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Weeds,  Midsummer  .  601 

Rushes,  Raising  .  649 

Ryan,  Wm.  W.,  Worthy  Com¬ 
ment  for  .  703 


St.  Augustine  Agricultural  School 

Trinidad  .  598 

Salads,  Home-Grown  .  393 

Sajt  for  Hay  .  748 

Saratoga,  We  Visit  .  555 

Sausage,  Bologna  and  Liver .  55 

Schoharie — County's  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  .  694 

From  the  Hills  of  .  794 

School  Suit,  Amish  Farmers  Lose  572 

Scratches,  Probable  .  29 

Season's  Work,  Looking  Toward 

the  . 263 

Seed — Advantages  in  Quality.  .  .  74 

Corn,  Camphor  on  .  241 

Saving  Own  .  204 

To  Blossom,  From  .  491 

Seeds,  Adulterated  .  753 

Seedlings  from  Sand  Cultures..  316 
Seven  Birches  Poultry  Farm 

News  .  299 

Sheep — Dog  Trials,  American.  .  .  649 

Have  Colds  .  .  140 

Questions,  Various  . 469,  780 

Sale,  Oatland  .  657 

Shearing  and  Forage  .  241 

Shearing,  Care  in  .  403 

Shepherds  and  Sheep  .  728 

Shotgun,  The  Farmer’s  .  396 

Shrubs,  Propagating  .  169 

Sibley  Farms  .  439 

Silage — and  Dry  Corn  .  368 

Crops  .  330 

Harvesting  Green  Grass  for.  .  454 

Sire.  Jersey,  Honored  .  657 

Skim-mi  k  and  Barley,  Value  of.  365 

Skunks  Eat  Corn  .  625 

Smithfield  Hams  .  495 

Snow — Plowing  in  Maine  .  324 

Shadows  on  the  . 805 

Soil — Properties,  The  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Physical  .  427 

Water,  Observations  About.  ...  51 

Something  for  Nothing  .  582 

Sorghum  for  Silage  .  495 

South,  A  Slice  of  the  .  530 

Southern  New  Jersey,  From .  440 

Sow — Has  Throat  Trouble .  242 

With  Caked  Udder  .  782 

Sows  and  Pigs,  Feeding  .  630 

Soy  Bean — Growth  Increasing.  .  .  109 
Industry  Reaches  New  England  435 

Useful  .  169 

Spanish  Moss  .  326 

Spider  Lily  in  the  North  .  797 

Sports,  Western  Sullivan  County  280 
Spray — Gun,  The  Man  Behind  the  275 

Ideas,  Improvement  in  .  221 

Spraying  at  the  Right  Time....  360 

Sprays,  Mild  Sulphur  .  114 

Spring — Harnessing  a  .  310 

On  the  Farm  .  457 

Springfield  Exposition,  Notes  of  695 

Spruce  Gall  Aphid  .  554 

Squab  Contest,  N.  J.  .25,  293, 

374  .  474 

Squash — Borer,  Check-Mating  the  535 

Bug.  Fight,  in  the  Fall  .  718 

Squashes  With  Potatoes .  568 

Stallion.  Fee  for  Use  of .  20 

Stark,  John,  Dies  .  462 

Statements,  Waste-Basket  .  799 

Steak,  Small.  Medium  .  776 

Steers — Baby  Beef,  Distribution 

of.  to  4-H  Clubs  .  782 

Feeding  .  184 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  From....  674 
Stone  Walls  of  New  England...  491 
Storage,  Outdoor,  of  Cabbage...  797 

Straw-A’falfa  Roughage  .  86 

Strawberries — Growing  High 

Quality  . .  320 

Marketing  .  386 

Observations  About  .  555 

On  Small  Scale  .  160 

Talk  About  . .  206 

Strawberry — Care  After  Bearing 

Season  .  596 

Experience,  Some  .  394 

Subscription  Blank.  Christmas,  774 

Subsistence  Farming  .  167 

Sugar  Bush  .  159 

Sugar  Maple  in  Delaware  .  310 

Suggestions.  Some  Useful .  392 

Sun  Scald  in  the  Orchard  .  355 

Sunnyrock  Farm  Notes . 433,  735 

Swans  . 246,  448 

Sweet — Clover  for  Hay  .  389 

Corn  for  Pigs .  681 

Potatoes,  Handling  Seed .  646 

Swimming  Hole,  Building  New  571 

T 

Tar-Heel  Country  Notes  .  746 

Tarty  New  England  .  770 

Teat.  Leaky  .  469 

Ten  Eyck.  Commissioner,  Quits  515 

Tennessee — Hill  Country  .  .  .  .  548 

Notes  . 712,  806 

Tent  Caterpillar  Campaign  .324,  491 

Texas  Friend,  From  a .  622 

Then  and  Now  .  600 

These  Things  Endure  .  54 

They  Learn  Without  Us..  .174,  225 

Thrips  Question  .  321 

Tomato  Diseases,  Fighting .  .531,  554 

Tomatoes.  Pruning  . .  400 

Tools,  Clean  Garden  .  281 

Tree,  Moving  Trick  .  394 

Trees — Autumn  Planting  of .  600 

Fruit,  Facts  About  the  Pollina¬ 
tion  of  .  354 

In  My  Life  .  574 

Trophy.  Buffalo  Stock  Yards...,  285 
Tropical  Fish  in  the  Home 

Aquarium  . 67.  174 

Truck  Movement  of  Farm  Prod¬ 
uce  . 724 

Tuberculosis,  Possible  .  338 

Turf  Management,  Course  in...  39 

Turkey — Buff  .  784 

Business  .  24 

Experience  .  24 

Growers.  Report  of  .  720 

Growing  Is  Found  Profitable...  138 
Industry,  Revival  of  the......  186 

Outlook  in  the  North  Country.  146 

Questions,  Some  .  376 

Turkeys — and  Geese,  Raising...  543 
In  Northern  New  York .  791 


In  Tennessee  .  295 

Lame  .  415 

New  Hampshire  .  746 

Trouble  With  .  612 

Turnips,  Experience  in  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  .  674 

U 

Ulceration.  Lip  and  Leg  .  782 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Thoughts 

from  .  794 

Ultra-Violet  Rays  .  193 

V 

Vacation  for  Boys  .  233 

Valley  View,  Vistas  from  .  795 

Vegetable — Gardening  Notes.  204, 

319.  430  552 

Growers’  Convention  .  773 

Growing  in  Chemung  County.  .  570 

Tour,  N.  Y.  State  .  528 

Varieties,  Good  .  212 

Variety  Trials  in  Pennsylvania 

164  .  213 

Vermont — Birthplace  of  .  435 

Farm  News  from.  .......  .280,  746 

Vermonters  See  Orchards  and 

Storages  .  658 

Vitamin  B,  Source  of  .  474 

W 

Walnut  Juice,  Dyeing  With. 394,  512 

Walnuts  and  Almonds .  278 

Warba  Potato  in  South .  745 

Warner,  Charles  O.,  Death  of..  768 

Water  Garden  Reflections  .  222 

Watermelons  Are  Reliable......  359 

Wayne  County,  Ohio,  Activities.  348 
Western  New  York  Conditions...  49 

Wheat  King  .  44 

Wild — Flower  Corner  .  228 

Flowers,  Attractive  .  276 

Willow  Scab  in  Massachusetts...  658 

Windbreaks — for  Ochards  .  201 

Pay  Dividends  .  75 

Water  Plugs  and  Honey  Bees.  507 
Winter  in  the  North  Country.  .  ,  105 
Wood  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure...  219 

Woodland,  Cash  from  .  276 

Woodlot — Clean  Up  That .  524 

Handling  the  .  603 

Income  from  the  Farm  .  669 

Woods,  Work  in  the  .  263 

Working  Unit  of  Growing  Pullets  103 
Wyndhurst  Notes  .  336 


Y 


Yankee  Farm  Land  .  87 

Yuletide  Season,  Hail  to  the....  790 


Woman  and  Home 

A 


American  Farm  Girl  .  706 

Amusing  Ourselves  .  538 

Among  Friends  .  732 

Apple — Ambrosial  .  129 

Butter  Making  .  652 

Cake.  Dutch  .  632 

Cranberry  Salad  .  733 

Crisp  .  238 

Dumplings,  Boiled  .  632 

Steamed  .  238 

Gingerbread  Upside  Down  Cake  88 

Marmalade  .  633 

Meringue  Gingerbread  .  632 

Minded,  Let's  Be  .  632 

Pie,  Deep-dish  .  632 

Upside  Down  .  88 

Wea.thy  .  632 

Pielets,  English  .  88 

Pudding  .  238 

Sauce  Cake  .  129 

Apples — and  Cheese — Dessert. 682,  707 
Baked  Glazed,  With  Honey  and 

Whipped  Cream  .  88 

For  Small  Children  .  88 

With  Bread  .  180 

Apricot  Ice  .  370 

Apricots,  Serve  More  .  370 

Art  of — Happy  Living  . 90,  335 

Keeping  House  .  183 

Asparagus — Recipes  .  472 

With  Sour  Cream  .  472 

B 

Bach  Festival  at  Bethlehem ....  442 
Bananas  With  Cranberry  Glaze.  733 

Barn  Becomes  a  Home  .  584 

Bassinet,  Elastic  Over  Baby’s....  473 

Bathroom,  Restyling  the  .  652 

Baths,  Stand-up  or  Sit-down  ....  585 

Bean — Porridge  .  58 

String,  The  Neglected  .  497 

Beans — Baked  .  370 

Butter  .  497 

Country  .  497 

Golden  Glow  .  497 

Polent  .  129 

Beauty — Aids  .  410 

Fountain  of  .  497 

Tip  for  Housewives  .  412 

Bed  Covering  .  334 

Beef  Soup  .  61 

Beets  Stuffed  With  Mixed  Green 

Salad  .  237 

Berry  Soup  .  538 

Beverages — Ski-Ball  . .  239 

Tea  High  Ball  .  519 

Witches'  Brew  .  706 

Biscuits,  Ham  .  14 

Blankets,  Summer  Care  of .  412 

Blueberry  Pudding,  Simple  .  238 

Bologna  Sausage  and  Eggs .  443 

Bookland,  Adventures  in  .  732 

Book  Notes . 608,  632,  682,  778 

Boys  and  Girls  Congress  .  60 

Bread — Apricot  Nut  .  370 

Basic  Recipe  .  684 

Date  and  Nut  .  14 

Honey-Nut  .  370 

Orange-Nut  .  370 

Prune  .  17 

Stuffing  . 761 

Variety  in  .  684 

Weighing  .  560 

Bring  Out  the  Flavor .  496 

Brisket  of  Beef  With  Sauerkraut  653 

Buckwheat  Cakes — Raised  .  707 

Stirred  .  707 

Buttermilk,  A  Time  Honored 

Cosmetic  and  Healer.  .  .  172 

Hand  Lotion  .  807 

Pop  .  635 

Salad  Dressing  .  472 

Use  More  .  585 


C 


Cabbage  Soup  .  129 

Cake — Apple,  Dutch  .  632 

Apple.  Gingerbread,  Upside 

Down  . 88,  412 

Apple  Sauce  .  129 

Batter,  Health,  Great  Northern  633 

Cherry  .  89 

Cherry  Roll  .  89 

Chocolate  .  129 

Chocolate,  Everyday  .  14 

Chocolate,  Red  .  779 

Cranberry,  Ice  Box  .  733 

Easter  Wagon  .  288 

Fruit,  Farmers’  .  15 

Fruit,  Holiday  . 707,  756 

Gold  . ....  288 

Maple  Sugar  Cream  .  370 

Never-Fail  .  336 
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New  Year’s  . •  •  •  . . 

Peach  Upside  Down,  Butter  .  .  412 
Pear,  German 

Pineapple  Daffodil,  for  Easter.  288 

Silver  . „-,g 

Sour  Cream  . . 

Spice  . • . 

White  “He-Mans  . .  472 

And  Cooky  Recipes,  Delicious..  129 

Cakes— As  Gifts,  Fruit  .  707 

Quick.y  Made  .  7  *9 

Upside  Down  .  412 

Calf’s  Head,  Stewed  .  129 

Calico  Party,  A  .  288 

Candies,  Homemade  .  288 

Candy,  Secret  of  Perfect  .  779 

Canned — Ham  .  418 

Soup,  Vegetable  .  888 

Canning— Grapes  .  88R 

Planning  for  . 

Pumpkin  .  ?44 

Rhubarb  ...,••»•»••••••*•■*■  .qR 

Time  Tables  .  490 

Caramel— Custard,  Baked  .  J^i 

Pie  . . . . . 

Caramels,  Vanilla  . .  ‘‘I 

Carrot — and  Cabbage  Salad  .  88' 

Crackers  .  gl 

Carrots— Ways'  of  Using.  .  . .  336 

Cellophane — Bags,  Uses  of .  448 

Challenge  to  Farm  Women .  60S 

Cheese — A  Chat  About  .  o84 

Fondue  . 

Pimento  Spread  . 

Cherry— Cake  . 

Pie.  Lattice  . 

Roll  .  “q 

Salad,  Stuffed  . 

Tarts,  Jellied  .  _ 

Walnut  Pie  . 

Chest,  Great-Grandmother  s  .  470 

Chicken— California  .  £81 

Casserole  . 

French  Fried,  in  Batter  .  *4 

Menus,  Variety  in  .  88i 

Pie  .  1Z8 

Pointer — “Time  and  Energy 

Savers"  . 

Sandwiches  . 

SOUP  . . * .  OUR 

Stewed,  Southern  .  200 

With  Spaghetti  .  ?8i 

Chili — Con  Carne  . 

Sauce  . rqa 

Chocolate— Easter  Eggs .  288 

Mexican  . .  •  •  . .  28< 

Christmas — From  the  Kitchen...  806 

Message,  A  . . . 

Thoughts,  Some  After  . 

Treats  . . . 

Wreaths,  Cookies  . .  •  •  ■  »90 

Citron  Melon,  Home-grown,  Uses 

of  . •■•••  655 

Closet,  Clothes’,  Making  a,  from 

A  Staircase  .  88 

Clothes  for  Children,  Easy .  589 

Cocoanut  Magic  .  „ir 

Comforters,  Making  . 

Compound,  Caldron  .  . .  88’ 

Conserve— Cranberry-Honey  .  i88 

Grape  . 

Pear  and  Carrot  .  ™ 

Pear  and  Cranberry  .  88 

Container  for  Flour  .  82’ 

Cookies — Christmas  . 

Christmas  Wreath  . •••  ••  8“8 

Dropped  Rolled  Oats  and  Nut.  129 

Easter  . 

Honey  Boys  .  8i 

Lace  . 

Sugar  .  888 

Cooking  in  Dutch  Oven  .  89 

Cooky.  Ginger.  Men  or  Animals.,  bl 

Corn’ Roast,  The  .  632 

Corned  Beef  Dinner  ... - •  •  •  •  •  58 

Cosmetic  and  Healer.  Time  Hon- 

ored,  A  .  472 

Cottage,  Stone,  for  Two .  14 

Coughdrops  .  779 

Crackerjack  .  7bl 

Cranberry — Fixings  .  188 

Frappe  . 

Sponge  .  I88 

Torte  .  788 

Cream  Saves  Butter  .  444 

Cucumber-Onion  Spread  .  1°3 

Culinarv  Secrets  ...  333 

Culls,  Getting  the  Most  Out  of..  293 

Currant — Cocktail  .  519 

Jelly,  Spiced  .  539 

Meringue  Pie  .  539 

Relish  .  539 

And  Sour  Cream  Pie .  539 

Are  in  Season  .  539 

Curtain  Tips  .  383 

Custard — Caramel,  Baked  .  371 

Gingerbread  .  15 

Grape  Juice  .  371 

Pie  .  371 

Custard’s  Coming  Out  Party.  Miss  371 


Decorating,  Home,  Adventure  in.  682 

Decorator,  Be  Your  Own .  757 

Deer  Out  of  Garden,  Keeping...  413 

Dessert,  Poached  Egg  .  288 

Desserts,  Hot,  for  Cold  Days....  238 
Dinner — Boiled  New  England.  ...  58 

Dish,  Hurry-up  .  411 

Preparations,  Thanksgiving  .  . .  761 
Dishes.  “A  Problem  Solved’’....  757 
Doors  and  Windows,  Making  the 

Most  of  .  17 

Dough,  Fried  .  14 

Doughnuts,  Filled  .  706 

Dress  Patterns.  16,  90,  130.  183, 

238,  289.  336,  371,  412,  443. 

472.  497.  539.  560,  585.  609. 

634,  653,  732,  757 .  809 

Drinks,  Tinkling  .  519 

Drying  Clothes  .  334 


Mill  .  413 

Near-Perfect,  That  .  15 

Seasoning  . 410,  518 

4-H — Boys  and  Girls  Congress...  60 

Club  Notes  . 560,  807 

Letter,  A  .  756 

News  . 652,  682 

Frankfurter  Ring  .  60 

Fritters —  .  370 

Peach  .  611 

Frosting — Quality  .  14 

Chocolate,  Five  Minute  .  288 

Cream  Cheese  .  584 

Frostings  .  16 

Fruit — Juices,  Using  .  611 

Mixture  Iced  Soup  .  538 

Soups,  Cold  .  538 

Special,  Spiced  .  633 

Fruits,  Excess,  Uses  for .  633 

Fudge — Divinity  .  779 

Maple  Sugar,  Vermont .  370 

Furniture — Ailing,  First-Aid  for.  238 

Refinishing  Old  .  413 

Upholstered,  Cleaning  .  236 

G 

Garden  Medley  .  633 

Gardens,  Indoor  .  761 

Gherkins,  Sweet  .  633 

Of  Friendship  .  733 

Inexpensive  but  Distinctive  .  .  .  236 

Gifts — for  a  Year  .  807 

Gingerbread,  Apple  Meringue  .  .  .  632 
Goblin  Heads  With  Caldron  Com¬ 
pound  .  684 

Gourd  “Pottery’’  and  Woodpeck¬ 
ers  .  183 

Gourds  for  Flower  Holders  .  16 

Grape — and  Apple  Butter  .  633 

Butter,  Special  .  633 

Butter,  Spiced  .  611 

Conserve  .  635 

Delight  .  611 

Juice  .  635 

Juice  Custard  .  371 

Ketchup  .  611 

Soup  .  538 

Grapenuts  Pudding  .  238 

Grapes — Canning  .  635 

“Fruits  of  the  Vine,  The’’....  635 

Pickled  .  611 

Grease  Spots,  Remedy  for  .  412 

Greetings  .  735 

Griddle  Cakes,  Tennessee  .  130 

H 

Halloween  Goodies  .  684 

Ham — and  Eggs  and  Pineapple..  443 

Baked  .  131 

Biscuits  .  14 

Canned  .  443 

Festive  .  370 

SUces,  Cranberry  .  733 

Hamburger  Steak  .  336 

Handiwork,  Summer  .  539 

Hand  Lotion  . 443,  807 

Hands — on  the  Table,  Let’s  Lay.  443 

Smooth,  in  Winter  .  807 

Hoarhound  .  779 

Homestead  Adventures  .  410 

Honey — Boys  .  61 

Jelly  .  809 

Nut  Spread  .  183 

Nut  Bread  .  370 

Use  This  Good  Farm  Product.  .  370 
House — Keeping,  The  Art  of .  .  .  .  183 

Old.  A  New  Life  for  .  180 

Housecleaning  Aids  .  236 

Housewife  and  Her  Fami’.y,  The.  410 

Hungarian  Surpise  .  237 

Husband  Heard  From,  Another.  .  584 
Husbands,  Calling  All  .  473 

I 

I  Am  a  Kitchen  Queen  .  496 

I  “Write  History"  With  My 

Needle  .  290 

Ice — Apricot  .  370 

Bags,  Making  .  560 

Cream,  Apricot  .  370 

Icing.  Butter  .  288 

Ideas,  Good  .  413 

Ironing  Days.  Easier  .  288 

J 

Jam — Peach  and  Plum  .  633 

Pear  .  58 

Pear  and  Cranberry  .  761 

Plum,  Spiced  .  611 

Jars,  Small,  Utilizing  .  444 

Jellies — for  Yuletide  .  652 

That  Are  Different  .  585 

Jello  Easter  Eggs  .  288 

Jelly — Currant,  Spiced  . 539 

Honey  .  809 

And  Jam,  Bringing  Out  the 

Flavor  .  496 

Layered  .  585 

Mint  .  585 

K 

Kitchen — Philosopher  .  684 

Queen,  I  Am  a  .  496 

Safes,  Old,  New  Roles  for. . . .  371 

Social  Corner  in  the .  239 

Stool  from  High  Chair .  684 

Utensils,  Kinks  in  the  Care  of.  236 
Knickerbocker  Mintade  .  519 

L 

Lamb  With  Pears,  Roast  .  761 

Lamp  Shades.  Wrapping  Paper.  .  706 

Laundering,  Short-cUts  in  . .  239 

Lebkuchen,  German  . 89.  334 

Left-overs,  Utilizing  .  180 

Lemon.  Lucy,  as  a  Kitchen  Maid  334 

Let's  Have  a  Picnic  .  496 

Lettuce,  Preparing  .  470 

Linoleum,  Long  Life  for  .  336 

Liver,  Spanish  .  17 

Lunch — Box  Care  .  634 

Treats,  School  .  61 


E 


M 


Easter — Food  Fun  .  288 

Suggestion,  An  .  290 

Time,  For . 288 

Eastern  States  Exposition  .  682 

Editorial  Corner  . .  410 

Egg — Delight  Original  .  237 

In  Praise  of  the  . .  443 

Sandwiches  .  61 

Yolk  Uses  . 497 

Elastic  Over  Baby’s  Bassinet.  .  .  .  473 
Emergencies,  Rising-  to  Meet....  88 

Enamels,  About  .  411 

Enjoy  Your  Food  .  518 

F 

Farm — and  Home  Week .  584 

Product,  Use  This  Good .  370 

Women,  Chal’enge  to  .  608 

Feathers.  Using  .  .  334 

Fish.  Baked,  With  Tomatoes.  .  .  .  237 

Creamed  .  180 

Flag,  Washing  the  .  471 

Flavor.  Bringing  Out  the .  496 

Floor  Covering,  Laying  .  336 

Flower — Holders  .  538 

Pots,  Novel.  My  .  371 

Fondant — Easter  Eggs  .  288 

White  .  238 

Fondue.  Cheese  .  17 

Food — Enjoy  Your  .  518 


Macaroni,  Mexicano  .  . .  60 

Maple — Breakfast  Rolls  .  370 

Parfait  .  370 

Sugar  Cream  Cake  .  370 

Sugar  Fudge,  Vermont .  370 

Marmalade — Apple  .  633 

Peach  and  Cantaloupe  .  561 

Pear  .  128 

Tomato  . 88,  633 

Meal — One-Dish  .  472 

Meat — Dishes  .  131 

Loaf  .  336 

Pie  Tomato  .  129 

Scalloped  .  180 

Substitutes  for  Lent  .  236 

Meatless  Loaf  .  497 

Meats.  Different  Cuts  in . 336 

Medicine  Chest,  Home,  The .  560 

Mending — Kit,  The  .  584 

With  White  of  an  Egg  .  442 

Mexican  Sauce  .  60 

Milk,  “That  Near  Perfect  Food”  15 

Mint  Jel’y  .  585 

Monev — Extra,  How  I  Made  Some  180 

Holly  .  807 

Moth  Killers  .  . .  410 

Mother  Takes  a  Holiday  .  518 

Muffins — Cranberry  .  733 

Potato  .  17 

Rice  .  14 

Muskmelon  Butter  .  633 


N 


Page 


Needle,  I  ’Write  History”  With 

My  .  290 

Needlecraft.  .  .  .  16,  89,  130,  236, 

237,  337,  373,  411,  444,  473. 

498,  538,  561,  586,  611,  635, 

655,  684,  706,  733,  779 .  807 

New  York  State  Fair  .  652 

Noodle  Ring  With  Cheese  .  497 

Noodles  .  497 
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Oilcloth — for  Kitchen  Walls 

Tricks  With  . 

Onion — and  Tomato  Salad. .  . 

Bean  Salad  . 

Soup  . 

Onions — About  . 

For  the  Menfo.ks  . 

French  Fried  . 

Green  . 


632 

60 

443 

443 

653 

411 

653 

653 

443 
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Painters,  Home,  Tips  for .  59 

Painting  Pointers,  Practical  ....  584 

Pancakes,  French  .  14 

Paper — Table  Service  .  470 

Uses  of  .  618 

Parents  Are  the  Pattern  .  683 

Parfait,  Maple  .  370 

Party,  Let’s  Have  a  .  706 

Patchwork  Patterns — 

Double  Peony  .  89 

Rainbow  Quilt  .  16 

Swallow  Quilt  .  337 

Texas  Star  Quilt  .  236 

Patica,  Walnut  .  684 

Peach — and  Cantaloupe  Marma¬ 
lade  .  661 

And  Plum  Jam  .  633 

Fritters  .  611 

Pudding,  Cornmeal  .  611 

Salad,  Stuffed  . 611 

Tapioca  Cream  .  608 

Time,  It’s  .  611 

Peaches —  .  661 

Baked  .  561 

Pickled,  Sweet  .  633 

Spiced  .  611 

Peanut  Brittle  .  779 

Pear — Cake,  German  .  761 

And  Cranberry  Jam  .  761 

Marmalade  .  128 

Reiish  .  761 

Pears — Canned  . .  58 

Kieffer,  Using  .  58 

Winter,  Luscious  .  761 

Pickle  Making,  Successful  .  585 

Pickled — Grapes  .  611 

Peaches,  Sweet .  . .  633 

Pickles — Best-Ever  .  633 

Dill  .  538 

Rhubarb  and  Onion  .  444 

Watermelon.  Deluxe  .  033 

Picnic — Condiment  Case  .  471 

Dinner,  Bundle  Baked  .  608 

Labor  Day  .  608 

Let's  Have  a  .  496 

Pie — Angel  .  370 

Apple,  Deep-Dish  .  632 

Apple,  Upside  Down  .  88 

Apple,  “Wealthy”  .  632 

Apricot  Cream  .  370 

Caramel  . 129 

Cherry,  Lattice  .  89 

Cherry-Walnut  .  130 

Chicken  .  128 

Crust,  Tuck  Your  .  635 

Currant  Meringue  .  539 

Currant  and  Sour  Cream  .  539 

Custard  .  371 

Pumpkin  .  312 

Seafoam  .  472 

Spaghetti  .  180 

Strawberry,  Deluxe  .  443 

Tamale,  Hot  .  131 

Tomato.  Meat  and  Bean  Polent  129 

Upside  Down.  Apple  .  88 

Pielets,  English  .  88 

Pineapple — Filling  .  288 

Tea  .  519 

Plans  I  Have  Found  Helpful  ....  334 

Plum — Jam.  Spiced  .  611 

Re’ish  .  611 

Poems — Adventure  .  560 

Blessings  .  370 

Brief  Pattern  .  652 

Cider  Press  . 682 

Dreaming — 4-H  Song  for  Girls,  608 

Early  Spring  .  236 

Envy  .  180 

Flag  Goes  By,  The  .  518 

Found  in  Chester  Cathedral  ...  58 

Gloaming  .  496 

Happy  Woman,  A  .  538 

Hill  View  . .  732 

How  Farl  .  778 

Kind  Acts  .  334 

Last  Thought  After  Planting.  .  470 
Make  Room  for  God's  Blessings  88 

May  .  410 

New  Year,  A  Song  for  the .  14 

Old  House  . 584 

Praise  to  Gentle  Folk  .  756 

Receipt  .  442 

Resurrection  Song,  The  .  288 

Silent  Night  .  806 

Still  Dominion  .  632 

Two  Women  in  Winter  .  128 

When  the  Cows  Come  Home...  706 

Poncorn — Balls,  Pineapple  .  761 

Confections  .  761 

Dressing  Up  the.  for  Xmas  ...  807 

Squares  .  761 

Pork  With  Baked  Sauerkraut  .  .  .  653 

Potato  Muffins  .  17 

Potatoes — Hashbrown  .  472 

Sa’t-boiled  .  632 

Pot  Pourri — Garden  Medley  .  538 

Let’s  Make  a . 538 

Pot  Roast.  Spiced,  With  Prunes.  131 

Preparing  for  Winter  .  707 

Pretzels,  Soft  . .  335 

Previews  .  370 

Problem  Solved,  A  .  757 

Prune  Bread  .  17 

Pudding — Apple  .  238 

Banana.  Bread  .  15 

Blueberry.  Simple  .  238 

Caramel.  Baked  .  15 

Cornmeal  Peach  .  611 

Grapenut  .  238 

Indian  .  413 

Pequot  .  15 

Strawberry  Angel  Food  .  443 

Pumpkin — Dried,  and  the  Pie  It 

Makes  .  312 

Gift.  A  .  806 

Tarts,  Black  Walnut  .  706 
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Refines.  Tasty,  Some  .  17 

Refrigerator,  Oil-Burning  .......  560 

Relish — Cranberry  .  733 

Currant  .  539 

Indian  .  633 

Pear  . .- . 761 

Plum  .  611 

Removing  Lettering  .  632 

Rest  for  Mother  .  .  237 

Rhubarb — and  Onion  Pickles .  444 

Canning  .  444 

Rice  Muffins  .  14 

Rising  to  Meet  Emergencies .  88 

Roadside  Stands  Attractive  ....  412 

Rol's — Chocolate,  Quick  .  236 

Cinnamon  .  683 

Ideal  .  237 
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Maple  Breakfast  .  370 

Rose — Jar,  Old-Fashioned  .  538 

Pot  Pourri  .  538 

Rug — Cinderella's  Rag  .  442 

Keeping,  in  Place  .  58 

Rugs,  Hooked,  Making  .  128 

S 

Saint  Patrick's  Day  Salads .  236 

&aiaa — Apple-Cranberry  .  733 

Asparagus  .  472 

Bean  Ring  .  471 

Beet,  Onion  and  Egg  .  471 

Carrot  and  Cabbage  .  584 

Cherry,  Stuffed  . 89 

Christmas  Tree  .  806 

Cranberry  Vegetable  .  733 

Cottage  Cheese  .  443 

Dressing,  Appetizing  .  3J4 

Dressing,  Buttermilk  .  472 

Halloween  .  706 

Hailoween,  Millionaire  .  684 

Mock  Salmon  .  180 

Onion  Bean  .  443 

Onion  and  Tomato  .  443 

Peach,  Stuffed  .  611 

Shamrock  .  236 

Spring  Bowl  . 412 

Sticks  .  683 

Thanksgiving  .  761 

Turkey  in  the  Straw  .  761 

Valentine  . 128,  181 

Salmon — Cutlets  .  237 

Delicious  .  371 

Sandwich — Cheese,  Melted,  Bacon 

and  Onion  .  411 

Combinations,  Popular  .  334 

Egg  and  Tomato  .  443 

Filling  .  443 

Luncheon  Loaf  .  17 

Onion  and  Sausage  .  443 

Spreads  .  183 

Sandwiches — Bean,  Baked  .  335 

Cheese,  Toasted  .  334 

Chicken  .  61 

Date-Nut  .  335 

Egg  . 61 

Filling,  That  Are  .  335 

Olive-Nut  .  335 

Pimento-Cheese  .  335 

Raisin-Cheese  .  335 

Raisin-Pickle  .  335 

Sauce.  Mexican  .  60 

Sauerkraut — Baked,  With  Pork..  653 
Escalloped,  With  Potatoes  and 

Peanuts  .  653 

Recipes  .  653 

Roll  .  653 

School,  Ready  for  .  608 

Scrap  Book,  Let's  Make  a .  58 

Scrap  Books  as  a  Hobby . 289 

Seasoning,  “Enjoy  Your  Food”..  518 
Selling  Food  at  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
change  .  335 

Sewing  Box,  Making  a .  471 

Shaw.s  .  442 

Shoppers.  With  the.. 16,  89,  129, 

236,  290.  336  .  370 

Shopping  at  Home  .  682 

Shower  Set  .  585 

Shut-In  Says.  A  .  413 

Sincere  and  Friendly  .  653 

Ski-Ball,  New  Winter  Beverage..  239 
Slaw,  Health .  497 


Soap-making  and  Laundering, 

Short-Cuts  in  .  239 

Social  Corner  in  the  Kitchen.  .  .  .  239 

Soup — A  la  Soubise  .  653 

Beef  .  61 

Berry  . 538 

Cabbage  .  129 

Carrot  .  61 

Chicken  .  61 

Fruit  Mixture  Iced  .  538 

Grape  .  538 

Onion  . 653 

Tomato.  With  Macaroni  .  15 

Vegetable.  Canned  .  653 

Soups.  Fruit,  Cold  .  538 

Spiced  Manhattan  Cup  .  519 

Sponge,  Consider  the  .  496 

Spring  Came  On,  As  .  412 

Stain  Remover  (Lemon)  .  334 

Steak — Stuffed  .  131 

With  Sauerkraut  .  653 

Stews,  Vegetable  .  336 

Stitch  in  Time,  Taking  a .  16 

Stockings.  Runproof  Your  .  732 

Strawberry — Pie  De  Luxe  .  443 

Time,  When  It's  .  443 

Yum-Yum  .  ,  ...  335 

String  Bean — Casserole  . 497 

The  Neglected  . 497 

String  Beans — on  Toast .  497 

Stuffing — Bread  .  .  . .  761 

Oyster  ...  .  .  . .  751 

Succotash  and  Squash  .......  653 

Sugaring  Time  in  Vermont  .  .  370 

Suppers.  Sunday  Night  ...  60 

Sweetest  Girl.  The  ....  371 
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Table  Cover.  Making  . 

Tamale  Pie,  Hot  . 

Tapioca  Cream,  Peach  . 

Tarbell.  Ida  M.  ‘Greetings’’,.., 

Tarts — Cherry,  Jellied  .  ' 

Pumpkin,  Black  Walnut  . 

Tea  High  Ball  . 

Tennessee  Notes  . 

Thanks,  Giving  . . 

Thermos  Bottles,  Uses  for 
This  and  That  442,  470  496,  518 
538,  560,  584,  608  632  706' 

732,  756  . 

Thrashers  Are  Coming,  The . 

Time  and  Energy  Savers  .... 

Tomato— Ice  . 

Juice.  Savory  . 

Juice  Mill  . 

Marmalade  . .  88 

Mincemeat,  Green  '  . 611 

Pepper  Spread  . 

Tomatoes,  Baked,  With  Sauer¬ 
kraut  . 

Tourists  Welcome 

Treats,  Southern,  Taste . 

Trimming,  Easy 

Turkish  Delight  . 

Tutti  Fruitti  . 


334 

131 

608 

735 

89 

706 

519 

806 

735 

470 
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560 

561 
181 

652 
413 
633 
655 
183 
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470 

14 

371 

779 
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Valentine  Salad  . 128,  181 

Valentines,  Lollipop  .  90 

Vegetables,  Canning  .  538 

Venetian  Souffle  . 411 

Vermont  Penoche  . 779 

Visiting  Nurse — 

Accidents,  Prevent  “Independ- 

ance  Day”  .  519 

Athlete's  Foot,  A  Common  Sum¬ 
mer  Trouble  . .  539 

Baby  Who  Lives  Out  of  Doors, 

The  . 634,  655 

Blood,  “Fountain  of  Life”  ...  373 
Eyes  in  the  Home,  Care  of .  .  .  609 

Feet,  Attending  Lecture  on  239,  337 

First-Aid  in  Summer  .  473 

Fountain  of  Life  .  373 

Hazards,  Health.  Home .  444 

Health  Terms,  Interpreting.  .  ,  181 

Motherhood.  Preparing  for .  413 

Reading,  Winter,  Hints  for  15,  60 

School  Ahead  .  586 

Sinus  Trouble,  Preventing  ....  90 

Sinus  Trouble  Victim  of .  130 

Winter's  Pranks  . 734 
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Waffles — Cornmeal  100 

Nut  . . 
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Vary  the  Flavor  of  12s 

Wallpaper— Cleaning  .  09 a 

Uses  for  .  . 

Walls,  Cleaning  '  noR 

Wa'nut  Patica  .  RR4 

Washboard  Loom  ion 

Washingtons  Dishes.  Favorite', 

George  .  129 

Washington,  Paging.  George':."'  89 
Waterme.on  Pickles  De  Luxe.  ..  633 
Ways,  Some  Old-Time  .  89 

Weaving— Home  . 

More  About .  ,1, 

Windows  and  Doors,  Making  the 
Most  of  . 

Winter,  Preparing  for'  !  "  "  !  | '  707 

Witches — Brew  7flR 

Woman.  Alone  on  a  Farm,  A.  334 
Wrapping  the  Gifts,  For.  .  .  .  "  806 

Wrappings  for  Gifts,  Gay  '  ' 
Wyndhurst  Notes .  336 
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Acquatic  Plants  in  Stone  Brackets 
Airplane  Dusting  of  Potatoes 
Apple-Orchard,  Vt.  McIntosh 
r  ull  Bloom 

Pie  . "  "  . . 

Apples — and  Cheese  ! 

At  N,  Y.  State  Fair  ... 
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Gran(i  Champion,  Ex- 
-q  ™  Eouise  Potter 
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Baskets,  Making  Packing 
Bavarian  Farmers  and  Their 
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Bean  Field  . . 
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Bees,  Busy  . 

Benjamin  Farm,  Picture' of . 
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Cabbage  Field,  Cultivating 
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Holstein,  Owned  by  W.  J,  Cut- 

busli  . 

Strathglass  Jingle,  Strathglass 
Bonnie  Jingle  and  Strath¬ 
glass  Bonnie  Tingle . 

Crowds,  Interested,  at  Farming- 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Deers  Out  of  Garden,  Keeping.  .  .  413 

Devon — Bull  .  562 

Queen  .  562 

Dewberries  .  618 

Dock  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska  ....  659 

Dodder  Patch  in  Red  Clover .  74 

Dog.  Sheep,  “Jean”  .  649 

Drafter,  Young  .  754 

Duck  Farm  of  F.  M.  Corwin .  612 

Ducks,  Bunch  of .  248 

Dutchman's  Breeches  .  228 

E 

Edmund  K.  Brown's  Farm,  Piece 

of  Land  on  .  105 

Elliott.  S.  J. ,  Home  of,  Quebec..  744 
Elm  Tree  and  County  Home 

Buildings  .  105 

Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y .  284 

Ephraim  Wales  Bull,  House  of..  695 
Erie  Railroad  Stone  Bridge,  An 

Arch  of  .  458 

Evergreens,  Plantation  of  Various.  322 

Ewe,  Champion  Southdown  .  667 

Ewes — Breeding,  Flock  of  Me¬ 
dium-Wool,  Owned  by  Earl 

Starr  .  577 

Breeding  and  Lambs  on  Farm 

of  Stephen  L,  Mills  .  438 

On  Farm  of  Alex  Warshi .  516 

Yearling,  Dorset-Horn  .  728 

F 

Farm — Hilly  .  355 

Landscape  Near  Berlin,  Conn  .  278 
Feed  Troughs  and  Water  Vessels  685 
Ferns,  Native.  Small  Root-clumps 

of  .  308 

Field — Day  Crowd  on  Cottrell 

Farm  .  646 

Of  Intensive  Gardening  .  272 

Firewood,  High  Quality  .  669 

Fishing  Boats — and  Gold  Mine  in 

Juneau,  Alaska .  449 

Unloading  at  Fulton  Fish  Mar¬ 
ket  .  532 

Flock  of  White  Leghorns  .  791 

Flocks,  Two  Farm  .  2 

Four-H — Boys  and  Girls  Entering 
Judging  Ring  at  Orange 
County  Fair  With  Their 

Calves  .  494 

Boys  in  Showmanship  Contest .  694 

Foxhurst  Rainbow  Cock  Owned 

by  Guernsey  and  Smith .  120 

Frame  Protected  With  Wild  Hay  . 262 
Furniture,  Upholstered,  Cleaning  236 

G 

Gale — Delight  .  527 

George,  Jr .  527 

Galusha,  Mark  H .  709 

Garden  Pictures  .  220 

Gardens — City  .  402 

One  of  Janowski  .  570 

Garrigus,  H.  L.,  Judge,  “Bourne- 
dale  Lucky  Lady  Jane,”  and 
Herbert  Allen's  Jr.  Champion  494 

Geese — Embden,  Pair  of  .  36 

Flock  of  .  187 

White  Chinese  at  Ark  Farm ...  36 

Gelding,  Percheron  .  754 

Geyser  Park,  Saratoga  Springs  .  555 
Gilts,  Chester  White,  of  J.  W, 

Van  Arsdell,  Jr .  540 

Gingerbread  and  Apple  Sauce .  .  .  652 

Girl  in  Woods  .  81 

Grain  Harvest  Scene  .  552 

Grapes  in  Chautauqua  County  .  .  618 
Grapevine,  Original  Concord  ....  746 
Greenhouse — Inside  of  Janowski’s  570 

Small  .  742 

Group  Inspecting  Laying-House  of 

Norman  and  Richard  Maule.  644 
Guernsey — Breeders,  at  Annual 

Picnic  .  582 

Breeders,  Western  N.  Y.,  at 

Picnic  .  582 

Guernseys,  Few,  at  Cathedral 

Farms  .  18 

Guinea  Fowls  .  189 


H 

Hampshires  Owned  by  Anaconda 
Copper  Company  and  Tom 


Drummond  .  516 

Hancock,  Vt.,  Village  of  .  576 
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Hand-Duster  .  230 

Hawk,  Tame  Red-Shouldered  . . .  716 

Hay — Chopper  .  454 

Loading  .  454 

Timothy.  Harvesting,  on  Farm 

of  M,  Stevens  .  583 

Hedge,  Japanese  Barberry  .  308 

Hedrick.  Dr.  Ulysses  P . 554 

Heifers.  Hereford  .  506 

Hemlock.  Water,  Details  of  ....  387 

Hen — and  Nest  of  Eggs  .  104 

Hen — Barred  Plymouth  Rock....  698 

“George  Elliott"  .  37 

“Lady  Bountiful  II”  .  760 

Henhouse — Barn  .  644 

Outside  View  of  .  715 

Hens,  White  Leghorn  .  426 

Herd — Aberdeen-Angus,  J.  H. 

Webster’s  .  624 

Grand  Champion,  Steer  .  540 

Holstein  .  800 

Production  Analysis  Chart  .  .  .  551 
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Handling  Poultry  to  Get  Mid- Winter  E 


HERE  was  a  time  when  farmers  be¬ 
lieved  that  midwinter  eggs  were 
next  to  impossible  to  get  in  anything 
like  large  numbers  or  at  economical 
costs.  That  time  should  be  past.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  for  the  average 
farm  poultry  flock  owner  to  get  midwinter  eggs  in 
appreciable  numbers  and  at  profitable  rates.  It  is 
possible  to  do  this  with  the  average  flock,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  highly  bred  and  specially  selected 
flock.  In  a  Winter  which  promises  to  hold  fairly 
good  egg  prices  for  eastern  farmers,  at  least,  it  is 
going  to  be  an  important  matter  to  keep  the  hens 
laying  straight  through  the  cold  weather,  if  possible. 
It  is  proposed  in  these  brief  words  to  say  a  few 
things  about  the  handling  of  the  average  farm  flock 
as  it  is  found  right  now  with  a  view  to  helping  to 
insure  a  profitable  rate  of  production.  Two  things 
are  necessary :  First,  the  flocks  must  be  maintained 
in  good  health,  that  is  mortality  losses  must  be  kept 
down  to  a  minimum,  and  the  birds  which  live ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  must  be  induced  to  keep  up  a  steady,  reason¬ 
ably  high  rate  of  daily  egg  yield.  How?  Let  us  see! 

Winter  Layers  Must  Be  Comfortable 

Hens  will  lay,  if  they  are  managed  so  that  they 
consume  goodly  quantities  of  egg-stimulating  food 
mixtures  daily.  Hens  will  not  eat  enough  food,  if 
they  are  uncomfortable,  chilly,  wet  or  subjected  to 
wintry  drafts.  The  farmer  can  insure  physical  com¬ 
fort  materially  by — 

1.  — Keeping  the  laying  flocks  closely  confined  to 
laying  houses  after  approximately  October  1,  so  that 
they  will  not  suffer  the  effects  of  quickly  changing- 
outside  weather  conditions,  and  so  that  they  will  be 
kept  in  closer  contact  with  feed  hoppers  during  the 
working  hours  of  each  day. 

2.  — Furnishing  the  layers  sufficient  room  in  laying 
houses  so  that  they  may  exercise  adequately  and  not 
be  in  too  close  contact,  one  with  the  other.  A  work¬ 
ing  rule  which  has  proved  itself  again  and  again  is 
to  allow  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  every 
layer  placed  in  laying  quarters  in  October. 

3. — Starting  the  laying  flocks  off  in  the  Fall  in  a 
freshly  cleaned,  disinfected  house,  and  then  main¬ 
taining  it  in  sanitary  condition  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Excessive  dustiness,  as  well  as  extreme  moist¬ 
ure,  often  makes  a  Winter  poultry  house  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  the  hens. 

4.  — Providing  clean,  dry,  deep  litter,  as  an  insula¬ 
tion  against  the  coldness  of  the  average  poultry 
house  floor,  against  its  hardness,  and  frequently 
against  its  tendency  to  moisture  condition  during 
cold  weather.  We  believe  there  is  nothing  better  for 
use  in  providing  hens  with  comfortable  litter  during 
Winter  days  than  the  clean,  dry,  bright  oat  straw 
which  is  available  on  practically  every  farm.  Use 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  it.  Change  it  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  damp,  filth-laden  or  excessively  broken  up  and 
dusty.  It  may  be  well  to  change  it,  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  about  once  in  two  months  anyway.  Good  lit¬ 
ter  helps  to  keep  hens  warm,  comfortable  and  active, 
therefore  promotes  feed  consumption  and  eventually 
stimulates  higher  egg  yields. 

5.  — Breaking  up  house  areas  by  erecting  parti¬ 
tions,  allocating  not  more  than  100  fowls  per  flock. 

6.  — Preventing  floor  drafts  by  whatever  treatment 
of  the  poultry  house  may  he  necessary,  but  breaking 
up  drafts  at  all  costs. 

Winter  Layers  Must  Be  Abundantly  Fed 

Layers  will  produce  eggs  abundantly  in  cold 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

weather,  if  they  are  stimulated  to  do  so  by  comfort¬ 
able  environmental  conditions  and  egg-making  ra¬ 
tions.  The  feed  mixture  must  be  good,  nutritious, 
economical  and  egg-forcing,  as  well  as  health-main¬ 
taining.  There  are  dozens  of  useful  egg  producing 
rations  available.  A  home-mixed  formula,  which  we 
have  used  for  many  years,  illustrates  the  basic  point 
here  made:  the  dry  mash,  which  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  layers  at  all  times,  consists  of  100  pounds 
wheat  bran.  100  pounds  yellow  cornmeal,  100  pounds 
wheat  middlings  (standard),  100  pounds  ground 
oats,  40  pounds  meat  scraps,  40  pounds  fish  scraps. 
25  pounds  dried  skim-milk,  or  dried  buttermilk,  or 
whey  powder,  5  pounds  limestone  flour  or  oyster 
shell  meal,  and  1  pound  high-grade  cod-liver  oil.  The 
Winter  layers  should  eat  about  10  to  12  pounds  of 
this  dry  mash  per  day  per  100  hens.  They  should 
consume,  along  with  the  mash,  an  equal  weight  of 
grain,  which  might  be  an  equal  mixture  of  yellow 
corn  and  wheat.  The  average  flock,  producing  about 
50  per  cent  egg  yield  daily  through  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son,  should  eat.  then,  about  22  to  24  pounds  of  food 
per  day  per  100  layers. 

1. — Give  the  hens  ample  opportunity  to  eat  by 
providing  enough  hopper  space.  Furnish  a  Y-shaped 
hopper,  placed  down  not  over  a  foot  from  the  litter 
level,  approximately  six  feet  long  for  each  50  hens, 
this  for  the  mash  alone,  and  keep  it  always  sup¬ 
plied  with  mash. 

2. _Feed  grain  three  times  daily  during  Winter 
days,  one-quarter  of  the  daily  allowance  (about  2*/2 
to  3  pounds  for  each  100  hens)  at  breakfast  time,  in 
low  troughs.  Feed  another  quarter  at  noon,  and 
half  of  the  daily  amount  in  the  evening,  sending  the 
birds  to  the  perches  with  grain-filled  crops. 

3.  — Stimulate  further  food  consumption  by  mixing 
up  three  pounds  of  the  dry  mash  to  a  crumbly  moist 
consistency,  preferably  with  milk,  for  each  100 
layers,  and  feeding  this  moist  mash  just  after  noon, 
scattering  it  along  on  top  of  the  dry  mash  in  troughs. 

4.  — Be  sure  that  a  constant  supply  of  clean,  fresh, 
water  is  at  hand  during  every  lighted  hour  so  that 
the  layers  may  eat  and  drink  alternately,  as  they 
like  to  do,  and  at  will.  Layers  do  not  use  ice. 

5.  — Supplement  these  rations  by  feeding  some  suc¬ 
culent  food,  such  as  mangel  beets  (half  a  beet  for 
each  50  hens  daily),  cabbage,  if  a  clean  supply  has 
been  stored,  sprouted  oats,  if  they  may  be  had  at  not 
too  great  cost.  This  will  help  to  keep  hens  in  health. 

Winter  Layers  Must  Be  Made  to  Work 

Winter  days  in  these  northern  climes  are  short, 
and  uneven  in  length  of  lighted,  working  hours.  This 
works  against  continuous  heavy  Winter  egg  yields. 
It  can  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  artificial  lights  in 
the  laying  houses.  If  electricity  is  at  hand,  the 
problem  is  easy. 

1.  — Provide  an  electric  unit  (one  Mazda  40-watt 
globe,  with  a  4-inch  depth,  lG-ineh  diameter  reflec¬ 
tor)  for  each  200  square  feet  of  floor  space,  or  major 
fraction  thereof.  Place  the  light  about  six  feet  from 
the  litter  level,  and  half  way  between  front  and 
rear  walls. 

2.  — Turn  on  lights  as  to  give  the  hens  approxi¬ 
mately  13  to  14  lighted  hours  for  work  in  the  litter 
and  at  the  feed  troughs  each  day.  Be  steady  and 
uniform  in  this  practice.  It  matters  little  just  when 
the  lights  are  used,  so  long  as  there  are  13  to  11 
lighted  hours  assured  evenly  each  day. 


3. — Layers  must  have  opportuntiy  to  eat  and 
drink  during  all  lighted  hours. 

Winter  Layers  Need  Plenty  of  Nests 

Too  many  poultry  houses  are  insufficiently  fur¬ 
nished  with  nests,  probably  because  it  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  few  eggs  would  be  laid.  Be  optimistic, 
and  expect  at  least  10  to  12  eggs  per  layer  for  Oc¬ 
tober.  two  or  three  more  from  each  in  Noveihber,  at 
least  15  (50  per  cent  yield)  in  December,  also  in 
January.  If  they  lay  at  any  such  rate,  they  need 
one  nest  for  each  five  hens.  The  nests  should  be 
approximately  15  inches  square,  and  be  kept  clean, 
and  well-littered  at  all  times.  Gather  Winter  eggs 
at  least  twice  daily,  to  prevent  freezing. 

Winter  Layers  Managed  Under  Quarantine 

If  the  laying  flocks  have  been  carefully  culled  at 
the  time  of  housing,  and  if  the  laying  houses  have 
been  well  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  the  opening  of 
the  laying  year,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  dis¬ 
ease  trouble,  unless  some  agency  brings  infection 
onto  the  farm  and  takes  it  into  the  laying  houses. 
Much  may  be  done  to  cut  down  on  the  incidence 
of  common  diseases  by — 

1. — Putting  clean  birds  in  cleaned  poultry  houses. 

2.  — Limiting  the  size  of  flocks,  and  laying  house 
rooms,  as  above  indicated. 

3.  — Establishing  strict  quarantine  rules  for  the 
Winter,  which  means,  simply,  to  (a)  not  allow  any¬ 
one  outside  of  the  regular  caretaker  to  enter  or  go 
through  the  pen  during  the  Winter — and  this  should 
mean  everyone,  for  no  matter  how  unwitting  may 
be  the  offender,  it  is  unsafe  to  allow  tracking 
through  poultry  houses.  No  need  to  allow  it.  Try  not 
permitting  it  this  Winter.  Good  friends  will  under¬ 
stand  at  once  why  this  precaution  is  taken.  One 
must  take  as  few  chances  as  possible  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  spreading  disease-producing  germs.  (b) 
Require  everyone  actually  stepping  inside  the  poultry 
pen  to  first  step  on  a  gunny  sack  wet  with  disinfect¬ 
ant,  placed  in  a  pan  just  outside  the  door.  Again  be 
rigid,  and  even  require  this  of  the  caretaker.  It 
means  little  extra  bother,  adds  little  real  cost,  and 
may  prevent  many  outbreaks  of  colds  or  diseases. 

4.  — Require  that  the  feed  man  deliver  fin'd  in  new 
bags,  and  that  he  stay  out  of  the  pens.  He  travels 
from  place  to  place,  and  may,  unintentionally  be  a 
spreader  of  trouble. 

Winter  Layers  Protected  Against  Elements 

Insulate  or  double-board  the  north  wall,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  the  roof,  and  otherwise  protect  the  ponl- 
try  flock  against  extreme  temperatures  of  a  north¬ 
ern  Winter,  if  one  would  keep  egg  yields  up.  The 
house  should  be  tight  enough  and  warm  enough  so 
that  sudden  drops  to  sub-zero  weather  outside  will 
not  cause  immediate  drops  to  uncomfortable  lows 
inside  the  house.  Watch  the  windows,  giving  the 
layers-  air  during  nice  open  days,  but  protecting 
against  strong  winds,  rains  or  snows  during  in¬ 
clement  weather. 

The  average  layer  will  lay  well,  in  response  to  her 
inherent  capacities  and  her  natural  strength  and 
vigor,  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  her 
first  laying  season.  This  embraces  the  Winter  period, 
during  which  prices  are  usually  high.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  help  hens  to  show  good  egg  yields  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  necessary  to  aid  them  in  counteract¬ 
ing  the  environmental  conditions  which  usually  exist 
during  those  same  three  or  four  months  and  which 
tend,  of  themselves,  to  hinder  the  birds  from  show¬ 
ing  the  egg  yields  of  which  they  are  capable. 


Two  Business  Farm  Flocks  That  May  Be  Counted  on  for  Winter  Engs  If  Properly  Handled.  These  Birds  Are  Comfortable  and  Well-Fed. 
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The  1936  Internatioril  Livestock  Exposition 


OIIGET  tlie  alphabet  and  go  back  to 
work,  be  content  with  less,  work  for 
what  you  have ;  otherwise  what  lit¬ 
tle  you  get  will  be  taken  away  from 
you  !  This  sentiment  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  livestock  breeders 
and  grain  producers  attending  the  record-making 
1930  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  and  Grain 
Show  held  at  Chicago.  It  was  a  record-breaking 
show  in  attendance,  a  record-breaking  show*  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  exhibits  and,  for  the  first  time  in  37  years, 
committees  were  delegated  to  sift  out  the  exhibitors’ 
entries  in  order  that  the  animals  admitted  to  the 
show  grounds  might  be  accommodated.  Especially 
was  this  true  in  the  horse  and  beef  cattle  sections, 
and  one  has  to  go  away  back  to  192S-29  to  find  a 
draft-horse  show  of  such  quality  and  magnitude. 

The  beautiful  new  buildings  erected  two  years  ago 
after  the  most  devastating  fire  in  the  history  of  the 
stockyards  were  crowded  and  taxed  to  full  capacity. 
For  many  years  the  management  believed  that  this 
kind  of  a  year,  this  type 
of  a  show,  this  kind  of  a 
grain  exhibition,  that  is 
the  most  successful 
show  of  all  time,  was 
just  around  the  corner; 
but  now  definitely  we 
may  all  acclaim  this 
show  as  really  the 
greatest  livestock  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  world. 

Few  people  realize 
what  this  exhibition 
means  to  the  livestock 
industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  forms  not  only 
a  proving  ground  for 
particular  breed  ascend¬ 
ency  or  supremacy,  but 
it  is  the  world’s  greatest 
agency  for  the  selection 
and  establishment  of  a 
type  of  meat  animal,  be 
it  steer,  b  a  r  r  o  w,  or 
wether,  that  will  most 
economically  conve  rt 
feeds  into  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  prove 
profitable  alike  to  the 
producer,  the  distribu¬ 
tor  and  the  consumer. 

The  livestock  farmer 
wants  to  produce  what 
^he  packer  likes ;  the 
packer  prefers  to  kill 
what  the  consumer  de¬ 
mands,  and  the  meat- 
eating  public  is  willing 
to  pay  for  quality  and 
service  that  yield  satis¬ 
faction.  When  all  of 
these  agencies  co-oper¬ 
ate  there  can  be  but  one 
end,  one  means  to  an 
end,  that  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  that  type  of  animal  best  suited  to  act  as  an 
agency  for  converting  farm  products  into  edible 
meat  products. 

For  12  years  the  steer  classes,  including  all  of 
the  breeds  of  beef  cattle  represented,  have  been 
judged  by  Walter  Bigger  of  Scotland,  a  breeder  of 
cattle  in  his  own  locality  and  a  distributor  of  meats 
in  his  community.  He  knows  both  ends  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  during  this 
period.  He  has  unified  type  in  the  various  breeds 
competing ;  emphasized  the  importance  of  quality 
and  finish;  insisted  upon  a  wealth  of  natural  flesh 
in  the  areas  where  the  valuable  cuts  are  found,  pay¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  high  dressing 
percentages.  lie  has  penalized  coarseness  or  rough¬ 
ness,  eliminated  tallowy  ends  and  bulging  dewlaps, 
so  common  in  other  days,  and  would  not  tolerate 
animals  failing  to  evidence  a  minimum  of  waste  or 
a  large  proportion  of  edible  meats. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  grand  champion  steers 
he  likewise  passed  upon  the  exhibits  represented  by 
the  4-II  clubs,  that  is  the  boys  and  girls  who  repre¬ 
sent  every  State  and  every  district  in  each  State. 
This  was  a  step  far  in  advance  of  previous  years, 
and  will  perhaps  accomplish  more  in  the  unification 
of  type  and  standardization  of  quality  than  any 
other  single  move  that  the  International  has  made. 


By  Frederick  C.  M inkier 

For  his  Grand  Champion  steer  Judge  Bigger  se¬ 
lected  the  Aberdeen-Angus  second-weight  steer,  G. 
Page,  bred  and  exhibited  by  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College  of  Stillwater.  Commenting  upon  this  ani¬ 
mal,  which  weighed  in  at  995  pounds  and  was  sold 
at  $3  a  pound,  the  judge  said.  “This  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  is  as  nice  an  animal  as  any  that  I  have  selected 
at  the  International.  He  is  a  grand  butchering 
steer,  evidencing  quality  and  finish  with  no  waste.” 
The  Grand  Champion  honor  has  been  won  18  times 
by  one  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  this  is 
the  second  time  that  the  supreme  honor  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  has  been  given  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  college. 

During  37  years  since  the  International  was 
founded  the  Grand  Champion  steer  has  been  awarded 
23  times  to  a  representative  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
breed.  This  is  abundant  evidence  that  selected  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  breed  represent  the  type  that  is  popular 


with  the  producer,  the  butcher,  and  the  consumer. 

Again,  the  supreme  award,  that  is  the  champion, 
of  the  Junior  4-II  show,  was  an  Angus  exhibited  by 
Robert  Vaughn  of  Chenowa,  III.  The  Oklahoma 
college  reserve  champion  Hereford  steer  and  two 
other  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  in  the  steer  group  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  final  awards. 

The  agricultural  colleges  perhaps  stood  out  as 
never  before  as  constructive  agencies  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  livestock  breeding  and  feeding.  ■  The  cham¬ 
pion  barrow  was  bred  and  exhibited  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College;  the  champion  wether  was  bred 
and  exhibited  by  the  University  of  Illinois:  the 
champion  pea  of  three  barrows  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  group  of  three  steers  were  bred 
and  exhibited  by  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College. 

In  the  students'  judging  contest  Kansas  proved  a 
winner  of  the  Sphoor  trophy  with  4,563  points  out  of 
a  possible  5,000 ;  Iowa  second  with  4.516 ;  and  Pur¬ 
due  third  with  4,475.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  Cornell  sent  a  judging  team,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  high  man  in  the  contest  in  the  person 
of  C.  F.  Fagan,  who  achieved  a  record  of  953  points 
out  of  a  possible  1.000  in  his  placing  and  reasons  for 
placing  the  classes  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine. 

In  the  junior  judging  contest  a  team  representing 


Iowa  State  College  was  first,  Michigan  second,  North 
Dakota  third,  and  Oklahoma  fourth.  Both  the 
junior  and  senior  students'  judging  contests  were 
worked  off  on  Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  show,  which  has  many  advantages. 
The  contests  this  year  were  spirited,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  these  contests,  together  with  the  junior  feeding 
contests  and  the  work  achieved  by  the  4-H  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs,  will  have  a  tremendous  influence  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  livestock  judging,  livestock 
production,  and  grain  production  of  the  future. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  wide  variation  in 
the  type  of  meat  animals  that  have  been  presented 
and  represented  by  the  exhibitors  of  the  various 
breeds  of  beef  cattle.  This  year  it  was  of  course 
possible  to  identify  the  various  breeds,  but  it  was 
extraordinary  to  observe  that  the  type  of  animal 
produced  and  represented  by  the  breeders  of  the 
various  classes  of  beef  cattle  conformed  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  animal  best  suited  to  meet  both  the 
producers’  and  the  butchers’  demands.  If  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  has  achieved 
no  other  end  than  that 
of  unifying  the  type  of 
meat  animal  produced 
in  the  various  breeds  it 
has  achieved  one  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  the 
history  of  livestock  pro 
duetion.  It  takes  only 
a  part  of  a  year  to  con¬ 
dition  an  animal,  but  it 
takes  years  to  establish 
that  type  of  individual 
best  suited  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  the 
public. 

Three  years  ago  the 
breeding  classes  in  the 
swine  division  were 
eliminated  and  the  va¬ 
rious  classes  were  based 
upon  a  weight  classifica¬ 
tion.  This  year  only 
market  animals  were  on 
exhibition,  the  first  clas¬ 
sification  being  from  160 
to  200  pounds,  the  sec¬ 
ond  200  to  240  pounds, 
and  the  third  from  240 
to  300  pounds.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  eliminates 
the  argument  regarding 
age  of  the  animal,  and 
makes  it  possible  for 
the  exhibitors  to  con¬ 
form  exactly  with  the 
requirements  of  the 
popular  demands  of  the 
packer  division.  All 
weights  are  checked 
after  the  awards  have 
been  made  at  the  ring¬ 
side. 

More  than  600  head 
of  swine  competed  in  this  division  and.  while  we 
have  seen  larger  exhibits  and  perhaps  higher  quality 
among  some  of  the  exhibits,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  type 
produced  by  the  swine  grower  ever  conformed  closer 
to  that  exacted  by  the  killer  in  order  that  he  may 
pass  on  to  the  consumer  that  kind  of  carcass  that 
the  public  is  demanding. 

Here  ^gain  we  must  pay  a  compliment  to  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  individual  championship  as  well  as  the  group  di¬ 
visions.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  not  only 
carried  away  the  Grand  Championship  on  a  Berk¬ 
shire  of  outstanding  quality  and  merit  but  it  like¬ 
wise  carried  away  houors  on  a  group  of  10  barrows, 
Berkshires,  that  were  judged  first  on  the  hoof  and 
then  sent  over  to  the  packing  house  for  slaughter, 
and  finally  placed  on  the  hook  in  order,  to  determine 
if  it  is  possible  to  look  in  advance  upon  animals  on 
the  hoof  and  to  judge  closely  what  they  will  yield  in 
dressing  percentages  in  quality  and  finish  wrhen 
placed  on  the  hooks  in  the  coolers. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  average  attend¬ 
ant  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  does 
not  appreciate  or  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  car¬ 
load  divisions;  this  holds  true  in  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  This  year  417  carloads  of  cattle  were  in 
competition  for  the  great  (Continued  on  Page  22) 


A  Picture  Gallery  of 
Livestock  Champions 
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Those  Reckless  Hunters 

[When  we  print  a  protest  about  this 
matter,  we  are  told  that  “real  sportsmen" 
do  not  do  any  of  these  things.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  those  who  suffer  from 
such  vandalism  whether  the  depredators 
are  real  sports  or  not.  The  respectable 
sportsmen  should  take  hold  and  help  clean 
up  the  outrageous  situation.] 

We  are  again  going  through  the  open 
hunting  season,  and  the  gunner  puts  on 
his  fancy  hunting  clothes  and  goes  forth 
to  kill,  maim  and  destroy  the  little  folks 
dressed  in  fur  and  feathers,  who  have  just 
as  much  right  to  life  as  he  has  and,  who 
behave  infinitely  better  than  he  does.  In 
the  State  of  Maine  there  are  posted  no¬ 
tices  which  read  as  follows :  “No  open 
hunting  season  on  man.”  That  notice 
ought  to  be  modified  to  read,  “No  open 
hunting  season  on  man,  bird  or  beast.” 

Thirty-six  people  were  killed  in  this 
country  and  over  one  hundred  injured  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  hunting  season.  Isn  t 
it  about  time  that  this  foolish  and  heath¬ 
enish  custom  of  having  an  annual  hunt¬ 
ing  season  was  abolished  for  all  time? 

Here  is  a  family  living  in  a  home  in 
the  country,  surrounded  by  40  or  50 
acres  of  field  and  pasture  and  woodland. 
They  are  fond  of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
wild  life  about  them.  There  is  a  family 
of  gray  squirrels  in  the  old  ash  tree.  A 
family  of  pheasants  have  become  very 
friendly  and  come  quite  near  to  the  house 
to  be  fed.  Occasionally  they  see  a  quail 
or  a  partridge  or  woodcock  in  the  woods 
and  in  the  lake.  Duck  or  geese  are  often 
seen.  Each  year  they  are  obliged  to  go  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  heavily  post¬ 
ing  their  land  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
the  wild  life  from  the  marauding  gunners 
and  it  works  in  about  this  way  :  In  the 
early  morning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
open  hunting  season  they  are  awakened 
by  a  fusilade  of  shots  which  sound  like 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  and  so  it 
goes  day  after  day.  The  family  hardly 
•dares  to  venture  out  in  the  fields  or 
woods,  for  fear  of  catching  stray  shots. 
The  family  of  pheasants  are  scattered  or 
dead,  the  gray  squirrels  are  shot  and  the 
ducks  and  geese  no  longer  come  to  the 
lake.  And  why  all  this  disturbance  and 
destruction?  Why,  simply  to  furnish 
some  so-called  recreation  for  some  men 
and  boys  who  might  and  ought  to  be  in 
some  better  business  than  trespassing  on 
other  people's  property  and  wounding  and 
killing  useful  birds  and  animals,  which 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  property  more 
than  to  anyone  else. 

As  things  are  now  a  license  is  passed 
out  to  anyone  who  pays  the  necessary  fee 
and  no  questions  asked  as  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  to  handle  dangerous 
weapons  properly.  In  general  the  aver¬ 
age  gunner  doesn't  own  the  property  on 
which  he  hunts  and  so  he  might  and 
ought  to  be  arrested  for  trespassing  on 
other  people’s  property  and  killing  useful 
birds.  If  anyone  wants  to  hunt  let  him 
hunt  on  his  own  property  and  even  then 
he  is  a  nuisance  to  the  community. 

Multiply  the  individual  hunter  by  6,- 
000,000  or  7,000,000,  the  number  of  hunt¬ 
ing  licenses  issued  each  year,  and  you  get 
a  little  idea  of  what  a  dangerous  pest  and 
nuisance  the  gunner  has  become.  If  any¬ 
one  considers  hunting  as  a  recreatioix  he 
ought  to  get  a  steady  job  at  some  useful 
occupation  or  adopt  some  other  form  of 
recreation. 

The  wild  birds  and  animals  perform  a 
more  useful  function  than  the  gunner 
does,  so  let  us  protect  the  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  by  abolishing  the  open  hunting  sea¬ 
son  which  has  become  a  needless  nuisance 
to  a  great  multitude  of  people. 

ONE  OF  THE  SUFFEREKS. 


A  Warning 

We  ai*e  informed  that  there  is  a  man 
going  around  in  Pennsylvania,  and  possi¬ 
bly  some  other  States,  representing  him¬ 
self  as  Sam  Krakaur,  of  the  Krakaur 
Poultry  Co.,  West  Washington  Market, 
New  York.  The  company  states  that 
there  is  no  such  person  connected  with 
the  company  and  that  no  representative 
of  the  firm  is  now  on  the  road.  They  ad¬ 
vise  that  anyone  representing  himself  as 
a  buyer  for  the  Krakaur  Company  should 
notify  the  local  police  at  once. 


Efficiency  What  Counts 

Time  and  labor  may  be  saved  by  taking 
thought  of  the  way  one  uses  strength  and 
energy,  and  seeking  for  shorter  axxd  moi’e 
efficient  ways  of  doing  things.  Time  is 
saved  by  using  the  egg  beater  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways :  Instead  of  putting  pumpkin 
and  squash  through  a  sieve,  beat  it  with 
an  egg  beater,  which  makes  it  smooth, 
creamy  and  free  from  lumps.  Put  rice  or 
beans  to  be  washed  in  a  deep  dish,  cover 
with  water  and  use  the  egg  beater.  This 
method  will  clean  them  thoroughly. 

Save  all  bread  crumbs,  soak  until  soft  in 
cold  water  and  beat  with  the  egg  beater. 
Add  to  the  batter  for  brown  bread,  cakes, 
puddings  and  griddle  cakes,  and  note  the 
improvement. 

Prepare  pumpkin  and  squash  easily  and 
quickly  by  this  method :  Wash,  remove  a 
piece  from  one  end  and  scoop  out  seeds 
and  pulp.  Put  half  a  cup  of  water  in  an 
ordinary  tube  cake  tin,  and  put  the  pump¬ 
kin  or  squash  in  to  bake,  placing  the 
cavity  of  the  vegetable  over  the  tube, 
which  conveys  the  heat  and  steam  to  all 
parts,  thereby  cooking  it  very  fast.  When 
done,  the  skin  will  peel  off  like  paper  and 
the  juices  will  all  be  retained,  making  the 
pumpkin  or  squash  moi’e  delicious. 

Cook  boiled  dinners  in  a  roaster  in  the 
oven,  thereby  saving  odors  from  penetrat- 
ing  throughout  the  house.  When  prepar¬ 
ing  mincemeat,  instead  of  peeling  the  ap¬ 
ples,  wash  and  core,  then  chop  finely  and 
add  to  the  mincemeat.  Time  will  be  saved 
in  peeling  and  the  flavor  is  improved. 
Spread  towels,  pillow  cases  and  flat  pieces 
on  the  ironing  boaixl.  Do  the  rest  of  the 
ironing  over  a  few  of  then*  at  a  time,  and 
the  whole  job  will  be  done  in  much  less 
time.  Fasten  an  ordinary  harness  snap 
at  each  end  of  the  clothesline,  and  have 
corresponding  screw  eyes  in  the  posts. 
The  snaps  are  fastened  into  the  screw 
eyes,  and  the  line  snapped  in  place  in  a 
moment.  When  a  sudden  storm  comes 
up,  or  when  the  clothes  are  frozen  stiff 
upon  the  line,  simply  unsnap  each  end  of 
the  line  and  bring  line  and  all  into  the 
house.  This  saves  time,  patience,  labor 
and  frozen  fingers  in  Winter. 

Use  a  large  lemon  grater  for  removing 
popcorn  from  the  cob.  It  does  the  work 
quickly  and  saves  the  hands. 

MRS.  c.  A.  w. 


Crickets  Eat  Strawberries 

On  page  73S  I  read  of  W.  H.  Z.’s  in¬ 
quiry  about  something  eating  his  straw¬ 
berries.  He  may  be  having  the  same 
trouble  that  I  have  had.  My  field  has 
been  infested  wTith  multitudes  of  ci’ickets. 
They  breed  under  the  mulching.  As  the 
everbearing  strawberry  plants  neai’ly 
cover  the  fruit  this  makes  a  good  place 
for  insects  to  hide,  and  once  they  get  the 
taste  of  the  ripe  fruit  they  play  havoc. 
I  lost  hundreds  of  quarts  of  large  ber¬ 
ries,  spoiled  as  No.  1  fruit.  They  al¬ 
ways  select  the  best  berries  on  the  plant. 

In  a  few  cases  I  found  cutworms  but 
in  neai’ly  every  instance  it  has  been 
crickets.  I  found  in  a  score  of  berries 
a  cricket  from  three-eighths  to  one-half 
inch  long  buried  in  the  berry  and  could 
take  hold  of  its  tail  and  pull  it  out. 

I’m  giving  this  information  in  hopes 
of  it  helping  solve  W.  H.  Z.’s  problem. 
The  cost  and  labor  of  destroying  the  pest 
would  amount  to  about  the  loss  of  the 
fruit.  If  you  have  heard  of  other  cases 
would  like  to  know  of  them.  J.  P.  walton. 

Maine. 


The  Bookshelf 

“Gone  With  the  Wind,”  by  Margaret 
Mitchell,  is  a  vivid  story  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Reconstruction  Days.  It  is  not 
a  novel  of  the  war  but  a  description  of 
the  effect  the  war  had  on  the  country 
and  the  people.  It  is  the  story  of  Scar¬ 
lett  O’Hara  who  was  ruthless  but  shrewd 
and  having  seen  the  devastation  of  the 
war  set  to  work  to  make  a  living  and  re¬ 
store  her  plantation.  Rhett  Butlex*,  the 
blockade  runner,  makes  his  fortune  by 
smuggling  and  war  profits  line  his  pock¬ 
ets.  Scarlett’s  cousin,  Melaine  Wilkes, 
is  a  lovable  character,  full  of  ideals  and 
also  of  courage.  The  story  is  a  strong 
portrayal  of  the  end  of  one  ex*a  and  the 
beginning  of  anothei*,  and  the  1,037  pages 
are  packed  full  with  interest  and  once 
started  in  the  reading  it  will  be  difficult 
to  lay  it  aside  until  the  end  in  reached. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 


“The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac.” — This 
is  again  on  hand,  with  the  familiar  yel¬ 
low  cover  and  title  page,  and  will  be 
hanging  from  a  nail  in  many  farm  kitch¬ 
ens.  Robert  Thomas  established  this 
Almanac  in  1793,  and  personally  edited 
it  until  1846.  Then  his  family  carried  it 
on  to  1877,  and  now  Little  Brown  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  get  it  out  annually. 
This  edition  contains  100  pages — must 
interesting  matter  in  addition  to  the  as¬ 
tronomical  data  and  calendar.  It  sells 
for  15  cents,  and  is  available  at  many 
newsstands. 


Business  Bits 


A  complete  wind-charger  outfit  for 
radio  batteries  is  available  from  the 
Zenith  Radio  Coi’p.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Their 
catalog  will  be  found  interesting  and 
helpful. 


The  Massey-Harris  Fai'm  Implement 
Catalog  will  be  of  intei’est  to  every  farm¬ 
er  who  contemplates  buying  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  of  any  kind.  The  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  line  of  Massey-Harris 
equipment  consisting  of  tractox’S,  plows, 
cultivators,  hay  machinery  and  various 
other  tools.  Addi-ess  Massey-Harris  Co., 
Dept.  R-l,  Racine,  Wis. 


The  Ilardie  Sprayer  Catalog  is  a  well- 
printed  and  illustrated  book  that  de¬ 
scribes  a  wide  variety  of  spraying  out¬ 
fits  designed  to  meet  every  need  of  the 
large  commercial  grower  as  well  as  the 
small  gai’dener.  It  w’ill  be  mailed  free 
upon  request — address  Ilardie  Mfg.  Co., 
Hudson,  Mich. 
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Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  57-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  lor  Kellys'  Book  ol  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


iiirpee's 

SEED  ^CATALOG 


Every  flower  and  vegetable  worth 
_ growing.  Many  lower  prices  for  1937. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  693  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

The  earlier  you  get  with  your  Cabbage.  Cauliflower. 
Egg  Plant,  Lettuce,  Pepper  and  Tomato  to  the  market, 
the  more  you  get  for  it.  Why  not  order  your  plants 
from  us?  We  sell  only  transplanted  plants. 

COMSTOCK  NURSERIES,  INC., 

P.  0.  BOX  14  -  VALLEY  STREAM,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plants  oil  D.  I. 

Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 

Early  Egyptian — enough  for  100-ft. 

row  of  each — to  get  acquainted.  Send 
___  dime  today!  Maule’s  Seed  Bank  Free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  329  MauleBldg.,Phila.,Pa.  W 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


BIG 


Direct-Drive 

Wind-Electric 

Plants 


Lifetime,  self-controlled, 
heavy,  slow  speed,  “aircooled”  , 
direct-drive  Generator  [no  gears]. 
Powerful  wide  blade  Impellers. 
1200  and  2400  watt  32-volt  sizes. 
Weights  460  &  680  pounds.  Also 
huge  110-volt  sizes.  Heavy  duty 
batteries  and  towers.  At  factory 
prices.  FREE  Literature. 

Wind  Impeller  Electric  Wks.  rnyVi  Ellsworth,  la. 

A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  -  WILLARDS,  Md. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  praeti cal  an <1 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY  BOOK! 


Our  new  illustrated  berry  book  contains  a  full  description  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  tell s 

Also  many  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  Its  FILETL  Send  3 _ ia  _. 

ELA.Y3NTER.  23  XL  OSS.  Box  103,  SalistoTTiy,  3Vtc2. 


— HARRIS  SHDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  specialize  in  breeding  and  growing  early  high  yielding 
strains  of  MUSKMELON,  SWEET  CORN,  TOMA¬ 
TOES,  PEPPERS,  BEETS  etc.  for  gardeners  whose  sea¬ 
sons  are  short. 

Our  famous  strains  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vieor,  earii- 
ness  and  high  yield. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
■Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  20,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

— 1937  CATALOGUE  lUfW/ieadll— 


SEEDS  for  YOUR  FARM! 


Get  BIGGER  CROPS*  Make  MORE  MONEY 

Protect  yourself  against  possible  shortage  of 
high  grade  seeds.  Order  NOW  for  delivery  next 
Spring.  Hoffman’s  heavy  yielding  seeds  have  been 
famous  for  38  years  because  they  are  clean,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  prolific. 

All  varieties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans, 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc.  WRITE 
TODAY.  Send  name,  address,  also  seeds  you  will 
need. NO  MONEY  DOWN.  Pay  upon  delivery  of  seed. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  210,  Landisville,  Pa 
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Pennsylvania 

The  Allied  Dairy  Farmers’  Association, 
which  includes  farmers  from  Southeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States, 
elected  Senator  Weldon  B.  Heyburu,  of 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
association  during  its  annual  meeting  on 
December  7  in  Coatesville,  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty.  Other  officers  named  follow :  Stewart 
Senft,  of  York  County,  and  Wilbur  K. 
Moffett,  of  Chester  County,  vice-presi¬ 
dents  ;  Daniel  Buckley,  of  Montgomery 
County,  secretary;  David  Crawford,  of 
Chester  County,  treasurer. 

Resolutions  were  approved  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  asking  legal  restrictions  on  the 
check-off  system  by  which  producers’  co¬ 
operatives  and  associations  collect  dues 
from  the  producers ;  removal  of  all  public 
service  commission  regulations  on  milk 
transportation  from  the  producer  to  the 
dealer;  a  Statewide  differential  for  stores 
selling  milk  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  a 
flat  rate  to  producers  for  all  milk. 


Fourteen  head  of  beeves,  averaging  1,- 
030  pounds,  sold  for  an  average  price  of 
311.03  per  cwt.,  at  the  Round-Up  and 
Sale  of  the  Red  Rose  4-H  Baby  Beef 
( 'lub,  held  on  December  9  at  the  Keller 
Brothers’  stockyards  in  Mount  Joy,  Lan¬ 
caster  County.  Outstanding  in  the  lot, 
all  of  which  had  been  fed  by  the  club 
members  for  a  total  of  341  days,  was  a 
steer  owned  by  Harold  Risser,  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Lancaster  County,  which  gained 
S95  pounds,  or  an  average  gain  of  2.(52 
pounds  per  day.  The  animal  weighed  435 
pounds  when  purchased  by  Risser  and 
when  he  sold  it.  tipped  the  scales  at  1,- 
330  pounds.  “This  is  the  largest  daily 
gain  that  was  ever  recorded  for  a  steer 
in  the  history  of  4-H  club  work  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  declared  J.  F.  Keim,  of  State 
College,  and  assistant  4-II  club  leader  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Fall  and  Winter  management  of  poul¬ 
try  flocks  were  discussed  at  a  series  of 
meetings  held  in  six  sections  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  County,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
C.  O.  Dossin,  poultry  specialist  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  educa¬ 
tional  sessions  were  arranged  by  the  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Agricultural  Extension 
Association.  All  poultry-raisers  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County  who  are  registered  with  the 
association  attended  the  various  meet¬ 
ings.  The  topics  discussed  included  :  late 
molting  of  poultry,  Fall  diseases,  use  of 
cod-liver  oil,  heat  and  ventilation  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  the  use  of  lights  for  in¬ 
creased  egg  productions. 

The  meetings  were  held  on  December  3 
at  the  farm  of  M.  G.  Sander,  near  Wit- 
nier ;  the  farm  of  Arthur  Brown,  near 
Little  Britain,  and  in  the  basement  of  the 
Farmers’  National  Bank,  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  ;  on  December  4,  at  the  farm  of 
Maurice  G.  Rohrer,  two  miles  east  of 
Strasburg,  the  farm  of  Sylvanus  Stol- 
tzfus,  near  Morgantown,  and  at  Rutt’s 
schoolliouse,  near  Elizabethtown. 


A  joint  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty  Fruit-Growers’  Association  and  the 
Lancaster  County  Beekeepers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  held  in  the  Lancaster  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  on  December  10.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  short  business  session  of  the 
fruit-growers.  Dr.  Kenneth  Ilood.  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department 
of  Agricultural  economics,  discussed  the 
outlook  of  the  fruit  industry,  with  special 
references  given  to  markets  and  new 
plantings.  Prof.  E.  J.  Anderson,  exten¬ 
sion  bee  specialist  of  State  College,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  proper  management  of  bees 
during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring. 


The  organization  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  has  been  launched. 
The  organization  got  under  way  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  during  a  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  on  December  S  in  the 
Lancaster  Post  Office  building.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  State  College,  the  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners'  Association,  attended  the 
meeting  at  which  time  plans  were  made 
for  forming  the  new  group. 

Tomato-growers  who  produced  ten  tons 
or  more  per  acre  of  tomatoes  this  year 
will  be  eligible  for  membership.  The  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  will  issue 
certificates  to  all  growers  who  qualify  for 
membership  while  emblems  and  special 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  members  who 
produced  the  greatest  quantity  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade  tomatoes. 

The  following  were  named  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  committee  of  the  Ten  Ton  To¬ 
mato  Club  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association:  Chairman,  Harry 
W.  Huffnagle,  Quarryville;  secretary, 


Farm  Notes 

John  S.  Shenk,  Lancaster;  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  Bristol ;  E.  A.  Rice,  Biglerville ; 
Arthur  Brown,  Nottingham;  William  A. 
Free,  secretary,  Pennsylvania  Cam#rs’ 
Association ;  J.  M.  Huffington,  vegetable 
specialist  and  M.  O.  Armes.  agricultural 
economist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Local  growers  interested  in  joining  can 
obtain  application  blanks  from  the  office 
of  County  Agent  F.  S.  Bucher,  202  Lan¬ 
caster  Post  Office  Building. 


H.  S.  Sloat,  assistant  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Agent,  says  that  in  housing  pul¬ 
lets  for  the  Winter,  it  is  a  poor  practice 
to  place  all  fowls,  regardless  of  size  and 
stage  of  maturity,  in  the  same  pen.  It 
will  pay  better  to  sort  them  into  different 
grades,  he  said.  Pullets  ready  to  lay 
should  be  placed  in  one  group  because 
they  are  likely  to  keep  the  immature 


birds  away  from  the  hoppers.  Also,  since 
they  are  by  themselves,  they  can  be  fed 
for  egg  production.  The  second  or  me¬ 
dium  grade  pullets  can  be  housed  in  an¬ 
other  pen.  These  consist  of  healthy  pul¬ 
lets  starting  to  comb  up  nicely  but  may 
not  lay  for  another  month.  Many  of  the 
third  grade,  the  smaller,  slow  maturing 
pullets,  should  be  sold  for  meat.  It  re¬ 
quires  too  long  to  grow  them  to  maturity. 
Also,  they  are  likely  to  be  undersized  and 
have  a  tendency  to  lay  small  eggs 
throughout  their  lives.  f.  y.  oren. 


The  Bookshelf 

“How  to  Make  Candy,”  by  Walter 
W.  Chenoweth,  Professor  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Manufactures  and  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticultural  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  Massachusetts  State  College,  fills  a 
long  felt  need  of  the  housewife  and  the 
student  of  domestic  science.  The  author 
has  had  more  than  ten  years'  experience 
in  teaching  both  college  students  and 
homemakers  candy-making  through  dem¬ 


onstration  and  laboratory  work  and  his 
object  in  writing  the  book  is  to  help  to 
popularize  home  candy-making  by  stimu¬ 
lating  a  greater  interest  and  by  simplify¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  methods  now  in 
use.  It  contains  more  than  2S  illustra¬ 
tions  and  100  recipes,  particular  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  detail  concerning  ma¬ 
terials  and  procedure.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York ;  price  $1.75. 


“The  Alice  Bradley  Menu  -  Cook 
Book”  is  one  of  four  volumes  in  which 
the  author  sets  down  menus  for  the 
months  of  the  year  as  well  as  marketing 
lists  and  recipes.  There  are,  in  addition,, 
special  holiday  menus  for  each  month. 
Miss  Bradley  is  principal  of  Miss  Farm¬ 
er’s  School  of  Cookery  in  Boston  and  is 
one  of  the  best  known  food  experts  in 
the  country.  Her  books  contain  valuable 
material  for  both  the  new  and  the  expe¬ 
rienced  housewife  and  there  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  index  in  each  volume.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Co. ;  price  $1.50. 


A  MUD  TIRE  •  A  SNOW  TIRE  •  A  TIRE  FOR  ANY  TOUGH  GOING 


VJ  tractor- 
.roved  tire 

“SantteitownPfarms- 

on  then  tors 

„  rubber  on  tract 
£  and  money-  .r 
three  saving  at  All. 
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good/year 


GREATEST  O  F  F  -  T  H  E  -  H  A  R  D  -  RO  A  D 
TIRE  EVER  BUILT 


GOODYEAR  SURE-GRIP  is  a 
tire  with  a  specialty! 

Its  specialty  is  pulling  through 
mud,  through  snow,  through  any 
of  the  tough  going  that  faces  a 
farm  truck  or  car  in  winter  drifts, 
spring  thaws  and  fall  rains. 

It  does  away  with  all  the  bother 
of  chains.  It  eliminates  delays. 
It  lets  you  drive  your  truck — 
or  your  car — where  you  always 
hesitated  to  drive  it  before. 


Sure-Grip  is  the  greatest  off- 
the-hard-road  tire  ever  built. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  dealer  to 
show  it  to  you.  Notice  the  big 
tough  lugs,  edged  to  bite  deep 
into  snow  or  soft  earth.  See  the 
high,  heavy  shoulders  which  give 
you  extra  push  in  bad  going. 
Note  the  tread  —  designed  to 
make  the  tire  self-cleaning. 

If  your  present  tires  are  still 
good,  store  them  until  spring  and 
put  on  Sure-Grips  for  the  winter. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  8c  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  AKRON,  OHIO 
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Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


Are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Hardy, 
Healthy,  Upland  Grown,  Uniform  with  a 
splendid  top  growth  and  fine  root  system. 
That’s  why  our  customers  have  for  the  past 
53  years  had  such  constantly  successful  re¬ 
sults. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and  find  out  a- 
bout  the  hardy,  healthy,  true  to  name  stock 
grown  in  our  400  acre  upland  nurseries.  No 
matter  how  many  or  how  few  itemsyou  need, 
it  will  enable  you  to  buy  direct  from  the  grow¬ 
er  and  save  money  on  stock  that  grows  faster 
and  stronger  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
root  system — satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Our  Rose  and  Shrub  Values  Are  Exceptional 
This  Season. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
39  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  FDD  FREE  CATALOG 


et  Your  Seeds  Now 


WE’LL  TRUST  YOU  ! 

VFor  4  years,  thousands  of  farmers 
i  have  used  Maule’s  popular  Easy- 
,  Payment  Plan— get  all  the  seeds 
.  you  want  and  let  your  crops  help 
\  pay  for  them  this  fall.  No  interest. 
JIaule’s  tested,  guaranteed 
.  seeds  for  prize  vegetables  and  , 
\  flowers,  low  prices.  Down  A 
payment  with  order,  noth-  -'So 
ing  more  till  September. 


Oft, 

jHaule’s 

FAMOUS 

Easy- 

Payment 

Plan 


SEND  TODAY  for  this  FREE  BOOK 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
327  Maule  Bldg., Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  JIaule’s  Seed  Book  free  and 
convenient  Easy-Payment  Plan. 


^  Name  . 

R  I>.  or  St  . 
P.O.  &  State 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 

Box  565  Established  1854  Painesville,  Ohio 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  TJrbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


SPEED  CONTROL 

of  your  Auto  Power  Plant  by 

MILLER  GOVERNORS 

Bronze  Bearings.lfc  r  AQ 
SensitiveAccurateVw*  * 
Ford  son  Special  all  tfe  M 
attachments  ipU.UU 
Returnable.  Payments  Refunded 
MONROETON  METAL  CO. 
Monroeton.  Pennsylvania 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

S  .  By  d.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
SH  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

~  carpentry  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  for  sale  by  “ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 
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Potato  Club  &  Vegetable  Growers  to  Meet 


[The  joint  meetings  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  and  N.  Y.  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  at  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  6-7,  has 
so  much  of  interest  to  New  York  State 
Farmers  that  we  print  the  program  in 
full.] 

Wednesday,  January  6,  forenoon.  Ar¬ 
mory  Mess-hall : 

10  A.  M. — Welcome  by  Roy  A.  Porter, 
president  E.  S.  P.  C..  and  Henry  Mar- 
quardt,  president  N.  Y.  S.  Y.  G.  A. 

10:15 — Report  of  Progress  of  Joint 
Committee  of  E.  S.  P.  C.  and  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation — E.  S.  Foster,  secre¬ 
tary  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

10  :45 — Discussion  led  by  Roy  Porter. 

11 — Directors  meeting  of  F.  S.  P.  C., 

Louis  Room,  Onondaga  Hotel. 

11 — Report  of  Vegetable  Committee  of 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation — .T.  F. 
Ameele,  Chairman  of  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee. 

11  :30 — Discussion,  led  by  Henry  Mar- 
quart. 

11 :45 — Adjourn  for  trade  show  and 
lunch  hour. 

1 :30  P.  M. — Carl  Wellington,  Arkport. 
Chairman.  Marketing  Potatoes  Co-oper¬ 
atively  in  Pennsylvania — Geo.  A.  Stuart, 
formerly  Director  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Markets. 

2  :lo — Discussion. 

2 :30  —  Henry  Marquart,  Chairman. 
Vegetable  Marketing  in  Connecticut  — 
John  Christensen,  President  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  of  America,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn. 

2  :50 — Improved  Varieties  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles  and  Seed  Growing — Harm  Drewes, 
Ferry  Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

3 —  Business  Meeting  of  F.  S.  P.  C., 
Hiawatha  Room.  Onondaga  Hotel.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  Winner  Blight.  Proof  Po¬ 
tato  Variety  Contest — Donald  Reddick, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca. 

4 —  Directors  Meeting  of  N.  Y.  S.  V.  G. 
A.,  Louis  Room,  Onondaga  Hotel ;  din¬ 
ner  together. 

Thursday,  January  7.  -forenoon,  Ar¬ 
mory  Mess-hall.  Ed  Moxey,  Jamesville, 
Chairman. 

9 :30  A.  M. — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  and  1937  meeting  in 
New  York  City — II.  D.  Brown,  Secretary, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

10 — The  Program  of  the  Northeastern 
Vegetable  Growers’  Conference — Frank 
App,  Manager  Soahrook  Farms.  Vineland. 

N.  .T. 

10  :45 — Roy  Porter.  Chairman.  The 
Outlook  for  1937  Potato  Markets — II.  B. 
Tabb,  Chicago,  Ill. 

11 :30 — Discussion. 

11  :45 — Adjourn  for  trade  show  and 
lunch  hour. 

Thursday.  January  7.  afternoon.  Ball¬ 
room,  Onondaga  Hotel ;  Gilbert  Prole, 
Batavia,  Chairman. 

1 :30  P.  M. — J.oint  Session  :  The  Price 
Outlook  for  1937 — Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  N. 
Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

2  :15 — Discussion. 

2  :30 — Some  New  Tilings  in  Research — 
Dean  C.  E.  Ladd,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

3  :15 — Discussion. 

3 :30  —  Bringing  the  Producers  and 
Consumers  Together — Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Drill 
Hall,  Armory. 

4 — Excursion  to  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 
New  Terminal  Facilities,  led  by  C.  F. 
Olp,  Superintendent  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 
System  at  Syracuse. 

4. — Meeting  of  General  Committee  of 
N.  Y.  State  Farm  Foods  Exposition ; 
Parlor  D  and  E,  Onondaga  Hotel. 

6  :30 — Banquet  at  Hotel  Onondaga  ; 
Speakers :  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck, 
Mayor  Marvin  and  Miss  Kathryn  Cytry- 
nak,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  4-II  Club  Potato 
Champion  of  New  York. 


Friday,  January  S,  forenoon,  Armory 
Mess-hall;  Maurice  Butts,  Sodus,  Chair¬ 
man. 

9  :^)  A.  M. — A  Study  of  Potato  Mar¬ 
keting  in  Cleveland— Paul  if.  Findlen,  N. 
Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

10  —  Business  Meeting,  N.  Y.  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  Louis 
Room,  Onondaga  Hotel. 

10 — Grade  Analysis  of  Potatoes  in  the 
Cleveland  Market — F.  V.  Hardenburgh, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca. 

10  :15 — Discussion. 

10:30 — Business  Meeting,  F.  S.  P.  C., 
Mess-hall,  Armory. 

11 :30 — Adjourn  for  Trade  Show  and 
Lunch  Hour. 

Friday,  January  S.  afternoon,  Armory 
Mess-hall;  Lewis  A.  Toan,  Perry,  Chair¬ 
man. 

1:30  P.  M. — Consumer  Buying  of  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  Cleveland — Mrs.  Alida  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Ithaca. 

2 — Discussion. 

2:15  —  Canning  Potato  Salad,  a  New 
Outlet  for  Potatoes  —  L.  C.  Mazzola, 
Ivanhoe  Foods,  Inc.,  Auburn. 

2  :30 — Roundtable  on  Irrigation,  led  by 
G.  .T.  Raleigh,  and  Bert  Jennings,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca ; 
Walter  Fmerick,  Watervleit,  Chairman. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Prices  of  most  kinds  of  goods  have  been 
advancing  during  Autumn  and  early  'Win¬ 
ter.  The  rise  is  partly  the  result  of  bet¬ 
ter  times  with  more  work  at  higher  wages 
and  partly,  perhaps,  the  outcome  of  pre¬ 
vious  tinkering  with  money  and  bank 
credit.  So  far,  the  prices  of  many  farm 
products  have  been  getting  their  full 
share  of  recent  higher  trends,  but  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  buys,  especially  the 
feeds,  has  been  going  up,  too. 

Cost  of  grain  is  the  big  drawback  to 
the  market  situation  for  dairy,  poultry 
and  livestock  products.  Butter,  cheese, 
eggs  and  milk  have  not  advanced  much, 
if  any,  compared  with  prices  a  year  ago. 
Poultry  is  lower  this  year  and  so  are  cat¬ 
tle  and  lambs.  Hogs  and  calves  are  a 
little  higher.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  bran 
had  doubled,  hay  and  cottonseed  meal  are 
up  50  per  cent  without  much  prospect  of 
selling  lower  until  the  next  crop.  Chances 
are  that  most  of  the  animal  products  will 
do  well  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  mar¬ 
kets  and  they  may  sell  enough  higher,  es¬ 
pecially  livestock  and  meats,  to  bring  the 
sales  returns  into  better  balance  with  the 
feed  bills.  The  best  market  position  is 
held  by  growers  of  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
potatoes  and  apples,  all  bringing  good  re¬ 
turns  to  those  who  were  able  to  raise  fair 
crops  last  season. 

Most  of  the  farm  income  this  Winter 
will  be  coming  from  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
potatoes  and  whatever  remains  in  the 
cellars  and  store-rooms,  perhaps  some 
onions  and  apples.  Southern  farmers  will 
he  selling  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  citrus 
fruits  and  truck  crops.  The  price  outlook 
for  most  of  these  products  continues  fair 
to  good.  The  market  action  shows  a 
pleasing  change  from  that  of  the  early 
30’s.  Demand  is  so  much  better  that  the 
price  advances  for  anything  not  in  full 
supply.  Prospects  seem  best  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  apples  and,  because  of  heavy 
production,  poorest  for  onions,  oranges 
and  grapefruit.  Southern  truck  farmers 
again  seem  to  be  raising  too  many  cab¬ 
bages,  and  may  get  low  prices  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  Some  kraut  makers 
have  gone  to  Texas,  expecting  to  buy  cab¬ 


bage  cheaply  enough  to  under-sell  north¬ 
ern  kraut.  Other  truck  plantings  are 
larger,  too,  in  the  South,  but  frost  dam¬ 
age  and  increasing  northern  demand  may 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

The  world  production  of  grain  is  light, 
and  the  demand  better  as  business  condi¬ 
tions  improve  in  most  countries.  Grain 
farmers  are  helped  but  feeders  feel  the 
pinch  of  such  markets  as  we  have  had 
this  Fall  and  Winter,  and  are  likely  to 
have  for  months  to  come.  Livestock  prices 
may  advance,  but  the  many  farmers  who 
buy  meat  and  sell  very  few  meat  animals 
will  not  be  any  the  happier.  Poultry 
ought  to  advance  with  meats,  hut  the 
large  hatch  and  the  heavier  storage  hold¬ 
ings  may  keep  the  market  in  cheek.  Egg- 
prices  may  go  down,  of  course,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  so  fast  as  usual,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  Winter  and  the  demand. 
Probably  the  prices  will  average  higher 
than  last  Winter.  Storage  holdings  and 
fresh  supplies  are  very  moderate  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  using  more  eggs. 

What  kind  of  a  Winter  we  will  have  is 
anybody's  guess,  but  the  start  is  rather 
mild  with  snowfalls  light  in  most  parts  of 
the  North  and  weather  not  very  cold.  In 
the  South  and  West,  rain  has  helped  the 
soil  and  the  Winter  crops,  but  more  is 
needed  in  the  far  western  grain  region. 

G.  B.  F. 


Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

All  that  gobbles  is  no  longer  gold  in  the 
turkey  business  here.  Some  of  the  big 
producers  in  this  section  say  that  they 
are  losing  money  this  year.  The  average 
Thanksgiving  price  was  18  to  20c  per 
pound.  A  25-pound  tom  sold  recently  for 
82.  Hen  turkeys,  weighing  6  to  7  pounds 
each,  went  at  65c  per  bird  at  a  local  auc¬ 
tion.  Birds  shipped  to  Boston  brought  no 
more  than  those  sold  locally.  Range-fed 
birds  can  be  shipped  in  from  the  West  for 
less  than  the  fancy  eastern  bird  can  be 
produced.  Feed  costs  are  high.  The  man 
with  a  few  birds  on  free  range  can  make 
some  money  at  18c.  Also  he  can  compete 
with  the  western  growers  and  not  he 
broke  doing  it.  But  the  margin  of  profit, 
on  the  artificially  raised  bird,  becomes 
slimmer  and  more  of  a  gamble  every 
year.  Competition  with  western  birds  is 
breaking  the  big,  eastern  grower  whose 
flocks  are  penned. 

Last  Summer,  a  local  man  raised  a 
grain  that  is  not  generally  known  hero. 
This  is  called  Indian  wheat.  It  yields 
from  the  ground  up,  and  is  a  sure  and 
heavy  cropper.  It  doesn’t  blast,  like 
buckwheat,  yet  the  plant  is  similar  to  it, 
though  the  seed  is  shaped  like  wheat. 
This  grain  may  be  seeded  in  every  other 
drill,  14  inches  apart  in  rows,  with  the 
drill  shut  off  as  much  as  possible.  Then 
the  ground  can  be  dragged  to  scatter  the 
seed.  Indian  wheat  can  be  planted  early 
or  late  as  it  yields  quickly.  It  improves 
run-down  soil  and  kills  quack  and  mus¬ 
tard.  Also  it  makes  good  green  feed  for 
the  silo  if  cut  and  put  in  the  first  day 
If  planted  during  July,  on  high  land,  it 
shouldn’t  be  cut  until  hit  by  frost  so  that 
it  will  cure  quickly  for  thrashing.  Buck¬ 
wheat  also  cures  much  sooner  if  it  isn’t 
cut  until  after  a  frost. 

Wild  ducks  were  very  plentiful  here 
this  Fall.  It  was  common  to  see  several 
hundred  resting  on  the  water  together. 
The  ducks  liked  to  rest,  especially,  on  a 
flat  where  buckwheat  had  been  raised. 
Pheasants  were  much  scarcer  than  usual. 
Hawks  and  owls  were  legion.  I  had  six 
almost  grown  chickens,  that  ranged  by 
themselves,  carried  away  by  hawks.  Some 
neighbors  have  recommended  catching  the 
hawks  witli  traps  on  high  posts. 

Quite  a  few  frog-hunters,  armed  with 
sacks  and  paddles,  were  after  frogs  this 
Fall.  Whole  families  came  together 
sometimes,  all  wearing  hoots  and  with 
even  the  youngsters  carrying  paddles. 
Some  catchers  averaged  three  to  four 
dollars  per  day.  Others  claimed  they 
wouldn’t  go  out  for  less  than  ,$10  worth 
of  legs. 

Soon  the  seed  catalogs  will  be  arriving, 
filled  with  enticing  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  that  make  the  mouth  water.  And 
how  the  dyed-in-the-wool  gardeners  do 
gloat  over  them  through  the  long  Winter 
evenings,  visioning  matchless  tomatoes 
and  zinnias  while  out-of-doors  the  snow 
piles  high.  m.  v.  f. 


Asparagus,  Now  on  Hand  the  Whole  Year  in  Large  Markets 
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INCREASE!!!: 


HIS  TRADE  MARK 

IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 
FOR  TRUE-TO-NAME 

QUALITY  PLANTS 

Your  Berry  Profits  “At 
Extra  Cost  To  You.” 


For  the  past  36  years  the  name  Townsend  has 
represented  all  that  is  best  in  berry  growing.  It 
is  the  by-word  for  True  To  Name  Heavy  Yield- 
ing  Quality  Plants.  Tho  largest  berry-growing 
associations  in  the  country  use  Townsend’s 
plants  annually.  Fruit  growers  and  home  gar¬ 
deners  in  48  states  set  Townsend's  Select  Strain 
Plants  last  year.  They  are  bred  for  heavier 
yields,  increasing  your  profits  at  no  extra  cost. 


40  PAGE  BERRY  BOOK 

This  Free  Book  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  and  describes 
best  money-making  varieties. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  Blackberries,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  how 
World’s  largest  growers  of 
Strawberry  Plants  make  plant 
■selection  and  increase  yields. 
Every  Fruit  Grower  and  Home 
Gardener  should  have  this 
book.  A  postal  will  bring  your 
free  copy. 


Items  from  North  Wind 
Farm 

Crops  about  here  were  fair  to  middling, 
running  about  one-third  off  from  normal. 
Hay  was  very  short  due  to  an  exception¬ 
ally  dry  May.  Oats  were  very  heavy  in 
weight.  What  few  buckwheat  fields  there 
were,  were  very  weedy.  I  had  one  field 
of  buckwheat  which  on  the  red  loam  up¬ 
land  ran  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  on 
the  heavy  clay  lands,  gave  only  five. 

Although  buckwheat  is  considered  to 
shatter  easily,  my  buckwheat  this  year 
was  plenty  tough  to  thrash  out.  I  used 
one  of  the  new  tractor-drawn  combines. 
I  had  much  trouble  keeping  the  grain 
clean  of  lambs’  quarters  weed  seed  whicn 
was  very  heavy  in  the  field.  The  sales¬ 
man's  mechanic  could  not  get  the  ma¬ 
chine  adjusted  so  the  weed  would  be 
cleaned  out,  so  I  slept  over  the  problem 
one  night. 

The  next  day  I  removed  the  cylin¬ 
drical  dirt  screen  which  is  in  the  clean 
grain  auger  and  substituted  the  Soy  bean 
screen  which  has  larger  punchings.  The 
machine  is  only  equipped  with  two  of 
these  dirt  screens.  One  for  the  smaller 
grains  and  the  one  for  Soy  beans.  L 
found  by  testing  it  that  the  buckwheat 
grain  did  not  fall  through  the  punched 
holes  of  the  screen  but  that  all  the  weed 


(Certified) 

Note  the  Enormous  Size 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR! 

Our  seeds  are  especially  grown  and  bred  to  give  the  best  results 
for  growers  here  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  North* 
ern  climate  together  with  our  careful  breeding  and  selection  make 
Harris  Seeds  remarkable  for  vigor,  earliness,  high  yield  and  fine 
flavor. 

Among  The  Outstanding  Varieties  You  Should  Try  Are: 

Early  Bancross  39  Sweet  Corn 

10  days  earlier.than  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

“King  of  the  North”  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper. 

Harris  Ballhead  Cabbage 

Noted  for  solid  heads,  immense  yields. 

Certified  Tomato  Seed 

Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Varieties  include 
Nystate  (new)  Rutgers  (newj  Prichard’s 
Scarlet  Topper,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  improved  varieties  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers  which  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
new  catalog.  Send  for  your  Free  Copy  Today! 

If  i?ou  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  19,  Coldwater,  N.  Y- 

1937 CATALOGUE  nOWMCUfy 


Sow  HARRIS  SEEPS  for  Earlier  Crops  .  .  Better  Yields 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury  Maryland 

——II'  — — — 


ELLOGG’S  THOROBREDS  GROW  BEST 


AZING  NEW 

EVERBEARING 


A 


STRAWBERRY 

It’s  new  in  size,  shape, 
color,  sparkling  appear¬ 
ance,  fine  flavor  and  heavy 
fruiting  qualities.  Plant 
this  spring,  enjoy  its  pro- 

lific  fruit  this  summer  and  fall ! 
An  ideal  berry  for  home-yard 
and  field,  with  big  money-mak¬ 
ing  commercial  opportunity. 

BIG  NEW  BERRY  BOOK  FREE! 

One  of  the  new  and  best  varieties  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  brand-new  fruit  and 
berry  book— write  for  your  FREE  copy 
today.  Select  only  the  best  varieties 
at  rock  bottom,  money-saving  prices! 


•  Ws  also  send  FREE  the  new  book, 
“Key  to  Strawberry  Profits.”  Con¬ 
tains  cream  of  50  years'  success, 
reveals  the  simple,  easy,  modern 
methods  that  bring:  big:  profits  from 
berries.  Follow  its  simple  directions 
and  obtain  outstanding  results  in 
berry  growing.  Write  at  once,  both 
books  mailed  FREE! 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Box  2  166  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Stra> 

•vberries 

PAY 

52  years'  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  Rret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PERDUE  C  TRAWBIRKV 

SSiSSfw  PLANTS  JL 


yp1  STATE  CERTIFIED 

peake,  Big  Joe,  etc.  Write  for  Free 


aud  save  30%  on  your  order. 
Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE, 


Dorsett.  Fair- 

Chesa 

- - Catalog 

36  yrs.  of  Honest,  Etlicient 

Box  20,  Showed,  Md. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 
Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  welt 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 


Size  3  ft.  x  0  ft.,  $1.50;  Painted  pure  white 
lead  palut,  $1.83;  Painted  and  glazed  with 
double  thick  glass,  bedded  in  putty,  $3.65; 
with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40.  Prices,  cash 
with  order,  and  subject  to  change.  Crating 
on  glazed  sash  only,  75e  extra  on  each  six 
sash  or  less.  Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No. 
034  describing  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 


METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFC.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3  Speeds  Fed. 
and  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  S 
hours  per  £.1. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


2£ _ 

Amazing:  monoy-matcor  for  farms,  truck  cfar- 
dena.  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homos,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  woods.  Kuna  bole 
machinery .  L  to  5  H.  P.  ridinpr  or  walking  typos. 
Writ©  i or  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Wr  ■ite  nearest  ojffice} 
4701  Front  St.f  Galesburg,  Kansas 
.  130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
V5812-F Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 
l  668»F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


seed  did.  The  result  was  a  practically 
100  per  cent  clean  grain. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  combines  were 
sold  in  this  section  and  more  M  ould  have 
been  if  the  farmers  could  afford  it.  When 
it  was  time  for  me  to  harvest  my  Soy 
beans,  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  help 
me,  got  a  WPA  job  so  I  decided  to  go  it 
alone.  My  combine  has  a  sacking  plat¬ 
form  with  sacking  spouts.  One  man  is 
supposed  to  tend  to  the  sacking  and  one 
man  drives  the  tractor. 

The  sacking  spout  is  equipped  with  a 
double  mouth,  thus  handling  two  bags.  A 
valve  is  in  the  main  spout.  In  order  to 
handle  the  machine  alone,  I  bolted  a 
clamp  on  to  the  valve  handle  and  tied 
a  light  sash  cord  to  the  clamp,  running 
the  cord  to  the  seat  of  the  tractor.  While 
seated  on  the  tractor,  I  watched  the  bulge 
in  the  bag  being  tilled  and  when  the 
bulge  indicated  the  sack  was  filled,  I 
jerked  on  the  cord  which  operated  the 
valve  so  that  the  second  bag  was  fed 
grain. 

When  both  sacks  were  full,  I  stopped 
the  tractor  and  tied  up  the  sacks,  kicking 
them  off  on  to  the  ground.  This  way 
took  about  one-third  longer  than  with 
two  men,  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
became  less  tired  than  when  operating 
with  a  second  man.  The  stopping  of  the 
tractor  and  tieing  of  the  sacks  gave  re¬ 
lief  to  my  muscles. 

The  Soy  beans  grew  spotty.  On  the 
damp  low  lands,  they  were  six  feet  high 
and  on  the  uplands  only  18  inches.  They 
did  kill  out  a  few  spots  of  Canada  thistle. 

Noting  the  way  the  weeds  flourish  un¬ 
der  adverse  conditions,  I  presume  because 
of  their  strong  root  systems,  I  wonder 
why  the  plant  breeders  and  experiment 
stations  don’t  pay  some  attention  to  get¬ 
ting  stronger  root  systems  on  to  standard 
grains  instead  of  concentrating  on  larger 
grains  and  heads.  I  would  think  the 
foundation  to  the  plant  is  most  import¬ 
ant  even  as  in  a  building  structure. 

Out  in  the  Middle  West,  there  are  quite 
a  few  mills  which  convert  Soy  beans  into 
industrial  products.  I  wish  there  were 
some  around  here  as  it  would  give  a  new 
profitable  outlet  for  the  farmer.  As  it  is 
now,  Soy  beans  around  here  arc  univer¬ 
sally  raised  just  for  the  hay.  n.  j.  s. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 


Books  for  the  Home 

Success  With  House  Plants, 

Jane  Leslie  Ivift  and  Karin  B. 


Hedenberg  . $0.75 

American  Rock  Gardens, 

Stephen  Hamblin .  1.25 

Every  Woman’s  Canning  Book, 

Mary  B.  Hughes .  1.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorkeb, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 
ARE  BEST 

Garden  and  Field  Seeds  grown  in  cool  summer 
climate  of  the  Finger  Lakes  Country  are  hardy 
and  vigorous.  Plant  diseases  of  the  south  are 
unknown  on  our  Seed  Farms  inWestern  NewYork 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  Seed  Catalogue, 

SKftkl  tEED  FARMS 

HJUn  J  HALL.  NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


Early  to  Late 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corns 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley.  Silage,  Corn, 
Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 
Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets. 
Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed  Canary 
Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  fertilize  soils,  treat  seeds,  protect  crops. 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N,  Y. 


Smooth,  firm,  thick  flesh,  very 
solid,  few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
Brilliant  red,  ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy— fine  both 
for  slicing  and  canning.  Compact  vines. 
Full  1  5c-pacScet  Free,  with  Maule’s  Seed 
Book.  Send  3c  for  post-  ,f}/  / 
age.  Or,  send  25c  for 
1  ox.  Postpaid  New 
low  prices  on  Maule’s 
tested,  guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize  flowers 
and  vegetables.  - 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

325  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

*a»s  MY  BIG  1937  CATALOG 


,  Largest  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog, 
*650  illustrations;  60  in  colors. 
''For  67  years  leading  American 
.Seed  Catalog.  Good  seeds  cheap. 

’  None  better  at  any  price.  500,000 
f  customers  save  money  an¬ 
nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  l 
125  Seeds  of  My  New  Sen-\ 

_ _  _  sation  Tomato,  “King  of  the’ 

Earlies,”tyg  solid,  scarlet  fruit ;  disease  rests  tanhheavy 
yielder,  or  150  Seeds  of  My  Peerless 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  Stamp 
to  cover  Postage  for  either  one,  or  5c 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  4SO  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Est.  1S70 


FREE 


/EDEEnZi 


0LMES* 

IT’S  different.  63 
Pages,  230  illus¬ 
trations.  fully  indexed.  Describes 
flowers  and  vegetables  worth  grow¬ 
ing — New  and  all  favorites. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 
BOX  16  -  CANTON,  OHIO 


LIVINGSTON'S 


NEW 


CATALOG 


Accurate  planting  and  spraying 
charts,  vitamin  values  and  easy 
cultures  not  found  elsewhere. 
Don  t  be  limited  to  a  small  se¬ 
lection,  but  order  from  this  large 
.  .  ca  list  of  best  old  and  many  new  va- 

neties  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  tins  new  FREE  book  today.  It’s  different. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

42  E.  Spring  St.  67  th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting,  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie- 
o,,  ..  ,  ties.  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees. 

Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M.  _ Princess  Anne,  Maryland 

|  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000  Fruit, 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc. 
in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

L»lA  _  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  '^//i 

MNzMrsK  Box  I  1  Genova,  Onio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOW 


Vertical  crankshaft 
driven  pump  with  long 
connecting  rods  avoid* 
ing  side-thrust. 

All  important  parts  are 
separate  units  easily 
accessible  and  economi¬ 
cally  replaced. 


Volumetric  pump,  ef¬ 
ficiency  .96%  to  9995— ■■ ■ 
highest  in  the  industry. 

Delivers  full  rated  ca¬ 
pacity  and  pressure 
easily  all  the  tinje  at 
slow  speed.} 

Individual  selective 
lubrication  with  dean 
oil  for  every  moving 

fully  lubricated  plunger 
and  cup.  A  feature  not 
found  in  any  other 
pump. 

Roller  bearing  trucks. 

;  Interchangeable  steel  or 
wood  tank*. 


HARDIE 


SERVES  THE  GROWER 


0  Progress  in  the  sprayer  industry  is  always 
seen  first  in  a  Hardie.  Hardie  owners  are  the 
first  to  enjoy  the  new  features  making  for  more 
convenience,  better  spraying  and  lower  costs. 
Growers  with  extraordinary  problems  look  to 
Hardie  for  sprayers  to  meet  unusual  and  diffi¬ 
cult  spraying  tasks.  Growers  everywhere 
measure  sprayer  efficiency  by  Hardie  standards. 

Hardie  spray  pumps 
fully  measure  up  to  the 
task,  whatever  it  may 
be,  because  they  em¬ 
body  the  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  which  provide 
dependable  low-cost, 
high-efficiency  opera¬ 
tion  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  Ox  use.  Complete, 
selective  lubrication  of 
every  moving  part  in¬ 
cluding  even  the 
plunger  cups  assures 
operating  ease,  length 
of  life,  and  perfect  performance  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  the  outfit  in  which  the 
Hardie  pump  is  used. 

To  realize  how  completely  Hardie  design  and 
construction  meet  today's  needs,  compare  a 
Hardie  spray  pump  with  any  other  pump  of 
any  given  rating.  Notice  how  much  larger, 
stronger  and  better  is  the  Hardie  frame,  base 
and  bearings;  how  much  higher  is  the  quality 
of  materials  used;  how  well-balanced,  compact 
and  accessible  is  the  assembly.  The  almost  un¬ 
believably  low  maintenance  cost  of  a  Hardie  is 
the  direct  result  of  superior  design  and  con¬ 
struction. 


Write  for  this  new  64-page  1937 
Hardie  catalog  and  learn  what  you 
should  know  about  up-to-date 
sprayers.  Forty  models  and  sizes 
meeting  every  requirement  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  and  field. 


Hardie  sprayers  are 
really  streamlined. 
They  move  without 
damage  to  trees  or 
fruit,  and  avoid  de¬ 
lays  of  stopping  to 
untangle  branches. 

Those  interested  in 
Tractor  Trailer  out¬ 
fits  will  be  attracted 
by  the  new  Hardie 
Crawler  and  Tandem 
type  trucks  which 
make  feasible  the 
use  of  far  larger  tanks 
than  ever  before. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO.  •  HUDSON.  MICH. 

Bales  and  Service,  Brockport  Sprayer  and  Pump  Co., 
Broekport,  N.  Y.  Branch  Factories.  Sales  and  Service 
Offices:  Portland  Ore.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  New  York  City,  Export  Dept.: 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HARDIE 

DEPENDABLE 

SPRAYERS 


Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  year 


for  $134  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse 

Here’s  a  hand-operated  tractor  that’s 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all. 
Plows,  harrows,  plants,  cultivates  or 
mows— easier  and  cheaper.  Also  belt 
Jobs.  Built  for  years  of  trouble-free 
service.  Costs  only  5c 
an  hour  to  operate. 

Engineered  to  work 
all  day,  every  day 
through  dust  and 
heat.  Perfect  balance, 
patented  steering  and 
with  convenient  con¬ 
trol.  With  or  with 
out  rubber  tires. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

3461  N.6thSt.,Phila.,Pa7 


Write  for 
Free 
Special 
Tractor 
Catalog 


Planet  Jr.  TRACTOR 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 

efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50. 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


IfYou  SPRAY 
YouNeedThis 
FRIt  Catalog 


If  you  raise  Potatoes  or 
Truck  Crops  or  have  an 
Orchard,  you  should 
send  for  our  Catalog. 
It  describes  a  complete 
line  of  Traction  and 
Power  Sprayers  made 
by  specialists,  and  em¬ 
bodying  many  exclusive 
features.  There  are  Trac¬ 
tor  and  Truck-operated 
Models;  also  an  up-to- 
the-minute  Trailer  Mod¬ 
el.  A  modern  Sprayer 
will  quickly  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  bigger  crops  of 
better  quality,  and  in 
Jime  and  labor  saved. 

Write  today  for  our 
FREE  Catalog.  Keep 
posted  on  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  Sprayer 
design. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept,  r,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for, 

More  Than  55  Tears 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


osPMumo 

SPRAYERS 


GiveVou 
atfowestCbst 
WlwtYouWantMost 
Dependablo  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Now  I  shall  tell  you  about  a  mistake 
made  in  all  sincerity  as  an  improvement, 
but  a  mistake  much  regretted  just  the 
same.  It  does  not  pertain  so  much  to 
farming  but  it  does  pertain  to  human  life 
and,  when  life  becomes  a  dollar  and 
cents  proposition  entirely,  it  is  time  to 
quit.  Every  farm,  large  or  small,  east  or 
west,  has  a  beauty  spot  somewhere.  May¬ 
be  it  is  only  one  tree ;  maybe  a  rail  fence 
corner  grown  to  brush  and  weeds  but  the 
natural  shelter  of  the  little  ones;  maybe 
a  clump  of  sumad  or  sassafras,  a  place 
where  wild  flowers  grow ;  a  spring  gur¬ 
gling  from  a  hillside. 

My  own,  often  spoken  of  in  these  pieces, 
was  back  in  the  ravine,  away  back  at  the 
bottom,  where  a  big  rock  reposed  at  the 
edge  of  a  tiny  pool  where  minnows 
played.  All  about  were  trees,  a  quiet 
place  away  from  mankind  where  Mother 
Nature  was  very  close,  where  peace 
dwelt,  a  place  to  commune  with  God,  a 
place  to  linger  while  dreaming  or  plan¬ 
ning,  a  place  remote  from  the  rush  and 
roar  of  civilization. 

Then  came  the  craze  for  improvement 
and  I  sought  to  improve  upon  nature. 
The  trees  were  cut  for  wood,  the  trees  on 
the  ravine  bottom,  not  those  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  the  pool  was  much  enlarged,  the 
tiny  streamlet  dammed  and  a  small  wa¬ 
terwheel  installed,  a  rustic  seat  was  built 
above  the  rock,  flower  were  planted,  even 
a  couple  rose  bushes.  A  rustic  bridge  was 
built  across  the  widened  stream. 

The  mistake  was  trying  to  improve  on 
nature.  For  some  reason  the  prayer 
rock,  my  refuge  when  clouds  seem  dark¬ 
est,  my  source  of  faith  renewal,  vanished 
and  lost  its  lure.  I  went  down  once  last 
Summer,  hurriedly  left  and  go  there  no 
more.  Now  a  tangled  mass  of  weeds, 
brush  and  sticktiglits  are  there ;  the  dam 
washed  out,  the  wheel  gone,  the  pool 
muddy  and  filled  with  trash  but,  worst 
of  all,  my  sanctuary  is  gone. 

There  are  times  in  everyone's  life  when 
we  seek  solitude  because  we  are  soul  sick, 
weary  of  constant  gabble,  weary  of  folks 
who  break  faith,  weary  of  lies  and  de¬ 
ceit,  weary  of  officious  authority  which 
hems  us  about  with  rules  and  regulations, 
weary  temporarily  only,  of  home,  the 
constant  uproar  of  playing  children,  even 
weary  or  seemingly  so  of  our  life’s  part¬ 
ner. 

Sometimes  the  kitchen  becomes  a 
nighmare  of  pots  and  pans,  the  living 
room,  after  the  children  leave  for  school, 
becomes  a  horror  of  disarray.  Sometimes 
feeding  the  horses  and  cows,  sheep  and 
hogs,  calves  and  chickens  seems  intoler¬ 
ably  monotonous,  the  long  row  of  sleek 
cows  loses  its  allure,  the  barn  something 
to  avoid,  milking  a  dreaded  task.  That 
feeling  may  lead  to  one  sour  remark 
which  spoils  the  whole  day  and  casts  a 
blight  over  the  home.  When  grandfather 
felt  that  way  he  took  his  trusty  smooth¬ 
bore  and  went  to  the  woods,  coming  home 
at  nightfall  with  a  ravening  appetite  and 
a  glad  feeling;  when  grandmother  felc 
that  way  she  took  her  knitting  and 
trudged  across  lots  to  a  neighbor,  coming 
home  refreshed  in  spirit,  but  we  are 
denied  this  outlet  as  woods  disappear, 
stringent  laws  prevent  hunting,  neighbor 
woman  perhaps  off  to  town  in  her  fancy 
car  or  attending  the  club  meeting. 

It  is  at  such  times  that  the  quiet  spot 
becomes  invaluable.  You  hurry  there  full 
of  gall  and  wormwood,  sour  on  the  world 
and  everything  in  it  —  nerves  jangling 
from  noise  and  hurry.  You  just  sit  and 
relax.  Before  long  a  feeling  of  peace 


steals  over  you ;  love  comes  quietly  into 
your  heart,  love  of  life,  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty,  a  new  appreciation  for 
the  wholesome  woman  who  so  patiently 
and  cheerfully  goes  about  her  tasks  with 
a  song  on  her  lips,  a  new  regard  for  the 
children  with  their  rightful  heritage  of 
fun  and  frolic,  new  courage,  new  hope  re¬ 
newed  strength  flows  into  your  being  to 
make  you  a  new  person. 

Sometimes  I  weary  of  just  talk.  Listen 
and  you  find  that  so  many  talk  so  much 
and  say  so  little — gabble  and  noting  to 
it.  Sometimes  I  grow  weary  of  work, 
the  hones  ache,  the  sun  is  intolerably  hot 
or  the  wind  piercing  cold.  I  drag  along 
because  I  must,  not  because  I  wish — feet 
ache,  arms  weary,  tasks  drab  and  unin¬ 
viting,  nothing  to  do  but  work.  And  that 
is  the  time  to  flee  to  the  woods,  flee  from 
the  dreadful  rush  and  roar  of  modernity, 
flee  from  gabble,  yells,  shrieks,  toots, 
whistles,  horns,  smell  of  burning  gas  and 
oil,  the  same  old  road  to  town,  the  same 
old  streets,  the  same  old  shop  windows, 
the  same  traffic  dodging,  the  same  paper 
with  the  same  sordid  stories  of  crime, 
war  and  rumors  of  war,  lying  politicians 
seeking  self  interests,  a  place  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  trough  where  they  may  eat  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  A  thousand  and  one  things  may 
and  often  do  give  us  an  ache  at  heart. 

And  then  my  prayer  rock,  such  wonder¬ 
ful  leaves  lie  on  the  slope,  each  the  same, 
each  different,  heart  of  gold,  pallets  of 
silver,  spears,  arrows,  hands  outspread ; 
such  dainty  ferns  grow  near,  lacelike, 
widespread  clumps  of  upright  stiffness  for 
all  the  world  like  soldiers,  graceful 
clumps  bending  in  homage  dressed  in  lace 
ami  silver.  A  clump  of  greenery  hiding 
under  the  leaves  will  •blossom  next  Srping 
but  now  it  is  getting  ready  for  sleep  in  its 
warm  bed.  An  ant  hurries,  meeting  a 
friend  and  stops  to  exchange  greeting. 
I  wonder  what  they  say  and  wonder 
whether  my  ears  are  not  attuned  to  such 
fine  vibrations  of  sound.  A  saucy  squir¬ 
rel  chatters  and  scolds,  then  determines 
that  I  am  harmless  and  calls  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  come  out  and  play ;  a  hoarse 
crow  wings  its  heavy  way  overhead  peep¬ 
ing  down  to  see  whether  I  am  hiding  a 
gun.  I  note  the  graceful  splendor  of 
widespreading  shrubs,  each  twig  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  its  leaves  get  a  measure  of 
life  giving  sun  ;  the  tall  whitewoods  limb¬ 
less  for  so  high  but  spreading  tops  and 
storing  up  food  for  wondrous  blossoms  in 
Spring. 

In  yonder  brush-pile  Peter  Rabbit  has 
his  home  and  mayhaps  is  watching  me 
now,  but  he  need  have  no  fear,  he  is  wel¬ 
come  to  share  my  ravine ;  over  ther^- 
grows  a  butternut  for  Calvin  and  back 
of  me  are  the  ferns  baby  planted. 

I  wouldn’t  trade  my  Missus  for  all  the 
other  women  in  the  world ;  the  steady, 
grown  daughter  is  a  source  of  deep  pride  , 
the  rollicking  boys  will  steady  down  in 
time  just  as  we  did;  the  old  home  with 
its  cozy  corners,  warm  and  comfortable, 
attracts  and  pleases;  the  hogs  are  getting 
fat  as  butter;  the  stable  is  warm  and  in¬ 
viting. 

I  can’t  flee  unto  the  hills  as  I  once 
did  in  dear  old  Pennsylvania.  I  can’t 
climb  small  mountains  as  I  once  did  in 
the  Tioga  sector.  This  is  a  flat  land,  but 
there  is  the  ravine  and  my  prayer  rock, 
and  never  again  will  I  change  one  thing 
about  it  for  nature  knows  best  how  to 
arrange  these  restful  spots.  So  think 
twice  before  you  change  them. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  keber. 
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In  fullest  measure,  John  Deere  Tractors 
give  you  the  economy,  the  simplicity,  the 
dependability  you  want  in  the  tractor  you 
buy.  .  . 

You  get  the  economy  of  burning  the  low- 
cost  fuels  successfully  and  efficiently  ...  of 
extra-rugged,  heavy-duty  construction  .  .  . 
of  extreme  simplicity  of  repair  plus  low- 
cost  maintenance. 

You  get  the  simplicity  of  the  John  Deere 
two-cylinder  engine  design  ...  a  straight- 
line  transmission  with  no  bevel  gears  to 


consume  power  ...  a  belt  pulley  right  on 
the  end  of  the  crankshaft. 

You  get  the  dependability  of  fewer  and 
sturdier  parts  .  .  .  superior  ability  to  stand 
up  to  heavy-duty  loads  .  .  .  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  weight  for  greater  traction  in  dif¬ 
ficult  field  conditions. 

Little  wonder  that  more  and  more  farmers 
are  choosing  the  John  Deere  Two-Cylinder 
Tractor  because  of  its  greater  economy,  its 
greater  simplicity,  its  greater  dependability, 
its  greater  ability  to  do  more  and  better 
work. 


Among  the  eleven  different  models  there 
is  one  to  fit  your  farm,  your  crops,  your  needs. 
Make  arrangements  for  your  John  Deere 
Tractor  now.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer. 
Use  coupon  for  complete  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature. 

In  1837,  John  Deere,  a  village 
blacksmith,  gave  to  the  world  the 
steel  plow.  From  that  humble 
beginning  has  grown  the  great 
John  Deere  organization  which 
this  year  celebrates  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  that  event. 


A  heavy-duty  tractor,  able  to  handle  a  three-  or 
four-bottom  plow,  depending  upon  conditions,  is 
the  Model  “D”  Tractor, 


The  owner  of  a  John  Deere  Model  “A"  or  “B"  A  Model  "A"  General  Purpose  Tractor  and  It's  a  real  job  of  potato  cultivating  that  this 
Tractor  saves  money  on  many  jobs — plowing,  John  Deere  2-Row  Potato  Planter  doing  a  fast.  John  Deere  owner  is  doing — two  rows  at  a  time. 


planting,  cultivating,  harvesting, 


accurate  job  of  planting. 


He  uses  low-cost  fuel. 


For  crops  in  narrow  rows,  choose  the  Model 
“AN”  or  “BN”  with  single  front  wheel.  Rear 
tread  adjustable  56  to  84  inches. 


Here's  capacity  for  you — a  Model  “A”  cultivat¬ 
ing  four  rows.  Notice  the  clear  vision.  The 
Model  “B”  cultivates  two  rows. 


This  Model  “AR“  Tractor  and  John  Deere  Power 
Mower  is  cutting  from  25  to  35  acres  a  day. 
Power  take-off  is  standard. 


Here's  the  new  John  Deere  Streamline  Orchard 
Tractor.  There’s  not  a  thing  to  catch  branches, 
to  injure  blossoms,  to  bruise  fruit. 


The  John  Deere  Model  “D”  Standard  Tread 
Tractor  handles  a  three-  or  four-bottom  plow 
depending  upon  conditions.  Three  speeds  for¬ 
ward.  Two  smaller  standard  tread  tractors  are 
the  Models  “AR”  and  “BR”  with  the  drawbar 
capacity  of  a  six-horse  and  four-horse  team 
respectively. 


Matchmg  these  tractors  in  m 
terms  of  added  strength,  longer  Ilk 
usefulness,  better  materials,  and 
superior  design  is  a  complete  line  ol|; 
,,  both  drawn  and  integral  workinjy 
\  equipment  that  makes  your  work  / 

'  v  easier,  better,  more'  „ 

x  profitable, 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

You’ll  want  a  copy  of  this  big,  112-page  book  on 
power  farming,  just  off  the  press.  It  tells  you 
the  complete  story  about  John  Deere  tractors 
and  equipment.  It  also  contains  tables,  rules, 
and  other  information,  useful  on  the  farm.  For 
your  copy,  just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


John  Deere  Models  “A”  and  “B”  Tractors  han¬ 
dle  all  farm  jobs — plowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting,  Rear  tread  is  adjustable  from  56 
to  84  inches.  The  Model  “A”  handles  the  load 
of  a  six-horse  team:  the  Model  “B”  that  of  a 
four-horse  team. 


Get  The  Feel  of  The  Wheel 
Ask  Your  Dealer  For  a  Demonstration 


JOHN  DEERE 

3M  TWO-CYLINDER  TRACTORS 


SIMPLE  -  ECONOMICAL 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  T-2. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  hook,  “Power 
Farming  With  Greater  Profit.”  Also  send  me 
folders  on  the  John  Deere  tractors  and  other  im¬ 
plements  I  have  checked. 

[  ]  Model  “D”  Tractor 
[  ]  Models  “A"  and  “B” 

[  ]  Models  “AR"  and  “BR” 

[  ]  Orchai'd  Tractors 

Name  . . . 

Town  . . 

State  . . .  R.F.D.  ........ 


[  ]  3-4  Bottom  Plow 
L  ]  2-Bottom  Plow 
[  ]  Disk  Harrows 
[  ]  Potato  Planters 
[  ]  Potato  Cultivators 
[  ]  Potato .  Diggers 
[  ]  Corn  Planters 
[  ]  Cultivators 
[  ]  Beet  and  Bean 
Cultivators 

[  ]  Oi’chard  Cultivator 
[  ]  Field  Cultivators 
[  ]  Power  Mower 
[  ]  Hay  Tools 
[  ]  Grain  Drills 
[  ]  Threshers 
£  ]  Combines 
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ZENITH  AGAIN  FIRST! 


SEE  THESE  NEW  1937  FARM  RADIOS 

•  Last  year  Zenith  gained  a  greater  increase  in  public  acceptance  than  any 
other  radio  manufacturer. 

This  year  to  date,  Zenith  is  again  ahead— has  more  than  doubled  its  own  sales 
record. 

No  other  major  radio  manufacturer  can  say  the  same. 

This  great  success  hasn’t  just  happened— it  has  been  earned.  If  you  want  to 
k„o„„hy-  ftsK  ZEN1TH  0WNERS 

Near  you  are  Zenith  owners— some  of  the  400,000  farmers  who  had  good 
reason  for  their  choice  and  found  it  justified  when  the  set  went  in  use. 

Ask  these  owners— they’ll  tell  you  that  while  you  don’t  pay  more  for  a  Zenith. 

you  do  get  more: — 


Without  paying  more, you  get 

©Zenith’s  original  Wincharger  “50c  a 
year  operating  cost.” 

©Zenith’s  original  guarantee  of 
Europe,  South  America  or  the  Orient 
every  day  or  your  money  back. 

©Zenith’s  original  farm  designs  (con¬ 
vertible  to  power-line  use). 

©Zenith’s  amazing  selection  of  superb 
1937  models — twins  in  features,  cab¬ 
inets  and  performance  with  city  sets. 


See  Your  Zenith  Dealer 

He  has  Zeniths  for  farms  with 
and  without  power. 

Your  Zenith  dealer  has  the  specially 
designed  Farm  Radio  operating  at 
“50c  a  year  power  cost”  and  AC  sets 
of  every  kind  and  description  for  the 
farm  with  high  line  power — 76  models 
in  all  for  your  selection  in  America’s 
Most  Copied  Radio — Always  a  Year 
Ahead. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 

CHICAGO 

For  27  years  makers  of  fine  radios 


BEAM 


ALL  PURPOSE  1 


SPRAYERS 


MORE  MONEY 


from  Potatoes. 
Celery,  Grapes 

•  BIGGER  yields,  better 
crops,  more  profit  if  yon 
spray  'with  the  BEAN  All* 
Purpose  Engine -Driven 
(3  h-p.)  Sprayer.  4  rows, 
3  nozzles  to  a  row.. .6  to  7 
gals,  a  minute  at  300  lbs. 
pressure  ...  larger  sizes 
also.  Quickly  and  easily 
adapted  for  orchard  use. 

...  Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  UACBIHERT  CORPORATION 

28  llosmer  Street  248  W.  J  iillan  Street 
1. arising.  Mleli, San  Jose.  Calif. 


Afaule: 

Asters!  [  I 

I  Wllt-Reslstantf  The 

J  nation's  favorite  flow. 

»  er — Yellow,  Crimson 
-Pink,  Blue,  White- 
1  a  15c  pkt.  of  each, 

1  all  5  for  10c!  Semi  r 
dime  today  1  / je 

Seed  Book  free— Prize  / fig 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Low 
Prices.  Famous  Easy-Puymeut 
Plan,  to  use  if  you  wish. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
324  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pa. 


& 
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‘Aero’ 

r  Cyanamid 


NITROGEN  +  LIME 
FERTILIZER 
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P  E  E  DS  TH  E  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5 i/2,  x  8 

HERE  at  last  Is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Free  Leaflet.  Mention  Crop. 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Producers  of  Granular  Fertilizers 

' Aero ’  Cyanamid — ‘ Atnmo-Phos'* — 32°/o  'Aero' 
Super  Phosphate 

Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries 

HIGHER 
SYRUP 
PRICES 


GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR 
UTENSILS 

Farmers  using  up-to-date  equipment  and  producing 
Mo.  1  grade  syrup  make  more  money  from  their  sugar 
orchards  than  from  any  other  farm  crop.  GRIMM. 
COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  everything  for  the 
maple  producer.  Send  now  for  our  CATALOG  “B," 
stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap.  Be  ready  when  the 
season  opens. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving’s 

60-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes;  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

«iiiiii!E!iiiiinif  iiiiiiimiuiiiiiiiiimiiimii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ruralisms 


Clothing  That  Grows  on  Trees.— We 
sometimes  hear  a  mother  remark  that  her 
children  seem  to  think  clothes  grow  on 
hushes,  judging  by  the  way  they  destroy 
their  garments.  There  are  some  parts  of 
the  world  where  we  may  truly  say  cloth¬ 
ing  grows  on  trees,  since  for  unknown 
centuries  it  was  made  from  bark — an  art 
now  passing  away  with  the  wide  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  -woven  cottons.  We  are  moved 
to  refer  to  this  as  we  look  at  a  large 
square  of  Samoan  tapa  that  hangs  like 
tapestry  on  a  wall  near  by.  This  is  a 
handsome  piece  of  material  five  or  six  feet 
square,  in  texture  like  heavy  fibrous 
parchment.  The  color  is  an  attractive 
light  brown,  stencilled  in  an  elaborate 
all-over  design  in  white  and  dark  seal 
brown.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
piece  was  made  in  Samoa,  but  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tapa  appears  to  have  existed 
in  all  the  Pacific  islands,  some  elaborate 
specimens  being  a  pure  white  fabric, 
printed  in  red  or  blue,  black  and  brown. 
Our  information  regarding  it  comes  from 
a  volume  entitled,  “Ka  liana  Kapa ;  the 
Making  of  Bark  Cloth  in  Hawaii,”  by 
William  T.  Brigham,  published  by  the 
Bishop  Museum  Press  of  Honolulu. 

What  It  Is. — The  Hawaiian  name  for 
this  fabric  is  given  as  “kapa,”  which  is 
pronounced  “tapa,”  but  it  has  different 
names  in  different  islands.  Kapa  simply 
means  the  beaten  thing,  in  reference  to 
its  manufacture.  An  early  description  of 
the  work  is  given  in  the  account  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  voyages,  while  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  botanist,  in  his  journals,  gives 
the  names  of  the  trees  providing  the  bark. 
According  to  Sir  Joseph  the  inner  bark 
of  three  different  trees  was  used,  the 
Chinese  paper  mulberi’y,  Broussonetia 
papyrifera,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  Artocar- 
pus  incisa,  and  a  tree  resembling  the 
wild  fig  of  the  West  Indies.  The  finest 
and  whitest  cloth  was  made  from  the 
paper  mulberry ;  the  Chinese  made  paper 
from  this  tree,  perhaps  centuries  before 
our  ancestors  knew  anything  of  the  art. 
The  bread-fruit  tree  gave  a  cloth  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  first,  which  was  worn 
by  people  of  lower  degree.  The  fig-tree 
cloth  was  said  to  be  rarer;  it  was  coarse 
and  harsh,  the  color  of  dark  brown  paper. 
This  was  the  only  tapa  resistent  to  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  was  perfumed  and  used  by  the 
very  great  people  as  morning  dress ;  we 
suppose  what  we  now  describe  as  sports 
clothes.  The  trees  were  cultivated  with 
great  cai-e,  only  young  specimens  a  year 
or  two  old  being  used,  so  that  they  were 
straight  and  unbranclied. 

Making  the  Tapa. — Of  course  mak¬ 
ing  tapa  was  women’s  work,  and  part  of 
the  process  was  suggestive  of  preparing 
flax.  The  bark  was  first  laid  to  soak  in 
running  water,  being  held  in  place  by 
stones  laid  upon  it ;  after  soaking  it  was 
scraped  until  all  the  outer  green  bark  was 
rubbed  and  washed  away.  This  process 
was  not  suited  to  our  climate  for  the 
women  sat  down  in  the  water,  holding  a 
flat  smooth  board  on  which  the  bark  was 
laid,  dipping  it  in  the  water  to  wash 
away  the  portion  scraped  off,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  rubbing  and  washing  until  noth¬ 
ing  remained  but  the  very  fine  fibers  of 
the  inner  bark.  In  the  evening  the  fiber 
was  spread  out  on  plantain  leaves,  care 
being  taken  to  have  the  material  all  of 
equal  thickness;  if  one  part  was  scraped 
loo  thin,  another  thin  piece  was  laid  over 
it.  As  laid  out  in  this  manner  a  piece  of 
cloth  was  10  or  12  feet  long,  and  about 
one  foot  broad.  By  the  following May  the 
water  was  evaporated  or  had  drained  off, 
and  the  fibers  began  to  adhere  together, 
so  that  the  whole  piece  could  be  lifted  up 
without  falling  apart.  It  was  then  laid 
upon  a  long  smooth  board,  and  as  many 
women  as  could  work  at  the  board  began 
to  beat  it.  They  used  a  four-sided  beater 
of  very  hard  wood,  with  a  handle ;  the 
four  faces  of  the  beater  were  covered 
with  furrows  of  different  sizes.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  beat  with  the  side  having  the 
coarsest  furrows,  and  gradually  worked 
to  the  finest  as  the  tapa  grew  thinner. 
The  fabric  extended  under  the  beating, 
which  was  done  with  rhythmic  strokes, 
all  working  together.  The  finest  tapa 
was  as  thin  as  muslin,  and  bleached  to  a 
pure  white.  The  finished  piece  was  about 
2%  yards  wide,  and  from  nine  to  15 
!  yards  long.  Our  authority  tells  us  that 
;  when  worn  and  dirty,  the '  tapa  was 
washed  by  letting  it  soak  in  a  gentle 
stream,  fastened  to  the  bottom  with  a 
stone.  Sometimes  the  washed  tapa  was 
made  over  by  laying  several  thicknesses 
together  and  beating  them  with  the  coarse 
side  of  the  heater  so  that  they  adhered 
together,  thus  making  a  fabric  as  thick 
as  coarse  broadcloth.  The  colors  used  in 
printing  and  decorating  were  vegetatable 
dyes;  some  were  painted  on,  while  others 
were  imprinted  by  bamboo  forms  or 
stencils,  on  which  the  color  was  laid.  We 
judge  that  the  design  on  the  piece  of 


tapa  within  our  view  was  printed  on,  as 
the  pattern  looks  more  even  than  hand 
work  might  be.  The  dark  brown  is  glazed, 
as  though  varnished ;  we  are  told  that  the 
tapa  of  Otaheite  (Tahiti)  was  glazed  so 
that  it  resisted  water.  Tapa  was  made 
in  Malaysia,  as  well  as  the  Polynesian 
islands,  but  printed  cotton  has  made  it 
a  lost  art  in  most  places  where  it  was  the 
standard  wear  a  century  ago. 

A  Double  Begonia.  —  The  horticul¬ 
tural  perodicals  mention  a  new  double 
Begonia,  “Westport  Beauty”  which  won 
first  prize  at  the  Dresden  exposition  in 
Germany,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  at  the 
Chelsea  show  in  England.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Begonia  multiflora  and  Begonia 
semperflorens,  and  is  of  Semperflorens 
type,  the  latter  being  the  most  popular 
of  bedding  varieties.  “Westport  Beauty” 
is  described  as  having  beautiful  x’ose  pink 
flowers  that  are  perfectly  double,  and 
that  do  not  drop  readily.  Of  course  like 
many  double  flowers  this  will  be  increased 
by  cuttings ;  Semperflorens  is  easily 
raised  from  seed.  Begonias  have  long 
been  favorite  house  plants,  and  we  often 
see  fine  specimens  in  country  homes. 
Their  greatest  requirement  is  discretion 
in  watering,  for  if  they  get  too  much 
water,  the  foliage  quickly  suffers.  They 
like  a  rather  moist  atmosphere;  dry  air. 
and  above  all  escaping  coal  or  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas  extremely  detrimental.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  one  of  our  correspondents 
asked  for  the  “calla  lily  Begonia,”  while 
another  inquired  about  the  “Angel  Wing” 
Begonia,  both  names  being  extremely 
mystifying  to  us.  After  a  long  search  we 
found  that  both  names  referred  to  the 
same  plant,  Begonia  gracilis,  a  Mexican 
sort  with  lobed  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
tuberous  roots.  It  is  slender  in  growth, 
as  its  botanical  nanf£  implies,  and  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  house  plant.  There  are 
a  number  of  fine  greenhouse  varieties  of 
this  sort,  the  flowers  varying  from  white 
and  pink  to  scarlet.  We  have  not  grown 
the  hardy  bedding  Begonia  Evansiana, 
hut  we  saw  it  the  last  week  in  October 
near  Philadelphia,  still  growing  and 
blooming  in  spite  of  the  early  frosts.  It 
flowers  in  September  and  October,  the 
large  pink  flowers  being  very  showy. 

Scale  on  Lilac. — We  are  again  asked 
about  scale  on  a  lilac  bush,  the  inquirer 
noting  the  grayish,  scurfy-looking  infesta¬ 
tion  on  a  lilac  that  has  not  done  very 
well.  This  is  no  doubt  oyster-scale,  often 
a  serious  trouble  on  the  lilac.  In  many 
cases  it  is  not  noticed  until  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  This  is  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  when  the  insects  are  moving,  before 
they  have  settled  down  under  the  shell. 
This  is  usually  in  June;  the  bush  should 
be  watched  carefully,  from  day  to  day,  to 
notice  when  the  spraying  must  be  done. 
Then  spray  with  soapsuds,  containing 
Black  Leaf  40.  2%  lbs.  of  soap  and  one- 
half  pint  of  the  tobacco  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  A  heavy  infestation  should  be 
given  three  sprayings,  at  three-day  inter¬ 
vals.  San  Jose  scale  also  infests  the  lilac, 
but  this  is  controlled  by  dormant  Winter 
sprays  of  miscible  oil.  There  is  another 
trouble  that  sometimes  affects  lilacs  very 
seriously,  and  this  is  the  lilac  borer.  The 
borer’s  presence  can  be  seen  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  treatment  advised  is  to 
squirt  carbon  bisulphide  into  the  hole 
with  a  medicine  dropper,  immediately 
plugging  the  holes  with  grafting  wax. 
Where  lilacs  are  not  doing  well,  if  neither 
scale  nor  borers  are  present,  the  trouble 
may  he  due  to  too  acid  soil.  The  lilac 
prefers  what  is  called  a  circumneutral 
soil,  and  a  dressing  of  lime  is  advisable. 
Pruning  consists  chiefly  of  thinning  out. 
The  old-fashioned  common  lilac,  and  some 
other  varieties,  have  a  habit  of  throwing 
up  a  mass  of  suckers,  and  these  should 
always  be  trimmed  out.  While  lilacs  are 
often  grown  to  tree  form,  which  is  very 
attractive,  it  is  better  practice  to  induce 
several  branches  close  to  the  ground  for 
the  tree  form  seems  especially  attractive 
to  borers,  and  if  there  is  only  one  stem 
the  possibility  of  loss  by  borer  attack  is 
much  greater.  We  always  remove  the 
flower  clusters  as  soon  as  they  fade,  for 
the  formation  of  seed  is  a  strain  on  the 
plant’s  vitality,  as  well  as  being  unsight¬ 
ly.  Most  species  of  lilac  seed  freely ; 
when  the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  it 
germinates  readily,  but  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding  on  privet  is  common  commercial 
practice.  Our  own  plants  of  the  common 
lilac  were  all  grown  from  suckers,  the 
original  shrubs  having  been  planted  by  a 
farm  woman  more  than  CO  years  ago.  As 
these  suckers  did  not  bloom  until  they 
were  about  seven  years  old  they  were 
rather  discouraging.  We  prefer  the  nur¬ 
sery-grown  plants,  hut  would  set  the 
union  with  the  stock  about  four  inches 
below  the  surface,  so  that  the  scion 
forms  its  own  roots.  Lilac  stocks  are 
undesirable  because  of  the  suckers. 
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soil,  still  fertile  after  200  years  of 
intelligent  farming,  yields  as  well  as 
ever.  Seven  acres  of  sweet  corn  pro¬ 
duced  for  him  7000  ears  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Gunn  and  his  father  cleared  twenty 
additional  acres  which  now  grow  good 
yields  of  alfalfa. 


Just  as  passing  time  makes  his-  J|i| 

tory,  the  passing  of  two  centuries  xj§8§&f 

has  given  Northeastern  farming 

unusual  stability.  Much  depends 

on  land  and  climate,  but  even  more  depends  on  the 

people  themselves — their  thrift,  perseverance  and 

self-reliance. 

These  qualities  have  led  Northeastern  farmers  to 
build  for  themselves,  over  the  past  20  years,  a 
mutual  farm  mortgage  bank — The  Federal  Land 
Bank — to  safeguard  their  stability.  28,500  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  are  part-owners  in  it,  and  it  has 
furnished  first-mortgage  financing  for  37,000  homes. 
Each  mortgage  runs  for  a  whole  generation;  each  is 
non-callable,  but  gradually  wears  itself  away  by 
small  regular  principal  payments. 

These  28,500  farmers  pool  their  mortgage  credit 
resources  through  the  Federal  Land  Bank  system 
to  obtain  their  financing  at  lowest  possible  cost.  At 
present,  investors  are  willing  to  accept  3  per  cent 
mterest  on  long-time  contracts  (bonds)  so  that 
farmers  may  use  the  funds  on  similar  long-time 
contracts  (mortgages)  at  4  per  cent  interest. 


Mr.  Gunn  likes  his  farm.  He  likes  his 
fine  herd  of  cattle;  his  sturdy  Colonial 
house  made  more  livable  by  electricity, 
telephone,  and  plumbing.  He  likes  the 
massive  old  maple  still  standing  guard 
over  the  homestead. 


On  200  rolling  acres  near  Sunder¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  lives  Carl¬ 
ton  Gunn  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Indians  were  still  raiding  in  the 
neighborhood  when  this  land  was 
cleared  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  1745,  thirty-one  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Gunn  built  the  house 
you  see  in  the  picture,  and  saved  a 
maple  seedling  for  shade  and  friendli¬ 
ness.  The  maple  grew  and  the  farm 
prospered.  The  first  Gunn  left  a  good 
farm  to  his  son,  and  the  second  Gunn 
left  a  better  one. 

Carlton  Gunn,  the  present  owner,  is 
the  sixth  generation.  Like  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  and  his  great- 
great  grandfather  before  him,  he  is  a 
good  farmer.  Thirty  head  of  cattle 
graze  on  his  pastures;  360'  Rhode 
Island  Reds  fill  his  laying  houses.  His 


And  he  likes  the  Northeast — the 
distant  hills  and  the  blue  shadows  on 
the  valleys;  the  cold,  snow-smothered 
winter  nights  and  the  long  still  summer 
afternoons;  the  feel  of  dew  on  the 
grass;  the  glimpse  of  a  deer  in  the 
nearby  woods;  the  neighbors  who  were 
his  schoolmates  and  who  are  now  his 
friends. 


The  Northeast  has  been  good  to 
Carlton  Gunn.  He  has  made  a  good 
living,  raised  a  fine  family,  laid  by  a 
little  for  his  old  age.  Sometimes  it 
hasn’t  been  easy.  But  even  then  Gunn 
would  never  admit  that  the  grass  was 
any  greener  elsewhere.  And  now  that 
things  are  better,  he  knows  he  was 
right — there  still  is  no  place  like  the 
home  place. 


The  story  “20  Years  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank” 
is  told  in  an  interesting  booklet  by  that  name.  Ask  for 
it ,  or  for  the  folder  “4%  Farm  Mortgages.” 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
of  SPRINGFIELD 

Spring field,  Massachusetts 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Last  night  the  Dairymen’s  League  held  a  meeting  to 
boost  the  classified  price  plan.  Four  speakers  urged  all 
farmers  to  write  letters  to  Albany  asking  the  law¬ 
makers  to  keep  classification.  Their  plant  here  sends 
back  to  the  producer  a  few  cans  of  milk  on  account  of 
surplus.  .  A  PRODUCER. 

New  York. 

ANOTHER  producer  recently  told  us  that  he 
estimated  that  radio  propaganda  by  League  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  Borden  Company  has  been  costing 
not  less  than  $60,000  a  week.  He  reminded  us  that 
every  dime  of  it  came  out  of  the  farmer’s  milk  pail. 
He  didn’t  need  to  tell  us  that.  We  knew  it. 

The  League  officials  have  a  vested  interest  in 
classification.  It  holds  their  jobs.  Under  that  trick 
they  ship  the  milk  of  their  producers  on  consign¬ 
ment,  that  Borden’s  may  fix  their  own  price  for  it. 
A  Borden  man  has  stated  that  the  scheme  is  worth 
$2,500,000  to  that  firm  and  it  is  none  too  proud  of  the 
bargain  at  that. 

To  the  farmer  classification  means  shipping  milk 
on  consignment  and  taking  what  the  dealer  elects  to 
pay  for  it.  To  the  dealer  it  means  milk  at  their 
own  price. 

To  League  producers  it  means  paying  League  of¬ 
ficials  $16,000,000  cost  for  selling  their  milk  at  the 
lowest  price  in  the  market.  It  takes  some  nerve 
to  ask  farmers  to  write  Albany  to  perpetuate  a  law7 
to  rob  themselves. 

* 

E  ARE  sometimes  asked  whether,  in  New 
York  State,  a  man  has  the  right  to  hunt  or 
trap  on  his  own  property  without  securing  a  license. 
The  question  is  answered  as  follow’s,  by  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  of  the  State  Conservation  Department  at 
Albany : 

The  owner  or  lessee  of  farm  lands  and  his  immediate 
family  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  not  less 
than  six  months,  may  hunt  wild  animals,  except  deer, 
during  the  open  season  and  trap  fur-bearing  animals, 
during  the  open  season  on  said  farm  lands  that  they 
actually  occupy  and  cultivate  without  procuring  a 
license'  They  may  also  take  fish,  when  it  is  lawful,  by 
means  of  angling,  spears,  hooking  and  tip-ups,  in  or 
from  waters  on  or  passing  through  or  over  the  farm 
lands  that  they  actually  occupy  and  cultivate  without 
procuring  a  license. 

A  snecial  deer  license  is  required  to  hunt  deer  in  any 
of  the  counties  in  which  an  open  season  for  deer  is 
provided,  whether  on  the  lands  of  the  owner  or  lessee 
or  otherwise. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  who  constitute 
the  “immediate  family.”  This  includes  all  persons 
who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption,  and 
actually  domiciled  in  the  house  of  the  owner  or 
lessee.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  friends  and  relatives 
who  do  not  actually  live  in  the  house  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  If  they  come  there  to  hunt,  fish  or  trap  they 
will  require  licenses  the  same  as  outsiders. 

* 

A  SCHOOL  trustee  tells  us  that  his  district  super¬ 
intendent  orders  him  to  provide  a  silk  flag  for 
use  on  the  schoolhouse.  The  trustee  says  that  many 
of  the  school  patrons  keep  sheep,  and  for  reasons 
of  sentiment  prefer  a  wool  flag.  He  asks  whether 
silk  is  compulsory. 

Apparently  it  is,  as  Section  1,  Article  2  of  the 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education’s  Flag 
Regulations  provides  that  “The  flag  for  use  in  school 
assembly  rooms  shall  he  of  silk.” 

We  have  a  wool  flag  which  looked  well  when  it 
was  bought,  and  has  stood  several  years  of  wear  in 
fine  condition.  Good  wool  cloth  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own  and  holds  its  colors  firmly.  We  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son,  why  the  sheep  which  roam  our  fields  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  give  that  peculiarly  warm  home  atmosphere 
to  the  sheep  shed  and  barnyard  in  Winter,  should 
be  cut  out  of  patriotic  expression  in  our  schools, 
but  apparently  they  are. 


POTATO-GROWERS  are  realizing  more  than  ever 
the  need  of  talking  over  their  business,  so  that 
they  may  pass  on  what  they  have  learned  and  get 
the  experience  of  others. 

Such  an  affair  will  be  the  meeting  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  in  connection  with  the  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  Convention,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January 
6-8.  Potato  seed,  culture,  disease,  marketing,  etc., 
will  be  discussed  in  addresses  and  round-table  talks. 
Among  those  in  attendance  will  be  the  4-H  Club  po¬ 
tato  champion  for  1936,  Miss  Kathryn  Cytrynak. 

One  point  that  should  be  considered  is  education 
of  the  public  as  to  the  food  value  of  potatoes.  This 
cannot  be  left  to  dealers  or  nutrition  specialists.  The 
dealers  take  the  way  of  least  resistance  and  sell 
consumers  what  they  want,  and  food  experts  are 
quite  likely  to  talk  about  anything  but  so  prosaic  a 
subject  as  the  potato. 

Standard  tables  of  analysis  give  potatoes  17.3  per 
cent  of  digestible  nutrients,  twice  the  value  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  carrots  in  this  line.  Most  farm  families 
know  their  value  as  substantial  food  to  work  on. 
Others  should  be  told  of  their  virtues.  Now  and 
then  we  find  some  one  who  thinks  he  cannot  eat  po¬ 
tatoes,  finding  them  indigestible.  They  certainly  are 
if  soaked  with  gravy  and  eaten  rapidly.  Every 
mouthful  of  potato  or  other  starchy  food  needs  mix¬ 
ture  with  saliva  in  the  mouth  before  swallowing. 
With  this  precaution  the  difficulty  passes.  In  fact 
a  reasonable  way  of  eating  will  correct  most  cases  of 
so-called  indigestion. 

* 

E  ALL  know  that  weathering — even  a  little — 
damages  hay.  Cattle  do  not  like  it,  and  those 
who  watch  results  closely  see  that  part  of  its  feed¬ 
ing  value  is  gone.  Farmers  often  wonder  why  this 
little  soaking  does  so  much  damage,  when  the  hay 
is  dried  soon  and  housed  without  its  getting  moldy. 

Recent  tests  at  the  Government  Farm,  •  Beltsville, 
Md.,  give  the  evident  reason.  The  weathered  hay 
has  lost  in  vitamin  content.  A  lot  of  Alfalfa  ivas 
cut  one  day,  raked  the  next,  and  then  caught  by 
rain.  It  was  turned  over  to  dry  the  third  day  and 
placed  in  the  barn  on  the  fourth  day.  Another  lot 
of  Alfalfa  was  cut  one  day  and  dried  out  rapidly 
enough  to  be  stored  on  the  second  day.  The  hay 
which  weathered  four  days  contained  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  vitamin  A  as  the  lot  which  had  been 
cured  quickly  without  rain  damage.  This  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  superior  value  of  artificially  dried  Alfalfa. 
Even  weathering  enough  to  cure  it  without  rain  ap¬ 
parently  takes  away  some  of  its  vitamin  value. 
Probably  the  clovers  are  damaged  more  than  other 
grasses  by  weathering,  but  any  kind  of  hay  needs  to 
be  got  under  cover  without  wetting. 

In  boyhood  a  neighbor  had  the  reputation  of  being 
“too  fussy”  about  his  hay.  He  seldom  mowed  when 
the  weather  looked  “catchy,”  and  never  left  hay  in 
the  swath  over  night.  It  was  raked  and  cocked  up. 
He  knew  nothing  about  vitamins  under  that  name, 
but  was  sure  that  the  hay  was  better  when  handled 
his  way. 

* 

E  ARE  told  of  a  meeting  recently  held  at 
Hartford,  attended  by  65  poultrymen.  The 
great  feature  was  discussion  of  poultry  houses. 
Every  phase  of  henhouse  building  was  analyzed  by 
these  practical  poultrymen — the  shape  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  materials,  ventilation,  costs,  etc. 

This  seems  to  us  just  the  way  to  get  at  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  such  a  question.  These  men  talked  about 
what  they  had  seen  and  experienced,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  next  henhouse  any  of  them  builds  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  because  of  some  point  he  learned  from  another 
at  this  meeting. 

The  most  convenient  barn  we  ever  saw  was  one  in 
which  the  specially  handy  features  were  designed 
and  insisted  on  by  the  owner.  His  builder  smiled  at 
some  of  the  conditions,  but  was  skillful  enough  to 
put  them  all  into  effect.  Doing  chores  around  that 
barn  was  no  hardship. 

* 

HE  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  to  be  held  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  January  18-22,  promises  to  be  larger  than 
usual.  There  will  be  at  least  10,000  exhibits,  which 
will  compete  for  cash  prizes  of  about  $40,000.  The 
premium  list  and  entry  blanks  may  be  had  from 
county  farm  agents,  vocational  school  instructors  or 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  big  Farm  Show  Building  at  Cameron  and  Ma- 
clay  streets  has  been  placed  in  readiness  for  the 
show.  The  interior  has  been  repainted  and  re¬ 
decorated  with  the  national  and  State  colors  and 
numerous  repairs  made.  This  will  be  a  real  farm 
show  well  worth  attending.  Large  parking  space  is 
available  for  cars. 


January  2, 1937. 

HE  number  of  lambs  on  feed  for  the  entii-c 
country  is  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Increased  num¬ 
bers  are  in  nearly  all  of  the  Western  States  except 
Colorado  and  in  Texas. 

For  the  Corn  Belt  States  as  a  whole,  the  number 
on  feed  is  smaller  than  last  year.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  decrease  is  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  with  lit¬ 
tle  change  from  last  year  indicated  in  the  Eastern 
Corn  Belt  as  a  whole.  The  indicated  numbers  in  all 
the  Western  Corn  Belt  States  were  smaller  this  year 
than  last  except  possibly  in  Minnesota. 

The  largest  reported  decreases  are  in  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota.  In  the  important  Scotts-bluff 
feeding  area  of  Nebraska  the  number  on  feed  this 
year  is  reduced  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  being  fed  in  the  Central  Platte  ALulley  is  also 
sharply  reduced. 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs,  inspected  at  markets, 
into  the  Corn  Belt  States  in  November  were  some¬ 
what  larger  this  year  than  last.  For  the  five  months, 
July  to  November,  however,  the  total  shipments  were 
about  9  per  cent  less  than  for  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  in  1935  and  the  smallest  in  the  18  years  of 
record.  The  number  of  lambs  on  feed  in  Colorado 
is  about  25  per  cent  smaller  this  year  than  in  1935, 
all  of  the  other  Western  States,  except  Arizona,  have 
more,  the  largest  increases  being  reported  in  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Utah,  Idaho  and  California.  In  some  of  these 
Western  States  the  number  on  feed  far  exceeds  any 
previous  record. 

Of  the  different  feeding  areas  in  Colorado  the 
largest  decrease  from  last  year  apparently  is  in 
Northern  Colorado  where  the  in-movement  of  feed¬ 
ers  to  December  1  indicates  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent. 
The  number  to  lie  fed  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  also 
will  be  much  smaller  than  last  year,  but  some  in¬ 
crease  is  reported  for  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  West¬ 
ern  Slope.  A  large  increase  in  lamb  feeding  in 
Texas  is  also  reported,  especially  in  the  Plains 
Section. 

* 

IIE  Third  Mohawk  Valley  Baity  Chick  and  Egg 
Show  will  be  held  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  March 
9-10.  The  previous  shows  were  held  at  Fonda  and 
Amsterdam. 

The  purpose  of  this  regional  show  is  to  bring  to 
one  place  a  representative  exhibit  of  the  industry, 
including  breeders  of  poultry,  hatcheries,  feed  and 
supply  houses,  as  well  as  producers  of  poultry  and 
eggs.  During  the  show,  an  educational  program  will 
be  carried  on  which  will  stress  work  which  has  been 
done  during  the  past  decade  toward  producing  better 
and  more  profitable  stock.  No  entry  fee  will  be 
charged  for  entries  of  chicks  and  eggs.  Entries  will 
consist  of  25  (one-day  old)  baby  chicks  or  one  dozen 
eggs.  Poultrymen  may  exhibit  either  chicks,  eggs  or 
chicks  and  eggs.  All  entries  will  be  sold  at  auction  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  10.  Those  wishing  to 
send  entries  to  this  event  Should  write  H.  T. 
Huckle,  County  Agricultural  Agent,  at  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  for  information  and  instructions. 

* 

MORE  and  more  we  hear  of  women  rising  to 
meet  emergencies  with  valor  unequalled  by 
that  of  men. 

A  case  has  just  come  to  our  attention  where  a 
woman  who  had  hitherto  led  a  most  sheltered  life 
was  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  husband 
who  had  for  so  many  years  shouldered  all  responsi- 
bilities  was  snatched  away,  leaving  a  small  amount 
of  savings. 

No  longer  was  there  time  to  repine  about  little 
ailments ;  no  time  left  now  for  self-pity,  for  stern 
realities  faced  her  and  she  rose  to  meet  them  with 
amazing  courage  and  calm  determination.  What  did 
it  matter  if  she  had  never  done  a  day’s  work  in  her 
life?  More  reason  to  begin  now.  So  she  set  herself 
at  once  to  a  task  and  accomplished  it.  She  forgot 
about  the  little  “aches  and  pains.”  Taking  orders 
for  women’s  apparel  from  one  friend  led  to  her  re¬ 
ceiving  many  others  and  now  she  is  kept  constantly 
busy  and  earning  a  small  but  ever-increasing  income. 


Brevities 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  has  44  4-H  Holstein  Club 
members  who  completed  their  projects  in  1936. 

“The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.” 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  discontinue  feeding  fish-meal  to 
poultry  two  weeks  before  slaughter.  That  will  prevent 
the  fishy  flavor  sometimes  complained  about  in  market 
poultry. 

Argentina  is  now  harvesting  its  wheat  crop,  esti¬ 
mated  at  249,855,000  bushels,  or  about  6,000,000  above 
the  last  five-year  average.  Their  other  small  grains 
run:  Oats,  56,493.000;  barley,  31,232,000;  rye*  8,858,- 
000;  flaxseed,  70,862,000.  All  are  appreciably  higher 
than  the  preceding  year. 
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The  Major  Milk  Loss 

I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  my  acceptance  of  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  present  a  statement  at  a  milk  conference  in 
New  York  on  December  29  because  it  was  revealed 
later  that  it  was  a  secret  conference.  I  prefer  to  make 
it  publicly  here. 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Y  THEME  is  the  right  of  farmers,  who  create 
wealth,  to  determine  the  price  and  terms  of 
sale  for  what  they  produce. 

I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  restore 
to  dairymen  the  power  and  authority  collectively 
to  negotiate  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  for  milk. 

When  God  created  the  universe  and  assumed 
domination  over  it,  He  established  the  principle  that 
the  creator  is  the  owner  of  what  he  produces. 
Hence,  when  groups  of  milk  dealers,  or  control  of¬ 
ficials,  fix  the  price  of  milk  produced  by  farmers, 
they  violate  a  law  that  Almighty  God  Himself  can¬ 
not  annul. 

When  our  forebears  established  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  they  built  their  temple  of  freedom  on 
four  corner  stones :  Private  Property,  Freedom  of 
Contract,  Personal  Rights,  Social  and  Economic 
Justice. 

Under  these  Divine  and  basic  civil  laws,  farmers 
who  apply  their  labor,  skill  and  intelligence  to  gifts 
of  nature  to  produce  wealth  in  the  form  of  milk, 
become  the  rightful  owners  with  authority  to 
determine  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  it. 
Farmers  have  been  jockeyed  out  of  these  rights 
and  privileges.  As  a  result  the  great  dairy  industry 
ot  the  New  York  milk  shed  is  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

The  temporary  lagging  fortunes  of  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  proposition  can  be  accelerated  by  a  change  of 
procedure  and  a  liberal  application  of  gumption. 
Rut  a  business  handicapped  with  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  fallacies  is  doomed  at  the  start.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
never  stop  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Many  minor  problems,  artificial  as  well  as  natural, 
may  be  passed  over,  but  there  are  three  major 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  dairy  prob¬ 
lems  of  today  that  we  must  face  squarely  and 
frankly  if  we  hope  to  remove  the  rackets  from  the 
dairy  business.  These  are  (1)  the  power  acquired 
by  dealers  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  producers;  (2) 
the  milk  control  law;  and  (3)  the  Borden-League 
set-up. 

THE  MILK  DEALERS 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  1SS3,  and 
another  from  1910  up  to  and  during  the  war.  dealers 
have  fixed  the  price  of  milk  for  both  producers 
and  consumers.  This  custom  is  destructive  of  all 
economic  order.  It  must  and  will  be  stopped.  If 
you  dissent,  I  remind  you  that  it  took  50  years  to 
stop  the  custom  of  adulterating  milk  in  New  York, 
and  100  years  to  tear  down  the  filthy  brewery 
stables  and  drive  the  swill-fed,  diseased  cows  out 
of  the  city. 

THE  CONTROL  LAW 

The  control  law  has  the  seeds  of  destruction  with¬ 
in  itself.  With  co-operative  exemptions,  classifica¬ 
tion  and  blended  prices,  it  was  doomed  to  failure  at 
the  start. 

In  these  provisions  the  law  said  to  the  Borden- 
League  combination :  “Y'ou  may  pay  producers  what 
you  please.”  To  all  other  dealers  it  said,  “You  must 
pay  producers  a  price  fixed  for  you  by  the  control 
board.”  The  control  price  was  up  to  a  dollar  over 
the  “pool”  price.  With  this  price  advantage  the 
League  cut  city  prices  and  won  customers  from  the 
smaller  dealers. 

No  dealer  could  stand  that  kind  of  competition. 
Dealers  had  the  privilege  of  going  out  of  business 
or  fight.  Farmers  had  the  privilege  of  selling  the 
cows  or  making  terms  with  their  dealers.  Both  of 
them  decided  to  fight.  They  defied  control  orders  and 
made  prices  and  terms  for  themselves.  But  the  sys¬ 
tem  embarrassed  and  humiliated  them. 

THE  MONOPOLY 

The  Borden-League  alliance  went  into  effect  in 
1921.  The  League  was  then  limited  to  24  members 
only.  These  members  elected  themselves  as  trustees, 
who  elected  themselves  as  officers.  This  set  up 
proves  that  the  intention  was  to  form  an  autocratic 
body  and  not  a  co-operative  association.  The  price 
lo  producers  dropped  from  $3.46  per  cwt.  in  1921  to 
65  cents  in  March,  1933. 

About  $14,000,000  were  taken  out  of  farmers’  milk 
bills,  plus  several  millions  of  farmers’  credit  to 
buy  out  Borden’s  competitors.  The  monopoly  was 
then  created  by  closing  the  local  county  assembling 
plants,  so  that  farmers  had  no  outlet  for  their  milk 
except  through  the  few  centralized  plants  kept  open 
by  the  combination. 


The  classified  plan  forces  them  to  ship  on  consign¬ 
ment.  and  enables  the  buyer  to  fix  his  own  price. 
Last  Fall  the  Class  1  price  was  first  increased  25c 
per  cwt.  Then  20c  more,  but  the  blended  price  to 
the  farmer  was  less  after  each  rise  in  Class  1. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  dragged 
the  League’s  annual  figures  out  of  hiding  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years. 

THE  ACCUSING  RECORD 

The  record  shows  that  for  the  year  1935,  League 
officials  took  S4c  out  of  every  hundredweight  of 
milk  they  sold,  and  returned  farmers  $1.55  for  it. 
A  fair  brokerage  for  this  volume  of  milk  would  be 
one  cent.  Sheffield  Producers  pay  about  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  per  cwt.  The  League’s  cost  for  wholesaling 
milk  is  54  per  cent  of  returns  to  producers. 

Producers  worked  4.2  months  of  the  year  to  pay 
League  officials  for  selling  their  milk  to  wholesalers. 


Pounds  of  milk  . 

.  .2,487.879.074 

Income  . 

Paid  farmers  . 

.  40,384.528.25 

Expense  . 

817  833  583  82 

Less  certificates  paid . 

.  1,741.527.53 

Net  expense  . 

Sales  cost  per  cwt . 

Cartage  to  plant  . 

Discount  of  7c  deduction  . 

. $0,655 

. 037 

Total  cost  of  League  per  cwt,.. 

Secret  meetings  of  vested  interests  in  this  loot  will 
not  help  the  producers  or  consumers.  The  system 
thrives  on  secrets.  The  exact  figures  have  been 
secrets  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  seven 
years.  They  are  available  to  Governor  Lehman,  to 
Commissioner  Ten  Eyck,  to  Control  Director  Fee, 
and  even  to  Prof.  Spencer. 

Farmers  are  made  to  give  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
sent  to  this  exploitation  of  themselves  because  of 
fear  of  reprisal  on  those  who  protest.  The  irony 
of  it  is  that  official  propaganda  has  convinced  many 
citizens  that  the  victims  of  this  racket  would  vote 
unanimously  against  any  State  official  who  did  any¬ 
thing  to  protect  them  from  this  ruthless  monopoly. 

An  arbitrary  price  fixed  by  others  is  no  solution 
of  the  milk  problem.  We  should  ask  the  Legislature 
to  restore  to  farmers  the  power  collectively  to  de¬ 
termine  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their  own 
milk,  and  to  put  the  control  of  their  milk  business 
back  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of 
leaders  to  get  together  with  doors  open  on  such 
a  program.  j.  j.  D. 


Milk  Prices  for  November,  1936 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 


November  are  as  follows : 
Unity  Co-op.,  Buffalo.  .  . 
Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  at 

Per  100  lbs. 

Per.  Qt. 
80.057 

farm . 

049 

.051 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co. 

.  .  . 

_  2.405 

.051 

Boonville  Farms  Co-op.. 

Inc. . . . 

- 2.07 

.0444 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc. 

_  2.06 

.0443 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co..  Inc. 

•  •  •  .  . 

....  2.05 

.043 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op. 

Assn., 

Inc.  2.02 

.0429 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op. 

Assn . . 

....  1.67 

.035 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  report  for  November  for  the  Columbia  County 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  shows  that  four 
herds  averaged  over  1,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 
The  high  herd  of  Brown  Swiss  and  grade  Holsteins 
owned  by  Lampman  Bros.,  Aneramdale.  averaged  1.139 
pounds  of  3.72  per  cent  milk  and  42.3  pounds  of  fat. 
The  herd  of  W.  C.  Wishart,  Aneramdale.  averaged 
1.128  pounds :  Gould  Patchin’s  herd  of  Pine  Plains 
averaged  1.083 :  and  that  of  Grant  Langdon,  Copake, 
1,058  pounds.  The  high  cow  for  milk  and  fat  was  also 
owned  by  Grant  Langdon.  His  registered  Holstein 
“Juliet  Banostine,”  gave  2,274  pounds  of  3.4  per  cent 
milk  and  77.3  pounds  of  fat  on  two-time  milking.  R. 
W.  Spangler,  Chatham,  sold  a  fine  young  bull  to  Graf¬ 
ton  Griswold  of  Chatham;  it  is  an  Ayrshire,  sired  by 
Alta  Crest  Snowball,  a  proven  sire,  and  from  a  cow 
of  merit. 

The  4-II  Potato  Club,  growers  of  potatoes  who  are 
members  of  the  4-H  club,  put  their  crop  up  in  attractive 
form.  They  used  open-mesh  10-pound  bags  which  had 
the  4-H  emblem  of  the  green  four-leaf  clover  leaf,  and 
the  words  “A  New  York  State  4-H  Product,  U.  S. 
Fancy  Grade,  10  Pounds  Net”  in  black;  also  attached 
to  the  bag  was  a  tag  with  name  and  address  of  the 
grower,  and  a  request  that  the  buyer  of  same  notify  the 
grower  or  4-H  club  office  if  anything  was  found  wrong 
with  tlie  potatoes. 

One  farmer  who  sold  off  his  timber  to  a  sawmill  up- 
erator,  and  had  the  top  wood  and  slabs  for  his  own  use. 
trims  the  limbs  in  spare  time  and  draws  to  a  certain 
place.  When  he  gets  a  pile  he  saws  it  up.  He  rigged 
up  a  frame  on  his  old  Model  T  truck,  which,  when  filled, 
holds  one-fourth  cord  of  wood.  He  sells  the  hard  wood 
at  $6.50  to  88  a  cord,  price  depending  on  how  far  he 
has  to  haul  it.  He  also  sells  slab  wood  in  stove  lengths 
for  $6.50  to  $8  a  cord.  He  has  more  orders  than  he 
can  fill  for  this  wood  is  seasoned  and  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  rock  oak.  black  oak,  ash,  hickory,  hard  maple, 
etc.,  and  the  slabs  are  of  pine,  hemlock,  etc.,  along 
with  the  hard  wood  varieties,  and  are  fine  to  start  a 
fire  with  or  make  a  hot  fire  quickly.  E.  A.  H. 


G.  L.  F .  Pays  Federal  Fine 

A  PRESS  release  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  the  following  informa¬ 
tive  paragraph : 

The  Co-operative  G.  L.  F.  Mills,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
pleaded  guilty  to  two  informations  charging  violation  of 
the  Insecticide  Act  in  the  misbranding  and  adulteration 
of  “G.  L.  F.  Copper  Lime  Dust,”  and  misbranding  of 
“G.  L.  F.  Lime  Sulphur  Solution.”  The  latter  product 
contained  more  than  68  per  cent  of  water  and  the  label 
bore  no  ingredient  statement.  The  Copper  Lime  Dust  fell 
below  the  professed  standard  and  quality  under  which  it 
was  sold,  containing  less  than  the  15  per  cent  of  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  claimed  on  the  label.  A  tine  of  $150  was 
imposed. 

State  and  Federal  laws  seek  to  safeguard  farmers 
and  the  public  in  causing  samples  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  to  be  taken  in  the  markets,  analyzed  and 
reports  published  in  public  bulletins.  These  do  not 
reach  the  public  except  as  individuals  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  them.  It  is  expected  that  the  press  will 
publish  the  facts  as  found  in  the  reports.  Hereto¬ 
fore  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  reported  unfavorable  records 
made  by  the  bulletins  published  by  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  of  G.  L.  F.  feeds  and  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  reports  showed  that  the  contents 
within  the  bags  in  many  cases  did  not  come  up  to 
the  guarantees  of  the  tag  on  the  outside  of  the  bag. 
Now  the  Federal  authorities  have  found  the  same 
thing  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  G.  L.  F.  insecticides. 

The  management  of  the  G.  L.  F.  has  resented  our 
publication  of  the  facts  for  the  information  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Its  spokesmen  have  taken  pains  in  public 
meetings  to  berate  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  doing  its  plain 
duty  as  if  it  had  committed  a  crime. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  its  own  subsidized 
organ  would  consider  it  ethical  to  publish  the  G. 
L.  F.  records,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  consider  it 
unethical  not  to  do  so. 


Milk  Strike  in  Boston 

THE  Boston  milk  shed  is  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
two  big  milk  dealers — Hood  and  Whiting — are  at 
grips  with  the  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  affiliates.  It  appears  that  the  N.  E. 
M.  P.  A.  is  affiliated  with  some  other  associations 
and  creamery  companies  as  units  or  members  of  the 
New  England  Dairies.  The  two  big  dealers  failed 
to  contract  with  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  for  December 
milk.  On  December  15  a  strike  was  called  on  these 
dealers  by  the  N.  E.  INI.  P.  A.  Some  producers  went 
along  with  the  two  dealers  and  others  remained 
with  the  organization.  The  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  is  a  buy¬ 
ing  association  and  sells  the  milk  of  members  to 
dealers. 

It  appears  that  the  system  is  quite  involved.  It 
has  a  pool  plan,  a  classification  plan,  and  an  equali¬ 
zation  plan.  The  dealers  have  been  deducting  12 
cents  per  cwt.  out  of  producers’  returns  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  use  of  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  The  equaliza¬ 
tion  expense  runs  from  8  to  26  cents. 

Just  why  the  break  has  come  at  this  time  is  not 
clear.  It  seems  that  the  plans  are  needlessly  com¬ 
plicated  and  expensive  but  that  is  not  the  concern  of 
the  dealers.  It  is  the  producers’  problem  to  simplify 
the  plan  and  reduce  the  cost  of  it.  Like  the  New 
York  dairymen,  the  New  England  producers  have  a 
great  opportunity  in  their  good  markets.  Properly 
organized  and  united  they  are  masters.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  cartoon  on  another  page  sums  up  the  farm 
view  in  a  nut  shell.  Producers  should  join  hands, 
make  their  own  plans,  and  keep  the  business  in  their 
own  control. 


Dispute  Over  Illegal  Profits 

AN  INTERESTING  decision  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  Brooklyn. 
E  P.  Morse,  Jr.,  had  a  contract  to  work  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  shipyards  of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  and 
Repairs  Company  of  Brooklyn,  at  a  salary  of  $6,000 
a  year  and  2  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  profits  during  Mr.  Morse’s  two  and  a 
half  years’  employment  amounted  to  $15,043,783.  He 
sued  for  2  per  cent  of  the  amount. 

The  company  contended  that  $5,403,520  of  the 
profits  were  illegal  because  this  amount  was  spent  in 
capital  improvements  and  charged  to  the  customers 
having  work  done  at  the  yards  including  the  United 
States  government. 

The  court  held  that  it  was  against  public  policy 
to  allow  Mr.  Morse  to  profit  by  the  illegal  profits. 
It  vacated  the  judgment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Morse  for 
$540,283,  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 

Justice  Haggerty  dissented  in  a  minority  opinion 
He  held  that  the  superintendent  was  not  an  officer 
of  the  company,  and  was  not  responsible  for  the 
illegal  profits. 
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A  Song  for  the  New  Year 


The  New  Year  bells  ring  out  tonight 
In  melody, 

Their  message  sweet  is  one  of  Hope 
For  you  and  me  ! 

The  old  year  had  its  failures  sad — 

Its  dreary  days; 

The  New  Year  beckons  us  along 
Inviting  ways. 


What  if  we  failed  in  former  years? 

We  yet  will  live ; 

Tomorrow  is  another  year — 

So  let's  begin  ! 

We  shall  not  grieve,  but  look  beyond 
The  hills  of  Time; 

The  New  Year  holds  for  you  and  me 
A  Hope  sublime. 

— Agnes  Carr. 


A  Stone  Cottage  for  Two 


Home  Weaving 

I  have  just  taken  a  batch  of  rugs  from 
my  loom.  They  are  lovely.  Weaving  is 
such  fascinating  work  that  I  am  sure 
many  women  would  take  it  up  if  they 
could  be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  There  must  be  old 
looms  stored  in  barns  and  attics  that 
could  be  set  up  in  unused  rooms  or  out¬ 
houses  and  be  made  to  add  quite  a  bit  to 
the  family  income. 

Even  if  one  doesn't  wish  to  weave  for 
profit  the  loom  can  settle  the  question  of 
gifts,  for  a  lovely  hand-woven  rug  makes 
a  very  acceptable  present  for  anybody. 
It  is  the  one  way  I  know  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing,  for  any  worn  mate¬ 
rial  that  will  withstand  a  good  hard  jerk 
between  the  hands  can  be  worked  up  into 
rugs  that  will  be  surprisingly  beautiful. 

If  goods  are  too  faded  to  look  well, 
they  can  be  dyed  with  very  little  trouble. 
Our  grandmothers  had  to  resort  to  onion 
skins,  barks,  tea-leaves  and  roots  for 
their  dyeing,  but  all  we  have  to  do  is  dis¬ 
solve  a  little  packet  of  dye  and  boil  our 
goods  in  it,  and  we  can  have  any  lovely 
shade  we  desire.  If  we  are  not  expert 
dyers  it  is  all  the  better,  as  a  mottled 
effect  is  often  very  striking. 

Many  things  beside  rugs  may  be  woven. 
Pillow  tops,  portieres,  table  runners  and 
shopping  bags  made  of  discarded  silk  and 
velvet  garments  with  the  colors  carefully 
combined  are  both  handsome  and  service¬ 
able.  Bags  should  not  be  cut  back  and 
forth  but  cut  around  the  edge  of  material. 
In  this  way  there  are  no  humps  sticking 
up  in  the  weaving.  And  it  goes  without 
saying  that  if  hooks  and  eyes,  thick  seams 
and  rubber  boots  are  used  in  the  filling, 
the  finished  product  will  be  worthless.  It 
is  possible  to  buy  portable  looms  which 
do  exquisite  work,  and  a  church  society 
in  this  vicinity  clubbed  together  and 
bought  one.  The  loom  makes  the  rounds 
of  the  club  members,  each  one  keeping  it 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  doing 
whatever  weaving  she  desires.  Very 
lovely  work  they  do,  too,  and  some  of  it 
has  won  prizes  at  exhibitions. 

The  work  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  and 
in  communities  where  old  looms  are  to 
be  found  there  is  generally  some  weaver 
who  can  show  one  how  it  is  done.  Or  if 
buying  one  from  the  factory,  as  I  did, 
with  no  knowledge  whatever  about  weav¬ 
ing,  the  instruction  books  are  so  explicit 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  good 
work  from  the  start. 

I  have  not  only  paid  for  my  loom  and 
every  expense  commented  with  it,  but 
have  cleared  over  $60  to  date.  I  also  have 
11  rugs  just  woven,  several  dollars  worth 
of  warp  on-  hand,  besides  some  20  rugs 
woven  for  myself,  32  given  away  and  a 
lot  of  shopping  bags  both  for  myself  and 
those  given  to  friends. 

This  has  been,  I  might  say,  “pick-up 
work” — a  few  minutes  or  an  hour  when  I 
had  time  that  could  be  spared  from  other 
work.  If  one  is  possessed  of  business 
acumen  (I  am  not),  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  a  lucrative  business  from  weav¬ 
ing,  for  the  need  of  rugs  is  perennial. 

IRENE  BASSETT. 


Everyday  Chocolate  Cake 

Two  squares  chocolate  melted  in  agate 
pan;  to  this  add  two  egg  yolks,  one-half 
cup  milk.  Cook  until  smooth  and  creamy. 
Remove  from  fire  and  add  one-third  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  melted  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  milk 
with  one  level  teaspoon  soda,  1%  cups 
flour.  Beat  until  smooth. 

Quality  Frosting.  —  Two  cups  sugar, 
three  tablespoons  molasses,  one-half  cup 
water,  two  egg  whites,  two-thirds  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  one- third  teaspoon  lemon 
extract.  Put  sugar,  molasses  and  water 
in  good-sized  agate  pan,  place  on  range 
and  stir  until  sugar  has  dissolved.  Bring 
to  the  boiling  point  and  let  boil  until  mix¬ 
ture  nearly  holds  its  shape  when  tried  in 
cold  water.  Pour  slowly,  while  beating 
constantly  on  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  un¬ 
til  stiff  and  continue  beating  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  nearly  stiff  enough  to  spread.  Set 
saucepan  containing  mixture  in  larger 
saucepan  containing  a  small  quantity,  of 
boiling  water  and  cook  on  range,  stirring 
constantly  from  bottom  and  sides  of  pan 
until  mixture  begins  to  granulate  around 
sides.  Remove  and  beat  until  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  to  spread,  then  add  vanilla  and 
lemon. 

Date  and  Nut  Bread. — Ten-cent  pack¬ 
age  of  pitted  dates;  cut  them  into  three 
pieces  into  a  mixing  bowl.  Pour  over 
them  a  cup  of  boiling  water  which  has.  a 
level  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  it. 
Let  cool.  Add  one  egg  yolk,  iy2  cups 
sifted  flour  with  three-fourths  cup  sugar 
in  the  flour;  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  almost 
a  cup  of  walnuts  coarsely  chopped.  Last 
the  white  of  egg  beaten  stiff  and  folded 
in.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  miss  h.  G.  B. 


The  little  house  which  Ned  and  Nina 
built  of  gray  field-stone  on  a  rock  knoll 
of  their  Connecticut  farm  was  started  at 
a  time  wThen  building  materials  were  at 
their  peak.  Consequently  consideration, 
both  of  cost  and  of  difficulty  in  execution, 
was  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Since  a 
ledge  of  granite  extended  under  the  front 
portion  of  the  lay-out,  little  digging  was 
required,  but  a  small  cellar,  with  a  bed¬ 
rock  bottom,  was  excavated,  and  a  dry 
wall  built.  Then  came  the  drawing  of 
stone  for  house  walls,  and  since  the  cob¬ 
ble-stone  effect  was  not  desired,  careful 
selection  became  necessary.  The  plan 
was  to  use  only  enough  cement  to  insure 


stability,  keeping  it  between  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  stones.  Practically  no  ce¬ 
ment  shows  on  the  outside.  This  gives  a 
beautiful,  natural-looking  surface,  but 
limits  the  choice  of  stone.  They  used 
only  rough,  rectangular  pieces  of  rock, 
having  at  least  one  flat  face,  and  except 
for  cap-stones  over  doors  and  windows, 
the  larger  blocks  were  placed  low,  leaving 
the  smaller  stones  for  use  as  the  walls 
grew  higher. 

Dimensions  were  scaled  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  ground  floor  space  in¬ 
cluded  measured  but  211/4  by  18  feet, 
facing  north.  The  east  and  west  walls, 
hoivever,  were  22  feet  long  and  four  feet 
high,  and  the  front  gable-end  wall  so  set 
that  a  four-foot  wall  projected  on  each 
side,  thus  forming  a  sheltering  portico  on 


the  north,  timbered  and  shingled  above 
and  paved  with  irregular  flags.  On  the 
four-foot  walls  were  laid  six-inch  tim¬ 
bers,  acting  as  both  sill  and  plate,  on 
which  the  rafters  rested.  The  first  floor 
timbers,  hewed  rock-oak,  were  build  into 
the  stonework,  and  the  second-floor  tim¬ 
bers,  supporting  the  upper  floor,  were 
bolted  onto  the  rafters,  and  left  exposed. 
The  rafters  were  so  spaced  that  dormer- 
windows  could  be  built  between.  The 
first  floor  is  at  ground  level  with  no  step- 
up,  which  gives  distinctive  character. 

The  north  door  opens  into  the  living- 
l'oorn,  which  occupies  more  than  half  of 
the  total  floor  space,  and  the  opposite 


south  door  does  likewise,  affording  good 
Summer  ventilation  and  an  outdoor  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  east  side  is  divided  into 
two  small  rooms,  approximately  7x9,  one 
having  a  north  and  east  and  one  a  south 
window.  One  of  these — the  one  nearest 
the  back  door,  is  flitted  up  as  a  kitchen ; 
the  other,  closed  in  only  by  curtains  or 
a  screen,  has  been  used  variously  as  a 
bedroom,  study  or  an  alcove  added  to  the 
living-room.  There  is  a  central  chimney, 
with  provision  for  a  heating  stove  as  well 
as  an  ample  fireplace. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  very  low  side 
walls  necessitated  a  steep  roof,  if  there 
were  to  be  space  enough  for  a  second- 
floor.  Development  on  paper  by  trial  and 
error,  gave  sufficient  height  to  the  north 
and  south  walls  to  ensure  two  small 


bedrooms,  a  closet  and  a  lavatory  above. 
Of  the  four  dormer  windows,  fitted  with 
casement  sashes,  three  open  into  the 
lower  floor,  one  being  placed  high  on  the 
east  roof  to  serve  one  of  the  bedrooms, 
each  of  which  has  a  gable-end  window  as 
well.  There  is  a  small  upstairs  fireplace, 
cunningly  contrived  20  inches  above  the 
floor',  and  a  trick  door  which  closes  with 
a  weight  and  conserves  space. 

Inside  the  stone  work  the  walls  were 
studded  and  finished  with  a  seal  of  wide 
cypress  and  fir  boards,  their  warm,  red- 
brown  hue  contrasting  well  with  the  gray 
stone  of  chimney  and  stairway.  The 
thickness  of  the  stone  work,  16  inches, 
gave  to  eacli  window  a  deep  embrasure, 
with  a  window  sill  amply  wide  for  a  seat, 
and  with  this  in  view  they  were  placed 
low  only  a  chair’s  height  from  the  floor. 
The  dormers,  coming  in  just  above  the 
east  and  west  walls,  were  shoulder  high, 
so  that  one  looks  directly  into  the  green 
boughs  of  birch  and  cedar.  Wide  stone 
window  ledges,  without,  make  ideal  feed¬ 
ing  tables  for  the  birds  in  Winter,  while 
in  Summertime  they  are  likely  to  bo 
found  holding  the  mistress’s  sewing-bas¬ 
ket,  a  plate  of  tempting  fruit,  or  a  cup 
of  afternoon  tea  ! 

All  things  considered,  the  original  plan 
of  this  small  abiding  place  has  well  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  not  always  shel¬ 
tered  its  first  occupants  but,  despite 
rather  primitive  conditions,  has  proved 
itself  from  time  to  time  a  welcome  refuge 
with  something  of  peaceful  charm  never 
more  needed  than  in  this  age  of  hurry 
and  ambition.  rose  g.  dayton. 


Southern  Taste  Treats 

We  don’t  live  in  an  old  southeni  manor, 
and  we  have  no  colored  servants  whose 
ancestors  were  slaves-  However,  we  do 
sexwe  many  delicious  dishes  which  are 
typical  of  this  district,  most  of  which 
came  from  old  cookbooks.  You’ll  want  to 
try  some  of  these  recipes,  and  when  you 
do,  my  guess  is  that  the  family  will  call 
for  more ! 

Rice  Muffins.  —  One  cup  cold  cooked 
rice,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  cup  milk,  four  tablespoons  melt¬ 
ed  shortening,  two  tablespoons  sugar  and 
1  y2  cups  flour.  Sift  flour,  measure  and 
sift  with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Com¬ 
bine  rice,  milk,  eggs,  shortening  and 
sugar.  Add  dry  ingredients.  Beat  only 
until  smooth.  Fill  well-oiled  muffin  tins 
two-thirds  full.  Bake  in  hot  oven  about 
30  minutes.  Serves  eight  persons. 

Ham  Biscuits.  —  Two  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  two-thirds  cup 
milk,  one-fourth  cup  minced  ham,  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  prepared  mustard,  four  tablespoons 
shortening,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Sift 
flour,  measure  and  sift  with  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  Cut  in  shortening  and  add 
milk  gradually  until  soft  dough  is  formed. 
Turn  onto  lightly  floured  board  and  knead 
lightly.  Pat  into  a  sheet  and  cut.  Lay 
half  of  the  biscuits  on  well-oiled  pan,  and 
brush  with  melted  butter.  Put  one-half 
teaspoon  ham  which  has  been  combined 
with  mustard  on  each  and  then  top  with 
the  rest  of  the  rounds.  These  rounds 
should  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  Brush  them  with  milk  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  Usually  it  takes  12  to  15 
minutes.  Serve  them  at  once.  If  you 
have  no  ham,  a  tiny  square  of  bacon  may 
be  used  instead  on  each  biscuit. 

Fried  Dough. — Cut  small  portions  from 
any  well-risen  bread  dough.  Place  on  a 
hot,  well-oiled  griddle  and  brown,  first  on 
one  side  then  the  other.  Serve  at  once. 
Some  like  to  eat  them  w'ith  salt,  some 
with  sugar  and  still  others  with  syrup  or 
honey. 

French  Fried  Cihcken  in  Batter.  — 
Choose  young  chickens,  and  clean  and 
cut  into  pieces  at  the  joints.  Cook  until 
tender  in  boiling,  salted  water.  Then  cool 
well.  Dry  the  surface  and  dip  each  piece 
in  the  batter  for  which  I  give  the  recipe, 
and  drop  into  deep  fat  which  is  hot 
enough  to  brown  an  inch  cube  of  bread  in 
a  minute.  Fry  until  brown. 

The  batter :  two  cups  flour,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  soda,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  two  eggs  and  one-lmlf  cup  milk. 
Sift  flour,  baking  soda  and  salt  together. 
Beat  eggs  with  milk  and  stir  into  dry  in¬ 
gredients.  Add  more  milk  if  necessary  to 
make  a  thin  batter. 

French  Pancakes. — This  makes  a  dozen 
pancakes.  Each  pancake  should  be  about 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  griddle 
should  be  hot  and  greased.  One-half  cup 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg,  one  cup 
milk,  two  tablespoons  melted  shortening. 
Sift  the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
together.  Beat  eggs  until  light,  on  beat 
the  eggs  lightly  with  milk.  Stir  liquid 
into  dry  ingredients.  Add  melted  shorten¬ 
ing  and  beat  until  perfectly  smooth.  The 
batter  is  poured  onto  the  griddle.  When 
baked  the  pancake  is  spread  with  jelly, 
rolled  up  and  sprinkled  with  powdered 
sugar.  southern  cook. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Hints  for  Winter  Reading 

Part  II. 

Building  Better  Children 

In  the  last  Visiting  Nurse  column  we 
discussed  some  good  books  published  this 
year  which  are  of  interest  to  parents  of 
children  not  yet  grown  up.  Here  are  a 
few  more : 

Harriet  Merrill  Johnson,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  was  a  graduate  nurse  interested  in 
the  young  child's  education.  “It  is 
obvious,”  said  she,  “that  school  and  home 
are  equally  important  in  education.” 
With  this  thought  in  mind  Miss  Johnson 
set  about  the  task  of  studying  and  of 
teaching  little  children.  One  of  the  out¬ 
growths  of  her  work  was  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  the  New  Republic, 
Inc.,  New  York.  It  is  entitled  “School 
Begins  at  Two.”  Reading  and  studying 
it  will  help  bewildered  parents  solve 
some  problems  of  the  pre-school  age 
group. 

Understanding  and  advising  teen-age 
girls  and  boys  are  not  always  easy.  But 
that  well-known  and  popular  author — 
Margaret  Culkin  Banning — who  has  both 
a  boy  and  a  girl  in  this  age  group,  has 
written  a  book  which  parents  will  find 
helpful. 

“Letters  to  Susan”  is  the  title.  It  is 
written  in  letter  form — a  series  of  letters 
— addressed  to  a  young  girl  in  college, 
and  each  signed  “Mother.”  It  is  a  book 
which  will  be  helpful  to  mothers  and 
helpful  to  their  daughters  as  well.  The 
publisher  is  Harper  and  Brothers  of  New 
York. 

Books  for  “Grown-Ups” 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  re¬ 
cent  literature  w'hich  does  not  deal  with 
children.  Each  volume  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  during  1936: 

A  book  called  “For  Dear  Life,”  by  Be¬ 
linda  .Telliffe,  published  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  is  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  a  farm  girl.  It  is  not  fiction — it 
is  a  statement  of  vivid  facts — the  facts  of 
her  struggle  “for  dear  life.”  While  not  a 
treatise  on  health  its  author  did  become 
a  trained  nurse  and  married  a  New  York 
physician.  It  makes  excellent  Winter 
reading  for  teen  age  girls,  their  parents 
and  their  grandparents.  The  struggles 
of  her  farmer  father  and  his  never  falter¬ 
ing  courage  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
rural  readers. 

“Sonnets  from  a  Hospital”  are  beauti¬ 
ful  lyric  poems  written  by  a  brave  young 
woman  who  was  a  hospital  patient  for 
three  long  years  and  finally  went  back  to 
face  life  with  a  terrible  handicap.  The 
verses  are  wistful,  but  never  morbid. 
Many  were  composed  while  she  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed.  Other  invalids  and  shut- 
ins  will  gain  strength  by  reading  them. 
The  publisher  is  Bruce  Humphries.  Tne.. 
Boston,  Mass.  The  author  is  Pauline 
Avery  Crawford. 

Winter  and  rheumatism  often  seem  to 
go  hand  in  hand.  So  many  of  my  readers 
have  written  in  asking  for  advice  about 
arthritis,  neuritis  and  other  rheumatoid 
disorders  that  I  am  happy  to  have  found 
a  book  on  the  subject  which  I  can  hear¬ 
tily  recommend. 

“Arthritis  and  Rheumatic  Disease”  is 
its  title.  Dr.  Maurice  F.  Lautman.  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  IT.  S.  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  Clinic,  is  its  author.  The  work  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  as  being  absolutely  reliable  and  au¬ 
thentic.  It  is  published  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  brings  a  message  of  hope  to  all 
sufferers  from  rheumatic  disorders.  It 
tells  clearly  and  simply  how  such  troubles 
may  be  avoided,  what  their  warning  sig¬ 
nals  are,  and  how  best  to  treat  an  ad¬ 
vanced  condition. 

Dr.  Logan  Clendening  is  a  popular  writer 
on  health.  He  is  never  technical  but  al¬ 
ways  “chatty.”  So  his  new  book  “Health 
Chats”  is  indeed  well  named.  It  is  a 
work  which  men  and  women  will  enjoy 
equally  well  and  will  be  glad  to  read  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  then  keep  for  ref¬ 
erence.  The  publisher  is  David  McKay 
Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“How  to  Worry  Successfully”  will  also 
appeal  to  both  men  and  women.  It  is 
without  exception  the  finest,  most  sensible 
and  most  enjoyable  book  on  how  to  make 
the  most  of  one’s  life  that  I,  at  least, 
have  ever  read.  Its  author,  David  Sea- 
bury,  is  a  nationally  known  psychologist 
who  has  his  head  in  the  clouds,  but  his 
feet  on  the  ground.  This  happy  combina¬ 
tion  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  gather 
wisdom  and  impart  it  to  others  in  the 
easy-to-comprehend  method  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this,  his  very  latest  book.  It  is 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston. 

“Artie”  McGovern,  “the  nation’s  best 
known  physical  director  and  instructor” 
has  had  great  success  in  helping  men  and 
women  find  “better  health”  through  sim¬ 


ple,  drugless  measures.  “The  Secret  of 
Keeping  Fit,”  published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York,  tells  how  it  can 
be  done. 

Since  Winter  months  offer  extra  time 
for  trying  out  these  measures  which  will 
in  turn  keep  one  “fit”  it  will  be  well 
worth  while  to  purchase,  study  and  use 
this  book.  Each  member  of  the  family 
can  benefit  his  or  her  health  in  this  way 
and  can  have  lots  of  fun  doing  it. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


That  Near-Perfect  Food 

Nutritionists  agree  that  if  we  are  to 
have  good  teeth  and  bones  we  must  use 
daily  those  foods  necessary  for  body 
building  and  protection.  Fortunately,  the 
most  important  one  is  milk,  common 
every-day  product  of  the  farm.  Milk 
comes  nearest  to  being  the  ideal  food, 
since  it  contains  fat,  protein  and  sugar — 
promoting  growth,  strength  and  energy. 
The  two  minerals,  calcium  and  phosphor¬ 
us,  are  the  chief  building  materials  for 
teeth  and  bones.  No  other  single  food 
has  such  a  good  balance  of  these  import¬ 
ant  minerals  as  milk. 

Proper  food  is  important  for  everyone, 
of  course,  but  particularly  so  for  chil¬ 
dren  whose  little  bodies  must  build  and 
grow.  It  is  most  difficult,  practically  im¬ 
possible,  for  a  child  to  get  enough  cal¬ 
cium  for  growing  bones  and  teeth  unless 
he  gets  plenty  of  milk.  Each  child  should 
have  a  quart  of  milk  daily.  Fortunate 
indeed,  is  the  mother  whose  child  will 
drink  without  fuss,  his  quota  of  health- 
promoting  milk.  The  mother  or  home¬ 
maker  who  must  cater  to  a  capricious 
appetite  has  at  her  command  many  ways 
in  which  to  supply  milk  in  the  diet — 
sauces,  piping  hot  soups,  puddings,  cus¬ 
tards — and  don't  forget  to  include  ice 
cream  frequently. 

Gingerbread  Custard. — One  cup  stale 
gingerbread,  broken  in  pieces,  two  eggs, 
one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one  pint  milk.  Scald 
milk,  beat  egg  yolks  and  sugar  together ; 
add  scalded  milk  gradually.  Pour  over 
gingerbread  placed  in  buttered  baking 
dish.  Place  in  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  about  30  minutes  at  350  degrees  or 
until  set.  Cover  with  meringue  made  by 
adding  six  tablespoons  sugar  to  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites  and  one-lmlf  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Brown  in  slow  oven. 

Banana  Bread  Pudding.  —  Four  ba¬ 
nanas,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one-half  of 
a  small  loaf  of  bread,  l1/^  tablespoons 
butter,  juice  of  one  lemon,  two  eggs  and 
2 cups  milk.  In  buttered  baking  dish 
place  alternate  layers  of  buttered  bread 
and  sliced  ripe  bananas  sprinkled  with 
lemon  juice.  Add  sugar  and  milk  to  light¬ 
ly  beaten  eggs.  Pour  over  banana's  and 
bread.  Bake  one  hour  in  350-degree 
oven.  One-half  cup  of  tart  jelly  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  lemon  juice. 

Have  you  tried  adding  a  lightly  beaten 
egg  to  the  lowly  potato  soup  just  before 
serving?  It  is  delicious!  One  egg  is 
sufficient  for  each  four  servings. 

Tomato  Soup  With  Macaroni. — Cook 
one  cup  of  elbow  macaroni  in  one  quart 
of  boiling  salted  water.  Cook  until 
tender.  Drain  and  add  one  pint  of  toma¬ 
to  juice  and  bring  to  boil.  Add  a  pinch  of 
soda,  a  generous  piece  of  butter  and  one 
pint  of  rich  milk.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Serve  very  hot  sprin¬ 
kled  with  grated  cheese. 

Baked  Caramel  Pudding. — Scald  one  I 
quart  of  milk.  Melt  and  brown  one-half 
cup  sugar  in  a  skillet.  Add  scalded  milk 
and  stir  until  sugar  melts.  Add  two  cups 
bread  etrumbs,  two  beaten  eggs,  two- 
thirds  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Pour  into  but¬ 
tered  dish  ;  bake  in  a  slow  oven  an  hour. 

Pequot  Pudding.  —  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  quick  cooking  tapi¬ 
oca,  two  tablespoons  cornmeal,  one-fourth 
cup  shredded  cocoanut.  one-half  teaspoon 
salt  and  one  quart  scalded  milk.  Com¬ 
bine  cornmeal,  tapioca,  cocoanut  and  salt 
and  add  to  milk.  Cook  until  it  begins  to 
thicken ;  add  sugar,  pour  into  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  a  350-degree  oven  45  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  hot  with  melted  butter. 

MRS.  B.  NIELSEN. 


Farmers’  Fruit  Cake 

Two  cups  dried  apples,  two  cups  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  eggs,  one  cup  shortening,  one 
cup  brown  sugar,  3*4  cups  flour,  one  cup 
raisins,  two  level  teaspoons  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg. 

Soak  the  apples  over  night  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  then  chop  to  the  size  of  raisins,  put 
in  the  molasses  and  simmer  slowly  two 
hours.  Add  the  flour  to  the  cooled  mix¬ 
ture,  then  the  other  ingredients ;  mix 
well.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Add  frosting. 
This  will  keep  for  a  month  in  a  crock. 

C.  W.  G. 


Young  Mothers!  Here's  Help  to 


//u2  S-TJtUuote  TMateacje 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

It  takes  so  little  time — it  does  so 
much  —  this  3-Minute  VapoRub 
Massage! 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once — two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-passages. 

This  combined  poultice-and-vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm — relieves 
irritation — helps  break  congestion. 


While  the  little  patient  relaxes  into 
comfortable  sleep,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

Avoids  Risk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  cannor 
possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as  con¬ 
stant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt  to 
do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 

, — vicks _ ^ 

▼  VAPORUB 

Mothers!  Look  in  your  VapoRub 
package  for  full  details  of  Vicks 
Plan — a  practical  home  guide  to 
greater  freedom  from  colds.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  half! 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds 


strikes,  use  Vapo-Cresolene.  Its  soothing,  an¬ 
tiseptic  vapors  penetrate  congested  areas 
relieve  irritations,  loosen 
mucus  and  lessen  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  paroxysms  of  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  spasmodic  croup, 
and  coughs  associated  with 
bronchial  irritations  and 
colds.  Doesn't  upset  stom¬ 
achs  or  interfere  with  pre- 
Lamp  type  scriPtions-  Directions  with 
vaporizer  every  Package.  At  all  drug 
stores. 


ELECTRIC 

VAPORIZER 


FREE!  Send  for  bookletl  2A“Little  Lamp  of  Health” 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortland!  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BACKACHES 
NEED  WARMTH 

Tens  of  thousands  of  folks  who  used  to  suffer 
from  miserable  backaches,  shoulder  pains  and 
chest  congestion,  now  put  on  an  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plaster  and  find  the  most  soothing  relief.  It’s 
simply  wonderful  for  muscle  pains  caused  by 
rheumatism,  neuritis,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago, 
sprains  and  strains. 

The  beauty  about  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster  is 
its  nice  glow  of  warmth  that  makes  you  feel  good 
right  away.  Actually,  what’s  happening  is  that 
it  draws  the  blood,  to  that  spot.  It  treats  the 
backache  where  it  is.  No  dosing  when  you  use 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster.  No  fuss  or  muss,  either. 

Allcock’s  is  the  original  porous  paster.  In  almost 
100  years  no  porous  plaster  has  ever  been  made 
that  excels  the  effectiveness  of  Allcock’s  Plasters. 
Be  sure  the  druggist  gives  you  ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS  PLASTER.  25<h 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 


“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  So 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART &CO.,Box  2403A,EImira,N.Y. 


-  of  Bargains  in  Army, 

Outdoor  and  Sport  Goods, 
Clothes,  Shoes,  Boots,  Blank¬ 
ets,  Tents,  Firearms,  Boy  Scout 
Supplies,  etc.  Send  10c  for  copy 
to  be  redeemed  on  first  order. 

-NAVY  Sl'PPty  co3 

ESTABLISHED  12§3.  v 

4792  Lester  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Relieve  COUGHS 

quickly  by  “Moist- 
Throat”  Method 


Get  your  throat's  moisture 
glands  back  to  work  and 
“soothe”  your  coughs  away 

THE  usual  cause  of  a  cough  is  the  drying  or 
clogging  of  moisture  glands  in  your  throat  and 
windpipe.  Heavy  phlegm  collects,  irritates.  Then 
you  cough.  The  quick  and  safe  way  to  relief  is  by 
letting  Pertussin  stimulate  those  glands  to  pour 
out  their  natural  moisture.  Sticky  phlegm  loosens, 
is  easily  raised.  You  have  relief! 

I'000*000  prescriptions  for  Pertussin  were 
filled  in  one  year.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a 
Prescription  Ingredient  Survey  issued  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

so;  PERTUSSIN 

Prescription  ““oist-throat”  method  of 

free  COUGH  RELIEF 


J.G.-l  “  - - - -  ' 

Seeck  &  Katie,  Inc.,  440  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin  —  quick ! 

Na  me _ 

Add  ress _ 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tU  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Knlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Trints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


market  prices.  Luscious  vegeta¬ 
bles.  finest  flowers.  Low  prices. 

Write  today  for  Mattie’s 
Seed  Book,  and  Easy-  i 
Payment  Plan  to  use 
Mil  if  you  wish.  Vi  JnlJs 

WM.  HENRY  MAVLE.l 
322  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

.  It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  vole  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  BIVER,  CONN. 
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Best  Remedy  tor 
Coughs  is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 

To  fret  the  quickest  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  your  own  remedy  at  home. 
Once  tried,  you'll  never  use  any  other  kind 
of  cough  medicine,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child  could 
do  it.  No  cooking  needed. 

Then  get  2t4  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This'  is  a  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  vour  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint 
of  reallv  better  medicine  than  you  could 
buy  ready-made  for  four  times  the  money. 
It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its 
pleasant  taste. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  has  no 
equal.  You  can  feel  it  penetrating  the  air 
passages  in  a  way  that  means  business. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  inflamed 
membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness,  thus 
it  makes  breathing  easj’,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep.  „  , 

Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
bowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach, 
lou  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk.  .  . 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowet 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing- freely  and  make  you 
feel  ‘‘up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  now  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  ail  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


HAIR 

GOING? 

Help  your  scalp  re¬ 
place  excessive  Fall¬ 
ing  Hair  by  persistent 
use  of  Glover’s  Mange 
Medicine.  It  has  helped 
millions  of  men  and 
women.  Shampoo  with 
Glover’s  Medicated 
Soap.  Sold  at  all  drug¬ 
gist’s.  Or  have  your  Bar¬ 
ber  give  you  Glover’s 
regularly. 


GLOVERS 

MANGE  MEDICINE 


Soot  is  an  insulator;  prevents 
transmission  of  heat.  Remove  it 
with  Flufix;  the  powder  that  cleans 
heating  surfaces  of  furnaces  and 
boilers;  good  for  chimneys,  too. 
Simple  to  use;  just  toss  it  in  the 
fire.  Liberal  package  enough  for 
a  thorough  C 

application 

FLUFIX  on!y . 1 1) 

Plymouth  Mfg.  Co.#  Box  56,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

OR  HAND  KNITTING 

FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OH 
.  .  - - money  BACK.  QUICK  SEKV1CE 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.(Dept.  101  -A)  N.Y.C. 

For  Hu.'S  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 

-...u  Finer  Finishing.  Lolls  developed  and  printed 

IvUUAIL  With  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
ril  Alt  fessi'inal  enlargements  all  for  Zac  (coin). 
rlLMd  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSnpenor 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R  B67,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Oft  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each .nega- 

tive  25c,  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 

FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD  FREE 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  ‘liow 
Your  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention  form— both  i  KLL, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  59  1  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Save  Fuel 

DOLLARS 

Keep  Furnace 
and  Chimney 

CLEAN 

with 


YARNS  § 

SUNRAY  YA 

YARNS 


STFAM  Plants. fit  17.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms  $29.  Other’ values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SC H LOSSY! AN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 

EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

C*  * \\BC  mi  AMCV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
w w  EL  l*i  w  11  EL  ■  lead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  Ion*  life.  Non-Acid,  Non  Corrosive  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  ana  6  volt  W ’ndcharBers  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short  Mve  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees  .FREE  I LUJSTRA1KD  Lit 
E  MATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY  ,  »»  bter- 
i  .*  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York.  _ ' 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIIingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  YorkCity 


More  About 

When  we  asked  one  of  the  largest  mail 
order  houses  wliat  the  most  popular  col¬ 
or  in  wallpaper  was,  they  replied  that  tan 
in  an  allover  design  sold  oftener  than  any 
other  color.  When  another  large  house 
was  asked  the  same  question,  the  reply 
was  “Neutral  effect  in  tan,  cream  and 
gray.” 

A  smooth  hard-surfaced  paper  will 
keep  clean  longer,  wears  to  look  well 
longer,  doesn’t  smudge  or  catch  dust 
easily,  and  is  not  hard  to  keep  in  good 
condition. 

Avoid  tiled  designs  or  those  showing 
horizontal  lines  if  your  ceiling  or  wall 
margin  is  uneven.  Large-patterned  pa¬ 
pers  often  cut  to  waste,  and  so  use  up 
more  running  length  than  those  of  small¬ 
er  design.  Plain  paper  takes  fewest 
rolls  because  no  matching  is  necessary. 

Sometimes  a  new  paper  may  be  put  on 
over  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  old  pa¬ 
per  if — they  are  on  very  securely.  Go 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  walls,  tapping 
and  noticing  to  see  if  the  old  paper  is  on 
tight  everywhere.  If  all  is  secure,  then 
papering  over  may  be  risked.  At  best, 
though,  it  is  a  risk.  Later  on,  the  old 
paper  may  begin  gradually  to  come  away 
from  the  wall,  taking  the  new  paper  with 
it.  We  have  seen  this  happen.  Paper¬ 
ing  over  a  flat  clean  wall  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  gives  a  nicer  looking  surface 
when  finished.  If,  however,  you  do  try 
leaving  on  the  old  paper,  be  sure  to  take 
off  all  old  paper  in  places  where  it  meets 
the  ceiling,  and  around  the  edges  of  the 
doorframes  and  windows.  Also  it  is  wise 
to  remove  old  paper  where  it  meets  the 
tops  of  the  baseboards  all  around  the 
room.  Old  paper  starts  soonest  to  loosen 
away  at  these  places. 

To  take  if  off  use  a  large  cloth  or  a 
sponge  dipped  in  hot  water  to  help  loosen. 
Plenty  of  powdered  alum  in  the  water 
hastens  the  process.  In  sopping  on  the 
water,  use  caution  lest  some  drip  down 
on  to  the  baseboards  below  to  damage  the 
finish.  It  is  very  hard  to  remove  old  pa¬ 
per  from  any  areas  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  patched  with  plaster  paris.  And 
care  will  be  needed  lest  the  patch  get 
broken  into.  Do  not  risk  using  a  knife  or 
a  scraper  with  square  or  pointed  blade. 
Either  is  sure  to  dig  into  or  scratch  the 
wall  surface.  A  round-pointed  knife 
with  a  thin  blade  is  best  of  all  to  use. 

When  all  the  old  paper  is  off,  any  holes 
or  depressions  in  the  sidewalls  should  be 
filled  with  plaster  paris  or  wall  plaster 
and  smoothed  over  to  set  and  dry.  The 
walls  will  be  put  in  nice  condition  if  gone 
over  lightly  with  a  fine  sandpaper,  then 
all  the  dust  wiped  off.  Any  large  screws 
which  hold  pietu res  or  mirrors  may  be 
left  in  the  wall  if  hard  to  remove.  When 
papering  time  comes,  remember  to  look 
out  for  them.  If  the  paste-moistened 
strip  is  gently  pressed  over,  they  will 
come  through,  letting  the  paper  fall  into 
place  neatly.  Small  screws  may  be  left 
in.  If  removed,  put  small  brads  in  the 
holes  temporarily,  to  come  through  the 
wet  paper  to  show  just  where  to  replace 
the  screws  after  the  paper  is  on  and  dry. 

If  the  ceiling  is  to  be  whitened,  watch 
out  that  none  gets  brushed  down  on  to 
the  sidewalls  at  the  top.  If  brushed  on, 
it  may  prevent  the  new  paper  from 
sticking  securely.  After  it  has  dried  on, 
fine  sandpaper  and  washing  will  get  most 
of  it  off. 

The  paste  made  by  cooking  flour  and 
water  to  a  thickened  consistency  never 
holds  paper  on  as  securely  as  the  ready¬ 
made  commercial  paste  which  comes  all 
ready  to  mix. 

No  expensive  outfit  is  needed  for  work 
in  papering.  A  cheap  whitewash  brush, 
or  a  common  hairbrush  will  apply  the 
paste  evenly.  Plenty  of  clean  white 
cloths  will  be  needed  for  smoothing  and 
patting  on  the  paper,  and  smaller  ones 
to  dry  hands  'on  if  they  become  sticky. 
The  cloths  for  smoothing  on  the  new  pa¬ 
per  must  be  clean. 

When  trimming  off  the  margin  of  the 
rolls  before  applying,  be  careful  to  cut 
the  line  perfectly  straight.  If  too  much 
or  too  little  is  cut  off,  an  otherwise  per¬ 
fectly  matching  seam  will  be  ruined.  Some 
design  at  the  lapping  margins  will  be  dis¬ 
torted. 

Before  putting  on  any  of  the  strips  of 
paper,  take  a  pencil  and  a  yardstick  and 
lightly  mark  'a  line  all  around  the  top  of 
the  room  one  inch  higher  than  where  the 
lower  edge  of  the  border  will  come.  (If 
a  border  he  used.)  This  will  be  a  big 
help  when  putting  the  tops  of  the  long 
strips  of  paper  in  place.  Just  reach  the 
upper  ends  of  the  strips  to  the  penciled 
line,  and  the  border  will  later  cover  it 
nicely.  Paper  is  much  more  easily  put 
on  if  a  border  is  to  be  used.  When  pa¬ 
per  has  to  be  cut  to  meet  perfectly  a 
ceiling  or  a  wooden  molding  finish,  it  is 
a  fussy,  trying  task,  although  some  rooms 
have  to  be  done  that  way.  Scenic  papers 
sometimes  take  this  kind  of  finish.  A 


Wallpaper 

border  will  cover  a  multitude  of  papering 
sins. 

Before  cutting  any  of  the  strips  of  pa¬ 
per  to  be  used  with  a  border,  hold  a 
piece  of  the  border  against  the  paper, 
moving  it  up  and  down  until  it  rests  on 
the  plainest  part  of  the  pattern  or  where 
there  is  the  most  open  space  with  least 
design.  Then  plan  to  cut  the  first  strip 
so  that  the  plainest  space  will  come  next 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  border.  This 
plan  will  set  off  both  border  and  paper  as, 
at  least,  every  alternate  strip  of  paper 
will  meet  the  border  at  the  same  plainer 
space.  Any  border  with  a  distinctly  con¬ 
trasting  lower  margin  will  set  off  a  paper 
very  effectively.  One  having  a  plain 
white  or  very  light-toned  upper  edge 
where  it  meets  the  ceiling,  will  make  less 
noticeable  any  uneven  lines  sometimes 
found  in  houses  which  have  been  built 
long  enough  to  have  settled. 

A  border  will  go  on  more  easily  if  first 
cut  into  short  lengths  before  the  paste  is 
applied.  Five  or  six  feet  is  a  good  length 
to  put  on,  one  at  a  time,  matching  ends 
neatly.  If  either  the  border  or  the  paper 
is  stretched  or  smoothed  on  too  tightly, 
weather  changes  may  tend  to  split  it 
apart  in  time. 

When  putting  on  the  paper,  smooth  it 
lightly  across  the  top  and  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  strip  to  hold  it  in  place  while 
seeing  if  the  long  edge  is  in  exact  posi¬ 
tion  for  making  a  perfect  match.  If  it 
is  not,  it  may  be  carefully  pulled  away 
from  the  wall  and  adjusted  Afterwards, 
again  smooth  it  on  across  the  top  and 
down  the  Centex',  then  from  the  center 
out  to  each  side,  gently  patting  it  well 
all  along  and  over  the  seam  with  clean 
dry  cloths.  Seams  will  show  most  on  a 
plain  paper  having  no  figure  or  pattern. 
But  they  are  easiest  to  lap  as  there  is 
nothing  to  match. 

When  such  fussy  places  as  those  next 
to  windowframes  are  encountered,  a 
small  pattern  may  be  carefully  cut  out 
of  paper  to  be  used  as  a  guide.  Some¬ 
times  a  small  separate  piece  may  he  cut 
to  be  fitted  and  pasted  into  any  such 
hard-to-fit  places,  then  the  long  strip  may 
be  left  with  a  straight  edge  and  carefully 
matched  on  to  the  smaller  piece. 

BHODA  KAYE. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Flashlights  with  batteries,  chx-ome  plat¬ 
ed  and  brass  lined,  were  seen  at  69c. 

Scuffs  of  natural  sheepskin  with  hard 
leather  soles  and  a  full  innersole  of  sheep¬ 
skin  were  at  99c.  Those  of  glove  leather 
with  deep  pile  fabi-ic  trim  were  $1.49. 
Women's  sizes  3  to  8. 

Japanese  quilted  robes  in  lovely  printed 
crepe  de  chine  in  small,  medium  and  large 
sizes,  were  reduced  from  $4.99  to  $3.59. 

Tyrolean  peasant  colorful  jacket 
blouses  embroidered  with  the  alpine  edel¬ 
weiss  in  brown,  wine  or  black  gx-ounds 
were  $3.71.  Sizes  32  to  38. 

Four-thermostat  heating  pads  were  at 
$3.29. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


®  '*•"  1889  —  Two  -  piece 

1868  —  Flattering  Sports  Dress.  This 

Negligee  with  Wide  style  is  designed  in 
Shoulders.  This  style  sizes  14,  16,  18 

is  designed  in  sizes  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
14,  16,  18  years,  36,  42-in.  bust  measure. 

38,  40,  42  and  48-in.  Size  36  requires  2*4 
bust  measure.  Size  yds,  of  39-in.  plain 
16  requires  314  yds.  and  2%  yds.  of  39- 
of  54-in.  material,  in.  plaid  material. 
Ten  cents,  Ten  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 
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Taking  a  Stitch  in  Time 

Darning  and  mending  is  a  fine  art  in 
itself.  Few  people  realize  that  the  pen¬ 
nies  saved  soon  mount  up  and  may  be 
used  to  purchase  some  coveted  household 
article.  I  keep  on  hand  darning  and 
mending  thread  in  all  fast  colors  and  va¬ 
rious  sized  needles. 

If  the  article  to  be  mended  is  valuable, 
and  of  fine  fabric,  then  I  find  it  pays  to 
spend  much  time  and.  labor  on  it,  so  as  to 
make  the  spot  invisible  when  completed. 
Sometimes  one  can  unravel  threads  of 
the  fabric  and  weave  them  into  the  hole 
to  imitate  the  original  weave.  This  is  also 
true  of  silk  hose,  and  such.  Sometimes  a 
worn  gai'inent  will  yield  threads  of  the 
same  shade  and  weight.  I  always  choose 
a  color  slightly  darker  than  the  stocking 
or  article  to  be  mended  for  the  thread 
works  in  a  bit  lighter  than  it  appears  on 
the  spool.  Careful  darning  will  triple 
the  wear  of  hose. 

Kid,  suede  and  other  gloves  may  he 
mended  with  a  “glover’s  needle,”  a  needle 
with  three  sides  to  the  point.  This  nee¬ 
dle  makes  a  hole  in  the  glove  easily  and 
yet  does  not  weaken  the  torn  or  worn 
section. 

I  carry  a  tiny  sewing  kit  in  my  purse 
and  am  thus  able  to  repair  my  run  or 
tear  while  away  from  home.  Retiring  to 
a  rest  room  and  repairing  a  pair  of  hose 
which  have  been  snagged,  has  saved  me 
many  a  dollars  worth  of  hosiery.  L.  s. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Rainbow  Quilt. — This  block  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  in  two  prints,  one  plain  color  and  white, 
and  it  is  quite  easy  to  piece.  Its  novelty  makes 
it  very  pretty.  Rainbow  colors  may  be  chosen, 
if  they  suit  the  maker’s  fancy.  The  blocks  are 
joined  with  white  blocks,  or  may  be  used  as  an 
all-over  quilt,  by  joining  the  pieced  blocks 
without  white.  Price  of  this  quilt  pattern  is  15 
cents  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  for  25  cents. 
The  quilt  pattern  catalog  with  124  pictures  of 
old-time  quilts  is  15  cents,  or  the  hook  and  one 
pattern  for  25  cents.  Address  orders  to  The 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


Cocoanut  Magic 

I’ll  never  get  over  the  thrill  of  baking 
an  ordinary  white  cake,  putting  on  the 
plain  white  frosting  and  then  sprinkling 
it  with  shredded  cocoanut,  transforming 
the  ordinary  to  something  as  good  to 
look  at  as  it  is  to  eat !  For  that  matter 
almost  any  kind  of  frosting  is  benefited 
by  the  addition  of  cocoanut.  Shredded 
cocoanut  will  glorify  almost  any  kind  of 
cake.  Next  time  you  haven’t  the  ingre¬ 
dients  for  your  usual  frosting,  take  a 
half  cup  jelly,  any  tart  flavor,  and  set 
the  jelly  in  a  howl  over  boiling  water. 
Add  one  unbeaten  egg  white,  a  dash  of 
salt  and  beat  with  a  rotary  egg  beater 
until  jelly  is  free  from  lumps.  Remove 
from  the  water  and  keep  beating  until 
stiff  enough  to  stand  in  peaks.  Spread 
on  cake  and  sprinkle  with  cocoanut.  Or 
if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  just  beat  one 
glass  jelly  with  a  fork,  spread  on  cake 
and  sprinkle  with  cocoanut.  These  are 
beautiful  toppings  for  cakes. 

Cocoanut  can’t  be  beat  for  pies,  cakes, 
tarts,  cookies,  candies  and  desserts.  It 
adds  that  magic  touch  of  deliciousness 
which  children  so  much  enjoy  and  hus¬ 
bands  appreciate.  airs,  a,  s. 


Gourds  for  Flower  Holders 

On  page  473  was  reference  to  flower 
holders  from  gourds.  The  instructions 
direct  that  the  gourds  be  gathered  before 
they  are  entirely  dry,  a  bit  of  one  end 
cut  off,  and  all  seeds  and  fiber  thoroughly 
removed.  The  gourd  should  be  filled,  as 
soon  as  cleaned  out,  with  dry  sand,  and 
put  in  a  dry  place  until  hard.  Pack  the 
sand  in  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  turn 
the  gourd  over  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
shape  quite  even. 

I  have  found  it  best  to  let  the  gourd 
get  thoroughly  ripe  before  gathering, 
though  it  must  be  carefully  watched  for 
if  left  too  long  it  will  be  so  hard  it  is 
likely  to  split  in  cutting.  With  a  little 
experience  one  soon  learns  the  exact 
time.  j.  t. 
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Making  the  Most  of  Doors  and  Windows 


Many  old  houses,  particularly  in  New 
England,  contained  more  doors  than  were 
needed,  builders  in  colonial  days  being 
more  generous  with  doom  than  with 
windows. 

The  old-fashioned  parlor  of  a  century 
ago  often  had  a  fairly  large  cupboard 
with  shelves,  where  the  “best’’  china  was 
kept  behind  closed  doors,  away  from  dust 
as  well  as  admiring  and  envious  eyes. 

A  certain  house  built  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  about  75  years  ago,  of  a  distinct 
type  of  architecture,  has  in  its  large 
kitchen  three  windows  and  six  doors.  One 
of  these  doors  opens  into  a  large  pantry 
which  has  too  much  waste  space.  Two 
other  doors  go  into  living  and  dining¬ 
rooms. 

This  latter  door  was  not  needed,  so  the 
owner  had  the  happy  idea  of  converting 
the  doorway  into  a  handy  china  cupboard. 
After  removing  the 
door  a  carpenter 
made  easy  work  of 
setting  in  six  shelves 
seven  inches  wide.  A 
backing  of  strong 
boards  was  fitted  at 
the  back,  projecting 
into  the  pantry  only 
six  inches.  This  new 
wall  of  boards,, 
where  the  door  had 
been,  created  extra 
space  for  hooks 
which  seem  always 
to  be  needed. 

Below  these  shelves 
in  the  dining-room 
two  doors  14  by  15 
inches  formed  a 
small  closet  that  was 
used  for  storing  an 
electric  toaster,  trays 
and  other  things.  As 
the  color  scheme  of 
this  room  was  deep 
blue,  cream  and  bits 
of  orange,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  cup¬ 
board  was  painted 
with  orange  enamel 
paint.  The  edges  of 
cream  color,  matching 

This  colorful  background  made  a  lovely 
setting  for  several  deep  blue  old  Staf¬ 
fordshire  plates,  sugar  bowl  and  gravy 
boat.  Other  pieces  of  lighter  blue  china- 
ware  filled  all  but  the  lower  shelf,  which 
held  several  pieces  of  old  pottery. 

In  another  home  I  have  seen  a  similar 
cupboard  converted  from  a  doorway, 
painted  with  a  background  of  soft  blue. 
Here  the  wallpaper  was  a  copy  of  an  old 
landscape  paper  in  warm  grays.  Much  of 
the  china  in  these  shelves  was  pink  and 
mulberry  with  a  few  pieces  of  choice 
luster-ware,  so  the  effect  was  pleasing. 

In  place  of  the  low  cupboard  as  in  the 
other  closet,  shallow  drawers  were  built 
in  for  linen  or  silver.  China  used  every 
day,  of  course,  should  be  enclosed  with 
glass  doors.  This  builder  had  a  curved 
form  filled  in  at  the  top,  as  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  giving  a  more  finished  touch,  and 
quite  as  if  it  belonged  with  the  original 


plan  of  the  house.  Incidentally,  grooves 
should  be  cut  in  the  shelves  to  keep  plates 
from  slipping.  Another  feature  of  the 
old  houses  was  the  inevitable  downstairs 
bedroom,  usually  occupied  by  the  head  of 
the  house.  As  often  happened  subsequent 
owners  preferred  to  sleep  upstairs,  using 
this  bedroom  for  other  purposes.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  superfluous  clothes  closet  had  to 
be  dealt  with.  In  the  first  house  men¬ 
tioned  such  a  room  was  used  for  a  living- 
room.  The  closet  was  rather  ample,  with 
a  slope  at  the  back,  coming  under  the 
front  stairs.  This,  too,  seemed  a  great 
waste  of  good  space.  When  the  mistress 
of  the  house  laid  her  plans  before  the 
country  carpenter,  he  bluntly  stated  that 
“he  had  never  heard  of  such  doings,”  but 
finally  condescended  to  obey  orders.  First, 
the  door  was  taken  off  and  the  closet 
boarded  up  to  a  depth  of  14  inches.  Four 
strong  removable 
shelves  were  fitted  on 
grooves.  Double  glass 
doors  were  added, 
and  beneath  these, 
two  deep  drawers. 

This  made  a  dust- 
proof  book  case,  built 
especially  for  large 
volumes,  and  the 
drawers  for  certain 
magazine  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  As  other 
built-in  cases  flanked 
either  end  of  the 
long  room,  this  one 
made  a  good  balance. 

The  carpenter’s  ob¬ 
jection,  however,  was 
to  cutting  an  odd¬ 
shaped  door  under 
the  stairs  which  was 
to  open  into  the 
space  behind  the  book 
case.  Queer  as  it 
looked  with  its  point- 
top,  it  was  in  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  place  un¬ 
der  the  stairs  and 
at  the  end  of  the 
hall. 

And  such  a  convenient  storage  place  for 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  tennis  rackets  and 
baseball  bats,  rainy  day  togs  and  all  sorts 
of  things  that  usually  litter  a  front  hall. 

And  now  about  dressing  up  our  win¬ 
dows.  With  the  present  fad  for  collect¬ 
ing  old  glass,  shelves  are  appearing  in 
sunny  windows,  with  old  bottles  of  every 
hue  and  shape;  choice  pieces  of  old  Sand¬ 
wich  or  even  “Wool worth”  which  can  be 
found  in  artistic  shapes  and  color.  Pots 
of  ivy  or  in  glass  bowls,  such  vines  or 
any  growing  plant  adds  interest  to  a 
room  if  put  on  side  brackets  or  shelves. 
A  fern  bowl  or  aquarium  shows  up  bet¬ 
ter  against  the  light,  so  if  you  ban  spare 
a  window  in  any  room,  get  the  handy¬ 
man  of  the  house  to  put  up  your  shelves 
and  bring  sweetness  and  light  into  your 
home  with  growing  things  and  bright  col¬ 
ors.  Brighten  and  enrich  the  corners  and 
waste  places  all  over  your  home,  and  in 
so  doing  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  living.  LAURETTA  hale. 


the  shelves  were 
the  door  casing. 


Some  Tasty  Recipes 


Prune  Bread.  —  One  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  beaten  egg,  two 
tablespoons  melted  fat,  one  cup  unsifted 
graham  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  114  cups  flour,  one-half  cup 
prune  juice,  one  cup  drained  cooked 
prunes  cut  fine,  one-half  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  cup  chopped  nuts.  Mix  in¬ 
gredients,  pour  into  greased  loaf  pan,  let 
rise  15  minutes,  bake  one  hour. 

Sandwich  Luncheon  Loaf. — Cut  away 
the  crusts  from  all  sides  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Cut  lengthwise  into  three  uni¬ 
form  slices  or  layers.  Spread  on  first 
slice  one  small  can  sardines  mashed  and 
mixed  with  one  teaspoon  minced  onion, 
one  teaspoon  prepared  mustard  salad, 
one-lialf  teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Place  a 
layer  of  bread  over  this  and  spread  one 
cup  chopped  stuffed  olives  and  mix  with 
two  tablespoons  finely  chopped  sweet 
pickles  and  two  tablespoons  mayonnaise. 
Arrange  the  top  layer  on  this,  then 
spread  the  entire  service  of  the  sandwich 
loaf  with  spreading  cheese.  Set  in  a 
cool  place  for  about  one  hour  and  serve. 
Cut  in  slices  like  a  layer  cake. 

Spanish  Liver. — One  slice  bacon,  one 
green  pepper,  one  pound  calf's  liver,  2% 
teaspoons  salt,  four  medium  onions,  one- 
halt'  teaspoon  pepper,  two  cups  canned 
tomatoes.  Dice  bacon  and  fry  till  the 
liver  in  this  is  crisp  brown.  Ilemove  the 
liver  from  skillet  and  add  the  onions  and 
pepper  and  let  them  brown.  Add  the  liver. 
Dover  with  tight  lid  and  cook  very  slow 
for  45  minutes,  then  remove  lid  and  cook 
quickly  to  evaporate  the  liquid  until  a 
thick  gravy  is  formed  or  add  enough  flour 


if  desired  to  thicken  the  liquid  slightly. 
Add  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  hot. 

Cheese  Fondue. — One  cup  scalded  milk, 
one  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs,  one- 
fourth  pound  cheese  cut  in  pieces,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  whites  of  three  eggs. 
Mix  first  five  ingredients,  add  yolks  of 
eggs.  Cut  and  fold  in  the  whites  beaten 
till  stiff.  Bake  in  buttered  baking  dish 
20  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Potato  Muffins. — One  cup  mashed  po- 
tatoes,  one-half  cup  milk  scalded,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  btitter,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  tablespoon  sugar,  one  egg,  one 
cake  compressed  yeast,  two  cups  flour. 
Boil  potato,  peel  and  put  through  ricer  or 
mash  very  fine.  Blend  the  scalded  milk 
into  the  potato,  blend  in  butter,  salt  and 
sugar  and  well-beaten  egg ;  cool.  Crum¬ 
ble  the  yeast  and  add  to  this  mixture.  Sift 
flour  and  measure;  add  all  the  flour  at 
once  and  mix  with  your  hands;  knead 
until  smooth;  let  raise  until  double  in 
bulk;  punch  down  and  let  raise  15  min¬ 
utes,  then  form  into  round  balls;  place 
in  greased  muffin  pans,  let  raise  until 
double  in  bulk,  bake  in  moderately  hot 
oven  20  or  25  minutes.  s.  E.  B. 
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The  meat  you  cure 
is  so  valuable  that  it  is  poor  economy 
to  use  anything  but  the  best  Smoke  Salt. 
You  want  to  be  sure  that  meats  you  cure 
will  keep  well,  look  good  and  have  the 


PREMIUMS.  A  carbon  steel  butcher  knife, 
or  a  blued  steel  bell  scraper  are  yours  for 
about  half  their  retail  cost.  In  every  10-lb. 
can  of  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  is  a  coupon 
which  entitles  you  to  purchase  either  or 
both  these  fine  quality  premiums. 


STERLING  SEASONING.  Home-made 
sausage  is  uniformly  delicious  when  you 
use  this  proved  International  product. 
Sterling  Seasoning  is  good,  too,  for  roasts, 
ground  meats,  soups  and  poultry  dressing. 
Ask  for  it  in  7l/>-lb.,  10-oz.,  or  3-oz.  cans. 


best  of  flavor.  That  is  why  so  many 
farmers  are  using  Sterling  Sugar  Curing 
Smoke  Salt.  It  is  made  from  a  formula 
perfected  by  International  Salt  Research 
Laboratory  —  outstanding  authority  in 
the  industry.  Abu  know  that  it  is  de¬ 
pendable,  for  it  is  made  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  Company  —  foremost  pro¬ 
ducer  of  salt  in  the  world. 

Sugar,  spices,  saltpetre  and  the  best 
of  International  meat  curing  salt  are 
blended  with  liquid  smoke  distilled 
from  selected  hard  wood.  Balanced 
blending  gives  your  meat  that  desirable 
sugar  cured  taste  and  delicious  tender¬ 
ness.  Color  and  good  keeping  qualities, 
and  fine  flavor  make  your  meats  more 
valuable  when  you  use  Sterling  Smoke 
Salt.  Get  it  in  10-lb.,  or  2-lb.,  2-oz.  cans. 


STERLING  TABLE  SALT.  This  steam-sterilized  salt  is 
packed  in  an  easy-to-use  carton  with  metal  pouring  spout 
on  the  side.  5?  plain  or  iodized. 

FREE  BOOK.  A  helpful  guide  to  farmers  is  The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book,  with  32  pages  and  many  illustrations  explain¬ 
ing  in  detail  how  to  butcher  and  cure  meat,  and  other 
profitable  uses  of  salt  on  the  farm.  It  is  free. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  137  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to : 

Nam  e _ 

{Print  Plainly ) 

Add  ress _ _ _ 

City  or  To  ti  n - State _ 

Aty  Dealer  is _ 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  and 


Dairy 


Tons  of  Butter 

By  R. 


Comparative  figures  and  quotations 
may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  bring 
out  a  desired  point.  However,  no  matter 
how  figured  the  present  trend  is  down¬ 
ward  for  manufactured  butter  and  on  the 
increase  for  oleomargarine.  Any  import¬ 
ant  influencing  factors  relative  to  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  butter  play  an 
equally  important  role  from  a  dairy  pro¬ 
ducer's  consideration.  Butter  interests 
are  considerably  disturbed  relative  to  the 
admission  duty  free  of  babassu  oil,  from 
Brazil  into  the  United  States,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine.  Such  importations  having  increased 
during  the  past  two  years  from  negligible 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  12  months. 

Average  monthly  butter  production 
during  the  Fall  of  1986  shows  more  than 
a  10  per  cent  decline  over  corresponding 
periods  of  a  year  previous.  Storage 
stocks  of  butter  as  of  September  1.  1936, 
Avere  112,143,000  pounds,  a  decline  of 
more  than  40,000,000  pounds  compared 
with  1935.  With  butter  prices  on  the 
increase,  lower  grades  are  used  and  pur¬ 
chased  in  increasing  quantity  on  many 
markets.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
for  the  housewife  to  buy,  especially  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of  New  York 
State,  is  good  quality  butter.  Poor 
quality  at  higher  prices  makes  corres¬ 
pondingly  poor  comparisons  with  oleo,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  the  superior  health 
properties  of  butter.  Here  in  the  heart 
of  the  world’s  greatest  dairy  section  is 
presented  the  strange  paradox  of  being- 
unable  to  obtain  good  grade  butter  made 
locally.  At  present  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  butter  received  in  the  Metropolitan 
market  is  of  New  York  origin. 

Increasing  competition,  small  spread, 
limited  volume  and  lack  of  other  lines 
will  unquestionably  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  small  creamery  making  butter  ex¬ 
clusively  to  survive.  A  3.5  per  cent  milk, 
with  its  over-run,  will  produce  about 
414  pounds  of  churned  butter  per  100 
pounds  of  milk.  At  40  cents  per  pound, 
this  would  permit  a  return  of  only  $1.80 
per  cwt.,  making  a  mighty  narrow  margin 
for  operation  of  both  producer  and  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  western  producer  and 
manufacturer  with  larger  units  and  lower 
production  costs,  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  superior  product  and  maintain 
practically  a  monopoly  in  many  of  our 
eastern  markets. 

Past  Performances 

All  present  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  are 
the  result  of  selecting  and  retaining  for 
breeding  purposes  those  foundation  cows 
which  were  higher  in  production  and  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  of  milk  and  in  turn 
transmitted  to  more  or  less  extent  these 
characteristics.  With  the  establishment  of 
breed  record  associations  definite  type 
standards  have  been  designated  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  basic  requirements  for  regis¬ 
tration  eligibility  in  order  to  be  entered 
in  the  ancestral  recording  departments  of 
the  various  breed  associations,  provided 
such  individuals  are  in  turn  the  produce 
of  registered  parents. 

Basically  therein  lies  the  quarrel  or 
difference  of  opinion  relative  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  calling  such  registered  in¬ 
dividuals  purebreds.  Starting  on  the 
basis  of  selection  for  a  certain  kind  and 
quantity  of  production  performance,  the 
recording  of  individuals  descended  from 
selected  foundation  stock  was  not  limited 
or  restricted  to  performance,  but  they 
were  required  to  conform  to  certain  desig¬ 
nated  physical  characteristics.  However, 
the  advent  and  continued  use  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  the  advanced  registry  and 
herd  improvement  divisions  is  gradually 
changing  all  dairy  breed  associations  into 
two  forms  of  registrations.  However,  not 
all  tested  cattle,  regardless  of  how  high 
their  production  have  the  inherent  ability 
to  transmit  such  production  to  their  off¬ 
spring.  Also  many  of  our  best  registered 
cows  still  are  and  always  will  remain  of¬ 
ficially  untested. 

Continued  use  of  registered  bulls,  plus 
selectivity  and  testing  through  cow-test¬ 
ing  associations  have  made  many  grade 
cows  show  exceedingly  well  on  a  com¬ 
parative  production  basis.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  though  that  the  average  production 
for  both  butterfat  and  milk  of  all  tested 
registered  cows  in  any  of  the  dairy  asso¬ 
ciations  is  considerably  above  that  of  all 
tested  grades,  carrying  a  predominance  of 
the  breed  blood  with  which  such  compari¬ 
son  may  be  made.  It  is  the  purebred 
blood  of  the  sires  used  continuously 
which  has  changed  the  females  status 
from  that  of  scrub  to  grade. 

Holstein-Friesian  Records 

While  early  production  records  were 
largely  on  the  basis  of  milk,  attention 


was  later  given  to  records  on  the  basis  of 
churned  butter  produced  in  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  time.  The  Babcock  tester  was  as 
yet  unknown  so  butter  was  the  logical 
basis  for  such  records.  As  early  as  1865 
Wintlirop  W.  Clienery  of  Massachusetts 
had  made  a  record  of  over  76  pounds  of. 
milk  produced  in  one  day  by  his  imported 
Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Texelaar  51.  II. 
II.  B.  For  several  years  down  through 
the  black  and  whites  history  records  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  and  reported  in  terms 
of  milk.  Dallas  B.  Whipple,  New  York, 
owned  Pietertje  2nd  3273  when  in  1SS8 
she  made  a  yearly  record  of  30.318 
pounds  of  milk,  which  was  not  exceeded 
for  over  a  quarter  century. 

The  recording  of  production  in  terms 


of  butter  shows  that  many  outstanding 
early  records  were  made.  In  a  24-hour 
butter  production  contest  of  the  dairy 
breeds  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  1887,  the  Holstein  cow  Cloth ilde  1308 
won  first  with  a  record  of  two  pounds 
seven  and  one-half  ounces.  Breed  records 
for  churned  and  salted  butter  production 
were  shattered  in  1891  when  the  Holstein 
cow  Pauline  Paul  2199,  owned  by  John 
B.  Dutcher,  New  York,  made  a  yearly  un¬ 
official  record  of  1.154  pounds. 

Down  through  the  years  came  the  great 
producers  and  transmitters  of  milk  and 
butterfat  in  volume  undreamed  of  by  the 
early  breeders  of  dairy  cattle.  Record- 
breaking  has  been  almost  a  fad.  So  fast 
and  furious  has  the  pace  become  a  new 
champion  seems  almost  daily  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  In  the  dairy  breeds  there  is  tile 
added  incentive  of  champions  in  all  the 
various  age  divisions  for  official  testing, 
and  then  the  various  State  champions  in 
each  age  division.  Taken  in  consideration 


W.  Duck 

with  all  the  dairy  breeds  it  makes  quite  a 
sizable  little  army  of  champions.  To 
keep  accurately  posted  on  all  the  existing 
champions  in  these  classes  and  breeds  al¬ 
most  requires  constant  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  to  receive  the  latest  news 
from  the  milking  front  line  trenches. 

On  February  11.  1936,  the  Holstein 
cow,  Carnation  Ormsby  Butter  King 
1165152,  bred  and  owned  by  Carnation 
Farms.  Seattle,  Wash.,  completed  an  of¬ 
ficial  365-day  record-breaking  test  of  3S.- 
606.6  pounds  of  milk  and  1.402  pounds  of 
butterfat,  an  average  of  3.63  per  cent 
fat.  This  broke  the  former  milk  record 
of  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  by  1.225.2 
pounds,  and  the  former  butterfat  record 
of  De  Ivol  Plus  Segis  Dixie  by  18  pounds. 


Some  record !  Surely  it  will  stand  for 
awhile. 

In  addition  to  the  various  age  cham¬ 
pions  most  of  the  breeds  are  now  placing 
considerable  stress  on  life-time  produc¬ 
tion,  and  this  has  created  still  another 
champion  classification.  It  is  getting  so 
a  fellow  can  almost' go  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  fire  off  a  shot-gun  in  any  direction 
and  be  almost  sure  of  hitting  some  kind 
of  a  champion  for  milk  or  butterfat.  Se¬ 
riously  though  the  striving  and  attain¬ 
ment  of  any  of  these  various  champion¬ 
ships  is  a  worth-while  achievement  and 
one  well  worth  attaining.  The  Holstein 
cow.  La  Vertex  Quantity  of  IJ.  Neb. 
724068,  has  completed  a  total  of  10  rec¬ 
ords  with  a  production  of  227,831.8 
pounds  of  milk  containing  8,455.43 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Think  of  it,  over 
one-quarter  million  pounds  of  milk,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  butterfat  by  25  per  cent  over- 
run  for  churned  butter,  and  there  would 
be  enough  butter  to  give  every  boy  in 


America  a  bread  and  butter  sandwich, 
and  still  have  enough  left  over  for  supper. 

Golden  Guernsey  Milk  and  Butter 

Figure  it  any  way  you  like  and  every 
breed  has  certain  special  milk  cliaracter- 
istics  just  as  they  do  breed  character¬ 
istics.  Guernsey  cows  have  the  inherent 
ability,  through  generations  of  selecting 
for  such  a  character  of  producing  a  milk 
which  is  especially  high  in  the  yellow 
coloring  substance  carotin,  primary 
soui-ce  of  the  growth-promoting  and  dis¬ 
ease-resisting  vitamin  A.  While  quality 
and  marketing  of  breed  milk  as  Golden 
Guernsey  has  been  sti’essed,  breeders  have 
maintained  not  only  high,  but  also  effi¬ 
cient  production,  especially  noted  by  the 
breed  uniformity  of  production.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  considering  the  sum¬ 
mary  average  of  45.431  completed  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  records  published  in  the 
Fall  of  1936,  which  shows  that  for  all 
ages,  from  under  21/>  to  five  and  over 
these  cows  produced  an  average  of  10.- 
084.9  lbs.  milk.  501.6  lbs.  butterfat;  4.97 
per  cent,  including  single,  double  and 
triple  letter  classes. 

A  member  of  the  Bonnie  Lassie  family, 
Murne  Cowan  19597,’  over  20  years  ago 
as  an  eight-year-old,  established  a  bi’eed 
milk  record  of  24.008  lbs.  milk,  which  at 
time  of  this  writing,  still  stood.  How¬ 
ever.  her  butterfat  record  of  1,098.2  lbs. 
lias  twice  been  exceeded :  once  by  Coun¬ 
tess  Pi’ue  43785,  with  1.103.3  lbs.  fat : 
this  in  turn  beaten  by  Noranda’s  Milk¬ 
maid  266975,  with  1.155.8  lbs.  fat,  365- 
day  record.  Before  this  goes  to  press 
there  is  strong  probability  that  a  new 
breed  champion  may  have  assumed  the 
spotlight  for  both  milk  and  butterfat.  This 
cow,  Cathedral  Rosalie  334299,  owned  by 
II.  II.  Buckley.  Cathedral  Farms,  One- 
onta  N.  Y..  a  descendant  of  the  great  rec¬ 
ord  cow  May  Rilma  22761.  was  then  well 
on  her  way  to  acquiring  the  transient  but 
glamorous  glory  of  being  a  breed  cham¬ 
pion. 

I  almost  forgot  but  should  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  cham¬ 
pion  in  any  or  all  of  the  various  ages,  and 
letter  groups  involving  time  of  lactation 
and  days  calf  is  carried,  and  number  of 
times  milked  daily,  such  being  the  case 
with  all  the  dairy  breeds.  80  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  this  matter  of  naming  champions  is 
rather  involved  to  say  the  least.  In  no 
case  does  comparing  one  breed  champion 
with  another  have  any  practical  value  or 
significance,  because  the  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction,  kind  and  quality  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  and  for  what  specific  market  pur¬ 
pose  intended  are  the  only  factors  which 
have  real  commercial  value.  Heading  the 
Guernsey  breed  for  lime-time  producers, 
officially,  is  the  grand  old  matron,  Bril¬ 
liant  Lassie  86452,  avIio  l’ecently  died, 
AA’ith  a  total  life-time  production  in  12 
lactations  of  151.782.7  lbs.  milk,  and  7.- 
770.9  lbs.  butterfat.  testing  5.11  per  cent. 

Jersey  Production 

Speaking  of  champions,  the  Jersey  coav 
Radiant  Romance  StoiTs  587210,  owned 
by  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural 
College,  StoiTs,  was  exhibited  at  the  1936 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  while  on  her 
12tli  official  test.  She  then  had  11  com¬ 
pleted  official  records  for  a  total  of  6.343 
lbs.  butterfat,  126,999  lbs.  milk,  which  is 
approximately  125  times  her  own  body 
weight.  Her  11th  record  Avas  15,340  lbs. 
milk,  752.8  lbs.  buttei’fat,  making  her 
State  champion  foi<  her  age  and  division. 

The  world’s  butterfat  champion  Jersey 
in  365  days,  up  to  November,  1936,  was 
the  Canadian  cow,  Brampton  Basilua 
48490,  with  a  mature  record  of  19,012.3 
lbs.  milk,  average  test  of  6.9  per  cent. 
1.321.8  lbs.  butterfat.  The  United  States 
champion  being,  Stockwell’s  April  Pogis 
of  LI.  P.  694544,  this  Vermont  cow  has 
an  official  record  of  17,880  lbs.  milk,  avei*- 
age  test  of  6.81  per  cent,  1.218.4S  lbs. 
butterfat. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  Avhiclx  wears  a 
croAvn,  is  certainly  true  of  the  i*oyal 
rulers  in  the  kingdom  of  lactation.  Stock 
well’s  April  Pogis  took  the  cream-line 
crowix  aAvay  from  Darling’s  Jolly  Lassie 
435948,  a  cow  I  remember  well  and  the 
great  intex'est  she  aroused  when  exhibited 
at  the  National  Daii’y  ShoAV,  the  year  it 
was  held  in  Syracuse. 

Ayrshire  Averages 

Uniformity  of  type  and  production, 
with  high  records  for  single  and  life-time 
production  places  the  Ayrshire  coav  in  an 
enviable  position.  A  x-ecent  compilation 
of  15.160  official  association  Ayrshire 
Herd  Test  records,  shows  an  average  for 
all  ages  of  8-192  pounds  of  milk  and 
331.45  pounds  of  butterfat,  an  average 
fat  test  of  4.05  per  cent. 


Top — A  few  of  the  many  excellent  Guernseys  which  combine  size  with  type,  quality 
and  production  at  Cathedral  Farms,  owned  by  II.  H.  Buckley,  Oneonta.  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.  Center — This  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cow  is  owned  by  Robert  C. 
Church.  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County.  X.  Y.  At  fifteen  years  of  aye  she  is 
producing  and  breeding  regularly.  She  averages  about  15,000  pounds  of  milk  during 
a  lactation  period.  Bottom — One  of  the  many  great  Jersey  bulls  imported  by 
Edmund  Butler,  Brook  Farm,  Orange  County,  Chester,  N.  Y.  Outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  of  butterfat  and  milk  are  the  result  of  using  such  sires  on  desirable  females. 
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Let  ns  scan  a  few  individual  records  of 
this  hardy,  economical  producing  breed. 
The  leading  Ayrshire  life-time  butterfat 
producer  in  the  United  States  is  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert’s  Maddalena  77246,  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Masonic  Homes,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Pa.  This  grand  old  matron  is  still 
producing.  Her  total  records  from  two  to 
12  years  inclusive  show  she  has  produced 
139,672  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  4.37  per  cent 
butter  fat,  or  a  total  of  6,105.44  lbs.  of 
fat.  The  breed's  life-time  milk  producer 
is  Boggie  of  Eastside  60405,  owned  by 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche,  Sycamore  Farms, 
Douglassville,  Pa.,  with  a  record  of  176,- 
752  lbs.  of  milk,  and  6,027  lbs,  of  butter- 
fat. 

At  this  writing  the  official  association 
records  show  the  world’s  highest  Ayrshire 
life-time  butterfat  producer  is  Spring- 
burn  Lovely  Pet  139954,  bred  by  Gilbert 
McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Quebec,  and 
owned  by  W.  W.  Skinner,  Senneville, 
Quebec,  who  at  her  last  record,  completed 
at  13  years  of  age,  has  a  total  of  6,452 
lbs.  butterfat,  with  an  average  test  of 
4.13  per  cent. 

On  November  14,  1936,  the  Ayrshire 
butterfat  champion,  for  365  days,  was 
Nellie  Osborne  of  Elm  Shade  16th  71910, 
owned  by  W.  C.  Wylie,  Howiclr,  Quebec, 
with  a  record  of  27,19S  lbs.  milk,  1,257 
lbs.  butterfat.  On  the  same  date,  which 
is  also  the  date  for  all  the  other  various 
breed  records  mentioned,  the  Ayrshire 
milk  champion  was  Nether  Craig  Janet, 
owned  by  Alex  Cochrane  of  Scotland,  a 
brother  of  the  well-known  John  Cochrane, 
Strathaven  Farms,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Janet’s  record  is,  30,901  lbs.  milk,  1,171 
lbs.  fat  in  350  days. 


Coming  Farm  Meetings 

Dec.  30-Jan.  3,  1937. — Boston  Poultry 
Show ;  Albert  C.  Rau,  mgr.,  Park  Square 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  New  York  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory;  Fred  H.  Bohrer,  secy.. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-8. — Vegetable  and  Food  Show, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Armory;  H.  J.  Evans, 
secy.,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  25  -  29.  —  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Jan.  26-29. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

.Tan.  27-29.  —  Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Feb.  15-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 


Patella  Trouble 

I  have  a  yearling  colt  that  has  sprained 
ligaments  in  his  stifle  joint.  He  is  never 
lame  but  when  he  walks  the  cap  slips  out 
of  place,  at  times  I  can  hear  it  snap  when 
it  goes  back  into  place.  I  have  applied  a 
blister  but  without  results.  r.  b.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Chronic  condition  of  the  patella  is  very 
difficult  to  treat  successfully.  One  of  the 
best  things  to  do  is  to  bathe  the  stifle 
joint  daily  with  hot  cloths  and  follow  this 
with  cold  applications.  If  the  horse  is 
kept  in  a  large  roomy  box  stall,  and  on 
pasture  during  suitable  weather  it  will 
hasten  recovery.  The  horse  should  be 
shod  high  at  the  heels  on  the  affected 
leg.  b.  w.  D. 


Milk  Committee  Plans  Meeting 


Plans  are  being  made  for  a  State-wide 
xneeting  of  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Committee  on  January  19  in  Utica,  in 
order  to  discuss,  perfect  and  approve  the 
necessai'y  milk  legislation. 

County  Committees  throughout  the  State 
report  a  growing  sentiment  among  the 
dairymen  in  their  localities  in  favor  of 
the  Committee’s  principles  and  thorough 
approval  of  taking  part  in  a  strong 
united  appeal  to  the  Legislature  while 
it  is  in  session. 

Milk  producers  of  the  Harlem  Valley 
held  a  meeting  on  December  18  in  the 
Grange  Hall  at  Yorktown  Heights.  Those 
attending  included  John  J.  Dillon,  Milk 
Committee  Chairman  p  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Hazzard,  of  the  Dutchess  County  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  William  A.  Sheppard  of  the  Put¬ 
nam  County  Committee ;  and  Frank  A. 
Kent  of  the  Nassau  County  Committee. 
The  75  dairymen  at  the  meeting  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  a  resolution,  presented 
by  John  A.  Barnes,  Westchester  County 
Chairman,  and  addressed  to  the  members 
of  thV  State  Legislature  opposing  any  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Control  Law  and  support¬ 
ing  the  legislatioxx  sponsored  by  the  Milk 
Committee  to  restore  to  farmers  the 
power  and  authority  to  negotiate  the 
price  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  them.  Many  questions  were 
asked  from  the  floor  as  to  the  proposed 
legislation,  showing  a  real  interest  in  the 
present  serious  milk  situation. 

The  complete  current  list  of  County 
llepresentatives  of  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows: 

ALLEGANY  -  Klalir  Swift,  R.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville 


Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellicottville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CATTARAUGUS  -  Janies  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
CHENANGO  -  August  Mnltznn,  Sherburne 
Charles  A.  Boyd,  South  Plymouth 
CLINTON  -  G.  Lynn  Barber.  West  Chazy 
CORTLAND  -  F.  W.  Powers,  De  Ruyter 
DELAWARE  -  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 


Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 
Thomas  Lonergau,  Ticonderoga 
C.  A.  Joslin,  K.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  267,  Batavia 
M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 
S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport 
C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

-  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 
Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 

Mark  Kling,  Lima 
-  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 

E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John^  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
Frank  A,  Kent,  Hempstead 
W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport 
Eugene  W.  Trhxel,  Ava 
Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 
Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 
R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1.  Oswego 
A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwiek 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 

-  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
Gerald  Goff,  R.  D.,  Schuylerville 

Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 
LeGrand  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
-  Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

■WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 


DUTCHESS 

ERIE 

ESSEX 

FULTON  - 

GENESEE 

GREENE 

HERKIMER 

JEFFERSON 

LEWIS 


LIVINGSTON 

MADISON 

MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 

NIAGARA 

ONEIDA 


ONONDAGA 

ORANGE 

OSWEGO 

OTSEGO 

PUTNAM 
RENSSELAER 
SARATOGA  - 
SCHOHARIE 

STEUBEN  - 
SUFFOLK 
TIOGA 
ULSTER 


Snowballs  in  Horses’  Feet 

Here  is  a  tip  to  horse  owners :  Every 
farmer  and  teamster  knows  the  difficul¬ 
ties  caused  by  snowballs  sticking  to  the 
front  feet  of  work  horses,  causing  loss  of 
power  and  some  times  serious  injury  by 
calking,  and  in  some  cases  broken  knees. 

This  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  putting 
a  piece  of  common  inner  tube  under  the 
shoe  when  nailing  it  on.  Mark  the  tube 
by  laying  shoe  on,  and  cut  about  one- 
eighth  inch  larger  than  shoe.  Hold  rub¬ 
ber  smooth  when  setting  shoe.  Snow  will 
not  stick  to  rubber.  I  have  tried  this  sev¬ 
eral  years,  always  with  good  results. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  w.  stkyker. 


Maine  Raises  Small  Grains 

In  the  article  by  A.  J.  Brown,  page 
838,  it  might  be  inferred  that  small 
grains  and  corn  are  not  grown  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  Me.  This  is  not  correct. 
As  a  rule  the  regular  grains  thrive. 

The  legend  under  one  of  the  pictures 
states  that  those  potatoes  were  grown 
by  Boy  Thomas.  This  should  have  been 
credited  to  Findley  Moore,  whose  farm  is 
on  County  Itoad  U.  S.  No.  2  from  Bangor 
to  Iloulton. 


East  Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs,  good  to  choice,  180  to  260  lbs., 
$10.65  to  $10.75;  160  to  180  lbs.,  $10.40 
to  $10.65 ;  140  to  160  lbs.  $10  to  $10.50 ; 
bulk  desirable  10O  to  140  lbs.,  $9  to  $10; 
plain  quality  pigs,  $8  down  ;  bulk  packing 
sows,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  weighty  and  rougfi 
kind.  $8.75  to  $9.  Cattle,  lightweights,  $8 
to  $9.50 ;  heifers  mostly  under  $9 ;  scat¬ 
tered  sales  dry  fed  steers.  $10  to  $11.50; 
choice  aronud  1,100  lbs.  $12.25 ;  fat  cows 
mostly,  $5  to  $5.50;  choice  beef  type  to 
$6.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  bulls  steady,  $5.50  down. 


To  the  person  picking  the 
lOOth  Ayrshire  cow  to 
make  a  lifetime  record  of 
100,000  lbs.  milk  and 
most  nearly  estimating 
when  she  will  qualify. 
Other  liberal  prizes. 


AYRSHIRE*  have  100,000 1 bRECORDS 


Averaging  over  4%  test 

No  Other  Breed  Has  Such  a  Record 

Write  for  condition)  of  conteB  and  Hit  of  23  Aynhirei  now  on  fctl  with  credit)  of  $0,000  Ibv 
or  over,  showing  their  U>t  month")  production.  This  will  help  you  pick  tho  winner. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

06  Center  Street  Bran<ior»,  Vermont 


Win, 

AYRSHIRE 

HEIFER 


WARNING! 

Raw  material  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  trend  is  steady.  Higher 
prices  are  sure  to  come.  Protect 
yourself  NOW  while  prices  are  at 
“low  tide’’ — and  also  get  Big 
EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS. 
Write  at  once. 


Grriige  Silo  C? 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  per  blades!  We 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set.  mail 

to-JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTL12  \  ,  N.  J. 


COW  AND  HORSE  CUPPERS  sharpened;  enclose  50e. 

per  set  blades  mailed;  guaranteed,  over  70  years  of 
clipper  sharpening;  prompt  service;  machines,  blades, 
parts.  CREUTZBTJRG,  119  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


FAIRLAWN 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  a  few 
bull  calves  of 

"MAY  ROSE” 

breeding  from  Good  A.  R.  dams. 

FAIRLAWN  FARMS 

INCORPORATED 

ADELPHIA,  NEW  JERSEY 


FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Special  offering  of  Guernsey  bull  calves  up  to  8 
months  of  age,  out  of  A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  Cos- 
quay’s  Foremost  whose  first  10  daughters  average 
035  lbs.  fat.  one  of  the  four  highest  index  bulls  of 
the  breed.  Several  by  Florliam  Rampart  who  traces 
32  times  to  May  Rose  II. 

Write  for  sales  list  and  prices. 
FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSV1LLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  aga  Sons  and  grandsons  of 
May  Royal’s  Holliston  130308  (4S  A.  R.  daughters) 
out  of  HIGH  RECORD  dams.  Occasionally  a  few 
females.  Accredited.  Negative. 

TARBELL  FARMS  sZTy'o\F>ats' 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  tho  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
homed  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
I  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  10  Registered  Holstein 
Cows,  15  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Heifers,  due 

to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  T.  B.,  blood  and 
garget  tested.  3  Saddle  Horses. 

SPOT  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  -  J.  C.  Regan,  Prop. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Get  our  prices  on  1936  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
A  few  choice  bred  heifers  and  aged  cows. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC.,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Richards,  Mgr. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Mil. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

For  Snip T,lre®  purebred  Jersey  bull  calves  of  ex- 
■  ui  Jaa,  eellent  breeding,  3  and  6  months  old. 

N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  pounds.  Excellent  type,  well 
grown,  outstanding  quality.  Bred  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  young  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boars 
ready  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  upon  request 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD,  Manager 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel-  1085 

Top  Quality  Plg»— Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

6-7  wks.  old,  S3. 50  each.  8-9  wks.  old  $4.00  each. 

Service  Boars  For  Sale. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites,  Chester  Berkshire.  Duroc,  6-8  weeks 
$3.00;  10  weeks,  $4.00:  12  weeks  $5.50.  Boars  for  im¬ 
mediate  service  $20.  $25,  $30.  Crates  free.  Vaeeinaton 
50c  if  desired.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
Virginia  Road,  -  Concord,  Mass. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  Service  Boars, 

•*  bred  sows  and  gilts,  pigs  all  ages,  direct  from  our 
champion  stock.  WATSON  NICELY,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

fl  1  O  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $  1  o  each.  Unre- 
u.  I.  u.  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

n  REG.  CU/lUr  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
Duroc  OHIHC  Pattlngton.  Sclpio  Center,  N.T  . 

For  Sale  1  purebred  Berkshire  hogs. 

1  U1  OtUC  .  j,  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLESTOWN,  PA. 

DOGS 

PpH  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
l  v,u.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Se,Xo«paty7paFa,'“ 

rm  T  ire  white  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

V  .  V 7 1 , ! . I P> O  Ped.  railway  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  >.Y. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  SHftJSSS 

English  Shepherd  Cowdogs  PEDS,st  y^fK0N 

pOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Males  $10,  Females  $5. 

U  Square  Deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

COCKER  Spaniel  puppies,  males  $10;  females  $5.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Robert  Sweeney,  Highgate  Ct,  Vt. 

AIREDALE  puppies,  best  of  breeding,  Shepard  puppies, 
natural  heelers.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

J  A 


Raise  Mules  and  Get  Rich.  Four¬ 
teen  large  black  Spanish  Jacks. 
Guaranteed  Breeders,  Jennys  in 
foal.  Write  for  Prices. 

KREKLER’S  JACK  FARM 
West  Elkton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio 


BELGIANS 

Wecan  show  more  quality  Stallions 
6-Mare,  thananyotherdealerin  O. 
Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 
30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rl.  87 


At  Ct„J  the  Grand  Champion  Pereht-ron  Stallion  Kon- 
nl  jlUQ  bellcar,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  115.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  S.  Y. 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight  Belgians  and  Percherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton.  Iowa 

UVI I  MEITF  FARM  BELGIANS,  Fifty  Head— Import- 
n  I  LLIulUE  r  Anm  and  American  bred 


and  mares. 


ed  and  American  bred  stallions 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


Imported  Beligian  and  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions.  different  ages,  prices  reasonable. 

HOWARD  GILL0GLY,  -  PATASKALA,  OHIO 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  t,°ne  eood  yea,lingr 


E.  Stevens,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


300  SHEEP 


with  lamb  clean,  and  healthy  for  sale. 

J.  B.  LUNT  BIDDEFORD,  ME. 


Ask  your  Larro  Dealer  about  the 


FEED  LESS  GRAIN  *  GET  MORE  MILK 


DAIRY  FEED 
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COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 


Quicker-Easier 


Top  photo 
shows  Haven 
M  ilk  Cool- 
ing  Unit — 
supplied 
complete 

with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 
Lower  photo  shows  Haven  Unit — ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated  concrete  or  steel  tanks— electric 
or  gas  engine  power. 


lO  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted— ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 


Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms’’  offer! 


DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED! 

— .  growing  interest 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

%SMail  Coupon Jor  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  ( Eastern 
Distributors )  Dept.  30-79,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  "complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night _ morning.... 

Type  of  Power _ ... 


Name 


Address. 


Cows 
in  Good 
Condition 


with  good  healthy  appetites,  digesting 
and  assimilating  all  they  eat,  produce 
more  milk,  more  butterfat,  breed  regu¬ 
larly— strong  healthy  calves. 
Expensive  feed,  passing  through  only 
partially  assimilated,  is  money  wasted. 
To  put  to  work  all  that  good  feeds  con¬ 
tain  for  milk-making  and  body  main¬ 
tenance,  cows  depend  on  digestion  and 
assimilation- 

Good  dairy  feeders  add  Dijes-Tone  to 
winter  feeds.  It  contains  botanical  drugs 
for  appetite,  digestion  and  assimilation. 
And  such  vital  minerals  as  Iodine,  Iron, 
Copper,  Manganese,  Calcium  and  Phos¬ 
phorous  (CaO  and  PaOs)  for  body 
maintenance'and  disease  resistance. 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without 
middleman’s  profit  in  the'price.  Send 
coupon  or  postal  today  for  illustrated 
book  “How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of 
Your  Livestock  and 
Poultry”.  Near’s  Food 
Co.,  Inc.  Binghamton, 

N.  Y.  Est.  1899. 

Nears 


DIJES-TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  book  and  full  Information. 

Nam* . 

Address . . 


BUY 

HuaSUo 

NOW/ 


Everything  that  goes  in¬ 
to  a  silo  —  lumber,  steel 
and  labor,  has  gone  up. 

Buy  your  Unadilla  Silo  Note 
and  you  get  not  only  liberal 
early-order  discounts  but  a 
saving  in  the  base  price. 
Send  for  catalog,  prices  and 
discounts  today ! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Ctt  fust  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .Paync,H.M.Scott 
{ HERE  IS  the  book  every 

i  person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection — sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— - 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hern* 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


BEAT^Tmces 


•  This  year  more  than  ever  you’re  money 
ahead  just  to  think  ahead  and  order  your 
silo  early.  Get  our  present  direct  factory 
prices,  plus  early  order  cash  savings  on 
Dependable  Craine  Silos . .  T riple  W all  Red¬ 
wood  . .  Crasco  ""Wood  Stave  .  .  Utility  Low 
Cost  . .  and 

Mt  CRAINE-NATCO  TILE  SILO 

A/eur  korok  tile  stave  silo 

Early  buyers  get  useful  household  equip¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  cash  savings.  W rite 
right  now  for  information. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  50  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE1  book  “Patent  Guido  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503- R 
Adams  Building,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 


Book  tells --about  the 


“FARM  PROVED  PLAN 


Write  The  Larrowe  Milling  Company.,  Deceit,  Mich 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Protein  Supplements  for 
Calves 

In  a  calf  feeding  test  carried  on  at  the 
Ohio  Station  by  Paul  Gerlaugh,  calves 
weighing  about  340  pounds  were  fed  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts  of  the  same  supplement 
during  the  48  weeks  on  test. 

The  supplement  was  a  mixture  of 
tankage,  30  parts;  Soy-bean  oilmeal,  30 
parts;  cottonseed  meal,  20  parts;  linseed 
meal,  15  parts;  special  steamed  bonemeal, 
2  parts ;  finely  ground  limestone,  2  parts ; 
and  salt,  1  part.  It  contained  45  per  cent 
of  protein.  Eight-tenths  of  a  pound  of 
this  mixture  contained  as  much  protein 
as  one  pound  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  linseed  meal  and  cottonseed  meal. 

All  lots  were  fed  the  same  amounts  of 
silage  and  hay,  and  a  full  feed  of  shelled 
corn. 

One  lot  was  fed  .8  pound  of  supplement 
daily  per  calf  throughout  the  test.  An¬ 
other  lot  was  fed  twice  this  amount,  and 
still  another  lot,  three  times  as  much. 
One  lot  was  given  .8  pounds  for  12  weeks, 
and  increased  each  period  until  fed  3.2 
pounds  during  the  fourth  period.  The 
other  lot  was  started  on  a  high  level  and 
decreased  to  no  supplement  during  the 
last  period. 

The  lot  getting  .8  pound  of  supplement 
daily  did  not  get  enough  for  satisfactory 
or  economical  performance.  The  lot  in 
which  the  supplement  was  decreased  did 
not  get  enough  supplement  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  test. 

The  lot  getting  2.4  pounds  of  suplement 
throughout  the  test  made  the  most  gain; 
dressed  the  highest  percentage ;  and  at 
present-day  feed  prices,  showed  the  most 
profit. 


Pig  Has  Diseased  Ear 

My  pig  commenced  to  twist  her  head 
sideways.  She  carries  it  more  so  now 
than  she  did  before.  e.  m.  w. 

Maine.  _ 

It  is  probable  your  pig  has  an  abscessed 
ear,  which  if  such  is  the  case,  is  rather 
difficult  to  treat.  Pouring  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  warm  hydrogen  peroxide  twice 
daily  into  the  ear,  holding  the  pig  on  its 
side  for  several  minutes  so  the  medicine 
will  not  run  out,  may  prove  effective. 
Keep  a  mineral  mixture  of  equal  parts 
ground  limestone,  steamed  bone  meal  and 
iodized  stock  salt  before  the  pig  at  all 
times.  Also  in  addition  to  its  regular 
feed,  give  it  some  good  qualit.  bright, 
leafy  Alfalfa  hay  daily.  R-  w.  d. 


Handling  Bull 

I  have  a  bull  that  lost  both  rings  out 
his  nose.  His  nose  is  split  right  off  so 
I  cannot  lead  him  out.  How  can  I  handle 
him?  G- T- 

Maine. 

There  is  no  method  of  which  we  are 
aware  that  will  allow  one  to  lead  a  bull 
with  safety  when  its  nose  has  been  torn 
off,  and  all  place  for  a  ring  destroyed. 
Trip  ropes  could  be  used,  but  would  re¬ 
quire  the  service  of  at  least  two  men,  be¬ 
sides  the  one  leading  by  halter.  These 
could  be  applied  by  using  a  leather  sur- 
single  around  the  body  back  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  sidelines  coming  to  strong 
leather  ringed  fastener  around  each  hind 
leg  below  the  fetlock  at  the  pastern. 

R.  W.  D. 


Fee  for  Use  of  Stallion 

Would  you  give  me  the  New  York 
State  law  regarding  the  right  to  charge 
for  a  stallion’s  services  and  when  these 
collections  may  be  lawfully  made?  If  the 
mare  does  not  carry  her  colt  the  full  time 
can  it  be  collected  and  in  what  way? 

New  York.  E.  11.  H. 

Circular  491,  Article  6,  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  Law,  relates  to  the 
licensing  of  stallions  and  breeding  horses 
in  New  York  State.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  small  cost 
of  publication  and  mailing. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  law  as  stated 
which  regulates  or  attempts  to  regulate 
the  service  fee  of  a  stallion,  or  when  same 
shall  be  paid.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  not  the  American  custom  to  state 
prices  for  services  of  private  enterprises, 
although  both  State  and  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  increasing  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

A  fee  frequently  charged  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  registered  stallions  is  from  $10  to 
$25,  with  a  guarantee  of  a  colt  to  stand 
and  suck.  In  some  instances  half  the  fee 
is  paid  at  time  of  service,  the  balance  be¬ 
ing  due  when  the  guarantee  has  been  ful¬ 
filled.  R-  w.  D. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Autumn  has  been  unusually  mild,  with 
some  snow  and  ice  that  melted  away 
with  the  last  rainstorm,  clearing  the 
roads  for  holiday  shoppers  which  included 
many  women  drivers.  With  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  40  degrees  the  present  week 
(December  17,  1936),  conditions  seem 
favorable  for  an  ideal  holiday  season.  The 
city  stores  are  crowded  with  eager  buyers 
who  seem  to  have  more  money  to  make 
their  Christmas  purchases  than  during 
the  past  few  yaers. 

Gardens  yielded  an  abundant  harvest 
of  Winter  vegetables  that  were  well-ma¬ 
tured  before  the  heavy  frosts  injured 
them.  Canning  these  vegetables  in  the 
home  still  means  much  to  those  who  have 
their  own  gardens  and  that  means  a 
lai’ge  majority  of  our  inhabitants.  Pota¬ 
toes,  celery,  turnips,  cabbage,  corn  and 
tomatoes  were  all  excellent  the  past  sea¬ 
son. 

Your  Columbia  County  correspondent 
wrote  of  the  hunting  nuisance.  We  have 
the  same  trouble  here.  Shooting  near 
villages  and  Sundays  also  on  posted  land 
are  some  of  the  complaints  we  hear.  An 
item  appeared  in  our  local  paper  stating 
that  small  game  did  not  seem  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful  this  season.  Before  the  hunting  Rea¬ 
son  began  we  walked  over  the  farm  and 
saw  two  chipmunks.  In  former  years 
gray  squirrels  frisked  about  in  nutting 
season  and  wild  life  so  much  loved  by  the 
family  was  abundant.  Hickory  nuts  now 
remain  under  the  trees  untouched. 

Those  who  desire  to  protect  wild  life 
and  enjoy  the  deer,  squirrels  and  pheas¬ 
ant  about  their  own  property  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  exercise  this  privilege. 

Many  foreign  people  are  settling  in  this 
section,  occupying  farms  nearly  aband¬ 
oned  through  death  of  old  residents  whose 
descendants  have  gone  to*  cities  or  towns. 
German,  Swiss,  French  and  other  nation¬ 
alities  are  taking  up  the  farm  problem 
and  in  most  cases  are  successful.  A.  E.  M. 


one  of  the  leading  life-time  record  Ayrshires.  This  coio’s 
152,639  pounds  of  milk  and  G,40G  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Lilly  of  Sylvan  View, 
record  to  date  is 
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New  invention  (a 
patented  process)  adds  years 
to  fence  life.  A  heavy  uni¬ 
form  zinc  coating  is  Flame- 
Sealed  on  special  copper 
bearing  wire.  Flame  sealing 
leaves  a  dense,  battle-ship 
grey  surface  .  .  .  makes  zinc 
serve  longer  . . .  guards  fence 
against  weather  and  rust. 


Keep  complete, 
yearly  record  of  your  receipts 
and  expenses  —  record  of 
crops,  acreage,  livestock  — 
over  1,000  items  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Start  your  1937  record 
now.  Also  handy  fence  splicer 
free  if  you  mention  your  farm 
acreage  and  number  of  head 
of  livestock.  Send  letter  or 
penny  postal  to  Dept.  A -20. 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  COUP. 

General  Offices:  Kokomo,  Indiana 


”  SEND 
FOR  NEW 
FARM  AND 
LIVESTOCK 
RECORD 
BOOK 

FREE 

FENCE  SPLICER 


Save  Half  the  Cost 

of  Raising  Calves  on  Milk 


One  pound  of  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  completely 
replaces  one  gallon  of  milk  in  feeding.  Using  milk 
alone,  175  gallons  at  only  $2.10  per  hundred,  it 
costs  about  $30  to  raise  a  calf  to  weaning.  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  with  150  pounds  of  Blatchford’s  make 
as  fine  an  animal  as  any  milk-fed  for  about  $14.  Sell 
milk  and  feed  Blatchford’s  for  profit.  Easy  to  feed, 
it  makes  a  natural  warm  liquid  calf  food.  Fine  for 
vealing.  See  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name. 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  Waukegan,  Ilk 


The 

Only  Rival  Of 
Nature’s  Own 
CALF  FOOD 


GOOD  TO  THE  LAST  DROP 


GUARANTEED 
TO  OUTGRIND 
ANY  OTHER  HAMMER  MILL 
IN  THE  SAME  POWER  CLASS 


Biggest  bargain  in  quality  feed  grinders  ever 
offered.  Guaranteed  to  grind  any  grain  or  rough- 
age  to  any  fineness.  Guaranteed  to  grind  more 
feed  per  hour  than  any  other  mill  in  same  power 
class.  Any  tractor  or  auto  engine  will  run  it.  No 
speed  jack  needed.  Complete  with  new  tramp 
metal  trap,  blower,  air  separator,  2-way  bagger 
and  two  screens.  Built  to  stand  hardest  use. 
Attractive  price.  Send  name  and  address  on  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  ad  for  full  information  on  all  seven 
Papec  Models.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  101  N.  Main 
St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  S  A  VOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse) ,  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  curb  —  ankle,  stifle,  shoulder 
and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  working.  At  drug¬ 
gist:  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Sympton  and  Guidance 
Book  25)#,  but  FREE,  with  copy  of  Guarantee  to 
any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — or  cow.  Write 
today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

121  Montgomery  Street.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Buying  Feeder  Cattle 

Where  is  the  best  market  to  buy  feeder 
cattle?  How  many  700-pound  cattle  are 
in  a  large  car?  IIow  many  hours  would 
cattle  be  in  transit  coming  from  St.  Paul 
to  about  70  miles  east  of  Buffalo?  If  one 
buys  cattle  at  some  western  market  and 
has  them  tuberculosis  tested  as  they  have 
to  be  in  New  York  State  and  they  do  not 
pass  the  test  does  the  government  pay  or 
does  the  buyer  have  to  stand  the  loss? 
What  is  the  outlook  for  beef  cattle  for 
1937  ?  Would  there  be  any  use  for  hogs  to 
follow  steers  getting  all  ground  feed? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  horses 
from  a  railroad  station  to  a  farm  15  miles 
away?  Do  cattle  have  to  have  any  other 
test  than  for  tuberculosis  coming  into 
New  York  State?  Does  the  buyer  have 
to  pay  for  the  test?  M.  H. 

New  York. 

While  feeder  cattle  may  at  times  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  advantage  on  the  Buffalo  mar¬ 
ket,  as  a  general  rule  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards  are  the  eastern  feeder’s  best  place 
to  make  purchases.  Many  find  the  extra 
freight  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  low¬ 
er  purchase  price  of  the  cattle  considering 
the  quality  and  grade  of  the  purchases 
made. 

Twenty-five  to  thirty  head  of  700- 
pound  feeders  will  make  a  carload.  A 
large  car  will  accommodate  five  to  ten 
head  more.  The  hours  of  transit  would 
vary  with  many  factors  and  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  railroad  authorities. 
An  estimate  of  this  would  be  about  72 
hours.  The  buyer  does  not  incur  any 
loss  if  the  cattle  are  purchased  subject  to 
test,  which  is  the  best  way  to  make  such 
purchases. 

The  general  outlook  for  beef  cattle  for 
1937  is  favorable.  At  present  prices  of 
purchased  feeds  and  fat  cattle  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  feed  cattle.  How¬ 
ever,  if  one  has  home-grown  roughage  and 
can  winter  steers  cheap,  finishing  later 
with  grain  on  posture,  it  might  be  profit¬ 
able.  If  ground  corn  or  barley  is  fed  it 
pays  to  have  hogs  follow  the  steers,  the 
hogs  should  receive  some  protein  feed 
such  as  meat  meal  or  linseed  meal  to  sup- 
jilement  the  droppings. 

It  is  advisable  to  truck  horses  or  cattle 
from  the  ears  to  the  farm  due  to  present 
traffic  and  its  dangers.  It  would  be  best 
for  you  to  write  to  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  and  request 
a  copy  of  health  regulations  relative  to 
shipping  in  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  At  the 
yards  the  cost  of  a  test  is  very  small  and 
is  usually  paid  by  the  sellei\  Also  re¬ 
quest  a  copy  of  regulations  pertaining  to 
all  classes  of  livestock  for  entry  into  New 
York  from  Albany.  These  regulations 
change  from  time  to  time  and  are  too  long 
to  give  quotations  from.  r.  w.  d. 


Beans  for  Hogs 

I  have  16  two  months  old  pigs  I  am 
feeding  for  pork,  and  at  present  am  using 
cornmeal  at  $2.35  per  cwt.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  tell  me  that  ground  cull  beans 
will  be  an  equally  good  feed  to  xise  in 
part.  They  can  be  bought  for  $14  or  $15 
per  ton  and  ground.  What  is  their  feed¬ 
ing  value  and  how  much  would  be  advis¬ 
able  if  they  are  good  feed?  b.  d. 

New  York. 

Properly  supplemented  cooked  cull 
beans  are  worth  about  SO  per  cent  as 
much  as  corn  as  a  feed  for  fattening  hogs. 
They  would  therefore  be  an  economical 
feed  at  the  quoted  price  of  not  over  $15 
per  ton.  They  should  be  cooked  if  used, 
as  they  are  not  very  palatable  or  digesti¬ 
ble  for  pigs  when  used  uncooked.  They 
may  he  used  to  the  extent  of  two  parts  by 
weight  cooked  beans  to  one  part  of  corn 
or  barley. 

It  is  very  important  that  pigs  so  fed 
also  he  fed  some  form  of  animal  protein 
such  as  fish  meal  or  tankage.  This  to  be 
fed  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  ration.  Skim-milk,  all  they  will 
drink,  may  he  used  instead  of  the  supple¬ 
ments  mentioned.  Keep  some  good  quali¬ 
ty,  bright  green,  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  before 
them  daily,  and  also  allow  them  constant 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock 
salt,  steamed  bonemeal  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  On  this  ration,  if  not  wormy  and 
otherwise  healthy,  they  will  make  good 
gains,  which  gives  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  ration  in  the  cheaper  feed  of  beans. 

R.  w.  D. 


Carrots  for  Horses 

Is  it  all  right  to  feed  carrots  to  a 
horse?  Last  year  I  had  60  bushels  of  car¬ 
rots.  I  fed  most  of  them  to  a  horse.  Pigs 
ate  some  too  but  they  get  tired  of  them. 
This  year  I  have  80  bushels.  They  are 
ox-lieart  and  too  big  for  market.  I  feed 
my  horse  carrots  three  times  a  day.  I 
give  him  five  or  six  big  ones  at  a  time. 

New  York.  h.  z. 

Carrots  are  very  good  to  feed  horses. 
As  you  say  all  horses  are  very  fond  of 
them.  Horses  at  hard  work  need  grain 
in  addition  to  carrots.  It  is  not  best  to 
feed  carrots  to  brood  mares  for  three  or 
four  weeks  before  and  after  foaling. 

r,  w.  d. 
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Dc  Laval  Separators 
For  Every  Need 
and  Purse 
$30  —  and  up 

World’s  best  sepa¬ 
rators,  made  in  16 
sizes  and  styles. 
Skim  cleaner,  run 
easier  and  last 
longer.  Present 
De  Lavals  the  best 
in  De  Laval’s  59 
years  of  leadership. 


HERE  is  good  news  for  cream  and 
milk  producers.  Special  terms  which 
De  Laval  Dealers  are  now  offering  enable 
you  to  get  a  new  De  Laval  Separator  or 
Milker  —  the  world’s  best  immediately, 
and  free  use  of  it  until  March  1st.  Then 
start  extremely  liberal  and  easy  payments, 
which  in  the  case  of  separators  are  as 
little  as  $1.00  a  week. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer.  Put  a 
new  De  Laval  to  work  now,  before  your  busy 
season  starts.  Enjoy  its  advantages  and  let  it 
start  earning  money  for  you. 

There  are  thousands  of  old,  worn,  cream-wast¬ 
ing  separators  in  use  today  and  it  is  the  poorest 
kind  of  economy  to  continue  their  use  when  a 
new  cream-saving  De  Laval  can  be  obtained  on 
such  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself. 

See  your  De  Laval  Dealer  or  get  in  touch  with 
nearest  De  Laval  office  below. 


De  Laval  Milker 
Outfits 

$1 45  —  and  up 

More  De  Laval 
Milkers  are  now  in 
use  the  world  over 
than  any  others. 
They  milk  better, 
faster,  cleaner  than 
any  other  method. 
Made  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  and  styles 
for  milking  one  In 
1,000  or  more  cows. 
Any  milk  producer 
can  get  one  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself. 


GET  A  NEW 

DE  LAVAL 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS 

4l«o  A  WEEK 


MAIL  COUPON 


i> 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7033 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without  ) 
obligation,  information  on  > 
Check  which  J 


Separator  □ 
Milker  □ 


Name 


II 
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Town .  I 


State . R.  F.  D . No.  Cows....  J 
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MILK  MUST  BE 

Sold. 
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Milk  salesmanship  is  vital  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  Bottle  by  bottle 
and  pound  by  pound,  milk  and 
its  products  must  be  sold  to  the  millions.  Selling  is  the  final 
step  that  turns  milk  into  money. 

For  79  years  Borden  has  worked  at  this  highly  specialized 
job  of  selling.  Every  day  Borden  advertising  and  Borden 
salesmen  in  this  and  other  lands  are  at  work  selling  the 
products  of  milk. 

Constant  year-in  and  year-out  effort  to  broaden  the  market 
is  one  reason  why  America  has  become  the  world’s 
largest  producer  as  well  as  the  largest  consumer  of  dairy 
products.  The  dairy  farmer  benefits  accordingly. 


73(mi&n/ 

ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


VENTILATION  FOR 
BARNS -HOG  AND 
POULTRY  HOUSES 


INSULATION 
FOR  ALL 
BUILDINGS 


A1  R  LITE. 
WINDOWS 


1  Jam^way 


Makes  GOOD  Farm  Buildings 
Cost  LESS,  Last  LONGER 
Serve  BETTER 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR  BARNS  AND 
POULTRY  HOUSES 


You  build  but  once.  Build  right.  Build  for 
more  milk,  more  eggs,  more  meat,  with  less 
feed,  less  effort.  Build  for  warmth  in  winter, 
coolness  in  summer.  Build  for  safety,  for  con¬ 
venience,  for  a  lifetime  of  all  around  satis¬ 
faction.  Don’t  build  unwisely  and  regret  it 
for  ever  after.  Don’t  build  the  costly  way,  the 
way  that  means  wasted  feed  and  labor,  lowers 
production  and  causes  discomfort  and  ill 
health  to  men  and  beasts.  Build  the  new 
modern  way  —  the  James  way. 

Build  on  paper  first;  that’s  the  way  to  get 
things  right.  Jamesway  will  help  you  do  this 
without  cost  or  obligation.  There’s  a  trained 
Jamesway  man  in  your  neighborhood  • —  an 
expert  with  years  of  experience  —  he  knows 
how  to  plan  the  new  way  to  save  costs  and 
make  buildings  better.  He  can  save  in  many 
ways  for  anyone  who  is  about  to  build,  re¬ 
model,  equip  or  ventilate.  He  is  doing  it  for 
others  and  he  will  do  it  for  you  and  it  won’t 
cost  you  a  cent.  Just  fill  out  coupon  below — 
mail  to  our  office  today.  No  cost — no  obli 
gation  for  this  valuable  Jamesway  service 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  301,  Elmira,  New  York 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  I  would  like  to  have 
expert  advice  on  OBuilding,  □Remodeling,  DVen- 
tilating  or  OEquipping  a  □  Dairy  Bam,  □  Poultry 
House,  OBrooder  House,  DHog  House,  OHay 
Keeper,  DSilo.  (Check  item  you  are  interested  in). 

Am  also  interested  in  DChick  Brooder,  DCow 
Stalls,  □  Drinking  Cups. 


Don’t  buy  a  Chick  Brooder  un¬ 
til  you  learn  about  Jamesway’s 
New  Oil  Burning  Brooder.  It’s  a 
real  sensation.  Users  say  it  is  the 
finest  brooder  ever  built.  Ask  for 
free  literature  and  low  prices. 


IVame. 


P.  O. 


State _ 


.R.  F.  D.. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Learn  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  for  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men, 
women  and  children .  Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
weakened  muscles.  Thou¬ 
sands  made  happy.  Weighs 
but  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon- 
C.  E.  Brook t.  Inventor  spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SILOS 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


MAIL  TODAY 

□  Stalls  and 

Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Hay  Tools 
Q  Ventilation 

Q  Free  Bam 
Plan  Book 


ger  than  ever.  All  newest,  best 
arrangements  for  saving  time  and 
money  in  barn  work.  Result  of  70 
years  experience.  Valuable  helps. 
Hundreds  of  pictures.  Over  50 
barn  plans  alone.  Write  today. 
Check  items  of  interest,  tear  out 
ad,  and  mail  with  name  and  address 
for  details  of  Louden  Pasture-Com¬ 
fort  barn  equipment.  Extra  value. 
Longer  lasting. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Depl.  17, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  H.  I. 

.  (Est.  1867) 

FAIRFIELD,  IOWA;  TOLEDO,  ST.  PAUL 
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BAR  N  EQUI  PM  ENT 


CANVAS  COVERS 

For  Every  Possible  Need  -  Waterproof  or  Plain 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  Covers  for 

FARMERS,  contractors  builders, 
TRUCKING,  MACHINERY.  ETC. 
Canvas  for  Porch  and  Deck,  Roofing,  etc. 
“Bureau  of  Standard  Certified  Products” 
JBOWMAN-DUHHAM-ROBBINS,  Inc. 
609  Bergen  St.  (Dept.  If)  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


January  2,  1937. 

1936  International  Livestock  Exposition 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


honor  of  the  champion  carload  of  steers. 
By  a  substantial  margin  this  was  the 
greatest  show  of  carloads  of  beef  cattle 
ever  held  in  the  yards.  The  value  of 
these  exhibits  approached  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  premier  honor  went  to  J.  F. 
Mommsen  of  Clinton  County,  Iowa,  who 
topped  the  group  with  his  medium-weight 
load  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  It  was  obvious 
that  any  of  a  dozen  loads  were  fit  to  wear 
the  purple  ribbon.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  Mr.  Mommsen  lias  achieved  the  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  his  Aberdeen-Angus  won  in 
1932. 

Crossbred  hogs  for  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  year  won  the  purple  ribbon  over 
straight  purebred  lots  in  the  fat  carload 
division.  The  honors  this  year  repre¬ 
sented  the  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
cross,  and  the  champion  carload  lot  was 
exhibited  by  P.  H.  Postal  of  Rock 
Bridge.  Ill.,  with  animals  averaging  275 
pounds.  Expei’t  judges  declared  that  the 
30  carloads  of  fat  swine  that  competed 
for  honors  this  year  showed  unusual  uni¬ 
fication  of  type  and  finish,  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  predominated.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Chester  Whites  that 
pressed  the  crossbreds  for  the  coveted 
honors,  but  they  evidently  lacked  the  kill¬ 
ing  qualities  that  predominated  in  the 
crossbred  representatives. 

The  hog  producers  of  course  were  not 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  particular 
class  of  farm  animals  has  been  penalized 
by  processing  taxes  and  other  means  of 
destruction  and  depletion  at  the  expense 
of  other  breeds  of  livestock,  and  realize 
that  it  is  easier  to  increase  the  hog  popu¬ 
lation  than  is  possible  with  either  cattle 
or  sheep.  Even  at  the  present  high  price 
of  corn,  carefully  selected  hogs  can  eco¬ 
nomically  convert  corn  into  pork  at  a 
profit.  Evidently  the  pig  is  still  the  mort¬ 
gage-lifter  in  the  Corn  Belt.  If  the  swine 
producer  can  be  left  alone  to  manage  his 
affairs  as  he  chooses  without  interrup¬ 
tion  or  interference  from  agencies  that 
are  neither  constructive  nor  helpful,  lie 
will  emerge  triumphant. 

In  the  sheep  division  one  cannot  help 
being  impressed  with  the  educational 
value  of  the  exhibits,  both  as  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  breeds  of  sheep  and  the  wool  exhibits. 
The  Grand  Champion  wether  was  a 
Southdown  exhibited  by  the  University  of 
Illinois.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult 
to  defeat  this  type  of  sheep  in  the  wether 
or  carload  divisions,  for  they  represent 
that  type  so  popular  among  the  breeders 
and  feeders  of  lambs  that  cater  to  the 
high-class  demand  in  the  meat  division. 
Their  uniformity,  their  compactness,  their 
natural  fleshing  qualities,  together  with 
their  deep  loin  and  full  hind-quarter, 
places  them  in  the  advance  guard  in  any 
sheep  division.  The  farmer  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  producing  sheep  not  only  for 
market  but  for  wool  could  observe  many 
object  lessons  by  viewing  the  wool  ex¬ 
hibit,  enabling  him  to  determine  definitely 
the  particular  grade  and  division  of  wool 
that  a  certain  clip  would  classify.  By  a 
comparison  of  prices  and  values  he  could 
trace  the  usefulness  and  purposes  of  the 
various  types  of  wool  produced  by  the 
various  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  champion  carload  of  fat  lambs  was 
exhibited  by  C.  J.  Brodie,  of  Stouffville, 
Ontario.  It  represented  a  group  of  South- 
downs  uniform  in  weight,  unique  in  type, 
and  finished  to  a  day  for  this  show. 
Breeders  complained  that  the  demand  for 
rams  was  not  up  to  that  usually  encoun¬ 
tered  at  the  International,  but  as  a 
whole  the  sheep  breeders  were  content 
with  the  opportunities  that  prevail  in  the 
field  of  sheep  breeding  and  wool  produc¬ 
tion. 

It  was  not  only  a  livestock  show.  The 
grain  farmers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  made  a  remarkable  exhibition  in 
the  hay  and  grain  division,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  average  producer  of  hay 
or  grain  realized  that  there  are  such  tops 
and  such  quality  possible  in  hay  and 
grain  products.  M.  H.  Curry  of  Tipton, 
Ind.,  was  awarded  the  championship  hon¬ 
ors  on  his  10  ears  of  Reid's  yellow  dent 
corn,  while  Ed  N.  Lux  of  Waldon,  Ind., 
was  awarded  second  prize  on  his  Johnson 
County  White.  • 

Wheat  kings,  corn  kings  and  oat  kings 
— even  Alfalfa  kings — were  all  designated, 
and  the  visitor  interested  in  any  phase  of 
agronomy,  its  progress  or  development, 
could  obtain  thrill  after  thrill  by  viewing 
the  exhibits  that  were  so  pleasingly  dis¬ 
played  in  the  same  building  that  housed 
the  livestock  exhibits. 

We  have  emphasized  the  market  divis¬ 
ion  in  this  show  which  does  not  mean 
that  the  breeding  section  should  go  un¬ 
appreciated.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  International  was  the  onlooker  able 
to  see  such  grand  Belgians  and  note¬ 
worthy  Pereherons  as  were  on  display. 
Neither  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
see  such  Herefords,  or  Shorthorns,  Aber¬ 


deen-Angus  of  equal  quality,  uniformity 
and  type.  It  is  beside  our  point  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  winners  or  even  the  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  breeding  sections,  for  this 
information  is  available  in  the  various 
breeders’  journals  which  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle. 

Let  is  be  said  that  this  year’s  Interna¬ 
tional  was  a  record-breaking  show ;  that 
the  hoys’  and  girls’  clubs  and  their  work 
marked  a  new  era  in  agricultural  prog¬ 
ress.  and  that  the  interest  manifested  by 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  were 
honored  through  competitive  channels  in 
attending  this  show  indicates  that  they 
will  go  home  and  disseminate  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  their 
contemporaries. 

The  management  has  always  main¬ 
tained  that  sooner  or  later  a  show  of  this 
character,  quality  and  magnitude  was 
just  around  the  corner,  but  let  it  be  said 
again  for  emphasis  that  the  1936  Inter¬ 
national  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
show  unique  from  the  fact  that  weather 
conditions  were  ideal,  attendance  records 
unequalled,  and  the  exhibits  in  every  de¬ 
partment  marked  the  steady  progress  that 
livestock  and  grain  farmers  have  made, 
despite  drought,  depression  and  attempted 
regimentation  of  their  industry. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  ringside 
horse  shows  and  the  parade  of  prize-win¬ 
ning  animals  in  the  new  amphitheater 
were  spectacles  of  thrill  and  amazement. 
The  six-horse  draft  gelding  teams,  shown 
by  the  packers  and  brewers,  brought 
many  glad  hands  from  the  assembled 
throng.  If  you  wanted  to  see  saddle 
horses  strut  and  perform  they  were  there 
in  great  numbers ;  if  your  fancy  was 
roadsters,  or  gig  horses,  or  tandems,  you 
could  not  be  disappointed ;  if  your  choice 
was  ponies,  or  jumpers,  or  hunting 
classes,  you  would  not  complain.  All 
were  there  in  approved  appointments. 

Again,  if  you  wanted  to  see  a  husky 
farm  hoy  “hog  tie”  a  steer  calf  and  down 
him  in  a  wrestling  contest,  or  if  you 
wanted  to  be  amazed  at  what  a  sheep  dog 
could  do  toward  separating  and  corralling 
a  pen  of  sheep,  all  could  be  accomplished 
by  viewing  the  parade  of  the  world's 
greatest  livestock  exhibition. 

The  meat  exhibits  also  were  most  edu¬ 
cational  in.  value,  all  cuts  identified,  all 
comparative  prices  and  values  eliumer* 
ated,  and  you  would  finally  walk  away 
with  your  mouth  watering  for  just  oue 
bite  of  the  steaks,  chops  or  roasts  so 
cleverly  displayed. 

More  power  to  the  livestock  farmer, 
the  livestock  producer,  the  grain  grower 
and  the  International  Livestock  Exposi¬ 
tion  ! 


Feeding  Horses 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
horses?  I  have  corn  and  cob-meal,  corn- 
meal.  buckwheat  and  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  j.  s.  H. 

New  York. 

Buckwheat  middlings  contain  approxi¬ 
mately  75  per  cent  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients,  while  ground  buckwheat  only  con¬ 
tains  about  64  per  cent.  This  difference 
in  total  digestible  nutrients,  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  respective  feed  values  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  ground  buckwheat  con¬ 
tains  the  hulls  which  are  very  high  in 
fiber  and  low  in  digestibility. 

Buckwheat  is  not  a  very  good  feed  for 
horses ;  they  do  not  like  it  very  well,  and 
if  used  in  any  appreciable  amounts  may 
cause  skin  eruptions.  It  would  seem  best 
to  me  to  feed  your  horses  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  corn  and  cob-meal  per  100 
pounds  live  weight,  when  at  medium 
work.  This  might  well  be  supplemented 
with  linseed  meal  using  or  mixing  10 
pounds  of  linseed  meal  with  each  90 
pounds  of  the  corn  and  cob-meal.  Let  the 
horses  have  access  to  iodized  stock  salt  at 
all  times.  u.  w.  d. 


Ration  for  Goat 

Will  you  give  me  some  imformation 
about  how  to  care  for  both  doe  and  kids? 
Also  about  the  feeding  and  other  care  at 
freshening  time?  It  is  our  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  goats.  E.  r. 

New  Y"ork. 

A  good  grain  ration  is  composed  of 
corn  five  parts,  oats  three  parts,  wheat 
bran  two  parts,  and  linseed  oilmeal  one 
part  by  weight.  Pasture  in  Summer  and 
good  quality  hay  during  Winter,  plus 
corn  silage  if  available  or  wet  beet  pulp, 
in  addition  to  sufficient  grain  mixture  to 
keep  the  goats  in  good  condition  and  milk 
is  satisfactory. 

Let  the  kids  nurse  for  a  few  days,  then 
they  may  be  restricted  to  the  latter  third 
of  the  milking.  They  will  soon  begin  to 
eat  the  grain  mixture  and  should  have 
access  to  it  in  a  creep,  plus  good  quality 
Alfalfa  hay.  Keep  salt  before  them  at  all 
times.  R.  w.  u. 
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A  two 

weeks  supply  WISM 
of  feed  sent  free 
with  chicks  ordered  now.  111111 

Send  now  for  our  fine  illustrated 
catalog,  full  of  profit-facts  about 
our  eight  breeds. 


Hi 

1 


Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  co-operating 
flocks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  production,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  !  Fair- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catalog  tells  about 
our  100*  live  delivery  and  14 
day  guarantee.  Write  today. 
It’s  FREE. 

Address  Box  42 


S  C  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
WH  MINORCAS 
BUFF  ORPS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM 

FAIRPORT.N.V. 


Defy  Father  Time 
SMASHES  ALL  RECORDS! 
in  Vineland  HEN  Test 

A  Stem  Bros.  Leghorn  in  the  1936  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest  topped  all  records  for  the 
2-year  class,  scoring  251.5  Points.  We  use 
only  HEN  Breeders,  2  to  9  years  old.  IIEN 
Chicks  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vigorous. 

Ego  Size  and  Color  must  be  right  also. 
Eggs  we  set  average  27  ounces  to  the  dozen 
and  are  free  from  tint. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Pricet 

STERN  BROS.  Dept.  E,  So. Vineland, N.  J. 


WHITLOCK 


I  BABY 
CHICKS 


*11. 


EGGS  FOR 


1 


*7 

a  /  ■ 


PER 

100 


_ _ _  PER 

HATCHING . .  *  ,  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers-  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Ouick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. _ 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOIMAM 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LONG  LIFE 
LAYERS/  Vineland,  1936 

Three  highest  pens,  Vineland  Hen 
Contest.  Highest  3-year-old  Hens, 
1936,  651  Eggs:  695.7  Points  per 
bird.  In  1935,  this  same  Pen  won  as 
2-year  olds.  In  1934,  highest  Pen, 
all  U.  S.  Contests.  Av..  297  Eggs: 
305  Points.  100%  Livability.  1st  and 
2nd  Pens,  2-year-old  Hens,  1936. 
Highest  Pen,  W.  New  York,  280 
Eggs:  292.7  Points.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
270-348  Egg  Sired.  Proven  Blood¬ 
lines. 

Big  Discount  on  Early  Orders 
Placed  This  Month 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
IRVING  KAUDER.  Box  100.  New  Pallz,  N.  Y. 


BIC-TVPE 

LEGHORNS 

Our  Leghorn 
Pullets  past  5 
years  average 
4  lbs..  7^6  oz. 
per  bird.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Body 
Type. 

Many  Proven 
Generations 

Family  Test, 
Progeny  Test 
Breeding  for 
HighLivability, 
High  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction,  Large 
Egg  Size. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1»is 
- -ft*  Strain  BnJ  Jar  Lar^t  Um/arm _Wb*U  E^l  Mwajt' 

IB.W.D.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  TESTED  - 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Chicks  and  Hatching  I 
Eggs.  25  years  standard  type  and  egg  breeding.  * 

I  At  New  York  State  Fair  we  showed  35  birds,— 
had  32  under  ribbons,  3  Grand  Champions.  I 

I  Be  years  ahead,  get  Cloverdale  Leghorns. 

Price  List  Free  ■ 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM® 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons,  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N^TJjj 


r-i  ■  i 'i .  i 


Poultry  Batteries 


Reduce  Costs  —  Speed  Production 

Complete  line  of  Battery  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Chicks,  Broilers,  Pullets 
and  Layers.  Thousands  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  the  ARNDT  way. 
FREE  Booklet  tells  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  it.  oept  23 

M.  H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO.  Trenton.  N.J 


RUY  World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

DM  #  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS’  STRAIN — Scientifically  Selected— 
Trapnested— Pedigreed— Progeny  Tested  for 
EGGS  by  the  Parks  since  18S9.  FIRST  strain 
to  win  in  the  Leading  Laying  Contests  of 

U.  S.f  Canada,  Australia.  FIRST  to  lay|148  eggs  148 
days.  FIRST  to  lay  at  118  days.  Many  300  Eggers. 
Flock  averages  of  248  and  better  State  BWD  Test¬ 
ed  and  Supervised.  Official  ROP.  Catalog  Free. 

SAVE  15%  ON  CHICK  ORDERS  B00KE0  NOW. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  nigged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody -free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  December  16: 

During  the  11th  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.19  eggs  per  bird 
or  at  the  rate  of  59.8  per  cent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  2.8  per  cent  over  last 
week’s  production  and  is  8.6  per  cent 
higher  than  the  productio  nfor  the  11th 
week  of  the  previous  contest.  The  total 
production  to  date  is  43.56  eggs  per  bird. 


High  Pens  for  Week — ■  Points  Eggs 
R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter. . .  69  65 

N.  H.,  Lamar  W.  Sexton...  63  62 

W.  L.,  Theo.  R.  Apgar .  63  60 

N.  H.,  C.  D.  Cummins .  61  62 

R.  I.  R.,  Douglaston  M.  Farm  60  61 

B.  P.  R.,  V.  H.  Kirkup  ....  59  59 

B.  P.  R„  C.  E.  Wallace .  58  58 

W.  L.,  Theo.  R.  Apgar .  58  54 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  va¬ 
rious  classes: 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Creighton  Brothers .  604  613 

Harry  A.  Sclmell  .  525  553 

Hillview  Pltry  Farm  Assn...  523  551 

Creighton  Brothers .  503  509 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  .  500  502 

Crockett’s  Poultry  Farm  ....  485  516 

Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm .  484  515 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Faith  Farm  .  371  419 

Faith  Farm  .  362  403 

Bross-Bred — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc...  540  540 


Susquehanna  Breeders  Htchry  446  490 


New  Hampshires — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  .  652  646 

C.  D.  Cummings  .  561  612 

R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter .  676  65S 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  ....  596  638 

Moss  Farm  .  585  579 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

V.  H.  Kirkup .  498  524 


V.  H.  Kirkup .  492  499 

Egg  Prices. — Highest  wholesale  quota¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.  market,  Dec.  16:  White  38e, 
brown  34c,  medium  30y2c. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Reported  by  the  Cornell  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  for  week  ending  December  16  : 


Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns —  Eggs 

Points 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 

710 

723 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

685 

6S4 

Creighton  Bros..  Ind . 

651 

644 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y. . . 

650 

636 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y. . .  . 

650 

635 

Rich  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

619 

625 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  . 

623 

621 

Champion  W.  L.  Home,  N.  Y. 

648 

616 

R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del. 

61S 

60S 

Taylor’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . 

631 

605 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Townsley  Htchry,  Ohio . 

639 

622 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

555 

.  536 

Philip  S.  Davis.  N.  H . 

593 

510 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm.  Cal. 

676 

649 

Glen  Springs  Corp.,  N.  Y. .  . . 

646 

630 

Arthur  .T.  Day,  N.  Y . 

601 

573 

Mapes  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y . 

616 

554 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.  6S9  6S9 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore .  659  649 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas .  633  64S 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  663  645 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y. . . .  661  622 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa .  643  611 

J.  L.  Upson,  N.  Y .  638  606 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  N.  Y.  639  605 


Creighton  Bros.,  Ind .  627  603 

Stroehlein  Bros.,  N.  J .  636  602 

IL  I.  Reds— 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  624  660 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass .  649  634 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  N.Y.  638  630 

Cobh's  R.  Reds,  Mass .  627  623 

New  Hampshires — 

Nedlar  Farm,  N.  H .  607  619 

McKune  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y...  622  5S5 

H.  S.  &  M.  F.  Twitchell.N.H.  592  570 


Possible  Paralysis 

I  desire  information  about  chickens 
that  are  healthy  in  every  respect,  except 
weak  on  their  feet,  making  them  unable 
to  get  around.  c.  N. 

Inability  to  stand  and  walk,  or  appar¬ 
ent  paralysis  of  the  legs,  is  a  condition 
which  can  hardly  be  given  a  more  distinc¬ 
tive  name  than  fowl  paralysis,  since  it 
accompanies  various  diseases  of  poultry 
without  indicating  the  actual  cause. 
There  is  one  common  disorder  of  growing 
pullets  and  cockerels  that  makes  itself 
evident  by  the  sudden  loss  of  the  use  of 
one  or  both  legs  or  wings.  The  affected 
bird  is  found  down  and  unable  to  get 
along  except  by  fluttering. 

The  name  “range  paralysis”  has  been 
given  to  this  disease  because  it  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall 
while  the  flocks  are  still  on  range.  There 
is  no  known,  cure  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  is  not  known.  M.  B.  d. 


Leghorns  -  Reds  ~  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  ChicKs 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS” 


Big  News!  Hall's  Highest  Quality  Chicks 

NOW  AT  REDUCED 
RETAIL  PRICES 

All  chicks — pure-bred,  crossbred,  and  sex-linked. 

A  constantly  increased  hatching  capacity  has  NOT  resulted  in 
lowered  quality — rather,  the  quality  has  been  IMPROVED  from 
year  to  year.  But  this  constantly  increased  capacity  HAS  resulted  in 
lower  costs — which  we  are  now  passing  on  to  our  customers. 

HERE’S  HOW  IT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED! 


191  1-1928  Gradual  increase  from  500  to  377,000  incubator  capacity. 

1928  “Junked”  all  hatching  equipment  for  Robbins  All-Electric  Incubators. 
1931  Added  250,000  hatching  equipment  in  Robbins  All-Electrics. 

1934  Added  1 25,000  hatching  equipment  in  Robbins  All-Electrics. 

1935  Added  500,000  hatching  equipment  in  Robbins  All-Electrics. 


High  quality  chicks  (“quality”  means  “money-making”)  has  resulted 
in  increased  demand.  Better  and  better  quality  has  forced  more  and 
more  capacity  to  supply  greater  and  greater  demand  for  these  chicks 
that  are  found  extra  profitable.  At  the  same  time,  increased  sales 
have  resulted  in  lower  costs,  so  that  now  these  high  quality  chicks 
can  be  bought  at  decidedly  less  than  heretofore. 


One  and  a  quarter  million  chicks 
ahead  of  last  year's  record  ( from 
January  1st  to  September  28th 
1936 )  is  Hall’s  proof  that 
Quality  builds  business. 


We  Ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  100%  Delivery. 
"Never  a  Week  Without  a 
Hatch"since  1927. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  WallingforH,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  and  inter¬ 
esting  Booklet  to 


HIGHEST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  HEN,  Mich.  Contest 

Official  Record.  267  Eggs:  2S6  Pts.  Official  Average  all 
Eagle  Nest  Hens.  209  Eggs;  219.4  Pts.  Matings  im¬ 
proved  every  year  with.  Pedigreed.  R.O.P.  Males,  200 
to  307  Egg  Dams.  Sires.  Direct  Blood-lines,  Egg  Con¬ 
test  Winners.  BIG-TYPE  White  Leghorns,  Hannah, 
Hanson,  Kauder  Strains.  Rutter  White  Rocks.  Saline 
Valley  Barred  Rocks.  Demherger  Wyandottes.  Home¬ 
stead  Reds.  Richardson  N.  Hampshires.  Minorcas, 
Giants.  High  quality  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  New  Bulle¬ 
tin,  “Best  Methods  of  Raising  Chicks.” 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


SAVE  THE  BIG 
EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT 

by  ordering  this 
month.  Small 
deposit  books 
your  order. 


TEN  BEST  BREEDS- 

Pullorum  Tested  for 
B.  W.  D.  Thousands  of 
sturdy,  well-bred  chicks 
every  week.  Eagle  Nest 
Hatchery  operated  by 
an  experienced  Poultry 
Raiser  and  Breeder, 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Box  R  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


lENGLISH  #111^1## 

LEOHORNCnICIlJ 

1  wo  can  guar- 


,  R.  0.  P.  B  R  E  E _ 

As  an  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar¬ 
antee  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1937  breeders.  Increased 
quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe- 
|  cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville.  Ohio 


STATE  SUPERVISED  STATE  BL00DTESTED 

GET  OUR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES  ON  1937  CHICKS 
NOW.  Big  Savings!  Large  Early  Order  Discounts! 
Free  Feed  With  Chicks! 

Hatches  year  round  —  mostly  15,000  weekly  —  400,000 
sold  last  season!  All  breeders  carefully  culled  to  pro¬ 
mote  vitality,  type  and  egg  production. 
TURKEY  POULTS  this  year  —  from  State  blood-tested 
and  supervised  breeders.  Get  our  prices.  Write  today. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Box  601  Ephrata,  Penna. 


New  Hampshires 

_  • 

White  Leghorns 

i,  • 

White  u 
Barred  Rocks 

• 

Bl.  u  Wh.  Giants 
Turkey  Poults 


VIGOR 

HARDY/ 

NORTHERN/ 
STOCK, 


I  EMkAMtfS  LASOf  EGO  STRAW  ENGLISH  LEGHODHX 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
r  of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay- 


Pearson’s 


KEENE. 


ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers, 

tO%  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORDERS  BOOKED  THREE  WEEKS 

PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R  KEEN 


_ _  'EVERY 

Nesto-ll^CHICK. 

'26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


y  N.  H-  i 

•si  Catalog.  / 

:ks  ahead,  fi 

5NE,  N.  H.  fl 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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t&usM  plan  pcu/4. 
(tig  coaJv  6oitu4  / 

I  sure  was  skeptical  when  I  first 
heard  that  Emblem-Protected  Peat 
Litter  wouldn’t  cost  me  a  cent.  But 
now  I’m  convinced  any  poultry- 
man  who  passes  up  this  bet  has 
missed  something.  When  I  cleaned 
out  my  houses  last  spring,  I  quickly 
converted  my  manured  litter  into 
cash.  Do  you  wonder  I’m  a  booster? 
This  season  take  my  tip — switch 
to  Emblem-Protected  Peat  Litter. 
You’ll  find  it  a  profitable  move. 


1  SAVES  DISAGREEABLE  WORK 

2  CONTROLS  DAMPNESS 

3  SAFE  AND  SANITARY 

4  STOPS  FEED  WASTE 

5  NO  FIRE  HAZARD 

6  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

:  ONLY  NATURE'S  FINEST  PEAT  MOSS  IS  EMBLEM-  ‘ 
PROTECTED.  LOOK  FOR  THIS  QUALITY  MARK  ON  \ 

:  EACH  BALE.  IT'S  THERE  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION,  j 


PEAT  IMPORT 


. Educational ,  Advertising  and  Research  Dept. 

155  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Emblem-Protected  Poultry 
Litter  folder.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  subjects 
checked  below: 


□  Selling  Manured  Peat  Moss  at  a  Profit. 

□  How  Emblem-Protected  Peat  Moss  is 
Produced. 

R.  N.-Y.  1 


Name.. 


Address _ 


3  MORE  EGGS 

In  15  Days 

OR  MONEY  BACK 


You  either  make  bigger  egg  i 
profits  or  we  pay  the  cost.  That’s 
Pratts  Guarantee.  You  can’t  | 
lose.  So,  add  Pratts  Poultry  Reg¬ 
ulator  to  your  egg  mash.  Feed  it 
15  days.  If  you  don’t  get  more 
eggs,  we  refund  your  money. 
Isn’t  that  fair  ?  In  60  years,  mil¬ 
lions  of  poultrymen  have  used 
Regulator  to  get  more  eggs 
quick.  It  costs  only  2c  a  day  per 
100  hens.  See  your  dealer  today 
or  send  $1.00  with  your  name 
and  address  for  liberal  trial 
supply  postpaid. 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  274,  Phila.,  Pa. 


at|5>  POULTRY 
SPECULATOR 

HELPS  HENS  LAY" 


_  ,  __  .  Big  money  in  turkeys,  ln- 

II  lltr/PU  IV  fl ft 7 1 11 P  vestigate  modern  methods; 
1  UI  svey  IHUtjUtmc  read  Tm.key  World,  oldest 

and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 
$1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


The  Turkey  Business 


I  desire  information  on  the^  raising  of 
turkeys  for  market  in  New  York  State. 
I  have  a  50-acre  dairy  farm  situated 
seven  miles  from  Rome,  which  is  not  be¬ 
ing  used,  and  as  I  am  not  occupied  in  any 
line  of  work  I  am  investigating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  raising  turkeys  there.  Does 
turkey-raising  in  New  York  State  pay 
sufficiently  for  a  full-time  occupation?  Is 
it  good  practice  to  raise  turkeys  in  com¬ 
plete  confinement  all  the  time?  What  is 
considered  the  best  and  most  profitable 
way  of  marketing  turkeys?  f.  w.  g. 

New  York. 

The  last  few  years  has  seen  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  turkey-raising  in  the  East  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  paid  those  equipped  for 
the  work  and  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  poultry-keeping  to  adapt  themselves 
to  it.  Successful  methods  of  overcoming 
the  one  disease,  blackhead,  which  had 
brought  the  industry  to  a  low  ebb  made 
it  possible  to  raise  thousands  of  turkeys 
where,  theretofore,  practically  none  were 
seen.  These  methods  continue  to  bring 
good  results  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  a  flock  numbering  well  into  the 
thousands.  What  the  future  will  bring 
no  one  can  predict  with  any  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  than  he  can  foretell  the  movement 
of  other  crops  toward  and  away  from 
profitable  production.  It  may  be  ven¬ 
tured  with  confidence,  however,  that  the 
consumption  of  turkeys  will  increase  and 
that  they  will  become  less  and  less  a 
special  attraction  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  favor  of  all  the  year  round  use 
on  the  tables  of  those  who  have  had  to 
choose  less  expensive  poultry  meat.  This 
is  but  a  natural  outcome  of  a  vastly 
greater  supply  at  hand  and  the  question 
is :  will  the  increased  production  so  low¬ 
er  the  prices  as  to  make  that  production 
unprofitable? 

Those  who  wish  to  emerge  in  turkey¬ 
raising  on  a  large  scale  must  assume  the 
risk  that  accompanies  all  ventures  into  to 
them,  an  untried  industry.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  those  who  have  made  sat¬ 
isfactory  profits  for  several  years  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  who  have  given  up  the  enterprise. 
Unfortunately,  this  proves  nothing  else 
than  that  some  succeed  where  others  fail. 
If  abundance  at  moderate  prices  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  comparative  scarcity  at  higher 
costs,  as  most  of  us  believe  that  it  is.  we 
may  look  with  approval  upon  those  meth¬ 
ods  which  help  to  bring  about  abundance 
and  we  may  consider  the  trend  of  these 
methods  as  being  in  our  favor  as  food 
producers. 

As  conditions  stand  today,  the  writer 
of  this  believes  that  the  market  prices  of 
turkeys  during  the  coming  marketing  sea¬ 
son  will  not  and  cannot  well  be  less  than 
that  of  the  past  few  years.  Neither  does 
he  look  for  any  great  increase  despite  the 
well  known  increase  in  the  prices  of 
grains  upon  which  the  present  crop  of 
turkeys  is  being  raised.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  old-time  prices 
which  made  turkeys  the  luxury  of  the 
well-to-do  are  of  the  past  but  we  can 
look  with  little  concern  upon  that  prob¬ 
ability  if  we  foresee  a  steady  year-round 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of 
consumers  for  these  fowls  at  prices  with¬ 
in  their  reach.  Another  factor  in  possi¬ 
ble  profits  that  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  demand  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  industry  will  bring  about. 
Families  cannot  buy  when  they  have  no 
money  to  buy  with  and  there  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  tone  in  the  reports  of  general 
industrial  recovery. 

When  carried  on  a  “living”  scale  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  finding  full-time 
employment  for  one  man.  Those  who 
make  a  business  of  this  branch  of  poultry¬ 
keeping  hatch  in  mammoth  incubators 
holding  several  thousand  eggs.  The  in¬ 
cubators  whether  large  or  small,  are  of 
the  kinds  used  in  hatching  chickens,  some 
adjustments  being  made  for  turkey  eggs 
if  required.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  day-old  poults  as  there  has  long  been 
in  day-old  chicks  and  this  may  take  the 
output  of  one  or  more  incubators  of  the 
mammoth  type. 

Turkeys  may  be  raised  in  full  confine¬ 
ment  or  in  semi-confinement.  By  the 
former  method  they  are  kept  upon  wire 
floors  from  an  age  of  a  few  days  to  mar¬ 
keting  size.  They  get  their  out-door  sun¬ 
shine  and  what  exercise  they  can  on  sun 
porches  that  are  merely  enclosed  wire 
cages  attached  to  the  brooders,  these 
cages  having  wire  floors  of  large  mesh. 
So  raised,  the  young  never  touch  the 
ground.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these 
traditionally  wild  birds  live  and  flourish 
in  such  confinement  if  properly  fed.  An¬ 
other  method  of  caring  for  the  growing 
poults  is  to  raise  them  “on  wire”  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  then  give  them  the 
freedom  of  a  run  on  clean  ground.  This 
latter  method  involves  having  meadows 
or  other  land  that  is  entirely  free  from 
contamination  by  the  droppings  of  other 
poultry.  The  second  method  may  be 
utilized  for  a  time  until  too  long  or  crowd¬ 


ed  occupancy  renders  the  soil  dangerous 
because  of  the  droppings  of  the  turkeys 
themselves.  The  secret  of  successful  tur¬ 
key-raising,  if  there  is  longer  any  secret, 
is  in  keeping  the  poults  entirely  away 
from  the  dropping  of  other  fowls,  or.  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  droppings  of  older  tur¬ 
keys,  which  latter  may  contain  the  or¬ 
ganisms  of  blackhead. 

The  chief  drawback  to  satisfactory 
profit  is  not  now  the  difficulty  in  raising 
the  poults  but  the  cost  of  feeding.  Grow¬ 
ing  turkeys  kept  in  confinement  or  semi¬ 
confinement  are  voracious  eater  and  the 
rations  found  most  satisfactory  are  of  an 
expensive  kind.  High-grade  poultry  mash¬ 
es  ax-e  kept  before  the  flocks  and  milk  in 
some  form  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  mash.  During  the  last  weeks  of  fat¬ 
tening.  corn  and  other  whole  grains  are 
liberally  fed.  The  farm  flock  that  former¬ 
ly  wandered  at  will  over  the  fields,  not  in¬ 
frequently  stealing  a  few  meals  from  a 
neighbor's  standing  grain,  came  the  near¬ 
est  to  being  self-supporting  of  any  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  When  sold  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  it  represented  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  clear  profit  in  the  raising  of 
any  of  the  farm’s  domestic  flocks.  A  few 
fortunate  ones  still  raise  a  small  flock  of 
turkeys  each  year,  the  poults  escaping 
infection,  but  that  number  has  grown 
steadily  less  each  year  until  it  seemed 
that  these  fine  birds  would  ultimately  be¬ 
come  almost  extinct.  The  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  their  devastating  disease  and 
methods  of  avoiding  it  has  brought  the 
turkey  hack,  if  not  to  the  general  farm, 
to  the  specialist  who  has  the  equipment 
and  the  facilities  for  making  a  business  of 
turkey  -  growing.  The  most  profitable 
method  of  disposing  of  the  fattened  fowls 
is  undoubtedly  to  private  trade,  but  where 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  these  birds 
must  be  disposed  of  during  the  market 
season  that  method  is  hardly  available 
and  the  city  commission  house  cannot 
well  be.  dispensed  with.  An  unused  50- 
acre  dairy  farm  would  seem  an  ideal  place 
to  engage  in  turkey-raising,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  disease  organism 
causing  blackhead  may  remain  in  the 
soil  for  several  years  and  sometimes 
show  itself  unexpectedly.  M.  B.  n. 


Some  Turkey  Experience 

I  note  inquiry  about  turkeys  on  page 
850.  I  have  been  quite  successful  in  the 
past  few  years  with  turkeys,  raising  them 
from  poults,  hut  I  went  through  a  lot  of 
grief  in  years  past  when  they  were  on 
range.  At  present  I  carry  them  on  wire 
up  to  12  weeks — three  weeks  on  y2- inch 
mesh  wire,  five  weeks  on  94 -in oh  mesh 
wire,  tip  to  maturity  on  1-inch  mesh  wire. 
I  have  the  feed  and  water  in  long  metal 
troughs,  outside  the  cages,  and  they  can 
feed  by  putting  their  heads  through  slats 
on  the  side,  but  nothing  they  eat  or  drink 
can  ever  become  contaminated  by  drop¬ 
pings  getting  in  the  trays  of  feed. 

I  have  successfully  treated  birds  affected 
by  enteric  trouble  by  putting  them  in 
clean,  disinfected  quarters,  giving  clean 
vessels  to  eat  and  drink  from,  and  daily 
giving  one-half  teaspoon  of  powdered 
ipecac  to  one  quart  of  sour  skim-milk  to 
each  10  birds.  If  milk  is  fed  (sweet  or 
sour)  it  should  be  placed  before  the 
birds  in  agate  or  earthenware  or  china. 
If  placed  in  tin  or  galvanized  iron  ves¬ 
sels  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  lactic 
acid  in  the  milk,  may  be  bad  for  the  birds. 

If  this  inquirer  has  blackhead  in  his 
flock,  all  birds  should  be  treated  for  at 
least  two  weeks. 

If  the  birds  do  not  have  blackhead  (he 
can  tell  by  examining  droppings  for  blood 
spots  and  streaks),  then  I  suggest  his 
birds  have  some  other  intestinal  poison¬ 
ing,  and  he  should  give  them  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  Epsom  salts  to  one  quart  of 
water  (all  birds)  in  the  morning,  taking 
all  other  water  away  from  them  until 
they  drink  the  quart  (10  birds).  Repeat 
two  days  later,  and  keep  them  clean. 

Turkeys  are  the  most  delicate  of  all 
poultry  to  raise,  but  it’s  a  cinch  if  one 
studies  it  out  and  remembers  to  con¬ 
stantly  watch  cleanliness. 

I  caponized  several  toms  at  nine  weeks 
last  year  and  only  raised  40  per  cent. 
This  year  I  tried  12  again  at  eight  weeks 
of  age  and  by  starving  them  30  hours  be¬ 
fore,  it  did  not  set  them  back  at  all,  and 
so  lost  none.  B.  G.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 


a  Litter 


CTAZDRY  litter 

•  •  J  «  p 

is  ideal  for 
brooder  houses, 
laying  houses  and 
nesting  material 
because  it  stays 
dry,  is  free  from  dust,  bright  in  color,  re¬ 
silient,  highly  absorbent,  and  does  not  pack. 


Stazdry  litter  is  absolutely  sterilized.  A 
Patent  protected  product — made  in  U.S.A. 
Bales  break  apart  easily.  Economical  as  it 
lasts  longer  and  has  a  better  coverage. 


Stazdry  is  a  superior  bedding  for  cattle 
and  horses.  Save  money  by  using  Stazdry. 
Nothing  else  like  it.  Sold  by  all  feed 
dealers.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 


STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
5  Sloan  Street 


Positively  Kills  Lice! 

Prove  for  yourself  that  CCC 
Louse  Powder  destroys  all  lice 
it  touches  on  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  CCC  kills  even  the 
blue  variety.  Cheapest  way  to 
get  rid  of  costly  pest.  Also 
fleas  on  dogs  and  cats.  Harm¬ 
less  to  animals.  Hardware, 
feed  or  drug  dealer  has  It  at  50c  lb.,  or  order 
direct.  Send  10c  for  enough  to  delouse  full-sizo  cow. 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Bee  St..  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


R1  4& 6  ”o'l‘£s  PULLETS 

USR  and  SEXED  chicks 


I 


2  Dandy  Contests!  $1,000  in  CASH  PHIZES  for  those 
who  simply  write  in  for  RUSK'S  FREE  BABY  CHICK 
CATALOG.  Nothing  to  buy  or  »elll  And  a  $1,250  CASH  « 

PRIZE  CONTEST  if  you  become  a  RUSK  CUSTOMER. 

Send  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Tells  all  about  Rusk’s  day- 
old  chick  specialties:  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Jersey  Giants,  os 
well  as  12  other  popular  pure  breeds;  Rusk’s 
.  SEXED  pullet  or  male  (caponized,  if  desired) 
chicks;  started  chicks,  PULLETS,  etc.  13th  consecutive  year  blood  test¬ 
ing.  SENSATIONAL  PRICES  I  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

RUSK  FARM,  Box  1142-fl,  WINDSOR,  MO., 
4**  or  Box  1142-A,  HARRISBURG,  PA. _ _> 

MEET  THE  RUSK  FARM  FOLKS  AT  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  AT  HARRISBURG 


MW! 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS/ 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
1).,  found  100%  free,  no  reactors  !  Money  back  satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL.  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  11. 


» w  |B  Thousands  of 
Royal  squab  bahv 
L  bJf  |a  L  birds  tv  a  n  t  o  d 
weekly  by  respon- 
■  LL  sihlo  city  firms 
■  whoso  names  we 

givo  you.  Breed  them,  quick  cash. 
Bold  only  25  days  old.  Good  profit 
Send  stamp  for  mailing  of  free 
picture  book.  Wo  include  extra 
birds  for  prompt  order.  See  mar¬ 
ket  page  of  this  paper  for  high 
these  desirahlo  birds.  Write  us 
PR  CO.,  205  HOW  ST., 


prices  obtained  for 
today  for  full  facts. 

MELROSE,  MASS. 


|  P  You  Answer  This  Ad  PROMPTLY 
►  I  Will  Send  You  FREE 
■  I  PROFIT-SHARING  CERTIFICATE 
Worth  $3.00  On  Every  100  Day-Olds 


“  KERLIN-QUALITY  ”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Day-old  Pullets— Chicks— Cockerels 
Money-Making  Strain  37  Years.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested.  Mountain  reared.  Trapnested. 
Big  White  Birds.  Free  Catalog  explains  all. 

KERLIN'S  POULTY  FARM.  2SOWalnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

STATE  BLOODTESTED 

27  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS.  800  birds  under 
trapnest.  Correct  hatched  chicks  from  high 
production  birds,  at  a  price  tho  poult  ryman 
can  afford  to  pa.v.  Send  for  Catalog. 

(Also  Individual  Pedigree  Cockerels  for  sale.) 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  4  -  MT.  AETNA.  PA. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Barge  type  White  Reghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rooks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pelcln  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6  Issues  10* 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Protits.  Send  com  or  yra 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  10c  for  6  months  SSff'V  I 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour-  Mr  Wl 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Wit  wm&J 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE  S,S1S 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  free.  EVERY- 
BODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  23,  Hanover.  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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^HUBBARD'S  xN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


X. 


THIS  YEAR,  buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshire® — 
chicks  bred  to  produce  real  poultry  profits. 

The  reputation  of  Hubbard  Farms  for  delivering 
large,  strong,  profitable 
chicks  is  the  result  of  19 
years  of  Balanced  Breed* 
ing.  Note  our  8-Point 
Breeding  Program  in  the 
panel.  Every  chick  is  bred 
from  parents  that  have 
made  good — no  trapnested, 
pedigreed  stock  is  ever  sold. 

The  money-making  quali¬ 
ties  of  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  bring  old  cus¬ 
tomers  back  year  after  year, 
and  new  friends  are  con¬ 
stantly  won. 

This  year  try  a  flock.  Keep 
accurate  records.  We  leave 
the  rest  to  Hubbard  Chicks 
themselves.  Every  shipment  has  a  30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Write  for  illustrated  1937 
catalog. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Feath  e  ring 

6  Early  Maturity 


Cannibal  Hens 

I  have  about  500  Leghorn  pullets 
housed  in  two  different  sections  of  a  20x 
90-ft.  henhouse,  250  pullets  in  each  sec¬ 
tion.  They  pick  each  other,  starting  at 
vent  and  at  the  present  rate  will  soon 
ruin  the  entire  flock.  I  am  feeding  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  and  keep  it  before  them  all 
the  time ;  also  all  the  whole  corn  they 
will  consume  at  night ;  about  five  quarts 
of  cracked  corn  and  wheat  mixed  at  5 
A.  M. ;  a  small  amount  at  9  A.  M.,  and 
again  at  noon,  just  enough  to  make  them 
move  around.  I  feed  field  cabbage  at  9 
A.  M.  and  at  noon.  1  notice  they  eat  any 
feathers,  which  fall  on  the  floor.  C.E. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  know  of  nothing  “wrong"  with  your 
flock  that  is  not  inherent  in  these  do¬ 
mestic  birds.  Cannibalism  in  the  form 
you  note  is  a  common  offense  of  confined 
fowls  and  one  hard  to  eradicate.  If  there 
are  but  a  few  offenders  and  these  can  be 
detected,  they  may,  of  course,  be  removed 
from  the  flock. 

A  more  effective  remedy  is  the  use  of 
pick-out  shields.  These  are  metal  shields 
designed  to  be  attached  above  the  vent 
and  to  protect  the  parts  covered  without 
interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  bird. 
They  may  be  put  in  place  when  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  placed  in  their  Winter  quarters 
and  left  there  indefinitely. 

A  home-made  pick-out  salve  may  be 
compounded  from  two  ounces  of  pine  tar. 
one  ounce  of  powdered  bitter  aloes  and 
enough  tincture  of  iodine  to  give  the  mix¬ 
ture  the  desired  pasty  consistency.  If 
there  is  any  fault  in  the  management,-  it 
is  probably  that  of  confining  fowls  in 
limited  space  and  so  encouraging  the 
acquirement  of  vicious  habits,  one  of 
which  is  a  hunt  for  fresh  blood.  If  you 
can  give  your  flock  an  outdoor  run,  you 
may  overcome  the  trouble.  The  feeding 
of  fresh  meat  seems  only  to  increase  the 


From  48  Breeders  to  50,000 


27  Yeors  of  Continuous  Growth 

Only  real  quality  could  produce  such  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Redbird  Farm  Chicks.  Many 
generations  of  scientific  breeding  have  given  our 
strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  body  size  and  heavy 
production.  Everyone  of  our  50.000  breeders  lias 
been  found  100%  Pullorum  FREE  by  Mass.  State 
College.  Every  egg  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Sell  3  Lb.  Broilers  at  lO  Wks. 

We  receive  many  reixrrts  like  the  following  from 
Mr.  Neis  Magnuson,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. :  “The  Chicks 
1  got  the  first  of  February  are  10  weeks  old.  and 
they  weigh  3  lbs.  They  are  just  wonderful." 

Gather  24-Oz.  Eggs  at  6  Mos. 

Customers  agree  that  pullets  reared  from  our  chicks 
begin  laying  at  from  4  Vi  to  5  monUis,  and  average 
50%  or  more  production  of  standard-size  eggs  at 
0  months.  Merrill  Goodman.  Livingston  Manor, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "The  pullets  started  to  lay  at  4]i 
months,  and  at  6  months  were  in  75%  production.” 

98  %  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks 

on  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  chicks. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Write  today  for  our  big.  new,  illustrated  catalog 
and  details  of  Early  Order  Discount,  good  until 
February  1st. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


•CERtmfo  Bims 


Our  Stock 

Averaged  203.68  Eggs 
Per  Bird  at  State  Institutions 

For  five  consecutive  years,  we  have  supplied  Chicks 
to  a  group  of  Massachusetts  State  Institutions.  An 
official  reixjrt  just  released  shows  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  nine  flocks  was  203.68  eggs  per  bird 
per  year,  for  the  2  years  ending  Aug.  31st.  1936. 
Three  flocks  made  averages  of  221  eggs  for  the 
year  1936. 

We  guarantee  that  your  chicks  will  be  of  the 
same  grade  as  thoso  we  ship  to  the  State  In¬ 
stitutions. 

FLOCK  100%  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

$500  Bond  backs  our  Guarantee  that  every  chick 
will  go  out  to  you  free  from  (B.AV.D.)  Pullorum. 

CHICKS —Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock -Red  Cross 

BREEDING  COCKERELS  regular  Matings. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Catalog.  Order  early. 
We’re  always  sold  alioad  on  Spring  deliveries. 


■M  AtSACHUStTTt 

,  R.O.P.  ^ 

lOatfOtHS  ASSOCIA TIOH  ' 


J.  J.  WARREB 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mas 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


[lements  fhkk 


Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean 

REDS 

also  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and 
Clem-Cross  Baby  Pullets 

Get  our  Catalogue— that’s  the  Maine  idea. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  16  Winterport,  Maine 


desire  for  animal  flesh.  m.  b.  d. 


New  Jersey  Squab  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Millville,  N.  ,T.. 
under  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station.  The  report  for  December  states 
that  White  Kings  owned  by  Mrs.  George 
Fisher,  Bridgeton,  produced  nine  squabs 
weighing  a  total  of  190  ounces  and  gained 
first  place  in  the  contest. 

Giant  Homers  of  William  P.  Gray,  Da¬ 
rien,  Conn.,  also  produced  nine  squabs  at 
the  contest,  but  their  total  weight  of  164 
j  ounces  put  them  in  second  place.  W.  A. 
Sutton,  Rancoeas,  attained  third  place 
with  his  Crested  Mondaines,  which  pro¬ 
duced  eight  squabs  weighing  154  ounces. 

Although  several  pairs  of  birds  from 
various  pens  produced  two  squabs  during 
i  the  month,  the  two  produced  by  a  pair 
from  Mrs.  Fisher’s  entry  weighed  the 
!  most.  47  ounces.  The  average  live-weight 
of  all  the  squabs  produced  at  the  con¬ 
test  was  19.5  ounces  per  bird. 


Handling  Pullets 

I  have  around  150  Plymouth  Rock  pul¬ 
lets,  and  feed  them  the  following  ration  : 

|  Scratch  feed  consists  of  corn.  Winter 
j  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  sunflower 
I  seed.  They  get  around  eight  quarts  a 
I  day;  also  feed  them  egg  mash  which  is 
I  before  them  at  all  times.  They  have  char- 
J  coal  grit  and  oyster  shells,  always  avail¬ 
able.  I  clean  the  coop  once  a  week  and 
use  shavings  on  the  floor.  These  pullets 
weigh  between  4%  and  6%  pounds 
apiece.  The  coop  where  I  am  keeping 
I  them  is  a  coop  large  enough  to  house 
250  laying  hens,  so  they  are  not  crowded, 

|  and  until  two  weeks  ago  they  had  the  use 
of  the  hen  yard.  Since  the  weather  has 
been  so  changeable  they  have  been  kept 
indoors.  I  have  been  changing  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  three  times  daily.  My  pullets 
are  six  and  seven  months  old  and  as  yet 
j  they  do  not  lay.  Is  there  something  else 
that  1  should  do  or  can  you  tell  me  what 
j  is  wrong  with  them?  f.  p.  s. 

New  York. 

Plymouth  Rock  pullets  should  begin 
laying  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  yours,  but  your  flock  may  have 
been  held  back  somewhat  by  failure  to 
give  them  laying  mash  early  enough,  or 
feeding  so  much  grain  that  the  mash  has 
been  neglected.  Giving  all  the  whole  grain 
that  the  flock  will  eat  tends  to  check  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  mash,  since  the  grain  is 
more  palatable. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  but  a  little  in 
the  morning  and  all  that  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  at  night.  This  encourages  con¬ 
sumption  of  mash  through  the  day.  An 
additional  amount  of  mash  may  also  bo 
fed,  moistened  at  mid-day.  You  have  evi¬ 
dently  taken  good  care  of  your  pullets 
and  I  suggest  that  they  have  not  matured 
;  as  early  as  usual  through  failure  to  be- 
I  gin  mash  feeding  early  enough  or  giving 
j  it  in  too  small  quantity  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  grains.  m.  b.  d. 
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COMPLETE  CHICK 
STARTER  RATION 

VITAMIZED 

WITH 

c&t  iivi*  on.  milk  jug  a* 
flip.  OR1ID  tUTTIRMIlfC 
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WAMttED 

COMPLETE  CHICK 
STARTER  RATION 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blood¬ 
ed  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early,  make  “no 
molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high 
production  when  eggs  are  high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such 
characteristic  breeding  features.  Our  own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  “high  record” 
R.O.P.  parentage.  N.  II.  State  accredited  insures  100%  freedom  from  B.  W.  D. — 
no  reactors.  Order  these  "ability- proven"  chicks  NOW. 

Fine  New  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  Today! 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


OSS 
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All-Time  High  Red  Record 
at  Farmingdale,  New  York 

Our  pen  set  up  a  new  high  record  for  R.  I. 
Beds  at  Fanningdale.  scoring  2. 60S  Points, 
2.425  Eggs.  Our  Pullet  93-4  led  all  breeds, 
scoring  336  Points.  307  Eggs.  Also  our  Pullet 
93-2  was  next  highest  in  Red  breed,  with 
score  of  307  Points.  281  Eggs. 

GET  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  THIS  STRAIN 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  -  Moss-Cross  Rock- Reds 
BREEDING  COCKERELS— A  nice  lot  for 
both  Straight  Bed  and  Rock-Red  Matings. 
Write  for  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Early  I 
Order  Discount. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO, R  MASS.  J 


LONGEVITY 

IN  BREEDERS.  THE  KEY  TO 
LOW  MORTALITY 

Poult rymen  with  a  high  mortali¬ 
ty  problem  are  invited  to  inves¬ 
tigate  our  breeding  methods. 
For  years,  we  have  emphasized 
Longevity  as  the  surest  sigu  of 
rugged  constitutional  vigor. 

Our  pullet  No.  32-2  was  the 
leading  Red  pullet  for  November 
in  the  Maine  Contest:  30  Eggs; 
31.10  Points  in  30  days. 

Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  lor  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- 
Reds,  Day  -  Old  and  Started. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Ofie 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
2- Progeny 
Testing 
x- Breeding  on 
Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Hew  Hampshires 

Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Beds  from  a  farm  that  lias  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 
develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers. 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
IVrite  for  FREE  1937  literature  and  prices. 
Day-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  Cosfanea,  Penna. 


.  ,  ii  years  of  breeding  for  Size  in  Eggs  and 
t  neks  make  Avery  Rhode  Island  Reds  really  profit¬ 
able  either  as  layers  or  broilers.  They’re  hardv, 
have  superb  health— BWD  State  tested  16  years 
reactor  (tube  agglut.  method). 
THEY  LIVE— LAY  BIG  EGGS— PAY  PROFITS 
He  replace  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  11,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 

n!ui1Si.'SUt>1>  y  .eIery  eSg  we  set.  Persistently  over¬ 
sold.  vine  catalog  shows  customer  profits.  If  you 
want  these  unusally  uniform  REDS,  (also 
"‘r*^ iBook  Crosses)  place  your  order  early. 

“■  Write  today. 

.  C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
•Route  2,  Colrain,  Mass. 


Ve4.feSI 

17  years  experience,  12  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reas.  Continual  testing  against  other  leading 
strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 

PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 

Have  had  to  add  another  1200-bird  house  this  year 
to  care  for  growing  business.  4100  birds. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Reds.  Our 

prices  for  eggs  y ,  s  _ 

and  chicks  are  _  .... 

most  reasonable. 


/MASS-^ 

Achusetts 


PECKHAM 
FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Circular, 


wuorm 

clean 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935;  again  1936. 
World's  Record  10-bird  Contest  Pen. 
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E.  B.  PARMENTER, 


476  King  St.. 
Franklin,  Mass. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to 
press.  Unless  specified  otherwise  whole¬ 
sale  prices  are  given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed 
the  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers 
to  producers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  as  follows :  _ 

Class  1,  $2.90  (base  price)  :  Class  2A, 
$2.05 ;  Class  2D,  $1.50 ;  Class  4A,  $1.20 ; 
Class  4B,  $1,305.  Differentials  on  Classes 
1,  2A  and  2D,  4c;  Class  4A,  3.4c;  Class 
4B,  3.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  official  order  74 
fixed  the  price  of  Grade  B.  milk  to  be 
charged  consumers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  at  13c  per  quart,  pints 
8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart,  pints  10c. 
The  so-called  unadvertised  brands  may  be 
sold  in  New  York -City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  35  to  35%c; 
extra,  92  score,  34%c;  firsts,  90  to  91 
score,  33%  to  34c ;  unsalted,  best,  3614c ; 
firsts,  341/2  to  35c;  centralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  39% 
to  40c ;  standards,  35c ;  brown,  best, 
34%  to  35c;  Pacific  Coast,  fancy,  38% 
to  49c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs. 
each ;  smaller  breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up. 
The  quotations  given  on  broilers  are  the 
outside  figures  for  best  quality.  Under- 
grades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck 
delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  19c;  chickens,  15  to  18c; 
turkeys,  20  to  23c;  ducks,  16  to  17c: 
Muscovey  ducks,  13c;  geese,  17c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75c;  rabbits,  13  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  22c;  chickens,  15  to  24c; 
turkeys,  19  to  25c;  capons,  25  to  29c; 
ducks,  19  to  21c;  squabs,  lb.,  50  to  Sue. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  6  to  12c.  Cabbage,  white,  bu.,  40  to 
75c.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1  to  $2.  Celeriac,  doz. 
bchs.,  $1.  Horseradish,  bbl.,  $11.50  to  $15. 
Lettuce,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Onions,  50  lbs., 
40  to  85c.  Parsley,  bu.,  $1.50.  Parsnips, 
nearby,  bu.,  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 
Peppers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75.  Pumpkins, 
bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  40  to 
50c.  Spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Squash,  bu., 
50  to  75c.  Turnips,  bu.,  40  to  50e.  Toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $2  to  $4.  White  potatoes,  100- 
lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  sweet  potatoes, 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35. 


FRUITS 

Apples:  Black  Twig  $1.13,  Hubbard- 
son  $1,  King  $1.6o.  Stark  $1  to  $1.50, 
Jonathan  $1.15  to  $1.50,  Winesaps  $1.35 
to  $1.50,  Suttons  $1.13,  Golden  Delicious 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  Stayman  $1.38  to  $1.65, 
Northern  Spy  $1  to  $1.13.  Romes  $1.13 
to  $1.50,  Wolf  River  $1  to  $1.25,  Ben 
Davis  65  to  85c,  Cortland  $1.38  to  $1.50, 
Yorks  $1.25  to  $1.60.  Baldwins  75e  to 
$1.75,  Delicious  $1.50  to  $2,  II.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  90c  to  $1.75,  N.  W.  Greenings  $1.38 
to  $1.50,  McIntosh  $1  $2.50;  N.  Y.  and 
New  England  cartons  $2  to  $2.50,  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  bbls.  $3.25  to  $5.25,  Lady  Ap¬ 
ples,  up-river  %  bskt.  $2  to  $3,  Va.,  50c 
to  $5.  Cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $3.50  to 
$4.50.  Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c. 
Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Strawberries, 
pt.,  30  to  42c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Cows,  $2.50  to 
$5.85 ;  bulls,  $6 ;  calves,  choice,  $9  to  $13. 
Hogs,  $8  to  $10.30.  Lambs,  $10;  ewes, 
$2  to  $4.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  $1.56%c,  No.  1 
dark  Spring  $1.76,  No.  2  hard  Winter 
$1.59%,  No.  1  N.  Man.  f.o.b.  export 
$1.38%.  Corn,  No.  2  yellow  $1.22,  No.  3 
yellow  $1.18.  Oats,  No.  2  white  65%c, 
No.  3  white  64  %c,  No.  4  white  63  %c. 


Rye,  No.  2  western  $1.34.  Barley,  malting 
$1.36. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $23.  top  No.  2  $22.  No. 
2  $20,  No.  3  $18  to  $19.  no  grade  $13  to 
$15.  Clover  mixed,  No.  1  $23  to  $24,  No. 
2  $18  to  $20.  Alfalfa,  first  cut  $22.  sec¬ 
ond  cut  $2S  to  $29,  No.  2  second  cut  $24 
to  $25. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  4S  to  55c;  dressed 
chickens,  29c;  jumbo  squabs,  lb.,  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  12c;  potatoes,  lb.,  4  to 
5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  lettuce,  head,  10  to 
15c ;  squash,  lb.,  10c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 

Butter,  37  to  39c:  eggs,  34  to  37c; 
live:  fowls,  16  to  20c:  chickens,  18  to 
20c ;  turkeys,  22e ;  geese,  14  to  18c ; 
dressed :  fowls,  19  to  22c ;  chickens.  22 
to  23c ;  ducks.  14  to  ISc ;  geese,  18  to 
20c;  turkeys,  23  to  26c-;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  cabbage,  1%  bu.,  80c  to  $1.10: 
carrots,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  75c ; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  60c ;  kale,  bu.,  35c : 
spinach,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu..  85c  to  $1 ;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50 
to  $2.60. 

PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 

Butter,  34%c;  eggs.  29  to  32c;  hens, 
14  to  20c ;  chickens,  14  to  20c ;  turkeys, 
23  to  24e ;  apples,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.60 ; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  60  to  65c;  onions.  50 
lbs.,  50  to  90c ;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.40 
to  $2.60 ;  hay,  ton,  $16  to  $18. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  cows,  good  to  choice  dry  feds, 
$8.50  to  $11 ;  good  to  choice  grassers, 
$8.75  to  $9.25;  good.  1.300  to  1,400  lbs.. 
$7.75  to  $8.50;  medium  to  good.  1.200  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.65;  tidy.  1.050  to  1.- 
150  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.50;  fair.  900  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $6  to  $6.90 :  common.  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.75 ;  common  to  good  fat 
bulls,  $4  to  $6 ;  common  to  good  fat  cows. 
$3  to  $5.25;  heifers,  700  to  1.100  lbs..  $4 
to  $7 ;  fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25  to 
$75.  Hogs,  prime  heavy.  $9.75  to  $10.50 ; 
heavy  mixed,  $10.50  to  $10.65 ;  prime  me¬ 
dium  weights,  $10.65  to  $10.75 ;  best 
heavy  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $10.75 ;  good 
light  yorkers,  $9  to  $9.75 ;  pigs,  a$  to 
quality,  $8  to  $S.75;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $8  to  $9.25 ;  stags,  $4  to  $6.50. 
Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $4.50  to  $4.75 : 
good  mixed,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  fair  mixed,  ewes 
and  wethers,  $3.2,5  to  $4 ;  culls  and  com¬ 
mon.  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  culls  to  choice 
lambs,  $5  to  $9.50.  Yeal  calves.  $11.50  to 
$12.50 ;  heavy  and  thin  calves,  $4  to  $9. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  fat  steers  and  heifers,  slow, 
firm ;  cows,  slow  about  steady ;  bulls, 
steady ;  stockers  and  feeders  in  liberal 
supply,  demand  light.  Calves,  good  to 
choice,  $12.50  to  $13 ;  selects,  $13.50. 
Hogs,  choice  westerns,  $11  to  $11.25 ; 
choice  locals,  $10.50  to  $10.75. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  varieties  75c  to  $1 : 
Baldwins  $1  to  $2 ;  Delicious  75c  to 
$2.25;  Northern  Spy  $1.25  to  $2;  McIn¬ 
tosh  75c  to  $2.25  bu.  Va.  and  Pa.  Yorks 
U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  N.  Y. 
and  Conn.  Baldwins  IJ.  S.  1  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Pa.  and  Va.  Black  Twigs  $1.40 
to  $1.65  bu. 

Beans.— Fla.  fl.  gr.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  fl. 
wax  $1.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  40  to  60c  bu. 
Texas  36  bchs.  $1.75  to  $2  %  crt. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  bchd.  $2  to  $3.25  crt. 
Texas  bchd.  $2  to  $2.25  crt. 

Cabbage. — Native  white  40  to  60c,  Sa¬ 
voy  35  to  60c,  red  50  to  75c  bu.  S.  C.  $1 
to  $1.25  1%  bus.  N.  Y.  Danish  50  to 
Ooc  50  lbs 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  40  to  50e  bu. 
Cal.  72  bchs.  $2.25  to  $2.50  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.75  crt. 


ADairy  Farmer’s  Idea  of  the  Boston  Milk  Situation 


Celery. — Native  Pascal  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
white  75c  to  $1  bu.  N.  Y.  rough  $1.75 
to  $2.25  2-3  crt.  Cal.  washed  $2.25  to 
$2.75  crt. 

Cranberries. — Mass.  Howes  $3.75  to 
$4  % -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.li.  50  to  60  cukes 
$8  to  $10  bu.  Fla.  $1.75  to  $2.75  %  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.li.  15  to 
40c  bu.  Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  Fla.  Big  Boston  $1.25,  romaine 
$1.35  1%  bus. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  65  to  85c.  N.  Y.  60 
to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  35  to  75c.  Mich, 
and  Ind.  white  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  N.  Y.  yel¬ 
low  75c  50  lbs.  Col  and  Ida.  Val.  large  $1 
to  $1.15  50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  50  to  60c  % 
box. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2.35  to  $2.40 
100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $2.50  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.li. 
75c  to  $1  bu.  Texas  80  to  90  bchs.  $1.50 
crt. 

Spinach. — Texas  80  to  90c  bu.  Va. 
50c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  75c  to  $1.25 
bbl.;  turban  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl.  Blue 
Hubbard  $20  to  $30  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.li.  18  to  23c  lb. 
Cal.  $2  to  $2  50.  Fla.  lugs  $1.75  to  $2. 
Ohio  h.li.  $1.10  to  $1.25  8-lb.  bskt.  , 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  36c;  firsts 
34  to  34 %c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Nearby  henneries  brown  spe¬ 
cials  33e :  extras  32c  doz.  White  32c ; 
extras  31c  doz.  Western  henneries  brown 
specials  32c,  white  31c  doz. 

.  Poultry. — Dressed  :  Native  fowl  fancy 
18  to  20c.  medium  17  to  18e.  Roasting 
chickens  20  to  22c.  broilers  fancy  IS  to 
20c.  medium  15  to  17c.  Turkeys  Y.  T.  25 
to  26c.  Y’.  II.  25  to  26c.  Ducklings  17  to 
18c.  Western  fowl  15  to  22c.  western 
broilers  18  to  21c,  large  fancy  22  to  24c 
lb.  Live  fowl  fancy  16  to  17c.  Leg¬ 
horns  14  to  15c.  chickens  large  16  to  17c, 
medium  15  to  16c.  Broilers  15  to  16c. 
Roosters  12c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12 
lbs  to  doz.,  65  to  85c  each. 

Cheese.  —  N.  Y.  held  extras  24%c; 
firsts  24c;  fresh  extras  21%  to  22c; 
firsts  20%c.  Western  held  extras  24c; 
firsts  23 %c.  Fresh  extras  21%  to  22c. 
Fresh  firsts  20c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  im¬ 
proving  ;  prices  firmer. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  41 
to  43c.  clothing  36  to  37c;  %  blood, 
combing  44  to  45c.  clothing  39  to  40c; 
%  blood,  combing  48  to  50c,  clothing  41 
to  42c ;  %  blood,  combing  48  to  50e, 
clothing  43  to  45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing 
$1.03  to  $1.07,  clothing  92  to  94c ;  % 
blood,  combing  $1  to  $1.02,  clothing  87 
to  90c ;  %  blood,  combing  90  to  93c, 
clothing  80  to  S3c :  %  blood,  combing  83 
to  87c,  clothing  75  to  79c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing  $1.05  to  $1.07,  clothing  95  to 
97c;  %  blood,  combing  $1.03  to  $1.05. 
clothing  93  to  95e:  %  blood,  combing  92 
to  96c.  clothing  85  to  88c ;  %  blood, 
combing  84  to  88c,  clothing  77  to  80c. 

Hav. — Timothy,  No.  1  $23  to  $24,  No. 
2  $20.50  to  $21,  No.  3  $19  to  $20;  Al¬ 
falfa.  2d  cutting  $29  to  $30.  1st  cutting 
$24.50  to  $25;  stock  hay  $19  to  $20;  red 
clover  mixed  $20.50  to  $21 ;  No.  1  long 
rye  straw  $22  to  $22.50;  oat  straw  $14 
to  $15  ton.  Oats  40  lbs.  68  to  69c,  38  to 
40  lbs.  66  to  67c,  36  to  38e  lbs.  64  to  66c 
bu. 

Mill  Feeds.  —  Spring  bran  $39  to 
$39.50;  Winter  bran  $39  to  $39.50;  mid¬ 
dlings  $40  to  $43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal  $30 
to  $45.25:  linseed  meal  $46.50;  Soy 
beanmeal  $47 ;  dried  brewers’  grain  $36 
to  $37 :  dried  beet  pulp  $39  ton. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market 
steady,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$8.75  to  $9.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on 
cows  and  bulls  barely  steady  with  last 
week ;  vealers  steady,  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.25  to 
$5.50 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.25  to 
$4.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.25  to 
$5.50. 

Vealers.  —  Medium  and  choice  $7  to 
$10.  Cull  and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  steady,  few  selected  choice  up  to 
$125,  demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head, 
$90  to  $115 ;  good,  $75  to  $90 ;  medium 
$60  to  $75 ;  good  $40  to  $60. 


The  Bookshelf 

Egg  Farming,  by  Willard  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  is  a  book  of  unusual  excellence. 
Prof.  Thompson,  Poultry  Husbandman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Station,  has  for  more 
than  20  years  been  working  for  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  in  educational  and  practical 
research  lines.  He  knows  how  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  getting  information  and  giving 
it  to  others.  What  will  make  successful 
egg  farming  is  discussed  in  this  book, 
clearly  and  concisely;  331  pages;  70  il¬ 
lustrations;  published  by  Orange  Judd 
Publishing  Co.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorer,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York ; 
price  $2. 


Onfl/Iinric  H‘Fh  producing  runners  —  $7.50  for  50 

UUthllllgo  Harry  Kurnham,  North  Collinx,  Nevr  York 


HIGH-PRODUCTION  BRED  AND  UNRELATED 
With  Each  100  Chicks  on  Early  Orders 

Buy  Tomlin’s  pre-mated  purebred  chicks  for 
Super-Profits  in  eggs  and  meat,  at  no  extra 
cost.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Big  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
— sexed  if  desired.  Extra  chicks  given  with 
our  Red -Rock  and  White  Leghorn-White 
Rock  Hybrid  pullet  and  male  chicks. 

Big,  healthy  chicks  that  glow  with  extra  vig¬ 
or-extra  sturdy— that  can  only  come  from 
breeders  high-production  bred,  expertly  fed, 
new-blood  mated,  reared  and  ranged  in  the 
open  up  to  11  months,  with  all  the  vital  and 
natural  health  from  God’s  own  sunshine.  How 
we  have  made  this  possible  is  explained.  Ev¬ 
ery  breeder  proved  after  test  to  be  CMHQA 
free  from  B.W.D. —  I"* 

100%  live  arrival  plus  M  tin 
14-day  livability  ■  UK 
guarantee,  FREE  CATALOG! 


WALES 

PULLETS 

5U9i 


CHICKS 

1  Dept  4024- a  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


R. CHIOS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  | _ 

Learn  about  these  unusual  Profit  Chicles 
from  Old  Pickard  Farm!  Get  at  the  story 
behind!  When  a  breed  is  consistently  top- 
notch  in  contests  or  on  customer’s  farms, 
it  isn’t  just  luck!  It’s  breeding!  It’s  in  the 
chick  hatched  for  you!  You  can’t  put  it 
there  otherwise!  Cobb’s  REDS  and 

BARRED  ROCKS — Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them — YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delay — write  today.  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chicks  Now  Available. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard. 

I  Farm,  Bx  R,  CONCORD,  MASS.! 


m sas 

T^OcHICKS 

14  Years  a  Breeding  Farm 

BARRON  LEGHORNS— Entire  flock  Barron  Strain 
bred  for  big-type  and  heavy,  consistent  production. 
Our  3  and  4  year-old  birds  averaging  better  than 
40%  in  November. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Through  constant,  close, 
selection  and  breeding,  Lyndell  Farms  are  able  to 
offer  a  bird  of  true  N.  II.  type,  giving  quick 
growth,  large  body  and  egg  size,  non-broodiness 
to  the  minimum  and.  most  of  all,  great  endurance 
and  vitality. 

BLOODTESTEI) — By  State.  Flock  average  of  213 
eggs  for  all  birds.  Eggs  only,  free  from  tints,  and 
25  oz.  or  better,  are  used  in  our  most  modern 
up-to-date  hatchery. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  AS  TO  QUALITY 
LYNDELL  FARMS 


REDS  ?.r\ ROCKS 


For  layers  or  broilers  our  customers  know  they  can 
depend  on  our  chicks  for  profit  paying  results. 
Entire  flock  backed  by  generations  Pullorum  Ac¬ 
credited  stock.  Write  for  circular. 

Hatching  from  both  crosses.  Also  straight  ma¬ 
tings  beginning  Dec.  1st.  All  eggs  set  from  our 
own  flock.  First  hatch  Reds.  Dec.  9th. 

Customer  wins  Vermont  Home  Egg  Laying  Contest 
with  flock  of  500  Reds  averaging  231  eggs  per  bird. 
MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  PROCTOR,  VT. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Assuring  long  life  and  continuity  of  high  production. 
Pure  HANSON  High  Pedigree  3.  4  and  5  generations, 
and  300  Double  Pedigree  Males  head  our  flocks. 
I00-$I  1.00.  500-$53.75,  I000-$I05.00  Prepaid.  Deposit 
$2  hundred  Early  order  discount.  Request  pedigree 
charts  and  convincing  literature. 

BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hacketlstown.N.J. 


EWING'S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large.  long- bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  earlv 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON.  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 

Guaranteed.  Blood-tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Excellent 
quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write  me  today.  Paul  Grose, 

Sunbeam  Hatchery, 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  this 
year.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stock,  direct  for  last  foui 
years.  State  tested  free  from  l’ullorum  disease  for  last 
four  years.  F.  D.  Thomas,  R-l,  Medway,  Mass. 


blood-tested  flocks.  Earlv  order  < 
count.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALL 

HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N 


PARMENTER  REDS  &  N.  HAMPSHIRES 

Chicks  and  eggs.  Special  discount  Feb.  delivery. 
Circular.  0.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Rushville,  New  York. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Breeders  aro  from  Pen 
Pedigreed  Matings  that  sell  for  30c  each  one  dav  old 
$12  per  100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


uiiuuivo  r  nnnHn,  oil II  in  L.  <1 S 1 0  H , 


NARRAGANSETT  Turkeys.  Choice  hens  $4.50;  Toms 
$7.00.  0KEY  W.  DRUSHEL,  Millersburg,  Ohio 
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C  H  Rl  STI E5  WewTfampshires 

Ab^ndSPIZZERINKTUM 


They’re  Marching 
on  to  Victory! 

Highest  Honors  at  New  York 

Christie’s  SPI  Z/.HRI  NKTUM  Chicks 
were  awarded  Sweepstakes  Prize  over  all 
breeds  at  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 

Also  a  display  of  brown  eggs  laid  by  100%  Christie 
strain  pullets  carried  away  highest  honors. 

35,000  Breeders  100%  Puilorum  Free 

Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test — NO  Reactors. 
Orders  are  flooding  in.  Even  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  New  Hampshire  breeding  flock  in  the  world 
will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Make  your  reservation 
at  once,  and  avoid  disappointment. 

Straight  New  Hampshires — Chris-Cross  Hybrids 
Write  at  once  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  k.ngsbt°oVV  h. 


COTTOM 
MOUNT  AIH 
FARMS 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  ll.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic.  healthy  they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


ROBERTS 


REDS  -  ROCKS  -  CROSSES 

Live  Right  —  Grow  Right  —  Priced  Right 
Conn.  (U.  S. )  Puilorum  Clean.  Catalog  on  request. 

ROBERTS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  155  Durham,  Conn. 


l  Disinfecting  Torch 
destroys  [Deciding 


HEAT  is  most  effective  disinfectant.  No 
living  organism  can  survive  2000°  F.  Heat  of 
Aeroil  TorcH.  Quick,  safe,  economical. 
Write  for  special  introductory  offer  and 
large  illustrated  folder  221. 


AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  W..I  N..  Ycl,  N.  f. 

'  |7S  N.  W.ctd  0....,  C>..<.,.-«69  By.nl  Si. 

S*n  fiiaoKo  CM  3408  Mam  Si,  DclUi,  T«w, 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

liar.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Rock- 
Red  Crosses  $9.00.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  B.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

LUKERT*S  I  pnhnrnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  L^HI1UI  8  VV.  Pullets 

Fall  Hatched  Pullets,  Breeding:  Males 

circular1  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

nmnn  TrCTCfl  N.  H.  Reds.  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DHJvJU-  I  Lji  LdU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

n  A  DV  PUirkTC  S.  W.  LEGHORNS 

tJAtSl  LnILN.3  n.ii. reds&kocks 

Vigorous  bloodtested  stock.  Bred  to  lay.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

Godshall’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  I,  Sotiderton,  Penna. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

•Ten  Breeds,  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Shipments  from 
January  to  August  1937.  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Dill  I  PTC  White  Leghorns,  ready  to  lav.  $1.  Culls 

rULLtlS  50c.  HANDYSIDE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


GIANTS 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
hred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6 
mos.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  for 

sale.  Cat.  Free.  Gosvien  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 
Klf|g  -Qffli 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY 
CHICKS  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  for 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGEWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34,  LaRue,  Ohio 


BRONZE 
BOURBON  RED 


POULTS 


From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  vour  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILLIS,  MASS. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  ended 
December  16 : 

Birds  in  the  Storrs  contest  are  cackling 
forth  their  Christmas  greetings  with  more 
eggs.  A  gain  of  61  over  the  previous 
week  brought  production  total  during  the 
11th  week  to  4,395  eggs.  This  proclaims 
that  pullets  are  now  laying  at  the  rate  of 
62.8  per  cent. 

Three  breeds  increased  their  output, 
three  lowered  their  yields,  and  one  kept 
an  even  keel.  Noticeable  strides  were 
made  in  the  Barred  Rock  group  which 
jumped  its  production  up  practically  4 
per  cent.  There  were  not  many  changes 
this  week  in  the  line-up  of  leading  pens; 
most  outstanding  being  among  White 
Rocks  where  Kalerok  Farm  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  relinquished  to  Belcarihill 
Farms  of  Massachusetts,  the  leadership 
held  for  the  past  seven  successive  weeks. 

J.  J.  Warren,  of  Massachusetts,  with 
an  entry  of  R.  I.  Reds,  headed  the  list  of 
prominent  pens  for  the  week  with  a  tally 
of  71  points.  Two  points  behind,  George 
B.  Treadwell’s  birds  from  Massachusetts, 
took  the  second  place  of  distinction. 

No  less  than  four  pens  tied  for  third 
place,  each  turning  in  a  total  of  67  point: 
Weber  Duck  Marm,  Massachusetts;  "Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Haven,  Connecticut;  E.  B.  Par- 
menter,  Massachusetts,  all  backing  Reds, 
and  E.  N.  Larrabee,  New  Hampshire, 
with  a  pen  of  New  Hampshires.  Fourth 
honors  were  similarly  shared  by  Reds 
from  Wene  Chick  Farms,  New  eJrsey, 
and  "White  Leghorns  bred  by  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farms  of  California, 
with  twin  tallies  of  66  points. 

November's  prize  ribbon  for  Barred 
Rocks  was  awarded  to  Irving  T.  Cowdrey 
of  Connecticut,  whose  pen  likewise  placed 
first  for  the  month  of  October.  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm  from  California, 
backed  an  entry  that  earned  second  place 
in  this  class.  Among  the  White  Rocks, 
Kalerok  Farm,  Massachusetts,  was  again 
tops,  but  there  is  a  dark  horse  galloping- 
close  enough  to  hear  the  hoof  beats. 

E.  B.  Parmenter's  pen  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  not  only  held  sway  over  all  R.  I. 
Reds  but  also  led  the  entire  contest  for 
November  with  its  tally  of  283  points. 
Next  in  order  were  birds  bred  by  J.  J. 
Warren,  Massachusetts,  that  tied  with 
Mount  Fair  Farm's  entry  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  276  points.  In  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  group,  E.  N.  Larrabee’s  pen  from 
New  Hampshire,  showed  the  way  with 
269  credits. 

Blue  ribbon  in  the  White  Leghorn 
class  was  earned  by  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm  whose  Barred  Rocks  have 
already  copped  a  red  banner  in  their 

roup.  A  pen  entered  by  Connecticut 
State  College  here  at  Storrs  stood  second 
while  Gren-El-Lang  Poultry  Farm,  Con¬ 
necticut,  came  in  for  the  third  place 

award. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H .  612  622 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H .  581  597 

White  Rocks — 

Belcarihill  Fanns,  Mass .  572  524 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 511  491 

Barred  Rocks — 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn ....  583  565 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.  594  545 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  540  506 

R.  I.  Reds — 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn....  644  66S 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass .  624  651 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J. ...  667  648 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn .  631  637 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . . .  653  632 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.  606  602 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  J .  570  553 

Gren-El-Lang  P.  Farm.  Conn.  601  544 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn .  .  549  542 

Win.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.Y.  552  541 

Per  Cent  Production — 

10  Anconas .  57.1 

30  White  Wyandottes .  37.1 

60  White  Rocks .  61.0 

80  New  Hampshires  .  56.8 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  52.2 

330  White  Leghorns  .  58.8 

360  R.  I.  Reds .  74.2 

1,000  average  all  varieties .  62.S 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Prices  at  places  and  dates  given : 

W.  Paterson,  N.  .T.,  Dec.  18  37  @40^4 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17...  35  @42 

Butler,  Pa.,  Dec.  18 .  34  @36 

Flemington,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18  35  @3914 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Dee.  18...  341/4@3S 
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1,500,000  Eggs 
at  a  Single  Setting 

Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no 
other  plant  in  the  East  today  will 
duplicate  Wene  chick  production  for 
1937.  More  Official  Record  Sires 
mated  to  HEN  breeders  will  be 
used — the  choicest  200  to  300  offi¬ 
cial  24-ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  bet¬ 
ter  blood  lines.  Wene  Super  1937 
matings  will  represent  16  years  con¬ 
centration  of  the  best  breeding  from 
the  premier  official  contest  blood 
lines,  chosen  from  E.  H.  Wene’s 
study  as  Laying  Contest  Manager 
of  over  100  leading  American  strains 
in  10  different  breeds.  Over  160,000 
selected  breeders  BL' 


'  -  i 


ibnornval'V  =£  show  Ihan  pure  5  nrohths  or 

wy*«-«°cks 

[To*stets.  tro  PROFIT  FRO1”  ..st  12  weeks  - 

and  , 

WK*«  BK 

city  trade-  V'** 


uuuci  o laic  a esung  Agencies 

under  direct  Wene  F arm  supervision. 

Catering  to  the  LARGEST 
as  well  as  the  SMALLEST 
USERS  ot  FINE  CHICKS 

Wene  customers  have  increased  by 
the  thousands  annually,  forcing  us 
l  to  increase  our  production  until 
today  it  is  the  largest  in  the  East. 
Flock  averages  of  200  eggs  and  over, 
steady  production  of  24  to  30  ounce 
eggs,  high  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
Wene  eggs  and  table  fowl  at  leading 
Eastern  poultry  auctions,  combine 
to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  Wene 
r "Tit  s  mont»s.--'«t«4  »««■■■  breeding.  Thousands  of  egg  farm- 
JSU  "°’2  0“  details.  I  ers,  many  of  them  the  East’s  largest 

rite  t«r  catalog  v  «  1  -1,000  to  10,000  hen  capacity— and 

j  PFQ-ROCnv  I  thousands  of  broiler  and  roaster 

®n  ...fleered  the  p'^jwRed-  producers  —  with  up  to  250,000 
c,ROSEs-B»SrED.tt^iflng\5«oss';d;^{Ie'.  annual  broiler  capacity — rely  on 
L°nisSj“'°',8“d  Wene  Chicks  exclusively  on  the 

basis  of  comparative  experience  for 
highest  profits. 


HEAVY  pubs 


uaoia  kjx  lumpaituivc  cApcnence  ior 
highest  profits. 

HATCHES  EVERY 
WEEK  ,°HrE  YEAR 

Out  tremendous  capacity  means  dependable 
service  any  size  order.  Write  us  today.  You 
may  safely  order  for  delivery  ANY  DATE. 


&wene. 


N*  J*  r.pTv  ORDER 
1931  cAT"00, 

SiscouSs. 

Same  J 


Address 


■  '  •  ,  '■  :  :  - .  •: 
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: 


You  are  SURE  when  you  order  Kerr's  lively  chicks  that 
they  will  live,  thrive  and  grow.  They  come  from  stock 
bred  to  lay  —  and  to  keep  on  laying.  Kerr  uses  all  scien¬ 
tific  safeguards  to  assure  your  p-ofit.  Winnings  at  egg 
laying  contests  prove  conclusively  that  high  production 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  blood  lines  of  Kerr's  lively  chicks. 
Every  breeder  is  banded  and  blood-tested  every  year. 

Kerr's  Chicks  are  exceptionally  strong  —  careful  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  constant  watchword.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery  —  backed  by  29  years'  honest  dealing  with 
poultry  raisers.  We  have  all  popular  breeds.  Write  for 
FREE  Chick  Book,  prices,  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CH1CKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden;  N.  Y. — 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Panna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — -Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bird  Notes  from  Eastern  New  York 


We  have  the  juncos  plentifully  in 
Rockland  County  from  about  the  first 
of  October,  when  they  come  south  from 
their  fartliern  northern  Summer  homes, 
until  some  time  in  late  April,  as  a  rule. 
They  are  most  in  evidence  before  a  storm, 
when  they  drift  into  the  yard  in  num¬ 
bers,  searching  the  ground  for  food.  They 
can  be  seen  stripping  weeds  of  their 
seeds.  We  throw  bread  crumbs,  scratch 
grain,  and  oatmeal  on  the  porches,  and 
they  flock  in  to  eat.  We  have  a  feeding 
station  on  the  south  side  of  a  big  old 


opend  the  door  very  carefully  just  enough 
so  that  I  could  hold  my  hand  outside, 
right  by  the  broom  handle  that  on  pre¬ 
vious  days  had  held  the  nuts,  and  waited. 
The  first  day  this  was  repeated  whenever 
they  were  fluttering  around  and  there  was 
time  in  which  to  play  with  them.  By  noon 
of  the  second  day — sixth  from  the  start 
of  the  campaign — a  chickadee  summoned 
courage  to  take  a  piece  of  nut  from  my 
hand.  Before  night  another  bird  or  two 
had  followed  the  example  of  the  first  one. 
After  that  it  was  just  a  question  of 


apple  tree,  not  more  than  10  feet  from  Learnl!1ng  *to  “S11?,*5  th.e  c,alls  orde1'  t0 
the  back  porch.  We  keep  suet  in  a  wire  +h™  in  frnm  t,lp  wnods 


cage  above  and  usually  have  scratch 
grain  in  the  box  underneath. 

Last  Summer  a  pair  of  wrens  raised 
one  brood  of  young  in  a  bird  house  on 
one  of  the  grape-arbor  posts.  Much  to 
our  astonishment  they  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  nest  in  the  open-faced  box  where 
we  keep  scratch  grain  in  the  Winter. 
The  nesting  materials  were  stacked  up 
in  the  right  hand  corner,  and  the  nest 
was  a  deep  hole  in  that  pile  of  little 
sticks.  The  wrens  did  not  seem  to  mind 
our  standing  on  the  porch  just  a  few 
feet  away  and  watching  them  relieve  each 
other  at  the  job  of  sitting  on  the  eggs. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  and 
learned  several  things  as  we  watched  them 
run  their  housekeeping  affairs. 

Last  Winter  we  had  one  junco  who 
apparently  loved  that  same  box,  with  its 
inch  or  so  of  scratch  feed  in  the  bottom. 
Some  cold  days  he  spent  long  periods 
nestled  down  in  the  grain,  facing  what¬ 
ever  sun  might  be  shining,  protected  on 
all  sides  except  the  south.  He  ate  all 
he  could  apparently  manage  and  then 
had  spells  of  sort  of  swimming  around 
in  the  loose  grain,  certainly  a  comical 
performance  to  watch. 

One  Winter  we  fed  them  five  and  a 
half  pounds  of  suet  in  this  wire  cage 
and  another  on  a  maple  tree  in  front  of 
the  house.  While  I  have  not  kept  very 
close  track,  one  Winter  we  cracked  and 
fed  nearly  all  of  a  10-qt.  pail  of  nuts — 
hickories,  Japanese  and  black  walnuts, 
and  a  few  hazelnuts.  The  chickadees, 
nuthatches,  and  tufted  titmice  accounted 
for  most  of  these.  The  chickadees,  in 
particular,  are  very  easily  taught  that 
you  are  their  friend,  and  they  respond 
wonderfully. 

When  a  small  child  I  was  privileged 
to  spend  one  glorious  Saturday  each 
Spring  in  the  sugar  bush  which  belonged 
to  one  of  my  grandfathers — a  man  who 
loved  the  woods  and  the  little  wild  things 
that  lived  there.  He  used  to  whistle  the 
mating  call  of  the  chickadees — “sap- 
suckers,”  he  called  them — and  the  birds 


be  able  to  call  them  in  from  the  woods. 
Different  ones  of  us  have  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  had  a  nuthatch  take  nuts  from  our 
hands,  but  more  often  they  hang  around 
with  a  wistful  look  and  watch  the  chicka¬ 
dees  ;  sometimes  chasing  the  braver  chick¬ 
adees  away,  but  still  unable  to  quite  sum¬ 
mon  courage  to  come  themselves. 

The  tufted  titmice  come  with  the 
chickadees,  but  I  have  never  really  had 
one  in  my  hands.  They  have  hovered 
over  the  proffered  nuts,  sat  around  the 
porch,  like  the  nuthatches,  and  watched 
the  bolder  chickadees,  but  so  far  have 
never  had  one  really  alight.  One  snowy 
day  I  sat  out  on  the  front  porch  with  a 
tureen  of  cracked  nuts  in  my  lap  and 
whistled  in  a  flock  of  eight  chickadees 
who  took  turns  in  carrying  away  the 
nuts  from  the  dish,  and  I  am  sure  that 
sometimes  they  hide  away  nuts  that  they 
cannot  eat,  probably  with  a  thrifty  eye 
to  the  future.  When  they  see  me  at 
work  near  the  windows  in  the  upstairs 
rooms,  they  will  flutter  around  the  win¬ 
dows  until  nuts  are  forthcoming — they 
have  learned  that  I  have  little  dishes  of 
cracked  nuts  in  all  sorts  of  strategic 
places  around  the  house. 

Recently  having  spent  three  tiresome 
weeks  in  bed,  the  time  was  much  light¬ 
ened  by  having  my  south  window  open, 
when  cracked  nuts  on  the  window  sill,  a 
chair,  then  on  the  bed,  brought  the 
chickadees  clear  to  the  bed  for  them.  The 
Man-of-the-House  sat  motionless  one 
Sunday  afternoon  while  one  little  search¬ 
er  hopped  to  the  arm  of  his  chair,  then 
down  onto  his  knee.  The  little  thing 
turned  an  inquiring  black  eye  all  around, 
hopped  to  the  other  knee,  then  to  the 
other  chair  arm,  from  there  sighted  the 
dish  of  nuts  on  the  bed  and  came  there, 
going  out  the  window  with  a  good-sized 
piece  of  nut  in  his  beak.  Excited?  Well, 
we  surely  were. 

The  clusters  of  seed  pods  on  the  old- 
fashioned  pink  and  white  ramblers  bring 
bluebirds  and  purple  finches,  and  we  keep 
two  or  three  of  these  bushes  about  the 
place  on  that  account.  The  bitter  war 
Winter,  1917-18,  a  flock  of  eight  blue- 


would  come  into  his  hands.  _  To  me  it 


smacked  of  some  kind  of  white  magic, 
and  I  suppose  that  my  subconscious 
brain  stowed  away  a  determination  to 
be  able  to  do  that  sometime.  For  several 
years  the  chickadees  have  eaten  from  my 
hands;  and  not  only  from  mine,  but  from 
the  hands  of  guests,  neighborhood  chil¬ 
dren,  and  business  callers.  Even  the 
grocer,  fascinated  and  astonished  at  see¬ 
ing  me  feeding  cracked  nuts  to  the  chick¬ 
adees,  went  home  in  an  aura  of  glorified 
satisfaction  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  had 
actually  had  birds  eating  from  his  hands. 

A  neighbor  who  came  here  for  milk 
claimed  that  “my  chickadees  held  her  up 
on  the  road  and  demanded  nuts”  and  she 
fell  to  carrying  cracked  nuts  in  her  coat 


around  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
one  morning  I  counted  13  purple  finches 
in  the  white  rambler  at  one  time.  We 
have  since  moved  the  ramblers  from  the 
front  porch  location  to  one  less  promi¬ 
nent  to  make  way  for  more  valuable  types 
of  climbing  roses,  but  none  of  them  was 
destroyed  because  we  had  learned  their 
feeding  value  to  the  birds. 

The  suet  brings  hairy  and  downy  wood¬ 
peckers,  bluejays,  brown  creepers,  chicka¬ 
dees,  titmice,  and  nuthatches;  the  scratch 
grains  bring  an  occasional  song  sparrow, 
tree  sparrows,  juncos,  and  on  very  rare 
occasions,  a  stray  chewinlc.  In  very 
cold  Winters  the  redpolls  will  come  to 
grain  scattered  on  the  snow.  I  fed  a 


pocket  so  she  could  feed  the  birds  as  large  flock  of  them  for  several  weeks  just 
they  followed  her  along  the  road ;  and  a  few  feet  from  our  barn  during  the  cold 
the  farmer  carried  nuts  in  his  pockets  to  Winter  referred  to  above, 
be  ready  to  supply  demands  made  on  him  The  nuthatches  are  verv  easily  pleased 
around  his  cottage  and  while  at  work  as  to  feed,  as  they  eat  the  grain  as  well 
around  the  place.  And  it  took  just  six  as  the  suet.  They  have  often  gone 


days  the  first  Winter  that  I  tried  it  to 
get  the  first  chickadee  to  take  the  nuts 
from  my  hand ;  since  then  from  one  to 
three  days  has  been  sufficient.  So  I 
judge  we  have  some  of  the  same  birds, 
and  that  they  remember. 

On  a  shelf  a  few  feet  from  the  apple- 
tree  feeding  station  I  tried  putting  some 
cracked  nuts  on  the  shelf.  In  a  few 
hours  the  chickadees’  bright  eyes  had 
spotted  the  nuts,  and  the  nuthatches  were 
not  far  behind.  After  two  days  a  piece 
of  nut  was  placed  on  top  of  the  handle 
of  the  porch  broom  which  leaned  against 
the  door  jamb  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  shelf.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
birds  had  added  the  broom  handle  as  a 
port  of  call.  After  two  days  of  that  I 
put  no  nuts  out  in 
the  usual  places, 
but  just  awaited  de¬ 
velopments  when  the 
birds  fluttered  about 
looking  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  nuts.  I  might 
state  here  that  we 
have  no  cats  around 
the  house  at  all.  In 
an  hour  or  two  the 
chickadees  were  flut¬ 
tering  around  the 
shelf  and  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  door. 

They  had  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing 
me  through  the  glass, 
as  I  had  made  it  a 
point  to  stand  quiet¬ 
ly  there  when  they 
were  on  the  shelf,  so 
they  would  be  used 
to  my  presence. 

When  they  had  mani¬ 
festly  got  quite  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  nuts,  I 


those  that  have  been  frozen.  A  mountain 
ash  tree  and  some  dogwoods  bring  birds 
of  many  kinds  in  the  Fall.  Thrushes  of 
several  kinds  come  to  the  dogwoods  dur¬ 
ing  the  migration  and  bluebirds  and 
cedar  waxwings  are  much  in  evidence 
there,  too. 

A  mulberry  tree  helps  to  keep  the  birds 
from  spending  all  their  time  in  the  cher¬ 
ries  at  cherry  time,  and,  as  the  bearing 
season  is  a  long  one,  it  is  of  assistance 
in  bringing  a  variety  of  birds  to  the  place. 

We  find  our  bird  neighbors  among  the 
most  interesting  things  around  our  place, 
and  to  a  generation  that  is  always  search¬ 
ing  for  “thrills”  I  would  heartily  com¬ 
mend  training  the  wild  birds  till  they  will 
come  and  cling  to  your  fingers  with  their 
frail-looking  little  feet  while  they  take 
food  from  your  motionless  hand,  occa¬ 
sionally  making  an  inquiring  peck  at 
your  fingernails  to  see  if  they  are  some 
new  variety  of  Winter  edible. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  edna  c.  jones. 


Science  and  the  Divining 
Rod 

The  New  York  Times  states  that  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  remarkable  powers  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  dowser  or  divining-rod  expert  is  to 
he  found  in  a  number  of  Science.  One 
who  was  connected  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  was 
present  at  a  demonstration  near  Magde¬ 
burg  which  went  to  bear  out  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  land  owners,  fac¬ 
tory  officials  and  contractors,  who  spoke 
of  the  dowser’s  success  in  locating  water 
supplies  for  their  special  needs.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  German  scientists  whom  the  writer 
interviewed  on  the  subject  of  rod-tipping 
for  water  declared  that,  after  all  deduc¬ 
tions  for  chance  and  exaggerated  claims, 
the  measure  of  success  attained  by  the 
wand  expert  could  not  be  explained  away. 

What  is  most  striking  in  the  Science 
story  is  that  the  water  magician  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  art  resorted  to  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  what  is  almost  science,  where¬ 
as  the  interviewed  scientists  came  close 
to  talking  mysticism.  The  dowser  spoke 
of  rays  escaping  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  affected  on  the  way  by  the  presence 
of  water  and  minerals,  and  registering 
in  his  own  nervous  system.  But  the 
scientists  were  inclined  to  think  that 
dowsers  have  retained  a  primitive  racial 
“sense”  which  everybody  else  has  lost, 
“like  the  homing  instinct  of  pigeons  or 
migratory  birds.” 


through  a  knothole  into  a  second-story 
corncrib  and  brought  kernels  of  corn  out 
and  driven  them  under  scales  of  bark  on 
the  trees  in  the  yard. 

Last  Winter  we  were  interested  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  we  have  two  types  of  downy 
woodpeckers ;  one  has  the  clearer  black 
and  white  coloring  of  the  hairy  while  it 
is  the  size  of  the  downy,  and  the  other  is 
much  grayer  than  white.  Can  anyone 
explain  that?  When  they  are  side  by 
side  the  gray  one  looks  as  though  it  re¬ 
sided  in  the  coal  bin  and  was  all  soiled. 
There  were  several  of  each  color  here  all 
Winter. 

We  have  a  few  goldfinches  and  several 
robins  were  around  all  Winter.  The 
robins  eat  apples  readily,  not  scorning 


Bringing  up  a  Blackbird 

Comments  some  time  ago  on  the  in¬ 
satiable  appetie  of  the  young  robin, 
bring  to  mind  my  experience  with  a 
young  blackbird  52  years  ago.  It  occurred 
on  my  home  farm  in  Marion  County,  Mo. 
I  was  15  years  old  at  the  time,  and  came 
upon  a  young  blackbird  that  had  but  re¬ 
cently  left  its  nest.  It  could  fly  about 
20  or  30  feet,  and  it  was  no  trick  at  all 
to  run  it  down  and  catch  it.  I  carried  it 
to  the  house  and  put  it  in  a  small  box 
with  a  slatted  front.  I  began  by  feeding 
it  angle  or  fish  worms,  digging  them  out 
of  the  ground  in  fence  corners  and  behind 
the  barn,  wherever  there  was  rich  black 
earth.  Before  the  sun  set  the  first  day 
that  blackbird  had  become  by  all  -the 
evidences  of  sight  and  hearing  nothing 
but  an  enormous  wide  open  mouth,  and 
a  series  of  continuous  squawks.  Never 
had  I  seen,  size  considered,  such  capacity 
to  eat.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
box  or  cage  was  entirely  unnecessary.  He 
would  come  to  me  fluttering  and  hopping 
anywhere  1  happened  to  show  up,  mouth 
widely  extended  and  squawking  his  head 
off.  So  the  box  was  discarded,  except  as 
a  place  to  keep  him  safely  at  night,  and 
this  only  till  such  time  as  he  could  fly 
well  enough  to  roost  in  the  shade  trees. 
After  that  he  was  free  as  the  air,  but 
he  stuck  close  around  the  yard  and  house, 
always  hungry  and  squawking  for  more 
to  eat. 

I  happened  to  he  thinning  corn  at  the 
time.  Planted,  as  it  frequently  was  in 
the  fresh  rich  lands  of  Missouri,  on 
ground  that  was  in  corn  the  year  before, 
the  old  cornstalks  often  protruded  from 
the  ground,  and  under  and  about  these 
old  cornstalks  there  were  frequently 
crickets.  It  was  a  60-acre  field  with  rows 
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a  quarter  mile  long,  and  sometimes  I  col¬ 
lected  40  or  50  crickets  in  making  a  round 
trip.  Once  or  twice  each  half  day  I 
made  the  getting  of  a  drink  of  water  an 
excuse  for  going  to  the  house.  Jack,  my 
blackbird  was  always  there  in  the  yard, 
and  began  to  squawk  for  food  as  soon  as 
he  saw  me.  His  record  feed  at  one  time 
was  65  of  these  full-grown  crickets.  How 
he  ever  did  it  I  do  not  know  to  this  day, 
and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  it  after 
the  lapse  of  52  years.  True,  it  was  only 
65  big.  gulping  swallows.  Anyone,  you 
say,  could  eat  that  much.  But  no  animal 
that  I  know  of  has  a  throat  of  propor- 
tionate  size  to  that  of  a  young  blackbird. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  combined  bulk  of  the 
65  crickets  was  not  far  from  the  size  of 
Jack’s  entire  body. 

His  appetite  and  will  to  eat  was  quite 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  cavernous 
throat,  and  after  gulping  the  last  cricket 
down,  he  gaped  his  mouth  again  and 
weakly  attempted  a  squawk. 

As  he  grew  older  and  perfected  his  fly¬ 
ing  powers,  he  was  often  gone  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Natural  pickings  were  not 
plentiful  enough  to  suit  his  taste,  how¬ 
ever,  and  appetite  soon  drove  him  back. 
He  also  became  omnivorous.  Corn  thin¬ 
ning  soon  came  to  an  end  and  with  it  the 
cricket  supply.  Angleworms  required  too 
much  hard  digging.  I  fed  him  anything 
that  came  to  hand.  It  was  all  grist  for 
his  mill.  I  distinctly  remember  lumps  of 
wet  cornmeal  and  gobs  of  uncooked  bis¬ 
cuit  dough.  Long  after  he  could  fly  well, 
he  would  open  wide  his  mouth  and 
squawk,  swallowing  most  anything  you 
put  in  it. 

He  learned  his  name  apparently,  and 
my  other  call  to  him  was  to  cluck  like  a 
blackbird,  the  same  sound  you  make  when 
you  cluck  to  a  team  of  horses.  Frequent¬ 
ly  at  these  calls  he  came  down  out  of 
tall  trees,  lit  on  my  shoulder  and  squalled 
for  something  to  eat. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  about  the  time 
that  corn  is  ripening  in  the  fields,  it  is 
the  habit  of  blackbirds  to  congregate  in 
great  flocks,  sometimes  a  thousand  or 
more,  and  travel  over  the  countryside  so; 
clucking  and  also  calling  in  a  musical 
singing  note.  In  the  southeast  corner  of 
our  yard  was  a  giant  elm  tree,  and  one 
afternoon  about  an  hour  before  sunset  a 
flcok  of  hundreds  of  blackbirds  settled  in 
it.  They  were  quite  noisy,  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  note  was  much  in  evidence.  I  did  not 
see  Jack  in  the  yard,  so  stepped  out  of 
the  house  in  full  view  and  called  “Jack, 
Jack,”  clucking  also.  Out  from  the  heart 
of  the  flock  came  Jack  fluttering  down, 
lit  on  my  shoulder  and  squalled  his 
loudest  for  something  to  eat. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  absent  from 
one  to  three  days  at  a  time.  Returning 
we  would  fill  him  up,  but  once  full  he 
would  leave  at  once,  refusing  to  linger. 
Then  he  failed  to  come  back.  The  south¬ 
ern  migration  was  beginning,  and  he 
probably  went  with  the  flock  he  happened 
to  be  with  at  the  time. 

The  Fall  flocking  together  seems  to  be 
the  vacation  or  holiday  season  of  the 
clan.  The  Summer’s  work  is  done,  the 
broods  all  reared,  with  full  powers  of 
flight,  and  old  and  young  flock  together 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  joyous  universal 
picnic.  Crops  are  ripening,  weed  seed, 
insects  and  other  food  is  abundant,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  fraternize  and  have  a  good  time.  Then 
they  start  on  the  long  trek  south  to 
spend  the  Winter. 

The  next  Spring  I  waited  and  watched 
for  Jack.  Up  to  the  time  he  left  he  had 
no  fear  of  human  beings ;  in  fact  re¬ 
garded  them  as  his  main  and  dependable 
source  of  food.  1  had  read  of  the  hom¬ 
ing  instinct  of  migratory  fowl ;  how  each 
returned  to  its  birthplace  to  rear  young. 

I  don’t  think  I  had  any  illusions  about 
the  motivating  force  that  influenced 
Jack.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  appe¬ 
tite — food.  There  might  be  some  senti¬ 
ment  on  my  part,  but  it  cut  no  figure  with 
Jack.  Still  if  he  escaped  the  hazards  of 
the  journey,  I  though  he  would  probably 
come  back  to  the  old  place,  and  if  his  ex¬ 
periences  had  not  made  him  cautious,  food 
might  lure  him  down  again. 

I  was  standing  in  the  yard  under  a 
locust  tree.  It  was  warm  again,  and  it 
was  time  for  the  blackbirds  to  be  back. 
Some  were  back.  I  had  seen  them  the 
day  before.  A  cluck  sounded  overhead. 
I  peered  up  through  the  branches.  It  was 
a  large  tall  tree.  There  sat  a  male  black¬ 
bird.  He  was  watching  me.  I  clucked 
and  called  “Jack!  Jack!"  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  40  feet  above 
me.  lie  studied  me 
with  his  keen  black 
eyes.  I  called  again 
and  again.  Twice  lie 
hopped  to  another 
limb  closely  watch¬ 
ing  me  the  while.  1 
was  ready  to  believe 
it  was  Jack  if  he  on¬ 
ly  showed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  come  closer. 
Then  he  flew  away. 
Bur  while,  so  far  .is 
I  know  Jack  never 
came  back,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  that  Summer 
has  been  a  constant 
pleasure,  and  Jack 
the  blackbird,  and 
his  ways,  and  those 
of  his  kind,  remain  a 
bright  spot  in  the 
recollections  of  67 
years. 

E.  M.  TIMBERLAKE. 
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A  Michigan  Holstein’s  Good 
Work 

The  picture  shows  Larro  Sensation 
Princess  Hazel,  who  has  made  a  butter- 
fat  record  for  twice  a  day  milking  in 
Michigan  with  5G0.2  pounds  fat  from 
15,500  pounds  milk  in  305  days.  She 
freshened  at  live  years,  two  months  of 
age  when  she  started  on  test  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  her  “Ten  Months”  record  by 
dropping  another  calf  within  14  months. 

Hazel  weighed  upwards  of  1,800  pounds 
before  calving  and  closed  her  test  at 
about  1,000  pounds.  According  to  Man¬ 
ager  Emmeriek  of  the  Larrowe  Research 
Farm  where  she  was  bred  and  developed, 
Princess  Hazel  had  the  same  general  care 
and  treatment  as  the  rest  of  the  herd  re¬ 
ceiving  a  ration  of  Alfalfa  hay,  silage  and 
beet  pulp  with  straight  “Larro”  feed. 
She  was  stable  fed  throughout  the  year 
and  never  turned  to  pasture. 

She  has  held  the  Michigan  j'ecord  for 
senior  three-year-olds  on  twice  a  day 
milking  since  she  finished  her  three-year- 
old  record  of  16,203  pounds  milk  and 
572.8  pound  fat  in  365  days.  She  has 
now  completed  her  third  lactation  period 
with  a  total  of  more  than  43,000  pounds 


ment  with  rest.  General  treatment  would 
consist  in  feeding  good  quality  hay,  pref¬ 
erably  Alfalfa,  with  access  to  iodized 
stock  salt  at  all  times.  Make  the  grain 
ration  about  one-third  wheat  bran  as  this 
is  very  good  for  the  horse  and  is  also 
high  in  phosphorus,  also  add  one  teaspoon 
of  ground  limestone  to  the  feed  daily. 

R.  W.  D. 


Probable  Scratches 

I  have  a  mare  12  years  old.  On  her 
hind  leg  she  has  what  appears  to  be 
scales  or  scabs.  Part  of  it  appears  as 
through  she  had  been  scratched.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  her  hoof  up  about  18  inches, 
mostly  in  blotches.  It  seems  not  to 
bother  her  walking  but  is  swollen.  It  is 
spreading  a  little.  G.  o. 

New  York. 

It  is  probable  your  horse  is  affected 
with  scratches.  It  is  also  possible  the 
horse  in  question  may  be  infected  with 
glanders,  a  mallein  test,  by  a  competent 
veterinarian  would  decide  the  latter.  In 
case  of  scratches  and  scaly  skin  the  cause 
is  usually  incorrect  feeding,  resulting  in 
improper  skin  secretions. 

A  suggested  corrective  grain  ration 
would  be  a  mixture  of  500  pounds  oats, 
200  pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of 
linseed  oilmeal,  to  this  mixture  add  and 
mix  thoroughly  10  pounds  of  iodized  stock 
salt.  Use  good  quality  hay.  I)o  not  feed 


Holstein  Cow  Larro  Sensation  Princess  Hazel 


of  milk.  Her  dam  also  bred  and  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Larro  Farm  has  produced 
a  total  of  77,030  pounds  milk  and  2,062.3 
pounds  butterfat  in  six  lactations  on  of¬ 
ficial  test  so  she  comes  naturally  by  her 
exceptional  producing  ability. 


Curb  in  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  1,400  pounds  that  has 
a  curb  bone  on  left  hind  hoof.  She  can 
stand  on  it,  but  when  she  walks  she  limps 
and  is  getting  worse.  R.  G. 

New  York. 

Curb  iy  a  horse  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  tendons  passing  in  rear  and  below  the 
hock.  The  condition  to  which  you  refer 
is  probably  a  side-bone,  which  is  a  har¬ 
dening  and  changing  to  bone  of  the  lat¬ 
eral  eartiledge  of  the  hoof,  or  it  may  be  a 
ring-bone,  which  is  located  more  forward 
on  the  pastern,  and  is  a  bony  growth  of 
this  part. 

Recent  resea rch  stxxdies  tend  to  show 
that  most  of  these  types  of  lameness  in 
horses,  may  be  due  partially  to  anatomi¬ 
cal  defects,  but  more  likely  the  real  cau¬ 
sative  condition  is  due  to  improper  diet. 
This  improper  diet  and  balance  of  nu¬ 
trients  and  minerals  and  vitamins  may  be 
too  much  of  one  or  more,  or  may  be  too 
little.  One  of  the  most  frequent  condi¬ 
tions  of  such  improper  rations  is  too  mxxeh 
phosphorus  and  not  sufficient  calcium  in 
the  feed.  Lack  of  enoxigli  vitamin  A  is 
also  now  considered  to  be  a  common  con¬ 
tributing  cause  of  these  various  bone  and 
tendon  lamenesses  of  horses. 

Careful  postmortem  examinations  show 
that  many  animals  so  affected  have 
marked  cases  of  degeneration  of  the 
trunks  of  peripheral  nerves.  These  do  not 
show  any  signs  of  inflammation,  but  do 
cause  the  animals  suffering  from  these 
ailments  to  be  leather  easily  irritated  and 
restless.  It  seems  probable  from  these  in¬ 
vestigations  that  a  similar  condition  in 
humans  is  from  the  some  causes  in  the 
human  arthritis,  an  apparent  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  condition. 

Local  treatment  would  consist  in  cold 
applications  and  causing  a  blister  or  lini- 


mueh  grain  when  the  horse  is  not  work¬ 
ing.  A  laxative  is  usually  indicated,  a 
bran  mash  may  be  fed.  Dram  doses  of 
carbonate  of  potash  are  often  of  benefit. 

The  parts  may  be  bathed  with  warm 
saturated  boric  acid  solution,  and  then 
covered  with  a  salve  made  from  equal 
parts  Vaseline  and  sulphur.  In  the  case 
of  true  scratches  or  chapped  legs  the 
parts  may  be  covered  with  a  salve  made 
with  one  ounce  Vaseline,  one  dram  of 
sugar  of  lead,  and  10  drops  of  carbolic 
acid.  r.  w.  d. 


Feeding  Winter  Cow 

For  the  first  time  in  nxy  experience  I 
am  going  to  have  a  cow  over  the  Winter. 
All  Summer  she  has  been  on  the  pasture, 
giving  an  average  of  13  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.  During  the  Winter  that  is  more 
than  we  will  need,  since  we  use  the  milk 
for  the  family  only.  We  have  no  reason 
to  stimulate  milk  production  at  this  point. 
The  cow  is  to  freshen  in  December.  What 
kind  of  feed  am  I  to  get  for  the  cow  and 
how  much  of  it?  Shall  I  feed  her  differ¬ 
ently  when  she  has  brought  the  calf,  and 
for  how  long?  How  much  hay  do  I  need 
for  six  months?  How  much  fodder — or 
fodder  at  all?  What  kind  of  grain? 
Would  you  advise  a  ready-made  dairy 
feed?  c.  h. 

Pennsylania. 

A  common  rule  for  feeding  a  cow  in 
milk  is  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  good 
quality  hay  for  each  100  pounds  live 
weight,  or  one  pound  of  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  corn  silage  for  a  similar  weight 
unit.  A  1.000-pound  cow  would  then  re¬ 
quire  10  pounds  of  hay  and  30  pounds  of 
silage  daily,  plus  sufficient  grain  mixture 
to  meet  her  milk  requirements,  which  are 
one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  Any  of  the 
standard  commercial  mixed  feeds  from  18 
to  24  per  cent  mixtures  are  generally  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Fodder  may  be  substituted  for 
some  of  the  hay  if  desired.  r.  w.  lx. 


Littl  David:  “Oh.  mother,  here's  a  lit¬ 
tle  green  snake.”  Mother:  “Well,  stay 
right  away  from  it.  It  may  be  just  as 
dangerous  as  a  ripe  one.” — Cx-edit  Lost. 


CAKED  BAG  and 
INJURED  TEATS 

demand  instant  attention 
or  you  lose!  Even  the 
little  hurts  develop  rapid¬ 
ly  and  losses  from  reduced 
milk-flow  pile  up.  To  allay 
the  inflammation  and  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  and  natural 
healing  processes,  rub  on 
Bag  Balm.  Vigorous  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  affected 
tissues  aids  Nature  to  do 
its  work.  Use  liberally 
and  at  once  for  Caked 
Bag  and  note  the  prompt 
relief.  Cuts,  scratches, 
chaps  and  surface  injuries 
are  healed  often  between 
milkings  by  the  assistance 
of  this  famous  aid  to  teat 
and  udder  health.  Cannot 
taint  the  milk. 


Significant  to  every  cow  owner  is  the  fact  that 
for  a  quarter  century  BAG  BALM  has  been 
the  preferred  ointment  for  the  care  of  injuries 
and  hurts  to  udder  and  teats.  Its  acknowledged 
merit  has  encouraged  many  imitations  to  come 
on  the  market,  usually  made  up  to  be  similar 
in  looks  and  confusingly  so  in  name. 

But  remember  this  —  BAG  BALM  alone  can 
provide  the  Bag  Balm  satisfaction  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  prompt  relief  of  the  ills  of  the  vital 
“pay  line”  of  milk  production.  Compounded 
with  the  finest  basic  ointment  ingredients,  Bag 
Balm  includes  an  exclusive  liniment-like  dis¬ 
tilled  oil  that  you  can  obtain  in  no  other  prod¬ 
uct  for  use  on  these  tender  tissues.  Ask  for 
Bag  Balm,  and  BE  SURE  YOU  GET  IT.  On 
sale  at  drug,  feed  and  general  stores.  Large 
10-ounce  package  only  60c  .  .  .  and  it  goes 
a  long  way  for  the  dairy-barn  uses  that  call 
for  a  quick-acting  ointment. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Free  FIRST  AID  Cow  Book 

Our  new  32-page  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  what  to  do  when 
cows  come  down  with  ailments  is 
yours,  for  the  asking.  Edited  by  a 
prominent  veterinarian  and  filled 
with  practical  advice  for  cow 
owners. 


25  PACKED  IN 
BAG  BALM  -  60c 
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YOUR  LARRO  DEALER  SELLS  IT 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  ot 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will1  he  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pav 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  he  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 


The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch, 
type  make  a  line.) 


(About  seven  words  in  small 


References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address — 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  salesman  called  and  told  how  I 
could  apply  to  get  a  Diesel  engineering 
job.  The  proposition  sounded  good  to 
me  at  the  time,  but  after  he  was  gone  I 
found  out  that  some  of  this  Diesel  en¬ 
gineering  business  in  many  cases  is  just 
an  alleged  racket.  You  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  have  been  warning  the 
people  to  beware  of  high-pressure  sales¬ 
men  trying  to  sell  home-training  courses. 

I  signed  a  paper  that  the  salesman 
said  would  be  sent  to  Albany  when  my 
course  was  finished  and  I  had  worked 
as  a  helper  at  the  Diesel  engineering,  but 
lie  did  not  say  that  it  was  a  contract.  I 
gave  him  $15  and  the  rest,  $10o  to  be 
sent  later.  I  wrote  that  I  would  like 
them  to  cancel  my  contract  and  keep  the 
$15  for  their  trouble.  Now  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  can  they  make  me  pay  the 
$105  if  I  do  not  accept  the  lessons  after 
I  have  made  them  the  offer  to  give  them 
$15  for  their  trouble?  Can  they  collect 
my  wages?  L.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

The  paper  signed  constitutes  a  con¬ 
tract  and  as  such  the  amount  can  be 
collected  through  dunning  and  finally 
through  a  judgment  from  the  court, 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  garnishment  of 
wages.  In  a  letter  of  October  23 
the  company  writes  that  it  has  a 
concern  that  “protects  and  collects  our 
delinquent  accounts.”  Under  a  contract 
it  is  necessary  to  place  such  accounts  in 
their  hands.  “We  have  purposely  delayed 
turning  the  matter  over  to  them  as  we 
know  they  are  aggressive  and  cold-blood¬ 
ed  about  such  matters  and  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  court  action  to  collect  the 
money.  We  are  giving  you  10  days  in 
which  to  get  the  remittance  into  this  of¬ 
fice.  If  it  is  not  received  by  such  date, 
the  account  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
above-named  association,  and  we  hereby 
renounce  any  responsibility  for  any  extra 
expense,  inconvenience  or  embarrassment 
you  may  be  caused  thereby.” 

With  this  letter  was  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  letter  under  the  same  date  from  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  60  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  This  letter  indicates  that  the 
account  had  already  been  given  to  this 
association  which  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  agency.  In  many 
cases  contracts,  when  signed,  are  turned 
over  or  “sold”  to  collection  agencies  and 
the  original  company  retains  no  further 
control  over  them.  Whether  this  is  true 
in  this  particular  case  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

This  National  Association  of  Schools 
and  Publishers,  Inc.,  states  on  its  letter¬ 
head  that  it  is  founded  to  preserve  sta¬ 
bility,  arrest  abuses  and  aid  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  violations  against  schools  and 
publishers.  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
their  efforts  to  correct  abuses  be  directed 
not  so  much  against  innocent  debtors  as 
against  misrepresentations  made  by  sales¬ 
men  in  attempting  to  sell  correspondence 
courses  and  thereby  earn  a  commission. 
Very  often,  the  correspondence  school  has 
no  knowledge  of  nor  does  it  sanction  its 
representatives  “sales  talks”  and  "puf¬ 
fing.”  Yet  such  practices  continue  and, 
the  school  having  a  perfect  legal  right  to 
stand  on  and  enforce  its  contract,  the 
student-debtor  will  always  pay  the  piper 
in  the  end. 

Patsy  Pisamo  of  Jersey  City.  John  Mc- 
clave  of  Bayonne  and  Bennie  Devine  of 
New  York,  were  described  by  the  police 
of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  as  “fertilizer 
racketeers.”  They  were  held  on  charges 
of  larceny,  found  guilty  and  held  on  bail. 
The  trial  revealed  that  chemical  wastes 
which  chemical  firms  sell  at  30  cents  to 
retailers  are  sold  to  the  public  for  as 
much  as  $20  a  ton,  but  the  buyer  and 
complainant  was  asked  $120  for  the  load 
Pisamo,  however,  took  only  $55  because 
the  buyer  had  but  $56,  and  Pisamo  “gen¬ 
erously"  returned  $1.  Pisamo  talked  to 
the  party  about  exchanging  a  tree  on  the 
property  but  came  back  with  a  load  of 
the  “fertilizer”  which  was  placed  on  the 
lawn  over  the  owner's  protest.  Any  per¬ 
son  with  a  similar  complaint  should  im¬ 
mediately  report  it  to  the  authorities. 

I  just  received  my  cooking  plate  yes 
terday.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Good  Health  Cooking  Appliance  Co.  with 
the  plate  explaining  why  I  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  it  before.  We  will  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  as  long  as  I  got  it 
after  the  long  delay,  but  the  credit  goes 
to  you  people  anyway  as  I  never  would 
have  got  it  without  your  help.  I  wish 
to  thank  vou  very  much  for  you  kindness 
and  if  I  ‘can  repay  you  in  any  way  let 
me  know.  MBS.  J.  D.  M. 

New  York. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Health  Cooking 
Appliance  Company  of  Worcester,  Mass- 
called  to  explain  that  because  of  misman¬ 
agement  in  his  office  many  orders  had  not 
been  filled  or  letters  acknowledged  but 
stated  it  was  his  intention  to  have  all 
orders  go  out  promptly.  We  want  to  give 
credit  for  settlement  of  this  case. 


Joseph  L.  Schwartz,  former  chief  food 
agent  of  Philadelphia,  and  Morris  Frank, 
butter  and  egg  commission  merchant  in 
Philadelphia,  were  accused  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  of  conducting  a  racket 
by  inducing  butter-makers  to  water  but¬ 
ter  and  then  on  the  threat  of  exposure 
collect  money  for  their  silence.  A  “shake- 
down”  of  $S00  was  involved,  in  the  case 
tried  at  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  on 
December  8.  It  took  a  jury  of  10  men 
and  two  women  10  minutes  to  render  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  which  is  being  appealed. 
One  Abraham  E.  Hofberg  pleaded  guilty 
to  trying  to  collect  money  on  a  racket  of 
the  same  kind. 

Frank  Quiden  of  Islip,  L.  I.,  bought  a 
$65,000  mortgage  certificate  of  the  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  Trus¬ 
tee,  on  the  representation  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  mortgage  contained  a  brick 
building  and  stores.  When  he  discovered 
that  the  land  was  vacant,  he  returned  the 
certificate  and  demanded  the  return  of 
his  money.  This  was  refused.  He  sued 
and  got  a  judgment.  The  next  judge  va¬ 
cated  the  judgment  but  the  appellate 
term  has  set  this  decision  aside  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  original  judgment,  which  seems 
to  us  just  and  proper. 

A  Federal  Grand  Jury  returned  three 
blanket  indictments  covering  28  persons, 
accusing  them  of  promoting  a  mail-fraud 
scheme  in  which  more  than  $3,000,000 
has  been  collected  from  30.000  persons. 
For  70  years  the  mythical  unprobated  es¬ 
tate  of  Jacob  Baker  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  a  gold  mine  for  many  unscrupulous 
agents.  Many  heirs’  associations  have 
been  formed  on  the  theory  that  they  could 
be  forced  into  distribution  of  this  non¬ 
existent  estate,  which  the  promoters  in 
the  three  associations  under  indictment 
claimed  was  worth  from  $1,800,000,000 
to  $3,000,000,000.  Cameron  Smith  is  said 
to  be  the  leading  light  in  the  present  en¬ 
terprise,  and  with  him  are  associated  the 
28  persons  included  in  the  indictment. 
The  Federal  Department  investigated  es¬ 
tates  of  more  than  200  Jacob  Bakers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  found  them  all  closed. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  the  biggest  mail¬ 
order  fraud  ease  encountered  by  the  de¬ 
partment  and  involves  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  persons  and  people 
covered  in  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake 
estate  exposed  a  year  or  more  ago.  We 
have  referred  to  both  these  estates  among 
others  many  times  and  have  urged  our 
people  to  pass  up  these  “estate”  proposi¬ 
tions.  The  only  people  who  profit  are 
the  promoters. 

A  postal  fraud  order  has  been  issued 
against  the  Universal  Song  Service  and 
the  Universal  Scenario  Company  of  Hol¬ 
lywood.  Cal.  They  represented  that  they 
revised  and  marketed  movie  scenarios  for 
amateur  authors,  and  the  Universal  Song 
Service  charged  a  fee  for  putting  the 
songs  into  shape.  It  was  alleged  that  no 
big  royalties  were  ever  received  by  any¬ 
one  who  had  accepted  the  service  of  the 
Universal  organization.  Henry  It.  Cohen 
is  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  companies. 
The  solicitor  stated  “that  of  the  4.375 
lyrics  so  received  by  this  concern  with¬ 
in  the  past  five  years,  only  45,  or  less 
than  1  per  cent,  had  any  usage  in  motion 
pictures  of  any  kind  or  received  any  re¬ 
turn  whatever  upon  safcl  serviced  lyrics, 
and  with  one  exception,  no  return  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  total  amount  of  $12.50.”  He 
further  said  if  people  answering  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the 
large  royalties  realized  the  small  return 
they  would  not  pay  $50  to  get  a  quarter 
of  that  amount.  Mr.  Cohen,  it  is  said, 
has  appealed  the  fraud  order. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  find  out  if 
there  is  such  a  company  as  the  Waverl.v 
Dairy  Products’  Food  Distributors  of  987 
Rogers  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  sent 
them  two  cases  of  limburger  cheese  worth 
$22  on  July  2.  Later  they  said  they 
were  reorganizing  and  gave  their  new  ad¬ 
dress  as  538  Watkins  Street,  Brooklyn. 
I  wrote  to  this  address  but  my  letter  was 
returned  marked  “no  such  address.” 

New  York.  F.  L. 

The  Waverl.v  Dairy  Products  Food  Dis¬ 
tributors  gave  two  different  addresses  and 
four  references.  Letters  to  both  addresses 
are  returned  and  one  reference  reports 
that  their  name  Avas  given  erroneously 
and  he  understood  they  had  ceased  doing 
business  and  last  known  had  gone  to 
Florida.  Another  reference  reports  that 
many  people  Avere  short  of  payment  for 
goods  shipped  and  they  themselves  had 
several  hundred  dollars  due  them.  The 
information  is  that  these  people  start  up 
here  and  there  for  a  Avhile,  do  a  flourish¬ 
ing  business  and  then  disappear. 


Guernsey  bull,  Langwater  Maywood  First  prize  junior  get  (of  Guernsey 
204887,  Senior  and  Grand  Cham-  bull  Langwater  Maywood  204887) 
pion,  1936  New  York  State  Fair.  1936  New  York  State  Fair. 


Maywood  Farms'  Kenmoor  Foremost 
Patsy  313829.  First  Prize  cow,  4 
years  and  over  491  lbs.  B.  F.  in 
237  milking  days. 


Maherwood  Delight  315726.  Part  of 
Maywood  Farms'  prize -winning 
young  herd.  10,015  lbs.  milk,  488 
lbs.  B.  F.  in  268  milking  days. 


5  Firsts  -  5  Seconds  - 1  Third 

I .  --  -  ■  - 
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:  That's  the  record  of  the  Eshelman-fed  Guernseys  at  the  1936  New  York 
State  Fair.  But  Mr.  Carter  Bache,  owner  of  the  Maywood  Farms, 
Stillwater,  Pa.,  who  exhibited  these  prize-winning  Guernseys,  prides 
himself  even  more  on  his  complete  herd  records  for  high  milk  pro- 
j  duction  and  remarkable  butter  fat  content.  Mr.  Bache  says,  "I  have 
fed  Eshelman  exclusively — it  pays." 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Eshelman  Feeds 

john  w.  QAdlntctn,  &  sons 

Established  1842 

SALES  OFFICES:  LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO 


BEST  FOR  YOUR  COWS 


MOST  PROFITABLE  FOR  YOU 


DAIRY  FEED 


Turn  Your  Timber  Into  Cash! 


Be  your  own  boss.  Start  a  wood  sawing 
business  . . .  make  big  money. 

Witte  log  saws  afford  the  most  dependa¬ 
ble,  economical  method  of  cutting  down 
trees  and  sawing  them  up.  Powered  by 
direct  geared  WITTE  engine.  Absolute 
control  — can  be  started  slowly— stopped 
instantly.  Easy  to  operate.  Cuts  level  with 
ground.  Tree  and  log  saw  interchange¬ 
able.  A  dependable  unit.  FREE  Catalog. 

•WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6891  Oakland  Ave.  219-A  So-  2nd  St. 

hnn»AS  CITY,  MO.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors! 


m  powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

bIOW  Aft  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 
C..J  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

f  IF  ill  NEW  MODELS 
IlllllVdlP  %  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MnwHaiA  HaVinS  and  Truck 
Fltm  y  Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  V  Alao  Run  Beit , 


Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  w 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINEv  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  1 13  Oclnr  St. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  netv  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
produeth’e  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened,  Tree  Colored. 

Direct  from  our  groves  to  your  home. 
Marvelous  flavor,  full  of  juice. 

Supply  needed  vitamins  in  winter. 

Can  assort  with  Grapefruit. 
Bushel  ECONOMY  PACK  No.  55 
All  Juice  -  -  $2.75 

Table  and  Juice  $3.00 
Table  -  -  -  $3.25 

Express  paid  to  nearest  express 
office  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

CHESTER  GROVES 

City  Point  Dept.  R.  Florida 


Petunias 


3  kinds,  all  colors  —  Bedding 
dwarf  mixed;  Balcony  large 
flowered  mixed ;  velvety- 
violet  Star  of  Califor 
nia,  all  3  only  10c — 
send  dime 
Mattie’s  Seed 
free  —  new  low 
prices,  prize 
and  flower  seeds. 
Maule,  323  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila, 


EGG 


Ship  our  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  -  = 


ness. 


Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St., _ New  York,  N.  Y. 


teSSUVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  XV.  P.  HENTZE  &1H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks,  Weasels,  Muskrats 
from  N.Y'.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  New  England.  Don’t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  say  hold  separate. 
JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  42  MILL  ST.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Its  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


Tp.nc>  Cngppc*  Rnifc*  scents ;  snowshoes ; com- 
1 1  tips,  Jllal  C5,  Dulls,  plete  trapping  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 


HOMES  WANTED 

lucre  is  no  greater  cnarity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY'. 


Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 

_ _  $1.00  for  190  page  book.  “First  Lessons  in 

Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription,  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


H.  S.  GRADUATES  AND  COLLEGE  MEN  —  Enter 
uncrowded  field.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while 
training.  Write  SUPT.  OF  MEN  NURSES, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SAWS 


Cordwood  94”—  S3. 60.  Other  sizes. 
Booklet  R  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB,  CONN. 


. - - CUT  ME  OUT - , 

I  and  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  addresB,  to  Christy,  * 

]lnc.,  1086  Union  St, .Newark.  New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a  1 
free  sample  of  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full  I 
details  how  you  a8  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor-  * 
1  tunity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time  1 


WANTED — Married  teamster,  only  respectable 
hard-working  man  with  good  references  con¬ 
sidered,  no  liquor;  $60  with  house,  fuel,  milk, 
eggs  and  vegetables;  write  particulars  to  SUPT., 
Geissler  Estate,  Fort  Salonga,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


rOULTIiYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  handy  with 
tools;  $20  in  Winter.  BOX  235,  Sayville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  2  milkers,  yearly  position,  re¬ 
liable,  sober,  industrious;  give  experience  and 
reference;  will  furnish  3-room  house,  sawed 
wood,  2  quart  milk,  garden,  $50  per  month. 
CLARENCE  J.  LITTLE,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  small  farm,  light  work, 
milk  two  cows,  $15  monthly.  BLUM,  Saddle 
River,  N.  J. 


MAN  FOR  JERSEY'  poultry  work;  drive  car; 

good  home  plus  wages;  no  liquor;  references. 
JAMES  GRIFFIN,  Rt.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  must  be  first-class  milker  and 
general  farmer,  clean  and  willing  worker;  $40 
monthly,  room  and  board;  with  advancement  for 
right  man;  Hollander  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2978,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


NURSE  FOR  baby  2  years;  good  home,  small 
salary.  MRS.  PENFOLD,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HANDY,  NEAT,  industrious,  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  man  on  small  dairy  farm  in  Eastern  Mary¬ 
land;  good  milker;  one  who  prefers  good  home 
to  high  wages;  permanent;  no  liquor,  tobacco, 
profanity;  give  full  particulars,  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  2984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  woman  for  secretarial  work 
in  philanthropic  society;  30  miles  from  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  2986,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  liouseworker  in  small  fam¬ 
ily;  thirty  dollars  month;  at  New  Hope,  Pa. 
ADVERTISER  2987,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HELP  WANTED — Reliable  man  to  work  on 
school  farm;  must  know  tractor,  poultry,  vege¬ 
table  crops:  !x>ard,  room  and  laundry  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  2988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AS  caretakers  for  farm  near  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  pleasant  quarters;  three  horses, 
few  chickens  to  feed;  must  drive  car:  salary 
thirty-five  monthly,  heat,  light  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  29S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  to  work  on  poultry  farm. 

$15  per  month  to  start.  Sejman,  Clnitam 
Center,  N.  Y'. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  to 
hoard;  nice  warm  rooms.  ELLA  BRITTON, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  mail,  no  children,  for 
general  farm  work.  $40  per  month,  house  and 
gas  free.  ADVERTISER  2994,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Motherly,  settled  woman,  take  care 
home  while  couple  work,  family  five;  give  ju.l 
particulars  and  wages  required.  BOX  627,  l’liil- 
mont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  to  do  general  housework,  plain 
cooking,  no  laundry:  must  have  clear  om- 
plexion  and  like  children.  Write  MRS.  R.  P. 
SCHAMBACH,  20  Elm  Court,  South  Grange, 
N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


I’OULTRY'MAN,  SINGLE,  open  for  position; 

thorough  practical  experience;  no  liquor,  to¬ 
bacco.  ADVERTISER  2928,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  17  years’  experience, 
competent;  references.  ADVERTISER  2929, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


ORCHARD  WORK  wanted,  pruning,  spraving. 
ADVERTISER  2944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  60,  INDUSTRIOUS,  wants  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  place  year  round;  good  gardener,  poul¬ 
try,  painting  (no  milking).  ADVERTISER  2957, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE-TRAINED,  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches,  reliable,  single,  Protest¬ 
ant.  24.  ADVERTISER  2958,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


MAN,  37  YEARS  old,  desires  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  have  had  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry;  no  habits;  state  wages 
willing  to  pay  in  first  letter.  JOHN  DAVIS. 
56  Maple  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  some  experience,  wants  work  on 
farm ;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  2962, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER-HERDSMAN,  practical,  scientific  in 
all  branches  commercial  breeding,  herds,  ex¬ 
perienced  A.  R.  testing,  calf -raising;  graduate 
Ag.  and  Graham  Breeding  School;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2983,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  dairyman,  poultryman, 
orchardist,  all  branches;  self-sustaining,  sound, 
profitable  monetary  result.  ADVERTISER  2985, 
care  Rural  New  Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  30;  past  employers 
Minor  C.  Keith,  Kerr  Chickeries.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  age  30,  reliable,  experienced, 
poultry  or  dairy  farm;  references.  C.  G. 
GREENLEES,  Arincent,  Ohio. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  single,  American, 
31,  thoroughly  experienced:  good  butter-mak¬ 
er;  references.  ADVERTISER  2990,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


FARM  MANAGER.  43,  American,  wishes  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  broad  experience  dairying, 
purebreds.  poultry  and  general ;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  2991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  able  manager,  com¬ 
mercial  poultryman,  rotation,  general  crops, 
cattle,  sheep,  caretaker;  salary,  share  or  combi¬ 
nation;  other  details  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
2993,  care  Rural  Ne  v- Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  OBLIGING,  private  or  institu¬ 
tional,  no  driving  or  field  work,  watchman, 
care  of  invalid;  wages  secondary;  alone,  sober:- 
go  anywhere,  country  preferred.  JOHN  SHEE¬ 
HAN,  126  Benziger  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  work,  small  wages  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  months;  first-class  mechanic,  sin¬ 
gle,  clean,  wants  room  and  board.  JOHN 
GROSS,  care  C.  K.  Perry,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DESIRABLE  S-ROOM  residence  on  main  Sen¬ 
eca  Lake  Boulevard,  barn,  with  16  acres  land, 
includes  10  acres  grapes:  price  $4,500.  Write 
E.  G.  PORTER,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 


135-ACRE  DAIRY,  stock,  tools,  good  buildings, 
$6,500.  AVM.  CLARK,  R.  2,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Peach  orchard,  3,500  acres  in  bear¬ 
ing,  5.000  bushels  harvested  last  season:  ]s 
mile  from  hard  road.  2*4  miles  north  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  B.  E.  BENNER.  Fairfield,  Pa. 


119-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  or  exchange,  with 
stock  and  farm  machinery.  HARRY  B0- 
GARDUS,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wishes  to  lease 
Grade  A.  dairy  farm  for  April  1.  carrying  50 
cows:  prefer  Southern  New  York  or  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  2960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  with  stock  and  tools  in 
exchange  for  one  family,  six-room  house,  lo¬ 
cated  Bridgeport,  Conn.  JOHN  ECKERT,  16 
Cedar  St.,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  to  rent  or  operate 
poultry  farm  on  shares.  BOX  158,  Sharon, 
Conn. 


IS  ACRES  WOODLAND,  some  swamp  but  most¬ 
ly  high;  on  river  near  pond;  Boston  25  miles 
north;  perfect  for  game  preserve  or  camp;  $250 
cash.  ADVERTISER  2963,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Farm,  within  80  miles  New  Y'ork 
City,  with  brook  and  woodland;  state  income 
possibilities  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
2965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER  wanted;  strong,  ca¬ 
pable.  intelligent  woman,  between  20  and  40 
years  of  age;  excellent  home,  proper  wages. 
MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PEARSE,  9440  I.efferts 
Boulevard,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE  -  AGED  FARM  -  BRED  woman,  general 
housework,  good  home,  $15  monthly.  BOX  175, 
R.  D.  1,  Hellertown,  Pa. 


SINGLE,  DEPENDABLE,  21-40.  general  farm 
work;  no  liquor  or  tobacco :  $26  month;  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  ADVERTISER  2959,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework; 

must  be  neat  and  willing  worker;  state  wages 
and  references.  MRS.  SAMUEL  BUBB,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Couple;  man,  kennel  work,  large 
breed,  experience  help  but  not  necessary  if 
eager  to  learn;  qualifications,  clean,  dependable, 
regular  habits,  energetic,  driver’s  license  and 
like  dogs;  wife,  inside  work,  plain  cooking, 
family  of  three:  would  consider  one  child 
(boy)  if  he  would  help  with  small  duties;  write 
regarding  experience,  references  and  wages. 
F.  C.  BUTCHER,  West  Stockhridge,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  poultry  farm. 
J.  HALEY,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  teacher  desires  a  rural 
school;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  2964, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man,  22.  honest,  de¬ 
sires  work  anywhere.  Write  ADVERTISER 
2966.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  AGE  30,  single,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence;  reference  from  present  employer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — American.  46.  strong,  healthy,  sober, 
reliable,  desires  job,  farm,  estate,  dog  kennel; 
good  milker,  teamster,  likes  animals.  C.  AA’. 
POST,  Mongaup  Valley,  X.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  Geruian-Ameriean,  until 
recently  textile  foreman,  clean,  sober,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  industrious,  would  like  to  have  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  poultry  farm  to  learn  business;  some 
experience,  no  wages,  but  clean  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  2968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  LARGE-SCALE  business  farmer, 
seven  years  with  present  employer,  would  like 
to  negotiate  for  operating  farm  business  suf¬ 
ficiently  large,  that,  with  proper  management, 
will  warrant  good  incomes  for  owner  and  opera¬ 
tor.  ADVERTISER  2969,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


TEST  COW  milker  wants  job,  three  or  four- 
time  milking;  references.  ADVERTISER  2970, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  SINGLE,  10  years’  experience 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  wants  position:  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  orchard  work,  capable  of 
taking  charge;  practical,  steady.  ADVERTISER 
2972.  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


IOSIIION  At  ANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman, 
housekeeper  in  refined  home.  ADVERTISER 
2974.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  4°r  mature  nurse,  training, 
long  experience,  senile,  mental  cases;  drives; 
go  anywhere.  JANETTE  JOHNSON,  Gen.  Del.! 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  on  stock  farm,  wages  $20 
month,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  2961, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  and  son  wants 
job  on  farm:  extra  milker  if  needed.  YANDER 
LINDE.  Box  111,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  DAIRY  farm,  209  acres,  150  till¬ 
able,  50  head  cattle,  100  laying  pullets,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  electricity,  plenty  of  good  water. 
Owner,  SIGFRID  NELSON,  Central  Village, 
Conn. 


75-ACRE  FARM,  2-family  house,  large  barn, 
stock,  crops,  tools,  investigate.  CLARENCE 
II.  l’EDLEY,  N.  Grosvenordale,  Conn. 


FARM  —  New  York  State  highway  or  Catskill 
Mountain;  give  price,  particulars.  WARNER, 
1947,  E.  13th  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILL  PAY  cash  rent  and  give  exceptional  care 
for  a  really  good  small  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped.  ADVERTISER  2971,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  WANTED  —  Experienced  young 
farmer  wants  to  rent  fully  equipped  dairy 
farm:  can  furnish  best  references;  send  details. 
ADVERTISER  2973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  rent,  small  house  with  5  or  10 
acres,  on  main  highway  within  100  miles  from 
New  York;  reasonable,  option  to  buy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  rent,  gas  station  or  road-stand 
on  main  highway,  option  to  buy,  reasonable; 
within  100  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  125  acres,  63  miles 
from  New  York,  all  improvements  house  and 
barns,  tile  silo,  fine  trout  stream.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE,  with  purchase  privilege, 
20-acre  farm  within  hundred  miles  of  New 
York.  ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON,  New  City, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm  in  A-l  condition,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Central  New  Jersey,  eleven  miles 
from  Trenton,  twenty-seven  from  Philadelphia; 
barn  to  house  seventy  head'  of  stock,  two  silos 
and  other  necessary  buildings;  good  house,  new¬ 
ly  painted,  fixed  for  two  families;  all  modern 
improvements,  electricity,  bath,  steam  heat 
with  oil  burner,  hot  and  cold  water:  beautiful 
meadow  with  plenty  of  shady  trees  and  never- 
failing  stream;  the  land  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  been  operated  by  the  present  owner  for 
twenty-five  years;  a  real  opportunity  to  own  a 
home  farm.  ADVERTISER  2981,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  suitable  poultry,  within  100 
miles  New  York  City;  improvements;  details. 
ADVERTISER  2979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  Orange  County  dairy  farm. 

all  modern  machinery,  complete  creamery,  50 
head  Guernseys,  horses,  chickens,  pigs,  Alfalfa 
and  mixed  hay;  on  main  concrete  highway,  near 
large  city;  terms.  ADVERTISER  2980,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


RESPONSIBLE  YOUNG  couple  seeking  equipped 
dairy  farm  to  rent  or  work  on  shares  with 
option  tp  buy.  ADVERTISER  2982,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA — 123  acres,  fenced,  35  timber.  85 
cleared,  1  y2  grapes,  housing  1.000  hens,  barn, 
garage,  6-room  house;  buildings  practically  new; 
$1,500  cash  required.  MARION  ROLLER.  High 
Springs,  Florida. 


FARM  WANTED — Altitude,  electricity,  rental. 

option  to  purchase.  ADVERTISER  2992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


cz 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover.  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  X.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  81 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y'. 


1 INE  HONEY  60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5_40.  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed;  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

TANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  orange's, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines,  not  artificially  col¬ 
ored,  delivered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per 
bushel.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  sweet  potatoes  for  apples, 
honey,  maple  syrup,  purebred  pigs,  etc.  Write 
J.  P.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

HONEY  BARGAINS  —  60  lbs.  strong  flavored 

thyme  $3 .to,  24  sections  clover  comb  $3.75 
buckwheat  $3.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville! 

Y  pRMONT  HONEY  —  Liquid  5  pounds 

$L10,  -  Pails  $2,  o  pounds  liquid  with  comb 
c/eamed  o  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid;  creamed 
honey  the  best  for  sandwich  spread  FR  INK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

TREE-RIPENED  INDIAN  River  oranges  or 

grapefruit,  55-lb.  box.  express  paid  east  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  juice  $2.75.  juice  and  table  $3 
table  $3.25.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point 
Florida. 


LOOK! — Extra  good  new  black  walnut  kernels 

W  tf\rT  rnS'  A1’25;  5  lbs-  $3-  prepaid.  BLACK 
\\  ALA  l  r  CO.,  Strasburg,  \irginia. 


POPCORN,  SHELLED,  10  lbs 
^zone  $1.50.  B.  H.  MARSHAL 


postpaid  third 
-L,  Brookline, 


IIONEY---u-lb.  pail  of  delicious  hive-ripened, 

kIend.ed  honey,  delivered  third  zone  75c,  fourth 
Sac;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  E.  G. 
CORNWELL,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


DELIdOUS  TREE-RIPENED  pineapple  oranges. 

seedless  grapefruit,  tangerines,  no  artificial 
coloring,  standard  boxes.  1  3/5  bushels,  straight 

Dmatinaf’Florida?red  *-  «*•  »•  «*»*.* 


TUTTLE,  Manlfusf  N'°U Y\S  CheaPer'  FRED  H’ 


1IV-X1EY““1r’°  lbs-  fane-v  clover  $10,  white  $9.50 

''“kt  ®nd  amber  $9;  mixed,  buckwheat-golden" 
rod  $8.40.  LAYERN  DEPEW,  Auburn?  N  Y 


TRE!:‘I!II'EXEU  ®0T7TH  Florida  oranges  or 
-  apefruit  or  mixed;  standard  crate  (1  3/5 

thr  uv  ,  ‘aIf  $3-  express  prepaid  east  of 

,fihJ?lssippi  Diver;  highest  quality  fruit; 

IDYTWTTn  vnr:lJl™‘!lr'.1"oney  order  requested. 
wV'v  Lo  ^I-RSERIES,  Paid  W.  Smith,  Man- 
a&er,  lit.  2,  Fort  Myers,  llorida. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  maple  sugar  $1.45  5-lb.  pail, 
ris  N  y400  lb‘  postpaid-  u-  J-  TILLSON,  Mor- 


HOXEY,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
money  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


AVERY'  S  GOLDEN 

prepaid;  send  no  _ 

II.  J.  At  ERY,  Katonah,  N.  ^ . 

PVRf  V01!?  sau®ase,  using  the  hams,  loins 
unci  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 

",aU;r;  5  $1.90:  prepaid  third 

zone,  slap  Mondays  and  Thursdays  only;  satis- 
tactmn  assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro, 

EXCELLENT  JUNE  American  cheese,  made 

Central  New  York:  postpaid  13  lbs.  first-sec¬ 
ond  zone  $3.n.  third  $3.90.  fourth  $4.16;  or  U 
American  cheese,  balance  limburg  2  lbs.,  muens- 
ter  o  lbs.;  cash.  GEO.  N.  HALL,  Boonville, 


H«“  7.iY  77.  Ca  lbo  '-;xn;a  clover  $5.40;  28  lbs. 

S-.iO.  60  lbs.  Buckwheat  $4.80.  Amber  $4.80. 
Not  prepaid,  ll)  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.60.  Sat- 
istacnon  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette- 


Miscellaneous 


AVANTED— Antique  pistols,’ rifles,  etc.;  describe 

fully.  JAMES  SERA  EN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 

FOR  SALE — 9, 000-egg  American  incubator,  used 

T  T?!,!,  ®easous’  coal  heated.  V.  F.  HIL- 

LICtAS,  I*  ncndsbip,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  used  Senior  Simplex 

brooders,  feeders,  battery,  etc.  MRS.  SKYER, 
Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AAAN1EI)  Old  books;  also  government  reports 
on  Indians  and  on  geology:  list,  title,  author, 
and  date  of  printing.  o.  KIESSLING.  R.  D. 
3.  Last  1’  alls  Church.  Virginia. 


AA  ANTED  —  Two-cylinder  spray  pump,  pump 
only.  HARLEY  SMITH,  Madison.  Ohio. 

AA' ANTED— A  used  six-can  electric  milk  cooling 
^umt  complete;  price.  BOX  34,  Mahopac  Falls, 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R  N.-Y..  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Burpee’s  Famous 


Vegetable  Seeds 


At  New  Low  Prices 


For  over  fifty  years  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  has  produced  the  best  seeds  that 
grow.  This  year  you  may  buy  Burpee’s  Vegetable  Seeds  at  sensationally 
reduced  prices. 

It  pays  to  use  the  best  seeds  so  you  may  get  the  finest  crop  in  return 
for  your  time,  labor  and  money.  Better  seeds  than  Burpee’s  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  price.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  backed  by  the  Burpee  Guarantee 
of  purity  and  vitality  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  price.  Order 
from  the  list  below,  and  use  the  coupon— or,  if  your  order  is  too  long  to  be 
included  in  the  coupon,  just  write  it  out  in  a  letter. 


5  DANVER'S 
HALF-LONG 
CARROT 


Bush  Bean —  pkt- 

Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod. $0.10 
Stringless  lied  Valentine . 10 


'A  Lb. 

$0.25 

.25 


Lb.  2  Lbs. 

$0.40  $0.05 
.40  .70 


Wax. 


.10 


.10 

.10 


Pole 


Burpee's  Kidney 
Pole  Bean — 

Kentucky  Wonder . 

Burger's  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

Bush  Lima  Bean — 

Burpee’s  Improved . 10 

Wood's  Prolific . 10 

Lima  Beans — 

King  of  the  Garden . 10 

Carolina  or  Sieva . 10 

Sweet  Corn — 

Whipple’s  Early  Yellow .  .10 

Howling  Mob . 10 

Pea — 

Thomas  Laxton . 10 

Little  Marvel . 10 

Alderman  or  Improved  Telephone  .10 


.40 


.<o 


.20 

.20 


.85 

.35 


o; 


20 


.20 


.40 

.35 


.60 


.20 

.20 


.40 

.35 


.70 


.20 

.20 


.35 

.35 


.60 


Pkt. 

Beet — Detroit  Dark  Red . $0.10 

Early  Wonder  or  Boston  Crosby. . .  .10 

Swiss  Chard— Mmcullus  . 10 

Broccoli— Sprouting  Calabrese . 10 

(^4  oz.  25c) 

Brussels  Sprouts — 

Long  Island  Improved . 10 

Cabbage — Early  Jersey  Wakefield . 10 

Copenhagen  Market . 10 

Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch . 05 

Premium  Late  Flat  Dutch . 10 

Danish  Railhead  Short  Stem . 10 

Chinese  Cabbage — Pe  Tsai . 

Carrot — Danvers  Half-Long . 


$0. 


Oz.  </4  Lb.  Lb. 

.15  $0.30  $0.85 
.15  .30  .85 

.15  .30 

.40  1.15 


80 


o  9  . 

O  .  w*  > 


.10 

.10 


.00 


Half-Long  Nantes . 10 


.25 

.20 

.25 


.40 

.35 

.40 


.70 


.10 

.10 


.65 


SWEET 
CORN 
EARLY 
WHIPPLE’S 
YELLOW 


Burpee  has  introduced  many  of 
today's  most  popular  varieties  of 
vegetables.  Golden  Bantam  Corn, 
Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bush  Bean  and  Burpee’s  Improved 
Bush  Lima  Bean  are- among  Bur¬ 
pee's  most  famous  achievements. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
or  WRITE  A  LETTER 


.10 

.10 


Teridersweet  . 

Cauliflower — Early  Snowball . 

( 14  oz.  55c,  y>  oz.  $1.00) 

Celery — Golden  Plume  or  Wonderful. 

(%  oz.  30c.) 

Cucumber — Early  Fortune . 

Burpee's  Fordhook  White  Spine. 

Egg  Plant — Black  Beauty . 10 

(!/>  oz.  25c) 

Endive — Broad-Leaved  Batavian . 10 

Leek — Broad  London  or 

Large  American  Flag . 10 

Lettuce — Salamander  . .10 

White  Big  Boston . 10 

Muskmelon — Lake  Champlain . 10 


.25 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.15 

L.65 


.<5 

.90 

.85 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.65 

.30 

.40 

.30 

5.55 


2.00 


2.50 

1.65 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

20.00 


.10  .50  1.50  5.00 


.15 

.20 

.40 


.45 

.50 

1.15 


1.10 

1.35 


.15 


.40 


.95 


Watermelon — Stone  Mountain.. . 

Kleckley  Sweet  or  Monte  Cristo. .  , 

Mustard — Southern  Giant  Curled . 

Okra — Perfected  Perkins’  Long  Pod .  . 

Onion — Southport  Yellow  Globe . 

Parsnip — Long  Smooth  Hollow  Crown  . 
Pepper — Worlclbeater  (*4  oz.  25c).. 


.10 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 


Radish — White  Icicle . 10 


.05 

.05 


Spinach— Bloomsdale  Reselected . 

Nobel  or  Gaudry  Long  Standing.  . 

Squash— Early  White  Bush . 10 

Golden  Summer  Crookneck . 10 

Boston  Marrow . 


.Of 


Golden  Delicious . 10 


20c) 


MAR GLOBE 
TOMATO 


Tomato — Marglobe  (14  ox- 

,  Rutgers  (14  oz.  20c) . 

Turnip — Shogoin  or  Japanese  Foliage.. 

Red  or  Purple  Top  White  Globe... 
Rutabaga — Burpee’s  Purple-Top  Yellow 


.10 

.10 

.05 

.10 

.10 


.15 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.30 

.15 

.40 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.30 

.35 

.10 

.15 

.15 


.70 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.40 

.30 


.20 


.85 

.30 

1.15 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.40 


1.00 

.25 

on 


1.85 

1.00 

1.35 

.95 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.60 

2.35 
.75 

3.50 
.75 
.40 
.40 
.85 
.90 
.85 

1.00 

2.50 
3.00 

.65 

.60 

.60 


(All  Seeds  Are  Sent  Postpaid) 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  692  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Send  me  the  items  listed  below: 


My  Name  .  .  . 

R.  D.  or  St . .  • 

p  q  . .  .  .  State 

Quantity  Variety 


Price 


[  ]  Send  me  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free_  _ .  .  _  .  .  . 

[  ]  I  am  a  commercial  grower;  send  me  Burpee  s  Blue  List  Free.  (For  trade  only,) 


’s  Seed  Catalog 


This  great  book  describes  every  vegetable 
and  flower  worth  growing — all  the  old 
favorites  and  the  best  new  varieties.  It 
is  packed  with  valuable  information,  con¬ 
tains  hundreds  of  illustrations — many  in 
color.  It  contains  new  low  prices  for  1937, 
for  your  free  copy  today. 


Free 


Mail  coupon,  or  writg 


—  r 
rt  -d  - 
-u  x  c 

— )  t>  3 
o  i 
uj  t>  5 

"4 

X>  2 


NOTE — MARKET  GROWERS  and  Florists  who  use  large  qua  11^  ^ 
titles,  write  for  our  Blue  List;  it  is  for  commercial 


growers  ouljf,0  . 


N1 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO  ,  692  BURPEE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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fire$tone 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 


Ground  grip  tires  bring 

a  new  freedom  to  the  farmer 
—  freedom  to  go  anywhere, 
any  time,  in  any  weather*  No 
longer  do  bad  roads,  snow  and 
thaws  mean  isolation* 

In  deep  snow,  mud  or  sand, 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 
go  right  through  without 
spinning  or  stalling — you  can 
always  get  to  town. 

The  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tire  was  developed  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of 
winter  transportation  on  the 
farm.  Firestone  engineers, 
working  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
on  his  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
farm,  tested  and  proved  the 


Ground  Grip  Tire  under  the 
worst  possible  weather  and 
road  conditions*  This  tire  is  so 
different  in  design  and  so 
superior  in  performance  that 
a  patent  on  it  was  issued  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
The  heavy  rubber  lugs  of  the 
tread  are  without  equal  for 
traction.  They  take  hold  and 
keep  going  where  other  tires 
get  stuck  —  and  you  don’t 
need  chains. 

Don’t  let  bad  roads  and  bad 
weather  keep  you  isolated  this 
winter.  See  your  nearby 
Firestone  Implement  Dealer, 
Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or 
Firestone  Auto  Supply  and 
Service  Store  today. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks  —  with  Margaret 
Speaks ,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


THE  GREATEST  TRACTION  TIRE  EVER  BUILT 


January  1G,  1037 

Trouble  With  Chimney 

We  are  living  in  a  very  old  house  and 
we  find  it  impossible  to  heat  three  rooms 
with  two  stoves,  both  stoves  being  in 
the  same  chimney.  Stove  pipes  are  six- 
inch  and  opening  into  chimney  five  inch. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  c. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  inside  of  this  chim¬ 
ney.  Perhaps  it  needs  cleaning  or  some 
of  the  bricks  or  stones  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  may  have  fallen  so  perhaps  it 
needs  repair.  All  of  these  things  are  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  need  to  be  looked  after. 

As  this  is  an  old  house  and  the  chimney 
has  evidently  been  there  a  long  time,  it 
must  have  given  satisfaction  some  time 
at  least,  because  in  the  early  times  there 
were  plenty  of  skilled  masons  who  knew 
how  to  make  chimneys  and  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  house  owner  to 
understand  and  have  any  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  made.  This  chimney  would  not 
have  lasted  all  of  these  years  unless  it 
had  once  been  good.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  chimney  in  proper  order  should 
not  handle  the  pipes  from  two  stoves. 
This  very  often  in  done. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  chimney 
may  be  too  low  now  on  account  of  trees 
growing  around  so  that  some  of  the  draft 
of  former  years  is  shut  off.  Have  the 
chimney  looked  over  carefully  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  in  order,  then  you  will 
know  whether  that  is  at  fault  or  not. 

w.  w.  H. 


Those  Rabbit  Girdlers 

Every  orcliardist  with  a  young  orchard 
finds  the  cottontail  in  Winter  something 
of  a  nuisance.  Yet  it  is  easily  managed  if 
one  understands,  and  you  may  have  a  lot 
of  fun  watching  from  the  window  as  the 
bunnies  scamper  through  the  snow  on  a 
moonlight  night,  appeasing  their  hunger 
on  fresh  bark  which  you  no  longer  need. 

Protect  yourself  doubly  by  giving  the 
young  tree  trunks  a  coating  of  lard  or 
other  grease  tvell  seasoned  with  cayenne 
pepper ;  about  one  ounce  of  seasoning  to  a 
pound  of  grease  will  turn  the  rabbit  the 
other  way.  Do  this  before  a  heavy  snow, 
treating  the  trees  as  far  from  the  ground 
as  a  rabbit  ordinarily  works — say  about 
two  or  three  feet. 

Now  give  your  apple  orchard  or  shrub¬ 
bery  the  needed  pruning  and  place  the 
discarded  branches  around  their  haunts. 
The  young  orchard,  the  rose  garden,  any 
place  where  you  find  rabbits  harmful 
should  be  thus  protected.  Untidy?  Well, 
maybe.  But  it  is  much  less  so  than 
mutilated  growing  trees  or  shrubbery. 
They  will  so  enjoy  the  apple-branch  cut¬ 
tings  that  they  will  forget  to  meddle  with 
the  growing  trees  and  shrubs.  And  it  is 
much  more  enjoyable  watching  their  gam¬ 
bols  than  spending  time  trapping  the  big- 
eyed.  harmless  creatures  which  are  simply 
getting  a  living  in  the  only  way  they 
know  how.  B.  L.  p. 


Grain  Raising  in  Delaware 

Delaware  is  a  small  State,  but  figures 
quite  large  in  grain  production.  Winter 
wheat,  seeded  for  harvest  in  1937,  totals 
91.000  acres.  This  is  an  increase  of  2,- 
000  over  that  of  last  year.  The  condition 
of  the  crop,  as  of  December  1.  1936,  was 
placed  at  85  per  cent  of  normal  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  condition  of  98  per  cent  of 
normal  for  the  last  crop  on  December 
1.  1935. 

Rye  seeded  for  harvest  in  1937  shows 
an  increase  over  last  year.  Nine  thou¬ 
sand  acres  have  been  seeded  to  this  crop 
in  Delaware.  On  December  1,  it  showed 
a  condition  of  S6  per  cent  of  normal.  On 
December  1.  1935,  there  were  8,000  acres 
seeded  for  harvest  in  1930  with  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  96  per  cent  of  normal. 

For  the  entire  United  States,  there  is 
an  estimated  Winter  wheat  acreage  of 
57,187,000  acres  as  compared  to  49,688, 
000  acres  on  December  1,  1935.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  Winter  wheat  for  the  country  is 
placed  at  75.8  per  cent  of  normal  as  com¬ 
pared  to  78.2  per  cent  of  normal  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Rye  seeded  for  har¬ 
vest.  in  1937  totals  7,673,000  acres,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,126,000  acres,  with  a  Decem¬ 
ber  1  condition  of  71  per  cent  of  normal 
against  a  condition  of  69.1  per  cent  of 
normal  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1935. 


Copyright  1937,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Pennsylvania — A  Great  Agricultural  State 


j]HE  first  settlements  in  this  State  are 
believed  to  have  been  made  about 
300  years  ago  by  Scandinavians, 
those  hardy  and  venturesome  people 
who  love  their  homes  but  are  natu¬ 
ral  pioneers. 

The  first  systematic  colonizing,  however,  started 
with  the  charter  given  by  King  Charles  II  to 
William  Penn.  This  included  practically  all  of  the 
present  State,  and  Delaware.  It  was  a  large  chunk 
of  “goodly  land,”  heavily  wooded.  The  name,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  meaning  Penn’s  Woods,  naturally  suggested 
itself  as  appropriate  to  those  settlers,  because  the 
woods  were  what  they  saw. 

The  woodsman’s  ax  can  change  such  a  scene.  It 


is  a  small  implement,  but  the  great  trees  fell  before 
it.  The  clearings  were  found  to  be  fertile,  and  the 
State  has  always  retained  the  reputation  of  land 
where  things  grow.  The  climate  is  favorable  and 
the  southern  part  has  quite  mild  Winters. 

The  State  has  been  fortunate  in  its  farmers 
being  largely  of  the  “farm  minded"  type.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  true  now.  The  farmers  expect  to  spend 
their  lives  on  the  land,  rather  than  selling  out  and 
moving  to  town  as  soon  as  financially  able  to  do  so. 
Anyone  who  visits  the  great  Farm  Show,  held  an¬ 
nually  at  Harrisburg,  will  be  at  once  impressed  with 
the  interest  of  the  crowds  in  the  farm  exhibits  and 
the  knowledge  of  farming  shown  in  what  they  say 
and  the  way  they  look  at  the  farm  products,  live¬ 
stock  and  seeds  shown. 

There  are  several  concerns  in  the  State  specializ¬ 
ing  in  grasses,  clovers,  grains  and  other  farm  seeds 
of  excellence.  I  stood  near  one  of  these  displays 
as  a  group  of  Amish  farmers  came  along  and  stopped 
to  examine  the  seeds.  The  attendants  answered 
any  questions  asked  but  did  not  attempt  to  “talk 
up”  the  seeds,  as  the  saying  is.  They  realized  that 
those  farmers  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  con¬ 
siderable  business  was  placed  right  there  without 
any  sales’  talk.  It  was  an  exhibit  of  sincerity  and 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and  sellers, 
which  works  well. 

This  insistence  on  good  seed  is  reflected  in  the 
crops  grown  later.  Fields  of  wheat  in  Lancaster 
and  some  other  counties  are  real  pictures  through¬ 
out  the  season,  climaxing  in  the  waving  golden  color 
at  harvest. 

Practically  all  field  crops  are  grown  in  excellence. 
True  the  farmers  have  the  land  to  do  it.  But  land 
alone  is  not  enough.  Skill,  determination  and  the 
knowledge  that,  if  they  do  their  best,  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed  most  of  the  time,  are  what  brings  the  crops. 

Part  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to  tobacco,  and 
Pennsylvania  leaf  has  a  good  reputation.  Some  idea 
of  the  volume  of  this  industry  may  be  seen  in  the 
variety  of  the  tobacco  exhibits  at  the  Farm  Show, 
and  the  expert  knowledge  of  those  on  hand  to  talk 
about  the  growing,  curing  and  handling  of  this  crop. 

Potatoes  are  largely  grown,  and  many  more  would 
be  produced  but  for  the  market  slumps  which  occur 
now  and  then  and  are  destructive  to  profit.  Yet  they 
are  a  staple  crop  and,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
do  very  well  for  the  growers. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  in  canning  crops.  This  helps  decidedly  in  the 
marketing  problem,  as  it  makes  local  sale  at  fairly 


good  prices  without  the  nuisance  of  long-distance 
shipment  to  the  big  cities,  with  the  attending  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  the  net  results  of  such  sales 
may  be. 

In  all  of  this  agricultural  work,  due  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  State  College  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  its  various  branches  which  reach  out  over 
the  State  ready  to  help  wherever  possible.  Dean 
Watts  is  a  friendly  man,  not  only  in  words  but  in 
the  outstretched  hand  of  efficient  sympathy  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the  college,  and  the 
men  and  women  on  the  farm  who  send  them  there. 
The  Station  and  College  force  all  show  this  same 
spirit,  both  in  the  scientific  research  done  and  their 
practical  touch  with  the  State's  farming.  For  those 
unable  to  take  the  full-length  college  course,  short 
Winter  sessions  are  held.  The  following  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  year’s  courses  gives  some  idea  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  farm  boys  and  girls  of  the 
State  in  these  lines: 

“Winter  short  courses  in  agriculture  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  January  6  to  March  3,  1937, 
will  provide  instruction  in  29  subjects.  Dean  Ralph 
L.  Watts,  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  announces. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  eight-weeks  term  stu¬ 
dents  will  enroll  for  animal  diseases,  butchering, 
farm  machinery,  feeding  farm  animals,  forage  crops, 
and  vegetable  insects,  livestock  breeding  and 
selection,  poultry  diseases,  poultry  feeding,  poultry 
incubation  and  brooding,  and  poultry  marketing. 

“Subjects  taught  throughout  the  course  will  be 
dairy  cattle  feeding  and  management,  economic 
problems  of  the  farmer,  farm  forestry,  fruit-growing, 
rural  life,  soil  management  and  fertility,  and  vege¬ 
table  gardening. 

“Additional  subjects  offered  the  second  half  of  the 
course  will  include  cereals,  cow-testing  associations 
and  advanced  registry,  farm  management,  judging 
dairy  cattle,  livestock  management,  plant  diseases, 
potatoes,  poultry  breeding,  poultry  breeds  and  judg¬ 
ing.  poultry  farm  management,  and  poultry  housing. 

“Anyone  who  has  an  average  grammar  school  edu¬ 
cation  is  eligible  for  admission.” 

Apples  do  well  in  most  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  some  localities  there  are  very  large  plantings. 
The  upper  end  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  apple  belt 
starts  in  Adams  County,  Pa. 

Apple-growers  have  plenty  of  problems  in  both 
growing  and  selling.  The  State  is  mid-way  between 
the  northern  and  southern  apple  sections,  so  that 
varieties  are  a  matter  that  can  only  be  settled  by 
experience.  Where  latitude  gets  mixed  up  with 
elevation,  strange  things  in  the  behavior  of  varieties 
may  happen,  so  that  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  just 
where  some  northern  varieties  may  be  moved  down 
from  elevations  and  do  well.  The  same  thing  oc¬ 
curs  in  Virginia  where  truly  northern  varieties 
thrive  in  the  high  lands,  yet  are  not  suitable  lower 
down. 

Anyone  about  to  set  an  orchard  should  consult  the 
State  College  and  local  men  of  experience.  A  mis¬ 
take  in  varieties  is  expensive.  Such  trees  can  be 
worked  over  but  it  takes  time,  and  an  orchard  is  a 
losing  proposition  for  the  owner  until  it  starts 
bearing. 

All  of  these  problems,  as  well  as  the  perennial 
questions  about  insects  and  diseases  are  thrashed 


out  at  the  various  Summer  field  meetings  and  horti¬ 
cultural  society  conventions,  and  still  more  thor¬ 
oughly  by  observing  individuals  who  learn  what  the 
trees  themselves  say.  Such  personal  experience  is 
highly  regarded  by  others  nowadays. 

Peaches  thrive  in  the  State  and  are  of  commercial 
importance.  Perhaps  the  greatest  trouble  growers 
have  at  present  is  with  the  Oriental  fruit  moth,  for 
which  no  thorough  control  has  been  found,  other 
than  the  distribution  of  the  insect  parasitic  enemies, 
which  seems  promising.  Spraying  with  tobacco  has 
some  effect. 

As  may  be  noted  on  the  pastures  in  the  open  sea¬ 
son  and  in  the  yards  and  barns  in  Winter.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  may  well  be  considered  a  livestock  State.  The 
dairy  herds  make  great  quantities  of  market  milk 
for  the  large  cities  and  towns,  and  produce  consid¬ 
erable  butter.  There  are  truly  wonderful  herds  of 
purebred  Ayrshires,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  and 
Holsteins  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  such  as 
Penshurst,  Sycamore,  Fritzlyn,  Lauxmont,  etc. 

The  standard  beef  breeds  have  gained  in  num¬ 
bers.  Probably  the  4-H  club  work  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  popularize  the  Angus  and 
Hereford.  The  boys  and  girls  have  literally  shown 
their  parents  what  can  be  done  with  beef  cattle  in 
the  East  by  producing  a  few  high-class  steers  which 
bring  top  prices.  Sporadic  attempts  at  beef  raising 
had  been  made  here  and  there,  but  the  offerings 
were  so  scattering  and  only  of  moderate  quality 
that  buyers  did  not  consider  them  seriously.  Now 
this  is  changed.  Beef  cattle  are  features  of  the 
various  shows  and  fairs,  and  the  industry  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  advertised  to  let  buyers  know  that  the 
East  has  good  beef  for  sale.  It  seems  probable  that 
much  more  good  pasture.  Alfalfa  and  finishing  grain 
can  be  well  invested  in  beef  production  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  well  as  some  other  States  where  pasture  is 
available  through  the  season. 

Pennsylvania  did  not  drop  the  horse  breeding 
business  during  the  period  when  it  was  prophesied 
that  horses  would  soon  be  practically  extinct.  The 
horse  men  kept  on  conservatively,  and  hence  have 
had  something  good  to  show  at  the  fairs  as  well  as 
good  stock  for  those  who  wanted  to  buy.  Now  that 
business  is  improving  there  is  an  impressive  exhibit 
at  the  annual  Farm  Show. 

Sheep  have  had  their  ups  and  downs  in  the  State, 
depending  on  dog  control  and  the  price  of  wool. 
There  is  now  a  rather  thorough  control  of  the  dogs, 
and  thus  there  is  an  opportunity  for  development 
of  the  sheep  business  when  wool  prices  warrant  it. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  land  well  adapted  to 
sheep. 

Poultry  has  developed  largely  in  recent  years.  The 
State  has  had  a  number  of  pioneer  breeders  in 
various  lines,  like  Parks,  who  under  difficult  circum- 
stances,  worked  with  Barred  Rocks  until  he  de¬ 
veloped  what  was  wanted.  Now  many  breeding 
establishments  and  commercial  flocks  in  all  lines  are 
busily  at  work. 

Yes,  “Penn’s  Woods”  has  made  a  creditable  de¬ 
velopment  in  agricultural  lines  in  250  years.  It 
now  has  about  192,000  farms,  comprising  15,S00,000 
acres,  valued  with  the  buildings  at  around  $1,000.- 
000,000.  w.  w.  H, 


A  Part  of  a  Previous  Year’s  Exhibits  at  the  Great  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg 
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Lucky  and  Ducky  the  Austin  Pond 
Ark  Farm  Beavers 

Part  1. 

One  day,  some  thirty-odd  years  ago,  I  dropped  in 
to  call  on  my  newly  made  friend  Harry  V.  Radford ; 
everybody  who  loves  the  wild  and  (lie  wild  things 
knows  who  Harry  was.  They  know,  too,  that  he  died 
a  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assasin  on  his  last 
exploring  tour  "in  back  of  the  beyond,  but  what 
lias  that  to  do  with  Lucky  and  Ducky  the  Austin 
Pond  Beavers?  It's  just  a  trifle  too  long  to  span 
the  gap  between  our  short  acquaintance  those  years 
back,  and  the  presence  of  the  subject  of  our  story. 

1  found  Harry  upstairs  in  his  room  skinning  a  cat. 

1  helped  him  finish  it;  but,  before  we  bad  separated, 
something  had  happened  within  that 
which  made  a  new  Adirondack  History. 

Beavers  once  piled  the  waters  within 
a  stone  throw  of  where  we  sat — the  old 
evidence  could  be  seen  from  the  win¬ 
dow  —  a  small  beaver  meadow,  silt¬ 
laden  and  rush  covered,  bore  mute  tes¬ 
timony  of  a  far-famed  past.  Why  not 
restore  them?  We  believed  it  could  be 
done,  and  why  wouldn't  a  beaver  hide 
be  worth  more  than  a  cat  bide  that  lay 
on  the  table  before  us?  In  pioneer  days 
the  beaver  ranked  as  one  of  New  York 
State’s  greatest  assets,  but  they  were 
heedlessly  exterminated.  Like  the  red 
man  who  lived  beside  them,  both  fell 
before  the  advance  of  the  ax ;  and  so, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  no  aspen  had 
fallen  across  an  Adirondack  brook  in 
the  gay  shadow  of  an  October  moon — 
the  month  when  beavers  reap  their 
Winter’s  harvest. 

1  have  lived  my  life  among  the  wild 
things.  1  adore  their  presence.  I  revel  in  their 
song.  1  envy  them  not  their  beauty.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  Great  Heritage  left  in  trust  to  us,  for 
what  would  our  forest  be  without  the  wild  things? 
And  is  it  not.  past  time  for  us  to  realize  that  wild 
animal  life  is  not  ours  to  destroy?  More  than  a 
dozen  varieties  of  birds  and  animals  have  gone  the 
road.  They  will  never  return — the  pigeon,  the  auk, 
the  Labrador  duck,  the  Carolina  paroquette.  The 
whooping  swan,  too,  has  almost  been  shot  out  of 
existence,  and  the  poor  little  Heath  Hen  has  made 
her  last  stand.  The  sole  survivor  which  tried  in 
vain  has  disappeared  forever  from  its  protected 
sanctuary  on  Martha’s  Vineyard;  all  well  meant — 
but  came  20  years  too  late. 

Well  may  we  lament,  and  yet  again,  in  vain.  Let 
this  be  an  object  lesson  to  heed  in  time,  to  endow,  to 
set  apart,  to  preserve  and  protect  and  to  give  space, 
every  one  who  owns  or  controls  a  strip  of  land, 
though  it  be  ever  so  small,  for  upon  it 
a  pair  of  wild  birds  will  nest;  a  hare 
may  make  her  home.  A  timid  doe  with 
brown  eyes,  appealingly  looks  for  a 
safety  zone  to  hide  her  spotted  fawn. 

Well  might  there  be  many  such  nooks. 

A  black  duck  might  accept  the  tiny 
island  in  your  little  lake  if  you  hang¬ 
out  this  sign  :  "Welcome  to  Our  Wa¬ 
ters.  We  invite  you.  Our  name  is  not 
Jack  Miner,  but  it  is  another  just  as 
good.  We’ll  lend  you  a  hand,  that  you 
may  prosper  and  your  tribe  increase.” 

There’s  glamor  galore  in  conserva¬ 
tion  circles.  It’s  a  welcome  sound  but, 
while  the  conservationists  are  conniv¬ 
ing  to  “conservate,”  let’s  you  and  1  get 
busy,  erect  some  bird  boxes,  plant  a  few 
berry-bearing  shrubs  or  nut  trees.  We 
can  leave,  too,  a  little  wild  hedgerow 
in  the  fence  corners  of  the  back  lot, 
and  the  old  dead  pine  where  the  wood¬ 
peckers  nest  for  a  long  time  yet.  At  best  it  wouldn't 
more  than  make  a  few  morning  fires  in  the  kitchen 
stove.  And  we  surely  can  observe  “denial  days” 
enough  to  spare  the  nesting  hole  that  you  know 
brooded  a  brood  of  squalling  fuzzy  youngsters  last 
May,  even  though  you  never  did  quite  make  out 
what  race  or  family  they  belonged  to.  And  it  really 
didn’t  make  any  difference  anyway— they  were  wild 
birds,  therefore,  a  part  of  your  existence,  and  mine. 

I  have  wandered  from  my  subject.  I  always  do 
when  it  comes  to  the  wild  fauna  of  our  Adirondack 
wilds,  but  hope  I  have  said  something  to  set  you 
thinking.  Think  first,  then  act.  Thought  must  pre¬ 
cede,  hut  follow  closely  with  action,  without  which 
we  stay  and  dream,  for  nothing  has  been  gained. 

Many  years  ago  when  1  was  a  small  hoy  I  used  to 
stand  upon  the  teetering  bogs  of  a  spring-fed  little 
lake  on  the  outskirts  of  North  Creek  and  look  upon 
its  glassy  surface  beneath  which  swam  myriads  of 
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speckled  trout.  The  same  cold  w-aters  harbored  a 
multitude  of  sweet-meated  bullheads,  and  often  with 
my  alder-cut  pole  and  twine-string  line  had  I  some¬ 
how  or  other  induced  enough  of  them  to  follow  me 
home  to  make  a  right-good  breakfast.  For  a  reason 
1  never  could  explain  why  this  particular  little  lake 
held  for  me  a  charm.  I  never  could  pass  it  without 
a  "dream-spell.”  There  was  magic  in  the  mirage. 
Even  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the  moon  I  had  sat  be¬ 
side  it.  The  great  white  birches  with  black  tips 
lined  the  far  shore.  Red-winged  blackbirds  came 
back  in  May,  and  a  hundred  or  more  bulky  nests  of 
dead  grass  swayed  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Huge  turtles  and  wiggling  water  moccasins  zig- 
zaged  through  the  sparkling  ripples,  often  a  flock  of 
ducks  paused  for  a  rest.  Sometimes  a  red  deer  eyed 
me  from  across  the  marsh  in  early  morn  as  she  took 


White  Chinese  Geese  at  Ark  Farm 

a  last  drink  or  a  dip  before  retiring  to  the  pople 
ridge  above,  for  the  mid-day  siesta ;  a  multitude  of 
warblers— many  kinds  there  were — always  nested  in 
the  tangle  of  wild  vines  that  hid  the  outlet  though 
ever  so  small. 

There  is  no  inlet  to  Austin  Pond.  Boiling  springs 
kept  the  water  level  always  the  same.  How  many 
years  it  has  not  felt  the  splash  of  a  beaver’s  tail 
nobody  living  today  can  tell ;  though  sometime  in  the 
remote  past  they  had  lived  there,  built  a  dam  and 
left  erected  to  their  fond  memory,  a  silent  and  last¬ 
ing  monument  in  the  form  of  a  long  beaver  meadow 
which  extended  well  back  into  the  hills. 

While  I  was  still  young  1  had  acquired  that  por¬ 
tion  of  land  where  the  old  meadow  lay.  The  land 
for  all  practical  purposes  was  worthless.  I  never 
yet  have  quite  satisfied  myself  what  I  wanted  of  it, 
but  I’m  still  paying  taxes  there. 

Years  later  I  was  fortunate  enough  (or  perhaps 


A  Good  Pair  of  Etnhden  Geese 

unfortunate  enough),  to  acquire  another  portion  of 
the  lake  which  gave  to  me  more  than  half  the  land 
surrounding  the  pond.  Today  this  is  Ark  Farm  (that 
you  already  know  about)  and,  if  I  haven’t  really 
found  any  great  use  for  this  portion  of  hill  country 
that  we  in  Warren  County  call  a  farm,  there  are 
tenants  there  today  who  are  able  to  tell  us  what 
use  is  best  made  of  the  much-talked-of  and  so-called 
submarginal  land.  For  here  is  the  home  of  Lucky 
and  Ducky,  the  now  famous  “Austin  Pond  Beavers.” 

Ark  Farm  has  always  boasted  of  wild  pets.  To 
me  there  wouldn’t  be  any  home  without  them — the 
wild  hills  surrounding  the  lake  had  long  been  pro¬ 
claimed  a  “sanctuary”  and  early  birds  read  correctly 
the  sign  “No  Trespassing.”  They  believed  in  signs, 
and  one  wise  old  robin  was  bold  enough  to  build  her 
nest  in  one  of  the  braces  underneath.  It  was  -a  time- 
honored  custom,  and  nobody  yet  has  given  her  a 
challenge.  Her  example  has  been  copied  and  fol- 
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lowed  until  today  there  are  many  birds  returning 
regularly  to  this  secluded  spot,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  Mother  Nature  has  long  since  decreed  was 
theirs  by  right  of  birth.  Here  is  where  I  spend  my 
leisure  hours,  if  I  have  any,  and  you  may  call  it 
what  you  will — work  or  play.  I  do  find  myself 
wandering  back  there  or  sitting  hidden  among  the 
shrubbery  with  glasses,  to  bring  the  birds  in  closer. 
And  you  may  guess  the  sequel  to  the  story.  1  often 
hear  the  whisper,  softly  it  will  ever-ring  in  my  ears, 
“1  know  now  what  you  wanted  of  this  wild  and  un¬ 
productive  piece  of  country.” 

I  always  did  want  to  have  beavers  at  Ark  Farm. 
Several  years  ago  1  asked  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  to  allow  me  to  possess  beavers  for  propagation 
purposes.  Promptly  I  got  the  answer  “no,”  and  so 
that  settled  the  beaver  question  for  the  time  at  least. 

The  Beavers  in  our  Adirondack  wilds 
had  increased  from  the  tiny  handful  of 
seven  which  were  liberated  as  a  nu¬ 
cleus  to  what  was  apparently  several 
thousands  over  the  period  of  some  20- 
odd  years,  and  so  numerous  they  were 
that  an  open  season  was  declared,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  another.  Yet  I  never 
could  seem  to  find  a  way  legally  to 
breed  beavers  at  Ark  Farm.  True  I 
could  kill  them  if  I  wanted  to  part 
with  the  dollar-twenty-five  for  a  li¬ 
cense.  When  we  wanted  to  keep  them 
alive,  breed  them  and  make  them  more 
abundant,  the  answer  came  back  “no.” 

But  I  never  lost  heart.  Some  day  I 
felt  the  beavers  would  come  into  the 
lake  of  their  own  accord  and  it  would 
not  have  hurt  my  conscience  one  bit  if 
1  had  “give  ’em  a  hand,”  for  they  were 
just  over  the  divide  along  a  brook 
down  under  Collins  Mountain.  This 
particular  colony  was  small  in  number,  but  they  soon 
shared  the  fate  of  their  historic  ancestors — the 
poachers  and  trappers  sold  their  hides — and  the 
dams  are  empty. 

In  July,  1935,  I  made  a  wild-life  exhibit  at  Old 
Forge,  N.  Y.,  the  occasion  being  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  existence  of  the  Conservation  Department  in 
New7  York  State.  A  fitting  tribute  I  thought,  and  I 
went  to  no  little  effort  to  take  up  and  personally  care 
for  a  nice  collection  of  wild  life.  While  there  I  met 
the  State  trapper,  Charlies  Jordan,  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  were  several  lordly  old  beavers  freshly  taken 
from  the  wilds  because  of  their  depredations  on  pri¬ 
vate  property ;  these  animals  in  question  were  to  be 
subsequently  liberated  in  places  where  they  were 
wanted  or  where  they  might  find  suitable  homes 
upon  State  land.  For  it  is  now  the  purpose  of  the 
Conservation  Department  to  trap  and  liberate  these 
animals,  taking  them  from  places  where  they  are 
causing  trouble  by  dam  building  and 
flooding  private  lands  and  transferring 
them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
being  carried  out  by  our  Department  in 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of 
the  wild. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  at  Old 
Forge,  Charlie  was  suddenly  called 
away  to  pick  up  more  beavers  doing 
mischief,  and  on  our  way  home  he  had 
asked  me  to  hold  these  a  few  days  for 
him  until  his  return,  when  he  would 
liberate  them  at  a  place  already  de¬ 
cided  upon,  not  so  far  from  Ark  Farm, 
but  delays  are  sometimes  disastrous. 
Charlie  failed  to  return  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  If  I  was  disgruntled  no  pro¬ 
test  was  made.  I  had  a  hope  that  he 
forgotten  all  about  it.  But  there  wasn't 
any  such  good  luck.  However,  there 
was  again  delay  and  by  this  time 
Lucky  and  Ducky  had  become  a  part 
of  my  existence.  I  had  kept  them  in  a  large  wire 
enclosure  in  a  pond  at  the  rear  of  the  house  where 
their  every  move  could  be  watched  and  studied 
from  the  back  porch  and  I  spent  hours  there,  or  in 
the  back  window,  which  I  might  well  have  used  in 
the  wood  lot  or  the  plow-field,  but  the  long  felt 
"beaver  dream”  had  at  last  blossomed  into  stern 
reality.  I  had  acquired  a  pair  of  “State”  beavers 
(but  not  for  long).  Daily  I  had  gone  to  the  hills 
to  cut  a  stick  of  pople  for  them,  and  almost  before  I 
knew  it  a  strip  yards  wide  had  appeared  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  for  their  appetites  grew,  as  daily  they  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  pick  them  up  in  my  arms  and  carry 
them  about.  One  day  I  chanced  to  glance  down  at 
Lucky’s  feet  and  discovered  two  toes  missing  from  a 
hind  foot — some  trapper  had  missed.  A  young  boy 
standing  near  me  remarked,  “He’s  lucky,  ain’t  he 
Mr.  Randall,  to  have  any  foot  at  all.” 

WILLET  RANDALL. 
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The  Desert  Shall  Blossom  as  the 

Rose 

“The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos¬ 
som  as  the  rose.”  So  sang  Isaiah  as  he  told  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  word  Gospel  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  is  wrongly  interpreted  as  “God-story.” 
It  should  he  “good  story.”  But  I  like  the  wrong 
meaning,  perhaps  because  I  like  to  be  stubborn  but 
surely  it  is  fitting  that  the  blossoming  desert  should 
be  a  God-story ! 

That  is  what  happened  to  my  garden.  It  was  not 
exactly  a  desert  because  grass  grew  there  and  bind¬ 
weed  and  the  fuzzy  heads  of  white  clover  and  the 
fat  thick  ones  of  red  clover,  and  where  there  was 
nothing  else,  a  thick  carpet  of  the  round,  pleated 
leaves  and  pale  magenta-pink  flowers  of  the  common 
mallow  unrolled  itself  coarsely.  A  garden  of  sorts, 
even  then  and  not  a  solitary  place,  surely,  with  so 
much  of  bee  and  butterfly  life ! 

But  beside  the  bright  and  ordered  confines  of  my 
real  garden,  it  was  a  sort  of  shambles,  such  as  had 
not  the  glory  of  Lebanon  or  Carmel  or  Sharon.  A 
poor  relation  of  a  place,  shaming  the  bright  faces  of 
w  bite  and  gold  lilies  and  spotted  digitalis.  A 
rioting  place  of  all  the  weeds  of  New  England,  where 
tin  cans  were  surreptitiously  tossed  by  the  young¬ 
sters — and  stepped  on  when  the  grass  was  high — 
and  into  whose  verdant  confines  the  wood-pile  spread 
loosely  out  in  the  time  of  sawing  four-foot  logs  of 
birch  and  maple.  The  chip  pile  was  closely  im¬ 
pregnated  with  mallows  and  the  delicate  sprays  of 
the  vetch  vine,  which,  with  the  tough  fingers  of  the 
bindweed,  did  their  climbing  best  to  comouflage  the 
ubiquitious  wood-pile,  adjunct  of  every  farmer's 
backyard  and  too  often  attempting  to  come  around 
into  company  quarters ! 

So  I  decided  that  my  particular  desert  should  also 
blossom,  if  not  like  the  rose,  at  least  like  hollyhocks 
and  Delphiniums  and  primroses.  Yes  and  Zinnias 
and  nasturtiums,  something  which  plebian  wood- 
piles  would  not  dare  stick  their  slivery  toes  in 


eled  in  loam  salvaged  from  between  the  carrots  and 
beets  —  and  lo,  another  chunk  was  added  to  my 
garden ! 

It  is  fortunate  I  don’t  like  my  garden  laid  out 
like  Mt.  Vernon — informality,  that’s  my  watchword. 
And  fortunate  that  there  is  plenty  of  soil  in  the 
other  garden,  although  the  vitamin  rows  begin  to 
stand  up  like  long  and  tufted  mountain  ridges  as  I 
grub  away  for  soil  in  the  valley  at  their  feet.  What 
if  the  men  allege  that  the  original  garden  has  been 
removed  entirely  to  the  other  side  of  the  yard,  over 
the  course  of  years— a  shovelful  at  a  time,  like  the 


Robert  J.  Dowling  sends  vs  this  picture  of  “ George  El¬ 
liott”  his  crowing  hen.  She  was  also  a  good  layer  until 
a  7nink  got  her. 


Notes  From  a  Hillside  Farm 

Winter's  snow  is  with  us  now,  the  fields  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  warm  blanket  and  the  perennial  plants 
and  shrubs  have  their  roots  well  protected.  Over 
the  fields  and  pastures  where  the  snow  is  untrodden 
there  is  very  little  frost  in  the  ground.  Our  first 
snow  came  on  November  18,  about  a  foot,  and  as  the 
ground  was  not  frozen,  much  of  it  next  the  soil 
melted.  Now  we  have  several  inches  more  and  will 
probably  not  see  much  bare  earth  until  Spring. 

We  planted  20  varieties  of  Bearded  Iris  last 
Spring  and  they  made  good  growth,  so  we  expect  a 
beautiful  bed  next  Spring.  A  year  ago  we  planted 
a  bed  of  tulips.  After  their  tops  died  last  July  we 
dug  the  bulbs  and  found  a  considerable  increase  in 
;number  and  some  were  much  larger  than  those  we 
planted.  All  bloomed  last  Spring  and  now  we  won¬ 
der  what  the  bloom  will  be  like  next  Spring. 

We  were  interested  in  the  remarks  from  Long 
Acres  regarding  apple  varieties,  in  the  December  7 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Most  of  the  varieties  he  names 
are  grown  here  but  McIntosh  and  Wealthy  are  the 
only  ones  that  amount  to  much  commercially.  Cort¬ 
land  is  not  grown  much  yet,  but  I  believe  thot  it 
will  be  a  good  variety  to  plant.  With  us  King  is  a 
poor  bearer  and  is  not  profitable  on  that  account. 
Our  old  stand-by,  the  Baldwin,  suffered  so  much 
damage  from  winter-killing  two  years  ago  that  grow¬ 
ers  are  afraid  to  plant  it  now.  It  may  be  that  the 
main  market  demand  of  the  future  will  be  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  apple  than  the  Baldwin  and.  as  Mr. 
Reber  well  says,  “It  is  poor  policy  to  raise  something 
the  public  does  not  want.”  We  have  a  fine  variety 
that  he  does  not  name— Northern  Spy.  Although  it  is 
rather  slow  iu  coming  into  bearing  it  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  varieties  under  our  conditions. 

We  cannot  raise  apples  that  will  bring  a  profitable 
Price  unless  we  spray  or  dust  our  orchards.  Apple 
scab  is  our  worst  pest  but  it  is  crowded  hard  by  the 
railroad  worm  and  codling  moth  and,  if  the  Summer 
is  wet,  we  have  considerable  sooty-blotch.  The 
standard  recommendation  is  five  to  seven  sprays 


amongst ! 

After  a  few  day's  labor  with  the  digging  fork, 
prying  at  the  tough  and  tenuous  roots  of  the  grass 
clods — for  I  began  at  the  worst  end — I  decided  that 
it  would  have  to  be  built  after  the  fashion  of  Rome, 
a  little  at  a  time!  I  felt  that  I  had  the  12  labors 
of  Hercules  laid  out  before  me  and  my  back  said 
that  sluicing  out  30-year  stables  and  finding  three¬ 
headed  dogs  was  as  nothing  to  this!  After  all,  I 
did  not  need  so  much  room,'  this  year !  After  all,  it 
would  be  good  to  have  something  to  look  forward  to, 
like  the  Golden  apple  of  Hesperides!  After  all,  I 
really  could  find  room  for  the  annual  Phlox  and 
larkspur  down  the  perennial  border  if  I  squeezed 
the  trout  lilies  and  wild  geranium  a 
little!  And  if  things  were  too  quarrel¬ 
some,  I  could  always  infringe  a  little 
more  upon  my  neighbor  on  the  other 
side,  the  vegetable  garden.  (If  I  went 
for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  I  should  not 
hear  the  maledictions  of  the  men ! ) 

So  that  first  Spring  I  vented  my 
agony  on  the  spread  of  grass,  that  un¬ 
even,  hummocky  expanse  beneath 
which,  I  found  to  my  sorrow,  was  the 
ancient  remains  of  the  ash  pile  from 
long-ago  Winters  of  coal-burning  stoves 
in  the  parlor !  Ashes !  I  felt  it  was 
futile,  for  I  remembered  at  once  the 
large  surface  which  was  ashes!  They 
had  once  sufficed  to  fill  a  vital  need 
and  had  smoothed  off  the  contours  of 
rough  land  out  where  “no  one  would 
ever  want  that  mass  of  weeds  and 
coal.  Let  nature  take  its  course !” 

Which  she  did  in  her  inevitable  grassy 
way  and  now,  the  ashes  forgotten,  long 
had  the  seeking  fingers  of  the  garden 
reached  out  to  that  uncouth  thatch  of 
matted  green. 

As  I  sat  in  the  sun  I  remembered 
that  Dahlias  love  ashes,  any  kind  of  ashes.  I  al¬ 
ways  emptied  my  wood  ashes  around  their  greedy 
feet  all  Summer.  That  was  my  only  hope  so  the 
Dahlias  gathered  themselves  together  from  all  over 
the  garden.  They  put  their  toes  down  in  to  the 
ash  pile  that  I  had  resurrected,  like  the  mound  build¬ 
ers  of  an  archeologist  and  which  had  been  rejuve¬ 
nated  with  good  garden  soil.  And  they  liked  it. 

The  ell  of  my  garden  grew  by  shovelfuls  and  had 
a  permanent  scalloped  appearance.  All  Summer,  as 
I  found  a  clump  of  Phlox  being  choked  by  the 
Physostegia  or  the  Coreopsis  lanceolata  running  wild 
with  the  blue  bells  of  the  Platycodon.  I  carefully 
removed  yet  another  cart  of  tenacious  sods,  shov- 


stones  which  built  the  wall  of  Thebes.  What  if  they 
challenge  that  soon  there  will  be  not  least  spot  for 
the  wood-pile  or  the  rubbish  can  or  even  a  chicken 
coop ! 

So  I  gradually  forced  the  flowers  of  the  mallow 
to  make  way  before  the  marching  feet  of  the  velvet¬ 
faced  pansies  and  the  lacy  bushes  of  Cosmos.  Where 
the  tangled  June  grass  ramped  high,  wide  and  hand¬ 
some  by  the  side  of  the  garage,  I  made  a  lintel  post 
into  the  garden  by  means  of  a  Forsythia  shoot  from 
the  prolific  old  bush  at  the  shed  door  of  my  mothers’ 
birthplace.  Against  the  building  I  put  hollyhocks, 
tall  ste.eples  of  white  and  rose  and  red,  to  give 
beauty  where  beauty  was  not.  At  the  rear,  the  tall¬ 


The  Start  of  a  Substantial  Poultry  Flock 

ness  of  Heleniums  and  golden  glow  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  asters  made  a  screen  that  shuts  forever  the 
wood-pile  back  into  its  own  domains  as  well  as  the 
calf-lot  beyond. 

Well,  there  is  still  a  strip  of  land  where  mallows 
will  spring  up  like  dragon’s  teeth  and  which  will 
be  gradually  chopped  down  and  dug  out  until  “it 
shall  blossom  abundantly  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
and  singing.”  Se  need  we  not  to  have  places  of 
wilderness  and  deserts  at  our  door-step;  so  may  we 
all,  with  a  spade  and  shovel  and  strong  will— and 
backs — attack  the  barren  places  and  make  them 
bloom,  even  as  Isaiah  said. 

Vermont.  Frances  stockwell  roveix. 


each  season  but  one  grower,  F.  W.  Morse,  has  been 
producing  crops  with  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  showing  fungus  or  insect  injury  by  using  two 
sprays  a  year. 

Here  in  Maine  we  have  what  is  called  the  90  per¬ 
cent  club.  During  July  any  grower  who  wishes  to 
try  for  membership  may  notify  the  State  Horticul¬ 
turist  and  nominate  the  variety  or  varieties  on 
which  he  wishes  to  try  to  win  membership.  To 
win  the  membership  on  a  variety  he  must  produce 
at  least  200  bushels  of  that  variety  and  they  must 
be  at  least  90  per  cent  free  from  fungus  and  insect 
injury.  At  picking  time  a  representative  of  the  State 
Horticulturist  visits  the  orchard  and  by  inspection 
of  the  fruit  actual  count  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  portion,  determine  what  the 
actual  percentage  of  clean  fruit  is.  A 
grower  may  win  membership  on  several 
varieties  if  he  nominates  them  and 
each  variety  meets  the  requirements. 
At  a  Winter  meeting  of  the  State 
Pomological  Society  the  names  of  the 
growers  who  win  membership  in  the 
club  are  made  public. 

Mr.  Morse  gave  a  demonstration  of 
his  method  of  spraying  at  a  gathering 
of  orchardists  last  Summer.  He  used 
a  cluster  of  nozzles  that  gave  a  real 
fog  and  he  worked  over  the  tree  until 
the  foliage  and  fruit  were  completely 
coated.  In  one  word  his  secret  was 
thoroughness. 

Recently  our  County  Agent  gave  a 
demonstration  of  egg  candling  before 
the  local  boys’  4-H  club.  He  showed 
the  difference  between  strictly  fresh 
eggs  and  storage  eggs  and  also  showed 
how  eggs  with  blood  spots  and  meat 
spots  appear.  The  boys  were  greately 
interested  and  got  a  clear  idea  of  the 
way  a  large  part  of  one  farm  product 
is  graded  and  handled  before  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer.  H.  L.  SMITH. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
the  Northern  Spy  apple.  At  its  best  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  top-notch  of  quality,  but  only 
here  and  there  does  it  grow  in  this  way.  and  the 
quantity  available  never  makes  much  appearance  in 
the  New  York  market.  In  season  they  may  be  found 
on  fruit-stands  in  Albany.  This  Winter  we  found  a 
few  in  a  store  temporarily  kept  by  a  moving  van 
man  with  a  farm  in  Columbia  County.  N.  Y,  He 
brought  down  a  lot  of  choice  Spies  and  those  who 
knew  them  had  a  feast. 
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Now,  more  than  ever,  you  need 
a  Silo — for  storage  to  save 
feed  and  improve  its  quality  and 
laise  the  salability  of  your  stock. 
But  when  you  buy  a  Silo,  “Build 
to  Endure” — with  Marietta  Con¬ 
crete.  Marietta  Famous,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Bed  Wood,  hinged  doors; 
perfected  concrete  stave  construc¬ 
tion;  trowelled,  smooth  surface 
interior  -and  white  finished  ex¬ 
terior.  and  other  exclusive  Mari¬ 
etta  features.  (Also  Oregon  clear 
fir  wood  silos.) 

SEE  OUR 
EXHIBIT 

And  ask  for  Special  Prices  at  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARM  SHOW 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Jan.  18th 

BOOTHS  245-246 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  ”R” 

Main  Factory  &  Office  Branch  Factory 
MARIETTA,  OHIO.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MARIETTA 

CONCRETE 

SILOS 


ERADICATE 

YOUR 


Weed  Hoc. 


Digs -Lifts -Rolls-Jostles 


The  Weed  Hog 
ease  of  quack 


has  never  yet  met  a 
grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion  !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Iiog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for 
thousands  of  others. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW- 
DEPTH  DIGGER  for  all  tillage  purposes.  \'j| 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  find  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  iostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
v/  humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  R,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  NOW  .  .  . 
BEFORE  PRICES  ADVANCE! 


•  Recover  your  old  wood  stave  silo  with 
Crainelox  Spiral  Covering. Make  it  a  famous 
Craine  Triple  Wall  at  %  cost  of  a  new  silo! 
Order  now  and  beat  rising  material  costs. 
New  Craine-Notco  Silo  •  Korok  Tile  Stave  Silo 
Send  at  once  for  information  on  these  latest 
improvements  in  masonry  silos.  Or  Crasco 
Wood  Stave,  Utility  Low  Cost,  or  Concrete 
Silos.  Free  household  equipment  plus  big 
savings  for  early  buyers.  Write  today! 
Craine,  Inc.  51  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8 


Ottcoi'-  A  GUIDE  for 


POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F  .Payne,  H.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you — 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs  — 

Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  Mew  York  City 


Planting  “In  the  Moon ” 


Has  it  boon  absolutely  proven  that  the 
phases  of  the  moon  have  anything  to  do 
with  planting  and  growth  of  root  crops, 
potatoes  or  corn?  J.  H. 

New  York. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  discussion 
about  the  possible  effect  of  the  moon  on 
the  time  of  planting  various  crops.  Some 
people  have  believed  in  it  and  still  do, 
others  have  never  paid  any  attention  to 
it  and  yet  succeeded  with  their  crops.  I 
know  two  cases  of  this  sort.  One  was  a 
farmer  where  I  worked  by  the  month  as 
a  hired  man.  He  did  practically  every¬ 
thing  according  to  the  moon  and  signs. 
The  manure  was  hauled  out  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  moon  and  so  on  with  the 
planting,  harvesting,  butchering  the  hogs, 
and  even  cutting  down  trees  for  fuel. 
Just  how  much  lie  actually  believed  all 
of  this  I  do  not  know.  He  was  a  very 
interesting  man  with  a  large  and  fertile 
farm  and  he  knew  how  to  do  good  farm¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  probability  of  good  crops 
whether  he  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
moon  or  not  was  quite  favorable. 

Another  man  not  far  away,  with  a 
farm  of  about  the  same  quality,  paid  pos- 
tively  no  attention  to  the  moon  and  signs 
so  far  as  doing  the  work  was  concerned. 
Yet  his  crops  compared  quite  favorably 
with  the  other  man’s.  So  far  as  I  know 
they  never  argued  about  the  matter  or 
compared  notes  especially,  hut  I  was  an 
unprejudiced  observer  and  saw  the  re¬ 
sults. 

It  might  seem  that  a  man  who  was  so 
tied  up  with  certain  times  of  the  moon 
for  doing  his  work  would  have  difficulty 
in  getting  the  work  done,  but  it  did  not 
go  that  way.  In  all  the  time  I  worked 
for  this  good  farmer  the  moon  never  in¬ 
terfered  with  our  having  a  seasonable 
job  to  do.  Things  -seemed  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  in  an  ideal  way  so  far  as  that 
was  concerned. 

There  was  one  farm  job,  that  of  sowing 
the  turnip  seed,  which  was  clone  in  a 
certain  time  of  the  moon,  after  sunset. 
Anybody  who  knows  how  turnip  seed 
acts  will  see  the  force  of  that  method. 
Turnip  seed  germinates  quickly.  It  was 
usually  sown  in  the  corn  ground  after 
the  last  cultivation  when  the  ground  was 
mellow.  This  -seed  scattered  in  after  sun¬ 
set  found  a  very  congenial  spot  to  make 
germination.  It  actually  started  that 
first  night  and  got  going  sufficiently  so 
that  the  next  day,  even  though  clear,  did 
not  dry  it  out.  If  it  had  been  sown  in 
early  morning  while  the  ground  was  still 
dewy  it  would  undoubtedly  have  tried  to 
start  but  would  have  been  set-backed  by 
the  heat  of  the  day.  This  did  contain  a 
practical  idea. 

I  have  never  been  any  great  hand  to 
sneer  at  somebody  who  thought  a  little 
differently  from  what  I  did  about  agri¬ 
cultural  matters.  As  a  young  man  I  had 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  as  a 
rule,  but  after  thirty  year’s  experience  in 
watching  developments  in  agriculture 
and  the  coming  to  pass  of  things  that 
we  would  not  have  believed  possible,  I 


am  less  inclined  than  ever  to  laugh  at 
people  who  work  according  to  the  moon. 

I  cannot  see  personally  how  that  makes 
any  difference  in  the  planting  of  seeds, 
but  there  have  been  many  things  that  I 
did  not  understand  which  now  have  been 
made  so  clear  that  we  all  know  about 
them  and  know  that  they  are  so.  Perhaps 
we  shall  learn  something  more  definite 
about  the  moon,  hut  at  present  I  pay  no 
attention  to  it  and  am  more  concerned 
about  having  my  soil  in  proper  condition 
and  using  good  seed  and  giving  the  plants 
proper  care  afterward  than  in  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  W.  W.  H. 

Making  a  Living  on  the 
Farm 

I  have  lost  my  business  position  but 
have  made  and  saved  some  money.  This 
gives  me  an  income,  but  not  quite  enough 
to  live  comfortably  in  the  city.  Could  1 
buy  a  farm  for  about  $3,000  near  New 
York  City  for  subsistence  farming  only? 
What  could  I  reasonably  expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  way  of  vegetables,  fruit,  milk, 
eggs,  etc.?  A.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  much  of  a  farm 
could  be  had  near  New  York  City  for 
$3,000.  That  would  have  to  be  merely  a 
place  where  chickens  could  be  kept  and 
perhaps  some  vegetable  gardening  done. 
A  little  farther  away  in  Connecticut  or 
New  Jersey  or  possibly  Dutchess  or 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  something 
in  this  line  might  be  available.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  personal  investigation  to 
see  whether  you  could  find  it  in  a  locality 
where  you  wanted  to  live.  You  cannot  spe¬ 
cially  advise  anyone  to  invest  money  in 
even  a  small  farm,  unless  he  is  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  business,  because  the 
profit  he  may  make  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  how  the  farm  is  handled. 

If  one  is  figuring  on  selling  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  products  he  certainly  should  pick 
out  some  place  where  he  can  sell  them 
locally,  either  to  grocery  stores  or  by  the 
roadside  rather  than  attempting  to  ship 
such  things  to  New  York  City  where 
small  shipments  are  always  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Milk,  except  for  family  use. 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  If  you  have 
a  family  that  can  use  the  supply,  per¬ 
haps  a  family  cow  might  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  Chickens  are  more  hopeful, 
because  the  investment  in  them  is  not 
large,  and  one  may  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  he  has  without  difficulty  as 
he  desires. 

A  piece  of  land  with  two  acres  tillable 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  very  large 
amount  of  vegetables.  In  fact  half  an 
acre  will  grow  all  the  vegetables,  includ¬ 
ing  potatoes,  that  an  ordinary  family 
can  use.  Fruit  is  something  that  would 
have  to  be  developed  gradually.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  a  quick  crop,  and,  where 
there  is  a  local  market,  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  sell  say  a  hundred  quarts  from 
a  small  patch  at  a  good  price  provided 
they  are  better  than  the  average  kind 
sold  at  the  stores. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  possibilities 
in  farming,  but  there  is  plenty  of  work 
and  some  discouragement,  and  frequently 
very  slow  returns  for  the  work,  all  of 
which  may  seem  very  troublesome  to  a 
person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  regular  salary  every  week  or  mouth. 


An  Old  Windmill  of  the  Type  Long  Used  in  Holland 
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Coming  Farm  Meetings 

•Tan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  25  -  29.  —  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Jan.  26-29. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-29.  —  Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Feb.  15-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Itliact. 

Mar.  4-6.  —  18th  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Equipment  Show,  State  Institute, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


Business  Bits 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
the  new  name  of  an  old  company,  known 
previously  as  American  Chain  Co.,  Inc. 
Long  recognized  as  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  chains  for  all  purposes, 
the  American  Chain  Co.  has  since  1924 
become  a  leader  also  in  the  production  of 
wire  rope  or  cable  for  all  purposes.  It 
was  this  fact  which  caused  the  directors 
of  the  corporation  to  enlarge  the  name  to 
American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.  Among 
its  137  widely  known  products  are  the 
"Weed  tire  chains  and  the  Page  fence. 


“Profitable  Chick  Battery  and  Laying 
Cage  Management”  is  an  instructive 
booklet  covering  this  branch  of  the  poul¬ 
try  industry.  It  will  be  mailed  free  to 
poultrymen  in  the  Northeastern  States 
by  the  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


“How  to  Increase  Your  Dairy  Dollar.” 
An  attractive  book  that  contains  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  everyone  who  keeps 
cows.  It's  free — address  Park  &  Pollard 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“How  to  Train  Colts.”  This  book  will 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  contemplates 
training  colts.  Sent  free  upon  request  to 
Spohn  Medicine  Co.,  Box  711,  Goshen, 
Ind. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOW  TO  GET  TOP 
MARKET  PRICES 

FOR  YOUR  FIELD  AND 
VEGETABLE  CROPS! 

You’ll  get  top  market  prices 
for  top  quality  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  but  you  must  start  with  top 
quality  seeds 7  You  can’t  make  money 
with  small  crops  of  poor  quality 
from  run-out  Beed.  Buy  PROVEN 
quality  seeds  and  the  same  land 
and  labor  will  bring  higher  returns. 

THEY  DO  IT- SO 

CAN  YOU!  For  three 

generations,  Isbell’s  north¬ 
ern-grown  seeds  have  been  known 
for  their  freshness,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  drought  and  dis¬ 
ease  resistance.  Look  what  UBers 
say:  Mr.  Ferris  of  N.  Y.  got  a 
good  drought-season  corn  crop 
from  Isbell  seed  when  neighbors 
had  none — Klaus  of  Ind.  got  1500 
bushels  cucumbers  from  Isbell 
seed  on  4  acres — Adams  of  Conn, 
raised  625  bushels  rutabagas  on 
one  acre  from  Isbell  seeds  — ■ 

Payton  of  Ill.  says  "Got  top 
prices  for  tomatoes  grown  from  Isbell  seeds.”  —  Farley 
of  Michigan  reports  on  Isbell  seed  corn:  "I  always  have 
crops  when  my  neighbors  either  have  none  or  a  very 
poor  grade.  I  have  grown  this  variety  for  several  years 
and  heartily  recommend  It.”  It's  Isbell’s  Polar  Yellow 
Dent  Corn,  and  his  crop  shells  75  bushels  per  acre. 


MONEY-MAKING 

SPECIALS! 

Michigan  Globe  On¬ 
ion  gets  premium 
prices.  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  Corn  in 
growing  demand  I 
Famous  IabellHoney 
Rock  Muskmelon  for 
real  profits.  Seethem 
in  our  new  FREE 
catalog:  .Write TODAY! 


FREE!  BIG  NEW  BARGAIN 

f  atai  Isbell  hua  been  supplying: 

■  ALUto-  dependable  seeds  to  New 
York  grrowers  for  8  generations,  and,  for 
1937,  Isbell  offers  you  exceptional  values, 
many  pages  of  money-making:  specials,  fine 
flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  for  your  garden 
in  the  big:,  new  FREE  catalog:.  Write 
TODAY  for  vour  copy — see  why  Isbell's 
double-tested  seeds  are  money-makers  for 
grrowers!  Send  at  once!  ISBELL  SEED  CO.v 
141  Mechanic  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ston's  GIANT 

OXHEART 

TOMATO 

The  big  tomato  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about. 
One  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  introduced.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  shape  and  size. 
Outstanding  variety. 
Giant  of  them  all.  Per¬ 
fect  in  form  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Almost  seedless. 
Order  now.  Full  size 
packet  10c  postpaid. 
FJ’U  I?  f?  NEW  CATALOG  with  accurate  planting 
r  |\  r.  r.  and  spraying  charts,  vitamin  values  and 
easy  cultures  not  found  elsewhere.  Don’t 
be  limited  to  a  small  selection,  but  order  from  our  large 
list  of  over  1100  best  old  and  many  new  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
this  interesting  new  FREE  book  today.  It’s  different. 


THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

t42  E.  Spring  St.  87th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 


Send  for 

DREER’S 

1937 


CARDEN 


Plan  your  garden 
now.  You  can 
make  it  the  envy  of 
your  neighborhood 
with  Dreer’s  big, 
helpful  Garden 
Book  (more  than  a 
catalog)  and  Dreer’s 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants. 
Their  vigor  and  top 
quality  assure  finer 
flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  New  strains 
and  novelties — and  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Reasonable  prices  —  many  spe¬ 
cial  values. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

40  Dreer  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Y 


Seed  Book-rf 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds — all 
leading  varieties,  newest  earlyMf^^ 
strains  for  heavy  yield  and  highest^ 
market  prices.  Luscious  vegeta¬ 
bles.  finest  flowers.  Low  prices. 

Write  today  for  Maule’s 
Seed  Book,  and  Easv- 
1’ayment  Plan  to  use 
if  you  wish. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

322  Maule  Bldg..  Phila., 


,-s 
se 


dew  Garden  ffook 


Highest  qualil 
r  fruit  trees,  seeds 
r  flowers.  Surprisingly 
r  low  prices.  Colorfully 
r  illustrated.  83  years  fair 
dealings.  Write  today l 
STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  607  Palnesville,  Ohio 


FREE  I 


S  H  U  M  WAY’S  Jf 

FANCY  PICKLING  & 

CUCUMBER 


Earliest  of  all,  perfect  shape,  enormous  crop-  I 
per.  Big  money  crop;  customer  reports  10^_ 

gals,  of  pickles  besides  $5.75  worth  sold  from  15  _ 

hills.  $600  per  acre  income.  75  seeds  FREE  with  big 
Seed  &  Nursery  catalog.  Send  Sc  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

R.  H.  SHU  MW  AY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  46 1 ,  Rockford,  Illinois  Established  1870 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

The  earlier  you  get  with  your  Cabbage.  Cauliflower. 
Egg  Plant,  Lettuce,  Pepper  and  Tomato  to  the  market, 
the  more  you  get.  for  it.  Why  not  order  your  plants 
from  us?  We  sell  only  transplanted  plants. 

COMSTOCK  NURSERIES,  INC., 

P  0.  BOX  14  -  VALLEY  STREAM.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plants  on  L.  I. 


Every  flower  and  vegetable  worth 
growing.  Many  lower  prices  for  1937. 

W.  Atlea  Burpee  Co.,  693  Burped  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


urpee's 

SEED 'CATALOG 


The  Winter  Loaf 

There  are  dozens  of  ways  for  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  midwinter  offering  to  birds, 
saving  them  from  much  suffering  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  enjoyment  to 
the  giver.  An  evergreen  branch  or  the 
discarded  Christmas  tree  may  be  the  basis 
for  the  offering.  A  growing  tree  will  not 
endure  the  treatment.  Mix  together  a 
collection  of  ground  meat,  bread  or  crack¬ 
er  crumbs,  wheat,  hemp  seed,  cracked 
corn,  buckwheat,  apple  parings  cut  in 
small  pieces,  mountain  ash  or  other  dried 
berries,  waste  meat  of  any  sort — in  fact, 
anything  that  birds  will  eat.  If  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  so  that 
plenty  of  fresh  grit  is  not  available,  add 
oyster  shell,  sand,  or  coal  ashes  and 
cinders.  Bind  these  together  with  more 
than  the  same  quantity  of  fat  from  beef 
suet  or  mutton.  Heat  piping  hot,  and 
cover  them  over  the  tree.  Save  all  drip 
by  holding  a  pan  under  the  branch  while 
the  hot  mixture  is  being  poured  over  it. 
The  cold  will  cause  it  to  quickly  harden, 
and  the  birds  will  enjoy  picking  over  the 
fat  and  the  “plums”  it  contains. 

The  discarded  bouquets  of  bittersweet 
and  the  dried  holly  berries  will  add  to  the 
feast.  If  you  can  visit  a  swamp  early 
enough  in  the  season,  you  will  find  an 
abundance  of  berries  of  all  sorts,  cornel, 
sumach,  black  alder,  and  a  lot  more.  In 
fact,  there  are  so  many  berries  in  Fall 
that  one  wonders  what  they  were  made 
for.  Yet  before  Winter  is  half  over  they 
are  gone  unless  you  save  a  part.  Then 
the  birds  will  thank  you  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  which  they  seldom  make  themselves. 

The  bags  of  net  in  which  onions  and 
oranges  are  sold  are  convenient  for  of¬ 
fering  broken  squash  or  pumpkin  seeds, 
cracked  nuts,  and  the  soft  suet  which 
crumbles  so  easily  but  which  they  really 
like  better  than  the  firmer  pieces.  You 
can  also  use  them  for  the  drippings  which 
you  have  remelted  and  molded  into 
square  cakes.  bf.sste  l.  put x am. 


American  Egrets  in  the 
North 

The  appearance  of  beautiful  white  her¬ 
ons  along  the  shores  of  many  ponds  and 
reservoirs  last  Fall,  as  well  as  on  the 
marshes  along  the  coast,  has  attracted 
much  attention,  as  well  as  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  what  they  were,  and  where  did 
they  come  from. 

The  large  ones  are  the  American  egrets, 
while  the  smaller  ones  would  be  either 
the  showy  egret,  or  the  white  phase  of 
the  little  blue  heron.  They  breed  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  after  the  breeding 
season  is  over  individuals  wander  north 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  New  England, 
retreating  to  the  South  at  the  approach 
!  of  Winter.  Last  season  there  were  more 
|  than  in  many  years,  and  their  striking 
whiteness  along  the  edge  of  a  pond  at¬ 
tracts  the  attention  of  everyone. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was 
from  the  egrets  the  beautiful  plumes, 
known  as  egrets,  and  worn  by  the  ladies, 
were  taken  during  the  breeding  season, 
and,  as  the  birds  had  to  be  killed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  plumes,  they  were  nearing  ex¬ 
tinction,  when  they  were  given  protection 
by  both  State  and  Federal  laws.  They  are 
increasing  as  those  know  who  spend  the 
Winter  in  Florida,  and  it  is  because  of 
their  increasing  numbers  that  we  are 
doubtless  indebted  for  their  visit  in  such 
numbers  this  year.  w.  F.  s. 


Course  in  Turf  Management 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  at  New 
Brunswick,  announces  a  one-week  course 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  greenkeep- 
ers,  landscape  architects,  estate  managers 
and  cemetery  officials  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  successful  establishment  and 
management  of  turf  on  golf  courses, 
lawns  and  parks. 

This  will  be  held  February  15-20.  The 
work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions,  supplemented  by  laboratory  demon¬ 
strations,  on  such  subjects  as  soils  and 
soil  management,  use  of  fertilizers  and 
lime,  drainage,  turf  plants,  insect  pests, 
diseases,  seeds  and  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  the  ninth  annual  course 
on  turf  management  to  be  given  by  the 
college,  and  is  open  to  any  resident  more 
than  18  years  of  age.  Tuition  is  free,  the 
only  cost  being  a  registration  fee  and  a 
|  small  charge  for  outline  of  lectures. 
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Maule’s  Seeds 

at  New  Low  Prices/ 


1  w  iiv  at  inese  low  prices  tor  Maule  s 
"  tested,  guaranteed  seeds.  Order 
right  away,  to  save  real  money  and 
see  for  yourself  on  your  own  ground 
what  splendid  crops  they  grow — then 
we  know  you  will  plant  Maule’s  seeds 
year  after  year!  There  are  none  better 
at  any  price. 

If  you  do  not  have  Maule’s  Seed  Book  for  1937, 
check  below.  This  ad  will  not  appear  again — cut 
,.L  Lbefore  you  forget. _  (Maule  customers,  please 


it  out  before  you  forget.  (””1: 
use  your  regular  order  blank.) 

WRITE  IN  QUANTITIES  AND  COST,  BELOW 

BCCtS  Crosby’*  Egyptian  One  of  best  Earlies.  Rapid 
growing,  deep  red;  medium  tops,  ideal  for 
^bunching.  Oz.  10c;  V*  lb.  30c;  %  4gc;  ^ 

%WY  Carrots  Panver*  Half-Long  Enormous  7  to  7VS 

,  .  , ,  ln-  orange  roots,  heavy  cropper.  Fine 

gggpr  tor  table,  also  storing,  shipping,  stock-feeding. 

Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  30c;  %  lb.  50c;  Lb.  85c. 
Perfection  Chantenay  Golden-yellow  fine-grained,  ten¬ 
der.  sweet,  5  to  6  in.  long,  1%  in.  thick:  Excellent  for 
hunching.  Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  30c;  %  lb.  50c;  Lb.  85o. 

CUCUmhPF  Arlington  White  Spine  Very  early. 

.  Prolific.  7  to  8  in.  long,  dark  green, 
square-ended,  2 Vs  in.  thick.  White,  crisp,  solid  flesh 

Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  35c;  %  lb.  55o;  Lb.  90c, 

LettUCF;  May  King  Early,  medium-sized,  compact, 
quick-growing.  Light  green;  golden  heart. 
Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  35c;  %  lb.  55c;  Lb.  90c. 

Muskmelon  Tip  Top  LarSe-  sweet,  juicy, 

iwiusniUClUll  salmon.  Nearly  round,  ribbed, 
some  net.  Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  35c;  %  lb.  55c;  Lb.  90c. 

Onion  J;ai'se  sweet  Spanish  Largest  of  Yellow 
.  Globes.  4  to  6(4  in.  White,  very  sweet.  Ex¬ 
cellent  shipper.  Oz.  10c;  V*  lb.  40c;  %  lb.  75c;  Lb.  $1.45. 

Fenner  „R.uby  Kin®  Thick.  sweet  flesh,  mild.  !>  to 

*  6  ui.  long,  3  to  4  in.  across.  Ripens  red 

Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  40c;  %  lb.  75c;  Lb.  $1.45. 

Pumnkin  Smal1  Su9ap  (Pie)  extra  fine:  best  for 
F  Pies,  canning,  market,  8  to  10  in. 

Oz.  10c;  !4  lb.  30c;  %  lb.  45c;  Lb.  75c. 

Radish  Scarlet  T5rn'D  White-Tipped  Very  early. 

ready  m  2o  days.  Crisp,  tender,  delicious. 
Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  25c;  %  lb.  40c;  Lb.  70c. 

Long  Scarlet  Short  Top  Thick  6-in.  roots,  tender  skin 
white  tip.  Best  long  red  radish. 

Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  30c;  %  lb.  45c;  Lb.  75c. 
Rutabaua  lmprovetl  PurplB  Top  Sweet,  fine- 

.  U  grained,  yellow  flesh.  Large,  keeps  all 

winter;  heavy  cropper. 

Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  25c;  %  lb.  35c;  Lb.  55c. 

Suinach  Bloom><Hle.  Reselectsd  Thick,  dark  green, 
'■'“crumpled.  Hard'-  for  early  sowing. 

Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  20c;  %  lb.  25c;  Lb.  40c. 

SflUaSh  Summer,  Earliest  Whits  Bush  (Patty  Pan) 
^  “Flattened;  scalloped  edges.  White  flesh. 

Oz.  10c;  ]4  lb.  30c;  %  lb.  50c;  Lb.  85c. 
Winter,  Golden  Delicious  Very  thick,  extra  fine  orange 
flesh.  Heavy  yield.  Measures  about  10  in.  each  wav 

Oz.  10c ;  %  lb.  35c;  %  lb.  60c;  Lb.  $j  00. 

Tomato1  mpr?ved  Ston®  Larse-  bright  red.  smooth. 

solid  delicious.  Ripens  evenly,  no  cracks. 
Oz.  I  Oc ;  %  lb.  40c;  %  lb.  75c;  Lb.  $1.45. 

Turniu  f  h°®°Ln  JaPanes«  Large;  white  skin  and 
r  flesh,  fine  flavor.  Foliage  makes  tasty  greens. 
Oz.  10c;  %  lb.  25c;  %  lb.  40c;  Lb.  65c. 


Crosbt/’s 

Egyptian 

Beet 


Quantity  Cost 


Danvers 

Half- 

Long 

Carrot 


Large 

Sweet 

Span¬ 

ish 

Onion 


Shogoin 

Japanese 

Turnip 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  THIS  ORDER 
All  These  Seeds  Are  Mailed  Postpaid 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 


326  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  $ . Send  postpaid.  Seeds  ordered  above. 

Name . . 

Address .  /1W 

□  i  iio  not  have  Maule  s  Seed  Book.  Please 
bend  it. 


v  per 
OUNCE 


Larger  Quantities 
Also  Reduced 
—  see  below 


Use  this  ad  to 
order,  or  write 
a  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  and  quan¬ 
tities  wanted 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley.  Silage,  Corn, 
Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 
Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets, 
Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed  Canary 
Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  fertilize  soils,  treat  seeds,  protect  crops. 

Write  for  Descriptive 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R 


Early  to  Late 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corns 

Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 

Circulars  and  Prices 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS  ARE  BEST 

GARDEN  and  FIELD  SEEDS  grown  in  cool  summer  climate  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Country  are  hardy  and  vigorous.  Plant  diseases  of  the  south  are  unknown 
on  our  Seed  farms  in  Western  New  York. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  Seed  Catalogue. 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


etable  Seed  Users  / 


IF  YOU  have  never  tried  our  Garden  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
by  all  means  seud  for  our  catalog  and  attractive  prices.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  get  acquainted.  Others  have  found  them 
profitable  year  after  year.  Get  tills  catalog  at  once.  Our  quality  and 
prices  will  please  you.  ATTENTION — -Market  Gardeners!  Write  us  for 

our  special  Wholesale  Price  List  to  Market  Gardeners. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Box  9,  Canton,  Ohio 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY  BOOK! 


Our  new  illustrated  berry  book  contains  a  lull  description  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them 
Also  many  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  It’s  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  todav 

n.A.Y3XrBR  13X109,  Box  103,  SalisBury,  IWXcL 
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Only  16  "Klnfl  of  the  North” 
Peppers,  completely  cever 
the  top  of  this  standard 
bushel  basket 


•HARRIS  SCJtDS  * 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH  1 

For  years  we  have  specialized  in  growing  and  breeding  our 
special  early  strains  of  vegetables.  They  have  proved  outstand¬ 
ing  for  their  remarkable  vigor,  high  yield  and  fine  flavor  not  only 
in  the  North  where  the  seasons  are  short,  but  wherever  grown. 

Try  some  of  these  outstanding  varieties: 

“King  of  the  North”  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper. 

Ny state  Tomato  (NEW) 

Remarkable  for  the  heavy  yield  and  solid  fruit 

Harris  Ballhead  Cabbage 

The  finest  Danish  type  grown 

Early  Bancross  39-Sweet  Corn 

10  days  earlier  is  this  Golden  Cross  Bantam 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  highest  quality  Certified 
Field  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  etc.,  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
new  catalog.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO,  Inc,  R.  F.  D.  21,  Coldwaler,  N.  Y- 

1937  catalogue  nmt/ieadif 


J 


Sow  HARRIS  SEEDS  for  Earlier  Crops  . .  Better  Yields 


BIG  FARM  SEED 
DISPLAY  at  the 
i  FARM  SHOW  j 
\  BOOTH  452-5  / 


A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 

COME..  /  SEE../ 


Visit  out  Display  at  the  Pennsylvania  FARM 
SHOW.  Let  us  explain  the  importance  of 
sowing  good,  clean  seed. 

More  than  80,000  farmers  have  planted  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Quality  Farm  Seeds.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  are 
dependable, clean,hardy. .  free  from  weeds,  and  will 
make  money  for  you.  See  our  Exhibit  of  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans,  and  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

May  we  quote  you  on  Hoffman’s  Extra  Quality 
Seeds?  New  Catalog  ready  soon  . . .  write  TODAY. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  211,  Landisviile  (Lancaster  County).  Pa. 


Quality  'Farm  Seeds 


Since 

1899 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals .  Shrubs.Vines.Roses.Berries 


MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to  the  planter 
at  growers’  prices.  Over  53  years’  experience  is  back  of 
every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

All  our  stock  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit-grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business- 
McINTOSH  like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 

our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees 
and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you 
only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc,  40  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


digging 


insures 


perfect 


roots 


BURPEE'S 

ew  Collarette 

MARIGOLD 


GOLD 


Gold  Medal  Winner, 
All-America  Selections,  1937 

Only  Marigold  with  entirely 
ODORLESS  foliage.  Crown  or 
top  part  resembles  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  with  a  collar  of  big,  broad 
petals.  Bright,  clear  golden  or¬ 
ange.  Flowers  delightfully  sweet- 
scented.  Early  flowering,  blooms  all 
summer.  Pkt.  25e;  %  oz.  $1.00. 
Write  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog. 
Lower  Prices  for  1937. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

694  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


SENSATION  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Barley,  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,'  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed.  Write  for  samples  wanted,  catalogue  and 
cur  attractive  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


NUT  TREES  FOR  THE  DOORYARD 

I  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful.  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted-pecans,  English 
walnuts,  hlackwalnuts.  hybrid  hickories,  hicans,  pure 
shagbarks,  blight  resistant  Chinese  chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Box  A,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


GOODBYE  WORRIES 

I’VE  DISCOVERED  THE  SUREST 
WAY  TO  MAKE  PROFIT 


by  using  FERTILE  POTS 

No  transplanting  from  FERTILE  POTS. 
No  shock  to  roots  or  replacing  dead 
plants.  Plants  grow  uniformly  and 
stronger.  I  produce  better  quality  of  fruit. 
Earlier  in  maturity;  get  higher  prices. 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

THE  FERTILE  POT  COMPANY 

79  Parallel  Street  Bridgeport,  Conn, 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

STAR  FEED,  SOW  GRAIN,  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS, 

GRANO-PHOS  BAND.  Application  of  Fert¬ 
ilizer  if  wanted.  Write 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  111  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  (juick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,'* 
guarantee  editorial  page.  »  ?  { 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

On©  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams — Red  orYellow 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
E.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  V  INELAND,  N. 
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Planting  at  Rear  of  House 


I  would  appreciate  some  suggestions 
to  beautify  the  rear  of  my  house  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  It  faces  the  north, 
and  looks  very  hard  and  bare.  The  house 
is  of  natural  color  cement  stucco  with  a 
brown,  rough  dash  finish  coat.  I  propose 
to  till  in  between  the  windows  with  three 
trellises  up  to  the  top  of  the  second 
floor  windows  to  cover  the  bare  places 
and  to  train  some  English  ivy  plants  on 
same.  I  imagine  it  will  take  a  good 
number  of  years  to  grow.  What  trees  and 
plants  will  grow  well  on  the  north,  and 
what  advice  can  some  of  your  experienced 
gardener  give?  A.  L. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

English  ivy  will  not  do,  use  American 
bittersweet.  This  always  makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  clean-growing  vine  and  should  be 
appreciated  much  more  than  it  is.  The 
European  variety  is  also  very  attractive. 

1  would  prefer  to  arrange  a  planting 
of  shrubbery,  such  as  the  following,  which 
will  thrive  in  this  north  exposure.  First, 
prepare  the  soil  by  spading  up  the  entire 
area,  incorporating  with  it  four  or  five 
inches  of  peat  moss  and  a  couple  inches 
of  leaf  mold.  As  a  stimulant  for  quick 
results  a  couple  of  quarts  of  any  good 
commercial  fertilizer  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  for  each  plant.  (The  list  refers  to 
numbers  in  sketch)  : 

2  Clethera  Alternifolia  (7). 

2  Rhodotypos  Keirioides  (5). 

2  Symphoricarpos  Racemoides  (2). 

2  Sympharicarpos  Vulgaris  (9). 

2  Vipurnum  Dentatum  (8). 

4  Viburnum  Oplifolia  Nana  (10). 

2  Hamamelis  Vernalis  (1). 

2  High-bush  Huckleberries  (6). 

2  Azalea  Viscosa  (4). 

4  Benzoin  Aestivale  (3). 

These  shrubs  will  all  thrive  in  the 
shade.  The  Clethera  (often  called  sweet 
shrub)  bears  racemes  of  sweet-smelling 
white  flowers  in  midsummer.  The  Sym¬ 
phoricarpos  Racemoides  (snowberry) 
bears  large,  round,  white  berries.  The 
Symphoricarpos  Vulgaris  has  the  entire 
shrub  covered  with  red  berries,  peculiarly 
shaped  and  uniquely  arranged.  Viburn¬ 
um  Dentatum  produces  large,  flat  clus¬ 
ters  of  rich  blue  berries  and  handsome 


separated  foliage.  The  Viburnum  Nana 
bears  ivy-like  shaped  leaves  and  retains  a 
very  dwarf,  compact  shape  at  all  times, 
flowers  rarely,  and  is  also  appealing 
when  dormant  due  to  its  unique  shape. 

Hamamelis  is  a  witch-hazel  from  whose 
bark  witch-hazel  is  extracted.  Its  frag¬ 
rant,  ribbon-like  twisted  flowers  of  golden- 
yellow  seem  almost  fantastic,  in  full 
bloom  during  the  month  of  February,  has 
handsome  gray-green  foliage,  deeply 
veined.  It  is  usually  best  to  buy  these  in 
well-established  plants,  four  to  five  feet  in 
height  and  five  to  six  years  in  age,  as  it 
is  a  somewhat  slow  grower.  High-bush 
Huckleberries  are  the  well-known  edible 
fruit,  whose  attractive  foliage  turns  to 
many  vivid-hued  colors  in  the  Fall. 

Azalea  Viscosa  I  find  will  grow  in  dry 
as  well  as  wet  places,  provided  plenty  of 
peat  moss  and  leaf-mold  are  used  in  the 
soil.  This  bears  a  medium  amount  of 
white  flowers  with  the  most  exquisite 
honeysuckle  perfume,  whose  scent  is  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  area  in  which  they 
grow.  Benzoin  Aestivale  is  altogether  too 
little  known  among  home  gardeners.  It 
has  a  compact,  neat  habit  of  growth,  is 
entirely  an  exceptionally  clean  bush  at 
all  times,  blooming  at  the  same  time  and 
often  a  week  before  the  Forsythias,  bear¬ 
ing  myriads  of  small,  dusty-looking,  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Its  bark,  when  bruised, 
gives  off  a  most  fragrant  aroma.  It 
bears  scarlet  berries  in  the  Fall.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  too  highly  of  this  shrub.  Rho¬ 
dotypos  Keirioides  is  studded  with  bright, 
white  flowers  the  early  part  of  June  and 
bearing  glittering  black  berries  which 
persist  all  Winter.  This  is  truly  a  shade- 
loving  plant.  Its  foliage  is  clean  with 
pronounced  veining  and  serrations,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  jetbead. 

The  majority  of  these  shrubs  require 
little,  if  any,  pruning.  This,  being  done, 
contrary  to  the  usual  procedure  for 
shrubs,  in  the  Fall  or  Winter. 

Connecticut.  J.  rottenbekg. 


Layout  of  Shrubbery  for  Northern  Exposure 


Knowing  the  Birds 

In  Spring  and  Summer  how  often  wo 
say :  “I  wish  I  knew  the  name  of  more 
birds !”  Perhaps  we  do  not  realize  that 
Winter  is  the  best  season  for  widening 
our  acquaintance.  For  one  thing  there 
are  fewer  birds  about,  and  there  is  little 
foliage  to  conceal  them.  Cold  weather 
birds  go  in  flocks,  and  are  often  unusually 
tame.  William  Beebe,  tells  us  that  cedars 
are  treasure-houses  in  Winter,  providing 
shelter,  thick  foliage  and  plentiful  supply 
of  berries.  Sparrows,  chickadees  and  wood¬ 
peckers  perch  for  the  night  in  the  dense 
tangle  of  sweet  brier.  The  tree  sparrows 
slip  in  and  out  of  brush  piles  or  flit  from 
bush  to  bush  cheeping  contentedly. 
Across  the  fields  the  slate-colored  juncos 
or  snow  birds  dip  and  fly  to  a  grove  of 
seed-bearing  weeds,  showing  white  feath¬ 
ers  under  their  lifted  wings. 

Small  flocks  of  black-capped  chickadees 
repeat  their  name  cheerily.  A  tidy  nu¬ 
thatch  defies  the  law  of  gravity  as  he 
pursues  the  next  meal  along  the  trunk  of 
a  swamp  maple.  His  back  is  blue  in  the 
sun,  on  a  dull  morning  black.  If  suet  is 
placed  on  a  tree  near  the  house,  nuthatch 
will  leave  the  meadow  and  pursue  his 
way  headforemost  down  the  lilac  in  your 
garden.  Between  bites  of  suet  he  gives 
his  crack— clack  call.  Is  it  not  a  surprise 
to  hear  so  loud  a  voice  from  so  small  a 
creature? 

Downy  woodpecker,  whose  drum  beat 
carries  far  over  snow-filled  ground,  will 
come  for  suet,  too.  As  he  feasts  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  his  handsome  red  cap. 
Since  the  feathers  of  all  birds  are  prefect 
non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold  the  cli¬ 
mate  does  not  affect  them.  They  thrive 


as  long  as  they  can  obtain  food. 

If  we  feed  the  birds  in  Winter  all  sorts 
of  new  interests  arise.  Perhaps  a  pair 
of  cardinals  will  favor  us.  How  hand¬ 
some  they  are  against  the  Winter  scene. 
In  the  Kentucky  Mountains  the  boys  and 
girls  treasure  all  the  scarlet  kernels  of 
corn  “to  feed  the  red-bird  with.” 

A  variety  of  food  provided  regularly  in 
a  sheltered  spot  will  attract  different 
kinds  of  birds.  By  increasing  the  food 
of  our  favorite  birds  we  add  to  our 
feathered  friends,  unless  we  become  com¬ 
passionate  and  feed  gladly  the  ever-hun- 
gry  sparrow  and  greedy  starling.  After 
all,  on  a  chilly  wintry  day,  is  not  their 
presence  companionable? 

When  Spring  comes,  or  before,  look  for 
the  kingfisher  whose  rattling  scream-like 
call  rings  across  the  pond  still  fringed 
with  ice.  As  the  season  advances  and 
more  migrants  appear  remember  they 
will  presently  be  seeking  a  nesting-place 
and  will  be  looking  for  material  to  build 
their  shelter.  The  king-bird  favors  bay- 
berry  and  down  from  marsh  grass;  the 
cedar  waxling  likes  thread  and  string  and 
bits  of  cloth,  as  docs  the  oriole.  Find 
some  odds  and  ends  from  the  mending 
basket  and  place  them  accessibly  in  the 
garden  and  see  what  happens. 

Try  attracting  the  birds  by  placing  bird 
houses  in  the  yard.  It  may  be  a  hollow 
branch  or  a  knot-hole  discovered  in  the 
Winter  logs  will  make  a  home  for  a  wren 
or  martin,  a  house  as  satisfactory  to  the 
birds  as  one  you  might  built  with  ham¬ 
mer  and  saw  and  ruler.  Some  day  I 
plan  to  grow  gourds  in  my  garden  and 
make  bird  houses  of  them.  F.  R, 
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Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  57-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’.  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

i  Established  1880 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


FOK  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 

Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 

Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 

Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
_Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit, 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc. 

'  in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. , 

,  Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

i  Box  1  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


Vest  HillNureeries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  TJrbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  GO  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


Si 

R 


1 52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  havo  Raynor's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 


Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PERDUE  CTRAWBIRRY 

sc&XSsm-  plants  JL 


*f  “'STATE  CERTIFIED 

peake.  Big  Joe,  etc.  W rite  for  Free  Catalog 
and  save  30%  on  your  order.  35  yrs.  of  Honest,  Efficient 
Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20(  Showed,  Md. 

PEACH  TREES 

$10.00  Per  100  and  up. 

APPLE  TREES 

$15.00  Per  100  and  up 

Ail  apple  trees  have  been  in¬ 
spected  for  trueness  to  name 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass.  A  general  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Catalogue 
ready. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
Wallingford,  Conn.  Box  A 

eSerbeIrinTTOAIATO 

■‘Queen  of  the  Market.”  Big  Money  Maker. 
Large  Solid  Fruit  — Excellent  Canner 

To  introduce  to  you  our  Vigorous  Northern 
Grown  * ‘Pure  Bred"  Garden  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Bulba,  Strawberry  Plants,  Fruits 
•nd  Nursery  Items  wo  will  mail  you  12S 
Seeds  of  Condon's  Giant  Wm  W* 

EVERBEARING  Tomato  >>111*  r 
and  our  big  1937  Catalog:  ■  ■  Mfcefci 

Most  Complete  Seed  and  Nursery  Book— 
.180  pa^es  — 600  pictures.  Bargain  Prices. 
Write  Today.  Send  Sc  Stamp  to  cover  Postajo* 

BROS.  SEEDSMEN  RocMord.  Illinois 

Asters 

Wilt-Resistant  1  The 

i nation's  favorite  flow- 
4  er — Yellow,  Crimson, 
fPinlc,  Blue,  White— 

1  a  loo  pkt.  of  each, 
all  5  for  10c!  Send 
dime  today  ! 

Seed  Hook  free— Prize 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Low 
Prices.  Famous  Easy-Payment 
Plan,  to  use  if  you  wish. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
328  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pa. 


CONDO 


Green’s  Nursery  Catalog  tr®^Iy  %ru  wmllwintNit 

IPs  free.  Address— GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  or  Clifton,  New  York 


Ruralisms 


The  Maidenhair  Tree. — Occasionally 
we  receive  an  odd-looking  leaf,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  information  concerning  the  par¬ 
ent  tree.  These  leaves  are  fan-shaped, 
cut  or  divided  in  the  middle,  the  shape  be¬ 
ing  quite  like  the  leaflet  of  the  maiden¬ 
hair  fern ;  there  are  numerous  parallel 
veins,  and  the  leathery  foliage  has  a  stiff 
oddity  that  always  attracts  attention. 
This  is  the  maidenhair  tree,  Ginkgo  bilo* 
ba,  fonnerly  known  botanically  as  Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  hardy  in  the  North,  and  of  easy 
culture.  This  tree  is  a  survival  from  re¬ 
mote  geological  periods,  the  one  species 
now  existing  being  the  only  form  of  an 
otherwise  extinct  type  of  vegetation.  A 
fossil  form  is  found  in  Senegal,  Green¬ 
land  and  Wyoming;  we  are  told  that  the 
present  form  has  come  down  unchanged 
from  the  cretacean  age,  and  the  type  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  carboniferous  era. 
Formerly  the  Ginkgo  was  classed  among 
conifers,  but  it  now  has  the  dignity  of  a 
family  all  to  itself,  the  Ginkgoaceae.  In 
its  home  land  the  maidenhair  tree  grows 
to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  there  are 
some  fine  specimens  around  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  The  first  Ginkgo  plant¬ 
ed  in  America,  according  to  the  National 
Horticultural  Magazine,  was  set  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  on  his  estate  “Wood¬ 
lands,”  near  Philadelphia,  in  1784.  This 
estate  is  now  a  cemetery,  and  a  number 
of  the  trees  planted  by  Hamilton  still 
stand,  including  the  Ginkgo.  The  stami- 
nate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  on  different 
trees,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  plant 
several  close  together,  so  that  they  grow 
into  one  large  tree  producing  both  sorts 
of  flowers.  The  yellowish  white  wood  is 
easily  worked,  and  takes  a  high  polish. 
There  are  several  horticultural  varieties 
of  this  tree,  one  being  pyramidal  in  habit, 
while  another  is  spreading ;  there  are  also 
weeping  and  variegated  forms.  In  the 
Fall  the  foliage  turns  a  striking  yellow. 
The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
Chinese,  but  the  fruits  have  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor,  and  for  this  reason  the 
pistillate  tree  is  undesirable.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  foliage  with  its  glowing  Autumn 
color,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  tree, 
make  it  noticeable  for  ornamental  plant¬ 
ing. 

Local  Names  Again.  —  Late  in  the 
Fall  one  of  our  Pennsylvania  correspond¬ 
ents  sent  us  a  root  of  a  plant  she  knew 
as  bluets.  She  described  it  as  a  tender 
plant  that  could  be  set  out  during  the 
Summer  and  grown  in  the  house  during 
Winter.  The  name  bluets  is  commonly 
given  to  a  charming  little  wild  flower 
also  known  as  Quaker  ladies,  botanically 
Iloustonia  ccerulea,  which  has  pale  lilac 
or  white  flowers  with  yellow  centers.  It 
grows  in  grassy  places,  often  massed  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  produce  a  sheet  of  bloom. 
The  root  sent  us  was  evidently  not  the 
Iloustonia,  but  looked  familiar,  though 
the  foliage  was  all  gone.  We  potted  it, 
and  started  it  in  a  cool  room,  and  found 
that  it  is  indeed  familiar,  for  it  is  spider- 
wort,  Tradescantia  virginiana,  which  is 
found  growing  wild  over  a  wide  area.  It 
is  a  charming  garden  plant  with  abund¬ 
ant  leaves  which  may  be  likened  to  those 
of  the  daffodil,  and  numerous  succulent 
stems,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  termi¬ 
nating  in  umbels  of  showy  three-petaled 
flowers,  purplish  bine  in  the  type,  though 
gai’den  forms  show  blossoms  of  several 
shades  of  blue,  white,  red  and  purple. 
This  was  one  of  the  early  plants  sent  to 
England  from  the  Virginia  colonies, 
named  in  honor  of  John  Tradescant,  gar¬ 
dener  to  King  Charles  I,  a  monarch  who 
in  spite  of  personal  charm  lost  not  only 
his  throne,  but  also  his  head.  This  spider- 
wort  blooms  nearly  all  Summer,  and  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  grow,  for  any  soil 
seems  to  suit  it.  It  prefers  sun,  though 
we  have  it  in  partly  shaded  places,  but 
the  flowers  close  quickly  in  shade.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  division.  We  often 
see  spiderwort  in  old  country  gardens ;  it 
has  been  growing  on  our  own  place  for 
sixty  years  or  more.  A  number  of  other 
Tradescantias  are  tender  plants  from  the 
Southern  States,  Mexico  and  tropical 
America.  Among  these  is  the  window  or 
greenhouse  plant  commonly  called  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew,  which  is  Tradescantia  flumi- 
ueusis,  native  in  South  America.  The 


type  has  bright  green  leaves,  but  there 
are  several  charming  variegated  forms 
striped  with  white  or  yellow.  The  richly 
striped  Wandering  Jew  with  leaves  varied 
in  color  above,  and  purple  beneath,  used 
to  be  called  Tradescantia  zebrina,  but  the 
botanists  have  now  given  it  the  honor  of 
a  separate  name,  and  it  is  called  Zebrina 
pendula.  These  plants  are  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture,  and  sprays  root  readily 
in  damp  sand,  or  in  water.  They  are 
admirable  for  window  or  balcony  boxes 
outside  in  Summer,  or  for  use  in  vases 
or  hanging  baskets  and  are  favorite  win¬ 
dow  plants  in  Winter. 

These  Christmas  Plants. — Many  a 
window  will  show  a  variety  of  plants  re¬ 
ceived  as  Christmas  gifts,  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  growers  will  be  anxious  to  give  the 
proper  treatment  to  these  acquisitions. 
The  Poinsettia  is  one  of  the  great  favor¬ 
ites  at  Christmas,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
new  readers  we  may  repeat  advice  for¬ 
merly  given.  These  plants  like  plenty  of 
light,  plenty  of  water,  but  not  a  sodden 
soil,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  50 
degrees  at  night  to  65  during  the  day. 
Excessive  heat  is  undesirable,  but  a  sud¬ 
den  chill,  especially  at  night,  is  likely  to 
cause  loss  of  leaves.  When  flowering  is 
over  the  plants  are  rested  by  gradually 
withholding  water;  the  foliage  will  yel¬ 
low  and  finally  become  dry.  When  en¬ 
tirely  dormant  the  old  wood  is  cut  back 
severely,  the  plant  repotted  and  brought 
back  into  growth  again.  The  plants  may 
be  kept  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place 
during  Summer,  but  must  be  brought  in¬ 
doors  early  in  September,  before  there  is 
likelihood  of  a  chill.  A  plant  of  Poin¬ 
settia  with  pink  bracts,  received  a  year 
ago,  has  responded  well  to  this  treatment, 
but  did  not  display  its  flower  heads  until 
after  Christmas.  We  have  stated  more 
than  once  that  the  large  and  showy  Cy¬ 
clamens  are  not  likely  to  last  over  to  an¬ 
other  season,  this  having  been  our  expe¬ 
rience  in  spite  of  care,  and  we  really  do 
not  advise  an  attempt  to  bloom  them  a 
second  season.  Commercially  the  green¬ 
house  Cyclamens  are  only  bloomed  one 
season  from  seed.  The  scarlet-fruited 
Jerusalem  cherries,  so  popular  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  often  do  very  well  when  kept  out¬ 
side  in  Summer  and  brought  in  before 
frost ;  during  the  Summer  the  plants  will 
display  flowers,  green  fruit  and  ripe  fruit 
at  the  same  time.  The  recent  holiday  sea¬ 
son  the  florists  were  making  very  fine  dis¬ 
plays  of  foliage  plants,  which  seem  to  be 
increasing  in  public  favor.  Among  these 
we  noted  some  variegated  forms  of  An- 
thericum  that  were  especially  handsome. 
They  have  long  narrow  green  foliage  with 
center  of  creamy  white.  The  variety  Vit- 
tatum  Picturatum  makes  an  especially 
handsome  specimen  plant,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  subject  for  the  window  garden.  These 
plants  are  often  used  in  window  boxes  or 
vases  during  the  Summer.  There  is  a 
hardy  Anthericum  that  is  a  useful  plant 
for  the  perennial  border,  being  commonly 
known  as  St.  Bernard's  or  St.  Bruno’s 
lily.  This  variety.  A.  Liliago,  or  Lilias- 
trum,  has  narrow  green  leaves,  and  bears 
spikes  of  beautiful  starry  white  flowers  in 
May  or  June.  Another  hardy  variety, 
Anthericum  ramosum,  bears  panicles  of 
small  white  lily-like  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  These  plants  give  a  graceful  ef¬ 
fect  among  other  flowers,  and  are  easily 
grown. 

Spring  Weather. — With  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55  degrees  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
65  degrees  Dec.  26.  it  looks  as  though 
Spring  might  be  making  an  early  start, 
but  there  may  be  plenty  of  snow  before 
the  new  year  gets  very  far.  Some  of  our 
Crocuses  were  up  and  threatening  to 
flower  the  last  week  of  the  year,  the  little 
Crocus  Sieberi  from  Greece  being  farthest 
advanced.  It  is  probable  that  it  flowers 
in  January  along  the  Mediterranean.  The 
buds  on  some  shrubs  are  swelling  visibly, 
and  the  primroses  are  so  fresh  and  green 
that  they  look  as  though  little  encourage¬ 
ment  would  be  needed  to  make  them 
bloom.  We  hear  of  pansies  and  violets 
in  bloom  in  nearby  gardens,  but  we  make 
no  predictions  as  to  an  early  Spring 
until  January  and  February  are  past. 

e.  t.  royle. 


SELF- 
O!  LINO 

POWER 

SPRAYERS 


DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION 


OPRAYING  must 
^go  ahead  on 
schedule.  Interrup¬ 
tions  may  result  in 
serious  crop  damage. 

That  is  why  the  ab¬ 
solute  reliability 
of  MYERS  Power 
Sprayers  is  your 
most  satisfactory  protection.  As  build¬ 
ers  of  dependable  pumps  of  all  kinds, 
MYERS  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  power  spray  equipment  and  knows 
the  problems  connected  with  it.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  particular  MYERS 
model  which  meets  your  requirements 
will  be  absolutely  practical  iivevery  detail. 
It  has  the  stamina  and  rugged  dura¬ 
bility,  the  ease  of  adjustment  and  con¬ 
trol  that  will  see  you  through  thick  and 
thin.  A  MYERS  Power  Sprayer  is  a  re¬ 
liable  partner  in  your  business. 


Spray  outfits  for  work  in  orchards,  groves, 
vineyards,  row  crops,  fields,  greenhouses  and 
gardens.  Engine  powered,  traction  powered, 
tractor  powered  and  hand  operated  models 
of  many  kinds.  MYERS  Spray  Catalog  illus¬ 
trates  complete  line.  Contains  much  valuable 
information.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &.  BRO.  CO. 

853  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders  Since  1870 “ 

Send  free  Spray  Catalog.  I  am  interested  in 
Power  Sprayers  .  .  .  □  Hand  Sprayers  .  .  .  □ 


Elberta  Type  Extreme  bud  and 
wood  hardiness  has  withstood 
temperature  of  18  below.  Yel¬ 
low  freestone  a  sure  cropper. 

Write  for  literature  on  today’s 
outstanding  peach. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

FRENCH  NURSERIES 

At  Clyde,  Ohio  Since  1863 

Department  O 


FRUIT  TREES 

Plant  the  Best 

Our  New  Double  Red  Sport  Varieties  of  Apple  cost 
little  more  than  Common  Varieties  but  mean  much 
more  profit.  Our  New  44-Page  Planting  Guide, 
illustrating  these  New  Varieties  in  color  and  furnish¬ 
ing  information  on  more  than  800  varieties  of  Plant 
Material,  is  Frea  Write  today. 
WIAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Waynesboro,  Va. 


crpnc  for  testing — Clovers,  Alsike — Alfalfa 
oULl/a  —Timothy  —  Sweet  Clover — Pasture 
Mixtures  —  and  Soy  Beans.  All  Northwestern  Ohio 
grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination  High 
quality  seeds,  reasonably  priced  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer.  Write  todav 
for  price  list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberrv 
sluppmg  center.  H.  O.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  .  WILLARDS.  Md. 


Save  Fertilizer  Grow  larger  crops 

Use  the  Sudbury 

SOIL  TEST  KIT 

Tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash,  and  acidity. 
Complete  with  instructions  and  data  on  plant 
needs.  $1.50  postpaid. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  0.  Box  521,  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 
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IT'S  almost 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Farmers’  Market  That  Works 


a. 


N0.8A 

AUTOMATIC 
TRACTOR 
DISC  HARROW 

The  mechanical  man  has  noth¬ 
ing  on  The  No.  8-A  automatic 
tractor  disc  harrow.  You  just 
turn  the  wheel  and  the  tractor 
does  the  work  —  angles  or 
straightens  the  disc  while  in 
motion. 

It  has  self-lubricating  bear¬ 
ings  —  Galesburg  electric 
heat-treated  discs.  Frame  is 
of  heavy,  high  carbon  steel. 
Adjustable  scrapers  and  rear 
weight  platform  are  standard 
equipment. 


For  many  years  I  have  been  interested 
in  selling  the  products  of  the  farm  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer — what  farmer's 
wife  has  not? 

Many  have  found  their  solution  in 
mail-order  market  or  in  road-side  stands 
at  home.  The  first  plan  has  many  draw¬ 
backs,  the  chief  one  being,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  that  customers  are  too  few’. 

The  second  plan,  while  better,  is  not 
very  practical  for  the  isolated,  back-road 
farms,  and  for  all  it  means  that  someone 
must  be  there  ready  to  sell  every  hour 
of  every  day. 

So  w’hy  not  a  co-operative  farm  mar¬ 
ket?  A  woman  of  vision  suggested  and 
was  met  by  a  chorus  of  "It  can  t  be 
done.”  But  it  was  and  this,  in  brief,  is 
the  story. 

At  the  outset  a  mass  meeting  was  held 


wares  to  sell  paying  a  fixed  rental  for 
booth  space  if  she  could  be  there  to  do 
the  selling  herself.  Farmers  who  had 
no  one  to  tend  their  booth,  or  not  enough 
produce  to  fill  one,  might  turn  in  their 
wares  to  be  sold  by  the  salesman  hired  by 
the  market  management  for  that  purpose ; 
the  20  per  cent  commission  money  thus 
made  plus  the  money  from  rental  of 
booths  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all 
expenses ;  advertising,  hall  rental,  signs, 
wages  of  salesman,  paper  for  tables,  car¬ 
pentering  on  main  tables,  etc.,  however, 
not  including  decorating  the  rented 
booths,  which  was  done  individually. 

It  was  hoped  to  charge  only  10  per  cent 
commission,  but  that  would  not  take  care 
of  the  expenses  the  first  season.  With 
initial  expenditures  out  of  the  way  and 
more  and  more  booths  being  rented,  the 
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No.  8  A 

TRACTOR 
DISC  HARROW 


The  Farmers ’  Market,  West  Tisbury,  Mass. 


Before  You  Buy 
Any  Tractor  Disc 
See  The 

RODERICK-LEAN 


f  VULCAK  PLOW  DIV. 

I  1  WALKING,  RIDING  AND 
/  1  TRACTOR  PLOWS 

RODERICK  LEAN  DIV.  ]  1 

=  HARROWS, CULTIVATORS,! 

|  WEEDERS,  ETC.  j 

Home  Office 

HP 

PEORIA  DRILL  DIV. 

GRAIN  DRILLS, 
SEEDERS  AND  SOWERS 


HAYES  PLANTER  DIV. 

TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEEL 
CORN  PLANTERS 


with  some  one  well-known  as  a  successful 
market  gardener  to  talk  about  varieties  of 
vegetables  most  popular  with  the  buying 
public.  All  the  leading  members  of  the 
county  were  asked  to  attend  and  they 
did,  in  the  spirit  that  wdiat  benefits  one 
group  of  the  locality,  benefits  all. 

The  most  difficult  problem  was  the  lo¬ 
cation,  but  after  much  discussion,  it  was 
decided  not  to  have  the  market  in  any  of 
the  three  large  towns  of  the  county,  but 
to  choose,  rather,  a  real  rural  situation 
in  the  center  of  the  county  where  the 
ground  floor  of  an  agricultural  hall  was 
available  for  rental. 

One  test  market  day  was  held  the  last 


commission  rate  and  the  rental  price  on 
the  booths  will  decrease. 

Two  days  each  week  were  decided  up¬ 
on — Tuesday  and  Friday — but  that  will 
probably  be  changed  to  three  forenoons — 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  —  as 
there  was  a  demand  for  more  market  days 
from  the  consumers,  who  come  in  greater 
numbers  each  time. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  is  publicity,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  A  friend  of  the 
market  made  attractive  block-print  pos¬ 
ters.  These  were  placed  where  they  would 
reach  the  eye  of  the  discerning.  The  local 
newspaper  was  generous  with  space.  The 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYONE— EVERYWHERE” 

Be  ready  for  Spring  cleanup 
with  one  of  these  modern 
Hudson  high-pressure  porta¬ 
ble  sprayers.  They’re  priced 
as  low  as  $10.50;  handle 
whitewash,  stockdips,  all 
types  of  insecticides  for  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  spraying 
with  patented  non-clogging 
Intake.  Ask  your  Hudson 

fir 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers, 
par  den  tools,  poultry  and  barn 
equipment,  pumps,  tanks,  etc. 

^  See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I Ideal 


Ditcher— Terraeer— Grader 

5  Models— A  Martin  for  Every  Need 

[  MARTIN  IDEAL  herewith  is  the  utmost  id  Dit^her- 
1  Terracer-Grader  Construction.  Ride  in  comfort.  Ke- 
I  verse  or  set  blade  any  angle  or  height  with  lever  or  foot,  j 
I  Martins  for  every  kind  of  drainage,  ditch  or  irrigation, 

I  $37.50  up. Terrace— conserve  moisture*  save  top  soil.  — ■ 

I  Drain  bogs.  Double  crops.  10  days  trial. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader^ 

I  Co.,  Inc.,  Bo*934 
■  Owensboro 
iKy. 


NEW 

K1NKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers,  — 

Florists, Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultryinen  - 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn 
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centrate  on  carrots  or  onions  or  perhaps 
broccoli,  which  happens  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  moment.  Or  if  all  must  plant 
the  same  things  let  them  report  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  they  will  bring  to  the  com¬ 
mission  booth  the  next  market  day,  so 
there  will  not  be  a  glut  of  one  vegetable 
and  a  scarcity  of  another.  And  as  to 
quality,  that  is  the  real  appeal,  perfect 
vegetables  and  fruit,  tender,  and  above 
all  freshly  picked. 

Xot  only  has  the  farm  produce  of 
quality  been  received  with  enthusiasm, 
hut  even  more  popular  perhaps  have  been 
the  booths  of  the  farmers’  wives  with 
their  home-cooking.  Here  nothing  was 
spared  to  make  the  quality  outstanding 
and  the  variety  to  fit  every  taste.  The 
foods  cannot  be  enumerated,  but  just  a 
few  will  be  named  as  a  suggestion :  bread 
and  rolls,  cakes,  cookies,  pies,  doughnuts, 
salads,  chowders,  meat-loaf,  baked  ham, 
stew,  macaroni  dishes,  jellied  and  x’oast 
chicken  and,  on  Friday,  baked  beans  and 
brown  bread.  Preserves  and  pickles  and 
jellies  and  jams  as  well  as  bouquets  of 
flowers  added  adornment  and  color  as 
well  as  cash  to  the  booths.  All  foods  and 
flowers  were  displayed  in  very  attrac¬ 
tive  container ;  an  old  blue  Staffordshire 
platter  or  bowl  drew  attention  to  its 
contents. 

At  more  than  one  booth  most  of  the 
women  had  their  names  conspicuously 
displayed  over  their  booths,  that  strang¬ 
ers  might  know  whose  wares  they  were 
buying.  Indeed,  the  women  spared  no 
pains  in  making  their  foods  delectable  and 
attractive,  and  to  them  is  due  much  of 
the  popularity  of  the  market. 

Since  our  market  was  well  under  way 
I  learned  of  a  similar  one  which  has  been 
successfully  run  for  several  years  near 
Washington,  D.  O.,  and  visiting  it  I 
found  it  was  carried  on  entirely  by  farm 
women.  They  seemed  to  have  everything 
a  woman  could  make  on  sale  and  each 
booth  was  doing  a  flourishing  business. 
Many  of  the  customers  of  our  market 
have  mentioned  thriving  ones  in  other 
communities  also,  so  the  reader  must  not 
think  it  just  could  not  be  made  to  work 
in  one  spot.  Study  the  difficulties  and 
surmount  them.  Your  State  experiment 
station  staff  and  Farm  Bureaus  will 
stand  ready  to  help  you  as  they  did  us, 
even  though  it  is  your  own  independent 
affair. 

Having  closed  our  first  season  with  all 
bills  paid  and  a  small  surplus  with  which 
to  start  our  next  season  we  feel  we  may 
advocate  the  scheme  for  you  to  work  out 
in  your  community. 

EMMA  MAYHEW  WHITING. 

Dukes  Co.,  Mass. 


Part  of  the  Farmers’  Market  Interior 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


week  in  August,  one  Summer,  and  there 
was  a  real  demand  from  the  large  number 
of  the  Summer  population,  who  flocked 
there,  for  a  continuation  of  the  project 
all  through  the  following  Summer,  which 
has  been  very  successfully  done.  “I’ll  see 
you  at  the  farm  market”  is  often  heard. 
In  fact  it  is  quite  the  thing — like  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  bathing  beach. 

But  as  to  some  of  the  more  prosaic 
workings,  an  organization  was  formed 
with  as  little  red  tape  as  possible.  Every¬ 
one  was  invited  to  come  into  the  plan, 
which  consisted  of  each  person  with 


movies  ran  a  line  about  the  approaching 
venture,  and  word  was  passed  from  per¬ 
son  to  person  who  would  be  interested.  A 
large  sign  was  placed  in  the  yard  of  the 
hall  where  the  market  was  to  be  held  a 
week  or  so  previous  to  the  date. 

But  even  more  important  than  pub¬ 
licity,  if  possible,  for  the  success  of  such 
a  venture,  is  the  quality  and  variety  of 
the  wares  for  sale.  Variety  takes  care¬ 
ful  advance  planning  among  the  men. 
Really  this  should  be  done  at  planting 
time.  If  one  gardener  raises  especially 
good  Lima  beans,  let  his  neighbor  con- 


Making  Use  of  Leaves 

The  Park  Department  of  the  City  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  is  preparing  to  make  fer¬ 
tilizer  by  composting  the  leaves  instead 
of  burning  them  as  is  the  common  prac¬ 
tice. 

Park  Commissioner  W.  J.  Drew  tells 
us  that  the  leaves  were  placed  in  two 
large  holes,  eight  feet  deep  by  20  feet  in 
width  and  30  feet  in  length,  in  which  Tvas 
spread  layers  of  super-phosphate,  and 
over  which  a  quantity  of  moss  to  keep  the 
mixture  was  added.  It  will  take  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years  for  the  leaves  to 
decay  sufficiently  to  make  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

This  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  is  easier 
to  burn  the  leaves  but  manure  is  scarce 
and  parks  and  home  grounds  need  plenty 
of  vegetable  matter.  We  have  often  done 
this  in  a  garden  corner,  and  found  that 
in  two  years  the  stuff  is  soft  and  suitable 
for  mulching  or  working  into  the  soil.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  try  to  do  this  the  first 
year.  Such  leaves  are  a  nuisance.  The 
two  Winters  of  weathering  do  the  work, 
and  if  one  gets  started  he  will  have  a 
bunch  of  this  good  stuff  every  year. 


Rabbit  Repellent  Suggested 

As  a  rabbit  repellent,  here  is  how  we 
treat  the  trees :  Put  fresh  cow  manure 
in  a  bucket,  about  one-half  full.  Fill 
bucket  with  water  and  apply  with  an  old 
broom.  One  application  put  on  before 
snow  or  in  Fall  will  last  all  Winter.  A 
very  thin  application  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Pennsylvania,  B.  R.  W. 
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Mg  SHAW  is  the  best 
all  around  worker  I 
ever  hod  -  and  it  costs 
onlg  3(  an  hour  to  run  " 


The  New  POWER  TURN 
enables  it  to  turn  in  its  tracks 
No  lifting  or  pushing  " 


Look,  Dad 
I  can  run  it 


'4 


eas 


Its  improved  tool  control 
gives  tools  a  wide  range 
of  movement,  and  gou 
can  walk  or  ride  " 


*  AIR  TIRES . . .  Save  Fuel 

*  IMPROVED  POWER  TURN  , 

*  GAUGE  WHEEL  REGULATES 
CULTIVATING  DEPTH 

*  AIR  CLEANER  on  ALL  MODELS 

*  4  CYCLE  AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 


*  IMPROVED  TOOL  CONTROL 
GivesTools  Wider  Movement 

*  TOOL  ATTACHMENTS 
FOR  MANY  USES 

*  GEAR  SHIFT  LIKE  A  MODERN  CAR 
3  Speeds  Forward  and  a  Reverse 


1937  MODELS  Available  with  S&'jr  ''  . 

Air  Tires  or  Lug  Type  Wheels 

Air  Tires  have  proved  their  economy 
on  SIIAW  TRACTORS.  Owners  like 
Air  Tires  because  the  tractor  runs 

easier,  uses  less  gasoline,  travels  faster  and  pulls  more  load.  Give  more  trac¬ 
tion  without  damage  to  field,  crop  or  roots.  Resist  side  slip.  Can  run  on 
concrete  highways  that  bar  lug  type  wheels. 

Does  All  Farm  Work  —  Runs  Belt  Machinery  ! 

Put  a  SHAW  “DU-ALL"  Tractor  on  the  job!  Then  you  can  do  your  field  and  belt 
work  quicker.  You  can  save  wages.  And  you  can  say  “good-bye"  to  that  horse  or 
mule— who  eats  and  requires  care  whether  he’s  working  or  loafing.  For  the  SHAW 
“DU-ALL”  gives  you  tireless  tractor  speed.  And  does  the  work  of  many  men,  or  a  horse 
or  mule — more  efficiently,  more  economically.  It.  is  the  greatest  time,  labor  and  money- 
saver  for  farms,  ranches,  truck  farms,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches,  estates 
suburban  homes,  golf  clubs,  parks,  etc. 

You  Need  This  Famous  "Tractor  of  100  Uses" 

The  SHAW  plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakes,  cuts 
tall  weeds,  hauls.  Runs  washing  machines,  feed  grinders,  buzz  saws,  concrete  mixers 
onion  graders,  water  pumps  and  other  belt  machinery.  And  SHAW  owners  are  con- 
- -  tinually  finding  new  uses  for  this  sturdy  tractor. 

Runs  All  Day  For  Only  33c 

Just  look  at  this  economy!  The  SHAW  costs 
only  3  cents  an  hour  to  operate. 

Costs  nothing  when  not  in  use. 

Saves  money  in  other  ways,  too! 

Never  tires,  rests,  loafs,  lays  off, 
complains  or  asks  for  wages.  Never 
“eats”  when  idle.  Compare  this 
economy  with  the  high  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  horses  or  mules  or  paying  wages  ! 

Has  3  Speeds  Forward 

■  n  Special  to  Or- 

and  Reverse  aer — o  speeds 

Forieard — runs  from  %  mile  to  15  miles  per 
hour.  Easier  to  handle  and  turn  than  horse  or 
mule — use  it  closer  to  fences,  trees,  rocks  and 
Plant  more  ground.  Reverse  Gear  Attachment 
allows  you  to  work  quickly  and  easily  among 
roots,  rocks  and  in  close  quarters.  Operates  so 
easily — your  wife  or  10-year-old  boy  can  run  it, 
if  necessary.  Handles  adjustable  to  man,  woman 
or  boy. 

Convenient  Jiffy  Hitches 

make  it  quick  and  easy  to  change  tillage  tools, 
mowing  attachments,  etc.  Has  tool  attachments  for 
each  of  its  many  uses.  Patented  and  improved  tool 
control  enables  you  to  shift  cultivating  tools  to 
right  or  left  with  a  simple  turn  of  the  control  grips. 
Gauge  wheels  regulate  cultivating  depth.  Briggs  & 
Stratton,  dependable,  4-c.vcle  air-cooled  engine.  Both 
walking  and  riding  models.  Five  sizes,  2  to  8  H.  P. 


READ  WHAT  SHAW  OWNERS  SAY= 

“The  2  H.  P.  Model  DU- ALL  came  and  is  a 
demon  for  pulling.  You  could  not  get  my  SHAW 
DU-ALL  back  unless  I  could  replace  it.” 

Dr.  E.  P.  Norwood.  Corsicana,  Texas 


”We  can’t  praise  it  too  highly.  It  Is  just  so 
easy  to  operate  the  5  H.  P.  Model  D5  Tractor 
that  my  little  boy  does  all  my  work  now.” 

H.  C.  Doeliring,  Merrill,  Michigan 


"The  4  H.  P.  SHAW  Tractor  is  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  is  certainly  a  *DU-ALL’.” 

W.  E.  Phillips,  San  Diego,  California 


•T  like  the  SHAW  DU- ALE  better  all  the 
time.  We  have  plowed  in  Bermuda  0  to  8  inches. 
This  has  sold  me  on  the  4  H.  P.  Model  D4. 
"With  best  wishes." 

James  L.  Booten,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


•'M.v  SHAW  DU-ALL  has  given  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  itself  in  any  work  I  put  it  to.  I  make 
about  $100.00  each  Spring  with  it,  plowing 
garden  lots.  When  that  is  done  I  saw  wood. 
1  have  sawed  25  cords  of  wood  in  six  hours  on 
l>i  gallons  of  gasoline.” 

William  J.  Proctor,  Ogdensburg.  N.  V. 


”My  2  II.  1*.  SHAW  TRACTOR  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  little  machine  for  its  size — it  can't  be  beat, 
l  used  it  to  plow  my  garden  and  it  pulled  an 
8  inch  plow  O.  K." 

Andrew  Wortman,  O’Fallon,  Mo. 

* 

“Everybody  thinks  the  3  H.  P.  Model  D3 
SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden  Tractor  is  a  ‘Cat’, 
and  they  say  they  would  rather  have  it  than 
a  pair  of  mules.” 

T.  J.  Russell,  Stevenson,  Ala. 


Save  —  Low  Factory  Price 

You  know  what  buying  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY 
means!  You  get  your  SHAW  at  an  amazingly  low  Direct- 
from-Factory-to-You  Price — making  it  the  greatest  buy  in 
farm  equipment  history.  Coupon  below  brings  you  LOW 
Factory  Prices  on  various  models  with  different  equipment. 
Mail  it  today! 

Get  10-Day  Trial  Offer 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it !  Try  the  SHAW  “DU-ALL" 
Tractor  on  your  own  work  for  10  days.  See  for  yourself 
what  an  amazing  time,  labor  and  money  saver  it  is!  Mail 
Coupon  below  for  full  details  about  generous  10-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER  Today! 

Po-aa  Critnlnn  *  Tells  everything  you  want  to 
vululo9  •  know  about  the  SHAW.  Full 
of  interesting  photos,  showing  tractor  in  use  every¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Contains  letters  of  praise  from  SHAW 
owners.  Gives  amazingly  LOW  Factory  Prices  on 
various  models,  with  different  tool  attachments. 
This  book  will  help  you  make  more  money.  Mail 
coupon  for  your  copy  TODAY ! 

THE  SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

4701  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
5812-F  Magnolia  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

668-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW  ! 


THE  SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Address  nearest  office: ) 

4701  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
5812-F  Magnolia  St.,  Chicago,  III, 

130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

668-F  No.  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Send  me  FREE  information  at  once  about  the  SHAW 
’DU-ALL”  Garden  Tractor  as  checked  below: 


FREE 

BOOK* 

COUPON 


I  Free  Book  and 


□  Low  Factory  Price 

Name  . 

*  Address  . . . . . 

City  . . . .  state 


□10-Day  Trial 
r~ 


Offer 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


The  Chinch  Bug  Situation 

The  chinch  bug  situation  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States  is  about  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  1933,  hut  this 
does  not  make  sure  of  so  serious  an  out¬ 
break  as  followed  that  year. 

That  this  will  depend  largely  on  the 
weather  between  now  and  next  Summer 
is  explained  by  Dr.  P.  N.  Annand,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar¬ 
antine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  all  the  major  insect  pests  of  grain, 
the  chinch  bug  is  one  of  the  most  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  The 
abnormal  cold  last  Winter  killed  many 
hibernating  bugs;  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  rains  drowned  many  that  survived 
the  cold ;  and  the  prolonged  Summer 
drought  dried  up  large  numbers  of  the 
bugs.  The  Fall,  however,  was  so  favor¬ 
able  that  the  pest  made  a  successful  late- 
season  comeback  in  many  places.  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  hibernating  bugs  in  mod¬ 
erately  to  extremely  large  numbers  from 
Western  Indiana  to  Southeastern  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  Eastern  Kansas,  and  from  South¬ 
ern  Iowa  to  Central  Missouri  and  the 
Oklahoma-Kansas  line.  Small  to  moder¬ 
ately  large  numbers  are  reported  also 
from  Ohio,  Eastern  Indiana,  Northern 
and  Southern  Illinois,  South-central 
Iowa,  Southern  Missouri,  Northern  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  Northeastern  Oklahoma. 

Chinch  bug  outbreaks  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  1934  outbreak,  with  losses  to  the 
corn  crop  alone  estimated  at  $27,600,000,- 
000,  have  been  averted  the  last  two  years 
by  the  weather — a  cold,  wet  Spring  in 
1935  and  an  unfavorable  Winter  in  1936. 
The  mild  Winter  of  1934  was  easy  on  the 
hibernating  bugs  and  the  weather  that 
Spring  and  early  Summer  was  ideal  for 
their  development. 

Farmers  in  the  infested  area  can  help 
save  their  1937  crops  by  arranging  their 
plantings  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
having  corn — a  favored  food — adjacent  to 
small  grains,  where  the  pest  spends  the 
first  part  of  the  growing  season,  and  by 
increasing  the  acreage  of  non-susceptible 
crops,  such  as  Soy  beans  and  other 
legumes.  Burning  dry  grass  and  other 
Winter  cover  to  destroy  the  chinch  bugs 
in  their  Winter  quarters  is  usually  only 
partially  effective  and  is  not  generally 
recommended  because  of  the  danger  to 
woodlots  and  because  of  the  destruction 
of  cover  for  wild  life. 


Dutch  Elm  Disease 

October  29  we  received  the  following 
publicity  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Ex¬ 
tension  Service : 

“Edgar  G.  Rex,  Supervisor  of  Plant 
Pest  Control  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  save  New  Jersey’s  most  popular 
ornamental  tree,  told  the  11th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Shade  Tree 
Commissions  that  the  new  silvicide,  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  reduces  the  most  formidable 
cost  of  this  project,  the  cost  of  removing 
the  devitalized  elms  where  the  bark  bee¬ 
tles  reproduce.  The  old  practice  was  to 
cut  and  burn  the  beetle  infested  acces¬ 
sory  trees  at  costs  ranging  from  $5  to  $10 
per  tree.  The  chemical  treatment, 
adopted  a  month  ago,  costs  from  50  cents 
to  $1  per  tree. 

Tn  the  past  four  years,  while  only  14,- 
479  actually  infected  elms  have  been  re¬ 
moved  and  destroyed  in  New  Jersey,  to 
prevent  the  infection  from  spreading  to 
healthy  elms,  it  was  also  necessary  to 
eradicate  497,062  elms  in  which  the  bark 
beetle  was  found.  More  than  200,000  de¬ 
vitalized  elms  still  stand  in  New  Jersey. 

“In  this  new  chemical  treatment  a  six- 
inch  band  of  bark  is  stripped  from  the 
trunk  of  the  elm,  and  copper  sulphate  is 
held  in  intimate  contact  with  the  newly 
exposed  wood  by  an  oilcloth  collar.  The 
chemical  is  absorbed  into  the  circulatory 
system  of  the  tree,  and  translocated  to  its 
most  remote  points,  not  only  killing  the 
tree  but  making  it  unsuitable  for  the  bee¬ 
tles.  Such  dead  trees  can  be  cut  for  fuel 
by  the  owner.” 

We  asked  for  comments  on  this  plan 
and  have  received  the  following: 

“The  publicity  to  which  you  refer  is 
based  on  the  copper  sulphate  method 
which  we  are  using  to  kill  wild  elms.  This 
method  is  not  being  used  to  kill  Dutch 
elm  diseased  trees.  Trees  affected  with 
the  disease  are  cut  and  burned  in  the 
usual  manner.”  L.  H.  worthley. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Butter-side  Down  Day.  —  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  expression — “Butter-side 
down  day”?  Now  isn't  it  peculiar  how 
things  will  go  some  days  on  a  farm,  the  off 
horse  will  sit  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon, 
crack  it ;  the  outside  double  rein  will 
break  where  it  goes  through  the  ring  on 
the  hame ;  the  tail  board  will  be  gone 
when  you  look  around  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  when  you  get  home,  you  will  find 
that  the  chimney  caught  fire  while  you 
were  gone  and  the  neighbors  all  had  to 
come  and  put  it  out,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  youngest  boy  having  stuck  a  nail 
through  his  foot. 

Now  the  Parson  had  a  day  like  that 
today.  We  took  that  four-wheeled  trailer, 
the  one  the  three  cops  held  up  on  one  trip, 
you  remember,  and  we  put  a  buggy  on  it 
to  give  to  a  man  down  country  and 
started  out.  The  buggy  nearly  fell  off  on 
the  way  and  the  wheel  got  wedged  in  by 
the  trailer  wheel  and  it  was  a  wonder  the 
thing  didn’t  get)  converted  into  poor  kin¬ 
dling  wood.  Then  when  we  got  down  by 
the  church  we  took  off  the  buggy  and 
filled  the  trailer  with  wood  and  hitched 
the  buggy  behind  the  trailer  as  we  were 
coming  home  by  a  different  route.  We 
were  to  leave  the  buggy  about  a  mile  up 
the  road.  And  up  the  road  it  was  on  a 


April  1.  We  raked  a  lot  of  dead  leaves 
and  sticks  out  of  the  lily  pool.  This 
warm  weather  is  bad  for  silage — it  wants 
to  heat  and  mold.  We  had  to  throw  down 
four  or  five  inches  and  carry  it  out  for 
the  hens  to  scratch  over  and  get  the  corn. 
But  it  surely  will  be  colder  soon.  Little 
Francis  has  had  a  great  time  looking  up 
new  nests  and  finding  quite  a  lot  of  pul¬ 
let  eggs.  Some  of  the  old  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing,  too.  The  Parson  has  just  dressed  off 
a  last  Spring  rooster  for  Mrs.  Parson  to 
stuff,  ready  for  baking. 

A  Resolution.  —  The  Happy  New 
Year’s  resolutions  are  all  very  well,  but 
the  Parson  imagines  one  good  resolution 
kept  is  worth  more  than  many  broken. 
One  resolution  the  Parson  thinks  most  of 
us  need  is  a  determination  not  to  become 
a  slave  to  the  high-pressure  salesman.  The 
first  one  is  the  life  insurance  idea.  Why 
in  the  world  should  people  be  made  miser¬ 
able  all  their  lives  trying  to  keep  up 
great  life  insurance  policies?  Myriads  of 
these  people  have  no  one  dependent  on 
them  whatever.  There  is  a  widow’s  pen¬ 
sion  system  from  the  State  here  and 
probably  in  many  States.  Unless  there 
are  many  children  it  is  much  better  for 
a  widow  to  do  something  and  earn  some¬ 
thing  rather  than  do  nothing  but  live  on 
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rough  old  stones  and  the  screen  door  was 
too  large  and  you  had  to  back  up  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  more  or  less,  to  get  into 
the  house.  So  the  Parson  went  at  the 
matter  and  made  a  screen  door  from  a 
regular  door  that  was  about  the  place, 
putting  an  extra  strip  along  the  hinge 
side  and  the  bottom  to  make  it  large 
enough.  Then  the  Parson  spied  some 
stones  nearly  covered  with  grass  down  by 
a  farmhouse  where  once  there  had  been  a 
door  into  the  house.  The  long  stone  at 
the  bottom  was  once  a  carriage  stone  and 
was  loaned  to  the  Parson  till  needed  for 
a  horse  and  buggy  day.  Charles  arranged 
these  bricks  and  filled  dirt  in  back  of  them 
and  the  green  foliage  is  made  up  of  morn¬ 
ing-glories  with  nasturtiums  at  the  base. 
Would  you  put  morning  glories  at  the 
left  of  the  door  as  well  next  year?  The 
boys  are  putting  some  of  the  gravel  they 
are  carting  over  and  about  the  remains  of 
a  concrete  walk. 

The  Heavenly  Harmony. — The  angel 
delivered  the  first  Christian  sermon  as 
the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  anthem.  What  harmony  there  must 
have  been  in  that  heavenly  and  angelic 
choir !  And  as  someone  has  pointed  out, 
every  one  of  us  is  as  a  note  that  makes 
or  mars  the  harmony  of  God’s  great  choir 
of  the  world.  So  many  different  lives  and 
ways  must  make  up  a  sort  of  harmony  of 
the  whole.  Not  only  is  there  a  harmony 
of  the  choir  in  the  church  but  also  of  the 
congregation.  Such-a-one  and  such-a-one 
is  not  here  today  so  the  melody  of  the 
pew  is  marred.  There  might  be  said  to 
be  a  melody  of  a  school-room — each  room 
with  its  own  sort  of  humming  and  buzz¬ 
ing  and  shuffling  of  feet  on  the  floor. 
There  certainly  is  a  harmony  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  and  how  the  melody  is  made  imperfect 
if  only  one  is  away — especially  on  holiday 
occasions. 

Through  this  coming  year,  wherever  any 
day  may  find  us,  may  there  be  no  discord¬ 
ant  note  because  we  are  there. 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 


Attractive  Window  Plants 

Other  Window  Plants. — We  find  a 
Strong-growing  pot  plant  with  rich  green 
leaves  called  Chinese  evergreen,  which 
has  become  popular  because  it  endui’es  a 
poorly  lighted  place,  and  may  be  grown 
in  soil  or  water.  This  is  a  member  of 
the  Arum  family,  botanically  Aglaonema 
simplex,  or  A.  modestum  of  the  trade 
lists.  It  is  not  properly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  “Chinese,”  for  it  is  a  native  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes;  the  Aglaonemas  are 
generally  Malayan  in  origin.  Another 
plant  of  the  Arum  family  that  is  offered 
for  window  use  is  Dieffenbachia  Seguine, 
which  has  bright  green  foliage  with  at¬ 
tractive  white  markings.  It  is  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  where  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  six  feet,  but  unless  planted  out 
in  a  conservatory  it  is  usually  much 
smaller  under  pot  culture.  This  plant  is 
called  “dumb  cane,”  because  the  stems, 
when  chewed,  produce  swelling  and  par¬ 
tial  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  One  flip¬ 
pant  botanist  described  it  as  the  “mother- 
in-law  plant.”  The  fact  that  these  tropi¬ 
cal  a  rads  will  do  so  well  in  the  windows 
of  a  living-room,  so  long  as  they  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  plenty  of  water,  has  caused 
growers  to  look  for  suitable  plants  among 
many  old  conservatory  specimens  of  a 
generation  or  more  ago.  We  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  there  must  be  country 
homes  where  flower-loving  women  have 
continued  to  grow  some  old  plants  that 
have  now  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
trade  lists.  E.  T.  r. 


Wheat  King 

Since  1911,  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
annual  world  championship  in  wheat 
growing,  for  yield  and  quality. 

Seager  Wheeler,  of  Saskatchewan,  won 
this  championship  five  times,  and  Herman 
Trelle,  of  Alberta,  has  the  same  record. 
The  record  has  been  won  four  times  by 
Montana  men,  the  only  cases  where  it  has 
left  Canada. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
province  of  Sasketchewan,  in  Canada, 
was  scarcely  known  as  a  wheat  country. 
Now  it  leads  the  world,  and  has  a  lot  of 
poultry  and  other  good  farming  as 
company. 


A  Pleasant  Country  Road  in  Winter  Dress 


long  hill,  we  got  stuck.  Now  backing  up 
with  a  four-wheeled  trailer  and  a  four- 
wheeled  buggy  hitched  behind  you,  isn’t 
what  it  might  be  cracked  up  to  be.  We 
worked  there  for  over  an  hour  and  final¬ 
ly  left  with  the  buggy  down  beside  the 
road  in  the  woods  and  that  big  load  of 
wood  scattered  along  in  some  four  differ¬ 
ent  piles  beside  the  road.  The  Parson 
thought  he  might  as  well  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  leaving  business  while  at  it, 
so  he  left  the  trailer  down  at  a  farm¬ 
house,  too,  as  it  was  getting  dark  and 
we  were  some  20  miles  from  home.  To 
put  a  more  cheerful  aspect  on  our  trip, 
we  went  all  around  that  section  and  ar¬ 
ranged  a  grand  New  Year's  eve  party  in 
the  church  social  rooms  for  New  Year's. 
If  we  can  rig  up  a  gasoline  light  for  the 
church,  we  can  have  a  fine  sing  and  serv- 
ive  in  there  before  we  go  home. 

That  Sausage.  —  The  Parson  tells 
everybody  to  butcher  and  prepare  meat 
just  as  the  government  bulletins  say  and 
not  the  way  they  have  heard  someone  say 
or  the  way  they  might  guess,  but  he  got 
caught  himself  the  other  day.  He  looked 
over  the  directions  for  making  sausage, 
and  then  left  the  bulletin  upstairs  and 
some  hours  later  went  at  it.  He  thought 
he  had  read  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound, 
when  actually  it  was  an  ounce  to  four 
pounds.  Was  that  sausage  salty?  Some 
of  it  had  to  go  to  the  hens.  Pity  they 
aren't  laying  now  for  if  they  were,  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  use  water-glass  for  the 
eggs  to  keep  a  hundred  years !  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  read  over  a  formula  twice. 

New  Year’s  Day.  —  Here  it  is  New 
Year's  Day  and  the  chickens  are  outside 
running  about  just  like  Spring.  The 
people  across  the  way  are  making  fence 
and  there  never  was  a  better  time  to  do 
plowing  up  on  the  side  hill.  The  boys 
have  gone  up  to  the  gravel  bank  to  get 
some  to  put  in  holes  in  the  roads  about 
the  house.  Yesterday  we  had  a  little 
time  and  so  cleaned  up  about  the  house 
and  barn  as  you  would  ordinarily  about 


money  the  saving  and  worry  over  which 
might  well  have  helped  make  her  a  widow. 
We  have  never  had  any  of  these  little 
weekly  policies  running  on  our  children 
either.  Then  there  is  the  linoleum  man 
who  comes  right  in  with  the  roll  on  his 
shoulder.  Look  out  for  him.  From  one 
woman  he  took  four  big  nice  hens  and 
she  found  afterwards  that  she  paid  the 
man  more  cash  than  his  roll  was  worth 
anyway.  Then  there  is  the  roof  man  who 
wants  to  paper  and  shingle  your  house 
and  make  it  warm  so  you  won’t  have  to 
have  pneumonia  and  die  and  have  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  undertaker.  This  last  one  is 
getting  terrible  around  here.  There  is  the 
incubator  man — this  ruined  a  farmer  the 
Parson  knows  of.  Then,  of  course,  there 
is  the  automobile  man.  But  there  are 
ears  that  will  answer  the  purpose  and 
cars  that  a  lot  of  money  goes  into  looks 
so  as  to  keep  up  with  Lizzie.  Last  week 
there  was  a  man  who  just  had  to  have  a 
car  to  get  to  his  work — night  work.  He 
low  has  one  running  right  along,  goes  to 
work  and  brings  the  children  to  church 
and  it  cost  him  just  $25.  Not  at  all  bad 
ooking  car  either.  It  went  through  the 
State  test  and  it  is  not  an  easy  test.  The 
Parson  has  never  had  but  one  new  cai%  in 
fact  there  has  never  been  but  one  new 
car  on  the  place  and  that  was  a  Ford — a 
rich  Congregational  deacon  gave  it  to  him. 

Did  you  hear  about  the  prep  school 
boy  who  had  an  easy  exam  of  which  he 
could  not  answer  a  single  question.  It 
was  a  Christmas  holiday  exam  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  question  he  wrote,  “God 
only  knows  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  I  don’t.  Merry  Christmas.”  Mid¬ 
way  along  the  holidays  he  received  this 
communication  from  his  professor,  "On 
this  examination  God  gets  106  you  get  0. 
Happy  New  Year.” 

The  Back  Door. — It  is  a  job  to  keep 
the  back  steps  and  yard  looking  any  way 
on  a  farm.  It  is  so  easy  to  fling  things 
on  here — everything  from  coffee  grounds 
to  egg  shells.  Our  back  steps,  too,  were 
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pounds  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  a  dairy  farmer 


•  It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  weight  of  a  case  of  milk 
or  its  size  can  mean  much  to  a  dairy  farmer. 

But  it  does.  And  because  it  does,  we  want  you  to  know 
it  so  that  you  will  want  to  fight  to  protect  the  opportunity 
which  paper  milk  containers  hold  for  you. 

For  this  reason  many  grocery  store  owners  couldn’t 
carry  fluid  milk  in  large  quantities  because  the  glass 
bottle  was  too  bulky  an  item  both  in  weight  and  amount 
of  space  occupied  in  the  ice  box.  The  result  was  that 
store  milk  in  those  outlets  was  almost  entirely  evaporated 
milk — milk  on  which  the  dairy  farmer  made  less  money. 
Most  often  that  milk  came  from  distant  states. 

Paper  containers  now  perfected 

Then  along  came  several  manufacturers  who  perfected 
paper  containers  and  so  cut  down  the  weight  and  space 
used  up  by  a  few  dozen  quarts  of  milk,  that  store 
keepers  changed  their  minds  and  began  opening  up 
closed  ice  boxes  to  Huid  milk  and  cream,  the  milk  on 
which  the  dairy  farmer  makes  the  most  money. 

In  eight  years  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  has  increased  many  times  —  not  at  the  expense 
of  fluid  milk  in  bottles  but  rather,  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk.  Proof  of  this  is  eloquent 
in  last  year’s  figures  which  show  a  gain  for  both  glass 
and  paper  container  milk  sales. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  suggested  that 
the  reason  lor  its  ruling  increasing  the  price  of  fluid  milk 


sold  in  paper  containers  was  to  protect  the  New  York 
State  farmer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  mistaken  efforts 
to  aid  the  New  York  State  farmer  by  penalizing  the 
paper  milk  container,  would  have  done  better  to  place 
a  penalty  price  on  the  sale  of  canned  milk  which,  in  the 
main,  comes  from  distant  states  and  materially  affects 
the  amount  of  fluid  milk  sold  in  New  York  State.  Fluid 
milk  sold  in  paper  containers  must  comply  fully  with 
the  New  York  State  Inspection  laws,  and  must  come 
from  the  New  York  Milkshed.  All  milk  sold  from  the 
New  \  ork  Milkshed  helps  the  dairy  farmer. 

Real  danger  in  extra  charge 

It  is  then  most  unwise  to  place  a  one  cent  extra  charge 
on  the  only  fluid  milk  container  which  has  been  able  to 
retrieve  for  the  New  York  farmer  that  part  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  market  obviously  lost  to  evaporated  milk  competi¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  suggest  that  milk  sold  in  a 
red  bottle  should  be  at  a  different  price  from  milk  sold 
in  a  white  bottle.  The  whole  idea  of  milk  control  is  to 
sell  more  milk,  and  paper  containers  have  proven  the 
greatest  aid  to  a  wider  sale  of  fluid  milk. 

Advise  your  Assemblyman  and  Senator  of  your  feel¬ 
ings  in  this  controversy  about  paper  containers!  Protect 
your  chance  to  sell  more  fluid  milk! 

NEW  YORK  PAPER  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 
444  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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YOU  Can  Protect  Both 
Field  and  Orchard  Crops 

with  this  Double-Duty 

OSPRAYMO  Duplex  Leader 


OSPRAYMO 
OUTFIT  No  840. 
Duplex  Combina¬ 
tion  Leader  with 
Dr.  Nixon  (copy¬ 
righted)  Boom. 


FREE 

SPRAYER 

CATALOG 

Shows  25  Outfits 
including  many 
new  models,  such 
as  Tractor  Trail¬ 
ers  and  Truck- 
Operated  Outfits. 
Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


Costs  only 

$428°° 

F.  O.B.  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Orchard  Hose  and 
Spray  Gun  additional. 

YOU  can  use  this  powerful  Outfit, 
equipped  with  the  famous  Dr.  Nixon 
(copyrighted),  Boom  for  spraying  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Celery  and  other  row  crops. 
Then  by  adding  Special  Orchard  equip¬ 
ment,  you  can  quickly  convert  it  into 
an  efficient  Orchard  Sprayer. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for  more  Than  55  Years 

Dept.  R,  Elmira.  N.  Y, 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


R6C  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


for  your  Dormant 
Spray  Program / 


Orchard  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  So¬ 
lution,  Dry  Lime 
Sulphur,  and  Oil 
Emulsion  "83”are 
economy  products  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  quality  and 
uniformity.  You  will  do 
well  to  get  Orchard  Brand 
prices  before  placing  any 
spray  material  contracts. 
Dealers  and  Company  of¬ 
fices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

40  Rector  St.,  New  York 
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Construction  of  a  Hotbed 


Pitchard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


/HARRIS  SHDS- 

Ik  NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

k  Famous  every  where  fortheir  vigor,  eariiness 
|k  and  high  yield;  our  strains  of  Tomatoes, 
|  Peppers,  Beets,  Musk  melons.  Sweet 
Corn,  Squash,  etc.,  have  been  especially 
bred  to  give  growers  in  the  North  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  the  best  results. 

Our  flower  seeds  include  the  best  of  the  newest  varieties 

Use  Harris’  Seeds — Make  your  garden  better! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  TODAY  ! 

\If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  22.  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able 
many  illustrations  for  only  60  cents 

Alice  in  Wonderland 
Arabian  Nights 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
The  Mysterious  Island 
Oliver  Twist 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea 


greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
each  postpaid. 

Anderson’s  Fairy  Tales 
Black  Beauty 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Little  Women 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Treasure  Island 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
Last  of  the  Mohicans 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Hotbeds  and  cold-frames  are  essential 
to  the  market  gardener,  convenient  to  the 
home  gardener  and  represent  good  invest¬ 
ments  for  both.  'When  efficiently  used 
they  enable  the  operator  to  produce  crops 
out  of  season,  to  grow  earlier  seasonable 
crops,  and  to  give  late  maturing  crops  a 
longer  season  in  which  to  mature.  There 
are  two  general  types  of  hotbeds ;  perma¬ 
nent  ones  for  market  gardeners  who  have 
rather  definite  annual  requirements,  and 
temporary  beds  for  those  gardeners,  the 
needs  of  which  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year. 

The  hotbed  is  the  more  expensive  of 
the  two  and,  obviously,  requires  greater 
care  in  its  construction.  The  location 
should  be  on  a  well-drained  area,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  southern  exposure  or  on  a 
southern  slope.  The  south  side  of  some 
farm  building  serves  the  purpose  nicely. 

If  such  wind  protection  is  not  available 
a  temporary  board  fence  or  a  row  of  corn 
stalk  shocks  placed  to  the  north  will  help 
conserve  heat. 

There  are  five  essential  units  to  con¬ 
sider  in  constructing  a  permanent  hotbed 
— the  pit,  the  frame,  the  sash,  the  sash 
covers  and  the  source  of  heat.  The  pit 
should  be  dug  18  to  24  inches  deep,  6  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  expedient.  This  can 
be  most  conveniently  accomplished  before 
the  ground  freezes,  although  sometimes  it 
is  possible  to  excavate  during  one  of  the 
occasional  midwinter  thaws.  In  any 
event,  the  pit  should  be  filled  with  straw 
or  litter  to  prevent  the  walls  from 
freezing  and  later  crumbling,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  that 
would  be  otherwise  expended  in  thawing 
out  the  walls  in  the  Spring. 

Although  frames  can,  and  are  made  of 
concrete,  brick  and  hollow  tile,  substan¬ 
tial  lumber  is  usually  most  feasible  and 
practicable  for  the  average  grower.  The 
frame  can  most  satisfactorily  be  made 
from  lYs  or  2-incli  material,  a  convenient 
size  being  12  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide 
with  the  north  side  built  to  he  12  inches 
above  the  inside  soil  level  and  the  south 
side,  S  inches.  This  will  provide  a  slope 
to  the  south;  thereby  permitting  earlier 
and  more  complete  penetration  of  the 
sun’s  rays  and,  when  the  frames  are  on, 
affecting  rapid  moisture  run-off.  Cross 
bars  made  of  2x3  or  2x4-inch  lumber 
should  be  placed  every  3  feet  upon  which 
the  sash  can  rest.  Corner  posts  must,  of 
course,  he  long  enough  to  reach  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit.  Many  growers  find  it  con¬ 
venient  and  economical  to  construct  these 
12x6-foot  units  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
apart  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  over 
Winter.  The  proper  application  of  hooks 
and  eyes  in  the  corners  and  close-fitting 
slots  for  the  crass-bars  provides  this  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  the  frame  is  ready  for 
installation  observe  that  the  lower  rim  is 
placed  flush  with  the  ground  level. 

There  is  yet  to  be  found  a  practical  and 
efficient  substitute  for  glass  sashes  to  be 
used  on  hotbeds.  Sash  is  available  in  the 
standard  size,  6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide. 
These  can  be  purchased  with  or  without 
the  glass,  the  most  durable  ones  being 
made  of  cedar  or  cypress.  If  the  grower 
has  facilities  for  glazing  the  sash  at 
home,  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  purchase 
the  sash  unglazed.  The  so-called  glass 
substitutes  are  .not  as  satisfactory  because 
less  light  passes  through  them,  it.  takes 
longer  to  attain  and  afterwards  -retain 
the  desired  temperature,  and  they  are  so 
light  that  some  form  of  anchorage  must 
be  provided  to  keep  the  wind  from  blow¬ 
ing  them  off.  Moreover,  these  short-com¬ 
ings  seem  to  favor  the  development  of 
spindly  plants.  During  less  adverse 
weather  these  may  have  a  place  but  their 
use  on  plant-forcing  structures  early  in 
the  Spring  is  not  recommended. 

Mats  are  indispensable  in  proper  hot¬ 
bed  management.  They  can  be  purchased, 
or  if  a  supply  of  straw  or  marsh  reeds  is 
available  quite  serviceable  ones  can  be 
woven  at  home.  Their  use  during  periods 
of  cold  weather  to  retain  heat  in  the  bed 
justifies  their  inclusion  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  In  practice  they  are  placed  over 
the  glass  before  nightfall  and  rolled  up 
in  the  morning.  During  extreme  cold 
weather  the  mats  are  sometimes  left  on 
most  of  the  day.  This  practice  should  not 
be  exercised,  howevei’,  more  than  one  or 
two  days  in  succession.  Heavy  blankets, 
straw-stuffed  mats,  and  other  similar  ma¬ 


terials  can  and  are  used  by  small  opera¬ 
tors. 

Much  of  the  success  of  an  efficient  hot¬ 
bed  must  be  attributed  to  the  quality  of 
the  manure  mixture  used  for  heat.  Best 
results  are  secured  when  fresh  horse  ma¬ 
nure  from  grain-fed  animals  is  used.  It 
should  contain  about  one-third  strawy 
material  in  order  to  equalize  the  rate  of 
fermentation  over  the  desired  growing  pe¬ 
riod.  With  too  much  straw,  the  fermen¬ 
table  period  will  be  too  short,  and  if  too 
little  is  present,  the  manure  will  either 
heat  too  fast  and  “burn  up”  or  no  fer¬ 
mentation  will  take  place  at  all.  Manure 
mixed  with  shavings  or  sawdust  should 
not  be  used. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  manure  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  pit,  the  fresh  material 
should  be  put  in  piles  4  or  5  feet  wide, 

3  or  4  feet  high,  and  as  long  as  necessary. 
See  that  the  material  is  uniformly  mois¬ 
tened  but  not  soggy.  If  possible,  build 
the  pile  under  a  shed  or  some  other 
shelter  to  prevent  excessive  wetting  by 
rain.  The  rate  of  heating  depends  on 
the  air  temperature,  the  quality  of  the 
manure  and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  In  four  or  five  days  fermen¬ 
tation  heat  should  start.  After  the  ma¬ 
nure  has  heated  for  a  day  or  so  re-pile  it 
so  that  the  exposed  surfaces  become  well 
mixed,  the  lumps  broken  up  and  the  dry 
spots  moistened.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  and  mix  the  pile  two  or 
three  times  before  it  becomes  usable,  for 
conscientious  attention  to  this  process 
will  do  much  in  insure  uniform  heat  gen¬ 
eration  after  the  bed  is  in  operation. 

After  the  manure  begins  to  heat  uni¬ 
formly  it  can  he  put  in  the  pits.  Not 
more  than  6  inches  should  be  put  in  at  a 
time  and  this  thoroughly  tramped  or 
otherwise  compacted.  Moisten  any  dry 
areas,  add  another  6  inches  of  manure 
and  repeat  the  process  until  the  pit  is 
within  5  or  6  inches  of  the  ground  level. 
At  this  point  there  should  be  18  or  20 
inches  of  manure  in  the  pit. 

It  is  preferable  to  spread  the  6  inches 
of  well-composted  soil  as  soon  as  the  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  placed.  This  will  give  it  a 
chance  to  be  thoroughly  warmed  by  the 
pre-fermentation  heat  period  and  thus  aid 
seed  germination  later.  A  thermometer 
placed  in  the  manure  to  observe  the 
change  would  be  seen  to  register  well 
over  100  degrees  and  later  to  decrease. 
After  it  reaches  85  degrees  the  seeds  can 
be  planted  with  safety.  Every  effort 
should  he  made  to  conserve  the  heat,  so 
the  sashes  should  he  put  ou  the  frames  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  place. 

A  temporary  hotbed  frame  can  be  con¬ 
structed  in  much  the  same  maimer  as  the 
one  just  described.  It  differs  from  the 
permanent  type  in  that  no  posts  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  hold  it  over  the  pit,  since  the 
frame  is  made  to  rest  on  the  pile  of  fer¬ 
menting  horse  manure.  The  pile  is  built 
and  leveled  off  at  2  or  2%  feet  high,  the 
frame  put  in  place  and  additional  manure 
heaped  about  all  sides.  Soil  can  thus  be 
placed  in  the  frame,  spread  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches  and  covered  with  the  sash.  This 
sort  has  the  advantages  of  easy  construc¬ 
tion  and  utility  on  areas  not  otherwise 
suited  to  proper  hotbed  management,  but 
also  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
more  manure  and  being  more  difficult  to 
protect  from  the  wind. 

Many  sources  and  methods  of  heating 
hotbeds  have  been  advocated.  Such  sys¬ 
tems  as  flue  heaters,  liot-water  and  steam 
heaters  are  much  more  complicated  than 
the  manure  heated  bed  and  are  used  by 
relatively  large  growers.  They  have  a 
definite  place  for  those  growers  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expense  or  seasonal  demand, 
have  not  seen  fit  to  build  a  greenhouse. 
During  recent  years  there  has  been  much 
publicity  given  electricity  as  a  source  of 
heat  for  hotbeds.  There  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  favor  of  such  a  system,  yet 
one  finds  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  their  value  in  comparison  to 
other  heating  methods.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing  interest  in  manure  substitutes  as  a 
source  of  heat.  Some  work  has  already 
been  done  to  show  that  a  mixture  of  cal¬ 
cium  cyanamid  and  hay,  cotton  burrs, 
etc.,  will  px-oduce  sufficient  heat  to  wai-m 
a  hotbed.  With  our  decreasing  source 
of  manure,  this  possibility  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  outlook.  vv.  D.  ENZIE. 
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bl<  PROPER  PRUNING 


PRUMERS 

MAKE  PRUNMC  EASY  t 
• 

Light  weight  handy  size-chrome 
tinish,  non-pinching  handles — 
strong,  durable,  easy  cutting. 

No.  119 — 8"  long — cuts  %"  branch — $1.75 
No.  118 — 6"  long — Ladies'  size — $1.25 
At  your  dealer  or  postpaid — money  back 
guarantee.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

THIS  BOOKLET  TELLS  HOW 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON.  INC 
4 1  Main  St, 


GET  MORE  FRUIT 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  §1.50;  Painted  pure  white 
lead  paint,  $1.83;  Painted  and  glazed  with 
double  thick  glass,  bedded  in  putty.  $3.63; 
with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40.  Prices,  casli 
with  order,  and  subject  to  change.  Crating 
on  glazed  sash  only,  75c  extra  on  each  six 
sash  or  less.  Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No. 
034  describing  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 

METROPOUTAN  GREENHOUSE  MFC.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Standard 
Garden 'Tractors 


Mow 
Seed 
Cultivate 


’Hi  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
*  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 

’a  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

\  NEW  MODELS 

.  ,  f  j  %  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MowHaqXHayin^mfTruck 

and  Lawns  \  Also  Run  Belt 

Machines,  Pumps,  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

W  rite  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plows  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 

work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  PULLF0RD  unit  is  quickly 
attached  to  Model  T  or  A  Ford.  It's 
simple,  strong,  built  to  last.  Use  your 
old  Ford  or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get 
the  advantages  of  power  farming.' 

Pullford  Co.  2887  Cherry  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


WRITE 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 


UTILITOR 


TRACTORS 


Your  most  Economics!  Power  (or  email  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul¬ 
ing,  etc.  Thousands  in  use  10  to  15  years  and 
still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walking 
models,  3  to  12  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


£  UTILITOR  Co.D^eTTON'  °T 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving’s 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes:  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd„  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  aud 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Soles 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


Keeping  Horse  Manure 

Which  is  better  for  the  storing  of 
horse  manure,  an  open  concrete  pit  or  a 
covered  shelter,  during  the  Winter? 

Maryland.  c.  w. 

Horse  manure  will  keep  better  in  an 
open  concrete  pit  than  under  shelter.  It 
is  quite  likely  to  heat  and  burn  if  piled 
in  a  dry  place.  Sometimes  it  acts  worse 
than  others  in  this  respect,  but  there  is 
quite  likely  to  be  some  such  trouble.  Some 
people  who  keep  the  manure  in  a  dry 
place  wet  it  down  occasionally  by  throw¬ 
ing  on  a  few  pails  of  water  which  will 
prevent  the  burning. 

Where  one  has  both  horses  and  cows 
kept  near  enough  together  so  that  the 
horse  manure  and  cow  manure  may  be 
mixed,  the  trouble  from  heating  is  largely 
overcome  as  cow  manure  does  not  heat  in 
this  way.  That  is  quite  satisfactory 
where  it  can  be  done,  as  the  two  kinds  of 
manure  being  mixed  work  a  little  better 
than  either  alone. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
outside  pits  as  I  worked  as  a  hired  man 
for  a  time  on  a  large  farm  where  all  of 
the  horse  manure  was  stored  in  this  way. 
The  pit  was  large  enough  so  that  the 
manure  from  five  head  of  horses  could  be 
accommodated.  The  rain  fell  there  and 
stayed,  and  there  was  no  heating  because 
it  was  practically  always  wet.  The  one 
drawback  found  to  this  was  that  it  was 
an  awful  job  to  get  out  the  manure.  We 
did  the  best  we  could  to  get  the  wagon 
as  close  to  it  as  possible,  but  it  made 
high  pitching  of  forkfuls  and  they  were  ■ 
exceedingly  heavy.  Probably  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  this  system  might  be  had  in  a 
smaller  and  shallower  pit  which  would 
easily  hold  the  manure  from  two  horses 
and  could  be  got  in  without  difficulty 
with  a  wagon,  that  is  a  wagon  could  be 
backed  right  into  the  pit  and  the  loading 
done  more  easily.  The  one  referred  to 
was  too  deep  for  that,  because,  if  we  had 
backed  the  wagon  in  and  put  on  a  load 
we  could  never  have  got  it  out  without 
hitching  on  five  horses. 

Some  persons  throw  the  horse  manure 
out  into  the  barnyard  where  it  is  wet 
a  good  share  of  the  time  by  the  rain  and 
seldom  heats.  Of  course,  if  this  is  done, 
the  barnyard  must  be  of  a  character  that 
will  not  drain  away  the  liquids  from  the 
manure,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  heavy 
loss. 

A  good  many  haul  the  manure  out  to 
the  field  practically  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
and  thus  avoid  having  any  manure  pile 
or  pit.  On  fairly  level  fields  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  all  right.  Perhaps  a  great  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  manure  is  lost  unless 
on  side  hills  where  it  would  leaCb  away. 

w.  w.  H. 


Our  Heritage  in  Nature 

How  easy  it  is  to  sigh  for  what  we 
have  not.  forgetting  to  use  what  we  have. 
A  few  years  ago  a  man  named  Bentley, 
of  Jericho,  Yt.,  began  to  obseiive  the  na¬ 
ture  of  snow,  finding  abundant  material 
for  his  study  beside  his  own  door 
throughout  many  weeks  of  Winter.  In 
time  he  became  a  great  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  discovered  that  an  inch  of 
rail/  makes  10  of  snow.  All  snow  crys¬ 
tals  are  six-sided,  the  shape  that  packs 
most  loosely.  There  are  5,000  different 
kinds. 

Some  day  when  snow  is  falling  try 
catching  some  flakes  on  a  piece  of  black 
cloth — already  chilled^-and  bring  into  the 
house  and  observe  the  beautiful  crystals. 
See  how  many  you  can  count.  And  if  the 
children  have  a  microscope  your  enjoy¬ 
ment  will  be  all  the  greater.'  ’Often  fa¬ 
miliar  things  become  full  of  interest. if  we 
open  our  eyes  to  their  beauty. 

Another  man  who  appreciated  out  of 
doors,  Bradford  Torrey,  once  said,  “Ten 
thousand  things  we  may  have  fretted  our¬ 
selves  about,  uselessly  or  worse.  But  to 
have  lived  in  the  sun,  to  have  loved  na¬ 
ture,  to  have  felt  the  majesty  of  trees, 
to  have  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  flowers 
and  the  music  of  birds — so  much,  at 
least,  is  not  vanity  nor  vexation  of 
Spirit.”  FLORENCE  REEVES. 


Tractor 


There  is  a  Massey-Harris 
dealer  and  service  agent 
near  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  your  FREE 
copy  of  the  new  1937 
catalog  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


Look  for  the  “  Plow-in- 
Hand,"  amar\of  genuine 
Massey-Harris  Quality. 


Here’s  your  chance  to  meet  the  popular  Challenger.  Learn  about 
its  2-3  plow  power  with  flexibility  and  economy  that  will  amaze 
you.  More  outstanding  features  than  any  other  tractor.  It  is  fully 
described  in  the  catalog  along  with  other  types  of  Massey-Harris 
tractors  for  all  soil  conditions. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WIS.,  BATAVIA,  N,Y. 


*  THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Dept.  R-1  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  free,  postpaid,  your  new  1937  complete  catalog  and 
I  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

•  Name . 

Address . . . 


This  Seeder  and  Cultivator  is  accurate 


weather-vane  .  .  and  as 


time-saving  as  a  telephone 

N°  implement  has  brought  greater  fame  to  the  Planet  Jr.  line  of  farm  and  garden  tools  chan 
our  -No.  4  Combination  Seeder  and  Cultivator,  Professional  grower  and  form  gardener  alike 
sing  its  praises. 

As  a  Seeder  the  No.  4  opens  the  furrow,  plants  all  manner  of  seed  at  the  depth  you  determine, 
covers  it  and  rolls  it  down,  marking  out  the  next  row — all  in  one  operation.  Plants  in  eicher  hills 
or  rows.  Its  accuracy  cannot  be  over  praised  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  and  back-breaking 


labor  eliminated. 

While  the  No.  4  is  best  noted  for  its  uncanny 
accomplishments  in  the  plantingof  seed,  it  really 
combines  with  its  practical  attachments  every¬ 
thing  needed  to  cultivate  a  garden.  You  can  plow 
the  ground,  seed,  cultivate  and  weed— all  by 
quick  and  easy  adjusting  of  attachments.  Sturdily 
built  body  of  pressed  steel  insures  years  of  use¬ 
ful  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you— and  write  for  free 
Planet  Jr.  Catalog  of  our  many  labor-saving  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  including  a  wheel  hoe  foe 
as  little  as  $1.60. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Also  makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor s 
3461  North  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


No.  4  Combi¬ 
nation  Seeder 
and  Cultivator 
with  Attach¬ 
ments 
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The  Charm  of  the  Antique 


For  many  years  the  pleasures  of  an¬ 
tique  hunting  have  been  enjoyed  almost 
exclusively  by  the  women  of  town  and 
city.  They  have  been  making  forays  into 


dealers  are  like  fish  stories  when  it  comes 
to  the  big  ones  landed — and  the  big  ones 
that  got  away. 

For  we  found  that  there  are  some  that 
slip  off  the  hook,  just  as  you  are  ready 


country  haunts  and  boasting  of  rare  finds  to  land  them.  We  found  a  most  desir¬ 
able  corner  cupboard  tor  winch  the  owner 


bought  for  a  mere  song,  while  the  country 
woman  has  felt  that  she  did  not  have 
either  the  time  or  money  to  compete;  or, 
perhaps,  she  has  smiled  to  think  of  any¬ 
one  being  so  foolish  as  to  clutter  her 
home  with  old  pieces  of  furniture  when 
the  Grand  Rapids  factories  were  daily 


asked  the  modest  sum  of  $5,  as  it  was  so 
large  wTe  were  unable  to  take  it  with  us  in 
our  ear,  and  a  few  days  elapsed  before  we 
found  a  truckdriver  who  would  bring  our 
prize  home.  Just  as  we  had  completed 
our  arrangements,  the  mail  brought  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  check  we  had  paid  for  the 
cupboard,  and  the  statement  that  the 


smooth  down  between  each  coat,  and  after 
the  last  coat  rubbed  with  pumice  stone. 

Finished,  the  bed  is  beautiful  and  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  other  furniture  in 
the  room,  and  we  feel  that  for  the  small 
sum  expended  we  have  achieved  wonder¬ 
ful  results. 

Although  we  bought  some  of  our  pieces 
we  did  not  neglect  what  we  already  had 
of  our  own.  A  solid  cherry,  gate-leg  table 
that  had  been  painted  an  ugly  red,  was 
treated  to  several  coats  of  varnish  re¬ 
mover,  thoroughly  sanded,  stained  with 
walnut  stain,  filled,  shellacked,  and  var¬ 
nished.  Now  it  is  restored  once  more 

to  the  place  of  honor  in  our  dining-room,  _  ^  _ _ 

where  everyone  exclaims  at  its  beauty,  of  cactus  called  Opuntias  (prickly  pears) 


January  16, 1937 

My  Cactus  Window 

My  window  of  cactus  probably  attracts 
more  attention  than  any  other  collec- 
lection.  A  neighbor's  little  girl  once  re¬ 
marked  about  our  parrot,  Kollo,  “You 
are  so  homely,  you  are  almost  pretty.” 
Perhaps  some  critics  might  say  the  same 
of  the  cactus.  But  cacti  are  popular  once 
more,  and  if  one  studies  and  thinks  about 
their  native  place  they  are  easily  grown. 

While  some  cacti  require  more  water 
than  others,  all  require  good  drainage, 
and  a  rather  sandy  soil.  TJnglazed  earth¬ 
en  pots  are  really  the  best  receptacles 
for  them.  Some  varieties  are  so  thorny 
they  are  not  friendly  plants.  The  division 


sending  forth  "thousands  of  up-to-date  owner  had  changed  his  mind.  We  did  not 
benuiiit,  mu  press  our  rights  m  the  matter,  and  we 

pieces  glittering  with  varnish  and  bn&ht  -  -  - 


with  the  gayest  upholstery.  But,  today, 
country  women  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  furniture  that  was  their 
grandmother’s,  or  perchance,  their  moth- 
And  they  are  adding  to  their  own 


feel  sure  that  somewhere  there  is  a  cor¬ 
ker  cupboard  waiting  for  us,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  it  will  fill  a  corner  in  our  dining¬ 
room. 

We  had  a  graceful  old  chest  of  drawers 
er’s.  Ana  uiey  are  auumg  than  in  poplar,  which  we  had  enameled  a  pale 

stock  as  occasion  0  •  ’  gray,  and  we  wanted  a  four-post  bed  to 

taking  from  it. 

With  some  good  friends,  whose  tastes 
in  old  furniture  are  similay  to  ours,  my 
sister  and  I  have  been  lately  searching 
for  a  few  pieces  for  our  home.  If  noth- 
ing  more  than  the  drives  through  the 
beautiful  countryside,  these  glorious  days 
of  Fall  weather,  were  the  result,  I  am 
sure  I  should  feel  amply  repaid  for  the 
time  and  effort  I  have  spent.  _  You  are 
always  sure  of  getting  fresh  air  on  one 
of  these  excursions,  if  nothing  else.  And 
how  beautiful  the  country  looks  alter 
days  spent  indoors  in  cooking  and  clean¬ 
ing  !  The  sky  was  never  so  blue,  nor  the 
air  so  crisp,  you  feel,  as  you  ride  by 
house  and  field,  where  it  is  a  pleasant 
change  to  watch  others  working,  wmle 
you  for  once  are  idle. 

As  you  drive  along  you  are  pleased  to 
note  the  rich  fields  of  luxurious  corn,  for 
in  the  Spring  when  corn  planting  was  so 
very  belated  on  account  of  rain,  we  heard 
all  sorts  of  dismal  prophecies  anent  a 
poor  corn  crop.  But  surely  the  bountiful 
crop  now  reminds  us  that  there  is  One 
directing  the  seasons,  Who  has  promised 
that  there  shall  be  seed  time  and  harvest, 

Summer  time  and  Winter.  Experience 
teaches,  too,  that  when  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  late  Spring,  we  usually  have  a 
late  Autumn  to  balance  it,  and  bring  the 
crops  to  maturity. 

All  along  the  way  we  see  wayside 
stands  with  farm  products  for  sale.  Al¬ 
though  we  raise  our  own  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  va¬ 
riety  and  perfection  of  the  various  things 
on  display,  as  well  as  the  neatness  of 
these  stands — or  the  lack  of  it.  When 
will  people  learn  that  a  neat,  artistic 
stand  is  the  one  that  catches  the  eye,  and, 
incidentally,  the  dollars  of  the  passer-by? 

Finally,  we  pass  a  house  where  a  few 
vegetables  are  on  display  on  a  small, 
round  table,  in  front  of  the  house.  Mercy  ! 
it  begins  to  look  like  a  tilt-top  table  as 
we  approach.  Our  excitement  mounts  as 
we  drive  nearer.  One  of  our  party  is 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  her  living- 
room  will  never  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  her  until  a  tilt-top  table  stands  by  a 
certain  easv  chair  by  the  fireplace.  Tins 
table  by  the  roadside  is  as  disreputable¬ 
looking'  as  any  table  would  be  standing 
out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  we  do 
not  mind  that,  for  we  have  learned  to 
look  at  furniture  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
will  be  when  re-finished  by  careful  hands. 

The  car  is  stopped  and  one  of  the  party 
gets  out  and  ducks  her  head  under  the 
table  top  to  investigate.  Alas  for  our 
hopes!  It  had  been  a  tilt-top  table,  but 
some  one,  in  the  belief  that  table  tops 
should  be  immovable,  had  industriously 
removed  the  tilting  arrangement,  and 
firmly  screwred  and  nailed  the  top  to  the 
graceful,  central  pedestal.  W  e  leave  with 
a  regretful  glance  backward,  and  the 
philosophic  member  of  the  expedition 
attempts  to  console  by  saying  it  was  not 
made  of  a  valuable  wood,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  opportunity  later  to  pick  up 
what  we  want.  This  consolation  smacks 
of  “sour  grapes,”  but  we  accept  it  at  its 

face  value.  , 

After  about  an  hour  s  ride  we  arrive  at 

the  auction,  which  has  been  our  objec¬ 
tive.  We  have  been  watching  advertise¬ 
ments  of  country  sales,  and  selected  this 
one  —  blindly  —  as  a  possible  treasure 
trove  Too  far  out  for  dealers,  we  de¬ 

cided.  Arrived,  we  find  a  very  poor  as¬ 
sortment.  Much  of  the  furniture  is  gold¬ 
en  oak,  and  shiny.  The  old  is  so  disrepu¬ 
table  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  an¬ 
tique  hunter  could  not  see  possibilities  in 
it  We  have  learned  that  if  the  wood  is 
not  deeply  marred,  and  the  lines  of  the 
piece  are  graceful,  we  can  usually  coun 
on  solid  construction,  for  the  old  crafts¬ 
men  builded  for  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion  Finish  does  not  matter,  for  the  most 
disreputably  checked  and  weather-beaten 
varnish  and  paint  can  be  removed  and 
sanded  down  to  a  smooth  finish.  There 
was,  however,  at  this  particular  auction, 
some  old  glassware  that  made  the  eyes 
of  our  lover  of  old  glass  sparkle.  There 
was  a  tray  and  fruit  dish  that  were 
beauties.  These  were  sold  with  a  butter 
dish  and  covered  sugar  bowl,  to  my  sister 
and  myself,  for  one  dollar.  The  last  two 
pieces  were  not  old,  but  we  wanted  the 
sugar  bowl  for  a  candy  jar,  and  the  tray 
and  fruit  dish  we  felt  we  simply  must 
have.  What  was  our  surprise  a  few 
weeks  later  to  learn  that  the  tray  was 
quite  a  rare  one,  and  worth  .$25 !  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  stories  of  antique 


little  dreaming  that  it  had  been  relegated 
to  kitchen  duty  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Hunting  for  these  pieces  and  restoring 
them  has  been  an  unalloyed  joy,  although 
I  must  confess  that  it  calls  for  patience 


are  the  worst  in  this  respect  of  any  that 
I  know.  If  you  touch  a  spine  it  clings 
to  you  and  is  worse  than  a  brier.  Never¬ 
theless  they  are  interesting  and  I  have 
four  varieties.  To  this  class  the  various 
cow-tongue  and  prickly  pear  cactus  bc- 


A  Scene  of  Woodland  Beauty 


and  some  labor.  Removing  thick  coats  of  long.  Opuntia  Missouriensis  is  vei’y  free 
varnish  from  carvings  and  turnings  calls  growing  and  is  the  least  thorny, 
for  the  characteristic  for  which  Job  was  The  true  Cereus  branch  of  the  cactus 
famed.  We  found  that  it  pays  to  use  family  is  also  thorny  or  rather  spiney, 
plenty  of  the  varnish  remover  and  to  give  but  while  the  spines  puncture,  they  pierce 

the  flesh  but  the  spines  stay  on  the 
plant.  The  form  most  commonly  seen  is 
Cereus  flagelliformis,  the  rat-tail,  snake 
or  whipcord  cactus.  This  is  a  basket 
plant,  of  course,  and  as  hanging  baskets 
are  at  the  warmest  part  of  the  room  and 
the  driest,  of  course,  it  is  right  at  home. 
This  is  a  free-bloomer  with  rosy,  colored 
flowers.  Another  curious  and  easily 
grown  Cereus  is  C.  eolubrinus.  I  have 
seen  in  a  common  farmhouse  a  specimen 
so  tall  it  had  to  be  beheaded  when 
brought  into  the  house  in  the  Fall.  This 
had  fine  white  flowers. 

The  Echinocacti  are  the  hedgehog  cac¬ 
tus  branch  of  the  family,  and  to  this 
group  the  fish-hook  and  various  cushion 
cacti  belong.  Often  the  spines  are  of 
various  colors  and  although  these  cacti 
do  not  grow  as  tall  as  some  varieties, 
they  are  large  in  diameter.  The  cushions 
are  often  ridged  from  top  to  bottom  and 
the  spines  are  in  rosettes  on  the  top  of 
the  ridges  usually. 

The  Echinocereus  varieties  are  taller 
than  the  hedge-hog  group,  and  not  as 
large  in  diameter  for  their  height,  other¬ 
wise  to  me,  an  ignorant  amateur,  they 
look  much  alike. 

The  Mammillaria  group  are  spiny  but 
less  ferocious ;  many  have  recurved  spines, 
so  they  can  be  handled  easily.  My  pet 
is  M.  minima,  the  lace  cactus,  and  looks 
as  if  completely  covei’ed  with  a  dainty 
white  mesh.  Many  of  these  send  outside 
branches,  and  my  lace  cactus  has  well 
over  a  hundred  little  lace-covered 
branches.  This  is  easily  propagated,  as 
any  little  branch  will  root.  These  are 
all  natives  of  hot,  dry  climates,  so  do  not 
over  water. 

Now  we  come  to  the  best  of  all,  the 
spineless  cactus.  When  I  was  a  wee 
girl  it  was  the  height  of  every  plant- 
grower’s  ambition  to  have  a  “night-bloom¬ 
ing  Cereus”  and  get  it  to  bloom.  But  this 
plant  was  not  a  real  Cereus ;  it  was  the 
night-blooming  queen  cactus,  known  as 
Phyllocactus  latifrous,  and  these  Phyl- 
locacti  are  commonly  known  as  case-knife 
cactus.  They  have  long  flat,  spineless 
leaves,  notched  at  the  edges  something 
like  a  bread  knife.  The  red  case-knife 
is  usually  P.  Ackermanni  and  is  qvdte.  a 
free  bloomer  after  it  attains  good  size 
and  is  pot-bound.  Phyllocactus  will  en¬ 
dure  a  bit  more  water  than  the  thorny 
ones,  and  Auntie  grew  beautiful  ones  in 
an  east  window  upstairs,  heated  by  a 
stove  pipe  coming  from  the  room  below. 

We  all  know,  too,  the  lobster,  inch, 
or  crab-claw  cactus.  This  belongs  to 
the  spineless  Epiphyllum  group.  I  have 
only  the  red  Thanksgiving  flowering  one 
now,  having  lost  my  Christmas  one  when 
I  was  ill.  These  ahvay_s  did  well  for  me 
by  keeping  quite  dry  in  Winter  and  al¬ 
most  dormant.  Give  enough  water  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  shriveling,  then 
not  too  much  sun  in  Summer  (a  porch 
seems  to  suit),  and  more  water.  In  fact 
withholding  water  in  Winter  seems  to 


go  with  it.  We  had  been  looking  for  one 
for  several  years  without  results,  and 
when  we  heard  of  a  dealer  in  a  not  too 
distant  village,  who  had  a  number  of 
these  old  beds,  we  immediately  sallied 
forth.  We  found  this  dealer  a  delightful, 
old  Pennsylvania  German,  with  his  stock 
scattered  all  over  his  house  and  _  over¬ 
flowing  into  a  large  barn.  And,  joy  of 
joys,  our  bed  was  in  this  latter  place, 
waiting  serenely  for  us  to  come  and  claim 
it.  It  was  of  pine — which  suited  us — for 
we  never  could  bring  ourselves  to  cover  a 
really  fine  wood  with  enamel.  One  of 
the  turnings  of  a  post  was  broken,  and 
the  bed  was  covered  with  a  drab,  brown 
paint,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  for  some  time,  but 
the  lines  of  the  bed  could  not  possibly 
have  been  improved  upon.  The  posts 
were  slim  and  graceful,  and  the  shape  of 
the  head  board  entirely  to  our  taste.  The 
price,  we  learned,  due  to  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  finish,  was  $2.  We  had  been 
expecting  to  pay  more,  so  quickly  closed 
the  bargain.  The  old  man  carefully  point¬ 
ed  out  to  us  where  the  turning  was  brok¬ 
en  on  the  post,  and  explained  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  cheat  us. 

After  the  bed  was  brought  home,  we 
took  off  the  paint  with  vanrish  remover, 
and  a  good  friend  mended  the  broken 
post,  sawed  off  the  knobs  that  had  been 
used  for  the  cords,  and  fastened  a  piece 
of  wood  to  the  sides,  so  slats  and  springs 
could  be  used.  Any  man  who  is  handy 
with  tools  could  easily  do  this  work.  We 
then  sand-papered  the  wood,  gave  it  one 
coat  of  flat  paint  and  two  coats  of  gray 
enamel.  We  used  fine  sandpaper  to 


To  the  student  of  human  nature,  an-  but  more  like  slender  beads,  a  half  or 
tique  hunting  provides  much  interest.  One  hr^e-fmxr  hs  mch  Ig^go^arf 
is  sure  to  find  some  interesting  and  cun-  «  ®  V  j  h".  been  studying  lind  find  i 
ous  folks  as  they  go  about  their  quest.  .  f  tree-like  growth,  with  yellow  flowers 
Some  are  a  pleasure  to  meet,  and  some  turning  red  with  age. 

are  distinctly  otherwise.  One  (  <  Now  the  star  or  toad  cactus,  which  is 

lady,  at  whose  house  we  arrived  a  pai  y  noj.  a  cactUs  but  Stapelia  variegata,  and 
of  six — at  five  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  liative  0f  g0uth  Africa.  The  cacti  are 
deplored  the  fact  that  she  was  not  pre-  mainjy  jf  J10t  all  natives  of  North  and 
pared  to  ask  us  all  in  to  supper.  Ot  a  south  America.  A  young  friend  declares 
different  sort  was  the  woman  at  whose  0f  my  “star”  that  she  is  tempted  to  cut 
house  we  inquired  for  old  glass.  No,  I  it  Up  aJU]  cook  it  to  see  if  it  tastes  like 
don’t  keep  such  old  junk,  and  I  woulan  t  asparagus.  Perhaps  no  further  descrip- 
have  time  to  bother  with  you  if  I  did,  tion  is  necessary.  The  blooms  are  star- 


was  her  tart  rejoinder. 

One  interesting  thing  we  found  was  a 
boy  of  16,  who  was  an  antique  dealer  in 
a  small  city.  And  what  that  boy  knew 
about  old  woods,  period  pieces,  old  glass, 
and  old  pewter,  was  astonishing.  His 


shaped,  leathery  and  resemble  the  color 
of  a  toiid’s  back. 

Partridge  cactus — how  much  we  used 
to  know  that  isn’t  so !  This  is  Aloe 
variegata  and  the  elk-horn  cactus  of  my 
childhood  may  be  another  aloe.  I  never 


eyes  shone  with  entusiasm  as  he  talked  see  one  now.  They  have  gone  to  join  the 
of  his  work.  He  is  still  in  high  school,  much,  love-in-a-tangle  and  sweet  thyme 
but  be  is  fully  decided  that  he  has  found  (not  the  herb), 
his  life  work.  What  a  splendid  thing,  I  .  B very 


lover  of  cacti  and  decorative 


ture  to  say  that  the  movies  and  corner 
loafing  do  not  hold  a  very  large  place  in 
his  life.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
here  w\as  an  avenue  for  the  country  girl 
or  woman  to  make  some  money  at  home. 
If  re-finishing  is  also  done  it  adds  con- 


with  cream.  If  any  of  these  are  used  for 
garden  groups  in  Summer,  drainage  must 
be  perfectly  perfect  and  even  at  that  a 
frame  to  cover  them  from  hard  rains  is 
life  insurance  for  these  odd  plants.  A 
friend  lost  some  of  her  best  ones  by  a 


siderably  to  the  income,  and  fills  in  the  long  rain.  But  these  are  easily  managed 
times  when  business  is  dull.  and  sure  to  please  a  cactus  friend. 

ELLEN  JOHN SOX,  MOTIIEH  DEE, 
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Western  New  York 
Conditions 

I  began  this  letter  the  latter  part  of 
November,  when  Winter  was  merely  play-  ! 
ing  at  her  frigid  work,  but  when  it  was 
finished,  mercury  had  settled  below  the 
zero  point  and  snow  had  fallen  to  the  | 
depth  of  more  than  a  foot.  I  try  to  se-  j 
cure  our  supply  of  fuel  before  deep  snow  I 
has  fallen. 

Work  of  obtaining  fuel  from  ice-muti¬ 
lated  forests  is  attended  by  a  degree  of 
sadness,  owing  to  the  waste  of  material,  ! 
which  is  now  less  hidden  since  foliage  I 
ripened  and  dropped.  Unobstructed 
view  of  the  broken  trees  is  as  dishearten-  j 
ing  as  one  allows  it  to  be.  A  little  sound  | 
philosophy  in  control  of  thought  at  such 
times  would  lead  back  to  the  conclusion  | 
that  whatever  is,  will  eventually  turn  out  ! 
for  the  best. 

Many  of  the  sturdy  oaks  have  been 
uprooted  by  the  abnormal  weight,  leav¬ 
ing  roots  on  one  side  only  in  contact  with 
the  earth.  The  upturned  portion  still  has 
protection  from  drying  by  a  heavy  ijortion  I 
of  earth,  so  the  trees  felled  by  ice  still  ] 
have  sufficient  connection  with  the  earth 
to  maintain  life  during  the  Summer's 
drought.  These  oaks  had  promise  in  | 
them,  being  around  16  inches  at  the 
stump. 

Other  trees  seemed  to  have  a  weak 
place  about  midway  of  their  height,  where 
they  broke,  leaving  the  upper  half  hang¬ 
ing.  These  green-timber  breaks  showed 
much  resistance  by  their  silvery  appear¬ 
ance.  Young  second-growth  trees  suf¬ 
fered  from  fallen  limbs  and  trunks  of 
larger  trees.  I  found  small  pines  bent  in 
this  way,  and  they  do  not  straighten 
when  the  weight  is  removed.  Tough 
timber  like  hickory  and  elm  seem  to  have 
suffered  damage  equal  to  the  brittle  va¬ 
rieties. 

Notwithstanding  weather  disasters  for 
two  successive  years,  the  flood  of  1935 
and  the  drought  of  1936.  potato-growers 
are  wearing  smiles  of  gladness  for  having 
a  good  quantity  of  tubers  in  their  cellars. 
Individual  crops  range  from  several  hun¬ 
dred  to  several  thousand  bushels,  and 
present  prices  as  well  as  those  in  pros-  I 
pect  are  very  satisfactory.  Although  eon-  j 
taining  75  per  cent  of  water,  the  potato 
will  do  well  with  a  very  limited  rainfall.  | 

I  notice,  however,  the  larger  yields  in  our  ' 
township  were  produced  where  we  had 
seen  heavy  rainstorms  pass  over  the  land. 

It  was  noticeable  that  .the  oat  crop 
could  not  bear  drought  conditions  like 
potatoes.  This  important  grain  produced 
about  one-tentli  of  its  normal  yield.  Meas¬ 
ured  by  weight,  the  yield  would  be  much 
less  than  that.  I  am  writing  of  local 
conditions. 

The  matter  of  forage  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  is  not  so  serious  a  thing  as  was  the 
one  of  pasture  last  Summer.  Northern 
Steuben  County  is  fast  becoming  a  dairy 
section,  and  these  things  are  important. 
The  hay  crop  was  very  good,  and  Alfalfa 


•  Here  are  four  great  money-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  WEED  American  Bar-Reinforced 
Tire  Chains.  (1)  Weedalloy — the  harder, 
tougher  metal  for  chains.  (2)  Electric 
welded  and  hardened  side  chains  to  resist 
the  wear  and  tear  of  frozen  ruts.  (3)  Pat¬ 
ented  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks.  (The  name 
WEED  on  each  hook.)  (4)  Reinforcing 
bars  double-welded  across  cross  chain  links. 

These  4  features  produce  7  reasons  why 
WEED  American  Bar-Reinforced  are  the 
best  buy  in  tire  chains.  The  reinforcing 
bars  increase  traction  for  starting  and 
stopping.  They  protect  against  side  skids. 
They  double  the  wearing  surface  of  cross 
chains.  The  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks  make 
it  easier  to  fasten  these  chains  securely. 
Weedalloy — the  tough  hard  tire  chain 
metal — contributes  greater  durability. 
Hardened  welded  side  chains  give  maxi¬ 
mum  wear  in  ruts.  Last  but  not  least — 
lowest  cost  tire  chain  mileage. 

WEED  Americans  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  chains  you  can  buy.  Ask 
for  them  at  your  accessory  store, 
garage  or  service  station. 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  Business  foe  Your  Safety 


WEED  American 


l  icensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent:  American  Chain  Co.,  Inc.;  The  McKay  Co.:  The 
Model  1  Chain  Co.;  Pyrene  Mis.  Co.;  Dominion  Chain 
Co.,  I.td.,  and  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


was  cut  twice  or  three  times,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  drought.  Corn,  also,  still 
held  its  own  as  a  fodder  crop,  and  in 
some  cases  the  ripened  grain  was  most  i 
abundant  and  well  matured.  Nature  is 
most  sure  in  the  matter  of  compensation, 
jut  is  not  always  so  prompt  as  would 
seem  best  to  us.  The  drought  conditions 
of  1936  will  be  compensated,  in  both  pres¬ 
ent  and  after  effects,  but  nature  will  do 
it  in  her  own  time  and  way.  She  allows  { 
no  dictation  by  weak  humans,  neither  I 
does  she  ask  advice  from  men  and  women  | 
whose  hands  are  already  filled  with  busi¬ 
ness  details  of  their  own.  c.  M.  drake. 


Helpful  Books  for 

the  Home  Gardener 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.. $3. 50 
Gaiden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare.  . .  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett .  1.15  J 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00  ' 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture, 

Louis  Graton .  1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening.  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50! 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50  \ 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson .  5.00  j 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25  ! 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour;  cloth  bound  $4,  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O'Kane...  3.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


YOU  already  know  how  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  built  silos 
of  tough  Sisalkraft  paper  this  year — 
thousands  more  have  lined  poultry 
houses  with  it  to  keep  out  the  cold 
drafts — others  are  lining  hog  houses 
and  dairy  barns  to  stop  colds — lin- 
ing  vegetable  cellars  to  keep  back 
the  moisture  —  wrapping  shrubs 
and  young  trees  with  it  to  protect 
against  strong,  cold  winds  and  small 
animals. 

Sisalkraft  is  paper,  and  what  a  paper! 
More  like  sheet  metal!  But  it’s  just 
two  layers  of  sisal  reenforced  kraft 
paperheld  together  and  water-proofed 
with  asphalt.  Millions  of  inlaid  sisal 
fibres  make  it  tough  and  keep  it 


a  hint  to  the  wives  — 

Put  Sisalkraft  down  where  the  muddy 
feet  come  in.  Then  use  it  over  again  out 
doors.  Have  the  men  batik  the  home  with 
it  to  winter-proof  your  basement— helps 
keep  the  house  dry  and  floors  warm. 
Use  it  to  cover  screen  doors  for  winter 
use.  Get  that  free  sample. 


from  tearing,  stretching  or  splitting. 
It’s  windproof  and  water-tight.  Easy 
to  handle,  cuts  and  trims  readily. 
Can  be  nailed  down  tight. 

When  you  build,  put  Sisalkraft  under 
floors,  around  windows,  use  it  over 
sheathing — and  put  it  under  all  roof¬ 
ing.  Use  it  to  cure  and  protect  con¬ 
crete  and  as  a  protective  cover  for 
all  stored  materials. 

Sisalkraft  is  used  for  hundreds  of 
similar  farm  uses  the  year  'round. 
Most  farmers  keep  a  roll  of  it  handy 
and  cut  it  off  as  needed.  Saves  time 
that  way,  and  costs  less.  Your  lumber 
dealer  has  it  and  will  tell  you  how 
to  use  it.  Or  write  us  for  a  generous, 
free  sample. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

New  York  San  Francisco 

SISALKIOT 


r  TO  " 
BETTER 
LIVING 


^  TO  ^ 
BETTER 
FARMING 


'  TO  N 

MORE 

PROFIT 


the  ALLIS-CH  ALMERS  AIR 
TIRED  MODEL  TRACTOR 

...  is  in  many  respects  a  new  kind  of  farm 
tractor.  It  has  led  the  way  to  a  new  and 
better  kind  of  farming  —  fewer  hours,  less 
wasted  time,  less  back-breaking  labor.  In  five 
minutes  you  can  hitch  or  unhitch  from  culti¬ 
vator,  mower,  planter  or  lister.  In  the  field 
your  1  WC  gives  you  a  new  kind  of  per¬ 
formance  .  .  .  quick,  responsive,  efficient  — 
whether  drawbar,  belt  or  power  take-off. 
Quick-acting  power  lift  —  saves  time  at  ends. 
With  the  Allis-Chalmers  Model  “WC”  FULL 

2-PLOW  tractor  ....  it  is  possible  to  ‘ - —  ■* 

accomplish  more  each  day  than  could 
formerly  be  done  with  slower  tractors 
costing  twice  as  much!  Plow  at  5 
miles  an  hour  —  haul  at  10  miles  an 
hour!  Use  the  air-tired  “WC”  the 
year  ’round!  Operating  costs  are  lower 
.  .  .  and  you  ride  in  comfort.  Send 
for  a  FREE  catalog  today! 


'I 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  IO,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  FREE  catalogs  on;  □  Model  !! 
WC  .  Tractor;  Q  3-Plow  Tractor;  || 

□  Quick-Hitch  Implements  for  “WC”  •  || 

□  Plows;  □  Full-View  Mower;  □  Tillage  II 

Tools;  □  All-Crop  Harvester;  □  Tractor  I! 
Trailer.  I  farm . acres.  I 

I 
I 


Name 


TRACTOR  DIVISION  —MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A. 


Town . . 

R.F.D — State 
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Cool  Their  Full -Rated  Can  Capacity 
Below  50  Degrees  in  an  Hour  or  Less 
Twice  Every  24  Hours  at  Low  Cost 


THIS  is  why  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Milk 
Coolers  are  so  highly 
recommended.  Bacteria 
get  little  chance  to  grow 
when  milk  is  cooled  so 
quickly.  Pneumatic 
water  agitation,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  McCor¬ 
mick  -  Deering  feature, 
used  in  connection  with 
a  built-up  ice  bank, 
makes  this  fast  cooling 
possible.  And  cold  tem- 
peratures  are  main¬ 
tained  automatically  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather. 


Here  is  the  6-can  size,  electric-drive  McCormick-Deering  Milk  Cooler. 
Other  sizes  are  also  available. 


Check  the  value  built 
into  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Milk  Coolers.  The 
quality  you  see  on  the 
surface  goes  all  the  way 
through.  The  box  is 
lined  inside  and  out  with  heavy,  galvanized,  rust-resisting  steel  containing  copper, 
and  is  insulated  with  the  best  quality  cork,  3  inches  thick.  These  coolers  are 

equipped  with  an  overload  control  switch, 
temperature  control  switch,  and  a  scale 
trap  installed  in  the  refrigerant  line. 
These  are  among  the  features  that  assure 
trouble-free  operation.  And  remember 
this — when  you  buy  a  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  you  get  a  complete  cooler,  all  ready 
to  operate. 

McCormick-Deering  Dairy  Equipment — 
Coolers,  Milkers,  and  Cream  Separators — 
is  recognized  in  every  dairy  section  as  the 
investment  that  returns  good  dividends 
year  after  year. 


See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
for  complete  information 
on  these  lines. 


Ten  McCormick-Deering  Milkers  milk  this  fine 
herd,  saving  time  and  labor  as  well  as  aiding  in 
keeping  down  the  bacteria  count. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

606  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


MILK  COOLERS  •  MILKERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


^ew  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  714x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  _  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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YOU  CAN 

PROFIT  THREE  WAYS 
BY  ANTICIPATING  YOUR  NEEDS 


Quick  action  will  mean  real  money-saving  for  your 
silo  needs  next  summer.  You  can 


1.  Save  Early  Order  Discount 

2.  Earn  Cash  Discount 

3.  Avoid  raw  material  advances  by  our  protection 

guarantee  for  limited  time. 

It’s  worth  money  to  us  to  plan  our  season’s  ] 
program.  We  pass  on  the  savings  to  you. 

Write  us  at  once.  State  approximate  size  of  | 
silo  needed.  Prices  and  full  particulars  by 
I  return  mail.  Write  today. 


Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


•  Although  cost  of  Bteel 
is  rising  steadily  we  are 
making  special  low  prices, 
guaranteed  against  advan¬ 
ces  to  early  buyers  of  .  .  . 
ROSS  METAL  SILOS.  For  25 
years  the  world’s  best  silo, 
rust  resisting,  copper  con¬ 
tent  steel;  non-porous  and 
storm  proof.  Protect  en¬ 
tire  crop  against  spoilage. 
Write  today  for  early  buy¬ 
ers’  money  saving  offer. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

113  WARDER  STREET 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news- 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Governor’s  Milk  Plank 

“The  future  of  milk  control  should  be 
decided  by  the  dairymen  themselves.” 
So  spoke  Governor  Lehman  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  on  January  6. 

The  Governor,  and  the  Legislature, 
the  message  says,  have  a  right  to  expect 
producers  of  milk  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  “Then  the  State  should  throw  its 
resources  behind  it.”  He  suggests  that 
the  Legislature  through  its  agricultural 
committees  hold  a  series  of  hearings  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  at  which  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors  and  consumers  can 
present  their  views  on  classification  and 
price  fixing. 

We  submit  that  such  hearings  are  not 
likely  to  reflect  the  real  sentiment  of 
milk  producers.  The  State  has  unwit¬ 
tingly  fostered  a  monopoly  by  an  official 
group  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the 
Borden  Company.  Classification  is  its 
big  aid.  This  combination  has  many  dairy 
farmers  gripped  by  the  throat.  It  has 
millions  of  farmers’  money  to  use  at 
its  will  without  an  accounting.  For 
months  they  have  been  coaching  their 
local  leaders  and  appealing  to  producers 
to  save  classification.  Farmers  fear  that 
opposition  will  bring  reprisal.  They  can 
make  a  big  demonstration  at  a  hearing 
by  hiring  picked  men  to  do  their  bidding. 
It  has  been  done.  The  State  has  armed 
these  aggressors.  Now  with  the  club  held 
high  over  his  head,  the  victim  is  to  be 
challenged  to  defy  his  oppressor. 

The  bulk  of  farmers  are  on  record  in 
opposition  to  classification.  It  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  assume  that  they  would  willingly 
give  up  the  right  to  determine  the  price 
for  milk  which  they  produce  and  pay 
agents  substantially  .$1  a  100  lbs.  as  a  foe 
for  selling  milk  at  wholesale.  $16,092,- 
456.29  was  the  complete  total  in  1935  for 
this  one  combination. 

Do  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
hesitate  to  stop  this  system  of  plunder? 


St.  Lawrence  Co.  Dairymen 
Unite  with  Milk  Committee 

The  Dairy  Farmers’  Union,  Ogdens- 
burg,  has  announced  its  support  of  the 
aims  and  principles  of  the  State  Milk 
Committee.  Archie  Wright,  Chairman 
of  the  Union,  has  appointed  James  B. 
Thompson,  Route  2,  Gouverneur,  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Union  on  the  Milk  Committee. 

Plans  are  completed  for  the  Utica  con¬ 
vention  on  January  19  at  the  Hotel 
Martin.  Committees  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  strong  delegations  from 
their  sections.  A  capacity  attendance  is 
expected  and  several  legislators  have  been 
invited  to  attend  and  obtain  first  hand 
the  real  sentiment  of  New  York  dairy 
farmers. 

Tuesday,  January  19,  at  Utica ! 


From  a  Milk  Consumer 

Complicated  and  involved  as  is  the  con¬ 
troversial  milk  marketing  situation,  it  is 
too  vital  a  subject  for  anyone  to  ignore. 
The  ideal  settlement  of  the  present  New 
England  milk  crisis,  though  only  tem¬ 
porary,  must  include  (1)  adequate  re¬ 
turns  to  producers  to  cover  investments, 
labor,  feed  and  other  costs,  plus  a  fair 
profit;  (2)  reasonable  allowance  to  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  (3)  last  but  not  least,  safe 
milk  at  an  attractive  price  for  consumers. 
An  attractive  price  encourages  greater 
use  of  milk,  and  recognized  authorities 
generally  agree  that  greater  use  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  is  decidedly  advisable 
for  us  as  individuals  and  for  the  physical 
and  economic  health  and  welfare  of  our 
country  as  a  whole. 

While  unrest  persists  within  the  dairy 
industry,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  consumer 
is  concerned,  production  and  distribution 
go  on  as  usual. 

There  has  been  no  let-down  or  relaxa¬ 
tion  by  the  producers  to  assure  a  safe 
milk  supply.  But  legislative  protection 
stops  at  the  house  doorstep.  From  then 
on,  responsibility  rests  with  the  consumer 
— keep  the  milk  cool,  clean  and  covered. 
Pouring  milk  into  an  unclean  pitcher,  or 
leaving  it  uncovered  in  a  warm  room  un¬ 
does  the  benefits  of  preceding  care. 

Massachusetts.  e.  w.  b. 


Ohio  Milk  News 

Shippers  to  Pittsburgh  report  milk  re¬ 
tailing  in  Pittsburgh  at  13  cents  a  quart, 
and  12  cents  in  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  producers  receive  $1.90  per 
cwt.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  on  the  milk- 
stand.  A  brother  who  sells  to  another 
dealer  was  paid  $2  net  for  milk  at  the 
farm  and  received  a  premium  of  15  cents 
per  cwt.  for  approved  dairy  milk,  making 
his  net  return  $2.15  per  cwt. 

The  Meyer  Dairy  Co.  has  dropped  the 
base  and  surplus  plan  of  buying  milk  on 
January  1. 

The  Dorset  Milk  Co.  is  reported  to 
have  had  a  good  year  for  business  and 
has  paid  out  well  for  its  producers. 

On  account  of  Winter  setting  in  early 
some  of  the  larger  potato-growers  failed 
to  get.  their  crop  all  harvested  in  time 
and  a  considerable  total  acreage  is  re¬ 
ported  not  dug  to  date,  December  31. 

Prices  of  farm  and  dairy  products  are 
better  than  a  year  ago  and  farm  expenses 
are  also  heavier.  We  now  pay  $2  per 
cwt.  for  gluten  feed,  $2.75  for  oilmeal, 
$2.10  for  distillers’  grains,  and  receive 
30  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  at  the  farm. 
Hens  are  producing  well  this  wild  weath¬ 
er — 100  or  more  eggs  daily  from  150 
April  pullets.  L.  w.  allen. 

Ohio. 


Worthy  Admissions 

Henry  II.  Rathbun,  vice-president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  is  credited  with 
the  following  remarks  at  an  Oneida-Her- 
kimer  meeting  on  December  29 : 

“If  dairymen  want  to  have  bargaining 
power  and  a  fair  return  for  their  milk, 
they  must  work  together  and  regain  con¬ 
trol  of  their  supplies. 

“Through  division  dairymen  have  lost 
their  bargaining  power.  Only  through 
organization  can  this  be  regained. 

“We  have  found  we  can’t  gain  fighting 
each  other.” 

We  quote  Mr.  Rathbun  to  praise  his 
frankness.  For  15  years  his  associates 
have  contended  that  they  alone  had  built 
a  fence  around  the  best  milk  market  in 
the  world,  and  were  going  to  keep  it  for 
themselves.  Six  different  State-wide  at¬ 
tempts  to  reunite  dairyman  were  scorned 
and  rejected  by  them.  Unconditional 
surrender  was  their  terms. 

At  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  Fred 
II.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  was  saying,  according  to  quota¬ 
tions  credited  to  him,  that  “no  other 
group  is  qualified  to  analyze,  study  and 
recommend  a  solution  for  the  problems  of 
the  dairy  farmer  with  benefit  and  fairness 
to  all.” 

Mr.  Sexauer  went  into  the  management 
after  the  dairymen  of  the  State  were 
united  under  it — confident  and  loyal  to  a 
man.  The  fruit  of  the  leadership  of 
which  he  has  been  a  part,  and  is  now 
head,  is  division,  loss  of  power,  and  ruin. 
If  no  group  can  equal  this  record  in 
“benefits  and  fairness  to  all,”  then  God 
help  New  York  dairymen. 

However,  Mr.  Sexauer  was  speaking 
behind  locked  and  guarded  doors,  Mr. 
Rathbun  in  open  meeting.  If  Mr. 
Sexauer  will  agree  with  Mr.  Rathbun, 
admit  failure,  and  allow  dairy  farmers  a 
voice  in  their  own  business,  the  dairy 
problems  can  be  settled  in  30  days.  He 
may  or  may  no  be  able  to  defeat  farmers’ 
efforts  to  regain  power  collectively  to  fix 
the  preie  of  their  milk  for  a  while  longer, 
but  it  cannot  be  for  long.  If  he  takes  the 
part  that  Mr.  Rathbun’s  admissions  in¬ 
timate  should  be  taken,  he  shall  have  the 
unqualified  support  of  this  publication. 


Male  Goat  for  Meat 

We  have  a  male  goat  for  which  we 
have  no  use.  He  is  a  year  old  and  has 
never  been  used  for  service.  Is  there  any 
way  this  animal  could  be  used  for  meat 
purposes?  C.  F. 

New  York. 

If  the  goat  is  castrated,  and  same  is 
done  properly  with  an  eraasculator,  it 
will  fatten  if  well  fed,  and  after  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months  the  meat  will  not 
be  noticeably  strong.  The  meat  may  be 
cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  mutton. 

R.  W,  D. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


While  the  November  crop  estimate  of 
the  Federal  government  boosted  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  ten  million  bushels,  we  are  still 
short  of  a  normal  crop  by  millions  of 
bushels,  so  potatoes  are  selling  at  very 
satisfactory  prices.  However,  it  does 
not  pay  to  ignore  the  consumer  as  he  dis¬ 
criminates  against  certain  crops  if  they 
are  not  put  up  in  satisfactory  manner. 
Having  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  pota¬ 
toes  while  doing  a  little  work  for  the 
State,  I  decided  that  a  discussion  of  po¬ 
tatoes  would  be  timely. 

The  potato  States — Maine,  Michigan, 
Idaho,  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin — 
all  have  grading  laws,  and  meeting  the 
requirements  of  those  laws  is  easy  if  the 
grower  understands  the  common  defects 
and  grades  his  crop  accordingly.  In  the 
Mid-West,  truckers  buy  direct  from  the 
farmer,  although  we  do  have  numerous 
dealer  warehouses,  these  shipping  mostly 
in  car-lots  but  selling  some  to  truckers. 
Here  are  common  defects  to  look  for. 

Scab  is  present  every  year,  worse  in 
some  years  but  always  some.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  surface  scab,  which  injures  the 
appearance,  but  does  not  pare  away  to 
much  loss,  and  pit  scab,  which  causes 
deep  pits  and  bitter  spots.  Either  may 
be  avoided  by  treating  the  seed  potatoes, 
but  if  present  in  the  crop,  must  be  sorted 
out  to  comply  with  the  grading  laws. 

Wireworms  are  worse  some  years  than 
others  but  in  any  case  a  potato  which  has 
or  has  had  wireworms  is  worthless  and 
must  come  out. 

Frost  injury  before  digging  or  coming 
from  leaving  the  dug  potatoes  in  the  field 
some  freezing  night,  is  hard  to  detect  at 
first  as  the  potatoes  remain  solid  but 
later  break  down  into  mushy  rot,  either 
in  the  bin  or  after  being  sacked  and 
stored  in  a  rather  warm  place  or  in  the 
truck  while  in  transit. 

Digger  cuts,  fork  injuries,  if  a  fork  is 
used  in  digging,  grader  cuts  or  bruises,  all 
must  be  eliminated  from  well-graded  po¬ 
tatoes  sacked  for  market.  When  a  dry 
spell  is  followed  by  warm  rain  and  hot 
weather,  growth  takes  place  rapidly  and 
the  skin  bursts,  leaving  a  deep  and  wide 
crack  known  as  growth  crack ;  these,  too, 
must  be  graded  out. 

Rapid  growth  often  leads  to  hollow 
heart.  A  potato  which  has  a  hollow 
heart  will  almost  always  have  a  small  pit 
just  over  the  hollow,  a  depression  exactly 
like  one  made  if  you  laid  the  end  of  your 
finger  into  soft  putty.  Sunburn  is  bad 
and  second  growth,  indicated  by  knobs  on 
the  potatoes,  also  means  waste  as  such 
potatoes  must  come  out. 

When  all  these  defects  are  graded  out 
you  should  have  a  clean,  smooth,  medium¬ 
sized,  solid  potato  to  meet  the  U.  S.  No. 

1  grade.  No.  2  potatoes  are  those  which 
are  too  small  to  meet  the  No.  1  minimum 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  otherwise 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  defects. 

Maine  potatoes  right  now  are  selling  in 
the  Detroit  markets  at  from  30  to  50 
cents  more  per  100-pound  sack  than 
Michigan  potatoes,  yet  Michigan  is  a  po¬ 
tato  State  and  has  strict  grading  laws. 
Evidently  Maine  potato-growers  take 
more  pains  in  grading  and  ship  only  the 
best.  Idaho  potatoes  far  outsell  either 
Maine  or  Michigan  on  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  because  of  extra  quality.  I  regret  to 
state,  however,  that  Idaho  quality  is  de¬ 
clining — not  the  potatoes  but  the  grading 
— as  growers  there  are  letting  down  con¬ 
siderable  in  their  grading  standards  and 
price  levels  are  beginning  to  show  the 
effects. 

Wisconsin  is  not  as  strict  as  some 
States  and  consequently  Wisconsin  pota¬ 
toes  often  sell  below  those  from  Michigan 
and  far  below  Maine  and  Idaho. 

Potatoes  dug  before  they  are  mature 
will  feather,  that  is  the  outer  skin  is 
loose,  making  the  potato  seem  rough.  Po¬ 
tatoes  grown  on  heavy  soil  are  often 
muddy  in  Avet  weather  or  crooked  in  dry 
weather,  Avhile  they  are  generally  darker 
than  those  grown  in  sand.  Another  great 
fault  of  the  man  who  puts  up  potatoes  to 
sell  is  variation  in  size.  Hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  men  will  pay  a  premium  for  po¬ 
tatoes  sacked  all  of  one  size  instead  of 
small  ones,  big  ones,  long  ones,  round 
ones,  knobby  ones,  crooked  ones — all  in 
one  sack, 


Midwestern  potatoes  are  marketed  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  100-pound  sacks,  but  of 
late  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  put 
them  up  in  15-pound  open  mesh  sacks  so 
that  the  buyer  can  see  Avhat  he  is  getting, 
and  the  grocer  need  not  weigh  out  a  peck 
at  a  time. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  nearly  all  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  marketed  in  15-pound,  open 
mesh  sacks,  but  I  have  noted  some  10  and 
even  5-pound  sacks  being  marketed  by 
groAvers  who  are  Arery  careful  with  their 
grading. 

Summing  up  this  brief  discussion,  the 
common  defects  are  scab,  growth  cracks, 
holloAv  hearts,  cuts,  bruises,  wireworms, 
sunburn,  knobs,  ill-shaped,  feathering, 
stem  rot,  frost  injury,  dry  rot  and  dirt, 
all  of  which  must  be  graded  out  before 
the  package  or  sack  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1,  the  common 
grade  for  potato  States.  These  throw 
onts  make  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs,  being- 
valuable  in  supplementing  dry  feeds 


although  having  little  food  value  of  their 
own. 

While  potatoes  are  commonly  machine 
graded,  it  is  all  right  to  hand  grade  them 
right  at  home,  although  a  slower  job.  The 
point  is  that  potatoes  from  any  one  point 
sell  on  their  reputation  and  this  is  true 
also  of  potatoes  groAvn  and  graded  by  any 
one  farmer.  Right  noAV  I  know  truckers 
who  do  their  oavu  grading,  some  can  and 
do  get  as  much  as  25  cents  per  sack  more 
on  the  Chicago  market  than  others,  Avho 
also  grade  their  own  loads,  buying  direct 
from  the  farmer.  Variety  also  makes  dol¬ 
lars  in  difference,  so  I  shall  discuss  va¬ 
rieties  in  another  piece.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  some  home  news. 

Old  man  Winter  sure  came  early  and 
stayed  with  us — hope  the  old  gent  gets 
softening  of  the  heart  soon.  All  is  well 
at  Long  Acres.  L.  B.  rebeb. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

Observations  About  Soil 
Water 

I  notice  in  the  neAArspapers  statement 
that  the  proposed  Florida  ship  canal  may 
ruin  the  water  supply  of  the  State.  My 
observations  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  may 


be  of  interest.  I  settled  there  in  1871, 
and  ofteix  at  that  time  wondered  when  a 
lieaxry  freight  train,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  my  locality,  shook  the  ground  so 
noticeably  as  to  cause  a  noise  in  the 
house.  Geologists  then  claimed  that 
Long  Island  was  a  “sxvimming  island.” 

At  that  time  illness  Avas  prevalent  on 
account  of  impure  water.  The  only 
source  to  depend  upon  was  rain  water. 
Many  of  us  sooix  had  wells  dug  and  wind¬ 
mills  set  up  to  lift  the  Avater.  Almost 
the  whole  Borough  of  Queens  had  no 
water  after  a  long  dry  spell,  and  soon  a 
private  corporation  started  pumping  sta¬ 
tions  in  many  sections.  We  all  gladly 
subscribed  to  the  more  dependable  sup¬ 
ply.  One  pumping  station  started  in  my 
neighborhood  and  the  fever  soon  disap¬ 
peared,  also  the  ground  shaking  from 
passing  tx-ains.  Finally  the  pumping  sta¬ 
tion  had  to  stop  operations  as  the  ground 
was  pumped  dry.  Noav  our  water  comes 
from  up-State  NeAv  York.  j.  h.  p. 


Husband  :  “Who  was  that  you  were 
talking  to  a  whole  hour  at  the  door?” 
Wife:  “That  Avas  Mrs.  Smith — she  hadn't 
time  to  come  in.” — Credit  Lost. 


PLUS  THE  FAMOUS  CASE 
MOTOR-LIFT  AND 
EASY  ON-EASY  OFF 
IMPLEMENTS  .  .  . 


Fuel  economy?  Of  course  you 
want  it  .  .  .  and  Case  tractors  get 
amazing  amounts  of  power  out 
of  any  fuel  from  furnace  oil  to 
)  gasoline,  give  you  fuel  economy 
without  grief  ...  no  costly, 
troublesome  fuel  pumps  ...  no  exces¬ 
sive  compression  pressure . . .  just  well- 
sustained  power  pressures  and  clean 
combustion  with  any  fuel  fit  to  burn  in 
any  practical  farm  tractor. 

But  fuel  cost  is  only  one-third  of  the 
story  —  it’s  total  power  cost  that 
counts.  First  cost  comes  first  —  and 
Case  gives  you  a  lot  of  power  for  your 
money  .  .  .  coupled  with  long  life  that 
cuts  each  year’s  investment  cost  to  the 
core.  Best  of  all.  Case  tractors  are  built 
to  run  for  years  without  major  repairs 
. . .  and  finally  to  be  renewed  easily  and 
economically.  See  what  F.  E.  Hayes  says: 
"Only  $2.80  for  repairs  in  6  years  use, 
burning  fuel  oil.”  That’s  less  than  50 
cents  annual  upkeep  .  .  .  over  a  long 
period  of  years  .  .  .  with  low-cost  fuel. 

When  every  minute  counts  .  .  .  the 
famous  Case  Motor-Lift  gains  time  on 
every  turn  —  some  owners  say  an  hour 
a  day.  You  just  step  on  the  button  . ;  j 


up  come  the  gangs  on  engine  power, 
regardless  of  travel  or  traction  . . .  with¬ 
out  stopping  or  slowing  you  swing 
into  the  next  row  .  .  .  another  touch  of 
the  button  and  the  tools  settle  swiftly 
to  their  task. 

Working  with  the  Motor-Lift  are 
Case’s  "easy  on  -  easy  off”  implements 
—  2  and  4-row  planters  and  cultivators, 
listers,  middlebusters,  and  combina¬ 
tions;  special  tools  for  many  crops. 
Firmly  mounted,  fully  adjustable,  ac¬ 
curately  controlled  ...  yet  they  go  on 
and  come  off  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
not  hours.  All  clear  when  raised,  they 
back  into  close  corners  easier  and 
faster  than  team-tools. 

MANY  MODELS  . . .  MANY  FUELS 
...  ALL  FARMS 

Besides  the  Motor-Lift  all-purpose 
tractor.  Case  builds  other  models  to 
fit  every  condition  of  crop,  soil  and 
acreage.  See  the  one  that  suits 
you  at  your  nearby  Case  dealer, 
and  remember — "Choose  a  Case 
and  choose  your  fuel.”  Be  sure  to 
mail  coupon  for  brand  new  book 
"Facts  about  Tractor  Fuels.” 


STEEL  PLOW  BUILDERS  SINCE  1837 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  A-81.  Racine,  IVis. 

Please  send  me  (no  obligation)  the  new 
book  of  plain  facta  about  tractor  fuel 
qualities  and  power  economy:  also  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  other  machines  I  have  marked. 


□  Motor-Lift  Tractor 

□  Other  Tractors 

□  CentennialTractorPlow 

□  Disk  Harrows 

□  Planters 
Q  Cultivators 

Name__ _ 

Add ress _ 


□  Grain  Drills 
O  Oil-Bath  Mowers 

□  Grain  Binders 

□  Threshers 

□  Combines 

D  Manure  Spreade 


Acreage 
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NEW  Jersey,  sometimes  called  the  “Garden 
State,”  lived  up  to  its  reputation  last  year.  It 
led  all  other  States  in  production  of  sweet  corn  for 
market,  early  potatoes,  Lima  beans,  eggplants  and 
peppers.  It  was  second  to  Massachusetts  in  cran¬ 
berries  ;  to  Texas  in  beets ;  and  to  California  in  as¬ 
paragus. 

New  Jersey  placed  third  in  production  of  spinach 
for  market,  with  Texas  first  and  California  second ; 
cucumbers  for  market  following  Texas  and  Florida 
tied  for  first ;  snap  beans  for  market  with  Florida 
first  and  California  second;  tomatoes  for  market 
with  Texas  first  and  California  second ;  Lima  beans 
for  manufacture  with  Delaware  first  and  Virginia 
second.  Fourth  rank  went  to  New  Jersey  in  toma¬ 
toes  for  manufacture  with  California  first,  Indiana 
second,  and  Maryland  third.  New  Jersey  placed  fifth 
in  the  production  of  celery  for  market  led  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  first,  Florida  second,  Michigan  third  and  New 
York  fourth;  carrots  for  market  with  California 
first,  Texas  second,  New  York  third  and  Oregon 
fourth ;  cauliflower  for  market  led  by  California  first, 
New  York  second,  Colorado  third,  Washington 
fourth;  and  beets  for  canning  with  Wisconsin  first, 
New  York  second,  Oregon  third  and  Michigan 
fourth. 

Computing  the  farm  value  of  64  principal  crops, 
excluding  livestock  and  livestock  products,  nursery 
and  greenhouse  products  in  money  shows  $44,854,000 
in  1936  compared  to  $35,690,000  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  $9,164,000. 

* 

WE  HAVE  received  a  booklet  extolling  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  a  “basic  food” — whatever  that 
may  mean  in  this  case.  They  quote  Adam  Smith  in 
his  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  and  various  “economic 
political  philosophy.”  Adam  Smith,  however,  lived 
about  100  years  before  the  invention  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fairly  good  judgment, 
with  a  disposition  toward  searching  for  truth,  we 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  felt  proud  of  being 
tied  up  with  bogus  butter  propaganda. 

Oleomargarine  was  made  to  take  the  place  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  until  the  law  interfered,  large  quantities 
were  sold  as  butter.  The  restrictions  on  coloring, 
and  the  necessity  for  labeling  it  for  what  it  is  are 
what  trouble  the  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  law  to  prevent  people  from  using 
oleomargaine  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  but  we  can  see 
no  object  in  it.  Butter  is  reasonable  in  price  and 
worth  eating.  Why  try  to  substitute  something 
for  it? 

* 

HOW  deep  will  potato  roots  grow?  Ordinarily 
they  can  seldom  go  down  more  than  ten  inches, 
and,  on  hundreds  of  acres,  eight  inches  would  be  the 
limit.  Hard  subsoil  prevents  more  penetration  than 
this. 

The  Ohio  Station  finds  that  in  muck  soils  potato 
roots  may  go  40  inches  deep,  and  perhaps  this  is 
not  the  limit.  In  average  years  deep  rooting  is  an 
advantage.  It  helps  the  plants  withstand  drought 
and  increases  the  plant  food  supply  area. 

Merely  loosening  the  subsoil  with  a  deep  tillage 
tool  has  not  been  sufficient  to  increase  the  root  de- 
\elopment  at  Wooster.  Adding  lime  to  the  subsoil 
has  been  of  benefit,  as  has  phosphate.  The  most 
successful  treatment  has  been  the  addition  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Where  well-rotted  manure  has  been 
mixed  with  the  subsoil,  the  roots  have  penetrated 
abundantly  and  the  yields  have  increased  over  100 
bushels  per  acre. 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

HE  three-day  closed  conference  of  the  executives 
of  farm  organizations  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  at 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City,  on  December  2S- 
30,  adjourned  without  coming  to  any  agreement  on 
the  milk  problems.  No  recommendations  were  made. 

It  did  not  include  all  farm  organizations  nor  all 
milk  organizations.  It  was  closed  to  all  who  were 
not  selected  and  invited. 

It  was  attended  by  some  staunch  and  able  friends 
of  the  dairy  industry.  It  was  also  attended  by  per¬ 
sons  who  had  vested  interests  in  their  jobs  which 
they  were  anxious  to  preserve  and  protect.  These 
interstate  secret  dairy  conferences  have  never  made 
any  progress.  They  have  agreed  on  formulas,  but 
New  York  dairymen  have  always  rejected  them. 

The  theory  of  secrecy  is  that  the  speakers  will 
speak  more  freely  behind  closed  doors  than  to  the 
public.  Just  how  much  is  the  speech  of  such  persons 
worth?  They  do  not  trust  the  public,  and  dairy 
farmers  as  a  whole  no  longer  trust  them.  The  one 
thing  above  everything  else  that  the  milk  industry 
needs  is  full  elimination  of  secret  conclaves,  and  the 
widest  possible  publicity  of  its  details. 

* 

E  HAVE  many  questions  about  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  electric  current  service  in  country 
districts.  Some  who  want  the  service  find  what 
seems  to  them  an  extravagant  charge  for  short  ex¬ 
tensions  to  their  places  from  the  main  line. 

All  such  problems  should  be  referred,  with  full 
details,  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  at  the 
State  Capital.  It  is  their  business  to  consider  these 
matters  and  deal  justly  with  them.  In  some  cases 
the  Electric  Utilization  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  is  able  to  advise,  so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  write 
them,  as  they  should  know  about  these  things. 

One  way  in  which  a  local  problem  of  this  sort 
can  often  be  simplified  is  through  neighborhood 
work.  Get  everyone  who  can  possibly  use  the  cur¬ 
rent  talking  about  it.  That  may  work  up  enough 
more  demand  to  impress  the  company  and  straighten 
out  some  of  the  kinks. 

* 

HE  Agricultural  Department  has  apportioned 
$200,000,000  for  road  improvement  work  for 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1937.  The  apportion¬ 
ments  are  divided  as  follows:  $125,000,000  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system ;  $25,- 
000.000  for  improvement  of  secondary  or  farm-to- 
market  roads,  and  $50,000,000  for  elimination  of 
hazards  at  grade  crossings. 

The  largest  apportionment  is  Texas,  $12,273,957. 
Other  large  sums  in  order  are:  New  York,  $10,935,- 
027;  Pennsylvania,  $9,426,898;  Illinois,  $8,931,538; 
Ohio,  $7,710,117;  California,  $7,704,520;  Michigan, 
$6,337,041;  Missouri,  $6,182,388;  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Minnesota  get  $5,000,000,  or  a 
little  more. 

An  item  of  special  interest  to  farmers  is  the 
amount  allotted  for  secondary,  or  “farm  to  market” 
roads,  $25,000,000.  If  this  is  spent  wisely  it  ought  to 
help  what  has  been  a  disgraceful  condition  in  these 
mud  roads.  New  York  State  is  to  have  $1,251,771. 
This  would  have  seemed  a  large  amount  to  farmers 
who  in  earlier  years  made  these  roads  on  the  path- 
master  system.  In  localities  where  gravel  was  avail¬ 
able  creditable  roads  were  made  by  the  system 
of  “working  out”  the  road  tax  on  days  set  by  the 
■pathmasters.  Even  the  scraped-in  roads  were 
passable  as  they  were  made  high  enough  in  the 
middle  to  keep  the  water  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  money  will  be  used  wisely  enough  to  make  de¬ 
cided  improvement  where  needed. 

* 

EACH  yellows  showed  serious  increase  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  last  season.  State  inspectors  found 
1,097  infected  trees  in  480  orchards  examined. 

This  disease  seldom  attacks  a  peach  tree  until  it 
reaches  full  bearing,  and  thus  the  orchardist  may 
lose  his  entire  investment  just  as  his  trees  reach  the 
hearing  stage.  Infected  trees  never  recover  and  are 
destroyed  by  the  orchardist  as  located  by  the  in¬ 
spector. 

Chester1  County  showed  the  highest  percentage  of 
infection  of  any  county.  Adams  County,  with  127 
orchards  and  194,431  trees,  led  in  number  of  or¬ 
chards  and  trees  inspected.  Other  counties  covered 
by  the  1936  inspection  were  Berks,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Delaware,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lebanon, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  Union  and 
York.  Union  County  showed  the  lowest  percentage 
of  infection  and  Berks  County  the  second  lowest. 

Although  this  peach  trouble  has  been  known  over 
100  years,  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  knows 
just  what  causes  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
about  its  destructiveness. 


January  16, 1937 

N  PENNSYLVANIA  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  eggs 
that  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  more  than  a 
year.  Recently  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  condemned  250.000  eggs  which  had  been 
in  two  warehouses  more  than  a  year.  The  eggs  were 
trucked  into  other  States  with  an  escort  of  State 
agents  to  make  certain  they  were  not  sold  within 
the  State. 

The  State  cannot  stop  the  shipping  of  condemned 
eggs  from  the  State,  but  carefully  checks  all  large 
shipments  from  other  States  to  prevent  the  mar¬ 
keting  here  of  eggs  condemned  in  other  States.  Un¬ 
der  the  cold-storage  law  eggs  may  not  be  sold  after 
being  more  than  one  year  in  storage,  even  though 
well  preserved. 

We  can  see  no  logical  reason  why  eggs  should  be 
stored  for  a  full  year.  Doubtless  some  speculators 
would  like  to  keep  them  an  unlimited  time  in  the 
hope  of  cashing  in  favorably.  But  the  real  function 
of  storage  is  to  tide  over  periods  of  short  produc¬ 
tion  rather  than  make  inordinate  profits  for  specu¬ 
lators. 

* 

ELAWARE  has  been  having  a  lot  of  practice 
corn  judging  contests  throughout  the  State  to 
select  contestants  for  the  annual  4-H  club  corn  judg¬ 
ing  contest.  It  was  expected  to  have  over  60  con¬ 
testants. 

The  young  corn  judges  are  required  to  place  four 
10-ear  samples  of  both  white  and  yellow  corn  and  to 
turn  in  written  reasons  for  their  placings.  They 
also  place  four  single  ear  samples  of  both  white  and 
yellow  corn.  Winners  are  chosen  by  counties,  with 
each  county  champion  becoming  eligible  for  a 
scholarship  to  the  annual  Junior  Short  Course,  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Delaware  early  in  the 
Summer. 

A.  D.  Cobb,  State  Club  Leader  and  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ive,  Newark,  Del.,  is  official  referee  of  the  contest. 

* 

EW  York  is  very  much  of  a  vegetable  State,  and 
the  area  in  string  beans,  cauliflower,  cucum¬ 
bers,  onions  and  tomatoes  has  been  increasing  in 
recent  years.  Green  peas,  carrots,  lettuce  and  celery 
have  decreased. 

In  1936  there  were  in  the  State  73,140  acres  in 
string  beans,  cabbage,  lettuce,  green  peas,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers,  onions  and  tomatoes,  yield¬ 
ing  approximately  $13,41S,000. 

A  few  items  are :  String  beans,  1936  area,  3,100, 
acres,  $290.000 ;  lettuce,  3.350  acres,  $1,040.000 ;  green 
peas,  5,100  acres,  $369,000;  carrots,  1,430  acres, 
$272,000;  cauliflower,  5,940  acres,  $1,955,000;  celery 
3,960  acres,  $SS8,000;  cucumbers,  2,160  acres,  $151,- 
000;  onions,  11,600  acres,  $2,436,000;  tomatoes,  7,200 
acres,  $733,000. 

* 

Is  the  hog  processing  tax  still  in  effect?  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  here.  r.  j. 

New  York. 

IIE  following  statement  from  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  explains  the  situation: 

On  January  6,  1936,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  United  States  vs.  Butler,  held  that  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  processing  taxes  levied  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  were  unconstitutional  and  invalid.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  processing  tax  of  any  kind 
upon  the  slaughter  of  hogs.  mastin  g.  white. 

There  has  perhaps  been  no  tax  that  exasperated 
eastern  farmers  more  than  this  so-called  “process¬ 
ing”  levy  on  hogs.  They  had  to  pay  the  $2.50  per 
100  pounds,  or  whatever  it  chanced  to  be,  and  got 
no  benefit  whatever  from  it.  Then  a  change  was 
made,  so  that  the  dealer  was  supposed  to  pay  the 
tax,  and  he  calmly  deducted  it  from  the  price  paid 
the  farmer.  Thus  for  a  12-cent  hog  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceived  10  cents.  There  was  no  justice — or  mercy — 
in  the  idea. 


Brevities 

Good  Winter  evening  reading — the  seed  catalogs. 

One  thing  that  the  Winter  makes  is  appetite  for 
buckwheat  cakes. 

Willet  Randall  starts  an  interesting  story  this  week 
on  page  36.  There  will  be  several  chapters. 

The  great  Farm  Show,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  at 
hand — Jan.  18-22.  Go  if  you  can.  It  is  very  much 
worth  while. 

“With  Congress  in  session  there  will  be  ‘hot  air' 
talk  enough  going  on  to  shorten  the  Winter,”  says  B. 
J.  Well,  maybe! 

Rhqde  Island  is  working  actively  to  get  rid  of  Bang 
disease.  The  State  has  thus  far  paid  $8,864  for  282 
reactors  tested  out. 

“Mock  duck,”  a  baked  combination  of  chopped  beef, 
potato,  pork,  etc.,  is  very  good,  but  why  insult  the  duck 
tribe  by  giving  it  that  name? 

“His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringetli 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not 
wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.” 
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Public  or  Private  Business 

I  have  just  received  a  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  investigation  of  milk  in  New  York.  On 
the  front  cover  page  is  a  seven-line  inscription  signed 
“Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  inc.” 
It  calls  attention  to  paragraphs  of  the  following  pages 
of  the  report  which  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
Leagu  eofiicials  and  printed  in  black-face  type  and 
underscored.  It  was  mailed  in  an  envelope  bearing  the 
following  inscirption  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner: 
“Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Of¬ 
ficial  Business.  Return  in  five  days.”  On  the  opposite 
corner  it  bore  the  following:  “Penalty  for  private  use 
to  avoid  payment  of  postage,  $300.” 

Is  not  this  a  violation  of  the  franking  privilege? 
Does  not  this  connivance  of  government  and  private 
interests  discredit  the  report  with  the  public  as  it  does 
with  me?  disgusted. 

New  York. 

IIILE  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
criticized  before,  we  have  noted  some  helpful 
work  that  it  has  done  and  we  have  been  glad  to 
co-operate  with  it  in  many  cases  to  discourage  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud.  The  above  case  is  understand¬ 
able  only  on  the  theory  that  high  political  influence 
left  no  alternative  to  the  commission.  For  nearly 
two  years  it  avoided  the  New  York  field  and  spent 
its  appropriation  elsewhere.  With  new  funds  it 
went  to  the  West,  and  finally  made  a  gesture  here 
to  get  some  information  through  accountants  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  books  and  files  of  milk  dealers.  It  held 
no  public  meetings  and  apparently  paid  no  heed  to 
private  interviews  of  its  investigators.  The  firm 
that  audited  the  League  books  for  15  years  protected 
itself  by  notice  of  the  limitation  of  its  examination. 
It  certified  only  to  the  records  it  examined.  The 
commission  protected  itself  in  the  same  way.  It 
stated  what  it  did  not  find  in  the  hooks  or  files,  but 
did  not  pursue  other  sources  of  available  informa¬ 
tion,  and  left  the  impression  that  it  was  not  anxious 
to  be  any  too  diligent  in  its  survey.  On  the  other 
hand  it  quoted  pages  of  irrevelant  matter  from  of¬ 
ficial  statements  and  records,  which  by  selection  of 
passages  and  omission  of  full  text,  are  made  to  de¬ 
liberately  and  wilfully  mislead  the  reader,  and  which 
served  no  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  except  to  give  the 
officials  examined  an  opportunity  to  quote  favorable 
passages  for  their  benefit.  This  is  so  evident  in  the 
report  that  the  intent  seems  clear.  The  lines  under 
the  black-face  type  of  the  passages  and  the  private 
inscription  on  the  public  document  clearly  indicate 
the  purpose. 

It  was  expected  that  the  commission  would  give 
some  explanation  of  the  wide  spread  between  the 
price  to  producers  and  consumers  in  New  York.  It 
merely  published  tables  of  confusing  figures,  and  ex¬ 
planations  which  strictly  avoids  information  that 
would  be  helpful.  For  example  it  accepts  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  $2,7(14,204.08  from  gross  sales  in  one  item 
classed  as  “freight  returns  and  allowances”  for  the 
year  1935.  This  item  approximates  an  estimate  of 
allowances  to  Borden’s,  said  to  come  from  Borden 
sources.  The  loss  to  dairymen  in  this  item  alone 
amounts  to  11  cents  per  cwt.  After  allowing  it  the 
report  gives  the  League’s  selling  expense  for  that 
year  as  52  cents  per  cwt. 

Freight  rates  were  provided  for  in  the  price  sched¬ 
ules.  “Returns  and  allowances”  were  no  concern  of 
producers.  Who  got  that  $2.764,264. 6S? 

It  made  no  reference  to  the  15  cents  per  cwt. 
charged  farmers  for  cartage  to  distant  plants,  and 
no  allowance  on  (he  losses  on  certificates  accepted 
in  part  payment  for  milk.  It  apparently  did  not  in¬ 
quire  into  the  profit  of  probably  10  cents  per  cwt. 
on  fat  differentials,  nor  of  the  24  cents  per  cwt. 
profit  on  tank  and  truck  freight  rates  to  New  York 
during  the  same  year. 

We  have  already  shown  by  the  figures  reported 
that  the  League  operations  cost  farmers  S4  cents  per 
cwt.  of  milk  for  the  year  1935.  If  we  add  the  profit 
on  fat  test  and  tank  freight  rates,  the  extra  estimate 
brings  the  cost  up  to  $1.08  per  100  pounds  on  the 
milk  shipped  by  tank  car  and  auto  trucks. 

On  January  5,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  filed 
with  Congress  a  final  milk  report.  Copies  of  it  are 
not  available,  but  according  to  dispatches  it  criti¬ 
cizes  the  classified  price  plan  of  New  York.  The 
language  is  guarded  but,  stripped  of  formality,  it 
plainly  says  that  it  leads  consumers  to  believe  that 
the  producer  receives  much  higher  prices  than  he 
really  receives,  and  that  the  plan  makes  it  easy  for 
unscrupulous  dealers  to  cheat  producers.  It  also 
points  out  cautiously  that  the  dealer’s  reports  to 
producers,  as  to  milk  sold  in  lower  priced  classes,  are 
not  verified  and  the  farmer  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  blended  prices  are  true  or  false.  It 
points  out  that  contracts  exist  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  to  audit  the  reports,  but  no  audits  are 
made  in  most  instances.  It  reports  that  large  dairy 
corporations  force  down  the  price  on  helpless  pro¬ 


ducers  and  urges  farmers  to  form  their  own  milk¬ 
selling  organizations. 

At  times  one  reads  in  these  reports  revelations  of 
incidents  clearly  showing  deliberate  and  intentional 
purposes  to  gouge  milk  producers  and  a  suggestion 
for  correction.  But  in  the  next  paragraph  they  view 
with  sunny  content  the  exploitation  of  farmers, 
provided  they  are  promoted  by  centralized  auto¬ 
cratic,  dealer-controlled  organizations  labeled  “co¬ 
operatives.”  These  inconsistencies  convince  one  that 
either  the  commission  feels  in  duty  bound  to  extol 
the  worst  form  of  exploitation  if  done  in  the  name 
of  a  farm  organizaion,  even  though  farmers  are  not 
allowed  any  part  in  their  control ;  or  one  is  forced  to 
the  alternative  that  the  commission  has  made  no 
serious  study  of  centralized  dairy  co-operative  cor¬ 
porations  and  consequently  makes  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  propaganda  and  superficial  observations. 
The  commission’s  own  figures,  revealing  co-operative 
records,  have  been  analyzed  and  published  in  some 
detail.  These  records  in  our  judgment  reveal  a 
scandal  which  so  far  the  commission  has  deliberately 
ignored  or  deliberately  condoned.  We  think  it  owes 
it  to  the  New  York  dairy  industry  to  justify  the 
records  or  to  admit  this  one  factor  in  the  wasteful 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  which  it 
was  charged  by  Congress  to  reveal. 


Cockle  Kills  600  Baby  Chicks 

On  April  15  last  I  bought  1.000  baby  chicks.  When 
the  chicks  were  six  weeks  old  I  bought  two  bags  of 
scratch  feed  at  a  local  G.  L.  F  store.  After  feeding  two 
days  the  chicks  began  to  die.  I  lost  606  within  a  few 
days.  The  manager  of  the  store  promised  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  main  office,  and  recalled  feed  that 
had  been  sold  others.  I  then  put  two  cockerels  in 
separate  coops.  I  fed  the  G.  L.  F.  feed  to  one  and 
one  on  other  feed.  The  first  one  died  in  two  days.  The 
excrement  from  this  bird  turned  white  and  liquid.  I 
noticed  the  same  symptom  with  the  other  chicks  that 
died. 

I  got  no  adjustment  from  the  store  so  complained  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  at  Ithaca.  A  Mr.  Babcock 
took  a  sample  of  the  feed,  and  reported  that  he  tested 
the  feed  on  some  of  his  three-months-old  chicks  at  his 
hatchery  in  Ithaca  and  they  suffered  no  ill  effects. 

In  the  meantime  I  sent  a  sample  of  the  scratch  feed 
to  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  and  got  a 
letter  saying  the  feed  contained  cockle  “which”  it  said, 
“is  classified  as  a  poisonous  weed  seed.”  It  also  said, 
“we  believe  that  these  seeds  are  responsible  for  the 
trouble  1x111011  you  encountered.” 

I  then  visited  the  American  Agriculturist  at  Ithaca, 
and  was  told  that  the  grain  did  not  contain  more  than 
1 V-2  per  cent  of  cockle  and  that  this  could  not  harm  the 
chicks.  I  paid  $1  for  their  protective  service,  but  did 
not  realize  until  then  that  they  are  allied  with  the  G. 
L.  F.  I  do  not  think  now  that  they  will  do  anything 
for  me. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  about  it.  I 
lost  $350  on  account  of  this  G.  L.  F.  feed.  I  am  much 
in  need  of  it.  Must  I  lose  it  all?  I  will  appreciate 
anything  you  can  do  for  me.  poultry  woman. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

E  HAD  a  similar  complaint  some  years  ago 
from  a  feeder  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
who  lost  several  full-grown  birds  which  had  been  fed 
on  G.  L.  F.  feed  which  contained  cockle.  Our  identity 
of  the  poisonous  cockle  was  confirmed  by  the  chem¬ 
ists,  but  the  farmer  got  no  redress.  On  the  contrary 
the  G.  L.  F.  management  requested  us  to  publish  a 
long  letter  of  defense.  It  is  a  case  that  would  be  cost¬ 
ly  to  prove  in  court,  as  it  would  require  expert  and 
scientific  testimony.  If  a  judgment  was  secured, 
the  appeals  through  higher  courts  would  take  several 
years,  and  cost  many  times  the  amount  involved. 

We  are  sorry  but  unless  the  G.  L.  F.  management 
relents  and  restores  this  woman’s  loss,  as  we  think  it 
should,  we  fear  she  “must  lose  it  all.” 


True  Farm  Co-operation 

AT  A  meeting  at  Lyndonville,  Vt.,  on  January  2, 
100  independent  Northeastern  Vermont  milk 
producers  started  the  New  Year  off  with  a  resolution 
to  organize  for  the  collective  sale  of  their  milk.  E. 
A.  Lawson  who  was  elected  president  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  said  the  committee  would  seek  to  include 
all  independent  farmers.  He  said  the  organization 
would  be  run  on  the  Town  Meeting  plan,  with  no 
directors,  low  dues  and  every  member  having  an 
equal  voice  in  decisions. 

Clarence  L.  Drew,  Esq.,  presided  at  the  January  2 
meeting.  The  farmers  agreed  to  fix  a  price  them¬ 
selves  and  to  “dump”  the  milk  rather  than  accept  a 
lower  price  from  dealers  for  it.  They  agreed  to  sell 
the  milk  to  any  reliable  dealer  who  would  pay  the 
price. 

These  resolute  Vermont  farmers  have  spontan¬ 
eously  adopted  the  best  in  the  whole  fundamental 
philosophy  of  farm  co-operation :  Unity,  simplicity, 
economy,  democracy  and  all  crowned  by  a  resolute 
determination  to  do  it  themselves.  If  all  local  groups 
of  producers  were  under  that  banner  and  all  af¬ 
filiated  together  in  the  same  spirit,  purpose  and 
procedure,  the  Boston  milk  strike  would  have  been 
won  before  it  started.  Hail,  farmers  of  Vermont! 


Milk  Committee  Convention  at 
Utica  on  January  19 

THE  New  York  State  Milk  Committee  will  hold 
a  State-wide  meeting  at  Hotel  Martin,  in  Utica, 
on  Tuesday,  January  19,  at  10  A.  M. 

The  purpose  is  to  discuss,  perfect  and  approve 
milk  legislation  for  introduction  at  this  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  committee  has  twenty  odd  thousand  members 
in  the  State  and  dairy  farmers  generally  have  ap¬ 
proved  its  program  to  restore  to  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  the  price  and  terms  of 
sale  for  their  own  milk. 

This  is  a  special  invitation  to  every  dairyman  in 
the  State  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to: 

1. — Unite  all  New  York  dairymen. 

2. — Safeguard  farmers’  control  of  their  organiza- ' 
tlon. 

3. — Give  them  full  information. 

4. — Restore  to  farmers  the  power  and  authority  to 
determine  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their 
own  milk. 

5—  Post  the  price  in  the  plants  before  the  milk] 
leaves  the  farm. 

6.— Drop  the  word  “surplus”  out  of  milk  language/* 
7— Furnish  farmers  a  monthly  profit  and  loss' 
accounting. 

8.  Enforce  New  York  health  laws,  regulations 
and  inspection  on  all  out-of-State  milk  and  cream  be¬ 
fore  it  is  permitted  to  come  into  the  State. 

Full  and  open  discussion  and  criticism  of  these 
subjects  will  be  encouraged  and  invited. 

On  the  Monday  evening  before  the  convention  a 
conference  will  be  held  from  7  to  10  P.  M.  at  the 
Hotel  Martin  to  study  and  perfect  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  open  to  all  who  find  it  convenient 
to  attend.  Officials  of  all  groups  and  organizations 
are  especially  requested  to  attend  the  conference. 

Special  invitations  have  been  sent  to  Governor 
Herbert  II.  Lehman.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Edward 
X.  Smith  of  Watertown,  Raymond  Cooper,  Master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  Howard  N.  Allen,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Assembly  Agricultural  Committee,  John  J. 
Dunnigan  and  Perley  A.  Pitcher,  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Legislature  to  address  the  meeting. 

THE  MILK  COMMITTEE, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Chairman. 


Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

Christmas  Day  was  Summer-like,  and  today,  Satur- 
tlie  sun  is  shining  brightly,  the  south 
wind  blowing  and  the  thermometer  on  the  north  side  of 
a  tree,  at  noon,  stands  at  55. 

Our  public  Christmas  present  was  a  bill  from  the 
lax  Collector  with  the  statement  of  amount  of  taxes 
due  January  1.  A  peculiar  tax  situation  seems  to 
exist  m  our  section.  Although  we  are  told  that  pros¬ 
perity  is  here  and  that  there  is  less  demand  for  welfare 
assistance,  yet  our  taxes  are  the  highest  in  the  history 
ot  our  town  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
three  years,  thousands  of  dollars  per  year  have  been 
given  the  town  by  the  State  as  beverage  tax  dividends. 

Apple-growers  report  receiving  very  satisfactory 
prices  tor  the  fruit  which  they  are  removing  from  cold 
storage.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  Red  Delicious  and 
Quite  a  few  ^McIntosh  were  placed  iu  storage 

Cabbage  did  remarkably  well  in  this  section  and 
every  grower  seems  pleased  with  the  prices  Purple 
top  white  globe  turnips  have  been  a  disappointment. 
Other  seasons  every  grower  made  some  money  on  the 
ciop.  Jhis  year  the^market  has  been  what  the  grower 
designates  as  punk  and  many  have  received  notice 
Irom  their  commission  merchants  in  New  Y'ork — "Do 
not  send  any  more  turnips  as  there  is  no  market  until 
cold  weather  comes.  This  makes  the  growers  think 
that  a  lot  of  us  are  going  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  But 
that  is  a  part  of  our  farm  gambling  game.  Not  far 
ii om  me  is  a  neighbor  who  came  from  the  city  two 
years  ago  and  starred  farming.  Last  Spring  he  planted 
several  acres  ot  flint  corn.  His  yield  was  good.  He 
wished  to  try  feeding  some  corn  and  cob  meal  as  for¬ 
merly  was  done  by  dairymen  in  this  section.  Although 
withm  four  miles  of  him  are  located  the  sites  of  seven 
mills  which  at  one  time  operated  all  Winter  grinding 
corn  and  cob  meal,  not  one  of  them  today  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  produce  one  pound  of  the  product.  c.  o.  w. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

CLT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  I 
will  ask  our  Senator  and  Assemblymen  and  Gover¬ 
nor  to  help  perfect  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  preserving 
the  principles  approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 


Name 


P.  O. 
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Live 


Stock  and  Dairy 


Empires  may  fall,  kings  abdicate,  finan¬ 
cial  loss  or  gain  cause  great  suffering  or 
joy  in  our  constant,  bitter  and  never-end¬ 
ing  struggle  for  an  economic  livelihood  or 
existence,  but  the  fundamental  and  basic 
principles  of  livestock  breeding,  feeding, 
care  and  management  are  constant  and 
abiding. 

No  other  accomplishment  ever  gives  one 
quite  the  personal  satisfaction  and  pride 
as  successfully  completing  a  production, 
breeding  or  feeding  operation  with  live¬ 
stock.  No  one  who  has  ever  fed  out  a 
buch  of  steers  during  the  Winter  and 
seen  them  change  from  thin,  timid  feed¬ 
ers  to  fat  sleek  bullocks  in  a  feeding  pe¬ 
riod  of  120  to  ISO  days  and  watched  them 
come  up  to  the  feed  bin  as  the  fattening 
process  progressed — -sleek,  full  and  gentle 
- — will  ever  again  be  satisfied  with  a  less 
worthy  accomplishment. 

HORSES. — The  horse  at  all  times  pre¬ 
sents  a  slightly  different  cosnderation 
relative  to  feeding  than  that  of  other 
kinds  of  livestock.  If  a  horse  is  in  fair 
flesh  and  is  kept  sufficiently  thrifty  to 
perform  the  work  required,  it  is  of  no 
great  economic  importance  whether  it 
loses  or  gains  slightly  in  weight.  Economy 
is  therefore  always  of  more  significance 
than  efficiency  for  a  given  feeding  system 
with  our  equine  friends.  There  are.  of 
course,  levels  of  gain  or  loss  in  body 
weight  beyond  which  it  would  not  be 
profitable  or  desirable  to  go.  After  a 
study  of  many  feeding  trials,  and  per¬ 
sonally  visiting  most  of  the  different  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  consider  various 
phases  of  horse  feeding  and  maintenance, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
consideration  regarding  such  feeding  is  that  of  availability  of 
the  ration  in  its  relation  to  cost. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  conducted  some  tests 
relative  to  kind  and  value  of  feed  for  horses  averaging  1.500 
pounds,  at  hard  work.  McCampbell's  report  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  in  Kansas  Bulletin  186  shows  these  horses  were  com¬ 
pared  in  a  140-day  trial  on  the  following  basis :  One  group 
received  an  average  daily  ration  of  14  pounds  of  prairie  hay 
and  12  pounds  of  oats.  On  this  ration  they  gained  slightly 
over  16  pounds  per  head  at  an  average 
daily  feed  cost  of  about  20  cents.  An¬ 
other  group  fed  12  pounds  of  shelled  corn 
and  14  pounds  of  prairie  hay,  lost  nearly 
30  pounds  in  weight  per  head.  Their  aver¬ 
age  daily  feed  cost  was  17 %  cent8  per 
head.  The  third  group  received  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  feed  of  14  pounds  of  prairie 
hay,  6  pounds  shelled  corn,  3  pounds 
wheat  bran  and  1  pound  linseed  oil  meal. 

They  gained  nearly  4  pounds  per  head  at 
a  daily  feed  cost  of  16.7  cents. 

At  feed  prices  based  on  market  quota¬ 
tions  during  December.  1936,  the  daily 
feed  cost  of  the  three  groups  would  have 
beeu  40.4,  44  and  37.5  cents  respectively. 

Ground  barley,  if  substituted  for  corn, 
would  be  at  approximately  the  same  feed 
cost. 

I  find  an  increasing  number  of  folks  are 
wintering  their  horses  this  year  on  corn 
silage.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  only  silage  of  the  best  quality  and 
accustom  them  to  it  gradually.  If  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  is  available  this  makes  a 
ration  carrying  sufficient  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  including  protein  to  keep  the  horse 
in  good  condition.  Moldy  or  frozen  silage 
should  never  be  fed,  at  each  feeding  the 
feed  box  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
out.  Due  to  availability  and  consequent 
lower  cost  this  system  affords  a  source  for 
economically  carrying  horses  through  the 
Winter  in  good  condition.  However,  it 
must  be  emphasized  there  is  some  hazard 
from  its  use  due  to  the  factors  mentioned, 
and  also  the  fact  that  silage-fed  horses 
may  be  inclined  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
colic. 

The  cost  of  putting  in  a  ton  of  corn 
silage  in  the  Fall  of  1936  is,  according  to 
figures  furnished  me  by  a  number  of 
farmers,  at  an  average  of  approximately 
$7.50  per  ton ;  good  quality  loose  Alfalfa 
hay  in  the  mow  has  a  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  per  ton.  An  1,100-pound  idle, 
horse  would  require  and  should  receive 
about  15  pounds  of  corn  silage  and  12 
pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  daily.  Based  on 
these  figures  the  daily  cost  of  the  feed 
would  be  approximately  13.5  cents  per 
head.  If  Timothy  hay  is  used  instead  of 
a  legume  roughage,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  spinkle  a  little  linseed  oil  meal  on  the 
silage  at  each  feeding. 


These  Things  Endure 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

DAIRY  CATTLE. — Feed  prices,  taxes,  of  numerous  cow-testing  associations,  D. 
labor,  interest,  depreciation  and  overhead,  H.  I.  records,  and  experiment  stations’ 
at  quoted  market  levels  during  the  pres-  trials,  to  meet  her  body  and  milk  pro- 
ent  Winter  are  such  that  many  dairy  duction  needs.  With  legume  hay  figured 
farmers  have  figured  that  based  on  all  at  $20  per  ton  and  corn  silage  at  $7.50 
items,  it  costs  slightly  under  9  cents  to  per  ton  the  actual  feed  cost  of  one  quart 
produce  one  quart  of  milk  testing  ap-  of  milk  so  produced  from  this  ration 
proximately  4  per  cent  butterfat.  Diges-  would  be  a  little  under  2.7  cents,  based 
tion  trials  have  shown  it  requires  ap-  on  labor,  overhead,  interest  and  all  other 
promixately  one-lialf  the  ration  to  main-  items  a  quart  cost  production  of  between 
tain  body  weight  for  a  dairy  cow  in  pro-  8  and  9  cents  in  not  figured  excessively, 
duction,  and  that  a  ration  meeting  known  Now  let  us  assume  the  same  cow  was 


Top — This  black  Percheron  stallion  of  Carnot  breeding,  owned  by  M.  A.  Lain,  West- 
toivn,  N.  Y.,  holding,  teas  awarded  Grand  Champion  Honors  at  the  1936  Orange 
County  Fair,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Center— Throughout  most  of  the  Hummer  and 

Fall  during  1936  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  many  pastures  with  hay  and  grain, 
such  as  is  being  practiced  in  this  Otsego  County,  N.  Y .,  herd.  Bottom  Superin¬ 
tendent  P.  V.  Barth  holding  a  two-month-old  grade  Percheron  filly  colt  at  Charlton 

Farm  School,  Saratoga  County,  N.  F. 


production  requirements  will  permit 
maximum  utilization  of  feed  so  used 
which,  of  course,  would  represent  50  per 
cent  based  on  the  maintenance  require¬ 
ment  mentioned.  Let  us  compute  the 
actual  economy  of  such  production  com¬ 
pared  on  the  basis  of  different  possible  ra¬ 
tions  used  at  varying  levels.  A  home- 
mixed  ration  consisting  of  corn  or  barley 
600  pounds,  oats  600  pounds,  wheat  bran 
600  pounds  and  linseed  oil  meal  200 
pounds,  will,  if  figured  at  market  quota¬ 
tions  as  of  December,  1936,  cost  about 
$45  per  ton,  not  counting  the  labor  of 
mixing.  However,  it  does  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  utilizing  60  per  cent  of  the 
concentrate  mixture  in  the  form  of  home¬ 
grown  feeds,  which,  if  same  are  available, 
have  the  further  advantage  of  requiring 
no  immediate  cash  outlay. 

A  thousand-pound  dairy  cow  producing 
35  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  daily 
would  require  about  10  pounds  of  the 
feed  mixture  mentioned,  10  pounds  of  hay 
and  30  pounds  of  corn  silage,  which  is 
based  on  the  average  feed  requirements 


fed  a  ration  which  only  met  her  milk  re¬ 
quirements  by  one-half.  It  requires  ap¬ 
proximately  8  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  to  maintain  a  1,000-pound  cow. 
Ten  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  30  pounds 
of  corn  silage  will  on  the  average  slightly 
exceed  this  requirement.  If  her  grain  ra¬ 
tion  was  reduced  to  5  pounds  daily,  or 
what  would  constitute  approximately 
three-fourths  total  ration  for  her  total 
needs  of  maintenance  and  milk,  only  one- 
third  is  then  available  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  While  she  may  not  immediately  re¬ 
duce  to  these  exact  equivalent  limits 
many  C.  T.  A.  and  D.  II.  I.  records  show 
this  to  be  the  average  obtained  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  or  subsequent  lactation  period. 
Such  being  the  case  production  would  be 
reduced  from  35  pounds  to  about  17% 
pounds  daily.  The  feed  cost  of  the  hay 
and  silage  would  be  the  same,  daily  feed 
cost  of  the  grain  would  be  reduced  from 
22%  to  11%  cents.  Total  daily  feed 
cost  would  be  lowered  from  43.75  to  32.5 
cents.  The  feed  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
milk  so  produced  ut  prices  quoted  would 


therefore  be  $1.85  or  almost  4  cents  per 
quart,  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent 
feed  cost  per  quart.  This  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  an  obvious  point  well  known  but,  iu 
time  of  stress,  some  are  inclined  or  may 
be  forced  to  ignore  this  basic  fundamental 
consideration.  It  well  illustrates  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 

MORE  ROUGHAGE  VS.  LESS 
GRAIN. — This  presents  an  interesting 
and  practical  problem  especially  perti¬ 
nent  to  feeding  conditions  and  price 
spreads  during  the  present  Winter.  While 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  corn-silage  and  hay  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  milk  and 
maintenance  of  a  35-pound  producer,  as¬ 
suming  her  concentrate  feed  was  reduced 
by  one-half,  theory  seldom  is  realized  in 
actual  results.  It  would  therefore,  be 
more  advisable  to  consider  this  on  the 
basis  of  an  actual  feeding  trial. 

There  is  always  the  proposition  of  the 
individual  appetite  and  varying  physiolo¬ 
gical  requirements  of  the  cows.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  results  obtained  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  published  in  Bulletin  417,  it  was 
not  possible  to  feed  high-producing  cows 
rations  of  legume  hay,  corn  silage  and 
exclusively  cereal  grain,  such  as  home¬ 
grown  corn,  barley  and  oats,  and  have 
them  maintain  their  production.  How¬ 
ever,  for  coavs  producing  about  24  pounds 
of  milk  daily  such  rations  proved  entirely 
adequate.  There  is  a  nice  little  problem 
involved  there  betAveen  volume  produc¬ 
tion  and  economy  of  production.  With 
normal  spreads  of  feed  prices  and  milk 
C.  T.  A.  and  D.  II.  I.  work  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  most  important  single  factor  for  economy  of 
production  is  volume  of  milk  produced  per  cow.  At  present 
spreads  it  is  possible  this  might  not  ahvays  apply,  in  cases 
where  home-grown  feed  Avas  available,  and  the  fact  that  feed 
so  groAvn  can  seldom  if  ever  be  sold  net  for  its  quoted  market 
price,  purchased  feed  though  ahvays  coasting  top  quotation. 

Fraser  and  Hayden,  Illinois  Station,  reporting  results  in 
Bulletin  146,  in  a  test  Avith  dairy  coavs  producing  about  24 
pounds  of  4.2  per  cent  milk  AA’ere  able  to  use  Alfalfa  hay 
pound  for  pound  instead  of  wheat  bran, 
up  to  a  total  daily  feed  substitution  of 
eight  pound  Avith  no  appreciable  disease 
in  production,  for  Iavo  66-day  periods. 
Such  a  substitution  in  the  case  of  the 
coav  previously  considered  would  mean  a 
saving  in  production  feed  costs  of  about 
20  cents  per  hundred,  Avith  Alfalfa  hay 
figured  at  $20  per  ton.  If  it  Avere  home¬ 
grown  there  would  be  the  added  advant¬ 
age  previously  mentioned  regarding  avail¬ 
ability  comparison  costs.  The  quality  of 
the  legume  hay  and  corn-silage  used  as 
substitutes  for  all  or  part  of  the  concen¬ 
trate  ration  are  the  most  important  in¬ 
fluencing  factors  in  such  a  feed  program. 

Dickson  and  Kopland  in  results  pub¬ 
lished  in  Montana  Bulletin  293  obtained 
an  average  yield  of  over  13,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  464  pounds  of  butterfat  Avlien 
feeding  excellent  quality  Alfalfa  hay  and 
silage  to  Holstein  coaa's  averaging  over 
1,200  pounds  in  Aveight.  Slight  amounts 
of  sugar  beets  and  dried  beet  pulp  Avere 
also  fed.  While  this  was  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  on  practically  roughage  alone,  the 
average  production  of  these  coavs  Avas  in¬ 
creased  4,167  pounds  for  milk,  and  112 
pounds  for  butterfat  when  concentrates 
were  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  each 
6  pounds  of  milk  produced,  in  addition  to 
their  roughage.  This  additional  produc¬ 
tion  increased  their  profit  over  feed  cost 
more  than  $25  per  head.  When  concen¬ 
trates  Avere  used  to  the  extent  of  1  pound 
to  3  pounds  of  milk  produced,  profits  Avere 
loAvered.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  roughage  fed  was  of  best  quality. 

At  the  Illinois  Station,  Fraser,  ob¬ 
tained  average  annual  yields  of  over  7,000 
pounds  milk,  262  pounds  butterfat  Avith 
11  Holsteins  on  Alfalfa  hay,  corn  and 
corn  silage  produced  on  20  acres.  The  six- 
year  average  for  milk  per  acre  was  3,888 
pounds.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
these  coavs  would  have  produced  more 
milk  and  butterfat  if  fed  to  their  re¬ 
quirements,  however,  it  clearly  sIioavs 
the  possibilities  of  production  based  oti 
a  strictly  availability  consideration.  At 
present  price  spread  of  feed  and  milk, 
producers  Avho  survive  the  present  un¬ 
favorable  price  cycle  must  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs  to  their  minimum  possible 
levels, 
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AY  RSHIRES 


At 

AYRSHIRE 

HEIFER 


To  the  person  picking  the 
lOOth  Ayrshire  cow  to 
make  a  lifetime  record  of 
100,000  lbs.  milk  and 
most  nearly  estimating 
when  she  will  qualify. 
Other  liberal  prizes. 


AYRSHIRE*  have 100,000 Ib.RECORDS 


Averaging  over  4%  test 

No  Other  Breed  Has  Such  a  Record 

Writ*  for  condition!  of  contest  And  list  of  23  Ayrshire!  now  on  test  with  credits  of  90.000  lbs. 
or  ever,  showing  their  lest  month's  production.  This  will  help  you  pick  the  winner. 


96  Center  Street 


Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 


Brandon.  Vermont 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  pounds.  Excellent  type,  well 
grown,  outstanding  duality.  lired  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  young  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boars 
ready  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  upon  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

(’ll ester  whites.  Chester  Berkshire,  Duroc,  G-8  weeks, 
$3.00;  10  weeks.  $4.00;  12  weeks  weaned  shoats,  $5.50. 
Hoars  for  immediate  service,  $18;  $20;  $25.  Younger 
boars,  $10:  $12;  $15.  Crates  free.  Vaccination  50c  if 
desired.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Top  Quality  Pigs— Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

6-7  whs.  old,  $3.50  each.  8-9  wks.  old  $4.00  each. 

Service  Boars  For  Sale. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Registered  Chester  whites  Service  Boars, 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  pigs  all  ages,  direct  from  our 
champion  stock.  WATSON  NICELY,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Registered  Big  Bone  Poland  chinas 
Bred  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs.  Cholera  treated.  R.  A. 
HUNTER  &  SONS,  R.  No.  3,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

0i  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $10  each.  Unre- 
.  I.  «.  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  IIIIX, SENECA  FALLS.  N.  T. 

Dreg.  CUflllC  All  aPes  FOB  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UROC  01*11,11  Pattlngton,  Selplo  Center,  N.Y » 


DOGS 


~l 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding. 
Mainewoods  Kennels  -  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

Great  Danes  ^egist:e~ed  £uppie.s-. ,Bnau,tiful 


•35.00  &  *50.00. 


Fawns  &  Brindles,  with  black  face, 

BARLOW  FARM  SUGAR  GROVE.  PA. 


n0X  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
I  tU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  drove  City,  Pm. 

rsy'vr  t  ire  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

VaULiLiIE/O  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hasting*.  N.Y. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  Lisbon,  New  York 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males  $10.  Females  $5. 
Square  Deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

ZEH  MASON 
NEW  YORK 


English  Shepherd  Cowdogs  'VkimI  ne 


AIREDALE  puppies,  host  of  breeding,  Shepard  puppies, 
natural  heelers.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


JACKS 

Raise  Mules  and  Get  Rich.  Four¬ 
teen  large  black  Spanish  Jacks. 
Guaranteed  Breeders,  Jennys  in 
foal.  Write  for  Prices. 

KREKLER’S  JACK  FARM 
West  Elkton,  Preble  Co..  Ohio 


BELGIANS 

!'  Wecan  show  more  quality  Stallions 
6-Ma  res  than  any  other  dealer  in  O. 
Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

-  30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rt.  87 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

Several  of  our  select  brood  mares,  some  mated  teams. 
Seven  voung  stallions,  ready  for  service,  herd  sires  in 
the  making.  H.  H.  BELL  &.  SONS,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

o  _Li  farm  work  horses;  high-grade 

Heavy  dt  Hanay-weight  Belgians  and  Percheroas  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa 

IIVII  MFnF  FARM  BELGIANS,  Fifty  Head—  Import- 
11  I LLIT1EL/L  rttltlTl  ,.,i  a.nd  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  •  Beaver,  Pa. 


At  Qtiirl  tlle  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
nl  01 11 U  bellear,  of  Koutact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $25.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  <qlt»  Lal'se  heavy  boned  Percheron  Stallion 
IUI  OU1U  broke.  Coming  3  year  old.  Sang.  Laet 
breeding.  FRED  RICHARDSON,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  hrst  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Dairy  Products  to  Puerto 
Rico 

Based  on  figures  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1936,  shipments  of  our  dairy  products 
to  Puerto  Rico  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1936  amounted  to  $1,277,718,  an  increase 
of  28  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in 
1935.  Total  10  months’  shipments  of  al 
food  products  to  our  Caribbean  possession 
amounted  to  $22,582,492,  a  gain  of  17  per 
cent  over  this  period  last  year. 

Total  shipments  of  all  products  to  the 
Island  possession  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1936  amounted  to  $70,000,000,  which 
represents  a  gain  over  last  year’s  figures 
of  25  per  cent.  Puerto  Rico  is  now  the 
seventh  largest  market  for  merchandise 
shipped  from  the  United  States. 


Bologna  and  Liver  Sausage 

My  family  is  quite  fond  of  bologna  and 
every  Pall  when  we  butcher  a  beef  and 
also  have  fresh  pork,  I  make  plenty  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  make  liver  sausage 
from  some  of  the  scraps  and  liver.  Here 
is  how  I  make  the  family’s  favorites : 

Bologna. — Sixty  pounds  cured  beef,  40 
pounds  pork,  20  pounds  water,  1%  to  2 
pounds  salt,  two  ounces  mace,  one  ounce 
coriander,  four  ounces  black  pepper. 

Grind  the  beef  and  let  it  cure  for  24  to 
36  hours  in  a  cool  place,  and  then  grind 
it  very  fine.  Put  the  pork  through  the 
grinder,  using  the  medium  plate,  only 
once.  Then  put  the  beef  and  pork  to¬ 
gether  in  a  container  and  add  the  spices 
and  water.  Mix  thoroughly  until  it  takes 
a  dull  color  and  becomes  sticky.  This 
will  require  about  30  minutes  of  hand 
work.  Stuff  into  large  beef  casings  or 
into  beef  rounds.  This  sausage  can  also 
be  stuffed  into  muslin  bags  and  paraffined. 
It  will  keep  perfectly  prepared  in  this 
way.  Allow  it  to  hang  for  about  20  min¬ 
utes  in  a  cool  place.  Smoke  for  about 
two  hours,  or  until  a  good  color  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  140 
degrees. 

After  the  bologna  is  smoked  it  should 
be  boiled,  the  rounds  about  30  minutes, 
and  the  larger  bolognas  about  1%  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  160  degrees,  or  a 
little  below  boiling.  To  tell  when  a 
bologna  is  cooked  enough,  squeeze  it  in 
the  hand,  and  if  done  it  will  squeak  when 
the  pressure  is  released.  Place  in  cold 
water  about  30  minutes  and  then  hang  in 
a  cool  place. 

Liver  Sausage.  —  Thirty-five  pounds 
pork  trimmings  (heads,  legs,  hearts, 
tongues  and  other  scraps),  15  pounds 
lean  beef  (shanks,  cheeks,  etc.),  seven 
pounds  liver,  seven  pounds  dry  bread,  two 
ounces  sweet  marjoram,  one  pound  salt, 
one  ounce  allspice,  10  pounds  soup, 
onion  or  garlic  if  desired. 

Cook  the  meat  two  or  three  hours  or 
until  the  meat  can  be  easily  picked  from 
the  bones.  To  meat  thus  separated  add 
the  raw  sliced  liver.  Soak  the  bread  in 
cold  water,  squeeze  out  the  surplus  wa¬ 
ter,  and  grind  meat,  liver  and  bread  to¬ 
gether.  Add  the  10  pounds  of  soup  (in 
which  the  meat  was  cooked)  and  the  rest 
of  the  seasonings.  Onion  or  garlic,  if 
used,  should  be  chopped  fine.  The  whole 
mass  should  then  be  worked  vigorously 
with  hands  or  paddle  for  about  15  min¬ 
utes.  This  mixes  the  pieces  and  water. 
Stuff  in  beef  straights  or  rounds  which 
have  been  soaked  in  warm  wTater  both  in¬ 
side  and  out.  The  sausages  when  stuffed, 
are  cooked  iu  water  just  a  little  below 
boiling  until  they  float.  Plunge  into 
cold  water  to  set  the  grease  on  the  out¬ 
side.  A  weak  brine  made  of  four  pounds 
of  salt  to  three  gallons  of  water  will 
keep  the  sausage  in  warm  weather. 

mbs.  L.  v.  c. 


Probable  Poll  Evil 

My  horse  has  a  swelling  on  his  head 
behind  the  ear.  I  think  he  hurt  it  in  a 
fall.  It  looks  and  acts  like  an  abscess, 
and  have  tried  several  things  but  it  does 
not  heal  and  there  is  pus.  c.  M. 

It  seems  probable  that  your  horse  is 
suffering  from  poll-evil,  which  is  a  very 
serious  ailment.  It  is  a  pus  infection  in 
the  region  of  the  poll  and  is  the  same 
thing  as  fistula,  except  that  fistula  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  it  treated  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian.  It  will  require  drainage  and  the 
proper  use  of  strong  disinfectants  to  kill 
out  the  infection. 

The  most  effective  remedy  I  have  ever 
seen  used  for  fistula  and  poll-evil  is  to 
make  drainage  top  and  bottom  by  lancing, 
and  then  with  the  horse  in  stocks  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  twitch  and  ropes,  or  special 
throwing  harness,  apply  into  the  deep  in¬ 
fected  tissue  undiluted  carbolic  acid,  leave 
this  in  the  tissue  for  one  or  two  minutes 
and  then  neutralize  it  with  grain  alcohol. 
This  is  quite  severe  treatment  but  very 
effective.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  its  application  that  the  carbolic  acid 
does  not  get  on  or  into  the  eyes  or  on  the 
body  of  the  operator  or  on  any  person, 


ARNOLDWOLD  FARMS 

CANADA’S  LARGEST  HORSE 
BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

Offers  300  registered  horses  Percherons, 

Belgians,  Clydesdales,  French  Coachers, 

French  Canadians,  and  Standardbreds. 

Since  the  5th  of  May  we  have  imported  from  Europe 
150  head  of  Percheron.  and  Belgian  stallions  and 
mares.  Horses,  either  exhibited  by  us  or  imported 
by  us,  were  outstanding  winners  at  the  Royal  Winter 
Fair,  Toronto. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  WYANDOTS  REBECCA,, 

Grand  Champion  mare  at  this  show.  This  mare 
also  won  Reserve  Grand  Championship  honors  at 
tl>e  National  Belgian  Show,  Waterloo.  She  is  a 
beautiful  sorrel,  five  years  old,  safe  in  foal.  We 
will  also  sell  Grand  Champion  Percheron  mare,  at 
recent  Toronto  Royal  Show — CROCADON  KATISHA, 
a  grey  rising  four  year  old  safe  in  foal. 

A  WONDERFUL  DISPLAY  OF  STALLIONS  BEING  OFFERED  —  SEVERAL  BEAUTIFUL 
PAIRS  OF  MATCHED  MARES  —  ALL  AGES  FROM  WEANLINGS  UP. 

Our  horses  are  priced  reasonably  and  sold  with  liberal  guarantee.  We  take  care  of  shipping,  customs, 
vfvir  e‘  i  1?lIes  west  Montreal  and  within  reasonable  driving  distance  of  New 

'101k  and  New  England  States.  Let  us  quote  you  a  price  delivered,  your  station,  on  anything  you  may 
want  in  tne  horse  line. 

ARNOLDWOLD  FARMS, 

Grenville,  Que.  Gilbert  E.  Arnold,  Prop. 


A  Sample  of  our  Young  Imported  Percheron 
Mares  —  Photographed  at  the  Farm. 
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GUERNSEYS 


ANOTHER 


GUERNSEY 

MAKES  GOOD! 


-rA e, 
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HEAVIER  GALVANIZING 
TOUGHER  STEEL 

Greatest  value  in  our  history. 

Tougher,  extra-thick,  pure 
zinc  galvanizing,  plus 

I  stronger,  tougher  Copper¬ 
bearing  Steel.  Same  low 
factory  prices.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
eights:  Horse-high,  Bull- 
strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 

Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  I 
Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today  for  our  J 
freight  prepaid  prices!  A  postcard  will  do.  f 
,  KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indana  , 


a  ll£W 

SUPER-QUALITY 

KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


Homblend,s  Beauty  Raider  340865 

A  grand  producer — and  a  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion!  Bred  by  a  dirt-farmer,  James  D.  Horner 
of  Bismarck,  III.,  she  was  crowned  state  cham¬ 
pion  milk  producer  in  her  state,  sold  for  $2200, 
and  won  Grand  Championship  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Dallas  for  the  Boulder  Bridge 
Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Every  farmer  has  a  chance  to  breed  cham¬ 
pion  Guernseys  if  he  starts  with  a  good  foun¬ 
dation.  Furthermore — there’s  a  better  market 
for  Guernseys,  and  Guernsey  products.  Dairy¬ 
men  say  “The  Trend  is  to  Guernseys.” 

Write  to  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY 
CA  IT  LE  CLUB,  227  Grove  Street,  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  N.  H.,  for  information  and  a  list  of 
breeders  having  Guernsey  Cattle  for  sale. 


«qq  CA  lip  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  "COMMERCIAL” 
Scores  Again  TVith  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer 
_ _ Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO..  INC., 
a5  South  Avenue.  Dept  R.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHY  CUP  YOUR  ANIMALS  SVfil.'K 
?^HNFfa^oS,0‘T-“0  SIVu? tTV’S! 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
quality°beefteerS  ar®  018  best  gliner3  and  make  high- 
Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
m  Milking8  l0*6  th°  desired  butterfat  content 

^e  toodtf0™3  Wh6Q  dry  readily  Td 

h  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 

^Pes.  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
the  added  feature  of  being  Polled.  k  a  u 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  i. 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others.  Dreea  13 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FAIRLAWN 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  a  few 
bull  calves  of 

“MAY  ROSE” 

breeding  from  Good  A.  R.  dams. 

FAIRLAWN  FARMS 

INCORPORATED 

ADELPHIA,  NEW  JERSEY 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Get  our  prices  on  1936  bull  and  heifer  calves- 
A  few  choice  bred  heifers  and  aged  cows. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC.,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Trank  Richards,  Mgr. 


FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Special  offering  of  Guernsey  bull  calves  up  to  8 
months  of  age.  out  of  A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  Cos- 
quay’s  Foremost  whose  first  10  daughters  average 
635  lbs.  fat,  one  of  the  four  highest  index  bulls  of 
the  breed.  Several  by  Florham  Rampart  who  traces 
32  times  to  May  Rose  II. 

Write  for  sales  list  and  prices. 
FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSV1LLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  and  grandsons  of 
May  Royal’s  Holliston  13030S  (48  A.  R.  daughters) 
out  of  HIGH  RECORD  dams.  Occasionally  a  few 
females.  Accredited.  Negative. 

TARBELL  FARMS  ’SirVI.V''-1- 

Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


d 


PONIES 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

AXDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

I 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  HOGS  a  new  breed. 

Color  red  with  typical  white  faces  and  legs.  Arc  noted 
ror  quick  maturing,  easy  feeders,  very  quite  disposi- 
tion.  a  hardy  breed,  prolific,  great  future 

CHOICE  YOUNG  SOWS  BRED  TO  FARROW 
IN  APRIL  —  Also  FOUR- MONTHS-OLD  PIGS 

Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request.  Pedigrees  furnished. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON 

Growers  of  Registered  Hereford  Hogs 

Ridge  View  Stock  Farm,  B.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  10  Registered  Holstein 
Cows.  15  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Heifers,  due 
to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  T.  B.,  blood  and 
garget  tested.  3  Saddle  Horses. 

SPOT  FARMS,  TULL.Y,  N.  Y,  -  J.  C.  Regan,  Prop. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason- 
aWy  Pnced  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

A\3RrL-rAuV^cr,F.ARI'i.SA  H’  GE0RGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


SHEEP 


300  SHFFP  with  lamb  <’Iean  and  healthy  for  sale. 

OUU  JnEtr  J  B  |_UNT  BIDDEFORD,  ME. 

~  GOATS  “ 


[ 


GOOD  GRADE  DOES 

to  freshen  soon.  Bred  to  pure  Alpine  Buck. 

A.  C.  PETERSON  -  -  KNOX,  PA. 


SHETLAND  PONIES  At  Special  Prices— 30  Days 

Only.  Also  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Shropshire  Sheep 

Coo'd  ones.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show 
Commission  predicts  that  the  1937  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  which  is  opening 
January  S  for  a  five-day  Winter  season, 
will  break  all  former  attendance  records. 

The  first  Farm  Show  in  Pennsylvania 
took  place  21  years  ago  when  5,000  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  show  which  was  held 
I  in  a  rented  building  in  Harrisburg.  The 
attendance  increased  annually  and  it  was 
decided  to  build  the  State  Farm  Show 
|  buildings.  There  were  250,000  persons  in 
attendance  at  the  first  show  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  buildings. 

There  are  expected  to  be  12.000  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  1937  Farm  Show,  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  about  8,000  cash  awards  total¬ 
ing  approximately  $40,000. 


PRESSURE -MANTLE 

LANTERN- 


You  can  always  depend  on  your 
Coleman  Lantern  and  its  up  to  300 
candlepower,  air-pressure  bril¬ 
liance.  Use  it  in  hundreds  of  places 
where  an  ordinary  lantern  is  use¬ 
less.  Use  it  for  after-dark  chores; 
hunting,  fishing,  or  on  any  night 
job.  It  turns  night  into  day.  Wind, 
rain  or  storm  can’t  put  it  out. 

There  are  kerosene  and  gasoline 
models.  They  are  safe . . .  can’t  spill 
fuel  if  tipped  over.  Pyrex  glass  globe 
protects  mantles.  They’re  sturdy  and 
dependable  . . .  always  ready  to  do  a 
good  lighting  job  anytime,  anywhere. 
Priced  as  low  as  $4.45.  Your  local 
dealer  can  supply  you. 

MAIL  COUPON— for  FREE  Folders  Ulus- 
Crating  and  describing  the  full  line* 


I 


The  Coleman  Lamp  and  Stove  Co. 

(Address  Office  Nearest  You) 

Dept.  RY169  Wichita,  Kana.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 

Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Los  Angelea,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  FREE  Folders  Illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing:  [  ]  Kerosene  Lanterns  [  ]  Gasoline  Lan¬ 
terns. 

Name - - - 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Makes  Feeders  Bring 
$10  More  Per  Head 

and  cows  produce  up  to  $20  more  per  ye&r. 

Many  farms  save  $50  to  $200  per  month  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  full  fattening  value  of  every  pound  of 
grain,  stalks  and  roughage  by  mixing  ana 
grinding  with  a  STOVER.  All  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Self-feeding  grain  hopper  and  roughage 
table.  Mixing  adjustable.  Reversible  swing 
hammers  have  4  cutting  edges.  Self-aligning, 
double  row  ball  bearings  enclosed  in  dust-proof 
housings.  Easily  changed  screens.  Auger  con¬ 
veyor.  Blower  operated  from  main  shaft. 
Cyclone  adjustable  for  wagon  or  stacking  on 
either  side.  Operated  by  any  farm  tractor. 
Costs  less  than  ever  before-compared  to  value 
of  grain  or  meat.  The  STOVER  Hammer  Mill 
is  the  most  profitable  investment  any  feeder 
can  make.  It  will  help  make  crops  last  until 
spring  and  save  the  cost  of  buying  feed. 


STOVER  ; 

Burr  and 
i  Hammer 
Mills 
from 

SlO.Up 


Five  Lancaster  County  farmers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  honorary  classes  of  corn 
exhibitors  in  the  1937  catalog  issued  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products 
Show  Commission.  This  class  includes 
exhibitors  who  were  awarded  first  pre¬ 
miums  in  a  district  class  at  the  show  in 
1935  and  1936.  They  are  required  to 
compete  in  the  honorary  class  in  the  1937 
show.  Lancaster  County  farmers  are 
David  M.  Landis,  Lancaster,  and  P.  L. 
Brubaker,  Ephrata,  in  the  White  Capped 
Yellow  Dent  Class,  and  F.  W.  Rosen- 
berry,  Gordonville ;  Jacob  R.  Garber, 
Elizabethtown;  and  S.  M.  Boschnaugle, 
Lancaster,  in  the  Lancaster  County  Sure 
Corn  Crop. 


undertaken  by  Lancaster  County  farmers 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  expected  that  per¬ 
haps  250  farmers  will  be  eligible  to  join 
the  club.  Among  those  who  have  quali¬ 
fied  are:  John  W.  Wolgemuth,  Rheems, 
19.78  tons;  Tobias  Martin,  New  Holland, 
19.32  tons ;  Enos  L.  Blank,  New  Holland, 
19.10  tons;  Paul  R.  Garber,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  18.62  tons ;  Abran  B.  Eargart, 
Manlieim,  17.28  tons. 

J.  M.  Iluffington,  of  State  College,  a 
vegetable  expert  who  spent  considerable 
time  in  Lancaster  County  checking  the 
records  and  assisting  in  forming  then 
Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club,  said  the  results  of 
the  past  season  show  that  Lancaster 
County  can  raise  the  best  tomatoes 
grown  anywhere.  In  quality  of  the  fruit, 
the  high  percentage  of  tomatoes  grading 
U.  S.  No.  1,  and  the  large  yield  per  acre, 
Lancaster  County  beats  New  Jersey  or 
any  other  section  in  the  United  States, 
Iluffington  claimed. 


Improvement  in  farm  income  has  been 
general,  according  to  J.  Hansell  French, 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  although 
he  has  been  unable  to  estimate  at  this 
time  just  how  much  of  the  191.000  farms 
in  the  State  have  boosted  their  earnings. 
The  increase  is  greater  than  in  1935, 
when  the  income  was  listed  at  $231,400,- 
000.  This  figure  was  a  20  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  1934.  In  1933  the  farmers’ 
income  was  $17S,759,000  and  in  1932  it 
was  $158,590,000.  Steadily  rising  prices 
have  made  the  State's  index  to  top  the 
pre-war  level  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
economic  parity  in  decades,  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  reports. 

French  said  1937  holds  forth  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  even  greater  prosperity  for  the 
farmers.  Improvements  in  marketing 
conditions  enhanced  profits  during  the 
past  year  and  will  pay  even  greater  divi¬ 
dends  next  year,  French  said.  He  cited 
the  marketing  of  more  than  500,000 
bushels  of  graded  and  inspected  State  po¬ 
tatoes  since  last  August  as  an  example 
of  improved  methods.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  Appalachian  Apple,  Inc.,  formed 
by  apple-growers  to  increase  the  world  de¬ 
mand  for  Pennsylvania  apples,  has  also 
added  to  help  the  farmers  considerably. 
By  selling  most  of  their  products  at 
home,  the  farmers  are  benefiting  directly 
and  immediately  from  the  re-employment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrial 
workers  in  the  entire  State,  Frensh  said. 


kSEND  POST 
'CARD  FOR 
_  REEBOOKS. 

That  telfEowT  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations  and  making 
the  most  money  from  crops/ 


•Grinds  for  M 
than  custom  mills.^ 

Saves  its  cost  thej 
first  year*  feeding 
15  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
_Jecd  for  neighbors. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.H20 

STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Learn  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  for  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men, 
women  and  children  .Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
I  weakened  muscles.  Thou- 
I  sands  made  happy.  Weighs 

bsssksbt  — _ _ Ji  but  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon- 

C.  E.  Brookt,  Inventor  spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  mutations 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330>D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Plans  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  Pennsylvania  tobacco-growers 
ever  had  to  control  their  own  crop  pro¬ 
duction  through  a  system  of  “compacts” 
with  other  States  producing  cigar  filler 
tobacco  were  launched  during  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  AAA  officials  in  Washington 
late  the  past  month.  Representatives 
from  eight  of  the  chief  tobacco  producing 
States  agreed  to  work  for  Federal-State 
compacts  for  the  regulation  of  tobacco 
production  in  1937.  Pennsylvania  was 
represented  by  a  committee  from  the 
Lancaster  County  Tobacco  Growers  As¬ 
sociation,  who  included  S.  S.  Bard,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  H.  K.  Martin,  secretary ;  Horace 
Sheaffer,  vice-president ;  II.  C.  Reinliold 
and  Raymond  Groff,  members  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  committee. 


The  tobacco  crop  produced  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  in  1936  is  the  best  in 
years.  For  the  entire  State,  the  usual 
growing  season,  during  which  crops  were 
repeatedly  threatened  by  drought,  the 
crops  turned  out  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  High  potato  yields  and  a  price 
of  $1  and  more  a  bushel  were  reported, 
while  the  corn  crop  was  above  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  five  years.  Pennsylvania 
farmers  planted  1,073,000  acres  of  winter 
wheat  this  Fall,  which  is  3  per  cent  more 
than  the  past  year. 


The  price  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  seed 
will  be  high  and  the  supply  will  be  low, 
and  farmers  will  do  well  to  buy  their 
seed  early  and  from  a  proved  seed  source, 
Lancaster  County  Farm  Agent  F.  S. 
Bucher  has  announced. 


Jonathan  Zook,  of  Lancaster,  raised 
20.55  tons  of  tomatoes  on  a  single  acre 
of  land  the  past  Summer.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  farmers  to  qualify  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club  now 
being  formed.  For  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  past  season  was  the  first  time 
the  commercial  growing  of  tomatoes  was 


Revised  standards  for  the  grading  of 
apples,  potatoes,  canning  crops  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  and  packed 
in  Pennsylvania  are  contained  in  the  193  < 
edition  ot  “Official  Grades  for  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  in  Pennsylvania,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
booklet  also  contains  the  State  market 
laws,  a  table  of  legal  weights  per  bushel 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  These  copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost  from  the  office  of  in¬ 
formation,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Harrisburg.  f.  y.  oren. 


DC  mucytuwvwt.  start 
a  wood  sawing  busi* 

ness  .make  big  money,  t  I 

finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE 
7891  Oaliflanfl  Avc» 


jj  L  Marston.  West  Falmouth,  Me.,  operates  tico  prospective  farms  and  still  relies 
oil  his  teams  of  oxen  for  much  of  his  farm  work.  Maine  farm  shows  and  fairs  are 
very  familiar  with  Farmer  Marston  s  oxen. 


•  .  and  yoix  ’ll  £i*td  it 


January  16, 1937 


PAYS  to  feed 
PARK  &  POLLARD 

DOUBLEX! 

DAIRY  - 


Successful  feeders  everywhere 
have  proved  hy  milk  scale  test 
that  DOUBLEX  DAIRY  RA¬ 
TIONS  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  their  profits. 
Follow  their  example.  Include 
DOUBLEX  in  your  winter 
feeding  program.  Note  how 
well  this  low  priced,  sound 
value  feed  maintains  herd 
health  and  body  weight — how 
much  more  milk  you  get  per 
pound  of  ration  fed.  Weigh 
the  milk!  You’ll  find  it  pays  to 
feed  DOUBLEX  DAIRY ’RA¬ 
TIONS.  Park  &  Pollard  Co- 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Boston  Mass. 


Doublex  20 %  Ra¬ 
tion  is  available 
w  i  t  h  M  a  n  a  m  a  r 
( famous  mineral 
complete  ingredi¬ 
ent  derived  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  sea)  at 
slightly  increased 

cost.  P-10 


THERE  IS  A 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

FEED  FOR  EVERY  NEED 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  thebest  help.  Don’t 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  SAVOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
calledSave-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  curb— ankle.  Btifle,  shoulder 
and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  working.  At  drug¬ 
gist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Syinpton  and  Guidance 
Book  25^,  but  FREE,  with  copy  of  Guarantee  to 
any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — or  cow.  Write, 
today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

121  Montgomery  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


EDWARDS  roofs 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure- 
Q  ments  today  for  money -saving 

price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123-173  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yorc 
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COWS  IN  CALF 

NEED  IODIZED  RATIONS 


1  PITUITARY  GLAND  (Reg. 
dieted  by  Iodine)  Improves 
breeding  and  calving  — 
promotes  normal  growth 


2  Thyroid  Gland  — (Iodine  Storehouse)  Ac¬ 
celerates  milk  flow.  Mokes  rich  proteins 
more  digestible,  builds  resistance  to  disease. 

Q  Parathyroid  Gland— (Adiacentto  Iodine 
Gland)  Helps  utilize  bone-building  calcium. 

DURING  the  gestation  period  un¬ 
usual  demands  are  made  on  the  thy¬ 
roid  (iodine)  gland.  Then  Iodine 
must  do  a  double  job— put  the  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals  and  fats  to  work  for 
the  body  maintenance  of  the  mother 
and  to  build  strong,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  calves. 

When  the  calf  is  born,  there  is  no 
Iodine  in  its  thyroid  gland.  The 
mother  should  have  sufficient  Iodine 
in  her  thyroid  to  provide  Iodized 
milk.  She  will  if  you  feed  her  rations 
that  bear  the  Iodine  Seal  of  Approval. 

Insist  upon  Seal  Approved  Iodized 
Dairy  Feeds  if  you  have  cows  in  calf. 
Write  for  free  feeding  booklet.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  R.N.Y.-l  Iodine  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau,  Inc.,  120  Broadway, 
_  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS  THE 

TIME 

to  (tuy! 

NOW  is  the  time  to 
buy  your  UNADILLA 
Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone 
up.  Our  price  is  still  the 
same.  Get  your  silo  at  the 
old  price  while  you  can. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want— famous  for  conven¬ 
ience,  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  for  catalog, 
prices  —  special  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


FRONT^jjflU 
LADDER^- 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Lowest  Cost  Roughage 
and  Grain  Grinding 


‘JAY  BEE 


PORTABLE  HAMMER  MILL 
Great  Money 
Maker — 
Farm 
to  Farm 
Grinding 

Grinds  everything  grlndable.  Feed  goes  20%-40%  farther. 
“JAY  BEE”  Cracker  Jack  can’t  be  beat.  Operates  with 
any  farm  tractor.  20,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  prove 

Capacity,  Economy,  Durability.  Write  quick  for 
portable  demonstration  details,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC.,  Dept.  33 
Franklin,  Tenn.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  MILKER 

S&M2A.  on  itfie.  Gnus. 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  ninman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100,000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


rfi 

E 

^Traditionally,  Natural  Iodine 
R/y  produced  in  the  manufacture 
Wof  Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

VALUA 
IODINE  1 

BLE  FEEDING  BOOKLET  1 
EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU.  Inc.  | 

Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  35c ;  eggs,  29  to  30c ;  hens,  14 
to  20c ;  chickens,  13  to  20c ;  clucks,  IS  to 
20c ;  geese,  17  to  18c ;  turkeys,  20  to  22c ; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  50 
lbs.,  50  to  65c ;  onions,  50  lbs..  65c  to  $1 ; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  hay, 
$15  to  $18. 

Cattle. — Good  to  choice  dry  feds.  $8.50 
to  $11 ;  good  to  choice  grassers,  $8.75  to 
$9.50 ;  good,  $1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.65;  tidy.  1.050  to  1.150  lbs., 
$7.50  to  $8.50 ;  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6 
to  $6.90;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4  to 
$5.75 ;  common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4  to 
$6 ;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.25  to 
$5.50;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs,,  $4  to 
87.50 ;  fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25  to 
$75. 

Prime  heavy  hogs,  $10  to  $10.75 ;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.90  to  $11.20;  prime  medium- 
weights,  $11.20  to  $11.30;  best  heavy 
yorkers,  $11.10  to  $11.25 ;  good  light 
yorkers,  $10  to  $10.75 ;  pigs,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  $9  to  $9.75 ;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8  to  $9.50 ;  stags,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $5  to  $5.25 ; 
good  mixed,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  fair  mixed 
ewes  and  wethers.  $3.50  to  $4.25 ;  culls 
and  common,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  culls  to 
choice  lambs,  $5  to  $10.35. 

Veal  calves,  $12.50  to  $14;  heavy  and 
thin  calves,  $4  to  $9. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  35  to  39c ;  eggs,  28  to  30c ; 
live :  fowls,  19  to  21c ;  chickens,  19  to 
20c ;  turkeys,  17  to  22c ;  ducks,  14  to 
16c ;  geese,  18  to  19c ;  dressed :  fowls,  20 
to  22c ;  chickens,  21  to  23c ;  turkeys,  22 
to  23c;  capons,  24  to  30c;  ducks,  16  to 
18c :  geese,  20  to  24c ;  apples,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.75 ;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to  55c ; 
kale,  bu.,  30  to  35c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  70c ;  onions,  50  lbs.,  60  to 
80c ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 


LANCASTERI  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle. — Fat  steers  and  heifers,  25c 
higher.  Cows  plentiful,  prices  firm.  Fat 
bulls  steady  and  bologna  bulls  25c  higher. 
Stockers  and  feeders  25c  higher.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  for  steady  prices  on  all  grades. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $12.50  to 
$13.50;  selects,  $14. 

Hogs. — Choice  westerns.  $11.75  to  $12 ; 
choice  locals,  $11.25  to  $11.50. 

Sheep. — Lambs  steady ;  choice,  $10  to 
$10.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  varieties  75c  to  $1 ; 
Baldwins  $1  to  $2;  Delicious  75c  to 
$2.25;  R.  I.  Greenings  $1  to  $1.50:  Mc¬ 
Intosh  75c  to  $2.25  bu/  Va.  and  Pa. 
Yorks  U.  S.  1  244-in.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  X. 
Y.  and  Conn.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Pa.  and  Ya.  Black  Twigs  $1.40 
to  $1.65  bu. 

Beans. — Fla.  fl.  gr.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  fl. 
wax  $1.50  to  $2  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  40  to  60c  bu. 
Broccoli. — Calif,  bchs.  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Texas  bchd.  $2  to  $2.25  crt. 

Cabbage. — Native  white  35  to  60e:  Sa¬ 
voy  35  to  75c ;  red  50  to  75c  bu.  S.  C. 
90c  to  $1  1%  bu.  N.  Y.  Danish  70  to 
75c;  Me.  50  to  65c  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  40  to  50c  bu. 
Cal.  $2.50  to  $2.75  crt.  Texas  48  bchs. 
$1.25  to  $1.35  44  crt. 

Cauliflower. Cal.  $1.25  to  $1.50  crt. 
Celery. — Pascal  $1.75  to  $2.75  bu.  Cal. 
washed  $2  to  $4  y2  crt. 

Cranberries. — Mass.  Howes  $5.50  to 
$6  44  bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50  to  60  cukes 
$8  to  $12  bu.  Fla.  $1.75  to  $2.75  44  bu. 
Texas  36  bchs.  $1.25  to  $1.50  y2  crate. 
Cuban  outdoor  $1.50  to  $2.50  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  20  to 
50c  bu.  Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.25  to 
$2.50  crt.  Fla.  Big  Boston  50  to  75c ; 
Romaine  50e  1  y2  bus. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  75c  to  $1 ;  N.  Y. 
GO  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  ord.  35  to  60c ; 
Mich  and  Ind.  white  $1.10  to  $1.15;  N. 
Y.  yellow  75c;  Col.  and  Ida.  Val.  large 
$1  to  $1.10  50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  40  to  50c  box. 
Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2.50  to  $2.65 
100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $2.50  to  $2.65  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h. 
90c  to  $1.10  bu.  Texas  80  to  90  bchs. 
$1.25  to  $1.50  crt. 

Spinach. — Texas  65  to  75c  bu.;  Va. 
50  to  60c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  75c  to  $1 
bbl. ;  blue  Hubbard  $17  to  $25  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  18  to  23c  lb. 
Cal.  lugs.  $2  to  $2.50.  Fla.  lug  $1.25.  Ohio 
h.h.  $1.25  to  $1.50  8-lb.  bskt. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  35c ;  firsts 
33%  to  3444  c  lb. 

_  Eggs.  —  Nearby  henneries  brown  spe¬ 
cials  33c ;  extras  32c  doz.  White  33c ;  ex¬ 
tras  32c  doz.  Western  henneries,  brown 
specials  32c,  white  32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  :  Native  fowl  fancy 
IS  to  20c;  medium  17  to  18c.  Roasting 
chickens  20  to  22c;  broilers  fancy  18  to 
20c;  medium  15  to  17c.  Turkeys  Y.  T. 
25  to  26c,  Y.  H.  25  to  26c.  Ducklings  17 
to  18e.  Western  fowl  15  to  22c;  western 


broilers  IS  to  21c ;  large  fancy  22c  lb. 
Live  :  fowl  fancy  17  to  ISc ;  Leghorns  13 
to  14c.  Chickens  large  16  to  17c;  medium 
15  to  16c.  Broilers  14  to  15c.  Roosters 
12c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz., 
65  to  85c  each. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

_  Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  25c 
higher,  strong  at  the  advance,  demand 
fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.25  to  $10.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on 
cows  uneven,  mostly  steady;  bulls  about 
steady ;  vealers  barely  steady ;  demand 
rather  slow. 

_Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.25  to 
$5.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.25  to 
$4.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.25  to 
$5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $7 ; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market 
steady ;  few  selected  choice  up  to  $125 ; 
demand  slow.  Choice,  bead,  $90  to  $115; 
good,  $75  to  $90:  medium,  $60  to  $75; 
common,  $40  to  $60. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to 
press.  _  L  nless  specified  otherwise  whole¬ 
sale  prices  are  given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed 
the  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers 
to  producers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  as  follows : 

Class  1,  $2.90  (base  price)  ;  Class  2A, 
$2.05  ;  Class  2D,  $1.53  :  Class  4A,  $1.23  ; 
Class  4B,  $1,825.  Differentials  on  Classes 

24’n.and  2D’  4<G  Class  4A,  3.5c;  Class 
4B,  3.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934,  official  order  74 
fixed  the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  he 
charged  consumers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  at  13c  per  quart,  pints 
8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart,  pints  10c. 

1  he  so-called  unadvertised  brands  may  be 
sold  in  New-  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  35%  to  36c; 
extra,  92  score.  3544c ;  firsts,  90  to  91 
score,  3444  to  3544c;  unsalted,  best,  37c; 
firsts,  35  to  3544c;  centralized,  34!/>c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  3344c; 
standards  2844c;  brown,  best,  30c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fancy,  38  to  42c. 

LIVE  POU  TRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  244  to  3  lbs. 
each ;  smaller  breeds  144  lbs.  each  up. 
The  quotations  given  on  broilers  are  the 
outside  figures  for  best  quality.  Under¬ 
grades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck 
delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  23c;  chickens,  15  to  19e; 
turkeys,  18  to  22c;  ducks,  13  to  16c; 
Muscovey  ducks,  13c ;  geese,  15c ;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75c;  rabbits,  14  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  22c;  chickens,  15  to  23c; 
turkeys,  19  to  2344c;  capons,  25  to  29c; 
ducks,  19  to  21c ;  squabs,  lb.,  57  to  60c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75.  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  6  to  12c.  Cabbage,  white,  bu., 
40  to  75c.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Cauliflower,  crate,  $1  to  $3.  Celeraic, 
doz.  bchs.,  $1.  Horseradish,  bbl,,  $12  to 
$16.  Lettuce,  bu..  7oc  to  $1.25  Onions,  50 
lbs.,  40  to  85c.  Parsley,  bu.,  $1.38.  Pars¬ 
nips.  nearby,  bu.,  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$4.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75.  Radishes, 
bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Squash,  bu.,  50  to  90c.  Turnips,  bu.,  40 
to  50c.  Tomatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $3.  White  po¬ 
tatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.85:  sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35. 

fruit 

Apples,  bu.,  Stayman  $1.25,  Sutton 
$l.lo.  V  inesaps,  $1.13  to  $1.50,  North¬ 
ern  Spy  $1.75  to  $2.25,  Romes  $1.25, 
Ben  Davis  65  to  85c,  Cortland  $1.13  to 
$1.50,  Yorks  $1.25  to  $1.60,  Baldwins 
Soc  to  $1.50.  Delicious  $1.50  to  $2,  R.  I 
Greenings  85c  to  $1.63,  McIntosh  75c  to 
$2-o0;  N-  Y-  and  N.  E.,  cartons,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  Ben  Davis,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3;  Lady 
apples.  Up-river,  44-bskt.  $2  to  $3.  Cran¬ 
berries,  44  bbl.  $5  to  $6.  Pears,  bu.,  75e 
to  $1.50.  Strawberries,  pt.,  15  to  20c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Cows.  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  bulls,  $6 ;  calves,  choice,  $9  to  $14. 
Hogs,  $8  to  $10.65.  Lambs,  $11;  ewes, 
$2  to  $4.o0, 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.54% ;  No.  1 
da rk_  Spring  $1.69%.  No.  2  hard  Winter 
$l.oi  % ;  No.  1  N.  Man.  f.o.b.  export 
$1.4344.  Corn.  No.  2  yellow  $1.26,  No.  3 
yellow  $1.23.  Oats,  No.  2  white  6444c. 
Rye.  No.  2  western  $1.38.  Barley,  malting 
$1.36. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $22,  top  No.  2  $21,  No. 

2  $20.  No.  3  $18  to  $19,  no  grade  $13  to 
$15.  Clover  mixed.  No.  1  $23  to  $24,  No 
2  $18  to  $20.  Alfalfa,  first  cut  $22.  sec¬ 
ond  cut  $28  to  $29,  No.  2  second  cut  $24 
to  $25. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  48c;  eggs,  40  to  45c;  dressed 
chickens,  29c ;  jumbo  squabs,  lb.,  85c ; 
string-  beans,  lb.,  15c:  potatoes,  lb.,  4  to 
5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5e ;  lettuce,  head,  10  to 
15c ;  squash,  lb.,  10c. 


HORSES 

__ 

MULES 


FARM  CROWN  POWER 


If  the  60,000,000  acres  now  used  to  grow 
feed  for  horses  and  mules  were  added  to 
the  already  existing  surplus,  havoc  would 
result.  Far-sighted  farmers  know  that  horses 
and  mules  are  insurance  against  surplus 
crops  and  ruinous  prices.  Instead  of  heavy 
depreciation,  the  value  of  horses  and  mules 
may  INCREASE  with  use.  Good  three-year- 
old  horses  or  mules  will  give  several  years' 
service  and  then  often  sell  for  more  than 
their  original  cost 

For  Farm  Power  and  Profit . . . 

Raise  Colts...  Use  Horses  and  Mules! 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
NEW  BOOK 


Seventy-two  pages  .  .  . 
illustrated!  A  gold  mine 
of  information!  The  most 
valuable  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  raising,  judg¬ 
ing,  working  horses 
and  mules.  It  explains 
and  illustrates  the  big 
multi-hitches.  It  shows 
how  you  may  become 
an  expert  judge  of 
horses  and  mules. 

Farmers  and  horse¬ 
men  have  already 
bought  over  55,000 
copies.  Order  your 
copy  now  .  .  only  10c, 
coin  or  stamps.  Send 
order  today  to  .  .  . 


mm 


New  moving  picture 
shows  how  to  judge 
horses  and  mules. 
See  the  world's 
champion  pulling 
team  out-pull  a  four- 
ton  elephant.  See 
big  multi-hitches  in 
action!  Ask  your 
county  agent  or  vo¬ 
cational  teacher  to 
arrange  for  you  to 
see  this  interesting 
picture. Don't  miss  it! 


HORSE 


AND  MULE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 

Chicago,  Illinois  Dept.  E-l,  Dallas,  Texas 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


2  Cylinders 
5  Horse  Power 
2  Speeds/ermd 
& Reverse 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow. 

Seed.  Cultivate —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

.Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw.  etc. 

High  Clearance  - —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  31/2  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3  Yi  H.  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls  /fay  Mowing 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  ~  Beir  Wort 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Aye., 89-93  West  Street 


As  low  as 
$12 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

of  unsurpassed  quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  Rip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels, 
Pulleys,  Boxes,  etc..  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 

HERXZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


...AT  FIRST 

W^|ZE 

LANES  TABLETS 


COM.  IMi  BY  KEMP  t  LANE.  INC 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.-SO, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Found  in  Chester  Cathedral 


Give  me  a  good  digestion.  Lord,  and  also  something  to  digest. 

Give  me  a  healthy  body,  Lord,  with  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best. 

Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  good  Lord,  to  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight, 

Which  seeing  sin  is  not  appalled,  but  finds  a  way  to  set  it  right. 

Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bored,  that  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh, 
Don't  let  me  worry  over  much,  about  the  fussy  thing  called  I, 

Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord ;  give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke, 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life,  and  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 


Let’s  Make  a  Scrap  Book 


Using  Kieffer 

Kieffer  pears  are  so  plentiful  in  our 
section  of  South  Jersey  that  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  valueless  and  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground.  Many  people  do  not  know 
that  they  may  be  used  to  make  delicious 
preserves,  conserves,  etc. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  use  them  :  After  gathering  the  pears 
allow  them  to  stand  until  they  turn  yel¬ 
low.  They  are  then  easier  to  peel  and 
cook  better. 

Pear  Jam. — Peel  and  core  the  pears 
and  cut  them  in  quarters.  Put  through 
the  food  chopper  and  measure.  To  each 
cup  of  chopped  pears  allow  a  heaping 
cup  of  sugar.  Do  not  add  water,  the 
juice  from  the  pears  will  be  sufficient  to 
melt  the  sugar.  Put  over  a  low  light  or 
on  the  back  of  the  range  until  the  sugar 
melts,  stirring  frequently.  To  five  cups 
of  chopped  pears  add  two  teaspoons  of 
powdered  ginger  and  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon.  Let  it  boil  until  thick. 
Put  it  in  small  sterilized  jars  and  cover 
with  jjaraffiu. 

Pear  and  Carrot  Conserve. — For  va¬ 
riety  try  adding  two  cups  chopped  car¬ 
rots  to  five  cups  chopped  pears.  Mix  and 
measure.  Allow  a  heaping  cup  sugar  to 
each  cup  of  the  mixture.  Add  ginger  and 
lemon  juice  and  grated  rind  same  as  for 
pear  jam.  The  carrots  give  a  nice  color 
to  the  conserve  and  the  flavor  is  not  un¬ 
like  orange  marmalade. 

Pear  and  Cranberry  Conserve.  —  Put 
two  cups  cranberries  through  food  chop¬ 
per  and  add  to  five  cups  chopped  pears. 
Add  one  cup  chopped  walnuts  and  omit 
the  ginger  and  lemon.  The  cranberries 
give  a  lovely  color  and  a  delicious  tart 
flavor.  Add  sugar  in  same  quantity  as 
above.  Cook  until  thick. 

Canned  Pears. — Peel  the  pears  and  cut 
in  halves  or  quarters  if  very  large.  Core, 
and  put  in  sufficient  water  to  cover.  Cook 
slowly  until  almost  soft.  Do  not  over 
cook.  Drain;  put  in  sterilized  jars  and 
fill  with  a  syrup  made  by  cooking  together 
three  cups  sugar  to  two  cups  water.  Place 
tops  on  loosely  and  process  in  the  oven  at 
275  for  35  minutes,  or  in  hot-water  bath 
for  40  minutes.  A  few  whole  cloves  put 
in  each  jar  will  add  to  the  flavor. 

Chili  Sauce. — When  making  chili  sauce 
add  two  cups  chopped  pears  to  24  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  12  sweet  peppers,  red  or  green, 
six  large  onions,  two  tablespoons  celery 
seed,  two  cups  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar, 
two  tablespoons  salt.  Boil  slowly  until 
thick.  A.  w.  K. 


Keeping  Rug  in  Place 

I  made  a  silk-stocking  rug  for  the  floor 
and,  after  weeks  of  work,  found  the  rug 
too  slimpsy  to  stay  in  place  on  the  floor. 
It  just  kicked  up  every  time  it  was 
stepped  on.  I  put  the  rug  away,  but  one 
day  I  was  putting  a  rug  holder  mat  un¬ 
der  another  rug  to  hold  it  in  place,  and 
the  thought  came — why  not  baste  my  silk- 
stocking  rug  to  cork  matting  the  size  of 
the  rug?  I  tried  it  and  it  worked  per¬ 
fectly. 

I  have  received  so  many  helps  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  that  I  would 
like  to  pass  this  on.  R.  L. 


“Of  the  writing  of  books  there  is  no 
end."  the  quotation  tells  us,  but  while 
few  of  us  have  time,  training  or  perhaps 
the  inclination  necessary  to  write  a  book, 
making  books  is  a  different  story.  The 
making  of  scrap  books  is  a  hobby  which 
may  be  shared  by  old  and  young,  and 
which  will  be  an  ever-growing  source  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

A  treasured  possession,  indeed,  is  our 
“Farm  Book,”  which  serves  as  a  guest 
book,  memory  book  and  record  book.  It 
has  even  taken  the  place  of  the  traditional 
family  album  as  an  entertainment  me¬ 
dium  !  Just  the  right  kind  of  scrapbook 
for  this  purpose  is  not  always  easy  to 
find,  as  it  must  have  fairly  substantial 
covers  and  pages  equally  suitable  for  the 
reception  of  both  paste  and  ink.  Into 
this  book  go  the  names  of  our  visitors, 
with  the  date  of  their  visit,  and  any  de¬ 
tails  about  trips  taken,  or  events  enjoyed ; 
clippings  from  our  local  papers  about  the 
new  bull,  the  Alfalfa  stand  on  the  three 
acre  field,  the  testing  association  results, 
the  debate  in  which  John  took  part ;  blue 
— and  sometimes  red  or  white — ribbons 
from  the  State  Fair  and  the  4-H  club 
contests ;  Grange  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  ;  pictures  and  snapshots  of  family, 
animals  or  orchard,  and  all  the  things 
that  apply  to  the  differing  interests  of 
the  household.  So  many  times  treasures 
deteriorate  into  trash  when  they  are  not 
taken  care  of.  and  are  disposed  of,  to  be 
greatly  regretted,  later,  and  our  Farm 
Book  is  growing  into  a  series  of  books 
as  the  years  pass. 

Then  there  are  the  hobby  scrap  books, 
appealing  to  the  different  tastes  of  their 
makers.  A  garden  book  for  the  garden 
lover  may  carry  the  activities  of  the  gar¬ 
dening  season  over  into  the  Winter  eve¬ 
nings,  with  the  arrangement  of  articles 
on  roses,  on  pest  exterminators  or  new 
developments  in  floriculture.  Young  peo¬ 
ple,  or  older  ones,  for  that  matter,  who 
are  hoping  to  build  or  to  remodel  houses, 
may  have  no  more  helpful  friend  than 
the  scrapbook  of  pictures,  plans  and  sug¬ 
gestions  such  as  are  constantly  being  pub¬ 
lished.  If  one  is  interested  in  local  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  surprising  how  much  material 
may  be  gathered  for  a  scrapbook  which 
will  gain  in  value  with  the  years.  On 
the  death  of  an  elderly  woman,  in  a 
small  community  recently,  relatives  were 
amazed  to  find  a  virtually  complete  his¬ 


tory  of  the  vicinity  where  she  had  lived 
over  a  long  period,  in  the  three  volumes 
of  scrapbooks  which  she  left. 

If  John  is  interested  in  aviation  and 
Mary  in  costume  design,  encourage  them 
to  start  scrapbooks ;  and  if  they  belong  to 
Scout  or  Campfire  groups,  some  of  their 
activities  in  that  field  will  be  a  fine  start¬ 
ing  point.  For  the  elders,  recipes,  na¬ 
ture  lore,  antiques,  program  suggestions 
and  party  features,  menus,  ship  models, 
farm  help,  sports,  all  are  good  subjects 
for  busy  scissors  and  paste  pots.  One 
advantage  to  the  making  of  scrapbooks  as 
an  avocation  is  that  the  cost  is  negligible, 
time,  interest  and  a  very  small  initial  out¬ 
lay  for  equipment  will  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  for  many  spare  moments. 

The  younger  children  may  like  to  make 
animal  scrapbooks — with  poems,  stories 
and  pictures  about  their  favorites — dogs, 
cats,  rabbits,  horses,  etc.,  while  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  picture  scrapbooks  is  an  art  in  it¬ 
self,  and  one  that  trains  the  artistic  sense 
and  brings  out  the  originality  of  the  mak¬ 
ers.  A  Sunday  school  class  of  young  girls 
each  made  a  scrapbook  to  be  included  in 
a  mission  box,  and  while  the  materials 
were  the  same,  largely  colored  pictures 
cut  from  old  magazines,  the  results  were 
widely  different.  One  had  arranged  her 
pictures  according  to  the  seasons ;  one  had 
grouped  flowers,  fruits  and  animals ;  one 
had  arranged  her  pages  with  a  special 
eye  to  symmetry,  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  pictures  being  the  governing  factor ; 
another  had  hers  according  to  the  age  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  pictures,  and  so  it  went,  with 
the  resulting  books  as  different  as  were 
their  makers.  This  type  of  scrapbook 
holds  the  solution  as  to  what  to  do  with 
last  year's  Christmas  cards,  the  attractive 
pictures  adding  color  to  many  a  page. 

Picture  postcards,  too,  may  be  used  to 
advantage  by  the  children  in  hospital 
wards,  when  books  are  too  cumbersome 
for  them  to  manage. 

Scrapbooks  for  tiny  children  are  best 
made  on  cloth,  cambrics  with  a  smooth 
finish  being  especially  well  adapted,  and 
if  one  pinks  the  edges  carefully,  and  puts 
on  a  substantial  cover,  books  that  will  be 
practically  everlasting,  and  which  will 
never  be  exactly  duplicated,  will  be  the 
result. 

Here,  then,  is  a  challenge  to  the  reader, 
be  he  old  or  young,  or  in-between — let’s 
make  a  book  !  dokotiiy  porter. 


New  England  Boiled  Dinner 

My  grandmother,  half  a  century  ago, 
cooked  her  old-fashioned  “boiled  dinner” 
in  a  huge  iron  kettle  that  set  well  down 
below  the  griddle.  She  usually  steamed 
an  “injun”  pudding  in  the  top,  carefully 
tied  in  a  greased  cloth  and  suspended 
from  the  iron  rings  on  each  side  of  the 
kettle,  to  get  the  steam  without  actually 
touching  the  liquid.  This,  of  course,  was 
tightly  covered. 

When  done,  meat  and  vegetables  were 
all  neatly  arranged — with  the  exception 
of  beets — upon  a  large  platter  (some¬ 
what  greasy,  no  doubt)  and  as  the  grand 
finale,  the  pudding,  which  sometimes  con¬ 
tained  raisins  or  sweet  diced  apples.  This 
was  served  with  cream. 

My  own  mother  cooked  this  old-time 
meal  so  that  it  was  much  more  palatable. 
She  chose  a  thick  end  of  the  rib  of  beef, 
not  too  salt,  but  soaked  it  an  hour  or  so, 
if  necessary.  This  was  put  on  to  boil  in 
fresh  cold  water  to  cover  and  simmered 
slowly  until  tender,  then  the  water  was 
allowed  to  boil  away  one-half,  and  the 
meat  cooled  in  the  liquor.  It  was  then 
removed  and  packed  in  a  brick  loaf  pan, 
a  weight  or  another  smaller  pan  set  on 
the  meat,  and  then  pressed  down  firmly. 
This  was  all  done  the  day  before  serving. 

When  cold  the  slices  cut  very  nicely 
and  were  most  appetizing.  Next  day,  the 
fat  would  be  removed  from  the  corned 
beef  liquor,  more  water  added,  and  when 
boiling,  carrots  and  sliced  turnips  were 
put  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
serving  time.  The  beets  had  previously 
been  put  over  the  fire  in  a  separate  ket¬ 
tle.  One-half  hour  before  dinner,  peeled 
potatoes  and  a  quartered  cabbage  were 
added  to  the  other  vegetables.  Some 
cooks  would  add  parsnips  or  a  Summer 
squash.) 

Looking  through  an  old  cook  book, 
popular  iu  the  early  SO's,  I  found  this 
quaint  description  of  “Bean  Porridge  or 
Mayflower  Broth” :  Five  pounds  corned 
beef,  one  pint  dry  white  beans,  four  table¬ 
spoons  cornmeal,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
one  pint  hulled  corn.  Soak  the  beans 
over  night.  In  the  morning  parboil  in 
fresh  water  and  a  pinch  of  soda  until  soft. 

The  cook  book  goes  on  to  say  that  “this 
porridge  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
food  in  Northern  New  Hampshire  SO 
years  ago.”  That  would  be  over  a  hun- 
drede  years,  now.  “When  cooked  it  was 
poured  into  bowls  or  basins  holding  from 
a  pint  to  two  quarts.  A  nice  tow  string 
was  held  in  a  loop  over  the  edge,  and  the 
porridge  was  placed  where  it  would 
freeze.  By  holding  the  dish  iu  hot  water 
the  porridge  would  slip  out ;  then  it  was 
hung  by  the  loops  in  the  “buttery,”  and 
was  considered  best  when  nine  days  old. 
At  early  dawn  the  menfolks  who  went 
into  the  forest  chopping  would  take  the 
skillet,  or  a  little  three-legged  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  some  large  slices  of  “rye  and  injun” 
bread  in  their  pockets  to  keep  it  from 
freezing.  The  porridge  was  hung,  wrapped 
in  a  clean  towel,  upon  the  sled  stakes. 
Their  spoons  were  made  of  wood.  When 
it  was  12  o’clock  by  the  sun,  they  kin¬ 
dled  a  fire  by  the  aid  of  a  tinder  box, 
warmed  their  porridge,  and  with  their 
brown  bread,  enjoyed  their  strong,  hearty 
food,  as  no  modern  epicure  can  his  costly 
French  dishes.”  All  this  seems  very 
primitive  compared  with  the  present-day 
conveniences  for  heating  food  and  camp¬ 
ing  out  in  the  woods.  However,  we 
imagine  that  beau  porridge  still  tastes 
good  !  LAURETTA  HALE. 


Apples  and  peanuts  help  to  make  these 
tempting  dishes.  On  the  left  is  the  “ old  reliable  apple 
pie."  Apples  have  a  place  everywhere  from  the  school  lunch  box  to 
the  dessert  course  of  the  most  formal  dinner.  The  peanut-butter  muffins  on  the 
right  furnish  a  new  taste  thrill — topped  with  bacon.  Peanut-butter  has  a  high  nutritional  value. 
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Some  After  Christmas  Thoughts 


Before  the  Christmas  tree  begins  to 
drop  its  needles  carry  it  out  of  doors  and 
set  it  up  in  a  place  easily  seen  from  the 
living-room  windows.  Tie  a  sheaf  of 
grain  to  the  top  and  fasten  pieces  of 
suet  to  the  trunk.  Under  the  tree  scat¬ 
ter  crumbs  and  watch  how  many  birds 
will  welcome  this  holiday  feeding  station. 

If  the  children  have  made  chains  of 
popcorn  or  have  strung  squash  or  water¬ 
melon  seeds  with  cranberries  for  the  in¬ 
door  tree  these  decorations  will  interest 
the  birds.  And  if  you  have  kept  a  few 
handfuls  of  sunflower  seeds  in  a  tin  box 
on  purpose  to  treat  the  juncoes  and 
nuthatches,  try  mixing  these  with  the 
crumbs.  Before  the  Winter  becomes  se¬ 
vere  add  a  fair-sized  empty  box  —  with 
open  side  toward  the  South — and  scatter 
the  food  for  your  feathered  friends  in 
front  of  this  shelter  and  within  it.  Here 
you  will  find  a  lively  scene  on  each  cold 
morning  as  soon  as  the  birds  have  made 
sure  this  is  another  of  your  favors  and 
not  a  trap.  And  remember  to  continue 
feeding  with  regularity  as  the  birds  are 
systematic  in  their  habits  and  route  their 
flight  in  cold  wTcather  from  one  reliable 
supply  of  food  to  another. 

Before  the  sense  of  festivity  has  faded 
from  Christmas,  look  once  more  at  your 
gifts,  this  time  to  observe  the  sort  of  pres¬ 
ent  various  relatives  and  friends  have  se¬ 
lected  for  you.  Take  a  moment  more  to 
make  note  of  these  in  the  same  little 
memorandum  book  in  which  your  list  is 
kept.  Some  time,  perhaps  a  year  or  so 
from  this  Christmas,  a  glance  at  this  list 
may  give  you  a  good  hint  as  to  Aunt 
Mary’s  taste  or  Nancy’s  preference,  since 
most  of  us  give  to  others  the  sort  of  thing 
we  ourselves  would  like  to  own. 

Now  look  over  once  more  the  greeting 
cards  you  have  received  and  choose  the 
ones  that  gave  you  the  most  pleasure. 
Perhaps  they  are  snapshots  artistically 
mounted  of  a  far-distant  friend's  door¬ 
way,  or  her  favorite  tree  garbed  in  snow, 
or,  best  of  all,  a  characteristic  glimpse  of 
her  youngest  child.  Then  straightway  go 
and  find  in  its  forgotten  corner  the  old 
camera  and  begin  now  to  practice  the 
simple  and  joyous  art  of  taking  a  good 
snapshot,  so  that  when  another  December 
comes  you,  too,  will  have  an  individual 
and  intimate  Christmas  greeting  to  send  to 
your  distant  friend. 

Notice  the  sort  of  decoration  other  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  using  and  see  if  you  can 
improve  on  the  plan  you  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing.  Here  is  a  change  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  centerpiece  for  the  dinner  table, 
for  instance.  This  is  a  Christmas  land¬ 
scape,  with  a  house  and  trees ;  glass  is 
used  for  a  pond,  or  silver  paper  pasted 
very  smoothly  on  cardboard,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  twigs  of  evergreen  and  drifts 
of  snow  made  of  cotton.  Santa  himself 
in  a  miniature  sleigh  is  whirling  across 
the  ice  with  his  reindeer  footing  it  swift¬ 
ly.  The  house  is  made  of  cardboard,  or 
can  be  purchased  at  the  5-aml-10-cent 
store.  Interesting  animals  from  Noah’s 
Ark  may  be  added  by  the  youngsters  to 
the  forest,  which  is  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive  if  different  kinds  of  evergreen  are 
used.  Try  placing  the  twigs  in  half  a 
potato  and  dust  all  with  “snow  in  a  box’’ 
(again  from  the  5-and-10).  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  go  to  town,  the  children 
will  enjoy  making  the  scenery  silver  by 
dipping  the  greens  in  starch  or  a  mixture 
of  calcimine,  glue  and  water.  If  you  are 
ambitious  to  make  a  most  charming  land¬ 
scape  gather  the  seed  stalks  of  the  small 
Autumn  aster — “Farewell  Summer” — or 
the  more  slender  variety  of  viburnum,  a 
spray  or  so  of  rosemary  or  bayberry,  and 
arrange  these  as  a  copse  beyond  the  pond, 
making  the  entire  scene  white  as  though 
with  new-fallen  snow. 

One  of  my  friends,  a  recent  bride,  in¬ 
vented  a  similar  centerpiece'  by  using  the 
glass  plaques  which  she  had  received 
among  her  wedding  gifts.  The  largest  ob¬ 
long  became  the  floor  of  the  pond  filled 
with  water,  which  froze  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  when  exposed  all  night  on  the 
porch.  The  smaller  oblong  plaques  sur¬ 
rounded  the  pond ;  miniature  trees  grew 
along  the  edge  and  Santa  in  his  sleigh 
sped  across  the  actual  ice !  When  the 
heat  of  the  Christmas  candles  melted  the 
ice  Santa  continued  on  his  way  with  the 
runners  in  water,  but  a  few  hours  out 
of  doors  returned  the  scene  to  its  proper 
chilly  aspect. 

Some  of  my  friends  decorated  their 
homes  this  season  with  window  sprays  of 
evergreen  and  scarlet,  hemlock  and  sweet 
gum  balls  stained  red,  or  cranberries 
strung  into  bright  rings.  Another  neigh¬ 
bor  had  a  branch  of  long-leaf  pine  on  her 
door  instead  of  her  customary  wreath  of 
ground  pine  and  Washington  bough.  For 
color  on  the  pine  she  used  strawflowers 
and  tiny  gourds  and  red  kernels  of  corn. 
My  cousin  used  lady  apples,  and  her 
daughter  in  the  city  imitated  the  idea  but 
made  her  apples  of  bits  of  crimson  silk. 


And  here  are  some  ideas  for  Winter 
bouquets  that  may  be  useful  for  another 
time  of  gift-making.  Gather  a  few  twigs 
of  juniper  or  box  and  add  to  them  some 
rose  hips  or  hawthorn  haws  and  a  spray 
or  so  of  wax  berry.  Placed  in  a  copper 
or  brass  container  this  is  a  charming 
bouquet.  Gild  the  inside  of  one  or  two 
empty  seed  pods  of  the  familiar  milkweed 
and  arrange  with  feather  grass  or  hon¬ 
esty  ;  add  a  bit  of  red  cedar  and  high  bush 
cranberry  or  black  alder.  A  piece  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Holly,  with  its  leaves  bordered  in 
white,  makes  this  a  distinctive  bouquet 
for  a  nature-loving  friend. 

FLORENCE  REEVES. 


Tips  for  Home  Painters 

If  you  plan  to  touch  up  kitchen  chairs 
with  enamel,  you  may  want  to  use  a  trim 
color  by  accenting  the  knobs,  edges  and 
such  places.  Paint  the  entire  piece  first 
and  let  dry.  Then  using  a  small  trim¬ 
ming  brush  you  can  apply  the  harmon¬ 
izing  color,  and  by  having  the  rest  of  the 
paint  dry,  you  can  wipe  off  with  a  damp 
cloth  any  mistakes  which  run  over. 

After  using  paint  brush,  clean  them, 
and  keep  them  suspended  in  turpentine. 
If  they  are  kept  suspended  the  bristles 
will  not  become  stiff  or  deteriorate. 

ALICE  BLACK. 


New  Year’s  Cake 

One  and  one-fourth  pound  brown  sugar, 
one  pound  butter,  one-half  pint  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  two  eggs,  3%  pounds  flour,  oue  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  four 
tablespoons  caraway  seed  sprinkled 
through  the  flour.  Rub  butter,  or  what 
is  better,  chop  it  up  in  the  flour.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  sugar  in  the  water.  Mix  all 
well  with  the  beaten  eggs,  cut  into  square 
cakes  or  with  an  oval  mold,  and  bake 
quickly.  h.  e.  h. 


And  it  DOES  taste  as  good  as  it  looks!  Its  name  is 

CORN  AND  SALMON  LOAF 

.  .  .  you’ll  find  the  recipe  in  your  Pillsbury’s  Best  bag! 


Two  good  friends  for  every  farm  cook — the 
recipes  in  the  Pillsbury’s  Best  bag,  and  the 
flour  in  the  Pillsbury’s  Best  bag! 

In  every  sack  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  you’ll  find  a 
remarkable  recipe  folder.  It’s  remarkable 
because  of  the  recipes.  They’re  original  and 
unusual — and  at  the  same  time,  they’re  sensible. 
They’re  for  the  sort  of  things  you  like  to 
serve — and  can  serve,  without  straining  the 
budget,  or  wearing  yourself  out. 

Corn  and  Salmon  Loaf  is  one  of  these.  There 
are  more  than  a  dozen  in  all.  You’ll  like  them. 


And  as  for  the  flour.  For  sixty-nine  years  the 
words  “Pillsbury’s  Best”  have  meant  “de¬ 
pendable.”  It  is  a  “balanced”  flour.  This 
means  it  is  made  of  a  blend  of  wheats — not  of 
just  one  variety  of  wheat,  which  may  work 
all  right  for  one  kind  of  baking,  but  not  for 
another.  Pillsbury  brings  wheat  from  all 
over  the  country  to  make  a  flour  that’s  just 
right  for  all  baking,  all  the  time. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  saves  you  money,  saves  you 
trouble  ;  .  .  and  helps  you  do  baking  that 
anybody’d  be  proud  of! 


Success  ful 


Little  Dinners 

.  .  .  a  new  booklet  by 
Mary  Ellis  Ames  .  .  . 
help  for  informal,  in¬ 
expensive,  successful 
entertaining.  It’s  yours, 
postpaid,  for  10c.  Send 
coin  (not  stamps)  to 
Mary  Ellis  Ames,  Dept. 
54,  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 


Sws.P,,.0f£ 

For 

Biscuits/ 
Cake  ^ 


Easy  to  pay  for 


Kalamazoo 


Quality  can  t 


only  18c 


be  beaten 


a  day 


I  saved  over 
%  by  buying 
direct  from 
the  Factory 


Championbakers 
praisethe  Oven 
that  “floats  in  _ 
flame” 


Heaters 


Coal 

and 

Wood 

Range 


Comb. 

Gas 

Coal 

Wood 

Range 


A  Kalamazoo, 


Direct  to  You 


Irade  Mark 
Reonrrrrd 


Save  at  KALAMAZOO 

FACTORY  PRICES! 

Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces 


(Clip  the  coupon — Mail  today  for 
new,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  have  saved  our  cus¬ 
tomers  from  $20  to  $50. 

30  Days  Trial— Easy  Terms 
Furnaces  Cash  or  easy  terms — as  little  as 
18c  a  day— Year  to  Pay.  30 
Days  to  test  Kalamazoo  Quality 
in  your  own  home.  If  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned.  24  hour  shipments. 
Mail  Coupon  Today 
Mail  Coupon!  This  FREE 
\  catalog  has  more  bargains 
than  20  Big  Stores.  Get 
FACTORY  PRICES  for 
NewCoal  and  Wood  Heat¬ 
ers,  New  Porcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 
161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  me  your  FREE  FACTORY 
CATALOG.  Check  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  Q 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  &  Gas  Ranges  D 
Gas  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


New  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas 
Stoves.  Also  Electric  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges,  Furnaces. 

1,100,000  Satisfied 
Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  37  years.  More  than 
1,100,000  Satisfied  Customers 
praise  Kalamazoo  Quality. 
Clip  the  Coupon  for  catalog. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

id  anufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 

Warehouses: 

Utica,  N,  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Name 


Address — 


( Print  name  plainly) 


City _ State _ 
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If  you  put  the  old-time 
flavor  of  real  plantation 
molasses  in  your 


NO  MAN 
CAN  RESIST  IT 


IUSCIOUS,  hot  gingerbread  . . .  moist 
-t  and  tender!  There’s  no  other  des¬ 
sert  a  man  would  rather  have  .  .  . 
whether  served  with  whipped  cream, 
or  fruit — or  just  plain! 

But  remember,  it’s  only  real  planta¬ 
tion  molasses  that  gives  your  ginger¬ 
bread  the  satisfying  taste  and  fine  tex¬ 
ture  that  win  a  man’s  praise. 

Nothing  else  will  do  it.  Not  ginger 
and  spices  alone  .  .  .  not  even  brown 
sugar.  Only  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  .  .  . 
the  real  plantation  kind.  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  is  made  from  the  choicest 
grades  of  freshly  crushed  Louisiana 
sugar  cane.  You  can  depend  on  its 
purity  and  wholesomeness. 

Try  serving  old-fashioned  ginger¬ 
bread  made  with  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 
the  next  time  you  entertain.  Better 
still,  try  it  out  on  the  family  tomorrow 
night  for  dessert.  Then  listen  to  the 
“ohs”  and  “ahs”  from  the  men! 


Delicious 
cup  cakes,  too, 
with  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses 


If  you  want  to  offer  appetite  tempta¬ 
tion,  just  make  molasses  cup  cakes — 
with  the  luscious 
flavor  of  real  planta¬ 
tion  molasses — Brer 
Rabbit.  You’ll  find 
grand  cup-cake  rec¬ 
ipes  In  Brer  Rabbit’s 
brand-new  book  of 
100  marvelous  rec¬ 
ipes.  Mail  coupon. 


City 


State 


New  Recipe 
Book 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN27,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 
Rabbit  book  with  100  rec¬ 
ipes  for  gingerbreads,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 


kinds,  all  colors  —  Bedding 
dwarf  mixed;  Balcony  large- 
flowered  mixed ;  velvety- 
violet  Star  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  all  3  only  10c — 
send  dime 
Maule’s  Seed 
free  —  new  low 
prices,  prize 
and  flower  seeds, 
enry  Maule,  323  fl/laule  Bldg.,  Phila, 


Real  Jobs  Open 


Auto,  Diesel.  Aviation, 
Welding.  Earn  $35  00- 
.  $75.00  weekly.  8  weeks’ 
training  qualifies  y  ou. 
Write  for  Big  Book  and  Special  Low  Tuition  offer. 
McSWEENY  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  63-37,  Kansas 
City,  Mo,  or  Detroit. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Hints  for  Winter  Reading 

Part  III. 

“Food.  Fitness  and  Figure.”  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Buckstein,  is  bound  to  be  a  best¬ 
seller.  For  from  teen  age  on  most  of  us 
are  conscious  of  our  figures  and  want  to 
improve  them  but  we  don't  know  bow 
safely  to  do  so.  This  author,  a  former 
Consultant  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  tells  just  how  and  what  to  eat 
in  order  to  gain  weight,  lose  weight,  or 
maintain  present  weight.  He  tells  much 
more  than  this,  for  he  describes  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  food  and  the  role  each 
plays  in  the  body.  He  tells  the  story  of 
“milk,  cheese  and  butter,”  for  instance, 
and  discusses  fruits,  vegetables,  fleshy 
foods  and  various  dietary  “fads,”  etc.  The 
book  is  published  by  Emerson  Books, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

More  and  more  ai’e  we  hearing  about 
the  mystery  of  the  glands.  “Your  Glands 
and  You,”  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams, 
throws  light  upon  their  function  and 
makes  clear  the  way  these  powerful  body 
structures — some  no  larger  than  a  pin 
point — rule  our  lives.  Men  are  quite  as 
fascinated  by  what  this  writer  says  as 
women  are.  It  is  a  splendid  book  for 
high  school  age  children  to  read.  It  makes 
the  reader  recall  with  awe  the  psalmist’s 
words :  “I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.”  The  publisher  is  Robert  M.  Mc¬ 
Bride  &  Co.,  New  York. 

In  this  column  (July  6,  1935)  I  point¬ 
ed  out  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  readers  the  value 
of  making  the  most  out  of  one's  looks.  I 
said,  “It  is  the  right,  yes  even  the  duty 
of  every  woman  to  look  at  all  times  her 


best.”  Now  Katherine  Wellman  has  made 
it  possible  to  fulfill  this  “duty”  without 
loss  of  time  or  money. 

In  her  book,  “Beauty  Begins  at  Home,” 
published  by  Covici-Friede,  New  York, 
she  gives  “415  cosmetic  recipes”  and  tells 
“how  to  use  them  for  best  results.” 
Health  and  beauty  are  so  closely  allied — 
mental  health  as  well  as  physical  health 
— that  women  will  warmly  welcome  this 
work  which  tells  how  to  safeguard  both. 

Another  volume  which  helps  safeguard 
health  is  “Facts  and  Frauds  in  Woman's 
Hygiene” — a  medical  guide  against  mis¬ 
leading  claims  and  dangerous  products.” 
Women  should  read  it  carefully  and  learn 
the  truth  about  much  advertised  products 
which  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Health  is  too  precious  a  possession  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it  through  expensive 
and  unreliable  patent  medicines. 

The  authors,  Rachel  Palmer  and  Dr. 
Sarah  K.  Greenberg,  have  spent  years  in¬ 
vestigating  the  value  of  various  products 
and  they  offer  the  benefits  of  their  study 
through  their  publisher — Vanguard  Press, 
New  York. 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  years  is  Dr.  Victor  Ileiser’s  “An 
American  Doctor's  Odyssey.”  Dr.  Heiser 
tells  of  his  “adventures  in  45  countries,” 
of  the  people  and  their  customs,  of  dis¬ 
eases  common  to  certain  localities  and  the 
way  in  which  he  has  fought  them.  Full 
of  amusing  incidents  and  educational  in 
its  factual  content,  this  book  should  be 
read  aloud  to  the  entire  family  before  an 
open  fire  or  by  the  kitchen  stove  on  long, 
cold.  Winter  evenings.  It  is  published  by 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Don't  miss  it!  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Sunday  Night  Suppers 

One  of  the  most  gracious  and  charm¬ 
ing  ways  of  entertaining  one’s  friends  is 
the  ever  popular  Sunday  night  supper. 
Limit  the  number  of  guests  to  those  you 
can  serve  with  perfect  ease  and  shun  pre¬ 
tentious  menus  and  formality,  for  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  supper  should  be  just  a  happy 
gathering  of  friends. 

You  may  work  up  quite  a  reputation 
for  your  ability  as  a  hostess  if  you  plan 
a  menu  that  is  “surprising”  and  a  hit 
different.  A  supper  with  the  Mexican 
“accent”  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  cer¬ 
tainly  picturesque  and  easy  to  “put  over.” 

Spread  a  long  table  with  your  smartest 
peasant  linen  cloth  and  bring  forth  all  of 
the  pewter  and  pottery  you  possess.  Set 
the  table  with  bright,  vivid  unmatched 
dishes  in  gorgeous  abandon.  A  potted 
cactus  plant  and  small  Mexican  flags 
make  effective  table  decorations.  The 
Mexican  colors  are  red.  white  and  green, 
though  one  may  feel  free  to  use  any 
brilliant  colors  to  add  Mexican  atmos¬ 
phere. 

If  your  guests  seem  to  be  in  a  helpful 
mood,  supply  them  with  quaint  aprons 
and  let  them  assist  with  the  supper 
preparations.  The  very  informality  at¬ 
tendant  upon  these  functions  adds  to 
their  charm. 

Plan  to  feature  one  special  dish,  with 
the  rest  of  the  food  playing  second  fiddle 
to  the  prima  donna.  The  “piece  de  re¬ 
sistance”  might  be  Frankfurter  Ring 
filled  with  Mexicano  Macaroni.  Serve  it 
on  a  large  heated  platter.  Heavy  pottery 
ware,  if  possible. 

Here  is  a  suggested  menu  and  recipes 
you  may  want  to  try :  Frankfurter  ring 
filled  with  Mexican  macaroni,  beets 
stuffed  with  mixed  green  salad,  buttered 
rolls,  fig  preserves,  Mexican  chocolate, 
cheese,  toasted  crackers. 

Mexican  Sauce.  —  Cook  one  chopped 
onion,  one  chopped  green  pepper,  one 
minced  clove  of  garlic  slowly  in  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter  until  soft.  Add  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  cliili  powder  and  stir 
until  smooth.  Add  one-half  cup  meat 
stock  or  water,  IV2  cups  tomatoes.  Cook 
until  thickened  and  smooth.  Strain  if 
desired. 

Mexicano  Macaroni. — Cook  together  15 
minutes,  or  until  tender :  two  cups  brok¬ 
en  macaroni,  eight  cups  water,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt.  Drain  and  rinse  with  cold 
water.  Mix  macaroni  and  the  Mexican 
sauce  and  heat.  Add  1)4  cups  grated 
cheese  and  cook  until  the  cheese  is 
melted. 

Frankfurter  Ring. — Rub  18  frankfur¬ 
ters  with  melted  fat.  Standing  upright 
and  using  two  toothpicks  for  each,  ar¬ 
range  in  ring.  Wrap  around  outside  of 
ring  six  slices  of  bacon.  Put  in  shallow 
baking  pan.  Bake  15  minutes,  or  until 
bacon  is  brown.  Remove  to  hot  platter 
and  serve  with  the  center  filled  with 
Mexicano  macaroni.  blanche  strey. 


Tricks  With  Oilcloth 

I  have  a  whole  “bag-full”  of  tricks 
when  it  comes  to  oilcloth.  It  may  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  your  own  choice  of  width,  color, 
and  pattern  nowadays.  Such  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  array  as  one  may  choose  from  and 
such  a  grand  lot  of  brightening  up  one 
can  do  with  it. 

My  kitchen  is  tiled  with  plain  white 
oilcloth,  which  can  be  cleaned  in  a  jiffy 
with  a  damp  cloth.  We  hung  it  as  we 
would  have  hung  wallpaper,  using  com¬ 
mon  wallpaper  paste  and  smoothing  it 
down  nicely.  One  might  have  used  a  pas¬ 
tel  shade,  or  perhaps  some  bright  figured 
pattern  to  bring  out  the  kitchen  color 
scheme.  If  you  can’t  afford  tiling  for  the 
bathroom,  you  might  wish  to  use  oilcloth 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  kitchen. 

Table  covers,  stove  and  wash-stand 
splashers,  and  table  mats  are  all  common¬ 
ly  made  of  oilcloth  hut  have  you  tried  it 
for  kitchen  and  bathroom  window  blinds? 
Tack  it  to  the  old  rollers.  Valances  for 
the  kitchen  windows  are  clever  when 
made  from  oilcloth,  also.  A  friend  of 
mine  is  choosing  a  pattern  which  features 
juvenile  figures  and  she  is  going  to  panel 
the  nursery  with  it.  Sounds  like  a  clever 
and  original  idea  to  me  !  And  won’t  those 
baby  smudges  and  linger  marks  come  off 
like  magic,  though? 

Porch  pillows  in  gorgeous  colors,  stock¬ 
ing  and  shoe  hag,  hook  covers,  portfolios 
and  floors  for  cribs  may  he  made  from  oil 
cloth.  Remove  the  bedding  from  the  crib, 
put  oilcloth  down  for  a  floor,  and  use  the 
crib  for  a  play  pen  if  you’re  crowded  for 
space  and  can’t  watch  the  baby.  New  uses 
for  oilcloth  are  “coining- up”  every  day! 

MRS.  B.  P. 


Boys  and  Girls  Congress 

The  annual  4-II  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Congress  was  held  in  Chicago  the  week 
beginning  November  30,  about  1,400  dele¬ 
gates  being  present.  They  were  guests  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  visiting 
their  plants  and  having  lunch  at  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Works. 

The  company,  which  has  shown  great 
interest  in  this  4-II  movement,  announces 
over  800  prizes  with  a  total  value  ot 
$8,500  to  he  awarded  to  4-11  club  hoys 
and  girls  in  its  next  year's  country -wide 
farm  accounting  contest.  This  is  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  totals  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Direct  supervision  of  this 
contest  is  to  he  performed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Work,  5G  E.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  contest  will  be  open  to  all  4-II  club 
members,  wherever  located. 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Remedy  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed,  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup— a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Take  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  1  cup 
of  water,  and  stir  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking !  No  trouble  at  all. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Piuex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  truly  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  is  far  better  than  anything  you 
could  buy  ready-made,  and  get  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  positively  the  most  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  remedy  that  money  could 
buy  Instantly,  you  feel  it  penetrating  the 
air  passages,  it  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes  and  make  breathing 
easy.  You've  never  seen  its  equal  for 
prompt  and  pleasing  results. 

Piuex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of  Nor¬ 
way  Pine,  the  most  reliable  soothing  agent 
for  throat  and  bronchial  membranes.  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn't  please  you  in  every 
way. 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 


Write  us  today  for  information. 


AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


IT’S  double-acting  FOLEY’S 
HONEY  &  TAR.  One  ingredient- 
group  coats  irritated  throat  lin¬ 
ings,  thereby  quickly  relieving 
tickling,  hacking;  and  checking 
coughing.  The  other  group  actually 
reaches  the  bronchial  tubes,  aids  in 
loosening  phlegm,  breaking  up 
cold,  and  speeding  recovery.  No 
stomach-upsetting  drugs.  Ideal  for 
children,  too.  For  speedy  relief, 
speeded-up  recovery,  insist  on — 


A COUGH 
RELIEF 


that  Also 

SPEEDS 

RECOVERY 


FOLEYS 


HONEY  &  TAR 
COMPOUND 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

CAt/P  IWinNPY  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
■  |ea(]  batteries  with  Edlson9.  Excep¬ 

tionally  lontr  life.  Non- Acid.  Non-Corro9ive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Cienerators  and  G  volt  Windchartfers.  Can¬ 
not  be  Injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  Ruarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY  ",  88  Ster- 
i  ir:  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


E  r)  X  S  O  NT 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


uinilO  for  hand  knitting 

V  A  K  111  \  finest  quality  cut  rate  prices 

I  Hi!  ill)  600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OK 
llllliaw  MONEY  HACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.(Dept.  101  -A)  N.Y.C. 


*r  »  rv»Trt  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  /\  K|\i\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  nlVllJ  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


linn  A  If  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
AUUHIV  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Cl  I  MC  fossional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
■  I LlTld  Genuine. Nationally  know  n,  MoentoneSliperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse.  Wis. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


20 


REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


STEAM  Plants.  $11 7.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $10 
Bathroom's,  S21».  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCI  1  LOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  shai’pen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  AU  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30tti  St..  New  York 


CUT  ME  OUT 

mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address,  to  I 
I  Christy,  Inc.,  1286  Union  St.,  Newark,! 

I  New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a  free  sample  of  I 
Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth,  and  full  I 
I  details  how  you,  as  our  Local  Manager,  I 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  make  $5  to  $10 1 
I  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time. 

MAIL  ME  TODAY4 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 


This  Scientific  Medication 

S -p-r-e-a-d-s 

VOU  have  a  big  danger  area  in 
A  your  nose  and  upper  throat — 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start. 

Vicks  Va-tro-nol  is  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  stimulate  Nature’s  defenses 
in  this  area. 

When  you  apply  Va-tro-nol — a  few 
drops  up  each  nostril — you  can  feel 
the  tingle  as  this  scientific  medication 
s-p-r-e-a-d-s  through  the  trouble  zone. 

Used  in  time  (at  the  first  nasal  irri¬ 
tation,  sniffle  or  sneeze)  Va-tro-nol 
helps  you  to  prevent  many  colds,  and 
to  throw  off  head  colds  in  the  early 
stages. 

Quickly  Relieves  “Stuffy  Head1' 

If  neglected  irritation  has  led  to  a 
stuffed-up  nose,  Va-tro-nol  reduces 
the  swollen  membranes,  clears  the 
clogging  mucus,  lets  you  breathe  again. 

VICKS 

Va-tro-nol 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25o  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FILE®  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor"  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-R 
Adams  Building,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


.  FOR  THIS 

*1000® 

WHOLE  LIFE  POLICY 

Low  rates,  all  ages,  men  and 
women.  We  have  no  agonts 
— pay  no  commissions — you 
share  the  savings!  Old  Line 
Legal  Reserve  insurance 
protection  at  low  cost  I  Millions  in 
assets!  Over  $43,000,000  paid  out  to 
beneficiaries  in  31  successful  years! 
See  how  little  it  will  cost  at  your  age 
In  this  old,  reliable  company.  Insur¬ 
ance  is  vital  1  Get  the  facts  at  once. 
Send  coupon  NOW ! 

■■■■■. 


■  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  W- 231 

■  New  York,  N.Y. 


■  Gentlemen:  Send  me,  without  obligation,  facts  about  R 
g  your  low-cost  $1,000  WHOLE-LIFE-Policy  at  my  ago.  g 


g  Name . . .  g 

1  Street . . .  ■ 

■  City . State .  ■ 

M  Date  of  Birth . Occupation .  ® 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


School  Lunch  Treats 

Ginger  Cooky  Men  or  Animals. — Cream 
one  cup  butter  and  add  one  cup  sugar. 
Cream  together.  Add  one  cup  dark  mo¬ 
lasses  and  one  beaten  egg.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  hot 
water.  Add  four  cups  flour  sifted  with 
one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger.  Mix  thoroughly.  Roll  on 
a  floured  board,  cut  and  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  (375  degrees)  for  8  to  10 
minutes. 

Honey  Boys.  —  Sift  flour  once  and 
measure  4%  cups  pastry  flour.  Add  one 
teaspoon  baking  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
two  teaspoons  cinnamon  and  sift  together 
three  times.  Combine  one  cup  strained 
honey,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  eup 
milk,  three  tablespoons  shortening  and 
one-half  teaspoon  vinegar.  Cook  until 
hot,  stirring  constantly.  Do  not  boil. 
Cool.  Add  one  beaten  egg.  Add  the  flour, 
a  small  amount  at  a  time,  beating  after 
each  addition  until  smooth.  Allow  the 
dough  to  ripen  in  a  cool  place  overnight. 
Then  turn  onto  a  floured  board  and  knead 
well.  Roll  one-fourth  inch  thick.  Cut 
with  a  gingerbread  boy  cutter  and  deco¬ 
rate  with  bits  of  raisins  or  cut  with  fancy 
cutter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425  de¬ 
grees)  10  minutes. 

Egg  Sandwiches.  —  Mash  three  hard- 
cooked  egg  yolks.  Combine  with  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter,  one  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley,  three  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly.  Use  as 
a  filling  between  buttered  slices  of  white 
bread. 

Chicken  Sandwiches. — Grind  or  chop 
chicken.  Moisten  with  chicken  broth  and 
mayonnaise  to  a  spreading  consistency. 
Season  with  finely  chopped  pickle.  Use 
as  a  filling  between  finely  sliced  bread. 

Carrot  Soup.  —  Combine  six  carrots, 
three  medium  potatoes  sliced,  one  medium 
sliced  onion,  and  two  quarts  water.  Cover 
and  cook  until  tender.  Add  four  slices  of 
bacon  which  has  been  fried  until  crisp 
and  chopped.  Add  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter.  Season  to  taste.  Add  six  crackers 
which  have  been  rolled.  Simmer  10 
minutes. 

Beef  Soup. — Wipe  a  three-pound  beef 
shank.  Cut  beef  in  small  pieces.  Crush 
bone.  Brown  meat  in  cooking  fat.  Com¬ 
bine  meat,  hone,  one  bay  leaf,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  celery  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
pepper,  three  quarts  cold  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Cover  and  simmer  four  to 
five  hours.  Skim  as  necessary.  Brown 
one-third  cup  diced  carrots  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  minced  onion  in  hot  cooking  fat. 
Add  to  meat  broth  and  simmer  until  vege¬ 
tables  are  tender. 

Chicken  Soup. — Heat  six  cups  chicken 
broth  to  boiling.  Add  one-half  bay  leaf. 
Season  to  taste.  Cover  and  simmer  30 
minutes.  Add  one-half  cup  rice,  one 
small  onion  diced,  one-half  eup  carrots 
diced,  one-half  cup  diced  celery.  Cover 
and  simmer  until  vegetables  are  tender. 

One  tablespoon  lean  ham  may  be  added 
if  you  have  it. 

These  three  soups  are  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  sending  to  school  in  the  thermos 
bottle.  MRS.  E.  R. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1644  —  Youthful 

Sliirtmaker  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1826  —  Smart  Prin¬ 
cess  Slip.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
8,  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  Size  12  re¬ 
quires  2  yds,  of  39- 
in.  material  with  2 
yds,  of  lace.  Ten 
cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


IF  YOU  ARE  one  of 
those  who  cannot 
safely  drink  coffee... try  Postum’s  30- 
day  test.  Buy  a  can  of  Postum  at  your 
grocer’s  and  drink  it  for  one  full  month. 

If ...  at  the  end  of  the  next  30  days . . . 
you  do  not  feel  better,  return  the  top 
of  the  Postum  container  to  General 
Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  full  pur¬ 
chase  price,  plus  postage!  All  we  ask 


is  that  you  give  Postum  a  fair  trial... 
drink  it  for  the  full  30  days! 

Postum  contains  no  caffein.  It  is 
simply  whole  wheat  and  bran,  roasted 
and  slightly  sweetened.  Postum  comes 
in  two  forms... Postum  Cereal,  the 
kind  you  boil  or  percolate... and  In¬ 
stant  Postum,  made  instantly  in  the 
cup.  It  is  economical,  easy  to  make 
and  delicious.  You  may  miss  coffee  at 
first,  but  after  30  days,  you’ll  love 
Postum  for  its  own  rich,  full-bodied 
flavor.  A  General  Foods  Product. 

(This  offer  expires  June  30, 1937.) 


Copr.  1937,  King  Features  Syndicate,  G.  F.  Corp.  Licensee 
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For  3  years  CREAMATINE  has 
been  the  focus  of  competitive 
attack,  “it  has  never  been  done, 
therefore  it  can  never  be  done.” 
Here’s  an  example: 

"There  is  no  experimental 
evidence  that  would  justify 
purchasing  any  feed  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  raise  the 
butterfat  test." 

That’s  the  printed  statement  of 
a  competitor  and  an  honest  con¬ 
viction  on  their  part.  I  know  that 
because  I  know  them — they  are 
absolutely  honest  and  sincere. 
Thev  are  good  friends  of  ours. 


The  only  trouble  is  they  don’t 
have  CREAMATINE. 

Now  you  don’t  need  to  take  any¬ 
one’s  word  for  what  CREAMA¬ 
TINE  will  do — don't  even  take 
my  word  for  it.  I  can  send  you 
records  of  hundreds  of  herds 
which  will  prove  the  case  of 
CREAMATINE.  Don’t  even 
accept  these. 

But  feed  CREAMATINE  to 
your  cows  for  90  days  and  they 
will  give  you  some  real  proof. 
They’ll  show  you  more  cream, 
more  milk  and  more  profit  so 
clearly  that  you  won’t  need  to 
take  anybody’s  word  for  it.  .  .  . 
You’ll  know. 


President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


TWICE  AS  LONG 
COSTS  NO  MORE 

Investigate 
Star  line’s  New 
Patented  Rust 
Shields  that 
double  the  life  of  stalls. 

This  and  other  advance  features 
are  the  result  of  over  50  years 
leadership.  Every  feature  means 
a  saving  to  you  in  first  cost, 
and  in  everyday  use.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  FREE  Proved 
Barn  Plan  Book.  Full  of  prac¬ 
tical,  workable  ideas  which 
save  money  for  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers.  Let  our  Plan 
Department  help  you. 


Stanchions 
Stalls,  Pens 
Water  Bowls 
Litter  Carriers 
Hay  Carriers 
Door  Hangers 
Ventilators 


Starline,  Inc.,  Dept.  946,  Albany,  N.V. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  FREE  Proved  Plan 
Book.  I  am  planning  to  □  Remodel  □  Build 
f~l  Equip  my  Barn.  I  have . . . cows. 


Name . 

Address. 
City . . 


.State. 


STARLINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  : 


Cows  Eat 
7  Digest  and 
^Produce  More 

Cows  soon  show  off  their  feed  effects 
in  the  milk  pail.  Feed  deficiencies  and 
impaired  digestion  leave  the  cow  an 
easy  prey  to  a  lot  of  costly  troubles. 
Certainly,  there  is  loss  in  production 
and  expensive  feed  waste. 

To  avoid  such  losses,  thousands  of 
dairymen  add  a  little  Dijes-Tone  to  the 
winter  feed  every  day.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  dietary  and  feed  supplement- 
compounded  of  scientifically  selected 
medicinal  elements  serving  as  appetiz¬ 
ers,  stomachics,  bitters;  also  in  scien¬ 
tific  ratio  and  in  highly  assimilable 
form,  essential  minerals — such  as  are 
necessary  for  growth,  body  mainte¬ 
nance,  production  and  disease  resist¬ 
ance. 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without  middle¬ 
man’s  profit  in  the  price.  Send  coupon  or  postal 
for  new  illustrated  book,  ’’How  to  get^the  most 
out  of  Your  Live  Stock  and  Poultry." 

Near’s  Food  Go.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Established  1899. 

The  first  feed  supplement  in 
New  York  State  to  carry 
this  seal. 

Nears 

DIJES  TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  DAIRY 

NEAR'S  FOOD  GO.,  Inc, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  book  and  full  information. 


Name.. .. 
Address . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Bitter  Milk  A  Good  Old  Cow 


Why  does  my  cow  give  bitter  milk? 
She  is  only  six  years  old  and  I  feed  her  a 
balanced  ration.  The  milk  is  not  bitter 
until  it  stands  a  day.  Then  milk  and 
cream  are  very  bitter.  She  is  due  to 
freshen  in  February.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  bitter 
milk.  Sometimes  the  cow  is  at  fault,  as 
cows  far  along  in  lactation  may  give 
milk  with  ill  flavors  of  this  sort.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  slight  indigestion,  and  in 
this  case,  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  about 
one  pound,  is  sometimes  beneficial  in 
clearing  the  cow's  system.  It  may  be 
given  in  her  feed,  or  in  water  through  a 
long-necked  bottle  if  you  understand  that 
method  of  giving  medicine. 

As  you  state  the  case,  however,  it 
seems  fairly  probable  that  the  milk  uten¬ 
sils  may  be  at  fault.  Some  of  these 
germs  of  ill  flavor  are  exceedingly  per¬ 
sistent,  and  resist  all  ordinary  methods 
of  cleaning.  As  a  precaution,  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  clean  with  the  utmost 


“Sweet  sixteen”  is  considered  a  little 
old  for  a  cow,  but  Julia  Inka  Segis,  a 
purebred  Holstein  cow  owned  by  E.  E. 
Freeman,  of  California,  has  just  finished 
her  seventh  lactation  on  official  test  with 
a  record  believed  to  eclipse  anything  ever 
before  reported  for  a  cow  past  15  years 
old. 

She  freshened  at  16  years  10  months  of 
age  before  starting  on  test  and  produced 
20,559  pounds  milk  and  774.7  pounds  but¬ 
terfat  in  365  days,  exceeding  the  best  pre¬ 
vious  record  for  a  cow  of  such  advanced 
age  by  more  than  147  pounds  of  fat.  This 
is  not  her  first  appearance  among  the 
leaders  in  the  advanced  groups.  Her 
“old  cow  records”  include  888.9  pounds 
fat  as  a  12-year-old,  the  third  highest  in 
the  group  of  cows  tested  at  that  age ; 

932.6  pounds  fat  at  14  years,  the  highest 
among  14-year-old  cows ;  854.1  pounds 
fat  as  a  15-year-old,  second  high  among 
15-year  olds  and  now  her  new  record  of 

779.7  pounds  fat  makes  a  fitting  climax 


A  Good  Bunch  of  Holsteins 


thoroughness  all  the  pans  and  pails  and 
strainers  used  for  the  milk,  making  sure 
that  any  seams  that  are  not  filled  with 
solder  are  cleaned  with  a  point  of  a 
stick,  so  that  everything  will  be  got  out. 
Then  these  vessels  should  be  boiled  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  after  thoroughly 
washing  with  soap  powder.  W.  w.  h. 


Canadian  Ayrshires 

The  Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As- 
soication  reports  that  during  December 
they  received  the  reports  of  144  cows  and 
heifers  which  have  qualified  in  the  R.  O. 
P. — 63  in  the  365-day  division  and  SI  in 
the  Honor  Roll  or  305-day  division.  Fifty- 
one  of  the  63  records  in  the  365-day  di¬ 
vision  were  made  on  two  milkings-a-day. 

The  leaders  in  the  mature  class  are : 
Bois  de  la  Roche  Cherry  5th,  owner,  W. 
W.  Skinner,  Senneville,  Que.,  13,  787 
pounds  milk,  610  pounds  fat.  average  test 
4.42  per  cent  fat;  Fintry  Green,  owner, 
Mrs.  A.  I.  Brydon,  Armstrong,  B.  C..  13,- 
097  pounds  milk,  59S  pounds  fat,  average 
test  4.57  per  cent  fat;  Lnkeview  Lily, 
owner,  A.  L.  Young,  Brooks,  Alta.,  13,- 
569  pounds  milk,  581  pounds  fat,  average 
test  4.2S  per  cent  fat. 

In  the  two-year-old  class,  Deep  Creek 
Dusky  Maid  A,  owner,  Harry  Naylor, 
Enderby,  B.  C.,  10.013  pounds  milk,  448 
pounds  fat,  average  test  4.47  per  cent: 
Bois  de  la  Roche  Lula,  owner.  W.  IV. 
Skinner,  Senneville.  Que..  10,425  pounds 
milk,  332  pounds  fat,  average  test  4.24 
per  cent  fat;  Glengarry  Susie,  owners, 
Cumming  Bros.,  Lancaster.  Ont.,  9,  602 
pounds  milk,  439  pounds  fat,  average  ttes 
4.57  per  cent  fat. 


Motor  Oil  on  Ringworm 

A  remedy  for  ringworm  on  a  lieifer  or 
other  stock  is  old  strong  used  motor  oil. 
This  will  entirely  eliminate  it.  Make  a 
swab  and  rub  in  well  on  scabs — they  will 
soften  and  drop  off  or  may  be  rubbed  off 
with  swab.  Do  not  let  the  scabs  drop 
in  stable  as  another  cow  might  lie  on 
them.  L  K* 


to  a  long  life  of  great  usefulness  to  her 
owner  and  the  breed.  Her  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  seven  years  on  official  test  is 
14S, 188.3  pounds  milk  and  5,4S9.3  pounds 
fat.  and  with  her  six  other  lactations, 
while  not  on  test,  she  might  very  easily 
have  exceeded  the  highest  total  life-time 
production  on  record,  but  unfortunately 
these  figures  are  not  available. 

Of  her  13  progeny,  of  which  four  were 
bulls,  include  sires  now  in  service  in 
prominent  herds  in  California  and  five 
daughters  with  Advanced  Registry  rec¬ 
ords.  At  the  present  time  the  Julia  Inka 
Segis  family  is  represented  with  five  gen¬ 
erations  of  females,  four  of  which  have 
Advanced  Registry  records  in  the  Free¬ 
man  herd.  Julia  herself  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  appears  normal  in  every  way. 


Weight  of  Lambs 

Some  time  ago  a  neighbor  brought  in  a 
bundle  of  R.  N.-YYs  for  me  to  read  in 
the  “long  Winter  evenings.”  Last  night 
I  saw  W.  E.  B.’s  “Weight  of  Lambs,” 
in  the  issue  of  August  15,  1936,  page  658. 
I  was  so  nearly  asleep  at  the  time  that  I 
could  not  realize  whether  it  was  a  good 
record  or  not,  so  I  took  my  record  of  Cor- 
riedale  .sheep  to  investigate. 

Ewe  2,318  had  a  ewe  lamb  April  1 
which  weighed  35V-J  pounds  on  May  8  and 
82  pounds  on  August  8.  On  April  15 
next  year  she  had  a  ram  lamb  which 
weighed  78  pounds  on  July  29.  Ewe 
1.838  had  a  ewe  lamb  on  March  25  which 
weighed  65  pounds  on  July  18.  These 
ewes  and  Iambs  did  not  have  special  care 
but  the  same  treatment  that  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Nor  did  they 
have  any  grain  after  pasture  came  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

I  am  not  citing  these  records  to  dis¬ 
courage  W.  E.  B.,  but  to  whet  liis  aspira¬ 
tions  with  the  assurance  that  his  efforts 
will  be  rewarded.  He  might  try  Corrie- 
dales.  Keep  them  free  from  parasites  in¬ 
side  and  out  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 
I  love  sheep.  Oliver  w  illiams. 

Connecticut. 
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Farm  Butter  Making 

During  Winter  there  are  many  com 
plaints  about  difficulty  in  butter  making 
on  the  farm.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
just  what  is  the  matter  in  any  individual 
case,  though  keeping  the  cream  too  long 
and  incorrect  temperature  often  are 
causes.  The  following  practical  state¬ 
ment  by  L.  H.  Burgwald,  dairy  associate 
at  the  Ohio  Station,  may  help  those  who 
have  butter  difficulties  to  check  over 
their  methods  and  find  the  reason  : 

“Use  care  with  regard  to  the  feed  of 
the  cows  and  the  time  of  feeding.  Take 
care  in  milking,  and  use  only  clean  uten¬ 
sils.  Cool  the  cream  immediately  after 
separating  and  keep  it  cool,  always  cool¬ 
ing  each  lot  of  cream  before  adding  it  to 
the  previously  cooled  cream.  Store  the 
cream  in  a  cold,  clean  place. 

“Churn  as  often  as  possible  (this  will 
depend  upon  the  temperature  at  which 
the  cream  can  be  held  and  the  size  of  the 
churn).  The  more  frequent  the  churn¬ 
ings,  the  better  quality  the  butter  will 
have,  as  a  rule. 

“Cream  for  churning  purposes  should 
contain  between  30  and  35  per  cent  of 
butterfat,  and  should  have  a  mild,  clean, 
acid  flavor.  The  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  good,  clean  flavored,  sour 
milk  to  the  cream  just  before  churning 
may  prove  helpful  in  improving  the 
flavor.  All  churning  utensils  should  be 
washed,  scalded,  and  cooled  just  before 
using. 

“The  temperature  of  the  cream  for 
churning  should  be  such  that  the  butter 
will  come  in  from  30  to  45  minutes,  and 
the  butter  granules  be  firm.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  52  to  58  degrees  in  the  Summer 
and  58  to  64  degrees  in  the  Winter  will 
usually  be  satisfactory.  (Use  a  thermom¬ 
eter.)  This  will  vary  with  the  type  of 
churn,  fullness  of  churn,  and  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  cream. 

“Stop  the  churning  when  the  butter 
granules  are  about  the  size  of  wheat 
kernels.  Drain  off  the  buttermilk  and 
wash  the  butter  granules  twice  with 
clean,  cold  water,  using  about  as  much 
water  each  time  as  there  was  buttermilk, 
at  about  the  same  temperature  or  slightly 
cooler. 

“Salt  should  be  added  to  the  butter  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-half  to  frhree-fourtlis 
ounce  per  pound  of  butter. 

“The  butter  should  be  worked  carefully 
until  the  salt  is  evenly  distributed  and  the 
butter  takes  on  a  waxy  appearance.  If 
the  butter  is  not  worked  sufficiently,  it 
may  be  leaky  or  crumbly;  if  it  is  worked 
too  long,  it  will  become  greasy  and  sticky, 
and  deteriorate  more  readily  than  will 
properly  worked  butter.  If  the  salt  is  not 
thoroughly  dissolved,  it  will  be  gritty  and 
may  cause  the  butter  to  become  mottled, 
due  to  the  salt's  not  being  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed. 

“Butter  to  be  made  when  the  cream 
supply  is  plentiful,  for  use  in  times  of 
shortage,  is  best  made  from  pasteurized 
sweet  cream  into  rolls  or  prints  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  saturated  brine  solution. 
(This  brine  solution  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  salt  in  four  pints  of  wa¬ 
ter.)  The  butter  must  be  completely  sub- 
merged  in  the  brine  and  kept  in  the  cool¬ 
est  place  available. 


Government  Herd  at 
Beltsville,  Md. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  government 
dairy  herd  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  developed 
a  number  of  tuberculin  test  reactors,  al¬ 
though  the  herd  had  been  considered  nega¬ 
tive  for  several  years.  Iieadei’s  have 
asked  whether  this  infection  has  been 
stamped  out.  We  have  the  following 
reply  from  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Bu¬ 
reau  : 

“Concerning  the  status  of  the  herd  of 
dairy  cattle  owned  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  located  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  this 
herd  has  successfully  passed  two  nega¬ 
tive  tuberculin  tests  since  the  time  that 
the  last  reactors  were  disclosed  in  the 
herd.  In  other  words,  the  last  two  tuber¬ 
culin  tests  of  all  the  animals  in  this  herd 
failed  to  disclose  a  single  reactor.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tests  will  continue  to  be  made  of  the 
cattle  in  this  herd  at  customary  inter¬ 
vals.”  j,  r,  mohleh. 


Most  winter  qrains  are 
from  areas  known  to  he 
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FOR  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  you  now  have  available 
a  conditioner  of 'greatly  increased  efficiency.  Kow-Kare, 
with  its  long-established  reputation,  offers  a  new  element 
to  make  dairying  a  profitable  occupation. 

The  fact  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  in  the  winter  feed¬ 
ing  program,  it  must  be  planned  to  supplement  the  grains 
and  roughage  to  bring  forth  greatest  functional  vigor  of 
the  digestive  and  genital  organs.  Some  cows  are  naturally 
low  producers.  They  need  help  or  they  can  easily  efface 
the  efficient  milk  return  from  the  high  producers  in  the  herd. 

For  over  thirty-five  years  Kow-Kare  has  assisted  cow 
owners  by  enabling  out-of-condition  cows  to  convert  more 
of  their  costly  feeds  into  milk.  Needed  supplies  of  Iron, 
the  great  blood  tonic,  plus  accepted  botanical  drugs  have 
made  up  the  Kow-Kare  formula. 

Now  ...  an  Improved  Conditioner 

To  the  original  formula  is  now  added  a  scientific  quantity 
of  assimilable  Iodine  to  offset  the  known  deficiency  of  this 
element  in  the  regular  diet.  If  you  live  in  the  darkened 


area  of  the  map  ...  OR  IF  YOUR  FEEDS  COME  EVEN 
IN  PART  FROM  THIS  AREA,  the  Iodine  element  is  of 
vital  value.  Kow-Kare  added  to  the  feed  will  pay  for  its 
cost  many  times  over  by  aiding  you  in  harvesting  as  much 
milk  from  less  feed  or  more  milk  from  the  same  feed.  It  is 
a  sensible  plan  of  assisting  Nature  and  profiting  thereby. 

For  Cows  cf  CALVING  Time 

Besides  promoting  general  milk-making  vigor  throughout 
the  winter,  Kow-Kare  should  be  a  part  of  the  ration  of 
every  cow  due  to  freshen — for  at  least  several  weeks  before, 
during  and  after  this  depleting  ordeal.  By  aiding  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  assimilate  more  of  the  proteins,  minerals  and 
vitamins  of  her  feed,  healthier  calves  and  fewer  ailments 
are  the  natural  result. 

Get  Kow-Kare  from  your  general  store,  feed  dealer  or 
druggist.  $1.25  and  65^  sizes.  You  are  certain  to  applaud 
the  results.  Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC: 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


The  darkened  area  of 
the  map  is  the  origi¬ 
nating  point  of  most 
grain  feeds.  This  area 
is  especially  lacking 
in  Iodine.  By  adding 
Kow-Kare  this  vital 
nutritional  element  is 
supplied. 


FREE  COW  BOOK*  “First  for  Dairy  Cows” 

W  *  tells  you  what  to  do  in  general 
home  measures  for  common  cow  ailments,  and  when  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  call  a  veterinarian.  Send  today  for  your  free  copy. 


now  operates  from  6-volt  battery 

Marvelous  invention,  the  Prime 
Moto  -  Flasher  (patented),  de¬ 
livers  powerful  ‘‘kick”  on  fence 
wire  with  only  slight  drain  on 
battery.  Positively  holds  all 
live-stock.  Also  Prime  AC  Con¬ 
troller  (patented)  with  10  safe¬ 
ty  guards  —  the  only  safe  way 
to  use  110-volt  highhne  eurrent 
for  fencing.  One  unit  operates 
up  to  10  miles  of  fence  line. 


SAVE  80%  IN  FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts ,  use  stakes. 

No  gates,  use  snap.  Economical, 
hot-shot  battery  fasts  4  months. 

AG  controller  costs  about  10 cents  fo,  »c  DC  nr  Raftarv 
monthly  for  electricity.  New  32*  '  F  °‘  0att9  y 

page  book  FREE.  Write  - — 

...the  prime  mfg.  CO. 

1540  S.  First  St.  Milwaukee, Wis. 


20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks— a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
itural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

Nfw'IrCrker^canTe.Sw  moJ8  bahy  chiek  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  m  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  m  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If.  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 

,  The  advertising  rate  is  $1,50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small 
type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Sffcf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


‘Worlds  largest 
RJ.  Tied 
tee  dingy  aim 

From  48  Breeders  to  50,000 

27  Year*  of  Continuous  Growth 

Only  real  quality  could  produce  such  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Kedbird  Farm  Chicks.  Many 
generations  of  scientific  breeding  have  given  our 
strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  body  size  and  heavy 
production.  Everyone  of  our  50,000  breeders  has 
been  found  100%  Pullorum  FREE  by  Mass.  State 
College.  Every  egg  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Sell  3  Lb.  Broilers  at  10  Wks. 

We  receive  many  reports  like  the  following  from 
Mr.  Nels  Magnuson,  Wallkill,  Is .  Y. :  “The  Chicks 
I  got  the  first  of  February  are  10  weeks  old,  and 
they  weigh  3  lbs.  They  are  just  wonderful." 

Gather  24-Oz.  Eggs  at  6  Mos. 

Customers  agree  that  pullets  reared  from  our  chicks 
begin  laying  at  from  4%  to  5  months,  and  average 
50%  or  more  production  of  standard-size  eggs  at 
0  months.  Merrill  Goodman.  Livingston  Manor, 
Is.  Y.,  writes:  “The  pullets  started  to  lay  at  4% 
months,  and  at  6  months  were  in  75%  production.” 

98  %  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks 

on  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  chicks. 

Straight  R.  i.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Write  today  for  our  big,  new.  illustrated  catalog 
and  details  of  Early  Order  Discount,  good  until 
February  1st. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


'/A 


cs 


warren T 

cERM.mEb£|J}£|)J 


Our  Stock 
Averaged  203.68  Eggs 
Per  Bird  at  State  Institutions 

For  five  consecutive  years,  we  have  supplied  Chicks 
to  a  group  of  Massachusetts  State  Institutions.  An 
official  report  just  released  shows  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  nine  flocks  was  203.6S  eggs  Per  bird 
per  year,  for  the  2  years  ending  Aug.  31st,  1936. 
Three  flocks  made  averages  of  221  eggs  for  the 
year  1936. 

We  guarantee  that  your  chicks  will  be  of  the 
same  grade  as  those  we  ship  to  the  State  In¬ 
stitutions. 

FLOCK  100%  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

$500  Bond  backs  our  Guarantee  that  every  chick 
will  go  out  to  you  free  from  (B.W.D.)  Pullorum. 

CHICKS -Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 
BREEDING  COCKERELS  regular  Matings. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Catalog.  Order  early. 
We’re  always  sold  ahead  on  Spring  deliveries. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


C  HRI  STIES  Wewjfampshires 

bgVS'SPIZZ  ERI NKTUM 


They’re  Marching 
on  to  Victory! 

Highest  Honors  at  New  York 

Christie’s  SPIZZERINKT'UM  Clucks 
were  awarded  Sweepstakes  Prize  over  all 
breeds  at  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposition.  . 
Also  a  display  of  brown  eggs  laid  by  190%  Christie 
strain  pullets  carried  aw’ay  highest  houors. 

35,000  Breeders  1 00%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test — NO  Reactors. 
Orders  are  flooding  in.  Even  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  New  Hampshire  breeding  flock  in  the  world 
will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Make  your  reservation 
at  once,  and  avoid  disappointment. 

Straight  New  Hampshires—  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 
Write  at  once  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  k.nGsbt°on.60n.  h. 


BOUND  TO  PAY 


flements  £ 

Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean 

REDS 

also  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and 
Clem-Cross  Baby  Pullets 

Get  our  Catalogue— that’s  the  Maine  idea. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  16  Winterport,  Maine 


COTTON 
MOUNT  ASH 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chick*  fairly 

sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy  they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


REDS  -  ROCKS  -  CROSSES 

Live  Right  —  Grow  Right  —  Priced  Right 
Conn.  (TJ.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  Catalog  on  request. 

ROBERTS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  155  Durham,  Conn. 


HUBBARD'S  \ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Skillful  Breeding 
Makes  Hubbard 
Chicks  Money-Makers 


Start  1937  by  adding  a  flock  of  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — birds  bred  to  produce  real  poultry 
profits. 

Behind  every  Hubbard  chick  there  are  19  years 
of  skillful,  scientific  breeding — balanced  breeding 
to  help  you  make  money. 

All  chicks  we  batch  are 
of  our  own  strain.  We 
have  complete  control  of 
their  breeding — so  they 
get  a  good  start  in  life. 

They  grow  rapidly  and 
mature  early,  saving  at 
least  a  month’s  feeding 
cost. 

These  money-making 
qualities  have  made 
Hubbard  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  the  business  man’s 
bird.  Year  after  year,  old 
customers  come  back  for 
more,  and  new  friends 
learn  that  buying  from 
the  Hubbard  breeding 
establishment  is  a  safe 
way  to  safeguard  their  poultry  profits. 

Every  shipment  of  chicks  has  a  30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Be  sure  to  send  for  out 
new  free  1937  catalog. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.  D.) 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Egg 
Pro  d  u  c  t io  n 

8  Large  Egg  Size 


Hubbard 

Farms 

k«  81  WALPOLE.  N.H. 

Box  No.  901  — 

Brand.  Plant:  EPHRATA,  PA 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

Rl.Reds 


All-Time  High  Red  Record 
at  Farmingdale,  New  York 

Our  pen  set  up  a  new  high  record  for  R.  I. 
Reds  at  Farmingdale,  scoring  2,608  Points, 
2,425  Eggs.  Our  Pullet  93-4  led  all  breeds, 
scoring  336  Points,  307  Eggs.  Also  our  Pullet 
93-2  was  next  highest  in  Red  breed,  with 
score  of  307  Points.  281  Eggs. 

GET  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  THIS  STRAIN 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  -  Moss-Cross  Rock-Reds 
BREEDING  COCKERELS— A  nice  lot  for 
both  Straight  Red  and  Rock-Red  Matings, 
i  Write  for  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Early 
Order  Discount. 

[MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO.”  MASS. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


LONGEVITY 

IN  BREEDERS,  THE  KEY  TO 
LOW  MORTALITY 

Poultrymen  with  a  high  mortali¬ 
ty  problem  are  invited  to  inves¬ 
tigate  our  breeding  methods. 
For  years,  we  have  emphasized 
Longevity  as  the  surest  sigu  of 
rugged  constitutional  rigor. 

Our  pullet  No.  32-2  was  the 
leading  Red  pullet  for  November 
in  the  Maine  Contest:  30  Eggs; 
31.10  Points  in  30  days. 

Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  lor  Catalog  and  Pries 
List  of  R.  /.  Reds  and  Rock- 
Reds,  Day  -  Old  and  Started ■ 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  layers,  fast  growing.  Hatched  from  Pul¬ 
lorum  free  old  hen  breeders.  Egg-bred  White  Leghorns, 
direct  strain  New  Hampshires  and  other  breeds. 
Sexed  Leghorn  pullets.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 


Ohe 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  *  Longevity 
2- Progeny 
Testing 
x- Breeding  on 
Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Box  R, 


Liberty,  New  York 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  December  23  : 

Efficient  use  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  many  farms  means  that  the 
quarters  to  be  used  for  brooding  chicks 
are  occupied,  until  late  in  the  Fall,  by 
surplus  pullets,  reserve  breeders,  or  meat 
stock  for  the  holidays.  These  buildings 
need  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  for  baby 
chicks,  and  the  job  must  be  done  in  sea¬ 
son  to  have  houses  well  dried  and  aired 
out.  After  incubation  starts,  the  poul- 
tryman’s  time  is  all  spoken  for;  it  will 
save  time,  trouble  and  temper  to  take 
care  of  the  cleaning  job  now. 

Rough-cleaning,  at  least,  should  be 
done  whenever  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing.  There  is  almost  nothing  so  ex¬ 
asperating  as  to  spend  previous  minutes 
chipping  frozen  litter  from  the  floor  dur¬ 
ing  a  January  cold  snap,  reflecting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  work  might  better 
have  been  done  long  before.  Be  especial¬ 
ly  careful  while  cleaning  not  to  spill  or 
throw  manure  and  litter  where  it  later 
may  he  tracked  back  into  the  brooder 
house.  A  clean  slatted  board  platform,  or 
a  wheelbarrow  load  of  fresh  gravel  spread 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  is  worth  while 
as  protection  against  carrying  in  disease. 

Examine  interior  walls,  roosts,  sup¬ 
ports,  etc.,  for  traces  of  red  mites.  These 
lice  often  sneak  into  houses  during  the 
Fall,  and  are  not  a  serious  problem  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  but  as  soon  as  the  stove 
is  started  will  become  active,  and  may 
cause  great  harm  to  the  chicks.  If  mites 
are  found,  paint  or  spray  infested  areas 
with  a  mite  destroying  paint. 

Common  lye  or  caustic  soda,  dissolved 
in  hot  water  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  15 
gallons,  is  most  satisfactory  for  cleaning. 
Lye  may  he  used  as  strong  as  1  pound  to 
5  gallons,  but  the  operator  must  take 
care  to  avoid  damage  to  clothes  and  per¬ 
son.  In  any  case  rubbers  should  be  worn. 
Swab  the  solution  over  the  floor  and  part 
way  up  the  walls  with  an  old  broom,  al¬ 
low  to  soak  a  while,  then  scrape  and 
scrub  clean,  flushing  out  the  loosened  dirt 
with  plenty  of  clean  water.  This  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  control  program. 

As  the  next  step,  spray  the  interior  of 
the  house  with  a  reliable  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant,  in  strength  equal  to  5  per  cent 
carbolic  acid.  This  done,  the  stove  may 
be  set  up  and  the  fire  started  when  con¬ 
venient.  Allow  plenty  of  ventilation  un¬ 
til  the  odor  of  disinfectant  is  no  longer 
offensive.  Do  not  spread  litter  until  the 
floor  has  thoroughly  dried. — Locke  James, 
Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  12th  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.26  eggs  per 
bird,  or  at  the  rate  of  60.8  per  cent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  over  last 
week’s  production  and  it  is  7.4  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  com¬ 
petition.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of 
47.82  eggs  per  bird  since  the  contest  be¬ 
gan  on  October  1.  This  is  1.46  eggs  per 
pullet  ahead  of  the  last  contest. 


High  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 
R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter. . .  66  63 

B.  R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace....  61  61 

R.  I.  R.,  Douglaston  M.Farm  59  60 

W.  L.,  Theo.  R.  Apgar .  59  55 

N.  H.,  Lamar  W.  Sexton...  58  58 

W.  L.,  Pearl  Pltry  Farm...  58  56 

W.  L.,  Kalouner’s  P.  Legs..  57  60 

B.  R.,  V.  H.  Kirkup .  57  57 

N.  H.,  C.  D.  Cummings .  56  57 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  various  classes  : 
White  Leghorns — 

Creighton  Brothers .  645  653 

Harry  A.  Schncll  .  568  593 

Hillview  Pltry  Farm  Assn .  .  .  567  596 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm  .  547  551 

Creighton  Brothers  .  541  546 

Kalouner’s  Ped.  Leghorns....  539  583 

Theo.  R.  Apgar .  533  522 

R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter .  741  719 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  ....  647  690 

Moss  Farm .  626  630 

New  Hampshires — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton .  708  701 

C.  D.  Cummings  .  615  667 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

V.  H.  Kirkup .  548  574 

Y.  H.  Kirkup  . . .  544  552 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

Faith  Farm  .  432  476 

Faith  Farm  .  401  443 

Cross-breds — 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.  588  588 

Susquehanna  Brdrs  Hatchery.  480  526 

Egg  Prices,  Dec.  22  (N.  Y.  Market). — 
White  40c,  brown  34c,  medium  31c. 
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BABY 
CHICKS... 

EGGS  FOR  ,$7  per 
HATCHING..^**  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons.  __ 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


.  R.I.RIDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  I 

Loam  about  these  unusual  Profit  Chicks 
from  Old  Pickard  Farm!  Get  at  the  story 
behind!  When  a  breed  is  consistently  top- 
notch  in  contests  or  on  customer’s  farms, 
it  isn’t  just  luck!  It’s  breeding!  It’s  in  the 
chick  hatched  for  you!  You  can’t  put  it 
there  otherwise!  Cobb’*  REDS  and 

BARRED  ROCKS— Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
|  about  them— YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don't  delav — write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chicks  Now  Available. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard. 

|  Farm,  Bx  R,  CONCORD,  MASShj 


Size  in  Eggs  and 
Chicks  make  Avery  P.hode  Island  Reds  really  profit¬ 
able  either  as  layers  or  broilers.  They’re  hardy, 
have  superb  health — BWD  State  tested  1G  years 
without  a  single  reactor  (tube  agglut.  method). 
THEY  LIVE— LAY  BIG  EGGS— PAY  PROFITS 
We  replace  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  11,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  supply  every  egg  we  set.  Persistently  over¬ 
sold.  Fine  catalog  shows  customer  profits.  If  you 
want  these  unusally  uniform  REDS,  (also 
—  Rock  Crosses)  place  your  order  early. 

Write  today. 

T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Colrain,  Mass. 


PAY  GREATER  P 


Bred  for  Egg  Production 

Now  you  can  eret  quick  growth, 
size  and  egfc  production  with  S.  C. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  Aljrer  Reds  are 
bred  to  pay  profits.  Over  4,000  breed¬ 
ers  on  our  farm.  Pedigree  Matins:  un¬ 
der  trapnest.  All  Pullorum  Free,  10 
years  without  reactor.  For  BIG  FREE 
CATALOG.  Write- 

Sanford  Alger,  Jr.  -  Box  3 


ALCER  FARM!*  BROCKTON, 


Bred  here  at  Hayes  Farm — 25  yoars — for  LARGE  EGGS 

and  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy.  fa.st 
feathering  strain— 100%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIGHT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED-CROSS  BROILER 
CHICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It’s 
the  place  to  buy  “NEW  HAMPSHIRES" — in  New 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Box  105.  DOVER,  N.  H. 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935;  again  1936. 
IV orld’s  Record  /  0-bitd  Contest  Pen. 


r  F‘SJ- 

<4 CHVseus 


pUOORIJM  u?rS\ 
CERTIFIED  \ 

StO.p. 


E.B.  PARMENTER, 


476  King-  St.. 
Franklin.  Mass. 


New  Hampshires 


suro  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  from  a  farm  that  has  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 
develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers. 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
Write  for  FREE  1937  literature  and  prices 
Day-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R#  Castanea,  Penn*. 


f>||Y  ^ grid’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

i *  M  #  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS’  STRAIN— Scientifically  Selected— 
Trapnested— Pedigreed— Progeny  Tested  for 
EGGS  by  the  Parks  since  1889.  FIRST  strain 
to  win  in  the  Leading  Laying  Contests  of 

U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia.  FIRST  to  lay  148  eKK.s  148 
days.  FIRST  to  lay  at  113  days.  Many  300  Ktrfrers. 
Flock  averafireH  of  243  and  better  State  BWO  'I'eat- 
ed  and  Supervised  Official  ROP.  Catalog  Free. 

SAVE  15%  ON  CHICK  ORDERS  BOOKED  NOW. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  thin 
year.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stock,  direct  for  last  four 
years.  *  State  tested  free  from  Pullorum  disease  for  last 
four  years.  F.  D.  Thomas,  R-l,  Medway,  Mass. 

PARMENTER  REDS  &  N.  HAMPSHIRES 

Chicks  and  eggs.  Special  discount  Feb.  delivery 

Circular.  0.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Rushville,  New  York 

dadv  rmriirc  s.  w.  leghorns 

GAD  I  LrULfkJ  N.H.  REDS  &  ROCKS 

Vigorous  bloodtested  stock.  Bred  to  lay.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

Godshall’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  I,  Souderton,  Pasuu. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Poultry  Problems 


N.  J.  Poultry  Judging  Team 

Members  of  New  Jersey’s  4-H  club 
poultry-judging  team  won  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  Interstate  4-II  Poultry  Judging 
Contest  held  in  connection  with  the  poul¬ 
try  show  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2. 

The  team,  which  received  a  silver 
trophy,  is  composed  of  Howard  Voorhees, 
David  Drout  and  William  Kruschka,  all 
of  Asbury  Park,  with  Roger  Blair,  Free¬ 
hold,  as  alternate.  The  Jersey  boys 
scored  1,5S6  points  out  of  a  possible  2,- 
100,  edging  out  Massachusetts  by  06 
points.  The  New  Hampshire  team 
ranked  third  with  1,400  points. 

Among  the  highest  scoring  individuals, 
David  Drout  was  second  with  550  points 
out  of  a  possible  700.  William  Gibson, 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  scored  570 
points  out  of  a  possible  700.  William 
Gibson,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  scored 
570  points,  the  highest  individual  score. 
Judging  was  done  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  the 
breeds  of  poultry  used  in  the  contest 
were  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 


Poultry  Feeding 

I  am  using  a  poultry  mash  costing 
over  $3.  Others  say  they  have  just  as 
good  for  $2.75.  Just  what  do  you  think? 

Maryland.  M.  m.  t. 

I  should  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
change  from  a  feed  giving  me  good  re¬ 
sults,  so  far  as  the  feeding  is  responsible 
for  results  for  some  brand  of  unknown 
quality  at  a  lesser  price.  There  are  many 
formulas  of  commercial  mixtures  and 
home-mixed  feeds  that  are  good.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  from  a  short 
trial  just  what  difference  may  exist  in 
feeding  value,  since  other  factors  enter 
into  the  question  of  performance,  but  a 
standard  brand  of  known  reputation  or 
a  home-mixed  feed  of  proper  composition 
should  prove  satisfactory.  M.  B.  d. 


Crossbreeding  Fowls 

Which  would  give  quicker  growing, 
more  full-breasted  broilers  and  capons, 
Dark  Coi’nish  cockerels,  9  pounds,  with 
large  Black  Giants  or  Dark  Cornish  with 
White  Rocks?  How  would  these  crosses 
for  this  purpose  compare  with  Red-Rock 
cross?  E.  J.  B. 

I  know  of  no  rule  by  which  the  results 


A  Lively  Lot  of  Young  Stock 


White  Wyandottes.  New  Jersey’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  contest  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  contributions  of  various  poultry 
organizations  of  the  State.  ' 


Delayed  Laying 

My  Barred  Rock  pullets,  six  months 
old,  have  not  begun  laying  yet.  Is  it  too 
soon  or  are  the  baby  chicks  from  a  slow- 
laying  breed?  They  get  wheat  every  day 
and  are  good  sized.  A  lot  of  them  are 
beginning  to  get  red  on  their  heads. 
When  they  are  seven  months  old  I  want  to 
start  to  give  them  laying  mash.  My 
neighbors  have  Barred  Rocks  laying  at 
5%  months  without  andy  mash,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  force  them  until  they  are  about 
seven  months  old.  Is  that  right? 

Pennsylvania.  F.  L.  G. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  to  give  these 
pullets  a  laying  mash  at  an  earlier  age 
than  six  months.  In  fact,  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  a  growing  mash 
and  a  laying  mash,  except  that  the  laying 
mash  may  be  somewhat  higher  in  pro¬ 
tein  content,  thus  supplying  this  element 
needed  for  egg  production  in  greater 
quantity  than  a  so-called  growing  mash 
might.  Protein  is  needed  for  growth, 
however,  and  should  be  supplied  in  the 
growing  period  by  one  of  the  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  tish  or  milk  in  some  form.  This 
refers  to  animal  protein,  which  is  needed 
in  addition  to  the  vegetable  proteins  found 
in  the  grains  and  milling  by-products. 

If  your  flock  has  not  been  fed  a  good 
mash  in  addition  to  the  wheat,  the  delay 
in  beginning  egg  production  is  explained. 
The  birds  have  undoubtedly  grown  and 
thrived  on  the  wheat  and  green  feed  diet 
but  they  have  been  slow  to  develop  the 
egg-laying  function  because  of  the  lack 
of  sufficient  protein  in  their  diet.  Ply- 
montli  Rocks  usually  begin  laying  at  from 
5R>  to  0  months  of  age.  Those  of  yours 
that  are  reddening  their  combs  will  soon 
lay  and  if  a  good  laying  mash  is  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  in  addition  to  the  wheat  or 
other  whole  grains,  others  should  soon 
follow.  M.  B.  D. 


of  crossing  breeds  of  fowls  may  be  de¬ 
termined  in  advance  of  experimental  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  crossing  of  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  has  become 
a  popular  method  of  producing  broilers 
of  merit  and  also  of  using  the  sex-linked 
law  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  chicks  at 
hatching  time. 

Crossing  the  B.  P.  Rock  male  with  the 
Red  female  produces  broilers  that  bring 
good  prices  in  the  market,  while  the  op¬ 
posite  cross  of  Red  male  with  Rock  fe¬ 
male  brings  out  the  sex-linked  coloring  in 
the  chicks,  the  pullet  chicks  being  all 
black  and  so  easily  distinguished  from  the 
cockerels.  This  gives  the  breeder  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dispose  of  his  chicks  at  hatch¬ 
ing  time  with  their  sex  known,  m.  B.  D. 


$500— 


AM  I  GLAD 
l  BOUGHT 

"'good  luck 

CHICKS 

TlEUHAUSER’S 
.  jm  M  "GOOD  LUCK" 
BABY  CHICKS 

Neuhauser  customers  report  big 
earnings  with  “Good  Luck” 
chicks . . .  that's  why  four  million 
chicks  are  hatched  yearly  to 
supply  the  demand.  24  “ GOOD 
LUCK ”  BREEDS  —  All  from 
bloodtested  breeders. 

SEXED 

Day-old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  in 
all  breeds.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 
Also  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 

TEN  MALE  CHICKS 

CD  CC  with  each  100  “A A” 
r  **  C  C  or  “AAA”  White  Leg. 
horns  unsexed  chicks.  Toe- 
punched  —  unrelated. 

CDCC  CALENDAR 
rivCC  CATALOG 

in  colors  tells  complete  profit 
story,  also  facts  about  cash 
prize  contest 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

Box  104  *»«  Napoleon,  Ohio 


HIGH-PRODUCTION  BRED  AND  UNRELATED 

With  Each  100  Chicks  on  Early  Orders 
Buy  Tomlin's  pre-mated  purebred  chicks  for 
Super-Profits  in  eggs  and  meat,  at  no  extra 
cost.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Big  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
— sexed  if  desired.  Extra  chicks  given  with 
our  Red -Rock  and  White  Leghorn-White 
Rock  Hybrid  pullet  and  male  chicks. 

Big,  healthy  chicks  that  glow  with  extra  vig¬ 
or-extra  sturdy— that  can  only  come  from 
breeders  high-production  bred,  expertly  fed, 
new-blood  mated,  reared  and  ranged  in  the 
open  up  to  11  months,  with  all  the  vital  and 
natural  health  from  God’s  own  sunshine.  How 
we  have  made  this  possible  is  explained.  Ev¬ 
ery  breeder  proved  after  test  to  be  CiHQA 
free  from  B.W.D.— 

100%  live  arrival  plus  m  ■■  n 
14-day  livability  ■  UP 
guarantee.  FREE  CATALOG  I 

9  9 


*4®! 

PULLETS 

SU9® 


CHICKS 

1  Dept  4024- a  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


Silver  (25th)  Anniversary 

BIood-Tested-Prodaction-Bred-Popular  Breeds 

For  25  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  Chicks.  This  year,  our  Silver 
Anniversary,  we’re  giving  extra  value. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

RHODE  IS.  REDS  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  guarantee  full  value  and  fair  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


STRICKLER’S 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


BIG  SIZE  BARRON  STRAIN 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  We 
import  direct  from  England.  Bred 
for  vigor  and  health  and  high 
winter  egg  production.  262  to  301 
cockerel  pedigree  matings.  Also 

„„  - -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ROCKS  and 

BRAHMAS.  All  State  Blood-tested.  New  low  prices. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BRED  for  satisfactory  Profits.  Large  type 
English  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  B.  XV.  D.  blood-tested  supervised 
breeders.  Free  folder  gives  FIVE  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Graham  Chicks  will  satisfy — make 
you  money!  BIG  birds,  BIG  eggs,  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor,  uniformity,  color.  Prices  low- 
wri  te  today. 

Graham’s  Hatchery  Box  R,  Nevada  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


AGAIN,  sweeping  wins!  Highest; 

Pen,  W.  New  York.  3  highest  Pens 
Life-time  Layers,  Vineland.  Highest 
Leghorn  Pens,  Storrs,  1934,  1935, 

1936.  Chicks,  270-348  Egg  Sired. 

Reasonable  Prices.  Free  Catalog 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— R.  1.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famousfor  health  and  large  marketeggs. Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by  200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf.N.Y. 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  the  Large  Tom 

_ _ _ Barron  Strain.  Our 

Breeders  are  all  oid  Hens  on  Mountain  range. 
Chick  prices _$8L50  and_$9_  per  lOO. 

Richfield,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  B ? 


\\e  specialize  in  Breeding  and  liatcning  oi  larger 
and  better  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Photos  of  our 
Farm  sent  FREE.  Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April  CHICKS.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Box  R, 
Richfield,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


RICHQUALITY  £  1 1  T,’oFA  %  ? 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

25  yean  Breeding  Behind  every  chick 

II  Breeder  certified  by  Cornell  Experts 
Male  from  official  R.O.P  Dam 

lVlKT  Bird  Blood  ,ested  for  BWD 

™  ■  ||  Hatching  egg  chalk  white— 24  oz.  min. 

95 %  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  weeks 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

Rick  Poultry  Farm  Box  R,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


YOUR  ONE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  GET  MAINES’  SUPERIOR  CHICKS. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST  NOW. 

Pare  Breds  or  Cross  Breeds  Special  for  Feb.  Mar. 

Barred  Male  Broiler  Chicks  Low  as  6c. 

A.  C.  HAWES  Union,  Me. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  8.00 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  8.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes  . .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


CUT  BABY  CHICK  MORTALITY 

With  Harder  Brooder  House.  Round — 12  &  14-ft. 
diam.  Wood.  2-in.  silo  stock;  tight  as  tank;  dry  floor; 
draft-free.  Special  low  price  January.  Get  complete 
information.  HARDER  SILO  COMPANY, 

72  So.  Grand  Street  -  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


TRAIL'S  END 
Certified  Blood 
Tested  Superior 
Quality  Bred 


Chicks 


Dependable  Chicks  of  Unquestionable  Quality 
300-Egg  blood  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Broiler 
L  llicks.  Chicks,  $6.90  per  hundred  up. 

Write  for  Free  information  and  Low  Prices. 

TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM,  Gordonsville,  Va. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  ONLY 

Every  chick  we  hatch  has  a  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  Sire  for 
its  Daddy.  6109  Ohio  Certified  Hens.  (Day-old  Pullets) . 
Liberal  early  order  discounts.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 


TURKEYS 


Catalog  Free. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  Choice 
Toms  for  sale.  Baby 
Poults,  Hatching  Eggs. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


M.  Bronze  Breeding  Toms  and  Hens 

Booking  orders  for  our  Virginia  Certified  poults  for 
1937.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  WOODSTOCK,  VA. 


R 


EID  TURKEY  FARM 
Freehold,  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


LARGE  EGG  SIZE  BREEDS 

White,  Brown.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Rocks;  White  Wyandottes,  New 
Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds;  White  and  Black 
Giants.  Red-Rock  Cross  Breeds,  Pullets  or  Cock¬ 
erels.  Write  for  our  catalog  of  money-making 
poultry — your  copy  is  ready  now. 

Our  Slogan — “Good  Chicks  for  Less  Money.” 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Box  R.  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 


BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


•  • 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


ftV.MAPLELAWN  LARGECHICKS 

r\Wv;  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Hatches  Every  Monday  &  Thursday 

WHITE  LEGHORN'S  —  S.  C.  REDS  —  BARRED  ROX 
WHITE  ROX  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
RED  -  ROCK  CROSS  BREED  —  MIXED  CHICKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested,  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Write  for  Special  cash  prices  and  FREE  CATALOG, 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 
7c  UP 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxRR.TMelHL^L.LLlRE.  Pa. 


BABCOCKS 


-k  IN  1937  BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM 

BABCOCK'S  FINEST  MATINGS 

GUARANTEE  — 100%  Pullorum  clean  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  on  every  order  of  Babcock's  chicks. 
Last  spring’s  mortality  on  all  Babcock  chicks  in  the  hands 
of  customers  was  less  than  2%  to  three  weeks  of  age. 
Customers  didn't  even  lose  their  "extras.”  SUPERIOR 
BREEDING — We  have  used  America’s  finest  strains  for  a 
foundation.  Many  customers  report  best  production  and  largest  eggs  of  their  entire 
experience.  1937  CATALOG — FREE.  Gives  you  full  details  on  breeding,  livability, 
blood-testing,  and  testimonials.  Special  discount  if  you  order  early. 
BABCOCK'S  HATCHERY—  539  R  West  State  Street,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
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Kerr  Chicks  Are  Physically  Fit 

Your  are  sure  when  you  order  Kerr’s 
lively  chicks  that  they  will  live,  thrive 
and  grow.  They  come  from  stock 
bred  to  lay  —  and  to  keep  on  laying. 

Egg  Laying  Contest  winnings  prove  this. 

Kerr  uses  all  scientific  safe-guards 
to  assure  your  profit.  Every  breeder  is 
banded  and  blood-tested  every  year. 


Kerr  Chicks  are  exceptionally  strong  — 
careful  selection  is  the  constant  watchword. 

We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  —  backed 
by  29  years’  honest  dealing  with  poultry 
raisers.  We  have  all  the  popular  breeds. 

Write  for  FREE  Chick  Book,  Prices  and 
Advance  Order  Discount  Offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES.,  Inc 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


19  RAILROAD  AYE. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.-Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden;  N.  Binehamtom,  T^ddletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna.  Lancaster,  Scranton, 

Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich:  Del. — Selbyville.  C Address  Dept.  JV.) 

OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PFNN  A  tu PFRVKFn  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder  that  has 
I  LIUl/i.  SUPERVISED  teeu  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by  the  Tube  Agglutination  let 
in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That  s  why  our  CHICK  sales 
creased  90%  last  season. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  '°0  IWU 

White  Leghorns  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” . 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rooks  “True  to  Type”.. . 

White  Wyandottes — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better  . 10  00  100  00 

NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES  “Penna  Supervised” . 'X'JX  «ooo 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”....... . 1075  127  50 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”.. . ‘rig  K/.ou 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate  . •  •  8’75 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA.  . 

"Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania. 


Send  Ilouj- Handsome  flew  1937 

CflLEflDRR  CHTHLOG  fhee 


Order  Early  and  Get  FREE  FEED  with 

WOLF  "Farmers'  Friend"  CHICKS 

Send  today  for  facts  on  how  you  can  make  more  money  the  year  around  with  Wolf 
“Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks.  Read  about  our  1 1  money-making  breeds  .  .  .  read  how  our 
flocks  are  A.  P.  A.  Inspected  and  Registered,  Bloodtested  and  again  improved  with  R.O.P. 
.  .  _  .  .  breeding  stock  from  nationally-known  breeders  . . .  AND  GET  OUR  LOW  PRICES. 

M  for  Send  now  for  this  big,  handsome  Chick  Book  and  Calendar  showing  our  own  birds  in  ac- 
GREATF.R  UVAB1UTY.  tual  color.  Order  3  weeks  early  and  get  first  two  weeks  feed  Free.  Send  Postcard  I  oday! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 

■  '■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDSin  State— kept  pure  blood¬ 
ed  from  start.  Our  chicles  develop  early,  make  “no 
molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  Wz  months  and  insure  high 
production  when  eggs  Are  high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such 
characteristic  breeding  features.  Our  own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  high  record 
B.O.P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited  insures  100%  freedom  from  B.  W.  D. — 
no  reactors.  Order  these  ■‘ability-proven”  chicks  NOW.  Excellent  Breeding 

Cockerels  For  Sale.  Fine  New  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  Today! 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  STATE  BLOODTESTED 

GET  OCR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES  ON  1937  CHICKS 
NOW.  Big  Savings!  Large  Early  Order  Discounts! 
Free  Feed  With  Chicks! 

Hatches  year  round  —  mostly  15,000  weekly  —  400,000 
sold  last  season!  All  breeders  carefully  culled  to  pro¬ 
mote  vitality,  type  and  egg  production, 
TURKEY  POULTS  this  year  —  from  State  blood-tested 
and  supervised  breeders.  Get  our  prices.  Write  today. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Box  601  Ephrata,  Penna. 


New  Hampshires 

-  •  r 

White  Leghorns 

• 

White  a 
Barred  Rocks 

• 

Bl.  u  Wh.  Giants 
Turkey  Poults 


Up-State  Egg  Contest  i 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment.  Report  for  week  ending  Dee.  23 : 
Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 


J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

771 

782 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

747 

748 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 

710 

706 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y. .. 

711 

699 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y. . , . 

70S 

696 

Rich  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

671 

679 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

677 

677 

R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del. 

671 

672 

Champion  W.  L.  Home.  N.  Y. 

690 

662 

East  Side  Leg  Farm,  N.  Y. .. 

672 

652 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

Townsley  Hatcheries,  Ohio.. 

695 

6S0 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

613 

596 

Philip  S.  Davis.  N.  H . 

652 

576 

B.  P.  Rocks— 

Dryden  Pltry  B.  Farm,  Cal.. 

742 

716 

Glen  Spring  Corp.,  N.  Y . 

703 

6S8 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 

650 

623 

Mapes  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

674 

603 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Pltry  B.  Farm,  Cal.. 

750 

752 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm.  Mich.. 

725 

719 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

720 

713 

W.  A.  Seidel.  Texas . 

682 

701 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y. ... 

721 

6S3 

Guy  A.  Leader.  Pa . 

700 

669 

Spring  B.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

702 

669 

Stroehlein  Bros.,  N.  J . 

695 

662 

J.  L.  Upson.  N.  Y . 

696 

659 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

6S1 

651 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 

67S 

719 

Douglaston  M.  Farm,  N.  Y. .. 

695 

699 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 

713 

695 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass. 

673 

691 

New  Hampshires — 

Nedlar  Farm,  N.  II . 

671 

6S8 

McKune  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. .. 

6S3 

615 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twitchell,  N.H. 

64S 

627 

Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report 
of  12th  week  ending  December  23,  1936 : 

First  and  second  honors  for  the  12th 
week  of  the  contest  went  to  E.  B.  Par- 
menter’s  two  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds,  with 
65  eggs,  67.55  points,  and  63  eggs  and 
66.20  points.  Third  honors  went  to  J.  A. 
Hanson’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  scoring 
66.20  points  and  laying  64  eggs. 

The  10  high  pens  for  the  week  were — 
R.  I.  R..  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass.,  67 
points,  65  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmen¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  66—63 ;  W.  L.,  ,T.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  66 — 64 ;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  Mich.,  64 — 63 ;  W.  L.,  Reinker 
Poultry  Farm,  Pa..  63 — 62 ;  W.  L.,  Guy 
A.  Leader.  Pa..  63—63;  4V.  L..  G.  E. 
Tanger,  Pa.,  62 — 62 ;  W.  L..  Millbroolc 
Poultry  Farm.  Pa.,  62 — 64 ;  W.  L..  Rose- 
lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.  61 — 61 ;  W. 
L .,  Creighton  Bros.,  Ind.,  61 — 59. 

High  pens  each  breed  for  the  week. — 
R.  I.  R..  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass..  67 
points,  65  eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son,  Ore.,  66—64;  N.  IL.  S.  C.  Houck, 
Pa..  60—59 ;  B.  P.  R..  Riley  Poultry 
Farm,  Ind.,  55—57;  W.  P.  R..  Co-op.  B. 
&  H.  Co.,  Ohio,  50—49;  Buff  L.,  Win. 
W.,  Lehman,  Pa..  31—35. 


Feather  Picking 

I  have  about  60  eight-weeks-old  chick¬ 
ens  weighing  about  1 %  pounds  each.  I 
hare  had  a  great  deal  of  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  them  from  chicks,  but  in  the  past 
few  weeks  they  have  become  cannibalistic, 
and  three  have  been  killed  from  being 
picked.  L.  K.  K. 

Chickens  or  older  fowls  that  are  closely 
confined  are  apt  to  acquire  the  vice  of 
feather  picking,  leading  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  cannibalism  through  attacking 
the  vent  and  sometimes  disembowling  the 
attacked  bird.  It  is  a  difficult  vice  to 
overcome  as  the  taste  of  fresh  blood  may 
render  the  cannibal  bird  almost  uncon¬ 
trollable.  An  outdoor  run  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  possible  in  order  that  the  chicks 
or  older  fowls  may  find  something  be¬ 
sides  their  fellows  to  occupy  their  atten¬ 
tion.  The  flock  should  be  watched  and  a 
bleeding  bird  should  have  the  torn  parts 
daubed  with  tar  or  one  of  the  “no-pick” 
ointments,  and  then  be  removed.  A  pick- 
out  paste  may  also  be  made  from  two 
ounces  of  pine  tar,  one  ounce  powdered 
bitter  aloes  and  enough  tincture  of  iodine 
to  dilute  the  mass  to  the  desired  con¬ 
sistency. 

Poultrymen  who  operate  upon  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale  and  must  protect  many 
birds  sometimes  use  what  is  called  a  vent 
shield.  This  is  simply  a  metal  shielt 
large  enough  to  cover  the  vent  and  helc 
by  a  large  safety  pin  passed  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  shield  to  form  a  freely 
movable  hinge,  while  the  other  bar  of  the 
pin  is  passed  through  the  tough  proturb- 
erance  from  which  the  tail  feathers  grow. 
These  shields  may  be  attached  to  pxxllets 
going  into  Winter  quarters  and  allowec 
to  remain  there  during'  the  life  of  the 
bird.  m.  b.  d. 


H.  E.  Nock 


This  year  prove  to  your¬ 
self  the  amazing  profit 
possibilities  of  Nock’s 
famous  quality  chicks. 
High  record  stock.  40,000 
breeders  lxand-culled  and 
bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 
by  official  state  agency. 
Steady  consistent  layei's 
of  lai'ge  size  eggs.  Su¬ 
perior  meat  quality. 


IO  MILLION  CHICKS 

can’t  be  wrong.  Snow  Hill  Hatcheries 
produced  and  sold  10  million  chicks  to 
satisfied  customers  since  1929.  Each 
vear  demand  for  Nock’s  famous  qual¬ 
ity  chicks  has  increased.  Old  customers 
return  to  buy  again.  Join  the  thousands 
making  big  profits  rais¬ 
ing  Nock’s  Chicks. 

ALL  STANDARD  VARIETIES 

Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  New 
Hampshires,  Red-Bock  Cross¬ 
breds,  and  Sex-linked  cockerels 
and  pullets.  Hatches  every  das’. 

Write  today  for  BIG  FREE 
CATALOG  and  prices. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 


BOX  41  SNOW  HILL,  MD. 
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CHICKS  tii 

■  of  DEPENDABLE  BREEDING 

This  is  a  strain  that  is  making 
money  for  hundreds  of  poultry- 
men.  Noted  for  vitality,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  fastgrowth.  55 years’ 
breeding.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
New  discounts  for  early  orders. 
A  small  deposit  books  your  or¬ 
der;  balance  C.O.D.  Write  today. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  17  Chestertown,  Md. 

TRUSLOW 


SAVE  10% 
ORDER  NOW 


Buy  Chicks  Years  Experience 

From  carefully  selected  well-bred  stock.  Choice  of  15 
leading,  profit -making  breeds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  low  prices. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  202,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


nr  Ann  TCCTm  N.  H.  Beds,  Bed  Box,  Barred 
IjLtvJUU-  1  DO  1  VjU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  I  PnhAPnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LtyilUI  11»  8  W.  Pullets 

Fall  Hatched  Pullets,  Breeding  Males 

circular!  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Rook- 
Rod  Crosses  $9.00.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds,  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Shipments  from 
January  to  August  1937.  Catalog  FRETS, 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

tuil  a w 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY 
CHICKS  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  liow  to  raise  ducks  for 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGEWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34,  LaRue.  Ohio 


BRONZE  D  fft  ||  I  T  C 

BOURBON  RED  •  U  U  i.  I  U 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILLIS,  MASS. 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  8 
mos.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  for 

sale.  Cat.  Free.  Gosnen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Tropical  Fish  in  the  Home  Aquarium 

By  George  R .  Bishop 


In  recent  years  the  raising  of  tropical 
fish  has  become  quite  a  fad.  Many  have 
found  it  an  entertaining  as  well  as  a 
profitable  pastime.  Naturally,  in  raising 
these  beautiful  fish  a  good  bit  of  both 
physical  and  mental  labor  is  necessary. 
Before  telling  you  of  the  different  hardier 
kinds  of  tropicals  suited  for  the  average 
home;  with  its  shifting  temperatures;  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  your  having  a  “balanced 
aquarium”  and  the  part  it  plays  in  mak¬ 
ing  your  fish  physically  happy. 

For  fish  to  live  they  must  have  oxygen. 
This  oxygen  must  be  in  the  water.  Wafer, 
with  fish  and  no  plants  in  it,  would 
eventually  become  devoid  of  oxygen  and 
the  fish  suffocate.  Fish,  then,  inhale 
oxygen  and  as  all  animals  do,  exhale 
carbon  dioxide.  Plants  on  the  other 
hand  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  and  give 
off  oxygen.  Thus  water  plants  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  replenish  the  oxygen  supply  in 
the  water.  So  now  we  know  that  a  bal¬ 
anced  aquarium  is  one  in  which  there 
are  enough  fish  to  supply  the  plants  with 
carbon  dioxide  and,  mainly,  enough 
plants  to  supply  the  fish  with  oxygen. 
Roughly  a  three-gallon  tank,  well  planted, 
should  hold  10  fish  that  are  one  to  three 
ipches  long.  This  does  not  include  gold¬ 
fish,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  more 
water  space. 

With  tropicals  sudden  temperature 
changes  are  disastrous.  A  gradual 
change  of  10  or  more  degrees  generally 
will  not  hurt  them.  The  ideal  growing 
temperature  is  from  70  to  75  degrees 
Fain*.  This  is  the  average  living  room 
temperature.  It  should  never  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  water  in  a  balanced 
.  tank.  Most  people  have  a  tendency  to 
overfeed  their  fish  ;  this  clouds  the  water 
and  makes  a  change  absolutely  necessary. 
When  feeding,  the  best  way  is  to  drop 
in  only  such  food  as  will  be  immediately 
eaten.  Tropicals  should  never  be  placed 
in  water  that  has  been  standing  for  less 
than  one  week.  When  cleaning  the  glass 
in  the  tank  it  is  well  to  syphon  off  the 
water,  clean  the  tank,  then  run  the  water- 
back  through  a  piece  of  cheesecloth.  The 
water  in  a  properly  planted  tank  will 
never  get  stale.  When  adding  to  or 
changing  the  water  be  sure  that  the  new 
water  is  the  same  temperature  or  slightly 
warmer  than  that  in  the  tank.  Usually 
I  leave  the  new  water  in  the  same  room 
as  my  tanks  over  night,  thus  assuring  a 
similarity  of  temperature.  Avoid  all 
drafty  window  sills.  Tropical  fish  are 
nearly  all  good  jumpers,  so  be  warned : 
keep  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  tanks  all 
the  time.  This  will  slow  up  temperature 
changes  and  also  keep  dust  out  of  the 
tank  while  confining  the  fish  to  their  na¬ 
tive  element.  Several  of  mine  have  died 
from  jumping  out  simply  because  I  for¬ 
got  to  cover  the  tank  after  feeding.  Do 
not  worry  about  the  cover  fitting  too 
tight,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
oxygen  supplied  by  the  plants  is  sufficient 
to  feed  the  fish  all  the  “air”  they  need. 
Snails  are  attractive  and  help  keep  the 
glass  clean.  The  fish  dealers  have  some 
very  good  foods  on  the  market.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  fish,  like  any  other  animal,  re¬ 
spond  to  a  change  of  food,  so  a  variety 
of  food  and  chopped  worms  once  a  week 
will  make  your  fish  grow.  The  worms 
act  as  a  physic  and  in  a  small  aquarium 
are  a  necessity. 

Among  tropicals  we  have  different 
ways  and  kinds  of  breeding  fish.  There 
are  live-bearer,  the  bubble-nest  builders, 
spawn  droppers,  mouth-breeders  and  ad¬ 
hesive  egg-layers. 

The  Rainbow  Fish  (Guppy) 

All  amateurs  should  start  with  this 
delightful  little  denizen  of  the  not  so 
“briny  deep.”  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  easiest  tropicals  to  raise,  but  no 
tropical  collection  is  complete  without 
several  pairs  of  the  little  fellows.  The 
male  is  about  an  inch  long  with  a  wide 
flag-shaped  tail.  When  seen  under  a 
good  light  you  will  realize  that  this  crea¬ 
ture  has  been  well  named  “rainbow  fish,” 
as  every  imaginable  color  seems  to  be 
spread  over  its  body.  Both  the  tail  and 
dorsal  fin  have  color  markings.  What 
color  one  male  guppy  misses,  the  next 
one  will  have.  In  a  large  tank  of  these 
beauties  you  will  rarely  find  two  that  are 
colored  alike.  The  female,  on  .the  other 
hand,  is  a  dull  silver  gray.  The  female 
guppy,  when  ready  to  have  a  family,  gets 
quite  fat.  When  the  prospective  mother 
reaches  this  stage  we  isolate  her  in  a 
bowl  or  tank  of  her  own ;  one  well 
stocked  with  floating  plants.  The  plants 
are  necessary  in  large  quantity,  as  the 
parent  is  cannibalistic  and  the  babies 
must  have  something  to  hide  in.  The 
young  rainbows  are  born  alive.  Some 
growers  claim  that  at  least  50  young  are 
born  at  every  hatching.  Guppies  will 
have  young  on  an  average  of  once  a 
month.  You  needn’t  worry  about  getting 
too  many  fisb  as,  judging  from  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  10  to  15  seem  to  be  all  they 
can  save.  When  the  babies  are  seen  in 
the  tank  return  the  adult  to  the  large 
tank.  The  babies  are  about  a  quarter 
inch  long  and  seem  to  be  all  eyes  and  a 
tail.  Special  food  may  be  obtained  at 
any  pet  shop.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
overfeed,  for  any  decaying  food  in  the 
tank  leaves  the  small  fish  open  to  attacks 
from  fungus  diseases.  Do  not  move  the 
baby  fish  to  another  jar  or  bowl,  as  they 


bruise  so  easily  that  any  change,  however 
slight,  is  certain  to  hurt  them. 

The  Swordtail 

The  swordtail  is  classed  in  the  same 
group  as  the  guppy,  as  it  is  likewise  a 
live-bearer.  This  fish  comes  from  two  to 
four  inches  long.  The  male  is  long  and 
slender,  giving  a  very  graceful  appear¬ 
ance.  The  body  is  a  beautiful  iridescent 
green.  If  we  consider  a  full-grown 
sw*ordtail,  the  body  itself  is  but  two 
inches  long,  while  from  the  base  of  the 
tail  fin,  yet  growing  straight  out  from  the 
body,  there  is  two  inches  more  of  a  very 
realistic  sword.  This  is  green  with  an 
edging  of  red.  It  is  hard  to  find  any¬ 
thing  prettier  than  a  well-grown  pair  of 
these  fish.  The  female  is,  hodily,  as  long 
as  the  male  but  has  no  sword.  The  body 
of  the  female  is  also  somewhat  thicker 
that  that  of  its  male.  Under  a  good 
light  the  body  coloring  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  male.  The  young  fish  are 
born  to  the  swordtail  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  guppy.  In  this  case  also 
the  female  should  be  separated  from  the 
other  large  fish  during  the  hatching  pe¬ 
riod.  She  should  also  be  removed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  young  are  born.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  rainbows  you  will  get 
anywhere  from  10  to  50  babies  at  a  time. 

Platties  are  very  friendly  little  fish, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  guppy,*  yet 
smaller  than  the  swordtail,  in  shades  of 
black,  red  and  orange.  Leopard  fish  are 
about  the  same  size  as  the  guppies.  The 
male  is  beautifully  colored  with  black 
and  white.  Won’t  do  in  a  community 
tank  as  it  likes  to  chew  the  tails  of  the 
other  fish.  The  female  is  a  plain  olive 
color.  Sailfish  is  shaped  more  on  the 
goldfish  style,  but  of  a  dotted  white  and 
brown  marking.  The  dorsal  fin  when 
spread  extends  the  full  length  of  the  fish 
and  closely  resembles  a  sail.  Is  quite 
friendly  with  other  fish.  The  black  Mol- 
liensia  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  fish.  The  body  is  long  and  slender, 
about  the  size  of  the  swordtail,  sometimes 
a  bit  larger.  The  color  is  jet  black.  The 
two  gills  of  the  fish  are  a  real  silver.  This 
color  can  only  be  seen  when  the  fish 
breathes.  The  black  Molly  has  been 
crossed  with  the  sail-fill  and  on  this  hy¬ 
brid  they  have  obtained  the  long  dorsal 
sail-shaped 

Egg-layers  or  Spawners 

This  class  of  fish  is  much  harder  to 
breed,  especially  in  the  amateur's  tank 
during  the  Winter  when  the  temperature 
skips  around  a  bit  even  in  the  most  care¬ 
fully-kept  living-room.  The  spawning  fish 
generally  need  a  separate  aquarium  and 
special  conditions  according  to  their 
needs.  Suppose  we  take  the  case  of  the 
zebra  fish.  This  little  chap  is  one  of  the 
flashiest  and  fastest  swimmers  known  to 
aquarists.  He  is  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  long.  The  coloring  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  a  zebra,  although  the  stripes 
run  the  length  of  the  body.  The  stripes 
are  shiny  blue,  the  fins  being -colored  the 
same  as  the  body.  For  breed  purposes 
they  should  have  a  12-inch  tank  or  a 
bowl  of  like  diameter.  The  water  should 
not  be  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  The  bottom  must  be  covered  with 
small  stones  about  the  size  of  marbles. 
The  parents  should  be  separated  for  a 
week.  This  gives  the  female  time  to  get 
a  bit  fat.  Some  say  to  put  the  fish  into 
the  spawning  tank  at  night  when  they 
can’t  see  each  other.  At  any  rate  you 
get  about  the  same  results  doing  it  in 
the  day.  Try  to  arrange  the  tank  so 
that  it  will  get  an  overhead  light  x*ather 
than  light  from  the  side.  You  won’t 
need  any  plants  in  the  tank.  The  fish 
will  not  spawn  unless  there  is  a  rocky 
bottom  for  the  eggs  to  settle  in  among 
the  cracks.  Never  have  snails  when  you 
are  spawning  your  fish.  Fish  eggs  are  a 
favorite  snail  delicacy.  Leave  the  fish  in 
this  tank  for  three  days,  then  remove.  If 
you  can't  see  the  eggs  keep  the  fish 
separated.  If  no  young  fish  have  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  end  of  three  days  then  re¬ 
turn  your  fish  to  the  spawning  tank  and 
repeat.  The  young  fish  of  the  egg-layers 
are  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  live- 
bearers.  It  takes  a  good  pair  of  eyes  to 
see  them.  They  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  very  thin  thread  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  When  the  young- 
fish  appear  put  some  floating  plants  in 
the  tank  with  them.  Feeding  these  babies 
is  something  of  a  problem.  Infusoria, 
which  is  the  food  necessary,  is  simply  mi¬ 
croscopic  organisms  that  the  baby  fish 
must  have  to  feed  on.  This  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  putting  a  few  tufts  of  grass  or 
some  lettuce  leaves  in  a  jar  of  water  and 
letting  this  ferment.  It  will  be  ready  in 
two  days,  if  kept  in  a  warm  place.  I 
would  suggest  making  a  fresh  jar  every 
two  days  Rhus  using  the  old  one  till  the 
new  infusoria  is  ready.  The  feeding- 
quality  would  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
tank.  A  two-quart  bowl  would  get  about 
tvvo  teaspoons  of  infusoria  water  a  day. 
If  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tank 
gets  a  film  over  it  just  scoop  off  with  a 
spoon  and  don’t  feed  for  a  day  or  two. 
That  would  be  caused  by  overfeeding. 

A ou  should  have  about  200  young  ones 
the  first  few  days.  They  will  gradually 
begin  to  disappear  (die  off).  The  ama¬ 
teur  may  consider  himself  lucky  to  get  25 
young  to  live  for  him.  As  the  fish  get 
larger  they  may  be  fed  on  any  of  the 
well-pulverized  fish  foods.  But' be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  overfeed,  as  baby  fish  cannot 
live  in  sour  water. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  71. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

It  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 

and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 

BARGAIN  —  One  acre,  Ulster  County  poultry 
farm,  full  equipment.  ADVERTISER  3028, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  farmer  with  own  help 
wants  to  buy  or  rent  stocked  and  equipped 
dairy  farm  of  about  20  head;  good  land  and 
buildings;  good  proposition  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 1’4  acres,  residence  and  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  main  highway.  25  miles  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  electricity;  cash  $950.  ADVERTISER 

3033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm,  up-to-date. 
ADVERTISER  3038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  115  acres,  located  in  Central 
New  York;  stock  and  tools:  $9,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MUST  SELL  at  once,  near  Albany,  large  modern, 
well-equipped  and  stocked  broiler  and  poultry 
farm:  good  income,  small  down  payment. 
HONIG  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

VERY  SPECIAL  ■ —  Medium-size,  sun-ripened, 
tree-colored,  sweet,  juicy  oranges  for  juice 
purposes;  hushel  box,  10  to  12  dozen  delicious 
fruit,  express  prepaid.  $2.65:  serving  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  five  years.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 

HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed:  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines,  not  artificially  col¬ 
ored,  delivered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per 
bushel.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  sweet  potatoes  for  apples, 
honey,  maple  syrup,  purebred  pigs,  etc.  Write 
J.  P.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

PURE  VERMONT  HONEY  —  Liquid  5  pounds 
$1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with  comb 
$1.25,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid:  nature’s 
healthy  sweet.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont. 

TREE-RIPENED  INDIAN  River  oranges  or 
grapefruit,  55-lb.  box,  express  paid  east  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  juice  $2.75,  juice  and  table  $3, 
table  $3.25.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point, 
Florida. 

POPCORN,  SHELLED,  10  lbs.  postpaid  third 
zone  $1.50.  B.  H.  MARSHALL,  Brookline, 

N.  H. 

HONEY — 120  lbs.  fancy  clover  $10,  white  $9.50, 
light  and  amber  $9:  mixed,  buckwheat-golden- 
rod  $S.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

TREE-RIPENED  SOUTH  Florida  oranges  or 
grapefruit  or  mixed;  standard  crate  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $4,  half  crate  $3,  express  prepaid  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River;  highest  quality  fruit; 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  money  order  requested. 
IDYLWILD  NURSERIES,  Paul  W.  Smith,  Man¬ 
ager,  Rt.  2,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

PURE  rORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.90,  prepaid  third 
zone;  ship  Mondays  and  Thursdays  only;  satis¬ 
faction  assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro, 
N.  Y. 

IIONEY  —  60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

$2,70,  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $4.80,  amber  $4.80, 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.60;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  $5:  sample  15c. 
WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

TREE  -  RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges  —  sweet, 
juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  grapefruit, 
heavy,  tender  and  flavory,  price  $1.50;  assorted 
$1.75;  tangerines  $1.75:  absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed!  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 

OYSTERS  —  Chesapeake  Bay’s  tasty  salt  water 
oysters,  gallon  $2.20,  postpaid.  CAPTAIN 

WILLIAM  G.  NOWELL,  Shadyside,  Md. 

CHOICE  NEW  white  clover  honey  in  new  60’s 
$5;  sample  13  cts.  NOAII  BORDNER,  IIol- 
gate,  Ohio. 

HONEY— Fine  white  clover,  60  lbs.  here  $5.40; 

10  postpaid  $1.60.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

HONEY,  I.IGnT  or  dark,  5-lb  pail  60e  plus 
postage,  shipping  weight  6  lbs.;  6  pails  $3.25, 
plus  postage,  shipping  weight  34)4  lbs.  MAR¬ 
GARET  YAW,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 

FLORIDA’S  BEST  fruit;  selected  table  size,  de¬ 
licious,  sweet  juicy  oranges  and  grapefruit; 
best  ever;  bushel  box,  one  kind  or  mixed  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  $2.83:  serving  It.  N.-Y.  readers 
live  years.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando, 
Florida. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  ai 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no  cerea 
no  water;  3  lbs.  $1.90  prepaid  third  zone;  sh 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  only;  satisfaction  a 
sured,  GEO,  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y, 


a  LBS.  SnELLBARK  or  black  walnut  kernels 
$2.50  prepaid;  under  5  lbs.  60c  lb.;  pecan 
halves  60c  lb.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.30,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  0.  0.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  clean-  hand-picked, 
highest  quality,  $1.25  2  pounds  postpaid. 

H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


Miscellan  eous 


juice;  very  juicy,  sweet,  medium-size  juice 
oranges,  sun-ripened,  tree-colored,  fresh-picked, 
bushel  box,  10  to  12  dozen,  express  prepaid 
$2.63;  good  keepers;  safe  delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols,  rifles,  etc.;  describe 
fully.  JAMES  SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 


FOR  SALE — 9,000-egg  American  incubator,  used 
only  tliret  seasons;  coal  heated.  V.  F.  HIL- 
LIGAS,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  used  six-can  electric  milk  cooling 
^unit  complete;  price.  BOX  34,  Mahopae  Falls. 

FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant,  automatic,  32- 
volt,  with  batteries;  good  condition;  $250  cash. 
A.  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Good  used  milking  machine  com¬ 
plete;  prefer  DeLaval  or  Universal;  will  buy 
up  to  six  single  units,  pump  pipe,  washer  com¬ 
plete;  give  descriptive  information  and  lowest 
cash  price  in  your  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 20-horse-power  Diesel  engine,  per¬ 
fect  condition;  will  deliver;  price  $150. 
FRANK  B.  STARK,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Slender  hickory  or  oak  poles  on 
stump,  not  over  seven  inches  across  butt,  60 
slate  quantity  and  price.  H.  L. 
GOURDINE,  5  Hill  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


F f.u s t  Posts;  write  for  prices,  size. 
JOHN  STEITZ,  Mellonville,  N.  Y. 

BALED  HAY,  30  tons,  $450.  HOMER  GREEN, 

Crystal  Run,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Red  cedar  poles,  for  rustic  garden 

and  lenee.  Write  CARLSON  &  LASHER, 
Cermantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Several  small  rag  hooked  ru'*s  re- 

^  paired.  THISTLE WOODE  FARM,  Hatboro, 

WANTED— Books  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Mark 

Twain  HOW  ARD  LENNON  Watertown, 
Times,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

^  AN  TED  TO  PURCHASE  five  hundred  feet  old 

hardwood  flooring  10  inches  or  wider;  also  in¬ 
terested  old  paneling  and  mantels;  mail  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  delivered.  B.  A.  BRAND  Bed¬ 
ford  Village,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 300  bundles  of  wood  laths  three 

v  fcovc“gVx^rr  reasonable.  HENRY  HENKEL 
&  SONS,  INC.,  o7  County  Avenue,  Secaucus, 


1  1  ,l  p-  tractor,  attachments, 

anted— Small  farm  tractor  attach¬ 
ments,  oO  miles  New  York.  PHILIP  M  Vk 
K1ELL,  11-20  Welling  Court,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — One  or  two  middle-aged  persons  as 
boarders  on  farm,  Christian  home,  moderate 
rates.  MRS.  H.  A.  HEATH,  Port  Murrav, 

iN  •  J . 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  and  elderlv  people  to 

board;  nice  warm  rooms.  ELLA  BRITTON 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  CARE  for  child.  GRACE  EWELL 

W  arsaw,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


IF/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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14  Years  a  Breeding  Farm 


Write  for 
Free  Cataloo 

B  \RRON  LEGHORNS — Entire  flock  Barron  Strain 
bred  for  big-tvpe  and  heavy,  consistent  production. 
Our  3  and  i  year-old  birds  averaging  better  than 
40%  in  November. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE?! — Through  constant,  close, 
selection  and  breeding,  Lyndeil  Farms  aro  able  to 
offer  a  bird  of  true  N.  H.  type,  giving  Quid; 
growth,  large  body  and  egg  size,  non-broodmess 
to  the  minimum  and,  most  of  all,  great  endurance 

and  vitality.  „  ; , 

BLOODTESTED— By  State.  Flock  average  of  213 
eggs  for  all  birds.  Eggs  only,  free  from  tints,  and 
25  oz.  or  better,  are  used  in  our  most  modern 
up-to-date  hatchery'. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  AS  TO  QUALITY 
LYNDELL  FARMS 

0.  lackson  Meyer,  Jr.  Box  G-56,  Lyndeil,  Pa. 


Big  Discounts  for  Early  Chick  Orders 

This  vear  order  chicks  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  It's  your  safeguard  against 
inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  superior  Quality 
good  service  and  reasonable  prices.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  Btrong,  healthy,  vigorous,  targe  type, 

18  favorite  varieties,  all  bred  for  hign  production  or 
large  choice  eggs.  Every  chick  from  stock  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method. 
Chick  losses  within  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Send  postcard. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


4& 6  ”S3>*  PULLETS 


MS  and  SEXED  CHICKS 


2.2 


1  Dandy  Contests!  $1,000  in  CASH  PRIZES  for  those 
who  simply  write  in  for  RUSK’S  FREE  BABY  CHICK 
CATALOG.  Nothing  to  buy  or  sell!  And  a  $1,250  CASH 
PRIZE  CONTEST  if  you  become  a  RUSK  CUSTOMER. 

Send  iox  FREE  CATALOG.  Tells  all  about  Rusk’s  day- 
old  chick  specialties:  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Jersey  Giants,  as 
well  as  12  other  popular  pure  breeds;  Rusk’s 
t  SEXED  pullet  or  male  (caponized,  if  desired) 
chicks ;  started  chicks,  PULLETS,  etc.  13th  consecutive  year  blood  test¬ 
ing.  SENSATIONAL  PRICES!  Writ*  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

RUSK  FARM,  Box  1142-A,  WINDSOR,  MO., 
or  Box  1142-A,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


is 


GASSON’S  VSffi  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm  and  Certified  Hatch  - 
err.  Eleventh  year  trapnesting  15U0  birds  under 
official  it  O.  P.  Supervision.  31#  of  the  flock  ap¬ 
proved  as  It.  O.  P.  Breeders  in  1935,  43#  in  1933,  4S# 
in  1934.  and  51#  in  1935.  Fourteen  years  ot  blood, 
testing.  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and  R.  O.  P. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels  for  sale.  Catalog  FREE. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  I)  -  -  -  Versailles,  Ohio 


I 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
/■''Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

dr  Xee  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
1>.  found  100#  free,  no  reactors  !  Money  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOLL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  H. 


I 


f 


dUlvich 


fPR  WHITE 
7'7" '  LEGHORNS 


STATE  BLOODTESTED 

27  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS.  S00  birds  under 
trapnest.  Correct  hatched  chicks  from  lngli 
production  birds,  at  a  price  the  poultryman 
can  afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

(Also  Individual  Pedigree  Cockerels  for  sale.) 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS 

B0X  4  -  MT.  AETNA,  PA. 


I  You  Answer  This  Ad  PROMPTLY 
II*  I  Will  Send  You  FREE 

II  PROFIT-SHARING  CERTIFICATE 
Worth  $3.00  On  Every  100  Day-Olds 


1  RERUN-QUALITY  ”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Pullets— Chicks— Cockerels 
Money-Making  Strain  37  Years  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested.  Mountain  reared.  Trapnested. 

Big  White  Birds.  Free  Catalog  explain*  all. 

KERLIN’S  POULTY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Bd„  Centre  Hall.  Pa. 


mm  bm  GO  market 

■  H  I^^^Bprices  of 

■  ■  UsflFABS. 

■  See  the 

'HLJBF  B  market  page  ' 

H  of  this  pa¬ 

per.  They1 
sell  for  much  more  than  fowl 
and  chicken.  Breed  sciuabs,  get 
these  good  prices.  We  tell  you 
where  and  how.  Only  25  day* 
from  hatch  to  market  age.  See  our  prices  for  Roys' 
breeders.  Send  stamp  for  informing  picture  book. 

PR  CO.,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 

BANKER'S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodfiox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

EWING’S  white  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
liardv  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T. EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


PUirifC  ALL  KINDS,  from  healthy,  sturdy. 

blood-tested  flocks.  Early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 

HATCHERY,  Ml  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


POirL’C  Pullets,  Vear  around.  Rocks,  Reds  Quality. 

BROOKS  FARRAR,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

25c 


LEADING  POULTRY  PAPER 

Bead  Poultry  Tribune,  the  only  poultry  maga¬ 
zine  that  operates  its  own  experimental  fann.  .. 

Eastern  edition,  25c  a  year,  5  years  for  $1.00.  _  _ 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  5G,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

Big  money  In  turkeys,  ln- 
i  vestigate  modern  methods; 
,  w  ’  read  Turkey  World,  oldest 

and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 
$1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

High  producing  runners  —  $7.50  for  50 

UUCKUngS  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  Nett  York 


Turkey  Magazine 


rTW0  DOZEN  EXTRA 
EGGS  TODAY-SAME 
AS  YESTERDAY  !!! 
HENRY,  I’LL  BET 
IT'S  THAT 
NOPCO  XX 


MUST  BE.MARY- 
REMEMBER  NOPCO XX 
IS  MIXED  IN  AT  "  PRO  FIT - 
PRODUCTION" 

LEVELS -AND 
IT'S  A  MIGHTY 
GODD 
BARGAIN  ! 


'  vs'r.n.’D’  •  • 


l‘?r.  .  * 


ICKELMAN 

METAL 

BROODER  HOUSE 


A 


V 


PATENT  1,670,932 


Stop  Baby  Chick  Losses 

Raise  90%  to  97%  of  Your  Chicks 

THE  DICKELMAN  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder  House 
grows  more  and  better  chicks.  It  Stops  Losses. 
Lessens  Labor.  Fireproof,  Ratproof.  Sanitary.  Per¬ 
fect  Ventilation.  More  Light.  No  Crowding.  No  Sweating. 
Faster,  Sturdier  growth  — Raise  2-pound  Broilers  In 

Recommended  by  Users 

"We  are  having  wonderful  luck  with  the  chicka  placed 
In  your  houses,  says  H.  M.  Tibbals,  Roselawn  Poultry 
Farm,  Dayton,  Ohio.  “Best  Brooder  House  we  ever 
used.”  says  George  Cox.  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raise3 
20,000  chicks  annually.  Millions  of  chicka  raised  in 
Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses  every  year.  EASY 
and  QUICK  TO  ERECT.  Endorsed  by  prominent! 
poultrymen  everywhere.  * 

Writeforcatalogue.  New 
low  prices  and  terms. 

DICKELMAN 
MFG,  CO. 

Sox  150  Forest.  O. 


FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF 

POULTRY  HOUSES 

Save  time  and  money  when  you  build 
w-  poultry  houses.  Use  Homasote  Insulating  and 
Building  Board.  Comes  in  Big,  Strong,  Weatherproof 
Sheet3  up  to  8  ft.  by  14  ft.  Endorsed  by  poultrymen  who 
know  the  need  for  protection  against,  cold,  heat  and 
dampness.  Write  today  for  FREE  plans,  samples  and 
valuable  literature.  Address  THE  AGASOTE  MILL¬ 
BOARD  CO..  Dapt.  R.N.Y.-1 


—  H  WEATHERPROOF _ a 

HomasotE 

"insulating 

AND  BUILDING  BOARD 


Winter  Laying  Slumps 

A  recent  sudden  drop  in  temperature 
caused  a  drop  in  egg  production  of  three 
dozen  eggs  a  day  in  a  flock  of  200  layers. 
The  owner  blamed  the  loss  on  the  cold 
weather  and  said  that  his  hens  just 
wouldn't  lay  when  it  got  good  and  cold. 

The  cold  weather  itself,  however,  is 
seldom  the  reason  for  sudden  decreased 
egg  production.  I  have  seen  large  laying- 
flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
where  the  temperature  often  remains  at 
40  degrees  below  zero  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time,  that  continued  to  make  a  60  and  65 
per  cent  daily  egg  record.  It  isn't  the 
cold,  but  the  poultry-keeper's  unprepared¬ 
ness  for  what  cold  weather  does  that 
causes  the  layers  to  fall  off  in  eggs. 

There  is  the  matter  of  water,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Seventy  per  cent  of  an  egg  is 
water  and  unless  the  hens  have  plenty  of 
drinking  water  available  at  all  times  their 
production  will  suffer.  If  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  just  cut  down  on  the  water 
supply  for  one  day.  When  sudden  or 
unusual  cold  snaps  arrive,  the  poultry- 
keeper  often  forgets  that  water  will  freeze 
up  quickly  and  the  day  may  be  gone  be¬ 
fore  lie  remedies  the  loss.  Keep  up  the 
water  supply  at  all  hazards  during  the 
Winter,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
use  the  heated  fountains  which  not  only 
prevent  freezing  but  warm  the  water  so 
that  the  layers  will  drink  plenty  of  it. 
Very  cold  water  is  not  consumed  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  supply  the  layer’s 
needs. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  keeping  up 
an  adequate  supply  of  green  feed.  Some¬ 
times.  just  before  Winter  settles  down  in 
earnest,  green  feed  is  supplied  from  the 
final  clean-up  of  root  crops  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  This  freezes  or  fails  when  cold 
weather  arrives  and  no  provision  has  yet 
been  made  to  take  its  place  in  the  ration. 
Green  feed  is  an  essential  to  health  and 
continuous  heavy  laying  and  often  times 
a  failure  to  provide  it  for  a  day  or  two 
will  result  in  a  noticeable  slump  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  have  known  the  failure  to  provide 
grit  and  oyster  shell  to  cause  the  hens  to 
stop  laying,  particularly  the  latter.  One 
can  be  rushed  to  death  with  other  work 
and  forget  to  watch  the  hoppers.  A  drop 
in  egg  production  causes  one  to  search 
for  the  cause  and  if  the  oyster  shell  hop¬ 
per  is  empty  you  can  lay  at  least  a  part 
of  the  trouble  to  that  fact. 

The  proportion  of  grain  fed  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  should  be  increased  when  cold  days 
come;  it  may  often  happen  that  sudden 
changes  call  for  an  increased  portion  of 
the  ration  to  maintain  the  bodily  heat  and 
less  is  available  for  egg  porduction.  The 
wise  poultryman  will  always  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  on  cold  days,  particu¬ 
larly  at  night  feeding.  On  very  cold  days, 
whole  corn  can  profitably  be  given. 

Cold  weather,  in  itself,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  good  egg  production.  It  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  cold  weather  to  upset  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine,  interfere  with  the  usual 
supply  of  materials  necessary,  that  causes 
the  trouble.  And,  any  change  in  produc¬ 
tion  will  cause  the  alert  poultry-keeper 
to  take  steps  immediately  to  correct  it. 

CHELSA  G.  SHERLOCK. 


Hatch  Yeur  Orb  Chick*— SAVE  MONEY 

Genuine  Calif.  Redwood  outer  walla 
1  inch  thick.  Inner 
wails  of  Inaulite— to] 


Kirscliman,  manager.  Egg  Prices  Dec. 
31. — Fancy  large  33%c,  brown  30 74c  ; 
fancy  medium  2!)  74 e.  brown  2774c  ;  jumbo 
extras  4174c;  extras  largs  35c;  extras 
medium  2974c ;  standard  large  3174c; 
standard  medium  2874c ;  producers  large 
29%c;  producers  medium  2914c  pullets 
287ic:  peewees  2614c  ducks  30c;  cracks 
18c ;  261  cases  sold.  Auctions  Tuesday 
and  Friday  1 :20  P.  M. 

Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction 
Association,  109  N.  Montella  St.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  S.  IV.  Attwood,  auctioneer. 
Egg  Prices  Jan.  4. — Mass,  large  specials 
2S  to  29c.  brown  29  to  32740;  Mass,  me¬ 
dium  26  to  2674c,  brown  2674  to  2974c : 
Mass,  large  extra,  brown  28"  to  2874c ; 
Mass,  medium  extra,  brown  26c.  Pullets, 
brown  24  to  25c;  1.054  cases  sold.  Poul¬ 
try  sales  Tuesday,  1  P.  M.  Egg  auc¬ 
tions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  2  P.  Si. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  mostly  steady.  Live 
poultry  is  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery  prints,  37  to  39c;  tubs. 
3b  to  38c;  firsts.  34  to  36c;  country 
rolls,  35  to  Sic.  Cheese,  firm;  new  flats, 
daisies,  longhorns,  21c ;  limburger,  21  to 
26c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  37c;  grade  A,  31 
to  ooc;  grade  B.  30  to  34c;  grade  C, 
2Sc ;  nearby  at  market,  23  to  31c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
fowls,  16  to  24c;  broilers,  22  to  25c: 
fryers,  19  to  20c ;  roasters,  20  to  24c ; 
ducks.  20  to  21c;  geese,  19  to  20c.  Live 
poultry,  firm;  fowls,  14  to  21c;  roosters, 
16c;  springers,  17  to  21c;  broilers.  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  16  to  20c;  geese,  15  to  16c; 
turkeys,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weaker; 
Russet,  50  to  60c;  Wealthy,  75c  to 
ol.lt>;  Greening.  70c-  to  $1.35;  Baldwin, 
85c  to  $1.25;  Wagner.  $1  to  $1.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  King,  90c  to  $1.50;  Snow.  31  to 
$1.d0;  Twenty  Ounce.  $1.25;  Jonathan, 
81.15  to  $1.25 ;  Cortland.  Golden  De¬ 
licious.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Northern  Spy,  $1 
to  $1.75;  Stark  Delicious.  $1.75  to  $2. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  50c 
to  $1.35 :  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.85 ; 
Fla..  Red  Bliss,  bu.,  $2.50;  sweets,  N. 
J..  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Beaus  and_ Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
pea,  cwt..  $7.50 ;  medium,  red  kidney,  $8 ; 
Lima,  $8.75;  marrow,  $9;  white  kidney, 
$8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  50-lb.  bag,  25  to  75c:  Yellow 
Globe,  40  to  50e;  Colo.,  Spanish,  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries.  25- 
lb.  box,  $6;  grapes,  Cal.  lug,  $1.75  to 
$2.50:  oranges.  Fla.,  box.  $3  to  $3.50: 
Cal.,  $2.75  to  $4;  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  83  to 
$4;  tangerines,  Fla.,  box,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.75 ;  green,  $1  to  $2.75:  beets,  bu.,  50 
to  75e;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate.  $2.35  to 
$2.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  5  to  15c; 
cabbage,  bu..  50  to  70c;  carrots,  bu..  50 
to  60c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate.  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  celery,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.60;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3;  escarole,  Fla.,  174  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  endive,  lb!,  12  to  25c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  50c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis., 
40  to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  75e  to  $1 ;  peas, 
Cal.,  bu.,  $2.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  174  bu.. 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to 
20_c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  90c  to  $1; 
spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  85  to  90c;  squash,  bu., 
25  to  50c ;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50 :  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  60c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay.  baled,  ton,  $14  to 
$20;  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $24;  straw,  $10  to 
$14;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $35.50; 
standard  middlings,  $35.50 ;  red  rog. 
$35.50;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $46.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent.  $41.50; 
gluten  feed,  $38.10.  c.  H.  b. 


30  Days  Trial  !|| 


walla  of  Insulite— top 
»nd  bottom  plywood; 
double  erlasB  in  door; 
roomy  nuraery;  cop- 

Bti  j  1 1 *  i  i  ■  i  *  i '  mu  per  tanks,  hot  water 
1  ” r  heat.  Self  regulating. 

Money-Back  Guarantee  Complete  with  turn- 
ingr  tray  and  fixtures.  160  Egg  size  only  $12.95 
Freight  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad.  Catalogue  of 
larger  sizes,  brooders,  poultry  supplies,  rKIhiii.  ....  .  , 

Wisconsin  Ironclad  Co..  Dept.  427-A3,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


TURKEYS 
DUCKS 
GEESE 

.  .can  be  hatch¬ 
ed  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Incubators 
without  change 
or  adjustment. 


Best  Poultry  Pd  per  6fssoEslO^ 


Helps  increase  Toultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  10c  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour-  : 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


&I 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.;  auction,  Monday  and  Thur¬ 
sday,  9  A.  M. ;  phone  Center  Point  120 ; 
Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager.  Egg  prices 
Jan.  4. —  Fancy  large  3374c,  brown  33c ; 
fancy  medium  3074c,  brown  2974c;  ex¬ 
tras' medium  3074c,  brown  2974c;  stand¬ 
ard  large  2874c;  standard  medium  28c; 
producers  large  2974c;  producers  me¬ 
dium  27c ;  pullets  26c,  brown  2574c ;  pee¬ 
wees  23c ;  413  cases  sold. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  auctions, 
Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028;  Frank  C.  Orgill,  man¬ 
age.  Egg  prices  Jan.  4. — Fancy  large 
3174c.  brown  2974c;  fancy  medium  3074c. 
brown  2874c;  extra  large  30%c,  extra 
medium  28 % c ;  standard  large  2874c; 
standard  medium  25%c;  producers  large 
3074c;  producers  medium  2774c;  pullets 
26c.  brown  2474c;  peewees  2374c;  769 
cases  sold. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs. — Bulk  better  grade.  ISO  to  240 
lbs.,  $11.25 ;  few  best  uniform,  210  to  220 
lbs.,  $11.35;  140  to  170  lbs..  $10.65  to 
$11.15;  trucked-in  lots,  $10.65  to  $11; 
packing  sows.  $9.50  to  $9.75 ;  sparingly, 
$10 ;  rough  strong  weight,  $8.75  to  $9.25. 

Cattle.T— Choice  1,050-lb.  steers,  $12.75; 
few  low  good  steers,  mainly  short-feds, 
$10.25  to  $11.25 ;  bulk  medium  steers  and 
heifers,  including  around  300  Canadians, 
$8  to  $9.50 ;  fat  cows,  $5.75  to  $6.25 ; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $3.65  to  $4.75 ; 
medium  bulls,  $5.65  to  $6.25. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice  largely  $13. 

Sheep. — Good  to  near  choice,  $10  to 
$10.25 ;  medium  and  mixed  grades,  $8.85 
to  $9.50;  aged  ewes  to  75c;  mostly  $3  to 
$4.25. 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  free.  EVERY- 
BQDYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept,  23,  Hanover,  Pa, 


Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  phone  9265;  E.  A. 
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A  two 

weeks  supply 
of  feed  sent  free 
with  chicks  ordered  now. 

Send  now  for  our  fine  illustrated 
catalog,  full  of  profit-facts  about 
our  eight  breeds. 


Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  co-operating 
flocks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  production,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  !  Fair- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catalog  tells  about 
our  100 %  live  delivery  and  14 
day  guarantee.  Write  today. 
It’s  FREE. 

Address  Box  42 


S.  G  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
WH.  MINORCAS 
BUfF  ORPS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


ini 


HATCHERY  AND! 

POULTRY  FARM 

FAlRPflRTN.Y. 


Defy  Father  Time 

SMASHES  ALL  RECORDS! 
in  Vineland  HEN  Test 

A  Stern  Bros.  Leghorn  in  the  1036  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest  topped  all  records  for  the 
2-year  class,  scoring  251.5  Points.  We  use 
only  HEN  Breeders,  2  to  0  years  old.  HEN 
Chicks  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vigorous. 

Egg  Size  and  Color  must  be  right  also. 
Eggs  we  set  average  27  ounces  to  the  dozen 
and  are  free  from  tint. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices 

STERN  BROS.  Dept.  E,  So. Vineland, N.  J. 


HILLPOT  I 


Qfflliac  HICKS  « 


#1; ,  *\  v' 

LIVY 

Mol 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 
Proved  Profit  Makers  24  Years 

Ch'cV| 

' 

°OrW 


Blood  Tested  Breeders 
Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 
New  Hampshire* 
Day-Old  —  3  wks.  Old  Chicks 
4 — 10  wks. W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

25  lbs.  Free  Feed  with  Free  Book  explains 

Every  100  Chicks  all.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1919 
Strain  Brut  /<..*  Largt  Umjorm  Wb*t4  Ej^Alvcaj s.’V 

H  B.W.D.  STAINED  ANTIGEN^TESTED  - 

■  ^  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Chicks  and  Hatching* 
Eggs.  25  years  standard  type  and  egg  breeding. 
■At  New  York  State  Fair  we  showed  35  birds,— 
Vhad  32  under  ribbons,  3  Grand  Champions.  | 
Be  years  ahead,  get  Cloverdale  Leghorns. 
Price  List  Free 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  NJfJ 


I 
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Poultry  Batteries 


Reduco  Costs  —  Speed  Production 

Complete  line  of  Battery  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Chicks,  Broilers,  Pullets 
and  Layers.  Thousands  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  the  AKNDT  way. 
FREE  Booklet  tells  the  whole 


story.  Write  for  it. 


Dept.  23. 


M.  H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO.  Trenton.  ft  J. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested. 
Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults — Write. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  50  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


tEERLESS  CHICKS 

IWt  Wo  replace  chick  losses  first 
•  14  days  at  half  price — so  sure 

axe  we  of  our  big.  husky  profit-making  ehicks. 


V 

^jVll  leading  breeds,  from  U.  S.  Approved  breed- 
9  ers.  Sexed  Chicks  or  regular  day-old  chicks — All 
9  exceptional  quality — priced  surprisingly  low  Tur- 
@  keys  also.  Free  illustrated  Catalog.  Write  Today. 


Sox  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


BARRON 
WHITE 
XjE  GrllOIlNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  De¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  pc-r  I0O:  $43  per  500;  $65  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvih  F.  Noll  n  Kleimfeltersville.Pa 


BRONZE  and  BOURBON  Red  TURKEYS  from  prizo 
stock.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  ended 
December  30,  1936 : 

Thirteenth  week  was  not  too  lucky  for 
pullets  in  the  Storrs  egg-laying  contest, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  too  unlucky.  There 
was  a  very  negligible  drop  of  five  eggs  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  week.  The 
total  output  for  all  pens  was  4,433,  or  a 
yield  of  63.3  per  cent. 

During  the  week  there  were  changes  in 
three  classes,  namely  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  all  on  the 
basis  of  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to  date. 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm’s  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  from  California,  moved  up 
into  first  place.  In  the  next  class  J.  J. 
Warren’s  entry  of  Reds  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  climbed  into  second  place,  and  in  the 
Leghorn  group  Kerr  Chickeries  from 
New  Jersey  likewise  ranked  second  by 
virtue  of  having  passed  another  New  Jer¬ 
sey  pen. 

J.  J.  Warren’s  entry  of  Reds  from 
Massachusetts  led  off  last  week  with  a 
top  score  of  71  points.  E.  N.  Larrabee’s 
pen  of  New  Hampshires  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ranked  second  with  70  and  Walter 
S.  Haven’s  team  of  Reds  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  a  close  third  with  a  tally  of  69 
points. 

Di'yden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm’s  pen 
of  Leghorns  from  California,  and  South 
Bend  Poultry  Farm’s  entry  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tied  for  fourth  with  67  points 
each.  George  B.  Treadwell’s  entry  of 
Reds  from  Massachusetts  was  next  best 
with  66  points.  New  Hampshires  and 
R.  I.  Reds,  sponsored  respectively  by 
Hubbard  Farms  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Norman  W.  Amidon  of  Connecticut,  tied 
with  65  points  each. 

On  several  occasions  recently  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  column  has  been  asked  about 
the  best  time  to  hatch  pullets  for  an  Oc¬ 
tober  1  contest.  In  brief  the  answer  is 
to  time  one’s  hatching  so  that  the  pullets 
will  come  into  laying  from  two  to  three 
weeks  before  the  contest  starts. 

More  specifically  early  April  may  be 
regarded  as  about  the  right  time  to  hatch 
Leghorns  for  October  laying  trials,  may 
be  a  month  earlier  for  heavy  varieties. 
Each  individual  breeder,  however,  is  his 
own  best  judge  in  that  he  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  the  number  of  days 
needed  for  his  particular  strain  to  reach 
maturity  or  time  of  laying  first  egg.  Also 
there’s  a  climatic  factor,  same  dates  may 
not  necessarily  be  right  for  both  Maine 
and  Mississippi. 

Following  suggestions  by  A.  E.  An¬ 
thony  and  Son  of  Connecticut  for  picking 
contests  pullets  seems  to  have  a  lot  of 
merit.  House  200  choice  ready-to-lay 
pullets  three  weeks  before  the  contest 
starts.  Birds  are  leg  banded  when  first 
eggs  are  dropped  and  the  following  rec¬ 
ords  kept:  weight  of  the  pullet  herself, 
egg  weights  and  egg  cycles  of  course,  and 
the  pullet’s  weight  again  before  she’s 
finally  sent,  off  to  the  test. 

Many  breeders  will  doubtless  agree  that 
Anthony  and  Son  expect  plenty  but  any¬ 
way  here’s  their  formula.  Pullets  should 
start  with  about  22-ounce  eggs  and  cycles 
should  run  to  at  least  six  or  seven  and 
preferably  more.  In  the  course  of  these 
three  weeks  under  the  traps,  most  prom¬ 
ising  pullets  are  those  that  show  increase 
in  egg  size,  satisfactory  cycles,  and  not 
least  of  all  must  themselves  have  gained 
in  weight,  the  last  being  construed  as 
evidence  that  they  can  stand  the  gaff. 


New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 

726 

746 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 

698 

723 

White  Rocks — 

Belcarihill  Farms,  Mass . 

678 

630 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

571 

553 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  B.  Farm.  Cal.. 

712 

663 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn.... 

657 

641 

Fuzzy  dale  Farms,  Pa . 

632 

5S5 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn .... 

755 

787 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 

743 

775 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J.. 

791 

774 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn . 

754 

767 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass.... 

773 

754 

White  Leghorns — 

Drydenn  Pltry  B.  farm.  Cal .  . 

727 

730 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

673 

660 

Gren-El-Lang  P.  Farm,  Conn. 

70S 

654 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

650 

645 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn. . 

642 

640 

Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week .  4,434  4.624 

Total  to  date . 52,696  51,724 

Best  pen  for  the  week,  No.  43  65  71 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  49 _  755  787 

Average  pen  total  to  date. . . .  527  517 

Per  Cent  Production — 

10  Aneonas  .  48.6 

30  White  Wyandottes .  45.7 

60  White  Rocks .  fiO.7 

80  New  Hampshires  .  57.3 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  56.8 

330  White  Leghorns  .  60.0 

360  li.  I.  Reds . . .  72.4 

1,000  Average  all  varieties .  73.3 


Leghorns  ~Reds  ~  Rocks ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the  : 

A.  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  -i- 
m=st~  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS? 


Big  News!  Hall’s  Highest  Quality  Chiefs 

NOW  AT  REDUCED 
RETAIL  PRICES 

All  chicks — pure-bred,  crossbred,  and  sex-linked. 

A  constantly  increased  hatching  capacity  has  NOT  resulted  in 
lowered  quality — rather,  the  quality  has  been  IMPROVED  from 
year  to  year.  But  this  constantly  increased  capacity  HAS  resulted  in 
lower  costs — which  we  are  now  passing  on  to  our  customers. 

HERE’S  HOW  IT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED! 

191 1-1928  Gradual  increase  from  500  to  377,000  incubator  capacity. 

1928  “Junked”  all  hatching  equipment  for  Robbins  All-Electric  Incubators. 

1931  Added  250,000  batching  equipment  in  Robbins  All-Electrics. 

1934  Added  125,000  hatching  equipment  in  Robbins  All-Electrics. 

1935  Added  500,000  hatching  equipment  in  Robbins  All-Electrics. 

High  quality  chicks  (“quality”  means  “money-making”)  has  resulted 
in  increased  demand.  Better  and  better  quality  has  forced  more  and 
more  capacity  to  supply  greater  and  greater  demand  for  these  chicks 
that  are  found  extra  profitable.  At  the  same  time,  increased  sales 
have  resulted  in  lower  costs,  so  that  now  these  high  quality  chicks 
can  be  bought  at  decidedly  less  than  heretofore. 


One  and  a  quarter  million  chicks 
ahead  of  last  year’s  record  ( from 
January  1st  to  September  28th 
1936 )  is  Hall’s  proof  that 
Quality  builds  business. 

We  Ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  1009&  Delivery. 
“Never  a  Week  Without  a 
Hatch“since  1927. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  and  inter¬ 
esting  Booklet  to 


CHICKS  PULLETS 

2±££5£dAV ' OLD  AMP  STARTED  _ 


VEXED 


EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING 


THE 

CAPACITY  OVER  1,600,000  EGGS  AT  A  SINGLE  SET¬ 
TING.  Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant  in  the 
East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  chick  production  for  1937. 
More  Official  Record  Sires  mated  to  HEN  breeders  will 
be  used — the  choicest  200  to  300  official  24  ounce  per  dozen 


INSTITUTION 


represent  16  years  concentration  of  the  best  breeding  from 
the  premier  official  contest  bloodlines,  chosen  from  E.  H. 
Wene’s  study  as  Laying  Contest  Manager  of  over  100  lead¬ 
ing  American  strains  in  10  different  breeds.  Over  160,000 
selected  breeders  BLOODTESTED  under  Official  State 


eggs  or  better  bloodlines.  Wene  Super  1937  matings  will  Testing  Agencies  or  under  Wene  Farms1  supervision. 

THE  EASTS  LARGEST  PRODUCERS'  OF 


PROOF! 

Wene  1936  Storrs, 
Conn.,  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  pen  averaged 
261.4  eggs,  oil  aver¬ 
aging  over  26  oz.  per 


mh»IKS 


known  for. 


WENE  has  East’s  LARGEST  OUTPUT  WENE  WYAN-ROCKS  .  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

0«  Official  State  Certified  2-to-6-year-old  WENE  WYAN-ROCK  is  copyrighted  We  control  over  36,000  breeders  of 

- - r—  fl1  by  the  U.  S.  Govt  Extra  heavy,  white  New  England  bloodlines— the  strains 

doz.  Such  layers  make  headed  by  200  to  300  R.O.  P.  OFFICIAL  plumage  deep  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs.  which  have  dominated  the  egg  laying 

the  extra  profits  2*  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better  R  O.P.  Make  mhket  weight  10  to  15  days  ear-  contests.  Over  10,000  officially  blood- 

Wene  Chicks  are  lier  WENEcro^s  BRAM  ROCKS  Inr  tested  by  State  Inspectors.  Also  lead- 

record  LARGE  EGG  breeding  at  EX-  Ler-  WENEcross  RRAM-ROCKS  for  .  strain3  of  R  j,  reds  BARRED 

CEPTIONALLY  extra  heavy  soft  roasters.  WENEcross  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE 
LOW  PRICES.  RED-ROCKS,  sex-linked  —  pullet?  or  or  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS,  WHITE 
males.  WYANDOTTES. 

THE  RELIANCE  OF  LEADING  EGG  FARMERS,  BROILER  PLANTS 

Flock  averages  of  200  eggs  and  over,  steady  production  of  24  to  30  ounce  per  dozen  eggs,  higher 
premium  receipts  from  sale  of  Wene  eggs  and  table  fowl  at  leading  Eastern  poultry  auctions  are 
reported  by  WENE  customers  who  make  their  living  entirely  or  partly  from  poultry,  and  CHOOSE 
WENE  CHICKS  exclusively.  Our  catalog  is  filled  with  their  letters.  Read  this  FREE  CATALOG 
before  ordering  chicks  anywhere*  Your  copy  is  ready.  Write  today.  Postcard  will  do. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


DEPT.  30 OO- A 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


€Mi 

SB  JP  — ”  As  an  R.  O.  P,  _ 

x939h  SHHfH  MB?  antee  you  lug.  strong,  rugged  pure- bred  S.  C.  White 

Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out- 
■  mgr  W  Standing  egg  records  in  our  4937  breeders.  Increased 

.  J  fy*J  auality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 

piP-  m  ,  |  iMMM  Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe- 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
H postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville.  Ohio 


/9§> 

/LIVABILITY 
' GUARANTE 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay* 
ing  pens. 

FREE  STARTING  FEED  on  all  orders 
this  year  booked  three  weeks  in  advance, 


J&aui  OWLISH  UOHOBgJ 
ttASY, 


KEENE. 


N.  H. 


Get  our  free  Catalog. 

30  Years  Service  to  New  England  Farmers. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  16, 1937 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  received  your  letter  in  which  I  highly 
appreciate  your  courtesy  in  my  behalf, 
also  thank  you  for  this  favor  and  will  set¬ 
tle  if  you  send  your  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  thing  how  the  editor  looks  after  its 
readers — no  wonder  they  continue  to 
read  it  year  after  year.  J-  *’•  n. 

New  York. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  these 
commendations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  our  service  is  open  to  all  our 
friends.  There  is  no  bill  to  render  for 
anything  we  can  do  for  them. 

The  company  inquired  about  was  the 
Associated  Adjusters  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
It  is  our  information  that  Jenning  B. 
Monsen  and  Wm.  J.  Cressy  arc  the  op¬ 
erators  of  the  company  and  were  licensed 
as  individuals  to  adjust  fire  losses  in  is- 
consin.  It  is  alleged  they  were  not  using 
the  licenses  for  the  purpose  intended  but 
rather  to  advertise  a  membership  plan 
and  the  licenses  were  cancelled.  They 
advertised  for  men  to  become  automobile 
and  accident  claim  adjusters,  but  it  is 
alleged  they  had  no  positions  to  offer  and 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  sale  of 
lists  of  insurance  and  finance  companies. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  previously  they 
were  connected  with  the  Temple  Airway 
Bureau  of  Milwaukee.  It  was  discovered 
to  be  a  fraud  as  they  had  no  connection 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  as  they  repre¬ 
sented. 

Our  Grange  wishes  to  thank  you  for 
trying  to  run  down  a  Mr.  Hodge,  also  a 
Mr.  Van  of  the  Vanderbilt  Productions, 
11  W.  42d  St.,  New  York.  They  booked 
our  Grange  for  a  sound  movie — “The 
King  of  Kings.”  They  also  solicited  ad- 
yertisements  from  the  merchants  and 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  sound  pic¬ 
tures  of  them.  All  Granges  who  booked 
the  play  were  required  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $25  for  two  shows,  the  $25  to  be  re¬ 
turned  after  the  first  show.  The  Grange 
was  to  receive  40  per  cent  and  the  com¬ 
pany  60  per  cent.  Our  first  show  was 
held  and  the  next  day  these  men  left  with 
all  the  advertsing  money  plus  our  $25  de¬ 
posit  and  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
for  the  second  show.  We  believe  they 
got  away  with  at  least  $200  from  our 
vicinity.  M-  B- 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
these  people.  They  are  not  at  the  address 
given  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  locate 
them.  If  they  visit  any  neighborhood  re¬ 
port  should  be  made  promptly  to  the  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  returned  in¬ 
dictments  against  Secord,  Vanderpoel  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  on  fraud  charges,  including  W. 
I.  Vanderpoel,  E.  T.  Vanderpoel,  L.  N. 
Secord  and  13  others,  said  to  be  salesmen 
and  employes  of  tbc  corporation.  The 
charge  was  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
using  the  telephone  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  and  mak¬ 
ing  false  representations  as  to  stock  of 
the  Utah  Apex  Company  and  other  cor¬ 
porations.  It  is  alleged  that  other  cor¬ 
porations  whose  stock  was  sold  to  the 
public  were  Neustate  Brewing  Corp., 
Great  Swayze  Bear  Mining  Corp.,  Gold¬ 
en  Quebec  Mines  and  Mineral  Mining  and 
Power  Corp. 


Last  February  we  sent  an  order  to  the 
American  Power  Tool  Corp.,  90  1  ourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  for  a  lathe.  The  order 
was  acknowledged.  Not  receiving  same 
we  wrote  them.  They  replied  that  ship¬ 
ment  would  be  made  within  the  week, 
but  later  we  were  advised  that  production 
difficulties  prevented  immediate  shipment, 
and  changed  our  order  for  goods  supposed 
to  be  in  stock.  We  are  unable  to  obtain 
reply  to  further  inquiries.  Would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  looking  this  firm  up  and  se¬ 
curing  shipment  of  goods  or  return  of 
money  which  was  $8.9l>.  H.  w.  r. 

Connecticut. 

The  concern  could  not  be  located  at  the 
address  given  and  their  telephone  had 
been  discontinued.  The  complaint  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


The  company  has  sent  us  the  complete 
assembly  of  switch  control  instead  of  the 
money  and  that  is  what  I  wanted.  I  am 
sure  that  without  your  assistance  I 
would  have  never  received  it.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  inter¬ 
est  in  'this  matter.  If  there  is  a  charge 
please  send  the  bill. 

New  York. 

A  little  misunderstanding  and  mix-up 
was  straightened  out  and  responsible 
houses  are  usually  willing  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  settlements.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service. 


I  wish  information  regarding  stock  I 
bought  of  Charles  It.  Watkins,  president 
of  the  Tropical  Land  and  Commerce  Corp. 
Is  this  stock  listed  or  is  it  of  any  value  ? 
New  York.  H-  H>  E- 

The  company  is  out  of  existence  and 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  the  operators. 


We  are  inclosing  all  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  purchase  of  time  clock  and 
advertising  photographs  from  Current 
Events,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  which 
we  were  to  receive  for  24  months’  con¬ 
tinuous  running.  We  paid  the  salesman, 
Mr.  Greenbaum,  $42.70  cash  and  he  left 
the  clock  and  outfit,  stating  the  current 
news  photographs  would  follow  within  a 
few  days.  We  have  not  received  any.  If 
you  can  help  us  out  in  this  matter  we  will 
appreciate  your  kindness  and  -will  be  glad 
to  reciprocate.  G.  P.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

It  is  our  information  that  this  company 
went  out  of  business  on  or  about  March, 
1936.  It  is  alleged  there  was  considerable 
complaint  of  misrepresentation,  non-de¬ 
livery  and  delay  in  delivery.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  machines  did  not  operate. 
After  the  company  went  out  of  business 
it  was  found  that  the  accounts  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  credit  company  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  collect  them.  There  was  no 
hope  of  redress  for  those  who  paid  cash. 
Complaints  should  be  filed  with  the  Post 
Office  Department. 


I  received  a  voucher  for  the  rent  and 
filled  it  out  and  sent  it  in.  A  check  was 
promised  in  about  five  or  six  weeks.  I 
would  have  written  earlier  but  was  sick, 
besides  I  was  going  to  send  three  new 
subscriptions  along  with  the  letter  as  this 
is  the  least  I  can  do  for  you  for  being  so 
helpful.  Every  reader  whom  you  help  in 
this  way  should  at  least  get  a  new  reader 
as  you  don’t  take  any  pay.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  only  pay  we  accept,  but  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  serve  our  good  friends. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Key¬ 
stone  Solicitor  Corp.,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey?  I  have  a  block 
of  the  stock  and  it  appears  to  have 
dropped  completely  out  of  sight.  Does  the 
stock  have  any  value?  b.  e.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in 
1918.  In  1924  its  charter  was  forfeited 
because  the  company  failed  to  pay  the 
State  taxes.  In  1926  it  -was  reinstated 
but  the  charter  was  again  forfeited,  and 
our  latest  information  is  there  has  been 
no  reinstatement  and  the  company  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  The  stock  has  no 
known  value. 


Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  asking  help 
in  settling  or  cancelling  an  order  with  an 
equipment  company.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  settling  this  matter.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  cancellation  and  return  of  the 
down  payment.  We  think  the  concern  was 
quite  fair  and  willing  to  do  the  right 
thing  when  they  understood  the  circum¬ 
stances.  w-  E-  K- 

New  Jersey. 

Our  reader  contracted  for  some  farm 
equipment  but  a  death  altered  their  plans 
and  made  it  impossible  to  use  the  equip¬ 
ment.  When  the  full  cric-u instances  were 
realized  the  company  willingly  cancelled 
the  order.  We  are  glad  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  matter. 


A  tree  on  my  side  of  a  line  and  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  boundary  line 
was  cut  without  my  permission.  The 
claim  is  made  that  as  it  cast  too  much 
.shade  on  the  other  party's  land  it  was 
perfectly  proper  to  cut  it  down.  Has 
anyone  a  right  to  go  on  another’s  prop¬ 
erty  and  cut  a  tree?  G.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  cut  down  trees 
that  are  not  on  their  own  property  with¬ 
out  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  most  that  would  be  allowed 
would  be  that  any  branches  that  over¬ 
hung  the  adjoining  property  could  be 
lopped  off  up  to  the  boundary  line.  The 
fruit  from  such  trees,  it  is  our  under¬ 
standing,  would  belong  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  tree  belonged  even  when  the 
fruit  falls  to  the  ground. 


COWS  off  feed.  Cows  out  of  condi¬ 
tion.  You  have  your  mincers — every 
dairyman  has  them.  And  the  best  of 
rations  won’t  cure  a  clogged  system — 
that’s  why  no  feed  can  take  the 
place  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

Stock  Tonic  supplies  two  things 
that  are  very  important.  First,  com¬ 
plete  minerals  including  iodine  (one 
or  more  of  these  minerals  is  usually 
lacking  in  any  ration).  Second,  con¬ 
ditioners.  The  things  that  take  care 
of  clogged  systems  and  poor  appe¬ 
tites.  Cows  fed  Stock  Tonic  average 
34  pound  more  milk  from  every 
pound  of  feed  on  our  Research  Farm 
because  they  are  well  supplied  with 
minerals  and  are  always  in  milking 
condition. 


How  to  feed  Stock  Tonic.  The 
best  way  is  to  have  it  mixed  right 
in  your  supplement  and  feed  it  regu¬ 
larly — every  day.  The  next  best  way 
is  to  keep  it  on  hand — all  the  time — 
and  give  it  to  cows  when  they  show 
signs  of  tired  appetite.  Also  give  it 
to  cows  before  calving  to  build  up 
mineral  reserve — they’ll  need  it. 

How  much  Tonic  does  a  cow 
need  and  how  much  will  it  cost? 

She  needs  only  334  ounces  per  day, 

only  2%  of  her  grain  ration.  And 
the  334  ounces  cost  only  2  cents.  She 
makes  up  that  2  cents  plus  a  good 
bonus  in  production.  Get  Stock  Tonic 
from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  be  sure 
it’s  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  Dr.  Hess 
8s  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


LICE  ON  LIVESTOCK  — Lice  are  worse  on  stock  in  winter 
because  of  the  long  coat  of  hair.  Rid  stock  (horses,  colts,  cows; 
steers,  calves)  of  lice  with  DR.  HESS  POWDERED  LOUSE 
KILLER.  Its  fumes  kill  lice — the  long  winter  coat  holds 
these  fumes.  Also  kills  winter  ticks  on  sheep — part  the  wool 
and  sprinkle  along  back,  shoulders,  and  sides.  Put  it  in  the 
dust  bath  for  poultry.  DR.  HESS  POWDERED  LOUSE 
KILLER  is  inexpensive — 234  pounds,  50c — 6  pounds,  $1. 
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RESE**CH 


Twelve  indictments  were  issued  against 
bankers  and  lawyers  in  connection  with 
the  failure  three  years  ago  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Company  for  Guaranteeing  Mort¬ 
gages  involving  $132,000,000.  The  al¬ 
leged  charges  were  fraudulent  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  and  using  the  mails 
in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud.  Thousands  of 
investors  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  lost 
millions  of  dollars  when  the  company 
closed  its  doors  in  1933.  The  company 
held  mortgages  on  some  of  the  largest 
hotels  and  business  properties  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  it  is  charged  that  facts  were 
concealed,  information  suppressed  and 
circumstances  withheld  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tions.  The  charges  are  made  principally 
in  connection  with  the  Sylvania  Hotel 
and  the  Bankers  Trust  Company.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  defunct  company’s  af¬ 
fairs  was  made  by  a  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Grand  Jury  returned  the 
indictments  on  this  investigation.  The 
charges  are  denied  by  the  defendants. 


Ohio  HAY  TOOLS  *  m^REMIREMENT 


,r  55  years  Famous  Ohio  Hay  Tools  have  been  used  with  great  satisfaction  and 
ofit  by  thousands  of  farmers.  Incorporated  into  their  design  are  many  features 
at  make  for  faster  and  more  thorough  work  during  the  rush  season.  Famous  Ohio 
ry  Tools  are  on  display  at  all  F-O  Dealers.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  of 
r  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 

•  ...  .  Write  for  Sales  Plan.  Good 

talers  Write.  Territories.  Sell  Famous  Ohio 
v  Tools  and  Complete  Famous  Ohio  Line. 


THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Box  130/  Bellevue,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reph  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened,  Tree  Colored. 

Direct  from  our  groves  to  your  home. 
Marvelous  flavor,  full  of  juice. 

Supply  needed  vitamins  in  winter. 

Can  assort  with  Grapefruit. 
Bushel  ECONOMY  PACK  55  Lbs. 

All  Juice  -  -  $2.75 

Table  and  Juice  $3.00 
Table  -  $3.25 

Express  paid  to  nearest  express 
office  east  ol  Mississippi  River. 

CHESTER  GROVES 

City  Point  Dept.  R.  Florida 


3014,  care  Rural  Neyv-Y’orker. 


N.  Y.’ 


suvu  1JHJ.  ,  near  .iKron.  uni 
ABERTH,  532  Grant  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


FRESH  FROM  FLORIDA:  —  Oranges;  Grapefruit; 

or  Mixed  Bushel,  60  lbs.,  $3.  Free  Delivery. 
HADLOCIi.  Mount  Dora,  Florida 


Maule'Sf^o^ 

‘  j  Quick-Growing  Poultry  Greens! 

i  They  devour  it!  Start  cutting  40  days 
t  after  sowing,  then  new  shoots 
coraefor  succession  crop.  Grows 
Ax  ■>  ft-  high.  Once  tried,  al- 
",  ways  used.  Send  nickel,  dime 
or  quarter  today!  Maule’sSeed 
Book  free — tested,  guaran-  r 
.*teed  seeds,  low  prices. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

330  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


N  yT4rnl  Cotton  Socks 

Fm*  Tprnfpr  Fpp!  t::nioy  real  foot  comfort. 
TUI  1 1. II 11 CI  reel  Xot.  dyed  or  bleached.  Give 
better  wear  than  dyed  socks.  Send  20  cents  for  a 
sample  pair,  95  cents  for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for  dozen. 
State  size  of  shoe. 

NATURAL  YARN  HOSIERY  MILLS 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 

W  ANTED 

Ambitious,  responsible  men  capable  of  earning  $50  a 
week  as  representatives  for  guaranteed  motor  and 
tractor  oils,  auto  specialties,  insecticides  and  fast  con¬ 
sumed  farm  products  in  ready  demand  by  farmers, 
dairymen,  truckers  and  fleet  owners.  Over  500  repre¬ 
sentatives  now  earning  good  incomes.  Zone  Manager 
positions  open.  Right  men  can  win  advancement  and 
become  independent.  Write  to  — 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Yorker. 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FISCHER,  37  Summit  Rd.,  Verona,  N.  J. 


—  —  —  “cv  v-o.c'x**.  j  ,  page 

GRAVES,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


x  ‘  J  X  x  v  v  XX.  ICllVUl  VI 

57th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Bridge,  Conn. 


Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
as  —  —  w  $1.00  for  190  page  book.  “First  Lessons  in 
Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription,  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilion,  Illinois 


H.  S.  GRADUATES  AND  COLLEGE  MEN  —  Enter 

microwded  field.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while 
training.  Write  SUPT.  OF  MEN  NURSES, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


CxiQrpC*  scents  ;snowshoes:com- 

..~r4$  ollal  CS,  Dalis,  pieto  trapping  equip- 
ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME 


Traps; 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

4S-Hour  Service!  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  —  8 
Velox  Prints.  2  Bromide  Enlargements  —  25c  coin. 

F1NERF0T0S,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  to  work  farm  on  shares;  write 
for  particulars.  JOHN  CHIAPPONE,  R.  D., 
Ringoes,  N.  J.  


FAMILY  OF  THREE  want  domestic  servant, 
pay  $50  monthly,  excellent  living  conditions; 
write  and  send  snapshot  to  GULLETTE,  One 
Tudor  Lane,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Route  salesman  for  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  pleasing  personality,  able  to 
build  trade;  state  experience.  L.  H.  YOEMANS, 
New  Scotland,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GIRLS  between  21-40;  one  as  cook,  other 
second  girl;  private  family  near  Peekskill,  N. 
Y.;  must  be  capable,  industrious,  unencumbered 
and  have  references;  no  washing;  salary  $35  per 
month  eaeh;  in  replying  give  full  particulars  and 
enclose  photograph.  ADVERTISER  3008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Foreman,  dairy,  fruit  farm,  50  acres 
apples  40  registered  Holsteins;  must  handle 
and  board  help;  give  experience,  education,  age, 
salary  expected,  references.  L.  W.  IRISH, 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED — Married  couple  to  operate,  on  share 
basis,  10-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm;  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3011,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

11  OUSE  WORKER.  WHITE,  good  plain  cook,  ca¬ 
pable  with  school  children;  forty  dollars 
monthly;  heavy  part  of  laundry  sent  out;  New 
Rochelle.  ADVERTISER  3013,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GIRL  AVANTED — Take  care  small  apartment,  1 
child,  light  housework;  good  home.  Reply  to 
MRS.  ANN  SEIDEN STEIN,  402  Linden  Blvd., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  IMMEDIATELY  gardener,  handy¬ 
man;  good  wages,  room,  shower,  hoard;  drive 
car;  Mt.  Kiseo.  ADVERTISER  3016,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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wood  Apartment,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
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Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Couple  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm. 


N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Mother  s  helper,  general  housework* 
good  home,  $25  month.  BINDAY,  665  Ft 
Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  to  take  care  of 

grounds  and  building  of  vacation  house;  man 
must  know  gardening,  chickens,  and  general  re¬ 
pairs;  permanent  position;  give  past  experi- 
ences,  positions,  age  and  salary  wanted.  AD 
VERTISER  3024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Foreman,  married,  preferably  from 

New  York  State,  between  30  and  50  vears  of 
age,  on  100-acre  Grade  A  farm,  30  milking  cows; 
must  be  willing  worker,  good  cow-man  and  able 
to  raise  crops.  ADVERTISER  3025,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  Christian  family, 

2  adults,  2  children  (13  and  5),  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings;  $25  monthly.  ROONEY,  246  Lib¬ 
erty  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Working  farm  manager,  married,  no 
children,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  dairy 
farming  where  milk  is  bottled  and  retailed  to 
trade;  give  in  detail  experience  and  habits,  age, 
height,  weight  and  wages  expected;  modern  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  furnished.  ADVERTISER  3026, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESIDENT,  MARRIED  farmer  wanted  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  Connecticut;  house  and  small  salary 
provided;  experience  and  references  essential; 
write  qualifications  to  ADATERTISER  3027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married  man  with  small  family; 

must  be  dry-hand  milker  and  good  cow-man; 
three  times  milking;  excellent  references  re¬ 
quired.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  dry-hand  milker  for 
three  times  milking  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
single  man  witli  excellent  references;  wages  $40 
per  month:  good  board  and  room.  BLOSSOM 
HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


BEE  MAN  to  assist  in  producing  extracted 
honey ;  must  lie  sober,  some  experience,  will¬ 
ing  and  well;  season  April-October;  give  refer¬ 
ences,  habits,  size,  age  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter;  room,  board  furnished.  LAVERN 
DEPEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  STRONG,  eapable;  if  married, 
husband  can  help  with  chores  and  poultry; 
state  full  particulars,  wage,  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


>ul-  FARMER  WANTED,  able  manager,  good  work* 
rry  er'.  familiar  with  sheep,  breeding,  pasturing, 

ate  showing,  also  raising  necessary  crops,  tractor; 
Itn  state  salary,  experience,  references,  size  of 
ge,  family.  ADVERTISER  3041,  care  Rural  New 
•net  Yorker. 

ER  - - . - 

WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  on  large  farm 

Central  New  Jersey,  would  like  man  with 
m-  considerable  experience  on  poultry  farm  willing 
ia*  J°  llelP  milk  and  do  other  farm  work;  wife 
to  do  general  housework,  heavy  wash  sent  out* 
—  room  and  board,  private  bath,  good  salary  to 
ed  right  party.  ADVERTISER  3045,  care  Rural 
!v-  New-Yorker. 

jy  CHAMBERMAID-WAITRESS,  white.  Protestant, 
country,  Westchester,  all-year  round;  every 
convenience;  two  in  family;  permanent  position 
for  competent  settled  woman  who  likes  country; 
n,  pleasant  disposition,  neat  appearing;  duties  in- 
*al  elude  care  dog,  family’s  clothes,  no  laundry; 
h,  state  qualifications,  age,  nationality,  wages, 
re  character  references  most  important.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

f-  GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  no  cooking,  four 
i  adults,  one  baby*,  seven-room  house,  thirty 

st  dollars  to  start,  private  room.  MRS.  GOOD¬ 
MAN,  370  Westwood  Avenue,  AVestwood,  N.  J. 

?e  WANTED — Houseworker,  young,  experienced,  7- 
ar  room  apartment,  $25  to  $30  month.  MRS. 

te  GRAFFMAN,  220  AV.  97th  St.,  New  York  City. 

v-  WANTED — Two  girls,  white,  general  housework, 
$30  to  start.  Write  MRS.  E.  FELDMAN 
—  4911  Avenue  K,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

6, 

J>  f  Situations  Wanted 

a,  TEST  COW  milker  wants  job,  three  or  four- 
i-  time  milking;  references.  ADVERTISER  2970, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

—  WORKING  MANAGER,  dairyman,  poultryman, 
r,  orchardist,  all  branches;  self-sustaining,  sound, 

w  profitable  monetary  result.  ADVERTISER  2985 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

—  POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  30:  past  emplovers 
;;  Minor  C.  Keith,  Kerr  Chickeries.  ADVER- 

i-  TISER  2998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  COUPLE,  no  children,  want  work;  good 
r  .  farmer,  milker,  ehauifenr,  handy-man;  or  what 
-  have  you?  References.  BOX  45,  93  AVaverly 
o  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ' 

*  POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  manager 

or  caretaker;  married,  no  children;  fully  ex-  ( 
;  perienced,  excellent  references;  full  particu- 
1  lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2997,  care  r 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

.  POULTRYMAN,  SUCCESSFUL  record,  desires  * 
.  position,  manager,  superintendent;  expert  in-  \ 

-  onbation,  brooding,  egg  production,  broilers, 

>  roasters,  sanitation,  disease  control:  married,  no  A 
;  children;  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State  pre- 
ferred.  AD\  ERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New-  p 
Yorker. 

•  EXPERIENCED  RELIABLE  poultrvman,  mar-  t 
ried;  references.  GORDON  MeCLURE,  North  i. 
Thetford,  Vermont.  „ 

POULTRYMAN ,  MIDDLE-AGED,  American,  so- 
ber,  reliable,  20  years’  experience,  capable  man-  *>i 
ager,  will  get  results;  can  build.  ADVERTISER 
3004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  C| 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  German,  one  child, 
wants  position  on  dairy  farm,  as  manager  or  41 
herdsman;  life  experience.  ADVERTISER  3005,  i, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WELL-EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man,  German,  fli 
married,  wants  position  as  superintendent  on  p 
dairy;  purebred  Holsteins  preferred;  not  afraid  v 
Of  work.  ADVERTISER  3006,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  F 

FARMER  AND  M  AN  AGER,  young,  married,  one  ,*., 
child,  wants  position  on  purebred  dairy,  estate 
or  so;  life  experience;  not  less  than  $100  a  i 
month.  ADVERTISER  3007,  care  Rural  New-  71 
Yorker.  cr 

ro 

COLLEGE  graduate,  inexperienced,  ^ 
desires  farm  work  in  return  for  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  3009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  M 

FARM  MANAGER,  a  good  one,  young,  married  *10 
(2  children,  profitable  feeder,  productive  crop- 
per,  understands  machinery,  will  go  anywhere;  4 
further  details  furnished.  G.  W.  SAGER  10 

Pipersville,  Pa.  ’ 

ORCHARD  MANAGER,  two  years’  college  train- 
ing,  10  years  practical  experience,  best  of  rr, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3017.  care  Rural  XJ 

New-Yorker.  _ 

Ci 

YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  man  wants  position  in  *'*’ 

kennel;  married;  excellent  references;  accom- 
pushed ;  handy-man.  KENNETH  CORD,  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Wl 

WANTED  —  Management  and  natural  develop-  v  J 

ment  of  farm  and  estate;  unusually  qualified  p, 
to  efficiently  handle  every*  feature;  must  be 
substantial  undertaking;  references  for  ability,  o, 
efficiency,  integrity  and  character.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry*  farm  x?. 

or  small  estate.  JOSEPH  B.  AA’ILE,  care  J. 

M.  Hooly,  Ivyland,  Pa. 

WORKING  MANAGER.  42  years,  life  experience  i,o 
in  all  branches  of  dairy  farming.  FARMER.  r\ 
Box  81,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  E> 

ORCHARDIST  WISHES  to  manage  property*  for 
absentee  or  yvomau  oyvner;  prefers  plaee  near  he" 
market,  yvith  possibility  of  purchasing  interest 
after  first  season;  yvork  has  included  truck  and  *\y 
general  farming,  but  the  principal  enterprise 
should  be  fruit-groyving;  has  had  extensive  and  Wi 
thorough  experience  in  three  sections  of  the  t... 
country.  ADVERTISER  3022,  care  Rural  Neyv-  ' 

Yorker. 

MAN,  55,  WANTS  opportunity  on  small  farm. 

plant  artichokes,  raise  hogs,  dry-hand  milker, 
tractor,  teamster,  truck  driver;  wages  neces¬ 
sary.  ADA  ERTISER  3035,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  AND  EXPERT  sl$ade-tree  serv¬ 
ice,  pruning,  spraying.  ADVERTISER  3036, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  honest 
temperate,  highest  references,  do  light  work 
for  home  with  appreciative  family;  room  for 

Yorker  R  3037’  Care  Eural 


CARETAKER,  single,  experienced, 
institution,  references,  desires  position  on  pri- 
5*2*  estate  near  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ORKING  DAIR1  manager,  37,  thoroughly  ex- 
perieuced  Grade  A  and  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  pasteurization,  bottling  and  general  farm- 

Yogrker.ADVERTISER  3042’  care  Eural  ^ew- 


HFPvDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  single,  31,  capable. 
404,  White  pjainsfTT  Y?  5  references- 

AT  AN,  good  milker,  wants  job,  20-cow 
man,  sober,  industrious;  $60  a  month  and 
Yorker.  ADVERTISER*  3046,  "care  Rural  New 


,  iiuiiest  married  man 

rilVf’  .warki,n.s:  foranlan  or  caretaker  or 


wild^an 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARM  for  sale,  or  exchange,  with 
A  “*1  farnl  machinery.  HARRY  BO- 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND  wanted;  good 
milker  and  used  to  handle  young  horses;  hon¬ 
est,  clean  and  willing  worker;  state  wages. 
OTTO  IIALDIMANN.  R.  D.  2.  Blairstown.  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  single 
man,  general  farm  work;  industrious,  good 
dry-hand  milker;  give  age,  nationality,  weight, 
wages  expected.  BOX  115,  Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  manage 
farm  on  profit-sharing  basis.  ADA’BRTISER 
3039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Single  man,  work  on  small  farm, 
good  milker  and  teamster,  year  round  job; 
good  room  and  board  and  wages.  GEORGE  TEN¬ 
NEY,  Stillwater,  N.  J, 


FARMER  AVANTED,  single,  $20,  room  and 
board.  SUESS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  TO  ASSIST  mother  in  care  of  small  child 
and  household,  25  miles  from  New  York  City; 
$20  month,  room  and  board.  AVrite  ROOM  408 
175  Main  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y, 


„  viuruui,  wen  improved. 

T7RT'*iijte  S,t,0ck  and  tools.  J.  WALDS- 


. _ _  oiuaii  icvei  general  farm 

<»o£1Jhou 1  stock;  some  bui 'dings.  AD- 


ti>Z.  in  A  aliu  potato  soil,  20  good 

rfiomafhJl  PilSitJire;„  *p"”gs,’  stream,  stone 


,  ~  -acre  poultry  farm 

with  or  without  land;  large  dwelling  with  all 


’allu*  o-  acres,  excellent 
renRruvVl)",,l'”g9:,.l,a.r?ai11'  Owner,  JAY 


“  *>  uLKi-utiiUj  good  Dm  Id- 

in„s  $ .  ,000,  cash  cheaper.  BOX  174,  Med- 


Youngsville,  Pa. 


EXPERT  STENOGRAPHER  desires  position,  in¬ 
stitution.  New  York  City  or  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  ADA’ ERTISER.  3023.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


UNUSUALLY  CAPABLE  cow-man  wants  work; 

would  produce  milk  on  percentage  basis.  BOX 
°2,  Keansburg,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  two  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  completion  of  10  weeks’  course  in 
poultry  husbandry  at  Cornell,  wants  job  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  New  York  State  or  New  Jersey. 
Apply  M.  N.  OHAMPLIN,  42  AVest  End  Ave., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN.  25,  WISHES  general  housework;  fond 
of  children;  country  preferred.  Al) VERTISER 
3029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  YOUNG  woman,  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  with  cooking,  housework  and  children, 
conscientious  Christian;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  young  man  desires 
progressive  opportunity,  helper  on  estate  or 
nursery.  ADA’ ERTISER  3034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


T-  Pint-  ?ttt  r.  *  X-.  Iarm  and  25  wood : 
i®  *lat?:  HULDA  A  AN  ORDER,  Horse- 


Union  A'illage,  A’ermont. 


FOR  SALE— reach  orchard,  35  acres  in  bear¬ 

ing,  o.OOO  bushels  harvested  last  season*  i 

bur***  b“  Eaill!FVVPr!\mileS  ,lorth  o£  Pettys 
our0.  B.  E.  BLN  N ER,  Fairfield,  Pa. 


F0R  ,nn  E?T',3°'a,'re  ,pouItry  farm,  State  road. 

rn'le  to  town:  electric,  gas,  good  buildin***- 

town.  Ihi000'  JUXATIIAN  BENNER,  Quaker  1 


-oO-ACRB  DAIRY  farm,  with  or  without  equip- 

ment;  barn  100x40,  6-room  house  with  bath 
and  toilet;  running  spring  water  both  in  house 
a'1‘1.,barn’„S<>lu'rete  floor>  35-liead  cow  kind,  land 
gently  rolling,  tractor  worked;  terms;  for  all 
details  write  BOX  1174,  Ulysses,  Pa  1 


361-ACRE  WASHINGTON  County  dairy  farm 

-  houses  and  barns,  running  water*  ideal  iocs 

fe!' Vy.  8Cre-  K  Ar  HOAVARjTlEagj; 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  67. 
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Get  My  Factory  Prices 

on  Fencing,  Posts,  Roofing 


Save  Money  on  Paint,  BabyChicks,  Harness, 
and  Many  Other  Farm  and  Home  Needs 


£  wire 


When  vou  get  my  catalog  you’ll  see  that  I  have  worked  wonders  with  a  great  mai 
other  farm  and  home  needs.  Look  at  the  prices  on  House  and  Barn  Paint,  Asphc 
Roll  Roofing,  Harness,  Baby  Chicks  Poultry  Supplies,  Stoves  Nursery  Stock  Remer 
ber  Tim  Brown  guarantees  the  quality  and  if  anything  isn  t  100%  nght  1 11  make 
right.  You  are  the  judge.  That’s  the  way  I  built  my  business  up  to  its  present  size- 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— and  still  growing. 


Jim  Brown  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


Yes  sir*  Jim  Brown  pays  the  freight  rignt  to  your  nearest  ramo.au  t>u 
in  mv  catalog.  You  don't  have  to  guess  about  weights  or  distance  ar 
oav  a  big  freight,  bill.  You  know  exactly  what  your  order  is  going  to 
1  give  your  orders  8  to  24  hours  service— the  quickest  service  you  eve 
my  prices  when  I  offer  you  Quality,  Service,  Satisfaction  and  Quick  L 

Mail  Coupon  or  Post  Card 

plies  and  many  other  Farm  and  Home  needs.  See  what  Jim  Brown  is 
or  a  penny  post  card  NOW  before  you  forget. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Deot  4324  Address  Nearest  Factory — Cleveland,  Ohio  or  Memphis,  Tenn 


Right  Now! 
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UALITY  products  are  in  demand. 
They  demand  higher  prices  but  are 
actually  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run.  Only  quality  seed  will  produce 
such  high  quality  products  when 
speaking  of  crops.  Care  in  selection 
of  the  seed  you  plant  is  the  first  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  insurance  to  crop  production.  Like  begets 
like  is  a  fact  well  founded.  Generations  of  experi¬ 
ence  have  taught  the  lesson,  “As  a  man  soweth,  so 
shall  he  also  reap.” 

But  how  can  you  be  certain  of  securing  the  right 


Br acted  Plantain  Seeds  Are  Boat  Shaped 


kind  of  seed?  There  is  always  an  element  of  chance, 
no  matter  how  careful  the  purchaser  may  be,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  suggestions  that  if  carefully 
followed  will  cut  down  the  risk  to  a  minimum.  In 
the  first  place,  beware  of  so-called  bargain  seeds — 
shun  them  as  you  would  the  plague.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  the  seed  trade  that  the  margin  of 
profit  on  farm  seeds  is  so  small  that  no  one  can  sell 
good  seed  materially  below  the  market  price  and 
stay  in  business  very  long.  You  can  be  fairly  certain 
that  when  seeds  are  offered  much  below  the  estab¬ 
lished  market  price  something  is  wrong  with  the 
seed  and  you  can  be  just  as  certain  that  the  advant¬ 
age  is  with  the  selled  and  not  with  the  buyer  who 
will  be  the  victim. 

But  what  about  the  bargain  clover  and  Timothy 
mixtures  advertised  so  frequently  at  low  prices? 
Much  of  this  material  is  made  up  largely  of  chaff 
and  screenings,  the  waste  products  of  careful  seed 
cleaning  operations  of  reputable  seed  merchants  who 
sell  the  screenings  at  a  few  cents  per  pound.  Some 
of  the  screenings  are  purchased  for  mixed  feeds  but 
large  quantities  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  dealers  who  offer  these  nefarious 
wares  as  bargains !  It  is  usually  easy  to  detect  such 
stuff  with  the  naked  eye.  It  pays  to  look. 

A  good  suggestion  regarding  the  place  to  buy  seed 
• — avoid  the  farm  to  farm  peddler  unless  you  are 
certain  he  represents  a  reliable  seed  house.  For 
several  years  an  itinerant  seed  vender  of  this  type 
has  made  his  way  up  and  down  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  a  battered  old  car,  leaving  a  trail  of  Canada 
thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds  in  his  wake  that 
all  but  ruined  many  farms.  The  strong  arm  of  the 
law  finally  caught  the  culprit  and  he  wras  heavily 
fined  in  the  court  at  Martinsville,  Ind.,  for  breaking 
the  State  seed  law.  This,  however,  did  not  restore 
the  areas  made  unprofitable  as  a  result  of  sowing 
with  his  dangerous  wares.  It  may  take  years  of 
work  to  rid  a  farm  of  such  infestation. 

Another  point — start  buying  your  seed  early  and 
give  the  job  as  much  thought  and  time  as  you  do  the 


Seeds  of  Wild  Carrot  Are  Often  Found  in  Clover  Seed 


By  Oliver  C.  Lee 

purchasing  of  a  new  bull  to  head  your  herd.  Many 
farmers  put  off  the  purchasing  of  seed  until  the  last 
minute  and  then  rush  to  the  local  dealer  and  buy 
whatever  seed  may  be  offered  since  little  choice  is 
left  at  so  late  a  date.  Shop  around  a  bit  when  buy¬ 
ing  seed — it  pays.  Be  especially  careful  of  seed 
offered  at  auction  which  may  be  sold  without  proper 
tagging  as  required  by  the  State  seed  law.  One  of 
the  worst  samples  of  clover  seed  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  contained  upwards  of  50,000  weed  seeds  per 
pound  and  was  offered  at  auction  at  a  farmer’s  sales 
pavilion ! 

There  are  two  great  safeguards  when  buying  seed 
that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  neglect— study  the  seed 
law  tag  diligently  and  carefully  examine  the  seed 
itself  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass  befoi’e  closing  the  deal.  Most 
seed  laws  require  statements  on  the  tag  regarding 
the  germination,  purity,  place  of  origin  and  weed 
seed  content  of  all  seed  sold  for  seeding  purposes  in 
quantities  of  one  pound  or  over.  The  germination  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  should  be  high — around  9S 
per  cent  if  the  hard  seeds  are  counted  as  alive.  When 
it  falls  much  below  90  per  cent  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere ;  the  chances  are  it  is  either  old 
seed  or  it  has  been  improperly  stored.  At  aixy  rate, 
it  hardly  pays  to  take  a  chance,  at  least  not.  at  the 
full  market  price.  Many  of  the  seed  laws  require 
a  statement  regarding  the  date  the  germination  test 
was  made  and  if  the  test  is  found  to  be  over  a  year 
old  it  may  not  be  wise  to  purchase  without  making 
a  new  test,  which  may  be  done  on  moist  blotters 
at  home.  Experiment  with  these  blotters  until  you 
get  expert  on  the  amount  of  moisture  and  heat  for 
quick  germination.  Then  you  are  ready  for  the 
testing  work  when  really  necessary. 

The  per  cent  of  purity  should  also  be  high — 
usually  98  per  cent  or  better — but.  of  far  greater  im- 


A  Patch  of  Dodder  in  Red  Clover — the  Result  of 

Impure  Seed 


portance  is  to  learn  what  the  impurities  consist  of. 
Impurities  are  of  three  kinds :  Foreign  matter 
(mainly  dirt  and  chaff),  crop  seeds  other  than  the 
seed  you  are  buying  (thus  sweet  clover  Seed  in  red 
clover  is  classified  as  an  impurity)  and  weed  seeds. 
The  impurity  to  beware  of  is  the  weed  seeds,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  Thus  a  sample 
of  red  clover  seed  of  only  90  per  cent  purity  con¬ 
taining  mainly  Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  seeds  as 
impurities  may  be  far  more  desirable  than  a  sample 
99  per  cent  pure  contaminated  with  bad  weed  seeds. 
As  far  as  the  weed  seeds  are  concerned,  no  farmer 
is  justified  in  purchasing  seed  containing  even  a 
small  amount  of  Canada  thistle,  dodder,  wild  morn¬ 
ing-glory  or  quack  grass  if  he  does  not  already  have 
these  super-pests  on  his  farm.  Thus  even  the  weed 
seed  content  to  be  tolerated  depends  largely  on  the 
farm  conditions  of  the  purchaser,  so  the  seed  buying 
problem  is  mainly  an  individual  one  in  which  the 
purchaser  must  be  guided  by  his  own  home  condi¬ 
tions  and  no  hard  and  fast  rules  regarding  purity 
can  be  laid  down.  Certainly  it  is  far  better  to  pur¬ 
chase  seed  containing  a  thousand  comparatively 
harmless  weed  seeds  (such  as  lamb’s  quarters)  per 
pound  rather  than  a  single  seed  of  Canada  thistle, 
yellow  cress  or  dorrer.  Dodder  is  an  especially 
pestiferous  thing  to  have  around. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  seed 
with  the  naked  eye.  What  should  the  farmer  look 
for?  In  the  first  place  thrust  the  hand  deeply  into 
the  heart  of  the  sack  and  try  to  extract  a  represen- 


Seed 

tative  sample  since  the  upper  level  may  count  for 
little.  First  and  foremost  in  case  of  clover  or  Alfalfa 
strain  the  eyes  if  necessary  to  detect  evidences  of 
staining.  The  presence  of  a  red  stain  on  some  of 
the  seeds  is  a  sign  of  foreign  origin  and  unadapted 
for  use  in  the  clover  belt.  Such  seed,  of  course, 
should  never  be  purchased.  If  a  few  seeds  here  and 
there  show  a  green  stain,  then  the  lot  is  of  foreign 
origin  and  may  or  may  not  be  unadapted.  You  take 
chances  of  winter-killing  on  such  seed  and  certainly 
it  is  not  worth  as  much  as  adapted  native  seed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  purple  staining  is  detected,  then 


Perennial  Sow  Thistle  Seeds  Are  Small  With  a  Rough 

Seed  Coat 


be  assured  of  its  hardiness  since  this  is  a  sign  of 
Canadian  seed  which  frequently  surpasses  our  home¬ 
grown  product  in  hardiness. 

Having  assured  yourself  regarding  the  stains 
next  make  certain  that  the  seed  is  of  a  bright,  natu¬ 
ral  color.  For  example,  the  natural  color  of  good 
Alfalfa  seed  is  bright  olive  green  and  the  further 
you  get  away  from  this  the  poorer  is  the  seed.  A 
good  bright  color  is  an  indication  of  new  healthy 
seed.  If  the  seeds  have  a  dull  color,  lacking  in 
luster,  chances  are  it  is  old  seed  or  has  been  im¬ 
properly  stored,  and  may  be  low  in  germination, 
hence  a  poor  buy. 

After  studying  the  strains  and  color  of  the  seed 
you  are  about  to  purchase,  turn  your  attention  to  the 
weed  seeds  contained.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  kinds  of  weed  seeds  found  it  will  pay  to  first 
send  samples  to  your  State  experiment  station  to 
learn  something  of  the  character  of  the  plants  they 
represent.  This  may  require  time — another  argu¬ 
ment  for  doing  your  seed  buying  early — but  it  may 
save  you  an  infinite  amount  of  future  trouble  and 
grief  and  may  even  influence  the  market  value  of 
your  farm  since  land  infested  with  such  noxious 
weeds  as  quack  grass,  bindweed  and  Canada  thistle 
cannot  be  sold  for  as  much  as  land  free  of  these 
pests.  It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  become  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  seeds  of  the  worst  of  our 
troublesome  weeds  so  they  may  be  avoided  in  pur¬ 
chasing  seed.  Get  a  little  hand-glass  for  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  It  shows  up  their  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  shape  and  appearance  in  a  striking- 
way. 

Finally,  in  buying  seed  do  not  patronize  a  local 
dealer  or  a  neighbor  who  fails  to  reclean  his  wares 
unless  you  plan  on  cleaning  the  seed  yourself  before 
using.  Many  a  weed-ridden,  unprofitable  farm  owes 
its  conditions  to  carelessness  in  using  seed  that  has 
not  been  recleaned.  Like  the  old  man  of  the  sea. 
weeds  are  too  heavy  a  burden  to  be  carried  success¬ 
fully. 


Seeds  o)  Chicory  Are  Wedge  Shaped 
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Windbreaks  Pay  Dividends 

The  advantages  of  a  farm  windbreak  are  never 
more  apparent  than  during  cold  weather.  Not  only 
does  a  good  windbreak  render  it  easier  to  heat  the 
farm  home  at  less  fuel  cost,  but  the  livestock  and 
poultry  can  be  wintered  much  more  economically. 
Feeders  and  dairymen,  particularly,  find  that  a  good 
windbreak  makes  a  very  material  reduction  in 
Winter  feeding  costs. 

Too  many  farmers  have  looked  upon  the  wind¬ 
break  as  a  mere  convenience  or  luxury  which  could 
be  afforded  only  when  “times  were  better.”  The 
tendency  has  been,  therefore,  to  put  off  starting  one 
from  year  to  year,  with  annual  losses  in  added  fuel 
bills  and  feed  costs  paying  for  a  windbreak  many 
times  over. 

There  is  another  factor  on  the  dollars  and  cents 
side  which  often  is  never  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  that  the  farm  with  a  good  windbreak  invari¬ 
ably  brings  more  money  on  the  market;  indeed, 
Eugene  Mallory,  an  Iowa  farmer,  disposed  of  a  farm 
for  $5,000  more  than  he  would  have  received  if  there 
had  been  no  windbreak.  The  trees  had  cost  him 
less  than  $100  a  few  years  before. 

Vernon  Filicide,  another  Iowa  farmer,  lost  the 
sale  of  his  farm  at  a  good  price  because  lie  did  not 
have  a  windbreak.  The  deal  had  practically  been 
completed  and  the  parties  were  driving  to  town  when 
the  prospective  buyer  saw  the  windbreak  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  farm.  He  ended  up  by  buying  the  latter 
place.  An  Indiana  farm  dealer  states  that  a  wind¬ 
break  will  add  at  least  $10  per  acre  to  the  sale  value 
of  any  farm,  and  cites  many  instances  in  his  own 
long  experience  to  prove  the  point. 

A  New  York  farmer  has  demonstrated  by  actual 
observation  that  the  average  Winter  temperature  be¬ 
hind  his  windbreak  is  so  much  changed  from  that  of 
the  surrounding  countryside  that  it  provides  the 
equivalent  of  moving  his  farmstead  300  miles  south! 

Of  course,  there  are  many  so-called  types  and 
kinds  of  windbreaks,  but  no  farmer  should  seriously 
consider  anything  but  a  good  evergreen  tree  which 
holds  its  branches  clear  to  the  ground  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  maturity.  There  is  little  point  in  planting 
a  tree  which  dies  out  below  and  defeats  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  planted. 

The  Norway  spruce  is  the  favorite  for  this  purpose 
throughout  most  of  the  country  and  particularly  is 
the  native  white  pine,  but  in  some  Eastern  States  its 
shipment  is  prohibited.  The  Scotch  pine  is  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  avoided,  as  is  the  Ponderosa,  because  of 
the  habit  of  losing  the  lower  branches  as  it  comes  to 
maturity. 

In  buying  stock  for  a  windbreak  it  is  well  to  se¬ 
cure  the  trees  from  a  specialist.  Insist  upon  balled 
and  burlapped  stock  and  get  trees  at  least  three  to 
four  feet  in  height.  Evergreens  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  transplanted  by  taking  them  up  in  their  native 
forests.  The  evergreen  does  not  naturally  develop 
•  a  heavy  root  system  of  tiny  rootlets  so  necessary  for 
successful  transplanting.  This  is  where  the  ever¬ 
green  specialist  comes  in;  he  transplants  and  root- 
prunes  three  or  four  times  at  least  iu  order  to  force 
the  seedling  to  develop  these  small  rootlets. 

If  air  reaches  roots  of  evergreen 
it  is  likely  to  die  as  the  resin  “sets” 
and  cannot  be  released  by  soaking  them 
in  water,  as  often  it  does  with  the  sap 
in  badly-dried  deciduous  trees.  That  is 
why  balled  and  burlapped  stock  only 
should  be  purchased.  Even  this  stock 
must  be  carefully  handled  in  order  not 
to  loosen  the  soil  around  the  roots. 

Most  early  losses  iu  young  evergreens 
may  be  traced  to  poor  handling  in 
transplanting. 

Many  farmers  have  secured  good  re¬ 
sults  with  a  single  row  of  trees,  but 
much  better  results  may  be  obtained 
by  planting  a  double  row  iu  which  the 
trees  are  staggered. 

During  the  first  season,  at  least,  special  care 
should  be  given  in  keeping  the  soil  cultivated  around 
them  or  mulched  to  prevent  weeds  or  grasses  absorb¬ 
ing  the  moisture.  The  trees  should  be  watered  thor¬ 
oughly  at  frequent  intervals,  but  especially  in  dry 
weather.  They  may  be  mulched  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  hay,  straw  or  leaves.  Even  lawn  clippings 
may  be  used.  The  evergreen  likes  a  cool  moist  soil 
and  this  mulch  helps  secure  that. 

The  most  important  item  of  care  which  the  trees 
iu  the  farm  windbreak  should  have  is  furnished  in 
the  Winter.  Oftentimes  evergreens  will  winter-kill 
and  some  people  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
because  of  severely  cold  weather.  The  real  reason 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  have  “frozen  dry” ; 
iu  other  words,  the  ground  was  dry  and  there  was 


no  moisture  around  the  roots  when  hard  freezes 
occurred.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  needles 
or  leaves  of  the  evergreen  continue  to  pump  mois¬ 
ture  out,  even  in  Winter,  in  spite  of  themselves.  If 
thei’e  is  none  in  the  soil  the  tree  will  die  or  be 
severely  weakened.  They  can  freeze  in  solid  ice  and 
never  be  affected  by  the  cold. 

Be  sure,  then,  before  hard  freezing  weather  comes 
to  supply  plenty  of  moisture,  thoroughly  saturating 
the  soil  down  to  the  roots.  If  the  season  is  partieu- 


A  good  windbreak  grows  clear  to  the  ground.  Here  the 
fruit  trees  icere  planted  too  close. 

larly  dry,  it  will  be  good  insurance  to  water  them 
thoroughly  throughout  the  Winter  whenever  a  thaw 
occurs.  This  care  is  not  only  important  for  young 
trees  but  will  save  the  established  trees  if  followed 
in  dry  Winters.  c.  c.  s. 


Organic  Matter  and  Soil  Structure 

Good  structure  overcomes  physical  problems  iu 
heavy  soils.  Granular  structure  renders  perfect 
tilth  easy  in  the  preparation  of  a  seed-bed.  By  the 
same  property  soils  are  assured  of  easy  permeability 
to  roots,  air  and  water.  Drainage  and  moisture  rela¬ 
tions  are  favorable  to  plant  growth.  In  short,  good 
structure  makes  the  soil  a  fit  place  for  bumper  crops. 

Several  factors  influence  soil  structure,  an  im- 
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A  Young  Windbreak  Started  on  a  Michigan  Farm 

portant  one  of  which  is  humus  or  organic  matter. 
With  15  or  20  per  cent  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
textural  differences  about  disappear,  that  is — there 
is  little  difference  between  a  light  loam  and  a  heavy 
clay  if  the  humus  content  reaches  20  per  cent.  All 
classes  of  soil  become  mellow  and  granular  with  suf¬ 
ficient  humus.  In  practice,  however,  the  humus  con¬ 
tent  of  soils  cannot  be  raised  to  such  high  levels. 
The  aim  in  general  farming  should  be  to  renew  the 
humus  as  adequately  as  possible. 

Penetration-  of  irrigation  water  is  slow  and  some¬ 
times  impossible  when  the  humus  is  exhausted  by 
too  much  cultivation.  The  top  soil  disperses,  and  the 
fine  clay  seals  the  surface  nearly  as  perfectly  some¬ 
times  as  a  coat  of  wax.  The  crumbs  and  granules 
are  replaced  by  a  sticky  mass  of  soft  mud  in  wet 


weather,  that  is  more  like  concrete  than  soil  when 
dry.  Cracks  may  open  but  these  soon  are  sealed 
again  when  the  dry  soil  is  wet.  The  irrigator  may 
find  water  standing  on  the  surface  for  days  without 
penetrating  more  than  a  few  inches. 

Erosion  damages  are  often  severe  following  loss 
oi  humus.  Rains  which  cannot  enter  the  imperme¬ 
able  soil  are  forced  off  the  surface  to  cause  heavy 
floods.  Running  water  on  fields  always  carries  some 
soil,  and  on  bare  fields  the  loss  of  fertility  in  a 
single  season  may  be  greater  than  can  be  replaced 
by  several  years  of  fertilizing. 

The  desirable  place  for  moisture  is  in  the  soil.  A 
large  part  of  the  water  which  enters  the  soil  is 
stored  for  future  use  by  crops.  Soils  rich  in  humus 
have  a  greater  moisture  storage  capacity.  Hall  of 
the  Rothanstead  Experiment  Station  (England) 
says  that  a  manured  field  (16  tons  an  acre  yearly 
for  26  years)  had  60  per  cent  greater  moisture  stor¬ 
age  capacity  than  a  similar  field  which  had  been 
grain  farmed  but  not  manured.  The  same  author 
again  states  that  in  the  dry  year,  1870,  a  barley  crop 
removed  900  tons  of  water  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  54 
inches  to  mature  the  barley.  This  is  2.000  tons  of 
stored  usable  soil  water  an  acre  for  each  foot  of 
soil  depth.  What  would  have  happened  to  the  barley 
crop  in  a  soil  of  poor  structure?  Neither  moisture 
nor  barley  roots  could  have  penetrated  54  inches  into 
the  soil.  The  crop  probably  would  have  been  a  fail¬ 
ure.  The  heavy,  compact,  structureless  soils  are 
droughty. 

Cultivation  in  part  provides  a  good  structure  in 
the  surface  soil,  so  that  rainfall  may  be  absorbed 
and  the  roots  of  young  seedlings  may  develop  quick¬ 
ly.  But  structure  developed  from  cultivation  does 
not  last  and  never  extends  deep  into  the  soil.  A 
hard  rain  may  completely  puddle  the  cultivated  sur¬ 
face  of  a  heavy  soil  in  30  minutes.  Then  water 
ceases  to  penetrate  and  flows  off  the  surface. 

The  infiltration  rate  of  water  is  a  good  indication 
of  soil  structure.  The  infiltration  rate  in  different 
soil  types  varies  widely.  Soils  with  good  structure 
have  an  infiltration  capacity  of  one  inch  or  more  per 
hour.  That  is,  rain  falling  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  an 
hour  will  be  completely  absorbed  by  the  soil.  A 
sustained  high  infiltration  rate  is  important.  Pro¬ 
longed  rains  that  saturate  the  soil  are  more  dif¬ 
ficultly  absorbed.  The  capacity  of  the  soil  to  absorb 
water  determines  the  degree  of  natural  protection 
against  erosion.  As  long  as  the  rain  goes  through 
the  soil  instead  of  off  the  surface,  there  is  no  erosion. 
The  structure  and  permeability  of  the  immediate 
surface  horizon  usually  determines  the  infiltration 
capacity  of  the  whole  soil  profile.  Water  which  once 
gets  through  the  surface  layer  usually  finds  open 
channels  in  the  deeper  horizons  in  good  soils.  This 
is  not  true  of  soils  with  clay  pans  near  the  surface. 
The  surface  layer,  because  of  the  pounding  and  dis¬ 
persing  action  of  heavy  rains,  is  difficult  to  keep 
open  and  receptive  to  water. 

The  application  of  stable  manure  to  the  soil  helps 
keep  the  surface  layers  open  and  permeable.  Eight  to 
16  tons  of  manure  an  acre  (Iowa)  increased  the  in¬ 
filtration  capacity  of  fallow  soils  9  to  19  per  cent. 

and  of  corn  soils  12  to  15  per  cent.  The 
heavy  applications  of  manure  caused 
the  most  benefit.  The  greatest  benefit 
was  produced  on  the  soil  with  the  low¬ 
est  natural  infiltration  capacity.  The 
manure  applications  benefited  the  mois¬ 
ture  relationships  of  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  three  feet. 

The  most  perfect  soil  protection  is 
afforded  by  the  forest,  with  the  organic 
matter  concentrated  on  and  in  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  The  surface  of  the  forest  soil 
is  highly  aggregated  and  highly  perme¬ 
able.  In  one  case  water  penetrated  the 

_ surface  of  the  forest  soil  50  times 

faster  than  in  a  cultivated  field  of  the 
same  soil  type.  Cultivation  gradually 
destroys  humus  and  soil  structure.  The  native  prai¬ 
ries  of  Missouri  with  50  per  cent  more  organic  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  cultivated  fields  show  30  to  40  per  cent 
greater  granulation  and  soil  structure. 

Next  to  the  forest,  a  good  sod.  preferably  a  legume 
furnishes  the  best  soil  protection.  Not  only  the 
high  humus  content  of  the  sod  soils,  but  the  living 
and  dead  roots  help  keep  the  soil  open.  Clover  mel¬ 
lows  the  soil  appreciably.  Iu  a  North  Dakota  study 
tliere  was  5  to  10  times  as  much  granulation  of  the 
soil  after  clover  as  after  Timothy.  The  Timothy  soil 
shows  more  of  a  tendency  to  become  cloddy  when 
dry.  Humus  is  of  such  importance  in  humid  soils 
that  favorable  physical  properties,  and  productive¬ 
ness  pretty  well  parallel  the  rate  of  humus  re¬ 
newal.  R.  E.  STEPHENSON. 
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Business  Bits 

Vaughan’s  Garden  Catalog  "will  be  of 
special  interest  to  every  lover  of  flowers. 
It  contains  dozens  of  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  printed  in 
their  natural  color.  It  also>  lists  a  wide 
variety  of  garden  seeds.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention 
this  paper.  Vaughan  Seed  Store,  47  Bar¬ 
clay  St.,  Xew  York. 


The  Clay  Barn  Equipment  Catalog — is 
different  than  the  ordinary  catalog.  It  is 
a  148-page  book,  well  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  and  describes  the  complete  line  of 
Clay  Barn  Equipment.  It  also  contains 
blue-prints  and  helpful  information  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  plans  to 
build  or  remodel  a  barn.  It  will  be  mailed 
free  upon  request.  Clay  Equipment  Co., 
287  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries. — If  you  grow 
strawberries  you  will  want  this  free  cata¬ 
log  that  describes  all  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  It's  free.  Address  W.  F.  Ailen  Co., 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Louden  Barn  Equipment  Book. — It  re¬ 
quires  a  big  book  to  list,  illustrate  and 
describe  the  wide  range  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  included  in  the  “Louden 
line.”  If  you  are  planning  to  build,  re¬ 
model  or  enlarge  a  barn  this  illustrated 
book  will  be  of  help  and  interest.  Ad¬ 
dress  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Dept.  17, 
Albany,  X.  Y. 


Townsend's  Strawberry  Catalog.  ■ — 
This  attractive  and  well-printed  catalog 
contains  a  description  of  all  the  leading- 
varieties  including  the  Dorset  and  Fair¬ 
fax.  It  also  contains  many  illustrations 
in  color.  It's  free.  E.  W.  Townsend 
Sons,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Rayner's  Strawberry  Catalog  contains 
a  full  description  of  all  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  as  well  as  the  old  favorites.  Also 
contains  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
both  the  experienced  grower  and  the  be¬ 
ginner.  It’s  free.  Address  a  post  card 
to  Rayner  Bros.,  Box  105,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Coming  Farm  Meetings 

Jan.  25  -  29.  —  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Jan.  26-29. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  X.  ,T. 

Jan.  27-29.  —  Eastern  meeting,  N.  Y. 
Estate  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Feb.  15-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

Mar.-  4-6.  —  18th  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Equipment  Show,  State  Institute, 
Farmingdale,  X.  Y. 


Another  Aroostook  County 
Potato  Record 

Frank  R.  Shaw,  of  Presque  Isle,  Me., 
in  1936,  got  701  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre.  This  is  the  record  since  1889,  when 
Philo  Reed,  of  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  dug 
745  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  a  grower  of  certified  seed. 
He  considers  that  this  yield  shows  that, 
in  spite  of  continuous  cropping  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
profitable  yields  by  sound  methods  of  soil 
conservation.  It  also  shows  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  advancing  the 
crop-producing  standards  of  fertilizers  to 
meet  changing  soil  conditions  by  adding 
the  so-called  rare  elements  needed  for 
special  crops. 

We  are  learning  to  set  the  table  for  the 
feeding  roots  of  our  potatoes  and  other 
plants  with  more  efficiency  than  formerly. 


Notes  About  Plums 

We  have  raised  Burbank  and  Abund¬ 
ance  plums  for  40  years,  and  have  never 
found  any  other  plum  that  has  as  many 
good  qualities  from  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point  as  Burbank.  Almost  its  only  fault 
is  that  the  buds  sometimes  winterkill.  The 
plum  grows  to  large  size,  it  may  be  picked 
at  varying  stages  of  maturity  and  will 
ripen  fully  off  the  tree.  It  will  stand 
rough  handling,  it  will  keep  several  weeks 
if  picked  before  it  softens.  As  a  can¬ 
ning  plum  it  is  superior  to  the  European 
varieties  other  than  the  Prune  and  G  reen 
Gage  types,  and  on  account  of  its  large 
size,  pleasant  sweet  flavor  attractive  color 
and  good  keeping  qualities  it  is  a  favorite 
for  sale  on  roadside  stands. 

Abundance  falls  far  short  of  Burbank 
in  almost  every  particular.  It  is  soft, 
smaller  in  size,  not  as  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  does  not  keep  as  well  and  is 
not  as  good  canned.  The  quality  is  good 
except  when  the  tree  overbears. 

The  Shiro  plum  we  have  found  to  be 
equal  to  Burbank  in  many  particulars, 
and  superior  to  it  in  hardiness.  This  va¬ 
riety  was  produced  by  Burbank  by  hy¬ 
bridizing  a  native  American  plum,  Robin¬ 
son  with  the  European  wild  plum,  Myra- 
balan,  and  crossing  this  hybrid  with 
Wickson,  which  is  a  hybrid  seedling  of 
Burbank.  This  variety  combines  four 
species.  The  plum  is  of  an  attractive 
yellow  color,  very  large  size,  earlier  than 
Burbank  and  seemingly  has  just  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  sweetness,  juiciness  and 
acidity  to  make  it  preferred  above  all 
other  plums  by  a  majority  of  consumers 
for  eating  out  of  hand. 

Red  June  is  a  Japanese  variety  ripen¬ 
ing  with  Shiro,  which  produces  well,  but 
it  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  its  sale 
soon  kills  the  demand  for  plums. 

The  Fellenberg  prune  and  its  various 
nearly  identical  strains  such  as  York 
State,  Maloney,  etc.,  is  probably  the  most 
widely  grown  plum  in  the  East.  Its  one 
great  fault  is  that  it  often  fails  to  set 
fruit  if  the  weather  conditions  during  the 
blossoming  time  are  the  least  unfavor¬ 
able.  The  Stanley  prune  put  out  by  the 
New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association, 
does  not  have  this  fault,  and  will  set  a 
heavy  crop  year  after  year,  even  when 
Fellenberg  fails  to  bear.  As  grown  at 
Geneva,  Stanley  appears  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  freestone  with  flesh  charactei’s  close¬ 
ly  resembling  Fellenberg.  However,  we  find 
it  a  semi-clingstone  with  a  coarser,  dryer 
flesh  than  Fellenberg  and  inferior  to  it  ex¬ 
cept  in  size  and  color. 

Albion,  also  put  out  by  the  New  York 
Fruit  Testing  Association,  will,  I  believe, 
prove  to  be  of  great  commercial  value. 
It  ripens  later  than  Fellenberg,  is  twice 
as  large  in  diameter,  it  has  a  similar 
sweet,  hard  flesh  and  will  set  fruit  under 
more  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  We 
have  also  found  it  to  be  nearly  a  free¬ 
stone,  more  free  than  Stanley. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  H.  S.  LOOP. 


WANT  TO  BUY  A  RAM? 

With  suitable  conditions  our  HYDRAULIC  RAMS  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  machines 
made  for  supplying  water  to  country  houses.  Made 
in  eight  sizes.  Write  for  circular. 

RIFE  HYD.  MFG.  CO..  75  West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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4  BEST  GIANT  ZINNIAS 


Send  10c  for  4  pkts.  Red,  Pink, 
Yellow,  Rose.  Burpee’s  Catalog 
is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 
Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  871  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

1.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx  R-71,  ALLEN,  MD. 


SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  leading  varieties,  1 000- $  1 ,  5000 
and  more  75c  per  1000.  Onions.  White.  Yellow.  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  Crystal  Wax,  I000-75C,  5000  and  more  60c 
per  1000.  Good  plants  and  prompt  shipment  guaranteed. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


SENSATION  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Barley,  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed.  Write  for  samples  wanted,  catalogue  and 
our  attractive  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


NUT  TREES  FOR  THE  DOORYARD 

X  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  vard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted-pecans,  English 
walnuts,  blackwalnuts,  hybrid  hickories.  Means,  pure 
shasrbarks,  blight  resistant  Chinese  chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Box  A,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


c 


lATWIf  T  dof?SETT,  FAIRFAX,  and  : 

leadinq  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plan 
$2.50  pei  up.  Valuable  catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  JOixES  &  SON,  Box  7,  FRANKLIN,  V 


RI  HFRFRRft'S  *  Pnr  T0Ur  Kar<3en.  Shapely  si: 
DLUEDEnniEJ.  heavy  hearers  of  large  deli 
,,«r”^„f‘asily  grown.  Plants  all  sizes.  Bool 

hOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  HANOVER,  l\ 
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—HARRIS  S£EDS= 

BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 

We  specialize  in  breeding  and  growing  the  finest  early  strains  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short.  Such  seed  is  more  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  gives  better  results  wherever  grown.  Every  package  of  Harris’ 
Flower  Seed  as  well  as  our  vegetable  seed  is  marked  with  the  germination! 

Be  Sure  To  Try  Harris ’  New  Hardy  Carnation 

■Rivals  greenhouse  flowers  in  size  and  fragrance,  vivid  colors,  blooms 
early  in  summer;  easily  grown  from  seed. 

Cnaelol  HHov*  x  pkt.  Hardy  Carnations,  I  pkt.  Fantasy  Oft- 

OpeCialUner.Zinnia.  Value  35c;  both  for  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  catalog  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and 
Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  No.  24,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

-  1937  CATALOGUE  TUSWMad^  =! 


CLEAN . .  HEAVY-YIELDING  .  .  HARDY 


Box  212,Landisville,Pa 


CLOVER 

You  can  get  bigger  crops  of  Clover  by  planting 
Hoffman’s  Extra  Quality  Clover  Seed.  Tested  to 
suit  your  section.  Makes  Heavy  Crops. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  New  1937  Catalog.  All  varie¬ 
ties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans,  Corn,  Pasture 
Grasses,  etc.  EREE  SAMPLES  OF  SEED. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 


,  nURSERV  STOCK 

I  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants.  Flowering  I 
■  Shrubs,  Evergreen*  and  Rose  Bushes. 

\NEW  Varieties  o.  , 

I  OUTSTANDING  Merit  I 

I 
I 


I  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES, 
RASPBERRIES 

I  SEND  FOR  CATALOG—  Let  us  tell  yeu  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  ■ 

I  Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of , 

I  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  “THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK” 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


i 


J 


Send  today  fo*i  thih. 


_  SPRAYER 

Catalog-ZZeut^ee  m 

No  other  sprayer  ever  built  has 
the  marvelous  features  of  tke 
new  Friend  Sprayer  Line! 

Our  new  catalog  —  36  pages 
in  colors  —  124  illustrations  —  J 

tells  all  about  the  27  different  sizes  and  styles  —  to 
exactly  fit  your  needs  or  your  purse.  5  to  70  gallons 
per  minute!  400  to  1000  pounds  pressure. 

Learn  about  the  12  big  reasons  why  Friend  Sprayers 
are  preferred  —  fewest  moving  or  wearing  parts  — 
easiest  adjustments — fewest  places  to  oil  and  grease,  etc. 

Catalog  gives  distinctive  features  —  tells  why  14,000 
FRIEND  users  are  completely  satisfied.  It  will  solve 
YOUR  Spray  Problems  as  well.  Your  request,  on  a 
penny  postal,  will  bring  your  copy. 

FRIEND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

40  East  Avenue,  Gasporl,  New  York 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc 
>  in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every- 
Wv  thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  lawn./'^x, 
lTQ£La  _  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

fJtStemBtS  Box  1  1  _Genevii|_Ohlo _ J/M 


fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New. and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

*•'  72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
I  Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  infor- 
I  oration  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  .  WILLARDS,  Md. 

THE  NEWER  RASPBERRIES — Twice  inspected.  Mar- 
cy,  Taylor  $1.50  do z.  .Time,  Newbnrg,  Latham  $3-100, 
prepaid  3d  zone.  W.  HALBERT,  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


Sow  Scott’s  Seeds 

SINCE  1S70  Scott’s  Seeds  have  been  used  annually 
by  thousands  of  farmers  who  want  only  the  highest 
duality  available.  The  careful  selection  of  adapted 
varieties  and  thorough  recleaning  to  remove  weeds 
and  waste  matter  makes  Scott’s  Seed  your  best 
form  of  crop  insurance. 

MAY'  we  quote  on  your  Spring  requirements  and 
send  a  full  set  of  Farm  Bulletins?  These  bulletins, 
published  several  times  a  year,  contain  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  farm  crops  and  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request. 

O.M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Quality  Farm  Seed 

30  Plum  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  Brower.  Telia  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book. 

A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
23  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


uipees 

SEED  ^CATALOG 


B1 

Every  flower  and  vegetable  worth 
growing.  Many  lower  prices  for  1937. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  693  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Strav 

ybemesl 

PAY 

52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

41& 

Wciteloday 

BOX  29 


uu 

Every  Fruit  Grower  and  Home  Owner  should 
have  a  FREE  copy  of  our  big  52-page  Illustrated 
Catalog.  Faithfully  describes  the  Best  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals  for  farm,  suburban  and  city 
plantings,  at  money- saving  prices. 

Serving 
PLANTERS 
For  53  Years 

Berlin,  Maryland 


Prize  Gardens 
start 
here 


IgllgBgl 


You  have  to  plant  good  seed  to  get  a 
good  garden.  Peter  Henderson’s  new 
catalog  is  filled  with  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  directions  for  flowers 
and  vegetables  that  you  can  grow.  Send 
for  it  now  and  let  good  seeds  give  your 
garden  a  head  start  this  year. 

Your  free  copy  is  ready 
Send  for  it  now! 

Send  me  your  1937  Catalog  as  advertised. 


30 PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Burpee's  famous  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
offered  at  new  low  prices  for  1937 


Pkt. 

Oz. 

%  lb. 

lb. 

Beet — Crosby's  Egyptian 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

Carrot — Chantenay 

Cucumber — 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

Arlington  White  Spine 

Kale — 

.05 

.10 

.39 

.90 

Dwarf  Green  Curled  Scotch 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

Lettuce — Grand  Rapids 

.05 

.10 

.30 

.90 

Muskmelon — Hale's  Best 

.05 

.10 

.30 

.90 

Onion — Yellow  Globe  Danvers 

.10 

.20 

.60 

2.00 

Parsley — Extra  Curled  Dwarf 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

Pepper — Ruby  King 

.10 

.25 

.75 

2.50 

Radish — Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe 

.05 

.10 

.20 

.60 

Tomato— Marglobe 

.10 

.30 

.75 

2.50 

All  are  postpaid.  All  are  Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds. 
These  same  low  prices  will  be  found  in  Burpee's  new 
Seed  Catalog  where  hundreds  of  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  offered  at  new  low  prices. 

Not  a  single  price  has  been  advanced.  Free 
'  delivery  of  everything  offered  in  this  Cat¬ 
alog.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this , 
valuable  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

699  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


I 


l 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish,  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  <4  n  _  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  lub  Canada. 
4  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
cpctr  with  bargains  In  Seeds.  Plants,  and  Shrubs. 
•  11  Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12.  Randolph,  Wis. 


Livingston’s  Giant 
OXHEART 

The  big  tomato  everybody  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  One  of  our  best  intro¬ 
ductions.  Distinctive  shape  and  size. 
Outstanding  variety.  Giant  of  them 
all.  Perfect  in  form  and  quality. 
Almost  seedless.  Order  now. 
Full  size  packet  10c  postpaid. 
FREE  CATALOG  different  from  any  other! 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

52  E.  Spring  St.  87  th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 


ORDER’S 

1937 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


l 


Sent  free  to  anyone  in 
terested  in  gardening.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  about 
the  best  of  the  new  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  1937. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  is 
more  than  a  catalog  —  it  is 
a  valuable  gardening 
guide.  Reasonable  prices 
—  many  special  values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

41  Dreer  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHUMWAYTKTPEONIES 

Beautiful  hardy  shrub— blooms  every  fDCC 
spring  — Increases  in  Beauty  yearly,  b  If  f  £■ 

Three  glorious  colors— Red  —  White  ■ 
and  Pink.  X  want  you  to  enjoy  them  in  your, 
own  garden.  Your  Choice  with  a  copy  of 
My  1937  Nursery  and  Seed  Catalog  FREE 
This  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  com-  AC 
plete  line  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs— Vines 
— Perennials — Roses— Dahlias — Cannas — Gladi-  W  * 
oli — Lilies— Strawberries— Grapes— Fruits  of  ail  v 
kinds — Garden  and  Farm  Seed.  Send  10 p  to  cover  postage 
and  packing.  Special:  All  3  colors  and  Catalog  for  25 si. 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  462  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  Established  1870 


SAY — "  I  WANT  NORTHERN 
OHIO  GROWN  CLOVERS71 

and  you  get  the  HARDIEST 
seeds  grown.  Your  farm  will 
thrive  if  you  use  HOYT'S 
SEEDS— ALIVE  SINCE  '95. 

Write  NOW  for  low  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  clean,  pure 
domestic  field  seeds. 

HOYT  SEED  CO. 

Box  27-B  Fostoria,  Ohio 


SEEDS  FREE 


ule#s  Tomato 

Large,  smooth,  heavy; 
ripens  evenly,  with¬ 
out  ridges  or  cracks. 

Deep  solid,  luscious 
flesh:  red.  Full  15c 
packet  (over  1000  seeds)' 
free  with  Maule's  Seed 
Book.  Send  Sc  for  postage. 

Or,  send  25c  for  I  Ounce.  ; 

VVM.  HENRY  MAULE. 

332  Maule  Bldg..  Phila..  wnu&  (OOfllj 


cpcnc  for  testing — Clovers,  Aisike — Alfalfa 
—  Timothy  —  Sweet  Clover — Pasturo 
Mixtures  —  and  Soy  Beans.  All  Northwestern  Ohio 
grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination.  High 
duality  seeds,  reasonably  priced  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

The  earlier  you  get  with  your  Cabbage.  Cauliflower. 
Egg  Plant,  Lettuce.  Pepper  and  Tomato  to  the  market, 
tlie  more  you  get  for  it.  Why  not  order  your  plants 
from  us  t  We  sell  only  transplanted  plants. 

COMSTOCK  NURSERIES,  INC., 

P.  0.  BOX  14  -  VALLEY  STREAM.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Grower  of  Vegetable  Plants  on  L.  I. 


I  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  gf  jy  ^SStJSt 

with  Green’s.  1937  Catalog  ready.  Adress— 

GREEN’S  NURSERY,  Rochester,  or  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

3UNEW 

KINKADE GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nursery  men,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultry  men. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Mian. 


New  Jersey  Course  in 
Flower  Culture 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  New 
Brunswick  will  give  its  one-week  course 
in  flower  gardening  March  1-6.  The 
course  is  designed  for  both  amateur  gar¬ 
deners  and  persons  engaged  as  gardeners 
who  want  expert  advice  on  the  problems 
they  meet  in  their  work.  Lectures  and 
discussions,  supplemented  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  practices  in  greenhouses  and 
laboratories,  will  be  given  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  soils,  fertilizers,  seed  sowing,  ir¬ 
rigation,  plant  diseases,  lawns,  care  of 
potted  plants,  insect  control,  propagation, 
garden  planning  and  shrub  pruning. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  only  cost  being  for  registration, 
and  enrollment  is  open  to  all  men  and 
women  of  at  least  16  years  of  age. 


Fertilizing  Canning  Crops 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  made  some 
interesting  tests  with  the  placement  of 
fertilizer  around  various  plants. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Sayre,  who  had  charge  of 
this  work,  found  that  while  drought 
greatly  reduced  the  yields  of  tomatoes 
and  cabbage  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  peas, 
but  the  dry  bean  crop  in  1936  was  much 
larger  than  that  of  1935.  This  was 
caused  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
mosaic  in  the  Station  beaus  in  1936,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  dry  weather  in  early 
June  delayed  planting  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  beans  were  able  to  survive  the 
July  drought  and  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  rains  that  fell  in  late  August  and 
early  September. 

The  most  economical  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ment  on  beans  was  300  pounds  of  a 
4-16-4  fertilizer  placed  in  bands  1M 2 
inches  to  the  side  and  one  inch  below  the 
seed.  Side  dressings  applied  at  the  time 
the  plants  were  in  bloom  did  not  give  a 
profitable  return.  Peas,  likewise,  respond¬ 
ed  best  to  a  4-16-4  fertilizer  but  with  the 
application  made  in  bands  2*4  inches  to 
the  side  and  one  inch  below  the  seed.  The 
same  placement  with  superphosphate 
alone  gave  a  more  economical  gain. 

While  tomato  yields  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced  due  to  the  drought,  the  best  net  re¬ 
turns  were  obtained  from  300  pounds  of 
a  4-16-4  fertilizer  placed  in  bands  15 
inches  long  opposite  the  plants.  Side 
dressing  tomatoes  did  not  pay  this  past 
season.  The  best  results  wifh  cabbage 
were  obtained  from  a  600-pound  applica¬ 
tion  of  4-16-4  fertilizer  placed  in  bands 
two  inches  to  the  side  and  three  inches 
deep,  although  the  high  prices  paid  for 
cabbage  this  past  season  were  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Side  dressing  did  not 
give  as  good  results  with  cabbage  as  ap¬ 
plying  the  entire  amount  of  fertilizer  at 
planting  time. 


170/  r  AivfYt  occu  r  av.  I  j — rivcc 

fjirm  seed  problems  will  be  solved  this  year — as  in  other  years — 
iqoc  *  j  ^Abble  Seed  Guide.  And  1937  presents  real  seed  problems!  The 
1  rrn,see<*  cr°Ps  were  produced  under  terrific  handicaps — floods,  drought  etc. 

.  „  aousands  of  outstanding  farmers  wait  for  this  Guide  each  year.  They've 
learned  to  depend  on  it  for  their  seed  purchases.  Here’s  real  honest  information — 
reliable,  trustworthy  tested— The  Plain  Truth  About  the  1937  Farm  Seed  Situa¬ 
tion!  Its  yours,  free! 

Don’t  turn  the  page  till  you  make  a 
note  to  send  for  this  Dibble  Catalog! 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  lc  postal 
will  bring  it — by  return  mail — FREE. 

One  Quality  Only — the  Best  it  is 
Possible  to  Grow! 


Complete  Details  and  Description 
of  all  that  is  Newest  and  Best  about 

ALFALFA  -  POTATOES 
GRASS  SEEDS  -  OATS 
BARLEY -PEAS -CORN 
SOY  BEANS- CLOVER 
SPRING  WHEAT 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


Early  to  Late 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corns 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Silage,  Corn, 
Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 
Wheat.  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets, 
Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed  Canary 
Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  fertilize  soils,  treat  seeds,  protect  crops. 

Write  for  Descriptive 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 

Circulars  and  Prices 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AM 


etable  Seed  Users  / 


IF  YOU  hare  never  tried  our  Garden  and  Vegetable  Seed: 
by  all  means  send  for  our  catalog  and  attractive  prices.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  get  acquainted.  Others  have  found  them 
profitable  year  after  year.  Get  this  catalog  at  once.  Our  quality  and 
prices  will  please  you.  ATTENTION — Market  Gardeners!  Write  us  for 

our  special  Wholesale  Price  List  to  Market  Gardeners. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Box  9,  Canton,  Ohio 


SPECIALISTS  IN  CORN  BREEDING 

29-3  HYBRID  —  the  New  Double-Purpose  Field  Corn.  More  ensilage  per  acre  than  Sweep¬ 
stakes  and  as  early  as  Cornell  11.  Our  seed  is  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Remember 
Northern  Grown  Seeds  Are  Best.  Write  for  free  Descriptive  Farm  and 
Garden  Seed  Catalog  today.  We  are  specialists  in  Corn  Breeding 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY  BOOK! 


Our  new  illustrated  berry  book  contains  a  full  description  of  ail  leading  varieties,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Also  manv  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  It’s  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

RAYNTEH  BROS.  Box  103,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  Citron  Melon 

Last  Summer  we  raised  a  number  of 
citrons  and  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  fix  them  like  the  candied  citron  we  buy 
in  the  stores.  We  have  tried  doing  them 
like  orange  peel  and  it  does  not  look  or 
act  like  that  in  the  stores.  m.  l.  m. 

The  citrons  that  you  have  raised  are 
the  citron  melons  which  are  different 
from  the  dried  citron  of  commerce.  That 
is  the  skin  of  a  citrus  fruit,  something  in 
the  way  of  grapefruit.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  the  citron  melon  in  this  shape. 

I  have  many  times  grown  this  citron 
melon  because  I  like  to  see  it,  and  it  is 
the  one  plant  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
never  disturbed  by  any  insects  or  dis¬ 
eases.  I  do  not  specially  care  for  the  pre¬ 
serves  made  from  it.  The  only  way  I 
have  ever  known  it  to  be  preserved  is  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  boiled  in  a  sugar 
syrup.  Some  put  in  pieces  of  lemon  and 
lemon  peel  and  sugar  to  give  it  a  little 
more  flavor,  because  that  is  what  this 
citron  melon  lacks.  One  person  wrote 
that  she  succeeded  in  candying  this  citron 
by  boiling  it  down  to  a  thick  syrup,  then 
taking  it  out  with  a  fork  and  rolling  it 
in  granulated  sugar  which  would  dry  it 
so  that  it  could  be  put  away  something 
like  this  real  citron.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  it  if 
you  want  it  in  that  shape.  However,  it 
will  be  quite  different  from  the  regular 
citron  and  rather  insipid  in  flavor,  w,  h, 


MATERIALIZE  YOUR  DREAM 


Of  Economy  and  Profits 


USING 

FERTILE 

POTS 

Cut  cost  of  labor,  seed 
and  fertilizer.  Doubles 
the  yield  per  acre.  Ab¬ 
solutely  no  shock  to 
roots  at  transplanting 
time.  Produces  earlier 
and  better  quality  of 
salable  product  which 
brings  higher  prices. 


THE  FERTILE  POT  CO. 

79  Parallel  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Bound  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft..  $1.50:  Painted  pure  white 
lead  paint.  $1.83:  Painted  and  glazed  with 
double  thick  glass,  bedded  in  putty.  $3.65: 
with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40.  Prices,  cash 
with  order,  and  subject  to  change.  Crating 
on  glazed  sash  only,  75c  extra  on  each  six 
sash  or  less.  Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No. 
634  describing  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Standard 
I  Gar  den  Tractors] 


Plow 
Seed  , 
Cultivate 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
i  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 
^  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

NEW  MODELS 

-  #  __  a  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MowHaq\H^n¥ml  Truck . 

and  ia WHS  \  Also  Rim  BeIt 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE 


01 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3261  Como  Ave. 2410  Market  St. 


CO. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


Brings  power  gardening  within  reach  of 1 
millions!  Also  larger,  more  powerful  Bolons* 
Garden  Tractors— walking  and  riding  models 
— to  do  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
spraying,  mowing  and  other  farm  work 

on  a  small  scale-  Write  Gilson -Bofens 

.I f  ~  14  PARK  STREET 

Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Wastenstoa,  Wit,  » 


ASPARAGUS 


R  hubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry: 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams — Red  orYelloxv. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


futtit  trees 

In  a  large  assortment  of  varieties  and  sizes  offered  by 
4  irginia’s  largest  grower.  Our  selection  includes 
FORKING,  the  New  Red  York.  Also  New  Red  De¬ 
licious.  New  Red  Jonathan  and  Lady  Apple. 

Our  44-Page  Planting  Guide  Sent  Free. 
WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Inc.,  Waynesboro.  V;t. 
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Harris  “King  of  the  North”  Pepper 


44 ARRIS  SUDS- 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR! 

For  years  we  have  heen  growing  and  breeding  seed  here 
on  our  own  farm,  near  Lake  Ontario,  for  growers  whose 
seasons  are  short.  Our  northern  grown  seeds  give  better 
results  wherever  grown. 

Grow  earlier,  more  vigorous,  fine  flavored  vegetables  by 
using  such  fine  strains  as  Harris’  King  of  the  North 
Peppers,”  New  Nystate  Tomatoes,  Bender’s  Surprise 
Muskmeions,  Canada  Gold  Sweet  Corn,  Quality  Squash, 
etc.  These  and  many  other  remarkable  vegetables  and 
flowers  are  fully  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  For  Your  Copy  Today  ! 

If  von  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

R.  F.  D.  23  Cold  Water,  N.  Y. 

1937  CATALOGUE  WSWfimdlf.} 


LOOK  AT  THE 


LINE  AT  YOUR  LEISURE 


COUPON  BELOW  MAKES  THIS  POSSIBLE 

Before  you  invest  a  nickel  in  a  disk  harrow  or  plow  see  the  complete  Clark  “Cutaway”  line  right 
in  your  own  home.  Coupon  below  brings  you  FREE  our  new  illustrated  catalog.  It  contains  just 
the  tillage  implement  best  suited  to  your  particular  needs.  It  describes  in  detail  unusual  time- 
and-labor-saving  implements  such  as  the  Wonder  Disker,  Extension  Reversible  Wonder  Disker, 
which  is  almost  indispensible  for  orchard  cultivation;  Right  Lap  Plow  with  Seeder,  so  you  can 
nlow  and  seed  in  one  operation;  Super  Digger— all  the  famous  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows  Tells  wiry  “Cutaway”  Disks  of  cutlery  steel,  FORGED  sharp,  last  longer,  do  better 
faster  work  why  we  can  guarantee  them  3  years  against  cracking  or  breaking.  Clip  coupon 
today  fTr  free  catalog  and  valuable  free  book-“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

_ _ _ MAIL  TODAY - - - 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  49  Main  Street,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Send  me  FREE  books. 


Name 


Address 


rARFF’C 

V  F  R  L  I  TS  yj 

«Sg.  Ornamentals 

New  Raspberries  from  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station — Taylor  (very  large  red).  Indian 
Summer  (Everbearing)  &  Sod  us  (large 
purple) ;  Bristol  &  Naples  Blackcaps. 
Boysenberries,  most  delicious  of  all. 
Large  Red  Lake  Currants  and  Poorman 
Gooseberries.  New  Fall  Bearing  Cherry. 
Lodi  and  Red  Rome  Apple.  Stanley  Plum 
and  many  other  (new  and  standard)  vari¬ 
eties  outstanding  for  Quality  and  Profit. 
Ornamental  Trees  for  lawn  planting — 
Dogwood,  Globe  Locust  and  Jap.  Cher- 
_  ries,  Beautiful  New  Butterfly  Bush, 

Best  of  the  New  Patented  Roses.  Our  new  FREE 
catalog  describes  them  all.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  7-A,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


PEACH  TREES 

$10.00  Per  100  and  up. 

APPLE  TREES 

$15.00  Per  100  and  up 

All  apple  trees  have  been  in¬ 
spected  for  trueness  to  name 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.  A  general  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Catalogue 
ready. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
Wallingford,  Conn.  Box  A 


NEW  VARIETIES 

APPLE  AND  PEACH 

Great  improvements  in  varieties  have  been  made  within 
the  past  few  years.  Our  44-Page  Planting  Guide  tells 
about  what  has  been  accomplished  in  producing  redder 
varieties  of  Apple  and  more  hardy  varieties  of  Peach. 
Send  for  your  Free  Copy  and  receive  our  prices  on 
more  than  800  varieties  of  plant  material. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries/  Inc.,  wavirg?n,iaRO’ 


Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


Are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Hardy, 
Healthy,  Upland  Grown,  Uniform  with  a 
splendid  top  growth  and  fine  root  system. 
That’s  why  our  customers  have  for  the  past 
53  years  had  such  constantly  successful  re¬ 
sults. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and  find  out  a- 
bout  the  hardy,  healthy,  true  to  name  stock 
grown  in  our  400  acre  upland  nurseries.  No 
matter  how  many  or  how  few  items  you  need, 
it  will  enable  you  to  buy  direct  from  the  grow¬ 
er  and  save  money)  on  stock  that  grows  faster 
and  stronger  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
root  system — satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Our  Rose  and  Shrub  Values  Are  Exceptional 
This  Season 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
41  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


.TEND  FCE  FREE  CATALOG 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  Urbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


HARDY  Black  and  English  Walnut 
Trees,  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  Hy-^_ 
brid  Hickories,  Persimmon  and*#^ 
others.  Adaptable  to  northern 
climates.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R-17  Lancaster,  Pa. 


J  F.  JONES 
NURSERIES 


^Condon’s  New  Wisconsin 

BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE 

J,  lOO  %  Yellow  Resistant  -Late  Intro¬ 
duction*  Earliest  of  all  Ball  Heads,  Fine 
i  texture.  Flesh  pure  white.  Uniform  type. 
W Enormous  yielder,  Big  Money  Making 
*  Cabbage.  To  introduce  to  you  our  Vigorous 
.  ^Northern  Grown  “Pure  Bred’*  Garden  ana 

*  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Nursery  Items  we 
►  will  mail  you  our  Big:  1937  Catalog-most  complete  seed  & 
nursery  book;  180  pages,  600  pictures.  Bargain  Prices,  also 

1  CA  CETnC  Of  THIS  WONDERFUL 
JLDU  ollUo  new  cabbage 

Send  Sc  Stamp  to  cover  postage. 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  Rockford,  Illinois 


FREE 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  57-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys  ’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

L. _  Established  1880 


Burpee's  New  Marigold 

CROWN  OF  GOLD 


All-America  Gold  Medal  1937 

The  only  Marigold  with  entirely  odor¬ 
less  foliage.  Brilliant  golden  orange. 

Sweet-scented  flowers.  Early  flowering. 

Blooms  all  summer.  Pkt.  25c;  %  oz.  $1. 

Bur  pee’ s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

It  offers  Lower  Prices  for  193 7. 

W.  Atlce  Burpee  Co., 695  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


unias 


enry  M 


kinds,  all  colors — Bedding 
dwarf  mixed;  Balcony 

flowered  mixed ;  velvety - 
violet  Star  of  Califor 
nia,  all  3  only  10c — 
send  dime 
Maule’s  Seed 
free  —  new  low 
prices,  prize 
and  flower  seeds, 
aule.  323  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila, 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PUNTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 

Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 

Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 

Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

STAR  FEED,  SOW  GRAIN.  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS,  GRANO-PHOS 


1937  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  New  Phlox.  Lilies,  Cannas.  etc 

H.  M.  GILLET.  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y 


:( 


Band  Application  of  Fertilizer  if  wanted 
Write 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  V. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  for  December,  as  follows: 

Class  1.  .$2.90  (base  price);  Class  2A,  $2.05; 

Class  2P.  $1.53:  Class  4A.  $1.23;  Class  41!, 

$1,325.  Differentials  on  Classes  1.  2A  and  2D, 
4c;  Class  4A.  3.5c;  Class  4B.  3.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934.  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  P.  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  Sc:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 

may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  34  to  34%e:  extra,  92 
score.  33%c:  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  33  to  33 % e ; 
unsalted,  host,  35 % c ;  firsts,  32%  to  33%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  31%c;  stand¬ 
ards,  26%c;  brown,  best,  2S%c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  30  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1  %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  20c:  chickens.  15  to  19c  turkeys, 
IS  to  21c:  ducks,  14  to  loe;  Muscovy  ducks,  12c; 
geese.  15c;  squabs,  pair.  30  to  75c;  rabbits, 
11  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  16  to  23c:  chickens,  15  to  23c;  turkeys, 
19  to  24c:  capons.  25  to  29c;  ducks,  17  to  lSe; 
squabs,  lb.,  57  to  60c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bn..  Ben  Davis  75  to  85c,  Black  Twig 
$1.25,  Pomeroy  $1.  Winter  Banana  $1.13  to 

$1.25,  Jonathan  81.  Hubbardston  $1  to  $1.25, 

Snow  $1.25  to  $1.38,  Stark  $1.  Staymans  $1.15  to 
$1.75,  Grimes  Golden  $1  to  $1.13.  King  $1.38  to 
$1.50,  Romes  $1.25  to  $1.88,  Winesaps  $1.13  to 
$1.40,  Northern  Spy  $1  to  $2,  Cortland  $1.25  to 

$1.60,  Yorks  $1.25  to  $1.60.  Baldwins  75c  to 

$1.50,  Delicious  $1.25  to  $2.  R.  I.  Greenings  $1 
to  $1.75,  McIntosh  $1  to  $2.60,  N.  Y.  and  New 
England  cartons  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Cranberries,  % 
bbl..  $5  to  $6.  Dears,  bn..  75c  to  $1.75.  Straw¬ 
berries,  pt.,  8  to  13c.  Kumquarts,  qt:.,  4  to  9c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $3  to  $4.50.  Beans,  bu.,  $1 
to  $3.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  6c  to  10c.  Cab¬ 
bage.  white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Carrots,  bu..  50c. 
to  $1.  Cauliflower,  crate.  $1  to  $2.  Celeraic,  doz. 
bclis.,  $1.  Horseradish,  bbl.,  $12  to  $14.  Let¬ 
tuce.  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Onions,  50  lbs.,  40  to  85c. 
Parsley,  bu..  $1.25.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  75c. 
Peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $4.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 
Radishes,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Spinach,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.  Squash,  bu.  50e  to  $1.  Turnips,  bu.,  40c  to 
75c.  Tomatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.  White  potatoes, 
100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.80;  sweet  potatoes,  Del. 
and  Md.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $10  to  $12.  Cows,  $2.50  to  $6;  bulls, 
$6.75;  calves,  $9  to  $14.  Hogs,  $8  to  $10.50. 
Lambs,  $11.15;  ewes,  $2  to  $3.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.51%;  No.  1  dark  Spring 
$1.75%.  No.  2  hard  Winter  $1.54%;  No.  1  N. 
Man.  f.o.b.  export  $1.38%.  Corn,  No.  2  yellow 
$1.28%.  No.  3  yellow  $1.24%.  Oats.  No.  2  white 
67%c.  Rye,  No.  2  western  $1.34.  Barley,  malt¬ 
ing  $1.37. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $22,  top  No.  2  $21,  No.  2  $20, 
No.  3  $18  to  $19.  Clover  mixed,  No.  1  $23  to 
$24.  No.  2  $18  to  $20.  Alfalfa,  first  cut  $23. 
second  cut  $29  to  $30,  No.  2  second  cut  $24 
to  $25. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  40  to  44c;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb.,  75  to  S5e;  string  beans,  lb., 
15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5e;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10  to  15e. 


Egg  prices  have  had  a  sharp  decline  recently. 
Potato  prices  have  had  an  advance. 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  3S  to  39c;  tubs,  37  to  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  36c;  country  rolls,  36  to  37e. 
Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c; 
limburger,  21  to  26c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  tc> 
28c.  Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  29c;  grade  A, 
24  to  27c;  grade  B,  23  to  27c:  grade  C,  21  to 
23c;  nearby  at  market,  17  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16 
to  24c;  broilers,  22  to  25c;  fryers,  19  to  20c; 
roasters,  20  to  24c:  ducks  20  to  21c:  turkeys.  21 
to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  20e; 
roosters,  14e:  springers,  17  to  20c;  broilers,  20 
to  22c;  capons.  23  to  26c;  ducks,  17  to  20c; 
turkeys.  18  to  20e. 

Beaus  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$7.75;  medium,  $8;  red  kidney.  $8.25;  white 
kidney,  $8.50;  Limas,  $S.75:  marrow,  $9.25. 
Onions,  steady:  home-grown.  50-lb.  bag.  35c  to 
$1 ;  Yellow  Globe,  40  to  60c;  Colo.,  Spanish, 
$1.50. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Russet, 
bu.,  50  to  60c;  Greening,  70c  to  $1.25;  Wealthy. 
75e  to  $1.15;  Wagner.  $1  to  $1.25;  Baldwin,  85c 
to  $1.25;  King.  McIntosh,  90c  to  $1.50;  Snow,  $1 
to  _$1.50;  Cortland.  Golden  Delicious,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Jonathan,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Northern  Spy, 
$1  to  $1.75;  Stark  Delicious,  $1.75  to  $2.  Pota¬ 
toes.  higher;  home-grown,  bu.,  SI  to  $1.35; 
Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.85;  Fla.,  Red 
Bliss,  $2  to  $2.35;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$6;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  oranges. 
Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $4.50;  Florida,  $3  to  $3.75: 
pears,  Cal.,  box.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  pineapples, 
Cuba,  crate,  $3.50:  strawberries,  Fla.,  crate, 
24  pints,  per  pints,  14  to  15c. 

Vegetables.— Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3;  artichokes, 
Cal.,  crate,  $4.50;  asparagus,  doz.  behs.,  .83; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  green, 
$1.75  to  $2.75:  beets,  bu.,  60  to  85c:  broccoli, 
Texas,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt..  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  carrots,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  celery,  crate,  $2  to  $3.25;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  carton.  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  Fla., 
1%  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  endive,  lb.,  12  to  25c; 
escarole,  Fla.,  1%  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  10- 
lb.  bskt..  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75c; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1:  peas,  Mex.,  bu.,  $3.50;  peppers, 
Fla.,  %  bu.,  $2.50;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  18  to 
20c;  rhubarb.  5-lb.  carton.  40  to  50c;  spinach, 
Tex.,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  squash,  bu.,  25  to  35c; 

tomatoes,  10-lb.  crate,  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  60c  to 

$1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  bay.  baled,  ton,  $14  to  $20; 
Alfalfa,  $20  to  $30;  straw.  $10  to  $14;  wheat 
bran,  carlot.  ton,  $39;  standard  middlings,  $39; 
red  dog.  $39.50;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent,  $46.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $42;  gluten, 
$40.10;  liominy,  $43.50;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.27; 

table  cornineal,  $3;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75; 

Alfalfa,  $18  toi  $20;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $24  to 
$25.  0.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  34  to  38c;  eggs.  25  to  28c:  live  fowls, 
18  to  21c:  chickens,  16  to  20c;  turkeys,  17  to 
20c;  ducks.  16  to  17c;  dressed  fowls.  22  to  23c; 
chickens,  21  to  23c;  turkeys,  21  to  24c;  capons, 
24  to  29c:  apples,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.75:  cabbage, 
old,  50  lbs.,  45  to  50c;  kale,  bu.,  30  to  35c; 
mushrooms,  3  lbs.,  40  to  70c:  onions.  50  lbs.,  55 
to  60e;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.60. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Calves,  good  and  choice  $13  to  $14.  Hogs, 
choice  westerns.  $11.25  to  $11.75;  choice,  locals, 
$10.75  to  $11.25. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 
Butter,  32  to  33c;  eggs,  221  to  23c;  hens,  16 
to  20c;  chickens,  17  to  19c;  turkeys,  18  to  22c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  cabbage.  50  lbs.,  50 
to  60c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  65c;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $2.70  to  $2.85. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
Cattle. — Good  to  choice,  $10  to  $11;  good,  1  - 
300  to  1.400  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  medium  t> 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  tidy, 
1.050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair,  900  to 
1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.65;  common,  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4 
to  $6.75;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.25  (o 
$5.50;  Heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $8.25 • 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 


Above,  Scotch  Fine,  Setting  Thin  With  Age.  Below,  Wrong  Trees  for  a  Windbreak. 

See  article  on  page  75. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

The  Washington  forecast  of  a  10  per 
cent  rise  of  food  prices  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  was  based  large¬ 
ly  on  expected  good  demand  and  upon  the 
storage  of  meats,  potatoes,  grain  and 
fruit.  High  cost  of  feeds  was  expected  to 
support  the  market  for  dairy  products 
and  eggs  by  tending  to  limit  the  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  will  depend 
on  the  weather.  So  far  the  Winter  lias 
been  rather  light,  tending  to  keep  up  the 
milk  and  egg  output  and  the  supply  of 
southern  vegetables.  After  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  the  picture  may  be  different, 
when  new  crops  from  the  larger  plantings 
are  coming  along  to  increase  the  supply 
for  market  and  feeding.  Produce  farmers 
have  been  doing  fairly  well  wherever 
crops  were  not  a  failure.  Prices  have 
been  good  for  grain,  potatoes,  cabbage,  ap¬ 
ples  and  most  of  the  miscellaneous  crops. 

Net  returns  for  milk  and  for  poultry 
products  are  poor  after  paying  the  feed 
bills,  but  the  producers  will  try  to  hang 
on  until  pastures  and  new  grain  crops  cut 
down  expenses.  A  long  spell  of  hard  Win¬ 
ter  weather  would  bring  a  price  upswing 
for  butter  and  eggs,  the  storage  reserves 
being  light.  But  poultry,  the  main  hope 
of  the  market  is  having  some  help  from 
rising  prices  of  other  meats. 

Most  of  the  products  in  farm  storage 
are  dragging  along  in  the  market.  Apple 
prices  act  about  as  they  did  three  years 
ago  when,  as  now,  the  apple  crop  was 
very  light  but  the  Winter  market  draggy 
because  of  poor  export  demand  and  heavy 
supplies  of  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Prices 
show  a  rather  weak  trend  for  the  time  of 
year.  Average  wholesale  quotation  of  all 
varieties  in  New  York  market  early  this 
month  was  $1.38  per  bushel,  48c  higher 
than  a  year  ago  but  18c  lower  than  in 
early  December.  Dealers  say  that  com¬ 
petition  from  oranges  hampers  sales  of 
the  higher  grades  of  apples.  Western 
apple  shipments  have  been  fairly  heavy. 

Southern  produce  of  all  kinds  is  dig¬ 
ging  harder  every  season  into  the  north¬ 
ern  Winter  market  whenever  the  south¬ 
ern  crops  are  not  frozen  out.  Not  only 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  but  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  celery,  spinach  and  lettuce 
take  a  big  share  of  the  Winter  market. 
Lettuce  shipments  in  early  January 
ranked  along  with  cabbage — both  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  1,000  cars  a  week,  and 
ranking  next  to  potatoes  in  the  vege¬ 
table  list.  Hundreds  of  carlots  of  car¬ 
rots  from  California  and  Texas  make  the 
northern-grown  supply  look  small,  and 
Texas  spinach  takes  much  of  the  Winter 
market  away  from  Virginia. 

Potatoes  hold  their  own  best  among 
northern  vegetables.  Good  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  or  Burbanks  are  really  better  than 
most  of  the  southern  Winter  potatoes  and 
can  be  sold  lower.  Southern  competition 
does  not  amount  to  much  until  the  North 
Florida  crop  starts  moving  in  the  Spring. 
The  potato  situation  is  interesting.  The 
market  started  the  year  strong  at  more 
than  $2  per  100-pound  sack  by  the  car¬ 
load  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  potato  belt, 
and  most  growers  were  getting  above  $1 
per  bushel  in  bulk.  Some  Maine  growers 
insist  they  will  get  $4  or  more  per  barrel 
by  holding  on  awhile. 

The  South  did  well  with  nearly  all 
standard  crops  and  more  money  is  circu¬ 
lating  there  than  for  some  years  past. 
There  was  more  cotton,  sugar  and  rice 
than  last  year  and  the  prices  higher. 
Southern  tobacco  of  the  hurley  and  cigar¬ 
ette  kinds  advanced  rather  sharply.  Pea¬ 
nuts  were  being  sold  rapidly  to  the  oil 
mills  at  rising  prices.  Oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  were  a  tremendous  crop  and  possibly 
will  bring  back  fully  as  much  money  as 
last  season,  despite  prices  10  per  cent 
lower.  Southern  grain  and  livestock  in¬ 
terests  are  in  good  position,  not  having 
suffered  so  much  as  the  West  from 
drought.  G.  B.  f. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Book  of  Shrubs,  by  Alfred  C. 
ITottes.  A  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  this  standard  work.  It  contains  438 
pages,  with  lists  and  descriptions  of  im¬ 
portant  shrubs,  conveniently  arranged,  so 
that  everything  is  easy  to  get  at.  A 
valuable  book  for  reading  and  reference. 
Published  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  New 
York ;  price  $3. 


With  their  straight  -  line  of  draft,  the 
Models  “A”  and  "B"  give  you  the  \ind  of  job 
you  want,  quickly  and  easily.  Tread  is  ad¬ 
justable  56  to  84  inches. 


John  Deere  Mode!  “A”  Tractor  and  2- 
Row  Potato  Planter  doing  a  fast,  accurate  job 
of  planting.  The  Model  “A”  handles  the 
load  of  a  six-horse  team. 


Two  rows  at  a  time  means  a  lot  of  culti¬ 
vating  done  in  a  day's  time  with  a  Model  "B" 
General  Purpose  Tractor.  The  Model  "A" 
plants  or  cultivates  four  rows. 


CJuarts  to  a  \ja//on . 


On  the  basis  of  simplicity  and  dependability 
alone,  you’ll  recognize  the  John  Deere  as  the 
economical,  profitable  tractor  to  own. 

But  when,  in  addition,  you  get  the  economy  of 
this  “7  Quarts  to  a  Gallon”,  the  reasons  for  your 
choice  are  little  short  of  overwhelming. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  here’s  what  this 
means  to  you. 

With  the  John  Deere  Tractor  and  the  low-cost 
fuels,  you  get  from  7  5  to  8  5  per  cent  more  power 
for  the  same  fuel  dollar.  This  is  because  these 
fuels — distillate,  fuel  oil,  furnace  oils,  stove  tops, 
and  similar  fuels — cost  from  3  to  5  cents  a  gallon 
less  than  gasoline.  They  are  also  about  10  per 
cent  more  powerful. 

Because  the  John  Deere  is  one  tractor  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  burn  low-cost  fuels  efficiently 
and  successfully,  you  fully  utilize  this  greater 
power. 

You’ll  like  the  John  Deere  Models  “A”  and 
“B”  General  Purpose  Tractors  for  other  reasons. 


too — the  perfect  view  of  the  work  ahead  . .-  ;  ease 
of  handling  .  .  .  adjustable  wheel  tread,  56  to  84 
inches  .  .  .  individual  foot  braking  of  rear  wheels 
for  short  turning  .  .  .  wide,  roomy  platform  so 
that  you  can  stand  at  work  as  well  as  sit  ...  a 
hydraulic  power  lift  .  .  .  hand  operated  clutch  for 
one-man  hooking-up  of  implements  ...  a  straight- 
line  of  draft  in  plowing.  Not  a  thing  has  been 
overlooked. 

Little  wonder  that  John  Deere  economy  and 
performance  is  the  yardstick  of  tractor  value 
today  .  .  .  that  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
farmers  are  choosing  the  John  Deere  for  low- 
cost,  dependable  power.  Talk  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors  who  own  John  Deere  Tractors  ...  to  your 
John  Deere  dealer. 

Coupon  Below  Brings  FREE  Booklet 

Tou’I!  want  a  copy  of  this  book¬ 
let — written  and  illustrated  for  us 
by  the  hundreds  of  farmers  from 
coast  to  coast  who  have  bought 
their  second,  third,  fourth,  eighth, 
tenth  John  Deere  Tractor.  It 
tells  the  story  of  their  experiences, 
of  their  economies,  of  the  time, 
labor,  money  they  saved  with 
John  Deere  Tractors.  It's  the 
most  remarkable  booklet  ever  writ¬ 
ten  about  farm  tractors. 


Potatoes  are  literally  “ handled  with  l(id 
gloves"  with  the  John  Deere  Potato  Digger, 
shown  here  with  a  Model  "A"  Tractor. 
One-row  digger  is  also  available. 


Two  jobs  in  one.  A  John  Deere  Power 
Mower  does  a  perfect  job  of  cutting  while  the 
John  Deere  Side  Delivery  Ra\e  "floats"  the 
hay  into  loose  fluffy  windrows. 


Cutting  harvest  costs  and  saving  time, 
labor,  and  gram  with  a  John  Deere  7Jo.  6 
Combine  operated  off  the  power  shaft  of  a 
Model  "A"  Tractor. 


Get  the  Feel  of  the  Wheel— ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 


In  1837,  John  Deere,  an  obscure  village 
blacksmith  gave  to  the  world  the  steel  plow. 
From  that  humble  beginning  has  grown  the 
great  John  Deere  organization  which,  this 
year,  celebrates  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
that  event. 


JOHN  DEERE 

TWO  CYLINDER  TRACTORS 


I  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  GOrchard  Tractors 

(  Syracuse,  New  York,  Dept.  T- 637,  □2-Bottom  Plow 
i  .  QDisk  Harrows 

I  Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  □  Potato  Planters 
(  your  booklet  “Extra  Helpings”,  DPotato  Cultivators 
»  and  complete  information  about  □  Potato  Diggers 
(  John  Deere  Models  “A”  and  “B”  DCorn  Planters 

<  General  Purpose  Tractors.  _  Also  OCultivators 

<  send  me  information  on  the  imple-  DBeet  and  Bean  Cut- 

*  ments  I  have  checked.  Uvators 

I  □  Orchard  Cultiva- 

i  tor 

t  Name .  DPower  Mower 

(  DHay  Tools 

(  Town .  DGrain  Drills 

I  OGrain  Binders 

<  ijmm  i?  p  n  □  Threshers 

|  btate . .  DCombines 

i 


Get  the  Plus  Value  of  this 
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the  first  McCormick  Reaper. 


Generations  ago 
Cyris  IIall  McCormick 


•  The  new  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
EASY- PURCHASE  PLAN  recognizes  the  fact  that 
frequent  small  payments  are  easier  to  make  than 
one  large  payment.  It  is  so  flexible  that  it  can  be 
adapted  to  each  farmer’s  marketing  schedule,  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  make  his  payments  when  he  has  cash 
coming  from  crops,  livestock,  or  dairy  or  poultry 
products.  Each  farmer’s  requirements  are  consid¬ 
ered  and  analyzed  individually  by  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer— resulting  in  a  convenient  schedule 


_  International  Harvester  s 

of  payments,  easy  to  meet.  ^  Time_Payment  Policy. 

Pay  CASH  on  delivery 
for  your  trucks,  tractors, 

or  machines  when  you  can,  hut  when  cash  must  be 
conserved  see  what  the  INTERNATIONAL  HAR¬ 
VESTER  EASY- PURCHASE  PLAN  offers  you.  Get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  equipment  you  need— let  it 
pay  its  way  as  you  pay. 

The  neighborhood  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
will  discuss  this  plan  with  you  in  detail  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 

ALL  OF  THE  McCORMICK-DEERING  EQUIPMENT  LISTED  BELOW  CAN  BE  BOUGHT 

ON  THE  EASY- PURCHASE  PLAN 


POWER  MACHINES 

Farm  Tractors 
Industrial  Tractors 
Power  Units 
Motor  Trucks 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 

Tractor  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Harrow-Plows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Field  Cultivators 


Rod  Weeders 
Rotary  Hoes 
Cultivators,  row-crop 
Beet  Cultivators 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Land  Packers 
Plow  Packers 
Cot-ton  Choppers 

PLANTING  AND 
SEEDING  MACHINES 

Corn  Planters  and  Drills 
Cotton  Planters 
Potato  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Drills 
Beet  Seeders 


HAYING  MACHINES 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 

Side  Rakes  and  Tedders 
Loaders,  all  types 
Sweep  Rakes 
Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Alfalfa  Threshers 
Clover  Threshers 

GRAIN  HARVESTING 
MACHINES 

Binders 

Tractor  Binders 

Push-Binders 

Headers 

Harvester-Threshers 


Windrow  Harvesters 
Reapers 
Threshers 
Rice  Binders 
Rice  Threshers 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters 

Listers 

Drills 

Cultivators 
Lister  Cultivators 
Binders 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Ensilage  Harvesters 
Ensilage  Blowers 
Pickers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Shellers 


GENERAL 

EQUIPMENT 

Potato  Diggers 
Beet  Pullers 
Feed  Grinders 
Hammer  Mills 
Cane  Mills 

Farm  Wagons  and  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders 
Lime  Spreaders 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Crop  Dusters 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

Cream  Separators 

Milkers 

Milk  Coolers 


Planning  for  tiie  Future.  —  Every¬ 
one  is  studying  the  seed  catalogs  all  the 
way  from  Abutilon  and  Achillea  to 
Xeranthemum  and  Zinnia,  and  we  hope 
many  of  our  friends  are  planning  for  a 
trial  of  some  plants,  novelties  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  they  have  never  tried  before, 
for  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  gardening.  We  are  planning  to  devote 
one  open  sunny  spot  to  fragrant  plants 
— lemon  verbena,  scented  geraniums  and 
heliotrope,  edged  with  mignonette.  We 
grow  A’ery  few  Summer  bedding  plants  as 
a  rule,  preferring  hardy  bulbs  and  per¬ 
ennials,  with  a  few  annuals  to  till  the 
gaps,  but  we  have  a  special  weakness  for 
heliotrope,  or  cherry  pie,  as  our  grand¬ 
mother  called  it.  We  recall  great  masses 
of  the  purple  bloom  at  Swampscott, 
Mass. ;  like  some  other  bedding  plants  it 
seems  to  do  particularly  well  near  the 
coast.  The  heliotrope  likes  light  rich 
soil  and  abundant  sun,  our  common  gar¬ 
den  and  greenhouse  variety  coming  from 
Peru. 

The  Graceful  Columbines.  —  We 
have  a  good  supply  of  columbines — Aqui- 
legias  to  the  botanical — the  colors  vary¬ 
ing  from  white  to  blue  and  purple,  deep 
crimson,  pink,  yellow  and  cream ;  they 
seed  freely,  for  the  most  part,  and  self¬ 
sow  everywhere.  However,  we  want  more 
of  the  long-spurred  varieties.  We  were  in¬ 
terested  to  find,  in  an  English  seed  cata¬ 
log,  an  American  species  which  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Chelsea  show 
in  London  in  1934.  This  was  Aquilegia 
longissima,  conspicuous  for  its  very  long 
spurs.  The  flowers  are  a  delicate  pale 
yellow,  and  the  spurs  often  four  inches  or 
more  long.  This  is  recommended  as 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  choicest  per¬ 
ennials.  “Hortus”  tells  us  that  the  spurs 
are  five  inches  or  more  in  length ;  that  it 
is  a  native  of  Southwest  Texas  and  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  that  it  blooms  from  July  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  Its  native  habitat  makes  us  won¬ 
der  whether  it  will  prove  hardy  in  the 
North  unless  protected,  but  the  thought  of 
those  graceful  flowers  at  a  time  when 
other  columbines  are  past  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Our  deepest-colored  columbine  is  a 
short-spurred  double  sort,  the  flowers  so 
double  that  they  are  a  regular  rosette. 
The  color  is  deep  crimson,  and  it  blooms 
over  a  long  period.  The  long-spurred  va¬ 
rieties  are  really  the  more  graceful,  and 
have  been  developed  in  great  variety.  Our 
English  catalog  features  a  new  form  of 
columbine  that  is  described  as  Clematis- 
flowered,  Aquilegia  clematiflora  hybrids; 
the  petals  are  widely  extended  and  dis¬ 
tinct  in  formation,  so  that  they  greatly 
resemble  Clematis  flowers.  The  color 
range  extends  through  delicate  shades  of 
pink  and  blue.  This  would  appear  to  be 
a  new  type,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  com¬ 
pact  in  habit  and  free-flowering  it  would 
seem  a  desirable  acquisition.  The  com¬ 
mon  red  and  yellow  native  columbine, 
Aquilegia  Canadensis,  known  in  some 
localities  as  honeysuckle,  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  flower  entirely  at  home  in  the  rock 
garden,  another  desirable  native  being  the 
golden  columbine,  Aquilegia  chrysantha, 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  clear 
bright  yellow.  The  blue  Rocky  Mountain 
columbine,  Aquilegia  cserulea,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  found  growing  wild  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  7,000  to  10.000  feet.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  parent  for  many  garden  varie¬ 
ties.  Columbines  are  of  easy  culture,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  light  sandy  soil ;  though  they 
will  do  well  in  full  sun  they  prefer  par¬ 
tial  shade.  They  bloom  the  second  sea¬ 
son  from  seed.  There  is  rarely  poor  ger¬ 
mination,  but  the  seed  grows  most  readily 
if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  In  our  own 
garden  the  columbines  self-sow  very  free¬ 
ly  unless  the  seed  pods  are  cut  before 
they  ripen. 

Pennyroyal  Geranium.  —  A  Maine 
correspondent  says  that  the  peppermint 
geranium  recently  described  in  ILuralisms 
is  similar  to  a  variety  known  to  her 
mother  and  grandmother  as  “pennyroyal” 
geranium,  the  fragrance  being,  to  her 
mind,  more  like  pennyroyal  than  pepper¬ 
mint.  We  like  to  learn  local  or  old-time 
names  of  plants,  which  vary  greatly  in 
widely-separated  places,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Pelargonium  tomentosum  is 
known  under  the  two  common  names 
given.  Our  old  friend  Mother  Bee  of  Ver¬ 
mont  writes  us  that  she  has  a  velvety¬ 


leaved  geranium,  like  the  description 
given,  which  is  known  as  pennyroyal 
geranium,  as  it  has  a  marked  odor  of 
pennyroyal.  Perhaps  there  are  variations 
of  the  same  plant  with  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  odor,  for  we  find  such  variations 
among  other  scented  Pelargoniums,  and 
this  difference  would  be  perpetuated 
where  the  plants  were  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings.  We  do  not  find  mention  of  the 
pennyroyal  odor  among  the  lists  given  in 
works  of  reference. 

Valerian  or  Garden  Heliotrope. — 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  that  might 
well  be  included  in  the  border  of  fragrant 
flowers,  but  as  it  will  grow  three  or  four 
feet  high  it  should  be  planted  to  form  a 
background  for  lower-growing  plants.  Its 
fragrance  is  delicious,  and  the  corymbs 
of  deep  rose,  lilac  pink  or  rosy  white 
flowers  are  charming.  It  delights  in  a 
moist  spot,  growing  in  Europe  on  ditch 
banks,  along  river  sides,  or  in  swampy 
places  which  makes  it  desirable  for  plant¬ 
ing  near  a  lily  pool.  Most  varieties  of 


valerian  have  fragrant  roots,  which  are 
said  to  be  used  by  oriental  nations  to  per¬ 
fume  the  bath.  Our  garden  variety,  Val¬ 
eriana  officinalis,  has  some  medicinal 
value  as  a  sedative  for  the  nerves.  It  is 
listed  as  blooming  in  June  and  July,  but 
we  saw  a  large  specimen  last  Summer 
that  was  a  mass  of  bloom  in  September. 

The  Abutilon  or  Flowering  Maple. 
— Many  growers  of  window  plants  take 
pride  in  a  specimen  of  “flowering  maple,” 
properly  Abutilon ;  the  leaves  are  really 
suggestive  of  the  maple,  but  a  study  of 
the  flowers  at  once  shows  its  membership 
in  the  great  mallow  family.  It  has  every 
virtue  for  a  window  plant,  for  it  is  ever- 
blooming,  robust  in  growth,  and  of  easy 
culture,  requiring  the  same  general  treat¬ 
ment  as  geraniums.  There  are  a  number 
of  horticultural  varieties,  classed  as  Abu¬ 
tilon  hybridum ;  it  would  probably  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  refer  them  back  to  the  original 
species,  for  they  have  been  long  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  though  originally  native  to 
South  America  they  are  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  warm  climates.  They  include 
some  variegated  forms,  the  leaves  marked 
with  yellow  or  white ;  flowers  are  pink, 
yellow,  red  and  white.  A  particularly 


vigorous  old  variety  with  white  flowers  is 
known  as  Snowball  or  Boule  de  Neige. 
These  Abutilons  are  said  to  be  very  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  we  have  not  tried 
this,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  grow  shapely 
young  plants  from  cuttings.  In  green¬ 
house  culture  cuttings  are  taken  either 
in  Spring  or  Fall.  Last  June  we  cut 
back  a  large  specimen  when  it  was  put 
outside  for  the  Summer,  and  set  cuttings 
in  pots  of  light  soil  which  were  placed  in 
a  cold  frame.  They  rooted  well,  and 
these  young  plants  were  in  bloom  at 
Christmas.  It  is  said  that  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  Spring  will  bloom  in 
Fall ;  the  seed  retains  its  viability  for 
three  or  four  years.  A  Arery  pretty  trail¬ 
ing  Abutilon  is  A.  megapotamieum,  the 
Brazilian  Abutilon ;  perhaps  it  is  more 
accurate  to  call  it  drooping  rather  than 
trailing.  It  is  very  desirable  to  use  in 
hanging  baskets,  garden  vases,  or  wher¬ 
ever  a  drooping  plant  is  required.  It  has 
small  leaves,  often  arrow-shaped,  and 
showy  flowers  with  yellow  petals  and  red 
calyx,  the  extending  stamens  suggestive 
of  a  Fuchsia,  but  more  brush-like.  A 
basket  plant,  covered  with  these  showy 
flowers,  is  very  striking.  E.  T.  royle. 
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TRACTOR  at 
FACTORY  PRICE 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Here's  untiring 
speed  and  power 

— that  getB  field  and 
belt  work  done  on 
time!  Smallest  size 
does  work  of  many 
men— saving:  wages. 


Larger  sizes  do  work  of  2  horses  or  mules — 
quicker,  cheaper,  more  efficiently  —  saving 
costly  animal  keep.  Runs  all  day 
for  33c.  Woman  or  10-year- 
old  boy 
canrunit. 


DOES 
WORK  OF 
MANY 
MEN 


Briggs 


&  Stratton 


cooled 


A-cycla 


engine 


TRACTOR  OF  “100  USES 

Does  all  field,  road,  belt  work. 
Plows,  discs,  harrowa,  furrows,  seeds, 
cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakes,  cuts 
tall  weeds,  hauls.  Runs  washingmachmes, 
feed  grinders,  com  shellers,  light  plants, 
saws,  concrete  mixers,  water  pumps, 
lathes,  other  belt  machinery.  Does  deep 
mold-board  plowing,  other  heavy  work. 
Amazing  Money  -  maker  for  farms, 
ranches,  truck  gardens,  nurseries,  or¬ 
chards,  poultry  ranches,  estates,  subur¬ 
ban  homes,  golf  courses,  parks,  etc. 

New  1937  Model  Has  3  Speeds  For¬ 
ward  and  Reverse.  Special  to  Order, 
6  Spoeds  Forward— runs  from  H  mile 
to  15  miles  per  hour.  Now  Power  Turn 
enables  Shaw  to  turn  in  its  tracks,  with 
no  lifting  or  pushing.  Reverse  Gear 
makes  it  easy  to  work  among  rocks,  roots, 
Inclose  quarters.  Tool  Attachments  for 
different  uses.  Convenient  Jiffy  Hitches. 
Patented  tool  control.  Width  adjustable. 
4  Models,  2  to  8  H.  P.,  Walking  and 
Riding  Types. 

Available  With  Air  or  Steel  Tires. 

Air  Tires  Bavo  25  %  fuel.  Enables  Shaw 
to  do  more  work  in  a  day. 

LOWFACTORY  PRICE!!  Mail  coupon 
for  details  of  price  and  terms  today! 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  S»ff.K5rd3E 

Enow  how  the  Shaw  makes  you  much  more 
money— with  loss  work  and  trouble!  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  tor  details  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  todayl 

garr  D Aflg  (  Explains  everythin* 
rntt  aboutShaw. Tells  what 

enthusiastic  owners  aay.  Shows  photos  of  tract 
Gives  LOW  Factory  Prices  on  4  different  sire 
with  different  attachments.  Mail  Coupon  todayl 


a  THE  SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  (Address  Nsarsst  Office) 
9  4701  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kane.;  5812-F  Mag- 
J  nolla  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  130- F  West  42  St.,  New 
I  York,  N.Y.;  668- F  No.  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

,  Send  me  FREE  information  at  once  about  the  Shaw 
1  “Du-All”  Garden  Tractor,  as  checked  below! 

*1—1  FREE  Book  and  Low  f—|  10-DAY  TRIAL 

1—1  Factory  Prices  1—1  OFFER 


Name  . 


Address. 


^Town _ State _ _ _ .j 


Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  year 


far  $134  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse 


GARDEN 
r.  TRACtOR 


IJUIH4II 


Here’s  a  hand-operated  tractor  that’s 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all. 
Plows,  harrows,  plants,  cultivates  or 
mows— easier  aud  cheaper.  Also  belt 
jobs.  Built  for  years  of  trouble-fi 
service.  Costs  only  5c 
an  hour  to  operate. 

Engineered  to  work 
all  day,  every  day 
through  dust  and 
heat .  Perfect  balance, 
patented  steering  and 
withconvenientcon- 
trol.  With  or  with 
out  rubber  tires. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

3461  N.5thSt.,Phlla„Pa. 


Write  for 
Free 
Special 
Tractor 
Catalog 


“TIFFANY” 

Cuts  lVi-in.  limbs 
and  works  in 
narrow  places, 

No  bruising. 


P  (MINERS 

Light,  simple,  and 
powerful.  Steel 
levers  will  not 
break. 


No 
More 
Handle 
Trouble 

“TIFFANY'' 

Double  Cut 

Pr  uners 

cut  easy  and  stand  the 
strain.  Length  24  in.,  wt.  2*4 
lbs.  Price  $3.00  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Circular 
of  Grafting  Tools.  Bark  Scrapers. 
Pruning  Hooks.  Pole  Prunets,  Briar1 
Hooks.  Hand  Primers  and  Lopping  Shears. 
rC  R.  TIFFANY,  Mfrs..  CONKLIN.  N.  Y. 


•  LOW-COST,  ONE-CUN 

POWER  SPRAYER 


6  to  7  Gallons 
300-350  lbs.  Pressure 

A  high-pressure,  two-cyl¬ 
inder  outfit  for  spraying, 
whitewashing,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  etc.  BEAN  quality 
from  end  to  end . . .  with 
Porcelain-lined  Cylin¬ 
ders,  BEAN  Pressure 
Regulator,  Trouble-  Less 
Ball  Valves  and  Timken- 
equipped  BEAN-Speoial  Cushman  Cub  3  hp.  Engine 
(Wico  Magneto).  FREE, . .write  for  new  catulog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W,  Julian  Street 

^ <BjM^janJk>sejCaUfi—M 


Countryman’s  Journal 

This  has  been  the  most  unusual  Fall 
and  early  Winter  in  memory,  cloudy, 
warm  and  rainy.  If  all  the  rain  had 
been  snow,  Whittier's  “Snowbound” 
would  have  been  just  a  light  storm  ! 

But  it  has  been  a  grand  season  for 
those  who  love  to  tramp  in  the  woods.  It 
is  fascinating  to  study  the  barks  of  the 
different  trees,  and  to  see  the  different 
habits  of  growth.  It  is  peculiar,  but 
here  on  Windleswip  w’e  had  no  spruce  or 
hemlock  trees.  The  eight  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  have  white  pine,  white  oak,  rock 
maple,  gray  birch  (which  we  are  clean¬ 
ing  out  and  using  for  firewood),  a  few 
white  birch,  and  some  beech. 

So  when  we  went  to  Hancock,  N.  H., 
to  the  old  homestead.  Father  told  us  to 
help  ourselves  to  all  the  spruce  and  hem¬ 
lock  we  wanted.  We  brought  back  ten 
of  each,  and  plan  to  bring  more  so  that 


A  Walk  in  the  Woods 


we  will  have  a  grove  of  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  of  each. 

The  Winter  birds  need  spruce  and  hem¬ 
lock  for  pi’otection  during  storms.  And 
speaking  of  birds,  we  are  having  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  to  keep  the  bob-whites  or  quail 
with  us.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  help  us?  Each  Spring  and 
Summer,  a  few  pairs  return  here,  but  ap¬ 
parently  they  go  southward  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  along  in  November.  Three  of 
our  eight  acres  of  woods  is  gradually  be¬ 
ing  made  into  a  bird  sanctuary.  We  are 
feeding  pheasants  and  all  the  common 
birds.  And  I  think  some  partridges  are 
eating  at  the  table,  but  I  have  not  ac¬ 
tually  seen  them.  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  to  keep  the  bob-whites  with  us? 

Massachusetts.  H.  s.  P. 


Experience  With  Bindweed 

On  page  S3S  of  the  issue  of  December 
5,  I  notice  reference  to  bindweed  and  I 
would  like  to  report  an  experience  which 
I  had  with  this  plant.  In  1918  my 
field  became  infested  with  bindweed.  In 
1919  I  observed  that  bindweed  doesn't  be¬ 
gin  to  sprout  until  the  soil  is  well 
warmed  up  in  May,  and  by  that  time  rye 
is  headed  out.  In  September  I  planted 
my  bindweed  infested  field  to  rye,  using 
about  two  bushels  rye  per  acre.  When  it 
came  time  for  the  bindweed  to  sprout,  the 
rye  had  complete  possession  of  both  soil 
and  sunshine,  and  the  bindweed  died.  I 
harvested  a  lot  of  rye  straw  (as  it  was 
too  thick  to  produce  much  grain),  but  the 
bindweed  was  completely  killed. 

I  have  used  the  same  method  on  other 
fields  since  then,  not  only  for  bindweed 
but  Canadian  thistles,  ground  cherries 
and  all  weeds  that  lie  dormant  during  the 
Winter. 

Quack  grass,  however,  cannot  be  killed 
by  this  method,  because  quack  grass 
grows  during  the  Winter  the  same  as  rye 
does.  Quack  grass  must  be  plowed  under 
in  May  and  planted  to  some  cultivated 
crop,  and  with  only  common  cultivation 
can  be  completely  killed. 

In  planting  rye  to  kill  bindweed,  the 
i‘ye  must  be  thick,  about  two  bushels  per 
acre.  To  insure  a  heavy  stand  some  good 
brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  should  be 
used.  a.  C,  A. 


SPRAY  6  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  350  Pounds  Pressure 

with  this 

OSPRAYMO  Field  Junior 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


FREE  Sprayer  Book  Shows  25  Outfits 

Pictures  and  describes  OSPRAYMO  Outfits  for  Orchard  and  Field 
use,  including  sensational  Tractor  Trailer  Combination  Sprayer  with, 
automobile- style  rubber  tires  and  take-off  for  using  tractor  power. 
Keep  posted  on  new  models.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  SPRAYERS  FOR  MORE  THAN  55  YEARS, 

Dept.  R  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Costing  only 

$220°° 


F.O.B.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


6  Without  a  doubt,  the  Silver  King  is  the  easiest 
operating  tractor  ever  built — it  doesn’t  tire  you  out 
—it  drives  like  an  automobile  in  all  classes  of 
work.  Handles  two  full  size  plows  and  other  tools 
with  ease  and  economy.  Four  speed  transmission. 
Speeds  2*4  to  25  m.  p.  h.  For  real  power,  flexibility 
and  service  you  can’t  beat  the  1937  Silver  King 
Tractor.  Send  for  catalog  today.  «  «  « 

THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  COMPANY 

BOX  376  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


POST  CARD 
FOR 

FREE 


ERADICATE 

YOUR 


Weed  Hoc 


The  Weed  Hog 
case  of  quack 


Dios -Lifts -Rolls-Jostles 


has  never  yet  met  a 
grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion  !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Hog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Ill-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW- 


/  DEPTH  DIGGER  lor  all  tillage  purposes. 


It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes* 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Good  Bve  Hot  Beds  &  Cold  Frames 


SEND  ONLY 


Now. .  .  have  a  portable,  tiot-water-beated, 
home  green-house  all  your  own.  Banish  for¬ 
ever  the  fuaa  and  mnsa  of  hot  beds  and  cold 
frames.  Grow  yoor  own  vegetable  and  flower 
plants  from  seeds  or  bulbs  with  a  Keene  Port* 
able  “Plant  Starter.**  Get  started  earlier. .. 
save  money  .  .  .  get  healthier,  sturdier  plants. 

Has  2  heat  zones  .  .  .  thermostatically  con*  i 
trolled.  Made  of  weather-proof  “buper- 
board.**  “Lustra-Glass"  admits  ultra-violet 
sun  rays.  Light  weight  .  .  .  move  anywhere. 

1 5  DAYS  TRIAL— Money-Back-Guarantee* 

Send  $5  with  order.  .  .  pay  balance  on  delivery. 

Model  1  (Oil)  31*x41»  (holds  18  flats)  only  $23.95.  Models  (Oil) 
Sl'xGT*  (holda  30  flats)  only  $29. 95.  Electric  Models  $2  extra. 
Keene  flats  <6**'xl3'x2^')  11c  each.  OR  BUILD  YOUR  OWN  — 
Complete  plans,  copper  hot-water  heating  system,  and  heat  con¬ 
trol,  Model  1  — only  $9.95;  Model  2 —  only  $12.95:  Electrics  $2 
e*tra.(AU  prices  F.O.B.  factory)  Order  today.  .  ,  avoid  delay  when 
rush  comes.  KEENE  MFG.  CO.*  Dept.  427-A-Srac,ne*  WIS. 
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Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irvings 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes;  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


V IKING  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  S  H.  P. 

It  Plows.  Harrows,  Cultivates. 
Seeds.  Mows.  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

t  Cylinder,  3%H.P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORF. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
3189  E.Hooo.Av#.  89-92  Woat  Stnot 


ur Seeds Now 


WELL  TRUST  YOU/ 


For  4  years,  thousands 
have  used  Maule’3 
Easy- Payment  Plan- 
Set  all  the  seeds  you 
want,  send  only 
down  payment. 
Nothing  more  till 
September.  No  in¬ 
terest.  Mottle's  .Seed  Book 
free,  and  Easy-Paymeut  Plan; 
—tested  guaranteed  seeds  for, 
prize  vegetables,  flowers. 

,'WM.  HENRY  MAULE  f 
334  Maul.  8ldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mm 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.t  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MR,  J.  R.  KINCER,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
says  that  ‘‘the  weather  owes  most  of  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  of  moisture.” 

States  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  had  nor¬ 
mal  or  above  normal  precipitation  in  1934  and  1936, 
except  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Texas  in  1934— and  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in 
1936.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  precipitation  was  above 
normal  in  Washington  and  Oregon  in  1934  and  in 
California  in  1936.  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona  had 
more  than  their  usual  rainfall  in  1936,  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  touched  the  normal  mark'  in  1934.  Everywhere 
else  precipitation  was  below  normal,  often  far  be¬ 
low,  in  1934  and  in  3936. 

These  two  extremely  dry  years  following  1930 — 
also  very  dry  over  large  areas — caused  a  critical 
moisture  shortage  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1930,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1936,  despite  the  plentiful  rains  and 
snows  during  short  periods,  especially  in  1935.  The 
shortages  in  tons  of  water  per  acre  for  the  period 
January,  1930,  to  November,  1936,  (with  normal 
tonnage  for  the  period  in  parenthesis)  are:  South 
Dakota,  3.356  (15,707)  ;  Ohio,  3,107  (  29,606)  ;  Mis¬ 
souri,  2.S81  (31.640)  ;  Nebraska,  2.743  (18,532)  ; 

Minnesota,  2.723  (19,888)  ;  Indiana,  2,712  (30,736)  ; 
North  Dakota,  2,565  (13,560)  ;  Kentucky,  2.316  (35,- 
70S)  ;  Kansas,  2.176  (21.131)  ;  Wisconsin,  2,090  (23,- 
956)  ;  Illinois,  2,067  (29,154)  ;  Montana,  2,034  (12,- 
204)  :  Michigan,  1,863  (  23,956)  ;  Iowa,  1,726  (24,- 
860)  :  Tennessee,  1,525  (38,872)  ;  Oklahoma,  1,491 
(23,764)  ;  Arkansas,  1.378  (37,742).  This  is  a  total 
shortage  of  38,673  tons  per  acre  in  the  States  named. 

* 

UT  in  Oregon  they  are  using  what  are  known  as 
“whisker  dams”  in  erosion  control. 

On  newly  graded-in  gullies,  where  natural  vege¬ 
tation  has  not  made  growth  to  afford  protection  the 
whisker  dams  are  put  in  after  the  soil  becomes  soft 
from  rains  hut  before  washing  takes  place.  A  man 
takes  a  spade  and  by  sticking  it  straight  down  and 
working  it  hack  and  forth,  quickly  makes  a  little 
trench  some  four  inches  deep  and  two  or  three  inches 
wide  at.  the  top  across  the  filled-in  gully.  A  thin 
layer  of  strawr  or  other  plant  residue  is  then  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  opening  and  is  forced  tightly  into  the 
trench  with  the  edge  of  the  spade.  Enough  of  the 
straw  extends  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
form  a  small  check  dam  which  collects  the  first  sedi¬ 
ment  that  come  along  and  becomes  firmly  embedded 
there.  These  little  dams  are  spaced  about  two  feet 
apart  along  the  filled-in  gully. 

The  process  sounds  rather  tedious  and  compli¬ 
cated,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to  he  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  method  yet  devised  for  hold¬ 
ing  newly  filled-in  soil  in  place  while  vegetation 
gets  a  start.  There  are  many  farms  in  the  East 
where  the  plan  would  work  in  saving  the  persistent¬ 
ly  gullied  places. 

In  some  localities  farmers  wdio  have  seen  just 
how  the  water  acts  control  the  washing  in  culti¬ 
vated  land  by  plowing  with  slanting  furrows  which 
handle  even  a  large  flow  so  si owly  that  no  damage 
is  done. 

* 

HE  unseasonable  weather  has  put  New  Jersey 
peaches  in  a  dangerous  position,  so  far  as  the 
part  of  the  State  south  of  New7  Brunswick  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  buds  have  swollen  to  such  an  extent 
that  zero  weather  in  February  will  do  great  damage. 

The  bud  set  on  New  Jersey  peach  trees  wras  good 
last  season,  and  as  a  result  the  1937  prospects  are 
for  a  better  crop  than  has  been  produced  for  several 
years  unless  wTeather  interferes.  Last  year,  the  Jer¬ 
sey  peach  crop  exceeded  a  million  bushels. 


MANY  persons  regard  “faith”  as  impractical — 
something  fit  for  weak  women  or  children  hut 
fast  becoming  obsolete  in.  our  present  busy  life.  Yet 
an  intellectual  man  like  Lowell  remarked  that 
“Science  was  Faith  once.”  St.  Paul,  a  learned  theo¬ 
logian,  defined  Faith  as  “the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 

In  some  way  he  discovered  that  in  dealing  with 
Faith  he  must  set  aside  his  great,  analytical  powers 
and  assume  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child  if  he 
would  have  results.  Perhaps  he  had  gained  some  of 
the  real  significance  of  his  Master’s  words,  “All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  belie veth.”  At  any 
rate,  he  enumerated  the  wonders  that  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  faith. 

Faith,  like  this,  recently  prompted  the  17-year-old 
southern  widow  to  travel  North  with  her  young 
babe,  giving  her  the  confidence  that  in  spite  of  a 
comparatively  empty  purse,  she  would  find  work  and 
that  everything  would  lie  all  right  for  her  and  her 
fatherless  child.  That  “holy  faith  of  our  fathers”  is 
a  rare  heritage.  Shall  we  not  cherish  it  as  such? 

* 

PUBLIC  library  service  has  increased.  Yet,  there 
are  said  to  he  45.000.000  persons  without  library 
facilities  in  the  country. 

Probably  some  of  these  do  not  care  much  about 
reading,  but  there  are  many  who  are  really  hungry 
for  wholesome  books.  Still  more  would  acquire  a 
taste  for  reading  if  opportunity  offered. 

Many  adults  have  the  sane  desire  of  continuing 
education  through  reading  and  the  study  of  nature, 
psychology  and  human  relations.  We  picked  up 
this  personal  post-graduate  idea  and  have  found  it 
a  source  of  help  and  pleasure.  There  was  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  botany  and  geology  in  school,  hut  books  later, 
and  what  they  led  to,  broadened  interest  and  in¬ 
creased  the  search  for  facts  in  these  times  that 
seems  likely  to  continue  so  long  as  we  are  able  to 
read  the  pages  nature  spreads  out  to  us. 

Many  States  are  doing  creditable  work  in  cir¬ 
culating  library  work.  This  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  in  many  cases  increased.  The  American 
Library  Association  of  Chicago,  under  “What  can 
you  do?”  says : 

Obtain  information  about  the  State-aid  plan  in  your 
State  from  the  State  library  extension  agency  at  the 
State  capital. 

Bring  the  matter  before  your  local  and  State  or¬ 
ganization  for  discussion  and  formal  endorsement.  Send 
copies  of  resolutions  to  the  library  agency  or  the  leader 
of  the  State-aid  movement  and  to  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

Enlist  the  support  of  other  organizations  in  seeking 
State-aid. 

Ask  you  local  paper  to  keep  its  readers  informed. 
Write  again  and  again  or  interview  your  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  Legislature,  asking  them  to  back  State- 
aid  legislation. 

* 

EW  Hampshire  is  a  live  agricultural  State, 
with  the  farm  home  idea  strongly  emphasized. 
The  station  and  extension  work  is  well  organized 
and  reaches  the  people,  instead  of  only  a  few  in 
meetings  held  in  the  large  towns  where  mainly 
visitors  attend.  During  1936  the  Extension  Service, 
headed  by  Director  J.  C.  Kendall,  helped  nearly  80,- 
000  people  in  over  500  New  Hampshire  communities 
with  problems  of  farming,  home-making  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  Work  of  the  76  regular  extension  workers  was 
supplemented  by  3,000  local  leaders  who  carried  on 
(he  projects  in  their  own  communities.  Their  com¬ 
bined  effort  is  equal  to  about  eight  years’  work  of  a 
special  full-time  agent. 

The  home  demonstration  workers  reached  the 
rural  women  in  the  State,  and  during  the  year  gave 
information  on  clothing,  food  and  home  management. 
Shojiping  tours  in  which  300  women  from  the  10 
New  Hampshire  counties  went  to  market  with  a  spe¬ 
cialist  and  learned  the  secrets  of  good  buying  both 
from  the  customer's  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
store-keeper,  were  responsible  for  more  intelligent 
consumers  in  the  State. 

One  extremely  popular  project  carried  on  by  Miss 
Daisy  Deane  Williamson,  State  home  demonstration 
leader,  was  a  pants-pressing  project.  Meetings  were 
held  in  each  county  and  two  women  from  each  of 
120  communities  were  taught  first  hand  the  correct 
procedure  in  the  art  of  pressing  trousers.  These 
people  pledged  themselves  to  train  two  other  people, 
and  these  to  train  two  more. 

The  project  work  of  over  7.000  hoys  and  girls, 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  4-II  organization, 
has  been  conservatively  valued  at  over  $100,000. 
Perhaps  the  best  index  of  the  success  of  club  work  in 
the  State  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  1936  member¬ 
ship  in  the  four-leaf  clover  organization  mounted  to 
over  800  more  than  it  was  during  1935.  The  4-II 
project  in  eggs  alone  resulted  in  production  of  1,- 
500,000. 


January  30,  1937 

EW  Jersey  Agricultural  Week,  at  Trenton,  Jan¬ 
uary  26-29,  will  be  a  large  affair,  covering  in 
an  interesting  and  practical  way  the  agriculture  of 
the  State. 

The  all-day  vegetable  session  on  Thursday  will  aid 
the  grower  to  get  better  results  in  1937  The  spray¬ 
ing  program  for  next  year  will  he  discussed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  insect  infestations  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Pepper  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  in  relation  to  plant  diseases  by 
Dr.  0.  M.  Haenseler  of  New  Brunswick  in  a  way  to 
bring  home  to  the  practical  man  all  the  essential 
parts. 

Fruit-growers  will  learn  profit-making  facts  at 
morning  and  afternoon  meeting  on  Friday,  January 
29.  Discussions  of  orchard  management  problems, 
insecticide  experiments  and  apple  yields  and  produc¬ 
tion  costs  will  feature  the  morning  session. 

Marketing  problems  and  ways  to  get  better  re¬ 
sults  are  two  points  which  will  he  emphasized  by  L. 
A.  Bevan,  extension  economist.  The  1937  peach  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  use  of  official  New  Jersey  grades  will 
be  explained  by  Warren  W.  Oley,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  Trends  in  the  commercial  peach  industry  will 
he  pointed  out  by  M.  A.  Blake,  Horticultural  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

* 

HE  use  of  mercury,  copper  and  zinc  dusts  in 
the  treatment  of  seeds  before  planting  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly,  as  growers  have  learned  their  effective¬ 
ness.  These  preparations  are  now  available  in  com¬ 
mercial  form.  The  cost  and  labor  of  treating  are  so 
slight  that  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
neglect  this  precaution.  In  Pennsylvania  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Surprise  peas  gave  a  30  per  cent  increase  in 
stand  of  plants.  Treatment  increased  the  stand  of 
early  Fall  sown  spinach  all  the  way  from  200  to  600 
per  cent. 

When  this  plan  of  seed  treatment  was  first  recom¬ 
mended,  growers  were  very  skeptical.  They  did  not 
believe  these  diseases  came  from  the  seed  and  could 
not  understand  how  a  little  poisonous  dust  could 
prevent  the  trouble.  Now  the  doubters  have  largely 
disappeared.  When  a  mystery  is  solved,  we  all  won¬ 
der  why  it  seemed  that  way  to  us  before. 

* 

Dll.  FREDERICK  Vernon  Coville,  who  died  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  was  a  distinguished  agricultural  scien¬ 
tist,  Principal  Botanist  in  the  Division  of  Plant 
Exploration  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and 
Acting  Director  of  the  National  Arboretum.  Born  at 
Preston,  N.  Y'.,  March  23,  1S67,  Dr.  Coville  attended 
Oxford  Academy  and  Cornell  University.  He  came  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1S88  and  served 
continuously  since  that  time.  In  1893  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Curator  of  the  National  Herbarium,  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 

In  1891  Dr.  Coville  was  detailed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  join  (he  Smithsonian  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  Death  Valley,  Cal.,  as  botanist.  As  a  result, 
his  “Botany  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition”  was 
published  by  the  Institution.  In  1897  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wilson,  authorized  Dr.  Coville  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  grazing  conditions  in 
the  Cascade  Forest  Reserve  of  Oregon.  Dr.  Coville’s 
recommendations  formed  the  basis  for  the  present 
system  of  range  research  and  range  management  of 
the  Forest  Service.  In  1903  he  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  foundation  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  at  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Many  years  ago,  Dr.  Coville  became  interested  in 
the  creation  of  a  National  Arboretum,  and  in  1917, 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made 
investigations  of  suitable  areas,  principally  along  the 
Anacostia  River.  In  1925  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  National 
Arboretum,  and  Dr.  Coville  was  made  Acting  Di¬ 
rector. 

Dr.  Coville’s  contributions  to  botany  have  been 
particularly  in  the  field  of  botanical  classification, 
but  this  is  perhaps  less  well  known  than  his  con¬ 
spicuous  success  in  the  breeding  and  development  of 
improved  strains  of  blueberries,  the  first  work  of 
this  kind  based  on  wild  blueberry  plants.  From  it 
has  developed  an  industry  of  major  importance. 

* 

Brevities 

Windbreaks,  page  75,  are  worth  thinking  about. 
Eggs  and  apples  and  milk  are  among  the  best  things 
in  the  world. 

Winter  is  sliding  along  rapidly,  with  “woodchuck 
day  just  at  hand. 

In  the  past  11  years,  25,951  persons  in  New  York 
have  lost  their  automobile  licenses  for  driving  while  in¬ 
toxicated. 

The  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  plant 
about  175, 000, 000  trees  and  shrubs  this  year  in  erosion 
control  work. 
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Milk  Committee  Convention 

OYER  500  New'  York  dairymen  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  assembled  at  Utica  on  January  19  for 
the  State-wide  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Milk  Committee.  Both  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  witnessed  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  milk 
gatherings  that  have  been  held  in  this  State  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Representatives  from  every  section  w'ere 
present ;  from  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  in  the 
south  to  St.  Lawrence  in  the  north,  and  Genesee  in 
the  west.  Central  New  York,  as  usual,  responded 
to  a  man. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Milk  Committee  Chairman,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  convention  meeting.  Briefly,  he 
stx*essed  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  were  (1)  the  restoration  to  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  power  and  authority  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  milk 
they  produce;  (2)  a  compulsory  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
counting  rendered  monthly  to  every  producer ; 
and  (3)  enforcement  of  New  York  health  and 
inspection  laws  on  alt  milk  produced  out¬ 
side  the  State  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  imported. 
Mr.  Dillon  also  described  the  organization  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  local  units  to  be  set  up  under  this 
proposed  law  and  their  administration  and  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  farmers  themselves.  After  a  good,  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  the  details  in  the  bill,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed,  recommending  that  the  bill, 
as  perfected,  be  introduced  at  once  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

A  recommendation  wras  made  by  E.  McKinney, 
Broome  County  Committee  Chairman,  that  a  man  be 
selected  as  the  Committee's  representative  in  Albany 
during  the  legislative  session :  the  work  of  this  rep¬ 
resentative  to  include  acquainting  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  with  the  details  and  w'orking  of  the 
Committee’s  bill  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to 
time  to  the  County  Committees  on  the  progress  of 
all  milk  legislation  and  the  stand  taken  by  their 
own  Assemblymen  and  Senators.  This  measure  was 
adopted  by  the  convention,  the  representative  to  be 
appointed  immediately  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five.  It  was  also  voted  to  defray  all  ex¬ 
penses  in  this  connection  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  dairymen.  Close  to  $200  was  collected  at  the 
meeting  and  the  County  Committees  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  contact  all  their  members  and  ask  their 
support.  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook,  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Committee,  was  elected  treasurer 
of  this  fund  and  all  donations  are  to  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Hazzard  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y'. 

The  open  discussions  at  the  meeting  revealed  a 
unanimous  sentiment  among  dairymen  for  a  farmer- 
controlled  organization  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
classified  price  plan.  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lewis  County  Committee,  assured  the 
audience  that  North  Country  farmers  were  united 
behind  this  bill  and  asked  that  there  be  included  a 
clause  insuring  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  producer  on  his  investment.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  majority  and  ordered 
included  in  the  bill. 

Other  speakers  were :  Frank  Decker,  Syracuse ; 
Frank  Brill  and  J.  Leslie  Craig,  Canastota ;  and 
Ernest  Green,  Paris  Hill.  Mr.  Decker  emphasized 
that,  under  the  Court  decisions,  the  State  had  the 
right,  under  its  police  power,  to  exclude  from  Nexv 
York  markets  all  out-of-State  milk  that  was  not 
subjected  to  the  same  inspection  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  as  New  York  milk.  He  stated  that  this  had 
already  been  clearly  set  forth  by  Justice  Smith  of 
Watertown  but  that,  for  some  reason,  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Albany  had  chosen  to  overlook  this  important 
factor. 

All  the  dairy  groups  in  the  State  and  many  of 
the  State  dairy  organizations  were  represented  at 
the  convention.  The  Committee  members  were  es¬ 
pecially  appreciative  of  the  presence  of  Raymond 
Cooper,  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
whose  interests  and  principles  are  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee. 

That  farmers  should  and  could  run  their  own 
dairy  business  successfully,  without  interferenqe 
from  dealers  and  politicians,  was  the  final  point 
made  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  closing  the  meeting.  He  asked 
those  present  to  go  back  to  their  homes  and  see  to  it 
that  their  friends  and  neighbors,  farmer  and  busi¬ 
ness  man  alike,  write  or  speak  to  their  own  Senator 
and  Assemblyman  that  they  should  put  their  full 
support  behind  this  bill  sponsored  by  the  State  Milk 
Committee. 

Any  observer  at  this  meeting  could  not  fail  to 
have  been  impressed  by  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm 
and  united  sentiment  of  these  representatives  of  all 
the  milk-producing  groups  in  the  State.  Their  fel¬ 


low  dairymen  can  well  be  proud  of  them.  Every 
argument  was  presented  with  clear  and  forceful 
logic.  Careful  preparation  wras  evident  in  each 
point  made  by  the  various  speakers.  Everyone  there 
realized  that  their  job  at  Utica  was  to  perfect  a 
good,  sound  milk  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  no  time  was  lost,  nor  breath  wasted,  in 
digressions  or  in  discussing  other  topics.  The  syste¬ 
matic  order  and  clear,  cogent  reasoning  displayed  at 
the  Utica  convention  should  be  sufficient  proof  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  that  the  dairy 
farmers  of  New1  York  State  are  fully  equipped  and 
ready  to  take  over  the  milk  business  into  their  own 
hands  and  achieve  immediate  success.  w.  f.  b. 


Ban  All  Secret  Hearings 

HE  Borden  Company  is  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  its  license  to  sell  milk  in  New  York  State. 
It  refused  to  allow  Milk  Control  auditors  to  see 
vouchers  called  for  to  explain  frequent  disburse¬ 
ments  through  a  district  superintendent.  The  audit 
was  discontinued,  and  the  company  was  cited  on 
December  23  to  show  cause  why  its  license  should 
not  be  revoked.  It  was  not  made  public.  A  secret 
hearing  was  held  at  Albany  on  January  19.  Borden’s 
still  refused  to  reveal  its  corporate  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements.  Decision  was  reserved.  It  is  in¬ 
timated  that  hearings  are  to  be  continued. 

The  secret  hearing  was  held  on  the  same  day  the 
State  Milk  Committee  had  its  wide-open  meeting  in 
I  tica.  On  the  next  day  the  following  telegram  was 
wired  to  the  capital : 

Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

.  1  am  requested  to  ask  you  to  make  public  all  facts 
in  Borden  license  revoke  case  and  to  hold  all  future 
hearings  in  public  because  of  intimations  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  a  threat  to  deter  Borden’s  from  further  op¬ 
position^  to^  renewal  of  the  Milk  Control  Law. 

The  N.  Y".  State  Milk  Committee  also  requests  that  you 
order  an  audit  of  sixteen  million  dollars,  plus  expenses, 
of  Dairymen’s  League  for  year  nineteen  thirty-five, 
break  down  the  heavy  items  of  expense  including  the 
one  headed  “freight,  returns  and  allowances”  amounting 
to  nearly  three  million  dollars  and  make  the  audit 
public. — John  J.  Dillon,  Chairman  New  York  State 
Milk  Committee. 

This  reply  has  just  been  received : 

Referring  your  wire,  Borden  hearing  concluded  yes¬ 
terday  was  not  a  private  hearing  and  had  no  bearing 
upon  statement  of  Borden  Company  concerning  Milk 
Control  legislation.  Notice  of  hearing  given  Borden 
Company  more  than  two  weeks  before  Borden's  attitude 
concerning  legislation  was  made  known.  General 
policy  concerning  hearing  was  not  changed  for  Borden 
ease.  Sums  available  do  not  permit  extensive  audit 
which  you  suggesst. — Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner. 

All  the  newspapers  carried  the  story  that  it  was  a 
secret  hearing.  The  only  information  anyone  could 
get  was  what  was  given  out  after  the  hearing.  No¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  No  pub- 
lice  notice  of  the  hearing  had  been  given.  We  found 
no  one  who  knew  that  the  hearing  was  even  to  be 
held. 


A  Good  Milk  Bill 

SENATOR  Rlioda  Fox  Graves,  who  has  been  a 
consistent  friend  during  her  whole  long  record 
in  the  Legislature,  has  reintroduced  a  dairy  bill 
which  failed  of  passage  last  year. 

This  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  co-operative  law 
requiring  the  official  management  to  file  an  annual 
report  showing  a  balance  sheet  and  an  income  and 
expense  statement.  It  provides  that  all  members  and 
their  agents  may  have  access  to  the  report,  and  to 
the  books,  contracts  and  records  of  the  corporation 
during  business  hours.  Any  officer  refusing  these 
privileges  is  made  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 


G.  L.  F,  Short  on  New  Tests 

I  commend  your  vigilance  in  publishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  chemical  tests  of  feeds,  and  fertilizers, 
as  determined  by  State  analysis. 

I  am  enclosing  the  results  of  an  official  inoculant 
test  in  which  G.  L.  F.  repeats  its  bad  record  in  feeds 
and  fertilizers.  Six  out  of  23  samples  are  rated  as 
follows.  The  figuers  at  the  left  refer  to  sample  numbers. 

205  — •  G.  L.  F.  —  Alfalfa  —  Unsatisfactory. 

309  —  G.  L.  F.  —  Alfalfa  —  Unsatisfactory. 

322  — ■  G.  L.  F.  —  Alfalfa  —  Unsatisfactory. 

325  —  G.  L.  F.  —  Alfalfa  —  Unsatisfactory. 

331  —  G.  L.  F.  —  Alfalfa  —  Unsatisfactory. 

333  —  G.  L.  F.  —  Alfalfa  —  Unsatisfactory. 

This  is  a  record  of  more  than  20  per  ceut  defective. 
Keep  up  your  vigilance.  We  farmers  want  to  know. 
We  have  come  to  look  to  you  for  it.  a.  m.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


December ,  1936 ,  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
December,  1936,  are  as  follows:  Per  100  lbs.  PerQt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc.  .$2.70  $0.0574 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.31  .049 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.255  .0479 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  2.02  .0429 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  1.98  .042 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1.963  .041S 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn..  Inc.  .  . .  1.94  .041 

Dairymen’s.  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  lue  1.67  .0353 


Tell  Them  What  You  Want 

AS  SUGGESTED  by  Governor  Lehman,  the  State 
Senate  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  seven  Senators  and  seven  Assembly- 
men  to  hold  meetings  throughout  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  dairymen  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  Legislature  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  dairy 
legislation  this  year.  Because  of  a  delay  in  or¬ 
ganizing,  the  Assembly  has  not  at  this  writing 
adopted  the  resolution.  It  is  expected  to  do  so. 
The  resolution  requires  a  report  to  be  made  by 
February  15,  and  all  the  legislation  on  dairy  sub¬ 
jects  is  suspended  in  the  meantime.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  has  been  made  for  the  expenses  of 
the  commission. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  determined  con¬ 
cerns  State  Milk  Control. 

The  real  question  to  be  determined  is  whether 
New  York  dairy  farmers  want  the  Legislature  to 
restore  their  power  and  authority  to  determine  and 
negotiate  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  milk 
they  produce,  or  on  the  other  hand  whether  these 
dairy  farmers  want  the  Legislature  to  understand 
that  they  are  willing  to  forfeit  this  right  and  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  politically  powerful  dealers  who  buy  the 
milk  and  a  political  bureau  subject  to  the  influence 
of  political  power. 

Farmers  generally  have  protested  classification, 
blended  prices  and  special  privileges  to  some  groups 
of  producers  denied  to  other  groups  because  no  such 
discrimination  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  addition  they  are  demanding  the  power 
and  authority  to  negotiate  their  own  prices  and 
terms,  to  know  the  price  before  the  milk  leaves  the 
farm,  to  know  the  weight  and  the  fat  test,  to  base 
the  price  on  the  3  per  cent  legal  fat  content  and  the 
benefit  of  the  reduced  freight  rates  on  tank  cars  and 
truck  cartage. 

It  would  seem  that  farmers  have  made  their  de¬ 
sires  in  these  matters  clear  of  recent  years,  and  par- 
ticxxlarly  during  the  last  year. 

If  in  fact  Albany  gave  New  Y"oi-k  dairymen  credit 
for  the  intelligence  and  self  interest,  which  no  oue 
denies  they  possess,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  determine  their  wishes.  No  group  of  men 
would  voluntarily  forfeit  their  economic  rights  and 
New  York  dairy  farmers  have  demonstrated  their  un- 
v  illingness  to  do  so  in  a  65-year  fight  to  regain  a 
right  which  they  have  lost  through  a  milk  system 
which  never  could  have  been  established  or  main¬ 
tained  except  through  a  combination  of  big  dealers 
and  political  influence. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  Legislature  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  want  the  information  on  record  it  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  New  York  dairy  farmers  to  drop  every¬ 
thing  when  the  opportunity  is  offered  in  their  com¬ 
munity  to  attend  the  hearing  and  in  polite  and  sim¬ 
ple  language  tell  the  committee  just  what  thev  waxit. 
In  addition  all  who  do  not  have  this  opportunity 
shoixld  send  a  letter,  postcard  or  wire  to  their  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Assemblyman  to  advise  them  that  farmers 
want  to  make  their  own  price  as  well  as  to  do  all 
the  hard  work.  The  subject  l’eally  concerns  not 
only  every  farmer  whether  he  sells  milk  or  not,  but 
every  business  man  in  the  State,  country  or  city. 
This  great  industry  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin  because 
of  the  interests  that  have  controlled  it.  Farmers  are 
demanding  that  the  Legislature  restore  their  rights 
to  control  their  own  busixxess  under  any  fair  regula- 
tion  that  the  State  may  adopt  for  the  safeguarding 
of  other  industries.  Give  them  their  original 
power  and  authority,  and  they  will  restore  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  great  industry  and  every  person  in  the 
State  will  share  in  the  benefits. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

Z"'*  UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
W  sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  I 
will  ask  our  Senator  and  Assemblymen  and  Gover¬ 
nor  to  help  perfect  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  preserving 
the  principles  approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 
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Pe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  30,  1937 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


[This  address  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Ruehe,  De¬ 
partment  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  University 
of  Illinois,  was  delivered  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers. 
It  is  so  interesting  to  dairymen  that  we 
are  reproducing  it.] 

The  flavor  and  aroma  of  butter  are  its 
most  important  characteristics.  When 
butter  reaches  the  consumer,  the  flavor 
and  aroma  are  the  grand  total  of  the 
natural  flavor  of  fat  as  it  is  normally 
produced  by  the  cow,  plus  the  flavor  of 
the  ingredients  added  during  manufac¬ 
ture,  plus  the  odors  and  flavors  ab¬ 
sorbed  during  handling  and  storage,  plus 
flavors  caused  by  the  activity  of  micro¬ 
organisms  and,  lastly,  flavors  which  re¬ 
sult  from  chemical  changes  in  the  prod¬ 
uct.  To  satisfy  the  consumer  the  butter 
manufacturer  must  retain  and  incorpor¬ 
ate  the  flavor  and  aroma  which  are  de¬ 
sirable  and  prevent  those  which  are  un¬ 
desirable.  This  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
Most  of  the  materials  causing  flavors  are 
very  powerful  and,  therefore,  extremely 
minute  amounts  have  a  telling  effect  on 
the  product.  Furthermore,  many  of  these 
active  agents  are  formed  after  the  butter 
is  manufactured  and  then  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation. 
In  this  case  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
W’orth  many  pounds  of  cure. 

If  cows  are  in  normal  health  and 
properly  fed,  they  will  produce  a  milk  fat 
which  has  a  very  mild,  pleasing  flavor. 
The  flavor  of  the  butter  made  from  this 
fat  will  be  pleasing  to  many  consumers, 
but  others  will  criticize  it  as  being  flat 
and  too  bland.  These  consumers  prefer 
a  more  intense  flavor  and  aroma.  Butter- 
makers  have  learned  that  they  could 
build  up  a  flavor  in  butter  by  ripening  the 
cream.  Just  when  this  discovery  was 
made  is  not  known,  but  records  show  that 
as  early  as  1850  cream  for  churning  was 
allowed  to  sour  naturally  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  In  1861 
it  was  learned  that  dairymen  in  Hol¬ 
stein  were  adding  buttermilk  to  cream  in 
order  to  hasten  the  formation  of  acid. 
Thus,  the  use  of  buttermilk  or  sour  cream 
as  a  starter  for  ripening  sweet  cream 
became  a  general  practice  before  any¬ 
thing  was  known  about  bacteriolo¬ 
gy.  Many  of  the  dairymaids  of  that  time 
did  not  approve  of  the  use  of  buttermilk 
as  a  starter,  since  they  discovered  that 
frequently  this  practice  produced  unde¬ 
sirable  results.  This  led  to  the  use  of 
sour  milk  prepared  from  a  sweet  milk  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  warm  water, 
which  were  mixed  and  set  away  until 
the  mixture  became  sour,  thick  and 
smooth.  This  was  called  the  “new  sourer” 
and  it  was  used  as  an  inoculum  for  cream 
and  was  considered  superior  to  butter¬ 
milk.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  in  1860  was  important  in 
development  of  souring  agents. 

The  use  of  these  souring  agents  did  not 
produce  uniform  results,  and  as  early  as 
1878  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Preserved  Butter  Company  to  en¬ 
courage  “a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
conditions  which  influence  the  souring  of 
cream.”  Although  a  number  of  people 
investigated  this  subject,  no  satisfactory 
solution  was  found  within  the  specified 
time  of  the  contest. 

In  1884,  Storch,  a  Danish  bacteriolo¬ 
gist,  started  a  bacteriological  study  of 
butter.  In  1888  he  produced  his  pure  cul¬ 
tures  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  souring 
medium  for  pasteurized  cream.  Similar 
discoveries  were  also  made  independently 
and  simultaneously  by  Conn  in  the 
United  States,  and  Weigemann  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  brief  reference  to  the  early  history 
is  given  merely  to  point  out  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  commercial  butter 
industry  the  control  of  the  flavor  of  the 
product  has  been  an  important  problem. 

A  number  of  scientists  have  made  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  the  study  of  flavors 
in  butter  since  the  early  works  of  Storch, 
Conn  and  Weigemann,  but  undoubtedly 
the  next  great  contribution  along  this  line 
was  the  discovery  in  1919,  by  Hammer 
and  Bailey  in  the  United  States.  Boek- 
hout  and  deVries  in  Holland,  and  Storch 
in  Denmark,  that  two  different  types  of 
bacteria  were  responsible  for  the  desir¬ 
able  flavor  in  starters. 


Controlling  the  Flavor  of  Butter 


The  work  of  these  investigators  point¬ 
ed  out  the  value  of  the  fermentation  of 
citrates  in  the  development  of  flavor  and 
aroma.  Templeton  and  Sommer,  Ruehe 
and  Ramsey,  and  other  investigators, 
have  shown  that  the  intensity  of  flavor 
and  aroma  of  starters  can  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  citric  acid  or  sodium 
citrate  to  the  milk  used  for  starter  mak¬ 
ing.  This  information  has  added  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  regarding  flavor  and 
aroma  in  butter. 

About  six  years  ago,  Niel,  Kluyver  and 
Derx  published  the  results  of  their 
studies  which  proved  that  diacetyl  was 
the  cause  of  flavor  and  aroma  in  butter. 
Their  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
other  investigators,  and  thus  another 


starter  in  such  a  form  that  it  could  be 
standardized  and  added  to  butter. 

This  is  merely  a  report  of  progress  of 
the  study  dealing  with  starter  distillate. 
The  research  is  still  in  progress  and  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  draw  final  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  work  with  starter  distillate  has 
proceeded  along  the  following  lines  : 

1.  — A  study  of  various  starters  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  culture  that  would 
produce  relatively  large  amounts  of 
diacetyl. 

2.  — A  study  of  methods  of  starter 
management  so  as  to  increase  their  flavor- 
producing  ability. 

3.  — Standardizing  the  flavor  of  butter. 

4.  — A  study  of  the  keeping  quality  of 
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Valley  Brook  Farm,  Windham  County,  Vt. 


milestone  was  reached  in  this  field  of 
study. 

When  one  reviews  the  investigations 
referred  to,  he  is  impressed  with  the 
progress  and  accomplishments  of  these 
scientists.  They  have  gone  far  in  de¬ 
termining  the  factors  which  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  desirable  flavor  and  aroma  in  but¬ 
ter.  However,  when  this  subject  is  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  manufacture,  one  is  also  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  apparent  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  There  is  “many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip.”  Some  plants  make  excel¬ 
lent  starters  and  obtain  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  ;  others  do  not.  Highly  ripened 
cream  produces  highly  flavored  butter, 
but  this  product  will  not  keep  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Some  markets  desire  high  flavor 


butter  to  which  varying  amounts  of 
starter  distillate  had  been  added. 

5. — A  study  of  the  economy  of  adding 
starter  distillate  to  butter  rather  than 
adding  starter  to  cream. 

When  adding  starter  to  cream  extreme 
care  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  off  flavors  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  butter.  This  fact  prac¬ 
tically  limits  the  buttermaker  to  the  use 
of  a  starter  which  has  not  been  incubated 
more  than  16  to  24  hours ;  for,  although 
a  high-acid,  48-hour  culture  will  contain 
an  increased  amount  of  diacetyl,  it  may 
also  impart  an  acid  or  cheesy  flavor  to 
the  butter.  Furthermore,  nothing  can  be 
added  to  a  starter  which  is  to  be  used  in 
cream  to  stimulate  the  development  or  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  diacetyl,  since  this 
procedure  may  affect  the  flavor  or  whole¬ 


Barnyard  Scene  at  IT.  L.  Culver  Farm,  Colehrook,  Conn. 


and  aroma,  others  do  not ;  hence  there  is 
need  for  a  definite  method  of  controlling 
flavor,  and  one  which  is  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  use. 

In  1920,  Ruehe  and  Stiritz  studied  the 
effect  of  distillation  on  the  flavors  in 
cream.  When  off-grade  cream  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  distillation  under  a  partial 
vacuum,  both  good  and  bad  flavors  were 
removed  and  the  cream  so  treated  pro¬ 
duced  a  butter  having  a  very  bland  flavor. 
It  was  this  work  that  prompted  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  the  desirable  flavor  from 


someness  of  the  butter.  This  does  not 
hold  true  for  starter  distillate,  and  a 
starter  may  be  permitted  to  ripen  to  its 
maximum  production  of  diacetyl  and  non¬ 
volatile  oxidizing  agents  may  be  used  in 
order  to  increase  the  production  of  dia¬ 
cetyl.  Furthermore,  the  distillation  pro¬ 
cess  produces  a  sterile  product  and, 
therefore,  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
adding  yeasts,  mold  and  undesirable  bac¬ 
teria  to  butter  by  the  addition  of  starter. 

The  process  of  producing  starter  dis¬ 
tillate  is  simple.  Starter  is  placed  in  a 


still  which  has  steam  and  condenser  con¬ 
nections.  Live  steam  is  directed  into  the 
starter  and  the  starter  is  boiled.  The  va¬ 
por  coming  from  the  starter  is  condensed 
and  this  forms  the  distillate.  The  acidity 
and  the  diacetyl  of  the  distillate  may  be 
standardized  in  the  laboratory,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  control  the  amount  of 
flavor  added  to  the  butter. 

Starter  cultures  vary  greatly  in  their 
ability  to  produce  acidity  and  flavor 
(diacetyl).  Streptococcus  lactis  and 
streptococcus  eremoris  (Jensen)  produce 
lactic  acid  but  no  diacetyl.  Betacoccus 
creamoris  (Jensen)  and  the  Streptococ¬ 
cus  citrovorus  and  Streptococcus  para- 
citrovorus  (Hammer)  are  citrate  fer¬ 
menters  and  aroma  producers.  However, 
these  organisms  do  not  produce  flavor 
and  aroma  when  grown  as  pure  cultures, 
but  only  when  grown  in  symbiotic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  lactic  acid  organisms. 
When  grown  in  normal  milk  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  relatively  small  amount  of  dia¬ 
cetyl.  The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the 
milk  will  increase  the  production  of  dia¬ 
cetyl.  The  time  of  adding  the  citric  acid 
is  also  important.  The  following  experi¬ 
ments  show  this. 

Four  starters  of  a  mixed  culture  were 
prepared.  The  milk  was  sterilized  in  an 
Arnold  sterilizer  for  one  hour*  The 
starters  were  incubated  at  70  degrees. 

No.  1  was  incubated  24  hours  at  70 
degrees. 

No.  2  was  incubated  42  hours  at  70 
degrees. 

No.  3  was  incubated  24  hours  and  then 
.3  per  cent  citric  acid  was  added  and  the 
sample  incubated  for  an  additional  pe¬ 
riod  of  18  hours. 

No.  4  was  treated  the  same  as  No.  3. 

After  incubating  as  indicated  above, 
200  cc.  of  each  starter  were  placed  in  a 
steam  distillation  flask  and  50  c.c.  of  dis¬ 
tillate  were  obtained  from  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3 ;  No.  4  was  treated  the  same  as  No.  3 
except  that  100  cc.  of  distillate  were  col¬ 
lected.  Tests  for  pH  and  diacetyl  de¬ 
terminations  were  then  made.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  were  as  follows : 


Sample  No. 
1  . 


3 

4 


(1*) 


9.72 


16.47 

33.00 

38.80 


pH 

4.50 

4.20 

3.75 


*1  Mgs.  Ni  salt  equal  to  diacetyl  and 
acetylmethyl  carbinol. 

Incubating  the  starter  42  hours  in¬ 
creased  the  diacetyl  content  of  the  start¬ 
er.  The  addition  of  .3  per  cent  citric 
acid  doubled  the  diacetyl  produced  in  42 
hours. 

Another  experiment  was  carried  on  to 
determine  the  best  time  to  add  the  citric 
acid.  Four  lots  of  starter  were  used: 

No.  1. — .25  per  cent  citric  acid  added  at 
time  of  inoculation. 

No.  2. — Started  incubated  24  hours  and 
then  .25  per  cent  citric  acid  added  and 
starter  incubated  an1  additional  24  hours. 

No.  3. — Starter  incubated  44  hours, 
then  .25  per  cent  citric  acid  added  and 
incubation  continued  4  hours. 

No.  4. — Control,  no  citric  acid  added, 
incubated  48  hours. 


No.  (1*)  (2*)  (3*) 

1  .  3.4  3.6  12.14 

2  .  3.7  3.7  24.34 

3  .  3.7  3.6  11.36 

4  .  3.9  3.9  6.86 


*1 — pH  starter ;  *2 — pH  distillate  ;  *3 
— Mgs.  diacetyl  plus  acetyhmethylcarbi- 
nol. 

The  data  show  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid 
when  the  culture  is  24  hours  old  and  then 
incubating  an  additional  24  hours.  Such 
a  method  cannot  be  carried  on  when  the 
starter  is  to  be  added  directly  to  the 
cream. 

When  distillate  is  prepared,  ferric  chlo¬ 
ride  should  be  added  to  the  starter  at  the 
time  of  distillation.  This  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  diacetyl  that  can 
be  obtained  from  starter.  The  ferric 
chloride  oxidizes  the  acetylimethylcarbi- 
nol  and  thus  aids  in  the  production  of  the 
aroma-producing  diacetyl.  Since  the  fer¬ 
ric  salt  is  not  volatile  none  of  it  can  find 
its  way  into  the  butter.  It  is  not  possible 
to  add  ferric"  salts  to  starter  that  is  to 
be  used  in  cream,  since  the  iron  salts 
would  destroy  the  keeping  quality  and 
flavor  of  the  butter. 

The  flavoring  qualities  of  distillate  can 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  -well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexler  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GRANDDAD’S  DURHAVS  milk  profitably,  flesh  profi¬ 
tably  when  dry.  Separate  registry  certificates  from  Beef 
Shorthorns.  Trial  subscription,  “Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal,"  6  months  25c,  28  months  $1.00  with  poster 
calendar  picturing  types  all  ages.  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORN  SOCIETY,  BOX  623,  INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

Get  our  prices  on  1936  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
A  few  choice  bred  heifers  and  aged  cows. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC.,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Richards.JMgr. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  M  ORTON,  Ml). 


HOLSTEINS 

100  HOLSTEINS 

Complete  Dispersal  A.  H.  Stewart  Estate 
February  2  at  Earlville,  N.  Y.  Sale  Pavilion 

All  females  bred  by  Mr.  Stewart.  Accredited  and 
blood-tested.  Highest  quality,  great  production. 
Write — 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Manager 
MEXICO.  N.  Y. 

Holstolns  JPurelDrecIs 

Accredited  and  approved  for  Bang's  Disease.  7  fresh 
between  now  and  June.  2  unbred  heifers  and  1  bull. 

Priced  right  for  immediate  sale. 

A.  P.  JOHNSON  -  ELMSF0RD.  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEYS 

FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Special  offering  of  Guernsey  bull  calves  up  to  8 
months  of  age,  out  of  A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  Cop- 
quay’s  Foremost  whose  first  10  daughters  average 
635  lbs.  fat,  one  of  the  four  highest  index  bulls  of 
the  breed.  Several  by  Florham  Rampart  who  traces 

32  times  to  May  Rose  II. 

Write  for  sales  list  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  and  grandsons  of 
May  Roval’s  Holliston  130308  (48  A.  R.  daughters) 
out  of  HIGH  RECORD  dams.  Occasionally  a  few 
females.  Accredited.  Negative. 

TARBELL  FARMS  s^vV^F,*“ 

Looking  For  Guernseys? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  Co-Operative,  Ino., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  S  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

JERSEYS 

Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  M  D.  -  Manager 

QUALITY  OFFERING  REGISTERED 

JERSEYS 

Fresh  cows  and  heifers  milking  to  45  lbs.  daily. 
Yearling  bull  and  other  young  stock.  Best  Sybil  and 
Noble  breeding.  Accredited  Blood  tested.  Inspect 
them  at  Elm  Place.  L.  D.  Cowden.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  pounds.  Excellent  type,  well 
grown,  outstanding  quality.  Bred  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  voung  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boars 
ready  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  uixm  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  lOSS 

Top  Quality  Plgo— Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

•  -7  wks.  old,  *3.60  opch.  8-9  wkp.  old  *4.00  each. 

Service  Boars  For  Sale. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire,  6-S  weeks  $3.50. 
10  weeks  $4.25.  12  weeks  weaned  slioats  $6.  Boars,  bar¬ 
rows  or  sows.  Service  boars  $20  each.  Vaccination  50c 
if  desired.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  Service  Boars. 

D  bred  sows  and  gilts,  pigs  all  ages,  direct  from  our 
champion  stock.  WATSON  NICELY,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

DEGISTERED  Bier  Bon©  POLAND  CHINAS 
AN  bred  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs.  Cholera  treated.  R.  A. 
HUNTER  &  SONS,  R.  No.  3.  West  Alexander.  Pa. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

n  REG.  CUflftlC  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 

Uuroc  wlllllC  PntMiigton.  Solplo  Center,  N.Y> 

Fur  f  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

roi  dale  ;  jt  WALTER  brendle  -  littlestown.  pa. 

I  Purebred  registered  pigs,  *10  each.  Unre- 
.  I.  U.  luted  pairs,  *20.  It.  1111,1,  SKNEPA  EA1.I,S,  N.  Y. 


be  standardized  on  the  basis  of  its  dia¬ 
cetyl  content.  Our  study  shows  that  there 
is  very  little  loss  in  the  diacetyl  content 
of  distillate  even  after  63  days  of  storage 
when  it  is  kept  at  40  degrees. 

The  intensity  of  the  flavor  of  butter 
can  be  controlled  by  the  amount  of  dia¬ 
cetyl  added  in  the  form  of  distillate, 
since  the  diacetyl  is  the  principal  flavor 
and  aroma  ingredient,  although  the  acetic 
acid  and  the  trace  of  proprionic  acid  pres¬ 
ent  have,  no  doubt  a  part  in  blending  the 
flavor.  It  is  adivsable  to  add  the  dis¬ 
tillate  to  the  butter  at  the  time  of  salting, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  loss  of  diacetyl  in  the 
buttermilk  and  also  to  control  the  flavor 
of  the  butter  more  closely. 

We  have  tried  adding  various  amounts 
of  distillate  to  butter.  Although  the  con¬ 
sumers  may  desire  a  high  flavor  and 
aroma  in  butter,  most  commercial  buyers 
object  to  too  much  flavor,  as  they  are 
afraid  that  such  butter  will  not  retain 
its  quality.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  result  of 
their  experiences  with  butter  made  from 
highly  ripened  cream.  The  addition  of 
sufficient  distillate  to  produce  the  high 
flavor  does  not  impair  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity.  In  our  work  we  found  that  most 
judges  preferred  butter  flavored  with  dis¬ 
tillate  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  part  of 
diacetyl  to  200,000  parts  of  butter. 

Butters  flavored  with  various  amounts 
of  distillate  have  been  compared  with  but¬ 
ter  made  from  cream  to  which  starter  had 
bee  nadded.  and  also  butter  to  which  .5 
per  cent  of  starter  was  added  at  time  of 
salting.  Several  judges  passed  on  these 
various  lots  of  butter  and  almost  all  of 
them  rated  the  butter  containing  small 
amounts  of  distillate  as  being  as  good  as 
the  starter  butter.  As  mentioned  above, 
all  judges  objected  to  the  butter  having 
a  high  flavor  such  as  that  containing  more 
than  1  part  of  diacetyl  to  200,000  parts 
of  butter.  This  bears  out  the  point  that 
it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  intensity  of 
flavor  to  the  demand  of  the  trade. 

Butter  flavored  with  distillate  seems  to 
stand  up  satisfactorily  during  storage. 
One  lot  of  butter  to  which  an  abnormally 
large  amount  of  distillate  had  been  added 
was  criticized  when  fresh  as  having  so 
much  flavor  and  aroma  that  it  was  un¬ 
desirable.  After  14  months  of  storage  at 
about  5  degrees,  the  flavor  was  consid¬ 
ered  very  desirable  and  the  butter  was 
scored  two  points  higher  than  the  butter 
made  from  cream  containing  5  per  cent 
of  starter.  Further  work  is  necessary  on 
this  phase  of  the  study  before  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  distillate  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  starter  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy.  Distillate  from 
starter  added  directly  to  the  butter  at  the 
time  of  salting  will  flavor  from  10  to  50 
times  as  much  butter  as  can  be  flavored 
by  adding  5  per  cent  starter  to  the 
cream. 

Questions  have  been  asked  to  the 
legality  of  adding  starter  distillate  to  but¬ 
ter.  Since  no  test  case  has  been  tried, 
the  question  cannot  be  answered.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  consider  it  adulteration,  the 
same  as  they  consider  adding  starter  di¬ 
rectly  to  butter  an  adulteration. 

The  Federal  standard  for  butter  reads 
as  follows : 

“Butter  is  the  food  product  usually 
known  as  butter,  and  which  is  made  ex¬ 
clusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both', 
with  or  without  common  salt,  and  with  or 
without  additional  coloring  matter, 'and 
contains  not  less  than  80  per  cent  by 
weight  of  milk  fat,  all  tolerances  having 
been  allowed  for.’’ 

This  standard  does  not  permit  the  add¬ 
ing  of  anything  except  salt  and  coloring 
matter  to  the  butter  after  it  has  been 
separated  by  churning. 

Starter  distillate  does  not  contain  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  formed  in  starter  or  in 
cream  during  the  ripening  process,  and 
when  properly  used  it  adds  to  butter  the 
same  flavoring  materials  and  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amounts  as  they  occur  in 
butter  made  from  ripened  cream. 


STEEL  LADDERS 

For  dairy  barns.  any  length,  welded  construction.  68c 
per  foot.  BATH  WELDING  WORKS,  BATH,  N.  Y. 


BIGGIES 

WAGONS.  CARTS. 
Hickory  Factories. 

HARNESS.  Split 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

1 

SHEEP 

• 

•  • 

5  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

Choice  stock,  bred  for  early  lambs.  Write  now.  $25 

each.  CHESTER  WILF0RD,  Elba.  Geneses  Co.,  N.  Y. 


•  •  .  and  distinctly  improved  to  give  even  greater  health 
and  milk  production  to  your  herd.  This  year,  make  sure 
of  maximum  dairy  profits  by  following  the  Complete  II- It 
Dairy  Feeding  Program.  Ask  your  li-Ii  dealer  or  write 
us  for  a  copy  of  this  proved,  profit-building  program. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO 

.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

HORSES 

ARN0LDW0LD  FARMS 

CANADA’S  LARGEST  HORSE 
BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

Offers  300  registered  horses  Percherons, 

Belgians,  Clydesdales,  French  Coachers, 

French  Canadians,  and  Standardbreds. 

Since  the  5th  of  May  we  have  imported  from  Europe 
150  head  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions  and 
mares.  Horses,  either  exhibited  by  us  or  imported 
by  us,  were  outstanding  Banners  at  the  Koyal  Winter 
Fair.  Toronto. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  WYANDOTS  REBECCA,. 

Grand  Champion  mare  at  this  show.  This  mare 
also  won  Reserve  Grand  Championship  honors  at 
the  National  Belgian  Show.  Waterloo.  She  is  a 
beautiful  sorrel,  five  years  old.  safe  in  foal.  We 
will  also  sell  Grand  Champion  Percheron  mare,  at 
recent  Toronto  Royal  Show — CROC  A  DON  KATISHA, 
a  grey  rising  four  year  old  safe  in  foal. 

A  WONDERFUL  DISPLAY  OF  STALLIONS  BEING  OFFERED  —  SEVERAL  BEAUTIFUL 
PAIRS  OF  MATCHED  MARES  —  ALL  AGES  FROM  WEANLINGS  UP. 

Our  horses  are  priced  reasonably  and  sold  with  liberal  guarantee.  We  take  care  of  shipping,  customs, 
etc.  Grenville.  Que.,  is  located  53  miles  west  of  Montreal  and  within  reasonable  driving  distance  of  New 
York  and  New  England  States.  Let  us  quote  you  a  price  delivered,  your  station,  on  anything  you  may 
want  in  the  horse  line. 

ARNOLDWOLD  FARMS, 

Grenville,  Que.  Gilbert  E.  Arnold,  Prop. 


A  Sample  of  our  Young  Imported  Percheron 
Mares  —  Photographed  at  the  Farm. 


REPAJO  BELGIANS 

Specializing  in  quality  Belgians.  Both  imported 
and  American  bred  mares  for  sale.  Several  show 
quality  Allies  available  for  immediate  delivery  and 
one  particular  fine  coming  two-year-old  stallion. 

REPAJO  FARMS  -  -  BENONI  POINT 
13  MILES  FROM  EASTON  THRU 
ROYAL  OAK,  MARYLAND. 


5  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

Dapple  grey,  3  years  old.  1,700  lbs.,  broke  to  work 
and  service:  4  dark  grey  weanlings.  500-800  lbs. 
Carnot.  Dirnoy.  Brilliant  S  breeding.  State  Highway 
24.  Telephone  Mendhatn  3S. 

WILLIAM  C.  CULLEN,  JR.  MENDHAM,  N.  J. 


riwBt;LGi^s 

'ip  We  can  showmo  re  quality  Stallions 

A-Mare$than anyotherdealerin  O. 
v  'i  F  Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

*  A.  W.  Green.  MiddleHeld.  O. 

- — i'Ss  ..  30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rt.  87 


Several  stallions  of  fashionable  bloodlines  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  60  head  to  choose  from,  all  registered. 
Folder  of  pedigrees,  pictures,  etc.,  on  request, 

M0N0CACY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D..  FREDERICK.  MD. 


For  Sale 


Matched  pair  of  brown  BeLgian 
Geldings,  coming  4,  sound, 
broke,  weight  2.700 — price  $400.  Bloeky  Grade  Perch¬ 
eron  Gelding,  coming  3.  unbroken — $150.  Grey  Percheron 
Mare  Colt,  coming  2 — $  1 25.  High  grade  black  Percheron 
Stud  Colt,  coming  yearling — $100.  All  are  sound  and 
native  horses.  Earl  White,  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  Belgians  and  Percherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FRF.D  CHANDLER,  Chsrfton,  Iona 


Dlnob  Poimhernn  Stallion.  S  yrs.  Colts  to  show. 
Dial'll  Id  UICI  Ull  Also  young  work  horses. 

CAMERON  GRANT.  Rt.  I,  FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


HYIIMFHF  FARMBELGIANS-  Flft*  Head— Import 

ll  l  lliiilul  l  milll  „(t  and  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


Yearling  Arabian  Stallion 


Golden  Chestnut.  Suz- 
zane.  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

KONBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO. 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  ’Sain  3  PERCHERON  STALLIONS— 1.  2 

ruj  OHIO  yrs.  old.  E.  J.  OELKER,  CUBAN  A, 


and  3 
OHIO 


II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  10  Registered  Holstein 
Cows,  15  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Heifers,  due 
to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  T.  B.,  blood  and 
garget  tested.  3  Saddle  Horses. 

SPOT  FARMS.  TULLY,  N.  Y.  •  J.  C.  Regan,  Prop. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS  3  BULLS  -  6  HE,FE 


lug. 


_  Domino  Blanchard  Breo 

O.  N.  MILLER,  YORK  NEW  SALEM.  P 
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Cows  have  given  the 
evidence,  I  feel  very  certain  that 
I  am  right  in  believing  that 
CREAMATINE  is  America’s 
Best  Dairy  Feed. 

It  gives  you  more  profit  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  percentage  of  but- 


terfat  and  by  increasing  the  milk 
production  at  the  same  time — 
a  double,  extra  profit. 

That’s  more  than  any  dairy  feed 
was  ever  expected  to  do — but 
CREAMATINE  does  it 

That’s  why  CREAMATINE  is 
America’s  Best  Dairy  Feed — 
best  for  your  cows  and  best  for 
you.  Give  your  cows  a  chance 
to  prove  it  to  you.  Feed  them 
CREAMATINE  for  90  days. 


1 


ECONOMY 

///aw  SILOS 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  ia 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


BEATV&"prices 


J  •  This  year  more  than  ever  you’re  money 
ahead  just  to  think  ahead  and  order  your 
silo  early.  Get  our  present  direct  factory 
prices,  plus  early  order  cash  savings  on 
Dependable  Craine  Silos  . .  Triple  Wall  Red¬ 
wood  .  .  Crasco  Wood  Stave  .  .  Utility  Low 
Cost  .  .  and 

ij  CRAINE-NATCO  TILE  SILO 

sveur  korok  tile  stave  silo 

Early  buyers  get  useful  household  equip¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  cash  savings.  Write 
right  now  for  information. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  52  T aft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8 


•  Although  cost  of  steel 
is  rising  steadily  we  are 
making  special  low  prices, 
guaranteed  against  advan¬ 
ces  to  early  buyers  of  .  .  . 
ROSS  METAL  SILOS.  For  25 
years  the  world’s  best  silo, 
rust  resisting,  copper  con¬ 
tent  steel;  non-porous  and 
storm  proof.  Protect  en¬ 
tire  crop  against  spoilage. 
Write  today  for  early  buy¬ 
ers’  money  saving  offer. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

113  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


WARNING! 

Raw  material  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  trend  is  steady,  Higher 
prices  are  sure  to  come.  Protect 
yourself  NOW  while  prices  are  at 
“low  tide” — and  also  get  Big 
EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS. 
Write  at  once. 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  conchste  stay* 


Graiige  Silo  C° 


Everything  that  goes  in¬ 
to  a  silo  —  lumber,  steel 
and  labor,  has  gone  up. 

Buy  your  Unadilla  Silo  Now 
and  you  get  not  only  liberal 
early-order  discounts  but  a 
saving  in  the  base  price. 
Send  for  catalog,  prices  and 
discounts  today ! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  thebest  help.  Don’t 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  SAVOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  curb  —  ankle,  stifle,  shoulder 
and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  working.  At  drug¬ 
gist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Sympton  and  Guidance 
Book  25ji,  but  FREE,  with  copy  of  Guarantee  to 
any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — or  cow.  Write 
today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

121  Montgomery  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Cheese  Situation 

The  following  observations  on  the 
cheese  industry  from  the  dealer’s  point  of 
view  are  made  by  Mark  I.  Fleischer  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American  Creamery 
and  Poultry  Produce  Review: 

The  cream  and  cheese  jobbers  of  Great¬ 
er  New  York  experienced  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  red,  as  well  as  discarding 
an  inferiority  complex  brought  on  of  their 
own  violition.  General  improvement  in 
business  conditions  in  all  other  industries 
seems  to  have  no  effect  in  this  field  of  en¬ 
deavor.  During  the  boom  years  these 
merchants  prospered  and  when  they  gath¬ 
ered  to  deliberate  on  trade  conditions 
there  was  an  air  of  independence  preva¬ 
lent  in  their  midst.  Their  presence  signi¬ 
fied  a  body  of  men  of  affairs  and  finapeial 
strength  commensurate  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  industry  and  its  earning 
power. 

Formerly  independents  controlled  most 
of  the  retail  store  distributing  trade,  but 
during  recent  years  nationally  known 
companies  have  acquired  more  of  this 
outlet.  Yet,  there  are  many  independent 
jobbers  operating  in  the  market  and  their 
struggle  for  a  mere  livelihood  continues 
both  at  great  personal  sacrifice  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Instead  of  permitting  retardation  of  a 
potent  branch  of  the  dairy  industry,  in¬ 
volving  essential  and  healthful  food  com¬ 
modities,  all  factors  of  the  industry  should 
unite  and  plan  an  educational  campaign 
for  greater  public  consumption  of  their 
products  as  a  ready  means  of  solving 
existing  chaotic  conditions. 

I  contend  that  the  New  York  market 
for  cream  and  cheese  products  has  ade¬ 
quate  potential  consumers,  not  alone  for 
the  numerous  present  brand  goods,  now 
marketed,  but  also  for  many  additional 
new  brands  without  in  any  way  cur¬ 
tailing  the  present  volume  of  sales  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  trading  in  this  territory. 
The  trade  has  neglected  to  educate  the 
public  of  this  exceptional  food  value, 
which  solution,  if  approached  construc¬ 
tively,  would  without  doubt,  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  tripling  the  current  ouput. 

Here  also  we  find  a  branch  of  the  dairy 
industry  operated  under  the  licensing 
feature  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Law.  To  be  concise,  the  violations 
of  the  law  are  flaunted,  yet  its  sham  or¬ 
ders  for  price  fixing  control  have  had 
nothing  but  a  devastating  effect  upon  the 
industry  because  no  adequate  enforcement 
exists.  Re-enactment  of  the  Control  Law 
would  be  farcical,  and  in  the  light  of 
past  experience  in  lack  of  control,  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  industry. 


Straw- Alfalfa  Roughage 

Some  experiments  made  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  livestock  farm,  Miles  City,  Mont., 
gave  interesting  results  regarding  the 
mixture  of  oat  straw  with  Alfalfa  for 
roughage. 

The  wintering  period  lasted  129  days, 
with  one  group  receiving  an  average  of 
9  pounds  of  oat  straw  and  11  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  hay  daily.  The  other  group  re¬ 
ceived  22  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  daily. 

While  the  group  fed  the  straight  Al¬ 
falfa  ration  came  through  the  Winter 
period  with  an  average  gain  of  133 
pounds  per  animal  compared  to  a  gain  of 
108  pounds  for  those  fed  the  cheaper 
mixture,  the  group  fed  the  straw  and 
Alfalfa  evidently  came  off  the  JY inter 
feeding  period  with  better  grass  appetites 
since  the  Summer  gains  for  this  group 
amounted  to  225  pounds  for  each  animal 
compared  to  171  pounds  for  this  other 
group. 

This  made  a  total  net  gain  for  the 
group  receiving  the  straw  and  Alfalfa, 
both  Winter  and  Summer,  amount  to  333 
pounds  for  eac-h  animal  compared  to  a 
net  gain  of  304  pounds  for  those  fed  the 
straight  Alfalfa  ration — an  average  of  29 
pounds  in  favor  of  the  group  reeeving  the 
less  expensive  feed  during  the  Winter 
months. 


When  You  Butcher  a  Beef 

When  you  butcher  a  beef  you  will  want 
to  use  up  all  edible  portions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Most  folks  like  that  old  favorite 
corned  beef,  and  then  there  is  mince 
meat,  hamburger  and  many  other  delight¬ 
ful  uses.  The  wisest  thing  to  do  with 
such  portions  as  you  will  not  be  able  to 
eat  up  soon,  is  to  can  them. 

Mince  Meat. — Two  pounds  cooked  lean 
beef,  one  pound  suet,  one  package  seeded 
raisins,  one  package  seedless  raisins,  one 
pound  currants,  six  cups  sweet  eider,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  three  cups  granulated 
sugar,  three  cups  light  brown  sugar,  six 
pounds  apples  chopped,  one  tablespoon 
cinnamon,  two-thirds  cup  lemon  juice, 
two  cups  fruit  juice  and  two  glasses  tart 
jelly.  (There  are  many  variations  of 
this  recipe.  You  may  add  one  pound  can¬ 
died  citron,  one-half  pound  orange  peel, 
one-half  pound  candied  lemon  peel.  Or 
you  may  omit  part  of  the  raisins  and 
use  prunes  or  dates.  Nut  meats  can  be 
added.  Sweet  spiced  vinegar  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  fruit  juice,  this  vine¬ 
gar  from  peach,  pear  or  apple  pickles. 
Honey  can  be  used  in  place  of  part  of  the 
brown  sugar. 

Run  the  beef  and  suet  through  the 
food-chopper,  place  in  a  deep  kettle  with 
the  dried  fruits,  the  sugar,  cinnamon,  salt 
and  cider.  Simmer  for  about  30  minutes. 
Add  all  the  remaining  ingredients.  Cook 
slowly  until  thick.  Pour  the  boiling  mix¬ 
ture  into  hot,  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

The  following  recipes  are  for  canning. 
Of  course  all  the  usual  rules  for  canning 
meats  should  be  followed  in  each  case. 

Beef  Stew. — Cut  the  meat  into  cubes, 
brown  slightly  in  frying  pan.  After 
browning  put  the  meat  into  stew  pan,  sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  with 
water  and  bring  to  boiling  point ;  cook  for 
10  minutes.  Add  diced  vegetables  such  as 
potatoes,  carrots,  onion  and  tomatoes  and 
cook  until  the  vegetables  are  thoroughly 
heated.  Pack  into  hot,  well-sterilized  jars 
and  partly  seal.  Process  for  three  hours 
in  hot-water  bath,  or  for  60  minutes  in 
steam-pressure  cooker  at  15  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Remove  and  seal  at  once. 

Steaks  and  Chops. — Bone  steaks  and 
larger  chops  of  pork,  veal  or  lamb.  They 
should  be  cut  thick,  quickly  seared  in 
deep  fat,  then  packed  into  hot  jars.  Add 
two  teaspoons  of  salt  to  each  quart. 
Partly  seal  and  process  for  three  hours  in 
a  hot-water  bath  or  for  60  minutes  in  a 
steam-pressure  cooker  at  15  pounds.  Re¬ 
move  from  canner  and  seal  at  once. 

Liver. — Cut  calf,  beef,  lamb  or  hog 
liver  into  thick  slices.  Remove  skin  and 
blood  vessels.  Soak  in  cold  water  for 
45  minutes.  Remove  from  water  and 
drop  into  boiling  water  for  five  minutes 
or  brown  quickly  in  a  little  hot  fat.  Pack 
while  hot  into  hot  glass  jars.  Add  one 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart  and  process 
for  three  hours  in  a  liot-water  bath.  Re¬ 
move  and  seal  at  once. 

Tongue. — The  tongues  of  either  beef, 
veal,  pork  or  lamb  may  be  canned  by  this 
method.  They  should  be  cleaned,  salted 
and  then  boiled,  and  the  skins  removed. 
Pack  into  clean,  hot  glass  jars  with  a 
little  soup  stock  or  meat  jelly  added.  Add 
two  teaspoons  salt  to  each  quart.  Partly 
seal  and  process  for  three  hours  in  a  liot- 
water  bath.  Remove  and  seal  at  once. 

Heart. — Remove  the  tough  membrane 
and  cut  the  heart  in  pieces.  Pack  raw 
or  pre-cooked  into  hot,  sterilized  jars. 
Add  two  level  teaspoons  of  salt  to  each 
quart.  Partly  seal  and  process  for  one 
hour  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker  at  15 
pounds,  or  for  three  hours  in  a  liot-water 
bath.  Remove  from  eanner  and  seal  at 
once. 

Roast  Meat. — The  large  pieces  which 
are  cut  from  the  shoulder  and  loin  make 
the  good  roast  pieces.  Cut  in  sizes  that 
will  fit  in  (he  jar  when  seared.  Sear  in 
deep  fat,  or  in  a  hot  oven.  Do  not  prick 
with  a  fork  as  this  allows  juices  to  es¬ 
cape.  Don’t  sear  longer  than  five  min¬ 
utes.  After  searing,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper  (not  before).  Pack  whole  in¬ 
to  clean  hot  glass  jars.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoons  fat  in  which  meat  has  seared. 
Partly  seal  and  process  for  three  hours  in 
a  hot-water  hath.  Remove  from  canner 
and  seal.  If  properly  done,  this  roast 
meat  is  very  delicious.  b.  p. 
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Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


The  Yankee  Farm  Land 

Dairymen  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
have  no  great  metropolitan  milk  market. 
Their  land  is  not  as  a  whole  the  best 
fitted  for  dairy  farming.  But  they  have 
many  good  milk  markets  within  easy 
reach  of  the  farms,  and  they  make  up  in 
thrift,  intelligence  and  gumption  for  what 
they  lack  in  natural  advantages.  In  dis¬ 
tribution  they  patterned  after  New  York 
and  created  a  State-wide  dairy  associa¬ 
tion  and  for  a  time  made  a  success  of  it. 
When  the  dealer  influence  became  domi¬ 
nant,  it  split  into  groups  in  Connecticut 
just  as  it  did  in  Xew  York  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  just  as  anxious  now  to  get  rid 
of  their  political,  dealer  milk  control  as  is 
New  York  dairy  farmers,  though  their 
prices  are  away  above  New  York,  and  the 
political  influence  less,  and  the  dealers 
perhaps  less  dominant.  That  position  is 
not  as  rosy  as  it  may  seem  to  be.  The 
combined  political  and  dealer  control  may 
be  less  evident  and  dominant  than  in  New 
York  and  yet  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
Connecticut. 

One  of  their  most  successful  groups  is 
the  Milk  Producer-Dealers’  Association  of 
Connecticut,  Inc.  This  is  a  group  of 
dairymen  who  sell  their  milk  to  consum¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them  buy  milk  from  other 
producers  to  fill  the  demands  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  satisfied  consumers. 
The  membership  of  the  association  in¬ 
clude  these  dairymen  who  sell  to  the 
Producer-Dealers,  and  also  the  independ¬ 
ent  producers  who  abandoned  the  origi¬ 
nal  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Producer-Dealers  are  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  all  the  larger  markets 
of  the  State. 

The  set  up  of  the  organization  is  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  three 
members  from  each  county  with  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  30  members.  The  officers 
are :  Morton  E.  Pierpont,  Waterbary, 
president;  J.  A.  Sullivan,  Woodbury, 
Eugene  J.  Divine,  Norwalk,  Ralph  B. 
Hemingway,  New  Haven,  Fred  Rose- 
brooks,  Willimantic,  vice-presidents ; 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  secretary-treasurer. 

Funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  derived  from  annual 
membership  dues  depending  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  of  the  member  and  ranging 
from  $2.50.  $5,  $10  and  a-  voluntary  fee 
of  $20.  The  association  is  vigilant  and 
active  in  protecting  the  best  interests  of 
all  dairymen  and  in  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  guest  of  the 
Producer-Dealers  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Hartford  last  week.  No  men 
and  women  in  any  industry  excel  them 
in  quiet  dignity,  courtesy  and  culture. 
They  know  just  how  to  make  a  visitor 
comfortable  and  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  anything  to  do  about 
it. 

The  women  of  the  dairy  farms  of  Con¬ 
necticut  maintain  the  New  England  tra¬ 
dition  of  thrift  and  courage.  The  secre¬ 
tary  reported  that  three  male  members 
had  died  during  the  year.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sankey,  Manchester,  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Doane,  Essex,  took  up  the  burden  and 
carried  on  producer-dealer  work  of  their 
departed  husbands.  Miss  Alice  E.  Bald¬ 
win,  Watertown,  Conn.,  on  her  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Connecticut  State  College  last 
June,  took  complete  charge  of  the  dairy 
farm  and  milk  business  of  her  father, 
Frederick  Baldwin,  who  had  recently 
passed  away. 

Since  my  last  visit  some  years  back, 
my  old  friend,  President  Duffy  of  the 
Natural  Milk  Producers,  passed  on  seem¬ 
ingly  before  his  allotted  time,  leaving  a 
good  farm,  a  happy  home  and  a  model 
family.  Mrs.  Duffy  promptly  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  farm,  the  home  and 
the  children.  Here  is  a  woman  whose 
personality  and  charm  would  grace  the 
halls  of  marble  mansions  quietly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  directing  the  affairs  of  a  dairy 
farm  and  inspiring  all  in  her  circle  with 
cheer  and  courage  and  high  ideals.  Our 
farms  yield  their  material  wealth  grudg¬ 
ingly,  but  work  or  sacrifice  are  but  a  joy 
in  the  charmed  companionship  of  this 
farm  type  of  woman,  wife  and  mother. 

J.  J. D. 


Creamery  Meeting 

The  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  St. 
Albans  Creamery,  Inc.,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
on  January  11  issued  a  report  which 
showed  the  corporation  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Dividend  checks  were  distributed 
to  all  stockholders.  The  financial  report 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1936, 
showed  the  corporation  had  made  sales 
of  dairy  products  to  the  amount  of  $53.- 
660.90.  and  merchandise  amounting  to 
$86,988.99. 

The  board  of  directors  consisting  of 
A.  T.  Curtis,  II.  K.  Brooks,  N.  L.  Cor¬ 
liss,  S.  J.  Meigs,  F.  B.  Touchette,  S.  M. 
Prindle  and  C.  E.  Wilson  were  re-elected. 
C.  E.  Wilson  was  elected  clerk  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Arthur 
Packard,  president  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau,  who  stated  that  considerable 
progress  was  being  made  to  bring  various 
groups  of  producers  to  a  common  view¬ 
point  in  stabilizing  the  Boston  milk 
market. 

The  meeting  was  somewhat  saddened 
by  the  death  of  its  manager.  Burton  C. 
Jennings,  who  had  efficiently  managed 
the  corporation  for  the  past  10  years. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing 
the  regrets  of  his  associates  and  their 
sympathies  for  his  family  and  friends  in 
their  bereavement.  ‘‘To  know  Burton  C. 
Jennings  was  to  love  him.  We  not  only  j 
mourn  his  passing,  but  we  also  cherish 
him,  and  his  long  and  continued  faithful 
service  with  us,  and  his  wonderful  execu¬ 
tive  ability  in  bringing  our  creamery  from 
a  weakened  condition  to  its  present  high 
standard  of  excellence.” 


Guernsey  Herd  Richly 
Endowed 

J.  C.  Penney,  the  chain-store  executive, 
and  owner  of  Emmadine  Farms  at  Hope- 
well  Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
has  set  up  a  fund  to  endow  his  widely 
known  purebred  Guernsey  herd,  insuring 
its  continuance  for  60  years.  The  trust 
gift  to  the  Foremost  Guernsey  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  includes  a  fund  of  $500,000, 
and  in  addition  the  35Q  head  of  purebred 
Guernseys,  and  more  than  1,000  acres  of 
farm  land  near  the  village  of  Hopewell 
Junction. 

At  the  termination  of  the  60-year  pe¬ 
riod  all  assets  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Fniversity  of  Missouri  or  to  some  other 
agricultural  school  in  Missouri,  Mr. 
Penney’s  native  State. 

William  R.  Hepburn,  manager  of  the  | 
farms,  believes  that  with  a  large  herd 
amply  financed  it  should  be  possible  to 
accomplish  in  60  years  what  would  re¬ 
quire  many  generations  with  working  to 
improve  small  herds.  The  endowment 
will  keep  the  herd  intact.  Mr.  Penney 
has  observed  that  progress  in  breeding 
has  been  made  in  herds  persistently  im¬ 
proved  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
his  purpose  is  to  make  that  policy  and 
procedure  possible  in  this  country. 


Handling  Bull  With  Bridle 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  now  op¬ 
erate  one.  My  father  had  a  bull  that 
was  bad.  In  a  fight  he  tore  his  ring  out, 
then  we  used  a  stallion  lead  on  him  with 
bridle.  We  put  it  on  and  let  him  get  used 
to  the  bit  in  his  stall.  When  properly 
bitted  he  can  be  handled  either  with  staff 
or  two  men — much  better  than  with  ring,  j 
You  need  an  open  bridle  and  it  should  be 
rugged.  We  also  have  used  our  bulls  in 
the  woods  to  skid  and  draw  logs,  stone, 
etc.  They  can  be  driven  the  same  as 
horses  or  the  old-fashioned  way  by  whip. 

New  York.  l.  w.  h. 


The  wonderful  new  1937 
“Surging”  Surge  Milker 
replaces  4  feet  of  hard-to- 
clean,  hard  -  to  -  sterilize 
milk  tubes  with  4  short 
inches !  It  is  the  one  milk¬ 
er  instantly  adjustable  to 
each  individual  cow! 


Surge  Milker 


And  now — Surge  is  the  first  and 
only  milker  to  bring  you  solid  18-8 
stainless  steel  construction  in 
every  metal  part  touching  milk— 
guaranteeing  no  retinning,  no  cor¬ 
rosion,  lower  bacteria  count,  great¬ 
er  strength,  lifetime  durability, 
perfect  sanitation.  The  sanitary 
Surge  is  milking  champions  of  all 
breeds !  Certified  and  grade  “A” 
producers  are  using  this  new 
“Surging”  Surge  Method — proven 
best  by  twelve  years  of  unparl- 
leled  success.  The  tug  of  the 
“Surging”  Surge  pail  —  just  like 
the  natural  tug  of  a  calf  —  is  only 
one  of  the  many  patented  features 
enabling  the  Surge  Milker  to  do  its 
job  quicker,  cleaner,  cheaper,  and 
better! 

Mail  Coupon  At 


Easy  Terms  Offer! 

You  can  buy  a  new  1937  Surge 
Milker  for  a  small  amount  upon 
installation  and  easy  payments  for 
20  months — and  increase  your  in¬ 
come  by  producing  cleaner  milk  at 
lower  cost.  (The  new  Green  Surge 
inflation  with  reinforced  tubes,  a 
patented  feature,  gives  you  double 
life,  cuts  your  cost  in  half.)  Send 
today  for  the  interesting  story  in 
book  form  telling  how  the  Surge 
got  rid  of  long  milk  tubes — how  it 
eliminated  claws  —  and  how  you 
can  have  a  Surge  now  and  pay  a 
little  each  month  out  of  your  milk 
check.  Send  coupon  below. 

Bottom  Of  Page 


( Upper  Photo)  Haven  Milk 
Cooling  Unit — sappliedZcom- 
plete  with  insulated  steel  cabi¬ 
net.  Sizes  I  to  1 6  cans. 

( Lower  Photo)  The  Haoen 
Unit — ready  for  use  in  your 
own  insulated  concrete  or  steel 
tanks —  electric  or  gas  engine 
power. 

n.nu  fill  your  ice  house 
1  until  you  learn 
about  the  Haven  system  of 
milk  cooling.  Send  coupon 
now  for  full  Free  details  on 
the  Haven  Milk  Cooler  and 
our  special,  convenient  “easy 
terms”  offer.  Costs  you 
nothing  to  find  out  how  a 
Haven  will  save  you  time, 
labor  and  trouble. 


•  • — Exclusive  patented  device  eliminates  trouble* 
some  expansion  valve. 

2.  — Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  — Factory  charged  and  adjusted  —  ready  for 

operation. 

4.  — Few  wearing  parts  —  longer  life. 

5.  — Direct  drive  —  no  belts. 

6.  — Easily  and  quickly  installed 

7.  — Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  — Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  — No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  — Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome  handling 

of  ice.  3 

j foil  CofiwfLBA 


■  The  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


466  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  9071,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pleu.se  rush  me  full.  Free  details,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way  whatever, 
on  the  items  I  am  checking  below: 

[  ]  The  Surge  Milker  •  Number  of  Cows  Milked - — - 

[  ]  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  •  Type  of  Power - 

Number  of  Cans  Cooled,  Night -  Morning - — — 

Name  . 

Address  . 


dealer 

WANTEE 

The  rapidly  gro 
mg  interest  in  m 
cooling  makes  T 
Haven  .Milk  Coo 
a  fast  seller 
farmers.  We  In 
good  territory  op 

for  live  dealers. 


10 


Why  worry  along  with  cutting, 
storing  and  “toting”  ice  when  a 
Haven  Milk  Cooler  supplies  it 
easier,  quicker  and  at  a  lower 
cost?  Why  risk  having  your  milk 
rejected  because  of  inferior  or 
haphazard  refrigeration?  The 
Haven  Milk  Cooling  Unit  saves 
you  time,  labor  and  money — just 
as  it  is  doing  for  others.  Read 
these  10  Quick  Haven  Facts; 


QUICK  FACTS! 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rising  to  Meet  Emergencies 

We  have  no  poultry  now,  but  we  did 
have  a  flock  that  was  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  it— even  of  chicken  fanciers 
who  had  seen  the  finest  poultry  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  In  fact,  we  had  a  rooster 
from  our  own  hatch  that  had  perfect 
markings  and  we  were  going  to  exhibit 
him  and  go  in  definitely  for  poultry  when 
disaster  overtook  us. 

My  husband  had  a  position  in  New 
York  City,  but  we  got  the  farm  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  oldest  boy  who  was  injured 
in  birth  and  doctors  recommended  farm 
life  for  him.  My  husband  was  able  to 
arrange  his  work  according  to  our  needs 
and  we  were  managing  nicely  when  lie 
was  involved  in  a  terrible  accident  in 
which  his  arm  was  torn  from  the  shoul¬ 
der.  Of  course  he  nearly  died,  and  I 
don't  like  even  to  think  of  that  time. 

We  were  all  at  sea,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn,  and  no  guide-post  to  help. 
The  New  York  job  was  definitely  out,  and 
we  got  rid  of  the  farm  although  if  I  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  I  should  take  a 
smaller  place  and  keep  the  poultry.  We 
were  afraid  there  was  not  enough  money 
in  it,  so  when  he  was  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  we  settled  here  and  went  into  real 
estate.  It  was  an  up-hill  climb,  but  we 
made  it — bought  a  home  and  paid  for  it 
and  had  money  in  two  banks  and  a  fine 
business  when  disaster  came  again. 

My  husband  had  never  really  recovered 
from  the  first  shock,  and  this  time  he  col¬ 
lapsed  and  dragged  out  a  life-in-death 
existence  for  14  years.  Our  money  began 
to  go  so  alarmingly  for  doctors,  nurses 
and  what  not  that  I  saw  something  must 
be  done,  so  I  took  up  where  he  left  off, 
and  that  is  why  the  editorial  in  the  Jan. 
2  issue  caused  me  to  say  “amen !”  I  had 
never  earned  a  penny  since  my  marriage 
and  my  husband  always  worried  his  head 
off  for  fear  that  he  would  leave  me  un¬ 
provided  for,  and  with  the  boy  to  care  for. 
He  used  to  say,  “What  could  you  do?" 
“Oh,”  I’d  say,  airily,  “I'd  do  something.” 

My  work  before  marriage  had  been  art 
work  and  I  am  no  salesman,  but  it  was  a 
case  of  throwing  a  dog  into  the  water  -lie 
must  either  swim  or  sink,  and  I  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  to  sink  if  I  could  help  it.  There  was 
no  one  to  help,  as  we  had  lost  our  other 
fine  son  with  that  terrible  flu,  so,  as  Nina 
Wilcox  Putnam  said,  “The  only  visible 
means  of  support  was  when  I  looked  in 
the  mirror.”  My  husband  was  very 
proud  of  me  for  I  did  make  good  in  a 
small  way.  Even  sold  places  that  were 
terrible  stickers — places  that  neither  he 
nor  others  could  sell  after  years  of  work¬ 
ing  over  them.  And  again  thinking  of 
the  editorial,  it  takes  me  to  the  time  when 
I  sold  a  property  to  a  New  York  City 
hotel  keeper.  He  looked  me  over  and 
then  said,  so  puzzled  and  amazed,  “To 
think  I  have  been  to  every  real  estate 
dealer  between  here  and  New  York,  and 
here  I  come  and  buy  a  place  through  a 
woman!”  It  was  still  funnier  when  he 
decided  to  sell  and  I  sold  for  him.  By 
that  time  he  was  completely  befuddled. 

Well,  I  managed  to  keep  the  pot  boil¬ 
ing  until  everybody's  pot  stopped,  and 
my  fire  went  out  with  the  rest,  but  I 
managed  to  hang  onto  my  house  and  keep 
it  free  and  clear.  How  it  was  done  I 
couldn’t  tell  to  save  my  life.  Sometimes 
I  was  Old  Mother  Hubbard — minus  the 
dog — but  my  husband  was  the  true  hero. 
Twenty-seven  years  of  constant  pain  and 
taking  up  a  completely  different  line  of 
work  at  the  age  of  46  and  making  good  at 
it!  Always  uncomplaining  even  though 
his  heart  was  torn  with  anguish  at  the 
sight  of  my  trying  to  do  his  work,  he  was 
finally  torn  from  his  beloved  home  to  end 
his  days  in  a  hopsital.  One  of  his  friends 
gave  him  the  finest  possible  tribute :  I 
liked  your  husband,”  he  said,  “he  was  a 
man.”  I  have  always  treasured  that  re¬ 
mark  because  we  know  a  man,  when  he  is 
a  man,  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.  And 
my  husband  was  that. 

I  don’t  understand  why  these  things 
have  to  be,  but  the  little  ant  which  gets 
into  my  pantry  doesn’t  understand  the 
why  and  wherefores  of  my  doings,  either. 
There  is  a  reason,  undoubtedly,  and  we 
shall  have  to  wait  until  the  One  who  does 
understand  reveals  it  to  us.  Until  then 
we  must  carry  on.  So,  here’s  to  19o7  ! 
May  it  be  very  kind  to  all  of  us !  B.  e.  i. 


Tomato  Marmalade 

This  is  the  best  sort  of  tomato  sweet¬ 
meats.  Take  ripe  tomatoes  in  the  height 
of  the  season.  In  Autumn  they  are  not 
so  good.  Weigh  and  to  every  pound  of 
tomatoes  allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Put 
the  tomatoes  in  a  scalding  basket,  scald 
thoroughly.  Peel,  place  the  fruit  in  a 
preserving  kettle,  mash,  add  the  sugar 
and  a  quantity  of  lemon  juice  with  a  few 
whole  ginger  roots.  Boil  slowly,  skim  as 
required.  Cook  until  clear  and  thick. 
Can  in  small  jars.  This  is  especially  good 
for  children  who  do  not  like  the  tomato 
flavor.  D-  B 


Make  Room  for 

Make  room  for  God's  blessings !  They 
crowd  at  the  door 

Of  our  hearts  and  are  crying  for  space. 

There  is  health,  there  is  plenty,  and  love, 
and  much  more, 

And  they  ask  in  our  life  but  a  place. 

But  so  often  we  clutter  the  room  that 
they  seek 

With  worry,  with  fear,  and  with  fret ; 


God's  Blessings 

Attracting  these  things,  we  are  harried 
and  weak ; 

The  guests  we've  invited  we  get. 

So  let  us  make  room  for  the  good  and  the 
true, 

Supply  so  abundant  and  free. 

When  we  clear  out  old  ideas,  replacing 
with  new, 

What  a  glorious  awakening  we  see ! 

— Della  Adams  Leitner. 


Making  a  Clothes’  Closet  from  a  Staircase 


Many  of  the  old  farmhouses,  attractive 
as  they  are  in  most  respects,  have  one 
great  short-coming.  That  is  their  lack  of 
convenient  closet  room. 

We  had  been  putting  up  with  this  in¬ 
convenience  for  a  long  time  before  we  be¬ 
gan  to  think  how  nicely  we  could  cor¬ 
rect  it. 

To  begin  with,  in  my  daughter’s  bed¬ 
room  there  had  been  no  provision  made 
at  all  for  a  clothes’  closet,  so  she  had 
been  sharing  mine  for  years.  As  she  was 
growing  up  now  the  small  one  in  my 
room  could  no  longer  serve  us  both. 

So  one  day  the  happy  thought  came  to 
me,  “Why  could  we  not  make  over  into 
an  ample  closet  the  unused  back  stair¬ 
case  which  entered  into  her  room?” 

We  figured  that  by  laying  a  neat  new 
floor,  level  with  the  bedroom  floor,  in  the 
space  where  the  stairs  were,  we  could 
have  one  of  the  finest,  roomiest  closets 
ever.  We  measured  the  space  and  found 
a  closet  room  available  of  four  feet  deep 
and  five  feet  wide.  This  was  better  than 
we  had  expected  and  it  wrould  give  room 
to  store  many  necessary  hat  boxes,  suit 
cases  and  other  things  which  we  did  not 


like  to  place  in  the  attic,  and  still  have 
the  required  closet  room. 

When  the  carpenter  laid  this  floor  we 
also  got  him  to  put  in  two  long  clothes 
poles  the  width  of  the  closet  to  hang  the 
clothes  hangers  on.  This  was  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  her  room. 

Now  we  turned  to  improving  our  other 
small  closets  which  were  built  out  into 
the  room  instead  of  in  the  walls,  in  the 
old-fashioned  manner.  They  were  so  shal¬ 
low  that  we  could  not  put  up  a  pole  the 
width  of  the  space  with  a  dress  hanger 
across  it  as  they  were  only  eight  inches 
deep. 

It  was  a  very  simple  process  to  have 
them  removed  from  the  wall  and  made  10 
inches  deeper  and  a  foot  longer.  This 
now  gave  room  for  a  pole  50  inches  long 
to  place  the  hangers  on.  And  a  broad 
shelf  above  for  convenient  storage. 

We  painted  these  closets  all  over  again 
with  the  same  white  enamel  as  the  other 
woodwork  in  the  room,  so  that  they  are 
not  noticeable  there  in  the  corners.  And 
you  can  imagine  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
have  ample  closet  room  at  last. 

MRS.  b.  m.  c. 


This  crystal  percolator  arid  all-glass  coffee 
maker  brew  coffee  in  the  newest  and  most 
perfect  tvay.  The  percolator,  of  modern 
design  W'ith  chromium  mountings  and 
glass  handle,  sells  for  $1.79.  The  serving 
bowl  of  the  coffee  maker  may  also  be  put 
directly  on  flame.  Serves  six.  Price  $3.50. 


January  30,  1937 

Apples  for  Small  Children 

We  wonder  if  our  experience  with  ap¬ 
ples  in  a  child’s  diet  would  help  any  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  mothers. 

Little  Mary  had  been  brought  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  baby  book  from  the  min¬ 
ute  of  her  arrival.  She  had  been  healthy 
and  normal  until  she  was  about  two  years 
old.  Then  she  became  extremely  suscep¬ 
tible  to  colds.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
one  most  of  the  time  and  small  pimples 
appeared  on  her  face. 

We  decided  to  try  apples  and  prepared 
them  as  follows :  We  removed  stem  and 
blossom  ends  and  baked  them  until  very 
tender,  then  removed  all  the  apple  with 
a  spoon,  scraping  the  skin  as  closely  as 
possible  to  get  all  minerals.  We  sweet¬ 
ened  it  the  least  bit  wtih  a  very  little 
honey.  She  was  delighted  with  it.  Every 
time  when  she  had  eaten  all  of  it  she 
would  pass  her  little  dish  to  us  saying 
“mo-y,”  her  word  for  more.  She  had 
never  asked  for  more  orange  juice. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  she  was  free 
from  colds;  her  complexion  had  cleared 
and  the  bowel  trouble  was  very  nearly 
cured.  Then  we  decreased  the  amount  of 
cod-liver  oil  slightly  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  she  was  a  well  child. 

We  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
fruit  native  to  a  section  of  country  is 
better  adapted  to  the  people  living  there 
than  fruit  from  other  climes. 

Here  are  some  good  apple  recipes : 
Upside  Down  Pie. — Six  tai't  apples, 
one-half  cup  of  seedless  raisins,  two- 
thirds  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  flour  or 
quick  cooking  tapioca,  one-sixteenth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  two 
tablespoons  butter  and  pastry.  Combine 
sugar,  flour  or  quick  cooking  tapioca,  salt 
and  nutmeg.  Pare,  core  and  slice  apples 
thin.  Add  sugar  mixture  to  apples  and 
raisins,  mixing  well.  Fill  a  buttered  pie- 
plate.  Dot  with  butter.  Cover  with  pas¬ 
try.  Brush  with  melted  butter.  Bake  in 
hot  oven,  450  degrees,  10  minutes.  Re¬ 
duce  heat  to  350  degrees  and  finish  bak¬ 
ing.  To  serve,  cut  in  wedges  and  invert 
on  pie  plates. 

Baked  Glazed  Apples  With  Honey  and 
Whipped  Cream. — Six  large  apples,  two- 
thirds  cup  sugar,  one-third  cup  chopped 
nuts,  two-thirds  cup  cream,  one-fourth 
cup  honey,  three-fourths  cup  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Wash  and  dry  apples  well.  Remove 
cores  and  a  portion  of  skin  around  tops. 
Place  closely  together  peeled  side  down  in 
a  saucepan.  Add  water;  cover  closely 
and  steam  until  barely  tender.  Place 
them,  peeled  side  up,  in  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Baste  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  they  were  steamed.  When 
ready  to  serve,  whip  cream,  add  honey 
and  nut  meats.  Fill  centers  of  apples 
and  place  a  spoonful  on  top  of  each 
apple. 

Apple  Gingerbread  Upside  Down  Cake. 
— Three  tart  apples,  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter.  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Cake  batter:  one-fourth  cup 
shortening,  one-fourth  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  egg,  one-half  cup  molasses,  1*4  cups 
sifted  all  purpose  flour,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three-fourths  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger,  one-lialf  teaspoon  cinnamon,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  soda,  one-lialf  cup  sour 
milk.  Pare,  core  and  slice  apples  thin. 
Melt  butter  in  heavy  pan,  spread  brown 
sugar  and  cinnamon  mixed  together  over 
butter.  Arrange  sliced  apples  in  over¬ 
lapping  layers  on  sugar.  Cream  shorten¬ 
ing  and  sugar;  add  beaten  egg,  then  mo¬ 
lasses.  Add  sifted  dry  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately  with  sour  milk.  Pour  over  apple*. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350  degrees, 
from  30  to  40  minutes,  until  a  tester  in¬ 
serted  in  center  of  cake  comes  out  clean. 
Serve  warm  with  whipped  cream  or  hard 
sauce. 

English  Pielets.  —  These  are  festive 
enough  for  parties  and  especially  delight 
the  juniors.  This  recipe  makes  three 
dozen  :  Three  cups  sifted  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  l1/*  cups  lard,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  7*4  tablespoons  very  cold  water, 
five  medium-sized  apples,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one-lialf  cup  flour.  Sift  flour  and 
salt  together.  Cut  in  lard  and  butter  with 
two  knives  or  a  pastry  blender.  Add 
cold  water.  Turn  on  a  floured  surface. 
Roll  thin.  Cut  in  three-inch  squares.  A 
vegetable  cutter  that  gives  a  pinked  edge 
makes  attractive  pielets. 

Pare,  core  and  cut  apples  into  eighths. 
Sift  one-half  cup  flour  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether.  Roll  pieces  of  apple  in  it.  Place 
one  piece  of  apple  on  each  square  of  pas¬ 
try.  Fold  pastry  over,  making  a  flap  like 
an  envelope.  Place  on  cooky  sheet.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven,  450  degrees,  until  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown. 

Icing. — Five  tablespoons  butter,  3% 
tablespoons  hot  water,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla  extract,  one  box  confectioner’s  sugar. 
Cream  butter,  add  vanilla,  then  sugar 
and  hot  water  alternately.  Make  a  large 
seal  of  icing  across  the  flap  of  pielet.  In 
the  center  place  a  small  piece  of  mara¬ 
schino  cherry,  preserved  cherry  or  cran¬ 
berry. 

MARY  KEDYNS. 
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Paging  George  Washington 

One  of  my  favorite  fancies  is  wonder¬ 
ing  just  what  Washington  would  think  if 
we  could  have  him  visit  our  present-day 
world.  Wouldn't  he  stai’e  at  our  fine 
modern  kitchens,  our  electric  stoves — and 
just  wouldn't  he  smack  his  lips  over  the 
cherry  dishes  modern  cooks  prepare? 
There  are  cherry  pies  and  cherry  pies 
but  this  is  a  different  sort  of  pie : 

Lattice  Cherry  Pie. — Two  cups  drained 
cherries  (sweetened),  one  cup  cherry 
juice,  one-third  cup  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  corn-starch,  twTo  drops  almond 
flavoring  and  red  coloring. 

Place  the  prepared  cherries  in  a  pastry- 
lined  pie  pan.  Heat  the  cherry  juice  to 
scalding,  then  add  the  sugar  which  has 
been  blended  with  the  corn-starch.  Mix 
to  a  smooth  sauce,  add  the  almond  flavor¬ 
ing,  and  a  small  amount  of  red  coloring 
and  cool  to  lukewarm  before  pouring  over 
the  cherries.  Arrange  strips  of  pastry  in 
lattice  style  over  the  pie  and  secure  ends 
by  moistening.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450 
degrees)  until  nicely  browned. 

Jellied  Cherry  Tarts. — No  strong  man 
can  resist  these  jellied  cherry  tarts.  You 
ivill  need :  Eight  three-inch  baked  tart 
shells,  one  package  prepared  cherry 
flavored,  gelatin  dessert,  lVz  cups  water, 
two  cups  sweet  eating  cherries  or  drained 
canned  cherries,  two  tablespoons  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  six  tablespoons  lemon 
juice. 

Make  and  bake  the  tart  shells  at  450 
degrees  for  12  to  15  minutes,  using  plain 
pastry.  Dissolve  gelatin  dessert  in  water 
following  manufacturer's  directions.  Chill 
until  slightly  thickened.  Meanwhile  pit 
the  cherries,  and  add  sugar  and  lemon 
juice,  and  let  stand  until  syrupy.  Combine 
with  the  gelatin  mixture  and  place  in  a 
cool  place  to  set,  stirring  occasionally  to 
keep  ,  fruit  well  distributed.  To  serve, 
beat  up  jelly  mixture  with  fork  and  ar- 
range  in  tart  shells.  Top  with  whipped 
cream.  Serves  eight. 

Cherry  Cake. — Three-fourths  cup  short¬ 
ening,  1 1/2  cups  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla,  one-fourth  teaspoon  lemon  or 
orange  flavoring,  one-half  cup  drained  and 
finely  chopped  maraschino  cherries,  one 
cup  bottled  milk  (or  one-half  cup  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  and  one-half  cup  water),  three 
cups  cake  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  and 
four  egg  whites. 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
the  flavoring  and  chopped  cherries,  then 
mix.  Add  the  milk  alternately  with  the 
flour,  which  has  been  sifted  with  the 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Beat  only  until 
smooth,  then  fold  in  the  egg  whites  beaten 
stiff.  Place  in  a  greased  and  floured  shal¬ 
low  loaf  pan  measuring  8  by  12  inches 
and  bake  40  to  45  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  to  375  degrees).  Cool  and  ice 
with  boiled  icing. 

Cherry  Boll. — Two  cups  flour,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  shortening,  about  two-thirds 
cup  milk  or  water,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  and  one  can 
cherries.  Sift  dry  ingredients  and  mix 
with  shortening.  Add  liquid  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Mix  lightly  and  roll  into  a 
sheet  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness. 
Drain  canned  cherries  and  place  the  cher¬ 
ries  on  the  dough,  covering  the  surface 
carefully.  Then  roll  just  as  you  would  a 
jelly  roll.  Cut  into  slices  about  one  inch 
'chick.  Place  in  a  baking  pan  into  which 
has  been  poured  syrup  made  from  one  cup 
of  cherry  juice  and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Or 
a  plain  sugar  syrup  may  be  used.  Bake 
in  a  medium  hot  oven  about  25  minutes 
or  less.  Serve  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream. 

Stuffed  Cherry  Salad. — This  is  some¬ 
thing  “different”  in  the  cherry  line.  The 
family  will  call  for  a  repetition.  Pit  white 
cherries  and  fill  with  bits  of  cottage 
cheese.  Ylix  with  diced  pears.  A  whipped 
cream  and  mayonnaise  dressing  with  a 
dash  of  paprika  makes  a  nice  garnish. 

MRS.  B.  P. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Priscilla  curtains,  2*4  yards  long,  with 
plump  dots  and  without  selvedges  which 
usually  shrink  when  laundered,  making 
the  curtains  hang  awry,  were  at.  81.49 
a  pair. 

Genuine  lizard  shoes  were  reduced  from 
8S.95  and  $10.75  to  $6.95.  Lizard  is  not 
only  smart  but  wears  well  and  is  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  foot. 

Handmade  filet  cloths  of  antique  type 
varied  in  price  from  $3.49  to  $10.49,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  and  were  exceptional 
values. 

Percale  sheets  with  plain  hems  at 
$2.49,  hemstitched  at  $2.77  (single,  03x 
108).  Full  sized,  90x108  in.,  with  plain 
hem  at  $3.48,  hemstitched  at  $3.71.  Sets 
of  sheets  and  cases  were  from  $4.S4  to 
$5.59. 

Tailored  all-wool  flannel  robes,  pastel 
colors  and  navy  blue  with  contrasting 
trimming  specially  priced  at  $3.95  were 
formerly  at  $6.95. 


Some  Old  Time  Ways 

In  looking  over  some  very  ancient 
brooks  I  came  across  one  that  gives  rules 
for  cooking  on  the  Dutch  oven  or  on  the 
hearth  in  iron  ovens.  I  wondered  how 
many  of  us  could  prepare  a  meal  in  that 
manner  now. 

First  the  brick  oven  was  heated  by 
building  a  fire  of  dry  fagots  or  small 
branches,  or  light  split  wood,  inside  of  the 
oven.  'While  the  wood  was  burning  the 
door  must  be  left  open.  When  the  wood 
was  all  burned  down,  the  coals  were 
raked  out  and  the  oven  brushed  clean. 
For  baking  bread  the  oven  floor  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  red.  A  peel  or  long-handled 
wooden  shovel  was  used  to  place  the  pies 
and  bread  in  oven  and  remove  them.  To 
bake  in  an  iron  oven  (a  large  deep  cast- 
iron  pan  with  a  handle  and  a  close-fitting 
lid),  a  big  bed  of  coals  was  essential.  The 
oven  and  lid  were  heated,  then  pies  were 
baked  as  soon  as  the  heat  was  just  right. 

In  my  own  childhood,  stoves  were  not 
common  and  I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes 
to  see  again  the  dear  old  grand  dame  of 
some  80  years  spry  as  a  girl,  her  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  a 
white  kerchief  tied  around  her  shoulders, 
another  over  her  head,  as  she  prepared  a 
meal  fit  for  a  king — turning  the  ovens, 
shoveling  the  coals,  baking,  brewing.  I 
wonder,  was  it  the  hungry  zest  of  child¬ 
hood  that  gives  such  a  spicy  odor  to  the 
nut  brown  pies,  the  delicious  chicken, 
such  a  golden  brown,  the  sweet  potatoes 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Ask  Your  Husband  to  Help  You 


END  A  COLD  Quicker 


Of  course,  you  can  really  do  most  of 
this  yourself.  But  he’ll  gladly  help 
you  end  the  misery  of  your  cold. 

Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and- 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Already,  your  VapoRub  has  begun 
to  bring  relief — two  ways  at  once: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors. 


released  by  body  heat,  are  breathed 
in  for  hours — about  18  times  a  min¬ 
ute — direct  to  the  irritated  air-pas¬ 
sages  of  the  nose,  throat  and  chest. 

This  combined  poultice-and-vapor 
action  eases  the  breathing — loosens 
phlegm — relieves  irritation — helps 
break  congestion. 

While  you  relax  into  comfortable 
sleep,  VapoRub’s  two-way  treat¬ 
ment  keeps  right  on  working. 
Often,  by  morning  the  worst  of  the 
cold  is  over. 


APORUB 


Double  Peony  Quilt  Pattern.  —  This  is  an  ap¬ 
plique  and  pieced  design,  the  stems  and  leaves 
being  sewed  down,  while  the  rest  are  pieced 
blocks.  This  is  very  pretty  in  peony  shade  of 
pink,  green  for  stems  and  leaves,  and  white  for 
the  foundation  block.  However,  any  flower 
colors  may  be  chosen  to  suit  the  room  in  which 
the  quilt  is  to  be  used.  Price  of  the  pattern  is 
15  cents  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  for  25  cents. 
Copy  of  the  quilt  catalog  is  15  cents  or  the  book 
and  one  pattern  for  25  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

New  York 

smothering  in  tlieir  own  juice,  the  beans 
and  corn,  scorched  to  perfection  on  every 
side,  the  large  slices  of  home-cured  ham, 
and  the  most  delicate  fluffy  biscuits,  never 
a  burned  crust,  just  so  many  hickory 
coals,  so  many  hot  embers? 

And  then  the  glimmering  candles  that 
must  be  snuffed  to  make  the  light  bright¬ 
er.,  Winter  and  Summer  always  busy, 
weaving,  quilting,  spinning,  yet  never 
too  busy  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
sickness  or  distress,  sewing  the  tiny 
stitches  yet  on  exhibit  in  sotne  places. 
These  things  speak  to  us  of  the  patience, 
the  perhaps  lonely  hours,  when  work  was 
a  luxury  sought  to  pass  the  time  off  or  to 
deaden  the  memory  of  some  far-off  home. 

Yet  life  was  not  all  work.  Though 
neighbors  were  widely  scattered  they 
found  time  for  visiting.  Always  some 
treat  was  passed  around — apples  from 
the  cellar,  cider  from  the  barrel,  or  may- 
haps,  molasses  candy  that  was  sticky  fun 
to  pull.  Ancient  ballads  were  sung — Bar¬ 
bary  Allen,  Barney  McCoy — or  perhaps 
it  was  the  old-time  hymns,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  old  folks,  or  again  it  might 
be  the  fiddle  was  brought  out.  Yes,  they 
could  play,  the  floor  was  cleared,  old  and 
young  joined  in  the  fun,  the  old-time 
tunes  rang  out — Chickens  in  the  Dough 
Tray.  Arkansas  Traveler,  Money  Musk, 
and  other  old-time  favorites  made  old  feet 
nimble  as  well  as  young  ones.  mrs.  n.  B.  p. 
Tennessee. 


Lebkuchen 

Have  you  a  recipe  for  German  leb¬ 
kuchen?  I  have  been  watching  the  reci¬ 
pes  on  the  Woman’s  Page  in  hopes  of  see¬ 
ing  it.  mrs.  C.  B. 

Lake  a  cup  of  butter  and  one  of  sugar, 
pour  over  them  two  cups  of  honey  heated 
to  the  boiling  point.  Add  a  generous 
handful  of  blanched  almonds,  a  grated 
nutmeg  and  a  teaspoon  of  soda  in  water 
and  add  to  the  ingredients.  Mix  with 
flour  until  the  dough  is  as  stiff  as  for 
ginger  cookies.  Boll  out  like  cookies. 
Cut  into  oblong  cakes  and  bake  until 
well  browned. 


To  Get  the  Best 
Cough  Medicine, 
Mix  It  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money.  No  Cooking. 

This  famous  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
of  housewives,  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  obtain  such  a  dependable,  effective 
remedy  for  coughs  that  start  from  colds 
It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  concentrated  compound  of  Norway 
Pine  famous  for  its  effect  on  throat  and 
bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  It's  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 
No  cooking  needed. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  cough  remedy,  far  superior  to  anything 
you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  is  very  pleasant  —  children  love  it. 

lTou’ll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  severe  coughs,  giving  you  double- 
quick  relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Asters 

[  Wili-Resistant  t  The 

5  nation’s  favorite  flow. 

.  er — Yellow,  Crimson,  / 

'  Pink,  Blue,  White —  L — -f 
a  15c  pkt.  of  each,  aAtj— 
all  5  for  10c!  Send  r=,  07s / 
dime  today  !  / ZiZUsi & 

Seed  Book  free— Prize 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Low 
Prices.  Famous  Easy-Payment  _ 

Plan,  to  use  if  you  wish. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  — 

331  MauleBidg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE!  hook  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor’’  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503- R 
Adams  Building,  Washintgcn,  D.  C. 


E  D  I  S  O  ST 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

CA\/P  MONEY  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
.  ^  "•  ■  lead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 

tionally  long  life.  Non- Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  "SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY",  88  Ster- 
i  ig  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Easy  to  pay  for 
—  only  18c 
a  day 


Kalamazoo 
Quality  can’t 
be  beaten 


I  saved  over 
l/3  by  buying 
direct  from 
the  Factory 


Champion  bakers 
praise  theOven 
that  "floats  in 


flame" 


Heaters 


Coal 


and 


Wood 


Range 


Gas 


Coal 


Wood 


Range 


ESS 


1  Sait  at  KALAMAZOO 

- 'FACTORY  PRICES! 


Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 

Clip  the  coupon — Mail  today  for 
new,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  have  saved  our  cus¬ 
tomers  from  $20  to  $50. 

30  Days  T  rial— Easy  T  erms 
Furnaces  Cash  or  easy  terms — as  little  as 
18c  a  day — Year  to  Pay.  30 
Days  to  test  Kalamazoo  Quality 
in  your  own  home.  Ifnotcom- 
pletelysatisfied,  yourmoney  will 
be  returned.  24  hour  shipments. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

Mail  Coupon!  This  FREE 
catalog  has  more  bargains 
than  20  Big  Stores.  Get 
FACTORY  PRICES  for 
NewCoal  and  Wood  Heat¬ 
ers,  NewPorcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 
161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  me  your  FREE  FACTORY 
CATALOG.  Check  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  O 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  &  Gas  Ranges  □ 
Gas  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces 

New  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas 
Stoves.  Also  Electric  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges,  Furnaces. 

1,100,000  Satisfied 
Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  37  years.  More  than 
1,100,000  Satisfied  Customers 
praise  Kalamazoo  Quality. 
Clip  the  Coupon  for  catalog. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manuf acturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 

Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


“MOIST-THROAT”  METHOD 

relieved  Cough  Quickly 


YOUR  throat  and  your  bronchial  tubes 
are  lined  with  tiny  moisture  glands. 
When  you  catch  cold,  these  glands  clog — 
their  secretion  dries.  Sticky  mucus  collects. 
You  feel  a  tickling  .  .  .  you  cough! 


To  stimulate  those  glands  to  pour  out 
their  natural  moisture,  use  PERTUSSIN. 
A  spoonful  or  two  increases  the  flow  of  your 
throat’s  moisture.  Sticky  phlegm  loosens, 
is  easily  expelled.  Soon — relief!  Safe  even 
for  babies.  Tastes  good.  Get  a  bottle  now! 


30?  PERTUSSIN 

'  Pntcrmtion  “"oist-throat”  method  of 

free  COUGH  RELIEF 

—  JG-2 

Seeck  &  Kadt,  Inc.,  440  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin  —  quick! 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly,  once 
they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble  may 
he  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Freauent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burn¬ 
ing  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  lumbago,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swell¬ 
ing  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  waitt  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel— And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
lie  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
lowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
ecays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
lou  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi- 
oned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 

^Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
aovement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
ood  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
wo  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
eel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
n  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
aver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anj’thmg  else. 
:5c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 


You  can  paper  the  Av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large  _  . 

book  showing  scores  of  artistio  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


ETC 


KODAK  witlVone  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 

Pi  I  ill*  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
MLIVItf  Genuine.Nationally  known. MoentoneSuperjor 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867.  LaCrosse,  Wts. 


?INER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

:-Hour  Service!  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  —  8 
slox  Prints.  2  Bromide  Enlargements  —  25c  coin. 

INERF0T0S,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


WO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  2 oc 

n  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


A  A  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

tive  2Sc.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


tfam  Plants  Si  17.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms  *29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

IHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue.  New  York 


YARNS 


For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


,  CUT  ME  OUT 

l  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address,  to  I 
Christy,  Inc.,  1286  Union  St.,  Newark,! 

New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a  free  sample  of 
Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth,  and  full 
details  how  you,  as  our  Local  Manager, 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  $5  to  $10 1 
a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time. 

MAIL  ME  TODAY- 


The  Vis i ting  Nurse 

Preventing  Sinus  Trouble 


From  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  a  reader  has 
written  requesting  information  about 
sinus  trouble.  It  so  happens  that  your 
Visiting  Nurse  lived  for  several  years  in 
Ridgefield  and  while  there  suffered  con¬ 
stantly  with  this  disorder  herself. 

Which  fact  seems  to  disprove  the  belief 
that  high  altitudes  will  bring  relief.  In 
fact,  my  experience  has  been  that  altitude 
and  climate  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
this  disorder.  Once  chronic  sinusitis  has 
set  in,  more  than  a  little  time,  patience 
and  money  will  be  needed  to  persuade  it 
to  move  out. 

So  before  discussing  what  to  do  for 
sinus  trouble,  let’s  talk  over  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Prevention  should  begin  in  in¬ 
fancy.  A  tiny  baby  may  contract  a  cold 
through  somebody’s  carelessness.  This 
cold  may  clear  up  but  be  swiftly  followed 
by  another.  The  carelessness  may  include 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  keep 
away  from  the  child  all  those  who  have 
symptoms  of  cold.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
digestive  tract  is  kept  constantly  upset 
through  haphazard  and  irregular  feed¬ 
ings,  or  by  an  inactive  intestinal  tract. 

Constipation,  colic,  indigestion,  all  pave 
the  way  for  cold  germs  in  a  child  or  an 
adult.  Lack  of  sufficient  sleep,  nervous¬ 
ness,  insufficient  amounts  of  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine  all  make  it 
more  easy  for  cold  germs  to  develop,  grow 
and  rapidly  multiply. 

The  runabout  or  school  child  may  be 
dressed  too  warmly  in  Winter  while  stay¬ 
ing  indoors.  He  may  remain  in  a  too  hot 
room  or  even  sit  by  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen  then,  while  the  pores  of  his  skin 
are  still  open  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
heat,  he  may  run  out  of  doors  without  his 
hat  or  coat  and  be  suddenly  chilled.  Or 
he  may  have  kept  on  his  hat  and  coat 
while  in  the  house  and  then  “feel  the  dif¬ 
ference’’  when  the  cold  Winter  outdoor 
air  strikes  his  body. 

Such  thoughtlessness  invites  the  most 
virulent  cold  germs  to  move  in  and  set  up 
their  housekeeping.  Repeated  invitations 
— all  accepted — will  slowly  but  surely  so 
weaken  resistance  that  the  body  gives  up 
in  despair  and  what  is  commonly  called  a 
“catarrhal”  condition  develops. 

Now  “chronic  catarrh”  should  not  be 
accepted  as  inevitable.  It  can  be  avoided. 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
“chronic.”  If  a  baby,  an  older  child  or 
adult  “takes  cold  easily”  there  are  definite 
reasons  which  should  be  searched  for,  dis¬ 
covered  and  remedied. 

The  search  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
home  at  first  and  may  never  need  to  go 
any  further.  Food,  clothing  exercise, 
sunshine,  fresh  air.  exposure  to  others’ 
germs  may  be  found  to  be  to  blame.  If, 
however,  the  searcher  can  conscientiously 


and  honestly  say :  “No  rules  of  hygiene 
are  being  violated ;  plenty  of  water  and 
abundant  vitamins  are  being  used  daily; 
food  is  not  taken  between  meals ;  candy, 
sugar  and  starches  are  never  used  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  clothing  is  adjusted  to  weather  and 
room  temperatures ;  exercise  is  taken 
daily :  sun  baths  are  being  enjoyed ;  fresh 
air  fills  all  the  rooms,  both  day  and  night ; 
common  drinking  cups  and  common  tow¬ 
els  are  never  used ;  no  one  with  a  cough 
or  a  sneeze  is  allowed  at  any  time  direct 
contact;  toilet  habits  are  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  daily  routine ;  long  hours  of  sleep 
are  enjoyed,  and  still  frequent  colds  do  de¬ 
velop,”  then,  by  all  means,  a  competent 
physician  must  be  called  in  to  carry  on 
investigations. 

But  in  making  this  home  survey  one 
must  be  very  honest  about  it.  Take  a 
person,  for  instance,  who  has  “cold  after 
cold  all  Winter  long.”  He  may  eat  but 
three  meals  a  day  and  yet  those  meals 
may  be  poorly  balanced.  Pancakes  with 
gravy  and  fried  sausage  and  potatoes 
with*  coffee  and  doughnuts  for  breakfast 
may  taste  “grand”  and  give  a  feeling  of 
complete  satisfaction.  (No  wonder  such  a 
person  does  not  want  to  eat  again  until 
noon.) . 

But  that  is  a  poorly  balanced  break¬ 
fast.  It  consists  of  starches  and  fats  to 
excess.  It  lacks  vitamins  and  mineral 
content.  A  much  better  breakfast  to 
build  protection  against  sinus  trouble 
would  be  first  a  full  glass  of  orange  or 
tomato  juice,  then  a  hot  c-ereal,  for  Win¬ 
ter,  with  butter,  sugar,  milk  or  cream  on 
it.  then  two  boiled  or  poached  eggs,  some 
buttered  toast  and  coffee. 

The  one  who  eats  the  first  kind  of 
breakfast  will  probably  have  a  heavy 
noon-day  meal,  ending  up  with  “a  piece 
or  two  of  pie,”  then  a  supper  or  dinner 
at  night  with  layer  cake,  rich  cookies  or 
“fried  cakes”  for  dessert.  Such  meals  do 
not  provide  the  right  elements  for  fight¬ 
ing  the  infection  of  colds  that  lead  on  to 
chronic  nasal  catarrh  and  sinus  trouble. 

Outdoor  exercise  is  good  on  the  coldest 
Winter  days  if  one  is  properly  dressed. 
Exercise  in  the  house  with  windows 
closed  is  no  substitute  for  it  at  all.  The 
hot,  stale  air  of  a  kitchen  gives  the  body 
no  chance  to  become  exhilarated. 

Since  sinus  trouble  develops  from  a 
cold  it  seems  almost  needless  to  say, 
“Don’t  let  little  colds  grow  up.  Nip  each 
one  in  the  bud.  A  neglected  cold  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  much-to- 
be-dreaded  sinusitis.” 

In  our  next  column  we  will  talk  over 
the  problem  of  sinus  trouble  once  it  has 
developed.  If  you  already  have  it,  you 
will  want  to  help  others  prevent  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  are  doubtless  seeking 
relief.  beulah  France,  k.  n. 


The  Art  of  Happy  Living 


I  like  life.  While  at  time,  I  bewail 
monotony,  I  think  that  in  truth  I  really 
like  its  peacefulness.  We  could  learn  the 
enjoyment  of  just  plain  living  from  Chi¬ 
nese,  if  we  would  delve  into  their  philoso¬ 
phy  a  little.  Time  is  a  state  of  mind, 
and  the  todays  of  our  lives  can  be  made 
interesting  even  though  the  “monotony”  of 
washing  dishes,  cooking  meals,  making 
beds  and  sweeping  floors  must  go  on. 

At  our  house,  we  have  “Adventures  in 
Kitehenland.”  Even  a  new  broom  is  an 
adventure  in  Kitehenland!  Christmas 
usually  brings  new  kitchen  adventures, 
and  well  it  might.  Life  is  happier  for  me 
because  I  have  a  new  aluminum  dishpan 
in  my  kitchen,  of  such  heavy  weight  and 
build  that  it  will  last  for  years.  Aided 
and  abetted  by  good  soap,  soft  water,  a 
plate  scraper  and  a  chore  girl,  this  dish- 
pan  has  banished  much  of  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  dishwashing.  A  shining  new  tea 
kettle  came  to  Kitehenland  at  the  same 
time.  Kept  always  on  the  stove,  it  of¬ 
fers  hot  water  in  a  farm  home  where 
there  is  no  hot  water  on  tap.  The  grand¬ 
est  new  Kitchen  Adventure,  however,  is  a 
glittering  glass  percolator  which  gives  a 
new  perfection  of  brew.  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  pays  to  buy  good  kitchen  utensils. 

I  have  a  very  clever  pottery  tea  pot 
with  sugar  and  creamer  to  match,  which 
I’ve  not  tried  as  yet.  Among  other  things 
some  new  kitchen  gadgets,  a  vegetable 
slicer,  a  potato  ricer  and  a  pastry  blender. 
Some  new  cups  have  joined  my  china 
set,  and  there  are  six  brave  new  cereal 
bowls,  also  some  larger  bowls  from 
friends.  Received  some  linen,  and  a 
hemstitched  sheet  and  pillow  set,  with 
orchid  trim.  A  lovely,  deeply  shaded 
Navaho  blanket  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  cottage  effect  of  the  Little  House. 

Christmas  day  was  very  warm,  sun 


simply  beaming  here.  Two  days  later  ice 
mantled  highways  and  sidewalks  and 
there  were  many  tragedies.  My  brother 
upset  his  car  but  was  unhurt.  He  was 
driving  very  slowly  and  the  only  damage 
to  the  car  was  a  dented  fender. 

I  have  a  small  son  who  dotes  on  mak¬ 
ing  hot  dish  holders.  So  I  am  never 
without  plenty  of  these  helpers,  and  avoid 
burned  and  scalded  fingers.  Often  I  re¬ 
ceive  grand  and  very  gay  ones  from 
friends,  and  do  I  like  them?  You  can 
bet  I  do !  Should  you  not  be  as  lucky  as 
I.  you  can  make  them  for  yourself, 
using  a  quilt  pattern.  The  “Bride’s 
Bouquet,”  sometimes  called  the  “Flower 
Garden"  pattern  is  an  excellent  one  to 
use  for  hot  dish  holders.  The  back  can 
be  plain,  and  the  holder  is.  of  course, 
padded  with  cotton  and  quilted.  These 
are  really  lovely. 

Tea  towels  will  help  to  make  the 
dreaded  task  of  dish  wiping  more  inter¬ 
esting.  One  can  have  so  many  beautiful 
patterns  for  a  thin  dime  nowadays.  Some 
of  them  are  in  applique  and  are  simply 
bewitching.  How  brides  can  delight  in 
making  several  sets,  for  one  never  has  too 
many  tea  towels. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  brides, 
we  come  to  aprons.  There  is  something 
so  homey  about  an  apron  that  we  all 
must  have  several  of  them.  And  whether 
we  are  brides  of  a  month,  or  wives  of 
many  years,  most  of  our  hearts  beat 
faster  at  the  sight  of  a  clever  apron.  I 
watch  the  magazines  for  clever  apron 
patterns.  I  haunt  the  dry  goods  shelves 
looking  at  gay  prints  and  tapes.  As  a 
result  I  have  a  splendid  collection  of 
colorful  aprons,  and  am  forever  cutting 
off  patterns  for  friends  and  relatives. 

My  kitchen  may  not  be  as  modern  or 
colorful  as  those  advertised  in  the  maga- 
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zines.  It  isn’t,  of  course !  Nevertheless, 
it  is  just  as  modern,  as  colorful  and  as 
interesting  as  I  can  make  it !  I  like  my 
kitchen.  I  like  its  bright  home-made 
curtains,  I  like  its  worn  old  linoleum,  I 
like  its  kitchen  cabinet  which  was  among 
my  mother’s  first  articles  of  furniture ! 

I  have  known  much  happiness  in  it, 
and  some  tragedy.  I  have  cooked  count¬ 
less  meals,  washed  piles  of  dishes,  and  as 
I  worked,  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking. 
And  I  have  concluded  that  life  is  what  we 
make  it.  If  we  choose  to  turn  our  homes 
into  something  glowing  with  life,  rich 
with  family  interest  we  can  do  so,  if  vve 
try.  And  we  may  taste  of  the  Adventures 
in  Kitehenland.  though  house-bound  by  a 
kitchen  chair!  b.  p. 


Lollipop  Valentines 

Children  love  to  make  and  receive  lol¬ 
lipop  Valentines.  Here  is  a  simple  way 
to  make  them.  Choose  the  flat  round  red 
lollipops,  or  heart-shaped  ones,  if  avail¬ 
able,  wrapped  either  in  red  or  white  cel¬ 
lophane,  and  stick  the  little  faces  on  them. 
Cut  out  12-inch  squares  of  red  and  white 
paper  and  place  a  white  square  on  each 
red  one.  Put  a  pile  of  small  heart  can¬ 
dies  and  popcorn  in  the  center  of  each 
white  paper,  bring  corners  of  the  papers 
together,  insert  the  lollipop  sticks  and  tie 
the  paper  snugly  around  the  stick  with 
red  paper  ribbon.  Then  pull  down  the 
corners  of  the  red  paper,  ruffle  up  the 
white  around  the  “face,”  and  the  Valen¬ 
tine  is  finished.  yiRS.  L.  v.  c. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1919.  —  Youthful 

Back  Flared  Empire 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14. 
16,  18,  20  years.  32. 
34,  36,  38  and  40-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


1938  —  Trim  and 

Wearable.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18.  20  years, 
32,  34.  36.  38  and 
40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Yi  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1834 


1903  —  Smart  Shirt 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  32. 
34,  36,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  jrds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  3  yds, 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


1834  —  One  -  piece 
Pantie  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6 

years.  Size  4  requires 
2*4  yds,  of  36-in, 
material  with  %  yd, 
of  36-in.  contrasting 
for  dress  and  pan- 
ties.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York, 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 
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. .  .fresh  milk 
each  morning 
for  20  million 
people 


A 


NEW  HAVEN  milkman  leaves 
two  quarts  of  Grade  A,  and  picks 
up  yesterday’s  empties.  On  a  train 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo  a 
traveling  salesman  gives  his  order  to 
the  waiter  “ — and  a  glass  of  milk, 
please.”  Along  the  quiet  corridor  of  a 
Portland  hospital  walks  a  white-clad 
nurse,  in  her  hand  a  tray,  bearing  the 
milk  that  will  help  her  patient  win 
back  health  and  strength. 

Milk  for  these  people  and  for 
millions  like  them  flow's  through  the 
milk  plants  of  the  Northeast  in  a 
never-ending  stream:  2345  gallons — 
9380  quarts — every  minute  of  the 
day.  These  people  need  fresh,  pure 
milk.  They  want  it — demand  it — in 
tremendous  quantities,  day  after 
day,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Upon  this  demand,  the  North¬ 
eastern  farmer  has  built  his  vast 
dairy  industry,  and  invested  in  it 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
of  his  capital.  Favored  by  climate  and 
soil  conditions,  he  produces  clean, 
wholesome  milk,  in  quantities  un¬ 
dreamed  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  value  of  his  milk  (nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year)  exceeds 
the  combined  value  of  all  his  poultry 


products,  all  his  fruit,  and  all  his 
vegetables. 

In  developing  this  gigantic  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Northeastern  farmer  has 
faced  and  conquered  many  obstacles. 
He  has  steadily  improved  his  herds. 
He  h  as  maintained  and  even  in¬ 
creased  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  He 
has  taken  care  of  his  farm,  and  found 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  his  farm  life. 

Well  may  the  Northeastern  farmer 
be  thankful  for  the  nearness  of  the 
great  cities  with  their  throngs  of 
milk-thirsty  people.  And  well  may 
the  cities  be  grateful  to  the  North¬ 
eastern  farmer  who — with  his 
faithful  part  ner,  the  dairy 
cow — can  and  does  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk  they  need. 


On  many  a  Northeastern  farm,  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
mortgage-lifter.  Her  milk  checks  pay  the  bills,  pay 
even  for  the  farm  itself.  Faith  in  her  ability  starts 
young  men  on  farms  of  their  own,  gives  them  the 
courage  to  go  in  debt  to  do  so. 

Lucky  is  the  farmer  who  is  out  of  debt,  and  well 
may  he  work  to  stay  out.  But  lucky  also  is  the  farmer 
who  has  not  yet  reached  full  ownership  of  his  home 
and  his  business.  For  him,  those  who  trod  his  path 
before  have  built  an  institution  especially  to  smooth 
the  trail  and  bridge  the  ditches.  That  institution  is  a 
mutual  farm  bank — The  Federal  Land  Bank — now 
being  used  by  28,500  farmers  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  a  farmers’  bank.  Its 
one  object  is  to  serve  farmers,  to  help  them  arrange 
their  debts  so  they  are  easier  to  carry — so  the  road 
to  a  farm  “free  and  clear”  will  be  shorter,  smoother, 
and  surer.  It  does  so  by  low  interest  rates  and  flexi¬ 
ble  repayment  programs  on  contracts  that 
can  never  come  due  in  a  lump,  never  have 
to  be  renewed. 


^  N  Ask  for  the J older  Farm  Mortgages” — it 

HAtNEp  contains  complete  details — or  for  the  interesting 
VT/  \  booklet  "'IQ  Years  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank” 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
of  SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM* WELL  BREEDERS# 


How  Do  YOU  Buy  Chicks? 

BECAUSE  of  pretty  pictures?  Or  because  of  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions?  Or  because  of  some  unusual  selling  idea?  Or  because  of  a 
cheap  price  printed  in  big  type? 

Or  do  you  conclude  that  the  SAFE  way  is  to  rely  a  great 
deal  on  the  steady,  year-after-year  growth  of  a  hatchery 
which  has  built  its  business  on  stable  principles  of  the 
highest  quality  chicks,  and  reliable  business  methods? 

Hall  Brothers  Have  No  Cheap  Chicks 

EVERY  chick  MUST  be  from  a  flock  OFFICIALLY 
State  tested  and  found  FREE  from  Pullorum. 

Since  1928  this  has  been  true.  That 
promise  of  quality  is  nailed  to  our 
masthead’’  at  the  top  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Every  advertisement 
carries  that  promise  to  you,  and 
has  far  years.  Year  by  year  Hall's 
Chicks  have  been  demanded  in 
increasing  quantities,  chiefly  by 
poultrymen  who  KNOV^  values, 
and  who  MUST  make  their  poul¬ 
try  pay.  (See  graph  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.) 


1930  1931  1 932  1933  1934  1 93S  1936 

HALL’S  CHICKS  — Sales  for  7  Years 


Quality  Chicks  since  191!.  Pullorum-free  by  official  test  since  1928. 
Built  on  the  foundation  of  healthy,  production-bred  stock,  chosen  from 
among  the  finest  in  the  six  New  England  States. 


And  our  Catalogue  is  not 
like  other  chick  catalogues, 
either.  We  are  sure  you  will 
find  much  in  it  to  interest 

YOU. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


Wa  Ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  100%  Delivery. 

"Never  a  Week  Without 
Hatch"  since  1927. 
Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


0^ 


BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Hatches  Every  Monday  &  Thursday 

WHITE  XEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BEDS  —BARRED  BOX 
WHITE  ROX  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
RED  -  ROCK  CROSS  BREED  —  MIXED  CHICKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested,  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  Special  cash,  prices  and  FREE  CATALOG*  — 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  boxrr,tmcau^nezr^lelre,  Pa. 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 
7c  UP 


ENGLISH 
LEGHORN 

R.  0.  P.  B  R  E 

A*  an  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar- 
antes  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  Write 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1937  breeders.  Increased 
quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
£ egkoms,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today.  _ 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville.  Ohio 


/ liva*ility  / 
’  GUARANTEE// 


FOR 

VIGOR 

HARDY 

NORTHERN  STOC^ 


wgaiiQf 

26  to  30  ox.  EGGS 


MaailmmTSH  ODg 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  a9-__ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay-|)7f 
ing  pens.  r 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Starting  Feed  Included  with-  I  IVEEHE 

out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three  _  _ .  r  .  • 

weeks  in  advance.  _  .  Get  j>ur  tree  catalog. 


N.  H. 


30  Years  Service  to  Neu)  England  Farmers. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


I 


T 
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Oldest  strain  ofN.  H.  REDSin  State— kept  pure  blood¬ 
ed  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early,  make  ‘‘no 
^ ________ — —  molt”  winter  lavers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high 

production  when  eggs  are  high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such 
characteristic  breeding  features.  Our  own  BREED  from  high  record 

R.O.P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited  insures  100%  freedom  from  B.  W.  D  — 
no  reactors.  Order  these  ‘‘ability-proven’’  chicks  !N TV  .FT1  Breeding 
Cockerels  For  Sale.  Fine  New  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  Today! 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


YOUR  ONE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  GET  MAINES’  SUPERIOR  CHICKS. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  UST  NOW. 

Pure  Breds  or  Cross  Breeds  Special  for  Feb.  Mar. 

Barred  Male  Broiler  Chicks  Low  as  6c. 

A.  C.  HAWES  Union,  Me. 


BA-FinON 

WHITE 

IjEGIIORNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
Ship  C.  O,  D.  Catalog  free 

PE 
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Corns  on  Hens  Feet 

Two  hens  had  a  lump  on  each  foot  as 
big  as  a  nickle  and  we  were  wondering 
what  caused  it?  I- 1. 

New  York. 

The  “lump”  on  each  foot  as  large  as  a 
nickle,  if  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
is  quite  likely  to  be  a  corn.  These  condi¬ 
tions,  known  as  bumble  foot,  do  not 
usually  cause  an  inconvenience  to  the 
fowl  and  may  be  disregarded.  They 
probably  are  the  result  of  slight  injuries 
to  the  tissues  of  the  foot,  such  as  the 
hen’s  habit  of  scratching  in  rough  places 
might  be  expected  to  produce.  M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  Ventilation 

I  have  a  poultry-house  which  I  would 
like  to  ventilate  properly.  It  is  40  feet 
long,  14  feet  wide,  has  six  windows  in 
front,  two  in  the  end  and  in  the  other  end 
a  door.  It  faces  east  but  there  is  a  hill 
in  front  of  it.  W.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

The  greatest  problem  faced  by  build¬ 
ers  or  renovators  of  poultry-houses  is 
probably  that  of  satisfactory  ventilation. 
A  method  proving  satisfactory  in  one  lo¬ 
cation  may  be  a  failure  elsewhere,  much 
depending  upon  the  “lay  of  the  land.” 

The  means  most  generally  used  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  what  is  called  the  open  front  or 
ventilation  through  window  openings  in 
the  front  wall — facing  south — with  all 
other  sides  wind  tight.  This  is  very  like¬ 
ly  what  you  now  have.  A  depth  of  14 
feet,  however,  gives  opportunity  for  drafts 
of  air  to  sweep  through  a  long  building 
from  window  to  window  and  a  building 
from  20  to  25  feet  in  width  is  better 
suited  to  this  means  of  ventilating.  Par¬ 
titions  dividing  this  building  into  three 
pens,  approximately  13  feet  square,  would 
do  away  with  this  sweep  of  the  winds  but 
would  not  be  as  convenient  in  the  care  of 
the  flock. 

A  review  of  the  experiment  station  bul¬ 
letins  of  different  States  shows  very 
clearly  that  no  one  method  is  found  best, 
each  station  having  its  own  ideas,  and 
that  the  individual  owner  must  find  his 
own  answer  to  the  question  through  some 
experimentation.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
you  will  find  the  open-front  or  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  it  best  adapted  to  your  present 
building.  m.  b.  d. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


Probable  Roup 

What  is  wrong-  with  my  chickens? 
Their  eyes  swell  up — usually  only  one — 
and  paste  shut.  If  you  open  them  there 
is  either  water  or  a  cheesy-like  substance, 
sometimes  as  big  as  the  half  of  a  soup 
bean.  Some  die  in  a  few  days  and  some 
don’t  seem  to  mind  it  very  much. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  w.  h. 

These  chickens  evidently  have  roup,  af¬ 
fecting  chiefly  the  eyes.  As  this  disease 
is  very  contagious,  those  showing  evi¬ 
dences  of  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  as  soon  as  discovered.  Treatment 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  there  being  no 
known  cure  that  is  practicable  to  ad¬ 
minister. 

Since  the  disease  is  spread  by  contact 
with  the  discharges  from  the  head,  the 
eating  and  drinking  utensils  used  by  the 
flock  should  be  maintained  in  a  clean 
condition  and  the  quarters  occupied 
should  be  made  and  kept  clean  and  dry. 
This  disease  is  apt  to  be  carried  over 
from  season  to  season  by  uncured  birds 
and  a  thorough  renovation  of  quarters, 
with  disposal  of  ailing  fowls  is  usually 
the  best  procedure.  M.  B.  D. 


New  Wheat  for  Hens 

How  long  should  new  wheat  be  kept 
before  it  is  good  to  feed  chickens?  I  have 
16  bushels  a  farmer  just  thrashed.  I 
mixed  some  with  cracked  corn,  about  70 
wheat,  30  cracked  corn.  It  made  the 
chickens  want  to  eat  dirt.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

An  excess  of  new  grain  is  believed  by 
some  poultrymen  to  lead  to  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  but  I  know  of  no  real  evidence 
that  this  feeding  often  causes  trouble, 
should  not  be  afraid  to  feed  the  wheat  as 
you  are  doing  and  should  look  for  the 
dirt-eating  habit  as  possibly  caused  by 
lack  of  something  craved  by  the  birds. 
Fresh  green  stuff  is  apt  to  be  scarce  at 
this  time  of  the  year  but  vegetables  of 
some  kind,  perhaps  mangels,  beets  or  cab¬ 
bage,  may  be  available  and  substituted 
for  “greens.”  Grit  should,  of  course,  be 
always  within  reach  of  the  flock.  Green 
Alfalfa  or  clover  may  be  within  reach  ant 
is  always  a  good  addition  to  the  ration 

M.  B.  D. 


For  a  thorough  kill  of 
lice  and  feather  mites 
use  full  strength"Black 
Leaf  40".  It  has  plenty 
of  reserve  strength  to 
kill  adult  lice  and  feath¬ 
er  mites  and  young 
lice  as  they  hatch.  It  is 
easy  to  use  and  eco¬ 
nomical  because  our 

CAP-BRUSH” 

ROOST  APPLICATOR 

Makes  ''Black  leaf  40” 
Co  Four  Times  a*  Far 

No  bristles  to  absorb  and  waste  the  liquid— the 
‘Cap-Brush”  method  delouses  four  birds  at  the  cost 
for  one  formerly.  Just  tap  along  roosts  and  smear. 
For  individual  treatment  a  drop  from  "Cap-Brush" 
in  feathers  two  inches  below  the  vent  kills  body 
lice— a  drop  on  back  of  birds’  necks  kills  bead  lice. 

Sold  by  Dtaltrs  Everywhere. 

insist  on  original,  factory-sealed 
packages  tor  full  strength.  37 1 8 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

AVI-TOISIE 


\  "■  7*  a 
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GETS  ROUND  WORMS 
..KEEPS  HENS  LAYING]  {||| 


h  — 


It's  the  Ideal  Flock 
Wormer  and  Tonic! 


m 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


Hours 

Before  You 
Get  Your  Chicks 

SPRAY  WITH 


TOXITE 


RAISE  95%  OF  YOUR  CHICKS 

•  Stop  your  chick  losses  —  Raise  95% 
and  Make  Money  like  other  Toxite  users 
are  doing.  Get  our  New  Toxite  Book  — 
Read  how  this  great  discovery  protects 
your  birds  and  profits  —  Learn  how  to 
stop  dreaded  diseases  like  Coccidiosis, 
Bronchitis,  White  Diarrhea,  Round  and 
Tape  Worms  before  you  order  chicks. 

Write  today  and  get  your  copy  of 
this  valuable  Book  —  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  Toxite,  we  will  ship  by  Prepaid 
Parcel  Post.  Only  $1.60  per  gallon. 


TOXITE  LABORATORIES 


BOX  68,  CHESTERTOWN 
MARYLAND 


Disinfecting  Torch 

destroys  Comdiosis 


HEAT  is  most  effective  disinfectant.  No 
living  organism  can  survive  2000°  F.  heat  of 
Aeroil  Torch.  Quick,  safe,  economical. 
^ Write  for  special  introductory  offer  and 
large  illustrated  folder  221.  H. 

.AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  W..I  N.w  Y.rl,  N.  * 

178  N.  W*cL«r  Dots,  CVic.f*  —  469  8<y««t  Si. 
S.n  Fi.noico  o*  3JOJ  M*/>  St,  D»Um.  T««m 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Wo  are  direct  Importers 
of  the  Targe  Tom 
Barron  Strain.  Our 
iireeders  are  all  old  liens  on  Mountain  range. 
Chick  prices  $8.50  and  $9  per  100. 

ENCUSH  LEGHORN  FARM  5"  Richfield, Pa. 


SEXED 

_  CHICKS 

^  Also  Regular  Day  Old 

Chicks  from  TJ.  S.  Approved  Stock. 
-  All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested 

Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  C.et  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
vou  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

V  EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

[Box  50  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

QUALITY  chicks  » 

White  Leghorns  . . $7.00 

AA.  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  8.00 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  8.00 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes  ..  8.00 

Heaw  Mixed  . . . * .  7.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
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NEW 


LOUDEN  BARN 
PLAN  BOOK! 


water  Cover  to  cover,  this  new 
bowls  Louden  Barn  Plan  book  is 
packed  with  practical  ideas ! 
Over  50  plans  tailor-made  to 
fit  individual  needs  like  yours. 
Dozens  of  helps  to  make  your 
barn  work  easier  and  faster. 
Save  time,  feed,  money.  Pre¬ 
vent  building  mistakes.  Use 
Louden’s  70  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Hundreds  of  plans  and 
pictures.  Mail  coupon  today. 
Fill  in  items  of  interest  for 
complete  details  on  Louden 
stalls,  stanchions,  water 
bowls,  litter  carriers,  ventila¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE 
BARN  PLAN  BOOK. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Dept.  19. 

1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(Est.  1867) 

Fairfield,  Iowa;  Toledo;  St.  Paul 


STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 

NEW  LOUDEN 
BROODER  HOUSE 

Now  type  construction  of 
weather-proof  heavy-duty  in¬ 
sulation  board  aluminum 
coated  in  Steel  Framing.  Low 
side  walls.  Save  Fuel.  Re¬ 
duce  losses.  Directs  heat  on 
chicks  back  for  best  growth. 
Draft-proof.  Lots  of  sunshine. 

Costs  More  —  Worth  More. 

Send  for  FREE  POULTRY  CATALOG 


I 
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BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


Am  interested  in  □  Building  Barn,  □  Re¬ 
modeling,  □  Cow  Stalls,  □  Stanchions, 

□  Litter  Carrier,  □  Water  Bowls,  □  Hay 
Unloading  Tools,  □  Horse  Stalls.  □  Brooder 
House,  □  Oil  Brooder,  □  Laying  Battery. 
SEND  ME  NEW  □  BARN  PLAN  BOOK 

□  POULTRY  EQPT.  CATALOG. 

Name  . 

Address . 

Town . State . 


I 
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Calves  thrive  on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  because  it 
is  the  only  complete  milk  replacement  with  all  the 
nutritional  values  of  whole  milk.  Just  like  milk,  it 
produces  good  bone  and  firm  llcsh — at  half  the  cost 
— and  saves  more  milk  to  sell.  Blatchford’s  makes  a 
natural  warm  liquid  feed  that  digests  perfectly.  It’s 
easy  to  feed  either  as  meal  gruel  or  supplementing 
skim  milk.  Make  more  profit  with  Blatchford’s.  If 
yourfced  dealer  cannot  supply  you, send  us  his  name. 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  St.  Waukegan,  III. 

The 

Only  Rival  Of 
Natures  Own 
CALF  FOOD 

“Good  to  the  Last  Drop ” 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


I  URN  I  RtfcS  IN  1  O  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 

Makes  lumber,  shin-  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

ties,  lath, ties, crates,  feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 


boxes,  cases, 
all  forms 
turn- 


dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
ozy-i*  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


As  low  as 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

of  unsurpassed  quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  Rip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels, 
Pulleys.  Boxes,  etc ,  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 


HURTZLEBA  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa 


•tot  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


|  Upper  Floor  Chicken  House 

I  wish  to  renovate  a  barn  24x30  feet, 
inside,  and  am  considering  making  the 
mow  floor  “upstairs”  into  a  chicken  coop. 
It  is  covered  with  four-inch  tongue  and 
grooved  boards,  badly  warped.  What  can 
I  do  with  this  floor  to  prevent  boards 
from  warping  and  curling  up  further 
from  possibility  of  dampness  when  poul¬ 
try  is  on  same?  w.  T.  c. 

New  York. 

Such  floors  are  in  common  use,  and  I 
thing  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  from 
the  source  you  mention  if  the  floor  is  kept 
as  dry  as  the  welfare  of  the  fowls  require. 
If  the  present  floor  is  not  so  badly  warped 
as  to  open  the  cracks  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  litter  and  grain  to  fall 
through,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  using  it 
as  it  is  or  for  fearing  trouble  from  damp¬ 
ness  due  to  the  use  by  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Milk  for  Poultry 

We  have  several  gallons  of  skim-milk 
each  day.  I  have  always  heard  that 
milk-fed  chickens  are  choice  meat  but  my 
farmer  claims  that  milk  makes  chickens 
sick.  How  much  milk  can  they  be  fed 
and  should  it  be  sweet  or  sour?  r.  f.  k. 

New  York. 

Milk  in  any  form  has  a  high  reputation 
for  nutritional  value  when  used  as  a  part 
of  the  ration  of  fowls  of  any  age,  but 
particularly  for  growing  chicks.  This,  of 
course,  is  but  a  duplication  of  its  valua¬ 
tion  when  considered  as  a  food  for  nearly 
or  quite  all  other  domestic  animals  and 
for  man  himself.  One  who  has  all  the 
skim-milk,  sweet  or  sour,  that  his  flock 
will  consume  is  fortunate  and  he  may 
safely  feed  all  that  will  be  consumed.  In 
such  ample  quantity,  it  will  replace  the 
meat  scrap  found  in  practically  all  poul¬ 
try  mashes,  being  an  unexcelled  source  of 
the  animal  protein  otherwise  supplied  in 
meat  or  fish  products. 

Milk  is  milk,  whether  sweet  or  sour, 
liquid,  “clabbered”  or  dried  in  the  form  of 
one  of  the  dried  milk  products  (dried 
skim-milk  or  dried  buttermilk).  If  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  is  at  hand  and  the  less  valu¬ 
able  part,  the  whey,  may  be  discarded,  it 
may  he  clabbered  and  the  whey  thrown 
away.  This  is  to  lose  some  of  its  value, 
however,  as  the  whey  contains  quite  a 
little  nutrient. 

A  genuinely  “milk-fed  chicken”  is  one 
that  has  been  finished  for  the  market  up¬ 
on  a  ration  made  up  largely  of  milk  in  a 
wet  mash,  but  I  know  of  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  anyone’s  calling  his  product  milk- 
fed  if  it  has  had  milk  in  some  amount  in 
its  ration.  This  fact  rather  militates 
against  the  value  of  the  term  as  distinc¬ 
tive.  Some  poultrymen  believe  that  sour 
milk  is  better  than  sweet,  others  think 
sweet  milk  best  and  still  others  that  it 
should  be  used  always  sweet  or  always 
sour.  I  have  never  seen  any  difference  in 
the  forms  in  which  the  milk  is  fed,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  milk  is  wholesome  when 
used.  m.  B.  D. 


Those  Scary  Hens 

I  read  recently  about  a  man  who  had 
some  hens  that  were  afraid  of  him  when 
he  entered  his  henhouse.  The  individual 
handling  of  poultry  should  be  quiet  and 
thus  they  will  soon  gain  confidence  in 
him. 

I  can  tame  and  make  pets  of  every 
living  thing  I  take  care  of.  I  have  had 
Leghorns  and  they  are  timid.  I  have 
raised  and  handled  pheasants.  They 
soon  have  confidence  in  me.  The  crea¬ 
tions  of  life  in  animals  and  birds  are  very 
interesting  to  this  “forgotten  man.” 

Massachusetts.  a.  f.  c. 


Ailing  Hens 

What  is  the  cause  of  knotted  intestines, 
also  some  with  lumps  in?  Have  had  a 
few  cases.  My  hens  had  been  quite  fat 
but  those  opened  showing  knots  and  tan¬ 
gles  have  gone  down  in  flesh.  c.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

“Lumps”  in  the  intestinal  walls  are 
likely  to  be  caused  by  tuberculosis,  a  dis¬ 
ease  for  which  there  is  no  cure  but  one — 
that  should  be  guarded  against  by  remov¬ 
ing  all  sick  or  dead  fowls  that  others 
might  not  become  infected  through  eating 
droppings  or  carcass.  Just  what  the 
“knotted”  condition  is  I  do  not  know  un¬ 
less  you  find  intestines  matted  together  as 
a  result  of  inflammation.  In  any  event, 
removal  of  all  sick  fowls  is  indicated  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  M.  B.  d. 


6'4t  PER  DAY! 


-2/t  TAKES  room  for  the  vital  organs  and  capacity  for  feed  to  enable 
a  cow  to  produce  1400  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  single  year.  Carna¬ 
tion  Ormsby  Butter  King  gained  this  capacity  as  a  calf— on  Calf 
Manna!  This  calf  feed  (not  a  calf  meal)  develops  well  proportioned, 
sturdy  calves  — with  no  setbacks  from  scours.  Yet  Calf  Manna  also 
saves  time  and  labor — it  is  fed  dry  just  as  it  comes  from  the  bag.  Best 
of  all.  Calf  Manna  is  cheaper  to  feed!  For  $6.50  you  replace  $22.00 
worth  of  milk  or  other  calf  foods.  It  raises  calves  for  only  6%  cents 
a  day!  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Calf  Manna,  write  us. 


mnDE  this 

punv  cniF 

WORLD 

[Hnmpion 

BUTTER 

PRODUCER 


FREE: 


"Successful  Calf  Raising’’— the  brand  new  manual  that  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  practices  of  leading  herdsmen  of  America.  Write  for  your 
copy! Address  Carnation  Co.,  Dept.  RN-i,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin. 


U  1  IB.  REPLACES  IB  LBS.  OF  IMIK 


STOPyour  Rupture 


Send  a 
Postcard 
for 

FREE  Book 
on  Rupture 

imitations.  Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents, 
correspondence  confidential. 


Worries/ 


See  This  Perfected 
Rupture  Invention 


The  Double  Inguinal  Ap¬ 
pliance  is  as  comfortable 
to  wear  as  a  soft  belt 
yet  g:ves  firm  support. 


WTiy  worry  and  suffer  any  longer?  Learn  about  our  perfected 
invention  for  all  forms  of  reducible  rupture  in  men.  Women  and 
children.  Support  fitted  with  automatic  air  cushion  assists  Na¬ 
ture  in  a  natural  strengthening  of  the  weakened  muscles.  Thou¬ 
sands  made  happy.  Weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  is  inconspicuous 
and  sanitary.  No  stiff  springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or 
plasters.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  nf 
Write  today  for  full  information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All 
BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-G  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Tells  How  to  Train  COLTS 


Professional  Horse  Trainer  tells  his  secret.  It’s  easy,  simple,  humane.  Make  your  colts 
into  faithful,  obedient  animals.  Anyone  can  do  it  in  six  30-minute  lessons.  Teaches 
more  tl»n  average  horse  learns  in  lifetime  Absolutely  FREE,  no  obligations. 

COLTS  AND  HORSES  NEED  PROPER  TRAINING— PROPER  CARE 
in  treatment  of  Coughs  and  Colds.  Famous  horsemen  have  used 
SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  for  40  years.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts 
on  mucous  membranes  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes 
breathing  easy.  Brings  quick  relief.  Give  “SPOHN’S"  at  first  Cough!' 
Sold  at  druggists  —  60c  and  $1.20.  Get  a  bottle  of  SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND  today.  Keep- it  handy.  Write  NOW  for  free  training  book. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  Box  711  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  Alffi fsrCouqhs-Colds 


GIECKNER  ?an  HARNESS 


DOUBLE  DUTY 

For  Your  Harness  Dollar 

THE  greatest  harness  value  in  years — superior 
hardware,  the  finest  leather  carefully  selected  for 
heavy  service,  and  every  set  equipped  with 
patented  leather  Re-enforcers  that  double  the 
wear.  _There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  this  double 
wear  feature — be  sure  to  see  a.  set 
of  GLECKNER  harness  before 
you  buy. 

Our  58  years'  experience  in  malt¬ 
ing  good  harness  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  rugged,  dependable  job  at  a 
surprisingly  low  price. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrations 
and  descriptions.  State  the  name 
of  your  harness  or  implement  dealer, 
and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


;Sfqn  01  the 
Gleckner 
Dealer 


W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Canton,  Pa. 


fl’U  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
1  IN  EXTRA  CREAM 

American  Separator  owners  say; 

“My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It’s  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn.1* 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today!  REMEMBER  .  .  .  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  on  all  “12-A“&  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Dept.  1-R,  Bainbridge.N.Y. 


NEW  OAT  HULLER 

GET  DOUBLE  VALUE 

GOLD  NUGGET  OAT  HULLER  does  the  job. 
Greatest  oat  invention  since  self-binder.  Hails 
40  to  60  ba.  per  hr.  6  H.  P.  Crocks  com,  wheat, 
beans,  etc.  Oats  worth  np  to  $1.00  per  bn.  if 
hulled  and  fed.  Grows  quick  bone  and  muscle  on 
livestock  and  poultry.  LOW  PRICE.  Write  for 
circular  entitled  "ROAD  TO  PROFIT  OR  ROAD 
TO  LOSS.”  Don’t  Give  Away  Your  Oat  Crop. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 
(ORIGINAL) 

Box  RNY  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Heavier,  tougher  pure  zinc  galvaniz¬ 
ing.  Stronger,  tougher  Copper-Bear¬ 
ing  Steel.  Same  low  Factory  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


■SW"'"-  I 


rHINMAN  MILKER 

F  &M2A.  ovi  -the.  Coiaal 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100,000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co..  Inc. 

Box  21  Oneida.  New  York 


(CQQ  dn  HP  electric  milk  coolers  and 

■PD-'.DU  Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  '  'COM  MERCT AI,’’ 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  Es  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


;miiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiiiinniuniiiniiinmiininiunininuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiinMf 

Wtiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiuiitiiiiiuiiiiimniiunnuniniinnuimiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiuiunniinniiiimiiiiiliiil 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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after  tor 

«arsK?'  s-»  “si  "*■"» 

&rr»»‘  ®PT«  ^is 

Cockerels  bom  breeders  .tested, 

•  production-judged. 

Get  my  ®l9^rthBigger  Egd  H!^“"®a*HE=g 

*rv™  ’•a*’  free] 

save  money  haTCHERy  c  H  |  C  k  I 

S2S7HiTorthampt«»n.Buffa'o.N-V.J  CATA LO^j| 


Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  co-operating 
docks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  production,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  1  Fair- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catalog  tells  about 
our  Too*  live  delivery  and  14 
dav  guarantee.  Write  today. 
It’S  FREE. 


S  C  WHITE 

LEGHOBNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRE* 
aARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

X  VANDOTtES 

wh  minORCaS 
Suf f  ORP$ 
Black  Gian!$ 


HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  PARM 


OSS 


'Jarm 


All-Time  High  Red  Record 
at  Farmingdale,  New  York 

Our  pen  set  up  a  new  high  record  for  R.  I. 
Reds  at  Farmingdale.  scoring  2.608  Points, 

2  425  Eggs.  Our  Pullet  93-4  led  all  breeds, 
scoring  336  Points,  307  Eggs.  Also  our  Pullet 
93-2  was  next  highest  in  Red  breed,  with 
score  of  307  Points.  281  Eggs. 

GET  YOUK  CHICKS  FROM  THIS  STRAIN 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  -  Moss-Cross  Rock-Reds 
BREEDING  COCKERELS— A  nice  lot  for 
both  Straight  Red  and  Rock-Red  Matings. 
Write  for  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Early  | 
I  Order  Discount. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO*.  MASS. 


If*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 


AMPSHIRE5 


Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp- 
_  shire  Reds  from  a  farm  that  has  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 
develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers. 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
Write  for  FREE  1937  literature  and  prices. 
Day-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

IV  BOX  R,  Castanea,  Penna. 


ROBERTS 


REDS  -  ROCKS  -  CROSSES 

Live  Right  —  Grow  Right  —  Priced  Right 
Conn  (U  S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  Catalog  on  request. 

ROBERTS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  155  Durham,  Conn. 


REDBIRD 


LARGEST  R.  I.  RED 
BREEDING  FARM 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Ready  to  work  for  you — 
the  largest  R.  I.  Red  breed¬ 
ing  flock  in  the  world,  all 
on  ONE  farm.  Backed  by 
27  years  of  scientific  breed¬ 
ing  for  production  qualities. 

FAST  UNIFORM  GROWTH 

“Most  of  the  cockerels 
weighed  3  lbs.  apiece  at  10 
weeks  of  age.”  writes  Mrs. 
Minnie  E.  Larsen,  Wind¬ 
ham,  Conn.  “A  few  weighed 
3%  lbs.” 

AVERAGE  60  °/o  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  WINTER 


I 


98%  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

50,000 
Breeders'  On 
Our  Own  Farm 
100% 

Pullorum  Clean 

3  lb.  Broilers 
in  10  Weeks 

50%  Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


“We  purchased  1.000  Grade- 
A  Chicks  from  you  last 
April,”  writes  Ross  Bros., 

Wiscasset,  Me.  “Of  these,  _  _ 

we  housed  400  good  pullets  last  fall.  They 
have  certainly  laid  fine  all  Winter,  averaging 
60%  for  the  five  months,  from  October 
through  February.” 

Straight  R.  I.  Red*  —  for  both  meat  and  egg 
production. 

ROCK-RED  Cross — for  barred  broilers  and  roasters. 

Write  today  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List 
before  our  Spring  output  is  sold  out. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


wpREN'5/^ 


MASS 


Our  Stock 
Averaged  203.68  Eggs 
Per  Bird  at  State  Institutions 

For  five  consecutive  years,  we  have  supplied  Chicks 
to  a  group  of  Massachusetts  State  Institutions.  An 
official  report  just  released  shows  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  nine  flocks  was  203.68  eggs  per  bird 
per  year,  for  the  2  years  ending  Aug.  31st.  1936. 
Three  flocks  made  averages  of  221  eggs  for  the 
year  1936. 

We  guarantee  that  your  chicks  will  be  of  the 
same  grade  as  those  we  ship  to  the  State  In¬ 
stitutions. 

FLOCK  100%  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

$500  Bond  backs  our  Guarantee  that  every  chick 
will  go  out  to  you  free  from  (B.W.D.)  Pullorum. 

CHICKS —Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 
BREEDING  COCKERELS  regular  Matings. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Catalog.  Order  early. 
We’re  always  sold  ahead  on  Spring  deliveries. 


.  R.O.P. 

L»*lttt*S  ASSOCIATION  ' 


J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brooktlold,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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3. - 

4. - 

5. 

6. 

7. - 

8. - 
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Bred  here  at  Hayes  Farm — 25  years — Tor  LARGE  EGGS 

and  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  fast 
feathering  strain — 100%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIGHT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED-CROSS  BROILER 
CHICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It's 
the  place  to  buy  “NEW  HAMPSHIRBS” — in  New 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Box  105,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


-11,000  Breeders  on  our  own  3  farms  supply  every 
egg  we  set. 

-U.  S.  Mass- Accredited  R.O.P.  supervision. 

-16  years  free  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  with¬ 
out  a  reactor! 

-Profitable  high  production. 

-Large  perfect  shaped  brown  eggs.  No  peewees! 
—Exceptionally  fast  early  feathering — even,  hand¬ 
some  Red  color. 

-Extremely  rapid  growth— 3  lbs.— 10  weeks. 

Pullets  mature  5  months — 24 -ounce  eggs  6  months 

"guarantee’-1  °°%  14  BAY  UVABnjTY 
1uI™ents(:UST0MEKS  0R  4VE  jiake  AI)- 

‘T  have  134  Avery  Bed  pullets  all  very  even 
color.  They  lay  larger  and  more  perfect  eggs  in 

shape  and  color  than  any  flock  I  ever  had  ” _ 

C.  B.  P.#  Maine. 

8XffDuri?gi  K?v:.  a,!ld,  Dec-  rny  pullets  have  laid 
85%.  Only  lost  2  from  80  chicks  you  shipped 
me.” — L.  N.,  New  York. 

AVERY’S  REDS,  ROCKS  OR  CROSSES  FOR 
1937  PROFITS!  CATALOG. 

,  AVERY  &  SON,  Route  2,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewDfampshires 

Ab^SPIZZERINKTUM 


They’re  Marching 
on  to  Victory! 

Highest  Honor*  at  New  York 

Christie’s  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks 
were  awarded  Sweepstakes  Prize  over  ail 
breeds  at  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposition. 

Also  a  display  of  brown  eggs  laid  by  100%  Christie 
strain  pullets  carried  away  highest  honors. 

35,000  Breeders  1 00 °/o  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test— NO  Reactors. 
Orders  are  flooding  in.  Even  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  New  Hampshire  breeding  flock  in  the  world 
will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Make  your  reservation 
at  once,  and  avoid  disappointment. 

Straight  New  Hampshire*— Chri*-Cross  Hybrids 
Write  at  once  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  Li»t. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  k.ngItW  ». 


COTTON 

MOUNTAIN 

O)  *****  ¥ 

HITE  ROCKS— State  tested,  no  reactors.  Chicks  $11, 
gs  $5.50  per  100.  M.  T.  IVIoller.  Umonvtlle,  Conn. 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Vitality  First — A  penny  postcard  will  bring  you  our 
20-page  catalog  in  colors.  Gives  full  details  of  our 
"Cotton  Mountaineers’’  chicks,  supercharged  with 
sparkling  vitality,  health,  energy!  From  hens  test¬ 
ed  100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  for 
either  broilers  or  long-time  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  Our  chicks  will  pay.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  this 
year.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stock,  direct  for  last  four 
years.  ‘  State  tested  free  from  PulIoriimTdisea.se  for  last 
four  years,  F.  D.  Thomas,  R«l,  Medway,  Mass, 


Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  January  13  : 

Poultry  farmers  in  Connecticut  give  us 
the  best  evidence,  regarding  the  value  of 
freedom  from  pullorum  disease  through 
the  results  of  the  home  egg-laying  con¬ 
test,  conducted  by  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  State  College  at  Storrs.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  Grow  Healthy  Chick 
Campaign,  poultry  farmers  in  that  State 
reported  that  they  had  502,938  chicks  on 
their  farms.  Some  farms  had  chicks 
which  were  not  known  to  be  pullorum 
free  and  the  total  number' of  such  chicks 
was  115,036.  Farms  where  all  of  the 
program  was  followed,  including  freedom 
from  pullorum  disease,  experienced  a 
mortality  due  to  disease  of  7.9  per  cent. 

Those  farmers  who  followed  all  the 
points  except  freedom  from  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  had  losses  from  disease  of  15.3  per 
cent.  On  the  average  the  pullorum  free 
farms  grew  7.4  more  chicks  per  100  start¬ 
ed,  than  the  farms  which  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  factor. 

There  was  a  distinct  carry  over  to  the 
laying  season,  as  we  find  that  these  farm¬ 
ers  reported  an  average  production  per 
pullet  of  164  eggs  for  the  pullorum  free 
stock,  while  those  who  overlooked  the  im¬ 
portance  of  pullorum,  had  an  average  of 
153  eggs.  At  30  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs, 
this  would  mean  an  increased  income  of 
27  cents  per  pullet.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions  this  is  a  rather  substantial  dividend 
to  receive  for  an  investment  of  one  or 
two  cents  per  chick  in  pullorum  free 
stock. 

The  value  of  the  campaign  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  may  be  noted  by  a  comparison  of 
figures  from  the  home  contest  five  years 
after  the  campaign  was  started.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  chicks 
reported  was  659,804  which  is  an  increase 
of  56,866.  On  the  other  hand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  started  that  were  not  known 
to  be  pullorum  fre  ehad  dropped  to  89.- 
372.  This  means  that  only  13.5  per  cent 
of  the  chicks  were  not  pullorum  free 
stock. 

Mortality  in  all  groups  was  less  after 
five  years  of  the  plan,  but  losses  in  pul- 
lorum  free  flocks  were  7  per  cent,  while 
in  the  flocks  of  chicks  not  from  “tested” 
stock,  the  mortality  was  12.9  per  cent. 

These  figures  should  be  especially  valu¬ 
able  as  they  come  from  many  poultry 
farms  rather  than  from  an  Experiment 
Station  flock  and  the  number  of  chicks 
involved  is  more  than  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  could  handle  in  a  life  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  more  chicks 
raised  and  greater  egg  production  of  the 
pullets  produced,  it  would  appear  that 
freedom  from  pullorum  disease  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  which  returns  dividends  many 
times  greater  than  people  realize. — D.  H. 
Horton,  Head,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  15th  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.41  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  63  per  cent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  3.1  per  cent  over  last 
week’s  production.  The  pullets  have  laid 
a  total  of  60.65  eggs  per  bird  since  the 
contest  began  on  October  1. 

High  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 
R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter.  .  .  67 

W.  L.,  Theo  R.  Apgar. . .  58 

B.  P.  R..  V.  H.  Kirkup .  58 

W.  L.,  Harry  A.  Schnell....  58 
W.  L.,  L.  R.  Van  Emburgh .  .  57 

W.  L.,  Theo.  R.  Apgar .  56 

W.  L..  Bennie  Kalouner .  56 

Leading  p'ens  to  date  by  breeds  : 

White  Leghorns — 

Creighton  Brothers  .  780 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  701 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  .  701 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm  Assn.  683 

George  A.  Pearce  . . .  677 

Theo.  R.  Apgar .  669 

Kalouner’s  Ped.  Leghorns ....  661 
R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter  .  935 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  ....  800 

Moss  Farm .  786 

New  Hampshires — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  .  838 

C.  D.  Cummings  .  766 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  703 

V.  II.  Kirkup  .  697 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Faith  Farm  . .  569 

Faith  Farm  .  . .  532 

Cross-breds— 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  .  723 

Egg  prices,  highest  quotation,  New 
York  market,  Jan.  13 :  White  31c,  brown 
28M>c,  medium  27c. 
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/  HUBBARD'S  \ 

CTiofit-Oitwl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


& 


YOU,  TOO,  can  make  bigger  poultry  profits  if 
you  select  chicks  of  Balanced  Breeding  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp* 
shires  have  been  scientific¬ 
ally  developed  to  give  you 
big-bodied,  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous,  disease-free  chicks, 
inheriting  generations  of 
record-making  blood. 

No  single  quality  has  been 
developed  at  the  expense  of 
other  important  qualities. 

Instead,  Hubbard,  over  a 
period  of  19  years,  has  de¬ 
veloped  8  Balanced  Breed¬ 
ing  Features  (see  panel)  that 
insure  real  poultry  profits. 

Every  chick  is  of  our  own 
strain.  No  trapnested  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  is  ever  sold.  If 
you  have  never  tried  a  flock 
of  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  do  so  this  year  and 
compare.  Every  chick  shipment  has  a  30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Send  for  new  catalog. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pulloru m  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Egg 
Production 

8  Large  Egg  Size 


,  NEW  VALUABLE  f 

I  4*  A  TP  A  I  4*%^*  / 
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Hubbard 

Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Box  No.  *01 

Branch  Plonf:  EPHRATA,  PA. 


15RBD  for  satisfactory  Profits.  Large  type 
English  Leghorns.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dotte*.  B.  W.  D.  blood-tested  supervised 
breeders.  Free  folder  gives  FIVE  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Graham  Chicks  will  satisfy — make 
you  money!  BIG  birds.  BIG  eggs,  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor,  uniformity,  color.  Prices  low- 
write  today. 

Graham’s  Hatchery  Box  R,  Nevada  Ohio 


Iff ^ 

\ve  specialize  m  meeuing  anu  naicmng  oi  larger 
and  better  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Photos  of  our 
Farm  sent  FREE.  Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April  CHICKS.  Visitors  Welcome. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


BIG  SIZE  BARRON  STRAIN 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  We 
import  direct  from  England.  Bred 
for  vigor  and  health  and  high 
winter  egg  production.  262  to  301 
cockerel  pedigree  matings.  Also 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  ROCKS  and 
BRAHMaS.  All  State  Blood-tested.  New  low  prices. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


kEERLESS  CHKKS 


rvi 

■  ■%  We  replace  chick  losses  first 

I  M  BA  14  days  at  half  price — so  sure. 

are  we  of  our  big.  husky  profit-making  chicks,  v 
^fAU  leading  breeds,  from  U.  S.  Approved  breed 
■  ers.  Sexed  Chicks  or  regular  day-old  chicles — All 
I  exceptional  quality — priced  surprisingly  low.  Tur- 
|  keys  also.  Free  illustrated  Catalog.  Write  Today. 

Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Peerless  Hatchery 


I  p  You  Answer  This  Ad  PROMPTLY 
H  I  Will  Send  You  FREE 
■  I  PROFIT-SHARING  CERTIFICATE 
Worth  $3.00  On  Every  100  Day-Olds 


“KERLIN -QUALITY”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Day-old  Pullots— Chicks— Cockerels 
Money-Making  Strain  37  Years.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested.  Mountain  reared.  Trapnested. 
Big  White  Birds.  Free  Catalog  explains  all. 

BERLIN'S  POULTV  FARM.  2SQ  Walnut  Rd„  Cantrs  Hall.  Pa. 


dlSLV t  S^aAmJi 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

STATE  BLOODTESTED 

27  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS.  800  birds  under 


trapnest.  Correct  hatched  chicks  from  high 
production  birds,  at  a  price  the  poultrymau 
can  afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

(Also  Individual  Pedigree  Cockerels  for  sale,  i 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  4  -  MT.  AETNA.  PA. 


FREE  BOOK 

SQUABS  reported  scarce  by 
market  papers  —  prices  up. 

Breed  them.  Sold  when  only 
25  days  old  at  double  fowl  and 
chicken  prices.  We  sell  breed¬ 
ers  at  low  prices.  Send  stamp 
for  mailing  of  1937  free  picture 
book.  Start  now — write  today  to 
PR  CO.,  205  HOW  STREET. 

MELROSE,  MASS. _ 

WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  11)^ 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-te*ted 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE  E,  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  99. 

TO  LET — Rooms  on  small  farm  suitable  for  a 
woman;  board  optional.  BOX  73,  Route  2, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  retail  milk  business,  (KM)  to 
1.000  quarts,  expansion  possibilities.  Write 
ADVERTISER  3005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-ACRE  CHICKEN  farm,  suitable  two  fami¬ 
lies,  20  minutes  to  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  large  dairy  and  grain  farm,  with 
or  without  stock,  for  cash  rent  by  an  experienced 
farmer,  by  April  first.  Address  ADVERTISER 
300S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  5  to  10  acres,  with  or  with¬ 
out  buildings,  not  over  00  miles  from  New 
York;  all  information  in  first  letter;  all  cash. 
CARL  KUSSMAUL,  525  Beach  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  15-acre  poultry  farm  with  com¬ 
plete  equipment  to  raise  and  house  1,200  lay¬ 
ers;  0-room  dwelling,  bath,  all  improvements, 
shade,  fruit;  fine  location;  sacrifice  for  $5,000, 
terms.  MUNDY,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  on  shares  or  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion;  married  man;  experienced;  references. 
MICHAEL  SCHMITT,  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y. 


WILL  RENT  farm  and  sell  cows,  horses,  pigs, 
chickens;  machinery,  tools:  including  milk 
route  of  200-acre  Dutchess  County  dairy  farm; 
some  cash  required;  owner.  ADVERTISER 
3071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


55%  ACRES.  GOOD  buildings,  $1,500  down  and 
terms;  write  for  particulars.  IRVIN  STRITE, 
R.  5,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


OFFERING  50-ACRE  farm.  $1,800;  unbelievable 
bargain;  description  furnished.  OWNER,  311 
W.  Beard  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


4  LOTS,  VALLEY  Stream.  L.  I.,  for  sale, 
20x100  each.  0.  WEGMANN,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  near  Valatie  for  sale;  S-room 
house,  modern  improvements,  barn.  2  hen¬ 
houses,  2  brooder-houses,  large  incubator.  EARL 
VAN  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent.  122-acre  farm  in  Hunterdon 
County.  New  Jersey;  about  !M)  tillable;  excel¬ 
lent  for  dairy:  F.  L.  B.  mortgage,  30  years  to 
run.  ADVERTISER  3070,  Care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 184-acre  dairy  farm,  well  watered 
pasture,  sugar  grove,  large  house  and  barns; 
$1,000  required,  terms.  MRS.  EDNA  BOS- 
WGRTH,  Administratrix,  Farmersville,  N.  Y. 


118-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  10-room  house,  large 
barn  and  henhouse,  all  in  good  repair,  located 
in  Jefferson.  Maine,  on  the  Damariscatta  Lake, 
better  known  as  the  Beach  Farm;  has  a  sand 
beach,  with  booth,  bath-houses  and  tea-room, 
which  rents  for  four  hundred  a  season;  located 
on  trunk  line;  eighteen  miles  from  two  good 
cities,  Rockland  and  Augusta,  Maine;  near 
school,  stores  and  church;  easy  terms  to  right 
party.  E.  E.  DAVIS,  905  W.  Morton  St.,  Deni¬ 
son,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — 3  farms..  71,  SO  and  220  acres; 

fertile  soil,  good  water,  good  roads,  in  good 
community:  two  farms  near  electricity  and  are 
suitable  for  dairy,  poultry  or  fruit  farms; 
houses,  barns  and  other  outbuildings;  for  full 
particulars  see  or  write.  THOS.  F.  ENDERS, 
R.  D.,  Halifax,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  diner,  9  acres  land. 

pumps  5.500  gas  year,  450  gallons  oil,  000 
kerosene,  $2,000  diner  business;  a  bargain. 
FRED  FEIOCK,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  house  and  garage,  fur¬ 
nished,  on  lot  50x100,  in  Ilaines  City,  Florida. 
BOX  733,  Haines  City,  Florida. 


61-ACRE  FARM,  40  acres  in  asparagus:  good 
heavy  soil:  price  $0,000.  C.  R.  HANDLE,  349 
Mill  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — HS-acre  farm,  fruit,  dairy  and 
poultry;  buildings  in  good  condition;  hard 
road,  electricity,  running  water;  all  improve¬ 
ments.  Address  R.  A.  KITE,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


225  ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  Watkins  Glen;  50- 
acre  fruit  farm.  Himrod;  any  reasonable  offer. 
W.  M.  LLOYD,  Harrimau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY.  or  rent,  10  acres  or  more 
with  brook,  pond-site  or  nearby  lake  for  swim¬ 
ming.  within  25-40  miles  from  New  York,  for 
development  as .  camp  for  well-established  so- 
eietv :  opportunity  to  sell  produce:  give  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  MAYRIIOFER,  105  E.  SStli  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — A  poultry  plant  with  three  acres  of 
ground,  reasonable.  FRANK  OSICKY,  South 
Mill  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WIDOW  WILL  sell  chicken  farm,  eight  acres, 
eight-room  house,  city  improvements.  WINI¬ 
FRED  J.  RICE,  Box  99,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WAKE  ROBIN  VINEYARD'S  and  fruit  stand, 
North  Salem,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
within  radius  of  fifty  miles,  a  living  and  tour¬ 
ing  population  of  fifteen  million  people;  twenty 
thousand  vines  in  full  fruition;  fifteen-acre  es¬ 
tate;  necessary  implement;  will  dispose  of,  ac¬ 
count  ill  health,  at  attractive  price:  opportunity 
for  party  who  understands  fruit-growing,  mer¬ 
chandising.  Address:  25  BROAD  STREET, 
Room  831,  New  York  City. 


STATE  HIGHWAY  47;  5-acre  chicken  farm, 
mile  from  Vineland,  N.  J.;  3  large  chicken 
bouses,  double  concrete  garage,  new  7-room  bun¬ 
galow,  all  conveniences;  $5,500.  %  cash.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  3083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land,  build¬ 
ings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price 
and  location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  An¬ 
nex,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  work  on  shares,  truck 
farm  by  middle-aged  German-American:  life¬ 
time  experience  fruit  and  vegetables.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  3086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


106-ACRE  DAIRY,  on  highway.  45  miles  south¬ 
west  Albany.  N.  Y,;  beautiful  15-room  modern 
residence.  suitable  boarding-house;  concrete 
stable  15  cows,  other  outbuildings,  woodland, 
fine  trout  stream;  price  $6,500,  including  some 
livestock,  tools.  ADVERTISER  3087,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


172-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  in  Wellsboro,  l’a.; 

good  buildings,  stock,  equipment,  3  springs, 
streams,  fruit,  woodland;  if  interested  write 
owner.  SARA  HANES,  Butler  Ave.,  Ambler, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  eight-room  residence  with 
two  lots;  thriving  mill  town:  wonderful  loca¬ 
tion  for  greenhouse  man.  BOX  371,  Orleans,  Vt. 


WANT  TO  RENT  small  farm,  option  to  buy, 
within  75  miles  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres  by  a  large  lake.  CHAS. 
SQUIRE,  Deans,  N.  J. 


DOCTOR’S  FARM  for  rent,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  commuting  distance;  25  acres,  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.; 
-100  feet  elevation,  natural  spring;  suitable  for 
poultry,  Summer  resort,  reducing  camp,  private 
residence,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3097,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  gen¬ 
eral  poultry  farm,  up  to  50  acres,  80  miles 
New  York;  state  full  details  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2  ACRES,  NEW  4-room  bungalow,  bath,  glass- 
porch,  electric,  all  improvements;  garage, 
chicken-house,  berries;  60  miles  New  York, 
Dutchess  County.  APT.  4-A,  2024  Davidson 

Ave.,  New  York. 


48-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  with  stock  and  tool 
and  feed.  EDW.  COFFEN,  Dover,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  reasonable,  6-8-room 
house,  farm-house  preferred;  altitude;  150 
miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3102,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  19  acres,  on  Bluff  Point 
Road,  2  miles  south  of  Kenney’s  Corners,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.  MRS.  GARWOOD  &  SON,  R.  F.  D. 
5,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  PRODUCTIVE  farm,  include  cows, 
horse,  hay,  seed,  wood;  half  mile  improved 
road  and  school:  10  miles  Ithaca;  $2,500,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  3103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  F  A  R  M  E  R  wants  stock, 
equipped  dairy  farm  and  tools,  about  the  15th 
of  March;  New  York  State  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WATER  FRONT.  175  acres  fronting  on  Chop- 
tank  River,  soil  suitable  for  all  local  crops, 
boating,  bathing;  fishing,  hunting,  good  roads; 
price  $4,000.  CALVERT  C.  MERRIKEN,  Den¬ 
ton,  Md. 


WILL  RENT,  completely  equipped,  modern,  up- 
to-date  chicken  farm  near  Ossining,  N.  Y., 
only  30  miles  from  New  York  City  market; 
liberal  proposition  to  thoroughly  experienced, 
reliable  poultryman.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'WANTED — Small  furnished  bbarding-liouse.  New 
York,  Connecticut;  rent,  option  to  buy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


190-ACRE  FARM,  stock,  tractor,  tools,  ideal 
for  poultry,  plenty  of  water,  10-room  house; 
16  miles  from  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  $6,000,  terms; 
full  details.  ADVERTISER  3111,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  .BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


nONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1. 

10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed;  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines,  not  artificially  col¬ 
ored,  delivered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per 
bushel.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


TREE-RIPENED  INDIAN  River  oranges  or 
grapefruit,  55-lb.  box,  express  paid  east  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  juice  $2.75.  juice  and  table  $3, 
table  $3.25.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point, 
Florida. 


HONEY — 120  lbs.  fancy  clover  $10,  white  $9.50, 
light  and  amber  $9;  mixed,  buckwheat-golden- 
rod  $8.40.  I.AVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $4.80,  amber  $4.80. 
not  prepaid:  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.60;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  $5;  sample  15c. 
WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NEW  white  clover  honey  in  new  60’s 
$5;  sample  15  cts.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Hol- 
gate',  Ohio. 


HONEY — Fine  white  clover,  60  lbs.  here  $5.40; 

10  postpaid  $1.60.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Geneva. 
X.  Y. 


5  I.BS.  SHELLBARK  or  black  walnut  kernels 
$2.50  prepaid;  under  5  lbs.  60c  lb.;  pecan 
halves  60c  lb.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  I’a. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.90  prepaid  third  zone;  ship 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  only;  satisfaction  as¬ 
sured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  clean,  hand-picked. 

highest  quality,  $1.25  2  pounds  postpaid. 

H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


PURE  VERMONT  HONEY  —  Liquid  5  pounds 
/  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with  comb 

$1.25,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid;  healthy 
sweet  for  kiddies — 90  or  younger.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


MY  BEST  clover  honey.  6  lbs.  $1.10  postpaid. 
HARRY  D.  BOYER.  Denver,  Pa. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges  --  sweet. 

juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  grapefruit, 
heavy,  tender  and  Savory,  price  $1.50  assorted 
$1.75;  tangerines  $1.75:  absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed!  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 


HONEY — Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXSON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  HONEY,  sampler  package  six  different 
kinds  in  glass,  one-half  pound  each,  all  six 
$1.20  postpaid.  HARRY  MERRILL,  Massa- 
pequa,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  POUNDS  superb  honey,  $1  postpaid.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


SAUSAGE— -Delicious  home-made,  3% -lb.  bag  de¬ 
livered  $1;  clover  honey,  pure,  5-lb.  pail  de¬ 
livered  $1;  popcorn,  shelled,  excellent,  7  lbs.  de¬ 
livered  $1.  CEROWS’,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.35  gal.,  sugar 
5-lb.  pail  $1.55,  five  1-lb.  bricks  $1.65,  postpaid 
third  zone  or  express  paid  east  Mississippi  River. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 


EXTRA  WHITE  clover  honey,  case  or  ton  lot, 
8c  per  lb.  f.o.b. ;  not  liquified.  F.  K.  CLAP- 
SADDLE,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


LIMBURG  CHEESE,  muenster,  manufactured  by 
expert  Swiss  clieesemakers;  made  in,  and 
awarded  first  prize  New  York  State  Fair;  neatly 
labeled;  cash,  postpaid,  6%  lbs.  or  1  doz.  %-lb. 
limburg  (boxed),  first-second  zone  $1.76,  third 
$1.82,  fourth  $1.95;  13  lbs.  American  (June) 
cheese,  or  %  American,  balance  limburg  2  lbs., 
muensters  3  lbs.  each,  first-second  zone  (13 
lbs.)  $3.77,  third  $3.90.  fourth  $4.16.  GEO.  N. 
HALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE,  CHEESE,  not  prepaid:  limburg 
27  and  60  lbs.,  muenster  36-lb.  boxes,  22  cents 
lb.;  June  American  12%  lbs.,  4  or  more  24c  lb.; 
%  lb.  limburgs,  3  doz.  $4.50  cash;  C.O.D.  % 
cash.  GEO.  N.  HALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  Mac- 
MULLEN-LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extra  fine.  5-lb.  pail  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.80, 
postpaid;  choice  comb  honey  priced  on  request; 
quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  forty 
years’  experience.  EARL  SAFFORD,  Salem. 
N.  Y. 


50  LBS.  BLACK  walnuts  in  the  shell  $1.25;  25 
lbs.  shellbarks  $1.75.  not  prepaid.  GLEN 

DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PRIDE  OF  FLORIDA  fruit,  Valencia  oranges, 
practically  seedless,  very  juicy,  delicious 
flavor,  fresh-picked,  sun-ripened,  tree-colored, 
large  table  size;  seedless  tliin-skin  grapefruit, 
juicy,  delicious;  bushel  box,  one  kind  or  mixed 
$2.85  express  prepaid;  smaller  size  for  juice 
purposes  $2.65;  safe  delivery  and  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  best  fruit  you  have  ever 
eaten.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES’,  Orlando,  Florida. 


“OLD  HOMESTEAD”  sausage,  farm-made, 
clean,  wholesome,  delieious:  three  pounds  $1, 
five  pounds  $1.60,  postpaid.  T.  H.  TUTTLE, 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  South  Florida  fruit;  standard 
crates,  1  3/5  bn.  or  90  lbs.:  Oranges  $4,  grape¬ 
fruit  $3.50,  mixed  $3.75;  express  prepaid;  high¬ 
est  quality  fruit;  satisfaction  guaranteed:  money 
order  requested.  IDYLAVILD  NURSERIES,  Paul 
W.  Smith  Manager,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


POPCORN,  DRY,  shelled,  third  zone,  seven 
pounds  one  dollar.  VERNON  K.  GOULD,  Cor- 
ham,  Maine. 

OYSTERS  —  Chesapeake  Bay’s  tasty  salt  water 
oysters,  gallon  $2.20  postpaid.  CAPTAIN 

WILLIAM  G.  NOWELL,  Shadyside,  Md. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED  —  Small  farm  tractor  with  attach¬ 
ments,  within  50  miles  New  York  City. 
PHILIP  MASIvIELL,  11-20  Welling  Court,  As¬ 
toria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

REWARD  FOR  address  of  Harry  L.  Moreau. 
TYSON,  Bivalve,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Deleo  light  plant,  automatic,  32- 
v.olt,  with  batteries:  good  condition;  $250  cash. 
A.  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Locust  posts;  write  for  prices,  size. 
JOHN  STEITZ,  Mellonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Red  cedar  poles  for  rustic  garden 
and  fence.  Write  CARLSON  &  LASHER, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

USED  PASTEURIZING  outfit,  complete;  good 
condition.  ADVERTISER  3050,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Small  second-hand  saw-mill;  give 
full  particulars,  price,  condition.  JOHN 
GRAF,  Collier,  W.  Va. 

WANTED— 4  or  5-bottom  tractor  plow.  STUART, 
Granite  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Old  books;  also  government  reports 
on  Indians  and  geology;  list  title,  author, 
place  and  date  of  printing.  O.  KIESSLING, 
It.  D.  1,  East  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS,  75c  prepaid.  LESTER 
RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  new,  used  poultry  equipment. 
MRS.  SKYER.  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Used  well-driving  machine,  any 
condition.  SANFORD  PHILLOWER,  Morris 
Plains,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Used  chicken  batteries.  A.  WELL- 
BltOCK,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50  horse-power  Waukesha  industrial 
power  unit;  20-inch  “unique”  double  drive  At¬ 
trition  mill:  “Eureka”  corn  cracker;  all  in  good 
shape;  motor  just  the  thing  for  saw  or  feed 
mill.  J.  R.  ALLEN,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


USED  DELCO  gas  units,  cost  $175,  sell  for  $38 
each;  have  gas  in  your  home.  D.  BIER- 
BRAUER.  1420  Chili  Road,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

MIXED  COW  HAY.  carload  wanted;  write  price 
and  quality.  ADVERTISER  3078,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  - —  Small  used  garden  tractor.  JOHN 
KARL,  Union  St..  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 

HAVE  CASH  for  used  light  airplane  or  glider. 
Write  ALFRED  WOLDIN,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Used  tractor,  double  disc,  two-horse 
cultivator,  row-crop  tractor,  near  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap  for  cash,  practically  brand 
new  Ireland  drag  saw;  one  No.  1  Ireland  buzz- 
saw,  good  as  new;  one  McD.  15-30  tractor;  fine 
used  condition.  C.  A.  ROGERS,  Dr.vden,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  POTATO  and  orchard  power  duster, 
large  size,  complete;  never  used;  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  cheap.  CROSBY  W  YOKE,  Charlotte 
Hall,  Md. 

Country  Board 

WANTED — One  or  two  middle-aged  persons  as 
boarders  on  farm,  Christian  home,  moderate 
rates.  MRS.  H.  A.  HEATH,  Port  Murray, 
N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  to 
board;  nice  warm  rooms.  ELLA  BRITTON, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiuiiiiiiii  jiiiiiiiiiiiin  iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Health 
Jfef  -y  and  Vitality 
/%J  Come  First 

No  sick  or  ailing  cow  is  a  profitable 
producer.  No  cow  off  her  feed,  with 
impaired  digestion,  will  produce  to  her 
capacity,  nor  breed  regularly  when  lack¬ 
ing  essential  minerals. 

It  costs  more  to  bring  a  cow  back  than 
to  keep  her  in  condition. 

Wise  dairymen  are  now  feeding  a  little 
Dijes-T one  regularly  with  feeds.  It  pro¬ 
motes  appetite,  improves  digestion  and 
helps  assimilation.  Besides  valuable 
botanical  drugs,  Dijes-Tone  contains 
Iodine,  Iron,  Copper  and  Di  Calcium 
Phosphate  (CaO  and  PsOs)  —  all  in 
correct  ratio — and  so  essential  for  good 
health,  production  and  disease  resistence. 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without  middle¬ 
man's  profit  in  the  price.  Send  coupon  or  postal 
for  new  illustrated  book,  “How  to  get  the  most 
out  of  Your  Live  Stock  and  Poultry/’ 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Leaders  since  1899. 

The  first  feed  supplement  to 
be  award  this  seal. 

Nears 

DIJES  TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


NEAR’S,  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please'send  your  book  and  full  information. 

Name . 

Address . . . 


py//  'Ideal 

Farm  Ditcher, Terracer,  Grader 

^nta  ditches,  open,  tile  drainageS^ss^S 
wfEpr  or  irrigation.  Terraces  to  conserve 
g?  amoisture,_save9  top-soil,  builds  levees. 


jsSend  for  FREE  literature.  Owens- 
j^jfooro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co-*  Inc.  _ 
WOwensboro,  Ky. 
w  Box  934  ^ 

foodel  80^ m OR 


COW  AND  HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened;  enclose  50c. 

per  set  blades  mailed;  guaranteed,  over  70  years  of 
clipper  sharpening;  prompt  service;  machines,  blades, 
parts.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set.  mail 
to-^JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLET,  N,  J. 


To  the  person  picking  the 
lOOth  Ayrshire  cow  to 
make  a  lifetime  record  of 
100,000  lbs.  milk  and 
most  nearly  estimating 
when  she  will  qualify. 
Other  liberal  prizes. 


AYRSHIRE!  have 100,000  IbRECORDS 


AVERAGING  OVER  4%  TEST 


No  Other  Breed  Has  Such  A  Record 

Write  for  conditions  of  contest  and  list  of  23  Ayr  shires 
now  on  test  with  credits  of  99,000  lbs.,  or  over,  showing 
their  last  month’s  production.  This  will  help  you 
pick  the  winner. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASS’N. 

96  Center  Street  Brandon,  Vermont 


DOGS 


Ped. 

Stock. 


REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


Great  Danes 

$3500  &  *50.00. 


Registered  puppies.  Beautiful 
Fawns  &  Brindles,  with  black  face, 

BARLOW  FARM  SUGAR  GROVE.  PA’ 


ff  A  Hit  LI  III  obi  lie.  State  price  and  full  partieu- 
lars.  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  SelGro\ePcuy7paFar,B 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


-.Males  $10. 


,  ■  U  I  O'  UU1U  V/E  t 

HIRAM  L0UCKS,  Vermilion,  Ohio 


rOT  I  IFQ  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
GV/liliiLO  Fed.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  S.Y. 


BEST  Pedigreed  Cocker  Spaniel  Females:  also  Beagles, 
nsh  Setters.  Meier  Pineknoll  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Airedale  Puppies,  best  of  breeding,  American  Shepherd, 
natural  heelers.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies:  Males  $10,  Females  $5.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar.  Fairview  Kennels,  Hlghgate  Ctr.,  Vt. 

Airprialp  PUPS  —  Males  $10,  Females  $5. 
fill  tUdlU  Charlotte  A.  SNELL,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

DL0ND  Russian  Wolfhounds.  Giant  Irish  Wolfhounds, 

“  reg. ;  also  huskies.  Suzzane,  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 
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14  Years  a  Breeding  Farm 


Write  tor 
Free  Catalog 

BARRON  LEGHORNS— Entire  flock  Barron  Strain 
bred  for  big-type  and  heavy,  consistent  production. 
Our  3  and  4  year-old  birds  averaging  better  than 
40%  in  November. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Through  constant,  close, 
selection  and  breeding.  Lyndell  Farms  are  able  to 
offer  a  bird  of  true  N.  H.  type,  giving  quick 
growth,  large  body  and  egg  size,  non-broodiness 
to  the  minimum  and,  most  of  all,  great  endurance 
and  vitality. 

BLOODTESTED — By  State.  Flock  average  of  213 
eggs  for  all  birds.  Eggs  only,  free  from  tints,  and 
25  oz.  or  better,  are  used  in  our  most  modern 
up-to-date  hatchery. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  AS  TO  QUALITY 
LYNDELL  FARMS 

0,  Jackson  Meyer,  Jr.  Box GI561 ymdeH,  Pa. 


Big  Discounts  for  Early  Chick  Orders 


This  year  order  chicks  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  It’s  your  safeguard  against 
inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  superior  quality 
good  service  and  reasonable  prices.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  large  type. 

18  favorite  varieties,  all  bred  for  high  production  of 
large  choice  eggs.  Every  chick  from  stock  BLOUD- 
TESTED  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method. 
Chick  losses  within  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Send  postcard. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1»it 
.~Ti*  Strain  BnJ  Jar  Largs  Umform  Wbttt  Always.’'/' 

_  B.W.D.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  TESTED  _ 

■  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Chicks  and  Hatching  | 

I  Eggs.  25  years  standard  type  and  egg  breeding. 
At  New  York  State  Fair  we  showed  35  birds,™ 
had  32  under  ribbons,  3  Grand  Champions.  ■ 

I  Be  years  ahead,  get  Cloverdale  Leghorns. 
Price  List  Free 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
pF.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  | 


GASSON’S 


STRAIN 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm  and  Certified  Hatch¬ 
ery.  Eleventh  year  trapnesting  1500  birds  under 
official  R.  O.  P.  Supervision.  Si  %  of  the  flock  ap¬ 
proved  as  R.  O.  P.  Breeders  in  19S9,  4S»  in  1933, 
in  1934,  and  51  %  in  1935.  Fourteen  years  of  blood- 
testing.  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and  It.  O.  P. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels  for  sale.  Catalog  FREE. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  D  -  -  -  Versailles,  Ohio 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

•  New  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
D.,  found  100 76  free,  no  reactors  !  Money  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  H. 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


LARGE  EGG  SIZE  BREEDS 

White  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Rocks;  White  Wyandottes,  New 
Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds:  White  and  Black 
Giants.  Bed-Rock  Cross  Breeds,  Pullets  or  Cock¬ 
erels.  Write  for  our  catalog  of  money-making 
poultry— your  copy  is  ready  now. 

Our  Slogan— “Good  Chicks  for  Less  Money.” 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Box  r,  .  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famous  for  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by  200-3 14egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder, 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf.N.Y. 

SUNBEAM  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  Blood-tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Excellent 
quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write  me  today.  Paul  Grose, 

Sunbeam  Hatchery,  F,oSiov’ 

n  ril  •  1  Backed  by  30 

bUy  CniCKS  Years  Experience 

From  carefully  selected  well-bred  stock.  Choice  of  15 
leading,  profit-making  feroods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  low  Prices. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  202,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 

_  C.  O.  I). 

Barred  Bocks.  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds, 
a.  C.  B.  I.  Beds,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalog  giving  full  details  of 

our  flocks  ^  EH RENZELler, 

Box  r  _McAljstervilleI_Pa:< 


WHITLOCK 


si 

i 


BAB1 

I  CHICK 


’12.  »0 
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EWING’S  white  LEGHORNS 

rect  from  Bari  »  offer  chicks  from  our  own 

?*»■»  rm  ’  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
hardy  farm  range “eWING  &.  SON.  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

BANKER'S  QUALITY  from^gtrefuUy  ""listed,  blood 

SK2  K*  aw^ba^S'.  != 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 

umrt/C  ALL  KINDS,  from  healthy,  sturdy. 
UUUI13  blood-tested  flocks.  Early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Catalog  free.  MgHAWK  VALLEY 

HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

nnri7C  Pullets,  Year  around.  Rocks,  Reds  Quality. 

vIHvIlS  brooks  FARRAR,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  other  chicks, 

8'Ac  up.  Also  pullets.  Write  for  circular.  15th  season. 

The  Springville  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


Y 

IIS 

EGGS  FOR  $  y  per 

I  HATCHING....  "  v  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed- 
_  ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  VV.  D.  free). 
I  Tube  Agglutination. 

■  My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 

■  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons, 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


I  R.  I.MDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  U| _ 

When  a  breed  is  consistently  top-notch  in 
|  contests  or  on  customers’  farms,  it  isn’t 
>  just  luck!  It’s  breeding!  It’s  in  the  chick 
hatched  for  you!  You  ean’t  put  it  there 
otherwise!  Learn  about  these  unusual 
Proflit  Chicks  from  Old  Pickard  Farm! 
Get  at  the  story  behind!  Cobb’*  REDS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS — Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them — YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delay — write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chick*  Now  Available. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  350  Great, 

I  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS.] 


HILLPOT 


aolfflCHICKS  V 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 
Proved  Profit  Makers  24  Years 

Blood  Tested  Breeders 
Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 
New  Hampshires 
Day-Old —  3  wks.  Old  Chicks 
4 — 10  wks. W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
Free  Chick  Book  explains 
all.  Write  today. 

1  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtown,N.J. 


^tPeV. 


ck 


uoV 


25  lb*.  Free  Feed  with 
Every  100  Chicks 

W.F.  HILLPOT, 


Longevity 


liriiliLm. 

Defy  Father  Time 

SMASHES  ALL  RECORDS^] 
in  Vineland  HEN  Test  ^ 

A  Stern  Bros.  Leghorn  in  the  1936  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest  topped  all  records  for  the 
2-year  class,  scoring  251.5  Points.  We  use 
only  HEN  Breeders,  2  to  9  years  old.  HEN 
Chicks  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vigorous. 

Egg  Size  and  Color  must  be  right  also. 
Eggs  we  set  average  27  ounces  to  the  dozen 
and  are  free  from  tint. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Price* 

STERN  BROS.  Dept.  E,  So. Vineland 


dozen  ^ 

J 


RICHQUALITY 


C  E  P  T  I  F  I  E  O 
LEGHORNS 


NEW  YORK  STATE  S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

25  year*  Breeding  Behind  every  chick 

III  Breeder  certified  by  Cornell  Expert* 

Male  from  official  R.O.P  Dam 
Bird  Blood  tested  for  B.W.D 
II  Hatching  egg  chalk  white— 24  oz.  min. 

95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  weeks 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  ond  prices. 

Rich  Poultry  Form_ Box  R,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


f>!  World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

#  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS’  STRAIN— Scientifically  Selected— 
Trapnested— Pedigreed— rrogeny Tested  for 
t  EGGS  by  the  Parks  since  1889.  FIRST strain 
*  to  win  in  the  Leaping  Laying  Contests  of 

U.  S.t  Canada,  Australia.  FIRST  to  lay, 148  egrga  148 
days.  FIRST  to  lay  at  113  days.  Many  300  Escuera. 
Flock  average,  of  243  and  better.  State  BWD  Test¬ 
ed  and  Supervised.  Official  ROP.  Cataloe  Free. 

SAVE  15%  ON  CHICK  ORDERS  BOOKED  NOW. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  —  B.  P.  ROCKS 

Winning  Bed  Pen  at  Western  New  York  Contest  for  two 
consecutive  years  (1934-35).  Five  contest  pens  in  1936 
averaged  253  eggs,  258  points.  1936  N.  Y .  B.  O.  I*,  av¬ 
erage— Beds:  242  eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz. ;  Bocks:  237 
eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz.  Pullorum  Tested.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Early  and 
large  order  discounts. 

D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 

Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


AGAIN,  sweeping  wins!  Highest 
Pen,  W.  New  York.  3  highest  Pens 
Life-time  Layers,  Vineland.  Highest 
Leghorn  Pens,  Storrs,  1934,  1935, 

1936.  Chicks,  270-348  Egg  Sired.  \ _ _ _ 

Reasonable  Prices.  Free  Catalog 

IRVING  KAUDER.  Box  100.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  15th  week 
ending  January  13  : 

Fifteenth  week  of  the  Storrs  egg  laying 
test  found  the  competing  pullets  still 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  They  gained 
180  eggs  over  the  previous  week’s  output, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  4,971  for  a  yield 
of  71  per  cent. 

Although  only  a  small  class,  Anconas 
stepped  on  it  harder  than  any  of  the  rest 
as  evidenced  by  a  production  of  nearly  86 
per  cent.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  continuing 
as  they  do  the  largest  single  class,  made 
their  presence  felt  by  holding  steady  at  a 
fraction  better  than  75  per  cent  for  two 
successive  weeks. 

J.  J.  Warren’s  two  entries  of  Reds 
from  Massachusetts,  both  made  the  grade. 
One  led  the  list  last  week  with  a  score  of 
70  points,  and  the  other  tied  for  second 
with  Walter  S.  Haven’s  pen  of  the  same 
breed  from  Connecticut,  with  scores  of 
69  each.  E.  N.  Larrabee’s  pen  of  New 
Hampshires  from  New  Hampshire  ranked 
third  with  a  tally  of  68  points. 

Norman  W.  Amidon’s  team  of  Reds 
from  Connecticut,  with  a  score  of  67 
points  tied  two  entries  of  Leghorns,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
from  California,  and  Eagle  Nest  Breeding 
Farm  of  Ohio.  Cane  Poultry  Farm's  en¬ 
try  of  White  Leghorns  from  New  Jersey, 
with  a  total  of  66  points  tied  for  fifth 
with  three  pens  of  Reds  entered  by 
Crooks’  Farm  of  Massachusetts.,  Wene 
Chick  Farms  of  New  Jersey,  and  George 
B.  Treadwell  of  Massachusetts. 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  of 
California  rated  the  blue  ribbon  on  Barred 
Rocks  for  December  with  Fuzzydele 
Farms  of  Pennsylvania  ranking  second. 
In  the  White  Rock  class  Homestead 
Farm  of  Connecticut,  was  first  for  the 
month.  In  the  New  Hampshire  group 
E.  N.  Larrabee’s  pen  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  scored  a  top. 

J.  J.  Warren’s  pen  of  Reds  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  not  only  won  the  blue  in  its 
class  but  also  outlaid  all  other  pens  re¬ 
gardless  of  breed  or  variety.  Eggs  to¬ 
taled  2S2  that  scored  305  points.  E.  B. 
Parmenter  of  Massachusetts,  was  award¬ 
ed  second  prize  for  the  month  and  George 
B.  Treadwell  of  Massachusetts,  was  third. 

In  the  Leghorn  class  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm  from  California,  beat 
other  Leghorn  entries  to  the  December 
blue  ribbon.  An  entry  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  College  was  second  for  the 
month  but  not  in  competition  and  hence 
Gren-El-Lang  Poultry  Farm  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  claimed  second  ribbon  with  St. 
John's  Poultry  Farm  of  Missouri  ranking 
third. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II .  S37  867 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II .  S12  847 

White  Rocks — 

Belcarihill  Farms,  Mass . 871 

Ilomstead  Farm,  Conn .  708 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pity  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.  S2S 
Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn....  712 

Fuzzydele  Farms,  Pa .  722 

R.  I.  Reds— 

,T.  J.  Warren,  Mass .  865 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 916 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 861 

IValter  S.  Haven,  Conn .  873 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.  .  827 
White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pity  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.  850 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  7S2 

Win.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  750 

Gren-Fl-Lang  P.  Farm,  Conn.  800 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  732 
Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week . 4,971  5,169 

Total  to  date  . 61,743  61,140 

Best  pen  for  the  week,  No.  43  64  70 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43....  865  908 

Average  pen  total  to  dae  ....  617  611 

Per  Cent  Production — 

10  Anconas  .  85.7 

30  AY  bite  Wyandottes .  56.7 

60  White  Rocks  .  63.3 

80  New  Hampshires  .  68.6 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  67.4 

330  White  Leghorns  .  70.6 

360  It.  I.  Reds  .  75.3 

1,000  average  all  varieties . 


.  .  Big  money  in  turkeys,  in- 

TiII’kDU  Mrsflfl7inp  vestigate  modem  methods; 
lUItvey  ITlUiyWAlllSF  read  Turkey  World,  oldest 

and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 
*1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  free.  EVERY- 
B0DYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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Staggering  Hen 

My  R.  I.  Red  hen  staggers  all  around 
when  she  walks  and  turns  her  head  right 
up  as  though  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  her  neck.  b-  b. 

This  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
might  be  caused  by  a  heavy  infestation 
of  worms  or  by  the  eating  of  some  spoiled 
food  or  poisonous  matter  found  about  the 
premises.  It  will  be  well  to  give  her  a 
teaspoon  of  epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  and  placed  in  what  mash  she 
will  eat  at  one  time.  If  this  does  not  act 
as  an  efficient  physic,  a  like  amount  of 
castor  oil  may  be  administered  later  by 
the  mouth.  Search  of  the  poultry  run 
should  he  made  to  discover  any  carcass 
of  dead  vermin  or  other  deleterious  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  have  been  found  and  eaten. 


FOR  ALL  TYPES  of 

jFglga  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Save  time  and  money  when  yon  bnilii 
poultry  houses.  Use  Homasote  Insulating  and 
Building  Board.  Comes  in  Big.  Strong,  Weatherproof 
Sheets  up  to  8  ft.  by  14  ft.  Endorsed  by  poultrymen  who 
know  the  need  for  protection  against;  cold,  heat  and 
dampness.  Write  today  for  FREE  plans,  samples  and 
valuable  literature.  Address  THE  AGASOTE  MILL- 
BOARD  CO..  Dent.  R.N.Y.-1,  Tronton,  N.  J. 


m  m  WEATHERPROOF  ___ 

HomasotE 

INSULATING 
AND  BUILDING  BOARD 


Wh.Leghoi'ns 


Our  own  strain,  backed  by  28  years  of  Pedigree 
breeding. 

THE  FERTILE  WHITE  MULE 

(The  Chick  with  a  Kick) 

New  and  sensational  money  making  hybrid.  Grows 
better,  lays  better,  lower  mortality.  Also  pure-bred 
R.  I.  Reds.  New  Hampshires,  B.  Rocks  and  Cross¬ 
bred  Rock-Hamps. 

All  described  in  our  1937  free  Yearbook 

LORD  FARMS  6m7etfh0ureenst  mra°sasd 


Silver  (25th)  Anniversary 

Blood-Tested- Prod  action -Bred- Popular  Breeds 

For  25  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  Chicks.  This  year,  our  Silver 
Anniversary,  we’re  giving  extra  value. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

RHODE  IS.  REDS  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  guarantee  full  value  and  fair  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 

Drawer  4.  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


attend 


CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  Barred  Cross-Bred*. 
Sew  Hampshires.  It.  1.  Reds,  s.  u. 
w.  Leghorns.  Hay  old  and  started. 
\  igorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 


POULTRY  FA  AH 
6r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5, 


SEAFORD, 


DELAWARE 


TAKF  NOTIPF  R'chfleld  Hatchery’s  Quality 

1  -cxIVIl.  IX 1  IVEi  Chicks.  I00°o  del.  Free  Cir. 
Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  *7.50  *37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.25  36.25  72.50 

GRADE  A — X.  IT.  Rods,  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  *8.50 
GRADE  A — White  Leghorns.  *8.  Asstd.  Breeds. .  .  *6.75 
Hatched  from  large  type  healthy  Tested  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds.  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the  best  Breeders, 
who  trapnest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Reasonable  —  Catalog  FREE 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R,  Greencastlo.  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

BETTER  BRED  FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Barred  &  Wli.  Rocks,  N.  IT.  Reds,  Wh.  Wvandottes 
$8-100.  Wh.  Giants  *12.  Big  Type  Wh.  leghorns  *7.50 
Heavy  Mixed  *7.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cir.  FREE 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

New  Hampshire  Reds  *8.50-100.  White  Rocks  $8.  Large 
Tyi>e  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  *7.50.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $15-100.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  QUAKERTOWN.  Pa. 

LIJKERT’S  I  DflhAl'nC!  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LUyilUIIia  8  w.  Pullets 

Fall  Hatched  Pullets,  Breeding  Males 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

M  non  TPQTm  N.  H.  Reds,  lted  Rox,  Barred 
DLaULflJ-  I  Lid  1  EiLI  Box,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  51.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

R  A  R  Y  C  I-I I  CK  d  s-  W.  LEGHORNS 
DAD  I  LniLIVD  N.H.  REDS  &  ROCKS 

V igorous  bloodtested  stock.  Bred  to  lay.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

Godshall’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  I,  Souderton.  Penna. 

200  N.  H.  Red  Pullets  Range  Raised  5  Mos.  Old 

*1.50  each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  gg“SSn  e*lJvrew 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

BRONZE 
BOURBON  RED 


POULTS 


From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  vour  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILLIS,  MASS- 

BRONZE  and  BOURBON  Red  TURKEYS  from  prize 
stock.  ELSIE  HALL0CK,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY 
CHICKS  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  for 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGEWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY, 

Box  34,  LaRue,  Ohio 


riucLIinfie  High  producing  runners  —  $7.50  for  50 
1/UUUIII^o  Ilarry  Burnham,  North  Collin.,.  New  York 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  immediate  delivery. 
*17-100.  E.  E.  HARDING,  ALBION.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -  SUBSCRIPTION  MEN 

Experienced  subscription  men  are  making  money  wit  it 
Poultry  Tribune,  America’s  leading  poultry  paper, 
livery  farmer  is  a  prospect.  Special  Eastern  Edition. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE  -  MOUNT  MORRIS.  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  f  ; 
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The  Henyard 


Moist  Mash  for  Hens 

Is  it  necessary  to  feed  warm  mash  to 
pullets  which  have  just  started  laying 
eggs  ?  e.  e. 

New  York. 

With  a  good  laying  mash  always  before 
the  flock  in  hoppers  or  protected  troughs, 
and  whole  grain  fed  in  addition,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  moist  mash,  either 
warm  or  cold,  and  it  is  perhaps  safer  to 
restrict  the  feeding  to  the  dry  mash  and 
whole  grains  used.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
the  usual  custom,  moist  mashes  being 
used  only  at  such  times  as  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  increase  mash  con¬ 
sumption.  Too  much  manipulation  of  the 
feeding  schedule  of  pullets  is  likely  to  get 
the  poultryman  into  difficulties,  and  it  is 
better  to  adopt  a  good  feeding  plan  and 
continue  it  pretty  closely,  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  govern  production  by  more  or 
less  frequent  changes  in  the  ration  or 
methods  of  feeding  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Abnormal  Eggs 

I  have  White  Leghorn  pullets  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay.  There  are  some  eggs  in 
which  the  yolk  seems  to  be  parboiled. 
What  causes  this,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  remedy  it?  H.  L.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  with 
any  confidence,  but  a  possible  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  as  follows:  A  yolk  in  forma¬ 
tion  may  become  infected  by  some  dis¬ 
ease  germ,  such  as  the  germ  of  pullorum 
disease,  and  stop  developing,  later  to  be¬ 
come  a  cyst  containing  the  cheesy  yel¬ 
lowish  material  that  gives  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  partially  boiled. 

Pullorum  disease  (bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea)  may  be  detected  in  the  laying  bird 
by  the  use  of  the  blood  test  used  for  that 
purpose,  a  good  test  to  make,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  which  layers 
are  carriers  and  unfit  for  the  breeding 
pen.  M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Jewish  Holidays 

The  following  Jewish  holidays  are  of 
interest  to  shippers  of  live  poultry : 
Purim,  February  25 ;  Passover,  March  7  ; 
Last  Pqssover,  April  2;  Feast  of  Weeks, 
May  16 ;  Jewish  New  Year,  September 
6  and  7 ;  Day  of  Atonement,  September 
15;  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  September  20: 
Feast  of  Law,  September  27. 


NEUHAUSER’S 
"GOOD  LUCK" 
BABY  CHICKS 

Neuhauter  customers  report  big 
earnings  with  “Good  Luck” 
chicks . . .  that’s  why  four  million 
chicks  are  hatched  yearly  to 
supply  the  demand.  24  “GOOD 
LUCK"  BREEDS  —  All  from 
bloodtested  breeders. 


SEXED 

Day-old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  in 
all  breeds.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 
Also  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 


TEN  MALE  CHICKS 

rvlr4t  with  each  100  “AA” 
j  EXira  or  “AAA”  White  Leg- 
horns  unsexed  chicks.  Toe- 
punched  —  unrelated. 


CO  EE  CALENDAR 
rrvcc  CATALOG 

in  colors  tells  complete  profit 
story,  also  facts  about  cash 
prize  contest 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

Sox  104  *  jNapoloon,  Ohio 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2.  3.  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  Leonard  Street.  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


COD  LIVER  OIL  highest,  quality.  Surpasses  all  USP  re¬ 
quirements  for  Vitamins  A  and  L),  $1.65  gallon  post¬ 
paid  4th  Zone.  STOUGHTON  GRAIN  CO.,  Stoughton,  Mass 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Barge  eggs,  and  practically  brood.v-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


GIANTS 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6 
mos.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  for 
sale.  Cat.  Free.  Gosnen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


RED  CHICKS 


Pann  enters  Rhode  Islands  and 
Youngs  New  Hampshires.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood  tested.  Hatched  from  eggs  averaging  26-30 
oz.  Circular.  OLIVER  S.  WILLIAMS,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  WASTE  FEED — buy  the  Better  Chicks,  got 
vigor,  size,  production — and  profit,  with  shortage  later. 
Quality-Utility  chicks  15c  each;  dollar  hundred  oif  500 
up.  All  breeders  blood-tested :  sired  R.  O.  P.  males. 
Certified  and  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  reasonable. 
HIGHWOODS  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Phone  Sauserties  674- F-5.  Rt.  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


VENTILATION  "•* 

FOR  BARNS-HOG  AND 
POULTRY  HOUSES  V 


ante  sway 


P.  O,,, . . . State _ R.  F.  D. 


TSettcra-- 

Cheap etVtey, 

to  BXl'ieanTwP 

rftfftl)  farm  Buildings 


IRON  CLADDING 
FOR  NEW  AND 
OLD  FARM 
BUILDINGS 


Be  sure  to  ask  for  literature  on  Jamesway  Oil 
Burning  Brooders  and  Round  Brooder  Houses. 
The  New  Jamesway  Oil  Brooder  is  the  brooder 
sensation  of  1937  —  nothing  else  like  it. 
Jamesway  Round  Brooder  Houses  and  com¬ 
pletely  insulated  and  Ventilated  come  all  ready 
to  set  up.  Easy  to  erect — economical  to  buy. 
Ask  for  literature  and  low  prices. 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  310,  -  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  I  would  like  to  have  expert  advice  on  □Build¬ 
ing,  □  Remodeling,  □Ventilating  or  □  Equipping  a  □  Dairy  Barn,  □  Poultry 
House,  aBrooder  House,  DHog  House,  QHay  Keeper,  DSilo.  (Check  item 
you  are  interested  in). 

Am  also  interested  in  nChick  Brooder,  DCow  Stalls,  □  Drinking  Cups. 


Name, 


Before  you  Build,  Remodel,  Ventilate,  or  Equip  any 
farm  building  be  sure  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
in  this  advertisement  and  learn  how  Jamesway  will 
help  you  do  the  job  BETTER  and  more  economically. 

In  building  or  remodeling  any  barn,  poultry  or 
hog  house,  it  pays  to  do  the  job  RIGHT.  It  saves 
you  a  lifetime  of  regrets.  Jamesway  has  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  organization  in  the  world  for 
planning  better  farm  buildings.  You  can  have  the 
benefit  of  this  help  and  experience  on  any  building, 
remodeling,  ventilating  or  equipping  job,  without 
cost  or  obligation. 

Just  fill  out  coupon — tell  us  what  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  the  trained  Jamesway  man  in  your 
neighborhood  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  and  his  services  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  He 
will  show  you  how  you  can  have  the  advantages  of 
latest  Jamesway  developments.  For  example, 
Jamesway  Ironcladding  for  new  or  remodeled  build¬ 
ings,  the  greatest  achievement  in  better  farm  build¬ 
ing  construction  ever  developed — New  Iron  Silos 
and  Hay  Keepers — New  developments  in  better  in¬ 
sulation  and  ventilation — New  improvement  in  bam 
and  poultry  equipment — all  new  features  that  make 
GOOD  farm  buildings  COST  LESS  and  save  and 
make  you  more  money  year  in  and  year  out. 

Mail  coupon  now.  Remember  no  cost  or  obligation 
for  this  valuable  Jamesway  service. 


*IN  1937  BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM 

rMiWdiU  BABCOCK’S  FINEST  MATINGS 


•v< 


GUARANTEE  — 100%  Pullorum  clean  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  on  every  order  of  Babcock's  chicks. 
Last  spring’s  mortality  on  all  Babcock  chicks  in  the  hands 
of  customers  was  less  than  2%  to  three  weeks  of  age. 
Customers  didn't  even  lose  their  "extras.”  SUPERIOR 
BREEDING — We  have  used  America’s  finest  strains  for  a 
foundation.  Many  customers  report  best  production  and  largest  eggs  of  their  entire 
experience.  1937  CATALOG — FREE.  Gives  you  full  details  on  breeding,  livability, 
blood-testing,  and  testimonials.  Special  discount  if  you  order  early. 
BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY—  539  R  West  State  Street,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 


=-  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  . . ^ 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &.  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  Sc  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

ASSORTED  OP  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  .Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Maryland  U.  S.  Officially  Blood- 
Tested  Stock,  State  Supervised 
, xTiy ^  •/  Definite  Flock  Improvement 

Program 

I  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Large  type 

breeders!  Heavy  production.  No  flock  under  200 

Cegg  average.  White  eggs— no  egg  less  than  24  oz. 
set.  Our  AA  grade  sired  by  males  from  R.O.P. 
breeders.  Hanson,  English  and  Kauder  Strains. 
BARRED  ROCKS— Dependable  for  marketing. 

HWindle,  Bishop  and  Cove  foundation  stock  insures 
highest  average  in  egg  size  and  heavy  production. 
Quick  feathering,  fast  growers. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Chicks  for  utility.  All 

I  carefully  selected  B.W.D  free  stock — from  New 
Eli  gland’s  oldest  and  finest  breeders. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  -  ROCK  CROSS  — 
amazing  hybrid  and  livability  makes  broilers  of 

C  unusual  growth  and  quick  feathering.  All  eggs 
used  come  direct  from  New  England  breeders. 
STARTED  CHICKS  —  save  you  time,  worry, 

K  money,  mortality.  Special  low  prices. 

Nearlv  2.000.000  clucks  sold  in  1936.  We  ship 
with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Free  catalog 
gives  full  descriptions.  Learn  about  our  14-day 

S98%  Guarantee.  Write  today. 

HASTINGS  HATCHERY. 

16  Years  In  Business.  Parsonburg,  Md. 


Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  describing  the  following:  Large  Tn>e  Leghorns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  White  «Sk  Black  Minorcas,  White  Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  and  Heavy 
Mixed,  also  early  order  rates.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  stained  antigen  method. 
100%  live  delivery.  a  P.  LEISTER,  BOX  R,  MeA  LISTER  I VLLE,  PENN  A. 


With  18,000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  Plan,  w-e  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  qual¬ 
ity  maintenance  imder  State  supervision.  You  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  quick  profits — you  avoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exitosure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  you! 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  day-old  pullets  or  cockerels!  Guaranteed 
95%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet — "Chick  Sexing.  ” 
Tells  what,  why,  how.  etc.  It’s  FREE—  send  today. 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
Our  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  vou 
to  make  good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  prices 
at  once.  State  quantity. 


OTHER  BREEDS 

New  Hampshires.  New  Hampshire  Whites.  Corno-Reds 
White  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
sexed  or  unsexed  as  you  wish. 


BIG  SAVINGS  FOR  PROMPTNESS 

There's  still  time  to  cash  hi  on  lug  discount  savings. 
W  rite  today  for  details  and  FREE  Catalog. 


SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 

—  Box  R,  Montrose,  P» 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


r: m _ 

jtfELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  10 

JA— Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns. $7. 50  $37.50 

Laired  &  Wh.  Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  40.00 

Rd-Rk  Cross.  N.  If.  Reds.  W.-Bl.  Min.  9.00  45.00 
ffavy  Mix  $7-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
LW  D  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  cul 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Mondav 
lhursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P  P  C 
or  COD  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville, 


CAeA^et  Yaltesy  Chlx  | 


“  VI  M‘VIG0R-V'TAL!TY 


Elec.  Hatched.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75.00 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks. .. .  8.00  40.00  80.00 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 


Heavy  Mix  $7-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thursday. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  All  breeders  carefully  selected  and  culled 
under  my  supervision.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  breeders  and  hatchery. 


Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 


S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 


H.  Mix  $7-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  un¬ 
der  personal  supervision.  Will  ship  cash  or  COD.  100% 
live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we  are  able  to 
produce  high-grade  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  Shirk.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  layers,  fast  growing.  Hatched  from 
Pullorum  free  old  hen  breeders.  Egg-bred  White 
Leghorns,  direct  strain  New  Hampshires,  Ban-ed 
Rocks.  Crosses  and  other  breeds.  Sexed  Leghorn 
pullets.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 

Box  R.  Liberty,  New  York 


HFDRCTFP’C  QUALITY 
L  K  D  3  1  K  »3  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 


NEW’  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . $9-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . $7-100 


Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


*8 00  -100 


EADING  POULTRY  PAPER 

ad  Poultry  Tribune,  the  only  poultry  maga- 
ae  that  operates  its  own  experimental  farm, 
stern  edition.  25c  a  year,  5  years  for  $1.00. 


25c 


.ill-VDV  TDIOllUr 


KOCH’S  BIG  CHICKS 

15.000  weekly.  Wh.  &  Bid.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh. 
Giants.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns.  Wh.  &  Blk  Minorcas. 
Get  our  low  price  and  guarantee  before  buying. 

KOCH’S  Farm  Sc  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  $8  per 
100  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  &  Poults.  Free  cat. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


Cr\D  O  A  I  C  BRONZE  TOMS  —  24  Young  Se- 
rUI\  3ALL  lected  Pure  Blood,  25  to  30 
lbs.  each.  These  are  real  High  Quality  Toms.  Rayelm 
Turkey  Yards,  H.  H.  Worthington,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Write  for  free  circular.  Chicks 
for  February.  March  and  April  delivery. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Me  ed  Coclier  ols  7 

240-305  egg  dams,  266-290  egg  sires’  dams,  progeny- 
tested.  3  grades  from  same  matings,  R.O.P..  Certified 
and  Unapproved.  Pullorum  free,  pox  vaccinated.  3 
times  champions  New  York  R.O.P.  in  average  produc¬ 
tion.  twice  in  size  of  birds.  Leghorns  only. 

McLaughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  ONLY 

Every  chick  we  hatch  has  a  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  Sire  for 
its  Daddy.  6100  Ohio  Certified  Hens.  (Day-old  Pullets). 
Liberal  early  order  discounts.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  $10  per  100.  My  breeders  which 
cost  30c-  each  when  one  dav  old  are  from  Pen  Pedigreed 
Matings.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


p  IJ  Ip  If  Q  BARRON  LEGHORNS,  N.  H.  REDS, 
bniLIYD  BARRED  ROCKS  —  LOW  PRICES. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Rocks  Sc  New  Hampshires.  wonderful  stock, 
hatches  weekly.  Smith’s  Rock  Farm,  Madison,  Conn. 


TURKEYS 

Catalog  Free.  Goshen 


WHITE  HOLLAND  Choice 
Toms  for  sale.  Baby 
Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  SKIEo1? 

Fast  Maturing,  extra  plump.  Hens  lav  as  many  as  200 
eggs.  C.  I.  GOULD.  JR.,  MIDDLETON,  MASS. 


QflflAHARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY. 

v»  jcirst  hatch  off  in  March,  also  baby  ducklings. 
Cash  discount  for  advance  hookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  WH.  PEKIN  DUC K LI N GS  for  immediate 
delivery.  Large  type,  excellent  stock,  $20  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


My  husband  always  thought  more  of 
your  paper  than  any  farm  paper  we  take. 
He  died  June  9,  1936,  at  the  age  of  89. 
He  had  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
over  60  years.  He  began  taking  the  paper 
Indore  we  were  married — that  was  5S 
years  ago.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
subscribers  who  have  taken  your  paper  a 
longer  period?  mrs.  J.  H.  selmser. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
other  subscribers  now  with  a  record  of 
more  than  60  years  without  a  break.  We 
frequently  hear  from  members  of  a  family 
who  have  had  it  in  the  family  since  its 
first  issue,  now  86  years,  and  not  long 
since  friends  have  written  that  they  re¬ 
member  it  in  the  home  80  years  ago  and 
have  always  had  it  since.  But  60  years 
is  a  great  record,  and  an  evidence  of  a 
great  friendship.  It  makes  one  feel  that 
through  all  the  years  there  must  have 
been  a  common  interest,  sympathy  and 
spirit  between  the  editor  and  the  reader 
that  would  have  bound  them  in  a  mutual 
personal  friendship,  if  they  could  have 
known  each  other  in  person  and  in  each 
others  homes  as  they  did  intellectually 
and  spiritually  through  the  printed  word. 
Such  realization  magnifies  the  sublimity 
of  the  spiritual  existence.  Fancy  and  hope 
carry  to  a  future  world  where  the  spirit 
alone  survives,  and  where  friendship  and 
love  are  universal. 

Here  in  the  flesh  we  are  proud  of  such 
steadfast  friends  and  we  hope  to  meet 
Mrs.  Selmser  and  personally  express  our 
appreciation  of  her  interest  in  writing 
us  this  good  letter. 


On  October  15,  1936.  I  shipped  18 
canaries  to  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  main  office, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Some  time  later  I  wrote 
them  and  they  answered  and  said  the 
birds  were  not  too  good  but  they  would 
send  check  December  15  but  I  have  not 
heard  any  more  from  them.  The  birds 
were  in  fine  shape,  that  was  only_an  ex¬ 
cuse.  They  were  to  pay  50  to  75c  each 
for  them.  My  neighbor  also  sent  a  num¬ 
ber  about  the  same  time  I  did  and  she 
has  not  been  paid  either.  Can  you  help 
me  get  this?  mrs.  h.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  numerous  complaints 
against  the  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  of  Brooklyn. 
An  alliance  was  later  disclosed  between 
them  and  the  Atlas  Bird  Co.,  of  59  Pearl 
St.,  New  York,  and  William  Moskowitz 
was  registered  as  the  owner  of  both  con¬ 
cerns.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
issued  a  complaint  against  them.  We  still 
have  unadjusted  complaints.  The  infor¬ 
mation  now  is  that  both  concerns  were 
dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent  and 
they  left  no  forwarding  address  and  none 
of  the  usual  sources  have  revealed  the 
present  whereabouts  of  the  companies. 
William  Moskowitz  or  others  connected 
with  the  enterprises.  We  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  get  adjustment  at  this  time. 
They  may  turn  up  at  some  other  address 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the  infor¬ 
mation. 


I  am  enclosing  two  bills  for  potatoes 
sold  to  Joseph  H.  Swiler,  Jr.,  of  Inter¬ 
state  Produce  Co.,  2326  N.  Sixth  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  have  written  several 
times  but  do  not  get  an  answer.  If  there 
is  any  chance  please  get  this  money  tor 
me  He  also  bought  a  lot  of  hay  north 
of  here.  Is  said  to  have  a  warehouse  m 
New  Jersey.  S-  P- 

Pennsylvania. 


This  debtor  made  many  promises  of 
payment  but  none  of  them  were  kept  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  make  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Suit  was  not  warranted  because 
there  is  nothing  on  which  levy  could  be 
made  if  a  judgment  was  obtained.  It  is 
said  that  devious  measures  are  resorted  to 
in  order  to  evade  obligations. 


Fifteen  men  were  found  guilty  in  a 
gigantic  mail  fraud  conspiracy  through 
the  sale  of  approximately  $5,000,000 
worth  of  worthless  stock  in  Rayon  Indus¬ 
tries  Corporation  during  1933  and  1934. 
Prison  sentences  and  fines  of  $15,018 
were  levied  on  the  “swindlers."  Clement 
FI.  Congdon,  publisher  and  president  of 
the  National  Investment  Transcript  and 
of  the  Sunday  Transcript  in  Philadelphia 
was  charged  with  building  up  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  readers  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving  them  and  received  a  sentence  of 
five  years.  The  National  Investment 
Transcript,  Inc.,  published  in  Camden 
was  described  as  a  “stock  market  tipster 
sheet,”  and  thousands  of  investors  were 
defrauded  through  the  advice  given  in  its 
columns.  The  publication  followed  the 
usual  tactics  of  tipster  sheets  by  push¬ 
ing  purchase  of  sound  securities  and 
when  confidence  was  established  organized 
the  Rayon  Industries  Corporation,  bought 
run-down  and  practically  worthless  plants 
and  sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stock 
in  the  corporation.  Salesmen  and  officers 
of  the  corporation  received  suspended  sen¬ 
tences  from  one  to  two  years  in  prison. 


I  received  from  R.  W.  Elsasser  of  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  200  Barred  Rock  chicks. 
The  next  morning  I  removed  22  dead 
from  brooder-house  and  they  continued  to 
die  very  rapidly  till  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  I  had  only  three  left.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mr.  Elsasser  asking  for  an  early 
adjustment  as  I  am  convinced  the  chicks 
had  no  vitality  from  the  start  but  I  can 
get  no  reply.  L.  L.  L. 

New  York. 

I  sent  a  money  order  of  $23.40,  plus  a 
credit  check  of  $12.60,  to  the  Cocolamus 
Poultry  Farm,  of  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  for  a 
shipment  of  300  Barred  Rocks,  supposed 
to  be  from  three  to  four  weeks  old.  I 
only  x-eceived  173  of  them,  and  a  letter 
from  H.  R.  Nace.  the  proprietor,  that  the 
following  week  I  would  receive  the  bal¬ 
ance.  I  have  never  received  them  and 
the  chicks  they  sent  me  were  nothing  but 
one  to  two  weeks  old  runts.  I  have  lost, 
as  it  is  now,  on  the  deal  as  the  chicks 
died  and  others  were  sickly.  Could  you 
help  to  get  back  what  they  owe  me?  I 
have  the  letters  and  the  money  order 
stub  as  proof  of  the  transaction,  w.  j.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Neither  R.  TV.  Elsasser  of  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa.,  nor  R.  II.  Nace,  of  the  Cocola¬ 
mus  Poultry  Farm.  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  made 
any  attempt  to  adjust  these  complaints 
and  we  publish  the  record  for  the  benefit 
of  our  other  readers.  Our  columns  are 
not  open  for  advertising  of  hatcheries  as 
indifferent  to  just  claims  as  the  above  let¬ 
ters  reveal.  All  the  hatcheries  represented 
in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  defi¬ 
nitely  trying  to  do  a  legitimate  business 
and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
the  millions  of  baby  chicks  that  are  sold 
it  is  surprising  that  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  is  so  comparatively  small.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  chicks  do  sometimes 
pick  up  diseases,  or  are  overheated,  or 
chilled  in  transit,  and  they  die  through  no 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  hatchery  and  in 
cases  of  this  kind  the  hatchery  does  not 
assume  responsibility.  It  is  the  custom 
of  hatcheries  to  guarantee  that  chicks 
will  reach  their  destination  alive,  but 
very  few  hatcheries  will  guarantee  that 
chicks  will  live  or  thrive  after  they  are  in 
the  customer’s  hands.  There  are  so  many 
different  things  that  may  cause  chicks  to 
die,  that  hatcheries  feel  they  cannot  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  chicks  that  die 
after  they  have  once  reached  the  cus¬ 
tomers. 

I  have  enrolled  in  the  Dr.  Schoeek 
Technical  Institute  of  Alton,  Ill.,  for  a 
training  course.  This  course  costs  $195 
for  which  I  pay  off  part  during  the  year. 
Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course,  this  institute  guarantees  me  a 
position  with  some  firm  in  a  city  to  which 
I  prefer  to  move.  I  would  like  to  know 
just  what  type  of  institution  this  is  and 
if  it  lives  up  to  placing  teachers  upon 
their  own  guarantee.  L.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Report  has  just  come  in  that  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  difficulties  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  C.  F.  Sehoeck,  who 
operated  correspondence  schools  called 
the  Midwest  Institute  and  the  Central 
Extension  University,  Alton,  Ill.,  and  the 
Mildred  Eleanor  Studios  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  now  had  indictments  filed  against 
him  and  32  of  his  salesmen  by  the  U.  S. 
Grand  Jury  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  charging 
use  of  the  mails  to  defraud.  The  indict¬ 
ment,  it  is  alleged,  covers  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  and  false  claims  by  salesmen 
as  to  the  postions  or  jobs  that  will  be  se¬ 
cured  for  the  graduates. 

I  would  never  give  up  The  R.  N.-Yr.  al¬ 
though  my  farming  days  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston  is  over.  We  all  like  a 
word  of  praise  at  times.  Allow  me  to  say 
your  Publisher's  Desk  alone  for  many 
people  is  worth  many  subscriptions. 

New  Hampshire.  S.  D.  p. 

Such  cordial  appreciation  gives  us  a 
new  impetus  and  we  appreciate  the  trou¬ 
ble  our  friend  has  taken  to  write  us.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  readers  realize  the 
help  of  a  word  of  approbation. 

Last  Fall  I  sold  some  hay  to  Gordon 
C.  Foster  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  for  which 
he  promised  to  pay  in  a  week.  The  bill 
is  $42.  He  doesn't  answer  when  I  write 
to  him.  Would  like  to  have  you  see  if 
you  can  get  this  for  me  as  I  need  it 
badly.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

Other  complaints  have  been  filed 
against  Mr.  Foster  and  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  the  accounts.  This 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  checking  up 
on  ratings  before  making  any  shipments 
and  following  up  promptly  if  payment  is 
delayed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Gene  Collins 
has  a  farm  stand  on  Sunrise  Highway 
near  Lynbrook.  Long  Island,  and  owes  me 
$14  for  cabbage.  For  several  months  he 
has  been  promising  to  pay  but  that  is  as 
far  as  he  gets.  Hope  you  will  succeed  in 
collecting  as  I  can  use  that  money. 

New  York.  G.  B. 

Every  effort  to  contact  Mr.  Collins  has 
been  futile.  Mail  addressed  to  him  is  re¬ 
turned  marked  “removed ;  address  un¬ 
known,’  ’and  the  record  is  published  to 
save  others  from  a  similar  loss. 


ENOUGH  milk  in  your  poultry  ration  means 
resistance  to  disease,  production  of  fine  large  eggs  at  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost  per  dozen.  It  means  more  vigor  in  breeding  stock,  in¬ 
creased  fertility  and  sturdier  chicks. 

You  can’t  get  these  milk  results  without  feeding  ENOUGH  MILK. 
And  remember  that  very  few  rations  now  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  to  be  fully  effective. 

The  only  way  to  be  SURE  of  feeding  enough  milk  is  to  add  it 
yourself.  The  best  form  to  use  is  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK. 
Eeed  it  daily  poured  over  your  regular  mash  or  grains.  It  heads 
off  troubles  and  losses — adds  to  your  profits. 

m  a  g a  aa  Semi-Solid  Chick  Milk  for  baby  chicks  and  turkey 

ALSO  poults* 

■■w  v  Semi-Solid  Emulsion  fortified  with  vitamins  A  and  D. 

Ask  your  Semi-Solid  dealer  or  write  for  literature  on  the  use  of 
these  products. 


In  convenient  drums  of 
50,  100  and  200  Ibsi 
for  the  smaller  flock 
owners.  In  standard 
500-lb.  barrels  for  the 
large  producer. 


Semi-Solid  Ruttermilfc 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 


You  are  SURE  when  you  order  Kerr's  lively  chicks  that 
they  will  live,  thrive  and  grow.  They  come  from  stock 
bred  to  lay  —  and  to  keep  on  laying.  Kerr  uses  all  scien¬ 
tific  safeguards  to  assure  your  profit.  Winnings  at  egg 
laying  contests  prove  conclusively  that  high  production 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  blood  lines  of  Kerr's  lively  chicks. 
Every  breeder  is  banded  and  blood-tested  every  year. 

Kerr's  Chicks  are  exceptionally  strong  —  careful  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  constant  watchword.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery  —  backed  by  29  years'  honest  dealing  with 
poultry  raisers.  We  have  all  popular  breeds.  Write  for 
FREE  Chick  Book,  prices,  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden;  N.  Y. — 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady.  East  Syracuse.  Kingston: 
Panna. — Lancaster,  Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyvi lie.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


Order  Early  and  Get  FREE  FEED  with 

WOLF  “Farmers'  Friend"  CHICKS 

Send  today  for  facta  on  how  you  can  make  more  money  the  year  around  with  Wolf 
“Farmer*'  Friend’'  Chick*.  Read  about  our  1 1  money-making  breeda  . .  .  read  how  our 
flock*  are  A.P.  A.  Inspected  and  Registered,  Blood  tea  ted  and  again  improved  with  R.O.P. 
breeding  stock  from  nationally-known  breeders  .  .  .  AND  GET  OUR  LOW  PRICES! 
Send  now  for  this  big,  handsome  Chick  Book  and  Calendar  showing  our  own  birds  in  ac¬ 
tual  color.  Order  3  weeks  early  and  get  first  two  weeks  feed  Free.  Send  Postcard  Today! 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Refietored  Purint-Fed 
Breeding  Flock*..  .Fed  for 

GREATER  LIVABILITY. 


Wu 


Send  flow-Handsome  fleui  1937 

CALEI1DAR  CATALOG  Thee 


STATE  SUPERVISED  STATE  BL00DTESTED 

GET  OUR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES  ON  1937  CHICKS 
NOW.  Big  Savings!  Large  Early  Order  Discounts! 
Free  Feed  With  Chicks! 

Hatches  year  round  —  mostly  15.000  weekly  —  400.000 
sold  last  season!  All  breeders  carefully  culled  to  pro¬ 
mote  vitality,  type  and  egg  production, 
TURKEY  POULTS  this  year  —  from  State  blood-tested 
and  supervised  breeders.  Get  our  prices.  Write  today. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  601  Fphrata,  Penna. 


New  Hampshires 

White  Leghorns 

•  • 

White  u 
Barred  Rocks 

•  ■ 

Bl.  u  Wh,  Giants 
Turkey  Poults 


The  Frankfort!  Hospital  School  Of  Nursing 

Offers  a  three-year  course  in  general  nursing  to  gradu¬ 
ates  of  accredited  high  schools  leading  to  eligibility  for 
registration.  Students  aro  admitted  In  February  and 
September.  For  further  information  apply  to — 

PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
Frankford  Hospital _ - _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Auto,  Diesel,  Aviation, 
Welding.  Earn  $35  00- 
$75.00  weekly.  8  weeks’ 
training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  Book  and  Special  Low  Tuition  offer. 
McSWEENY  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  62-37,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  or  Detroit. 


Real  lobs  Open 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  TRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St. _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Mew  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St- _ New  York,  N.  Y, 

Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
$1.00  for  190  page  book.  “First  Lessons  in 
Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription,  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Bos  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Tn«inc«  Cnaroc'  Unite*  scents ; snowshoes ; cam- 
1 1  dJIS,  .Midi  CS,  DdHNs  pieto  trapping  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  and  manage 
200 -acre  farm  in  Eastern  New  York  near 
large  city;  good  salary  with  commission;  state 
Iraining  and  experience  with  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8018,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EEE  MAN  to  assist  in  producing  extracted 
honey;  must  be  sober,  some  experience,  will¬ 
ing  and  well;  season  April-October;  give  refer¬ 
ences.  habits,  size,  age  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter;  room,  board  furnished.  LAVERN 
DEl’EAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT.  SINGLE,  college  trained, 
for  small  estate  or  country  home;  experienced 
in  care  of  stock,  grounds,  repairs;  a  clean,  re¬ 
liable,  well-bred  man  interested  in  a  position  of¬ 
fering  congenial  employment.  ADVERTISER 
3051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  middle-aged  experienced  mar¬ 
ried  dairymen;  salary  .$35  a  month  with  free 
house  and  garden;  if  a  real  experienced  fast 
hand  milker  willing  to  pay  more;  apply  or  write 
1o  THE  HOLLAND  DAIRY  .Pieter  Potb,  Prop., 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  must  be 
dry-hand  milker.  MAPI® 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


clean,  sober  and 
ROSE  DAIRY, 


HOUSEYVORKER,  GIRL  or  woman,  small  apart¬ 
ment,  2  adults,  1  child;  must  have  experience 
with  baby;  state  salary.  J.  G.  MILLER,  55 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MARKET  gardener,  30-45,  Long 
Island;  knows  up-to-date  methods  of  growing 
vegetables,  melons,  squash,  etc. ;  good  with 
farm,  carpenter  and  mechanical  tools;  drive 
car;  two  horses  and  cow;  help  Sundays  at  road- 
stand  during  growing  season;  permanent  job  and 
good  wages  to  sober,  efficient  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W ANTED — Farm-hand;  state  qualifications  and 
desired  wages  on  small  farm  in  first  letter. 
GERARD  COLVIN,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

GIRL.  CARE  child  3  years  old,  sleep  in,  light 
housekeeping;  $20.  MRS.  CHAS.  MENSI,  1654 
Paulding  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  single  cook  and  a  single  maid  to 
reside  on  farm;  good  wages,  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  3063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Resident. 

be  single.  25  to  45. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


farmer,  handyman;  must 
ADVERTISER  3064,  care 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  milk  2  cows,  general 
chores,  small  farm;  $12  per  month;  good 
home  for  willing  worker.  KLEIN,  R.  1,  Haw¬ 
ley,  Pa. 

- , - c 

WANTED  —  Farmer  on  shares;  fine  200-acre' 
dairy  farm,  25  miles  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
concrete  highway;  modern  house,  barn  equipped 
with  circulating  water  and  electricity:  excel¬ 
lent  money-making  opportunity  for  good  up-to- 
date  dairy  farmer.  Write,  CHAS.  NORTON, 
4044  N.  Prospect.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED — Girl,  or  woman,  to  help  with  house- 
work  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3069,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  about  19,  non-smoker  for  steady 
work  on  poultry  farm,  $20  per  month  and 

board.  —  - 

Yorker. 


on 

ADVERTISER 


3070,  care  Rural  Ncw- 


GEN1LEMAN,  STRONG,  educated,  refined, 

1  rotestant,  forty  to  fifty-five,  to  work  in  pay- 
ing  poultry  business,  live  and  help  in  home  with 

Sn  t1wlys?isa'!,,led  gentleman  and  daughter.  L.  F. 
SHAW,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED,  experienced,  for  small 
Grade  A  pasteurizing  bottling  plant;  must  be 
capable  of  performing  all  duties  in  a  very  sani¬ 
tary  manner;  also  one  route  salesman  and  one 
farm-hand:  must  be  first-class  dry-lmnd  milker 
ADVERTISER.  3072,  care  Rural  New  Yorker 

HOUSEYVORKER.  NEAT,  reliable,  young  won, 

an,  fond  of  children,  country  raised  preferred- 
per  month;  reference.  ADVERTISER  3073’ 
<  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$20 


URL, 

1700 


light 

C'rotona 


houseworker.  Write  KANTER, 
Pk.  East,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  '  must  lie  able 
answer  phone  in  doctor’s  home.  MRS.  FRAh 
.1.  SCHWARTZ,  3  S.  Madison  Ave.,  Spri 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


job 


er;  gardener,  liandy-man,  drive  car; 
cottage,  modern  house,  family  of  two; 
location  20  miles  Brattleboro;  permanent 
year  round;  two  weeks’  vacation,  pay;  state  a 
experience,  nationality,  references,  wages; 
not  apply  unless  certain  happy  in  deep  count 
interview.  JOHN  ANDREWS,  East  Dover,  Vt. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  middle-t 
single:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  LL 
DECKER,  Tunkliannock,  Pa. 


HOUSEWORKER,  OCCASIONAL  care  of 
children,  Westchester  County,  thirty  i 
from  New  York,  forty  dollars.  Reply  to  Ri 
401.  One  Hundred  East  Forty-second  St.. 
York,  giving  experience  and  references. 


POULTRY  MAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  bro< 
chicks;  good  home;  state  wages,  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  128,  Madison,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  with  poultry 
enoe:  initiative  appreciated;  send  ref* 
first  letter.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fairport, 


N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager  on  200-acre  f 
must  be  experienced  in  raising  Grade  1 
eorn  and  oats,  practical  experience  of  ge: 
farming  and  maintenance;  state  qualifiea 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3081,  care  I 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Sober  man.  good  milker,  driver, 
I  hamster;  $20,  room  and  board.  SHINDLER, 
Star  Route,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


.'ANTED — Man  to  help  owner  on  poultry  farm; 
$25  a  month,  room  and  board.  CHAS.  STU- 
PENSIiY,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  general  farm, 
around,  sober;  board,  room,  laundry,  s 
biece  of  ground  for  crop;  state  wages.  HOW¬ 
ARD  BRIDDELLE,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  congenial  home, 
laundry  sent  out;  two  boys  school  age,  baby 
year  old;  own  room.  ADVERTISER  3084,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  good  home 
girl,  $5  per  week;  home  life.  W. 
STON,  Short  niils,  N.  J. 


for  young 
D.  FREE- 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  who  would  want 
a  good  home  rather  than  high  wages,  to  as¬ 
sist  with  work  on  a  farm;  man,  good  milker  and 
teamster:  woman,  neat,  help  care  of  small 
child.  BOX  254,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Cook,  houseworker,  no  laundry;  three 
cows,  chickens,  lawns,  kitchen,  garden;  all 
conveniences;  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey; 
mile  from  village;  situation  permanent,  avail¬ 
able  immediately;  photograph,  references,  expe¬ 
rience  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 

3089,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  WHO  can  cook  and  do  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  two  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  one 
who  can  drive  a  car  preferred ;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  own  room  and  bath  in  good  home; 
state  age,  qualifications  and  recommendations; 
wages  $30  monthly  and  board.  ADVERTISER 

3090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  YYOMAN.  cheerful,  capable  cook,  house¬ 
keeper;  three  in  family:  $40  monthly;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3091,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  housework,  small  family.  Annlv 
MRS.  OSIAS,  333  East  Allendale  Avenue,  Al¬ 
lendale,  N.  J.  Telephone  Allendale  3474. 


WANTED — Married  man  for 
farm  near  Albany.  N.  Y  - 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3092, 
Yorker. 


fruit  and  general 
experience,  refer- 
eare  Rural  New- 


OFFER  PERMANENT  farm  home  to  homeless 
woman  in  return  for  helping  with  housework. 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  3095. 


IIOUSEYY  ORKER,  PLAIN  cooking  for  profes¬ 
sional  couple;  Sunday  off;  good  home,  $30 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  3098,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEYVORKER,  white,  sleep 
$40  month;  references  required;  state 
MRS.  BRADY,  548  W.  164th  St.,  New 
City. 


in, 

age. 

Y'ork 


YVANTED — Single,  elderly  experienced  man  for 

small  farm;  cows,  chickens,  do  chores,  gener- 
ally  useful,  wages  $20.  CLOVER  niLLS  FARM, 
Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man, 
drive  team,  milk  cows; 
age,  experience,  wages, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


general  farm  work, 
in  first  letter  state 
ADVERTISER  3099, 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  farm  in  Eastern 
New  York,  familiar  with  dairying,  orchard, 
sheep,  hogs,  Alfalfa,  corn,  tractor;  agricultural 
school  graduate  preferred:  state  salary  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  ADVERTISER  3100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER, 
end  of  5  years 
moiid,  N.  H. 


WOMAN.  38-50,  $4  week; 

$300.  MR.  CRON  AN,  Ray- 


W  AN  TED — All-around  farm-hand,  truck  driver. 
AD\  ERTISER  3101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  general  farm  work  on  dairy 
farm:  Protestant,  good  milker,  teamster;  $25 
monthly,  bonus,  room,  board.  GEORGE  GASS 
Lafayette,  N.  J. 

APRIL  1  35-cow  dairy  farm  requiring  clean 
wholesome  farm-experienced  family,  3  milkers, 
son  helper;  husband  capable  full  responsibility 
dairy  and  farm  work;  $65  per  month,  house, 
milk,  garden,  wood  sawed;  cash  bonus  at  end 
of  year;  write  details  and  references.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  ,1.  LITTLE,  Sussex,  N.  .1. 


WANTED— Reliable  night  poultryman  for  large 
broiler  plant  six  nights  week,  salary  forty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
3107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  ON  LARGE  dairy  farm,  single  man, 
around  30  years;  who  is  good  milker  and  has 
some  feeding  experience,  for  herdsman’s  assist¬ 
ant:  wages  $40  per  month  and  board:  give  age 
height,  weight  and  character  and  ability  refer- 
em-es.  Al)\  ERTISER  3109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN  ED  IN  REFINED  country  borne,  two 
adults,  woman  around  40  years,  for  position, 
housekeeper,  cook  and  general  work:  wages  $50 
per  month;  good  place  for  right  person;  give 
character  and  ability  references  and  detailed  in- 
formation  regarding  experience.  ADVERTISER 
3110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  Farm  Long  Island,  three  tliou- 

sand  layers,  can  offer  good  position  and  home 
to  inan  who  understands  poultry  business  from 
A  to  Z;  must  have  long  experience  and  good 

'V, .  "V*  lH:r,  M>I>ly.  CARL  STONE, 

07  35th  St.,  Brooklyn,- N,  X, 


<■  }  Situations  Wanted  J 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  30;  past  employers 
Minor  C.  Keith,  Kerr  Chickeries.  ADVER- 

TISER  2998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

o 

i  POULTRYMAN, '  SUCCESSFUL  record,  desires 
position,  manager,  superintendent;  expert  in- 
o  cubation,  brooding,  egg  production,  broilers, 
roasters,  sanitation,  disease  control;  married,  no 
’  children;  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State  pre- 
.  ferred.  ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

}  ORCHARD  MANAGER,  two  years’  college  train¬ 

ing,  10  years  practical  experience,  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3017,  care  Rural 

J  New-Yorker. 

s  — - - - - 

J;  CHRISTIAN  BUSINESS  man,  experienced  in 
buying,  selling,  traffic,  accounting,  tax  work, 
management,  age  32.  married,  desires  learn 
farming;  life’s  ambition;  hatchery,  dairy  or 
general;  valuable  to  farm  business  that  could 
pay  $80  monthly  and  keep.  ADVERTISER  3048, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  graduate,  experi- 
.  enced,  single,  well-bred,  ambitious,  interested 
in  position  with  reliable  employer  who  will  ap- 
predate  results;  one  willing  to  work  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3052, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

—  

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  desires  rural  school, 
A-l  references.  KATHRYN  REID,  South  Lin¬ 
coln,  Mass. 

MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3057, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  YVANTED  in  East:  college  graduate, 

8  years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  laboratory 
and  dairy  plant  work:  qualified  field  inspector, 

2  years’  office  experience:  excellent  references 
ADY'ERTISER  3000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  50,  15  YEARS’  creamery  experience,  de¬ 
sires  dairy  house  work  on  farm  retailing  own 
milk;  can  make  butter,  pasteurize,  test,  handle 
ice  machine  and  boiler,  do  small  repairs:  clean, 
sober,  steady;  prefer  to  board  self.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  foreman, 
middie -aged  man,  with  son  22  years;  best  of 
references:  dairying,  fruit,  poultry.  HARRY 
BURCH,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  36,  YVITH  son  16,  chauffeur,  handy  at 
carpentering,  etc.,  poultry,  farm  experience; 
salary  secondary.  ADVERTISER  3067,  care  i 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ' 

FARM-HAND,  CARPENTER,  mason,  handy- 
man,  over  60,  sober,  no  tobacco,  German- 
American,  healthy,  strong,  wants  steady  work  1 
small  place.  MIK.  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  AND  SON,  experienced  fruit  growers,  t 
seek  paying  proposition;  shares,  wages;  fruit’ 
dairy,  poultry.  CHAS.  GENUNG.  208  East  Post  1 
Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  2  years’  experience,  desires  work  * 
on  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  3075,  care  - 

Rural  New-Yorker.  f 

POSITION.  COOK.  KIMBLE,  17  Clift  St.  a 
Mystic,  Conn.  a 

FARM  MANAGER,  experienced,  who  can  make  d 
.  *arm  pay,  wants  to  connect  with  party  build- 
mg  a  purebred  herd  (dairy  or  beef  cattle),  2 
poultry  and  swine;  crop  rotation,  etc.;  salary 
and  share  combination;  A-l  references;  New  t 
Jersey  or  Maryland  preferred.  ADVERTISER  I 
3074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man  wants  work  on 
estate;  long  experience  in  property  up-keep,  h 
mechanics,  carpentry,  painting,  piping,  electric  t 
repairs,  lawns  and  gardens;  references,  strict  ) 
reliability.  C.  R.  TALLCOT,  78  Pinewoods  Ave.,  - 
Troy,  N.  Y.  p 

SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  Cornell  man,  best  2 
poultry  judge  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Poultry  f 
Judging  Contest  1935,  wishes  position  on  poultry  I 
or  dairy  farm;  good  habits;  best  references.  AD-  - 
VERTISER  3077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  E 

SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  private  es-  $ 
tale,  hunting  lodge,  <amp.  practical  in  man-  r 
agement  of  lady  or  gentleman’s  place;  landscape  — 
construction  work,  making  of  new  gardens  1 
lawns,  grading,  roads,  wood’s  drives,  farm’ 
dairy;  wife  would  act  as  housekeeper,;  over-  p 
seer,  care  for  owner’s  house  in  absence,  open  C 
and  close;  English,  Scotch,  thoroughly  compe-  — 
ten,  willing,  obliging,  industrious;  furnished  E 
cottage;  drives  car;  up  or  YVesteru  States  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  open  for  engagement  March  1  or  to  suit  b 
employer;  first-class  place  only;  further  informa-  b 
tion^  apply  MANAGER,  Box  233,  Larchmont,  8 

- - - - - — - - -  \ 

AT  BIBEJITY  — Farm  or  estate  working  man¬ 
ager;  share  or  salary  basis;  family  of  five  (3 
workers);  experience;  all  vegetables,  grains 
and  forage;  greenhouse,  fruit,  all  poultry,  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  etc.;  handle  all  motorized  equip¬ 
ment;  soil  conservation  and  erosion  work.  WAL¬ 
LACE,  137-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  ' N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  THOROUGHLY  understands 
battery  work,  capable  of  assuming  full  respon¬ 
sibility  of  feeding,  caponizing,  breeding  and 
broilers  for  market.  ADVERTISER  3112,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  19  years  old,  wants  work  on  pri- 
_  vate  estate  to  work  at  anything;  have  driver’s 
license;  can  furnish  good  references.  DAVID 
BROUGH,  Box  308,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 

and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise;  43  years  of  age.  married,  no 
family,  efficient,  economical,  dependable  up-to- 
date  and  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  3079,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSniONS.  YY  ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  bad  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  C.  L.  Goodling,  Dean,  Farm 
Pa. 


School, 


YOUNG  MAN.  24,  some  poultry  experience,  de¬ 
sires  job  poultry  farm:  $15  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  YVORKING  manager,  profitable  nione- 
tary  results;  salary:  shares.  ADY'ERTISER 
3082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  YVANTED  as  working  farm  manager 
or  caretaker;  married,  no  children;  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  excellent  references;  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3085,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  age  30,  experienced,  re- 
liable,  desires  work  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm. 
C.  G.  GREENLEES,  216  Seamou  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  work  boarding-house  or 
home;  references.  ADVERTISER  3088,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  25,  SINGLE,  experience  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  dependable,  good  hand  or  machine 
milker;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  FARMER,  married,  experienced 
with  apples,  capable  taking  charge;  cottage, 
privileges;  references.  ADVERTISER  3096,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERY1 AN-AMERICAN  YVOMAN,  middle-aged  de¬ 
sires  position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
3105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  YVELL-RECOMMENDED,  wish  posi¬ 
tion;  cook,  waitress,  houseworker;  gardener, 
carpentry,  repairs,  poultry,  drive,  generally 
handy.  GEORGE  BROYVNELL,  212  Plane  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  herdsman, 
world’s  record,  reference,  capable,  caretaker, 
gardener,  poultryman,  single,  American,  sober, 
active;  state  wages.  CHAPMAN,  837  Main  St.. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  farm  school 
graduate,  best  references;  capable  of  taking 
full  eharge.  E.  FUNK,  510  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  with  New  York  chauffeur’s 
license,  wishes  position  as  poultryman,  gar¬ 
dener,  caretaker;  previous  experience;  handv 
with  tools;  temperate;  reference.  EDYVARD 
HAYES,  118  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22  years  old,  desires  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  willing  to  work  at  anything;  have 
driver’s  license:  can  furnish  good  references. 
TRY  KACSIR,  Box  296,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


’ONE  MASON  wants  brick,  cement  work,  all 
stone  houses  built;  carpenter,  repair  work. 
JOHN  NICHOLLS,  70  Homestead  Ave.,  Holyoke. 
Mass. 


ARM  MANAGER  desires  negotiation  for  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  farm  large  enough,  if  properly  su- 
ervised.  would  warrant  good  income;  reliable 
iferences  from  present  employer  and  veterina- 
an;  salary  basis.  GEORGE  YV.  SAGER,  Pi- 
ersville.  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


3  ACRES.  NORTH  Florida,  well  improved, 
complete  with  stock  and  tools.  J.  YVALDS- 
lURGER,  Montieello,  Florida. 


OR  SALE — Peach  orchard.  35  acres  in  bear¬ 
ing,  5,000  bushels  harvested  last  season:  L 
dies  from  hard  road,  2%  miles  north  of  Gettys- 
urg.  B.  E.  BENNER,  Fairfield,  Pa. 


OR  SALE. — 30-acre  poultry  farm.  State  road. 
%  mile  to  town:  electric,  gas,  good  buildings; 
rice  $7,000.  JONATHAN  BENNER,  Quaker- 
>wn.  Pa. 

50-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment;  barn  100x40.  6-room  house  with  bath 
nd  toilet;  running  spring  water  both  in  house 
nd  barn;  concrete  floor,  35-head  cow  bind,  land, 
ently  rolling,  tractor  worked;  terms  for  all 
etails  write  BOX  1174,  Ulysses,  Pa. 


-ACRE  YVASHINGTON  County  dairy  farm, 
houses  and  barns,  running  water;  ideal  loca- 
t:  $45  per  acre.  E.  A.  HOYVARD,  Eagle 
Ige,  N.  Y. 


ICE  PLACE,  about  three  acres,  in  YVellsboro. 
Pa. ;  good  house,  poultry-houses  for  thousand 
ens,  brooder  houses  and  equipment;  $3,500 
ikes  all;  for  particulars  write  ROSS  BAILEY, 
(ansfield,  Pa. 


OR  SALE — S-room  house  near  Milford.  Conn., 
on  a  knoll  with  good  view;  4  acres  rich  land, 
-car  garage  and  large  poultry-house;  seventy- 
ve  hundred  dollars.  ADY'ERTISER  3049,  care 


ASTERN  NEYV  YORK  dairy  farm,  150  acres, 
large  house  and  barns,  15  stock;  near  city: 
?,500  cash  plus  small  mortgage.  COPPING. 
.  F.  D.  3,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


L3-ACRE  CHEMUNG  Talley  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  macadam  road,  nearby  market;  gas  lease 
ays  taxes;  $3,000,  half  cash.  T.  E.  CULVER, 
hemung,  N.  Y. 


EAUTIFUL  S-ROOM  residence,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  2-car  garage,  large  poultry-house, 
arn;  close  to  two  resort  lakes;  an  exceptional 
ay;  low  priced.  ADVERTISER  3053,'  care 
ural  New-Yorker. 


ONEY  MAKING  New  York  State  165-acre 
grade  A  dairy  farm;  river  frontage,  new  build¬ 
ings,  modern  improvements,  three  houses,  ideal 
location  for  large  family  or  country  estate;  55' 
miles  New  York  City;  will  produce  purchase 
price  in  three  years;  $12,000  cash,  balance 
terms.  ADY  ERTISER  3054,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  farm,  about  70  acres 
75  miles  from  New  York  City  on  Route  209: 
one  large  8-room  house  with  all  improvements; 
one  5-room  house  with  improvements;  new  dairy 
barn  50x36  and  silo;  hook-up  for  19  cows;  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water  in  barn;  new  chicken  coops  for 
400  layers;  practically  all  level  land  with  two 
streams  of  water  running  through;  farm  fully 
stocked ;  is  cows,  team  horses,  400  chickens, 
and  all  tools  and  equipment  necessary  to  operate 
farm;  price  reasonable  and  easy  terms.  YY’. 
RACINE,  YY’estbrookville,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  DAIRYMAN  would  like  to  rent  farm 
with  stock,  equipped  carry  20  cows  first  April. 
ADY  ERTISER  3055.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Farm  of  200  acres  or  more  stocked 
and  tools  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  or  South 
era  New  York  State  in  exchange  for  citv 
property  in  the  best  residential  section  of  El 
mira.  Address  ADVERTISER  3058,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Orange  County  farm,  140  acres. 

good  pasture  and  barns  for  40  cows.  YVrite 
ADVERTISER  3059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 88-aere  farm,  8-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia;  bargain; 
$3,000.  B.  AMMAN,  R.  1,  Box  89,  Pennsburg. 

YV  ANTED  —  Gas  station,  road-stand  for  rent. 

option  to  buy  cheap,  on  main  highway,  North¬ 
western  Connecticut.  ADY'ERTISER  3062  .-art 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-ACRE  FARM  (good  for  poultry,  etc.),  6- 
room  house.  State  highway,  Holbrook,  I.  ] 
niles  from  New  York;  (send  for  photo). 
FUEHRER,  87-24  168th  Place,  Jamaica 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CO 

R. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  95. 
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ELMER  H.WENE 

Three  years  Manager  New  Jersey  State  Expe¬ 
rimental  Station  Poultry  Research  Farm;  5 
years  Manager  New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
tests;  Past  President  of  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Past  President  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Association:  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 
Now  elected  by  the  commonwealth  of  New  Jersey  as 
‘Kepresentative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  pledged  to  devote  every  effort  to^ 
furthering  the  interests  of  agriculture  _ 
in  Washington. 


Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant  in  the  East  today,  will  duplicate  Wene  chick  production  for  1937. 
Wene  custodiers  have  increased  by  the  thousands  annually,  forcing  us  to  increase  our  production  until  today 
it  is  the  largest  in  the  East.  This  unparalleled  growth  is  due  to  THREE  things.  1.  A  breeding  program  which 
no  other  plai  it  has  duplicated.  This  program  was  instituted  to  produce  chicks  which  the  most  exacting  com¬ 
mercial  bus|iess  poultryman  would  welcome  for  the  production  of  graded  eggs  and  Number  One  quality 
broilers  andj  roasters.  The  extra-profits  from  premiums  resulting  from  this  superior  breeding  have  also  been 
shared  by  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  raise  poultry  as  a  money-making  sideline.  2.  Healthy,  easily 
raised,  quiep-maturing  chicks  AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE.  3.  Ability  to  supply  chicks  365  days  of  the  year. 

est  BREEDING  INSTITUTION  EAST  t°hfe  ALLEGHENIES 

ING  to  the  PRODUCER  of  FINE  TABLE  EGGS  and  FANCY  TABLE  FOWL 

PROSPEROUS  CUSTOMERS  in  New  England.  N.  Y„  N.  J.,  PEHHL  DEL..  MD„  OHIO.  IND.,  VIRGINIAS  and  CAROLINAS 

(Breeding  for  FANCY  QUALITY  is  the  reason.  For  1937,  even  MORE  OFFICIAX  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  SIRES  MATED 
TO  HEN  BREEDERS  will  be  used  than  ever  before  —  more  than  by  any  other  Eastern  plant.  The  choicest  200  to  300  official  24-ounce 
per  dozen  eggs  or  better  bloodlines.  WENE  1937  Super  Matings  will  represent  16  years  concentration  of  the  best  breeding  from 
the  premier  official  egg-laying  contest  bloodlines,  chosen  from  Elmer  H.  Wene’s  study  as  Laying  Contest  Manager  of  over  100  leading 

American  strains  in  10  different  breeds.  Along  with  the  finest  bloodlines  whose  reputa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  at  the  national  Egg  Laying  Contests,  we  have  our  own  Contest 
Records  to  demonstrate  OFFICIALLY  that  WENE  breeding  is  distinguished  breeding. 
WENE  AVERAGE  CONTEST  RECORDS  have  always  ranked  well  above  the  average 
of  the  nation’s  great  breeders  represented  in  the  contests.  WENE  official  egg  size  for 
1936  in  OFFICIAL  COMPETITION  averaged  over  24  ounces  and  25  ounces  per  dozen, 
respectively  for  ALL  PULLET-YEAR  EGGS. 
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LARGE  ENOUGH  to  make 

THE  PROGRESS  IN  BREEDING 
NECESSARY  FOR  SUCCESS... 

Actual  EXTRA-PROFITS  tell  the  story.  Susan  Martin,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  “Pullets 
started  laying  at  4%  months;  were  laying  60%  at  6  months;  and  at  7  months,  76%  were 
laying  LARGE  PREMIUM  EGGS.  I  started  to  sell  PREMIUM  eggs  September  26th, 
sold  140  dozen  eggs  during  October  at  three  to  five  cents  per  dozen  MORE  than  the  regular 
egg  prices."  H.  M.  Krinsky:  “I  have  had  altogether  6,700  (Rhode  Island  Red)  chicks, 
buying  these  in  lots  of  1,500  each  week.  At  10  weeks,  I  sold  broilers  that  weighed  from 
1Yi  to  3  lbs.  At  16  weeks,  the  birds  had  gained  weight  of  6  lbs.  At  5}4  months,  the  flock 
was  laying  LARGE ,  uniform  eggs  of  very  high  quality.  Due  to  the  quality  and  size,  I 
have  received  from  2c  to  6c  premium.  Up  to  date,  I  have  paid  all  my  expenses  and  have 
cleared  75c  per  bird."  Fancy  quality  broilers  are  no  accident — breeding  does  it.  Read 
what  Mr.  Isador  Hall,  New  Jersey,  says:  “I  have  had  unusual  success  with  the  broiler 
chicks  I  have  purchased  from  WENE  Chick  Farms.  Have  had  only  about  2%  mortality. 
Since  last  January,  I  have  put  out  18,000  chicks,  including  Wyan-Rocks,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  At  least  one-half  these  birds  average  four  pounds  in  14  weeks.  They 
dress  out  fine  with  yellow  skin  and  nice  plump  breasts  and  ARE  ALWAYS  IN  GREAT 
DEMAND  BY  DEALERS.” 

LARGE  ENOUGH  to  make 

THE  INVESTMENT  TO  ADVANCE 
HEALTH  STANDARDS  .  .  . 

ELEVEN  consecutive  years  bloodtesting,  some  as  many  as  two  and  three  times  a  year, 
shows  up  in  results.  Read  what  WENE  customers  say  about  WENE  livability,  not  only 
in  the  chicks  but  the  matured  fowl:  Maurice  .Page,  New  York:  “Thanks  to  WENE 
Chicks.  They  helped  us  pay  the  doctor  and  pay  our  hired  help;  only  300  birds,  200  White 
Leghorns  and  100  New  Hampshire  Reds,  and  we  averaged  around  150  eggs  per  day  almost 
all  winter.  No  lights,  no  heat,  and  not  one  frozen  comb  and  today  they  are  the  picture 
of  health.  Sunday  I  collected  200  eggs  from  266  birds.”  Irene  C.  Bird,  Pennsylvania: 
“I  bought  132  Red-Rock  chicks  on  September  26th.  Just  five  weeks  later  had  chicks 
weighing  1  lb.  2  oz.  each.  They  feathered  more  quickly  than  any  other  chicks  I  ever  had. 
Look  more  like  young  turkeys  instead  of  chicks.  Am  more  than  pleased." 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  A  east 

1,500,000  EGGS  at  a  SINGLE  SETTING 
to  INSURE  RELIABLE  SERVICE  .  . . 

No  order  too  small  or  too  large.  We  are  right  at  your  back  door.  Within  a  few  hours 
from  the  time  WENE  CHICKS  leave  VINELAND,  they  are  at  YOUR  post  office,  in  the 
pink  of  tiptop  condition.  The  largest-scale  buyers  of  chicks  acknowledge  WENE  CHICK 
FARMS  as  the  dependable  year-round  institution  for  breeding  and  sendee.  S.  J.  Shelen, 
[New  York,  writes:  “For  the  past  seven  years,  I  have  bought  over  40,000  chicks.  Your 
chicks  develop  early  and  ready  for  broiler  stage  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  others  I  have 
ever  had.  The  pullets  at  3J^  months  look  like  6-months-old  pullets." 

WENE  CHICK  FARIVISf  Dept.  500CHI,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  5000-A, 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Send  your  FREE  CATALOG  BIG  EARLY 
ORDER  DISCOUNTS,  without  obligation  to  me. 
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W e  will  mail 
our  NEW  1937 
FARMERS’  AL¬ 
MANAC  FREE  to 
every  reader  on 
request.  Mark  X 
here  □  if  desired. 
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«T.  C.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  V. 


Good  Spread  of  White  Leghorns,  Worth  Looking  at  and  Worth  Having 
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k  ECONOMY  A 


GRIP  TIRES 


IN  TIME  . . .  25%  IN  FUEL 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 


UST  as  Harvey  S.  Firestone  pioneered  and 
developed  the  balloon  tire  for  cars,  trucks 
and  buses,  and  rubbeivtcvmetal  parts  to  reduce  vibration 
in  automobiles,  he  has  developed  the  Ground  Grip 
Tire  for  farm  use,  making  rubber  serve  the  farmer  as 


FOR  CARS 

FOR  TRUCKS 

4.40/4.50-21  . 

$10.05 

30x5  H.D . 

$26.90 

4.75/5.00-19  . 

.  10.90 

32x6  Truck  Type 

35.00 

5.25/5.50-17  . 

.  13.55 

32x6  H.D . 

45.85 

5.25/5.50-18  . 

.  13.75 

34x7  H.D . 

61.60 

6.00-16 . 

.  15-35 

6.00-20 . 

21.45 

HEAVY 

DUTY 

6.50-20 . 

27.85 

4.40/4.50-21  . 

.$12.60 

7.00-20 . 

36.9© 

4.75/5.00-19  . 

.  13.60 

7.50-20 . 

44.55 

5.25/5.50-17  . 

.  16.10 

7.50-24 . 

49.40 

6.00-16 . 

.  18.20 

8.25-20 . 

62.40 

6.00-19 . 

.  19*60 

8.25-24 . 

69.30 

FOR  TRACTORS 


5.00-15.. 

...$11.45 

7.50-36 _ 

$52.35 

5.50-16. . 

...  12.20 

8.25-36 _ 

.  62.80 

6.00-16.. 

...  13.65 

8.25-40 _ 

•  72.70 

6.00-20.  . 

. ..  16.10 

9.00-10 _ 

.  32.80 

7.50-10.  . 

. ..  23.60 

9.00-24 _ 

.  62.30 

7.50-16. . 

...  17-75 

9.00-28 _ 

.  68.70 

7.50-18.. 

...  19.25 

9.00-36 _ 

.  81.50 

7.50-20.  . 

...  23.65 

11.25-24.... 

•  73.40 

7.50-24.  . 

...  33.05 

12.75-28 - 

.106.35 

OTHER  SIZES  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 


it  was  made  to  serve  transportation  and  industry. 

“Harvey  S«  Firestone  puts  the  farm  on  rubber”  is 
not  only  a  familiar  statement  to  all  farmers*  but  it  is  the 
greatest  contribution  to  farming  since  the  introduction 
of  power  machinery. 

Mr.  Firestone  realized  that  for  Ground  Grip  Tires 
to  be  practical  and  economical,  they  must  give  better 
traction  in  all  kinds  of  weather  —  save  time,  fuel  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  farm  machinery  up-keep.  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  will  save  you  25%  on  fuel  costs,  do 
the  work  25%  faster,  make  all  farm  work  easier.  You 
produce  more,  at  less  cost  —  that’s  the  way  to  more 
profitable  farming.  Still  further  economy  is  achieved 
by  the  Firestone  Demountable  Rim  and  cut-down 
wheel  program,  whereby  only  a  few  sizes  of  Ground 
Grip  Tires  are  needed  for  equipping  all  wheeled  farm 


HARVEY  S.  FIRESTONE  DEVELOPED 
A  NEW  ECONOMICAL  TIRE  FOR 
HIGHWAY  USE 


T'ire$tonc 

STANDARD 

Here  is  a  tire  built  of 
first-quality  materials 
by  skilled  workmen 
especially  for  farmers 
who  want  a  safe, 
dependable  tire  for 
their  cars  and  trucks  at 
a  low  price. 


implements. 

Now,  before  spring  plowing  starts,  see  your  nearest 
Firestone  Implement  Dealer,  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or 
Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  and  put  your 
farm  on  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires,  “the  greatest 
traction  tires  ever  built.”  When  ordering  your  new 
car,  truck,  tractor  or  any  wheeled  farm  implement 
specify  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks — tvith  Margaret 
Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Netivork 


Copyright  1937,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Bird  Sanctuary  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  Christmas  Bird  Census 
taken  at  Locust  Lodge  Bird  Sanctuary 
showed  22  varieties  and  a  total  of  about 
2,575  birds ;  this  is  estimated  naturally, 
j  where  the  birds  in  a  flock  are  counted  as 
it  is  impossible  to  get  an  actual  count  in 
many  cases. 

The  list  follows:  3  brown  creepers  (on 
locust  tree  in  front  yard)  ;  5  flocks 
crows  (estimated  GOO)  ;  the  sentinel  for 
3  flocks  took  the  same  tree  for  observa¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  tall  locust  tree  on  the 
south  side  of  the  dooryard  which  com¬ 
mands  a  full  view  from  its  top  of  the  big 
meadow  below  the  house,  and  away  to  the 
Round  Top  Hill  on  the  west,  besides  a 
good  view  of  all  traffic  over  the  county 
road ;  any  human  sentinel  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  spot  for  that  particular 
job ;  the  sentinels  for  the  other  three 
flocks  chose  the  tall  mammoth  oak  near 
the  top  of  the  hillside  in  the  pasture  lot, 
which  also  commands  a  view  of  a  large 
territory;  2  flocks  of  chickadees  (esti¬ 
mated  200)  ;  evidently  these  have  taken 
up  their  residence  here  for  the  Winter  for 
we  see  them  daily  (or  else  the  flocks  we 
see  are  others,  but  they  are  so  tame  we 
think  they  are  the  same)  ;  4  flickers 
(called  by  some  “high  holes”  on  account 
of  their  high  holes  on  tree  trunks)  ;  6 
“chicken  hawks”  or  red-tailed  hawks,  all 
in  a  flock  and  chased  by  a  flock  of  crows ; 
300  purple  grackles  (some  of  these  live  in 
the  side  of  the  house  under  the  eaves 
where  there  is  a  hole  in  a  clapboard) 
this  hole  is  left  for  them  and  they  use  it 
every  year ;  G  bronze  grackles ;  2  blue- 
jays;  G  slate-colored  juncos;  8  white¬ 
breasted  nuthatches ;  2  screech  owls 

(seen  at  dusk  flying  from  the  top  of  a 
big  maple,  near  the  barn,  over  into  the 
woodlands;  30  wild  pigeons  (which  live 
in  the  big  barn)  ;  4  pheasants  that  live 
in  the  maple  sap  bush  swamp  lot;  4 
partridge  on  top  of  the  rocky  ledge  which 
gave  the  name  of  Locust  Ledge  to  the 
sanctuary;  30  robins,  all  of  them  together 
and  “bobbing  along”  on  the  ground ;  2 
song  sparrows ;  2  tree  sparrows ;  30 
barn  sparrows  (these  live  in  the  long 
shed  near  the  barn;  3  flocks  of  starlings 
(estimated  750)  ;  4  flocks  of  snow  birds 
(estimated  GOO)  ;  4  downy  woodpeckers 
on  big  trees  in  yard ;  2  woodcock  in  the 
woodlands;  a  flock  of  quail  were  heard 
but  not  seen  as  they  called  “bob  white” 
and  we  heard  the  peculiar  shriek  of  the 
“shikepoke”  (so  called  here)  which  is  the 
American  bittern,  in  the  big  swamp. 

We  heard  a  fox  bark  four  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day;  we  heard  dogs  chasing  ani¬ 
mals  and  baying,  several  times;  we  saw 
but  one  deer  and  that  stood  on  top  of 
Round  Top  like  a  statue  for  a  second 
before  it  bounded  away  over  the  hilltop 
and  out  of  sight;  we  saw  three  red  squir¬ 
rels;  one  was  on  the  woodshed  roof  char¬ 
tering  to  the  poultry ;  the  two  others  were 
chasing  gray  squirrels  on  the  white  rock 
ledge ;  there  were  five  rabbits  near  tin- 
big  grapevine  during  one  hour  just  after 
sunrise  time;  two  gray  squirrels  worked 
hard  at  building  a  nest  in  the  hollow 
maple  in  the  front  yard;  it  was  quite  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  them  fill  their  mouths 
with  the  fallen  leaves  and  then  carry 
them  up  the  tree  trunk ;  four  other  gray 
squirrels  came  after  the  heap  of  hickory 
nuts  that  were  put  in  the  orchard  near 
the  house  for  them ;  three  field  mice  were 
seen  near  a  brook ;  a  rat  was  seen  near 
the  corn  crib ;  a  skunk  was  noted  by  its 
odor  from  afar  but  was  unseen  ;  tracks  of 
both  muskrat  and  mink  were  found  along 
the  brook  near  the  county  bridge;  several 
caterpillars  of  the  dark  red  and  black 
variety  were  seen;  flies,  millers  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  were  seen;  Flit,  the  butterfly  that 
was  hatched  from  its  cocoon,  died  day 
before  Christmas  after  living  three 
months  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  and 
two  more  butterflies  were  hatched  out 
Christmas  Day.  E.  a.  n. 
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Raising  Quality 


Pullets  For  1937 


NE  of  the  most  practical  and  one  of 
the  most  important  jobs  on  the  farm 
this  Spring !  That,  of  raising  a  crop 
of  pullets.  First-year  egg-layers, 
that  is  pullets,  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  farm  flock,  in  so  far  as  earning 
profits  is  concerned.  The  possibilities  of  making  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit  on  their  egg  yield,  be¬ 
ginning  next  Fall,  seem  to  be  good,  even  at  prevail¬ 
ing  feed  prices,  especially  on  the  farms  where  con¬ 
siderable  grain  is  being  grown  and  can  be  fed  to 
those  pullet  layers.  Because  of  the  better  possi¬ 
bilities  of  earning  profits  on  first-year  layers,  it  is 
good  business  sense  for  farm  poultry  flock  owners  to 
plan  right  now  to  weed  out  the  existing  flocks  rigid¬ 
ly,  selling  the  greater  percentage  of  the  old  hens  and 
replacing  them  with  1937-raised  pullets.  Too  many 
farm  flocks  are  carrying  too  large  a  percentage  of 
old  hens. 

Let  us  suggest,  to  begin  with,  then,  that  the  laying 
flocks  for  the  Fall  of  this  coming  year  might  well  be 
planned  to  consist  of  approximately  70  per  cent  of 
pullets  and  30  per  cent  of  hens.  Further,  while  we 
are  speaking  of  percentages,  let  us  suggest  that  those 
pullets  may  well  be  approximately  35  per  cent  early 
hatched  (meaning  during  February  or  the  first  two 
weeks  of  March),  and  65  per  cent  medium  season 
hatched  (meaning  during  later  March  or  any  time 
in  April).  This  proportion  is  based  upon  an  attempt 
to  make  a  better  use  of  brooding  facilities,  to  provide 
egg-producers  for  the  early  Fall  months  when  egg- 
prices  are  apt  to  be  going  upward  and  the  old  hens 
are  dropping  in  egg  yields,  and  to  ease  up  in  the 
work  concerned  with  getting  the  laying  houses  in 
order  in  the  Fall  for  the  new  flocks.  We  have  seen 
these  proportions  work  out  to  economic  advantage 
on  many  a  farm,  and  therefore  suggest  them  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  their  general  applicability. 

If  these  1937  pullet  flocks  are  to  become  profit- 
makers  for  the  farm,  their  quality  must  be  of  the 
best  grade  attainable.  The  day  is  past  when  a 
mediocre  quality  of  farm  poultry  flock  can  be  tol¬ 
erated,  for  quality  birds  may  be  had  on  every  farm. 
One  reason  why  the  farm  flock  has  not  been  more 
highly  appreciated  as  a  potential  earner  of  profits 
lies  in  the  mediocrity  of  the  great  bulk  of  farm 
flocks  of  past  years.  The  hen  must  fall  into  line 
with  modern  times  and  become  an  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  unit  in  the  farm  business  enterprise,  and  she 
stands  ready  to  do  so,  if  given  half  a  chance. 

What  is  quality,  and  where  does  it  come  from? 
Is  it  available  for  the  average  farm  flock  owner? 

Quality  is  nothing  more  than  a  capacity,  on  the 
part  of  the  fowls,  to  take  in  a  good  quantity  of  raw 
fuod  materials,  transform  them  efficiently  into  flesh 
and  eggs,  to  maintain  themselves  in  continuous,  nor¬ 
mal  and  natural  health,  and  to  keep  up  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  over  a  prolonged  period.  Quality  means  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  a  large  number  of  high-quality 
table  eggs,  eggs  which,  because  of  their  size  and 
interior  quality,  will  command  top  market  prices. 
Quality  means  livability,  or  lowered  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  laying  flocks  during  the  year. 
Quality  means  continued  egg  yield  at  a  rate  which 
will  keep  sales  income  ahead  of  feed  and  overhead 
costs.  Quality  does  not  just  happen.  It  must  be 
planned  for,  managed  for,  and  worked  for  through¬ 
out  each  year.  A  quality-pullet  program  may  be 
started  at  any  time,  and  the  sooner  one  does  it  the 
better.  It  may  be  started  right  now,  this  early 
Spring  season  of  1937, 
and  made  to  accomplish 
much  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  season. 

Quality,  in  laying 
stock,  is,  of  course,  part¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  inheri¬ 
tance.  In  this  brief 
space,  we  must  pass 
over  this  very  important 
point  with  just  a  men¬ 
tion,  because  our  main 
job  here  is  to  discuss 
management  of  chicks  at 
hand  this  Springtime. 

We  must  insist,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  p  a  r t 
which  well-selected  par¬ 
ent  stock  plays  in  qual¬ 
ity  pullet  production  be 
not  under-emphasized  at 
this  time.  One  may  yet 
do  considerable  on  many 
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setting  up  special  breeding  flocks,  procuring  pedi¬ 
greed  male  birds,  and  producing  inherently  better 
chicks.  Others  may  aim  at  similar  results  by  being 
more  particular  as  to  where  baby  chicks  are  pur¬ 
chased  this  season,  and  by  insisting  upon  getting- 
chicks  from  selected  and  well-mated  breeding  stock. 

Again,  our  main  job  at  this  time  is  to  set  forth  a 
scheme  of  pullet-rearing  which  we  believe  will  con¬ 
tribute  immeasurably  to  the  securing,  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall,  a  flock  of  1937-raised  pullets  of 
superior  quality,  better  livability  tendencies,  and 


A  splendid  flock  of  quality  White  Leghorn  pullet 
chicks,  still  in  the  brooder-house,  but  nearly  ready  for 

moving  to  the  Summer  shelters  on  Alfalfa  pasture. 

promising  of  more  efficient,  more  economical  egg- 
yields  in  the  year  ahead  of  them. 

Much  depends  upon  the  start  given  to  chicks.  May 
we  outline  a  routine  of  chick  management  which  we 
believe  we  can  recommend  for  use  on  the  average 
farm  where  quality  pullets  are  the  objective? 

1.  — Provide  a  brooder-room,  approximately  10x12 
feet  (minimum)  in  size,  for  each  colony  brooder 
stove — placing  that  stove,  usually,  just  back  of  cen¬ 
ter,  and  making  sure  that  the  stove-pipe  is  firmly 
erected  (that  is,  of  course,  if  coal  is  being  used). 

2.  — Use  one  such  stove,  or  brooding  unit,  for  not 
more  than  300-day-old  chicks.  Do  no  overcrowd. 

3.  — Four  or  five  days  before  any  brood  is  expected, 
see  that  the  brooder  stove  is  operating  steadily  and 
properly,  and  maintaining  an  even  temperature  at 
the  edge  of  the  hover  of  90  degrees.  This  may  be 
dropped  to  80  degrees  after  the  second  week  and 
thus  maintained  for  the  third  and  fourth  weeks. 
After  six  or  seven  weeks  chicks  should  be  weaned 
from  artificial  heat,  except  when  outside  conditions 
are  unusually  severe.  Too  much  heat  injures  chicks. 
Measure  temperature  at  the  outer  rim  of  the  hover 
and  about  two  inches  from  the  litter  level. 

4.  — For  the  first  two  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  use  a 
guard  of  solid  material,  such  as  a  heavy  roofing- 
paper,  about  12  inches  high,  placing  it  around  the 


pullets,  60  pullets  with  one  Summer  shelter  ( after  1\  .  T. 
ideal  environmental  conditions  for  the  development  of  q 


outer  edge  of  the  hover,  out  about  three  inches, 
which  arrangement  will  help  materially  to  teach 
chicks  the  source  of  heat  and  prevent  their  getting 
into  the  habit  of  crowding  in  far  corners. 

5. — Provide  a  water  fountain,  or  milk  container, 
for  each  100  chicks  and  be  sure  that  these  are  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  clean,  fresh  water  or  soured  skim- 
milk.  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the  farm  where  skim- 
milk  is  available,  we  would  use  it  abundantly  in 
chick  feeding,  by  placing  it,  always  in  soured  con¬ 
dition.  before  the  chicks  from  the  first  on,  through  at 
least  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks — longer  if  possible. 
To  be  sure  that  chicks  get  the  milk-drinking  habit, 
it  may  be  well  to  withhold  water  for  the  first  week, 
giving  only  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  sour  skim- 
milk.  Milk  will  give  the  chicks  a  start  forward 
toward  quality  growth  which  few  other  foods  will 
produce.  Keep  the  milk  containers  clean. 

6.  — Allow  the  chicks  out  of  doors  on  clean,  re¬ 
cently  turned  surface  soil  any  time  after  they  are 
two  weeks  old.  If  the  chicks  must  be  reared  in  con¬ 
finement  (and  this  should  hardly  be  necessary  on 
the  average  farm)  provide  two  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  bird  from  eight  weeks  to  four  months  of 
age,  and  increase  this  allowance  to  three  square  feet 
for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 

7.  — The  feed  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  should 
be  fed  on  clean  newspapers  or  egg  case  flats  spread 
out  on  the  floor,  to  prevent  the  chicks  from  eating 
the  litter.  After  the  third  day  provide  low  food 
hoppers  in  sufficient  amount  so  that  all  chicks  may 
eat  at  the  same  time,  if  they  so  desire.  Too  often 
there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  chick  hopper  space. 

S. — For  brooder  days,  as  litter  we  like  to  use  about 
an  inch  of  barn-floor  chaff  spread  over  about  an  inch 
ol  clean  coarse  sand  (which  could  have  been  stored 
in  Fall,  and  which  may  be  left  out,  if  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able).  Keep  the  surface  clean,  by  removal  of  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  chick  mamtre,  especially  underneath 
the  hovers,  every  few  days,  and  furnishing  of  a  bit 
more  clean  chaff.  If  litter  must  be  bought,  peanut 
shells,  oat  hulls  and  various  other  commercial  litters 
may  be  procured. 

9. — Chick  feeding  program— there  is  no  one  best 
method,  or  best  ration.  Select  a  good,  recommended, 
available  chick  ration,  and  feed  it  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  consistently  and  steadily  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  you  want  our  (New  Jersey  Station)  open 
formula  and  chick  feeding  directions,  well,  here  they 
are,  perhaps  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  figuring  on  rela¬ 
tive  economies  of  various  locally  available  chick 
feeds : 

(a)  Chicks  should  be  fed  between  24  and  4S  hours 
after  removal  from  the  incubator,  and  always  as 
soon  as  they  are  placed  under  the  hovers,  regardless 
of  age. 

(b)  Have  warm  water,  or  warmed  sour  skim-milk, 
available  for  them  in  clean,  low -placed  basins,  also 
a  flat  pan  of  chick-size  grit. 

(c)  At  the  same  time,  provide  a  handful  of  chick 
dry  mash  for  hundred  chicks,  distributed  out  on  the 
paper  or  flats  so  as  to  attract  their  attention.  Always 
keep  a  little  feed  before  them.  Our  chick  dry  mash 
consists  of  20  pounds  ground  yellow  corn,  20  pounds 
wheat  bran,  20  pounds  flour  middlings,  20  pounds 
poulverized  oats,  5  pounds  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  2 
pounds  oyster  shell  meal,  or  limestone  flour,  1 
pound  natural  cod-liver  oil  and  1  pound  iodized  salt, 
and  15  pounds  of  meat  scrap  (55  per  cent  protein). 

(d)  Beginning  also  that  first  day  in  the  brooder 

we  feed  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  which  consists  of 
100  pounds  finely 
cracked  yellow  corn,  100 
pounds  finely  cracked 
wheat,  and  50  pounds  of 
pinhead  oats.  Feed  this 
twice  a  day.  morning 
and  evening,  in  amounts 
which  the  chicks  will 

eat  up  in  20  minutes. 

(e)  Feed  choppe  d 
green,  succulent,  leafy 
growth,  such  as  sprout¬ 
ed  oats,  or  other  avail¬ 
able  green  stuff,  once 

daily  after  the  third 
week,  if  possible.  Chicks 
will  soon  get  natural 
green  food  on  range. 

Most  important  of  all, 
lie  consistent,  regular 
and  constant  in  the 
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Range  Paralysis  Can  Be  Prevented 


ROBABLY  nothing  is  causing  more 
concern  or  more  discussion  among 
poultrymen,  at  the  present  time, 
than  the  matter  of  prevention  or 
control  of  so-called  “range  paraly- 

_  sis.’’  This  is  not  a  new  disease  either 

in  this  country  or  abroad.  It  was  almost  certainly 
the  cause  of  heavy  mortality  among  growing  pullets 
on  certain  farms  in  New  England  which  the  writer 
visited  as  far  back  as  1925. 

The  reason  for  special  concern  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  is  due  to  the  very  great  increase,  at  least 
throughout  the  North  East,  Middle  West  and  Far 
West,  during  the  past  few  years. 

Indeed  this  disease  has  become  a  leading  menace 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  poultryman.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  a  breeding  flock  today,  at  least  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States,  and  that  is  probably  true  in  many 
other  sections,  which  has  not  shown  evidence  of  this 
disease,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  some  time  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  advice  is  often  given  to 
poultrymen  who  are  buying  chicks  to  try  to  buy  from 
a  flock  which  has  never  had  the  disease.  Laying 
aside  the  very  debatable  question  of  whether  or  not 
such  a  flock  can  be  found,  we  take  issue  with  this 
advice  as  being  impractical  from  several  viewpoints, 
and  offering  no  prospect  of  protection  against  the 
entrance  of  the  infection  at  any  time.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  most  of  the  serious 
losses  from  paralysis  can  be  prevented  by  better 
management.  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  has  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  experience  in  the  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years. 

There  has  now  been  accumulated  a 
very  considerable  body  of  knowledge 
on  Neurolymphomatosis,  or  fowl  pa¬ 
ralysis,  which  is  often  more  commonly 
called  “range  paralysis.”  Before  we 
try  to  map  out  a  program  of  prevention 
or  control  for  this  disease,  let  us  first 
examine  the  scientific  facts  about  the 
disease  which  have  been  established  by 
research  workers  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  (For  the  sake  of  conserv¬ 
ing  space  we  will  omit  the  names  of 
these  investigators  and  publication  ref- 
ferenc-es,  but  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
these  to  anyone  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested.  ) 

1.  — Fowl  paralysis,  two  types  of  leu¬ 
kemia.  and  certain  types  of  tumors  are 
almost  certainly  the  result  of  the  same 
infective  agent. 

2.  — The  cause  of  this  disease  is  a 
filterable  agent,  probably  a  virus.  (This 
is  a  type  of  germ  so  small  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  readily  seen  under  the  strongest 
microscope,  and  when  present  in  a  thin 
liquid  will  pass  through  the  pores  of  a 

clay  filter  with  the  liquid.  There  are  many  examples 
of  virus  diseases  among  both  human  and  animal 
diseases,  and  they  are  difficult  to  study  because  the 
germ  itself  and  its  development  cannot  be  readily 
made  visible  for  microscopic  study  and  investi¬ 
gation.) 

3. — The  infection  is  picked  up  by  the  bird  from 
contaminated  litter  or  food,  or  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  chick  through  the  hatching  eggs. 

4.  _ Damage  to  the  intestinal  tissues  by  worms  or 

coecidiosis,  or  other  internal  parasites,  opens  the 
way  to  entrance  of  paralysis  infection  into  the  blood 
stream,  and  renders  the  infection  very  much  more 
dangerous,  usually  resulting  in  a  considerably 
heavier  mortality. 

5.  _ The  germ  may  remain  dormant  in  the  infected 

bird  for  a  long  period,  or  may  progress  with  rapidity. 

0 — xhe  average  incubation  period  of  the  disease 
Is  over  two  months. 

7. _ Birds  are  most  susceptible  at  three  to  ten 

months  of  age,  seldom  contract  the  disease  after  12 
months  of  age. 

S. _ The  disease  is  not  due  to  any  dietetic  de¬ 

ficiency.  In  fact  there  is  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  birds  in  a  poorly  nourished  state,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  are  somewhat  less  susceptible  than  are 
those  that  are  well  nourished.  (The  practical  poul¬ 
tryman,  however,  cannot  afford  to  stunt  his  birds  by 
the  use  of  a  deficient  ration,  in  order  to  gain  some 
protection  against  paralysis.) 

9.  — The  disease  spreads  slowly  in  affected  flocks, 
but  new  cases  continue,  to  develop. 

10.  — Cold  weather  slows  down  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 
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11. — Mortality  from  this  disease  in  a  given  strain 
of  birds  is  reduced  after  the  first  year  or  two,  but  is 
likely  to  continue  in  less  serious  form  indefinitely, 
unless  very  careful  breeding  is  practiced. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have  worked 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Northeastern  poul¬ 
trymen  in  the  effort  to  decrease  mortality  in  their 
flocks  from  this  disease.  In  every  case  very  consid¬ 
erable  progress  has  been  made,  and  in  some  cases 
results  have  been  almost  amazing.  Regardless  of 
the  fact  that  this  disease  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  breeding  stock,  we  believe,  that  without 
change  of  stock,  the  disease  can  be  reduced  to  the 
point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  serious  problem  on  any 
farm  by  improving  the  management.  We  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  if  certain  essential  practices  are  fol¬ 
lowed  that  there  is  very  little  danger  from  any  seri¬ 
ous  loss  by  reason  of  fowl  paralysis  infection.  The 
recommendations  which  have  proved  most  effective 
are  given  below: 

PREVENTION 

1.  — it  will  be  unsafe  to  use  for  breeding  purposes 
any  bird  that  has  shown  the  least  evidence  of 
paralysis  or  leucosis. 

2. — In  purchasing  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  or  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  it  is  safest  to  secure  them  from  a  strain 
which  has  suffered  fairly  heavy  losses  from  paralysis 
some  years  previous,  and  which  has  built  up  an 
immunity  to  the  disease.  (We  have  observed  that 
by  breeding  from  the  birds  which  seem  to  be  im¬ 
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mune  to  the  disease,  while  it  is  present  in  the  flock, 
and  discarding  birds  which  are  affected  by  it,  that 
within  a  few  years  the  strain  seems  to  be  pratcically 
free  from  the  disease  and  very  highly  resistant  to 
the  introduction  of  paralysis  infection  if  diseased 
birds  are  placed  with  such  stock  for  a  considerable 
period. ) 

3.  — Breed  only  from  hens  of  two,  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  which  show  no  evidence  of  the  disease 
at  the  time  of  selection,  and  which  have  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  satisfactory  egg  production  and  high  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor  in  every  respect. 

4.  — See  that  all  chicks  get  out  on  the  ground  at  a 
very  early  age,  if  they  are  to  be  put  on  range  at  all 
at  any  stage  of  growth.  (With  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  chicks  we  have  shovelled  away  the  snow  in 
front  of  the  brooder  house  and  got  these  chicks  out¬ 
doors  for  at  least  a  half  hour  or  so,  when  they  were 
between  two  and  three  weeks  of  age.  This  should 
be  continued  each  day  that  the  weather  permits, 
gradually  lengthening  the  period  until  the  chicks  are 
old  enough  so  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  brooder  house  as  they  desire.) 

5.  — Rear  all  chicks  on  clean  range,  as  far  away 
from  the  laying  stock  on  the  plant  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  small  groups  widely  scattered  over  the 
range.  (Never  allow  more  than  300  chicks  in  one 
group,  and  250  is  better.  Put  the  brooder  houses  or 
range  shelters  at  least  150  feet  apart  and  make  it 
200  to  300  feet  if  possible.  This,  of  course,  involves 
some  extra  labor  in  caring  for  the  chicks,  but  is 
much  cheaper  than  heavy  mortality,  and  really  in¬ 
volves  only  moderate  additional  labor  if  a  properly 


equipped  truck  or  range  wagon  is  used  to  carry 
feed,  water  and  other  supplies.) 

6.  — Exert  every  effort  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  infection  being  carried  on  shoes,  tools,  or  by  any 
other  means,  from  the  mature  birds  on  the  plant  to 
the  young  stock  on  the  range.  (The  old  birds  on  any 
plant  are  the  great  reservoir  of  infection,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  infection  being  car¬ 
ried  by  persons,  tools,  wild  birds,  flies,  or  any  other 
means  from  the  old  stock  to  the  young  stock.  One 
step  in  this  direction  is  to  eliminate  all  manure  piles 
and  to  see  that  manure  is  carted  off  the  farm  every 
day,  or  as  often  as  the  houses  are  cleaned,  or  put  on 
land  far  from  the  young  stock,  and  which  will  never 
be  used  for  rearing  purposes.) 

7.  — Before  the  young  healthy  birds  are  brought  in 
from  the  range,  dispose  of  all  old  stock  on  the  place 
which  has  been  in  a  flock  badly  infected  with  paraly¬ 
sis,  and  do  this,  if  possible,  a  month  before  the  lay¬ 
ing  birds  are  brought  in  from  the  range.  Clean  and 
disinfect  the  laying  houses  thoroughly,  including 
floors,  walls,  ceiling,  and  all  equipment,  preferably 
three  or  four  weeks  before  young  birds  are  brought 
in  for  the  Winter,  and  let  the  houses  stand  open  to 
sun  and  air  as  long  as  possible  before  the  young 
stock  is  put  into  them. 

CONTROL  MEASURES 

If  the  disease  appears,  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made : 

1. — Remove  every  bird  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  it 
shows  the  slightest  sign  of  any  form  of  paralysis  or 
leucosis.  (Gray  eye,  dropped  wing, 
lameness,  pale  comb,  enlarged  crop, 
emaciation,  etc.  These  are  suspicious, 
but  not  necessarily  specific  evidence  of 
true  fowl  paralysis.) 

2.  — Have  a  definite  diagnosis  made 
on  suspicious  birds  by  a  reliable  path¬ 
ological  laboratory.  (The  necessity 
for  laboratory  examination  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  a  diagnosis  of  fowl  paraly¬ 
sis  is  made  on  the  basis  of  ordinary 
field  inspection  of  the  flock,  or  post¬ 
mortem  examinations  made  in  the  field, 
when  in  reality,  the  trouble  may  be  due 
to  rickets  or  worms,  or  some  other 
cause  and  is  not  genuine  fowl  paraly¬ 
sis.  There  is  no  way  to  definitely 
diagnose  the  disease  except  by  careful 
laboratory  examination  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  technician.) 

3.  — When-  the  disease  appears,  make 
a  practice  of  removing  the  litter  from 
each  pen  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
at  least  weekly.  See  that  this  litter  is 
put  on  land  which  will  never  be  used 
for  rearing  chickens,  or  better  still, 

have  it  taken  off  the  farm  entirely. 

4.  — Use  one  or  more  of  the  treatments  suggested 
for  enteritis  and  intestinal  coecidiosis.  This  will 
help  to  build  up  the  resistance  of  the  birds  to  the 
disease,  and  should  cut  down  the  mortality,  though 
it  cannot  kill  the  infective  agent,  and  there  is  no 
medicine  which  can  be  given  the  birds  which  will 
kill  the  infective  agent  without  also  killing  the  birds. 

5.  — It  may  be  inadvisable  to  use  heat  in  the  laying 
house,  where  the  disease  is  present,  as  it  seems  the 
disease  is  less  troublesome  during  cold  weather, 
though  we  do  not  know  positively  whether  this  is 
due  to  the  advancing  age  of  the  birds,  or  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  increasing  cold. 

6.  — Be  sure  that,  where  this  disease  appears,  birds 
are  treated  for  or  kept  free  from  intestinal  coccidio- 
sis  and  intestinal  worms.  Otherwise,  losses  will  be 
much  greater. 

7.  — Never  keep  over  for  breeders  any  birds  which 
show  the  slightest  indication  of  paralysis  in  any 
form,  or  leukemia  in  any  form. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Seager,  Poultry  Pathological  Research 
Laboratory  (England),  reports  that  he  has  secured 
excellent  results,  experimentally,  with  an. immuniza¬ 
tion  program,  making  use  of  injection  of  inactivated 
entigenic  virus  emulsion  followed  by  a  modified 
virus.  This  may  point  the  way  to  a  future  reliable 
control,  but  at  this  writing  is  not  available  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  A  complicating  factor  is  that  poul¬ 
trymen  are  already  vaccinating  birds  for  ohiekenpox, 
often  also  for  laryngotraeheitis,  and  the  addition  of 
another  type  of  vaccination  make  a  further  addition 
to  cost  and  labor  which  most  poultrymen  will  want 
to  avoid.  (Continued  on  Page  148) 
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Winter  in  the  North  Country 

The  Winter  months  usually  bring  cold  weather 
with  plenty  of  snow  and  ice  to  the  folks  living  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  hut  this  year  is  an  excep¬ 
tion.  All  the  Fall  we  had  rain,  then  more  rain,  un¬ 
til  it  was  difficult  to  get  work  done.  Corn  fields  were 
wet,  many  had  to  be  cut  by  hand,  and  large  fields 
had  to  be  left  standing.  Potatoes  were  muddy  dig¬ 
ging  and  much  of  the  Fall  plowing  was  left  undone. 
Tractors  were  almost  useless,  so  that  it  was  a  relief 
when  the  ground  fro.ze  and  Winter  came  with  colder 
weather,  not  so  very  cold  either,  for  the  snow  we 
have  had  soon  melted  and  we  have  more  rain.  There 
is  plenty  of  water  in  the  wells  this  year  and  the 
mild  weather  is  easy  on  the  fuel  supply. 

The  holiday  time  passed  without  the  usual  Winter 
sports  which  was  a  disappointment  to  young  and 
t-ld.  Johnny’s  new  skates-  and  Mary's  ski  suit  had 
to  be  laid  aside  for  a  later  day  which 
has  not  come  yet  and  this  is  January 
22.  Those  who  donned  Winter  cloth¬ 
ing  at  the  usual  time,  expecting  sub¬ 
zero  weather,  are  uncomfortable.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  houses,  offices  and 
places  of  business  ai-e  too  hot,  with  not 
enough  fresh  air  admitted,  and  that 
meals  are  too  heavy  with  not  enough 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  especially 
in  the  country  where  they  are  harder 
to  get  at  this  time  of  year.  This  is 
when  we  need  a  good  supply  of  canned 
stuff,  either  commercial  or  home  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  is  not 
well  being  urged  to  eat  tomatoes.  "But 
I  don’t  like  them,’’  he  said.  ‘‘Never 
mind,”  said  his  friend,  “eat  them  any¬ 
way,  they  are  good  for  you.”  His 
friend  was  right,  there  is  health  in 
food  of  that  kind  and  even  though 
canned  tomatoes  may  not  taste  so  good  as  fresh 
ones  the  necessary  vitamins  are  there  so  the  experts 
tell  us.  My  family  ate  the  tomatoes  long  before  we 
knew  about  vitamins  and  have  never  been  troubled 
with  sickness  of  any  kind  much.  If  you  don  t  like 
the  tomatoes  hot,  try  draining  off  the  juice  and  eat 
them  cold  with  a  little  sugar,  later  season  the  juice 
and  drink  it.  It  is  good  and  it’ will  do  you  good.  In 
this  North  Country  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  Winter  months.  Those  who  can 
get  away  go  to  the  Southland  while  those  who  must 
remain  are  advised  to  supply  this  lack  with  “bottled 
sunshine”  or  cod-liver  oil  either  in  tablets  or  liquid 
form  to  build  up  their  resistance  to  colds  and 
kindred  ills. 

Farmers  are  looking  at  their  meadows  and  wish¬ 
ing  for  enough  snow  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  clover 
warm  and  protect  them  from  the  sudden  changes  in 
the  weather.  They  are  also  wondering  where  they 
are  going  to  get  their  ice,  for  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
other  rivers  are  open  streams  as  yet.  But  the  older 
folks  say.  “Just  wait,  we  have  always 
had  ice,  and  we  will  get  cold  weather 
yet.”  Then  the  pessimist,  who  looks  at 
everything  through  dark  glasses  and 
who  may  have  eaten  too  much  roast 
pork  for  dinner,  says,  “We  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  our  Winter  next  April.”  The 
farmer  is  so  dependent  on  the  weather 
that,  naturally,  he  talks  about  it.  Those 
who  have  seen  many  seasons  come  and 
go  have  faith  in  the  ancient  promise 
of  a  seed-time  and  harvest. 

There  are  always  odd  jobs  about  the 
barn  that  need  to  be  done  and  if  it  is 
too  cold  there  bring  what  you  are 
working  at  to  the  house,  that  is  if  you 
can.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  fix  up  the 
harness  or  maybe  it  is  something  about 
the  truck  or  the  tractor.  The  boys  had 
a  part  of  the  motorcycle  in  the  kitchen 
the  other  day.  Axes  and  forks  may 
need  new  handles,  you  will  find  plenty 
to  do.  Spread  some  newspapers  on  the  floor  and  be 
cheerful  as  you  work.  Mother  is  probably  depressed 
by  the  lack  of  sunshine  or  tired  of  being  shut  in  ami 
will  welcome  your  company  if  you  do  not  grumble 
too  much.  Then,  there  may  be  some  chairs  or  ta¬ 
bles  that  need  mending.  One  rainy  day  this  Winter, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  read,  one  home¬ 
maker  brought  out  the  cradle  in  which  she  has  been 
rocked  as  a  child  and  which  had  cradled  her  own 
family.  Modern  mothers  do  not  rock  babies  and  it 
seemed  time  that  the  cradle  was  made  use  of  in 
some  other  way.  Both  ends  were  alike  with  curved 
top  and  graceful  spindles.  Examination  showed  that 
it  was  ptxt  together  with  screws,  so  it  was  a  simple 
job  to  remove  the  rockers  and  saw  off  the  legs  to 
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about  two  inches  from  the  floor.  One  end  was 
taken  off  and  the  side  rails  and  bottom  shortened 
and  the  ends  brought  about  14  inches  apart  and 
again  fastened  securely.  A  piece  of  one  rail  was 
used  as  a  partition  across  the  center,  and  here  was 
a  substantial  magazine  rack  with  good  lines  in  the 
place  of  the  old  cradle  that  had  been  around  in  the 
way  so  many  years.  Mother  is  delighted  to  have  a 
place  for  the  numerous  periodicals  with  which  most 
farm  homes  are  supplied,  and  also  because  she  has 
the  cradle  which  was  too  precious  to  destroy  or  even 
give  away.  The  boys  are  scraping  off  the  paint  and 
will  finish  the  maple  wood  of  the  rack  with  an  oil 
rub  of  one-third  turpentine  and  two-thirds  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  as  they  did  the  chairs  a  while  ago. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  cedar  chest  which  has  been 
used  for  bedding  these  many  years.  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  made  the  voyage  from  Scotland  when  my  hun- 
band’s  mother  came  at  the  age  of  seven.  Some  one 


A  Noble  Elm  in  Carroll  County ,  N.  H.,  Buildings  of  the  County  Home  in  the  Rea 


painted  the  outside  blue  but  the  inside  looks  like  nice 
u  ood.  I  am  going  to  get  some  paint  remover  and  we 
will  see  what  it  is  like,  if  we  have  more  stormy  days. 
Every  house  has  something  that  can  be  made  over 
and,  if  you  do  not  want  the  things  yourself,  perhaps 
an  antique  dealer  will  come  along  and  buy  them.  It 
was  so  Spring-like  last  week  that  we  began  to  talk 
about  paperhanging,  however,  when  we  thought  of 
how  long  we  would  have  the  furnace  running,  we 
dediced  against  it.  I  did  wash  the  windows  and 
curtains  in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  and  it 
helped  to  brighten  the  corner  where  I  spend  the 
greater  part  of  my  time. 

All  kinds  of  days  make  up  a  year  and  it  was  a 
sorry  day  for  us  when  t>ur  good  dog  Barney  sickened 
and  died.  He  was  only  three  years  old.  a  friend  of 
all  the  family,  the  best  dog  we  ever  had.  If  he  had  a 
mean  thing  about  him  1  never  knew  it.  Dad  had 
taught  him  to  bring  up  the  cows  and  it  was  too  bad 
for  the  hen  that  ventured  into  the  garden  or  the 
flower  bed.  I  presume  we  will  have  another  dog.  but 


A  piece  of  land  that  is  literally  “busy  as  a  bee”  on  the  farm  of  Edmund  K.  Broun, 
Ossipee,  N.  H. — sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  all  sorts  of  garden 
truck  are  grown  and  find  ready  sale  on  the  farm. 

he  will  never  take  the  place  of  Barney.  We  raised 
him  from  a  pup  and  that  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world. 

Then  the  papers  brought  news  of  the  kidnapping 
and  cruel  murder  of  a  young  lad  in  a  distant  State 
who  was  just  as  dear  to  his  parents  as  our  boys  are 
to  us.  We  sympathized  with  them  but  they  were  far 
away.  In  a  few  days  in  our  nearby  city  we  learned 
of  the  death  of  five  children  in  one  family,  only  the 
father  and  mother  left.  The  father,  before  going  to 
work  at  an  early  hour  turned  on  the  stove  and  the 
mother  did  not  discover  that  the  house  had  taken 
fire  from  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  in  their  beds  in  the  upstairs  rooms. 

Such  sadness  as  must  be  theirs.  Home  and  children 


all  gone  in  an  hour  or  less.  Kind  friends  are  raising 
funds  and  showing  sympathy  in  every  possible  way. 
The  whole  city  is  saddened  by  the  tragedy  and  every 
family  is  using  greater  precaution  against  fire. 

We  people  in  the  country  are  apt  to  envy  the  city 
its  fire  protection  but  no  fire  company,  however  effi¬ 
cient,  can  save  lives  if  it  is  not  called.  Care  is  nec¬ 
essary  xvlierever  you  live.  It  is  sad  but  true  that  it 
takes  something  of  this  kind  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
ignorance  of  many  people.  In  this  case  a  woman 
did  not  know  how  to  call  the  fire  department  and 
they  were  an  hour  late  in  coming.  In  most  farm 
homes  children  are  taught  the  danger  of  fire  in  early 
childhood.  They  should  also  be  taught  what  to  do 
in  case  of  fire. 

The  open  Winter  has  set  the  hens  to  laying  even 
though  we  do  not  feed  especially  for  eggs.  Yesterday 
I  saw  a  big  Barred  Rock  hen  coming  across  the  lawn 
singing  in  a  contented  way.  Do  you  suppose  she  was 
coming  to  take  a  look  at  the  flower 
boxes  to  see  what  the  chances  were  for 
dusting  in  them?  She  found  them  full 
of  evergreens,  so  that  was  that.  We 
are  finding  these  hens  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  Brown  Leghorns.  They 
are  good  layers  and  not  so  wild.  I 
like  to  hear  them  talk  and  sing  as  they 
go  about.  Leghorns  don’t  do  that.  We 
raised  some  chickens  last  Summer  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  We  do  enjoy 
roast  chicken  and  have  a  good  number 
of  cans  in  the  cellar. 

Often  it  is  the  little  things  of  life 
which  bring  real  joy  to  us  as  we  go 
along ;  the  unexpected  card  from  a 
friend,  the  cheery  phone  call,  the  de¬ 
light  of  a  child  over  a  small  gift  or  the 
pleasure  shown  by  the  shut-in  over  the 
call  you  almost  gave  up  making  be¬ 
cause  you  were  so  busy.  Seven-year-old 
Philip  came  in  the  day  before  Christmas,  just  in 
time  to  share  some  candy  I  was  making.  Of 
course  he  was  looking  around  and  he  said.  "I 
wish  we  had  a  candle  like  yours  to  put  in  the 
window  tonight.  I  am  afraid  my  father  won't 
have  money  left  to  buy  one.  You  know,  you  must 
aiwa.v-  leave  a  lunch  on  the  table  for  Santa  and 
it  is  line  to  have  a  light  in  the  window,  too." 
There  was  another  red  candle,  so  Philip  trudged 
happily  home  with  one  hand  full  of  candy  and 
holding  the  candle  iu  the  other.  Late  that  night 
I  passed  his  home  and.  sure  enough,  there  was  the 
red  candle,  burning  brightly  in  the  window,  all 
the  rest  of  the  house  in  darkness.  It  made  a 
warm  feeling  in  my  heart  for  I  knew  the  chil¬ 
dren  iu  that  house  had  gone  to  bed  happy. 

Many  farmers  in  our  community  have  been  put¬ 
ting  in  electricity  the  past  few  months.  They 
haven't  got  around  to  us  yet  but  we  are  hoping 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  can  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  which  our  friends  are  en¬ 
joying.  In  the  meantime  we  are  going 
about  looking  over  the  various  arrange¬ 
ments  so  that  when  it  comes  our  turn 
to  wire  we  will  know  what  to  do.  The 
lights  at  the  church  are  the  gift  of  a 
dear  departed  friend  who  left  a  legacy 
to  the  church  of  her  youth.  We  used 
them  for  the  first  time  at  the  Christmas 
program  and,  as  we  had  always  used 
oil  lamps,  it  was  a  real  transformation. 
What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  be  able  to 
read  in  any  part  of  the  room.  Last 
week  we  visited  a  man  who  is  as  de¬ 
lighted  as  a  boy  over  an  automatic 
pump  in  the  well  at  the  house  which 
forces  water  several  hundred  feet  to 
the  barn.  When  a  cow  takes  a  drink 
from  the  bucket  by  her  side  the  pump 
at  once  begins  to  work  and  the  water 
is  soon  at  the  same  level  again  and  the 
pumping  stops.  His  wife  is  just  as 
happy  over  lights  in  the  house  and  a 
washing  machine  which  runs  at  the  pressing  of  a 
button.  Teachers  of  the  district  schools  are  finding 
the  lights  a  boon  these  dark  days.  Much  eye  strain 
is  sure  to  be  relieved.  Evening  meetings  can  now 
be  easily  held  at  the  schoolliouse,  which  should  be 
a  community  center. 

The  radio,  the  telephone  and  the  daily  paper  have 
done  much  to  destroy  the  isolation  of  the  farm 
family  and  the  electric  lights  will  lessen  his  labor 
and  bring  pleasure  to  the  home.  Winter  is  the  time 
to  enjoy  the  home,  catch  up  with  our  reading  and 
plan  for  the  out-door  work  of  the  warmer  seasons 
which  are  just  ahead.  To  the  busy  person  time  flies 
and  there  is  never  time  enough  to  accomplish  all  we 
would  like.  mks.  Charles  mc  ashler. 
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Harris  (Special  Crosby  .Egyptian  Beets 
growing  for  seed  crop  oil  Moreton  Farm 


•HARRIS  SEEDS* 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR  \ 

To  thousands  of  gardeners  everywhere  “Northern  Grown”  n 
means  Harris’  Seeds.  That’s  because  for  over  half  a  cen-  B 
tury  we  have  been  growing  and  breeding  here  on  our  own  B 
farm  the  best  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  grow¬ 
ers  whose  seasons  are  short,  but  growers  everywhere  find  I 
that  Harris’  Northern  Grown  strains  are  earlier,  more 
free  from  disease,  better  producers  and  finer,  flavored 
than  any  others  they  can  buy.  Try  them  yourself  this 
year  and  have  a  better  garden. 

Among  Our  Specialties  are  : 

Crosby’s  Egyptian  Beet,  Harris’  Special  Strain 

Backed  by  over  35  years  of  careful  breeding. 

Early  Bancross  39-Sweet  Corn 

A  proven  new  Hybrid  10  days  earlier  than 
Golden  Cross  Bantam. 


Bender’s  Surprise  Muskmelon  —  Special  Strain 

The  finest  strain  of  this  wonderful  melon. 

Harris’  Ballhead  Cabbage 

Best  yielding  Danish  type  grown. 

These  are  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  improved 
strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  new  1937  Harris’  Catalog.  (It’s  our  59th 
annual.)  Send  for  your  free  copy  today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

Coldwoter,  N.Y, 


Moreton  Farm 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  25 
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Sow  HARRIS  SEEDS  for  Earlier  Crops  .  .  Better  Yields 


New 


Rogers 


McIntosh 


A  Solid  Red  Mac 


Described  fully  in  our  1937  fruit  growers  catalog 
which  is  now  ready  for  you.  The  Rogers  is  the  apple 
you  have  been  waiting  for — it  is  the  sensation  of  ’37. 

GUARANTEED  FRUIT  TREES 

Hardy,  healthy.  Northern  Grown  Trees,  that  will 
withstand  our  severe  winters.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  by  MALONEYS. 

GROWERS  for  53  years 

A\e  grow  the  stock  we  sell  at  growers’  prices,  ard 
Maloneys  are  stickers  for  a  fine  root  system. 


1937 

Catalog 

Now 

Ready 


OUR  400  ACRE  NURSERY  is  noted  for  its  true  to  name  trees.  We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  Roses  and  Shrubs  that  are  unequalled. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  42  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  CORN  BREEDIN( 

SENECA  GOLDEN  —  A  New  Early  Hyb'.id  Sweet  Corn.  Only  four  days  later  than  Exti 
iwJy  .Bjmtam  Corn.  As  good  Quality,  much  larger  ears  and  50%  more  ears  p 
acre.  Better  corn  for  the  home  gardener,  more  money  for  the  market  gardene 
write  for  free  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  toda, 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


Peter  Henderson’s 
1937  Catalog 

Everything  for  the  Garden  is  all 
that  the  name  implies.  Its  dozens  of 
Color  plates  with  hundreds  of  repro¬ 
duced  photographs  make  it  the  most 
attractive  catalog  we  have  ever  is¬ 
sued.  In  it  you  will  find  all  of  the 
old  favorites  together  with  the  best 
of  the  new  introductions  of  the  year. 
All  of  them  Henderson’s  Tested 
Seeds.  T  here  is  the  sensational  sweet 
Corn  novelty  X100  with  $100.00  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  name  and  the 
American  Woman  Collection  Con¬ 
test  with  $100.00  for  photographs. 
All  of  the  details  are  in  the  catalog. 

This  complete  and  practical  garden 
book  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Send  the  coupon  now. 

Your  free  copy  is  ready 
Send  for  it  now! 

Send  me  your  1937  Catalog  as  advertised^ 
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PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


iHaule’s  Seeds 

Guaranteed— 5  full  pkts. 

.  for  price  of  one.  to  try— 

^Blood-Turnip  Beet 
Golden  Rod  Carrot 
.Big  Boston  Lettuce  1 
{  Maule  Radish  (red) ' 

Success  Tomato 

Send  dime  _ 

today !  Maule’ s  Seed _ 

free,  with  Easy  Paymt 

-  - —  — Plan  to  use  if  you  wish. 

Wm.HenryMaule,387  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  I 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW! 


The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Merlin  Heights,  Ohio 


SOIL  TEST  KIT 

Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops. 

This  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  tests 
for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash 
and  acidity.  Easy  to  use.  Com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  and  data  on  plant 
needs.  $1.50  postpaid. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  0.  Box  522,  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 


pi  ,  Write  for  our  Illustrated  Cat- 
rluflTS  alogue  on  Plants  of  all  kinds, 
directions  and  prices  of  our  hardy  vege¬ 
table  plants.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Greenville  S.  C. 


Frostproof 

Gives  cultural 


Mich 


Detroit 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 


Business  Bits 

The  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  for  1937  will 
be  of  interest  to  every  gardener.  It  lists 
and  describes  a  wide  variety  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  flowers,  bulbs,  etc.  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  many  life-like  illustrations  in 
natural  colors.  It's  free — address  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  692  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Henderson  Seed  Catalog  has  long 
been  known  as  the  aristocrat  of  seed 
catalogs.  It  is  called  “Everything  for 
the  Garden,”  and  earns  its  name  from  the 
wide  variety  of  seeds  and  supplies  that  it 
lists  and  describes.  Anyone  interested  in 
gardening  will  And  this  book  well  worth 
sending  for.  Peter  Henderson  Co.,  Dept. 
30,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


The  Limestone  Products  Corp.,  Dept. 
3S1,  Newton,  N.  J.,  has  issued  several 
interesting  bulletins  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  “Lime  Crest”  in  soil  treatment. 
If  your  soil  is  acid  or  lime  deficient  you 
will  find  these  free  bulletins  of  interest 
to  you. 


The  Bookshelf 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 
by  E.  C.  Auehter  and  II.  B.  Knapp.  This 
is  a  third  edition  of  this  standard  work, 
revised  and  enlarged;  627  pages,  many  il¬ 
lustrations  ;  published  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  introduction 
states  that  the  authors  have  attempted  to 
present  the  problems  of  the  orchard  and 
small  fruit  plantation  just  as  the  man 
would  meet  them  who  expects  to  get  his 
living,  educate  his  children,  and  take  his 
full  part  in  the  life  of  his  day  by  means 
of  his  fruit  enterprise.  It  appears  to  us 
that  they  have  successfully  done  this.  The 
book  deserves  a  place  in  every  farm  li¬ 
brary.  Price  $5.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York. 

Archery  Tackle,  by  Adolph  Shaue; 
112  pages,  many  illustrations;  published 
by  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill.  This 
old  art  of  archery  has  again  become  popu¬ 
lar,  and  many  persons  are  getting  interest 
and  pleasure  in  making  their  own  equip¬ 
ment.  The  book  tells  how  to  do  this  work 
in  understandable  detail.  Price  $1.75. 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WITH  STARLINE 
PATENTED  . 


RUST 


In  99  out  of  100  stalls 
trouble  starts  at  the  floor 
line — regardless  of  “hill¬ 
ing  up,”  shorter  parti¬ 
tions,  plating  or  galvan¬ 
izing.  Acid  moisture  from 
wet  bedding  quickly 
rusts  stall  partitions,  unless  protected 
With  Starline’s  Patented  Rust  Shields. 

Only  in  Starline  Equipment  will  you  find  this 
and  many  other  advanced  features — the  result 
of  over  50  years’  expe¬ 
rience  and  leadership. 
Every  feature  means  a 
saving  to  you  in  first  cost, 
and  in  everyday  use. 

Stanchions,  Stalls, 

Pens,  Water  Bowls, 
Ventilators,  Carriers 
and  Door  Hangers 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

For  Free  Proved  Barn 
Plan  Book;  Full  of  prac¬ 
tical,  workable  ideas 
which  save  money  for 
thousands  of 
dairy  farmers. 

Let  our  Plan 
Department 
help  you. 

Starline,  Inc.,  Dept.  959,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  FREE  Proved 
Plan  Book,  I  am  planning  to  □Remodel;  □  Build 


i  ni  J  rni  Ell  i  cu  n  u  J  I 

SHIELD  DOUBLES  THE 
LIFE  OF  STARLINE  STALLS 


□  Equip  my  Barn.  I  have. 


cows. 


t/ame. . 
Address 
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BRING  HOME  SOME 

fe.  xu  \  KEMP’S  BALSAM 

^  '*  y  BOBBY  HAS  COME  J 

HOME  WITH  WET 
FEET  AGAIN  ! 


KEMPS  BALSAM 

FOR  THAT  COUGH 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


t-CASE  J 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY.  £  ~ 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,'  Md. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

i  I 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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From  Northern  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. 

Here  it  is  the  last  week  in  January, 
and  open  Winter  weathe-r  yet.  Old  Lake 
Erie's  waves  are  blue  and  cold,  and  ice- 
skates  hang  unused  in  the  attic.  It  has 
been  a  wonderful  Winter  for  out-door 
work.  Acres  of  sod  land  have  been 
plowed,  and  perhaps  in  1937,  some  grain 
will  be  grown.  In  1936  we  harvested  a 
splendid  crop  of  rye,  but  the  oats  had  to 
be  cut  for  hay,  as  the  kernels  did  not  fill. 
Bofere  we  were  able  to  plow  all  the  corn 
ground,  the  dry  weather  came  and  baked 
the  soil  so  hard  that  plowing  was  almost 
impossible.  The  “drought  resistant”  corn 
did  very  well  on  the  field  that  has  some 
years  been  too  wet  for  corn. 

Our  family  doctor  used  to  say  that  he 
never  had  all  the  eggs  he  wanted  to  eat 
until  he  was  married  and  bought  them 
himself.  “When  eggs  were  high,  Mother 
saved  them  to  sell,  and  when  they  were 
cheap,  she  saved  that  many  more  to  make 
up  for  the  lower  price,”  he  explained. 
What  a  pity  that  many  children  never 
have  enough  eggs,  butter,  milk  or  vege¬ 
tables,  even  though  they  live  on  farms. 
What  cheaper  foods  are  there  of  equal 
value?  Why  skimp  on  butter? 

Northern  Chautauqua  is  not  a  true 
dairy  region  as  is  the  south  part  of  the 
county.  Some  fruit  farms,  like  some  in 
New  England  combine  fruit  farming  with 
either  dairying  or  poultry  farming.  The 
purpose  is  to  have  an  income,  however 
small,  when  a  freeze  has  ruined  all  the 
fruit  buds. 

Pruning  in  orchards  and  vineyards 
lias  been  done  this  Winter  without  the 
customary  hardships  of  blizzards,  frozen 
ears  and  chilled  feet.  In  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  some  of  the  farmers  prepared  for 
a  zero  temperature  Winter,  by  buying 
comfortable  shoes  with  felt  soles,  that 
fit  inside  the  rubber  arctics,  and  make 
excellent  footwear  for  either  snow  or 
mud.  The  work  goes  along  so  much  more 
easily  when  a  person  is  dressed  comfort¬ 
ably.  It  really  is  worth  planning  ahead, 
so  that  we  may  be  comfortable  whatever 
the  weather. 

Chautauqua  County  apples  were  prac¬ 
tically  all  sold  before  New  Year's  Day. 
The  crop  was  light  but  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  People  who  bought  only  a  few,  for 
fear  of  spoilage,  are  now  inquiring  for 
apples. 

The  dry  seasons  have  injured  the 
growth  of  the  grapevines  until  this  year’s 
trimming  is  difficult.  There  will  be  little 
brush  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  vineyard 
and  burned,  for  the  branches  have  made 
only  a  few  inches  of  growth  in  many 
cases.  Already  wre  find  buds  developing 
from  the  unseasonably  warm  days  and 
the  recent  rains.  M.  f. 


Home-grown  Cyclamens 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  raising  Cyclamens  from  seed.  Twice 
I  have  tried  this  with  good  results.  I 
have  in  my  window  now  17  roots  bow7  IS 
months  old;  two  are  in  full  bloom  and 
five  more  budded. 

As  soon  as  they  are  through  blooming 
I  water  them  very  sparingly,  so  let  them 
die  down  and  rest  all  Summer;  just  give 
them  enough  water  so  the  bulb  will  not 
shrivel.  In  August  I  commence  watering 
them  freely,  and  they  respond  very  quickly 
and  buds  start  with  the  leaves.  I  have 
one  root  17  years  old  as  large  as  the  top 
of  a  cup,  with  4S  blossoms.  They  want 
good  strong  light,  but  a  very  little  sun. 
The  root  must  be  kept  ou  top  of  the  soil 
and  never  water  so  it  goes  on  crown. 

New  York.  mus.  w.  b.  a. 


Plum  Black  Knot 

My  prune  trees  are  getting  covered 
with  knots.  The  knots  are  going  to  kill 
them  unless  I  can  find  some  remedy. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  k.  k. 

Your  prune  trees  have  the  black  knot 
disease.  This  is  very  contagious  and  will 
eventually  kill  them,  as  well  as  spreading 
to  other  plum  and  cherry  trees. 

Where  this  can  be  done,  the  remedy  is 
to  cut  out  and  burn  all  the  knots.  Trees 
badly  covered  might  well  be  dug  out  and 
burned.  After  doing  this  keep  watch  of 
the  trees  every  year  and  cut  out  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  knots  as  soon  as  found. 


NewLowPrices! 
on  Matile’s  Seeds 

SO  every  one  might  know  about  these  new  low 
prices  and  be  able  to  order  right  away,  here 
is  a  list  which  you  may  use  as  an  Order  Blank. 

All  new.  fresh  stock,  full-size  packets,  tested  and 


Both  Flower 
and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  full-size 
packets,  only.. 

Ounces  and 
Half  Pounds 
of  Vegetable 
Seeds,  each .... 


p 


rising  prices  everywhere.  Surel 
many  more  seeds  than  you  hat 

USE  THIS  A D  -  Order  Rt 

Write  the  quantity  of  PACKETS  o 
and  vegetable  seeds  wanted,  in  the 
variety  names  ;  write  the  quantitie 
LBS.  of  vegetables  seeds  in  the  ce 
variety  names.  Then  add  up  total 
total  of  ounces  and  %-lbs.  at  10c, 
close,  sign  and  mail  today ! 

ET  V  T  D  A  With  every  order  for  $1 
■  ■»#■*  seeds  of  3  beautiful  ne 
Orange  Queen  and  Primrose  Queen,  the  e 
varieties,  a  15e-packet  of  each! 

Cut  out  now  before  you  forget— this  a 

y  you  will  now  plant 
expected. 

ight  Away  ! 

1  each  variety  of  flower 

5 

mmjPrizeVeg 

VARIETIES 

ietabl< 

M  -  ( OUNCES  4 

e  Seeds  \  IQ 

VARIETIES  M 

columns  AT  LEFT  of 
;s  of  OUNCES  and  V>- 
>lumns  AT  RIGHT  OF 

Beet  Crosby's  Egyptian.  One 
of  best  Earlies.  Deep  red. 

Spinach  Bloomsdale Reselected. 
Thick,  crumpled  leaves. 

of  packets  at  5c  and 
fill  in  amount  you  en- 

Beet  Crimson  Globe.  Uniform. 
Blood-red.  Tender.  2nd  Early. 

Swiss  Chard  Lucullus.  Cut-and- 
come-aeain.  Tender,  tastv. 

Carrot  Chantenay  Perfection 
Excellent  for  table.  5  to  6  in. 

Squash  Summer.  Early  White 
Bush,  or  Patty  Pan  ( scalloped  1 

v  Marigolds.  Golden  Queen, 
arliest  of  all  large -flowered 

Carrot  Danvers  Half-Long. 

7-in.  roots,  heavy  cropper. 

Squash  Winter.  Golden. Deli¬ 
cious.  Thick  orange  flesh. 

Cucumber  Arlington  White 
Spine.  7  to  8  in.  long. 

Tomato  Spark’s  EariianaVery 
early,  auite  smooth,  scarlet. 

Endive  Green  Curled.  Finely 
cut.  blanches  creamy-white. 

Tomato  Improved  Stone.  Large, 
smooth,  solid,  red.  delicious. 

5MI  Finest  Flower  Seeds 

Kale  (Borecole)  Dwarf  Siber¬ 
ian.  Large  gray-green  leaves. 

Turnip  Red  Top  Strap  Leaf. 
White,  with  purplish-red  top. 

If  s  D  T  r  T  V  P  c 

NO. 

PKTS. 

VARIETIES 

Lettuce  May  King.  Early,  me¬ 
dium-sized  compact  heads. 

Turnip  Shogoin  Japanese,  white. 
Foliage  makes  tasty  greens. 

VAnlt  riJLa 

Muskmeion  Lake  Champlain 
Early.  Delicious  orange  flesh. 

Rutabaga  Improved  Purple  Top. 
Sweet,  fine-grained,  yellow. 

Alyssum  Sweet.  Pure  white 
honey-scented,  long-blooming. 

Mignonette  Large" flowered 
mixed.  Very  fragrant. 

Muskmeion  Tip  Top.  Large, 
sweet,  juicy.  Salmon  flesh. 

HALF-POUNDS  10c 

No.  o’ 
'■2-  Lbs. 

Anchusa  Capensis.  Summer 
Forget-Me-Not.  Blue,  2  ft. 

Moonflower  Night-blooming. 
Climbing.  Many  colors,  mixed. 

M  ustard  Southern  Giant  Curled. 
Large  leaves,  mild,  delicious. 

Beans  Landreth's  Stringless 
Green  Pod.  Round,  meaty.  6  in. 

Aster  Choice  Mixed.  Many 
types,  all  colors,  all  seasons. 

Morning  Glory  Japanese 

Extra  large.  Rich  colors. 

M  ustard  Tendergreen  ( Spinach  j 

Mild:  use  like  spinach. 

Beans  Hodson  Wax  Yellow  Pod. 
Light  yellow,  hrittle  pods. 

Baby's  Breath  (Gypsophila). 
Giant  White,  improved. 

Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb 

Dwarf.  Mixed  colors. 

Okra  Perkins  Perfected  Long 
Green  Pod.  Slender.  7%-in. 

Pole  Beans  Kentucky  Wonder 
Green.  Most  popular  of  all. 

Balloon  Vine  Rapid  climb¬ 
er,  5  to  10  ft.  Vigorous. 

Nicotiana  (Flowering 

Tobacco)  White,  fragrant. 

Onion  Large  Sweet  Spanish. 
White  flesh,  very  sweet. 

Pole  Beans  Kentucky  Wonder 
Wax  Yellow.  Tender,  tasty. 

Calendula  (Scotch  Marigold) 
Mixed.  Many  kinds  and  colors. 

N  i  gel  la  (Love-in-a-Mist) 

Mixed  colors.  Attractive. 

Parsni  p  Improved  Long  Smooth. 
(Long  Sugar)  Fine-grained. 

Peas  Mauie’s  Earliest-of-all. 
Smooth-seeded,  hardy,  prolific. 

California  Poppy.  Mixed  colors. 
Easy  to  grow  quickly. 

Petunia  Bedding  (spread¬ 
ing).  All  colors  mixed. 

Pepper  Ruby  King.  Thick,  sweet 
flesh,  mild.  Ripens  red. 

Peas  Nott's  Excelsior.  Extra 
early,  dwarf.  3-in.  nods. 

Call i opsi s  Tall.  Large 
and  small-flowered,  mixed. 

Pincushion-Flower  (Scabiosa) 
Peach-blossom  pink.  3  ft. 

PumpkinGreen  Striped  Cushaw. 
Crook-neck.  Cream  color  flesh. 

Peas,  Alderman  (Imp.  Tele¬ 
phone).  Large  pods,  prolific. 

Celosia  Giant  Plumed.  All 
colors  mixed.  Large,  silky. 

Pinks  Single  and  Double. 

Mixed  colors,  edges,  etc. 

Pumpkin  Sugar  (Pie).  Small 
Sweet,  deep  orange  flesh. 

Sweet  Corn  Whipples  Early 
Yellow.  7  to  8  in.  ears. 

Centaurea  Americana.  Blue. 

Like  Bach.  Buttons,  larger. 

Poppy  Improved  Shirley 

Single.  Mixed  colors.  18  in. 

Radish  Scarlet  Turnip.  White 
Tipped.  4’ery  early,  crisp. 

Sweet  Corn  Early  Evergreen 
White.  7  to  8  in.  ears. 

Chrysanthemum  Coronarium 
Double.  Mixed  colors 

Portulaca  Choice  Mixed 

Colors,  Single.  4  to  6  in. 

Radish  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top 
Best  long  red  radish.  Tender. 

Sweet  Corn  Late  Mammoth. 
White.  9  to  10  in.  ears. 

Cosmos  Single,  mixed  colors. 
Large  4-in.  flowers  (late). 

Snapdragon  Large-flowered 
Semi-Tall.  Mixed  colors. 

TOTAL  PKTS.  VEG.  SEEDS  @  5c  ea....  TOTAL  OZS.  &  '/2-LBS.  @  10c  ea 

Cypress  Vine  Mixed  colors. 
Climber,  up  to  20  ft.  tall. 

Spider  Plant  Giant  Rose. 

Plants  grow  4  to  5  ft.  tall. 

Four  O'clock  Finest  Hybrids 
Mixed  colors  2  ft.  tall. 

Sunflower  Miniature  Yellow. 

3  to  4  in.  flowers.  3  to  4  ft. 

1  WM.  HUNK Y  MAULL,  333  Ml 

1  Unclosed  is  S .  Ser 

»ule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

id  me  Seeds  ordered  above,  postpaid.  1 
s  at  5c  each,  total  cost  $ . 1 

Gaillardia  Annual  (Blanket 
Flower)  Single  Mixed. 

Sweet  Rocket  Stock-like; 
white,  purple:  spicy  perfume 

•  •  • 

. . .  Pkts.  Flower  Seed 

Gourds  Many  interesting 
shapes,  colors,  sizes. 

Vinca  Rosea  (Periwinkle) 

Mixed.  Always  in  bloom. 

•  .  . 

. ..  Pkts.  A’egetable  Seeds  at  5c  each,  total  cost  $ . 1 

. . .  Ozs.  &  *4-Lbs.  Veg.  Seeds  at  10c  each,  total  cost  $ . 1 

Lady’s  Slipper  (Balsam) 

Double,  many  colors  mixed. 

Zinnia  Cut-and-Come-Again. 
2%-in.,  double,  choice  colors. 

Marigold  Pride  of  Garden 
African  Double  Mixed  (IV.  ft.) 

Maule’s  Wonder  Garden.  Sur¬ 
prise  mixture  Annual  Flowers. 

Na) 

CUT 

rOUT  AND' 
MAIL 
kTODAY. 


TOTAL  PKTS.  FLOWER  SEEDS  @  5C  each. 


Address 


7^  Old  Reliable  Seed  House- Wm.  HENRY  MAULS  -fat  Good-Luck  Crops  at  Good-Times  Prices 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry. 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


CONDON’S  BIG  NURSERY 
&  SEED  CATALOG  FREE 

ISO  page  book.  600  pictures.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Shrubs  —  Vines  —  Perennials  —  Roses  — 

Dahlias— Cannas— Gladioli — Lilies — Peonies 
—Grapes — Strawberries— Fruits — Garden 
and  Farm  Seed.  Latest  Introductions. 
rDKX  Offer  to  Build  New  Business 
mLC  Glorious DoublePeonies:  Red,  White 

and  Pink.  Regular  Value  50c  —  your  choice 
and  our  big  1937  Nursery  and  Seed  Catalog 
FREE.  Sena  10c  to  cover  postage  and  packing 
for  either  one  or  25c  for  all  three  and  CATALOG. 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN 

‘  BOX  219  ROCKFORD  ILLINOIS 


PEACH  TREES  *10 00 
APPLE  TREES  *15-°o 


All  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  o.  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn, 


Sow  Scott’s  Seeds 

SINCE  1S70  Scott’s  Seeds  have  been  used  annually 
by  thousands  of  farmers  who  want  only  the  highest 
Quality  available.  The  careful  selection  of  adapted 
varieties  and  thorough  recleaning  to  remove  weeds 
and  waste  matter  makes  Scott’s  Seed  your  best 
form  of  crop  insurance. 

MAY  we  Quote  on  your  Spring  requirements  and 
send  a  full  set  of  Farm  Bulletins?  These  bulletins, 
published  several  times  a  year,  contain  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  farm  crops  and  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request. 

O.M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Quality  Farm  Seed 

31  Plum  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


NEW  VARIETIES 

APPLE  AND  PEACH 

Great  improvements  in  varieties  have  been  made  within 
the  past  few-  years.  Our  44-Page  Planting  Guide  tells 
about  what  has  been  accomplished  in  producing  redder 
varieties  of  Apple  and  more  hardy  varieties  of  Peach. 
Send  for  your  Free  Copy  and  receive  our  prices  on 
more  than  S00  varieties  of  plant  material. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries,  Inc.,  WAvYlRG?NBlARO, 

West  HillNurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grare  introductions,  Fredonia,  TJrhana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


GREEN’S  1937  CATALOG 

more  than  Green’s  prices  for  the  same  items.  It  is  free. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  or  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


Think  of  it !  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees.  6  to  10 
Inches  tall — only  $1.  Postpaid. 
Send  today.  Bargain  No. 2:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
and  4  year  old  transplanted 
trees,  3  to  10-iu.  tall.  10  each 

Whlte'Spmce,  Scotch  Pine, Austrian 
Pine,  Knfflamann  Spruce.  Douglas 
Fir,  all  50  for  S3. 00.  Free  Ulus,  price 
Hat.  of  small  everirraen  trees.  ALL, 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  R-2,  Fryeburg,  Me. 


urpee's 

cccn’r  at  a  i 


Bi  „ 

SEED  CATALOG 

Every  flower  and  vegetable  worth’ 
growing.  Many  lower  prices  for  1937 

W.Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  693  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


NUT  TREES  FOR  THE  DOORYARD 

I  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted-pecans,  English 
walnuts,  blackwalnuts.  hybrid  hickories,  hieans,  pure 
shasrbarks.  blight  resistant  Chinese  chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH.  Box  A.  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


1937  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  New  Phlox.  Dilies.  Cannas,  etc. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  GLADIOLUS 

1937  List  Free . 

GLADNAVEN  GARDENS  -  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H 


Selected  Corn  for  Seed  Screened 

Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Clarage  and  Maryland  Ninety  Day 
Yellow  Dent  Germination  guaranteed  ninety — $2.00 
bushel  here.  CAROLINE  GRAIN  AND  SEED 
COMPANY.  -  GREENSBORO,  Maryland 


SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS 

Write  for  prices  on  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


BLUEBERRIES  —  Well-known  varieties  of  improved 
cultivated  bushes  for  farm  and  home  gardens;  beauti¬ 
ful  shrubs,  heavy  bearers.  Easily  grown,  valuable. 
Booklet.  Houston  Orchards,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 


HARDY  IMPROVED  N  UT  TREES— Early  bearing, 
thin  shelled,  black  walnuts  shellbacks,  pecans,  hieans, 
Alberts,  prices  reduced.  Price  sheet  free.  Manual  25c. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES  .Box  65C,  Downlngtown,  Pa. 


CARFF^C 

V FRU ITS J 


Ornamentals 


Finest 

Varieties 

Boysenberries,  most  delicious  of  all 
Bramble  Fruits.  Black  Beauty— Newburs 
— outstanding  new  Raspberries.  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  “Registered  Black  Raspberries” 
grown  by  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Imp.  Ass'n. 
Large  Red  Lake  Currants  and  Poorman 
Gooseberries.  New  Fall  Bearing  Cherry 
Lodi  andRed  Rome  Apple, Stanley  Plum 
and  many  other  (new  and  standard)  vari¬ 
eties  outstanding  for  Quality  and  Profit- 

Ornamental  Trees  for  lawn  planting— 
Dogwood,  Globe  Locust  &  lap.  Cher, 
ries.  Beautiful  New  Butterfly  Bush. 
Best  of  the  New  Patented  Roses.  Our  new  FREE  cata¬ 
log  describes  them  all.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS,  Box  7  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Frost-proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  and  all 
varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Fulwood  s 
1937  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  special  premium  offers. 
ALL  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before  buy¬ 
ing  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
P.  D.  Fulwood.  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 


SPRING  PATTERN  BOOK 

Your  inspiration  for  an  exciting  new  wardrobe 
is  in  our  New  Spring  Pattern  Book.  In  its  fas¬ 
cinating  pages  you’ll  find  new  patterns  becoming 
to  every  age — every  type.  Simple,  practical 
sports  togs:  distinctive  blouses,  frocks  for  every 
hour  of  the  day.  See  the  delightful  suggestions 
for  the  bride  and  her  attendants;  for  “debs.’’ 
juniors,  tots!  Ideas  on  everything  from  “undies’* 
to  aprons!  All  patterns  so  easy  that  even  a 
“beginner”  will  find  them  simple  as  A  B  C! 
Helpful  fabric  and  accessory  suggestions  in¬ 
cluded.  Price  of  this  book  is  15c;  book  and  a 
pattern  together,  25c. 
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TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

ALFAFA  •  GRASS  SEED  •  CORN  •  SOY  BEANS 
CLOVER  •  OATS  •  BARLEY*  SEED  POTATOES 

“Danger  Ahead” — “Seed  situation  most  critical  in  years” — "Biggest 
scarcity  of  high  grade  seeds’* — “Beware  of  Bargain  Seeds”-  Avoid 
low  priced  imported  seeds” — the  Agricultural  Press  and  Colleges  are 

full  of  such  warnings!! . For  years  we’ve  insisted  on  “nothing 

but  the  best”.  Now  we  have  no  other  grade  to  offer.  We  KNOW 
farm  seed.  We  GROW  them — 10C0  acres  of  them!  And  every 
bushel  northern  grown,  acclimated  to  your  needs ! 

D.  6.  TIMOTHY,  ALFAFA  — Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover.  Guar¬ 
anteed  99.5%  pure  or  better.  You  take  no  chances  on  winter- 
kill  or  on  second  crops. 

DIBBLES’  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS  —  The  most  productive  American 

oat.  40-42  lbs.  per  bushel.  Avoid  untried  sources. 

DI3BLES’  SEED  CORN— Germination  95%  or  better.  Test  it  your 

self.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

Play  safe  this  year.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Don’t  buy  your  seed  until  you’ve 
seen  the  Dibble  Catalog  and  Price  List — FREE.  Send  your  name  and 
address  on  Ic  post  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

_ _  — — — - — — — — — - — — — — — — — — — — — 


— -HARRIS  SCUDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  specialize  in  breeding  and  growing  early  high  yielding 
strains  of  MUSKMELON,  SWEET  CORN,  TOMA¬ 
TOES,  PEPPERS,  BEETS,  etc.  for  gardners  whose  sea¬ 
sons  are  short. 

Our  famous  strains  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vigor,  earli- 
ness  and  high  yield. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  26,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

-  1937 CATALOGUE  POWMOdlf  — 


Certified 

Trees 


336  Maule  Bldg. 


Buy  direct  ot'  57-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
altering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices . 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


ule’s  Gladiol 

Finest  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom,  10 
Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a  25c  val¬ 
ue  !)  100  Prepaid  for  $  1.001 — 

Send  dime  or  dollar  today  ! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  free  — 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
vegetable  and  flowers.  New  low 
prices,  also  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 


Philadelphia, 


ASPARAGUS 


R  h  ubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CEItTIFIED — Raspberry,  blackberry  and  Dewberry; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams— Ked  orYellow. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Brice  List 
L.  &  F.  DOXDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


IIURSERV  STOCK 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering  | 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  ■ 

NEW  Varieties  of  i 

OUTSTANDING  Merit1 

APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  * 
RASPBERRIES  | 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

“ THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  I 
Located  In  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  | 


BURPEES 

New  Collarette 

Wt  MARIGOLD 

"CROWN 
of  GOLD  " 


Gold  Medal  Winner, 
All-America  Selections,  1937 

Only  Marigold  with  entirely 
ODORLESS  foliage.  Crown  or 
top  part  resembles  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  with  a  collar  of  big,  broad 
petals.  Bright,  clear  golden  or¬ 
ange.  Flowers  delightfully  sweet- 
scented.  Early  flowering,  blooms  all 
summer.  Pkt.  25c;  Js  oz.  $1.00. 
Write  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog. 
Lower  Prices  for  1937. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

697  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


PFAm  by  parcel  post,  express  and 

rE/iLn  I  iVr.t.f  freight,  and  thousands  of  other 
trees  and  plants  with  Gifts  for  early  orders  offered 
in  our  1937  catalog.  Adress — 

GREEN’S  NURSERY,  Rochester,  or  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


■pkt25* 


The  Neglected  Jerusalem 
Artichoke 

The  Christmas  dinners  of  my  Cana¬ 
dian  boyhood  home  always  included  the 
so-ealled  Jerusalem  (but  American)  arti¬ 
choke.  We  would  as  soon  omit  it  from 
the  menu  as  forego  the  turkey !  It  was 
also  included  in  many  other  Winter  and 
Spring  dinners.  Steamed  and  served 
with  white  or  Hollandaise  sauce — noth¬ 
ing  approached  it  except  cauliflower  and 
fresh  asparagus  similarly  prepared.  Arti¬ 
choke  escalloped — no  other  vegetable  to 
mention  in  the  same  breath  !  The  tubers 
are  often  sliced  while  raw  and  served 
with  oil  and  vinegar  or  mayonnaise  as  a 
Winter  or  Spring  salad. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  I  have  never  seen  this 
vegetable  in  any  American  home  garden 
or  on  any  dining  table  except  my  own 
and  those  of  my  relatives.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  or  explain  this  neglect,  except, 
on  the  assumption  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  culture  and  the  ease  of 
its  preparation  for  the  table.  As  the 
tubers  are  more  watery  than  potatoes, 
steaming  is  better  than  boiling  and  es- 
caloping  better  yet.  No  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion  will  make  them  mealy  like  potatoes, 
so  the  two  should  not  be  compared. 

This  artichoke,  unlike  the  globe  or 
French  one,  is  strictly  a  home-garden 
vegetable,  because  like  sweet  corn  and 
peas,  it  must  be  fresh ;  otherwise  it  will 
shrivel  and  lose  its  delicate  flavor.  We 
never  dug  more  than  enough  for  a  meal 
(or  at  most  two).  In  order  to  get  needed 
supplies  during  Winter  we  buried  the 
patch  with  a  foot  deep  mulch  of  straw  or 
leaves  held  in  place  by  cornstalks,  put  in 
place  during  November  to  keep  the 
ground  from  freezing  deeply.  It  was 
therefore  easy  to  break  any  thin  crust  of 
frozen  soil  that  might  have  formed.  The 
tubers  are  not  injured  by  freezing  while 
still  in  the  ground. 

As  to  cultivation,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  plant  the  tubers  in  early  Spring  in 
some  out  of  the  way  corner  and  let  the 
plants  shift  for  themselves.  They  need 
no  cultivation.  Though  they  do  best  in 
rich  soil  I  have  grown  them  successfully 
in  heavy  clay.  When  once  started  they 
will  continue  for  years.  Should  they 
spread  too  widely  or  should  one  want  to 
rid  the  place  of  them  the  easiest  way  to 
gain  control  is  to  confine  a  hog  in  the 
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patch.  He  will  soon  grub  up  and  devour 
every  tuber. 

The  plants,  which  often  grow  10  feet 
tall,  bear  small  sunflowers  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  but  no  seed.  The  tops  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  before  being  dug.  If  the  soil 
is  loamy  and  moist  those  tubers  needed 
before  Winter  sets  in  may  be  pulled  in¬ 
stead  of  dug.  M.  G.  KAINS. 


Notes  from  the  Old 
Dominion 

Spring,  sweet  Spring,  is  only  a  few 
weeks  around  the  corner.  The  birds  will 
soon  he  coining  hack  chirping  and  singing 
their  sweet  melodious  songs.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  already  thinking  about  early 
Spring  plowing  and  early  gardening.  I. 
myself,  want  to  plant  English  or  garden 
peas  the  first  week  in  February  if  the 
weather  and  ground  is  suitable  and  Irish 
potatoes  a  little  later. 

Up  to  this  writing,  January  15,  we 
have  had  a  very  mild  Winter.  The  low¬ 
est  point  the  mercury  has  registered  is  18 
degrees  above  zero  in  Tidewater  section. 
No  ice  has  yet  been  harvested,  and  just 
a  few  flakes  of  snow  have  been  seen.  We 
had  plenty  of  it  last  Winter  here.  It  is 
getting  late  now,  so  hope  it  will  escape 
us  this  time.  It  has  been  cloudy  or  rainy 
ever  since  Christmas.  The  drought  of 
1936  is  now  entirely  broken,  as  the 
ground  is  full  of  water.  Little  or  no 
Fall  plowing  was  done  due  to  the  ground 
being  so  dry  and  hard.  Most  small  grain 
and  grass  crops  are  looking  well. 

The  price  of  ail  farm  products  has  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably  since  1937  arrived. 
Farmers’  stock  of  peanuts  has  advanced 
more  so  than  any  other  product.  At 
Christmas,  farmers  were  holding  their 
bunch,  jumbo  and  Virginia  peanuts  for 
5c  per  pound,  but  were  uncertain  about 
getting  that.  Now  buyers  are  purchasing 
such  at  514  to  514c,  delivered.  Spanish 
farmers’  stock  has  also  strengthened 
sharply,  with  buyers  now  paying  readily 
$1.40  per  30-pound  bushel. 

Now  for  a  few  prices  farmers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  for  their  products:  Wheat,  $1.45: 
corn,  $1 ;  oats,  80c ;  sweet  potatoes,  75c 
to  $1  per  bushel;  Irish,  $1 ;  live  hogs, 
1014c  per  pound;  veal,  12c;  beef  cows, 
4  to  6c  per  pound  as  to  quality.  Eggs. 
25c;  old  hens,  17  to  18e  per  pound; 
chickens,  22  to  23c ;  apples,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  W.  h.  h. 


A  Basket  Maker’s  Story 


My  great-grandfather  made  baskets  in 
England,  coming  to  America  years  ago 
and  bringing  his  family.  My  grandfather 
was  seven  years  old  when  he  came  with 
him  to  America.  lie  helped  his  father  as 
soon  as  he  became  old  enough. 

My  grandfather  had  five  boys,  all  bas¬ 
ket-makers.  They  made  lots  of  bushel 
baskets.  A  few  years  later  my  father  and 
his  four  brothers  and  their  children  seat¬ 
ed  chairs  for  the  Binghamton  chair  fac¬ 
tories.  They  would  go  to  Binghamton 
in  a  hay-rack,  take  big  loads  of  chair- 
frames  home,  seat  them  and  then  take 
them  back.  That  was  about  60  year.s  ago 
and  kept  up  till  about  35  years  ago.  Then 
they  started  making  baskets  again.  My 
father  and  one  of  his  brothers  never  did 
anything  else  but  make  baskets  and  seat 
chairs.  Father  made  baskets  from  the 
time  he  was  a  small  boy  until  he  was  81. 

I  started  making  baskets  just  as  soon 
as  I  was  old  enough  and  my  brother,  two 


years  younger,  made  them  until  he  died. 
I  have  been  making  baskets  for  about  55 
years.  I  have  been  married  42  years.  My 
wife  started  to  help  me  and  she  has 
worked  at  it  41  years.  My  son,  now  40 
years  old,  is  at,  home  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  making  baskets  with  me.  We  are 
now  making  pack  baskets  for  a  sporting 
goods  manufacturing  company,  as  shown 
in  picture,  and  have  made  for  that  firm 
26  years.  My  son  is  the  fifth  generation 
of  Webbs  who  have  made  baskets  and 
seated  chairs. 

I  have  been  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  six  years  since  1931,  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  methods  of  taking  a  white  oak 
tree  to  work  it  up  into  baskets  —  no 
machinery  at  all — all  hand-work  from  the 
tree  to  a  finished  basket.  I  have  been 
using  white  ash  about  30  years.  Before 
that  we  used  black  ash  but  it  is  scarce  in 
New  York  State.  geo.  c.  webb. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


M dicing  Packing  Baskets 
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HOW  TO  GET  TOP 
MARKET  PRICES 

FOR  YOUR  FIELD  AND 
VEGETABLE  CROPS! 

You’ll  get  top  market  prices 
for  top  quality  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  but  you  must  start  with  top 
quality  seeds 7  You  can’t  make  money 
with  small  crops  of  poor  quality 
from  run-out  seed.  Buy  PROVEN 
quality  seeds  and  the  same  land 
and  labor  will  bring  higher  returns. 

THEY  DO  IT- SO 
CAN  YOU!  For  three 
generations,  Isbell’s  north- 

ern-grown  seeds  have  been  known 
for  their  freshness,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  drought  and  dis¬ 
ease  resistance.  Look  what  users 
say:  Mr.  Ferris  of  N.  Y.  got  a 
good  drought-season  corn  crop 
from  Isbell  seed  when  neighbors 
had  none — Klaus  of  Ind.  got  1500 
bushels  cucumbers  from  Isbell 
seed  on  4  acres — Adams  of  Conn, 
raised  626  bushels  rutabagas  on 
one  acre  from  Isbell  seeds  — • 

Payton  of  Ill.  says  “Got  top 
prices  for  tomatoes  grown  from  l3bell  seeds.”  —  Farley 
of  Michigan  reports  on  Isbell  seed  corn:  “I  always  have 
crops  when  my  neighbors  either  have  none  or  a  very 
poor  grade.  I  have  grown  this  variety  for  several  years 
and  heartily  recommend  it.”  It's  Isbell's  Polar  Yellow 
Dent  Corn,  and  his  crop  shells  75  bushels  per  acre. 

FREE!  BIG  NEW  BARGAIN 

cataI  nm  Isbell  has  been  supplying 
1  dependable  seeds  to  New 

York  growers  for  3  generations,  and,  for 
1937,  Isbell  offers  you  exceptional  values, 
many  pages  of  money-making  specials,  fine 
flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  for  your  garden 
in  the  big,  new  FREE  catalog.  Write 
TODAY  for  your  copy — see  why  Isbell’s 
double-tested  seeds  are  money-makerB  for 
o’r^wersl  Send  at  once!  ISBELL  SEED  CO., 
14Z  Mechanic  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


MONEY-MAKING 

SPECIALS! 

Michigan  Globa  On¬ 
ion  geta  premium 
prices.  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  Corn  in 
growing  demand ! 
Famous  IsbellHoney 
Rock  Muakmelon  for 
real  profits.  See  them 
in  our  new  FREE 
catalog  .Write TODAY  I 


Burpee’s 

Seeds  Grow 


Burpee's  famous  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
offered  at  new  low  prices  for  1937 


Beet — Crosby’s  Egyptian 
Carrot — Chantenay 
Cucumber — 

Arlington  White  Spine 
Kale — 

Dwarf  Green  Curled  Scotch 
Lettuce — Grand  Rapids 
Muskmelon — Hale’s  Best 
Onion — Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Parsley — Extra  Curled  Dwarf 
Pepper — Ruby  King 
Radish — Vick's  Scarlet  Globe 
Tomato — Marglobe 


Pkt. 

Or. 

'A  lb. 

lb. 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

.05 

.10 

.30 

.90 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

.05 

.10 

.30 

.90 

.05 

.10 

.30 

.90 

.10 

.20 

.60 

2.00 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.75 

.10 

.25 

.75 

2.50 

.05 

.10 

.20 

.60 

.10 

.30 

.75 

2.50 

All  are  postpaid.  All  are  Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds. 
These  same  low  prices  will  be  found  in  Burpee’s  new 
Seed  Catalog  where  hundreds  of  varieties  of  vegetable# 
and  flowers  are  offered  at  new  low  prices. 

Not  a  single  price  has  been  advanced.  Free 
delivery  of  everything  offered  In  this  Cat¬ 
alog.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
valuable  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

700  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  .4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.®  To 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  20c  In 

10  Packets  for  JLUC  Canada. 
Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
CDEE  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs. 
■  11  “•■  Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO..  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


fjfff Boa/ Gon/en Book 


Highest  quality 
fruit  trees,  seeds, 
flowers.  Surprisingly 
, .  low  prices.  Colorfully 
,  illustrated.  83 years  fair 
—  dealings.  Write  today! 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  667  Painesville,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit, 

4  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc. 
in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

.Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  '•//i 

Box  1  1  Geneva, 


SAY — "  I  WANT  NORTHERN 
OHIO  GROWN  CLOVERS" 

and  you  get  the  HARDIEST 
seeds  grown.  Y'our  farm  will 
thrive  if  you  use  HOYT’S 
SEEDS — ALIVE  SINCE  '95. 

Write  NOW  for  low  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  clean,  pure 
domestic  field  seeds. 

HOYT  SEED  CO. 

Box  27-B  Fostoria,  Ohio 


f?DEC  VITI1W  for  testing— Clovers,  Alsike— Alfalfa 
t  nLilj  oLLUj  —Timothy  —  Sweet  Clover — Pasture 
Mixtures  —  and  Soy  Beans.  All  Northwestern  Ohio 
grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination.  High 
quality  seeds,  reasonably  priced  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO. 


DCCC  Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
w  $1.00  for  190  page  book.  “First  I.essons  in 
Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription,  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Real  Jobs  Open 


Auto,  Diesel.  Aviation, 
Welding.  Earn  $85  00- 
$75.00  weekly.  8  weeks’ 
training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  Book  and  Special  Low  Tuition  offer. 
McSWEENY  SCHOOLS,  Wept.  G3-38,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  or  Detroit. 


Soy  Bean  Growth  Increasing 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1936  crop  will 
bring  a  total  to  producers  of  around  $30,- 
000,000,  equal  to  the  revenue  produced  in 
1935,  a  much  better  growing  season. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  40,000,000 
bushels  thrashed  in  this  country  last  year 
went  into  industrial  uses,  which  makes 
the  crop  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  future 
development  as  compared  with  those  farm 
products  which  have  a  limited  field  of 
use  as  food.  F.  C.  Hackleman,  president 
of  the  American  Soy  Bean  Association 
believes  that  farmers  may  soon  be  finding 
a  profitable  outlet  for  three  or  four  times 
their  present  production.  Products  made 
from  Soy  beans  now  include  soaps,  paints, 
varnishes,  salad  and  cooking  oils,  a  binder 
for  cores  in  iron  foundries,  plastics  for 
various  uses ;  stock  feed,  flour  paste,  glue, 
rubber  substitutes  and  a  chocolate  substi¬ 
tute.  Since  the  establishment  of  standard 
grades  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Soy  beans  may  be  sold  to  the 
oil  mills  to  advantage  and  the  Soy  bean 
cake  brought  back  to  the  farm  to  be  fed 
as  a  protein  supplement.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  Soy  bean  futures  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  now  places  this  crop  on 
the  same  market  basis  as  the  major  grain 
crops. 

The  Soy  bean  is  a  legume  which,  when 
properly  inoculated  builds  up  the  fertility 
of  soils,  and  it  fits  well  into  many  crop 
rotations. 

Of  outstanding  importance  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  this  crop  has  been 
the  utilization  of  labor-saving  tools  with¬ 
out  which  this  growth  would  not  have 
been  likely.  The  growing  of  oats  required 
approximately  12  horsepower  per  acre 
while  Soy  beans  on  the  average  have  been 
found  to  need  about  40  horsepower  per 
acre  or  approximately  the  same  as  corn. 

When  visitors  to  the  1936  convention  of 
the  American  Soy  Bean  Association  in¬ 
spected  the  crop  grown  by  B.  S.  Strayer 
and  Son,  of  Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa, 
they  were  interested  in  the  growing 
methods  followed.  The  beans  are  drilled 
in  26-inch  rows  and  cultivated  when 
small  with  a  rotary  hoe  and  later  with 
a  bean  and  beet-cultivating  attachment  on 
a  general-purpose  type  tractor.  The  Soy 
beans  are  harvested  with  a  combine, 
which  Messrs.  Strayers  have  found  to 
produce  the  best  quality  of  seed  and  also 
minimizes  loss. 

Soy  beans  are  often  drilled  in  rows  the 
same  width  as  corn  so  that  the  same 
planting  and  cultivating  equipment  may 
be  utilized.  Thrashing  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  grain  separator  by  reducing 
cylinder  speed  and  employing  the  proper 
sieves.  Where  fields  are  opened  up  for 
either  the  combine  or  the  binder  or  where 
relatively  small  acreages  are  made  into 
hay,  it  is  usually  cured  in  the  cock.  This 
part  of  the  crop  can  then  be  picked  up 
with  the  sweep  rake.  With  uncertain 
weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
many  prefer  to  cut  the  crop  with  the 
binder  when  making  hay.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  bundles  be  placed  into 
long  narrow  shocks,  two  bundles  in  width, 
with  8  to  12  bundles  to  the  shock.  These 
should  be  opened  up  to  complete  drying 
shortly  before  hauling  to  the  barn.  It 
has  been  found  much  easier  to  put  the 
hay  through  the  feed  mill  for  chopping 
or  grinding  where  fed  in  buudles  than 
where  fed  loose. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
Soy  bean  straw  on  the  Strayer  farm  is 
turned  over  to  100  breeding  ewes,  which 
take  good  care  of  it  right  in  the  field.  Soy 
bean  straw  is  also  good  feed  for  dry  cows 
and  heifers,  but  is  not  recommended  for 
cows  in  milk.  It  has  considerable  value 
for  beef  cattle  where  fed  with  silage  and 
is  well  worth  saving  on  livestock  farms. 

The  value  of  Soy  bean  hay  depends  up¬ 
on  its  quality  and  has  been  found  to  be 
worth  more  than  Red  clover  for  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  Alfalfa  for 
sheep.  For  dairy  cattle  Soy  bean  hay 
has  been  compared  favorably  with  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  like  that  crop  much  of  the 
milk-producing  feed  is  contained  in  the 
leaves.  Dairy  cows  sometimes  leave  a 
considerable  part  of  their  hay  in  the  j 
manger  as  ordinarily  fed.  However,  if  it 
is  coarsely  ground  so  there  is  no  long 
stems,  no  unopened  pods  or  no  whole 
beans,  substantially  more  of  the  bay  may 
be  consumed  with  subsequent  reduction  in 
costs  of  feeding. 


Turn  Your  Furrows 
with  These  Good 
Plows  . 
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Above:  For  a  horse-drawn  gang  plow 
-—use  this  McCormick-Deering. 


Above:  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Plows  (moldboard  and  disk)  are  available  in  a  variety  of  sices 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  power  of  your  tractor.  Here  is  a  2-bottom  Little  Genius  Plow 

pulled  by  a  Farmall  Tractor. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  PLOWS 
are  designed  by  men  who  know  soil 
and  plowing  conditions;  and  built  by 
other  men  who  are  skilled  in  plow 
manufacture.  When  you  buy  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Plow,  whether  it  be  a 
single-horse  walking  plowor  a  multiple- 
gang  tractor  plow,  you  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  are  getting  the 
best  plow  of  its  kind  that  your 
money  will  buy.  In  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  line,  you  can  get 
exactly  the  type  and  size  of  plow 
you  need,  and  the  bottom  that 
is  adapted  to  your  soil.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer 
when  you  are  in  the  market  for 
any  kind  of  a  plow. 


Above:  McCormick-Deering  Sulky  Plows—  long 
famous  everywhere  for  their  good  work. 

Below:  A  wide  line  ot  walking 
plows  carries  the  McCormick- 
Deering  name. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-  DEERING 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Silage,  Corn, 
Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 
Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets, 
Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed  Canary 
Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  fertilize  soils,  treat  seeds,  protect  crops. 

Write  for  Descriptive 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R 


Early  to  Late 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corns 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 

Circulars  and  Prices 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


etable  Seed  Users  / 


IF  YOU  have  never  tried  our  Garden  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
by  all  means  send  for  our  catalog  and  attractive  prices.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  get  acquainted.  Others  have  found  them 
profitable  year  after  year.  Get  this  catalog  at  once.  Our  quality  and 
prices  will  please  you.  ATTENTION — Market  Gardeners!  Write  us  for 

T^our  special  Wholesale  Price  last  to  Market  Gardeners. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Box  9,  Canton,  Ohio 


drkks 

I93T 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  free  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  about 
the  best  of  the  new  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  1937. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  is 
more  than  a  catalog  —  it  is 
a  valuable  gardening 
guide.  Reasonable  prices 
—  many  special  values,  1 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

41  Oreer  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

_ _ _ J 


SENSATION  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Barley.  Com.  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa.  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed.  Write  for  samples  wanted,  catalogue  and 
our  attractive  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  A  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Largest  Seed  &  Nursery  Catal 
650  illustrations;  60  in  col< 
For  67  years  leading  Amerii 
Seed  Catalog.  Good  seeds  che 
None  better  at  any  price.  500,0 
customers  sare  money  all¬ 
seeds  from  me.  a  grower. 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 
125  Seeds  of  Arty  New  Sen- 

-  - - sation  Tomato,  “King  of  the 

Carlies,”big solid,  scarlet  fruit; disease 
Fielder,  or  150  Seeds  of  My  Peerless 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Write  today- 
a*30re  Free  Offers  and  copy 
of  My  Big  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  463  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Est.  1S70 


FREE 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


The  culmination  of  two  and  one-half 
centuries  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  marked  by  the  21st  annual  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburgh,  January  18- 
22.  The  attendance  surpassed  the  1933 
high  of  275,500  by  more  than  50  per  cent, 
it  is  estimated. 

The  show  has  been  developed  from  an 
humble  beginning  of  440  entries  and  less 
than  $800  in  prizes  in  1917.  The  at¬ 
tendance  the  first  years  was  but  little 
greater  than  fairs  held  in  the  various 
communities  of  the  State.  Co-operating 
influences  have  grown  from  five  groups 
to  nearly  fifty  participating  in  the  show, 
and  holding  annual  meetings  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  event. 

“Admission  is  free,”  says  Director 
Howard  G.  Eisaman.  “Our  concession 
space  was  sold  out  months  ago.  The 
growth  of  the  show  is  such  that  we  are 
planning  an  extended  building  program. 
We  have  been  forced  to  turn  away  many 
farm  exhibitors.”  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  J.  Hansell  French  is  chairman  of 
the  Farm  Show.  J.  M.  Fry  is  secretary 
and  H.  M.  Turrell  is  treasurer. 

Outstanding  among  the  features  of  the 
Farm  Show  is  interest  attached  to  all 
youth  movements.  The  show  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  year’s  work  for  more 
than  20,000  vocational  agriculture  boys 
and  home  economic  girls  of  the  State. 
More  than  10,000  4-H  club  boys  and  girls 
consider  this  fair  their  fair,  and  shape 
their  projects  to  that  end. 

More  than  5,000  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  boys  and  girls,  parents  and  friends, 
participated  and  were  present  at  the  "V  o- 
cational  Agricultural  program,  Tuesday 
night.  An  equal  number  crowded  the 
arena  for  the  Wednesday  night  4-H  club 
program. 

Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
extra-curricular  vocational  agriculture  is 
that  of  music*.  Vocational  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  were  represented  in  the  99- 
piece  State-wide  vocational  band,  appear¬ 
ing  Tuesday  night.  A  vocational  musical 
instructor,  H.  J.  Brunner,  is  included  in 
the  State  College  faculty.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  vocational  supervisor. 

“The  future  of  Pennsylvania’s  agricul¬ 
ture  is  assured,”  leading  farmers  of  the 
State  declared  after  attending  demon¬ 
strations  conducted  by  youth  of  the 
State.  These  covered  practical  agricul¬ 
tural  problems,  maintenance  of  equip¬ 
ment,  furnishings,  soldering  and  electric 
wiring.  Home  economics  demonstrations 
included  the  use  of  economy  materials  in 
clothing  furnishings  and  cooking.  The 
poise,  bearing  and  interest  of  youth  in 
the  farm  and  home  was  strikingly  evident. 

Samuel  E.  Bashore,  Hersey,  was 
elected  State  president  of  the  Keystone 
Association  of  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  at  the  Farm  Show,  Wednesday.  John 
Phillips,  North  East,  was  named  vice- 
president;  Henry  Morris,  Washington, 
secretary;  Burton  Warnshuis,  Edinboro. 
treasurer.  The  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  the  vocational  agricultural  boys’ 
service  and  fraternal  organization,  na¬ 
tional  in  its  scope.  C.  F.,  Fetterolf, 
Chief  of  Agricultural  Education,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  was  re-elected 
State  advisor. 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  farm  wom¬ 
en  from  all  parts  of  the  State  came  to 
study  the  last  word  in  mechanical  and 
home  equipment. 

One  farmer  from  the  middle  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  said:  “I  find  that  I  need  more 
than  $2,000  worth  of  equipment.  I  have 
held  off  buying  until  I  felt  we  were  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  My  machinery  is 
all  worn  out.  We  need  a  new  car,  and  a 
lot  of  things  in  the  home.  There  are 
many  of  my  neighbors  who  need  as 
much.”  Farm  machinery  and  equipment 
exhibitors  declared  there  was  unprece¬ 
dented  demand.  A  fencing  and  metal 
roofing  salesman  said  he  is  unable  to 
guaranteed  delivery  before  April. 

Farm  machinery  shown,  including  the 
light-weight  combine  harvester  and 
thrasher  adapted  to  small  farms,  was 
mounted  on  rubber.  Among  the  latest 
uses  of  rubber  for  farm  and  home  equip¬ 
ment  was  the  manure  spreader,  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  the  lawn  mower,  wheelbar¬ 
row  and  the  farm  wagon  have  adapted 
themselves  to  engineering  practices  of 
the  automobile.  A  farm  wagon  with  rol¬ 


ler  bearings  and  Alemite  connections  at- 
ti’acted  interest  of  of  farmers. 

Agricultural  co-operation  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  show.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  other  co-operatives  offering 
marketing  potatoes,  apples,  and  other 
farm  products  explained  visually  and 
verbally  details  of  their  methods,  sales 
plans  and  conferred  with  membership  on 
problems. 

Education  in  health,  safety  and  disease 
prevention  was  stressed  in  visual  form. 
The  electric  stove,  electric  appliances  in 
the  home,  and  the  convenient  kitchen 
units  with  electrical  appliances,  adapted 
to  farm  life  and  farm  needs  were  shown. 

Pennsylvania's  poultry  industry,  rank¬ 
ing  with  livestock,  dairying  and  horti- 
culturae,  staged  the  State’s  greatest  poul¬ 
try  show,  with  Governor  Earle  as  a 
prize-winning  exhibitor  of  fancy  stock. 

Rural  dramatics,  an  expression  of  com¬ 
munity  life,  culminated  at  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  with  IS  dramatic  troups, 
troups,  contesting  for  State  championship. 
Rural  organizations  of  the  State  includ¬ 
ing  Granges,  churches,  P.  T.  A.  organiza¬ 
tions  and  informal  groups,  held  local, 
county  and  district  contests,  with  finals 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  show. 

The  baked-potato  booth,  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  on  the  main  floor 


of  the  Show  Building,  sold  17,856  in 
three  days.  For  several  years  the  State 
association  has  been  conducting  the 
booth  at  the  Farm  Show  to  acquaint 
visitors  with  the  fine  quality  of  potatoes 
grown  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  week  many  State  societies 
held  meetings  and  elected  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  Among  those  noted  were : 

State  Horticultural  Association,  Presi¬ 
dent,  It.  Johnston  Gillan,  St.  Thomas ; 
vice-president,  John  A.  Runk,  Hunting¬ 
don  ;  secretary,  John  U.  Huef,  State  Col¬ 
lege  ;  and  treasurer,  C.  B.  Snyder 
Ephrata. 

Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Warren  Whittier,  Douglasville,  was  re¬ 
elected  president ;  K.  S.  Bagshaw,  Hol- 
lidaysburg,  and  G.  A.  Burdick,  Wrights- 
ville,  were  re-elected  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively.  Charles 
Cowan,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  The  executive  committee  is. 
M.  S.  Broderick,  Mancfield;  W.  F.  Bark- 
doll,  Mont  Alto  ;  J.  O.  Canby,  Hulmville  : 
H.  L.  Seeley,  Knoxville,  and  R.  D.  Marsh¬ 
all,  Beyer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association  re-elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers :  Kenzie  Bagshaw,  Holli- 
daysburgh,  president ;  and  Miss  Irma 
Wohlwend,  Saline,  secretary.  The  or¬ 
ganization  voted  to  change  its  name  to 
Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Clubs  elected  the  follow- 
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ing  officers :  W.  M.  Ilunsberger,  Plum- 
steadville,  president ;  Charles  S.  Chaffee, 
Milan,  vice-president;  and  Jesse  Kurtz, 
Carlisle,  secretary-treasurer.  Members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are  A.  B.  Craig, 
Sewickley ;  Raymond  B.  Arnold,  Milan ; 
J.  O.  Canby,  Hulmeville ;  Henry  Schell, 
Phoenixville ;  John  S.  Wehr,  Mifflin- 
burg ;  H.  A.  Snyder,  Montoursville ;  I. 
V.  Otto,  Carlisle;  Naaman  Stoltzfus, 
Lancaster ;  and  R.  Bruce  Dunlap,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers’  Association  the  coming 
year  are  Fred  W.  McDowell,  Fredonia, 
president ;  ,T.  R.  Henderson,  Hickory, 

vice-president ;  and  W.  B.  Connell,  State 
College,  secretary -treasurer. 

Pennsylvanis  Hampshire  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  elected  F.  E.  Bussler,  Peach 
Bottom,  president;  H.  H.  Snavely,  Wil¬ 
low  Street,'  secretary-treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  Chester  White  Breeders’ 
Association  elected  R.  L.  Munce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  president;  C.  E.  Cassel,  Hershey, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  Berkshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  elected  J.  A.  McMahan,  Potts- 
grove,  president ;  Alex  Cooper,  Reynolds- 
ville,  secretary-treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  Duroc  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  elected  G.  C.  Birdsall,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  president ;  G.  A.  Burdick, 
Wrightsville,  secretary-treasurer. 

WALTER  JACK. 
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et  FARM  SEEDS 


Get  this  SEED  GUIDE  for  the  entire  year 
—WRITE  TODAY  for  your  FREE  COPY! 

What  about  seed  supplies  this  year? 
Is  there  enough  high  quality  seed  to 
go  around? 

What  are  the  best  crops  to  use  for  soil 
improvement? 

How  can  I  improve  my  pastures 
AT  LEAST  EXPENSE? 

What  are  the  BEST  EMER¬ 
GENCY  CROPS? 

Where  does  the  best  clover  seed 
come  from? 

Why  do  Hoffman’s  customers 
get  such  high  yields? 

YOUR  ANSWERS  to  These  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Many  Others  are  Easily 
Found  in  This  Catalog 

Just  send  a  post  card  today  .  .  .  Get  your  copy 
NOW!  Read  the  statements  of  66  farmers  in 
9  different  states  about  Hoffman’s  seeds.  Read 
how  for  38  years,  HOFFMAN’S  SEEDS  have 
set  a  QUALITY  STANDARD  ...  and  made 
BIGGER  CROPS  for  FARMERS  ...  All  Kinds 
of  FARM  SEEDS,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Pasture 
Grasses,  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Potatoes 
and  many  others.  GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
of  our  NEW  1937  HANDY  SIZE  CATALOG! 

It  fits  in  your  pocket.  It’s  packed  with  valu¬ 
able  information  about  Farm  Seeds,  growing 
habits,  soil  requirements  and  other  things. 

WRITE  TODAY! 


I* A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  220  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


There  is  little  use  in  growing  something 
the  public  does  not  want,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  cater  to  public  demand  than  to 
try  to  teach  folks  to  adopt  something 
else.  That  applies  to  potatoes,  too,  as 
this  is  No.  2  in  a  discussion  of  potatoes. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  changing  de¬ 
mands.  The  potatoes  of  our  childhood 
no  longer  allure  the  buying  public  al¬ 
though  they  were  and  are  good  varieties. 
The  Burbank,  Rural  New-Yorker,  White 
Elephant,  Peacliblow,  Carman,  Late 
Rose,  all  have  gone  into  the  discard,  so 
raise  them  for  yourself  if  you  wish,  but 
don’t  try  to  raise  them  for  market.  Study¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  and  Chicago  markets  re¬ 
veals  this.  The  Green  Mountain  brings 
the  highest  price  (except  Idahos,  which 
I  shall  take  up  later),  especially  those 
well-graded  potatoes  from  Maine.  The 
Red  McClures  from  Colorado  are  next  in 
line ;  Russet  Rurals  from  Michigan ; 
Round  Whites  from  Wisconsin  and  Iva- 
talulins.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  rec¬ 
ommend  Katalulin.  If  planted  close  and 
grown  on  moderately  fertile,  sandy  loam 
soil,  it  is  a  good  potato,  but  if  grown  on 
heavy  soil  which  is  fertile,  it  discolors 
badly  and  is  given  much  to  hollow  heart 
besides  growth  cracks.  Then  there  are 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Belgian 
Queen.  The  latter  originated  among  Bel¬ 
gians  who  settled  in  Michigan,  near  Hart, 
and  is  a  white  potato,  very  tender,  grows 
long  instead  of  round,  is  an  excellent 
cooker  and  yields  well.  The  market 
seems  to  favor  a  round  potato  over  the 
long  ones  and  demands  potatoes  clean 
from  scab,  dirt  and  cracks. 

The  famous  Idaho  potatoes  are  grown 
on  the  disintegrated  lava  soil<  of  that 
State.  They  are  long,  white,  have  shal¬ 
low  eyes  and  are  much  iu  demand  for 
baking.  A  queer  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  may  be  grown  anywhere,  but  soon 
lose  their  length,  tend  to  become  round 
and  darker  if  grown  elsewhere  than  in 
Idaho.  From  their  appearance,  they 
must  be  washed  but  washing  removes  the 
bloom  from  a  potato  and  makes  it  look 
dry  and  dead,  so  washing  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  I  inspected  a  new  potato  grader 
the  other  day.  It  brushes  the  potatoes, 
a  blower  removes  dirt  and  rollers  carry 
the  spuds  along  so  that  spaces  between 
(he  rollers  allow  small  ones  to  drop 
through.  It  will  not  work  on  wet  pota¬ 
toes  and  not  remove  chunks  of  dried  mud 
but  will  clean  pitted  potatoes  nicely.  The 
hotel  and  restaurant  trade  prefers  pota¬ 
toes  which  have  been  graded  for  size,  so 
that  all  the  potatoes  in  the  sack  are  of 
one  size  but  prefers  medium  sizes  to  big 
ones. 

Recent  trips  throughout  the  potato¬ 
growing  sections  of  Michigan  revealed 
wide  variation  in  quality  ranging  from 
excellent  to  very  poor.  If  you  wish  to 
test  the  starch  content  of  a  potato,  cut  it 
lengthwise,  rub  the  two  halves  together 
and  hold  it  up  by  grasping  the  upper  half. 
If  the  lower  half  sticks,  the  potato  has  a 
good  starch  content  and  will  cook  dry  and 
mealy ;  if  the  lower  half  drops  off  easily, 
the  potato  will  cook  firm  and  a  bit 
watery.  If  you  suspect  frost  injury — 
frozen  potatoes — stick  your  thumb  nail 
into  the  skin,  if  the  potato  is  free  from 
frost  injury,  the  skin  will  snap  or  click 
as  your  thumbnail  penetrates,  absence  of 
this  distinct  snap  or  click  may  indicate  a 
potato  which  has  been  frozen. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  a  dry,  mealy  po¬ 
tato  but  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
prefers  a  firm  potato  which  handles  easily 
after  cooking  without  breaking  apart. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Russet 
Rurals  and  Green  Mountains,  while  the 
Belgian  Queen  which  has  a  very  high 
starch  content,  cooks  dry  and  mealy  and 
breaks  apart  easily. 

If  a  man  is  endowed  with  any  sense, 
or  a  woman,  too,  for  that  matter,  he 
should  stop  believing  that  life  consists  in 
having  a  big  time  as  soon  as  he  gets 
married.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  foolish  or  filled  with  potential  grief 
and  trouble,  than  a  married  couple  who 
think  they  must  tear  around  nights  to 
shows  and  road  houses.  It  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  rebellion  against  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  and  those  bonds  may  become 
chains  so  heavy  and  irksome  that  the 
wearer  chafes  and  grumbles  or  they  may 


be  chains  of  gold  so  fairy  light  that  they 
are  almost  invisible,  worn  with  pride  and 
delight.  Whether  heavy  or  light,  they  are 
none  the  less  bonds,  so  pleasure  must 
come  from  different  sources  after  mar¬ 
riage.  Actually,  the  best  of  all  is  to  have 
children  as  then  real  pleasure  comes  from 
giving  pleasure  to  others. 

Recently,  while  away  from  home,  I 
stayed  at  a  small  hotel  where  the  folks 
had  a  tiny  tot  of  less  than  two  years. 
While  shopping  around  for  little  gifts  to 
take  home  to  my  own,  I  saw  a  small  box 
containing  five  little  dolls,  price  one  dime, 
and  took  it  along  for  the  little  one  at  the 
hotel.  I  never  saw  a  child  so  delighted ; 
she  fairly  screamed  with  pleasure,  and  all 
that  evening  she  carried  her  babies  to 
all  present  for  them  to  share  her  love  for 
the  tiny  babies.  Out  of  that  experience 
came  a  heart  warming  for  myself  which 
was  priceless  and  that  is  the  big  point  I 
wish  to  make.  After  marriage,  life  be¬ 
comes  a  sacrifice  for  others,  especially  if 


there  are  children,  but  in  making  that 
sacrifice,  our  own  hearts  are  warmed  and 
cheered.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  pleasure, 
a  joy  to  bring  joy,  but  the  poor  deluded 
married  folks  who  continue  to  chase 
pleasure  in  shows  and  on  dance  floors 
find  a  bitter  taste  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass. 

I  see  so  much  of  that,  so  many  homes 
made  cheerless,  discord,  quarreling,  harsh 
words,  even  blows,  as  a  result  of  these 
mad  pursuits  of-  so-called  pleasures.  Not 
that  I  agree  that  married  folks  should  sit 
at  home.  Because  my  eyes  make  a  show 
mean  nothing,  I  do  not  go,  but  I  take 
pleasure  in  having  the  Missus  and  chil¬ 
dren  go  occasionally.  I  can  even  dance 
and  have  no  scruples  against  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  dance  where  young  and  old  have  a 
good  time.  I  enjoy  an  occasional  game 
of  cards  with  old  friends,  so  you  see  I 
am  not  narrow  in  these  things,  but  I  say 
that  married  folks  have  no  business  at 
road  houses  and  questionable  floor  shows, 
no  business  at  beer  tables  and  no  business 
in  seeking  other  partners  with  whom  to 
spend  the  evening. 

The  bonds  of  matrimony  are  real  bonds 
and  you  youngsters  who  take  them  on  so 


lightly,  may  as  well  learn  that  fact  at 
once.  But  how  dear  those  bonds  become 
as  the  years  glide  by,  how  they  do  bind 
two  hearts  into  one,  two  lives  together — • 
each  a  rock  of  ages  for  the  other.  So  now 
you  understand  why  I  so  often  mention 
the  Missus,  she  is  not  an  angel,  heaven 
forbid,  and  I  am  so  far  from  angelic  that 
I  haven’t  even  a  pinfeather,  but  life  is 
good  because  there  is  one  to  share  weal  or 
woe.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


The  Bookshelf 

Pioneering  With  Fruits  and  Ber¬ 
ries,  by  George  D.  Aiken.  Mr.  Aiken, 
who  is  now  Governor  of  Vermont,  is  a 
nurseryman  of  wide  experience  in  the 
standard  fruits  and  a  large  line  of  orna¬ 
mentals.  This  handsome  book  of  94  pages 
and  43  illustrations  deals  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  fruits  and  is  full  of  information 
about  how  to  plant  and  handle  them. 
Price  $2 ;  published  by  the  Stephen  Daye 
Press,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  st. 
New  York. 
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A  TIRE  FOR  ANY  TOUGH  GOING 

POSITIVE  go-ahead  traction —in  any  going  —  in  any 
weather!  That’s  what  this  new  Goodyear  Sure-Grip  Tire 
gives  you  in  snow,  mud,  slush  and  sand.  It  gets  you  there 
without  slipping,  without  stalling— and  without  chains . 

See  how  its  husky  tread  is  scientifically  designed  for 
moderate  speed  on  soft  surfaces.  Those  deep-cut  lug  bars 
bite  down— dig  in— grab  hold— pull  you  through!  Those 
wide  self-cleaning  channels  force  out  muck  —  prevent 
packing  —  insure  sharp  sure  grip  at  every  turn. 

That  big  center  rib  means  easy  no-bump  riding— and 
Supertwist  Cord  in  every  ply  guarantees  long,  safe 
wear.  Put  on  Goodyear  Sure -Grips  now,  and  laugh  at 
winter’s  worst! 


THE  BEST  HELP  ON  THE  FARM 

GOODYEAR  KLINGTITE  ENDLESS 

BELTS  -  *- 

.  <  A 

The  standard 
belt  for  driving 
all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Tight- 
gripping,  non¬ 
slipping,  long - 
wearing .  Stands  all  kinds  of  weath¬ 
er  with  minimum  stretch.  Also  in 
roll  lots  and  cut  lengths . 


GOODYEAR 
TRUCK  TIRES 

are  made  of  chem¬ 
ically  -  toughened 
rubber  for  longest 
wear  and  trouble- 
free  mileage.  See 
the  wide  assortment  of  types,  sizes 
and  prices  at  your  Goodyear 
dealer's. 


GOODYEAR 
ALL-TRACTION 
TRACTOR  TIRE 

Greatest  tire  for 
farm  work.  50% 
more  traction  in 

all  directions— 100%  more  shoulder 
tread— 48  %  more  rubber  for  longer 
wear !  30%  more  draw  bar  pull 
proved  in  farm  tests! 


Made  in  all  popular  sizes  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks! 
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Ruralisms 


Winter  Blooms. — The  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary  is  too  early  to  say  we  shall  have  no 
Winter,  but  our  friend's  Christmas  rose 
continued  to  flower,  and  it  was  quite 
startling  to  see  the  large  waxen  blooms 
and  abundant  buds  at  this  time.  We 
read  in  the  London  Observer  of  a  Winter¬ 
blooming  Japanese  cherry,  Prunus  Mi- 
queliana,  which  begins  to  flower  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  continues  at  intervals  until 
Spring,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  it  in 
this  country,  and  are  unable  to  identify 
it.  However,  the  interesting  shrub  called 
Wintersweet,  Meratia  praecox,  begins  to 
bloom  in  January  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  It  is  too  tender  for  severe  climates, 
but  does  well  around  Philadelphia.  The 
shrub  itself  will  stand  zero  temperatures, 
but  the  flowers  will  not  open  under  such 
conditions.  This  is  a  relative  of  our 
familiar  sweet  shrub,  Calycanthus  flori- 
dus,  and  was  formerly  called  Calycanthus 
praecox ;  it  is  a  native  of  China.  The 
brown  and  yellow  flowers  open  when  the 
sprays  are  cut  and  placed  in  water,  and 
it  is  extremely  fragrant.  Our  native 
witch  hazel  attracts  attention  with  its 
yellow  flowers  in  October  and  November, 
but  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  witch 
hazels  open  their  flowers  in  February  and 
March. 

Annual  Flowers. — Sown  under  glass 
or  in  the  window,  a  good  many  annuals 
are  started  in  February  and  March. 
Where  a  few  seedlings  are  started  in  the 
window  it  is  unwise  to  begin  too  early 
unless  they  can  be  moved  into  a  frame 
later,  for  they  need  a  shift  into  other 
flats  or  pans,  as  they  grow  larger,  and 
may  become  drawn  and  weakly  because 
of  crowded  quarters.  To  prepare  a  flat 
for  sowing  seeds  first  put  pieces  of  brok¬ 
en  crocks  over  the  drainage  holes,  and 
then  a  half  inch  layer  of  humus,  which 
may  be  old  well-rotted  manure  or  peat 
moss,  which  will  give  good  drainage  and 
prevent  any  risk  of  sodden  soil.  Over  this 
place  sifted  soil,  filling  the  flat  level, 
then  press  down  with  a  board,  so  that  the 
soil  is  about  half  an  inch  below  the  edge 
of  the  flat.  A  rather  light  sandy  soil  is 
desirable.  Very  fine  seeds  are  merely 
pressed  into  the  surface ;  larger  seeds  are 
scattered,  or  put  in  drills,  and  finely  sift¬ 
ed  soil  scattered  over  them,  and  gently 
pressed  down.  The  newly  sown  flat  is 
watered  by  standing  it  in  a  tray  or  ves¬ 
sel  containing  an  inch  or  two  of  water, 
allowing  it  to  remain  until  wet  spots  be¬ 
gin  to  show  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  water  may  be  lukewarm,  rather  than 
icy  cold.  This  underground  watering  pre¬ 
vents  the  washing  out  of  the  newly  sown 
seeds.  At  first  the  flat  may  be  covered 
with  glass  to  prevent  evaporation,  with 
muslin  or  paper  over  it  to  keep  out  light, 
but  this  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
germination  begins,  and  the  glass  should 
be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  show 
well.  A  thin  layer  of  clear  sand  on  top 
of  the  soil  is  helpful  in  preventing  damp¬ 
ing  off,  but  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere 
encourages  this  trouble.  If  glass  placed 
over  a  flat  or  pan  shows  water  drops  on 
the  under  side  it  should  be  removed  until 
the  surface  of  the  soil  dries  off.  When 
the  seedlings  show  two  to  four  leaves 
they  should  be  pricked  out  into  another 
flat,  set  an  inch  or  two  apart.  A  great 
many  annual  flowers,  however,  are  sown 
outside  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  either  in  nursery  beds  or  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Still  others  are  sown 
outside  in  Fall,  either  germinating  before 
Winter,  or  very  early  in  Spring.  Sweet 
Alyssum,  cornflowers  or  ragged  sailors, 
Calliopsis,  annual  larkspurs  and  Calen¬ 
dulas  are  among  these  hardy  annuals  and 
most  of  them  self -sow  readily.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  make  a  fine  show  of  annuals 
by  sowing  out  of  doors,  in  the  borders 
where  they  are  to  remain,  without  the 
trouble  of  starting  indoors,  but  even  a 
small  cold  frame  is  a  wonderful  help. 
When  sown  outside  one  must  wait  until 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  then  give 
care  both  to  soil  and  situation.  Sweet 
peas,  however,  are  an  exception,  for  this 
seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as 
early  as  March.  Fall  sowing  is  often 
used  witli  entire  success.  Soil  for  out¬ 
door  seed-sowing  should  not  be  merely 
loosened  with  a  rake,  but  must  be  dug 
and  fined  to  friable  tilth,  old  manure  or 
prepared  fertilizer  being  worked  in.  The 


experienced  gardener  has  no  need  of  such 
advice,  but  for  one  who  knows  we  find 
many  who  do  not,  and  who  are  eager  for 
knowledge. 

Sweet  Peas. — Since  these  are  the  first 
annuals  we  sow,  they  are  entitled  to 
lead  in  our  list.  Their  first  requirements 
are  an  open  location  and  a  well-drained 
soil,  where  water  will  not  stand  around 
them  in  Spring.  As  they  like  cool  soil, 
and  root  deeply,  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  prepared.  The  soil  should  be 
worked  in  Fall,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  the 
early  sowing.  The  proper  treatment  is 
to  dig  a  trench  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  breaking  up  and  turning  over  the 
subsoil.  A  liberal  quantity  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  bonemeal 
should  be  worked  in.  The  bed  is  then  left 
for  the  Winter,  and  more  old  manure  or 
fertilizer  worked  in  in  Spring.  If  the 
soil  needs  lime,  the  surface  may  be 
dusted  with  it  in  Fall  or  Winter.  When 
sown  the  seeds  are  covered  two  inches 


deep  with  fine  soil.  Some  gardeners  make 
a  little  trench,  about  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  putting  the  seed  in  the  bottom,  then 
covering  with  two  inches  of  soil.  As  the 
plants  grow  the  little  trench  is  worked 
full,  the  soil  being  brought  against  the 
vines,  thus  giving  them  the  deep  rooting 
that  is  so  helpful  in  hot  weather.  Fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  must  be  given,  though 
some  growers  like  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  a  thick  mulch  of  lawn 
clippings.  It  is  valuable  insurance  to 
treat  the  seed  with  the  special  inoculation 
for  sweet  peas  before  sowing.  During  a 
warm  dry  period  frequent  sprayings  will 
keep  down  red  spider,  while  Black  Leaf 
40  will  discourage  aphis.  The  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart  and  have  good  support,  so 
that  they  never  have  a  chance  to  fall 
down ;  really  good  brush  is  the  most  con¬ 
genial  trellis,  though  firm  stakes  with 
stout  string  stretched  along  can  be  made 
a  neat  trellis,  that  is  easily  removed  when 
the  plants  are  spent.  Chicken  wire  at¬ 
tached  to  stakes  is  neat  and  gives  firm 
support,  but  it  gets  heated,  and  thus  may 
assist  in  drying  the  plants.  Everyone 
admires  sweet  peas,  but  they  are  not  an 
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all-Summer  feature  in  our  climate,  and 
this  point  must  be  considered  by  the 
home  gardener.  In  a  small  garden  they 
may  be  set  in  the  section  devoted  to 
vegetables,  to  be  followed  by  a  late  vege¬ 
table  crop  when  the  spent  plants  must  be 
removed. 

The  Pansy — Everyone’s  Favorite. — 
Pansies  are  normally  treated  as  biennials ; 
that  is,  seed  is  sown  one  year  for  bloom¬ 
ing  the  next.  July,  August  and  early 
September  are  the  usual  time  for  sowing, 
the  plants  being  wintered  outside  under 
a  mulch,  or  in  cold  frames,  where  they 
will  be  in  bloom  for  Spring  sales.  The 
home  gardener  who  has  not  started  plants 
the  previous  season,  may  sow*  some  in¬ 
doors  in  March,  or  sow  outside  in  the 
open  ground  in  April  or  May,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  These  plants 
will  give  flowers  after  those  wintered 
over  have  passed  out  of  bloom,  during 
Summer  and  Fall.  Pansies  like  a  rich, 
well-prepared  soil  that  will  not  dry  out, 
and  though  they  will  endure  partial  shade 
they  really  enjoy  an  open  sunny  place. 
Flowering  is  much  prolonged  by  shearing 
off  fading  flowers  and  preventing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  seed  pods.  e.  t.  royle. 


METCALFS 

Seeds  of  Known  Origin 

Don’t  Put  Off 

Ulr •  JP  armer  Ordering  SEEDS ! 

Shortest  crops  in  years.  Early  orders  get  cream  of  stocks  and  Big  Saving 
in  Prices.  We  now  have  on  hand  for  instant  shipment,  from  early  purchases, 
very  large  stocks  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Timothy- 
Alsike  Mixed.  Seed  Oats — Wheat,  etc.  The  greatest  assortment  in  our  31 
years  of  experience.  PRICES  ONLY  GOOD  UNTIL  MARCH  1st 

METCALF’S  BEST  CLOVER 

per  Bu.  per  Bu. 

Medium  over  99.60  pure _ $24.00  Mammoth  over  99.60  pure _ $24,60 

Above  Central  States  grown,  and  Government  Verified 

Hungarian  Medium  99.68  pure _ $15.00 

U.  S.  Government  Verified  as  to  origin;  and  Stained  Green 

METCALF’S  HARDY  ALFALFA 

per  Bu.  per  Bu. 

Grimm  Northern  Grown _ $20.40  Northern  Grown  Common _ $19.20 

Both  above  Government  Verified 


Canadian  Variegated  (Ontario  Grown)  _ 

Stained  according  to  law,  so  you  know  what  you  get 

ALL  CLOVERS  AND  ALFALFA  PUT  UP  IN  1-BUSHEL  BAGS 
per  Bu. 


$20.40 


Metcalf's  Recleaned  Alsike 

98.30  pure  _ 1 _ $16.80 

White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover 

99.50  pure  _  9.60 

Kent  Wild  White  Clover  $1.75  lb. 


per  Bu. 

Canada  Field  Peas _  3.25 

Marquis  Spring  Wheat _  2.50 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch  _  7.50 

Japanese  Millet  32  lbs. _  1.25 

Golden  Millet  50  lbs. _  3.00 

Hungarian  Millet  48  lbs. _  3.25 


per  Bu. 
__$  3.75 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Metcalf's  Recleaued  99.65  pure  93%  Germination _ 

3  Bushel  Bags _ $11.00 

BUY  THIS  MIXTURE  AND  SAVE  ! 

per  Bu. 

Timothy-Alsike  Mixture _ $  5.25 

20%  Alsike,  sometimes  23%.  Weeds  .28/100  of  1%  no  noxious  Weeds. 

3  Bushel  Bags _ $15.50 

SEED  OATS 

per  Bu.  per  Bu. 

Alberta  Cluster _ $  1.10  New  Victory  _ $  1.05 

(3  Bushel  Bags)  Swedish  Select _  1.05 

10  Bag  Lots  $1.00  per  Bushel  ar.y  Variety.  Try  these  great  Oats,  and  be  surprised. 
PURITY  AND  GERMINATION  ON  EVERY  BAG  OF  SEED 


You  must  be  satisfied.  Any  time  in  two  weeks  after  you  receive  the  Seed, 
test  it,  any  way  you  want.  If  not  satisfactory,  advise  us  and  we  will  return 
your  money  quickly.  Terms — Cash  with  order.  Bags  free.  F.O.B.  our  Station. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  complete  Price  List  on  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

JUST  COMPARE  OUR  PRICES  WITH  QUALITY  CONSIDERED 
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CARS,  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS 


•  You  know  from  experience  when 
winter  roads  get  packed  with  snow, 
nothing  else  takes  the  place  of  steel 
tire  chains.  They  add  to  safety. 
They  keep  you  from  getting  stalled 
in  drifts. 

The  only  question  is — which  tire 
chains  are  the  best  buy?  Experience 
says:  WEED  American  Bar-Rein¬ 
forced  Tire  Chains,  because  they 
give  you  more  than  double  the  mile¬ 
age,  plus  better  traction.  This  comes 
from  four  features :  Bar-Reinforced 
cross  chains  with  steel  lugs  double- 
welded  across  cross  chain  links. 
Weedalloy,  the  new  tougher,  strong¬ 
er  tire  chain  metal.  Case-hardened 
electric  welded  side  chains  that  re¬ 
sist  rut  wear  and  side  friction  of  all 
kinds.  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks  that 
fasten  securely. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  WEED  Tire 
Chains,  or  WEED  American  Bar- 
Reinforced  Tire  Chains.  You  can 
get  them  everywhere — at  almost 
any  responsible  accessory  store, 
garage  or  service  station. 


In 


American  Chain  Division 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
American  Chain  &  Cable 
Company,  Inc. 
Business  for  Your  Safety 


WEED  American 

CHAfftS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  SAFE  M  HE  ARE 


Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent:  American  Chain  &  Cable  Co..  Inc.:  The  McKay 
Co.; The Hodell  Chain  Co.:  Pyrene Mfg.  Co.;  Dominion 
Chain  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


Fertilizing  Pastures 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  matter, 
but  there  is  plenty  more  to  learn  from 
practical  experience. 

The  Ohio  Station  finds  that  fertilizers 
have  brought  excellent  returns  when 
properly  used  on  adapted,  but  somewhat 
run-out  pasture  lands.  Tests  on  per¬ 
manent  pasture  areas  of  34  to  68  co-op¬ 
erating  farms  have  been  in  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years. 

During  this  period  investments  in  su¬ 
perphosphate  equivalent  to  $1.65  per  acre 
per  year  have  yielded  an  average  annual 
increase  of  941  pounds  of  dry  matter  per 
acre.  In  addition  to  the  increased  yield, 
there  has  been  a  further  gain  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  quality;  the  white  clover 
content  of  the  vegetation  has  changed 
from  14  per  cent  to  24  per  cent  and  the 
weed  content,  from  24.5  per  cent  to  13.5 
per  cent. 

Chemical  analysis  of  vegetation  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  protein  content  of  the  for¬ 
age  on  the  phosphated  area  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  higher  than  from  areas  where  no 
phosphate  was  used.  Lime  has  been  a 
first  essential  in  improvement  wherever 
the  soil  was  too  acid  for  white  clover. 

The  first  year  after  treatment  the  in¬ 
crease  from  phosphate  was  small,  totaling 
only  432  pounds  per  acre.  The  second 
year  it  reached  839  pounds  and  the  third 
year,  1,313  pounds.  This  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  frequently  observed  fact 
that  surface  applications  of  superphos¬ 
phate  are  slow  in  giving  a  response  and 
that  maximum  improvement  frequently  is 
not  reached  for  three  or  more  years.  Su¬ 
perphosphate  is  best  applied  by  cutting 
it  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  one  to  two 
inches  by  means  of  a  disk  drill  at  any 
time  between  October  1  and  April  1,  when 
the  ground  is  soft  enough  to  permit  the 
disks  to  enter  the  soil.  A  satisfactory 
application  is  about  400  pounds  per  acre, 
repeated  every  five  years. 

Except  on  a  few  heavy  types  of  soil 
in  Northeastern  and  Southwestern  Ohio, 
potash,  in  addition  to  phosphate,  has  not 
given  significant  returns  unless  nitrogen 
was  used  also.  When  potash  has  been 
applied  with  nitrogen  and  phosphate,  each 
50  cents  invested  in  potash  has  given  an 
average  increase  of  311  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  and  potash  has  been  relatively 
as  effective  as  phosphate.  Where  annual 
applications  of  nitrogen  are  contemplated, 
it  appears  advisable  to  use  such  a  fertil¬ 
izer  as  a  0-14-6  as  a  basic  treatment,  at 
a  little  heavier  rate  than  suggested  for 
superphosphate  and  at  about  the  same 
frequency  as  suggested  for  it. 

During  this  same  period,  annual  early 
Spring  applications  of  250  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  addition  to  phos¬ 
phate,  have  increased  the  yield  by  an 
average  of  1,296  pounds  of  dry  matter 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  has 
been  slightly  over  $4  per  year. 

The  results  of  these  tests  indicate  that 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  livestock  by  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  lime  where  needed,  on  per¬ 
manent  pasture  land.  Nitrogen,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  phosphate,  makes  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  possible  but  does  not  further  reduce 
the  cost  per  unit  of  production.  Its  use, 
however,  is  justified  on  limited  areas  for 
early  Spring  production  and  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  pasture  area  of  a  few  dairy  farms 
where  extra  production  is  needed  and  the 
acreage  of  pasture  land  is  so  limited  as 
to  necessitate  increased  yields  per  acre. 


Books  Worth  Having' 


American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  $4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  .  1.00 

Rush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  H.  P.  Gould .  2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing. 

L.  II.  Bailey  .  2.50 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 


M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke .  4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  (Revised) 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 


Soils.  By  E.  W.  Ililgard  .  5.00 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Ilarbison .  2.00 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish. 

Sawyer  and  Perkins  .  2.00 


For  Sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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1C  you  are  seeking  the  utmost  in 
11  value  for  your  fence  dollar — 

1C  you  expect  sturdy,  long-last- 
•*  ing  protectionfor  your  crops 
and  livestock — 

|P  you  rfigure  the  cost  of  your 
fence  per  rod  per  year  of  serv¬ 
ice  and — 

|P  you  take  pride  in  the  effi- 
Br  ciency  and  appearance  of 
your  farm — 

You  will  find  that  Wheeling  Fence, 
made  of  genuine  COP-R-LOY  and 
honestly  galvanized  with  pure  zinc, 
meets  all  your  requirements. 


COP-R-LOY  is  not  an  ordinary  metal  ;;;  it  is  the  same  copper  alloyed 
steel  that  is  chosen  by  industry  and  transportation  for  its  extra  durability; 
By  itself,  this  famous  metal  would  make  a  sturdy  long  lasting  fence,  but  on 
top  of  COP-R-LOY,  you  get  galvanizing  by  the  Wheeling  hot-dip  process 
— a  coating  of  pure  zinc  that  completely  protects  the  base  metal. 

This  gives  you  a  double  duty  fence — COP-R-LOY  and  Pure  Zinc  to 
fight  the  forces  of  wear  and  weather. 

And  Wheeling  Fence  is  not  expensive.  Look  to  the  years  ahead;  count 
the  savings  in  freedom  from  troublesome  and  expensive  repairs — and  you 
will  decide  that  this  fence  of  genuine  COP-R-LOY  turns  an  expenditure 
iato  an  investment.  Your  Wheeling  dealer  has  the  style  of  fence  you  need; 


5^  YOUR  WHEELING 
FENCE  DEALER 


& 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING  .  WIST  VIRGINIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  205,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  oab.v  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
In  these  columns.  Tell  our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Thousands  of  fann  seed  problems  will  be  solved  this  year — as  in  other  years — 
with  this  big  Dibble  Seed  Guide.  And  1937  presents  real  seed  problems!  The 
19  ™,seed  cr°Ps  were  produced  under  terrific  handicaps — floods,  drought  etc. 

Thousands  of  outstanding  farmers  wait  for  this  Guide  each  year.  They’ve 
learned  to  depend  on  it  for  their  seed  purchases.  Here’s  real  honest  information — 
reliable,  trustworthy,  tested— The  Plain  Truth  About  the  1937  Farm  Seed  Situa¬ 
tion!  Its  yours,  free! 


Complete  Details  and  Description 
of  all  that  is  Newest  and  Best  about 

ALFALFA  -  POTATOES 
GRASS  SEEDS  -  OATS 
BARLEY  -  PEAS  -  CORN 
SOY  BEANS- CLOVER 
SPRING  WHEAT 


Don't  turn  the  page  till  you  make  a 
note  to  send  for  this  Dibble  Catalog! 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  lc  postal 
will  bring  it — by  return  mail — FREE. 

One  Quality  Only — the  Best  it  is 
Possible  to  Grow! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY  BOOK! 


Our  new  illustrated  berry  book  contains  a  full  description  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Also  many  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  It’s  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HA.Y]XrER  BROS,  Box  105,  Salisbury*  Md. 


ur  Seeds  Now 

For  4  years,  thousands 


,  For  4  years,  thousands 
have  used  Maule’s 
l  Easy-Payment  l  lan— 

I  set  all  the  seeds  you 
want,  send  only 
down  payment. 
Nothing  more  till 
_  September.  No  in¬ 

terest.  Mnule’s  Seed  Book 
free,  and  Easy- Payment  Plan 
—tested  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  vegetables,  flowers 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
S38  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  %m 


07V 

jttaules 

FAMOUS 

Easy* 
Payment 
Plan 


CAD  CAICI  APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS— all  varieties,  seed- 
ruic  SALE:  lings?  JONES  NURSERY,  Woodlawn,  Va. 


Sensational  new,  late-ripening  free- 
etone.  Comes  after  Elberta;  great 
money-maker.  Get  started  now.  New 
and  standard  Fruits,  Berrieg  and  Or¬ 
namentals  described  in  big  FREE  62- 
page,  Illustrated  Catalog.  Write  today. 

Box  29 
Berlin, 
Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 

In  a  large  assortment  of  varieties  and  sizes  offered  by 
Virginia’s  largest  grower.  Our  selection  includes 
FORKING,  the  New  Red  York.  Also  New  Red  De¬ 
licious,  New  Red  Jonathan  and  Lady  Apple. 

Our  44-Page  Planting  Guide  Sent  Free. 
WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
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It's  pretty  hard  to  heat 


NATURE 


// 


STOCKWELL’S  APRIL  POGIS,  the  only  cow  in  the  world  twice  winner  of  the  President’s  Cup  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club •  Owned  by  OWEN  AiOON ,  publisher  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel ,  Winston-Salem ,  North  Carolina ,  owner  of  Upwey  Farms,  Woodstock,  vt. 

"APRIL". .  Empress  of  the  Jerseys 


WE  present  a  "close-up”  of  a 
world-famous  Jersey  cow,  Stock- 
well’s  April  Pogis  of  High  Pas¬ 
tures  —  "April”  for  short.  She  made  a 
world’s  record  over  all  breeds— 3217  lbs. 
butter  fat  in  3  lactation  periods  within 
3I/2  years,  each  under  Class  A.  A.  with  an 
average  test  of  6.46%.  No  Jersey  farm 
in  the  world  has  ever  bred,  raised  and 
tested  her  equal. 

The  pastures  are  full  of  Jersey  cows— 
but  there’s  only  one  "April.”  She’s  the 
empress— a  hundred  times  more  valuable 
than  the  rank  and  file  of  Jerseys— because 
Mother  Nature  gave  her  everything— a 

Natural 

NITRATE 


perfect  natural  balance  of  all  the  needed 
elements.  So  she  eclipses  all  the  others. 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  Nature’s  balance  of 
many  different  elements.  Just  as  Nature 
favored  "April,”  she  favored  Natural 
Chilean.  To  this  nitrogen  fertilizer  she 
gave  a  natural  balance  of  vital  elements 
—the  so-called  vital  impurities  in  her 
own  wise  blend. 

That’s  why  Natural  Chilean  is  more 
than  just  quick-acting  nitrogen.  That’s 
why  it  is  such  an  effective  food  for  your 
crops. 


Chilean 

of  SODA 


NATURAL  AS  THE  GROUND  IT  COMES  FROM 

With  Vital  Elements  in  Nature9s  Hulunee  and,  HI  end 


Mild  Sulphur  Sprays 

The  Ohio  Station  has  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  with  sulphur  sprays  not  chemi-: 
eally  combined.  These  are  commonly 
known  as  “mild”  in  contrast  with  the 
caustic  sulphur  combinations. 

These  mild  sulphur  sprays  are  found 
less  likely  to  injure  foliage  or  russet  fruit 
but  are  not  so  effective  in  controlling  dis¬ 
ease  as  are  the  caustic  sulphurs.  These 
uncombined  sulphurs  should  be  used  with 
caution  during  the  pre-bloom  period.  They 
are  fairly  effective  when  sprays  are  timed 
exactly  but  are  almost  worthless  when 
applied  late. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of 
using  mild  sulphur  in  the  pre-bloom  pe¬ 
riod  is  in  combination  with  liquid  or  dry 
lime-sulphur.  Recent  tests  show  that 
wettable  sulphurs  used  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  do  not  adhere  to  foliage  well. 
The  wetting  agents  used  are  undoubtedly 
responsible.  A  325- mesh  dusting  sulphur 
will  be  sufficiently  wetted  by  a  small 
amount  of  dry  lime-sulphur.  This  com¬ 
bination  adheres  much  better  and  is  much 
cheaper.  Liquid  lime-sulphur  is  less  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  wetting  agent,  but  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  of  two  ounces  of  gelatine  per 
100  gallons  of  spray  will  give  a  fair  spray 
mixture. 

The  mild  sulphurs  are  not  advised  in 
the  pre-bloom  period.  However,  when 
growers  find  too  much  injury  with  the 
regular  lime-sulphur  spray,  the  following 
formula  is  a  very  good  substitute  :  Three 
pounds  of  dry  lime-sulphur  and  five 
pounds  of  325-mesh  dusting  sulphur  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  These  are  mixed 
by  adding  the  dry  lime-sulphur  to  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  reach  the  agitator  paddles 
in  the  tank,  sifting  in  the  dusting  sul¬ 
phur,  and  then  finishing  filling  the  tank 
with  watex*.  A  seasoned  or  lumpless  dust¬ 
ing  sulphur  should  be  used.  When  liquid 
lime-sulphur  is  used,  the  materials  should 
be  made  up  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  the  gelatine  or  a  small  amount  of 
wetting  agent  should  be  added  before  the 
dusting  sulphur.  Either  of  these  combi¬ 
nations  adheres  much  better  than  any  in 
which  a  wettable  sulphur  is  used.  The 
strength  should  be  reduced  correspond¬ 
ingly  in  post-bloom  sprays. 


The  Song  of  the  Fox 
Sparrow 

Outside  our  front  windows  sounded  a 
sweet  low  song  at  close,  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  The  bird  was  not  in  sight  in  the 
mock  orange  bush,  the  old  pin  oak  or  the 
maples,  nor  even  on  the  telephone  wires. 
Finally  we  spied  him  on  the  ground.  A 
brown  bird  of  modest  hue  that  at  first 
appeared  to  be  an  English  sparrow  was 
down  there  under  the  leafless  Deutziu 
gracilis  which  grow  along  the  east  foun¬ 
dations  before  the  house.  He  scratched 
busily  and  sang  as  he  worked. 

His  coloring  was  brown  and  white,  his 
head  striped  and  a  light  gray  breast  with 
a  triangle  of  black  or  dark  brown  set  in 
for  a  necktie.  In  the  old  bird  manual  we 
looked  up  in  turn  the  fox  sparrow,  the 
Lincoln  and  the  song  sparrow.  He  proved 
to  be  a  fox  sparrow. 

Whether  his  chief  business  was  scratch¬ 
ing  or  singing,  it  was  hard  to  decide.  He 
did  both  extremely  well  and  with  equal 
energy.  He  would  scratch  industriously 
and  peck  over  the  area  his  claws  had 
stirred,  then  as  if  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  would  partly  straighten  himself 
and  his  swelling  throat  would  release  the 
joyous  song. 

Once  we  heard  of  a  wee,  straight- 
backed  old  lady  of  Puritan  descent  who 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  each  morsel  of 
food  she  ate  and  for  every  drink  of 
water  she  drank.  The  little  bird  re¬ 
minded  me  of  this  story.  He  was  so 
happy  he  could  hardly  take  time  off  from 
singing  to  work  and  eat  the  necessary 
food.  He  just  naturally  ate  and  gave 
praise  at  the  same  time. 

He  seemed  so  glad  to  return  to  his 
northern  home — so  thankful  to  find  again 
his  old  haunts.  Even  though  the  snow 
was  sifting  down  softly  he  reveled  in 
his  surroundings.  He  knew  very  well 
that  Spring  is  not  far  away  and  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  tell  his  world  the  good  news. 

Ohio.  MARION  ELLENWOOD. 


“I  see  you’re  letting  your  little  boy 
drive  your  car.”  “Yes,  he’s  still  too 
young  to  be  trusted  as  a  pedestrian.”  — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Big  profits  ...  A  Ready 
Market.  Strawberries  are 
one  of  the  BIGGEST 
CASH  CROPS  today- 
Townsend  service 
makes  it  EASY  TO 
GROW  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  FOR 
PROFIT. 

EXTRA  HARDY 
HEAVY  YIELD¬ 
ING  VARIETIES 

We  help  you  select  the  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  best  suited  to 
your  particular  locality.  We 
show  you  how  to  plant,  culti¬ 
vate  and  harvest  your  crop  of 
berries.  34  varieties  to  choose 
from,  including  latest  intro¬ 
ductions.  Townsend’s  selected 
strain  plants  of  approved  vari¬ 
eties  are  bred  for  heavy  yields  and  are  being 
used  by  the  largest  berry  growers  in  the  country. 


Our  plants  are  GUARANTEED  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY  and  FREE  from 
INJURIOUS  DISEASES.  Our  Broad  Guarantee 
protects  you. 


WRITE  TODAY  Get 

our  NEW  1937  CATALOG. 
It’s  free.  40  pages  of  text- 
75  colored  illustrations. 
Proofabout  our  Money  Mak¬ 
ing  varietiesof  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Dewberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Fruit  Trees,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb  and  other  fruits. 


► 


E.W.TOWNSEND  SONS 


92  Vina  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


JUST 

EVERBEA 

VJoui  tvwllhioltl  eanes- 


KELLOGG’S  \ 


THOROBREOS 

GROW  BEST 


New,  positively  sensa¬ 
tional  strawberry  dis¬ 
covery!  New  in  size, 
shape,  appearance, 
sparkling  color,  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  and  heavy 
fruiting  qualities.  Ideal 
for  both  home  yard  and 
field.  A  profit-making  commercial  berry.  Plant  this  spring — 
enjoy  this  unusual  fruit  thissummerandfali!  Fully 
described  and  offered  at  special  low  Introductory 
price  in  our  now,  big:  bargain  fruit  and  berry  book. 
FREE.  Packed  with  values.  With  every  roquest.  we 
will  also  send  free  copy  of  "Key  to  Strawberry  Prof¬ 
its" — a  24-page  book  that  tells  you  how  to  make  $300 
and  more  per  acre  with  Kellogg’s  Thorobreds.  Write 
at  once  for  these  2  free  books. 

R.M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box2 1  68, Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Stra> 

berries 

PAY 

52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Indian  Summer,  Sod  us,  Newburg,  Latham,  Chief, 
June,  etc.  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Grapes.  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Ilooslck  Kails,  \  V. 


PERDUE  CTRAWBEPiRY 

wra.,'  PLANTS  1 


STATE  CERTIFIED  fax,  Premier,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Big  Joe,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  save  30%  on  your  order.  36  yrs.  of  Honest,  Efficient 

Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20B,  Showell,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


PRY  Oit'.S  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to 
name  plants  of  heavier  producing  varie¬ 
ties  practically  assures  bigger  profits. 
Prices  $3.00  per  1000  up.  Big  quantity 
reductions.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Catalog. 
Write  today.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  Box  R,  SALISBURY,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  ail 
"true  to  name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx  R-7 1 ,  ALLEN,  MD. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 


catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  -  WILLARDS,  Md. 


c 


ATSK1I  I  DORSETT,  FAIRFAX,  and  all 
muitUiLi,  leadinq  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.50  per  M  up.  Valuable  catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  7.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


INCREASE 


LEGUME  YIELDS  AS  MUCHAS 

■  t  “i 


Make  the  most  of  your  seed, 
soil,  and  labor!  Don’t  depend 
on  accidental  inoculation  with 
wild  bacteria  for  your  alfalfa, 
clover,  soybeans,  or  any  legume 
crop.  Be  sure  of  early,  complete 
inoculation  with  selected, 
proved  strains  of  legume  bac¬ 
teria  and  get  bigger  crops  —  often 
50%  more. 

With  NITRAGIN  you  eliminate 
gamble.  NITRAGIN  has  been  bred 
up  by  38  years  of  scientific  selection 
.  .  .  proved  by  38  years  of  practical 
farm  use.  It’s  the  original  tested, 
branded  and  dated  inoculant  — 


billions  of  bacteria  packed  in  every 
can.  Sold  by  leading  seed  dealers 
or  sent  from  factory.  Don’t  accept 
substitutes — 'insist  on  NITRAGIN. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  INC..3785N.BOOTH  ST. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Now  Book— How 
legramos  bring: 
bigger  yields, 
make  b otter 
food,  and  build 
Boils.  Just  write 
for  “Doable 
Profits  from 
Legumes." 


LOWEST 
PRICES  in 

NITRAGIN  HISTORY 


NITRAGIN  costs  only  a  few  cents  an 
acre.  Bushel  size  can  for  alfalfa  and  all 
clovers  reduced  to  5 Sc  . . .  soybeans,  cowpeas, 
lima  beans  35c  .  .  .  Vetch,  Austrian  and  Canadian 
peas  and  beans  45c.  Costs  still  less  in  larger  sizes.  Be 
sure  to  mention  the  crop  when  buying . 


ERADICATE 

YOUR 


^^^TNE 

Weed  H 

OGJ 

The  Weed  Hog 
case  of  quack 


Digs -Lifts  Rolls-Jostles 


has  never  yet  met  a 
grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn't  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi-  \ 
tion !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or  \ 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Ilog  \ 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for  >' 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW- 
DEPTH  DIGGER  lor  all  tillage  purposes. 


It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  R,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


FEEDS  TH  E  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


Free  Leaflet.  Mention  Crop. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Producers  of  Granular  Fertilizers 

‘Aero'  Cyanamid — ‘ Avmto-Phos ’* — 32°/o  ‘Aero’ 
Super  Phosphate 

Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*R.cg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries 


UTILITOR 


TRACTORS 


Your  most  Economical  Pow«r  for  small  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul¬ 
ing,  etc.  Thousands  in  use  10  to  1$  years  and 
still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walking 
models,  3  to  12  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR, 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

:•  UTILITOR  Co.d^ton’T 


HEW 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 


A.  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers. 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultry  men.  ‘ 

tow  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
loss  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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ANY  A-C  MACHINE  MUST  ANSWER 
“"TfleflO  THESE  THREE  QUESTIONS: 

1.  WILL  IT  REDUCE  THE  USER'S  INVESTMENT? 

2.  WILL  IT  INCREASE  FARM  PROFITS? 

3.  WILL  IT  PROMOTE  BETTER  LIVING? 

THE  MODEL  “WC"  TRACTOR  ANSWERS* 

Yes  —  it  reduces  your  investment!  Does  more 
work  than  could  formerly  be  accomplished  with 
slower,  heavier  tractors  that  cost  twice  as  much. 
Plows  at  5  miles  an  hour;  hauls  at  10  miles. 
Drawbar,  belt,  power  take-off  —  the  year  'round. 

Yes  —  it  increases  profits !  Lower  costs  and 
greater  output.  Reduced  investment. 

Saves  many  days  labor.  Saves  fuel. 


FULL-VIEW  SAFETY  MOWER 

Cutter  bar  in  full  view  of  driver. 
Quick-hitch.  Double  safety  feature 
— power  take-off  shaft  disengages 
automatically  when  (I)  cutter  bar 
strikes  an  obstruction  and 
“breaks”  back;  (2)  sickle  be¬ 
comes  entangled  in  wire  or  trash. 


Wider  Use  of  Range 
Pasture 

Because  of  the  long  distance  between 
watering  places  in  some  of  the  range 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  cattle 
to  use  the  pasturage  some  distance  from 
the  water  holes.  It  was  found  by  trial 
that  when  salting  places  were  removed 
from  the  watering  places  cattle  would 
effectively  range  a  greater  distance  as  a 
result.  Cattle  ordinarily  will  not  graze 
more  than  2^4  miles  away  from  water, 
even  in  level  country,  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  lack  of  feed. 

By  building  temporary  watering  places, 
which  were  usable  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall  rainy  seasons,  it  was  possible  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  grazing  range  and  get  more 
even  utilization  of  the  forage.  Salt 
grounds  were  placed  on  the  average  of 
one  for  about  each  200  acres.  Within 
two  weeks  the  cattle  had  found  their 
way  to  salting  places  four  miles  from  the 
old  ones. 

Moving  the  salt  blocks  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  the  cattle  on  the  part  of  the 
range  that  was  best  to  use  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  season  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  a 
partial  rotation  in  grazing,  this  shifting 
of  the  salt  supply  also  kept  the  cattle 
j  better  distributed  over  the  range  and 
!  proved  an  inexpensive  means  of  control¬ 
ling  cattle  drift.  Less  fencing  was  nec¬ 
essary. 

This  system  of  distributing  salt  and 
building  temporary  water  holes  did  not 
affect  the  calf  crop  as  it  averaged  75  per 
cent  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The 
range  specialists,  however,  recommend  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  bulls  in  the 
herd  as  the  new  system  of  grazing  scat¬ 
ters  the  herd  over  a  large  range. 


From  North  Wind  Farm 

I  notice  that  several  farmers  have 
complained  of  the  actions  of  hunters  dur¬ 
ing  the  hunting  season.  I  had  to  harvest 
my  So.v  beans  during  the  first  part  of  the 
hunting  season  and  was  worried  about 
the  swarms  of  hunters  on  the  adjoining 
farms.  I  had  a  tough  time  keeping  them 
off  of  my  land.  As  soon  as  one  group  was 
chased,  another  group  would  be  on.  I 
was  worried  about  stray  shots  hitting 
either  myself  or  my  machinery. 

Now  that  the  hunting  season  is  closed, 
the  local  hunting  clubs  are  buying  rabbits 
from  the  State  and  releasing  them  so -that 
they  will  have  more  hunting  next  season. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  the  rabbits  may 
ruin  your  fruit  trees  by  girdling  them 
doesn’t  seem  to  concern  anybody. 

The  farmer  seems  to  get  it  in  the  neck 
coming  and  going.  I  remember  when 
working  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  some  15  years 
ago,  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the  petty 
thievery  of  truck  drivers  carting  loads  of 
poultry  from  the  Weehawken  chicken 
freight  yard.  Each  driver  would  stop  his 
truck  on  a  back  street  and  theu  stuff  his 
tool  box  under  the  front  seat  or  some¬ 
times  under  the  truck,  full  of  chiekeus. 
Sometimes  they  would  have  a  confederate 
jump  on  the  rear  of  the  truck  and  fill  a 
couple  of  potato  sacks  full  of  chickens.  I 
have  watched  this  happen  while  a  police¬ 
man  complacently  stood  by. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  number 
of  truck  drivers  and  their  stealing  10  to 
15  chickens  on  each  of  their  trips,  this 
thievery  amounts  to  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  comes  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket. 
The  same  sort  of  stealing  also  happens 
with  loads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  though 
to  a  lesser  extent. 

The  weather  here  has  been  so  mild  and 
rainy  that  a  pussywillow  started  to  open 
its  buds.  I  had  intended  to  do  some  Fall 
plowing  hut  did  not  get  around  to  it.  Now 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  as  so  much  rain  has 
fallen  that  I  believe  the  soil  would  have 
been  worse  off  for  the  plowing.  I  notice 
after  a  frost,  the  ground  is  full  of  tiny 
holes  and  looks  like-  a  sponge.  This 
spongy  structure  goes  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  I  believe  in  this  kind  of  condition, 
the  air  has  plenty  of  chance  to  work  on 
the  soil  and  renovate  it. 

I  am  quite  handicapped  in  geting  fire¬ 
wood  from  my  woodlot.  The  woodlot  is 
swampy  and  with  all  the  rain  and  mild 
weather,  one  can't  get  a  truck  through. 
However,  I  am  sure  we’ll  be  having  lots 
of  freezing  weather  before  the  Winter  is 
over.  The  days  are  beginning  to  get  a 
little  longer  again,  and  somehow,  that  al¬ 
ways  makes  me  feel  a  little  better. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  h.  J.  a. 


Yes  —  it  promotes  better  living!  Easy 
riding.  Comfortable  seat  with  backrest. 
Fenders  to  keep  down  dust  and  dirt. 
Quick-hitch  implements  —  save  time, 
back-breaking  work  and  skinned 
knuckles.  Smooth,  quiet  operation. 
FREE  CATALOGS  -  SEND  THE  COUPON 


1  ALLIS- CHALMERS  MFG.  CO. 

I  Dept.  10,  T ractcr  Division.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

J  Please  send  FREE  catalogs  on:  □  Model 
j  “WC”  Tractor;  □  Quick-Hitch  Imple- 
I  ments  for  “WC";  0  All-Crcp  Harvester; 
|  Q  3-Plow  Tractor;  0  Full-View  Mower; 

j  0  Tractor  Trailer.  I  farm _ acres. 


fILLIS- CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION- MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 


I 

1  N  arr.e - - 

Town. 


R.F.D...... 


...State, 


What  is 

SISALKRAFT? 

Sisalkraft  is  two  layers  of 
heavy  kraft  paper,  water¬ 
proofed  with  asphalt  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  — and 
reenforced  with  millions 
of  sisal  fibers.  So  tough  ic 
won’t  tear,  rip  or  break. 
Heavy  enough  to  stand  all 
weather.  Every  inch  is 
waterproof.  Pliable  and 
easy  to  handle.  And  it  costs 
so  little  it  can  be  used 
everywhere.  We  want  you 
to  have  a  generous,  free 
sample  of  Sisalkraft.  Get 
one  from  your  lumber 
dealer,  or  just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we’ll 
mail  a  big  sample  direct  to 
you. 


HOUSEWIVES 

Put  this  inexpensive 
paper  on  your  kitchen 
floor  —  in  the  door¬ 
ways —  on  the  porch. 
Keeps  dirt  and  mud 
off  the  floor.  Put  it 
under  mattresses.  Use 
it  in  the  house  —  then 
use  it  over  again  out¬ 
doors.  Sample  free. 


HERE  is  a  very  tough,  absolutely 
waterproof  paper  blanket  that  will 
protect  your  farm  notv.  Farmers  in  the 
cold  North  use  it  for  protection  against 
severe  storms.  Cover  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  with  it.  Use  it  to  line  poultry 
houses,  hog  .houses,  barns,  lambing 
quarters  arid  out-buildings  for  complete 
weatherproofing.  Keeps  out  rain,  drafts 
and  cold  winds  —  helps  keep  inside  warm 
and  dry.  Easy  to  put  on  —  and  it  stays  on 
year  after  year.  Bank  the  house  foundation 
with  it  to  winter-proof  your  basement.  Line 
vegetable  cellars,  coal  bins  and  attics  with  it. 
Use  it  in  the  house  to  cover  floors  and  to 
protect  carpets  and  rugs.  Use  it  to  cure  con¬ 
crete  and  to  cover  all  material  piles.  Lum¬ 
ber  dealers  have  it  in  small  rolls  in  different 
widths.  Keep  a  couple  of  rolls  handy  foe 
the  dozens  of  odd  uses  around  the  farm. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

201a  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

SISALKRAFT 
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49©  CASH  AWARDS 


FOR  FARMERS 

See  the  Neiv  Goodrich  Tires  for  Tractors  and 
Implements . . .  Then— Just  Write  Us  a  Letter 

YOU  hare  a  chance  to  tv-in  a  big  prize  in  this  easy  contest- 
There’s  nothing  to  buy— nothing  to  sell.  All  you  have  to  do 
to  enter  is  to  tell  us  why  you  would  like  to  have  Goodrich  Silver- 
town  Tires  on  your  tractor— or  implements— or  both. 

Any  Goodrich  dealer  will  help  you  to  win.  He  will  give  you  the 
whole  story  of  Sun-Resisting  Rubber  — the  Goodrich  discovery 
which  makes  rubber  last  many  times  longer  when  exposed  to  sun, 
wind  and  weather.  He  will  tell  you  how  these  tires  shorten  the 
day’s  work,  slash  fuel  bills,  pay  for  themselves  in  savings. 

See  the  Goodrich  man  today.  Get  an  entry  blank.  Send  your  letter 
in  early . 

If  you  do  not  know  the  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  Goodrich 
Tire  dealer  write  Dept.  FS-89  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


FIRST  PRIZE  .  .  $1000 
SECOND  PRIZE  .  $250 
10  PRIZES.  $50  eo. 
15  PRIZES.  $25  eo. 
112  PRIZES.  $10  eo. 
101  PRIZES  .  .  $5  eo. 
250  PRIZES  .  .  $1  eo. 


You  May  Easily  Win  .  .  .  READ  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 


1  Go  to  any  Goodrich  dealer  and  secure  from 
*  him  an  official  entry  blank. 

O  Write  a  letter  of  100  words  or  less  on  the 
41  subject  "Why  1  Would  Like  to  Have  Good¬ 
rich  Silvertown  Tires  on  My  Farm  Equipment” 
'■Tractor  or  Implements).  Letters  must  be  written 
on  the  official  entry  blank. 

2  No  entries  will  be  accepted  that  bear  a  post¬ 
mark  later  than  midnight,  March  31,  1937. 

/I  Contest  is  open  only  to  farmers  living 
~  in  the  United  States. 


C  In  case  of  ties,  each  tying  contestant  will  be 
**  awarded  the  full  amount  of  the  prize. 

0  Mail  entries  to  Silvertown  Contest,  The  B.  F. 
w  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

7  Employees  and  dealers  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
*  rich  Company  and  their  families  are  not 
eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

O  Judges  will  be  Kirk  Fox,  Editor  of  Successful 
°  Farming;  Ray  Yarnell,  Editor  of 

Capper’s  Farmer;  and  John  F. 
Cunningham,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture, 
Ohio  State  University. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  the  most  original, 
unique  and  appro¬ 
priate  letters.  The 
judges’  decision 
will  be  final. 


BSEEB 


LIGHT 
&  POWERFUL 
Guts  Wz”  limbs. 
Works  in  nar¬ 
row  places. 

N  o  s  I  i  p- 
ping  or 
bruis¬ 
ing. 


No 
More 
Handle 
Trouble 

"TIFFANY" 

Doable  Cut 

Pruners 


HANDY 
&  DURABLE 
Hammers  forged 
from  tough 
alloy  steel 
that  will 
not  bend 
o  r 
break 


cut  easy  and  stand  the 
strain.  Length  24  in.,  wt.  2% 
lbs.  Price  $3.00  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Circular 
of  Grafting  Tools,  Bark  Scrapers, 

,  Pj-uning  Hooks,  Pole  Pruners,  Briar 
Hooks,  Hand  Pruners  and  Lopping  Shears. 
rC.  R.  TIFFANY.  Mfrs..  CONKLIN.  N.  Y. 


CRAVELY  MFC.  CO. 
Box  603  Dunbar,  W.  V*. 


Gentlemen:  I'd  like  to  hear  more  abottl  the  Gravely  Tractor- Mower, 


m 


GRAVELY 


TRACTOR- MOWER 

SINCE  1922 


For  15  years  the  world’s 
outstanding  small  Tractor- 
Mower  ...  2  machines  In  1. 
Powerful  single-wheel  traction 
. . .  front  tool  hitch  . . .  works 
anywhere  a  man  can  w  alk  . . , 
efficient,  economical. 


TfkxiC  /odaf/S 


Yo„r  dormant  spraying  investment  in  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  profitable  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  your  materials  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  appli¬ 
cation  is  made.  If  the  experience  of  the  many  thousands 
of  growers  who  use  them  year  after  year  is  any  guide,  you 
choose  right  for  ECONOMY  and  PROFITABLE  RESULTS 
when  using  ORCHARD  BRAND 


LIME 

and 


SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
OIL  EMULSION  "83" 

(83%  NEUTRAL  BASE  OIL) 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  40  Rector  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


w/fTRACTORat 

FACTORY  PRICE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bougainvillea  as  a  House 
Plant 

One  of  our  friends  asks  whether  this 
showy  plant  (which  the  botanists  now 
call  Buginvillsea )  can  be  gi-own  in  a 
stove-heated  dwelling-house.  We  have 
never  seen  it  grown  as  a  window  plant, 
and  thus  cannot  offer  advice  from  experi¬ 
ence.  It  does  not,  howevei-,  demand  a 
high  temperature,  being  usually  grown  in 
a  greenhouse  running  from  50  to  60  de¬ 
grees,  and  after  flowering  is  over  the  tem- 
pei’ature  is  induced.  The  plant  will  do 
well  out  of  doors  in  Summer,  being 
brought  inside  in  early  Fall.  Full  sun¬ 
light  is  required,  and  the  plant  is  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  soil.  When  getting  near  the 
flowering  period  occasional  doses  of  weak 
manure  water  encom-age  growth.  If  kept 
too  warm  when  in  bloom  the  flowers  di’op. 
Like  the  Poinsettia  it  is  not  the  flower  it¬ 
self  of  the  Bougainvillea  that  is  showy, 
but  the  surrounding  bracts.  There  are  a 
number  of  improved  horticultural  varie¬ 
ties  that  bloom  young,  and  show  more  at¬ 
tractive  color;  a  standax-d  sort  is  the  va¬ 
riety  Crimson  Lake,  with  bright  crimson 
bracts.  Yeai*s  ago  the  Bougainvillea  was 
usually  grown  as  a  vine  trained  along  the 
roof  of  a  greenhouse,  and  it  is  fi*eely 
grown  as  a  vine  in  mild  climates,  sxich  as 
Southern  California.  Improved  varie¬ 
ties  that  ai'e  very  floriferous,  blooming 
while  of  moderate  size,  have  made  it  use¬ 
ful  as  a  decorative  pot  plant.  There  are 
many  variations  in  the  color  of  the  bi-acts. 
Small  specimens  from  cxxttings  taken  early 
in  the  year  will  bloom  the  following  Win¬ 
ter.  Bougainvillea  is  rather  an  exten¬ 
sive  name,  probably  derived  from  a 
French  navigator,  Loxiis  Antoine  de 
Bougainville,  w-ho  commanded  the  first 
French  expedition  to  sail  around  the 
world  (1766-1769).  The  only  common 
name  we  have  heard  given  this  plant  is 
“paper  flower,”  the  texture  of  the  bracts 
being  quite  papery. 


Perpetual-flowering  Violas 

Pansies  are  Violas  to  botanists,  but  gar- 
deners  give  the  name  Viola  or  tufted 
pansies  to  perennials  with  smaller  flowers 
than  our  large  improved  pansies,  the  size 
being  more  like  the  old-time"  “Johnny- 
jump-ups,”  thoixgh  w-e  think  that  name 
belonged  to  the  true  pansy,  Viola  tricolor. 
Tufted  pansies  or  Violas  are  hardy  and 
free  in  bloom,  and  now  give  an  extensive 
color  range.  They  are  raised  from  seed 
just  as  the  true  pansies  are,  and  stock 
is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
plants.  They  bloom  from  May  until 
frost,  and  w-e  have  had  occasional  blooms 
in  Winter,  when  the  weather  was  not 
severe.  One  of  the  best  known  American 
varieties  is  Jersey  Gem,  the  flowers  a 
deep  violet  blue,  very  freely  produced. 
Four  newer  varieties  of  this  strain  are 
Lavender  Gem,  Rose  Gem,  Yellow  Gem 
and  White  Gem,  the  colors  indicated  by 
their  names.  The  variety  Apricot  is  a 
warm  apricot  tint  with  orange  center; 
there  are  some  very  good  whites  and  yel¬ 
lows,  and  one  new  variety,  Arkwright 
Ruby,  described  as  rosy  crimson.  These 
tufted  pansies  like  a  sunny  place,  and 
like  the  pansies,  they  bloom  better  if  not 
allowed  to  seed.  They  are  often  used  in 
the  rock  garden.  A  very  attractive  combi¬ 
nation  is  -rose  pink  Drummond  Phlox 
edged  with  Jersey  Gem  Violas.  Why 
tufted  pansies?  Well,  the  plants  do  hxxve 
a  habit  of  growing  in  a  close  tuft,  and 
we  have  been  told  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  name.  Plants  are  quite  cheap,  and 
are  sold  by  dealers  in  hardy  perennials, 
so  the  gardener  who  desires  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  can  purchase  these,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  seed  to  germinate.  W’itli  xxs  the 
seedlings  were  robust,  and  grew  quickly, 
but  we  have  to  admit  that  we  bought  an 
extra  stock  of  Jersey  Gem  at  Mr.  Wool- 
worth’s,  where  the  intelligent  saleswoman 
was  informing  customers  that  they  were 
luxrdy  violets.  E.  T.  B. 


Here’s  untiring 
speed  and  power 

—that  gets  field  and 
belt  work  done  on 
time!  Smallest  size 
does  work  of  many 
men— saving  wages. 
Larger  sizes  do  work  of  2  horses  or  mules — 
quicker,  cheaper,  more  efficiently  —  saving 
costly  animal  keep.  Runs  all  day 
for  33c.  Woman  or  10-year- 
old  boy 
canrunit. 


SHAW 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Briggs 
&  Strai 


DOES 


ration 


air-cooled. 


4-c 


WORK  OF 


gel 

in« 


•ngme 


MANY 


MEN 


TRACTOR  OF  “100  USES” 

Does  all  field,  road,  belt  work. 

Plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds, 
cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakes,  cuts 
tall  weeds,  hauls.  Runswashingmachines, 
feed  grinders,  com  shellers,  light  plants, 
saws,  concrete  mixers,  water  pumps, 
lathes,  other  belt  machinery.  Does  deep 
mold-board  plowing,  other  heavy  work. 

Amazing  Money  -  maker  for  farms, 
ranches,  truck  gardens,  nurseries,  or¬ 
chards,  poultry  ranches,  estates,  subur¬ 
ban  homes,  golf  courses,  parks,  etc. 

New  1937  Model  Has  3  Speeds  For¬ 
ward  and  Ravers*.  Special  to  Order, 

6  Speeds  Forward— runs  from  K  mile 
to  16  miles  per  hour.  New  Power  Turn 
enables  Shaw  to  turn  In  Its  tracks,  with 
no  lifting  or  pushing.  Reverse  Gear 
makes  it  easy  to  work  among  rocks,  roots. 

Inclose  quarters.  Tool  Attachments  for 
different  uses.  Convenient  Jiffy  Hitches. 

Patented  tool  control.  Width  adjustable. 

4  Models,  2  to  8  H.  P.,  Walking  and 
Riding  Types. 

Available  With  Air  or  Steel  Tires. 

Air  Tires  save  25  96  fuel.  Enables  Shaw 
to  do  more  work  in  a  day. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICE!!  Mail  coupon 
for  details  of  price  and  terms  todayl 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  SSrYfOTdSE 

Know  how  the  Shaw  makes  you  much  more 
money— with  lees  work  and  trouble!  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  for  details  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  today! 

ED  PIT  DAAK  V  Explains  everythin? 

■  DWI\r  about  Shaw. Tells  what 

enthusiastic  owners  say.  Shows  photos  of  tractors  In  nse. 
Gives  LOW  Factory  Prices  on  4  different  size  models— 
with  different  attachments.  Mail  Coupon  today! 


WEmmmim 


I  THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (Addrass  Naarest  Office) 
4702  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kana.;  5812- F  Mag- 
_  nolle  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  130- F  West  42  St.,  New  _ 
I  York,  N.Y.;  668-F  No.  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  | 

>  Send  me  FREE  Information  at  once  about  the  Shaw 
I  "Du-Ail”  Garden  Tractor,  as  checked  below! 

In  FREE  Book  and  Low  fl  10-DAY  TRIAL 

L-l  Factory  Prices  I— J  OFFER 


Name . 


Address. 


^own _ State _ j 


HIGHER 

SYRUP 

PRICES 


GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR 
UTENSILS 

Farmers  using  up-to-date  equipment  and  producing 
No.  X  grade  syrup  make  more  money  from  their  sugar 
orchards  than  from  any  other  farm  crop.  GRIMM 
COM  l’ANY  stands  for  the  best  in  everything  for  the 
maple  producer.  Send  now  for  our  CATAI.OG  “B," 
stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap.  We  can  ship 
from  stock  Buckets,  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks  and  all 
supplies  needed.  Be  ready  when  the  season  opens. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. 


INCOME  $$$  I 

IN 

You  can  substantially  cut  O 

costs  and  build-up  your  M 

income  with  Guaranteed  “V 

"SOU-FITTER"*  Farm  C 

Implements.  . 

A 

Present  low  prices  won’t 
last  long  -  so  act  at  once.  5 

■ 

Send  a  post  card  today 
for  "Income  Increasing”  __ 

folder  -  -  it’s  Free!  N 

*  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

General  Implement  Co. 

OF  AMERICA!  INC. 

360  GUARDIAN  BLDG.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Lucky  and  Ducky— 

Part 


“Yes,  that  was  the  way  Lucky  got  his 
name.” 

“And  Ducky,  why  did  you  give  her  that 
name?” 

“Whenever  I  went  to  see  her  she  sim¬ 
ply  doubled  her  back,  struck  the  water 
with  a  resounding  smack  with  her  broad 
fat  tail,  and  just  ducked  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  only  to  reappear  and  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance  all  over  again.” 

Truly  the  beavers  were  wonderful. 
Somehow  I  just  couldn't  reconcile  myself 
to  Charlie’s  expected  visit.  I  didn't  want 
to  give  them  up.  You  would  never  sus¬ 
pect  them  as  wild  creatures  from  the  floor 
of  a  forest  stream.  They  ate  from  my 
hand.  I  caressed  them  as  you  would  a 
pet  dog.  They  sat  upon  my  lap  and  made 
their  toilet,  for  a  beaver's  chief  delight 
is  in  dressing  his  thick  heavy  fur,  which 
at  that  season,  late  September,  had  grown 
to  prime. 

One  day  I  opened  ’the  door  and  they 
came  out,  swam  over  the  tiny  pond  be¬ 
yond  their  enclosure,  sat  up  on  hind  legs 
and  eventually  proceeded  to  gnaw  down  a 
shade  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  I 
ran  for  my  camera,  but  when  I  returned 
they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Tippie, 
the  shepherd,  stood  on  the  bank.  His 
watchful  eyes  betrayed  them.  For  what 
seemed  minutes  no  beaver  appeared. 
Where  could  they  have  gone?  It  just 
wasn't  possible  for  them  to  make  an  es¬ 
cape  this  quick,  I  pondered.  Presently 
both  rose  almost  at  my  feet,  came  out  on 
the  shore,  nosed  about  and  allowed  me  to 
pick  them  up  and  return  them  safely  to 
the  enclosure. 

I  had  long  since  vowed  that  Charlie 
Jordan  would  never  take  that  pair  of 
beavers  away  from  here.  True  he  was  a 
State  officer  and  would  probably  use  force 
if  need  be  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties; 
this  didn’t  seem  to  trouble  me  much. 
We’d  wait  and  see,  and  I'd  even  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  my  fine,  but  that  wouldn  t  get 
me  anywhere.  The  State  would  confis¬ 
cate  the  beavers.  In  fact  they  were  the 
State's  own  property  as  it  was. 

I  pondered,  I  dreamed,  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  sending  a  personal  note  to  the 
commissioner,  but  I  had  never  met  him 
and  felt  it  would  be  three  cents  wasted. 
If  there  was  another  open  season  the 
coming  year  this  meant  these  engineers 
had  already  finished  their  last  construc¬ 
tion  job.  There  wasn't  any  question,  the 
trappers  would  get  them  even  if  they  had 
to  come  into  my  wood-shed  to  do  it.  But 
that  didn’t  matter,  Lucky  and  Ducky 
were  simply  doomed.  I  might  as  well 
reconcile  myself  for  the  jar,  and  I  did, 
though  it  came  sooner  than  I  expected, 
for  the  very  next  day  a  big  silver-sided 
truck  stopped  at  the  gate.  Charlie  Jor¬ 
dan  tumbled  out,  followed  by  his  helper, 
who  handles  the  beavers  for  the  State. 

“Well,  hello  there,  did  you  think  I 
was  never  coming?  You  know  we  are 
rushed  to  death  now,  for  there’s  been  so 
many  complaints  of  damage  and  we  want 
to  get  the  culprits  picked  up  and  settled 
again  in  new  homes  so  they’ll  have  a 
chance  to  cut  the  Winter’s  supply  before 
the  ice  covers  the  streams.  It  won  t  take 
’em  long  to  throw  up  dams  for  the  Winter 
and  they  yet  have  time  to  build  lodges  if 
they  choose,  though  probably  most  of 
them  will  put  in  the  supply  of  food  first, 
then  take  up  with  a  bank  hole  for  the 
first  Winter.  That’s  what  often  happens 
when  they  are  moved  late,  but  they'll 
carry  on  all  right.  IIow  about  the  old 
pair?  Did  they  give  you  any  trouble? 
Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  but  we 
just  have  not  slept  hardly  any  since  I 
came  down  from  Old  Forge,  and  there’s 
a  month's  work  yet  that  ought  to  be  done 
before  it  freezes.” 

Charlie  and  the  helper  meandered 
down  behind  the  house  where  the  babies 
were  asleep  after  a  hearty  meal.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  reluctantly  and  silently.  So  far 
I  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  a  word  in  edge¬ 
wise.  Charlie’s  tongue  never  stopped  re¬ 
volving.  What  he  said  was  of  so  little 
interest  I  scarcely  heard  it.  Just  what 
to  say  I  hardly  knew.  If  the  water  had 
been  deep  enough  I  would  have  been 
tempted  to  give  him  a  left-hander  and 
knock  him  into  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
but  that  would  not  get  me  anywhere. 
Charlie  kept  on  talking  as  he  opened  the 
door  and  pulled  Ducky  out  by  the  tail! 


-Ark  Farm  Beavers 

II. 

I  just  hoped  she's  nail  him  one  for  me, 
and  sure  enough,  even  as  tame  as  she 
was,  she  lunged  at  him,  tearing  a  hole  in 
his  heavy  coat  and  breaking  her  hold,  slid 
back  into  the  water.  I  grinned.  I  was 
just  wishing  she’d  left  only  the  stub  of 
an  arm.  But  Charlie  was  doing  his 
duty,  so  why  should  I  feel  those  beavers 
were  mine?  Perhaps,  though,  nobody  had 
a  better  right  to  think  so.  Was  I  not  the 
father  of  their  return?  But  for  me 
would  their  ancestors  ever  again  have 
plied  the  waters  of  the  Adirondacks?  Did 
not  Harry  Radford  and  I  unwittingly 
plan  return  history  when  we  skinned  the 
cat  at  George  Littles?  And  didn't  Harry 
pick  up  several  beavers  that  very  Winter 
at  the  Boston  show  to  be  liberated  from 
the  cradle  at  Old  Forge  where  the 
nucleus  was  eventually  assembled,  and 
from  whence  they  were  finally  distributed 
to  adjacent  waters?  But  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  probably  never  had 
heard  anything  about  this,  and  if  they 
had,  what  would  it  matter? 

The  law  is  no  respector  of  persons. 
There’s  a  closed  season  on  beaver  and  it 
would  be  only  idle  chatter  to  stir  the 
issue.  I  .swallowed  the  pill,  but  bit  off 
the  end  of  my  pipe  doing  it.  Charlie 
pulled  Lucky  out,  lifted  him  into  a  bag 


and  put  Ducky  into  another.  The  helper 
started  up  the  path  with  one.  Jordan  car¬ 
ried  the  other. 

Half  way  to  the  road  Charlie  stopped. 
“Gosh,  Randall.  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do  with  all  these  beavers.  I 
have  seven  in  the  truck  now  and  I  don't 
like  to  carry  them  around  longer  than 
necessary.  This  pair  you've  had  was 
timed  for  location  at  Ox  Bow  Lake,  but 
I  won't  be  going  that  way  for  days.  May¬ 
be  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  wish  I  had  some 
place  near  where  I  could  put  that  pair 
Avliere  somebody  would  appreciate  them 
and  wants  them.  They're  a  mated  pair 
all  right  and  will  soon  start  a  colony.” 

But  Charlie  Jordan  did  not  need  to 
spend  time  telling  me  about  beavers. 
Haven't  I  lived  among  them  ever  since 
the  day  they  were  restocked  to  the  wilds, 
and  haven’t  I  been  carrying  them  in  my 
arms  since  the  first  pair  came  to  me  at 
Beaver  Meadow  in  1910?  And  didn't  I 
want  to  bring  that  colony  with  me  when 
I  came  to  Ark  Farm  in  1926,  and  didn't 
I  get  the  same  answer? 

But  Charlie  was  rushed ;  there  was  no 
time  for  him  to  lose  and  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  lake  leaving  an  after¬ 
glow  of  rosy  purple.  Afar  over  the  range 
a  flock  of  wild  ducks  sped  in  a  half  circle : 
they  seemed  bewildered — perhaps  those 
two  shots  we  heard  a  few  minutes  ago 
had  split  them  and  sent,  some  of  their 
numbers,  possibly  the  leader,  to  the 
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ground.  Well  you  know  the  season  was 
open,  but  after  all  what  a  shame?  The 
Biological  Survey  says  there's  more  ducks 
than  ever  and  an  open  season  is  all  right. 
So  down  come  the  ducks.  A  couple  more 
open  seasons  on  top  of  a  couple  mor. 
drought  years,  and  our  wild  fowl  are 
doomed.  You  don't  have  to  be  on  the  pay 
roll  of  the  government  to  know  that,  or  a 
game  protector  either.  They  all  feel 
there's  lots  of  ducks  and  some  reports  say 
the  Canadian  breeding  prairies  raised 
more  than  in  several  years,  but  there’s 
some  wild  pinioned  mallards  and  their 
full  wing  broods  over  there  that  probably 
have  decoyed  them  in.  I  might  as  well  run 
over  that  way  and  start  the  cows  along. 
It's  about  milking  time.  I  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  Jordan — yes,  and  his  precious 
cargo — it  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  me  now. 
I  turned  as  Charlie  pushed  open  the  gate. 
I  waved  my  hand — “Hope  I  see  you  again 
some  day  Charlie,  remember  me  to  the 
Conservation  Department.” 

In  half  a  minute  I  looked  back.  Charlie 
hadn’t  moved.  “Say  Randall,  why  don’t 
you  take  this  pair  of  old  birds  over  in 
the  lake  and  let  ’em  go?  I  know  you’re 
attached  to  them  and  I  sure  thank  you 
for  holding  them  for  me  all  this  time.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  dandy  place,  and  you 
say  you  want  to  encourage  all  the  wild 
things  to  live  with  you — take  them  along 
and  let  them  go.”  willet  raxdall. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


YOU  GET 


DRIVE  THE  OLIVER  “70" -STEP  ON  THE  SELF-STARTER! 


You  start  off  as  smoothly  as  in  your 
automobile. 

Then  ride  at  ease  in  the  spring -and- 
hammock  seat.  Every  control  is  right  at 
your  finger  tips.  The  ”70"  handles  like  a 
modern  automobile. 

The  Oliver  "70”  6-cylinder  engine  gets 
more  power  from  the  fuel. 

The  "70”  HC,  with  its  high  compres¬ 
sion  head  and  special  manifold,  gets 


maximum  power  and  fuel  economy  from 
regular  gasoline. 

The  "70”  KD,  with  entirely  different 
head  and  manifold,  gets  maximum  power 
and  fuel  economy  from  kerosene  or  No. 
1  distillate. 

You  pick  the  fuel  you  want  to  use,  the 
"70”  engine  to  use  it  most  economically, 
and  you  have  a  tractor  with  smooth, 
quiet,  6 -cylinder  power  and  real  driver 


comfort  and  operating  conveniences. 

The  flow  of  power  to  the  wheels  is 
steadier.  There  is  less  lost  motion,  less 
jerking  and,  consequently,  more  efficient 
power  and  longer  life  for  tractor  and  for 
tools. 

Ask  your  Oliver  Dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Row  Crop  "70”  and  its 
line  of  real  Oliver  mounted  tools.  Or,  send 
the  coupon  for  complete  information. 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  coupon 
to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Name _ 

R.  D . City 


□  Row  Crop  "70”  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


□  Tractor  Gang  Plow 

□  Tractor  Sulky  Plow 

□  Walking  Plow 


State 


□  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

□  Grain  Drill 


RNY-2-13-37 


OLIVER 


IT  S  THE  ”6” 
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Over  The  Roof  of  Your  Farm  Dwelling  Drifts 
150  Million  Dollars  Worth  of  The  World’s 
Greatest  Entertainment  Every  Year  —  Now 
YOURS  for  only  50c  A  Year  Power  Cost  With 


THE  NEW  1937  ZENITH  FARM  RADIOS 
NOW  AT  YOUR  DEALER’S 


Over  500,000  pleased  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
now  enjoying  with  their  Zeniths  what  you  are 
missing  if  you  haven’t  radio.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  children  to  get  it  now  with  a  Zenith ! 

Six  months  from 
today  you  cannot 
recapture  the  hap- 
piness  you  and 
your  family  have 
missed  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  educa¬ 
tion,  comedy, 
music  and  drama 
from  the  U.  S., 
Europe,  South 
America  or  the 
Orient  which 


Zenith  guarantees— every  day  or  your 
money  back.  Today,  for  50c  a  year 
power  cost,  it’s  yours  with  a  Zenith ! 

See  Zenith  at  Your  Dealer’s 
There  are  76  different  1937  Zenith 
models  to  choose  from— from  $24.95  up 
—among  them  one  that  exactly  fits  your 
power  supply  and  your  pocketbook. 

If  you  have  no  power — see  the  new 
1937  Zeniths  with  original  Wincharger 
“50c  a  year  power  operating  cost.” 
If  you  expect  power  some  day  —  enjoy 
a  Zenith  6V  Farm  Radio  now,  then 
quickly  convert  it  to  power  later. 

If  you  have  power  now — examine  the 
Zenith  AC  sets,  always  a  year  ahead. 
They  give  more,  but  cost  no  more. 
Have  your  dealer  give  you  a  FREE 
home  demonstration  of  the  Zenith 
model  that  fits  your  power  supply. 
Learn  how  much  you  are  missing,  how 
much  you  can  get,  with  a  Zenith 
— America’s  Most  Copied  Radio. 

ZENITH  RADIO  C0RP.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
For  22  years  makers  of  fine  radios 


Nearly  half  the 
milk  dollar 


goes  to  the 


armer 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS,  through  efficiency  and  economy, 
is  able  to  pay  extra  money  to  farmers  for  richer,  finer 
milk.  Nearly  half  of  the  milk  dollar  goes  to  the 
farmer.  Last  year  this  amounted  to 
$28,800,000.  The  chart  below  shows 
what  happens  to  the  milk  dollar. 


'eJt* 


HERE  IS  WHERE  THE  MILK  DOLLAR  GOES* 


FARMERS 


48  8/100 
cents  paid  to 
the  farmer 
for  milk. 


©®ooo 

WAGES  OPERATION  TAXES  EXECUTIVES  PROFIT 

26  63/100  20  25/100  3  43/100  23/100  of  138/100 

cents  paid  to  cents  for  cents  tor  taxes,  one  cent  for  cents  net 
employees  transportation  insurance,  executive  profit  to 

for  wages.  and  operation,  advertising,  etc.  salaries.  Sheffield  Farms. 

•Based  on  figures  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936. 


SHEFFIELD 

5  7  T  H  STREET, 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  York  Agricultural 
Society  Meets  at  Albany 

The  105th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
called  to  order  on  the  morning  of  Jan¬ 
uary  26  at  the  State  Office  Building  at 
Albany,  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Experiment  Station,  presiding  as 
president  of  the  society. 

At  the  morning  session,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Myers  of  the  Department  of  Plant 
Breeding,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  on  “New  Farm 
Crops.”  He  traced  the  history  of  the 
Robust  bean,  a  variety  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  New  York  State  in  1916  when 
the  bean  industry  was  practically  driven 
out  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  by 
the  ravages  of  dry  root  rot.  Dr.  Myers 
announced  that  a  new  Robust  has  now 
beeft  developed  that  is  resistant  not  only 
to  dry  root  rot  but  also  to  three  strains 
of  anthracnose.  He.  also  spoke  about  the 
many  new  oat  and  barley  varieties  and 
the  work  of  his  department  in  connection 
with  their  development. 

An  interesting  poultry  talk  was  given 
by  Prof.  L.  E.  Weaver  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Efforts  to 
produce  a  white  egg  breed  that  is  also 
a  good  meat  bird  have  resulted  in  a  new 
strain,  known  as  Lamona,  which  is  still 
in  the  development  stage.  The  Lamona 
was  developed  by  crossing  Leghorns, 
Dorkings  and  other  breeds.  To  date, 
creamy  egg  color  is  the  breed's  conspicu¬ 
ous  fault. 

Dr.  Weaver  also  spoke  on  hybrid  vigor 
among  chicks  and  the  attempts  that  are 
being  made  to  determine  sex  in  the  early 
stages.  In  a  new  strain  developed  at 
Cambridge,  England,  and  called  Cambar, 
the  males  and  females  are  of  different  col¬ 
or  at  hatching  time.  Similarly,  in  cer¬ 
tain  crosses,  for  example,  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Red  or  Rhode  Island  Red  male  on  a 
Barred  Rock  female,  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  have  chicks  with  very  different 
markings. 

The  other  speaker  at  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Dairy  Industy,  TJ.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  whose  talk  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  wide  uses  now  being 
made  of  the  many  by-products  of  milk. 

At  the  afternoon  session  an  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  IL.  C.  Thompson 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  “New  Vegetable  Crops.”  Dr. 
D.  K.  Tressler,  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  outlined  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  quick-freezing,  dehydration  and 
in  the  use  of  fruit  and  vegetable  juices. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  quick-freezing 
process,  as  a  commercial  practice,  has  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly  since  1929,  until  16,000,- 
000  pounds  of  vegetables  and  S6, 000, 000 
pounds  of  fruit  were  frozen  in  1936. 

George  A.  Morse,  of  Williamson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Association,  gave  a  talk  on  “New 
Fruits.”  Mr.  Morse  discussed  many  of 
the  new  varieties  and  their  outstanding 
traits  with  a  special  emphasis  being 
given  to  his  own  particular  line,  blueber¬ 
ries. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  reports  of  committees  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Mil¬ 
lard  Davis,  of  Kerhonkson,  was  elected 
the  new  president,  succeeding  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick. 


Name  and  Address  Wanted 

I  am  interested  to  know  who  C.  S.  M. 
is,  as  I  would  like  to  find  out  from  him 
some  of  the  sources  of  information  from 
which  he  wrote  an  article  in  five  parts 
in  the  issues  of  September  14,  21,  28  and 
October  5,  and  12  of  the  year  1912.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  the  fifth 
part  of  his  story  on  “Prehistoric 
Horses.”  J.  G.  f. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  lost  this  full  name 
and  address.  If  C.  S.  M.  sees  this,  will 
he  please  reply,  or  anyone  else  who  has 
the  desired  information. 


SPRING  is  coming — and  coming  early 
this  year.  Plan  for  your  liming  now. 
Use  the  Soil  Conservation  Program.  Your 
County  Agent  will  explain  it.  Liming 
pays,  and  it  pays  best  when  you  use 
“Lime  Crest”  Calcite.  This  naturally 
balanced  lime  contains  calcium,  magne¬ 
sium  and  associated  minerals  in  proper 
proportions.  “Lime  Crest”  Lime  comes 
in  two  forms  —  pulverized  or  hydrate. 
Both  are  easy  to  apply.  Both  are  quick 
acting,  long-lasting. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  season’s  price 
for  “Lime  Crest”  Lime.  The  price  is 
right  and  we  have  thousands  of  tons  in 
storage  ready  to  give  your  orders  24-liour 
service.  “ Lime  Crest”  Lime  storage  is 
just  one  more  of  our  services  prepared  for 
the  farmer.  Instead  of  piling  up  lime  in 
your  own  limited  space  and  handling  it 
two  or  three  times,  count  on  “Lime  Crest” 
because  of  its  storage  facilities  to  serve 
you  when  lime  is  needed.  Service  with  us 
is  a  fact,  not  just  a  word. 

Vegetables— Almost  all  vegefable  crops  need 
lime.  On  very  acid  soils  even  potatoes  bene¬ 
fit  from  it.  Tlie  calcium-magnesium  balance 
of  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  is  just  right  for  vege¬ 
table  crops. 

Legumes— On  most  soils  lime  is  essential  to 
the  abundant  growth  of  legumes,  “Lime 
Crest”  Calcite  used  in  this  way  pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over  in  increased  yields. 


Spring  Grains— Even  when  the  soil  is  not 
acid,  grains  need  the  plant  food  in  “Lime 
Crest”  Calcite,  and  the  hay  seeding  will  be 
greatly  benefited. 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  free  sam¬ 
ple,  and  booklet,  “Feed  the  Soil  to  Feed  the 
Plant.”  Be  sure  to  get  price  from  our  dealer 
before  buying  elsewhere. 


Lime  with 
“Lime  Crest”  Calcite 
this  Spring 


Standard 
JGarden  Tractor  s| 

Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men, 

I  \  NEW  MODELS 

^  With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

MowHauV  Hayingami  Truck 

Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  v  AIso  Run  Be|t  i 

Machines,  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

ami  Free  Catalog  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


(Oil 


m 


HUM 

MER 


LowCos 

with  the 


MARTIN 

IDEAL 


Reverses , . 

Sets  blad 

any  angle.  QgST  //  Farm 

icgak.eOn  3awheel8.  Ditcher,  Terracer,  Grader 
,  ,  .  Stops  soil-washing; 

wind-erosion,  fertilizer  loss.  Conserves  rain¬ 
water  against  drouth.  Douhlesgrazing.Cuts 
ditches,  drainage,  irrigation,  builds  rice 
levees,  gradesroads.  At  hand  for  work  spare 
time,  horses  or  tractor.  10  DAYS  TRIAL. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
ie  Box  1034  Owensboro,  Ky. 

2£ea  Q „ , .  Send  for  free  illustrated 

literature 


All- 
Steel 
.  Reversible 
Adjustable 


Latest 
j  features.  Low 
price.  Front 
i  rear  wheel* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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osPMumo 
SP  PAYERS 


If  You  SPRAY 
YouNeedThis 
FREE  Catalog 


If  you  raise  Potatoes  or 
Truck  Crops  or  have  an 
Orchard,  you  should 
send  for  our  Catalog. 
It  describes  a  complete 
line  of  Traction  and 
Power  Sprayers  made 
by  specialists,  and  em¬ 
bodying  many  exclusive 
features.  There  are  Trac¬ 
tor  and  Truck-operated 
Models;  also  an  up-to- 
the-minute  Trailer  Mod¬ 
el.  A  modern  Sprayer 
will  quickly  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  bigger  crops  of 
better  quality,  and  in 
time  and  labor  saved. 

Write  today  for  our 
FREE  Catalog.  Keep 
posted  on  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  Sprayer 
design. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for 

More  Than  55  Tears 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


AVI 


K 


GiveYou 
ratfowest(bst 
VhalYouWdntMost 
Dependablo  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


2  Cylinders 

5  HorsePower 
2Speeds-/Wrf 

6  Reverse 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Flow.  They  Harrow. 

Seed.  Cultivate —  Full  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

, Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw.  etc. 

High  Clearance  ■* —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  3 Vi  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  ZVx  H.  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  ~~  Beit  Work 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 


Hoy  Mowing 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave.. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


Send  today.  fcfi  thiA 


Big  5PRAYER 

Catalog ■Hmf'm 

Iso  other  sprayer  ever  built  lias 
the  marvelous  features  of  the 
new  Friend  Sprayer  Line! 

Our  new  catalog  —  36  pages 
in  colors  —  124  illustrations  — 
tells  all  about  the  27  different  sizes  and  styles  — 
exactly  fit  your  needs  or  your  purse.  5  to  iO  gallons 
per  minute!  400  to  1000  pounds  pressure. 

Leant  about  the  12  big  reasons  why  Friend  Sprayers 
are  preferred  —  fewest  moving  or  wearing  parts  — 
easiest  adjustments — fewest  places  to  oil  and  grease,  etc. 

Catalog  gives  distinctive  features  —  tells  why  14,000 
FRIEND  users  are  completely  satisfied.  It  will  solve 
YOUR  Spray  Problems  as  well.  Y'our  request,  ou  a 
penny  postal,  will  bring  your  copy. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

40  EAST  AVENUE, 
GASPORT  •  NEW  YORK 


Growing  Corn  in  Greenhouse 

At  the  Connecticut  Station,  extensive 
experiments  in  breeding  corn  are  being 
carried  on.  In  order  to  make  this  work 
continuous,  some  corn  is  grown  under 
glass. 

The  corn  is  planted  in  the  greenhouse 
in  January,  is  given  some  extra  hours  of 
artificial  light,  produces  ears  in  May  and 
thus,  says  Dr.  W.  R.  Singleton,  reduces 
the  time  for  experiments  by  one-half.  The 
ears  are  not  so  good  as  those  produced  in 
the  field,  but  they  furnish  a  supply  of 
seed  that  is  one  generation  ahead  of  last 
Summer’s  stock,  to  be  used  in  outdoor  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  station  farm  at  Mount 
Carmel  next  season. 

Corn  grown  in  the  greenhouse  in  Win¬ 
ter  takes  longer  to  mature.  Sunlight  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  plants,  It  is  the  agent  that 
manufactures  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves, 
the  life  substance  without  which  no  plant 
can  live.  In  Winter,  hours  of  sunlight 
are  shorter,  the  rays  are  not  so  direct. 
In  weather  such  as  we  have  been  having 
there  is  even  less  light  than  usual  to 
stimulate  growth.  Fortunately  plants  are 
satisfied  by  artificial  light.  In  the  green¬ 
houses  on  Huntington  Street,  electricity 
is  turned  on  at  about  5  o'clock  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  11  in  the  evening,  thus 
lengthening  the  plant’s  day  by  six  hours. 
Even  so,  the  corn  will  take  about  a  month 
longer  to  grow  up  and  form  ears  in  the 
greenhouse  than  it  will  take  in  the  field 
next  Summer. 

One  of  the  breeding  projects  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  one  of  the  sweet  corn  in- 
breds  called  “Connecticut  2.”  This  is  a 
parent  of  some  of  the  best  Connecticut 
varieties  but  there  are  certain  new  char¬ 
acteristics  that  they  want  to  introduce 
into  it.  For  example,  sunred  in  corn,  that 
factor  that  colors  leaves  and  husks  a 
rich,  red  bronze,  is  associated  with  vigor 
in  the  plants.  They  have  crossed  sunred 
into  Connecticut  2,  and  are  also  breeding 
for  larger  ears  and  for  more  tender  and 
sweeter  kernels. 

When  the  tassels  and  silks  appear,  they 
take  the  pollen  from  corn  they  want  to 
use  as  the  male  parent  and  place  it  on 
the  silks  of  the  plant  selected  for  the  fe¬ 
male  parent.  The  silks  will  then  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  paper  bag  so  that  no  other 
pollen  can  fertilize  the  plant.  The  re¬ 
sulting  seed  will  contain  characteristics 
of  both  parents  and  this  will  be  used  for 
further  experiments  in  the  field. 

Nature  is  always  doing  a  lot  of  hy¬ 
bridizing  in  the  cornfield,  but  Nature 
keeps  no  record  of  its  work  in  these  lines 
available  to  us,  so  we  cannot  know  just 
what  has  been  done.  Experiments  like 
those  at  the  Connecticut  Station  furnish 
definite  records  ou  which  conclusions 
may  be  based. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
finy  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft..  $1.50:  Painted  pure  white 
lead  paint,  $1.83:  Painted  and  glazed  with 
double  thick  glass,  bedded  in  putty,  $3.6o; 
with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40.  Prices,  cash 
with  order,  and  subject  to  change.  Crating 
on  glazed  sash  only,  75c  extra  on  each  six 
sash  or  less.  YVrite  for  Sash  Bulletin  No. 
034  describing  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Learn  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  for  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men, 
women  and  children.  Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
weakened  muscles.  Thou¬ 
sands  made  happy.  Weighs 
but  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon- 
C.  E.  Brooks.  Inventor  spicuoua  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  saives  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  S«nt  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farmingdale  Plans  for  Show 

The  annual  Country  Life  Program  of 
the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Farmingdale  will  be  held  on 
March  4-6.  Many  events  of  current  in¬ 
terest  will  appear  in  the  program  now  be¬ 
ing  prepared,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  Director  H.  B.  Knapp. 

All  departments  of  the  Institute,  the 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus,  and  the  4-H  club  organization  of 
Nassau  County  are  co-operating  to  make 
this  program  of  real  interest  both  to 
adults  and  the  younger  folks  of  the 
whole  section.  It  is  truly  an  all-Long 
Island  affair. 

The  events  will  center  about  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations  of  equipment 
for  the  farm  and  home  to  be  shown  in  the 
new  Rural  Engineering  buildings.  This 
will  be  the  18th  annual  exhibit  conducted 
by  the  Institute.  New  models  of  trac¬ 
tors,  implements  and  equipment  are  al¬ 
ready  arriving  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
displays  will  be  even  more  extensive  and 
varied  than  usual. 


Other  Warm  Winter  Spells 

I  have  a  letter  dated.  “Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  January  13,  1S94.  Dear  Lyman; 
I  have  been  plowing  green  sward  all  day. 
This  is  rather  an  unusual  job  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  isn’t  it?”  F.  L. 

Connecticut. 


Vertical  crankshaft 
driven  pump  with  long; 
connecting  rods  avoid¬ 
ing  side-thrust.  ;r -j 

AH  important  parts  are 
separate  units  easily 
accessible  and  economi¬ 
cally  replaced. 

1  Volumetric  pump  ef¬ 
ficiency  96%  to  99%,— 
highest  in  the  industry 

5- 

Delivers  full  rated  __ 
pacify  and  pressure 
all  the  time 
iw  speed. 

individual  selective 
lubrication  with  clean 
oil  for  every  moving 
part. 

Fully  lubricated  plunger 
and  cup.  A  feature  not 
found  in  any  other 
pump. 

\  f  ;■  •  VS' 

Roller  bearing  trucks. 
Interchangeable  steel  or 
wood  tanks. 


RDIE 

GIVES  THESE 
SPRAYER  VALVES 


The  real  value  of  a  sprayer  is  what  it  will  do  for 
you.  Design  and  materials  are  important  only  am 
they  contribute  to  satisfaction  in  ownership  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  use. 

The  Hardie  is  a  vertical  crankshaft  driven  pump 
because  experience  has  proved  that  this  type  of 
pump  is  the  only  pump  that  consistently  can 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  modem  high 
pressure  spraying. 

All  working  parts  of  the  Hardie  are  easily  access¬ 
ible,  saving  time  and  trouble  and  money.  Lubrica¬ 
tion  is  complete  and  selective,  saving  wear  and 
maintenance  cost.  Every  part  gets  the  exact  grade 
of  clean  oil  it  should  have.  Service  is  easy  and  in¬ 
expensive  whenever  necessary. 

The  almost  unbelievably  low  cost  of  operation  is 
made  possible  by  Hardie  design  and  construction. 
Maintenance  cost,  even  over  a  period  of  years,  is 
practically  nothing- — records  prove  it.  The  long, 
long  life  of  reliable,  dependable  performance  built 
into  every  Hardie  constitutes  tremendous  invest¬ 
ment  value. 

The  maximum  benefits  of  modern  high  pressure 
spraying  are  enjoyed  by  the  Hardie  owner  at  the 
very  minimum  of  cost.  Hardie  alone  gives  these 
sprayer  values. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO.  •  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Sales  and  Service,  Brockport  Sprayer  and  Pump  Co-, 
Brockport,  N.  Y.  Branch  Factories,  Sales  and  Service 
Offices:  Portland  Ore.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  New  York  City,  Export  Dept.: 
Detroit,  Mich. 


You  will  like  to  read  aad 
look  at  the  Hardie  5 4.pag9 
1937catalog  showing  43  it 
does  the  very  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  sprayer  in¬ 
dustry.  Every  grower 
should  have  a  copy.  W a 
have  one  for  you.  Drop  us 
aline  and  we  will  send 
it  promptly. 


HARDIE 

DEPENDABLE 
SPR AY  E  RS 


This  Seeder  and  Cultivator  is  accurate 


weather-vane  •  ,  and  as 


time-saving  as  a  telephone 


No  implement  has  brought  greater  fame  to  the  Planet  Jr.  tiae  of  farm  and  garden  tools  than 
our  No.  4  Combination  Seeder  and  Cultivator.  Professional  grower  and  farm  gardener  alike 
sing  its  praises. 

As  a  Seeder  the  No.  4  opens  the  furrow,  plants  all  manner  of  seed  at  the  depth  you  determine, 
covers  it  and  rolls  it  down,  marking  out  the  next  row — all  in  one  operation.  Plants  in  either  hills 
or  rows.  Its  accuracy  cannot  be  over-praised  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  and  back-breaking 
labor  eliminated. 

While  the  No.  4  is  best  noted  for  its  uncanny 
accomplishments  in  the  plantingof  seed,  it  really 
combines  with  its  practical  attachments  every¬ 
thing  needed  to  cultivate  a  garden.  You  can  plow 
the  ground,  seed,  cultivate  and  weed— all  by 
quick  and  easy  adjusting  of  attachments.  Sturdily 
built  body  of  pressed  steel  insures  years  of  use¬ 
ful  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you — and  write  for  free 
Planet  Jr.  Catalog  of  our  many  labor-saving  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  including  a  wheel  hoe  for 
as  little  as  $1.60. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Also  makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractors 
3461  North  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


4  Combi¬ 
nation  Seeder 
and  Cultivator 
with  Attach¬ 
ments 


No 
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"It  burns  gasoline, 
kerosene  or 
distillate  without 
change  of 
equipment" 


"That  sturdy 
patented 
steel  'U' 
frame  insures 
long  life" 


MAKE 

YOUR  OWN 
COMPARISONS 

—  write  for  your 
free  copy  of  the 
"CHALLENGER" 
catalog  today. 


The  mark  of  quality 
uhich  identifies  the 
complete  jMassey- Harris 
Line 

THE  MASSEY-H ARRIS  CO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WiS.,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


I 

L_ 


The  Massey-Herris  Co. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


Dept.  R-2 


I 
I 
I 
I 

1 

Address  .  9 

- - - - - - -J 


Without  obligation,  you  may  send  me  your 
catalog. 


Name 


ARE  YOU  klAlirV  9 
MAKING  IflUHCI  : 

If  Not  Use 

FERTILE  POT 

Cut  cost  of  labor, 
seed  and  fertilizer. 
Double  the  yield  per 
acre.  Absolutely  no 
shock  to  roots  at 
transplanting  time. 
Produce  earlier  and 
better  quality  of  sal¬ 
able  product  which 
bring  higher  prices. 

THE  FERULE  POT  CO. 

79  Parallel  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Maule's  §uc££M  Tomato 

^  Large,  smooth,  heavy;  a 

ripens  evenly,  with- 
,out  ridges  or  cracks. 

Deep  solid,  luscious 
1  flesh:  red.  Full  15c 
packet  (over  1000  seeds) 
free  with  Matile’s  Seed 
Book.  Send  3c  for  postage. 

Ir,  tend  25c  for  I  Ounce.  y 
WM.  HE  NRY  MAULE,  Otftftp  tfJlau 
332  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  WMM  WtUii} 


SEEDS  FREE 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
1'01-210-mile  zone  for  January,  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2. 00  (base  price);  Class  2A.  $2.05: 
Class  2D.  $1,525;  Class  4A,  $1,225:  Class  4B. 
$1,325.  Differentials  on  Classes  1,  2A  and  2D, 
4c;  Class  4A,  3.5c;  Class  4B,  3.2e. 

DETAIL,  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1034.  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  33%  to  34e:  extra.  02 
score,  33c;  firsts.  00  t(j  01  score.  32%  to  32%c; 
uhsalfed,  best,  34%c;  firsts,  SS^ic;  centralized, 
32%c. 

E-GGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  29%c;  stand¬ 
ards,  24%c;  brown,  best,  27c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  30  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  lie  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  ISc;  chickens.  15  to  21c;  turkeys, 

18  to  23c;  ducks.  14  to  15c:  Muscovy  ducks.  12c; 
geese,  17c;  squabs,  pair,  30  to  85c;  rabbits,  lb., 
13  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  16  to  23c;  chickens,  15  to  26c;  turkeys, 

19  to  24c;  capons,  25  to  29%c;  ducks,  17  to  ISc; 
squabs,  lb.,  57  to  60c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  Snow  $1.25  to  $1.30,  Opalescent 
$1.25  to  $1.35,  Ben  Davis  75c  to  $1.  Winter 
Banana  $1.13  to  $1.25,  Stark  $1.13  to  $1.25, 
Staymans  $1.15  to  $1.50.  King  $1.25  to  $1.35, 
Romes  90c  to  $1.50,  Northern  Spv  $1.25  to  $1  75 
Cortland  $1.25  to  $1.60,  Yorks  $1.20  to  $1.60 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.60,  Delicious  $1  to  $2.25 
Greenings  $1  to  $1.85.  McIntosh  $1.25  to  $2.65 
Cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $5  to  $6.  Pears,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50.  Strawberries,  pt.,  10  to  12c. 

VEBETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  behs.,  $3  to  $8.  Beans,  bu. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $3.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  6  to 
11c.  Cabbage,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  60c.  Carrots, 
100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Collard  greens.  Va.,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1.  Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 
Escarole,  bu.,  68c  to  $1.38.  Horseradish.  Mo., 
bbl.,  $12  to  $14.  Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  75c  to 
$1.13.  Lettuce,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.  Lima 
beans,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Onions,  50-lb. 
bag,  30  to  85c.  Parsley,  %  crate,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Parsnips,  bu.  bskt.,  40  to  75e.  Peas,  bu.  bskt. 
$2.25  to  $4.75.  Peppers,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75’ 
Potatoes,  Gr.  Mt.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $2  75- 
Gr.  Mt.,  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $4.60  to  $4.75.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  and  Mr.,  Golden,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.13;  Jersey,  bskt.,  50e  to  $1.35.  Radishes,  bu. 
bskt.,  25  to  50c.  Romaine,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.25.  Sour  grass,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1  75 
Spinach,  bu.  bskt.,  50  to  90c.  Squash,  Acorn,  bu. 
bskt..  25c  to  $1;  Hubbard,  bbl..  75c  to  $1  25 
Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  repacked’ 
box,  85c  to  $2.  Turnips,  white,  cut,  bu.  bskt  ’ 
35  to  65c;  rutabaga,  50  ibs.,  50  to  60c.  Tur¬ 
nip  tops,  Norfolk,  bu.  bskt.,  25  to  35c.  Water¬ 
cress,  So.,  100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Yams  bu 
bskt.,  $1,10  to  $1.25. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  35  to  41c;  dressed  chickens 
29c;  squabs,  lb.,  75  to  85c;  string  beans,  lb’ 
15c;  potatoes,  lb,,  4  to  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c-  let¬ 
tuce,  head  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  6  to  9c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Cattle.- — Good  to  choice,  $10  to  $10.75;  good, 
1.300  to  1.400  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9.50:  medium  to 
good,  1.200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  tidy, 
1.050  to  1,150  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair.  900  to 
1.100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.25;  common,  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6.25;  common  to  good  fat  bulls. 
84  to  $7:  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  heifers.  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $8.25; 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs.- — Prime  heavy,  $10  to  $10.40;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.40  to  $10.60;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.50  to  $10.65:  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.40  to 
$10.60;  good  light  yorkers.  $9.25  to  $9.75;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $8  to  $8.75;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $8  to  $9.50;  stags,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Frime  we thers,  $6.25  to  $6.50;  good 
mixed.  $5.75  to  $6;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  weth¬ 
ers.  $4.50  to  $5;  culls  and  common,  $2  to  $4; 
culls  to  choice  lambs.  $6  to  $10.75. 

Calves. — Yeal  calves,  $12  to  $13;  heavy  and 
thin  calves,  $4  to  $9. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves. — Good  and  choice,  $13  to  $13.50;  se¬ 
lects  $14. 

Hogs. — Good  to  choice  locals.  $10.50  to  $10.75; 
choice  locals,  $10.75  to  $11;  one  deck  westerns, 
$11.50. 

Lambs. — Choice  locals,  $11  to  $11.50;  choice 
western,  $12. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  varieties.  75c  to  $1.25;  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Delicious,  $1  to  $2.25;  R. 
I.  Greenings.  $1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  Ya.  and  Pa.  Yorks,  U.  S.  1,  2%-in.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50:  N.  Y.  and:  Conn.  Baldwins.  U.  S.  1. 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Pa.  and  Va.  Black  Twigs,  $1.40 
to  $1.65  bit. 

Poultry.- — Live:  Native  fancy  fowl,  colored  19 
to  20c:  medium,  18  to  19c.  Leghorns,  16  to  18c. 
Roasting  chickens,  4  to  5  lbs..  18  to  19c;  3  to  4 
lbs.  18  to  20c:  broilers.  18  to  20c.  Roosters,  12c. 
Dressed:  AVestern  fowl,  .17  to  23%c.  Western 
chickens  18%  to  22%o:  large  fancy.  23c  lb. 
Squabs,  retail.  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  65  to  85c, 
mostly  75  to  85c  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  24%c; 
extras  June,  1036,  22%e:  firsts  1935,  24c;  firsts 
June.  1936.  21%  to  22e;  fresh  firsts.  20%c. 

Western  held  extras  1935,  24c;  June,  1936,  21% 
to  22e;  fresh  firsts,  20c  lb. 

Wool.  —  Supply  and  demand  limited.  Prices 
very  firm. 

Greased  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  45  to  46c, 

clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  48  to' 50c, 

clothing  44  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing  52  to  54c, 

clothing  46  to  48c;  %  blood,  combing  52  to  54c, 

clothing  46  to  48c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.12  to 
$1.15,  clothing  $1  to  $1.02;  %  blood,  combing 
$1.08  to  $1.12,  clothing  95c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing  97c  to  $1.02,  clothing  90  to  93c;  % 
blood,  combing  88  to  93c,  clothing  83  to  85c: 
Terr,  fine,  combing  $1.13  to  $1.15,  clothing  $1 
to  $1.03:  %  blood,  combing  $1.10  to  $1.14. 
clothing.  97c  to  $1;  %  blood,  combing  9Sc  to 
$1.03,  clothing  90  to  93c;  %  blood,  combing  88 
to  93c.  clothing  83  to  85c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady,  ask¬ 
ing  slightly  higher,  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk 
of  sales  $9  to  $10. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate;  market  on  cows 
and  bulls  barely  steady:  vealers  barely  steady  to 
50c  lower:  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $5.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $11;  cull 
and  common,  $4.50  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady, 
few  selected  choice  head  up  to  $125;  demand 
only  fair.  Choice,  head.  $90  to  $115;  good.  $75 
to  $90;  medium,  $60  to  $75;  common,  $40  to  $60. 


At  left  —  Foxliurst 
Rainbow  Cock,  owned 
by  Guernsey  <&  Smith, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


A  Few  of  the 
Fine  Birds  at 
the  New  York 
Poultry  Show 


Above — Dark  Cornish 
Cockerel,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion,  owned  by  Silas 
H.  Andrews .  Mineola, 
N.  Y. 

Middle  Center  —  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giant, 
owned  by  the  Marcy 
Farms ,  Matawan.N.J. 


Above — Head  of  dis¬ 
play  of  seven  White 
W  yandottes,  winn  ing 
Gold  Cup,  owned  by 
John  B.  Greenan  t£- 
Son,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Left  —  Rose  Comb  R. 
I.  Red  Cock,  owned  by 
Harry  W.  Sterling, 
Morrisville,  Pa. 
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The  Tastiest  Ocean 
Treat  from  Gloucester 
plump ,  tender,  juicy 

CHICKEN  SALT 

MACKEREL 


Just  wbat  you 
want  far  a 
hearty  breakfast  ! 


Sent  an 
approval 


I  guarantee  them 
to  please  you  ! 


TASTE  THEM 
AT  MY  EXPENSE 


YOU’LL  never  know  how  de¬ 
licious  fish  can  be  until  you 
serve  some  of  my  tender  Mack¬ 
erel  prepared  the  Down  East 
way.  It  will  be  the  rarest  treat 
you've  known  in  months.  Take 
one  of  my  new,  meaty,  late- 
caught  Mackerel.  Freshen  it. 

Broil  it  in  its  own  juices  to  a 
tempting  brown,  until  the  rich, 
tender  meat  falls*  apart  at  the 
touch  of  your  fork.  Serve  pip¬ 
ing  hot.  Your  mouth  will  wa¬ 
ter  at  its  appetizing  aroma. 

You’ll  smack  your  lips  over  its  wonderful  flavor. 


What  Makes  My 
Mackerel  So  Good  ? 

But  you  must  get  the  right  kind  of  Mackerel— the  pick 
of  the  new  late  catch  is  what  you  want — to  get  this 
real  food  joy.  That's  the  secret  of  the  tempting  goodness 
of  my  tender  Mackerel.  I  send  you  the  choicest  Whole 
Split  Fish  that  are  carefully  selected  from  the  fat, 
tender  catches  of  the  new.  late- caught  Mackerel.  There 
are  no  waste  parts  whatever  in  your  pail.  These  new 
Salt  Mackerel  are  so  tender  and  full  bodied  that  they 
just  flake  into  juicy  mouthfuls. 


Send  No  Money  Now  — 


unless  you  wish  to 

Just  send  the  coupon  below  or 
write  me  a  letter,  and  I’ll  ship 
you  a  pail  containing  18  servings 
of  my  choice  Whole  Split  Salt 
Mackerel  —  each  fish  suitable  for 
two  or  three  people.  My  fish  come 
to  you  all  cleaned — no  heads — no 
tails— just  meaty,  fat  fish  packed 
in  new  brine,  In  a  wax  lined 
wooden  pail.  Taste  one  —  broiled 
the  Down  East  way.  Jf  not  satis¬ 
fied  it’s  the  finest  Mackerel  you 
ever  tasted,  return  the  pail  at  my 
expense.  Otherwise,  send  me  only 
$2.00  within  ten  days.  Families 
everywhere  get  their  sea  food  from 
me  this  ”prove:it-yourself’’  way. 
"  e  ve  been  doing  business  this 
''.ajL  f3T,  r’1.-years  and  I  must  say 
that  this  is  the  lowest  price  for 
this  size  pail  of  Mackerel  I've 
ever  offered.  Send  your  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  this  real  Gloucester  treat. 


18 

Enjoyable 
Servings  ot 

Salt 

Mackerel 

only 

$0.00 

Delivered 
FREE 
Anywhere 
in  the  U.  S. 


Arthur  C.  Davis,  The  Gloucester  Fishman 
Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company 
182  Centra]  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

« - - ...» 

I  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Davis,  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Co. 

I  182  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

t 

I  My  Dear  Mr.  Davis:  Please  send  me,  all  charges 
I  prepaid,  a  pail  containing  18  extra  choice  servings 

■  of  your  Salt  Mackerel;  clear  fish,  no  heads,  tails, 
or  waste  parts.  If,  after  trying  a  fish  or  two,  I  am 

■  not  entirely  satisfied.  I  will  return  the  rest  at 

■  your  expense  and  will  owe  you  nothing.  Otherwise, 

I  I  will  send  you  $2.00  within  ten  days. 


Name 


(  Address 


J  City  . State . 

I 

I  Bank  Reference . . . 

|  *  If p*01}  yteh.to  send  check  for  full  amount  now. 

■  J  U  ^elude  with  jour  Mackerel  a  copy  of  my  25c 
beautifully  illustrated  Cook  Book  containing  136 

■  delightful  sea  food  recipes.  Your  money  will  be  in  - 
I  stantly  refunded  if  you  are  not  pleased  in  every  way. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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Thoughts  on  Poultry  Housing 


Who  ever  heard  of  a  fence  being 
too  good?  It  may  seem  hard  to 
believe,  but  here  are  the  facts: 

Years  ago  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Company’s  research  engineers 
developed  a  premium  grade  of 
wire,  made  by  a  special  process 
using  highly  refined  zinc.  Tech¬ 
nical  buyers  such  as  railroads 
have  willingly  bought  it  at  its 
higher  cost  because  of  its  demon¬ 
strable  superior  quality.  Its  value 
has  been  proved  in  actual  service. 
Now,  through  the  economies  of  the 
manufacturer’s  larger,  more  effi¬ 
cient  equipment  and  volume  pro¬ 
duction  we,  the  dealers  who  sell 
Pittsburgh  Fence,  are  able  to  offer 
you  this  premium  fence,  hot  zinc 
coated  with  double  the  usual 
amount  of  zinc,  at  the  price  of 
regular  fence. 

As  fence  merchants,  we  have 
built  our  businesses  and  reputa¬ 
tions  on  the  top  quality  of  “Pitts¬ 
burgh”  Fence  and  today  we  can 
conscientiously  stake  all  on  the 

Pittsburgh 

Fence 

Dealers 


The  object  of  poultry  housing  is  to 
keep  the  chickens  in  health  and.  in  the 
case  of  laying  hens  or  pullets,  to  keep 
them  in  production.  Too  many  of  us 
fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  hen  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  objective  in  housing  poultry.  We 
are  prone  to  think  in  terms  of  our  own 
comfort,  and  our  own  experiences  with 
the  houses  in  which  we  live  and  seek  our 
own  personal  comfort.  We  must  change 
the  “Golden  Rule”  somewhat.  Instead 
of  “doing  by”  the  chicken  as  we  would 
wish  to  be  “done  by,”  we  will  be  much 
more  successful  if  we  do  for  the  chicken 
what  is  best  adapted  to  her  needs. 

The  chicken  wears  a  warm  overcoat 
at  all  times,  with  the  exception  of  course, 
of  the  heavy  producers  that  sometimes 
shed  practically  their  whole  suit  of 
feathers  during  the  molt.  Except  for 
air  that  is  not  in  motion,  feathers  are 
about  the  best  insulating  material  that 
can  be  found.  The  heat  conductivity  of 
feathers  is  .00010.  We  think  a  woolen 
overcoat  is  rather  an  efficient  garment 
for  retarding  warmth,  but  the  hen’s  over¬ 
coat,  based  on  these  figures  is  almost  two 
times  as  efficient.  It  is  not  strange  that 
nature  has  endowed  the  hen  with  such  an 
efficient  insulator  against  loss  of  heat. 
The  chicken  belongs  to  the  bird  family, 
which  is  principally  designed  to  fly 
through  the  air  at  great  speeds,  and  to 
perch  in  trees  for  protection  from  its 
natural  enemies.  I'or  the  intense  energy 
required  in  flight,  birds  have  a  compara¬ 
tively  high  body  temperature,  being 
nearly  107  degrees  as  compared  with  the 
human  temperature  of  9S.6  degrees.  If 
birds  were  not  well  protected  from  loss  of 
body  heat  they  would  not  last  long  in 
their  special  manner  of  existence  in  our 
highly  competitive  world. 

Birds  do  not  make  urine,  and  they  do 
not  have  sweat  glands.  For  the  most 
part,  the  excess  water  that  results  from 
the  process  of  living  is  eliminated  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  air  through  their  breathing 
organs.  They  are  geared  to  the  normal 
conditions  of  the  air  moisture  that  they 
encounter  in  the  out-of-doors. 

The  problems  of  poultry  housing  are 
largely  centered  around  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned,  i.e.,  (1)  a  comfortable 
situation  with  regard  to  body  warmth; 
(2)  an  air  content  in  the  room  that  is 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  additional  factors  of  con- 
vettience  to  the  attendant,  in  feeding  and 
watering  and  otherwise  caring  for  the 
birds,  the  proposition  of  economy  in  con¬ 
struction,  the  question  of  rat  control,  and 
the  general  appearance  or  attractiveness 
of  the  building,  but  the  really  vital  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  two  emphasized  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  statement. 

In  connection  with  warmth,  it  is  not  a 
problem  of  getting  heat  into  the  poultry 
house  so  much  as  establishing  conditions 
that  will  promote  comfort.  A  chicken  can 
be  comfortably  warm  in  a  relatively  cold 
room  if  conditions  are  favorable.  Still 
air  is  a  very  efficient  heat  insulating  sub¬ 
stance.  The  chicken  maintains  a  high 
temperature  in  its  process  of  living.  If 
you  surround  the  chicken  with  still  air, 
the  heat  is  prevented  from  leaving  her 
body  and  she  feels  warm  and  comfortable 
even  though  the  room  may  be  cold.  Her 
exceedingly  efficient  overcoat  also  serves 
her  well  in  maintaining  a  comfortable 
warmth. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
movement  of  the  air  in  a  poultry  house 
in  cold  weather  will  aid  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  house.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep 
large  bodies  of  air  absolutely  still,  but 
much  can  be  done.  If  the  ceiling  is  kept 
low  it  is  a  help,  for  warm  air  tends  to 
rise,  and  cold  air  tends  to  settle  and  thus 
create  motion.  That  is  what  causes  our 
winds  in  the  great  outdoors — cold  air 
rushing  in  to  take  the  place  of  warm  air 
that  has  risen.  The  walls,  floors  and 
ceiling  of  a  poultry  house  should  be  as 
near  air-tight  as  it  is  convenient  to  con¬ 
struct.  It  would  be  fine  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  close  the  room  up  perfectly  air¬ 
tight,  but  here  is  where  we  come  up 
against  problem  No.  2.  moisture.  The  air 
is  soon  brought  to  the  saturation  point 
through  moisture  given  off  in  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  birds.  We  must  make  provision 
for  getting  rid  of  this  moisture,  and  here 
is  where  a  compromise  must  be  made. 


The  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  cold  air  will  not  hold  as 
much  moisture  in  suspension  as  warm 
air.  Roughly  every  time  the  temperature 
goes  down  18  degrees  the  air  will  hold 
only  half  as  much  moisture.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  very  time  when  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  close  the  house  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  heat,  is  the  worst  time  to  close  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  moisture  elimina¬ 
tion. 

The  most  practical  way  to  handle  the 
problem  seems  through  compromise.  Make 
the  house  as  air-tight  as  possible  on  all 
sides  except  one,  and  on  that  side,  the 
side  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  winds, 
install  an  opening  for  free  diffusion  of 
gases  to  allow  escape  of  the  moisture 
vapor.  The  opening  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  air 
motion  from  developing  through  wind 
blowing  into  one  opening,  or  in  one  end 
of  a  long  opening,  circulating  through  the 
house  and  emerging  from  another  open¬ 
ing.  A  house  fairly  deep  from  front 
opening  to  back  of  house,  facilitates  open- 
front  construction,  for  drafts  are  less 
likely  to  circulate  to  the  rear  of  a  deep 
house.  If  a  liberal  section  of  the  front  of 
the  house  is  built  air-tight  on  both  sides 
of  the  front  opening,  a  baffling  effect  is 
secured  which  will  tend  to  check  air  cur¬ 
rents. 

Of  course  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that 
there  must  be  a  partition  between  each 
pen,  in  a  long  or  continuous  house,  if  the 
open-front  system  is  used.  This  is  to 
prevent  drafts  resulting  from  air  entering 
one  pen  and  flowing  out  through  another. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  made 
to  design  a  perfect  poultry  house,  but  the 
open-front  house  appears  to  be  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  except  when  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  used.  With  artificial  heat, 
it  is  possible  to  control  the  moisture 
problem,  but  artificial  heating  brings  on 
many  problems  of  its  own,  and  under 
present  conditions  is  not  practical  nor 
economical,  at  least  for  the  average  poul¬ 
try-raiser. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  Win¬ 
ter  problems,  which  are.  of  course,  most 
important  for  that  is  the  time  eggs  bring 
the  best  price.  There  are  also  Summer 
problems,  the  most  important  being  Sum¬ 
mer  heat  waves.  As  hens  have  no  sweat 
glands  and  therefore  have  no  very  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  getting  rid  of  excess  -body 
heat,  when  the  outside  temperature  ap¬ 
proaches  their  body  temperature,  losses 
during  hot  spells  in  Summer  are  some¬ 
times  excessive.  This  factor  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  very  readily  by  building  the  poul¬ 
try-house  floor  on  the  ground,  using  con¬ 
crete.  The  ground  equalizes  the  temper¬ 
ature,  making  it  cooler  in  Summer  and 
warmer  in  Winter.  On  extremely  hot 
days,  the  hens  will  snuggle  down,  bring¬ 
ing  their  bodies  into  contact  with  the 
bare  cement  floor,  thereby  obtaining  the 
comfort  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  found 
on  a  wood  floor.  It  is  rare  for  birds  to 
die  from  excessive  heat  when  quartered  in 
houses  with  cement  floors. 

My  idea  of  a  good  practical  poultry- 
house  may  be  described  as  follows :  In¬ 
dividual  pen  size.  20  feet  by  20  feet ;  shed 
roof  with  front  towards  the  south ;  open- 
front  construction  (with  muslin  curtains 
rarely  or  never  used)  ;  the  opening  con¬ 
centrated  in  center  of  front ;  floor  concrete 
(with  sufficient  moisture  insulation  to 
prevent  ground  water  from  coming 
through)  ;  height  in  front  about  9  feet,  in 
rear  4.5  feet ;  dropping  boards  under 
roosts  in  rear;  nests  on  side  wall;  4 
square  feet  floor  space  allowed  per  bird. 

Maryland.  koy  h.  waite. 


Good  'Type  White  Leghorn 


statement  that  the  market  has 
yet  to  see  the  equal  of  this  better 
“Pittsburgh”  Fence.  On  all  points 
such  as  the  permanence  of  the 
protective  hot  zinc  coating,  the 
quality,  bonding  and  thickness  of 
the  zinc,  and  the  equally  impor¬ 
tant  rust -resisting  character  of 
the  copper-bearing  steel  wire  itself, 
the  improved  “Pittsburgh”  Fence 
is  outstanding.  Yet  prices  are  just 
the  same  as  for  the  usual  “stand¬ 
ard”  lines. 

Come  in  soon  and  let  us  show 
you  the  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
this  improved  fence  line.  For  the 
name  of  the  “Pittsburgh”  Fence 
dealer  near  you,  send  the  coupon 
below  to  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co  ,  723 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
723  Union  Trust  Bl.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Check  here 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  handling  '‘Pitts¬ 
burgh"  Fence. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  120  page  “Ready  Refer¬ 
ence  Fence  Guide." 

Name  . . 

Address . . . . . . 

P.  O . State . . 

- - . -^r. 
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Horticultural  Society  at  Kingston 


[The  address  given  by  Halloran  H. 
Brown,  president,  N.  Y.  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
dinner,  January  28,  at  Hotel  Governor 
Clinton,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  was  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  Extracts  from  it  are  given  below.] 

The  occupation  of  farming  is  more  in¬ 
tricate  and  more  hazardous  than  most  of 
the  other  occupations  or  professions, 
and  in  the  profession  of  farming,  the 
farmer  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  un¬ 
certainty,  because  he  does  not  know  what 
the  weather  is  going  to  be ;  what  the 
rain-fall  or  snow-fall  will  be ;  what 
droughts,  winds  or  insects  he  will  have 
to  overcome. 

Why  is  it  not  just  as  necessary  for  the 
government  to  exercise  the  same  pater¬ 
nalism  for  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
other  professions,  industry  and  trade,  as 
it  does  for  the  farmer?  The  answer  is: 
If  this  should  happen  we  would  have  a 
Socialistic-Paternalistic  government  and 
we  would  all  be  told  by  the  government 
just  what  we  might  do  and  what  we 
might  not  do  in  our  private  lives.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  this  would  stop  all 
initiative  and  ambition  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  cut  us  all  down  to  the 
same  level. 

There  are  certain  ones,  not  only  among 
the  so-called  farmers,  but  in  all  classes 
and  occupations,  who  are  not  successful 
and  never  will  be  successful  because  they 
are  not  industrious.  They  are  lazy,  not 
only  physically,  but  mentally,  and  will 
not  think,  will  not  plan  for  themselves, 
but  depend  upon  someone  else  to  do  it  for 
them. 

Self  help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine 
growth  in  the  individual,  and  it  consti¬ 
tutes  the  true  source  of  national  vigor 
and  strength.  Help  from  without  is  often 
enfeebling  in  its  effect,  but  help  from 
within  invariably  invigorates.  Whatever 
is  done  for  man  or  classes,  to  a  certain 
extent  takes  away  the  stimulus  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  doing  for  themselves ;  and 
where  men  are  subjected  to  over-guidance 
and  over-government,  the  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  render  them  comparatively 
hopeless.  It  may  be  of  little  consequence 
how  a  man  is  governed  from  without. 


while  everything  depends  upon  how  he 
governs  himself  from  within. 

Great  men  of  all  times  have  belonged 
to  no  exclusive  class  or  rank  in  life.  They 
have  come  from  colleges,  workshops, 
farmhouse,  from  huts  of  the  poor  and 
mansions  of  the  rich.  In  common,  they 
have  all  overcome  apparently  insuper¬ 
able  obstacles.  Thrift  is  industry,  econo¬ 
my  and  taking  care  of  the  little  things. 
Thrift  began  with  civilization,  when  men 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  tomor¬ 


row  as  well  as  for  today.  It  begins  long 
before  money  was  invented.  Thrift  means 
private  economy.  It  includes  domestic 
economy,  as  well  as  the  order  and  man¬ 
agement  of  a  family,  but  while  it  is  the 
object  of  private  economy  to  create  and 
promote  the  well-being  of  individuals,  it 
is  the  object  of  political  economy  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  increase  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 
Private  and  public  wealth  have  the  same 
origin.  Wealth  is  obtained  by  labor ;  it 


is  preserved  by  savings  and  accumula¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  increased  by  diligence  and 
perseverance.  It  is  the  savings  of  indi¬ 
viduals  which  compose  the  wealth — in 
other  words,  the  well-being  of  every  na¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  individuals  which  occasions  the 
impoverishment  of  states.  So  that  every 
thrifty  person  may  he  regarded  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor  and  every  thriftless  person 
as  a  public  enemy. 

Coming  down  to  a  present-day  subject, 


we  should  all  remember  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  now  nearly  eight  billion  dollars 
and  that  before  the  depression  it  was  but 
one-half  of  this — about  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Next  year  the  budget  will  be  close 
to  seven  billion  dollars.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  tiiat  for  every  dollar  the 
government  is  collecting,  it  is  spending 
two  dollars.  The  extra  dollar  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  borrowing  from  the  public.  It 
is  a  serious  question  as  to  how  long  the 
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government  can  hand  out  money  for  re¬ 
lief  of  the  farmers  and  for  other  causes. 
Therefore  I  want  to  strongly  urge  upon 
the  farmers — fruit-growers,  if  you  please 
— to  look  more  to  their  own  endeavors 
and  not  count  so  much  upon  the  govern 
ment;  because,  while  the  government  is 
willing  to  help,  I  believe  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  farmers  as  well  as  all  other 
classes  of  people  are  depending  too  much 
upon  the  government. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  money  of  its  own.  The 
money  it  spends,  it  has  to  collect  from  us, 
the  taxpayers.  Some  may  not  be  aware 
that  they  are  paying  taxes,  if  they  don't 
pay  them  direct.  If  they  don’t  pay  them 
direct,  they  are  paying  them  indirectly 
through  their  purchases.  This  applies  to 
the  farmers  as  well  as  to  everyone  else ; 
whether  his  income  is  small  or  whether 
it  is  large.  It  applies  to  the  day  laborer 
as  well  as  to  the  president  of  a  big  indus¬ 
try  or  a  banking  corporation.  It  also 
must  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  borrowings  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  of  the  present  and  future,  will  have 
to  be  paid  back  some  day,  unless  there  is 
a  repudiation  of  the  national  debt.  Where 
will  the  government  get  this  money  ex¬ 
cept  through  taxation? 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  or  two 
problems  with  which  we  as  fruit-growers, 
are  more  directly  concerned.  There  is 
some  discussion  at  the  present-time  about 
the  establishment  of  a  State  brand.  I 
see  no  harm  in  this ;  neither  do  I  see  any 
good.  I  believe  the  present  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  various  grades  and  packs  meet  all 
our  requirements.  There  is  one  basic  rule 
and  it  is  this :  Do  not  put  up  a  deceiving 
pack.  Do  not  deceive  your  customer.  I 
believe  we  fruit-growers  could  better 
spend  our  energy  in  trying  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  our  product  through 
wider  marketing  facilities  and  a  closer 
touch  with  the  public,  all  tending  to¬ 
wards  a  better  price  to  the  fruit-grower. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Ap¬ 
ple  Institute  is  doing  a  good  work  along 
this  line.  I  would  urge  all  those  who  are 
not  members  to  join  and  lend  their  moral 
support  and  financial  aid. 


Jacumski,  Georgetown,  O. 

As  Winter  Sometimes  Looks  in  Ohio 


Who  put  More  Fluid  Milk  in  the  Grocer's 
Ice  Box? 


T 


ihe  makers  of  paper  containers  did. 

In  the  past  several  years  thousands  of  grocery 
stores  that  sold  little  or  no  fluid  milk  have  become 
important  outlets  with  daily  sales  of  two  to  ten 
dozen  quarts  of  fluid  milk  a  day. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  paper 
containers  for  milk  and  the  growth  of  milk  sales 
in  grocery  stores.  Best  of  all,  this  growth  is  in 
fluid  milk  on  which  the  farmer  makes  the  most 
money. 


The  increase  in  sales  is  perfectly  natural,  for 
paper  containers  weigh  much  less  than  glass 
bottles.  They  are  more  convenient  in  size  and 
they  do  away  with  troublesome  deposits  and 
returns.  They  are  sterile  and  therefore  insure  the 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk. 

With  all  these  safeguards  and  conveniences  it 
is  natural  that  the  housewife  likes  paper  containers 
and  buys  more  milk  that  way. 

Don’t  let  anyone  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
improvement.  Its  continued  growth  means  wider 
sales  of  fluid  milk  and  more  money  in  your  pocket. 


NEW  YORK  PAPER 

444  Madison  Avenue 


CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 

New  York 
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CUT  PRUNING  COSTS 

SeymouR  SmiTM 


pruners/ 


Proper  pruning  is  essential  for 
'Top  Price"  fruit.  t  Reduce  costs. 
Insist  oiTSnap-Cut"tools  for  quick¬ 
er,  easier,  better  pruning.  At  your 
dealer's  or  order  direct.  FREE 
CIRCULAR. 

"SNAP-CUT'  PRUNEH — Rustproof  chromo 
finish.  Does  not  tire  the  user. 

No.  1 18-Ladies'  size-cuts  l/a"  branch-S1.25 
No.  1 19-cuts  %"  branch-$1.75 
"SNAP-CUT'  TREE  PRUNER— The  famous 
“Snap-Cut"  mounted  on  aluminum  shaft; 
cuts  briars  or  high  branches. 

No.  198—6  ft — $4.00;  No.  194—4  ft.— $3.50 
"SNAP-CUT"  LOPPING  SHEAR  No.  149-^ 
Larger  “Snap-Cut"  pruner  mounted  on 
sturdy  ash  handles.  25  inches  long;  cuts 
1  t/j "  branches — $3.50 
TIP-TOP  TREE  TRIMMER  No. 

1312S— A  sectional  tree  pruner 
adjustable  to  4.  8.  or  12  foot 
lengths.  With  saw  blade — $3.00 


SEND  FOR  THIS  valua¬ 
ble  40  pp  book,  “Secrets 
of  Success  in  Priming." 
Price  10c  or  FREE  with 
purchase  of  any  of  the 
above  tools. 


#iwp  abt*  Prwncv-s 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  INC 
42  Main  St.  Oakville.  Connecticut 


Lowest  Cost  Roughage 
and  Grain  Grinding 


JAY  BEE''  PORTABLE  HAMMER  MILL 
Great  Money 
Maker — 


Farm 
to  Farm 
Grinding 

able.  Feed  goes  20%-40%  farther. 
Jack  can’t  be  beat.  Operates  with 
any  farm  tractor.  20,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  prove 

Capacity,  Economy,  Durability.  Write  quick  for 
portable  demonstration  details,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC.,  Dept.  33 
Franklin,  Tenn.  lltica.  N.  Y. 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

223-273  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


I’LL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
IN  EXTRA  CREAM 


American  Separator  owners  say; 

4 ‘My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It’s  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn.” 
STAINLESS  STEEL,  l’erfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  hoigrht 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 
WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today!  REMEMBER  ...  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  on  all 4 ‘12- A'  '&  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Dept.  1-R,  Bainbridge.N. V. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  MODE  ls49 


turn  trees  into  money  WITH  A  BELSAW! 

Makes  lumber,  shin,  Thne  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

ties, lath, ties, crates,^r^^^^\  feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 
boxes,  cases, 
all  forms 
lum- 


dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  run9  on  low  power — many  own- 
use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  every where.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 

t *  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

MV-Lr  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


Brings  power  gardening  within  reach  of  Vsc ) 
millions!  Also  larger,  more  powerful  Bolens’*-" ^ 
Garden  Tractors — walking  and  riding  models 
— to  do  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
spraying,  mowing  and  other  farm  work 

on  a  small  scale:  Write  Gilson-Bolens 

...  -  14  PARK  STREET 

Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


fill 


Heavier,  tougher  pure  zinc  galvaniz¬ 
ing.  Stronger,  tougher  Copper-Bear¬ 
ing  Steel.  Same  low  Factory  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  100  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts.  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSEUWAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


Care  and  Feeding  of 
Kid  Goats 

My  husband  and  I  for  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years  have  had  all  the  care 
of  a  herd  of  50  goats.  I  have  taken  all 
the  care  of  the  kids  from  the  time  they 
were  born  until  one  year  old.  I  have 
never  lost  a  kid,  and  everyone  who  visits 
the  farm  thinks  we  have  some  of  the  very 
best  kids. 

My  husband  puts  the  doe  that  is  to  kid 
in  a  clean  box-stall  with  plenty  of  clean 
bedding.  When  he  thinks  it  is  about  time 
for  her  to  have  her  fii’st  kid  he  lias 
plenty  of  clean  newspapers  handy  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  kid  is  dropped  he 
picks  it  up  and  brings  it  to  me. 

I  am  waiting  wtih  clean  papers  with 
which  to  dry  the  kid,  and  then  I  have  a 
grain  bag  which  has  been  washed.  I 
have  this  bag  warm  and  lay  it  in  my 
lap,  then  I  lay  the  kid  in  it  and  wash  its 
eyes  out  with  warm  water  with  a  little 
boric  acid  in  it.  I  also  shake  a  little 
boric  powder  on  the  navel  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  trouble  later. 

The  kid  is  now  ready  to  put  in  a 
cradle  or  some  warm  place  where  no 
drafts  can  get  to  it.  As  soon  as  the 
mother  has  been  milked,  I  take  this  milk 
and  warm  it  to  about  98  degrees  and 
place  in  a  clean  pan.  Place  this  in  front, 
|  of  the  kid,  sometimes  you  have  to  stick 
the  kid’s  nose  into  the  milk.  As  soon 
as  the  kid  feels  the  warm  milk  it  will  be¬ 
gin  to  drink. 

I  feed  the  kids  about  five  times  a  day 
for  the  first  three  weeks.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  feedings  they  will  drink 
about  four  ounces  at  a  time.  As  they 
grow  stronger  you  will  have  to  increase 
this  amount.  I  let  them  have  all  they 
will  drink  at  a  feeding.  After  the  first 
three  weeks  I  feed  three  times  a  day. 

When  they  are  about  a  week  old  I  put 
a  little  clean  hay  where  they  can  nibble 
at  it.  They  will  not  eat  much  for  a  few 
days,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  they 
will  be  disposing  of  quite  a  handful.  I 
also  put  a  little  grain,  such  as  rolled  oat.s 
and  bran  where  they  can  get  at  it.  They 
are  very  curious  and  will  soon  have  their 
noses  in  the  grain  to  see  what  it  is.  Do 
not  put  very  much  at  a  time,  for  they 
will  only  eat  a  very  little  at  first,  and 
they  need  to  have  it  clean.  If  they  nose 
it  around  too  much  and  breath  on  it  they 
soon  will  not  eat  it  at  all. 

If  you  will  take  the  time  at  first  to 
bring  your  kids  up  this  way,  you  will 
have  better  and  healthier  goats  and  not  so 
much  trouble  with  worms  later  on.  One 
of  the  main  things  is  to  have  everything 
as  clean  as  possible.  I  wash  and  scald 
my  feeding  pans  after  each  feeding. 
Maine.  m.  p.  h. 


Hogs  Have  Rickets 

I  have  two  hogs  which  have  become 
lame  in  the  front  left  quarters.  The  quar¬ 
ter  does  not  seem  to  be  sore.  Their  ap¬ 
petite  is  good  and  they  will  rest  on  their 
front  knees  when  eating.  One,  a  sow.  we 
are  keeping  for  feeding  is  more  active 
than  the  other  and  .will  go  outside  in  her 
run  but  will  keep  the  affected  member 
off  the  ground.  We  have  six  hogs ;  these 
two  are  sisters  and  not  related  to  the 
other  four  which  are  also  brothers  and 
sisters.  Their  feed  is  ground  corn,  skim- 
milk.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

It  seems  probable  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  symptoms  that  your  hogs  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  rickets,  caused  from  a  lack 
of  sufficient  vitamins,  particularly  vita¬ 
min  D,  and  insufficient  minerals.  Both 
vitamins  and  minerals  are  ineffective  un¬ 
less  both  are  supplied  in  needed  amounts 
and  kind. 

When  animals  have  well-developed 
cases  of  rickets,  such  as  you  describe,  the 
most  effective  remedy  is  to  put  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  crude  cod  liver  oil  in  the  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  live  weight  of  hogs  on 
each  feed.  In  addition  make  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  iodized  stock  salt,  steamed  bone 
meal  and  ground  limestone,  and  add  10 
pounds  of  this  meal  mixed  with  each  100 
pounds  of  grain  fed.  In  addition  keep  the 
mineral  mixture  available  in  a  dry  con¬ 
tainer  at  all  times  for  all  livestock.  Also 
feed  the  hogs  some  good  quality,  bright, 
green,  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  daily — they  will 
soon  recover,  and  if  fed  the  minerals  and 
Alfalfa  hay  daily,  the  cod-liver  oil  may 
then  be  discontinued  after  they  have  re¬ 
covered.  r.  w.  i>. 


WHILE  you’re  looking  over  your  im¬ 
plements  and  getting  ready  for 
spring  work,  don’t  forget  your 
horses — remember,  they  do  the  pull¬ 
ing.  They’ve  been  on  roughage  for 
several  months.  They’re  stale.  Clean 
’em  out  and  pep  ’em  up  with  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic.  Tonic  supplies 
iron  for  the  blood,  diuretics  for  the 
kidneys,  laxatives  for  the  bowels. 

It  contains  a  complete  mineral 
supplement  which  is  also  essential  in 
preparing  horses  for  spring  work. 


It  will  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  to  pull  into  the  field  with 
Tonic-conditioned  horses.  You’ll  feel 
this  difference  on  the  lines.  You’ll 
have  teams  that  can  stand  a  day’s 
work  and  help  you  get  the  rush 
jobs  done. 

Get  your  supply  of  Tonic  from 
your  Dr.  Hess  dealer.  Give  your 
workers  a  course  of  it  and  they  will 
be  ready  for  the  word  when  plow¬ 
time  comes.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  STOCK  TONIC 


RESEARCH  FARM  TESTED 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  LICE — Stock  huddled  together  around  the 
barn  through  winter  months  tend  to  get  lousy.  Young  stock  especially 
suffer  from  lice.  Clean  out  these  energy-sapping  parasites  with 
DR.  Hess  Powdered  Louse  Killer.  This  dry  powder  gives  off  fumes 
that  kill  lice.  The  animal’s  long  winter  coat  holds  these  fumes  for  days. 
POWDERED  LOUSE  Killer  is  ideal  to  rid  sheep  of  ticks  while  it  is  too 
early  to  dip.  Also  put  in  a  dust  bath  in  the  poultry  house  to  kill  chicken 
lice.  Inexpensive — 2%  pounds,  50c  6  pounds,  $1. 


Turn  Your  Timber  Into  Cash! 


Be  your  own  boss.  Start  a  wood  sawing 
business  . . .  make  big  money. 

Witte  log  saws  afford  the  most  dependa¬ 
ble,  economical  method  of  cutting  down 
trees  and  sawing  them  up.  Powered  by 
direct  geared  WITTE  engine.  Absolute 
control  — can  be  started  slowly — stopped 
instantly.  Easy  to  operate.  Cuts  level  with 
ground.  Tree  and  log  saw  interchange¬ 
able.  A  dependable  unit.  FREE  Catalog. 
r  WITTE  EXGLXE  WORKS 

6S9S  Oakland  Ava.  219-A  Sa.  2nd  St. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  HARRISBURG.  PA. 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plows  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 
work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  PULLFORD  unit  is  quickly 
attached  to  Model  T  or  A  Ford.  It’s 
simple,  Btrong,  built  to  last.  Use  your 
old  Ford  or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get 
the  advantages  of  power  farming,  r 


Pullford  Co.  2887  Cedar  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving's 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes:  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO..  156  Knoxville  Rd..  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


More  Potatoes 


IRON  AGE  AUTOMATIC  FEED  PLANTER 


By  Planting  IRON  AGE  ^  -way 


99 


Official  tests  show  an  average  increase  of  34  bushels  per  acre  when  this  method  is  used.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  for  lower  production  costs,  proper 
placement  of  fertilizer  in  2-in.  hands,  quicker  germination,  greater  uniformity,  earlier  maturity 
and  higher  yields  per  acre. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  WAIT  —  BUY  YOUR  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  NOW! 

LOEGLER  &  LADD  104  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Western  New  York  Distributors) 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1230,  York,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sue.!  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y ORKER  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  Put  Them  on  the  Spot 

DR.  Ulysses  P.  Hedrick,  the  scholarly  director  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
worked  up  a  fine  program  for  the  105th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  held 
at  Albany  on  January  26.  “New  Crops  for  Old 
Lands,”  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Hedrick’s  address. 
“New  Fruits,”  by  George  A.  Morse,  and  “New  Uses 
for  Fruits  and  Vegetables,”  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Tressler, 
w  ere  all  contributions  from  the  Geneva  Station  staff. 

“New  Farm  Crops,”  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Myers ;  “New 
Poultry  Breeds  and  Products,”  by  Prof.  L.  E. 
Weaver,  and  “New  Vegetable  Crops,”  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Thompson,  were  the  contributions  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

“New  Animals  and  New  Products  in  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,”  by  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  con¬ 
tained  a  wealth  of  helpful  information  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  seems  like  a  sacrilege  that  this  society  with  its 
matchless  traditions  and  former  crowded  conven¬ 
tions  should  have  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the 
foremost  farmers  of  the  State,  who  for  many  decades 
maintained  its  great  service  and  lofty  ideals  only  to 
fall  of  recent  years  into  the  control  of  a  politically 
minded  group  who  use  it  as  a  screen  for  their  exploi¬ 
tation  of  farmers.  True,  its  time-honored  traditions 
attract  a  few  men  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Hedrick,  and 
the  high-class  educators  who  appeared  on  his  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  equally  true  that  respect  and  love  for  the 
old  society  yet  bring  a  mere  handful  of  the  former 
high-class  farmers,  but  even  among  an  attendance  of 
50  to  60  persons,  their  numbers  are  negligible.  They 
merely  add  to  the  pathos  of  a  cherished  memory. 

The  pui-poses  of  this  society  promise  that  it  wTill 
be  heard  whenever  and  wherever  the  interests  of 
the  farm  require  a  spokesman,  or  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  demand  a  champion.  But  at  this  meeting, 
the  following  resolution  was  reported  : 

“Resolved:  That  we  respectfully  urge  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  restore  to  farmers  the  powrer  and 
authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price  and 
terms  for  the  sale  of  the  milk  they  produce.” 

Here  was  a  definite  proposition  to  show  who  was 
for  the  dairy  farmer  and  who  was  against  him.  To 
avoid  going  squarely  and  openly  against  it,  a  director 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  moved  to  lay  the  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  table.  In  other  words,  cowardly  to  kill  it, 
without  actually  voting  against  it.  The  few  real 
farmers  present  voted  “no,”  but  there  were  more  of 
the  opposite  sentiment  present  and  the  resolution 
was  tabled.  “The  spokesmen  of  farm  interests  and 
the  champion  of  farmers’  rights”  were  out-numbered 
in  the  convention  of  a  once  proud  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety  which  adopted  the  purpose  of  service  to  the 
farms  with  unanimous  enthusiasm. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  resolution  was 
served.  It  put  the  real  enemies  of  dairy  farmers 
on  the  spot. 

* 

AMPSHIRES  are  a  popular  breed  of  hogs  for 
their  usefulness— handsome  to  look  at,  too. 
One  of  these  animals  got  himself  cast  in  bronze  as 
the  result  of  a  bet  between  the  Governors  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Iowa  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  football 
games  between  the  two  States.  The  wager  was  that 
the  one  who  lost  should  give  the  other  the  best  hog 
in  the  losing  State.  The  Iowa  Governor  lost  and 
promptly  paid  with  Floyd  of  Rosedale,  selected  from 
the  Rosedale  Farm  herd  at  Ft.  Dodge,  IowTa. 

Governor  Olson  of  Minnesota  presented  this 
Hampshire  boar  to  a  4-H  club  lad,  but  provided  the 
bronze  likeness  to  perpetuate  a  friendly  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  schools. 


THIS  year  the  centennial  of  the  steel  plow  is 
being  celebrated.  It  was  in  the  pioneer  village 
of  Grand  Detour,  Ill.,  in  1837,  that  John  Deere,  a 
33-year-old  blacksmith,  newly  arrived  from  Vermont 
with  $73  in  his  pockets,  fashioned  his  first  steel  plow 
from  a  broken  sawmill  blade.  This  was  made  in 
answer  to  the  cry  of  the  settlers  for  a  plow  that 
could  cope  with  the  sticky  soil  of  the  prairies,  and 
it  brought  in  a  new  era  for  agriculture  in  general. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  prairie  soil  can¬ 
not  realize  just  what  this  meant  to  those  farmers. 
When  breaking  the  prairie  they  had  no  trouble. 
The  sod  was  so  tough  that  the  plow  had  to  scour, 
but  the  next  year  and  thereafter  the  share  and 
moldboard  clogged.  It  made  hard  work  and  did  a 
poor  job. 

The  blacksmiths  of  those  early  times  were  re¬ 
sourceful.  They  had  all  sorts  of  jobs  set  before 
them.  Many  of  them  took  such  requests  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  their  skill,  and  rose  to  the  occasion  with 
just  what  was  needed.  Mr.  Deere  was  one  of  this 
resourceful  type.  He  listened  to  what  the  farmers 
had  to  say  about  the  plow  problem,  then  studied  out 
what  seemed  to  him  a  solution,  and  at  his  forge  put 
a  literal  translation  of  his  idea  into  this  new  plow 
that  worked— a  romantic  tale  of  achievement. 

Deere’s  fame  spread.  Farmers  wanted  these  new 
plows,  and  13  years  after  the  first  plow  was  made, 
4,000  plows  per  year  were  being  built  in  the  Deere 
plant  at  Moline,  Ill.  In  1876  production  was  75,000 
plows,  and  the  Deere  factory  was  making  a  line  of 
other  farm  tools  in  addition.  The  agricultural  world 
had  beaten  a  path  to  his  door. 

Deere’s  dream  for  a  full  line  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  was  realized  by  his  descendants  in  1910, 
when  the  organization  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  six  other  factories  producing  non-competing 
lines  of  farm  machinery,  and  today  11  factories  and 
55  branch  plants  employing  16,000  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  stand  as  monuments  to 
Deere  and  his  accomplishments.  The  organization 
now  manufactures  more  than  600  products,  from 
tractors  to  grain  elevators,  from  farm  wagons  to 
haying  tools.  On  a  multitude  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  all  the  operations  of  agriculture 
are  performed  with  implements  from  its  factories. 
And  all  of  this  started  from  the  plow  this  man 
made  from  a  broken  saw  blade. 

* 

HE  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  is  working  for 
better  dirt  roads.  Secretary  Harry  Taylor  says: 
“As  long  as  we  have  dirt  roads  in  New  Jersey  we 
must  fight  for  their  improvement  and  fight  harder 
than  ever  to  retain  our  township  road  funds.  Di¬ 
version  of  gasoline  tax  and  motor  vehicle  license  fees 
to  take  care  of  emergency  relief  is  not  a  dead  issue.” 

This  diversion  of  tax  money  to  purposes  other  than 
that  for  which  it  was  intended  is  an  old  trick.  It 
may  be  justified  in  some  emergencies,  but  is  too 
handy  for  those  disposed  to  create  homemade 
emergencies,  and  there  are  instances  where  it  is 
plain  stealing  by  politicians.  Every  diversion  of 
tax  money  should  be  made  public  with  full  expla¬ 
nation  as  to  why  it  was  done.  Farmers  have  the 
right  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  money  that  was 
supposed  to  be  used  for  their  roads. 

* 

T  THE  beginning  of  this  year  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  York  State  contained  7,055,091 
pounds  of  butter  and  76,989  cases  of  eggs,  holding 
30  dozen  each.  There  were  5,696,720  quarts  of 
cream,  or  1.500,000  pounds  more  than  at  the  same 
period  in  1936. 

Apples,  at  3,596,765  bushels,  were  a  million 
bushels  under  last  year.  Most  vegetable  stocks  were 
lower,  the  declines  in  amounts  compared  with  the 
supply  on  January  1,  1936,  being  as  follows:  Cel¬ 
ery,  from  73,028  crates  to  45,552  crates ;  onions, 
from  28,699,343  pounds  to  15,704.916  pounds;  car¬ 
rots,  from  15,405,971  pounds  to  12,076,396  pounds; 
and  cabbage,  from  3,785,308  pounds  to  2,096,370 
pounds. 

Stocks  of  dressed  poultry  on  January  1,  1937,  rep¬ 
resent  gains  from  stocks  a  year  ago,  as  follows : 
broilers,  1,S14,107  pounds  to  5,461,939  pounds ;  fry¬ 
ers,  from  2.542,864  pounds  to  3,226,513  pounds ; 
roasters,  from  9.281,754  pounds  to  10,340,105  jiounds ; 
fowls,  from  3,499,S04  pounds  to  6,239,479  pounds ; 
turkeys,  from  5,409,383  pounds  to  10,141,451  pounds: 
and  ducks  from  686,133  pounds  to  1,400,107  pounds. 

Frozen  beef  supplies  gained  from  4,2S3,S76  pounds 
to  4,589,671  pounds,  frozen  pork  supplies  gained 
from  2.116.7S7  pounds  to  9,364,557  pounds,  and  mut¬ 
ton  from  533,070  pounds  to  1,999,330  pounds  in  the 
year's  time.  Stocks  of  frozen  fish  declined  from  11,- 
928,317  pounds  to  8,646.793  pounds,  while  supplies 
of  pickled  fish  gained  from  4,546,840  pounds  to  5,- 
260.083  pounds  from  January  1,  1936,  to  January 
1,  1937. 


February  13, 1937 

HE  Lady  apple  has  been  grown  in  France  for 
more  than  300  years.  It  is  sparingly  produced 
in  this  country,  mainly  for  the  holiday  trade,  its 
beautiful  yellow  and  red  shades  being  very  decorative 
for  baskets  and  table  centerpieces.  It  also  has  a 
pleasant  flavor. 

Naturally  this  apple  must  be  of  small  size  and 
well  grown  to  be  attractive.  F.  II.  Ballou  of  the 
Ohio  Station,  says  that  Lady  apples  of  small  size, 
and  characteristic  color  patterns  are  most  salable. 
Only  well-laden  trees  favor  the  production  of  such 
fruit,  but  the  branches  should  be  sufficiently  thinned 
by  pruning  to  insure  admission  of  direct  sunshine  to 
the  fruit.  Oversize  fruit  of  poor  color,  resulting 
from  light  yields  and  too  much  shade,  is  practically 
valueless.  At  best,  the  demand  for  Lady  apples  is 
quite  limited,  and  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Christmas  period. 

Trees  of  the  Lady  apple  are  slender  and  upright 
in  habit  when  young,  but  become  sturdy,  slower  in 
growth,  and  somewhat  dwarfish  in  character  as  they 
grow  older.  The  trees  are  not  early  bearers  of  fruit, 
but  as  they  attain  the  age  of  10  or  12  years  they 
become  filled  with  short,  thickly  set  fruiting  spurs 
on  which  the  little  apples  form  in  compact  clusters. 
The  fruit  is  very  susceptible  to  apple  scab  and 
curculio  injuries. 

* 

I  get  government  publicity,  wholesale  prices  of  vari¬ 
ous  products,  but  they  are  merely  “index  numbers,” 
making  comparisons  with  figures  ten  years  ago.  The 
actual  prices  would  be  useful  to  me,  but  the  alleged 
comparisons  are  hard  to  figure  and  do  not  help.  R.  d. 

ROBABLY  these  various  comparisons  are  use¬ 
ful  to  some  “economists,”  though  not  of  much 
account  to  a  man  who  wants  to  know  the  definite 
price  of  something  or  other.  In  the  publicity  sent 
by  above  inquirer  we  see  that  “structural  steel  is 
steady,”  “wool  and  worsted  goods  are  unchanged,” 
“laundry  soap  averaged  higher,”  and  that  “average 
wholesale  prices  of  corn,  oats,  cotton,  apples,  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  hops  and  flaxseed  are  lower.” 

Such  statements  do  not  seem  to  us  specially  in¬ 
formative  to  anyone,  compared  with  definite  fig¬ 
ures,  which  evidently  were  available  to  those  who 
made  the  summaries. 

Probably  our  correspondent  and  others  could  get 
more  details  by  writing  the  various  government  de¬ 
partments  for  them. 

* 

IN  ADDRESSING  graduates  of  the  Short  Courses 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  January 
29,  Director  .T.  G.  Lipman,  spoke  of  the  need  of  a 
sympathetic  feeling  between  all  farmers. 

He  referred  to  the  reported  complacency  of  orange 
growers  of  one  section  toward  crop  damage  in  an¬ 
other,  and  of  a  possibly  similar  feeling  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  potato-growers  regarding  a  poor  crop  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  These  feelings,  he  said,  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  human  nature,  but  not  of  civilization  in 
its  highest  sense. 

This  point  is  well  made.  We  are  quite  prone  to 
try  to  rise  to  higher  things  on  stepping  stones  of 
the  dead  selves  of  others.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
much  of  permanent  benefit  ever  comes  to  one  lot 
of  farmers  because  of  misfortune  of  others  in  tin* 
same  line  elsewhere.  Such  things  have  a  way  of 
evening  themselves  up  in  the  long  run,  so  that 
those  who  looked  for  fruit  will  find  it  an  “apple  of 
Sodom”  in  their  hands.  “A  fellow-feeling  makes  one 
wondrous  kind”  is  a  truism  with  all-around  effect. 


Brevities 

lx  1903  Henry  Ford  produced  his  first  cars.  On 
January  18,  1937,  Mr.  Ford  watched  the  assembling  of 
the  25,000,000th  car  at  his  plant. 

“The  way  of  the  superior  man  is  threefold :  virtuous 
he  is  free  from  anxieties;  wise,  he  is  free  from  per¬ 
plexities;  bold,  he  is  free  from  fear.” — Confucius. 

Peagh  leaf  curl  must  be  treated  before  buds  start  in 
the  Spring.  Spraying  in  Winter  or  very  early  Spring 
with  commercial  lime-sulphur  1  to  8  is  the  preventive. 
That  gets  the  germs  before  they  gain  entrance  into 
the  buds. 

Water  filling  for  tires  used  in  farm  service  trucks 
lias  been  under  trial  for  a  year  with  promising  results. 
It  provides  a  normal  cushion  without  the  rebound  of 
air  on  rough  places.  Calcium  chloride  in  the  water 
prevents  freezing. 

The  government  is  reported  to  be  actively  buy¬ 
ing  eggs  in  order  to  prop  up  a  declining  market.  The 
purchases  are  made  by  the  Commodities  Purchase 
Section  of  the  AAA,  with  distribution  to  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 

The  Social  Security  Board’s  Wage  Records  Office  is 
setting  up  accounts  for  approximately  294.000  Smiths, 
227,000  Johnsons  and  164,000  Browns.  These  are  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  the  Williamses  with  a  total  of  156,000; 
the  Joneses,  147,000;  the  Millers,  137,000;  the  Davises, 
123,000;  the  Andersons,  115,000;  the  Wilsons,  96,000; 
and  the  Taylors,  81.000. 
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An  Error  Corrected 

IN  HIS  speech  at  the  Albany  dinner  on  January 
26,  Governor  Lehman  criticized  dairy  farmers 
rather  bluntly  for  their  “petty  differences,”  their 
“emotions,”  and  for  their  “babel  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions,”  instead  of  giving  him  and  the  Legislature  a 
“representative  expression  of  sentiment.”  In  short, 
for  not  agreeing  as  to  what  they  want  and  asking 
for  it.  He  said  he  believed  that  farmers  have 
“within  themselves  all  the  powers  needed  to  solve 
every  major  problem  confronting  them,”  and  that 
the  State  is  “now  unwillingly”  carrying  the  respon¬ 
sibility  “only  because  those  who  should  carry  it  have 
failed.” 

If  the  Governor’s  formula  could  be  adopted  gen¬ 
erally,  it  would  be  a  happy  solution  of  many  other 
problems  as  well  as  that  of  dairymen.  If  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  dairy  industry  were  left  to  farmers 
themselves,  we  believe  that  farmers  are  capable  of 
solving  them  as  the  Governor  intimates  they  should. 
We  agree  with  him  that  those  who  assumed  the 
responsibility  have  failed. 

But  the  Governor  seems  to  have  over-looked  the 
fact  that  dairymen  have  not  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems.  The  State  did  not  de¬ 
mand  a  united  sentiment  of  farmers  16  years  ago 
when  it  furnished  the  present  legal  system  for  a 
small  minority  group  of  selfish  leaders.  It  forced 
this  system  upon  them  at  the  behest  of  a  minority 
group  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  a  major  part  of 
the  ablest  dairy  farmers  of  the  State.  We  conclude 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  Legislature  was  mis¬ 
led  by  the  word  “co-operation”  and  the  adroit  bunch 
of  promoters  masquerading  as  friends  of  farmers. 
We  admit  that  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature  was 
abused,  but  the  legislation  made  our  so-called  co¬ 
operative  system  possible,  and  that  system  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  gross  exploitation  of  dairymen.  It  has 
caught  them  in  the  meshes  of  a  trap  from  which 
they  cannot  extricate  themselves  until  the  laws  are 
amended  or  repealed.  Real  co-operation  for  them¬ 
selves  and  by  themselves  will  serve  them  and  save 
them,  but  co-operation  by  and  for  promoters  and 
dealers  has  and  always  will  exploit  and  ruin  them. 
That  is  what  it  is  for. 

The  system  made  possible  the  alliance  between 
the  dealer-controlled  co-operative  League  and  the 
Borden  Company,  which  gives  the  buyer  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  fixing  its  own  price  and  gives  the  “co-opera¬ 
tive”  League  the  privilege  of  taking  about  a  dollar 
a  cwt.  out  of  the  returns  for  directing  its  producers 
to  ship  their  milk  on  consignment  to  the  dealers. 
Before  the  monopoly  alliance  was  formed,  they  did 
it  for  one  cent  a  cwt.  and  were  well  paid. 

When  this  combination  reduced  the  price  of  milk 
as  lowr  as  50  cents  per  100  pounds  in  1933,  the  State 
was  again  misled.  It  exempted  the  very  combina¬ 
tion  w’hicli  was  responsible  for  the  dairy  chaos  from 
the  provisions  intended  to  restore  order  in  the  dairy 
business.  In  addition  it  gave  its  sanction  to  clas¬ 
sification,  and  blended  prices.  It  refused  to  compel 
the  monopoly  to  make  an  accounting  of  its  trust.  It 
permitted  (he  monopoly  to  bring  milk  and  cream 
into  the  State  that  it  would  not  permit  New  York 
farmers  to  sell  for  health  reasons. 

For  this  we  are  not  criticizing  the  Legislature  or 
the  Governor.  We  believe  their  intentions  were  to 
help  the  dairy  industry.  They  were  deceived.  Farm¬ 
ers  know  these  things.  The  State  can  easily  and 
cheaply  verify  the  facts. 

The  State  unwittingly  made  this  dealer-controlled 
co-operative  system  possible  16  years  ago.  Three 
years  ago,  the  control  law  gave  the  system  legal 
sanction. 

It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  for  the  Governor  to 
say  that  farmers  have  the  power  to  solve  this  major 
price  problem.  The  power  of  the  State  is  actually 
pitted  against  the  natural  power  of  farmers,  and 
the  State  is  the  stronger. 

Farmers  have  no  power  to  cope  with  such  an 
intrenched  monopolistic  combination  of  big  distri¬ 
butors  and  dealer-controlled  co-operatives  as  now 
exist  in  New  York  State.  If,  however,  the  State  will 
rectify  these  legal  un justices,  and  give  dairymen 
(he  legal  machinery  to  operate  collectively  for  them¬ 
selves,  farmers  can  and  will  solve  their  own  milk 
problems,  and  benefit  consumers  and  distributors  as 
well  as  themselves. 

Told  in  Paragraphs 

“Milk  producers  are  organized  into  many  different  or¬ 
ganizations  only  to  keep  them  disorganized.” 

“If  the  classified  price  plan  is  operated  honestly  and 
above  board  what  was  the  need  of  a  strong  lobby  in 
Albany  to  defeat  a  bill  that  would  provide  lor  occa¬ 
sional  audit  of  the  dealer’s  books?" 

“Four  cents  per  quart  for  milk  in  the  country  is  way 
out  of  proportion  to  12  cents  a  quart  in  the  city.” 

“In  the  Civil  War  avo  fought  to  abolish  slavery.  Now 
in  place  of  personal  slavery  dairy  farmers  are  called 
upon  to  fight  financial  starvery.”  o.  E.  d. 


Is  It  Worth  the  Cost? 

A  TYPE-WRITTEN  two-page  bulletin,  headed 
“Dairymen’s  Review,”  has  been  circulated 
widely  to  farmers  and  newspapers  in  New  York 
State  by  V.  R.  Tompkins  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.  In  this 
personal  bulletin  Mr.  Tompkins  reported  two  news 
items  pertaining  to  Sheffield's,  Borden’s  and  Crow¬ 
ley’s,  and  said  he  turned  a  copy  of  the  milk  bill, 
approved  by  oAer  500  dairymen  at  Utica  on  January 
19,  OA-er  to  Lloyd  C.  Anderson  for  review.  He  re¬ 
cited  the  criticism. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  connections  were  not  revealed.  He 
is  the  attorney  of  the  Crowley  Milk  Company  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  It  is  our  information  that  he 
organized  the  Crowley  Co-operative  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  on  the  form  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operatWe  Association  so  that  the  Crowley  com¬ 
pany  could  receive  milk  from  its  members  on  con¬ 
signment  and  fix  its  own  price  under  the  exemption 
provision  of  the  control  law  which  was  originally 
intended  to  exempt  the  League  exclusively.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  strongly  opposed  State  milk  control. 

We  do  hot  criticize  Mr.  Anderson  or  the  Crowley 
Milk  Company,  or  its  co-operative,  for  any  of  these 
things.  The  control  law  forced  many  milk  dealers  to 
organize  a  co-operative  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  the  State  authorized  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  co-operatives  to  help  farmers  nego¬ 
tiate  a  better  price  for  their  milk.  In  this  case  the 
co-operative  operates  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  to 
producers.  Independent  dealers  and  farmers  were 
forced  to  it  by  the  “joker”  in  the  control  law. 

We  have  had  enough  acquaintance  with  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  to  know  that  he  is  a  courteous  gentleman  and 
Ave  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  competent  lawyer. 
But  he  represents  the  buyers  of  farmers’  milk.  Con 
sequently  he  is  not  qualified  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  a  bill  drawn  in  the  interests  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Anderson  does  not  attack  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  He  condemns  it  as  unconstitutional  and  be¬ 
yond  the  poAA-ers  of  the  State  to  enforce.  He  has 
revived  the  old  scare  that  it  would  send  some  to 
jail.  (Some  people  would  call  this  a  merit.)  In 
particular  he  condemns  sections  which  are  now  in¬ 
corporated  in  other  statutes  of  the  State.  He  just 
had  to  make  out  a  case  against  it.  For  publicity 
purposes  and  confusion  he  did  what  he  was 
expected  to  do.  It  is  a  lawyer’s  duty  to  work  for 
his  client. 

The  Milk  Committee  bill  makes  farmers  their  own 
control  board  for  the  sale  to  dealers,  just  as  dealers 
control  the  sale  to  consumers  and  stores.  It  has 
been  approA-ed  by  experts  in  the  State  Bill  Drafting 
Bureau  at  Albany  and  by  other  competent  lawyers. 

The  Utica  meeting,  which  unanimously  approved 
the  bill,  cause'd  more  fright  in  the  secret  camps  of 
milk  plotters  and  intriguers  than  anything  that  has 
happened  in  twenty  years. 

There  are  tAvo  groups  of  them:  (1)  those  who 
would,  renew  the  control  law  with  all  its  illusive 
trappings,  and  (2)  the  dealer-promoter  group  that 
hatched  the  ill-fated  Lonis  bill  of  last  year.  While 
they  all  assert  concern  for  the  farmer,  their  one 
common  purpose  is  opposition  to  any  bill  that  would 
restore  his  right  to  fix  the  price  of  his  own  milk. 

There  is  money  and  promises  of  reward  available 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Milk  Committee  bill,  but  it  has 
staunch  -friends  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  the  vote  will  be  for  the  dairy  farmer  or 
against  him.  If  every  voter  on  the  dairy  farms 
would  Avrite  on  a  one-cent  postal  card  this  sentence : 

“I  Avant  legislation  that  will  restore  my  poAver  to 
make  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  my  milk” 
— and  sign  and  mail  it  to  his  Senator  and  Assembly¬ 
man,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  farmers  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  price  of  their  April  milk  and  thereafter. 


William  S.  Dunn  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture 

HARRY  j.  HENRY,  who  has  been  assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  since  1921,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Commissioner  Berne  A.  l’yrke,  has 
accepted  a  position  Avith  Sheffield  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  understood  that  he  Avill  devote  his 
time  for  the  present  to  milk  legislation  in  Albany. 
Mr.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  former  Democrat  As¬ 
semblyman  William  S.  Dunn,  of  Schoharie  County, 
who  lost  out  last  Fall  to  Republican  Assemblyman 
Arthur  L.  Parsons,  on  the  issue  of  milk  control.  Mr. 
Dunn  sponsored  legislation  to  continue  milk  control. 
Mr.  Parsons  advocated  legislation  to  put  farmers 
themselA’es  in  control. 


The  Milk  Committee  Bill 

IIE  milk  bill  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee  provides  that : 

Ei’ery  producer  will  vote  every  month  to  make  the 
price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk — majority  rule. 
Price  weight,  fat  test  anil  bacteria  count  checked 
and  reported ;  3  per  cent  fat  base. 

There  will  be  no  classification  and  no  surplus. 

Agents  and  trustees  will  make  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
countings  monthly  to  producers. 

No  out-of-State  milk  can  come  in  until  New  York 
State  inspectors  subject  it  to  the  same  test  they 
make  on  milk  produced  in  the  State. 

The  State  may  review  prices  but  not  reduce  them 
below  cost  of  production  and  reasonable  profit  or 
below  the  average  of  wages  and  income  on  invested 
capital  in  other  State  industries. 

Groups  and  associations  may  continue  to  process, 
sell  and  ship  milk  subject  to  these  provisions. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Chairman. 


One  Way  to  Help 

ARMERS  at  the  Utica  Milk  Committee  meeting 
themselves  proposed  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
cover  the  expense  of  a  man  to  explain  the  bill  to 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  to  report  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  bill  until  voted  on  at  the  final  roll  call. 

Money  that  comes  out  of  the  milk  pails  is  l»eing 
si>ent  in  bueket-fulls  to  defeat  this  bill. 

Heretofore  every  worker  paid  his  own  expense, 
but  this  expense  is  too  much  for  one  man,  and  it  is 
not  a  work  that  could  be  done  by  farmers  in  relays. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  are  bearing  their 
own  expense  on  this  work,  but  are  not  able  to 
fully  cover  this  Albany  service.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  all  important.  It  may  be  the  deciding  factor 
betAveen  failure  or  success. 

We  cannot  appeal  even  for  this  great  cause  for 
what  cannot  be  spared  without  sacrifice.  The 
amount  is  A'oluntary — from  10  cents  up.  No  one 
need  hesitate  to  do  only  what  he  can  afford. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Hazzard,  Treasurer,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Doings 

The  United  States  produces  more  poultry  than  any 
other  country  and  in  November,  1936,  our  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  dressed  poultry  were  50  per  cent  above  the  year 
previous. 

In  Somerset,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  November  poul¬ 
try  brought  10  to  12  cents  live  weight,  and  the  welfare 
officer  in  this  town  refused  to  allow  persons  on  relief 
to  have  this  meat  at  Thanksgiving  time.  I  was  advised 
that  “Albany  would  kick”  if  they  saw  it  on  the  list. 
The  food  was  selected  for  her  victims  in  this  town. 

Our  government  is  entering  the  World’s  Poultry 
Congress  in  1939  and  appropriated  $25,000  to  have  dele¬ 
gates  attend  the  session  in  Germany  last  year. 

New  York.  john  rot  browne. 


Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

According  to  the  report  from  the  tester  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  County  Dairy  Improvement  Association,  the 
high  cow  in  December  for  milk  and  fat  on  three-time 
milking  per  day  is  OAvned  by  F.  Miller  &  Son  of  Copake. 
She  is  their  grade  Holstein  “Daisy,”  and  produced 
2,523  pounds  of  milk  and  73.2  pounds  of  fat.  The  high 
cow  for  fat  on  tAvo  times  a  day  milking  is  OAvned  by 
E.  C.  Thorne  of  Old  Chatham ;  she  produced  71.8 
pounds  of  fat  and  1,752  pounds  of  milk.  The  high  cow 
for  milk  on  tAvo  times  a  day  milking  is  owned  by  G. 
Langdon  of  Copake :  she  produced  2,031  pounds  of 
milk  and  71.1  pounds  of  fat.  The  high  herd  for  fat  is 
OAvned  by  John  Muller  of  Gallatin.  His  average  is 
37.6  pounds  of  fat  and  1.030  pounds  of  milk.  G. 
Patchin  of  Pine  Plains  with  36.9 ;  Lampman  Bros,  of 
Aucramdale  Avith  36.7 ;  and  W.  C.  Wishart  of  Ancram- 
dale  with  36.5  were  next  highest.  Gould  Patchin  had 
high  herd  for  milk  with  1,147  pounds.  H.  Allen  & 
Sons  of  StuyA'esaut  had  aA'erage  of  1,115  pounds  on  40 
grade  Holsteins. 

Ilealy  Bros,  of  Hudson  have  23  milking  Holsteins 
which  averaged  39  pounds  of  milk  daily ;  they  are  being 
grained  at  the  “rate  of  less  than  one  pound  of  16  per 
cent  grain  to  five  pounds  of  milk.”  They  are  getting  all 
the  first  quality  second  cutting  Alfalfa  they  want  and 
consume  about  22  pounds  per  day;  they  also  haAre  about 
45  pounds  of  good  silage  daily.  The  coavs  appear  in 
good  flesh  on  these  rations. 

Foremost  Kathleen  423194.  OAvned  and  tested  by  the 
Potts’  Memorial  Hospital  of  Livingston,  has  completed 
a  new  record  for  her  age  and  class  in  the  Guernsey 
breed.  Her  official  record  was  supervised  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  is  announced  by 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  as  8,923.9  pounds 
of  milk  and  489.3  pounds  of  butterfat. 

A  farmer  of  Stockport  butchered  three  fine  hogs, 
Avhich,  after  being  dressed,  had  weights  of  230,  249 
and  260  pounds. 

A  herd  of  five  BroAvn  Siviss  heifers,  owned  by  a 
young  man  of  North  Hillsdale,  proved  to  be  prize-win¬ 
ners  at  each  of  the  exhibits  where  they  Avere  entered 
last  Fall.  One  heifer.  Amelia  E,  won  tAAro  firsts,  two 
seconds  and  championship.  They  are  on  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Dairy  Farm,  and  their  owner  is  John  J. 
Mettler,  Jr.  E.  a.  harrison. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Breeds  and  Types  of  Light  Horses 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


With  few  exceptions  the  breeds  and 
types  of  light  horses  in  America,  since  the 
advent  of  the  automobile,  have  gradually 
passed  from  a  utility  to  a  pleasure  class. 
The  remarkable  thing  during  this  transi¬ 
tion  period  is  that  they  have  emerged  to¬ 
day  on  a  firmer  economic  status  than 
many  breeds  of  livestock  which  are  bred 
and  maintained  on  a  strictly  commercial 
basis. 

Horse  racing,  the  King  of  Sports,  will 
apparently  never  wane  in  popularity  or 
disappear  in  the  gasoline  tinged  wake  of 
the  motor-driven  vehicle.  Proof  of  the 
enduring  love  and  admiration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  a  good  horse  race  may  be  observed 
at  any  race  track.  Such  races,  whether 
they  be  harness  or  running,  always  have 
a  magnet-like  attraction  for  the  major 
portion  of  those  attending  our  fairs. 
Horse  racing  has  survived  and  increased 
in  popularity  in  spite  of  the  many  abuses 
and  dishonest  practices  to  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  subjected. 

A  horse  is  inherently  honest  and  will, 
if  permitted,  give  all  he  has  with  both 
heart  and  legs  to  be  first  at  the  finish. 
Dishonesty  is  never  the  fault  of  the  won¬ 
derful  horses  which  come  thundering 
down  the  stretch  on  the  tracks  at  our 
numerous  racing  events.  No  thrill  in  the 
world  quite  equals  that  of  seeing  a  chosen 
favorite  flashing  home  at  the  finish. 

Breeds  of  Light  Horses 

The  breeds  and  types  of  light  horses 
are  classified  as :  Saddle,  Heavy-Harness 
and  Light-Harness.  The  saddle  breeds  in¬ 
clude  the  Thoroughbred,  Arabian  and  the 
American  Saddle  Horse.  The  saddle  types 
are  somewhat  interchangeable  and  in¬ 
clude  Hunters,  Jumpers,  English  or 
Three-Gaited  Saddle  Horses,  Western 
Horses,  which  may  be  classed  as  cow 
ponies,  Indian  ponies  or  mustangs.  West¬ 
ern  riding  horses  and  ponies  carrying 
some  top  cross  of  saddle  breeding  are 
often  purchased,  shipped  East  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  polo  ponies  or  other  saddle 
types. 

The  Heavy-Harness  breeds  and  types 
include  the  Hackney  and  Hackney  po¬ 
nies  ;  French  Coach ;  German  Coach ; 
Yorkshire  Coach ;  and  Cleveland  Bay. 
Trappy  in  action  with  a  wonderful  style 
and  carriage  the  heavy-harness  horse  is 
used  today  almost  exclusively  as  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  show  horse  by  those  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  own  and  drive  spirited  horses  of 
beautiful  conformation,  great  intelligence 
and  magnificent  action,  yet  having  kind 
and  trustworthy  dispositions. 

The  Light-Harness  breeds  and  types 
might  be  called  a  utility  class  founded  on 
a  pleasure  basis.  They  principally  in¬ 
clude  the  American  Trotter  and  Pacer,  or 
Standardbred  Horse.  Morgans  should  also 
be  classified  in  this  group.  They  are  a 
distinct  breed  and  Morgans,  which  are 
the  progeny  of  those  registered  in  the 
American  Trotting  Registry,  are  also  eli¬ 
gible  for  registration  as  Standardbreds. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  while  some  Mor¬ 
gans  may  be  registered  as  Standardbreds, 
no  Standardbreds  other  than  Morgans 
may  be  registered  in  the  Morgan  As¬ 
sociation. 

Type  Changes 

The  Morgan  horse  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  breed  which  is  undergoing  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  type  and  use.  This 
breed  offers  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  studies  in  animal  breeding 
because  it  demonstrates,  as  does  the  Suf¬ 
folk  breed  of  draft  horses,  the  almost  un¬ 


believable  transmitting  ability  of  a  high¬ 
ly  prepotent  sire. 

All  Morgans  trace  to  the  breed's  foun¬ 
dation  sire,  Justin  Morgan.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  on  both  the  sire  and 
dam's  side  he  was  of  Thoroughbred  bred- 
ing.  He  was  outstanding  as  a  sire  and 
race  horse  of  great  endurance  and  speed. 
The  running  of  short  distances  of  80 
rods  or  more  was  the  most  popular 
distance  for  racing  during  the  period  of 
Justin  Morgan’s  prime.  Born  in  1873, 
this  noted  sire  lived  to  be  32  years  of 
age,  and  died  as  the  result  ot  an  accideht 
from  being  kicked  by  another  horse.  He 
left  many  offspring,  but  was  used  on  a 
wide  variety  of  mares.  However,  the  local 


mares  of  the  period  were  largely  of 
Thoroughbred  foundation,  and  those  bred 
by  him  were  mostly  of  racing  and  saddle 
types.  In  spite  of  the  considerable  di¬ 
versity  of  mares  to  which  he  was  bred, 
the  remarkable  thing  was  the  uniformity 
of  the  colts  so  sired. 

Until  1931  horses  could  be  registered 
as  Standardbreds  if  certain  performance 
requirements  of  the  American  Trotting 
Register  Association  were  complied  with. 
The  basis  of  such  performance  require¬ 
ments  was  a  record  of  2.30  trotting  or 


2 :25  pacing.  Quite  a  number  of  Mor¬ 
gans  successfully  met  these  performance 
requirements  and  were  registered  as 
Standardbreds.  In  my  opinion  the  Mor¬ 
gans,  which  so  gained  admission,  can 
credit  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
speed  as  driving  horses  to  the  inheritance 
they  received  from  the  Thoroughbred  rac¬ 
ing  type  and  blood  of  their  dams. 

Justin  Morgan  himself  was  not  a  light 
harness  racing  type.  His  forte  was  the 
short  race,  quick  start  and  tremendous 
burst  of  speed,  which  he  was  capable  of 
maintaining  for  the  distance  required. 
Morgans  not  registered  as  Standardbreds 
do  not  have  the  conformation  of  a  light- 
harness  horse.  The  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse 


Farm,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  has  for  the  past 
30  years  been  breeding  constructively  to 
establish  desired  Morgan  type  and  per¬ 
petuate  this  remarkable  breed  of  horses. 
The  future  of  the  Morgans  lies  in  their 
use  as  remount  horses  for  the  U.  S.  Cav¬ 
alry,  and  the  Morgan  stallions  to  be  used 
as  sires  for  desirable  remount  horses. 
The  present-type  Morgan  excels  under 
the  saddle,  and  makes  one  of  the  best  of 
hunters;  great  endurance,  combined  with 
ease,  beauty  and  poetry  of  motion,  stamp 
this  breed  as  one  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 


most  exacting  horsemen.  Through  New 
England  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  farm  mares  bred  to  Morgan 
stallions  have  found  such  colts  develop 
into  good  light  farm  horses  that  pound 
for  pound  can  out-work  anything  in  horse 
flesh,  and  never  know  what  it  is  to  quit. 

Breeds  and  Tytes 

All  the  breeds  of  light  horses  trace 
back  to  the  same  foundation  source,  the 
English  Thoroughbred,  and  they  in  turn 
to  the  Arabian.  The  various  breeds  and 
types  mentioned  have  been  developed,  and 
bred  by  selection  to  produce  horses  which 
most  nearly  met  the  specific  requirements 
for  which  they  were  desired. 

Justin  Morgan  ranks  as  one  of  the 
three  great  foundation  sires  of  the  Stan¬ 
dardbred  horse.  The  other  two  are  Bell- 
founder  and  Messenger.  Bellfounder  was 
imported  in  1815,  and  was  known  as  a 
Norfolk  Trotter  or  Hackney.  His  chief 
fame  was  attained  when  bred  to  a  native 
mare  named  One  Eye — she  produced  a 
filly  foal  called  the  Charles  Kent  Mare. 
Later  bred  to  Abdalla,  a  son  of  Mambrino 
who  was  sired  by  Messenger-,  the  Charles 
Kent  Mare  became  the  dam  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Hambletonian  10.  The  descendants  of 
this  greatest  of  all  Standardbred  sires 
annually  race  in  the  Hambletonian 
classic  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  to  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Saddle  Horses 

The  American  or  Five-Gaited  Saddle 
Horse  was  developed  by  natural  selection 
from  foundation  horses  with  easy  gaits. 
Ten  foundation  sires  were  used  on  easy 
riding,  smooth-gaited  mares,  largely  in 
the  States  of  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Virginia.  From  these  has 
emerged  the  most  beautiful  breed  of 
horses  ridden  or  shown  under  the  saddle. 
High  at  the  withers  and  high  at  the 
croup,  an  American  Saddle  Horse,  when 
shown  as  such  in  the  ring,  is  required  to 
perform  at  command  and  without  mixing 
five  gaits  consisting  of  walk,  trot,  canter, 
rack,  and  any  one  of  the  intermediate 
gaits,  such  as  a  running  walk,  fox-trot 
or  slow  pace. 

Flashy,  fast,  impressive  and  spectacu¬ 
lar,  the  rack  properly  performed,  is  hard 
on  the  horse,  but  easy  on  the  rider.  It 
is  distinctive  of  this  breed,  and  is  ex¬ 
clusively  American.  The  reason  there 
are  so  few  five-gaited  horses  seen  in  the 
East  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
riding  academy  horses  are  practically  all 
three-gaited  or  of  the  so-called  English 
saddle  horse  type,  frequently  referred  to 
as  walk,  trot  and  canter  horses.  If  a 
good  five-gaited  horse  is  kept  for  hire, 
most  inexperienced  riders  would  abuse 
and  ruin  it  by  making  it  perform  too 
constantly  at  the  rack.  In  the  States 
mentioned,  a  saddle  horse  is  considered  of 
little  merit  if  it  cannot  rack. 

Hackney  Horses 

The  Hackney  is  justly  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  the  heavy-harness  breeds.  No 
other  breed  has  such  beauty  of  form 
with  such  smooth,  trappy  action.  Their 
wonderful  intelligence  combined  with  a 
symmetry,  bone,  conformation  and  hoof 
of  superior  quality  permit  them  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  use  and  exhibit  as 
carriage  horses.  Today  they  make  the 
thrills  and  steal  the  show  as  they  prance, 
wheel  and  turn  on  the  tanbark  at  our 
leading  horse  shows.  The  night  horse 
show  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  affords  each 
year  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the 
best  Hackneys  in  the  world  today. 

The  Shales  Horse  is  the  most  iinport- 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Bachelor,  Middletown,  A.  I7.,  driving  Why  Not.  a  xoinner  at  the  1936 
Orange  County  Fair.  This  beautiful  horse  is  sired  by  the  great  American  saddle 
stallion,  Rex  McDonald,  and  out  of  a  Standardbred. 


Red  Bird,  a  Standardbred  horse  tchich  teas  trained  as  a  three-gaited  saddle  horse 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Workman,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  winner  of  its  class  at  the  1936 
Orange  County  Fair  when  ridden  by  owner,  A.  Drake,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


heft  Thoroughbreds  parading  to  the  post  at  the  Saratoga  track.  The  Sport  of  Kings  will  never  disappear  in  the  gasoline  tinged  wake  of  the  motor  driven  vehicle. 

Right — Hackney  pony  mares  and  foals  on  pasture  at  A.  G.  Strong’s  Alasa  Farms,  Alton,  N,  Y. 
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1  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .% 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

Get  our  prices  on  1936  bull  and  heifer  calves. 

A  few  choice  bred  heifers  and  aged  cows. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Richards,  Mgr, 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Ml). 

JERSEYS 

Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  informatitm  ai^  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  M  D.  Manager 

QUALITY  OFFERING  REGISTERED 

JERSEYS 

Fresh  cows  and  heifers  milking  to  45  lhs.  daily. 
Yearling  bull  and  other  young  stock.  Best  Sybil  and 
Noble  breeding.  Accredited  Blood  tested.  Inspect 
them  at  Elm  Place.  L.  D.  Cowden.  Fredoma,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

for  sale 

II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  10  Registered  Holstein 
Cows  15  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Heifers,  due 
to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  T.  B.,  blood  and 
garget  tested.  3  Saddle  Horses. 

SPOT  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  -  J.  C.  Regan,  Prop. 

SWINE  -•-  | 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  pounds.  Excellent  tjpe,  well 
grown,  outstanding  quality.  Bred  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  young  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boars 
readv  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  upon  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON. 

BETHESDA,  MD,  Manager 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1  OSS 

Tod  Ouallty  Pigs— Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.  Shipped  C.  O.  P. 

•-7  wk«.  old,  S3, 50  each,  8-9  wka.  old  S4.00  oacju 

Service  Boars  For  Sale.  upas 

DEGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  Service  Boars, 

ckpt,  ras*  °pir 

Reg.  Hampshire  Begs 

THISTLE  OHU  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN,  HEW  JERSET 

n  RES  CUflUC  A11  Aftos  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UuROC  MllllVIl  l’nttlngton, Sclpto Center, Si. Y  » 

r  ct  j  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 
ror  sale  !  j.  Walter  brendle  .  littlestown.  pa. 

n  1  P  Purebred  registered  pigs  *10  each.  Unre. 

U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  K.  HILL. SENECA  FALLS,  N.  T# 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding. 
Mainewoods  Kennels  -  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

WIREHAIRED  PUPS 

MALE  -  MOSTLY  WHITE  -  FOUB  MONTHS 
Pediereed  -  Show  Stock. 

CLAUDE  PLACE  -  NEWFIELD.  NEW  YORK 

D„  J  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dog* 

IcU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON.  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

,, _ *  Hawaii  Registered  puppies.  Beautiful 

Great  Danes  Fawns  &  Brinrtles,  with  black  face, 

>35.00  A  *50.00.  BARLOW  FARM  SUGAR  GROVE.  PA. 

UllUTCn  T(1  RIIV  A  REGISTERED  FEMALE  COL- 
n AN ICU  IU  DUl  lie.  State  price  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

c||-  Trained  cattle  dogs  and  pups  that 

Lollieonepnerfls  make  heel-drivers.  20  years  breed¬ 
ing  farm  dogs.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vermont 

I  ICC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULiLdCFa  Fed.  RAILWAY  YIBW  FARMS.  Halting,,  h.Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  £2^2325 

Crtf  I  1 17  pi  TPPICQ  JAMES  HOWLAND 
LULL1L  rUrrllLa  Walton,  New  York 

III  HITE  COLLIES,  magnificent  type.  Pets,  workers. 
If  winners.  ROSELAND.  BURKEVILLE.  VIRGINIA 

DEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIES.  3  months  old.  $10 
r  up.  HOWARD  GILLET,  STANLEY.  NEW  YORK 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS — bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS.  Chase.  Kans. 

Airedale  Puppies,  best  of  breeding,  American  Shepherd, 
natural  heelers.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

iOt&ut-  •  A  GUIDE  for 
(PRODUCTION  POULTRY 

INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profi.L.  F .Payne, H.M.  Scott 

{  HERE  IS  the  book  every 
L  person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

tHOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
■'  ‘  led 


Crooked  breasts— Bare 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 


backs 


•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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ant  foundation  sire  of  the  breed.  He  was 
sired  by  a  Thoroughbred  horse  named 
Blaze,  who  was  sired  by  Flying  Childers, 
and  he  by  the  Darley  Arabian.  The  latter 
being  one  of  the  most  noted  foundation 
sires  of  the  Thoroughbred  breed.  Selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  different  type  foundation 
mares  made  for  the  ultimate  difference 
in  these  two  breeds,  one  to  become  the 
greatest  of  running  breeds,  the  other  tops 
the  heavy-harness  horses. 

Hackney  ponies  have  the  same  style,  type 
and  conformation  as  the  Hackney.  The 
trend  in  the  show  ring  today  is  to  make 
them  increasingly  popular,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  many  Hackney  breeders  are  develop¬ 
ing  their  studs  to  meet  the  demand.  In 
England  the  pony  requirements  are  under 

14  hands,  while  in  America  a  height  of 
14.2  hands  is  permitted  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  withers.  Originally  .  they 
were  produced  by  using  Welsh  pony  stal¬ 
lions  on  Hackney  mares,  and  then  using 
the  best  of  these  stud  foals  on  other 
Hackney  mares.  Hackney  breeders  of 
today  favor  the  pony  sized  stallions  for 
use  on  their  mares. 

A  Sure  Winner 

During  early  August  when  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Saratoga  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  races  one 
afternoon.  There  had  been  a  much  need¬ 
ed  hard  rain  during  the  night,  so  it  was 
what  is  called  a  mud-horse  track.  A 
friend  with  whom  I  attended  had  the 
usual  hot-dope  right  from  the  horse  as  to 
which  ones  would  win  in  some  of  the 
races. 

The  first  race  three  horses  had  been 
scratched  from  an  original  card  of  18,  so 

15  Thoroughbreds  paraded  to  the  starting 
post.  My  friend  and  I  had  agreed  to 

'place  a  small  bet  on  each  race  and  pool 
our  returns,  if  any.  In  the  first  race  he 
had  tips  on  two  horses.  We  place  a  bet 
on  each  but  when  they  went  past  to  the 
starting  post  I  remarked  I  liked  No.  2, 
which  was  not  on  our  list  of  supposed 
sure  winners.  We  then  decided  to  make 
a  small  wager  on  this  horse.  He  won  the 
race  by  almost  a  length  at  8  to  1. 

We  were  just  about  even  on  the  day’s 
sport  with  one  more  race  to  be  run.  In 
this  race  my  friend  had  a  tip  on  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  mud-horse 
and  a  sure  winner.  There  were  six  horses 
originally  scheduled  to  start  and  two  had 
been  scratched,  thus  leaving  only  four 
horses  for  the  race.  After  placing  our 
bet  on  the  hot-tip  horse  I  did  not  like 
his  looks  and  decided  to  place  a  bet  on 
another.  When  I  returned  I  discovered 
my  friend  had  felt  the  same  way.  but  had 
picked  still  another  horse  for  his  cover¬ 
ing  bet.  As  we  were  pooling  our  win¬ 
nings  we  then  realized  that  with  four 
horses  in  this  race  we  were  betting  three 
of  them  to  win.  We  finally  decided  that 
just  as  sure  as  we  did  this  the  only  re¬ 
maining  horse  would  come  in  first,  and 
so  went  back  and  bet  on  this  one,  too. 

Someone  inquired  which  one  looked 
good,  and  I  replied  they  all  did.  They 
asked  which  one  I  was  betting  on,  and 
when  I  told  them  I  was  betting  on  all 
four  horses  to  win,  their  natural  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  I  must  be  crazy.  I  must 
admit  it  did  sound  that  way,  but  the  pay 
off  was  that  the  last  horse  on  which  we 
wagered  came  in  at  6  to  1.  So  with  our 
sure-fire  mud-horse  running  last,  we  came 
out  just  a  dollar  each  to  the  good  on  the 
day’s  racing  card.  Anyway  that  is  the 
only  method  known  to  pick  a  sure  winner. 

One  year  when  the  Hambletonian  was 
being  run  at  Syracuse  a  group  of  us  put 
the  horses’  numbers  in  a  hat  and  drew 
for  a  pool  winner.  The  man  on  my  right 
drew  a  horse  which  both  of  us  thought 
looked  like  it  would  fall  down  before  the 
race  was  finished,  yet  this  horse  won  the 
great  Hambletonian  stakes  in  straight 
heats,  an  outstanding  performance.  Rac¬ 
ing  is  like  that,  opinions  mean  nothing, 
one  system  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
none  of  them  mean  anything.  The  only 
safe  plan  is  never  bet  money  on  a  horse 
race  which  you  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS  PRODUCE 

and  REPRODUCE! 


•  • 


Green  Meadow  Melba  384421  with 
her  Coronation  Melody  4 85889 

•  In  her  first  lactation  period — 15342.9  pounds 
of  milk,  averaging  6.28%  butter-fat  —  963.9 
pounds  of  butter-fat  in  a  365-day  test,  with  a 
gem  of  a  calf  dropped  at  the  completion  of  the 
record !  That’s  how  “Melba”  produced  —  and  re¬ 
produced  —  to  set  a  new  world’s  record  for 
her  age. 

More  and  more  dairy-wise  farmers  are  saying, 
“The  trend  is  to  pure-bred  Guernseys!” 

You  can  watch  the  great  progress  of  this  pre¬ 
mium  breed  through  the  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Journal  —  published  bi-monthly.  All  the  news 
of  the  breed,  including  records  of  every  Guernsey 
cow  on  official  test.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  —  no  obligation.  Address 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  228  Grove  St., 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire, 


roduce 


GUERNS 


FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Special  offering  of  Guernsey  bull  calves  up  to  8 
months  of  age.  out  of  A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  Cos- 
Quay's  Foremost  whose  first  10  daughters  average 
635  lbs.  fat.  one  of  the  four  highest  index  bulls  of 
the  breed.  Several  by  Florham  Rampart  who  traces 
32  times  to  May  Rose  II. 

Write  for  sale*  liat  and  prices. 
FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  and  grandsons  of 
May  Royal’s  Holliston  130308  (48  A.  R.  daughters) 
out  of  HIGH  RECORD  dams.  Occasionally  a  few 
females.  Accredited.  Negative. 

TARBELL  FARMS  s«!TrkF,-“’ 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  Stats  Guernsey  Breeders'  Co-Operative,  Ino., 
305  Fayetts  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Regietered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — • 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
t  Dealer  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DUAL  PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Our  grandfathers'  Purhams — give  substantial  4%  milk, 
flesh  profitably  when  dry.  Separate  registry  certificate 
from  Beef  Shorthorns.  Trial  subscription.  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months  25c,  28  months  $1..  with 
poster  calendar  picturing  types  all  age.  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Box  623.  Independence,  Iowa 


SHEEP 


Low  Cost 
Metal  Windows 

Lieht  and  ventilation  without 
drafts.  Install  yourself.  Galvan- 
Ued,  rot  proof,  wont  warp, 
shrink  or  rattle.  Use  wood  sash. 
AIR-FLO  Metal  Frame,  Cas-  |  I 
ing  and  Wings,  $1.30-12.10.  I— I 


Heavy  Steel 
Barn  Windows 

Best  quality.  Exclusive,  adjustable 
tilting  and  full  opening  device. 
Ventilation  without  drafts.  Will 
outlast  the  barn.  For  wood  err 

□  Masonry  walls.  Five  sizes, 
$5.60  to  $12.50. 


Stanchions  and  Stalls 

A  complete  line  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  Standard  Stalls 
—  and  Stanchions 

Lever  Stalls  j  1 
for  fire  protection  I — *1 

Stanchions  Only 


Roof  Windows 

35%  more  light.  Leak-proof 
construction  —  throw  light 
farther  into  building,  r-  j 

From  $1.50  to  $5.70.  1 _ I 

Clay  Ultra  Violet  Glass 
•  .  not  a  substitute, 


□ 


Water  Bowls 

Ten  improvements.  New  tjpe 
valve;  smooth,  even  flow. 

All  steel  bowl  .  .  .  can  t 
break.  Galvanized...  «(tn,v-. 
can’t  rust.  Detachable  or  vv  -*• 
stationary.  A  complete 

□  line  from  $2.60  to 
$4.30. 

Ventilation  Roof  Ventilators. 

Complete  Gravity 
Systems.  Complete  Electric 


Check  squares  Q  for  information  wanted. 
Print  name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

237  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Dept.  4,  Binghamton,  New  York 


too  cn  IIP  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  ANO 
QVV.DV  UT  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  “COMMERCIAL" 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO..  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set.  mail 
to— JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLLt  ,  N.  J 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

Wocan  showmorequalityStallions 
6-Maresfchenanyotherdealerin  O. 
Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  Green.  Middlefield,  O. 
30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rt.  87 


AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

KONBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO. 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVIL1ER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST. 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

CARNOT  PERCHERONS  Mares  &  Fillies. 

Our  Carlad.  rising  2-yr.-old  stallion,  is  rugged  with 
quality.  He  won  First  Prize,  and  our  mare  Carvetta 
was  Grand  Champion  at  the  1936  New  York  State  Fair. 
Modest  Prices.  Carnot.  Laet,  and  Dragon  breeding. 

Tom  Corwin  Farms  -  Wellston,  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

A  5-year-old  registered  springer;  a  red  bull  coming  2 
from  a  R.  M.  cow;  one  registered;  2  grade  heifer 
calves.  Bangs  and  T.B.  tested.  $550.  Two  grade 

springers  $150  each.  D.  BUCKLEY,  AMBLER,  PA. 


5  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

Choice  stock,  bred  for  early  lambs.  Write  now.  $25 

each.  CHESTER  WILFORD.  Elba.  Genesee  Co..  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearlinq  Ewes  7  —  5  Ewe 
Lambs.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


Several  stallions  of  fashionable  bloodlines  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  60  head  to  choose  from,  all  registered. 
Folder  of  pedigrees,  pictures,  etc.,  on  request. 

MONOCACY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D..  FREDERICK,  MO. 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight  Belgians  and  Percherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton.  Iona 

HYLLMEDEFARMBELG,ANS- F,fty  Head~Import- 


and  mares. 


ed  and  American  bred  stallions 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


Popphppnn  Stallion.  8  yrs.  Colts  to  show. 
DluCIt  I  Cl  UICI  Ull  Also  young  work  horses. 

CAMERON  GRANT,  Rt.  I,  FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  Qalo  3  PERCHERON  STALLIONS— 1,  2  and  3 

r  U  1  Odie  yrs.  old.  E.  J.  OELKER.  UKBANA.  OHIO 


c 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES  At  Spe 


XMAS  GIFTS— 
Special  Prices— 30  Days 
Only.  Also  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Shropshire  Sheep 
Good  ones.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company, 


Detroit,  Mich. 


1 28 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BUILD 

...  •  •- 

Your 

HOME 

For 

30% 

LESS 

We  Pay  Freight 


WORLD’S  LOWEST  PRICED 
QUALITY  HOME  $495  up” 

Now  you  can  own  a  fine,  4  tc 
10  room  modem  home  —  the 

World's  lowest  priced  quality  homi 

—  and  save  $200  to  $800.  Buy 
directfrom  thebigAladdin  Mills 
Save  18%  material  waste.  Save 
30%  labor,  or  build  it  yoursel) 
with  our  easy  to  follow  plans 

Our  prices  include  all  lumber  Readi 
Cut,  aluminum  protected  siding,  mill 
work,  windows,  doors,  interior  wood 
work,  flooring,  roofing,  hardware, 
nails,  paints,  stains,  varnish  —  ana 
we  pay  freight l 

SUMMER  COTTAGES  $230  ur 

Write  today  for  catalog  No.  279, 
use  coupon  or  postcard. 


ALADDIN  CO. 

Bay  City,  Mich,  or  Portland.  Oro. 

Send  me  Free  Catalog  No.  279. 


I 


Name  . 


•  Address 

i 

1 

|  City  or  Town 

! 

i 

1 

tonight 


Soothing  antiseptic  vapors  of 
Vapo-Cresolene  relieve  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing  and  air-hunger 
of  bronchial  asthma  sufferers 
—  permitting  restful  sleep. 

Use  this  famous  66-year-old  ®kECTRic 
remedy.  It  relieves  the  parox-  v  aporizer 
ysms  of  whooping  cough,  spas¬ 
modic  croup,  bronchial  asthma, 
and  coughs  associated  with  bron¬ 
chial  irritations  and  colds.  Drug¬ 
less,  harmless.  Directions  with  LAMP-TYPE 
every  package.  At  all  drug  stores,  vaporizer 


FREE!  Send  for  bookletl  2B“ Little  Lamp  of  Health” 

^VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.^CortlandtSl.,  New  York,  N.Y^ 

SORE,  RHEUMATIC 
MUSCLES 

Say  goodbye  to  messy  liniments  and  salves,  that 
have  to  be  smeared  on  every  few  hours  to  be 
effective.  The  new  treatment  for  sore,  aching 
muscles  is  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster,  that  stays 
on  until  pain  is  all  gone.  One  Allcock’s  Plaster 
lasts  days  and  days  without  further  thought.  The 
blood  is  gently  drawn  to  the  painful  rheumatic 
area,  and  the  muscles  are  massaged  as  you  move. 
No  rubbing.  Nothing  smelly  or  sticky.  Allcock’s 
is  pleasant.  Easy  on,  easy  off  when  pain  is  gone. 
5  million  risers  testify  that  Allcock’s  is  marvelous 
for  backaches,  arthritis  pains,  ■■■  Wj’.yj 
chest  colds,  25{  at  druggists.  Eu3AXUUk4 


ARMY-NAVY  Bargains 

Haversacks  .75 1  Cart,  belt . 60 

Machete-bolo  $1.50  Flint  pistol . $6.95 

Army  saddle . $9,851  M/L  shot  gun . $4.85 

Springfield  Rifle,  cal.  45/70,32%"  barrel  $4.25 
1936  catalog,  364  pages  of  pistols,  armor, 
guns,  daggers,  etc.,  mailed  for  50  cents.  New 
OW'W  special  circular  for  3c  stamp. 

Established  1865 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


THAT  COLD 


BEFORE  IT  STARTS 

Keep  bowels  open.  Don't 
overeat.  Get  plenty  of  rest. 
At  first  sign  of  catching  cold 
take  2  Lane's  Cold  Tablets. 
Pleasant  to  take.  Be  sure  to 
get  pink  pills  in  the  yellow 
box.  24  for  25c. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
ete.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  REC<fRDTFRE  E 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  581  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  fin  A  If  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
AUUHIV  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
rj|  tin  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
■  I LIVId  Genuine.Nationallv  luiown.MoentoneSnperior 
Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

48-Hour  Service!  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  —  8 
Velox  Prints,  2  Bromide  Enlargements  ■ —  25c  coin. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


9ft  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6870-90  George,  Chicago 


STEAM  Plants.  $117.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $1G 
Bathrooms,  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Two  Women  in  Winter 


Today  I  think  of  all  the  lovely  things 
The  deep  white  ermine  of  the  Winter 
shrouds : 

Sunlight  upon  a  swallow’s  lifted  wings, 
A  driven  caravan  of  ragged  clouds. 


But  Alice  grieves  not  for  the  buried 
leaves ; 

Content,  it  is  enough  for  her  to  know 
That  beauty  threads  the  raiment  Winter 
weaves 

And  cloaks  the  barren  hill  with  beveled 


I  dream  of  yellow  fluted  lily  cup 

And  shafted  color  on  a  Dahlia’s  face, 
Thin  patterned  stems  of  ivy  reaching  up 
To  loop  the  rocks  with  points  of 
emerald  lace. 


snow. 

O  muted  Earth,  with  Winter’s  girdle 
bound, 

Give  me  the  sight  this  woman’s  eyes 
have  found!— Vesta  P.  Crawford. 


Making  Hooked  Rugs 

Through  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  just  sold 
a  rug  (The  Covered  Bridge).  I  have 
received  many  favorable  comments  on 
that  rug  because  of  the  subject,  rather 
than  the  workmanship.  Although  I  dis¬ 
like  to  duplicate  my  rug  designs,  I  am 
now  making  a  second  Covered  Bridge  rug 
— The  Whitehouse  Bridge,  Hoosick.  I  am 
still  making  rugs  and  selling  them  when 
I  can. 

The  reason  we  American  women  do  not 
sell  more  rugs  and  do  not  get  a  right 
price  for  them  is  the  importation  of  very 
cheap  rugs  on  the  market,  but  America  is 
the  home  of  the  hooked  rug,  and  they  need 
not  be  imported.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  making  a  rug  like  a  “log-cabin”  bed 
quilt  with  the  red  chimney  in  the  center. 
This  would  be  very  good  where  some 
special  size  or  shape  is  wanted.  With  a 
little  measuring  and  planning  this  could 
be  made  to  fit  anywhere. 

There  are  three  different  ways  to  set  a 
log  cabin  quilt  together,  or  rather  blocks 
for  a  quilt.  One  would  decide  which  way 
she  wanted  the  rug.  I  think  that  de¬ 
sign  has  wonderful  possibilties.  It  would 
use  up  odds  and  ends  of  material,  and 
one  could  make  a  large  rug  without  need¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  any  one  material.  I 
once  made  a  room-sized  rug  and  some 
other  rug-makers  asked  where  I  ever  got 
enough  of  one  color  to  make  so  large  a 
rug.  In  the  log  cabin  design  that  would 
not  matter.  Only  the  chimneys  would  be 
alike. 

Another  time  I  hooked  the  “Little 
Brown  Church  in  the  Wildwood”  from 
the  picture.  Never  having  seen  the 
church  I  was  not  sure  about  the  shades  of 
brown  to  use.  Thinking  no  one  would 
ever  put  a  church  on  the  floor  but  would 
use  it  for  a  wall  hanging,  I  made  this 
of  silk. 

I  want  to  make  the  “One-Hoss  Shay.” 
I  have  a  little  copy  of  the  painting  in 
black  and  white,  but  am  uncertain  about 
the  colors  the  men’s  clothes  should  be. 

When  young  I  laughed  at  hooked  rugs 
of  horses  and  dogs;  now  to  me  they  are 
beautiful. 

Many  years  ago  an  old  lady  my 
people  know  made  a  hooked  rug,  the  de¬ 
sign  being  her  own  residence  with  trees, 
walks  and  flowers  and,  prettiest  of  all,  an 
okl-fashioned  well.  Her  son  was  wise  and 
far-sighted  enough  to  frame  this  rug 
under  glass.  Today  it  is  very  beautiful, 
'the  colors  have  mellowed  but  it  is  free 
from  soil.  What  a  wonderful  heirloom  ! 
But  few  could  copy  a  house  correctly,  as 
it  could  not  be  measured  as  a  picture  can. 

MRS.  CHARLES  COTRELL 


Chicken  Pie 

Parboil  a  pair  of  full-grown  chickens, 
take  the  giblets  and  put  them  in  a  small 
saucepan  with  as  much  of  the  water 
where  the  chickens  were  boiled  as  will 
cover  them,  and  stew  for  gravy.  Add  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and  a  few  blades  of 
mace. 

When  the  chickens  are  cold,  dissect 
them,  as  if  carving  for  the  table.  Line  a 
deep  baking  dish  with  puff  paste,  and  put 
in  the  pieces  of  chicken.  Take  thin  slices 
of  cold  ham  or  of  boiled  tongue,  pound 
them  in  a  mortar  (we  could  now  use  a 
food  chopper),  pounding  also  the  livers 
of  the  chickens  and  the  yolks  of  a  half 
dozen  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Make  this  force  meat  into  balls  and  in¬ 
tersperse  them  among  the  pieces  of  chick¬ 
en.  Add  some  hits  of  fresh  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  to  the  chicken  broth.  Let  boil  and 
pour  over  the  pie.  Cover  top  with  a  lid 
of  puff  paste,  rolled  rather  thick.  Set  it 
directly  in  a  well-heated  oven,  and  brown 
slowly.  It  should  be  eaten  hot.  The  pie 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  half  pint  of  sweet  cream,  and  the  same 
amount  of  chopped  oysters,  or  a  large  cup 
of  mushrooms  chopped  up.  The  top  of  pic 
is  removed  and  the  additional  filling  added, 
then  cooked  a  few  minutes  before  serv¬ 
ing.  MRS.  D.B.P. 


Vary  the  Flavor  of  Waffles 

The  family  will  appreciate  a  frequent 
change  on  the  flavor  of  waffles,  especially 
if  they  are  served  often.  Here  is  a  basic 
recipe  which  admits  of  variations  as  given 
below : 

Basie  Waffle  Recipe. — Sift  together  two 
cups  flour,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
two  even  tablespoons  sugar  and  one-half 
teaspoon  salt.  Add  one  cup  milk  to  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the  milk 
and  egg  mixture  into  the  dry  ingredients. 
Add  three  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  or 
lard.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs. 

Nut  Waffles. — Stir  one-half  cup  finely 
ground  nut  meats  of  any  kind  into  the 
batter.  Add  another  tablespoon  of  sugar 
if  a  sweeter  waffle  is  desired.  Nuts  of 
several  kinds  may  be  combined  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Rice  Waffles. — Omit  from  the  basic 
recipe  one-half  cup  of  flour  and  replace 
it  with  one  cup  of  cold  cooked  rice.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  use  left-over  rice. 

Cornmeal  Waffles. — Omit  one-fourth  of 
the  flour  in  the  basic  recipe  and  use  one- 
fourth  cup  of  cornmeal  instead. 

Pineapple  Waffles. — Add  a  cup  of  finely 
chopped  or  crushed  pineapple  to  the  waf¬ 
fle  batter.  The  pineapple  should  be  well 
drained.  If  its  addition  makes  the  bat¬ 
ter  too  thin  add  a  little  more  flour. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  experiment  still 
further  with  changing  the  flavor  of  waf¬ 
fles.  These  combinations  are  delicious 
but  you  will  no  doubt  find  others  just  as 
good.  After  all,  cookery  of  waffles  or 
anything  else,  is  kept  out  of  the  common¬ 
place  and  prosaic  class  by  using  one’s 
head  as  well  as  one’s  hands.  A.  c.  H. 


Valentine  Salad 

One-half  cup  boiled  rice,  three-fourths 
cup  .  cooked  diced  chicken,  one-half  cup 
string  beans,  two  tablespoons  chopped 
green  pepper,  one-half  cup  diced  celery, 
one-half  tablespoon  minced  parsley,  two- 
thii’ds  cup  maponnaise,  two-thirds  cup 
whipping  cream,  one  tablespoon  gelatin, 
two  tablespoons  cold  water,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  .salt,  tomato  ice. 

Combine  chicken,  beans,  rice,  pepper, 
celery  and  parsley.  Combine  mayonnaise 
and  whipped  cream.  Soften  gelatin  in 
cold  water  five  minutes,  then  melt  over 
hot  water.  Cool,  add  salt  and  combine 
all  ingredients  except  tomato  ice.  Line 
refrigerator  pan  with  waxed  paper;  pour 
layer  of  tomato  ice  (previously  frozen  to 
mushy  state)  into  freezing  tray.  Then 
arrange  a  layer  of  chicken  salad  and 
cover  with  another  layer  of  tomato 
ice.  Freeze.  e.  F.  M. 

Our  Spring  Pattern  Book 

To  the  average  woman  the  charm  of 
a  fashion  book  is  irresistible.  What  a 
thrill  she  gets  on  a  cold  Winter’s  day  as 
she  turns  the  page  of  a  new  Spring  cata¬ 
log  and  studies  the  fashions  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season !  Perhaps  she  gets  a  passing 
vision  of  warmer  days  when  she  can  dis¬ 
card  her  coat  and  don  some  of  these  smart 
Spring  frocks.  Every  one  of  our  readers 
will  want  to  see  our  new  Spring  Fashion 
Book  which  not  only  illustrates  the  most 
glamorous  styles  for  the  matron  down 
to  the  tiniest  “tot,”  but  various  fabrics 
suitable  to  each  type. 

There  is  a  splendid  assortment  of  un¬ 
dies  to  choose  from,  and  jaunty  suits  for 
misses  and  slim  women.  Nor  is  the 
matron  inclined  to  plumpness  forgotten  in 
the  generous  display  of  larger-sized 
dresses. 


Pear  Marmalade 

Take  large  fine  juicy  pears,  Pare, 
core  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces.  Weigh 
the  cut  pears,  and  to  every  two  pounds  of 
fruit  allow  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugai’,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  one  teaspoon  of  ground  ginger. 
Put  the  whole  in  a  preserving  kettle,  boil, 
stirring  to  prevent  burning,  until  very 
thick.  Seal  hot  in  small  jars,  mbs,  p.  b.  p. 
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DON’T  LET  COUGHING 
TEAR  TOGO  THROAT 

MILLIONS  USE  PERTUSSIN 
FOR  QUICK  RELIEF 


It’s  the  drying  of  tiny  moisture  glands  in 
your  throat  and  bronchial  tract  that  often 
causes  coughs.  Sticky  phlegm  collects,  irri¬ 
tates,  and  you  cough. 

Pertussin  stimulates  these  glands  to  again 
pour  out  their  natural  moisture.  Sticky  mu¬ 
cus  is  loosened  and  easily  expelled.  Irritation 
goes  away — coughing  is  relieved.  Try  Per¬ 
tussin  at  our  expense.  Use  coupon  below. 


**  PERTUSSIN 

Presctipitian  "moist-throat”  method  of 

free  COUGH  RELIEF 

—  “  Jolj 

Seeck  &  Kade,  Inc.,  440  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin  —  quick ! 

\  Name. _ 

Address _ 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You'll  never  know  how  quickly  ami  easily 
you  can  overcome  coughs  due  to  colds,  until 
you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  gives  you 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for 
your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  the  finest 
thing  you  ever  tried,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
—it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your  syrup  and  you 
have  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will  amaze 
you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
lasts  a  family  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine 
— children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  severe  cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve 
never  seen  its  equal.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  inflamed  membranes,  and  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in 
every  way. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents— by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mall  __ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscor  Cbem.  Wks.  Patchogue, N.Y. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


PATCH  QUILT  PIECES 

Printed.  Plain  Silk,  Rayon,  Assorted,  4  lbs.  $1.00  plus 
postage.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  no  money.  Pay  on  Delivery. 

H.  R1ECKER  ::  ::  1614  Bayview  Ave..  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 


Rural  New-Yorker, 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

333W.30thSt.,N.Y. 


rz 


- -  —  CUT  ME  OUT - 1 

and  mail  me,  with  your  name  nnd  address,  to  Christy.  * 

]I ne.,  2286  Union  St.,  Newark,  New  York.  I  will  brinpryoua  l 
free  sample  of  Cbritity’B  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full  I 
details  how  you  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor-  1 
J  tunity  to  make  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time,  j 
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George  Washington’s 
Favorite  Dishes 

When  Williamsburg  was  the  capital  of 
Virginia  its  inhabitants  were  rich  and 
elegant  and  lived  in  the  grandest  possible 
manner.  Virginia  hospitality  was  famed 
throughout  the  colonies.  Good  food,  at¬ 
tractively  served,  was  the  magnet  which 
drew  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry  and  other  less  famous  folk  to  the 
Travis  House  and  the  St.  George  Tucker 
House — its  two  famous  taverns. 

One  of  Washington’s  favorite  dishes 
was  “cabbage  soup.”  This  is  a  truly 
American  dish  and  is  quite  a  meal  in  it¬ 
self. 

Take  a  firm  white  head  of  young  cab¬ 
bage  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces.  Boil  for 
just  five  minutes  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  if  you  don’t  cover  it,  it  won’t  smell. 
Now  chop  a  great  big  onion  and  simmer 
it  gently  in  thi’ee  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter  until  it  is  golden  in  color.  Shake 
in  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour  and  blend 
well.  Add  a  cup  of  sour  cream,  stirring 
every  minute,  then  gradually,  add  three 
cups  of  soup  stock  and  the  boiled  cabbage. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  thor¬ 
oughly  without  boiling  and  serve  very 
hot. 

Tomato  Meat  Pie  and  Beans  Polent. — 
Another  favorite  combination  of  our  first 
president  may  not  sound  exciting  but  is 
surprisingly  good.  For  the  meat  pie  cover 
the  bottom  of  a  casserole  with  bread 
crumbs  and  a  layer  of  cold~roasted  mut¬ 
ton  (or  lamb)  cut  in  small  pieces.  Over 
the  meat  place  a  layer  of  thick  sliced  to¬ 
matoes.  Then  a  second  layer  of  meat  and 
another  of  tomatoes.  Sprinkle  each  layer 
generously  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover 
the  tomatoes  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake 
the  pie  until  brown  in  a  hot  oven  at  400 
degrees.  If  you  haven’t  ripe  tomatoes  you 
may  use  canned.  Serve  piping  hot  with  : 

Beans  Polent. — Soak  a  quart  of  common 
white  beans  for  at  least  two  hours  and 
then  boil  until  they  are  soft  and  mealy, 
about  three  hours.  Drain  and  season  with 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
mustard,  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of 
peppex*.  Add  1%  tablespoons  of  molasses, 
a  tablespoon  of  vinegar  and  a  tablespoon  j 
of  olive  oil  or  butter.  Toss  the  beans 
ai’ound  a  bit  and  cook  for  10  minutes, 
being  careful  that  they  do  not  scorch. 
When  they  are  quite  dry  they  are  ready 
to  eat,  and  better  beans  you  have  never 
tasted. 

Recipes  for  these  “home-invented”  deli¬ 
cacies  were  carefully  guarded  and  eveiy 
woxxian's  specialty  was  her  own  secret. 
Martha  Washington’s  own  prize  recipe 
was  an  incomparable  pie  which  she  called 
“Carmel  Pie,”  and  in  which  she  used 
her  green  Gage  plum  preserves.  If  you 
are  not  a  green-Gage-plum-pi-eserver  do 
not  worry,  any  preseiwes  you  have  on 
hand  will  do.  The  l'ecipe  which  she  used 
made  two  pies  as  follow :  Cream  a  cup 
of  butter  with  two  cups  of  brown  sugar 
and  stir  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  a 
cup  of  preserves.  A  pinch  of  salt  aixd  a 
teaspoon  of  vanilla,  though  a  modern  ad¬ 
dition,  has  been  found  to  impi’ove  the 
flavoi-.  Stir  the  beaten  egg  whites  in 
last  and  bake  in  two  pastry  shells  (pre¬ 
viously  baked)  for  45  minutes  at  325  de¬ 
grees. 

Apple  axnbi'osial,  another  favorite,  is 
a  delicious  dessert.  To  make  it,  soak  three 
cups  of  dried  apples  in  water  to  cover  for 
three  hours,  and  then  cook  them  with 
enough  water  to  keep  from  buniing.  In 
about  20  minutes  sweeten  to  taste  with 
sugar.  Mash  it  fine  and  when  it  is  smooth 
and  light  beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and 
add  two  cups  of  the  apple  sauce  to  the 
beaten  yolks,  along  with  a  half  cup  of 
melted  butter  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Cook 
in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  until  thick 
and  creamy,  then  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  This  dessert  is  made  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  today  exactly  as  it  was  200 
years  ago. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Silver  Cake”  which  was  served  to 
guests  at  Mount  Veimon.  For  it  you  wash 
one  pound  of  butter  to  free  it  from  salt. 
Pat  dry  with  a  clean  towel.  Cream  thor¬ 
oughly  with  three  cups  of  sifted  sugar 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Sift  four  cups  of 
flour,  three  times.  Whip  14  egg  whites  to 
a  stiff  froth.  Add  the  flour  alternately 
with  the  egg  whites  and  the  flavoring 
which  can  be  either  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla  or  almond  exti’act.  Pour  into  a 
deep  ungreased  pan,  or  tube  pan  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  about  one  hour  and  10 
minutes. 

After  he  had  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington  wrote  to  a  friend,  “I  am 
fixed,  I  believe,  at  this  fine  seat  with  an 
agreeable  consort  for  life,  and  expect  to 
find  more  happiness  than  I  ever  experi¬ 
enced  amidst  a  wide  and  bustling  world.” 
Martha  Washington’s  ability  and  interest 
in  cooking  old  favorites  and  concocting 
new  dishes  contributed  greatly,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  in  making  life  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  pleasant  and  happy. 

KATRINA  PRESTON. 


Delicious  Cake  and  Cooky 
Recipes 

Each  of  us  has  some  recipes  which  she 
enjoys  for  the  particular  result  which  it 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  produce. 
Here  are  a  few  recipes  in  which  I  have 
found  the  ingredients  to  be  in  correct 
proportions  for  the  best  flavor,  texture 
and  appearance.  I  want  to  share  them 
with  you. 

Chocolate  Cake. — Four  squares  bitter 
chocolate,  three  pounds  sugar,  one-fourth 
cup  boiling  water,  one-half  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  1 cups  sugai%  three  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  two  cups  cake  or  pastry 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder  (dou¬ 
ble  acting)  or  three  teaspoons  of  tartrate 
or  calcium  phosphate  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  milk 
(sweet).  Cut  the  chocolate  in  small 
pieces,  add  the  three  pounds  of  sugar  and 
boiling  water  and  melt  over  hot  water, 
stirring  occasionally.  Cream  the  short¬ 
ening,  add  the  sugar  gradually,  creaming 
them  together,  and  stir  in  the  chocolate. 
Separate  the  eggs.  Beat  yolks  and  add. 
Then  add  the  vanilla.  Sift  the  flour  which 
has  been  sifted  once  before  measuring, 
with  the  baking  powder  and  salt,  and  add 
alternately  with  the  milk.  Lastly  fold 
in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  in 
two  layers  (nine-inch  pans)  for  30  min¬ 
utes  at  325  to  350  degrees.  When  cool 
ice  with  white  boiled  frosting. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake.  —  One-half  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  granulated  sugar,  one 
well-beaten  egg,  one  cup  unsweetened  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one 
teaspoon  baking  soda,  one-half  teaspoon 
allspice,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  1%  cups 
sifted  all-purpose  flour,  one  cup  seedless 
raisins.  Cream  the  shortening,  add  the 
sugar  gi'adually,  blending  thoroughly. 
Add  the  well-beaten  egg  and  apple  sauce 
and  mix  well.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
together,  add  to  the  first  mixture,  keep¬ 
ing  a  few  tablespoons  to  flour  the  raisins. 
Add  the  floured  raisins.  Bake  in  a  loaf 
pan  in  a  moderate  oven — 350  degrees — 
for  about  one  hour. 

Lace  Cookies. — One-half  cup  sugar,  one 
egg,  one  teaspoon  melted  butter,  one- 
foixrth  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  rolled 


oats,  one-half  cup  shredded  cocoanut,  one- 
half  cup  coarsely  chopped  nut  meats,  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Mix  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  order  named.  Drop  on  a  cooky 
sheet  and  pinch  into  shape.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350-375  degrees)  for  10  to 
15  minutes.  Makes  about  one  dozen 
cookies. 

Dropped  Rolled  Oats  and  Nut  Cookies. 
— One-half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  one  well-beaten  egg,  four 
tablespoons  milk,  1%  cups  rolled  oats, 
one-third  cup  chopped  seedless  raisins. 
%  cup  chopped  nutmeats,  1%  cups  sifted 
cake  or  pastry  flour,  one-half  teaspoon 
soda,  one-foui’th  teaspoon  nutmeg,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  powdered  cloves,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt.  Cream  together  the  shortening  and 
sugar,  adding  sugar  gradually.  Add  egg 
milk,  rolled  oats,  raisins  and  nutmeats, 
stir  well.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  soda,  spices 
and  salt  and  add  to  the  rolled  oats  mix¬ 
ture  and  beat  thoroughly.  Drop  by  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  on  a  greased  baking  sheet.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350-375  degrees)  for 
15  minutes.  Makes  about  four  dozen 
cookies. 

Of  course  we  are  truly  convinced  that 
the  use  of  standard  measuring  utensils 
and  exactness  in  following  every  detail  in 
the  instructions  and  quantities  of  the 
recipes  each  time  are  decided  essentials 
for  uniform  results. 

Allow  a  butter  cake  to  remain  upright 
in  the  pan  in  which  it  is  baked  for  15 
minutes  before  removing.  This  insures 
greater  volume  and  better  texture. 

J.  c.  M. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Children’s  wool  gloves  at  29c  a  pair  and 
women's  wool  gloves  at  49e  were  among 
the  bargains  seen  lately.  They  were  all 
well  made. 

Collectors  had  a  triple  choice  in  stamp 
packets  at  79  cents  each. 

Towel  racks,  usually  at  $1.69,  were  at 
$1.49.  This  new  and  attractive  bar  could 
be  attached  to  your  old  bar,  thus  saving 
space  in  your  bathroom.  All  chrome  and 
rust-resistant,  sixe  IS  inches. 

Pro-Curler,  the  new  bob-pin  automatic 


hair  curler  is  comfortable,  economical  and 
easy  to  operate.  With  directions  so  clearly 
illustrated,  it  is  fun  to  use  this  little 
gadget  that  insures  a  charming  coiffure  in 
a  very  short  time.  It  is  found  in  all  large 
department  stores — Pro-Curler  and  two 
packs  of  bob-pins  complete  at  $1. 

We  are  generally  attracted  to  the  coun¬ 
ters  where  appai’ei  for  girls  is  displayed, 
but  this  time  we  are  mentioning  the  good- 
looking  sweatei-s  for  boys  at  $1.69.  All- 
wool,  in  bright  colors,  solid  or  striped; 
navy,  crimson,  blue  heather  and  brown. 
Sizes  6  to  12. 

Do  you  need  an  album  that  is  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  to  keep  the  snapshots  taken 
on  various  trips  so  that  you  can  have 
them  to  exhibit  to  friends?  They  range 
in  all  sizes  and  prices  from  98e  and 
have  an  attractive  and  durable  leather 
cover. 


Stewed  Calf’s  Head 

Wash  the  head  in  several  waters,  and 
taking  out  the  brains,  set  them  by  in  a 
cool  place.  Tie  the  head  in  a  floured 
cloth  and  boil  it  two  hours  in  hot  water 
slightly  salted.  Wash  the  brains  care¬ 
fully,  picking  out  all  the  bits  of  skin  and 
membrane,  cleansing  them  over  and  over 
until  they  are  perfectly  white.  Then  stew 
in  just  enough  water  to  cover  them.  Take 
them  out,  mash  smooth  with  the  back  of 
a  wooden  spoon,  and  add  gradually,  that 
it  may  not  lump,  a  small  teacup  of  the 
water  in  which  the  head  is  boiled.  Season 
writh  chopped  parsley,  a  pinch  of  sage, 
pepper,  salt  and  powdered  cloves,  with  a 
great  spoonful  of  butter.  Set  it  over  the 
fire  to  simmer  in  a  saucepan  until  you  are 
ready.  When  the  head  is  tender,  take  it 
up  and  drain  very  dry.  Score  the  top,  and 
rub  it  well  over  with  melted  butter; 
dredge  with  flour  and  set  it  in  the  oven 
to  brown.  Or,  you  can  use  beaten  egg 
and  cracker  crumbs  in  place  of  the  butter 
and  flour.  When  you  serve  the  head, 
pour  the  gravy  over  it. 

Never  skin  a  calf’s  head.  Scald  as  you 
would  that  of  a  pig.  A  little  lye  in  the 
water  will  remove  the  hair — as  will  also 
pounded  rosin,  applied  before  it  is  put 
into  the  water.  H.  E.  holmes. 


^  S>- 


"\  like  these  recipes 
that  suggest  new  uses 
for  my  canned  fruit 
and  berries."  ‘  i 


BLACKBERRY  SHORTCAKE 


When  the  cold  winds  of  winter  toss  snow 
against  the  window  panes,  what  could  be 
more  delicious  than  shortcake  made  with 
those  big,  luscious  blackberries  (or  logan¬ 
berries)  that  you  picked  and  canned  last 
summer!  The  recipe  is  in  your  bag  of 
Pillsbury’s  Best. 

In  every  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  there 
is  a  folder  of  recipes  —  the  kind  every 
woman  wants !  They’re  practical  and  in¬ 
expensive —  yet  they  make  attractive,  deli- 
ciousfoods.  And  the  flour  itself  means  better 
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baking  for  less  money. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  never  causes 
a  baking  failure,  because  it 
is  a  “balanced”  flour,  made 
from  a  blend  of  wheats 
specially  selected  to  work 
perfectly  in  all  kinds  of  baking.  Try  it  the 
next  time  you  bake. 

While  Pillsbury’s  Best  may  cost  a  little  more 
per  sack  .’.  .  it  actually  costs  less  per  baking. 
And  it’s  a  real  pleasure  to  use  it — Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  so  fine,  so  good,  so  dependable. 
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Hooray /  a  letter  from 
SALLY'  HOPE  SHE'S  GOING 

to  the  dance  with  me*  / 


OH-OH:  SHE  SAYS  SHE 
NEVER  WANTS  TO  SEE 
ME  AGAIN/  WELL--- 
JUST  THE  SAME  —  I'M 
GOING  TO  HAVE  A  TALK 
WITH  THAT  GIRL/  > 


WELL  — IF  YOU'D  DO  AS  “THE 
DOCTOR  SAID  YOU  WOULDN'T 
FEEL  BAD --OR  BE  SO  CROSS 
AND  MEAN  ALL  THE  TIME  f  y 


HE  SAID  COFFEE 
NERVES  CAUSED  \ 
YOUR  HEADACHES  * 
AND  SLEEPLESSNESS- 
TOLD  YOU  TO  QUIT 
COFFEE  FOR  30  DAYS 
AND  DRINK  POSTUM 
INSTEAD.  WHY  Y 
DON'T  YOU  r-~Z  s 
DO  IT®-^-— 

OH , " 
f  (  ALLRIGHT- 
\  VI  WILL/ 


^  •  YEP— 
SWITCHING  To 
POSTUM  SURE  1 
DID  HER  A  M 
WORLD  OF  '$> 
GOOD  /  . 


SHE'S  BEEN  A  ‘T 
CHANGED  WOMAN 
SINCE  SHE  GOT  . 
RID  OF  HER 
HEADACHES  XS 
AND  ‘  7 

SLEEPLESSNESS'; 


Ont.)  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  give  Postum  a  fair 
trial ...  drink  it  for  the 
full  30  days! 

Postum  contains  no 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK--* 

if  switching  To  Postum 
DOESN'T  HELP  YOU  /  , 


IF  YOU  ARE  one  of  those  who  cannot 
safely  drink  coffee... try  Postum’s 
30-day  test.  Buy  a  can  of  Postum  and 
drink  it  instead  of  coffee  for  one  full 
month.  If,  after  30  days,  you  do  not 
feel  better ,  return  the  top  of  the  Pos¬ 
tum  container  to  General  Foods,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  refund  the  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage!  (If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  General  Foods,  Ltd.,  Cobourg, 


caffein.  It  is  simply  whole  wheat  and 
bran,  roasted  and  slightly  sweetened. 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms , . .  Postum 
cereal,  the  kind  you  boil  or  percolate 
...and  Instant  Postum,  made  instantly 
in  the  cup.  It  is  economical,  easy  to 
make  and  delicious.  You  may  miss 
coffee  at  first,  but  after  30  days,  you’li 
love  Postum  for  its  own  rich,  full-bod¬ 
ied  flavor.  A  General  Foods  Product. 

(This  offer  expires  Dec.  31, 1937,) 


Copr.  1937,  King:  Features  Syndicate,  G.  F.  Corp,  Licensee 


Chic  For  Every  Age 

4237  —  Slimming  Panel  Style  for  Morning. 
Designed  for  sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36  requires 
yds.  36-in.  fabric.  Fifteen  cents. 

4283  —  Tots  Adore  a  Princess  Coat  Frock. 
Designed  for  sizes  2  to  10.  Size  6  requires 
214  yds.  36-in.  fabric.  Fifteen  cents. 

4294  —  A  Joy  to  Behold  in  Colorful 
Print.  Designed  for  sizes  14  to  20  and 
32  to  42.  Size  16  requires  3>4  yds  39- 
m  fabric.  Fifteen  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Cherry- Walnut  Pie 

Although  February  is  the  shortest 
month  in  the  year  it  contains  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  holidays.  First,  we  ob¬ 
serve  Lincoln's  birthday  on  February  12 
— then  to  the  delight  of  every  child  comes 
an  old  favorite — St.  Valentine's  Day  on 
February  14.  Last,  hut  not  least,  in  this 
month  of  holidays,  we  observe  the  memory 
of  George  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
country.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  observance  of  Washington’s  birthday 
is  one  of  the  few  which  was  not  delayed 
until  after  his  death.  Washington  was 
a  guest  at  many  banquets  and  gatherings 
in  honor  of  his  birthday  given  by  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  in  his  late  years. 

The  gracious  and  lavish  hospitality 
characterized  in  the  life  of  the  late  seven¬ 
teen  hundreds  is  often  expressed  today  in 
the  celebration  we  plan  for  the  memory 
of  George  Washington,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  Most  every  housewife  has  her  own 
recipe  for  cherry  pie,  hut  here  is  one 
which  is  sure  to  win  new  favor  with  you 
and  your  family.  The  texture  is  differ¬ 
ent,  and  there's  no  chance  for  the  juice  to 
run  out  as  it  so  often  does  in  the  best  of 
well  ordered  pie  baking.  The  combination 
of  cherries,  black  walnuts,  and  that  small 
dash  of  cinnamon  does  the  trick  to  i>er- 
fection. 

Cherry-Walnut  Pic. — Two  cups  pitted 
red  cherries  (or  one  No.  2  can),  1)4  cups 
sugar,  1)4  cups  cherry  juice,  one  table¬ 
spoon  plain  gelatin,  one-half  cup  cold 
water,  one-half  cup  broken  nut  meats 
(black  walnuts  preferred),  dash  of  cin¬ 
namon,  one-half  pint  whipped  cream. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water. 
Heat  the  sugar  and  cherry  juice  and  cin¬ 
namon  to  the  boiling  point,  stir  to  make 
sure  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  the 
soaked  gelatin  to  the  hot  juice  and  al¬ 
low  to  set  in  a  cold  place  until  a  soft, 
quivery  jelly  is  formed.  Carefully  fold 
in  the  cherries  and  broken  black  walnut 
meats  so  that  they  remain  in  suspension. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  cold,  crisp,  fresh¬ 
ly  baked  pie  shell  and  allow  it  to  become 
firm  before  topping  with  whipped  cream. 
This  recipe  will  fill  a  nine-inch  pie  shell. 


Tennessee  Griddle  Cakes 

One  quart  meal,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  two  ounces  fresh  but¬ 
ter,  four  eggs,  one  pint  milk. 

Sift  the  meal  in  a  mixing  pan,  add  the 
flour  and  salt.  Warm  the  milk  in  a  small 
pot  hut  do  not  let  it  boil.  When  it  be¬ 
gins  to  simmer  take  it  off  and  put  in  the 
butter.  Stir  until  the  butter  is  dissolved. 
Then  stir  into  the  meal  a  little  at  a  time 
and  let  cool.  Beat  the  eggs  light.  When 
mixture  is  cool,  add  them  gradually  to  the 
mixture,  stirring  the  whole  very  rapidly. 
It  must  he  a  light  mixture  that  will 
spread  easily  and  may  require  more  milk. 

Have  ready  a  hot  griddle,  grease  with 
butter  tied  in  a  clean  cloth.  Pour  on  a 
large  ladle  full  of  the  hatter.  When  cake 
has  browned  turn  it  and  brown  on  the 
other  side ;  place  oil  a  hot  plate,  grease 
the  griddle  again  and  continue  until 
you  have  three  or  four  ready  to  send  to 
the  table  for  a  beginning.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Homework  That’s  Fun 


PATTERN  NO.  109S 


How  would  you  like  not  one.  hut  seven 
kittens  in  your  kitchen?  Think  liow 
they’ll  transform  an  otherwise  dull  set  of 
dish  towels  into  something  gay,  charming 
and  fun  to  use,  just  with  simple  em¬ 
broidery  and  floss  of  varied  colors.  Fun- 
for  child  or  grown-up  to  stitch,  these  8- 
to-the-inch  crossstitch  motifs  are  liveliest 
in  gay  colors.  Pattern  1098  contains  u 
transfer  pattern  of  seven  motifs  averag¬ 
ing  5%ic8  inches;  material  requirements: 
illustrations  of  all  stitches  needed ;  color 
suggestions.  Price  10  cents. 


PATTERN  NO.  577G 


Like  to  add  a  hit  of  real  distinction  to  tea 
or  dining-table  when  you  entertain? 
Crocheted  lace,  with  the  loveliness  of 
this,  is  the  “last  word”  in  smart  table¬ 
setting,  and  easy  to  crochet  in  spare  time. 
Very  simple — these  exquisite  medallions 
(their  inspiration  a  snow  crystal).  The 
“key”  medallion  (5)4  inches  in  size)  is 
easily  repeated  and  joined  to  form  a 
cloth,  spread,  scarf  or  set  of  doilies.  Pat¬ 
tern  5776  contains  complete  instructions 
for  making  the  medallion  shown ;  ail  il¬ 
lustration  of  it  and  of  all  stitches  used ; 
material  requirements.  Ten  cents. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


The  Victim  of  Sinus  Trouble 


A  sinus  is  “a  hollow  cavity,  recess  or 
pocket,  a  cavity  within  a  bone.”  There 
are  several  sinuses  in  the  human  body. 
Each  is  named  according  to  the  bone 
which  makes  the  hollow.  Thus  the  doc¬ 
tor  will  sjxeak  of  the  “frontal  sinus,” 
located  in  the  frontal  bone  of  the  head 
right  over  the  eye,  and  communicating 
with  the  nose.  All  sinuses  into  which 
germs  may  pass  from  the  nose  are  liable 
to  infection  when  a  person  has  a  cold  in 
the  head. 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  sinus  so  the  disease  is  called 
“sinusitis.”  (As  explained  in  this  column 
before,  an  ending  as  “itis”  indicates  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  affected  part.)  Now 
this  inflammation  causes  the  tissues  to 
swell  and  makes  that  “filled  up”  feeling 
which  is  experienced.  The  inflammation 
in  turn  results  in  an  excessive  secretion 
of  moisture,  some  of  which  may  be  blown 
out  through  the  nose,  while  some  may 
pass  into  the  ears  or  drop  down  into  the 
throat.  Pus  may  be  formed  and  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  blood  stream  to  other  parts 
of  the  body  which  in  turn  may  become  in¬ 
fected. 

Sinusitis  is  a  loathesome  disease  be¬ 
cause  it  causes  the  victim  to  spend  much 
time  blowing  his  nose  and  clearing  his 
throat.  It  makes  his  breath  offensive, 
and  often  brings  about  a  changed  tone  of 
voice.  It  is  a  dangerous  disease  because 
of  the  many  other  infections  which  may 
develop,  such  as  mastoiditis,  kidney  trou¬ 
ble,  heart  trouble,  arthritis  and  rheuma¬ 
tism.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  difficult  to 
cure  because  of  the  inaccessability  of  the 
affected  parts. 

What  would  make  a  person  suspect  he 
had  sinus  trouble?  (1)  A  headache  which 
starts  late  in  the  morning  or  about  noon, 
increases  in  severity  to  a  certain  point, 
then  begins  to  diminish  and  ends  just 
before  evening  sets  in.  This  pain  is  often 
mistaken  for  neuralgia  of  the  face  or  the 
forehead.  (2)  An  awareness  of  mucus 
dropping  down  into  the  throat  when 
there  seems  to  be  no  head  cold.  (3)  Sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  cold  air  and  an  inclination 
to  cough  or  sneeze  without  any  really 
good  excuse.  (4)  A  tendency  to  “catch 
cold”  easily.  (5)  The  persistence  of  what 
seems  to  he  a  "cold  in  the  head”  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  or  months. 

What  should  a  person  with  these  symp¬ 
toms  do?  Consult  a  good  physician,  pref¬ 
erably  a  specialist  in  nose  and  throat  dis¬ 
eases.  Why  a  specialist?  Because  he 
has  become  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
branch  of  his  chosen  profession  to  make 
an  extensive  study  of  it,  and  he  will  be 
more  apt  to  know  about  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  and  newest  methods  of  treatment. 
He  also  will  he  apt  to  have  in  his  office  in¬ 
struments  for  examining  the  sinuses  that 
a  general  practitioner  would  not  be  like¬ 
ly  to  have.  There  are,  however,  some 
general  practitioners  who  are  excellent 
for  nose  and  throat  care,  so  the  patient 
will  have  to  decide  which  one  to  consult 
first. 

It  is  very  important  that  some  excellent 
doctors  be  seen  because  if  neglected,  sinu¬ 
sitis  can  cause  some  very  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  It  not  infrequently  paves  the  way 


for  deafness  may  affect  the  vision. 

Dr.  William  Brady,  in  his  book  “Per¬ 
sonal  Health”  goes  so  far  as  to  say  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  sinus,  “Some¬ 
times  the  inflammation  becomes  purulent 
(pus  producing),  and  that  is  a  serious 
state  of  affairs  demanding  surgical  re¬ 
lief,  because  of  the  danger  of  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  meningeal  covering  of  the 
brain,  (meningitis)  or  the  brain  itself 
(brain  abscess).” 

But  what  can  the  doctor  do?  That 
will  depend  upon  what  condition  the  nose 
is  found  to  be  in.  It  may  be  he  will  rec¬ 
ommend  the  use  at  home  of  an  infra-red 
lamp.  These  are  not  expensive,  not  dif¬ 
ficult  nor  dangerous  to  use  (provided  they 
are  not  placed  so  near  the  skin  as  to  cause 
a  superficial  burn),  and  are  very  effective 
because  the  penetrating  heat  which  they 
give  off  helps  dry  up  the  secretions  and 
relieves  the  congestion  present. 

Now  infra-red  lamps  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  ultra-violet  ones.  The  doctor 
will  tell  the  patient,  if  he  advises  its 
use,  exactly  what  kind  to  buy.  He  may 
also  recommend  taking  rhinitis  tablets  as 
soon  as  an  exacerbation  (increase  in 
symptoms)  occurs.  Rhinitis  tablets  con¬ 
tain  camphor  and  some  other  ingredients 
which  tend  to  dry  up  nasal  secretions. 
But  they  must  not  be  taken  without  the 
doctor's  permission  since  they  affect  some 
people  adversely. 

If  one  afflicted  with  chronic  sinus  trou¬ 
ble  can  lie  for  long  hours  in  the  sunshine 
or  can  engage  in  outdoor  sports  such  as 
tennis  or  golf  when  the  sun  is  near 
enough  to  the  earth  to  be  of  benefit,  re¬ 
lief  from  the  condition  may  be  found. 
But  even  if  a  victim  can  spend  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  South  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
he  will  have  to  take  his  sun  treatments 
with  care.  For  sudden  exposure  to  the 
sun's  warm  rays  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  if  the  exposure  is  for  too  long  a 
time. 

So  the  sufferer  from  sinusitis  should 
go  to  a  doctor.  If  the  doctor  finds  treat¬ 
ments  necessary,  these  should  by  all 
means  be  taken.  The  writer  knows  a 
patient  who  travels  more  than  200  miles 
every  Summer  to  come  to  New  York  and 
have  a  certain  nose  and  throat  specialist 
give  him  a  series  of  treatments  which  help 
his  body  build  up  resistance  to  colds 
which  inevitably  lead  on  to  a  serious  sinus 
condition. 

The  writer  herself  has  had  numerous 
operations  on  her  nose — pieces  of  bone 
cut  away;  polypii  (little  nasal  tumors) 
removed ;  sinuses  opened  and  drained,  all 
to  good  effect.  So  if  a  competent  doctor — 
a  nose  and  throat  specialist,  for  instance 
— recommends  that  such  steps  be  taken, 
the  patient  should  by  all  means  follow 
the  physician's  advice.  It  is  foolish  and 
futile  to  refuse  to  have  thorough  exami¬ 
nations  and  tests  made.  X-rays  taken  and 
other  scientific  data  gathered  for  only  in 
this  way  can  a  doctor  determine  the  exact 
condition  of  the  individual  seeking  aid. 

Yes,  of  course  it  costs  money;  ill  health 
is  always  expensive.  An  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  indeed  worth  a  pound  of  cure !  In 
our  last  issue  we  discussed  the  prevention 
of  sinus  trouble,  beulah  France,  r.n. 


Meat  Dishes 

The  problem  of  how  to  serve  the  meat 
today  is  one  most  housewives  must  solve 
daily.  These  will  help  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Spiced  Pot  Roast  With  Prunes. — Four 
pounds  of  round  bone  pot  roast  of  beef, 
one-half  pound  of  washed  prunes,  one- 
third  cup  vinegar  made  up  to  one  pint  of 
water,  six  cloves,  one-eighth  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice,  one-eighth  teaspoon  ginger  and  two 
cups  cooked  noodles.  Flour  the  roast  and 
brown  thoroughly  on  all  sides  in  hot  lard. 
Add  salt  and  spices,  cover  with  water  and 
vinegar  and  allow  to  simmer  very  slowly 
for  21/4  hours  in  a  covered  pot  roast  ket¬ 
tle.  Add  washed  prunes  and  cook  another 
1*4  hours. 

California  Chicken.  —  One  pound 
ground  lamb,  one-fourth  pound  ground 
pork,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  one  tablespoon  chopped 
green  pepper,  one-fourth  cup  grated  pine¬ 
apple,  drained.  Combine  all  ingredients 
and  shape  like  a  chicken  leg  around  a 
wooden  skewer.  Roll  in  bread  crumbs. 
Cornflakes  can  be  used  instead  of  bread 
crumbs.  Let  stand  30  minutes  in  ice 
box  or  cool  place.  Brown  in  hot  fat,  re¬ 
duce  temperature  and  cover  closely.  Let 
cook  slowly  for  45  minutes.  Before  serv¬ 
ing  place  olives  on  ends  of  skewers. 

Stuffed  Steak. — Two  cups  boiled  rice, 
two  tablespoons  chopped  parsley,  1*4 


pounds  of  either  round  or  flank  steak,  one 
teaspoon  of  onion  juice,  and  paprika. 
Combine  the  rice  and  seasonings.  Pound 
the  steak  until  thin,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
spread  with  a  layer  of  rice  stuffing  three- 
fourths  inch  thick.  Roll  and  shape.  Place 
in  a  deep  oven  dish.  Add  enough  hot  wa¬ 
ter  to  come  up  one-half  inch  in  pan.  Cov¬ 
er,  cook  in  moderate  oven.  Remove  the 
cover  to  brown  and  thicken  the  stock  to 
serve  as  gravy. 

Hot  Tamale  Pie. — Six  cups  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  two  cups  cornmeal,  two  tablespoons 
cooking  fat,  one  pound  hamburger,  one 
onion  chopped,  one-half  green  pepper 
chopped,  two  cups  canned  tomatoes,  salt 
and  pepper  and  chili  powder.  Sift  the 
cornmeal  slowly  into  rapidly  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  stirring  constantly.  Cook  15  minutes. 
Brown  hamburger,  onion  and  green  pep¬ 
per  in  hot  fat.  Add  tomatoes.  Season  to 
taste.  Simmer  10  minutes.  Fill  well- 
oiled  baking  pan  with  alternate  layers  of 
cornmeal  mush  and  meat  mixture.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  of  400  degrees  for  20  minutes. 

Baked  Ham. — One  slice  of  ham  one 
inch  thick.  Thickly  sliced  apples,  brown 
sugar  and  butter.  Place  the  ham  in  a 
shallow  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with  sugar, 
and  cover  with  a  two-inch  layer  of  apples. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Dot  with  butter. 
Cover.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  of  400  de¬ 
grees  for  one  hour  or  until  tender.  Un¬ 
cover  and  brown.  mbs.  e.  b. 
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J’RESH  running  water  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet 
-  in  barns  and  outbuildings  as  well  as  in  the 
home!  What  comfort  and  convenience  it 
brings.  How  it  speeds  and  lightens  countless 
tasks  — -  how  it  protects  and  sanitizes.  Even 
livestock  responds  with  increased  production. 
Y  et  all  these  advantages  vanish  if  the  water 
ceases  to  flow.  That  is  why  the  absolute  re¬ 
liability  of  MYERS  Water  Systems  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  you.  A  MYERS  is  built  to  last. 
You  can  count  on  it  to  deliver  water  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  per  gallon.  Models  for 
operation  by  hand,  windmill,  gasoline  engine 
or  electricity.  Styles  and  sizes  to  fit  all  needs; 
for  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Write  for  interest¬ 
ing  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Backed  by  Sixty-seven  Years  of  Experience 


Sixty-seven  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing  water 
supply  equipment  lies  behind  every  MYERS  pump. 
Three  generations  of  American  farmers  have  testified  to 
the  quality  of  MYERS  products.  Today  the  MYERS 
line  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Besides  Water  Systems  to  meet  all  conditions, 
it  includes  Hand  Pumps  of  every  wanted  style;  Self- 
Oiling  Power  Pumps;  Pump  Jacks;  Sump  Pumps  for 
cellar  drainage;  Centrifugal  Pumps;  and  Spray  Pumps 
of  all  kinds  from  small  hand  outfits  to  the  largest  power 
rigs.  Consult  your  local  MYERS  dealer  on  all  pump 
problems.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  of  any  items  that  interest  you. 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

840  N.  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders  Since  1870“ 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Water  Systems . □ 

Hand  Pumps . □  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Power  Pumps . □  840  °ran8e  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pump  Jacks  . n  Send  information  on  items  checked 

Sump  Pumps . □  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Centrifugal  Pumps . □ 

Hand  Sprayers . □  JsJame 

Power  Sprayers . □ 

Hay  Unloading  Tools . □ 

Door  Hangers . □  Address  _ _ _ _ 


Take  Off  Your  Hat  Jf 

- '  To  The  NJi 

MYERS 

PUMPS  -  WATER  SYSTEMS  -  HAY  TOOt-S  -  DOOR  HAN6CTMI 
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MEMORY  VERSE 
Deep  Night 

Deep  night,  like  a  long  silence: 

The  water  is  a  pool  of  gray  metal. 
Turning  dark  on  the  farther  shore. 
Turning  black  where  the  tall  trees 
Shadow  their  reflection. 

The  motionless  sky 
Shines  with  stars. 

Like  fireflies  against  a  curtain. 

Gray  curtain  without  a  moon. 

Blue-gray  curtain  lighted  by  stars. 

The  warm  air  is  very  still. 

There  is  a  fragrance  of 
Water  meeting  earth. 

There  is  a  fragrance  of 
Leaves  that  whisper. 

Deep  night,  like  a  long  silence. 

Holding  me  close. 

— W.  B.  Stoekbridge. 
Taken  from  1932  Bookfellow  Anthology.  Sent 
by  Marcus  Christopher  (14),  New  York. 


■ ran 


DRAWN  BY  RAYMOND  ARNOLD,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  Nineteen-thirty-seven  is 
here  and  many  people  are  making  resolutions,  in¬ 
cluding  me.  All  last  year  I  didn’t  drink  a  drop 
of  coffee  and  I’m  not  going  to  this  year  either! 

Wasn’t  Ruth  Clark’s  “Christmas  Star”  splen¬ 
did.?  I  -wish  all  of  you  Our  Pagers  a  Happy 
New  Year. — Adella  McKay  (13),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  just  subscribed  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  have  received  a  few 
copies.  I  am  very  interested  in  Our  Page.  I 
have  alwavs  liked  drawing  and  it  is  a  great 
hobby  of  mine.  We  were  never  taught  drawing 
in  school. 

I  would  like  to  receive  letters  from  Our 
Pagers.  I  am  18  years  old  and  live  in  a  small 
farm  town  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  and  only  eight  miles  above  Northamp¬ 
ton,  were  Coolidge  lived.  —  Bernice  Bickford 
(18),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  read  Our  Page  for 
ouite  some  time  and  enjoy  reading  the  poems 
and  looking  at  the  drawings.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  drawing.  I  have  a  few  hobbies 
among  which  is  stamp,  song  and  post-card  col¬ 
lecting. — Grace  Vincent  (13),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  certainly  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  Our  Page  each  month.  I  am  interested  in 
picture  clipping,  bicycling  and  ice  skating.  I 
am  14  years  old  and  a  freshman  in  high  school. 
I  would  like  to  receive  letters  from  boys  and 
girls  telling  me  their  hobbies  and  favorite  recre¬ 
ation.— Alice  Bintz  (14),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  hope  that  you  have  all  had 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  are  ready  to  start  the 
New  Y'ear  right.  Don’t  you  think  that  Our 
Page  is  coming  along  fine  and  think  that  we 

ought  to  try  and  make  it  better?  It  was  a  great 

honor  to  see  my  letter  published  and  hope  more 

of  you  have  the  same  feeling  as  I  have  toward 

Our  Page. — Sylvia  LaFountain  (13),  New  York. 


SEEN  IN  LONDON 

IN  THE  PARK— 

She  stood,  small  and  red-headed,  on  the  gravel 
path,  and  round  her  flocked  pigeons  and  spar¬ 
rows.  One  alighted  boldly  on  her  head,  while 
the  others  cheerfully  gleaned  such  seeds  as  fell 
between  her  fingers.  She  was  thin,  with  that 
bony  look  that  sometimes  comes  to  a  child  of 
eight,  and  her  skin  had  that  creamy  pallor  often 
characterizing  the  auburn-haired.  Her  coat  was 
open,  revealing  a  drab  frock  pinned  carelessly  at 
the  neck.  Her  little, .  poignant  throat  rose  urgent¬ 
ly  from  it,  as  she  pursed  her  lips  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  feed  a  pigeon  from  them.  The  bird 
blinked  and  gently  took  the  seed.  Elated,  the 
child  turned  to  her  mother  for  more. 

The  two  park-keepers  were  watching  her  with 
interest,  and  we  stood  by,  too,  while  the  little 
enchantress  turned  again,  graciously  extending 
her  generous  palms. 

Nervously  pecking  at  a  seed,  the  pigeon 
poised  itself  as  if  half  determined  to  fly.  It 
stayed  for  the  merest  instant,  in  that  exquisitely 
graceful  pose  of  birds  just  alighting  or  about 
to  fly.  Unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  food 
it  dropped  its  wings  rocking  on  fragile  claws. 
PORTERS— 

The  taxi  draws  up  in  the  station  yard  and  a 
porter  comes  sluggishly  forward.  Two  stately 
women  emerge,  motioning  to  their  luggage, 
which  consists  of  two  large  suitcases.  A  normal 
man  might  carry  them,  but  being  an  English 
porter,  this  one  does  not.  Gazing  hopelessly  at 
them  for  a  long  second,  he  turns  sadly  away 
for  a  trolley.  With  the  cases  settled  upon  it,  he 
follows  the  passengers,  back  bent  and  head 
drooping,  like  a  fat,  unwilling  beetle. 

As  he  settles  them  in  their  carriage,  however, 
a  calculating  gleam  comes  into  his  eye.  His 
actions  are  more  alert  and  more  officious.  A  tip 
slips  into  his  hand,  which  flies  to  his  cap. 

As  lie  paces  the  short  space  from  platform  to 
vard,  he  begins  to  run  down  like  a  mechanical 
doll.  By  the  time  he  reaches  his  goal,  life  has 
apparently  left  him. 

He  leans,  his  eyes  dull,  against  a  drab  wall. 
His  cap  is  far  back  on  his  head  and  his  coat 
needs  brushing.  His  trousers  are  baggy  and  his 
knees  inside  them  always  bent. 

A  taxi  draws  up  to  the  station  yard.  A  porter 
comes  sluggishly  forward  —  Kathleen  Carew, 
England. 


DRAWN  BY  ELSPETH  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 


Winter 

Winter  comes  in  quite  a  hurry. 

Fluttering  snowflakes  in  a  flurry. 

Down  they  come  faster,  faster 
Covering  white  the  field  and  pasture. 
Freezing  fast  the  creeks  and  rivers 
Making  the  old  folks  have  the  shivers. 
Snow  is  very  white  and  clean, 

And  the  cold  is  very  keen. 

Then  Jack  Frost  likes  to  nip 
Our  ears  and  toes  and  fingertips. 

And  the  young  folks  are  saying: 

“Winter  is  here,  let’s  all  go  sleighing!” 

— Grace  Vincent  (13),  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  WESLEY  HERWIG  (17),  CONNECTICUT 


THE  CREEK  IN  WINTER  —  ROBERT 
STERNS  (10),  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


DAISY  —  BY  LENA  MILLER  (17), 
NEW  YORK 


February  1 3, 1037 

A  Nautical  Soliliquy 

Out  of  the  harbor — into  the  sea, 

That  ship  goes  on  most  merrily. 

It  sails  and  sails  along  its  course — 

Driven  by  some  subtle  force — 

On  on  on. 

Let  not  some  grim  fate  intervene, 

Nor  be  there  dangers  unforseen 
To  fill  the  sailors  hearts  with  fear 
Or  take  away  some  life  held  dear — 

As  it  sails  on. 

Oh!  let  that  ship  sail  on,  and  when 
’Tis  safely  harbored  here  again. 

Let  not  some  foul  gale  stir  its  sails— 

But  calm  the  storms  and  noisy  wails — 

Its  work  is  done! 

— Dorothy  Auclair  (10),  Massachusetts. 


A  Student  Laments 

Julius  Caesar, 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me — 

Thou  greatest  of  Roman  men. 

Thou  soldier,  politician  and  man  of  letters, 
Tall  and  slight  in  person, 

Features  of  the  most  refined — 

Art  thou  not  content 
To  have  lived  thine  own  life. 

Without  burdening  thy  posterity 
With  commentaries  of  Latin  compositions? 
— Eleanor  R.  Hamm  (1G),  New  Y'ork. 


Frost 

Out  of  my  window,  I  saw  this  morning. 

Jack  Frost  had  been  here  without  giving  warning 
And  having  finished  his  mischief  and  left  in  the 
night, 

He’s  hiding  away  to  laugh  at  the  sight. 

The  long  watering  troughs  down  at  the  barn 
Are  covered  with  white  coats  of  arms. 

No  more  we  see  will  Johnny  and  me 
Sail  our  wee  boats  on  that  make-believe  sea. 

The  green-leafed  plant  Ma  placed  in  my  room. 
Used  to  be  stately  and  was  soon  ready  to  bloom. 
But  since  Jack  Frost  has  been  visiting  around. 
Its  black  trembling  branches  fall  limp  to  the 
ground. 

— Effie  Ott,  Maryland. 

An  Acrostic  on  January 

January  is  the  month  of  fun, 

Around  the  snow  the  children  run. 

Nothing  stops  their  merry  moods, 

Unless  it’s  eating  tempting  foods. 

Ask  a  child  which  he  likes  best — 

Ripened  Summer  days  or  jest — 

Yummy  Winter,  with  “not  rest.” 

— Anna  Pactzold  (17),  New  Jersey. 


DRAWN  BY  V.  BOSS.  NEW  YORK 

All  letters  intended  for  persons  whose  names 
on  Our  Page  or  under  this  heading  must  be 
stamped  and  sealed  with  the  name  of  the  person 
for  whom  they  are  intended  written  on  the  en 
velope.  LTnstamj>ed  letters  Will  not  be  mailed. 

Harriet  Butler  (16),  New  Jersey:  Martha  Mal- 
cein  (15),  Connecticut:  Alice  Bintz  (14),  New 
York;  Rosamond  Grow  (14).  Vermont:  Jean 
Waters  (15),  Connecticut:  Bernice  Bickford 
(18),  Massachusetts:  Mary  Hunt  (15),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


DRAWN  BY  LLOYD  O’REE,  NEW  YORK 


Life  is  so  full  of  opportunities!  New  Year’s 
Day  proverbially  is  the  day  for  turning  over  a 
new  leaf.  Think  of  the  shining  clean  pages  of 
the  coming  year  for  you  to  write  upon.  It  is 
not  unlike  Our  Page  which  is  a  diary  or  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  progress  through  all  the.  past  year. 
Remember  the  saying  of  George  Eliot,  “It  is 
never  too  late  to  be  what  you  might  have  been.” 
Take  the  opportunity  that  Our  Page  offers  you. 

Success  never  comes  easily  to  anyone.  It  takes 
courage,  faith  and  self  confidence.  No  one  you 
will  find,  will  agree  upon  the  definition  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Every  successful  person  has  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  He  has  to  have  faith  in  himself 
because  he  can  never  accomplish  more  than  he 
believes  that  he  can.  His  courage  drives  him 
to  do  the  things  that  have  not  been  done  before 
and  that  he  knows  he  can  do.  He  must  have 
faith  in  his  fellow  man.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  the  person  who  helps  you  most  is  the 
one  who  has  the  most  faith  in  you? 

Were  you  ever  near  a  friend  whose  confidence 
and  faitli  in  you  filled  you  with  a  feeling  that 
you  could  do  great  things  along  your  chosen 
line?  Our  Page  is  your  friend.  You  all  have 
your  chosen  field  drawing,  writing  and  poetry, 
so  why  not  fill  its  pages  with  the  best  that  is  in 
you.  You  may  not  meet  with  success  the  first 
time  but  have  courage,  believe  in  yourself  and 
try  to  fill  your  own  special  place  in  this  world. 

We  have  some  very  fine  artists  on  Our  Page 
and  only  their  courage  and  faitli  in  themselves 
has  put  them  where  they  are  and  they  are  bound 
to  be  some  of  the  great  people  of  tomorrow. 

Don’t  you  feel  the  very  joy  and  strength  in 
the  air?  Nineteen-thirty-six  has  closed  one 
volume  of  our  life  and  nineteen-thirty-seven  has 
opened  another. 

Temperamental  February  brings  the  first  faint 
stirrings  of  Spring  along  with  her  blowing  bliz¬ 
zards.  In  this  month  we  celebrate  the  birthdays 
of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Don’t  forget  St.  Valentine  and  last  but  not  least 
the  lowly  ground-hog  who  comes  forth  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  weather. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  W.  30tb 
St..  New  Y’ork.  Contributions  are  welcome  al 
any  time  but  those  received  later  than  that  date 
must  be  held  over  until  next  month. 
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DRAWN  BY  HELEN  WEBB,  NEW  YORK 

Dec.  IS. — A  week  before  Christmas!  And  I 
who  had  said  scornfully  that  I  was  not  excited 
over  the  coming  holiday,  found  myself  eagerly 
waiting  for  its  approach.  Who  am  I  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  my  own  fancy?  Gaily  my  sister  and  I 
decorated  the  Christmas  tree.  We  always  put 
it  up  a  week  before. 

Dec.  25. — Christ’s  birthday!  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  day  it  was.  All  day  long  I 
played  the  radio  to  hear  the  Christmas  plays  and 
carols.  There  is  nothing  as  lovely  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  program.  And  when  the  day  was  over  just 
as  I  was  going  to  bed  I  heard  someone  say. 
“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.”  Before  I 
jumped  into  bed  I  looked  up  into  the  heaven 
and  saw  a  few  twinkling  stars,  there  were  some 
clouds.  And  I  chose  one  of  those  stars  as  my 
own.  Henceforth  when  I  look  up  into  the 
sky  I  shall  have  my  guiding  star.— Robbie. 


Dec.  31. — It’s  a  dark,  snowy  and  windy  eve¬ 
ning.  Johnny  and  Sally  are  disagreeing  violent¬ 
ly  over  the  blocks  they  received  for  Christmas. 
Dad  and  mother  are  discussing  some  political 
question  the  evening  paper  has  brought  up.  The 
two  black  cats  are  glaring  at  each  other  in 
front  of  the  fireplace. 

On  such  an  evening  when  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility  seem  to  have  departed  from  the  family 
hearthstone.  I  become  inspired  to  write  New 
Year’s  resolutions!  After  finding  myself  pencil 
and  paper,  and  after  separating  the  now  spitting 
cats,  I  settle  myself  for  some  serious  concentra¬ 
tion.  These  resolutions  must  be  kept,  therefore 
they  must  not  be  too  difficult. 

Mother,  perceiving  the  thoughtful  expression 
on  my  habitually  vacant  face,  suggests,  “Why 
not  resolve  to  make  high  honors  the  rest  of  this 
term?  Also  a  resolution  to  make  your  own  bed 
every  morning  would  be  a  boon  to  me.  And 
then'  there’s  that  little  question  of  the  over¬ 
drawing  of  your  allowance  each  month.  Also, 
of  course,  you  realize  that  your  manners  could 
be  improved.” 

While  I  appear  to  agree  with  Mom.  some  of 
the  noble  resolutions  are  transferred  to  my 
paper.  I  fidget  on  my  stool  and  gaze  uncom¬ 
fortably  into  the  fire. 

Says  Dad.  “Why  not  resolve  to  help  Mother 
with  the  dishes  every  night?  And  to  try  harder 
to  set  a  good  example  for  your  brother  and 
sisters?  And  to  always  be  thoughtful  enough  to 
let  Mother  know  when  you’re  going  to  be  late? 
1’erhaps  Mother  might  appreciate  it  if  you 
resolved  to  get  breakfast  every  other  week  in¬ 
stead  of  sleeping  late  every  morning.” 

The  last  is  too  much.  I  mutter,  “What  do 
you  think  I’ll  turn  out  to  be,  an  angel?  Who  is 
writing  these  anyhow?” 

With  this  declaration  I  throw  my  paper  into 
the  fire,  which  crackles  merrily  as  if  it  were 
enjoying  the  situation.  “Anyway  I  had  good 
intentions  before  you  spoiled  everything — ”  I 
murmur  defensively  as  I  mount  the  stairs.  Such 
is  the  fateful  ending  of  my  New  Year's  resolu¬ 
tions. — Penny. 


Dec.  2t>. — Santa  Claus  had  better  make  a  few 
changes  in  his  list  if  he  wants  peace  in  this 
house  next  Christmas.  He  thought  that  the 
o  der  portion  of  this  family  had  out-grown  toys. 
Now  the  younger  part  can’t  get  a  chance  to 
play  with  their  toys  because  all  of  us  “big” 
children  are  playing  with  them!  I  can’t  write 
much,  diary,  because  I’m  so  busy  sweeping  out 
cracked  shells  and  orange  peels  from  every 
place  imaginable.  Doing  that,  and  the  tree,  are 
ihe  only  things  that  are  the  same  as  another 
Christmas.  I'd  otherwise  think  it  was  Easter. 
I  was  wondering  wether  I  could  wear  my  Spring 
coat  to  church  but  finally  decided  to  dress  for 
the  season,  not  the  weather. 

Dec.  29. — I  wonder  what  there  is  about  me 
that  utter  strangers  tell  me  their  troubles.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  while  waiting  ‘at  the  bus  ter¬ 
minal.  a  man  and  woman  standing  near  me, 
started  to  tell  me  why  they  were  going  back  to 
the  city.  They  took  turns  at  explaining  and 
went  into  much  detail.  I  was  rather  embar¬ 
rassed  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  mind  at  all. 
Then,  just  today,  a  woman  I  know  by  sight,  not 
even  by  name  walked  down  the  street  with  me 
and  started  to  tell  me  all  her  troubles.  They 
were  also  very  personal  ones,  things  that  I 
would  never  tell  even  to  a  casual  friend.  These 
two  aren’t  the  only  ones  either,  but  I  can’t  just 
recall  the  others.  I’m  getting  worried  about 
such  things  happening  again.  I  wonder  whether 
I  should  put  on  a  stony  face  or  tell  them  that 
I’m  not  interested  or  some  thing.  But,  hon¬ 
estly.  diary,  soon  I’ll  shy  away  from  everybody 
I  don’t  know  and  suspect  all  strangers  of  hav¬ 
ing  deep  secrets  they’re  going  to  unload  on  me. 

Dec.  31. — -The  last  day  of  the  year  and  it’s 
raining!  Could  it  be  that  the  old  year  is  cry¬ 
ing  because  it’s  time  to  go?  Today  is  also  the 
day  when  somebody  always  says.  “Well,  I’ll 
see  you  next  year?”  I  think  that  that  is  one  of 
the  poorest  jokes  that  I  know.  I  wonder  what 
the  New  Y'ear  has  in  store  for  us?  Anyway, 
diary,  if  no  one  else  knows,  you  will  when  any¬ 
thing  happens. — Holly. 


Dec.  IS. — Back  home  at  last  after  a  very 
painful  Fall  term  at  school.  It  seems  nice  to 
be  back  among  old  friends  after  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  impervious  “hey  freshman” 
of  the  upper  classmen.  How  nice  to  relax  in 
one’s  own  bed  without  having  to  wake  up 
grouchy  sophomores  in  the  cold  gray  hours  of 
the  morning  so  that  they  might  “cram”  for  the 
Winter  exams.  Even  Dad's  rousing  call  to 
breakfast  seems  gentle  after  the  raucous  tones 
of  the  old  dormatory  bell.  Still  for  all  the 
small  annoyances  of  school  life  I  shall  be  eager 
to  get  back.  Life  at  school  has  a  certain  hold 
that  makes  one  feel  the  spirit  and  brotherly  love 
of  his  classmates.  The  evening  get-togethers  in 


Study  hall  and  the  grand  afternoons  in  gym  and 
on  the  football  field  mean  a  lot  to  me  and  help 
and  advice  of  our  faculty  make  me  feel  that  my 
four  years  of  school  to  come  will  be  bright 
chapters  in  my  life.  Of  course  football  is  over 
for  another  year  but  we  still  have  our  choice  of 
hockey  and  basketball,  and  the  week-end  trips 
down  to  the  school  cabin  are  something  to  look 
forward  to  when  the  vacation  is  over.  This  time 
of  year  is  particularly  beautiful  up  in  the  hills 
of  Maine  and  the  Saturday  afternoon  hikes  to 
the  little  cabin  on  the  lake  are  something  to 
look  forward  to.  We  carry  food  and  blankets 
with  us  and  spend  the  night  in  the  cabin  with  a 
cheerful  fireplace  blaze  to  keep  us  warm.  I  am 
not  much  use  as  a  carrier  of  supplies  as  I 
haven’t  got  used  to  the  trick  of  walking  on 
snowshoes— I  still  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time 
picking  myself  out  of  drifts  and  tripping  over 
every  obstacle  on  the  trail.  I  am  sure  that  I 
will  never  become  so  adept  at  skimming  along 
the  trail  as  our  history  teacher,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Winter  sports  team  at  Dartmouth 
College.  Still  I  have  hopes  that  some  day  I  may 
at  least  be  able  to  make  the  four-mile  journey 
without  falling  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  times. 

My  room-mate  is  just  as  bad  as  I  am,  in  fact, 
he  has  decided  to  try  the  trip  on  skis  as  he 
things  that  the  narrower  his  footgear  the  less 
chance  he  has  of  stepping  on  his  own  feet.  May¬ 
be  he  is  right,  but  I  still  think  I  would  have 
an  easier  time  with  six  inches  of  snow-shoe 
sticking  out  at  each  side  of  my  feet  than  I 
would  with  four  feet  of  skis  in  front  and  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  have  enough  trouble  turning  cor¬ 
ners  now  without  having  to  engineer  eight  feet 
of  stubborn  wood  fore  and  aft  through  a  frozen 
jungle  of  viscious  little  branches  and  briars. 
Besides  at  least  snowshoes  have  a  habit  of  stay¬ 
ing  where  you  put  them,  but  skis  seem  to  have 
very  definite  ideas  about  going  places  on  their 
own  without  any  permission  from  the  owner. 
Yes,  of  the  two  I  think  that  snowshoes  are  the 
safer  and  saner  method  of  locomotion  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  change  over  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  or  in  the  middle  of  Winter  if  you  would 
rather.  Well,  here  I  started  out  to  air  my 
grievances  about  school  and  I  find  myself  in  a 
controversy  on  the  relative  merits  of  snowshoes 
and  skis  for  Winter  transportation.— School  Boy. 


BEAUTIFUL  COURAGE 

He  was  defeated.  He  hated  to  admit  it,  but 
looking  out  of  the  window  down  upon  the  scur¬ 
rying  crowd  below  he  knew  too  well  that  he 
couldn’t  go  on  any  longer.  The  time  had  come 
for  him  to  take  his  place  with  those  who  had 
failed.  He  had  worked  and  longed  and  his  only 


SKATING— BY  WEAVER  MARTIN  (11), 
PENNSYLVANIA 

accomplishment  was  a.  failure!  Why  wasn’t 
there  any  justice  in  this  world? 

As  a  young  child  he  had  pictured  the  world 
as  a  gay  and  wonderful  place  in  which  to  live. 
In  his  ’teens  he  had.  like  many  other  boys,  built 
marvelous  dreams  about  what  he  was  going  to 
do  when  he  had  reached  manhood. 

These  illusions  were  all  gone  now.  he  thought 
bitterly.  In  fact  they  had  disappeared  a  long 
time  ago  for  in  the  last  few  years  he  had  just 
managed  to  get  along  let  alone  trying  to  realize 
his  ambition. 

A  month  ago  he  had  lost  his  job.  Oh  he  knew 
that  hundreds  of  others  had  lost  theirs  too,  but 
now  all  his  money  was  gone.  For  four  weeks, 
day  in  and  day  out,  he  tramped  the  streets 
looking  for  another  job.  But  he  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  locating  one.  So  after  having  gone 
without  food  for  two  days  he  was  given  up. 
God  in  heaven  only  knew  how  little  he  had  to 
give  up.  lie  would  throw  himself  down  on  the 
throngs  of  people  below.  That  would  be  easy, 
he  thought  grimly. 

But  before  he  would  do  that  he’d  take  one 
more  look  at  his  room  to  say  good  by  forever. 
And  as  he  turned  to  survey  the  room  for  the 
final  time  his  glance  stopped  suddenly  at  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  hung  on  the  wall.  For  a  moment 
he  hesitated,  then  with  slow  deliberate  steps  he 
walked  towards  the  picture — his  father.  He 
gazed  steadily  at  his  father  for  a  moment  and 
then  the  parting  words  of  his  aged  parent  came 
clearly  back  to  him.  Now  he  really  knew  what 
they  meant. 

“My  son,”  his  father  had  told  him.  “if  ever 
there  comes  the  time  when  you  should  have  to 
struggle  against  great  odds,  remember  to  never 
give  up.  Even  if  you  don’t  succeed  in  over¬ 
coming  all  the  circumstances,  go  down  fighting 
gallantly.  When  the  odds  are  packed  so  high 
against  you  that  you  are  unable  to  see  the  top 
and  still  you  keep  on  struggling  valiantly  you 
will  have  then — beautiful  courage. 

“Just  plain  courage  means  having  the  heart 
and  mind  to  go  on  when  all  seems  to  be  against 
you.  But  beautiful  courage,  my  son,  is  unde- 
finable.  It  exceeds  ordinary  courage  a  hundred 
times.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  possesses  it. 
Never  is  he  defeated  in  his  mind  although  he 
may  be  defeated  in  eircumstahces.  Go  my  son, 
and  may  God  forever  bless  you.” 

As  he  turned  from  the  picture  on  the  wall  a 
light  dawned  in  his  mind.  Then  as  if  a  magnet 
was  attracting  him  he  slowly  turned  around  and 
regarded  the  picture  once  more.  Moving  closer 
to  it.  he  critically  examined  his  father’s  face, 
lie  knew  then  that,  his  father  had  possessed 
“beautiful  courage.” 

He  would  not  fail  him— he  who  had  owned 
beautiful  courage.  With  head  uplifted  he  de¬ 
parted  from  the  room. 

He  was  not  defeated.— P.  V.  Grise,  Massa- 
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Here’s  the  Modern  Way  to  Help 


END  A  COLD  Quicker 


//te  3mlftUuc& 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once— two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-pas¬ 


sages  of  the  nose,  throat  and  chest. 
This  combined  poultice-and-vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm  —  relieves 
irritation — helps  break  congestion. 

During  the  night,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

Avoids  Risk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  cannot 
possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as  con¬ 
stant  internal  "dosing”  is  so  apt  to 
do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 


Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  ma¬ 
terials — lumber  cut-to-fit.  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  ex¬ 
tra  charges.  We  pay  the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  custom¬ 
ers  write  us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%.  compared 
with  builders'  prices.  Easy  terms — 3  years  to  pay. 

,  Handsome  Big 
i  CATALOGUE 

pictures  wonderful  homes  in  colors  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit  everyone. 
Write  ft.r  your  catalogue  today. 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO 
Dept.  3073,  Bay  City.  Michigan 


> — o  years  iu  pay. 

FREE 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
Y'ou  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  I.iver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
2oc  at  all  drug  stores.  igl93o,  C.M.Co. 


Vimic  for  hand  knitting 

T  A  K  Iw  \  finest  quality  cut  rate  prices 

I  HI  1  111)  600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
I  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.(Dept.  I0I-B)  N.Y.C. 


\T  1  n lift  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  UnNl  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

£  lilli  ilj  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


I  saved  over 


Kalamazoo 
Quality  can't 
be  beaten 


Easy  to  pay  for 
—  only  18c 
a  day 


*/3  by  buying 
direct  from 
the  Factory 


Championbakers 
praise  the  Oven 
that  "floats  in 
flame" 


Coal 

and 

Wood 

Range 


Save  at  KALAMAZOO 

FACTORY  PRICES! 

Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces 


New  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas 
Stoves.  Also  Electric  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges,  F urnaces. 

1,100,000  Satisfied 

Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  37  years.  More  than 
1,100,000  Satisfied  Customers 
praise  Kalamazoo  Quality. 
Clip  the  Coupon  for  catalog. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 

Warehouaes: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Read  ini;.  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Comb. 

Gas 

Coal 

Wood 

Range 


"A  Kalamazoo. 

Direct  to  You" 


Clip  the  coupon — Mail  today  for 
new,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  have  saved  our  cus¬ 
tomers  from  $20  to  $50. 

30  Days  T rial— Easy  T erms 
Furnaces  Cash  or  easy  terms — as  little  as 
u  ,  18c  a  day— Year  to  Pay.  30 

Heaters  £>ayS  to  test  Kalamazoo  Quality 
in  your  own  home.  If  not  com- 
pletelysatisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned.  24  hour  shipments. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

Mail  Coupon!  This  FREE 
\  catalog  has  more  bargains 
than  20  Big  Stores.  Get 
FACTORY  PRICES  for 
New  Coal  and  Wood  Heat¬ 
ers,  New  Porcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  me  your  FREE  FACTORY 
CATALOG.  Check  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  Q 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  &  Gas  Ranges  □ 
Gas  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 

Name .  . 

(Print  name  plainly) 

Address . . . .  . 

City _ _ State - 
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|4«ijto  Dairy  p, 


of,% 


NOT  WHAT  you  feed,  but  WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  WHAT 
YOU  FEED,  will  determine  how  much  is  left  for  your 
work  and  care  of  the  dairy  herd  in  this  barn-feeding  season. 
The  maintenance  of  healthy  vigor  sufficient  for  every  cow 
to  consume,  DIGEST  AND  ASSIMILATE  the  maximum  of 
roughage  and  concentrates  WITHOUT  FEED  WASTE  ...  is 
the  profit  factor  of  greatest  importance  in  your  planning. 


FREE  BOOK 


32  Pages 


Illustrated.  Authentic 
advice  on  what  to  do 
when  cows  ail  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Edited 
by  an  experienced  vet¬ 
erinarian,  it  tells  frank¬ 
ly  what  you  can  safely 
do  yourself  and  when 
to  call  for  professional 
treatment.  Write  today. 


Potentially  great  producers  regularly  graft  their 
keep  from  the  good  milkers  in  the  herd  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  the  vital  function  of  converting  ALL 
their  expensive  diet  into  a  full  milk  pail. 

High  feed  costs  this  season  demand  that  you  give 
special  attention  to  cow  health. 

The  Kow-Kare  IRON-IODINE  Formula 
Promotes  Productive  Activity 

Kow-Kare  is  a  balanced  conditioner  made  only  for  dairy 
cows.  This  time-tested  product,  strong  in  Iron,  the  great 
blood  purifier,  has  now  been  improved  by  adding  assim¬ 
ilable  Iodine.  This  vital  element  is  known  to  be  deficient 
in  soil  crops  of  a  large  area  of  the  country.  Grain  feeds, 
fed  even  where  the  Iodine  element  is  relatively  normal, 
usually  originate  from  Iodine-deficient  territory.  Thus 
the  value  of  a  feed  supplement  made  up  of  Iron,  Botan¬ 
ical  drugs  and  Iodine  is  needed  to  put  your  expensive 
feeds  to  work. 

WHEN  COWS  FRESHEN 
Kow-Kare  is  Especially  Helpful 

At  calving  the  milk-producing  strain  and  the  urgent 
demand  for  nourishing  the  unborn  calf  divert  functional 
activity  from  maintaining  general  bodily  vigor.  The 
Kow-Kare  aid  helps  convert  all  the  proteins,  minerals 
and  vitamins  of  the  daily  diet.  Healthier  calves  and 
fewer  breeding  and  calving  disorders  are  the  natural 
result  of  providing  this  special  aid  for  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  the  freshening  ordeal. 

Ask  for  Kow-Kare  at  your  feed,  drug  or  general  store. 
$1.25  and  65/:  sizes.  You  will  never  regret  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  cow  health  and  robust  vigor.  Order  direct  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INCi 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


YOt)  too,  can  make  sure  profits  operating  a  Farquhar 
Sawmill  —  Farquhar  Mills  are  strong,  rugged  and 
lively  —  Their  accuracy  brings  highest  market  prices 
for  lumber.  BOILERS  -  STEAM  RIGS  -  ENGINES. 

fl.'B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  York,  Pa. 


STOP 

WINTER 

DISEASE 


USE  CARBOLA  AS  A  DRY  DISINFECTANT  to  kill 

those  invisible  disease  germs  that  wreck  your  chickens 
and  profits.  Dust  on  birds,  dropping  boards,  floors,  nests. 
Scour  feed  and  water  dishes  with  it.  Hardware,  feed, 
seed,  drug  stores;  5  lb.  60c;  10  lb.  98c;  25  lb.  $1.90; 
50  lb.  $3.50.  Write  for  free  "Handy  Egg  Laying  Chart. 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Bee  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Tells  How  to  Train  COLTS 


Professional  Horse  Trainer  tells  his  secret.  It’s  easy,  simple,  humane.  Make  your  colts 
into  faithful,  obedient  animals.  Anyone  can  do  it  in  six  30-minute  lessons.  Teaches 
more  than  average  horse  learns  in  lifetime  Absolutely  FREE,  no  obligations. 

COLTS  AND  HORSES  NEED  PROPER  TRAINING— PROPER  CARE 
in  treatment  of  Cou  ghs  and  Colds.  Famous  horsemen  have  used 
SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  for  40  years.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts 
on  mucous  membranes  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes 
breathing  easy.  Brings  quick  relief.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  at  first  Cough!' 
Sold  at  druggists  —  60c  and  $1.20.  Get  a  bottle  of  SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND  today.  Keep-  it  handy.  Write  NOW  for  free  training  book. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  Box  711  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
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’5  COMPOUNI 

1  Sure  for 
J  Relief  — 

[ouqhs-Colds 

Using  Brewers’  Grains 

At  the  present  time  I  am  getting  wet 
grains  from  a  brewer.  I  am  paying  $5 
per  ton  and  haul  them  34  miles.  After 
the  first  of  the  year,  they  want  to  in¬ 
crease  them  to  $7  per  ton  and  still  I  must 
haul  them.  I  have  to  go  twice  weekly 
and  receive  on  the  average  of  2,500 
pounds  each  time.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  feed  this  feed  now  as  I  feed  beet 
pulp  milk  maker  and  hay?  Would  Al¬ 
falfa  at  $28  per  ton  be  cheaper  by  feed¬ 
ing  about  five  pounds  per  day,  and  give 
just  as  good  results?  At  present  I  feed 
20  pounds  wet  grains  daily  each  cow, 
eight  pounds  milk  maker  ($43  per  ton), 
six  pounds  beet  pulp  ($42  per  ton).  I  am 
feeding  11  cows  from  30  head,  average  10 
cows  year  around.  I  would  appreciate 
any  other  method  of  feeding  that  you  may 
suggest  in  order  to  avoid  paying  $7  per 
toll  for  wet  grains,  as  hauling  and  all 
cost  me  abount  $8.50  per  ton.  J.  Q. 

New  York. 

On  the  average  wet  brewers’  grains 
contain  from  330  to  350  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  per  ton,  with  a  pro¬ 
tein  content  between  4  and  5  per  cent. 
Corn  silage  contains  on  the  average 
slightly  over  350  pounds  of  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  per  ton,  with  slightly  less 
protein  content.  Wet  brewers’  grains  are 
therefore  worth  about  the  same  as  corn 
silage  in  feeding  value,  and  they  also  have 
about  the  same  dry  matter  content.  With 
silage  figured  this  year  at  an  average  of 
$7.50  per  ton  it  would  be  somewhat  more 
economical  as  a  feed  than  the  price  quot¬ 
ed  for  delivery  at  $8.50  per  ton  for  the 
grains. 

Compared  with  Alfalfa  hay,  which  has 
on  the  average  slightly  more  than  1,000 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per 
ton,  but  carries  quite  a  bit  more  portein, 
it  figures  to  a  nutrient  value  of  2.783 
cents  per  pound  of  T.  D.  N.  Using  an 
average  of  332  pounds  T.  D.  N.  for  the 
wet  grains,  from  the  latest  edition  of 
Morrsons  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  it  gives  a 
feed  value  for  the  wet  brewers’  grains  of 
$9.23  per  ton.  Compared  with  beet  pulp 
at  the  quoted  price  of  $42  per  ton,  the 
wet  grains  have  a  feed  value  on  a  T.  D. 
N.  basis  of  $9.47  per  ton.  So  it  seems 
they  are  still  an  economical  feed  for  you 
at  the  price  of  $8.50  on  a  comparative 
basis.  If  you  have  silage  available  and 
home  grain  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  substitute  them  for  the  brewers’  grains 
and  the  purchased  concentrates,  adding 
such  protein  supplements  as  might  be 
needed,  to  make  a  1G  or  18  per  cent  ra¬ 
tion,  on  a  protein  content  basis.  R.  w.  D. 


Horse  Has  Quittor 

I  have  a  horse  somewhat  advanced  in 
age,  but  a  good  working  animal.  Last 
Summer  I  noticed  him  lame  in  tiie  front 
leg.  I  had  the  blacksmith  trim  his  hoof 
as  I  thought  this  would  be  the  cause.  By 
doing  so  he  scraped  an  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  dirt  from  around  the  frog  of  the 
foot.  Later  he  began  limping  again.  1 
cleaned  his  hoofs"  again  and  he  im¬ 
proved.  Then  I  did  not  notice  anything 
until  recently  when  I  tried  to  clean  hoofs 
again.  He  did  not  want  me  to  touch 
them  at  all.  so  a  neighbor  scraped  the 
frogs  while  I  held  him.  and  we  discovered 
that  inside  the  hoof  festering  is  taking 
plaoe — an  evil  smelling  substance  seems 
to  fill  the  hoof  inside  and  in  the  back 
fleshy  part  is  sore  and  cracked.  o.  s. 

Delaware. 

It  seems  probable  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  that  your  horse  is  suffering  a  disease 
known  as  quittor,  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  forms.  All  of  them  are  very  seri- 
our  and  require  careful  treatment  for 
recovery.  From  the  symptoms  mentioned 
by  you  it  would  seem  that  a  treatment 
indicated  for  your  horse  would  be  to  place 
it  in  a  sling  so  that  the  affected  hoof 
would  not  rest  on  the  ground.  Soak  the 
hoof  five  times  daily  in  a  saturated  boric 
acid  solution  as  hot  as  can  be  comfort¬ 
ably  be  borne.  The  boric  acid  may  be 
purchased  in  pound  weights  and  dissolved 
in  a  tub  of  warm  water  until  there  are 
still  crystals  left  in  the  water  indicating 
saturation ;  let  it  stand  several  hours  and 
then  use  the  saturated  solution.  It  may 
i  be  used  several  times. 

The  next  day  soak  it  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  in  a  5  per  cent  lysol  solution.  The 
next  day  use  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid 
solution  for  the  soaking  process.  Then 
repeat  with  the  boric  acid  and  keep  these 
three  in  rotation  as  suggested  until  the 
foot  is  well.  This  may  or  may  not  effect 
a  cure  but  is  the  best  treatment  I  have 
ever  used  for  'this  ailment.  The  feet 
should  be  soaked  for  15  minutes  each 
time,  W,  D. 


Four  Jerseys  owned  by  McICibben  and  Hill,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky.  The  bull  calf  was  developed  on 
Iodized  growing  ration.  The  cows,  for  the  last  two 
years,  were  fed  a  balanced.  Iodized  dairy  feed. 
Courtesy  The  Ubiko  Milling  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


HERE  IS  ANOTHER  example  of  high 
producing  cows  fed  Approved  Iodized 
Dairy  Rations. 

Reading  from  right  to  left:  "Forward’s 
Flower  Maid"  produced  446.33  lbs.  butter 
fat  in  365  days,  closing  her  record  in  1936. 
"Forward’s  Noble  Maid”  produced  569.57 
lbs.  butter  fat  in  305  days.  "Design  Mati 
Hari”  qualified  for  the  silver  medal  record 
as  a  two  year  old  and  produced  551.82  lbs. 
butter  fat  in  305  days.  Both  closed  their 
records  in  1936.  The  records  of  all  three 
have  been  approved  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club. 


Iodine,  at  proper  levels  in  a  balanced  dairy- 
ration,  enables  the  feed  to  do  more  work. 
It  speeds  mineral  assimilation  and  aids  in 
the  digestion  of  rich  proteins  and  fats — the 
milk-making  ingredients. 


Make  a  90-day  feeding  test  of  Seal  Ap¬ 
proved  Iodized  feeds.  Then  compare. 
Write  for  valuable  free  feeding  booklet. 
Address  Dept.R.N.Y..2,Iodine  Educational 
Bureau,  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


FEEDING  BOOKLET 

IB  Traditionally,  Natural  Iodine  is 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU.  Inc. 

Says  Mark  Keeney  of  Overbrook  Farms 

Good  dairymen  everywhere  know  the  exceptional  value  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat  as  a  healing  aid .  Its  unusual  property  of 
thorough  absorption  quickly  carries  Corona rs  valuable 
medicaments  in  to  the  affected  tissues,  and 

SOFTENS  — SOOTHES  and  PROMOTES  HEALING 

Helps  keep  Udders  and  Teats  well-conditioned.  Supplios 
the  natural  oil  of  which  exposure  is  constantly  depriving 
these 
uses. 

or  order  direct.  Also  used  for 
HORSES  as  Hoofpack,  Wound  or 
Gall  treatment.  8  oz.  can— 60c. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  free  sample 
and  instructive  booklet. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  Box  L-I72  :  Kenton,  0. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


tender  areas.  Many  other 
Get  Corona  at  your  dealer’s 


LI1VIHU 


Cotter 

%h0°0sty!£i 


^  DIRECT 
FROM 
Jim  Brown's  FACTORY 


T.  A.  Dodway,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  hundreds  of  other  Jim 
Brown  customers  say  my  Factory  Prices  on  fencing  saved 
them  25S.  Why  don’t  YOU  buy  Direct  From  Jim  Brown’# 
Factory?  Brown  Fence  is  made  of  Copper  Steel  Wire, 
with  Hi-Test  Pure  Zinc  Galvanizing— finest  quality  made! 


Jim  Brown  Pays  The  Freight 

All  my  prices  are  DELIVERED  prices — right  to  your  nearestrafl- 
road  station.  Easy  to  figure  your  exact  cost.  No  freight  for  yoa 

to  pay.  Bargain  Book  Free!  Write! 

Jast  send  me  your  name.  I’ll  send  you  my  big  new  Bargain  Catalogr 
— FREE.  You  never  saw  such  bargains  in  Fencing,  Metal  Roofing, 
and  Fencing  Supplies.  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU.  I’ll 
also  save  you  money  on  hundreds  of  other  Farm  and  Home  needs. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  43 15  Cleveland,  Ohio  Memphis,  Term. 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  S  A  VOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse) ,  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  curb  —  ankle,  stifle,  shoulder 
and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  working.  At  drug¬ 
gist:  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Sympton  and  Guidance 
Book  250,  but  FREE,  with  copy  of  Guarantee  to 
any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — or  cow.  Write 
today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

121  Montgomery  Street,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
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With  pictures  and  story,  this  book  ex¬ 
plains  tlie  advantages  of  a  Marietta 
t’oncrete  Silo  and  how  you  can  easily 
buy  one  for  your  farm.  Built  of  con¬ 
crete  staves,  trowelled  smooth 
inside  and  finished  white  out¬ 
side  with  perfected  Marietta, 

|  easy  working  hinged,  air-tight 
Redwood  doors,  the  Marietta 
protects  your  valuable  feed 
against  spoilage  and  fire.  It 
provides  better  feed  at  less  cost. 
It  increases  the  value  of  your 
farm  and  returns  large  yearly 
profits.  Send  a  postcard  today — 
the  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  R, 

Main  Office  &  Factory  Marietta,  Ohio 
Branch  Factory  Baltimore,  Md. 
Build  To  Endure  With 


■MEW  Louden  Barn  Plan  book 
1  ’  shows  in  detail  how  to  give  your 
animals  inside  Pasture-Comfort  all 
winter.  Get  greater  production, 
save  feed.  Practical  plans,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  helps,  newest  arrangements 
for  saving  labor  and  money  in  barn 
work.  The  result  of  our  70  years 
experience. 

Tear  out  ad  and  mail  for  your 
Free  copy.  Be  sure  to  check  items 
of  interest  for  full  details  of  Bou¬ 
den’s  Lifetime  equipment.  Do  it 
today. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  21, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Est.  18671 

Fairfield  Iowa  -  Toledo  -  St.  Paul 


CHECK  HEF 
AND  MAIL 

(I  Stalls  and 
Stanchions 
n  Water  Bowls 
|  |  Litter  Carrier 
£]  Ventilation 
Hay  Tools 
Q  Barn  Book 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club 

“Whatever  the  weather 
When  we  get  together, 

We  have  a  jubilee.” 

That  is  the  song  that  about  forty  or 
fifty  .Jersey  breeders  sang  as  they  either 
slid  or  crawled  over  the  icy  roads  to  the 
Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle  Club  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  in  the  Worcester 
Auditorium,  January  7  at  1  P.  M. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was 
opened  with  greetings  from  the  President, 
Joseph  Iladley.  Following  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  club 
voted  to  make  the  two  proposed  changes 
in  the  constitution — that  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  be  changed  from  January 
to  either  March  or  October,  and  that  the 
executive  committe  be  given  the  power 
to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  at  a 
special  meeting  after  proposing  the 
change  to  the  club.  A  petition,  asking 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  offered  by  Dr.  II.  W.  Kingman  on 
behalf  of  the  club. 

|  It  was  decided  that  a  delegation  of  as 
I  many  members  as  could  go,  should  make 
a  visit  to  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
j  Club  in  person  and  urge  the  club  to  hold 
its  meeting  in  Springfield.  Those  elected 
to  make  the  trip  were  Messrs.  Roland 
Bates,  Lee  Boyce,  II.  W.  Kingman,  T.  J. 
Dewey,  Henry  Stevens  and  Joseph  Had¬ 
ley. 

Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Landsburg,  Field  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  in  Xew  England,  told  the  club  about 
the  need  of  appropriations  for  the  State 
Herd  Class  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Landsburg  also  informed  the 
club  that  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  will  donate  two  books,  “The  Jer¬ 
sey” — a  history  of  the  breed — to  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Junior  Judging  Contest  to  be 
held  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration  of 
Sibley  Farms,  Jane  3.  U.  G.  Groff,  of 
Amherst,  will  donate  a  heifer  calf  to  the 
boy  or  girl  winning  this  contest.  So  it 
is  hoped  that  the  competition  in  this  con¬ 
test  will  be  keen. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected : 
President,  Joseph  Hadley ;  1st  vice-presi- 
den,  Henry  Stevens;  2d  vice-perisdent,  LT. 
G.  Groff ;  3d  vice-president,  E.  P.  Orfutt ; 
treasurer,  A.  M.  Walker ;  and  directors  : 
Mrs.  Mary  Harris,  T.  ,T.  Dewey,  II.  AY. 
Kingman,  Clarence  Parsons.  Mrs.  II. 
George  Wilde  of  Highlawn  Farms,  Lenox, 
j  was  elected  to  the  office  of  secretary  to 
!  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Katheen  Proctor 
who  resigned. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting, 
Dr.  James  D.  Brew  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  gave  an  interesting  and 
detailed  talk  on  “Jersey  Milk  Sales.”  He 
said  that  we  are  headed  for  the  time  when 
Jersey  milk  will  sell  under  a  nationally 
known  trademark.  He  also  stated  that 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  try¬ 
ing  to  put  Jersey.  Creamline  Milk  out  in 
the  front,  officially  and  comercially.  K.  p. 


GIECKNER  tZZ,  HARNESS! 


DOUBLE  DUTY 

For  Your  Harness  Dollar 

THE  greatest  harness  value  in  years — surerior 
hardware,  the  finest  leather  carefully  selected  for 
heavy  service,  and  every  set  equipped  with 
patented  leather  Re-enforcers  that  double  the 
wear  There  Is  no  extra  cost  to  yon  for  this  double 
wear  feature — be  sure  to  see  a  set 
of  GIECKNER  harness  before 
you  buy. 

Our  58  years’  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  harness  enables  us  to  givo 
you  a  rugged,  dependable  job  at  a 
surprisingly  low  price. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrations, 
description  and  prices.  State  name 
of  your  harness  or  implement  dealer, 
and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Canton,  Pa. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  Book,  “Patent.  Guide  for  the  Tnven- 
tor”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-S 
Adams  Building,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 


The  Bookshelf 

Admirers  of  Kipling  will  enjoy  Howard 
C.  Rice’s  new  book,  “Rudyard  Kipling 
in  New  England.”  Born  near  Kipling's 
New  England  home,  the  author  has  had 
access  to  facts  which  are  little  known. 
Few  people  know  how  it  was  that  Kip¬ 
ling  happened  to  settle  in  New  England 
and  what  influence  it  had  on  him  and  the 
collector  of  Kipling  material  will  find 
this  scholarly  book  of  indispensable  value. 
Published  by  the  Stephen  Daye  Co.,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  at  $1.50. 


•Jenny  of  Stony  Point,  owned  by  Ralph 
B.  Dodds  of  Champlain,  N.  Y.  This  eow 
has  just  completed  a  Meritorious  Herd 
Test  record  of  15,518  pounds  of  milk  and 
601  pounds  of  butterfat  in  204  days.  In 
her  Herd  Test  Year,  she  produced  17.511 
pounds  of  milk  and  700.42  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  She  averaged  75  pounds  per  day 
during  the  month  of  March. 


THIS  WAY  PAYS  BEST 


r~ti 


A  GOOD  COW 
PRODUCING 
8000  LBS.  OF 
A%  MILK  A  YEAR 

WILL  PRODUCE  ENOUGH  SKIMMILK 


AND  320  LBS.  OF  BUTTER  FAT  TO  SELL 


This  system  of  farming  produces  a  steady  cash 
income,  provides  the  best  feed  for  growing  calves, 
pigs  and  chickens,  and  removes  less  soil  fertility. 

It  steadily  increases  the  capital  of  the  owner 
through  added  young  stock  and  building  up  of  soil. 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS  and  MILKERS 

World’s  Best  Money  Making  Machines 

npHE  dairy  cow  is  not  only  our  greatest 
producer  of  wealth,  but  De  Laval 
Separators  and  Milkers  are  the  best 
money  making  machines  any  milk  or 
cream  producer  can  own. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  De  Laval  Sepa¬ 
rator  or  Milker  to  earn  its  own  payments 
and  pay  for  itself  in  its  first  year  of  use; 
that’s  equal  to  100%  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  And  these  machines  will  continue 
to  earn  at  such  a  rate  for  many  years. 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  Separators  in 
use  today  have  given  20  to  30  and  even 
more  years  of  service;  and  De  Laval 
Milkers,  first  placed  on  the  market  19 
years  ago,  are  still  in  use. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  why  not  put 
a  De  Laval  to  work  on  your  farm?  You  can  get 
one  on  such  easy  terms  it  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  See  your  De  Laval  Dealer  or  mail  cou¬ 
pon  below  to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 


De  Laval  Separators 
For  Every  Need 
and  Purse 
$30  —  and  up 

World’s  best  sepa¬ 
rators,  made  in  16 
sizes  and  styles. 
Skim  cleaner,  run 
easier  and  last 
longer.  Present 
De  Lavals  the  best 
in  De  Laval’s  59 
years  of  leadership. 
Your  De  Laval 
Dealer  will  gladly 
give  you  a  free  trial 
demonstration  so 
you  can  tell  exact¬ 
ly  how  much  a  new 
De  Laval  will  earn 
and  save  for  you. 
Thousands  have 
found  their  old  sep¬ 
arators  were  losing 
enough  to  pay  for 
new  De  Lavals. 


De  Laval  Milker 
Outfits 

$1 45  —  and  up 

More  De  Laval 
Milkers  are  now  in 
use  the  world  over 
than  any  others. 
They  milk  better, 
faster,  cleaner  than 
any  other  method. 
Made  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  and  styles. 
Sold  on  monthly  in¬ 
stallment  payments 
so  that  they  pay 
for  themselves. 


GET  A  NEW 

DE  LAVAL 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS 

*1™  A  WEEK 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  Dept.  7037 

New  York,  165  Broadway 

Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  )  Separator  n 
obligation, information  on  >■  b; 

Check  which  i  Mllker  □ 

TvJ  am#* 

| MAIL  COUPON) 

Town  . 

1  . — V 

State . R.  F.  D . No.  Cows .... 

SANITARY  HANDLING 
BUILDS/ 
K—on'kldi 


ence 

IN  MILK 


Sanitation  safe-guards  hea  Ith. 
Mothers  know  this,  doctors  preach  it.  Milk  sales  depend 
on  it.  Clean  milk  sells  more  milk. 

Eighty  years  ago,  Gail  Borden  wrote  out  rules  "for  the 
production  of  clean  milk,"  which  became  the  basis  of  many 
of  today’s  regulations. 

Borden,  since  its  founding  in  1  857,  has  taken  up  and  helped 
along  every  advance  in  sanitation  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  Health  and  to  sell  more  milk  products.  Farmers  Have 
cooperated  wholeheartedly. 

As  a  result  of  improved  sanitation,  more  dairy  products  are 
being  sold  every  year.  Today,  America  consumes  more 
milk  and  milk  products  and  produces  more  milk  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  The  dairy  farmer  is  realizing  on 
this  public  confidence  in  dairy  products. 

ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


When  yon  zerite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Everyone  knows  that  the 
supplies  chosen  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  explorations  “down 
under”  had  to  be  the  best 
obtainable.  The  herdsman 
responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  cows  naturally  chose 
BAG  BALM  to  keep  the 
“milk  works”  free  from 
chaps,  caked  bag,  cracked 
teats  and  similar  ills.  Where 
climate  was  at  its  worst, 
this  famous  soothing  oint¬ 
ment  was  at  its  best. 

Why  take  chances  with  ointments  and  salves  claimed  to  be  “just  as  good”?  Demand 
BAG  BALM  in  the  big  10-ounce  package  sold  by  all  drug,  feed  and  general  stores, 
in  60^  packages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.9-A  lyndonville,  Vermont 


This  AMAZING  IMPLEMENT 
Does  AMAZING  THINGS 


It’s  the  Clark  ■'Cutaway"  Reversible  Wonder  Disker. 
Equipped  with  8  heavy  24-inch  disks  of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp,  there’s  no  disking  or  plowing  job  it  can 
—  -  -  _  not  lick.  .  .  Hard,  stony,  pas- 


tion  it’s  indispensable.  Breaks  tough  orchard  sod  faster 
than  a  moldboard  .  .  .  does  work  that  would  wreck  the 
ordinary  disk  or  harrow.  It’s  the  only  machine  you  need 
for  orchard  cultivation.  6-foot  cut.  Disks  throw  in  or  out. 
Extension  model  cuts  10  feet.  May  bo  used  single  or  in 
tandem.  Mail  coupon  for  further  details  about  the  time 
and  labor-saving  Wonder  Disker  and  free  catalog  of  Clark 
"Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows  with  the  3-year  disk  guarantee. 
Also  book— “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 

- MAIL  TODAY - 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„  48  Main  St„ 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Send  me  FREE  books  mentioned  here. 

Name  . . . . . 


tures,  virgin  brush  land, 
drained  swamps,  heavy  stub-  Address 


ble,  bog  land,  cleared  wood¬ 
land.  For  orchard  cultiva 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Estimating  Value  of  Calf 

I  have  a  Guernsey  calf,  born  in  May. 
Her  measurements  are :  Height  of  head  to 
feet,  44  inches ;  around  her  stomach,  60 
inches ;  height  of  shoulder  to  feet,  34 
inches ;  length  of  body,  44  inches.  Her 
mother  is  a  light  brown  and  white  Guern¬ 
sey.  She  gives  from  four  to  six  quarts  a 
milking.  I  am  14  years  old  and  would 
like  to  start  a  dairy.  Do  you  think  this 
calf  would  be  a  good  calf  to  start  with? 

Maryland.  w.  b.  W. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  say  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  calf  mentioned  without 
seeing  her,  and  also  having  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  transmitting  possibilities  of 
her  sire.  From  the  measurements  men¬ 
tioned  she  seems  a  trifle  small,  and  also  a 
production  of  25  pounds  daily  for  the  dam 
is  not  a  very  high  production. 

Frequently  cows  of  considerable  age, 
of  known  production  and  transmitting 
ability  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than 
young  cows  or  heifers  of  unknown  or  un¬ 
proven  ability.  Such  good  old  cows  are 
often  a  more  profitable  and  satisfactory 
basis  for  establishing  a  herd  than  younger 
females.  R.  w.  d. 


Feeding  Horses  and  Hogs 

I  have  a  hay  shortage  this  year,  but 
have  a  lot  of  corn  fodder.  Can  I  feed  this 
to  my  horses?  I  have  a  fodder  cutter 
which  I  will  use.  I  have  a  bunch  of 
shotes.  What  feed  can  I  give  them 
that  will  put  them  to  the  market  the 
quickest?  I  have  corn,  oats  and  barley. 
What  else  do  I  need?  L.  c.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cane  or  beet  molasses  is  at  present  one 
of  the  most  economical  feeds  to  use  with 
coarse  roughage  for  wintering  livestock. 
By  mixing  the  molasses  with  equal  parts 
hot  water  and  using  an  old  sprinkling 
can  with  the  sieve  part  taken  off,  it  can 
be  poured  direct  on  the  shredded  corn 
stover  at  time  of  feeding.  Start  them 
gradually  and  they  can  probably  be 
brought  up  to  two  or  three  quarts  daily 
as  needed  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
At  each  feeding  sprinkle  a  handful  of 
linseed  meal  on  the  molasses  to  supply 
needed  protein. 

The  most  rapid  gain  on  the  shoats  will 
be  made  by  using  corn  properly  supple¬ 
mented.  One  of  the  best  protein  supple¬ 
ments  is :  Alfalfa  meal,  200  pounds ;  tank¬ 
age  or  fish  meal,  300  pounds ;  and  linseed 
meal,  100  pounds.  Feed  this  mixed  in  at 
the  rate  of  10  pounds  for  each  90  pounds 
of  corn  fed.  Also  make  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of,  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  steamed  bonemeal,  and  mix  in  five 
pounds  of  this  mixture  with  each  100 
pounds  of  the  feed  mentioned.  Keep 
this  mineral  mixture  in  a  clean,  dry  con¬ 
tainer  where  the  hogs,  and  all  other  live¬ 
stock  can  help  themselves  to  it  as  desired. 
The  oats  and  barley  can  be  used  for  the 
other  stock,  as  hogs  do  not  fatten  as 
rapidly  on  them  as  on  corn.  r.  w.  d. 


Unthrifty  Calf 

I  have  a  bull  calf  that  has  large  and 
weak  rear  joints,  also  large  stomach.  He 
is  nearly  three  months  old.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  save  him?  R.  H, 

New  York. 

It  seems  probable  the  bull  calf  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  suffering  from  an  improper  bal¬ 
anced  diet,  particularly  for  vitamins, 
minerals  and  perhaps  nutrients.  These 
may  be  supplied  for  needed  vitamins  and 
minerals  by  adding  two  tablespoons  of 
crude  cod-liver  oil  on  each  grain  feed,  and 
mixing  up  a  mineral  mixture  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
steamed  bonemeal,  and  ground  limestone, 
and  then  adding  10  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  each  90  pounds  of  the  grain  feed 
used.  Two  good  ones  are  Squibbs  Exa- 
dol-A  and  Squibbs  Vionate.  These  may 
be  ordered  through  your  local  druggist. 
Another  good  source  is  by  the  use  of 
Nopco  XN,  made  by  the  National  Oil 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  S667  Essex  St.,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  J. 

A  grain  mixture  consisting  of  ground 
yellow  corn  COO  pounds,  ground  oats  COO 
pounds,  wheat  bran  COO  pounds,  and  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  200  pounds,  fed  liberally, 
will  be  of  great  help  in  promoting  normal 
growth  and  development.  Good  quality, 
bright,  green,  leafy  Alfalfa  hay.  fed  about 
half  and  half  with  good  quality  Timothy 
is  very  important  in  obtaining  best 
growth  and  production  results  with  cat¬ 
tle.  R.  W.  D. 


If  you’ll  need  a  silo  next  fall 
or  a  year  later,  now  is  the 
time  to  order  it. 

The  cost  of  lumber,  steel  and 
labor  has  gone  up  and  is  go¬ 
ing  higher.  Our  prices  are 
still  the  same  but  subject  to 
change  without  no¬ 
tice.  Order  now  and 
you  get  not  only  pres-  BT  ^ 
ent  low  prices  but  our 
liberal,  early  order  dis¬ 
count. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla 
you’ll  want  —  famous 
for  convenience,  endur¬ 
ing  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  today  for 
catalog,  prices  and  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  dis¬ 
counts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FLOODED 

with  requests  for  protection  at  present 
"low  tide”  prices!  Scores  of  wise 
farmers,  marooned  by  rising  tide  of 
raw  material  prices,  have  contacted 
us  for  safety  and  Big  Early  Order 
Discounts.  There’s  still  time!  Write 
today. 


Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


•  Although  cost  of  steel 
is  rising  steadily  we  are 
making  special  low  prices, 
guaranteed  against  advan¬ 
ces  to  early  buyers  of  .  .  . 
ROSS  METAL  SILOS.  For  25 
years  the  world’s  best  silo, 
rust  resisting,  copper  con¬ 
tent  steel;  non-porous  and 
storm  proof.  Protect  en¬ 
tire  crop  against  spoilage. 
Write  today  for  early  buy¬ 
ers’  money  saving  offer. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

1  I  3  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


INMAN  MILKER 

CM  -tfce.  CoTAAl 


Sand  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100.000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

STAR  FEED,  SOW  GRAIN.  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS,  GRANO-PHOS 
Band  Application  of  Fertilizer  if  wanted 
Write 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS.  N.  V. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R  N.-Y..  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Dairying  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley 

In  Northern  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y.,  the  first  commercial  dairying  was  but¬ 
ter  production.  This  business  wTas  de¬ 
veloped  following  the  opening  of  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Rouses  Point  to  Ogdensburg, 
crossing  the  entire  northern  half  of  the 
county,  and  providing  connections  for 
reaching  the  Boston  market.  For  many 
years  the  butter  wTas  all  made  on  the 
farms  and  was  cellar-stored  in  large 
crocks  or  jars. 

This  butter  was  almost  wholly  Sum¬ 
mer  made  and  was  bought  up  in  the  late 
Fall  for  shipment  to  market.  Many  were 
the  worries  over  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  butter  testing,  when  the  buyer  came 
around  and  used  his  “trier,”  as  the  price 
offered  was  determined  by  the  buyer's 
judgment  of  the  quality,  by  taste  and 
smell.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  creameries  or  butter  factories  re¬ 
placed  the  home  butter-making.  These 
were  generally  prosperous,  for  a  period 
of  30  years  or  more,  or  until  the  war¬ 
time  prosperity  developed  a  big  demand 
for  milk  for  shipment  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  advent  of  the  creameries 
brought  an  increase  in  cows  of  the  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  type,  and  some  of  the  herds 
have  continued  ever  since.  This  type  of 
cattle  is  not  so  common,  however,  since 
milk  shipping  and  cheese-making  have 
replaced  butter-making. 

Beginning  about  1S50,  when  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  were  being  introduced,  factory 
cheese-making  became  the  leading  branch 
of  dairying.  The  Ayrshire  cow  was 
found  to  be  capable  of  heavy  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  on  pasture  feed  alone,  and  her 
milk  yielded  a  large  proportion  of  cheese 
of  good  quality.  After  a  time  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  special  grade  of  cheese,  known 
as  “soft  curd  cheese”  was  almost  univer¬ 
sal  throughout  the  county,  and  cheese 
from  the  “North  Country”  became  a  well- 
known  product  in  all  eastern  markets. 

With  cheese  as  the  chief  product,  the 
farm  herd  could  be  cheaply  fed  on  pas¬ 
turage,  six  months  of  the  year,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  wTien  the  factories  were 


closed  for  three  or  four  months,  the  cows 
had  a  long  rest  period  and  could  be  car¬ 
ried  through  till  Spring,  mainly  on  home¬ 
grown  fodders.  With  the  exception  of 
the  narrow  belt  along  the  northern  rail¬ 
road,  where  butter  was  made  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market,  cheese  continued  to  be  the 
chief  branch  of  dairying,  until  milk  ship¬ 
ping  to  New  York  City  was  started  early 
in  the  present  century.  Many  of  the 
cheese  factories  were  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  between  1916  and  1932,  owing  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  market  milk  at  good 
prices.  Today  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
return  of  the  cheese  factories.  A  few 
have  continued  to  operate  and  a  few  have 


re-opened,  but  the  chief  business  of  prob¬ 
ably  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  is  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  the  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  markets.  Local  markets  take  a 
limited  amount  of  milk  but  not  over  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  finds  sale  in  this 
way. 

During  the  past  25  years,  purebred 
Ayrshire  cattle  have  found  ready  sale  at 
remunerative  prices,  on  quite  a  few 
farms.  The  “North  Country”  Ayrshires 
have  a  reputation  for  hardiness,  large 
milk  flow  and  milk  of  good  quality.  They 
have  not  been  pampered  by  “hot-house” 
methods,  including  forced  feeding.  The 
cows  are  real  business  producers  of  milk 


of  high  quality.  At  the  annual  sale  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  County  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  held  at  Gouverneur  each 
year,  the  average  price  for  the  past  two 
years  of  milking  cows  was  $148.02 ;  of 
dry  cows,  $163.35 ;  and  of  twTo  and  three- 
yea  r-old  heifers  was  $166.97. 

The  Ayrshire  is  a  valuable  cow  for 
milk  production.  The  fat  test  of  the 
milk  is  higher  than  the  average  for  all 
milk  sold  in  the  State,  usually  running 
from  3.8  to  4  per  cent.  The  cream  does 
not  separate  readily  by  gravity,  so  the 
milk  as  it  comes  from  the  bottle,  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  uniform  than  that  of  the 
Guernsey  or  the  Jersey.  Yields  from  good 
herds'  will  run  from  8,009  to  9,000  pounds 
per  year  and  with  some  of  the  smallest 
herds  as  high  as  10,000  pounds.  I  have 
recently  received  a  record  of  one  herd 
that  shows  a  yield  of  9,000  pounds  for  40 
milkers.  With  a  test  of  a  little  unuo* 
the  State  standard,  for  high  fat  test 
milk,  the  retailer  can  sell  at  the  standard 
State  price,  which  is  one  cent  a  quart 
less  than  the  price  set  by  the  State  for 
Grade  A  milk  of  high  fat  content  (4.2 
per  cent  or  more).  While  special  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  sells  at  one  cent  above  milk  of 
standard  grade,  the  yield  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  is  often  enough  lower  than  that 
of  the  Ayrshire  to  make  the  final  income 
about  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

To  show  the  practical  side  of  some  of 
the  old-time  Ayrshire  breeders,  I  will  re¬ 
late  a  remark  made  to  me  by  one  of  the 
best  of  the  breeders  of  25  years  ago.  I 
asked  this  breeder  if  he  had  any  trouble 
from  the  small  “stubby”  teats  in  milking 
his  Ayrshires.  He  said  at  once,  “I  don't 
have  that  kind,”  and  then  went  on  to 
say,  “I  have  always  made  a  practice  of 
selecting  my  herd  sires  from  eowTs  that 
have  good-sized  teats,  that  make  a  hand¬ 
ful  for  the  milker.”  I  soon  found  that 
his  cows  all  seemed  to  carry  deep  udders 
with  fairly  large  teats.  Another  feature 
commonly  noticeable  is  that  many  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Ayrshires  carry  a  large 
proportion  of  the  red — more  on  the  type 
of  the  early  imported  Ayrshires. 

CHARLES  S.  PHELPS. 


Julio  Kilenyi,  famous  New  York  sculptor,  is  shoivn  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  medallion  commemorating  the  lOOf/i  anniversary  of  John  Deere's  steel  plow. 
In  1837,  in  the  town  of  Grand  Detour,  III.,  Deere,  a  blacksmith  from  Vermont,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  for  a  smooth-surface  steel  plow  when  he  heard  pioneers  complain 
that  their  primitive  plows  could  not  cut  through  the  sticky  prairie  soil.  Deere's 
implement  anstcered  their  need  and  signalized  a  new  era  for  the  prairie  region  and 
agriculture  in  general.  The  medallion  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  national 
celebration  throughout  1937  in  honor  of  Deere  and  his  accomplishment. 


G 


COMPETITORS  spend  a  lot 
of  time  and  energy  arguing  that 
any  special  feed  won’t  increase 
the  butterfat  production  (mean¬ 
ing  CREAMATINE,  of  course.) 

Cows  don’t  argue  —  they  say 
nothing  but  they  show  you  the 
facts. 

If  you  will  change  to  CREAM¬ 
ATINE  instead  of  the  feed  you 
are  using,  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  they  will  show  you  an 
increase  in  butterfat,  more  milk, 


better  condition  and  a  bigger 
difference  between  the  feed  bill 
and  the  milk  check. 

And  they’ll  continue  to  show 
that  month  in  and  month  out 
as  thousands  of  cows  are  now 
doing  for  hundreds  of  dairymen. 

I  don’t  know  what  more  you 
want  in  dairying,  except  higher 
prices  for  milk.  I’m  for  that  too, 
for  if  there’s  anything  that  gives 
me  a  thrill  it’s  seeing  dairymen 
make  more  money.  (It  helps  in¬ 
crease  our  sales.) 

Give  your  cows  a  chance.  .  . 
Change  to  CREAMATINE  for 
90  days. 

President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


Now  All  Stainless  Steel 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


■ 
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The  wonderful  new  1937  "surging” 
Surge  Milker  rep  laces  font  feet  of  hard- 
to-clean,  hard-to-sterilize  milk  tubes 
with  four  short  inches!  It  is  the  one 
milker  instantly  adjustable  to  each 
individual  cow!  And  now — Surge  is  the 
first  and  only  milker  to  bring  you  solid 
18-8  Stainless  Steel  construction  in 
every  metal  part  touching  milk — guar¬ 
anteeing  no  retinning,  no  corrosion, 
lower  bacteria  count,  greater  strength, 
lifetime  durability,  perfect  sanitation. 
Milks  Quicker!  Cleaner!  Cheaper! 

The  sanitary  Surge  is  milking  Cham¬ 

pions  of  all  breeds!  Certified  and  grade 


new  "Surging”  Surge  Method — • 
proven  by  12  years  of  unparal¬ 
leled  success — because  it  is  the 
best  and  does  the  job  quicker, 
cleaner,  cheaper.  Less  stripping! 

You  can  buy  a  new  1937  Surge  Milker 
for  a  small  amount  upon  installation 
and  easy  payments  for  20  months — and 
increase  your  income  by  producing 
cleaner  milk  at  lower  cost.  Send  coupon 
today  for  the  free  interesting  story  of 
the  SURGE  in  book  form,  and  Easy 
Terms  Offer.  Hurry! 

MAIL  COUPON 

NOW! 


NEW 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
INFLATION 


Dealers  ! 
Agents! 

Good  Territory 
just  opened  to 
Dealers  and 
Agents.  Write  on 
letter-head  for 
details. 


THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  3072, 
466  Spencer  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  your  Free  Surge  Book,  prices  and 
“20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

_ No.  Cows  Milked _ 


Our  new  Green 
Surge  Inflation 
gives  you  Double 
Service"  Cut  your 
Inflation  cost  in 
two.  For  Your 
Protection  Our 
New  Inflation  has 
Surge  trade-mark 
vulcanized  on  the 
stem.  Buy  only  the 
Genuine  Surge. 
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6  lbs.  each  at  12  weeks 


"SdidmoH,  STARTING  FEEDS- 

gave  me  best  results  I  ever  had,  and  I've  tried  about  all  brands.  I 
sold  12-week-old  cockerels  weighing  6  lbs.  each  and  my  pullets  are 
fine,  uniform  —  not  a  cull  or  sick  bird  all  season  while  feeding 
Eshelman  Feeds."(Name  on  request). 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 

JOHN  W.  &AcCmUHs  &  SONS 


Established  1842 

SALES  OFFICES:  LANCASTER.  PA. 


CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


arm 

IReds 

For  More  Eggs  Next  Fall  Get 
Better  Strain  This  Spring 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  strain  that  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  high  Bed  record  at  Farming- 
dale  will  improve  your  flock  average. 

Our  1936  Record  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farming- 
dale)— First  High  Red  Pen  for  AM  Time:  First 
High  Pullet,  All  Breeds;  2d  High  Red  Pullet. 

If  vou  act  at  once,  you  can  still  get  Clucks 
from  this  Contest-Winning  Strain. 

Breeding  Cockerels — for  immediate  use. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Moss-Cross  ROCK-REDS. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List — today. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro’  mass. 


Bred  for  Egg  Production  M 

Now  you  can  get  quick  growth. 
size  and  egg  production  with  S.  C.  j 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Alger  Reds  are  I 
bred  to  pay  profits.  Over  4,000  breed-  \ 
era  on  our  farm.  Pedigree  Mating  un¬ 
der  trapnest.  All  Pullorum  Free,  10 
years  without  reactor.  For  BIG  FREE 
CATALOG.  Write- 


Sanford  Alger,  Jr.  -  Box  3 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Vitality  First— A  penny  postcard  will  bring  you  our 
°0-page  catalog  in  colors.  Gives  full  details  of  our 
“Cotton  Mountaineers"  chicks,  supercharged  with 
sparkling  vitality,  health,  energy!  From  hens  test¬ 
ed  100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  for 
either  broilers  or  long-time  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  Our  chicks  will  pay.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Woifeboro.  N.  H. 


red  here  at  Hayes  Farm— 25  years— for  LARGE  EGGS 

nd  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  fast 
fathering  strain — 100%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIGHT 
HW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED-CROSS  BROILER 
HICKS  everv  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It’s 
le  place  to 'buy  "NEW  HAMPSHIRES”— in  New 
tampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Box  105,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


mTrVC  ALL  KINDS,  from  healthy,  sturdy, 
LIIlvll3  blood-tested  flocks.  Early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 

HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Rede 


FARM _ 

17  years'  experience,  12  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reds.  Continual  testing  against  other  leading 
strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 

PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 

Have  had  to  add  another  1200-bird  house  this  year 
to  care  for  growing  business.  4100  birds. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peekham 


Farm  Beds.  Our 
prices  for  eggs 
and  chicks  ate 

most  reasonable. 

PECKHAM 
FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Circular. 


U.  S. 


{MHUSHIS  CLEAN 


C  H  Rl  STIES  ZVewXarrwshin’S 

ib°j.nndSPIZZERI  NKTUM 


Sweepstakes  Winners 
At  "P.  I.  E."  New  York 

CHRISTIE’S  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Chicks  were  awarded  Sweepstakes 
Prize  over  all  breeds  at  the  November  Pout 
try  Industries  Exposition. 

35,000  Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test  —  NO  Reactors. 
Straight  New  Hampshires  —  Chris-Cross  Hybrids. 
Most  everybody  wants  some  of  this  fanwus  stock, 
but  we  can  still  make  Spring  deliveries,  if  you  act 
at  once.  Raise  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  for 
greater  profits.  ,  _  .  .  ,  , 

Write  today  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Better  include  Deposit  of  2c  per  Chick  and  reserve 
shipping  date  immediately.  _ 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  kihoStW  h. 


BOUND  TO  PAY 


riements  [ 

Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean 

REDS 

also  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and 
Clem-Cross  Baby  Pullets 

Get  our  Catalogue— that’s  the  Maine  idea. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  16  Winterport,  Maine 


FARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  this 
vear.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stock,  direct  for  last  four 
Vears.  State  tested  free  from  Pullorum'disease  for  last 
lour  years.  F.  D.  Thomas,  R-1,  Medway,  M«»s. 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Contests  last  5 
vears.  N.  H.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS.  CONWAY,  N.  H. 


February  13,  1037 

Finds  Turkey  Growing  Profitable 


Raising  nearly  1,200  turkeys  last  year 
with  a  death  loss  of  only  three  fowls  is 
the  record  made  by  Mrs.  Dana  R. 
Leiglity  of  Illinois.  This  low  death  rate 
resulted  from  sanitary  precautions  and 
because  Mrs.  Leiglity  practically  lived 
with  the  turkeys.  From  the  time  they 
were  put  on  x’ange  about  the  middle  of 
July  until  mid-December,  Mrs.  Leiglity 
slept  in  the  yard  to  guard  them  every 
night  except  three.  The  three  exceptions 
were  two  nights  when  she  was  attending  a 
State  poultry-growers’  convention  in 
Peoria,  and  the  other  when  she  drove  a 
truck  to  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  for  a  load  of 
equipment  for  the  hatchery. 

Mrs.  Leiglity’s  experience  in  raising 
turkeys  runs  back  only  three  years.  For 
14  years  the  Leiglity  family  have  operated 
a  hatchery  and  jobbed  poultry  feeds. 
Their  home  place  comprises  five  acres. 
They  have  raised  an  average  of  3,000 
broilers  each  year.  Their  hatchery  has 
two  incubators  with  a  total  capacity  of 
35.000  eggs.  Besides  raising  day-old 
chicks  and  poults  for  sale,  they  do  cus¬ 
tom  hatching. 

Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Leiglity  started 


bucket  is  ever  set  down  in  the  houses. 
Some  people  think  we  are  cranky  about 
this  but  we  can  afford  to  take  no  chances 
of  spreading  disease.  We  don’t  track  any¬ 
thing  into  the  houses  from  outside  and  al¬ 
low  no  one  else  to  do  so. 

“We  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  keep 
our  flock  healthy.  We  stay  right  with  the 
little  poults  until  they  learn  to  eat.  Many 
of  them  are  so  dumb  that  they  would 
starve  to  death  unless  taught  to  eat. 
They  are  very  prone  to  crowd  each  other, 
also,  and  so  have  to  be  put  to  bed  nights. 
By  the  time  they  are  12  weeks  old,  we 
have  given  them  such  care  that  they  are 
healthy  and  can  take  most  anything  that 
comes.  However,  we  do  not  relax  our 
vigilance.  I  watch  the  droppings  every 
day  for  any  signs  of  trouble.” 

The  minute  they  are  put  ou  range,  the 
job  of  caring  for  them  is  very  confining. 
Mrs.  Leighty  has  a  small  building  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  tourist  cabin.  This  she 
moves  from  lot  to  lot  as  the  turkeys  are 
moved.  It  is  provided  with  cot  and 
stove.  About  half  of  its  circumference 
is  in  windows  and  this  side  is  placed  to¬ 
ward  the  roosts  so  she  can  instantly 


In  this  cabin  Mrs.  Leighty  slept  every  night  but  three  from  , July  till  December  to 

guard  her  flock. 


in  the  turkey  business  and  made  it  her 
special  charge.  She  raised  only  300  that 
year.  Next  she  raised  000,  but  spent  so 
much  in  disease  prevention  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  showed  only  a  small  profit.  Last 
year  she  raised  nearly  1,200  but  elimi¬ 
nated  all  expense  except  feeding  and  vac¬ 
cinating.  On  account  of  smail  range 
space,  she  feeds  heavier  than  growers 
who  have  plenty  of  range. 

Selected  eggs  are  bought  from  a  well- 
known  turkey  farm.  After  hatching  in 
the  incubators,  the  poults  are  placed  in 
battery  brooders  until  they  are  a  week 
old.  The  1.200  this  year  were  divided 
evenly  into  eight  groups,  each  having  a 
colony  house  of  its  own.  They  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  outdoors  on  wire  porches 
until  12  weeks  old.  All  of  this  time  they 
are  fed  on  starting  mash. 

They  are  now  vaccinated  for  cholera 
and  typhoid,  the  large  tendon  in  one  wing 
is  clipped  so  they  cannot  fly  and  they  are 
placed  on  range.  Last  year  Mrs.  Leighty 
rented  a  four-acre  tract  of  land.  A  half 
acre  was  used  at  a  time,  so  the  lots  were 
moved  once  a  week  eight  times.  Then  a 
10-acre  tract  farther  out  was  secured  and 
the  same  procedure  started  over  again. 
They  were  moijfjd  back  to  the  home  place 
about  the  middlfe  of  December,  running  on 
an  Alfalfa  range  until  time  to  dress  for 
the  Christmas  market. 

When  put  on  range  the  feed  was 
changed  to  growing  mash,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time,  with  cracked  corn 
in  addition  at  the  evening  feeding.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  when  starting  to 
finish  them  for  market,  the  dry  corn  was 
replaced  by  corn  soaked  for  24  hours  in 
semi-solid  buttermilk. 

“Extreme  care  in  getting  the  turkeys 
started  and  extreme  sanitation  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season,”  says  Mrs.  Leighty, 
“are  the  most  important  things  in  con¬ 
nection  with  turkey-growing.  Sanitation 
is  even  more  important  than  feeding. 
When  the  poults  are  in  the  colony  houses, 
no  one  ever  steps  inside  without  first  put¬ 
ting  on  a  pair  of  rubbers  belonging  to  that 
particular  house  alone.  A  pair  of  rub¬ 
bers  is  provided  for  each  house.  They 
are  kept  inside  the  door  where  they  are 
always  ready.  No  feed  bucket  or  water 


detect  anything  wrong  either  night  or 
day.  A  flood  light  is  provided  and  this  is 
turned  on  at  anything  that  disturbs  the 
roosting  turkeys.  Mrs.  Leiglity  has  three 
trained  watch  dogs  with  her  in  the  yard 
also. 

By  following  out  this  rigorous  program 
of  feeding,  sanitation  and  care,  the  tur¬ 
keys  at  Thanksgiving  time  had  grown  lip 
to  as  many  as  20  pounds  in  weight.  All 
sales  are  made  at  retail  direct  to  the 
customer.  The  turkeys  are  completely 
dressed  for  the  oven.  Those  going  out  of 
town  are  packed  in  dry  ice  and  shipped 
by  express  direct  to  the  customer.  A 
considerable  shipping  business  has  been 
built  up  iu  addition  to  the  large  local 
trade. 

Mrs.  Leighty’s  only  help  is  a  small  girl. 
During  all  the  growing  season,  the  only 
man  help  was  in  moving  the  fences  from 
lot  to  lot  on  the  range.  Mrs.  Leighty 
herself  handles  the  feed  bags  and  does 
other  heavy  work. 

“We  never  have  any  slack  season,” 
says  Mrs.  Leighty.  “With  3.000  broilers 
to  attend  every  year  besides  the  turkeys, 
we  also  cull  the  flocks  of  our  cluck  cus¬ 
tomers  and  for  others.  Then  our  feed 
business  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  it  takes  considerable  time.  We  do 
not  get  one  season’s  business  completed 
until  it  is  time  to  begin  the  next.” 

Mrs.  Leiglity  reads  poultry  magazines, 
and  farm  papers.  She  belongs  to  both 
the  International  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Illinois  Poultry  Improvement 
Association,  and  usually  attends  several 
poultry  schools  on  diseases  each  year. 

She  is  very  observant  and  always  ex¬ 
periments  with  better  methods.  She  is 
not  exactly  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
feeds  used  and  is  planning  on  adding  a 
feed  mixer  next  season  to  her  equipment 
and  mix  her  own  feed.  She  has  always 
raised  Bronze  turkeys  but  plans  next 
year  on  adding  some  'White  Hollands. 
That  she  has  the  right  slant  on  the  tur¬ 
key-growing  business  is  proved  by  the 
small  death  loss  this  year,  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  dressed  turkeys,  and  the  fact 
that  as  this  is  being  written  she  has  al¬ 
ready  contracted  for  5,000  poults  next 
Spring.  H.  L.  spooner. 
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Cows 
in  Good 
Condition 


with  good  healthy  appetites,  digesting 
and  assimilating  all  they  eat,  produce 
more  milk,  more  butterfat,  breed  regu¬ 
larly — strong  healthy  calves. 
Expensive  feed,  passing  through  only 
partially  assimilated,  is  money  wasted. 
To  put  to  work  all  that  good  feeds  con¬ 
tain  for  milk-making  and  body  main¬ 
tenance,  cows  depend  on  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

Good  dairy  feeders  add  Dijes-Tone  to 
winter  feeds.  It  contains  botanical  drugs 
for  appetite,  digestion  and  assimilation. 
And  such  vital  minerals  as  Iodine,  Iron, 
Copper,  Manganese,  Calcium  and  Phos¬ 
phorous  (CAO  and  P2O5)  for  body 
maintenance  and  disease  resistance. 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without 
middleman’s  profit  in  the'price.  Send 
coupon  or  postal  today  for  illustrated 
book  ‘'How  to  get  the  Most  Out  of 
Your  Livestock  and 
Poultry”.  Nears  Food 
Co.,  Inc.  Binghamton, 

N.  Y.  Est.  1899. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO..  Inc. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  6end  your  book  and  full  information. 


Name... 

Address 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 
8*s*  Quality 

Ingersoll  PA  I  N*T 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 
SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 
FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  ..  painting  *nd  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD-PREPAID  FREIGHT^  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.inc. 

246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklijn,  M.Y. 


on  a  Crasco  or  famous 
Craine  Triple- Wall  Silo 
. .  Bail  Hinge  refrigera¬ 
tor  type  doors.  Rabbet¬ 
ed.  Fit  snug,  draw  tight. 
Doors  swing  inside  en¬ 
tirely  clear  of  opening, 
or  may  be  removed  en¬ 
tirely.  Form  perfectly 
smooth  interior.  Extra 
heavy  frame  makes  un¬ 
usually  strong  front. 

•  Send  for  information. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

53  Tail  S(.,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


YOU  GET  THIS 

REFRIGERATOR 

TYPE  DOOR,  imifl 


SILOS 


-Hr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED 

EAT  DILATORS 

fThe  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
[large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over- 
1  stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats, 
Obstructions.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay 
in  the  teat.  Accept  only  genuine 
Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 

LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators) . $1.00 

TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators). . 50 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other 
Dr.  Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.  Y 


Petunias 

colors  —  Bedding 
dwarf  mixed;  Balcony  large 
(lowered  mixed ;  velvety- 
violet  Star  of  Califor, 
nia,  ail  3  only  lOo — 
send  dime  today  I 
JUaule’s  Seed  Book 
free  —  new  low 
prices,  prize 
and  flower  seeds. 

Maule,  335  Mfcule  Bldg.,  Phila, 


Garbage  for  Pigs 

Is  Chinese  restaurant  garbage  suitable 
for  pigs  from  two  months  old  up  to  about 
a  year?  My  pigs  have  been  dying  off 
every  day  since  November.  I  have  tried 
every  thing  special  for  them  but  nothing 
has  helped  so  far.  The  symptoms  are 
coughing,  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  Is 
there  any  information  you  can  give  me 
which  will  cure  or  help  them?  I  have 
had  them  inoculated  for  pneumonia  and 
cholera.  The  garbage  consists  mostly  of 
meat  and  rice  and  vegetables,  m.  j.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Garbage  feeding  is  always  fraught  with 
considerable  health  hazard.  It  may  con¬ 
tain  bacteria  which  are  injurious,  or  may 
have  poisonous  material  which  could  con¬ 
taminate  it  from  various  sources.  The 
symptoms  mentioned  by  you,  resemble  a 
necrotice  condition,  with  a  possible  break 
from  hog-cholera.  In  any  cases  about  the 
only  treatment  is  a  general  one.  Garbage 
fed  pigs  will  need,  as  a  rule  some  supple¬ 
mental  minerals  and  vitamins,  especially 
this  seems  to  be  true  with  your  case 
where  the  garbage  consists  entirely  of 
rice  and  meat  scraps. 

It  would  he  advisable  that  you  mix  in 
10  pounds  of  best  quality  Alfalfa  meal 
with  each  100  pounds  of  garbage  fed. 
Also  make  a  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock 
salt,  steamed  honemeal  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  mix  in  live  pounds  of  this  with 
each  100  pounds  of  garbage  fed.  Put 
some  of  the  mineral  mixture  in  a  clean 
dry  container  where  the  pigs  can  have 
access  to  it  at  all  times  as  needed.  Also 
throw  them  some  good  quality,  bright 
green  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  daily.  It  may 
also  be  fed  in  racks,  they  will  not  eat  the 
stems,  which  can  be  used  for  other  stock 
or  for  bedding.  r.  w.  d. 


Possible  Navicular  Disease 

I  have  a  mare  seven  years  old.  She 
suddenly  suffered  from  lameness  in  the 
right  front  foot.  She  has  been  shod  since 
and  still  seems  lame.  There  are  no  swol¬ 
len  joints  or  bruised  parts  of  any  kind. 
After  a  mile  of  riding  she  seems  to  be 
somewhat  better,  but  stumbles  very  often 
which  never  happened  before.  I  first  tried 
cold  packs  and  hoof  softeners  but  with  no 
results.  Certain  days  she  seems  not  to  be 
lame  at  all.  m.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

It  seems  probable  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case 
that  the  horse  in  question  is  suffering 
from  a  bone  ailment,  and  inflammation  of 
the  sesamoid  sheath,  which  lies  within 
the  hoof.  This  is  called  “navicular  dis¬ 
ease,”  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat 
with  much  prospect  of  a  cure. 

Some  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  rasp- 
ing  the  horn  of  the  wall,  beginning  at  the 
heels,  close  to  the  coronet,  until  there  is 
only  a  thin  layer  covering  the  under  tis¬ 
sue.  A  Spanish-fly  blister  applied  to  the 
coronet  is  indicated,  and  the  horse  should 
then  be  turned  on  pasture  or  in  a  box 
stall,  and  not  exercised.  Repeat  the 
blister  in  about  three  weeks.  Use  a  plain 
shoe  when  reshod,  leave  the  shoes  off 
during  treatment  suggested.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  several  months  of  rest  and  treat¬ 
ment  outlined  to  obtain  any  beneficial 
results  and,  as  mentioned,  the  cure  will 
not  then  be  permanent.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  have  the  hoof  examined  for  pos¬ 
sible,  bruise,  small  stone  or  nail.  k.  w.  d. 


Cost  of  Raising  Calf  to 
Maturity 

Can  you  give  the  a'  proximate  feed 
cost  for  maintaining  a  caif  from  weaning 
to  delivery  of  first  calf  in  New  Iork 
State?  s.w.  m. 

New  York. 

The  cost  of  properly  growing  a  calf  to 
breeding  maturity  of  about  tWo  years  of 
age  would  vary  a  great  deal  with  the 
amount  and  kind  of  feed  available.  If 
all  roughage  and  grain  was  purchased  or 
figured  at  top  market  price  quotations, 
with  allowance  for  five  months  pasture 
during  each  Summer,  with  grain  supple¬ 
ment  of  corn,  000  pounds ;  oats,  600 
pounds;  wheat  bran,  COO  pounds ;  linseed 
meal,  200  pounds ;  this  mixture  fed  as 
needed  to  make  good  growth  and  gain  it 
would  cost  with  feeds  at  present  prices 
about  $125  to  mature  a  dairy  calf. 

R.  W.  D. 


Bunged-tjp  Client:  “I  want  to  sue 

Jones  for  running  me  down  with  his 
auto,  but  I’m  afraid  he  has  no  money.” 
Lawyer :  “Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  can  use 
his  car.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


$272.07year* 

ADDED 
to  Your 
Income.. 


Not  all  the  manure  produced  by 
livestock  can  be  saved.  But  experi¬ 
ment  station,  specialists  figure  that, 
on  the  average  American  farm, 
the  manure  which  can  be  recov¬ 
ered  is  worth  $272.07  per  year. 


..11/ III 

HERE’S  THE  SPREADER 
THAT  WILL  COLLECT  IT  FOR  YOU ! 


Common  barnyard  manure 
contains  exactly  the  same 
plant  food  elements  as  the 
expensive  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers;  and  in  addition,  supplies 
the  soil  with  valuable  humus. 


Manure  allowed  to  drain,  leach 
and  ferment,  loses  plant  food  rap¬ 
idly.  The  easiest  way  to  get  full 
value  out  of  manure  is  to  haul  it 
without  delay  from  stable  to  field. 
But  unless  the  spreader  used  has 
the  ability  to  shred  and  pulverize 
finely  and  distribute  evenly,  losses 
from  fermentation  will  go  right  on 
in  the  unpulverized  lumps. 


Lime  Attachment 

Simple,  Inexpensive,  easily  installed.  Con¬ 
verts  your  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  into  a 
perfect  one-man  lime 
applicator.  Just  load  the 
box  and  drive.  Handles 
,crushed  lime,  marl, 
rock  phosphate,  etc. 
J  Applies  lime  at  any  de¬ 
sired  rate  from  y  to 
6  y  tons  per  acre. 


Steel  Farm  Wagon 

For  every  farm  hauling  job.  Handy,  dur¬ 
able,  light  running.  Patented  telescop¬ 
ing  reach;  bolsters  adjustable  and 
removable;  pivot  front  axle.  Wheels 
remarkable  for  strength,  rigidity  and 
wear  resistance.  Twin  roller  bearings 
with  renewable  sleeves. 


lars  to  the  manure  pile  (see  panel  at  left). 
But  those  plant  food  riches  shrink  rapidly  if! 
the  manure  lies  unused.  You  can’t  collect  that  i 
profit  without  a  good  spreader,  because  fresh, 
unrotted  manure  is  tough.  Only  a  tough  spreader 
can  handle  it  efficiently,  particularly  in  freezing 
weather.  The  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  laughs  at 
tough  jobs.  It  shreds  thoroughly,  pulverizes 
finely  and  spreads  evenly,  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  the  manure.  Loads  so  easily,  drives 
so  handily  and  pulls  so  lightly  that  its  daily  use 
becomes  only  a  small  chore  for  man  and  team. 
And  lasts  so  long  that  its  cost  per  load  is  the 
lowest  of  any  spreader  on  the  market. 

NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  are  built  in  two  sizes. 

Write  today  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  details. 

A'ew  Idea,  inc. 

Factories : 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  III. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Dept.  214,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 


Manure  Spreaders .  .  .  □ 
Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 

Hay  Loaders . □ 

Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  .  □ 
Hand  Com  Shellers  .  .  □ 
Power  Com  Shellers  .  .  □ 


Transplanters  .  .  . 
Husker-Shredders  . 
Com  Pickers  .... 
Feed  Mixers  .... 
Portable  Elevators  . 
Gasoline  Engines  . 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


I 
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|  A  ddress- 


■I 
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YOUNG’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

An  original  strain,  held  to  the  original  superior 
Qualities  of  the  breed  —  Standard  quality,  rapid, 
early  feathering ;  non- broodi ness ;  big  size  and  strong 
color;  steady  high  egg  production.  Customers  appre- 
Ciate  our  high  values  and  policy.  Customer  must  be 
satisfied.  Supply  is  limited.  Flock  Pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  Attractive  Catalogue  and  Prices 

YOUNG’S  POULTRY  FARM 
■■■I  Box  N.  DOVER,  N.  H.  wm 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3,  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PMIPKQ  Real  values  in  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Tested, 
VIIIVIW  Personally  Supervised.  Circular,  Price  List. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Millerstown.  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-Chicks-Eggs 

87th  yr.  Winners  Ohio,  N.  Y.,  Ind.,  Tenn..  Ky.  State  Fairs, 
Fine  layers.  Large  eggs.  Priced  low.  Buy  from  a  specialist, 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son.  Box  1 95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

I  June. 

42  c 

■now. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Dept.  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa 

\X/HITE  HOLLAND  POUI.TS-Write  for  booklet 
»»  Quality  Stock.  C.  I.  GOULD,  Jr.,  Middleton,  Mass. 

Mammoth  RmnypBl'cetling:Tomsand  Hens-Big  Bone. 

ITldllllllOlIl  DIUIIZC  MISS  1DA  CHLmBLEI  .  Draper,  Va! 

TOULOUSE  Geese — S3  and  S4,  White  Muscovy  Ducks’ 

S2.  CHARLES  E.  HALL0CK,  Mattituck,  New  York 

DI  EGGS-AV.  Peking.  $5. ’25-100.  Large 

type.  F.  GABEL  -  Hartley,  Del. 


Big  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  i^L  weeifiyd_J', 

each.  S40— 100.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  n 


l  Disinfecting  Torch 
destroys  Cocci  dio§fc 


HEAT  is  most  effective  disinfectant  No 
iving  organism  can  survive  2000°  F.  heat  of 
Aeroil  Torch.  Quick,  safe,  economical. 
Write  for  special  introductory  offer  and 
arge  illustrated  folder  221.H. 


AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  W„.  N«„  y.,1,,  N.  I 

178  N.  Wecker  Drive,  Chicago— 469  Bryant  St.j 
San  Francisco  Or  3408  Mam  St.  Dallas,  Taxat 

QUEUES 


BIG  CHICKS  TESTED 


SELECTED 


10,000  WEEKLY 

Best  Breeds.  White  and  Black  Giants.  Lt.  G.  Brahmas. 
Wt.  Langshang.  Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot.  Golden  Buff 
Minorca.  Speckled  Sussex.  Buff  Orps.  N.  H.  &  R  I. 
Rods.  Wt.,  Buff  &  Bar.  Bocks.  Any  Breed  $3-25. 
$5.50-50,  $10.50-100.  Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.50-25. 
$4.50-50,  $8.50-100.  Bronze  turkeys  42c  ea.,  $40-fi30. 
Send  NO  money.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D  plus  postage. 

100%  live  delivery.  Our  19th  year. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


I  f"  You  Answer  This  Ad  PROMPTLY 
P  I  Will  Send  You  FREE 
■  ■  PROFIT-SHARING  CERTIFICATE 
Worth  $3.00  On  Every  100  Day-Olds 


“  KERLIN-QUALITY  ”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Day-old  Pullets — Chicks— Cockerels 
Money-Making  Strain  37  Years.  Every  Breeder 
Blood -Tested.  Mountain  reared.  Trapnested. 
Big  White  Birds.  Free  Catalog  explains  all. 

KERLIN’S  POULTY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


MINORCAS 


Catalog  Free. 


WHITE.  Produce  Big 
Chalk  Eggs.  Sexed  or 
_  straight  ran  Chicks. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Reds.  G.  C.  RHOADES 


263  egg  average.  Penna. 
Contest.  New  Hampshire 

•  -  Reedsville,  Pa. 


Large  Type  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . .’ . . 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  and  B.  1.  Beds . . . . 

N.  H.  Beds.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Giants.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Bed-Rock  Cross  Breed  .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . .  700  35 

Order  now  from  this  ad.  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  rushed  to  you  on’  request 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  Delive 


C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 


BOX  R, 


$75.00 
80.00 
90.00 
70.00 

All  Breeders 

.....  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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TELEPHONE 

LOCATES 

MARKET 

“After  separating  my  cliichs,  I 
had  about  250  good  broilers 
which  l  retailed  almost  entirely 
by  telephone,”  writes  a  New  York 
State  farm  woman. 

If  you  produce  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  average,  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  find  a  market.  There 
is  always  some  one  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  quality  —  the  tele¬ 
phone  will  find  that  person. 

If  you  want  advice  from  the 
county  agent,  a  neighbor  to  help 
you,  a  part  for  a  machine,  the 
telephone  will  save  time. 

If  you  just  want  to  talk  to  some 
one,  the  telephone  will  connect 
you.  If  something  happens  and 
you  need  doctor  or  veterinarian, 
the  telephone  will  quickly  de¬ 
liver  your  message. 

Day  and  night,  the 
telephone  is  ready  to 
help. 

BELL  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Wh£sA 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Only  Walsh  offers  all  thess 
harness  advantages.  New,  non. 
rust  Bronze  Hardware.  Im- 
proved  Aluminum  Hames  — 
50%  less  weight,  stronger, 
can’t  rust.  Famous,  long-life 
.  No-Buckle.  New  natural  tan  leath¬ 
er.  Highest  quality;  lowest  factory 
prices — from  $38.95.  Terms.  30  days’ 
trial.  Write  WALSH  HARNESS  CO., 
Dept.  15  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


VALUABLE  NEW  HARNESS  BOOK 


Send  for  free  booklet 
"Does  Beekeepingr 
Pay?"  80  interesting: 

letter*,  illustrated, 
64  p a.  catalog.  Easy 
start,  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture’’ 
-pg.  monthly  magazine.  Trial  of- 
r.  6  months  only,  25c.  good  for  90 
iya  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
Box  H32  Medina,  Ohio 


W  ANTED 

Ambitious,  responsible  men  capable  of  earning  $50  a 
week  as  representatives  for  guaranteed  motor  and 
tractor  oils,  auto  specialties,  insecticides  and  fast  con¬ 
sumed  farm  products  in  ready  demand  by  farmers, 
dairymen,  truckers  and  fleet  owners.  Over  500  repre¬ 
sentatives  now  earning  good  incomes.  Zone  Manager 
positions  open.  Right  men  can  win  advancement  and 
become  independent.  Write  to  — 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St„  Camden,  N.  J. 


NETCO  MILK  COOLER 

COOLS  MILK  TO  50°  IN  1  HOUR 


ECONOMICAL-DEPENDABLE 


Low  Cost  Operation 
No  Installation  Cost. 
Requires  Less  Service. 

Esclasire  Mechanical  Agitation. 

LOW  INITIAL  COST. 

Operates  in  any  cool¬ 
ing  Tank.  Suitable  for 
4-6-8  can  Size  Tanks. 

Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  Cabinet. 

The  most  mechanically  perfect 
Milk  Cooler  ever  developed. 
Thousand  satisfied  users. 

NETCO  Milk  Coolers  have  met 
the  test  of  time;  now  in  its  fifth 
year  serving  the  Dairy  Parmer. 
Send  for  free  folder.  See  your 
nearest  NETCO  Dealer. 


Exclusive  Arrangement  for 
good  Territory  open  for  Live 
Dealers.  Write  for  Proposition. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO. 


EVERY  DAIRYMAN,  P0ULTRYMAN  AND 
HOG  RAISER  SHOULD  READ 

v.  .  ■"  '  .  .  -i 


The  U,arrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Handling'  Freshening  Cow 

Wliat  steps  must  be  taken  in  drying 
off  my  cows,  and  care  at  freshening  time? 

New  York.  G.  k. 

Some  use  a  gradual  drying  off  method, 
with  reduction  of  feed.  However,  recent 
experimental  research  work,  especially 
that  done  by  the  Illinois  and  Wisconson 
Stations,  as  well  as  results  I  have  ob¬ 
served  iu  herds  where  the  system  was 
used,  seems  to  indicate  this  method  is 
easier  and  preferable.  It  consists  of  milk¬ 
ing  the  udder  clean,  feeding  no  grain  and 
only  a  'small  amount  of  Timothy  hay, 
also  reducing  the  water  supply  about  one- 
half  ;  then  in  48  hours  milk  the  udder 
clean  again. 

At  this  milking  when  complete  paint 
the  teat  ends  with  mercurochrome,  and 
cover  them  over  with  collodin,  commonly 
called  liew-skin,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  tube  form  at  any  drug  store.  Do  not 
touch  the  udder  again.  Continue  with 
the  reduced  feeding  for  four  or  five  days 
and  then  gradually  increase  the  rough- 
age  and  grain.  From  this  time  on  feed 
the  cow  sufficient  to  keep  her  gaining 
good  at  the  rate  of  about  one  to  two 
pounds  daily.  A  good  grain  mixture  to 
feed  either  on  pasture  or  with  roughage 
in  the  barn  consists  of  ground  corn,  600 
pounds ;  ground  oats,  600 ;  wheat  bran, 
600 ;  linseed  meal,  600.  Keep  iodized 
stock  salt  before  her  available  at  all 
times. 

A  few  days  before  due  to  calve  put  her 
in  a  clean  box  stall  with  plenty  of  good 
clean  straw  bedding,  continue  to  feed  her 
as  needed  with  the  same  grain  and  rough- 
age,  good  quality  hay  and  nature  will 
do  the  rest.  Dry  her  off  about  two 
months  before  she  is  due  to  freshen. 

Leave  the  calf  with  her  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  wean  the  calf  on  her 
milk.  If  the  calf  can  be  left  with  her 
longer  it  is  'Still  more  desirable.  R.  \V.  D. 


Sheep  Have  Colds 

We  have  20  sheep  running  on  40  acres 
of  land.  Nearly  all  have  head  colds,  with 
considerable  discharge  at  the  nostrils. 
This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  morning 
when  they  are  turned  out.  What  would 
you  advise  as  a  treatment  for  this  condi¬ 
tion?  Last  year  we  lost  two  four-year 
ewes  when  they  had  their  lambs,  they 
seemed  to  be  weak  but  were  fat  and 
looked  healthy.  What  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  feeding  ration  to  ewes,  that 
will  lamb  in  a  month?  H.  F.  A. 

New  York. 

With  good  pasture  20  sheep  on  40  acres 
would  be  sufficient  pasture.  Temporary 
fences  with  rotation  of  pasture  would  be 
of  some  benefit  both  from  a  pasture  con¬ 
sideration  and  to  prevent  stomach  worm 
infestation. 

Chronic  catarrh  may  be  caused  from 
a  number  of  causes.  Infestation  in  the 
sinus  by  the  gadfly  grub  may  be  a  cause, 
if  such  is  the  case  direct  treatment  is  not 
indicated.  Preventive  measures  are  more 
important,  during  the  Summer  when  the 
fly  is  present  and  gets  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  sheep  it  may  be  prevented  by  coat¬ 
ing  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  with  pine 
tar. 

Clean,  dry  quarters  and  proper  feed  are 
essential  as  aids  in  clearing  up  catarrh. 
A  grain  mixture  consisting  of  corn,  300 
pounds;  oats,  200  pounds;  wheat  bran, 
200  pounds ;  and  linseed  oilmeal,  100 
pounds  is  good.  Also  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  iodized  stock  salt  and  ground 
limestone,  mixed  together  and  then  added 
at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  to  each  100 
pounds  of  the  grain  mixture  mentioned  is 
often  of  benefit.  Keep  plenty  of  clean 
water  available,  and  also  keeping  iodized 
salt  and  ground  limestone  mixture  avail¬ 
able  before  them  at  all  times  is  of  bene¬ 
fit.  Use  good  quality  hay. 

The  breeding  ewes  should  also  receive 
enough  of  the  grain  to  keep  in  good 
breeding  condition  and  flesh,  also  the 
minex-als,  and  more  important  still  should 
have  exercise  during  the  Winter.  They 
may  be  fed  their  hay  at  some  distance 
from  the  pen  on  days  when  the  weather 
permits.  R.  w.  d. 


Coreen  (117580),  Percberon  mare,  owned  by 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


HER  17th  COLT! 


Ample  farm  power  from  one  mare  to 
equip  three  average  farms!  Mares  do  their 
full  share  of  work  while  raising  colts,  there¬ 
by  furnishing  replacement  power  and  a 
surplus  to  sell. 

Colt  production  on  farms  is  increasing 
steadily  year  after  year.  Profit-minded 
farmers  are  realizing  more  than  ever  before 
the  proved  advantages  of  power  raised 
and  maintained  on  the  farm. 

For  Farm  Power  and  Profit... 

Raise  Colts.. .Use  Horses  and  Mules! 


New  moving  picture 
shows  how  to  judgo 
horses  and  mules. 
See  the  world's 
champion  pulling 
team  out-pull  a  four- 
ton  elephant.  See 
big  multi-hitches  in 
action!  Ask  your 
county  agent  or  vo¬ 
cational  teacher  to 
arrange  for  you  to 
see  this  interesting 
picture. Don't  miss  it! 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
NEW  BOOK 


Seventy-two  pages  .  .  . 
illustrated!  A  gold  mine 
of  information!  The  most 
valuable  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  raising,  judg¬ 
ing,  working  horses 
and  mules.  It  explains 
and  illustrates  the  big 
multi-hitches.  It  shows 
how  you  may  become 
an  expert  judge  of 
horses  and  mules. 

Farmers  and  horse¬ 
men  have  already 
bought  over  55,000 
copies.  Order  your 
copy  now  . .  only  10c. 
coin  or  stamps.  Send 
order  today  to  .  .  . 


HORSE  AND  MULE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA,  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Sec'y. 

Chicago,  Illinois  Dent.  E-2  Dallas,  Texas 


Prime  On  R.  E.  A.  Farm 


ELECTRIC 

FENCE 

k 


(0*1*01 1  ft. 

•P.#iE 


tO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Operates  from  6-volt  battery  or  high  line 
current !  Only  one  wire  —  on  posts  3  rods 
apart  —  but  livestock  won’t  go 
over,  under,  or  through  it.  It 
"stings”  them,  "gets  their  goat,” 
but  has  never  injured  any  animal 
or  person.  Saves  80%  on  fencing  costs.  Fence 
20  acres  in  half  a  day  easily.  Proven  success,  6 
years  use  on  11,000  farms.  Marvelous  invention  — 
the  Prime,  battery  operated  Moto-flasher  (patent¬ 
ed)  delivers  powerful  kick  on  fence  wire.  Battery 
lasts  four  months.  Positively  bolds  all  livestock. 
Prime  AC  Controller  for  high 
line  current  —  with  10  safe¬ 
guards —  the  only  safe  way  to 
use  1 10-volt  current  for  fencing. 

Send  for  32-page  catalog  —  shows 
many  pictures  of  Prime  Electric 
Fence  in  use.  THE  PRIME  MFG. 

CO.,  1541  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee 


ONE  WIRE 
HOLDS 
LIVESTOCK 


EDISON  STOARGE 
SAVE  MONEY 


BATTERIES 


For  Power  &  Lteht.  Replace  your  old 
lead  batteries  with  Edfsons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long:  life.  NonrAc!d,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargrers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging:  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  gruarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY”.  88  Ster- 
f  :g  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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DOGGONE  IT 
JOHN, 

I  WISH  YOU’D 
TELL  ME 
HOW  YOU  GOT 
15%  BETTER 
HATCHABILITY 
THAN  I  DID/ 


MUST  BE  THE 
NOPCO  XX!  I’VE  HAD 


BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE 
HATCHES  EVER  SINCE 
I  SWUNG  TO 


NOPCO  XX 

YOU  TRY 
IT  NEXT 
TIME, 

...  FRED. 


Works  In 

AIL  3  DANGER  ZONES 


A  Medicine  As  Weil 
As  a  Disinfectant 

For  crop  and  common  bowel 
disorders,  thousands  have 
found  Germotone  is  best.  It 
works  in  the  crop  and  intes¬ 
tine  as  well  as  in  the 
drink.  12-oz.  bottle, 

75c;  32-oz.,  $1.50.  At 
Lee  Dealers;  or  post¬ 
paid. 

FREE  1937  LeeWay 
Poultry  Book.  "Best 
Ever  Published.” 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


REDS  -  ROCKS  -  CROSSES 


Live  Right  —  Grow  Right  —  Priced  Right 
Conn.  (XT.  S. )  Pullorum  Clean.  Catalog  on  request. 

ROBERTS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  155  Durham,  Conn. 


Healthy— Vigorous— No  BWD.Fully  Guaranteed Bis 
Type  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns—  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas— Partridge,  Cohun- 
bian  White,  Barred  Rocks — -Whit©  Wyandottes  Rods 
New  Hampshires — Sexed  Chicks—  tree  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

PROFIT  INSURANCE! 

That’s  what  Better  Chicks  mean  to  you.  Sired  by  R  O.P. 
males,  from  Rlieule  ("Hon  of  Year”)  Strain  and  all  breed¬ 
ers  blood-tested,  our  quality  chicks  are  J  Bc  ea.,#l  a  100 
ofl*  ftOO.  Fine  cockerels,  reasonable.  Certified  ana  K.u.r . 

Hlgtiwoodft  Whlto  Leghorn  Form,  It.  2,  Sougortloo,  N.  Y. 

Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  Wo 
know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t  waste  money,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS.  R  7,  NORWICH.  Conn. 

^OUR  LEGHORNS  LAY 

"  In  Greatest  Value.  7  Leading  Breeds.  Big. 
*  quality  chicks  that  live  to  make  you 
bigger  profits.  37  years*  breeding,  batch¬ 
ing  experience.  FREE  Literature.  Write 
TODAY.  UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY, 
Box  24-A  -  New  Washington,  Ohio 

NIEMOND’S  CHICKS 

. 

liar.  &  Wh.  Box,  It.  I.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
ir.  Mix,  $7.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 

Nlemond’s  Haitchery,  Bx.R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD  •  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  $8  peg 
IOO  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  &  Poults.  Free  cat. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


News  From  the  Hatcheries 

Jasper  Increases  Capacity 

We  have  greatly  increased  our  housing, 
brooding  and  incubator  capacity.  A  new 
57, (XX)  egg,  all  electric  unit  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Twelve  new  colony  houses  have 
been  built  and  twelve  additional  out-door 
shelters  so  now  there  are  35  9x12  shel¬ 
ters  and  46  12x12  brooder  houses.  In 
addition  to  this  brooder  equipment  there 
is  a  hot  water  brooder  house  24x110  feet, 
which  will  accommodate  4,CK)0  chicks  at 
one  time.  We  have  a  building  now  under 
construction  which  will  be  used  for  brood¬ 
ing.  By  the  first  of  March  over  12,000 
chicks  will  be  under  brooders  in  this  one 
building.  This  house  is  108  feet  long  by 
40  feet  deep  and  has  36  compartments 
12x20  feet  each. 

The  carpenters  have  also  been  busy 
remodeling  a  dairy  barn  and  adding  on 
to  one  end  so  the  building  is  137x37  feet, 
four  stories  high.  This  building  has  20 
pens  each  24x37  feet.  On  one  end  of  the 
building  there  are  four  small  pens  that 
will  hold  50  to  60  birds.  These  pens  are 
used  for  special  mating  and  cockerel  pens. 
There  is  a  grain  room  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  also  a  half  ton  elevator  at  one 
end,  a  grain  mixer  and  conveyor  at  the 
other  end.  One  man  takes  care  of  over 
5,500  birds  in  this  building.  —  Jasper 
Farms,  Hudson,  N.  H. 


Flock  Improvement  at  Penn.  Farms 

Our  45,000  breeding  birds  have  been 
State  Selected,  State  Leg  Banded  and 
Blood-tested  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  flock  improve¬ 
ment  was  started  August  24th  and 
completed  December  24th.  We  have  the 
largest  flock  improvement  in  Pennsylvania 
and  this  is  our  eighth  consecutive  year 
under  State  Supervision. 

In  1936  we  brooded  63,000  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  chicks:  $6,150  was  spent  for  special 
mating  hatching  eggs  from  one  of  New 
Hampshires  leading  breeders.  We  in¬ 
stalled  new  equipment  in  1936  and  our 
total  incubator  capacity  is  now  510,000 
eggs.  —  Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 


Parmenter  Anticipates  Brisk  Business 

In  anticipation  of  a  good  demand  for 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  pedigree 
bred  R.  O.  P.  stock  we  have  increased  our 
single  pedigree  matings  from  35  to  49. 
We  have  also  increased  our  capacity  for 
breeding  females  to  14,000  birds  and  have 
installed  a  new  incubator  bringing  our 
hatching  capacity  to  108,000  eggs. 

Our  1936  Contest  records  have  again 
proven  that  long  time  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  have  brought  results 
in  production — egg  size — hatehability  and 
profitableness.  Our  1936  record  of  13,926 
eggs  and  14,492  points  for  fifty  birds  in 
five  contests  is  proof  of  the  laying  ability 
of  utility  pedigree  bred  Rhode  Island 
Reds. — E.  B.  Parmenter,  Frankln,  Mass. 


Good  Demand  for  New  Hampshires 

We  could  not  fill  the  demand  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  or  baby  chicks  in  1936  and  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  in  1937  although 
we  have  enlarged  our  plant  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  another  farm  and  doubled  our 
incubator  capacity  to  150.000  eggs.  This 
is  not  large  compared  with  the  larger 
hatcheries  but  good  size  where  we  are 
producing  all  of  our  New  Hampshire  eggs. 
The  reason  for  this  increase  in  business 
is  that  the  country  is  just  waking  up  to 
what  we  have  for  them  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  After  they  get  a  taste  of  it  they 
come  back  for  more.  — Cotton  Mountain 
Farms,  Inc.,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


An  Enviable  R.  O.  P.  Record 

We  have  just  completed  our  official  R. 
O.  P.  records  for  1936  and  have  216 
White  Leghorn  pullets  that  qualified  with 
records  from  200  to  300  eggs  per  bird 
and  an  average  production  of  the  whole 
group  of  245  eggs  per  bird  and  an  average 
egg  weight  of  25.7  oz.  per  dozen  eggs 
during  their  pullet  year.  During  1935  we 
had  224  R.  O.  P.  females  qualify  with  an 
average  egg  production  of  236  eggs  per 
bird  and  an  average  egg  weight  of  26  oz. 

We  equipped  a  new  brooding  room 
with  12-5-deck  all  electric  Hawkins 
Million  Dollar  Hens  with  which  we  expect 
to  start  our  chicks  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  then  transfer  them  to  12x12  colony 
houses  on  free  range.  —  George  M. 
Anthony,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


Clements  Won  Broiler  Sweepstakes 

Our  incubating  capacity  has  just  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  65,000 
Smith  Incubator  giving  us  a  total  capacity 
of  ltiO.OOO.  We  have  9.000  Pullorum  clean 
breeders  mated  to  pedigreed  Red  males 
of  our  own  breeding.  We  are  producing 
Clements  Red  chicks,  Clem-Rock  Cross¬ 
bred  chicks  with  Barred  feathering  and 
Clem-Cross  sex  linked  chicks.  At  tiie  re¬ 
cent  New  York  Baby  Chick  Shows  we 
came  home  with  the  following  laurels.  A 
gold  and  silver  medal  with  an  entry  of 
Clem-Rock  for  first  in  the  broiler  cross 
and  Sweepstakes  prize  for  all  breeds  in 
the  broiler  production  class.  Also  silver 
medal  with  an  entry  of  R.  I.  Reds  for  first 
in  the  R.  I  Red  division  of  the  same  class. 
In  addition  to  this  we  won  third  with 
an  entry  of  Clem-Rocks  in  the  broiler 
cross  division  and  fourth  in  Barred  Rock 
division  of  the  Pullorum  Clean  class. — 
Clements  Bros.  Farms,  Winterport,  Me. 


Without  question,  the  new  B-B 
Vitamized  Complete  Chick  Starter 
Ration  is  the  finest  chick  starter  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  price.  We  guar¬ 
antee  every  sack  of  it  to  contain  a 
unitage  of  the  highly  needed  Vitamins 
A,  D  and  G  much  greater  than  that 
required  to  give  maximum  health  and 
growth  to  chicks  raised  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  This  abundant  vita¬ 
min  content  specifically  assures  better 
growth,  less  disease,  lower  mortality. 
It  means  more  of  your  birds  will  reach 
a  profit-paying  maturity. 

Among  the  health-giving  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  have  been  added  to  the  new 
B-B  Vitamized  Complete  Starter  Ration 
is  pure  Kelp  Meal.  It  is  the  richest 
natural  vegetable  source  of  minerals 
that  we  know  of.  Its  high  and  varied 
mineral  content,  together  with  the 
other  carefully -balanced  minerals  in- 
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chided  in  B-B,  acts 
preventive  of  those  diseases 
and  deformities  which  are 
caused  by  feeds  having  de¬ 
ficient  or  poorly  balanced 
minerals.  Play  safe  here. 

This  year,  make  sure 
of  maximum  poultry  profits 
by  starting  your  chicks 
on  B-B  \  itamized  Complete 
Starter  Ration  and  following 
right  thru  on  B-B  Feeds.  Ask 
your  B-B  dealer  or  write  us 
for  a  copy 
profit-buildi 
Feeding  Program. 
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COMPLETE  CHICK  STARTER  RATION 


,  pyU >•'  1  rauit(y  Silver  Laced  Wyan 
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All  Breeders  closely  culled  and  Blood-tested. 
A  eareful  Vitality  Test  it  also  made  of 
chicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  English  W.  Leghorns  crossed  with  a  X. 
Y.  State  flock  of  high-  50  IOO  500  1000 
est  Official  Egg  Records. $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $85 
New  Hampshire  Reds. 

Rocks,  W.  Wyans..  Buff  Orps..  5.50  10.00  45.00  90 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  W.  Jersey  Giants..  6.50  1 2.00  55.00 
Four  weeks  old  chicks  of  the  heavy  breeds,  not  sorted  as  to  sex 
10c  a-piece  over  the  price  of  day  olds,  shipped  by  express  collect. 
Four  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  25c  each,  10  weeks  old  75c, 
15  weeks  old  $1.  White  Indian  Runner  Duckling:  12-$2.6o,  25-$5.25, 
10O-$19.  Shipments  of  day-olds  are  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


CONTENT  FARMS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MORE  than  ever  before  you  need  well-bred  stock  this  year.  Don’t  let  a  few  cents 
per  chick  stand  in  the  way  of  your  egg-  profits.  Content  Farms  pullets  have  proven 
their  ability  to  lay  large  white  eggs  and  plenty  of  them  at  national  egg-laying  contests. 
Records  last  year — 

WESTERN  N,  Y.  -  2498  Eggs  -  2627  Points 
STORRS  -  -  -  2480  Eggs  -  2614  Points 

EVERY  chick  you  buy  is  related  to  these  contest  birds.  Elock  is  pullorum  clean,  no 
reactors  found,  by  tube  method  under  State  supervision.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
price  list. 

_  CONTENT  FARMS  Box  73  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorns 


R.  I.  Reds  •  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks  •  Rock-Red  Cross 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
R.  O.  1J.  Strains — MeLouglilin,  Rice,  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns:  Parmenter,  Homestead  R.  I.  Reds;  Twit- 
cliell  N.  Hampshires;  Lake  Wintlirop  Rocks.  Every 
chick  backed  by  many  generations  high  record 
dams.  Free  catalog.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

S39-R  W.  Slate  Street  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


EDCO  ELECTRIC 


FRESH-AIR  CIRCULATING  BROODER 

Send  for  Catalog  on  Practical  Poultry  Equipment ! 

EDCO;  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1% 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D, — 100%  live  Del.  P.P,  100  500  1000 

Large  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Bar.  &  \V.  Rox-R.I.  Reds  &  W.Wyand.  8.00  40.00  80 
X.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  9.00  45.00  90 
H.  Mix  $7.  Electric  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  137  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STTONCV  RUN 


English  t  h  o  /  n  s 


U  rears  Flock  Improvement.  IOO  500  1000 

Grade  AA  ENGLISH  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

N.  II.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas .  8.50  42.50  8a. OO 

ALL  FREE  RANGE  2  &  3-year-old  Breeders  BLOOD - 
TESTED.  Electic  hatched.  Hatches  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  Can  ship  at  once.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  I  pay  the  postage.  Write  for  1937  circular. 

ST0NEY  RUN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  ’T.V’tVT  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns.  White  Giants  and 
Heavy  Mixed.  Prices  and  circular  on  request. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Chicks  100%  live  delivery.  Guaranteed.  10O 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Ancon  as . $7.95 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  9.95 

Large  White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  7.45 

Stuff  Orpingtons .  $8.45 — 100:  Assorted  Breeds  .  6.95 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults . . . 45c  each 

Write  for  Valuable  FREE  offer!  Add  Ic  per  chick  for  less  than  100 
WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 
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Various  Poultry  Battery  Questions 


Could  you  send  me  formulas  for  poul¬ 
try  in  the  battery  system  from  chicks 
through  laying  age?  What  is  the  most 
important  item  with  battery  systems  for 
profit,  feed  or  equipment?  Can  a  person 
with  ability  with  tools  make  these  bot- 
teries  himself  with  success  for  his  own 
use?  Will  you  estimate  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  from  day  old  for  the  first 
year?  Show  feed  costs,  consumption  and 
all  figures.  I  have  some  figures  but  you 
have  helped  me  before  and  depend  a  lot 
on  your  judgment.  j.  L.  H. 

New  York. 

The  battery  system  of  rearing  chicks 
and  keeping  layers  has  not  yet  yielded 
sufficient  data  with  regard  to  exact  feed 
mixtures,  or  indeed,  as  to  other  more  or 
less  novel  methods  of  care  to  enable  one 
to  speak  with  positiveness  of  what  is  best. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  feed 
mixtures  are  like  those  found  desirable 
for  pen  fed  birds,  using,  perhaps,  a  little 
higher  fiber  and  protein  content  than  with 
the  former  class  of  fowls.  In  view  of 
this  uncertainty,  we  should  not  care  to 
prescribe  exact  mixtures,  preferring  to  let 
a  longer  period  of  use  bring  out  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  various  systems 
being  tried  out. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  batteries  under  proper  conditions 
and  in  meeting  certain  needs  of  the  poul¬ 
try-keeper,  but,  like  many  other  new 
things,  they  bring  with  them  the  features 
of  novelty  that  have  a  tendency  to  stimu¬ 
late  over  valuation  of  the  untried,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  not  yet  sufficiently  tried. 

As  to  the  more  important  of  the  two 
needs  in  the  battery-keeping,  equipment 
or  feed,  the  latter  makes  up  the  chief 
single  cost  in  poultry-keeping  and  doubt¬ 
less  this  holds  true  with  batteries.  Wheth¬ 
er  one  could  make  his  own  batteries  that 
would  prove  satisfactory  or  not  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  his  skill  and  experience 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  manipulat¬ 
ing  of  the  metals  needed.  Some  poultry- 
men  could  undoubtedly  make  their  own 
equipment,  others  would  find  it  difficult  t*. 
make  a  joint  that  would  hold  together 
and  pass  muster.  Without  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  individual  poultryman’s 
handiness  with  tools  and  materials,  it 
would  be  a  rash  promise  to  make  that  he 
could  successfully  duplicate  factory -made 
equipment. 

The  cost  of  raising  chickens  to  any  age 
is  a  matter  subject  to  estimate  only  when 
all  conditions  are  known.  It  can  hardly 
be  the  same  for  any  two  poultry-keepers 
and  probably  is  never  twice  alike  for  any 
one  poultryman.  Feed  and,  perhaps, 
labor  costs  may  be  pretty  closely  esti¬ 
mated  from  figures  compiled  over  consid¬ 
erable  periods  of  time  and  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  keeping  large  numbers,  but 
such  expenses  as  first  cost  of  the  chicks,' 
overhead  costs  in  providing  needed  equip¬ 
ment,  income  from  broilers  sold  as  cock¬ 
erels,  mortality  in  the  flock,  chargeable  to 
expense  of  raising  the  survivors,  ets.,  are 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  prospective 
poultry-keeper  who  is  thinking  only  of 
costs  of  feeds  and  income  from  broilers 
and  eggs.  Feed  costs  loom  lai-gest  in 
such  estimates  but  these  vary  with  each 
year  and  season  and  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  rations  fed.  We  have 
heretofore  published  some  figures  of  in¬ 
terest  compiled  by  the  N.  J.  Experiment 
Station.  They  are  worth  repeating.  “Un¬ 
der  average  conditions  (New  Jersey)  it 
will  cost  between  85  cents  and  $1.20  to 
raise  a  White  Leghorn  pullet  through  20 
weeks.”  “The  estimated  feed  costs  for 
laying  birds  has  been  figured  in  terms  of 
monthly  costs  and,  under  average  condi¬ 
tions,  is  not  far  from  20  cents  monthly 
per  bird.”  These  figures  apply  to  lower 
feed  costs  than  now  prevail  and  would 
have  to  be  raised  now.  M.  b.  d. 


vided  that  you  give  it  ample  sunlight  and 
sufficient  ventilation.  Some  form  of  in¬ 
sulation  of  the  walls  would  be  advisable, 
since  the  iron  sheets  condense  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  the  interior  readily  and  contribute 
to  dampness.  One  of  the  well-known  in¬ 
sulation  boards  might  be  set  out  from  the 
walls,  leaving  a  space  of  a  few  inches  to 
be  filled  with  shavings  or  even  left  empty. 

I  do  not  see  the  need  of  brick  and  ce¬ 
ment  floors.  Either  alone  should  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  insulated  from  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  by  a  layer  of  field  stones  to  prevent 
seepage  from  below.  Much,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  and  drainage  of 
the  soil  but  most  modern  poultry  house 
floors  are  made  of  a  few  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  over  field  stone  base,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  perhaps  10  or  12  inches  thick.  If 
there  is  surface  drainage  toward  the 
building,  ditching  about  it  may  carry  off 
water  that  might  seep  through  otherwise. 
A  cement  or  brick  floor  is  not  unduly 
“cold”  to  the  fowls’  feet  if  given  some 
kind  of  litter  and  need  not  be  feared. 

M.  B.  D. 


Francis  Dilks,  Salem,  rose  from  fourth 
to  first  place.  In  second  place  were  the 
Giant  Homers  owned  by  Fred  Gould, 
Newfield.  the  highest  birds  of  the  month. 
They  produced  during  December  seven 
squabs  weighing  135  ounces,  making  their 
total  score  up  to  12  squabs  weighing  229 
ounces.  In  third  place  was  a  pen  of 
White  Kings  of  Mrs.  George  Fisher, 
Bridgeton,  which  produced  10  'squabs 
totaling  219  ounces. 

The  leading  individual  pair  was  an  en¬ 
try  of  Giant  Homers  owned  by  Mr. 
Gould  with  a  score  of  four  squabs  weigh¬ 
ing  76  ounces.  A  pair  of  White  Kings 
entered  by  Mr.  Dilks  was  first  in  its 
breed  and  second  among  ail  breeds  in 
records  for  the  contest  year  with  a  score 
of  three  squabs,  63  ounces. 


New  Jersey  Squab  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Millville,  N. 
J.,  C.  S.  Platt,  contest  supervisor. 

By  producing  during  the  contest  year 
11  squabs  which  weigh  a  total  of  235 
ounces,  a  pen  of  White  Kings,  owned  by 


Weak  Jointed  Chickens 

I  have  R.  I.  Reds  hatched  and  raised 
by  hand  and  fed  commercial  feed  and  ran 
free.  They  begin  to  go  wabbly  at  the 
large  joints.  They  weigh  one  to  two 
pounds  and  when  dressed  the  joints  are 
gristle  instead  of  bone.  a.  w. 

Vermont. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  failure  of  the 
joints  to  develop  strong  bone  other  than 
deficient  bone  forming  elements  in  the 
ration  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
such  a  deficiency  would  exist  in  free 
range  chicks  fed  upon  a  good  commercial 
mash.  If  confined  indoors,  a  lack  of  out¬ 
door  sunshine  or  of  cod  liver  oil  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  ration  would  account  for 
the  lack  of  good  bone  formation. 

M.  B.  D. 


Judging  Laying  Hens 

Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  hen  or  pullet 
that  is  in  production  by  outward  appear¬ 
ances?  n.  j.  T. 

Ohio. 

Aside  from  the  other  appearances  of 
being  in  production,  such  as  a  full  red 
comb  and  a  cheerful,  sociable  disposition, 
the  position  of  the  pelvic  arches  will  give 
a  x-eliable  clue  to  the  activity  of  the  px-o- 
duetive  organs.  The  fingers  of  one  hand 
placed  beneath  the  tail  at  either  side  of 
the  vent  will  disclose  two  bony  projec¬ 
tions  forming  part  of  the  skeleton  and 
known  as  the  pelvic  arch. 

When  eggs  are  being  laid  the  points  of 
these  arches  will  be  flexible  and  well 
apart,  giving,  pex’haps,  room  for  two  ox- 
three  fingers  side  by  side  to  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  them.  After  laying  has  ceased, 
these  arches  approach  each  other  and  but 
one  finger  is  likely  to  find  room  betwyv. 
them.  The  bones  will  also  feel  more 
rigid  to  the  touch. 

Additional  evidence  is  supplied  by  the 
appearance  of  the  vent.  During  produc¬ 
tion,  the  vent  will  be  open  and  moist ; 
after  pi-oduction  ceases,  the  vent  becomes 
dry  and  shriveled  in  appearance.  These 
signs  of  activity  are  of  value  only  during 
the  time  of  egg  production  and  do  not 
forecast  the  future  or  record  the  past  of 
the  pullet's  or  hen's  record.  M.  b.  d. 


•‘So  you  want  to  become  my  son-in- 
law?"  “Er — not  exactly.  I  only  wanted 
to  marry  your  daughter.” — Credit  Lost. 


Henhouse  from  Garage 

I  have  here  a  two-stall  steel  garage 
ith  two  windows,  one  each  side,  four 
?lits,  12x20  glass.  Could  I  use  a  brick 
>or  in  one  half,  which  would  be  10x19 
et.  so  I  could  bi-ood  day-old  chicks  in 
>ar  round.  The  dooi-s  face  east.  I  would 
it  the  chicks  on  the  south  side,  and 
ould  board  a  floor  on  the  top  of  the 
•ieks.  If  you  think  that  would  be  ad- 
sable  I  would  like  to  use  the  half.  I 
ould  put  a  lining  of  board  next  to  the 
ilvanized  sheets  if  you  think  best. 

Rhode  Island.  L-  c. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  description  you  ! 
ve  why  you  cannot  use  this  gai-age  for 
nising  both  young  and  old  fowls  pro- 
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GIVE  your  Baby  Chicks  the  riglft’start  by  feeding  them 
Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration.  Thousands  of 
users  have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  this  out¬ 
standing  ration  produces  faster  growth,  better  feathering 
— chicks  that  are  rugged  with  big  frames  and  well-fleshed 
at  any  stage  of  growth. 

Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  is  an  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  feed  for  the  first  six  weeks.  It  requires  no  supple¬ 
ments  except  fresh  water  and  a  little  grit. 

And  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  digestive  troubles 
due  to  the  feeding  of  chick  grain  too  early  or  in  improper 
quantities..  For  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  is  cor¬ 
rectly  proportioned,  and  must  be  fed  that  way. 

You  can  get  this  feed  from  the  Beacon  Dealer  near  you. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Cayuga,  New  York 
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Poultry  in  the  Farm 
Program 

We  have  found  that  poultry  can  be 
made  a  paying  and  interesting  part  of 
any  farm  program,  although  it  is  not  an 
easy  way  to  sure  riches.  Like  everything 
else,  the  poultry  business  as  well  as  poul¬ 
try-raising  to  be  successful  is  becomiug 
more  complicated  every  year.  The  mar¬ 
ket,  as  well  as  the  time  and  room  one  has 
to  devote  to  the  business,  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Whether  raising  chicks  or  just 
egg  producing  will  best  lit  in  with  other 
farm  work  is  for  each  farmer  to  decide. 

Here  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  many 
who  do  not  have  the  time  or  equipment 
to  raise  their  own  layers  buy  pullets  each 
Fall  which  makes  this  angle  of  poultry- 
raising  profitable.  As  we  are  not  far 
from  large  markets,  both  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  for  meat  are  in  good  demand.  I  will 
give  the  method  we  use  in  getting  our 
chickens  to  contribute  to  the  income  of  a 
35-acre  farm. 

We  have  three  movable  colony  houses 
12x14  feet  and  three  range  shelters  10x12 
feet.  With  this  equipment,  we  have 
raised  two  sets  of  1,100  chicks  each  year, 
one  in  March,  the  other  in  July.  The  late 
March  chicks  we  raise  for  layers  and  for 
selling  pullets.  We  sell  out  the  cockerels 
as  broilers  and  put  the  pullets  on  range 
in  the  shelters  which  will  hold  about  500 
birds.  In  the  beginning  of  July  we  fill 
the  colony  houses  for  the  second  time 
with  Xew  Ilampshire-Rock  crossbred 
chicks  to  be  raised  as  roasters  for  the 
holiday  trade.  In  1935  this  proved  to  be 
the  best  paying  part  of  our  farm,  as  the 
price  of  poultry  wTas  high  in  comparison 
to  the  f£ed.  In  1936  the  price  of  poultry 
was  low  and  the  feed  especially  high 
priced  leaving  a  very  small  profit.  The 
crossbred  pullets  were  put  in  the  laying 
house  (in  1935)  and  proved  to  be  high 
egg  producers,  although  the  eggs  were  too 
late  for  the  highest  prices.  In  the  Spring 
the  hens  were  still  in  first  class  condition 
and  laying  well  but,  because  poultry  was 
in  demand  at  a  high  price,  the  hens  were 
sold  and,  as  the  average  weight  was  seven 
pounds,  a  good  profit  was  realized  be¬ 
sides  the  eggs  sold.  The  few  hens  we  kept 
were  busy  producing  eggs  all  Summer. 

This  year  we  are  experimenting  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  three  sets  of 
chicks.  The  last  week  in  Decemer,  1,000 
Xew  Hampshires  were  put  in  the  houses. 
We  plan  to  sell  out  the  cockerels  and 
move  the  pullets  into  the  range  shelters 
in  time  to  put  in  our  early  chicks  for 
pullets.  Our  idea  is  to  keep  these  Xew 
Hampshire  pullets  for  layers  to  get  large 
eggs  early  when  the  prices  are  high,  and 
then,  if  hens  go  into  a  molt  or  stop  off 
production,  as  early  hatched  hens  gener¬ 
ally  do,  they  can  be  sold  for  meat  on  the 
Christmas  market.  Whether  this  plan 
will  work  out  successfully  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  the  New  Hampshires  do  not 
stand  the  test  we  may  try  crossbreds 
another  year. 

We  find  there  are  complications  enter¬ 
ing  into  chick-raising  in  Winter  that  we 
do  not  have  to  cope  with  in  Spring  and 
Summer.  One  especially  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  is  keeping  the  brooder-house  dry.  Of 
all  the  litters  we  have  tried,  ground  corn 
cobs  have  proved  to  be  the  best  and 
driest.  Since  we  want  these  Winter 
Chicks  as  layers,  care  must  be  taken  that, 
not  being  on  range,  they  are  not  forced 
by  too  heavy  feeding. 

To  raise  chicks  free  from  disease  is  the 
big  problem  in  the  business.  To  prevent 
contamination  of  the  grounds  we  move 
the  houses  to  clean  ground  for  each  set 
of  chicks.  We  also  found  that  it  pays  to 
buy  good  high  grade  chicks,  even  if  the 
price  is  a  great  deal  higher.  With  good 
chicks  a  higher  percentage  can  be  raised 
and  the  chickens,  we  find,  grow  more  uni¬ 
formly,  which  makes  for  easier  sale  and 
better  prices.  We  also  have  our  pullets 
vaccinated  when  three  weeks  old  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  chiekenpox.  Chickens 
must  have  good,  clean,  fresh  feed  with  a 
constant  supply  of  cool  water.  We  have 
solved  this  problem  on  our  hill  farm  by 
putting  a  barrel  on  wheels  and  hauling 
the  water  to  the  range  where  it  drips 
from  the  barrel  into  an  iron  trough, 
keeping  cool  and  clean. 

As  with  anything  else,  in  spite  of  the 
best  care,  not  every  year  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Rut  taking  the  chicken  business 
year  after  year  it  can  be  counted  on  to 
give  a  nice  profit.  MRS.  r.  c. 
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THEY.TELL  ME 
THE  BOSS  KNOWS 
HOW  TO  MAKE 
US  LIVE  AND  GROW 


THEY  SAY  HE  FEEDS 

FUL-O-PEP  CHICK 
STARTER  THE 
FUL-O-PEP  WAY 


SURE. 'AND THE  BOSS 
LIKES  IT  BECAUSE 
OF  ITS  LIBERAL 
OATMEAL  CONTENT 


YEH/AND  HES  HAD 
TOO  MUCH  SUCCESS 
WITH  FUbO-PEP/f 
TO  RISK  USING  ^ 
xX  OTHER  FEEDS  1 1 


l  HEARD  HIM  SAY  HE  CAN 
ALWAY’S  BE  SURE  OF 
MAK/NG  MOAIEY  WHEN 
HE  FEEDS  FUL-0*PEP 


There  is  no  better  time  than  right  now 
to  determine  to  raise  more  and  better 
chicks  this  year.  Plan  to  raise  yours  on 
Ful-O-Pep  Feeds. 

•  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  not  only  gives 
chicks  a  better  start  but  Ful-O-Pep  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash  grows  them  more  evenly  and 
uniformly.  These  feeds  contain  lots  of 
oatmeal — the  reason  why  they  grow  big 

THE  QUAKER  < 

Dept.  31 -B,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


framed,  well  feathered  pullets  capable  of 
producing  plenty  of  big,  sound  shelled  eggs. 
•  Send  postcard  or  coupon  today  for  new 
FREE  Book — ’"A  Better  Way  to  Raise 
Chicks” — and  raise  more  chicks  the  Ful- 
O-Pep  Way — the  simplest,  most  efficient 
and  economical  method  for  the  poultry 
keeper  to  use — one  which  includes  the 
use  of  lots  of  grain. 

ATS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

3 2- PAGE  BOO/t 
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l  JUST  HEARD  THAT 

aren’t  we  lucky 
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i  PRACTICALLY  EVERY 

TO  BE  HERE  P 
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CHICK  LIVED  LAST  YEAR 

HOW  DOES  HE  J 
,  DO  IT  8 
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With  IS, 000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  Plan,  we  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  qual¬ 
ity  maintenance  under  State  supervision.  Tou  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  quick  profits — you  avoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exposure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  you! 


Pure- bred  day-old  pullets  or  cockerels!  Guarante 
9o%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet — •  Thick  Sexing 
Tells  wliat,  why.  how.  etc.  It’s  FRBB — send  tod; 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BR0ILE1 
Our  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  the 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  v 
to  make  good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  pri< 
at  once.  State  quantity. 


OTHER  BREEDS 

Xew  Hampshires,  New  Hampshire  Whites.  Corno-Heds. 
White  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
sexed  or  unsexed  as  you  wish. 


on,  omviivuo.  run  rnuiHri  Ntss 

There’s  still  time  to  cash  in  on  big  discount  savin; 
Write  today  for  details  and  FREE  Catalog. 


SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 

—  Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa 


Maryland  U.  S.  Officially  Blood. 
Tested  Stock,  State  Supervised 
Definite  Flock  Improvement 
Program 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Large  type 
breeders!  Heavy  production.  No  flock  under  200 
egg  average.  White  eggs— no  egg  less  than  24  oz. 
set.  Our  AA  grade  sired  by  males  from  R.O.P. 
breeders.  Hanson,  English  and  Kauder  Strains. 

BARRED  ROCKS — Dependable  for  marketing. 
Windle,  Bishop  and  Gove  foundation  stock  insures 
highest  average  in  egg  size  and  heavy  production. 
Quick  feathering,  fast  growers. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Chicks  for  utility.  All 
carefully  selected  B.W.D  free  stock — from  New 
England's  oldest  and  finest  breeders. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  -  ROCK  CROSS  — 
amazing  hybrid  vigor  and  livability  makes  broilers 
of  unusual  growth  and  quick  feathering.  All  eggs 
used  come  direct  from  New  England  breeders. 

STARTED  CHICKS — save  you  time,  worry, 
money,  mortality.  Special  low  prices. 

Nearly  2,000,000  chicks  sold  in  1936.  We  ship 
with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Free  catalog 
gives  full  descriptions.  Leant  about  our  14-dav 
98%  Guarantee.  Write  today. 

HASTINGS  HATCHERY. 

16  Years  In  Business.  Route  I,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 


HERBSTER’S  QUAL,TY 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 

N’EW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  $9-100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  $7-100 

Postaoe  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE.  PA. 


CHICKS 

100 


WHY  FEED  200  chicks  to  get  100  pullets  when 
feed  prices  are  so  high.  Sprunger’s  Day-Old 
Pullets  are  your  best  bet.  because  of  their  egg- 
laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarters. 
Sprunger.  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
over  350  hateherymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Buy  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2.700  breeders  from 
hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  hotter,  mated 
to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG— Get  Sprun¬ 
ger’s  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  by 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  4c. 

V,  WRITE  BOX  25. 


PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


Elec.  Hatched.  Cash  or  COD1.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75.00 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks 8.00  40.00  80.00 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  O.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 


Heavy  Mix  $7-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thursday. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  All  breeders  carefully  selected  and  culled 
under  my  supervision.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  breeders  and  hatchery. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  other  chicks, 
8'/jC  up.  Also  pullets.  Write  for  circular.  15th  season. 

The  Springville  Hatchery,  Box  R.  Sprlngville,  N.  Y. 


Turkey  MciUCIZine  vestigate  modern  methods; 

7  3  read  Turkey  World,  oldest 

and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 

$1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mount  Morris,  ill. 


*  11,000  Breeders  on  our  own  3  farms  supply  everv 
egg  we  set. 


-  „  “  - - IJ WHU- 

out  a  reactor! 

4- — Profitable  high  production. 

5.  Large  perfect  shaped  brown  eggs.  No  peewees ! 
Exceptionally  fast  early  feathering — even,  hand¬ 
some  Red  color. 

Extremely  rapid  growth— 3  lbs.— 10  weeks, 
o.  Pullets  mature  5  months — 24 -ounce  eggs  6  months. 

9'_  1 000  0  14  °AY  TAXABILITY 

Li  U  AEANTEL. 

^'“jDSTMiOTS011810111218  °B  WB  MAKB  AD- 


shape  and  color  than  any  flock  I  ever  had." _ 

C.  B.  P.,  Maine. 

c-c°UrSe,  N?v\  Dec.  my  pullets  have  laid 
mV”  T0nS  ~  fro,m  80  chicks  you  shipped 
me.  —  L.  N.,  New  York. 


TRY  AVERY’S  REDS,  ROCKS  OR  CROSSES  FOR 
1937  PROFITS!  CATALOG. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON,  Route  2.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


OB 

^ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

l!  ™  Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns. $7. 50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Rd-Rk  Cross,  N.H.  Reds.  W.-Bl.  Min.  9.00  45.00  90 
Heavy  Mix  $7-100.  AH  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hateherv. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C  H  i  C  K  S 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
Vew  Hampshires.  R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C. 
SV.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 


alUjiLh. 


POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


# 


BOX  5,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  layers,  fast  growing.  Hatched  from 
Pullorum  free  old  hen  breeders.  Egg-  bred  White 
Leghorns,  direct  strain  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Crosses  and  other  breeds.  Sexed  Leghorn 
puUets.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 

Box  R.  Liberty,  New  York 


LEADING  POULTRY  PAPER 

Read  Poultry  Tribune,  the  only  poultry  maga¬ 
zine  that  operates  its  own  experimental  farm. 

Eastern  edition,  25c  a  year,  5  years  for  $1.00. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Cept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 
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EMBLEM-PROTECTED 


PEAT  LITTER 

I’ve  too  much  money  invested  in 
my  stock  and  equipment  to  risk 
using  straw,  hay,  leaves,  or  other 
fire -inviting  litters.  Emblem -Pro¬ 
tected  Peat  Litter,  in  case  of  fire, 
may  smolder  a  warning  but  will 
never  kindle  into  flame.  And  you 
know  the  risk  when  brooder  houses 
are  in  full  operation. 

And  what’s  also  important,  the  ma¬ 
nured  litter  sells  for  cash  to  gar¬ 
deners — now  isn’t  that  something? 

1  SAVES  DISAGREEABLE  WORK 

2  CONTROLS  DAMPNESS 

3  SAFE  AND  SANITARY 

4  STOPS  FEED  WASTE 

5  NO  FIRE  HAZARD 
G  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

F  ONLY  NATURE'S  FINEST  FEAT  MOSS  IS  EMBLEM-  \ 

!  PROTECTED.  LOOK  FOR  THIS  QUALITY  MARK  ON 
>  EACH  BALE.  IT'S  THERE  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION,  j 

Peat\P|Q^iosS 

PEAT  IMPORT  CORPORATION 
Educational,  Advertising  and  Research  Dept. 

155  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Emblem-Protected  Poultry 
Litter  folder.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  subjects 
checked  below: 

□  Selling  Manured  Peat  Moss  at  a  Profit. 

□  How  Emblem-Protected  Peat  Moss  is 

Produced.  I>  jj..y.  2 


Name„. 


Address.. 


This  proven  ^ 
W  exterminator  1 

j won  t  kill  Live-  ’ 
stock.  Pets  or 
'em  Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Jr  Every  Time.  K-R-O 
is  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (BuL  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35*  and  , 
$1.00;  Powder,  75*.  All  A 
Druggists.  Results  or  M 
5  Your  Money  Back, 

“  K-R-O  Company, 

2  Springfield,  Q. 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


FREE  BOOK  1937 


SQIJABS  reported  scarce  by 
market  papers  —  prices  up. 
Breed  them.  Sold  when  only 
25  days  old  at  double  fowl  and 
chicken  prices.  We  sell  breed¬ 
ers  at  low  prices.  Send  stamp 
for  mailing  of  1937  free  picture 
book.  Start  now — write  today  to 
PR  CO.,  205  HOW  STREET, 
MELROSE,  MASS. 


Building  U p  a  Strong  Flock 

Space  does  not  permit,  by  any  means,  a  With  Spring  in  the  offing  our  poultry  neurolymphomatosis,  as  it  is  called  by 
full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  fulfilling  interests  are  rekindled  and  thoughts  turn  some.  This  disease,  like  white  diarrhoea, 
the  first  fundamental  requirement  for  sue-  to  baby  chicks.  Catalogs  and  poultry  is  not  an  inherited  disease  in  the  true 
cess  in  the  poultry  business,  but  let  it  literature  are  read  with  stimulating  en-  sense  but  may  be  egg -born;  that  is,  the 


he  said  in  passing  that  it  is  an  import- 


organism  (if  it  is  an  organism)  may  be 


thusiasm.  Many  will  purchase  new  stool- 
ant  subject  and  merits  thought  on  the  in  the  form  of  baby  chicks  to  replace  the  carried  within  the  contents  of  the  egg, 

part  of  every  prospective  purchaser  of  old.  and  many  will  make  a  first  try  in  the  which  are.  of  course,  absorbed  in  the 

foundation  stock.  Fortunately,  the  way  interesting  business  of  poultry-keeping,  process  of  incubation,  thus  contaminat- 

Be  as  it  may,  the  fever  strikes,  and  hopes  ing  the  “new  born”  chick.  In  fairness  to 

chase  high-grade,  disease-free  chicks  that  run  high — the  hopes  of  many  to  be  at-  the  chick  producers,  readers  must  not  be 

left  with  the  impression  that  this  disease 
gains  entrance  to  the  flock  only  through 
Everyone,  new  or  old,  in  the  business  the  purchase  of  contaminated  chicks.  It 

should  know  there  are  three  fundamental  is  very  possible  that  in  the  vast  majority 

is  an  equally  important  factor  that  can-  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  busi-  of  cases  of  outbreaks,  contamination  took 

not  be  passed  by  without  some  comment 


is  open  to  every  single  buyer  to  pur¬ 
chase  high-grade,  disease-free  chicks  that 
are  hatched  from  breeding  flocks  that  tained  and  of  some,  yes,  too  many,  to 
have  experienced  one  full  year,  at  least,  strike  rock  bottom, 
of  laying. 

The  second  fundamental 


iood  feed — 


In  the  case  of  the  baby  chick  the  own-  built,  that  is :  The  quality  of  the  stock, 
er  has  a  relatively  delicate  individual  to  the  quality  of  the  feed  fed  and  the  quality 

deal  with,  and  in  _ _ _ _ 

order  to  grow  that 
chick  into  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  bird 
it  must  receive 
from  the  very  stare 
a  ration  absolutely 
suitable  for  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  many  exact¬ 
ing  needs.  Growing 
chicks  consume  but 
small  amounts  of 
feed,  and  no  one 
can  afford  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  quality 
of  the  ration  that 
is  fed.  A  feed  that 
is  bought  purely 
with  low  price  in 
mind  will  invari¬ 
ably  prove  to  be  a 
most  expensive  one. 

Tried  and  proven 
rations  made  by 
manufacturers  of 
standing,  who  hon¬ 
estly  have  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  at  heart, 
are  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  rations. 


ness  of  successful  poultry  husbandry  is  place  during  the  growing  period  and 

gained  entrance  through  one  or  more  of 
the  many  possible  gateways.  Birds,  rod¬ 
ents  and  man  are 
usually  the  sources 
of  contamination  of 
one  sort  or  another. 
At  any  rate,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser  of 
chicks  to  learn,  if 
possible,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  disease  out¬ 
breaks,  the  virility, 
breeding  quality 
and  age  of  the 
breeding  flocks  of 
those  who  are  to 
supply  the  source 
of  his  future  laying 
stock.  . 

Now  of  course,  in 
a  sense  all  three 
fundamental  fac¬ 
tors  are  of  equal 
importance,  for 
without  any  one  of 
them  properly  ful¬ 
filled,  failure  will 
result.  However,  it 
can  be  said  most 
assuredly  that  mis¬ 
management  can  be 
blamed  by  far  fox- 
most  cases  of  fail¬ 
ure.  Do  uot  let  it 


FEED  CONSUMPTION  TABLE 

The  table  below  provides  a  guide  in  making  feed  purchases.  The  amounts  shown, 
while  not  exact  perhaps,  closely  approximate  food  consumption  of  each  100  chicks. 

STARTING  MASII  ONLY  *,4  GROWING  MASH,  %  SCRATCH  GRAIN 

1st  week....  100  chicks .  10  pounds  13th  week...  100  chicks . 115  pounds 

2nd  week...  100  chicks . 20  pounds  14th  week...  100  chicks . 120  pounds 

3rd  week...  100  chicks . 30  pounds  15th  week...  100  chicks . 125  pounds 

4tli  week...  100  chicks .  40  pounds  16th  week...  100  chicks . 130  pounds 

5th  week...  100  chicks .  50  pounds  17th  week...  100  chicks . 135  pounds 

6tli  week...  100  chicks .  60  pounds  18tli  week...  100  chicks . 140  pounds 

%  GROWING  MASH.  %  scratch  grain  week...  100  chicks . 14.>  pounds 

’  7  r~/\  ,  20th  week.  .  .100  chicks . loO  pounds 

ith  week. .  .100  chicks .  <0  pounds  21st  week. ...  100  chicks . 155  pounds 

Sth  week...  100  chicks .  SO  pounds  22nd  week.  .  .100  chicks . 160  pounds 

9th  week.  .  .100  chicks .  90  pounds  23rd  Week ...  100  chicks . 165  pounds 

10th  week...  100  chicks . 100  pounds  04^  week..,i00  chicks . 170  pounds 

I  ltli  week .  .  .  100  chicks . 105  pounds 

12th  week ...  100  chicks . 110  pouuds  Total  . 2,4  it>  pounds 

Analysis  of  the  table  indicates  that  210  pounds  of  cliick  starting  mash  are  consumed 
by  each  100  chicks.  No  scratch  grains  should  be  given  to  chicks  until  they  are  past 
six  weeks  of  age.  During  the  succeeding  six-week  period  approximately  555  pounds 
of  feed  are  consumed,  about  417  pounds  of  which  is  growing  mash  and  138  pounds 
of  scratch  grains.  In  the  final  12  weeks  of  the  24-week  growing  period.  1.700  pounds 
of  feed  are  consumed,  approximately  S50  pound  of  which .  is  composed  of  growing- 
mash  and  850  pounds  of  scratch  grains.  In  summarizing :  Fi>r  the  entire  growing 
period  approximately  2.500  pounds  of  feed  are  consumed  by  each  100  birds,  210 
pounds  of  which  is  strictly  starting  mash,  1.300  pounds  of  growing  mash  and  990 
pounds  of  scratch  grains.  As  a  rule,  intermediate-size  scratch  grains  are  fed  begin- 
ring  the  seventh  week  to  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  time  the  pullets  are 
housed,  when  hen-size  scratch  grain  mixtures  should  be  given. 


If  you  are  to  succeed  in  fulfilling  fun¬ 
damental  No.  2,  rations  must  contain  a 


of  the  management  administered.  All  be  the  cause  of  your  failure. 


three  must  be  adlierred  to  if  success  is  to 


There  are  many  willing  hands  at  large 
who  are  glad  to  assist  when  problems 


tives  and  field  service  men  of  the  more 
reliable  feed  manufacturers  are  invari- 


well. 

In  times  of  disease  the  vitamin  require¬ 
ments  are  undoubtedly  exceedingly  high, 
much  above  those  of  the  bird  in  health. 


well  balanced  supply  of  protein  coming  he  attained, 
from  milk,  meats,  fish  and  vegetable  To  begin  with,  well-bred,  vigorous,  dis-  arise.  You  have  the  experience  of  your 
sources,  a  calcium  and  phosphorus  supply  ease-free  stock  (chicks)  must  be  had.  By  successful  neighbors  to  count  upon  and 
that  is  'correct  in  amount  and  in  balance,  well-bred  is  meant  stock  that  comes  from  to  put  into  practice.  Sales  representa- 
a  manganese  content  that  is  sufficient  to  a  parentage  known  to  produce  a  relatively 
prevent  outbreaks  of  perois  (slipped  ten-  large  number  of  eggs  of  marketable  qual- 
dons)  and  a  vitamin  content  sufficient  to  ity.  Parent  stock  in  the  case  of  White  ably  fitted  to  lend  service  worth  while, 
not  only  prevent  the  several  deficiency  Leghorns  should  average  at  least  200  two-  The  research  and  service  departments  of 
disorders  but  to  allow  for  body  storage  as  ounce  eggs  of  unquestionable  shell  tex-  such  manufacturers  are  always  available 
W(lll  ture  and  interior  quality  in  the  first  lay-  to  offer  advice  and  help.  You  have  rul¬ 

ing  year  and  for  the  heavier  breeds  at  merous  publications,  such  as  The  Rural 
least  ISO  eggs  of  a  like  quality.  Parent  New-Yorker,  that  always  carry  useful 
stock  must  be  free  of  pullorum  disease,  information  within  their  pages  which  can 
Under  ~  such  conditions  stored  vitamins  commonly  called  white  diarrhoea.  Free-  be  put  to  use.  Make  use  of  these  sources 
are  undoubtedly  of  great  aid  in  reducing  dom  from  this  disease  is  attained  through  of  information  and  help.  None  of  us  are 
the  severity  of  the  disease  outbreaks  and  testing  the  breeding  stock  and  eliminat-  ever  too  old  to  learn.  It  is  diligent 

preventing  high 
mortality.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe,  too. 
that  body  stored 
vitamins  actually 
prevent  outbreaks 
that  otherwise 
would  occur.  In 
other  words  great- 
e  r  resistance  t  o 
contaminating  dis¬ 
ease  is  to  be  had 
when  the  chicks  are 
fed  bountiful  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  vitamins  —  a 
health  insurance 
policy,  so  to  speak. 

Last,  but  not 
least  by  any  means, 
is  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  fundamental. 

With  the  first  two 
you  are  dealing 

are^^o^absolutely1  under  vour  control  but  ing  carriers,  and  today  no  one  has  any  the  first  to  try  the  new  nor  the  last  to 
with  this  one  you  are  the  absolute  czar,  business  selling  baby  chicks  who  cannot  give  up  the  old.” 

How  you  brood,  how  you  manage  the  guarantee  them  to  be  free  of  the  disease,  Leonard  nason  gilmore,  ph.  d 

growing  stock,  how  you' house  and  man-  that  at  one  time  was  the  scourge  of  the  R.  N.-Y.-This  article  is  alive  with 
JL  vour  layers  how  vou  market  your  industry.  It  is  reassuring  to  add  here  business  sense.  One  point  made  may  be 
products  and  what  vour  efforts  are  in  the  that  the  vast  majority  of  legitimate  baby  a  rather  bitter  dose  for  most  of  us  to  take ; 
practice  of  sanitation  are  a  few  of  the  cliick  producers  are  taking  careful  pains  that  is  that  our  own  mismanagement 
important  factors  of  management  within  to  see  that  their  breeding  stock  is  free  of  causes  most  poultry  failures.  It  is  so 

your  absolute  control.  What  you  do  with  carriers  of  this  disease.  easy  to  lay  it  to  something  else.  Anyone 

tw  factors  is  entirely  up  to  vou,  but  There  is  no  test  for  denoting  carriers  may  make  a  mistake,  but  the  idea  that 

unless  the  procedure  is  correct',  failure  of  another  disease  that  is  rather  rapidly  mistakes  are  a  necessary  part  of  learn- 

will  surely  result  becoming  a  menace— “range  paralysis”  or  lug  a  business  is  an  error. 


A  Pennsylvania  Flock  of  Leghorn  Pullets 


study,  grasping  and 
sticking  to  the 
methods  worth 
while  and  discard¬ 
ing  the  obsolete 
and  disproven  ones 
that  enables  any¬ 
one  of  us  to  attain 
success  in  our  ef¬ 
forts.  This  is  just 
as  true  applied  to 
the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  is  to  any 
business  under  the 
sun.  To  suggest  a 
bit  of  conservatism 
in  our  efforts,  how¬ 
ever.  it  might  be 
well  to  put  it  in 
the  words  of  the 
venerable  Profes¬ 
sor  James  E.  Rice, 
who  lias  so  aptly 
said  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  :  “Be  not 
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I  OWE  THE  READERS  OF  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  A  DEBT 
OF  GRATITUDE  AND  WISH  TO 
THANK  YOU  ALL  FOR  THE  MIL¬ 
LIONS  OF  CHICKS  YOU  HAVE 
ORDERED  FROM  US! 
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TO  HAVE  THIS  NEW 
POULTRY  BOOK. 
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900  SIEB  Pullets 
vs  1 60  Acre  Farm 

Jlow  many  farmers  with  160  acres  showed  a  net  profit  of 
.$900.00  for  the  year  1932  or  1933?  How  many  men  or 
women  in  rural  districts  received  salaries  of  over  $100.00 
per  month  ?  During  this  time  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country  were  losing  money  and  in  many 
instances  their  farms  —  men  and  women  by  the  millions 
were  either  out  of  work  or  being  laid  off  while  Mr. 

Webb,  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  was  enjoying  life, 
pleasant  work  and  a  nice  income  raising  Sieb’s  Chicks. 

SIEB  HATCHERY.  Allisonia,  Virginia. 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 

My  wife  and  I  ordered  3,600  chicks  of  you  to  be  delivered 
in  April,  and  they  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  Your 
chicks  are  healthy,  sturdy  quality  and  high  producers.  I 
have  ordered  chicks  from  you  for  seven  years,  and  will 
order  again  next  year. 

We  sold  the  cockerels  and  all  of  the  pullets  but  900  for 
broilers  at  a  nice  profit.  The  900  pullets  I  had  left  I  put  in¬ 
to  laying  pens  September  1st,  and  sold  them  the  following 
March  at  a  profit  of  $1.00  per  hen  for  the  seven  months. 

I  have  had  people  visit  us  from  different  counties,  and 
states  and  they  were  all  astonished  at  the  success  I  have 
had  with  my  pullets.  K.  M.  WEBB. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  you  quit  farming  or  give  up  a  job  if  you  have  one, 
but  we  do  advise  you  to  follow  Mr.  Webb’s  example,  for  $1,000.00  to  $1,500.00  extra 
eash  per  year  is  a  tidy  sum  to  add  to  anyone’s  bank  account.  This  is  an  opportune 
time  to  start  —  while  poultry  and  egg  prices  are  going  up. 

r*  1/x  dry,  PER  CHICK  SAVING  ON 

*&C  to  DC  BEST  quality  chicks 

We  are  often  asked  how  we  can  produce  and  sell  such  fine  quality  chicks  at  so  low 
a  price.  The  answer  is  very  simple.  1st:  Our  capacity  is  over  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  chicks  per  month.  2nd:  Our  equipment  is  the  finest  and  most  economical 
money  can  buy.  3rd:  And  perhaps  most  important,  we  produce  one  quality  only,  The 
Rest.  These  three  combined  outstanding  economies  in  operation  mean  a  saving  of  from 
2  to  6  cents  per  chick  to  our  customers,  which  wo  pass  on  to  them. 
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Sincerely 


CHIOKT 


We  are  sure  you  will 
agree  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  this 
remarkable,  outstanding 
record,  not  only  because 
it  has  enabled  us  to 
build  up  one  of  the 
greatest  Plants  of  its 
kind  in  the  World,  but 
because  of  the  phenome- 
nal  success  Sieb’s 
Chicks  have  brought  to 
our  customers.  We  want 
you  to  have  our  New 
Poultry  Book  with  our 
compliments.  You  will 
find  it  interesting  and 
full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  you 
make  more  money  with 
poultry.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  below  with  your 
name  and  address,  or 
send  a  postcard,  and 
this  Book,  together  with 
price  list,  will  be  mailed 
you  at  once. 


B  OX  132  A 


Lincoln,  Illinois 


HEALTHY,  FARM  RAISED  FLOCKS 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  sturdy,  strong  chicks  you  re- 
eeixe  from  Sieb  Hatchery  is,  the  chicks  come  from  Finest 
Purebred  l  arm  Raised  Flocks.  Flocks  that  have  an 
|jj(  abundance  of  free  range,  sunshine,  shade,  and  natural 

lood.  this  gives  them  exceptional  vitality  and  insures 
our  customers  of  vigorous,  healthy  chicks  that  will 
grow  into  the  most  profitable  flocks 

Jl - 

!  SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132-A, 
j  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

I  Please  mail  me  at  once  without  cost  or  obligation  your  « 
new  Poultry  Book. 

I  NAME  .  | 

■  St.  or  Rt .  ! 

p.  o . m 

_  State  .  His 
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(CHICATINE  is  also  furnished  in  Mash  Form.) 


.  .  there’s  a  mighty  big  difference 
between  ordinary  chick  feed  pel¬ 
lets  and  Chicatine  Pellets. 

There’s  no  question  about  the 
value  of  the  pellet  form  of  feed. 
Thousands  of  successful  poultry 
men  have  found  it  the  best  way 
to  get  a  balanced  ration  into  each 
chick  .  .  produce  even  growth  . . 
eliminate  waste  of  feed. 

But . .  Pelleting  does  not  make 
a  good  feed  out  of  a  poor  one!! 
Pelleting  can  only  make  a  good 
feed  a  better  one.  The  quality 
must  be  in  the  feed  BEFORE 
it  is  pelleted. 

When  you  choose  Chicatine 
Pellets  you  get  not  only  the  bene¬ 


fits  of  the  pellet  form  of  feeding, 
but  also  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Chicatine  formula  and  Tioga 
quality  ingredients. 

The  same  principles  that  make 
Chicatine  mash  an  outstanding 
leader  in  scientifically  correct  feed¬ 
ing  are  now  causing  more  and 
more  poultry  men  to  select  Chic¬ 
atine  Pellets. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SEND  for  this  EREE  BOOKLET. 
Interesting  pointers 
on  management. 

Not  just  an  “ad” 
for  Chicatine. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

8  Years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  lias  put  us  in  a  position  to  produce  better  Big  Type 
ueghorn  Chicks  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  • 

STATE-SELECTED  STATE  LEG-BANDED  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 
“Bred  to  pound  out  plenty  of  Chalk  White  Eggs.” 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  -  $9.25  per  100  -  $90.00  per  1000 

SPECIAL  —  PROM  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  $10.25  PER  100  -  $100.00  PER  1000 
S  HO  SEXING  DONE-NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  PULLETS  “95%  Accurate” . $12.75  $127.50 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  COCKERELS  “95%  Accurate” .  8.75  87.50 

Send  lc  a  chick,  bal.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  %  per  chick  for  less  than  100 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


BUY 


World's  Oldest  &  Greatest 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


PARKS  STRAIN  Scientifically,  Trap- 
nested,  Pedigreed  and  Progeny 
tested  by  the  Parks  since  1889. 
STATE  SUPERVISED  OFFI-  DAD 
CIALLY  BLOOD  TESTED  PA.  A.  U.  I. 
THE  STRAIN— that  layed  its  way  into 
PoDularity  the  World  over.  Making 
-  good  in  COLD  RUSSIA,  HOT  SOUTH  Am- 

I, ’RTOA  and  in  practically  every  country  o£  every 
state  fn  the  Union  They  were-FIRST  - 

Canadalmd6 AusUalfa^FIRST^-pf at  R3 
dIvs  Old  FIRST  to  Lay  148  Eves  148  Days. 

Made  man y  highest  800  egg  records.  VISITORS 
WFl  COME.  Movies  of  our  modern  plant 
shown  at  World  s  Poultry  Congress. 

PARKS  STRAIN  maintained  Barred  Rock 
Wrmacr  ail  these  47  years  as  Amerca’a 
Market  Fowls  by  their-Heary  Lay. 

Quirk  Maturity  and  Rapid  Feathering. 
wifi,  YELLOW  LEGS  AND  SKIN. 

£gg,  .  Chick*  -  Youngiter*  -  Priced  Right  V 

Beautiful  Instructive  Catalog  FREE 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Boi  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

I!mrf  iE^E«EDN. TbS.'V 

$8-100-  Wh.  Giants  S' 2.  Big  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  $L50. 

TV.  $$?&***. 

Buy  Chicks  Years  Experience 

From  tmrefullv  selected  well-bred  stock.  Choice  of  15 
leading  profit-making  breeds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAnAt^?  "2®  &  OHIO 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.50-100.  White  Rocks  $8.  Large 
Type  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  $7.50.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $15-100.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  QUAKERTOWN.  Pa. 


WHIT*4*0CI 


§  BABY  per 

CHICKS....  mmm  100 

EGGS  FOR  per 

=  HATCHING....  "  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

|  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breet 

Iers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturini 

■  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  an 
Capons. 

t  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREEl 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRIC 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAM 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


nr  non  TrCTETt  N.  H.  Reds,  lied  Rox.  Barred 
dLUUU-  I  LU I  EU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&.  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


R.  I.  REDS  NEW  MAMPSHIRES _ 

When  a  breed  is  consistently  top-notch  in 
contests  or  on  customers'  farms,  it  isn’t 
|  just  luck!  It’s  breeding!  It’s  in  the  chick 
hatched  for  you!  You  can’t  put  it  there 
otherwise!  Learn  about  these  unusual 
Profit  Chicks  from  Old  Pickard  Farm! 
Get  at  the  story  behind!  Cobb’s  REDS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS — Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them— YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delav— write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chicks  Now  Available^ 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  350  Great 
I  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS, 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds.  Antigen  P.lood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the  best  Breeders, 
who  trapnest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Seasonable  —  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


- - -  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  I - — 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

FVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS..  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR  &  WH  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N  H  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  ...  8.00  40.00  80.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J  N  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Turkey  Outlook  in  the  North 
Country 

For  1937  the  outlook  is  better  than  for 
1936,  because  we  have  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  market  is  good  for  medium¬ 
sized  turkeys  but  not  for  the  extra  large 
fancy  birds. 

There  is  a  reason.  So  many  homes  are 
equipped  with  medium-sized  ovens  in 
which  to  roast  meats.  The  electric  stoves 
do  not  have  as  a  rule  very  big  oven  space 
and  the  city  market  has  to  cater  to  the 
class  of  people  who  have  electric  stoves. 
Country  people,  too.  are  getting  them. 

It  is  several  years  since  we  have  raised 
turkeys  on  this  small  farm,  although  it 
is  ideal  in  many  ways  for  it.  The  main 
reason  is  because  the  highway  running 
past  our  farm  is  one  of  the  best  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  tourists 
throng  it.  It  seems  as  though  everyone 
made  plans  to  drive  over  this  route,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  managed.  Not  that  we 
mind,  in  fact  this  is  a  benefit  to  our  sec- 


A  cornfield  on  this  North  Country  25- 
acre  farm  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
August,  1935.  From  right  to  left:  Mr. 
Farr,  sons  Leslie  and  Alden,  Mrs.  Farr. 
This  corn  grew  until  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  some  stalks  were  12  feet  high. 

tion  of  the  country,  as  the  cottages  along 
the  shore  and  the  numerous  tourist's 
signs  at  farmhouses,  and  the  tourists’ 
camps  testify.  But  turkey-raising  may 
not  prove  to  be  profitable  at  all.  How¬ 
ever  we  are  planning  to  raise  some  tur¬ 
keys,  and  will  market  them  in  Boston. 

The  medium-sized  birds  are  easier  and 
more  profitable  to  raise,  since  they  may 
be  hatched  later,  and  so  shorten  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  care.  If  allowed  free  range,  they 
will  care  for  themselves  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  We  plan  to  put  in  either  buck- 
wheat,  or  the  new  grain,  Indian  wheat 
for  them. 

We  carry  on  diversified  farming,  and 
any  one  project,  even  if  it  fails  com¬ 
pletely,  does  not  matter  so  much.  In  fact 
we  do  not  expect  to  make  every  effort  a 
success.  It  seems  to  work  out  this  way, 
that  work  done  faithfully  every  day, 
brings  in  a  living  wage.  If  unfavorable 
weather  or  anything  beyond  our  control 
brings  failure  along  some  lines,  there  is 
still  something  always  to  depend  upon, 
and  anyway  there  is  always  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained,  always  something  which  can 
be  learned  from  seeming  failure.  No  one 
ever  “knows  it  all,”  not  even  dirt  farm¬ 
ers,  born  and  bred. 

New  York.  Florence  j.  f.  farr. 


Beans  for  Poultry 

I  wish  to  feed  beans  to  poultry.  Would 
it  do  any  harm  to  cook  these  beans  and 
feed  a  small  amount  mixed  with  ground 
feed?  v.  c.  s. 

Ohio. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  beans 
should  not  be  so  used.  They  are  high  in 
vegetable  protein,  containing  more  than 
twice  as  much  of  this  element  as  either 
wheat  or  corn  and  as  much  as  gluten 
feed,  one  of  the  high  protein  concen¬ 
trates.  Sheep  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
farm  animals  to  which  beans  are  fed 
whole  and  uncooked  but  cull  beans  are 
fed  to  them  with  excellent  results.  Fed 
as  you  suggest,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  beans  in  the  poultry  ration,  though  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  feed  them  and 
cannot  quote  any  authority  upon  the 
subject.  M.  B-  D- 


PATENT  1,670,932 

Stop  Baby  Chick  Losses 

Raise  90%  to  97%  of  Your  Chicks 

THE  DICKELMAN  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder  House 
grows  more  and  better  chicks.  It  Stops  Losses. 
Lessens  Labor.  Fireproof,  Ratproof.  Sanitary.  Per¬ 
fect  Ventilation.  More  Light.  No  Crowding.  No  Sweating. 
Faster,  Sturdier  growth  — Raise  2-pound  Broilers  in 
8  weeks. 

Recommended  by  Users 


We  are  having  wonderful  luck  with  the  chicks  placed! 
In  your  houses,  ’  says  H.  M.  Tibbals.  Roselawn  Poultry 
Farm..,  Dayton,  Ohio.  ;,Best  Brooder  House  we  ever 
used,  say3  George  Cox.  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raises 
20,000  chicks  annually.  Millions  of  chicks  raised  in 
Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses  every  year.  EASY 
and  QUICK  TO  ERECT.  Endorsed  by  prominent! 
poultrymen  everywhere. 

Writeforcatalogue.  New 
low  prices  and  terms. 


DICKELMAN 
<  MFG,  CO. 
(Box  150  Forest.  O. 


ELECTRIC 

SEXING 

BABY-CHICKS,  sexed  by  the  new  all 
American,  “Electric-Method”  are  act¬ 
ually,  UNSEXED.  The  sex  glands 
completely  removed.  The  electric 
method  is  positive,  sure,  simple,  easy 
to  learn,  clear  vision,  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  sexing  problem.  Dry  cells, 
telephone,  ignition,  car,  truck,  storage 
battery  or  regular  light  currents  can 
be  used.  Baby-capons,  started-capons, 
capon-broilers  or  capons  will  develop. 
No  cutting,  twisting  or  tearing.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card 
with  your  name  and  address  brings  it 
to  you  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Geo.  Beuoy,  No.  22,  Cedar  Yale,  Kans. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

CAM-PH0SAL 


Dr.  Salsbury's 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


FREE  BUILDING  PLANS 


FOR  MODERN  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Get  our  FREE  up-to-the-minute  plans  for  all  types 
of  Poultry  Houses.  Learn  how  to  cut  costs  with 
Homasote  Bipr  Sheets  up  to  8  ft.  x  14  ft. —  how  to 
Insulate  and  Weatherproof  in  one  operation  and  at 
one  cost.  Write  today  for  FREE  plans,  samples 
and  literature.  Address  THE  A6ASOTE  MILL- 
BOARD  CO.,  Dept. K.N. Y. -2  Trenton,  N.J. 


BROODER  $J.so 

For  $4.80,  including  heater,  you  fc®4****® 

can  make  the  simplest,  most  sat- 

isfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever 

made,  No  tools  needed  hut  knife 

and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 

Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 

to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  264-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


STUCK' S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Tvpe  English  S.  C.  White  Legs. $7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 

II.  Mix,  $7—100.  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  \\ 
D.  under  personal  supervisou.  Will  ship  Cash  or  t 
O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Ordet  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we 
are  able  to  produce  high  grade  chicks. 

STUCK’S  CHICK  FARM. 

H.  N.  Stuck.  Box  R,  McAlutervtlte,  Pa. 

KOCH’S  BIG  TESTED  CHICKS 

h%0Z .  Brown5  V&S 

Get  our  low  price  and  guarantee  before  buying. 

KOCH'S  Farm  &.  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  N.'ll'  it  LOS  A  ROCKS 

Vigorous  bloodtested  stock.  Bred  to  lay.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

Godshall’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  I.  Souderton.  Penna. 

JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6 
runs  Mnimnntli  "Rnhv  Chicks  for 


HANTS 


miriCC  Pullets,  Year  around.  Rocks.  Reds  Quality 

UUILIV3  BROOKS  FARRAR,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


Tit  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Every  batch  of  CLO-TRATE  is 
tested  in  advance  of  shipment  on 
both  chicks  and  rats.  This  double 
check  insures  uniformity  of  results 
and  complete  vitamin  A  and  D  pro¬ 
tection.  CLO-TRATE  is  thoroughly 
dependable  at  all  times,  regardless 
of  the  season. 


HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORE 


113  North  13th  St.,  V  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our  own  (train,  backed  by  28  years  ot  Pedigree 

breeding. 


THE  FERTILE  WHITE  MULE 

(The  Chick  with  a  Kick) 

New  and  sensational  money  making  hybrid.  Grows 
better,  lays  better,  lower  mortality.  Also  pure-bred 
R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  B.  Rocks  and  Cross¬ 
bred  Rock- H  amps. 

All  described  in  our  1937  free  Yearbook 


LORD  FARMS 


BOX  X, 

METHUEN.  MASS. 


1  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

flglit  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
FREE  sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00 
for  100-lb.  sack  to  DEPT.  R. 

. a  .  p.  I  *  ■ _ 413  N.OriannaSt. 

Henryfl.Ftsnel,  Inc. Philadelphia.  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  L 


WHITE 

EGHORNS 


BIG  SIZE  BARRON  STRAIN 

I  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  We 
"  import  direct  from  England.  Bred 
for  vigor  and  health  and  high 
winter  egg  production.  262  to  301 
cockerel  pedigree  matings.  Also 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ROCKS  and 
BRAHMAS.  Ail  State  Blood-tested.  New  low  prices, 

STICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


TREXLAYER  LEGHORNS 

Proven  consistent  layers  of  large,  white  eggs 
in  profitable  quantities.  15,000  White  Leghorns 
in  our  flocks  from  which  our  breeders  are 
selected.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  eggs. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

Trexler  Farms,  Box  R,  Allentown,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  7/  up 

Twentv  Years’  Breeding  for  Larger  and?,6**®!,.. 
Twenty  leghorns  _  s  c.  BR.  LEGHORNS 

*'•  NFW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I-  REDS 
IERSEYE  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 

WtiteAat  B|lj^e7.rB  FREE ’’uieJaiuro'  ani  Plwtw 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

EWING’S  white  LEGHORNS 

„  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di- 

White  Leghorns  Chicks 

**  can  Kot.  Absolutely  no  pullet  breeding 

The  best  you  can  get^».  =  med  from  280  to 

"MO  egg  pedi^f  Customers  made  220  to  247  flock 
•>4U-eg£  1 *>  Limited  number  of  clucks  and 

averages  last  -  ■  thousand.  Accredited  flock. 

CHARLES  VARGA  -  MANSFIELD  CENTER,  CONN, 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

a  n  white  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred  for  size 

Hollywood  S.  t  -  'V'iue  circular.  Chicks 

and  egg  production.  delivery. 

for  p°^illagH  ELLEN  BERGER  POULTRY  FARM 
RflXC23M'  b  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BANKER’S  QUALITY  KS  SttTfeSSS 

tested  breeders.  Large  typo  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Ll!™  Leghorns  r^pJSSK 

Fall  Hatched  Pullets,  Breeding:  ?Iale8 

cincuLAm  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y 

HAimON  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  OXLY 

l&very  chick  we  hatch  has  a  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  Sire  ioj 
its  Paddy.  6100  Ohio  Certified  Hens.  (Day-old  Pullets). 

BishoV’s^Po^ultry^Farm.^^ox^O.  *  nVw  Washington.  O 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  strain  oxclusivel; r 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PUirifC  BARRON  LEGHORNS,  N.  H.  REDS, 

i.HlLft.2)  barred  rocks  —  low  prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 

ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  free.  EVERY- 
BODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 

ANCONA  LAYING  HENS  WANTED— About  May  I. 
Address  P.  0.  BOX  8.  Monsey,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Poultry  Lighting  and 
Water  Warmers 

[This  address  by  G.  H.  Gates,  County 
Agent,  Orange  County,  Vt.,  carries  so 
much  interest  that  we  are  reproducing  it.] 

I  think  that  the  use  of  electricity  in 
the  poultry  house  can  only  be  justified  if 
it  will  increase  the  net  income  from  the 
flock.  Then  hen  by  nature  laid  a  few 
eggs  during  the  Spring  and  reproduced 
its  kind.  The  hen  that  we  demand  today 
is  one  that  will  produce  eggs  during  the 
entire  year. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  hen  lays 
during  that  time  of  year  when  there  are 
14  to  15  hours  of  light  in  which  she  can 
find  food,  but  we  ask  the  hen  to  give 
us  eggs  when  eggs  are  most  valuable  for 
sale,  or  during  the  time  of  year  when 
there  is  about  10  hours  of  light.  The  hen 
has  not  changed  physically,  so  that  she 
can  consume  only  enough  food  in  10 
hours  to  maintain  body  weight.  To  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  by  using  electric  lights,  we 
maintain  a  day  that  is  long  enough  for 
the  hen  to  consume  the  necessary  food, 
and  stimulate  a  higher  egg  production 
during  the  Fall  when  the  price  of  eggs  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  Spring. 

Four  systems  of  lighting  are  being 
used.  (1)  Morning  lights,  turned  on  be¬ 
tween  3  :30  and  5  A.  M.,  and  used  until 
daybreak.  (2)  Morning  and  night  lights, 
when  some  light  is  supplied  at  each  end  of 
the  day.  (3)  Night  lunch,  at  which  time 
the  lights  are  turned  on  from  9  to  10 
P.  M.,  and  the  birds  are  given  time  to 
eat  an  additional  supper.  (4)  all  night 
lights,  when  the  low  watt  lamp  is  used  all 
night,  giving  only  enough  light  so  that  the 
birds,  if  they  desire,  can  find  the  feed 
hopper  and  water  fountain. 

The  morning  and  the  morning  and 
night  lights  are  most  commonly  used. 
With  morning  lights,  the  lights  may  be 
turned  on  by  hand  or  by  a  time  clock. 
Many  poultrymen  construct  their  own 
time  clock  for  doing  this. 

When  the  morning  and  night  lights  are 
used  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  type  of 
dimming  system  so  the  hens  will  go  to 
roost  before  all  the  light  is  turned  off. 
This  again  can  be  done  by  hand  or  one 
may  secure  a  clock  that  will  handle  this 
automatically  at  any  hour  that  the  clock 
is  set  for. 

I  have  used  in  different  seasons  and 
with  different  flocks  the  first  three  sys¬ 
tems  mentioned,  the  morning  lights,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night  lights  and  night  lunch.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  the  morning  lights — and 
you  would  better  install  water  warmers, 
so  a  supply  of  water,  instead  of  ice,  will 
be  available  in  case  you  do  not  get  up  so 
early  as  the  hens  do. 

When  installing  lights  you  should  plan 
on  one  light  for  each  200  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Best  results  have  been  found 
with  the  lights  placed  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  using  40-watt  lamps,  and  by  using 
reflectors  16  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
inches  deep.  The  lights  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  the  entire  floor  and  the  roosts 
will  be  lighted. 

When  using  lights  and  properly  man¬ 
aging  the  flock  the  poultryman  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase  the  number  of  eggs  per 
hen  slightly  but  the  value  of  lights  comes 
from  being  able  to  obtain  the  eggs  from 
the  hen  during  the  time  of  year  when 
eggs  are  of  greatest  value,  and  in  this  way 
increasing  the  profit  per  hen. 

As  to  water  warmers,  the  hen’s  body  is 
composed  of  55  per  cent  water,  while  the 
egg  contains  65  per  cent  water.  There¬ 
fore  a  dozen  eggs  weighing  24  ounces 
would  contain  about  one  pound  or  one 
pint  of  water.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
hens  decrease  in  egg  production  following 
a  cold  period  of  weather  when  the  water 
is  frozen  over  or  when  the  water  is  ice 
]  cold  and  the  hen  will  drink  only  very 
little?  An  insufficient  or  irregular  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  quickly  manifests  itself  in 
lower  egg  production  and  loss  of  flesh. 

This  can  be  taken  care  of  very  nicely 
by  heated  water  fountains.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  and  safest  arrangement  is  the 
newer  electric  water  warmers.  There  are 
several  companies  furnishing  electric 
warmers  in  sizes  and  types  to  meet  the 
needs  of  any  poultryman.  There  are 
small  plate  types  of  warmers  that  a  dish 
or  pail  of  water  would  set  on.  This  is 
available  in  different  sizes  so  as  to  meet 
needs  of  poultrymen. 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires- Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS*” 

How  Do  YOU  Buy  Chicks? 

BECAUSE  of  pretty  pictures?  Or  because  of  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions?  Or  because  of  some  unusual  selling  idea?  Or  because  of  a 
cheap  price  printed  in  big  type? 

Or  do  you  conclude  that  the  SAFE  way  is  to  rely  a  great 
deal  on  the  steady,  year-after-year  growth  of  a  hatchery 
which  has  built  its  business  on  stable  principles  of  the 
highest  quality  chicks,  and  reliable  business  methods? 

Hall  Brothers  Have  No  Cheap  Chicks 

EVERY  chick  MUST  be  from  a  flock  OFFICIALLY 
State  tested  and  found  FREE  from  Pullorum. 

Since  1928  this  has  been  true.  That 
promise  of  quality  is  “nailed  to  our 
masthead”  at  the  top  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Every  advertisement 
carries  that  promise  to  you,  and 
has  for  years.  Year  by  year  Hall's 
Chicks  have  been  demanded  in 
increasing  quantities,  chiefly  by 
poultrymen  who  KNOW  values, 
and  who  MUST  make  their  poul¬ 
try  pay.  (See  graph  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.) 


030  1931  1932  1933  1934  I93S  1936 
HALL’S  CHICKS— Sales  for  7  Years 


Quality  Chicks  since  1911.  Pullorum-free  by  official  test  since  1928. 
Built  on  the  foundation  of  healthy,  production-bred  stock,  chosen  from 
among  the  finest  in  the  six  New  England  States. 


And  our  Catalogue  is  not 
like  other  chick  catalogues, 
either.  We  are  sure  you  will 
find  much  in  it  to  interest 

YOU. 


We  Ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  100%  Delivery. 

"Never  a  Week  Without 
Hatch"  since  1927. 
Tel.  Wallingford  $45-5 


r* 

i 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


LIVE-PAY 
CH  1C  KS 


Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  describing  the  following:  Large  Type  Leghorns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks. 
R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  White  &  Black  Minorcas,  White  Giants,  White  Wyandottes.  Red-Rock  Cress  and  Heavy 
Mixed,  also  early  order  rates.  All  Breeders  Blood- Tested  for  BW1)  by  stained  antigen  method. 

100%  live  delivery.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


Day  Old  Chicks 

2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

4  Wk.  Old  Pullets 

MONEY  MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rox.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  New  Hampshire 
Reds  &  Rockhorns.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected 
and  blood-tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  is  on 
free  range.  That  is  why  our  chix  are  easy  to  raise 
and  develop  in  real  profit  paving  layers.  28  years 
of  continuous  growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop .  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SANFORD  CHICKS 
LIVE  GROW  LAY 

New  England  breeding  farms,  under  supervision  of 
Haul  R.  Sanford,  stocked  with  choice  strains  of 
Blood-tested  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  and  White  Leghorns,  produce  ALL 
the  hatching  eggs  from  which  our  chicks  are 
hatched.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
today.  HATCHED  AND  DISTRIBUTED  BY— 

E.  S.  ROCK  CO. 


Troy, 


New  York 


T  x  L'T  IMOTICF  Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality 
1  Arv.ll  1NU1  Chicks.  100%  del.  Free  Cir. 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leqhorns . $4.00  $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.25  36.25  72.50 

GRADE  A— N.  H.  Reds.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.S8.50 
GRADE  A — White  Leghorns.  $8.  Asstd.  Breeds. .  .$6.75 
Hatched  from  large  tvpe  healthy  Tested  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

We  eel  Cocltcrels  ? 

240-305  egg  dams.  266-290  egg  sires’  dams,  progeny- 
tested.  3  grades  from  same  matings.  R.O.P. .  Certified 
and  Unapproved.  Pullorum  free,  pox  vaccinated.  3 
times  champions  New  York  R.O.P.  in  average  produc¬ 
tion.  twice  in  size  of  birds.  Leghorns  only. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


LORD’S  “SUPERIOR  LAY 
of  NEW  ENGLAND” 

Chicks  from  240-330  Pedigreed  Blood  Lines 

Leap  aboard  the  band  wagon  of  better  production 
now  with  our  1937  chicks  from  these  exceptional 
egg-bred  strains.  You  will  eventually1 — - 
Parmenter’s— Rhode  Island  Reds — 

(Winner  of  Six  Contests) 
Homestead  Farm — Rhode  Island  Reds — 

(1936  High  Hen) 
Ritchie  &.  Wade — Barred  Rocks — 

(249  ROP  Flock  Average) 
Yankee — New  Hampshires — (Jumbo  Brown  Eggs) 
Globus — White  Leghorns — (ROP  Production  Bred) 
Lord’s  Own — Egg  Cross — (Summer  Heavy  Laying) 
Our  complete  Chick  Mating  Catalog  yours  for 
the  asking. 

LORD’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
20  Highland  St.  Holliston,  Mass. 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  S.O.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mix  $7-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  un¬ 
der  personal  supervision.  Will  ship  cash  or  COD.  100% 
live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we  are  able  to 
produce  high-grade  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  Shirk. _ Box  52,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

’^VplJIPK'Q  FROM  BLOOD-  TESTED 
STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $7.00  $35.00  $70 

White  &  Barred  Rooks .  7.50  37.50  75 

Special  Leg.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80 
Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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CKS 


RlfifiFR  PROFITS!  *now  Hatcheries  chicks  are  making  records  for  Early  Matur- 

VIUUI.il  I  livmtl.  ing...  High  Egg  Production  ...  and  Low  Mortality. 


Ten  Varieties  to  Choose  From 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New 
Hampshire’s  Sex  Linked,  Nock-Cross, 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Jersey 
Black  Giants  ...  All  money-making 
strains  . . .  All  Maryland, U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Tested. 


feather  early  and  mature  quickly.  THEY 
MAKE  BETTER  BROILERS,  HEAV¬ 
IER  LAYERS  and  STRONGER  BIRDS ! 
That  is  why  more  than  TWO  MILLION 
of  them  were  sold  last  year  to  satisfied 
poultry  raisers. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks 

...  at  NO  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  New  1937  Catalog  TODAY! 
Also  Special  January  Discount  on  all  or¬ 
ders  received  by  us  before  February  1st. 


Range  Paralysis  Can  Be 
Prevented 

(Continued  from  Page  103) 

The  suggested  treatments  mentioned 
are  as  follows : 

1.  — For  two  or  three  days  use  a  special 
flushing  or  coccidiosis  mash  or  pellets  as 
the  sole  feed.  This  ration  is  based  on  the 
California  coccidiosis  ration,  and  should 
contain  40  per  cent  dried  skim-milk,  or 
the  equivalent  in  dried  whey  and  dried 
buttermilk,  or  a  mixture  of  any  two,  or 
all  three.  This  mixture  in  pelleted  form 
has  one  advantage  over  the  mash  in  that 
a  greater  intake  per  24  hours  can  usually 
be  secured  with  the  pellet  form,  after  the 
first  half  day,  and  therefore  quicker  ac¬ 
tion  obtained.  During  the  first  half  day 
the  birds  may  not  always  take  to  the  pet- 
lets  readily,  but  this  is  really  an  advant¬ 
age  since  it  permits  the  system  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  feed  previously  given,  and  insure 
undiluted  action  from  the  special  pellets. 

2.  — This  should  be  followed  by  giving 
this  same  special  ration  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  feed  each  day  at  noon  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  usual  amount  is  three  to 
four  pounds  per  100  birds,  daily.  If  coc¬ 
cidiosis  mash  is  being  used,  then  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  this  in  a  form  of  a 
wet  mash,  and  this  may  occasion  some 
difficulty  from  freezing  in  cold  weather, 
and  of  course,  adds  to  the  labor  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  If  a  special  ration  is  used  in  pel¬ 
let  form,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  distribute 
this  in  the  ordinary  hoppers  on  top  of  the 
dry  mash,  being  careful  to  see  that 
enough  hopper  space  is  available  so  that 
all  birds  may  secure  their  share  of  the 
milk  flush  ration, 

This  supplementary  feeding  may  be 
continued  for  one  or  two  weeks,  or  longer, 
if  necessary,  and  in  any  case,  should  be 
continued  until  the  flock  appears  to  be  in 
normal  health,  and  no  further  evidence  of 
disease  is  appearing.  Should  the  disease 
return  at  any  time,  treatment  may  be  re¬ 
peated. 

The  Oil,  Acid  and  Iodine  Treatment. — 
This  treatment,  in  severe  cases,  should  be 
combined  with  the  preceding  treatment, 
being  started  on  the  first  day  following 
the  two-day  treatment  with  the  special 
coccidiosis  or  milk-flush  ration,  and  being 
administered  by  mixing  it  with  the  eve¬ 
ning  feeding  of  grain. 

1,  —  Take  four  ounces  of  water  and 
place  in  a  glass  jar,  such  as  a  pint  Ma¬ 
son  jar.  Add  to  this  water  two  ounces  of 
a  commercially  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  acid  must  be  added  to  the  water, 
drop  by  drop.  The  solution  should  be 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod  or  shaken  silglitly 
as  the  acid  is  added.  When  the  acid  and 
water  solution  has  been  prepared  as 
above,  this  should  be  added  slowly,  with 
continuous  stirring,  to  one  quart  of  high 
test  cod  liver  oil,  preferably  a  fortified 
cod  liver  oil. 

3.  —  Take  two  ounces  of  this  diluted 
iodine  suspensoid  and  add  to  the  mixture 
of  oil,  acid  and  water. 

4.  —  The  usual  treatment,  using  the 
above  mixture,  covers  four  days.  If  the 
treatment  is  used  alone,  the  birds  should 
be  starved  a  half  day  before  beginning 
treatment,  but  if  it  is  used  in  combination 
with  the  first  treatment  given  above,  this 
starvation  may  be  omitted.  The  first  day 
four  ounces  of  this  oil,  acid  and  iodine 
mixture  is  used  to  each  400  pounds  of 
birds  to  be  treated.  This  may  be  mixed 
in  a  wet  mash  or  with  scratch  grain,  and 
is  easier  if  intermediate  size  scratch  grain 
is  used  in  the  mixture.  On  each  of  the 
next  three  days,  two  ounces  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  per  400  pounds  of  birds  per  day  is 
given. 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  these  treat¬ 
ments  are  not  cures,  but  of  value.  Some 
poultrymen  rely  on  medicines  and  neglect 
management  and  sanitation,  which  are 
more  important  than  medication.  How¬ 
ever,  medication  has  its  place  in  both  hu¬ 
man  and  animal  fields. 

Incidentally,  the  oil.  acid  and  iodine 
treatment,  above  described,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  all  mixed  and  ready  to  use  from 
many  large  drug  houses,  poultry  supply 
dealers  and  often  from  retail  feed  estab¬ 
lishments.  There  are  also  several  other 
commercial  mixtures  on  the  market 
which,  although  made  on  closed  formulas, 
are  very  satisfactory  and  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  above  mixture. 


Snow  Hill  Chicks 
are  strong  and 
vigorous.  They 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock,  Owner 


265  WASHINGTON  ST. 


SNOW  HILLy  MD. 


LONGEVITY  IN  OUR  BREEDERS 
LOW  MORTALITY  IN  YOUR  LAYERS 

IDNGBYITY,  found  in  our  flock,  is  the  surest  indication  of  constitutional  visor. 
This  inherent  vigor  in  our  breeders  is  reflected  in  the  low  mortality  of  pullets  raised 
from  Wegatepa  Farms  Chicks.  They  have  the  vitality  necessary  to  carry  on  through 
months  of  heavy  laying. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  Rock-Red  Hybrids 
Hatched  From  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Own  Farm 

Our  richly  illustrated  Catalog  explains  our  4-point  breeding  program,  pictures  our 
up-to-date  equipment  and  vigorous  breeders.  Points  the  way  to  bigger  poultry 
profits.  Write  today  for  this  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List  of  Hatching  Eggs,  Dav-Old 
and  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  of  all  ages. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


We 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
2- Progeny 
Testing 

X- Breeding  on 

J  Family  Basis 
PI  OS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


New 

Hompshires 


While  Leghorns 
A 

While  c.  Barred  Rocks 


Bl.  t  White 
Giants 


Turkey 

Poults 


CHICK  PRICES 

ARE  SLASHED 

100  1000 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . ,.. .  *8.50  $80.00 

WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  9.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  9.00  85.00 

All  Breeders  State  Supervised  and  State  Blood  Tested.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  chick  buying  that  State  Supervised  Chicks  have  been  offered 
at  so  low  a  price.  Hatches  year  round — 15,000  weekly.  And  in  addition  we 
will  Give  You  Free  25  lbs.  feed  with  each  100  chicks  (value  75c).  Order  your 
chicks  today  from  this  ad.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  Faust’s  Chicks  this  year. 
Send  for  20-page  Catalog  on  Chicks  and  Turkey  Poults.  $1.00  hooks  your  order 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Chicks  for  delivery  after  May  15.  $1.00  per  100  less.  On  orders  of  less 

than  100  chicks  add  %e  per  chick.  All  breeders  have  the  best  of  blood  lines  in  breeding. 
Many  with  egg  records  of  300  eggs  and  over  in  their  pullet  year. 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  100%  Two  Weeks  Livability  Guarantee. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  602,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

f\W^  BRED  for  size  and  egg  production 


Hatches  Every  Monday  <&  Thursday 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  REDS  —  BARRED  ROX 
WHITE  ROX  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
RED  -  ROCK  CROSS  BREED  —  MIXED  CHICKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested,  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  Special  cash  prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Pa. 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 
7c  UP 


OLDEST  pure-blooded  strain  in  State!  Our  chicks 
develop  early,  lay  at  4 %  months — are  heavy  cold 
weather  producers  —  and  don’t  get  broody!  Our  own  Breed  and  Eggs  — 
from  “high  record”  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  Accredited,  100%  freedom 
B.  W.  D.  —  No  Reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write 
today!  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels  For  Sale.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT, 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


Ienglish  l*ui#ftr# 

LECHQRN.CWfCIrl 

U,  we  can  guar-  SBowaZr  — ^ 


R.  O.  P.  B  R  E  E 

As  an  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar¬ 
antee  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1937  breeders.  Increased 
quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville,  Ohio 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
.  'Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Accredi  ted  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
B  found  100%  free,  no  reactors  !  Money  back  satis- 
ion  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog, 
■es  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL.  IJrent- 
od  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  H. 


P  WHITE 

leghorns! 

STATE  BLOODTESTED 

27  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS.  800  birds  under 
trapnest.  Correct  hatched  chicks  from  high 
production  birds,  at  a  price  the  poultryman 
can  afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

(Also  Individual  Pedigree  Cockerels  for  sale.) 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  4  •  MT.  AETNA,  PA. 


HIGH-PRODUCTION  BRED  AND  UNRELATED 
With  Each  100  Chicks  on  Early  Orders 


Buy  Tomlin’s  pre-mated  purebred  chicks  for 
Super-Profits  in  eggrs  and  meat,  at  no  extra 
cost.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
R.I.  Reds  and  Big  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
— sexed  if  desired.  Extra  chicks  given  with 
our  Red -Rock  and  White  Leghorn -White 
Rock  Hybrid  pullet  and  male  chicks. 

Big,  healthy  chicks  that  glow  with  extra  vig¬ 
or-extra  sturdy— that  can  only  come  from 
breeders  high-production  bred,  expertly  fed, 
new-blood  mated,  reared  and  ranged  in  the 
open  up  to  11  months,  with  all  the  vital  and 
natural  health  from  God|s  own  sunshine.  How 
we  have  made  this  possible  is  explained.  Ev¬ 
ery  breeder  proved  after  test  to  be  $"790 


males 

S49.5 


free  from  B.W.D.- 
100%  live  arrival  plus 
14-day  livability 


UP 

guarantee,  FREE  CATALOG! 
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rcHWEGLEB’S  HATCHER 

207  Northampton. Buffa  o. 


cATAlOG 


Bigger 
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4&6  wolds PULLETS 


iUSK  and  SEXED  CHICKS 


2  Dandy  Contests!  *1,000  in  CASH  PRIZES  for  those 
who  simply  write  tn  for  RUSK’S  FREE  BABY  CHICK 
CATALOG.  Nothing  to  buy  or  sell!  And  a  $1,250  CASH  . 

PRIZE  CONTEST  if  you  become  a  RUSK  CUSTOMER. 

Send  for  TREE  CATALOG.  Tells  all  about  Rusk’s  da^-  ^ 
old  chick  specialties:  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Jersey  Giants,  as 
well  as  12  other  popular  pure  breeds;  Rusk’3 
.  SEXED  pullet  or  male  (caponized,  if  desired! 
chicks ;  started  chicks,  PULLETS,  etc.  13th  consecutive  year  blood  test¬ 
ing.  SENSATIONAL  PRICES  1  Writ*  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

RUSK  FARM.  Box  1142-B.  WINDSOR,  MO., 


or  Box  1142-B.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  —  B.  P.  ROCKS 

Winning  Red  Pen  at  Western  New  York  Contest  for  two 
consecutive  years  (1934-35).  Five  contest  pens  in  1936 — 
averaged  253  eggs,  258  points.  1936  N.  Y.  B.  O.  P.  av¬ 
erage — Reds :  242  eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz.;  Rocks:  237 
eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz.  Pullorum  Tested.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Early  and 
large  order  discounts. 

D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 

Pulaski,  New  York 


YOUR  ONE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  GET  MAINES’  SUPERIOR  CHICKS. 
| SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST  NOW. 

TPur*  Breds  or  Cross  Breeds  Special  for  Feb.  Mar. 
Barred  Male  Broiler  Chicks  Low  as  6c. 

A.  C.  HAWES  Union,  Me. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  10B 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.00 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  8.00 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  8.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes  ..  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury.  Pa 


Positively  Kills  Lice! 

Prove  for  yourself  that  CCC 
Louse  Powder  destroys  all  lice 
it  touches  on  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  CCC  kills  even  the 
blue  variety.  Cheapest  way  to 
get  rid  of  costly  pest.  Also 
fleas  on  dogs  and  cats.  Harm¬ 
less  to  animals.  Hardware, 
seed,  feed  or  drug  dealer  has  it  at  50c  lb.,  or  order 
direct.  Send  10c  for  enough  to  delouse  full-size  cow. 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Bee  St..  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y„ 


mn 


LOUSE 

POWDER 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6  PssuesIO4 

SI 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  10c  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour¬ 
nal,  540  S,  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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New  laying  House  Capacity 
6,000  Breeders 

OUR  CUSTOMERS 
MAKE  MONET 


L.  w. 

STEELMAN 

Formerly 

Poultry 

Specialist 


Penna.  State 
College 


LATEST  poultry  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  insures  our  customers  best 
chicks  at  lowest  prices.  27  years’ 
experience  make  money  for  our  many  customers. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— Our  pimieer  strain, 
Storrs  Contest  Winners.  Cockerels  weigh  2  lbs.  at 
7  to  8  weeks.  Lay  soon  after  4  months.  Heavy 
layers,  big  eggs,  develop  rapidly — big  profit  makers. 

STARTED  CHICKS— Save  3  to  4  weeks’  time— 
get  quicker  profits — practically  no  death  losses. 

STEEL  CROSS-BRED  CH I CKS— Produce  excel¬ 
lent  quick  maturing,  fast  feathered  broilers,  heavy 
producers  of  big  eggs. 

SEX  LINKED  CHICKS  —  95%  PULLETS  — 

Heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Big,  consistent 
heavy  producers.  Big  white  eggs.  Official  records 
273  to  300  eggs. 

POPULAR  BREEDS  —  Br..  Wh„  Buff  Bocks; 
Wh.  Minorcas:  Wh. ,  Blk. .  Giants;  Egt.  Brahmas. 
High  production  parent  flocks.  Get  all  best 
features  these  breeds  in  Steelman’s  Hi-Quality 
chicks. 

$700  CASH  PRIZES— 63  prizes  $5.00  to  $200.00 
cash  absolutely  free.  No  obligations.  See  Catalog. 
Free  Feed — 23  lbs.  feed  free  with  each  order  for 
100  or  more  chicks. 

27TH  ANNIVERSARY  CATALOG— Beam  about 
our  12  months  profit  plan  and  got  our  new  low 
prices.  Write — 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  225,  R.  R.  1,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


BRED  for  satisfactory  Profits.  Large  type 
English  Leghorns,  Beds,  Rooks,  Wyan- 
dottes.  B.  W.  I).  blood-tested  supervised 
breeders.  Free  folder  gives  FIVE  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Graham  Chicks  will  satisfy — make 
you  money!  BIG  birds,  BIG  eggs,  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor,  uniformity,  color.  Prices  low — 
write  today. 

Graham’s  Hatchery  Box  R,  Nevada  Ohio 

B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 

from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  Books  &  Leghorns  with  a 

Three  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Are  No  Higher. 
Write  RITCHEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

MARVIN  FARMS  REDS 

Large  Eggs— Livibility  — Fast  Feathering 

B.  \V.  D.  tested  for  over  ten  years— No  reactors. 

CHICKS  $12.00  Per  100  Stoughton,  Mass. 

For  Quality  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorn 

Chicks.  Free  Feed.  Breeders  B.W.IL  Blood- 
tested  write:  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Hollvwood  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bigger.  Better  Layers 
Bloodtested.  Write  for  1937  cat.  of  chicks  and  Pullets. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  or  HYBRID  CHICKS  as  hatched  or  sexed. 
Hatchings  weekly.  Priced  right.  Early  order  discount. 
"Free  catalog  ■ 


WAYNE  HATCHERY 


WAYNE  CITY,  ILL. 


CHICKS 

O.  S.  WILLIAMS 


Young’s  New  Hampshires 

RUS1IVILUE,  N.  Y. 


BLOOD-TESTED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Bred  from  heavy  layers.  Write  tor  price  list. 

L.  FARRELL  &  SONS  -  Lonely  Lane  Poultry  Farm 
Long  Hill,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— Rocks  &  New  Hampshires,  wonderful  stock, 
hatches  weekly.  Smith’s  Rock  Farm,  Madison,  Conn. 

WHITE  ROCKS — State  tested,  no  reactors.  Chicks  $11. 
eggs  $5.50  per  100.  M.  T.  Moller,  Unionville,  Conn. 


IILE’S  DUCKLINGS  ^POULTS 


r  Superior  quality  Pekin  Ducklings  & 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  at  lowest  prices. 

Indian  Runner  ducklings,  chicks,  eggs.  Kjss'-B 
Free  catalog  tells  of  excellent  profits. 

Hile  Duck  Farm,  Box  R,  Carey,  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

<>ib  apn 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY  I 
CHICKS  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  fori 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 

HATCHERY,  . 

Box  34,  LaRue,  Ohio  I 


MAMMOTH  WH.  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  for  immediate 
delivery.  Large  type,  excellent  stock.  $20  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  immediate  delivery, 

$17-100.  E.  E.  HARDING,  ALBION.  N.  Y. 

ri  U: _ High  producing  runners  —  $7.50  for  50 

1/UCKlingS  Harry  Burnham.  North  Collins.  New  York 


BRONZE 
BOURBON  RED 


POULTS 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILLIS.  MASS. 

Write  For  Quotations 

on  our  Mammoth  Bronze.  Narragansett  and  White  Hol¬ 
land  Eggs  and  Poults  from  our  stock  only,  for  Spring 
delivery.  D.  &  D.  Turkey  Farm,  Bx  3,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

2nftftHARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY. 

OUUlf  First  hatch  off  in  March,  also  baby  ducklings, 
i'ash  discount  for  advance  bookings.  List  free. 


HIGHLAND  FARM 


SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE 


BRONZE  TOMS  —  24  Yeung  Se¬ 
lected  Pure  Blood.  25  to  30 
lbs.  each.  These  are  real  High  Quality  Toms.  Rayelm 
Turkey  Yards,  H.  H.  Worthington,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Bay  state  narragansett  poults  in  sea¬ 
son.  WHITE’S  TURKEY  FARM.  Ludlow,  Mass. 


R 


FID  TURKEY  FARM 
Freehold,  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


WANTED  SUBSCRIPTION  MEN 

Experienced  subscription  men  are  making  money  with 
Poultry  Tribune,  America’s  leading  poultry  paper. 
Everv  farmer  is  a  prospect.  Special  Eastern  Edition. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE  -  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


Hens  Need  the  Comforts  of 
Home 

All  livestock  appreciates  good  care  and 
good  quarters,  but  poultry  especially  re¬ 
sponds  to  good  care.  The  finest  ration 
possible  won’t  give  results  in  the  egg 
basket  unless  the  hens  are  comfortable. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  certain 
farm  women  who  take  care  of  the  hens 
for  their  pin  money,  get  such  fine  results. 
Women  instinctively  like  to  see  their  pets 
comfortable  and  happy.  This  in  turn 
means  eggs. 

A  good  many  people  think  hens  are 
stupid,  phlegmatic  creatures.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  Hens  are  keen, 
wise  and  very  sensitive  to  their  environ¬ 
ment.  They  sense  whether  their  care¬ 
taker  really  likes  them  or  not. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  that 
every  flock  deserves  whether  it  is  a  dozen 
or  many  times  that.  And  it  pays  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  to  see  that  these  conditions 
are  adhered  to. 

A  dirty,  dark  coop  is  an  insult  to  a 
flock.  Keep  the  henhouse  clean  and 
whitewashed.  See  that  there  is  ample 
light.  It’s  an  easy  matter  to  put  in  more 
window  space.  Hens  like  lots  of  fresh 
air.  Keep  the  fronts  open,  and  let  a  cur¬ 
tain  down  at  night  if  necessary. 

There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  dropping  boards.  They  are  not  nec¬ 
essary.  A  pit  beneath  the  roost  is  per¬ 
fectly  all  right  and  can  be  cleaned  out 
now  and  then.  The  pit  should  be  en¬ 
closed  by  wire.  If  you  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  this,  try  your  own  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  flock.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  clean  dropping  boards  every  day. 
Much  better  spend  those  minutes  talking 
to  the  hens !  They  respond  to  good  con¬ 
versation  ! 

There  has  been  much  nonsense  written 
also  about  litter  in  the  pens.  It  is 
foolish  to  set  a  certain  arbitrary  date  for 
cleaning  out  litter.  I  know  a  man  who 
cleans  his  litter  the  first  of  every  month. 
There  is  really  just  one  rule.  If  the  lit¬ 
ter  gets  damp,  change  it.  Dry  litter,  un¬ 
less  it  gets  too  terribly  dusty  is  all  right. 
From  time  to  time,  add  a  bit  of  fresh 
straw  or  chaff.  The  hens  like  the  little 
attentions. 

If  you  believe  the  hens  are  entitled  to 
the  comforts  of  home,  don’t  throw  their 
clean  food  on  the  floor.  You  wouldn’t 
like  to  eat  off  the  floor !  Put  the  hard 
grain  in  feeder  boxes. 

The  question  of  green  food  is  always 
good  for  an  argument.  In  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  flock,  probably  it  is  best  to  use 
ground  Alfalfa  in  the  mash.  But  the 
farm  flock  will  appreciate  a  bit  of  juicy 
succulence  in  a  cabbage  or  mangel  wur- 
zel.  I  think  it  means  more  eggs. 

One  weak  spot  is  the  lack  of  attention 
to  the  nest  boxes.  The  hens  appreciate 
a  clean  box  filled  with  fresh,  crisp  straw. 
If  they  could  speak,  they  would  tell  you 
so. 

Lastly,  see  to  the  water  supply.  If 
some  farmers  could  he  made  to  drink  out 
of  the  water  pails  in  the  henhouses, 
they'd  soon  change  things.  Dirty,  slimy 
drinking  fountains  discourage  any  self-re¬ 
specting  hen  !  And  lots  of  water  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  lots  of  eggs. 

Give  the  hens  a  decent  chance  to  be 
happy  and  they  will  repay  by  laying 
more  eggs.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the 
limit  of  production  is  determined  by  na¬ 
ture.  But  on  the  average  farm  we  don’t 
try  to  reach  that  limit. 

HAYDEN  S.  PEARSON. 


Cure  for  Egg-Breaking 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  few  instances 
where  the  question,  “What  to  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  chickens  from  eating  eggs?’’  is  asked 
by  readers.  I  had  the  same  trouble  last 
Fall  and  will  give  my  experience. 

Most  of  my  trouble  was  with  the  hens 
scratching  in  nest  material  and  thereby 
breaking  eggs.  When  once  they  had  a 
taste  they  seemed  to  make  deliberate  ef¬ 
forts  to  break  eggs.  A  friend  told  me  to 
dust  red  pepper  (cayenne  pepper)  in  the 
nests.  I  did  this  and  it  almost  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  the  scratching,  although 
it  did  not  prevent  them  from  going  on  the 
nest  for  laying.  I  dust  a  little  red  pep¬ 
per  in  the  nests  several  times  a  week  as 
it  gradually  loses  its  strength  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  j.  p,  p. 
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HUBBARD'S 


(Puxfit-Ot&d 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WAffRENS 

XERTIFffo  £/REDj 


203.68 
Eggs  Flock  Average  At 
Nine  Mass.  State  Institutions 

Again,  for  the  6th  consecutive  year,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  contract  to  supply  Institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  with  Chicks. 

For  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1936,  the  average 
production  for  9  State  flocks,  raised  from  our 
Chicks,  was  203.68  eggs  per  bird.  Three  of  these 
flocks  made  averages  of  221  eggs. 

ADVANCED  R.  0.  P.  SIRES 
Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  Advanced  R.O.P.  Rec¬ 
ord  of  240  to  313  24-to-31-ozs.  to  the  dozen  eggs. 

FLOCK  100%  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  protect 
you  in  our  guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to 
you  100%  free  of  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Rock- Red  Cross 
Even  our  enlarged  capacity  will  hardly  he  equal  to 
the  demand  for  chicks  of  our  stock.  Immediate 
action  is  necessary  to  assure  early  Spring  delivery. 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


ihirity 
Saves 'One  Month's 
Feeding  Cost!  .  .  . 


New  Hampshires 


& 


The  difference  between  small  profits  and  making 
real  money  on  poultry  hinges  largely  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  characteristics  of  the  chicks  you  buy.  If  you 
choose  Hubbard’s  Profit-Bred  New  Hampshires, 
the  product  of  19  years  of 
Balanced  Breeding,  you 
will  have  vigorous  birds 
that  reach  the  profit  stage 
quickly. 

Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  frequently  save  a 
month  or  a  month  and  a 
half  in  feeding  cost.  They 
get  a  wonderful  start  in 
life,  for  they  are  free  from 
disease  and  are  large  and 
strong  when  hatched. 

They  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly  and  mature  early. 

Fast  growth  means  cheap 
growth. 

This  Hubbard  profit 
feature  is  only  one  of 
eight  that  make  these 
birds  the  favorites  with  those  who  have  an  eye  on 
profits.  Note  the  others  in  the  panel.  Every  ship¬ 
ment  of  chicks  has  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog.  It’s  free. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

.  Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Fu  1 1 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp- 
shire  Reds  from  a  farm  that  has  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 
develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers. 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
Write  for  FREE  1937  literature  and  prices. 
Day-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  Castanea,  Penna. 

TWICHELL’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

U.  S.  Certified  &  U.  S.  R.  0.  P. 

A  Pullorum  Clean  Flock  with  never  a  reactor 

High  flock  averages  of  Quality  Eggs.  A  strain  which 
will  help  you  to  success  and  satisfaction.  Our  pen  in 
Western  N.  Y.  Contest  is  doing  a  line  job. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  HATCHING  EGGS 

Send  for  Literature  and  Prices. 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  TWICHELL 
R.  F.  D.  I.  BOX  A  -  EXETER,  N.  H. 

200  N.  H.  Red  Pullets  Range  Raised  5  Mos.  Old 

$1.50  each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

25  year*  Breeding  Behind  every  chick 

1JJ  Breeder  certified  by  Cornell  Experts 
Male  from  official  R.  O.  P  Dam 
Bird  Blood  tested  for  B.W.  D. 

II  Hatching  egg  chalk  white— 24  ox.  min. 

95%  Livability  guaranteed  to  3  weeks 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm  Box  R,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


mud: 


NEW  VALUABLE  f 

catalog/ 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


AGAIN,  sweeping  wins!  Highest 
Pen,  W.  New  York.  3  highest  Pens 
Life-time  Layers.  Vineland.  Highest 
Leghorn  Pens,  Stcrrs,  1934,  1935, 

1936.  Chicks,  270-348  Egg  Sired. 

Reasonable  Prices.  Free  catalog 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Hulk 


GASSON’S 


STRAIN 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Box  No.  902 

Branch  Plant:  EPHRATA.  PA. 


U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm  and  Certified  Hatch- 
ery.  Eleventh  year  trapnesting  1500  birds  under 
official  R.  O.  P.  Supervision.  31  %  of  the  flock  ap¬ 
proved  as  R.  O.  P.  Breeders  in  1935,  43  %  in  1933,  4S* 
in  1934,  and  51  %  in  1935.  Fourteen  years  of  blood- 
testing.  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and  R.  O.  P. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels  for  sale.  Catalog  FREE. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  D  -  -  -  Versailles,  Ohio 


A  two 

weeks  supply 
of  feed  sent  free 
with  ehieks  ordered  now. 

Send  now  for  our  fine  illustrated 
catalog,  full  of  protit-facts  about 
our  eight  breeds. 


Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  co-operating 
,  flocks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  production,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  !  Fair- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catalog  tells  about 
our  100*  live  delivery  and  14 
day  guarantee.  Write  today. 
It’ 8  FREE. 

Address  Box  42 


s  c  white 

LEGHORNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
WH  MINORCAS 
3UFF  ORPS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


WOLF’S  LEGHORNS 


Extra  Heavy,  Big  Eon-Combed 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Wonderful  layers  of 
large  white  premium  eggs. 
Booking  chick  orders  now.  Write 
for  Free  Circular  and  Prices. 

MRS.  WM.  WOLF 
(Sue.  Wm.  Wolf,  Deceased) 
Denver  R.  2  Lane.  Co.  Penna. 


BUSSEY’S  BOOK  of  Jg 

WIRE  FABRICS  and  PARTS 
for  POULTRY  BATTERIES 
Now  Ready  •  •  Sent  FREE 

New  Low  Prices 

BUSSEY  PEN 

PRODUCTS  CO. 

1500  South  Western  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


nUHPBHT 


HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM  I 

FAIRPORT.N.Y 


:  GiantDahlia-Flowered Zinnias.  4BestColors: 
[Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose.  1  Pkt.  each 
^  (value  60c)  postpaid,  10c.  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  696  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


(The  Sanitary  Sugar  Cane  Litter) 

The  ideal  and  most  economical  Poultry 
Litter.  For  further  information  write — 

LOUIS  E.  PAGE  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass. 


CARPENTER  COOPS 

The  GENUINE  CARPENTER  COOP. 

Full  size.  24x36x12”.  weight  15  lbs., 
Clinched  Bottom  and  Patented  Door,  75c 
each'  100.  60c,  f.o.b.  factory.  Send  orders  Direct. 

W  J  CARPENTER  COMPANY,  Brightwood,  Virginia 


EH6LISH  IfliHoSfj 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  ,  .  ^ 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three 
weeks  in  advance, 


Nes-to-U 


KEENE. 


Get  our  free  Catalog. 

30  Years  Service  to  New  England  Farmers. 

PEARSON'S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N. 


H. 
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News  from  Steelman  Farms 

For  two  years  in  succession  our  birds 
have  earned  recognition  at  Storrs  Egg 
Laying  Contest.  Our  New  Hampshire 
Red  pen  averaging  in  1936  over  257  eggs 
each  hen  over  263  points  which  clearly 
indicates  they  were  not  only  heavy  layers 
but  were  consistent  producers  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  big  eggs.  Four  pullets  out 
of  the  ten  hens  in  our  pen  at  Storrs 
Contest  in  1936  averaged  over  280  eggs 
each.  We  are  now  rushing  to  completion 
a  new  building  on  one  of  our  breeding- 
farms.  The  building  is  built  entirely  of 
concrete  blocks  finished  in  white  stucco. 
A  new  air-conditioning  system  is  being 
installed  which  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
service  the  administration  building  which 
also  houses  the  chick-selection-and-sexing 
division  as  well  as  accomodating  a  portion 
of  the  brooding  equipment.  The  first  and 
second  floors  of  the  new  building  are  given 
over  to  the  set  up  of  100.000  additional 
incubator  capacity  as  well  as  egg  re¬ 
cording  and  grading  space.  This  rear¬ 
rangement  of  incubator  and  testing  de¬ 
partment  will  provide  for  all  hatching 
being  done  in  a  room  entirely  separated 
from  the  main  incubator  room.  The  added 
capacity  will  give  a  total  incubator  setting 
of  360,000  eggs.  Because  of  the  growing- 
demand  for  sexed  chicks  we  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  us  a  poultry  specialist  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  sexing  of 
baby  chicks.  —  Steelman  Poultry  Farms, 
Lansdale,  Pa. 


Avery  Optimistic  About  Outlook 

We  do  not  believe  there  are  going  to 
be  so  many  chicks  raised  this  year  and 
with  more  favorable  grain  prices  there 
will  be  profits  for  the  1937  poultrymen. 
We  have  constructed  a  new  modern 
laying  house  to  house  3,300  more 
breeders.  This  house  is  of  the  latest  type. 
It  is  150  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  Pens 
are  30x30.  There  are  three  decks  and 
grain  storage  is  provided  for  on  all  decks. 
Grain  may  be  unloaded  direct  into  all 
decks  without  elevating.  The  house  is  in¬ 
sulated  and  each  pen  has  running  water. 
This  gives  us  a  capacity  of  11,000  breed¬ 
ers.  All  eggs  we  set  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  This  will  be  the  17tli  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  our  flock  has  been 
free  form  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
without  a  reactor.  We  have  added  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  to  our  list  this  year. 
These  Rocks  have  been  especially  selected 
for  egg  size,  shape  and  color  and  ability 
to  lay.  —  C.  T.  Avery  and  Sou.  Colrafn, 
Mass. 


Redbird  Farm 

Redbird  Farm  at  Wrentham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  said  to  be'  the  largest  R.  I. 
Red  breeding  establishment  in  the  -world. 
It  was  started  27  years  ago  by  the  present 
owner,  George  Hagopian,  with  a  flock  of 
48  birds.  Today  the  flock  consists  of  ap¬ 
proximately  50.000  breeders,  and  Mr. 
Hagopian  says  that  all  of  these  birds  de¬ 
scended  from  the  original  48  birds  with 
which  he  entered  the  poultry  business. 
From  time  to  time  the  acreage  has  been 
enlarged  through  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  land  until  the  farm  now  comprises 
276  acres.  There  are  in  all  some  300 
buildings  ranging  from  three  and  four 
story  laying  houses  to  small  colony  houses. 
Among  the  group  of  buildings  stands 
what  is  undoubtedy  the  largest  laying 
house  in  the  world — it  is  400  feet  long, 
four  stories  high  and  houses  12,000  breed¬ 
ers.  Nearby  there  are  two,  three-story 
buildings  that  house  about  9,000  breeders 
each.  Last  Fall  52,000  birds  on  this  farm 
were  tested  under  state  supervision  and 
not  a  single  reactor  was  found.  —  J.  B., 
Mass. 


Peckham  Continues  to  Grow 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  grand¬ 
father  Peckham  cleared  the  pine  trees 
from  this  35  acres.  Today  we  have  a 
flock  of  4,300  Rhode  Island  Reds,  which 
we  believe  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
country.  In  1934  we  were  forced  to  build 
laying '  houses  for  900  additional  birds ; 
we  largely  increased  our  chick  equipment 
for  1936,  putting  in  the  latest  electric 
hatching  machines  and  for 
1937  we  have  been  forced 
to  build  another  new  lay¬ 
ing  house.  We  are  proud 
of  this  house.  It  contains 
the  latest  ideas  for  the 
comfort  of  the  hens  and 
saves  labor  in  caring  for 
them.  We  also  have  a 
storage  battery.  —  Peck¬ 
ham  Farm,  New  Bedford. 

Mass. 


Ells  Joins  Wene  Chick 
Farms 

B.  S.  Ells  will  act  as 
production  manager  of 
the  Wene  Chick  Farms  in 
the  absence  of  Elmer  H. 
Wene,  who  was  recently 
elected  to  represent  his 
district  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Ells  is  well  known  to  the 
Poultry  industry.  He 
served  as  President  of 
the  Vineland  Poultry 
Association  and  also  the 
State  Poultry  Asoeiation. 
During  the  past  15  years 
the  Wene  Chick  Farms 
has  grown  from  a  small 
plant  to  one  of  the  largest 
hatcheries  in  the  country. 


Poultry  News 

Mr.  Ells  brings  to  the  organization  nearly 
12  years  of  practical  poultry  experience, 
coupled  with  a  wide  knowdelge  of  busi¬ 
ness.  —  Wene  Chick  Farms,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


Babcock  Increases  R.  O.  P.  Stock 

We  have  experienced  such  splendid  re¬ 
sults  with  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males  that 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  purchase 
enough  R.  O.  P.  hatching  eggs,  pedigreed 
chicks  and  males  to  head  14,000  female 
breeders.  This  year  all  our  White  Leghorn 
matings  are  headed  by  pedigreed  cocks 
and  cockerels  from  dams  with  records 
200  to  318  eggs.  The  majority  have  dams’ 
records  over  250  eggs.  This  Spring  we 
will  buy  1,000  White  Leghorn  R.  O.  P. 
chicks  from  four  prominent  New  York 
State  breeders,  400  ten-week  old  White 
Leghorn  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  cockerels, 
1,000  Rhode  Island  Red  R.  O.  P.  hatching 
eggs  from  a  breeder  Avho  has  made  Avorld 
record  -winnings  in  egg  laying  tests  and 
500  R.  O.  P.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hatching  eggs  from  one  of  the  best  R.  O. 
P.  breeders  of  Barred  Rocks.  While  this 
R.  O.  P.  stock  is  costly  at  the  outset,  it 
is  putting  our  breeding  flocks  in  a  position 
where  their  quality  is  outstanding.  — 
Babcock  Hatchery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Record  to  be  Proud  Of 

Our  name  is  pretty  well  known  in 
the  East  through  laying  contests  as 
we  held  the  five-year  average  record  at 
Vineland  Contest  not  only  in  the  Rock 
field,  but  in  all  breeds.  Our  pens  at  Storrs 
averaged  over  250  eggs  per  bird.  We 
have  won  the  contest  many  times  but 
have  competed  with  our  pedigreed  birds. 
The  R,  I.  Reds,  however,  that  we 
entered  were  a  straight  run  of  Flock 
Mating  birds,  no  pedigree  or  known 
ancestry.  We  consider  it  a  great  triumph 
with  such  birds  competing  against  a  field 
of  pedigreed  birds  to  finish  always  with 
the  leaders.  In  1935  we  finished  with  an 
average  of  242  points,  in  1936  an  average 
of  256  points.  Our  pen  in  1936  was  high¬ 
est  Rhode  Island  Red  pen  in  the  country 
in  all  contests  from  December  to  May. — 
Old  Pickard  Farm.  Littleton,  Mass. 


Hall  Bros.  Increase  Capacity 

We  have  recently  completed  a  new 
addition  to  our  hatchery .  Started  last 
July,  this  new  170x50  foot  building  by 
November  1,  housed  500.000  incubator 
capacity  in  new  Robbins  Electrics,  bring¬ 
ing  our  total  hatching  capacity  to  1,252,- 
000  eggs  at  one  time.  The  building  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  novel  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  to  better  control  Summer  tempera¬ 
tures.  It  is  heated  by  a  Parco  Maxomatic 
furnace  that  automatically  stokes,  shakes 
and  de-ashes.  Above  the  incubator  cellar 
is  a  large  stock  room  78x50  feet,  three 
five-room  and  one  six-room  apartments. 
Each  apartment  is  provided  with  steam 
heat,  electricity  an  electric  stove  and 
electric  refrigerator.  Last  calendar  year 
we  hatched  6.489.298  baby  chicks,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,133,162  over  1935.  —  Hall 
Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


30  Years  with  White  Rocks 

I  started  with  my  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  30  years  ago,  and  make  a  specialty 
of  selling  day-old  chicks.  These  chicks 
are  all  thorougbred,  standard-bred  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  hatched  from  eggs  from 
my  well-established  strain  of  fresh-air 
breeding  stock.  They  are  hatched  in  the 
latest  pattern  Electric  Cabinet  Incubator 
in  my  new  fresh-air  incubator  cellar.  We 
have  just  completed  a  new  office  which  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  anywhere.  The  growth  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  necessitated  these  larger  quarters. — 
Joseph  Tolman,  Rockland,  Mass. 


New  Building  at  Quality  Farms 

We  just  completed  a  new  incubator 
house  and  office  building  with  rooms 
over-head  for  living  quarters  for  one  of 


and  Comments 


our  men  that  work  on  the  farm.  The 
construction  is  of  concrete-block  and 
stucco.  The  interior  wall  is  covered  with 
insulating  board.  This  building  was  con¬ 
structed  to  house  a  new  57.000  Buckeye 
incubator  and  also  to  bring  the  office  and 
incubator  room  in  closer  contact.  — 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Montville,  N.  J. 


New  Hampshires  Popularity  Deserved 

New  Hampshires  fit  into  the  present- 
day  scheme  of  things  wherein  the  im¬ 
portance  of  both  meat  and  eggs  producing 
qualities  are  stressed.  I  have  before  me 
a  report  from  a  small  poultryman  who 
started  a  brood  of  100  New  Hampshire 
chicks  in  a  battery  brooder,  98  lived  to 
become  broilers  and  pullets.  The  cockerels 
were  marketed  at  eight  weeks  of  age 
when  they  weighed  from  two  and  one- 
quarter  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  each. 
This  illustrates  the  high  livability  of  New 
Hampshire  chicks,  their  rapid  growth 
and  early  feathering  which  permits 
of  marketing  as  soon  as  the  birds  attain 
the  proper  weight.  At  around  five 
months  of  age,  these  birds  will  start  lay¬ 
ing.  _  That  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
earlier  than  you  would  expect  to  get  eggs 
from  .most  heavy  breeds.  The  first  eggs 
of  pullets  of  any  breed  are  bound  to  be 
small,  but  these  early  sub-standard  eggs 
pay  the  feed  bill.  Within  60  to  70  days,  the 
eggs  should  average  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen 
and  they  will  be  a  nice  even  brown  color. 
— Andrew  Christie,  Kingston,  N.  II. 


A  Constructive  Type  of  Breeding 

I  am  specializing  in  the  breeding  of 
individual  pedigreed  Barred  Rocks.  I 
am  progeny  testing  my  flock  and  have 
detailed  records  on  several  hundred  birds 
each  year  on  17  distinct  qualities  which 
I  am  breediug  for.  These  qualities  cover 
vigor,  chick  livability,  longevity,  pullet 
livability,  production,  intensity,  persis¬ 
tency,  winter  production,  non-broodiness, 
old  hen  production  ,egg  size,  large  average 
egg  size  and  early  egg  size,  egg  quality 
in  texture,  shape  and  color,  broiler  and 
meat  quality  in  large  body  size,  rapid 
growth,  full  feathering  and  yellow  legs, 
hatchability,  fertility  and  standard  quali¬ 
ties  free  from  any  standard  disqualifica¬ 
tions  and  good  type  and  color. — R.  Walter 
Bishop.  Guilford.  Conn. 


Warren’s  R.  I.  Reds  at  Storrs 

We  entered  two  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds  in 
the  current  Storrs  Laying  Contest.  Due 
to  unavoidable  delays,  these  pens  were 
late  in  arriving.  Ever  since,  they  have 
been  very  busy  showing  what  they  could 
do  in  spite  of  a  late  start.  For  the  month 
of  December,  one  of  these  pens  led  all 
breeds.  It  outlaid  all  the  other  pens. 
Eggs  totaled  282,  scoring  305  points. 
Both  pens  are  going  strong  in  January. 
For  the  week  ending  January  13th,  one 
led  the  entire  list  with  a  score  of  70  points 
for  the  week;  the  other  tied  with  another 
pen  of  the  same  breed  with  score  of  69 
points.  The  following  week,  one  of  these 
pens  bettered  its  best  with  a  score  of  71 
points,  again  leading  all  breeds.  This  pen 
had  also  overcome  the  handicap  of  a  late 
start  and  was  heading  the  list  with  a  total 
score  of  975  points. — J.  J.  Warren,  North 
Brokfield,  Mass. 


An  All-Time  High  Record 

A  White  Leghorn,  bred  by  us  holds  an 
all-time  high  record  in  the  two-year-old 
class.  Her  production  for  her  second  year 
was  233  eggs,  scoring  251.50  points.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  breeding  from  aged  birds  and 
low  mortality  in  the  offspring.  Our  Leg¬ 
horns  hold  the  record  for  the  lowest 
mortality  of  all  pens  entered  in  the  New 
Jersey  Contests  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
A  poultryman  does  not  need  a  professor 
to  tell  that  if  he  can  eliminate  mortality 
in  his  birds,  his  profits  increase  from  25 
per  cent  to  35  per  cent.  —  Stern  Bros., 
South  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Careful  Breeding  at  Wegatepa  Farms 

More  than  20  years  ago  I  realized  that 
the  chicks  of  the  future  must  have  bred 
into  them  qualities  which  would  assure 
high  average  flock  production  of  large 
marketable  eggs.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  this  objective. 
Trannesting  and  pedigreeing  have  estab¬ 
lished  these  qualities  in  our  strain.  Our 
program  includes  progney  testing,  breed¬ 
ing  for  logevity  and  breeding  on  a  familv 
basis  also  R.  O.  P.  work. 

Our  foundation  flock  consists  of  ma¬ 
ture  ,  birds  belonging  to  the  “best 
families.”  To  enter  this  select  circle  a 
female  must  have  not  only  an  excellent 
family  history,  but  must  have  produced 
at  least  200  eggs  averaging  24  ozs.  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  R,  O.  P.  record.  Her 
eggs  must  have  shown  good  hatchability, 
her  chicks  good  livability  and  her 
daughters  satisfactory  laying  qualities. 
Only  R.  O.  P.  males  are  used  for  breed¬ 
ing.  The  dams  of  these  males  have  made 
official  records  of  from  225  to  around  300 
eggs. — Wegatepa  Farms,  Harvard.  'Mass. 


Content  Farm  Bird  at  Contest 

Our  pens  of  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  at 
Storrs  and  V  estern  New  York  turned  in 
the  following  records  last  year:  Western 
New  York  2,498  eggs,  2,627  points;  Storrs 
2,480  eggs,  2,614  points.  These  are  in¬ 
teresting  as  proof  of  the  uniform  ability 
of  our  birds  to  lay  large  eggs  at  a  highly 
profitable  rate.  We  had  600  birds  under 
traps  with  the  best  results  that  we  have 
had  to  date,  practically  doubling  the 
number  of  birds  with  records  of  250  and 
over  to  be  pedigree  bred  this  season. 
We  have  added  another  16.000  Buckeye 
to  our  equipment,  giving  ns  37.000  capa¬ 
city.  V  ith  the  best  flock  that  we  have 
ever  had  laying  at  a  steady  65  per  cent 
we  are  looking  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  new  year. — Content  Farm,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


Gasson  Adds  to  Farm 

We  have  enlarged  our  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  farm  by  the  purchase  of  58  acres  of 
land  and  have  recently  constructed  eight 
additional  modern  colony  houses.  This 
increased  capacity  will  enable  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  that  we  have  been  doing 
for  more  than  20  years  in  improving  the 
Gasson  Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
— John  P.  Gasson.  Versailles,  O. 


Uses  13-Year-Old  Breeding  System 

We  still  use  the  breeding  formula  de¬ 
vised  by  the  founder  of  our  business  13 
years  ago.  An  important  feature  of  the 
plan  is  its  use  of  large  numbers  of  pedi¬ 
greed  cockerels  and  exhibition  birds  in 
breeding  flocks.  Throughout  the  Fall 
months  we  purchased  a  great  many  out¬ 
standing  cockerels  in  many  breeds.  While 
breeding  methods  are  important,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  baby  chicks  cannot 
be  better  than  the  breding  stock  back  of 
them.  We  expect  to  market  over  two 
million  chicks  this  year.  —  Golden  Rule 
Hatchery,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 


A  Pioneer  Hatchery 

I  was  among  the  very  first  who  ever 
shipped  baby  chicks.  We  did  not  have  the 
nice  shipping  boxes  then  that  we  do  now, 
and  the  chicks  were  sent  by  express  in¬ 
stead  of  parcel  post.  V  e  sold  our  first 
chicks  for  $lo  per  100  and  grain  was 
around  $1_  per  100  lbs.  I  personally  ran 
large-size  Incubators,  trimming  lamps, 
rolling  eggs,  adjusting  temperatures, 
learning  circulation,  diffusion,  airflow, 
moisture  and  temperature  in  a  crude  way 
compared  with  the  modern  automatic 
incubators. 

In  brooding,  at  first  we  used  lamp 
brooders.  Next,  we  used  the  hot  water 
pipe  systems.  Then  the  colony  brooder 
came  in  and  really  revolutionized  the 
raising  of  baby  chicks. 

After  a  AA'hile  Ave  Avere  selling  baby 
chicks  at  $30  per  100  and  buyers  were 
making  money  raising 
them,  even  though 
grain  Avas  high,  also. 
Broilers  Avere  bringing 
from  50  cents  a  pound  to 
$1.  Many  of  our  good 
poultrymen  are  uoav  Avork- 
ing  on  size  and  condition 
of  their  eggs  rather  than 
on  production  records, 
knowing  that  the  good 
eggs  bring  a  premium,  and 
the  small  ill-shaped  eggs 
are  hard  to  dispose  of.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  a 
hen  lays  an  ill-shaped 
rough,  under-sized  egg  her 
reproducing  organs  are 
not  in  the  healthiest  con¬ 
dition  at  that  time  and  of 
course  the  chicks  will  not 
haA'e  the  right  start  to 
live  and  do  well.  IIoAveA-er. 
if  you  select  eggs  with 
smooth,  perfect  shells  and 
around  24  to  26  oz.  per 
dozen,  the  hen’s  A'ital  re¬ 
producing  organs  and  her 
general  health  and  condi¬ 
tion  are  then  in  tune  and 
the  result  is  a  better 
chicken.- — Brooks  Farrer, 
South  Easton,  Mass. 


Winning  Pen  of  8.  C.  IV.  Leghorns  at  the  1935-36  Western  New  York  Egg-Laying  Contest,  at  Present  Leading  all 
Pens  in  the  Tivo-Year-Old  Class  at  the  Vineland  Hen  Contest.  Owned  by  Irving  Kauder,  New  Palis,  New  York 
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Hillpot  Buys  New  Breeding  Farm 

Last  June  we  purchased  a  114  acre 
farm  which  we  propose  to  turn  into  our 
master  breeding  farm.  We  plan  to  use 
pact  of  the  farm  for  breeding  purposes, 
trap  nesting  and  progeny  testing  and  the 
rest  as  range  for  growing  sturdy  husky 
pullets,  for  which  we  have  a  large  de¬ 
mand.  We  use  the  summer  range  shel¬ 
ters  exclusively  for  this  job  and  have 
developed  and  designed  our  own  range 
shelters.  We  built  To  new  shelters  last 
Summer  and  have  enlarged  our  breeding 
capacity  to  approximately  100,000  chicks. 
We  have  equipped  our  range  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  pipe  lines,  thus  supply¬ 
ing  a  continuous  flow  of  clear,  fresh 
spring  water. 

We  would  like  you  to  see  the  pedigreed 
cockerels  which  will  head  our  Special 
Mating  flocks.  The  dams  records  of  one 
of  these  cockerels  is  305  eggs.  Blood 
lines  from  cockerels  such  as  this  are  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  our  breeding  flocks. 

We  are  featuring  another  Hillpot 
Quality  Product— White  Runner  duck¬ 
lings.  Have  at  present  400  White  Runner 
Breeders,  two  and  three  years  old.  These 
are  mated  to  drakes  from  dams  with  very 
high  records.  —  William  F.  Hillpot, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Schwegler  Celebrates  20th  Anniversary 

This  year  we  celebrate  our  20tli  anni¬ 
versary."  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  great¬ 
ly  increased  number  of  old  customers  who 
have  already  placed  their  orders  with  us 
for  their  1937  chicks.  It  makes  us  feel 
that  our  efforts  in  breed  improvement  and 
testing  of  our  birds  at  Official  Laying 
Contests  are  appreciated. 

One  of  our  Pennsylvania  Contest  YV  lute 
Leghorns  was  the  5th  highest  individual 
in  all  U.  S.  Standard  Official  Egg  Laying 
Contests,  laying  320  eggs,  scoring  342.70 
points.  Our  Central  New  York  pen  was 
the  9th  highest  U.  S.  A.  pen  averaging 
27G.4  eggs  per  bird  in  contests  ending 
September  22,  1930.  For  the  contest  year 
ending  September  22.  1936,  we  entered 
80  birds  in  Official  Egg  Laying  Contests 
and  these  birds  laid  a  total  of  19,4S3  eggs, 
an  egg  average  of  243.5  eggs  per  bird, 
248.8  points  per  bird.  These  birds  were 
not  entered  necessarily  with  the  intent  to 
win.  but  primarily  to  find  out  wliat  our 
birds  would  do  under  varying  conditions 
how  they  would  officially  stand  up  under 
continuous  heavy  egg  production.  .The 
results  prove  that  our  birds  can  take  it. — 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hubbard  Farms’  Lead  N.  H.  at  Storrs 

Our  pen  at  the  laying  contest  at 
Storrs  is  the  leading  pen  of  New  Hamp- 
shires  to  date.  An  increase  in  our  breed¬ 
ing  birds  has  made  necessary  the  purchase 
of  additional  incubating  capacity.  We 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  battery 
brooders  and  will  grow  our  started  chicks 
on  the  floor  under  brooder  stoves,  new 
brooder  houses  with  capacity  for  10,000 
chicks  having  been  constructed,  and  are 
now  in  use. 

We  are  sending  you  our  new  19o<  cata¬ 
log  and  calendar  which  we  are  glad  to 
send  free  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
New  Hampshires.  —  Hubbard  Farms, 
Walpole,  N.  Y. 


Alger  Builds  New  Incubator  House 

The  latest  addition  at  Alger  Farms,  is 
a  new  incubator  house.  The  building  not 
only  holds  all  of  the  incubators,  but  space 
is  provided  for  a  fully  equiped  office,  as 
well  as  an  insulated  egg  room  and  an 
Electric  Egg  Grader.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  in  making  this  building  modern 
in  every  respect.  It  is  well  insulated,  ven¬ 
tilated  and  has  every  convenience  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  quality  and  speed  the  handling 
of  Alger  Chicks.  With  a  20.000  increase 
in  capacity  and  a  fine  flock  of  breeders, 
the  growing  demand  for  our  birds.  We 
have  just  issued  our  new  catalog  which 
tells  the  story  of  Alger  Reds.  —  Alger 
Farms,  Brockton,  Mass. 

•  ————— 

Improvements  at  Snow  Hill  Hatchery 

We  have  recently  added  two  new  Smith 
Incubators  and  have  spent  considerable 
money  re-modeling  much  of  our  other 
equipment.  We  have  added  new  turning 
devices  and  high  speed  fans  and  our 
present  capacity  is  304.000  eggs.  We  have 
brooding  space  for  00,000  day-old  chix. 
We  hatch  ten  varieties  and  make  a 
specialty  of  brooding  fromiour  day-old  to 
three  weeks.  —  Snow  Hill  Hatcheries, 
Snow  Hill,  Md. 


By  Gadd — They’re  Good 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  New’  Hamp¬ 
shires  since  1923.  We  have  six  thousand 
breeding  birds  from  which  to  draw  our 
supply  of  hatching  eggs.  Every  breeder  is 
mated  to  cockerels  Prom  liens  in  their 
second  laying  year,  on  which  we  have 
accurate  records  so  that  we  know  they 
have  proved  their  ability  during  their 
pullet  year.  Back  of  our  breeding  develop¬ 
ment  we  have  five  years  of  trap  nest ..work 
and  production  in  our  flock  indicates 
many  birds  in  the  tw  o  hundred-egg  class. 
Our  hatching  capacity  has  grow’n  to  its 
present  size  of  22.000  eggs  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  the  latest  type  all  elec¬ 
tric  incubators.  We  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  chicks  to  replace  our 
breeding  stock  each  year  and  hatch  an 
aditional  40.000  for  sale. — Thos.  B.  Gadd, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


\  POULTRY  BOOKLETS  / 
/  CATALOGS  \ 

Many  business  houses  issue  books  and  catalogs  that  contain  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  information.  If  you  raise  poultry  you  will  find  some  of  the  booklets  listed 
below  of  interest  and  help  to  you.  They  may  be  obtained  free  simply  by  writing 
to  the  concerns  specified  below  and  mentioning  Tiie  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


“New  Ideas  in  Poultry  Housing.” — This 
booklet  contains  helpful  suggestions 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who 
is  planning  to  build  a  poultry-house  or 
other  farm  buildings.  It  describes  many 
ways  in  which  Sisalkraft  (a  scientifi¬ 
cally  prepared  building  paper)  can  be 
used  on  the  farm.  It  will  be  mailed  free. 
Address  Sisalkraft  Co.,  201-A  West 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Will  They  Live  or  Die.” — That's  an  im¬ 
portant  question  for  every  one  who 
buys  baby  chicks.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  nicely  printed  booklet  that  tells 
how  to  care  properly  for  baby  chicks, 
and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  Cel-O-Glass — instead  of 
ordinary  glass  in  the  henhouse  and 
brooder.  It  will  be  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Address  Cel-O-Glass  Section,  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmington.  Del. 

“The  Value  of  Iodine  in  Poultry  Ra¬ 
tions.” — This  interesting  booklet  tells 
in  a  non-technical  manner  of  the  work 
done  by  leading  nutritional  authorities 
in  feeding  iodine  and  of  the  result  ob¬ 
tained  by  poultrymen  thru  use  of  Io¬ 
dized  Feeds .  Mashes,  Minerals,  etc. 
It  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Iodine 
Educational  Bureau  Inc.,  Dept.  RNY-1, 
120  Brodaw’ay,  New  York  City. 

“A  Better  Way  to  Raise  Chicks.”  —  As 
the  name  indicates  this  book  contains 
useful  information  in  reference  to  the 
feeding  and  care  of  baby  chicks  and 
emphasizes  the  merits  of  Ful-O-Pep 
poultry  feeds.  It  w’ill  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
Dept.  31 -B,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Caponizing  with  Electricity.  —  The  NeW 

Beuoy  electric  caponizing  outfit  offers 
an  easy  w  ay  of  sexing  birds.  The  Beuoy 
Electric  Capon  Kit  has  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruments  required  for  making 
Capons.  Write  for  details  to  George 
Beuoy,  No.  22,  Cedar  Yale,  Kansas. 

“The  Battery  Road  to  Profit.”  —  This  is 
a  treatise  on  the  proper  installation  use 
of  batteries  both  for  broiler  production 
and  laying  flocks.  Any  poultryman  who 
is  interested  in  the  battery  system  of 
raising  poultry  will  find  this  free  booklet 
helpful  and  instructive.  Address  Globe- 
American  Corp.,  Dept  RNY,  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

“The  Value  of  Vitamins  A  and  D  in  Poul¬ 
try  Feeds.” — This  folder  explains  the 
need  of  a  dependable  source  of  vitamins 
A.  and  D.  in  poultry  mashes  in  order 
to  secure  best  results  from  your  flock. 
It  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request.  Ad¬ 
dress  Animal  Feeding  Dept.,  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sou,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

“Fishmeal  in  Poultry  Rations.”. —  The 

Maine  Fish  Meal  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 
has  printed  an  instructive  free  booklet 
showing  how  fishmeal  can  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  higher-priced  ingre¬ 
dients  in  rations.  It  contains  a  number 
of  tested  formulas  in  which  fish  meal 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  an  efficient  and  economical 
ration. 

“The  Fox-Way  Laying  Cages.” — You  can 

house  three  times  as  many  birds  in 
batteries  as  you  can  in  the  same  area 
on  the  floor.  The  Fox- Way  Poultry 
Equipment  Co..  Box  R,  Cranford,  N.  J., 
has  issued  an  illustrated  folder  describ¬ 
ing  this  system.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you. 

“Waterproofing  Farm  Buildings.” — This 
book  is  devoted  to  the  need  of  dry,  com¬ 
fortable  buildings  for  the  housing  of 
livestock  and  poultry.  It  tells  how7  the 
desired  effect  may  be  secured  at  small 
cost  by  the  use  of  Ruberoid  waterproof¬ 
ing  products.  It  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request  by  the  Ruberoid  Co.,  Box 
RNY,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New7  York  City. 

“Farm  Profits.” — This  book  offers  many 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  farmer  or 
poultryman  who  contemplates  erecting 
any  new7  farm  buildings  or  remodeling 
old  ones.  It  also  contains  plans  for 
various  types  of  poultry-houses, 
br  oder-houses,  etc.  It  will  be  mailed 
free  upon  request  to  any  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Address  Insulite 
Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“Rid  Your  Farm  of  Disease  and  Para¬ 
sites.” — This  book  tells  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  how  poultrymen  can  control 
disease  germs  and  parasites  by  the  use 
of  Toxite,  a  powerful  germicide  which 
kills  both  disease  germs  and  parasites 
before  they  have  time  to  multiply  or 
develop.  It  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc., 
Cliestertow’n.  Md. 

“Why  Does  a  Hen  Need  Grit?” — This  is 
one  of  many  questions  in  reference  to 
egg  production  that  are  answered  in  a 
practical  way  in  a  booklet  called  “Grit”. 
It  is  published  by  the  Limestone  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.,  Dept.  432,  Newton,  N.  J., 
and  w’ill  be  mailed  free  upon  request 
to  poultrymen. 


Building  a  New  Brooder  House? —  If  so, 

you  will  w7ant  to  learn  about  the  Martin 
Metal  Brooder  House  and  equipment. 
Prices  and  full  details  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  Martin  Steel  Products  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

“Successful  Poultry  Raising.”  —  This  is 
one  of  a  series  of  free  folders  issued 
by  the  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Danville,  Illinois,  and  designed  to  give 
information  in  reference  to  the  proper 
use  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  in  poul¬ 
try  rations.  These  folders  contain 
many  helpful  suggestions  in  reference 
to  the  care  of  poultry — they  are  worth 
sending  for. 

“Successful  Turkey  Production.”  —  This 
bulletin  emphasizes  the  need  of  proper 
feeding  in  order  to  raise  turkeys  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  also  covers  many  other 
problems  that  confront  turkey-raisers. 
It's  free.  Address  Maritime  Milling 
Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Peat  Moss  Poultry  Litter.  —  The  right 
kind  of  litter  plays  an  important  part 
in  successful  poultry-raising.  Peat 
Moss  has  many  advantages  over  other 
forms  of  litter.  The  Peat  Import  Corp., 
Dept.  RNY  1,  155  John  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  will  gladly  send  you  some  inter¬ 
esting  free  bulletins  that  tell  about  the 
advantages  of  Peat  Moss  Litter. 

“Baby  Chicks  and  the  Growing  Flock.” — 
This  20-page  book  contains  a  large 
amount  of  good  practical  information 
in  reference  to  the  proper  care  of  baby 
chicks  and  growing  stock.  It  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  the  beginners  in 
the  poultry-raising  business.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  by  the  Tioga  Mills  Inc., 
YVaverly,  N.  Y. 

Portable  Poultry  Houses. — The  beginner 
in  the  poultry  business  will  often  find 
the  ready-cut  portable  poultry  houses 
most  satisfactory  and  economical  for 
his  purpose.  A  catalog  featuring  this 
type_  of  house  may  be  secured  from  E. 
C.  Young  Co.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

A  Low-Priced  Brooder.  —  If  you  raise 
only  a  few  chicks  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  make  a  little  brooder  that  can  be 
used  with  the  Putman  Brooder  Stove. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  outfit  is  small. 
For  further  details  address,  I.  Putman, 
Route  2G4-B,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

“How  to  Reduce  Disease  Losses.” — This 
leaflet  describes  the  Hauck  Flame  Gun 
which  has  proven  a  effective  means  of 
disinfecting  brooder  houses  and  grounds 
as  well  as  an  effective  w7eed  distroyer. 
For  further  details  address  Hauck  Mfg. 
Co..  Dept.  R,  134-10th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

“The  Home  Poultry  Doctor.” — This  32- 
page  illustrated  book  describes  the 
various  disesases  that  are  likely  to 
cause  trouble  in  the  average  flock.  It 
also  recommends  the  particular  Pratt 
product  that  is  best  suited  to  treat 
such  diseases.  The  book  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  writing  to  the  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  Dept.  358,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jamesway  Poultry  Equipment.  —  This 
w7ell  known  line  of  poultry  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  brooders,  fountains,  feeders, 
metal  nests,  oat  sprouters,  sprayers 
and  numerous  other  items.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  carry  this  line, 
you  can  secure  detailed  information 
from  the  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  310, 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 

The  Hudson  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog. 

— lists  and  describes  a  wide  variety  of 
poultry  supplies.  It  seems  to  contain 
all  the  equipment  that  would  be  needed 
on  the  average  poultry  farm.  It  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request.  Address 
H.  D.  Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  594  East 
Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Battery  Brooder  Equipment. — The  Davis- 
YVatson  Sales  Co.,  Peterboro,  N.  H., 
issue  an  attractive  catalog  featuring 
Battery  Brooders,  Laying  Cages,  etc. 
It  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

The  Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses. — 
This  attractive  catalog  features  a  wide 
variety  of  metal  brooders  and  laying- 
houses.  Because  of  an  exclusive  system 
of  controlled  ventilation,  they  are  said 
to  be  more  comfortable  in  both  Winter 
and  Summer.  Address  Dickelman  Mfg. 
Co..  Box  150,  Forest,  Ohio. 

The  Kasco  Poultry  Guide.”  —  This  book 
contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
information  in  reference  to  the  proper 
feeding,  housing  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  poultry  flock.  Both  the 
beginner  and  the  experienced  poultry- 
man  will  find  it  of  interest.  It’s  free. 
Address  Kasco  Mills  Inc.,  Waverly, 
N.  Y. 

“Poultry  Health  &.  Profits.” — This  is  the 
name  of  an  attractive  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  issued  by  the  Clay  Equipment  Corp.. 
237  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa.  If 
you  are  planning  to  build  a  new7  double¬ 
deck  poultry-house  or  a  small  brooder 
or  even  remodel  an  old  barn,  you  will 
find  this  book  of  plans  and  suggestions 
if  interest.  It’s  worth  sending  for. 


NEUHAUSER’S 
"GOOD  LUCK" 
ABY  CHICKS 

7  Neuhauser  customers  report  big 
earnings  with  “Good  Luck" 
chicks . . .  that’s  why  four  million 
chicks  are  hatched  yearly  to 
supply  the  demand.  24  “ GOOD 
LUCK"  BREEDS  —  All  from 
bloodtested  breeders. 


SEXED 


Day-old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  in 
all  breeds.  90 %  Sex  Guarantee. 
Also  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 


TEN  MALE  CHICKS 

Evlra  with  each  100  “A A" 
LAI  13  or  “AAA"  White  Leg¬ 
horns  unsexed  chicks.  Toe- 
punched  —  unrelated. 


IDEE  CALENDAR 
r  l\CC  CATALOG 

in  colors  tells  complete  profit 
story,  also  facts  about  cash 
prize  contest 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


]~)ID  YOUR  birds  average  200  eggs  last 
■'■''year?  Would  you  like  that  kind?  For 
five  years  our  official  contest  pens  have 
averaged  over  250  eggs  per  bird!  That’s  not 
luck!  It’s  heredity.  It’s  breeding  for  profit. 
It’s  the  kind  of  breeders  we  use — selected 
from  10,000  birds — to  produce  your  chicks. 
That’s  why  you  can  be  sure  of  high  flock  aver¬ 
ages  with  Strohlein’s  Leghorns  of  Quality. 


Get  this  catalog — read  about  our  25-year 
breeding  results  —  our  State 
Supervised,  blood-tested  stock, 
all  the  factors  that  mean  a 
PROFIT  to  our  customers. 

Write  today.  It’s  free. 


Also  Barred  Rocks 
and  New  Hampshires 


SUNNYBROOK 

Profit-bred,  Baby  Chick-Started 
Chicks-Hatching  Eggs 

SUNNYBROOK 

chicks  are  of  the  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred  strains  in  the  country. 

Official  tube  agglutination  test  (B.W.D.). 
Livability  guarantee  up  to  three  weeks. 
Started  chicks  save  you  time  and  worry,  at 
small  additional  cost. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Recks  R.  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Recks  Cress-Breds 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  We 
ship  with  lore  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Write 
for  prices  and  Circular.  17  years  in  business. 


SUNNYBROOK  P0ULTRYFARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
BOX  30  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Wayside  Farm  Reds 

BABY  HATCHING 

CHICKS  EGGS 

Ten  years  of  careful  breeding  for  profitable 
production,  large  eggs,  high  livability  and 
freedom  from  disease.  During  all  this  time 
we  have  specialized  on  one  breed  only  — 
GENUINE  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  All 
breeders  B.W.D.  tested.  Every  chick  we 
sell  is  hatched  from  an  egg  produced  on 
this  farm.  Early  order  discount  still  in  ef¬ 
fect.  Get  all  the  facts  by  sending  for  our 
free  circular  and  price  list  TODAY.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM 
J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop..  R.F.D.  2 
MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Poultry 


Reduce  Costs  —  Speed  Production 

Complete  line  of  Battery  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Chicks,  Broilers,  Pullets 
and  Layers.  Thousands  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  the  AKNDT  way. 
FREE  Booklet  tells  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  it.  m 

M.  H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO.  TrenlomN.  J. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Livability  and  Production  Bred.  Outstanding  Values. 

Large  English  White  Leghorns . $7-100 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8-100 

Mixed  $6.50.  IOOGj  live  del.  guaranteed  P.P.  Write — 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


311  Eggs.  327.55  Points  in 
365  days.  264  egg  average. 
Penna.  official  Test. 


Catalog  Free.  8NEIL  1EGB0RN  FARMS,  Windsor,  Pa. 
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WHAT  A  KERR 
WOULD  TELL  YOU 

If  Kerr  chicks  could  talk  as  well  as  they  will  lay  eggs,  they 
would  all  tell  you  something  like  this: 

“I  am  proud  of  my  Kerr  strain.  So  are  my  brothers 
and  sisters. 

“If  you  give  us  reasonable  care,  with  clean  food  and 
water,  we  will  grow — all  of  us — into  sturdy  birds,  and  my 
sisters  will  lay  eggs  at  a  rate  that  will  make  your  bank 
account  swell  every  month. 

“You  can  see  for  yourself  that  we  are  lively.  We  have 
pep  all  the  time.  If  you  get  more  of  the  Kerr  strain  when¬ 
ever  you  need  chicks  we  are  sure  you  will  never  regret  it.” 

The  story  of  150,000  blood  tests  by  the  agglutination 
method  every  year  to  make  sure  that  all  breeders  are  free 
from  pullorum  disease  (BWD)  is  a  story  the  chicks  them¬ 
selves  cannot  tell  you.  But  your  neighbors  who  have 
purchased  Kerr  chicks  can  relate  how  our  efforts  have  made 
money  for  them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  names  of 
nearby  customers. 

For  29  years  chicken  raisers  in  New  York  State  have 
known  the  merits  of  the  Kerr  strain.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  chick  book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES, 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.— Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden:  N.  Y.— 

Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 

Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell; 

Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyvllle.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


CfflUB-NLUTS 

AMD  STARTED 

/EXED  Min . .  mi  i  ■*! 


.  I-  . . 


<Wo“  EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 


THE 

CAPACITY  OVER  1,500,000  EGGS  AT  A  SINGLE  SET¬ 
TING.  Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant  in  the 
East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  chick  production  for  1037. 
More  Official  Record  Sires  mated  to  HEN  breeders  will 
be  used— the  choicest  200  to  300  official  24  ounce  per  dozen 
eggs  or  better  bloodlines.  Wene  Super  1937  matings  will 


represent  IS  years  concentration  of  the  best  breeding  from 
the  premier  official  contest  bloodlines,  chosen  from  E.  H. 
Wene’s  study  as  Laying  Contest  Manager  of  over  100  lead¬ 
ing  American  strains  in  10  different  breeds.  Over  160,000 
selected  breeders  BLOODTESTED  under  Official  State 
Testing  Agencies  or  under  Wene  Farms’  supervision. 


PROOF! 

Wene  1936  Storrs, 
Conn.,  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  pen  averaged 
251.4  eggs,  all  aver¬ 
aging  over  25  oz.  per 
doz.  Such  layers  make 
the  extra  profits 
Wene  Chicks  are 
known  for. 


THE  BAITS  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF 


WENE  has  East’s  LARGEST  OUTPUT 
of  Official  State  Certified  2-to-6-year-old 
HEN  BREEDER  LEGHORN  chicks,  all 
headed  by  200  to  300  R.O.P.  OFFICIAL 
24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better  R.O.P. 
Males.  This  concentration  of  high- 
record  LARGE  EGG  breeding  at  EX- 
'  CEPTION  ALLY 
LOW  PRICES. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

We  control  over  35,000  breeders  of 
New  England  bloodlines — the  strains 
which  have  dominated  the  egg  laying 
contests.  Over  10,000  officially  blood- 
tested  by  State  Inspectors.  Also  lead¬ 
ing  strains  of  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED 


WENE  WYAN-ROCKS 

WENE  WYAN-ROCK  is  copyrighted 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt.  Extra  heavy,  white 
plumage,  deep  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs. 

Make  market  weight  10  to  16  days  ear¬ 
lier.  WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS  for  _  _ 

extra  heavy  soft  roasters.  WENEcross  ROCKS,  WHITE"  ROCKS,  WHITE 
RED-ROCKS,  sex-linked  —  pullets  or  or  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS,  WHITE 
males.  WYANDOTTES. 

THE  RELIANCE  OF  LEADING  EGG  FARMERS,  BROILER  PLANTS 

Flock  averages  of  200  eggs  and  over,  steady  production  of  24  to  30  ounce  per  dozen  eggs,  higher 
premium  receipts  from  sale  of  Wene  eggs  and  table  fowl  at  leading  Eastern  poultry  auctions  are 
reported  by  WENE  customers  who  make  their  living  entirely  or  partly  from  poultry,  and  CHOOSE 
WENE  CHICKS  exclusively.  Our  catalog  is  filled  with  their  letters.  Read  this  FREE  CATALOG 
before  ordering  chicks  anywhere.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Write  today.  Postcard  will  do. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


DEPT.  3000-B 


VINELAND,  N.  J 


HIGHEST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  HEN,  Mich.  Contest 


SAVE  THE  BIG 
EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT 

by  ordering  this 
month.  Small 
dopoolt  book, 
your  order. 


Official  Record,  267  Eggs;  286  Pts.  Official  Average  all 
Eagle  Nest  Hens,  209  Eggs;  219,4  rts.  Matings  im¬ 
proved  every  year  with  Pedigreed,  R.O.P.  Males,  200 
to  307  Egg  Dams,  Sires.  Direct  Blood-lines,  Egg  Con¬ 
test  Winners.  BIG-TYPE  White  Leghorns,  Hannah, 
Hanson,  Kauder  Strains.  Rutter  White  Rocks.  Saline 
Valley  Barred  Rocks.  Demberger  Wyandottes.  Home¬ 
stead  Beds.  Richardson  N.  Hampshires.  Minorcas, 
Giants.  High  quality  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  New  Bulle¬ 
tin,  “Best  Methods  of  Raising  Chicks." 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


TEN  BEST  BREEDS- 
Pullorum  Tested  for 
B.  W.  D.  Thousands  of 
sturdy,  well-bred  chicks 
every  week.  Eagle  Nest 
Hatchery  _  operated  by 
an  experienced  Poultry 
Raiser  and  Breeder. 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 


Box  R 


UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


RefiiUred  Purina-Fod 
Breeding  Fleck* . . .  Fed  for 
GREATER  UVABIUTY. 


Send  floui- Handsome  lleuj  1937 

CALEI1DRR  CATALOG  fhee 


m  O  r  d  e  r  Early  and  Get  FREE  FEED  with 

WOLF  "Farmers'  Friend"  CHICKS 

Send  today  for  facts  on  how  you  can  make  more  money  the  year  around  with  Wolf 
“Farmers'  Friend"  Chicks.  Read  about  our  1 1  money-making  breeds  , .  .  read  how  our 
flocks  are  A.P.A.  Inspected  and  Registered,  Blood  tested  and  again  improved  with  R.O.P. 
breeding  stock  from  nationally-known  breeders  .  .  .  AND  GET  OUR  LOW  PRICES! 
Send  now  for  this  big,  handsome  Chick  Book  and  Calendar  showing  our  own  birds  in  ac¬ 
tual  color.  Order  3  weeks  early  and  get  first  two  weeks  feed  Free.  Send  Postcard  Today! 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY, Jlox  5,  Gibsonbur9lOhio 

1  ■  ■  ■ 


Rasing  Quality  Poultry  for 
1937 

(Continued  from  Page  102) 
feeding  and  brooding  of  potential  layers 
for  the  future.  Give  stress  to  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  their  surroundings  at  all  times. 
Wean  from  heat,  and  move  to  out  of 
door  colony  range  houses  or  shelters  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  chicks  are  six 
to  eight  weeks  of  age,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  seasonal  weather  conditions. 

THE  RANGE  STAGE 

Our  space  is  nearly  exhausted.  We 
like  to  grow  our  pullets  on  wide-open 
fields  or  ranges,  preferably  shifting  about 
each  year  so  that  pullets  are  reared  in 
the  same  field  once  in  three  or  four  sea¬ 
sons  only,  thus  insuring  a  better  health 
preservation,  and  this  may  be  easily  done, 
through  a  little  planning,  on  the  average 
farm. 

1.  — A  range  shelter  affords  ample  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  Summer  on  growing 
range,  is  neat,  simple  to  construct,  cheap, 
easily  stored  in  off  seasons,  readily  mov¬ 
able,  and  altogether  efficient.  Provide  a 
shelter  for  each  60  pullets. 

2.  — Plan  on  not  more  than  five  shelters 
and  pullet-colonies  per  acre.  Plan,  also, 
on  moving  the  shelters  about  on  the  acre 
three  or  four  times  during  the  Summer, 


February  13,  1937 

Coughing  Hens,  Affected 
with  Roup  and  Canker 

Recently  my  pullets  started  coughing. 
After  examining  one  carefully,  I  discov¬ 
ered  white  clieese-like  substance  on  the 
windpipe.  More  and  more  of  the  chick¬ 
ens  have  contracted  the  disease  even 
though  the  affected  ones  are  in  a  separate 
house  some  distance  from  their  former 
one.  At  what  temperature  should  I  have 
the  houses  during  this  cold  weather? 

New  Jersey.  m.  b. 

I  judge  from  your  description  that  your 
fowls  are  suffering  from  a  form  of  roup 
in  which  “cankers”  or  patches  of  exudate 
occur  in  the  mouth  and,  perhaps,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  windpipe.  All  ailing  birds 
should  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  as  the  disease  is  very  contagious, 
and  given  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated  quar¬ 
ters  where  they  will  be  free  from  drafts 
but  not  kept  from  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

An  examination  within  the  mouth  of 
any  coughing  bird  should  be  made  and 
any  patches  removed  with  a  swab,  paint¬ 
ing  the  site  of  these  accumulations  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  placed  in  feed  or  drinking 
water  that  will  serve  as  a  cure  for  this 
trouble,  but  affected  birds  should  be  kept 
by  themselves  while  the  utensils  and 
quarters  of  both  sick  and  well  should  be 
disinfected  and  maintained  in  a  clean 
condition. 

Unless  you  have  some  means  of  con- 


An  ample,  roomy,  protected  dry  mash  hopper  for  use  on  the  open  range  during  the 
coming  Summer  growing  season  will  he  found  to  he  a  distinct  asset  to  economical 

feeding  and  management  of  pullet  flocks. 


to  insure  their  use  of  the  whole  area,  for 
pullets  notoriously  tend  to  stay  near 
their  shelters  during  the  greater  part  of 
lighted  hours. 

3.  —  Continue  on  the  above  rations 
(changing  the  size  of  the  grains,  of 
course)  until  the  pullets  are  ready  to 
start  laying,  or  use  a  recommended  grow¬ 
ing  ration,  as  you  choose  but.  whichever 
is  used,  be  consistent,  uniform  and  con¬ 
stant  in  its  use. 

4.  — Be  sure  that  an  ample  supply  of 
clean,  fresh  water  is  always  before  the 
growing  pullets  on  hot  Summer  days. 

5.  — Keep  the  dry  mash  before  them  iu 
range  hoppers,  and  try  to  force  a  grain 
consumption  of  approximately  10  to  12 
pounds  per  day  per  hundred  pullets,  by 
judicious  timing  of  grain  feeding. 

These  are  all  simple  management  di¬ 
rections.  They  are  not  new.  They  need 
a  fresh  consideration  each  Spring,  how¬ 
ever,  Insist  on  the  very  highest  quality 
of  grains  and  food  stuffs  which  are  to  go 
into  chick  feeds.  Feed  carefully,  of 
course,  but  do  not  stint  on  the  feed  sup¬ 
plied,  if  you  want  steady,  continuous 
growth  and  development  to  egg  laying  ma¬ 
turity  at  about  22  to  24  weeks  of  age. 

Yes,  feeding  and  management  may 
make  or  break  a  well-bred,  well-hatched 
lot  of  chicks.  Good  management  cannot 
put  inherent  capacity  into  poor  chicks. 
Good,  steady  care  during  the  growing 
stage  may  bring  out  the  very  best 
that  is  in  chicks  and  produce  strong, 
vigorous  pullets  out  of  which,  through 
good  management  iu  the  following  year, 
there  may  be  secured  a  reasonably  eco¬ 
nomical  egg  yield. 

The  carefully  reared  pullet  may,  on 
many  a  farm,  be  the  best  means  through 
which  farm-raised  crops  may  be  marketed 
in  the  year  ahead. 


trolling  the  temperature  of  the  poultry 
house  by  artificial  heat,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  control  the  temperature  of 
laying  house.  If  a  laying  house  is  dry 
and  well  ventilated — a  difficult  thing  to 
bring  about  at  times — the  temperature  of 
the  interior  may  he  that  of  the  outdoor 
air.  Hens  are  well  protected  against 
cold  by  tlieir  feathers  and  will  endure 
without  harm,  other  than  possible  frozen 
combs,  practically  any  temperature  that 
they  may  be  exposed  to,  provided  the  cold 
is  dry  cold.  m.  b.  d. 


Two-story  Henhouse 

I  have  a  two-story  building,  each  floor 
90x30  including  cellar.  The  building  is  in 
good  condition  and  very  warm,  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  windows  on  each  floor.  I  could  have 
a  stove  on  each  floor.  Could  this  building 
he  used  for  a  poultry  house  and  not  af¬ 
fect  adjoining  house  to  house  1,500  layers? 
Could  I  make  a  living  for  a  family  of 
five?  A.  N. 

This  building  as  you  describe  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  poultry 
keeping.  It  should  house  1.500  fowls 
easily  and  should  not  be  offensive  to  those 
in  the  dwelling  by  its  side. 

If  your  intention  is  to  sell  eggs  as  the 
chief  source  of  income  from  the  fowls  and 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  as  your  chief  output,  as  I  presume 
you  do,  I  think  that  your  choice  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  is  a  wise  one,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  other  breeds  offer  many 
points  of  excellence. 

As  to  whether  you  can  make  the  liens 
support  your  family,  I  cannot  venture  a 
prophecy.  There  are  many  who  do,  some 
who  fail.  Time  seems  to  be  the  only  judge 
whose  ruling  cannot  he  set  aside.  I  do 
no  think  that  you  would  find  a  stove  on 
each  floor  needed  unless  you  wish  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  artificial  heat  for  the  lay¬ 
ers.  M.  B.  D. 
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Handling  a  Thousand  Chicks 

Now  that  another  year  is  with, us  the 
farmers  thoughts  turn  to  baby  chicks. 
This  is  a  side  issue  on  many  farms,  but 
we  all  like  to  raise  the  little  fellows  after 
we  get  them. 

First  we  must  buy  chicks  from  a  good 
hatchery,  one  that  is  near  is  desirable, 
where  you  can  go  and  see  the  breeding 
stock,  how  it  is  taken  care  of,  find  out 
if  the  stock  is  blood-tested.  Place  your 
order  early  to  make  sure  to  get  your 
chicks  when  you  want  them.  Some  wait 
until  the  week  before  they  want  their 
chicks  and  then  wonder  why  they  can  t 
get  them. 

Before  the  chicks  arrive  be  sure  the 
house  is  ready.  If  it  has  been  used  for 
chickens  before  scrub  it  out  with  hot 
water  to  which  lye  has  been  added,  and 
don’t  be  stingy  with  the  lye.  Then  dis¬ 
infect  the  house,  let  it  dry  thoroughly  and 
keep  it  clean  at  all  times. 

Clean  the  drinking  fountains  regularly. 
Don’t  let  them  get  slimy  and  dirty.  Feed 
the  chicks  regularly.  Have  a  time  to  feed 
and  they  will  look  for  it.  Those  little 
fellows  are  only  babies  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

I  give  them  feed  on  paper  the  first  two 
days  to  teach  them  to  eat,  but  give  them 
clean  paper  every  time  you  feed.  I  feed 
just  what  they  will  eat,  and  with  the 
first  feed  I  give  them  some  grit.  Sprinkle 
it  over  the  mash  so  they  will  be  sure  to 
get  it.  You  can  get  this  from  your  feed 
dealer  at  a  very  small  cost  and  it  will 
be  just  right  size.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  the  little  fellows  eat  it. 

I  had  1.000  chicks  last  year  and  had 
no  serious  loss  from  disease. 

I  watch  them  very  closely  for  any 
signs  of  coccidiosis  which  is  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  diseases.  It  will  appear  in 
the  flock  at  about  six  weeks  of  age.  Take 
all  the  sick  chicks  away  from  the  flock  at 
all  times  and  bury  or  burn  all  dead  ones. 
This  will  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease.  If  you  see  signs  of  coccidiosis  in 
the  flock,  give  them  a  milk  flush.  This  is 
done  by  getting  some  dried  powdered 
milk  and  mixing  it  with  the  starting- 
mash.  Take  half  milk  and  half  mash. 
Mix  and  feed  nothing  but  that  for  one 
day.  Give  plenty  of  water,  and  watch 
them,  for  you  may  have  to  repeat  this  in 
a  week  or  whenever  you  see  signs  again. 
After  the  flush  be  sure  to  clean  the  house. 
It  pays  to  be  clean  with  everything  for 
it  is  easier  to  prevent  disease  than  to 
cure  it. 

I  keep  my  chicks  on  mash  for  six 
weeks  before  I  begin  to  feed  a  scratch 
grain,  then  start  them  on  a  little  and 
increase  the  amount  until  they  are  get¬ 
ting  what  is  required.  mks.  j.  c.  b. 

■  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  FACTS./ 


Centaur  Tractor  Corp.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

I  TELL  ME  about  the  tractor  with  54  1 
|  inches  of  Row  Crop  Vision.  | 

|  Name  .  | 

Address  . 

kv 

CENTAUR 


HERE’S  a  tractor  that  is  so  far  out 
in  front  —  in  ease  of  handling,  in 
economy,  in  trouble-free  performance  — 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  ALL  the 
facts  —  right  now! 

Clear-view  cultivation — 54  inches  of  row- 
crop  vision!  All  the  power  you  need  — 
for  all  farm  work — on  100  acres  or  less. 
Handles  as  easily  as  a  modern  car. 

Smooth!  Quiet!  Powerful!  Built  to  last! 
The  facts  about  the  amazing  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  finely-built,  perfectly- 
balanced  tractor  will  interest  you . 

- WRITE!- - 

Centaur  Tractor  Corporation 

351  N.  Kniffin  St.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


active  poultry 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Itox  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  1 2th  Ave.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGOS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &!H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  Go  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FLORIDA— furnished  cottage  on  village  main  street. 
Lights,  bath,  large  lot.  Bargain.  Photo  and  price. 

DR.  ANDREWS,  -  POMONA,  FLORIDA 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 
Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  3oc 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  155. 


FOR  RENT — Eight-acre  farm  at  Bellmore,  Long 
Island.  Write  to  CHARLES  ANDERSON, 
Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  dairy  farm  (170  acres, 
well  watered  with  good  wood  lot)  with  well 
established  road-stand  and  refreshment  business 
in  Montgomery  County.  N.  Y.,  on  concrete  high¬ 
way,  four  miles  to  milk  station  and  high  school; 
farm  will  support  40  cows;  brick  residence, 
large  barn,  enclosed  silo,  concrete  stable,  rich 
soil.  Alfalfa  producer;  well  cultivated;  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  GERTRUDE  MILLER,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  bungalow  on  a  large 
fruit  farm,  40  miles  from  New  York  City  in 
Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  3143,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  12-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  about  9  acres,  in  Seagirt,  N.  J.; 
price  $8,500.  ADVERTISER  3144,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE. — Six-room  house,  on  State  road,  *4 
mile  from  New  Egypt;  electricity,  large  barn 
and  other  buildings:  1%  acres  land.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH,  2  acres  in  farming  sec¬ 
tion  on  dirt  road,  no  buildings;  price  and  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  L.  GRIMM,  2647  Decatur 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  river  valley  Grade  A 
dairy,  produce  and  fruit  farm;  55  miles  New 
York;  new  house:  references.  ARTHUR  ILLEN- 
BERG,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Foultry  farm  and  berry  ranch,  also 
large  timber  lot.  M.  L.  KING,  Conway,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 90  acres,  good  house,  garage,  wood- 
lot,  trout  stream,  cow  barn,  large  meadow; 
near  large  stream;  10  miles  from  Albany  14 
mile  from  State  road;  cheap.  SEYMOUR  MIL¬ 
LER,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


84-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  with  gasoline  station, 
on  highway,  near  Trenton;  very  fine  ground, 
good  buildings,  a  good  house  with  14  rooms, 
barn  for  30  cows,  water  and  all  improvements; 
write  for  more  information.  ADVERTISER 
3156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm  in  Newington,  Conn., 
with  stock,  tools,  house  and  barns;  spring 
water,  gas,  electricity.  AV.  H.  WILEY,  180 
Slierbrook  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 12-aere  farm  in  city  of  Hartford, 
suitable  for  greenhouse,  market  garden  or  de¬ 
velopment:  modern  house  and  barn.  Write  W. 
H.  WILEY,  180  Sherbrook  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  or  acreage  on  Hudson  River, 
between  Poughkeepsie  and  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  140  -  acre  dairy  farm;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  JOHN  E.  LONG,  Westminster, 
Md. 


CHEAP  FARM,  near  Newport,  make  nice  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  HERBERT  WILSON,  Irasburg, 
Vermont. 


NEWBURGH— State  highway,  attractive  tour¬ 
ist  home,  ten  rooms,  city  improvements.  Cor¬ 
nell  chicken  houses,  gas  station,  beer  license; 
large  frontage;  commuting;  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Filling  station.  3  acres.  Write 

LULU  BOYLE,  Centerville,  Fa. 

— - — — — - r 

DAIRY.  CROF  or  poultry  farms  are  offered  by 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield.  Mass., 
on  convenient  payment  plans  to  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  stock  and  equipment.  Write  for 
our  circular. 


FOR  SALE — 55  acres  tHed  land,  large  barn, 
sheds,  12-room  house,  electricity;  bus  for  high 
school.  EDWIN  G.  BOOTH,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres,  7-room  house,  barn,  at 
Williamsport  and  Liberty  roads.  ROBERT 
CONROY,  Roaring  Branch,  Fa. 


SALE — Farm.  90  acres,  two  houses,  new  barn, 
buildings,  running  spring  water  in  all  elec¬ 
tric:  good  roads,  schools,  churches”;  stock  and 
machinery  or  without;  finance  with  low  rate  of 
interest;  located  in  Bucks  County.  35  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia.  IRA  COON,  Quaker- 
town.  Fa. 


28-ACRE  FRUIT  and  poultry  farm.  7-room 
house,  bank  barn,  275  apple.  300  peach.  500 
grape,  500  sour  cherry,  half  acre  asparagus, 
sweet  cherry,  pear,  crabapple.  etc.  ERNEST 
L.  HARTMAN,  It.  D.,  Biglerville,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  established  business, 
$750.  F.  0.  BOX  92,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  197  acres,  in  the 
Southern  Maryland.  30  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  on  main  highway;  level  land;  3  miles 
Potomac  River;  three  houses,  well  water, 
streams.  PAUL  MASON,  Bel  Alton  P.  O., 

Chase  Co.,  Maryland. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  Grade  A  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  for  ten  or  more  cows;  electricity 
and  good  roads  preferred;  will  buy  your  stock  if 
equipped;  send  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3134, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  160  acres.  12  miles  from  Buffalo;  35 
cattle,  1,000  laying  hens,  all  produce  sold  at 
farm;  buildings  all  modern;  aged  owner  wishes 
to  retire.  ADVERTISER  3137,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  near  Olean  N.  Y..  about  ISO 
acres,  good  buildings,  beautifully  located; 
stream;  no  equipment;  $7,000,  reasonable  terms. 
F.  WINKLER,  104  Magnolia  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  OWNER  wants  tenant  to  stock  and  work 
173  acres  near  Jewett  City,  Conn.;  main  object 
improvement  of  land  by  good  management; 
nominal  rent  and  permanent  arrangement  for 
capable  man.  ADVERTISER  3161,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Western  New  York  dairy 
and  produce  farm,  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
two  houses,  stanchions  for  65  head;  one  mile  all 
churches  and  schools,  trunk  line  road,  fluid 
milk  market;  tractor-worked  fields;  electricity, 
gas,  all  improvements;  $62  per  acre.  $18  acre 
down  payment,  balance  easy  terms;  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3166.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4S-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  stocked  and  equipped. 
EDW.  COFFEN,  Dover,  Fa. 


WILL  RENT  160-aere  fully  equipped  dairy 
farm,  near  Schenectady,  to  reliable  experi¬ 
enced  farmer;  must  be  in  position  to  protect 
owner's  interest  with  investment  in  equipment; 
available  March  15.  ADVERTISER  3175,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


6  LOTS,  100x150  feet,  9-room  house,  partly 
furnished,  complete  electric  appliances,  ga¬ 
rage,  6  chicken-houses  for  800.  with  runs,  elec¬ 
tric  wiring,  manure  house,  tools;  selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness;  10  minutes  from  station,  1  hour 
from  New  York.  5  minutes  from  churches  and 
school.  ADVERTISER  3177,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  60-acre  chicken,  boarding  farm, 
modern  20-room  bouse,  furnished,  beautiful 
location,  Catskills,  near  railroad,  buses,  river 
beach;  sacrifice;  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  3181,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  LOVELY  farm  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires; 

tools,  stock  and  milk  route;  write  owner  for 
particulars.  303  CRANE  AYE.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


GOOD  FARM  for  sale,  149  acres,  35  miles  from 
Rochester  in  Ontario  County;  easy  terms.  ED¬ 
WIN  YOUNGS,  6  Clark  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS'— 10  acres,  farm 
house;  for  details  write  RACHEL  ZUEFELT, 
North  River,  N.  Y. 


127-ACRE  DAIRY,  grain,  potato,  cabbage  farm, 
improved  road,  telephone,  R.  F.  D.,  central¬ 
ized  school;  good  buildings;  easy  terms,  5% 
interest;  write  for  particulars;  must  sell;  own¬ 
er.  EUGENE  WELLS,  Tully,  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y. 


140  ACRES,  SUPERBLY  located;  80  cap.  dairy; 

2  fine  homes;  splendidly  equipped;  other  bar¬ 
gains.  JAMISON,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


15  ACRES  OF  WOODLAND,  five  acres  cleared, 
high,  level  land,  near  State  highway,  and 
Elmer  Borough,  N.  J. ;  $20  acre  cash;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  3140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Retired  couple  can  obtain  self-sus¬ 
taining  home,  2-family  house,  in  lovely  village 
of  Washingtonville,  fine  location,  all  improve¬ 
ments:  price  $5,000,  terms;  rent  one  side  $20 
month.  PENDELL,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  HEAR  from  owner  of  farm  who 
is  interested  in  developing  a  nice  herd  of 
Holstein  cattle;  have  small  select  herd  of  my 
own.  ADVERTISER  3138,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Ill  AND  55-ACRE  dairy,  poultry  farms,  equip¬ 
ment  optional.  ROY  BANGS,  Spartansburg, 
Pa. 


100-ACRE  TOBACCO,  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

on  Route  5,  Hartford  and  Springfield  Road, 
East  Side;  large  colonial  house,  tenement  for 
help,  modern  conveniences  throughout;  a  fine 
locality;  paying  proposition;  reason  for  selling, 
poor  health;  for  further  particulars  apply  to 
BOX  22,  R.  F.  D.,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  rent.  75  acres  of  laud.  12- 
room  house,  on  main  highway,  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego  County.  N.  Y. ;  for  information,  communi¬ 
cate  with  CHRISTIES  LUNCH,  461  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Railroad  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FARM,  197  ACRES,  6  miles  west  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Fa.,  three  wells,  a  brook,  spring;  old 
colonial  9-room  house:  large  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings.  I.  C.  WERTZ,  Owner,  R.  D.  4,  Mechanics- 
burg.  Pa. 


WAN 
buv 
N.  Y 


TED — Small  farm  to  rent,  with  option,  to 
SEMON,  1077  Woodyerest  Ave.,  Bronx, 


SELL  SMALL  Virginia  farm,  fertile;  8-room 
dwelling,  outbuildings;  Route  460.  MRS.  J. 
BURTON,  Waverly,  Va. 


FARM  WANTED,  work  on  shares.  ANTHONY 
GOY,  Route  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Around  15-acre  farm  and  brush 
land,  fenced  and  deeded.  ADVERTISER 
3142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  10  acres,  suitable  for  chick¬ 
en  farm :  house,  barn,  garage  5-car,  10-ton 
scales,  modern  ice  house  capacity  three  thou¬ 
sand  tons;  a  living  spring,  creek,  pond;  near 
paved  street.  MRS.  SAM  SHARP,  16  South 
Twelfth  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  an  equipped  dairy  farm  of 
150  acres  or  more.  State  of  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  31S9,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY.  NEW  crop,  white  clover.  60-lb.  can 
$5.25.  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb,  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75.  buckwheat  $1.50:  guaranteed:  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover.  *  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $4.80.  amber  $4.80, 
not  prepaid;  JO  lbs,  clover  postpaid  $1.60;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  1 


HONEY — Fine  white  clover,  60  lbs.  here  $5.40; 

10  postpaid  $1.60.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shbulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.90  prepaid  third  zone;  ship 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  only;  satisfaction  as¬ 
sured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  clean,  hand-picked, 
highest  quality,  $1.25  2  pounds  postpaid. 

H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


MY  BEST  clover  honey.  6  lbs.  $1.10  postpaid. 
HARRY  D.  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 


HONEY' — Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  FOUNDS  superb  honey,  $1  postpaid.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


SAUSAGE — Delicious  home-made,  3’4-lb.  bag  de^ 
livered  $1:  clover  honey,  pure.  5-lb.  pail  de^ 
livered  $1:  popcorn,  shelled,  excellent,  7  lbs.  de¬ 
livered  $1.  CEROWS’,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  MAC- 
MULLEN-  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 


POPCORN,  DRY.  shelled,  third  zone,  seven 
pounds  one  dollar.  VERNON  K.  GOULD,  Cor- 
ham,  Maine. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn;  pops  perfectly.  10 
pounds  for  dollar,  prepaid.  SKINNER  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NEW  white  clover  honey  in  new  60’s 
$5;  sample  15  cts.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Hol- 
gate,  Ohio. 


LOOK! — Nice  clean  black  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs. 

$1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.75,  postpaid.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


PURE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  liquid 
$1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with  comb 
$1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid;  best 
sweet  for  all.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  SOUTH  Florida  fruit:  standard 
crates  1  3/5  bu.  or  90  lbs.;  oranges,  $4.50; 
grapefruit,  $4;  mixed,  $4.25;  express  prepaid; 
highest  quality  fruit;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
money  order  requested.  IDYLWILD  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Paul  W.  Smith,  Manager,  Fort  Myers, 
Florida. 


“SAY  FOLKS,”  how  about  some  delicious  Chesa-i 
peake  oysters  these  days?  Selects  $2.40  gal.,- 
half  $1.40;  mediums  $1.85  gal.,  half  $1;  counts 
$2.70  gal.,  half  $1.60;  all  prepaid  third  zone;  2 
or  more  10  cts  gal.  less:  special  prices  for  re¬ 
sale.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


HONEY — White  clover,  60  lbs.  $5,  120  lbs. 

$9.50:  light  amber  clover  $4.70.  $9;  mixed 
$4.40,  $8.40.  LA  VEEN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Locust  posts;  write  for  prices,  size. 
JOHN  STEITZ,  Mellouville,  N.  Y. 


BALSAM  PILLOWS,  75c  prepaid.  LESTER 
RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  new.  used  poultry  equipment. 
MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


USED  DELCO  gas  units,  c-ost  $175,  sell  for  $38 
each:  have  gas  in  your  home..  D.  BIER- 
BRAUER,  1420  Chili  Road,  Coidwater,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY  pictures  or  books  illustrated  bv  A. 

B.  Frost.  WILLIAM  1-TTZCH  ARLES,  Pen¬ 
nington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Twenty  used  steel  cow  stalls  and 
stanchions.  BENJ.  HARRIS,  Ohiopyle,  Pa. 


COMPLETE  CREAMERY  equipment  for  sale, 
including  Simplex  churn  and  butter  worker. 
400-lb.  capacity,  engine,  boiler,  pump,  pressure 
tank  1, 000-gal.  working  capacity,  shafts,  belt¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  etc. ;  make  me  an  offer.  RICHARD 
D.  DeFOltEST.  R.  D.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Antiques  dating  back  three  gen¬ 
erations:  clocks,  vases,  glassware,  chairs,  fur¬ 
niture,  quilts,  spinning  wheel,  reels,  lamps,  etc. ; 
this  is  not  a  commercial  shop;  it  is  property  of 
one  family;  priced  according  to  value.  RICHARD 
D.  DeFOREST,  R.  D.  1.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  broiler  plant:  1  Kerr 
chick  nursery  room  12x20  ft..  6  Kerr  model  B 
5-deck  battery  brooders,  1  five-deck  electric 
starting  battery  brooder,  4  electric  air  space 
heaters.  300  Arndt  laying  batteries;  sell  all  or 
part.  RED  FEATHER  FARM,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


WANTED  GREENHOUSE;  will  purchase  sec¬ 
ond-hand  material  for  greenhouse,  nine  to 
twelve  feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  tU  attractively 
priced.  ADVERTISER  3128,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Caterpillar  tractor  and  brush  break¬ 
er  plow;  state  condition,  price.  P.  O.  BOX 
65,  Oneeo,  Conn. 


WATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  WIN- 
CHELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Heavy  duty  used  mower  and  Clark 
cutaway  disk  barrow  for  Fordson.  also  five- 
ton  twenty-foot,  semi-trailer  with  fifth  wheel 
and  booster.  ADVERTISER  3139,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Cow  hay:  write  price  and  quality. 
ADA'ERTISEll  3153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — AATestinghouse  lighting  , plant.  1.500- 
watt  capacity,  batteries  1  year  old,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  10  years;  price  reasonable.  PETER 
BERTRAM,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  Phone  Nassau  11-F21. 


WANTED — American  rural  scenes,  cities  and 
pictures  showing  different  sports.  -'H.LSAXI- 
TAN,  540  St.  John’s  Place,  Brooklyn;  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Grinder  suitable  chicken  manure.  A. 
AVELLBROCH,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


GENTLEMAN  DESIRES  board  on  farm  or  coun¬ 
try  home  within  commuting  distance  New 
York  City.  ADA'ERTISER  3164,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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November  16,  1936. 

My  husband  was  killed  while  riding  on 
a  tractor  last  Spring.  I  notified  the  in¬ 
surance  company  but  they  did  nothing.  1 
put  the  matter  in  a  lawyer's  hands  but  lie 
was  not  successful.  It  is  a  $500  policy 
and  1  think  the  company  should  pay. 
The  tractor  steering  wheel  was  broken 
and  so  was  the  crosspiece.  Please  do  what 
you  can  because  I  need  the  money. 

New  York.  s.  p. 

January  10.  1937. 

I  don’t  know  just  how  to  explain  the 
recent  developments.  One  of  their  agents 
came  here  and  told  me  I  should  have  had 
my  money.  I  got  it  in  a  week.  I  think 
in  some  way  you  must  have  woke  them 
up.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  co-operation.  s.  P. 

Our  subscriber’s  husband  was  insured 
under  one  of  those  typical  limited  poli¬ 
cies  which  provide  that  the  insured  must, 
for  his  estate  to  recover,  be  killed  while 
riding  on  any  one  of  three  or  four  ve¬ 
hicles  and  further,  that  the  vehicle  must 
be  completely  wrecked  or  disabled. 

The  insurance  company  first  told  us 
that  it  would  not  pay  under  the  policy 
because,  although  the  man  was  killed,  still 
the  tractor  was  not  wrecked.  Later,  the 
company  agent  verbally  offered  $25  in  set¬ 
tlement.  A  few  weeks  later,  they  settled 
in  full. 

We  have  always  cautioned  our  readers 
to  avoid  these  limited  policies.  Recovery 
is  usually  remote.  We  consider  that  this 
woman  was  particularly  fortunate  and 
are  happy  to  have  rendered  her  a  small 
service. 


A  reader  reports  that  he  answered  the 
advertisement  of  a  party  in  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  for  Hereford  cattle,  who  asked  him 
to  come  and  see  them.  He  went  to  a  farm 
near  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  and  purchased  90 
head  of  two-year-old  steers,  estimated  to 
average  750  pounds  a-piece  at  $40  a  head. 
They  were  to  be  shipped  on  draft  at¬ 
tached  to  bill  of  lading.  This  was  done 
and  draft  paid.  When  the  cattle  arrived, 
however,  they  were  yearlings  instead  of 
two-year-olds  and  the  average  weight  was 
less  than  560  pounds  a-piece.  Suit  has 
been  brought  on  the  ground  that  different 
cattle  were  shipped  from  those  selected 
and  paid  for.  Some  time  back  there  was 
record  of  similar  trouble  around  Fair- 
field.  Iowa,  and  several  indictments  were 
returned  against  individuals  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  we  were  unable  to  get 
the  names  of  the  individuals.  We  will 
be  interested  in  following  the  result  of 
this  suit. 

Will  you  pass  judgment  on  the  enclosed 
and  tell  us  who  is  Dr.  Pope  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Old  Age  Pension  Forum?  E.  c.  K. 

Alabama. 

We  have  referred  to  this  matter  pre¬ 
viously.  It  is  our  information  that  Dr. 
J.  E.  Pope  was  formerly  a  chiropractor 
and  oil  operator.  In  1934  he  was  con¬ 
victed  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  was  convicted  of  similar  practices  in 
1927  in  Denver,  Col.  He  agreed  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  operations,  however,  and  the 
charge  was  dropped.  He  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  financial  operations  as  far 
back  as  1904  and  the  record  reports  a 
sentence  in  Leavenworth  in  1904,  His 
later  venture  in  the  old-age  pension  field 
appears  to  be  purely  financial  also.  He 
charged  10  cents  a  person  and  claimed  to 
have  a  half*  a  million  membersships — a 
tidy  income.  It  is  reported  that  a  postal 
investigation  was  underway. 


In  the  Summer  of  1934.  Joseph  Snow, 
representing  Pasquaneg  Studios  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  entered  into  an  oral  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  association  to  furnish  a 
street  scene  drop  curtain  with  advertise¬ 
ments  of  local  merchants  on  same.  He 
was  to  sell  the  advertisements,  hang  this 
curtain,  also  repair  and  retouch  our  stage 
scenery.  Mr.  Snow  collected  approxi¬ 
mately  $275  from  our  merchants.  He 
then  disappeared.  He  drove  a  car  with 
New  York  registration  number.  In  the 
Winter  of  1935-36  we  located  him  in  East 
Milton.  Mass.  Mr.  Snow  failed  in  every¬ 
thing  lie  agreed  to  do.  We  have  the  cur¬ 
tain  but  it  cannot  be  used.  Our  stage 
scenery  was  never  touched.  Can  you  get 
us  any  satisfaction?  L.  M.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Snow  made  no  response  to  letters 
addressed  to  him  at  New  Hampshire,  and 
on  tracing  through  his  license  number  lo¬ 
cated  Joseph  Snow  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  but  he  failed  to  make  any  reply  to  our 
inquiries.  There  have  been  similar  com¬ 
plaints  of  agents  going  through  the  coun¬ 
try  collecting  money  from  merchants  and 
promising  some  entertainment  to  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  contracts  have  not  been  kept 
and  the  money  collected  not  shared  with 
the  community,  but  in  many  cases  the 
disappearing  act  secretly  followed.  These 
itinerant  agents  will  bear  investigation 
into  their  credentials. 


Please  send  the  following  parties  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
appreciation  for  the  service  you  rendered 
me  in  making  such  prompt  collection  of 
the  $56  due  me  from  those  Syracuse  par¬ 
ties.  The  fourth  day  after  my  mailing 
you  the  claim  I  had  a  check  in  full  from 
your  office.  I  think  this  is  a  record  for 
prompt  service.  a.  l.  k. 

New  York. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts  I  received 
the  balance  of  the  money  due  me  from 
the  studios,  settling  up  their  account  in 
full.  You  not  only  get  results  but  you 
get  them  speedily.  I  had  been  trying  for 
nearly  a  month  but  did  not  even  get  an 
answer  to  my  letters.  Service  as  you 
have  rendered  is  most  highly  commen¬ 
dable  and  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  assistance.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  you  I'm  quite  sure  that 
I  would  have  had  to  charge  this  account 
to  “profit  and  loss.”  J.  c.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

Sometimes  we  condone  a  little  delay 
but  utter  disregard  of  correspondence  is 
not  conducive  to  further  business  connec¬ 
tions.  We  are  glad  we  were  helpful. 
There  are  many  times  when  we  are  not 
able  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  in 
what  seems  a  perfectly  clear  claim  but 
these  appreciative  letters  spur  us  on  to 
greater  efforts.  The  reward  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  subscriptions,  while  not  essen¬ 
tial,  is  a  very  gracious  and  welcome  con¬ 
tribution. 


We  have  an  account  with  Nick  Cou- 
lantes  (Coulantes,  Inc.,  Transportation 
Express,  Paterson,  N.  J.)  and  wish  you 
would  see  what  you  can  do  with  him  for 
us.  On  January  2.  1934,  Coulantes 
bought  a  load  of  cabbage  amounting  to 
$185  and  gave  us  a  check  for  it.  In  a 
week  this  check  came  back  marked  “funds 
restricted.”  He  told  us  the  bank  had 
closed  and  gave  us  $50  cash.  I  have 
written  him  several  times  and  he  has 
promised  to  pay  the  balance  but  has 
not  as  yet  done  so.  j.  l.  k. 

New  York. 

Coulantes  has  made  no  further  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  account  and  followed  the 
usual  custom  of  those  who  have  no  regard 
for  their  credit  standing  in  disappearing 
from  the  address  given  and  leaving  no 
trace  of  his  whereabouts.  We  were, 
therefore,  unable  to  collect  the  account. 


You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  bother 
with  this  small  claim  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf.  I 
realize  that  these  people  have  no  regard 
for  me  as  a  customer,  and  I  guess  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  without  a  great  cost. 
We  enjoy  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  us.  mrs.  h.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Two  expensive  dresses  were  left  with 
cleaners  and  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  concern  promised  adjustment  if 
claim  was  filed.  This  was  done.  They 
advised  us  the  settlement  had  been  made, 
but  it  was  never  received  by  the  com¬ 
plainant. 

I  sold  Frank  L.  Gregory  of  Madison, 
Conn.,  some  pigeons  which  amounted  to 
$76,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  pay  for  them  in  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  He  sent  $5  and  promised  a  larger 
amount  the  next  payment.  Since  that 
I  have  written  him  several  letter  but  can 
get  no  reply.  He  wrote  me  the  pigeons 
were  very  satisfactory  in  every  way  but 
he  just  seems  to  not  pay  for  them.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way 
possible  for  you  to  collect  this  bill  for 
me  or  compel  him  to  do  as  he  agreed? 

Massachusetts.  B.  H. 

Mr.  Gregory  does  not  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  pay  the  claim  and  as  he  is  said 
to  be  execution  proof  there  is  no  way  of 
collecting  the  amount.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  there  are  other  creditors  with  claims 
pressing  him.  This  would  not  constitute 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  and  the  cost 
of  reducing  the  claim  to  judgment  would 
be  too  expensive  and  probably  not  any 
more  successful. 


Will  you  inform  me  if  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Bureau  for  New  Talent,  Inc.,  1619 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  a  reliable  bu¬ 
reau?  I  have  written  to  them  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  stating  that  they  give 
screen  tests  at  their  offices  and  their  fee  is 
$100.  Would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  will  look  them  up.  J.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  new  venture  by  a  party  who 
previously  bought  and  sold  jewelry.  Irvin 
R.  Gwirtz  and  his  wife  are  the  officers 
and  directors.  They  clam  to  give  screen 
tests  to  individuals  and  the  results  are 
shown  to  motion  picture  concerns  who  are 
seeking  new  talent.  If  one  of  their 
clients  is  selected  the  Motion  Picture  Bu¬ 
reau  for  New  Talent,  Inc.,  receives  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  contract  for  the 
first  year.  There  have  been  no  com¬ 
plaints  against  them  but  one  party  re¬ 
ported  that  she  was  referred  to  a  school 
for  training  but  this  report  was  not  veri¬ 
fied.  However,  $100  is  considerable  to 
spend  on  the  venture  with  no  assurance 
of  results  and  we  would  consider  it  in  the 
nature  of  a  gamble  for  the  individual. 


PRESSURE -MANTLE 

LANTERN* 


You  can  always  depend  on  your 
Coleman  Lantern  and  its  up  to  300 
candlepower,  air-pressure  bril¬ 
liance.  Use  it  in  hundreds  of  places 
where  an  ordinary  lantern  is  use¬ 
less.  Use  it  for  after-dark  chores; 
hunting,  fishing,  or  on  any  night 
job.  It  turns  night  into  day.  Wind, 
rain  or  storm  can’t  put  it  out. 

There  are  kerosene  and  gasoline 
models.  They  are  safe ...  can’t  spill 
fuel  if  tipped  over.  Pyrex  glass  globe 
protects  mantles.  They’re  sturdy  and 
dependable  .  .  .  always  ready  to  do  a 
good  lighting  job  anytime,  anywhere. 
Priced  as  low  as  $4.4 5.  Your  local 
dealer  can  supply  you. 

MAIL  COUPON  —  for  FREE  Folders  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  the  full  line. 

r  The  Coleman  Lamp  and  Stove  Co. 

I*  (Address  Office  Nearest  You) 

Dept.  RY169  Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  Please  send  me  FREE  Folders  Illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing:  [  ]  Kerosene  Lanterns  [  ]  Gasoline  Lan¬ 
terns. 
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Name . 


^Address _ 6169 


HILLPOT 


MJlifflCHICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 
Proved  Profit  Makers  24  Years 

Blood  Tested  Breeders 
Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 
New  Hampshires 
Day-Old  —  3  wks.  Old  Chicks 
4 —  1 0  wks.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Free  Chick  Book  explains 
all.  Write  today. 

1  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtown,N.J. 


25  lbs.  Free  Feed  with 
Every  100  Chicks 

W.F.  HILLPOT, 


CHICKS  mt 

of  DEPENDABLE  BREEDING 

This  is  a  strain  that  is  making 
money  for  hundreds  of  poultry- 
men.  Noted  for  vitality,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  fast  growth.  55  years’ 
breeding.  Writ*  lor  Froo  Catalog. 
New  discounts  for  early  orders. 
A  small  deposit  books  your  or¬ 
der;  balance  C.O.D.  Write  today. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  1  8  Chestertown,  Md. 

TRUSLOW 


SAVE  10% 
ORDER  NOW 


Silver  (25th)  Anniversary 

Blood  -  Tested  -  Production  -  Bred -  Popular  Breeds 

For  25  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  Chicles.  This  year,  our  Sliver 
Anniversary,  we’re  giving  extra  value. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

RHODE  IS.  REDS  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  guarantee  full  value  and  fair  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS^ 


'  WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  I>. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  100  500  1000 

S.  O.  W.  LEGHORNS. $7. 50  $37.50  $75 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Ply  Rocks..  8.60  40.00  80 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mix  $7-100.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
and  Thursday.  Electric  Hatched.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for 
catalog  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


Longevity 


Defy  Father  Time 

SMASHES  ALL  RECORDS^ 
in  Vineland  HEN  Test 

A  Stern  Bros.  Leghorn  in  the  1936  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest  topped  all  records  for  the 
2-year  class,  scoring  251.5  Points.  We  use 
only  HEN  Breeders,  2  to  9  years  old.  HEN 
Chicks  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vigorous. 

Egg  Size  and  Color  -must  be  right  also. 
Eggs  we  set  average  27  ounces  to  the  dozen 
and  are  free  from  tint. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices.  Order  Early. 

STERN  BROS.  Dept.  E,  So. Vineland, N.  J. 


Write  for 
Free  Catalog 


14  Years  a  Breeding  Farm 


BABRON  LEGHORNS — Entire  flock  Barron  Strain 
bred  for  big-type  and  heavy,  consistent  production. 
Our  3  and  4  year-old  birds  averaging  better  than 
40%  in  November. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Through  constant,  close, 
selection  and  breeding,  Lyndell  Farms  are  able  to 
offer  a  bird  of  true  N.  II.  type,  giving  quick 
growth,  large  body  and  egg  size,  non-broodiness 
to  the  minimum  and,  most  of  all,  great  endurance 
and  vitality. 

BLOODTESTED— By  State.  Flock  average  of  213 
eggs  for  all  birds.  Eggs  only,  free  from  tints,  and 
25  oz.  or  better,  are  used  in  our  most  modern 
up-to-date  hatchery. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  AS  TO  QUALITY 
LYNDELL  FARMS 

0.  Jackson  Meyer.  Jr.  Box  G-56,  Lyndell.  Pa. 


I 


B.W.D.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  TESTED 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Chicks  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  25  years  standard  type  and  egg  breeding. 
At  New  York  State  Fair  we  showed  35  birds,* 
had  32  under  ribbons,  3  Grand  Champions.  I 
Be  years  ahead,  get  Cloverdale  Leghorns. 
Price  List  Free 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
|F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  V.| 


Big  Discounts  for  Early  Chick  Orders 


This  year  order  chicks  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  It’s  your  safeguard  against 
inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  superior  quality 
good  service  and  reasonable  prices.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  targe  type. 
18  favorite  varieties,  all  bred  for  high  production  of 
large  choice  eggs.  Every  chick  from  stock  BIXHjD- 
TESTED  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method. 
Chick  losses  within  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Send  postcard. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26.  Bucyrus.  Ohl 


- BABY  CHICKS - 

LARGE  EGG  SIZE  BREEDS 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns:  Barred 
White  and  Buff  Rocks;  White  Wvandottes,  New 
Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds;  White  and  Black 
Giants.  Red-Rock  Cross  Breeds,  Pullets  or  Cock¬ 
erels.  Write  for  our  catalog  of  money-making 
poultry — your  copy  is  ready  now. 

Our  Slogan — “Good  Chicks  for  Less  Money.”' 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

B°x  R-  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


iEERLISS  CHICKS 

1  C.O. 


F\\ 

■  ^  A  n  We  r®l)lace  chick  losses  first 

W  H  days  at  half  price — so  sure 

f  are  we  of  our  big.  husky  profit-making  chicks. 
All  leading  breeds,  from  U.  S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Sexed  Chicks  or  regular  day-old  chicks— All 
exceptional  quality — priced  surprisingly  low.  Tur- 
keya  also.  Free  illustrated  Catalog.  Write  Today. 


Peerless  Hatchery 


Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  the  Large  Tom 
Barron  Strain.  Our 
on  Mountain  range. 

100. 

Br  Richfield,  Pa. 


BA-RROKT 
WHITE 
IiEG-HOHlM  S 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  per  100;  $43  por  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O,  D.  Catalog  free. 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested 
Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  — -  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  50  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 

Guaranteed.  Blood-tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Excellent 
quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write  me  today.  Paul  Grose, 


Sunbeam  Hatchery,  fIomov 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  single  cook  and  a  single  maid  to 
reside  on  farm;  good  wages,  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  3063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Resident  fanner,  handyman;  must 
be  single,  25  to  45.  ADVERTISER  3064,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  for  fruit  and  general 
farm  near  Albany,  N.  Y.;  experience,  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3092,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DRY-HAND  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $40,  room,  board;  references,  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Capable,  reliable,  sober,  married 
man;  must  be  good  milker,  understand  dairy 
farming;  2-room  cottage,  .$45  month,  milk,  eggs, 
lights  and  other  privileges.  WAKEMAN  FARM, 
Cross  Highway,  Westport,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Middle-aged  man  and  wife 
for  poultry  farm;  references.  JOHN  DREHS, 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Orchardist,  farmer,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  with  apples,  capable  taking  charge;  cot¬ 
tage,  privileges,  references.  ADVERTISER 
3118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  GARDENER,  single,  reliable,  for 
country  hotel;  handy  with  tools;  steady  job 
for  willing,  hard  worker;  $30  per  month  Win¬ 
ter,  $40  per  month  for  four  Summer  months. 
Write  to  llARAT’S  HOTEL,  Annadale,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  OR  WOMAN,  quiet,  pleasant,  trust¬ 
worthy,  between  age  35-55,  for  small  modern 
country  place;  man,  care  livestock,  3  riding 
horses,  milk  one  cow,  general  gardening;  wom¬ 
an,  light  housework,  plain  cooking;  permanent, 
congenial  home;  wages,  man  $35,  woman  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  3158,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  who  understands  poultry,  tur¬ 
keys,  pheasants,  incubation  and  farming; 
handy  with  tools;  woman,  houseworker  and  wait 
on  table  or  plain  cooking;  (private  home); 
steady,  good  home;  must  furnish  references;  $50 
or  $60  a  month.  ADVERTISER  3159,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  working  foreman  on 
large  farm;  must  be  a  live  wire,  middle-aged, 
a  man  who  can  handle  help  to  advantage  and 
get  results;  sober  and  reliable  man  with  un¬ 
questionable  references  from  past  and  present 
employer.  ADVERTISER  3160,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  with  dairy  or  poultry 
experience;  initiative  appreciated;  send  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man,  reliable  and  a  good 
worker  on  dairy  farm  near  Albany.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  ABOUT  35,  general  housework;  family  of 
4;  salary  $25  a  month;  state  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  poultryman  on 
Long  Island  farm ;  w'ages  $40  month ;  write, 
giving  experience  and  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  ADULT  family,  light  laun¬ 
dry.  MRS.  GLAUBMAN,  908  48th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farmer,  general 
farm  work,  drive  truck;  good  home,  no 
liquor;  references  required.  CLARENCE  HEN- 
DEE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  general  housework,  woman,  20 
to  45  years  of  age;  capable,  intelligent,  fond 
of  children;  excellent  home,  proper  wages.  Write 
BOX  123,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  to  help  select  farm 
and  to  run  same  on  share  basis;  state  quali¬ 
fications,  age  and  family.  ADVERTISER  3174, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  working  manager  on  6mall 
farm  in  Central  New  York;  give  references 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3120,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  two  adults,  two 
young  children;  no  cooking;  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing  machines;  private  room;  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  MRS.  I.  LEVITAS,  388  Kinderkamack 
Rd.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

WANTED  GIRL  to  help  care  house,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  $35  month.  Write  EDITH  LOSS,  P.  O. 
Box  142,  Rowayton,  Conn. 

WANTED — Man  and  boy,  or  two  boys,  on  dairy 
farm;  state  wages  first  letter;  at  once.  T.  J. 
REED,  South  Shaftsburg,  Vermont. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman,  steady 
work;  one  who  thoroughly  understands  taking 
complete  charge  of  poultry  farm,  2,500  layers; 
incubation,  brooding,  egg  production;  in  New 
Jersey;  very  good  board  and  room;  state  sal¬ 
ary  reference  and  full  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  DAIRY  farm  (nine  cows)  wants  farm 
boy  for  milking  and  chores;  good  steady  home 
for  willing  worker;  state  particulars  about 
yourself  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40  YEARS,  single,  must  have  experience, 
care  for  laying  stock  and  incubating  and 
brooding  chicks;  call  any  day  hut  Monday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday.  A.  SCUDERI,  Larch  St.  and 
Sumner  Ave.,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Experienced  farm-hand,  permanent; 

state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  ABOUT  40,  for  cooking  and  general 
work;  country  house;  adults;  state  full  details, 
salary  expected,  nationality,  past  experience, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  3129,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPI.E — (Country,  nice  living  quarters  for 
childless  couple;  women  general  maid,  cook; 
man  care  for  grounds,  chickens,  drive  car;  must 
be  industrious  and  well  recommended.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  POSITION  for  a  reliable,  industrious 
married  farmer;  living  quarters  with  modern 
conveniences;  near  New  York  City;  correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  ADVERTISER  3132,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Woman  for  general  housework,  only 
two  in  family.  WM.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Ar- 
monk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  three;  must  cook  and  bake;  state 
wages  and  references.  HOFFMAN,  9  Franklin 
Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WHO  UNDERSTANDS  poultry,  turkeys, 
pheasants,  incubation  and  farming;  handy 
with  tools;  steady;  good  home;  $25  a  month. 
ADVERTISER  3141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  German-American  wom¬ 
an,  for  general  housework,  plain  cooking,  in 
Northern  Westchester  County;  wages  $25  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  3176,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  poultryman  for  middle- 
size  modern  poultry  farm;  good  home;  state 
qualifications  and  wages.  L.  MAZER,  Sickler- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  on  three  hun¬ 
dred  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  wife  to 
board  help;  send  references  first  letter.  NA¬ 
KOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Oil- ER  PERMANENT  home  to  middle-aged  or 
elderly  woman  for  housework.  Write  MRS. 
FLOYD  OSTRANDER,  li.  D.  1,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Couple  for  year-around  position; 

modern  country  home,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York;  must  be  capable,  industrious,  unencum¬ 
bered  and  have  references  for  investigation;  in 
replying  give  full  particulars  in  regard  to  age, 
nationality,  wages  expected  for  following  re¬ 
quirements:  man,  chauffeur,  butler,  handy  man; 
woman,  experienced  cook,  general  houseworker; 
two  adults  in  family.  D.  W.  SMYTH,  35  East 
9th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Man  and  wife  for  general  farm 
work;  no  children,  live  in  with  owner;  modest 
wages  until  Spring.  ADVERTISER  3182,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  superintendent  to  take  charge 
of  small  farm  in  connection  with  country  es¬ 
tate  on  Eastern  Long  Island,  one  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  cattle  and  poultry;  reply  giving  age 
experience  in  detail,  salary  expected,  etc.  AD. 
\  ERTISER  3185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED,  yearly  farm-hand, 
clean,  strong,  willing;  state  age,  weight,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages.  L.  F.  TORSLEFF,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  $40  month,  separte  room; 

state  experience,  references.  DR.  REISKIN. 
3539  153d  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUNTRY  MANAGER,  single.  American,  col¬ 
lege  trained  and  having  14  years  of  practical 
experience  on  commercial,  breeding,  hatchery 
and  private  estate  plants;  an  expert  in  incuba¬ 
tion  and  brooding;  complete  knowledge  feeds  and 
feeding,  culling,  line  breeding,  breeding,  man¬ 
agement,  marketing,  dry  picking,  dressing,  ca- 
ponizing;  diseases,  their  treatment,  prevention 
and  control;  rearing  of  young  stock,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  waterfowl:  a  specialist  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Now  I  am  looking  for  a  good  position, 
one  which  is  worth  and  which  pays  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  room  and  board.  I  am  capable  and  can 
handle  same  said  kind  of  position;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3148,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work, 
good  milker;  state  wage»s  in  first  letter.  R.  E. 
BORGERSON,  R.  D.  2,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


l'OULTRVMAN,  SINGLE.  30;  past  employers 
Minor  C.  Keith,  Kerr  Chickeries.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WOMAN,  38-50,  $4  week; 

end  of  5  years  $500.  MR.  CRONAN,  Ray¬ 
mond,  N.  H. 


GIRLS,  2,  WHITE,  refined,  general  housework; 

able  to  come  immediately.  MRS.  E.  FELD¬ 
MAN,  4911  Avenue  K,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  WOMAN,  under  forty -five,  for 
housework  in  small  adult  family  in  country 
home  with  every  modern  convenience;  wages 
$25.  BOX  12,  Milford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  house, 
garden,  poultry-house  furnished;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  and  recommendations;  available  im¬ 
mediately.  ROBERT  GREENE,  Sftlnmanea, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  to  keep  house 
for  two  men;  modern  improvements.  J.  G. 
MURRAY,  Fleisehmanns,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ambitious  eouple,  farm-raised;  man 
for  general  farm  work;  no  smoking  during 
working  hours;  take  care  of  2  horses,  milk  2 
cows;  wife  part  time  housework  and  poultry; 
good  tenant  house,  electric  light,  garden,  all 
privileges,  fair  wages.  ADVERTISER  3157, 
( are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl,  white,  experienced  in  cooking 
and  housework;  reference  required;  own  room 
and  bath;  other  help  employed;  family  of  six; 
wages  $35  monthly.  MRS,  WILLIAM  RUMPF, 
Langhornc,  Fa. 


POULTRYMAN,  SUCCESSFUL  record,  desires 
position,  manager,  superintendent;  expert  in¬ 
cubation,  brooding,  egg  production,  broilers, 
roasters,  sanitation,  disease  control;  married,  no 
children;  Pennsylvania.  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3001  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3057, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1 OS1TIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  fiorists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  C.  L.  Goodiing,  Dean,  Farm  School, 

1  9. 


STONE  MASON  wants  brick,  cement  work,  all 
stone  houses  built;  carpenter,  repair  work. 
JOHN  NICIIOLLS,  70  Homestead  Ave.,  Holvoke, 
Mass. 


MANAGER,  HERDSMAN.  American,  age  41. 

married;  20  years’  practical  experience  in  ail 
branches,  records,  A.  R.  work,  Grade  A.  V.  D. 
milk,  handling  men  and  equipment;  large  reg¬ 
istered  herd  preferred;  best  references.  BOX 
314,  Millerton,  N.  Y, 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCE  on  commercial  farms 
and  estates,  desires  position;  age  56,  married; 
reference;  American.  BOX  15,  Corbett,  Md. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  turkey  hatchery;  one  complete 
season  with  large  New  England  turkey  farm  of 
twenty  thousand.  VERNER  JOHNSON,  4059 
Amundson  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


KENNELMAN,  SINGLE,  available  for  job  any 
State;  sporting  and  working  dogs;  thoroughly 
experienced;  best  of  references.  J.  RICHARD 
ARMITAGE,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  now  employed, 
would  like  to  contact  someone  who  would 
start  a  commercial  plant;  competent  every 
phase  poultry,  turkey,  game  bird  business;  25 
years’  experience;  high-class  recommendations; 
take  running  plant  salary  or  shares  or  position 
private  estate.  ADVERTISER  3119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  AMERICAN  woman,  Protestant, 
housekeeping  or  companion;  neat,  refined,  good 
cook.  ADVERTISER  3121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  by  married  man,  honest,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farm,  dairy  and  tractor  work. 
CLARENCE  FYOCK,  R.  1,  Ind.  Co.,  Marion 
Center,  Pa. 


COUPLE  WISH  position;  cook,  serve,  house- 
worker;  vegetable  gardener,  carpenter,  re¬ 
pairs;  driver’s  license;  lawn,  pruning,  general 
handy.  ADVERTISER  3172,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  RESPECTABLE  Christian,  46,  generally 
handy,  willing  worker,  seeks  living  wage,  any¬ 
where;  good  references,  knowledge  poultry-rais¬ 
ing,  painting,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3173,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  estate;  handy  with  tools;  some 
experience  with  poultry,  or  what  have  you  to 
offer.  ADVERTISER  3178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


farm  where  general  farm  work  is  done;  some 
experience,  can  milk,  do  chores,  handle  team 
etc.  NEIL  B.  MADISON,  727  Crescent  Pkway 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  GERMAN,  age  35,  single,  like 
to  work  poultry  farm  and  garden  on  shares; 
good  reference;  state  all  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EMPLOYER  WANTS  to  place  working  farm 
manager,  experienced  in  all  branches,  take 
complete  charge;  married;  state  full  particulars. 
ADI  ERTISER  3179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOATS — Starting  business  this  year  with  pur¬ 
chase  of  15  purebred  does;  for  experience 
would  like  employment  six  months  on  large 
goat  farm;  forty-two  (42),  strong,  active,  col¬ 
lege  degree,  considerable  experience  with  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER  3126,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Working  farm  manager, 
42  years,  life  experience  in  all  branches  of 
dairy  farming;  married,  no  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE  wish  position  as  caretakers, 
handy-man,  thoroughly  experienced  carpenter, 
painting,  automobile  repairing  or  other  ma¬ 
chinery  repairs,  also  both  proficient  in  poultry- 
raising  and  caring  for  other  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  WOMAN,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper  on  farm.  C.  LER,  10  St. 
John’s  Place,  Ridgewood,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATED,  ADAPTABLE  young  m»n,  25, 
seeks  responsible  connection  in  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  experienced  with  field  crops,  managerial 
problems;  good  knowledge  of  poultry,  fruit,  live¬ 
stock;  capacity  for  hard  work;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  GARDENER,  farm  or  es¬ 
tate,  understands  stock,  crops,  poultry;  good 
mechanic;  American,  married,  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character,  habits,  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  58  YEARS,  would  like  position  of  trust, 
watchman  or  caretaker  on  estate  or  groom; 
best  reference;  any  time.  CARL  PRICE, 
Greensboro,  Md. 


WILL  WORK,  on  shares  or  rent,  stocked, 
equipped  farm,  dairy,  general.  HINZMANN, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  proven  ability, 
salary  and  commission;  college  and  life  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  PAUL  STARK,  Shrub  Oak, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  experienced,  well  recommended, 
desires  position  on  poultry  farm  or  estate. 
J.  B.  W.,  care  Frank  Bird,  219  Sycamore  St., 
Newtown,  Pa. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  married,  experienced  in 
all  branches,  competent;  estate  preferred. 
GEO.  ANDERSON,  119  Railroad  Ave.,  Sayville, 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  with  years  of  practical  experience  all 
branches,  especially  dairying  and  crops;  con¬ 
genial  with  men;  (one  daughter,  high  school); 
please  arrange  interview  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Woman,  41.  strong  and 
willing,  cook,  housekeeper,  bake,  canning; 
nephew,  23,  strong,  houseman,  handy  with  tools, 
gardens,  lawns,  chickens,  wait  on  tables,  chauf¬ 
feur;  year  around  position;  caretakers  on  farm, 
estate.  ADVERTISER  3146,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager  seeking  negotation  with 
party  requiring  successful  management,  pre¬ 
ferring  one  with  established  reputation,  large 
enough  enterprise  to  derive  good  compensation; 
married;  go  anywhere.  G.  W.  SAGER,  Pipers- 
ville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN,  age  23,  wants  work  on  farm- 
steady  worker,  fair  milker,  good  recommenda¬ 
tion;  state  wages  you  would  give.  GERALD 
TAYLOR,  Mehoopany,  Pa. 


juu  caring  ana  miiKing  .w 
on  modern  farm  in  exchange  for  good  board. 
ADVERTISER  3184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


good  habits,  wishes  work  on  farm  or  gar¬ 
dening;  preferably  dairy  or  stock;  experienced 
milk  route  driver;  go  anywhere;  wages  sec¬ 
ondary  to  good  board,  room,  opportunity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POLLTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  wishes  position  as  caretaker;  salary 
or  shares.  ADVERTISER  3187,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


dairymen;  trained  and  experienced,  to  make  it 
pay.  ADVERTISER  3188,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  grains,  sheep,  cat¬ 

tle,  vegetables,  poultryman,  caretaker  estate 
wants  position;  salary  with  commission  or 
share;  anywhere;  references;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  with  offer  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  319u. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  30-acre  poultry  farm,  State  road, 
V-2  mile  to  town;  electric,  gas,  good  buildings* 
price  $7,000.  JONATHAN  BENNER,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


NICE  PLACE,  about  three  acres,  in  Wellsboro 
l’a.;  good  house,  poultry-houses  for  thousand 
hens,  brooder  houses  and  equipment;  $3,5<JO 
takes  all;  for  particulars  write  ROSS  BAILEY 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


MU.NKY  MAKING  New  York  State  165-acre 
grade  A  dairy  farm;  river  frontage,  new  build¬ 
ings.  modern  improvements,  three  houses,  ideal 
locution  for  large  family  or  country  estate;  55 
miles  New  York  City;  will  produce  purchase 
price  in  three  years;  $12,000  cash,  balance 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3054,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


4  LOTS,  VALLEY  Stream,  L.  I.,  for  sale 

20x100  each.  D.  WEGMANN,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  near  Valatie  for  sale;  8-rooin 

house,  modern  improvements,  barn,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  2  brooder-houses,  large  incubator.  EARL 
VAN  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


225-ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  Watkins  Glen,  59- 

acre  fruit  farm.  Himrod;  any  reasonable  offer. 
W.  M.  LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  dry-hand  milker,  sober, 
steady,  seeks  position  milking  only;  salary 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3149,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  in  small  family;  Protestant  and 
trustworthy.  BOX  144,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent,  single, 
college  trained,  for  small  estate  or  country 
home;  experienced  in  care  of  stock,  grounds,  re¬ 
pairs;  a  clean,  reliable,  well-bred  man  interested 
in  a  position  offering  congenial  employment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MILK  route  driver,  all-around 
dairyman  or  herdsman’s  job;  age  38.  CHAS. 
HADLEY,  487  Friendship,  Providence,  R.  I. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  cook,  house¬ 
keeper;  country  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3151,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  country  clnb  or  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3152,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  twenty-two,  desires  work  as 
chauffeur,  private  or  commercial,  or  handy¬ 
man  on  estate.  JOHN  MORRIS,  Hiawatha 
Drive,  Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORK  WANTED  by  middle-aged,  experienced 
teamster  and  farmer;  references  given;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  3154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  excellent  character,  proven 
ability,  modern  house;  state  salary  and  propo¬ 
sition  fully.  ADVERTISER  3155,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  experienced  in  all  lines  of 
farming  and  dairying,  retailing  milk,  feeding 
and  breeding;  best  of  references;  at  liberty 
April  1.  ADVERTISER  3162,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility; 
15  years’  experience:  7  years  last  position  as 
manager.  ADVERTISER  3165,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FBIY  ATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land,  build¬ 
ings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price 
and  location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  An¬ 
nex,  New  York  City. 


WATER  FRONT,  175  acres  fronting  on  Chop- 
tank  River,  soil  suitable  for  all  local  crops, 
boating,  bathing,  fishing,  hunting;  good  roads - 
price  $4,000.  CALVERT  C.  MERRIKEN,  Den¬ 
ton,  Md. 


190-ACRE  FARM,  stock,  tractor,  tools,  ideal 
for  poultry,  plenty  of  water,  10-room  house; 
16  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y.;  $6,000,  terms - 
full  details.  ADVERTISER  3111,  care  Rurai 
New-Yorker. 


ABANDONED  MOUNTAIN  farm,  15  acres,  old 
buildings,  $350;  Schoharie  County.  OWNER 
65  Seaview  Ave.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  My  attractive,  modern,  31-acre 
farm  home.  Chester  County,  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  18  miles  tidewater;  elevation  550  feet 
healthful,  temperate  climate;  finest  soil;  par¬ 
ticulars  with  photo.  ADVERTISER  3116,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


C  Aal  111  •  DU  Ola  1C  TUdll , 

STEVE  BREZNAK,  Chelsea,  Vermont. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  32-acre  village  farm,  good 
6-room  house,  electricity,  running  water  bath¬ 
room;  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  BUIES,  Arlington, 
Vermont. 


Ai\  i  r-u  femail  tann  to  rent,  or  house  with 

land;  New  York  State.  - 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  3117, 


SALARY,  OR  OY  ER  half  profits,  to  acceptable 
family,  small  acreage,  including  10  black 
muck,  modern  equipment;  house.  P.  BABCOCK 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 


I  OK  SALE — 84-acre  stocked  dairy  farm,  also 
good  for  poultry;  12  cows,  2  horses,  pigs 
chickens,  Fordson  tractor;  40  acres  clear,  rest 
woodland  and  pasture;  plenty  running  water, 
running  brook;  7-room  house,  tractor  working 
fields:  good  roads,  school  bus  passing  by.  Vi. 
HUDACK,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


IIOUSEKF.EPER,  SINGLE.  33,  desires  position 
in  orderly  home.  ADVERTISER  3167,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  30  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position;  can  run  or  start  chicken  farm;  eco¬ 
nomical.  ADVERTISER  3169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  age  30,  life-time  expe¬ 
rience;  reference  from  present  employers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


DAIRY'  FARM.  139  acres,  excellent  water  and 
buildings:  good  timber;  write  owner,  R  i> 
ORXER,  Mill  Hall.  Pa. 


UNFURNISHED  FARM,  house,  some  acreage, 
low  rent,  80  miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  153. 
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REDBIRD  FARM 


CH ICKS 


Backed  by  270/ ears  of 
Breeding  for  Production 

i  breeders  to  55.000.  yet  never  have  we  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  ever 
vho  have  made  money  with  our  chicks  have  returned  year  after  year.  Thej 


17'OR  27  YEARS,  we  have  been  expanding  our  flock,  from  48  _ 

increasing  demand  for  Redbird  Farm  Chicks.  Customers  who  have  made  money  with  our  chicks  have  returned  year  after  year.  4  hey 
have  told  their  friends  and  neighbors  of  their  success.  These  in  turn  have  become  customers  until  our  business  has  become  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Customers  Confirm  All  Our  Claims 

We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  customers,  verifying 
and  surpassing  our  claims  that — 

Redbird  Farm  stock  shows  a  high  percentage  of 
3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks. 

Pullets  of  our  strain  start  laying  at  from  41 2 
to  5  months  and  are  in  50%  production  of  24-oz. 
eggs  at  6  months. 

Your  poultry  profits  must  come  from  meat  and  eggs. 
Redbird  Farm  stock  will  produce  more  of  both,  and  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our 
own  farm:  we  never  purchase  hatching  eggs  from  out¬ 
side  sources.  Therefore,  all  chicks  sold  by  us  are  strictly 
our  own. 

A  Redbird  Farm  Mating  for  Every  Purpose 

Redbird  Farm  Matings  cover  every  requirement  of  the 
breeder,  the  broiler  raiser  and  the  commercial  egg  producer. 
Each  Mating  is  honestly  described  below.  Select  the  one 
which  best  suits  your  requirements  and  your  purse.  Then 
fill  out  the  Order  Blank  below  and  make  your  reservation. 
Only  in  this  way  can  you  be  sure  of  delivery  when  wanted. 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Top-Notch,  Trapnested,  Pedigreed  Birds 

A  Breeder’s  Grade  for  Flock  Improvement 

Into  this  Mating  goes  the  very  cream  of  our  trapnested. 
pedigreed  birds.  These  birds  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  advancing  Redbird  Farm  standards  still  higher. 
The  females  in  this  Special  Mating  are  liens  with  records 
of  from  280  to  310  eggs.  To  these  outstanding  females,  we 
have  mated  our  very  finest  cockerels  bred  from  300  to  310- 
egg  mothers. 

The  chicks  from  this  Special  Mating  are  all  toe-marked. 
Their  pedigrees  are  on  record  in  our  files.  We  can  supply 
the  pedigree  on  any  bird  in  this  mating  for  a  small  fee 
to  cover  office  expense. 

98%  Livability  for  First  4  Weeks  Is  Guaranteed  on  Spe¬ 
cial  Mating  Chicks. 

Not  More  Than  50  "Specials"  to  a  Customer 
GRADE-A  MATING 

Pedigreed  Birds  Backed  by  High  Trapnest  Records 

The  females  are  yearling  hens  with  records  of  from  250  to 
279  eggs  each.  The  cockerels  are  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  280  to  290  eggs.  A  great  Mating  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  takes  poultry  raising  seriously. 


1 


98%  Livability  for  First  4  Weeks  Is  Guaranteed  on 
Grade-A  Chicks. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  1.000  Grade-A  chicks 
you  sent  me  the  21st  of  March.  1935.  So  I  am  giving  you 
an  order  for  2,000  Grade-A  Chicks  to  be  delivered  the  week 
of  March  18th,  1930.” — Emil  Baker,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

GRADE-B  MATING 

This  Mating  consists  of  yearling  hens.  They  are  the 
daughters  from  our  Grade-A  Matings.  With  these  splendid 
females,  we  have  mated  pedigreed  cockerels  from  ,  our 
Grade-A  Mating.  It  is  practically  certain  that  a  goodly 
percentage  of  these  females  would  have  been  eligible  to 
our  Grade-A  Mating  if  placed  on  trapnest. 

98%  Livability  for  First  4  Weeks  Is  Guaranteed  on 
Grade-B  Chicks. 

‘‘Bought  my  first  300  Grade-B  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  in 
April,  1935.  They  were  wonders.  Some*  started  laying  the 
last  of  August.  Have  been  laying  between  70  and  75%  for 
5  months.” — Fred  Ritchie.  Concord,  N.  H. 

GRADE-C  MATING 

The  females  in  this  Mating  ■  are  mature  pullets  ten  to 
twelve  months  old.  No  pullet  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
breeding  pen  unless  she  weighs  5%  lbs.  at  the  age  of  six 
months.  These  are  mated  to  cockerels  raised  from  our 
Grade-B  Mating. 

“I  have  had  excellent  success  with  the  300  Grade-C 
Chicks  I  purchased  from  you  last  October.  The  pullets 
started  to  lay  at  four  and  one-half  months  and  at  six 
months  were  in  73%  production.”  —  Merrill  Goodman, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 

This  Mating  consists  of  heavy-bodied  females  mated  with 
selected  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  The  chicks  develop  into 
nicely  BARRED  birds.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth 
and  even  feathering;  the  pullets  make  excellent  layers. 

“If  I  can  possibly  make  room  for  them,  would  like  to 
get  500  more  of  the  Cross-Breeds.  The  ones  I  got  from  you 
the  first  of  February  are  10  weeks  old.  and  they  weigh 
3  lbs.  They  are  just  wonderful.”  —  N.  Maguuson,  R.  F.  b. 
No.  2  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

RED-ROCK  CROSS 

This  Mating  consists  of  R.  I.  Red  males  mated  with 
Barred  Rock  females.  The  pullets  usually  feather  out  black 
with  bronze  hackle;  the  cockerels  feather  out  into  nieel.v 
Barred  birds.  Pullets  and  cockerels  can  be  distinguished 
and  sorted  when  day-old. 

Reserve  Your  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  Now 

The  largest  officially  Pullorum  Free  breeding  flock  in  the 
United  States  is  busy  shelling  out  big.  brown  eggs — 24  to 
30  ozs.  These  are  being  set  in  our  500.000-egg  capacity 
incubators  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  owner.  The 
nigged,  heavy-boned,  deep-fluffed  chicks  will  go  out  to 
you.  full  of  life  and  vigor.  They  will  lire  and  thrive  with 
ordinary  care. 

They  are  the  kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make 
your  poultry  pay.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  them.  Con¬ 
sult  the  Price  List  below  and  mail  your  reservation  todav 
A  deposit  protects  your  shipping  date. 

FREE  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Profusely  illustrated  with  view  of  Redbird  Farm  and  snap¬ 
shots  of  customers  flocks.  Explains  the  breeding  methods 
which  have  put- profit  into  the  pockets  of  Redbird  Farm 
customers.  To  get  this  beautiful  new  book,  simplv  mark 
square  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  todav. 


Mr.  Fred  Brown,  Feeding  His 
Redbird  Farm  Pullet9 

Raises  100%  of  Chicks  Purchased 

Extras  Covered  All  Mortality 
“During  last  February  and  March,  I 
purchased  800  Grade-A  Redbird  Farm 
Chicks.  I  got  10  extras,  and  out  of 
the  lot  I  raised  800.  My  pullets  started 
to  lay  when  they  were  4  months  and 
15  days  old.”  —  Fred  Brown.  South 
Natick,  Mass. 


Mr.  Bescherer  and  His  Heavy- 
Laying  Pullets. 

60%  Production— 75%  Hatches 

“Am  sending  you  my  check  for  bal¬ 
ance  due  on  1,000  Grade-A  Chicks,  to 
he  shipped  on  April  1st.  My  flock  of 
500  hens  and  pullets  of  your  stock  are 
doing  very  nicely,  and  are  laying  00% 
without  forcing.  Have  had  few  losses 
this  Winter  and  the  eggs  are  hatching 
75%  of  all  eggs  set.”  —  John  H. 
Bescherer,  Hope,  N.  .1. 


300  Acres,  300  Buildings,  55,000 
Pullorum-Free  Breeders  —  All  de¬ 
voted  to  breeding  better  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Red  Hybrids. 


Order  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  Today  at  These  "Let-Live"  Prices 

Our  prices  are  substantially  the  same  as  last  year,  in  spite  of  increased  feed 
cost  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  otir  55.000  breeders. 


REDBIRD  FAR 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

agygMMWM  USE  THIS  COUPON 

REDBIRD  FARM,  ROUTE  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

Please  book  the  following  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  for  delivery  as  indicated: 

Mating  Number  Delivery  Date  Amount 


Postpaid  or  Express  Prepaid  —100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 


1000 


Grade 

85 

50 

100-499 

500-999 

or  more 

A  . 

. $5.00 

$9.50 

$18.00 

$17,50 

$17.00 

B  . 

. 4,25 

8.00 

15.00 

14.50 

14.00 

C  . 

.  3.50 

6,50 

12.00 

11.50 

11.00 

Broiler  .  . 

.  3.00 

6.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10..00 

Rock-Red 

.  4.00 

7,00 

13.00 

12,50 

12.00 

Red-Rock 

.  4.00 

7,00 

13.00 

12.50 

12.00 

All  orders 

over  100  chicks  will  be 

shipped  v 

ia 

express  unless 

otherwise 

specified. 

SPECIAL 

MATINGS  PRICES  —  Each,  $1.00: 

25 

for  $20.00; 

50 

for  $40.00. 

SUMMER 

REDUCTION  —  You  may  deduct 

25' 

%  from  the 

above  prices 

on  chi  efc 

delivery  from  May  15th  to  July  31st 

DEPOSIT 

of  2c-  or  more  per  chick 

must  accompany  every 

order:  balance  to  be 

I  enclose  $ .  deposit;  balance  payable  10  days  before  shipping 

date.  (Orders  for  chicks  to  be  delivered  within  two  weeks  should  be  accompanied 
by  cash  in  full.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  vRejlbird  Farm  Send 
currency  only  if  registered.  ’ 


[  ]  Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  big,  new  Catalog. 


:s  ordered  for 
paid  10  days 


Name 


before  shipping  date. 


r-  r 
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Monument  to  the  “Minute  Man,”  at  Lexington,  Mass. 
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Everyday  American  Homes  and  Gardens 


ODERN  homes  and  gardens,  as  con¬ 
stantly  pictured  and  described  in 
various  magazines  and  newspapers, 
both  by  professional  and  amateur 
writers,  usually  are  magnificent 
products  of  wealth  plus  genius  and 
training  of  master  craftsmen.  Such  institutions, 
many  of  which  are  spacious  and  elaborate,  in  nu¬ 
merous  cases  are  being  established  in  the  open 
country  more  or  less  remote  from  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  The  greater  number  of  these  noted  homes 
and  plantings  have  been  rendered  possible  by  ample 
financial  means  obtained  by  those  who,  during 
greater  or  lesser  periods  of  time,  were  or  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  industrial,  commercial  and 
professional  enterprises  and  callings, 
commonly  confined  to  civic  centers. 

Seldom,  indeed,  are  the  actual  produc¬ 
tive  possibilities  of  the  land  itself,  up¬ 
on  which  these  sumptuous  homesteads 
are  located,  required  or  expected  to 
play  a  helpful  part  other  than  provid¬ 
ing  building  sites  and  sustaining 
growth  and  vigor  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  plants  which  constitute  the 
modifying,  refining  and  indispensable 
features  of  landscape  adornment. 

A  second  group  or  class  of  almost  or 
equally  luxurious  and  attractively  en¬ 
vironed  homes  may  be  mentioned. 

These,  likewise,  quite  generally  have 
been  acquired  by  means  of  financial 
gains  from  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  vocational  interests  and  activities 
within  cities  and  towns,  and  differ 
from  the  types  of  homes  first  men¬ 
tioned  principally  in  the  conceptions 
and  purposes  of  those  who  build  or 
purchase  and  develop  them.  Usually,  in 
this  second  group,  individual  estates 
embrace  greater  acreages  of  land,  and 
special  consideration  is  given  to  adap¬ 
tability  and  utilization  of  the  soil  for  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  Such  properties  are  acquired  by  those  who,  in 
addition  to  having  experienced  long  and  ever-in- 
creasing  desire  to  get  away  from  the  cities  and  live 
in  the  country,  simultaneously  have  entertained 
genuine  longings  to  engage  in  farming,  stock  breed¬ 
ing,  dairying,  poultry-raising,  orcharding,  truck¬ 
gardening,  production  of  greenhouse  vegetables  or 
flowers.  Some  one,  two  or  possibly  more  of  these 
various  lines  of  rural  industry  are  chosen  by  the 
former  city  dwellers  and  pursued  on  more  or  less 
extensive  scales  by  aid  of  diligently  sought  and  well- 
paid  specialists,  for  profit  if  possible  but,  in  any 
event,  on  an  impressive  scale  and  sup¬ 
ported,  if  need  be,  by  ample  funds 
from  previously  mentioned  and  wholly 
unrelated  sources.  All  of  this,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  direct  competition 
in  both  local  and  distant  markets  with 
those  who,  for  many  years  and  per¬ 
chance  on  relatively  much  restricted 
scales  by  reason  of  lack  of  working 
capital,  have  been  forced  to  depend  up¬ 
on  acceptably  secured  loans  of  money 
and  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  production  above  men¬ 
tioned,  for  their  livings,  payment  of 
taxes,  interest,  principal,  insurance, 
upkeep  of  their  properties  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  countless  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  expenses. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  and  happily, 
in  a  third  and  even  more  impressive 
class  or  group,  a  very  great  many  com¬ 
fortable,  convenient,  attractive  and 
genuinely  home-like  American  homes 
and  home  grounds  which  owe  their  ex¬ 
istence  partially,  largely  or  even  whol¬ 
ly  to  financial  proceeds  from  the  small, 
medium  or  extensive  acreage  of  land 
connection  therewith.  Even  the 
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well-nigh  as  truly  products  of  the  thoughtfully  and 
practically  managed  land  itself  as  are  the  income- 
yielding  crops  grown  thereon. 

A  fourth  class  of  American  homes  and  gardens 
exceedingly  great  in  number  are  the  smaller,  less 
imposing,  relatively  inexpensive,  but  sightly,  clean, 
inviting  ones  occupying  small  plots  of  ground  many 
of  which,  usefully  and  tastefully  planted,  are  lo¬ 
cated  within  or  adjacent  to  the  corporate  limits  of 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  Many  of  these  homes  are 
occupied  by  owners  who  have  paid  for  them  slowly 
from  earnings  obtained  by  daily  manual  labor  or 


This  group  of  evergreen  trees  with  equal  propriety  might  occupy  a  secluded  part  of 
the  spacious  grounds  of  an  expensive  suburban  or  rural  mansion,  or  a  gentle  slope 
near  an  unpretentious  but  home-like  farm  cottage  many  miles  from  the  nearest  city. 

Anyone  may  venture  a  guess. 

clerical  service  in  industrial,  commercial  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  business  enterprises.  Others  of  these 
neatly  kept  and  pleasantly  environed  small,  city  and 
suburban  homes  are  tenanted  by  equally  industrious, 
frugal,  home  and  nature  loving  folk  to  whom,  per¬ 
chance,  actual  ownership  of  property  has  not  been 
an  appealing  consideration,  or  to  whom  misfortunes, 
lesser  or  greater,  have  had  some  part  in  interrupt¬ 
ing  progress  and  delaying  many  things  in  life  that 
have  been  greatly  desired  and  earnestly  striven  for. 

The  familiar  sentiment  that  “God  must  love  com¬ 
mon  folks  else  He  would  not  have  made  so  many  of 
them.”  seems  equally  applicable  to  the  small,  mod- 


in 

land  itself,  in  occasional  instances,  was 
paid  for  with  proceeds  from  sale  of  produce  grown 
thereon.  Cash  returns  may  have  accumulated  very 
slowly  and  as  the  result  of  much  hard  work,  self- 
denial  and  strict  economy ;  but  the  money  earned, 
carefully  saved  and  wisely  expended,  made  possible 
the  coveted  goals  of  many  intelligent,  industrial, 
studious,  ambitious  faithful  country  folk  to  whom 
life  and  employment  in  cities  and  towns  never  have 
been  experienced,  or  even  seriously  considered.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  homes  included  in  this  group  are 


Japanese  Iris  is  content  to  thrive ,  gradually  multiply  and  expand  its  marvelous  six 
and  eight-inch  floioers  in  this  low,  moist  situation  near  the  base  of  a  great  ivillow 
tree.  The  blooming  plants  are  wholly  unconcerned  whether  the  home  grounds,  of 
which  this  highly  favorable  spot  is  a  part,  cost  their  planter  $3,000,  $300  or  $30 
per  acre.  Another  guess  can  do  no  harm. 


est  but  well-kept  and  delightfully  livable  homesteads 
where  necessarily  limited  numbers  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  plants  are  vigorously  performing  their 
full  part  in  rendering  life  attractive,  interesting 
and  satisfying.  In  these  smaller,  less  pretentious 
homes,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  and  far  more 
elaborate  ones  such  as  those  comprising  the  first 
and  second  groups  mentioned  above,  modern  gar¬ 
den  literature  finds  intensely  interested,  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  readers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  papers 


and  magazines  devoted  to  trees,  plants,  fruits  ami 
flowers  are  more  regularly  and  carefully  read  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  the  relatively  smaller 
types  of  homes  than  in  the  rural  or  suburban  man¬ 
sions  where  so  many  other  and  conflicting  interests, 
diversions  and  social  activities  demand  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  time  and  thought  of  the 
families  residing  therein. 

There  are  still  other  miscellaneous  types  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes  greatly  differing  from  those  established 
upon  and  surrounded  by  their  own  large,  medium 
or  small  areas  of  ground.  These  widely  varying 
domestic  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  are  situated 
in  the  more  congested  districts  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  range  from  magnificently  finished 
and  furnished  suites  in  great  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  to  relatively  much  re¬ 
stricted  dwelling  places  in  tenement 
structures  of  various  degrees  of  acces¬ 
sibility,  convenience  and  comfort.  But 
even  here,  under  conditions  so  unfav¬ 
orable  to  plant  life,  there  may  be  found 
city  dwellers  lovingly  caring  for  small 
collections  of  plants  and  enjoying  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  blooming 
flowers.  True,  those  residing  in  pa¬ 
thetically  limited  spaces,  without  a 
square  foot  of  open  ground,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  confine  their  cultural  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  to  roof  gardens  or 
small  conservatories,  window  and 
porch  boxes,  or  quite  possibly  to  a 
limited  number  of  pots  containing  in¬ 
dividual  flowering  plants.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  under  seemingly  most  dis¬ 
heartening  conditions,  love  of  growing 
things  is  an  abounding  and  vital  force 
in  promotion  of  wholesome  interest, 
recreation  and  contentment. 

How,  then,  may  we  definitely  and 
fairly  set  boundary  lines  between 
home  and  gardens  that  are  American 
in  type  and  those  which  do  not  qualify  within  the 
sc  oik1  of  such  classification?  Surely,  without  unfair 
presumption,  there  can  l>e  established  no  rigid 
formula  so  long  as  within  such  homes,  great  or 
small,  there  abide  love  of  nature  and  desire  for 
cultural  adventure  and  progress. 

It  would  be  quite  the  usual  procedure  to  copiously 
illustrate  this  article  by  use  of  photographs  of 
country,  suburban  and  city  homes  and  gardens  of 
widely  varying  style  and  cost.  To  attempt  to  do  so, 
however,  would  necessitate  inclusion  of  data  indi¬ 
cating  ownership,  location  and  perhaps  other  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  more  or  less  personal  nature,  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  intended  from  the  outset  to  be 
purely  impersonal.  The  two  photo¬ 
graphs  which  the  writer  has  chosen 
from  his  file  of  many  may  serve,  in¬ 
stead,  to  convey  their  own  particular 
messages  of  cheer,  beauty  and  wide 
adaptability,  but  leave  to  readers  the 
interesting  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  naturalistic  plantings  shown  oc¬ 
cupy  exceedingly  valuable  ground  on 
expensively  developed  estates,  or  thin, 
poor  upland  soil  and  a  boggy  spot  of 
waste  ground  near  some  humble  coun¬ 
try  cottage  situated  in  one  of  the  many 
so-termed  sub-marginal  areas  of  the 
Central  West. 

Trees  and  plants,  in  so  far  as  audi¬ 
ble  language  intelligible  to  the  human 
ear  is  concerned,  properly  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  uncommunicative.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  quite  capable  of  clearly 
conveying  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  ns 
who  love  them,  their  cheering  messages 
that  they  are  happy,  healthy  and  at 
home  under  widely  differing  conditions. 
Strangely,  by  similar  means,  they  do 
not  seem  to  boast  of  the  superior  traits 
of  their  various  families,  species  and 
varieties,  or  to  give  expression  of  their 
sentiments  relating  to  the  praiseworthy  or  deplor¬ 
able  characteristics  of  owners  of  the  ground  they 
occupy.  They  do  not  complain  of  their  sometimes 
uncongenial  neighbors  or  environment.  If,  per¬ 
chance,  they  are  exceedingly  unhappy,  or  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  endure  the  physical  hardships  or  deprivations 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  they  gradually  or  some¬ 
times  quickly  sicken  and  die,  but  always  in  uncom¬ 
plaining  silence. 


The  “Sugar  Bush” 

The  term  “sugar  weather”  means  nothing  unless 
one  belongs  to  the  North  Country.  It  has  to  be  felt 
since  it  is  indescribable.  There  is  a  tang  in  the  air, 
a  smell  of  awakening  earth,  a  sharpness  of  shadows, 
an  inexpressible  something  which  draws  us  to  the 
outdoors,  just  as  it  draws  the  sap  up  the  trees;  and 
a  sharp  chilliness  that  at  nightfall  leads  us  to  the 
fireside  as  speedily  as  it  sends  the  same  sap  below 
ground. 

If  we  follow  the  beckoning  hand  of  the  weather 
we  will  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  a  “sugar  bush." 
There  is  a  fascination  about  one  that  pulls  us  like  a 
lodestone.  Perhaps  it  is  the  clouds  of  wood  smoke 
billowing  up  through  the  trees.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
smell  of  boiling  sap;  perhaps  it  is  the  desire  to 
follow  a  track.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  Springtime 
habit,  like  playing  marbles.  Whatever  it  is.  once  in 
the  grove  the  pungent  odor  of  burning  wood,  the 
fragrance  of  steaming  maple  syrup,  the  woodsy 
smell  of  fresh-cut  logs,  the  mist  rising  from  heaps  of 
damp  leaves,  sun-warmed;  the  crisp,  fresh,  ozone¬ 
laden  air— all  bid  us  stay  a  while. 

A  North  Country  child  who  has  not  spent  a  Spring 
day  in  a  maple  woods  helping  gather  sap,  split 
wood,  keep  fires  and  guard  bubbling,  vaporous  syrup, 
has  not  had  his  rightful  heritage.  No  other  experi¬ 
ence  can  take  the  place  of  the  stored-up  memories  of 
such  a  day.  When  I  was  a  child  an  aunt  with  a 
large  “sugar  bush”  was  one  of  my  cherished  pos¬ 
sessions.  How  my  heart  did  leap  with  joy  when  I 
received  my  annual  Spring  invitation 
to  visit  Aunt  Sarah  ! 

After  a  snug  night  in  a  feather  bed 
on  the  old  four-poster,  onto  which  I 
climbed  by  means  of  a  step-ladder,  the 
fun  would  begin.  Feeling  very  big  and 
important,  I  would  follow  the  men  to 
the  maple  woods,  wedging  a  place  for 
myself  on  the  “stone  boat"  drawn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen.  A  stone  boat  is  a  flat, 
broad,  toboggan-like  vehicle  used  to 
collect  the  sap.  A  man-size  job  it  was, 
working  in  a  sugar  bush,  for  the  fires 
required  the  splitting  of  mountainous 
heaps  of  fuel,  and  the  hoghsheads  of 
sap  were  no  light  load.  I  imagine  I 
was  rather  a  nuisance  skipping  merrily 
from  one  scene  of  action  to  another, 
but  I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  was 
very  helpful  and  necessary  as  I  emp¬ 
tied  buckets  of  sap  into  the  barrels, 
generally  spilling  some,  or  threw  a 
log  on  to  the  fire  —  perhaps  in  the 
wrong  place  and  at  the  wrong  time — 
or  tasted  the  syrup  at  different  stages 
of  the  cooking.  This  last  was  my  most 
beloved  occupation. 

The  boiling  down  was  done  under 
the  open  sky  near  the  edge  of  the 
woods  over  roaring  wood  fires.  Na¬ 
turally  this  was  my  favorite  haunt.  So 
many  interesting  things  happened  there!  The 
chunks  of  fat  salt  pork  suspended  above  the  huge 
iron  cauldron  always  captivated  my  attention.  I 
would  watch  breathlessly  the  foam  roll  up  farther 
and  farther  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  run  over 
the  edges ;  then  it  would  touch  the  salt  pork  and 
down  it  would  go.  With  relief  I  would  turn  and 
watch  the  men  cutting  the  wood  or  unloading  the 
sap.  They  would  add  more  and  more  of  the  sweet 
liquid  to  the  cauldron  and  boil  it  and  boil  it  until  it 
became  a  thick  syrup.  Then  sometimes  late  in 
the  afternoon  it  would  be  ladled  out  into  smaller 
iron  pots  and  carried  to  the  house  to  be  finished 
by  the  women. 

Sometimes  I  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  watch  the 
work  there  in  process.  The  stirring  at  exactly  the 
right  moment  called  for  great  skill  and  experience. 
At  a  certain  stage  it  made  “soft  sugar”  which  the 
women  stored  in  huge  crocks  and  which  could  be 
dipped  out  at  any  time  during  the  year  for  cooking 
purposes.  A  longer  boiling  made  blocks  of  solid, 
almost  black  sugar  which  was  extremely  sweet  and 
delicious.  Dozens  of  these  were  stored  like  bricks 
under  the  stairs  in  a  cupboard.  More  often  than 
not,  though,  I  remained  in  the  woods,  for  I  would 
get  plenty  of  the  sugar  when  I  returned  in  the 
evening  and  such  exciting  things  might  happen  out 
there  with  the  men!  Perhaps  one  of  them  would 
drop  into  the  thick  syrup  a  few  eggs  he  had  smug¬ 
gled  out  of  the  hay  mow.  The  flavor  was  peculiar, 
but  hating  to  miss  out  on  anything,  I  pretended 
great  delight  when  eating  them.  Or  someone  would 
bring  a  bucket  of  snow  from  a  near-by  rock  hole 
and  pour  spoonsful  of  the  sweet,  sticky  syrup  over 
the  surface  of  it.  Then  there  would  be  much  gaiety 


as  we  chewed  on  the  delicious-  hardening  wax. 

Perhaps  I  just  trudged  along  beside  the  patient 
oxen  and  the  slow-moving  stone  boat,  listening  to  the 
squirrels  and  chipmunks  chatter  from  the  trees,  the 
robins  calling  happily  to  each  other,  seeing  the 
flashes  of  vivid  blue  of  the  bluebirds  flying  from  tree 
to  tree,  noticing  the  tree  sparrows  disporting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  brush  along  the  sunny  border.  The 
birds  sweet  singing,  like  the  drip  of  the  sap  into  the 
buckets,  was  to  me  one  of  the  sounds  which  be¬ 
longed  to  a  sugar  woods.  Chickadees,  filled  with 
curiosity,  investigated  everything  very  carefully 
with  their  bright  black  eyes  as  they  swung  on  the 
tips  of  the  pendulous  branches  and  whistled  gaily 
their  whole  repetroire.  And  the  phoebes  from  their 
low  perches  made  swift  death-dealing  sallies  every 
few  seconds  upon  the  insects  attracted  into  the  open 
by  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  boiling  sap. 

And  how  I  loved  to  watch  the  shadows.  The  sun. 
sinking  early  in  that  sugar-making  time,  made  the 
tree  trunks  cast  long  shadows  across  the  ground. 
Longer  and  longer  they  grew.  I  used  to  think  no 
shadows  could  be  so  lovely  in  any  other  woods.  A 
maple  bush  is  open,  free  from  underbrush,  with 
trees  spaced  as  in  a  park.  Their  straight  boles  and 
wide-spreading  branches  cast  purple  shadows  on  the 
snow  patches  and  soft  gray  ones  on  the  brown  leaf 
carpet,  so  sharp  and  clear  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
tangible  and  might  l>e  lifted  from  the  ground. 

Though  the  bird  songs,  the  drifting  smoke,  the 
smells,  the  shadows,  each  contributed  its  lure  to  the 


The  Sugar  Bush  All  Ready  for  Business 

sugar  bush  in  the  daytime,  yet  its  greatest  fascina¬ 
tion  for  me  was  at  night.  The  trees  in  the  moon¬ 
light  were  spectres;  the  flaming  fires  beneath  the 
vat  distorted  the  figures  of  the  laboring  men  into 
giants  at  work  at  their  forges.  Acrid  wood  smoke 
hung  in  a  cloud  above  the  trees,  the  leaping  flames 
cast  fantastic  and  ever-changing  shadows  over  every¬ 
thing.  My  imagination  would  so  frighten  me  that 
I  would  flee  terror  stricken  to  the  kitchen. 

Everyone  knows  that  science  and  modern  invention 
have  taken  much  of  the  poetry  out  of  living.  They 
have  even  entered  the  sugar  bush  to  some  extent, 
and  sanitary,  covered  pails  have  replaced  the  old 
wooden  buckets  and  hollo  wed-out  logs :  and  metal 
spigots  have  displaced  the  hollow  wooden  taps 
whose  whittling  was  the  task  of  the  men  in  the  long 
Winter  evenings.  Evaporating  pans  have  long  since 
relegated  the  great  iron  cauldrons  hung  on  swinging 
cranes  to  the  dump,  and  there  are  mechanical  test¬ 
ers  to  tell  when  the  syrup  has  reached  exactly  the 
desired  consistency  instead  of  its  being  sent  to  the 
house  to  be  finished  over  the  kitchen  stove. 

But  the  trees  still  have  to  be  tapped  by  hand  with 
bit  and  brace  and  the  sap  still  drips  from  the  spig¬ 
ots  fast  or  slow  according  to  the  weather.  Possibly 
some  day  there  will  be  sapping  machines  to  drain 
each  tree  of  its  quota  of  fluid  and  the  whole  sugar 
bush  run  by  a  motor  that  is  started  and  stopped  by 
pressing  a  button  somewhere.  Not  until  then  will 
science  have  taken  all  of  the  poetry  out  of  the  sugar- 
ing-off  season. 

For  in  no  other  place  and  at  no  other  time  has  a 
drink  of  maple  syrup  such  a  flavor,  and  in  no  other 
place  than  the  North  Country  is,  I  think,  such  a  sea¬ 
son  as  this  sugar  weather.  m.  a.  e. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

B.  S.  K.  of  Ney,  Ohio,  wishes  to  know  why  his 
Kieffer  pears  are  worthless  and  suspects  that  the 
trees  were  budded  or  grafted  upon  the  wrong  roots. 
My  own  trees  shoot  up  very  thorny  sprouts  around 
the  bottom  so  evidently  are  budded  upon  thorn 
roots  or  some  thorny  variety.  I  think  the  trouble 
with  our  friend  is  that  he  expects  the  Kieffer  to  be 
an  eating  pear.  The  Kieffer  tree  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  must  be  pruned  annually  cutting  back  top  shoots 
and  removing  all  water  sprouts,  otherwise  it  soon 
becomes  a  wilderness  of  brush  and  pears  are  no 
good.  I  tried  letting  top  shoots  grow  but  it  didn't 
work.  Pears  were  small  and  rusty,  so  again  I  top 
mine  back  each  year.  The  Kieffer  must  not  be 
allowed  to  tree  ripen.  The  pears  are  ready  to  pick 
while  still  very  hard  and  green.  You  may  tell  when 
to  pick  by  lifting  up  a  pear,  if  the  stem  lets  go 
readily  without  a  pull,  the  pears  are  ready  to  pick 
but  never  let  the  tree  ripen.  After  picking,  store  in 
cool,  dry  place  and  they  will  ripen  to  a  rich  yellow 
color  but  use  them  while  still  firm. 

A  Kieffer  pear  is  better  than  no  pear  at  all  for 
eating  but  it  is  not  an  eating  pear  at  all  and  tastes 
poorly  compared  with  a  real  pear  like  Bartlett. 
However  the  Kieffer  is  one  of  the  very  best  canning 
pears,  comparing  favorably  with  ony  other  when 
canned.  That  is  where  friend  B.  S.  K.  falls  down 
probably.  He  allowed  the  pears  to  tree  ripen  and 
tried  to  eat  them  that  way,  when  really  they  are 
canning  pears  and  good  ones,  too.  Prune  heavily. 

pick  fruit  while  it  is  hard  and  green, 
store  in  cool,  dry  place  and  let  ripen 
but  not  get  soft.  Then  can  them  and 
next  Winter  you  will  have  delicious 
canned  pears.  If  you  try  to  sell  them, 
handle  the  same  way  and  sell  just  as 
they  begin  to  turn  yellow  but  are  still 
very  hard  and  tell  your  prospective 
customers  that  they  are  good  canning 
pears. 

M.  L.  of  St.  Michaels,  Md.,  writes 
about  using  manure  on  grapes  and  says 
he  was  under  the  impression  that 
grapes  needed  only  air  and  water  to 
grow  good  crops.  Yes,  I  heard  that 
same  thing  and  proceeded  along  that 
line,  giving  clean  cultivation  but  no 
food  to  the  vines,  and  the  result  was 
not  satisfactory.  My  neighbors  also 
proceeded  along  that  line  and  our 
yields  have  been  constantly  dropping 
until  grapes  no  longer  pay.  But  I  no¬ 
ticed  some  that  did  not  believe  that 
story.  One  man  used  his  manure 
spreader  and  lots  of  lime  besides.  He 
drove  between  the  grape  rows  with 
the  spreader,  going  full  blast  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  generous  doses  of  lime.  An¬ 
other  also  used  the  manure  spreader 
and  both  got  excellent  results.  Others 
made  a  Winter  practice  of  piling  a 
heap  of  manure  around  each  vine,  working  it  in  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  cultivation  and  they  also  got  good  results 
though  not  so  good  as  the  spreader-lime  procedure. 
I  shall  use  sulphate  of  ammonia  now,  not  because 
it  is  better  than  manure,  but  because  there  is  not 
enough  manure  to  go  round.  He  also  asks  whether 
he  could  use  hen  manure  on  grapes.  Hen  manure  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  believe  me  I  wish  I  had  a  few 
tons  of  it.  I  would  give  those  grapevines  generous 
doses.  I  note  that  a  vigorous  vine,  making  strong 
new  shoots  and  having  an  abundance  of  dark  green 
leaves,  bears  by  far  the  largest  bunches  and  fills  the 
baskets;  a  weak  vine,  weak  new  shoots,  not  much 
foliage  and  that  light  green  or  even  yellowish, 
means  small  bunches  and  not  many  of  them,  so 
bring  along  your  manure  for  grapes  and  let  us  for¬ 
get  the  fallacy  that  grapes  flourish  on  air  and  water. 

We  are  in  the  new  year,  fresh  as  a  daisy,  good 
times  actually  peeping  around  the  corner.  The  up¬ 
holstered  poobahs  at  Washington  are  again  tinker¬ 
ing  with  the  prosperity  machine  for  farmers  and 
every  tinker  means  a  tinkle,  or  does  it?  I  always 
like  to  meet  men  who  know  it  all ;  they  are  so  scarce. 
And  I  always  like  to  meet  a  man  who  is  bigger  than 
economic  laws  like  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
for  instance,  but  I  always  do  a  little  wondering  and 
harbor  a  few  doubts. 

Well  we  can’t  live  but  one  day  at  a  time  so  what 
does  it  matter.  The  old  stove  throws  out  a  cheery 
warmth.  Calvin  has  an  electric  corn  popper  and  he 
sure  makes  it  rattle  a  fine  tune,  most  tunes  are  good 
only  to  hear  but  his  tune  even  smells  perfectly 
grand  and  tastes  even  better.  So  let  the  tall  winds 
blow,  let  her  rattle  Calvin,  baby  and  I  will  take  care 
of  the  surplus. 


-  -  -  is-xv 
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A  Strikingly  Beautiful  Book 

1937  FARM  SEED  FACTS— FREE 

Thousands  of  farm  seed  problems  •will  be  solved  this  year — as  in  other  years — 
with  this  big  Dibble  Seed  Guide.  And  1937  presents  real  seed  problems!  The 
seed  crops  were  produced  under  terrific  handicaps — floods,  drought  etc. 
Thousands  of  outstanding  farmers  wait  for  this  Guide  each  year.  They’ve 
learned  to  depend  on  it  for  their  seed  purchases.  Here’s  real  honest  information- 
reliable,  trustworthy.  tested— The  Plain  Truth  About  the  1937  Farm  Seed  Situa¬ 
tion!  Its  yours,  free!  g 

Complete  Details  and  Description  p  Don’t  turn  the  page  till  you  make  a 
of  all  that  is  Newest  and  Best  about  WT.  note  to  send  for  this  Dibble  Catalog! 
JI  I  |j  »  |  pa  DAT  ATAFO  t  Your  name  and  address  on  a  lc  postal 
HLrALrA  m  rUl  AlUfcd  B  will  bring  it — by  return  mail — FREE. 

GRASS  SEEDS  -  OATS  11  lSI.'SI,?1’'*  b“*  “  " 


BARLEY -PEAS -CORN 
SOY  BEANS- CLOVER 
SPRING  WHEAT 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


OOO  “eds  FREE 


T 


jKaule's  Success 
Tomato 

LARCH,  smooth,  heavy. 
Ripens  evenly,  no  ridges  or 
cracks.  Deep,  solid,  luscious 
flesh,  brilliant  red.  I5c-pkt., 
1000  seeds,  FREE  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  if  you 
send  3c  postage. 


Maule'siW'Pansles 

Mammoth  3-in.  flowers,  all  colors  .  ,, _ 

mixed,  many  waved  and  blotched — ■  \MBII ffll  c 
SPECIAL  OFFER— a  full  25c-packet  _ 

(200  seeds)  for  just  10c,  to  get  acquainted.  Use  coupon 
below,  and  send  dime  today! 

With  Maule’s  Seed  Book  of  tested  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  vegetables  and  flowers  we  also 
sei'd  our  famous  Easy-Payment  Plan 
used  by  thousands  for  past  4  years.  Get 

IL.Wil'li^M  all  the  seeds  you  want,  let  your  crops 
help  pay  for  them  this  fall — send  only 
down  payment  with  order,  nothing  more 
till  September.  No  interest.  We  trust  you. 

Take  advantage  of  Tomato  and 
Pansy  Offers,  and  send 
today! 

> >  CUT  OUT  AND'  MAIL  > 

■  “  WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
339  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.( 

■  Enclosed  is . Send  me — ' 

■  [  ]  I5c-pkt.  Maule’s  Success  To¬ 
ll  mato  for  3c  postage. 

BE  ]  25o-pkt.  Maule’s  Pansies  for 
|  lOo. 

I  [  ]  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free,  and  ■ 

famous  Easy-Payment  Plan.  « 

jj  Name .  I 

I  R.D.  or  St .  B 

I  I 

I  P.O.  &  State 


Maule’s 

Easy 
Payment 
Plan 


Strawberries 


52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937-  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  Si.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Crate 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 


PRYOR’S  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to 
name  plants  of  heavier  producing  varie¬ 
ties  practically  assures  bigger  profits. 
Prices  $3.00  per  1000  up.  Big  quantity 
reductions.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Catalog. 
Write  today.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  Box  R,  SALISBURY,  Md. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  -  WILLARDS,  Md. 


PERDUE  CTRAWBERRV 

ssh—  plants  JL 


STATE  TEPTIEirn  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Fair- 
jlAlb  ILKlIrlLU  fax.  Premier,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Big  Joe,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  save  30%  on  your  order.  35  yrs.  of  Honest,  Efficient 
Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20C,  Showed,  Md. 


OF  EASY  GROWING  FLOWERS 

Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  all- 
season  blooming  varieties.  19  kinds; 
everything  from  Asters  to  Zinnias. 
Seed  enough  to  plant  3x15  ft.  bed. 
Big  $1.00  value  for  only  10c  post¬ 
paid.  Also  my  1937  Seed  &  Nursery 
Catalog;  America’s  Largest,  650 
illustrations,  60  in  color;  with  words  of 
famous  song,  “Old  Fashioned  Garden.” 
Send  lOe  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 
CATALOG  FREE.  500,000  customers  save 
money  annually  buying  seeds  and  nursery 
items  from  me,  a  Seed  and  Plant  grower. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

B0X464  ROCKFORD.  ILL.  Established  1870 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July. 4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.e  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  ^  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  AUu  Canada. 
Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
FUFF  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs. 
■  Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph.  Wis. 


Frost-proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  and  ^ 
varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Fulwood  s 
1937  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  special  premium  offers. 
ALL  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before  buy¬ 
ing  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
P.  D.  Fulwood.  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 


urpee'S 

S£EDFCATALOG 


B1 

Every  flower  and  vegetable  worth 
growing.  Many  lower  prices  for  1937. 

W.Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  693  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


EDCC  ccrnc  for  testing — Clovers,  Alsike — Alfalfa 
rK  IX  ol-l  I* o  — Timothy  —  Sweet  Clover — Pasture 
Mixtures  —  and  Soy  Beans.  All  Northwestern  Ohio 
grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination.  High 
quality  seeds,  reasonably  priced  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


Selected  Corn  for  Seed  Screened 

Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Clarage  and  Maryland  Ninety  Day 
Yellow  Dent  Germination  guaranteed  ninety — $2.00 
bushel  here.  CAROLINE  GRAIN  AND  SEED 
COMPANY,  -  GREENSBORO,  Maryland 


SENSATION  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Barley,  Com,  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed.  Write  for  samples  wanted,  catalogue  and 
our  attractive  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


BLUEBERRIES — Hybrids.  The  new  garden  sensation; 
anyone  can  grow  them  as  lawn  clumps,  hedges.  Berries 
very  large  and  clear  blue.  Delicious.  Booklet — 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Bx  K-16,  HANOVER,  MASS. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams — Red  orYellow. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
“true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx  R-73,  ALLEN,  MD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY  BOOK! 


Cur  new  iliusirated  berry  book  contains  a  lull  description  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Also  many  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  It’s  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HA.YKTBR.  33R.08,  Box  103,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Horticulture  Notes 


A  Curious  Plant 

Have  yon  heard  of  the  Amorphophal- 
lus  Rivieri  or  the  Sacred  Lily  of  India? 
Some  people  call  it  Devil’s  Tongue  and 
still  others  have  christened  it  Snake 
Palm. 

On  Memorial  Day,  1934,  a  friend  gave 
me  a  large  round  bulb  which  was  planted 
in  the  garden.  After  a  time  a  thick  stalk 
appeared  above  the  ground.  This  grew 
in  the  course  of  several  weeks  to  a  palm¬ 
like  plant  with  lacy  foliage.  The  stalk 
was  greenish  brown,  mottled  with  pale 
pink.  No  blossom  appeared  on  the  plant 
during  the  Summer  but  the  foliage  was 
most  attractive.  No  stake  was  needed  to 
keep  this  plant  from  bending  and  it  stood 
sturdy  and  tall  during  all  the  Summer 
showers. 

When  frost  nipped  the  Dahlias,  it 
touched  the  foliage  of  the  Snake  Palm, 
too,  and  a  little  later  the  bulb  was  care¬ 
fully  dug  and  stored  in  the  cellar. 

January  came  and  it  was  taken  from 
the  cellar  and  placed  in  a  dish  with  no 
earth  and  no  water.  It  was  set  by  a 
window.  Growth  was  very  slow  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  but  a  single  thick  stalk  had 
begun  to  grow  from  the  center  of  the 
bulb.  When  well  started,  this  stalk  grew 
more  than  an  inch  a  day.  By  March  8 
it  measured  IS  inches  tall  and  soon  I 
saw  the  blossom  swelling.  March  12  it 
sent  out  a  long  tongue  or  spadix,  and 
from  that  time  it  grew  rapidly  until 
March  22  when  it  was  in  full  bloom. 

No  leaves  appeared  on  the  plant  in 
Winter.  There  was  only  the  blossom 
stalk  which  stood  about  40  inchest  tall. 
The  bloom  resembled  a  Calla  lily  in 
form  and  was  of  a  reddish  purple  color. 

A  peculiar  odor  filled  the  living-room 
when  the  blossom  was  in  full  bloom.  I 
have  learned  that  this  is  more  noticeable 
when  the  plant  is  disturbed  or  when  the 
room  is  too  warm.  For  about  10  days 
the  blossom  was  much  admired,  then  it 
faded  and  was  again  stored  in  the  cellar. 

In  late  May  I  again  set  it  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  grew  to  be  about  three  feet  tall 
and  the  leafy  crown  measured  about  the 
same  distance  across.  More  people  were 
astonished  by  its  odd  blossom  the  next 
Winter.  Everyone  is  amazed  by  the  fact 
that  it  blooms  in  the  house  without  earth 
or  water. 

New  plants  come  from  the  shoots  on 
the  parent  bulb.  These  produce  a  palm¬ 
like  growth  each  Summer,  but  have  no 
blossoms  until  they  are  four  years  old. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  had  no  success  in 
starting  the  young  ones,  but  last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  saw  sturdy  plants  of  different 
ages  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  friend 
who  gave  me  my  bulb. 

FLORENCE  ELDREDGE. 

■Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries  on  a  Small 
Scale 

A  few  strawberries  well  taken  care  of 
will  give  a  more  satisfactory  yield  than 
more  not  so  well  cared  for.  Raising 
strawberries  requires  hoeing  and  weeding 
to  keep  them  clean  until  November  and 
then  weed  again  the  next  Spring.  One 
reason  for  keeping  the  weeds  out  is  for 


the  flavor  of  the  berries.  If  there  are 
bitter  or  pungent  weeds  in  with  the 
plants,  the  juice  from  them  gets  on  the 
hands  of  the  pickers  and  then  to  the  ber¬ 
ries. 

Use  old  ground  for  strawberries,  never 
sod,  as  the  grubs  are  worse  in  sod  and 
they  damage  strawberry  plants.  Try  va¬ 
rious  fertilizers  until  you  find  which 
works  best  for  berries  on  your  land.  Some 
use  stable  manure,  some  hen  dressing 
and  others  commercial  fertilizers.  Bone- 
meal  added  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400 
pounds  to  1,000  plants  and  put  on  in 
July  is  beneficial. 

If  you  are  not  sure  which  variety  of 
strawberry  will  do  best  on  your  ground, 
try  a  few  of  several  kinds  until  you  learn. 
Unless  you  have  a  lot  of  time  to  devote  to 
the  work,  300  to  500  plants  are  enough 
to  set  out  the  first  year. 

Make  the  rows  four  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  from  12  to  24  inches  apart,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  variety.  If  your  catalog  states 
that  the  kind  you  want  is  a  heavy  plant 
maker,  set  the  plants  24  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  but  other  kinds  may  be  set 
from  12  to  18  inches  apart. 

Set  the  plants  early  in  May  and  pick 
off  all  blossoms  the  first  season,  and  all 
runners  the  first  few  weeks.  After  plants 
are  well  rooted  in  leave  the  runners  on 
and  place  them  so  that  the  new  plants 
will  be  several  inches  apart.  A  small 
stone  on  the  stem  of  the  runner  will  help 
hold  it  in  place  until  it  is  rooted. 

Mulch  well  in  the  Fall  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  well  frozen,  with  sea  weed, 
meadow  hay,  or  straw,  to  protect  the 
plants  through  the  Winter.  Remove  from 
the  plants  and  leave  between  the  rows 
as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  in 
the  Spring. 

Proper  harvesting  is  as  important  as 
the  raising,  for  you  can  ruin  the  best 
berry  with  rough  handling.  Just  before 
the  berries  begin  to  ripen,  go  over  the  bed 
carefully  every  day,  picking  off  the  rot¬ 
ten  fruit.  This  pays  in  the  end,  for  one 
rotten  berry  will  spoil  the  flavor  of,  and 
eventually  rot  every  berry  it  touches. 

In  20  years  of  experience  we  have 
found  that  the  best  way  to  pick  the  berry 
is  to  take  the  stem  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  about  one-fourth  inch  from  the 
berry  and  give  a  sharp,  quick  bend  which 
will  break  the  stem  without  bruising  the 
fruit.  Never  hold  several  berries  in  the 
hand  at  a  time,  or  throw  them  into  the 
basket. 

Never  let  a  basket  go  out  with  a  spot¬ 
ted  berry  in  it.  Study  your  market.  If 
possible  berries  should  be  sold  and  eaten 
the  day  they  are  picked,  therefore  a  local 
market  is  best.  If  they  have  to  be  shipped 
and  held  over  a  day  or  two,  they  need 
to  be  picked  under  ripe,  and  even  for  a 
local  market  they  should  be  firm,  not 
dead  ripe. 

Bei’ries  keep  better  if  picked  when 
they  begin  to  dry  off,  from  six  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o’clock, 
according  to  the  day  and  locality.  If 
possible  have  pickers  enough  to  go  all 
over  the  bed  and  get  through  before  the 
sun  is  too  hot.  As  soon  as  the  baskets 
are  filled,  put  them  in  a  cool,  well-venti¬ 
lated  place  until  sold.  '  J.  h. 

Massachusetts. 


Snake  Palm,  or  Sacred  Lily  of  India 
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Burpee’s 

SEEDS  OF  3  BEST 

RADISHES  10? 

Reg .  Value  30c 

Burpee’s  White  Icicle,  fin¬ 
est  of  all  long  Radishes. 
Pure  white,  crisp,  tender; 
grows  5  in.  long.  Burpee’s 
Rapid  Red — round,  %  in., 
thin  bright  red  skin,  white 
crisp  flesh.  Burpee's  Spar¬ 
kler — round,  1%  in.,  scar¬ 
let  top,  white  base;  white, 
juicy  flesh,  snappy  flavor. 
3  Pkts.  (1  of  each),  value 
30c,  only  10c  postpaid. 

1  oz.  of  each  25c.  Send  to¬ 
day.  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog 
FREE.  Send  for  your  copy. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

903  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia 


- - nURSERY  STOCH 

I  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants.  Flowering  | 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  1 


I 


Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants.  Flowering  I 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  1 

§NEW  Varieties  of 
■  OUTSTANDING  Merit 

|  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  I 
RASPBERRIES  | 

I  SEND  FOR  CATALOG— Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
I  Experimental  Stations.  I 

*  Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 

I  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

I  Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 
“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  I 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co,  | 


rARFF’C 

,V  F  R  U  ITS  J 

Varieties  Ornamentals 

New  Raspberries  from  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station — Taylor  (very  large  red).  Indian 
Summer  (Everbearing)  &  Sod  us  (large 
purple) ;  Bristol  &  Naples  Blackcaps. 
Boysenberries,  most  delicious  of  all. 
Large  Red  Lake  Currants  and  Poorman 
Gooseberries.  New  Fall  Bearing  Cherry. 
Lodi  and  Red  Rome  Apple,  Stanley  Plum 
andmanv  other  (new  and  standard)  vari¬ 
eties  outstanding  for  Quality  and  Profit. 
Ornamental  Trees  for  lawn  planting— 
Dogwood,  Globe  Locust  and  Jap.  Cher* 
_  ries.  Beautiful  New  Butterfly  Bush. 

Best  of  the  New  Patented  Roses.  Our  new  FREE 
catalog  describes  them  all.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS,  Box  7-A,  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Drincess  Anne,  Maryland 


PEACH  TREES  HO00  SSd“J 
APPLE  TREES  *15  °° 


All  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn, 


9Hite7oday 

Box  29 


Every  Fruit  Grower  and  Home  Owner  should 
have  a  FREE  copy  of  our  big  62- page  Illustrated 
Catalog.  Faithfully  describes  the  Best  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals  for  farm,  suburban  and  city 
plantings,  at  money- saving  prices. 

Serving 
PLANTERS 
For  53  Years 

Berlin,  Maryland 


West  OillNurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions.  Fredonia,  TJrbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


IARDY  Black  and  English  Walnut 
"  Trees,  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  Hy 
brid  Hickories,  Persimmon  and 
others.  Adaptable  to  norther 
itnates.  Send  for  catalog 


H 


J.  F.  JONES 
ept.  R-27 


NURSERIES 
Lancaster,  Pa 


JF  JONES 
NURSERIES 


NUT  TREES  FOR  THE  DOORYARD 

1  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful.  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted-pecans,  English 
walnuts,  blackwalnuts.  hybrid  hickories,  lricans,  pure 
shagbarks.  blight  resistant  Chinese  chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Box  A,  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


H  ARDY  IMPROVED  NUT  TREES— Early  bearing, 
thin  shelled,  black  walnuts  shellbacks,  pecans,  liicans, 
filberts,  prices  reduced.  Price  sheet  free.  Manual  25c. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65C,  Downlnglown,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS— Get  and 
W  early  start  with  your  garden  by  setting  our  hardy 
Plants.  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Pepper, 
Potato  Plants.  Also  Annual  Flower  Plants.  Write  for 
Plant  Catalogue.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO-  Albany.  Oa. 


Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

The  70th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
Columbus,  January  25-27.  The  meetings 
were  held  just  at  the  time  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries  throughout  Ohio  were 
at  their  highest  flood  stage.  The  flood 
cut  the  attendance  but  the  effort  many  of 
the  fruit-growers  made  to  reach  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  tribute  to  the  value  placed  on 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  society.  Some 
men  had  to  detour  many  miles  out  of 
their  way  to  reach  Columbus.  Several 
sections  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  were  not  represented  because  high¬ 
ways  and  railroads  were  either  marooned 
or  in  use  only  for  relief  work. 

President  Howard  Scarff,  owner  of 
large  orchards  and  nurseries,  presided 
over  the  three-day  sessions.  Because  of 
the  heavy  mortality  and  injury  to  or¬ 
chards  following  the  severe  Winter  of 
1935-36,  one  of  the  main  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  was  hardy  stocks.  This  discus¬ 
sion  was  led  by  Wheeler  J.  Welday,  a 
successful  grower  who  has  been  paying 
attention  to  top-working  his  apple  trees 
on  hardy  stocks.  It  was  evident  from  the 
discussion  among  the  growers  relative  to 
this  matter  that  many  of  them  would  be 
interested  in  securing  many  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  adapted  to  being  worked  on 
some  hardy  stock  like  Virginia  Crab, 
Hibernal,  Haas,  or  some  other  proven 
hardy  stock.  There  is  little  of  such  stock 
available  at  the  present  time,  but  the  in¬ 
terest  developing'  in  the  whole  matter  of 
hardy  stocks  all  over  the  eastern  fruit¬ 
growing  sections  suggests  this  will  be  a 
lively  topic  for  some  time. 

Several  Ohio  growers  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  irrigating  large  areas  of  their 
orchards  and  there  was  much  interest  in 
this  subject  when  presented  by  three 
prominent  growers — L.  G.  Dean,  H.  L. 
Mantle  and  C.  E.  Dutton. 

Futher  development  of  mild  sprays  for 
the  successful  control  of  apple  scab  and 
the  production  of  fruit  of  good  finish  was 
another  subject  of  widespread  interest. 
F.  H.  Ballou  of  the  Ohio  Station  was 
one  of  the  first  station  workers  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  of  using  so-called 
“mild  sulphur  sprays”  for  scab  control. 
Recent  work  has  emphasized  the  value  of 
combinations  of  either  dry  or  liquid  lime 
sulphur  with  dusting  sulphur,  a  small 
amount  of  gelatin  being  added  to  the  com¬ 
bination.  The  experimental  work  on 
these  newer  combinations  has  been  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Young. 

Dr.  C.  It.  Cutright,  entomologist,  re¬ 
ported  that  lead  arsenate  remains  the 
most  effective  codling  moth  control.  Some 
of  the  newer  substitutes  were  tried  out 
the  past  season  and  proved  disappointing. 

A  new  topic  of  the  program  this  year 
!  was  that  of  Handling  Bruises  of  Apples. 
C.  W.  Ellenwood  of  the  station  staff 
made  a  preliminary  report  on  some 
studies  on  the  origin  of  handling  bruises. 
The  progress  of  several  hundred  bushels 
of  three  varieties  of  apples  was  traced 
from  tree  to  storage.  By  far  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  bruises  originated  in  the 
grading  operations.  A  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  was  noted  in  the  bruises  caused 
i  by  different  pickers,  most  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  being  due  to  difference  in  dumping 
apples  from  picking  container  into  field 
container.  No  significant  difference  in 
the  amount  of  bruising  was  noted  be¬ 
tween  the  apples  picked  in  bags  and 
those  picked  in  buckets.  The  generous 
use  of  sponge  rubber  was  suggested  as  a 
means  of  preventing  bruises. 

During  a  discussion  on  the  Fruit  In¬ 
dustry  in  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Gourley,  it  was 
emphasized  that  the  recent  census  reports 
show  that  Ohio  has  more  young  apple 
trees  than  any  other  State.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  total  production  will  show 
considerable  increase  within  the  next 
decade.  At  the  present  time  the  State  is 
producing  fewer  apples  than  it  consumes. 

Prof.  Slate  of  the  Geneva  Station  pre¬ 
sented  a  thought  provoking  paper  on 
Small  Fruits  and  Grapes.  While  these 
fruits  are  grown  much  less  extensively 
in  Ohio  than  are  apples,  there  is  growing 
interest  in  them,  particulaly  in  grapes, 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Reports  of  the  delegates  from  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society  to  a  number  of 
similar  meetings  held  in  other  States  were 
a  source  of  many  helpful  hints  to  the 
Ohio  growers  attending  the  sessions. 

Ohio.  c.  w.  E. 


tested  Heavyweight  Oats 


The  market  this  year  is  full  of  light  weight  “dry 
weather”  damaged  oats — don’t  gamble  with  unknown 
sources.  Don’t  buy  “low  yields”  at  bargain  prices! 
Good  seed  oats  are  scarce  this  year.  You  can't  make 
PROFITS  with  poor  or  uncertain  seed.  Don’t  take 
chances!  We  positively  handle  nothing  but  QUALITY 
seed — and  our  prices  are  reasonable. 

HEAVIEST,  MOST  PRODUCTIVE 
AMERICAN  OAT 

Average  Weight  40-42  lbs.  Per  bu. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned — Screened— Graded 

Here's  an  amazing  oat!  Instead  of  30  bushel  yields 
(IT.  S.  average)  our  customers  get  60  to  100  or  more 
bushels.  You'll  he  astounded  at  the  amazing  returns 
of  this  mammoth  oat.  Not  only  BIG  YIELDS  but 
heavier  in  weight  per  bushel.  Write  for  beautiful 
catalog  on  this  and  other  varieties. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Seed  Oats  •  Barley  •  Corn  •  Aflalfa  •  Clover  •  Grass 
Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

FREE  CATALOG,  PRICE  LIST,  SAMPLES,  WRITE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

FIELD  SEEDS  FROM  EARLY  TO  LATE  HYBRID 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Silage,  Corn, 
Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 
Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses. 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture,  all 
from  sources  proved  best. 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  tyiv  4 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 


FARM  CHEMICALS  TO  FERTILIZE  SOILS.  TREAT  SEEDS,  PROTECT  CROPS 
Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  CORN  BREEDING 

Certified  Golden  Cross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn — How  would  you  like  1000  EXTRA  ears  per  acre? 
Our  new  white  tasse  led  strain  actually  produced  that  in  Official  State  tests  on  Lone 
Island.  It  is  more  uniform,  more  productive  and  better  quality.  The  ONLY  Certified 
Golden  Crosc  grown  in  New  York  State.  Write  for  free  Descriptive  Farm 
and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today. 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


SAY—" 1  WANT  NORTHERN 
OHIO  GROWN  CLOVERS" 

and  you  get  the  HARDIEST 
seeds  grown.  Your  farm  will 
thrive  if  you  use  HOYT'S 
SEEDS— ALIVE  SINCE  '95. 

Write  NOW  for  low  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  clean,  pure 
domestic  field  seeds. 

HOYT  SEED  CO. 

Box  27-B  Fostoria,  Ohio 


OLMES’ 


Gahde/t  /2oo& 

(/EDEE«ri 


IT'S  different.  68 
Pages.  230  illus¬ 
trations.  fully  indexed.  Describes 
flowers  and  vegetables  worth  grow¬ 
ing — New  and  all  favorites. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 
BOX  16  -  CANTON.  OHIO 


DREEKS 

1937 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Seut  free  to  any  one  interested 
in  gardening.  Contains  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  best  of  the 
new  flowers  and  vegetables  for 
1937.  More  than  a  catalog,  it  is 
a  complete  guide  to  those  whose 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  are 
a  source  of  pride.  Reasonable 
prices — and  many  special  values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
43  Dreer  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pas 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

-  “Queen  of  the  Market."  Big  Money  Maker. 

Large  Solid  Fruit— Excellent  Canner 

To  introduce  to  you  our  Vigorous  Northern 
Grown  “Pure  Bred"  Garden  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Bulba.  Strawberry  Plants,  Fruits 
and  Nursery  Items  we  will  mail  you  125 
Seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant  E%  Wm  Wm 
i  EVERBEARING  Tomato  Wm  fcf  #■  Wm 
j  and  our  big  1937  Catalog  ■ 

/Moat  Complete  Seed  and  Nursery  Book— 
'180  pages  — 600  pictures.  Bargain  Prices. 
IWrlte  Today.  Send  no  money.  Don't  delay 
Box  220 

Rockford,  Illinois 


CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN 


f  dew  Garden  Gook 


Highest  quality 
fruit  trees,  seeds, 
flowers.  Surprisingly 
low  prices.  Colorfully 
illustrated .  83  years  fair 
dealings.  Write todav! 

ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  58 1  Painesville,  Ohio 

ule’s  Gladiolus 

Finest  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom,  10 
Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a  25c  val¬ 
ue!)  100  Prepaid  for  #1.00 ! — 

Send  dime  or  dollar  today  I 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  free  — 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
vegetable  and  flowers.  New  low 
prices,  also  Easy- Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRV  MAULE 
388  Maulo  Bldg.  Philidalphia,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000  Fruit, 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc. 

'I  in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 


OTA  thing  tor  Garden,  farmand  Lawn./q^'f  . 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  t-jl  ^A 


Think  of  it !  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees.  6  to  10 
Inches  tall — only  $1.  Postpaid. 
Send  today.  Bargain  No.2:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
and  4  year  old  transplanted 
trees,  3  to  10-in.  tall.  10  each 
White  "Spruce.  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine,  Englemann  Spruce.  Douglas 
Fir,  all  50  for  $3.00.  Free  illus.  price 
list,  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  R-2.  Fryeburg.  Me. 


Peter  Henderson’s 
1937  Catalog 

Everything  for  the  Garden  is  all 
that  the  name  implies.  Its  dozens  of 
Color  plates  with  hundreds  of  repro¬ 
duced  photographs  make  it  the  most 
attractive  catalog  we  have  ever  is¬ 
sued.  In  it  you  will  find  all  of  the 
old  favorites  together  with  the  best 
of  the  new  introductions  of  the  year. 
All  of  them  Henderson’s  Tested 
Seeds-Thereisthe  sensational  sweet 
Com  novelty  X100  with  $100.00  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  name  and  the 
American  Woman  Collection  Con¬ 
test  with  $100.00  for  photographs. 
All  of  the  details  are  in  the  catalog. 

This  complete  and  practical  garden 
book  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Send  the  coupon  now. 

Your  free  copy  is  ready 
Send  for  if  now! 

Send  me  your  1937  Catalog  as  advertised- 


so 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  27, 1937 
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Sow  MORRIS  SEEDS  for  Earlier  Crops  Better  Yields 


•HARRIS  SUDS  * 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

For  years  we  have  specialized  in  growing  and  breeding  our 
special  early  strains  of  vegetables.  They  have  proved  outstand¬ 
ing  for  their  remarkable  vigor,  high  yield  and  fine  flavor  not  only 
in  the  North  where  the  seasons  are  short,  but  wherever  grown 

Try  some  of  these  outstanding  varieties: 

“ King  of  the  North ”  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper. 

Nystate  Tomato  (NEW) 

Remarkable  for  the  heavy  yield  and  solid  fruit 

Harris  Ballhead  Cabbage 

The  finest  Danish  type  grown 

Early  Bancross  39-Sweet  Corn 

10  days  earlier  is  this  Golden  Cross  Bantam 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
Vegetables ,  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  highest  quality  Certified 
Field  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  etc.,  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
new  catalog.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today  1 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  27,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Only  lift  ‘■‘‘Kfinifl  of  the  Worth** 

Pepper*.  compllefeFy  cover  £ 

. 1937  catalogue  nowMcuuf 


ALFALFA 

S  Torts  For  Acre ...  3  Cuttings 

Yes.  that’s  what  John  E.  Lux,  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  got  from  20  acres . . .  and  some  other 
men  are  getting  even  more  from  Hoffman’s 
Extra  Quality  Alfalfa  seed.  Good  seed  like 
thisisscarce  this  year.  You  can  depend  upon 
this  seed.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  too. 
WRITE  TODAY ...  Get  Free  Copy  New 
1937  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Clovers,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  222,  Lantfisvilie,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Clovets,  Alfalfa,  Aisike, 

Timothy,  Sweet  Clover, 

Soy  Beans,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn 

This  year  choose  your  seeds  with  extra  care 
and  raise  bumper  crops.  Sow  field  seeds 
you  can  depend  on — and  buy  them  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Seeds  grown  in  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  OHIO,  the  heart  of  America’s 
best  producing  section.  Our  location  gives  us 
the  pick  of  the  crop,  which  means  hardy 
strains,  highest  quality,  famous  for  high  yields. 
Seeds  especially  recleaned  to  remove  noxious 
weeds.  Our  direct  buying  from  the  grower 
saves  you  middleman’s  profits  and  handling 
charges.  Write  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FACLiY  SEED  CO.,  Box  554,  Archbold,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


Send  for  free,  illustrated  Berry 
Bock.  It  describes  17  popular 
varieties  including  Catskill  —  a 
fine  new  variety.  All  plants  grown 
on  our  farm.  Guaranteed  true- 
to-name  and  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition.  Hy  low  prices  will 
surprise  you.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS 
Box  R  .J ester ville,  Md. 


FANCY  GLADIOLUS  'to  1  “I > /a !vr e k!  1 

1937  List  Free. 

GLADMAVE  Ni  GARDENS  -  •  FRANKLIN,  N.  H 

_  Beady  for  your  call,  it  is  free 
/  O  T  O  l  O  g  and  features  choice  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Small  Fruits,  etc,  with  GIFTS  for  early 

ciders.  Address  GREEN’S  NURSERY,  COMPANY 
Rochester,  or  Clifton,  New  York 


EXTRA 

Value  in 


S&Efe  Harrows 


Every  Clark  “Cutaway”  disk  harrow  gives  you 
extra  value  for  your  money.  Look  at  the  EXTRA 
value  in  this  reversible  single  action  harrow. 
EXTRA  light  draft.  EXTRA  long  life,  no 
tongue  truck  or  weight  box  needed — Xo  extras 
to  buy.  Disks  (cut-out  or  solid)  of  cutlery 
steel,  forged  sharp  and  guaranteed  for  3  years, 
against  breaking  and  cracking.  For  EXTRA 
good  seed  beds.  EXTRA  value  for  your  money, 
see  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  line  of  tillage  im¬ 
plements  for  tractors  and  horses  before  you 
buy.  Coupon  makes  this  possible  by  bringing 
you  complete  catalog  and  book.  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage.”  Send  coupon  now  for  free  books. 
-  COUPON  —  - 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
42  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Send  me  FREE  books. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


TEND  FCC  TREE  CATALOG 


mcintosh 

Described  fully  in  our  1937 
fruit  growers’  catalog  is  the 
sensation  of  ’37.  All  Ma¬ 
loney  Healthy,  Hardy.  Up¬ 
land  grown  stock  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  new  free 
catalog.  We  have  kept  up 
A  Solid  Red  Mac  our  plantings  and  are  able 
to  deliver  the  same  kind  of 
quality  stock  that  has  built  us  such  a  splendid 
reputation  during  the  past  53  years.  Send  for  your 
catalog.  Read  about  this  season’s  special  values 
and  order  early. 

See  Our  Rose  and  Shrub  Values. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Main  St„  bansville, X.Y. 


anle’sBe^ts  -2oz.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
Early  Egyptian— enough  for  100-ft. 
row  of  each — to  get  acquainted.  Send 
_  dime  today!  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free. 

v,  in.  Henry  Maule,  329  Maule  Bldg.,Phila.,Pa. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


AA  QUALITY  Strawberry  Plants 

(Wholesale; 

5  million  Premier,  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill.  Big  .Toe, 
Chesapeake,  Gem  and  Mastodon  E.  B.,  all  plants  State 
inspected,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  write  for  free  copy. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  Pittsville,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SSftS 

Big  Joe  80c  per  100:  $4.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $17.50. 
Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing  $1.00  per  100;  $6.00  per 
1000.  Catalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  R  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Indian  Summer.  Sodus,  Newburg,  Latham,  Chief 
June,  etc.  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Grapes.  Fruit. 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  lloosick  Falls,  N.Y 


EARLY  GRAND  ONION — remarkable  new  variety  de¬ 
veloped  by  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station.  Very 
early,  excellent  yielder,  mild  and  pleasing  flavor.  Cus¬ 
tomers  demand  “that,  sweet  onion.”  Seed  $2.75  lb.  post¬ 
paid  C.  E.  LOCK E  MESiLLA,  New  Mexico,  U.  S.  A, 


NEW  "GOLDEN*"  and  Extra  Early  “WARBA”  Seed 
Potatoes.  CUYLEK  RICH  •  Newport,  Me. 


1937  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Gladiolus,  Dahlias.  New  Phlox.  Lilies.  Cannas.  etc. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


Schroer’s  Better  Plants  all  kinds  of  Vegetable 

Plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS  .  Valdosta,  Ga. 


Garden  and  Farm 


Garden  Spot  Notes 

We  have  enjoyed  a  mild  Winter  so 
far.  In  spite  of  all  the  rainy,  cloudy 
weather  we  have  had,  February  2  was 
clear  and  sunny,  so  of  course  the  ground¬ 
hog  saw  its  shadow  and  went  back  into 
its  hole.  The  children  are  still  hopefully 
looking  for  snow  enough  to  go  coasting 
with  their  new  sled. 

The  wheat  fields  look  thriving.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tobacco  crop  has  been 
stripped  and  sized  and  much  of  it  has 
been  sold  at  13  and  5,  with  some  farmers 
getting  as  high  as  15  and  5.  Farmers 
are  holding  their  crop  for  higher  prices. 
The  tobacco  crop  was  better  than  for 
several  years  past. 

Raising  tomatoes  for  the  cannery  has 
gone  over  big  in  this  county.  About  1,500 
acres  were  planted  in  1936.  Lancaster 
County  soil  seems  to  be  ideal  for  toma¬ 
toes,  producing  a  heavy  yield  of  colorful, 
quality  fruit.  The  growing  of  the  crop 
is  the  least  of  the  tomato  farmer’s  trou¬ 
ble.  The  harvesting  is  the  problem  in 
this  section.  When  every  farmer  is  rais¬ 
ing  tomatoes  or  tobacco  (and  sometimes 
both),  which  are  harvested  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  entirely  too  much  work  for 
farmers  who  have  been  used  to  doing 
their  own  work  or  by  helping  “back  and 
forth”  at  haying,  thrashing,  silo  filling, 
etc.  It  is  more  of  a  problem  because 
of  compulsory  education  many  boys  who 
would  and  could  pick  over  the  peak  of  the 
season  must  be  in  school  at  that  time. 
Likely  itinerant  labors  will  learn  to  drift 
in  over  tomato-picking.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  if  the  acreage  is  doubled 
this  Summer  as  is  rumored. 

During  the  week  of  January  19-23,  all 
roads  led  to  Harrisburg.  It  still  is  after 
20  years  an  exhibition  by  farmers  and 
for  farmers,  free  from  the  concessions 
that  are  gradually  making  street  carni¬ 
vals  out  of  our  community  farm  days. 
The  children,  although  tired,  enjoyed  the 
day  hugely.  But  to  do  full  credit  to  ex¬ 
hibits  in  a  building  covering  10%  acres, 
takes  more  than  one  day.  The  commercial 
exhibits  of  things  interesting  and  needed 
by  farmers  drew  the  crowds  as  well  as 
the  displays  shown  by  the  different  State 
departments  and  institutions.  The  cloth¬ 
ing,  rugs,  canned  goods  and  baked  things 
were  inspiring,  indeed,  to  the  mothers 
whose  home  is  their  business  and  the 
kitchen  their  laboratory.  The  electrical 
kitchen  as  well  as  a  “kitchen  made-over” 
display  drew  crowds.  The  booth  lined 
with  the  faces  of  past  numbers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  looked  friendly. 

Besides  the  exhibits  of  farm  crops,  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry,  a  lot  of  help  can  be 
had  from  the  agricultural  meetings  and 
demonstrations  held  during  the  week.  It 
was  especially  interesting  to  stand  back 
and  watch  a  crowd  of  thousands ;  every¬ 
body  orderly  and  interested.  All  doors 
were  marked  “enter”  or  “out”.  Parking 
was  done  systematically.  There  was  no 
confusion  or  fuss,  no  fakers  or  hoodlums. 
It  was  a  crowd  of  farmers  who  live  and 
believe  in  letting  others  live.  They  were 
a  crowd  that  came  anxious  to  learn  and 


take  back  new  ideas  and  new  inspiration 
to  their  peaceful  homes  and  friendly 
acres.  r.  c. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


The  1937  R.  N.-Y.  Tour— 
the  Eighth  Trip 

To  those  of  our  friends  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  make  their  vacation  plans  we  give 
this  brief  notice  that  we  are  again  going 
to  Alaska.  We  will  stop  at  Glacier  Park, 
go  on  to  Seattle,  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Juneau,  Skagway  and  Lake  Bennett; 
then  back  to  Seattle.  We  will  visit  Jas¬ 
per  Park,  probably  spending  a  night  there 
and  so  on  home.  The  date  and  details 
will  be  given  later  but  this  is  advance 
notice  that  we  are  again  going  to  Alaska 
in  response  to  the  requests  of  many  of 
°ur  friends.  The  time  will  probably  be 
July  20>  returning  about  August  15.  This 
will  enable  you  to  at  least  reserve  the 
time  and  start  your  plans.  We  want  a 
nice  big  crowd  so  talk  Alaska  and  plan 
Alaska  and  get  your  friends  to  make  up 
a  party  with  you.  A  good  time  is  prom¬ 
ised.  It  is,  as  usual,  an  all-expense  trip 
—as  we  take  care  of  all  the  details  for 
sightseeing,  meals,  etc.  You  can  almost 
leave  your  pocketbook  home.  Our  eighth 
trip  should  be  our  best  and  I  am  sure  it 
wi]l.  M.  G.  Keyes,  Tour  Director. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Fakm  Bureau. — The  Parson  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  the  other  day.  Everything  about 
the  meeting  was  good.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  held  in  a  big  church  where  there 
was  plenty  of  parking  space  without  any 
charge.  Quite  different  from  the  meeting 
in  a  city.  Then  unlike  a  hotel  you  did 
not  have  to  pay  a  checking  fee,  and  at  the 
most  excellent  dinner  served  by  the  ladies 
of  the  church  for  60  cents  you  were  not 
expected  to  leave  a  tip  for  the  waiters.  A 
church  dinner  differs  from  a  hotel  dinner 
in  that  you  have  hot  food  and  you  get 
some  gravy.  The  Parson  often  wonders 
what  becomes  of  all  the  gravy  stock  in  a 
hotel.  There  were  between  three  and 
four  hundred  at  this  meeting  and  every¬ 
one  was  more  than  pleased  with  the 
whole  set  up. 

Electricity  on  tiie  Farm.  —  There 
was  a  fine  talk  from  a  man  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  You  know  the  Parson  came  from 
Vermont  and  he  was  glad  he  was  so  good. 
He  told  how  the  farmers  up  there  at  last 
went  to  the  electric  companies  and  asked 
them  whether  they  were  going  to  furnish 
the  country  districts  with  electricity  or 
should  the  farmers  do  it  themselves.  The 
companies  decided  they  wanted  to  do  it 
and  they  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the 
yield  to  the  company  should  be  $18  per 
month  a  mile  of  extension.  So  the  farm¬ 
ers  along  that  extension  figured  out  about 
what  they  intended  to  use  the  juice  for 
and  a  company  man  told  them  about 
what  that  would  come  to,  so  they  signed 
up  for  that  amount  at  least.  This  does 
look  like  a  fair  plan  to  the  Parson. 

There  is  a  move  now  in  this  State  to 
get  the  companies  to  have  some  uniform 
plan  of  extension  as  now  there  are  20 
different  plans  of  extension  service ;  there 
being  in  some  cases  six  different  plans  in 
the  same  town. 

Another  Job. — Did  you  know  the  Par¬ 
son  had  another  job  now — further  calcu¬ 
lated  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief?  Well, 
he  has.  He  is  now  Chaplain  of  the 
State  Senate  at  Hartford.  He  gets  an 
allowance  of  three  cents  a  mile  each  way 
for  travel  and  some  salary  besides.  He 
does  not  know  yet  just  how  much.  He 
has  to  go  up  some  three  or  four  times  a 
week  until  June  9,  when  by  statute  the 
Legislature  must  adjourn.  He  has  to  get 
there  about  11 :15  and  can  leave  around 
noon  of  he  wants  to.  This  comes  pretty 
near  taking  up  a  whole  day.  Later  on  he 
will  probably  stay  around  most  of  the 
afternoons  and  attend  hearings  on  import¬ 
ant  bills,  such  as  the  Child  Labor  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill,  the  State  Jail  Farm  Bill,  and 
others. 

These  legislative  prayers  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  very  perfunctory  and  none 
paying  any  especial  attention  to  them. 
When  the  Parson  was  a  member  of  the 
house  some  10  years  ago,  a  large  part  of 
the  members  seemed  to  purposely  stay 
outside  till  the  opening  prayer  was  over. 
By  trying  to  connect  the  thought  of  the 
prayer  with  what  is  most  likely  to  be  in 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  that  day,  and 
by  centering  on  just  one  petition,  the 
Parson  hopes  to  make  the  proceeding  very 
real  and  not  a  mere-carrying-out-the-law. 
In  this  he  follows  somewhat  the  plan  and 


beautiful  style  of  the  collects  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

No  Service. — Here  it  is  Sunday  night, 
the  last  day  of  January.  There  is  a  bad 
storm  on,  rain,  and  we  phoned  around 
and  called  off  an  evening  service  we  were 
to  have.  We  had  a  fine  time  at  this 
morning’s  service  way  down  in  the  far 
country  church.  We  begin  the  service 
at  noon  which  seems  to  be  a  fine  hour; 
farm  folks  don’t  have  to  break  their 
necks  to  get  there.  After  the  service  to¬ 
day  we  had  an  egg  fry  with  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  and  cake  and  coffee  and  bread  and 
some  fried  shoulder.  Again  this  year  we 
have  put  the  beef  for  corning  in  the 
same  pickle  that  the  hams  and  bacons 
were  cured  in  and  it  does  the  work  well. 
We  have  two  hind-quarters  of  beef  in  cold 
storage  in  Hartford  now,  but  the  Parson 
will  get  one  of  them  out  soon.  Do  you 
know  it  hasn’t  been  cold  enough  in  Con¬ 
necticut  to  have  but  one  day  of  skating 
this  Winter?  You  could  be  doing  your 
Spring  plowing  today.  The  boys  have 
been  doing  quite  a  job  on  the  eaves 
spouts  lately — getting  the  stuff  from  a 
mail-order  house  and  also  some  painting 
on  the  buildings — it  seems  to  be  a  perfect 
time  to  paint. 

One  man  said  yesterday  that  his  eggs 
averaged  a  return  of  20  cents  a  dozen. 
The  consuming  public  might  well  turn 
its  digestive  attention  to  eggs.  Did  the 
Parson  and  the  boys  ever  do  a  better  deed 
than  when  they  fixed  up  a  wood  saw  for 
a  man  down  country?  What  a  saw  it 
was — so  worn  and  dull  that  when  they 
pushed  the  wood  against  it  the  sparks  and 
fire  flew  in  all  directions.  Then,  too,  the 
base  was  all  rotted  off  and  it  had  to  go 
to  a  garage  to  get  the  saw  nut  off  which 
probably  hadn’t  been  turned  for  50  years. 

There  is  certainly  no  end  to  the  little 
things  that  a  minister,  especially  a  farm¬ 
er-minister,  can  do  for  his  people.  The 
other  day  the  Parson  was  calling  at  a 
place  where  they  had  butchered  a  pig. 
They  had  hoped  to  put  down  a  lot  for 
bacon  and  hams  and  smoking,  but  it  is 
really  quite  a  job  to  get  the  materials 
and  boil  and  cool  the  water  and  all,  and 
these  people  have  so  much  to  do  all  the 
time  and  the  weather  had  been  quite 
warm  and  they  were  worried  about  that 
meat.  But  the  Parson  happened  along 
just  in  time  and  took  a  lot  of  that  pig 
right  home  with  him  and  put  it  right  in 
the  bacon  pickle  from  which  only  that 
day  he  took  out  the  last  of  his  own.  We 
took  a  piece  of  corn  beef  out  of  that  same 
pickle  the  other  day  and  was  it  good! 
There  is  another  piece — this  is  February 
3 — down  boiling  on  the  kitchen  stove  now 
and  on  the  way  home  from  the  Hartford 
Legislature  the  Parson  bought  a  good  lot 
of  cabbage.  Many  a  divorce  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  bride  had  known  how 
to  cook  and  serve  an  old-fashioned  conr- 
beef  New  England  boiled  dish.  You  know 
Sandy  came  back  to  the  minister  after 
he  had  been  married  three  years  and  was 
asked  how  he  had  got  along.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “the  first  year  my  woman  listened 
to  me.  The  second  year  I  listened  to 
her,  and  the  third  year  the  neighbors  lis¬ 
tened  to  both  of  us.” 


FRRRIERS  HEEDED  1 
...SO  FOR 


For  1937,  Ford  brings  new  economy  to  the  farmer  with 
an  entirely  new  60-horsepower  V-8  .  .  .  the  thriftiest 
engine  Ford  has  ever  built  for  light  farm  hauling. 
And  improvements  in  the  85-horsepower  V-8  make  it 
more  economical  than  many  engines  of  fewer  cylinders 
and  lower  power.  With  these  two  engines,  Ford  offers  a 
full  line  of  optional  equipment  to  apply  power  with 
greatest  economy  and  to  meet  individual  load  require¬ 
ments.  Many  combinations  are  available,  one  of  which 
will  do  your  job  at  lowest  cost. 

Many  new  features  have  been  added  to  reduce  oper¬ 
ating  cost,  improve  appearance  and  increase  safety  and 
long  life.  These  advancements,  with  Ford’s  many  famous 
tried-and-tested  safety  and  reliability  features,  make  the 
New  1937  Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars  the 
greatest  values  in  Ford  history. 

See  for  yourself  what  Ford  has  done  to  cut  farm  haul¬ 
ing  costs.  Ask  your  Ford  dealer  for  an  “on-the-job”  test 
under  your  own  operating  conditions  and 
get  the  facts  about  Ford’s  new  economy. 

•  Convenient,  economical  terms  through  the  Authorized 
Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company 
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You  get  more  hay  by  planting  Extra  Quality 
Clover  Seed.  Itcostsso  little  more. ..and  the 
extra  yield  more  than  pays  for  the  difference. 

Good  Clover  Seed  is  scarce  this  year.  Get 
Hoffman’s  Extra  Quality  Clover  Seed  NOW. 
It  is  the  cleanest,  soundest  seed  money  can 
buy!  Careful  buyers  order  Hoffman’s  Clover 
Seeds  year  after  year. 

WRITE  T  O  O  AY. .  .  Get  Free  Copy  New 
1937  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  221, Landisville, Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  57-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’,  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys  ’  Booh  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  CIterry  St.,  Dansvitle,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


1 

I  titled  plants  are  famous  for  high  Quality,  low 
■  ■  cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com- 
U  plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  Box  110,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Makes  $1 00  °°  a  Week 


OWNS 
BIG  HOME 
TWO  CARS 
INVESTMENTS 
BOUGHT  OUT 
OF  PROFITS 

(Address  on  Request) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Royall  are  making 
Big  Money  with  LOYD’S.  Last  month 
Royall  earned  over  $500.00.  He  says  the 
low  prices  attract  customers  and  they  boost 
LOYD’S  Quality. 

YOU  TOO  CAN  DO 
BETTER  WITH  LOYD'S 

You  too  can  earn  $50.00  a  week  or  more 
supplying  LOYD’S  Better  Quality  Guar¬ 
anteed  Motor  Oils,  Auto,  Heme  and  Farm 
Products  to  farmers,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Credit  backing  and  Zone  Manager  positions 
for  producers.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


LOYD'S  of  America,  Dept.  B  Camden,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  Send  details  of  LOYD’S  Profit 
Plan. 


Name . 

Address 


City 


State.. 


February  27, 1937 


Vegetable  Variety  Trials  in  Pennsylvania  in  1936 


The  Division  of  Vegetable  Gardening 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  conducts  variety  trials  of 
several  vegetables  each  year.  The  results 
of  these  trials  are  published  yearly  in 
mimeographed  form.  Inasmuch  as  the 
limited  number  of  copies  of  this  report 
does  not  permit  of  wide  circulation  among 
home  gardeners,  a  brief  report  on  the  va¬ 
rieties  useful  for  home  gardeners  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  are  now  search¬ 
ing  through  the  seed  catalogs  and  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  best  varieties  are  to 
include  in  their  1937  garden. 

Tomatoes 

The  choice  of  a  good  tomato  variety  to 
suit  home  garden  or  market  garden  re¬ 
quirements  is  becoming  loss  of  a  problem 
than  formerly,  thanks  to  the  continued 
efforts  of  plant  breeders  to  improve  this 
favorite  ffruit.  The  greatest  problem 
still  not  entirely  solved,  is  the  production 
of  a  good  early  variety.  The  variety 
Earliana  continues  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
seed  catalogs  but  also  continues  to  be  a 
rather  second-rate  variety  in  other  re¬ 
spects  than  earliness,  which  after  all  con¬ 
cerns  home  gardeners  relatively  little. 
Generally  they  can  do  well  to  leave 
Earliana  out  of  their  garden,  but  there 
has  been  some  improvement  made  in 


gorden  use.  Although  Mar  globe  seed 
from  several  different  sources  was  sown 
in  the  1936  trials,  there  was  a  remark¬ 
able  similarity  among  all  these  strains 
and  gardeners  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  get  good  seed  of  this  variety  from 
practically  any  good  seed  house. 

Another  new  variety  of  note  is  the 
Rutgers,  introduced  by  Prof.  L.  G.  Sher- 
merhorn  of  the  N.  .J.  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment.  Station.  This  variety  produced  a 
good  yield  of  high  quality  fruit  with  good 
color  throughout,  as  the  originator  claims 
for  it.  Its  qhief  disadvantage  is  that  it 
is  very  late ;  it  is  more  promising  as  a 
canning  or  juice  tomato.  (Tomato  Va¬ 
riety  and  Strain  Trials.  W.  B.  Mack,  G. 
J.  Stout,  and  F.  IV.  Haller.  Pennsylvania 
Ag.  Exp.  Sta.  Journal  Series  Paper  No. 
756.  1937.) 

Sweet  Cory 

As  is  the  case  with  tomatoes,  gardeners 
are  continually  looking  for  earlier  varie¬ 
ties  of  good  quality  sweet  corn.  In  the 
1936  trials,  many  varieties  were  har¬ 
vested  (first  picking  made)  73  days  after 
planting.  Among  noteworthy  varieties  of 
this  group  were  the  new  hybrid  varieties 
known  as  Marcross  6,  Spancross  2,  and 
Spanish  Gold  Top  Cross.  All  of  these 
produced  a  good  crop  of  good-sized  ears  of 


riety  possessing  very  strong  uniform 
husks  which  tend  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  damage  done  by  the  corn  ear-worm. 
Unfortunately,  Iloney  June  possesses  edi¬ 
ble  quality  but  very  little  better  than  that 
of  Country  Gentleman  or  Stowell's  Ever¬ 
green  and  it  is  likely  to  have  very  limited 
use  for  that  reason.  A  variety  known  as 
Redgreen,  from  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  is  deserving  of 
mention  here  because  it  lias  unusually 
good  quality  for  a  late  sweet  corn  and  in 
addition  to  this,  it  produced  a  good  yield 
of  large  ears.  (Sweet  Corn  Varieties  and 
Strain  Trials,  1936.  W.  B.  Mack,  G.  J. 
Stout  and  F.  IV.  Haller.  Pa.  Ag.  Exp. 
Sta.  Journal  Series  Paper  No.  753, 
1937.) 

Peas 

The  accomplishments  of  the  plant 
breeders  in  the  production  of  new  pea  va¬ 
rieties  have  not  been  so  spectacular  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  new  hybrid  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  but  progress  has  been  made. 
However,  in  the  trials  at  Penn  State, 
many  of  the  old  stand-by  varieties  are 
still  among  the  best  and  are  still  to  be 
recommended.  As  is  true  with  sweet  corn 
and  tomatoes,  good  yields  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  early  varie¬ 
ties.  The  earliest  variety  which  showed 


Hoic  a  Poicerful  Tractor  Plow  Turns  Under  the  Btishes 


strains  of  this  variety  in  the  last  few 
years;  seed  from  two  sources  produced 
fruits  much  better  than  average  in  shape 
and  regularity,  and  one  of  these  strains, 
a  certified  one,  produced  a  heavy  yield  of 
fruits. 

A  close  second  to  Earliana  so  far  as 
earliness  wras  concerned  was  the  variety 
called  Penn  State,  which  was  introduced 
three  years  ago  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Myers,  plant 
breeder  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
This  variety  produced  a  crop  of  which 
95  per  cent  of  the  fruits  were  regular  in 
form.  Although  recommended  for  early 
planting  only,  the  total  yields  and  the 
yields  during  the  later  part  of  the  season 
compared  very  favorably  with  those  from 
any  other  varieties  in  these  trials.  Penn 
State  is  peculiar  in  that  the  plants  are 
“determinate’  ’in  habit ;  that  is,  the  vines 
do  not  continue  to  grow  in  length  indefi¬ 
nitely,  a  fully  grown  vine  being  only  a 
little  over  two  feet  in  diameter.  For  this 
l-eason,  the  plants  may  be  set  much  closer 
together  than  is  possible  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties. 

Among  the  group  of  midseason  varie¬ 
ties  Avhich  are  relatively  new  and  show 
promise  are  the  Nystate,  a  new  variety 
from  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva ;  the  Glove], 
which  produces  a  purple  colored  fruit  for 
markets  which  pi’efer  this  type ;  and 
Grothen’s  Red  Globe,  a  wilt-resistant  va¬ 
riety  somewhat  similar  to  the  variety 
Break  o’  Day,  which  has  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time.  The  Grothen’s 
Red  Globe  is  mainly  important  as  a  ship¬ 
ping  tomato.  However,  Marglobe  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  the  center  of  the  state  as  a 
midseason  variety  and  it  1'equires  a  very 
good  variety  indeed  to  surpass  it  for  home 


yellow  corn  and  had  fair  quality.  An¬ 
other  variety,  Golden  Sunshine  was  lower 
in  yield  and  the  ears  were  shorter,  but  the 
quality  was  considerably  better. 

The  “second  early”  yellow  varieties 
were  only  about  four  days  later  than 
those  listed  above  and  were  equal  to  those 
in  most  respects,  and  were  superior  in 
quality.  This  group  included  Marcross 
39,  Spanci’oss  39,  Spancross  P-39,  and 
IVhipcross  6.2.  It  also  included  a  white 
variety,  Peaidci’oss,  introduced  by  the 
Comiecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Public  preference  is  generally 
for  a  yellow  sweet  corn  but  Pearlcross 
was  one  of  the  highest  quality  varieties 
ever  tried  and,  although  the  ears  were  of 
only  moderate  size,  there  were  140  ears 
on  100  stalks.  Unfortunately,  this  va¬ 
riety  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  seed 
catalogs  received  to  date,  and  if  it  has 
not  yet  been  released,  gardeners  still  have 
something  good  to  anticipate. 

The  group  of  midseason  yellow  varie- 
ties  included  the  increasingly  popular  va¬ 
riety  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  which  though 
nearly  three  weeks  later  than  some  of  the 
earliest  varieties,  requiring  90  days  from 
planting  to  first  harvest,  is  so  outstand¬ 
ing  in  market  quality,  producing  a  good 
yield  of  large  uniform  ears,  that  it  holds 
a  prominent  place  in  the  variety  list. 
The  edible  quality  is  very  good  and  this 
variety  deserves  a  trial  wherever  a  sweet 
corn  of  this  -length  season  is  needed.  It 
is  very  good  for  market,  commercial  can¬ 
ning,  home  garden,  or  home  canning. 

Late  white  varieties  of  note  included 
Aunt  Mary’s,  a  moderately  large-eared 
variety  and  one  of  the  highest  in  quality 
of  any  of  the  late  varieties;  and  Honey 
June,  a  very  late  and  very  large-eared  va- 


these  qualities  to  a  reasonable  extent  was 
World's  Record,  or  Recordah,  as  some 
seedsmen  call  it.  This  variety  was  har¬ 
vested  53  days  after  planting.  However, 
this  was  only  three  days  earlier  than  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Laxtoxi  group  (Thomas 
Laxton,  Laxtonian,  Laxton’s  Progress, 
Hundredfold)  which  yield  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  and  are  of  excellent  quality,  so  there 
is  probably  little  reason  for  a  home  gar¬ 
dener  to  use  World’s  Record  simply  to 
gain  three  days  in  earliness.  This  three- 
day  advantage  is  worth  considering  by 
market  gardeners  who  are  supplying  a 
market  where  earliness  is  important. 

In  recent  introductions  of  midseason 
varieties  are  Senator  and  the  so-called 
Stride  group  which  includes  the  varieties 
Giant  Stride,  Midseason,  New  Wonder 
and  Stridah,  all  of  which  gave  good  yields 
of  peas  of  excellent  quality.  All  of  these 
required  over  70  days  from  planting  till 
harvest  but  they  can  be  used  to  very  good 
advantage  in  furnishing  a  succession  of 
edible  peas  by  planting  along  with  an 
earlier  variety  when  it  is  desirable  to 
make  only  one  planting  in  the  Spring. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  home  gardeners 
in  Pennsylvania  should  plant  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  peas  such  as  Dwarf  Alderman, 
Stratagem,  and  Dwai’f  Telephone.  These 
late  varieties  required  so  long  to  l-each 
edible  condition  that  the  yield  was  very 
much  reduced  by  high  temperatures  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  Juue.  In  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  country,  these  varieties  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  They  are  old 
standard  varieties  and  produce  peas  of 
excellent  quality.  (Pea  Variety  Trials, 
1936.  W.  B.  Mack  and  F.  W.  Haller.  Pa. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Journal  Series  Paper  No. 
737.  1930.)  G.  J,  stout. 
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Big  SPRAYER 

Catalag-JZofir/tee 


and  styles  —  to 
5  to  TO  gallons 


No  other  sprayer  ever  built  has 
the  marvelous  features  of  the 
new  Friend  Sprayer  Line! 

Our  new  catalog  —  36  page3 
in  colors  —  124  illustrations  — 
tells  all  about  the  27  different  sizes 
exactly  fit  your  needs  or  your  purse, 
per  minute!  400  to  1000  pounds  pressure. 

Learn  about  the  12  big  reasons  why  Friend  Sprayers 
are  preferred  —  fewest  moving  or  wearing  parts  — 
easiest  adjustments — fewest  places  to  oil  and  grease,  etc. 

Catalog  gives  distinctive  features  —  tells  why  14,000 
FRIEND  users  are  completely  satisfied.  It  will  solve 
YOUR  Spray  Problems  as  well.  Your  reauest,  on  a 
penny  postal,  will  bring  your  copy. 


FRIEND 


Manufacturing  Co. 

40  EAST  AVENUE, 
GASPORT  -  NEW  YORK 


Potato 

Planter 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  ( if  desired) ,  covers  up,  marks  nest  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  Quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Doesnot  injureseed.  Haslonglife,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  anti  season.  In  stock  near  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  Now. 

Write 
for 

Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y. 


Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  year 


for  $134  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse 


Planet  Jr.  Factor 


Here's  a  hand-operated  tractor  that's 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all. 
Plows,  harrows,  plants,  cultivates  or 
mows— easier  and  cheaper.  Also  belt 
Jobs.  Built  for  years  of  trouble  -free 
service.  Costs  only  oc 
an  hour  to  operate. 

Engineered  to  work 
all  day,  every  day 
through  dust  and 
heat.  Perfect  balance, 
patented  steering  and 
with  convenient  con¬ 
trol.  With  or  with 
out  rubber  tires. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

3461  N.5thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


Write  for 
Free 
Special 
Tractor 
Catalog 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cvpress. 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  $1.50;  Painted  pure  white 
lead  paint,  $1.83;  Painted  and  glazed  with 
double  thick  glass,  bedded  in  puttv,  $3.65; 
with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40.  Prices,  cash 
with  order,  and  subject  to  change.  Crating 
on  glazed  sash  only,  75c  extra  on  each  six 
sash  or  less.  Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No. 
034  describing  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3UHEUT 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawn  mower 


A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers. 
Florists,  Nursery  men.  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen, 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Around  the  Farm  in 
February 

Farmers  should  be  busy  in  February 
getting  ready  for  Spring  work,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  now  will  save 
time  later  on.  Every  suitable  day  should 
be  used  for  breaking  land.  Plowing  now 
will  be  that  much  less  to  be  done  later. 
Where  team  is  used  it  will  spread  the 
work  for  them. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  early 
plowing.  Besides  avoiding  the  Spring 
rush,  the  vegetation  turned  under  has 
time  to  decay,  and  the  seed  bed  will  be  in 
better  shape  by  freezing  and  thawing. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  haul  out  and 
spread  manure — a  good  place  to  apply 
some  of  it  is  on  thin  spots  in  the  small 
grain  fields. 

All  machinery  should  be  gone  over  and 
placed  in  shape  by  oiling  all  working 
parts,  removing  any  rust,  sharpening 
tools  that  need  it  and  ordering  any  parts 
that  are  needed,  paying  special  attention 
to  worn  parts.  A  worn-out  bolt  may 
break  at  a  busy  time  meaning  a  special 
trip  to  town  for  a  new  one. 

Any  new  fencing  to  be  run  or  old 
fences  to  be  repaired  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  Spring  work  starts.  The  garden 
should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  and 
leaving  the  ground  rough  until  needed. 
By  plowing  early  seeds  may  be  planted 
sooner  as  the  ground  will  dry  out  sooner 
on  top  when  plowed.  Cabbage,  lettuce, 
parsley  and  onion  may  be  started  in  hot¬ 
beds  to  set  out  later.  Also  in  this  section 
(Eastern  Virginia)  tomatoes  may  be 
started  last  of  month.  I  don’t  like  to 
start  eggplant  and  peppers  until  March 
as  the  weather  is  usually  not  warm 
enough  to  set  them  outdoors  until  first  to 
middle  of  May.  Peas  and  onion  sets  may 
be  put  in  if  weather  is  suitable,  also  a 
few  frost-proof  cabbage  plants  could  be 
set  out,  setting  the  plants  down  to  the 
first  leaves  so  all  the  stem  will  be  in  the 
ground,  because  if  the  stem  is  exposed 
and  freezes  it  might  split.  What  seeds 
there  will  be  needed  should  be  ordered 
early  as  some  varieties  are  often  soon 
sold  out. 

Farmers  do  not  read  and  study  the  seed 
catalogs  as  they  should.  Most  of  them 
glance  through  them  and  then  lay  them 
aside  until  ready  to  order  and  rush 
through  it  in  a  few  minutes  in  making 
out  the  order.  The  catalog  should  be  1 
read  like  a  book,  starting  at  first  page 
and  studying  each  variety. 

The  poultry  should  have  special  care  ■ 
this  month.  In  order  to  have  early  broil-  \ 
ers  and  pullets  that  will  lay  next  Fall 
and  Winter  when  eggs  bring  a  good  j 
price,  it  is  necessary  to  have  early 
hatched  chicks.  Select  eggs  of  good  size 
and  from  good  producing  hens.  The  in¬ 
cubator  should  be  cleaned  and  put  in 
working  order  before  putting  in  the  eggs. 
Clean  the  brooder-house  and  have  the 
stove  in  working  order — the  young  chicks 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  chilled. 

Westmoreland  County,  Va.  B.  o. 


Measuring  Hay  in  Mow 

How  many  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  hay 
in  a  mow  15x18x10,  natural  settlement— 
by  that  I  mean  no  bundle  grain  was 
stored  on  top?  e.  p. 

New  York. 

The  kind  of  hay,  degree  of  fineness, 
and  percentage  of  moisture,  are  all  in¬ 
fluencing  factors  as  to  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  oue  ton  of  hay  in  the  mow 
or  stack.  On  the  average  Alfalfa  hay  j 
varies  from  450  to  500  cubic  feet  per  ton 
of  hay,  with  Timothy  and  mixed  hay  j 
averaging  about  600  to  650  cubic  feet  per  ' 
ton  of  hay. 

To  figure  the  amount  of  hay  in  a  mow 
multiply  the  length  by  the  height  by  the 
width,  in  terms  of  yards,  and  divide  by 
15  for  well-packed  hay,  and  by  IS  for 
loose  hay.  The  quotient  is  the  number 
of  tons.  Applying  this  formula  to  your 
particular  case  shows  the  mow  in  ques¬ 
tion  contains  about  6%  tons  of  hay. 
Dividing  this  into  the  cubic  footage  of  j 
2,700  shows  this  hay  has  about  415  cubic 
feet  per  ton,  which  would  indicate  it  is 
well  packed  and  probably  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  E.  w,  d. 


Restaurant  Patron  (crossly): 
“Waiter,  what  are  those  black  specks  in 
my  milk?”  Waiter:  “I  dunno,  suh — un¬ 
lessen  dey’s  some  ob  dem  vitamins  dey’s 
talkin’  so  much  about.” — Pathfinder. 


New  high  compression  tractor  and  70 
octane  gasoline  make  big  saving  for 
Melvin  Sondreal  of  Reynolds,  No.  Dak. 


Here  is  Mr.  Sondreal' s  statement:  “I  am 
glad  to  make  a  statement  about  the 
power  and  economy  I  am  getting  from 
regular-priced  gasoline  in  my  high- 
compression  tractor.  I  saved  ten  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas  a  day  in  running  my  sepa¬ 
rator  this  fall.  Last  year  I  used  a  big 
4-plow  tractor.  It  used  about  40  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  day  on  the  average.  This 
year  the  high  compression  M-M  used 
only  30  gallons  a  day. 

“When  I  bought  this  3-plow  tractor 
last  July  I  knew  that  I  would  need  all 


Melvin  Sondreal  (directly  above)  and  (above,  left) 
with  his  brother  Arthur  in  front  of  the  high  compres¬ 
sion  Minneapolis-Moline  KTA  which  did  their 
1936  threshing  on  }4  fewer  gallons  of  gasoline. 


the  power  I  could  get,  so  I  bought  the 
high  compression  head.  Although  this 
new  3-plow  tractor  cost  more  than 
$200  less  than  the  low  compression 
4-plow  tractor  did,  it  showed  just  as 
much  power  on  the  belt  and  uses  io 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  day  less. 

“I  have  already  done  over  250 
hours’  work  with  my  high  com¬ 
pression  Minneapolis-Moline 
KTA  and  all  of  it  has  been 
heavy  work — either  pulling  the 
36-inch  separator  (threshing 
over  1500  acres  of  grain)  or  do¬ 
ing  fall  plowing.  It  uses  cu  the 
average  about  30  gallons  ,i  day 
on  the  separator  and  about  25 
gallons  a  day  when  plowing.  It 
doesn’t  use  any  oil  at  all  be¬ 
tween  crankcase  changes. 

“The  gasoline  I  have  used  is 
a  regular  grade,  70  octane  gaso¬ 
line  containing  lead  tetraethyl. 
It  has  been  very  satisfactory.” 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
City,  manufacturers  of  anti¬ 
knock  fluids  for  premium  and 
regular  gasolines. 


IN  ARIZONA  TOO 

In  the  large  orange  groves,  date  groves  and  truck 
farms  included  in  the  Heard  ranch  near  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  good  gasoline  plays  an  indispensable  part 
in  getting  work  done  on  time  at  low  cost.  Says  E.  S. 
Bowles,  superintendent,  “I  use  good  gasoline  ex¬ 
clusively  in  all  tractors  under  my  charge.” 

Even  without  high  compression,  the  savings  on 
oil  bills  and  the  increased  power  of  running  on  cold 
manifold  with  good  gasoline  usually  effect  savings 
in  cost  per  acre  as  compared  to  low-grade  fuels. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 

Qualttij 

Incersoll  PAINT 

Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY-write  TODAY  tor 
FREE  —  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  painting  and  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD-- PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


WHOLESALE 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

Z46  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


Brings  power  gardening  within  reach  of 
millions!  Also  larger,  more  powerful  Bolens 
Garden  Tractors — walking  and  riding  models 
— to  do  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
spraying,  mowing  and  other  farm  work 
on  a  small  scale.  Write  Gilson-Bolens 
KMrg.Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  Book.  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor"  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman.  Reqistered  Patent  Attorney*.  503 -S 
Adams  Building.  Washintgon,  D.  C. 
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THE  SUMMER  WILL  TELL 


“Use  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizer  under 
your  spring  crops.  Then  summer  will  tell 
you  the  story  of  Armour’s  Active  Plant 
Foods  better  than  words.” 


1 


USE  ARMOUR’S  ACTIVE  PLANT 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md.  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Presque  Isle,  Me. 


The  Veteran  Armour  User 
knows  there  are  plenty  ot 
reasons  for  this,  too.  Armour’s 
is  made  in  modern  plants  by 
men  who  know  your  soils  and 
your  crops.  They  make  Big 
Crop  Fertilizer  to  suit  your 
needs. 


There  is  more  than  Ni¬ 
trogen,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Potash  in  the  Arm¬ 
our  bag.  There  is  — at  no 
extra  cost  — a  rich  ration 
of  minor  and 
secondary  plant 
foods,  too.  See 
your  nearby 


Armour  agent 
for  this  complete 
fertilizer. 


X  ... 


Armours 


HOW  TO  GET  TOP 
MARKET  PRICES 

FOR  YOUR  FIELD  AND 
VEGETABLE  CROPS! 

You’ll  get  top  market  prices 
for  top  Quality  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  but  you  must  start  with  top 
quality  seeds I  You  can’t  make  money 
with  small  crops  of  poor  quality 
from  run-out  seed.  Buy  PROVEN 
quality  seeds  and  the  same  land 
and  labor  will  bring  higher  returns. 

THEY  DO  IT  —  SO 
CAN  YOU!  For  three 

generations,  Isbell’s  north¬ 
ern-grown  seedshave  beenknown 
for  their  freshness,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  drought  and  dis¬ 
ease  resistance.  Look  what  users 
say:  Mr.  Ferris  of  N.  Y.  got  a 
good  drought-season  corn  crop 
from  Isbell  seed  when  neighbors 
had  none — Klaus  of  Ind.  got  1500 
bushels  cucumbers  from  Isbell 
seed  on  4  acres — Adams  of  Conn, 
raised  625  bushels  rutabagas  on 
one  acre  from  Isbell  seeds  — 

Payton  of  Ill.  says  “Got  top 
prices  for  tomatoes  grown  from  Isbell  seeds.”  —  Farley 
of  Michigan  reports  on  Isbell  seed  corn:  “I  always  have 
crops  when  my  neighbors  either  have  none  or  a  very 
poor  grade.  I  have  grown  this  variety  for  several  years 
and  heartily  recommend  it.”  It’s  Isbell’s  Polar  Yellow 
Dent  Corn,  and  his  crop  shells  75  bushels  per  acre. 

FREE!  BIG  NEW  BARGAIN 

r  ATAI  I  Isbell  has  been  supplying 

VAI  ALUu>  dependable  seeds  to  New 
York  growers  for  8  generations,  and.  for 
1937,  Isbell  offers  you  exceptional  values, 
many  pages  of  money-making  specials,  fine 
flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  for  your  garden 
in  the  big,  new  FREE  catalog.  Write 
TODAY  for  your  copy —  see  why  Isbell  b 
double-tested  seeds  are  money-makers  for 
p-rowersl  Send  at  oncel  ISBELL  SEED  CO.t 
143  Mechanic  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


MONEY-MAKING 

SPECIALS! 

Michigan  Globe  On¬ 
ion  gets  premium 
prices.  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  Corn  in 
growing  demand ! 
Famous  IsbellHoney 
Rock  Muskmelon  for 
real  profits.  See  them 
in  our  new  FREE 
catalog  .  Write  TODAY  1 


4  BEST  GIANT  ZINNIAS 

BB  HB  II  Send  10c  for  4  pkts.  Red,  Pink, 
IS  nS  mm  Yellow,  Rose.  Burpee’s  Catalog 
WW  W  is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  871  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


AATC  A  CLEAR  GAIN  OF  20 
Wn  I  9  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE 

Read  what  Geo.  Wingert,  Fayetteville,  Pa., 
says:  “Your  oats  made  70  bushels  per  acre 
and  our  own  50  bushels— side  by  side  in  the 
same  field.”  Sow  the  best  seed  Oats  you  can 
get.  Same  work— same  soil  preparation— but 
Good  Seed . . .  that’s  the  difference  between 
ordinary  Oat  Crops  and  Extra  Good  Crops. 
Order  Hoffman’s  famous  heavy  yielding 
strains  . . .  All  carefully  tested. 

WRITE  TODAY.. .Get  Free  CopyNew  1937 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Alfalfas,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  f^nc'aVt’e^o.rpi- 


fHoffman's 

Quality 

FARM  SEEDS 


O  p  fS  Q  Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
tl.OO  for  190  page  book.  “First  Lessons  in 
Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription,  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Pitohard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


/■HARRIS  SEEDS 


NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

Famous  everywhere  for  their  vigor,  earliness 
and  high  yield;  our  strains  of  Tomatoes, 
Peppers,  Beets,  Muskmelons,  Sweet 
Corn,  Squash,  etc.,  have  been  especially 
bred  to  give  growers  in  the  North  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  the  best  results. 

Our  flower  seeds  include  the  best  of  the  newest  varieties 

Use  Harris’  Seeds— Make  your  garden  better! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  TOD  A  Y  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  28.  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


February  27, 1937 


Handling  a  Run-Down  Farm 


Twenty-five  years  ago  we  bought  this 
run-down  farm.  There  were  plenty  of 
rocks,  and  soil  was  about  exhausted.  We 
were  young  and  full  of  hope  for  success. 
We  liked  the  place  from  the  first,  for  it 
overlooked  the  ocean  and  a  lovely  wood¬ 
land.  There  was  a  small  pond  in  the 
meadow  that  was  full  of  wild  iris,  sheep 
laurel  and  many  other  wild  flowers,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  blueberries  and  wild 
blackberries  to  put  up  for  the  Winter. 

Our  neighbors  gave  us  a  six-weeks  trial 
on  this  place,  but  finally  extended  it  to 
six  months.  They  said  a  crow  would 
starve  to  death  on  this  land.  We  only 
had  20  acres,  and  half  of  that  in  brush. 
All  of  our  ready  money  went  toward  fix¬ 
ing  the  house  and  barn,  buying  incubators 
and  building  brooders,  for  we  decided  to 
go  into  the  broiler  business.  The  first 
year  we  raised  1,100  chickens  and  had 
very  little  loss.  We  sold  all  our  broilers 
at  a  good  price,  and  buyers  were  waiting 
to  deal  with  us  as  early  as  4  :30  in  the 
morning.  During  the  next  two  years  we 
raised  broilers  but  kept  the  pullets  for  an 
egg  trade.  We  soon  built  up  a  private 
egg  business  and  then  gave  up  the  broiler 
business. 

All  of  this  time  we  were  working  16 
hours  a  day — mending,  patching,  clean¬ 
ing  brush,  taking  up  rocks  and  doing  the 
things  that  are  necessary  on  a  run-down 


had  our  own  idea  about  these  things  and 
our  customers  liked  it.  They  have  shown 
their  appreciation  and  were  kind  friends 
to  us  as  well  as  good  customers. 

Now  we  are  taking  it  easy — with  a 
good  garden,  plenty  of  flowers  and  the 
bluebirds,  robins  and  little  song  spar¬ 
rows  which  are  all  having  a  good  time  on 
the  farm.  We  watch  them  and  think  the 
country  is  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to 
live.  h.  b.j. 

Rhode  Island. 


The  Greatest  Flood  in  the 
Ohio  River 

January  27  goes  down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  flood  ever  in  the  Ohio  River.  It 
was  four  feet  and  two  inches  higher  than 
in  1913  here,  but  still  higher  below  and 
much  worse.  Water  was  in  all  buildings 
except  a  few  on  high  ground.  There  were 
just  a  few  narrow  ridges  above  water  and 
none  that  I  know  of  over  five  feet  in  any 
place  around  here  in  the  river  bottoms. 
The  river  spread  out  from  three  to  five 
miles  wide  and  many  places  nota  spot  of 
land  was  out  of  water.  State  Route  52 
was  covered  with  water  about  eight  miles 
in  west  part  of  Lawrence  County  and 
into  Scioto. 

Roads  had  as  much  as  20  feet  of  water 
on  them  and  I  know  one  place  of  more 


After  the  House  Was  Fixed  Over 


farm.  During  the  first  years  my  husband 
carried  all  the  hay  off  the  place  on  his 
back  to  the  barn.  The  third  year  we 
bought  a  horse,  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  fell- 
very  proud  of  our  new  stock.  The  next 
year  we  decided  to  plant  a  three-acre  field 
of  corn  and  my  husband  plowed  the  field. 
Some  of  our  new  friends  would  call  out  in 
jest,  asking  if  he  was  training  for  the 
race  track.  Our  horse  had  never  plowed 
before,  and  thought  running  was  the  way 
to  get  through  with  it  as  he  was  used  on 
express  work  in  the  city.  At  last  the  field 
was  planted,  and  we  had  a  fine  crop  of 
corn.  There  was  lots  of  hard  work  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  but  we  were  making  good 
and  our  hearts  were  full  of  hope.  The 
nights  seemed  about  five  minutes  long  be¬ 
cause  we  slept  so  soundly,  and  were  al¬ 
ways  hungry. 

As  the  years  went  by  we  tried  various 
other  plans  to  make  a  living.  One  year 
we  sold  right  in  our  door-yard  over  1,000 
boxes  of  strawberries.  We  picked  the  ber¬ 
ries  carefully,  filled  the  boxes  over  the 
top,  and  covred  them  with  wax  paper. 
Our  slogan  was :  “Look  for  the  big  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.”  The  next 
year  white  grubs  cleaned  out  our  berries. 
We  have  tried  them  many  times  since, 
but  never  had  the  success  of  that  year. 

We  always  had  a  good  garden.  Some¬ 
times  our  egg  customers  would  say,  “Can 
I  buy  a  head  of  lettuce  from  you”?  After 
that  we  sold  everything  we  could  raise  in 
that  garden.  We  set  out  currant  bushes, 
raspberries  and  asparagus.  Every  year 
we  would  set  out  some  fruit  trees — ap¬ 
ples,  plums  and  peaches.  We  tried  to 
produce  our  own  food  as  well  as  some  to 
sell  on  the  place. 

In  all  these  years  everything  was  sold 
right  at  the  door — no  roadside  stand,  and 
nothing  ever  peddled  off  the  place.  We 
paid  cash  for  everything  and  always  got 
cash.  We  set  a  fixed  price  for  the  season. 
For  corn  we  would  charge  25  cents  per 
dozen,  through  the  season,  no  matter 
how  low  or  high  it  was  in  the  market.  We 


than  30  feet  in  depth.  Many  fields  had 
from  25  to  35  feet  of  water  on  the  land. 
Houses  on  low  land  had  water  in  second 
stories  and  some  even  over  the  roof  and 
only  the  chimneys  showing.  Many  one- 
story  houses  floated,  some  wrecked,  some 
gone.  Many  people  have  no  houses  to  go 
back  to.  I  hear  of  cottages  in  the  towns 
with  as  many  as  seven  families  staying  in 
four  rooms  now.  Fifteen  to  25  stay  in 
some  farmhouses  here.  People  say  it  is 
about  ten  time  worse  in  town  than  it  is 
here  on  farms. 

People  along  the  highest  ridges  here 
feared  the  river  would  get  high  enough  to 
flood  lower  land  between  them  and  the 
hills  and  one  morning  at  4  A.  M.  they 
started  to  drive  the  dairy  cows  and  other 
stock  to  the  hills  and  put  77  head  out  in 
a  pasture  for  safety.  It  flooded  the  low 
lands  but  never  got  over  the  ridge.  The 
fodder  left  in  the  fields  went  down  the 
river  and  much  fodder  and  hay  in  barns 
ruined.  They  could  not  get  milk  to  town 
where  it  was  so  badly  needed.  No  roads 
were  open  and  current  in  river  was  so 
swift  no  boat  could  be  rowed  up  to  town. 
No  trains  passed  in  10  days.  The  water 
was  over  the  tracks  as  much  as  12  feet 
in  places  at  Ironton. 

"We  had  no  mail  and  heard  as  little 
news  as  those  living  in  the  jungles.  The 
electricity  went  off  and  left  us  in  the 
dark  and  without  radio  service,  except 
a  few  battery  radios  where  there  is  no 
power.  No  papers  were  printed,  phones 
quit,  gas  was  off,  no  travel,  so  we  knew 
nothing  of  what  took  place  in  those 
eight  days. 

Coast  guard  boats  were  brought  in 
from  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  for  res¬ 
cue,  relief  and  patrol  duty.  Local  boats 
were  taken  over  by  authorities,  too. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  u.  T.  cox. 


CouxTiiY  Boy  :  “That’s  a  Jersey  cow 
over  there.”  City  Boy:  “Say!  You’ve 
got  good  eyesight  to  be  able  to  see  her 
license  plate  at  that  distance.”  —  Credit 
Lost. 
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Farmingdale  Country-Life  Program 


The  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Farmingdale.  Long  Island.  N.  Y., 
will  hold  its  eighteenth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Equipment  Show,  March  4-6.  The 
sessions  will  be  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

There  will  be  addresses  by  Henry  Nye, 
Chief  Landscape  Designer  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair;  William  Fellowes 
Morgan,  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 


centers  of  population.  Each  farm  may 
have  its  own  main  lines ;  milk,  cream,  ap¬ 
ples,  hay,  potatoes,  maple  products,  other 
crops,  and  combinations  of  crops.  But 
these  farms  can  well  comome  suDsistence 
farming  with  cash  lines. 

Here  is  what  one  farmer  says  about  it. 
“For  years,  before  1930,  we  used  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  milk  and  potatoes,  together 


Autos  Come  in  Large  Numbers  to  the  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  Annual  Show 


Markets,  and  Roger  B.  Whitman,  of  the 
Neio  York  Sun,  who  will  speak  on  house 
building. 

The  Pomona  Grange  Winter  session 
will  be  held  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
Ctli,  and  4-H  club  rally  on  the  6th. 

Other  special  features  will  be  demon¬ 
strations  and  lectures  on  Soil  Testing ; 
Power  Tools  for  Farm  and  Home  Shop: 
Copper  Tubing  for  Home  Water  Serv¬ 
ice  ;  Acetylene  Welding ;  Killing  and 
Dressing  Poultry;  Caponizing;  Chick 
Sexing ;  Hog  Butchering  and  Cutting : 
Apple  Pruning — a  New  Approach;  Cost 


with  a  cash  income  from  our  sugar  lot. 
We  used  potatoes  because  it  fitted  in  the 
rotation  of  our  fields.  We  didn’t  bother 
much  with  a  garden,  or  to  raise  pigs,  or 
butcher  a  beef. 

“Then  we  changed  when  prices  went 
low.  We  still  sold  milk,  but  from  fewer 
and  better  cows,  and  each  year  we  started 
two  or  three  steers.  We  skimmed  some 
milk,  sold  some  cream  and  used  the  skim- 
milk  on  the  farm.  We  butchered  our 
own  meat.  We  started  in  to  raise  a  real 
garden,  got  a  pressure  cooker,  and  canned 
our  own  fruits  and  vegetables  and  meat 


Interested  Crowds  Attend  the  Lectures  and  Demonstrations 


Production  Figures  on  Some  Long  Island 
Vegetable  Crops;  Beautifying  the  Home 
Grounds. 

Large  numbers  attend  this  annual 
event.  It  is  well  worth  while. 


“I  COULD  SEE 
THE  DIFFERENCE  IN 
THE  FLAME-TREATED 
!  COATING" 


Subsistence  Farming 

Farming  is  a  way  of  living,  and  one  of 
te  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
increased  interest  in  getting  more  of  the 
living  from  the  farm.  It  may  be  a  bit 
old-fashioned  and  reminiscent  of  “horse 
and  buggy”  days  to  say  so.  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  subsistence  farming  is  sound  and 
efficient. 

On  a  majority  of  farms  through  the 
Northeast,  probably  the  best  way  is  a 
combination  of  cash  crop  incomes  and 
raising  all  the  food  one  can  from  the 
farm. 

The  strength  of  northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture  is  its  diversification  and  nearness  to 


for  the  Summer.  We  still  raise  spuds, 
and  each  year  have  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  hay.  I’m  raising  colts 
from  a  team  of  mares,  and  making  money 
on  the  system. 

“The  way  we  figure  it  every  dollar  of 
food  we  raise  is  a  dollar  we  don't  spend, 
and  we  have  arranged  things  so  we  have 
money  from  more  sources.  It’s  old-fash¬ 
ioned  but  it  works.” 

It’s  funny,  and  tragic  too,  that  farm¬ 
ers  don’t  see  the  value  of  a  big  garden 
A  man  will  work  his  head  off  to  raise 
foods  for  cows  to  make  milk  to  have  ma¬ 
nure  to  raise  more  food  for  his  cows  to 
make  milk.  But  perhaps  he  doesn’t  raise 
food  for  his  family  to  save  dollars ! 

The  new  era  ahead  of  us  may  teach  us 
this  lesson.  The  expansion  of  new  lands 
is  over.  Like  the  farmers  of  the  Ole 
World,  we  must  learn  our  own  farms  ant 
how  to  get  the  most  from  them. 

Massachusetts.  it  a. yd  n  s.  pearson. 


AGAINST  RUST 

•  Like  automobiles  and  farm  machinery,  farm  fence 
has  also  been  greatly  improved.  In  Continental  fence 
you  can  actually  see  how  the  wire  has  been  treated 
by  the  new  patented  FLAME  SEALED  process.  Flame 
Sealing  smoothes  the  heavy  zinc  coating  .  .  .  makes 
it  uniform,  tough  and  tight  .  .  .  gives  it  a  dense  velvet 
grey  surface  which  guards  against  weather  and  rust 
.  .  .  makes  the  zinc  serve  longer  .  .  .  adds  years  to 
fence  life.  All  Continental  fence  is  made  of  real 
copper-bearing  steel,  (.20%  minimum  copper)  .  .  . 
tempered,  high-tensile  strength  wire,  full  gauge  and 
with  extra  tension  curves  in  line  wires. 

PLANNED  IMPROVEMENTS  PAY 

Plan  your  farm  improvements  for  greater  permanence 
and  higher  farm  income  with  CONTINENTAL 
FENCE  (15  TYPES)  and  SUPERIOR  COATED 
STEEL  ROOFING  AND  SIDING  (14  STYLES). 
See  these  and  other  modern  steel  products  for  farm 
and  home  improvements  at  the  Continental  dealer. 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORP. 

General  Offices:  Kokomo,  Indiana 
Plants  at  Canton,  Kokomo,  Indianapolis 

NOTICE  TO  READERS 

If  you  want  splicer  free,  also  free  book  “Permanent 
Farm  Improvements"  dealing  with  farm  planning  for 
profit  j  ust  use  a  penny  postal,  mentioning  your  acre¬ 
age  and  number  of  livestock,  and  mail  to  Continental 
Steel  Corp..  Dept.  B-20.  Kokomo.  Ind. _ 


TOUGH 
SPRINGY  WIRE 

Has  permanent  life  fa  if  and 
retains  the  tension  curves  in¬ 
definitely. 

SPECIAL 
ANALYSES  WIRE 

Copper  bearing  {.20  minimum 
copperf  made  specialty  far 
fence. 

FAMOUS 

PIONEER  KNOT 

it  can't  slip  the  strongest 
fence  knot  made,  An  exclusive 
feature. 

FREE 

FENCE  SPLICER 

Handy  as  a  jack¬ 
knife.  Works  be¬ 
tween  stays; 
makes  tight,  neat 
spikes,  Given  to 
fence  users.  See 
notice, 

CONTINENTAL 

ItiP 


XITHEN  you  build,  remodel,  eauip  or  ventilate  any 
"  farm  building,  use  Louden  plans,  tailor-made  to 
fit  your  personal  needs.  New  free  Louden  Barn  Plan 
book  explains.  Packed  full  of  practical  helps  gained 
from  70  years  experience.  Newest,  best  arrangements 
make  barn  work  easier,  faster — give  animals  Pasture- 
Comfort  in  winter.  Tear  out  ad  and  mail.  Check 
below  for  details  Louden  Lifetime  equipment. 

CbcA  HERE 

and  Mail  With  Name  and  Address 

I  am  interested  in 

[~]  Building  Barn  Q]  Remodeling  Baro 
r~  Cow  Stalls  Q  Stanchions 
j-  Water  Bowls  Litter  Carriers 


□  Hay  Tools 
Q  Send  Free 


n 


Ventilation 
Horse  Stalls 


Barn  Plan  Book 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Dept.  23, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Eat.  1867) 

Fairfield,  Iowa;  Toledo.  St.  Paul 


nrmm  »i  =^1 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


llaule’s  Seeds 

Guaranteed— 5  full  pkts. 
i  for  price  of  one,  to  try— 

\  Blood-Turnip  Beet 
Golden  Rod  Carrol 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
'  Muile  Radish  ,ml> 

SuccessTomato 
Send  dime 

today!  Mattie’s  Seed  Book 
free,  with  Easy  Payment 
_  _  Plan  to  use  if  you  wish. 

Wm. Henry  Maule, 387  Maule  Bldg.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


Svuzticrn, 

QjoriXAoCr 


No  two  cows 
milk  alike. 
The  new  Per¬ 
fection  Auto¬ 
matic  Milker 
milks  each 
cow  with  just 
the  suction  required — no  more,  no  less. 
This  automatic  suction  control  feature 
is  exclusive  with  Perfection.  Perfec¬ 
tion  Milkers  have  given  satisfactory 
service  to  thousands  of  leading  dairy 
farmers  for  over  20  years. 

FREE  FOLDER!  dealer  handling 

the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  or  send  to  us 
for  new  illustrated  folder  fully  describing  this 
remarkable  Milker.  Learn  how  positively  it 
cuts  time  and  labor  and  makes  money  for  you. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Corp. 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


.PERFECTION.. 

Automatic.  MILKER 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT  PRUNING 


SHEARS 


All  Styles  and  Sizes. 
PREPAID. 


Cuts  from  both  sides 
of  the  limb  and  does 
not  bruise  the  bark 

Send  for  Booklet 
and  Prices. 

RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

354  S.  Division  Ave. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you* U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND 
OPERATING  EXPENSE: 


$13,000,000 


TO  BRING  enough  rich,  pure  country  milk  from  farms 
for  Sheffield  customers  —  to  pasteurize,  refrigerate,  bot¬ 
tle  and  market  it  —  costs  Sheffield  Farms  over  $13,000,- 
000  yearly,  exclusive  of  labor. 

This  job  requires  huge,  immaculate  city  and  country 
plants  as  well  as  fleets  of  modern  tank-cars  and  trucks. 

Over  one-fifth  of  our  milk  dollar  is 
spent  for  transportation,  plant  operation 
and  incidental  expenses  other  than  wages. 


HERE  IS  WHERE  THE  MILK  DOLLAR  GOES* 


© 

FARMERS 

47  71/100  cents  paid 
to  the  farmer  for  milk. 


©  0 

WAGES  OPERATION 

26  68/100  cents  paid  20  13/100  cents  for  trans- 
to  employees  for  wages.  portation  and  operation. 


TAXES 

3  84/100  cents  for  taxes. 
Insurance,  advertising,  etc. 


EXECUTIVES 

23/100  of  one  cent 
for  executive  salaries. 


PROFIT 

1  41/100  cents  net 
profit  to  Sheffield  Farms. 


*  Based  on  figures  for  the  year  1936. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Milk  Control  in  Pennsylvania 


The  Pennsylvania  law  requires  that  all 
milk  and  milk  products  sold  in  the  State 
shall  be  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health. 
The  law  also  provides  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  law  no  person  shall  sell 
milk  or  milk  products  within  the  State 
without  having  first  obtained  a  permit 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  the  permits  shall  be  issued 
only  to  persons  whose  entire  milk  supply, 
the  farms  where  it  has  been  produced, 
and  the  milk  plants  in  which  the  milk  or 
milk  products  are  handled  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary.  The  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  permit  any  milk  or  any 
dairy  products  going  into  ice  cream  to 
be  sold  in  the  State  unless  all  of  the 
farms  producing  all  of  the  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  milk  plants  which  handle 
them  have  made  the  same  requirements 
that  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  made.  The 
department  does  not  discriminate  against 
farmers  outside  the  State.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  outside  of  the  State  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  all  of 
such  plants  and  farmers  are  inspected 
and  approved  by  the  Health  Department. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  sani¬ 
tary  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  New 
York  permits  uninspected  and  unim¬ 
proved  cream  to  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ice  cream.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
ice  cream  industry  is  placed  under  the 
same  sanitary  laws  and  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  fluid  milk  indus¬ 
try.  During  the  last  six  months  the 
health  authorities  have  excluded  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  uninspected  but¬ 
ter  from  ice  cream  plants  in  the  State. 
Investigation  showed  that  some  of  this 
butter  originated  in  Russia  and  all  of  it 
was  coming  from  plants  that  could  not 
meet  any  sanitary  regulations. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  in 
Pennsylvania  to  re-write  its  Milk  Control 
Law.  There  is  some  talk  of  putting  the 
Bureau  of  Milk  Sanitation,  which  has  to 
do  with  milk  plants  and  farm  inspection, 
under  the  Milk  Control  Board,  but  some 
of  our  best  sanitary  authorities  object  to 
this  change  in  itself.  They  insist  that 


sanitary  laws  should  not  be  tied  up  with 
price  fixing  functions  nor  used  as  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  to  enforce  price  fixing. 

There  is  some  pressure  to  re-enact  the 
present  control  law.  This  comes  from 
those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the  rackets 
in  the  milk  business.  The  political  in¬ 
fluences  are  worked  in  Pennsylvania 
much  as  they  work  in  New  York  State. 
They  have  the  same  type  of  propaganda 
and  similar  combinations  of  parasites. 

There  is  still  another  group  that  would 
around  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  con¬ 
trol  law  and  hoping  to  pass  the  control 
of  the  farm  end  of  the  business  back  into 
t  he  hands  of  the  producers,  with  the  same 
objective  as  your  New  York  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  If  those  who  are  working  to 
defeat  this  objective  were  out  openly  in 
opposition  to  it,  its  chances  of  success 
would  be  much  improved.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  comes  in  the  mask  of  a  friend  of 
farmers.  In  that  capacity  they  win 
some  farm  sentiment.  In  other  words 
they  destroy  farm  unity.  That  is  just 
what  they  start  out  to  do.  If  they  open¬ 
ly  and  frankly  admitted  their  purpose, 
all  of  their  farm  followers  would  be 
united  against  them.  I  imagine  it  works 
the  same  way  in  New  York. 

There  is  stil  lanother  group  that  would 
like  to  bury  the  Milk  Control  Board  by 
making  it  a  bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  New 
York  farmers  how  this  work.  They  had 
an  illustration  some  years  ago  when  their 
Department  of  Markets  was  put  into  cold 
storage  as  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

As  you  report  for  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  also  has  some  staunch  friends  for 
the  farm  in  its  Legislature.  With  their 
stores  of  information  they  are  studying 
the  tentative  bill  drafted  by  the  Milk 
Committee  with  the  hope  of  finding  a 
means  to  place  the  control  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  end  of  the  milk  industry  back  in  the 
hands  of  farmers.  Unless  they  succeed 
there  is  a  strong  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
Pennsylvania  farmers  would  be  better  off 
without  any  so-called  milk  control  law. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRYMAN. 


OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 

NIAGARA  |||  HUDSON 


Garden  Accessories 

Have  you  sometimes  wished  for  a 
flower  holder  to  accompany  you  to  the 
garden  when  you  set  forth  to  gather  bou¬ 
quets?  This  attractive  holder  is  easy  to 
make  and  such  fun  to  use.  You  may 
wish  to  use  gayly  flowered  oilcloth  for  the 
outside  and  choose  a  plain  oilcloth  in 
harmonizing  color  for  the  inside  or  lining. 
Then  you  will  need  one-half  yard  of  each 
kind.  I  like  one  made  entirely  of  plain 
oilcloth,  a  soft  shade  of  green  bound  with 
darker  green.  Should  you  make  this  kind 
you  will  need  30  inches  of  54-inch  oil¬ 
cloth.  In  addition  to  the  oilcloth  you  will 
need  about  514  yards  of  bias  binding,  a 
piece  of  wall  board,  seven  inches  wide 
and  17  inches  long  (heavy  cardboard  will 
serve  the  purpose)  and  two  pieces  of 
wire,  each  17  inches  long. 

Cut  two  strips  of  oilcloth  27  inches 
long  and  18  inches  wide.  Then  mark  off 
a  center  section  on  each  piece,  seven 
inches  across.  This  is  for  the  bottom  of 
the  holder.  Taper  the  ends  of  the  two 
pieces  of  oilcloth  to  a  width  of  six  inches. 
Place  the  two  pieces  together,  wrong 
sides  inside.  Cut  two  pieces  of  bias  tape, 
each  18  inches  long  and  stitch  these  flat 
on  either  side  of  the  center  section,  sew 
ing  through  both  thicknesses  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  This  forms  a  pocket  into  which  the 
wall-board  will  be  slipped  later.  Now 
bind  together  the  edges  of  the  two  pieces 
of  oilcloth,  leaving  one  edge  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  pocket  open  through  which  to  insert 
the  wall  board.  For  the  handles,  cut  four 
strips  one  inch  wide  and  18  inches  long, 
and  bind  with  bias  tape.  Insert  wire  in 
handles  and  attach  them  to  the  tapered 
ends  of  the  holder.  Insert  wall-board  and 
slip  stitch  the  opening  to  close.  A  loop 
of  bias  tape  may  be  attached  to  the  side 
of  one  handle  to  hold  the  garden  shears. 

At  first  glance  you  might  think  this 
was  an  old-fashioned  shoe  bag  —  (his 
handy  garden  apron.  Into  its  pockets 
one  may  slip  packets  of  seed,  markers, 
twine  and  small  tools.  It  requires  three- 
fourths  yard  of  heavy  cotton  material. 
The  apron  should  be  cut  short  enough 
that  it  will  not  get  under  the  knees  when 


kneeling — 21  to  24  inches  is  a  convenient 
length.  For  the  pocket,  cut  a  strip  six 
inches  deep  and  the  width  of  the  lower 
edge.  Divide  into  four  or  five  sections 
and  stitch. 

Much  strain  and  fatigue  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed  if  one  will  kneel  in  place  of  stooping 
or  bending  while  at  work  in  the  garden. 
And  kneeling  pads  are  a  boon  to  the 
“kneelers.”  Several  thicknesses  of  bur¬ 
lap  may  be  held  together  by  tying  com¬ 
fort  fashion.  A  slip  cover  of  oilcloth 
bound  with  bias  tape  adds  to  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  makes  it  easy  to  clean.  With 
such  a  covering  the  pad  will  be  ready  for 
use  should  one  forget  and  leave  it  out¬ 
side  to  be  rained  upon.  Add  a  loop  to 
one  corner  so  that  it  may  be  hung  up 
when  not  in  use. 

If  you  have  ruined  a  number  of  pairs 
of  shoes  by  working  in  damp  ground  or 
when  watering  the  garden  or  just  dislike 
the  task  of  cleaning  the  one  pair  kept 
especially  for  this  work  you  will  find  a 
pair  of  rubber  swimming  shoes  are  just 
the  thing  for  work  in  the  garden.  You 
can  wash  them  off  in  a  jiffy  with  no 
thought  of  damage,  slip  out  of  them  and 
they  are  ready  for  use  another  time.  B.  n. 


The  Bookshelf 

In  “Wish  for  Tomorrow”  Ethel  Owen 
has  written  a  charming  romance  which 
goes  from  Paris  to  New  York  to  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  with  a  group  of 
people  who  become  real  friends — charac¬ 
ters  who  are  lovable  people,  and  carry 
you  along  in  their  life  with  real  interest. 
They  go  fishing,  too.  For  sale  at  .$2  by 
Robert  Speller,  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


To  stamp  enthusiasts — philatelists  sea¬ 
soned  or  in  embryo — we  call  attention  to 
“Scott’s  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Al¬ 
bum,”  1937  edition  $2.50,  or  indexed  $3, 
and  “Commemorative  Stamps  of  the 
World,”  by  Prescott  Holden  Thorp,  $3. 
These  are  an  education  in  history  as  well 
as  stamps  and  interesting  reading  for 
anyone.  For  sale  by  the  Scott  Stamp  and 
Coin  Co.,  1  W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Various  Farm  Topics 


Artifical  Drying  of  Hay 

I  own  a  180-acre  farm  in  Polk  County, 
N.  C.,  and  contemplate  making  that  my 
home  in  the  near  future.  Almost  every 
prospect  in  connection  with  my  antici¬ 
pated  moving  there  pleases,  but  there  is 
one  definite  draw-back.  The  rainfall  is 
much  heavier  than  in  most  of  the  States 
with  which  I  am  familiar  and  the  rains 
frequently  come  at  hay-drying  time  in  the 
Fall.  This  especially  refers  to  drying  of 
Lespedeza  which  is  the  main  hay  crop 
there.  Ordinarily,  Lespedeza  cures  easily 
and  quickly,  more  so  than  Alfalfa,  which 
is  not  a  standard  crop  in  that  county  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
Have  you  had  experience  with  the  arti¬ 
ficial  drying  of  hay  by  means  that  is  not 
too  expensive  for  a  man  in  ordinary 
financial  condition?  I  have  learned  of 
hay  driers  that  cost  between  $5,000  and 
$6,000,  which  is  too  much  for  me  to  in¬ 
vest  in  this  sort  of  equipment.  C.  D.  B. 

Illinois. 

We  have  never  seen  any  small  hay 
driers,  and  are  not  sure  that  such  ma¬ 
chines  are  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  large  ones  work.  One  such  machine 
noted  had  an  endless  conveyor  about  four 
feet  wide  and  50  feet  long.  The  hay 
dumped  at  the  upper  end  was  picked  to 
pieces  by  a  machine,  and  thus  spread  on 
the  conveyor  about  six  or  eight  inches 
deep.  It  moved  slowly  through  the  heat¬ 
ing  chamber,  taking  about  a  half  hour 
from  the  time  it  entered  the  conveyor 
until  it  emerged  at  the  mill  where  it  was 
ground  and  bagged  to  use  for  feeding  the 
cows.  It  made  a  very  fine  product  as 
handled  there  because  the  Alfalfa  never 
touched  the  ground,  being  elevated  from 
the  mower  into  truck  running  alongside, 
and  another  one  was  on  hand  as  soon  as 
that  was  full.  It  was  considered  eco¬ 
nomical  there  as  they  were  at  that  time 
keeping  something  over  200  cows. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  knows  of  a  practical  drier  of  mod¬ 
erate  size. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Prices  of  most  kinds  of  goods  have 
tended  upward  lately.  The  general  level 
is  more  than  one-fourth  higher  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Farm  products,  which  not 
long  ago  were  selling  much  lower  than 
other  goods,  have  been  advancing. 

Feed  prices  are  out  of  line  with  most 
other  farm  prices  now,  placing  the  dairy, 
livestock  and  poultry  farmer  in  less  fav¬ 
orable  position,  even  as  compared  with 
some  recent  years.  Prospect  of  larger 
western  grain  acreage  suggests  that  the 
feed  buyer  will  have  his  innings  again  be¬ 
fore  this  year  is  over.  Thanks  to  Texas 
more  than  to  any  other  section,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  green  vegetables  for  the  Spring 
market  will  be  large,  if  no  freeze  comes 
along.  Prices  may  continue  to  average 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  even  though  many 
California  crops  were  injured  or  delayed. 

With  potato  holdings  one-fourth  below 
average,  the  price  of  northern  potatoes 
could  almost  double  its  recent  level  with¬ 
out  going  beyond  its  market  performance 
in  some  other  shortage  years,  but  any 
sharp  price  change  has  been  slow  to 
start.  The  season’s  total  carlot  shipments 
from  the  main  crop  region  up  to  Febru¬ 
ary  were  still  one^seventh  larger  than  for 
the  season  before  and  the  output  was  not 
falling  off  very  fast  in  late  Winter.  The 
cause  of  the  liberal  supply  might  be  the 
poor-keeping  condition  of  much  of  the 
stock  held  on  the  farms  and  the  shipping 
season  might  taper  off  rapidly  in  the 
Spring,  but  meantime  there  were  plenty 
of  potatoes  in  the  large  markets  and  the 
potato  market  hesitated  to  advance.  The 
increased  southern  plantings  were  mak¬ 
ing  good  progress. 

If  there  is  no  big  freeze  or  drought  in 
the  Southern  States  there  may  be  a  few 
million  bushels  more  early  potatoes  than 
last  season  ready  for  market  before  the 
old  crop  is  gone,  but  hardly  enough  in¬ 
crease  to  offset  more  than  one-sixth  or 
one-seventh  of  the  27.000,000  bushels 
shortage  of  northern  holdings.  If  there 
should  be  a  Spring  freeze  in  the  South, 
old  potatoes  would  be  likely  to  move  up 
almost  in  to  the  luxury  class  of  foods. 

The  onion  market  was  doing  a  little 
better  in  early  February.  There  were 
some  special  orders  from  the  flood  region 
and  some  onions  were  expected  to  be  lost 
in  storage  during  Winter  weather  that 


was  too  cold  in  the  est  and  too  warm  in 
the  East.  Northern  growers  were  thank¬ 
ful  for  any  small  price  advances  in  view 
of  the  fairly  large  holdings  still  left  un¬ 
sold.  The  Texas  crop  was  reported  doing 
well  and  likely  to  control  the  late  Spring- 
market,  as  usual. 

Texas  is  a  very  large  and  productive 
State  in  good  seasons  and  a  source  of 
many  market  disappointments.  This 
year  the  heavy  Texas  Winter  shipments 
spoiled  the  market  for  northern  cabbage 
which  ought  to  have  sold  much  better 
than  it  did,  considering  the  short  crop. 
Texas  spinach  monopolized  the  best  of 
the  market  at  the  expense  of  the  Virginia 
spinach  crop.  Texas  grapefruit  made  the 
situation  still  worse  in  a  year  of  heavy 
production  in  Florida,  and  Texas  vege¬ 
tables  took  the  edge  from  the  sharp  price 
advance  that  was  expected  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  freeze.  Texas  weather  was  damp 
enough  to  prevent  any  serious  damage 
during  the  western  cold  spells  of  January. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  market  effect  of 
the  western  freeze  will  be  seen  in  the 
Summer  orange  market,  which  depends 
mainly  on  late  long-keeping  California 
Valencias.  There  will  be  plenty  of  south¬ 


ern  oranges  while  the  season  lasts  and  no 
end  of  grapefruit  from  the  record-break¬ 
ing  crops  of  Florida  and  Texas.  The  cut 
in  the  California  orange  output  has  been 
helping  the  northern  apple  market  a  little 
and  will  continue  to  lend  some  support 
to  the  fruit  market  in  coming  months. 

G.  B.  F. 


The  Useful  Soy  Bean 

A  health  foods  shop  in  Brooklyn  is 
selling  Soy  beans  in  pound  cartons.  A 
sign  in  the  window  says,  “Soak  over 
night  and  boil  one  hour.  Delicious.”  We 
bought  a  pound — for  12  cents — and  soon 
understood  why  the  Chinese  live  so 
cheaply  and  amasses  wealth,  and  why. 
when  he  grows  old.  his  brain  remains 
clear  and  he  shows  his  years  only  in  the 
natural  shrinkage  which  falls  upon  all 
aging  flesh.  Later  we  found  that  in  the 
Ninth  Avenue  Market  in  New  York, 
which  runs  south  for  some  blocks  from 
42nd  Street  and  doubtless  is  familiar  to 
many  farmers  in  this  State  who  visit  the 
city,  one  can  purchase  Soy  beans  loose  at 
three  pounds  for  25  cents. 

The  Soy  bean  swells  in  water,  and 
though  only  five  or  six  tablespoons  were 
put  to  soak,  we  had  a  pint  bowl  of  beans 
in  the  morning ;  and  then,  though  only  a 
few  tablespoons  of  these  were  taken  to 


be  cooked,  we  had  a  half  pint  bowl  when 
they  were  boiled. 

Some  of  the  beans  are  round,  some 
oval.  Their  length  before  soaking  is  one- 
fourth  inch,  after  soaking  and  boiling 
three-fourths  inch.  We  visited  a  chemist 
who  told  us  that  Soy  beans  are  made  into 
flour,  cheese  and  sauce ;  that  they  con¬ 
vert  starches  into  two-thirds  sugar  and 
one-third  dextrin ;  and  thus  constitute  a 
good  food. 

We  have  hit  upon  a  breakfast  dish 
which  can  be  guaranteed  to  stick  to  the 
ribs :  A  generous  sauce  dish  of  steamed 
brown  rice  (i.  e.,  cooked  in  the  double 
boiler),  with  a  heaping  tablespoon  of 
boiled  Soy  beans  sprinkled  over,  capped 
with  honey.  ida  m.  mellon. 


Propagating  Shrubs 

Is  it  possible  to  propagate  the  Oleander 
in  a  hotbed  or  small  greenhouse?  Could 
one  propagate  shrubs?  Are  young  apple 
trees  started  from  “suckers”  that  are 
rooted  ?  c.  b. 

Hardwood  cuttings  of  the  Oleander 
are  easily  rooted  in  a  greenhouse.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  green  wood  wrill  root  in  water. 
Take  cuttings  after  flowering. 

Many  shrubs  can  be  propagated  in  a 
greenhouse  or  frame,  from  cuttings  of 
hard  or  green  wood,  but  different  varie¬ 
ties  require  different  treatment 

Apple  trees  are  not  grown  from  suck¬ 
ers  ;  they  are  grafted  on  seedlings,  e.  t.  b. 


Agp/co  Wins 


BEATS  OTHER  FERTILIZER,  SAME  ANALYSIS, 
BY  49'A  BU.  AN  ACRE,  IN  SIDE-BY-SIDE  TEST 


49 H  BU.  MORE  PER  ACRE: 
Above  is  D.  W.  Mote,  a  leading 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grower  who 
used  Agrico  on  275  acres  of 
potatoes,  grain  and  corn  last  sea* 
son.  He  writes:  "I  got  49lr  bu. 
MORE  potatoes  an  acre  from  1000 
lbs.  of  Agrico  4-8-7  per  acre,  with 
no  manure,  than  I  got  with  1000 
lbs.  an  acre  of  another  well-known 
4-8-7  fertilizer  plus  14  loads  of 
manure."  Read  Mr.  Mote's  com¬ 
plete  letter  at  right,  above. 


GR 


Better  Quality,  Too 

HERE  is  a  timely  message  about  Agrico,  the  Fertilizer  with 
the  Extra  Plant  Foods,  from  D.  W.  Mote,  prominent 
Gainesville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grower,  who  used  Agrico  on 
275  acres  of  potatoes,  grain  and  corn  in  1936.  Says  Mr.  Mote: 

"Agrico  has  repeatedly  proved  itself  the  most  productive  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Last  year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  I  put  in  three 
more  experiments.  These  were  for  my  own  information,  and  also  for  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Growers  Field  Day  held  August  6th  on  one  of  the 
farms  I  operate. 

"Official  checks  showed,  first:  with  fertilizer  applications  running  all 
the  way  from  900  lbs.  to  3100  lbs.  per  acre,  1200  lbs.,  under  last  year’s 
conditions,  proved  the  most  economical. 

"Second:  I  got  49%  extra  bu.  per  acre  from  1000  lbs.  of  Agrico  for  Potatoes 
with  no  manure,  compared  with  1000  lbs.  of  a  ivell-knoivn  competitive  4-8-7 
and  14  loads  of  manure, 

"Third:  1000  lbs.  of  Agrico  for  Potatoes  yielded  29  bu.  per  acre  more  than 
500  lbs.  of  8-16-14  of  another  make."’ 

From  grower  after  grower  in  New  York  and  ad¬ 
jacent  States  come  similar  reports  of  Agrico’s  extra 
crop-producing  power.  Read  the  report  below  from 
Frank  Hobart,  of  Gabriels,  N.  A .,  who  says:  ”  Agrico 
helped  me  get  507  bu.  of  seed  potatoes  per  acre.” 
Then  make  up  your  mind  to  use  Agrico  this  year. 
Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico  specially  formulated 
for  each  crop,  with  the  extra  plant  foods  that  mean 
so  much  in  extra  crop-producing  power.  Agrico  is 
manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 
Carteret,  N.  J.  Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


507  BU,  SEED  POTATOES  PER  ACRE:  "Last  year  I  used  Agrico  for 
Potatoes  on  most  of  my  crop  for  the  first  time/'  says  Frank  Hobart  (left), 
well-known  seed-potato  grower  of  Gabriels,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  "Results 
were  pleasing  to  say  the  least.  On  a  field  that  has  been  in  potatoes  for 
9  years  and  has  not  been  seeded  for  16  years,  Agrico  averaged  507  bu. 
of  seed-potatoes  per  acre.  Agrico  played  an  important  part  m  this  yield, 
and  in  maintaining  high  quality  seed  stock  for  which  1  strive." 
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SPRAY  6  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  350  Pounds  Pressure 

with  this 

OSPRAYMO  Field  Junior 


Costing  only 

*220°° 


F.O.B.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Sprayer  Book  Shows  25  Outfits 

Pictures  and  describes  OSPRAYMO  Outfits  for  Orchard  and  Field 
use,  including  sensational  Tractor  Trailer  Combination  Sprayer  witk 
automobile-style  rubber  tires  and  take-off  for  using  tractor  power. 
Keep  posted  on  new  models.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  SPRAYERS  FOR  MORE  THAN  55  YEARS. 

Dept.  R  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


ferfciV»xer 

achmeots 


Hayes 


This  new  planter  is  designed  for 
planting  beans  and  corn.  Wheels 
are  adjustable  for  planting  rows 
from  28  to  42  inches  apart.  Tip- 
over  seed  boxes  and  runners  are 
instantly  detachable. 

Frame  is  simplified  and  refined. 
Wide  range  of  tongue  adjustments. 
28  inch  wheels.  Telescoping  autor 
matic  marker.  Fertilizer  and  cow- 
pea  attachments  if  desired. 

See  the  New  Hayes  at  your  deal¬ 
ers. 


Horn*  Office 


SALUTE  TO  SPRING! 


24  th  International 

FLOWER  SHOW 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City 

MARCH  15th  to  20th  (md.) 

THE  Show  welcomes  the  return  of  gentle  Spring,  who  brings 
with  her  a  great  horticultural  “reawakening.”  Gardening 
everywhere  is  gathering  new  impetus  for  1337 ;  amateurs,  both 
experts  and  novices,  are  taking  it  up  in  a  bigger,  better  way. 

And  now  the  time  arrives  to  order  what  your  garden  so 
ardently  pleads  for !  Why  not  try  some  new  stock,  new  bulbs 
and  shrubs — more  color  variation  and  gayety  of  bloom  from 
month  to  month? 

Of  course,  the  place  to  see  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  formal  design,  outdoor  furniture  and  novel  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  International  Flower  Show.  As  for  gadgets  and 
implements,  there  will  be  everything  from  a  trowel  to  a  tractor. 


Ruralisms 


Planning  the  Color  Scheme.  — 
When  selecting  our  annuals,  it  is  -very 
easy  to  forget  that  pinks  and  yellows  do 
not  mix  well,  and  even  though  we  desire 
what  writers  call  “a  riot  of  color”  we 
must  recall  some  old-fashioned  gardens 
that  seemed  to  contain  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing.  We  must  remember  that  all  the 
plants  did  not  bloom  at  once,  and  even 
where  there  were  conflicting  colors  they 
were  held  apart  by  clumps  of  southern¬ 
wood,  sage  or  rue,  which  softened  the  bril¬ 
liancy.  For  this  reason  we  try  to  keep 
marigolds,  Calendulas,  Calliopsis,  nas¬ 
turtiums  and  Coreopsis  more  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  too  near  pink  or  rose- 
colored  flowers.  These  yellows  are  all 
fine  for  cutting,  and  for  this  reason  there 
must  be  a  place  for  them,  in  addition  to 
their  decorative  value  in  the  garden. 

The  Fragrant  Nicotianas.  —  We 
often  find  the  sweet-scented  tobacco  in 
country  gardens,  especially  the  familiar 
N.  aflinis,  which  botanists  call  Alata 
grandiflora.  The  white  flowers,  violet  be¬ 
neath,  suggest  the  tuberose,  and  it  is 
sometimes  called  tuberose  or  jasmine  to¬ 
bacco.  This  is  very  fragrant  at  night. 
The  newer  variety  Crimson  Bedder  is 
dwTarf  in  habit,  growing  about  15  inches 
high,  so  that  it  is  more  desirable  in  a 
mixed  border  than  the  taller  forms,  that 
are  inclined  to  sprawl.  The  variety  Crim¬ 
son  King,  derived  from  the  hybrid  N. 
Sanderse,  is  a  very  deep  velvety  crimson, 
while  Nicotiana  sylvestris  makes  a  state¬ 
ly  pyramid  six  feet  high,  with  pure  white 
flowers  borne  in  large  panicles.  The 
flowers  remain  fully  expanded  all  day.  As 
N.  aflinis  and  its  hybrids  open  best  in  a 
shady  place  they  can  often  be  used  where 
other  flowers  will  not  do  well.  They  are 
all  easily  grown,  and  though  sensitive  to 
frost  they  will  self-sow  and  germinate 
early  in  the  season.  FlowTers  that  give 
off  more  fragrance  in  the  evening,  as 
these  do,  are  very  desirable  near  the 
house.  Oddly  enough,  the  whole  plant 
has  an  entirely  different  and  less  agre- 
able  odor  during  the  day. 

Love-in-a-Mist.  —  We  have  had  this 
old-fashioned  flower  in  our  garden  for 
many  years,  -partly  from  fresh  sowings, 
and  partly  from  volunteers.  Botanically 
it  is  Nigella  Damascena,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
finely  divided  foliage,  and  one  inelegant 
old  English  name  for  it  was  devil-in-a- 
bush,  we  presume  from  its  odd  seed  pods. 
The  flowers  are  a  clear  soft  blue ;  there 
is  also  a  white  form.  Miss  Jekyll  is  the 
best  garden  variety,  named  in  honor  of 
Gertrude  Jekyll,  a  famous  English  gar¬ 
dener.  This  is  one  of  the  annuals  that 
dislike  transplanting,  so  it  should  be 
sown  where  it  is  to  remain ;  it  requires 
an  open  sunny  situation,  hut  is  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  soil.  This  plant  grows  18 
inches  high ;  mixed  seed  will  give  both 
blue  and  white  flowers,  but  we  like  to 
sow  seed  of  Miss  Jekyll  because  it  is  as 
intense  a  blue  as  the  cornflowers.  The 
light  and  feathery  foliage  gives  a  charm¬ 
ing  setting  for  the  vivid  blue.  Few  of  our 
friends  seem  to  grow  Xigella,  but  it 
should  always  appear  in  the  border. 

Queen  Anne’s  Thimble.  —  This  is 
Gila  capitata,  an  annual  with  fine  feath¬ 
ery  foliage  and  globular  heads  of  laven¬ 
der-blue  flowers.  It  gives  a  light  and  airy 
effect  in  the  border,  and  is  excellent  for 
cutting.  It  should  be  sown  in  an  open 
sunny  place,  where  it  grows  about  two 
feet  tall,  and  blooms  freely  through  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall ;  if  partly  shaded  it  has  a 
tendency  to  be  weak  in  growth.  There  is 
a  biennial  Gilia,  G.  Coronopifolia,  known 
as  Texas  plume  or  standing  cypress,  with 
finely  cut  foliage  and  showy  spikes  of 
bloom.  The  original  type,  native  to  the 
Southwest,  has  light  scarlet  flowers,  hut 
there  are  some  fine  hybrids  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  color  range,  including  apricot 
yellow,  pink  and  salmon.  These  are  said 
to  do  best  grown  as  half-hardy  annuals ; 
we  judge  they  are  somewhat  tender. 

A  Pink  Salvia.  —  We  have  never 
cared  for  the  ordinary  scarlet  sage,  be¬ 
cause  it  kills  every  other  color  in  its 
vicinity,  and  is  thus  difficult  to  place  in 
a  garden  of  ordinary  size ;  it  has  many 
friends,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
it  makes  a  gorgeous  show.  However, 
there  is  a  new  variety  named  Welwyn 


which  bears  flowers  of  a  clear  salmon 
pink,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  quite  as  free 
in  bloom  as  the  red  varieties  it  should 
prove  a  real  acquisition.  Many  women 
gardeners  grow  the  scarlet  sage  from 
seed,  which  is  sown  from  February  to 
April.  It  usually  requires  two  weeks 
or  over  to  germinate ;  overwatering  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  little  seedlings.  There  are 
many  garden  varieties  of  the  scarlet 
Salvia  spendens,  among  them  a  double 
sort  called  Ostrich  Plume.  Dwarf  sorts 
of  very  compact  form  are  Harbinger  and 
Globe  of  Fire.  We  should  not  forget  the 
hardy  perennial  sages,  which  give  ns  at¬ 
tractive  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  Salvia 
Piteheri  is  a  very  hardy  plant  blooming 
from  August  to  October ;  S.  azurea 
blooms  during  the  same  period,  while  S. 
virgata  nemorosa,  with  deep  blue  flowers, 
blooms  earlier,  in  May  and  June.  Salvia 
farinacea  is  a  perennial,  but  does  well 
treated  as  an  annual ;  when  sown  in  early 
Spring  it  will  bloom  from  July  to  late 
Fall.  As  it  comes  from  Texas,  it  may 
not  be  reliably  hardy  in  our  severe  Win¬ 
ters,  and  for  this  reason  treatment  as  an 
annual  simplifies  its  culture.  There  is  a 
fine  garden  variety  called  Blue  Bedder, 
more  compact  in  form,  and  with  flowers 
of  a  deeper  blue  than  the  type,  which  is 
more  of  a  violet  blue.  There  is  a  white 
form,  but  we  prefer  the  blue.  These  blue 
Salvias  give  variety  to  the  border,  which 
is  often  deficient  in  blue  flowers.  We 
usually  see  the  scarlet  Salvia  planted  in 
full  sunlight,  where  it  does  well,  hut  it 
will  endure  partial  shade,  and  may  be 
used  effectively  in  front  of  shrubs  that 
bloom  in  Spring,  and  display  foliage  only 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  blazing 
Salvia  is  softened  by  the  green  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  shrubs  are  lightened  by 
its  vicinity.  There  is  one  Salvia  we  are 
never  without,  and  that  is  Salvia  offici¬ 
nalis,  the  common  culinary  sage.  One 
woody  old  plant  must  be  about  25  years 
old;  it  was  originally  raised  from  seed, 
and  continues  to  give  us  plenty  of  dried 
leaves  for  Winter  use,  and  sprays  to 
migle  with  cut  ffowers.  Both  the  gray- 
green  foliage  and  the  spikes  of  pale  laven¬ 
der  flowers  are  attractive  for  cutting, 
mingled  with  brighter  flowers. 

The  Showy  Clarkia. — This  is  a  na¬ 
tive  American  which  we  usually  see  at 
the  Spring  flower  shows,  displayed  as  a 
pot  plant,  but  it  is  a  showy  garden  an¬ 
nual.  It  belongs  to  the  same  botanical 
family  as  the  evening  primrose,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  varieties  native  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  from  California  to  British 
Columbia.  Clarkia  elegans  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  cultivation,  and  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  fine  double  forms  look  like  a 
fluffy  ball.  They  have  proved  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  pot  plants  for  conservatory  deco¬ 
ration,  and  are  now  largely  grown  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  in  the  garden.  Enduring 
either  sun  or  shade,  they  grow  about  two 
to  three  feet  high,  and  are  excellent  for 
cutting,  as  the  double  flowers  last  well  in 
water.  They  ask  for  a  sunny  situation, 
and  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  as  they  do  not  like  root  disturb¬ 
ance.  There  is  a  new  variety,  Dazzler, 
which  is  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  but 
we  have  especially  admired  the  pinks, 
such  as  the  lovely  rose-colored  May  Blos¬ 
som.  The  double  varieties  include  white, 
purple,  mauve,  salmon,  crimson  and  red 
flowers.  The  Clarkia  is  named  in  honor 
of  a  distinguished  American,  Captain 
Clarke  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Rocky 
Mountain  expedition. 

Annual  Gaillardias. — We  have  been 
interested  in  the  very  fine  varieties  of 
annual  Gaillardia  now  obtained,  because 
they  do  not  mind  heat  and  drought,  and 
supply  such  abundance  of  flowers  for  cut¬ 
ting.  In  our  own  garden  the  perennial 
Gaillardias  have  always  been  a  feature; 
they  spread  by  seeds  and  division,  and 
make  an  all-Summer  show  if  the  faded 
flowers  are  removed.  Old  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  divided,  or  they  will  grow 
sturdily  without  many  flowers.  The  an¬ 
nuals  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
remain,  in  an  open  sunny  situation  and 
preferably  a  sandy  soil.  The  double- 
flowered  sorts  are  very  full,  but  the  sin¬ 
gles  are  fine  also;  they  all  include  shades 
of  crimson,  orange  and  bronze,  and  are 
excellent  flowers  for  cutting,  e.  t.  roylb. 
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Lucky  and  Ducky — Ark  Farm  Beavers’ 

Part  III. 


A  thrill  is  a  thrill  and  I  got  mine.  The 
war  between  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  and  me  was  ended.  Then  and  there 
the  armistice  was  signed.  I  felt  the 
prickles  start  at  my  toes  and  end  up  un¬ 
der  my  old  felt  hat.  I  pinched  my  leg  to 
prove  it  wasn’t  another  dream,  for  I’d 
had  many. 

Charlie  had  closed  the  gate  and  walk¬ 
ing  briskly  towards  me  handed  over  a 
bag — Ducky  reposed  therein.  I  felt  her 
big  heart  throb  as  I  held  her  in  my  arms, 
and  we  all  three  made  toward  the  lake. 
The  sun  hung  low  in  the  western  sky 
flooding  the  landscape  with  a  yellow  light. 
The  boys  seemed  to  have  lost  their  rush 
as  Charlie  pulled  his  watch — it  was  sup¬ 
per  time  and  they  couldn’t  make  the  ap¬ 
pointed  town  on  schedule.  We  paused  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  wasn’t  far;  for 
you  know  Austin  Pond  borders  a  State 
highway — only  the  long  low  flat  meadow 
separates  them.  A  flock  of  belated  black¬ 
birds  teetered  upon  the  little  willows 
around  the  “muck-liole,”  for  here  it  was 
their  broods  had  first  seen  the  light  of 
day.  They  were  loth  to  leave  it.  I  don’t 
blame  them.  They  were  full  fledged  now 


way  down  across  the  lake  two  V-shaped 
wedges  split  the  glassy  surface  of  Austin 
Pond  as  the  beavers,  free  at  last,  drifted 
in  the  afterglow  of  an  October  sunset, 
sank  below  the  ripples,  leaving  tiny  bub¬ 
bles  on  the  surface,  and  here  in  the  soft 
subdued  light  where  majestic  isolation 
reigns  supreme,  where  boundless  distance 
knows  no  restraint  and  endless  space 
gives  way  to  the  blue  above,  we  walked 
away  while  Lucky  and  Ducky,  starting 
life  anew,  were  busy  in  the  exploration 
of  a  new,  to  them,  and  uncharted  world. 

All  that  has  transpired  since  that  day 
there  is  no  room  here  to  tell.  Before  the 
last  is  heard  of  the  Austin  Pond  beavers, 
a  second,  or  maybe  third,  edition  might 
prove  interesting.  For  the  story  has  just 
begun. 

You  don’t  need  to  stretch  your  imagi¬ 
nation  to  know  my  interest  had  followed 
them  since  Charlie  Jordan  and  I  had 
turned  away  and  left  them  swimming 
well  toward  the  far  shore,  for  even  a 
part  of  this  story  had  already  been  men¬ 
tally  written.  I  might  have  had  a  lot  of 
experience  with  wild  animals,  and  may¬ 
be  I  had  come  to  feel  I  knew  a  lot  about 


View  of  Saranac.  N.  Y..  from  the  Air 


with  extra  layers  of  fat  upon  their  bodies 
to  insure  them  on  the  long  trip  south. 
With  one  accord  they  mounted  high  and 
it  would  seem  they  had  waited  for  some 
special  reason,  to  share  with  me  the 
thrill,  for  they,  too,  had  given  me  many 
in  speeding  years  which  had  passed 
before. 

Higher  they  mounted,  in  mass  forma¬ 
tion  at  first,  then  scattering  into  con¬ 
verging  lines,  headed  for  the  horizon — a 
swelling  chorus  of  high-pitched  ecstasy 
faintly  fluttered  in  their  wake  like  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  but  they  were  gone,  and 
Austin  Pond  Lad  added  another  page  to 
its  ancient  history. 

A  pall  of  silence  pervaded  the  moist 
atmosphere.  Scarlet  leaves  twirled  and 
twisted  in  a  vain  effort  to  let  go.  It  was 
past  time,  the  forest  floor  beckoned  them  ; 
out  across  the  lake  the  Mallards  broke  the 
silence — the  ducks  quacked,  the  drakes 
hissed,  they  had  espied  us — as  Charlie 
the  trapper  untied  the  bag  and  shook 
Lucky  out.  I  did  the  same  with  Ducky. 

A  joy-ride  for  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
State  truck,  a  month  in  captivity,  and  a 
week  at  the  Old  Forge  Exhibition,  might 
have  had  its  telling  effect,  for  these  en¬ 
gineers  are  loath  to  be  idle.  They  seek 
no  dole,  ask  no  relief.  They  wanted  a 
“job”  like  any  other  good  American,  for 
they  were  self-supporting  always  when 
opportunity  offered.  I  shared  their  opin¬ 
ion.  Time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man, 
and  before  we  sensed  it,  Lucky  and 
Ducky  had  sprung  from  under  our  very 
feet,  like  Athena  might  have  sprung  from 
the  brow  of  Zeus.  The  scent  of  water 
lily  roots  and  poplar  had  been  wafted  by 
the  breeze.  Their  keen  nostrils  tested 
the  air.  They  had  sought  and  found  what 
they  were  looking  for — liberty  and  op¬ 
portunity. 

Jordan  rolled  up  his  sack  and  tucked  it 
under  his  arm.  Darkness  crept  slowly 
over  the  landscape.  As  we  looked  half 


beavers.  One  can  think  his  stage  and 
screen  all  set,  and  then  may  fall.  For 
nobody  had  a  hunch  that  these  little 
devils,  lovely  as  they  were,  had  already 
started  something  that  will  take  a  long 
time  to  finish.  " 

I  pushed  the  canoe  silently,  headed  for 
the  outlet.  Down  there  I  expected  to 
find  evidence  of  occupation,  for  beavers 
act  quickly.  I  knew  they  would  either 
accept  or  reject  the  new  situation  im¬ 
mediately,  for.  it  was  time  now  to  lay  up 
the  Winter’s  store,  and  the  mountain 
just  back  of  the  lake  was  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thriving  growth  of  aspen 
within  easy  access.  This  was  my  prop¬ 
erty.  I  wanted  the  beavers  to  live  in  the 
lake,  and  I  knew  that  soon  a  house  would 
be  erected  and  a  store  of  aspen  sunk  to 
furnish  the  needed  supply.  It  would  be 
in  deep  water  near  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  provided,  of  course,  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  in  the  lake.  Charlie  Jor¬ 
dan  had  said  he  didn’t  think  they  would, 
as  seldom  do  they  stay  in  waters  of  this 
sort  when  planted  close  to  a  highway. 
Then,  too.  the  west  side  of  the  lake  was 
entirely  exposed — only  the  big  meadows 
bordered  it  where  tall  marsh  grass  grew 
in  luxuriant  profusion.  But  beavers 
don’t  feed  upon  grass,  and  I  had  felt 
the  attraction  from  the  aspen  grove  on 
the  other  side  would  be  chosen  for  the 
site  of  the  house.  However,  nothing  had 
happened ;  the  lake  lay  mirrored  and  si¬ 
lent  in  the  fast  fading  light.  I  inspected 
every  nook  and  cranny,  pushing  the 
canoe  easily  before  my  glance.  Not  even 
an  alder  had  been  touched.  I  did  find 
a  large  water  lily  root  floating  on  the 
surface  covered  with  fresh  mud ;  aside 
from  this  there  was  no  farther  evidence, 
and  I  was  certain  they  had  left  the  pond 
by  way  of  the  outlet.  Naturally  I  felt 
just  a  little  foolish — my  efforts  were  in 
vain — hopes  blasted — beavers  gone. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


RAPPY 


.Homecoming  is  especially  happy  — 
after  your  house  has  been  newly  painted. 
What  a  satisfaction  to  see  the  old  place 
looking  so  new  and  cheerful  again  — 
fairly  sparkling  with  color. 

But  if  low-grade  paint  has  been  used, 
that  satisfaction  will  be  short  -  lived. 
The  left-hand  photograph  shows  you 
what  to  expect  —  an  outbreak  of  crack¬ 
ing  and  scaling.  You  can’t  repaint  over 
a  surface  like  that.  What’s  left  of  the 
low-grade  paint  has  to  be  burned  and 
scraped  off.  That  makes  an  extra  coat— 
a  new  priming  coat  necessary. 


LOW-GRADE  PAINT 

After  a  fete  months.  Now 
the  surface  must  be  re¬ 
painted.  But  first  the  old 
paint  must  be  burned  off 
and  then  an  extra  coat— 
a  new  priming  coat— put 
on.  All  added  expense. 


DUTCH  SOY 

After  several  years.  Same 
location  as  the  low-grade 
paint  job.  No  cracking  and 
scaling  here.  At  repaint 
time,  noburningand  scrap¬ 
ing  and  no  new  priming 
coat  will  be  needed. 


out.  Tints  easily  and  quickly  to  any 
color  required.  You  will  find  Dutch  Boy 
preferred  by  the  experienced  painter 
and— no  one  knows  paint  like  a  painter. 


Avoid  all  this  added  expense  and 
trouble  —  and  get  longer  service  to  boot 

—  by  painting  with  Dutch  Boy  White- 
Lead.  This  good  dependable  paint  doesn’t 
crack  and  scale.  Instead  it  wears  down 
by  slow  gradual  chalking.  This  leaves 
a  smooth,  unbroken  surface 

—  an  ideal  foundation  for 
new  paint. 

It’s  easy  to  make  good 
paint  —  pure  white -lead 
paint— with  Dutch  Boy  All- 
Purpose  Soft  Paste  White- 
Lead.  Add  thinner.  Stir  a 
few  minutes.  And  the  paint 
is  ready  to  use.  Indoors  or 

♦This  price  will  vary  slightly  for  differ¬ 
ent  sections. 


Dutch  Boy  Helps  You  Pay 

If  you  prefer  to  pay  for  your  painting 
by  the  month,  take  advantage  of  the 
Dutch  Boy  Easy  Payment  Plan.  No 
down  payment ;  small  monthly  install¬ 
ments;  no  red  tape.  Check 
coupon  for  full  information. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

111  Broadway,  New  York:  116  Oak  St.. 
Buffalo;  900  West  18lh  St.,  Chicago; 
659  Freeman  Ave.,  Cincinnati;  1213West 
Third  St.,  Cleveland:  72  2  Chestnut 
Street,  St.  Louis;  2240  24th  St.,  San 
Francisco;  National-Boston  Lead  Co., 
800  Albany  St..  Boston:  National  Lead  & 
Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth  Ave., 
Pittsburgh :  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. 
Co..  Wideuer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


ONLY 

$Q40* 

Mm ■  per  gallon 


That’s  all  it  costs  for  pure 
white  -  lead  paint.  Easy  to 
mix.  too.  from  Dutch  Boy 
All-Purpose  Soft  Paste. 


Dutch  *Boy  cU?h  ite  £ead 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coining  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper'  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small 
type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SWEETENED 

BULL  BRAND 


“  24” 

DAIRY  RATION 

Monufa<tv'«4J  by 

MAIITIMI  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
IUIFAIO,  N.  V. 


Bull  Brand  24%  Dairy  Ration  is  the  finest  dairy  feed 
that  can  be  bought  at  any  price.  Thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  have  noted  a  distinct  improvement  in  their  herds’ 
physical  condition  and  a  worth-while,  sustained  increase 
in  milk  production  after  changing  to  B-B. 

Whenever  you  see  a  dairyman  feeding  from  the  new 
B-B  sack,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  is  on  the  road  to 
larger  dairy  earnings.  You,  too,  will  make  maximum 
dairy  profits  when  you  feed  B-B  Dairy  Ration. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SOIL  BETTER? 

cMo,  Sir!" 

“IFs  not  my  ground 
lt*s  not  my  seed 
It's  not  my  luek 

It’s  CUPROCIDE 

THE  STANDARD  RED  COPPER  OXIDE 

that  gives  me  those  crop  stands  you 
envy.”  Just  dust  your  seeds  with  it. 
Protect  them  from  Damping -Off. 


at  your  dealer’s 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRICEY 


Costs  2**to  4jf 
an  hour  to  run. 


New“Power 
Turn"  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting  or 
pushing. 


Models 


AIR 
TIRES 

New  models 
equ  ippcd 
i  withpopular 
low  pres- 
'  surebailoon 
tires  or 
Steel  Tires 
if  you  prefer. 
Walking  and 
Riding  types; 
air  cooled  engine. 


I  AW DUALL  TRACTOR. 


DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN  ! 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save  I  Famous  Shaw 
Du-All  Tractor  saves  time,  labor,  money.  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  ranches,  es¬ 
tates,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing.  Cultivates,  runs  light  plant, plows, har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood  saws, 
other  belt  machinery.  Has  Gear  Shift,  with  3 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— 6 
speeds  forward;  runs  ^mi.  to  15  mi.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
Improved  Tool  Control  gives  tools  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor’s  usefulness. 

TO  Days  Trial!  Iff  erf  Us e  afflAW 

DU-ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  ourriBk. 
EDCC  nnnv  -Send  now  for  this  big  Shaw 
rilLC  DU Ufl  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Prices.  Tells  all  about  various  models.  Shows 
photos  of  tractors  in  nse.  Write  today  I 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.  j£da™st  officer 

4702  Front  Street,  -  Galesburg,  Kans. 
130-F  West  42nd  Street,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Street,  -  Chicago,  III. 

668-F  North  4th  Street,  -  Columbus.  O. 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY,  INC. 

222  West  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOIL  TEST  KIT 

Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops. 

This  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  tests 
for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash 
and  acidity.  Easy  to  use.  Com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  and  data  on  plant 
needs.  $1.50  postpaid. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  0.  Ec-x  523,  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 


hinds,  all  colors — Bedding 
dwarf  mixed;  Balcony  large- 
dowered  mixed;  velvety- 
violet  Star  of  Califor 
nia,  all  3  only  10c — 
send  dime 
Maule’s  Seed 
free  —  new  low 
prices,  prize 
and  flower 
Henry  Maule,  335  M&ule  Bldg.,  Phila,  Pa. 


ias 


The  Only 
Rival  of 
Nature’s  Own 
Calf  Food 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  has  all  the  food  elements, 
vitamins  and  digestive  aids  needed  to  replace  whole 
milk — nature’s  calf  food — in  feeding.  Yet  it  costs 
only  half  as  much  to  use. 


Blatchford’s  is  easy  to  mix  as  a  meal  gruel  or  to 
supplement  skim  milk.  Makes  a  natural  warm  liq¬ 
uid  feed  that  digests  perfectly.  Grow  fine  dairy 
calves  and  choice  veal  cheaply,  profitably  with 
Blatchford’s.  See  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  does  not 
have  Blatchford’s,  send  us  his  name. 


Cordwood  24-—  *8.60  postpaid.  Other  sizes. 
Guaranteed.  Saw  Tables.  Booklet  S  Free. 

H'iWTS  fcRCSi  t  i  Cce  Cob,  Conn 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  Waukegan,  III. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  for  January,  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.90  (base  price);  Class  2A,  $2.05: 
Class  2D.  $1,525;  Class  4A.  $1,225:  Class  4B. 
$1,325.  Differentials  on  Classes  1,  2A  and  2D. 
4c;  Class  4A,  3.5c;  Class  4B,  3.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934.  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  Sc;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  34%  to  35%c;  extra, 
92  score,  3414c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  3314  to 
34c;  unsalted,  best,  35%c;  firsts,  3414c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium.  29c;  stand¬ 
ards.  24%c;  brown,  best,  20c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  30  to  33c 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  18c;  chickens,  15  to  23c;  turkeys, 

18  to  24c;  ducks,  14  to  15c;  Muscovy  ducks,  12c; 
geese,  14c;  squabs,  pair,  50c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb., 
16  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  22c;  chickens,  15  to  26c;  turkeys, 

19  to  24c;  capons,  25  to  30c;  ducks,  17  to  18c; 
squabs,  lb.,  55  to  58c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Jonathan  $1  to  $1.50,  Sutton 
Beauty  $1.35,  Snow  $1.30,  Winter  Banana  $1.10 
to  $1.20,  Golden  Delicious  $1.85,  Hubbardsou 
$1.25  to  $1.40,  Stark  $1.25  to  $1.50,  Staymans 
90c  to  $1.75,  Romes  90c  to  $1.75,  Northern  Spy 
$1.25  to  $2,  Cortland  $1.50  to  $1.60,  Yorks  $1.40 
to  $1.60,  Baldwins  $1.25  to  $2,  Delicious  $1.50 
to  $2.25,  Greenings  $1  to  $2,  McIntosh  $1.25  to 
$2.50,  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  cartons  $1.50  to  $2.75. 
Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Strawberries,  pt.,  10 
to  15c. 

VEGETABLES' 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $6  to  $8.  Beans,  bu.,  $1.38 
to  $4.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  8  to  20c. 
Cabbage,  State,  white,  bag,  50  to  60c;  Texas, 
white,  crate,  $2  to  $2.13;  Fla.,  white,  bskt.. 
75c  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Celery 
knobs,  nearby,  bskt.,  90e  to  $1.  Dandelion 
greens,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Horseradish,  Md.,  bbl., 
$12  to  $14.  Kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  85c  to  $1.  Lettuce, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3.75.  Onions,  State,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  State,  red,  bag,  90c  to  $1.15;  Orange 
County,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.15.  Pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Peas,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4.50. 
Peppers,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50.  New  potatoes,  Fla., 
Red  Bliss,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $5.50;  Bermuda,  bbl.. 
$4  to  $7.50.  Old  potatoes.  Idaho,  10-lb.  bag,  43 
to  47c  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  bag.  $1.40  to  $2.60;  Gr. 
Mts.,  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.65.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  Golden,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Jersey,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.60.  Radishes,  bu..  25 
to  50c.  Spinach,  bu.,  60  to  90c.  Squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug, 
$1  to  $1.75;  repacked  box,  75c  to  $2.  Watercress, 
Southern,  100  bclis.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.57%;  No.  1  dark  Spring. 
$1.76%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.26%;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  64%c;  rye,  $1.32%. 

,  HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $21  to  $22,  No.  2  $19  to  $20, 
No.  3  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed  $18  to  $20;  Al¬ 
falfa,  1st  cut  $23,  2d  cut  $20  to  $30. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs.  35  to  41e;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb..  75  to  85c;  string  beans,  lb.. 
15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  bead,  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  6  to  9e. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  varieties  $1  to  $1.50;  Bald¬ 
wins  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Delicious  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
R.  I.  Greenings  $1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  Va.  and  Pa.  Yorks  U.  S.  1,  $1.40  to 
$1.60;  N.  Y.  and  Conn.  Baldwins,  U.  S.  1  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Pa.  and  A:a.  Black  Twigs  $1.40  to 
$1.65  bu.  AA'asli.  Winesaps  $2  box. 

Beans. — Fla.  fl.  gr.  $2.50  to  $4;  flat  wax  $3  bu. 

Beets.— Native  cut  off  25  to  50c  bu.  Texas,  36 
behs.  $1.35  to  $1.50  %  crt. 

Broccoli.— Cal.  bchd.  $4  to  $4.50;  Texas  $3.75 
to  $4  crt. 

Cabbage.— S.  C.  75c  to  $1;  Fla.  $1  to  $1.10; 
Texas  $1  to  $1.25  %  bu.  N.  Y.  Danish  60  to 
65c;  Me.  55  to  65c  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  35  to  50c  bu.  Cal.. 
72  bclis.  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Ariz.  72  behs.  $2  to 
$2.25  crt.  Texas  48  behs.  $1.50  to  $1.60  %  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $2  to  $2.15  crt. 

Celery. — Cal.  washed  $2  to  $4.50  %  crt.  Fla. 
$1.75  to  $2.50  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $4.50  24  cukes.  Cu¬ 
ban  outdoor  $4  to  $5  bu.  Ind.  h.h.  fancy  $1.25 
to  $1.50  doz. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  75c  to  $1  bu. 
Cal.  5  doz.  beads  $5  to  $5.50;  6  doz.  heads  $3 
to  $3.75;  Ariz.  5  doz.  beads  $5.25  to  $5.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  80  to  90c;  N.  Y.  75  to 
85c;  Pa.  80  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions... — Mass,  yellow  40  to  75c:  Mich  yellow 
90  to  95c;  white  $1.50;  N.  Y.  yellow  75  1o  85c 
50  lbs.  Col.  A'al.  large  $1.50  50  lbs._ 

Parsnips.— Native  cut  off  40  to  85c  box. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2.35  to  $2.50  100 
lbs.  P.  E.  I.  2%-in.  up  $2.75  90-lb.  bag.  Fla. 
No.  1  $2  to  $2.25  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10  to  11c  lb.  Mich.  10 
to  lie  lb.  Me.  9  to  10c  lb. 

Spinach. — Texas  75  to  85c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $1  to  $1.50  bbl.: 
Blue  Hubbard  $30  to  $40;  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard 
$25  to  $30  ton. 

Tomatoes.- — Native  h.h.  25  to  40c  lb.  Fla. 
lugs  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  34%c;  firsts  33%  to 
34% c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  26c; 
extras  25c  doz.  AA7hite  26c;  extras  25c  doz. 
Western  henneries  brown  specials  25c,  white  25c 
doz. 

Poultry. — Live  native  fowl  fancy  colored  18 
to  19c,  ’medium  17  to  18c.  Leghorns  17  to  18c. 
Roasting  chickens  18  to  21c;  broilers  IS  to  19c. 
Roosters  12c.  Dressed  western  fowl  17  to  23 %c. 
AVestern  chickens  1814  to  22%c;  large  fancy 
23c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  65 
to  85c  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  24%c; 
extras  June  1936  22%c;  firsts  1935  24c;  firsts 
June  1936  21%  to  22c;  fresh  firsts  20%c.  West¬ 


ern  held  extras  1935  24c;  June  1936  21%  to  22c. 
Fresh  firsts  26c  lb. 

AVool. — -Supply  limited,  demand  limited;  prices 
very  firm. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  46  to  47c, 

clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  48  to  49c, 

clothing  44  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing  52  to  53c, 

clothing  46  to  47c;  %  blood,  combing  52  to  53c, 

clothing  46  to  48e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.13  to 
$1.17,  clothing  $1  to  $1.02;  %  blood,  combing 
$1.08  to  $1.12,  clothing  95e  to  $1;  %  blood, 

combing  97c  to  $1.02,  clothing  90  to  93c;  % 
blood,  combing  88  to  93c,  clothing  83  to  85c; 
Terr.  fine,  combing  $1.13  to  $1.15,  clothing  $1 
to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing  $1.10  to  $1.14,  cloth¬ 
ing  97c  to  $1;  %  blood,  combing  98e  to  $1.03, 
clothing  90  to  93c;  %  blood,  combing  88  to  93c, 
clothing  83  to  85c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIA'ESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  barely  steady 
to  25c  lower;  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  salps 
$9.25  to  $10. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate;  market  on  cows 
about  steady;  bulls  steady;  vealers  mostly 
steady  to  50c  lower;  demand  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $6. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $10.50: 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady: 
few  selected  choice  bead  up  to  $125;  demand 
fair.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  Good  $75  to 
$90;  medium  $60  to  $75;  common  $40  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  unsettled; 
creamery  prints.  37  to  38c;  tubs,  36  to  37c; 
firsts,  34  to  35c;  country  rolls,  35  to  36c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns. 
21c;  limburger,  25  to  26c;  old  flats,  daisies.  26 
to  28c.  Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  28c;  Grade 
A,  23  to  27c;  Grade  B,  23  to  25c;  Grade  C,  19 
to  21c;  nearby  at  market,  17  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  16 
to  24c;  broilers,  22  to  25c;  fryers,  19  to  21c: 
roasters,  21  to  24c;  ducks,  20  to  21c;  turkeys,  21 
to  25c.  Live  poultry,  fowls,  15  to  20c;  roosters, 
14c;  springers,  18  to  21c;  broilers,  22  to  24c; 
pullets.  19  to  21c;  capons,  25  to  26c;  ducks, 
IS  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Greening, 
bu.,  70c  to  $1.40;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.35;  AVag- 
ner,  AVealthy,  $1  to  $1.25;  Jonathan,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Cortland. 
$1.15  to  $L 50 ;  King,  75c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh, 
90c  to  $1.75;  Golden  Delicious.  $1.25t  to  $1,30; 
Northern  Spy,  $1  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  stead v; 
home-grown,  bit..  70c  to  $1.50;  Fla.,  Red  Bliss, 
50-lb.  bag,  $2.25;  Idaho  bakers,  $1.85;  sweets, 
N.  J..  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

A'egetables.— Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3; 
beans,  Fla.,  green,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $4.50:  Limas. 
$3.75  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  broccoli. 
Texas,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25e;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.. 
o0c  to  $1.15;  cauliflower,  Gal.,  crate.  $2.15  to 
$2.25;  celery.  Cal.,  crate.  $2  to  $2.75:  cucum¬ 
bers.  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.65;  eggplant,  Fla.,  bu  . 
$1.75  to  $2;  endive,  lb.,  10  to  20c;  escarole. 
Fla..  1%-bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  lettuce,  10-lb. 

bskt.,  85c  to  $1;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  65c  to 
$1;  oyster  plant,  doz.  behs..  45  to  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.15;  peas,  Hex.,  bu.,  $5  to  $5. 25- 
peppers,  Fla.,  %  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.25;  radishes, 
doz.  behs.,  15  to  17%c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton. 
25  to  45c;  spinach,  Texas,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
squash,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton. 
$1.10  to  $1.35;  turnips,  bu.,25  to  75c.  C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  35  to  39c;  eggs,  24  to  25%e;  live 
fowls,  19  to  20c;  chickens,  21  to  22c;  dressed 
fowls,  20  to  22c;  chickens,  22  to  23c;  capons, 
25  to  30c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  geese,  19  to  22c-: 
turkeys,  23  to  24c:  apples,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75; 
onions,  50-lb.  bag.  $1.05  to  $1.10:  kale.  bu..  30c: 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1.15;  potatoes.  100 
l_bs.,  $2.40  to  $2.60;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.. 
50  to  75c. 

Steers,  dry-fed,  choice,  $10.50  to  $11;  good.  $9 
to  $9.50:  medium.  $7.50  to  $8.50;  cows,  good  to 
choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  fair  to  good.  $4.75  to  $5.50; 
heavy  bologna  cows,  $4  to  $4.50;  small  and  com¬ 
mon,  $3.50  to  $4;  bulls,  bologna,  best,  $7;  light 
bologna  bulls,  $5  to  $5.50:  choice  nearby  calves. 
$12.50;  medium,  $10  to  $11;  common  and  thin. 
$0  to  $S:  Southern,  choice,  $12  to  $12.50;  me¬ 
diums,  $10  to  $11;  common,  $6  to  $8;  heavy 
calves,  $5  to  $8.50. 

Sheep,  wethers,  extra,  $7;  fair  to  good,  $5.50 
to  $6;  common,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  fat  ewes,  $5  to 
$5.50;  medium-weight  fat  ewes,  $5.75  to  $6: 
iambs,  choice  westerns,  $11.80  to  $11.90:  fair  to 
good.  $10.50  to  $11;  common  and  light,  $8  To 
$10;  choice  nearby  lambs,  $11  to  $11.25. 

Hogs,  nearby,  $10.50  to  $10.75;  best  western. 
165  to  200  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.15;  140  to  160  lbs., 
$10.50  to  $10.75;  130  lbs.  and  less,  $8  to  $9.50. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  and  choice.  $12.50  to  $13.  Hogs, 
c-boiee  locals,  $10.50  to  $10.75. 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  34 %e;  eggs,  22%c;  bens,  14  to  16c; 
chickens,  17  to  19c;  ducks,  16  to  18c;  apples, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  60  to  65c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75.;  bay,  $15  to  $18. 

Cattle. — Good  to  choice,  $10  to  $10.50;  good. 
1.300  to  1.400  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25:  tidy. 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair.  900  to 
1,100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.25;  common,  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls. 
$4  to  $7;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  heifers.  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4  to  $8;  fresh 
cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $35. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy,  $10  to  $10.50:  mixed. 
$10.60  to  $10.75;  prime  medium  weights,  $10.80 
to  $10.85;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.65  to  $10.80; 
good  light  yorkers.  $9.50  to  $10;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $8.50  to  $9;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8.50  to  $9.65;  stags,  $4  to  $7. 

Sheep.— Prime  wethers,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  good 
mixed.  $5.75  to  $6;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  weth¬ 
ers.  $4.50  to  $5;  culls  and)  common,  $2  to  $4; 
culls  to  choice  lambs,  $6  to  $11.25. 

Calves. — Veal,  $11  to  $11.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $8. 


East  Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs. — Bulk  good  and  choice  180  to  240  lbs., 
$10.90;  plainer  kinds,  $10.75;  trucked  in  $10.60 
down;  350-lb.  butchers,  $10:  125-lb.  pigs,  $9.50: 
packing  sows,  $9.25  to  $9.60;  rough  strong 
weights  $9. 

Cattle.— Canadians,  good  to  barely  choice,  1.- 
000-lb.  steers  $12;  bulk  medium  and  sliortfeds. 
$8  to  $10;  including  majority  of  700  Canadians; 
few  low  balf-fat  yearlings  heifers,  $8.35  to 
$8.40;  cows  and  bulls  active;  strorig  to  25c  high¬ 
er:  fat  cows,  $6.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter.  $3.85 
to  $4.75;  medium  bulls,  $5.85  to  $6.25.  Calves, 
good  to  choice,  $11.50. 

Lambs,  good  to  choice,  $11  to  mostly  $11.25; 
medium  and  mixed  grades,  $10  to  $10.75. 
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A  Week’s  Activities  on  a  New  York  Farm 


In  the  mind  of  many  a  resident  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  farm  life  during  these 
Winter  months  is  a  dreary,  monotonous 
existence,  which  the  average  farmer  en¬ 
dures  or  enjoys  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
very  little  to  do  except  “chores,”  while 
waiting  for  Spring  work  to  occupy  his 
time.  Granting  that  there  is  less  of 
rush  or  hurry  during  this  midwinter  sea¬ 
son,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  one 
long  vacation  of  four  or  five  months,  with 
little  demand  on  his  time  and  energy. 

With  this  in  mind  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  relate  some  of  the  activities  that 
enter  into  the  life  of  a  farmer  to  occupy 
his  time  and  thoughts. 

I  say  thoughts  advisedly,  for  it  is  dur¬ 
ing  these  Winter  months  that  most  of  the 
meetings  of  farm  organizations,  with 
their  discussions  of  farm  subjects  are 
held,  and  it  is  then  that  many  programs 
are  formulated  for  the  coming  year’s 
work.  Here  the  opinions  of  scientific  ex¬ 
perts  are  blended  with  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  dirt  farmer,  and  the  final 
conclusions  help  us  to  meet  our  ever- 
increasing  problems. 

Of  course  the  regular  chores  have 
precedence  over  everything  else.  The  care 
and  feeding  of  our  poultry  and  stock  must 
be  attended  to  with  regularity  whether 
other  things  are  done  or  not.  Conse¬ 
quently  6  A.  M.  finds  the  dairyman  in 
his  cow  barn  for  the  morning  milking  and 
feeding,  then  a  half  hour  for  breakfast  at 
about  seven  o’clock.  The  care  of  other 
stock — sheep,  hogs  and  poultry — starts  as 
the  sun  is  rising  and  occupies  our  time 
till  nine  o’clock  when  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do  some  outside  work  if  the  weather  is 
not  too  stormy.  Most  dairymen  clean  out 
their  stables  and  haul  the  manure  to  the 
field  in  a  spreader  daily,  while  the  lamb 
feeder  does  this  work  at  intervals  of  from 
one  to  two  months. 

A  neighbor  has  some  trucking  to  do, 
and  we  start  for  Rochester,  25  miles 
away,  with  14  fat  hogs.  Arriving  home 
for  a  late  dinner,  an  order  is  received  by 
phone  for  a  load  of  baled  straw  to  be  de¬ 
livered  13  miles  in  the  opposite  direction 
west  of  Batavia.  On  the  return  a  two- 
ton  load  of  corn  and  rice  bran  is  picked 
up  in  Batavia,  and  brought  here  for  our 
fattening  lambs. 

The  next  day  our  two-day  cash  crop 
school  is  held  in  Batavia,  and  there  we 
go  to  learn  the  latest  methods  of  treating 
seed  potatoes  for  scab,  rhizoctonia  and 
other  diseases  ;also  cabbage  and  other 
seeds  for  their  several  enemies.  Results 
are  shown  from  experiments  in  methods 
of  application  of  various  kinds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  with  the  conclusion 
that  for  most  of  our  cultivated  crops, 
much  better  results  are  obtained  where 
the  fertilizer  is  distributed  in  bands  two 
or  three  inches  away  from  the  rows  of 
seeds  on  both  sides.  Grading  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  our  produce  comes  in  for  its 
shax’e  of  discussion,  particularly  with  inf¬ 
erence  to  the  potato  crop.  A  plan  for 
handling  this  important  crop  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  is  a  long  story  by  itself,  and 
we  hope  can  be  adopted,  that  will  put 
New  York  State  potatoes  on  a  par  with 
Maine,  Long  Island  or  any  other  source 
of  the  lowly  spud. 

Returning  home  about  4  P.  M.  we  have 
something  to  think  about  while  doing 
our  evening  chores  and  explain  to  the 
good  wife  at  the  supper  table.  The  future 
looks  brighter  for  the  potato  crop.  A 
meeting  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  Po¬ 
tato  Committee  takes  up  the  evening  till 
11  o’clock,  outlining  a  program  for  the 
1937  growing  season.  The  following  day 
was  also  spent  profitably  at  the  cash- 
crop  school.  Beans,  cabbage  and  other 
crops  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 

Next  day  was  good  for  outside  work, 
so  we  unfastened  and  rolled  up  150  rods 
of  temporary  wire  fence  surrounding  an 
emergency  Fall  pasture  in  a  field  to  be 
worked  next  Summer.  Then  we  take  a 
day  off  for  our  annual  Genesee  County 
Lamb  Feeders’  Tour.  Starting  at  10 
o'clock  about  65  feeders  from  Genesee 
and  other  adjoining  counties  made  three 
stops  before  noon,  when  a  fine  roast  lamb 
dinner  was  served  to  the  crowd  at  a 
prombinent  eating  place  in  Batavia,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  hour’s  round  table  discussion 
of  feeding  problems,  market  conditions 


and  pi’ospects.  Representatives  of  the 
Buffalo  stockyards,  livestock  commission 
dealers  and  the  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
were  present,  and  we  had  an  enjoyable 
and  pi’ofitable  time.  Five  more  feeding 
barns  were  then  visited  and  at  that  of 
Gilbert  Proler,  a  demonstration  of  blood¬ 
less,  knifeless  docking  was  given,  and 
then  a  sickly  appearing  lamb  was  killed 
and  dissected  or  “posted,”  to  show  and 
identify  the  various  insect  parasites  in¬ 
festing  the  digestive  tract  and  lungs  that 
caused  the  unthrifty  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Powerful  electric  light  bulbs 
were  arranged  under  a  frame-work  sup- 
poi’ting  glass  tx’ays,  upon  which  was 
spi’ead  water  with  these  infinitely  small 
worms  in  suspension.  The  tinz  size  of 
these  worms,  no  larger  than  a  hair,  and 
less  than  an  inch  long,  was  a  surprise  to 
most  of  us. 

At  these  eight  stops  it  was  noted 
that  each  feeder  with  lambs  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources  from  Texas  to  Montana,  fol¬ 
lowing  very  different  practices  in  both 
housing  and  feeding,  all  seemed  to  be 
quite  successful  in  their  way  of  caring 
for  their  respective  flocks.  Combinations 
of  corn,  distillers’  grains,  wheat  and  rice 
bi’an,  oats,  beans,  rye  and  barley,  with 
molasses  in  most  eases,  were  fed  with  all 
kinds  of  roughage,  including  Alfalfa, 
clover,  Sweet  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  I 
bean  pods,  corn  and  pea  silage  and 
straw,  which  shows  how  adaptable  these 
hardy  range  lambs  are  to  almost  any 
kind  of  grain  and  roughage. 

The  following  day  three  neighbors  com¬ 
bined  in  butchering  several  fat  hogs  for 
home  use,  one  or  two  for  each  family,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  next  two 
days  were  taken  up  with  the  making  of 
lai’d  and  sausage  and  preparing  the  hams, 
shoulders,  bacon  and  salt  pork  for  next 
Summer’s  use,  while  tempting  spare  ribs 
are  hung  away  to  use  as  desired  this  cold 
weathei*.  What  can  be  more  appetizing 
on  a  cold  Winter’s  day  than  roast  spare 
ribs  and  baked  potato ! 

Our  pork  cared  for,  we  turn  again  to 
cutting  down  more  of  our  dead  apple 
trees  for  fuel  while  the  wood  is  still 
sound.  Trimming  out  the  brush  and 
burning  it  is  a  good  job  for  a  still  day. 
In  fact,  as  I  write  these  lines,  I  can 
see  the  smoke  curling  up  from  a  fire 
where  our  orchard  once  stood,  which 
make  us  wonder  where  our  apples  are 
coming  from  in  the  near  future !  The 
secux-ing  of  our  wood  supply  is  taking 
many  of  our  free  days  during  this  and 
other  Winters,  and  the  result  is  a  coal 
bin  filled  with  wood  instead  of  coal,  a 
saving  of  about  $75  or  $80  during  the 
Winter — not  a  pound  of  coal  so  far  this 
season. 

We  come  in  after  a  day  of  this  kind  of  1 
work  tired  and  hungry  but  not  too  tired 
to  go  to  an  exciting  game  of  basket  ball 
at  our  local  high  school  where  our  boys 
and  girls  put  up  a  great  battle  with 
teams  from  another  town  in  the  “league.” 
Here  the  crowd  yells  itself  hoarse,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  encoui’age  its  favorites  to 
greater  effort  to  win,  and  we  go  home  in 
the  clear  frosty  air  wondering  liow  much 
more  of  a  success  our  farming  might  be, 
if  we  put  up  a  fraction  of  the  effort  in 
our  work  that  we  do  in  our  play. 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Clives  are  like  babies!  They  needa  uniform,  easily  di¬ 
gested  food  offered  frequently  and  in  small  quantities.  They  need 
minerals  and  vitamins  for  strong  bodies  and  good  assimilation. 
Calf  Manna  meets  those  requirements!  It  contains  the  right 
proportion  of  fat  in  digestible  form  — it  never  varies  in  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals,  vitamins  or  carbohydrates.  (Cow’s  milk  changes 
constantly).  Moreover,  because  Calf  Manna  is  fed  dry,  it 
never  varies  in  temperature,  and  prevents  upsets  so  common 
when  calves  get  milk  or  gruel  that  is  too  hot  one  time,  too  cold 
the  next.  Yet  Calf  Manna  is  cheaper  than  milk!  It  costs  only 
&A  cents  a  day  to  feed!  For  healthier,  deeper  bodied  calves, 
free  from  scours  and  digestive  troubles,  feed  Calf  Manna! 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us! 
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FREE  “Inside  Facts  on  Calf  Feeding** 

-1  A  Valuable  Booklet  showing  with 

pictures,  charts  and  quickly  read  paragraphs, 
why  Calf  Manna  raises  deep  bodied  calves 
and  eliminates  scours. 
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I  accept  your  free  offer.  Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation,  “  Inside 
Facts  on  Calf  Feeding,”  the  book  that  tells  how  to  avoid  scours  and 
digestive  upsets  in  calves. 
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is  the  latest  Craine  devel¬ 
opment.  Note  how  close 
together  the  steps  come 
and  how  evenly  they  extend 
beyond  the  front  of  the 
silo.  Here’s  a  door  ladder 
that’s  easier  to  climb  and 
therefore  safer  to  use.  .  . . 
Available  on  several  silos 
in  the  Craine  8  Line. 

Send  for  full  information. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

54  Taft  St.,  Norwich.N.Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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2  Cylinders  -  S  H.  P.  a 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates. 
Seeds.  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

1  Cylinder,  3  V,  H.P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minnaapolia.  Mian,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
3189  K. Haas. Are.  89-93  West  3tr*ae 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„N.Y, 
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They  Learn  Without  Us 

Part  I. 


Tropical  Fish  in  the  Home  Aquarium 

Part  II. 


Last  Summer  I  called  on  my  first 
school  teacher.  She  was  living  alone, 
after  having  given  the  best  years  of  her 
life  to  the  profession.  That  is  so  often 
the  case  with  teachers,  especially  if  they 
have  rendered  service  in  towns  where 
married  teachers  are  barred.  She  dug 
around  in  some  things,  produced  a  small 
iblack  note-book  and  there  found  my 
name.  Along  with  mine  were  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  other  children  whom  she 
had  taught. 

I  knew  that  much  had  happened  to  me 
since  she  had  penned  my  name  there.  I 
had  become  a  teacher  and  was  experi¬ 
encing  some  of  the  professional  worries 
that  she  no  doubht  had  been  concerned 
with  over  me  when  I  was  one  of  her 
pupils.  It  led  me  to  wonder  if  children 
today  go  through  school  as  untouched  by 
the  real  purposes  of  education  as  I  was. 

In  dealing  with  children,  after  we  be¬ 
come  adults,  we  find  it  so  easy  to  fret 
about  what  they  should  be  getting  out  of 
school  life.  We  propose  methods,  ernest- 
]y  criticize  children’s  accomplishments, 
and  in  general  set  up  adult  standards  for 
their  immature  minds.  If  we  should  all 
carefully  weigh  what  we  got  out  of  our 
early  schooling,  the  results  would  seem 
most  interesting.  We  could  sit  back  at 
ease  and  thank  fortune  that  a  child  has 
power  to  glean  much  from  life  besides 
those  things  which  we  older  people  con¬ 
sider  ultimate  essentials  for  proper  nor¬ 
mal  growth. 

It  is  here  that  I  shall  recall  days  of 
my  youth  and  reflect  on  many  of  those 
things  from  my  own  life1  because  the  age 
of  three  and  one-half,  to  the  time  when  I 
had  accomplished  enough  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  a  grammar  school 
diploma. 

The  teacher  who  had  written  my  name 
in  the  little  black  book  was  boarding 
with  my  mother  at  the  time  I  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  I  wanted  to  attend 
school.  Mother  tells  me  that  a  closing 
program  was  being  given  at  school.  No 
doubt  I  heard  this  talked  over  and  I 
begged  in  a  childish  way  to  have  a  part. 
I  was  very  young  but  I  gained  my  point, 
and  the  day  of  the  program  I  gave  this 
poem  : 

“Buzz,  buzz,  buzz, 

This  is  the  song  of  the  bee. 

His  legs  are  of  yellow, 

A  jolly  good  fellow, 

Yet  a  great  worker  is  he.” 

I  have  been  told  that  my  rendering  of 
the  poem  was  with  such  rapidity  that  a 
gale  of  laughter  came  from  my  audience. 

With  this  real  part  in  a  school  pro¬ 
gram,  my  desire  to  become  a  full  fledged 
student  was  intense.  At  the  age  of  four 
I  was  admitted  as  a  listener-in  student. 
Today  we  would  call  such  a  child,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  nursery  class,  but  I  was  just  one 
more  in  an  ungraded  school.  That  same 
year  a  new  teacher  came.  She  is  now  a 
woman  of  years,  still  in  the  profession. 
What  I  recall  while  in  her  class  will  not 
place  me  in  a  very  dignified  category. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  let  one  of  the 
older  children  correct  the  arithmetic  pa¬ 
pers.  I  can  still  vividly  picture  a  zero 
that  reached  from  the  top  of  my  bright 
yellowish  colored  paper,  to  the  very  bot¬ 
tom.  To  me  a  zero  meant  nothing  more 
than  what  I  got  each  day.  You  see  a 
child’s  sense  of  values  is  not  much  at  the 
tender  age  of  four.  For  some  reason  I 
too  delight  in  tantalizing  this  teacher. 

One  day  I  made  a  very  hard  and  icy 
snow  ball  and  flung  it  with  all  my 
strength  through  one  of  the  windows.  No 
sooner  had  it  reached  its  resting  place  in¬ 
side,  than  the  teacher  turned  all  the  pu¬ 
pils  out  in  pursuit  of  me.  It  was  with 
much  chagrin  that  my  brother  and  an 
older  boy  intercepted  me  on  the  other  side 
of  a  wooded  grove  some  distance  from 
the  school.  The  reprimand  that  followed 
was  not  taken  seriously  enough  by  me 
at  first  and  only  after  a  note  had  been 
written,  which  was  to  tell  my  mother  of 
the  great  offense  and  declare  that  forever 
more  I  was  ostracised  from  society,  did 
I  bow  and  cause  tears  to  fall.  It  was 
that  emission  of  tears  that  brought  me 
success  in  that  I  was  allowed  to  throw 
the  note  in  the  flames  of  the  wood  fire. 

Some  way  down  the  road  was  a  cattle 
pass,  and  it  was  there  that  each  noon  I 
pounced  on  a  boy  my  age  and  pummeled 
him.  After  a  time  his  mother  reported 


me,  and  again  I  was  set  up  as  a  perfect 
example  of  an  anti-social  child.  As  I 
remember,  my  devilishness  in  this  was 
prompted  by  some  older  children  and,  be¬ 
ing  yet  under  five,  values  of  right  and 
wrong  had  not  taken  very  definite  form. 

I  had  spent  a  year  in  the  alma  mater 
of  my  mother  and  grandfather,  and  the 
time  had  come  when  we  were  to  move 
five  miles  north  to  the  farm  where  I  was 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  childhood  with 
my  family.  My  brother  and  sister,  who 
were  considearbly  older  than  I,  were  en¬ 
rolled  with  me  in  another  rural  school, 
the  distance  to  the  building  being  three 
miles  from  our  house.  Such  a  distance  to 
travel  over  rough  county  roads  was  nec¬ 
essary. 


I  seem  to  recall  more  about  my  travels, 
games  and  lunches  than  any  other  part 
of  the  program.  The  older  children  could 
out  walk  me,  and  much  of  my  time  en- 
route  was  spent  traveling  a  good  distance 
behind  the  others.  I  recall  a  game  I 
played  while  walking  along.  It  was 
called  “Poison  Ivy.”  To  step  on  any¬ 
thing  but  a  stone  meant  that  the  one 
stepping  was  poisoned.  This  will  stand 
as  the  true  l’eason  why  I  came  in  much 
iater  than  the  others  each  night.  A 
brook  in  a  hollow  below  our  house  offord- 
ed  an  excellent  place  to  wade,  wet  my 
feet  and  sail  boats  under  the  natural 
stone  bridge. 

One  child  from  a  family  down  the  road 
was  the  envy  of  all  the  children  because 
her  mother  put  a  piece  of  gingerbread  in 


her  box  and  on  the  top  was  a  layer  of 
thick  white  icing.  I  had  never  seen  nor 
tasted  frosted  gingerbread. 

At  noon  the  children  played  “Duck  on 
the  Rock,”  “Hide  and  Seek,”  and  “Tag.” 
On  certain  occasions  they  went  to  a 
nearby  barn  to  chin  the  ladder  and  jump 
in  the  hay.  For  some  reason,  while  the 
older  boys  and  girls  were  in  the  hay,  I 
was  always  left  to  tend  the  ladder  on  the 
ground  floor  and  being  unsophisticated, 
thought  it  an  honor.  Since,  I  have  been 
made  to  see  that  the  position  was  one 
that  no  child  should  have  been  given. 

ETHEL  MAY  SHELDON. 


Now  we  come  to  fish  that  like  a  plant- 
covered  bottom  on  which  to  drop  their 
eggs.  Of  this  group  I  only  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  one  kind,  that  is,  the  rosy 
bark.  This  chap  is,  at  first  glance,  an 
ordinary  brown  with  a  black  dot  at  the 
end  of  the  body.  When  seen  in  the  sun¬ 
light  or  by  a  good  electric  light  the  body 
assumes  a  beautiful  rosy  hue.  As  with 
the  zebras  the  pair  should  be  separated 
first  for  a  few  days;  then  placed  in  the 
tank  together.  The  bottom  of  this  tank 
must  be  covered  with  floating  plants  so 
that  when  the  fish  spawns  the  eggs  will 
fall  on  this  soft  bed.  The  eggs  should 
hatch  in  from  three  to  six  days.  Keep 
water  temperature  as  even  as  possible. 
The  feeding  of  the  young  is  the  same  as 


that  of  the  zebra  fish.  If  the  fish  have 
not  spawned  after  having  been  together 
for  a  week,  separate  again  for  a  few 
days;  then  again  place  them  back  in  the 
tank.  Do  not  allow  snails  in  the  spawn¬ 
ing  tank. 

The  next  group  for  our  consideration 
is  the  bubble-nest  builders.  In  this  group 
we  have  the  most  wonderfully  colored  of 
all  the  tropical  fish. 

The  Siamese  fighting  fish — now  I  am 
stuck.  I  don’t  know  just  how  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  fellow.  The  male  is,  bodily, 
two  inches  long,  his  body  is  flesh-colored 
and  perhaps  a  bit  red  towards  the  tail. 
The  dorsal  fin,  when  spread,  is  an  inch 
long  (in  a  good  specimen)  and  pointed; 
this  stands  straight  up.  The  tail  fin  is 
circular  and  is  two  inches  in  diameter. 


The  anal  fin  stretches  from  just  below 
the  gills  to  the  tail  fin.  This  is  likewise 
about  two  inches  long.  The  color  is  a 
bright  red.  These  fish  are  fighters,  so  if 
two  males  get  together  they  simply  ruin 
each  other.  They  very  rarely  bother  other 
fish.  Sometimes  they  are  hard  to  mate. 
Usually  the  male  is  kept  separate  all  the 
time  in  a  small  bowl.  When  you  first 
put  the  pair  together  they  will  stretch 
their  fins  and  show  off  in  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  manner.  Sometimes  they  bite  at  each 
other.  Often  they  catch  one  another  by 
the  mouth,  just  as  though  they  were 
having  a  very  prolonged  kiss.  After  the 


meeting  they  will  either  mate  or  else  one 
will  try  to  kill  the  other.  If  they  mate 
the  male  will  blow  a  nest  of  bubbles  in 
one  corner  of  the  tank.  The  male  blows- 
bubbles  around  the  eggs  and  keeps  them 
in  the  nest.  The  females  will  have  to  be 
removed  immediately  or  else  he  will  kill 
her.  Close  watch  must  be  kept  so  that 
when  the  bubbles  are  full  of  eggs  the  lady7 
can  be  removed.  The  male  will  watch 
the  eggs.  When  you  can  see  little  tails 
projecting  from  the  bubbles  then  you 
know  that  the  babies  are  out.  The  father 
may  be  left  with  the  young  for  five  or 
six  days.  You  will  have  to  watch  closely. 
W  hen  the  nest  begins  to  get  smaller  then 
it  is  usually  time  to  take  the  male  out 
betore  lie  eats  up  the  youngsters.  The 
baby  fash  are  fed  on  infusoria.  The  best 
breeding  temperature  for  these  fish  is  80 
degrees  Fahr.  The  female  is  shaped 
similar  and  also  colored  the  same  as  the 
ttiaJo,  but  the  wonderful  fin  development 
is  lacking  As  there  is  another  of  the 
fighting  fish  1  would  better  give  the  scien¬ 
tific  designations  for  this  red-finned  type. 
Beta  cambodia. 

Next  9f  the  fighting  fish  group,  Beta 
Cyana,  is  shaped  similar  to  the  Beta 
cambodia,  but  the  coloring  is  of  the  most 
wonderful  blue.  Then  there  is  yet  an- 
a  i  £r°up  having  green  fins. 

And  the  kind  I  have  at  home  here  which 
is  the  cross  between  the  red  and  the  blue. 
Ihe  body  is  flesh-colored  and  the  fins  are 
mostly  red,  the  veins  though  are  marked 
with  blue. 

The  Paradise  fish  is  another  bubble- 
nest  builder.  There  is  the  Mexican  round¬ 
tailed  Paradise  and  the  fork-tailed  Para- 
dise  (this  is  the  prettiest).  There  is  an¬ 
other  pointed-tailed  Paradise.  The  fish 
have  the  same  type  of  courtship  as  the 
Beta,  spreading  their  fins  in  front  of 
each  other,  and  in  the  case  of  the  male, 
nipping  constantly  at  the  female.  Para¬ 
dise  males  will  fight  together  if  they  get 
the  chance.  Paradise  fish  are  bullies  so 
you  can’t  use  them  in  a  tank  with  other 
smaller  fish.  The  male  has  a  better  fin 
development  than  his  better  half,  and  is 
somewhat  larger  bodily.  The  fish  is  three 
to  four  inches  long,  the  fins  are  larger 
but  not  abnormally  so  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Beta.  The  colors  seem  to  run  in 
streaks  down  the  side  of  the  fish.  There 
is  reddish  brown,  blue,  green,  gray  and 
along  the  edges  of  the  fins,  silver.  The 
colors  all  seem  to  blend  together  very 
beautifully.  When  breeding  the  Para¬ 
dise  fish  you  will  have  to  be  careful  to 
remove  the  female  right  after  spawning, 
and  the  male  as  soon  as  he  looks  with 
longing  eyes  and  a  hungry  mouth  to¬ 
wards  the  youngsters.  As  stated  before 
this  usually  happens  about  five  days  after 
the  eggs  have  hatched.  Feeding  is  the 
same  as  for  the  other  egg-layers. 

Adhesive  Egg-droppers 

The  golden  Fundulus  is  a  beautiful 
golden  brown  fish  which  when  seen  in  a 
subdued  light  seems  to  be  sparkling  with 
tiny  golden  diamonds.  This  fish  is  about 
three  inches  long  and  quite  slender.  It 
is  peaceable  and  can  live  in  a  tank  with 
other  fish.  With  the  golden  Fundulus 
the  pair  should  be  put  in  a  separate  tank, 
after  having  been  separated  for  a  week. 
The  tank  must  be  well  stocked  with  float¬ 
ing  plants,  and  given  a  sunny  position. 
Spawning  should  begin  almost  immediate¬ 
ly.  The  pair  should  be  separated  every 
other  day,  for  a  day  then  back  together 
again  until  the  spawning  stops.  The  egg- 
filled  plants  must  be  removed  to  another 
bowl,  so  that  they  can  hatch  without  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  young  may  be  fed  on  a 
well-pulverized  food  or  Daphnia  if  it  is 
obtainable. 

The  Midakos  is  a  very  small  fish  run¬ 
ning  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  body  is  very  thin,  the  fins  are 
hardly  noticeable.  The  fish  seem  to  like 
to  swim  about  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  color  is  somewhat  of  a  flesh  orange. 
The  only  difference  between  the  male  and 
the  female  is  a  split  dorsal  fin  on  the 
male.  When  wishing  to  spawn,  first 
separate  for  a  Week,  then  place  together 
in  a  small  plant-filled  jar  or  tank.  The 
eggs  are  brushed  against  plants  until 
they  adhere  to  the  plants. 

The  Mouthbreeder 

The  mouth-breeder,  Ilaploehromis 
stringigena,  has  perhaps  the  oddest  of 
nature’s  many  methods  of  protecting  the 
young  fish.  The  fish  itself  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  having  changeable  markings,  and 
when  seen  swimming  about  in  the  light 
they  show  beautiful  iridescent  greens  and 
blues.  The  bottom  of  the  spawning  tank 
should  be  of  fine  sand.  The  pair  may 
be  separated  for  a  few  days,  although 
this  isn’t  absolutely  necessary  with  this 
fish,  then  placed  together.  The  female 
scoops  out  a  hollow  in  the  sand  and  de¬ 
posits  her  eggs  in  that.  After  fertilizing 
she  picks  them  up  in  her  mouth  and 
holds  them  there.  She  will  not  pick  the 
eggs  up  unless  the  male  has  fertilized 
them.  He  should  be  removed  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  female  has  the  eggs  in  her 
mouth.  The  female  will  not  require  food 
during  this  period  which  lasts  about  two 
weeks.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the  mouth 
She  will  be  seen  letting  the  young  fish  out 
so  that  they  may  swim  to  get  food  for 
themselves.  They  must  be  given  infu¬ 
soria.  When  the  female  no  longer  takes 
the  young  ones  into  her  mouth  she  can 
also  be  removed,  geo,  r.  bishop. 


. — Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

This  group  of  buildings,  near  Piermont,  N.  77..  mas  built  mainly  for  the  protection 
of  livestock  in  Winter.  The  barn  has  15  sides,  accommodates  69  dairy  cows  and 
six  horses,  with  a  basement  for  implements,  tools.  A  modern  milk  house  is  attached 
on  the  further  side.  It  has  hot  and  cold  water,  and  there  is  an  electric  light  plant 
also.  The  farm  is  oioned  by  Clarence  Stevens. 


The  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa.,  High  School  Home  Economics  Demonstration  Team, 
which  won  first  place  in  the  State  Farm  Products  Shoio  contests.  They  demon¬ 
strated  meal  preparation.  The  team,  reading  from  left  to  right,  consists  of  Anna 
Godleski,  Annice  Culbertson  and  Isabel  Ondres.  Miss  June  Millison  is  teacher. 
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Spring  Sowing  of  Alfalfa 

I  have  noticed  that  the  method  of  seed¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  which  we  have  employed  with 
good  results  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  methods  usually  advocated.  We 
seed  in  the  late  Spring  rather  than  the 
Fall. 

The  process  of  getting  a  good  stand  of 
Alfalfa  starts  with  us  when  we  first 
break  up  the  sod.  Being  troubled  with 
quack  grass,  we  plan  to  plow  the  sod  in 
the  Fall  and  leave  it  through  the  Winter. 
Early  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  it  is  harrowed 
thoroughly,  and,  if  sufficient  time  per¬ 
mits,  it  is  kept  harrowed  enough  to  keep 
the  quack  grass  down.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  time  comes  for  planting 
corn  or  potatoes,  the  field  looks  as  though 
it  might  have  been  seeded  to  wheat  or 
oats.  Such  fields,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  require  teriffic  cultivation  to 
keep  the  quack  grass  down  and  grow  a 
crop. 

We  have  found  it  much  easier  to  plow 
the  field  again  just  before  planting.  The 
field  is  then  harrowed  without  bothering 
to  rake  off  any  quack  grass  roots,  unless 
they  interfere  too  much  with  the  process 
of  borrowing  and  planting.  In  our  lo¬ 
cality  (Erie  County,  Pa.)  this  second 
plowing  is  done  about  May  20.  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  immediate  planting  of  corn  or 
potatoes. 

Crops  planted  on  land  treated  in  this 
manner  require  no  special  cultivation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quack  grass.  It  will  not 
grow  much  regardless  of  whether  the  sea¬ 
son  is  wet  or  dry.  And  most  of  the  roots 
which  were  troublesome  at  the  time  it 
was  harrowed  quickly  rot  and  disappear. 
By  Fall  you  would  have  a  hard  job  con¬ 
vincing  anyone  that  the  field  ever  had 
been  badly  infested  with  quack. 

If  sufficient  quack  grass  has  survived 
the  initial  treatment  to  warrant,  we  fol¬ 
low  the  same  treatment  -again  next  year, 
planting  the  land  to  corn,  or  some  culti¬ 
vated  crop  which  can  stand  lime,  such  as 
cabbage.  A  light  application  of  lime 
(about  1,500  pounds  per  acre)  is  made 
this  time  before  harrowing. 

In  cultivating  this  crop  a  serious  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  keep  it  free  of  weeds 
and  to  eliminate  any  scattered  quack 
grass  which  may  have  survived  previous 
treatment.  If  possible,  the  crop  should 
be  gone  over  once  by  hand  in  order  to 
keep  it  free  of  weeds. 

The  next  Spring  the  land  which  is  to 
be  seeded  to  Alfalfa  is  plowed  ns  early  as 
possible  and  a  heavy  application  of  lime 
(about  lVz  to  2*4  tons  per  acre)  is  made, 
and  the  field  is  thoroughly  harrowed.  We 
try  to  go  over  it  with  the  harrow  after 
each  rain,  until  seeding  time  to  conserve 
the  moisture,  and  keep  the  weeds  out. 

About  the  tenth  of  June,  when  the 
weather  has  become  warm,  we  sow  in¬ 
oculated  Alfalfa  seed  in  this  clean,  moist, 
well-limed  and  well-prepared  seed  bed.  As 
a  contrast  to  the  uncertain  results  of  Fall 
seeding,  due  to  moisture  conditions,  the 
Alfalfa  usually  comes  up  like  buckwheat. 
And  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
rain,  a  fair  crop  of  hay  can  be  cut  in 
seven  to  nine  weeks  from  date  of  sow¬ 
ing.  Plentiful  moisture  after  seeding  re¬ 
sults  in  a  surprising  crop  of  hay  the  first 
cutting. 

Sometimes  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  is 
secured  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  thrifty 
and  does  not  produce  much  hay.  This 
condition  is  usually  caused  by  lack  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  Such  a  condition  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  remedied  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime  after  the  Alfalfa  has 
been  seeded.  We  have  found  it  much 
better  to  break  up  the  ground,  grow  a 
cultivated  crop  on  it,  lime  it  heavily  and 
seed  again.  Alfalfa  can  be  successfully 
grown  on  any  light,  well-drained  soil 
with  sufficient  lime  and  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion.  But  it  must  have  not  only  euough 
lime  to  cover  the  acidity,  but  an  excess 
of  lime  for  its  own  use.  w.  A.  SMITH. 

Erie  County,  Pa. 


Killing  Mountain  Laurel 

Mountain  laurel  grows  in  my  pasture. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  kill  it  out  so  I 
can  put  in  sheep  and  lambs?  c.  E. 

Maine. 

We  know  of  no  way  other  than  grub¬ 
bing  out.  Will  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  please  reply. 


THE  McCORMICK- DEE  RING 


3.  No  other  tractor  in  its  price  or  weight 
class  has  such  a  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chines  built  expressly  for  use  with  it. 

4.  The  F-12  has  the  “Quickest- Attach¬ 
able”  machines  on  the  market. 


5.  The  McCormick-Deering  F-12  is  fitted 
with  rawhide  oil  seals  that  seal  the  oil 
in  and  the  dirt  out. 


6.  It  has  replaceable  cylinder  sleeves  — 
a  feature  pioneered  by  International 
Harvester. 


7.  The  F-12  crankshaft  is  hardened  by 
the  new  Tocco  electrical  hardening  pro¬ 
cess,  with  file-hard  bearing  surfaces  and 
other  portions  as  tough  and  ductile  as 
ever. 


8.  High-grade  ball  bearings  are  used 
throughout  the  transmission  and  final 
drive.  There  are  29  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  in  the  F-12. 

9.  A  wide  variation  of  treads  is  avail¬ 
able,  44‘/2  in.  to  79  in.,  wirh  special  rear 
axles  available  at  slight  extra  cost  to 
extend  tread  to  93  in. 


10.  The  F-12  is  regularly  sold  equipped 
for  general  farm  work.  An  unusually 
wide  variety  of  special  equipment  is 
available. 

1 1.  Power  take-off  is  regular  equipment. 
No  general-purpose  tractor  is  complete 
without  power  take-off. 

12.  Automatic  steering  brakes  (pat¬ 
ented)  enable  the  operator  to  pivot  the 
F-12  on  either  wheel,  7-ft.  radius. 


1.  It  is  an  economical  tractor  to  operate. 

2.  It  permits  the  operator  to  select  the 
fuel  most  readily  available.  Can  be 
equipped  to  use  gasoline,  kerosene,  or 
No.  1  distillate. 


13.  Convenient  belt  pulley.  Amply  large 
to  hold  a  belt  at  normal  tension. 

14.  The  F-12  cooling  fan  is  belt-driven, 
a  feature  recognized  by  the  entire  auto¬ 
motive  industry  as  most  efficient. 

15.  The  F-12  delivers  70  per  cent  of  its 
engine  power  to  the  drawbar. 

16.  Highest  grades  of  nickel-chromium 
alloy  steel  used  in  its  gears. 

17.  A  variable  speed  governor  permits 
full-open  throttle  operation  at  any 
selected  engine  speed  between  900  and 
1400  R.  P.M. 

18.  An  unusually  accessible  engine,  with 
all  parts  easily  replaceable. 

19.  When  desired,  special  transmissions 
can  be  supplied  to  give  higher  second 
and  third  speeds  in  rubber-tired  tractors. 

20.  A  Quick-Shift  cultivator  feature 
that  is  exclusively  McCormick-Deering. 
It  is  found  only  in  the  F-12  and  its  big 
brothers,  the  F-20  and  F-30. 

21.  A  multi -cylinder  valve-  in  -  head 
engine,  traditional  with  International 


Harvester.  Recognized  for  its  efficiency 
by  automotive  engineers. 

22.  Six  thousand  dealers  and  86  factory 
branches  are  ready  to  render  complete 
repairs  service  for  the  F-12.  No  other 
tractor  is  so  well  protected. 

23.  Farmall  is  built  by  the  world’s  largest 
tractor  builder,  with  more  than  30  years 
of  farm  power  experience. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  your 
new  tractor  convince  yourself 
that  your  choice  gives  you  every 
advantage  that  is  to  be  had.  We 
will  gladly  give  you  complete 
information  on  any  of  the  twelve 
wheel  and  crawler  tractors  in 
the  McCormick-Deering  line. 
All  McCormick-Deering  tractors 
can  be  bought  on  the  EASY- 
PURCHASE  PLAN. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(.Incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Weed  Ilog 
case  of  quack 


Digs -Lifts -Rolls  Jo5ti.es 

has  never  yet  met  a 
grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion  !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Hog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW- 
DEPTH  DIGGER  for  all  tillage  purposes. 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over— lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  R,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Standard 
IGarden  Tractors] 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 


IB  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners.  Florists. 

H  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

,.A  NEW  MODELS 

IJ”  %  With  Ample  Powerfor  Field. 
MowHauA  Having  and  Truck 
.  I  4\  Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  V  Also  Run  Belt  t 

Machines.  Pumps,  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 
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and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 


AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


POTATO 

PROFITS 


ENGINE 

DRIVEN 


BEAM 


r ALL  PURPOSE 


SPRAYERS 


Send  for  Catalog 


•  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  spraying  Potatoes,  Cel¬ 
ery,  Grape*.  etc,  with  the 
Bbapi  Alt  Purpose  Engine* 
drivenj3hp.)  Sprayer.  Four 
rows,  3  nozzles  to  a  row.  6 
to  7  gallons  a  minute  at  300 
lbs.  pressure.  Larger  sizes 
also.  »»  Quickly  adapted  to 
orchard  use. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  HiCBINEBT  CORPORATION 
*48  llosmer  Street  348  \V .  J iiliuu  Street 
Lansing,  Mich.  Sun  Jose,  Calif. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Learn  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  tor  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men. 
women  and  children.  Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
weakened  muscles.  Thou¬ 
sands  made  happy.  Weighs 
but  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


| - CUT  ME  OUT - . 

I  andjmail  me.  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Christy,  • 

]lnc.f  2286  l  oion  Nt..  Newark.  New  York.  [  will  bring:  you  a 
free  sample  of  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full 
details  how  you  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppof' 

|  tunity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time,  | 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OX  PAGE  173  Mr.  Cook  describes  typical  Winter 
days  in  a  farmer’s  life.  There  are  lazy  farm¬ 
ers  who  merely  do  the  chores  and  sit  around  the 
kitchen  in  the  way  of  those  doing  the  housework. 
But  most  farmers  are  not  like  that— cannot  be  if 
they  wanted  to. 

On  our  boyhood  home  farm  was  a  wood  lot  of  30 
acres  and  that  was  where  we  spent  all  of  the  spare 
time  in  the  Winter  when  it  was  not  too  cold  or 
stormy.  Too  cold  was  20  below  zero ;  10  below7  was 
only  nicely  bracing.  We  did  not  go  to  the  woods 
when  it  rained.  A  little  snowstorm  amounted  to 
nothing.  The  Winters  we  spent  thei’e  would  be 
frightful  hardships  to  some  who  have  different  ideas, 
but  neither  of  us  ever  felt  that  wo  were  in  any  way 
misused.  That  was  the  way  things  worked.  We  had 
the  woodland  and  it  needed  to  he  gone  over  every 
Winter  not  only  to  get  our  firewood  hut  to  thin  out 
the  log  and  other  timber  needed  to  be  cut.  Father 
knew7  nothing  about  forestry  under  that  name,  but 
undoubtedly  was  a  very  good  forester  in  the  modern 
sense.  lie  kept  that  30  acres  in  good  condition,  cut 
ibe  trees  that  needed  to  be  cut  and  ga  ve  the  younger 
grow'th  a  chance  so  that  it  would  improve  steadily. 
One  tree  which  wTe  cut  was  a  black  oak,  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom  where  we  sawed  it  down.  It 
made  three  12-foot  logs  and  the  mill  man’s  eyes 
opened  when  the  first  one  came  up  to  the  mill  on  a 
sled  and  two  teams  of  horses  hitched  to  it. 

Yes,  those  days  were  full  of  healthy  work  in  the 
open  air,  and  there  were  plenty  of  good  appetites 
when  w7e  got  in  for  dinner  or  supper. 

* 

SEVERAL  inquiries  received  regarding  farm  con¬ 
tracts  emphasized  the  need  of  having  them  in 
writing  properly  dated  and  signed,  and  all  points 
included. 

No  matter  how  good  the  intentions  of  both  parties 
may  be,  verbal  agreements  are  likely  to  be  forgotten 
and  to  have  less  attention  when  being  made  than 
written  ones,  which  in  general  are  the  only  con¬ 
tracts  that  can  he  enforced  in  courts. 

It  is  a  common  fault  to  put  into  records  only  what 
are  considered  the  principal  points,  taking  for 
granted  that  the  other  things  will  work  out.  Some¬ 
times  they  do.  We  knew  two  men  in  the  produce 
business,  who  were  equal  partners  and  shared  alike 
in  work  and  profits,  with  no  written  agreement  as 
to  their  personal  relations.  This  was  a  business  of 
large  volume,  and  on  the  death  of  one,  the  other 
settled  with  the  remaining  heirs  and  quit — no  dis¬ 
agreements  then  or  during  the  10  years  of  the  part¬ 
nership. 

But  this  was  a  very  exceptional  case.  An  incident 
recently  reported  became  so  involved  in  two  years 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  actual  facts  could 
over  be  dug  out  to  settle  the  matter  justly.  The 
word  of  both  parties  is  in  question  and  probably 
neither  remembers  the  circumstances  accurately. 

* 

DURING  1930,  1,08S  mills  in  this  country  ground 
467,908,359  bushels  of  wheat,  making  101,178,- 
773  barrels  of  flour  and  8,503,042,872  pounds  of  by¬ 
products.  This  was  an  average  of  277.5  pounds  of 
wheat  for  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Kansas  led  all  other  States,  both  in  number  of 
mills  and  volume  of  grinding,  with  09,095,458  bush¬ 
els.  Only  two  States  approached  this:  New  York, 
62,283,486,  and  Minnesota,  61,260,730.  Running  from 
forty  million  to  twelve  million  bushels  were  the 
following  States,  in  order:  Missouri,  Texas,  Illinois, 
Washington,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Oregon. 


AT  THE  New  Jersey  Station  they  have  a  cage 
experiment  with  about  300  hens,  mainly  Leg¬ 
horns,  which  is  proving  economic.  The  hens  keep 
happy  and  healthy  and  lay. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  this  cage  idea  for  laying 
hens  was  scouted  as  impractical.  The  hens  would 
not  endure  the  confinement,  probably  get  sulky  and 
refuse  to  lay,  etc.  These  300  hens  greeted  us  with 
solos  and  choruses  of  song.  They  were  alert  but 
not  uneasy,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  unhappiness. 
Prof.  Thompson  told  us  that  this  lot  of  hens  had  all 
been  on  range,  or  with  the  run  of  a  house  floor,  be¬ 
fore  being  caged,  thus  disproving  the  idea  that  they 
must  be  kept  in  cages  from  the  chicken  stage.  It  is 
evident  that  hens  with  enough  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  a  clean  and  comfortable  spot  to  stand  or  sit, 
do  not  find  the  active  scratching  life  of  outdoors 
necessary. 

The  feed  used  in  this  experiment  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  pellets,  a  balanced  ration  in  every  one,  clean 
and  none  wasted.  Every  pen  is  labeled  with  the 
hen’s  number  and  record,  and  the  eggs,  which  roll 
outside  as  laid,  are  credited  daily — a  complete  and 
simple  check  on  the  hen’s  work— really  an  automatic 
culling  system. 

As  these  eggs  are  being  used  for  hatching,  their 
fertility  must  be  guaranteed.  This  is  done  by  put¬ 
ting  them  at  necessary  intervals  in  a  breeding  pen 
with  one  of  the  two  pedigreed  males  kept  there,  the 
two  being  sufficient  for  the  entire  flock,  whereas  in 
houses  or  on  range  at  least  20  would  he  required. 
This  plan  gives  opportunity  for  testing  and  intensi¬ 
fying  strains  in  these  pedigreed  birds  with  exact¬ 
ness  otherwise  impossible. 

A  few  hens  die  in  the  pens,  but  the  loss  is  gen¬ 
erally  less  than  on  floors,  and  there  is  no  canni¬ 
balism,  which  has  become  a  serious  matter  in  housed 
or  yarded  flocks. 

* 

THREE-DAY  “New  Hampshire  Youth  Institute*’ 
will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Dur¬ 
ham,  beginning  March  29.  A  fee  of  $3.50  will  give 
the  three-day  college  student  10  meals  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Commons,  a  room  in  one  of  the  dormitories,  and 
instruction  by  members  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire’s  faculty. 

If  the  enrollment  reaches  the  number  expected, 
seven  courses  will  be  given  during  the  three  days. 
Each  course  will  provide  practical  information,  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  to  those  enrolled.  There  will 
be  discussions  and  laboratory  work  for  actual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  various  operations  and  practices.  Each 
student  enrolled  will  spend  the  full  time  each  day 
in  studying  his  major  course,  the  evenings  will  be 
devoted  to  extra  curricular  activities  including  both 
social  and  recreational  periods.  Courses  listed  for 
study  include :  animal  husbandry,  dairy,  forestry, 
fruit-growing,  vegetable-gardening,  poultry  and  home 
economics. 

The  Youth  Extension  Movement,  now  in  its  third 
year  in  New  Hampshire,  last  yea r  reached  nearly 
1.060  rural  youths  from  15  to  25  years  of  age.  A 
gain  of  seven  new  clubs  and  200  new  members  was 
accomplished  during  the  year.  The  annual  Youth 
Institute,  held  at  Durham  during  the  Summer  had 
an  enrollment  of  163  young  men  and  women. 

* 

THE  best  types  of  seed  to  sow  for  forage  mix¬ 
tures,  either  home  use  or  as  hay  for  sale  are 
of  great  concern  to  farmers.  There  are  combina¬ 
tions  widely  grown,  such  as  Timothy,  clover  and  red- 
top,  that  are  useful  and  do  well  under  a  variety  of 
conditions,  but  locality,  such  as  soil  and  climate  are 
important,  and  grasses  or  clover  that  cannot  be 
made  to  thrive  locally  should  be  discarded. 

The  Ohio  Station,  after  much  experimental  work 
and  observation,  has  found  that  the  most  important 
meadow  plants  or  mixtures  for  Ohio  are  Alfalfa 
alone ;  Alfalfa  and  Timothy ;  Alfalfa,  Red  clover, 
Alsike  clover  and  Timothy;  and  Red  clover,  Alsike 
clover  and  Timothy.  Where  conditions  are  equally 
favorable  for  all,  the  yields  of  all  four  mixtures  are 
very  nearly  equal,  although  Alfalfa  mixtures  tend  to 
outyield  Red  clover  mixtures  at  the  second  and  third 
cuttings.  As  a  State  average,  Alfalfa-Timothy  has 
outyielded  pure  Alfalfa,  and  the  Alfalfa-clover-Tim- 
othy  mixture  has  outyielded  both  Alfalfa-Timothy 
and  clover  Timothy. 

The  mixture  of  Alfalfa,  Red  clover,  Alsike  clover 
and  Timothy,  consisting  of  two  pounds  per  acre  of 
Alsike  and  four  pounds  of  each  of  the  others,  has 
been  very  successful  for  general  use. 

On  soils  alkaline  enough  to  grow  good  Red  clover, 
some  Alfalfa  will  usually  catch ;  and  even  though 
the  field  is  not  limed  enough  for  Alfalfa  alone,  its 
use  in  the  mixture  will  add  to  the  safety  of  the 
seeding  and  the  average  yield. 


SOY  beans  are  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  yield  in  1936  was  17,216,000  bushels 
or  28  per  cent  less  than  the  record  1935  crop  of  24,- 
012.000  bushels.  The  decrease  was  due  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  19  per  cent  in  acreage  and  a  yield  of  16 
bushels  per  acre  against  IS  bushels  in  1935.  Favor¬ 
able  weather  for  full  maturity  of  late-planted  beans 
offset  more  than  usual  loss  from  pods  cracking 
open  and  shelling  of  beans  in  the  field.  Damage  to 
pods  from  grasshoppers  and  from  wet  weather  re¬ 
sulted  in  varying  quality,  especially  in  Western  and 
Central  Illinois.  Combining  and  thrashing  was  about 
95  per  cent  completed  by  mid-December.  The  en¬ 
larged  consumption  outlets  for  Soy  bean  products 
and  generally  higher  prices  offered  to  growers  re¬ 
sulted  in  60  per  cent  of  the  1936  total  Soy  bean 
acreage  being  harvested  for  beans,  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  for  1929-1934  was  48  per  cent  cut  for  beans.  The 
remaining  acreage  was  utilized  mostly  for  hay.  Illi¬ 
nois  produced  slightly  more  than  5S  per  cent  of  the 
Soy  bean  crop  harvested  in  the  United  States  in 
1936. 

The  crop  for  the  entire  country  is  estimated  at 
29,616,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  14,762,000  bushels 
or  one-third,  from  the  1935  record  crop  of  44,378,000 
bushels.  The  acreage  harvested  for  beans  declined 
from  2,697.000  in  1935  to  2,113,000  acres  in  1936,  a 
decrease  of  5S4.000  acres  or  22  per  cent.  The  esti¬ 
mated  acreage  of  Soy  beans  grown  for  all  purposes  of 
5,635,000  acres  is  1,005,000  acres  or  15  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1935  acreage.  The  acreage  interplanted 
with  corn  and  other  crops  increased  from  897,000  to 
.1,293,000  acres,  an  increase  of  396,000  acres. 

There  were  marked  differences  between  sections 
in  the  changes  in  Soy  bean  acreage  this  year.  The 
decrease  in  total  acreage  for  all  purposes  in  the 
North  Central  States  was  1,453,000  acres.  This  drop 
of  27  per  cent  overshadows  the  increase  of  644,000 
acres  in  the  Southern  States.  The  smaller  acreage 
in  the  Corn  Belt  reflects  the  larger  acreage  planted 
to  corn,  failure  to  plant  the  full  intended  acreage  of 
Soy  beans,  and  loss  of  acreage  because  of  dry 
seed  beds. 

* 

THERE  is  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
artificial  drying  of  hay.  Years  ago  the  idea 
would  -have  been  thought  ridiculous  and,  in  fact, 
with  easy  drying  Timothy,  Red-top  and  “old  mead¬ 
ow  grass,  there  was  seldom  any  difficulty  in  rea¬ 
sonably  favorable  weather. 

Rut  with  the  increase  of  Alfalfa  and  other  legume 
hay  production,  with  second  and  third  crop,  or 
perhaps  one  late  crop,  drying  it  is  a  hard  job,  as 
“hay  weather”  in  the  Fall  is  scarce.  All  of  the 
artificial  driers  we  have  seen  are  large  and  expen¬ 
sive  machines,  not  adapted  to  farms  of  moderate 
size.  There  is  real  demand  for  something  smaller 
that  is  practical.  Ventilated  barns  built  in  silo 
shape  are  satisfactory  and  increasing  in  use. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
experimented  or  have  other  plans  in  mind.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  problem  of  artificial  hay  drying 
in  a  small  way  will  he  solved  by  practical  farmers 
who  think  it  over  and  work  at  it. 

* 

MANY  readers  are  following  Willet  Randall’s 
serial  story  about  the  beavers  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Randall  knows  nature  so  well  that  its 
“various  language”  is  spoken  to  him  continuously, 
and  he  is  well  able  to  translate  this  language  into 
the  vernacular  of  other  mortals  with  less  insight 
into  such  things. 

Mr.  Randall  has  just  told  us  that  lie  expects  to 
stay  at  Brookgreen,  in  South  Carolina  another  year. 
He  prefers  his  Adirondack  home,  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  study  and  service  in  this  great  nature 
refuge  project  in  the  South  is  so  appealing  that  he 
cannot  leave  it.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  those. 
Austin  Pond  beavers  being  busy  creatures,  as  you 
will  note  by  future  chapters  of  this  nature  serial. 


Brevities 

“O  GIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good  :  for  his 
mercy  endureth  forever.” 

Canada  packed  46,630,846  pounds  of  tomato  juice  in 
1936,  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent  in  five  years. 

During  the  week  of  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  4,958  animals  were  cared  for,  without  any  loss ; 
ten  calves  were  born  at  the  show. 

During  1936,  1,523  miles  of  railroad  were  abandoned 
in  this  country.  This  is  the  fifth  successive  year  that 
abandonments  have  exceeded  1,000  miles. 

Haymow  fires  are  reported  in  the  Ohio  Valley  as  a 
result  of  the  floods.  The  hay  got  wet  and  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  when  wet  hay  is  mowed  away  in  the  barn 
— spontaneous  combustion. 

New  Hampshire  farmers  are  making  more  cheese  on 
the  farm.  Cheese  instruction  meetings  are  held 
throughout  the  State,  providing  for  a  study  of  the  whole 
process  of  cheese-making  in  two  hours’  time, 
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A  False  Philosophy  Protested 

IN  his  agricultural  report  on  February  5,  Peter 
G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  did  not  say  directly  that  New  York  dairy 
farmers  are  not  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the 
milk  they  produced;  nor  did  he  say  directly  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  that  right,  but  by 
implication  he  affirmed  both  of  these  propositions  by 
two  or  more  arguments. 

First  of  all,  he  averred  that  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  should  co-operate  to  fix  prices.  That  means 
that  he  denies  the  farmers’  right  to  name  the  price 
of  the  milk  they  produce.  The  history  of  05  years 
shows  that  distributors  never  “co-operate”  with  pro¬ 
ducers  in  price  fixing  except  when  they  are  sure  of 
the  power  to  dominate  the  situation.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  willing  that  the  “lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
in  peace  together,”  if  they  can  be  the  lion. 

According  to  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  classified  price  system  was  to  “secure  the 
greatest  possible  return  to  producers  for  their  milk.” 
What  makes  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  so  sure  of  the  purpose 
of  classification?  It  was  adopted  by  the  Borden- 
League  combination  15  years  before  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
became  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  When  clas¬ 
sification  began  in  the  early  20's  milk  was  selling 
wholesale  at  $2.43  per  100  pounds.  The  pool  price 
dropped  promptly  and  regularly  until  it  reached 
78  cents  per  pound  in  March,  1933,  and  as  low  as  50 
cents  per  cwrt.  in  individual  cases.  Classification 
gives  buyers  of  milk  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of 
milk  for  the  seller.  If  its  purpose  was  to  give  pro¬ 
ducers  the  best  possible  returns  it  failed  in  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck  admits  that  there  is  justification 
for  the  general  belief  that  classification  makes  it 
possible  for  dealers  to  “juggle”  the  figures  and  re¬ 
turn  producers  less  than  they  should,  but  he  tries  to 
minimize  the  “juggle”  by  expressing  the  belief  that 
producers’  returns  have  been  reduced  more  in  other 
ways.  While  that  seems  to  be  an  astonishing  admis¬ 
sion  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  clothed 
as  he  is  with  full  power  of  the  State  to  control  the 
milk  industry,  it  sounds  to  us  as  a  weak  argument 
for  the  continuation  of  the  classified  system  that 
“juggles”  milk  returns  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck  says  that  “dealers  purporting  to  sell 
milk  on  the  ‘flat  price'  base  that  price  on  the  use 
of  the  milk,  even  though  the  producers  may  not  be 
conscious  of  the  fact.”  The  Commissioner  misses 
I  he  pith  of  the  subject.  For  50  years  dealers  bought 
milk  direct  from  farmers  on  an  agreement  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  take  the  whole  production  and  pay  a  defi¬ 
nite  “flat  price”  for  it.  The  farmer  knew  the  price 
for  the  most  part  six  months  in  advance.  If  the 
price  was  low,  he  could  let  up  on  production.  If 
higher,  he  could  increase  the  flow.  When  produc¬ 
tion  fell  off,  there  was  competition  for  the  supply, 
and  a  producer  could  bargain  for  a  year  ahead  at 
prices  above  the  dealer's  schedule. 

Under  classification  the  milk  is  shipped  by  a  group 
of  producers  under  contract  to  ship  their  milk  on 
consignment  for  a  whole  year,  the  price  to  be  paid 
depending  on  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  dealer.  The 
weight,  the  fat  test,  the  bacteria  count  and  the 
volume  diverted  to  the  nine  different  uses,  all  affect 
the  price,  and  the  producer  has  no  way  of  knowing 
any  of  these  price  factors.  He  never  knows  what 
the  price  will  be  until  he  gets  his  check  on  the  25th 
of  the  following  month.  Before  the  World  War, 
farmers  were  building  their  milk  plants  and  fast 
preparing  to  have  a  say  about  the  price  of  their 
milk.  In  fact  four  years  before  the  classification 
system  was  announced,  they  set  their  own  “flat 
price”  for  all  the  commercial  milk  of  the  State  and 
after  a  short  struggle  got  it.  They  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  dominate  the  market  up  to  the  time  the 
Borden-League  combination  led  them  into  a  trap. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck  must  know  that  the  files  of  his  office 
show  that  the  Borden-League  combination  set  the 
minimum  price  of  milk  in  New  York  despite  his 
price  orders;  that  the  League  brought  milk  in  from 
Pennsylvania  at  8G  cents  per  cwt.  below  the  New 
York  price,  and  delivered  it  to  one  of  Borden's  sub¬ 
sidiaries  which  sold  it  in  violation  of  the  State  law ; 
that  in  blending  that  milk,  the  combination  reduced 
the  returns  per  cwt.  to  its  New  York  producers ;  that 
under  its  exemption  it  paid  its  producers  up  to  a 
dollar  a  hundred  less  than  the  control  price,  and 
then  bribed  New  York  City  distributors,  in  defiance 
of  the  State  law,  to  turn  their  trade  from  the  deal¬ 
ers  paying  the  higher  price  to  them :  that  during  the 
year  1935,  the  League  took  out  of  its  producers’  re¬ 
turns  65.5  cents  for  every  cwt.  of  milk  it  handled  at 
wholesale,  besides  other  items  increasing  the  cost 
to  the  farmer  up  to  about  a  dollar  a  cwt.  or  more  for 
tank  shipments;  and  that  it  set  the  minimum  price 


to  farmers  during  the  15  years  since  classification 
was  adopted. 

After  his  appointment,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  said  in  a 
public  address  that  rather  than  sell  milk  on  the  clas¬ 
sified  plan,  he  bought  out  a  dealer  so  that  he  could 
distribute  his  own  milk.  But  he  has  since  approved 
and  enforced  laws  denying  farmers  the  privilege, 
previously  and  rightly  enjoyed,  of  selling  their  milk 
in  competition  with  milk  dealers.  This  tends  to 
create  a  dealers’  monopoly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
many  producers  and  consumers. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  who  was 
appointed  to  clean  up  the  milk  muddle,  alleged  to  be 
due  to  the  weakness  of  the  Farm  Council,  pleaded 
last  year  and  appeals  now  for  a  renewal  of  State 
control  and  the  classification  system. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  or  print  this  record 
and  these  facts.  We  had  hopes  that  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
would  stop  this  milk  racket  and  restore  order  in  the 
milk  business.  We  expressed  the  confidence  that  we 
felt  he  would  do  so.  We  are  mindful  of  the  political 
influences  that  have  dominated  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  despite  an 
occasional  period  of  rest,  but  never  before  has  it 
been  openly  and  officially  held  that  farmers  alone 
may  be  denied  title  of  ownership  of  wealth  produced 
by  their  labor,  skill  and  intelligence,  and  we  would 
hold  ourselves  false  to  our  trust,  if  we  failed  to 
protest  that  philosophy. 


Hamstringing  the  Court 

REFORMS,  dictated  by  experience,  are  whole¬ 
some  and  good.  Honestly  sponsored  to  meet 
changing  times  and  conditions,  and  executed  with 
deliberation,  they  prove,  in  the  main,  a  benefit  to 
the  country  at  large. 

President  Roosevelt’s  Supreme  Court  legislation 
does  not  measure  up  to  any  of  these  standards.  It 
is  labelled  a  reform.  It  is  not.  It  was  admittedly 
conceived  after  the  unanimous  NRA  decision  almost 
two  years  ago,  but  since  that  time  has  been  kept 
under  cover.  To  put  the  plan  across,  the  method 
adopted  is  subtle  and  indirect.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  American  people  are  not  to  be  given  any 
opportunity  to  express  their  voice  in  the  matter. 

And  the  reasons  given  by  the  President  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  Supreme  Court  to  15  members,  if  nec¬ 
essary?  Old  age  and  too  much  work.  The  first  is 
disrespectful  and  specious ;  the  second  is  just  plain 
false.  The  President  states  that  the  vision  of  men  of 
70  and  over  is  blurred  and  cannot  be  adjusted. 
Five  of  the  six  justices  now  over  70  were  over  70 
four  years  ago  Mhen  the  President  first  took  office. 
Yet  no  objection  was  made  to  their  vision  until  the 
court  dared,  unanimously,  to  disagree  with  the 
President  on  his  NRA.  It  is  not  age  that  is  really 
object  to.  It  is  difference  of  opinion.  But  youth 
in  the  saddle  is  good  political  stuff;  it  is  graphic; 
it  is  appealing  to  the  masses. 

As  for  too  much  work  and  too  much  delay,  that 
charge  is  not  true.  The  Supreme  Court  is  right  up 
to  date  on  its  calendar.  Cases  are  argued  promptly 
and  decisions  handed  down  regularly  every  two 
weeks.  There  may  be  some  delay  in  a  few  of  the 
lower  courts  but  apparently  the  President  has  not 
considered  it  serious  because  there  have  been  eight 
vacancies  in  these  lower  courts  for  the  past  year  and 
these  vacancies  are  still  not  filled  by  the  President. 
Why  not  fill  these  empty  benches  before  asking  for 
power  to  appoint  50  new  judges? 

Public  opinion  is  girding  itself  for  battle  on  this 
Supreme  Court  issue.  The  people  are  insisting  on 
the  preservation  of  their  governmental  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  They  realize  that  power  feeds 
on  itself.  Its  appetite  can  never  be  quenched.  They 
fear  that,  with  this  power  recognized  in  the  Chief 
Executive,  each  new  President  might  keep  on  adding 
judges  to  the  court  so  as  to  insure  complete  harmony 
with  his  own  personal  ideas.  They  do  not  want  the 
Supreme  Court  thus  to  become  the  catspaw  of  any 
one  man.  so  that  every  whim  and  fancy  that  appeals 
to  him  can  be  validated.  The  President's  plan  is 
not  to  pack  the  court;  as  Senator  Clark,  Democrat 
from  Missouri,  states,  he  seeks  to  “sack”  the  court. 

Compromise  already  seems  to  be  in  the  making. 
The  administration  knows  that  it  has  overreached 
itself.  No  matter  what  the  final  result  may  be.  com¬ 
promise  or  not.  it  must  now  be  evident  that  the 
American  people  are  not  yet  willing  to  submit  to 
a  one-man  dictatorship.  They  believe  that  honest 
difference  of  opinion  is  healthy  and  conducive  to 
good  government.  Hamstringing,  in  a  democratic 
world,  is  not  popular  and  those  who  still  believe  in 
democracy  refuse  to  let  its  one  balance  of  power, 
the  Supreme  Court,  be  hamstrung  without  their 
being  first  allowed  to  register  a  firm  and  definite 
protest. 


The  Major  Wrong 

AT  THIS  writing  six  of  the  twelve  milk  hearings 
scheduled  by  the  Legislative  Commission  have 
been  held.  In  as  far  as  the  reports  reveal,  the  fun¬ 
damental  problems  of  the  milk  business  have  not 
been  emphasized,  or  even  made  clear. 

The  one  basic  fundamental  wrong  in  the  milk 
business  is  the  custom  that  permits  the  dealer  or 
distributor  of  milk  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  the 
producer.  Most  of  the  other  defects  of  the  system 
have  grown  up  out  of  that  basic  error.  The  remedy 
is  to  restore  to  producers  the  power  and  authority 
collectively  to  determine  the  price  and  terms  for  the 
sale  of  their  milk.  This  is  a  right  based  on  civil, 
economic  and  Divine  law.  Restore  this  right  and 
most  of  the  causes  of  the  complaints  made  at  the 
hearing  will  disappear.  The  first  term  of  sale  will 
be  the  price,  the  second  the  date  of  payment.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  reserve  the  right  to  check  weights,  fat  tests 
and  bacteria  count.  The  basic  price  will  be  for  3 
per  cent  butterfat.  Surplus,  classification  and  blend¬ 
ed  price  will  go  out  the  window. 

The  basic  price  and  terms  will  apply  to  all.  No 
audit  of  dealers’  books  will  be  necessary  as  far  as 
the  farmer  is  concerned.  For  the  protection  of  the 
farmer,  every  producer  will  have  full  information 
to  audit  his  return  from  his  monthly  profit  and 
loss  statements,  and  the  returns  will  be  audited 
monthly  in  a  hundred  thousand  homes  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  farmers  with  no  cost  to  the  State. 
There  will  be  no  exemptions. 

If  an  agent  or  trustee  figures  in  any  transaction, 
handling  property  or  money,  he  will  make  a  monthly 
profit  and  loss  accounting  of  his  trust. 

If  the  rights  of  farmers  to  the  ownership  of  the 
wealth  they  produce  is  conceded,  their  right  to  name 
the  price  and  terms  of  sale  must  be  admitted.  So 
far  no  one  has  disputed  either  of  these  rights,  and 
it  follows  that  any  provision  that  would  abridge  that 
right,  such  as  continuing  “classification,”  or  failure 
to  make  full  accounting,  would  be  a  peril  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  milk  producer.  It  would  be  a  deliberate 
violation  of  his  rights — guaranteed  to  all  other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wealth. 

In  addition  the  State  must  protect  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  dairymen  in  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  police  powers  of  the  State  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  able  justices  of  the  Federal  and  State 
courts.  This  means  that  no  milk  or  cream  shall  be 
permitted  to  come  into  the  State  until  our  State  in¬ 
spectors  certify  that  they  have  inspected  it  and  that 
it  has  passed  health  and  hygienic  requirements  equal 
to  that  imposed  on  New  York  State  milk. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  State  to  give  dairy 
farmers  legal  machinery  to  protect  their  rightful 
interests  in  the  marketing  of  their  milk.  Such  a 
system  would  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 
as  well  as  themselves. 

The  only  bill  yet  produced  by  farmers  and  in  the 
interests  of  all  dairy  farmers  is  the  Milk  Committee 
bill.  Under  it,  milk  producers  would  vote  at  their 
local  plants  to  accept  or  revise  the  price  and  terms 
proposed  by  their  sales  staff  for  the  month  follow¬ 
ing.  This  gives  every  producer  a  voice  in  making 
the  price  and  terms.  The  committee  has  no  pride  of 
authorship  in  this  bill.  It  invites  corrections  or  an¬ 
other  bill  that  will  fully  safeguard  the  interests  of 
producers. 

The  Legislative  Milk  Commission  has  something 
of  the  functions  of  an  equity  court.  It  is  not  so 
much  its  duty  to  find  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers 
who  attend  the  hearings  and  decide  the  predomi¬ 
nance  in  favor  of  State  Milk  Control  or  against  it. 
4Ve  conceive  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  evidence  as  pre¬ 
sented  from  all  sources,  and  to  form  its  conclusion 
on  the  preponderance  of  merit,  equity  and  justice  in 
the  case. 


Milk  Prices  for  January 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 


January  are  os  follows:  Per  100  lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc.  .$2.70  $0.0574 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.16  .0459 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  1.94  .0412 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  1.93  .041 

Sheffield  Producers’  Co-op.  Assn .  1.89  .0402 

Boonville  Farms  Co-op.,  Inc .  1.89  .0402 

Lowville  Co-operative  .  1.89  .0402 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.80  .0382 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  1.61  .0342 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Making  Neufchatel  Cheese  on  Small  Scale 

J.  C.  Marquadt 


Some  years  ago  at  the  request  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  I  prepared  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  Neufchatel  cheese  from 
20  pounds  of  milk.  This,  according  to 
my  view,  was  a  small  amount  of  milk. 
However,  since  that  time  I  have  had  suf¬ 
ficient  correspondence  to  indicate  that 
many  pei’sons  use  smaller  amounts.  Brief¬ 
ly,  many  requests  are  for  batch  directions 
based  upon  one  quart  of  milk.  This  mat¬ 
ter  was  brought  to  my  attention  again  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Goat 
Breeders’  Association  held  on  January  8. 

Neufchatel  cheese  is  a  soft  cheese  made 
from  either  cow’s  or  goat's  milk.  When 
made  from  goat’s  milk  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  product.  It  contains  on  the 
average  about  51  per  cent  of  moisture, 
22 Y2  per  cent  of  fat.  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein,  1.5  per  cent  of  salt,  and  5  per  cent 
of  ash.  Besides  being  a  tasty  food  its 
composition  makes  it  a  desirable  food. 

In  1927  the  writer  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Dairy  Science  his  findings 
dealing  with  this  type  of  cheese.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  these  findings 
have  been  used  extensively  by  the  cheese 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  Neuf¬ 
chatel  and  cream-type  cheeses. 

THE  METHOD. — Temper  the  milk  to 
72  degrees.  Then  add  one  teaspoon  of 
sour  milk  and  one-half  drop  of  liquid  ren¬ 
net  for  each  quart  of  milk  used.  The 
rennet,  one  drop,  should  be  stirred  into 
one-lialf  cup  of  cold  water  and  one-half 
of  this  should  be  used.  Do  not  save  ren¬ 
net  mixed  with  water,  it  loses  strength. 
Rennet  should  always  be  kept  in  a  cold 
place.  A  one-tenth  of  a  junket  tablet  can 
be  substituted  for  the  liquid  rennet.  It 
should  also  be  dissolved  in  cold  water. 
Dissolve  one-fourth  of  a  tablet  in  water, 
and  use  about  one-half  of  the  solution. 

After  18  hours  the  curd  is  poured  into 
a  bag  on  onto  a  cloth  of  muslin  or  un¬ 
bleached  cotton.  Ordinary  cheesecloth  is 
too  open  to  use.  The  whey  will  drain 
off  in  12  to  48  hours.  It  is  advisable  to 
drain  in  a  cool  place.  When  the  curd  is 
firm  it  is  salted  to  taste.  For  each  pound 
of  cheese  two  to  three  tablespoons  of  salt 
are  advised.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to 
mix  with  10  per  cent  of  finely  ground 
pimento  or  peppers. 

Cheese  made  according  to  the  above 
formula  is  an  excellent  product.  Scalding 
of  all  utensils  used  before  making  is  im¬ 
perative.  It  is  preferable  to  make  the 
cheese  from  raw  milk.  However,  if  the 
cheese  does  not  keep  well  the  milk  should 
be  heated  to  150  degrees  and  cooled  to  72 
degrees  quickly  before  making  the  cheese. 

WHAT  IS  A  STARTER?— Starters, 
lactic  acid  cultures  sour  milk  and  clab¬ 
bered  milk  are  mixed  cultures  of  lactic 
acid  bacteria.  There  are  two  kinds — 
natural  and  commercial.  To  start  a  cul¬ 
ture  naturally,  boil  several  small  contain¬ 
ers.  Milk  directly  into  these  containers, 
from  different  animals,  preferably  when 
about  one-lialf  of  the  milk  of  the  milking 
has  been  drawn.  The  containers  should 
have  a  capacity  of  one-fourth  to  one-lialf 
pint,  and  should  be  about  two-thirds  full. 
Place  them  at  72  degrees  with  a  paper 
cover  over  the  top  for  about  12  hours. 
Then  select  the  bottle  which  is  smooth  in 
appearance  after  curdling  as  the  mother 
culture.  The  following  day  fill  a  pint 
bottle  about  two-thirds  with  milk  and 
heat  to  180  degrees  for 
about  30  minutes.  When 
cooled  to  72  degrees 
transfer  from  the  selected 
mother  starter  one  to 
three  teaspoons  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  spoon  used 
should  be  held  in  boiling 
water  before  using,  and 
the  mother  starter  should 
be  taken  from  under  the 
surface.  Pour  or  scrape 
off  the  surface  with  the 
spoon.  The  following  day 
the  pint  of  milk  is  ready 
for  use ;  and  it  is  also 
used  as  the  mother  cul¬ 
ture  for  another  batch.  If 
care  is  exercised  a  start¬ 
er  can  be  carried  for 
many  years.  Starters 
should  always  be  stored 
cold  after  they  have  set. 

Commercial  starters  are 


also  mixed  strains  of  lactic  acid  bacteria. 
They  are  better  than  natural  starters. 

The  starters  used  should  be  tasted  fre¬ 
quently.  When  they  develop  bad  flavors 
a  new  one  should  be  started.  Gas  holes 
in  a  starter  indicate  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
use  as  it  has  been  contaminated  with  gas¬ 
forming  bacteria. 

OTHER  CHEESE  VARIETIES.  — 
The  writer  visited  Europe  recently  and  as 
a  result  has  many  formulas  for  making 
hard  cheese  varieties  from  goat's  milk.  As 
soon  as  some  of  these  are  tried,  the 
methods  will  be  published.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  if  you  are  having  trouble  making 
hard  cheese  from  goat's  milk  mail  small 
samples  to  me  at  the  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  for  moisture,  fat  and 


salt  analyses.  From  these  we  will  be 
able  to  make  suggestions  if  it  is  indicated 
what  type  of  cheese  is  desired.  Supply 
with  the  sample  information  regarding 
your  desire  to  make  a  surface  ripened 
cheese,  a  natural  cured  cheese,  or  a 
health  cheese. 

APPENDA. — Frequently  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  from  one  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  another.  Therefore,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  supplied  as  it  will  aid  in  changing 
from  large  to  small-scale  production :  6 
cubic  centimeters  are  equal  to  1  tea¬ 
spoon  ;  281/£  cubic  centimeters  are  equal 
to  1  ounce ;  453  cubic  centimeters  are 
equal  to  1  pound.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  16  drops  of  average  size  in  a  cubic 
centimeter. 

[Prof.  Marquardt  visited  Europe  for  a 
four  months  period  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  on  foreign  cheese  investiga¬ 
tions  :] 

The  amount  of  milk  used  for  making 
cheeses  imported  into  the  United  States 


is  equal  to  the  June  milk  production  in 
New  York  State.  Quality  is  not  the  main 
item  in  stimulating  the  importation  of 
cheeses.  Importers  and  dealers  are 
agreed  that  low  production  costs  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  our  lack  of  manufac¬ 
turing  knowledge  of  certain  varieties  are 
leading  factors  governing  cheese  imports. 

Production  and  consumption  of  cheese 
can  be  stimulated  in  the  United  States 
by  advertising  domestic  cheeses,  stimu¬ 
lating  new  uses  for  cheeses,  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  making  of  high-quality  foreign 
varieties  in  our  country.  Bringing  in 
workers  familiar  with  foreign  cheese 
manufacture  is  imperative  for  this  de¬ 
velopment. 

Trappist  type  cheeses,  mold-ripened 


cheeses  made  from  cow's  milk,  grating 
cheeses,  and  certain  other  varieties  should 
be  more  extensively  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  success  achieved  with  some 
of  these  varieties  at  experiment  stations 
justifies  commercial  development  on  a 
large  scale.  Quality  and  uniformity  con¬ 
trol  should  be  supplied  by  the  experiment 
stations. 

The  leading  dairy  research  institute  of 
Germany  is  located  at  Kiel.  It  has  eight 
departments  and  employs  280  persons.  At 
present  the  institute  is  being  enlarged.  It 
is  swinging  from  fundamental  research  to 
technical  services.  Much  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  analysis  of  products,  water  sup¬ 
plies,  testing  of  equipment  and  culture 
preparation.  The  institute  supplies  plans 
for  all  new  dairy  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings.  Although  Northern  Germany  is 
mainly  a  fluid  milk  and  butter  producing 
area,  cheese  production  is  being  stimu¬ 
lated.  Tilsiter  cheese  is  made  extensively 
in  East  Prussia.  Its  manufacture  is 


taught  at  a  school  located  at  Saussening- 
ken,  Post  .Toneiten. 

The  physical  institute  at  Kiel  is  well 
developed.  Dr.  Otto  Ralin  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  development.  Exten¬ 
sive  work  is  done  and  research  is  being 
conducted  in  butter-making  and  pH  de¬ 
termination  of  dairy  foods.  Fat  globule 
studies  are  simplified  by  the  use  of  a 
micro-projector  made  by  Carl  Zeiss. 
Cream  whipping  equipment  is  very  fine 
and  includes  a  simple  but  accurate  vis¬ 
cosimeter  made  by  Lautenschlager  in 
Berlin  and  Munich.  Dry  whole  milk  is 
made  into  bricks  experimentally  to  en¬ 
hance  keeping  quality. 

Tilsiter  cheese,  made  from  raw  or  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  with  1,  1.8  and  3  per  cent 
fat.  The  milk  is  set  at  33  degrees  C.  to 
firm  in  30  minutes.  One  per  cent  of 
culture  is  added  to  pasteurized  milk:  raw 
milk  requiring  only  per  cent  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  1  per  cent  milk  curd  is  cooked 
to  37  degrees  C.,  and  held  for  1 hours. 
The  1.8  per  cent  milk  curd  is  cooked  to 
39  degrees  C.  and  held  for  1 %  hours.  The 
3  per  cent  milk  curd  is  cooked  to  41  de¬ 
grees  C.  and  held  for  two  hours. 

[The  C.  (Centigrade)  thermometer  has 
zero  as  freezing  point  and  100  as  boiling 
point.] 

The  curd  is  salted  at  the  rate  of  5 
pounds  per  1.000  liters  of  milk,  then  the 
cheeses  are  salt  rubbed  at  12,  24  and  36- 
hour  intervals.  The  cheeses  are  cured  at 
15  degrees  C.  for  8  to  10  weeks  in  a 
saturated  atmosphere.  The  cheeses  are 
washed  twice  weekly  in  clear  water. 
These  cheeses  are  made  about  the  size  of 
daisy  cheeses  and  without  bandages. 
They  contain  about  40  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  flavor  is  similar  to  Trappist 
type  cheese.  The  texture  is  open  with 
many  small  holes. 

At  Lutzenburg  is  located  a  combination 
cheese,  butter  and  dry  milk  plant.  The 
dry  milk  is  made  by  a  centrifugal  pro¬ 
cess  and  is  completely  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  drying  air  is  85  per  cent  C.. 
the  powder  reaches  a  temperature  of  55 
degrees  C.  Hollander  cheese  is  made  at 
this  plant  from  2.S  fat  content  milk.  It 
is  set  at  33  degrees  C.,  and  cooked  at  41 
degrees  C.  The  time  from  setting  to 
dipping  is  about  two  hours.  The  cheeses 
are  brine  salted  at  15  degrees  C.  for  two 
days.  They  are  cured  at  15  degrees  C. 
in  10  weeks.  The  moisture  ranges  from 
3S  to  42  per  cent.  The  fat  in  the  dry 
matter  is  45  per  cent  or  more. 

At  Wakendorf  is  located  a  Camem- 
bert  factory ;  one  or  two  in  Northern  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Camembert  is  made  from  raw 
milk,  dried  for  two  days,  and  cured  for 
10  days.  It  is  white  and  blue  mold 
ripened.  The  cheese  is  inferior  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor  to  our  military  brand. 

At  Itzelioe  and  one  other  locality,  Wil- 
stermarsh  cheese  is  made.  Wilstermarsli 
is  a  very  fine  cheese.  It  is  set  with  cul¬ 
ture  at  30  degrees  C.  and  heated  to  33 
degrees  C.  It  is  pressed  and  contains  45 
to  50  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  cheese 
cures  rapidly. 

Pasteurization  in  Germany  means  71 
degrees  O.  for  40  seconds  or  85  degrees 
C.  for  a  few’  seconds.  Heating  to 
63  degrees  C.  and  holding  for  30  min¬ 
utes  is  seldom  used. 

German  investigators  are  agreed  that 
limburger  type  flavor  is 
associated  with  red  sur¬ 
face  growth.  The  red  sur¬ 
face  growth  is  Bacterium 
Lineus,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  organisms. 

In  visiting  w’itli  Mr. 
Hermann  at  the  Mil- 
chwirtschaftliehe  K  u  r- 
march  in  Berlin  it  was 
learned  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  Berlin  milk  sup¬ 
ply  is  pasteurized.  Ten 
per  cent  is  sold  in  bottles. 
The  milk  contains  3  to 
3.2  per  cent  of  fat.  The 
per  capita  consumption 
of  drinking  milk  in  Ber¬ 
lin  is  one-fifth  quart.  Cof¬ 
fee  cream  contains  12  to 
15  per  cent  of  fat;  whip¬ 
ping  creams  must  contain 
28  per  cent  or  more.  The 
Berlin  Department  of 


This  shoiv8  the  difference  in  texture  between  properly  made  Neufchatel  and  improperly  made  cheese.  The  rough 
sample  on  the  right  may  result  from  using  too  much  rennet  or  too  much  milk. 


This  shows  how  the  mother  culture  is  transferred  from  day  to  day.  The  clabbered 
milk  on  the  plate  has  been  removed  from  the  mother  culture  so  that  the  teaspoon 
of  mother  culture  which  is  being  transferred  into  the  bottle  of  freshly  pasteurized 
milk  is  free  from  organisms  which  might  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  mother  culture. 
Note  that  the  cap  on  the  bottle  which  is  being  inoculated  is  only  raised  enough  to 
permit  the  transfer.  This  is  done  to  avoid  contamination.  The  thermometer  is 
shown  as  it  is  an  essential  part  in  carrying  a  mother  culture. 
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Health  inspects  milk  for  sediment, 
acidity,  bacteria  and  flavor  and  odor. 
Counts  are  generally  about  100,000  on 
pasteurized  milk. 

In  England  some  observations  were 
made  regarding  fluid  milk  distribution. 
At  Southampton  high  quality  pasteurized 
milk  is  available.  Certified  milk  is  also 
sold,  and  independent  dealers  sell  small 
quantities  of  raw  milk.  Carts  are  used 
for  delivery.  Milk  in  stores  is  not  re- 
frigerated. 

At  Dublin,  Ireland,  are  located  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratories 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  Butter  Testing 
Society.  Butter,  cheese,  cream,  milk  and 
cultures  are  analyzed.  Irish  butter  is 
made  from  sweet  cream.  The  butter  has 
a  pH  of  6.9  with  a  6.9  to  7  range.  Un¬ 
usual  samples  will  range  from  6  to  7.6. 
The  butter  contains  16  per  cent  of  water 
and  1  per  cent  of  salt.  The  laboratories 
at  Dublin,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gil¬ 
more,  and  trying  to  develop  a  pH  test  to 
replace  the  hot  iron  test  in  determining 
the  acidity  of  curd.  The  laboratories  are 


■well  equipped  for  this  research  and  also 
for  cold  storage  investigations.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  buys  plants  and  sells  them  to  co¬ 
operative  organizations.  At  present 
most  creameries  are  co-operatively  op¬ 
erated.  Creamery  water  supplies  should 
contain  less  than  500  bacteria  per  c.c. 
when  the  water  is  plated  on  pH  7  gela¬ 
tine  media  for  three  days  at  37  degrees  C. 

There  are  15  cheese  plants  in  Southern 
Ireland.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cork  and  Tipperary.  A  very  modern 
cheese  plant  is  located  at  Michelstown. 
Cheddar  and  processed  cheese  are  most 
commonly  made.  Cheddar  imports  are 
only  allowed  duty  free  when  the  Irish 
make  is  low.  Cheese-making  is  being  en¬ 
couraged. 

At  Reading  the  National  Institute  for 
Dairying,  established  in  1913,  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  splendid  English  Dairy  Re¬ 
search  Institution.  A  herd  of  50  milk 
cows,  mostly  Milking  Shorthorns,  is 
maintained.  The  experimental  dairy 
manufacture  institute  is  being  rebuilt  and 
is  well  equipped. 


Milk  Committee  Urges  Action 


Members  of  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Committee  are  urged  to  write  to  their 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  in  Albany, 
urging  prompt  consideration  of  the  Milk 
Committee  Bill.  Many  of  the  legislators 
at  Albany  appear  genuinely  interested  in 
the  milk  situation  but  they  are  looking 
for  letters  from  their  voters  at  home  to 
find  out  what  they  want.  As  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  last  issue,  a  penny  post¬ 
card  from  every  dairyman,  with  this  one 
message,  will  win  the  day : 

“I  want  legislation  that  will  restore 
my  power  to  make  the  price  and  terms 
for  the  sale  of  my  milk.” 

The  Milk  Committee  Chairman  asks 
every  milk  producer  to  send  this  instruc¬ 
tion  at  once  to  his  representatives  at  the 
State  Capital.  Do  it  now!  If  it  is  put 
off,  it  will  do  no  good.  Tell  your  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Assemblyman  what  New’  York 
dairymen  really  want  and  they  will  fight 
for  you. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Oneida  County 
members  of  the  Milk  Committee  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  large  delegation  to  attend  the 
Utica  legislative  hearing  and  present  the 
Milk  Committee  platform. 

The  complete  current  list  of  County 
Representatives  of  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows: 

ALLEGANY  -  Klalir  Swift,  It.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dann,  It.  D.  2,  Ilarpursville 
Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellieottville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Ilarvey,  It.  D.  4.  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Ilarvey,  R.  I).  4,  Auburn 


James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
.1.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
Charles  A.  Boyd,  South  Plymouth 
G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Chazy 
F.  AY.  Powers,  De  Ruyter 
C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
•  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 
Thomas  Lonergan,  Ticonderoga 
C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  267,  Batavia 
M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 
S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport 
C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 
.1.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 
Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 
Mark  Kling,  Lima 
T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 
E.  J.  Friers,  Ftiltonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport 
Eugene  AY.  Traxel,  Ava 
Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 

-  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 

R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1.  Oswego 
A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwick 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 

-  J.  B.  Thompson,  Gouverneur 
Gerald  Goff,  R.  D.,  Schuylerville 

Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 
LeGrand  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
Griff  AV.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
TIOGA  -  H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
ULSTER  -  Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

AYASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 


CATTARAUGUS 

CHAUTAUQUA 

CHENANGO 

CLINTON 
CORTLAND 
DELAWARE 


DUTCHESS 
ERIE 
ESSEX 
FULTON  - 
GENESEE 
GREENE 
HERKIMER 
JEFFERSON 
LEAVIS 

LIVINGSTON 
MADISON 
MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 
NIAGARA 
ONEIDA 

ONONDAGA 
ORANGE 
OSAA'EGO 
OTSEGO 

PUTNAM 
RENSSELAER  - 
ST.  LAAVRENCE 
SARATOGA 
SCHOHARIE 

STEUBEN  - 
SUFFOLK 


Goes  Dry  Three  Months 

What  Avould  you  do  with  a  Guernsey 
cow  that  is  a  great  producer  while  she 
is  at  it  but  wants  to  dry  up  about  three 
months  before  freshening?  She  is  in 
fine  flesh.  T.  F.  B. 

The  total  volume  of  milk  and  butterfat 

and  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  are  the  real  factors  which  de¬ 
termine  Avhether  a  cow  is  a  profitable  or 
a  non-profitable  producer.  This  can  only 
be  determined  by  regular  weights  of  milk 
and  tests  for  each  individual’s  butterfat. 
The  local  cow-testing  associations,  Avhicli 
are  usually  handled  through  the  County 
Agent  or  Farm  Bureau,  are  the  most 
economical  method  of  doing  this  work. 
However,  anyone  can  take  weights  of 
milk  for  their  own  record,  and  tell  if  the 
milk  is  fairly  rich  by  keeping  it  out,  or 
having  an  occasional  test  run  on  it.  Ap- 
proximate  feed  records  can  be  kept  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  or  effort. 

A  coav  which  produces  Avell  for  nine 
months  is  not  too  bad  a  cow.  It  is 
usually  a  good  plan  to  dry  a  coav  off  for 
six  or  eight  Aveeks  before  freshening,  as 
she  will,  if  put  up  in  good  flesh,  more 
than  make  up  the  difference  in  increased 
produtcion  when  she  freshens.  R.  ay.  d. 


Hogs  Have  Worms 

My  tAvo  pigs  have  Avorms.  What  can 
I  do  for  them?  A.  J. 

Any  standard  commercial  Avorm  cap¬ 
sules,  such  as  Nema  worm  capsules,  made 
by  l’arke-Davis  &  Co.,  which  can  be  or¬ 
dered  through  a  local  druggist,  are  good 
to  remove  worms  if  directions  are  fol- 
loAved.  Starve  the  pigs  24  hours  before 
administering  the  medicine.  The  admin¬ 


istration  of  capsules  will  require  the  use 
of  a  liog-balling  gun  and  mouth  spreader, 
which  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  com¬ 
panies  which  sell  worm  medicines. 

Five  grains  each  of  santonin,  calomel 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  for  pigs  from  50 
to  100  pounds  weight,  fed  in  a  little  milk, 
individually  so  each  pig  gets  the  proper 
dose,  after  24  hours  starving  is  also  of 
benefit.  Rotation  of  pasture  and  scrub¬ 
bing  out  pens  with  lye  Avater,  and  wash¬ 
ing  off  the  soavs  udder,  with  soap  and 
Avater  just  before  farrowing  are  good 
preventives.  r.  ay.  d. 


Slobbering  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  about  14  years  old  that 
slobbers  very  badly  while  in  the  harness 
or  standing  in  the  barn.  He  is  very 
nervy  and  always  Avanting  to  go  which 
accounts  for  some  of  the  trouble  while 
working,  I  think.  I  had  his  teeth  shaped 
up  but  no  results.  He  is  very  thin,  does 
not  seem  to  gain  in  weight.  I  feed  ground 
oats  and  corn,  six  quarts  per  day.  About 
all  the  work  he  is  doing  now  is  exercise. 

NeAV  York.  r.  a.  m. 

Excessive  salivation  or  slobbering  is 
usually  caused  by  the  kind  of  feed  used. 
Pasturing  on  white  clover  Avill  usually 
cause  it.  Second  crop  clover  hay  is  a 
frequent  cause.  If  corn  and  cob-meal 
is  fed  the  cobs,  ground,  may  be  a  cause. 
A  possible  corrective  remedy  would  be  to 
alloAv  the  horse  to  have  access  at  all 
times  to  iodized  stock  salt,  and  make 
your  grain  feed  equal  parts  corn,  oats 
and  wheat  bran.  Also  change  to  Timothy 
hay,  if  clover  or  Alfalfa  is  being  used. 
Give  the  horse  a  handful  of  linseed  oil- 
meal  daily  on  its  suggested  grain  feed. 

r.  w.  d. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

Dutchess  County  Breeders  Sale 

MONDAY,  MARCH  29,  1937 

to  be  held  at 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


65  Head -12  BULLS -53  FEMALES 

The  cattle  in  this  sale  come  from  the  leading  herds  of  this  county.  The  bulls  will  all  be 
ready  for  spring  service.  The  females  include  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  bred  cows  and 
heifers  and  open  heifers.  The  bloodlines  are  the  best  that  the  breed  can  offer. 

The  cattle  are  all  from  accredited  T.B.  herds,  and  are  all  negative  to  the  Bangs  test 
For  catalog  address — 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Sales  Mgr.  -  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


tQQ  CD  IIP  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
OU  Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  ''COMMERCIAL” 
Scores  Again  AA’ith  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
AA'rite  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WAY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50e  with  each  set,  mail 

to— JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLEV,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


REPAJO  BELGIANS 

Specializing  in  quality  Belgians.  Both  imported 
and  American  bred  mares  for  sale.  Several  show 
quality  fillies  available  for  immediate  delivery  and 
one  particular  fine  coming  two-year-old  stallion. 

REPAJO  FARMS  -  -  BENONI  POINT 
13  MILES  FROM  EASTON  THRU 
ROYAL  OAK,  MARYLAND. 


AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

K0NBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  K0NTACT  CALYPSO 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS,  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


ip*  BELGIANS 

&&  >*  Wecan  show  more  quality  Stallions 

*-Maresthan  anyotherdealerin  O. 
l  "4#  Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

I  ~2F  A.  W.  Green.  MiddleCield,  O. 
....  — :•;& 30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rt.  87 


Several  stallions  of  fashionable  bloodlines  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  60  head  to  choose  front,  all  registered. 
Folder  of  pedigrees,  pictures,  etc  .  on  request. 

M0N0CACY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D..  FREDERICK.  M  D. 


iil.w.L  Porch pr tin  Stallion-  8  vrs-  Colts  t0J 5how- 

DlaClv  I  Cl  Hid  Ull  Also  voting  work  horses. 

CAMERON  GRANT,  Rt.  I,  FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


BELGIANS.  Fifty  Head— Import¬ 
ed  and  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  FKED  CIIAXDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa 


WORK  Horses  and  Shetland  Ponies,  also  Registered 
Percheron  Stallion  coming  3,  outstanding  horse  dark 
steel  gray.  James  H.  Kuhns,  R.  5,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Two  Unbroken  Colts  3  Years  Old  m0jrrTs:ln.0y: 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  M  ORTON,  MO. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milltiiis  SBortlioms 

A  5-year-old  registered  springer;  a  red  hull  coming  2 
from  a  R.  M.  cow;  one  registered;  2  grade  heifer 
calves.  Bangs  and  T.B.  tested.  $550.  Two  grade 
springers  $150  each.  D.  BUCKLEY,  AMBLER,  PA. 


SWINE 


Fifty  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Wliites,  Yorkshires,  Hampshires.  Berkshires. 
Duroc,  Poland  Crosses,  6-S-10-12  weeks  $4;  $4.50:  $5: 
$5.50:  $6:  $6.50  each.  Serum-Virus  treatment  to  pre¬ 
vent  cholera  50  cents  each,  if  desired.  Selected  young 
boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages  and 
prices.  P.  O.  Money  Order — check  or  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Prices  subject  to  market  changes. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road. 

Tel.  I09I-M,  evenings.  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  I >ounds.  Excellent  type,  well 
grown,  outstanding  quality.  Bred  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  young  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boars 
ready  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  upon  request. 
AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Top  Quality  Pigs— Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

6-7  wks,  old,  S3. 50  each.  8-9  wks.  old  S4.00  each. 

Service  Boars  For  Sale. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites.  Chester  Berkshire.  6-S  weeks,  $3.50: 
10  weeks,  $4.25;  12  weeks  weaned  shoats  $6.  Boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  Service  boars.  $20  &  $25.  Vaccination 
50c  if  desired.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs  Bes^esr^rseae.de!nff: 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale ! 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLESTOWN.  PA, 


D 


REG, 

UROC 


SWINE 


.411  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
Putt  lngtui.,  Sctplo  Center,  N.T . 


GUERNSEYS 


FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Special  offering  of  Guernsey  bull  calves  up  to  8 
months  of  age.  out  of  A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  Cos- 
quay’s  Foremost  whose  first  10  daughters  average 
635  lbs.  fat,  one  of  the  four  highest  index  bulls  of 
the  breed.  Several  by  Florham  Rampart  who  traces 
32  times  to  May  Rose  II. 

Write  for  sales  list  and  prices. 
FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSV1LLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  and  grandsons  of 
May  Royal’s  Holliston  130308  (48  A.  R.  daughters) 
out  of  HIGH  RECORD  dams.  Occasionally  a  few 
females.  Accredited.  Negative. 

TARBELL  FARMS  s^o°rkF'*‘s 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

CARMER-PRODUCER  OFFERS  Grade  Guernsey 
■  dairy,  29  cows,  now  producing  raw  A  at  $200  per 
head.  Address,  PHILIP  R0RTY,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAIF Herd  grade  Guernseys,  negative 
,  J  u  CJ°  *nd  blood-test.  Write  particu¬ 

lars.  H.  H.  ENGEL,  WEST  GHENT,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  reauest 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

bti  HcSDA,  MD,  Manager 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE! 

II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  10  Registered  Holstein 
Cows,  15  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Heifers,  due 

to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  T.  B.,  blood  and 
garget  tested.  3  Saddle  Horses. 

SPOT  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  -  J.  C.  Regan,  Prop. 

DOGS 

IRISH  Terrier  POPS 

„  .  .  .  . .  .  lovable  micks. 

Registered,  pedigreed,  MARIAN  FOX,  Limerick,  N.  Y. 

IiPPJlf  D»nP«  Registered  puppies.  Beautiful 
U1  cat  U  dll  US  Fawns  &  Brindles.  with  black  face 

$35.00  &  $50.00.  BARLOW  FARM  SUGAR  GROVE  PH. 

Ped.  REGISTERED  cocker  SPANIELS  dogs 
J,  u  arui  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Pure  English  Shepherd  Puppies  E?S£?*SS 

good  watch  dogs.  HIRAM  LOffCKS,  Vermilion.  Ohio 

Spaniel  Puppies  ISM®* SSESSS: 

ROBERT  SWEENEY, Fairview  Kennels, Highgate  Ctr  ,  Vt. 

Sheuhertl  Pun «  from  Drivers. 

vMMVfJUCriJ  « -ups*  Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon. -N.Y 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups Xel  wr°cny7r.rarm 

COLLIFS  and  Colored  -  Hunting  Beagles 

V1ULL1LO  Bed.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hasting,.  \.Y. 

English  Shepherd  Cowdogs  FRDSt  *f“  TM0AKSK0N 

“"/DALE  male  2  Pedigreed  and  registered  proven 

stud.  Wm.  H.  Gangloff  Jr.,  New  Ringgold,  Penna. 

QOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males,  $10;  females,  SS. 

W  Square  Deal.  O.  H.  RILEY  |-  Franklin,  Vt. 

Pfl  JadI ,,S.l,'ephe^d  >mm>y  NOW.  $4.00  and  $8.00. 

LEO  BARNUM,  R.  I,  Box  75,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  Ewes  7  —  5  Ewe 
Lambs.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE!  50  y°VN,®  S,HEEP  GRATZ  POWERS 

W  "1th  lambs.  North  Clarendon,  Vt. 

RABBITS 

WAIMTFD  Rabbits,  eight,  pounds  and  over,  either  sex. 
u  breed,  premium  paid  year  around. 

H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah.  New  Jersey 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Envy 


I  have  a  brother 

Whose  footsteps  turn, 

When  dusk  is  falling 
And  candles  burn, 

To  where  a  lassie 
And  laddie  wait 
To  hear  him  open 
The  gax*den  gate. 

And  while  I  wander 
Far  ways  and  dim. 

Though  dreams  are  calling, 

I  envy  him. 

— Edgar  Daniel  Kramer. 


How  I  Made  Some  Extra  Money 


I  have  a  brother 
Who  has  not  seen 
The  white  foam  flying 
Where  tall  ships  lean ; 
For  he  is  plowing 
The  fields  at  home, 
While  I  am  faring 
The  trackless  foam. 
But  while  he  labors 
Where  grass  and  tree 
Ai’e  trembling  beauty, 
He  envies  me. 


The  Washboard  Loom 

Reading  the  article  on  page  14  by  Irene 
Bassett  I  am  prompted  to  give  some  of 
my  experience  in  weaving  and  making  a 
loom. 

My  initial  idea  was  the  simple  frame 
often  used  over  which  the  warp  is  wound 
and  the  rags  woven  over  and  under,  over 
and  under  with  the  fingers.  Having  a 
bent  for  amusing  myself  sometimes  with 
small  inventions  I  found  my  mind  one 
time  working  over  an  improvement  of 
this.  After  pondering  over  it  for  some 
weeks,  I  at  last  had  the  thing  on  paper 
so  it  looked  as  if  it  would  work  but  had 
not  yet  collected  material  for  its  con¬ 
struction.  Then  one  day  the  glass  wash¬ 
board  fell  on  the  floor  and  nothing  but 
the  frame  remained. 

After  the'  first  regret  over  the  accident, 
I  saw  in  that  frame  the  beginning  of  a 
model  of  my  loom  and  carefully  preserved 
it.  The  only  parts  necessary  to  add  to 
it  were  the  roller,  the  “comb"  for  revers¬ 
ing  the  warp — this  had  been  the  cause  of 
most  of  my  study — and  a  thicker  board 
in  the  head  for  the  pegs  for  regulating 
the  tension  of  the  warp.  Through  the 
crosspiece,  put  there  to  hold  the  soap 
from  slipping  off  the  board,  I  made  holes 
through  which  part  of  the  warp  passed, 
the  remaining  warp  passing  through  holes 
in  the  “comb”  and  over  the  other  piece. 

The  illustration  explains  it.  I  made  a 
few  articles  on  it  and  was  much  delighted. 
Later  I  made  a  larger  one  on  which  I 
made  some  rugs  and  even  started  a  couch 
cover  or  Afghan.  These  looms  have  been 
stored  away  for  some  time,  but  am  get- 


A  Wheel  and  Lever  for  Tipping  Conib. 
A— Board  and  inns  {pegs)  for  holding 
warp ■  tight;  B — Holes  in  upright  piece 
through  which  part  of  warp  passes 
after*  coming  over  notches  in  comb;  C 
— Comb  through  which  holes  are  made 
with  fine  bit,  for  the  passage  of  warp 
before  notches  are  cut. 

ting  one  out  again,  quickened  with  the 
wonder  of  what  will  ensue. 

But  if  one  hasn’t  any  sort  of  loom 
about  or  can’t  take  the  trouble  to  make 
one,  there  are  the  braided  rugs  and 
hooked  ones  and  many  other  varieties 
we  can  make  and  when  they  are  fin¬ 
ished  we  admire  them  greatly  and  put 
them  away  unused  for  months  only 
showing  them  when  callers  come  and 
renewing  our  pride  in  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  looms  a  mo¬ 
ment.  For  the  making  of  the  larger 
one  I  selected  bass  wood  as  it  is  light 
and  comparatively  tough  and  its  legen¬ 
dary  significance  of  “felicity”  makes 
any  household  article  made  from  it  of 
interest.  Now  is  the  appointed  time,  I 
believe,  to  make  rugs  and  finish  them 
just  before  the  general  house  cleaning 
as  that  seems  to  be  the  time  it  is  al¬ 
ways  done.  was.  l.  h. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Spaghetti  Pie 

A  can  of  spaghetti  in  tomato  sauce  con¬ 
tains  more  food  value  for  the  money  than 
almost  any  other  canned  goods  on  the 
grocer’s  shelves  and  it  can  be  used  in 
plain  or  combined  styles.  We  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  this  pie  which  I  origi¬ 
nated  a  few  months  ago.  It  will  serve 
four  people  generously  and  requires  one 
can  spaghetti,  one-lialf  cup  hot  water, 
one-half  cup  cooked  green  beans  (peas 
or  carrots  may  be  used  instead  but  we 
prefer  the  green  beans)  and  one-lialf  cup 
chopped  onion  cooked  until  tender  and 
golden  in  color  in  two  tablespoons  bacon 
fat  or  butter.  Heat  together  until  boil¬ 
ing,  then  turn  into  shallow  baking  dish 
or  deep  glass  pieplate  and  cover  with  a 
lattice  or  squares  of  rich  biscuit  dough. 
Bake  until  done  and  nicely  browned. 
Serve  with  meat  cakes  (hamburger  or 
sausage)  and  gravy,  slaw,  canned  fruit 
and  coolues  for  a  delicious  meal.  R.  w.  G. 


It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have 
written  in  to  the  paper  but  I  never  miss 
reading  it — after  having  it  in  our  family 
since  we  were  married  13  years  ago.  It 
is  the  only  paper  of  any  kind  that  we 
have  never  discontinued  and  it  was  the 
first  one  we  subscribed  to  when  we  went 
housekeeping.  It  is  a  source  of  interest, 
instruction  and  amusement  to  the  whole 
family. 

I  especially  enjoy  the  Woman’s  Page 
of  course,  and  one  thing  in  particular  I 
always  watch  for — subjects'  on  how  to 
make  a  bit  of  extra  money  and  not  have 
to  go  away  from  home  nor  attempt  any¬ 
thing  which  would  necessitate  the  outlay 
of  any  great  amount  of  money. 

I  hit  upon  an  idea  about  five  years 
ago  which  has  proven  so  successful  that 
I’d  like  to  tell  others  about  it,  hoping 
they  may  find  something  of  interest  about 
the  idea. 

Being  a  very  great  lover  of  flowers,  I 
began  reading  up  on  them,  then  I  re¬ 
solved  to  learn  botanical  names  and  as  I 
visited  or  rode  about  tried  to  recognize 
and  distinguish  the  different  types.  This 
soon  became  a  hobby.  I  decided  I  would 
attempt  a  flower  garden  of  my  own.  Not 
knowing  exactly  what  I  most  wanted  I 
visited  the  gardens  of  my  friends,  and  the 
various  nurseries.  A  true  lover  of  flowers 
is  usually  a  very  generous  person,  and 
before  I  knew  it,  I  had  a  beautiful  flower 
garden  started.  I  was  interested  then 
in  propagation  and  studied  that.  One 
friend  is  a  nursery-man  and  through  his 
help  and  information  I  soon  established  a 
small  collection  of  the  most  worth-while 
and  best-selling  alpine  and  perennial 
stock. 

A  good  many  things  which  I  wanted 
but  could  not  afford  to  buy  were  the 
grafted  stock,  such  as  hybrid  lilacs  and 
tea  roses,  etc.  This  aroused  my  curiosity 
and  finally  it  proved  a  challenge  to  my 
ability  and  this  was  too  much  to  endure, 
so  I  made  inquiries  and  it  ended  with  90 
new  hybrid  lilacs  in  my  garden.  In  the 
drought  which  followed  I  lost  nearly  half 
of  them,  but  if  I  could  make  50  per  cent 
of  them  live  I  believed  I  could  do  better 
under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

That  Fall  I  plowed  under  a  heavy 
mulch  and  manured  it  well.  My  next  set 
of  150  new  grafts  came  through  beauti¬ 


fully  with  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
loss,  due  to  the  fine  supply  of  humus 
which  held  the  moisture  there  through 
the  burning  sun  of  July  and  August. 

I  had  joined  a  garden  club  during  this 
time  and  of  course  entertained  many 
friends  and  club  members  about  my  home. 
The  garden  was  bound  to  be  an  attrac¬ 
tion.  During  the  last  year  I  had  (sud¬ 
denly  realized)  that  my  flower  garden 
was  turning  me  in  a  fair  amount  of  pin 
money. 

This  gave  me  an  inspiring  thought.  I 
visited  a  nearby  carpenter  and  painter 
and  for  a  very  nominal  sum,  he  made  me 
an  attractive  sign  which  I  erected  in  my 
gardens,  where  it  could  best  be  seen  from 
the  street. 

Of  course  this  requires  time  and  en¬ 
ergy,  forethought  and  above  all,  patience 
and  deliberate  persistency.  I  have  now 
a  paying  proposition  which  each  year  im¬ 
proves  and  expands  and  one  thought  ever 
in  my  mind  is  that  my  sons  are  going  to 
have  plenty  to  do  as  they  grow  older  and 
will  be  occupied  with  clean,  inspiring- 
labor  instead  of  causing  me  worry  and 
heartaches  with  their  idleness  as  so  many 
boys  and  girls  today  through  no  fault 
of  theirs.  I  have  a  family  to  work  for, 
very  little  money  except  what  my  garden 
affords  me,  and  must  do  the  majority  of 
this  work  with  my  own  hands. 

Many  reading  this  will  form  a  mental 
picture  of  a  great  amount  of  labor,  ex¬ 
pense,  etc.,  wholly  beyond  their  reach, 
but  it  is  not  so — and  no  man  or  woman 
in  ordinary  circumstances  is  so  well 
equipped  for  this  venture  as  the  farmer's 
wife  or  daughter  or  son.  They  have  the 
land,  the  natural  fertilizer,  which  after 
all  is  hard  to  beat  and  with  very  little 
money  and  much  patience  they  will  be 
very  well  repaid. 

Recently  I  heard  a  lecturer  remark 
that  nowhere  on  earth  could  one  be 
nearer  God  than  in  a  beautiful  garden  of 
flowers  and  a  man  could  be  only  a  good 
man  who  stood  surrounded  by  the  handi¬ 
work  of  God;  and  is  it  not  true? 

After  all  our  life  is  only  as  broad  and 
full  of  worth-while  things  as  we  choose 
to  make  it,  and  our  suroundings  only  as 
lovely  as  we  insist.  The  beautiful  things 
are  before  us,  a  challenge  to  man's  power 
to  acquire.  “primrose  lady.” 


February  27. 1937 

Utilizing  Left-overs 

In  nearly  every  household  there  is  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  the  left¬ 
overs.  It  is  not  hard  to  plan  a  big  din¬ 
ner,  but  for  some  housewives  it  is  a  great 
bore  and  tiresome  task  to  have  to  plan 
what  to  do  with  the  food  that  is  left  over. 
Fortunate  is  the  woman  who  does  not 
have  to  use  food  the  second  time.  Never¬ 
theless  it  would  be  a  great  waste  to 
throw  perfectly  good  food  in  the  garbage 
pail. 

Preparing  left-over  dishes  can  cease  to 
be  a  bore  if  time  and  thought  are  given 
to  the  preparation  of  them  in  new  and 
different  ways.  It  is  great  fun  to  prepare 
a  dish  from  something  we  had  for  dinner 
yesterday  when  Dad  remarks :  “This  is 
the  best  dish  we’ve  had  in  a  long  time. 
Why  haven't  we  had  it  before?” 

Now,  for  just  a  few  dishes  made  from 
left-over  food,  which  I  find  are  met  with 
great  approval.  If  you  had  roast  beef, 
or  in  fact  any  roast  for  dinner  yester¬ 
day  and  have  quite  a  bit  left  over,  why 
don’t  you  try  scalloped  meat?  It  is  very 
simple.  Chop  the  meat  and  mix  with  an 
equal  amount  of  soft  stale  bread  crumbs 
or  cooked  rice.  Add  half  that  amount  of 
gravy  or  broth ;  minced  celery  or  onion 
if  desired,  and  salt  if  needed.  Mix  all 
together  lightly,  place  in  a  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  cover  with  dry,  buttered  bread 
crumbs  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  30  minutes. 

Perhaps  you  had  fish,  instead  of  meat 
for  dinner,  and  there  is  still  some  in  the 
refrigerator.  Why  not  serve  creamed 
fish?  Simply  remove  the  skin  and  bones 
and  flake  it.  Heat  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  medium  white  sauce.  This 
served  on  toast  or  baking-powder  bis¬ 
cuits  for  luncheon  is  very  nice.  If  you 
don’t  care  for  creamed  dishes,  try  fish 
croquettes.  Flake  the  fish  and  mix  with 
mashed  potatoes  or  thick  white  sauce, 
and  bread  crumbs  if  desired.  Add  salt 
and  a  little  minced  onion.  Shape  as  you 
desire,  roll  in  cracker  crumbs  and  egg 
yolk,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  These  are  not 
hard  to  prepare,  and  I  know  you  will  love 
to  serve  them  at  your  next  luncheon. 

Perhaps  you  have  quite  a  bit  of  old 
bread  on  hand,  and  there  is  still  the  des¬ 
sert  to  be  prepared  for  today.  A  nice 
way  to  use  old  bread  is  to  bake  apples 
with  it.  First,  remove  the  cores  from 
good-sized  apples,  and  fill  with  jam  and 
butter.  Place  round  slices  of  bread  in  a 
baking  dish  and  put  an  apple  on  each. 
Put  scalded  milk  and  water  over  the 
bread.  Bake  until  the  apples  are  soft, 
and  serve  hot  with  cream. 

The  plain  every-day  bread  pudding  may 
also  be  dressed  up  so  as  to  be  quite 
tempting  with  the  addition  of  melted 
chocolate  or  cocoa.  If  chocolate  is  not  a 
favorite  in  your  family  try  cocoanut. 

So  far  we  have  practically  prepared 
the  whole  luncheon  for  today  from  yes¬ 
terday's  left-overs.  We  need  now  a  sim¬ 
ple  salad.  In  my  opinion  a  mock  salmon 
salad,  made  by  mixing  grated  raw  carrot, 
chopped  pickle  and  mayonnaise,  is  good. 
Mold  this  and  place  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 
This  salad  will  add  color  to  the  meal,  and 
the  raw  vegetable  is  very  healthy. 

For  the  beverage  we  all  vote  for  milk ! 

HELEN  HOWARD. 


New  Life  for  an  Old  House 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  some  of 
us  to  make  our  homes  in  old  run-down 
houses.  This  was  my  experience  and  it 
did  look  like  a  dark  one.  But  take  heart 
if  you’re  in  the  same  boat ;  there  are 
things  to  be  done  to  lift  the  face  of  an 
old  house ! 

Floors  are  often  a  problem.  There  are 
several  solutions.  By  all  means  use  a 
crack  filler  if  you  mean  to  paint  them, 
plastic  wood  for  the  worst  places.  Paint 
will  do  wonders  but  I  like  felt  base  cov¬ 
ering  better.  There  is  a  felt  base  on  the 
market  designed  to  look  like  oak  floor, 
and  what  a  life-saver  it  is.  Use  it  around 
your  rugs. 

Old  woodwork  has  usually  just  one  so¬ 
lution.  Paint  and  plenty  of  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  application  of  two  coats  will 
prove  enough.  Use  oilcloth  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  to  resemble  tiling.  Hang  it  as  you 
would  wallpaper  as  far  up  as  it  will 
reach  above  the  baseboards. 

Wallpaper  or  muresco  will  work  won¬ 
ders  with  walls.  Did  you  know  you  can 
purchase  patching  plaster  that  does  an 
excellent  and  satisfactory  job?  Unbroken 
window  glass  well  puttied  will  make  the 
house  look  so  much  better  from  within 
and  without.  Even  if  you  can't  get  win¬ 
dow  screens  to  fit,  you  can  tack  screen¬ 
ing  over  the  windows  and  use  felt  win¬ 
dow  stripping  in  Winter  time. 

It  is  surprising  how  livable  things 
can  be  made  with  the  helps  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  lot  of  good  old-fashioned 
elbow  grease — and  plenty  of  soap  and 
water.  We  have  made  quite  a  pleasant 
little  home  for  ourselves  from  a  house 
that  was  so  ugly  that  it  looked  impos¬ 
sible.  MRS.  L.  S. 


Good  Cooking  Arrangement.  What  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  tasty  product ? 
We  do  not  think  the  average  housekeeper  will  hesitate  with  her  prompt  reply— the 
cooking.  On  baking  days,  she  realizes  that  no  matter  how  good  are  the  ingredients 
she  uses,  there  is  always  the  little  uncertainty  as  to  “ how  the  cakes  will  turn  out.” 
If  she  has  tried  the  triple-purpose  oil  range  pictured,  all  her  fears  will  vanish,  for 
it  meets  all  requirements  of  the  rural  kitchen.  Its  seven-gallon  reservoir  heats 
water  while  end  burner  is  in  use  for  cooking  or  heating,  and  the  special  heating  top. 
exchanged  for  open  grate  in  Winter,  makes  this  range  a  wonderful  heater  without 
affecting  cooking  ability.  Useful  both  in  Winter  and  Hummer. 
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PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 


•  At  That  First  Sniffle 


■—et  sneeze  — signs  that  a  cold  may 
be  coming  on  . .  . 


•  Quick!  A  Few  Drops 

©1  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril 


•  It  S-p-r-e-a-d-s 


its  scientific  medication  swiftly  spreads 
through  nose  and  upper  throat— 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start 

Mother  relies  on  Va-tro-nol  for  help 
in  preventing  her  own  colds,  too.  She 
can  jeel  the  tingle  as  this  scientific 
medication  spreads  through  the  trou¬ 
ble  zone  in  her  nose  and  upper  throat. 

Va-tro-nol  is  specially  prepared  to 
stimulate  Nature’s  defenses  in  this 
area.  Used  in  time,  Va-tro-nol  helps 
to  prevent  many  colds  .  .  .  and  to 
throw  off  head  colds  in  the  early  stages. 


Quickly  relieves  "Stuffy  Head" 


Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  package  for  the 
interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds  in  the  home.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  haljl 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Y'our  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Inver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


.  X C%£c6  that 
t  COUGH  before  it 
gets  WORSE 

Check  it  before  others  (maybe  the  children)  catch 
it!  Check  it  with  FOLEY’S  HONEY  &  TAR,  the 
double-acting  compound  that  gives  quick  relief  and 
speeds  recovery.  Soothes  raw,  irritated  tissues; 
quickly  allays  tickling,  hacking.  Spoonful  makes 
for  cough-free  sleep.  No  stomach-upsetting  drugs. 
Ideal  for  children,  too.  For  speedy  relief  and 
speeded-up  recovery,  insist  on  double-acting — 
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W9Q.  HONEY  V  TAR 
Cl  3  COMPOUND 

KODAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nUUHIt  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Cll  MIC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  2oe  (coin). 
I  l  L  m oi  Genuine. Nationally  known, MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  WiQFM  PHOIO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

48-Hour  Service!  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  — ■  8 
A  elox  Prints.  2  Bromide  Enlargements  —  25c  coin. 

F1NEFF0T0S,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  35c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Interpreting  Health  Terms 

"What  is  meant  by  metabolism?”  asks 
a  reader.  “What  is  ‘normal’  and  what 
are  its  ‘extremes’?”  The  word  —  pro¬ 
nonneed  with  emphasis  on  the  second  syl- 
labe,  tal> — may  be  defined  as  the  digestion 
and  absorption  of  foodstuffs.  It  includes 
the  building  process  of  new  cells  and  the 
rebuilding  of  cells  worn  out  and  in  need 
of  repair. 

This  process  of  utilization  of  food  taken 
into  the  body  provides  heat  and  energy. 
A  person  feels  better  when  a  normal 
amount  of  heat  and  energy  is  provided 
than  when  too  much  or  too  little  is  of¬ 
fered  by  metabolism. 

Too  much  may  make  one  tense,  irri¬ 
table  and  nervous.  The  heart  may  beat 
very  rapidly,  the  body  tissues  may  be 
burned  up  so  fast  that  loss  of  weight  to 
the  point  of  emaciation  will  result  and 
there  will  be  a  tendency  toward  and 
eventual  development  of  an  exopthalmic 
goiter.  (Such  a  goiter  is  a  chronic  en¬ 
largement  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  lobes,  about  the  size  of  flat¬ 
tened  walnuts,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  Goiter  can  be 
treated  medically  or  surgically  with  fair 
success.) 

Too  little  energy  furnished  by  metabo¬ 
lism  will  delay  growth  causing  a  child  to 
become  a  dwarf,  a  mental  defective  or 
both.  If  a  person  had  good  metabolism 
during  childhood,  but  in  adult  life  it  be¬ 
comes  deficient,  there  will  be  a  marked 
gain  in  weight,  loss  of  memory  may 
occur,  the  face  may  lose  its  expression, 
the  temperature  become  subnormal  and 
the  skin  coarse  and  thick.  This  condition 
is  called  myxedema  or  Gull’s  disease.  It 
can  be  checked  and  corrected  by  a  doctor 
who  recognizes  its  symptoms  and  knows 
exactly  what  to  do.  Normal  metabolism 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Disturb¬ 
ances  come  only  to  few.  They  are  trace¬ 
able  to  over  or  under-activity  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  mentioned  above.  Whether  or 
not  this  gland  is  behaving  correctly  is  a 
matter  which  is  easily  determined  by  a 
doctor  whose  office  is  equipped  for  the 
making  of  a  basal  metabolism  test. 

This  test,  made  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  and  the  patient  lying  perfectly 
still,  shows  what  is  the  very  least  amount 
of  energy  needed  by  a  given  person  to 
keep  that  person  alive.  If  less  than  an 
average  amount  for  the  given  age,  height 
and  weight  is  found  to  be  present,  then 
the  metabolic  rate  is  low  ;  if  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  energy  is  being 
provided,  then  the  metabolic  rate  is  high. 
In  either  case  the  doctor  will  prescribe 
for  and  advise  the  patient  in  order  that 
the  normal  may  be  attained  and  the  un¬ 
toward  outcomes  mentioned  above  avoid¬ 
ed  and  overcome. 

The  next  question  our  reader  asked 
was  about  the  pulse  rate.  This  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
heart  forces  waves  of  blood  through  the 
arteries  of  thg  body.  It  is  speeded  up  by 


exercise,  excitement  and  certain  illnesses. 
It  is  slowed  down  by  certain  other  forms 
of  ill  health. 

During  infancy  it  is  normally  rapid, 
running  as  high  as  120  to  130  a  minute. 
As  the  child  gets  a  little  older  it  gradu¬ 
ally  slows  down.  It  may  drop  as  low  as 
SO  or  90  when  the  first  year  of  life  has 
been  completed  or  it  may  continue  to  run 
quite  a  bit  over  100  until  the  seventh 
year  is  reached. 

By  the  time  a  child  is  going  to  school 
the  heart  beats  will  ha\Te  slowly  slowed 
down  to  between  76  and  90  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  reached  a  steady  70  to  80  by 
the  21st  year.  This  continues  to  be  nor¬ 
mal  rate  for  women.  For  men  it  is 
slightly  less  rapid — from  60  to  70  beats 
in  a  minute. 

Some  people  who  enjoy  excellent  health 
have  very  rapid  or  very  slow  pulse  rates 
Avith  no  ill  effect  whatsoever.  Your 
Visiting  Nurse,  for  instance,  even  when 
radiantly  well  seldom  has  more  than  56 
to  60  beats  a  minute.  Pulse  rates  need 
not  be  worried  about  provided  the  person 
feels  "lip  to  par”  in  every  way. 

The  same  holds  true  of  temperature. 
While  the  normal  temperature  for  a 
healthy  adult  is  98.6  degrees  F.,  yet  it 
may  be  quite  “normal”  for  one  person’s 
always  to  register  99  degrees  by  mouth, 
while  another  healthy  person’s  will  sel¬ 
dom  rise  above  97  degrees  by  mouth.  If 
one  feels  perfectly  well  there  will  be  no 
need  to  take  the  temperature,  so  such  in¬ 
dividual  deviations  from  the  average  nor¬ 
mal  may  never  become  known.  In  cases 
of  loAv-blood  pressure  the  pulse  rate  is 
increased;  with  high-blood  pressure  the 
rate  decreases.  Heavy  muscular  work 
may  send  the  rate  up  to  150  or  more. 
Fever  does  likewise  and  so  do  certain 
drugs. 

Respiration  is  counted,  like  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  pulse,  for  one  minute  at  a 
time.  In  health,  while  an  adult  is  sit¬ 
ting  or  lying  down,  the  chest  wall  rises 
and  falls  about  18  times  in  a  minute. 
A  child's  rate  will  be  about  20,  a  baby's 
30  to  40.  Sickness  alters  the  rate  in 
both  children  and  adults,  but,  just  as  in 
temperature  and  pulse  rates,  different 
disorders  bring  about  such  different 
countings  that  space  will  not  permit  of 
their  all  being  listed  here. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Tomato  Ice 

We  regret  that  this  recipe  was  omitted 
in  the  Valentine  Salad  on  page  128: 

Heat  two  cups  tomato  juice,  let  par¬ 
tially  cool ;  add  one  tablespoon  gelatin 
moistened  in  cold  Avater.  Then  season 
with  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Freeze. 

Cut  Valentine  salad  in  squares  and 
serve  each  portion  in  a  nest  of  chicory  or 
curly  endive,  to  represent  the  white  pa¬ 
per  lace  of  an  old-fashioned  Valentine. 

MRS.  E.  F.  M. 


Quick  Tricks  for  Needles 


460 — All  tlie  grace  and  charm  of 
romantic  colonial  days  is  vested 
in  this  colorful  quilt  that's  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  unusual  pattern 
of  "Friendship  Fans!”  .Simple  to 
piece  in  a  minimum  of  time, 
you’ll  find  it  indeed  a  bright 
room  accessory.  Pattern  460 
contains  complete,  simple  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting,  sewing  and  fin¬ 
ishing,  together  with  yardage 
chart,  diagram  of  quilt  to  help 
arrange  the  blocks  for  single  and 
double  bed  size,  and  a  diagram 
of  block  which  serves  as  a  guide 
for  placing  the  patches  and  sug¬ 
gests  contrasting  materials. 

Price  of  pattern  10c  each. 


1119 — As  handsome  as  it  is  prac¬ 
tical — this  fascinating  hit  of  filet 
crochet  that's  made  up  into  one 
of  the  smartest  chair  seats  ever 
sebn!  Your  friends  will  never  be¬ 
lieve  you  crocheted  this  distinc¬ 
tive  peacock  motif  yourself — it 
looks  so  luxurious,  hut  is  really 
easy  to  do,  even  for  a  beginner. 
Inexpensive  and  appropriate  made 
of  everyday  string.  .Pattern  1119 
contains  detailed  directions  and 
charts  for  making  this  set;  an 
illustration  of  it  and  stitches 
needed;  material  requirements. 

Price  of  pattern  10c  each. 


Children,  both  big 
and  little,  just  love 


Only  real  plantation 
molasses  gives  the  old-time 
flavor  they  go  for  .  .  . 


IF  you  want  to  offer  appetite  tempta¬ 
tion — just  make  molasses  cup  cakes. 
And  make  plenty — for  everybody  wants 
a  second  .  .  .  and  perhaps  a  third. 

But  remember —  for  real  molasses  cup 
cakes  you  must  use  real  plantation  mo¬ 
lasses.  Spices  alone — or  e\'en  broAvn 
sugar — won’t  give  that  luscious,  old- 
time  flavor  everybody  loves. 

For  gingerbread — or  any  molasses 
cookery  —  nothing  equals  the  full- 
bodied  old-plantation  flavor  of  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses.  Brer  Rabbit  is  made 
from  the  choicest  grades  of  freshly 
crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane.  You  can 
depend  on  its  purity. 


Just  try  molasses  cup  cakes  with 


ice  cream  !  To  the  velvet  smoothness  of 
vanilla  ice  cream,  add  the  tantalizing  tang 
of  rich  molasses  cake — and  you’ve  a  flavor 
combination  that  is  hard  to 
beat.  Serve  a  dainty  molasses 
cup  cake  with  each  ser\’ing  of 
ice  cream.  Or  split  a  square  of 
hot  gingerbread  and 
place  a  slice  of  vanil¬ 
la  ice  cream  betAveen 
the  layers.  Oh,  boy! 


- - - 

How  to  get  fine-flavored 

GINGERBREAD 


City 


State 


For  that  luscious,  old-time  flavor 
everybody  loves,  make  your  ginger¬ 
bread  with  real  plantation  molasses 
—  Brer  Rabbit.  A 
good  recipe  is  im¬ 
portant,  too.  Brer 
Rabbit’s  brand- 
new  book  of  mo¬ 
lasses  recipes  has 
many  choice  new 
recipes  for  ginger¬ 
bread  and  other 
desserts.  Mail 
coupon. 


BBIT 

fiZeaf 


New  Recipe 
Book 


Penick  8b  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Dept.  RN28,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 
Rabbit  book  with  100  reci¬ 
pes  for  gingerbreads,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name. 


STEAM  Plants.  $117.  Sinktub.  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms,  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSM  AN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
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DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Wasting  Time 

AYho  wastes  his  time  is  wasting  more. 
Though  it  may  seem  an  hour,  a  day. 

Tor  some  thing  knocks  upon  your  door. 

And  then,  unanswered,  turns  away. 

Some  call  it  opportunity, 

Some  call  it  luck,  and  others  chance; 

I  know,  whatever  it  may  be, 

It  gives  the  waster  but  a  glance. 

- — Douglas  Malloch. 

Sent  by  Helen  Webb  (1C),  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  One  rainy  day  late  in  the 
Fall  Mother  and  I  decided  that  we  would  move 
four  young  heifers  into  the  large  barn  so  they 
would  be  wanner.  We  finally  got  the  rope  on 
one  and  proceeded  to  lead  her  to  the  barn.  She 
didn’t  go  so  very  bad.  She  took  us  for  a  run 
but  soon  got  quiet  and  went  along  fine.  We 
then  went  after  another  and  she  really  acted 
bad.  She  dragged  us  all  over  the  barnyard  and 
knocked  Mother  down  at  least  three  times.  But 
we  finally  got  her  in  the  barn.  As  we  had  had 
enough  exercise  for  one  day  we  left  the  other 
two  until  one  could  help  us.  Dad  has  been  sick 
for  three  months  so  that  was  the  reason  we  were 
doing  the  work. — Phyllis  Parlee  (17),  Maryland. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls;  I  don’t  think  that  I  was 
meant  to  be  a  short-story  writer  or  perhaps  I 
was  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  This  month  I 
expected  to  contribute  an  account  of  the  gay 
lives  of  our  three  half-grown  kittens  but  before 
I  had  started  two  had  gone  to  the  neighbors  and 
died.  The  one  remaining  is  so  lazy  that  all  he 
does  is  eat  and  sleep  and  that  would  make  an 
exciting  short  story,  indeed.  And  this  week 
when  I  would  have  written  a  diary,  I  caught 
the  “flu”  which  took  up  my  time  pretty  well. 
I  hope  that  the  other  aspiring  writers  of  Our 
Page  had  better  luck. — Doris  Bennett  (17),  New 
Y'ork. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  regularly,  however  I  have  little  time  in 
which  I  can  do  as  I  please.  I  was  graduated 
from  high  school  in  June  and  am  now  majoring 
in  Art  Education  here  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  I  like  my  work  very  much  although  I 
have  only  one  art  course — this  past  semester  I 
had  Creative  Design  and  the  next  semester 
course  will  be  the  Freshman  drawing  class;  I 
was  excused  from  the  first  semester  of  it. — 
Helen  Ashman,  Wisconsin. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  YOUNG  GALLANT 


Norman  didn’t  care  much  about  ice-skating 
unless  Mary  was  watching  him;  then  he  liked 
nothing  else  but  ice-skating — except  Mary,  of 
course.  But  Norm  failed  to  understand  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  glued  to  his  fleetwing  figure 
not  in  admiration  but  in  pity.  Norm  was  not 
a  good  skater,  and  his  daring  feats  were  not 
less,  yet  he  had  great  confidence  in  both  his 
ability  to  skate  and  to  charm  Mary,  who,  it 
seemed,  was  not  charmed  at  all  yet. 

Last  night  Mary  was  in  no  mood  for  pitying. 
She  found  Norman’s  efforts  to  attract  her  very 
amusing;  but  Norm,  it  seems,  didn’t  have  so 
much  fuu. 

Mary  and  her  friend  Ruth,  were  gracefully 
skating  around  and  around  the  rink  when  a 
figure  unexpectedly  swished  by  in  front  of  them. 

“Norm  again?”  said  Ruth  startled. 

“Yes,  as  usual,  lie’ll  dump  himself  into  a 
pile  of  snow  showing  off  to  me  sometime,” 
Mary  chuckled  at  her  gesture. 

“I  hope  it’ll  be  soon,”  said  Ruth. 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  see  his  feet 
dangling  in  the  air  out  of  a  pile  of  snow, 
wouldn’t  it?” 

They  laughed  at  the  thought. 

“It’s  mean  of  us  to  wish  it  on  him,  though, 
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“Here  he  comes  again,  Ruth.  Awfully  fast. 
Gee!  He  must  like  me  a  lot  to  work  so  hard  to 
attract  me!”  .  ,  .  .  . 

As  Norm  glided  past  the  girls  giggled,  and 
Norm  heard  them. 

“Oh.  Ruth,”  exclaimed  Mary,  “he  heard  us 
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“Look,  his  face  is  red.  He’s  doing  a  figure 
eight  back  this  way,  He’s  squelched.” 

“He’s  looking  right  at  us.  Ruth.  Pretend 
not  to  notice.  Here  he  comes.” 

Norm,  in  giving  the  girls  a  piercing  stare  of 
doubt  and  suspicion,  failed  to  see  an  elderly 
woman,  who  was  skating  somewhat  slowly  di¬ 
rectly  in  his  path,  and  who  was  unaware  of 
his  rapid  approach. 

lie  skated  past  Mary  and  Ruth,  and  then— 
o-o-o-f — he  set  the  woman  ker-plunk  on  her  up¬ 
side  down,  and  he  himself  reversed  and.  went 
skimming  backwards  over  the  ice,  feet  in  the 
air.  Coming  to  a  stop  and  seeing  Mary  and 
Ruth  enjoving  his  embarrassment  immensely  by 
practical! v  splitting  with  laughter,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  at  once,  hot  with  humiliation,  and 
glided — rather  unsteadily — back  to  the  stricken 
woman,  who  had  already  been  helped  to  her 
feet.  Offering  a  brief  apology,  to  which  she 
responded  a  hasty  retort  of  indifference,  “The 
little  ruffain,”  he  turned  away,  and  gathering 
speed  with  long  strokes,  started  to  proceed  on 
with  his  gallant  exploit  of  charming  the  fair 
Marv  by  his  fancy  skating.  A  perservering  fel¬ 


low,  to  be  sure.  Faster  and  faster  lie  skated 
around  and  around  the  rink.  On  the  corners  the 
ice  sprayed  from  beneath  his  skates  like  water 
from  a  road  sprinkler. 

“O-o-o!”  cried  Ruth.  “Look  at  him  go!” 

“I’ll  say!  Every  one  is  getting  out  of  his 
way.” 

He  went  so  fast  that  he  finally  could  not  com¬ 
plete  the  circle. 

“Ruth,  look!  Do  you  see  what's  going  to 
happen?” 

But  before  Ruth  could  say  “yes,”  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Norman’s  skate  rammed  into  the  con¬ 
crete  curb,  and  his  body  wiggled  through  the 
air  and  landed  head-first  in  a  bank  of  snow. 
AVith  his  head  in  the  snow  and  his  feet  in  the 
air,  he  kicked  the  heavens  wildly  for  help. 

“Ruth!  He  did  just  what  we  wanted  him 
to  do.” 

“He’s  most  considerate,  isn't  he  Mary?  Let’s 
hurry  over  and  help  him  out.” 

Both  nearly  split  with  laughter,  but  they 
helped  him  out.  And  when  he  saw  who  had 
helped  him,  he  disappeared  like  a  flash. 

Well,  that  happened  last  night.  Mary  and 
Ruth  are  on  the  ice  tonight,  too.  but  Norm,  I 
guess,  hasn’t  recovered  from  the  shock  yet.  I 
don’t  see  him  out  there  anywhere.  —  Hillard 
Bennett. 


DRAWN  BY  V.  BOSS,  NEW  YORK 

Jan.  12. — A  beautiful  Spring-like  day.  It 
doesn’t  seem  possible  that  Winter  is  here  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  him.  I  found  some  pussy 
willows  blooming  by  the  roadside.  In  my 
Mother's  garden  I  saw  some  Crocus  shoots. 
Winter  must  have  passed  us  by. 

Jan.  1G. — And  still  no  snow  and  no  ice  for 
skating.  My  sisters  and  I  are  looking  anxiously 
at  our  skates  and  skiis.  each  one  asking  the 
same  question  in  our  mind.  “Are  we  going  to 
use  them  this  year?”  But  I  wouldn't  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  Winter  sneaked  in  during  some  warm 
night.  I'll  be  waiting  for  him. — Robbie. 


Dec.  19. — This,  dear  dairy,  is  something  that 
I  have  not  yet  told  anyone.  I  traveled  to  Y’e 
Dresse  Shoppe  alone — to  buy  me  a  dress!  I  did 
not  want  to  go  but  the  Dragoness  forced  me 
to  do  so.  In  a  pouring  rain  I  waded  through 
ankle  deep  puddles  and  got  soaked.  Oh,  yes,  I 
had  an  umbrella  but  the  maddened  wind  nearly 
tore  it  from  my  determined  paw  so  many  times 
that  I  gave  up  and  closed  it.  So  after  ragingly 
trotting  five  blocks  in  the  wrong  direction  I 
furiously  bolted  back  again,  and  went  in  the 
right  direction  with  no  one  the  wiser  but  yours 
truly.  (And  how  much  I  have  learned!) — Pan. 


Dec.  28. — Came  up  to  the  farm  Saturday  and 
am  sure  doing  well  by  myself.  The  lake  is 
almost  frozen  over  and  along  the  edge  the 


skating  is  better  than  best — the  ice  is  as  smooth 
as  glass.  Y'esterday  was  Ernie's  birthday,  and 
we  had  a  skating  party  for  him  last  night — big 
bonfires,  eats,  oh  man! 

Dec.  29. — Woe,  woe  unto  all  tenderfeet!  I 
am  about  to  discourse  on  the  virtues  of  leaving 
calves  alone!  Era's  brother  gave  him  a  purebred 
Jersey  calf  for  Christmas,  one  he  expects  to 
win  something  with  some  day.  (I  hope  that  I'm 
a  cattle  judge  by  tiiat  time,  I'll  see  whether  it 
gets  anything!)  As  I  was  saying,  or  was  I? 
Anyway  this  morning  Ern  was  feeding  it  and 
I.  poor  mortal  that  I  am,  asked  to  show  him  a 
thing  or  two  about  feeding  calves.  AY liy  are 
such  fools  permitted  to  exist  at  the  hands  of  un¬ 
merciful  tormenters?  Ern  said  that  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  careful,  calves  arn’t  to  be  trusted.  I 
nonchalantly  laughed  and  took  the  milk  bucket 
from  him.  The  calf  was  greedy  and  drank  on 
without  noticing  that  the  bucket  had  changed 
hands.  I  looked  at  Ern  triumphantly.  He  re¬ 
mained  silent.  Then  the  calf  looked  at  me  (I 
swear  it  stuck  out  its  tongue,  but  Ern  is  indig¬ 
nant  about  that)  and  completely  off  my  guard 
caught  me  by  shoving  its  stone  head  with  all 
force  into  the  bucket.  I  went  back  on  a  lump 
of  straw.  (Luckily  the  stables  had  been  cleaned 
recently!)  Also  the  milk  went  all  over  me — oh 
vile  indignity!  I  never  saw  Ern  in  such  a 
jovial  mood,  and  it  made  me  sore.  I  got  up 
and  glared  at  him,  but  it  never  affected  him.  I 
was  so  mad  that  I  was  in  the  house  before  I 
discovered  my  wrist  was  swelling — a  beauty  of 
a  sprain.  For  some  unknown  reason  it  was  my 
left.  At  least  I  can  write!  One  blessing  I  be¬ 
stow  to  the  calves  action — for  the  rest  of  my 
stay  I  won’t  have  to  practice  my  music.  Those 
octave  studies  were  sure  getting  me  down! — 
Tidbit. 


Dec.  1G. — Well,  well,  I’m  18  today.  I  often 
wondered  how  it  would  feel  to  be  18,  and  now 
I  know  —  no  different.  I’m  peeved,  though  na¬ 
ture  comes  through  with  more  surprises  each 
year,  and  now  the  question  seems  to  be:  “If  I 
live  in  California,  shall  I  go  to  New  York  for 
the  AA’inter?”  AA'ell,  you  might  as  well  as  far 
as  AATnter  sports  go,  they  seem  to  have  been 
drowned  in  all  this  warm  weather.  It  was  plain 
intuition  that  told  me  not  to  wish  for  skates 
for  my  birthday — now  if  someone  gives  me  them 
for  Christmas,  and  this  weather  does  not  change. 
I’ll — oh  well — . 

Dec.  22. — “Pinky”  and  I  went  to  town  today 
to  do  some  shopping  which  centered  mainly 
around  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores.  On  our  way 
home  it  began  to  pour,  and  you  really  can't 
blame  me  for  wishing  I  had  left  my  spike  heels 
at  home  for  something  more  comfortable.  I  had 
permission  to  stay  at  “Pinky’s”  for  the  night, 
and  was  thankful  of  that,  because  it  was  only 
a  short  distance.  But  the  distance  proved  to 
seem  miles,  especially  when  we  had  to  go  past 
railroad  tracks,  empty  buildings  and  motionless 
cars.  If  only  there  had  been  a  bit  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  brighten  the  dreary  black  night — but 
nothing  only  the  continual  downpour  of  rain. 
AA'ell,  let  me  tell  you  I  was  seeing  all  sorts  of 
things  while  poor  “Pinky”  tried  her  best  to 
keep  up  a  cheerful  conversation. 

Something  white!  A  post — whew!  Nearly  took 
my  breath  away,  I  wheeled  about,  did  I  hear  a 
laugh,  a  footstep?  Two  figures,  coming  a  short 
distance  from  us,  coming  quickly— were  they 
following  us?  The  laugh  again,  and  then  let  me 
tell  you,  had  Jesse  Owens  been  there  he  would 
have  had  some  heavy  competition!  Then  we 
fell,  in  the  slimy,  soft  mud,  both  our  bodies 
striking  the  umbrella  I  carried.  Somehow  we 
managed  to  reach  the  dimly-lit  house,  and  sighed 
a  breath  of  relief — but  the  dog  was  barking  and 
those  figures  still  came  boldly  on.  AA’ould  they 
enter  the  house?  “Pinky”  was  on  the  verge  of 
awakening  her  father— and  then  the  figures  en¬ 
tered — her  two  brothers! — “Smiler.” 
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VALENTINE  GREETINGS  —  BY  KENNETH 
GELLETLY  (9),  MARYLAND 


THE  TAKE  OFF  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK 
(18),  NEW  YORK 
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DRAWN  BY  ELSPETH  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 

MEMORIES 

The  shadows  of  life  are  falling; 

Down  the  dim  trail  we  go 
Hand  in  hand  forever 
As  in  the  long  ago. 

Happy  were  the  years  together; 

Now  we  are  old  and  gray. 

Youth  is  gone  forever, 

AYe’ve  reached  the  close  of  day 
Our  children  are  grown  and  happy, 

AYe  are  alone  once  more; 

Come  let’s  sit  here  Mother 

And  dream  of  the  days  of  yore. 

— Josephine  AYukitscli  (15),  New  Jersey. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  HOME 

The  house  which  settled  on  the  hill, 

Above  the  creaky  mountain  mill, 

The  whitened  snow  sparkling  bright. 

The  crunchy  step  of  man  at  night. 

The  cheerful  windows  light  shines  free, 

The  eyes  of  the  weary  traveler  see. 

Oh,  such  comfort,  a  mountain  home, 

AA'here  weary  travelers  often  roam. 

— Eleanor  Blackston,  Connection!. 


MOONLIGHT  TRAIL 

The  silvery  moon  rode  through  the  sky. 

Her  beams,  she  shed  below; 

They  danced  amid  the  leafless  trees. 
Swayed  with  them  to  and  fro. 

Atop  the  hill  a  trail  began, 

It  gleamed  across  the  snow; 

The  fairies  light  flit  down  the  path, 

The  fairy  moon  beams  throw. 

From  hilltops  clear  across  the  snow 
Straight  as  an  arrow’s  dart 
The  fairy  trail  runs  to  my  door 
And  enters  to  my  heart. 

— Ruth  Clark,  New  York, 


TEARS 

There  were  tears  in  the  baby’s  eyes, 

Soft,  glistening  tears 

AYhich  spoke  of  heartaches 
Even  in  its  tiny  years. 

There  were  tears  on  the  boy’s  face 
That  spoke  of  hurt  and  wrong, 

He  tried  to  brush  them  aside,  not  wanting 
To  cry  in  the  huge  throng. 

The  tears  on  the  woman’s  face 
Revealed  a  mother’s  love. 

As  she  prayed  for  her  children’s  eternal  safety 
To  Him  who  rules  above. 

— Pauline  Grise,  Massachusetts. 


DRAWN  BY  MARY  GELLETLY,  MARYLAND 


This  month  we  are  observing  the  birthdays  of 
two  of  the  nation’s  greatest  men.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  kindly  emancipator  of  the  slaves 
who  rose  from  a  rail-splitter  to  President,  and 
George  AA'asliington  the  just,  understanding, 
exacting  peacemaker  and  leader  of  men.  Both 
were  born  leaders,  and  neither  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  school.  Lincoln  was  largely 
self-taught,  gleaning  what  he  could  from  his 
books  and  the  books  of  his  friends.  They  both 
had  a  bright  outlook  on  life  and  a  philosophy 
of  their  own  which  made  them  enjoy  living  it 
as  well  as  those  around  them. 

In  their  boyhood  they  were  much  like  any 
boy.  They  liked  hunting,  trapping,  wrestling 
matches,  pole  jumping  and  sprinting.  AVash- 
ington’s  favorite  stunt  was  to  throw  a  stone 
across  the  Rappahannock  River,  a  stunt  that 
many  of  the  men  of  that  time  could  not  do. 
Also  he  could  out  run  all  his  chums  and  even 
had  a  longing  to  go  to  sea. 

The  will  to  learn,  the  art  of  cultivating 
friendship  and  living  your  life  for  all  that  it 
can  hold  for  you  are  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
goals  that  we  have  before  us.  These  two  men 
should  not  be  regarded  as  inimitable  paragons 
but  only  as  shining  examples  for  the  rising 
generations. 

AA'e  have  a  few  of  the  old  contributors  with 
us  again  and  give  them  welcome.  Also  we  wish 
we  could  print  all  of  the  short  stories.  This 
month’s  amusing  story  we  will  wage,  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  many  of  the  readers.  Can’t  you  pic¬ 
ture  yourself  in  Pan’s  place?  And  we  can’t 
help  but  think  that  Tidbit,  was  due  for  a  fall. 
Smiler  shows  us  how  one’s  imagination  will 
run  wild. 

March,  we  have  heard,  conies  in  like  a  lion 
and  goes  out  like  a  lamb.  It  brings  us  Easter 
and  Springtime  although  it  seems  as  if  he  we 
have  had  no  AYinter  at  all.  High  winds,  snow 
squalls,  thaws,  swollen  creeks,  Mayflowers, 
woolly  lambs,  new  buds  and  robins.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  March  and  suggests  material  for  cap¬ 
tions.  pictures,  poems  and  stories.  That  is  a 
challenge! 

Send  all  contributions  to  AMolet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  AAr.  30th  St.,  New  Y'ork,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  that  month. 
Contributions  received  later  than  this  date  must 
be  held  over  until  the  next  month  but  they  are 
welcome  at  any  time. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

All  letters  intended  for  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  Our  Page  or  under  this  heading  must 
be  stamped  and  sealed  witli  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  they  are  intended 
written  on  the  envelope.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 

Hilliard  Bennett  (18),  New  York:  Joseph 
Mokins,  Connecticut;  Viola  Bigelowe  (14),  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 
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The  Art  of  Keeping  House 

It  is  an  art,  if  it  is  accomplished  suc¬ 
cessfully.  There  are  some  women  who 
work  all  day  long,  yet  never  seem  to  have 
their  work  done,  and  are  always  behind 
in  their  duties.  I  once  belonged  in  that 
class,  and  often  wondered  whether  I 
owned  my  possessions,  or  if  they  owned 
me ! 

I  decided  that  the  answer  was  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Other  women  had  more  to  do  than 
I,  yet  managed  to  have  a  more  present¬ 
able  home,  and  to  keep  their  families 
happy  and  well  fed.  So  I  mapped  out  a 
campaign.  I  planned  things  so  that  the 
work  was  evenly  divided  for  each  day, 
that  is  as  evenly  as  such  tasks  can  be  di¬ 
vided.  This  included  not  only  the  usual 
routine  tasks  such  as  washing,  ironing, 
baking  bread,  churning,  cleaning  and 
mending,  but  also  laundering  curtains, 
washing  woodwork,  sewing  and  less  usual 
duties. 

Naturally  there  were  a  lot  of  hitches 
in  my  schedule,  and  often  they  did  not 
work  out  as  I  had  planned.  I  kept  at  it 
however,  and  have  now  succeeded  in  lay¬ 
ing  a  fairly  satisfactory  schedule.  It  often 
happens  that  my  plans  must  be  altered, 
but  altogether  it  works  very  well.  My 
work  is  now  well  done,  and  I  have  leisure 
time.  I  have  learned  many  helps  and 
short-cuts  in  the  months  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  perfect  my  system,  and  I  shall  keep 
light  on  attempting  to  make  it  even  more 
workable.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  fasci¬ 
nating  hobby. 

Housecleaning  in  its  old  sense  of  the 
word  never  really  comes  at  our  house 
any  more.  The  house  is  maintained  a 
little  at  a  time,  in  such  a  way  that  a 


Spring  Style 
Winners 


4211  —  Gay  Shirt- 
waister  Livens 
Every  Occasion. 
Designed  for  sizes 
14  to  20  and  32  to 
42,  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  36- 
inch  fabric. 


283 — Dainty  Frock  for 
School  or  Dress  Dp. 
Designed  for  sizes  2 
to  10.  Size  6  requires 
2%  yds.  36-in.  fabric. 
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9073 — Two  Aprons  from  One 
Easy  Pattern.  Designed  for 
sizes  small,  medium,  large 
and  extra  large.  Small  size 
requires  2  yds.  35-in.  fabric 
for  each  apron. 

Price  of  patterns  15c  each. 
Send  orders  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


regular  housecleaning  is  never  really  nec¬ 
essary.  Also,  I  do  not  do  so  much  work 
in  a  day  that  I  am  exhausted  by  night¬ 
fall — this  often  happened  to  me  in  the 
past. 

A  big  help  in  this  scheme  has  been  the 
planning  each  week  of  the  coming  day’s 
menu.  This,  too,  had  to  be  often  revised 
and  changed  but  after  working  at  this  for 
many  weeks  I  find  I  set  a  much  more  gen¬ 
erous  and  better  balanced  table  on  less 
money.  Every  Saturday  I  plan  the  next 
week's  meals,  and  do  the  necessary  buy¬ 
ing. 

Do  try  planning  your  own  meals  in 
this  manner,  and  keep  trying.  I  know 
that  if  you’ll  give  yourself  a  few  weeks’ 
trial  you  will  develop  into  a  more 
thrifty  and  interested  homemaker  than 
you  have  been.  Systems  and  budgets  of 
time  and  duties  do  work,  alice  black. 


Gourd  “Pottery”  and 
Woodpeckers 

May  I  add  my  bit  to  the  discussion  of 
gourd  flower  holders?  Here  in  Ohio  some 
of  my  friends  have  applied  a  coat  of  lac¬ 
quer  after  the  gourds  were  cut  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  A  black  bowl  filled  with 
sprays  of  bittersweet  is  charming.  The 
bowls  may  also  be  used  for  fruit.  If  the 
gourd  is  large  one  may  secure  two  pieces 
of  “vegetable  pottery”  from  it — the  round 
end  for  a  bowl  and  the  long  stem  end  for 
a  wall  pocket.  Gourds  are  really  water¬ 
proof  to  begin  with  but  the  lacquer  adds 
durability  and  ornamentation.  Any  de¬ 
sired  shade  may  be  used.  Lacquer  is 
easy  to  apply,  sets  in  about  15  minutes 
and  dries  rapidly,  giving  a  fine  finish, 
but  don’t  get  it  on  your  hands  or  any¬ 
thing  else  where  it  isn’t  wanted  for  it  is 
easier  to  remove  the  skin  than  the  lac¬ 
quer — I  speak  from  experience  !  I  spread 
newspapers  on  floor  or  table  where  I  am 
painting. 

We  greatly  enjoyed  the  two  bird  ar¬ 
ticles  on  page  28.  We  have  always  loved 
and  studied  birds  and  have  fed  and  pro¬ 
tected  them  for  years.  It  is  very  likely 
that  Mrs.  Jones  had  some  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  with  her  northern  downies, 
although  New  York  is  a  little  far  to  the 
northward  for  them.  They  have  actions 
and  habits  similar  to  the  downy. 

May  I  say,  too,  that  chickadees  are  not 
sapsuekers.  The  sapsueker  is  a  specie  of 
woodpecker,  about  the  size  of  the  hairy 
woodpecker  but  differently  marked. 

The  article  on  page  4  entitled  “Those 
Reckless  Hunters”  is  excellent.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  here  in  Ohio  is  about  the  same. 
There  are  very  few  real  sporstmen  among 
the  hunters.  Destruction  seems  to  be  the 
aim  these  days  and  it  sickens  one  who- 
knows  and  understands  the  value  of  our 
furred  and  feathered  friends.  If  our 
citizens  do  not  wake  up  very  soon  some 
of  our  best  species  will  be  extinct  and 
man  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  insects. 

E.  W.  G. 


Sandwich  Spreads 

When  the  pantry  shelves  are  lined  with 
a  variety  of  prepared  sandwich  spreads 
it’s  no  trick  at  all  to  whisk  together  a 
tempting  array  of  dainty  sandwiches  for 
unexpected  callers.  And  how  much  easier 
they  make  that  seemingly  endless  task  of 
making  sandwiches  for  the  lunch  box  ! 

Tomato-Pepper  Spread.  —  Grind  one 
pint  of  cucumbers,  two  red  and  two  green 
peppers,  and  add  one  pint  of  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  with  skins  removed.  Add  one  teaspoon 
salt,  and  let  stand  30  minutes.  Drain. 
Combine  with  one-half  cup  water  and 
cook  until  done.  Cook  the  following 
dressing :  one  cup  sugar,  three  teaspoons 
flour,  two  teaspoons  dry  mustard,  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  cup  sour  cream  and 
one  cup  vinegar.  Mix  dry  ingredients, 
add  liquid  and  cook  until  thick.  Add 
vegetables  and  heat  thoroughly.  Seal. 

Cucumber-Onion  Spread.  —  Chop  14 
medium-sized  cucumbers,  three  green  pep¬ 
pers,  three  red  peppers  and  one  quart  of 
onions  until  fine.  Add  three-fourths  cup 
salt  and  allow  to  stand  over  night.  Then 
cover  with  vinegar,  scald  and  press  in 
colander.  Combine  one-lialf  cup  butter, 
three  tablespoons  flour,  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  three-fourths  cup  sugar  and  one 
quart  vinegar.  Cook  until  smooth  and 
add  one  cup  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon 
mustard  and  one  teaspoon  celery  seed. 
Mix  with  vegetables  and  seal. 

Cheese-Pimento  Spread.  —  Cook  over 
boiling  water :  One  well-beaten  egg.  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  flour, 
one  cup  sour  cream  and  three  tablespoons 
vinegar.  Remove  from  fire  and  add  one- 
lialf  pound  cream  cheese,  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  two  pimentos  cut  in  small 
pieces. 

Honey-Nut  Spread. — Any  kind  of  nuts 
may  be  used  but  walnut,  and  pecans  are 
particularly  delicious.  Chop  quite  fine 
and  combine  with  sufficient  honey  to 
make  a  paste  of  spreading  consistency. 

MRS.  B.  N. 


I  saved  over 


Easy  to  pay  for 
—  only  18c 
a  day 


Kalamazoo 
Quality  can’t 
be  beaten 


73  by  buying 
direct  from 
the  Factory 


Champion  bakers 
praise  the  Oven 
that  “floats  in  4 
flame" 


Heaters 


Scute  at  KALAMAZOO 

FACTORY  PRICES! 


Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces 

Clip  the  coupon— Mail  today  for  New  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
new,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Cata- 


Coal 

and 

Wood 

Range 


Comb. 

Gas 

Coal 

Wood 

Range 


log.  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  have  saved  our  cus¬ 
tomers  from  $20  to  $50. 

30  Days  T  rial— Easy  T  erms 

Furnaces  Cash  or  easy  terms — as  little  as 
18c  a  day— Year  to  Pay.  30 
Days  to  test  Kalamazoo  Quality 
in  your  own  home.  If  not  com- 
pletelysatisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned.  24  hour  shipments. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

Mail  Coupon!  This  FREE 
\  catalog  has  more  bargains 
than  20  Big  Stores.  Get 
FACTORY  PRICES  for 
NewCoal  and  Wood  Heat¬ 
ers,  NewPorcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 


and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas 
Stoves.  Also  Electric  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges,  Furnaces. 

1,100,000  Satisfied 
Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  37  years.  More  than 
1,100,000  Satisfied  Customers 
praise  Kalamazoo  Quality. 
Clip  the  Coupon  for  catalog. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo  Michigar 

Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass, 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR 


FREE 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 
161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  me  your  FREE  FACTORY 
CATALOG.  Check  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □ 

Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  &  Gas  Ranges  D 
Gas  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


Name _ _ _ 


( Print  name  plainly ) 


"A  Kalamazoo. 


krjivlrrrd  Direct /toYbu ' 


Z  Address _ 


City _ 


_ State - 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy,  at  Home 

No  Cooking,  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here's  an  old  home  remedy  your  mother 
used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still  the 
best  thing  ever  known  for  coughs  that 
start  from  colds.  Try  it  once,  and  you’ll 
swear  by  it. 

It's  no  trouble  at  all.  Make  a  syrup  by 
stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking-  is  needed — a  child 
could  do  it. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  gives 
you  a  full  pint  of  actually  better  cough 
remedy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
four  times  the  money.  It  keeps  perfectly, 
tastes  fine,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  there  is  positively  nothing  like  it  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
instantly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the 
air  passages.  No  cough  remedy,  at  any  price, 
could  be  more  effective. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt  action 
on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


yinilC  for  hand  knitting 

I  A  K  IM  \  FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

I  Hll  111)  600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  IIIIMW  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.(Dept.  101  -B)  N.Y.C, 


IT  »  n irn  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  tJ  ft  lM\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

JL  xllVlllJ  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me, 


What 

makes  you 
COUGH? 


IRRITATION  from  inhaled  dust  or  sticky 
phlegm  in  the  respiratory  tract  usually  pro¬ 
duces  coughs.  Little  glands  along  this  tract  sup¬ 
ply  moisture  to  remove  these  irritants.  But  when 
you  catch  cold,  your  glands  cleg. 

Pertussin  stimulates  these  glands  to  flow  freely 
— a  vital  function  in  the  treatment  of  coughs. 
Thus.  Pertussin  soothes  —  loosens  up  sticky 
phlegm  and  relieves  your  cough.  No  harsh  or 
injurious  drugs — safe,  even  for  babies.  Widely 
prescribed  by  many  physicians  for  over  30  years. 
Sold  in  all  drugstores.  Send  coupon  below  for 
generous  sample. 


30?  PERTUSSIN 

brenriptioo  “«°'st-throat->  method  of 

/  FREE  COUGH  RELIEF 

fi> 

___  . 

Seeck  &  Kade,lnc.,440  Washington  St.,  N .Y.C. 
1  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin — quick! 

Name _ 

Address _ 


HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 

Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys — and  may  be  relieved  when  treated  in 
the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

If  tlie  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  Alters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
'These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheumatic 
pains,  lumbago,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  eyes,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
givo  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  Aush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 

AD  NO  27— B— 2 


REGAL  LILIES 

3 Bulbs  for  25(|: 

(Were  25c  each) 
One  of  the  easiest  grown 
and  most  beautiful  Lilies. 
Flowers  are  fragrant, 
pure  white,  often  suffused 
pink.  Grows  3  to  6  ft. 
high.  Blooms  July  to 
August.  Lives  for  years. 

3  for  25c ;  7  for  50c 
15  for  $1 ;  100  for  $6.50 
Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog 
FREE.  All  best  Aowers 
and  vegetables. 

Lower  Prices  for  1937 
Many  new  varieties. 
Marigold  “Crown  of 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  698  Burpe^Bldg.^'pffiladelphia 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr  , 

90* 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


MATfRNIT/fROCKS 


New  Spring  models  in  silks  and 
cottons,  made  with  patented 
Creed  Magic  Tuck.  Prices  from 
$3.95  up.  Also  wrap-around 
models.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

•  MISS  CREED  • 

231  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  splendid  good  dairyman  asked  me  the 
other  day  why  I  said  so  much  about 
,  CREAMATINE  and  not  so  much  about 

“the  old  stand-by,  RED  BRAND  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed”. 

I’m  glad  he  asked  me  that,  for  RED  BRAND  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed  has  been  the  outstanding  standard  for 
dairy  feed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

It’s  the  foundation  on  which  CREAMATINE  is  built. 
If  I  were  a  dairyman  and  interested  in  quality  milk, 
maximum  production  and  cows  in  best  condition, 
year  after  year,  I  would  feed 


RED  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED 

If  added  to  all  these  I  had  either  a  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  mar¬ 
ket  that  paid  for  extra  butterfat,  I’d  feed  CREAMATINE. 


President 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


RED  BRAND 


TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED 


BOTH  FEEDS  ARE  LEADERS 
IN  THEIR  CLASS 


Dairy  Equipment  SPECIALISTS  ^ 

Sanitary  Milking  Machines,  Vacuum  Fumps  Vacuum 
Clippers  Sanitary  Rubber  Goods  and  Solution  Racks. 


empire  milker  users 

report  almost  unbelievable 
records  for  speed  in  milking. 
Empire’s  patented  teat  cup, 
its  speed  in  milking,  the  gen¬ 
tle  sucking  and  massage  ac¬ 
tion  on  four  quarters  at  once, 
its  sanitary  efficient  easy 
cleaning — these  features  are 
outstanding!  Single  or  double 
units.  Your  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  how  Empire  gets 
more  milk,  with  less  labor,  and 
pays  for  itself  out  of  profits. 

EMPIRE  MILKING 

108  Humboldt  St. 


Before  You  Buy  a  Cooler  —  Compare! 

Compare  Empire  with  other  coolers  try¬ 
ing  to  “cash-in"  on  the  demand.  Beware 
of  false  claims  impossible  promises, 
cheap  “ice  box”  construction,  incomplete 
and  inferior  equipment. 

The  more  you  KNOW  of  others,  the 
surer  you  are  to  select  an  Empire.  Example  —  Tank 
14  ga'ujre  inside,  18  gauge  outside,  copper-bearing 
galvanized  sheet  steel  with  double  locked  seams 

soldered,  absolutely  watertight  inside  and  outside.  3  in. 
thick  genuine  cork  board  wrapped  and  sealed  in  water¬ 
proof  paper.  Other  features  equally  high  quality. 
The  Empire  Cooler  comes  ready  for  instant  use  —  com¬ 
plete,  fully  assembled,  actually  operated  4S  hours  at 
factory.  Cools  milk  speedily  and  holds 
it  at  45  degrees.  Powerful  circulating 
pump  swishing  water  against  iced 
coils  gives  double  cooling 
speed.  2  to  16  can  sizes. 

Write  for  folder  and  low 
prices. 

MACHINE  INC. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Our  New 


SPRING  PATTERN  BOOK 

Your  inspiration  for  an  exciting  new  wardrobe 
is  in  our  New  Spring  Pattern  Book.  In  its  fas¬ 
cinating  pages  you’ll  find  new  patterns  becoming 
to  every  age— every  type.  Simple,  practical 
sports  togs;  distinctive  blouses,  frocks  for  every 
hour  of  the  day.  See  the  delightful  suggestions 
for  the  bride  and  her  attendants;  for  aebs, 
juniors,  tots!  Ideas  on  everything  from  “undies 
to  aprons!  AH  patterns  so  easy  that  even  a 
“beginner”  will  find  them  simple  as  A  B  C! 
Helpful  fabric  and  accessory  suggestions  in¬ 
cluded.  Price  of  this  hook  is  15c;  book  and  a 
pattern  together,  25c. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  One-Hundredth  100,000- 
Pound  Ayrshire 

The  100,000-pound  club  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed  lias  attracted  much  interest.  The 
one-hundredth  cow  in  this  club  completed 
her  record  January  22.  She  is  Stratli- 
glass  Jingle,  bred,  owned  and  tested  at 
Strathglass  Farm.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  owner. 

Strathglass  Jingle  is  a  daughter  of 
the  imported  sire.  Auchenbrain  Ben  Bo, 
and  was  born  on  August  21.  1925.  As  a 
calf,  she  was  so  attractive  that  she  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  Strathglass 
Farm  show  herd,  winning  her  class  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  and  placing 
second  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial.  As  a 
yearling,  she  wron  a  second  and  two 
thirds.  At  three  years  of  age  after  calv¬ 
ing,  she  began  a  life-time  of  service  in 
which  she  has  never  failed  to  make  a  good 
yearly  record.  On  two  different  occa¬ 
sions,  she  has  exceeded  the  14,000-pound 
mark.  At  no  time  has  she  been  milked 
more  than  three  times  daily,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  calving, 


Poor  Producers 

Our  cow’s,  when  they  come  fresh,  seem 
to  have  scanty  milk.  Or  perhaps  they 
may  come  fresh  in  a  short  time  and  go 
almost  dry.  Can  it  be  that  the  ration  is 
not  properly  balanced,  or  is  there  some 
deficiency  in  the  feed?  The  cows  are  in 
good  condition.  We  feed  corn  silage,  corn 
fodder  (bright  and  good)  and  a  chop  of 
corn  and  cob  meal.  200  pounds ;  oats,  100 
pounds ;  Soy  bean  oilmeal.  50  pounds  and 
distillers’  grains  mixed,  100  pounds.  We 
feed  about  a  gallon  measure  tw’ice  a  day. 

Ohio.  L.  R.  A. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  ration  given 
that  your  cow’s  may  be  suffering  from  a 
protein  deficit,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  some 
essential  minerals.  Their  production  will 
probably  be  increased  and  longer  sus¬ 
tained  if  you  change  your  mixture  to  be 
made  up  as  follows :  Corn,  200  pounds ; 
oats,  100;  wheat  bran,  100;  linseed  oil- 
meal,  50;  Soy-bean  oilmeal,  50;  distil¬ 
lers'  dried  grains,  200.  With  the  roughage 
you  are  feeding  and  have  available  there 
is  no  special  advantage  in  feeding  corn 
and  cob  meal.  The  cobs  have  very  little 
feed  value  except  where  one  is  short  of 


Strathglass  Jingle,  the  one-hundredth  Ayrshire  cotv  to  make  100.000  pounds  of 
milk,  and  her  twin  daughters,  Strathglass  Bonnie  Jingle  and  Strathglass  Bonnie 
Tingle,  sired  by  Bargoiver  True  Form.  This  cow  teas  bred,  owned  and  tested  by 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  'Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  She  icon  first  prize 
as  a  heifer  calf  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, and  as  a  yearling  was  a  consistent 
prize-winner  at  the  leading  slioios.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Auchenbrain  Ben  Bo. 


she  has  never  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  a 
box-stall. 

Ten  calves  have  been  born  to  Strath¬ 
glass  Jingle  in  a  period  of  eight  years  and 
three  months.  At  her  latest  freshening 
on  January  1,  she  gave  birth  to  twin 
heifers  by  Bargower  True  Form,  that 
have  been  named  Strathglass  Bonnie 
Jingle  and  Strathglass  Bonnie  Tingle. 
On  two  milkings  daily,  she  produced  49.6 
pounds  on  the  day  she  qualified  for  the 
100,000-pound  class,  and  has  since  pro¬ 
duced  up  to  57  pounds  on  two  milkings 
daily. 


Telling  Age  of  Animals 

Will  you  give  me  a  reliable  method  of 
telling  the  approximate  age  of  farm  ani- 
mals  and  poultry  ?  R-  K. 

General  appearance  is  the  best  guide 
for  age  in  poultry  and  hogs.  With  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  their  age  may  be  told 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  their 
teeth,  however,  this  requires  experience 
and  various  factors. 

AVith  horses  the  first  pair,  upper  and 
lower,  of  tlieir  front  teeth  are  up  and  in 
wrear  at  from  twro  and  one-half  to  five 
years  of  age.  The  other  two  pairs  of 
incisors  come  in  one  year  later  for  each 
pair,  so  the  horse  is  full  mouthed  at 
five  years.  The  cups  indicate  the  age 
from  then  on,  starting  with  wear  at  six 
years  for  the  lower,  center  incisors  and 
advancing  progressively  one  year  for  the 
others.  General  appearance,  slope  and 
shape  of  the  surface  are  of  importance 
also.  The  horse’s  teeth  are  egg-shaped, 
from  side  to  side,  when  young;  at  nine 
the  surface  is  about  round,  and  then  be¬ 
comes  elliptical  from  front  to  rear.  After 
11  years  general  appearance  is  the  only 
guide.  R- 


roughage  and  it  is  desired  to  use  them  as 
a  maintenance  feed. 

It  would  also  probably  be  beneficial  to 
make  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
iodized  stock  salt,  100  pounds ;  ground 
limestone,  100;  steamed  bonemeal,  100; 
and  sodium  silicate,  10  ounces.  Mix 
these  together  thoroughly  and  add  five 
pounds  of  this  mineral  mixture  to  each 
100  pounds  of  the  suggested  concentrate 
mixture.  In  other  words  in  the  700- 
pound  grain  mixture  add  35  pounds  of 
the  mineral  mixture  and  then  mix  this  in 
thoroughly.  The  mineral  mixture  could 
first  be  mixed  with  about  50  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  and  then  this  would  mix  in 
more  easily  aud  completely  with  the  other 
concentrates.  Also  keep  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  clean  dry  container  where  all 
livestock,  including  all  young  stock,  can 
help  themselves  to  it  as  desired. 

R.  w.  D. 


Feeding  Steers 

I  desire  formula  for  a  steer  feed,  weight 
about  S00  pounds.  I  have  corn  and  cob 
meal,  oats,  oat  feed  sugared,  wheat  of¬ 
fal  as  bran  middlings,  also  au  oilmeal 
and  Soy-bean  meal.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  proper  amount  to  mix.  B.  V.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  the  feeds  mentioned  it  would 
seem  that  a  mixture  consisting  of  corn 
and  cob-meal,  COO  pounds;  ground  oats 
or  oat  sugared  feed,  200  pounds ;  bran 
middlings,  50  pounds ;  oilmeal,  75 
pounds;  and  Soy-bean  meal,  75  pounds, 
will  produce  gains  of  about  two  pounds 
daily  on  good  yearling  beef  steers.  It  will 
carry  sufficient  protein.  It  will  require 
about  120  days  on  feed,  starting  the 
steers  on  small  amounts  and  gradually 
increasing  until  they  receive  nil  they 
will  clean  up,  to  put  them  in  good  mar¬ 
ket  condition.  R.  W.  D. 
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I  Cows  Eat 
^Digest  and 
‘Produce  More 

Cows  soon  show  off  their  feed  effects 
in  the  milk  pail.  Feed  deficiencies  and 
impaired  digestion  leave  the  cow  an 
easy  prey  to  a  lot  of  costly  troubles. 
Certainly,  there  is  loss  in  production 
and  expensive  feed  waste. 

To  avoid  such  losses,  thousands  of 
dairymen  add  a  little  Dijes-Tone  to  the 
winter  feed  every  day.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  dietary  and  feed  supplement 
compounded  of  scientifically  selected 
medicinal  elements  serving  as  appetiz¬ 
ers,  stomachics,  bitters;  also  in  scien¬ 
tific  ratio  and  in  highly  assimilable 
form,  essential  minerals — such  as  are 
necessary  for  growth,  body  mainte¬ 
nance,  production  and  disease  resist¬ 


ance. 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without  middle¬ 
man’s  profit  in  the  price.  Send  coupon  or  postal 
for  new  illustrated  book,  "How  to  get  the  most 
out  of  Your  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  ” 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Established  1899. 

The  first  feed  supplement  in 
New  York  State  to  carry 
this  seal. 

Nears 


DIJES-TONE 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Please  send  your  book  and  full  Information. 


Name 


Address 


GLECKNER  HARNESS 


DOUBLE  DUTY 
For  Your  Harness  Dollar 

THE  greatest  harness  value  in  years — superior 
hardware,  the  finest  leather  carefully  selected  for 
heavy  service,  and  every  set  equipped  with 
patented  leather  Re-enforcers  that  double  the 
wear  There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  this  double 
wear  feature — be  sure  to  see  a  set 
of  GLECKNER  harness  before 
you  buy. 

Our  58  years’  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  harness  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  rugged,  dependable  job  at  a 
surprisingly  low  price. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrations, 
description  and  prices.  State  name 
of  your  harness  or  implement  dealer, 
and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Canton,  Pa. 


Sifju  of  the 

Oleckner 

Dealer 


Run  My  Oil 
Agency 

No  Investment  Required 


I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to 
join  me  in  the  oil  business.  I’ll 
furnish  everything  needed  to 
do  a  big  business  and  help  you 

makea  real  success.  We  have  been  in  businessa  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with 
me— am  ready  for  a  hundred  more,  full  or  part  time. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


Wengrerd,  in  Penna.,  with  me  over  15  years,  has  made 
as  high  as  $430  in  one  week.  Montgomery,  in  Iowa, 
made  $216  the  first  week  he  started.  Hundreds  are 
making  big  money  every  month  the  year  ’round.  It’3 
a  greatDusiness.  Everybody  buysoil.  You  simply  take  orders 
on  Easy  Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known  lines — Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor  Oils  —  Columbia  Paints  and  Roofing.  We  ship  direct 
from  nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

U/RITP  nillPK  It’9  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into 
««niltquiuna  big,  permanent  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Send  name,  address  and  county  today  for  all 
particulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now  I 

P.  T.  Webster,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Central  Petroleum Coa  cuveund,  omo 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R..  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Feeding  Horse 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  help.  I  have 
a  mare,  about  16,  that  has  a  very  tight 
skin.  I  would  assume  it  is  the  condition 
known  as  “hide  bound.”  She  is  very  thin 
although  consumes  her  feed  with  good  ap¬ 
petite.  She  has  run  in  the  yard  most  of 
the  Winter  and  has  access  to  both  wheat 
and  oat  straw  and  corn  silage  part  of  the 
time.  I  have  been  giving  her  ground 
oats.  x.  f. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  the  horse  in  question  is 
not  receiving  sufficient  calcium  and  pro¬ 
tein  based  on  the  feeds  being  used.  If 
you  will  make  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock 
salt  and  ground  limestone  and  sprinkle 
about  one  tablespoon  daily  on  the  wheat 
bran,  and  also  mix  about  one  handful  at 
each  feed  of  linseed  oil  meal  with  the 
bran  it  will  be  of  benefit.  Wheat  bran 
is  rather  expensive  compared  with  corn 
at  present  prices  in  terms  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients. 

If  you  would  make  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  corn,  300  pounds;  ground 
oats,  200  pounds ;  and  wheat  bran,  100 
pounds,  it  would  be  more  economical  and 
produce  better  results,  supplemented  as 
suggested.  A  little  molasses  mixed  with 
warm  water  and  poured  over  the  oat 
straw,  fed  in  the  manger,  will  also  help 
to  correct  the  tight  hide.  R.  w.  D. 


Perhaps  Lung  Worms 

Are  calves  or  young  stock  subject  to 
a  disease  known  as  lung  worms  We 
have  a  nine  months  old  heifer  with  a 
cough.  She  is  also  a  trifle  thin.  Some 
other  heifers  in  the  same  group  cough 
some.  A  man  told  us  that  they  were  af¬ 
flicted  with  lung  worms.  He  says  he 
lost  two  or  three  last  year  from  this  ail¬ 
ment.  B.  j.  V. 

New  York. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis  as  to  whether  your 
heifers  were  infested  with  lung  worm  ex¬ 
cept  by  having  same  done  by  a  qualified, 
graduate,  competent  veterinarian.  Both 
liver  and  lung  flukes  may  infest  cattle. 
The  intermediate  host  is  the  common 
snail.  Young  flukes  will  leave  the  snail 
and  go  through  a  cyst  stage  on  grass  or 
stalks  in  low  wet  pasture.  Giving  the 
animals  access  to  iodized  stock  salt  at  all 
times  is  a  good  preventive,  and  of  some 
help  as  a  medicine. 

Extract  of  male  fern,  with  a  guaran¬ 
teed  strength  of  not  less  than  22  per  cent 
filicine,  and  3 Ys  per  cent  filicic  acid,  is 
recommended  by  some  authorities.  For 
heifers  weighing  from  200  to  500  pounds 
the  dose  is  10  grams,  and  for  a  mature 
cow  of  about  1,000  pounds  weight  the 
dose  is  50  grams.  The  animal  should  not 
be  allowed  feed  or  water  for  12  hours 
before  dosing,  the  extract  of  male  fern 
should  be  mixed  with  about  five  times 
its  volume  use  of  a  non-purgative  oil. 
Give  the  dose  in  the  morning,  withhold¬ 
ing  the  night  feed,  for  five  consecutive 
days.  Use  light  bulky  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  about  two  hours  after  the  dose  has 
been  administered.  Make  the  feed  about 
half  wheat  bran. 

Preventive  measures  consist  in  draining 
low  wet  pastures,  and  applying  about 
1,000  pounds  of  lime  per  acre.  R.  w.  D. 


Teaching  Horses  and  Cows 
Tricks 

Does  The  R.  N.Y.  sell  a  book  on 
teaching  tricks  to  cows  and  horses? 

New  Hampshire.  j.  c. 

We  do  not  have  any  books  on  teaching 
horses  and  cows  tricks.  I  tlo  not  know 
any  such  publication  offered  for  sale. 
Training  animals  requires  special  skill, 
great  patience  and  keen  observation.  Ani¬ 
mal  training  is  a  special  art,  and  such 
trainers  are  usually  employed  with 
circuses.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  such 
knowledge  could  be  imparted  by  reading  a 
book.  r.  w.  d. 


Bitter  Milk 

Here  is  my  experience  with  hitter 
milk :  I  moved  on  a  farm  after  several 
years  absence  and  had  one  family  cow. 
I  set  milk  in  pans  on  a  solid  board  shelf 
— the  milk  was  so  poor  after  standing  24 
hours  I  could  not  use  it.  It  finally  came 
to  mind  that  grandmother  always  had  a 
milk  rack,  so  we  put  two-inch  pieces 
about  five  inches  apart  on  the  shelf  to 
permit  air  to  circulate  under  pan  and 
allow  animal  heat  to  escape.  We  had 
no  more  trouble  with  the  milk.  G.  w.  B. 


JAMESWAY,  always  the  leader  in  the  production  of  BETTER  Farm  Buildings 
and  BETTER  Equipment,  will  help  you  plan  any  building,  remodeling,  ven¬ 
tilating  or  equipping  job,  without  charging  you  a  penny  for  this  expert  service. 
This  service  will  enable  you  to  save  money  and  have  farm  buildings  that  will  pay 
you  big  dividends  in  EXTRA  profits.  You’ll  have  buildings  that  are  safe,  convenient 
and  which  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  all  around  satisfaction. 


New  Things  Developed  by  Jamesway 


The  New  Jamesway  IRON  CLADDING  method 
of  building  or  remodeling  farm  buildings  is  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  better 
farm  building  construction.  It  makes  BETTER 
buildings  that  cost  less — it  saves  painting  and 
repair  expense — it  is  practically  rustproof  and 
weather-proof  and  gives  extra  protection  against 
fire  and  lightning. 

Jamesway  Metal  Hay  Keeper  provides  a  safer 
and  more  economical  way  to  store  hay.  Jamesway 
AIRLITE  Metal  windows  require  no  sash  and 
can  be  used  in  any  farm  building — nothing  else 
like  them  or  equal  to  them.  Jamesway’s  Im¬ 
proved  Ventilating  and  Insulating  systems  are 


the  last  word  in  economy  and  efficiency.  James¬ 
way  Equipment  for  Cows,  Hogs,  Horses  and 
Poultry  is  recognized  as  the  BEST. 

Before  you  Build,  Remodel,  Ventilate 
or  Equip  any  farm  building,  fill  out  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  to  our  office  nearest  you.  Without 
cost  or  obligation  to  you,  our  local  trained 
Jamesway  expert  will  show  you  how  to  plan  to 
get  greatest  convenience  at  the  least  cost.  His 
advice  and  suggestions  will  save  you  money 
and  regrets  later  on.  The  services  of  this  trained 
Jamesway  expert  costs  you  nothing.  Mail 
coupon  today. 


James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  310  Elmira,  N.  Y., 

i 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  I  would  like  to  have  ] 
expert  advice  on  DBuilding,  □Remodeling, DVen-  i 
tilating  or  ^Equipping  a  □  Dairy  Barn,  DPoultry  ] 

*  House,  OBrooder  House,  DHog  House,  DHay  j 
Keeper,  OSilo.  (Check  item  you  are  interested  in).  ■ 

Am  also  interested  in  □  Chick  Brooder,  DCow  * 
Stalls,  □  Drinking  Cups. 


Don’t  buy  a  Chick  Brooder  un¬ 
til  you  learn  about  Jamesway’s 
New  Oil  Burning  Brooder.  It’s  a 
real  sensation.  Users  say  it  is  the 
finest  brooder  ever  built.  Ask  for 
free  literature  and  low  prices. 


Name 

P.  o._ 


State 


■ 

i 

i 


i 

i 


R.  F.  D. 


i 

i 

i 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

CA\/P  M  HNF  Y  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
1  jea<j  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non- Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  do  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY”,  88  Ster- 
i  ig  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Auto,  Diesel,  Aviation, 
Welding:.  Earn  $35  00- 
$75.00  weekly.  8  weeks’ 
training  qualities  you. 
Write  for  Big  Book  and  Special  Low  Tuition  offer. 
MeSWEENY  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  62-38,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  or  Detroit. 


Real  Jobs  Open 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &•  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Packed  with  Valuable  Information 
TO  HELP  YOU  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


NOW — and  ready  for  you  now — a  fine,  practical, 
profusely  illustrated  manual,  compiled  by  poul- 
trymen  for  poultrymen.  Gives  you  tlie  latest, 
proven  money-making  methods  of  hatching, 
brooding,  breeding,  range  and  laying  house 
management  known  to  the  poultry  industry. 
Complete  sections  devoted  to  equipment,  build¬ 
ings,  egg  quality  and  poultry  diseases.  Get  all 
your  activities  on  a  more  profitable  basis.  Get  a 
copy  of  this  valuable,  money-making  manual 
on  its  way  to  you.  It’s  FREE  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  for  over 
35  years  manufacturers  of  profit  producing 
poultry  feeds.  p-12 


Mail 

THIS 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Company 
357  Hertel  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Send  me  my  copy  of  your  POL  LTRY  MAN’S  MANUAL 
There  are_  laying  hens  in  my  flock. 

I  raised _  chicks  iu  1936. 


NAME_ 


R.  F.  D._ 
TOWN _ 


STATE 


ENGLISH 

LEGHORN 


R.  0.  P.  B  R  E  E _ 

As  an  K.  0.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar- 
^  antee  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1937  breeders.  Increased 
duality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns.  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


LIVABILITY 


GUARANTEE 


FOR 

VIGOR 

HARDY 

NORTHERM  STQCff 


jailor 

26  to30  oi.  EOGS  ^ 


'BB8K 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  ou  all  orders  booked  three 
weeks  in  advance. 


Get  our  free  Catalog. 

30  Years  Service  to  New  England  Farmers. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality  chicks  from  free  range 


healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


BIG  SIZE  BARRON  STRAIN 

;  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lhs.  each.  Wo 
Import  direct  from  England.  Bred 
for  vigor  and  health  and  high 
winter  egg  production.  262  to  301 
cockerel  pedigree  matings.  Also 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ROCKS  and 
EjIMHMas.  All  State  Blood-tested.  New  low  prices. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  the  Large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
i.i.Luuo  **i c  .  ...  v  ..id.  weighing  up  to  (lbs., 

on  mountain  range.  Chick  prices  $8.50  &.  $9  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  V  Richfield,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  rUIGYC  $4.50  per  100  and  up. 

DAD  I  LniLIVij  gjs  breeds  all  from 

vigorous  and  healthy  stock  of  big  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Circular  and  prices  free  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  lekesburg,  Pa. 


VV  ■  ■«* 

Our  own  strain,  hacked  by  28  years  of  Pedigree 

breeding. 

THE  FERTILE  WHITE  MULE 


(The  Chick  with  a  Kick) 


New  and  sensational  money  making  hybrid.  Grows 
better,  lays  better,  lower  mortality.  Also  pure-bred 
R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  B.  Rocks  and  Cross¬ 
bred  Rock-Hamps. 

All  described  in  our  1937  free  Yearbook 

BOX  X 

METHUEN,  ’MASS. 


LORD  FARMS 


4  Wk.  Old  Pullets 


ONEY  MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Box,  Rhode  Island  Beds,  New  Hampshire 
Reds  &  Rockhorns.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected 
and  blood-tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  is  on 
free  range.  That  is  why  our  chix  are  easy  to  raise 
and  develop  In  real  profit  paying  layers.  28  years 
of  continuous  growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Day  Old  Chicks 

2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Chicks 


WEADER’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Chicks  100%  live  delivery.  Guaranteed.  100 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas . $7.95 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  9.95 

l.arge  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . . . •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  . .  7.45 

Buff  Orpingtons. . . . *  $8.45—100;  Assorted  Breeds  . . . .  6.95 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults . 45c  each 

Write  for  Valuable  FREE  offer!  Add  Ic  per  chick  for  less  than  100 
WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  INC..  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


Revival  of  the  Turkey 
Industry 

Some  60  to  70  years  ago  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  flocks  of  50  to  100 
turkeys  around  many  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms  and  just  before  Thanksgiving 
time  turkey-buyers  would  purchase  these 
flocks  and  drive  them  over  the  roads  for 
miles,  in  flocks  of  hundreds  to  the  cities. 
One  man  went  ahead  with  a  bag  of  corn, 
sprinkling  a  few  kernels  now  and  then 
to  toll  them  on.  During  the  drive  to 
market  the  drivers  would  try  and  stop 
near  some  farm  home  for  the  night,  as 
upon  the  first  shadows  after  sunset  the 
turkeys  would  make  the  turkey  call — 
put,  put — and  into  the  trees  they  would 
go. 

In  1934  in  connection  with  general 
farming,  I  decided  I  would  try  to  raise  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey  by  purchasing  a 
setting  of  turkey  eggs  which  I  placed  un¬ 
der  a  hen  for  a  foster  mother.  My  hens 
and  chickens  were  confined  in  a  good- 
sized  poultry  yard.  Success  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  raising  five  nice  turkeys ;  two  of 
these  I  sold  at  Thanksgiving  time,  ex¬ 
changing  a  young  tom  with  another  tur¬ 
key-grower  and  keeping  two  hen  turkeys 
for  breeders  the  coming  Spring,  of  the 
first  laying  of  turkey  eggs  in  Spring  of 
1935  I  set  18  eggs  under  hens  to  hatch 
at  same  time  as  those  under  the  turkeys, 
and  succeeded  in  hatching  about  45 
young  poults. 

I  confined  the  mother  turkeys  iu  mov¬ 
able  coops  with  wire  run.  moving  the 
coop  frequently  to  new  ground.  For  first 
feeds  I  gave  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  fine  with 
small  amount  of  rolled  oats  and  later 
turkey  starter.  When  the  poults  were 
about  a  week  old  I  allowed  them  to  es¬ 
cape  by  raising  the  wire  run  to  forage 
near  the  coops.  In  about  a  month  I  gave 
the  young  turkeys  and  mother  turkeys 
their  liberty  and  at  Thanksgiving  time  I 
had  35  nice  large  turkeys. 

Iu  the  Spring  of  1936  I  placed  48  of 
the  first  turkey  eggs  laid  in  a  small  in¬ 
cubator,  the  turkeys  laying  another  lit¬ 
ter  of  eggs,  and  succeeded  iu  hatching 
from  incubator  42  poults  which  I  placed 
in  a  small  brooder  under  open  shed, 
ground  floor  being  covered  with  clean 
sand ;  new  sand  being  added  frequently, 
feeding  the  same  as  former  years. 

When  the  young  turkeys  were  about 
three  weeks  old,  I  gave  them  the  run  of 
Wire  encolsure  in  rear  of  shed.  Very 
soon  father  Tom  Turkey  found  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  would  stay  by  the  wire  enclos¬ 
ure.  I  soon  gave  them  their  liberty,  and 
Fother  turkey  took  full  charge  of  them, 
showing  them  where  to  find  grasshoppers 
and  nice  juicy  bugs.  It  was  an  amus¬ 
ing  sight  to  see  him  spread  his  wings 
and  try  to  hover  the  whole  brood. 

The  four  turkeys  brought  out  50 
poults.  These  I  confined  with  mother 
turkeys  in  coops  with  wire  run  as  in 
preceding  year,  and  same  rations  of  feed. 
By  midsummer,  when  the  young  turkeys 
were  about  two  pounds  weight,  I  gave 
Mother  turkeys  and  their  children  their 
liberty,  and  allowed  them  free  range  over 
the  mown  fields  to  catch  grasshoppers 
and  to  come  at  call  for  their  regular 
turkey  grow  and  lunches  of  home-grown 
yellow  corn. 

The  latter  part  of  September  I  ob¬ 
tained  orders  from  my  customers  for  Sun¬ 
day  dinners  and  continued  to  sell  them 
weekly  to  Thanksgiving,  after  which,  in 
looking  over  my  flock  and  counting  sales, 
I  found  I  had  sold  54  turkeys  and  had 
18  remaining,  which  were  not  at  the  time 
in  a  finished  condition  to  sell ;  some  20 
from  one  cause  or  another  having  passed 
out  of  existence.  The  18  remaining  in¬ 
cluding  my  selected  breeders  for  next 
year.  I  had  orders  in  advance  for 
Christmas  dinners. 

The  extra  expense  outside  of  feed,  part 
of  which  is  home-grown  corn,  has  been 
small.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  see  them 
around.  They  are  more  friendly  than 
chickens  and  their  put-put  a  pleasant 
sound.  The  money  income  for  this  year 
above  expenses  has  been  more  than  $100. 

In  1937  I  hope  to  try  again  to  raise  a 
farm  flock  of  turkeys  and  shall  cover  the 
open  shed  above  the  ground  with  a  wire 
floor,  as  now  recommended  for  sanitary 
precautions,  and  shall  try  to  raise  more 
by  incubator  and  brooder  method.  I  feel 
satisfied  under  these  conditions  turkeys 
can  again  come  back  in  New  England. 
New  Hampshire,  edmund  h.  brown. 
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With  18.000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  I’lan.  rve  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  qual¬ 
ity  maintenance  under  State  supervision.  You  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  quick  profits — you  avoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exposure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  you! 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  day-old  pullets  or  cockerels!  Guaranteed 
95%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet — “Cluck  Sexing. ’’ 
Tells  what,  why.  how.  etc.  It’s  FREE — send  today. 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
Otir  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  you 
to  make  good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  prices 
at  once.  State  quantity. 

OTHER  BREEDS 

New  Hampshires.  New  Hampshire  Whites.  Corno-Reds, 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
sexed  or  unsexed  as  you  wish. 

BIG  SAVINGS  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
There’s  still  time  to  cash  in  on  big  discount  savings. 
Write  today  for  details  and  FREE  Catalog. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 

....  Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa.  . 


urn  ^ 

A  two 

weeks  supply 
of  feed  sent  free 
with  chicks  ordered  now. 

Send  now  for  our  fine  illustrated  liM 
catalog,  full  of  profit-facts  about 
our  eight  breeds.  M 


Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  co-operating 
flocks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  proauction,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  !  Fair- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catal  og  tells  about 
our  100JS  live  delivery  and  14 
day  guarantee.  Write  today. 
It’s  FREE. 

Address  Box  42 


S  C  WHITE  " 
LEGHORNS. 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
WH.  MINORCA* 
BUFF  ORPS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


.  ■'  -  xv' 


HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARMl 

FAIRPORT  N.yII 


More  Profits  .  . 
than  ever  beforei 
with  .  .  . 


Sk- 


WHY  FEED  200  chicks  to  get  100  pullets  when 
1  feed  prices  are  so  high.  Sprunger’s  Day-Old 
Pullets  are  your  best  bet,  because  of  their  egg- 
|  laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarters. 
(Sprunger,  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
1  over  350  hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

I  Buy  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2.700  breeders  from 
hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  mated 
to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
j  250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG— Get  Sprun¬ 
ger’s  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  by 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  3c. 

WRITE  BOX  25. 


I. — 11.000  Breeders  on  our  own  3  farms  supply  every 


egg  we  set. 

2.  — U.  S.  Mass- Accredited  B.O.P.  supervision. 

3.  — 16  years  free  Puliorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  with¬ 

out  a  reactor! 

4.  — Profitable  high  production. 

5. - — Large  perfect  shaped  brown  eggs.  No  peewees! 

6.  — -Exceptionally  fast  early  feathering — men,  hand¬ 

some  Bed  color. 

7.  — Extremely  rapid  growth — 3  lbs. — 10  weeks. 

8.  — Pullets  mature  5  months — 24-ounce  eggs  6  months. 

9.  — Low  Mortality— 100%  14  DAY  LIVABILITY 

GUARANTEE. 

10.— SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  OR  WE  MAKE  AD¬ 
JUSTMENTS. 

“1  have  134  Avery  Red  pullets  ail  very  even 
color.  They  lay  larger  and  more  perfect  eggs  in 
shape  and  color  than  any  flock  1  ever  had.”— 
C.  B.  P.,  Maine. 

“During  Nov.  and  Dec.  my  pullets  have  laid 
85%.  Only  lost  2  from  80  chicks  you  shipped 
me." — L.  N.,  New  York. 

TRY  AVERY’S  REDS.  ROCKS  OR  CROSSES  FOR 
1937  PROFITS!  CATALOG. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON.  Route  2,  COLRAIN.  MASS. 


CAe&tefis  yq£C&y  Chix\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Elec.  Hatched.  Cash  or  C  O  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks....  7.50  37.50  75 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 


Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thursday. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  All  breeders  carefully  selected  and  culled 
under  my  supervision.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  now  1937  catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  breeders  and  hatchery. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAGNER'S 


Chicks,  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
B.  W.  D.  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns 
$7.50-100;  Barred.  Wh..  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100; 
W.  Giants  $10-100:  H.  Mixed  $7-100.  Safe  del.  P.P.  Cir 

WAGNER  Bros,  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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Poultry  Problems 


Rhode  Island  Red  Club 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  Club  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  conducting  a  campaign  to  gain  new 
members.  Following  are  inducements 
offered  those  interested  in  Rhode  Island 
Reds : 

The  dues  are  only  $2  per  year.  If  you 
will  join  now  your  membership  will  be 
paid  up  to  October  1,  1938,  and  you  will 
receive  one  year's  subscription  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  magazine — The  Rhode  Island  Red 
Journal.  You  will  also  receive  the  book¬ 
let  "Blue  Ribbon  Reds,”  which  is  a  mine 
of  facts  and  information  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  Rhode  Island  Reds  should 
have. 

In  addition  to  the  above  you  will  be 
issued  a  gift,  certificate  for  amount  of 
dues  you  pay.  This  gift  certificate  will 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  much  cash 
when  presented  to  member  donating 
same,  when  purchase  of  hatching  eggs, 
chicks  or  breeding  stock  is  made  by  you. 

This  offer  must  be  accepted  by  you  not 
later-  than  March  31,  1937,  as  it  will  be 
withdrawn  at  that  time. 

.T.  B.  Harness  is  the  secretary  of  the 
club  and  may  be  reached  at  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Yakima,  Wash. 


Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  New  York, 
with  968  points,  1,010  eggs.  In  second 
place  are  White  Leghorns  of  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son,  Oregon,  which  set  a  new  four 
months’  record  for  the  breed  with  956.35 
points,  927  eggs.  Parmenter’s  Reds 
ranked  third  with  954.35  points  and  973 
eggs,  and  first  place  for  January  with 
278.75  points  and  267  eggs. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County  contest, 
White  Leghorns  of  John  A.  Clear,  New 
Jersey,  set  new  four  months’  record  for 
that  breed  with  999.75  points  and  958 
eggs  and  also  for  January  with  275.95 
points  and  255  eggs.  White  Leghorns 
from  Hartel's  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  were  second  in  total  production  with 
956.7  points  and  941  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds  of  the  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  with  a  monthly  production 
of  259.55  and  251  eggs,  succeeded  in 
breaking  records  in  its  breed  at  Hunter¬ 
don  County  for  January.  Among  the  in¬ 
dividual  birds,  a  White  Leghorn  of  the 
Pembro  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  set 
a  Hunterdon  Contest  record  for  individ¬ 
ual  production  for  January  with  a  score 
of  30  eggs  and  33  points  in  the  breed. 


New  Jersey  Squab  Contest 


Feather  Picking 

I  have  17  New  Hampshire  hens.  They 
pick  the  feathers  off  their  backs  near  the 
tail.  What  should  1  give  them?  They 
are  nine  months  old  and  are  not  laying 
much?  a.  J.  J. 

New  York. 


This  is  carried  on  at  Millville,  N.  J., 
by  the  New  Jersey  Station. 

A  pen  of  White  Kings  owned  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Dilks,  Salem,  ended  January  at  the 
New  Jersey  Pigeon  Breeding  Contest 
with  15  squabs  weighing  320  ounces  to 
its  credit. 


This  is  often  a  difficult  vice  to  over¬ 
come  after  the  fowls  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  bloody  quills.  If  one  or 


Giant  Homers  of  F red  Gould,  New- 
field,  ranked  second  with  a  total  of  16 
squabs  weighing  309  ounces.  French 


Geese  Are  Profitable  on  Many  Farms 


more  offenders  can  be  detected,  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  fiock  and  the 
raw  places  smeared  with  tor  or  a  no-pick 
paste  of  some  kind.  Giving  the  flock  its 
liberty  out  of  doors  is  a  more  dependable 
remedy,  over-crowding  in  the  poultry- 
house  being  conducive  to  the  picking. 

The  losses  from  this  cause  are  some¬ 
times  heavy  enough  to  induce  the  owners 
to  place  mechanical  preventives  upon  the 
birds.  Of  these,  vent  shields  are  made 
of  light  metal  to  he  pinned  at  the  root 
of  the  tail  to  hang  down  over  the  vent. 
These  prevent  vent  picking,  one  form  of 
cannibalistic  vice.  There  are  also  in  the 
market  a  device  known  as  a  “pik-gard,” 
to  he  attached  to  the  beak  and  designed 
to  drop  down  over  the  beak  when  picking 
is  attempted,  and  another  called  a  “hen 
spec,”  really  a  blinder  attached  as  is  the 
pik-gard  hut  preventing  the  bird  from 
looking  ahead  to  attack  a  possible  victim. 
Odd  as  these  appliances  appear,  they  are 
apparently  useful  in  serving  their  purpose 
and  are  inexpensive.  M.  b.  d. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Seven  birds  made  perfect  scores  of  an 
egg  a  day  at  the  Passaic  County  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  in  January  and  one  of 
them,  a  R.  I.  Red  of  E.  B.  Parmenter, 
Massachusetts,  had  produced  65  eggs  in 
65  days  by  January  31. 

Ranking  first  in  total  score  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Passaic  contest  are  R.  I.  Reds  of 


Mondaines,  owned  by  H.  Eric  Buri,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  N.  J.,  which  was  high  for  the 
month  with  seven  squabs  weighing  148 
ounces,  advanced  to  third  place  in  total 
scores  for  the  current  competition  with 
302  ounces  from  14  squabs.  Second  best 
pen  for  January  was  the  White  King  en¬ 
try  of  Francis  Reeves  3d,  Blue  Bell,  Pa., 
with  eight  squabs  totaling  146  ounces. 
This  pen  ranks  fourth  in  total  score  since 
the  contest  started  October  1. 

The  best  pair  for  four  months  was  Sil¬ 
ver  Kings  of  Howard  Atkinson,  51 1.  Hol¬ 
ley,  which  produced  four  squabs  weighing 
04  ounces.  A  pair  of  Indian  Mondaines 
entered  by  J.  Louis  Curtis,  Millville,  was 
second  with  a  production  of  four  squabs 
which  weighed  90  ounces.  The  heaviest 
squabs  of  the  month  were  produced  by 
Atkinson's  Silver  King  entry,  the  average 
weight  per  squab  being  24  ounces. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

II.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

,T.  Dryden  .  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

1).  J.  Edmonds  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorkeb, 
333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


^  H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Get 

Results 


Coccidiosis 

Control 

without  flushing 

Contains  complete  milk 


Promotes  growth  and 


builds  resistance  to  ttfs* 


ease.  This  is  the  ideal 


ments  for  baby  chicks 


BUTTERMILK  supple* 


and  turkey  poults. 


ment  to  all  rations. 


Semi-Solid  fhfckMRk 


COCCIDIOSIS  CONTROL 


A  new  MILK  product  for  baby  chicks  and 
turkey  poults. 


Semi-Solid  Rutter  milk 


The  old  stand-by  with  hog  and  poultry 
raisers.  Fed  with  profitable  results  for 
more  than  20  years. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  reinforced  with 
Vitamins  A  and  D  of  cod  liver  oil. 
MILK  —  the  ideal  vitamin  carrier. 


WITHOUT  FLUSHING 

For  chicks  or  turkey  poults — feed  Semi- 
Solid  Chick  Milk  from  the  first  day — - 
follow  sensible  rules  of  sanitation  and 
good  care — and  coccidiosis  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  your  flocks.  The  ideal  butter¬ 
milk  supplement  to  all  rations.  Rein¬ 
forced  with  Vitamins  A,  D 
and  G;  strongly  fortified 
with  lactose  (milk  sugar). 

Packed  in  handy  50  and 
100-pound  drums. 

PD  C  C  Complete  tested  feed - 
■  ■»  ingmethod  for  control 

of  coccidiosis.  Write  TODAY. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  A-2  Danville,  III. 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  TESTED 

CHICKS 


Snow  Hill  Hatcheries  chicks  are  making  records  for  Early 
Maturing  .  •  •  High  Egg  Production  . .  .  and  Low  Mortality. 

GET  THESE  CHICKS 
and  BIGGER  PROFITS! 

Ten  Varieties  to  Choose  From 

All  money-making  strains . . .  All  Mary¬ 
land,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested. 

Snow  Hill  Chicks  are  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous.  They  feather  early  and  mature 
quickly.  THEY  MAKE  BETTER 
BROILERS,  HEAVIER  LAYERS  and 
STRONGER  BIRDS!  That  is  why  more 
than  TWO  MILLION  of 
them  were  soldi  ast  y  ear  to 
satisfied  poultry  raisers. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  .  .  . 
at  NO  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  New  1937  Catalog 
TODAY!  Also  Special  March 
Discount. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock.  Owner 


265  WASHINGTON  ST.  SNOW  HILL,  MD. 


SANDY 

KNOLL 


C. 

Box  73, 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  —  Bred  to  Lay  Vigorous 

Bar.  Rooks  &  U.  I.  Reds .  7'Ac 

N.  H.  Reds .  8c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  6'Ac 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

M.  LAUVER  &  SON  Prop. 

-  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

BABY  HA  TCHING 
CHICKS  EGGS 

Ten  years  of  careful  breeding  for  profitable  production, 
large  eggs,  high  livability,  and  freedom  from  disease 
is  back  of  every  chick  we  sell.  All  breeders  B.  W.  I), 
tested.  Early  order  discount.  Get  all  the  facts  by 
sending  for  our  circular  and  price  list  TODAY. 
WAYSIDE  FARM 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  2  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Assuring  long  life  and  continuity  of  high  production. 
Pure  11  AX  SOY  High  Pedigree  3,  4  and  5  generations, 
and  300  Double  Pedigree  Males  head  our  flocks. 

1 0D- $11. 00.  500-S53.75,  I000-$I05.00  Prepaid.  Deposit 
$2  hundred  Early  order  discount.  Request  pedigree 
charts  and  convincing  literature. 

BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown.N.  J 


CHICKS 


Large  Barron  IV.  Leghorns  $7.00- 
100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.50-100. 
From  2  A  3  year  old  state  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 
Circular  Free.  WM.  F.  GRAHAMS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  McALlSTERV  I LLE,  PA. 


WHITE  KINGS— Good  breeders  pro- 
I*-  during  an  average  of  ten  pairs  a  year. 
Money  refunded  if  birds  unsatisfactory,  S2.50  a 
pair.  BIOLOGICAL  SUPPLY  GO..  Sturbridge,  Mass. 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


Day-old  and  HATCHING  EGGS- 

Sharon  Dnek  Karin,  Wrentham,  Mass 


RANTAMC  Golden  Sebrights— Cockerels,  Pullets,  $1 

DKIt  I  HI llj  each.  Richard  Hetsing-er,  K«  1.  Canastota*  N.Y. 


DUCKLINGS— Mammoth  White  Pekins,  known  for 
their  livability,  fast  growth  and  extra  large  size. 

HAMBLINS’  HATCHERY,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pullinj?  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
_  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land.  Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa, 


BISHOP’S  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Awarded  1st  Prize  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  Under 
R.O.P.  Production  Classes.  Bishop's  is  a  real 
R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Farm  Operating  a 
U.  S.  Ohio  Certified  Hatchery.  6100  large  bodied 
WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  mated  to  individual 
pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Order  your  day-old 
chicks  and  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  NOW.  Liberal 
discounts,  can  ship  at  once.  3-4-wk.  old  R.O.P 
Pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  24-page  catalog  free 


/BISHOP’S  POULTRY  PAR 

'  BHO  2,  BOX  20.  MEW  WASHINGTON,  OH/ 


4 


TffiUPy8  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Cross  Breeds, 

Leghorn  Sexed  and  Started  Pullets. 

Hatched  from  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders. 

FREE  CATALOG  With  Prices  and  Description 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  Box  R  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2.  3  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brmgs  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

f  \  14  I  O  If  C  ALL  KINDS  from  healthv,  sturdv 

blood-tested  flocks.  Also  Ducklings 
Turkey  Poults.  Catalog  FREE.  MOHAWKVMIFV 
HATCHERY,  111  Manchester  Road.  Schenectady,  N  Y' 


•ttiuenca  s  neaamg  strains— Baby  Chicks 

Black  or  White.  What  the  Giants  are  for 
and  NOT  for. 

MABCY  FARMS 


No  misrepresentation 

MATA  WAN,  N. . 


miiniinnmuiiniimnnmninnmmn;u 

The  Farmer  | 
His  Own  ! 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Vre  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  27, 1937 


For  Quicker,  Larger  Profits, 
Brood  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 


See  the  Redbird 
Farm  full  page 

advertisement  in 
the  Feb.  13  th 
issue  of  Rural 
New-Yorker  for 
complete  Price 
List  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  Mat¬ 
ings.  Make  up 
your  order  from 
that  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send 
in  your  reserva¬ 
tions  at  once. 


Thousands  of  poultry  ’-aisers  have  found 
that  they  can  make  more  money  with  Red- 
bird  Farm  Chicks. 

First  of  all,  they  live.  Many  report  that  the 
extras  cover  all  losses  during  the  first 
month.  We  guarantee  that  the  losses  on 
Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks  shall 
not  exceed  2%  for  first  4  weeks.  Our  other 
grades  are  equally  rugged. 

Second,  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  grow  fast  and 
feather  early.  Can  be  sold  any  time  after 
they  are  8  weeks  old.  Many  customers  re¬ 
port  marketing  3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks. 

Third,  pullets  start  laying  earlier  and 
quickly  attain  standard  egg  size.  Customers 
tell  of  gathering  eggs  at  from  4 Yi  to  5 
months  and  having  pullets  in  50%  produc¬ 
tion  of  standard  eggs  (24  ozs.  to  the  doz.) 
at  6  months. 


55,000 

BREEDERS 

100%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube 
Agglutination  Test 
Not  One  Reactor 


98%  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

On  Special.  Grade- 
A  and  Grade-B 
(’hides 


3  Lb. 
BROILERS 
at 

TO  WEEKS 


Fourth,  layers  show  low  mortality,  due  to  constitutional  vigor  bred 
into  them  by  Redbird  Farm  methods. 

This  is  the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  to  make  your  poultry 
operations  really  profitable. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  or  both  meat  and  egg  production. 
Rock-Red  Cross  for  BARRED  broilers  and  roasters. 

LARGE  CATALOG  FREE  p  ofusely 


50% 

Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


illustrated  with 
views  of  “The  World’s  Larg¬ 
est  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm”  and  snapshots  of  customers’  flocks.  A  book  that  points  the 
way  to  larger  poultry  profits.  It's  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 


REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,’  Mass. 


Big  Discounts  for  Early  Chick  Orders 


This  year  order  chicks  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  It's  your  safeguard  against 
inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  superior  quality 
good  service  and  reasonable  prices.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  targe  type. 

18  favorite  varieties,  all  bred  for  high  production  or 
large  choice  eggs.  Every  chick  from  stock  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method. 
Cluck  losses  within  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Send  postcard. 
OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


- BABY  CHICKS - 

LARGE  EGG  SIZE  BREEDS 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Rocks;  White  Wyandottes.  New 
Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds;  White  and  Black 
Giants.  Red-Rock  Cross  Breeds,  Pullets  or  Cock¬ 
erels.  Write  for  our  catalog  of  money-making 
poultry — your  copy  is  ready  now.  , 

Our  Slogan — “Good  Chicks  for  Less  Money.” 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Box  R.  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


STUCK’S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs. $7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mix,  $7 — 100.  Ail  Breeders  Blood- tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  under  personal  supervlson.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C. 
O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we 
are  able  to  produce  high  grade  chicks. 

STUGK’S  CHICK  FARM 
H.  N.  Stuck,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


R>STON€V  RUN 


English  L eghorns 


S  Years  Flock  Improvement.  100  500  1000 

Grade  AA  ENGLISH  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

ALL  FREE  RANGE  2  &  3-vear-old  Breeders  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Electic  hatched.  Hatches  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  Can  ship  at  once.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  I  pay  the  postage.  Write  for  1937  circular. 

STONEY  RUN  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RICHQUALITY  S  I  S  E*  i 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

25  year*  Breeding  BeKind  evary  chick 

11  Breeder  certified  by  Cornell  Expert* 

Male  from  official  R.  O.  P  Dam 
Bird  Blood  tested  for  B.W.D. 

I  Hotelling  egg  chalk  white — 24  oz.  min. 

95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  weeks 
Write  lot  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm  Box  R,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


AGAIN,  sweeping  wins!  Highest 
Pen,  W.  New  York.  3  highest  Pens 
Life-time  Layers,  Vineland.  Highest 
Leghorn  Pens,  Storrs,  1934,  1935, 
1936.  Chicks.  270-348  Egg  Sired. 
Reasonable  Prices. 


IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


[ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  600  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leghoms$7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds -  7.50  37.50  75 

Rd-ltk  Cross,  N.  H.  Reds,  W.-Bl.  Min.  8.00  40.00  80 
Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BW1)  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Barred  Books,  Barred  Cross-Breda, 
New  Hampshires,  K.  I.  Reds,  S.  G. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
aud  price  list. 


aHesih. 


POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


iEERLESS  CHICKS 

me  We  replace  chick  losses  first 
•  14  days  at  half  price — so  sure 


D1 

are  we  of  our  big.  husky  profit-making  chicks. 
I^AU  leading  breeds,  from  U.  S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Sexed  Chicks  or  regular  day-old  chicks — All 
I  exceptional  quality— priced  surprisingly  low.  Tur- 
|  keys  also.  Free  illustrated  Catalog.  Write  Today. 


Peerless  Hatchery 


Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famous  for  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by  200-3 14egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


BARRON 

WHITE 

IiEGHORlNrS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  per  100;  $43  per  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O,  D.  Catalog  free. 

PHI 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ... $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.Wyand  7.50  37.50  75 
N. Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.Minoroas. . .  .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix  $6.50.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FROM  BLOOD-  TESTED 
STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 

White  &  Barred  Bocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

Special  Leg.  &  N.  II.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80 
Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


L.  E. 


EWING'S  vvfhte  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON.  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


HUSKY  SB  CHICKS 

New  Hampshires  . $8.00-100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . $8.00-100 

White  Leghorns. .  .$7.50-100.  Heavy  Mix. .  $7.00-100 
Prepaid  -  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


White  Leghorns  Chicks 

The  best  you  can  get.  Absolutely  no  pullet  breeding 
for  the  last  6  years.  Cockerels  are  used  from  280  to 
340-egg  pedigrees.  Customers  made  220  to  247  flock 
averages  last  year.  Limited  number  of  chicks  and 
dates  open.  $120  a  thousand.  Accredited  flock. 
CHARLES  VARGA  -  MANSFIELD  CENTER,  CONN. 


ruirvc  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  N.  H.  REDS. 
CHllIld  BARRED  ROCKS  —  LOW  PRICES. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R.  RICHFIELD.  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Fifty  Years  of  Feeding 
Chickens 

Many  of  us  can  recall  part  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  slave  song — “Now  we’ve  got  a 
little  home  with  chickens  around  the 
door” —  and  many  a  young  couple  and 
many  a  world-weary  one  sigh  for  the  com¬ 
fort  depicted  by  the  old  song.  The  mother 
hen  with  her  fluffy  brood  seems  a  symbol 
of  content  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
history  of  our  nation.  The  eggs  and 
chickens  have  furnished  the  groceries,  the 
clothing  and  in  many  instances  the  means 
of  education  for  the  farm  family. 

I  refer  to  education  in  its  broadest 
sense,  books,  periodicals,  tickets  for 
worth-while  entertainments  and  vacation 
trips.  So  let  us  once  more  salute  the 
hen. 

If  I  were  starting  country  life,  I 
would  raise  all  the  vegetables  and  fruit 
that  I  could,  have  at  least  one  cow  to 
furnish  the  home  table,  and  if  possible, 
I  would  produce  my  pork  and  then  by 
experience  of  my  own,  gradually  build  up 
a  poultry  business. 

If  the  new  home  is  in  a  thickly  settled 
community  or  beside  a  well-traveled  road, 
there  is  a  better  chance  for  wayside  mar¬ 
keting  and  also  more  chance  for  hen- 
thieves.  On  the  other  hand  on  the  side 
road  there  are  more  wild  enemies  and  a 
vigorous  active  dog  is  well-worth  its  keep 
as  a  protection  from  foxes,  skunks  and 
even  a  hawk  is  often  driven  away  by  a 
watchful  dog. 

Shall  we  shut  our  poultry  in  a  yard 
or  let  them  range?  Unless  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  being  in  the  road  and  killed 
by  autos,  I  prefer  range.  Hens  shut  up 
in  a  small  yard  develop  more  bad  habits, 
egg  eating  and  feather  pulling  especially, 
and  on  range  they  can  balance  their  own 
ration  in  a  great  measure.  Eggs  are  apt 
to  run  more  fertile  from  hens  on  range 
and  the  chicks  are  stronger  and  freer 
from  disease.  In  fact,  in  all  these  years 
we  have  never  had  any  contagious  disease 
in  our  flocks. 

The  manufacturers  of  poultry  supplies 
and  feed  and  government  bulletins  give 
very  exact  and  useful  information  about 
care  and  breeds,  but  a  few  things  are 
seldom  mentioned  except  by  one  who  has 
had  experience.  When  I  began  as  a  child 
to  feed  father’s  chickens,  which  may  well 
be  remembered  as  a  “motley  crowd  of  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,”  none  of  them  was  very 
large  and  a  self-respecting  hen  was  not 
expected  to  produce  eggs  in  the  Winter. 
The  first  pure  blood  fowl  we  had  was  the 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte.  You  cannot 
imagine  today  how  large  those  beautiful 
birds  looked  to  my  childish  eyes.  But 
father  decided  they  were  lazy  and  while 
by  crossing  with  the  fowls  he  had  we  had 
larger  fowls,  they  were  not  as  good  layers 
as  the  mongrels. 

Then  we  had  the  Barred  Rock  and  they 
were  the  popular  fowl  in  our  section  40 
years  ago.  Later  came  a  wave  of  popu¬ 
larity  for  the  White  Wyandotte  but  as 
most  of  the  farm  flocks  range,  a  white 
chick  can  be  seen  by  a  hawk  or  fox  much 
farther  and  more  accurately  than  a 
darker  one. 

On  an  adjoining  farm  there  were  about 
130  chicks  one  year  but  about  100  fell 
prey  to  these  two  enemies.  The  same 
year,  from  the  same  number  of  colored 
chicks,  I  lost  about  25.  Still  another 
neighbor  said  she  lost  every  white  or  light 
colored  chicks  but  very  few  dark  ones. 
This  was,  of  course,  in  the  days  before 
incubators  were  common,  but  the  eyes 
of  the  hawks  are  the  same  today. 

Study  your  market  before  you  decide 
on  the  breed.  If  it  demands  a  white  egg 
plan  to  produce  it ;  if  a  brown  egg,  pro¬ 
duce  that.  If  possible  to  dress  and  sell 
directly  to  customers,  raise  the  breed  they 
prefer.  Some  of  the  heaviest  breeds  are 
excellent  layers  the  second  Winter  but 
unless  hatched  very  early,  will  not  lay 
during  the  holiday  season  when  the 
smaller  breeds  are  laying  the  much  de¬ 
sired  fresh  eggs.  Another  thing  against 
them  is  the  fact  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sex  until  they  are  nearly  ma¬ 
ture.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Buff  Cochins,  the  Brahmas  as  well  as 
the  Buff  Orpingtons  have  a  very  thick 
coat  of  feathers  and  remain  happy  and 
laying  in  spite  of  severe  drops  in  tem¬ 
perature. 

MOTHER  BEE. 
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Bigger 


Maryland  U.  S.  Officially  Blood- 
Tested  Stock,  State  Supervised 
Definite  Flock  Improvement 
Program 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Large  type 
breeders!  Heavy  production.  No  flock  under  200 
eg"  average.  White  eggs — no  egg  less  than  24  oz 
set.  Our  AA  grade  sired  by  males  from  R.O.P. 
breeders.  Hanson.  English  and  Kauder  Strains. 

BARRED  ROCKS — Dependable  for  marketing. 
Windle,  Bishop  and  Gove  foundation  stock  insures 
highest  average  in  egg  size  and  heavy  production. 
Quick  feathering,  fast  growers. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Chicks  for  utility,  All 
carefully  selected  B.W.D  free  stock — from  New 
England’s  oldest  and  finest  breeders. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  -  ROCK  CROSS  — 
amazing  hvbrid  vigor  and  livability  makes  broilers 
of  unusual* growth  and  quick  feathering.  All  eggs 
used  come  direct  from  New  England  breeders. 

STARTED  CHICKS  —  save  you  time,  worry, 
money,  mortality.  Special  low  prices. 

Nearly  2,000,000  clucks  sold  in  1936.  We  ship 
with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Free  catalog- 
gives  full  descriptions.  Learn  about  our  14 -day 
98%  Guarantee.  Write  today. 

HASTINGS  HATCHERY, 

16  Years  in  Business.  Route  I.  Parsonsburg.  Md. 


BRED  for  satisfactory  Profits.  Large  type 
English  Leghorns,  Red3,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  B.  W.  D.  blood-tested  supervised 
breeders.  Free  folder  gives  FIVE  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Graham  Chicks  will  satisfy — make 
you  money!  BIG  birds.  BIG  eggs,  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor,  uniformity,  color.  Prices  low — 
write  today. 

Graham’s  Hatchery  Box  R,  Nevada  Ohio 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Begular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested 
Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
vou  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  50  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio 


Tealthy — Vigorous — No  BWD. Fully  Guaranteed!  Big 
Vype  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns —  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns— Giant  Black  Minorcas— Partridge.  Colum¬ 
bian  White.  Barred  Bocks— White  Wyandottes—  Bede 
New  Hampshires— Sexed  Chicks—  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

T"  A  VXT  MrtTIPIT  Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality 
1  Arvfc,  IN  AJ  I  Chicks.  100%  del.  Free  Cir. 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.25  36.25  72.50 

GRADE  A — N.  H.  Reds.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. $8.50 
GRADE  A— White  Leghorns.  $8.  Asstd.  Breeds. .. $6.75 
Hatched  from  large  type  healthy  Testod  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  7^  up 

Twenty  Years’  Breeding  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HERBSTER’S  qcuha.lc'^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . $9-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7-100 

Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


$8“-100 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Write  for  free  circular.  Chicks 
for  February,  March  and  April  delivery. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RANKTRN  ftHATITV  baby  chicks  and  pullets 
DniilvLIY  J  yunUI  I  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Hubbard  strain.  Barrett 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Bunner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 
Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 

Guaranteed.  Blood-tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Excellent 
quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write  me  today.  Paul  Grose, 

Sunbeam  Hatchery,  F,™“v- 


i 
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The  Henyard 


Profitable  Pullets 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  poultryman  and 
farmer  to  produce  such  pullets  when  they 
plan  to  fill  their  brooders  with  the  little 
chicks.  Whether  they  attain  that  result 
depends  upon  several  factors.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  is  the  chicks 
themselves  and  the  ancestry  back  of  them. 
If  their  ancestors  were  healthy,  thrifty, 
high-producing  stock,  the  chicks  are 
quite  certain  to  develop  into  the  same 
kind  of  stock  if  they  are  given  proper 
care. 

Those  individuals  who  raise  their  own 
chicks  have  full  control  over  the  ances¬ 
try  of  their  chicks  but  as  many  of  us 
buy  our  chicks  as  day-old  stock  we  do  not 
have  such  control.  To  insure  healthy 
chicks  it  is  aways  safe  to  buy  from  a 
breeder  whose  stock  has  been  found  free 
from  pullorum  disease  by  a  blood  test 
of  all  birds.  To  get  high-producing  stock 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  send  a 
great  ways  from  home.  Often  some 
nearby  breeder  has  stock  that  will  give 
unusually  good  production,  and  that  is 
healthy  as  well.  If  the  chicks  obtained 
one  season  are  satisfactory  it  is  good 
policy  to  continue  to  patronize  the  same 
breeder. 

A  few  years  ago  a  neighbor  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  well  illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  this  plan.  He  kept  a  flock  of  about 
125  hens,  usually  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
He  bought  day-old  chicks  and  raised  a 
new  flock  each  year.  One  season  his 
chicks  made  rapid  growth,  the  pullets 
came  into  good  production  before  they 
were  six  months  old  and  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  County7  Farm  Bureau 
had  a  place  among  the  six  highest  pro¬ 
ducing  flocks  in  the  county  for  10  months 
out  of  the  next  12.  Several  months  the 
flock  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
next  Spring  he  bought  his  chicks  from  an¬ 
other  breeder  whose  flock  had  attracted 
him  at  some  time  during  the  year.  These 
chicks  made  slow  growth  and  the  pullets 
produced  but  a  little  more  than  half  as 
many  eggs  as  his  flock  the  previous  y7ear. 
He  fed  and  cared  for  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did  the  previous  flock — the 
difference  appearing  to  be  in  the  inherited 
vigor. 

The  next  important  factor  is  suitable 
housing  conditions  and  proper  feed  and 
care  while  the  chicks  are  making  their 
growth  which  is  roughly  the  flrst  five  or 
six  months  of  the  chick’s  life.  Brooder 
houses  do  not  need  to  be  elaborate  af¬ 
fairs  but  they  must  be  dry  and  free  from 
drafts.  The  more  sunshine  that  enters 
the  house  the  better  although  if  the  mash 
fed  contains  enough  cod-liver  oil  the 
chicks  will  thrive  without  sunshine.  The 
starting  and  growing  mashes  put  up  by 
any  reputable  manufacturer  will  give 
good  results.  We  have  had  good  results 
from  the  use  of  reel  hoppers  and  keeping 
a  supply  of  mash  so  the  chicks  can  eat  at 
any  time  they  wish.  A  constant  supply 
of  water  is  necessary  for  good  growth. 
When  the  whole  flock  make  a  rush  for 
the  water  dish  when  it  is  refilled  it  means 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  go  without 
water  too  long  for  the  best  results.  Many 
cases  of  poor  growth  and  high  mortality 
in  a  flock  are  due  solely  to  a  lack  of 
needed  water.  One  would  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  the  quantity  of  water  that  a  flock  of 
two  to  three  hundred  chicks  will  drink 
during  a  hot  July  or  August  day. 


Pullets  will  grow  better  and  develop 
faster  if  the  cockerels  are  sorted  out  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  recognized  and  either 
sold  as  broilers  or  put  in  other  yard. 

Our  land  used  for  chicken  yards  is  too 
rocky  to  be  plowed,  if  it  was  free  from 
stones  we  would  plow  the  ground  before 
seeding,  in  that  way  burying  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  turning  up  fresh  soil. 

Laying-houses  should  be  ready  for  the 
pullets  when  they  begin  to  lay,  which 
should  be  around  five  months  from  the 
time  when  they  were  hatched.  We  get 
best  results  by  moving  them  in  a  few  at 
a  time  as  they  begin  to  lay  instead  of  all 
at  once.  We  find  the  slow  developing 
birds  come  along  faster  in  the  yards  after 
the  most  forward  ones  are  removed  than 
they  do  if  they  are  put  into  the  house 
as  soon  as  the  first  eggs  are  got  from  the 
flock. 

When  the  birds  go  into  laying-houses 
is  the  time  to  change  from  growing  to 
laying  mash.  If  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  composition  it  is  well  to  mix  equal 
parts  of  the  two  mashes  and  feed  the 
birds  the  mixture  for  a  few  days.  If  the 
birds  are  fed  such  a  mixture  for  a  short 
time  there  is  little  danger  of  the  change 
in  ration  throwing  them  into  a  molt.  Our 
chicks  are  grown  on  a  home-mixed  mash 
that  has  given  us  good  results  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  It  is  made  up  from  200 
pounds  bran,  200  pounds  cornmeal,  100 
pounds  meat  scrap  containing  40  to  45 
per  cent  protein.  25  pounds  bonemeal  and 
one  quart  cod-liver  oil.  We  feed  a  com¬ 
mercial  starting  mash  for  a  short  time 
but  by  the  time  the  chicks  are  one  month 
old  we  put  them  on  our  home-mixed 
mash  and  they  receive  this  mash,  scratch 
grain  and  such  green  feeds  as  young 
grass  and  clover,  beet  tops  and  rape  or 
such  succulent  foods  as  beets,  carrots  and 
apples  that  we  have  available  as  long  as 
we  keep  them. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  of  green 
feeds  for  poultry  and  a  head  each  day 
hung  up  in  the  brooder-house  any  time 
after  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  ■will 
be  greedily  eaten  and  the  chicks  will  get 
exercise  while  picking  the  cabbage  to 
pieces.  Also  if  the  chicks  are  kept  busy 
in  this  manner  they  are  less  likely  to 
start  feather  picking  or  cannibalism.  We 
have  stopped  several  outbreaks  of  canni¬ 
balism  in  laying  flocks  by  hanging  two 
medium-sized  cabbage  each  day  in  a  pen 
of  a  hundred  birds.  Somehow  there 
seems  to  be  more  effect  in  keeping  the 
birds  out  of  mischief  by  hanging  up  the 
cabbage  or  beets  and  letting  the  birds 
work  on  them  in  that  way  than  in  shred¬ 
ding  the  beets  or  cabbage  and  feeding 
them  from  troughs.  h.  l.  smith. 

Maine. 


Tame  Guinea  Fowls 

Many  people  consider  the  guinea  fowl 
too  wild  to  bother  with.  The  picture 
proves  what  a  little  patience  will  do. 
Here  are  two  guineas  standing  on  the 
tray,  and  two  more  ready  to  hop  up. 
They  seem  to  enjoy  eating  from  one’s 
hand. 

Last  Summer  I  raised  24  and  all  were 
pets.  They  are  very  interesting  to  watch, 
and  a  delicious  game  bird  for  the  table, 
with  proper  care,  weighing  2%  pounds  at 
three  months  old.  E.  r.  a. 

New  Jersey. 


Guinea  Folds  May  Become  Pets 


rrP: 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyando ties" 

New  Hampshires  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 
- ■nmirmimriuini - 


| ;5s  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


How  Do  YOU  Buy  Chicks? 

BECAUSE  of  pretty  pictures?  Or  because  of  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions?  Or  because  of  some  unusual  selling  idea?  Or  because  of  a 
cheap  price  printed  in  big  type? 

Or  do  you  conclude  that  the  SAFE  way  is  to  rely  a  great 
deal  on  the  steady,  year-after-year  growth  of  a  hatchery 
which  has  built  its  business  on  stable  principles  of  the 
highest  quality  chicks,  and  reliable  business  methods? 

Hall  Brothers  Have  No  Cheap  Chicks 

EVERY  chick  MUST  be  from  a  flock  OFFICIALLY 
State  tested  and  found  FREE  from  Pullorum. 

Since  1928  this  has  been  true.  That 
promise  of  quality  is  “nailed  to  our  / 
masthead”  at  the  top  of  this  ad- 
vertisement.  Every  advertisement 
carries  that  promise  to  you,  and 
has  for  years.  Year  by  year  Hall’s 
Chicks  have  been  demanded  in 
increasing  quantities,  chiefly  by 
poultrymen  who  KNOW  values, 
and  who  MUST  make  their  poul¬ 
try  pay.  (See  graph  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  ) 


1 930  1931  1932  1913  1934  I  93S  1936 
HALL’S  CHICKS  — Sales  for  7  Years 


Quality  Chicks  since  1911.  Pullorum-free  by  official  test  since  1928. 
Built  on  the  foundation  of  healthy,  production-bred  stock,  chosen  from 
among  the  finest  in  the  six  New  England  States. 


And  our  Catalogue  is  not 
like  other  chick  catalogues, 
either.  We  are  sure  you  will 
find  much  m  it  to  interest 

YOU. 


We  Ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  100%  Delivery. 

"Never  a  Week  Without 
Hatch"  since  1927. 
Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 
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CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


ours 

Before  You 
Get  Your  Chicks 

SPRAY  WITH 


RAISE  95%  OF  YOUR  CHICKS 


•  Stop  your  chick  losses  —  Raise  95% 
and  Make  Money  like  other  Toxite  users 
are  doing.  Get  our  New  Toxite  Book  — 
Read  how  this  great  discovery  protects 
your  birds  and  profits  —  Learn  how  to 
stop  dreaded  diseases  like  Coccidiosis, 
Bronchitis,  White  Diarrhea,  Round  and 
Tape  Worms  before  you  order  chicks. 

Write  today  and  get  your  copy  of 
this  valuable  Book  —  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  Toxite,  we  will  ship  by  Prepaid 
Parcel  Post.  Only  $1 .50  per  gallon. 


TOXITE  LABORATORIES  B°XB  MARYLAND 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6-25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Baby  Turkeys  .  40.00 

Add  le  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  DALMATIA,  PA. 


FREE  BOOK  1937 


SQUABS  are  stated  scarce  by 
market  papers  and  prices  up. 
Breed  them.  Sold  when  only 
25  days  old  at  double  fowl  and 
chicken  prices.  We  sell  breed¬ 
ers  at  low  prices.  Send  stamp 
for  mailing  of  1937  free  picture 
book.  Start  now — write  todav  to 
PR  CO.,  205  HOW  STREET. 

MELROSE,  MASS. 


BECK’S  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  $8  per 
I0O  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  &  Poults.  Free  cat. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  Iree 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  6,  M1LLIS,  MASS. 


JL  UKIVL  I  9  Toms  for  sale.  Baby 

Poults.  Hatching  Eggs. 

Catalog  Free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


■tjlllll  D  nvni.tr:  DMD  I  I  Unlttto  WttlvLY. 

First  hatch  off  in  March,  also  baby  ducklings. 
Cash  discount  for  advance  bookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


TURKEY  POULTS.  1,000  weekly;  April,  Mav.  Mam- 

■  moth  Bronze  42c  each.  $40  per  100.  New  Black 
Spanish  turkeys  50c  each.  Order  now. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Dept.  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


R 


EID  TURKEY  FARM 
Freehold,  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


B 


AY  STATE  NARRAGANSETT  POULTS  IN  SEA¬ 
SON.  WHITE'S  TURKEY  FARM,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  since  1912 
“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  WhiteEggs  Always” 
Pedigreed  Single  Matings  250  to  326  egg  hens 
Pen  Pedigree  Matings  200  to  302  egg  hens 
Special  Egg  Line  Matings — headed  by  Pedigreed  males 
B.  W.  D.  Antigen  tested  Catalog  free 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons,  R.  D.  I,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

All  free  range  breeders.  B.W.D.  Blood-Tested.  Hatches 
every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  1037  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  this 
year.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stock,  direct  for  last  four 
years.  State  tested  free  from  Pullorum  disease  for  last 
four  years.  M  F.  D.  Thomas,  R-1,  Medway,  Mass. 


Mammoth  Bronze 

Certified  Bronze  Poults  AS70odstockr v""’ 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
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HILLPOT 


atiiflCHICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 
Proved  Profit  Makers  24  Years 


25  lbs.  Free  Feed  with 
Every  100  Chicks 

W.F.  HILLPOT, 


Blood  Tested  Breeders 
Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 
New  Hampshires 
Day- Old — 3  wks.  Old  Chicks 
4 —  1 0  wks.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
Free  Chick  Book  explains 
all.  Write  today. 

1  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtown,N.J. 


Longevity 


lansrimai. 

Defy  Father  Time 

SMASHES  ALL  RECORDS! 
in  Vineland  HEN  Test 

A  Stern  Bros.  Leghorn  in  the  1936  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest  topped  all  records  for  the 
2-year  class,  scoring  251.5  Points.  We  use 
only  HEN  Breeders,  2  to  9  years  old.  HEN 
Chicks  are  larger,  stronger,  more  rigorous. 

Egg  Size  and  Color  must  be  right  also. 
Eggs  we  set  average  27  ounces  to  the  dozen 
and  are  free  from  tint. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices.  Order  Early. 

STERN  BROS.  Dept. E,  So. Vineland, N.  J. 


14  Years  a  Breeding  Farm 


Write  for 
Free  Catalog 

BARRON  LEGHORNS— Entire  flock  Barron  Strain 
bred  for  big-type  and  heavy,  consistent  production. 
Our  3  and  4  year-old  birds  averaging  better  than 
40%  in  November. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Through  constant,  close, 
selection  and  breeding,  Lyndell  Farms  are  able  to 
offer  a  bird  of  true  N.  H.  type,  giving  Quick 
growth,  large  body  and  egg  size,  non-broodiness 
to  the  minimum  and,  most  of  all,  great  endurance 
and  vitality. 

BLOODTESTED — By  State.  Flock  average  of  213 
eggs  for  all  birds.  Eggs  only,  free  from  tints,  and 
25  oz.  or  better,  are  used  in  our  most  modern 
up-to-date  hatchery. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  AS  TO  QUALITY 
LYNDELL  FARMS 

0.  Jackson  Meyer,  Jr.  Box  G-56,  Lyndell,  Pa. 


Silver  (25th)  Anniversary 

r  Blood -Tested -Production -Bred -Popular  Breeds 

For  25  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  Chicks.  This  year,  our  Silver 
Anniversary,  we’re  giving  extra  value. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

RHODE  IS.  REDS  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  guarantee  full  value  and  fair  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J. 


15,000  GENUINE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

each  week.  Best  foundation  matings. 
Atkins’  "All-Star”  grade  individual 
pedigreed,  male  mated.  10  other 
practical,  profitable  breeds.  Direct 
Gasson  Strain  White  Leghorn  Old 
Hen  Mating.  Sexed  pullets  or  cock¬ 
erels  if  wanted.  Ohio-U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved.  Free  Chick  Journal  and  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list.  Write  Dept.  237L. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


HILLSIDECHICKS6'/2^  up 


Barred  Bocks.  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds, 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for 
catalog  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER, 

Box  R,  _ McAlistervillfl,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

BETTER  BRED  FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  .  H  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$8-100.  Wh.  Giants  $12.  Big  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50. 
Heavy  Mixed  $7.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

M?  £  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Buy  Chicks 


Backed  by  30 
Years  Experience 

From  carefully  selected  well-bred  stock.  Choice  of  15 
leading  profit-making  breeds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  low  prices. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  202,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.50-100.  White  Rocks  $8.  Large 
Type  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Bocks  $7.50.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $15-100.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  QUAKERTOWN,  Pa. 

nf  A/in  TPOTCn  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
ISLUUU-  l  tiO  1  CU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&.  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullomm  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0.  VT. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

15,000  weekly.  Wh.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Mil. 
Giants,  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Wh.  &  Blk  Minorcas. 
Get  our  low  price  and  guarantee  before  buying. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


KOCH’S  BIG 


CHICKS 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  N.  H.  Reds  $9.00-100: 
Barred  Bocks  Sc  White  Leghorns  $8.00-100:  Heavy 
Mixed  $7.00-100.  Postage  paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


311  Eggs.  357,55  Points  in 
365  days.  264  egg  average. 
Penna.  official  Test. 
Catalog  Free.  8NEI.I,  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Windsor,  Pa. 


V  HUBBARD'S  n 

(Tioft 

iNEW  HAMPSHIRES 


With  feed  prices  high,  buy  chicks  that  reach  ma¬ 
turity  quickly.  Start  your  season  right  with  chicks 
that  have  the  right  start.  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  reach  the  profit  stage 
quicker.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  19  years  of  scien- 
tific,  balanced  breeding. 

Every  chick  is  of  our  own 
strain  — no  trap-nested, 
pedigreed  birds  ever  sold. 

They  come  from  parents 
that  have  made  good— and 
inherit  generations  of 
profit-making  blood.  Get 
your  chicks  direct  from 
the  breeding  source.  Every 
shipment  carries  a  30-day 
FullSatisfaction  Guarantee. 

See  the  panel  for  Hub¬ 
bard’s  8  Balanced  Breed¬ 


ing  Features.  Try  a  flock  of  Hubbard’s  Profit- 
Bred  New  Hampshires  and  compare.  Send  for 
new  catalog. 


o 


'  Cl  -N 

BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4-  Outstanding 
Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Fu  1 1 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


R.I.REDS  new  HAMPSHIRES _ 

When  a  breed  is  consistently  top-notch  in 
contests  or  on  customers’  farms,  it  isn't 
j  just  luck  I  It’s  breeding  1  It’s  in  the  chick 
hatched  for  you!  Tou  can’t  put  it  there 
I  otherwise!  Learn  about  these  unusual 
Profit  Chicks  from  Old  Pickard  Farm! 
Get  at  the  story  behind!  Cobb’s  REDS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS — Our  new  Catalog  tells 
I  tlie  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them — YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delay — write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chicks  Now  Available. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  350  Great 
Road,  CONCORD,  MASS.J 


WHITMtOCK 


i 


BABY  $  If 
CHICKS...*  M*  100 

EGGS  FOR  $7  per 
HATCHING...  / "  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  gt  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
'  FARMS 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Vitality  Flr»t — A  penny  postcard  will  bring  you  our 
20-page  catalog  in  colors.  Gives  full  details  of  our 
"Cotton  Mountaineers”  chicks,  supercharged  with 
sparkling  vitality,  health,  energy!  From  hens  test¬ 
ed  100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  for 
either  broilers  or  long-time  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  Our  chick3  will  pay.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  —  B.  P.  ROCKS 

Winning  Bed  Pen  at  Western  New  York  Contest  for  two 
consecutive  years  (1934-35).  Five  contest  pens  in  1936— 
averaged  253  eggs,  258  points.  1936  N.  Y.  B.  O.  P.  av¬ 
erage— Beds:  242  eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz. ;  Bocks:  237 
eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz.  Pullorum  Tested.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Early  and 
large  order  discounts. 

D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 

Pulaski,  New  York 


iHIRES 


Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp- 
_  shire  Beds  from  a  farm  that  has  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 
develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers. 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
Write  for  FBEB  1937  literature  and  prices. 
Day-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  Castanea,  Penna. 


GIANTS 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6 
mos.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  for 

sale.  Cat.  Free.  Goenen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 

mirifC  Bullets,  Year  around.  Bocks.  Beds  Quality.  I 

ILULIY  J  BROOKS  FARRAR.  South  Easton,  Mas*.  | 


Experience  With  Geese 

While  not  quite  so  popular  as  turkeys, 
geese  are  to  my  mind  every  bit  as  good 
and  much  less  expensive  to  raise.  If 
more  farmers  would  keep  geese  it  would 
be  to  their  benefit.  One  acre  of  rough, 
unprofitable  land  is  enough  on  which  to 
raise  a  fine  flock  of  geese  but  there  should 
be  a  small  stream  of  running  water.  If 
this  ground  is  enclosed  with  wire  netting, 
the  geese  will  be  by  themselves,  and  not 
bother  other  poultry,  for  they  are  apt  to 
be  quarrelsome  at  feeding  time.  Geese 
should  have  only  ground  grain,  though 
they  thrive  on  oats  after  they  are  grown. 
Geese  have  no  crop  in  which  to  soften 
their  food  so  wheat  and  corn  are  not 
suitable  feed  for  them. 

To  start  with  eggs  you  will  need 
broody  hens  or  they  can  be  hatched  in 
an  incubator.  If  they  are  a  few  hens 
should  be  set  at  the  same  time  so  the 
goslings  can  be  put  with  the  hens  until 
they  are  three  weeks  old.  Some  hens  will 
kill  goslings,  so  watch  the  first  day. 
Then  if  you  have  geese  the  goslings  can 
be  put  with  them.  Don’t  be  afraid  the 
geese  will  not  own  them,  they  know  their 
offspring  and  will  accept  them  at  auy 
time  but  just  at  first  it  is  easier  to  care 
for  them  if  they  are  with  hens. 

It  takes  2S  to  30  days  to  incubate 
goose  eggs.  Leave  them  alone  until  they 
are  at  least  48  hours  old,  then  give  them 
water  to  drink  and  grass  or  dandelions 
cut  up  and  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
sprinkled  with  coarse  sand  to  eat.  Any 
ground  feed  with  bran  added  and  mixed 
with  sour  milk  is  all  right  after  they  are 
a  few  days  old.  If  you  have  no  milk  mix 
with  water  and  ^dd  some  meat  meal.  Do 
not  feed  too  mWch  and  after  the  first 
week  it  is  better  to  let  the  hen  roam  with 
them  during  the  day. 

Baled  clover  and  cabbage  are  good  for 
them  in  the  Winter  and  they  should 
have  some  oats  or  wet  mash  once  a  day 
at  night.  They  need  no  shelter  even  in 
the  coldest  weather  but  like  to  get  away 
from  driving  snowstorms.  A  shed  is  a 
good  thing  or  they  will  crawl  under  a 
building  if  they  can.  If  allowed'  around 
the  house  they  are  a  nuisance  as  they  try 
to  get  close  to  the  light  at  night  and  so 
litter  up  the  yard. 

Keep  the  breeders  thin,  if  they  are  fat 
the  eggs  will  not  hatch.  One  gander  with 
two  geese  is  right  but  some  people  put 
three  geese  with  a  gander.  The  ganders 
choose  their  mates  in  January  so  if  you 
start  with  geese  it  is  important  to  buy 
them  early.  The  gander  chooses  his  mate 
for  life  and  whether  he  has  two  or  three 
wives  one  is  always  the  favorite.  I  have 
kept  two  ganders  with  their  mates  and 
had  them  do  well  but  if  more  are  kept  it 
is  necessary  to  have  pens  where  they  are 
confined  every  day  till  noon.  With  sev- 
real  families  together  the  ganders  will 
fight  and  the  eggs  will  not  be  fertile. 
They  do  not  need  water  to  swim  in  but 
if  a  place  in  the  stream  is  widened  so  as 
to  give  them  a  swimming  place  at  mating 
time  it  is  a  guarantee  of  fertile  eggs. 

Geese  are  never  trouble  with  lice, 
blackhead  or  roup.  I  did  lose  four  nice 
goslings  once  with  gapes  but  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  boys  fed  them  too  many  fish 
worms. 

I  have  raised  several  breeds  but  I 
think  the  African  is  a  little  the  best. 
They  are  smaller  than  other  breeds  and 
do  not  make  so  much  noise  but  being  dark 
colored  are  not  so  popular  with  some 
people. 

If  you  sell  your  geese  for  breeders  you 
will  get  twice  as  much  if  they  are  sold 
on  the  market  but  they  must  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  December,  crates  furnished  and 
many  letters  written.  A  pair  can  be 
shipped  at  any  time  but  if  only  one  is 
ordered  it  must  be  sent  in  January  or 
earlier.  Before  January  it  is  hard  to  tell 
the  sexes  apart. 

When  someone  says  “as  silly  as  a 
goose,”  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Geese  are  not  silly,  they 
are  smart,  they  never  forget  and  if  one 
loses  its  mate  its  grief  is  real  and  pas¬ 
sionate.  I  have  seen  a  gander  mourn  for 
weeks.  Keeping  by  himself  and  scarcely 
eating  a  thing.  They  live  longer  than 
almost  any  other  fowl  and  remain  good 
breeders  if  not  allowed  to  get  too  fat. 

New  York.  C.  T. 


NEUHAUSER’S 
"GOOD  LUCK" 
BABY  CHICKS 

Neuhauter  customers  report  big 
earnings  with  “Good  Luck” 
chicks . . .  that’s  why  four  million 
chicks  are  hatched  yearly  to 
supply  the  demand.  24  “GOOD 
LUCK ’  BREEDS  —  All  from 
bloodtested  breeders.  / 

SEXED 

Day-old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  in 
all  breeds.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 
Also  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 

TEN  MALE  CHICKS 

Cvir*T  with  each  100  “AA” 
C Alia  or  “AAA”  White  Leg¬ 
horns  unsexed  chicks.  Toe- 
punched  —  unrelated. 

FREE  CALENDAR 
rKEE  CATALOG 

in  color*  tell,  complete  profit 
*tory,  also  fact,  about  ca.h 
prize  conte. t 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

Box  104  ...  Napoleon,  Ohio 


SUNNYBROOK 

Profit-bred  BABY  CHICKS, 
Started  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs 

SUNNYBROOK 

chicks  are  of  the  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred  strains  in  the  country. 

Official  tube  agglutination  test  (B.W.D. ). 
Livability  guarantee  up  to  three  weeks. 
Started  chicks  save  you  time  and  worry,  at 
small  additional  cost. 

New  Hampshire*  S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 
Barred  Plymouth  Recks  R.  Island  Red* 
White  Plymouth  Recks  Cress-Bred* 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  We 
ship  with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Write 
for  prices  and  Circular.  17  years  in  business. 


SUNNYBROOK  P0ULTRYFARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
BOX  30  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Bocks .  7.50  37  50  75 

I'  £'  5'  h  ^ .  7-50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Beds .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mix  $7-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  un¬ 
der  personal  supervision.  Will  ship  cash  or  COD  100% 
live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we  are  able  to 
produce  high-grade  chicks. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  Shirk.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ROBERTS 


REDS  -  ROCKS  -  CROSSES 

Live  Bight  —  Grow  Bight  —  Priced  Eight 
Conn.  (U.  S. )  Pullorum  Clean.  Catalog  on  reauest. 

ROBERTS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  155  Durham,  Conn. 


PUY  World's  Oldest  &  Greatest 

+  M  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS’  STRAIN— Scientifically  Selected— 
Trapnested— Pedigreed— Progeny  Tested  for 
EGGS  by  the  Parks  since  1889.  FIRST  strain 
to  win  in  the  Leading  Laying  Contests  of 

U.  S.,  Canada.  Australia.  FIRST  to  lay,  148  oees  148 
days.  FIRST  to  lay  at  113  days.  Many  300  Eurtrers. 
Flock  averages  of  243  and  better.  State  BWD  Test¬ 
ed  and  Supervised.  Official  ROP.  Catalog  Free. 

SPECIAL  EGG  AMB  CHICK  DISCOUNTS 
W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  C.O.D. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Bhode  Island  Beds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.00 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  109,  -  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 


Heavy  Type  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100 

Barred  I*.  Bocks  &  White  Bocks . $8.00  per  IOO 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed  . $7.00  per  100 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or 
C  O.  D.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL. 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  We 
know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t  waste  money,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R  7.  NORWICH.  Conn. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds.  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the  best  Breeders, 
who  trap  nest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Reasonable  — •  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  1AV 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  1  "r 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


BLOOD-TESTED  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Bred  from  heavy  layers.  Write  Tor  price  list. 

L.  FARRELL  &  SONS  •  Lonely  Lano  Poultry  Farm 
Long  Hill,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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- -  SHIT  YOUR  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNEK  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Wash(ns*on  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

w  il  3NT  T  Hj  U 

300  bushels  of  Oats.  1’iofer  to  buy  direct  from  New 
Jersey  farmer  who  can  make  delivery  to  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Eugene  K.  Denton,  2  E.  57th  St.,  Tel:  Volunteer  5-3630 

Durable  Northern  Wh.  Cedar  Fence  Posts  7>oz°?o'- 

carload— 5,  10  and  15c.  JOHN  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  195. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

84-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  with  gasoline  station, 
on  highway,  near  Trenton;  very  fine  ground, 
good  buildings,  a  good  bouse  with  14  rooms, 
barn  for  30  cows,  water  and  all  improvements; 
write  for  more  information.  ADVERTISER 

3156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W ANTED — Farm  or  acreage  on  Hudson  River, 
between  Poughkeepsie  and  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  FARM  for  sale,  149  acres.  35  miles  from 
Rochester  in  Ontario  County;  easy  terms.  ED¬ 
WIN  YOUNGS,  6  Clark  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  bar,  restaurant,  a  6- 
room  house  and  38  acres  land  on  main  high¬ 
way;  a  real  opportunity  for  the  right  party. 
V.  GUSTAVSON,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Ulster  County,  Kingston,  farm.  140 
acres.  8-room  house;  excellent  soil,  50-head 
cow  barn,  chicken  coop,  other  buildings;  lively 
brook:  reasonable.  NAT  HEIT,  1440  Broad¬ 

way,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent  poultry  or  dairy  farm  of  93 
acres  with  equipmeint,  on  hard  road;  nice 
place,  one  mile  to  State  road.  E.  MAGNANO, 
50  Liberty  St..  Middletown,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 170  aeres,  near  Dartmouth  College; 

old  house,  fireplaces,  large  barn,  22  bead.  100 
hens,  300  fruit  trees,  1,000  maples,  equipped  for 
sugaring;  write  for  particulars.  W.  E.  MAR¬ 
TIN,  Norwich,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  fully  equipped  irrigation 
farm,  large  dwelling,  ail  conveniences,  retail 
milk  route  and  equipment;  mile  from  Vineland, 
N.  J.:  $7,000.  ADVERTISER  3201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  LEASE  to  responsible  party,  established 
gasoline,  refreshment;  State  road;  resort  town. 
SHERIFF,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT — 200-acre  farm  for  cash  or  share. 
J.  TUSKEW1CZ,  South  Plymouth,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA — 20-acre  farm,  bearing  grove  and 
vineyard,  sale  $1,000:  two  aeres  on  fine  lake 
$200.  BARCLAY  WARD,  Dade  City,  Florida. 

SALE — 200  acres,  good  buildings,  standing  tim¬ 
ber,  sugar  outfit,  good  road;  write  particulars. 
BOX  142.  Stony  Creek,  X.  Y. 

FOR  RENT,  witli  option  to  buy,  fully  equipped 
poultry  farm,  city  improvements,  21  acres, 
laying  house,  2  stories,  200  feet  long.  BOX  75, 
Durham,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT,  or  on  shares,  with  reliable  farm- 
bred  couple  with  some  means;  beef  cattle 
breeding  and  grazing  project;  conditioning  foods 
raised  on  premises;  desirable  borne  surroundings; 
Eastern  New  York;  other  income  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NORTH  SHORE  Long  Island,  IS  acres,  6-room 
cottage,  furnace,  plumbing,  electricity,  dou¬ 
ble  garage;  modern  1.400  henhouse;  uncontami- 
nated  soil;  long  lease,  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM.  NORTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania  or 
Southeastern  New  York;  buildings  not  neces¬ 
sary;  reasonable;  state  price.  ADVERTISER 
3209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Twenty-acre  farm,  five-room 
house,  bath,  electric,  heat,  good  barn,  large 
chicken  house,  large  stream  and  good  spring  on 
property;  five  minutes  from  Main  Street, 
Stroudsburg.  Pa.;  price  $4,000  cash.  Apply  F. 
D.  HELLER  .  care  Monroe  County  National 
Bank.  East  Stroudsburg  (Monroe  County),  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  Fine  home  overlooking  Delaware 
Water  Gap;  two  garages  and  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  private  gravity  water  supply;  large  acre¬ 
age;  gentleman's  home  or  private  sanitarium; 
price  and  terms  on  request.  Apply  F.  D.  HEL- 
lER,  care  Monroe  County  National  Bank,  East 
Stroudsburg,  (Monroe  County),  Pa. 

12  ACRES.  10-R00M  bouse,  outbuildings  for 
rent  or  lease:  20  miles  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Bridge:  suitable  for  poultry  raising.  J. 

KUCI1AK,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  stocked  and  equipped 
farpi;  preferably  Dutchess  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3214,  ('are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM — 65  acres,  2,600  layers,  on 
concrete  highway,  quarter  mile  church,  store, 
school;  about  35  acres  tillable;  7-room  house; 
poultry  houses  24x180,  20xS0;  good  dairy  barn, 
silo,  milkliouse,  storage  barn;  will  accommo¬ 
date  good-sized  dairy;  7  brooder  houses  10x12, 
one  12x16;  concrete  hog-liouse;  electricity,  gas, 
spring  water  to  main  buildings,  free  gas,  two 
wells  on  farm,  drilled  well  in  milk-house,  creek 
running  through  pasture;  1,500  hens,  1.300 
ducks  in  heavy  production,  2  cows.  1  heifer,  8 
hogs;  all  necessary  farm  tools;  20  Farmall  trac¬ 
tor,  grain  binder,  corn  binder,  complete  chick 
equipment.  Buckeye  mammoth  incubator,  bat¬ 
teries.  brooder-stoves;  price  $12,000,  $5,000  cash, 
balance  terms!  ADVERTISER  3217,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXCELLENT  LARGE  dairy  farm,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  near  Salamanca;  337  acres, 
well  balanced:  attractive  large  house,  60-ft. 
barn,  2  ells,  4S-cow  concrete  stable,  silo,  36-ft. 
milk  bouse,  other  buildings;  purchase  on  our 
farm  finance  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
.Springfield,  Mass. 

VILLAGE  FARM.  2  7  10  acres,  bungalow,  all 
improvements:  three  blocks  State  Parkway,  23 
miles  from  New  York;  suitable  for  kennels, 
chickens,  greenhouses  or  farm,  ADVERTISER 
3218,  cart,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Something  to  Crow  About 

Yes  indeed,  you’ll  have  something  to 
crow  about  if  you  serve  chicken  often. 
That  is,  if  you’ll  vary  your  methods  of 
cooking  it,  and  find  new  combinations  and 
take  pains  to  cook  this  delicious  fowl 
properly. 

Young,  tender  poultry  has  a  firm, 
moist,  smooth  skin.  It  should  be  plump, 
bright  eyed  and  have  soft  feet.  Roasting, 
broiling,  steaming  and  frying  are  suitable 
for  young,  tender  chickens.  Roasting  and 
boiling  are  more  suitable  for  older  fowls. 

I  use  my  oil  stove  flame  to  singe  chick¬ 
ens.  It  does  the  job,  evenly,  quickly  and 
without  discoloration.  A  brush,  such  as 
you  use  for  vegetables,  is  an  aid  in  wash¬ 
ing  and  dressing  your  chicken.  Remove 
pin  feathers  by  scraping  with  a  dull 
knife  against  the  grain  of  the  flesh. 

If  you  cook  chicken  in  water,  keep  it 
just  below  the  boiling  point,  and  simmer 
gently  for  that  delicious  chicken  broth 
flavor.  Start  it  in  cold  water !  An  old 
and  very  delicious  accompaniment  is 
dumplings. 

Dumplings. — Dumplings  have  a  strong 
will,  and  they’ll  fall  on  you  becoming 
heavy  and  doughy  unless  you  know  their 
secrets.  Cook  them  in  a  heavy  kettle 
which  has  a  tight-fitting  lid,  and  don't 
look  at  them  while  they  are  cooking  !  Two 
cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
two  tablespoons  shortening  (I  use 
cream),  one  teaspoon  salt  and  milk.  Sift 
flour,  measure  and  sift  with  salt  and 
baking  powder.  Cut  in  the  shortening. 
Add  enough  milk  to  make  a  thick,  drop 
batter.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  into  boil¬ 
ing  broth.  Cover.  Boil  for  12  minutes. 

Chicken  Pie.  —  There’s  another  tasty 
trick  to  be  performed  with  boiled  chicken. 
Thicken  the  broth  to  form  a  rich  gravy, 
and  then  arrange  small,  baking  powder 
biscuits  atop  the  chicken  and  gravy.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  of  450  degrees  for  about  25 
minutes.  Grand  for  a  cold,  wintry  day ! 

Glazed  Roast  Chicken. — Haven't  you 
ever  wondered  how  they  get  that  rich, 
brown  shiny  look  on  roast  chickens,  the 
ones  you  see  in  the  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments?  It’s  done  with  jelly,  and  it  does 
give  that  professional,  good  cook  look  to 
your  roast  chicken  and  dressing.  Next 
time  you're  out  to  impress  the  relatives 
with  company  dinner  try  it : 

Stuff  prepared  chicken  with  bread  stuf¬ 
fing,  then  truss,  tie,  and  sear  in  a  hot 
oven  of  500  degrees  for  15  minutes;  then 
decrease  heat  to  moderate  of  350  degrees 
heat.  Roast  covered  until  nearly  tender 
basting  often  with  four  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  and  two-thirds  cup  hot  water.  Spread 
one-half  cup  red  jelly,  which  has  been 
finely  broken  with  a  fork,  over  chicken, 
and  roast  uncovered  for  about  30  min¬ 
utes  longer,  or  until  well  glazed.  You  will 
need  to  baste  the  chicken  frequently. 

Roast  Chicken  Technique.  —  For  any 
roast  chicken  I  like  the  temperatures 
which  most  cooks  are  now  using.  That 
is  sear  for  the  first  15  minutes  with  lid 
off  at  about  500  degrees,  then  reduce  heat 
to  350  degrees  and  cover.  This  method 
gives  a  tender,  juicy,  and  well-browned 
result  without  any  flavor  loss. 

Chicken  Surprise.  —  Nothing  combines 
quite  so  well  with  chicken  to  form  a 
heavenly  dish  as  mushrooms.  They  give 
that  inimitable  flavor  which  many  cooks . 
despair  of  ever  producing. 

Four  cups  boiled  rice,  two  cups  shred¬ 
ded  chicken,  salt  and  pepper,  one-half  cup 
canned  or  cooked  mushrooms,  one-half 
cup  sliced  celery  and  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter.  Brown  mushrooms  and  celery  in  but¬ 
ter.  Mix  thoroughly  with  the  shredded 
chicken.  Season.  Line  a  deep  loaf  pan 
with  wax  paper.  Line  the  pan  next  with 
a  layer  of  cooked  rice  by  pressing  the  rice 
firmly  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick  on  all  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Fill  the  center  cavity  with  the  chicken 
mixture,  pressing  it  in  firmly.  Spread  a 
layer  of  the  rice  over  the  top,  and  place 
in  moderate  oven  to  heat  all  thoroughly. 
About  350  degrees  is  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture.  When  done,  unmold,  remove  the 
wax  paper  and  slices  across  mold  of  rice. 
Serve  with  chicken  gravy. 

Chicken  Chop  Suey. — Two  cups  shred¬ 
ded  cooked  chicken,  one  cup  shredded 
green  pepper,  two  cups  shredded  celery 
and  leaves,  1  *4  cups  chicken  broth,  four 
tablespoons  soy  sauce,  three  tablespoons 
butter,  one  cup  shredded  onions,  two  cups 
bean  sprouts  (canned),  one  cup  toasted 
almonds,  and  one  tablespoon  cornstarch. 
Melt  the  butter  in  the  skillet.  Put  in  the 
green  pepper  and  the  onion.  Cook  a  few 
minutes  but  do  not  brown.  Add  the  meat 
and  cook  five  minutes.  Add  celery,  bean 
sprouts  and  broth,  reserving  enough  broth 
to  make  a  paste  with  the  cornstarch.  Add 
the  paste  and  cook  gently  for  10  minutes, 
stirring  well  and  carefully.  Stir  in 
toasted  almonds  and  soy  sauce.  Mush¬ 
rooms  can  be  added  to  this  if  you  wish. 
Serev  with  hot  rice,  blanche  pease. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  about  40  acres  good 
timber,  river  frontage,  large  barn,  two  silos, 
other  buildings,  good  condition;  running  spring 
water,  fruit.  10-room  brick  house,  electricity, 
hot-water  heat,  improved  road,  two  miles  to 
railroad  and  borough.  MRS.  ABNER  KEENEY, 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres,  coops  for  1,000  chickens, 
peach  orchard.  y2  acre  berries;  good  buildings, 
all  wired.  MRS.  GEO.  LA  FAVE,  Lakemont, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  52  acres,  house,  electricity. 

bath,  barn,  chicken  house,  machinery,  team 
horses;  near  village.  SHERER,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 

S3-ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  Northern  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y.,  %  mile  road  and  lake  front¬ 
age;  stocked  and  equipped:  12-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern;  large  barns,  outbuildings;  excellent  horse 
or  cattle  farm.  WM.  M.  SEYMOUR,  1001  Park 
St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 500  capacity  chicken  farm,  barn 
with  garage.  5-room  house,  electric,  running 
water;  on  Federal  Route  40,  near  Vineland; 
good  markets  and  nice  neighbors.  Owner, 

EDNA  S MIRES,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Newfield,  N.  J. 

LAND  FOR  SALE — 7  acres  for  farming  or 
building  in  Southampton.  ADVERTISER  3223, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 18-room  hoarding-house,  improve¬ 
ments.  96  acres;  $6,500.  Write  AUGUST 
HANDKE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

SALE — 30-acre  farm.  BOX  173,  Rt.  1,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Md. 

TEN  ACRES,  6-room  house,  all  improvements, 
2-car  garage,  henhouse,  fine  for  poultry  farm; 

2  miles  Monroe,  45  miles  New  York  City.  S. 

LUDLOW,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

18  ACRES  OF  WOODLAND,  lots  of  large  tim¬ 
ber.  stream  of  water,  level  land,  near  oiled 
highway,  and  Elmer  Borough,  N.  J. ;  $17  acre 
cash;  owner.  ADVERTISER  3226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

4  LOTS,  VALLEY  Stream,  L.  I.,  for  sale, 
20x100  each.  O.  WEGMANN,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  small  house  with  one  or 
more  acres  in  New  York  State;  must  he  rea¬ 
sonable.  B.  WESTHOFF,  209  E.  165th  St., 
New  York. 

RELIABLE  FARMER,  good  farm,  60  miles  New 
York,  conveniences,  state  price.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  WANTS  equipped  farm  of  100 
acres  or  more;  New  York  State;  on  a  share 
basis.  ADVERTISER  3236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 147  acres  with  stock  or 
without,  all  tools.  FORD  INGRHAM,  R.  D. 
1,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 

SIX-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  six-room  house, 
highway,  near  Lakehurst  Xaval  Air  Station: 
improvements,  poultry-houses,  brooder-house  and 
equipment,  all  new;  for  particulars  write.  JOS. 
KOLDA,  Legler,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  large  dairy  farm,  modern 
barn,  to  accommodate  seventy  to  one  hundred 
milk  cows;  must  be  in  Pennsylvania  within 
thirty  miles  of  Philadelphia;  possession  by  April 
1.  ADVERTISER  3241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy,  small  farm  in  vil¬ 
lage;  give  full  particulars,  price  for  cash,  etc. 
REEG,  4063,  Monticello  Ave.,  New  York. 

15  ACRES,  MODERN  house,  6  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator,  garage,  chicken-houses,  fruit, 
near  Atlantic  City;  sacrifice  $1,800  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3-44,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — 148  aeres  near  Bernardsville,  N. 

J.;  excellent  sloping  meadows,  including 
shady  woodlands:  large  barn;  unfailing  water 
supply:  ideal  pasture  horses  or  other  livestock. 
ADVERTISER  3245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  eleven  acres  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Virginia;  for  description,  P. 
STONE,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

261-ACRE  FARM,  2  houses,  7  barns,  running 
water;  $45  per  acre.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED — Unfurnished  farmhouse,  some 
acreage,  low  rent,  80  miles  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3258,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  farm,  thirty  to  seventy- 
five  acres,  productive  land,  good  buildings, 
preferably  some  tools  and  horses,  chicken  house. 
ADVERTISER  3261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Equipped  chicken  farm.  2-5  acres,  5- 
room  house,  preferable  Westchester,  Dutchess, 
Ulster  or  Orange  County.  ADVERTISER  3262, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  farm, 
about  50  acres,  some  woodland,  large  bouse, 
barn,  chicken  coop,  stream,  with  or  without 
stock,  to  open  a  good  Summer  boarding-house; 
people  running  now  a  restaurant.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARYLAND.  PRINCESS  ANNE,  67  acres.  4- 
room  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  timber, 
brook :  sell,  exchange,  smaller  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25.  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40.  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed;  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY’  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  clean,  hand-picked, 
highest  quality,  $1.25  2  pounds  postpaid. 

H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


MY  BEST  clover  honey,  6  lbs.  $1.10  postpaid. 
HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  l’a. 


HONEY— Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON'S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SAUSAGE — Delicious  home-made,  314-lb.  bag  de¬ 
livered  $1;  clover  honey,  pure,  5-lb.  pail  de¬ 
livered  $1 ;  popcorn,  shelled,  excellent,  7  lbs.  de¬ 
livered  $1.  CEROW’S,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  MAC- 
MULLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 


LOOK! — Nice  clean  black  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs. 

$1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.75,  postpaid.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


PURE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  liquid 
$1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with  comb 
$1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid;  Ver¬ 
mont  honey  leaves  no  regrets.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY — White  clover,  60  lbs.  $5,  120  lbs. 

$0.50:  light  amber  clover  $4.70.  $0;  mixed 
$4.40,  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.'  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $1.75  a  gallon  f.o.b.  A. 
CRAVEN,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 


POPCORN,  DRY.  shelled,  third  zone,  seven 
pounds  one  dollar.  VERNON  K.  GOULD, 
Gorham,  Maine. 


TREE- RIPENED  SOUTH  Florida  grapefruit; 

quality  delicious;  standard  crate,  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid;  money  order  requested.  IDYL  WILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NEW  white  clover  honey  in  new  60’s 
$5;  sample  15  cts.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Hol- 
gate,  Ohio. 


HONEY  SPECIAL — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5,  28 
lbs.  $2.50,  60  lbs.  amber  $4.20,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  clover,  prepaid,  $1.50;  purity,  quality, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  SALE — Will  move  8,000  pounds  of 
honey  at  reduced  prices.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Water  white  clover,  extra  qualitv, 
case  two  60’s  $9.60.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Miscellan  eous 


COMPLETE  CREAMERY  equipment  for  sale, 
including  Simplex  churn  and  butter  worker, 
400-lb.  capacity,  engine,  boiler,  pump,  pressure 
tank  1,000-gal.  working  capacity,  shafts,  belt¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  etc.;  make  me  an  offer.  RICHARD 
D.  DeFOKEST,  R.  D.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Antiques  dating  back  three  gen¬ 
erations;  clocks,  vases,  glassware,  chairs,  "fur¬ 
niture,  quilts,  spinning  wheel,  reels,  lamps,  etc.; 
this  is  not  a  commercial  shop;  it  is  property  of 
one  family;  priced  according  to  value.  RICHARD 
D.  DeFOREST,  R.  D.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — American  rural  scenes,  cities  and 
pictures  showing  different  sports.  H.  SALI- 
TAN,  540  St.  John’s  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  pasteurizing  outfit  complete; 

good  condition.  ADVERTISER  3193,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Baled  hay.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
mixed.  A.  F.  MANOR,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Used  De  Laval  magnetic  milker. 
SPRING  MEADOW  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


V  ANTED — Team  of  work  oxen,  manure  spread¬ 
er.  tractor  plow,  battery  laying  cages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  seven  ton  used  condenser  for 
cold  storage,  also  apple  grader.  HALSTED  A 
ROY,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old  flintlock  or  percussion  pistols, 
rifles,  accessories.  SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Ariz. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  retail  milk  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One  2  H.  P.  garden  tractor,  attach¬ 
ments.  BOX  48,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor  and  accessories  in 
good  condition;  full  details,  lowest  cash  price 
first  letter.  II.  S.  LASSLETT,  Riverdale.  N.  J 


FOR  SALE — About  23  tons  hay  in  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.;  for  information  or  appointment,  write 
E.  D.  KNUTH,  452  Dekalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  X. 
Y.  Phone  Main  2-9813. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor  with  attachments; 

recent  model  preferred;  heavy  duty  motor. 
SMITH,  59  W.  94th  St.,  New  York. 


GUIDE 
POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F.PaynejH.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


for 


•A 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hen= 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts— Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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4  AND  6-WEEKS-OLD 

PULLETS 

THE  YEAR  AROUND 
OVER  20,000  HENS  TRAPNESTED 
IN  RUSK’S  7  POINT  BREEDING 
CONTROL  PROGRAM  TO  MAKE 
RUSK  CHICK  SPECIALTIES 
THE  LEADERS. 

CAPONIZED 
MALE  CHICKS 
AS  WELL  AS  SEXED  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  — MALES  OR  PULLETS 


SEXED 


STARTED  CHICKS  AND  NON- 
SEXED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

• 

RUSK'S  GOLDEN  BUFF  MINORCAS  and 
HEAVYWEIGHT  WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS, 
as  w  ell  as  12  other  popular  breeds  in  straight  run 
pure-bred  chicks.  Furnished  day-old,  sexed,  or 
started  (2  weeks  old).  BLOODTESTED  13th 
CONSECUTIVE  YEAR.  PULLETS  of  finest 
ancestry.  Backed  by  magnificent  breeding  pro¬ 
duced  by  Rusk’s  Famous  7-Point  Method,  w  hich 
includes  trapnesting  of  thousands  of  high-egg- 
bred  layers.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Safe  delivery  any¬ 
where.  COUPON  below,  or  a  postcard  will 
bring  you  FREE  CATALOG,  RUSK'S  LOW 
PRICES.  Write  today! 


Rend  About  This 
Splendid  Opportunity 

Send  the  Coupon  and  team 
about  these  TWO  DANDY 
CONTESTS,  sponsored  ONLY 
by  Rusk  Farm!  SI, 000  CASH 
in  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those 
who  simply  write  for  Rusk’s 
FREE  baby  chick  catalog.  No 
purchase  required.  $1,250  in 
CASH  PRIZES,  besides,  for 
chick  raisers  becoming  RUSK 
customers.  Close  to  200  cash, 
prizes  altogether — one  prize  S500, 
another  S550,  etc.— no  prize  less 
than  $5.00.  Rusk’s  4th  annual 
contest.  Many  of  our  prizes  have 
been  won  by  beginners  in  poultry 
raising.  It  may  be  YOUR  turn 
this  year!  Nothing  to  lose,  every¬ 
thing  to  gain.  MAIL  COUPON 
or  a  postcard  TODAY  for  full 
details.  No  obligation. 

RUSK  FARM,  Sox  I04M 
Eastern  Plant,  Harriiburj,  Pa, 

Western  Plant,  Windsor,  Mo.  I 

SEND  COUPON  i 

or  postcard  for  full  { 
particulars  ^ 


Over  20,000 
Hens  Trapnested 

in  Rusk’s  7-Point  Breeding 
Control  Program.  Females  in 
trapnested  matings  have  records 
tip  to  271  eggs,  males  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  337  eggs.  Yet 
RUSK  CHICKS  are  sold  at 
HATCHERY  PRICES!  Get 
RUSK’S  FREE  CATALOG  and 
see  how  this  extensive  trapnesting 
and  breeding  control  program  is 
carried  on.  See  the  results  in  profits 
for  RUSK  CUSTOMERS  from 
dependable  production  of  FANCY 
EGGS  and  BROILERS.  If  you 
raise  chickens  for  profit, 
you  should  see  Rusk’s 
Catalog.  Send  coupon  or 
post  card  for  your  free 
copy  today. 


$2,250  CASH  PRIZES  COUPON 

RUSK  FARM,  B0X1042-B, 

WINDSOR,  M0.,  or  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Rush  full  information  your  prize  offer, 
and  FREE  CATALOG. 


Name. ....... 


I  Address.. 

V  I 


W.  Kerlin 


.  .  .'-1 


'  '  .  i 


IF  You  Answer  This  Ad  PROMPTLY 

I'll  Send  You  PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFICATE 
...Worth  $3.00  On  Every  lOO  DAY-OLDS 


DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

90%  Sex  Guarantee.  Day-Old 
(Jnsexed  Chicks.  Big  Type 
Day-Old  Cockerels.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW 


Don’t  “ Keep  Chicfeenx” -Let  “Kerlin-Quality”  Leghorns  "Keep  You ” 

KERLIN  QUALITY  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Great  money-making  strain  37  years.  85,000  customers 
in  U.  S.  A.  and  31  Foreign  Countries  know  that  it  pays 
to  INVEST  WISELY  IN  KERLIN -QUALITY. 
EVERY  BIRD  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED.  Mountain 
reared,  trapnested  breeders.  Big  white  beautiful  business 
birds. Over  100  Official  Contest  Records.  Big  catalog  free. 

POULTRY  FARM  -  -  *  -  250  Walnut  Rd„  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


New  England’s  outstanding  low  prices  on  highest 
quality  Purebred  and  Crossbred  chicks  from  100% 
bloodtested  breeders.  Doubly  guaranteed — 100% 
live  arrival  and  high  livability.  From  an  incubation 
standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest,  and  most  liv¬ 
able  chicks  that  modem  incubation,  science  and 
sanitation  can  produce.  Big  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamp 
shire  and  R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaran 
teed  day  old  pullets  and  males.  Red-Rock  and’ 
White  Leghorn-White  Rock  Crossbred  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  chicks.  Also,  that  greatest  of  all  meat  produc¬ 
ing  Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross.  FREE  catalog 
tells  all.  /  save  you  money  with  my  many  chick 
bargains.  Write  toiUy  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Postcard  will  do. 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS, Dept.  4524- B,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN.j 


CATALOG 

FREE 


JUNIATA  I  FfilMRN't  23  years  of  breeding  back  of  these  large  Leghorns.  They 
lumnin  ■.l.wmviiiw  are  bred  for  size,  type  an(j  egg  production.  Our  farm  is 
the  oldest,  largest  and  best  equipped  in  this  section.  Why  buy  just  common  Leg¬ 
horns  when  you  can  get  JUNIATA  Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  photos  of  our  farm — they  are  free.  Chicks  from  February  to  June 


OLDEST  pure-blooded  strain  in  State!  Our  chick, 
develop  early,  lay  at  4ys  months — are  heavy  cold 
weather  producers  —  and  don’t  get  broody!  Our  own  Breed  and  Eggs  — 
from  '‘high  record”  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  Accredited,  100%  freedom 
B.  W.  D.  —  No  Reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write 
y!  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels  For  Sale.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


1 

ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  free.  EVERY- 
BODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZI N E.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Best  Poultry  Paper  6  PssuesIO^I 

Helps  increase  Poultry  proms,  oenu  com  or 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  10c  for  6  months  afwVI 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour- 11 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  IUU 

B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 

from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery. 
New  Hampsliires,  Barred  Rocks  &  Leghorns  with  a 

Three  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Are  No  Higher. 
Write  RITCHEY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

WANTED  -  SUBSCRIPTION  MEN 

Experienced  subscription  men  are  making  money  with 
Poultry  Tribune.  America's  leading  poultry  paper. 
Hverv  farmer  is  a  prospect.  Special  Eastern  Edition. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE  -  MOUNT  MORRIS.  ILL. 

LEADING  POULTRY  PAPER  AFl 

Bead  Poultry  Tribune,  the  only  poultry  maga-  #  HE 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  New 
Hampsliires,  White  Leghorns.  White  Giants  and 
Heavy  Mixed.  Prices  and  circular  on  request. 

F.  C.  Romlg,  Veterinarian.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Eastern  edition,  25c  a  year,  5  years  for  $1.00.  ' 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  — CHICKS  —  EGGS 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  1S5A.  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 

Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  18th  week 
ended  February  3 : 

Pullets  entered  in  the  Storrs  egg-laying 
contest  are  at  the  top  of  their  form,  as 
evidenced  by  a  lay  last  week  of  77  per 
cent.  Total  for  all  pens  ran  to  5,392  for 
a  gain  of  six  eggs  over  the  previous 
week’s  production. 

There  were  two  changes  in  the  18th 
week  among  the  high  scoring  teams  to 
date.  E.  N.  Larrabee  of  New  Hampshire 
crawled  into  first  place  in  the  New’ 
Hampshire  class  and  is  now’  leading  by 
a  margin  of  two”  points.  R.  C.  Cobb  of 
Massachusetts  moved  up  into  second 
place  in  the  Barred  Rock  class,  and  like¬ 
wise  has  a  lead  of  two  points  over  the 
next  nearest  pen. 

J.  J.  Warren's  entry  of  Reds  from 
Massachusetts  led  the  list  last  w’eek  with 
a  tally  of  70  points.  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm's  entry  of  Barred  Rocks 
from  California,  were  right  on  the  heels 
of  the  winners  with  a  total  of  69  points. 
Tw’o  Connecticut  breeders,  namely  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Amidon  and  Homestead  Farm, 
also  J.  J.  Warren  of  Massachusetts,  all 
sponsoring  Reds,  tied  for  third  w’ith  68 
all.  Mount  Fair  Farm  of  Connecticut 
wras  next  in  line  with  an  entry  of  Reds 
that  came  up  w’ith  67  points.  Four  teams 
tied  for  fifth  for  the  week  at  66  all.  They 
include  Ebenwood  Farm's  entry  of 
Barred  Rocks  from  Massachusetts ;  twro 
teams  of  Leghorns  by  Win.  L.  Melirmann, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Oregon ;  and  Weber  Duck  Farm's  entry 
of  Reds  from  Massachusetts. 

For  the  first  four  months  Norman  W. 
Amidon  of  Connecticut  has  sponsored 
high  hen  of  the  contest,  a  R.  I.  Red  that 
has  laid  119  eggs  in  the  first  123  days 
and  claims  a  count  of  129  points.  J.  J. 
Warren,  Massachusetts,  ranked  second 
with  a  pullet  of  the  same  breed  that 
scored  125  points. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follow’s : 


New  Hampsliires —  Eggs  Points 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H .  994  1043 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H .  998  1041 

White  Rocks — 

Belcarihill,  Farms,  Mass .  938  896 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . SSI  84S 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry.  Brdg.  Fm,  Cal.  997  954 

R.  C.  Iobb.  Mass .  853  838 

Fuzzydele  Farms.  Pa .  875  836 

R.  I.  Reds— 

J.  J.  Warren.  Mass . 1045  1109 

Wene  Chick  Farms.  N.  J . 1094  1093 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn . 1052  1077 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 1023  1076 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1008  1048 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry.  Brdg.  Fm,  Cal.  1026  1048 

Kerr  Cihckeries,  N.  J .  939  939 


Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  921  934 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn .  .  880  891 

Gren-El-Lang  P.  Fm.  Conn..  953  8S9 

Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week . 5392  5678 

Total  to  date . 76.438  76,497 

Best  pen  for  wreek,  No.  43.  .  64  70 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 1045  1109 

Average  pen  total  to  date. . . .  764  765 


Up-State  N.  Y  .Egg  Contests 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  week  ending  Feb.  3 : 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Pltry  Ddg.  Fm,  Cal.  11110  1132 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  .  10S1  1087 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas .  996  1052 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1029  1040 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y.1039  1027 

Guy  A.  Leader.  Pa . 1041  1023 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.1035  1012 

Stroehlein  Bros.,  N.  J . 1023  1009 

Schw’egler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y.  .1017  975 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y .  999  972 

R.  I.  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter.  Mass . 10S0  1074 

Cobb's  RainboAV  Reds,  Mass..  1013  1048 

Douglatson  M.  Farm,  N.  Y. . .  1029  1043 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  982  102S 

New  Hampsliires — 

Nedlar  Farm,  N.  H .  982  1025 

McKune  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y..  .1011  983 

H.  S.  &  M.E.  Twitched,  N.  H.  954  944 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 1149  1182 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1069  1099 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 106S  1087 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y\1052  1058 
Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.1039  1049 
R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del.  1024  1032 

Edwin  Carey,  Ohio .  9S1  1024 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  993  1013 

E.  S.  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  Y. .  .  .  990  985 

Rich  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  953  974 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Townsley  Hatcheries,  Ohio. .  .1011  1015 

Dumka  Bros..  N.  Y .  926  9225 

Philip  S.  Davis.  N.  H .  940  870 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm.  Cal. 1108  1087 

The  Glen  Springs  Corp.,  N.  Yr.1042  1055 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace.  Ind .  950  891 

Arthur  J,  Day,  N.  Y . 90S  8S9 


HOUSE 


^itNi  1,670,932 

Stop  Baby  Chick  Losses 

Raise  90%  to  97%  of  Your  Chicks 

THE  DICKELMAN  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder  House 
grows  more  and  .better  chicks.  It  Stops  Losses. 
Lessens  Labor.  Fireproof,  Katproof.  Sanitary.  Per¬ 
fect  Ventilation.  More  Light.  No  Crowding.  No  Sweating 
Faster,  Sturdier  growth  — Raise  2-pound  Broilers  in 
8  weeks. 


Recommended  by  Users 


We  are  having  wonderful  luck  with  the  chicks  placed 
In  your  houses,  says  H.  M.  Tibbals.  Roselawu  Poultry 
Farm.(  Dayton,  Ohio.  ;  Best  Brooder  House  we  ever 
used,  says  George  Cox,  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raises 
20,000  chicks  annually.  Millions  of  chicks  raised  in 
Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses  every  year.  EASY 
and  QUICK  TO  ERECT.  Endorsed  by  prominent) 
poultrymen  everywhere. 

Writeforcatalogue.  New 
low  prices  and  terms. 

DICKELMAN 
IWFG,  CO. 

Box  150  Forest. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE, 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  15.  W. 
p.,  found  100*  free,  nwreactors  !  Money  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOIJL,  Brent- 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  H.  Q  | 


BIG  CHICKS  TESTED 


SELECTED 


10,000  WEEKLY 

Best  Breeds,  White  and  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas. 
\\  t.  Laiigsliang.  Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot.  Golden  Buff 
Minorca.  Speckled  Sussex.  Buff  Orps.  N.  H.  &  R.  I. 
Ueds.  Wt.,  Buff  &  Bar.  Rocks.  Any  Breed  $3-25, 
*10.50- 100.  Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.50-25. 
$4.50-50,  $8.50-100.  Bronze  turkeys  42c  ea..  New  Black 
oi risk  turks  50c  ea.  Send  NO  money.  Chicks  shipped 
C.O.D.  plus  post  age.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  19th  year. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Box  7.  Middlecreek,'  Pa. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS4 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pa.  Supervised  &  Officially  Blood-Tested. 

R.  O.  P.  Stock,  Cockerels  individually  pedigreed. 
Leghorns  are  8th  high  pen  at  Penna,  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  Write  now  for  low  prices  on  chicks  that 
develop  into  producers  of  large  eggs. 

Mlllbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Woodbury,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  .  *7  00 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns  ....!!!!!.'! .  800 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  !"!!!  8  00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks  Wli.  Wyandottes  s!oo 

.Heavy  Mixed  .  7  nn 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  pa. 

NIEMOND’S  CHICKS 

c,  English  type  100  500  1000 

S",  c-  FI1'  .0  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Far-  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 

cish^’r^n  T?°r  live  dolirer-r  Postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 

Niemond  s  Hatchery.  Bx.R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Large1  TMgHsl?  WhUe^^hon^'  0utetandi»* 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Rods . ta  inn 

Mixed  $6.50.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed  5*  P  'write 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAliStervilYerP^ 

°UR  LEGHORNS  LAY 

^  Greatest  Value.  7  Leading  Breeds.  Big 
yr*  Quality  chicks  that  live  to  make  you  big¬ 
ger  profits.  37  years’  breeding,  hatching 
experience.  FREE  Literature.  WRITE 

dODF'dUHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY. 
Box  24-B  -  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HOUSE  WORTH  S  quality  s.  c.  white 
cVTiVt*  Y>  1 ,  &  brown  leghorn 

CHICKS.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Blood-tested 
last  four  years.  Free  Feed  Offer.  24  years 
in  business.  Write  for  circular. 

H.  C  HOUSEWORTH  LEGHORN  FARMS 
B0X  _ ■ _ Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

L  layring  Leghorns 

Send  kok  ?1tc^e,d  FIuUet«>  Breeding  Males 

circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y 

FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  3  B.  Richfleld.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hens  mated  with  B.  O.  r.  males  Wo  huv  , m 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  mchfleV  p£ 

EG  HORNS,  NEW  H  AM  PSH  IRES  and  other  chicks 

"  t e  P.P*  Also  pullets.  Write  for  circular  15th  season' 

The  Spnngvillc  Hatchery,  Box  R/  Sprlngville.  N.  Yi 

CHICKS  pf Lt«hor“s> Rocks, Reds.  Tested, 

aLf ’By  Supervraed.  Circular,  Price  List! 

LONG  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Mlllarstown.  Pa. 

White  Leahom  ChiflfC  average.  Penna- 

_  _y_„L*:_V!,CKS  Contest.  New  Hampshire 


Reds.  G.  C.  RHOADES 


Raodsvlllo,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

i'f Ig  3P 


eiu0,Ji,cPKEY  POULTS,  BABY 
CHICKS  Illustrated  Catalog 

1°  raisa  ducks  for 
PROFIT,  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY, 

Box  34,  LaRue,  Ohio 


HE’S  DUCKLINGS  .^POUITS 


m 


Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  how  tofifl 
— .Yinake  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pekin 

and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers Lfcl 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  &  Chicks.  Write  BUm 
Today.  Hlle  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Carey,  0.  “  ™ 


MAMMOTH  WH.  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  for  immediate 
delivery.  Large  type,  excellent  stock,  $20  per  hundred, 
ostpaid.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  immediate  delivery, 
$17-100.  E.  E.  HARDING,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


Ducklings 


High  producing  runners  —  $7.50  for  50 
Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  New  fork 


TOULOUSE  Geese— $3  and  $4,  white  Muscovy  Ducks, 

*2.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK.  Mattituck,  Hew  York 


CHICKS — Rockj  &  New  Hampsliires.  wonderful  stock, 
hatches  weekly.  Smith’s  Rock  Farm,  Madison,  Conn. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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203.68 

Eggs  Flock  Average  At 
Nine  Mass.  State  Institutions 

Again,  for  the  6th  consecutive  year,  we  have  re¬ 
ceiver!  the  contract  to  supply  Institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  with  Chicks 

For  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1936,  the  average 
production  for  9  State  flocks,  raised  from  our 
•  'hicks,  was  203.68  eggs  per  bird.  Three  of  these 
flocks  made  averages  of  221  eggs. 

ADVANCED  R.  0.  P.  SIRES 
Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  Advanced  R.O.P.  Rec¬ 
ord  of  240  to  313  24-to-31-ozs.  to  the  dozen  eggs. 

FLOCK  100%  PULL0RUM  CLEAN 
In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  protect 
you  in  our  guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to 
you  100%  free  of  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Rock- Red  Cross 
Even  our  enlarged  capacity  will  hardly  bo  eaual  to 
the  demand  for  chicks  of  our  stock.  Immediate 
action  is  necessary  to  assure  early  Spring  delivery. 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  6.W. 


OSS 


*3Farm 


For  More  Eggs  Next  Fall  Get 
Better  Strain  This  Spring 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  strain  that  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  high  Red  record  at  Farming- 
dale  will  improve  your  flock  average. 

Our  1936  Record  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farming- 
dale)— First  High  Red  Pen  for  All  Time:  First 
High  Pullet,  All  Breeds:  2d  High  Red  Pullet. 

If  you  act  at  once,  you  can  still  get  Chicks 
from  this  Contest- Winning  Strain. 

Breeding  Cockerels — for  immediate  use. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Moss-Cross  ROCK-REDS. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List — today. 


fituu  vtuaiuo  uuu 

(MOSS  FARM 


BOX  R, 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


DAY  OLD-STARTED  CHICKS 


ASSACHUSITTJ 


Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  Reds  and  Rock- Reds.  ^ 

We  have  hatched  at  full  capa- 
city,  certain  that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  poultry  at  this 
very  moment,  and  a  lot  more 
this  Fall.  Our  first  lot  of 
broilers  averaged  3%  lbs.  at 
eleven  weeks  and  sold  at  a 


PROFIT 


Our  free  Catalog  tells  all 
about  our  breeding  program. 
Write  for  it. 

Started  pullets  can  be  supplied 
at  all  ages. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9.  HARVARD.  MASS. 


OAe 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I -Longevity 
o-Progeny 

Testing 

x- Breeding  on 

Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewTfampshires 

b°u,nd  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Sweepstakes  Winners 
At  "P.  I.  E."  New  York 

CHRISTIE’S  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Chicks  were  awarded  Sweepstakes 
Prize  over  all  breeds  at  the  November  Poul 
try  Industries  Exposition. 

35,000  Breeders  1 00%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test  —  NO  Reactors. 
Straight  New  Hampshire®  —  Chris-Cross  Hybrids. 
Most  everybody  wants  some  of  this  famous  stock, 
but  we  can  still  make  Spring  deliveries,  if  you  act 
at  once.  Raise  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  for 
greater  profits. 

Write  today  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Better  include  Deposit  of  2c  per  Chick  and  reserve 
shipping  date  immediately. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  h. 


Bred  for  Egg  Production 


Now  you  can  get  quick  growth, 
size  and  egg  production  with  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Alger  Reds  an 


Box 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Alger  Reds  are 
l  bred  to  pay  profits.  Over  4,000  breed¬ 
ers  on  our  farm.  Pedigree  Mating  un- 
1  der  trapnest.  All  Pullorum  Free,  10 
I  years  without  reactor.  For  BIG  FREE 
j  CATALOG.  Write- 

Sanford  Alger,  Jr.  - 


ALCER  FARM!*  BROCK 


riements  [ 


Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean 

REDS 


also  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and 
Ciem-Cross  Baby  Pullets 

Get  our  Catalogue— that’s  the  Maine  idea. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

i  R.  P.  D.  No.  16  Winterport,  Maine 


Bred  here  at  Hayes  Farm— 25  years— for  LARGE  EG 

and  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  I 
feathering  strain — 100%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIG 
NHW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED-CROSS  BROIL 
<  HICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today, 
the  place  to  buy  “NEW  HAMPSHIRES" — in  I 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Box  105,  DOVER,  N. 


rjliri/P  Pornwnter’s  R.  Islands 
^  El  I W IV3  Young’s  New  Hampshires 

o.  S.  WILLIAMS  -  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Can  I  put  artificial  glass  outside  of  a 
window  sash  without  removing  the  glass 
and  get  ultra-violet  rays?  Also  if  I  must 
remove  glass,  can  I  put  it  on  both  sides 
of  sash  for  better  insulation  and  still  get 
ultra-violet  rays?  J.  H.  I. 

Neither  glass  nor  the  glass  substitutes 
manufacture  ultra-violet  rays.  These 
rays  are  part  of  the  light  from  the  sun, 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from 
the  other  rays  which,  blended  together, 
form  ordinary  sunlight.  If  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  sun  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
glass  prism — they  used  to  hang  glass 
prisms  around  the  edge  of  a  lamp  shades 
to  break  up  the  light  and  get  the  pretty 
colored  rays — that  ray  may  be  thrown 
upon  a  screen  divided  into  its  component 
colors. 

However,  there  are  rays  of  light  that 
do  not’ show  on  the  spectrum.' Beyond  the 
violet  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum — “ul¬ 
tra”  means  beyond,  you  know — are  rays 
unseen  but  known  to  exist  because  of 
their  activity.  These  are  the  ultra-violet 
rays.  One  of  the  activities  of  these  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  is  to  promote  the  growth  and 
health  of  young  animals,  particularly  the 
growth  and  firmness  of  the  bones.  If 
these  rays  of  light  were  prevented  from 
reaching  a  young  animal,  we’ll  say  a 
chicken,  and  no  substitute  for  this  light, 
like  cod-liver  oil,  for  instance,  was  fed, 
the  chick’s  bones  would  not  be  strong  and 
it  would  suffer  from  “leg  weakness.”  Leg 
weakness  was  once  very  common  among 
brooder-raised  chicks  kept  behind  win¬ 
dows  glass.  It  is  seldom  seen  now,  since 
poultry-raisers  have  learned  better  than 
to  keep  chicks  for  long  periods  behind 
glass  windows,  unless  the  oil  from  cod 
or  other  fish  is  added  to  the  ration  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ultra-violet  rays  which 
window  glass  screens  out  from  sunlight 
passing  through  it. 

These  fish  liver  oils  promote  bone 
growth,  while  the  screening  effect  of  win¬ 
dow  glass  hinders  it.  It  is  because  ordi¬ 
nary  glass  has  this  power  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
light — though  not  interfering  with  the 
light  otherwise — that  substitutes  for  it  in 
window  openings  have  been  found.  You 
can  see,  therefore,  that,  if  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  yours  compels  the  light  from  the 
sun  to  pass  through  glass,  you  are  going 
to  lose  the  value  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
It  wouldn’t  matter  what  else  you  did  in 
addition. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  but  not 
a  practicable  method  of  overcoming  the 
unfortunate  effect  upon  sun  light  of  or¬ 
dinary  glass  because  of  its  cost.  Glass 
made  from  quartz  does  not  hinder  the 
passage  of  the  rays  in  question  and  is 
used  for  scientific  work  where  such  glass 
is  needed.  It  would  cost  too  much  for 
windows,  however. 

Another  substitute,  once  generally  used 
in  lighting,  is  the  carbon  pencil  electric 
light,  such  lights  as  were  once  used  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  street  lighting.  This 
light  contains  the  rays  sought  hut  more 
effective  ways  of  street  and  building  light¬ 
ing  have  dispossessed  the  old-time  hang¬ 
ing  street  light.  You  can,  of  course,  use 
two  sheets  of  a  glass  substitute  that  does 
not  interfere  seriously  with  the  passage 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  separated  by  an 
air  space  for  insulation,  but  I  question 
whether  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
go  to  the  doubled  cost.  M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  Ventilation 

I  find  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  for  henhouse  ventilation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  henhouse  sets,  is  to 
take  a  hand  saw  and  saw  off  from  two  to 
five  inches  (according  to  width)  all  along 
the  length  of  the  building,  right  up  close 
to  the  roof.  Then  you  will  have  less 
trouble  wondering  if  this  or  that  window 
should  be  open  or  shut. 

Thus  inside  of  henhouse  is  the  same 
temperature  as  outside  whether  windows 
are  open  or  shut,  and  without  draft.  I 
have  no  more  trouble  with  cold,  damp,  or 
frosty  temperature  inside  of  the  hen¬ 
house.  The  fresh  air  is  always  entering 
the  ventilator  and  lowering  to  the  floor, 
moving  back  of  henhouse  and  rising  to 
roof  to  push  out  stale  air  through  venti¬ 
lator. 

If  necessary  screen  over  ventilator  to 
keep  out  birds,  rats,  etc.  I  have  used 
this  sort  of  ventilation  for  about  five 
years  without  any  trouble.  A.  H.  H. 

Connecticut. 


CHICKSPULUTS 

o  "d  AND  started  m 
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SEXED 


LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 


CAPACITY  OVER  1,500,000  EGGS  AT  A  SINGLE  SET¬ 
TING.  Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant  in  the 
East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  chick  production  for  1937. 
More  Official  Record  Sires  mated  to  HEN  breeders  will 
be  used — the  choicest  200  to  300  official  24  ounce  per  dozen 


represent  16  years  concentration  of  the  best  breeding  from 
the  premier  official  contest  bloodlines,  chosen  from  E.  H. 
Wene’s  study  as  Laying  Contest  Manager  of  over  100  lead¬ 
ing  American  strains  in  10  different  breeds.  Over  160,000 
selected  breeders  BLOODTESTED  under  Official  State 


PROOF! 

Wene  1936  Storrs, 
Conn.,  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  pen  averaged 
261.4  eggs,  all  aver¬ 
aging  over  25  oz.  per 
doz.  Such  layers  make 
the  extra  profits 
Wene  Chicks  are 
known  for. 


eggs  or  better  bloodlines.  Wene  Super  1937  matings  will  Testing  Agencies  or  under  Wene  Farms*  supervision. 

THE  EASTS  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF 


a5>«San'CS 


WENE  has  East’s  LARGEST  OUTPUT 
of  Official  State  Certified  2-to-6-year-old 
HEN  BREEDER  LEGHORN  chicks,  all 
headed  by  200  to  300  R.O.P.  OFFICIAL 
24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better  R.O.P. 
Males.  This  concentration  of  high- 
record  LARGE  EGG  breeding  at  EX- 
'  CEPTI ON  ALLY 
LOW  PRICES. 


WENE  WYAN-ROCKS 

WENE  WYAN-ROCK  is  copyrighted 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt.  Extra  heavy,  white 
plumage,  deep  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs. 
Make  market  weight  10  to  15  days  ear¬ 
lier.  WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS  for 
extra  heavy  soft  roasters.  WENEcross 
RED-ROCKS,  sex-linked  —  pullets  or 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

We  control  over  35,000  breeders  of 
New  England  bloodlines — the  strains 
which  have  dominated  the  egg  laying 
contests.  Over  10,000  officially  blood- 
tested  by  State  Inspectors.  Also  lead¬ 
ing  strains  of  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED 
ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE 
or  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES. 

BROILER  PLANTS 


males. 

THE  RELIANCE  OF  LEADING  EGG  FARMERS, 

Flock  ayerages  of  200  eggs  and  over,  steady  production  of  24  to  30  ounce  per  dozen  eggs,  higher 
premium  receipts  from  sale  of  Wene  eggs  and  table  fowl  at  leading  Eastern  poultry  au  ’  ins  are 
reported  by  WENE  customers  who  make  their  living  entirely  or  partly  from  poultry,  and  CHOOSE 
WENE  CHICKS  exclusively.  Our  catalog  is  filled  with  their  letters.  Read  this  FREE  CATALOG 
before  ordering  chicks  anywhere.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Write  today.  Postcard  will  do. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  3000-B  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


2: 


|  LIVELY,  LIVELY  EVERY  DAY 
xt-'q  we  K m  CHICKS  ARE  BRED  TO  LAY 

mmmmm  i 

WE  Live.  WE  THRIVE,  WE  GROW  FOR  YOU 
'ww  -AND  WE'LL  HELP  YOUR  PROFITS  TOO  !  e 

WEg-'V? 


KERR  CHICKS  are  so  lively  they  just  can’t  help  shouting 
about  it.  And  you  will  shout  about  them  after  they  get 
to  the  laying  stage.  You  are  sure  of  quality  when  you 
buy  Kerr  Chicks.  Every  one  is  from  blood-tested  stock. 
Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure  faithful  performance 
of  every  promise.  100  per  cent  live  delivery.  Write  for 
latest  FREE  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden; 

N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Spring- 
field,  Lowell;  Conn. —  Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyviile. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISED 

EVERY  egg  batched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  hoe 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BTVD  by 
the  Tube  Agglutination  Test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
That’s  why  our  CHICK  sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  |„ 

White  Leghorns  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” . $9.25 

Special  White  Leghorns  from  Selected  Breeders .  10.25 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type” .  9.75 

White  Wyandottes — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better” .  9.75 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  “Penna  Supervised” . 10.00 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns” .  8.00 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate” . 12.75 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate” .  8.75 

Send  lo  per  Chick,  Balance  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  %c  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

FARMS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

‘Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


100 

1000 

$9.25 

$90.00 

10.25 

100.00 

.  9.75 

95.00 

9.75 

95.00 

.10.00 

100.00 

.  8.00 

80.00 

,12.75 

127.50 

.  8.75 

87.50 

PENNSYLVANIA 


INC. 


5end  flow- Handsome 

CRLEIIDflR  CRTHLOG 


Order  Early  and 

WOLF  "Farmers 


Get  FREE  FEED  with 

'  Friend"  CHICKS 

Send  today  for  facts  on  how  you  can  make  more  money  the  year  around  with  Wolf 
Farmers  Friend”  Chicks.  Read  about  our  1 1  money-making  breeds  . .  .  read  how  our 
flocks  are  A. P.  A.  Inspected  and  Registered,  Bloodtested  and  again  improved  with  R.O.P. 
Registered  Purine-Fed  breeding  stock  from  nationally-known  breeders  .  .  .  AND  GET  OUR  LOW  PRICES! 

5  ,  n.ow  fEr  .  b,S»  handsome  Chick  Book  and  Calendar  showing  our  own  birds  in  ac- 
GREATER  UVAB1UTY .  tual  color.  Order  3  weeks  early  and  get  first  two  weeks  feed  Free.  Send  Postcard  Today  * 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


)\  MAPLE  LAWN 

IKS 

<\\o^ 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND 

EGG  PRODUCTION 

■  HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THUR.  —  100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid. 

■  S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

■  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods.  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh  .Wyandottes,  Bl.  Minorcas . 

100 

. $7.50 

.  8.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cross  .  9.00 

Buff  Minorcas  .  9.00 

White  Giants,  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Pa. 


LIVE  -  PAY 
CH  ICKS 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE.  100  500  1900 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 8.00  40.00  80.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  Breed. . . .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  from  this  Ad  or  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  rushed  to  you  on  request.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  lave  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ftp., . ---■  N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  - — - 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75  00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75  00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS..,.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  -t-  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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I  have  today  received  check  for  $7.50, 
signed  by  Win.  Moskowitz,  for  the  ca¬ 
naries.  This  was  about  three-fourths  of 
what  it  should  be  but  half  a  loaf  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  none.  I  am  sending  envelope  as 
it  may  help  you  in  helping  others. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  L. 

We  want  to  give  credit  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  claim  and  are  glad  our 
friend  received  at  least  a  part  of  her 
money.  The  check  was  sent  from  24 
Stone  Street,  which  is  the  address  the 
Kraft  Bird  Company  is  now  using  in  its 
advertising,  although  we  are  advised  that 
he  has  moved  from  that  address.  They 
are  using  a  “buy-back”  plan,  of  which  we 
could  not  approve  any  more  than  we  do 
of  their  methods  of  delay  in  settlement 
and  shifting  from  one  place  to  another. 
Mr.  Moskowitz  is  registered  as  the  owner 
of  Kraft  Bird  Company  and  the  Atlas 
Bird  Company. 

What  is  likened  to  the  old  “Ponzi” 
scheme  developed  in  the  apprehension  of 
Lyman  Hess  and  Sydney  Howitt  of  the 
securities  firm  of  Lyman  Hess  Co.,  of  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  They  were  ar¬ 
raigned  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and 
using  the  mails  to  sell  securities  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
They  were  arrested  in  Los  Angeles,  hav¬ 
ing  fled  from  the  commission’s  investiga¬ 
tors.  They  were  held  in  bail.  It  is 
charged  that  these  two  men  and  others, 
victimized  more  than  100  persons  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Orange  and 
Dutchess  counties,  N.  Y.,  through  the 
sale  of  fractional  interests  in  oil  royal¬ 
ties.  These  interests,  it  is  alleged,  were 
sold  over  and  over  again  and  others  sold 
which  they  never  jiossessed.  It  developed 
that  of  those  victims  interviewed  only 
one  was  under  70  years  of  age  and  that 
one  was  69.  A  photostatic  copy  of  an 
oil  royalty  deed  was  given  in  exchange 
for  the  cash  and  in  the  20  months  of  op¬ 
eration  it  is  said  more  than  $250,000  was 
collected.  The  victims  were  promised 
life  incomes  of  from  $8  to  $100  per  month 
and  for  several  months  these  amounts 
were  paid  out  of  investments  of  other 
victims.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  be 
wanted  in  other  sections  on  fraud 
charges. 

The  Civil  Employes’  Training,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  its  officers  have  been 
served  with  a  complaint  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  alleges  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  correspondence  courses 
of  instruction  to  prepare  students  for  ex¬ 
amination  for  positions  under  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service.  The  company  is  said  to 
falsely  represent  through  salesmen  that 
it  is  an  agency  of  the  government  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  that  its  salesmen  are  in  the  employ 
of  the  government ;  that  a  person  must 
take  its  course  of  study  in  order  to  obtain 
a  government  position ;  that  a  student 
will  receive  a  government  appointment  as 
soon  as  the  course  is  completed,  or  within 
a  reasonably  short  time  thereafter,  and 
that  Civil  Service  examinations  will  be 
held  at  definite  times  stated  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  desired.  Other  allegedly  false  rep¬ 
resentations  were  claimed  to  be  made  in 
reference  to  money  paid  by  the  student 
being  a  bond  required  by  the  government 
to  be  refunded  if  position  is  not  obtained, 
and  that  payments  for  the  course  will  be 
deducted  from  pay  earned  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  employe.  The  refund  agreement,  it 
is  charged,  implies  that  a  government 
position  is  assured  or  the  money  paid  in 
will  be  refunded.  This  agreement  is  prac¬ 
tically  meaningless  and  inoperative  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  cases.  The  in¬ 
structors  are  said  to  be  merely  clerks  who 
check  the  students’  test  sheets  by  master 
sheets  previously  prepared.  The  school 
and  its  officers  are  given  20  days  to  file 
answer  to  these  allegations. 

A  short  while  ago,  my  husband  hired 
a  moving  van  to  move  our  furniture  from 
Long  Island  to  New  Hampshire.  The 
company  was  the  Union  Van  Line,  Inc., 
and  the  price  $125.  We  paid  $20  on  ac¬ 
count  and  my  husband  paid  the  balance 
in  New  York  City  the  day  our  belongings 
arrived  in  New  Hampshire.  The  truck¬ 
man  refused  to  drive  the  van  up  the  hill 
approaching  our  home  and  left  everything 
in  a  neighbor’s  barn.  We  had  to  pay  $5 
for  the  use  of  a  truck  to  bring  it  to  our 

house.  .  ,  , 

The  company  first  promised  to  make  an 
adjustment  but  lately  I  can  get  no  word 
from  them.  E*  °- 

New  Hampshire. 

Union  Van  Line,  Inc.,  now  states  that 
the  furniture  occupied  350  more  cubic 
feet  than  was  charged  for,  at  an  addition 
of  $25.  They  therefore  offer  to  recognize 
our  subscriber’s  $5  claim  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  settle  for  $20  net. 

In  other  words,  this  company  is  will¬ 
ing  to  take  $20  as  a  penalty  for  making 
a  poor  guess  at  the  price  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  We  advise  our  subscriber  not  to 
donate  to  this  charity, 


My  wife  and  I  took  out  certificates  for 
$1,000  each  with  the  United  Benefit  As¬ 
sociation,  Shreveport,  La.,  and_  we  also 
had  another  on  her  father  for  $500.  They 
always  complained  they  did  not  receive 
the  payments  and  that  they  would  cancel 
our  certificates  if  we  did  not  send  them. 
We  had  the  money  orders  traced  and  the 
report  was  that  they  had  been  paid  to  the 
association.  They  admitted  receiving  the 
money  and  things  went  all  right  for  a 
while.  My  wife's  father  died  and  we  re¬ 
ported  it  but  though  we  wrote  many 
times  it  was  over  two  months  before  she 
got  any  word  and  then  they  said  so  many 
claims  had  been  made  they  could  not  pay 
for  90  days.  Not  hearing  she  wrote  again 
and  they  promised  to  settle  soon.  Later 
they  sent  a  check  for  $50  and  said  it  was 
our  “proportionate  share  of  the  net  mor¬ 
tuary  fund.”  This  is  all  we  could  get 
for  the  $500  payment.  Another  member 
of  our  family  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  Can  they  be  made  to  pay? 

Ohio.  E.  T. 

The  association  makes  no  reply  to  in¬ 
quiries  but  we  are  advised  by  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  authorities  that  they  have  not  com¬ 
plied  with  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State 
and  have  no  authority  to  do  an  insurance 
business  in  the  State.  They  have  no 
record  of  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  business  is  conducted  wholly  by 
mail  and  is  not  an  insurance  proposition 
but  a  benefit  association  and  from  the 
fact  that  in  their  certificate  they  retain 
the  right  to  prorate  payments  for  various 
reasons,  they  have  covered  themselves  and 
no  further  payment  can  be  secured. 


Three  or  four  years  ago  last  Fall,  the 
New  Hampshire  agent  of  the  Geneva 
Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  solicited  my 
order  for  raspberry  plants.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  1,000  plants  but  as  there  was  a 
possibility  I  could  not  take  all  these 
plants  when  the  time  for  delivery  came, 
I  tried  to  put  off  the  order  until  Spring 
The  agent  said  he  would  not  be  around 
in  the  Spring  and  would  rather  I  signed 
for  them,  stating  that  “the  company  is 
very  reliable  and  very  kind :  all  you  have 
to  do  if  you  find  it  impossible  to  accept 
the  plants  is  to  write  them  two  months 
or  so  ahead  of  time  and  tell  them  you 
cannot  take  the  plants,  it  will  be  all 
right  later ;  when  you  can  take  them,  let 
me  or  them  know.”  So  I  signed  the  con¬ 
tract  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
gone  that  I  noticed  he  had  written  in 
100  plants  instead  of  1,000. 

Before  Spring  came  I  wrote  them  two 
months  ahead  and  asked  them  not  to 
ship.  The  reply  was  that  I  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  them  and  would  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  them.  They  shipped  the  100  plants 
and,  on  an  attorney's  advice,  I  did  not 
accept  them. 

Three  years  later,  they  started  suit, 
and  attached  my  farm.  I  wrote  the  com¬ 
pany  and  their  lawyer  also  that  I  would 
now  take  the  900  plants  still  due  me  and 
was  willing  to  lose  the  first  100.  I  never 
heard  from  them.  The  case  was  tried  and 
even  though  I  had  a  witness  who  heard 
my  conversation  with  the  agent,  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  against  me  for  $16.80, 
plus  $7.60  court  costs ;  total  $24.40. 

Now  I  am  out  $25  and  haven't  any 
plants.  Can  you  help  me?  H.  M.  N. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  Geneva  Nursery  Company  refuses 
to  make  any  adjustment.  They  say  that 
it  was  our  subscinber's  own  fault  that 
she  had  to  pay  $25  and  received  nothing 
for  it. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  relying  on 
agent’s  statements  which  were  not  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  original  contract.  If  our 
subscriber  had  insisted  that  the  agent  put 
down  all  he  told  her  in  writing,  the  argu¬ 
ment  might  never  have  arisen.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  buyers  never  think  of  that, 
so  agents  know  they  have  a  loophole.  Un¬ 
til  there  is  some  State  regulation  or  pro¬ 
tection  in  this  type  of  transaction,  buyers 
should  confine  their  purchases  to  reliable 
and  responsible  houses,  must  read  their 
contracts  word  for  word  and  disregard  all 
the  sales’  talks  and  promises  of  agents. 


Curtis  Yeager  and  H.  N.  Baxter  have 
been  sentenced  to  five  years  each  in  the 
penitentiary  and  Matthew  Wilkinson  was 
given  a  four-year  term.  These  three  men 
are  said  to  be  members  of  a  gang  that 
have  operated  widely  for  some  time  past. 
The  charge  on  which  Y'eager  and  Baxter 
were  convicted  was  that  of  performing  a 
fake  operation  on  a  woman’s  eyes  and  col¬ 
lecting  some  $700  from  her.  One  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  a  specialist  from  John 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  collected  $125  for 
an  operation  which  amount  would  be  re¬ 
turned  if  the  operation  were  unsuccessful. 
Later  Wilkinson  appeared  at  her  home 
and  finding  her  eyes  had  not  benefited, 
offered  to  sell  a  marvelous  belt  worth 
$1,500  which  he  said  would  surely  cor¬ 
rect  the  trouble.  He  collected  $500  and 
left.  He  claimed  the  $500  was  only  the 
first  installment.  He  did  not  return  to 
collect  the  balance.  We  have  had  previ¬ 
ous  reports  of  the  work  of  this  gang  and 
go  on  record  again  to  say  the  eye  is  too 
delicate  an  organ  to  be  treated  by  men 
of  this  type. 


0  Without  a  doubt,  the  Silver  King  is  the  easiest 
operating  tractor  ever  built — it  doesn't  tire  you  out 
— it  drives  like  an  automobile  in  all  classes  of 
work.  Handles  two  full  size  plows  and  other  tools 
with  ease  and  economy.  Four  speed  transmission. 
Speeds  2*4  to  25  m.  p.  h.  For  real  power,  flexibility 
and  service  you  can't  beat  the  1937  Silver  King 
Tractor.  Send  for  catalog  today.  «  «  « 

THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  COMPANY 

BOX  376  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


POST 
FOR 

FREE 


THIS  IS  THE 

TIME 

to  buy! 

NOW  is  the  time  to 
buy  your  UNADILLA 
Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone  up. 
Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Get  your 
silo  at  the  old  price  while 
you  can  with  our  early  order 
discount. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want — famous  for  conven¬ 
ience,  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  for  catalog, 
prices  —  special  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


FRONT*'! 
LADDER..,. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


•  Although  cost  of  steel 
is  rising  steadily  we  are 
making  special  low  prices, 
guaranteed  against  advan¬ 
ces  to  early  buyers  of .  .  . 
ROSS  METAL  SILOS.  For  25 
years  the  world’s  best  silo, 
rust  resisting,  copper  con¬ 
tent  steel;  non-porous  and 
storm  proof.  Protect  en¬ 
tire  crop  against  spoilage. 
Write  today  for  early  buy¬ 
ers’  money  saving  offer. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

1  I  3  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


economy 

ASILos 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


I’LL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
IN  EXTRA  CREAM 

American  Separator  owners  say; 

“My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It’s  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn.” 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 
WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today!  REMEMBER  ...  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  on  all  “12-A”&  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 
Dept.  1-R,  Bainbridge.N. Y. 


FLOODED 

witli  repuests  for  protection  at  present 
"low  tide”  prices!  Scores  of  wise 
farmers,  marooned  by  rising  tide  of 
raw  material  prices,  have  contacted 
us  for  safety  and  Big  Early  Order 
Discounts.  There’s  still  time!  Write 
today. 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  ccmeRtTi  stavi 


Grriige  Silo  C? 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t  j 
experiment  and  prolong  his  J 
suffering.  S AV OSS,  the  fa-  I 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse) ,  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  curb  — ankle,  stifle,  shoulder 
and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  working.  At  drug¬ 
gist:  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Sympton  and  Guidance 
Book  25ff,  but  FREE,  with  copy  of  Guarantee  to 
any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — or  cow.  Write 
today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

121  Montgomery  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Enclosed/- 
Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels,  —— — — 
for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  The 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
.watch  it  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Doll  very. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

C  2«8S  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


9HINMAN  MILKER 

jjj^  &ia*£a.  on.  iAe.  Cbw± 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  19 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100.000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida.  New  York 


Heavier,  tougher  pure  zinc  galvaniz¬ 
ing.  Stronger,  tougher  Copper-Bear¬ 
ing  Steel.  Same  low  Factory  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


ONE-MAN  -SAWMILL  MODEL$49 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 
Makes  lumber,  shin*  _  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

gles,  lath, ties, crates,  feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 

boxes,  cases,  dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 

all  forms  feed  runs  on  low  power — manyowu- 

lum*  ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

her  Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com* 

mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 

SWy<  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

829-H  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving's 

S4-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes:  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


DRY-HAND  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $40,  room,  board;  references,  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Orchardist,  farmer,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  with  apples,  capable  taking  charge;  cot¬ 
tage,  privileges,  references.  ADVERTISER  3118, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  for  general  housework,  only 
two  in  family.  WM.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Ar- 
monk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  working  foreman  on 
large  farm;  must  be  a  live  wire,  middle-aged, 
a  man  who  can  handle  help  to  advantage  and 
get  results;  sober  and  reliable  man  with  un¬ 
questionable  references  from  past  and  present 
employer.  ADVERTISER  3160,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  to  help  select  farm 
and  to  run  same  on  share  basis;  state  quali¬ 
fications,  age  and  family.  ADVERTISER  3174, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED,  yearly  farm-hand, 
clean,  strong,  willing;  state  age,  weight,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages.  L.  F.  TORSLEFF,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  to  take 
care  of  400-acre  farm  in  Westchester  County 
on  50-50  basis.  Inquire  R.  BROTHERS,  245 
Riverdale  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  farmer-wife;  honest, 
sober;  wife  good  cook;  year-round  job.  BOX 
75,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single,  reliable,  sober,  honest,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  good  milker,  teamster;  $25  Sum¬ 
mer,  $20  Winter;  year  around  job  to  right  man; 
good  home.  ARCHIE  DEAN,  Neversink,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  saves  his 
money  that  is  interested  in  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows;  for  general  farming;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  3194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  milkers  in  Grade  A  barn.  M. 

FRIEDRICHS,  867  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Irvington, 
N.  J.  Phone  Essex  3-9192. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENER,  temperate,  active 
for  season  April  1-November  1;  institution  in 
Massachusetts;  experienced,  care,  operating 
Bolen’s  walking  garden  tractor;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  reference,  monthly  wages;  board, 
lodging,  laundry  included;  Protestant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  GIVE  USE  of  house,  wood,  garden,  on 
farm  near  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  exchange  for  some 
work;  no  electricity.  ADVERTISER  3197,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  REARING  chicks,  knowing  the 
business;  only  experienced  need  apply;  $25  to 
start.  BOX  147,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single,  sober,  middle-aged  man, 
small  poultry  farm,  few  cows,  drive  car;  good 
home  board;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3200, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED  at  once  with  switchboard 
experience  to  help  in  a  small  telephone  ex¬ 
change,  also  to  assist  with  housework :  two 
adults,  good  home  and  wages;  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  send  description.  ADVERTISER  3202, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  or  youth,  for  light  work  on 
dairy  farm;  good  home  and  board;  wages  $15 
per  month;  increase  later  to  willing  worker. 
BAYPORT  DAIRY,  Bayport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  elderly,  experienced  sober 
man,  handy  with  tools;  small  farm,  chickens, 
gardening;  20  miles  from  Philadelphia;  year- 
round  position;  wages  $20  month.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEST,  WILLING  liouseworker,  young,  expe¬ 
rience  unnecessary,  dependable,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity,  modern  Jersey  home;  permanent;  ref¬ 
erences;  $15-$20.  ADVERTISER  3200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  to  handle  60  acres  on 
share  basis;  all  outbuildings  and  farm  in  best 
condition;  six-room  house  with  bath  and  steam. 
BOX  209,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  WITH  no  incumbrances,  wanted  on 
small  estate  in  Connecticut;  wife  must  be  good 
cook,  and  do  the  general  housework,  no  heavy 
washing;  husband  as  general  handy-man,  gar¬ 
dener,  care  of  chickens,  operating  tractors  and 
automobiles;  no  milking;  all  conveniences,  two 
rooms,  private  bath;  state  experiences,  compen¬ 
sation  expected,  when  free.  ADVERTISER 
3210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  couple  on  fruit  and  dairy 
farm:  good  home;  two  adults;  full  particulars 
first  letter.  BOX  512,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


WANTED  FOR  DAIRY  farm,  reliable  single 
farm-hand;  state  wages  and  references.  FRED 
Samendinger,  Hilltop  Farm,  Elkton,  Md. 


WANTED — Sober  farm-hand,  50  acres,  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  help  with  12  cows;  state  wages. 
CLARENCE  I).  SMITH,  Res.  Sea  Girt  Ave.,  Sea 
Girt,  Mail,  Rt.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Ambitious  young  man  (single)  of 
American  nationality  to  share  country  home 
with  bachelor  living  in  Pennsylvania;  state  age, 
education,  religion  in  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  FARM-HAND  of  good  character  on  small 
dairy  farm;  milk,  general  work,  drive  good 
horses;  no  objection  to  man  of  60  years;  mod¬ 
erate  wages  and  real  home  in  Christian  family 
to  right  party.  L.  N.  WARNER,  Three  Mile 
Bay,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work,  able 
to  use  team  and  tractor,  year  round  work; 
dry-hand  milker;  German-American  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  OLDER  man,  general  farm,  4  cows, 
wages  $20.  ADVERTISER  3227,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  modern  farmhouse;  good 
home  for  the  right  person;  state  age,  reference, 
wages  expected;  send  photo.  ADVERTISER 
3224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  single,  all-round  farm-hand, 
age  25-40,  good  dry-hand  milker  on  60-acre 
farm  North  Jersey;  clean,  reliable,  no  bad 
habits;  good  board,  laundry,  all-year-round  posi¬ 
tion;  state  experience,  wages,  reference;  latest 
photo.  ADVERTISER  3225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— On  small,  unimproved  farm,  steady, 
clean,  active,  middle-aged  couple;  man  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  well;  wife,  housework,  cook;  3 
in  family,  room,  board.  $40  month;  only  respec¬ 
table  couple  with  home  references  need  apply. 
Write  PINE  ORCHARD  FARM,  R.  F.  I>.,  Ilig- 
ganum.  Conn. 


SALARY,  OR  OVER  half  profits,  to  acceptable 
family,  small  acreage,  including  10  black 
muck,  modern  equipment;  house.  P.  BABCOCK, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 


GIRL  FOR  GENERAL  housework;  must  like 
children;  own  room,  good  home,  good  wages. 
MRS.  FRANCIS  CHILSON,  Post  Road,  Sears- 
dalc,  N,  Y, _ 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SUCCESSFUL  record,  desires 
position,  manager  superintendent;  expert  in¬ 
cubation,  brooding,  egg  production,  broilers, 
roasters,  sanitation,  disease  control;  married,  no 
children;  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3057, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APRIL  1,  ON  GENTLEMAN’S  farm  near  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.,  a  thoroughly  experienced  general 
farmer  of  better  type;  unencumbered,  honest, 
clean,  healthy,  capable  taking  charge:  perma¬ 
nent;  wages  fifty  dollars  month,  good  room, 
board;  exceptional  opportunity  for  right  party; 
in  replying  give  full  particulars,  ability,  ref¬ 
erences,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3229,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 
of  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  more,  licensed  in 
own  State;  $54  to  $66  a  month  and  full  mainte¬ 
nance:  8-hour  duty.  CREEDMOOR  STATE 

HOSPITAL,  Queens  Village.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  for  Guernsey  herd  of  80 
head;  must  be  experienced  in  feeding,  calf- 
raising,  A.  R.  work  and  producing  Grade  A 
milk;  usual  furnishings  with  fine  living  condi¬ 
tions;  give  full  information  with  references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3234,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm  near  New 
York  City;  no  milking,  but  must  be  good 
teamster;  fifty  dollars  per  month  with  wood, 
fruit  and  vegetables:  could  use  several  children 
in  Summer.  ADVERTISER  3235,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  middle-aged,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  on  small  farm;  no  children; 
live  in  with  owner.  LOREN  LEROY,  R.  1, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FARM  OWNER  wants  experienced,  reliable  man 
to  partly  stock  and  work  well-equipped  25- 
cow  dairy  near  milk  plant  in  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania;  to  right  man  will  make  most  lib¬ 
eral  proposition.  M.  E.  McKAY,  2224  Sassafrass 
St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl.  25-30,  single,  good  health,  good 
appearance,  for  general  work  in  family  of 
three  adults.  ADVERTISER  3240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
no  dairy,  good  wages,  privileges.  Central  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  3243,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  as  maid,  cooking,  housework, 
private  small  family;  some  laundry;  steady 
place;  wages  $30;  particulars.  BOX  217,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work, 
good  milker  and  teamster;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM  workers,  experienced  team¬ 
sters,  tractor,  livestock;  clean,  sober,  indus¬ 
trious;  $40  month,  room,  board,  laundry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  IIOUSEWORKER,  suburban  New 
York  home;  own  room,  day  off;  light  laundry, 
transportation  paid;  two  children;  $30.  ALLEN, 
44  Highview  Ave.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Holstein  herdsman,  single  or  married, 
Protestant,  one  willing  to  milk  test  cows  three 
times  daily;  good  home  and  living  conditions  for 
the  right  party;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  good 
cook;  modern  home  3  miles  from  Suffern;  4 
adults;  state  experience,  salary,  nationality, 
etc.  P.  O.  BOX  5,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand.  Central  New 
Jersey;  must  milk;  permanent:  state  wages 
and  particulars,  at  once.  ADVERTISER  3254, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  with  farming  ex¬ 
perience  as  caretaker  of  Summer  place;  chores 
light;  cooking  in  Summer.  ADVERTISER  3256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  GIRL  to  assist  with  housework  and 
children:  good  home;  $4  weekly.  EMMA 
LANE,  Willow,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  and 
cooking;  state  age  and  wages.  STATION  3, 
Branford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  for  medium-size 
poultry  farm,  two  in  family;  good  modern 
home;  state  qualifications  and  wages.  L. 
MAZER,  Sicklerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  general  farm  work,  no 
children,  all  modern  conveniences;  moderate 
salary  and  privileges;  give  all  particulars,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  UNENCUMBERED,  experienced  farm¬ 
er  and  housekeeper,  healthy,  dependable,  ca¬ 
pable  handling  general  farm,  modern  home  for 
business  couple  year  round;  $55.  NORTON, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  farm,  cows, 
chickens,  chores,  generally  useful;  character 
reference,  experience,  age  in  first  letter;  $25; 
no  cigarettes.  ADVERTISER  3260,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  YEAR-AROUND  position,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  couple,  no  children ;  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farming,  handy  with  tools;  woman, 
cooking  and  housework:  state  references  and 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3264,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BY  MARCH  FIRST,  first-class  incubator  man, 
capable  hatching  chicks,  turkeys,  guineas, 
pheasants,  ducks,  geese;  no  amateurs  need  ap¬ 
ply;  address  replies  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Box  278,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  WOMAN  under  forty-five  for  house¬ 
work  in  small  adult  family  in  country  home 
with  every  modern  convenience;  wages  $25. 
BOX  12,  Milford,  Pa. 


IIOUSEWORKER,  WHITE,  light  laundry,  cook¬ 
ing  experience  not  necessary:  good  home;  $35; 
apply  by  phone  or  letter  stating  references. 
MRS.  GEILICH,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK;  young  girl,  white, 
$39  a  month,  room  and  board;  plain  cooking: 
reference.  MRS.  EHRING,  318  E.  242d  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  — -  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1.  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1.100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men.  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  C.  L.  Goodling,  Dean,  Farm  School, 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  grains,  sheep,  cat¬ 
tle,  vegetables,  poultryman.  caretaker  estate, 
wants  position;  salary  with  commission  or 
share;  anywhere;  references;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  with  offer  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3190, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  ESTATE  manager,  experienced,  in¬ 
telligent,  reliable;  Connecticut:  family  man; 
comfortable  dwelling  desired:  two  neat  girls 
employable.  ADVERTISER  3191,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  barn  foreman  or  herds¬ 
man;  experienced  in  the  feeding  and  handling 
of  cattle:  good  dry-hand  milker;  can  furnish 
best  of  references:  married  and  have  one  child 
high  school  age.  ADVERTISER  3192,  care  Rural 
New-Y  orker. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATE,  experienced  in 
handling  poultry  of  all  ages  desires  steady 
position  with  reputable  employers:  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  DAVID  DeLANCY,  R.  3,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 


2  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  Christians,  ages  21  and  25,  1  year  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  industrious,  hard  workers,  hon- 
. J*'*  tla,i  habits,  desire  work  on  good  farm. 
ADVERTISER  3195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Jol)  Private  or  farm  work.  4VAL- 
1ER  LAYTON,  P.  O.  413,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

TWO  BOYS,  ages  15  and  20,  desire  work  on 
try  farm ;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 

3198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  open  for  negotiations  where 

exceptional  ability,  experience  and  integrity 
are  required;  college  graduate,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
modern  agriculture,  including  all  stock  crops 
gardening  and  general  up-keep.  ADVERTISER 

3199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  LANDSCAPE  architect  and  g 
dener  seeks  position  private  estate,  nursery 
park;  full  details  first  letter.  ADVERTIS1 
3203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  o4.  employed,  wishes  work  oi 
small  private  estate;  can  drive,  good  milke 
and  gardener;  state  particulars  and  wages 
R.  J.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  SEVEN  years’  experience 

wants  to  rent  poultry  plant  or  work  on  shares 
must  be  up  to  date;  particulars  in  first  letter 
ADVERTISER  3205,  care  Rural  New  Yorker 


MIDDLE-AGED,  SINGLE  man  wants  work  o 
.fnl'  experienced,  fair  milker.  A.  OTTEN 
t>7  Palmetto  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  32,  single,  German  born,  exp 
rienced,  desires  work  on  dairy  farm;  drv-hai 
milker.  ADVERTISER  3212,  care  Rural  Ne^ 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  HANDY-MAN,  32, 

to  work  on  private  estate. 
3213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


single,  desires 
ADVERTISER 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  desires  position  c 

up-to-date  private  estate:  first-class  butte 
maker,  good  dry-hand  milker;  Swiss  middl 
aged,  single,  references;  please  state  wane 
ADVERTISER  3215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APRIL  FIRST  by  middle-aged  man,  poulti 
farm  experienced,  or  hearing  from  party  star 
^5  >>,?”! !.ry  f„ar'“  wanting  working  partner.  A] 
V Lilli ISKR  3-lb,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  ESTATE  manager,  age  42,  with 

working  son,  care  of  stock,  crops,  repairs* 
good  references.  FRANK  WILTON,  122  Cliat- 
terton  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — Position  on  mink  ranch;  experienced 
care  and  feeding.  DONALD  BLANCHARD. 
Sherburne  Center,  Vermont. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  of  any  kind;  sober, 
trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  3219,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  REFINED,  American,  40,  ca¬ 
pable,  full  charge;  good  cook,  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren;  drives  car.  ADVERTISER  3220,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLORED  CHAUFFEUR,  butler,  experienced. 

clean  habits,  expect  wages  $9.  MATTHEW 
SHEARIN,  P.  O.  Box  452,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  with  established 
reputation,  married,  desires  charge  of  dairy 
farm  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  good  returns 
for  both  owner  and  operator;  present  employer 
discontinuing  farming,  desires  to  place  manager; 
name  on  request;  state  offer.  Write  G.  W. 
SAGER,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  many  years  experience 
raising  poultry  and  game  birds  would  like  per¬ 
manent  position  on  game  preserve  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3228. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  middle-aged,  desires  job  on 
dairy  farm;  good  caretaker  or  milker;  four 
years  on  last  place;  references:  state  wages. 
Address  D.  BARKER,  279  Belmond  Ave.,  Hale- 
don,  N.  J. 


FAMILY  OF  3  milkers  want  position  on  farm. 
ADVERTISER  3232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  small  private 
estate  by  married  man,  one  child;  thorough 
experience,  gardening,  dairying,  poultry,  live¬ 
stock;  competent,  reliable:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  18,  DO  CHORES,  learn  farming.  M. 
KEIFF,  1717  Vyse  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYER  WANTS  to  place  working  farm 
manager,  experienced  in  all  branches,  take 
complete  charge;  married;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  GAME-KEEPER,  fully  experi¬ 
enced,  good  references,  desires  position  private 
estate.  EDWARD  DECKER,  43  East  68th  St., 
New  York  City. 


DANISH-AMERICAN,  married,  manager  or  care¬ 
taker  of  private  estate;  best  of  training;  good 
horseman.  ADVERTISER  3237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  farm-raised,  trustful,  ca¬ 
pable,  handy  with  tools,  painting,  lawns,  some 
gardening;  would  like  private  estate.  JAMES 
LYTLE,  211  Prospect  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN.  33,  CHRISTIAN,  American,  honest,  ca¬ 
pable,  strong  and  husky,  desires  work  on  small 
modern  dairy  farm;  good  milker;  state  full 
details  and  wages  in  reply.  ADVERTISER 
3238.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  caretaker,  desires 
position  on  estate;  college  trained,  single;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  lines  of  agriculture;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3239,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  college  training 
and  extensive  experience  in  high-grade  fruit 
and  purebred  dairy  cattle  farming  desires  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  and  opportunity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  expert  buttermaker, 
milker,  feeder;  references.  BOX  404,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  proven  ability, 
salary  and  commission;  college  and  life  expe¬ 
rience;  references.  PAUL  STARK,  Shrub  Oak. 
N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  MAN,  gardener,  grower  of  cut- 
flowers  and  plants  wants  position  commercial 
or  private;  single,  age  48.  ADVERTISER  3247. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  OF  REFINEMENT  and  education,  single, 
59,  many  years  experience,  manager  of  fine 
estates,  familiar  accounts  and  secretarial  du¬ 
ties.  wishes  connection  country  estate;  congenial 
conditions  preferable  to  high  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Work  for  man  with  large 
rack  truck;  go  anywhere.  DAVID  APPLEBY. 
Alplaus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BY  MARRIED  man,  position,  man¬ 
ager,  on  dairy  or  estate;  eight  years  in  last 
position;  best  of  references,  strict  attention  to 
detail  work.  ADVERTISER  3250,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  college  graduate,  ten 
years'  experience.  ADVERTISER  3251,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  GENTLEMAN,  40,  wants  working 
care  of  estate;  experienced  land  developer,  up¬ 
keep,  gardens,  animals,  drive  cars,  typewrite; 
wages  secondary  for  diligent  work,  future.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AMERICAN,  wish  position;  cook, 
general  liouseworker;  vegetable  gardener, 
lawn,  repairs,  general  useful.  ADVERTISER 
3255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  as  gardener, 
chauffeur;  good  references.  ADOLF  WESS- 
MAN,  43  Park  Ave.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Couple,  German,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  on  es¬ 
tate;  man  has  good  references,  in  the  present 
position  since  6  years;  5-10  tall,  weight  160 
pounds,  drives  car;  nine  years  in  this  country; 
wife  since  one  year;  both  are  healthy,  honest, 
willing  and  sober;  please  slate  particulars:  New 
Jersey  preferred  HENRY  LAMMEItS,  227  W. 
Franklin  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


GAMEKEEPER,  SINGLE  wants  situation,  25 
years’  experience  raising  pheasants  and  Mal¬ 
lard  ducks.  ADVERTISER  3259,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  HONEST,  reliable  workman,  experi¬ 
enced  with  horses,  poultry,  gardens;  private 
estate  preferred;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SKILLED  WORKING  manager,  herdsman;  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  every  fundamental  branch  self- 
supporting,  profitable,  farming.  ADVERTISER 
3267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MONEY  MAKING  New  York  State  165-acre 
grade  A  dairy  farm;  river  frontage,  new  build¬ 
ings.  modern  improvements,  three  houses,  ideal 
location  for  large  family  or  country  estate:  55 
miles  New  York  City;  will  produce  purchase 
price  in  three  years;  $12,000  cash,  balance 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3054,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  near  Valatie  for  sale;  8-room 
house,  modern  improvements,  barn,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  2  brooder-houses,  large  incubator.  EARL 
VAN  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


225-ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  Watkins  Glen,  50- 
acre  fruit  farm,  llimrod;  any  reasonable  offer. 
W.  M.  LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land,  build¬ 
ings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price 
and  location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  An¬ 
nex,  New  York  City. 


190-ACRE  FARM,  stock,  tractor,  tools,  ideal 
for  poultry,  plenty  of  water,  10-room  house; 
16  miles  from  Albany.  N.  Y.:  $6,000,  terms; 
full  details.  ADVERTISER  3111,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 55  acres  tiled  land,  large  barn. 

sheds,  12-room  house,  electricity;  bus  for  high 
school.  EDWIN  G.  BOOTH,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fully  equipped  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  160  acres,  12  miles  from  Buffalo;  35 
cattle,  1,000  laying  liens,  all  produce  sold  at 
farm;  buildings  all  modern:  aged  owner  wishes 
to  retire.  ADVERTISER  3137,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  Furnished  bungalow  on  a  large 
fruit  farm,  40  miles  from  New  York  City  in 
Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  3143,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  on  State  road.  L, 
mile  from  New  Egypt;  electricity,  large  barn 
and  other  buildings;  1%  acres  land.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Catskills  small  farm  and  board¬ 
ing  house;  improvements,  furnished,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  bus  and  trains:  ideal  for  couple.  C  YM- 
ERON,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  191. 
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ROM  ALMOST  ANY  HILLTOP  in  the 

Northeast  you  can  see  for  miles 
on  a  clear  spring  morning. 
W  hichever  way  you  look,  fresh  green  grass  glistens  in  the  sun. 
That  grass  is  the  backbone  of  our  agriculture. 

The  natural  grasslands  of  the  Northeast  provide  food  for 
more  than  three  million  cattle,  half  a  million  sheep.  Five  hundred 
thousand  horses  graze  them,  and  they  give  summer  range  to 
countless  chickens.  These  fourteen  million  acres  of  hay  and 
pasture  produce  our  cheapest  milk,  our  cheapest  wool  and  meat, 
and  much  of  our  farm  horsepower.  The  farmer,  watching  the 
grass  freshen  in  the  spring,  feels  new  hope  and  new  courage  for 
himself  and  his  farm. 

Our  natural  heritage  of  grass  is  the  greatest  asset  of  North¬ 
eastern  agriculture.  So  long  as  grass  flourishes  on  our  farms,  our 
agriculture  also  will  flourish,  and  no  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  villages. 


Blessed  by  Nature’s  generosity  and  the  advantage 
of  excellent  nearby  markets,  farming  in  the  North¬ 
east  is  a  business  that  uses  and  requires  tremendous 
banking  facilities. 

Part  of  these  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  System— a  mutual  institution  that  now 
furnishes  nearly  a  third  of  the  first-mortgage  farm 
credit  used  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Twenty  years  of  helpful,  constructive  service  built 
this  system  and  37,000  farmers  had  a  part  in  the 
task.  Today  28,500  farmers  share  its  ownership 
and  management,  use  its  long-term  mortgages  to 
guard  against  the  hazards  of  a  debt  that  can  come 
due  in  a  lump. 

New  first-mortgage  loans  are  now  being  made  at  a 
permanent  interest  rate  of  4% — to  refinance  old 
debts,  to  buy  farms,  additional  land,  or  to  make 
improvements. 

★  *  * 

Ask  for  the  folder  “4%  Farm  Mortgages”  or  for  the 
interesting  booklet  “20  Years  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.” 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
of  SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield ,  Massachusetts 
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“A  Garden  is  a  Lovesome  Thing,,  the  Veriest  School  of  Peace” 


jLHE  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tire  is  without  equal  for  traction. 
It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  fact,  the 
design  and  performance  of  this  tire 
are  so  unusual  that  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  has  granted  a 
patent  on  it.  Firestone  provides  one 
traction  tread  • —  Ground  Grip  — 
for  cars,  trucks,  buses,  tractors  and 
farm  implements. 

Ground  Grip  Tires  give  your 
tractors  greater  drawbar 
horsepower,  saving  25%  in  time 
and  25%  in  fuel.  Your  Firestone 
Implement  Dealer  or  Tire  Dealer 
has  an  economical  plan  for  cutting 
down  farm  implement  wheels, 
applying  uniform  diameter  rims  so 
a  few  sets  of  Firestone  Tires  fit  all 
implements.  Start  today  putting 
your  farm  on  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  and  save  time  and 
money. 

If  you  are  ordering  a  new  tractor 
have  it  delivered  on  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  • —  the  greatest 
traction  tires  ever  built  for  farm  use. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard 
Crooks  —  tvith  Margaret  Speaks,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


GROUND 


GRIP 


FOR  CARS  •  TRUCKS  *  TRACTORS  •  AND  ALL  WHEELED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Copyright  1937,  Firestone  lire  &  Rubber  Co. 


A  Morning  Call  and  a  New 
House-Plant 

Like  most  mountain  cabins,  it  has  two 
front  dooi’s  and  a  porch  extending  the 
length  of  the  house,  with  the  inevitable 
row  of  beloved  house-plants  sunning 
themselves  on  the  ledge.  It  is  one  of 
these  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about ;  but 
first  we  must  admire  the  string  of  glossy- 
skinned  onions  hung  against  the  side  wall, 
take  a  peep  at  the  array  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  kitchen,  and  learn  that  that 
good  smell  from  the  bubbling  pot  means 
■possum  for  dinner.  And  don’t  you  feel 
grateful  when,  having  happened  in  at 
flood-tide  of  washing  and  floor-scrubbing, 
you  are  met  with  welcoming  smiles  and 
without  a  single  apology?  Apologies,  I 
aflvvays  think,  salve  the  hostess’s  pride  at 
the  expense  of  the  guest’s  peace  of  mind. 

“Yes,  I  call  it  my  flower-peppei'” — a 
sturdy  plant,  yet  delicate-looking,  too, 
clothed  with  pointed  leaves  and  dotted 
with  starry  white  blossoms  and  little 
thimble-shaped  fruit,  greenish  ivory  at 
first,  then,  oddly  enough,  an  exquisite 
shade  of  orchid  before  they  pass  through 
yellow  and  orange  to  bright  lustrous 
scarlet.  Kitcheny?  Well,  perhaps;  re¬ 
lated,  no  doubt,  to  the  kitchen  gai-den, 
but  don’t  on  that  account  disparage  its 
beauty !  And  don’t  miss  the  beauty  of 
spirit  that  tranfigures  a  toil-worn  woman 
and  fills  a  bare  little  cabin  with  all  the 
warmth  and  aspiration  of  home.  Many  a 
lovely  flower  I've  seen  growing  in  a  rusty 
tomato  can ! 

When  we  say  goodby,  for  we  really 
can’t  stay  to  taste  the  ’possum,  much  as 
we’d  like  to — a  bulky  bundle,  wrapped  in 
newspapei*,  is  gently  thrust  into  the 
crook  of  our  arm.  “Oh,  yes,  take  it 
along  home.  You  can  plant  a  seed  some¬ 
time,  and  grow  me  another !”  Which 
one  of  us,  I  ask  you,  is  as  i-eady  to  give 
away  a  cherished  possession?  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  prize  my  new  house-plant 
for  more  reasons  than  one?  r.  f.  d. 

Tennessee. 


Grubbing  Out  Laurel 

In  reply  to  request  on  page  175  as  to 
grubbing  laurel,  we  in  past  50  years  have 
done  considerable  of  that.  We  cleared  a 
40-acre  hillside  of  laurel  for  sheep  pas¬ 
ture.  With  one  man  and  his  ox  team 
hitched  to  what  he  called  a  bull  hook — 
that  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
laurel  gnibbing  I  ever  did. 

The  last  few  years  we  have  used  the 
tractor,  one  driver  and  three  hookers. 
We  bought  one  dozen  of  three-fourths 
inch  iron  round  hooks  of  our  blacksmith 
and  used  the  wire  cables  from  wire  rope 
drilling  machine  cut  in  to  several  differ¬ 
ent  length  from  10  to  30  feet.  We  placed 
one  hook  on  each  end,  the  driver  would 
move  slowly  along  and  the  three  men 
would  hook  around  the  laurel  or  other 
brush  and  then  hook  to  the  draft  bar  of 
the  tractor.  After  the  nxen  get  a  little 
accustomed  to  the  hitching  and  unhitch¬ 
ing,  this  outfit  can  nearly  keep  steady 
stream  of  x-oots  coming  out  of  the  ground. 

We  also  xise  this  outfit  in  pulling  what 
we  call  tag  alders  out  of  wet  or  swale 
ground,  by  using  longer  Avii'e  ropes  or  you 
can  double  up  your  short  ones.  If  our 
fields  are  too  steep  to  travel  back  and 
forth,  we  go  to  the  top  and  pull  down. 
We  surprised  ourselves  with  this  outfit 
in  the  quantity  of  laurel  and  bi-ush  the 
crew  could  extract  in  one  day.  We  used 
one-fourth  and  one-half  inch  cable  or 
wire  rope. 

We  have  no  more  oxfen  now.  The  one 
man  and  ox  team  make  a  wonderful 
laurel  grubbing  outfit  with  a  bull  hook. 
This  -was  made  from  an  old-fashioned 
bull  shovel  plow  by  taking  off  the  plow 
shovel.  He  took  two  old  guard  bars  from 
old  four-foot  Wood  mower,  had  the  black¬ 
smith  bend  and  shape  them  in  hook  style 
on  the  narrow  end  and  bolted  them  to 
the  leg  part  of  his  shovel  plow.  The 
bolt  holes  already  where  the  guards  were 
removed.  This  should  be  well  biaiced 
from  the  pole  or  tongue  back  to  the  leg 
or  standard  and  well  bolted.  The  ox 
driver  diuves  straddle  of  the  hooks  and 
up  comes  the  roots  clean  as  a  hound’s 
tooth.  With  this  description  I  trust  my 
Maine  friend  can  get  rid  of  his  laurel  for 
by  expeiuence  I  learned  it  does  not  make 
profitable  sheep  feed.  e.  e.  caxlahan. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
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Measuring,  Trends  with  Our  Fruit  Growers 


NCE  again  fruit-growers  of  the  East 
have  met  in  Winter  session,  have 
pooled  their  common  store  of  infor¬ 
mation.  and  have  separated  each  to 
his  own  hillside  to  ponder  over  the 
trend  of  the  industry  and  to  select 
from  the  wealth  of  material  presented,  the  particu¬ 
lar  suggestions  that  suit  his  needs.  And  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  together  is  a  rare  privilege  provided 
by  the  growers  themselves — with  no  State  or  Federal 
aid — through  the  offices  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  which  this  year  met  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  in  a  four-day  session.  January  12-15, 
and  at  Kingston  in  the  Hudson  River  1  alley  for  a 
three-day  session,  January  27-29. 

It  is  no  longer  New  York  growers  alone  who 
gather.  There  is  a  vitalizing  sprinkling  of  growers 
from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  England 
and  Canada.  And  from  this  meeting  finally  emerges 
an  unmistakable  “trend  of  thought,”  a  “sense  of  the 
meeting”  that  reflects  the  road  ahead.  Can  you 
guess  what  it  was  this  year?  What  questions  were 
most  asked?  What  obscure  ideas  seem  most  likely 
to  motivate  eastern  growers  this  season? 

If,  before  the  meeting,  you  sat  yourself  down  to 
quietly  forecast  the  liveliest  topic  of  discussion,  and 
if  you  picked  packages,  grades,  advertising,  sales 
methods,  marketing,  spray  materials  and  codling- 
moth  control,  you  were  wrong.  But,  if  you  picked 
the  Northern  Spy  apple  and  Baldwin  spot,  you  were 
right,  because  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  two 
topics  were  the  ones  most  freely  discussed. 

Yet  perhaps  not  so  strangely  after  all,  for  there 
has  been  a  clear  drift  in  recent  years  away  from 
discussions  on  marketing,  packages,  grades  and  co¬ 
operation.  and  a  return  to  varieties,  propagation, 
nursery  stock,  pruning,  girdling,  fertilizers,  irriga¬ 
tion,  mulching,  picking  dates,  storage 
diseases — in  short,  the  whole  complex  of 
problems  of  growth  and  production — 
truly  horticultural  problems. 

Notice,  if  you  will,  an  entire  forenoon 
session  devoted  to  varieties,  with  discus¬ 
sions  of  new  fruits,  roadside  and  local 
trade,  and  commercial  varieties  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  Notice  also,  that 
four  out  of  the  eight  speakers  on  the  va¬ 
riety  program  were  practical  growers. 

Then,  look  over  an  afternoon  joint  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  fruit-growers  and  nur¬ 
serymen  and  see  the  topics,  “How  can  I 
secure  good  nursery  stock  true  to  name?” 

“New  developments  in  the  rooting  of 
plants”  and  “Landscaping  the  farm 
home,”  and  realize  that  here  is  a  really 
significant  trend  when  nurserymen  and 
fruit-growers  once  more  unite  around  the 
table  of  horticulture  as  they  once  did 
years  ago. 

To  be  sure,  this  trend  toward  produc¬ 
tion  problems  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  than  in  the 
eastern,  where  markets  are  at  the  finger  tips,  and 
where  a  premium  is  placed  upon  the  individual  with 
real  marketing  ability.  If  the  times  demand  a  re- 
turn  to  handling,  marketing  and  transportation- 
yes,  even  banking — your  fruit-grower  will  turn  that 
way.  But,  given  even  half  a  chance,  he  will  again 
find  his  first  love — horticulture  and  the  growing  of 
plants — just  as  he  is  today. 

Details  of  the  meeting?  Where  can  one  begin? 
First,  it  was  said,  let  eastern  growers  grasp  the  idea 
that  they  should  grow  and  pack  the  type  product 
which  best  suits  their  conditions  —  Rhode  Island 


vided  the  growing  conditions  will  produce  60  per 
cent  No.  1  fruit.  Perhaps  Red  Spy  will  raise  this 
percentage.  If  it  does,  it  will  place  the  Northern 
Spy  back  in  a  prominent  place. 

The  trade  w’ill  take  a  good  jumble  pack  if  the 
face  is  true  to  the  contents.  There  is  no  need  to  try 
to  grow’  only  fancy  fruit;  a  good  No.  1  pack  is 
thoroughly  acceptable  and  more  nearly  in  line  w’ith 
what  most  New  York  growers  can  produce. 

For  the  roadside  stand  the  season  starts  with 
interest  in  the  Seneca  and  Early  Rivers  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  follow’ed  by  strawberries,  w’ith  Clermont  and 
Cato  both  acceptable.  Next  come  the  Schmidt,  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Montmorency  cherries  with  stems  on,  and 
always  in  demand.  There  is  then  a  demand  for  red 
raspberries,  satisfied  by  Newburgh,  Viking.  Taylor 
and  Marcy,  and  the  new  Indian  Summer  for  Fall. 

Among  apples  there  is  a  good  demand  for  Red 
Astrachan  and  Yellow’  Transparent  in  quart  baskets. 
Lodi  is  similar  to  Yellow’  Transparent  but  larger  and 
a  few’  days  later.  If  earliness  is  a  feature  of  the 
market,  Yellow  Transparent  is  the  better,  but  if  the 
trade  will  w’ait  a  few  days,  Lodi  is  superior.  Melba 
is  a  fine  early  McIntosh-type  fruit  of  fine  quality, 
and  Early  McIntosh  is  good  if  the  trees  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  thinned  to  give  size  to  the  fruit. 

Peaches  suggest  Mikado  and  Marigold  for  the 
early  trade.  Then  comes  interest  in  the  Sweet 
Bough  apple  if  harvested  at  just  the  right  time ;  the 
Milton  apple,  with  its  handsome  appearance  and  ex¬ 
cellent  quality ;  the  Red  Gravenstein ;  and  Clapp  and 
Bartlett  pears.  The  South  Haven  peach  always  finds 
a  market,  and  the  Surecrop  nectarine  will  attract 
attention.  The  large,  blue  fruits  of  the  Pacific  plum 
and  the  smaller  good  quality  Stanley  sell  well.  For 
earliness  in  grapes,  try  Erie  and  Fredonia,  both  new 
blue  sorts,  the  latter  ripening  four  weeks  before 
Concord ;  Seneca,  a  white  variety  similar 
in  type  to  a  California  grape ;  and  Port¬ 
land.  a  reliable  white  sort.  To  finish  the 
season,  McIntosh,  Sw’eet  Delicious  and 
Golden  Delicious  apples  always  go  well. 


A  orthern  Spy  before  {above)  and  after  {lower)  having  borne  a  crop, 
how  the  tree  has  opened  naturally  under  the  weight  of  a  crop. 

The  larger  the  orchard  enterprise,  the  fewer 
Should  the  number  of  varieties  be.  A  good  succes¬ 
sion  offered  by  Grant  Hitchings  from  his  50  years’ 
experience  in  trying  110  varieties  begins  with  Early 
McIntosh  to  start  the  season  and  to  replace  the 
Williams  from  the  South  which  is  not  satisfactory 
iu  northern  trade  at  that  time.  Then  comes  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  pie  apple,  which  Duchess  supplies.  Soon 
the  trade  asks  for  something  better  than  Duchess, 
and  Wealthy  is  the  reply.  Next  comes  McIntosh  if 
well-grown,  crisp  and  good  in  quality.  Mealy, 
bruised  fruit  is  being  rapidly  discriminated  against. 
Then  comes  Cortland,  said  by  some  to  be  the 


Suggestions  for  peach-growers  were  nu¬ 
merous,  helpful  and  timely.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  new  era  of  rapid  change, 
a  peach-grower  must  look  into  the  future 
if  he  is  to  be  successful.  The  last  100 
years  in  the  industry  have  told  some  in¬ 
teresting  tales.  In  1846,  tw'o  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  were  Early  Purple  and 
Honest  John — names  long  forgotten.  Then 
appeared  the  Chinese  Cling,  which  became 
the  parent  of  many  new  sorts,  including 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.  Later,  in  the  last  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  came  rapid  develop 
ment  of  the  industry.  In  the  Northeast 
the  European  type  fruits  became  popular, 
while  in  the  South  the  Oriental  types 
were  preferred.  At  one  time,  when  scale 
was  severe,  peaches  brought  $3  to  $4  a 
crate.  In  1908.  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
appeared,  to  help  much  in  the  control  of  peach  ills. 

Elberta  came  upon  the  scene  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  has  all  but  dominated  the  market  since 
1915.  It  owed  its  success  to  wide  adaptability,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  regular  bearing,  yellow  flesh,  thick  skin, 
attractive  appearance,  slow  softening  in  the  trade, 
and  being  what  the  market  wanted.  It  belongs  to 
the  era  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the  Kieffer  pear. 
The  second  quarter  of  this  century  finds  the  public 
seeking  quality  goods.  It  is  now  turning  away  from 
Elberta  tow’ards  some  of  the  newer  kinds.  It  de¬ 
sires  size  (2%  inches  or  (Continued  on  Page  215) 
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By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Greening,  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy  apples — and 
let  them  cease  trying  to  grow’  a  second-rate  sub¬ 
stitute  product  to  compete  with  other  sections. 
Further,  choose  varieties  that  the  market  w’ants 
and  which  cannot  be  grown  elsewhere.  Buyers  are 
looking  for  the  firmer  varieties  of  apples  w’hich  are 
durable  and  which  have  little  w'aste.  The  therapeutic 
prdperties  are  also  in  for  scrutiny,  with  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  vitamin  C  content. 


New  York  State  apple  of  the  future  to  replace 
Baldwin.  Rome  Beauty  and  Gallia  Beauty  are 
money-makers  and  will  hold  up  in  chain-store 
trade.  Northern  Spy  completes  the  list,  pro- 


Left — Young  Tree  of  Cortland ,  a  Growing  Favorite.  Center — Putting  the  Land  in  Shape  for  Spring  Planting.  Right — Year-Old  Plantation  of  Viking  Raspberries. 
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The  Disease  An&le  on  Berry  Varieties 


VERYONE  wants  to  grow  berries 
with  a  maximum  yield  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  trouble.  Especially,  we  try 
to  avoid  disease  problems.  Plowing, 
cultivating,  pruning,  harvesting, 
marketing  —  all  are  matters  of 
course.  But  disease  control  practices  in  berry  plant¬ 
ings,  such  as  inspection  and  roguiug  or  spraying— • 
these  are  irksome  additional  complications  that  we 
would  as  soon  not  tackle.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
are  to  be  greatly  blamed  for  this  human  attitude. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  our  dread  of  a  hand-to-hand 
scuffle  with  berry  disease  causes  us  to  fall,  often¬ 
times  very  hard,  for  the  vaguely  and  variously 
worded  recommendations  that  such  and  such  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries,  raspberries  or  blackberries  are 
“disease-free,”  “disease-resv  lant,”  or  disease-im¬ 
mune.”  Maybe  such  sweeping  statements  are  so; 
maybe  not.  As  a  general  rule,  it  behooves  us  to  be 
quietly  skeptical  of  broad  assertions  in  this  matter. 
.Most  varieties  have  weak  points  in  their  annor, 
figuratively  speaking,  and  are  serious¬ 
ly  subject  to  one  disease  or  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  varieties  do 
escape  infections  from  a  number  of 
their  disease  parastites,  or  are  resist¬ 
ant  to  them.  So  we  can  and  should,  in 
selecting  berry  varieties,  give  thought 
to  the  disease  phase.  But  we  ought  to 
know  all  the  actual  facts  in  the  matter. 

It  is  better  to  hear  the  bad  about  a 
variety  along  with  the  good  rather 
than  to  build  glowing  hopes  on  the 
strong  features  only,  then  later  find 
out  the  weak  characteristics  from  our 
own  experience. 

A  word  of  caution  at  this  point: 

Berry  varieties  should  never  be  chosen 
solely  on  disease  considerations.  Of 
what  use  is  even  the  most  chronically 
healthy  variety  if  it  won’t  bear  a  good 
crop  of  salable  quality  fruit?  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  just  this  sort  is  the  Flaming 
Giant  red  raspberry.  As  an  opposite 
case,  an  occasional  variety,  like  the 
Cumberland  black  raspberry,  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  forefront  of  commercial 
culture  for  years  even  though  it  is 
prone  lo  contract  the  whole  category 
of  troubles — simply  because  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  care  its  yield  will  delight  the 
eye  and  the  palate  of  the  consumer  and 
the  desires  of  the  producer.  So, 
while  these  remarks  will  be  limited  to 
disease  discussion  largely,  growers  are 
advised  to  get  other  information  on 
soil  and  climate  adaptations,  vigor, 
productivity,  season  of  ripening,  and 
fruit  appearance  and  quality  before 
they  reach  final  commitments  on  varie¬ 
ties.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  most  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  have  publications  in  which  the 
horticultural  points  of  berry  varieties 
are  impartially  discussed. 

And  before  continuing  we  must  reach 
an  understanding  about  terms.  Dis¬ 
ease-free,  disease-escaping,  disease-re¬ 
sistant,  immunity  —  all  of  these  names 
have  definite  and  distinctly  different 
meanings. 

Disease-free  stock  means  just  that 
and  nothing  more — free  of  disease  at 
present ;  not  guaranteed  to  remain  in 
that  state.  Because  most  diseases  are 
not  transmitted  through  the  seeds  and 
because  new  seedlings  usually  are  giv¬ 
en  special  attention  by  their  fond  and 
hopeful  propagators,  new  berry  varie¬ 
ties  usually  are  healthy  when  intro¬ 
duced.  Such  a  new  variety  may  be  dis¬ 
ease-free  because  it  has  an  infection- 
escaping  ability,  but  by  far  the  greater 
probability  is  that  it  simply  has  not 
been  exposed  to  infection.  This  was 
precisely  the  case  with  the  Adams  87 
red  raspberry,  introduced  mosaic-free 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  from  its 
isolated  location  in  Canada  with  the 
expectation  that  it  was  mosaic-immune 
---which  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Only  stock  as  nearly  disease-free  as  is 
obtainable  should  ever  be  planted, 


By  L.  M.  Cooley 

whatever  the  species  or  variety  of  berry,  but  pur¬ 
chasers  of  plants  must  not  understand  this  as  war¬ 
ranty  that  the  stock  will  never  become  infected. 

Disease-escaping  characteristics  of  a  variety  are 
brought  out  by  exposing  stock,  either  naturally  or 
experimentally,  to  conditions  highly  favorable  for 
infection  to  take  place.  There  are  all  degrees  of 
this  character,  ranging  form  a  proneness  to  infec¬ 
tion  at  the  least  opportunity  up  to  not  “catching’’  the 
given  disease  under  any  condition.  When  a  variety 
escapes  infection  entirely  it  is,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  immune. 

To  says  that  a  variety  is  disease-resistant  should 
mean  that  it  can  become  infected,  even  readily,  but 
that  the  effects  of  infection  are  withstood  to  a 
marked  extent.  There  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  this 
character,  too,  the  opposite  pole  being  disease-suscep¬ 
tible,  when  prompt  and  serious  consequences  follow 
infection. 


Three-year-old  Cumberland  black  raspberry  plant  infected  with  yellow  mosaic  virus 
one  year  prior  to  time  photo  teas  taken.  Note  spindly,  sparsely-foliated  canes  with 
pale  and  distorted  leaves,  giving  the  “ staring ”  groicth  typical  of  the  disease. 


Healthy,  Three-Ycar-Old  Cumberland  Black  Raspberry 


Every  variety  of  berry  has  disease  characters  in 
its  make-up  for  each  disease  that  attacks  that  plant 
species.  These  characters  vary,  too,  with  regions 
according  to  differences  in  climate  and  soil  and 
prevalence  of  infection  sources.  Little  wonder  there 
are  conflicting  reports.  In  the  following  discussion, 
we  cannot  go  into  all  this  detail. 

RED  RASPBERRIES.— Latham  is  to  the  berry 
world  just  what  Ben  Davis  is  among  apples :  a  sort 
that  will  grow  and  produce  almost  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  with  fruits  of  fine  color  but  regretable 
flavor,  while  usually  carrying  a  big  burden  of  mo¬ 
saic,  mildew,  gray-bark,  crown  and  root  galls,  leaf 
spot,  spur  blight,  Autumn  rust,  and  other  diseases 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Of  all  commercial  rasp¬ 
berries,  it  alone  is  seriously  subject  to  mildew.  Mo¬ 
saic  is  more  prevalent  in  Latham  than  in  moM  va¬ 
rieties,  spreads  rapidly  within  plantings  of  it  and, 
what  is  worse,  from  them  to  other  plantings  of 
susceptible  varieties.  Without  question,  this  is  the 
worst  mosaic-spreader  raspberry  ever  known.  Yet 
it  is  itself  resistant  to  the  effects  of 
mosaics  to  quite  a  degree.  Latham  is 
the  raspberry  preeminent  —  for  the 
careless  grower !  Yet  we  will  concede 
that  it  has  a  place  on  farms  where 
mosaic  control  is  outright  impossible. 

Newburgh  escapes  mosaics  almost 
entirely,  except  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
region.  Even  when  they  are  infected, 
rate  of  spread  of  mosaics  from  New¬ 
burgh  plants  is  very  slow  because  the 
plant  lice  carriers  of  the  viruses  feed 
only  with  reluctance  upon  them  and 
multiply  slowly  if  at  all.  For  these 
reasons,  the  variety  is  especially  useful 
for  growing  in  conjunction  with  the 
mosaic-susceptible  black  raspberries. 
Susceptibility  to  drought,  a  result  of 
shallow-rooting  habit  and,  in  milder 
climates,  to  Winter  injury  from  fluc¬ 
tuating  temperatures  are  its  disease 
faults. 

Viking  is  a  meritorious  variety,  hor- 
ticulturally,  that  contracts  mosaics 
readily  and.  while  new  cane  growth  is 
but  little  shortened,  the  fruiting  spurs 
are  especially  susceptible.  In  spite  of 
good  cane  growth,  then,  profitable 
crops  are  seldom  realized  from  mosaic 
Viking  plants. 

June  and  Ontario,  very  similar  early 
varieties,  are  among  the  most  mosaic- 
susceptible  of  present-day  red  raspber¬ 
ries.  Root  galls  are  common  on  these 
sorts  because  of  their  succulent  roots, 
on  which  white  grubs  feed  with  relish, 
causing  injuries  through  which  the  gall 
bacteria  can  enter  the  tissues  from  the 
soil.  Spur  blight  is  a  problem  in  June 
and  Ontario  if  the  canes  become  too 
thick  in  the  rows  or  hills.  Red  spiders 
become  serious  on  these  varieties,  too. 

Adams  87  did  not  prove  to  be  mosaic 
immune,  but  spread  of  mosaics  in  the 
variety  is  not  rapid  and  it  is  quite  re¬ 
sistant.  Leaf  spot  is  often  epidemic  in 
this  variety  and,  where  good  cane 
growth  is  secured,  spur  blight  is  dam¬ 
aging. 

Chief  is  a  most  vigorous  sort.  Prior 
to  its  introduction  it  received  extensive 
testing  in  Minnesota  for  mosaic  infec- 
tibility.  No  infections  occurred  and, 
subsequently,  the  variety  remained 
healthy  for  some  years.  In  recent  sea¬ 
sons,  though,  mosaic  has  cropped  up  in 
Chief  in  widely  scattered  locations,  in¬ 
fection  percentages  being  heaviest  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  1 1  is  most  resist¬ 
ant  to  mosaics,  however,  masking 
symptoms  almost  completely  during 
most  of  the  growing  season.  No  other 
disease  has  been  troublesome  on  Chief, 
to  my  knowledge.  Small  size  of  fruit 
is  its  main  drawback,  commercially. 

Ranere  or  St.  Regis,  the  standard 
Fall-bearing  sort,  is  useful  in  the 
warmer  climate  from  New  Jersey  to 
Northern  Georgia  where  most  other 
raspberries  fail.  All  stock  of  this  va¬ 
riety  that  the  writer  has  seen,  though, 
carries  the  (Continued  on  Page  205) 
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Windbreaks  for  Orchards 

The  recent  article  of  C.  C.  S.  in  the  January  30 
issue  of  The  It.  N.  -Y.,  entitled  “Windbreaks  Pay 
Dividends,”  is  interesting  and  informative.  The 
writer  made  no  reference  to  and  probably  had  no 
thought  of  windbreaks  in  connection  with  orchards. 
It  may  be  worth  space  to  supplement  this  good  ar¬ 
ticle  on  methods  of  growing  a  windbreak,  species  to 
use  and  general  cultural  recommendations  by  a 
brief  reference  to  windbreaks  in  connection  with 
orchards. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  rather 
common  to  find  windbreaks  planted  on  the  windward 
side  of  young  orchards.  Some  of  the  advantages 
suggested  for  the  use  of  windbreaks  were :  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  trees  at  blooming  time  against  low 
temperatures;  making  better  working  conditions  on 
windy  days,  particularly  in  spraying  and  pruning; 
protection  against  wind  damage  to  trees,  especially 
when  bearing  heavy  crops ;  reducing  the  number  of 
windfalls;  improvement  in  the  appearance  o,  the 
border  of  the  orchard;  and  a  means  of  providing 
protection  for  birds  during  the  Winter. 

No  doubt  most  of  these  advantages  credited  to 
an  orchard  windbreak  can  be  demonstrated.  We 
fear,  however,  that  too  much  emphasis  may  have 
been  placed  on  the  value  of  the  ordinary  evergreen 
windbreak  in  preventing  Spring  frost  injury.  In 
fact  a  windbreak  may 
even  increase  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  Spring  frost  in 
an  orchard.  At  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  it 
was  the  custom  for  30 
years  to  plant  a  wind¬ 
break  on  the  western  or 
windward  side  of  each 
series  of  orchard  units. 

Three  such  windbreaks 
were  planted.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  evergreens  have 
been  used,  including 
white,  Scotch  and  Aus¬ 
trian  pine,  Nor  w  a  y 
spruce,  balsam  and  a 
number  of  others.  Some¬ 
times  the  trees  were 
planted  thickly  and 
part  of  them  removed  in 
5  to  10  years  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees. 

Two  of  these  wind¬ 
breaks  have  at  least  not 
proved  injurious  to  the 
orchards.  One  of  them 
has.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  describe 
in  a  little  detail  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  this  offending 
windbreak.  The  orchard 
is  located  on  a  gentle  western  slope,  perhaps  rising 
toward  the  east  10  to  15  feet  in  100  yards.  The 
windbreak  was  planted  on  the  west  side  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  is  generally  from  the  west.  However,  as  most 
orchardists  know,  on  frosty  nights  in  April  or  May 
the  air  is  usually  calm,  and  it  is  just  as  well  known 
that  cold  air  settles  toward  the  lower  levels. 

So  what  lias  frequently  happened  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  orchard  in  the  Spring  is  that  this  windbreak  on 
the  western  side  of  the  orchard  has  served  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  downward  circulation  of  cold  air  to 
a  lower  level,  with  the  result  that  very  often  it  has 
been  several  degrees  colder  in  the  area  of  the  or¬ 
chard  within  three  or  four  tree  rows  east  of  this 
windbreak  than  anywhere  else  in  the  orchard.  Un¬ 
til  gaps  were  opened  in  the  windbreak  this  section 
of  the  orchard  was  the  most  seriously  affected  by 
Spring  frost  of  any  part  of  the  orchard.  Even  the 
frees  in  a  younger  orchard  just  west  of  the  wind¬ 
break  and  on  lower  ground  have  not  been  subject 
to  serious  Spring  frost  loss. 

Windbreaks  are  all  right  for  orchards  but  be  sure 
that  they  are  not  so  located  that  they  will  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  the  circulation  of  cold  air  to  lower 
levels  beyond  the  orchard.  c.  w.  e. 


Around  the  Finger  Lakes 

Sunset  clouds  that  were  rosy  in  late  afternoon  are 
quickly  gray  with  coming  storm.  A  south  gale  is 
bending  the  willows  whose  roots  are  deep  in  the 
graveled  beach  but  whose  swaying  tops  are  far 
above  the  bank.  Gulls  are  flying  over  the  inland,  a 
forecat  of  rain.  In  the  Alfalfa  field  a  brown  object 
moves  and  at  some  slight  noise  sits  erect — it  is  the 
first  “chuck”  of  the  season. 


We  notice  with  growing  annoyance  these  days  the 
increasing  numbers  of  spiders  that  seem  to  spin 
their  webs  over  night ;  the  gray,  weathered  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  buildings ;  the  debris  in  the  garden,  but 
it  is  only  the  interim  between  the  reluctant  depar¬ 
ture  of  Winter  and  the  gay  arrival  of  Spring. 

Along  Seneca  Lake  it  is  “grapevine  trimming 
time"  in  the  many  vineyards.  The  cut  vines  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  long  rows  like  tangled  skeins,  awaiting 
the  wagons  that  will  carry  them  away.  A  wise  old- 
timer  sum*  up  the  law  of  the  vineyard  by  giving  us 
a  little  rhyme : 

“Never  let  a  March  sun  shine. 

On  a  rambling,  untrimmed  grapevine." 

Nice  to  know  that  on  those  days  in  February  when 
Spring  seems  near,  and  we  arm  ourselves  with  prun¬ 
ing  shears,  that  we  need  not  mutilate  the  favorite 
peach  or  apple  with  too  much  cutting,  for  it  seems 
that  the  grapevine  is  the  happy  cutting  ground  of 
those  who  are  prone  to  prune  too  much ! 

Night  is  settling  down.  Against  the  banks  we 
hear  the  dull  thud  and  constant  clash  of  the  storm- 
driven  waves.  In  the  morning  there  will  be  the 
fresh-water  clams  that  have  been  turned  over  and 
over  and  strewn  along  the  open  stretches  of  beach. 
Their  shells  are  fragile  and  very  thin  and  when 
opened  reveal  beautiful,  iridescent  shades.  The 
wave-washed  boat-house  will  be  sheathed  in  ice  for 
the  temperature  is  near  the  freezing  point  and  per¬ 


haps  we  will  experience  that  most  disagreeable  of 
all  types  of  Winter  weather,  the  damp,  rolling  fog 
from  the  lake  in  February !  ellen  c.  bickard. 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Gardens  and  Good  Health 

When  I  plan  my  garden.  I  like  to  think  that  in 
this  way  I  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  to  my 
family  the  mineral  nutrients  necessary  for  good 
health,  beside  the  abundance  of  food  that  it  provides. 
The  three  most  important  mineral  nutrients  needed 
in  our  bodies  are  iron,  phosphorus  and  calcium :  iron 
to  make  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  phosphorus  and 
calcium  for  the  building  and  repair  of  the  muscles, 
bones,  nerves  and  glands.  Leafy  vegetables  are  espe¬ 
cially  rich  in  minerals,  as  phosphorus,  iron  and  the 
vitamins  A  and  B,  roots  and  tubers  supply  starch 
and  roughage. 

Vegetables  which  are  in  the  form  of  seeds,  such 
ns  beans  and  peas,  have  a  larger  proportion  of  pro¬ 
tein  than  other  vegetables.  Therefore,  in  planning 
my  garden  I  like  to  include  some  of  every  variety. 
Those  that  supply  energy  as  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
sweet  corn,  parsnips  and  sweet  potatoes ;  the  build¬ 
ers  and  regulators  of  our  bodies :  and  those  having 
protective  value,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
carrots,  Swiss  chard,  onions,  cabbage,  turnips,  cel¬ 
ery.  asparagus,  cucumbers  and  squash. 

My  first  planting  always  includes  an  abundance  of 
lettuce,  radishes,  onions  and  greens.  I  use  beets, 
spinach  and  Swiss  chard  for  greens.  Spinach  is  fine 
for  early  use  and  Swiss  chard  is  good  for  an  all- 
Summer  green.  1  have  used  until  November  a  plant¬ 
ing  made  in  March,  by  cutting  it  off  and  allowing  it 
to  come  up  again.  For  early  planting  of  peas  the 
smooth  pea  should  be  used  as  the  wrinkled  variety 


rots  if  planted  too  early.  I  plant  both  green  and 
yellow  stringless  beans  for  early  u*e  and  when  the 
sweet  corn  is  up.  I  plant  Kentucky  wonder  beans 
near  each  hill  and  use  the  cornstalks  for  poles. 

I  plant  cucumbers  along  the  garden  fence  and 
allow  the  vines  to  climb  on  the  woven  wire.  This  is 
both  convenient  and  ornamental.  With  each  hill  of 
cucumbers  I  plant  nasturtiums  or  radish  seed  to 
discourage  the  cucumber  beetle,  as  I  think. 

The  Hubbard  and  Table  Queen  squash  are  fine  for 
Winter  use  and  the  crooks  for  Summer.  These  are 
planted  in  the  corn  fields  and  require  no  care  until 
harvesting  time.  Carrots  for  both  Summer's  and 
Winter's  use  should  be  grown.  I  call  the  carrot  the 
aristocrat  of  the  vegetable  garden  for  it  has  been 
given  special  attention  in  child  feeding  experiments 
and  in  all  studies  of  food  and  nutrition.  Carrots 
supply  to  the  body  sugar,  iron,  phosphorus,  roughage 
and  all  three  of  the  vitamins  A.  B  and  C.  The  to¬ 
mato,  too,  ranks  high  in  health-giving  qualities  and 
should  be  used  freelv  throughout  the  year.  l.  c. 


Orchard  Ideas  at  Glenrose 

It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  produce  and 
market  fruit  today  in  an  efficient  and  profitable  way 
if  we  had  to  depend  entirely  on  horse  power  tools 
and  vehicles.  While  the  horse  in  orchard  work  is 
not  extinct,  like  the  Dodo,  yet  the  internal  combus¬ 
tion  engine  and  electric 
motor  have  changed  and 
speeded  up  many  of  the 
o  r  c  h  a  r  d  operations 
more  than  we  perhaps 
realize. 

The  orchard  truck  is 
one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  new  powered 
tools.  In  the  old  days 
in  cleaning  up  the  brush 
from  the  Winter  and 
Spring  pruning  opera¬ 
tions  it  took  so  long  to 
drive  the  team  to  the 
b  u  r  n  i  n  g  or  dumping 
place  that  we  tried  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  short¬ 
en  up  the  job.  Burning 
in  small  piles  in  the  or¬ 
chard  took  too  much 
time.  Having  a  large 
sheet-iron  tank,  as  a 
furnace  to  haul  along 
was  not  much  better, 
besides  the  danger  of 
scorching  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  Then  we 
tried  a  big  brush  rake 
with  no  gain  of  time. 
Some  of  our  orchardists 
even  let  the  branches 
lay  to  rot  and  make  humus,  only  to  have  the  brush 
bothering  through  all  the  season's  operations.  But, 
with  a  long-bodied  truck  to  run  quickly  back  and 
forth  between  orchard  and  burning  place,  the  brush 
clearing  job  is  over  quickly  in  an  efficient  way. 

On  the  spray  job  the  truck  may  be  used  in  several 
ways  to  increase  efficiency.  The  dusting  machine 
may  be  loaded  in  and  so  do  away  with  a  separate 
set  of  wheels.  The  lighter  spray  rigs  may  be  placed 
in  the  truck  and  quick  trips  to  the  water  supply  will 
speed  up  operations.  One  of  our  apple-growers,  in 
a  neighboring  town,  used  his  spray  outfit  hitched 
behind  his  truck,  like  a  house  trailer,  and  so  elimi¬ 
nated  the  horse  team  with  good  gains  in  time  and 
efficiency. 

In  many  other  ways  all  through  the  fruit-growing 
season  the  orchard  truck  outworks  the  horse.  Then 
when  it  conies  to  harvest  time  the  truck  can  cut 
loops  and  circles  all  around  the  horse  team  in  get¬ 
ting  the  boxes  out  to  the  pickers,  and  rushing  the 
apples  into  the  cellar  or  cold  storage  as  fast  as  the 
pickers  get  them  off  the  trees. 

Some  of  us  growers  hated  to  give  up  the  horse 
team,  for  drawing  the  reins  over  a  good  intelligent 
pair  of  horses  is  greatly  more  fun  than  stearing  a 
truck.  But  the  shrinking  profit  margins  and  the 
call  of  efficiency  seems  to  leave  no  choice  if  we  are 
to  prosper  in  growing  and  marketing  fruit  in  these 
strenuous  times.  f.  peakson. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Mr.  Parson’s  friendly  words  for  the 
horse  wrill  touch  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  us 
oho  have  owned  or  used  good  horses.  But  horses  are 
merely  finding  their  economic  level  with  other  mo¬ 
tive  power.  Our  friend  Wayne  Dinsmore,  of  the 
Horse  Association  of  America,  tells  us  that  sales  of 
horses  are  increasing. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway.  X.  Y. 

The  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Garden  Fills  the  Horn  of  Plenty 
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FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 
BERRY  PLANTS,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS, 
ROSE  BUSHES 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  these 
New  Varieties  introduced  by  the 
different  Experimental  Stations. 

New  Varieties  of 

Outstanding  Merit 

APPLE  -  PEACH 
GRAPES 
RASPBERRIES 

• 

CATALOG  ALSO  CONTAINS  a  splen¬ 
did  assortment  of  Nursery  Products  to 
select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  true-to 
name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices 


LOCATED  in  the  CENTER  of  the 
Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 
"THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK" 


Hardy  Nut  Trees 

are  Dooryard  Trees 

YOU  can  make  your  yard  profit¬ 
able,  interesting  and  beautiful 
with  these  hardy  Northern  Strains. 

Hybrid  Hickories.  just  the  trees  for  the 
dooryard. 

English  Wal  nuts  on  black  walnut  roots. 
Especially  adapted  for  lawn  use.  Better 
nuts  than  you  can  buy  at  the  store. 

Chinese  Chestnuts,  blight  resistant.  Graft¬ 
ed  trees.  Half  a  dozen  will  give  fun  for 
the  children. 

Illinois  Pecans,  grafted.  Hardy,  rapid¬ 
growing.  Crack  the  nuts  with  your 
fingers. 

Stabler  Black  Walnut.  Grafted.  Bears  two 
kinds  of  nuts.  Good  for  lining  the  lane. 

For  40  years  I  have  been  experimenting 
and  testing  nut  trees.  My  selected  strains 
of  Northern  nut  trees  have  shown  their 
value  on  scores  of  farms  and  suburban 
homes.  Write  me  for  further  information. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 

Box  R  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  57-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  lor  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
ottering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Sensational  new,  late-ripening  free¬ 
stone.  Comes  after  Elberta;  great 
money-maker.  Get  Btarted  now.  New 
Bnd  standard  Fruits,  Berries  and  Or¬ 
namentals  described  in  big  FREE  62- 
page,  Illustrated  Catalog.  Write  today. 

Box  29 
Berlin, 
Maryland 


GRAPE  VINES 

Super  quality  at  reasonable  prices.  The  best  new 
and  standard  varieties  listed  in  12  page  instructive 
Grape  Book.  Write  now  for  free  copy. 

J.  E.  MILLER  GRAPE  NURSERY,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


A  Talk  About  New  Fruits 


The  first  fruits  to  ripen  in  New  York 
State  are  the  sweet  cherries,  and  the 
most  outstanding  new  variety  is  one 
originated  at  our  Geneva,  N.  Y..  State 
Experiment  Station  and  named  Seneca. 
Its  fruits  ripen  the  first  or  second  week 
in  June,  more  than  two  weeks  earlier 
than  Black  Tartarian,  our  standard  early 
cherry.  The  fruits  resemble  those  of 
Black  Tartarian — large,  round,  purple- 
black,  with  soft,  juicy,  melting  flesh,  and 
a  rich  sweet  flavor.  The  pit  is  free  and 
the  skin  does  not  crack.  The  tree  is  very 
vigorous,  productive  and  has  an  upright¬ 
spreading  habit  of  growth.  Seneca  is  a 
cross  between  Early  Purple  Guigne,  and 
an  unknown  early  sweet  cherry.  Seneca 
is  a  splendid  variety  to  start  the  road¬ 
side  markets.  It  is  being  distributed  by 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Geneva,  N.  YT.,  and  I  notice 
that  some  of  the  nurserymen  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  list  it.  I  must  not  leave  you  to 
think,  however,  that  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  set  Seneca  cherry  trees,  and  then 
harvest  the  cherries.  Y'ou  will  have 
plenty  of  help  from  your  bird  neighbors. 
They  are  just  as  eager  for  this  first  fruit 
to  ripen,  as  we  humans.  I  am  afraid 
your  ingenuity  will  be  taxed  to  the  limit 
if  you  outwit  them. 

Following  closely  these  early  cherries, 
come  that  most  delicious  of  fruits,  the 
Strawberry,  and  the  one  that  pleases 
both  the  eye  and  the  palate  most  is  the 
Clermont — another  of  our  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  originations  —  a  cross 
between  Marshall  and  Howard.  This  was 
one  of  some  5.000  seedlings  raised  from 
crosses  made  in  1923.  It  fruited  first  in 
1925  and  lias  been  conspicuous  in  the 
variety  collection,  because  of  its  unusual¬ 
ly  handsome  appearance.  The  berries 
are  large,  very  smooth  and  regular  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  bright  glossy  red,  which  makes 
them  appear  almost  as  if  they  were  var¬ 
nished,  with  an  attractive  green  calyx. 
One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Clermont  is  the  ability  of  the  fruit  to 
hold  up  in  size  until  the  last  picking,  with 
the  production  of  a  minimum  number  of 
poorly  developed  or  undersized  berries. 
The  quality  is  excellent,  appealing  to 
those  who  like  a  mild  berry.  It  ripens 
two  or  three  days  later  than  Howard.  It 
is  somewhat  more  resistant  to  bruising 
than  that  variety.  The  plants  are  large, 
fill  out  the  row  well,  yield  good  crops,  and 
have  never  shown  an  undue  amount  of 
leaf-spot.  The  Clermont  is  perhaps  the 
most  promising  of  the  new  strawberries, 
for  both  home  use  and  market. 

The  station  has  introduced  several  new 
raspberries  which  in  some  respects  are 
definitely  superior  to  the  standard  sorts 
in  the  trade.  Perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  one  offered  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  Indian  Summer,  so  named  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  a  worth-while  crop  in 
the  Fall  of  the  year.  It  is  the  first  Fall 
bearing,  or  so-called  everbearing  red  rasp¬ 
berry  to  be  named  by  the  station,  and  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  varieties  of  its 
class  now  in  the  trade.  The  berries  are 
large,  roundish  conic,  slightly  irregular, 
medium  red,  rather  soft,  and  are  good  in 
quality.  The  Summer  crop  ripens  early, 
or  soon  after  the  June  variety.  The 
Autumn  crop  starts  early  in  September 
and  continues  until  a  severe  frost,  the 
bulk  of  the  Fall  crop  ripening  during  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  plants  are  hardy  at  Geneva, 
vigorous,  above  medium  height,  and  bear 
heavy  crops. 

An  old  friend  with  whom  we  have  prob¬ 
ably  come  in  contact  at  some  time  in  our 
lives — the  bush  fruit  which  has  furnished 
the  material  to  make  the  pie  par  excel¬ 
lence.  huckleberry  pie — has  been  so  im¬ 
proved  by  selection  and  crossing  that  we 
can  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we  see 
them  actually  growing  as  large  as  Con¬ 
cord  grapes.  I  am  referring  to  the  high 
bush  blueberry.  The  term  huckleberry 
has  been  erroneously  used  to  designate 
both  the  so-called  huckleberry  and  the 
blueberry.  The  fruit  commonly  called 
huckleberry  has  ten  comparatively  large 
hard  seeds  similar  to  miniature  peach 
pits,  and  are  conspicuously  present  when 
being  eaten,  while  the  true  blueberry  has 
a  large  number  of  small  soft  seeds  which 
may  not  be  distinguished  in  the  mouth. 
These  wild  blueberries  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  now,  and  by  crossing 
and  fruiting  some  80,000  or  90,000  re¬ 


sultant  seedlings,  about  eight  have  been 
selected  and  named  and  after  a  rigid 
elimination  for  size,  color,  flavor,  yield, 
hardiness,  etc.  These  ripen  at  different 
times  beginning  with  the  so-called  June 
variety  which  begins  ripening  in  June, 
then  follows  Cabot.  Pioneer,  Concord, 
Hubei.  Bancocas.  Jersey  and  Scammel. 
The  last  of  the  fruit  may  be  picked  in 
September.  The  color  and  flavor  have 
not  been  sacrificed  in  this  work  of  cross¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  very  hardy  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  they 
fruit  on  quite  dry  sandy  soil.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  however  that  the  soil  have  an  acid 
reaction,  as  lime  seems  to  be  toxic  to 
them.  The  late  Dr.  F.  V.  Coville,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  blueberry  that 
measured  an  inch  and  a  sixteenth  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  named  varieties  I  mentioned 
yield  fruit  in  size  up  to  three-fourths 
and  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  fruit  which  is 
quite  so  interesting  and  pleasant  to  work 
around,  being  free  of  thorns  or  other  de¬ 
tracting  characteristics,  and  I  know  of 
none  that  promises  as  great  returns  for 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in  producing 
and  marketing. 

The  growers  of  plums  should  by  all 
means  have  the  Stanley  of  the  type  of  the 
Italian  Prune,  but  ripening  a  week  or 
10  days  earlier.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Agen  and  Grand  Duke  and  originated  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  prune  type,  excellent  for 
cooking  or  eating  out  of  hand.  The  tree 
is  healthy,  vigorous  and  produces  full 
crops  annually.  The  fruit  is  large  in 
size,  dark  blue  with  thick  bloom ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow,  juicy,  fine  grained,  ten¬ 
der,  firm,  sweet,  pleasant.  The  tree  and 
fruit  characteristics  appear  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  Italian  Prune. 

The  beginning  of  August  starts  the 
new  apple  list  with  the  Lodi,  which  is  in 
reality  an  improved  Yellow  Transparent. 
Lodi  originated  at  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  as  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Montgomery  and  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  The  tree  is  of  the  type  of  the 
Yellow  Transparent  but  draws  upon 
Montgomery  for  increased  vigor  and  size. 
The  fruit  is  of  the  type  of  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  but  much  larger,  ripens  a  few 
days  later,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of 
that  variety,  and  while  sprightly  for  use 
in  the  kitchen  as  it  commences  to  ripen 
the  flavor  becomes  milder  and  pleasantly 
aromatic.  The  variety  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  Yellow  Transparent  in  that  the 
tree  is  better  and  the  fruit  is  larger  and 
keeps  longer.  Pies  and  apple  sauce  made 
from  Lodi  have  a  richer  flavor  than  when 
made  from  Yellow  Transparent. 

Who  can  name  an  early  apple  with 
fewer  faults  of  fruit  than  a  McIntosh 
ready  to  eat  in  August?  That  is  what 
Early  McIntosh  is.  Besides  pleasing  the 
taste,  this  apple  pleases  the  eye.  The 
red  is  handsome ;  the  uniform  round- 
oblate  shape  is  most  attractive  and  per¬ 
mits  packing  in  various  packages  in 
which  apples  fit  well  and  look  well.  The 
trees  are  vigorous,  hardy,  healthy,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  bear  annually.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  size  however,  to  thin 
heavily  and  early.  The  parents  of  Early 
McIntosh  are  Yellow  Transparent  and 
McIntosh.  The  crop  ripens  10  days  later 
than  Yellow  Transparent. 

Milton  is  a  McIntosh-like  apple  which 
ripens  with  Wealthy  and  a  month  before 
McIntosh.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  fruits  are  pinkish  red  with  a 
heavy  bloom.  The  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
crisp,  juicy,  and  of  McIntosh  flavor  and 
aroma.  Milton  is  the  most  attractive  ap¬ 
ple  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  most  desir¬ 
able  apple  for  roadside  markets. 

Kendall  is  the  latest  candidate  for  hon¬ 
ors,  of  the  McIntosh  crosses,  to  extend 
the  season  of  McIntosh.  The  apples,  per¬ 
fect  in  symmetry,  are  entirely  covered 
with  soild  dark  red  and  heavy  bloom.  No 
other  apple  of  its  season  will  dress  up 
the  stand  quite  as  well  as  Kendall.  The 
sprightly  flavor  with  its  McIntosh  aroma 
is  most  refreshing.  The  tree  characters 
are  all  good.  This  apple  is  most  prom¬ 
ts  in  o-  GEG.  A.  MORSE. 


“No,  you  can’t  have  any  more  cookies 
tonight,  Bobby,”  said  his  mother.  “Don't 
von  know  that  you  can't  sleep  on  a  full 
stomach?”  “Well,”  replied  Bobby,  “I 
can  sleep  on  my  back." — Credit  Lost. 


5  Tons  Per  Acre  ...  3  Cuttings 

Yes,  that’s  what  John  E.  Lux,  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  got  from  20  acres. .  .  and  some  other 
men  are  getting  even  more  from  Hoffman’s 
Extra  Quality  Alfalfa  seed.  Good  seed  like 
thisis scarce  this  year.  You  can  depend  upon 
this  seed.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  too. 
WRITE  TODAY  ...  Get  Free  Copy  New 
1937  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Clovers,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  231  .Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Choose^?  Se 

Special  offer,  to  get  acquainted  with  Maute’s 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds— any  2  of  these 
One-Ounce  packages  for  10c! 

Re*  rick9  Scar,et  G,ohe  Radi,h 

ages  you  want  Bloomsdale  Spinach 
— uo  ft  today!  Big  Boston  Lettuce 
—  Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
P  Danvers  Half- Long  Carrot 
PnrnleTop  White  GlobeTurnlp' 
Maule’»  Seed  Book  Free — 
prize  vegetable  &  flower  seeds. 
Low  prices.  Also  Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  used  by  thou 
sands:  Get  all  the 
seeds  you  want,  send 
only  down  payment 
nothing  more  tall  Sept. 

No  interest. 

iWM.  HENRY  MAULE 
/  340  Maule  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 


M 

Maule’s 

Easy 
Payment 
Plan 


NEW  SEED  BOOK  FREE  / 


3c 


NG  SEED  OFFER 

All -America  Prize  Winners 
“World's  Finest”  awarded  Gold 
Medal  by  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

50c  VALUE  FOR 

Here  they  are:  Marigold,  Guinea 
Gold;  Petunia,  Flaming  Velvet; 
Cosmos, Grange  Flare; Carrot, Morse’s 
Bunching;  Radish,  Zwan’s  Comet, 
Scarlet  Globe.  Every  one  a  Champion. 
HERE  IS  MYSPECIAL  AMAZING  OFFER 
I  will  send  you  one  packet  each  of  all  Five 
Prizewinners foronly  3candineludeMy  I"  P*  T“ 
Big  1937  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  r  Hf  r 
Largest  Garden  Guide  Published.  660  Pictures,  ■  ■■  ■■ 

many  in  colors.  America's  Favorite  for67  years.  Write  today. 

R.K.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  465  RCCKFORD,  ILL.  Established  1870 


NEW  VARIETIES 

APPLE  AND  PEACH 


Great  improvements  in  varieties  have  been  made  within 
the  past  few  years.  Our  44-Page  Planting  Guide  tells 
about  what  lias  been  accomplished  in  producing  redder 
varieties  of  Apple  and  more  hardy  varieties  of  Peach. 
Send  for  your  Free  Copy  and  receive  our  prices  on 
more  than  800  varieties  of  plant  material. 


Waynesboro  Nurseries,  Inc., 


WAYNESBORO, 

VIRGINIA 


•EACH  TREES  SiO  ooS“A02 
VPPLE  TREES  *15  °°  SS.™ 

All  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


25  APPLE  TREES  *7^2 

mm By  Express  for  -----  I 

Healthy,  thrifty,  true  to  name  trees  3  to  5  ft.  in  height. 
Write  for  your  copy  Home  and  Orchard  Guide  its  free. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
10  Main  Street  Perry,  Oliio 

Ono  year  trees. 

$60.00  per  100 
All  other  prune  and  plum  $45.00  per  100.  Rasp¬ 
berries  —  Latham  $2.00;  Newburg,  $3.25  per  100. 
ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE  N.  Y. 

HARDY  IMPROVED  NUT  TREES- Early  bearing, 
thin  shelled,  black  walnuts  shellbacks,  pecans,  hioans, 
filberts,  prices  reduced  Price  sheet  free.  Manual  ‘Ibe. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65C,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


STANLEY  PRUNE 
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Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Alsike, 

Timothy,  Sweet  Clover, 

Soy  Beans,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn 

This  year  choose  your  seeds  with  extra  care 
and  raise  bumper  crops.  Sow  field  seeds 
you  can  depend  on — and  buy  them  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Seeds  grown  in  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  OHIO,  the  heart  of  America’s 
best  producing  section.  Our  location  gives  us 
the  pick  of  the  crop,  which  means  hardy 
strains,  highest  quality,  famous  for  high  yields. 
Seeds  especially  recleaned  to  remove  noxious 
weeds.  Our  direct  buying  from  the  grower 
saves  you  middleman’s  profits  and  handling 
charges.  Write  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

EAGLET  SEED  CO.,  Box  554,  Archbold,  Ohio 


TARFF’C 

W FRUITS J 

Variates  Ornamentals 

Boysenberries,  most  delicious  of  all 
Bramble  Fruits.  Black  Beauty— Newburg 
—outstanding  new  Raspberries.  Distribu- 
tors  of  Registered  Black  Raspberries" 
grown  by  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Imp.  Ass’n. 
Large  Red  Lake  Currants  and  Poorman 
Gooseberries.  New  Fall  Bearing  Cherry, 
and  Red  Rome  Apple,  Stanley  Plum 
and  many  other  (new  and  standard)  vari¬ 
eties  outstanding  for  Quality  and  Profit. 

Ornamental  Trees  for  lawn  planting — 
Dogwood,  Globe  Locust  &  lap.  Cher- 
_  .  _  .  ries.  Beautiful  New  Butterfly  Bush, 

Best  of  the  New  Patented  Roses.  Our  new  FREE  cata¬ 
log  describes  them  all.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Mf.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  7  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 

ule’s  Gladiolus 

Finest  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom,  10 
Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a  25c  val- 
¥>  ue !)  100  Prepaid  for  $1.00! — 

Send  dime  or  dollar  today  ! 

Waule’s  Seed  Book  free  — 
wested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
J  vegetable  and  flowers.  New  low 
prices,  also  Eusy-Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
362  Maulo  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit,, 

^Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc, 

'  in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

.Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Box  1  1  Gonova,  Ohio 


Maine  Potato  Marketing 

Meetings  of  potato-growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  were  recently  held  throughout  Aroo¬ 
stook,  Piscataquis,  Waldo  and  Penobscot 
counties,  Maine,  by  the  Maine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Maine  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission  and  the  Aroostook 
County  Council.  The  meetings  were  at 
[  Thorndike,  Corinna,  Dover-Foxcroft.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Winn,  Sherman  Mills,  Houlton, 
Fort  Fairfield,  Presque  Isle  and  Caribou. 

The  purpose  was  to  learn  from  grow¬ 
ers  and  shippers  their  reactions  to  the 
advertising  plans  already  undertaken  by 
the  Maine  Development  Commission  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
I  Agriculture,  covering  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  and  to  “feel  out”  the  attitude  of 
growers  and  shippers  regarding  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  looking  to  an  industry  tax 
of  so  much  per  barrel  or  per  100-pound 
[  bag.  The  funds  from  this  tax  would  be 
administered  by  the  Maine  Development 
Commission  for  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work  in  the  interest  of  State  of 
Maine  potatoes  throughout  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States  including  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

!  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  nearly  S5  per  cent  of  the  crop  is 
|  consumed. 

A  bill  now  in  the  Maine  Legislature 
I  provides  for  an  industry  tax  of  one  cent 
|  per  barrel  on  potatoes  that  qualify  under 
standard  State  grades.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  bring  in  upwards  of  $100,- 
000  for  work  toward  better  distribution 
of  the  Maine  crop. 


Seed Potatoes 


W  A  R  N I N  G— -Present  crop  smallest  since  1926 — 
Merchantable  potato  stocks  on  hand  are  far  below 
average.  Unseasonable  weather  has  caused  exces¬ 
sive  shrinkage  in  storage.  Indications  are  that  the 
short  supplies  will  bring  higher  prices  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  SELECT  YOUR  SEED  POTA¬ 
TOES  CAREFULLY  —  FROM  A  GUARANTEED 
SOURCE  LIKE  DIBBLE’S. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  — The  same  potatoes  make 
vastly  different  yields  on  different  soils.  Get  just 
the  kind  YOUR  soil  needs.  Our  big  free  catalog 
devotes  5  pages  in  color  just  to  Potato  varieties. 
It  will  help  you.  Send  for  it. 

STATE  CERTIFIED 

Russets,  Rurals.  Carmans.  Raleighs.  Heavyweights, 
No.  9’s,  Green  Mountains.  Irish  Cobblers,  Early 
Ohios,  Spaulding  Rose.  Katahdins. 


Grown  from  Certified  Seed 

Irish  Cobblers,  Warba,  Russets.  Rurals,  Raleighs, 
Carmans,  Heavyweights,  No.  9’s,  Dibble  Russet 
seconds. 


Remember 


Dibble  Seed  Potatoes  are  Northern  Grown  right 
where  the  soil  best  suits  the  varieties. 

DIBBLE  PRICES  ARE  LOW 

car  a  log  and  price  list  sent  free. 

Use  a  1c  Postcard. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDOROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N,  Y. 


Think  of  it !  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees,  6  to  10 
inches  tall — only  $1.  Postpaid. 
Send  today.  Bargain  No. 2:  50 
Evergreen*  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
and  4  year  old  transplanted 
trees.  3  to  10-in.  tall.  10  each 

White  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine,  Engleniann  Spruce.  Douglas 
Fir,  all  60  for  *3.00.  Free  lliua.  price 
list,  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  R-2,  Fryeburg,  Me. 


R  hubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yams — Red  orYellow. 

Write  tor  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Frostproof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  Varieties.  Prepaid:  200,  50c;  500.  $1.00: 
1000.  $1.75.  Collect :  1000.  $1.00  :  5000.  $3.75.  Write 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices  on  Lettuce.  To¬ 
mato.  Broccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts  and  Cauliflower  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

'Vfest  HillNurseries 

Box  8.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions.  Fredonia.  Urbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious,  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Hubei,  Rancocas.  Concord.  Jersey,  etc. 

I-Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen.  $40  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 

nf  IlPRITDDIirC  New  Improved  varieties: 
OLilfljDIjnniljkj  valuable  addition  to 
our  fruit  gardens.  Use  as  ornamentals,  hedges,  etc. 
Delicious  wholesome  for  young  and  old.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS.  Bx  K-16.  HANOVER,  MASS. 

THE  NEWER  RASPBERRIES— Twice  inspected.  Mar- 
ev,  Tnvlor  $1.50  doz.  June,  Newburg.  Latham  $3-100. 
prepaid  3d  zone.  W.  HALBERT.  OXFORD.  N.  Y. 


Elderberries 

Perhaps  boys  no  longer  use  the  stems 
|  of  the  elderberry  to  make  pop  guns  and 
squirt  guns  as  we  of  the  older  generation 
did.  I  remember  how  in  those  days  we 
searched  all  the  elder  thickets  in  Spring 
for  long  straight  stems  from  which  we 
fashioned  our  formidable  weapons.  And 
|  then  in  late  Summer  we  would  return  to 
the  same  thickets  to  gather  the  fruits  for 
I  canning.  Another  of  the  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  of  childhood  is  the  elderberry  pie 
which  resulted  from  our  earlier  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  elder  thickets. 

My  grandfather,  and  a  few  of  his  cro¬ 
nies  who  were  interested  in  horticulture, 
frequently  talked  about  the  improved  va¬ 
rieties  which  they  freely  predicted  would 
work  a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  this 
fruit — a  condition  which  is  yet  to  be  con- 
sumated.  And  in  our  neglect  of  this  plant 
we  are  missing  something  of  far  more 
value,  it  seems  to  me,  than  we  cultivate 
in  many  other  cases.  Not  alone  is  it  use¬ 
ful  as  a  food  crop,  but  it  has  value  as  an 
I  ornamental  plant  far  greater  than  its 
[  present  status  would  indicate. 

It  is  not  a  fruit  for  extensive  com- 
I  mercial  exploitation,  of  course,  but  it  ap- 
[  pears  that  a  grower  in  the  right  situation, 
with  a  little  waste  land  that  is  too  moist 
for  his  usual  crops  might  be  able  to  make 
a  small  planting  pay.  But  it  is  as  a  com¬ 
bined  economic  and  ornamental  plant 
that  the  elderberry  lias  greatest  promise, 
a  clump  in  a  shrub  border  being  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  when  the  plants  are  covered 
with  their  large  clusters  of  white  flowers 
in  June  or  July,  and  again  in  Autumn 
I  when  the  showy,  black  fruits  hang  in  im¬ 
mense  heads.  The  plant  grows  natural- 
!  ly  iu  rather  moist  soil,  though  that  is  not 
]  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  good  re¬ 
sults,  for  well-grown  specimens  may  be 
|  had  in  almost^  any  rich  soil  and  fairly 
good  growth  will  often  be  made  in  even 
|  a  poor-growing  medium. 

A  number  of  named  varieties  have  been 
mentioned  in  literature  during  the  last 
half  century,  but  the  Adams  is  the  only 
one  I  have  recently  noticed  in  catalogs. 

|  In  this  variety  the  flower  clusters  are 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
!  kml  found  growing  in  the  wild  and  the 
|  fruits  are  much  larger.  It,  as  well  as 
other  named  kinds,  must  be  propagated 
[  by  vegetative  means,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  elderberry,  may  be  done  from  either 
I  greenwood  or  hardwood  cuttings  and  from 
root-cuttings.  Ordinary  kinds  may  be 
readily  grown  from  seeds,  c.  w.  wood. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

FIELD  SEEDS  FROM  EARLY  TO  LATE  HYBRID 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Silage,  Corn, 

Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 

Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses. 

Millets,  Sorghum.  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture,  all 
from  sources  proved  best. 

FARM  CHEMICALS  TO  FERTILIZE  SOILS.  TREAT  SEEDS,  PROTECT  CROPS 
Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Yielding  25 fo  to  over  100 %  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  esDecially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 


-SELECTED  SEEDS- 

for  Market  Gardeners 

You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with  seed 
of  unknown  quality.  Experienced  growers 
have  learned  to  depend  upon  Klitgord’s  Se¬ 
lected  Seeds. 

Cauliflower  ^arIy  -now^a  —  selected. 


Dry  Weather. 


Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  and 


r*  eahheaftn  Golden  Acre.  Extra  Early 
*/*>  Round.  Copenhagen.  Danish 
Selected,  B allhead  and  other  varieties 

ft  stints  Coad  Brigham.  Early  Yellow 
ISflfCJfl  ■JgCU  Globe.  Red  Globe,  White 
Globe,  Ebenezer,  Sweet  Spanish  and  others. 

4 Iso  Carrots,  Beets,  Lettuce,  etc. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Order  Early. 

M.  KLITG0RD  Box  R  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


Condon's  New  Wisconsin 

BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE 

l  lOO  <£  Yellow  Resistant  •  Late  Intro- 
Iduction.  Earliest  of  all  Ball  Heads,  Fine 
J  texture.  Flesh  pore  white.  Uniform  type, 
/Enormous  yielder,  Big*  Money  Making 
a?ba8e*  To  introduce  to  you  our  Vigorous 
__  Northern  Grown  “Pure  Bred"  Garden  and 
-  .bee<l3#  Plante,  Bulbs,  Fruit3  and  Nursery  Items  we 
will  mail  you  our  Big:  1937  Catalog:— most  complete  seed  & 
nursery  book;  180  pag-e3,  600  pictures.  Bargain  Prices,  also 

1  of  TH,S  WONDERFUL 

■liJU  OLCUO  NEW  CABBAGE  ~ 

Send  Postal  Today. 


REGAL  LILIES 

3 Bulbs  for  25if 

(Were  25c  each  ) 
One  of  the  easiest  grown 
and  most  beautiful  Lilies. 
Flowers  are  fragrant, 
pure  white,  often  suffused 
pink.  Grows  3  to  6  ft. 
high.  Blooms  July  to 
August.  Lives  for  years. 

3  for  25c ;  7  for  50c 
15  for  $1;  100  for  $6.50 
Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog 
FREE.  All  best  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

Lower  Prices  for  1 937 
Many  new  varieties. 
Marigold  “Crown  of 
Gold’’  Pkt..  25c. 
W.Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  701  Burpee  Bldi.,  Philadelphia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Earliest  Tomato 


Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  ,4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters.  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  *  n  _  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  .LUC  Canada. 
Our  beat’tifnl  colored  catalog  filled 
CDCC  with  bargains  In  Seeds.  Plants,  and  Shrubs. 
*  Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO..  Sta.  12.  Randolph.  Wis. 


Cabbage  Plants 


will  be  ready  about 


April  15th 


Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Charleston  and  .Tersev 
Wakefield  I000-$l.00  :  5000-$4.50:  IO.OOO-$8.75:  Marion 
Market  Cabbage  I000-$l.50:  5000-$6.00.  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower.  I000-$3.00.  Booking  orders  for  Certi¬ 
fied  Field  Grown  Tomato  Plants  for  delivery  about 
25th  of  May,  Seed  treated  with  Red  Oxide  of  Copper. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  of  all  plants  and  prices  on  large 
orders.  You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you 
send  us  your  order. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr..  Franklin.  Virginia 


CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN 


Box  221 

Rockford,  Illinois 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CATALOG  I  FREE 


Frost-proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  and  all 
varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Ful wood’s 
1937  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  special  premium  offers. 
ALL  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before  buy¬ 
ing  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
P.  D.  Fulwood.  Dept.  134,  Tifton.  Ga. 


Farm  Seeds 


Holmes’  Farm  Seeds  are  worth 
knowing  and  growing.  Get  our  folder  and  prices 
on  Potatoes.  Alfalfa.  Clovers.  Grasses.  Soy  Beans. 
Peas,  Oats.  Corn.  Barley,  etc.  Old  and  new  TESTED 
varieties.  Write  today.  (Also  Free  Garden  Book  on 
flowers  and  vegetables.) 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  BOX  16.  CANTON,  OHIO 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS-Get  and 

■  early  start  with  your  garden  by  setting  our  hardy 
Plants.  Cabbage.  Onion.  Tomato.  Lettuce,  Pepper, 
Potato  Plants.  Also  Annual  Flower  Plants.  Write  for 
Plant  Catalogue.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Sa. 


BAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
1  Plants.  Leading  Varieties:  500,  50c:  1000,  90c- 
5000,  $3.75.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato.  Lettuce,  and 
other  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

Selected  Corn  for  Seed  sscrefn*dd 

Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Clarage  and  Maryland  Ninety  Day 
Yellow  Dent  Germination  guaranteed  nlnetv— $2  00 
bushel  here.  CAROLINE  GRAIN  AND  SEED 
COMPANY,  -  GREENSBORO.  Maryland 

SENSATION  SEED  OATS 

Seed  Barley  Corn.  Soy  Beans.  Alfalfa.  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed.  W  rite  for  samples  wanted,  catalogue  and 
our  attractive  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  Sc  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 
SchroerN  Better  Planfe  ''r*te  tor  prices  on 

“GOLDEN"  .JSTrBA *•  RICH, 

Seed  Potatoes  NEWPORT,  MAINE 

Grow  vegetables  three  weeks  exriier 

WITH  CARLISLE'S  HARDY  FIELD  -  GROWN 
PLANTS.  Cabbage  plants.  $1.00:  Onion,  60c:  Tomato 
$1.50.  thousand.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cataloa  free' 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS.  VALDOSTA,  GeonSfi 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY  BOOK! 


Our  new  illustrated  berry  book  contains  a  full  description  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them 
Also  many  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  It's  FRE7E  Send  for  vour  codv  todav 

HiiOS,  Box  105,  Salislbury,  Md. 
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MARK 

IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

FOR  TRUE-TO-NAME 

INCREASE  !«yAl,TVPLANTS 

YOUR  BERRY  PROFITS 

At  No  Extra  Cost  To  You 

For  the  past  36  years  the  name  Townsend  has 
represented  all  that  is  best  in  berry  growing.  It 
is  the  by-word  for  True  To  Name  Heavy  Yield¬ 
ing  Quality  Plants.  The  largest  berry-growing 
associations  in  the  country  use  Townsend’s 
plants  annually.  Fruit  growers  and  home  gar¬ 
deners  in  48  states  set  Townsend’s  Select  Strain 
Plants  last  year.  They  are  bred  for  heavier 
yields,  increasing  your  profits  at  no  extra  cost. 

40-Page  BERRY  BOOK 

This  Free  Book  ie  fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  and  describes 
best  money  making  varieties 

Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  Blackberries,  Fruit 

T ree  s,  etc. ,  and  tells  ho  w\V  orlcT s 
largest  growers  of  Strawberry 
Plante  make  plant  selection  and 
increase  yields.  Every  Fruit 
Grower  and  Home  Gardener 
should  have  this  book.  A  Postal 
will  bring  your  free  copy. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons 

136  VINE  STREET,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


FREE 


Townsend'S 

fig®? 


BOOK 


ARE  YOU  iiAIIEV? 
MAKING  mUllEI  l 

If  Not  Use 

FERTILE  POT 

Cut  cost  of  labor, 
seed  and  fertilizer. 
Double  the  yield  per 
acre.  Absolutely  no 
shock  to  roots  at 
transplanting  time. 
Produce  earlier  and 
better  quality  of  sal¬ 
able  product  which 
bring  higher  prices. 

THE  FERTILE  POT  CO. 

79  Parallel  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


tBAtTBDAAC  Cabbage.  Onions,  Peppers,  Beets,  Cauli- 
rKUilrKUUP  flower.  Lettuce  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS, jTlfton,  Ga 


A«TC  A  CLEAR  GAIN  OF  20 
UM  I  9  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE 


Read  what  Geo.  Wingert,  Fayetteville,  Pa., 
says:  “Your  oats  made  70  bushels  per  acre 
and  our  own  50  bushels— side  by  side  in  the 
same  field.”  Sow  the  best  seed  Oats  you  can 
get.  Same  work— same  soil  preparation— but 
Good  Seed . . .  that’s  the  difference  between 
ordinary  Oat  Crops  and  Extra  Good  Crops. 
Order  Hoffman’s  famous  heavy  yielding 
strains  . . .  All  carefully  tested. 

WRITE  TODAY...  Get  Free  Copy  New  1937 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Alfalfas,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES 

A.H.H0FFMAN,lnt.fu,”,3.°.’.9SJ:ri-"': 


rFRUIT  TREES^ 

SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 

Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 


Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  IMMORTAL  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Classic  Collection  of  Iris.  Every  variety  a 
Masterpiece,  hardy,  colorful,  fragrant,  enduring:  Romeo; 
Othello;  Cordelia;  Miranda;  Cleopatra;  Beatrice;  Rosa¬ 
lind;  Shakespeare;  Ophelia;  Ariel;  Prospero;  King  Lear. 
Entire  collection  only  one  dollar  labeled  and  postpaid. 
Six  collections  five  dollars.  Flower  ".Name-stories”  free. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  -  MACEDON.  N.  Y. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY 

orders.  Address:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  . 


GLADS 


100  splendid  blooming  bulbs 
of  Picardy,  the  world's  best 
glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 
50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y 


n>  finiAl  IIC  Best  that  grow.  Many  special  collections 
ULHUIULIIO  of  prize  winning  varieties.  Send  name 
today.  Harold  B.  Higgins,  GLAD-ACRES,  Easton,  Md 


Seed  Oats 

SENSATION  —  One  of  the  most 
productive  oats  in  cultivation,  75 
bu.  and  upwards  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent  with  large,  white,  meaty 
grains  weighing  42  lbs.  per  mea¬ 
sured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality. 
You  should  by  all  means  give 
these  oats  a  trial. 


—  Clover  —  Seed  Corn 


Home  grown  and  Imported  North¬ 
ern  European,  seed  free  of  noxious 
weeds  and  of  the  highest  quality  at 
attractive  prices.  Also  Alfalfa,  Al- 
sike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy.  Pasture 
mixtures.  Soy  Beans  and  Barley. 


Woodburn  Yellow  Dent,  Learning, 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap.  All 
fire  dried  of  excellent  germination. 
Take  no  chance  on  seed  not  properly 
dried  as  seed  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture  will  not  grow 
satisfactorily. 


Write  for  samples  of  seed  wanted  and  our  seed  annual. 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Heavier,  Freshly  Dug  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  table  use  or  a  good  spring  income  for  years  to  come,  get  our  Giant  Mary  Washington  two 
voar  oote  Grown  on  our  own  farms— better  soil,  larger,  more  vigorous  Rea  ly  Giants- 
wehdi  ’>50  lbs  per  1000  (not  100  to  125  lbs.  like  many  offered)  Special  Pnces-25 
weigh  .00  os  i  postpaid.  1000  Giant  roots  $10.00  not  prepaid. 

°  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


Bos  R,  Hall,  New  York 


MALONEY  Grown  f* 

New  KOGERS!  McIntosh 

,  i  q^7  f rni t-°rowGrs  winch  is  now  ro<idy  for 

waitinR  «.,->•  1. 

sensation  of  1937. 

r*  Fruit  Trees  are  grown  in  our  400-acre  nurseries — are 

b,r,°U'hSn"  “?  a«S'U  witbstan.,  «ve,e  winter.. 

Send  for  the  Catalog  Today— See  our  prices  and  our  1937  values  in 
shrubs  and  roses.  _ 

A  SolidRed  Mac  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  44  Main  St.,  Dtmsville,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS  SEtDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  specialize  ir,  breeding  and  growing  early  high 
strains  of  MUSKMELON,  SWEET  CORN,  TOMA¬ 
TOES,  PEPPERS,  BEETS,  etc.  for  gardeners  whose  sea- 
sons  are  short. 

Our  famous  strains  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vigor,  easi¬ 
ness  and  high  yield. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  30,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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Vegetable  Gardening  Notes 


Bean  Mosaic  on  Limas. — An  interest¬ 
ing,’  comparison  of  Lima  bean  varieties  in 
relation  to  their  susceptibility  to  mosaic 
was  noticed  last  year.  Ten  varieties  rep¬ 
resenting  the  various  types  grown  com¬ 
mercially  in  this  country  were  grown  on 
an  area  which  was  known  to  be  suited  for 
the  development  of  curcurbit  mosaic.  Of 
these  the  hush  varieties  Burpee,  Ford- 
hook.  McCrea  and  the  pole  varieties  Chal¬ 
lenger  and  King  of  the  Garden  were 
found  to  grow  luxuriently  without  any 
apparent  indications  of  mosaic.  The  hush 
varieties  Jackson  Wonder.  Wood's  Pro¬ 
lific,  U.  S.  No.  1  and  the  pole  sorls 
Florida  Speckled  and  Willow-Leaved 
were,  however,  decidedly  susceptible. 

Sanitary  Measures  for  the  Garden. 
— After  the  garden  produce  is  harvested 
and  stored  away  for  the  Winter,  the  ref¬ 
use  should  he  removed  and  burned.  Many 
of  our  most  annoying  and  harmful  insects 
live  over  "Winter  in  one  stage 
or  another  in  such  material  as 
squash,  pumpkin,  melon  and 
cucumber  vines,  and  unless 
this  is  destroyed  it  may  serve 
as  a  source  of  severe  infesta- 
tation  the  following  year.  If 
possible  this  practice  should 
be  undertaken  as  a  community 
project,  for  it  would  he  rather 
hopeless  for  one  to  destroy  his 
insect  infested  refuse  if  his 
neighbors  did  not  do  likewise. 

The  Fall  Cover.  Crop.  — 

The  practice  of  sow¬ 
ing  a  Fall  cover  crop 
of  rye  has  become 
increasingly  popular 
with  the  home  and 
market  gardener 
This  procedure  not 
only  renders  the  gar¬ 
den  plot  more  pleas¬ 
ant  to  view  but  also 
serves  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner  in  which 
to  build  up  humus 
content  of  the  soil. 

The  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  sources  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  large 
operator,  have 
brought  into  practice 
the  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers 
on  the  cover  crop 
just  before  it  is 
plowed  under.  With 
proper  moisture  and 
temperature  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  this 
practice  is  said  to 
make  an  “artificial 
manure,”  with  the  cover  crop  serving  as 
a  source  of  humus  and  the  commercial 
fertilizer  as  a  source  of  more  concen¬ 
trated  plant  food  constituents.  It  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  interesting  to  watch  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  idea  and  compare  it 
with  other  fertilizer  practices. 

The  Compost  Pile.  —  Very  often  the 
difference  between  good  plants  and  poor 
ones  is  the  kind  of  soil  obtainable  during 
the  plant-raising  season.  It  certainly 
does  not  pay  to  skimp  on  this  phase  of 
plant  raising  management.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  ways  to  make  compost  is 
to  locate  some  good  heavy  sod  that  has 
been  growing  on  well-drained  soil,  and 
draw  it  to  an  area  which,  can  he  utilized 
for  this  purpose  for  one  or  two  years. 
A  layer  of  sod  and  loam  about  12  inches 
thick  should  be  spread  out  and  over  the 
top  about  four  inches  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  applied.  Then  another  12-ineh  layer 
of  sod  and  soil  and  more  manure,  and  so 
on  until  the  compost  pile  is  five,  six  or 
more  feet  high.  Other  organic  materials, 
such  as  leaves,  lawn  clippings  and  the 
like  can  also  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
After  the  pile  is  completed  the  top  should 
be  leveled  in  order  that  full  advantage 
may  he  taken  of  rainfall  since  adequate 
moisture  is  necessary  for  proper  decom¬ 
position  of  the  organic  material  within. 
In  Spring  the  pile  should  be  turned  thor¬ 
oughly  and  left  to  absorb  the  Summer 
rains.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  apply  ad¬ 
ditional  water  if  rainfall  is  scarce  in 
order  to  insure  proper  decomposition.  In 
the  Fall,  one  year  after  the  pile  has  been 
made,  it  should  be  turned  once  more,  and 
by  the  following  Spring  will  be  ready  for 


use.  Thus  it  takes  at 'least  15  to  IS 
months  to  secure  reasonably  good  com¬ 
post  soil,  although  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  greenhouse  men  to  have  compost  two, 
three  and  even  four  years  old.  If  you 
grow  your  own  plants  and  have  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  desirable  results,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  closer  attention  to  your 
source  of  soil  may  he  in  order. 

The  Age  of  Popcorn.  —  A  study  re¬ 
cently  concluded  relative  to  the  age  at 
which  popcorn  pops  most  efficiently 
points  out  the  facts  that  corn  stored  14 
years  pops  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  that  apparently  no 
one  knows  just  how  long  this  popular 
cereal  retains  its  ability  to  expand  to 
such  generous  proportions.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  demonstrated  that  the  popping  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  corn  was  entirely  independent 
of  its  ability  to  germinate  since  seed 
kept  only  eight  years  failed  to  retain 
viable  embryos.  It  has  been 
shown  that  popcorn  stored  on 
the  cob  will  produce  a  greater 
volume  of  popped  corn  than 
that  which  has  been  stored  in 
the  shelled  condition. 

Shall  I  Save  My  Own 
Seed?  —  This  perennial  ques¬ 
tion  usually  arouses  consider¬ 
able  comment  among  growers, 
particularly  the  home  and 
farm  gardeners.  Market  gar¬ 
deners  are  content  usually  to 
let  this  phase  of  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  rest  in  the 
hands  of  the  special¬ 
ists.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  apply  a 
blanket  answer  to 
the  question  since  a 
great  many  factors 
must  determine  the 
policy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gardener 
must  be  familiar 
with  the  various 
crops,  particularly 
with  the  structure  of 
the  flowers  and  their 
manner  of  pollina¬ 
tion. 

There  are  three 
rather  distinct  types 
of  vegetables  based 
on  their  mode  of  pol¬ 
lination.  One  group 
i  s  self  -  pollinated, 
that  is,  the  essential 
floral  parts  are  so 
arranged  that  the 
pollen  produced  will 
come  in  contact  with 
the  stigma  of  its  own 
accord.  In  this  group  belong  the  tomato, 
the  bean,  lettuce  and  the  pea.  These 

crops  are  the  most  adaptable  for  selection 

of  seed  by  the  home  gardener. 

In  another  group  of  vegetables  both 
self-pollination  and  cross-pollination  oc¬ 
cur.  the  latter  taking  place  by  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  pollen  from  one  plant  to  an¬ 
other  by  some  outside  agency,  such  as 
wind,  rain  or  insects.  Those  include 
spinach,  radish,  pepper,  eggplant,  beet, 
carrot,  cabbage,  parsnips,  celery  and  cau¬ 
liflower.  Of  these  the  pepper  and  egg¬ 
plant  are  very  largely  self-pollinated  and 
therefore  the  safest  for  the  amateur  seeds¬ 
man  to  develop.  "With  the  other  crops 
1  he  grower  must  be  certain  that  no  other 
varieties  of  the  same  vegetable  or  off  type 
plants  within  the  variety  are  grown  in 
or  near  the  seed  plot. 

The  third  group  consists  of  those  which 
are  almost  invariably  cross-pollinated  and 
therefore  demand  the  greatest  degree  of 
care  to  insure  having  good  seed.  These 
are  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  pump¬ 
kins  and  corn.  The  vine  crops,  although 
unable  to  cross  between  themselves, 
readily  mix  when  different  varieties  of 
the  same  crop  are  grown  near  each  other. 
Two  kinds  of  flowers  are  produced ;  one 
which  is  completely  female  (although 
most  pistillate  flowers  of  muskmelons 
bear  functional  stamens)  and  the  other 
which  is  completely  male.  Because  of  the 
sticky  nature  of  the  pollen  grains  pollina¬ 
tion  must  be  brought  about  by  bees  or 
other  insects.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  any 
female  flower  may  receive  pollen  from 
any  compatible  male  flower  provided  the 
insects  visit  both  of  them,  w,  p,  ENZIE, 


Above,  flowers  of  Willad  Plum.  Below, 
Domestic,  first  bouquet  of  plum  orchard. 
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The  Disease  Angle  on  Berry  Varieties 

(Continued  from  Page  200) 


yellow  mosaic  virus  with  symptoms  of 
the  disease  almost  completely  masked, 
typifying  highest  resistance.  Plantings 
of  St.  Regis  in  the  vicinity  of  black 
raspberries  have  always  brought  ruin  to 
the  latter. 

Indian  Summer,  named  and  introduced 
last  Fall,  is  a  Fall-bearing  variety  of  su¬ 
perior  merit  for  Northeastern  United 
States.  While  under  test  as  a  seedling 
for  several  years  in  variety  plats  all  over 
New  York  State,  where  exposure  to  dis¬ 
eases  was  deliberately  sought,  no  serious 
problems  developed.  Not  a  single  mosaic 
infection  has  occurred  in  the  variety  as 
yet. 

Taylor,  introduced  in  the  Autumn  of 
1935,  is  known  to  contract  mosaic  with 
moderate  readiness.  Stocks  of  it  are  as 
yet  in  most  excellent  condition  from  this 
standpoint.  No  other  diseases  have  been 
of  any  consequence. 

Marcy,  just  named  and  introduced  the 
past  Fall,  as  seedling  No.  5220,  has  been 
under  wide  test  since  1932.  No  mosaic 
cases  have  been  noted  in  the  variety 
anywhere.  Even  under  conditions  of  ex¬ 
treme  exposure  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  in 
a  test  planting  where  Newburgh,  Herbert 
and  Chief  (varieties  usually  mosaic-es¬ 
caping)  succumbed  to  infection  100  per 


Black  Raspberries.  —  Cumberland 
known  as  Black  Giant  in  some  sections, 
“catches"  all  the  diseases  of  raspberries 
with  readiness.  Anthracnose,  both  mo¬ 
saics,  streaks,  leaf  curl,  cane  and  crown 
gall — all  offer  serious  problems  in  han¬ 
dling  this  variety.  Yet,  with  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  planting  stock  and  planting  site 
and  given  an  annual  delayed-dormant 
spray  with  lime-sulphur,  this  well-known 
standard  sort  is  still  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  profitable  of  all.  Two  other 
high  quality  varieties,  now  little  grown, 
Hoosier  and  Honeysweet,  closely  resemble 
Cumberland  in  disease  nature. 

Plum  Farmer  suffers  from  anthracnose 
and,  while  contracting  mosaics  and 
streaks  less  rapidly  than  Cumberland,  it 
is  unusually  susceptible  to  virus  infec¬ 
tions  and  dies  down  rapidly.  Plum  Farm¬ 
er  appears  to  be  immune  to  leaf  curl, 
however. 

Logan  (New  Logan)  also  seems  im¬ 
mune  to  curl  and  contracts  mosaics  and 
streaks  less  readily  than  most  blacks. 
This  virus-escaping  factor  may  be  due  to 
the  relatively  slow-growing  nature  of  the 
variety.  Cane  gall  is  common  in  Logan. 

Kansas  is  an  old  variety  that  has 
some  virus-escaping  qualities,  plus  better- 
than-average  resistance  for  a  black.  Its 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway. 


A  Field  of  White  Clover  as  It  Grows  Out  in  Illinois 


cent,  Marcy  plants  have  remained  strict¬ 
ly  healthy.  None  of  the  common  fungous 
maladies  of  raspberries  have  been  of  sig¬ 
nificance  in  this  vigorous  variety. 

Lloyd  George,  of  English  origin,  is  in¬ 
fected  by  the  American  raspberry  viruses 
very  seldom.  Mild  mosaic,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  type,  however,  has  been  reported  in 
Lloyd  George  in  Oregon.  Leaf  spotting 
tendencies  and  susceptibility  to  Winter 
injury  are  common  defects  of  the  variety 
in  New  York. 

Herbert  and  Newman  are  old-timers, 
with  excellent  mosaic-escaping  records. 
Neither  rates  as  a  commercial  variety 
any  more  but,  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Slate 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  they 
have  proved  invaluable  as  parents  in 
breeding  work  to  transmit  a  mosaic-es¬ 
caping  character.  Newman-x-IIerbert 
produced  Newburgh.  Newman  and  Lloyd 
George  crosses  have  given  Taylor,  Marcy 
and  a  host  of  others  as  yet  unnamed 
seedlings  with  many  excellent  characters. 

Cuthbert,  the  old-timer  with  fruit  of 
nonpareil  flavor,  was  always  troubled 
with  leaf  curl  in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and 
with  both  leaf  curl  and  mosaics  in  New 
York  and  Ontario,  Canada.  Spread  of 
viruses  from  this  variety,  though  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  serious  and,  for  home  gardeners 
who  want  a  quality  red  raspberry  that 
can  be  grown  along  with  blacks  at  little 
risk,  Cuthbert  is  still  a  fine  choice.  It 
suckers  excessively  and  when  the  rows 
are  allowed  to  become  too  wide  or  too 
thick  with  canes,  spur  blight  gets  bad. 

Flaming  Giant  or  Ohta  can  be  dis¬ 
missed  summarily  with  the  previous 
statement,  that  is,  it  is  consistently  and 
remarkably  disease-free  and  vigorous  but 
its  crop  is  worthless  commercially  in  the 
Northeast. 

King,  an  old  semi-early  kind,  is  often 
mosaic-infected  but  is  resistant. 


disease  constitution  did  not  suffice  to  hold 
the  variety  in  culture  when  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  better  quality  sorts  came  along. 

Naples,  an  introduction  of  1932,  did 
not  prove  mosaic-escaping  to  a  worth¬ 
while  extent,  and  dies  down  rapidly  with 
green  mosaic  infection.  It  is  achieving 
success,  however,  because  of  its  late  sea¬ 
son  and  its  commercial  resistance  to  an¬ 
thracnose. 

Quillen  is  almost  ideally  free  from  an¬ 
thracnose  infection,  an  important  consid¬ 
eration  in  black  raspberries.  Its  virus 
disease  record  is  very  fair,  too.  Never¬ 
theless,  after  10  or  12  years  of  wide  trial, 
only  very  occasional  growers  have  re¬ 
tained  the  variety  for  commercial  culture. 
Leaving  longer  branches  on  the  fruiting 
canes  will  overcome  the  shy-bearing  na¬ 
ture  of  Quillen  somewhat. 

Shuttleworth.  probably  a  Plum  Farm¬ 
er  seedling,  is  an  all-round  good  commer¬ 
cial  sort  discovered  at  Sheridan,  N.  Y., 
10  years  ago.  Until  1933  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  Plum  Farmer.  In  disease  na¬ 
ture  it  is  superior  to  its  probable  parent, 
being  more  vigorous  and  considerably 
more  mosaic-resistant.  Being  new  and 
locally  grown,  most  stocks  of  Shuttle- 
worth  have  little  virus  content. 

Bristol  and  Evans  are  new  extra-vig¬ 
orous,  productive  sorts.  Both  rate  about 
average  in  disease-escaping  and  disease- 
resisting  characters. 

Dundee  has  unusual  quality  of  fruit. 
It  is  very  prone  to  contact  green  mosaic 
but,  for  a  black  raspberry,  is  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  disease.  A  slight  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  mildew  has  been  noted. 

Black  Beauty  fruits  are  more  gray 
than  black,  consequently  not  beautiful, 
and  plants  of  the  variety  are  not  virus- 
escaping  as  originally  claimed. 

(Concluded  Next  Issue) 
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OIL  EMULSION  “83”  ELIMINATES  RIVALS 
ON  QUIGA-BREA|(|NG  PERFORMANCE 

Points  Way  To  Economy  For  Dormant  Spray 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Oil  Emulsion  "83"  is  a  quick-breaking  emulsion. 
When  applied  (after  dilution  with  water)  the  oil  quickly  separates  from 
the  emulsifier  and  deposits  itself  evenly  on  the  twigs  and  branches.  Its  run¬ 
off  is  almost  entirely  water. 

Recent  experiment  station  work  demonstrating  that  high  calibre  quick¬ 
breaking  emulsions  deposit  almost  twice  as  much  oil  as  "tight”  miscible 
oils,  explains  the  remarkable  control  records  compiled  by  "83”  on  job 
after  job. 

Oil  Emulsion  "83”  is  productive  of  substantial  economies  not  only  in 
crop  saving,  but  in  material,  time  and  labor  as  w  ell. 

Flexibility  is  an  important  feature  of  this  Orchard  Brand  product.  Used 
alone,  it  provides  effective  control  of  red  mite,  leaf  roller  and  scale.  And 
it  is  highly  efficient,  in  combination  with  tar  oils  or  cresylic  acid,  against 
rosy  aphis  .  .  .  and  with  lime  sulphur  solution  or  bordeaux  mixture  against 
peach  leaf  curl. 


ORCHARD  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  COMBINES 
HIGH  POWER,  FREEDOM  FROM  SEDIMENT 


Field  tests  prove  that,  unlike  the  home- 
cooked  material  familiar  to  old-time 
fruit  growers,  and  ordinary  commercial 
lime  sulphur  solutions,  the  modern 
Orchard  Brand  product  is  always  of  one 
standard  concentration  .  .  .  always 
uniformly  high  in  potency,  uniformly 
free  from  nozzle-clogging  sediment. 

Rigid  control  in  manufacture  assures 
a  calcium  polysulphide  content  of  29%, 
and  a  definite  preponderance  of  avail¬ 
able  sulphur  in  the  efficient  tetrasulphide 


and 


ohide  forms. 


pentasulpf 

Complete  filtration  in  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  type  of  filter  press,  the  final  process 
in  manufacture,  makes  Orchard  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution  clean  and  free 
from  sediment.  Fruit  growers  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  appreciation  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  time,  labor  costs  .  .  .  and  frayed 
tempers  .  .  .  assured  by  this  unique  fea¬ 
ture.  Lime  sulphur  clogging  of  spray 
nozzles,  with  its  attendant  annoyance,  is 
definitely  a  thing  of  the  past. 


A  card  or  letter  will  bring  you,  without 
obligation,  concrete  suggestions  on  the 
efficient  solution  of  any  particular  con¬ 
trol  problems  you  may  have. 


Orchard  Brand  customers  are  invited 
to  take  advantage  of  the  personal  service 
offered  by  the  staff  of  technical  experts 
we  maintain  in  the  field.  Just  phone  or 
write  your  nearest  Orchard  Brand 
sales  office. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  40  Rector  Street,  New'  York  City 

Sales  Offices:  Atlanta  .  Baltimore  .  Boston  .  Buffalo  .  Charlotte  .  Chicago 
Cleveland  .  Denver  .  Houston  .  Kansas  City  .  Los  Angeles  .  Minneapolis 
Montezuma  (Ga.)  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh  .  Providence  .  San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  .  Wenatchee  ,  Yakima 


DREEKS 

1937 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  free  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  about 
the  finest  Flowers,  Veg¬ 
etables,  Bulbs,  Roses,  etc. 
More  than  a  catalog,  it  is 
a  valuable  gardening  guide. 
Reasonable  prices — and 
many  special  values. 
HENRY  A.  DREER 
605  Dreer  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SEEDS  OF 

RAREST  FLOWERS 

Gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
Thousands  of  unusual  kinds  that  will  make 
your  garden  different,  and  delightful. 

Write  Dept.  T1  For  Unique  Catolog 

REX.  D.  PEARCE,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


Send  for  free  booklet 
“Does  Beekeeping 
Pay?”  30  interesting 
letters,  illustrated, 
64  pg.  catalog.  Easy 
to  start,  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture” 
64-pg-  monthly  magazine.  Trial  of¬ 
fer,  6  months  only,  25c.  good  for  90 
days  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
3ox  H33  Medina,  Ohio 


[  Overhead  Irrigation 


It  gives  you  year-round  prc 
tection  against  drought  am 
frost.  Costs  little.  Eas 
to  install.  Send  toda 
!  for  FREE  BOOK. 
White  Showers,  Inc 
6481  DuBois  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


(llIARANTFFn  northern  ohio  grown 

UUARAIl  1  Z.L.U  red  CLOVER  —  ALFALFA— 
Alsike— -Timothy — Sweet  Clover — Seed  Com — Soy  Beans. 
Domestic  seeds  of  high  purity  and  germination,  adapted 
to  your  locality,  meeting  all  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
reauirements.  Buy  direct  and  save.  Write  for  prices 
_ _ and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154.  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


(Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias.  4Best  Colors: 
f  Scarlet,  Yellow.  Lavender.  Bose.  1  Pkt.  each 
(value  60c)  postpaid,  10c.  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  696  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  tret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


DAHLIAS 


and  PLANTS.  Hardy  an d’annual. 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  Weatville,  N.  J. 


SAY— "  l  WANT  NORTHERN 
OHIO  GROWN  CLOVERS" 

and  you  get  the  HARDIEST 
seeds  grown.  Your  farm  will 
thrive  If  you  use  HOYT’S 
SEEDS— ALIVE  SINCE  '95. 

Write  NOW  for  low  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  clean,  pure 
domestic  field  seeds. 

HOYT  SEED  CO. 

Box  27-B  Fostoria,  Ohio 


P  ET  C  Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
"O  $1.00  for  190  page  book.  “First  Lessons  in 
Beekeeping.”  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


EARLY  GRANO  ONION — remarkable  new  variety  de¬ 
veloped  by  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station.  Very 
early,  excellent  yielder,  mild  and  pleasing  flavor.  Cus¬ 
tomers  demand  “that  sweet  onion.”  Seed  $2.75  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  E.  LOCKE,  MESILLA,  New  Mexico,  U.  S.  A, 


100  MEDIUM  SIZE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

All  Colors  —  Large  Flowered  —  Sure  Bloom. 

St  Postpaid.  1937  Price  List  FREE. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS  -  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 

$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 
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Clovers,  Alfalfc^Timothy  Seed 

Cream  of  the  Crop"  —  99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

Alfalfa  Seed  supply  is  COS  of  normal.  The  real  hardy  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  short.  Hardy  Northern  domestic  very  scarce.  Cover  your 
needs  NOW.  Avoid  need  of  using  inferior  imported  varieties. 

Clover  Seed  Crop  (except  Alsike)  seriously  short.  Early  buyers 
will  insure  domestic  seed  —  avoid  inferior  European  kinds.  Our 
stocks  ample  yet  —  Reservation  orders  insure  protection  at  low¬ 
est  prices. 

Every  bushel  from  the  extreme  northern  states  —  adapted  to 
your  soil  ami  climate.  Sold  with  our  famous  1 0-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  GUARANTEE,  subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY  D.  B.  NORTHWESTERN  ALFALFA 

D.  B.  MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  D.  B.  MONTANA  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

D.  B.  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOVER  D.  B.  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 

TIMOTHY— ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE 

Full  Stock  of  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat,  Catalog,  Samples, 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes.  Price  List 

The  Dibble  Creed.  One  Quality  Only  —  the  FREE 
BEST  it  is  possible  to  grow.  One  Price  Only  —  *  ,  _  .  . 

the  LOWEST  possible.  Send  today  ! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DERRY  BASKETSo^CWATE 

i _ r*  • _ / 


a 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  Baskets 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


BERRY  BASKETS 

PEACH  BASKETS,  Etc. 

Write  for  quotations  and  samples 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

"Factory  Shipment  at  Factory  Prices” 

102  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  w  m  Allen’s  1937  Berry- 
■  B /■  Book  Describes 

Best  Methods, 
JL  JTlLJL  Plants.  Varieties: 
Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
COPY  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  K»ll»,iYE. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  niier,  Howard  17  and 

Big  Joe  80c  per  100:  $4.00  per  1000:  SOOOfor  $l7.5a 
Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing  $1.00  per  100,  $6.00  per 
1000.  Catalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  R  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Chestnut  Trees 


Bearing  de- 

_ licious  nuts 

- -  o  4  years  of  age.  Send 

for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manhelm,  P«. 

GRAFT  Your  Own  NUT  TREES  I‘""a 


J.  Russell  Smith 


_Book 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  9oc. 


AnHrTIlIH  V  TREE  HEALANT.  Waterproof, 
uHRr  I  WAA  elastic,  adhesive.  Excels  in  graft- 
ing  budding.  Unites  scion.  Heals 
pruned  stubs.  Arrests  —  cures  tree  wounds,  diseases, 
blights.  Curative  tree  cavity  filler.  APPLIED  COLD. 
GRAFTWAX  SEALS  AND  HEALS 
%  Lb.  cam  50c:  2  Lbs.  $1.:  6  Lbs.  $3.:  12  Lbs.  $5. 
Postpaid.  Free  sample.  CLARION  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY,  INC., _ Dept.  R, _ Clarion,  Pa. 

r,D  AFTIMG  WAYF0R  orchardists— 

VllV/xr  1  llvVJ  VV  /\Aiioth  Hand  and  Brush  Wax. 
We  follow  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 
List.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7-R,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Our  Book  of  Flowers 

for  1037  is  now  ready.  It’s  free. 
Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  new  Phlox. 
Lilies,  Cannas,  etc.  Our  FAMOUS 
RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50 
large  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1  post¬ 
paid.  Many  colors.  All  will 
bloom  this  summer. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 
Box  253-R,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


150  Blooming  size  bulbs,  40  choice 
varieties . SI. OO.  Postpaid. 

Longfellow  Bros.,  Hallowell,  Me. 
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Beautiful  Dahlias— extra  large  varieties,  labeled, 
SI. 25  prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTSgSriiiSIff0'?;*' 

and  Tomato.  We  have  only  transplanted  plants.  Box  14, 

Comstock  Nurseries  Inc.  Henry  St.,  Valley  Stream.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


years’  experience  behind 
[our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
i  help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Free.  Write  today7. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 
Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book. 

A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
160  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


msssfi 


Valuable  to  every  grower.  \ 

Describes  and  illustrates  in ' 
colors  all  leading  varieties. 

Explains  why  Rayner’s  Cer¬ 
tified  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  low 
cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS  Box  110.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


Send  for  free,  illustrated  Berry 
Kook.  It  describes  17  popular 
varieties  Incltfding  Catskill  —  a 
fine  new  variety.  All  plants  grown 
on  our  farm.  Guaranteed  true- 
to-name  and  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition.  My  low  prices  will 
surprise  you.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS 
Box  B  Jestervllle,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
ail  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
’’true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-74,  ALLEN,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  Fairfax.  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Catskill.  $4.00 
per  1000;  Mastodon,  Luekystrike  both  everbearing. 
$6.00  per  1000.  Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  F.  TRUITT,  No.  I,  GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  -  WILLARDS,  Md. 


PERDUE  C  TRAWBERRY 

'x,,  vZ7  plants  X 


yi!  STATE  CERTIFIED 

peake,  Big  Joe,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  save  30#  on  your  order.  35  yrs.  of  Honest,  Efficient 
Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20D,  Showell,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


PRYOR'S  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to 
name  plants  of  heavier  producing  varie¬ 
ties  practically  assures  bigger  profits. 
Prices  $3.00  per  1000  up.  Big  Quantity 
reductions.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Catalog. 
Write  today.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  Box  R,  SALISBURY,  Md. 


AA  QUALITY  Strawberry  Plants 

(Wholesale, 

5  million  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax.  Catskill,  Big  Joe, 
Chesapeake.  Gem  and  Mastodon  E.  B..  all  plants  State 
inspected,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  write  for  free  copy. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PitUville,  Maryland 


Strawberry  Plants 


Leading  varieties.  Stocky 
plants.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  W,  E.  BENNING  -  Clyde,  New  York 

(  .f  .■  :  i-.-v  V:  .-(.rf-  ■ 


Just  How  With  Lilies 


The  worst  enemy  of  a  lily  bulb  is 
standing  water!  Standing  water  means 
decay,  and  decay  means  death.  As  per¬ 
fect  drainage  is  so  essential,  when  you 
are  planning,  a  lily  bed  chose,  if  possible, 
a  gentle  slope,  and  for  greater  security 
surround  each  bulb  with  a  thick  layer  of 
sand. 

Most  lilies  want  partial  shade.  My  lit¬ 
tle  bed  slopes  toward  the  west  from  the 
foot  of  a  water-tower  which  shades  it 
lightly  at  mid-day,  while  bridalwreath 
and  a  clump  of  pampas  grass  also  help  to 
break  the  sunbeams.  Philadelpliicum  and 
croceum,  with  perhaps  a  few  others,  will 
flourish  in  a  dry  soil  and  full  sunlight, 
jut  usually  shrubs  are  good  neighbors, 
and  a  light  ground  cover  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  as  it  tends  to  coolness  and  moisture. 
Myrtle,  moneywort  and  gill-over-the- 
ground  are  good  for  this  purpose. 

Lilies  have  a  few  enemies  beside  stand¬ 
ing  water.  Fresh  manure  they  will  not 
tolerate,  or  commercial  fertilizers.  All 
the  better  for  us  country  dwellers  who 
can  go  to  the  woods !  Dead  leaves  and 
leaf  mold  scooped  up  from  some  hollow, 
or  decayed  wood  from  an  old  stump,  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  (which  should  be 
spaded  to  a  depth  of  two  feet),  will  just 
meet  their  requirements.  Lime  is  an¬ 
other  thing  that  many  lilies  object  to, 
so  if  your  collection  includes  gold-banded 
lily,  turk’s  cap,  or  our  native  meadow 
lily  (to  mention  only  a  few),  beware  of 
lime !  Unlike  human  beings,  these  lilies 
thrive  on  liyper-acidity,  and  leaf-mold  or 
peat  moss  will  put  the  soil  in  the  right 
condition.  Very  old  manure  answers 
the  same  purpose,  and  such  manure,  with 
stable  litter,  should  be  used  as  a  Winter 
mulch  and  worked  in  in  the  Spring.  The 
bed  must  have  some  Winter  protection 
where  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero. 

1  am  experimenting  also  with  well-rotted 
sawdust. 

Early  Fall  is  the  time  for  planting 
Madonna  lilies;  either  Spring  or  Fall 
for  all  others.  The  exact  time  varies 
with  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs.  If  or¬ 
dered  from  a  florist,  they  will  be  sent  at 
the  proper  time. 

How  deep  should  a  lily  bulb  be  plant¬ 
ed?  “It  all  depends”  —  on  the  lily! 
Lilies  are  of  two  sorts  :  base-rooting  and 
stem-rooting.  The  former  should  be  set 
with  the  crown  from  two  to  four  inches 
below  the  surface  (varieties  differ)  ;  the 
latter  must  be  covered  with  from  (>  to  10 
inches  of  earth.  Of  the  lilies  mentioned 
in  my  former  article,  the  Madonna,  can¬ 
dlestick,  coral  and  show  lilies  root  from 
the  base  only,  while  the  gold-handled, 
Philippine,  regal  and  tiger  lilies  send  out 
additional  roots  from  the  stem,  and  must 
be  set  deep.  Fulva  and  flava  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  lilies,  though  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  lily  family  ;  they  grow  from 
running  root-stocks,  not  far  from  the  sur¬ 
face. 

I  have  just  ordered  two  bulbs  to  add  to 
my  little  colony  :  martagna,  described  as 
having  “glossy  light  purplish-rose  flowers, 
spotted  black,”  and  pardalinum  (pan¬ 
ther  lily),  flowers  “deep  orange,  tips  of 
petal  scarlet,”  borne  in  tall  pyramidal 
clusters.  I  am  tempted  to  order  seed, 
too,  of  the  croceum  (Irish  orangeman) 
and  perhaps  others.  These  seeds  cost 
only  10  or  15  cents  a  packet,  and  ought 
to  produce  flowers  in  two  years.  One 
must  have  a  few  novelties  for  excitement. 

Lilies  are  easily  increased.  A  few, 
like  the  tigers,  produce  “bulbels,”  all 
ready  to  grow,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ; 
many  others,  the  “Filipinos,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  produce  bulblets  on  the  stem  un¬ 
derground.  Dig  down  carefully  in  the 
Fall,  and  these  may  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  old  bulb.  The  best  way 
is  to  plant  them  in  a  temporary  bed, 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  till  of  bloom¬ 
ing  size.  Loose  scales,  buried  in  moist 
sand  for  a  few  weeks,  will  form  little 
bulbs,  to  be  treated  similarly.  Seed 
should  be  covered  very  lightly,  and  then 
left  undisturbed ;  some  kinds  do  not  ger¬ 
minate,  or  at  least  show  above  ground 
for  a  year  or  more. 

Three  native  lilies — turk’s-eap,  wood 
lily,  and  meadow  lily — are  found  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  are  lovely  in  gardens.  In 
fact,  the  finest  single  plant  I  know  with¬ 
in  driving  distance  is,  I  take  it,  a  turk’s- 
cap  Lilium  superbum).  It  stands  in 


the  fence-corner  of  a  pleasant  dooryard, 
towering  above  a  man’s  head,  and  is  a 
veritable  shower  of  beauty  for  two  weeks 
in  midsummer.  When  I  questioned  the 
owner  about  it,  the  answer  was  that  “my 
old  man  dug  it  up  around  here  some- 
whars.”  That  happened  “a  right  smart 
back.”  I  could  well  believe.  Gray  credits 
Ihe  turk’s-cap  with  a  posible  40  blossoms, 
but  I  truly  believe  this  specimen  car¬ 
ries  a  hundred.  No  doubt  the  parent 
bulb  is  surrounded  by  a  great  progeny. 

To  sum  up :  Insure  perfect  drainange ; 
avoid  lime,  fresh  manure  and  chemical 
fertilizers ;  be  generous  with  humus ; 
regulate  depth  of  planting  according  to 
species ;  give  shade  as  well  as  sunshine, 
and  your  lilies  will  thrive  and  increase, 
and  by  their  loveliness  repay  you  a  hun¬ 
dredfold.  DORA  READ  GOODALE. 


A  Talk  About  Strawberries 

I  planted  Premier,  Mastodon  and  Fair¬ 
fax  strawberries  last  Spring.  I  got  no 
berries  on  them,  although  was  told  they 
would  have  borne  same.  1  fertilized  well 
with  cow  and  chicken  manure,  also  a  lit¬ 
tle  graden  chemical  fertilizer.  Do  you 
recommend  Senator  Dunlap  as  good  for 
the  garden?  Do  they  bear  the  first  year? 
How  long  do  strawberries  plants  bear, 
only  two  years,  or  year  after  year?  What 
do  you  do  with  runners?  Can  fresh 
plants  be  started  from  all  runners? 

New  York.  M.  H. 

Most  varieties  of  strawberries  are  not 
expected  to  yield  much  fruit  the  first 
season.  For  a  permanent  bed  the  com¬ 
mon  plan  is  to  set  the  plants  in  early 
Spring,  care  for  them  well  during  the 
season,  and  thus  they  will  make  strong 
fruiting  crowns  for  next  year’s  crop. 
Some  persons  pick  off  all  blossoms  the 
first  year,  so  as  to  throw  all  growing 
strength  into  the  plants,  but  this  is  quite 
a  job. 

The  so-called  everbearing  varieties  are 
different,  as  they  will  yield  a  crop  the 
first  year  with  proper  care.  Mastodon 
is  one  of  the  best.  If  planted  in  early 
Spring  in  good  ground,  and  not  allowed 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  water  they  will  yield 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop  in 
Summer,  and  some  in  Fall.  If  only  Fall 
berries  are  wanted  from  them,  the  blos¬ 
soms  that  set  first  should  be  removed. 
These  results  will  come  only  from  plants 
with  strong  fruiting  crowns. 

Many  of  the  other  strong  growing  va¬ 
rieties  will  yield  some  the  first  season  if 
planted  early  and  given  the  best  treat¬ 
ment.  Where  one  has  only  small  garden 
space  and  does  not  care  to  have  a  per¬ 
manent  strawberry  bed  to  weed,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  temporary  o*e  by  set¬ 
ting  a  double  row  of  perhaps  10O  plants 
only  six  inches  apart,  early  in  Spring, 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  them. 
Only  strong  plants  should  be  used.  After 
Summer  fruiting,  they  may  be  spaded  un¬ 
der  and  string  beans  planted  there.  This 
is  not  a  commercial  plan,  but  does  give 
fresh  strawberries  in  a  small  garden. 

Custom  varies  as  to  how  long  a  com¬ 
mercial  strawberry  bed  should  be  fruited. 
Some  take  two  full  crops  and  then  plow 
under,  meanwhile  having  a  new  bed  com¬ 
ing  on.  Others  renew  the  field  by  cutting 
out  old  plants  and  letting  the  runners 
take  their  place.  We  have  seen  this  done 
on  an  acre  field  10  years  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  considerable  hand  work 
in  renewing  a  bed,  so  many  let  it  go 
only  two  or  three  years  in  a  matted  row. 
and  then  plow  the  field  again.  Crowded, 
matted  rows  produce  small  berries. 

All  of  the  varieties  of  strawberries 
listed  are  good  somewhere,  otherwise 
they  would  be  discarded.  Probably  Pre¬ 
mier  has  been  more  widely  planted  than 
any  other,  as  it  thrives  in  a  variety  of 
locations.  The  only  way  one  can  tell 
what  is  best  for  him  is  by  trial  and  ob¬ 
servation.  Any  variety  offered  is  worth 
trying.  AVe  should  like  to  say  a  good 
word  for  Dunlap,  although  not  one  of 
the  largely  grown  kinds  nowadays.  Years 
ago  we  got  some  stock  from  the  origina¬ 
tor,  J.  R.  Reasoner,  who  had  no  other 
kind  on  his  place  at  the  time.  As  a  home 
garden  variety,  its  vigor,  quality  and 
ability  to  ripen  every  berry  make  it  de¬ 
sirable.  We  found,  also  that  by  high  cul¬ 
ture  large  berries  could  be  had  but  rather 
at  the  expense  of  quality,  so  after  that 
no  effort  for  unusual  size  was  made. 

w.  w.  H. 
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My  Flower  Garden 


Flowers  old,  flowers  new — 

Flowers  all  the  Summer  through. 

We  have  always  loved  flowers.  Among 
earliest  memories  is  tugging  at  Mother’s 
skirts  and  shyly  whispering  to  her  to  ask 
great-grandmother  for  a  Thousand  Leaf 
or  old-fashioned  yellow  rose,  during  our 
Sunday  afternoon  visits.  These  were  al¬ 
ways  taken  home  carefully  and  put  in 
water. 

At  a  very  early  age  we  saved  candy 
pennies  to  buy  a  California  violet,  a  car¬ 
nation  and  a  smilax  for  Winter  house 
plants.  During  college  days  there  was 
always  something  growing  in  our  room ; 
ivy  or  wandering  jew  on  the  mantel  and 
a  flowering  plant  at  the  window,  very 
often  a  Sultana,  as  they  required  little 
care  and  were  continually  in  bloom. 

During  the  passing  years  we  have  al¬ 
ways  raised  flowers  and  whenever  possi- 


a  flower  which  does  that?  Of  all  our 
painted  daisies  (pyrethrum),  single  and 
double,  James  Kelway  is  the  loveliest. 
Such  a  beautiful  rich  red !  We  sowed 
the  seed  late  in  the  Summer  of  1935  and 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  heat  and  drought 
last  Summer  they  blossomed  twice. 

Dainty  blue  flax,  linum  perenne.  was 
another  faithful  bloomer.  So  were  the 
old-fashioned  camphor  roses,  each  a 
mound ;  as  large  as  a  half  bushel  basket, 
of  small  creamy  flowers.  We  had  only 
one  at  first  but  they  are  so  satisfactory 
there  are  now  three  placed  between  vel¬ 
vety  red  rose  of  heaven  (agrostemma) 
and  blue  veronica.  Another  pleasing 
group  is  yellow  columbines  with  velvety 
purple  and  dark-red  petunias.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  lupins,  lovely  when  in 
bloom  but  their  blossoming  period  has 


been  so  short  the  past  two  years,  last 
year  only  about  10  days,  that  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  replacing  them  with  something 
that  will  be  in  flower  longer.  Dark  blue 
platycodons  with  pink  and  white  physo- 
stegia  give  us  later  blossoms ;  also  the 
lovely  blue  and  pink  scabiosas  (Isaac 
House  hybrids  and  columbaria),  anemone 
and  gaillardia,  a  most  satisfactory  per¬ 
ennial  blooming  freely,  long  and  late  and 
excellent  for  cutting. 

Polyanthus,  snow-in-Summer  and  alys- 
sum  saxatile  are  an  early  border  of  the 
bed.  In  the  late  border  are  perennial 
ageratums.  Last  year  we  also  had  an¬ 
nual  ageratums,  blue  ball  and  swanley 
blue.  The  latter  has  longer,  more  grace¬ 
ful  sprays  of  bloom,  better  for  cutting. 
Directly  back  of  them  were  pink  cut-and- 
come-again  zinnias  and  annual  cream- 
colored  chrysanthemums  with  yellow  cen¬ 
ters.  This  grouping  is  delightful  in  the 
garden  and  another  of  our  favorite  cut 


flower  arrangements.  The  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  were  among  the  flowers  raised  from 
a  packet  of  mixed  seeds  two  years  ago. 
We  like  it  so  much  better  than  other  an¬ 
nual  mums  we  had  previously  grown 
that  we  saved  seed  from  it.  Most  of  the 
annuals  have  dark  centers,  while  these 
are  a  little  deeper  than  the  petals. 

Funkia  lanceolata,  with  its  graceful 
sprays  of  dainty  lavender  bells,  which 
likes  half  shade  thrives  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house. 

Irises  are  in  a  border  by  themselves 
and  near  them  the  lemon  lily.  We  saw 
an  orange  sister  last  year  and  hope  to 
have  one  of  our  own  this  Spring. 

Chrysanthemums  with  a  border  of  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies  are  in  a  sunny  but  sheltered 
place  near  the  house,  to  ensure  protection 
from  frosts  and  long  period  of  bloom.  The 
new  blazo  and  koreans  blossom  early  and 
the  older  varieties  later. 

New  York.  mart  redyxs. 


ble  tried  the  newer  and  rarer  ones,  but 
for  several  years  we  have  had  little  time 
or  strength  to  give  to  flowers  and  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  ourselves  to  the  ones  we 
like  best  and  those  that  give  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  pleasure  for  the  least 
labor,  which  means  mostly  perennials ; 
the  only  annuals  being  calendula.  We 
had  the  shaggy  ones  last  year  and  were 
much  pleased  with  them.  Others  were 
ageratum,  zinnia,  asters  (sunshine  and 
c-rego),  petunias,  annual  chrysanthemums 
and  Chinese  forget-me-not  (c-ynoglos- 
sum),  which  is  most  satisfactory,  a  deep 
rich  blue,  blooming  freely,  one  of  the  last 
to  be  hurt  by  frosts. 

We  have  continual  bloom  from  the 
early  bulbs  to  the  late  chrysanthemums. 
At  one  time  we  had  15  varieties  of  nar¬ 
cissus  and  daffodils. 

Among  the  best  loved  flowers  are  nar¬ 
cissus  poeticus  and  lilium  candidum  or 
madonna  lily,  the  original  bulbs  of  both 
having  come  from  great-grandmother’s 
garden.  A  few  years  ago,  the  latter  did 
not.  blossom  and  the  foliage  turned  yel¬ 
low.  We  lifted  the  bulbs  and  rolled 
them  in  powdered  sulphur.  The  next 
year  the  lilies  were  as  lovely  as  ever,  and 
there  has  been  none  of  that  trouble  since. 

Another  best  loved  is  blue  phlox,  di- 
varicati  laphami.  We  bought  a  small 
clump  some  years  ago  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  New  Jersey  florist.  We  tended 
it  carefully  and  it  soon  began  to  multiply. 
After  sharing  with  relatives,  neighbors 
and  friends,  we  now  have  a  wide  border 
along  a  bulb  bed.  Sometimes  there  are 
daffodils  and  narcissus  in  the  bed ;  at 
other  times  tulips.  It  is  lovely  with 
both,  is  usually  in  bloom  on  Mother's 
Day  and  receives  more  admiration  than 
any  other  flower  we  have. 

The  madonna  lilies  are  planted  with 
coreopsis  lanceolata  and  delphiniums  bel¬ 
ladonna  and  chinense.  We  like  them 
best  with  the  belladonna.  The  lilies  and 
delphiniums  are  a  favorite  cut  flower  ar¬ 
rangement,  too.  The  hollyhock  type  del¬ 
phiniums  are  planted  along  a  high  wire 
fence,  which  seems  an  ideal  location. 
They  hide  the  fence  and  do  not  require  as 
much  staking  as  they  would  elsewhere. 
Along  this  same  fence  are  young  lilacs, 
anchusa,  beach  rose,  boltonia  and  double 
orange  day  lilies,  double  buttercups  (ra¬ 
nunculus),  bachelor  buttons,  cosmos  and 
canterbury  bells.  The  last  three  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  self  sow,  the  most  desirable  blos¬ 
soms  being  left  for  this  purpose.  This 
saves  some  work,  as  very  little  trans¬ 
planting  is  necessary,  sometimes  none. 
Canterbury  bells  are  excellent  for  cut¬ 
ting  ;  they  keep  well.  We  have  more  of 
the  lovely  orchids,  lavenders  and  pinks 
than  blues. 

Under  lilacs  near  the  house  are  violets 
from  the  woods.  Lilies  of  the  valley  and 
spicy  old-fashioned  pinks.  Forget-me-nots 
thrive  in  the  shadow  of  a  mock  orange. 
Forget-me-nots,  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
double  buttercups  are  another  favorite 
cut  flower  combination. 

In  the  perennial  bed  with  the  madonna 
lilies  are  achillea,  yellow  and  white  prim¬ 
roses.  The  white  are  especially  beautiful 
and  if  the  earlier  flowers  are  cut,  will 
have  two  periods  of  bloom,  almost  con¬ 
tinual.  Campanula  persicifolia  are  favor¬ 
ites,  three  shades  of  blue  and  one  white 
raised  from  seed  given  us  by  a  neighbor. 
The  second  year  they  blossomed  they  won 
a  blue  ribbon  at  the  flower  show  of  the 
local  garden  club.  Who  would  not  like 


FIELDS  AND  ORCHARDS, 
lanes  and  country  roads — 
those  were  the  scenes  in  which 
the  Goodyear  All-Traction 
Tractor  Tire  passed  through 
its  "growing”  stage  and  be¬ 
came  a  completed  product. 

Engineers  designed  the  tire, 
of  course.  But  not  at  drawing 
boards.  They  spent  weeks  and 
months  on  dirt  farms  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States 
studying  conditions  under 
which  it  was  to  work. 

No  single  experimental  farm 
gave  it  its  final  test.  Thousands 
of  farmers  themselves  proved  it, 
on  their  own  farms,  doing  their 


own  different  kinds  of  work. 

It  was  these  farmers  who 
first  called  it  the  greatest  trac¬ 
tor  tire  ever  built.  They  know 
that  rubber  on  tractors  saves 
time,  labor  and  money.  They 
found,  in  addition,  that  the 
Goodyear  All-Traction  Trac¬ 
tor  Tire  saves  more  time,  more 
labor,  more  money! 

SPECIFY  the  Goodyear  All-Traction 
Tractor  Tire  when  you  buy  another  trac¬ 
tor.  If  your  present  tractor  has  steel  wheels, 
talk  to  your  Goodyear  dealer  about  a 
changeover.  Let  him  show  you  how  Good¬ 
year  Tires  will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


FARM  CARS,  TRUCKS 
NEED  THIS  SPECIAL 
SURE.  GRIP  TIRE 

•  GOODYEAR  SURE-GRIP 
is  designed  to  pull  you  through 
the  drifts,  the  soft  earth,  the 
loam  and  the  clay  that  winter 
snows  and  spring  thaws  bring 
to  rural  communities. 

Thick,  tough,  lugs  bite  deep 
into  treacherous  footing.  High 
shoulders  give  extra  side-trac¬ 
tion  when  you’re  driving  in 
ruts.  With  Sure-Grips  on  your 
car  or  truck,  you  can  throw 
away  your  chains  and  go  where 
you  please. 

Put  on  Good 
year  Sure- 
Grips  now. 

Save  your 
present 
tires  for 
summer. 
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HORTICULTURE  BOOKLETS 
*  CATALOGS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  thousands  of  our  readers  study  with  interest  the 
attractive  Spring  catalogs  that  are  issued  by  the  prominent  seed  and  nursery  houses. 
These  catalogs  contain  a  description  of  practically  all  of  the  well  known  standard 
varieties  as  well  as  detailed  information  about  the  new  varieties  that  have  not  yet 
become  familiar  to  the  public.  Many  also  contain  illustrations  printed  in  natural 
colors  that  enable  the  reader  to  visualize  the  fruits  and  vegetables  described.  We 
are  listing  below  some  of  the  catalogs  that  have  recently  come  to  our  desk.  They 
may  be  obtained  free  simply  by  writing  to  the  concern  specified  and  mentioning  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


USE  LIMESTONE:  Three-fourths  of 
the  crop  producing  soil  in  New  York 
Central  territory  is  in  need  of  lime. 
Practical  demonstrations  by  one  of  our 
leading  colleges  proved  that  invest¬ 
ments  made  in  agricultural  limestone 
on  acid  soils  yielded  dividends  up  to  70% 
annually.  An  application  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  would  pay  handsome  dividends 
and  might  be  the  difference  between  a 
crop  failure  and  a  profitable  yield.  Let’s  « 
not  put  it  off  any  longer — let’s  put  it  on. 

USE  FERTILIZER:  Cropping  land  year 
after  year  without  restoring  some  of  the 
plant  foods  in  the  form  of  fertilizer  is 
like  drawing  on  a  bank  account  without 
replenishing  it— it  just  cannot  be  done. 


A  strong  soil  fertility  account  must  be 
built  up  and  maintained  if  one  is  to  be 
a  successful  farmer.  Let’s  protect  our 
profits  this  year  by  adopting  a  soil 
building  program. 

USE  GOOD  SEED:  Poor  seed  will 
cause  low  yields  or  crop  failure,  in  spite 
of  any  and  all  investments  that  may  be 
made  in  good  land,  fertilizer,  labor,  etc. 
The  few  additional  dollars  spent  on 
good  seed  of  known  origin  are  among 
the  most  profitable  that  can  be  invested 
anywhere  on  the  farm. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  these  mate¬ 
rials  and  get  ready  for  a  profitable  season. 
The  New  York  Central  System  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  your  transportation 
needs. 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seed  Book — An  attrac¬ 
tive,  well  printed  illustrated  book  listing 
a  complete  line  of  farm  seeds,  including 
Corn,  Clover,  Oats,  Alfalfa.  Soy  beans, 
etc.  It’s  free.  Address  A.  H.  Hoffman, 
Inc.,  Box  222,  Landisville,  Pa. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  —  This  144  page 
book,  lists  and  describes  a  wide  variety 
of  flowers  and  vegetables.  It  contains 
several  pages  showing  a  number  of 
varieties  of  the  popular  flowers  in  their 
natural  color.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  gardeners  and  lovers  of  flowers. 
Address  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  903 
Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schell’s  Seed  Catalog  —  An  attractive 
catalog  well  supplied  with  life-like  color 
illustrations  showing  popular  varieties 
of  flowers  and  vegetables.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  both  the  home  gardener  and 
the  commercial  grower.  Mailed  free 
upon  request.  Walter  Schell  Inc.,  Box 
5,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Maloney’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  If  you  are 

interested  in  fruit,  flowers,  or  orna¬ 
mentals,  you  will  want  this  catalog  with 
its  attractive  illustrations — many  in 
natural  color.  A  post  card  will  bring 
it  to  you.  Address  Maloney  Bros.  Nur¬ 
sery  Co.,  43  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Facts  —  This  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  farm  seed 
catalogs.  It  is  well  printed  on  coated 
paper  and  pictures  many  varieties  in 
a  most  realistic  manner.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  book  is  an  introduction 
which  attempts  to  give  the  reader  “The 
Plain  Truth  About  the  1937  Farm  Seed 
Situation.”  It’s  free.  Address  Edward 
F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wilson’s  Nurseries  Catalog  —  Although 
this  book  features  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit  trees,  it  also  devotes 
considerable  space  to  Ornamentals. 
Landscaping  and  berries.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Address  Wilson 
Nurseries,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Ross  Brothers  Seed  Catalog  —  This  book 
is  more  than  a  seed  catalog.  It  includes 
a  wide  assortment  of  garden  and  poul¬ 
try  supplies,  as  well  as  the  popular 
varieties  of  farm  and  garden  seeds, 
flowers,  etc.  Address  Ross  Brothers, 
Box  R,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“Kelly’s  Book  of  Bargains”  —  A  neat 
compact  little  catalog  featuring  com¬ 
plete  line  of  standard  fruit  trees, 
berries  and  ornamental  stock.  Address 
Kelly  Brothers,  200  Cherry  St.,  Dans¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Rayner  Brothers  Berry  Book — If  you  are 

interested  in  berries,  you  will  find  this 
book  helpful  and  instructive.  It  lists 
and  describes  all  the  old  standard  varie¬ 
ties  as  well  as  the  new  ones.  Send  for 
it — it’s  free.  Address  Rayner  Brothers, 
Box  110  Salisbury,  Md. 

Barnes  Brothers  Nursery. —  A  catalog 
featuring  new  and  unusual  perennials 
and  plants  as  well  as  many  of  the  old 
favorites  among  the  ornamentals. 
Flower  lovers  will  find  this  booklet  of 
considerable  interest.  It’s  free.  Barnes 
Brothers  Nursery,  Box  8,  Yalesville, 
Conn. 

Livermore’s  Seed  List  —  A  business-like 
little  folder  that  describes  the  Liver¬ 
more  line  of  Pedigreed  Seeds  for  prog¬ 
ressive  growers.  If  you  are  interested 
in  farm  seeds,  write  for  this  folder  to 
K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  5,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Robson  Seed  Catalog  —  An  attractive, 
interesting  and  instructive  book  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  various  varieties  of  farm 
seeds  sold  by  this  concern.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  both  farmers  and  market 
gardeners.  It’s  free.  Address,  Robson 
Farms,  Box  R,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Townsend  Berry  Book  —  This  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  contains  considerable  in¬ 
formation  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
berry  growers.  All  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  are  listed  and  described.  Just  send 
a  card  addressed  to  E.  W.  Townsend 
Sons,  92  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

“Nut  Trees  for  the  Dooryard”  —  Nut 

trees  make  a  popular  ornamental  for 
the  dooryard  as  well  as  furnishing  a 
profitable  crop.  For  list  of  varieties, 
etc.,  address  .T.  Russell  Smith,  Box  R, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Roberts  Strawberry  Book — A  neat  cata¬ 
log,  written  by  a  practical  man  wdio 
knows  berries.  It  not  only  lists  the 
popular  varieties  but  contains  much 
practical  advice  for  the  grower.  Address 
M.  D.  Roberts,  Box  R,  Jesterville,  Md. 

Harrisons  Planters  Guide — An  attractive 
catalog  featuring  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits  and  ornamentals.  It  describes  all 
the  well  known  varieties.  It’s  free. 
Harrisons’  Nurseries  Inc.,  Box  29, 
Berlin,  Md. 

West  Hill  Nursery  Catalog  —  This  book 
features  Grape  vines — which  has  been 
a  specialty  with  this  concern  for  many 
years.  It  also  lists  a  variety  of  fruit 
trees  and  ornamentals.  Address  West 
Hill  Nurseries,  Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Klitgord  Seed  List — This  list  is  intended 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  market  gardener  who  is  seeking 
selected  seed.  It  features  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Onion,  etc.  Address  M. 
Klitgord,  Box  R,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

Ford’s  Seed  Catalog — A  book  devoted  to 
seeds,  bulbs,  perennials,  etc.  It  is  based 
upon  56  years  experience  in  the  seed 
business.  It’s  free.  Address  Ford  Seed 
Company,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Ledden’s  Seeds  and  Plants  —  A  well 
printed  catalog  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  owner  of  a  small  home  garden 
and  to  the  large  commercial  grower. 
It  lists  all  the  popular  varieties  of 
vegetable  seeds  and  plants.  Address 
Orol  Ledden  Sons,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Livingston  Seed  Annual  —  An  attractive 
book  describing  a  wide  variety  off  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seed.  It  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  gardener.  It’s  free. 
Livingston  Seed  Company,  52  E.  Spring 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Harris  Seed  Catalog  — The  1937  edition 
of  the  Harris  catalog  comes  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard.  It  is  well  printed 
and  attractively  illustrated,  and  includes 
a  wide  range  of  farm  and  vegetable 
seeds  as  well  as  flowers.  This  book 
is  well  worth  sending  for.  Address 
Joseph  Harris  Company,  R.  F.  D.  28, 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Wallingford  Nursery  List— This  modest 
little  folder  lists  the  standard  varieties 
of  fruits  and  ornamentals.  Address 
Wallingford  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  —  This  an¬ 
nual  book  issued  by  Peter  Henderson 
and  Company.  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York  City,  has  long  enjoyed  an  enviable 
position  among  seed  catalogs.  It  lists 
everything  for  the  garden,  including 
seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  imple¬ 
ments.  etc.  It  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

Scotts  Seed  Bulletins. —  These  bulletins 
are  designed  to  give  farmers  interesting 
information  about  farm  crops  and  farm 
seeds.  They  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
farmer  interested  in  farm  seeds — corn, 
clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  soy  beans,  etc. 
Address  O.  M.  Scott  &  Son,  31  Plum 
St.,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

Comstocks  Price  List  —  Market  growers 
will  be  interested  in  the  price  list  issued 
by  Comstocks  Nursery,  Valley  Stream, 
L.  I.  It  includes  all  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  garden  seeds  and  plants — its 
free. 

Allens  Berry  Book — This  catalog  describes 
the  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  berries  and  tells  how  to  grow 
•them.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  both 
the  amateur  and  the  experienced  grow¬ 
er.  Address  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  72 
Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Catalog — This  attractive 
catalog  lists  a  complete  line  of  nursery 
stock,  including  the  standard  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  berries  etc. 
Its  free,  write  to  Bountiful  Ridge 
Nurseries,  Box  M,  Pricess  Anne,  Md. 

Scarffs  Fruit  Catalog — -Ornamentals  and 
berries  occupy  an  important  place  in 
this  catalog.  It  also  lists  many  of  the 
new  and  standard  varieties  of  fruit 
trees.  Address  W.  N.  Scarff’s  Sons, 
Box  7-A,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

Dreers  Garden  Book  —  This  attractive 
book  is  offered  as  a  guide  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  gardening.  It 
describes  many  of  the  new  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  as  well  as  the 
old  favorites.  It  is  free  and  is  well 
worth  sending  for.  Address  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  43  Dreer  Bldg.,  Pliila,,  Pa, 
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MORE  THAN  A 

Million  Dollars 


FOR  TAXES 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  municipal,  state  and  federal 
taxes  amount  to  for  a  company  like  Sheffield  Farms? 

The  1936  tax  bill  totaled  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
More  than  1^  cents  of  the  milk  dollar  is  paid  out  by 
Sheffield  Farms  as  taxes. 


HERE  IS  WHERE  THE  MILK  DOLLAR  GOES* 


© 


FARMERS 

47  71/100  cents 
paid  to  the 
farmer  for  milk. 


© 


WAGES 

26  68/100 
cents  paid  to 
employees  for  wages. 


OPERATION 

20  13/100  cents  for 
transportation 
and  operation. 


TAXES 

3  84/100  cents  for 
taxes,  insurance, 
advertising,  etc. 


EXECUTIVES 

23/100  of 
one  cent  for 
executive  salaries. 

*  Based  on  figures  for  the  year  1936 


PROFIT 

1  41/100  cents 
net  profit  to 
Sheffield  Farms. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ruralisms 


Roses  Every  Year.  —  Gardeners, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  never 
tire  of  roses ;  they  all  look  for  the  perfect 
garden  rose,  and  study  the  novelties  each 
season,  in  the  hope  of  securing  something 
still  better  than  they  have  seen  before. 
Sometimes  they  feel  that  there  are  too 
many  that  differ  but  slightly,  but  this 
is  not  a  complaint  of  the  present  day 
only ;  Ellwanger  complained  of  “too- 
much-alike”  roses  half  a  century  ago, 
though  his  complaint  referred  especially 
to  the  Hybrid  Kemontants.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  our  wonderful  bedding 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  many  of  the  varieties 
he  listed  as  too  nearly  alike  are  no  longer 
found  in  trade  lists.  But  even  with  the 
newer  roses,  which  are  usually  introduced 
with  careful  discrimination,  the  gardener 
who  only  has  a  small  rose  bed  will  take 
pleasure  in  variety,  and  should  especially 
avoid  those  that  pale  in  color  in  hot 
weather,  so  far  as  possible.  We  try  to 
avoid  some  that  seem  especially  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  black  spot  or  other  foliage  trou¬ 
bles,  because  one  cannot  expect  fine 
l!  nvers  without  fine  foliage,  but  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  condemn  a  variety  for  all  locali¬ 
ties  because  it  is  disappointing  in  one's 
own.  There  are  some  standard  sorts  that 
give  good  results  in  practically  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  like  our  old  friend 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  but  there  are  others 
that  may  give  a  profusion  of  fine  flowers 
in  one  division  of  the  country,  and  yet 
do  poorly  in  another  section.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  just  to  decide  that  a 
variety  is  undesirable  after  a  brief  trial. 

New  Varieties. — We  hesitate  to  refer 
to  a  rose  we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  we 
are  having  enthusiastic  comments  on  a 
variety  called  Signora  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  this  year.  It  is  an  American  seed¬ 
ling,  patented  of  course,  and  though  many 
lovely  varieties  are  bud  sports,  entirely 
permanent  in  character,  we  like  to  think 
of  the  work  and  knowledge  that  is  put  in 
a  seedling.  This  is  described  as  having 
a  long  bud  of  warm  brownish  orange, 
opening  to  lighter  tints  of  gold,  orange 
and  salmon,  the  flowers  double  and  frag¬ 
rant.  The  color  combination  sounds  very 
attractive,  though  descriptive  words  do 
not  always  give  a  full  idea  of  the  actual 
identity  of  a  rose.  Another  new  variety, 
which  we  saw  last  year,  before  its  intro¬ 
duction,  is  Dickson’s  Centennial,  origin¬ 
ating  with  the  well-known  Irish  firm  of 
Alex  Dickson  &  Sons,  which  celebrates 
its  centennial  this  year.  The  Centennial 
rose  is  a  glowing  crimson  shaded  with 
red,  the  flowers  large  and  shapely,  with 
rich  fragrance.  A  trade  paper  tells  us 
that  the  Dickson  firm  has  presented  a 
gold  neck  chain  to  the  Urban  Council  of 
Newtownards,  Ireland,  to  be  worn  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  when  in  session  ; 
this  chain  is  made  of  the  gold  medals 
won  by  the  firm’s  roses  at  flower  shows. 
Another  new  seedling  rose  of  American 
origin  is  Chieftain,  its  parents  being 
Hadley  and  Talisman.  It  is  described  as 
a  brighter  and  lighter  red  than  Hadley 
with  a  touch  of  orange  derived  from 
Talisman  at  the  base  of  the  bud.  Both 
the  parents  are  standard  roses  for  the 
cut-flower  trade,  so  Chieftain  will  attract 
attention  at  once  from  commercial  grow-  j 
ers.  Talisman  is  now  one  of  our  leading  i 
favorites  as  a  bedding  rose ;  we  have  not 
grown  Iladley  in  the  garden,  .but  it  is  a  j 
very  fragrant  flower  of  beautiful  form.  It  j 
is  said  to  be  an  especially  good  bedder  in 
the  cool  moist  climate  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  is  widely  grown  as  a 
garden  rose.  A  rose  that  is  still  new, 
though  introduced  last  Spring,  is  Roche¬ 
fort,  which  is  a  combination  of  orange, 
old  rose  and  what  we  may  call  crushed 
strawberry.  Its  parentage  is  given  as 
Mrs.  Pierre  S.  Du  Pont,  a  lovely  yellow, 
and  Charles  P.  Kilham,  a  combination  of 
orange  and  coral.  The  vivid  vermilion 
Catalonia,  introduced  last  year  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  novelty,  though  each 
jear  the  debutantes  crowd  the  newcom¬ 
ers  of  the  previous  year.  There  are  two 
Centennial  roses,  for  in  addition  to  Dick¬ 
son’s  Centennial  we  have  Texas  Centen¬ 
nial,  a  native  variety  very  different  from 
the  Irish  rose,  being  lighter  in  color,  a 
vivid  blood  red  and  cerise.  It  is  a  sport 
from  President  Herbert  Hoover,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  distinct.  If  it  possesses  the 
virtues  of  Hoover  as  a  bedding  rose  it 
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should  become  a  leading  favorite.  There 
is  a  new  yellow  called  Eclipse  that  has 
been  a  prize-winner  in  distinguished  com¬ 
pany ;  while  we  already  have  some  very 
good  yellows  none  has  so  far  shown  all 
the  rose  virtues  everywhere,  so  many  of 
ns  will  want  to  try  some  new  ones. 

New  Climbers.  —  Two  new  climbing 
roses  that  are  highly  praised  are  Golden 
Glow  and  Apricot  Glow,  the  first  a  clear 
bright  yellow,  the  second  a  soft  apricot 
shading  to  yellow  at  the  base.  Apricot 
Glow  is  full  and  double,  the  fragrant 
flowers  produced  in  large  clusters ;  Gold¬ 
en  Glow  is  semi-double,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  yellow  climbers  so  far  in¬ 
troduced.  Easlea’s  Golden  Rambler  is 
another  excellent  hardy  yellow.  The  New 
Dawn,  the  everblooming  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
is  winning  much  praise  among  climbers. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  protec¬ 
tion  to  climbing  roses  that  are  known  to 
be  tender,  we  have  not  grown  any  of  the 
climbing  Hybrid  Teas,  which  are  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  for  the  Southern  States. 
We  believe  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as 
free  in  bloom  as  the  bush  forms,  but  they 
flower  freely  in  June  and  then  give  a 
scattering  of  flowers  throughout  the  sea¬ 


son.  We  have  seen  Climbing  Lady  Ash- 
town  covered  with  its  large  rose-pink 
flowers  in  a  garden  near  Philadelphia 
where  it  received  little  protection ;  this 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class.  The  beautiful  old  Noisette  rose 
Marechal  Niel,  with  large  double  frag¬ 
rant  yellow  blooms,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1S64,  is  sometimes  seen  grown 
in  private  conservatories  in  the  North, 
but  its  outdoor  use  is  limited  to  sections 
of  the  South  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
was  the  first  yellow  rose  we  knew  by 
name  in  childhood,  and  we  always  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  the  Magnolias  and  Camellias 
of  Charleston.  The  class  known  as  the 
Noisette  or  Champney  rose,  is  of  native 
American  origin.  John  Champney,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  raised  the  first  of  this 
class,  the  parents  being  the  White  Musk 
rose  fertilized  by  the  Blush  China  (Ben¬ 
gal)  rose.  The  resulting  seedling  was 
called  Champney’s  Pink  Cluster.  A  few 
years  later  a  Charleston  florist,  Philippe 
Noisette,  raised  a  blush  seedling  from  it, 
which  he  sent  to  his  brother,  Louis  Noi¬ 
sette  of  Paris,  France,  about  1817.  No 
credit  was  given  to  Mr.  Champney,  so 
the  roses  were  called  Noisette,  and  have 
been  regarded  as  French  rather  than 
American.  They  have  been  crossed  free¬ 
ly  with  Tea  roses,  resulting  in  some  very 
beautiful  yellow  or  buff  varieties  which 
are  fine  climbers  in  the  Southern  States. 


Striped  Roses.  —  Readers  sometimes 
ask  us  about  striped  roses,  red  and  white, 
which  they  have  seen  in  some  old  garden, 
or  remember  from  early  youth.  A  fa¬ 
miliar  example  of  this  is  the  old  Damask 
rose  York  and  Lancaster,  the  petals  or¬ 
dinarily  striped  in  white  and  red,  but 
sometimes  the  whole  flower  is  red.  This 
is  an  old  English  rose,  said  to  date  back 
to  1551.  It  is  named  after  the  civil  war 
called  the  War  of  the  Roses,  which  deso¬ 
lated  England  from  1455  to  1485,  the 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Y’ork  wearing 
white  roses  as  their  emblem,  while  red 
roses  signified  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
The  striped  rose  signified  the  union  of 
the  two  factions,  though  it  seems  to  lean 
rather  to  the  Lancastrian  side,  from  its 
occasional  blooms  of  solid  red.  This  rose 
is  still  listed  by  dealers.  Many  years  ago 
we  had  a  striped  pink  and  white  rose  that 
came  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gloria 
Mundi,  but  it  died  out,  and  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  find  it  now.  The  rose  now  listed 
under  the  name  of  Gloria  Mundi  is  a 
continuous  blooming  Polyantha  with 
vivid  orange  scarlet  flowers ;  a  fine  bed¬ 
ding  rose.  These  Polyanthas — there  are 
many  good  varieties — are  excellent  as  an 
edging  for  a  rose  border,  or  in  beds,  but 
are  not  mingled  in  among  Hybrid  Teas 
or  Remontants  because  of  the  difference 
in  growth  and  habit. 

Spring  Work  With  Roses. — This  is 


i  FOLKS,  AGRICO  SURE  DOES  MAKE  A 


AGRICO  BEATS  16%  BY  54  BU. 
PER  ACRE:  "I'd  be  money 
ahead  if  I  had  used  Agrico  for 
Potatoes  on  my  entire  crop," 
says  Edw.  C.  Mauer  (above),  of 
Arcade,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y., 
who  compared  Agrico  in  one 
field  with  another  4-8-7  fertilizer 
and  16%  Superphosphate;  and 
planted  another  field  with  Agrico 
and  a  3-12-6  fertilizer.  In  his 
letter,  at  right,  above,  Mr.  Mauer 
says  Agrico  won  by  from  14  to  54 
bu.  per  acre.  Here,  then,  is  more 
proof  that  it  pays,  and  pays 
well,  to  use  Agrico.  Try  some 
yourself  this  year. 


“BEAT  OTHER  GOODS  OF  SAME  ANALYSIS 
BY  14  BU.  NO.  1  POTATOES  AN  ACRE,” 

says  Edward  C-  Mauer,  of  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


YhS  SIR!  Agrico  sure  does  make  an  all-important  difference! 

You  can  take  the  word  of  hundreds  of  New  York  State 
growers,  among  them  Edw.  C.  Mauer,  of  Arcade,  Wyoming 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  writes: 

I  checked  Agrico  for  Potatoes  several  ways  last  year,  using  it  beside 
another  4-8-7  and  16%  Superphosphate  in  one  field,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  same  amount  of  a  3-12-6  fertilizer  in  another  field.  Agrico  cost 
$1  an  acre  more  than  the  other  4-8-7,  but  produced  14  bu.  more  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes.  Agrico  cost  $6  an  acre  more  than  the  16%,  but  produced  54  extra  bu. 
of  No.  l\s. 

"In  the  other  field,  Agrico  cost  about  the  same  as  the  3-12-6,  but  it 
heat  the  higher  analysis  goods  by  47  bu.  of  No.  l’s  per  acre.  I’d  have  been 
money  ahead  had  I  used  Agrico  for  Potatoes  on  my  entire  crop.” 

Now  please  consider  these  facts  carefully.  When  grower  after 
grower  says  the  same  thing  about  Agrico,  it  means  something. 
So  why  not  give  Agrico  a  chance  on  your  farm  this  year?  Re¬ 
member,  there’s  an  Agrico  specially  made  for  each  crop  you 
grow— with  those  extra  plant  foods  that  mean  so  much  in  bigger 
yields  and  better  quality.  Order  your  Agrico  now— see  for 
yourself  the  all-important  difference  it  makes.  Agrico  is  manu¬ 
factured  only  hy 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 
Carteret,  N.  J.  Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


2  TONS  MORE  CABBAGE  PER  ACRE:  William  Hourigan,  Jr.,  of  Ma 
cellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y„  writes:  "Last  Spring  I  planted  2  acres  of  re 
cabbage  with  Agrico  for  Truck,  and  2  acres  with  another  5-10-5  fertilize 
Seed,  Mammoth  Red  Rock,  produced  by  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  Rocheste 
N.  Y.,  was  the  same  on  the  4  acres — all  other  conditions  were  the  same,  toi 
Where  Agrico  was  used,  the  plants  were  more  vigorous,  larger,  more  un 
form  in  size  and  color,  and  Agrico  produced  11.8  tons  per  acre;  the  othe 
fertilizer,  same  analysis,  produced  9.8  tons  per  acre.  Agrico  cost  6C 
more  an  acre,  but  gave  me  2  tons  more  red  cabbage  per  acre,  worth  $18  a  ton. 


THE  FERTILIZER  WITH 
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YOU  Can  Pro  tect  Both 


Field  and  Orchard  Crops 


with  this 

OSPRAYMO 


Double-Duty 

Duplex  Leader 


FREE 

SPRAYER 

CATALOG 

Shows  25  Outfits 
including  many 
new  models,  such 
as  Tractor  Trail¬ 
ers  and  Truck- 
Operated  Outfits. 
Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


Costs  only 

$428°° 

F.  O.B.  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Orchard  Hose  and 
Spray  Gun  additional. 


YOU  can  use  this  powerful  Outfit, 
equipped  with  the  famous  Dr.  Nixon 
(copyrighted),  Boom  for  spraying  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Celery  and  other  row  crops. 
Then  by  adding  Special  Orchard  equip¬ 
ment,  you  can  quickly  convert  it  into 
an  efficient  Orchard  Sprayer. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for  more  Than  55  Years 
Dept.  R.  Elmira..  N.  Y, 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


OSPRAYMO 
OUTFIT  No  840. 
Duplex  Combina¬ 
tion  Leader  with 
Dr.  Nixon  (copy¬ 
righted)  Boom. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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S  5tH  Set  Onion  Planter 


Saves  Work,  of  12  Men 

Plants  Onion 
Sets  and  Gladi- 
Bulblets.  Great 
_ _  labor  saver. 

The  Three 
Row  Planter 
eaves  labor 
of  forty-five 
people. 

Write  for 
Folder. 

S&HSet  Onion  Planter  Co. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY.  IOWA.  Box  C 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

STAR  FEED.  SOW  GRAIN,  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS,  GRANO-PHOS 
Band  Application  of  Fertilizer  if  wanted 
Write 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  V. 


Ask  Your  Dealer — or  write  us! 

THIS  famed  Planter  has  for  years  been  the  favorite  of  New  England  and 
New  York  farmers  for  planting  corn,  beans,  peas,  beets  and  similar  seeds  in 
hills  or  drills.  Divided  box  permits  planting  two  kinds  of  seeds  at  once, 
alternating  hills  if  desired,  applying  fertilizer  to  one  or  both  crops.  Before 
you  buy  a  new  Planter  send  for  descriptive  circular  or  see  the  dealer  near 
you  who  sells  the  KING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD. 

SARGENT,  OSGOOD  &  ROUNDY  CO.,  Inc. 

Randolph,  Vermont 


the  most  popular  planting  season,  the 
dormant  plants  being  set  out  just  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  The  plants 
should  be  set  so  that  the  point  of  union, 
where  the  bud  has  been  inserted  in  the 
stock,  is  1  or  two  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  When  pot  plants  are 
used  the  ball  of  earth  should  be  1% 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  pot  plants 
are  supplied  after  April  1,  while  dormant 
plants  may  be  set  in  March.  These 
plants,  as  a  rule,  require  no  pruning,  un¬ 
less  there  are  broken  shoots  which  must 
be  removed.  Established  plants  should 
be  pruned  in  early  Spring,  before  growth 
starts.  The  chief  rule  in  pruning  ITy- 
bird  Teas  is  that  weak  varieties  are 
pruned  most  severly,  the  stronger  shoots 
being  left  about  six  to  10  inches  long, 
while  weak  thin  wood  is  cut  away  at  its 
base.  Strong  varieties  receive  less  prun¬ 
ing  ;  vigorous  shoots  may  be  left  12  to  18 
inches  long,  shoots  being  merely  shortened 
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to  induce  abundant  bloom.  The  Hybrid 
Remontants  have  weak  growth  removed, 
and  strong  canes  may  be  left  around 
two  feet  long,  but  finer  blooms  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  back  to  10  or  12  inches. 
Moss  roses  require  very  little  pruning, 
merely  the  cutting  out  of  old  wood,  and 
the  only  pruning  required  by  the  Poly¬ 
anthus  is  the  removal  of  old  flower  stems. 
The  hardy  climbing  roses  receive  no 
Spring  pruning  except  the  cutting  out  of 
dead  wood,  and  the  shortening  of  too 
rampant  branches,  but  they  are  given 
severe  pruning  when  blooming  is  over, 
usually  about  July.  The  same  treatment 
is  given  Rugosas.  Cutting  away  all  the 
old  flowering'  wood  induces  a  vigorous 
growth  with  these  climbers,  as  well  as 
adding  much  to  their  neatness.  With 
most  of  the  climbers  this  old  flowering 
wood  will  make  cuttings  that  root  readily 
out  of  doors.  E.  T.  ROYXE. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 


Some  complaints  are  heard  yearly 
about  southern  grown  frostproof  cabbage 
plants.  " 

If  a  little  more  care  is  used,  more 
satisfactory  results  will  be  had.  Where 
large  quantities  of  plants  are  ordered  it 
is  best  to  write  a  letter  to  the  grower 
before  placing  an  order  and  request  the 
name  of  the  seed  house  from  which  the 
seed  was  bought,  to  find  out  if  the  seed 
comes  from  a  reliable  source,  also  enclose 
stamps  with  a  request  for  samples  of  the 
plants  as  the  plants  vary.  Some  are 
very  large  while  others  are  small,  some 
have  long  stems  while  others  the  stems 
are  very  short.  Some  gardeners  prefer 
one  type  while  others  prefer  a  different 
type. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  trenched  for  a 
few  weeks  before  setting  in  the  field,  do 
not  give  them  too  much  protection,  like 
some  gardeners  who  put  them  in  frames 
under  glass,  which  makes  them  tender  so 
that  they  cannot  stand  the  sudden  change 
when  set  in  the  field.  It  is  best  to  trench 
them  in  the  open  where  they  can  be  given 
some  protection  on  very  cold  nights. 

Another  mistake  that  is  often  made  is 
in  not  setting  the  plants  deep  enough  in 
the  field.  All  the  stem  should  be  covered 
with  dirt  to  prevent  them  from  cracking- 
open  when  they  freeze. 

For  best  results  these  early  plants  re¬ 
quires  richer  soil  than  later  settings  with 
some  extra  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ma¬ 
nure,  nitrate  of  soda  or  a  legume  crop 
plowed  under.  As  these  plants  do  most 
of  their  growing  in  the  early  Spring  the 
soil  should  not  be  too  heavy  or  wet  be¬ 
cause  a  heavy  wet  soil  is  cold  in  early 
Spring.  Well-drained  sandy  loam  is  best. 

Most  gardeners  have  more  or  less  trou¬ 
ble  with  lice  on  these  southern  grown 
plants  without  any  on  home-grown 
plants.  It  is  very  easy  to  kill  these  lice. 
Get  a  cake  of  naphtha  soap  and  dissolve 
in  a  pan  or  bucket  of  hot  water,  let  the 
water  cool  and  then  when  unpacking-  the 
plants  pick  up  a  bundle  of  plant  in  one 
hand,  cut  the  string,  holding  the  plants 


loosely,  dip  them  in  the  soapy  water  so 
that  all  parts  of  each  plant  will  get  a 
good  wetting,  if  this  is  done  carefully  the 
lice  trouble  will  be  ended.  Another  thing 
is  that  because  weeds  are  not  so  bad  in 
early  Spring  with  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  some  gardeners  do  not  give  the 
plants  much  working  which  is  a  mistake, 
as  they  should  be  cultivated  after  each 
rain  for  best  results  as  a  loose  soil  is 
warmer.  r.  c. 

Westmoreland  County,  Va. 


Hardy  Geraniums 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  sent  me  a 
package  of  seeds  labeled  “Hardy  Gerani¬ 
ums,  Mixed.”  “Aha !”  thought  I,  “here 
is  something  worth  while,  now  I  can  have 
geraniums  in  the  garden  and  will  not  be 
obliged  to  pot  them  up  every  Fall.” 

They  were  duly  planted,  and  germi¬ 
nated  in  a  few  weeks.  The  seedlings 
grew  along  nicely  all  Summer,  and  the 
foilage  of  some  resembled  that  of  the 
geraniums  with  which  I  was  familiar. 
But  others  were  rather  unusual ;  dainty, 
cut-leaved  plants,  covered  with  a  soft 
silvery  sheen. 

The  following  year  I  was  due  for  a 
surprise.  My  hope  of  a  hardy  substitute 
for  the  tender  geranium  vanished,  but  in 
its  place  came  a  vision  of  the  beauty 
these  little  fellows  would  add  to  the  rock 
garden.  There  were  pinks,  reds  and 
whites,  with  the  flowers  scattered  all  over 
the  plants,  and  not  in  the  typical  clust¬ 
ers  of  the  tender  ones.  They  kept  on 
blooming  all  Summer  long,  and  I  became 
so  fond  of  them  that  I  ordered  seed  of 
named  varieties  from  England.  The  best 
of  all  seems  to  be  Geranium  sanguineum 
laneastriense,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
very  large  and  a  bright  pink  in  color. 

Nearly  all  of  my  plants  are  dwarf,  and 
appear  to  be  at  their  best  in  a  sunny 
situation.  Helen  d.  huxse. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


To  prune  or  not  to  prune,  that  is  the 
question  which  confronts  evei’y  apple- 
grower.  It  is  a  queer  fact  that  we  seem 
to  have  completed  the  cycle  from  no 
pruning  to  no  pruning,  passing  through 
several  stages  of  pruning  practices  mean¬ 
while. 

My  good  friend,  Herman  Bigelow,  of 
the  famous  Bangor,  Mich,  apple  region, 
was  a  steel  man  for  many  years,  then  re¬ 
tired  while  still  in  his  prime  and  bought 
several  contingent  farms  near  Bangor. 
Ilia  first  job  was  to  set  10.000  apple  trees 
in  addition  to  the  orchards  already  on  the 
farms.  Those  young  trees  were  never 
touched  with  pruning  tools,  so  they  have 
grown  as  they  pleased,  generally  making 
a  low,  spreading,  bushy  tree,  so  1owt  that 
the  fruit  is  picked  almost  entirely  from 
the  ground  level.  Not  even  a  broken 
branch  was  removed,  but  the  trees  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  just  as  they  pleased.  The 
result  has  been  apple  crops  running  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  bushels  annually 
and  of  such  fine  quality  that  his  pack 
commonly  tops  the  market.  In  addition, 
his  brand  is  so  well-known  that  guyers 
come  right  to  the  farm  so  there  is  no 
trucking  or  seeking  a  market.  He  packs 
all  his  No.  Is  in  boxes. 

The  Bigelow  farms  lie  in  a  natural 
apple  region  but  that  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  no  pruning.  He  has 
two  rules.  First,  he  feeds  heavily,  not 
only  using  all  the  stable  manure  but  buy¬ 
ing  it  by  the  carloads  from  the  Chicago 
stock  markets.  This  keeps  up  humus 
content  of  the  soil.  His  practice  is  to 
supplement  the  manure  by  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  mineral  fertilizers,  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  the  main  mineral  used,  but 
some  phosphate  and  a  little  potash. 

Second,  he  almost  lives  on  the  spray 
cart.  Naturally  the  job  of  caring  for 
such  a  huge  planting  is  too  much  for  one 
man  so  he  keeps  several  hired  men  the 
year  round,  runs  several  tractors  and 
several  spray  rigs,  while  at  picking  time, 
he  employs  a  large  number  as  extra  help. 
His  story  is  used  to  illustrate  the  no- 
pruning  idea  and  see  how  it  works  out. 
He  practices  clean  cultivation  and  uses 
no  seeded  cover  crops.  The  big  idea  is 
that  he  feeds  heavily  and  also  thins 
heavily  which  accounts  for  his  quality 
apples. 

But  those  no-pruning  practices  are 
exactly  the  thing  followed  by  our  pio¬ 
neer  ancestors,  wTith  the  exception  that 
they  set  trees  on  virgin  soils  not  de¬ 
pleted  of  plant  food,  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  apply  plant  food.  If  you 
are  old  enough,  you  will  remember  those 
farm  orchards  which  were  generally  used 
for  calf,  sheep  or  hog  yards,  a  practice 
which  resulted  in  fallen  apples  being  eat¬ 
en  at  once  along  with  the  worms  con¬ 
tained,  and  thus  solved  the  codling  moth 
problem  without  sprayiug.  Those  old 
trees  were  never  pruned,  yet  they  pro¬ 
duced  large  crops  of  excellent  apples  with 
this  exception  that  they  took  every  other 
year  as  a  resting  year  to  store  up  plant 
food,  and  thus  were  biennial  bearers. 
Our  modern  trees  bear  annual  crops  al¬ 
though  .  of  the  same  varieties,  sometimes, 
which  were  biennial  bearers  when  not  fed 
generously.  I  might  pause  to  emphasize 
that  point  that  bienniel  bearing  is  not 
necessarily  an  ingrown  characteristic  but 
a  result  of  insufficient  plant  food  in  the 
soils. 

After  pruning  became  common  I  have 
seen  tree  butchers  go  into  one  of  those 
old  orchards  with  ax,  hatchet,  bucksaw 
and  even  cross-cut  saws  and  proceed  to 
ruin  those  trees,  so  that  the  orchard  was 
many  years  regaining  its  value  and  often 
never  again  was  of  any  real  value. 

But  we  are  discussing  younger  trees 
set  after  the  pioneer  stage  of  apple-grow¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  next  step  was  the  cen¬ 
tral  leader  idea.  The  young  tree  had 
its  side  branches  cut  off  and  one  main 
branch  or  limb  trained  straight  up.  In 
time  side  branches  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  to  spread  the  top,  but  the  side 
branches  were  kept  high  enough  to  allow 
a  team  to  walk  under  them  while  plowing 
or  harrowing.  This  practice  resulted  in 
skyscrapers  requiring  extension  ladders 
while  picking.  I  have  picked  in  an  or¬ 
chard  of  that  type  where  a  20-foot  ladder 
served  only  to  get  up  into  the  tree.  We 
went  from  limb  to  limb  like  squirrels, 


letting  down  our  picking  baskets  on  light 
ropes  for  the  ground  man  to  empty  and 
often  the  tree  was  so  big  and  had  such 
extended  limbs,  we  went  from  one  tree  to 
another  without  coming  down  at  all.  I 
have  climbed  up  in  the  morning  and 
stayed  up  until  noon  many  a  time  and  re¬ 
peated  in  the  afternoon.  Naturally  pick¬ 
ing  cost  was  high  and  apples  poorly 
colored. 

That  central  leader  idea  ran  its  course 
in  time  to  be  replaced  by  the  scaffold 
type.  In  the  scaffold  type  of  tree  train¬ 
ing,  the  main  stem  was  not  more  than 
five  feet  high.  From  this  point  from 
four  to  ten  main  limbs  were  developed 
each  growing  up  and  out  to  form  a  tree 
which  spread  wider  but  was  still  high 
enough  to  allow  for  teamwork  under  the 
limbs.  I  might  mention  that  in  the  Bige¬ 
low  orchards,  the  trees  are  so  close  to 
the  ground  even  a  dog  could  not  run 
tinder  them.  This  scaffold  type  was  the 
idea  I  followed  to  my  later  sorrow.  I 
have  cut  away  enough  good  wood  to  make 
a  brush  pile  as  big  and  high  as  the 
Cheops  pyramid,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
that  I  needed  a  good  kicking  for  doing  it, 
but  I  wished  to  keep  the  limbs  high 
enough  to  allow  for  horse  cultivation  un¬ 
der  the  trees.  This  was,  in  my  opinion, 
a  foolish  practice  as  clean  cultivation 
close  to  the  tree  is  not  necessary.  In  fact 
if  the  tree  grows  low  enough,  weeds  and 
grass  will  not  grow  to  any  extent  under 
the  heavy  shade,  so  the  problem  of  clean 
cultivation  takes  care  of  itself. 

The  third  type  was  to  allow  side 
branches  to  develop  right  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  removing  the  central  leader  so 
that  the  mature  tree  grows  low  with 
branches  sweeping  the  ground.  In  this 
type  some  pruning  is  done  to  remove 
crossed  limbs  and  open  the  top  to  sun¬ 
light  but  only  small  branches  or  those 
broken  down  are  removed.  This  is  the 
type  to  which  I  am  trying  to  bring  my 
trees  now,  and  meeting  success  to  some 
extent.  I  must  say  however  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  trees  to  be  very  far  apart  so 
we  must  go  back  to  the  40-foot  space  and 
abandon  the  modern  30-foot  intervals. 
Thus  we  complete  the  cycle  and  are  right 
back  to  the  pioneer  idea  of  trees  set  very 
far  apart,  allowed  to  grow  as  they  will 
and  develop  low.  spreading  tops,  an  ideal 
which  is  so  sensible  that  I  shall  conform 
to  it  as  far  as  possible  from  now  on. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  there 
are  Y  crotches  and  T  crotches.  In  other 
words,  some  side  branches  develop  a 
crotch  which  has  a  distinct  slant  like  a 
Y  and  other  come  straight  out  forming 
a  T  crotch.  Crotches  are  always  weak 
points,  but  the  Y  crotch  will  split  down 
when  there  is  a  heavy  load  of  fruit, 
while  the  T  crotch  rarely,  if  ever,  splits. 
Thus  when  I  have  the  choice  of  remov¬ 
ing  one  of  two  or  more  side  branches 
which  would  obviously  be  in  the  way  if 
all  were  allowed  to  grow,  I  would  remove 
the  one  with  a  Y  crotch.  Again,  I  twist 
water  sprouts  together  from  limb  to  limb 
at  the  center,  thus  growing  natural  brace 
rods  which  insure  against  splitting 
crotches.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  an 
apple  orchard,  if  cared  for  at  all,  is  good 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  so  we  must 
visualize  the  mature  tree  when  training 
the  young  tree. 

But  feeding  is  far  more  important  than 
pruning.  The  tree  cannot  move.  It  will 
in  time  use  up  the  available  food  in  the 
soil  its  roots  are  able  to  reach.  If  fed 
and  fed  real  meals,  it  will  respond  by  full 
work  in  production  but  if  starved,  it  will 
grow  weak  and  shiftless  the  same  as  a 
human  being.  Perhaps  I  personify  trees 
too  much,  but  I  have  a  dim  idea  that  they 
have  human  traits,  they  respond  to  care 
and  affection  and  wither  under  neglect 
and  abuse. 

Our  first  practice  here  was  to  use  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  applied  early  in  Spring. 
Now  we  use  mostly  sulphate  of  ammonia 
applied  any  time  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter? 
Most  growers  use  light  applications  an¬ 
nually  but  some  use  heavy  applications 
biennially.  From  one  to  five  pounds  to 
the  tree,  according  to  age  and  size  of 
tree,  is  the  rule  and  it  is  spread  far  out 
rather  than  close  to  the  tree. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  l.  b.  turnup  | 
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"It's  pretty  hard  to  beat 


MIGHTY  MULES 

Hitched  to  a  dynamometer  (a 
strength  testing  machine)  these 
powerful  mules  record  their 
strength  for  the  photographer. 


HERE  is  a  famous  pair  of  mules— 
mighty  creatures  with  the  pulling 
strength  of  a  pair  of  four-legged  giants. 
At  a  recent  university  test,  they  threat¬ 
ened  the  world’s  pulling  record. 

What  makes  these  mules  unusual? 
Mother  Nature  gave  them  something  — 
her  own  natural  balance  of  many  ele¬ 
ments;  strength,  staying  power,  the 
willingness  to  work.  So  in  actual  value, 
these  sturdy  mules  stand  out  from  or¬ 
dinary  mules— there’s  just  no  compari¬ 
son. 

And  Nature  gave  a  natural  balance 
to  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate,  too— a  nat¬ 
ural  balance  of  many  elements  that 

Natural 


combine  to  make  this  nitrogen  fertilizer 
a  reliable  food  for  your  crops. 

Natural  Chilean  is  known  for  its 
quick-acting  nitrogen,  of  course.  But 
nitrogen  is  only  one  of  its  vital  ele¬ 
ments.  Because  of  its  natural  origin, 
Chilean  Soda  also  contains,  as  impuri¬ 
ties,  such  elements  as  iodine,  boron, 
magnesium,  calcium  and  some  28  others. 
And  always  remember  that  these  vital 
elements  are  present  in  Chilean  Soda  in 
Mother  Nature’s  own  wise  balance  and 
blend. 

For  better  crops  .  .  .  Natural  Chilean 
Nitrate. 

Chilean 


NITRATE  of  SODA 


NATURAL  AS  THE  GROUND  IT  COMES  FROM 

With  Vital  Elements  in  Nature's  Balance  and  Blend 


Closely  checked  tests  in  fifteen  states 
have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  any 
potato  grower  can  usually  expect  better 
returns  from  his  seed  if  he  treats  it  with 
SEMESAN  BEL  before  planting. 

At  an  average  cost  of  21#?  an  acre  this 
quick  dip  treatment  —  by  reducing 
seed  piece  decay  and  seed-borne  scab 
and  Rhizoctonia  —  has  increased  the 
average  yield  13.6%  in  tests.  Result — 
lower  growing  cost,  and  more  profit! 

No  mussy  soaking.  Treat  seed  as  fast 
as  you  can  dip  it.  One  pound  of  SEME¬ 
SAN  BEL  treats  from  60  to  80  bushels 
—  easily  and  quickly.  Inexpensive! 

Use  SEMESAN  BEL  this  year  for 
better  profit.  Ask  your  dealer  for  your 
copy  of  our  free  Potato  Pamphlet,  or 
mail  a  card  to  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


TREAT  SEED' 

EVERY  YEAR  //  /7|/0 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00^ 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  In 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WITH  A 


The  Light  of  1000  Uses 

Light  up  your  Coleman 
and  go !  The  blackest  night 
hasn’t  a  chance  against 
this  lantern!  It  “knocks 
out”  darkness  with  its 
flood  of  powerful  brill¬ 
iance.  Just  the  light  for 
every  after-dark  job 
around  farm,  garage,  shop. 
Fine  for  night  hunting, 
fishing  and  camping. 

The  Coleman  lights  in¬ 
stantly.  Pyrex  globe  pro¬ 
tects  mantles.  Wind,  rain 
or  snow  can’t  put  it  out. 
Strongly  built  for  years  of 
service.  Easy  to  operate. 
Gasoline  and  kerosene 
models  to  fit  every  need 
and  purse. 

tptC  Write  for  Free 
■  Folders  show¬ 

ing  full  line  of  Coleman 
Lanterns.  Send  a  postcard 

_ _ now. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 
Department  RY-177, 

401  North  Broad  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“THE  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY” 


(a  controlled  side  and  depth  application 
of  fertilizer  in  proper  relation  to  the 
seed.) 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  TOON  AGE 
BAND  -  WAY  BEAN.  PEA  AND  CORN 
PLANTER  for  lower  production  costs,  proper 
placement  of  fertilizer  in  2-inch  bands,  quicker 
germination,  greater  uniformity,  earlier  ma¬ 
turity  and  higher  yields  per  acre. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  WAIT- 
BUY  YOUR  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY 
PLANTER  NOW 


UU  I  I  Hlo  AU  AN 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO— 


o cm u  II  nnn  iuuk 


A.  B.  FAR0UHAR  CO.,  Limited.  Box  2030.  York,  Pa. 
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PICTURE  YOUR  FARM 


equipped  with  a 

MARIETTA  SILO 

Ask  for  the  facts  about  the  MARIETTA 
1937  Model  Concrete  Silo  —  how  It  can 
materially  Increase  the  value  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  and  profits  from  y our  farm. 
Such  perfected  features  as:  Inch 

thick  concrete  stave  construction;  air 
and  water  tight,  smoothly  trowelled 
inside  and  finished  white  outside;  all- 
weather,  easy  working,  solid  redwood, 
hinged  doors,  etc.  make  it  the  truly 
economical  Silo  investment  —  built  to 
endure. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  R. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Marietta,  0. 

Branch  Factory  -  Baltimore,  Maryland 

1  SENT 
[JEST. 


PLAY  SAFE 

Refusal  to  heed  urgent  warnings  of 
rising  waters  caused  much,  loss  of 
life  and  property.  Wise  farmers  who 
plan  silos  will  heed  our  price  in¬ 
crease  warnings  and  sate  much 
money  by  Writing  today. 


TILE  (. 
STEEL  SILOS 
RELINERS 


Get  our  ‘'Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  —  , 


Box  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


Grmige  Silo  Co 


/Sri,  SILOS 

"—ay — - 

-8H 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
,  Dept.  K  Frederick.  Md. 


Proof  against  Fire,  Vermin  &  Time 


NATCO-CRAINE 


^  TILE  SILO 


Write  for  new  low  price* 
and  complete  Information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  | 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw  1  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm)  How  to 
temper  tools  1  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 


Price  $1.00  postpaid 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Lime  and  Legumes 


Legumes  are  equally  valuable  for  pas¬ 
ture  or  hay  and  unexcelled  as  soil  build¬ 
ers.  What  other  crops  produce  as  much 
feed?  Four  tons  of  clover  to  the  acre 
(two  crops)  are  not  impossible,  and  Al¬ 
falfa  on  good  land  may  reasonably  yield 
three  fair  harvests  in  a  season.  Sweet 
clover  may  carry  two  mature  animals  to 
the  acre  through  the  grazing  period,  and 
irrigated  Ladino  clover  has  carried  four 
animals  with  abundance  of  grazing.  And 
what  luscious  pasture  and  hay ! 

Abundance  of  lime  is  the  price  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  legumes,  recognizing  of  course 
that  other  factors  on  some  soils  at  times 
may  become  equally  limiting.  Four  tons 
of  clover  removes  from  the  soil  no  small 
amount  of  plant  nutrients.  Assuming 
legumes  yield  twice  as  much  as  non- 
legumes  which  is  reasonable  for  pasture 
and  hay  crops,  the  demand  for  mineral 
nutrients  is  many  times  greater  for  the 
legumes.  A  little  more  phosphorus  and 
twice  as  much  potassium  for  an  equal 
weight  of  growth,  means  twice  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  four  times  the  potash  on  a 
yield  basis.  But  legumes  require  three 
or  four  times  as  much  calcium  (from 
lime)  on  an  equal  weight  basis  and  six  or 
eight  times  as  much  on  a  yield  basis. 

Then  why  are  not  legumes  hard  on 
land?  With  poor  farming  methods,  per¬ 
haps  so,  but  not  with  good  management. 


The  most  expensive  plant  nutrient  is  ni¬ 
trogen,  which  legumes  when  well  limed 
are  able  to  obtain  free  from  the  air.  The 
nitrogen  in  four  tons  of  clover  hay  at 
market  price  would  cost  not  less  than 
$16.  The  phosphorus,  calcium  and  pot¬ 
ash  together  in  a  similar  lot  of  hay  could 
be  purchased  for  a  little  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  nitrogen.  Or  stated  dif¬ 
ferently  liming  and  fertilizing  to  grow 
legumes  is  much  the  cheapest  means  of 
j  obtaining  nitrogen  for  grain  and  other 
j  crops.  The  superior  humus  value  of 
:  legume  roots  and  residues  is  another  item 
!  in  their  favor. 

Since  the  superiority  of  legumes  in  a 
soil  fertility  program  rests  largely  in 
their  value  as  purveyors  of  nitrogen,  good 
inoculation  is  important.  Without  in¬ 
oculation  clover  does  not  fix  nitrogen,  and 
is  no  better  than  Timothy  for  soil  im¬ 
provement.  With  good  inoculation  on  the 
other  hand.  Alfalfa  has  been  reported  to 
fix  as  much  as  250  pounds  of  nitrogen 
yearly  per  acre.  Red  clover  does  not  fix 
as  much  nitrogen  because  it  makes  loss 
growth  than  Alfalfa,  on  good  land.  Yet 
Frank  Mann  in  Illinois,  reports  five  tons 
of  clover  to  the  acre,  and  corn  yields 
:  after  the  clover  that  for  a  five-year  period 
I  averaged  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  an  in- 
j  crease  of  50  bushels  over  the  yield  ob- 
;  tained  before  crop  rotation  with  clover 
was  practiced.  The  good  effect  of  clover 
in  supplying  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the 
soil  was  not  limited  to  the  corn  crop. 
The  five-year  average  yield  of  wheat  was 
54  bushels,  and  of  oats  82  bushels,  in¬ 
creases  of  28  and  42  bushels  an  acre  re¬ 
spectively,  due  to  the  combined  effect  of 
liming  and  phosphating  until  clover  was 
an  assured  success. 

The  Missouri  station  found  that  the 


growth  and  ability  of  Soy  beans  to  fix 
nitrogen  was  increased  as  the  amount  of 
calcium  absorbed  from  the  soil  increased. 
To  supply  liberal  and  adequate  amounts 
of  calcium  to  the  legume,  soils  must  he 
limed  to  near  neutrality,  and  must  con¬ 
tain  calcium  that  is  easily  soluble.  As 
the  easily  soluble  calcium  in  the  soil  in¬ 
creases  (due  to  liming)  the  rate  of  ab¬ 
sorption  of  calcium  by  the  legume  in¬ 
creases,  and  nitrogen  fixation  increases, 
or  more  feed  of  superior  quality,  and 
more  soil  building  at  low  cost  follows. 

Many  old  soils  have  lost  half  or  more 
of  their  lime  by  leaching.  To  obtain  a 
stand  of  clover  is  difficult.  Should  good 
luck  result  in  a  stand  one  may  expect 
only  half  as  many  nodules  and  half  the 
nitrogen  fixation  as  if  the  same  soil  were 
well  limed,  perhaps  two  tons  or  more  of 
ground  limestone  per  acre.  On  acid  soils 
no  other  treatment  can  take  the  place  of 
liming.  Wood  ashes,  shells,  sugar  re¬ 
finery  lime,  or  any  waste  product  that  is 
mostly  lime  is  satisfactory. 

If  soils  are  acid  and  also  deficient  in 
phosphorus,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
superphosphate  is  much  more  effective 
after  lime  has  been  used.  The  same  is 
true  of  potash,  on  soils  which  may  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  element.  Liming  acid 
soils  therefore  becomes  the  prerequisite 
for  successful  crop  rotation  with  legumes, 


for  an  efficient  fertilizer  program  and 
for  economical  pasture  improvement. 

In  fact  adequate  liming  may  become  as 
important  on  the  grazing  lands  as  on  the 
cultivated  fields.  The  White  clover,  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass  mixture,  has  never  been 
surpassed  for  quality  of  grazing.  Both 
are  lime-loving  plants  and  thrive  in  natu¬ 
ral  limestone  areas.  As  acidity  increases 
this  desirable  pasture  mixture  gives  way 
to  poorer  quality  less  desirable  grasses 
and  weeds.  The  end  is  poverty  grass  or 
poor  weed  growth. 

White  clover,  like  other  legumes,  is 
high  in  minerals  particularly  lime  so  im¬ 
portant  to  young  animals  and  dairy  cows. 
White  clover  in  the  pasture  mixture 
serves  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer  for  the 
grass,  as  indicated  by  some  Kentucky 
studies.  Blue  grass  from  a  White  clover 
mixture  contained  more  than  a  third 
higher  percentage  of  protein  than  Blue 
grass  grown  alone  on  similar  land.  The 
total  yield  of  grazing  is  greater  also,  in 
part  because  White  clover  is  rather 
drought  resistant  and  affords  considerable 
luscious  grazing  in  the  driest  season. 

Says  one,  liming  makes  bigger  crop 
yields  that  take  more  out  of  the  soil, 
therefore  liming  ultimately  is  hard  on 
land.  Not  too  fast  with  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  a  good  farming  system  lime  is 
used  primarily  to  groAV  more  and  better 
legumes.  The  legumes,  clovei*,  Alfalfa, 
Sweet  clover  on  good  soils  are  deep 
rooted.  Their  thick,  fleshy  penetrating- 
roots  tap  a  reserve  of  plant  food  in  the 
deep  soil  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
grasses  and  other  non-legume  crops.  More 
lime,  thriftier  legumes,  and  bigger  roots 
mean  deeper  penetration  and  larger  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  deep  soil.  Systematic 
use  of  lime  therefore  becomes  the  indirect 


means  of  drawing  upon  resources  entirely 
unused  before,  and  less  and  less  within 
reach  as  acidity  increases.  Acid  soil  crops 
ni’e  mostly  feeders,  as  well  as  poor 
yielders. 

Besides,  who  wants  to  produce  low 
yields  to  save  fertility  even  were  such  an 
illogical  assumption  a  possibility.  Land 
value  is  determined  by  the  capacity  to 
produce  crops.  The  greater  the  yield  the 
greater  the  profit  in  farming.  Good  farm¬ 
ing  consists  in  so  planning  a  system  of 
management  that  the  soil’s  resources  of 
fertility  may  he  utilized  to  the  utmost. 
Big  crops  for  feed  with  the  manure  re¬ 
turned,  and  big  cash  crops  that  yield  a 
profit  make  it  easier  to  replace  such  min¬ 
erals  as  are  removed  in  the  sale  of  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruit.  No  objection  can 
be  raised  to  purchasing  liberally  of  any 
fertilizer  when  there  is  profit  in  so  doing. 
Use  of  lime  helps  get  the  profit  out  of 
fertilizers. 

What  is  the  condition  of  a  run-down 
soil?  Principally  loss  of  organic  matter 
(including  nitrogen)  and  lime,  thus  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  highly  acid  condition  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  growtli  of  most  crops. 
What  remedy  is  more  logical  or  feasible 
than  liberal  liming  to  correct  the  acidity 
so  that  legumes  may  be  grown  to  renew 
the  organic  matter  and  supply  the  needed 
nitrogen.  A  nitrogen  factory  on  every 
farm,  means  a  legume  that  is  well  in¬ 
oculated  and  thrifty.  Artificial  inocula¬ 
tion  is  often  helpful  at  first  on  acid  soils 
recently  limed.  When  grown  for  pasture 
or  feed,  or  even  for  the  sale  of  seed, 
legumes  not  only  build  the  soil  hut  pay 
for  the  privilege,  in  their  superior  value 
as  stock  feed  and  a  source  of  income. 
The  manure,  roots  and  residues  from  le¬ 
gume  crops  are  superior  for  humus  re¬ 
newal  and  for  supplying  nitrogen  to 
other  crops. 

All  non-legume  crops  must  have  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  legumes  must  have  lime.  At 
Ohio,  clover  in  the  rotation  was  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  supplying  nitrogen  to  increase 
crop  yields  than  was  an  application  of 
480  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  an  acre. 
Lime  and  clover  nearly  doubled  the  corn 
yield  over  that  obtained  without  clover. 
The  feed  value  of  clover  pays  for  the 
lime,  and  the  nitrogen  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  clear  gain.  Yes,  more  lime  and 
legumes  should  prove  profitable  on  the 
averaged  well-managed  farm. 

R.  E.  STEPHENSON. 


Good  Vegetable  Varieties 

Every  year  I  try  out  a  few  different 
varieties.  Some  are  new  introductions, 
while  others  are  old  ones  that  I  have 
never  planted  before.  In  this  way  I  have 
run  across  some  good  varieties. 

In  trying  out  a  variety  that  has  not 
been  raised  before  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
a  few  hills  at  first  to  see  how  they  come 
out.  Among  the  varieties  I  tried  last 
year  that  gave  good  results  are:  Pencil 
Pod  Black  Wax  bean;  it  is  a  heavy 
yielder  of  nice  long  stringless  pods.  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardener  beet ;  it  is  a  second  early 
sort  with  half  long  pear  shaped  roots  that 
have  a  good  color  and  yield  well.  Glory 
of  Enkhuizen  cabbage  is  a  very  nice  me¬ 
dium  early  variety,  a  few  days  later  than 
Copenhagen  Market,  with  larger  heads. 
Howling  Mob  corn  on  rich  ground  is  a 
heavy  yielder  as  most  stalks  will  produce 
two  ears  and  the  stalks  being  small,  about 
five  feet,  they  may  be  planted  close  to¬ 
gether.  The  ears  are  medium  size. 

Perfected  Perfecto  muskmelon  is  a 
very  fine  melon  of  excellent  quality  with 
thick  flesh.  Fordhook  muskmelon  is  of 
excellent  quality,  rather  small  in  size, 
but  producing  a  good  many  to  the  hill. 
Wonder  watermelon  is  hard  to  beat  for 
local  market,  being  very  much  like  Im¬ 
proved  Kleckley  Sweet.  Marglobe  toma¬ 
to  has  the  best  appearance  of  any  to¬ 
mato  I  have  ever  tried  both  inside  and 
out,  it  is  globe  shaped,  smooth,  free  of 
cracks  and  with  very  little  core.  R.  c. 

Wesmoreland  County,  Va. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway. 

Sudan  Grans  Wil!  Make  a  Large  Amount  of  Forage 
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Of  course,  that’s  the  time  to 
think  about  them  —  then  you’ve  time  to  com¬ 
pare  the  different  makes  —  see  what  each  tool 
has  to  offer.  That  may  sound  like  inviting  com¬ 
petition,  but  after  all,  you  want  the  best  haying 
tools  you  can  buy  — and  we're  content  to 
leave  the  decision  in  your  hands.  If  you’ve  a 
moment,  look  over  these  tools  —  note  that 
Massey-Harris  gives  you  the  desirable  features 
of  other  makes,  plus  money  and  time-saving 
features  exclusive  with  Massey-Harris. 


S'  No.  33  MOWER 
y^NO  NECK  WEIGHT  — Bulk  of  gear\^ 
f  weight  behind  axle. 
f  LIGHT  RUNNING  —  Only  two  sets  of  gears  ' 
/  fully  enclosed  and  running  in  oil. 

/NOT  ONLY  gears  but  crankshaft  and  axle  as  we 
F  lubricated  by  oil  bath. 

ONLY  MOWER  with  "Nikon"  matched  gears. 
CLEAN  CUTTING — New  precision-lined  cutter  bar. 


/ —  No.  5B  ^ 
S  GRAIN  BINDER 

OIL  BATH  FEATURE. 


.  -Massey-Harris^V 

first  to  enclose  bevel  gear  and 
f  pinion  In  oil-tight  case.  A 

f  HARVESTS  ANY  CROP  — 70  different  posi.  \ 
tions  of  the  reel.  \ 

LONG  LIFE  — Main  frame  and  platform  will  not  1 
twist,  sag  or  buckle. 

IT  TWINE  BILLS  — Saves  as  much  as  1  Yi  inches  of 
twine  on  every  sheaf.  ^ 


No.  8 

HAY  LOADER 

ONLY  LOADER  with  individual 
pension  rake-bars. 

NEVER  CRUSHES  HAY  — Each  rake-bar 
free  to  give  when  the  hay  bunches. 
COMBINATION  CYLINDER  RAKE-BAR  TYPE  — 

Clean  pick-up — easy  elevation. 

ONE-MAN  LOADER— Adjustable  drop  deck  places 
load  at  convenient  level 

Jt:'. 


' 

If  you're  interested  in 
saving  time  and  money,  fill  out 
tire  attached  coupon — naturally  there’s  no  obligation. 


TtHE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.~l 

(GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE.  WIS.  . 

FACTORIES:  RACINE.  WIS..  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

I  The  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  Dept.  R-3 

Please  send  me  information  on  Mower. ..Loader. ..Bidder... 


I  Name. 


[Standard 
I  Gar  den  Tractors 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 


Vft  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners,  Florists. 

W  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

..A  NEW  MODELS 

.  A  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MowHaqA  Having  Truck . 

and  Lawns  \  Also  Run  Bc|t 

Machines,  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

Higli  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


Meet  Us  at  the  Flower  Show— Grand  Central  Palace 
New  York,  March  15  to  20  — Space  258 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R  N.-Y..  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Vegetable  Variety  Trials  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1936 

Part  II. 

Beans 

Beans  are  grown  in  nearly  every  home 
garden  but  many  still  grow  old-time  va¬ 
rieties,  chiefly  because  they  happen  to  re¬ 
member  the  variety  name.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  garden  beans.  Although  the 
list  of  good  varieties  is  not  a  long  one,  it 
deserves  mention. 

Bountiful  was  one  of  the  best  flat 
green-podded  varieties  in  the  trials.  Not 
only  did  it  produce  high  yields  but  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  pods  were  of  good 
type  and  the  eating  quality  was  excellent. 
Five  different  strains  were  included  in 
the  trials  in  1935  and  in  1936,  but  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  differ¬ 
ent  strains ;  they  were  all  about  equally 
good. 

Tendergreen,  a  green,  round-podded  va¬ 
riety  is  likewise  a  bean  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  produced  yields  nearly  as  high  as 
did  Bountiful.  It  appears  to  be  the  most 
desirable  of  the  round-podded  varieties 
for  home-garden  purposes  although  Giant 
Stringless  Greenpod  is  still  used  exten¬ 
sively.  It  is  an  old  variety,  equal  to 
Tendergreen  in  most  respects,  but  is 
slightly  poorer  in  eating  quality. 

Although  the  yellow,  or  wax-podded 
varieties,  are  less  popular  on  most  mar¬ 
kets  than  green-podded  varieties,  they 
have  good  quality  and  a  variety  such  as 
Sure  Crop  should  find  a  place  in  many 
gardens.  The  pods  of  Sure  Crop  are 
about  6 inches  long  and  are  oval  in 
cross  section,  the  variety  being  classed  as 
flat-podded.  It  is  dependable  both  as  to 
quality  and  yield.  If  a  round-podded  wax 
bean  is  preferred,  Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax 
or  Delicious  Wax  will  he  found  desirable. 

Lima  Beans 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  reason  for 
growing  pole  Lima  beans  in  preference  to 
bush  Limas  since  the  latter  are  of  equal¬ 
ly  good  quality  and  much  simpler  to 
grow.  The  yield  from  the  pole  Limas  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  just  slightly  higher  than 
from  the  bush  varieties  and  for  gardeners 
who  prefer  the  pole  type,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  good  varieties  including  Carpinteria, 
Challenger  Pole,  King  of  the  Garden, 
Ideal,  Large  Green  Seeded  and  Levia¬ 
than.  All  of  these  are  large-seeded  varie¬ 
ties  producing  good  yields  of  large,  high- 
quality  beans. 

The  bush  Limas  deserve  to  be  grown  in 
home  gardens  even  more  extensively  than 
they  now  are.  If  space  permits  sowing 
50  to  100  feet  of  row.  a  planting  of  Lima 
beans  should  prove  worth  while.  Some 
varieties  will  produce  15  to  20  quarts  of 
shelled  beans  per  100  feet  of  row  and 
these  are  equal  in  food  value  to  an  equal 
weight  of  many  of  the  highest  priced 
foods. 

There  are  three  important  varieties  of 
bush  Lima  beans,  all  being  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  productiveness  but  of  different 
type  and  the  choice  should  be  controlled 
by  individual  preferences.  The  Burpee 
Bush  Lima,  or  Burpee  Improved  Bush,  is 
a  slightly  earlier  variety  than  the  others, 
producing  large  flat  seeds  which  are  light 
greenish  white  in  color  with  usually  four 
seeds  in  a  pod.  The  variety  Fordhook  is 
also  a  large-seeded  variety,  usually  three 
seeds  in  a  pod.  the  most  distinct  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  two  varieties  being  the 
fact  that  the  seeds  of  Fordhook  are  bright 
medium  green  in  color  and  are  com¬ 
pressed  or  crowded  in  the  pods.  The  Bur¬ 
pee  Bush  seemed  somewhat  preferable  to 
the  Fordhook  in  the  trials. 

The  Henderson  Bush  Lima  is  the 
“baby”  Lima  so  commonly  obtained  as 
canned  Lima  beans.  The  seeds  are  small 
and  nearly  white  and  of  excellent  quality 
but  the  yield  of  this  variety  appeared  to 
be  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
two  varieties  mentioned  above.  Probably 
the  greatest  disadvantage  of  this  variety 
from  a  home  gardener’s  standpoint  is  the 
greater  amount  of  labor  required  in  the 
picking  and  shelling  of  Lima  beans  which 
have  such  small  seeds.  (Bean  Variety 
and  Strain  Trials.  1935-1936.  Warren 
B.  Mack  and  Frank  W.  Haller.  Pa.  Ag. 
Exp.  Sta.  Journal  Series  Paper  No.  745. 
1936.)  G.  J.  stout. 


^The  Greatest  Testimonial  of  Them  AIL 


MORE  THAN 


TONS  OF 
EXPERIENCE 

f  ever  if 


J^OR  more  than  40  years,  good 
farmers  have  been  growing  good 
crops  with  V-C  Fertilizers. 

Year  after  year  these  splendid 
fertilizers  have  given  good  results 
in  the  fields  of  farmers  who  grow' 
Wheat,  Corn  and  other  small  grains ; 
Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Peanuts;  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  vegetable  and  fruit 
crops,  and  Citrus. 

Faithful  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  making  honest  goods  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  appreciation 
and  confidence  of  thousands  of  the 
best  farmers.  This  preference  en¬ 
ables  us  to  offer  you,  through  reli¬ 
able  agents,  the  fertilizers  with  more 
than  35  million  tons  of  experience 
back  of  every  bag.  See  our  Agent 
and  place  your  order  now. 

VI RGINI A-CAROLI N  A 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Reliable  Agents  Everywhere 


★ 


j&w/tW  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

opmkd, kont  6-volt 


DS  ANY  H 


Prime  Moto-FlasHer 

.  .  .  Marvelous  invention 
makes  it  possible  to  use 
battery  current  for  fencing 
—with  only  slight  drain  on 
battery.  Fully  patented. 
•  •  • 

Average  life  of  hot  shot 
batteries,  4  months;  aver¬ 
age  service  of  storage  bat¬ 
teries.  4  months  for  each 
recharge. 


★  Think  of  it!  One  wire  with  current  from  a 
6- volt  battery  keeps  your  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs 
from  fence-patrolling  and  fence-breaking.  It 
“stings”  them,  “gets  their  goat.”  but  is  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless.  Only  one  wire.  Use  fence  where 
you  want  it,  when  you  want  it  —  save  80%  on 
cost,  put  up  100  rods  in  3  hours.  In  use  by 
owners  of  national  champion  herds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  every  state. 


Saves  Time  ★  Saves  Hard  Work  ★  Saves  Money  it  The  First  Movable  Fence 

Prime  AC  Controller  (patented).  For 
110-volt  current.  10  safety  guards  make 
it  the  only  safe  way  to  use  highline 
current  for  fencing. 

Send  for  free  32-page  Electric  Fence 
Book  in  colors.  PRIME  MFG.  CO.. 
1542  S.  First  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  wheel  hoe  as  light  as  a  hen  on  eggs... 
as  strong  as  a  bull 
as  an  ©  eight  day  clock  .  .  . 


and  as  easy  running 


In  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Combination  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  you’ll 
find  the  most  popular  and  practical  tool  for  crop  cultivation.  It  can  be  used  to 
straddle  the  row,  cultivating  both  sides  at  once  until  the  plants  are  twenty  inches 
high.  Bv  a  quick  conversion,  one  wheel  can  be  placed  between  the  wheel  arms 
for  working  between  rows. 

Like  all  Planet  Jr.  Tools,  the  No.  12’s  pressed  steel  frame  is  light  yet  unbreakable.  Completely 
adjustable,  even  to  the  finely  finished  handles  which  maybe  adjusted  to 
suit  height  of  operator.  The  No.  12  is  fully  equipped  with  plows,  hoes 
and  cultivator  teeth,  all  of  fine  hardened  steel  tempered  for  long  service. 

To  see  Planet  Jr.  Tools  is  to  instantly  recognize  their  superior  quali¬ 
ties  in  design,  material  and  workmanship.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Planet  Jr. No. 12— and  write  for  free  Planet  Jr. 

Catalogue  which  illustrates  and  describes 
a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  implements 
including  a  wheel  hoe  for  as  little  as  $1.60. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Also  makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractors 
3461  North  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  12 
Combina¬ 
tion  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe 
with  Attachments 


Planet  Jr. 


FARM  AND 
GARDEN  TOOLS 
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GRASSELLI 

SPRAY  aU  DUST 
PRODUCTS 


Instead,  feed  'em 

NuREXFORM 

An&e*uUe  Jlecut 

•  NuREXFORM  is  unusually 
effective  in  controlling  codling 
moth  and  many  other  chewing 
insects.  It  is  the  ideal  Arsenate 
of  Lead  for  combining  with 
Lime  Sulphur,  mixing  readily 
without  sludge  formation. 

NuREXFORM  remains  in 
suspension.  No  settling  in  the 
tank  of  your  sprayer— no  sedi¬ 
ment  to  be  scraped  off  the 
bottom  and  thrown  away.  For 
a  larger  pack  of  premium  fruit 
next  fall,  be  sure  to  use  NuREX¬ 
FORM.  Buy  from  your  dealer. 

OTHER  GRASSELLI  PRODUCTS 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Calcium  Arsenate 

Dormant  and  Summer  Oils 

Dry  Lime  Sulphur 

DUTOX 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
LORO  — a  contact  insecticide 
GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Suiphate  of  Nicotine 
SULFORON— a  fine  mesh  sulphur 
Zinc  Sulphate 
Paradichlorobenzene 

E.I.DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPT. 

(jfjJPQNj)  Wilmington,  Del.  (^RasseU 


Culture  of  Celery  and  Onions 


These  two  crops,  celery  and  onions, 
might  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  very 
little  in  common.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
several  things  about  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  crops  which  are  very  similar. 

Celery  and  onion  plants  are  very  shal¬ 
low-rooted.  Under  Pennsylvania  condi¬ 
tions,  most  of  the  roots  are  found  in  the 
surface  foot  of  soil.  Because  of  this  fact 
and  because  the  plants  are  always  growli 
close  together  in  the  row,  a  large  amount 
of  plant  food  and  moisture  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  .this  relatively  small  amount  of 
soil.  Muck  soils,  which  provide  nearly 
ideal  conditions  for  the  growing  of  these 
crops,  are  found  in  very  few  places  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  other  types  of  soil 
are  used,  somewhat  similar  growing  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  provided  by  thorough  soil 
preparation  and  by  addition  of  relatively 
large  amounts  of  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer  and  by  the  addition  of  water  in 
the  form  of  irrigation.  The  question  of 
water  supply  is  of  great  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shallow-rooting  habits  of 
these  plants.  If  onions  are  not  given  suf¬ 
ficient  soil  moisture,  the  size  of  the  bulbs 
is  much  reduced  and  the  flavor  is  much 
“hotter;”  if  celery  suffers  from  lack  of 
soil  moisture,  the  quality  is  very  much 
impaired  and  the  product  is  usually  un¬ 
marketable  and  undesirable  even  for 
home  use. 

When  muck  soils  are  not  available, 
loam  should  be  chosen.  Avoid  light  sandy 
soils  unless  plenty  of  irrigation  water  is 
available  for  sands  hold  very  little  mois¬ 
ture.  Heavy  clayey  soils  should  also  be 
avoided  because  they  prevent  normal 
penetration  of  roots  and  the  bulbs  of 
onions  grown  on  such  soils  may  be  mis¬ 
shapen.  A  heavy  application  of  manure, 
at  the  rate  of  20  to  40  tons  to  the  acre, 
is  desirable  and  if  only  10  to  15  tons  to 
the  acre  can  be  applied,  a  good  grade  of 
4-12-4  commercial  fertilizer,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
should  be  used  in  addition  to  the  manure. 
These  amounts  may  be  reduced  somewhat 
if  the  soil  was  quite  fertile  in  the  first 
place,  but  even  on  very  good  soils,  side 
dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  during  the  growing  season 
has  shown  marked  improvement  in  both 
onions  and  celery  and  side  dressings  with 
muriate  of  potash  or  wood  ashes  have 
given  good  response  where  onions  were 
grown  on  muck  soils. 

Both  celery  and  onions  require  a  rather 
long  growing  season  and  under  our  condi¬ 
tions,  these  crops  should  be  seeded  in¬ 
doors,  either  in  a  hotbed  or  in  a  green¬ 
house,  the  exception  being  onions  grown 
from  sets  which  are  planted  directly  into 
the  soil  where  the  crop  is  to  grow.  The 
seed  for  onions  or  the  eaidy  celery  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  planted  during  the  latter 
part  of  February  or  in  eai’ly  March,  and 
late  celery  should  be  seeded  between 
March  20  and  April  10.  While  the  seed¬ 
ling  plants  are  growing,  the  temperatures 
should  be  kept  at  about  60  degrees  or 
above.  This  will  prevent  the  celery  from 
shooting  to  seed  after  it  is  set  out-of¬ 


doors.  When  celery  plants  are  about  four 
weeks  old  from  date  of  seeding,  they  are 
transplanted  to  other  flats,  spacing  the 
plants  about  l^xl1/^  inches.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  transplant  the  onions  before 
they  are  set  out-of-doors  but  it  may  be 
desirable  to  trim  the  tops  two  or  three 
times  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  tall. 
The  onions  should  be  set  in  the  garden  in 
rows  about  IS  to  24  inches  apart  and  the 
plants  two  to  three  inches  apart  in  the 
row ;  celery  rows  should  be  24  to  36 
inches  apart  and  the  plants  about  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Both  of  these 
ci-ops  should  be  given  generous  but  not 
deep  cultivation  and  weeds  should  never 
be  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  for  they 
compete  so  strongly  for  the  moisture  and 
plant  food  supply  in  the  surface  soil. 

Generally  onions  will  not  need  any 
spraying  or  dusting  for  the  conti'ol  of  in¬ 
sects  or  diseases.  Celei'y,  however,  is 
very  subject  to  blights,  particularly  if 
the  weather  is  warm  and  humid.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  plants  should  be 
sprayed  thoroughly  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux 
mixture  every  week  or  10  days,  which 
will  keep  the  diseases  in  check  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Complete  conti-ol  of  blights 
is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Ii’rigation,  or  watering,  while  it  is 
often  desirable  on  onions,  is  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  as  it  is  on  celei'y.  It  is  very  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  satisfactory  crop  of  celery  to  be 
grown  on  soil  other  than  muck  without 
the  aid  of  irrigation.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1936,  some  preliminary  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  irrigation  of  celery  showed 
that  the  oftener  the  crop  was  watered 
(once  daily  was  the  most  frequent  treat¬ 
ment)  the  larger  and  better  was  the  ci-op, 
and  although  the  rainfall  at  State  Col¬ 
lege  was  unusually  favorably  during  late 
July,  August  and  September,  the  celery 
which  was  not  irrigated  was  totally 
worthless.  Judging  from  this  simple  ex¬ 
periment,  it  may  be  said  that  a  home 
gardener  should  plant  only'  as  much  cel¬ 
ery  as  he  has  facilities  to  irrigate  ade¬ 
quately. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  and 
care  required  in  growing,  celery  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  popular  with  home 
gardeners.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
discovery  that  some  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  palatable  without  having 
gone  through  the  loxxg  and  difficult  pro¬ 
cedure  of  blanching,  which  was  formerly 
thought  necessary.  This  required  the 
banking  up  of  the  celery  with  soil,  or  put¬ 
ting  boards  along  each  side  of  the  row,  or 
could  be  accomplished  by  slipping  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  heavy  paper  or  a  clay  tile  over 
each  plant.  Although  many  markets  still 
demand  blanched  celery,  unblanched  is 
becoming  quite  salable  on  other  markets 
and  the  trend  in  this  direction  is  likely  to 
continue.  This  very  much  induces  the 
labor  and  cost  of  celery-growing. 

The  list  of  desirable  varieties  of  onions 
for  home  garden  planting  is  not  gx-eat. 
When  onion  sets  are  used,  the  variety 
White  Portugal  or  American  Silverskin  is 
most  commonly  used.  For  early  seeding, 


Preferred  the  world  over 
for  its  greater  speed,  ease 
of  handling,  rugged, 
lasting  durability. 

Has  2  to  5  times  as 
much  power  as 
other  clippers  of 
this  type. 


$TEWART  CLIPMASTER 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  lg  ail? 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY - 
GRIP  handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Completely  insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easiest-to-use  clipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
A  $25  value  for  $16.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of 
Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing 
machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
47  years  making  Quality  vTOducts.  a 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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for  the  culture  just  described,  the  variety 
Sweet  Spanish  or  Riverside  Sweet  Span¬ 
ish  is  the  most  desirable  of  the  mild 
flavored  vai'ieties.  It  produces  a  large 
bulb,  yellow  in  color,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  storage  vai’ieties  of  any  of  the  mild 
flavored  onions.  If  strong  flavored  types 
are  desired,  the  Southport  variety  which 
is  obtainable  as  either  red,  white  or  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  will  be  found  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  these  also  keep  well  in  storage 
for  late  Winter  use. 

Although  the  culture  of  early  celei’y 
was  mentioned  it  is  doubtful  whether 
home  gardeners  should  attempt  to  grow 
any  but  the  late  varieties.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  early  so-called  self-blancliing 
(yellow)  varieties,  such  as  Golden  Self- 
Blanching,  Golden  Plume,  Wonderful,  or 
Early  Fortune,  though  not  difficult  to 
grow  are  so  very  poor  in  quality  that 
home  gardeners  may  not  eat  them  after 
they  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  grow 
them.  A  somewhat  later  variety,  Crisp- 
heart,  was  the  earliest  variety  in  the 
Pennsylvania  trials  which  had  sufficient 
quality  to  recommend  it  for  home  garden 
use.  Desirable  late  varieties  include 
Fordhook,  Emperor  or  Houser.  There  is 
not  much  difference  between  these  and  all 
of  them  are  of  excellent  quality.  Giant 
Pascal  is  one  of  the  old  varieties  of  late 
celery  and  has  good  quality  but  Fordhook 
seems  to  be  preferred.  (Celery  Variety 
and  Strain  Trials,  1936.  W.  B.  Mack 
and  F.  H.  Haller.  Pa.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Journal  Series  Paper  No.  747,  November, 
1936.) 

Home  storage  of  celery  is  not  difficult. 
The  methods  have  been  described  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to 
time.  One  method  is  to  dig  a  trench 
about  two  feet  deep,  15  inches  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  accommodate  the  amount 
of  celery  to  be  stored.  The  plants  are 
taken  up  with  their  roots  attached  and 
set  upright  in  this  trench.  A  small 
amount  of  soil  is  placed  over  the  roots 
and  water  is  applied  to  this  soil.  The 
trench  is  gradually  covered  with  boards 
and  leaves  or  other  litter  to  prevent 
freezing  as  the  weather  becomes  more 
severe.  Celery  may  be  kept  till  Christmas 
or  later  by  this  method,  and  it  will  blanch 
nicely  in  the  trench.  Another  method  is 
to  move  the  plants  with  their  roots  at¬ 
tached,  to  a  cool  corner  in  the  cellar  and 
pack  soil  around  the  roots.  The  soil,  but 
not  the  tops  of  the  plants,  is  watered. 
Blanching  will  take  place  under  these 
conditions  also  and  the  celery  may  be 
kept  nearly  as  long  as  by  the  trench 
method  and  it  is  much  more  accessible 
when  wanted  for  table  use. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


Growing  Rhododendrons 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
regarding  the  culture  of  rhododendrons. 
Can  they  be  grown  from  slips  or  cut¬ 
tings?  o.  J. 

Connecticut. 

Rhododendrons  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings  of  half  ripe  wood  put  in  sand 
under  glass.  They  are  also  grown  from 
seed,  the  seedlings  being  used  as  a  stock 
for  grafting.  If  one  has  no  glass  struc¬ 
ture  for  cuttings,  a  simple  method  of 
propagation  is  layering.  Layering  con¬ 
sists  of  using  a  young  branch  while  at¬ 
tached  to  the  plant,  bending  it  down  and 
placing  the  middle  part  of  the  branch 
several  inches  under  the  soil,  while  the 
end  of  the  branch  stays  in  an  upright 
position  above  the  soil.  At  the  place 
where  the  branch  is  put  under  the  soil  a 
heel  should  be  out  in  the  bark  on  the 
underside.  The  soil  should  be  dug  and 
fined,  and  the  branch  held  in  place  by 
a  wooden  peg.  This  is  done  in  the 
Spring ;  it  may  be  two  years  before  a 
good  root  system  is  formed,  when  the 
rooted  tip  is  cut  off  with  roots  attached, 
and  set  as  a  separate  plant. 

Rhododendrons  dislike  lime,  and  need 
an  acid  soil.  They  generally  grow  in  a 
light  soil,  but  must  have  moisture.  Sand 
or  gravel  containing  leaf  mold  and  humus 
is  good.  Shade  is  desirable,  especially 
in  Winter,  w’hen  the  broad  leaves  suffer 
from  sunscald.  In  a  situation,  exposed 
to  sun  and  wind,  they  need  Winter  pro¬ 
tection.  A  mulch  of  leaf  mold,  peat  moss 
or  dried  lawn  clippings  is  helpful,  as  the 
roots  are  near  the  surface.  They  should 
not  be  planted  under  large  trees  where 
they  will  be  robbed  of  moisture.  In  the 
North  they  are  best  planted  in  Spring. 

E.  T.  R. 
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Measuring  Trends  With  Our  Fruit-Growers 

(Continued  from  Page  199) 


or  over),  attractive  red  coloring,  firm 
flesh  which  softens  slowly  in  the  trade,  a 
freestone,  short  pubescense,  uniformity 
in  size  and  color,  and  preferably  yellow 
flesh. 

The  Persian  or  Crawford  types  are  no 
longer  wanted  because  the  fruits  soften 
too  quickly  after  they  are  harvested. 
Even  some  of  the  Chinese  Cling  types 
are  too  soft ;  although  they  may  have  firm 
flesh  at  harvest,  they  may  soften  rapidly. 
Tree-ripened  fruits  are  preferred,  and 
even  a  white  variety,  tree-ripened,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  prematurely  harvested  yellow 
sort.  Cold-storage  peaches  are  on  the 
way  to  .the  discard.  At  present  growers 
are  planting  Golden  Jubilee.  Cumber¬ 
land  (white),  Pioneer  (white),  Hale- 
haven  and  Valiant. 

But  how  can  one  get  a  variety  true  to 
name?  It  was  reported  that  most  nur¬ 
series  now  sell  certified  and  inspected 
trees,  which  have  been  examined  in  the 
nursery  by  those  who  can  identify  varie¬ 
ties  by  tree  and  foliage  characters,  so 
that  there  is  little  excuse  for  receiving- 
misnamed  trees  if  one  insists  upon  good 
trees,  and  deals  with  a  reliable  source. 
For  those  who  are  habitual  critics  of  the 
honesty  of  nurserymen  the  courteous  re¬ 
tort  was  made  that  most  instances  of  se¬ 
rious  mixing,  as  Wolf  River  and  McIn¬ 
tosh,  are  traceable  to  fruit-growers  who 
originally  supplied  the  buds ! 

Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  new 
root  promoting  substances  which  are  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  phenomenal  in  their  effect 
upon  root  formation.  Many  growers 
were  at  once  interested  in  rooting  apple 
and  pear  shoots  so  as  to  have  trees  on 
their  own  roots.  This  quite  naturally 
led  to  a  discussion  of  root-stocks  and  dis¬ 
closed  how  little  ready  information  is 
available  upon  so  important  a  subject. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  calling  upon  both  nur¬ 
serymen  and  fruit-growers  to  seek  an 
appropriation  for  the  study  of  root-stock 
problems. 

A  discussion  of  fertilizers  brought  up 
the  subject  of  the  so-called  minor  ele¬ 
ments.  A  few  years  ago  the  essential 
elements  were  listed  at  10.  Now  they 
have  jumped  to  30.  Nitrogen,  potassium 
and  phosphorus  are  still  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ones,  but  more  recently  it  has 
been  found  that  rosette  of  fruit  trees  in 
California  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  zinc, 
that  internal  corking  of  apples  has  been 
decreased  by  using  a  pound  of  boric  acid 
to  the  tree,  and  that  magnesium  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  some  sections.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  minor  element  matter  had 
been  overdone  so  far  as  orcharding  in 
New  York  State  is  concerned,  and  that 
most  growers  would  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  spend  their  time  improving  their 
regular  orchard  operations  rather  than 
worrying  about  minor  elements. 

Among  the  better  systems  of  orchard 
management  were  mentioned  the  sod- 
nitrogen  system  and  the  mulch  system 
with  or  without  nitrogen.  Clean  culti¬ 
vation  tends  to  deplete  nitrogen  and 
favors  erosion,  and  cover  crops  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  establish  in  the  old  orchard. 
Farm  manure  is  one  of  the  very  best 
helps  and  one  badly  neglected.  And  so 
the  discussion  found  itself  dealing  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  sod  and  mulch  and  the 
best  methods  of  handling  orchards  under 
such  conditions  —  what  a  remarkable 
change  in  eastern  orcharding  in  the 
last  25  years ! 

Quite  naturally  rodent  control  demands 
attention  if  the  sod  orchard  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  type.  The  latest  information  was 
that  baiting  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  mouse  control.  Growers  should  place 
more  emphasis  upon  the  type  of  bait  and 
the  technique  of  baiting,  and  less  upon 
the  kind  of  poison  used.  Mice  prefer  one 
bait  one  season  and  another  the  next. 
Only  by  seeing  what  they  will  touch,  can 
one  be  certain  of  results.  Among  the 
best  baits  are  fresh  apple,  meat,  fish, 
grain  and  fresh  bread.  Use  one  ounce  of 
strychnine  to  10  quarts  of  apples.  Place 
the  material  under  boards  and  in  run¬ 
ways. 

Quite  naturally,  too.  after  two  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  there  was  much  interest  iu  soil 
moisture  and  irrigation.  From  Ohio 
came  the  report  that  10,000  acres  are 
under  irrigation  iu  that  State  and  that 


all  the  better  growers  are  thoroughly  ir¬ 
rigation  conscious.  An  acre-inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  applied  at  15-day  intervals  two  or 
three  times  during  the  growing  season 
when  growth  of  the  fruit  seemed  checked, 
was  suggested  as  a  good  practice.  From 
Western  Newr  York  came  the  records  of 
irrigation  in  1930  to  show  that  yields  in  a 
McIntosh  block  had  been  jumped  from 
712  bushels  to  952  bushels  an  acre  by 
Summer  irrigation,  and  that  internal 
browning  of  fruit  had  been  lessened,  as 
well.  Incidentally  such  yields  are  far 
above  the  125-bushel  average. 

As  for  harvesting,  too  early  picking 
means  scald  and  poor  quality,  whereas 
too  late  picking  means  soft  fruit,  much 
drop  and  internal  breakdown.  Fruit 
color,  it  was  said,  is  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
dices  of  fruit  harvesting.  When  fruit  has 
the  color  for  U.  S.  No.  1,  it  is  generally 
ready  to  pick.  In  fact,  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  tendency  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  spot  pick  fruit  for  color.  Pressure 
tests  have  been  helpful  but  have  their 
weak  points.  Sugar  and  acid  ratios,  al¬ 
though  useful  for  citrus  fruits  are  of  no 
value  for  apples. 

A  new  suggestion  for  picking  was  made 
based  on  the  number  of  days  elapsing  be¬ 
tween  full  bloom  and  harvest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  McIntosh  fruit  should  be  har¬ 
vested  125  to  130  days  from  the  time  the 
first  petals  begin  to  drop.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  pick  R.  I.  Greening  very 
close  to  McIntosh,  in  fact,  ahead  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  some  sections.  The  records 
show  that  R.  I.  Greening  is  ready  to  pick 
about  five  days  after  McIntosh,  or  130  to 
135  days  from  bloom.  For  Duchess  the 
time  is  85  to  90  .days ;  for  Jonathan,  140 
to  145  days ;  for  Delicious.  145  to  150 
days ;  for  Baldwin,  145  to  150  days ;  for 
Northern  Spy,  145  days;  for  Stark,  145 
to  150  days ;  and  for  Rome,  160  to  165 
days.  These  are  very  useful  guides  and. 
while  they  may  vary  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son  somewhat,  yet  they  are  good  marks  to 
keep  in  mind  and  then  to  vary  in  either 
direction  as  the  time  of  ripening  ap¬ 
proaches.  Furthermore,  they  help  in 
planning  the  labor  program  or  even  that 
fishing  trip  that  fruit-growers  are  always 
hoping  to  take  but  seldom  do ! 

The  large  interest  in  the  Northern  Spy 
apple  was  a  surprise  to  many.  Perhaps 
it  reflects  the  higher  prices  of  recent 
years  for  this  variety,  associated  with 
good  demand  and  reduced  production. 
IIow  to  get  trees  into  early  bearing  was 
the  problem.  One  grower  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  said  that  he  did  not 
worry  so  much  about  waiting  10  to  12 
years  for  Spy  trees  to  begin  bearing  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  were  then  large  enough 
to  really  produce  profitable  crops.  Yet, 
he  conceded,  at  17  years  with  no  fruit,  a 
grower  was  “justified  in  becoming  a  little 
anxious.”  To  relieve  the  “anxiety”  it 
was  suggested  that  scoring  of  the 
branches  might  be  resorted  to,  in  which 
every  other  main  branch  of  a  tree  is  cut 
through  the  bark  to  the  sap  wood,  using 
a  sharp  knife.  Another  grower  suggested 
putting  a  small  wire  tightly  around  the 
branch  for  one  season — only,  being  sure 
to  remove  it  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Yet  the  majority  opinion  was  along  the 
lines  of  aiding  the  trees  while  young  so 
that  no  heroic  measure  such  as  ringing, 
was  necessary.  After  a  Spy  tree  is 
shaped,  which  means  after  the  first  year 
or  two,  the  pruning  shears  should  be  put 
away  even  though  a  tree  may  look  thick. 
Pruning  tends  to  dwarf  the  tree  and  de¬ 
lay  fruiting.  Once  a  Spy  tree  begins  to 
bear  it  spreads  and  opens  remarkably  as 
the  picture  on  page  19S  shows,  pruning 
may  then  be  done  without  upsetting  fruit¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  with  very  thick  trees 
which  are  late  in  coming  into  bearing  it 
helps  to  take  out  a  few  large  “umbrella¬ 
like”  branches  from  the  center  so  that 
light  will  enter. 

As  for  stippen  or  Baldwin  spot,  it  was 
said  to  be  worse  on  over-vegetative  or 
rapidly  growing  trees  whifh  are  receiv¬ 
ing  too  much  nitrogen.  Likewise  on  trees 
with  a  light  crop  it  was  considered  likely 
to  be  bad.  The  uncertain  weather  of  the 
past  few  years  was  thought  to  have  ac¬ 
centuated  the  trouble.  Since  stippen  be¬ 
comes  worse  in  storage,  fruit  which  is 
known  to  have  stippen  would  best  be 
moved  promptly.  No  control  is  known. 


"Km  Get 
in  a 
Potato 
Planter 


ACCURACY  is  mighty  important  when  it  comes  to  planting 
-LA  the  potato  crop.  And,  in  the  John  Deere  Potato  Planter, 
you  get  the  kind  of  accuracy  that  means  bigger  potato  profits 
—  accurate,  uniform  depth;  accurate,  gentle  picking;  accurate 
spacing  in  the  row;  accurate  placement  of  fertilizer  to  suit  soil 
conditions;  and  accurate  covering  of  both  seed  and  fertilizer. 

The  John  Deere  is  a  simple  planter,  easier  to  understand. 
Its  fewer  parts  are  built  heavier,  stronger  to  give  you  more 
years  of  dependable,  trouble-free  service.  You  can  get  the 
John  Deere  Potato  Planter  in  one  or  two-row  sizes  for  horse 
or  tractor  operation.  It  can  be  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
equipment  to  adapt  it  to  your  particular  needs.  Get  full  in¬ 
formation  —  mail  the  coupon  today. 


JOHN  DEERE  PT.OW  CO. 

Dept.  PP-37,  Syracuse,  Bi.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  folders  on : 

□  One-Row  Potato  Plantar 

□  Two-Row  Potato  Planter 

Name . . . . . 

Town . 

State  . R.  F.  D.. 


TJiuificJi***  DOUBLE 
YOUR  MOW  CAPACITY, 


STOP  FEEDING  WASTE, 


Two  men  with  a 
Papec  put  up  hay 
taster  than  three 
men  with  a  har¬ 
poon  fork. 


hay  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLER 


PUT  AN  END  TO  THE 
HARDEST,  HOTTEST 

PART  OF  HAYING 

with  a. 


Right  now,  while  you  have  the  time,  why  not 
get  all  the  interesting  information  about  chop¬ 
ping  hay.  No  one  works  in  the  hot,  dusty  mow. 
The  chopped  hay  is  blown  into  the  bam  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  stored  in  any 
other  way.  Twice  as  much  hay  goes  in  a  given 
space.  Chopped  hay  keeps  better,  feeds  out 
easier,  goes  further  because  it's  all  cleaned  up 
without  waste. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler,  without 
any  change  is  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable 
either  for  corn  silage  or  for  handling  uncured 
alfalfa,  clover  or  soy  beans  used  in  making 
molasses  silage.  Also  cuts  and  stores  straw  direct 
from  the  thresher.  Has  the  famous  Papec  rugged 
reliability  that  has  long  been  responsible  for 
more  farmers  buying  Papecs  than  hay  choppers 
or  ensilage  cutters  of  any  other  make.  Nowhere 
but  in  a  Papec  can  you  find  such  low  cost  opera¬ 
tion,  or  the  exclusive  Papec  self-feeder  and  non¬ 
clog  design. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  what  men 
who  have  used  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers 
for  several  seasons  say  about  the  time,  labor, 
money  and  feed  they  are  saving.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 

Send  For  Full  Information 


J  Papec  Machine  Co.  103  S.  Main  St. .  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

■  Send  free  copy  of  “A  Better  Way  To  Put  Up  Hay” 

■  describing  the  Papec  Haying  System  and  Papec 

*  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers 

*  Name(^») - 

* 
a 

■  Address _ 


MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  homo  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipped  direct.  Earn  $30  a  week  at  start. 
Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers.  Write  to 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA.  842  Cooper  St..  Camden.  N.  I. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Fulling:  stump*.  New  Thrift 

Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
_  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
l and. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Price* 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3X30  Street,  Centerville.  Iowa* 


This  AMAZING  IMPLEMENT 
Does  AMAZING  THINGS 


tion  it  s  indispensable.  Breaks  tough  orchard  sod  faster 
than  a  moldboard  .  .  .  does  work  that  would  wreck  the 
ordmary  disk  or  harrow.  It's  the  only  machine  you  need 
for  orchard  cultivation.  6-foot  cut.  Disks  throw  in  or  out. 
Extension  model  cuts  10  feet.  May  be  used  single  or  in 
tandem.  Mail  coupon  for  further  details  about  the  time 
and  labor-saving  Wonder  Disker  and  free  catalog  of  Clark 
‘‘Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows  with  the  3-year  disk  guarantee. 
Also  book — ’’The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

- mail  today - 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  43  Main  St., 

It's  the  Clark  "Cutaway”  Reversible  Wonder  Disker.  ^IGGANUM,  CONhL 
Equipped  with  8  heavy  24 -inch  disks  of  cutlery  steel  Send  me  FREE  books  mentioned  here, 

forged  sharp,  there's  no  disking  or  plowing  job  it  can 

not  lick.  .  .  Hard,  stony,  pas-  Name . . . . . 

tures,  virgin  brush  land. 

drained  swamps,  heavy  stub-  Address  . . . . . . . . 

ble,  bog  land,  cleared  wood¬ 
land.  For  orchard  cultiva . . . . . . 
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Lime  Attachment 

Converts  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  in¬ 
to  a  perfect  one-man  lime  appli¬ 
cator.  Just  load  box  and  drive. 
Handles  crushed  lime,  marl,  rock 
phosphate,  etc.  Applies  lime  at  any 
rate  from  Pi  to  5y&  tons  per  acre. 


New  Idea  Trans- 


For  setting  tomatoes,  cabbage,  to* 
bacco,  sweet  potatoes,  peppers, 
strawberries  and  similar  trans¬ 
planted  crops.  Produces  results  far 
superior  to  those  obtained  with 


T-IE  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  extraordinary  efficiency  in  the  field  — 
the  way  it  shreds  and  pulverizes  the  toughest 
manure  and  spreads  a  wide,  even  blanket  of  fer¬ 
tility;  its  high  quality  construction;  its  extremely 
light  draft  and  remarkable  durability  and  freedom 
from  repairs.  These  things  have  won  for  NEW 
IDEA  the  approval  of  two  generations  of  farmers. 
And  in  addition,  NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  offer  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  that  makes  them  of  double  service 
to  the  farmer  of  today.  All  the  NEW  IDEA  owner 
need  do  when  he  wishes  to  spread  lime  is  to  install 
the  simple  and  efficient  NEW  IDEA  Lime  Attach¬ 
ment  on  his  spreader  and  he  is  ready  to  complete 
the  job  in  the  quickest,  easiest  and  most  effective 
manner.  You  can’t  beat  NEW  IDEA  for  perform¬ 
ance,  for  durability,  or  for  value. 


old-fashioned  machines  or  by  hand. 
Reduces  plant  losses,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  harvest.  A 
driver  and  two  boys,  riding  in  com¬ 
fort  with  this  machine,  can  set  out 
as  many  plants  in  a  day  as  sixteen 
hand  workers.  If  you  grow  any 
crop  that  requires  transplanting, 
send  for  description  of  the  NEW 
IDEA  Transplanter. 


NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  are  built  in  two  sizes.  See  them 
at  your  dealer’s  or  write  today  for  complete  description. 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories  t 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Ill. 

ITjEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  215,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

I  Send  free  information  on  items  checked  below. 

Manure  Spreaders  .  □  Hand  Com  Shellers  □ 
Side  Delivery  Rakes  □  Power  Com  Shellers  □ 
Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □  Portable  Elevators  .  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  □  Husker-Shredders  .  □ 
Transplanters  □  Hay  Loaders  .  □ 
Feed  Mixers  .  □  Com  Pickers  .  □ 


Name- 


Address _ 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cow  Has  Defective  Teat 

I  have  a  three-year-old  Jersey  cow 
that  has  a  “spider  teat,”  that  is,  there  is 
an  opening  toward  the  top  of  the  teat 
where  the  milk  streams  through  before 
reaching  the  natural  outlet.  As  she  is 
perfect  in  every  other  respect,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  defect  can  he  cor¬ 
rected.  Is  such  a  defect  hereditary,  and 
if  so,  can  it  be  recognized  in  the  new¬ 
born  heifer  calf  and  corrected?  Would 
such  a  calf  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
herd?  In  fattening  calves  for  the  veal 
market  should  the  calf  be  allowed  all  the 
milk  it  can  consume  regardless  of  the 
butterfat  content?  Does  the  feeding  of 
grain  benefit  the  vealer?  Can  a  veal  be 
successfully  fattened  on  a  skim-milk  and 
grain  ration?  If  so  at  what  age  should 
this  ration  be  started?  H.  s. 

New  York. 

The  condition  referred  to  is  not  just 
the  same  as  a  so-called  “spiff  •”  teat. 
This  is  a  case  of  teat  leakage,  which  is 
established  and  healed.  It  is  usually  best 
to  let  this  condition  alone,  as  treatment 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive.  It  is 
not  probable  the  tendency  is  inherited. 

Cleanliness  and  sanitation  are  of  more 
importance  in  having  calves  go-off  feed 
than  the  butterfat  content.  It  is  hard  to 
improve  on  nature  and  the  nurse  cow.  A 
calf  meal  fed  as  desired  is  of  benefit. 
Good  quality  hay,  grain  and  milk  will 
make  a  good  finish  on  veal  calves.  Let 
the  calves  have  access  to  a  little  grain 
and  hay  when  a  few  days  old,  and  they 
will  soon  begin  to  pick  up  some,  as  de¬ 
sired.  R.  w.  D. 


Calendar  Memoranda 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  old  farmer 
who,  when  his  barn  was  burning,  made 
frantic  efforts  to  save  the  big  barn  door, 
and  when  asked  why,  he  replied,  “Why, 
man,  all  my  farm  accounts  are  chalked 
up  on  that  door !”  This  idea  of  the  value 
of  a  brief  statement  of  farm  accounts 
appealed  to  me,  and  instead  of  using  the 
barn  door  for  memoranda,  I  use  my  big 
calendar,  which  has  large  spaced  figures 
very  conveniently  arranged  for  abbre¬ 
viated  bookkeeping.  This  plan  has  served 
my  purpose  well  for  some  years. 

At  this  writing  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  is  nearly  half  gone,  and  I  easily  read 
at  a  glance  from  the  data  inscirbed,  that 
there  have  been  475  eggs  laid  so  far  this 
month,  and  40  of  them  today.  Within 
the  large  figure  is  written  each  day  two 


figures — the  number  of  eggs  laid  that 
day  and  the  sum  total  so  far.  What 
simpler  way  could  there  be  of  keeping  an 
egg  record?  I  also  see  that  the  highest 
number  of  eggs  laid  in  any  one  day  is 
41,  and  the  least  28.  There  is  the  memo, 
too,  today  of  30  dozen  which  means  that 
a  crate  was  shipped  to  market.  This  is 
an  encouraging  record  for  a  flock  of  58 
fowls,  and  helps  to  make  interesting  the 
routine  work  of  earing  for  the  hens. 
Some  eggs  have  been  sold  locally  besides, 
as  the  small  account  at  the  right  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  shows  one  dozen  eggs  25c,  also 
four  pounds  butter  $1.40,  and  both  added 
to  total  income  to  date,  also  •  groceries 
$1.15,  which  is  added  to  sum  total  of  ex¬ 
penses  so  far.  There  is  just  room  for 
this  to  be  written  in  around  the  proper 
date  on  the  calendar.  There  are  days 
marked  which  were  spent  helping  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  birthdays  and  anniversaries  are  un¬ 
derlined,  addresses  kept  on  the  blank 
page  as  the  leaf  is  turned  up  for  the  old 
month,  not  torn  off  of  course.  Any  bills, 
and  they  are  few,  for  we  try  to  keep  all 
on  a  cash  basis,  are  pinned  to  the  calen¬ 
dar  and  not  recorded  until  paid,  and  then 
added  to  the  income  or  expense  account 
to  which  they  belong.  Grocery  bills  are 
not  itemized  on  the  calendar — there’s  not 
room  for  that — but  sales’  items  are  re¬ 
corded  separately,  for  convenient  ref¬ 
erence. 

F.  F. 


Eighth  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour 

In  last  week’s  issue  we  gave  the  date 
of  the  trip  as  July  20th  hut  we  find  we 
can  get  a  better  boat  by  going  on  July 
24,  so  that  this  is  the  date  when  the  trip 
will  leave  New  York  at  G  :10  P.  M.  On 
July  30  we  will  take  the  “Dorothy  Al¬ 
exander”  from  Seattle  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  We  reach  New  York  on 
the  return  at  5  :40  P.  M.,  August  13.  De¬ 
tails  will  be  given  later  and  itineraries 
ought  to  be  ready  in  another  10  days  and 
we  will  he  glad  to  send  one  to  any  in¬ 
terested.  This  will  be  the  very  finest 
trip  we  ever  had  and  we  hope  our 
friends  will  plan  to  go  with  us.  Don’t 
forget  the  date  and  make  your  Summer 
plans  to  fit  in  with  it. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


no  OTHER  miLK  COOLER  can  do 

all  thh  FOR  von/ 

In  the  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA"  you  get: 

Faster  Cooling  .  .  .  Constant  Neck-High 
Water  Level  .  .  .  Positive  Water  Agita¬ 
tion  and  Complete  Circulation... Lowest 
Operating  Cost. 

All  these  features  mean  lower  bacteria 
count . .  .  higher  quality  milk  .  .  .  better 
profits ...  a  guaranteed  market  for  you. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PICTURES 

See  how  all  your  milk,  both  night  and  morning, 
is  properly  cooled  to  the  top  in  every  can  .  .  .  The 
Patented*  Constant  Neck-High  Water  Leveler  and 
Automatic  Circulator-Agitator  do  it! 

NO  OTHER  MILK  COOLER  HAS  ALL  THESE 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES.  That  is  why  you  owe  it 
toyoursellto  SEE  THE  NEW  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA* 
before  you  buy  your  milk  cooler. 

CLIP  COUPON  TODAY  POSTUU.0 

Getnew  Esco Booklet.. .Tells 
whyNewEsco"NI-AG-RA" 
cools  vour  milk  with  LESS 
WORK  ...  at  LESS  COST. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
612  E.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  shipping _ cans  of  milk 

a  day.  Please  send  me  complete  information 
on  the  new  ESCO"NI-AG-RA"Milk  Cooler. 


Name.. 


Address 

P.O 


’I 

I 

I 

I 


i 


.  State  | 


New  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA"  Milk  Coolers 
range  from  2  to  21  can  capacity. 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Plant  Disease  Prevention 

Most  of  our  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
subject  to  infection  with  diseases,  as  well 
as  insect  injury.  Diseases  are  caused  by 
spores  or  germs,  which  winter  over  on 
the  trees  and  bushes  and  dropped  fruits 
and  leaves, 


lodgment  on  the 
plants  from  the  air  during  the  growing 
season.  Examples  are  apple  scab,  peach 
leaf  curl,  potato  blight  and  fruit  rots. 

It  is  evident  that  destroying  the  spores, 
if  we  know  where  they  are,  is  of  prime 
importance,  as  it  puts  an  end  to  them. 
The  other  alternative  is  covering  the 
leaves  and  fruits  with  some  substance 


BETTER  COVERAGE 
LOWER  COSTS 
LONGER  LIFE 


OK!  MISTER 
ThenYou  Better 

Look  at-,  fodll 


that  this  insect  work  in  carrying  about 
the  disease  germs  is  very  extensive.  The 
“striped  bugs”  on  cucumbers  damage  the 
plants,4ar  more  by  disease  carrying  than 
the  amount  of  eating  done.  Aphids  are 
disease  spreaders,  and  the  elm  disease  is 
supposed  to  be  carried  by  certain  beetles. 
Thus,  when  we  do  away  with  the  insects 
with  poisons,  we  at  the  some  time  pre¬ 
vent  a  lot  of  disease  carrying. 

The  first  practical  repellent  of  disease 
spores  employed  was  Bordeaux  mixture, 
the  active  part  being  the  copper.  Literally 
we  copper-plate  the  plants  to  make  them 
immune  to  disease  germs.  The  copper 
sulphate  alone,  however,  will  destroy  the 
plants  as  well  as  the  spores  alighting  on 
them,  but  it  was  found  that  lime  neutral¬ 
izes  this  effect  on  the  plants,  without 
damaging  seriously  its  germ-destroying 
power.  Hence  we  have  the  formula  4-5-50, 
or  whatever  proportions  are  used,  mean¬ 
ing  4  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  5  of 
lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Bordeaux, 
first  used  commercially  55  years  ago,  re¬ 
mains  a  standard  plant  protector.  Cop¬ 
per  sulphate  had  been  used  20  years  be¬ 
fore,  but  usually  with  serious  damage  to 
the  plants. 

Sulphur  as  a  germicide  has  had  much 
longer  use.  In  fact  it  was  mentioned  by 
writers  on  agricultural  subjects  as  far 
back  as  200  B.  C.,  both  as  a  fumigant 
and  an  application  to  the  plants.  Around 
50  years  ago  the  value  of  lime-sulphur  for 
peach-leaf  curl  was  accidentally  discov¬ 
ered.  San  Jose  scale  was  then  a  major 
pest,  and  lime-sulphur  solutions  were 
found  effective  scale  killers.  They  could 
be  used  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the 
scales  if  the  trees  were  dormant.  On 
trees  thus  sprayed  it  was  found  that  no 
leaf  curl  developed.  Now  we  know  that 
leaf  curl  can  be  controlled  by  dormant 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur.  This  gets 
the  spores  before  they  can  enter  the  open¬ 
ing  buds.  Spraying  later  for  leaf  curl 
amounts  to  nothing. 

Apple  scab  and  potato  blight  control 
are  more  difficult  because  the  active  sea¬ 
son  of  spore  infestation  is  longer,  in  fact, 
almost  the  whole  growing  season.  The 
potatoes  must  be  kept  copper-plated  and 
the  apple  trees  lime-sulphured  so  long  as 
growth  continues  in  many  cases.  I  found 
one  man  in  late  Summer  making  his 
ninth  application  of  lime-sulpliur  to  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples,  which  are  very  susceptible 
to  scab.  This  was  just  about  living  in 
the  orchard,  but  he  got  the  control,  which 
saved  his  trees  from  serious  injury. 

In  spraying  potatoes,  frequent  Bor¬ 
deaux  applications  are  needed,  even 
though  no  rain  occurs  to  wash  it  off,  be¬ 
cause  the  tops  are  making  rapid  growth, 
which  is  all  unprotected  from  blight  in¬ 
fection. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  easily  made,  but 
lime-sulphur  is  more  difficult,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  boiling  at  home  was  a  truly 
horrible  job.  Commercial  concentrates 
are  now  available  in  convenient  form,  so 


High  pressure  and  big  capacity  spray 
pump  operation  is  neither  new  nor 
OsgHr  novel  withjhe  JIardie  organization.  The 
fefllir  Hardie  owner  can  afford  to  have  high 
Hf  pressure.  We  check  with  growers  who  have 
^  run  their  Hardie  pumps  at  extreme  high  pres¬ 
sure  for  5,  7,  or  9  seasons  and  more.  The  records 
of  these  Hardie  pumps  are  known  and  established. 
The  amazingly  low  cost  of  maintenance  of  these 
high  pressure  Hardie  sprayers  is  an  actual  fact — 
not  a  guess  nor  a  prediction.  Some  Hardie  owners 
pump  100,000  gallons  yearly — others  pump 
1,000,000  gallons  and  more  yearly.  Known  and 
proved  performance  records  made  by  these  users 
are  the  reasons  why  you  see  so  many  Hardies 
where  big  capacity  and  high  pressure  are  outstand¬ 
ing  considerations.  •  In  one  great  apple  area 
alone  comprising  over  2700  acres  no  other  sprayer 
is  used — every  tree  is  sprayed  with  a  Hardie. 
We  will  gladly  tell  you  where,  and  why.  •  Hardie 
sprayers  are  popular  because  the  pump  must  be 
designed  and  built  as  Hardie  alone  does  it  consist¬ 
ently  to  carry  the  pressure  demanded  today. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO.  •  HUDSON.  MICH. 

Sales  and  Service,  Brockport  Sprayer  and  Pump  Co.. 

Brockport.  N.  Y.  Branch  Factories.  Sales  and  Service 

Offices:  Portland  Ore..  Eos  Angeles.  Calif,,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  New  York  City,  Export  Dept.: 

Detroit,  Mich. 


ffv  SPRING-TOOTH 
'  HARROWS** 

Here’s  what  your  dealer  will  show 
you:  1.  CHANNEL  STEEL  or  PIPE 
BARS.  2.  ONE  PIECE,  ALLSTEEL 
END  STANDARDS.  3.  PATEN¬ 
TED  CLAMP,  LOCKS  TEETH  IN 
PLACE  (adjustable  to  take  up  wear 

-  -  no  weakening  holes  in  teeth  -  - 

-  -  no  side  vibration  -  •  can't  work 
loose).  4.  ONE  PIECE  ANGLE 
IRON  FRAME.  5.  HEAVY,  HIGH 
CARBON  STEEL.  REPLACE¬ 
ABLE  RUNNERS.  6.  STRONG, 
HIGH  CARBON,  TOOTH  BARS 
(rotate  easily  in  sockets  maintaining 
clean  harrow  always).  7  ABOVE 
AVERAGE  CLEARANCE 


Veftlro!  trnnkshalf -i 


driven  pump  with  tong 
tonnetting  rath  avoid¬ 
ing  side-thrust. 


Alt  important  parts  are 
separate  units  easily 
;  octessible  and  economi-  j 
colly  replaced. 


Volumetric  pump  'ef¬ 
ficiency  96%  to  99?|i|§j 
highest  in  the  industry. 


"SC8" 

SPRING 


SERIES 

TOOTW  HARROW 


••and  that’s 
what  most  Good 
Dealers  Will 
Tell  You !  ^ 


Fully  lubricated  plunger 
and  cup.  A)  feature  not 
found  in  jany  other 
pump.  Hi 


Roller  bearing 
Interchangeable  s 
wood  tanks. 


Get  the  64-page  1937 
Hardie  catalog  and  learn 
about  big  capacity,  high 
pressure  sprayers.  Forty 
models  and  sizes  meeting 
every  requirement  in 
orchard,  grove  and  field. 
Your  copyis  readyfor  you. 
A  line  to  us  will  bring  it 
by  return  mail. 


VULCAN  PLOW  DIV. 

WALKING,  RIDING  AND 
TRACTOR  PLOWS 


RODERICK  LEAN  DIV. 

MARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
WEEDERS,  ETC. 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


For  ^ 
■7  Terracing, 
rfl.  Ditching, 
“  Grading, 
Irrigating, 
Tile  Draining, 
n  Leveling 
.  F  o  u  n  d  a- 
/  \  *  1  ©  n  c, 

G  e  1 1 1  n  g 
Angle*, 
etc. 

ffisSSsK. 

Simple,  Accurate,  Durable,  Complete. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  A  &  M  Schools,  County 
Agents,  Builders  and  Individual  Landowners. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and  prices. 

Bostrom- Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  —  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FARM  & 
and  ™ 
BUILDERS* 
LEVELS  ^ 
with  /$? 
TELES-/  & 
COPE./ 


ifflr  *  \  Look  better,  *ast  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
V™  jlSS  fire,  lightning,  wind  and 

.  koKat??  weather.  Send  roof  measure- 
xnents  today  for  money -saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

323-373  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


<>IWpy|aCr  PRUMEiK 

MAKE  PRUNING  EASY  / 

Light  weight  handy  sire-chroma  kfywi 
finish,  non-pinching  handles —  TVA) 
strong,  durable,  easy  cutting.  mjsL 
No.  lli-r*  long-cut.  branch-*!. 75  -ji 
No.  Ill  V  long — Indio. '  uh — 51.25  Yr 
At  tout  daaUror  poatpciid — money  back  J 
guarantee.  FREE  C3BCUUUL 

THIS  BOOKLET  TELLS  HOW  •>- 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON.  INC  , 


GARDENING  GIVES 
EMPLOYMENT  TO  ALL 


Healthful,  profitable  work  in  producing  delicious 
food  for  one’s  own  family  .  .  .  An  Iron  Age  Wheel 
Hoe  speeds  up  work  amazingly,  saves  bending  over 
the  rows. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and 
market  gardeners.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
showing  many  models. 

M.  IRON  AGE 
No.  30 6 
t lie  most  com- 
BJx  plet-e  garden 
tool  made. 


TOO  too,  can  make  sure  profits  operating  a  Farquhar 
Sawmill  —  Farquhar  Mills  are  strong,  rugged  and 
lively  —  Their  accuracy  brings  highest  market  prices 
for  lumber.  BOILERS  -  STEAM  RIGS  -  ENGINES. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  York,  Pa. 


Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works 
TXCrou  and  Keim  Street. 
M  Pottstown,  Penna. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Fronts  of  Steel 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Buy  the  Head  and  Holts  And  make  the  Drag  yo.'.rsei’.  Write 


for  full  information.  We  deliver  anvwhe re  in 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO 


North  Berwick,  Maine. 


to 

HARROWS 


Horn*  Office 


EDWARDS 


bq  PROPER  PRUNING 


SAWMILL 

sMBBwr/-  p  erator J 


rf  PEORIA  DRILL  DIV. 

HAYES  PLANTER  DIV.  Jl 

GRAIN  DRILLS. 

i  TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEEL  I 

=  SEEDERS  AND  SOWERS 

- - •d 

CORN  PLANTERS  I 

rJ 
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IRON  AGE  AUTOMATIC  FEED  PLANTES 


By  Planting  “'IM  IRON  AGE  Band-way” 


Official  tests  show  an  average  increase  of  34  bushels  per  acre  when  this  method  is  used.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  for  lower  production  costs,  proper 
placement  of  fertilizer  in  2-in,  bands,  quicker  germination,  greater  uniformity,  earlier  maturity 
and  higher  yields  per  acre. 

YOU  CANNOT  AEEORD  TO  WAIT  —  BUY  YOUR  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  NOW! 


LOEGLER  &  LADD  104  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(Western  New  York  Distributors) 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1230,  York,  Pa. 


/^/Garden  Sash 


Handy  Size  -  2  x  4  ft.  aa 

Light  Weight  -  14  lbs. 

PRICE  EACH  .  .  .  Mma 

Easily  clipped  together  to  form  Hot  Bed,  Min¬ 
iature  Greenhouses,  and  Garden  Wind  Breaks. 
Durable — made  of  air-dried  Gulf  Cypress. 

Boosts  your  garden  results  weeks,  ahead  in 
Spring.  .  .  Saves  your  garden  in  the  Fall — 
Can  be  used  all  year  ’round. 

Send  for  Folder  J. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


-HARRIS  StEDS 

BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 

Pe  specialize  in  breeding  and  growing  the  finest  early  strains  of  vegetables  and 
owers  for  gardeners  whose  soasons  are  short.  Such  seed  is  more  hardj  and. 
icorous  and  gives  better  results  wherever  grown.  Every  package  of  Harris 
Flower  Seed  as  well  as  our  vegetable  seed  is  marked  with  the  germination  1 

Be  Sure  To  Try  Harris’  New  Hardy  Carnation 

Rivals  greenhouse  flowers  in  size  and  fragrance,  vivid  colors,  blooms 
early  in  summer;  easily  grown  from  seed. 

nif«.  1  Pkt-  Hardy  Carnations,  1  pkt.  Fantasy  Oftf 
special Utler.  zinnia.  Value  35c;  both  for  postpaid  c‘yjs~ 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and 
Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  No.  29,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

==  |937 catalogue  nm’Modif  = 


ShiD  Your  Live  Broiler?  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20.  West  W aslilngton  Market,  New  Y ork  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  ™OMPT  RETURNS 

it  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 
ALSO  DUCK  AND  GOOSE  EGGS 

8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St _ New  York  City 

FLORIDA— furnished  cottage  on  village  main  street. 
Lights,  bath,  large  lot.  Bargain.  Photo  and  price 

DR.  ANDREWS,  ■  POMONA,  FLORIDA 


MEN  WANTED 


To  sell  our  high 
grade  garden  and 
field  seed  direct 
to  planters.  A  good  position  with  big  income. 
Experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Durable  Northern  Wh.  Cedar  Fence  Posts  Dozen  or 

carload— 5,  10  and  15c.  JOHN  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  SEEDS 

Send  for  1937  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for  our 
free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you. 
It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate  description 
of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties  of  Vegetables. 
We  offer  Seeds  of  high-quality  and  germination 
and  our  prices  are  right. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years  —  Largest 
Growers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bedding;  2  p!^5- 
»®large  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety, 

'blotched Star  of  California  ;apkt.ofeacli! 
fSend  10c  today. Maule's  Seed  Book  *ree.J 
*Wm.  Henry  Maule,  362  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlia.  Pa. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 

$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  LIGHT  PLANT  YOU 
HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR! 

Now!  A  diesel  powered 
light  plant  with  the 
smallest  practical  4- 
cycle  Diesel  Engine 
built.  Three  styles;  110 
volt  ACor  DC  for  direct 
lighting — 32volt  DOf  or 
battery  charging.  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  and  Power  for 
Less  Than  ONE  CENT  1600 
per  KILOWATT.  Bat-  Watts 
tery  charging  costs  75%  lower.  Easily  installed 
— occupies  small  space.  Larger  plants  available. 
4893  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


SOIL  TEST 
KIT  ■  |.50 

Complete  with  a 
instructions  and  data  on  plant  needs 


Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops.  This  kit  tests 
for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  acidity.  Easy 
to  use.  Gives  essential  information  for  getting  best 
results  with  least  expense  for  fertilizer.  Send  $1.50. 


MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  O.  Box  524,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  varieties  at  wholesale.  Dorsett  Strawberries, 
$3.25  per  M.  Write  for  price  list  oil  fruit  plants. 

GRAND  MERE  FARM,  Baroda,  Mich. 


100  RED  RASPBERRY  or  Fairfax.  100— 75c,  250— 

SI  .60.  Mastodon  or  Gem  Everbearing,  100— si .  1  S,  1000 
— $7.95.  Blackberries,  100— s  I  .t  O.  Grapes— Concord, 
25— 75c.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  SEEDS.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  (R5)  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  now  ready — 

500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  $1.00  thousand; 
10,000,  $7.50  expressed  collect.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  Va. 


DAHLIA  TUBER  SPECIAL — 10  Beautifal  Dahlias  for  $1.00 

3  large  Decora tive.  3  new  Miniature,  3  gorgeous  Single, 
and  1  Ball.  SURPLUS  of  Stock  we  sell  Summer  Trade. 
ANDERSES  FLOWERS,  English  Creek.  P.  O.  Mays  Landing,  N.  J 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  HflRvArRrEmTsHERH 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  ROCKPORT,  IND. 


PLANTS— Open-field  frostproof  Cabbage,  Onion  ready, 
SI— 1000.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Potato,  Lettuce,  other 
plants  may  forward.  Choicest  varieties  grown.  Booking 
orders,  free  prices.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


TTI  ROST  P  ROOF  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants— 75c 
JL  M;  Cauliflower,  100— $1.25;  Peppers.  200— SI.OO: 
Tomato.  1000— $1.50;  Lettuce,  200— $1. OO.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  ggffi 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons  -  Fillmore,  New  York 


Lucky  and  Ducky — Ark  Farm  Beavers 

Part  IV. 


Next  morning  by  the  aid  of  the  field 
glasses  from  the  back  porch  I  espied  a 
long  white  object  floating  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  lake  near  the  ridge.  There  wasn’t 
any  mistake,  it  was  a  peeled  aspen  log, 
discarded  after  breakfast.  Moving  the 
glasses  slowly  around  the  shore  I  dis¬ 
covered  three  or  four  smaller  logs.  I  lost 
no  time  getting  over  there.  I  disturbed 
nothing  but  explored  the  entire  pond  and 
found  where  they  had  cut  many  small 
canes.  Even  half  a  mile  down  the  outlet 
they  had  surveyed,  small  peeled  branches 
betrayed  them.  They  had  returned  to  the 
lake  without  doubt,  though  there  were 
no  signs  of  moving  objects.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  mean  anything,  as  one  sel¬ 
dom  sees  them  working  and  especially  in 
a  new  location,  so  I  went  home  to  await 
developments. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  week  and  then 
I  went  away  for  a  few  days  on  a  deer 
hunt.  "When  I  returned  the  story  had 
got  out.  Everybody  along  the  road 
stopped  me  to  inquire,  to  advise,  resent, 
or  chastise.  Nobody  had  been  told  there 
were  beavers  in  Austin  Pond,  but  now  it 
wasn’t  necessary  to  tell  anybody,  every¬ 
one  already  knew  it,  and  as  local  cars 
passed  along  the  shore  who  had  known 
Austin  Pond  all  their  lives,  stopped  to 
survey  the  situation.  Of  course  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  beavers  in  the  Adirondacks 
knew  at  a  glance  what  had  happened. 
Everybody  was  interested,  and  what  is 


Austin  Pond.  There  had  been  gates 
across  the  road  to  hold  the  stock,  but 
were  seldom  left  open.  Every  year  the 
road  was  worked  and  kept  passable.  Back 
over  the  divide  another  little  lake  shiv¬ 
ered  in  the  Fall  moonlight.  Through 
fishing  time  it  yielded  some  fine  dinners 
of  speckled  trout.  Oleon  Hall  often  wan¬ 
dered  back  there  when  he  could  run  away 
from  the  bank  on  sunny  afternoons,  when 
he  might  have  stayed  there  checking  up. 
But  the  pond  was  his.  and  who  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  right?  You  know  thei-e’s  nothing 
worse  than  a  “family  row”  and,  while  I 
seldom  engaged  in  one,  this  was  a  horse 
of  another  color.  The  question  came  fre¬ 
quently  :  “Who  put  beavers  in  Austin 
Pond?”  Some  of  my  own  kinfolks  owned 
land  at  the  end  of  the  back  road,  but,  the 
beavers  had  closed  every  wood-lot.  Even 
Hall  had  to  walk  several  miles  or  stay  at 
home.  My  own  meadoAvs  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake  Avere  flooded  with  several  feet 
of  water.  No  hay  could  be  cut  there.  It 
Avas  the  best  part  of  the  hay  crop  at  Ark 
Farm,  yet  1  had  one  consolation  left,  1 
was  soon  to  leave  for  South  Carolina  for 
an  extended  trip — of  this  I  was,  indeed, 
happy — I  Avouhln’t  need  the  hay  for 
awhile  anyway — and,  even  if  I  did,  it 
AA'ouldn’t  matter. 

The  beavers  continued  to  Avork.  They 
cut  and  slashed  the  aspen  far  and  Avide 
along  the  broAv  of  the  hill ;  steadily  in 
heighth  the  dam  Avas  raised.  The  house, 


Tucked  away  in  this  peaceful  valley,  you  see  ihe  Winter  home  of  Lucky  and  Ducky, 
snug  and  ivarm,  under  the  Adirondack  ice-cap,  whose  mud-plastered  walls,  frozen 
solid,  make  it  a  safe  rendezvus.  The  sleeping  room  is  above  water  level  and  a 
stairicay  or  tunnel  leads  down  into  the  deep  cold  water  where  abundant  Winter  food 
is  stored.  Here  the  Ark  Farm  beavers,  with  their  four  babies  of  last  year,  spend  the 
Winter  in  peace  and  plenty  and  defy  ihe  elements — and  me! 


everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business. 
Yet  there  Avas  a  serious  issue  at  stake 
and  ahead,  for  the  beavers  had  not  only 
started  a  house  but  had  also  built  a  dam, 
and  right  across  the  road,  leading  to  sev¬ 
eral  back  farms  on  the  hill.  You  can 
hardly  credit  one  pair  of  little  animals  as 
small  as  these  Avith  that  amount  of  de- 
structi\Te  work,  but  it  Avas  true.  I  just 
stood  Avide-eyed,  stared  and  blinked.  And 
by  the  time  it’s  all  over  I  will  probably  be 
stone  blind.  Some  of  the  neighbors  are 
already  wishing  I  Avas — the  present  situa¬ 
tion  surely  is  a  ticklish  one. 

As  I  started  out  the  back  road  leading 
to  the  upper  place,  I  found  the  road 
blocked,  the  bi'idge  submerged,  all  the 
water  impounded,  hardly  a  trickle  oozed 
anywhere.  Mud  and  logs,  roots  and 
stumps,  even  large  bowlders  had  been 
entAvined  and  interAVOven.  On  the  back 
shore  near  the  aspen  grove  a  great  house 
arose  out  of  the  water.  It  was  a  model 
and  of  modern  construction.  Even  the 
ventilatoi’s  showed  from  the  top ;  a  canal 
30  or  more  feet  long  and  two  feet  deep 
had  been  dug  from  deep  Avater  to  house 
entrance.  Mud  had  been  plastered  over 
the  sides  of  the  lodge ;  rushes  had  been 
cut  and  cat-tails  Avere  floating  around 
the  surface — there  wasn't  any  mistake. 

Fi-om  someAvhere  out  of  the  shadows 
of  the  Adirondack  Avilds  a  pair  of  beavers 
had  come.  Not  only  had  they  arrived 
but,  from  all  appearances,  Avere  there  to 
stay.  Several  old  farms  nestled  among 
the  high  hills  reached  by  the  back  road — 
it  had  been  traveled  to  my  knoAvledge  for 
more  than  50  yeai’s.  Nobody  ever  had  ob¬ 
jected.  Generations  had  been  born  and 
died  there.  This  was  a  peaceable  com¬ 
munity.  Only  the  closest  friendship  ex¬ 
isted  among  the  old  neighbors  around 


too.  and  the  canal  xmderAvent  added  im¬ 
provements,  and  finally  old  King  Winter 
sealed  the  surface  of  that  once  peaceful, 
but  noAV  troubled,  waters  Avith  tAvo  feet 
of  ice— -and  I,  glad  to  escape  from  the  tur¬ 
moil,  follpAved  the  ducks  and  the  black¬ 
birds  doAvn  across  the  sunny  plains  of  the 
coastal  Carolina’s. 

It  was  July  of  the  following  year  Avhen 
I  set  my  eyes  again  upon  Austin  Pond, 
although  some  little  “bird”  had  kept  me 
posted  on  developments.  The  issue  in 
my  absence  had  lost  nothing.  The  vil¬ 
lage  was  still  agog  Avith  beaver  gossip. 
No  topic  (unless  it  might  have  been  the 
king’s  love  affair)  has  had  a  more  breezy 
airing,  and  Avhen  I  unexpectedly  returned, 
the  issue  Avas  waiting.  It  had  even 
di-ifted  to  Weavertown,  the  abode  of  our 
supervisor  and  the  town  clerk,  both  in 
for  their  share  of  the  pie  at  a  later  date, 
although  they  didn’t  Ioioav  it. 

Late  the  first  evening  of  my  arrival  I 
ventured  tOAvard  the  lake.  Every  inch  of 
the  ground  could  be  threaded  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  if  need  be.  I  kneAV  it  all.  It  was 
and  had  been  my  home  for  many  years, 
and  back  toward  the  end  of  the  hill  road 
I  had  spent  my  boyhood  days.  Thei-e  Avas 
a  dim  moon  and  I  didn’t  feel  a  flashlight 
Avas  necessary.  Then,  too,  Mark  Stewart, 
the  local  game  warden,  might  be  on  his 
accustomed  midnight  pi’OAA'l.  It  wasn’t 
my  intention  to  do  anything  rash  any- 
Avay,  but  Mark  has  a  Avay  of  finding  out 
other  people’s  business  and  bears  watch¬ 
ing.  He  twice  asked  me  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  “"Who  put  beavers  in  Austin  Pond?” 

Steei-ing  my  course  tOAvard  what  Avas 
once  the  landing,  J  got  another  thrill  at 
finding  half  the  pasture  under  Avater.  The 
meadoAv,  too,  half  Avay  to  the  road,  was 
also  flooded.  avlllett  randat.l. 
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A  Jersey  grower  increased  his  yield  50%  and  big 
increases  in  tomato  and  cabbage  crop  have  been 
obtained  by  placing  the  fertilizer  in  bands  at  tune 
of  transplanting  with  an  IRON  AGE  COMBINED 
HAND  -  APPLYING  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBU¬ 
TOR  AND  TRANSPLANTER. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  IRON  AGE  for 
lower  production  costs,  proper  placement  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  2-in.  bands,  accurate  setting  of  plants  in 
watered  space,  earlier  maturity,  higher  yields  and 
better  quality  of  crop — BUY'  Y'OUR  IRON  AGE 
TRANSPLANTER  NOW— A  card  will  bring  folder. 
Also  ask  for  New  Bean,  Pea  and  Corn  planter 
Bulletin. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0-,  Limited,  Box  1430, York,  Pa 


FEEDS  TH  E  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


Free  Leaflet.  Mention  Crop. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMIO  COMPANY 


Producers  of  Granular  Fertilizers 

'Aero'  Cyanamid — ‘ Ammo- Phot'* — 32°fo  'Aero' 
Super  Phosphate 


Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries 


Sand  today  fo*t  thiA 


Big  SPRAYER 

Catalog  -IkmFm 

No  other  sprayer  ever  built  has 
the  marvelous  features  of  the 
new  Friend  Sprayer  Line! 

Our  new  catalog  —  36  pages 
in  colors  —  124  illustrations  — 
tells  all  about  the  27  different  sizes 
exactly  fit  your  needs  or  your  purse, 
per  minute  1  400  to  1000  pounds  pressure. 


and  styles  —  to 
5  to  70  gallons 


Learn  about  the  12  big  reasons  why  Friend  Sprayers 
are  preferred  —  fewest  moving  or  wearing  parts  — 
easiest  adjustments — fewest  places  to  oil  and  grease,  etc. 


Catalog  gives  distinctive  features  —  tells  why  14,000 
FRIEND  users  are  completely  satisfied.  It  will  solve 
Y'OUR  Spray  Problems  as  well.  Y'our  request,  on  a 
penny  postal,  will  bring  your  copy. 


FRIEND 


Manufacturing  Co. 

40  EAST  AVENUE, 
GASPORT  -  NEW  YORK 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
titted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  G  ft.,  91.50;  Painted  pure  white 
lead  paint,  $1.83;  Painted  and  glazed  with 
double  thick  glass,  bedded  in  putty,  $3.65; 
with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40.  Prices,  cash 
with  order,  and  subject  to  change.  Crating 
on  glazed  sash  only,  75c  extra  on  each  six 
sash  or  less.  Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No. 
G34  describing  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


Brings  power  gardening  within  reach  of  V 
millions!  Also  larger,  more  powerful  Bolens' 
Garden  Tractors — walking  and  riding  models 
— to  do  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
spraying,  mowing  and  other  farm  work 

on  a  small  scole.  Write  Gilson-Bolens 

...  r  »4  PARK  STREET 

Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wi*. 


3&JlNEW 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultiv  ator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No,  13th  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


An  Old  Gardener’s 
Experience 

This  has  been  a  very  mild  Winter 
here,  no  snow  to  speak  of.  It  gives  us 
time  to  clean  up  all  trash  around  the  gar¬ 
den  that  you  neglected  to  do  last  Fall  and 
burn  as  that  is  the  only  Yvay  to  keep  in¬ 
sect  pests  down  this  time  of  year.  We 
shall  have  enough  to  fight  next  Summer, 
so  let’s  get  together  and  fight  them.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  don’t  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  grow  any  Dahlias  as  the  stalk- 
borer  is  getting  quite  numerous. 

Speaking  of  Dahlias  the  past  season  I 
grew  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ones 
I  have  produced,  some  10  inches  wide  or 
more,  without  any  disbudding.  I  also 
had  the  best  Gladioli  I  ever  grew.  They 
were  grown  from  No.  4  bulbs.  I  had  no 
trouble  to  sell  the  bloom  for  75  cents  per 
dozen.  They  were  sold  right  at  the  door. 
Do  not  think  that  No.  4  glad  bulbs  are 
too  small.  I  like  them  best  as  they  will, 
with  good  care,  give  good  blooms  and  you 
will  harvest  better  bulbs  for  another  year. 

I  plant  about  four  pounds  of  sweet 
corn,  three  pounds  of  peas,  over  100  to¬ 
mato  plants,  two  pounds  bush  and  pole 
beans,  beets  and  carrots,  and  this  ground 
where  all  vegetables  and  flowers,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli  and  asters,  are  grown  is  spaded, 
not  plowed,  every  season  even  when  it 
was  in  sod. 

The  vegetables  and  flowers  are  all  sold 
to  the  neighbors,  as  this  is  a  village.  We 
are  not  getting  rich,  but  it  helps  out  a 
trifle.  YVILLIAM  SMITH. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


My  Old-Fashioned  Garden 

When.  I  bought  a  spoon  of  seeds  in  a 
packet  labeled  “old-fashioned  garden”  I 
thought  of  the  pure  joy  it  would  bring 
me.  I  planted  three  long  rows  of  giant 
Zinnias  for  a  background,  and  then  scat¬ 
tered  the  seeds  of  the  packet  in  the  re¬ 
maining  space  with  the  feeling  that  the 
ground  was  probably  wasted.  When  the 
seedlings  began  to  appear,  I  didn’t  recog¬ 
nize  over  half  of  them  and  even  gave 
space  to  a  thrifty  bit  of  poison  ivy.  Aside 
from  transplanting  some  that  were  of 
more  vigorous  growth  to  the  rear  of  the 
garden  and  transferring  others  to  hare 
spaces  so  that  they  could  grow  more 
evenly,  I  left  them  to  grow  as  they 
pleased. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  flowers  like 
to  rub  shoulders  with  each  other,  and  my 
flower  bed  Yvas  proof  that  the  saying  is 
true.  Such  a  wealth  of  bloom — vivid  and 
glowing  in  every  conceivable  color  and 
toned  down  by  feathery  greens  and  the 
pure  white  of  candytuft,  sweet  alyssum 
and  white  petunias.  The  fragrance  was 
like  a  breath  from  Araby — a  mingling  of 
haunting  perfumes  that  drifted  through 
the  windows  and  gave  to  home  an  added 
charm. 

And  not  only  to  my  friends  and  me  is 
the  garden  a  source  of  joy.  Gorgeous 
butterflies,  velvet  bees  and  a  family  of 
gold-fiinches  discovered  my  nook  of 
beauty,  and  the  bits  of  fluttering  bright¬ 
ness,  the  lazy  dronings  and  twitterings 
gave  my  garden  the  added  touch  needed 
for  perfection.  I  do  not  know  when  it 
was  more  lovely — in  the  morning  wet 
with  dew  and  new  blooms  opening  to  the 
light  of  day,  or  when  softened  into  a 
mystic  loveliness  by  the  mellow  light  of 
the  moon.  One  thing  is  certain ;  my  fu¬ 
ture  plans  for  flower  planting  always  ivill 
be  arranged  so  as  to  include  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garden.  Irene  bassett. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Hen 
•Manure 

I  have  a  compost  heap  of  about  500 
pounds  each  of  chicken  manure  and 
leaves  that  is  dry.  Would  wood  ashes 
go  well  to  make  balanced  manure  Yvith 
perhaps  some  superphosphate?  The  gar¬ 
den  is  100  square  feet  and  the  rows  are 
very  narrow.  l.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Wood  ashes  are  excellent  in  the  garden, 
but  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  as  the  lime  in  the  ashes  sets  free  the 
ammonia  in  the  manure  and  thus  this 
valuable  part  escapes  into  the  air  and  is 
lost.  Use  the  manure  and  ashes  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Some  superphosphate  to  be  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  as  a  side  dressing  along 
the  tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  and  worked  in, 
will  be  valuable. 


Wheeling, 


SURE  I  DO.  I  WANT.HEAVY 
GALVANIZING  WITH  PURE  ZINC- 
THE  KIND  [KNOW  WILL  STAND 


YOU  SEEM  TO  STICK 
TOWHEELING  FENCE, 
BILL;  YOU’VE  GOT  IT 
ALL  OVER  THE  PLACE. 


UP.  WHEELING  HAS  BEEN  GAL¬ 
VANIZING  FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY, 
AND  THAT  COUNTS  BIG  WITH  ME. 


You  are  not  gambling  with  Fence  value  and 
Fence  economy  when  you  buy  Wheeling  Fence. 

You  get  galvanizing  that  has  made  its  own  rec¬ 
ord  of  durability  with  thousands  of  American 
farmers.  Wheeling’s  more  than  half  a  century 
of  continuous  experience  in  the  development 
of  its  hot  galvanizing  methods  has  culminated 
in  vital  improvements  in  galvanizing  wire. 

The  result  of  such  improvement  is  the  successful  application  of  a 
heavier  coating  for  longer  wear. 


Wheeling  Provides  These  Four  Features  For  Your  Protection 

1.  The  inner  core,  the  wire  itself,  is  made  of  rust  -  resisting 
COP-R-LOY — an  exclusive  Copper  Alloy  Steel  made  only 
by  Wheeling. 

2.  The  coating,  between  the  core  and  the  outside  coating,  is 
fused  to  the  wire  in  the  form  of  Zinc-Iron  Alloy,  becoming 
a  part  of  the  wire  itself. 

3.  The  coating  on  top  of  the  Zinc  -  Iron  Alloy  is  a  heavy,  rust- 
resisting  pure  zinc  coating,  which  gives  maximum  protection 
against  corrosion. 

4.  Wheeling  gives  you  not  only  a  guarantee  of  workmanship  and 
materials,  but  a  written  and  signed  guarantee  of  service. 

Wheeling  Fence  is  made  on  the  most  modern  equipment  from  full-gauge 
medium-hard  “live”  tension-holding  wire— preventing  sagging  and  buckling; 
proper  number  of  Stay  Wires  and  Expansion  Curves;  compact  and  uniform 
full-length  rolls,  and  the  famous  Wheeling  Hinge  Joint  construction. 

Look  at  this  Fence  ia  your  Wheeling  dealer’s  store.  He  has  it  in  every 
style  and  it  is  all  one  quality — Genuine  COP-R-LOY  heavily  coated  with 
pure  zinc. 


1 


*  YOUR  WHEELING 
FENCE  DEALER 


$ 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEUING  .  WIST  VIHOINIA 


New  Yofk  Buffalo  Chicago  *  Atlanta  Minneapolis  \  Columbus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  '  Detroit  ,  Richmond 


NEW 


vWh£iA 

IMPROVEMENTS 


prepared  —  order  guar 
.eed  Walsh  Harness  m 
Famous  long-life  No-buckl 
now  with  Non-rust  Bro 
Hardware.  Improved  AL 
MINUM  HAMES— 50°o 
weight,  stronger,  can’t  rust.  E 
Northern  steerhide  leather — hi; 
-  or  Natural  Tan.  Low  factory  pri 
-from  $38.95.  Terms.  Be  ahead  of  ris 
prices — writ8  WALSH  HARNESS  C 
Dept.  15.  -  MILWAUKEE.  Vt 


VALUABLE  NEW  HARNESS  BOOK 


O  Days!  Farm  Ditcher  f  Terra  cat*.  Grader 

Trial  Cata  ditchea,  open,  tile  drainageS^^^I 

p  or  irrigation.  Tecracea  to  conuerve  ' 

I  ^  ft  jW  amoi8t  ure,  .eaves  topsoil,  builds  levees- 
1  8  I  a  Send  for  FREE  literature.  Owens* 

L»$L*»jy|~dlboro  Ditcher  St  Grader  C o.„  Inc. 


f  Box  934 

rModeI  20— a 


Yomlii  1 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Costs  Less  to  Buy 


800  Watt 
Delco-Light 
Plant.  32  volt 

as  low  as 

*159.50 


Costs  Less  to  Run 

•  Down  go  the 
costs  of  electricity! 

Up  go  farm  efficiency 
and  comfort!  Delco 
now  offers  a  new 
high-power  unit  at 
a  new  low  cost. 

Lights  for  house  and  yard,  for  barns 
and  buildings!  Ample  power  for  iron, 
radio,  washing  machine,  and  other  ap¬ 
pliances  .. .  for  milking  machines,  water 
pumping,  work  shop.  Light  and  power 
for  every  farm  use  now  costs  less  to  buy, 
less  to  use. 

Touch  a  button  and  instantly  get 
full  power  from  this  new  800  watt 
capacity  Delco  -  Light  plant.  Here  is 
truly  a  remarkable  power  plant  —  sturdy, 
compact,  efficient.  Air-cooled.  Fewer 
moving  parts  assure  trouble-free  long 
life.  We  recommend  this  Blue  Ribbon 
Winner  as  the  ideal  generator  for  sup¬ 
plying  electric  current  for  the  average 
farm  and  rural  home.  Delco-Light  power 
is  ready  — now!  No  installation  delays! 


delivered  and 
installed  by 
your  nearest 
Delco-Light 
Dealer 
(battery  and 
wiring  extra) 
Other  Delco- 
Light  Plants 
1 50  watts  to 
6000  watts 


Send  Coupon  for  Full  Facts 

Your  local  Delco-Light  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  this  powerful  light  plant  to 
you.  Mail  coupon  below  for  full  facts. 


[LIBERAL  PAYMENT  TERMS 

Your  Delco-Light  Dealer  will  arrange 
easy  Finance  Terms  to  suit  you. 


] 


Shallow  and  deep 
well  Delco 
Pumps  in  32  volt 
and  110  volt. 

Priced  front 

$5450 

I  s0i4  on  convenient 

terms. 


UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  Inc.  RN™ 
General  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  complete  information 

□  on  farm  electrification 

□  on  Delco  pumps  and  water  systems 

Name - - 

,  I  ddrt  ss - 


Town - State 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


March  13,  1937 


Why  I  Love 

All  the  hushed  majesty  of  it,  all  the 
blazing  glory  of  it,  all  the  encircling  and 
protecting  gentleness  of  it  inspires  my 
every  mood,  or  yields  to  it.  or  calms  my 
spirit  in  the  turmoil  of  life. 

The  majesty  of  the  garden  in  the  early 
morning  after  a  storm,  when  the  trees 
have  withstood  the  pounding  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  have  battled  for  their  rooted 
places,  the  glory  of  it  when  later  the 
flowers  lift  their  heads  to  the  warming 
sun.  the  enveloping  protecting  gentleness 
and  tenderness  of  eventide  when  the  deli¬ 
cate  breezes  stir  the  faint  fragrances  and 
the  birds  twitter  a  soft  goodnight ;  these 
simple  enjoyments  quicken  and  revivify 
my  soul  and  give  peace. 


My  Garden 

and  dust  raised  in  the  process  of  migra¬ 
tion.  So  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  food 
plants  became  migrants  and  some  of 
them  which  we  know  so  well  have  settled 
among  11s  of  their  own  accord.  Some 
have  been  brought  to  us  by  loving,  inter¬ 
ested  travelers  throughout  the  centuries. 

The  China  aster  is  a  native  of  China 
whose  seed  was  brought  into  Europe  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary.  England  gave  it  a 
home  and  it  came  to  our  country  from 
there.  The  aster  that  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  England  had  single  blooms,  and  around 
a  little  cluster  of  yellow  flowers  were  two 
rows  of  ray  floAvers.  They  were  blue, 
white  or  violet.  The  first.  China  aster 
of  clear  white  was  developed  in  France. 


Pansy  is  a  flower  that  Shakespeare 
knew.  He  tells  of  it  in  Ophelia’s  speech 
in  Hamlet  when  she  says  :  “There's  rose¬ 
mary.  that's  for  remembrance ;  pray  you, 
love,  remember ;  and  there  is  pansies, 
that's  for  thoughts.”  Its  name  comes 
from  the  French  word,  pense,  meaning 
“thought.”  Tt  is  probably  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  our  garden  flowers.  Very  likely  it 
is  descended  from  the  form  Viola  tri¬ 
color  which  is  a  native  of  the  cooler  parts 
of  Europe.  In  1587,  Gerard  pictured  it 
in  his  book  as  the  little  “heartsease.” 
The  garden  pansy  has  a  marvelous  range 
of  color  from  purest  yellow  to  richest, 
velvety  black.  Pansies  raised  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  said  to  have  the  loveliest 
forms;  those  in  America,  the  greatest 
size,  and  those  of  France,  greater  sub¬ 
tlety. 


When  I  think  of  the  hardihood  of  all  South  America  has  given  us  one  of  our 
growing  things,  their  courage  to  wander  well-known  flowers,  Four  O'clock,  or  the 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  from  one  con-  Marvel  of  Peru.  Every  day  at  four 
tinent  to  another  and  take  root  and  adapt  o'clock  it  opens  its  blossoms  for  our  en- 
themselves  to  new  localities,  my  wonder  joyment  and  to  delight  us  with  the  blos- 


never  ceases,  and  I  muse  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  life  which  we  have  to 
learn  to  adapt  to  our  needs  and  uses. 

The  botanist  informs  us  that  about 
250,000  species,  or  distinct  types  of  living 
plants  have  already  been  discovered.  Yet 
it  takes  not  even  a  single  plant,  but  just 
one  flower  to  gladden  us.  A  single  rose 
for  the  delectation  of  our  eyes  and  senses, 
the  first  blossom  to  struggle  through  the 
earth  in  the  Spring,  the  last  to  persist  in 
the  cold,  the  throbbing  things  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  renewed  life  hiding  under  the  snow 
— whence  came  these  delighting  wonders? 

The  ardor  for  beauty  always  existed  in 
man.  There  were  always  gardens.  There 
was  the  Garden  of  Eden.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  woman  who  needed  a  garden  for 
furnishing  food  for  her  man  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  solace  and  comfort.  There 
was  always  the  marvel  of  finding  a  flower 
where  none  had  been  before,  and  the 
change  of  the  seasons. 

Primitive  man.  because  he  was  a 
hunter,  lived  on  meat ;  but  if  the  hunt 
was  unsuccessful,  he  was  forced  to  eat 
cereals  and  fruits.  While  this  primitive 
was  roving  with  his  family,  hunting  for 
game  for  food,  his  woman  was  occupied 
with  weaving  and  making  pots,  and  grub¬ 
bing  up  roots  and  gathering  wild  grains 
and  fruit. 

There  came  a  time  when  existence  was 
more  stable  and  land  was  held  in  common 
With  the  tribe,  eventually  to  become  pri¬ 
vate  property.  Then  gardening  had  its 
inception.  Then  could  the  women  and 
children  take  from  forest  and  meadow 
edible  roots  and  seeds  of  wheat,  barley 
and  other  grains,  bury  them  in  a  selected 
place,  scrape  the  earth  to  cultivate  the 
plants  and  be  assured  of  a  harvest.  So 
we  know  that  women  -were  the  first  gar¬ 
deners.  And  so  began  civilization  when 
man  was  assured  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food  by  planting  seeds.  And  it  was  easy 
to  make  friends  with  plants,  the  plants 
that  so  kindly  yielded  food,  drink,  color 
for  beauty,  and  dyes  for  use.  If  need 
came  for  tribes  to  move  on  to  better  pas¬ 
ture  lands  or  hunting  grounds,  there  was 
the  renewed  miracle  of  the  finds  in¬ 
digenous  in  the  new  abode,  and  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  plant  life  from  the  old  to  the 
new  abode  by  means  of  seeds  and  pollen 
carried  along  in  the  hair  and  hoofs  of 
their  animals,  or  the  very  rush  of  air 


soms  of  different  colors  on  a  single 
branch. 

The  nasturtium,  too,  is  a  globe-trotter 
from  South  America  from  the  regions  of 
Peru.  Its  name  signifies  a  trophy,  a 
shield.  The  shield-like  leaves  protect  the 
young  blossoms.  Spain  and  France  were 
the  lands  through  which  it  traveled  to 
England  in  1596.  There  and  in  England 
the  seeds  were  pickled  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  wrere  used  in  salads.  It  was  a 
period  of  world  exploration  and  the  ex¬ 
plorers  sailing  on  long  journeys  over  un¬ 
charted  seas  needed  medicines  on  ship¬ 
board  for  the  crews  among  whom  there 
was  frequent  sickness.  Nasturtium  seeds 
were  often  used  in  such  instances  because 
of  their  medicinal  qualities. 

The  cornflower,  very  much  at  home  in 
our  gardens,  came  to  us  from  Europe  and 
the  Far  East.  There  is  a  pretty  story 
about  the  flower,  that  when  Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia  was  fleeing  from  Napoleon’s 
invading  army,  she  hid  in  a  cornfield.  In 
order  to  keep  the  children  quiet  and  not 
attract  attention  to  the  hiding  place. 
Queen  Louise  had  them  make  little 
wreaths  of  this  lovely  cornflower,  or 
bachelor’s  button,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  which  grew  wild  in  the  fields  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  Emperor  then 
chose  the  flower  for  his  favorite.  Like 
any  seed,  the  floAver  re-seeds  itself  and 
brings  a  fresh  crop  of  blossoms  another 
year. 


Zinnia,  our  steadfast  and  satisfactory 
garden  flower,  so  easily  cultivated,  is  a 
nathe  of  Mexico  and  is  found  from  Chile 
in  South  Africa  up  to  Colorado  in  our 
own  United  States.  A  German  doctor 
named  Zinn,  who  loved  his  garden,  la¬ 
bored  over  this  humble  plant  in  1727  and 
gave  us  the.  progenitors  of  some  of  the 
varieties  Ave  noAV  have. 

The  marigolds,  African  and  French, 
are  misnamed.  They  are  entirely  of 
Mexican  origin.  The  African  marigold. 
Tagetes.  received  its  name  from  Tages, 
an  Etruscan  god,  the  grandson  of  Jupiter. 
The  African  marigold  is  a  sacred  floAver 
in  Northern  India  and  in  China.  The 
little  French  marigold  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  England  from  France  in  . the  16th  Cen¬ 
tury. 

In  the  United  States,  Texas  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  garden  phlox  developed  from 
species  found  there.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
Woods  and  is  also  a  common  member  of 
our  cultivated  gardens.  The  name  “phlox” 
comes  from  a  Greek  word  which  means 
“flame.”  The  name  is  very  apt  because 
the  variety  of  flaming  colors  of  the  plant. 
Variations  in  wild  phlox  are  very  great 
from  those  growing  in  the  Avoods  to  those 
Avhich  groAV  on  prairies  and  in  rocky 
places  where  they  are  almost  alpine  in 
nature.  Our  common  annual  phlox,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  is  named  for  the  collector, 
Drummond,  Avho  sent  the  seeds  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1S35. 

And  so  I  muse  upon  all  those  Avonders 
AA’hen  the  season  or  my  frailties  do  not 
permit  me  to  work  in  the  garden  I  have 
made  with  such  ministering  tenderness, 
and  I  marvel  at  the  Invisible  Gracious¬ 
ness  that  gave  11s  gardens  to  know,  as 
does  the  poetess,  Molly  Anderson  Haley 
in — 

A  Garden  Hymn 

I  never  kneAV  Thee,  Lord,  until 

My  garden  brought  us  face  to  face, 
Revealed  Thy  gracious  miracle 
Of  8un  and  Seed  in  little  space. 

Since  I  haAe  seen  Thine  Alchemy 
Change  earth,  brown  bulbs  to  bring 
Of  daffodils,  eternity  gold — 

Has  seemed  a  simple  truth  to  hold. 

The  incense  breath  of  mignonette 
Has  summoned  me  to  vespers,  too, 

And  may  I  never  forget 

To  lift  my  heart,  as  pansies  do ! 

I  never  kneAV  Thee.  Lord,  until 
My  garden  brought  us  face  to  face. 

Let  music  and  song  welling  from  joy 
in  gardens  close  the  program.  Simple 
popular  music  that  almost  everyone  sings 
is  that  of  Carrie  Jacobs  Pond  such  as 
“The  Forget-me-not,”  “In  My  Garden,” 
“Life’s  Garden,”  “A  Little  Pink  Rose.” 
“Roses  Are  in  Bloom,”  “A  Cottage  in 
God's  Garden.”  Harriet  e.  sayles. 
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•  "Tyl-Lyke”  with  its  board- 
and- batten  effect  is  new  —  dif¬ 
ferent — attractive.  Its  weather- 
tight  joint  prevents  seepage  or 
leakage.  "Tyl-Lyke”  costs  less 
because  it  is  sold  as  24  inches 
wide  and  actually  covers  24 
inches.  Now  is  the  time  to  im¬ 
prove  and  modernize  your 
buildings  with  this  economical 
long-life  steel  roofing  and 
siding. 

STYLES  OF 
ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

Continental’s  14  styles  of  steel 
roofing  and  siding  have  quality 
clear  through  —  with  special 
analysis  steel,  heavily  zinc- 
coated  by  CONTINENTAL 
PROCESS  for  longer  life.  Send 
for  handy  ROOFING  CAL¬ 
CULATOR,  also  book 
farm  planning — Both  free. 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORP. 

Dept.  C.20.  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 


STEEL  PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME 


ERADICATE 

YOUR 


Weed  Hoc 


Dios -Lifts -Rolls-Jostles 


The  Weed  Ilog 
case  of  quack 


1 

f 


has  never  yet  met  a 
grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion  !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Ilog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking, 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  Is  a  PLOW- 
DEPTH  DIGGER  tor  all  Ullage  purposes. 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK 
Box  R, 


_ 

MFG.  COMPANY  ) 


Leonardsville,  N.  ¥. 


50IL  BUILDERS 

Don’t  let  legumes  rob  your  soil !  If  not  inoculated, 
they  steal  fertility — when  inoculated  with  NITRA- 
GIN  they  draw  fertility  from  the  air  .  .  .  grow 
faster,  heavier  ...  make  more  and  richer  feed 
.  .  .  return  more  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  .  .  .  protect  the  soil. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

With  1937  prices  reduced  as  much  as  one-third,  you 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances  on  substitutes.  NITRA- 
GIN  is  the  original  tested  inoculant  ...  bred  up 
by  scientific  selection  and  proved  by  farmers  for 
38  years.  Every  can  is  branded  with  number  of 
bacteria  and  dated  for  your  protection.  Sold  by 
leading  seed  dealers — or  order  direct. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  INC..  3787  N.  BOOTH  ST. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Write  for  free 
book* 4  Double 
Profits  -  from 
Legumes.** 


m 


_  ]J  Will  Save  You  Money 

Let  me  mail  you  my  big  new  catalog. 

Just  send  me  your  name.  Compare  niy  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES  on  250  Btyles  of  fencing.  See 
how  much  money  1  save  you.  Also  on  Cates. 

Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Paint,  Roofing:,  etc. 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

Don't  buy  until  you  get  my  free  catalog:.  Jim  j 
Brown's  quality  is  guaranteed.  47th  year. 

Over  1,500,000  customers.  24  hour  service. 

Write  now  to  my  factory  nearest  you. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  7 

Uept.  4307-B  Cleveland,  Ohio  Memphis,  Tenn. 


J  Until  Y0 

jfREe 

book 


TRACTORS 


Your  most  EconomicjJ  Power  for  small  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul¬ 
ing.  etc.  Thousands  in  use  10  to  15  years  and 
still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walltin? 
models,  1  to  11  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR. 
WRITE  IFOR  IFREE  CATALOG 


?  UTILITOR  Co.0qept>n'  °r10 


Improvement  in  Spray  Ideas 

Intensive  spraying  is  a  development  of 
very  modern  times.  Plenty  of  our  fath¬ 
ers  can  remember  when  only  one  spray 
treatment  was  given  apple  trees — just 
after  the  petals  fell  to  catch  the  newly 
hatched  codling  worm.  The  worm  crop 
was  light  then,  and  the  one-sprayed  trees 
did  quite  well.  There  were  some  wormy 
apples,  but  not  many,  and  they  were 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  anc 
then  a  worm  made  no  difference. 

Increased  orcharding  brought  more 
worm  pasture  and  a  heavier  carry  over, 
until  today  the  codling  worm  is  a  major 
problem,  taxing  the  spraying  program  to 
the  limit.  Probably  more  fruit  men  and 
horticultural  scientists  are  now  interested 
and  at  work  on  this  codling  worm  than 
any  other  phase  of  apple-growing.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  where  a  hun¬ 
dred  farmers  spent  two  hours  listening  to 
what  an  eminent  entomologist  had  to  say 
about  the  worm  we  all  want  to  keep  out, 
and  asking  a  multitude  of  questions.  This 
had  all  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  red-hot 
political  meeting  just  before  election,  but 
entirely  lacked  the  politician’s  “bunk.” 
The  codling  worm  is  immune  to  bunk. 

Yes,  this  worm  has  us  all  busy,  trying 
to  learn  what  to  do,  and  “doing  some¬ 
thing”  is  characteristic  of  farmers  and 
agricultural  scientists.  The  outlook,  as 
I  see  it,  is  more  hopeful.  The  spray  ma¬ 
terials  and  mixtures  offered  this  year 
will  be  better.  Experience  and  labora¬ 
tory  work  count  in  this.  The  “spray  serv¬ 
ice”  of  the  stations  and  Farm  Bureaus, 
will  be  more  adaptable  and  dependable, 
and  the  field  meetings  will  have  more 
meaning  and  less  mere  sightseeing,  al¬ 
though  sightseeing  is  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cational. 

Commercial  orehardists  understand 
the  kinds  of  insecticides  needed  for  the 
two  general  types  of  insects — those  that 
chew  and  those  thrusting  their  beaks  into 
the  plant  tissues  to  extract  the  juices. 
But  a  great  many  amateurs  go  wrong 
on  these  points.  Chewing  insects,  such  as 
caterpillars  and  the  creatures  generally 
called  “worms.”  readily  get  the  poison 
treatment  sprayed  or  dusted  on  plants. 
Plant  lice  and  the  general  range  of 
“sucking  insects”  cannot  be  destroyed 
thus,  because  they  eat  from  the  leafs  in¬ 
terior  where  there  is  no  poison.  Probably 
some  are  actually  destroyed  by  the  out¬ 
side  poison  getting  on  their  beaks  while 
wroking  into  the  leaf,  but  the  number 
thus  damaged  or  killed  is  not  great 
enough  to  amount  to  much. 

Contact  insecticides  handle  this  type 
of  insects.  The  plant  lice  are  soft  bodied 
so  that  their  heart  action — or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  runs  their  internal  works — is 
paralyzed  when  some  material  like  nico¬ 
tine,  lime-sulplnir  or  carbolic  acid  hits 
them.  Contact  poisons  also  damage 
many  comparatively  hard-shelled  insects. 
In  some  cases  they  penetrate  and  in 
others  are  irritant,  thus  being  trouble¬ 
some  and  leading  to  serious  results  for 
the  insects. 

One  of  the  newer  insecticides  having 
this  double  purpose  is  barium  f.uosilicate, 
sold  under  commercial  names,  and  espe¬ 
cially  effective  for  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle.  It  is  a  stomach  poison  but  its 
irritant  quality  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
beetles  to  attempt  to  remove  it  from  their 
bodies  and  thus  get  it  into  their  mouths 
more  quickly  than  by  eating  the  leaves. 
The  way  this  will  clear  off  the  beetles  is 
surprising.  This  stuff  is  also  effective 
with  cucumber  beetles  (“striped  bugs”) 
and  squash  bugs.  A  complete  clearance 
may  be  made  with  a  prompt  start  and 
persistence.  I  have  done  this  and  thus 
had  the  luxury  of  cucumber  vines  free 
from  these  pests,  which  carry  blight  dis¬ 
ease  about  as  well  as  eating  the  plants 
and  being  disagreeable  to  look  at. 

With  a  contact  insecticide  forcible  ap¬ 
plication  is  important.  That  gets  the 
poison  against  the  bodies  in  a  way  that 
merely  sprinkling  it  on  does  not  do. 
Many  failures  with  these  contact  mate¬ 
rials  result  from  lack  of  force. 

There  is  considerable  hope  in  further 
developments  with  nicotine.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  contact  poison  and  in  combination 
with  other  substances  promises  to  be¬ 
come  much  more  lasting  in  effect  than 
when  used  alone.  There  is  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  economical  results  from  this  in  cod¬ 
ling  moth  work.  w,  w,  H. 


M*N=°  SPRAY 
POWER  PUMPS 


FRUITS,  vegetables,  farm  crops,  tobacco, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vines  and  trees — nothing 
you  plant  is  entirely  immune  to  pests  of  some 
kind.  Hordes  of  bugs,  worms,  slugs,  insects, 
scale,  scab  and  fungi  are  always  in  wait,1  ready  to 
work  destruction  unless  you  fight  them.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  men  and  women,  the  country  over,  have 
learned  that  reliable  MYERS  Spray  Pumps  are 
their  most  effective  weapons  of  defense  in  this 
battle  against  the  army  of  plant  miners.  MYERS 
makes  the  most  complete  line  of  spray  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  There  is  a  dependable 
MYERS  Spray  Pump  for  every  pest  fighting  job, 
large  or  small.  MYERS  products  are  backed  by 
sixty-seven  years  of  specialized  experience.  You 
will  find  MYERS  Spray  Equipment  noted  both 
for  its  high  quality  of  construction  and  its  un¬ 
usual  economy  of  operation. 

•  •  • 

MYERS  Spray  Catalog  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  grower.  It  shows  spray  equipment  for 
work  in  orchards,  groves,  vineyards,  row  crops, 
fields  and  gardens.  Knapsack  and  compressed  air 
sprayers,  hand  operated  bucket  and  barrel  spray¬ 
ers,  engine  powered  sprayers,  traction  driven 
sprayers,  tractor  operated  sprayers,  tobacco  spray¬ 
ers,  berry  and  greenhouse 
sprayers,  garden  sprayers. 
Send  for  your  free  copy 
of  catalog  TODAY. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.« 

850  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

"Pump  Builders  Since  1870 ” 


MYERS  Spray  Catalog  illustrates 
complete  line  and  also  contains 
general  information  on  spraying 
that  makes  it  valuable  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  work  on  spray  equipment. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
free  copy.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Send  me  free  information  on  :  Power  Sprayers . □ 

Hand  Sprayers  □  Water  Systems  □  Centrifugal  Pumps  .  .  .  □ 

Power  Pumps  .  □  Pump  Jacks  .  .  □  Hay  Unloading  Tools  .  □ 

Hand  Pumps .  .  □  Sump  Pumps  .  □  Door  Hangers  .....  Q 

Name _ 
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Take  Off  Your  Hat 

To  The  e* 

MYiKi 

WMTgP  SYSTEMS  -  HAY  TOOLS  -  POOP  NAN6ERS 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


niAMeu, 

brand  yy/o  pure,  always  uniform— the 
\  standard  for  home  mixed 

\  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

V  • 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35L o  Metallic  Copper  Content 


fCOPPERl 

SULPHATE 


/  Write  for 
Booklet, 

B  o  r  d  g  4  u  x 
Mixture  — Its  Prep 

aration  and  use 

- 


r  NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 
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Why  Bother 
With  Ice? 


Let  the 


GLENN 

Cooling  Unit 

WITH  THE  "ARCTIC-JET”  AGITATOR 
COIL  COOL  YOUR  MILK  THE  QUICK, 
DEPENDABLE  and  ECONOMICAL  WAY. 

Insist  that  your  dealer  show  you  the 
GLENN  MILK  COOLERS. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  NOW. 


SARGENT,  OSGOOD  &  ROUNDY  CO. 

RANDOLPH  -  VERMONT 

Please  send  literature.  I  will  cool  about: 

(  )  Cans  at  night,  and 

(  )  Cans  in  the  morning 

1  (have  or  have  not)  electric  power. 

Name  . . 

Address  . 


GOOD  BYE  TO  OLD 
STYLE 
BARN 
WINDOWS 


A  MO*  If  ■ 

•■•as  i 

do yf  r 

Unlinked 

Range  of  Ad* 

iustmenttor 

Ventilation 


ALL  STEEL 

VENTILATING  WINDOW 

A  non-swelling,  non-sticking,  non-rattling,  rot-proof 
window.  Easy  to  open  and  adjust,  snugly  closes  in  any 
weather.  Overhead  ventilation  without  direct  drafts  in 
cold  weather  —  abundant  fresh  air  in  summer.  For 
light,  ventilation,  health  and  sanitation  equip  your  barn 
with  Clay  Open  Air  Windows.  Bring  nature’s  free 
health  gifts,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  into  your  barn. 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  OR 

f~~|  Windows  Lever  Stalls  O  Pens  Q  Stanchions 
Q  Drinking  Cups  Q  Ventilation 
Free  Barn  Equipment  Catalog  .  .  Latest  Ideas 
400  Illustrations 

Clay  Equipment  Corp  .  337  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Branch  Dept.  4,  Binghamton,  New  York 


Order  our  new  Pattern  Book  and 
make  a  fashion  -  right  wardrobe 

Thrills!  Excitement!  Our  NEW  PATTERN 
BOOK  awaits  you!  You’ll  hardly  be  able  to 
wait  to  see  its  dashing  array  of  striking  out¬ 
fits  for  every  gay  occasion  from  morn  to  mid¬ 
night!  Such  easily  made  glamour  for  the  bride, 
flattery  for  the  “stout,”  and  glory  for  kiddies 
and  debs  you  never  did  see!  Not  to  mention 
afternoon  and  street  frocks,  stunning  ensembles, 
fabric  tips,  sports  togs  and  rfat  home”  styles! 
Book  16  cents.  Book  and  a  pattern  together 
26c.  Send  all  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Water  Garden  Reflections 


Last  Summer  the  pool,  of  which  we 
had  dreamed  several  years,  came  to  be  a 
real  pool.  The  ease  with  which  it  was 
made,  and  the  way  in  which  the  plants 
in  the  water  and  beside  it  flourish,  make 
us  wish  that  everyone  who  wants  a  pool 
would  undertake  its  construction.  This 
pool  happens  to  be  crescent-shaped,  to 
conform  to  the  sunny  low  space  which 
lay  in  the  lower  corner  of  our  yard.  It 
is  about  10  feet  across  and  20  feet  at  the 
long  length,  not  counting  the  outer  curve. 

There  was  no  skilled  labor  employed. 
The  excavation  was  made  three  feet  in 
depth,  with  a  45-degree  angle  for  the  side 
walls.  A  carpenter's  level  was  used  on 


The  bottom  was  cemented  first,  allowed 
to  set  for  three  days,  then  the  side-walls 
filled  in.  The  bottom  layer  helped  to 
hold  up  the  sides,  though  by  mixing  the 
cement  stiff  enough  there  was  no  difficulty 
at  the  45-degree  angle  and  with  the  sticks 
for  guides,  in  keeping  the  wet  cement  up 
on  the  sides.  The  cement  was  tamped  in 
carefully  with  a  heavy  block  on  the  end 
of  a  stout  handle.  It  was  allowed  to  set 
well,  then  the  fine  outer  coat  of  sand  and 
cement  only  was  applied  with  a  trowel. 
Into  this  outer  coat  were  driven  large 
spikes  to  use  as  foundations  for  stone 
backets  to  hold  soil  for  plants  which  need 
shallow  water,  and  to  hold  plant  crocks 


Excavation  for  Pool.  Note  hog-wire  netting  to  he  used  for  reinforcement. 


the  bottom  and  on  a  board  laid  across  the 
top  at  various  points,  to  insure  some  de¬ 
gree  of  levelness.  A  lead-in  pipe  was  set 
at  one  side  with  an  outlet  in  the  center 
of  the  pool,  for  a  possible  future  foun¬ 
tain. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pool.  As  may  be  observed, 
2x4-inch  wood  strips  were  laid  in  grooves 
(roughly  cut  wTith  a  spade)  in  the  soil 
on  the  bank.  These  might  be  considered 
unnecessary  but  the  men  working  upon  it 
thought  the  strips  might  be  of  some  as¬ 
sistance  in  holding  the  reinforcing  hog- 
wire  netting  and  the  concrete  in  place. 
Pieces  of  bricks  were  scattered  about  the 
bottom.  Over  the  bricks,  and  interlap- 


and  flat  stones  which  make  shelves  be¬ 
neath  which  the  fish  can  hide. 

To  cure  the  cement  slowly  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracks,  old  burlap  sacking  and  the 
heavy  paper  cement  bags  were  laid  in  as 
a  lining  all  over  the  bottom  and  sides  and 
kept  wet  by  sprinkling  for  about  four 
days.  When  the  curing  process  was  fin¬ 
ished  the  pool  was  filled  with  water,  al¬ 
lowed  to  soak  for  three  days,  scrubbed 
inside  with  a  broom,  emptied  and  again 
refilled  to  soak  again.  It  was  filled, 
scrubbed  and  entirely  emptied  four  times 
before  it  was  considered  safe  to  put 
plants  and  fish  in  it.  The  lime  in  the 
cement  is  harmful  to  fish  and  to  many 
plants.  At  this  stage  the  stone  brackets 


Acquatic  Plants 

ping  a  little,  was  laid  the  hog-wire  net¬ 
ting,  and  the  same  kind  of  netting  was 
fastened  to  the  wood  strips  around  the 
walls  with  staples.  Brick  and  netting 
were  put  in  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  concrete  during 
Winter  The  wood  strips  also  were  left 
in  the  walls  and  covered  with  concrete. 
Winter  temperatures  often  run  to  20  de¬ 
grees  or  more  below  zero  in  this  latitude. 

The  cement  was  made  of  three  parts  of 
cement  to  five  parts  of  sand  and  sifted 
gravel.  The  mixture  used  depends  upon 
the  type  of  sand  and  gravel  at  hand.  If 
the  gravel  is  quite  coarse  more  sand  is 
i  needed  to  fill  in  to  make  a  tight  mixture 
than  if  the  gravel  is  fine.  Where  a  finer 
gravel  is  available  probably  less  cement 
would  sufficie. 


in  Stone  Brackets 

or  baskets  to  hold  shallow  water  plants 
were  built  in.  The  foundation  stones  were 
set  on  the  spikes,  layers  of  flat  stones 
built  in,  clinking  well  with  small  stones 
or  large  gravel,  then  topped  off  with 
stones  we  had  selected  for  the  purpose — 
washed  fiat  stones  from  a  river  bottom. 

The  stone  brackets  filled  with  such 
shallow  water  or  bog  plants  as  the  blue 
and  yellow  water  iris,  golden  willow,  vel¬ 
vet  leaf,  taro  and  arrowhead  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  illustration,  at  each  corner 
of  the  pool  and  in  the  center  of  the  back 
wall.  This  picture  was  taken  just  after 
the  aquatic  plants  were  set,  some  three 
weeks  after  first  breaking  ground  for  the 
pool.  The  large  flat  stones  wanted  for 
the  edge  of  the  pool  were  hard  to  find  in 
this  vicinity,  but  the  stones  shown  on  the 
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margin  were  removed  soon  after  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  made  and  they  are  now  set  into 
the  soil  as  stepping-stones. 

Low  growing  and  creeping  plants  such 
as  some  of  the  sedums  run  readily  to  the 
water’s  edge,  Jupiter’s  beard  leans  its 
fuzzy  head  toward  the  water,  myrtle 
starts  runners  toward  the  moisture  and 
grows  new  green  shoots  immediately,  and 
nepeta  mussini  and  the  tiny  but  pretty 
mazus  do  well.  By  next  Summer  the 
edge  should  be  well  covered. 

A  neighbor  gave  us  a  dozen  goldfish 
and  bluegills  from  his  pond.  A  half- 
dozen  common  river  clams  and  the  same 
number  of  large  snails  act  as  scavengers. 
The  clams  make  trails  through  the  sand 
on  the  bottom  and  the  snails  at  some 
mysterious  time  when  no  one  is  about 
travel  up  and  down  the  walls:  in  zig-zag 
trips.  Their  tracks  are  there  to  prove  it. 

In  this  collection  of  plants  are  included 
the  Japanese  taro,  the  graceful  cat-tail, 
yellow  butterfly  lily,  pickerel  rush,  water 
lettuce,  water  poppy,  snowflake  (the  last 
three  named  are  floating  plants  and 
travel  with  the  lightest  breeze),  a  few 
hardy  lilies  which  were  give  us,  and  two 
tropical  lilies.  Col.  Lindbergh  is  a  blue 
tropical  lily.  The  blooms  on  this  young 
plant  measured  a  generous  four  inches 
across  the  top  of  the  cup  and  retain  the 
same  light  blue  color  without  fading  for 
the  week  of  each  blossom’s  existence. 
The  blue  cup  holds  a  gorgeous  golden 
center.  The  other  tropical  is  the  Gen. 
Pershing,  a  highly  recommended  rose- 
colored  lily.  It  was  set  a  little  too  deep¬ 
ly  and  as  yet  has  borne  only  the  one 
large  bloom  it  wore  when  wTe  brought  it 
from  the  nursery.  However,  the  box  has 
now  been  raised  and  set  on  bricks  so 
that  the  crown  is  not  more  than  four 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
it  may  perform  better  soon.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  tropical  lilies  never  be  set 
more  than  six  to  eight  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Then,  too,  they  de¬ 
mand  sun  all  day  long,  so  in  planning 
your  pool  lay  it  out  in  the  sun.  Boxes 
for  the  lilies  hold  one-third  compost,  two- 
thirds  good  garden  loam ;  then  the  lily 
roots  are  set,  followed  by  a  light  cover 
ing  of  sand  and  gravel  to  discourage  the 
fish  from  nosing  them  out  of  the  boxes. 

Certain  plants  like  to  grow  in  one 
depth  of  water,  others  in  another  depth 
or  perhaps  with  just  their  feet  wet.  First 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pool  in  the  send 
are  stuck  the  oxygenating  plants.  An- 
charis  was  used  in  this  pool.  Only  a  few 
pieces  are  needed  for  it  multiplies  fast. 
Plants  which  need  six  to  eight  inches  or 
less  of  water  include  the  lilies,  water 
poppy,  pickerel  rush,  graceful  cat-tail  and 
parrot  feather.  Some  particular  plants 
want  only  to  stand  with  their  feet  in  the 
water,  the  crowns  above  the  water  line. 
These  are  planted  either  in  the  stone 
brackets  which  were  built  against  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  wall,  or  in  crocks  set  on  flat 
stones  on  the  spikes. 

Some  might  ask,  why  the  depth  of  the 
pool  if  the  plants  must  be  set  higher?  A 
college  professor  friend  who  specializes 
in  floriculture  and  knows  much  about 
pool-building,  says  this  depth  of  water 
(30  inches  since  the  poil  is  finished) 
helps  to  protect  the  pool  during  the  hard 
freezing  of  the  Winter. 

Though  the  pool  is  a  mile  from  other 
open  water,  two  pairs  of  dragon  flies 
appeared  at  the  pool  and  adopted  it  with¬ 
in  a  week.  They  have  blue  and  white 
wings  that  just  match  the  delphiniums 
which  form  a  large  clump  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  behind  the  pool — not  visible  in  the 
picture.  The  birds  and  the  bees  enjoy 
the  water  greatly.  Morning  and  evening 
the  birds  come  to  bathe  and  drink  at  the 
margin  and  then  sing  in  the  apple  tree 
just  beyond  the  water. 

The  reflection  of  clouds  and  trees, 
plants  and  rocks  around  the  pool  are  as 
beautiful  as  are  flowering  plants  within 
the  pool.  Therefore  it  is  wiser  not  to 
overplant  the  pool,  remembering  that 
most  water  plants  multiply  quite  well. 

This  pool  is  filled  from  a  hose.  It  is 
emptied  by  the  same  hose  used  as  a 
syphon.  To  do  this  run  a  little  water  in 
the  hose,  lay  one  end  as  deeply  in  the 
edge  of  the  pool  as  you  wish  to  lower 
the  water,  the  other  end  of  the  hose  out 
on  the  ground  at  a  slightly  lower  level 
than  the  end  in  the  water.  The  water  in 
the  hose  starts  the  suction  and  it  flows 
out  Slowly.  MARION  ELLENWOOD. 
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SHAW 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Here’s  untiring 
speed  and  power 
— that  gets  field  and 
belt  work  done  on 
time!  Smallest  size 
does  work  of  many 
men— saving  wages. 


Larger  sizes  do  work  of  2  horses  or  mules — 
quicker,  cheaper,  more  efficiently  —  saving 
costly  animal  keep.  Runs  all  day 
for  33c.  Woman  or  10-year- 
old  boy 
canrunit. 
• 

DOES 
WORK  OF 
MANY 
MEN 


Briggs 
&  Stratton 
air-cooled 
4-cycle 
•nsine 


TRACTOR  OF  “100  USES” 

Does  all  field,  road,  belt  work, 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds, 
cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakea,  cuts 
tall  weeds, hauls.  Runs  washingmachlnes, 
feed  grinders,  com  shellers,  light  plants, 
saws,  concrete  mixers,  water  pumps, 
lathes,  other  belt  machinery.  Does  deep 
mold-board  plowing,  other  heavy  work. 
Amazing  Money -maker  for  farms, 
ranches,  truck  gardens,  nurseries,  or¬ 
chards,  poultry  ranches,  estates,  subur¬ 
ban  homes,  golf  courses,  parks,  etc. 

New  1937  Model  Has  3  Speeds  For¬ 
ward  and  Reverse.  Special  to  Order, 
S  Speede  Forward— runs  from  H  mile 
to  15  miles  per  hour.  New  Power  Turn 
enables  Shaw  to  turn  in  Its  tracks,  with 
no  lifting  or  pushing.  Reverse  Gear 
makes  it  easy  to  work  among  rocks,  roots. 
Inclose  quarters.  Tool  Attachments  for 
different  uses.  Convenient  Jiffy  Hitches. 
Patented  tool  control.  Width  adjustable. 
4  Models,  2  to  8  H.  P.,  Walking  and 
Riding  Types. 

Available  With  Air  or  Steel  Tires. 

Air  Tires  save  25  96  fuel.  Enables  Shaw 
to  do  more  work  in  a  day. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE!!  Mailcoupon 
for  details  of  price  and  terms  today! 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  work  for  10  day*. 

Know  how  the  Shaw  makes  you  much  more 
money— with  less  work  and  trouble t  Mail  cou- 
pon  for  details  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  today! 

rnrr  nniTIf  I  Explains  everything 
rlffcfc  UUUI\.  about  Shaw. Tails  what 


_  _  Shows  photos  of  tractors  in  use. 

Gives  LOW  Factory  Prices  on  4  different  size  models— 
with  different  attachments.  Mail  Coupon  todayl 


enthusiastic  owners  say. 

-  pr; 


4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kane.;  SS12-F  Mag¬ 
nolia  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  130- F  West  42  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  668- F  No.  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Send  me  FREE  Information  at  once  about  the  Shaw 
“Du-All”  Garden  Tractor,  as  checked  below! 

□  FREE  Book  and  Low  I — I  10-DAY  TRIAL 

Factory  Prices  I — I  OFFER 


Name  . 


I 
I 
I 
I 

^Xown _ _ _ State - . j 


Address. 


*  VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


2  Cylinders 
5  HorsePower 
2  Speeds  forward 
C>  Reverse 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Flow.  They  Harrow, 
Seed.  Cultivate —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 
■Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 
Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw.  etc. 
High  Clearance  - —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  31/z  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3H  H.  P.  One  Cylinder  V'iking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

ALLIED 


Hay  Mowing 


A 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave., 


Belt  Work 

MOTORS  CORP. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


GOOD  PRUNING 


means  better  trees  and  better  fruit.  It  is  easy 
to  do  good  work  with  the  BARTLETT  PRUXEBS. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.  Detroit,  Mich. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT  PRUNING 

SHEARS  Outs  from  both  sides 
of  the  limb  and  does 
uot  bruise  the  bark 

Send  for  Booklet 
and  Prices. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  354  S.  Division  Ave. 
PREPAID.  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Boyce  Double  Spray  Gun 

The  Fan  Shaped  Spray  Covers  Better  and 
Twice  as  Fast  as  a  Single  Nozzle  Device 


A  Complete  Line  of  Orchard  Spray  Accessories 
Valves,  Rods,  Guns,  Hose,  Gauges,  Couplings,  etc. 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFC.  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ANY  A-C  MACHINE  MUST  ANSWER  WM+X L 
"'2fe£ TO  THESE  THREE  QUESTIONS: 

1.  WILL  IT  REDUCE  THE  USER'S  INVESTMENT? 

2.  WILL  IT  INCREASE  FARM  PROFITS? 

3.  WILL  IT  PROMOTE  BETTER  LIVING? 

THE  MODEL  “WC”  TRACTOR  ANSWERS 

Yes-it  reduces  your  investment!  Does  more 
Work  than  could  formerly  be  accomplished  with 
slower,  heavier  tractors  that  cost  twice  as  much. 

Plows  at  5  miles  an  hour;  hauls  at  10  miles. 

Drawbar,  belt,  power  take-off — the  year  ’round. 

Yes  —  it  increases  profits!  Lower  costs  and 


FULL-VIEW  SAFETY  MOWER 

Cutter  bar  in  full  view  of  driver. 
Quick-hitch.  Double  safety  feature 
— power  take-off  shaft  disengages 
automatically  when  (1)  cutter  bar 
strikes  an  obstruction  and 
“breaks”  back;  (2)  sickle  be¬ 
comes  entangled  in  wire  or  trash. 


The  Cultivated  Dandelion 

For  generations  and  longer  the  Spring 
of  the  year  has  been  welcome  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  effect  a  change  in  our 
diet.  The  first  of  the  early  greens,  dan¬ 
delions  and  spinach,  are  used  as  cooked 
greens  and  truly  do  not  belong  to  the 
group  of  vegetables  cultivated  for  use  in 
fresh  salads.  Dandelions  as  greens  have 
had  a  place  in  the  diet  from  remote  times 
although  their  use  as  cultivated  plants  is 
modern.  The  first  attempt  to  grow  the 
cultivated  dandelion  caused  considerable 
merriment.  The  first  man  to  cultivate 
them  for  the  Boston  market,  always  an 
important  market  for  this  crop,  was  Dea¬ 
con  Cory,  of  Brookline,  who  began  about 
1836.  The  marketmen  of  that  time  used 
to  call  them  “Deacon  Corey’s  grafted 
dandelions.”  In  England  and  France  the 
commercial  culture  of  the  dandelion 
seems  to  date  in  the  first  instance  from 
about  1846  and  in  the  case  of  France 
from  1868.  Early  books  mention  the 
herbage  of  the  plant  as  forming  “A  beau¬ 
tiful  and  delicate  blanched  salad.”  - 

The  dandelion  is  treated  as  an  annual 
or  biennial  by  the  gardeners,  who  plow 
under  the  old  roots  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
taken  in  the  Spring,  for  the  crop  pro¬ 
duced  from  old  roots  is  much  inferior  to 
what  is  grown  from  young  ones.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  seed  was  obtained  from 
the  largest  of  the  wild  dandelions,  then 
the  French  or  moss  curled  type  was  used 
and  seed  produced  from  cultivated 
patches.  Today  the  varieties  most  fre¬ 
quently  listed  are  the  Common  French, 
Arlington  Thick  Leaf,  Improved  Thick 
Leaf  or  Cabbaging,  and  the  White  Rib. 

Seed  of  the  dandelion  is  best  sown  in 
drills  12  to  14  inches  apart  as  early  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  A  good  stand 
depends  on  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
soil,  for  the  seed  is  very  small  and  deli¬ 
cate,  if  sown  deeply  it  fails  to  germinate, 
and  if  sown  near  the  surface  it  will  some¬ 
times  fail  in  dry  weather.  If  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  failure  in  starting  the  crop 
or  where  irrigation  is  possible  the  sow¬ 
ing  may  be  renewed  any  time  before  the 
first  of  August. 

The  harvest  or  the  cutting  of  the 
plants  begins  in  April  before  they  are 
half  grown  and  continues  until  the  plants 
blossom  in  June.  The  crop  is  harvested 
and  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
spinach  crop,  sometimes  trimming  of  the 
plants  and  washing  is  necessary  before  j 
marketing.  For  a  very  early  crop  the  j 
seed  may  be  planted  in  midsummer  in 
hotbeds  or  cold  frames. 

For  its  nutritive  value  in  the  diet,  the 
dandelion  excels  other  commonly  used 
leafy  vegetables,  in  protein,  fat,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  iron  and  ash.  The  content  of 
vitamins  is  only  on  a  par  with  that  of 
others.  To  most  people  the  dandelion 
does  not  excel  in  taste  other  well-known 
greens,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  beets, 
chard,  etc.,  hut  because  of  the  human  de¬ 
sire  for  variety,  its  chemical  composition 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  all 
the  greens  it  has  a  real  value  and  its  use 
is  increasing.  w.  T.  tapley. 


Evergreen  Barberry 

Is  there  an  evergreen  barberry?  I  do 
not  find  it  in  the  catalogs  which  I  have. 
I  wish  to  plant  shrubbery  along  the  west 
side  of  my  house  and  thought  if  there 
were  an  evergreen  barberry  I  would  like 
to  use  some  of  it. 

I  was  told  that  to  thicken  the  foliage 
on  a  Colorado  blue  spruce  take  out  tlie 
entire  terminal  growth.  Is  that  correct? 
Of  course  1  should  not  remove  the  termi¬ 
nal  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  I.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Three  choice  evergreen  barberries  are 
listed  by  H.  A.  Dreer  of  Philadelphia. 
Berheris  Juliana1,  medium  height,  has 
deep  green  leaves  and  black  fruits;  B. 
triacanthophora,  dwarf  in  growth,  lias 
narrow  toothed  leaves  and  blue-black 
fruits;  B.  verruculosa  is  dwarf,  with  ! 
small  shiny  leaves  and  black  fruits. 

If  you  want  an  evergreen  with  showier 
fruits  we  would  suggest  the  evergreen 
firethorn,  Pyracantha  coccinea  Lalandi, 
which  hears  brilliant  orange  red  fruit,  hut 
this  will  grow  rather  tall  for  your  situa¬ 
tion,  attaining  a  height  of  six  feet. 

It  is  customary  to  pinch  out  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud  of  a  twig  on  spruces  to  thicken 
the  growth,  this  forcing  the  development 
of  lateral  buds.  This  is  done  in  Spring 
or  Summer.  When  the  pinching  out  is 
done  in  Summer  there  is  usually  a  stur¬ 
dier  growth  of  laterals  than  when  done 
in  Spring.  e.  t.  r. 


greater  output.  Reduced  investment. 
Saves  many  days  labor.  Saves  fuel. 

Yes  -  it  promotes  better  living!  Easy 
riding.  Comfortable  seat  with  backrest. 
Fenders  to  keep  down  dust  and  dirt. 
Quick-hitch  implements  —  save  time, 
back-breaking  work  and  skinned 
knuckles.  Smooth,  quiet  operation. 
FREE  CATALOGS  —  SEND  THE  COUPON 


i  ALLIS- CHALMERS  MFG.  CO. 

I  Dept. 57,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

J  Please  jgnd  FREE  catalogs  on:  Q  Model 
l  “WC”  Tractor;  □  Quick-Hitch  Imple- 
1  ments  for  “WC”;  □  All-Crcp  Harvester; 

|  □  3-Plow  Tractor;  □  Full-View  Mower; 

|  □  Tractor  Trailer.  I  farm  acres. 
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.Sun5ltina 

THAT  MAKES 
MILK  SALES  GROW 


More  and  more  people  are  spending  more  and  more  dollars 
for  food  according  to  vitamin  values.  Milk  contains  all  the 
vitamins  and  is  especially  rich  in  vitamins  A  and  G. 

Vitamin  D  enables  the  body  to  use  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
which  build  strong  bones  and  teeth.  So  milk,  which  is  high 
in  natural  calcium  and  other  minerals  is  the  ideal  food  to 
carry  this  protective  "Sunshine"  vitamin. 

Borden  research  developed  the  process  of  adding  vitamin  D 
to  milk  by  irradiation,  which  greatly  aids  the  entire  industry. 

For  80  years  Borden  inventions  and  Borden  merchandising 
have  been  at  work  creating  new  markets  for  milk  and  milk 
products.  Irradiating  dairy  products  is  only  one  more 
reason  why  Americans  are  the  greatest  users  of  dairy 
products  and  American  dairy  farmers  the  largest  producers 
of  milk  in  the  world. 

/jonfon/ 

ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Maple 

In  the  Empire  State  the  first  sign  that 
Winter  is  relinquishing  his  sway  over 
farm  and  forests,  that  the  ever-recurring 
Spring  is  just  around  the  corner — is  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden,  almost  State-wide 
activities  in  preparation  for  the  annual 
harvest  of  maple  sap.  For  a  period  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  ten  thousand  farmers 
become  woodsmen.  All  but  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  of  farm  chores  are  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  the  stately  groves  of  maples  are 
invaded  by  a  host  of  men  and  teams. 
Axes  ring,  bits  sink  inch  deep  into  the 
fragrant  sapwood,  there  is  a  constant  tap, 
tap,  as  the  spiles  are  driven  home.  Soon 
each  sizable  maple  tree  (10  inches  and 
over  in  diameter)  is  freighted  with  ca¬ 
pacious  containers  to  catch  the  dripping- 
sweetness — a  bit  of  the  tree’s  life  blood, 
to  flavor  many  a  feast. 

While  there  is  a  concentration  of  ma¬ 
ple  groves  in  the  mountainous  sections  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills,  as 
well  as  on  the  Allegany  Plateau  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  the  distribution  of  the 
sugar  maple  in  the  State  is  so  well-nigh 
complete  that  in  all  the  fifty-odd  counties 
of  rural  New  York,  exclusive  of  Long 
Island,  commercial  sugar  bushes  are  to  be 
found  in  every  one  of  these  political  sub¬ 
divisions  with  the  exception  of  Putnam, 
Rockland  and  Westchester.  Even  in  these 
counties  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
find  enough  sugar  maple  trees  to  tap  for 
home  use.  Last  year  buckets  were  hung 
on  over  three  million  sugar  maples,  and 
there  is,  without  question,  another  three 
million  maple  trees  of  tapping  size  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  put  in 
service.  With  such  a  widespread  domain 
over  New  York’s  30,000,000  acres,  the 
sugar  maple  easily  ranks  first  among'  the 
forest  trees  of  the  Empire  State,  both  as 
to  number  and  value.  This  annual  mil- 
lion-dollar  harvest  of  sap,  serves  simply 
to  heighten  the  significance  and  import¬ 
ance  of  this  tree  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  State. 

It  will  ever  be  a  mystery  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  as  to  just  what  determines  when 
the  sap  is  up — and  tapping  in  order.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  sap  is  never  really 
down.  For  such  an  expression  implies 
that  with  the  advent  of  Winter,  the  life 
blood  of  the  tree  ceases  to  circulate  and 
seeks  shelter  under  ground  in  the  roots 
awaiting  for  the  warmth  of  the  returning 
Spring  to  cause  the  sap  to  rise — just  as  a 
crocus  lifts  its  head  through  the  sod  still 
cold  from  Winter’s  snow.  If  one  wants 
further  assurance  that  the  sap  is  really 
never  down,  even  in  dead  of  Winter,  go 
out  some  bright  sunshiny  day  in  De¬ 
cember  or  January  and  break  off  the  tip 
of  a  maple  twig  and  watch  the  sap  start 
dripping  almost  at  once.  In  fact,  to  cap¬ 
ture  a  high-priced  market  for  the  first- 
run  syrup,  maple  sap  has  been  collected 
and  boiled  as  early  as  January.  How¬ 
ever  March  1  is  about  average  for  the 
State,  as  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
While  it  is  true  there  is  sap  flow  going 
on  throughout  all  the  year,  as  a  vital  life 
process  of  the  tree,  it  is  nevertheless,  also 
true  that  it  is  commercially  practical  to 
collect  it  only  in  those  brief  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start  swelling  and  bursting 
with  new  life. 

The  amount  and  duration  of  the  run 
will  depend  absolutely  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  As  every  syrup  maker  knows,  a 
succession  of  below  freezing  temperatures 
at  night  followed  by  days  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  give  the  greatest  yields  of  sap.  This 
particular  weather  condition  in  our  lati¬ 
tude  is  most  frequent  in  occurrence  dur¬ 
ing  March,  so  when  that  period  comes 
around  tapping  is  soon  under  way. 

Although  this  annual  recurring  flow  of 
sap,  containing  often  as  much  as  3  or  4 
per  cent  sugar,  has  been  an  unchanging- 
characteristic  of  the  sugar  maple,  as  far 
as  we  know,  through  all  the  thousands  of 
years  since  the  ice  age,  one  cannot  but 
remark  on  the  change  in  the  manner  of 
harvesting  and  boiling  of  the  sap  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  pioneers  first 
learned  of  the  maple’s  sweet  store  from 
the  Indians.  The  crude  bark  receptacles 
soon  gave  place  to  wooden  buckets  as 
containers  to  catch  the  sap.  Nor  did  it 
take  the  white  man  long  to  discover  that 
boring  holes  in  the  trunk  to  be  fitted  with 
elder  spiles,  gave  almost  as  great  yields 
of  sap  as  the  Indian  method  of  hacking 
great  troughs  in  the  base  of  the  trunk — 
to  say  nothing  of  prolonging  the  life  of 


Sap  Season 

the  tree.  The  reduction  of  sap  to  syrup 
in  the  ratio  of  40  to  1,  by  means  of  heat¬ 
ing  stones  and  tossing  them  into  the 
bark  vats  must  have  indeed  been  a  time 
consuming  as  well  as  a  not  too  cleanly 
process  in  producing  a  SAveet.  So  the 
huge  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  crane  or 
tripod  in  the  woods  was  the  standard 
method  of  sap  boiling  among  our  an¬ 
cestors. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  the 
methods  of  producing  maple  syrup  were 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  cane 
sugar  generally  throughout  the  farm  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  Even  if  one  had  a 
sugar  bush  and  plenty  of  help  available, 
one  could  not  possibly  make  maple  sugar 
as  cheaply  at  home  as  one  could  buy  a 
year’s  supply  of  cane  sugar  at  the  store. 
If  maple  trees  Avere  to  continue  to  be 
tapped  and  syrup  and  sugar  made,  the 
products  must  be  sold — not  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  cane  sugar  for  ordinary  home 
needs — but  as  a  luxury  food  to  those  who 
prized  the  distinct  flaA’or  of  the  maple  in 
their  SAveets.  And  that  is  what  maple 


syrup  is  today — a  luxury  food  finding 
ready  sale  among  those  people  whose 
standard  of  living  permits  them  to  have 
such  luxuries.  It  is  this  change  to  a 
luxury  food  that  has  brought  about  all 
the  refinements  in  manufacture.  Modern 
evaporators  that  will  reduce  sap  to  syrup 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  gallons  per 
hour,  felt  filters  that  remove  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  sediment,  Avithout  destroying  the 
delicate  maple  flavor,  special  thermome¬ 
ters  that  record  with  exactitude  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  when  the  boiling  syrup  has 
reached  its  legal  density. 

The  latest  refinement  in  capturing  and 
holding  customers  is  the  use  of  glass  in¬ 
stead  of  tin  as  a  container  for  maple 
syrup. 

Any  farmer  in  NeAv  York  State  who 
has  a  sugar  bush  and  modern  evaporator 
equipment  should  be  able  to  make  high- 
grade  syrup,  for  such  syrup  is  a  matter 
not  of  geography  but  of  cleanliness  and 
speed  in  manufacture.  The  greatest  re¬ 
turns  to  the  maple  syrup  producer,  come 
when  his  product  is  sold  at  retail.  If  the 
quality  of  syrup  is  maintained  through 
the  years  at  a  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
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maintaining — yes,  even  expanding  the 
market.  After  all,  the  production  of  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  on  a  commercial  scale  is  limited 
to  about  ten  States  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  New  York  State  is  second  only 
to  Vermont  in  its  volume  production.  Its 
quality  is  second  to  none,  when  properly 
made.  At  present  about  one-half  of  the 
700,000  gallons  produced  in  Ncav  York  is 
sold  at  retail.  It  is  an  objectiAre  of  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  NeAV  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  re¬ 
tail  outlets  for  New  York  syrup — first  by 
making  available  through  all  possible  ex¬ 
tension  channels  such  as  bulletins,  circu¬ 
lars,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  production  of  quality  ma¬ 
ple  syrup,  then  through  advertising  and 
marketing  to  increase  the  demand  for 
NeAv  York  maple  syrup.  j.  a.  cope. 
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THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  CAR 
—  PRICED  SO  LOW 

NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

NEW  ALL-SILENT, 
ALL-STEEL  BODIES 

NEW  DIAMOND  CROWN 
SPEEDLINE  STYLING 

PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

IMPROVED  GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION  RIDE* 

SAFETY  PLATE  GLASS  ALL 
AROUND 

GENUINE  FISHER 
NO  DRAFT  VENTILATION 

SUPER-SAFE  SHOCKPROOF 
STEERING* 


*Knee-.4ction  and  Shockproof  Steering  on 
Master  De  Luxe  models  only. 


XN  THE  new  Chevrolet  line  of  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  for  1937  you  will  find  the  best 
answer  to  all  your  transportation  needs.  .  .  . 
You  want  a  motor  car  that  is  modern  in  every 
detail.  Then  choose  a  new  1937  Chevrolet — 
the  complete  car,  completely  new!  It  alone  of  all 
low-priced  cars  has  a  New  High -Compression 
Valve-in-ITead  Engine  that  will  give  you  both 
85  horsepower  and  peak  economy.  It  alone 
combines  every  modern  feature,  from  Perfected 
Hydraulic  Brakes  to  the  Improved  Gliding 
Knee -Action  Ride*.  It’s  the  only  complete  car — 
priced  so  low!  ...  You  may  also  need  a  big, 
rugged,  dependable  truck  for  hard  farm  service. 
Then,  loo,  you  will  be  wise  to  choose  Chevrolet. 
For  the  new  1937  Chevrolet  trucks  are  the  most 
modern  trucks  you  can  possibly  buy — have  the 
greatest  pulling  poAver  in  their  price  range — 
and  are  the  most  economical  trucks  for  all¬ 
round  duty.  Every  test  proves  that  they  give 
more  power  per  gallon — lower  cost  per  load! 
Visit  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  and  have 
a  thorough  demonstration  of  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  trucks  and  passenger  cars — today! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION 

General  Alotors  Sales  Corporation 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


"  mOR€  POUi€R  fmqol&m 
LOUJ6R  COST  pan.  food! " 

PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

(with  Double-Articulated  Brake  Shoe 
Linkage) 

NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

MORE  LOAD  SPACE- 
IMPROVED  LOAD  DISTRIBUTION 

NEW  STEELSTREAM  STYLING 

IMPROVED  FULL-FLOATING  REAR 
AXLE  WITH  NEW  ONE-PIECE 
HOUSING 

(on  DA-Ton  Models) 

NEW  ALL-STEEL  CAB 
PRESSURE  STREAM  LUBRICATION 

FOR  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


/CHEVROLET 
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General  Motors  Installment  Plan — monthly 
payments  to  suit  your  purse. 
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By  the  time  I  had  reached  seven,  my 
mother  could  see  that  there  was  better 
schooling  in  store  for  me  at  a  central 
point  in  town.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
decision  that  was  to  condition  my  whole 
future.  Mother  had  been  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  send  me  to  a  town  graded 
school  of  some  six  hundred  children.  She 
put  the  question  to  me  and  at  an  imma¬ 
ture  age  I  made  what  later  seemed  a 
mature  decision.  I  decided  to  leave  the 
rural  school  and  in  its  place  choose  the 
town  school.  Such  a  change  meant  a 
six-mile  round  trip  a  day  on  foot  and  a 
12-mile  round  trip  ride  on  a  trolley  car. 
For  seven  years  I  followed  this  course. 

To  find  oneself  the  only  child  with 
such  a  privilege  was  finding  oneself  en¬ 
vied  by  other  children  in  another  town 
whose  boundary  I  had  to  cross  on  the 
way  to  the  trolley  station.  I  often  walked 
with  these  children  to  the  point  of  my 
departure  by  trolley  where  I  was  to  wind 
into  another  State  and  there  I  was  to 
leave  the  car  and  walk  across  the  river 
into  my  own  towm. 

During  my  daily  travels  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  gained  for  myself  the  title  of 
“Champion.”  Such  a  title  was  not  earned 
for  boasting  purposes  but  purely  because 
children,  like  animals,  always  have  a 
leader.  Since  I  had  no  gang  with  which 
to  travel  to  my  town  school,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  hold  my  place  on  the 
road,  to  roll  certain  boys  in  chestnut 
burrs,  become  proficient  at  throwing 
rocks,  become  an  able  runner,  know  how 
to  tackle,  when  to  meet  the  invaders,  and 
when  to  circle  them  cross  lots. 

Some  of  my  chief  enemies  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colored  children,  much  bigger  than 
myself,  who  delighted  in  fighting.  They 
lived  in  a  shack  which  afterwards 
burned — much  to  the  delight  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  One  afternoon  during  a  free- 
for-all,  I  found  myself  in  a  position 
where  I  simply  had  to  fight  to  hurt  or 
get  hurt.  It  was  at  that  point  that  I 
grabbed  a  black  girl  by  the  neck  and 
threw  her  to  the  ground.  I  feared  that 
I  had  broken  her  neck.  This  battle 
brought  the  mother  of  the  colored  family 
in  consultation  with  my  mother.  Again 
my  mother,  who  did  little  interfering  and 
who  did  much  putting  me  on  my  own, 
saw  the  real  necessity  for  arbitration. 
She  knew  that  a  child  had  recently  been 
born  to  the  colored  mother,  so  shortly 
afterwards  I  found  myself  at  the  door 
of  the  colored  folks  offering  a  package. 
In  it  was  a  layette  of  baby  clothes  for 
the  new  born.  From  that  time  on  the 
members  of  that  family  were  friendly 
with  my  family  and  me. 

In  the  new  school  I  found  a  place  in 
the  second  grade.  There,  to  this  day,  are 
many  of  the  same  teachers,  but  not  as  I 
knew  them.  Now  they  are  gray,  more 
sympathetic,  wiser,  richer  in  experience, 
and  within  a  short  period  of  the  time 
when  they  will  pass  on  to  some  younger 
person  the  work  wThich  they  have  so 
nohly  carried  on  over  a  course  of  years. 

In  my  first  class,  there  was  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  Twopants.  Such  a  name 
struck  me  as  being  very  funny.  I  in¬ 
sisted  on  calling  him  “Two  Pair  of 
Pants”  and  the  fatal  day  came  for  me 
when  my  teacher  believed  a  deliberate 
yarn  of  his  about  a  scratch  on  my  desk. 

I  was  sent  to  our  man  principal,  where  I 
was  duly  reprimanded.  Such  unfairness 
in  handling  this  untrue  propaganda  about 
me,  caused  my  young  New  England  spirit 
to  revolt.  From  then  on  young  Two¬ 
pants  was  held  in  utter  contempt  by  me. 
Fortunately  for  us  both,  he  moved  across 
the  river  and  went  to  another  school. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  third  grade 
I  had  begun  to  sense  that  I  had  a  real 
place  in  the  big  graded  school.  I  recall 
that  my  teacher  there  was  a  rather  sharp 
disciplinarian  and  for  that  reason  I 
watched  her  with  a  keen  bit  of  admira¬ 
tion.  The  person  who  has  a  stand  and 
holds  to  it  somehow  does  win  the  respect 
of  children. 

The  combinations  in  arithmetic  in  the 
fourth  grade  were  far  beyond  my  scope. 

I  had  no  real  need  for  them,  so  conse¬ 
quently  dealing  with  such  things  as  fig¬ 
ures  caused  me  much  distress.  I  can  still 
feel  the  discomfort  on  my  knuckles  that 
was  made  by  a  heavy  lS-ineli  ruler.  Such 
was  the  rhythm  by  which  we  learned. 
One  poor  moron  sat  near  my  seat.  I 
pitied  him.  Each  morning  he  fell  victim 
to  this  abuse.  I  often  have  since  won¬ 
dered  how  much  he  has  needed  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  those  combinations.  But  this 
teacher  was  far  from  the  average.  She 
was  the  exception  to  the  rule,  cruel,  un¬ 
just  and  unsympathetic.  I  think  she  left 
the  profession  soon  afterwards. 

My  arithmetical  sense  came  to  me  as 
needs  arose.  It  was  only  after  I  had 
reached  maturity  and  there  was  a  real 
need  for  figures  that  their  true  sense  and 
meaning  became  clear.  Today  I  am  a 
sufficiently  able  mathmetician,  because  be¬ 
ing  human  and  in  a  position  to  need  such 
skills  I  have  developed  them. 

The  fifth  grade  teacher  was  our  pio¬ 
neer  instructor  in  teaching  the  Arm 
Movement  method  in  penmanship.  For 
such  a  position  it  seemed  necessary  to 
her  that  she  should  have  a  well-developed 
muscle.  That  may  be  the  reason  why  she 
often  displayed  her  arm  at  a  right  angle 
from  her  shoulder  and  there  was  the 
bisceps  necessary  for  the  proper  push  in 
writing.  What  such  a  uniform  method  of 
writing  did  to  the  personality  of  my 
handwriting,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
erase.  To  this  day  I  hark  back  to  certain 
t’s  and  r’s  that  never  were  mine  but 
something  forced  on  me  by  a  person  who 
set  out  to  earn  a  goodly  sum  from  sets 
of  copy  books.  And  yet  today  in  our 


Each  night  he  came  to  meet  me.  Some 
nights  he  would  sit  by  the  brook  a  half 
mile  from  home.  Other  nights  he  ven¬ 
tured  farther  and  met  me  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  His  tail  was  always  wagging 
a  welcome.  What  great  lessons  in  kind¬ 
ness,  love  and  friendship  I  learned  from 
him.  He  wTent  to  his  grave  never  having 
deserted  me  for  others,  and  always  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  me  see  how  happy  he  was 
because  of  our  friendship.  I  wish  that 
all  children  could  have  the  loving  mem¬ 
ory  of  one  so  devoted  as  he. 

The  last  year  of  my  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  was  spent  in  the  room  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  She  was  a  woman  who  ruled  her 
charges  with  an  iron  hand.  But  I  pay 
tribute  to  her  in  saying  that  with  all  her 
dealings  with  us  she  was  fair.  In  her 
room  ray1  sense  of  honor  was  developed 
to  a  high  degree.  To  this  day  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  urged  to  do  or  not  to  do  by  many 
of  the  carry-over  lessons  from  her  teach¬ 
ing.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  words  and 
those  she  did  speak  were  meant  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Her  job  was  not  an  easy 
one.  When  she  left  the  home  room  to 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  we 
were  placed  on  our  honor  and  for  rea¬ 
sons  only  known  to  the  children,  we 
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fast-moving  world  there  are  those  who 
still  adhere  to  the  same  traditional  form 
of  writing  and  personality  wrecking. 

Work  congested  itself  more  and  more 
as  I  rose  to  the  heights  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades.  Very  many  times  I  came 
late  to  school  and  often  in  the  Winter  I 
would  be  until  recess  time  thawing  out. 
Many  a  morning  I  warmed  my  hands  by 
the  sun  as  it  came  over  the  hills  and 
many  were  the  tears  I  shed  as  I  waited 
in  the  trolley  station  on  zero  mornings 
for  the  trolley  to  come  round  the  bend. 
People  en-route  were  good  to  me.  They 
tried  to  comfort  me  in  my  half-frozen 
condition. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  been  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  some  years  that  my  sixth  grade 
teacher  met  me  and  said,  “Truly,  I  never 
knew  how  far  you  had  to  travel  to  get  to 
school.  Not  long  ago  my  brother  and  I 
walked  to  your  place  and  it  seemed 
miles !”  I  assured  her  it  had  been  miles 
to  me  and  that  long  before  the  children 
and  teachers  had  opened  their  eyes,  I 
was  on  my  way  up  the  winding  road  and 
over  the  hills.  How  too  bad  it  was  that 
that  teacher  had  not  known  more  about 
my  case  and  had  not  studied  me  more  as 
an  individual. 

As  I  grew  and  acquired  understanding, 
my  walks  along  our  beautiful  road  in 
Spring  and  Fall  were  truly  a  revelation 
as  I  now  recall  them.  Buds,  birds,  fields 
of  green  grass,  occasionally  a  stray  fox 
crossing  the  road,  and  fleecy  clouds  all 
were  my  friends.  To  this  day,  unless  the 
town  road  men  or  government  workers 
have  removed  it,  I  can  point  out  a  tree 
that  I  initialed  each  Spring  when  the 
bark  was  tender  with  sap. 

The  last  part  of  my  journey  at  night 
I  made  with  my  dear  collie  dog,  Tod. 
Never  was  there  a  more  devoted  animal. 


stayed  on  our  honor.  To  have  cheated, 
wasted  our  time  or  the  time  of  others, 
would  have  seemed  cardinal  sins.  We 
were  personalities,  regarded  as  such,  each 
with  a  job  and  each  with  a  sense  of  the 
moral  obligation  of  youth.  So  my  career 
in  the  elementary  school  of  only  yester¬ 
day  drew  to  a  close  with  graduation. 

I  had  metamorphosed.  From  the  time 
I  entered  my  first  school  at  an  early  age, 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  I  was  learning, 
always  learning,  sometimes  what  my 
teachers  were  teaching,  but  often  just 
gathering  the  things  they  knew  nothing 
about.  I  unfolded  my  youthful  body, 
came  forth  with  enough  knowledge  to 
form  a  sufficient  background  for  my  high 
school  education,  and  from  there  with  a 
suitable  foundation  for  a  college  career. 

The  sum  total  of  my  childhood  experi¬ 
ences,  with  those  since  acquired,  have 
helped  me  to  fill  my  place  as  an  average 
American  citizen.  ethel  hay  sheldon. 


Helpful  Books  for 

the  Home  Gardener 

Everybody's  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.. $3. 50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare.  .  .  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett .  1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture, 

Louis  Graton . 1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50 

Vegetable  Crops.  Thompson .  5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour;  cloth  bound  $4.  arteraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O'Kane...  3.25 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


With  Starline 


COSTS 

NO 

MORE 


In  99  out  of  100  stalls,  trouble 
starts  at  the  floor  line  —  re¬ 
gardless  of  “hilling  up”, 
shorter  partitions,  plating  or 
galvanizing.  Acid  moisture 
from  wet  bedding  cannot  rust 
stall  partitions  protected  with  Star, 
line’s  Patented  Kust  Shields. 


Advanced  Starline  features  like 
this  mean  a  saving  in  first  cost  and 
in  everyday  use — the  result  of  50 
years  experience  and  leadership. 


Stanchions,  Stalls,  Pens,  Water 
Bowls,  Ventilators,  Carriers,  and 


Door  Hangers  ... 

FREE  BOOK 

of  Proved  Barn 
Plans.  Full  of 
practical  ideas 
that  save  money. 


Patented 
Rust  Shield 


STARLINE,  INC.  Dept.  970,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Without  obligation,  send  me  FREE  Proved  Plan 
Book.  I  am  planning  to  □  Remodel;  □  Build; 
□  Equip  my  barn.  I  have . cows. 

Name . . . 


Address 


City . State 


STARLINE 


cow 

HERSELF 

REGULATES 

SUCTION 


&x cHuAwe 

SuucZUrn, 

QcmPtoC 


No  two  cows 
milk  alike. 
The  new  Per¬ 
fection  Auto¬ 
matic  Milker 
milks  each 
cow  with  just 
the  suction  required — no  more,  no  less. 
Thisautomatic  suction  control  feature 
is  exclusive  with  Perfection.  Perfec¬ 
tion  Milkers  have  given  satisfactory 
service  to  thousands  of  leading  dairy 
farmers  for  over  20  years. 

irprcr  rni  nmi  See  the  nearest 
FIaCK.  "ULUCK.  dealer  handling 
the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  or  send  to  us 
for  new  illustrated  folder  fully  describing  this 
remarkable  Milker.  Learn  how  positively  it 
cuts  time  and  labor  and  makes  money  for  you. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Corp. 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


PERFECTION 

c Automatic.  MILKER 


seeds  and  roots.  Disinfects  barns 
and  poultry  houses.  Removes 
stumps  and  rocks.  Destroys  poi¬ 
son  iyy_on  walls  and  fences.  For 
pest  exterminat¬ 
ing  and  incinera¬ 
tion.  Heats  feed  cookers  99  uses  on  farm. 
Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Authorities  Burns 
only  6%  cheap  fuel  and  94%  air  2000°F 
flame  3  x  30"  Over  80,000  Aeroil  Burners  in 

,  use  FULL  YEAR - 

(GUARANTEE  Free 
trial  offer  and  special 
low  prices.  Write  for 
large  illustrated  FREE 
FOLDER  227-Y. 

BURNER  CO. 

WEST  NEW  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY 


PENETROL 


and 


NICOTROL 

Manufactured  by 

KAY-FRIES  CHEMICALS,  Inc. 

180  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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THEY  LOOK  TOO  BLAMED  HAPPY.' 
ARE  W£  GOING  TO  STAND  FOR  IT  2 


WHAT'S  THAT?  YOU  WANT  TO^ 

GET  MARRIED?  WELL . 

1  SHOULD  SAY  MOT./  GDACE„.  . 
GO  TO  YOUR  ROOM/  AND 
YOU,  YOUNG  MAN — GET 


ED  MERRILL, 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  N 

that  You've  become 

THE  MEANEST  OLD 


YOUR  INDIGESTION  AND  SLEEP¬ 
LESSNESS  ARE  CAUSED  BY 


WHY  DON'T  YOU 
QUIT  COFFEE  AND 

Switch  to  Po stum 
FOR  30  DAYS, 
LIKE  THE 


'  LL  RIGHT/ 


IT  YOUR 


HAVE 


DOCTOR 


'  Your  money  back  *  •  - 

IF  SWITCHING  To  POSTUM  . 
DOESN'T  HELP  Y OM 


IF  YOU  ARE  one  of  those  who  cannot 
safely  drink  coffee... try  Postum’s 
30-day  test.  Buy  a  can  of  Postum  and 
drink  it  instead  of  coffee  for  one  full 
month.  If,  after  30  days,  you  do  not 
feel  better,  return  the  top  of  the  Pos¬ 
tum  container  to  General  Foods,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  refund  the  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage!  (If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  General  Foods,  Ltd.,  Cobourg, 


Ont.)  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  give  Postum  a  fair 
trial ...  drink  it  for  the 
full  30  days! 

Postum  contains  no 
caffein.  It  is  simply  whole  wheat  and 
bran,  roasted  and  slightly  sweetened. 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms . . .  Postum 
cereal,  the  kind  you  boil  or  percolate 
...and  Instant  Postum,  made  instantly 
in  the  cup.  It  is  economical,  easy  to 
make  and  delicious.  You  may  miss 
coffee  at  first,  but  after  30  days,  you’ll 
love  Postum  for  its  own  rich,  full-bod¬ 
ied  flavor.  A  General  Foods  Product. 

(This  offer  expires  Dec.  31,  1937.) 


Copr.  1937,  King  Features  Syndicate,  G.  F.  Corp.  Licensee 


With  Bermuda  as  Our  Goal 


When  we  left  New  York  late  last  Sum¬ 
mer  for  the  Island  of  Bermuda  it  was 
noon,  on  a  stifling  day.  Just  before  the 
boat  was  scheduled  to  sail,  I  stood  on  the 
upper  deck,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  har¬ 
bor,  amid  the  whistle  of  tugs,  the  shout¬ 
ing  of  goodbys,  and  the  cry  of  “All  ashore 
who's  going  ashore.”  Promptly  at  four 
o’clock  we  were  out  on  deck,  refreshed 
by  a  bath  and  change  of  clothing,  to  be 
greeted  by  tiny  tea  wagons  propelled  by 
white-coated  stewards,  carrying  afternoon 
tea  and  crumpets;  and  then — sunset  at 
sea — unforgettable  sight !  More  food  at 
seven  in  the  dining-room,  and  after  din¬ 
ner  wre  danced  on  the  wide  upper  deck, 
and  strolled  through  the  lounges. 

On  the  third  day  we  arose  at  G  :30  so 
we  might  have  a  first  view  of  the  Har¬ 
bor  of  Hamilton — for  here  we  were  at 
last!  A  queer  native  in  straw  hat, 
sleeveless  undershirt  and  bare  feet 
climbed  aboard  from  a  pilot  boat,  and 
carefully  guided  the  huge  liner  safely 
through  the  shoals  until  we  were  landed 
at  the  capital  city.  The  native  children, 
black  as  ebony,  dived  for  pennies  in  the 
clear,  green  water,  as  we  waited  for  the 
luggage  to  be  taken  off.  An  old-fashioned 
open  chaise,  fringe  and  all,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  deposited  us  a  half  hour  later  at 
our  hotel. 

I  remembered  when  a  friend’s  hibiscus 
bloomed  the  first  year  how  she  exclaimed 
over  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  wondered 
what  she  would  say  could  she  see  this 
place  where  they  grow  hibiscus  nine 
inches  across.  The  banks  of  bougain¬ 
villea  were  something  to  rave  about,  too. 

I  was  loath  to  waste  even  one  single 
moment  in  sleep  in  such  a  lovely  place, 
and  in  the  night  I  got  up  and  gazed  out 
of  the  vine-fringed  windows,  watching 


for  a  long  time  the  moon’s  reflection  on 
the  pool  outside  our  room.  We  shopped 
in  Hamilton  next  day.  What  a  remark¬ 
able  ferry  awaited  us,  which  for  “thrup- 
penee”  apiece  carried  three  dogs,  one 
British  government  official  and,  beside  our 
humble  selves,  six  black  boys. 

We  visited  the  aquarium  and  passed 
quite  a  few  bicycle  riders.  The  Ber¬ 
mudian  women  are  wonders  on  their 
wheels;  beside  their  provisions  they  also 
carry  their  offspring  in  a  wire  basket  in 
front,  and  can  climb  hills  like  chamois. 

The  magical  caves  of  scintillating  bril¬ 
liance  are  far  underground.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  are  deep  salt  water  lakes  of  amaz¬ 
ingly  iridescent  greens  and  blues.  The 
queerly-shaped  stalactites  enlarge  at  the 
rate  of  100  years  per  inch,  and  join  the 
stalagmites,  which  enlarge  upward.  The 
pink  sand  of  the  bathing  beaches  is  soft 
and  fine,  consisting  of  coral  ground  into 
fine  particles  by  the  sea. 

After  two  days  of  pleasure,  wandering 
over  the  coral  roads,  stopping  to  admire 
the  giant  flowers  and  quaint  cottages 
with  terraced  roofs — inviting  the  rain — 
all  fashioned  from  soft  pliable  coral,  we 
reluctantly  said  goodby  to  our  host,  who 
wished  us  Bon  Voyage,  and  begged  us  to 
come  again.  I  shall  never  forget  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  as  we  sailed  out  one  lovely 
evening,  through  the  coral  reefs,  and  fly¬ 
ing  fish,  I  felt  as  Tom  Moore  must  have 
felt  when  he  wrote  to  his  heart’s  dear 
friend,  in  description  of  the  Island : 

“Ah,  could  yoti  view  the  scenery,  dear, 
That  now  beneath  my  window  lies, 
You'd  think  that  Nature  lavished  here 
Her  purest  wave,  her  softest  skies 
To  make  a  Heaven  for  love  to  sigh  in, 
For  bards  to  live — and  saints  to  die  in.” 

J.  H.  L. 


Bougainvillea,  as  It  Grows  in  Bermuda 


How  I  Handle  My  Garden 


It  is  not  too  early  to  think  of  this 
Summer's  garden.  I  purchase  only  seeds 
I  know  are  of  good  quality.  My  garden 
is  plowed  in  the  Fall  as  soon  as  every¬ 
thing  is  out.  This  will  kill  the  weeds  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  ripe.  Then  I  have  it 
plowed  again  in  the  Spring. 

I  always  have  two  gardens ;  one  early 
and  one  late.  Frost  will  not  harm  my 
onions,  radishes,  leaf  lettuce  or  peas.  I 
have  had  peas  growing  through  two  or 
three  inches  of  snow  unharmed.  After 
the  radishes,  lettuce  and  peas  are  gone 
I  save  space  by  filling  in  the  rows  with 
tomatoes  and  cabbage  plants. 

Between  the  first  and  middle  of  March 
I  plant  early  tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg¬ 
plant  in  shallow  boxes  in  the  house. 
When  they  are  about  two  inches  high,  I 
transplant  in  little  funnel-shaped  paper 
bags  folded  up  at  the  bottom  and  filled 
with  good  mellow  soil.  I  place  these  side 
by  side  in  a  peach  crate  or  similar  box 
which  is  convenient  to  handle.  I  keep 
them  in  the  house  a  day  or  so,  then  set 
them  out  in  the  sun  gradually  so  they  will 
not  wither.  I  bring  them  in  only  at 
night.  When  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
each  plant  is  set  in  the  ground.  They 
will  never  know  they  have  been  reset. 
Plants  in  paper  pots  need  plenty  of  water 
as  they  dry  out.  Last  year  I  set  plants 
out  in  a  hole  dug  by  a  post-hole  digger, 


setting  the  plant  about  three  or  four 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  way  they  were  set  out  earlier  and 
covered  each  night.  As  the  plant  grows 
the  earth  will  fill  around  it. 

About  the  last  of  March  I  plant  celery 
seed  and  cauliflower  in  the  house.  Since 
both  need  so  much  moisture  I  have  the 
beds  in  rich  soil  close  to  the  well.  Trans¬ 
plant  the  plants  when  the  fourth  leaf 
forms.  Set  the  plants  eight  inches  apart 
each  way.  I  have  a  12-inch  board  all 
around  the  bed  to  help  bleach  the  celery 
and  hold  the  moisture. 

I  have  good  luck  growing  head  lettuce. 
I  plant  the  seed  very  early  so  it  will 
make  heads  before  the  extremely  hot 
weather.  It  requires  lots  of  moisture.  I 
thin  it  out  to  at  least  10  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  To  be  good,  lettuce  must  grow 
fast,  and  if  it  is  planted  too  thick  growth 
is  checked  and  the  lettuce  Is  tough  and 
bitter. 

I  always  buy  some  of  the  frost-proof 
cabbage  plants  for  my  early  cabbage. 
Then  in  May  I  sow  seeds  in  the  garden 
and  transplant.  This  makes  cabbage 
come  in  just  right  for  kx-aut  making  and 
to  store  for  Winter  xise.  To  contiml  the 
cabbage  worm  I  sprinkle  the  plants  with 
flour  mixed  with  Paris  green  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  dew  is  on.  G.  A.  it. 

Brunswick,  Neb. 
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By-Products  of  the  Dairy  Industry 

BY  .T.  W.  BARTLETT 


The  uses  of  by-products  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  have  become  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  dairymen  in  recent  years. 
Great  volumes  of  skim-milk,  which  for¬ 
merly  found  their  way  into  the  sewers, 
are  now  being  made  into  valuable  and 
useful  products,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  research  workers  and  practical 
dairymen. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  by¬ 
products  which  has  come  into  prominent 
use  is  casein.  Casein  is  the  principal 
protein  of  milk  and  occurs  in  milk  to 
the  extent  of  about  3  per  cent,  that 
is,  milk  tests  about  3  per  cent  for 
casein  in  the  same  way  it  may  test 
4  per  cent  for  butterfat.  When  milk 
is  separated  nearly  all  of  the  casein  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  skim-milk.  A  small  portion 
goes  into  the  cream.  It  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  protein  food  and  in  whole  or  skim- 
milk  it  is  very  nutritious.  Casein  as 
commonly  made,  is  not  used  as  a  food  to 
any  great  extent. 

Extent  of  Manufacture 

The  principal  casein  manufacturing 
States  are  Idaho  and  California  in  the 
Far  West,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in 
the  Mid-West  and  New  lrork  and  Ver¬ 
mont  in  the  East.  These  six  States  pro¬ 
duce  between  SO  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  in  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  casein  made  in  this 
country  and  the  quantity  imported  are 
shown  for  several  years  in  the  table : 


Domestic 

Imports 

Total 

Tear 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1925. . . . 

.  .  .16,660,000 

18,803,000 

35,463,000 

1926. . . . 

. .  .16,953,000 

26,281,000 

43,234,000 

1927. . . . 

.  .  .18,033,000 

24,209,000 

42,242,000 

1928. . . . 

.  .  .22,151.000 

28,728,000 

50,879.000 

1929. . . . 

.  .  .30,537.000 

27,583,000 

58,120,000 

1930. . . . 

.  .  .41,965.000 

18,499.000 

60,404.000 

1931 

.  .  .35,335,000 

3,503,000 

38,838,000 

The 

sharp  decline 

in  imports 

in  1930 

and  1931  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
tariff  rate  from  2.5c  to  5.5c  per  pound 
which  became  effective  June  17,  1930. 
The  decrease  in  the  total  market  for  1931 
is  accounted  for  by  the  general  financial 
condition  of  the  country. 

Plant  and  Equipment  Needed 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  special 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  casein  un¬ 


less  a  company  expects  to  devote  its  en¬ 
tire  effort  to  the  production  of  this  by¬ 
product.  In  fact  it  is  perhaps  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  carry  on  this  manufacture  in 
connection  with  some  other  phase  of  the 
dairy  industry.  In  cheese  plants  and 
other  plants  making  products  from  skim- 
milk,  the  special  casein-making  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  installed  at  comparatively 
little  expense.  Flexibility  of  operation  is 
important  and  equipment  should  be  so 
arranged  that  a  shift  from  the  production 
of  one  product  to  another  can  be  made 
with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  expense. 
This  flexibility  of  operation  is  important 
in  taking  advantage  of  a  fluctuating 
market. 

Season  of  Production 

Casein  does  not  deteriorate  to  any 
great  extent  in  storage  if  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  even  when  stored  for 
several  months.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
manufactured  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year  and  it  may  be  produced  in  isolated 
sections  far  distant  from  its  eventual 
market. 

Amount  of  Milk  Required 

The  amount  of  milk  required  for  eco¬ 
nomic  operation  depends  to  some  extent 
on  whether  casein  is  to  be  the  only  by¬ 
product  of  the  surplus  skim-milk  or 
whether  other  products  are  to  be  made. 
At  least  20.000  to  30,000  pounds  of  skim- 
milk  should  be  available  daily  if  casein  is 
the  only  product  to  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  other  products  are  to  be  made 
from  skim-milk,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
produce  casein  if  only  5,000  pounds  of 
skim-milk  are  available  daily  for  this 
purpose. 

A  good  grade  of  casein  cannot  be  made 
from  a  poor  quality  skim-milk  The  milk 
should  be  clean,  sweet  and  unpasteurized. 

Method  of  Manufacture 

Commercial  casein  is  made  by  either  of 
two  general  methods  depending  upon  its 
final  use.  Either  of  these  methods  is 
similar  to  the  methods  of  making  cheese. 
If  the  casein  is  to  be  used  in  making 
plastics,  it  is  prepared  by  coagulation 


with  rennet ;  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  adhesives  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  it  is  coagulated  with  one  or  two  or 
three  different  acids.  The  curd  formed 
by  either  of  these  methods  is  drained  of 
its  whey,  shredded,  dried  and  finally 
ground  to  a  predetermined  fineness.  The 
degree  of  fineness  depends  on  its  eventual 
use. 

Yield 

The  yield  of  casein  depends  primarily 
upon  two  factors:  (1)  the  percentage  of 
casein  in  the  skim-milk;  (2)  the  method 
used  in  recovering  it  after  it  has  been 
coagulated.  Although  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  casein  in  milk  is  about  3  per 
cent,  the  amount  does  vary  in  narrow 
limits  upon  the  breed  of  cow,  individual 
cows  within  a  herd,  the  stage  of  the  lac¬ 
tation  period,  and  several  other  more  or 
less  important  factors.  Poor  washing  of 
the  curd  will  give  a  greater  yield  of  the 
finished  product  but  the  quality  of  the 
product  will  be  somewhat  impaired  by 
such  procedure. 

The  expected  yield  of  a  high-grade 
casein  will  vary  from  2.6  to  2.9  pounds 
from  each  100  pounds  of  skim-milk.  Win¬ 
ter  milk  will  yield  .2  to  .3  pounds  more 
than  Summer  milk.  It  is  never  possible 
to  completely  recover  all  the  casein 
originally  present  in  the  skim-milk. 

Cost  of  Manufacture 

Exact  figures  on  manufacturing  cost 
cannot  be  given.  Equipment  and  labor 
costs  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  from  time  to  time.  So  does  the 
price  assigned  to  the  skim-milk  used  in 
the  manufacture.  Some  recent  estimates 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  drying  is  about 
one  cent  per  pound  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  With  the  exception  of  the  cost  of 
the  skim-milk,  this  is  the  largest  single 
item  of  cost. 

The  total  cost  of  equipment,  materials 
and  installation  will  probably  vary  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500  for  the  smaller  plants, 
and  from  .$3,500  to  .$4,500  for  the  larger 
plants.  This  does  not  include  a  building 
or  building  space.  Some  of  the  larger 
manufacturers  have  $40,000  to  $50,000 
invested  in  special  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Although  detailed  information  is  not 
available,  it  is  quite  probable  that  casein 


can  be  manufactured  for  around  two 
cents  per  pound  if  the  most  economic 
practices  are  followed. 

Uses 

Very  little  casein,  as  such,  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  eventual  consumer. 
Its  importance  in  industry  is  due 
to  its  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  a  large 
number  of  articles  and  products  which 
are  of  direct  use  to  the  consumer.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  all  the  products  made  from 
casein  will  appear  in  a  later  article.  A 
brief  list  of  these  products,  however,  is 
included  here  and  does  give  some  idea  of 
the  diversified  uses  of  casein. 

Products  made  from  casein  include  pa¬ 
per  coating,  glues,  plastics,  paints,  foods 
and  medicinal  preparations,  textiles, 
leathers,  adhesive  spreaders,  binding  ma¬ 
terials,  shoe  creams  and  polishes,  water 
proofing  material,  manufacture  of  soap, 
cosmetics,  ointments. 


Soybean  Silage 

I  am  interested  in  growing  some  Soy 
beans.  Would  they  make  good  silage  and 
how  many  tons  per  acre?  What  is  your 
opinion  about  the  cattle  market  for  late 
Spring,  along  about  May  and  June?  I 
have  some  young  cattle  I  am  feeding, 
some  weighing  around  900  pounds,  in  fair 
shape  and  some  not  quite  as  good.  Would 
you  advise  to  feed  them  out  till  May  or 
little  later  at  the  price  of  grain?  I 
have  my  own  grain.  R.  \v.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Soy  beans  properly  cut  and  prepared 
make  satisfactory  silage.  The  uniform 
application  of  about  seven  gallons  of  mo¬ 
lasses  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
warm  water  to  make  its  application 
easier  will  improve  the  silage.  It  is  best 
to  cut  the  beans  when  they  have  reached 
a  stage  of  maturity  so  that  the  lower 
leaves  are  rather  dry,  and  a  yellowish- 
brown  in  color.  They  should  be  put  in 
the  silo  as  soon  after  cutting  as  possible. 
Varying  with  conditions  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  yield  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  sil¬ 
age  per  acre. 

At  present  prices  of  grain  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  for  the  June  market  appears  some¬ 
what  speculative  and,  if  grain  is  pur¬ 
chased,  might  not  prove  profitable.  The 
price  obtainable  for  home-grown  grain 
would  be  the  determining  factor.  If  this 
is  reasonably  close  to  the  market  quota¬ 
tion  it  probably  would  not  be  profitable  to 
feed  cattle  for  the  late  market.  u.  w.  D. 


Growing 

Year  after  year  the  use  of  paper  containers  for 
milk  is  increasing. 

In  1928  3,000,000  were  used — 

In  1936  150, 000, 000- 

In  1937  the  number  will  be  larger  still. 

This  means  much  to  the  farmer  who  sells  fluid  milk 
and  cream,  for  the  growth  of  the  paper  milk  con¬ 
tainer  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  milk  in  glass. 

Because  of  the  smaller  size  and  lighter  weight 
of  paper  containers,  more  and  more  grocers  are 
finding  room  to  keep  a  plentiful  stock  of  fluid 
milk  in  their  ice  boxes.  They  like  to  sell  it  because 


they  no  longer  have  the  bother  of  handling  empties 
or  making  refunds. 

Of  course,  milk  in  paper  containers  must  pass 
the  same  rigid  sanitary  tests  as  milk  in  glass.  The 
containers  themselves  are  perfectly  sterile,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  purity  of  the  milk.  All  tests  reveal  a 
uniformly  low  bacteria  count. 

Paper  containers  are  not  only  good  for  the 
housewife  and  the  grocer  —  they  are  good  for  the 
farmer.  Don’t  let  anyone  stop  their  progress  —  for 
more  fluid  milk  sold  in  grocery  stores  means  more 
money  in  your  pocket. 


NEW  YORK  PAPER  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 

444  Madison  Avenue 
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CENTAUR 


Ttlodel  K-V 


TWO  years  of  field  service 
prove  conclusively  that  this 
rugged,  powerful,  Klear-View 
CENTAUR  is  all  that  we  prom¬ 
ised —  and  more!  To  date,  not 
one  call  for  factory  service! 

54  Inches  Row  Crop  Vision 

Ideal  for  100  acres  or  less.  For  general 
farmers,  fruit-growers,  poultrymen, 
estate  owners.  Speedy,  Powerful,  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Pulls  two  plows  easily  in  most 
soils.  And  the  54  inches  of  row  crop 
vision  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  cul¬ 
tivating  units  ever  built!  Handles  like 
a  modern  pleasure  car  —  but  it’s  built 


for  business  thru  and  thru ! 

Write,  today  —  for  the  amazing  facts 
of  this  highest  quality  tractor. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR 

352  North  Kniffto  Street 


CORPORATION 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


"SEEDS  are  pretty  ijounq 


to  l,e  oul  BY  THEMSELVES ' ' 


“You  don’t  just  plant  them  and  say 
‘I  hope  you  grow,’ — not  any  more. 
You  protect  them  first,  then  you 
plant  them  —  then  they  do  grow. 
Protect  them  with  what? 


With  CUPROCIDE 

the  standard  red  copper  oxide 
so  the  damping -off  don’t  get  them. 
They’ll  grow,  all 
right.  Give  them 
a  chance! 


4  O*.  .  35c 
1  Lb..  90c 


Get 


CUPROCIDE 


A 


CUPROCIDE 


at  your  dealer’s 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY,  INC. 

222  West  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A 

CLOSER 
CLEANER 
PRUNING 

tk, 

PORTER 
POINTGUT 

Cuts  suckers  on  the  POINT,  with 
small  handle-opening.  Cuts  limbs  up 
to  \\i"  in  the  THROAT,  with  full 
handle^opening'  and  patented  slide- 
shift  gives  50%  to  100%  increase  in 
cutting  power.  Both  blades  have  sharp 
cutting  edges;  preventing  injury  to 
bark  and  permitting  blades  to  be 
placed  close  up  to  the  main  branch, 
the  best  place  for  the  cut.  SPUR  on 
upper  blade  supports  lower  blade; 
resists  tendency  to  cross  edges.  Eas¬ 
ily  handled;  ruggedly  built;  the  20" 
length  No.  120  sells  for  $5.00. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply, 
rder  direct  from  us,  or  write  for  circular 
FP2  of  FORESTER  lopping  shears 
and  the  new  HKP  Pole  pruner. 

H.  K.  PORTER,  Inc.,  Everett,  Mass, 

The  Bolt  Clipper  People.  E*t.  60  Year* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  Aee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  Wild  Flower  Corner 


America  was  never  the  pathless  wilder¬ 
ness  that  some  of  our  early  historians 
would  have  us  believe.  Before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  white  man  game  trails  followed 
the  valleys,  crossed  mountains  and  skirt¬ 
ed  the  lake  shore ;  buffalo  roamed  into  the 
country  that  is  now  Western  New  York. 
However,  most  of  the  region  east  of  the 


Dutchman’s  Breeches 

Mississippi  was  clothed  with  vast  for¬ 
ests,  and  so  our  early  flowers  are  essen¬ 
tially  woodland  plants  requiring  little 
direct  sunlight.  What  little  sun  they  did 
receive  came  before  the  trees  burst  into 
leaf. 

As  our  pioneers  gradually  pushed  back 
the  wilderness,  a  change  took  place. 
Every  sailing  vessel  arriving  in  the  new 
world  carried  an  earth  ballast,  every 
bushel  of  grain  shipped  to  the  Colonists, 
every  fleece  of  uncarded  wool,  carried 
weed  seeds.  The  ancestors  of  these  seeds 
had  nodded  their  heads  along  the  dusty 
highways  of  Europe, 
had  heard  the  tread  of 
the  Crusader’s  feet 
marching  to  the  wars. 

Some  had  crossed  the 
mountain  walls  of  In¬ 
dia  to  become  immi¬ 
grants  in  this  new 
world.  Today  a  few  of 
their  descendants  are 
numbered  among  our 
charming  wild  flowers, 
but  they  are  not  na¬ 
tive  Americans.  To  me 
the  woodland  plants 
have  a  strong  appeal  and  each  Spring  the 
urge  comes  to  journey  forth  deep  into 
their  haunts  and  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  them. 

Earl}7  one  morning  in  May  I  left  the 
old  logging  trail  and  was  picking  my  way 
up  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Entering 
a  grove  of  hemlocks  I  spied,  in  a  low 
birch,  the  exquisite,  cup-shaped  nest  of 
the  red-eyed  vireo.  The  mother  bird  was 
on  her  nest  and  watching  me  out  of 
those  sharp  eyes,  as  pure  and  lovely  as 


tiny  rubies.  Here  was  an  excuse  for  a 
breathing  spell  and  I  sat  dowrn  on  a 
mossy  log  to  study  her  more  intimately. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  swung  my  feet 
across  the  log  and  began  to  resume  my 
morning  ramble.  Suddenly  I  stood  per¬ 
fectly  still.  Here,  in  front  of  me,  lay  an¬ 
other  discovery — a  group  of  Pink  Lady’s 
Slippers  (Cypripedium  acaule)  raising 
their  heads  above  the  dark  forest  floor. 
So  unexpectedly  had  I  chanced  upon  them 
that  I  was  almost  startled  by  their  rare 
beauty. 

One  who  really  loves  the  rarer  wood¬ 
land  flowers  would  not  dream  of  ruthless¬ 
ly  picking  them  to  carry  home,  for,  in 
the  near  future,  these  forest  gems,  if  not 
protected  by  education  and  sentiment,  are 
doomed  to  go  the  way  of  the  Indian  and 
the  buffalo.  “What  a  pity,”  I  thought 
to  myself,  “that  the  less  hardy  members 
of  our  families,  whose  cultivated  gardens 
bring  so  much  happiness  to  themselves 
and  others,  are  denied  the  joy  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  woodland  flowers  too 
shy  to  creep  down  to  the  highways.”  And 
right  there  was  born  the  thought  of  a 
new  corner  in  my  garden  to  be  dedicated 
exclusively  to  wildings. 

Beyond  the  moss-covered  log  were 
scores  of  Pink  Lady’s  Slippers  and  far¬ 
ther  along,  in  a  deep  ravine,  I  came  upon 
groups  of  tall,  Yellow  Lady’s  Slippers 
(Cypripedium  pubescens)  with  here  and 
there  the  white  and  lavender  flower  of 
the  Showy  Orchis  ( Orchis  spectabilis) 
between  its  two  shiny  leaves.  All  of 
these  plants  are  true  orchids.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  think  an  orchid  must  be  a  tropical 
air-plant,  but  there  are  several  thousand 
varieties  of  orchids  and  few  more  lovely 
than  those  belonging  to  the  Lady’s  Slip¬ 
per  family. 

Fortunately  the  mountain-side  where  I 
had  made  my  discovery  belonged  to 
friends  who  had  graciously  given  me  per- 


Chirstmas  Fern  which  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  actually  remains  green 
in  the  snows  of  January.  The  single  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  large  braken ;  its  tap-root 
strikes  deep  into  the  subsoil.  While  some 
of  the  ferns  will  grow  in  any  good  gar¬ 
den  soil,  they  will  appreciate  better 
treatment  and  it  will  repay  both  you  and 


Mountain  Laurel 


Trailing  Arbutus 


Yellow  Lady’s  Slipper 


mission  to  transplant  any  wildings  that 
interested  me.  I  am  not  advocating  tak¬ 
ing  up  plants  on  land  belonging  to  others, 
no  matter  how  remote.  But  in  the  rural 
districts  the  owners  of  woodlands  are 
usually  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  botanist,  and  while  the  average 
nurseryman  knows  next  to  nothing  about 
wild  flow’ers,  there  are  several  specialists 
who  may  be  depended  upon  to  meet  any 
demand. 

One  doesn’t  need  to  possess  an  estate 
in  order  to  create  a  charming  wild  nook  ; 
it  may  be  accomplished  very  satisfac- 
torially  in  a  small  space.  On  our  own 
grounds  we  are  fortunate  in  that  some 
years  before  we  set  out  a  quantity  of 
mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  be¬ 
neath  a  shaded  bank.  The  laurel  has 
grown  until  it  reaches  over  our  heads 
and  is  so  dense  that  when  I  cut  a  wind¬ 
ing  path  through  it,  it  reminded  me  of  a 
tropical  jungle.  This  path  ends  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  bank  which  makes  a 
natural  setting  for  ferns,  and  below  the 
bank  is  the  beginning  of  a  rock  garden. 
Everyone’s  problem  is  just  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  and  it’s  hardly  necessary  to  go  into 
detail  about  setting  out  each  plant.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  if  one  puts  his  heart 
into  his  plan,  it  won't  fail.  My  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  all  the  ferns  trans¬ 
plant  readily,  especially  in  early  Spring. 
Even  the  tall  cinnamon  fern  which  we 
find  along  the  brook  and  in  damp, 
swampy  ground  thrives  surprisingly  well 
in  a  new  location  which  may  have  much 
less  moisture.  The  mistake  that  most 
people  make  when  planting  ferns  is  to 
plant  them  too  deep.  Bring  the  earth  up 
nicely  just  above  the  crown,  for  the  roots 
are  very  near  the  surface.  This  treat¬ 
ment  applies  to  all  the  native  ferns — 
Narrow-leafed  Spleenwort,  Maidenhair, 
Walking  Leaf,  Interrupted  fern  and 


Shoicy  Orchis 

them  if  you  carry  in  from  the  woods  a 
quantity  of  leaf  mold.  This  common 
sense  treatment  applies  to  all  the  native 
woodland  plants  introduced  into  new 
surroundings. 

In  the  East,  throughout  New  York  and 
New  England,  the  first  flower  to  awaken 
from  its  Winter  sleep  is  usually  the 
Hepatica  and  this  is  partly  because  its 
buds  are  started  in  the  Fall,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  choice  flowers  of  early  Spring  and 
nature  sends  forth  its  bloom  in  white, 
pink  and  lavender,  sometimes  when  the 
snow  still  lingers  on  the  northern  slopes. 

The  Hepatica  is  very 
easily  transplanted 
and  has  delightful 
foliage  through  the 
Summer  which  is  not 
at  all  in  evidence 
when  its  flowers  are  in 
bloom.  Still  early  in 
April  when  the  nights 
are  apt  to  be  frosty 
and  a  skim  of  ice 

forms  on  shallow 
pools,  we  find  the 

Bloodroot,  its  star-like 
flower  of  snowy  white¬ 
ness  and  gold  center  rising  from  the 

ground  wrapped  carefully  in  its  protect¬ 
ing  leaf.  Every  country  boy  and  girl 
knows  it  and  loves  it,  and  every  Indian 
in  the  early  days  knew  it,  too,  for  he  used 
the  blood-red  juice  of  its  root  to  paint  his 
face  and  tomahawk.  Then  comes  the 

Rue-Anemone,  a  delicate  little  flower 
which  has  rather  a  long  blooming  period, 
also  Dutchman’s  Breeches  and  Trout  Lily 
— called  Fawn  Lily  by  John  Burroughs, 
and  Dog’s  -Tooth  Violets  and  Adder’s 


Pink  Lady’s  Slipper 
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Tongue  by  others.  The  attractive  leaves 
of  these  two  latter  plants  are  as 
interesting  as  their  flowers,  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  Breeches,  gray-green,  finely  cut 
and  thrice  compound,  the  Fawn  Lily, 
smooth  and  shining  and  mottled  with  ir¬ 
regular,  purplish  patches.  A  short  time 
after  their  blooming  period,  if  you  are  a 
novice,  you  will  wonder  what  has  become 
of  both  of  these  plants,  for  they  have 
died  down  until  nothing  is  left  of  them. 
But  don’t  worry,  this  is  their  nature. 
Next  year,  after  their  long  period  of 
dormancy,  they  will  come  up  again 
stronger  than  ever.  Of  course  you  will 
want  to  see  how  Early  Saxifrage  looks 
around  that  ledge  of  rock  (Saxifrage 
from  the  German,  meaning  literally  to 
break  stone),  we  find  often  growing  in 
the  crevices  of  a  rock  which  has  been 
cracked  by  the  frost.  Another  plant, 
Columbine,  its  nodding  flowers  scarlet 
with  yellow  linings,  unlike  any  other 
flower  in  America,  and  whose  natural 
home  is  rocky  slopes  in  open  woods,  is 
decidedly  worth  bringing  into  your  wild 
nook.  1  have  seen  plants  bearing  over  a 
hundred  blooms. 

It  is  getting  on  into  early  May  and  the 
wild  flowers  now  seem  to  be  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  an  effort  to  bloom  first. 
We  mustn't  forget  Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
Fringed  Polygala,  Dalibarda,  Buncliber- 
ry,  Yellow  Star  Grass  and,  of  course,  the 
Trilliums,  White  and  Red  and  Painted. 
This  plant  is  well  named,  the  tri  in  Tril¬ 
lium  meaning  three,  and  the  three  leaves 
on  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  the  flower  of 
tln-ee  petals,  three  sepals  and  three  pistils 
admirably  carry  out  this  rule  of  three. 
Before  you  leave  the  rock  ledge  don't  for¬ 
get  that  both  Solomon’s  Seal  and  False 
Solomon’s  Seal  do  splendidly  massed 
about  boulders. 

Some  of  the  books  on  wild  flowers  say 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  transplant 
Trailing  Arbutus,  but  don’t  believe  them. 
Witll  a  little  care,  whole  sods  of  this  shy 
woodland  plant  which  is  still  in  the  state 
of  transition  may  be  taken  up  and  moved 
to  a  new  home,  scarcely  realizing  that  it 
has  been  disturbed.  Sometimes  we  find 
clumps  of  Arbutus  that  have  crept  out  j 
into  the  old  mossy  cow-pasture  thriving 
as  well  as  those  deep  in  the  piny  woods.  | 
And  how  few  people  realize  that  the  East  , 
has  a  native  cactus  very  similar  to  the  j 
cactus  of  the  western  plains !  Botanists  [ 
tell  me  that  this  variety  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  is  sometimes  found 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Winter  its 
leaves  shrivel  until  they  resemble  pieces 
of  burned  leather,  but  as  Spring  advances 
they  suddenly  come  to  life,  spread  and 
grow  rapidly.  By  all  means  select  a 
sunny  spot  in  your  wild  nook  for  a  few 
plants  of  native  cactus.  They  grow  readi¬ 
ly  from  cuttings,  and  when  toward  the 
end  of  June  the  yellow,  wax-like  flowers 
two  inches  in  diameter,  burst  into  bloom, 
there  will  be  nothing  more  startlingly 
lovely  in  your  garden. 

There  are  a  number  of  woodland  plants, 
such  as  Wintergreen,  Common  and 
Striped  Pipsissewa,  Shinleaf,  Ground 
Pine,  Rattlesnake  Plantain  (another  or¬ 
chid),  Club  Moss,  Partridge  Berry,  etc., 
which,  if  transplanted,  demand  similar 
conditions  to  those  in  which  we  find  them 
growing  in  their  wild  state.  But  others, 
like  the  Cardinal  Flower,  are  very  adap¬ 
table  to  new  conditions.  We  often  find 
this  plant  along  woodland  streams  with 
its  feet  standing  several  inches  deep  in 
running  water;  again  wre  come  suddenly 
upon  it  in  the  darkest  glen  of  the  forest 
and  are  startled  because  its  color  is  so 
brilliant  that,  at  first  glimpse,  it  looks  as 
though  someone  had  lighted  little  fires 
deep  in  the  woods.  But  the  Cardinal 
Flower — and  no  wild  flower  can  vie  with 
it  in  brilliance — does  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  even  when  planted  in  sun. 

There  are  a  few  interesting  plants 
which  have  such  animal  characteristics 
that  scientists  sometimes  refer  to  them  as 
plant-animals  and  animal-plants.  One  of 
these  is  the  Pitcher  Plant.  The  flower — 
sometimes  red,  sometimes  green — which 
blooms  in  June,  is  very  lovely.  But  its 
red  and  green  leaves,  in  the  shape  of  lit¬ 
tle  pitchers,  are  full  of  interest  most  of 
the  year.  These  pitchers  are  usually  half- 
filled  with  rain-water.  Insects,  which  are 
attracted  by  the  sweetish,  gummy  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  pitcher, 
crawl  downward,  eventually  falling  into 
the  water  and  are  drowned.  This  is  one 
of  nature’s  methods  of  satisfying  a  plant 
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requiring  so  much  oxygen.  The  Pitcher 
Plant  is  rare  in  many  localities  and  if 
we  find  it  at  all  it  will  be  in  some  in¬ 
accessible  place  like  a  cranberry  bog 
overflowed  with  water.  But  this  is  an¬ 
other  easily  adaptable  plant  which  does 
well  overlooking  the  edge  of  your  cement 
pool  or  growing  in  a  little  niche  within 
the  pool  itself  where  you  have  planted 
your  Marsh  Marigold  and  Arrow  Head 
— and  this  in  either  sun  or  shade. 

Perhaps  you  haven’t  any  water,  but  a 
small  pool  is  a  mighty  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  addition  to  your  wild  corner.  I've 
made  a  number  of  pools,  but  one  of  the 
most  artistic  and  satisfactory  I  ever  built 
was  completed  in  a  few  hours  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  half  a  dollar  for  cement  and 
sand.  The  pool  is  five  feet  across  and 
circular.  We  merely  dug  down  in  the 
ground  20  inches  and  planted  a  number 
of  flat,  oblong  stones.  These  were  slanted 
inward  and  the  tops  left  a  few  inches 
above  ground.  The  cracks  were  filled  with 
smaller  stones  and  cemented.  Finally  we 
took  half  a  pail  of  pure  cement,  mixed  it 
to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  pea  soup  and 
went  over  the  whole  with  an  old  broom. 
The  next  day  we  turned  the  hose  into  it. 
It  has  never  leaked.  You  can  plant 
your  Pond  Lily  roots  in  tubs  or  set  them 
directly  in  three  or  four  inches  of  muck 
at  the  bottom  as  we  did.  As  your  pool 
clears,  perhaps  you  will  want  to  put  some 
goldfish  in  it,  but  don't,  until  the  acid  of 
the  cement  lias  entirely  disappeared. 

KEXSETT  ROSSITER. 


For  best  results  beets  require  a  well- 
drained  loamy  soil,  one  that  does  not 
bake  and  is  fairly  rich.  The  ground 
should  be  well  pulverized.  Fresh  stable 
manure  is  likely  to  cause  irregular 
shaped  roots  and  should  not  be  used.  It 
is  best  to  plant  beets  in  ground  that  was 
manured  last  Fall  or  if  manure  is  to  be 
used  at  planting  time  it  should  be  well 
decayed  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

Fertilizer  should  be  used  in  addition 
to  the  manure  as  beets  are  heavy  feed¬ 
ers.  A  liberal  application  of  fertilizer 
containing  about  5  per  cent  nitrogen,  8 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  5  to  8  per 
cent  potash  should  be  applied  before  the 
seeds  are  sown.  A  top  dressing  of  150  to 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
when  the  plants  are  several  inches  tall 
will  help  to  hasten  maturity  by  giving 
the  plants  a  quick  start.  Beets  may  be 
planted  very  early,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  For  hand  work  the  rows 
should  be  14  to  IS  inches  apart  and  for 
horse  work,  24  to  30  inches,  planting 
about  one  inch  deep. 

What  are  called  beet  seeds  are  really 
seed  balls  and  contain  several  seeds. 
When  the  weather  is  favorable  the  plants 
should  appear  in  about  10  days.  After 
they  are  well  started  they  should  stand 
about  three  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Any 
missing  spaces  may  be  filled  in  by  trans¬ 


planting  from  jdaces  Avhere  they  are  too 
thick.  To  have  a  continuous  supply  a 
second  planting  should  be  made  about  a 
month  after  the  first.  To  have  a  Fall 
and  Winter  supply  sow  about  two  months 
before  frost  and  before  ground  freezes 
pull  up  and  store  like  turnips,  carrots, 
etc. 

For  early  beets  Crosby's  Egyptian  is 
mostly  used,  most  seed  houses  have  two 
types  of  this,  a  light  and  dark  strain,  also 
auother  strain  of  Crosby's  Egyptian  is 
known  as  Early  Wonder.  These  three 
strains  mature  in  about  seven  weeks.  The 
Detroit  Dark  Red  is  a  very  fine  table 
beet  and  good  canner,  maturing  in  about 
eight  weeks.  For  the  main  crop  it  is 
one  of  the  best  beets  grown.  Market 
Gardener  is  a  second  early  variety  ma¬ 
turing  in  about  CO  days.  The  half  long 
roots  are  pear  shaped.  It  is  a  good  Win¬ 
ter  variety  and  because  of  its  shape  gives 
a  larger  yield  than  the  round  varieties. 
Long  Blood  or  Long  Red  is  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  some.  It  is  very  late,  maturing 
in  about  80  days  and  is  about  eight  to 
ten  inches  long.  Part  of  the  root  grows 
above  ground.  The  tops  are  large  and 
the  root  is  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
of  good  quality  and  excellent  for  storage. 
Because  of  the  long  roots  this  variety  can 
stand  more, dry  weather  than  most  others, 
also  is  a  very  big  yielder.  r.  c. 

Westmoreland  County,  Ya. 


0  Crossed-draft  connections  that  provide  quick  angling 
and  accurate  trailing  .  .  .  heat-treated,  heavy -gauge 
crimped-center  disks  which  are  exclusive  with  McCor¬ 
mick- Deering  .  .  ♦  truss -type  angle  steel  frames  with 
heavy  steel  gussets  —  these  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  McCormick- Deering  Tractor  Disk  Harrows  offer 
you  the  most  for  your  money  in  every  way.  Various 
models  for  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  power 
of  your  tractor  are  available  in  the  McCormick-Deering 
line.  And  there  are  the  wide-type  disk  harrows,  and  the 
offset  type  for  orchard  and  grove  work. 

>  McCormick-DeeringTillage  Tools  also  include  various 
other  types  of  harrows,  soil  pulverizers,  rotary  hoes, 
field  cultivators,  rod  weeders,  land  packers,  and  harrow 
plows  for  horse  or  tractor  operation. 

See  the  McCcrmick-Deering  dealer  and  look  into  the 
tools  designed  to  meet  your  particular  needs.  Check  the 
value  built  into  the  McCormick-Deering  line  —  then 
you  will  see  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  invest  in 
this  equipment. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Above:  The  McCormick-Deering  15-foot  wide-type  disk  harrow  disks  four  com 
rows  at  a  time,  leaving  ample  space  for  lapping.  It  is  easy  to  fold  for  passing 
through  narrow  gates  and  for  storing. 


Above:  One  of  the  newer  harrows  in  the  McCormick-Deering 
line  is  the  self-clearing  tractor  spring-tooth  harrow  that  tractor 
owners  like  because  it  is  built  strong  for  the  power  and  speed  of 
tractor  operation. 


Above:  The  McCormick-Deering  No.  9  Tractor  Disk  Harrow. 
Also  available  are  the  No.  10— a  lighter  weight  harrow,  and  the 
No.  11 — a  heavy-duty  harrow.  All  feature  strong,  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  to  stand  up  under  all  kinds  of  conditions. 


Above:  The  new  McCormick-Deering  No.  8  Field  Cultivator  is 
built  in  six  sites  for  preparing  seed  beds,  killing  weeds,  renovat¬ 
ing  alfalfa,  orchard  work,  summer  fallowing,  etc.  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  basin-listed  land  better  than  any  other  tool. 
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Protecting  Our  Flowers  and  Shrubs 


“Neglect  is  the  handmaiden  of  trou¬ 
ble”  and  too  often  the  flower  garden  is  a 
living  proof  of  this  statement.  Neglect 
of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  about  the  home 
in  early  Spring  is  just  the  opportunity 
diseases  need  to  cause  trouble  later.  It 
is  the  gardener  who  rakes  and  burns  the 
dead  remnants  of  flowers  and  shrubs ; 
who  prunes  out  dead  or  dying  branches ; 
who  applies  fertilizers  as  they  are  needed, 
who  has  the  vigorous,  healthy  flowers  and 
shrubs.  It  is  on  a  garden  like  this  that  a 
little  spray  or  dust  proves  eminently  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  effective.  On  the  other 
hand,  thoughtlessness  almost  invariably 
leads  to  a  constant  fight  with  fungicides 
or  insecticides  to  control  the  blight  and 
bugs,  a  fight  that  seems  well-nigh  hope¬ 
less  sometimes. 

A  great  majority  of  the  fungi  or  bac¬ 
teria  that  cause  mildew,  blights  and  rots 
live  over  Winter  in  the  garden.  The  dead 
remnants  of  last  year's  plants  harbor 
these  tiny  enemies.  It  behooves  every 
gardener  to  clean  up  the  garden  thor¬ 
oughly  in  Spring.  Not  a  “lick  and  a 
promise,”  as  the  saying  goes,  but  a  care¬ 
ful  raking  of  the  old  flower  beds  followed 
by  careful  spading  under  of  all  the  pieces 
of  leaves  and  stems  that  might  be  missed. 
Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  gather 
up  these  rakings  and  throw  them  on  a 
compost  or  manure  pile.  Burn  all  this 
rubbish  as  soon  as  possible. 

Few  flowers  will  respond  more  to  this 
program  of  sanitation  than  iris,  peony 
and  tulips.  Certain  varieties  of  iris,  like 
Lent  A.  Williamson,  May  Queen,  Nine 
Wells,  Gypsy  Queen,  Mary  Garden,  Lo¬ 
relei  and  others  are  badly  injured  by  the 
leaf  blight.  This  disease  produces  dark 
brown  spots  on  the  leaves,  usually  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  tips  and  finally  killing  the  en¬ 
tire  leaf.  In  the  susceptible  varieties  the 
entire  top  will  be  killed  and  prevent  flow¬ 
ering.  There  is  no  better  control  for  this 
blight  than  to  cut  off  the  old  leaves  and 
clean  all  the  dead  leaves  from  the  crown 
of  the  plant  in  Spring  or  Fall.  But,  this 
job  must  be  done  thoroughly. 

The  blasting  of  peony  buds  may  be 
due  to  frost  or  too-deep  planting  but  if 
the  leaves  and  stem  continue  to  die  fol¬ 
lowing  this  blasting,  the  trouble  is  due  to 
a  fungous  disease.  Peony  plants  may  be 
sprayed  with  a  weak  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion,  made  of  one  part  lime  sullipur  in  50 
parts  of  water.  If  dry  lime  sulphur  is 
used,  mix  one  pound  in  16  gallons  of 
water  or  one  ounce  per  gallon.  How¬ 
ever,  far  more  satisfactory  results  will  be 
obtained  by  removing  all  the  dead  tops 
late  in  Fall  or  early  in  Spring  before  the 
new  growth  starts.  Cut  the  old  stalks  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  possible  without 
injuring  the  new  buds.  Ordinarily 
peonies  do  not  need  Winter  protection, 
but  if  a  Winter  covering  is  provided  use 
straw  or  some  other  material.  Never  use 
the  old  tops  for  a  Winter  cover.  If  this 
is  done  it  will  defeat  the  entire  purpose 
of  cutting  the  tops. 

The  hollyhock  rust  always  starts  in 
Spring  from  the  spores  on  the  old  leaves 
lying  about  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The 
removal  and  desruction  of  spore  infested 
leaves  will  do  much  to  check  this  pest. 

Delphiniums  need  careful  attention  in 
Spring  if  we  hope  to  secure  the  stately 
elegance  of  these  tall  columns  of  flowers. 
Cut  back  all  the  remnants  of  last  year’s 
growth  and  be  particular  to  remove  all 
the  old  leaves.  Spray  the  new  leaves  and 
the  ground  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  but  be  sure  to  get  the  spray  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  as  well 
as  the  upper  surface. 

Make  subsequent  applications  of  this 
spray  every  week  until  the  plants  are 
about  18  inches  tall.  Dusting  the  plant 
and  the  soil  with  copper-lime  dust  will 
serve  equally  well  but  be  sure  to  apply 
this  dust  early  in  the  morning  while  the 
dew  is  still  on  the  leaves. 

Another  protective  treatment  for  del¬ 
phinium  is  to  work  a  liberal  application 
of  gypsum  or  land  plaster  into  the  soil 
about  the  crown.  For  a  small  plant  one 
handful  should  be  enough,  but  for  a  large 
plant  two  or  more  handfuls  will  be  need¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  this  mate¬ 
rial  down  to  the  roots  but  merely  into  the 
soil  about  the  crown.  This  treatment 
does  not  take  the  place  of  the  Bordeaux 
treatment  but  should  be  made  in  addition. 

The  next  step  in  protecting  our  flowers 
should  be  seed  treatment.  Almost  every 
gardener  feels  that  treating  the  seed  with 
some  chemical  is  essential  in  disease  con¬ 
trol.  If  the  truth  be  known,  there  is  not 


much  to  be  gained  in  the  control  of  most 
flower  disease  by  seed  treatment.  Gladi¬ 
olus  corms  should  always  be  treated  after 
first  sorting  them  over  carefully  and  dis¬ 
carding  those  that  are  badly  rotted  or 
heavily  infested  with  scab  spots.  Thei*e 
are  two  treatments  to  be  recommended. 
The  old  standard  treatment  consists  in 
soaking  the  corms  for  90  minutes  in  a  so¬ 
lution  made  of  one  ounce  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  seven  gallons  of  water.  More 
recently  it  has  been  found  that  one  pound 
of  calogreen  (finely  ground  calomel)  in 
10  gallons  of  water  is  equally  exective. 
This  material  is  not  soluble  in  water  but 
is  held  in  suspension  by  mixing,  and  the 
corms  are  merely  dipped  in  the  mixture 
so  that  they  become  well  coated  with  the 


white  powder.  I  have  treated  corms  by 
leaving  them  in  the  mixture  overnight 
without  any  injury  to  the  plant. 

For  those  gardeners  who  raise  their 
own  plants,  the  damping-off  disease  often 
causes  considerable  loss.  To  prevent  this, 
dust  the  seed  thoroughly  with  red  oxide 
of  copper.  The  amount  of  this  material 
needed  for  such  a  treatment  is  small. 
For  a  small  packet  of  seed,  as  much  as 
can  be  carried  on  the  tip  of  a  small  knife 
blade  is  ample.  For  a  pound  of  seed  use 
about  two  level  teaspoons.  Simply  add 
the  red  oxide  to  the  package  and  shake 
thoroughly  until  each  seed  is  coated  with 
the  red  dust.  In  this  connection  there 
is  one  precaution  to  be  observed.  Be  sure 
that  the  red  oxide  is  red.  If  it  has 
turned  dark  brown  or  black  it  has  lost 
its  strength  and  should  not  be  used. 

Another  excellent  way  to  control  this 
damping-off  disease  is  to  mix  formalde¬ 
hyde  dust  with  the  soil  before  planting 
the  seed.  Use  1 %  ounces  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  per  square  foot  of  soil  three  inches 
deep  or  six  ounces  per  cubic  foot  of  soil. 
Mix  the  formaldehyde  dust  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  and  plant  the  seed  imme¬ 
diately.  Formaldehyde  dust  is  prepared 
by  several  companies  and  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  stores  handling  fungicides  and 
insecticides. 

Every  gardener  should  be  prepared  to 
spray  or  dust  their  plants  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  to  protect  the  plants 
against  plant  disease  and  insect  attacks. 


When  there  is  a  choice  between  hand¬ 
spraying  and  hand-dusting,  I  would  al¬ 
ways  recommend  the  duster.  The  small 
gardener  can  do  the  work  much  easier 
and  much  more  effectively  with  a  duster. 
If,  however,  it  were  a  choice  between 
power  equipment,  I  would  certainly  rec¬ 
ommend  the  sprayer  because,  when  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  sprays  are  more  effective 
than  dusts. 

In  purchasing  this  hand-duster  for  the 
small  garden  there  is  one  point  that  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  The  dust  must 
be  applied  to  lower  surface  of  the  leaves 
as  well  as  the  upper  surface.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  be  sure  that  the  duster  is 
equipped  with  a  tube  about  12  or  IS 
inches  long  and  that  there  is  a  small  fan¬ 


shaped  deflector  that  can  be  slipped  over 
the  end  of  this  tube.  The  deflector  will 
make  it  possible  to  force  the  dust  up  be¬ 
neath  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  bio¬ 
logical  reason  for  this  is  that  most  dis¬ 
ease  organisms  enter  the  leaf  through 
tiny  breathing  pores.  In  most  plants 
these  pores  are  more  abundant  on  the 
lower  surface  than  on  the  upper.  If  our 
dusts  or  sprays  are  only  applied  to  the 
upper  surface  we  will  fail  utterly  to  con¬ 
trol  the  trouble. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  pre¬ 
pared  dusts  on  the  market  suitable  to 
fight  any  kind  of  disease  or  insects.  Sul¬ 
phur  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common 
but  gardeners  must  always  be  certain  to 
use  dusting  sulphur  when  this  material 
is  recommended.  Do  not  use  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sulphur  when  this  material  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  Do  not  use  the  ordinary  sul¬ 
phur  flour  or  flowers  of  sulphur  since 
these  dusts  are  not  fine  enough.  The 
value  of  sulphur  as  a  fungicide  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  adheres  to  the  leaves  and 
stems  where  it  oxidizes  into  an  acid  that 
kills  the  fungus.  Gardeners  should  there¬ 
fore  apply  it  when  the  temperature  is  be¬ 
tween  60  and  90  degrees.  In  practice 
this  means  that  sulphur  dust  should  be 
applied  during  the  day.  But,  if  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  do  not  apply  this 
dust  during  the  morning  because  it  will 
probably  injure  the  leaves  and  causes 
discoloration  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers. 
In  hot  weather  sulphur  had  best  be  ap¬ 


plied  in  the  evening  to  avoid  damage. 

Sulphur  dust  is  valuable  to  control  mil¬ 
dew  or  roses,  lilacs  and  other  plants.  It 
is  an  excellent  control  for  the  black  spot 
of  roses  and  the  rust  on  hollyhock  and 
snapdragon.  If  applied  each  week  to  the 
lower  surface  of  phlox  leaves  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  yellow  leaf  blight  caused  by  the 
red  spiders.  But,  remember  that  during 
the  hot  days  of  Summer,  when  red 
spiders  are  most  abundant,  the  sulphur 
will  bleach  the  color  from  the  petals  of 
the  flowers.  The  same  dust  can  also  be 
used  on  the  coniferous  shrubs  when  the 
needles  are  turning  yellow  as  a  result  of 
red  spider  injury.  These  commercial 
dusts  are  also  mixed  with  arsenieals  for 
the  control  of  various  leaf-eating  insects. 
Dusting  sulphurs  do  not  need  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  while  the  leaves  are  wet  but  they 
must  be  reapplied  following  heavy  rains. 

Another  valuable  fungicide  is  copper- 
lime  dust.  This  dust  must'  be  applied 
while  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions  the  material  is  quick¬ 
ly  transformed  into  Bordeaux  and  if 
properly  applied  will  adhere  to  the  leaves 
in  spite  of  heavy  rains.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  sulphur  this  dust  is  also  mixed 
with  the  arsenieals  and  nicotine. 

This  dust  is  valuable  on  lilies,  del¬ 
phinium,  peony,  rose  and  is  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  on  vegetables  like 
cucumber,  melon,  tomato  and  potato.  In¬ 
deed,  it  has  been  found  that  sulphur 
sprays  or  dusts  are  not  to  be  generally 
recommended  on  vegetables.  In  s?.i.ae 
cases  sulphur  may  actually  cause  injury. 
It  also  lacks  that  power  of  stimulation 
of  growth  so  characteristic  of  copper 
sprays  on  vegetables.  It  is  best  to  add 
a  word  of  caution  here.  Do  not  spray 
or  dust  with  Bordeaux  or  copper-lime 
dust  on  flower  or  vegetable  plants  just 
before,  nor  shortly  after  they  are  trans¬ 
planted.  Copper  has  a  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  on  most  plants  causing  them  to  lose 
water  more  rapidly  through  the  leaves. 
If  such  plants  are  not  well  rooted  they 
may  wilt  badly  and  may  actually  be 
killed  by  drying  out.  It  is  also  unsafe 
to  use  these  copper  fungicides  on  plants 
during  prolonged  hot.  dry  weather. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
Winter  injury  to  shrubs.  This  condition 
is  often  quite  puzzling  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  injury  may  not  occur  until 
late  in  Spring  or  early  in  Summer.  In 
shrubs  it  usually  manifests  itself  in  the 
sudden  death  of  one  or  more  branches 
giving  the  impression  that  a  sudden  and 
dangerous  blight  has  appeared.  Home 
gardeners  are  often  greatly  alarmed  when 
this  blight  appears.  Ordinarily  there  is 
no  need  to  worry.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  do  is  to  prune  the  dead  branch  back 
to  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  then  to 
fertilize  the  shrub  with  manure  or  some 
high-grade  commercial  fertilizer  like  a 
5-10-5  or  a  4-12-6.  Spade  it  into  the  soil 
and  keep  the  plant  well  watered,  espe¬ 
cially  during  dry  periods. 

Indiana.  c.  t.  Gregory. 


Who  Knows  This  Bean? 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  sent  me 
seed  of  what  he  called  a  pea-bean,  claim¬ 
ing  they  were  a  cross  between  the  two. 

The  seed  when  ripe  was  round  and 
about  the  size  of  a  large  Marrow  fat  pea, 
greenish  yellow,  very  late.  Vines  spread 
out  on  ground  like  Summer  squash,  mak¬ 
ing  a  hill  three  or  four  feet  across.  Leaves 
large  and  round.  Pods  about  the  shape 
of  ordinary  lead  pencil  though  a  little 
larger.  Very  good  as  green  shelled  beans. 
I  lost  my  seed  by  early  frost  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  more. 

I  wonder  if  you  or  your  readers  could 
help  me  find  seed  of  them.  It  probably 
goes  by  some  other  name.  ir.  h.  p. 

Wisconsin. 


A  Good  Hand-Duster  Is  Indispensable  in  the  Small  Garden 
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The  Apple  and  Its  Uses 


There  is  a  great  difference  in  apple¬ 
sauce.  Do  you  know  the  secret  of  de¬ 
licious,  light  colored,  almost  transparent 
applesauce?  Just  cook  it  over  the  hot¬ 
test  fire  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
do  not  stir  until  it  is  entirely  done. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  little  more  to  it 
than  that.  You  must  select  the  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  apple  that  is  best  to  use  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Peel  and  core,  cut 
them  in  quarters,  discarding  all  brown 
and  withered  pieces,  and  drop  in  cold 
water  until  all  are  peeled.  Put  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  and  just  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Cover  kettle  and  cook  quickly  without 
stirring  until  apples  are  done.  Then 
beat  in  sugar  to  sweeten  with  a  wire  egg 
whip.  You  should  then  have  a  perfect 
applesauce  free  from  lumps.  Do  not 
stir  it  until  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  off 
the  stove  and  there  will  be  no  need  of 
straining  it. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  apple 
pies,  too,  as  there  is  in  the  cooks  that 
make  them.  This  is  the  plain,  every-day 
kind.  Make  the  best  pie  crust  that  you 
can  and  line  a  deep  tin  with  the  crust. 
Mix  one  cup  sugar  and  about  one  level 
tablespoon  flour  (the  amount  of  flour  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  juice  in  the  ap¬ 
ples,  the  pie  should  be  juicy  when  cut.) 
Put  about  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  and 
flour  mixture  in  the  crust,  then  put  in 
thinly  sliced  apples  until  the  tin  is  a  little 
more  than  level  full.  Add  remaining 
sugar,  five  or  six  small  dots  of  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  If  your  family 
have  always  used  cloves  or  cinnamon  that 
is  -what  you  will  use,  but  surely  there  is 
no  more  delightful  aroma  than  sugar  and 
nutmeg  on  raw  apples.  Moisten  edge  of 
lower  crust  with  water,  put  on  top  crust 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  for  about  one-half 
hour  or  until  under  crust  is  brown.  Then 
bake  slowly  until  apples  are  done. 

This  scheme  with  apple  pie  is  a  great 
time  saver.  The  next  time  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  pies  plan  to  make  an  extra  apple  pie, 
it  will  take  only  a  few  more  minutes 
when  you  have  your  materials  all  to¬ 
gether.  Then  set  it  away  in  a  cool  place 
until  you  have  extra  men  company  or 
for  some  reason  need  a  quick  dessert. 
Bake  the  apple  pie  and  you  will  find  the 
crust  is  not  soggy  and  the  juices  are  so 
blended  that  it  is  richer  and  better  than 
if  baked  when  first  made.  In  warm 
weather,  wtihout  a  refrigerator,  the  pie 
will  keep  only  a  few  days,  but  in  Winter 
it  will  keep  for  a  week  or  more.  This 
goes  for  mince  pies,  too. 

Every  family  has  a  favorite  apple  pud¬ 
ding  and  the  same  type  of  pudding  is 
often  called  by  different  names  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities.  This  is  “apple  grunt.” 
Roll  rich  baking  powder  biscuit  dough 
about  one-fourtli  inch  thick.  Cut  in  a 
six-inch  circle,  place  thinly  sliced  apples 
in  center,  add  sugar,  nutmeg  and  a  little 
butter.  Bring  the  edges  of  the  dough 
together  over  the  apple.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  one-half  hour.  Or 
make  a  heavy  syrup  in  the  bottom  of  a 
baking  dish.  Arrange  the  biscuits  in 
this,  cover  and  steam  on  top  of  the  stove. 
Serve  hot  with  cream  and  sugar,  whipped 
cream  or  hard  sauce. 

Baked  apples  are  always  good,  espe¬ 


cially  sweet  apples,  but  hove  you  ever 
tried  boiling  good  sweet  apples?  Wash, 
core  and  cut  in  halves,  but  do  not  peel. 
Cover  with  a  medium  syrup  and  cook 
slowly  until  they  are  rich,  dark  and 
transparent.  This  means  simmering  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  for  several  hours, 
perhaps  for  half  a  day.  Serve  in  a  big 
glass  dish  and  sprinkle  the  top  with 
sugar. 

Applesauce  cake  will  keep  a  long  time, 
so  this  recipe  for  three  loaves  of  cake  is 
none  too  large :  One  cup  fat,  two  cups 
sugar,  four  eggs,  two  cups  sweetened  ap¬ 
plesauce,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  cloves,  one-half  teaspoon  salt 
and  four  cups  flour. 

Many  persons  do  not  select  the  right 
apples  in  season  and  so  miss  having  them 
when  they  are  ci'isp,  juicy  and  delicious. 
Even  if  your  choice  is  limited  there  is ' 
much  in  having  the  right  apple  at  the 
right  time. 

Our  own  orchard  contains  only  the  old 
standbys —  Tompkins  County,  Greening, 
King  and  Baldwin,  with  a  tree  of  Astra- 
chan  and  Gravenstein  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  Astrachans  are  rather  acid  for 
applesauce  and  pies,  but  since  they  come 
first  they  are  always  welcome  in  August 
and  September.  Gravensteins  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  cooking  and  eating  or  as  a  des¬ 
sert  apple  as  they  are  called,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  November.  Then  comes  the 
King,  good  for  sauce,  baking,  eating  and 
fairly  good  for  pies  from  November  to 
January.  The  Greening,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  favorite  New  York  apple  for 
cooking  fits  in  here,  and  last  comes  the 
Baldwin,  the  best  keeper  in  this  group. 

When  a  wider  choice  is  available  one 
might  add  Yellow  Transparent  for  July, 
the  McIntosh  until  December,  the  mild 
Ilubbardston  until  January,  the  tart 
Northern  Spy  through  February  and  the  ‘ 
Russet  and  Yellow  Newtown  as  the  fin-  j 
ish  of  our  apple  year.  e.  t. 

New  York. 


Old-Fashioned  Grafting- 
Wax 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  the  graft¬ 
ing  wax  our  fathers  used?  C.  H. 

New  York. 

Grafting  wax  of  the  old-fashioned  kind 
is  made  from  four  pounds  of  resin,  two 
pounds  of  beeswax  and  one  pound  of  tal¬ 
low.  This  is  all  melted  in  a  kettle,  then 
poured  into  cold  water  and,  when  it  can 
be  handled,  worked  with  greased  hands  as 
one  would  molasses  candy.  This  is  a 
type  of  wax  which  has  been  very  largely 
used,  keeps  well  and  while  it  is  a  little , 
too  hard  for  cold  weather  use,  it  can  be 
warmed  up  by  dropping  into  warm  water 
and  working  with  the  hands. 

Many  kinds  of  liquid  wax  are  used. 
One  standard  kind  is :  Resin,  six  pounds ; 
beeswax,  one  pound ;  linseed  oil,  one-half 
pint.  The  resin  and  wax  are  melted  to¬ 
gether,  the  linseed  oil  added,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  It  has  to  be  kept  warm 
when  using. 


Pboto  by  Ewing  Galloway. 
Cultivating  a  Sizable  Field  of  Cabbage 


Keep  mud  out 
of  the  house  .  . 

Sisalkraft  is  the  house¬ 
keeper's  friend.  Spread  it 
over  the  kitchen  floor  after 
mopping.  Lay  it  on  the  steps 
and  on  the  porches.  Better 
than  ordinary  papers  because 
it's  tough  and  stands  heavy 
wear.  Melting  snow,  mud,  sand 
or  grit  can't  hurt  it.  It's  water¬ 
proof — so  mop  right  over  it.  Lays 
flat — no  nailing  down  needed. 

Sisalkraft  costs  so  little.  It's 
just  kraft  paper,  thoroughly  wa¬ 
terproofed,  and  reinforced  with 
long  sisal  fibers.  It's  tough  —  and 
waterproof  as  a  greased  pig. 
See  your  lumber  dealer — or 
write  us  for  a  free  sample. 


Wet,  windy  weather  is  comin 
Protect  your  farm  with  Sisalkra 
the  windproof,  waterproof  paper 
that’s  being  used  by  farmers 
everywhere. 

Use  it  to  line  poultry  houses  and 
brooder  houses.  Helps  keep  them 
dry  in  spring  and  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Prevents  drafts.  Use  it  also 
to  line  hog  houses  and  barns.  Easy 
to  nail  on  — and  it  stays  on  year 
after  year.  Cover  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery  with  it  for  complete  weather 
protection.  Makes  an  excellent 
haystack  cover.  Use  it  also  to 
line  grain  bins  and  as  a  corn  crib 
cover.  Many  truck  farmers  use  it 
as  a  wind-break. 

In  fact  — 

There  are  lots  of  uses  around 
every  farm  for  Sisalkraft.  Get  two 
or  three  rolls  in  different  widths 
at  your  lumber  dealer’s  and  keep 
them  on  hand.  Early  spring  with 
its  wet  and  windy  weather,  is  the 
time  of  year  when  every  farmer 
needs  Sisalkraft.  Write  us  for  a 
big  free  sample  and  new  book  of 
spring  farm  uses. 


THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

201c  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

SISALKRAFT 


Want  To  Buy  a  Ram? 

With  suitable  conditions  our  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 
continue  to  be  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
machines  made  for  supplying  water  for  country  uses' 
Made  in  eight  sizes.  Write  for  circular 

Rife  Hyd.  Mfg.  Co.,  75  West  St,  New  York,  N.  Y 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


QUICK,  Thorough  Coverage 

withaBEHN! 


WHEN  Scab  and  other  fast- working  pests  show,  up  there’s  no  time 
to  lose.  Then  is  when  the  big-capacity,  high-pressure,  trouble-free 
BEAN  proves  its  real  value.  It  goes  through  your  orchard  in  double- 
quick  time  and  enables  you  to  reach  every  part  of  every  tree  as  you 
go,  including  the  top  center,  the  real  "danger  zone”.  1 

The  BEAN  carries  you  through  the  critical  spraying  periods  with¬ 
out  trouble  or  delays.  That’s  became  it’s  built  right.  Stream-lined 
from  end  to  end;  all-metal,  including  all-steel  tank  proofed  against 
corrosion;  friction-less  ball  and  roller  bearings;  automatic  lubrica¬ 
tion;  BEAN  porcelain-lined  cylinders;  &  the  matchless  All-Enclosed 
BEAN  Royal  Pump,  the  result  of  over  half  a  century  of  experience. 
Sizes  for  every  grower.  All-steel  wheels,  pneumatic  tires ...  or  no 
wheels  for  mounting  on  your  own  truck.  ’  \ 

See  your  nearest  BEAN  dealer...  also  write  for  complete  catalog 


ALSO  A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  DUSTERS,  GRADERS 
CLEANERS  &  WASHERS 
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BEAN 

Full-Armored  Royal 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sucj  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PRING  is  nearby,  with  its  seed  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  It  is 
a  time  of  hope — a  joyous  time. 

In  this,  our  46th  Annual  Horticultural  Number, 
you  will  find  a  large  amount  of  information  about 
planting,  varieties  and  kindred  farm  and  garden 
topics.  The  experience  of  practical  men  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  Mr.  Tukey’s  round-up  of  the  two  great  New 
York  State  horticultural  meetings.  We  have  aimed 
to  print  the  best  in  scientific  research  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  farm  and  garden. 

In  the  advertising,  the  best  seeds  and  nursery¬ 
men  will  be  found,  and  a  complete  line  of  dealers 
in  implements,  spray  materials,  etc.,  men  and  con¬ 
cerns  who  will  sell  you  seeds  and  trees  that  will 
grow  and  be  true  to  name,  and  dependable  farm 
machinery  and  supplies.  These  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  make  a  valuable  buyer’s  directory. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  end  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  and  general  farming,  there  are 
appreciative  articles  on  the  home  grounds — the  gar¬ 
den  with  which  we  all  get  so  intimately  acquainted 
through  the  period  of  seeding  and  weeding  and 
growths,  until  the  beans  and  corn  and  carrots  and 
flowers  are  truly  beautiful,  and  those  who  will  can 
hear  “the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  gar¬ 
den  in  the  cool  of  the  day.” 

* 

AN  exemption  of  lands  devoted  to  forestry  is 
a  matter  much  discussed,  as  to  its  practical 
details.  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  appears  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  workable  plan. 

The  County  Auditor  is  the  official  appraiser  of 
all  real  estate  in  the  county  and  has  final  authority 
over  the  valuation  of  each  tract  unless  protest  is 
made  to  the  board  of  revision.  With  this  authority, 
the  auditor  of  Seneca  County  has  offered  to  deduct 
the  value  of  the  land  included  in  a  farm  wood-lot 
from  the  total  tax  valuation  of  any  farm,  provided 
certain  conditions  are  met.  These  conditions  are : 

(1)  All  livestock,  fowls  excepted,  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  area;  (2)  the  tract  must  contain  at  least  three 
acres,  but  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
area;  (3)  if  the  land  is  not  already  occupied  by  forest 
growth,  the  tax  exemption  will  not  become  operative 
until  six  months  after  forest  trees  are  planted;  (4)  the 
landowners  must  enter  into  sworn  agreement  to  observe 
the  conditions  of  the  contract;  (5)  the  exemption  may 
be  granted  at  the  time  of  land  appraisal  or  previous  to 
the  first  day  of  April  of  any  year;  (6)  the  exemption 
is  to  continue  as  long  as  the  timber  tracts  remain  un¬ 
productive,  or  until  the  timber  is  cut  and  sold. 

Two  adjoining  counties  have  adopted  the  plan, 
and  it  is  expected  that  State  legislation  providing 
permanence  of  the  arrangement  will  be  put  through. 

* 

HE  following  from  the  Pennsylvania  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  Weekly  News  Bulletin  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  shows  the  necessity  for  watchfulness  in 
milk  testing : 

Forty-nine  York  County  farmers  will  collect  nearly 
$1,500  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  by  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture  dairy  agent  that  a 
tester  at  a  dairy  in  the  county  had  been  using  the 
wrong  method  in  reading  the  butterfat  content  of  milk 
sold  to  the  dairy  by  the  farmers.  The  tester’s  error  was 
costing  the  milk  producers  several  dollar  a  day.  When 
the  dairy  agent  discovered  the  under-reading,  James  L. 
States,  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  made 
a  personal  investigation  with  the  result  that  the  dairy 
agreed  to  make  restitution  to  the  farmers  on  the  basis 
of  eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  delivered  to 
the  dairy  from  January  1,  1936,  to  November  30,  1936, 
by  all  producers  supplying  the  dairy. 

Just  how  much  of  this  is  going  on  no  one  can 
tell,  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to  say  that  such  mat¬ 
ters  are  mistakes  made  on  purpose.  They  may  be, 
but  milk  testing  is  a  job  requiring  skill  and  the 
ability  to  be  accurate,  which  some  men  do  not  pos¬ 
sess.  It  is  well  to  have  this  milk  test  and  the  men 
making  it  under  strict  official  supervision. 


JAMES  Neilson,  a  notable  patron  of  agricultural 
science,  died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  February 
19,  aged  92.  He  was  the  oldest  Rutgers  alumnus 
and  for  50  years  was  a  member  of  the  university 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  last  59  years  being  a  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  Neilson  was  a  prime  mover  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick 
in  1880,  and  presided  over  its  board  of  managers 
since  1913.  Previously,  he  had  served  as  the  sta¬ 
tion's  acting  director,  vice-president,  treasurer  and 
secretary. 

Twice  since  the  experiment  station  was  founded 
“for  the  benefit  of  practical  and  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  Neilson  had  reduced  the  size  of  his  own 
extensive  estate,  which  adjoins* 1  the  institution,  first 
to  donate  the  original  tract  upon  which  research 
work  was  started  57  years  ago,  and  later  to  increase 
the  acreage  in  order  to  make  New  Jersey  eligible  to 
receive  a  Federal  land  grant  of  $116,000.  He  also 
endowred  the  College  for  Women,  the  campus  of  which 
is  adjacent  to  that  of  the  farm  school,  with  several 
tracts  of  land,  and  Rutgers  University  received  its 
Neilson  Campus  and  athletic  field  through  his  gen¬ 
erosity. 

Introduction  to  America  of  the  Soy  bean,  which 
has  become  a  major  crop  with  many  agricultural 
and  industrial  uses,  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Neilson.  A 
quantity  of  seed  given  to  him  in  Vienna  in  1870, 
when  he  wras  investigating  the  possibilities  of  adapt¬ 
ing  European  research  methods  to  American  needs, 
and  planted  here  upon  his  return  produced  the  first 
crop  of  Soy  beans  grown  in  this  country.  He  also 
pioneered  in  the  breeding  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
in  this  country,  importing  the  foundation  animals 
for  his  herd  in  the  late  1880’s.  He  presented  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  purebred  Holsteins  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  to  found  its  herd. 

* 

EFFORTS  are  now  being  made  to  regard  Feb¬ 
ruary  as  music  month.  Persons  most  concerned 
in  this  movement  feel  that,  while  America  has  taken 
a  foremost  part  in  the  world  in  various  directions, 
she  is  still  far  behind  in  the  development  of  music. 

No  nation  has,  or  ever  will  have  a  monopoly  on 
this  art,  its  language  being  universal.  Yet  there  is 
much  that  we  can  do  to  stimulate  further  interest 
in  music  in  our  country. 

Parents  are  far  too  prone  to  accept  excuses  from 
their  children  for  terminating  a  musical  education 
at  the  first  obstacle  when  a  similar  problem  in  any 
other  study  would  be  met  with  encouragement  and 
tact.  When  “Jack's”  enthusiasm  for  music  begins 
to  wane  and  he  presents  the  excuse  that  “all  work 
and  no  play  makes  him  dull,”  the  resourceful  parent 
gathers  her  family  around  the  fireside  to  listen  to  a 
good  musical  program  —  a  fine  form  of  recreation 
for  “Jill”  as  wrell  as  “Jack.”  She  knows  that  the 
strains  of  a  symphonic  orchestra  do  “something”  to 
tired  nerves  and  wrho  can  tell  what  inspiration  they 
may  bring  to  a  listener? 

We  cannot  all  be  Mozarts  or  Beethovens.  But  we 
have  far  better  opportunities  than  they  did  and 
should  make  use  of  them.  We  have  made  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  direction  of  music  since  the  days  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  We  need  better  music  in  our  homes, 
clubs,  Granges  and  even  some  of  our  churches,  and 
in  this  movement,  each  of  us  has  a  part  to  play. 
America’s  place  in  the  musical  world  will  not  be 
recognized  until  we  are  willing  to  give  music  a 
prominent  place  in  our  homes. 

* 

RURAL  electrification  is  a  subject  about  which 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  talk  and  some  mis¬ 
understanding.  We  often  hear  from  readers  who 
ask  how  they  can  get  this  service,  evidently  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  some  way  the  government  will  pro¬ 
vide  it. 

We  have  found  no  encouragement  in  this  line. 
Officials  say  that  they  “will  do  what  they  can,”  but 
aisually  fail  to  give  details,  and  refer  inquirers  to 
the  utility  companies.  These  are  the  logical  sources 
of  supply,  and  where  one  is  reasonably  near  trunk 
lines,  his  chance  of  eventually  getting  the  current 
is  fairly  good. 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  farms  where  there  is 
no  probability  of  connection  with  any  commercial 
line  and,  for  such,  waiting  in  hope  of  something 
turning  up  is  futile.  The  logical  alternative  is  a 
suitable  home  plant,  and  this  is  practical,  as  thou¬ 
sands  have  learned.  The  convenience  and  even 
luxury  of  light  and  power  from  current  made  at 
home  is  worth  considering,  and  definite  facts  about 
it  are  available. 


APPLE  pie  is  a  brand  of  food  that  shows  no 
sign  of  going  out  of  fashion.  We  have  often 
noticed,  in  restaurants  where  several  kinds  of  pie 
are  available,  customers  looking  over  the  array  and 
then  saying :  “O,  I’ll  take  apple.”  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  there  is  no  danger  of  going  wrong- 
on  that. 

The  National  Apple  Institute  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
is  continually  telling  about  apples  and  their  use, 
and  prints  the  following  tribute  to  the  apple  pie  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was  brought  up  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “pie  belt”  of  New  England: 

There  is  the  pie  made  without  undercrust,  in  a  deep 
plate,  and  the  apples  laid  in,  in  full  quarters.  Or  the 
apples  being  stewed  are  beaten  to  a  mush  and  seasoned 
and  put  between  the  double  paste ;  or  they  are  sliced 
thin  and  cooked  entirely  within  the  covers ;  or  they  are 
put  without  seasoning  into  their  bed,  and  when  baked 
the  upper  lid  is  raised,  and  the  butter,  nutmeg,  cinna- 
man  and  sugar  are  added ;  the  whole  well  mixed,  and 
the  crust  returned  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

This  shows  appreciation  of  apple  pie  flavor — a  con¬ 
summation  in  cooking  art  by  the  experienced,  but 
encouragingly  hopeful  in  earnest  amateur  work.  The 
newer  glass  baking  dishes  work  particularly  well 
for  pie  making,  as  there  is  no  metallic  flavor  to  the 
crust,  which  seldom  sticks  tightly  to  the  glass. 

As  a  variant,  some  sweeten  apple  pie  with  mo¬ 
lasses.  This  may  sound  doubtful,  but  we  think  any¬ 
one  fond  of  molasses  will  call  the  molasses  and  cin¬ 
namon  blend  with  the  apples  O.  K. 

* 

THE  higher  prices  of  potatoes  have  apparently 
encouraged  growers  to  plant  more  the  coming- 
season.  According  to  available  “intentions  to  plant,” 
growers  are  planning  a  greater  acreage  of  potatoes 
than  was  harvested  last  Fall. 

In  New  York  an  acreage  of  10  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  acreage  harvested  last  Fall  is  expected.  For 
the  entire  group  of  18  surplus  late  potato  States  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent  is  expected.  In  the  11  early 
States,  portions  of  which  already  have  their  po¬ 
tatoes  planted,  an  increase  of  between  14  tnd  15  per 
cent  is  expected.  For  the  entire  United  States  an 
increase  of  11.5  per  cent  is  being  planned  for  from 
the  information  obtained  about  January  1,  1937. 

On  the  other  hand,  seed  potatoes  will  doubtless 
be  high  at  planting  time  which  may  cause  some 
growers  to  modify  their  present  acreage  plans  for 
the  coming  season. 

* 

STARCH  is  being  made  from  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  South,  something  over  800,000  pounds  in  the 
last  three  years.  In  1936,  42,000  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes  were  processed  for  this  purpose.  The  yield 
per  bushel  is  between  10  and  12  pounds  starch,  and 
four  pounds  dried  pulp,  valuable  for  livestock  feed. 

This  new  starch  has  been  found  satisfactory  for 
laundry  work,  sizing  and  the  making  of  adhesives. 
The  cost  of  production  has  been  cut  until  the  new 
starch  can  begin  to  compete  with  the  250,000,000 
pounds  of  root  starch  imported  each  year.  The 
chemists  have  solved  the  color  problem  and  the  new 
starch  is  very  white  as  demanded  by  the  various 
industries.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  new  industry 
to  compete  with  the  S00,000,000  pounds  of  cereal 
starch  consumed  in  this  country,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  domestically  produced,  but  to  develop  a  sweet- 
potato  starch  industry  that  will  get  its  share  of  the 
imported  root  starch  business  and  help  the  farmers 
of  the  South. 


Brevities 

“And  the  Lord  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  ; 
and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.” 

The  apple  skin  which  is  usually  so  blithely  pared 
away,  contains  many  of  the  health  food  elements  so 
much  discussed  at  present. 

Winter  is  getting  cornered  up  toward  the  jumping- 
off  place.  It  has  been  mild  in  most  localities,  though 
occasional  reports  of  snow  and  severe  cold  have  come 
to  us. 

Effort  is  being  made  by  some  of  the  stations  to 
bring  back  the  potato  to  its  old  time  popularity.  It 
is  a  worthy  movement.  Practically  everyone  can  use 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  potato  if  eaten  slowly.  That 
is  where  many  make  a  mistake. 

Radio  garden  clubs  are  being  found  useful.  Practical 
experts  whose  information  can  be  depended  on  give  15 
minutes’  talks  on  timely  subjects.  The  New  Jersey 
Station,  at  New  Brunswick,  announces  Tuesday  and 
Friday  programs  for  March. 

Getting  out  stumps?  Dynamite  is  the  best  plan, 
stump  pullers  next.  Digging  out  with  mattock,  ax  and 
lever  is  often  practiced.  We  dug  out  30  up  to  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  “odd  spells”  one  Spring — a  fine  job  to 
keep  muscles  in  working  order. 

Rubber  tires  are  finding  increased  use  on  agricultural 
implements.  Improvements  in  rubber  for  this  purpose 
have  made  it  more  resistant  to  sun  and  weather.  Farm 
service  implement  rubber  tires  are  now  available  for 
binders,  combines,  corn-pickers  and  shellers,  harvesters, 
balers,  mowers,  diggers,  planters,  spreaders,  rakes, 
thrashers  and  wagons. 
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To  the  Milk  Commission 

DURING  the  19th  century  milk  for  New  York  City 
was  produced  by  cows  housed  in  cellar  stables  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  fed  on  brewery  wastes. 
Their  hoofs  rotted  off  in  the  filth  of  their  dark,  sun¬ 
less  stalls,  their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  jaws  from 
drinking  hot  brewery  swill,  the  cows  were  ill,  the 
milk  was  poisonous,  but  there  was  profit  in  it  for 
the  brewers  and  distributors,  and  every  attempt  to 
improve  it  was  resisted  in  the  Manhattan  Council. 
Witnesses  testified  in  the  courts  to  the  good  health 
of  the  cows  and  the  purity  of  the  milk. 

When  railroads  brought  milk  to  the  city  from  the 
farms  it  was  skimmed,  watered  and  adulterated 
with  chalk,  plaster  paris  and  molasses.  In  one 
court  it  was  held  that  the  law  did  not  prohibit 
watering  and  in  another  it  was  testified  that  water¬ 
ing  improved  the  milk  which  was  probably  true. 
Officials  estimated  that  one  dealer  collected  $2,000,- 
000  in  two  years  for  the  water  he  sold  in  milk. 

When  farmers  first  shipped  milk  to  the  city  they 
negotiated  their  own  terms  for  30  years.  The  price 
was  fair  and  farmers  prospered.  Then  the  dealers 
organized  Committees  and  Milk  Exchanges  to  fix 
prices,  and  prices  declined  regularly  for  three 
decades.  In  1883,  and  again  in  1916,  farmers  fought 
and  recovered  their  power  to  negotiate  prices  for 
short  periods,  only  to  be  outdone  again  by  craft 
and  intrigue. 

It  took  100  years  to  drive  the  slop-fed  cows  out 
of  the  city. 

It  took  50  years  to  stop  the  gross  adulteration  of 
milk. 

It  has  taken  65  years  to  prove  the  justice  of  the 
farmer’s  demand  for  the  privilege  to  negotiate  the 
price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  his  milk. 

Most  of  the  States  and  nations  of  the  world  have 
tried  at  different  times  to  control  the  price  of  one 
agricultural  product  or  another.  They  have  always 
failed,  and  the  state  of  the  last  has  always  been 
worse  than  that  of  the  first.  Our  attempts  to  control 
New  York  milk  prices  have  simply  maintained  the 
historic  tradition. 

The  milk  crisis  of  1933  was  the  direct  result  of  an 
attempt  by  a  combination  of  the  Borden  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  create  a  milk 
price  monopoly,  which  has  been  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  12  years. 

The  aggressions  of  the  combination  and  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  independent  dealers  brought  on  a  dealers’ 
price  war.  Both  sides  cut  the  price  to  the  farmers 
to  recoup  the  cost  of  the  warfare  between  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Pitcher  investigation  and  the  control  law 
averted  the  collapse  of  the  producers.  But  the  con¬ 
trol  law  preserved  and  sharpened  the  knives  of  the 
combination.  If  the  law  could  be  enforced  and  if  it 
was  enforced,  the  monopoly  would  have  been  com¬ 
plete.  The  Control  Board  fixed  the  price  the  in¬ 
dependent  dealers  must  pay.  The  combination, 
aided  by  classification  and  blending,  was  free  to 
pay  the  farmers  what  it  pleased.  It  paid  them  up 
to  a  dollar  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  State  price. 
It  was  then  in  a  position  to  under-sell  its  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  city.  It  did  so. 

The  independent  producers  and  dealers  had  a 
choice  of  unconditional  surrender  to  the  monopoly 
or  to  evade  the  law.  They  defied  the  law.  The  make¬ 
shift  of  a  system  they  worked  out  for  themselves  is 
bad,  but  when  we  consider  the  possibilities  of  what 
might  have  happened,  if  enforcement  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  or  accomplished,  we  feel  grateful  that  it  is 
no  worse. 

Have  we  then  no  choice  but  to  renew  the  control 
law  or  to  drop  it  instanter? 

Either  course  would  be  fatal.  Price  fixing  has 
failed  the  world  over.  If  has  failed  over  and  over 
again  with  us.  Experience  says — “drop  it.” 

Then  why  not  drop  it  without  replacement. 
Because  to  do  so  would  be  to  go  right  back  with 
our  eyes  wide  open  to  the  warfare  of  1933. 

The  Borden-League  combination  would  renew  its 
fight  for  the  Borden’s  long  cherished  State-wide 
monopoly,  other  dealers  would  fight  to  save  their 
business,  and  both  would  again  cut  the  price  to 
farmers  to  make  them  pay  the  cost  of  their  warfare. 
We  would  be  right  back  to  1933. 

Then  why  not  renew  the  control  law  with 
changes?  Why  not  reduce  the  numbers  of  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  authorize  permissive  and  occasional 
audits  of  the  books  of  dealers  and  co-operatives’? 

Reducing  the  number  of  classes  to  three  or  even 
to  two  still  requires  that  the  milk  be  shipped  on  con¬ 
signment,  and  leaves  the  dealer  free  to  “juggle”  the 
prices.  It  permits  the  dealer  to  fix  the  price  and 
denies  the  farmer  his  inherent  right  to  negotiate 
the  price  for  himself. 


Continued  audits  of  books  are  expensive.  They 
are  not  conclusive.  When  made  officially  and  con¬ 
fidentially  and  filed  secretly,  they  are  subject  to 
suspicion,  and  unsatisfactory.  Books  may  be  made 
to  deceive.  Milk  producers  would  welcome  audits  if 
made  regularly  and  revealing  all  the  facts  to  the 
public.  Senator  Graves  has  long  served  the  dairy 
industry  well  in  her  insistence  for  a  full  accounting 
for  milk. 

There  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  escape  our  three¬ 
fold  milk  dilemma. 

Real  farm  co-operation  will  do  it  if  given  a  chance, 
nothing  else  can  or  will. 

But  our  familiar  type  of  centralized,  dealer  con¬ 
trolled  so-called  co-operation  never  will  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  purpose  of  such  organizations  is  to  defeat 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  real  farm  co-operatives. 

The  Federal  government  and  the  New  York 
State  government  have  favored  the  principle  of  farm 
co-operation,  but  neither  government  has  provided 
proper  safe-guards  for  the  individual  farm  members. 
As  a  result,  while  our  local  dairy  associations  have 
been  helpful,  regional  and  State-wide  co-operation 
associations  of  the  autocratic  centralized  type  have 
failed  producers,  demoralized  their  markets,  and 
caused  them  millions  of  dollars  of  losses. 

This  type  of  dairy  organization  in  New  York 
State  today  is  completely  in  the  control  of  milk 
dealers.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
present  plight  of  our  dairy  industry. 

If  my  observation,  information  and  judgment  are 
sound,  this  Borden-League  combination  is  the  crux 
of  the  dairy  problem,  and  any  legislation  enacted 
without  a  full  understanding  of  it  must  be  without 
avail. 

I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  enact  a  law  cre¬ 
ating  a  special  farm  co-operative  system  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  and  dairy  products.  It  should  be 
simple  and  economic,  so  that  it  can  be  operated  ex¬ 
clusively  by  farmers  themselves.  The  farmers’  right 
and  power  of  control  should  be  fully  safeguarded. 

The  law  should  restore  to  the  farmers  collectively, 
the  power  and  authority  to  negotiate  the  price  and 
terms  for  the  sale  of  their  milk.  It  should  require  all 
who  handle  his  milk  and  money  to  make  a  full  ac¬ 
counting  to  him,  and  it  should  require  all  other 
States’  milk  to  comply  with  the  health  and  sanitary 
laws  of  New  York  State,  and  be  certified  by  New* 
York  inspectors. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  true  co-operative  type.  The 
committee  believes  its  cardinal  principles  are  funda¬ 
mental.  It  invites  this  commission  and  all  inter¬ 
ested  members  of  the  Legislature  to  sit  in  to  per¬ 
fect  it. 

The  State  has  furnished  special  systems  for  vari¬ 
ous  industries.  They  successfully  negotiate  the  price 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  None  of 
them  are  more  important  than  milk. 

The  Civil,  Economic  and  Divine  rights  of  farmers 
to  negotiate  the  price  of  the  milk  they  produce  are 
fundamental. 

When  our  forefathers  established  our  American 
government  they  built  their  temple  of  freedom  on 
a  foundation  of  four  great  cornerstones :  Private 
Property,  Freedom  of  Contract,  Individual  Rights, 
Economic  and  Social  Justice.  The  principle  is  that 
where  a  person  applies  labor,  skill  and  intelligence 
to  gifts  of  nature  and  creates  wealth  he  gains  title 
to  it.  It  is  private  property  and  the  government 
will  protect  him  in  the  use  of  it.  Here  is  a  civil 
right. 

When  God  created  the  universe  and  assumed 
dominion  over  it.  He  established  the  principle  that 
the  creator,  or  producer,  becomes  the  owner  of  what 
he  produces. 

Hence  when  dairy  farmers  are  denied  ownership 
of  the  milk  they  produce,  a  law  is  violated  that  Al¬ 
mighty  God  Himself  cannot  annul  or  revoke. 

Society  is  in  peril  when  it  violates  the  law  of 
country  and  of  God.  j.  j.  d. 


A  Duty  Well  Done 

I  wrote  both  my  Senator  and  Assemblyman  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “I  want  legislation  that  will  restore  my  power 
to  make  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  my  milk.” 
I  had  two  others  sign  it  with  me.  I  have  had  cour¬ 
teous  replies  from  both  promising  earnest  considera¬ 
tion.  miss  G.  B. 

HAT  is  splendid  co-operation.  If  all  the  dairy¬ 
men  and  women  of  the  State  would  do  that  the 
passage  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  Bill  would 
lie  practically  certain.  Now,  as  you  read  this,  is  the 
best  time  to  write  and  mail  such  a  letter.  It  may 
be  addressed  to  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman, 
State  Capitol,  Albany,  N,  Y, 


City  Milk  Hearings 

THE  hearing  of  the  Milk  Commission  in  New 
York  City  on  February  25-26  was  well  attended 
and  rather  lively  on  the  first  day.  The  milk  dealers, 
consumers,  store-keepers  and  the  representatives  of 
each  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  had  completely  broken  down  in  New  York  City. 
Both  dealers  and  store-keepers  reported  that  milk 
was  sold  to  the  stores  as  low  as  six  cents  a  quart, 
while  the  control  price  was  0%  cents.  The  price  to 
consumers  was  from  11  to  13  cents.  They  frankly- 
admitted  that  they  violated  the  law  and  made  false 
returns.  Their  dilemma  was  that  if  they  obeyed 
the  law  they  lost  the  trade  and  if  they  violated  the 
law  they  were  often  fined,  but  of  the  two  the  loss  of 
the  trade  was  the  most  serious  and  they  took 
chances  on  the  fines.  Dealers  pleaded  that  farmers 
be  protected  by  a  uniform  price  and  that  the  dealer 
be  left  free  in  a  competitive  city  market.  Consum¬ 
ers  complained  that  the  spread  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  was  too  high  and  the  law  if 
obeyed  was  unfair  to  them  and  unfair  to  the  farmer. 
Dealers  also  complained  that  they  were  expected  to 
observe  the  law  at  the  same  time  that  chiselers  and 
price-cutters  were  undermining  them  in  the  market. 
They  complained  of  lost  trade  during  the  period  of 
control.  All  of  these  city  people  pleaded  with  the 
commission  to  abandon  the  price  control  at  least  in 
the  city.  The  only  exception  was  one  man  from 
Suffolk  County  who  was  producing  milk  in  a  stable 
and  buying  all  of  his  cow  feed.  His  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  up  and  he  has  to  charge  a  higher  price. 
He  favored  the  protection  of  the  milk  board  against 
other  milk  coming  into  his  territory.  There  were  few 
farmers  heard  but  one  or  two  who  spoke  opposed 
renewal  of  the  control  law. 

The  second  day  it  was  lightly  attended  and  few 
speakers  appeared.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  people 
who  wished  to  be  heard,  the  session  adjourned  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  second  day. 

Senator  George  F.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee, 
conducted  the  hearings  in  a  courteous,  yet  forceful 
and  controlling  manner. 


Vacations  for  Boys 

IN  THESE  days  of  realistic  materialism  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  know  that  there  are  yet  people  in 
this  land  of  ours  who  forgetful  of  commercialism 
and  gain  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity  and 
mercy.  This  has  an  appeal  whether  it  reaches  the 
needs  of  the  old  or  young,  but  it  is  especially  appeal¬ 
ing  when  it  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  youth. 
There  is  a  work  of  this  kind  going  on  quietly  in 
the  country,  and  making  progress,  that  has  excep¬ 
tional  merit. 

Hopeland  Rest  Camp  was  founded  in  1924,  13 
years  ago,  by  Henry  St.  John  Cooke  of  East  Fish- 
kill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
home  for  under-privileged  boys  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  years.  The  camp  was  developed 
in  1927  as  the  Hopeland  Rest  Association  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooke,  and  the  devoted  group  of  men  and 
women  with  a  kindly  feeling  for  our  boys. 

It  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  founders  and  the 
true  spirit  of  charity  and  their  work  and  sacrafice 
for  others  that  enlisted  the  interest  and  support  of 
a  group  which  included  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Delano,  R.  P.  Huntington,  Judge  F.  C. 
Hoyt  of  the  Children’s  Court,  Wm.  Kingsley, 
president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company; 
Jacob  Strong,  publisher  of  the  RhinebecTc  Gazette; 
Walter  J.  Travis  of  the  Travis  Baking  Company  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  the  late  Senator  Webb;  Wm. 
L.  Burnett,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare;  and 
Capt.  Amos  L.  Horst  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune. 

Since  its  establishment  1.200  boys  have  enjoyed 
a  free  vacation  at  the  camp.  There  is  no  charge 
lor  the  boy  or  parent.  The  boys  gain  an  average 
of  two  to  nine  pounds  a  week.  There  has  never  been 
a  sickness  or  a  death  at  the  camp,  nor  serious 
accident. 

Many  friends  of  the  camp  select  boys  for  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  and  pay  the  small  cost  for  their 
support  at  the  camp. 

There  is  a  prospect  now  of  a  considerable  endow¬ 
ment  being  used  as  a  permanent  fund  to  provide 
vacations  for  New  York  City  and  country  boys  in 
the  future. 

It  is  a  very  worthy  undertaking  and  its  per¬ 
manency  and  future  development  seem  now  very 
promising.  Herbert  C.  McClees  is  campaign 
treasurer. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


[The  following  address  relative  to  wool 
was  given  by  R.  W.  Duck  before  the  44th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association,  February  18,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  include,  S.  TV.  Eddy,  president ;  W. 
B.  Lathrop,  vice-president ;  H.  L.  Garri- 
gus,  secretary ;  F.  A.  Beckwith,  treas¬ 
urer.] 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
Zealand  recently  awarded  a  premium,  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  essay  on  wool-growing 
problems  in  New  Zealand  to  Dr.  F.  W. 
Dry.  In  New  Zealand  the  production  and 
marketing  of  wool  is  their  principal  live¬ 
stock  industry.  These  progressive  sheep¬ 
men  are  therefore  always  on  the  alert  to 
study,  analyze  and  improve  their  meth¬ 
ods.  In  this  way  they  successfully  meet 
world  competition.  In  his  comments  on 
Dr.  Dry’s  masterpiece,  President  L.  J. 
Wild  mentions  the  fact  that  wool  is  not 
.in st  wool  any  more  than  grass  is  just 
grass. 

By  the  same  token  this  is  true  of  any 
farm  product,  whether  it  be  meat,  milk, 
poultry  or  eggs.  There  are  decided  breed 
r.ud  production  differential  factors  which 
exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  market 
product.  The  market  trends  today  are 
increasingly  toward  developing  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  specialized  products  of  superior 
quality.  This  is  economically  sound  as  it 
places  and  gives  financial  reward  for  the 
production  of  such  quality  products. 

Artificial  Wool 

In  his  consideration  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  relative  to  artificial  wool  jiroduction, 
Dr.  Dry  states  in  part:  “It  is  impossible 
to  suppress  research  aimed  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  artificial  wool,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  what  measure  of  success,  in  what 
time,  will  attend  those  endeavors.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Speakman  has  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  may  be  moi'e  difficult  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  special  properties  of  wool 
depend  upon  many  or  few  constituents  of 
fiber  substance.  It  is  more  likely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  that  in  the  relatively  near 
future  it  will  become  possible  to  dissolve 
wool  and  bring  it  out  of  solution  again  in 
the  form  of  fibers  of  controlled  fineness, 
crimp  and  uniformity.  Possibilities  in 
this  direction  the  producer  may  well 
keep  in  mind,  even  while  he  seeks  to 
grow  wool  as  desirable  as  possible  when 
it  comes  from  the  sheep.  If  wool  does 
come  to  be  re-made  cheaply — and  little 
progress  is  as  yet  reported — there  will 
still  be  weight  of  output  to  consider  and 
chemical  composition.  I  am  conservative 
enough  to  think,  however,  that  sheep’s 
wool  will  not  speedily  be  ousted.  Its 
chemical  constituents  are  not  likely  to  be 
so  cheap  as  those  of  artificial  silk.  Yet 
whatever  the  future  may  hold  of  marvel 
or  surprise,  the  defense  and  attack  of 
the  wool-grower  depend  for  their  strength 
upon  his  capital  of  knowledge.” 

Our  wool  problems  are  influenced  by 
the  same  economic  world  factors  as 
those  of  New  Zealand  sheep  friends. 
Those  breeds  and  types  of  sheep  will  sur¬ 
vive  and  be  most  universally  used  which 
in  the  future  produce  fleece  and  carcass 
that  most  nearly  meets  market  require¬ 
ments  at  the  lowest  production  cost. 

Fine  Wool  Quality  and  Growth 

During  one  of  my  annual  visits  to  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  about  eight 
years  ago  Don  Bell  showed  me  some  fine- 
wool  sheep  called  Tasmanian  Merinos,  a 
strain  originating  in  Australia,  which 
were  shearing  a  fleece  of  considerable 
promise  when  considered  on  the  basis  of 
high-quality  scoured  wool.  I  became  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  wool  production  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  strain  of  Merinos,  al¬ 
though  they  were  somewhat  deficient  in 
mutton  characteristics  as  compared  with 
our  better  bodied  Delaines.  Due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  experimental  data  as  to  their 
economic  possibilities  Don  requested  me 
not  to  give  them  any  publicity.  I  have 
therefore  refrained  from  mentioning  them 
except  in  a  casual  way  until  some  studies 
and  experiments  with  them  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

Co-operating  in  this  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bell,  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Hardy  have  recently  had  their 
results  published  relative  to  several  years’ 
investigations  to  determine  what  influence 
-various  factors  exert  on  the  growth  and 


Fleece 

By  R. 

quality  of  wool  through  a  comparison  of 
the  fleeces  produced  by  American  Merino 
and  Tasmanian  Merino  sheep  kept  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions  of  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement,  and  under  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  Ohio. 

The  studies  and  observations  covered 
the  seasonal  rate  of  length  growth,  kept 
under  a  good  system  of  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  influence  of  sex.  preg¬ 
nancy,  yeaning,  breed  and  age  on  Merino 
fleeces.  Some  of  the  summary  conclu¬ 
sions  based  on  obtained  results  were  that 
good  early  Summer  pasture  stimulated 
rate  growth  of  wool  fiber  slightly  over  23 
per  cent  above  the  mean  average  for  all 
periods  of  the  year.  .Poor  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  late  Fall  retarded  growth  about  10 
per  cent  with  lambs.  Yeaning  and  start¬ 
ing  milk  flow  with  breeding  ewes  de- 


F  actors 

W.  Duck 

creased  wool  growth  about  17  per  cent 
below  the  stated  average. 

The  smooth-bodied  to  slightly  wrinkled 
American  Merinos  produced  an  average 
of  about  4 pounds  more  of  unscoured 
wool  per  head  per  year  than  the  Tas¬ 
manians.  However,  compared  on  the 
basis  of  100  pounds  live  weight  the  De¬ 
laines  outsheared  the  Tasmanians  by 
only  about  two  pounds.  More  significant 
still,  when  the  shrinkage  factors  of  mois¬ 
ture,  grease  and  dirt  were  considered 
with  the  two  types  of  fleeces,  the  Tas¬ 
manians  produced  about  16  pounds  more 
of  clean  wool,  a  very  important  factor 
from  a  wool-buyer’s  consideration. 

Clean  Wool 

The  principal  factor  for  this  causative 
difference  was  the  grease  content.  The 


American  Merino  fleeces  contained  47.2 
per  cent  more  grease,  and  39.6  per  cent 
more  adhering  dirt  than  that  of  the  Tas¬ 
manian  Merinos.  Contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  high  grease  content  pre¬ 
vented  weathering  the  reverse  proved  to 
be  true.  Length  of  staple  and  density 
were  the  two  fleece  qualities  which  af¬ 
forded  protection. 

The  investigators  in  their  summary 
report  state  in  part:  “Apparently,  the 
higher  percentage  content  of  grease  and 
dirt  in  American  Merino  fleeces  imparted 
a  feeling  of  fullness  and  compactness 
that  was  readily  misjudged  as  density. 
Among  wrinkly,  short-stapled,  greasy- 
fleeced,  B-type  American  Merino  rams 
this  feeling  of  fullness  and  compactness, 
due  to  grease  and  dirt,  resulted  in  gross 
misjudgment  of  density  to  the  extent  that 
the  estimate  of  their  wool  producing  ca¬ 
pacity  was  a  serious  misconception. 

“In  this  study  the  greatest  density  of 
wool  fiber  found  on  any  of  the  sheep  was 
45,S25  fibers  per  square  inch  of  skin  area, 
which  was  produced  by  Tasmanian 
Merino  ewe,  U.  S.  Imported  No.  31.  The 
least  density  of  wool  fibers,  or  11.S34  per 
square  inch  of  skin  area,  was  found  on 
a  seven-year-old  American  Merino  ewe. 
Age  of  sheep  was  found  to  influence 
density  of  fibers  to  the  extent  that  the 
sheep  pi’odueed  66  to  68  per  cent  as  many 
fibers  as  seven-year-olds  as  they  produced 
as  two-years-olds.  It  was  found,  also, 
that  the  density  of  wool  fiber  produced 
by  lambs  was  80  per  cent  accurate  in  in¬ 
dicating  subsequent  density  of  the  fleece 
when  the  sheep  were  more  mature. 

“Contrary  to  the  existing  opinion 
among  breeders,  the  results  obtained  in¬ 
dicate  that  wrinkly,  excessively  greasy- 
fleeced  American  Merino  sheep  may,  and 
in  this  test  actually  did,  produce  fewer 
wool  fibers  per  square  inch  of  skin  area 
than  smooth-bodied  American  Merino 
sheep.  It  seems  that  individual  sheep  do 
not  produce  an  abundance  of  wool  oil  and 
also  an  abundance  of  wool  fiber.  Also, 
wrinkling  does  not  contribute  to  density 
of  wool  fiber. 

“The  results  of  these  tests  indicate  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  fleeces  of 
American  Merinos  by  selective  breeding 
for  less  grease,  fewer  wrinkles,  greater 
length  of  staple,  more  uniformity  of  fine¬ 
ness  of  fiber,  greater  density  of  weight  of 
clean  wool  per  square  inch  of  skin  area, 
and  greater  weight  of  actual  wool  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  of  the  sheep.” 

Judging  Fleece 

This  work  convinces  me  of  a  long¬ 
standing  belief  based  on  many  years  judg¬ 
ing  of  fine-wool  sheep  that  the  basis  of 
placings  for  fleece  carried  by  the  sheep 
shown  cannot  be  very  accurate.  I  have 
taken  instruction  from  some  of  the  best 
wool  experts  in  the  world,  and  have  a 
fairly  accurate  power  of  observation,  yet, 

I  know  that  in  the  case  of  close  placings. 
where  fleece  may  be  the  final  determining 
factor,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  absolute¬ 
ly  accurately  just  which  individual  will 
shear  the  highest  percentage  and  best 
quality  of  clean  wool. 

A  judge  in  the  ring  is  also  under  a 
time  handicap,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
every  known  art  of  the  shepherd  has 
been  used  on  most  of  the  sheep  exhibited 
to  enhance  their  natural  possibilities  to 
the  ultimate  degree.  Artificial  oiling, 
blacking,  smoking,  singeing,  stubble-shear¬ 
ing  and  excessive  length  of  staple  are  the 
rule  of  the  ring  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  only  recourse  left  the  judge  is 
to  base  the  fleece  placing  on  an  estimate 
of  the  clean  wool  without  regard  to  the 
unnatural  factors  which  may  have  been 
used. 

Some  shows  have  rules  which  disquali¬ 
fy  stubble-shearing,  and  the  addition  of 
unnatural  substances  to  the  fleece.  How¬ 
ever,  even  at  these  shows  such  rules  are 
seldom  or  never  enforced.  If  they  were 
it  would  mean  the  elimination  of  most  of 
the  fine-wool  sheep  shown.  Neither  are 
the  exhibitors  to  blame.  The  artificial 
methods  are  not  used  to  be  dishonest  or 
to  deceive.  They  have  grown  to  be  a 
custom,  which  is  greatly  to  be  deplored 
and  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  One 
possible  corrective  method  would  be  that, 
except  for  the  lauih  Hasses,  all  deeding; 


Pastoral  Scene  in  Connecticut 


Wool  locks  showing  continuous  four  years ’  fleece  growth  on  a  Pambouillet  wether, 
Washington  Experiment  Station,  Pullman,  Wash. 


At  right.  Champion  Oxford  Pam  at  the  1936  A.  Y.  State  Fair,  bred  and  owned  by 
J.  A.  Duffy.  Lafayette,  N.  Y.  At  left,  Suffolk  Pam,  owned  and  exhibited  by  S.  b. 
Whitaker,  Penn  Yah,  2v,  Y,,  icon  ctunripionship  honors  during  the  past  season. 
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Acknowledged 
the  GREATEST 
Wood  Silo# 
ever  Invented 

35  years  of  experience  on 
thousands  of  dairy  farms 
shows  that  the  CRAIN E 
Triple  Wall  Silo  does  every¬ 
thing  a  silo  should  do,  bet¬ 
ter.  Insulates  . . .  keeps  out 
frost  better  .  ,  .  preserves 
more  silage  succulence  .  .  . 
giving  higher  nutritional 
value.  It  cuts  feed  bills. 
Stands  up  better  against 
severest  wind  storms.  Cuts 


repair  costs.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Never  a 
hoop  to  tighten. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  one  of  these  better 
silos  on  your  farm.  In  years  to  come,  you’ll 
be  thankful  that  you  invested  in  a  CRAINE 
Triple  Wall.  Write  for  prices. 


CRAINE,  Inc.,  55  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


Hanle’s  Seeds 

Guaranteed— 5  full  pkts. 
for  price  of  one.  to  try—  i 

Blood-Turnip  Beet 
Golden  Rod  Carrot 
L  Big  Boston  Lettuce! 

Mmle  Radish  (red) ' 
SuccessTomato 
Send  dime 

today!  Maule’a  Seed  Book 
free,  with  Easy  Payment 
|  ■  Plan  to  use  if  you  wish. 

Wm.Henry Maule,362  Maule  Bldg., Phlla., Pa. 


DR.  LESURE’S  C.  C.  and  F.  DROPS 

TO  REDUCE  COUGHS.  COLDS  and  FEVER 
FOR  HORSES,  MULES  and  COWS 

Six  Fluid  Ounces 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER.  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

Ask  delivered  price  Truck  or  Carload 
Griffin  Lumber  Co.,  Box  C*  Hudson  Fails,  K.  T 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  per  blades!  We 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set.  mail 
to— JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


Fifty  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Whites,  Yorkshires.  Hanipshires,  Berkshires. 
Duroc.,  Poland  Crosses,  6-8-10-12  weeks  $4;  $4.50:  $5; 
$5.50;  $6:  $6.50  each.  Serum-Virus  treatment  to  pre¬ 
vent  cholera  50  cents  each,  if  desired.  Selected  young 
boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages  and 
prices.  P.  O.  Money  Order — check  or  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Prices  subject  to  market  changes. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road, 

Tel.  1091 -M,  evenings.  Concord.  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  pounds.  Excellent  type,  well 
grown,  outstanding  Quality.  Bred  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  young  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boar3 
ready  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  upon  reauest. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C. — Chester  and  Yorkshire — Duroc 
and  Berkshire  crossed — 6-7  wks.  $4.00  each:  8-9  wks. 
$4.25  each:  10  wks.  extras  $4.75  each.  All  orders  care¬ 
fully  filled  and  crated  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire  6-8  weeks  $4.00:  10 
weeks  $4.50.  12  weeks  weaned  shoats,  $6.00.  Boars, 
barrows  and  sows.  Vaccination  50c  extra  if  desired. 
Sliip  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
Virginia  Road,  •  Concord,  Massachusetts 


DREG,  CUflllC  AH  ages  FOB  SALE.  Russell  Fi 
UROC  dninc  l’nttlngton,  Sclplo Center, N.Y. 


DOGS 


EASTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed  Irish  Setters  —  Conker  Spaniels. 

MEIER  PINEKN0LL  FARM.  Noxon  Rrf.,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

HANDSOME !  HEALTHY!!  ST.  BERNARD 

PUPPIES— A.  K.  C.  reg.  Wonderful  home  dogs.  Seneca 
St,  Bernard  Kennel,  A.  R.  Buck,  R.  D.  2,  Waterloo,  N.Y. 

nAj  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPxVNIELS  dogs 
■  ell*  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


fv,.., „„  Registered  puppies.  Beautiful 
oreai  Iiancs  Fawns  &  Brindles,  with  black  face, 

$35.00  A  $50.00.  BARLOW  FARM  SUGAR  GROVE,  PA. 

o.j:...AjToy  Fox  Terriers.  Standard  Fox  Ter- 
redigreea  rPM-s,  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers. 
SUNNYSIDE  TERRIER  KENNELS,  Carmel,  NewYork 

DEG.  English  Shepherd  Puppies— males,  $10;  females.  $8. 
*•  Pomeranians  and  Wire  Terriers  eligible  registration. 
Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  GEORGE  MANLEY,  Greene,  N.Y. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  K,h£^rs^r" 

¥  ir>C  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UUL/LdlLO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.Y, 


English  Shepherd  Gowdogs  T5S8£  JSS 


pm/si  ICU  Hill  I  Female  PUP .  $15.00. 

LltuLliin  DULL  EDGEWOOD  FARM.  Troy,  Pa. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS-Males,  $10;  females,  $6. 

Square  Deal.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


RAT  Terrier  pups.  Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels,  Chase,  Kansas 


SOME  VERY  fine  pure  Bred  English  Shepherd  pups. 

M.  N.  ADAMS,  -  LIVONIA,  N.  Y. 


UEELDRIVING  SHEPHERD  A  COLLIE  PUPS,  beau- 
11  ties.  WILMOT,  EAST  THETF0RD,  VERMONT 


BLOND  Russian  Wolfhounds — Giant  Irish  Wolfhounds, 
also  huskies.  SUZANNE,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Puppies— $5  up.  Pure  black. 
SACKSTEDERS,  Muncie,  lnd. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


sheep  exhibited  must  also  show  with  their 
last  year's  scoured  fleece.  While  this 
would  help  solve  the  question  of  stubble¬ 
shearing  it  would  still  leave  the  factor 
of  possible  artificial  grease  and  oiling. 

The  problem  seems  to  come  home  to  the 
breeders  and  the  judge,  which  based  on 
the  Ohio  work  mentioned  should  tend  to 
reduce  rather  than  add  excessive  oil  to  a 
fleece  which  may  already  be  carrying  too 
much  grease  for  the  production  of  top- 
ranking  wool.  The  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  unless  wool  buyers  will 
pay  a  premium  for  wool  carrying  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  grease  and  a  maximum  of  density 
breeders  will  naturally  favor  those 
strains  and  types  which  shear  the  most 
unscoured  wool  per  unit  of  body  weight. 

If  this  is  the  situation,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be,  the  next  step  which  should  be 
investigated  is  the  question  of  cost  of 
production.  Xo  means  has  yet  been  de¬ 
vised  by  which  we  may  obtain  something 
for  nothing,  at  least  along  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  lines.  On  the  basis  of  the  Ohio 
investigations  the  Delaines  outsheared 
the  Tasmanians  by  approximately  2  per 
cent  per  100  pounds  live  weight.  How¬ 
ever,  this  additional  weight  was  entirely 
wool  grease  and  dirt,  which  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  the  Tasmanians  produced 
over  one  pound  more  of  clean  wool  per 
100  pounds  liveweight  than  the  American 
Merinos.  The  practical  question  from  the 
breeder’s  consideration  is  how  much  did 
it  cost  to  produce  each  comparable  fleece 
weight  of  unscoured  wool  per  100  pounds 
of  body  weight.  Unless  the  lighter  grease 
weight  fleece  could  be  produced  at  a 
lower  cost  if  the  buyer  was  willing,  as  he 
should  be,  to  pay  some  premium  for  such 
fleece  it  would  not  be  as  profitable  to 
produce  such  a  fleece. 

Cotted  Fleece 

A  fleece  may  be  matted  due  to  accumu¬ 
lation  of  burs  and  other  foreign  material 
and  referred  to  as  cotted.  This  condi¬ 
tion  may  or  may  not  be  caused  by  or  be 
the  result  of  true  eotting.  When  cotting 
occurs  it  is  caused  by  some  of  the  fibers 
intermixed  throughout  the  fleece  being 
shed,  and  the  ends  of  such  fibers  become 
snarled  and  so  intertwined  with  them¬ 
selves  and  the  rest  of  the  fleece  as  to  from 
a  mat.  The  condition  is  more  common 
during  the  latter  part  of  Winter. 

Roberts  studies  on  this  question  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  leads  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tendency  is  an  in¬ 
herited  one,  with  some  tendency  toward 
more  cotting  with  age  in  sheep  so  in¬ 
clined.  There  seems  also  a  possibility 
that  feed,  and  individual  digestion  dif¬ 
ferences  of  sheep  have  some  influence.  In 
view  of  these  findings  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  practical  breeders  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  avoid  breeding  ewes  with  this 
trouble,  except  for  market  lambs,  and  if 
rams  are  producing  lambs  which  develop 
cotted  fleece,  the  rams  and  their  strain 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  breeding 
flock. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Page  257) 

WANTED  TO  SELL  75  to  100  tons  mixed  loose 
hay  in  mow,  bright  and  sweet,  never  wet;  also 
25  tons  clover  mixed  baled  hay.  Apply  to 
LOOMIS  SANITOHIUM,  Loomis,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  100  a  week  Macomb  broiler 
battery.  II.  GOODMAN,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 25,000-gallon  steel  tank  with  com¬ 
plete  pumping  equipment  now  available  on 
account  of  connection  with  town  water.  F.  B. 
RIGGS,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Used  Rototiller.  model  C-4:  state 
price  and  condition.  JOHN  AMANTE,  2036 
Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WANTED — Vacuum  pumps  and  electric  motor 
for  two-unit  milking  machine;  must  be  in 
good  condition.  CARL  L.  JOHNSON,  Todd  Hol¬ 
low  Rd.,  Terry ville,  Conn. 

WANTED — Small  caterpillar  tractor,  also  scoop 
and  plow;  state  condition,  price.  KRAMER’S 
GREENHOUSES,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Deleo  light  plant,  225-ampere  hour 
Edison  batteries,  perfect  condition;  $150. 
THIERBACH,  250  High  St„  Orange,  N.  J. 

BEES — Complete  colonies  or  packages;  let  us 
quote  you  on  your  requirements.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Second-hand  tractor  spray  outfit  and 
other  farm  equipment;  must  be  in  excellent 
condition  and  attractively  priced.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Country  Board 

WANTED — Board  in  private  Protestant  family 
oil  farm,  within  TO  miles  New  York  City,  for  14- 
year-old  boy:  no  other  boarders.  ADVERTISER 
320'J,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40%  More  Milk— 45%  More  Bullerfat 


&fithnOH-  Red  Rose  24%  Dairy  Feed  Pays 

"My  winning  herd  of  19  cows,  averaging  861  lbs.  milk  in  the  monthly 
lest,  with  36  lbs.  butterfat,  was  Eshelman-fed.  With  grade  cows, 
ranging  3  to  8  years  old,  it  takes  good  feed  to  make  such  a  record". 

(Name  on  request) 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


Established  1842 


SALES  OFFICES:  LANCASTER.  PA. 


&  SONS 


CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


HORSES  | 

Sale  of  High  Class 

PERCHER0NS  \  BELGIANS 

March  17, 1937 


Sale  of  High  Quality  Grades  and  Colts 

March  18,  1937 

at 


MICHIGAN  STATE  COLLEGE 

by 

Michigan  Horse  Breeders’  Association 

Write  for  Catalog — R.  S.  Hudson,  Sec.,  East  Lansing,  Mich, 


REGISTERED 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Mares,  blacks,  grays.  Egotist,  Lagos  breeding. 

NADY  BROTHERS  -  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Importers,  Breeders  Since  1880 


AT  STID  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

K0NBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  K0NTACT  CALYPSO, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVIL!  ER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS,  MADREY  FARM.  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


BELGIANS 

Wscan  show  more  quality  Stallions 
6-Mares thananyotherdealerin  O. 
Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

.4.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 
30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rt.  87 


For  Sale!  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

Yearling  Laet,  Don  Degas  breeding  $200  :  2  yr.  old 
Clemenceau.  Collard  breeding,  2  yr.  old  Egotist. 
Clemenceau  breeding;  3  yr.  Clemenceau.  Jehovah  breed¬ 
ing:  3  yr.  old  Magic  breeding:  4  yr.  old  Jalap  breeding. 
Show  horses,  ready  for  service,  guaranteed  sure  breeders, 
$400  to  $800.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Several  stallions  of  fashionable  bloodlines  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  60,  head  to  choose  from,  all  registered. 
Folder  of  pedigrees,  pictures,  etc.,  on  request. 

MONOCACY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


Heavy  A  Handy-weight  Belgians  and  Pevcherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FKED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  town 


HVI  l  MFHF  FARM  Belgians,  Fifty  Head— import- 
n  I  LUllLUL  r  nlilll  e(j  alKj  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

mature  Mares.  B.  C.  DOTTERER  •  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


WORK  Horses  and  Shetland  Ponies,  also  Registered 
Percheron  Stallion  coming  3.  outstanding  horse  dark 
steel  gray.  James  H.  Kuhns,  R.  5,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES  At  Special  Prices— 30  Days 

Only.  Also  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Shropshire  Sheep 
Good  ones.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  and  grandsons  of 
May  Royal’s  Holiiston  130308  (48  A.  R.  daughters) 
out  of  HIGH  RECORD  dams.  Occasionally  a  few 
females.  Accredited.  Negative. 

TARBELL  FARMS 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10.000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


HOLSTEINS 

Registered  and  Grade  Holstein 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Close  springers.  T.  B.,  Bang  and  Garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  1.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 

f  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .~| 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  bleeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  AY  ORION,  Ml), 


Grade  Angus  Heifers  % 

March.  ,T II E  C II AS.  O.  EDUARDS  STOCK  FARM,  Dushere,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


WANTED — Ten  to  twenty  White-faced  healthy  sheep. 

M.  F.  SAVAGE, _ -  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  Ewes  7  —  5  Ewe 
Lambs.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Easter  Bunnies  Wanted  f"uyr  S»yr 

older.  Ship  March  11  to  24th.  Reference  33.  Rutherford 
National  Bank.  Whites  preferred,  best  prices. 

L.  CRESS.  Route  2,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 


WA1MTFD  hobbit-,  eight  pounds  and  over,  either  sex, 
ffttlllljV  any  breed,  premium  paid  year  around. 

H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE  —  Pedigreed  New  Zealand  White  Rabbits 
all  ages  Monthly  Sales  bulletin  3c  Stamp. 

BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  BRATTLEBORO.  Vt. 

iiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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Housecleaning  Aids 

With  a  definite  plan  carefully  carried 
out  the  usually  hectic  period  of  Spring 
housecleaning  may  become  a  much  less 
trying  time.  Small  tasks  such  as  clean¬ 
ing  closets,  rearranging  shelves,  cleaning 
bric-a-brac  may  be  accomplished  ahead 
of  time.  Laundering  curtains,  cleaning 
draperies,  washing  windows  and  cleaning 
floors  may  be  dove-tailed  with  the  daily 
or  weekly  tasks.  Then  when  these  de¬ 
tails  are  safely  out  of  the  way  it  is  much 
better  to  finish  a  room  or  two  at  a  time 
and  allow  a  “breathing  spell'’  before  at¬ 
tempting  more.  True,  it  may  take  just  a 
bit  longer,  but  you  will  come  through  the 
final  stages  without  that  exhausted  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  home  will  be  much  happier. 

For  wallpaper  that  has  become  so 
soiled  that  wiping  with  a  soft  cloth  will 
not  clean  it  satisfactorily,  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  wallpaper  cleaner  is  available  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  A  spongy,  pliable 
mass  which  when  rubbed  over  the  walls, 
absorbs  the  surface  dirt.  This  works 
most  satisfactorily  on  walls  that  have  not 
been  wiped  down  previously. 

An  excellent  cleaner  may  be  made  at 
home  using  four  cups  flour,  two  cups 
cold  water,  eight  tablespoons  salt,  eight 
tablespoons  vinegar  and  four  tablespoons 
kerosene.  Blend  the  flour  and  salt  and 
mix  to  a  smooth  paste  with  the  cold 
water.  Boil  until  thick,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  Do  not  become  discouraged  at  this 
point  if  it  seems  to  be  a  terrible  mess. 
Continue  to  stir  until  the  flour  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  otherwise  it  will  stick 
when  used.  Do  not  add  more  moisture. 
Let  cool  and  knead  well  with  the  hands. 

Before  the  cleaner  is  used  any  grease 
spots  appearing  on  the  paper  should  be 
removed.  Take  a  clean  white  blotter, 
place  over  the  spot  and  press  with  a  hot 
iron.  If  it  does  not  disappear,  slightly 
moisten  a  small  quantity  of  whiting  or 
talcum  powder  with  ammonia,  dab  on  the 
spot  and  allow  to  remain  over  night. 
Brush  the  powder  away  lightly  as  any 
rubbing  tends  to  spread  the  stain.  Sev¬ 
eral  applications  may  be  necessary. 

Spread  papers  on  the  floor  before  start¬ 
ing  to  apply  the  cleaner.  Take  a  piece  of 
the  cleaner,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey  egg 
and  rub  it  gently  in  even  strokes  down¬ 
ward.  While  working  fold  in  the  soiled 
surface  of  the  cleaner  until  it  is  too  small 
to  handle  or  so  dirty  it  begins  to  streak 
the  paper.  Only  a  small  area  should  be 
attempted  at  a  time  and  the  strokes 
should  be  overlapped  to  avoid  streaking. 

A  gentle,  yet  very  satisfactory  solution 
for  cleaning  surfaces  which  are  painted, 
varnished  or  enameled  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  one-half  cup  laundry  starch  in 
one-half  cup  cold  water.  Add  slowly  to 
four  cups  hot  water  and  cook  to  a  smooth 
paste.  Dissolve  one  pound  mild  soap  chips 
in  two  gallons  hot  water.  Add  starch 
paste  to  the  soap  solution.  Then  add 
one-half  cup  sal  soda  washing  powder 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  one-half  cup 
cold  water.  Stir  until  smooth  and  let 
stand  until  cool.  Then  add  1*4  cups 
pumice  or  rotten  stone  and  one  cup  am¬ 
monia.  Stir  and  keep  covered. 

In  applying  this  cleaning  solution,  cov¬ 
er  a  small  area,  not  more  than  two  square 
feet,  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  circular 
motion  and  wipe  off  immediately.  Fol¬ 
low  at  once  with  a  clean  wet  cloth. 

For  thoroughly  cleaning  upholstered 
furniture  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  ideal.  In 
the  absence  of  this  piece  of  equipment 
cover  the  piece  to  be  cleaned  with  a  cloth 
which  has  been  dipped  in  water  and 
wrung  as  dry  as  possible.  Beat  the 
cloth  with  a  flat  beater.  The  dust  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  damp  cloth.  MRS.  B.  n. 


Cleaning  Upholstered  Furniture 


Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 

And  domes  the  red-plowed  hills 
With  loving  blue ; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 
The  throstles,  too. 

Opens  a  door  in  Heaven; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 
On  greening  grass, 

And  o'er  the  mountain-walls 
Young  angels  pass. 

Before  them  fleets  the  shower, 
And  burst  the  buds. 

And  shine  the  level  lands, 

And  flash  the  floods ; 

The  stars  are  from  their  hands 
Flung  through  the  woods. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Balmy  weather  and  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  finery  in  the  shop  windows  are 
wonderful  heralds  of  Spring.  Nor  is  it 
too  early  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of 
these  gay  prints  if  we  are  planning  to 
surprise  the  family  on  March  28  with  a 
new  Easter  outfit.  We  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  such  a  colorful  array  and 
wThen  you  send  for  our  new  pattern  book, 
referred  to  on  page  184,  you  will  find  the 
exact  style  you  have  been  looking  for  to 
“send  you  forth  in  slim  lines.’’ 

Suits  are  taking  a  foremost  place  this 
year  in  milady’s  wardrobe  and  if  this 
mild  weather  continues  they  may  be 
worn  with  comfort  in  the  Easter  parade. 


Remember,  however,  that  a  new  fresh 
blouse  will  tranform  last  season's  suit  if 
you  feel  that  it  is  still  too  good  to  be 
replaced. 

Spring  footwear  seems  to  have  been 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
sense  as  well  as  style  this  season.  There 
are  so  many  styles  and  varieties  that  it 
is  difficult  to  mention  any  special  kind, 
but  we  predict  a  lively  season  for  lustre 
snakeskin  which  is  offered  now  in  sev¬ 
eral  colors  for  shoes  and  bags.  Made 
into  a  dainty  slipper  which  conceals  the 
instep  and  reveals  the  toe.  It  sells  for 
$7.44  and  the  bag  that  graces  the  slippers 
for  $4.64. 

Our  readers  are  showing  warm  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  needlework  patterns  we  have 
featured  recently.  What  a  thrill  some 
of  their  friends  will  have  on  their  next 
birthday  when  they  receive  a  bit  of  cro¬ 
chet  or  embroidery,  worked  “expressly 
for  them.”  It  doesn’t  take  long  either — 
just  a  little  time  at  night  while  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  events  of  the  day,  or  listening 
to  the  radio — and  a  great  reward  awaits 
you  when  you  exhibit  the  finished  product. 


Quick  Chocolate  Rolls 

Make  a  rich  biscuit  dough  as  follows, 
using  level  measurements :  Two  cups 
flour, .  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  and  cold  water  or 
milk  to  mix  to  a  dough.  Roll  out  in  an 
oblong  one-lialf  inch  thick.  Spread  with 
softened  butter  and  then  with  a  mixture 
of  three  tablespoons  sugar  and  1*4  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa.  Roll  up  as  for  jelly  roll, 
cut  in  inch  slices  and  bake  in  hot  oven. 
Serve  hot  with  plenty  of  butter.  Also 
good  cold.  These  are  especially  nice  with 
a  dish  of  baked  apples  for  supper  but 
are  likewise  appreciated  at  breakfast  if 
it  happens  to  be  one  of  those  “special 
occasions.”  e.  w.  g. 


The  woods  with  living  airs 
How  softly  fanned. 

Light  airs  from  where  the  deep, 
All  down  the  sand. 

Is  breathing  in  his  sleep, 

Heard  by  the  land. 

O.  follow,  leaping  blood. 

The  season's  lure  1 
O  heart,  look  down  and  up, 
Serene,  secure, 

Warm  as  the  crocus  cup. 

Like  snow-drops,  pure  ! 

For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new. 

And  thaws  the  cold,  and  fills 
The  flower  with  dew ; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 
The  poets,  too. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


Salads  for  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

Here  are  two  pretty  salads  that  are 
nice  for  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  luncheon. 
I'm  sure  you  will  find  either  one  suitable. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  Salad. — One  pack¬ 
age  lemon  jello,  one  pint  boiling  water, 
one  cup  chopped  celery,  one  cup  sliced 
stuffed  olives,  one-third  cup  chopped 
green  peppers,  one  large  sweet  pickle, 
chopped.  Dissolve  jello  in  boiling  water ; 
when  almost  cold  add  celery,  olives,  pep¬ 
pers  and  pickle.  Pour  into  individual 
molds.  Serve  on  watercress  with  green 
mayonnaise  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
green  coloring  has  been  added. 

Shamrock  Salad. — Three  cups  chopped 
cabbage,  one-half  cup  chopped  celery,  two 


small  carrots  chopped,  one  red  apple 
chopped  fine,  one-fourth  green  pepper 
chopped,  one-lialf  cucumber  chopped,  one- 
half  onion  grated,  mayonnaise,  salt  and 
paprika.  Mix  vegetables  and  apple. 
Moisten  with  mayonnaise  enough  to  hold 
the  ingredients  together.  Serve  on  a  bed 
of  fresh  lettuce  leaves,  arranging  in  the 
shape  of  a  shamrock.  mrs.  l.  c. 


Kinks  in  the  Care  of  Kitchen 
Utensils 

Don’t  forget  that  the  tea-kettle  should 
be  washed  inside  often.  If  food  burns  to 
the  bottom  of  a  utensil,  add  a  teaspoon 
of  soda  and  soak  for  awhile.  Nowadays 
kettle  bottoms  should  not  need  to  be 
black  unless  the  manufacturers  made 
them  that  way,  for  we  have  fine,  mod¬ 
ern  smokeless  stoves. 

Did  you  know  that  black  baking  pans 
are  hotter  than  light-colored  ones,  hence 
foods  burn  quickly,  and  that  deep  baking 
pans  deflect  heat  making  things  burn? 
Use  flat,  baking  sheets  for  cookies  and 
biscuits  for  good  results. 

Give  your  oil  and  gas  burning  stoves 
the  best  of  care.  Clean  the  burners  and 
wicks  once  a  week,  flushing  out  the  oil 
lines  every  two  months  or  so.  Use  good 
grades  of  gasoline  or  kerosene.  An  old 
tooth  brush  is  excellent  to  clean  wicks,  or 
the  asbestos  rings  such  as  are  used  in 
my  kerosene  stove. 

Use  warm  water  and  a  cloth  soaped  a 
little  to  clean  the  porcelain  parts  of  your 
stove,  and  don’t  attempt  to  clean  it  while 
hot.  If  there  are  stubborn  spots,  try  a 
little  kerosene  on  a  cloth. 

Utensils  which  are  properly  cared  for 
usually  respond  by  giving  good  service 
over  a  satisfactory  length  of  time. 

MRS.  B.  p. 


March  13, 1937 

Inexpensive  but  Distinctive 
Gifts 

In  recent  years  Mother  Nature  has 
helped  to  solve  my  gift  problem.  I  have 
found  the  out-of-doors  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  fascinating  and  inexpensive 
presents.  Presumptuously,  perhaps,  I 
think  some  might  appreciate  my  divulg¬ 
ing  personal  experience. 

The  recipients  need  not  necessarily  be 
nature  lovers  as  the  suggestive  and  ar¬ 
tistic  qualities  of  these  gifts  possess  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.  Begin  early  in  the  Spring- 
collecting  butterflies,  moths,  pressed 
flowers  and  nature  photographs  which 
can  be  used  in  illustrating  choice  bits  of 
poetry.  These  inexpensively  framed  make 
charming  gifts.  If  you  understand  the 
art  of  basketry  or  if  the  man  of  the  house 
is  adept  with  tools  make  trays  placing 
butterflies  and  milkweed  underneath  the 
glass.  At  the  stores  these  trays  com¬ 
mand  high  prices. 

A  medium-sized  pottery  dish,  prefer¬ 
ably  green  or  yellow  in  color,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  negligible  cost.  It  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  deep  to  hold  several  irregular 
stones  for  necessary  drainage ;  over 
these  place  a  layer  of  wood  mould.  Se¬ 
lect  several  stems  of  spotted  pipsissewa  (a 
broad  greenish  white  stripe  extends  from 
petiole  to  tip  of  its  dark  green  leaf)  ; 
place  these  in  the  center  of  dish  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  arrangement.  A  couple  of 
tiny  Christmas  ferns,  bearing  several 
fresh  young  fronds,  two  clumps  of  ebony 
spleenwort  and  two  or  three  tufts  of 
white  veined  velvety  green  Rattlesnake 
plantains  will  produce  a  lovely  creation 
for  a  table  decoration. 

Another  remembrance  that  called  forth 
exclamations  of  delight  was  a  small 
aquarium  displaying  a  tiny  colony  of  win- 
tergreen  plants  gay  with  their  delectable 
berries  happily  placed  among  the  dainty 
evergreen  vines  of  the  twin-flower  which 
were  imbedded  in  moss.  How  eloquently 
it  breathed  of  the  Catskills'  fragrant 
hemlock  forests ! 

My  most  cherished  Christmas  gift  is  a 
collection  of  scraps  from  several  dresses 
which  formed  a  great-great  grandmother’s 
trousseau  including  a  bit  of  mellowed  lace 
from  her  wedding  gown  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  framed  in  dull  silver.  The 
value  of  this  gift  lies  not  merely  in  senti¬ 
ment  but  it  is  an  historical  possession — 
the  happy  young  bride  having  worn  those 
gowns  in  1768.  The  same  idea  could  be 
used  to  represent  various  periods.  The 
chest  in  the  attic  may  reveal  many  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Incidentally  prepare  a  miniature  peat 
swamp  in  a  large  aquarium  for  your  own 
edification  during  the  long  Winter 
months.  Let  sphagnum  moss  form  the 
foundation.  Trailing  small  cranberry, 
which  reaches  wildly  about  adds  grace 
and  airiness.  I  include  wild  rosemary  be¬ 
cause  of  its  alluring  name  and  its  ever¬ 
green  leaves  while  the  unique  pitcher 
plant  being  colorful  and  unusual,  joins 
the  group  without  questioning.  It  in¬ 
variably  holds  the  center  of  attraction  in 
this  indoor  garden.  How  solicitous  we 
are  about  the  well-being  of  this  collection 
for  it  holds  dormant  roots  of  buckbean, 
ealapogon,  rose  pogonia,  large  twayblade, 
royal  fern,  adder’s  tongue  and  common 
wood  orchis !  Each  Spring  buckbean, 
twayblade  and  royal  fern  graciously  re¬ 
spond  but  their  frailer  sisters  sometimes 
fail  to  answer  the  Spring  call. 

MRS.  N.  B.  v. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Texas  Star  Guilt. — This  is  an  all-over  quilt 
pattern  and  the  octagonal  stars  are  joined  with¬ 
out  a  strip  or  white  block.  The  blocks  are  about 
eight  inches  across  and  when  joined  form  the 
small  white  octagonal  block.  Any  colors  may 
be  used  but  blue  for  points,  yellow  for  centers, 
and  white  are  used  in  the  block  shown  here. 
Price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents  or  any  two  pat¬ 
terns  for  25  cents,  or  one  pattern  and  copy  of 
the  quilt  pattern  catalog  for  25  cents.  Send 
orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
New  York. 


Ne iv  Wallpaper  Gives  Fresh  Courage  and  Cheer 
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Meat  Substitutes  for  Lent 

The  Lenten  season  seems  to  have 
sneaked  upon  us  unexpectedly  this  year 
as  it  is  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Here 
are  a  few  of  our  substitutes  for  meat : 

Hungarian  Surprise. — One  can  whole 
pimentoes,  one-fourth  pound  cream 
cheese,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoons  milk, 
six  soda  crackers,  one-fourth  pound  but¬ 
ter,  pinch  of  salt,  pinch  of  pepper. 

Take  whole  pimentos  and  insert  thin 
slices  of  cheese.  Then  immerse  in  a  thin 
batter  of  milk  and  egg  and  flour,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Take  out  and  roll 
in  cracker  crumbs  until  wTell  covered. 
Then  slightly  immerse  in  batter  again. 
Place  in  hot  skillet  on  medium  fire,  and 
use  plenty  of  butter  while  frying. 

Salmon  Cutlets.  —  Melt  four  table¬ 
spoons  butter  and  three  tablespoons  flour. 
Add  one  cup  boiling  milk  and  one  can 
salmon  flaked.  Stir  until  very  thick.  Sea¬ 
son.  Add  two  raw  egg  yolks.  Cool.  Shape 
into  cutlets.  Roll  in  flour,  then  in  a 
beaten  egg  diluted  with  milk.  Dip  in 
bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  fat  to  a 
golden  brown.  Serve  with  tomato  or 
cream  sauce. 

Egg  Delight  Original. — Six  eggs,  six 
slices  tomato,  cups  sliced  fresh  mush¬ 
rooms,  four  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
four  tablespoons  flour,  1%  cups  cooked 
rice,  one  pint  oysters,  one  teaspoon  finely 
chopped  pickle,  top  milk  or  tbin  cream. 
Cook  oysters  until  edges  begin  to  curl. 
Skin  out  and  strain  the  liquid  into 
enough  top  milk  or  thin  cream  to  make  a 
pint.  Thicken  in  a  double  boiler  with 
the  butter  and  flour,  mixed  together.  Beat 
until  very  smooth  and  thickened.  Season 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  a  dash  of 
cayenne,  celery  salt,  and  a  bit  of  scraped 
onion.  Add  the  oysters.  Saute  the  mush¬ 
rooms  in  butter  and  add  to  the  mixture 
with  the  chopped  pickle.  Keep  this  mix¬ 
ture  hot  while  six  foundations  are  made 
by  packing  rice  down  in  a  glass  measur¬ 
ing  cup  up  to  the  quarter  cupful  mark, 
and  then  turning  out  onto  a  platter. 
Place  a  slice  of  tomato  on  each  founda¬ 
tion.  Poach  the  eggs  and  trim  and  place 
one  on  each  slice  of  tomato.  Surround 
with  the  mushroom  and  oyster  mixture. 
Garnish  with  strips  of  green  or  red  pep¬ 
per  and  a  border  of  quarter  moons  of 
your  best  pastry,  piping  hot. 

Baked  Fish  With  Tomatoes. — Four  ta¬ 
blespoons  minute  tapioca,  three-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk,  one  cup  hot 
water.  Scald  milk  and  add  to  water  and 
cook  the  above  ingredients  in  double 
boiler  until  tapioca  is  clear.  Stir  fre¬ 
quently.  Two  pounds  of  halibut  or  any 
fish  that  will  do  for  baking  is  needed.  Use 
four  tablespoons  butter,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
canned  tomatoes,  one  chopped  pepper  and 
a  slice  of  onion.  Sprinkle  fish  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Gash  fish  and  dot  with 
butter.  Place  on  thin  layer  of  vegetables 
in  greased  baking  pan.  Place  remainder 
of  vegetables  around  fish  and  pour 
tapioca  mixture  over  all.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven,  350  degrees,  for  one  hour  or 
until  fish  is  baked,  basting  frequently. 
Serves  six.  mes.  e.  r. 


Beets  Stuffed  With  Mixed 
Green  Salad 

A  simple  salad.  But  different,  colorful 
and  handsome !  It  may  be  mixed  several 
hours  before  serving  time  and  set  in  the 
ice  box  to  chill.  Use  nice  big  beets.  Stuff 
with  your  favorite  combination  of  finely 
shredded  salad  greens  which  have  been 
mixed  with  piquant  French  dressing. 
Garnish  with  small  white  pickled  onions. 
And  you  have  the  true  Mexican  colors 
reflected  in  the  salad ! 

You  won't  need  to  trust  to  luck,  if  you 
use  the  following  recipe  for  Ideal  Rolls. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  small  amount 
of  extra  time  they  take  is  well  worth 
while. 

Ideal  Rolls. — Dissolve  one  cake  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  one  tablespoon  sugar  in  1^4 
cups  milk  which  has  been  scalded  and 
cooled.  Add  two  tablespoons  melted  but¬ 
ter  or  other  fat  and  two  cups  flour.  Beat 
thoroughly,  add  one  well-beaten  egg.  Now 
add  one  teaspoon  salt  and  two  more  cups 
of  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  dough  that 
can  be  handled ;  turn  on  board  and  knead 
lightly,  using  as  little  flour  in  the  knead¬ 
ing  as  possible.  Place  in  well-greased 
bowl.  Cover  and  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise  about  two  hours.  When 
light,  form  into  small  biscuits.  Place  one 
inch  apart  in  well-greased  shallow  pans. 
Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk — about  half 
an  hour.  Brush  with  egg  and  milk,  and 
bake  10  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

Mexican  Chocolate. — Cut  in  pieces  two 
squares  unsweetened  chocolate.  Place 
chocolate  in  upper  part  of  double  boiler 
with  one  cup  cold  water.  Stir  until 
chocolate  is  melted  and  blended.  Add 
three  tablespoons  sugar  and  a  dash  salt. 
Add  gradually  three  cups  milk.  Add  a 
cinnamon  stick  and  heat.  Then  beat 
with  rotary  egg  beater  until  light  and 
foamy,  The  finished  product  will  not  be 


quite  like  the  true  Mexican  chocolate,  but 
it  is  unusual  and  delicious.  The  Mexicans 
have  a  slender  pole  of  aromatic  wood 
carved  with  grooves  and  rings,  called  a 
“molinillo”  which  they  place  in  a  pitcher 
of  chocolate  and  this  is  whirled  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands  until  the  choco¬ 
late  foams. 

The  recipes  given  will  serve  six.  And 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
some  coffee,  too.  Don’t  you? 

BLANCHE  STBEY. 


Rest  for  Mother 

Friends  of  mine,  all  farm  women,  have 
started  something,  both  so  unique  and 
delightful,  that  I  marvel  it  has  not  been 
done  before.  The  idea  is  spreading,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  the  converting  of  any  old, 
unused  building  located  in  some  secluded 
spot  on  the  farm,  into  a  refuge,  or  tem¬ 
porary  rest  home — for  city  friends  or 
tourists?  Oh  no,  for  Busy  Mother  her¬ 
self. 

Hardly  a  farm  exists  that  has  not  at 
least  one  such  building.  Out-dated  sap- 
houses  are  ideal,  storage  ice  houses,  boat 
houses,  cooper  sheds,  dry  houses — all  lend 
themselves  charmingly  to  the  necessary 
renovations.  And  these  ancient  buildings 
are  usually  in  desirable  locations.  In  the 
shade  almost  always  and  secluded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  often  a  brook  or 
pond  nearby  for  extra  enjoyment. 

These  few  conveniences  make  it  the 
haven  of  rest  that  it  is  intended  to  be. 
Here  tired  Mrs.  Housewife  can  steal  an 
afternoon  of  solitude,  far  enough  away 
from  home  so  a  much  needed  nap  will  not 
be  interrupted,  yet  near  enough  so  in 
case  of  real  need  she  can  be  quickly  sum¬ 
moned,  and  where  an  easel,  rug  frames, 
quilting  bars,  can  be  set  up  and  left  un¬ 
disturbed  until  the  next  visit.  And  some¬ 
times  even  whole  week-ends  can  be  man¬ 
aged,  when  the  spirit  calls  for  a  longer 
period  of  solitude.  These  cabins  are  not 
idle,  even  during  the  Winter,  for  then  the 
youngsters  claim  them  for  their  outings. 

ix.  E.  c. 


Needlework  Novelties 


973 — The  Twenty-Third  Psalm,  one  we  all  know 
well  and  love,  is  the  subject  for  this  soul-in 
spiring  panel.  Embroider  the  young  shepherd 
boy,  his  grazing  sheep  and  pastoral  setting  in 
soft  shades  of  wool,  rope  silk  or  six  strand  floss. 
Only  simple  stitches  are  required.  Its  beauty 
and  quiet  serenity  will  bring  you  happiness 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  whatever  room  it 
hangs  this  ‘‘needle  painting”  will  lend  color 
and  distinction.  Pattern  973  contains  a  transfer 
pattern  of  a  picture  11x16  inches:  a  color  chart; 
material  needed;  illustration  of  all  stitches  used. 


1131 — Discover  the  fun  and  novelty  of  a  design 
half  in  cross-stitch,  half  in  crochet.  You'll 
gain  a  doubly  striking  effect,  too,  much  to  the 
envy  of  admiring  friends.  Think  how  beauti¬ 
fully  colorful  you  can  make  towels,  scarfs  and 
even  pillow-cases  with  these  baskets  of  “half 
and  half!”  Thread  up  with  your  most  colorful 
floss  when  you  do  the  flowers  in  cross-stitch. 
Then  crochet  the  lacy  filet  border,  and  whip  the 
crochet  to  the  linen.  Presto— beauty !  Pattern 
1131  contains  a  transfer  pattern  for  two  motifs 
5xl0'4  inches,  two  motifs  5xl3>2  inches,  two 
motifs  3'Ax7%  inches  and  two  41,4x71i  inches; 
directions  and  charts  for  the  filet  crochet;  ma¬ 
terial  requirements;  illustration  of  stitches  used. 
For  sale  by  The  Kural  New-Yorker;  10c  each. 


Kalamazoo 
Quality  can’t 
be  beaten 


Easy  to  pay  for 
—  only  18c 
_ a  day 


I  saved  over 
J/3  by  buying 
direct  from 
the  Factory 


Champion  bakers 
praise  the  Oven 
that  "floats  in  t 
flame" 


Coal 

and 

Wood 

Range 


Save  at  KALAMAZOO 

FACTORY  PRICES! 

Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces 


New  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas 
Stoves.  Also  Electric  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges,  Furnaces. 

1,100,000  Satisfied 
Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  37  years.  More  than 
1,100,000 Satisfied  Customers 
praise  Kalamazoo  Quality. 
Clip  the  Coupon  for  catalog. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 
161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 

Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio: 
Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Comb. 

Gas 

Coal 

Wood 

Range 


“A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You  ’ 


Clip  the  coupon — Mail  today  for 
new,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  have  saved  our  cus¬ 
tomers  from  $20  to  $50. 

30  Days  T  rial— Easy  T  erms 
Furnaces  Cash  or  easy  terms — as  little  as 
Heater?  18c  a  day— Year  to  Pay.  30 
neaiers  jjays  test  Kalamazoo  Quality 

in  your  own  home.  If  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied,  your  money  will 
be  returned.  24  hour  shipments. 
Mail  Coupon  Today 
Mail  Coupon!  This  FREE 
\  catalog  has  more  bargains 
^  than  20  Big  Stores.  Get 
FACTORY  PRICES  for 
New  Coal  and  Wood  Heat¬ 
ers,  New  Porcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  me  your  FREE  FACTORY 
CATALOG.  Check  what  you  are  interested  in 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □ 

Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  &  Gas  Ranges  □ 

Gas  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 

Name . . _ . . 

(Print  name  plainly) 

Address . . . . . . . 

City . . . . - . Stale _ _ _ 


WHEN  COLDS  STRIKE 


ELECTRIC  VAPORIZER 


Healthful  Vapors 
Relieve  During  Sleep 


Let  the  penetrating  antiseptic  vapors  of 
Vapo-Cresolene  break  up  congestion  and 
stuffy  head.  Vapo-Cresolene  is  the  original 
vaporizing  method,  relied  on  for  56  years,  to 
relieve  the  irritations  and  lessen  the  severity 
of  paroxysms  of  whooping  cough,  spasmodic 
croup,  bronchial  asthma  and  coughs  associ¬ 
ated  with  bronchial  irritations.  Directions 
with  every  package.  At  all  druggists. 


LAMP-TYPE 

VAPORIZER 


FREE!  Send  for  booklet  1 2C  “Little  Lamp  of  Health” 


VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortland!  Si.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BACKACHES  wX. 

Thousands  who  suffered  from  backaches,  muscle 
pains  and  chest  congestion,  now  find  genuine  re¬ 
lief  in  an  ALLCOCK’S  POROUS  PLASTER. 
It’s  simply  wonderful  for  muscle  pains  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  neuritis,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago.  It 
draws  the  blood  to  the  painful  spot  and  gives  a 
glow  of  warmth  that  makes  you  feel  good  right 
away.  Make  sure  you  get  ALLCOCK’S,  the 
original.  No  other  porous  plaster  goes  on  and 
comes  off  as  easily — or  does  as  much  good. 
25$  at  druggists. 


DANDRUFF 


Dandruffleads  toBALD- 
NESS!  Start  today  using 
Glover’s  Mange 
Medicine.  Persist 
with  this  treat¬ 
ment  and  see  the 
difference  it 
makes  in  your 
hair  and 
scalp.  Sham¬ 
poo  with 
Glover’s 
Medicated 
Soap.  Sold 
at  all  drug¬ 
gist’s.  Or 
have  your 
Barber 
give  you 
Glover’s. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Learn  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  for  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men, 
women  and  children .  Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
muscles.  Thou- 
made  happy.  Weighs 
but  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-0  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 


TEMPERED  RUBBER 

GIVES  THE  "U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE  THIRD 
LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY  BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER  "U.S."  BOOTS, 
EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK-TESTED  BEFORE  IT 
LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
NEW  ROYAL  RAINCOAT 
WITH  PIGSKIN  FINISH 


-o* 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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GOUGHS... 


Get  After  that 
Cough  Today 
with  PERTUSSIN 

Pertussin  is  so  good  for 
coughs  that  over  ONE 
MILLION  PRESCRIP¬ 
TIONS  were  filled  in  a 
single  year.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  a  Prescription 
Ingredient  Survey  issued 
by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

It  relieves  coughs  quickly  by  stimulating  the 
tiny  moisture  glands  in  your  throat  and  bronchial 
tract  to  pour  out  their  natural  moisture  so  that 
sticky,  irritating  phlegm  is  easily  raised.  Cough¬ 
ing  is  relieved — your  throat  is  soothed. 

Save  money  by  buying  the  big  economical-size 
bottle — enough  for  your  whole  family.  Or.  try 
Pertussin  first  at  our  expense.  Use  coupon  below 
lor  FREE  trial  bottle. 

30#  PERTUSSIN 

Prescription  "moist-throat”  method  of 

'  free  COUGH  RELIEF 


J.  G.-5 

Seeck  & Kade, Inc., 440  Washington St.,N.Y.C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin— quick! 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  RILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  lust 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 

90" 


You  can  paper  the  Av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mall  - 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistio  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STOP  NIGHT  COUGHING  AND 
THROAT  TICKLE*  Get  a  good  night’s 

sleep.  A  sip  of  Kemp's  Balsam  soothes  tender 
membranes  . . .  lubricates  dryness. 


BLANKETS 

BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
•old  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 

Priced  reasonable  ....  Sample*  and  Catalog  FREE. 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  •  Writ#  for  Datalla. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  «  112  Lynn  Stroe* 

WEST  UNITY.  OHIO 


VIHII  GUARANTEED  QUALITY 

■E  ffm  M  Compare  "Bluebird"  Fine  quality  and  low 

K  KS  IS  Prices.  600  FREE  Samples.  Write  today. 

■  nilll  Quick  Service.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•  LUEBIRD  YARN  CO.,:  Dept,  101-C,  373  Grand  St..  N.  V.  City 


VAIIKIf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
ILUllAn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
rii  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
r  I  LmO  Genuine, Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

24-Hour  Service  1  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  —  8 
Yelox  Prints,  2  Bromide  Enlargements  —  25e  com. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 

coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


9ft  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

tive  25c.  SKRUOLANO,  6970-00  George.  Chicago 


STEAM  Plants.  $117.  Sinktub.  SIS.  Tabletop  Ranges.  $16 
Bathrooms,  *29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Make  Spring  Frocks  Yours! 

4323 — Button-Front  Coat  Frock  Is  Comfy.  Designed  for  sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to  44. 

requires  4%  yds.  36-in.  fabric, 

4301  —  Youthful  Pantie-Frock  Is 


Size  16 


Hot  Desserts  for  Cold  Days 


Cold  days  make  us  think  of  hot  foods 
and  we  need  them  to  resist  the  cold.  Why 
not  plan  hot  desserts  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  coldest? 
There  are  plenty  of  good  ones,  and  some 
of  them  very  simple,  too. 

When  in  doubt  about  luncheon  or  din¬ 
ner  dessert,  try  one  of  these : 

Grape-Nuts  Pudding. — Pour  one  quart 
of  milk  into  dish  and  leave  on  stove  un¬ 
til  warm  (not  hot).  Beat  four  eggs 
(three  will  do)  with  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  little  salt.  Add  one  cup  grapenuts 
to  milk,  then  eggs  and  sugar,  and  a  piece 
of  butter  half  as  large  as  an  egg.  Bake 
until  done  when  tested  as  custard.  Keep 
warm  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Apple  Crisp.  —  Eight  medium  apples 
pared  and  sliced  thin,  one-half  cup  wa¬ 
ter  and  one  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Cream 
together  three-fourths  cup  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  cup  flour  and  six  table¬ 
spoons  butter.  Spread  over  top  of  first 
mixture  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  for 
75  minutes.  Serve  with  cream. 

Simple  Blueberry  Pudding.  —  Heat 
canned  blueberry,  adding  sugar  if  canned 
without.  Take  one  slice  of  bread  for 
each  individual  serving  and  pour  hot 
blueberry  sauce  over  it.  Serve  with  plain 
cream  and  sugar,  if  desired. 

Apple  Pudding. — Four  cups  sliced  ap¬ 
ple,  juice  of  one  orange  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  the  grated  peel,  two  teaspoons 
lemon  juice,  one-half  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  butter  and  a  few  stale 
cake  crumbs.  Arrange  half  of  apples  in 
greased  deep  baking  dish.  Pour  half  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  juice  over  them, 
sprinkle  with  orange  peel  and  sugar  and 


dot  with  bits  of  butter.  Add  remainder 
of  apples  and  repeat  process.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  tender,  then  cover 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cake  crumbs  and 
brown  slightly  in  oven.  Serve  hot  with 
the  following  sauce :  Cream  four  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  add  gradually  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  then  add  two  tablespoons 
cream — a  little  at  a  time,  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  one-fourth  cup  chopped  nuts 
and  one-fourth  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Steamed  Apple  Dumpling. — Stew  ap¬ 
ples  slowly  that  they  may  become  red. 
adding  about  two  spoons  sugar.  Fill  cus¬ 
tard  cups  or  other  deep  dish  about  half 
full.  Crust :  One  pint  flour,  one  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar  and  one-lialf  teaspoon 
soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  sifted  to¬ 
gether.  Work  in  about  one-fourth  cup 
shortening.  Add  milk  until  stiff  as  you 
can  use  on  board.  Cut  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  place  over 
the  apple.  Steam  until  done.  Serve 
with  cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
nutmeg. 

Snowballs. — Cream  together  one-fourth 
cup  butter  and  one-half  cup  sugar;  add 
one-fourtli  cup  milk,  one  cup  flour  sifted 
with  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  and 
finally  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Steam  in  small  cups  30  to  35  minutes. 
Sauce :  Beat  one  egg  white  until  stiff ; 
beat  in  gradually  one-fourtli  cup  pow¬ 
dered  sugar ;  beat  in  one-half  cup  fruit 
juice  and  fruit  pulp,  adding  it  slowly. 
Continue  to  beat  until  the  mixture  is 
well  blended.  Strawberries  or  raspber¬ 
ries  are  -especially  good,  fresh  or  canned, 
also  oranges.  The  snowballs  must  be 
steaming  hot  when  served.  MRS.  E.  D.  T. 


First  Aid  for  Ailing 
Furniture 

Scratches  are  the  most  common  ail¬ 
ment  of  furniture.  Their  appearance 
mars  the  beauty  of  any  surface.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  are  a  number  of  simple 
methods  which  may  be  used  to  make 
these  defects  less  noticeable  or  even  in¬ 
visible. 

If  the  scratch  is  a  slight  one,  rubbing 
with  a  cloth  moistened  with  furniture 
polish  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
color  in  the  polish  may  malie  the  scratch 
invisible.  If  the  furniture  is  dark,  a  bit 
of  iodine  may  be  applied  to  the  scratch. 

A  small  can  of  stain,  kept  on  the  shelf 
with  the  regular  cleaning  equipment  will 
enable  the  homemaker  to  apply  treatment 
as  the  scratches  are  observed  when  dust¬ 
ing.  The  stain  may  be  applied  with  a 
small  brush  and  wiped  off  immediately 
with  a  clean  cloth.  A  bit  of  stain  rubbed 
into  the  wood  with  a  cloth  never  fails  to 
take  care  of  the  most  stubborn-to-cover 
scratches. 

Wood  which  has  had  its  finish  marred 
so  that  it  has  turned  white  because  of 
heat  or  by  water  being  allowed  to  stand 
on  it  may  usually  be  restored  by  one  of 
these  methods:  (1)  Apply  a  small 
amount  of  turpentine  to  the  spot.  This 
usually  penetrates  the  surface  and  re¬ 
stores  the  color  of  the  stain.  Then  rub 
the  spot  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  (2)  Rub 
the  offending  spot  with  a  soft  cloth  to 


which  has  been  applied  a  mixture  of 
pumice  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  (3)  In  a 
small  bottle  mix :  one  tablespoon  vine¬ 
gar,  three  tablespoons  boiled  linseed  oil 
or  olive  oil  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  Shake  well  before  using.  Cover 
the  spot  with  this  liquid  and  allow  it  to 
remain  a  few  minutes.  Rub  briskly  with 
a  soft  cloth  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Repeat  until  the  stain  disappears. 

If  moisture  has  soaked  through  the 
finish  and  has  caused  the  wood  to  darken 
it  should  be  bleached.  To  do  this  the 
entire  finish  should  be  removed.  When 
dry  apply  a  concentrated  solution  of  ox¬ 
alic  acid  made  by  dissolving  one-fourth 
pound  of  oxalic  acid  crystals  in  one  quart 
of  water.  Apply  the  acid  to  the  spot 
using  a  cloth  wrapped  around  a  stick. 
Allow  the  solution  to  remain  on  the  spot 
for  about  two  hours.  Then  wipe  off.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  several  applica¬ 
tions  to  sufficiently  bleach  the  wood. 
Wash  the  bleached  area  thoroughly  with 
clear  water  and  allow  to  dry.  Then  use 
sandpaper  on  the  surface  and  apply  the 
new  finish. 

Some  marks  and  dents  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  putting  a  damp  cloth  over  them 
and  holding  a  hot  iron  over  the  cloth. 
This  causes  the  wood  to  swell  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  dent. 

You  can  apply  these  simple  first-aid 
treatments  at  little  expense  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  your  furniture  re¬ 
turned  to  its  original  beauty.  MRS.  b.  n. 


March  13, 1937 

Homemade  Candies 

My  friends  are  usually  surprised  to  find 
that  I  have  made  the  mints  which  I  like 
to  include  in  my  candy  assortment.  Pro¬ 
fessionals  use  rubber  molds  for  shaping 
mints ;  amateurs  are  told  to  drop  them  on 
waxed  paper  or  an  oiled  marble  slab,  but 
I  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  inverted 
muffin  pans,  the  smallest  size  sold  by  the 
5-and-10,  making  just  the  right  size  for 
the  candy  mint.  First  I  rinse  the  pan  in 
cold  water,  the  colder  the  better,  because 
the  fondant  won’t  run  down  the  sides  if  it 
cools  quickly.  Then  I  wipe  off  any  water, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  rounds  will  he 
smooth  and  allow  the  fondant  to  spread 
evenly  to  the  edge.  Finally  I  drop  the 
fondant  carefully  from  a  teaspoon,  keep¬ 
ing  the  spoon  upright  over  the  center  and 
letting  the  fondant  run  evenly  on  all 
sides.  The  edge  of  the  rounds  gives  a  good 
guide  for  shaping.  After  the  mints  have 
cooled,  they  might  be  slid  off  the  molds 
with  just  the  right  amouut  of  pressure  to 
insure  against  breaking.  Then  I  repeat 
the  rinsing  in  cold  water  and  continue 
with  the  next  bath. 

White  Fondant.  —  Two  and  one-half 
pounds  sugar,  .1%  cups  hot  water,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Put  in¬ 
gredients  into  a  smooth  granite  saucepan. 
Stir,  place  on  stove  and  heat  gradually  to 
boiling  point.  Boil  without  stirring  un¬ 
til,  when  tried  in  cold  water,  a  soft  ball 
may  be  formed  that  will  just  keep  in 
shape  (238  degrees).  Pour  slowly  on  a 
large,  buttered  platter.  Let  stand  a  few 
minutes  to  cool.  Then  work  back  and 
forth  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  white 
and  creamy  mixture  begins  to  lump.  It 
may  now  be  kneaded  with  the  hands  un¬ 
til  perfectly  smooth.  Put  in  a  bowl, 
cover  with  waxed  paper  and  let  stand  24 
hours.  The  next  day  melt  the  fondant 
over  hot  water  and  drop  onto  the  molds. 
I  usually  make  half  white  flavored  with 
oil  of  peppermint  and  the  other  half  pink 
flavored  with  oil  of  wintergreen.  One 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  make  the 
flavors  too  strong  nor  the  color  too  in¬ 
tense.  E.  J.  H. 


A  Calico  Party 

If  your  Grange  or  school  is  interested 
in  raising  money  why  not  give  a  Calico 
Party,  thus  happily  combining’  fun  and 
funds?  A  group  which  tried  this  idea 
sent  to  interested  friends  the  following 
announcement : 

Consider  yourself  cordially  invited  to 
be  present  at  a  Calico  Party  to  be  held 
(place  and  time). 

Rules  and  Regulations:  All  feminine 
creatures  are  expected  to  come  clad  in 
calico  dresses,  also  to  bring  with  them  a 
bundle  of  carefully  cut  carpet  rags. 

Those  of  the  masculine  gender  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  wear  calico  neckties.  They  are 
also  requested  to  bring  thimbles  which 
they  may  borrow  from  their  wives  or 
mothers. 

Fines  will  be  imposed  and  collected  for 
the  following :  Any  woman  or  girl  failing 
to  wear  calico  dress,  10c ;  any  woman  or 
girl  who  fails  to  bring  satisfactory  car¬ 
pet  rags,  5c;  any  boy  or  man  who  fails 
to  wear  a  becoming  calico  necktie,  10c ; 
any  man  or  boy  who  neglects  to  bring  a 
thimble,  5c. 

Any  person  who  sits  in  a  corner  and 
refuses  to  talk  will  be  fined  5c  for  the 
first  offense  and  10c  for  the  second. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  things  which  were  re¬ 
quired  and  to  collect  fines  from  those  who 
had  been  remiss. 

The  men  and  boys  were  given  a  set 
time  during  which  they  were  to  sew  as 
many  carpet  rags  as  possible  under  the 
direction  of  the  women  and  girls.  The 
one  who  sewed  the  longest  string  won. 

A  Calico  Spelling  Bee  kept  the  fun 
going.  Sides  were  chosen  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  like  that  of  the  ordinary  spell¬ 
ing  bee  with  this  exception — every  time 
a  vowel  was  encountered  it  had  to  be 
omitted  and  the  word  calico  substituted. 
For  instance,  to  be  correct  the  word 
“anxious”  had  to  be  spelled  “calico-n-x- 
calico-calico-calico-s.  Anyone  failing  to 
make  the  proper  substitution  was  spelled 
down.  Short  and  easy  words  were  given 
at  first. 

Carpet  Rag  Tag  provided  temporary 
safety  for  those  who  had  their  hands  on 
a  pile  of  carpet  rags.  Not  more  than  one 
was  permitted  to  touch  the  pile  of  carpet 
rags  at  the  same  time.  When  another 
player  touched  it  the  one  who  was  there 
had  to  run  away  immediately. 

Calico  Talk  required  that  everyone  en¬ 
ter  into  conversation  with  liis  or  her 
neighbor  confining  remarks  strictly  to  the 
subject  “Calico.”  The  committee  served 
notice  that  any  who  did  not  converse  ap¬ 
propriately  would  be  fined  forthwith  one 
cent  for  the  first  offense  and  two  for  the 
second.  After  a  few  minutes  time  was 
called  and  the  women  and  girls  picked 
pieces  of  calico  from  the  one  box ;  the 
men  and  boys  from  the  other.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  matching  pieces  were  partners  for  re¬ 
freshments,  which  were  simple  and  old- 
fashioned.  a.  c.  II. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 

Attending  the  Lecture  on  Feet 

Part  I. 


A  prominent  physician  was  addressing 
our  Woman's  Club.  I  had  purposely 
taken  a  rear  seat  so  that  I  might  slip  off 
my  right  shoe,  unnoticed,  and  relieve  the 
pressure  a  while. 

The  room  was  large ;  the  doctor’s  voice 
low  and  even.  I  strained  to  catch  his 
words  as  he  continued : 

“If  a  woman's  feet  ache,  throb  or  burn, 
if  her  soles  bear  calloused  spots,  if  her 
shoes  press  against  bulging  bunions  or 
sensitive  corns,  the  resultant  pain  mars 
her  beauty. 

“It  mars  her  beauty  in  two  quite  differ¬ 
ent  ways :  first,  any  suffering,  if  long  en¬ 
dured,  brings  premature  age  lines  to  the 
face ;  second,  foot  discomfort  may  utterly 
ruin  a  naturally  good  disposition.  Irri¬ 
tability  robs  a  face  of  that  gracious 
sweetness  which  is  part  of  a  woman’s 
charm.” 

I  slipped  into  my  shoe  and  out  of  my 
seat.  As  quietly  as  possible  I  passed 
down  the  aisle  toward  the  front.  I  felt 
1  must  not  miss  a  word  he  spoke. 

“Consider  a  woman's  posture,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  continued,  “and  the  way  she  walks. 
What  is  there  attractive  in  the  carriage 
of  one  whose  body  seems  to  have  caved 
in?  You  all  know  the  type;”  (I  won¬ 
dered  if  he  were  looking  at  me)  “round 
shouldered  instead  of  erect.  Why  does 
she  look  like  that?  For  exactly  the  very 
same  reason  that  a  house  whose  founda¬ 
tions  are  crumbling  appears  to  be  top¬ 
pling  over. 

“The  arches  of  the  human  foot  are  the 
body's  foundation.  Flatten  out  those  two 
arches  and  the  body  begins  to  droop. 
Pains  will  be  felt  in  the  ankles  and  up  to 
the  knees.  Headaches  and  backaches  will 
be  experienced  and  attributed  to  other 
causes.” 

A  woman  interrupted :  “I  beg  your  par¬ 
don.  doctor,  but  are  you  describing  flat 
foot  ?” 

“Some  call  it  that.  A  better  term,  per¬ 
haps,  is  weak  foot,  or  fallen  arches.” 

“Can  it  be  prevented?” 

“It  most  certainly  can  be  prevented. 
Weak  foot  is  the  result  of  neglect.  It 
comes  from  incorrect  posture ;  from 
pointing  the  toes  out,  as  a  great  many 
women  do,  instead  of  straight  ahead. 
When  one  walks  in  this  way  the  body 


weight  is  thrown  on  muscles  and  bones 
of  the  foot  not  made  to  carry  the  burden. 
If  the  woman  is  heavily  built  or  is  over¬ 
weight  the  arches  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
break  beneath  the  strain. 

“Fallen  arches  can  be  prevented  by 
standing  and  walking  correctly  and  wear¬ 
ing  the  proper  style  shoes.  If  a  tendency 
to  toe  out  develops  and  will  power  does 
not  suffice,  a  small  piece  of  leather  should 
be  put  on  the  inner  side  of  the  heel  of 
each  shoe  that  is  worn.  This  leather 
should  not  be  more  than  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its 
purpose  will  be  to  throw  more  weight  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  and  make  the 
toes  point  straight  ahead  instead  of  out.” 

A  woman  back  of  me  asked  him  a  ques¬ 
tion  :  “You  mentioned,  doctor,  the  proper 
style  of  shoes.  What  did  you  mean  by 
that?” 

“Those  ■which  fit  the  feet,”  was  the 
reply.  “Shoes  should  afford  ample  room 
for  free  movement  of  the  toes.  When  a 
step  is  taken  the  foot  which  bears  the 
weight  should  be  able  to  spread  out  in  the 
shoe  without  too  much  restriction.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  heel  of  the 
shoe  must  fit  snugly  but  never  be  tight. 

“The  sole  of  each  shoe  must  be  like  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  follow  its  lines  ex¬ 
actly.  It  must  be  straight  and  strong  be¬ 
neath  the  ball  of  the  foot — never  curving 
down  in  the  center  or  up  at  the  edges. 
The  sole,  the  heel,  the  width  and  the 
length  decide  the  comfort  which  a  shoe 
will  give.” 

“Is  there  any  one  type  of  shoe  which 
you  recommend,  doctor?”  I  asked. 

“No,  there  is  none.  But  this  is  highly 
important :  once  a  certain  make  of  shoe 
has  been  found  to  give  perfect  comfort, 
that  make  and  no  other  should  be  pur¬ 
chased.  It  is  very  unwise  to  buy  shoes 
at  a  bargain  counter.  Stick  to  one  last. 

“The  right  kind  of  shoes,  the  right  kind 
of  posture,  the  avoidance  of  overweight, 
these  are  preventive  measures  against 
weak  foot.  Are  there  any  more  ques¬ 
tions?” 

The  woman  sitting  next  to  me  arose. 
“I  would  like  to  ask  you.  doctor,  what  to 
do  if  weak  foot  has  already  developed? 
Can  it  be  cured?”  (To  Be  Continued) 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Short-cuts  in  Soap-making 
and  Laundering 

As  my  process  for  soap-making  is  such 
a  simple  one,  I  thought  I  would  add  it 
to  the  ones  from  other  readers. 

I  usually  have  enough  grease  for  a 
double  batch  twice  a  year  (12  pounds). 
I  use  a  standard  lye  and  go  by  directions 
on  can  and  have  excellent  soap,  easily 
made.  The  night  before  I  dissolve  the 
lye  in  a  gallon  crock  in  two  quarts  of 
water.  It  will  be  cold  by  morning.  I 
then  warm  grease  just  enough  to  strain 
it  into  a  large  white  enamel  kettle  and 
add  the  lye,  stirring  thoroughly  until  it 
holds  its  shape  well.  I  have  a  wooden 
box  with  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
in  bottom,  with  a  large  flour  sack  fitted 
in  all  around  and  pour  in  soap  and  leave 
in  laundry  24  hours.  When  I  can  lift  out 
the  large  cake  of  soap,  I  turn  it  out  on 
paper  and  cut  it  in  bar  size.  I  usually 
have  about  30  bars  to  a  double  recipe  and 
it  is  made  in  no  time,  but  previously  I 
have  tried  out  and  strained  all  fat  as  it 
accumulated.  In  a  basin  I  keep  in  the 
pantry  I  cut  fine  any  scraps  of  fat  meat 
or  refuse  and  when  I  have  the  oven  hot 
for  other  purposes  I  set  it  in  and  try  it 
out  and  strain  in  crock  I  keep  for  soap 
grease. 

There  are  so  many  easy  cuts  for  house¬ 
work  I  want  to  pass  on  my  laundry  short¬ 
cuts.  When  putting  sheets  through  wring¬ 
er  gather  up  by  selvedge  edge  always  and 
you  will  have  no  rolling  edges.  Also 
when  hanging  sheets  on  line  put  the  hems 
together,  top  and  bottom,  and  pin.  You 
have  a  good  foundation  several  thick¬ 
nesses  which  never  wear  and  when  pinned 
by  hems  the  sheets  are  half  ironed.  When 
dry  I  usually  fold  it  across  having  wide 
hem  on  both  sides  and  iron  just  the  top 
half  of  sheet  on  both  sides  and  it  is  a 
good  job  done  quickly.  There  is  on  the 
market  an  iron-rust  soap  put  up  in  a 
collapsible  tube  which  can  be  used  on 
white  or  colored  clothes  and  does  not  take 
the  color  from  good  calicoes. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  how  much  I  enjoy  The  It. 
N.-Y.  and  how  interested  I  am  in  the 
lips  desci'ibed  by  other  contributors — see¬ 
ing  places  through  eyes  of  others.  I  doubt 
if  any  subscriber  in  a  city  home  looks 
forward  more  to  the  coming  of  the  paper. 

ELIZA  ANN. 


Ski-Ball  —  the  New  Winter 
Beverage 

“Ski-Ball”  is  the  name  of  the  brand 
new  drink  that  is  rising  so  high  in  favor 
at  northern  Winter  resorts.  Ski-Ball  par¬ 
ties  have  become  the  rage  among  snow 
and  ice  lovers,  its  originator  evidently 
getting  his  inspiration  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  extraordinary  pick-up  effect 
to  be  found  in  tea. 

To  do  the  thing  right,  a  Ski-Ball  glass 
should  be  used  —  a  little  mug  made  of 
thick  glass  to  stand  a  boiling  liquid. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  place  a 
teaspoon  and  a  half  of  granulated  sugar. 
Stick  a  quarter-inch  slice  of  lemon  with 
12  large  whole  cloves  or  IS  small  ones, 
putting  this  on  top  of  the  sugar.  Next 
stand  upright  in  the  glass  a  stick  of  cin¬ 
namon  that  is  long  enough  to  use  as  a 
muddler.  Now  your  props  are  all  ready 
and  you  fill  the  glass  with  freshly  brewed 
tea. 

Expert  Ski-Ball  concocters  say  that 
one  teaspoon  of  tea  should  be  used  to 
every  cup  of  furiously  boiling  water  and 
it  should  be  steeped  for  five  minutes  to 
get  the  best  results.  They  prefer  black 
tea  which  develops  a  lovely  amber  liquid, 
and  is  rich  in  flavor.  A  slice  of  clove 
studded  orange  may  be  substituted  for  the 
lemon  or  used  i.n  addition  to  it. 


Social  Corner  in  the  Kitchen 

I  have  a  little,  low  rocker  which  I 
keep  in  one  corner  of  my  kitchen.  A 
small  table  nearby  holds  my  mending 
basket,  a  late  book  from  the  library  and 
some  magazines.  Here  I  drop  down  and 
do  pick-up  mending  while  dinner  cooks, 
or  something  else  in  the  kitchen  needs 
watching. 

I  have  managed  to  read  many  a  book 
others  can’t  find  time  for,  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  using  the  few  minutes  of 
waiting  from  time  to  time.  My  children 
love  to  sit  here  and  visit  with  me  as  I 
go  about  my  kitchen  work.  Even  a  visi¬ 
tor  likes  this  spot,  I  find.  It  is  restful  as 
any  home-maker  will  soon  discover.  If  a 
pencil  and  tablet  is  kept  near-by  some  of 
your  long-neglected  notes  to  relatives  and 
friends  may  be  written  piecemeal. 

Try  my  scheme  if  your  kitchen  affords 
the  space.  I  think  you’ll  like  it.  It  is  an 
old-fashioned  idea  that  works  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  home!  alice  black. 


This  Safe,  External  Treatment 


Helps  END  A  COLD  Quicker 


/fa>  3-7flc4vute  l/afxofewb  THqm&jjz 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once — two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-passages. 
This  combined  poultice-and-vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm — relieves 
irritation — helps  break  congestion. 


During  the  night,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

Avoids  Risk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  cannot 
possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as  con¬ 
stant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt  to 
do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 


Mothers!  Look  in  your  VapoRub 
package  for  full  details  of  Vicks 
Plan — a  practical  home  guide  to 
greater  freedom  from  colds.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  haljl 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds 


•  Does  even  big  family  washings  in 
about  one  hour.  Cleans  soiled  clothes 
snowy-white  .  .  .  jiffy-quick.  Actually 
cuts  your  washing  time  and  work  in 
t  w  o  .  .  .  no  soaking  ...  no 
IpIgSKS'.j,  boiling  ...  no  hand  rub- 

jg*’'*  ;  bing.  New  models  have 

|p|l|f||s  i  Dexter’s  exclusive  built, 

ppM;  |  cast-aluminum  Wringer 

with  large  balloon  rolls. 
Choice  of  Briggs  &  Strat- 
Hiljlf!:.  |  ton  Special  Red-Head  Gas 
Engine,  Electric  Motor,  or 
S||g|i!!  Power  Pulley. 

THe 

illf  Dexter  Co. 

Dept.  R.  N-Y  3 
§Fi|  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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BUILD  YOUR  HOME 
THE  READI-CUT  WAY 
FOR  30%  LESS! 

WORLD’S  LOWEST  PRICED 

QUALITY  HOME  $495 

Nowyou  can  ovvnafine, 
4  to  10  room  modern 

home — the  World's  lowest 
priced  quality  home — and 
save  $200  to  $800.  Buy  direct 
from  the  big  Aladdin  Mills. 
Save  18%  material  waste. 
Save  30%  labor,  or  build  it  yourself  with  our  easy  to  follow  plans. 
Our  prices  include  all  lumber  Rt  adi-Cut ,  aluminum  protected  siding, 
millwork,  windows,  doorst  interior  woodwork,  flooring,  roofing, 
hardware,  nails,  paints,  stains,  varnish — and  toe  pay  freight! 
SUMMER  COTTAGES  $230  up.  Write  for  catalog  No.  280.  Mail  a 
postcard  today.  Address  office  nearest  you. 

ALADDIN  CO  ■  PORTLAND^ORE.' 


SAVE  MONEY^A 

on  Paint  Requirements 

B^QualUy 

Ingersoll  PAI  Wfl 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  n.arly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 
SAVE  MONEY-write  TODAY  for 
FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  ..  painting  ...  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD. -PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.inc. 

246  Plijmouth  St.  B  reokl  q  n ,  N.Y. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Daadruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.co  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  W’ks.  Patchogt^N-Y- 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403C,Elmira.N.Y. 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

§  A\/P  M  ONEY  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
T*  ,,  ,  V  ^ad  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 

tionally  long-life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY’',  88  Ster- 
i  g  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


U  D  I  S  O  N 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


i~ 
i 


— - CUT  Me  OUT - 

and  mail  me.  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Christy, 
lue„  3386  Vnion  St..  Xeitark,  Mew  York.  I  will  bring  you  a 


free  sample  of  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth  anafull  I 
details  how  you  as  onr  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor-  * 
^♦unity  to  make  45  to  310  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time.  | 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Beware  of  the 

IMITATIONS 

claimed  to  be 
"Just  as  Good" 

The  reputation  of  Bag 
Balm  as  the  guardian  of 
teat  and  udder  health 
has  encouraged  many 
imitators.  Usually  these 
products  are  similar  in 
looks  .  .  .  and  often  in 
name.  Like  all  imitations,  they  fall  far  short  of  the 
original.  Be  sure  your  dealer  gives  you  BAG  BALM 
when  you  ask  for  it — not  something  he  may  prefer 
to  sell  you  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself. 


RUB  IN  THE  UDDER 


AND  APPLY  TO  ALL  TEAT  INJURIES 


Send  for  Free 
COW  BOOK 

Our  new  32-page  book, 
“First  Aid  for  Dairy 
Cows,"  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Tells  in  simple 
language  what  to  do 
for  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments.  Edited  by  a 
prominent  veterinarian. 


At  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  apply  Bag  Balm.  The  ail¬ 
ments  that  hold  up  the  milk-flow;  inflammation,  cuts, 
bruises,  chaps  are  usually  cleared  up  between  milk¬ 
ings.  No  other  ointment  can  contain  the  exclusive 
liniment-like  oil  that  is  especially  beneficial  to  the 
tender  tissues.  Rapid  healing  is  promoted  because 
circulation  and  natural  repair  are  speeded  right  to 
the  injured  area.  For  stubborn  disorders  and  for  all 
farm  healing  keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand.  Your  feed 
dealer,  general  store  or  druggist  can  supply  you. 
Big  10-ounce  package  only  60^. 


(Dilator”  m 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC; 
Dept.  9-A  Lyndon ville,  Vermont 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS— Scientifically  shaped  to  maintain  correct 
^opening.  .Ivory-iike  material  will  not  absorb  pus  infection.  Fluted 
shaft  carries  healing  ointment  in.  25  pacxed  in  Bag  Balm  60c. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  In 
knowing  lust  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


INMAN  MILKER 

cm  ifoe.  Gjwt 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100,000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida.  New  York 


•  PLAN”  Book  tchs  about  ill* 


Writ*  Tb«  Larrowe  Milling  Company.,  Detroit,  IVIteH 


DAIRY  FEED 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Curing  Meats 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  cut  up 
pork  and  put  it  in  brine,  also  the  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  brine.  A.  c.  M. 

A  good  brine  cure  and  method  which 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory  is  to  let 
the  pork  become  thoroughly  cooled,  but 
not  frozen.  Cut  and  trim  the  pieces, 
make  sure  all  the  kidney  fat  has  been 
trimmed  from  the  top  of  the  hams.  Rub 
the  meat  with  common  coarse  salt  on  a 
bench  and  allow  to  stand  over  night.  Pack 
the  hams  and  shoulders  on  the  bottom, 
side  meat  on  top,  about  12  hours  after  the 
salt  application.  Rub  the  salt  in  well. 
Place  skin  side  down  in  the  packing  jar. 

Make  a  brine  as  follows :  Four  gallons 
of  water,  which  has  been  boiled  at  least 
30  minutes.  Make  a  mixture  of  10 
pounds  of  salt,  three  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter,  and 
dissolve  these  in  the  water.  Cool  the 
mixture,  pour  over  the  pork  and  weight 
down  with  hard-burned  tile.  Keep  in 
cool  place  as  near  36  degrees  as  possible. 
If  the  brine  becomes  ropy  or  sour,  remove 
the  meat  and  boil  the  brine,  rinse  off  the 
meat  in  cold  water  and  place  back  in  the 
brine  after  rubbing  meat  with  salt.  Three 
to  four  weeks  will  cure  the  bacon  pieces 
and  six  weeks  for  the  hams  and  shoulders, 


larly  some  of  the  higli-protein  feeds  such 
as  cottonseed  and  linseed  oilmeal.  Oats 
and  buckwheat  alone  would  not  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Average  yields  of  oats  are  25  to 
35  bushels  per  acre,  and  for  buckwheat 
15  to  20  bushels.  Cows  in  production 
need  to  be  fed  grain  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  three  or  four 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  produced. 

R.  W.  D. 


Using  Japanese  Millet 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  grown 
Japanese  millet  and  used  the  grain  as  a 
ground  feed  in  a  grain  mixture  for  dairy 
cattle,  using  whatever  home-grown  grains 
I  had  and  buying  some  concentrate  to 
complete  the  ration.  I  consider  that  1 
have  got  good  results.  Now  the  landlord 
of  the  farm  my  soil  ,  has  recently  rented 
cannot  believe  that  the  millet  is  of  any 
value  to  the  feed.  As  we  have  quite  a 
lot  of  the  millet  on  hand,  I  would  like  to 
show  him  the  true  feeding  value.  M.  g. 

Japanese  millet  hay,  on  the  average, 
contains  about  940  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  toil,  of  which  about 
5  per  cent  is  digestible  protein.  This  is 
only  about  2  or  3  per  cent  less  total  nu¬ 
trients,  digestible,  than  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hay,  although  Alfalfa  contains  about  10 
per  cent  protein. 

Japanese  millet  seed  contains  an  aver- 


Netc  world  record  Guernsey  cow,  Cathedral  Rosalie,  *s  a  great  granddaughter  of  May 
Rilma,  world  record  holder  for  all  breeds  in  1914  and  1915.  Rosalie  on  three  times 
a  day  milking  produced  23.714.5  pounds  of  milk  and  1,213.1  pounds  of  fat  in  Class 
A.  She  was  bred  and  tested  by  H.  H.  Buckley,  Cathedral  Farms,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


or  about  three  days  for  each  pound  in  a 
given  piece.  A  15-pound  ham  would  re¬ 
quire  about  45  days  in  the  brine.  After 
removing  wash  off  with  warm  water,  let 
hang  and  dry  for  a  few  hours  and  smoke 
if  desired. 

Dry  cures  with  either  salt  or  smoked 
salt  are  also  very  satisfactory,  complete 
directions  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  or  obligation  of  these  methods  by 
writing  to  the  salt  companies  and  request¬ 
ing  their  pamphlets  on  curing  pork  on  the 
farm.  r.  w.  d. 


Acreage  for  40  Cows 

How  big  a  farm  would  I  need  to  keep 
40  to  50  cows?  How  many  acres  of 
pasture  for  50  cows?  Also  how  many 
acres  in  each  crop  should  raise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Corn  for  silage,  oats,  clover  hay, 
Timothy  hay,  mixed  hay,  buckwheat, 
green  feed  for  cows?  G.  s. 

The!  carrying  capacity  of  pasture  land 
will  be  influenced  by  the  fertility  of  the 
land  and  kind  of  pasture.  Good  pasture 
which  has  been  fertilized  with  500  pounds 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  will  run  from 
1  to  1-Ys  acres  per  cow  per  season.  Pas¬ 
ture  should  be  rotated  and  kept  closely 
grazed  for  best  results  and  maximum 
carrying  capacity. 

The  crop  acreage  needed  would  also 
be  influenced  by  the  factors  mentioned. 
In  New  York  a  yield  of  from  8  to  10  tons 
of  silage  per  acre  is  about  normal.  Fifty 
cows  would  need  a  silo  capacity  of  from 
150  to  200  tons,  which  on  the  yield  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  from  20  to  25  acres.  The 
cows  would  require  from  a  ton  to  1% 
tons  of  hay  per  season,  which  would  rep¬ 
resent  about  the  yield  from  most  hay 
land  per  acre.  Good  pasture  either  mixed 
or  clover  or  Alfalfa  is  the  'best  green 
feed.  You  would  need  to  purchase  some 
supplemental  concentrate  feeds,  particu- 


age  of  slightly  over  72  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds,  with 
a  digestible  protein  content  of  between 
seven  and  eight  pounds.  This  is  just 
about  the  same  as  that  contained  by  oats, 
and  about  six  pounds  less  than  barley, 
and  10  pounds  less  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  than  corn.  Feeding  trials  indicate 
it  has  about  70  to  80  per  cent  the  feeding 
value  of  corn.  YTou  state  you  have  been 
using  the  grains  mentioned  in  a  feed  mix¬ 
ture  combination  with  good  results,  if 
such  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  best  to 
continue.  r.w.  d. 


Probable  Quittor 

I  have  a  horse  whose  hind  hoofs  are 
starting  to  decay  under  the  hoof  and  in 
the  back.  g.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  horse  probably  has  a  disease  of 
the  hoof  which  is  called  “quittor,”  caused 
by  infection  gaining  entrance  to  the  hoof 
probably  through  the  coronet  by  bruise 
from  stone,  frozen  ground  or  mud.  A 
small  stone,  nail  or  other  foreign  object 
direct  into  the  hoof  through  the  sole 
might  also  cause  the  ailment. 

If  incision  is  indicated  a  competent 
graduate  veterinarian  should  be  called  in 
to  treat  the  hoof.  General  treatment 
consists  of  removing  the  shoes,  keeping 
the  horse  in  a  clean,  well-bedded  box  stall, 
do  not  make  it  walk  on  frozen  or  muddy 
ground  to  water  or  for  any  puroose.  Soak 
the  affected  feet  three  times  each  day  for 
20  minutes  each  time,  with  a  saturated 
boi’ic  acid  solution,  the  next  day  use  a 
10  per  cent  lysol  solution,  and  the  third 
day  use  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solu¬ 
tion.  Keep  using  these  in  rotation  until 
the  healing  is  complete.  Keep  the  feet 
clean,  dry  and  the  hair  clipped,  r,  w.  d. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pigs  Running  with  Cows 

Is  it  hurtful  to  my  cows  to  have  pigs  in 
the  cow  stable?  h.  t. 

New  York. 

Keeping  pigs  or  other  livestock  in  the 
stable  with  cow's  without  partition  com¬ 
plete  between  the  various  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  not  permitted  for  the  production 
of  Grade  A  milk.  Direct  contact  between 
hogs  and  cattle  might  result  in  tubercu¬ 
losis  being  transmitted  from  the  hogs  to 
the  cattle,  or  from  the  cattle  to  the  hogs, 
if  either  were  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
It  is  possible  other  parasites  and  perhaps 
abortion  might  also  be  so  transmitted. 
Therefore  the  housing  with  close  or  direct 
contact  of  dairy  cattle  and  hogs  is  not 
to  be  recommended. 

Recent  investigations  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Ration  have  sho~-n  that 
contagious  abortion  may  be  transmitted 
to  cattle  by  direct  contact  with  horses,  if 
they  are  infected  with  the  Bang  organ¬ 
ism.  Therefore  in  attempting  to  eradi¬ 
cate  this  disease  it  might  be  advisable  to 
have  a  blood  test  made  on  all  the  horses, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  direct  contact,  in 
quarters  or  pasture  between  the  cattle 
and  horses.  Sometimes  a  cow  may  be 
moved  to  a  box  stall  in  the  horse  barn 
to  freshen,  and  the  box  stall  might  carry 
the  infection  to  the  cow  from  previous 
contamination  from  a  mare.  R.  w.  D. 


Thin  Horse 

We  have  a  horse  21  years  old,  a  good 
worker.  He  seems  to  eat  well  but  food 
does  not  digest — passes  whole.  E.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  do  no  harm  to  have  your 
veterinarian  worm  the  horse,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  age  and  general  health 
are  influencing  factors.  If  a  feed  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  ground  corn,  500 
pounds ;  ground  oats,  500  pounds ;  wheat 
bran,  300  pounds;  and  linseed  meal,  150 
pounds,  is  fed  it  might  and  probably 
would  result  in  an  improved  condition,  if 
fed  liberally.  Make  a  gradual  change 
from  present  feed.  It  might  also  be  of 
benefit  to  make  a  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
iodized  stock  salt  and  ground  limestone, 
and  mix  50  pounds  of  this  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  thoroughly  with  the  1,450  pounds  of 
feed  mixture  suggested.  A  little  molas¬ 
ses  diluted  with  equal  parts  warm  water 
and  poured  over  the  hay  will  also  be  of 
benefit.  Start  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  molasses,  about  one  cup,  and  gradually 
increase  to  about  a  pint  at  a  feeding. 

R.  w.  D. 


Non-Breeding  Heifers 

I  have  four  heifers  about  three  to  four 
years  old  which  have  had  one  calf  each. 
They  have  all  been  fresh  for  several 
months  but  none  of  them  has  come  in 
heat  since  freshening.  They  get  all  the 
hay  they  will  eat,  a  feeding  of  chopped 
beets,  and  a  mixture  of  cornmeal,  linseed 
meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  Soy-bean  meal, 
with  a  small  amount  of  bonemal  and 
limestone  added.  They  all  appear  quite 
healthy.  s.  v. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  possible  your  heifers  breeding 
troubles  are  caused  by  a  combination  lack 
of  vitamin  E,  proper  assimilation  of 
phosphorus  and  lack  of  iodine.  A  sug¬ 
gestive  corrective  feeding1  program,  if 
such  is  the  cause,  is  to  keep  iodized  stock 
salt  available  before  them  at  all  times. 
You  might  also  make  a  mixture,  equal 
parts  by  weight,  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
steamed  bonemeal  and  ground  limestone, 
and  add  10  pounds  of  this  to  each  100 
pounds  of  concentrate  feed  used.  If  the 
trouble  becomes  corrected  reduce  the  mix- 
ture  to  five  pounds.  Also  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat 
middlings  and  wheat  bran,  and  then  make 
this  into  the  feed  mixture  used  to  the 
extent  of  one-tliird  the  ration,  as  this 
will  provide  quite  a  bit  of  vitamin  E. 
We  will  be  interested  to  hear  if  this  cor¬ 
rects  the  condition  mentioned,  after  two 
or  three  months  of  such  feeding.  Be 
sure  the  bull  is  a  bredeer,  as  the  fault 
may  be  with  him ;  even  though  he  cov¬ 
ers  the  heifers  he  may  be  sterile.  R.  w.  d. 


Sheep  Shearing  and  Forage 

Last  year  I  sheared  my  sheep  a  few 
days  before  they  lambed.  I  lost  some 
lambs  and  think  it  was  through  the  rough 
handling  while  shearing.  I  expect  lambs 
about  March  25.  Would  you  advise 
shearing  in  Februai-y?  Do  you  think  it 
would  betoo  cold  for  them?  My  barn  is 
quite  warm.  I  have  two  acres  in  wheat 
which  I  would  like  to  turn  into  pasture 
later  on  for  sheep.  When  I  sowed  wheat 
I  sowed  three  quarts  of  Timothy  to  the 
acre.  What  seed  would  you  recommend 
sowing  this  Spring  for  sheep  pasture?  It 
is  heavy  soil  but  fairly  well  drained.  My 
two  acres  new  seeding  Alfalfa  looked 
good  last  Spring  but  did  not  yield  well  at 
all.  I  top-dressed  it  in  March  with  sheep 
and  horse  manure.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  Sweet  clover  on  old  pasture? 
I  was  told  in  March  while  snow  is  still 
on  the  ground.  T.  D. 

New  York. 

It  would  not  seem  advisable  4o  shear 
before  lambing.  Your  lambs  will  be 
dropped  before  warm  weather  and,  if 
sheep  are  free  from  parasites  or  foreign 
material  in  the  wool,  they  will  not  shed 
their  fleece  before  the  dates  mentioned. 

Rape  makes  a  good  forage  for  sheep. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  blanket 
recommendation  relative  to  needed  fer¬ 
tility  for  soil.  Ground  limestone  might 
be  of  benefit,  and  also  superphosphate  at 
the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre.  By 
using  the  superphosphate  on  old  meadow 
at  the  rate  mentioned  it  will  bring  in 
wild  White  clover  and  some  of  the 
grasses,  various  seed  mixtures  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  clover  and  Blue  grass  may  also  be 
used  if  desired. 

Seeding  of  Sweet  clover  would  vary 
with  season  and  location,  probably  early 
Spring  would  be  satisfactory  for  your  lo¬ 
cality.  r.  w.  D. 


Cull  Beans  for  Hogs 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  idea  of  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  cull  beans.  I  can't  buy  them 
separately  but  by  taking  my  own  oats  and 
having  them  mixed  in  and  ground  to¬ 
gether  I  can  get  them.  I  would  like  to 
use  the  beans  in  the  place  of  coni  of 
which  I  do  not  have.  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  cook  the  mixture  of  oats  and 
beans?  m.  w. 

New  York. 

Since  you  cannot  cook  the  cull  beans 
before  mixing  it  would  be  advisable-  to 
cook  the  oats  and  beans  together.  The 
price  of  the  beans  would  be  the  limiting 
factor  as  to  how  much  it  was  desirable 
to  feed.  It  would  seem  probable  the  cull 
beans  in  question  are  rather  poor  in 
quality.  They  probably  have  about  three- 
fourths  the  value  of  corn,  at  the  most, 
so  at  price  quoted  for  corn,  you  could  not 
afford  to  pay  much  more  than  $35  per 
ton  for  the  cull  beans. 

If  their  price  is  lower  they  could  be 
fed  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  ration 
ground  with  oats,  as  you  state  they  must 
be  obtained  in  this  manner.  This  would 
mean  200  pounds  of  cull  beans  and  100 
pounds  of  oats  ground  together. 

After  cooking  this  mixture  it  would  be 
advisable  to  mix  in  or  sprinkle  over  this 
feed  at  feeding  time  10  pounds  of  fishmeal 
or  tankage  with  each  100  pounds  of  the 
cooked  oats  and  beans.  Animal  proteins 
are  especially  desk-able  when  beans  are 
fed  to  hogs.  Also  make  a  mineral  mixture 
of  equal  parts  ground  limestone,  steamed 
bonemeal  and  iodized  stock  salt  and  mix 
this  in  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  feed  used.  Keep  the  mineral 
mixture  available  for  free  access  to  the 
hogs  at  all  time.  R.  W.  D. 


Camphor  on  Seed  Corn 

Readei-s  tell  us  that  they  get  good  re¬ 
sults  from  the  use  of  camphor  gum  on 
seed  corn  to  repel  crows  and  wirewoi-ms. 
Camphor,  though  not  harsh  or  acrid  in 
taste  or  smell  is  distasteful  to  most  in¬ 
sects.  The  mosquitoes  that  have  got  into 
a  screened  room  can  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  evaporating  over  heat  an  ounce 
or  two  of  camphor  gum.  The  fumes  are 
destructive  to  mosquitoes  and  not  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  humans. 

As  to  the  corn  treatment,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  two  ounces  of  the  pulverised 
gum  to  a  pint  of  corn.  It  may  be  ef¬ 
fective  with  more  seed  than  that,  and 
is  worth  trying. 


fra?  <£, 


There  are  two  questions  dairymen  always  ask  about  the 
increase  in  butterfat  when  feeding  CREAMATINE. 


1.  "HOW  MUCH  IS  THE  INCREASE?" 

2.  "IS  THE  INCREASE  SUSTAINED?" 


The  cows  make  up  the  first  205 
herds  fed  CREAMATINE  on 
which  we  were  able  to  obtain 
reliable  records.  These  records 
were  taken  just  as  they  came, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  They 
include  the  first  three  herds  that 
had  been  fed  the  entire  time 
down  to  some  on  which  we  had 
records  for  only  30  days. 
CREAMATINE  feeding  began 
during  all  months  of  the  year. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  answer 
to  the  two  questions,  the  rec¬ 


ords  of  all  the  herds  during 
their  first  month  on  CREAM¬ 
ATINE  were  averaged.  Then 
all  for  the  second  month  and  so 
on,  continuing  for  23  months, 
the  longest  period  of  continuous 
feeding  when  the  records  were 
obtained. 

These  averages  are  compared 
with  the  average  butterfat  rec¬ 
ords  of  all  the  herds  for  the 
months  immediately  preceding 
when  other  feeds  were  being 
used. 


HERE  ARE  THE  RECORDS 


MONTH  l!t  2nd  3,a  4th  5th  6th  7,K  8th  9,h  10th  IIth  12th  I31h  14th  15th  I6’h  17th  I8,h  19th  20th 21st  22nd 23rd 


Note  the  steady  increase  each 
month  for  seven  months,  indi¬ 
cating  the  increasing  advantage 
in  continued  feeding  of  CREAM¬ 
ATINE.  Also  note  the  still 
higher  increases  reached  in  the 
second  year  of  feeding  CREAM¬ 
ATINE. 

This  surely  answers  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  it  shows  conclusively 
how  CREAMATINE  feeding 
increases  the  percentage  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

It  sustains  the  increase  and  the 

/ 


continued  use  of  CREAMA¬ 
TINE  produces  still  greater 
increases. 
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YOU  CAN 

PROFIT  THREE  WAYS  BY 

ANTICIPATING  YOUR  NEEDS 

Quick  action  will  mean  real  money¬ 
saving  for  your  silo  needs  next 
summer.  You  can 

1.  Save  Early  Order  Discount 

2.  Earn  Cash  Discount 

3.  Avoid  raw  material  advances  by 

our  protection  guarantee  for 
limited  time. 


RIB-STONE  Concrete  Corp. 


WILL  MAKE  YOU 
A  PROFIT.' 

ready  now  for  a  bigger,  better  farm  pros- 
penty.  America’s  future  is  secure.  Steadily  in¬ 
creasing  industrial  activity  means  more  demand  for 
farm  products.  Plan  your  livestock  and  feeding 
program  now.  to  cash  in  later. 

Vou  can  profit  by  early  planning  for  your  silo. 
It  s  worth  money  to  us  to  be  able  to  plan  our 
season's  building  program.  We  pass  on  the  savings 
to  you. 

Write  us  at  once.  Use  this  coupon.  Check  kind  of 
silo  that  interests  you.  Prices  and  full  particulars 
by  return  mail,  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 
Send  todav. 


Send  catalog  on 
.  .  .  Cog.  Metal 
.  .  .  cows. 


Concrete 
Tile  Silo 


Stave  .  .  .  Wood 
.  .  .  Capacity  for 


Name  . . 
Address 


BOX  R 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  milk  pail  tells 


Send  for  Free 
COW  BOOK 

New,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  32-page  treatise 
on  cow  ailments  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Chapters 
on]  Gorging,  Bloat, 
Choke,  Drenching,  Im¬ 
paction,  Winter  Chol¬ 
era,  Sterility,  Difficult 
Calving,  Milk  Fever, 
Garget,  Cow  Pox,  etc., 
are  covered  in  simple 
manner  by  a  veterinari¬ 
an  of  wide  experience. 
Valuable  hints  on  treat¬ 
ing  the  ills  of  udder  and 
teats.  A  copy  awaits 
you. 


The  most  important  concern  of  the  dairyman  is  what 
happens  to  the  feed  he  has  spent  his  good  money  for. 

The  pay  crop  in  the  milk  pail  is  the  first  answer — 
but  not  all.  Disease  and  disorders  do  their  part  to 
rob  you  of  your  expected  return.  The  key  to  the 
whole  situation  is  the  vigor  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  When  they  become  the  playground 
of  ailments  that  cut  down  the  milk  flow  it  is  too  late 
to  catch  up  on  lost  income. 

KOW-KARE,  with  its  Plus-Element 
of  Iodine,  Promotes  Cow  Health 

The  famous  Kow-Kare  formula  of  Iron,  the  great  blood 
tonic,  blended  with  botanical  drugs  well  known  to  the 
veterinary  profession  is  now  vastly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  IODINE.  This  ingredient,  in  assimilable 
form,  combines  to  put  all  the  rich  proteins  and  minerals 
of  the  winter  diet  to  work.  Undue  depletion  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  functions  of  the  animal  is  guarded  against.  Off- 
feed  cows  show  the  benefit  before  your  very  eyes.  The 
addition  of  Kow-Kare  to  the  diet  is  not  an  expense — 
it  is  common  sense  investment  in  better  dairy  income 
and  peace  of  mind. 

Freshening  Cows  Need 
this  Invigorating  Aid 

Calving  time  is  the  danger  month  of  all  the  year.  It  is 
then  that  productive  breakdowns,  breeding  ailments 
and  permanent  injury  so  often  creep  in.  Try  Kow-Kare 
a  few  weeks  before,  during  and  after  the  freshening 
time,  and  you  will  never  again  be  without  it. 

Ask  your  feed,  drug  or  general  store  about  Kow-Kare. 
They  will  give  you  a  good  word  from  your  neighbors  on 
this  time-tested  conditioner.  $1.25  and  65^  sizes.  Order 
direct  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R. '  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PUT  YOUR  HERO  OH  THE 


YOUR  LARRO  DEALER  SELLS  IT 


Feeding  Hogs 

How  much  wheat,  oats  and  barley  is 
required  per  day  for  a  100-pound  hog? 
What  proportions?  Will  green  sugar 
corn  silage  mak?  good  food  for  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  grain  feeding, 
and  how  much?  How  much  pasture  for 
10  hogs  ranging  from  30  to  100  pounds? 
Will  Essex  rape  be  sufficient  for  pasture, 
and  how  much  feeding  is  required,  added 
to  this  pasture?  Would  the  use  of  an 
electric  fence  unit,  properly  installed,  be 
an  adequate  means  of  keeping  pigs  se¬ 
curely  fenced  in  ?  b.  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Oats  are  too  bulky  and  contain  too 
much  fiber  to  make  the  most  efficient 
grains  with  fattening  hogs.  They  are 
well  suited  as  a  feed  for  young  growing 
pigs  and  brood  sows,  if  properly  sup¬ 
plemented.  Ground  wheat  and  barley 
may  be  fed  equal  parts,  if  mixed  with  a 
protein  supplement.  A  good  protein  sup¬ 
plement  is  tankage,  or  fishmeal,  300 
pounds ;  Alfalfa  meal,  200  pounds ;  and 
linseed  oilmeal,  100  pounds ;  mix  this  in 
with  the  barley  and  wheat  at  the  rate  of 
10  pounds  to  each  90  pounds  of  the  grain 
mixture.  Oats,  ground,  may  be  used  if 
desired,  making  it  equal  parts  with  the 
barley  and  wheat,  but  the  gains  will  not 
be  as  good  as  with  the  other  grains  alone. 
However,  if  the  oats  are  available  and 
home  grown,  it  .sometimes  means  that 
rapidity  of  gain  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  economical.  This  would  apply  if 
the  oats  were  available  and  either  wheat, 
corn  or  barley  had  to  be  purchased.  On 
any  of  these  mixtures  a  100-pound  hog 
will  require  about  six  pounds  daily  to 
make  gains  of  1%  pounds  or  more  daily. 
This  will  need  to  be  increased  as  the  hog 
gains  in  weight.  It  would  also  be  a  good 
plan  to  make  a  mineral  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  steamed  bonemeal  and  ground 
limestone,  and  mix  in  eight  pounds  of 
this  mixture  with  each  100  pounds  of  the 
grain  fed.  Also  keep  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  before  them  at  all  times,  in  a  clean 
dry  container. 

Corn  silage  of  any  kind  is  not  desirable 
for  pigs,  it  contains  too  much  fiber  and  is 
low  in  protein  and  minerals  and  vitamins. 
If  a  cheap  roughage  is  desired  for  win¬ 
tering  brood  sows  good  quality  Alfalfa 
hay  is  more  desirable,  especially  if  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  little  grain  such  as 
oats.  Two  acres  of  good  pasture  or  for¬ 
age  would  carry  from  10  to  15  hogs 
through  the  season.  If  fattening,  an  acre 
of  rape,  properly  supplemented  with 
grain,  will  finish  off  10  hogs.  They  will 
need  about  two  pounds,  daily,  of  grain, 
plus  the  pasture  or  forage,  to  keep  them 
gaining  properly ;  this  two  pounds  of 
grain  is  per  100  pounds  live  weight.  A 
self-feeder  is  a  convenient  method  of  fat¬ 
tening  on  pasture,  using  the  grains  and 
mixtures  suggested. 

Satisfactory  results  are  being  reported 
from  the  use  of  electric  fence  units  for  all 
classes  of  livestock.  R.  w.  d. 


Sow  Has  Throat  Trouble 

We  have  a  pedigreed  four  months  old 
sow,  and  I  find  that  she  has  two  lumps 
in  her  throat.  They  seem  to  be  movable 
and  one  is  as  large  as  a  baseball,  the 
other  is  a  little  smaller.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  if  I  should  have  them  taken 
out  or  not?  R.  d. 

New  York. 

It  is  probable  the  sow  in  question  has 
what  is  known  as  a  cold  abscess.  This 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  some  foreign  material  or  a  bruise, 
together  with  a  low  degree  of  resistance. 
It  is  also  possible  the  condition  is  caused 
by  a  goiter,  although  I  am  inclined  to  the 
abscess  theory.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  ascertain  this  with  certainty  without 
an  examination.  In  the  case  of  an  abscess 
it  should  be  lanced  with  a  sterile  sharp 
knife  or  scalpel,  make  a  large  opening  at 
the  bottom,  squeeze  out  the  pus,  and 
syringe  out  the  inside  with  a  5  per  cent 
carbolic  solution,  wash  it  out  for  two  or 
three  days  and  it  will  soon  heal.  There 
is  no  heriditary  tendency  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  this  to  the  pigs. 

A  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  iodized  stock  salt,  steamed  bone- 
meal  and  ground  limestone  mixed  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly  and  then  add  five 
pounds  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed  used, 
as  well  as  keeping  the  mineral  mixture 
before  all  livestock  at  all  times  will  act 
as  a  preventive.  R.  W,  D. 
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If  you’ll  need  a  silo  next  fall 
or  a  year  later,  now  is  the 
time  to  order  it. 

The  cost  of  lumber,  steel  and 
labor  has  gone  up  and  is  go¬ 
ing  higher.  Our  prices  are 
still  the  same  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without 
notice.  Order  now  and 
you  get  present  low 
prices,  taking  delivery 
when  you  want  it. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla 
you’ll  want  —  famous 
for  convenience,  endur¬ 
ing  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  today 
for  catalog  and  our 
lowest  prices. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,<  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


33 
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•  Although  cost  of  steel 
is  rising  steadily  we  are 
making  special  low  prices, 
guaranteed  against  advan¬ 
ces  to  early  buyers  of  .  .  . 
ROSS  METAL  SILOS.  For  25 
years  the  world’s  best  silo, 
rust  resisting,  copper  con¬ 
tent  steel;  non-porous  and 
storm  proof.  Protect  en¬ 
tire  crop  against  spoilage. 
Write  today  for  early  buy¬ 
ers’  money  saving  offer. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

1 1  3  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CAKED  UDDERS 


Irritated  TEATS 


Acts  quickly— because  it  is  absorbed  quickly. 
CORONA  is  made  of  the  superior  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool!  Clean,  safe,  pleas¬ 
ant — used  26  years  by  leading  dairymen.  For 
irritated,  cracked  or  chapped  teats,  caked  or 
bruised  udders.  Effective  for  HORSES,  too 
— barbed  wire  cuts,  galled  shoulders,  corns, 
cracked  hoofs  and  bruises.  If  drug,  hard- 

_  ware  or  harness  store  cannot 

supply  you,  order  direct 
fromus— 60c  and  $  1.20  sizes. 
Mention  dealer’s  name  and 
get  valuable  booklet  also. 
CORONA  MFQ.  CO.,  173-A  Coroia  Bldg.,  Kenton  Obit 


(jUool 

Fat 


SAMPLE 


CORONA 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  S AV OSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  curb  —  ankle,  stifle,  shoulder 
and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  working.  At  drug¬ 
gist:  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Sympton  and  Guidance 
Book  25(#,  but  FREE,  with  copy  of  Guarantee  to 
any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — or  cow.  Write 
today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

121  Montgomery  Street,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Health 
and  Vitality 
Come  First 


No  sick  or  ailing  cow  is  a  profitable 
producer.  No  cow  off  her  feed,  with 
impaired  digestion,  will  produce  to  her 
capacity;  nor  breed  regularly  when  lack¬ 
ing  essential  minerals. 

It  costs  more  to  bring  a  cow  back  than 
to  keep  her  in  condition. 

Wise  dairymen  are  now  feeding  a  little 
Dijes-Tone  regularly  with  feeds.  It  pro¬ 
motes  appetite,  improves  digestion  and 
helps  assimilation.  Besides  valuable 
botanical  drugs,  Dijes  -  Tone  contains 
Iodine,  Iron,  Copper  and  Di  Calcium 
Phosphate  (CaO  and  P2Os) — all  in  cor¬ 
rect  ratio  —  and  so  essential  for  good 
health,  production  and  disease  resistance. 
Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without  middleman’s 
profit  in  the  price.  Send  coupon  or  postal  for  new 
illustrated  book,  "How  to  get  the  most  out  of  Your 
Live  Stock  and  Poultry.”  Near’s 
Food  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Leaders  since  1899.  The  first  feed 
supplement  to  be  awarded  this 
seal. 

Nears 

DIJES 'TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc, 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Please  send  your  book  and  full  information. 

Name . 

Address . 


★ 

SAVE 

TIME 

★ 

SAVE 

LABOR 

★ 

COW 

PROOF 

★ 

EASY  TO 
OPERATE 


LEVER 

STALLS! 


Reduce  fire  hazards.  Entire  row  of  cows  instantly  re¬ 
leased  by  a  pull  of  the  lever.  Smooth,  easy  operation 
with  complete  adjustability  due  to  exclusive  Clay  de¬ 
sign.  One  or  more  cows  may  be  retained  while  others 
are  released  —  or  cows  may  be  released  singly.  Heavy 
construction,  snrprising  simplicity.  Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  users.  Write  for  New  Clay  Barn  Book.  Sent 
Free.  400  illustrations  showing  latest  types  Bam  Win¬ 
dows,  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Cups,  Pens  and  Ven¬ 
tilation. 

Clay  Equipment  Corp  .  337  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falla,  Iowa 
Branch  Dept.  4  Binghamton,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cow  Has  Skin  Trouble 

What  can  I  do  to  cure  the  itch  on 
my  cow  on  her  neck  and  on  the  back 
near  the  tail?  F.  o. 

New  York. 

There  are  a  number  of  skin  parasites 
which  might  cause  the  condition  referred 
to.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
cow  is  infested  with  a  form  of  ringworm. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  following  treatment 
will  be  of  benefit :  First  wash  all  over  and 
around  the  parts  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  scrub  well.  Rinse  and  dry.  Paint 
over  the  areas  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
In  two  days  apply  liberally  and  rub  in 
well  a  salve  made  of  equal  parts  Vase¬ 
line  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  Apply  the 
sulphur  ointment  every  day  for  a  week, 
washing  the  areas  each  day,  before  apply¬ 
ing,  with  warm  water  and  soap.  In  two 
weeks  apply  tincture  of  iodine  again,  and 
continue  with  the  sulphur  ointment  until 
cured.  R.  W.  d. 


Milk  Fever 

Is  there  anything  to  be  done  to  prevent 
milk  fever?  I  have  a  valuable  cow  which 
I  raised  that  repeatedly  comes  down  with 
milk  fever  upon  calving.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  usually  the  heavy  milker  in  good 
flesh  which  is  more  susceptible  to  milk 
fever  attacks.  Three  time  milking  with¬ 
out  stripping  the  udder  entirely  clean  is 
said  to  be  of  some  benefit  as  a  preventive. 
Calcium  gluconate  might  prevent  an  at¬ 
tack  if  one  could  be  sure  just  when  such 
an  attack  was  imminent.  Unfortunately 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  attack  is  al¬ 
ready  in  progress  when  first  symptoms 
are  observable.  Light  feeding  during 
early  lactation  might  also  act  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  however,  it  would  also  probably 
reduce  production  somewhat.  R.  W.  D. 


4-H  Dairy  Goat  Club 

A  4-H  Dairy  Goat  Club,  sponsored  by 
the  Western  Massachusetts  Dairy  Goat 
Breeders’  Association,  was  organized  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  at  the  home  of  its  president, 
W.  A.  McKinstry,  of  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Eight  children,  eligible  to  join,  -were 
present,  and  more  would  have  attended 
except  for  the  unfavorable  weather.  After 
a  talk  by  Wm.  A.  Walker,  4-II  club 
leader  for  Hampden  County,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  :  C.  Elliott  Kel¬ 
logg,  president;  Janet  Bemis,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Jessie  Bemis,  treasurer;  Dorothy 
Neuhauser,  secretary. 

After  the  election,  the  president  "made 
various  committee  appointments. 

Mr.  Walker  spoke  on  the  aims  of  4-H 
club  work,  and  the  various  activities  of 
other  4-H  projects.  He  stressed  the  point 
that  the  club  must  work  from  a  utility 
point  of  view,  as  the  organization  does 
not  encourage  raising  of  animals  solely 
for  pets. 

Careful  records  must  be  kept  of  feeding 
and  other  costs,  as  well  as  income  re¬ 
ceived  from  each  goat.  Charts  were 
furnished  to  each  member. 

It  was  decided  that  grades  or  pure- 
breds  could  be  entered,  but  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  strive  for  purebreds  and 
must  obtain  them  within  two  years. 

This  is  the  first  4-II  dairy  goat  project 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  believed  to  he 
the  first  in  New  England. 

Mrs.  McKinstry  served  refreshments. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held 
March  14,  at  the  home  of  A.  Neuhauser 
of  Fairview, 


Weaning  Colt 

I  have  a  mare  that  had  a  mare  colt 
on  May  18  and  the  colt  is  still  taking 
milk  from  the  mare.  How  soon  can  I 
take  her  away  from  the  mare?  I  can’t 
draw  the  milk  from  the  mare  as  she  is 
rather  touchy.  Can  I  take  the  little  one 
away  and  put  the  mare  in  condition  for 
Spring  work?  Would  you  advise  feeding 
ground  rye  and  ground  oats  to  her? 

New  York.  w.  e.  s. 

If  you  desire  to  wean  the  colt,  do  not 
feed  the  mare  any  grain  and  very  little 
hay.  Let  the  eolt  nurse  her  clean,  then 
take  the  colt  away  for  48  hours  and  re¬ 
turn  it  long  enough  to  nurse  her  clean 
again.  Then  remove  the  colt  and  do  not 
return  it  or  touch  the  mare’s  udder. 
Keep  feed  reduced  for  one  week  and  then 
start  on  grain.  If  rye  and  oats  are  used, 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  The  rye  should  be  ground 
or  crushed.  r.  w.  d. 


End  Your  Milk  Cooling  Troubles 


with  ZERO-FLOW’S 


Constant  Water  Level! 


YOUR  milk  cooling  troubles  are 
ended  when  the  new  Wilson 
ZERO  -  FLOW  goes  to  work  for 
you.  Because  ZERO  -  FLOW  gives 
you  what  you've  never  had  before 
— constant  water  level  for  both 
evening’s  and  morning’s  milk,  re¬ 
gardless  of  number  of  cans. 
ZERO  -  FLOW’S  rapid,  thorough 
cooling  fully  protects  your  milk’s 
flavor ;  assures  you  that  no  high 
bacteria  count  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  your  milk  check  from 
the  dairy.  The  directed  flow  of 


icy-cold  water  continually  en¬ 
circles  cans  up  to  their  necks, 
cooling  milk  to  below  50°  in  an 
hour. 

You  can  meet  today’s  milk  tem¬ 
perature  requirements  easier  and 
cheaper  with  ZERO  -  FLOW  do¬ 
ing  your  cooling.  Its  centrally 
located  Verti  -  Coil  (cooling  coil) 
and  automatic  -  operating  circu¬ 
lator  make  rapid  cooling  possible 
with  less  running  time  on  com¬ 
pressor,  saving  you  money.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  us. 


Save  Money  with 
Wilson  "DRY  STORAGE" 

If  you  use  ice,  Wilson  “DRY 
STORAGE-’  is  the  money  -  saving 
milk  cooler.  With  cans  of  milk  in 
ice  water — cakes  of  ice  in  dry 
storage,  this  economical  cabinet 
cools  milk  quickly  and  thorough¬ 
ly.  One  icing  (400  lbs.)  lasts  5-7 
days,  eliminating  frequent  ice  de¬ 
livery  expense.  Sloping  sides  and 
sloping  grids  fully  utilize  cool¬ 
ing  surface  of  ice  cakes.  Dry 

DEALERS ! 

"Write  for  details 
on  Wilson  Milk 
Cooling  line. 


Storage  meets  all  Board  of 
Health  sanitation  and  milk  tem¬ 
perature  requirements. 


WILSON  CABINET  CORPORATION 

124  MAIN  ST.  SMYRNA,  DEL. 


GOOD  for  the  LIFE  of  the  STEEL 


•  When  you  buy  new  tools  this  spring, 
insist  on  “renewable”  tools,  made  exclusively 
by  The  Union  Fork  &  Hoe  Company.  For 
40  years  they  have  been  recognized  as  finest 
for  strength  and  balance,  for  the  temper  of 
their  steel  and  the  toughness  of  their  white 
ash  handles.  NOW  you  are  also  protected 
against  misfit  repair  handles  in  case  of  ac¬ 
cidental  breakage. 

We  make  exact  duplicate  repair  handles  for  all  our 
tools.  Simply  order  from  your  dealer  the  number 
of  Right  Repair  Handle  stamped  in  your  tool  and 
we  guarantee  that  your  repaired  tool  will  have  the 
perfect  hang  and  balance  of  your  original  tool. 

This  new  service  makes  every  tool  you  buy  from 
us  good  lor  the  life  of  the  steel.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  our  line,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  mail  you  complete  information  on  these  im¬ 
proved  tools  that  give  farmers  2  to  4  times  longer 
service.  THE  UNION  FORK  &  HOE  CO..  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  —  Maker s  of  UNION,  Atlas,  Herkimer 
and  Red  Hawk  Tools. 

UNION  TOOLS 

RENEWABLE  for  LONGER  LIFE 


*r 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  RACK 
WHEN  BUYING  TOOLS 
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tites,  clogged  systems.  Give  them  Dr.  Hess 


Stock  Tonic  now — its  conditioners  make  for  better  digestion  and 
elimination.  It  supplies  the  minerals  a  cow  needs  to  build  up  her 
body  and  produce  milk. 

Another  reason  for  feeding  Tonic  now  is  calving  time.  Your 
cows  should  get  Stock  Tonic  regularly  for  at  least  two  months 
before  they  calve.  It  supplies  plenty  of  calcium  for  the  calf’s 
bony  structure — helps  put  the  cow  in  condition  to  calve  normally. 

And  keep  right  on  feeding  Stock  Tonic  to  your  herd.  It 
helps  sustain  production  throughout  the  entire  lactation.  The 
best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  have  it  mixed  in  the  grain  ration — 2 
pounds  to  every  100  pounds  feed.  A  cow  needs  only  3yi  ounces 
per  day — at  a  cost  of  only  2  cents.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  STOCK  TONIC 

RESEARCH  FARM  TESTED  ^ - — 

-  .re  Stock  huddled  together  around 

^  RIO  OF  LICE— Stoc  -  Young  Stock  espe- 

dally  su  louse  Killer.  T  these  futnes 

Dr  HESS  powdered  winter  coat  holds  tnese 

7  that  kill  lice.  The  animal  s  long  rfd  shcep  of  ticks 

sir-— 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling:  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  easy  credit.  You  receive  the  profits— 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time,  if  income 
of  $25.00  to  $60  00  weekly  interests  you.  write  quick. 

SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO. ,  Dept.  317,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent"  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  S81  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


U"0R  a  regular  Rawleigh  Route. 
-*■  This  means  you  give  steady 
auto  service  to  800  families. 
While  similar  well-established 
routes  earn  $100  a  week,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  $25 
a  week  the  first  few  months.  No  experience  necessary 
but  man  selected  must  be  reliable,  industrious,  age  25- 
50.  The  right  man  will  become  an  authorized  Rawleigh 
Dealer  for  250  home  necessities,  started  on  our  capital 
and  trained  the  46  year  old  Rawleigh  way  now  used  on 
nearly  9,000  Rawleigh  Routes.  Write  now  for  complete 
information. 


RAWLEIGH  CO.  C-71-RUR  Freeport,  III. 


$QQ  cn  IIP  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
DU  Ul  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  "COMMERCIAL" 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  Larro  Dealer  about  the 


FEED  LESS  CRAIN  *  GET  MORE  MILK 


DAIRY  FEED 


Percherons  of  Excellence 


The  pictures  on  this  page  show  two 
purebred  Percherons,  from  Madrey 
Farms,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus. 

First  is  the  stallion  Konbellcar  204738. 
six  years  old.  lie  was  Grand  Champion 
stallion  at  the  1936  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield;  Grand  Champion  at 
Michigan  and  winner  of  Junior  Get-of- 
Sire  at  Michigan,  in  1936. 

Second  is  shown  the  mare  Carnona 
IY's  Hope  216519,  also  six  years  old. 
She  was  Grand  Champion  mare  at  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  in  1936.  Her  dam 
is  a  full  sister  to  Carnona  V,  daughter 
of  Carnot,  and  the  mare  chosen  by  100 
judges  as  the  ideal  type  Percheron  female. 


At  the  last  Dutchess  County  Fair  Kon¬ 
bellcar  won  the  blue  ribbon  and  trophy 
emblematic  of  the  stallion  championship 
of  the  draft  horse  show.  Cavalier  II,  a 
Percheron  stallion  out  of  the  same  stable, 
took  the  reserve  ribbon  in  the  stallion 
class.  Before  winning  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pionship,  Konbellcar  was  adjudged  the 
champion  Percheron  stallion  of  the  show. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Dreyfus’  Carona  IV 
Hope  took  the  championship  ribbon  and 
trophy  for  the  champion  mare  of  the 
show  with  Priscilla  Degas  in  the  reserve 
position.  Carnona  IV  having  previously 
been  adjudged  best  Percheron  mare. 


Beans  for  Livestock 

Flow  can  I  mix  ground  field  beans  with 
gluten  and  wheat  bran  for  milking  cows 
and  also  how  for  horses?  L.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ground  beans  are  relatively  high  in 
protein,  containing  an  average  of  about 
18  per  cent.  Both  wheat  bran  and  glu¬ 
ten  are  also  high  protein  feeds  so  it  would 
be  more  economical  as  well  as  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  use  other  grains,  preferably 
corn,  oats  or  barley  to  make  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  feed  mixture. 
Such  beans  will  produce  best  results  if 
not  fed  to  make  up  over  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  feed  mixture.  They  are  some¬ 
what  poisonous  to  hogs  and  horses,  and 


for  this  reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
them,  at  least  to  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  ration.  And  even  in  this  amount 
they  are  not  to  be  recommended.  For 
cattle  and  sheep  they  are  satisfactorily 
used  as  mentioned. 

A  possible  mixture  would  be  corn,  400 
pounds;  oats,  400;  corn  gluten,  300 
pounds ;  ground  field  beans,  500  pounds ; 
wheat  bran,  400  pounds;  steamed  bone- 
meal.  25  pounds ;  iodized  stock  salt.  25 
pounds.  This  mixture  might  be  varied 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  based  on  a 
consideration  of  the  home-grown  grains 
possibly  available,  if  corn  and  oats  were 
not  home-grown,  they  could  be  reduced 
one-half  or  one-quarter  as  desired,  with 


the  same  for  wheat  bran  and  an  equal 
amount  of  corn  distillers’  dried  grains 
substituted.  At  present  prices  distillers’ 
grains  from  corn,  dried,  are  one  of  the 
most  economical  feeds  on  the  market  in 
terms  of  digestible  nutrients.  r.  w.  d. 


Drying  Off  Cow 

I  have  a  purbred  Guernsey  that  fresh¬ 
ened  in  April.  She  is  11  years  old.  J 
am  drying  her  off  and  for  the  last  few 
milkings  there  is  some  abnormal  milk, 
never  noticed  before.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  that  a  prolonged  system 
of  drying  off  may  produce  the  condition 
mentioned.  Many  breeders  as  well  as 
some  of  the  investigators  at  different 
State  Experiment  Stations  show  results 
which  favor  a  quick,  direct  method  of 
drying  off.  One  such  system  is  to  milk 
the  udder  out  clean,  take  away  all  grain 
and  feed  only  dry  roughage,  preferably 
Timothy  or  cornstalks.  In  48  hours  milk 
the  udder  out  clean  again,  then  paint  the 
teat  ends  with  mercurochrome,  and  cover 
with  collodion,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  new  skin,  and  can  be  purchased  at  any 
drug  store.  Keep  the  cow  on  the  dry 
roughage  mentioned  for  two  days  and 
then  gradually  return  to  feed  to  put  her 
in  good  condition  and  flesh  for  freshen¬ 
ing.  r.  w,  D. 


Konbellcar  204738,  Prize  Winning  Percheron  Stallion,  Owned  by  Madrey  Farms, 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 


Carnona  IY's  Hope  216519,  Prize  Winning  Percheron  Mare,  also  from  Dreyfus 

Stables,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  February  17 : 

The  number  of  weeks  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  two-pound  broiler  will  depend  on 
the  breed  of  chicken,  the  kind  of  feed 
used,  whether  both  sexes  or  only  cockerels 
are  sold,  and  general  management.  As 
strains  or  families  of  chickens  vary  in 
regard  to  size,  this  is  also  a  factor  to  be 
considered. 

When  all  the  conditions,  which  go  to 
make  for  successful  brooding  are  decided¬ 
ly  favorable,  gains  in  weight  considerably 
above  the  average  are  made.  However, 
the  experienced  poultry-raiser  knows  that 
many  times  some  condition  arises  which 
serves  to  hold  back  the  rate  of  growth  of 
his  chicks  and  when  marketing  time 
conies,  his  birds  are  only  average  or  be¬ 
low  average  in  quality.  Market  reports 
continually  indicate  that  a  majority  of 
Ihe  live  poultry  received  in  wholesale 
market  is  not  of  the  highest  or  “fancy” 
quality. 

Those  who  have  had  little  experience  in 
broiler-raising  and  poultrymen  who  may 
be  planning  a  budget  for  the  new  year 
will  do  well  to  consider  average  weights 
compiled  from  reports  from  several  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  The 
following  the  average  figures  from  Mis¬ 
souri  on  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cornell  on  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes : 


Age  in 

Av.  Wt.  Lbs. 

Av.  Wt.Lbs. 

Weeks 

8 

Both  Sexes 

Cockerels 

1.38 

1.59 

10 

1.84 

2.08 

12 

2.24 

2,47 

16 

3!27 

3.96 

Missouri 

and  Canada  on 

White  Rocks 

and  Barred 

Rocks : 

8 

1.13 

1.32 

10 

1.60 

1.74 

12 

2.18 

2.43 

16 

3.29 

3.72 

Cornell. 

Missouri  and 

Canada  on 

White  Leghorns : 

8 

1.15 

1.26 

10 

1.50 

1.69 

12 

1.92 

2,14 

16 

2.61 

3.06 

Good  practice  requires  that  one  aim  to 
do  better  than  the  average,  but  in  mak¬ 
ing  plans  it  would  seem  wise  to  consider 
average  figures. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  20th  week  of  the  loth  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg-Laying  Contest, 
the  pullets  laid  an  average  of  5  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  71.4  per  cent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  .6  per  cent  over  last 
week's  production  and  is  2.3  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  20th 
week  of  the  previous  contest.  The  total 
production  to  date  is  82.75  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  4.74  eggs  per  bird  above  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  20th 
week  in  the  last  contest. 


Leading  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 
W.  L.,  Creighton  Brothers...  66*  62 

W.  L.,  Green  Hedges  Farm..  64  63 

It.  I.  R..  E.  B.  Parmenter. ...  63  60 

W.  L..  Harry  A.  Schnell .  61  69 

R.  I.  R.,  Douglaston  M.  Farm  61  59 

W.  L.,  L.  R.  VanEmburgh. . .  60  58 

W.  L.,  Green  Hedges  Farm..  60  57 

W.  L.,  Pearl  Pltry  Farm ....  60  66 


White  Leghorns — 

Creighton  Brothers . 1019  1008 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  984  9S0 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm .  961  939 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co .  932  1001 

Ilillview  Pltry  Farm  Assn...  919  931 

George  A.  Pearce  .  918  921 

Kalouner's  Ped.  Leghorns  . . .  917  983 

R.  I.  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1246  1187 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm....  1056  1089 

Moss  Farm . 1044  1023 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  912  923 

V.  H.  Kirkup .  892  894 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Faith  Farm  . S26  SS6 

Faith  Farm  .  780  SIS 

New  Hampshires — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton . 1090  1071 

C.  D.  Cummings  . 1022  1065 

Cross-Breds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  .  933  911 


Egg  Prices. — Highest  quotations,  N. 
Y.  market,  Feb.  17 :  White  29,  brown  26e, 
medium  25c. 


i  guess  i’ll 

HAVE  SOME 
CHARCOAL 


let's  go  out 

AND  GETA 
LITTLE  FRESH 
^  AIR  /  -= 


I  LIKE  GOOD 
FRESH  WATER 

DON'T  YOU? 


WE  SURE 
ATE  UP  THE 
GRANITE 
GRIT  IN, 

A  HURRY/C 


IT  S  ABOUT 
TIME  FOR 
FUL-O-PEP 
FINE  CHICK 
FEED  ISN'T  IT 


THIS  FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 

IS  GREAT/  . 
STUFF  /  Pf 


WHEN  WE  GET 
BIG  ENOUGH 
WE  ARE  TO  GET 
WHOLE  OATS, TOO 


'-*•**}  L, 


CHICK  WSTARTER 


MASH 


GROWING 


Experiment  Station  results  prove  that 
oat  products  will  produce  bigger,  strong¬ 
er,  better  feathered  birds  than  can  be 
grown  on  other  grains. 

•  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  Ful-0- 
Pep  Growing  Mash  contain  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  of  oatmeal  which  poultry  keepers 
find  grow  chicks  better — and  more  of 
them — when  fed  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way. 

THE  QUAKER  < 

Dept.  31 -C,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


This  method  includes  lots  of  grain  and 
oats — and  builds  the  sort  of  big  framed, 
sound,  well  feathered  pullets  capable  of 
big  egg  production — at  an  exceptionally 
low  cost. 

•  Send  coupon  or  postcard  for  new  Free 
book —  A  Better  Way  to  Raise  Chicks.” 
Grow  chicks  the  economical  and  success¬ 
ful  Ful-O-Pep  Way. 

ATS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW 

32-PAGE 


*  Name 


Address 


I 


ft* 


m 


Poultry  Batteries 


Reduce  Costs  —  Speed  Production 

Complete  line  of  Battery  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Chicks,  Broilers,  Pullets 
and  Layers.  Thousands  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  the  ARNDT  way. 
FREE  Booklet  tells  the  whole 


story. 

M.  H. 


Write  for  it. 


Dept.  23. 


ARNDT  MFG.  CO.  Trenton,  N.J. 


Big  Discounts  for  Early 


This  year  order  chicks  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  It’s  your  safeguard  against 
inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  superior  quality 
good  service  and  reasonable  prices.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  large  type. 
18  favorite  varieties,  all  bred  for  high  production  of 
large  choice  eggs.  Every  chick  from  stock  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method. 
Chick  losses  within  14  days  replaced  at  Ms  regular 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Send  postcard. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohl 


^CHICKS 


allerih. 


Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires,  B.  I.  Reds.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
\  igorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
6-  HATCHERY 


BOX  5, 


SEAF0RD, 


DELAWARE 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importer; 
of  the  Large  Tom  Barrel 

_ ,  ......  White  Leghorns.  Ou 

Breeders  are  2  to  5  years  old.  weighing  up  to  Tibs, 
on  mountain  range.  Chick  prices  $8.50  &  $9  per  100 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  ■?  Richfield,  Pa 


HERBSTER’S  QcuHA,Lc'^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  ANC0NAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . $9-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7-100 

Postage  Paid  -  I00°o  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


!  *8 10 -100 


T  A  If  F  NOTIPF  Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality 
I  rtlVL,  IN  W  I  ICL  Chicks.  10O°o  del.  Free  Cir. 
Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.25  36.25  72.50 

GRADE  A— N.  H.  Reds.  B.  Rocks  A  R.  I.  Reds. $8.50 
GRADE  A — White  Leghorns.  $8.  Asstd.  Breeds.  .. $6.75 
Hatched  from  large  type  healthy  Tested  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.Wyand  7.50  37.50  75 

N.Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.Minorcas _  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix  $6.50.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SAND  Y 
KNOLL 


Box  73, 


Parent  Stock  Blood  Tested. 
Large  Type  —  Bred  to  Lay  Vigorous 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7V2C 

N.  H.  Reds . . . 8c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  6 tic 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
M.  LAUVER  &  SON  Prop. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STUCK’S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs. $7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mix.  $7 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W 
D.  under  personal  supervison.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C. 
O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  eireular  explaining  how  we 
are  able  to  produce  high  grade  chicks. 

STUCK’S  CHICK  FARM 
H.  N.  Stuck.  Box  R,  McAlisterviHe,  Pa. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD. Fully  Guaranteed!  Big 
Type  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns —  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas— Partridge,  Colum¬ 
bian  White.  Barred  Rocks — White  Wyandottes —  Reds 
New  Hampshires — Sexed  Chicks—  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y, 


SEXED 
CHICKS 

Also  Regular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested. 
Chiok  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-Ualf  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  50  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  7^  up 

Twenty  Years’  Breeding  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I-  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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f  HICKS /towafe  fey  B 

Maryland  U.  S.  Officially  Blood- 
Tested  Stock,  State  Supervised 

,  _ ... _  Definite  Flock  Improvement 

Program 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Large  type 
breeders!  Heavy  production.  No  flock  under  200 
(  crg  average.  White  eggs — no  egg  less  than  24  oz. 
set  Our  AA  grade  sired  by  males  from  R.O.P. 
breeders.  Hanson,  English  and  Kauder  Strains. 

BARRED  ROCKS — Dependable  for  marketing. 
Windle,  Bishop  and  Gove  foundation  stock  insures 
highest  average  in  egg  size  and  heavy  production. 
Quick  feathering,  fast  growers. 

NEW  HAMPSHIR ES — Chicks  for  utility.  All 
carefully  selected  B.W.D  free  stock — from  New 
England’s  oldest  and  finest  breeders. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  -  ROCK  CROSS  — 
amazing  hybrid  vigor  and  livability  makes  broilers 
of  unusual  growth  and  quick  feathering.  All  eggs 
used  come  direct  from  New  England  breeders. 

STARTED  CHICKS  —  save  you  time,  worry, 
money,  mortality.  Special  low  prices. 

Nearly  2.000,000  chicks  sold  in  1936.  We  ship 
with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O. D.  Free  catalog 
gives  full  descriptions.  Learn  about  our  14-day 
9S%  Guarantee.  Write  today. 

HASTINGS  HATCHERY, 

16  Years  In  Business.  Route  I,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 


§TON€V  RUN 


Enp  lish  t/i'  «*  h  or  ns 

<  >  _ « > _ 


9  Years  Flock  Improvement.  100  500  1000 

Grade  AA  ENGLISH  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  A  White  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ALL  FREE  RANGE  2  &  3-year-old  Breeders  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Electic  hatched.  Hatches  every  Mon.  A 
Thurs.  Can  ship  at  once.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  I  pay  the  postage.  Write  for  1937  circular. 

STONEY  RUN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I 


BRED  for  satisfactory  Profits.  Large  type 
English  Leghorns.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  B,  W.  D.  blood-tested  supervised 
breeders.  Free  folder  gives  FIVE  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Graham  Chicks  will  satisfy — make 
you  money!  BIG  birds,  BIG  eggs,  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor,  uniformity,  color.  Prices  low — 
write  today. 

Graham’s  Hatchery  Box  R,  Nevada  Ohio 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leghom3$7.0O  $35.00  $70 
Barred  &  Wli.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds....  7.50  37.50  75 
Rd-Rk  Cross.  N.  H.  Reds.  W.-Bl.  Min.  8.00  40.00  80 
Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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ft  POULTRY  RAISERS 


by  J.  J.  WARREN 

RIGHT  now,  when  feed  prices  are  high 
and  egg  prices  are  low,  you  must 
make  the  most  important  decision  of  the 
whole  year — 

How  Many  Chicks  Shall  You  Raise? 


This  is  a  serious  question,  and  realizing 
what  you  and  thousands  like  you  are  pon¬ 
dering,  I  have  prepared  a  Bulletin  on 
“The  1937  Poultry  Outlook”  which  I  will 
be  pleased  to  send  you  on  request. 

This  message  is  based  on  my  many  years’ 
experience  as  a  poultryman  and  breeder 
and  on  my  contacts  with  thousands  of 
successful  poultry  raisers.  It  will  help 
you  make  a  sound  decision.  Send  for  this 
Bulletin — now — before  you  lay  this  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  aside. 

Straight  R.I.  Reds—  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  —  Bonded  Against  B.  W.  D. 


Leading  All  Reds 
in  Storrs  Contest 

Off  to  a  late  start  (due  to  delay  in  ship¬ 
ping)  our  two  Storrs  Contest  pens  have 
stepped  to  the  front.  One  is  leading  all 
Beds  in  points  scored  ;  the  other  has  re¬ 
peatedly  won  special  mention  in  Prof. 
Kirkpatricks’  weekly  Bulletins.  In  De¬ 
cember,  our  pen  ‘‘not  only  won  the  blue 
ribbon  in  its  class,  but  also  outlaid  all 
ither  pens  regardless  of  breed  or  variety.” 
A  great  strain  for  winter  eggs,  is  it  not? 
As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  our  pen  is 
still  leading  Red  class  at  Storrs. 


Year  after  year,  our  flocks  have  been 
pronounced  Pullorum  Clean  by  the  Mass. 
State  authorities.  In  addition,  we  have 
posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our  guarantee 
that  every  Chick  will  go  out  100%  free  of 
B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum). 

Hatching  Eggs  Produced  on  Own  Farms 


Warren  Again  Awarded 
State  Chick  Contract 

For  the  6th  consecutive  year,  we 
have  received  the  contract  to  supply 
Institutions  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  with  Chicks. 


We  set  only  eggs  produced  by  breeders  on 
our  own  farms  under  Mr.  Warren’s  per¬ 
sonal  supervision. 

We  use  exclusively  Advanced  R.  O.  P. 
sires  from  dams  with  records  of  from  240 
to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 


For  the  year  ending  August  31st,  193G, 
the  nine  flocks  at  these  State  institu¬ 
tions,  raised  from  J.  J.  Warren  Chicks, 
made  a  combined  flock  average  of  203.68 
eggs  per  year  per  bird.  Three  flocks 
averaged  221  eggs  for  the  year  ending 
August  31st,  1936. 


Write  today  for  “The  1937  Poultry  Outlook”  Bulletin,  Free  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  Chicks  and  Pullets  6,  8,  10,  12  Weeks  Old. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


iTUlfh  Tarn  Chickr  ^ 

"Our  flocks  are  all  personally  culled  and  blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  D.  Full  count  of  strong  live  chicks  guar¬ 
anteed,  good  livability  is  assured  with  our  peppy 
chicks  produced  from  free  range  flocks.  Get  your  \  <  iO)’w''l 

order  in  now  or  write  for  our  catalog.  _ 

We  will  ship  C.  O.  D,  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75.00 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80.00 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  2.50  4.75  9.00  ^3.75  85.00 

B.  I.  Beds  or  New  Hampshires . . .  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.75  85.00 

Black  or  White  Giants . . . . .  2.75  5.25  10.50  51.25  100.00 

Aneonas  or  White  Wyandottes .  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.75  85.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  Breeds . . .  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.75  85.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  AND  GENUINE  N.  HAMPSHIRES 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects:  Laying 
ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  tinder  State  Supervision.  (Tube  Agglutination.) 

Send  for  FREE  CATALOG— 24 
Pages  of  Actual  Photographs. 


I  ARLES  Sag  CHICK  J 


EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  n  3.  MYERSTOWN.  PA. 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  bow  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense— is  given  in  tbis  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  b.  Whitman 

320  pages,  S^/i  x  8 

HEBE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


CHICKS  !SK 

of  DEPENDABLE  BREEDING 

This  is  a  strain  that  is  making 
money  for  hundreds  of  poultry- 
men.  Noted  for  vitality,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  fast  growth.  55  years’ 
breeding.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
New  discounts  for  early  orders. 
A  small  deposit  books  your  or¬ 
der;  balance  C.O.D.  Write  today. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  1  9  Chestertown,  Md. 

TRUSLOW 

T/WtOl*’* ChICKS 


SAVE  10% 
ORDER  NOW 


Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Cross  Breeds, 
Leghorn  Sexed  and  Started  Pullets. 

Hatched  from  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders. 
FREE  CATALOG  With  Price •  and  Description 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  Box  R  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BRUBAKER’S  LEGHORN  FARM 

Breeder  of  Large  Type  Bloodtested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Circular  and  Chick  prices  FREE. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’ 
Council,  known  as  NEPPCO,  and  the 
Northeastern  States’  Association  of  Egg 
and  Poultry  Distributors  have  voted  to 
pool  their  resources  in  carrying  forward 
a  joint  program  of  action  for  1937. 

The  meeting,  held  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln. 
New  York  City,  February  11-12,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  36  delegates  representing  both 
organizations.  John  Weed  of  Vineland. 
N.  J.,  president  of  the  Distributors’  As- 
scoiation,  presided. 

By  this  act’ on,  which  was  unanimous, 
over  30,000  poultrymen.  members  of  32 
co-operative  egg  and  poultry  marketing  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  Northeast,  will  become 
direct  beneficiaries  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
and  more  all-inclusive  program  of  indus¬ 
try  protection  and  development.  The  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  of  this  work  will  be 
by  the  executive  committees  of  the  two 
northeastern  poultry  organizations. 

A  definite  program  is  now  under  way 
to  encourage  greater  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  poultry  meats.  The  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  13  Northeastern  States  in¬ 
volves  over  700.000  producers  whose  poul¬ 
try  products  represent  an  annual  income 
of  over  $250,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  public  interest  that  such  an  in¬ 
dustry  continue  on  a  sound  business 
basis. 

Andrew  Clu'istie  of  Kingston,  N.  II., 
representing  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Producers’  Association ;  and  Cleveland 
Gilereast  of  Derry,  N.  H.,  representing 
the  New  Hampshire  Egg  Auction,  were 
the  New  Hampshire  men  who  attended 
the  New  York  meeting. 


Breeding  from  Vaccinated 
Birds 

I  have  a  flock  of  100  White  Leghorns 
selected  for  breeders  two  years  ago.  I 
had  a  bad  case  of  infectious  bronchitis. 
Last  year  I  bought  all  chicks  and  vacci¬ 
nated  at  three  months  of  age.  None  of 
the  pullets  contracted  the  disease.  This 
past  Spring  I  bought  chicks  again  but 
did  not  vaccinate.  These  are  the  100  I 
mention  above.  The  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember  this  past  year  this  flock  of  100 
contracted  a  mild  ease  of  the  same  ail¬ 
ment.  I  lost  only  one  and  to  date  they 
seem  to  have  recovered.  I  had  a  pen  of 
old  stock  housed  in  same  house  with 
these  pullets  and  it  may  be  that  they 
carried  the  disease.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
breed  from  this  stock  including  the  old 
birds  ?  T.  G. 

New  York. 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
breed  from  stock  that  had  been  protected 
by  vaccination  from  laryngo-tracheitis 
and  judge  from  your  statements  that  the 
pullet  flock  had  not  suffered  from  any 
disorder  of  sufficient  severity  to  lessen 
vitality  or  health. 

Successful  vaccination  against  laryngo- 
tracheitis  renders  the  bird  immune  to  at¬ 
tack  and  the  disease  itself  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  egg. 

“Carriers”  are  fowls  that  have  recov¬ 


ered  from  an  attack  but  still  hold  or¬ 
ganisms  of  the  disease  in  their  respira¬ 
tory  organs  and  are  thus  able  to  convey 
it  to  other  birds  that  have  not  become 
immune  through  vaccination  or  a  previ¬ 
ous  attack.  m.  b.  d. 


Distinguishing  Geese 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  five  Toulouse 
goose  eggs.  Three  out  of  the  five  hatched 
and  I  raised  them.  I  now  have  three 
geese  weighing  11,  11%  and  11%  pounds. 
Two  of  them  are  dark  gray  on  their  back 
with  white  breast  and  the  other  one  is  all 
white.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  ganders  from  the  geese?  How 
old  are  the  geese  before  they  begin  to 
lay?  How  old  do  the  geese  and  gan¬ 
ders  have  to  be  before  they  can  be  used 
for  breeders?  This  is  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  geese.  h.  w.  b. 

The  sex  of  geese  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  when  they  are  growing,  more 
easy  when  they  are  mature.  The  gander 
is  larger  and  coarser  in  build  than  the 
goose  and  has  a  shrill  cry,  in  contrast  to 
the  harsh,  coarse  voice  of  the  female.  An 
inspection  of  the  vent  closed  by  the 
sphincter  muscle  will  determine  the  sex  of 
a  mature  bird. 

The  toulouse  geese  may  produce  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year  but  are  not  fully 
mature  and  good  breeders  until  later. 
They  may  continue  as  breders  for  10  to 
12  years.  Ganders  are  usually  discarded 
after  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 

As  geese  are  peculiar  in  the  matter  of 
mating,  attention  must  be  paid  to  this 
early  in  the  season,  the  young  males  be¬ 
ing  placed  with  the  females  to  be  bred 
with  them  not  later  than  the  first  of  the 
year.  One  vigorous  male  may  mate  with 
from  two  to  four  females,  though  a  gan¬ 
der  usually  selects  a  mate  for  life. 

M.  B.  D. 


Guineas:  Swans 

How  do  they  mate  guinea  fowls?  We 
have  a  flock  of  20,  several  cocks  among 
them.  This  is  our  second  year  rasing 
them.  We  have  them  in  two  pens.  10  in 
each  pen.  Do  you  think  they  will  mate 
in  these  pens  or  sheds?  We  have  swans. 
Do  you  think  swan  eggs  can  be  hatched 
under  a  large  R.  I.  Red  hen?  j.  m. 

Guinea  fowls  have  never  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated  as  to  make  their  con¬ 
finement  desirable,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  your  flocks  would  mate  and  thrive 
better  if  given  their  liberty.  Their  eggs 
may  be  hatched  under  mother  guineas, 
common  hens  or  in  incubators. 

The  young  may  be  given  to  common 
liens  to  rear  on  range,  confining  the  hen 
when  cold  and  wet  weather  threaten  the 
welfare  of  the  chicks.  Guinea  eggs  hatch 
in  28  days. 

Swans  are  not  reared  extensively  in 
this  country  but  are  favorite  ornamental 
birds  in  England.  The  female  makes  her 
nest  of  sticks  and  rubbish  near  water,  in 
which  she  lays  from  six  to  eight  large 
greenish  white  eggs  and  hatches  them  in 
about  six  weeks.  The  young  are  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  death  from  exposure  if  the  season 
is  unfavorable.  M.  b.  d. 


No,  we  do  not  recommend  this  type  of  roost,  hut  the  poultry  surely  lilie  it. 
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^ HUBBARDS  ^ 

(Puii'd-(hyuL 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


With  feed  prices  high,  buy  chicks  that  reach  ma¬ 
turity  quickly.  Start  your  season  right  with  chicks 
that  have  the  right  start.  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires  reach  the  profit  stage 
quicker.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  19  years  of  scien¬ 
tific,  balanced  breeding. 

Every  chick  is  of  our  own 
strain  — no  trap-nested, 
pedigreed  birds  ever  sold. 

They  come  from  parents 
that  have  made  good— and 
inherit  generations  of 
profit-making  blood.  Get 
your  chicks  direct  from 
the  breeding  source.  Every 
shipment  carries  a  30-day 
FullSatisfaction  Guarantee. 

See  the  panel  for  Hub¬ 
bard’s  8  Balanced  Breed¬ 
ing  Features.  Try  a  flock  of  Hubbard’s  Profit- 
Bred  New  Hampshires  and  compare.  Send  for 
new  catalog. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.  W.  D.l 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

,4  Ou  t  standing 
Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


Hubbard 

Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H, 

Box  No. 903 

Branch  Plant,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


R.  I.  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

When  a  breed  is  consistently  top-notch  in 
contests  or  on  customers’  farms,  it  isn’t 
just  luck!  It’s  breeding!  It's  in  the  chick 
hatched  for  you!  You  can’t  put  it  there 
otherwise!  Learn  about  these  unusual 
Profit  Chicks  from  Old  Pickard  Farm! 
Get  at  the  story  behind!  Cobb’s  REDS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS — Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them— YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delay — write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chicks  Now  Available. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great 
Road.  CONCORD.  MASS.] 


E 


CHRISTl  ES  WewTfampshire. 

b?.uftd  SPIZZERI N  KTUM 


For  Quick-Time  Broilers 
and  Big,  Brown  Eggs 

SPIZZERINKTUM  shows  up  in  fast¬ 
growing,  complete-feathering  broilers.  . 

It  also  shows  up  in  the  pullets — lots  of  mg. 
brown  eggs  and  low  mortality  during  laying 
year. 

35,000  Breeders  -100%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test— NO  Rotors 
Straight  New  Hampshires  —  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 

Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  clamoruig  for  hi  iZ/duK- 
INKTUM.  Chicks-  Get  started  with  tins  profit- 
making  strain.  Deposit  of  2o  per  Chick  reserves 

8 11  Write'  today  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  k.ng#ton,60n 


H. 


, 

-J 

W-  COTTON 

* 

V  MOUNTAIN 

in 

V  V  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Vitality  First — A  penny  postcard  will  bring  you  our 
20-page  catalog  in  colors.  Gives  full  details  of  our 
‘‘Cotton  Mountaineers”  chicks,  supercharged  with 
sparkling  vitality,  health,  energy!  From  liens  test¬ 
ed  100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  for 
either  broilers  or  long-time  production,  of  large 
brow  n  eggs.  Our  cliicks  will  pay.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RIDS  —  B.  P.  ROCKS 

Winning  Eed  Pen  at  Western  New  York  Contest  for  two 
consecutive  years  (1034-351,  Five  contest  pens  in  1936—  _ 
averaged  253  eggs,  258  points.  1936  N  Y.  R.  O.  P.  av- 
erage — Reds:  242  eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz.  ;  Rocks:  237 
eggs  25.4  ozs.  per  doz.  Pullorum  Tested.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Early  and 
largo  order  discounts. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

Pulaski,  New  York 


15,000  GENUINE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

each  vreelv.  Best  foundation  matings. 
Atkins’  "All-Star”  grade  individual 
l>edigreed  male  mated.  10  other 
practical,  profitable  breeds.  Direct 
Gasson  Strain  White  Leghorn  Old 
Hen  Mating.  Sexed  pullets  or  cock¬ 
erels  if  wanted.  Ohio-U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved.  Free  Chick  Journal  and  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list.  Write  Dept.  287L. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  ATHENS.  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  . *7.00 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  5’ 52 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  8.00 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks  \VU.  Wyandottes  . .  8.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Coccidiosis  Treatment 

I  lost  only  four  out  of  163  chickens 
when  they  were  young.  They  looked 
healthy  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  I 
began  to  notice  that  several  were  going 
light  and  looked  droopy.  I  gave  them 
flushing  mash  with  40  per  cent  butter¬ 
milk  at  different  intervals  and  disinfected 
the  surroundings  but  still  I  have  trouble. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  chronic  coccidiosis 
as  there  is  some  red  in  the  droppings. 
Would  you  recommend  commercial  drug 
treatment?  h.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  the  drugs  you  mention  are  of¬ 
fered  by  a  reliable  concern,  it  is  not  found 
fully  satisfactory  to  attempt  to  clean  up 
coccidiosis  by  drug  treatment  alone.  In 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  coccidiosis  can  be 
wholly  eradicated  from  flocks  with  great 
difficulty,  if  at  all. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  coccidiosis 
is  acquired  by  the  fowls  picking  up  the 
organism  causing  it  and  tha;-'  this  or¬ 
ganism  of  microscopic  size  is  discharged 
with  the  droppings  of  the  affected  birds 
to  contaminate  food,  drink,  litter  and 
soil.  Old  ground  and  damp,  dirty  litter 
are  particularly  apt  to  convey  the  infec¬ 
tion  to  clean  stock. 

Where  trouble  is  anticipated,  the  pens 
and  utensils  of  the  flock  should  be 
cleaned  at  short  intervals  and  kept  dry 
by  sufficient  ventilation  and  the  use  of 
fresh  litter.  Dampness  encourages  the 
growth  of  the  organisms,  whether  brought 
about  by  lack  of  ventilation  or  the  spill¬ 
ing  of  water  about  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tains. 

Prevention  by  keeping  the  growing 
chicks  from  contaminated  ground  or 
dirty,  damp  litter  and  the  frequent  re¬ 
moval  of  that  contamination  which  comes 
from  the  droppings  of  infested  members 
of  the  flock  must  be  the  aim,  rather  than 
the  attempt  to  cure  the  disease  by  treat¬ 
ment  after  it  has  become  prevalent  in  the 
flock. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  control 
of  coccidiosis  must  come  about  through 
those  measures  of  cleanliness  of  surround¬ 
ings  coming  under  the  head  of  “sanita¬ 
tion.”  The  milk  flush  treatment  that  you 
have  already  used  requires  special  meas¬ 
ures  to  assure  needed  dryness  and  clean¬ 
liness  of  litter  and,  in  young  chickens, 
some  care  not  to  overdo  it  to  the  extent 
of  weakening  the  chicks.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  be  successful  in  trying  to 
mix  oil  of  chenopodium  with  the  poultry 
mash.  If  the  fowls  accepted  it,  it  would 
still  be  hard  to  assure  any  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  dosage.  if.  B.  D. 


I  p-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contest 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  week  ending  Feb.  17 : 

Horseheads,  N.  T. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 1270  1313 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1177  1216 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1181  1209 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y.  . .  .1162  1175 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y....1137  1156 

Edwin  Carey.  Ohio . 1095  1149 

R.  O.  Boyce  P.  Farm,  Del .  .  .  1131  1147 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  1097  1125 

E.  S.  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y. ..1101  1105 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.  .1100  1078 
White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Townsley  Htchry,  Ohio . 1114  1126 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 1028  1033 

Philip  S.  Davis,  N.  II . 1050  9S1 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  Bdg  Farm,  Cal.1231  1213 

Glen  Spring  Corp.,  N.  Y . 1160  1172 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  Ind . 1055  998 

Mapes  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1075  995 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 
Dryden  Pltry  Bdg  Farm.  Cal.  1224  1256 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  1199  1213 

W.  A.  Seidel.  Texas . 1114  1170 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  N.  Y.1149  1144 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 1146  1143 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1113  1130 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y . 1140  1124 

Stroehlein  Bros.,  N.  J . 1122  1116 

Schwegler’s  Htchry,  N.  Y....1114  1077 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 1092  1074 

R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1194  1194 

Douglaston  M.  Farm,  N.  Y. ..112S  1155 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1088  1144 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass..  1099  1123 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Lnrrabee,  N.  H . 1090  1143 

McKnne  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y.  .1112  1090 

H.S.  &  M.E.  Twitehell,  N.  H.1037  1032 


Here’s  the  “Lew-down”  on 
OFFICIAL  PULLORUM  TESTING 

Probably  the  most  important  development  in  the  poultry  world  this 
past  year  has  been  a  rather  general  adoption  of  the  “U.  S.  National  Poul¬ 
try  Improvement  Plan.”  This  U.  S.  Plan  now  grades  flocks  in  all  states 
under  equal  rules  and  equal  terminology. 

But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  U.  S.  Plan  identifies  MINI¬ 
MUM  grades:  it  permits  Pullorum-testing  by  three  different  methods,  No.  I 
of  which  is  the  Tube  Agglutination  method.  This  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  surest,  most  positive  test;  but  it  is  also  by  far  the  most  expensive. 
For  twenty  years  New  England  has  pioneered  in  the  elimination  of  Pul¬ 
lorum  Disease  using  the  Tube  Agglutination  test.  The  official  New  Eng¬ 
land  state  agencies  insisted  and  still  insist  on  using  nothing  but  the  most 
accurate  and  effective  testing  method  recognized,  regardless  of  the  cost 
to  the  poultryman. 


Leghorns  ~Reds  ~  Rocks  ~,Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 
A  Official  State  Tes>n£  TTumj  uf  urn.  uf  iIil  uu  Eiim  Ijinfland  States; with 

— Cno  reactors  found  p 

Tube  Agglul inatioi^esteffi^WlTWfT^tM^BWrtffl^^alendar  year 


IWELC  BMLU  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 

In  1928  we  pioneered  in  the  large-scale  production  of  chicks  of 
the  quality  now  to  be  known  as  Pullorum  Passed  Chicks - and  al¬ 

ways  under  the  rigid  New  England  requirements.  For  more  than  8  years 
we  have  offered  chicks  only  of  this  super-grade. 

We  believe  that  the  New  England  Pullorum  Eradication  Plan  has  given 
outstanding  results.  We  have  PROVED  that  it  means  a  more  profitable 
chick  for  the  farmer  or  the  commercial  poultryman.  Such  chicks  cost 
more  to  produce,  but  they  produce  far  more  than  ordinary  chicks. 

They  live,  and  they  grow,  and  they  pay. 


m 


And  our 
Catalog 
is  not 
like  other 
chick  cat¬ 
alogs.  We 
are  sure 
you  w.ll 
find  it  of 
interest 
to  YOU. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
Hall  Brothers  Hatchery.  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


- -  - 

We  ship  PREPAID  and  Guarantee 
"Never  a  Week  Without  a  Hatch"  since  1927. 


100%  Delivery. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

90  %  Sex  Guarantee.  Day-Old 
Unsexed  Chicks.  Big  Type 
Day-Old  Cockerels.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Don’t  “Keep  ChIcJtens” -Let  “Kerlitt-QuaUty”  Leghorns  “ Keep  You” 

KERLIN  QUALITY  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Great  money-making  strain  37  years.  85,000  customers 
in  U.  S.  A.  and  31  Foreign  Countries  know  that  it  pays 
to  INVEST  WISELY  IN  KERLIN -QUALITY. 
EVERY  BIRD  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED.  Mountain 
reared,  trapnested  breeders.  Big  white  beautiful  business 
birds.Over  1 00  Official  Contest  Records.  Big  catalog  free. 


RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  ...  250  Walnut  Rd„  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


.  .  .  from  A.  P.  A.  Inspected  Flocks 

Save  money... yet  get  chicks  that  pay  extra  profit*... that’s  what  you  get  with  WOLF 
“Farmer*’ Friend”  CHICKS.  All  breeders  blood  tested  and  A.  P.  A.  inspected ...  im¬ 
proved  by  purchase  of  choice  stock  from  R.  O.  P.  Breeders.  1 1  Profitable  Breeds  at 
lowest  prices.  No  need  to  go  further  west  for  your  chicks.  FREE  Feed  by  ordering 
in  advance.  Don’t  wait!  Get  Wolf  prices  and  FREE  Calendar  Catalog  today* 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  Gibssnhurg,  Ohio 


f  FREE 
GIFT 

i  Get 
Catalog 


<^\  MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THUR.— I00°o  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  I UO  500  IIMJO 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  O.  B.  I.  Reds.  Bar  ,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyand.  Bi.  Minorcas .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  Aneonas.  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cross .  8.50  42.50  85 

Buff  Minorcas .  9.50  47.50  95 

White  Giants,  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.50  47.50  95 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  68 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  . 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  p*. 


Large  Type  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. 


. $7.00  $35.00  $70 


Barred  &  White  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.50  3750  75 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  Breed _  8.50  42.50  85 

Heavy  Mixed . •, . .  6.50  32.50  65 

Order  from  this  Ad  or  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  rushed  to  you  on  request.  Ail  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  MoALISTERV I LLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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SPRING 

JJt  IS  JUST 
mF  AROUND 


THE  CORNER 


“LIME  CREST” 
=TIME  IS  HERE: 


YOU’LL  need  lime  this  spring — 
to  get  the  best  crop  yields  and 
make  the  most  of  your  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  benefits. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  “Lime  Crest" 
Calcite — both  pulverized  and  hy¬ 
drate — are  now  in  storage,  ready  to 
give  your  orders  24-hour  service. 
Instead  of  piling  up  lime  in  your 
own  limited  space  and  handling  it 
two  or  three  times,  count  on  “Lime 
Crest"  to  serve  you  when  lime  is 
needed.  Service  with  us  is  a  fact, 
not  just  a  word. 

VEGETABLES — almost  all  vege¬ 
table  crops  need  lime.  On  very 
acid  soils  even  potatoes  benefit 
from  it.  The  calcium-magnesium 
balance  of  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  is 
just  right  for  vegetable  crops. 

LEGUMES — On  most  soils  lime  is 
essential  for  the  abundant  growth 
of  legumes.  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite 
used  in  this  way  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  increased  yields. 

IMPORTANT— Even  when  the  soil 
is  not  acid,  hays,  grains,  and  vege¬ 
tables  need  the  plant  food  in  “Lime 
Crest”  Calcite. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  free 
sample,  and  booklet,  “Feed  the  Soil  to 
Feed  the  Plant.”  Be  sure  to  get  lime 
price  from  “Lime  Crest”  dealers  before 
buying  elsewhere. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS 
CORP.  of  AMERICA 

Dept.  449  Newton,  N.  J. 
LIME  WITH 

"LIME  CREST"  CALCITE 

THIS  SPRING 


Box  R  Montville,  N.  J. 


OTROEHLEIN’S  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks  are 
~  sure  to  develop  into  layers  with  high  flock 
averages.  We  KNOW,  because  they  have 
been  bred  for  generations  for  just  that.  For 
five  years  our  official  contest  pens  have 
averaged  over  250  eggs  per  bird!  If  you  are 
not  now  getting  200-egg  flock  averages,  you 
should  get  Stroehlein  Chicks!  Our  selected 
breeders  are  the  cream  from  10,000  birds. 


Get  this  catalog  —  read  about  our  25-year 
breeding  results  —  our  State 
Supervised,  blood-tested  stock, 
all  the  factors  that  mean  a 
PROFIT  to  our  customers. 

Write  today.  It’s  free. 


Also  Barred  Rocks 
and  New  Hampshires 


Positively  Kills  Lice! 

Prove  for  yourself  that  CCC 
Louse  Powder  destroys  all  lice 
I  it  touches  on  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  CCC  kills  even  the 
blue  variety.  Cheapest  way  to 
get  rid  of  costly  pest.  Also 
_  I  fleas  on  dogs  and  cats.  Harm¬ 
less  to  animals.  Hardware, 
seed,  feed  or  drug  dealer  ha3  It  at  50c  lb.,  or  order 
direct.  Send  10c  for  enough  to  delouse  full-size  cow. 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Bee  St..  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


LOUSE 

POWDER 


paid. 


LEHMAN’S  White*  Leqhorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.  $29.  $58. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.  34.  68. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  X).  100%  live  delivery  Post- 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 


Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAIIsterville,  Pa. 


The  Guinea  Fowl  is  a  Valuable  Bird 


Notwithstanding  guinea  fowl  meat  is 
now  considered  quite  a  delicacy,  little  is 
printed  on  the  subject  of  this  valuable 
bird.  The  guinea  birds  fair  to  rank 
among  game  birds.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  knows  nothing  of  the  good,  tasty 
birds  of  the  preceding  generation.  The 
prairie  chicken  is  said  to  be  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  and  the  partridge  or  quail  is 
rarely  seen  now.  The  guinea  fowl  offers 
everybody  a  most  delicious  game  bird 
for  the  table ;  meat  as  tender,  juicy  and 
good  tasting  as  any  partridge  or  quail 
and  fit  for  a  king  or  queen. 

The  production  of  this  table  bird  of¬ 
fers  to  poultry-raisers  and  poultry  fan¬ 
ciers  a  good  chance  for  profit.  The  flesh 
of  the  young  birds  when  nearly  grown 
weighing  from  3  to  3^  pounds,  is  de¬ 
licious.  The  meat  is  of  a  rather  dark  color 
and  possesses  a  “wild”  or  “gamy”  flavor. 

The  most  practical  way  of  raising 
guinea  chicks  is  with  the  use  of  a  large 
type  of  chicken  hen — such  as  the  R.  I. 
Red  or  Plymouth  Rock.  The  hen  may 
be  given  25  or  30  eggs.  The  guinea  hen 
when  allowed  to  set  covers  only  about  14 
or  15  eggs.  But  I  find  it  is  not  at  all 
advisable  to  set  the  guinea  hen,  as  they 
do  far  better  with  the  common  chicken 
hen.  The  incubation  period  is  from  25  to 
28  days. 

In  the  wild  state  the  birds  are  monoga¬ 
mous,  but  when  domesticated  the  cock 
mates  with  a  number  of  hens,  often  to 
12  or  15.  The  guinea  hen  generally  be¬ 
comes  broody  after  laying  from  30  to  35 
eggs,  provided  the  nest  is  not  found.  But, 
when  the  eggs  are  removed  from  the  nest 
daily,  they  will  lay  several  months  before 
becoming  broody.  By  so  doing,  they  get 
tired  of  one  nest  and  make  another.  I 
have  often  had  three  or  four  to  lay  in 
the  same  nest. 


between  10  and  11  o’clock,  as  they  gen¬ 
erally  lay  or  go  to  their  nests  about  this 
time  of  day.  Watch  where  they  are  and 
creep  up  close  to  them,  not  allowing  them 
to  see  you.  Keep  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
short  while.  If  any  of  the  hen  guineas 
are  on  the  nest,  you  will  soon  hear  her 
cackle.  If  you  cannot  exactly  locate 
where  the  nest  is,  creep  up  a  little  closer, 
and  wait  for  the  next  cackle,  as  they 
cackle  three  or  four  times  before  com¬ 
ing  off  the  nest.  If  you  are  quite  sure 
about  where  the  nest  is,  mark  it  by  a 
weed  or  bush  or  something  similar.  The 
cock  guinea  usually  stands  outside  close 
by  the  nest  as  a  guard.  If  he  'sees  you  or 
anything  he  doesn't  like,  he  keeps  up  a 
chattering  noise.  I  have  often  been  in 
10  steps  of  the  nest  when  she  cackles. 
Don’t  disturb  them,  but  go  back  to  the 
house  and  when  you  see  them  around  the 
house  or  nearby  in  the  field,  you  can  then 
get  the  nest  easily  if  you  have  the  spot 
marked  by  something  you  can  find.  Again, 
some  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  eggs  from  the  nest  with  a  long-han¬ 
dled  spoon.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as 
I  always  use  my  naked  hand,  and  have 
had  them  to  lay  in  the  same  nest  for  at 
least  three  weeks  or  more.  You  should 
be  .very  careful  though,  to  not  break 
down  the  weeds  or  grass  close  to  the 
nest.  I  stand  off  as  fail  as  I  can  reach 
my  hand  in  the  nest  easily.  All  the  flock 
usually  ranges  together. 

I  also  find  guineas  to  be  good  for  keep¬ 
ing  hawks  from  catching  young  chickens, 
as  when  they  see  a  hawk,  they  keep  a 
long  chattering  noise,  scaring  him  off.  We 
are  seldom  bothered  with  hawks,  as  we 
have  both  black  martens  and  guineas. 
Martens  are  just  as  bad  after  hawks  as 
guineas,  as  they  are  afraid  they  will  get 
their  young  birds  from  the  boxes. 


The  behavior  of  the  guinea  chicks  to¬ 
wards  their  foster  mother  is  worth  ob¬ 
serving.  The  youngsters  quickly  become 
very  fond  of  the  hen  and  follow  her  just 
like  a  brood  of  chickens.  When  the 
mother  hen  begins  laying,  they  will  wait 
around  the  nest  until  she  comes  off.  They 
seem  to  include  her  in  the  guinea  flock, 
and  will  not  leave  her  until  they  get  old 
and  large  enough  to  roost  on  fences  and 
up  in  trees.  The  coop  with  the  hen  and 
guinea  chicks  should  not  be  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  but  out  on  edge  of  the  yard  or  field, 
or  by  a  hedge  or  thicket,  for  it  is  in  such 
surroundings  the  youngsters  pick  or  se¬ 
cure  food  they  like  best,  like  different 
insects,  worms,  etc.,  which  also  have  a 
great  tendency  toward  promoting  rapid 
growth. 

I  find  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
small  wire  enclosure  for  them  to  stay  in 
for  the  first  10  or  12  days.  In  this  way 
they  will  get  used  to  the  mother  hen,  as 
like  young  partridges,  they  are  very- 
skittish  when  first  hatched.  A  space  10 
or  12  yards  square  is  plenty  large.  They 
can  also  be  kept  in  this  wire  enclosure 
until  the  dew  is  off  and  on  cloudy  days 
when  it  looks  likely  for  rain,  as  they 
should  never  be  caught  out  in  a  storm  or 
heavy  rain  for  the  first  8  or  10  weeks. 
So  you  can  readily  see  that  such  an  en¬ 
closure  acts  for  several  purpose. 

A  good  many  people  give  their  reason 
for  not  attempting  to  raise  guineas  due 
to  being  so  difficult 
to  find  their  nests,  as 
like  turkeys,  they 
are  great  ramblers 
or  foragers.  Finding 
their  nests  is  an 
easy  task  when  you 
start  about  in  the 
right  way.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  watch 
where  they  range 


The  young  birds,  when  hatched,  soon 
want  something  to  eat,  and  the  first  meal 
may  well  be  a  mixture  of  bread  crumbs 
and  finely  chopped  hard-boiled  egg.  Stale 
bread  when  moistened  with  sweet  milk  is 
also  a  good  feed.  After  they  get  a  few 
days  old.  clabbered  or  sour  milk  is  good 
and  they  relish  it.  They  should  be  fed  at 
least  four  or  five  times  a  day  for  the 
first  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  wire  en¬ 
closure  is  made  on  the  edge  of  the  field, 
the  youngsters  can  secure  a  good  bit  of 
green  grass.  Of  course  the  hen  and  coop 
should  be  in  the  enclosure. 

Tender  lettuce  and  cabbage  leaves,  also 
onion  tops,  and  sprouted  oats  are  good 
green  feed  for  them.  When  they  are  two 
weeks  old  they  will  be  securing  enough 
green  feed,  insects,  worms,  etc.,  for  the 
milk  feed  to  be  left  out  at  the  midday 
feeding.  As  the  young  birds  grow  older 
they  can  be  fed  cracked  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
etc.  Grit,  cracked  china,  oyster  shells 
and  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water  must 
be  available  at  all  times  for  the  first  8 
or  10  weeks. 

When  they  arrive  at  this  age  they  com¬ 
mence  roosting  on  fences  or  in  low  trees. 
The  wild  nature  of  the  guinea  will  make 
the  task  of  catching  them,  to  prepare  for 
market  or  table  use,  very  difficult  unless 
some  good  headwork  is  practiced.  Men¬ 
tion  has  always  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  young  guineas  will  follow  their  hen 
almost  anywhere,  and  this  fact  may  well 
be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  to  accus¬ 
tom  the  youngsters 
to  roost  with  the  hen 
in  a  building  where 
they  may  be  easily 
caught  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  I  find  a  house 
is  much  better  for 
them  than  a  fence  or 
tree.  w.  h.  h. 


Photo  Ewing-  Galloway. 


A.  Bunch  of  Ducks  Above;  Turkeys  and  Chickens  Below 


YE5 !  START 'EM 
ON  NOPCO XX  AND 
DON'T  QUIT-THAT'S 
FOR  VITALITY, 

GROWTH, AND 
BONE  STRUCTURE 
THEY'LL  PAY  YOU 

BACK  LATER  ON  I 

• 


ANY  MORE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
TAKING  CARE  OF  THESE 
BABIES...? 


State  Blood-Tested— NO  Reactors.  Est.  31  Yrs.  j 

Buy  chicks  of  Merit  from  Reputable  Breeder. 
Selling  New  England  31  yrs.  proves  QUALITY. 
Our  Chicks  WON  over  ALL  Eastern  breeders, 
at  National  Chick  Contest  last  year,  1936. 
Breeding  from  Contest  Winners  since  1914. 
We  have  in  our  ancestry 

THREE  WORLD  CHAMPION  LAYERS: 
SEVEN  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS 

Official  records  282  to  288  eggs. 
GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— 5  to  7  lbs. 
288  eggs.  Greatest  layers  of  all  breeds,  on  less  feed. 
“Non-Broody”  Reds — Our  own  strain.  307  eggs. 
Selected  by  U.  S.  Gov't  for  Panama  Canal. 
“Improved”  Barred  Rocks — 303  egg  foundation. 
Barron  Wyandottes.  From  World  Champions. 
“Improved”  New  Hampshire  Reds — Our  “new” 
improved  breeding  surpasses  anything  before 
offered,  in  bigger  birds,  more  eggs,  tougher 
chicks.  Save  50c  a  chick  on  feed.  Circular. 
Lower  prices. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


New  Hampshires 


Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  from  a  farm  that  has  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 
develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers. 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
Write  for  FREE  1937  literature  and  prices. 
Bay-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  Castanea,  Penno. 


LORD  FARMS  FAMOUS 
GRADE-A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

are  backed  by  26  years’  pedigreed  breeding.  Our  own 
strain  that  “can’t  be  beat,"  yet  they  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  Leghorns. 

Also  "White  Mules,”  sensational  new  hybrids:  New 
Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Rock  Hampshires — all  described  in  our  1937  Free 
Yearbook.  Write  for  it. 

LORD  FARMS  Box  X  METHUEN,  MASS. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Six — eight— ten  weeks  old.  Grown  by  pullet  farms 
buying-  chicks  exclusively  from  us. 

Semi  for  J.ist  of  Growers. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


MT.  ROAD  T ESTEY)  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orp.  $8:  W.  &  Blk. 
Min.  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $7.50;  Blk.  Giants  $10:  Mix  $7. 
P.P.  100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 

America’s  Leading  Poultry  Magazine 

An  illustrated  monthly  magazlna  for  progressive  poultry 
raisers.  Contains  newest  ideas  on  chick  management. 
Only  poultry  magazine  that  conducts  its  own  ex¬ 
perimental  farm.  Special  Eastern  edition  for  eastern 
poultry  raisers.  One  year  25c  five  years  $1.00. 
Agents  wanted, 

Poultry  Tribune,  Desk  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 
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CONTEST  RECORD- 
SMASHING  STRAIN 

Our  pen  made  history  at  the  1936 
N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale)  Con¬ 
test:  First  High  Red  Pen  for  ALL 
TIME;  First  High  Pullet,  ALL 
Breeds;  2nd  High  Red  Pullet;  2nd 
High  Pen,  ALL  Breeds,  in  Egg 
Weight. 

Straight  Rhode  Island  Reds  - 
Moss-Cross  Hybrids  (Barred) 

The  better  the  strain,  the  more 
profit  you  will  make  from  your 
chicks.  You  can  buy  R.  I.  Red 
Chicks  from  the  strain  that 
smashed  the  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
Records  for  as  little  as  13c  each,  in 
1,000  lots. 

pi  II I  ETC  6-  8  and  10  weeks  old, 
*  also  Ready  to- Lay.  Or¬ 

der  early.  Bookings  now  being 
made. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM  attleIoro"  mass. 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 


W.  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds  •  New 
Barred  Rocks  •  Rock-Red 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
R.  O.  P.  Strains — McLoughlin,  Rice,  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns:  Parmenter,  Homestead  R.  I.  Reds;  Tveit- 
chell  N.  Hampshires;  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every 
chick  backed  by  many  generations  high  record 
dams.  Free  catalog.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

S36-R  W.  Stats  Street  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


SHADEL’S  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Chick  prices  per  100  1000 

English  Leghorns . $7.00  $78 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  75 

R.  I  Reds .  7.50  75 

From  range  raised  special  selected  Blood- 
Tested  Breeders.  Circular  telling  all 
about  them  FREE. 

Chicks  shipped  postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  gt’d. 
JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  6,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  PIfesTEDM  CHICKS 

Barred  Rooks  “Riley's  Strain” . $  9. — 100 

\V.  Leghorns  “Riley’s  200  egg  Strain”...  9. — 100 
N.  H. — "Christie's”  and  “Hubbard’s”..  10. — 100 

White  Giants .  12. — 100 

Utility  Grade  Barred  or  White  Rocks...  8. — 100 
Utility  Grade  Wli.  Wyan.  or  N.  Harap. .  8. — 100 

Utility  White  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed _  7. — 100 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery.  Free  Circular. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian 

Box  R. _ - _ Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LARGE  CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every 
Monday  of  each  week.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
for  B.W.D.  Personal  Supervision.  100  500  1000 

Large  T.vpo  W.  Leghorns  &  H.  Mix . $6.50  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.75  32.50  65 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  Reds.  W.  Wyand.  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Cash  or  O.O. D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop..  Box  R.  McAHstorville.  Pa. 


1937  MODEL  CHICKS 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Rox.  X.  H.  &  R,  1.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted .  3.50  7.00  35.00  70 

Add  lc  pel-  chick  for  SPECIAL  MATINGS.  100% 
arrival  postpaid.  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  24  hole 
feeder  given  with  each  100.  Circular  FREE. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Buy  Chicks  Years  Experience 

From  carefully  selected  well-bred  stock.  Choice  of  15 
leading,  profit-making  breeds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  low  prices. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  202,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.50-100.  White  Rocks  $8.  Large 
Type  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  $7.50.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $15-100.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  QUAKERTOWN.  Pa. 


RJ  nnn  TFSTFD  n-  h-  Beds.  Red  R°x.  Barred 
DLt/L/1/-  J  ED  I  IjlJ  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

BETTER  BRED  FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  W.vandottes 
$8-100.  Wh.  Giants  $12.  Big  Type  Wh.  leghorns  $7.50. 
Heavy  Mixed  $7.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Improving  Laying 

Last  April  I  purchased  700  Barron  S. 
C.  White  Leghorn  chicks.  After  culling 
I  had  close  to  300  beautiful  pullets, 
everyone  laying  but  not  laying  often 
enough,  as  the  best  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  them  to  is  144  eggs  one  day.  There 
is  a  drop  after  a  day  of  heavy  production 
to  around  110  eggs  and  for  past  three 
weeks  they  have  not  gone  over  122  eggs 
in  spite  of  my  best  efforts.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  layers  in 
the  past  15  years  and  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this.  I  can't  see.  a  single 
thing  the  matter  with  these  birds,  and 
their  care  and  quarters  are  just  as  good 
as  with  other  flocks  I  have  had  that  has 
produced  over  85  per  cent.  The  only 
thing  I  see  appears  to  be  low  consump¬ 
tion  of  mash  which  is  about  30  pounds 
daily.  Don’t  you  think  this  is  low  on 
mash  for  this  number  of  birds  and  if  so 
what  can  you  suggest  to  force  more 
consumption?  My  hoppers  are  off  the 
floor  so  birds  have  to  fly  up  to  get  it  and 
I  am  wondering  if  this  has  any  bearing 
on  the  low  consumption?  I  have  never 
kept  account  of  mash  consumption  on 
previous  flocks,  so  am  not  in  position  to 
know  what  consumption  should  be. 

New  York.  E.  0.  c. 

While  it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  amount  of  feed  eaten  is  but  one  fac¬ 
tor  influencing  egg  production  and  that 
no  definitely  fixed  amounts  for  a  flock  of 
given  size  can  be  stated,  the  amount  per 
100  pullets  that  you  mention  appears 
low  for  the  breed  and  strain. 

I  think  that  you  will  improve  produc¬ 
tion  materially  by  adding  to  your  ration 
a  moist  mash  at  noon,  mixing  this  with 
milk  or  water  and  giving  what  the  pul¬ 
lets  will  clean  up  in  about  20  minutes. 
The  scratch  grain  fed  at  night  should  be 
in  amount  all  that  the  pullets  will  clean 
up,  going  to  their  perches  with  full  crops. 
Your  methods  of  care  do  not  offer  ground 
for  criticism  but  the  amount  of  mash 
consumed  daily  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
egg  production  that  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  such  a  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Fowls  and  Geese 

We  have  some  geese  that  are  seven 
months  old  which  we  are  raising  for  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Although  they  get  good  care, 
are  in  the  water  (a  brook)  most  of  the 
time  and  are  well  fed.  they  have  no  fat  at 
all.  We  used  a  couple  lately  for  our  ta¬ 
ble  and  they  were  dry  as  a  bone,  not  a 
drop  of  fat  on  them.  N.  .L. 

New  York. 

I  suspect  that  the  trouble  that  you 
have  with  fowls  and  geese  lacking  in  fat 
is  too  much  dependence  upon  forage  for 
the  geese  and  too  little  corn  and  other 
grains  for  the  hens.  Geese  are  natural 
foragers,  it  is  true,  but  when  it  is  desired 
to  fatten  them  for  the  table,  corn  or  a 
mixture  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings, 
with  some  grit  and  chopped  vegetables 
should  supplement  their  range.  The  whole 
grains,  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  are  fattening  feeds  for  poultry  and, 
if  fed  in  sufficient  amounts,  will  fatten 
them  readily. 

The  so-called  laying  mashes  fed  pullets 
and  hens  for  production  of  eggs  should 
also  be  accompanied  by  whole  grains  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  maintain  body 
weight.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  poultry- 
keeper  c-o-r-n  spells  fat  and  the  liberal 
use  of  this  grain  in  the  ration  maintains 
weight  and  adds  to  the  store  of  fat  so 
desirable  in  table  fowls. 

It  is,  of  course,  needful  that  any  grain 
fed  with  the  intent  of  fattening  a  bird  of 
any  sort — geese  and  hens  are  birds — 
shall  be  given  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
required  for  merely  sustaining  the  body 
and,  where  the  fowls  are  healthy,  the 
commonly  fed  grains,  either  whole  or 
ground,  may  be  depended  upon  to  add  the 
desired  fat  to  the  carcass.  Where  rapid 
fattening  is  desired,  cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  wheat  bran  may  be  made  in¬ 
to  a  moist  mash  with  milk  or  water  and 
fed  in  addition  to  the  whole  grains  and 
laying  mashes.  m.  b.  d. 


Only  TWO  INCHES  From 

MOUTH  to  INTESTINES! 


Measure  the  distance  between  the  chick’s  mouth 
and  its  intestines. 

In  those  two  short  inches,  raw  feed  must  soften, 
.  .  .  partly  digest,  .  .  .  and  be  pulverized  into 
easily  absorbed  nourishment. 

This  cannot  be  done  unless  the  feed  is  held  in 
the  crop  as  Nature  intended. 

That’s  why  Pratts  ’’CROP-SOLID”  Baby 
Chick  Pellets,  .  .  .  which  do  stay  solid  in  the 
crop  softening  and  digesting,  .  .  .  raise  big, 

healthy  chicks  in  less  time. 

Mash  and  ordinary  pellets  quickly  form  a  pasty 
mass  in  the  crop.  Too  soon,  they  pass  on 
through  the  gizzard  into  the  intestines. 

As  W.  P.  Blount,  ...  a  famous  Poultry  au¬ 
thority,  .  .  .  points  out  in  his  recent  book, 
“Poultry  Ailments,  .  .  .  Raw,  undigested  feed, 
full  of  hard,  sharp  fibres,  pour  into  the  delicate 
intestines  causing  irritation  and  overwork.  In  de¬ 
fense,  Nature  floods  the  intestines  with  a  slimy 
mucus.  While  this  mucus  protects  the  intestinal 
walls,  it  also  covers  the  food-absorbing  ducts.  Only 
limited  amounts  of  the  feed  can  penetrate  this 
mucus  and  enter  the  body.  The  rest  passes  out 
in  the  droppings,  wasted. 

In  addition,  this  intestinal  irritation  and  over¬ 
work  lowers  disease  resistance. 

Avoid  these  penalties  of  unnatural  digestion. 


When  this  feed  enters  the  intestines,  there 
is  no  overwork,  ...  no  irritation,  ...  no 
feed  wasted  in  the  droppings.  Nourishment 
is  soaked  up  into  the  body.  Chicks  are 
stronger  and  grow  better. 

Send  the  coupon  today  with  5c  for  edu¬ 
cational  booklet  and  complete  details  of  the 
“CROP-SOLID”  Pellet  Feeding  System. 


Get  a  $2.25  Suit  of 


LEE  Overalls 
for  50c  I 

In  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  Pratts 
Buttermilk 
“CROP-SOLID” 
Baby  Chick  Pel¬ 
lets  and  Pratts 
B  uttermilk 
“CROP-SOLID” 
Growing  Pellets  to 
thousands  of  new 
customers,  we  offer 
a  $2.25  suit  of 
nationally  adver¬ 
tised  LEE  Over¬ 
alls  to  poultrymen 
using  these  feeds, 
for  only  50c. 

Write  today  for 
full  details 


Feed  “CROP-SOLID”  Pellets.  Through  an  ex¬ 
clusive  process  (patent  applied  for)  Pratts  Pellets 
are  made  so  they  stay  solid  in  the  crop  for  con¬ 
siderable  time,  .  .  .  much  like  grain. 

Crop  heat  and  moisture  soften  and  partly  digest 
the  feed.  In  the  gizzard,  the  softened  fibres  are 
more  easily  pulverized  into  harmless,  healthful 
bulk. 


|  PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Dept.  391, 

|  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

II  enclose  5c  for  which  please  send  me  interest¬ 
ing.  educational  booklet  on  the  “CROP-SOLID” 
I  Pellet  Feeding  System.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
|  get  a  $2.25  suit  of  Lee  Overalls  for  50c. 

|  NAME  . 

|  ADDRESS  . 

!  TOWN  . STATE  . 


PELLETS 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds.  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the  best  Breeders, 
who  trapnest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Reasonable  —  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


tfUNCOLN*' HATCHERY  \ 

/TO  QUALITY  CHICKS  at  new  low  prices. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 

LINCOLN  HATCHERY 

B.  N.  Lauver,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  N.  H.  Reds  $9.00-100: 
Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  $8.00-100;  Heavy 
Mixed  $7.00-100.  Postage  paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VT. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  ■  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILUS,  MASS. 


QAAftHARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY. 

First  hatch  off  in  March,  also  baby  ducklings. 
Cash  discount  for  advance  bookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE.  PENNA. 


*  m?th  Bronze  42e  each.  $40 'per  100.  New  Black 
Spanish  turkeys  50c  each.  Order  now. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Dept.  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


Our  WhitA  Hnllnnrlc  Brought  5c  Per  Pound 

uur  WlllTe  noimnas  premium  from  market  buyers. 

55  lb.  Toms,  $7.50.  GENEVA  FARM,  Street,  Md. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GIANTS 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  8 
mos.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  for 
sale.  Cat.  Free.  GoMen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


tDltn3  BROOKS  FARRAR,'  South' Easton,  M 


ILE’S  DUCKLINGS  a*" POULTS 


Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  how  to  I 
’make  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pekin  L 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers  liScY 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  &  Chicks.  Write 
Today.  Hlle  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Carey,  O.  w 


MAMMOTH  WH.  PEKIN  DUC KLI N GS  for  immediate 
delivery.  Large  type,  excellent  stock.  $20  per  hundred, 
ostpaid.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker.  N.  Y. 


Ducklings 


High  producing  runners  —  $7.50  for  50 
Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins.  New  York 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


Day-old  and  HATCHING  EGGS- 

Sharon  Buck  Farm,  VVrentham,  Hass. 


niiri/l  IMPC  Mammoth  Peking,  extra  large,  fast  grow- 

UUUUIIMU)  ersr  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


DEIT>  TURKEY  FARM  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
lv  Freehold,  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


TTIRKFYS  Esbenshade’s  Bronze  Toms,  Poults.  Eggs. 
4  w  l  u  cir.  Egbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  immediate  deliverv. 

SI7-IOO.  E.  E.  HARDING,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1,00  Postpaid 
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(CHICATINE  is  also  furnished  in  Mash  Form.) 


“As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the 
tree  inclined.” 

Likewise,  as  the  chick  is  de¬ 
veloped,  so  is  the  value  of  the 
pullet  determined. 

Pullets  are  the  machinery  of 
the  poultry  man’s  egg- pro¬ 
ducing  factory.  The  best  of 
machinery  is  none  too  good  for 
the  big  job  of  producing  eggs 
at  a  profit. 

For  15  years,  on  the  proving 
ground  of  thousands  of  poultry 
farms,  Chicatine  has  demon¬ 
strated  it  developes  chicks  into 


sturdy,  healthy  egg- producing 
machines.  All  the  exceptional 
nutritive  value  that  made  Chic¬ 
atine  Mash  famous  is  now  even 
more  advantageous  in  Pellet 
form. 

There's  just  one  way  to  find 
out  how  much  Chicatine  Pel¬ 
lets  can  add  to  your  profits. 
Feed  them  ...  and  go  by  the 
results. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

on  raising  chicks  for 
profit.  It’s  full  ofprac- 
tical  pointers.  Free. 

Just  drop  us  a  card. 


BOOKLET 


Redd 


FARM _ 

17  years’  experience,  12  with  our  present  strain  of 
Beds.  Continual  testing  against  other  leading 
strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 

PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 

Have  had  to  add  another  1200 -bird  house  this  year 
to  care  for  growing  business.  4100  birds. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Beds.  Our 

prices  for  eggs  (J .  S . 

and  chicks  are  ,  ,rA.r« 

most  reasonable. 

FARM  CJTAN  ** 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford.  Mass,  Circular. 


WHITtkOCK 


i 

i 


*11.  100 

*7 


BABY 
CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR  JT  per 
HATCHING.../  "  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


Bred  for  Egg  Production 

Now  you  can  eret  quick  growth, 

|  size  »nd  egg  production  with  S.  C. 

[  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Algrer  Reds  ar® 
j  bred  to  pay  profits.  Over  4,000  breed¬ 
ers  on  our  farm.  Pedisrree  Matins:  un¬ 
der  trapnest.  All  Pullorura  Free.  10 
years  without  reactor.  For  BIG  FREE 
|  CATALOG.  Write— 

Sanford  Alger,  Jr.  -  Sox  3 

3H33zmm3sm 


Silver  (25th)  Anniversary 

BIood-Tested-Produclion- Bred- Popular  Breeds 


For  25  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  Chicks.  This  year,  our  Silver 
Anniversary,  we’re  giving  extra  value. 

NEW  H  AMPSH  I  RES  JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 
RHODE  IS.  REDS  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  guarantee  full  value  and  fair  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Maine  Accredited  PuIIorum  Clean 

REDS 


also  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and 
Clem-Cross  Baby  Pullets 

Get  our  Catalogue— that's  the  Maine  idea. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  No.  16  Winterport,  Maine 


ROBERTS 


REDS  -  ROCKS  -  CROSSES 

Live  Bight  —  Grow  Bight  —  Priced  Bight 
Conn.  ITT.  S. )  PuIIorum  Clean.  Catalog  on  request. 

ROBERTS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  155  Durham,  Conn. 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  B.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  this 
year.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stock,  direct  for  last  four 
years.  State  tested  free  from  PuIIorum  disease  for  last 
four  years.  F.  D.  Thomas,  R-1„  Medway,  Mass. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

BABY  HATCHING 

CHICKS  EGGS 

Ten  years  of  careful  breeding  for  profitable  production, 
large  eggs,  high  livability,  and  freedom  from  disease 
is  back  of  every  chick  we  sell.  All  breeders  B.  W.  I). 
tested.  Early  order  discount.  Get  all  the  facts  by 
sending  for  our  circular  and  price  list  TODAY. 
WAYSIDE  FARM 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  2  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935.  again  1936. 
World's  Record  10-bird  Contest  Pen. 


-.off/ S-f  ^ 

/mss-** 

mHIJSfTTS 


cT£XA_C«Ar.e 

TuUORIMcuSV 
cERTlfltO 
H-p.p. 


E.  B.  PARMENTER,  rfiSU;, 


Bred  here  at  Hayes  Farm — 25  years — for  LARGE  EGGS 

and  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  fast 
feathering  strain— 100%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIGHT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED-CBOSS  BROILER 
CHICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It’s 
the  place  to  buv  “NEW  HAMPSHIRBS” — in  New 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM.  Box  105,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


OLDEST  pure-blooded  strain  in  State!  Our  chicks 
develop  early,  lay  at  4%  months — are  heavy  cold 
weather  producers  —  and  don’t  get  broody!  Our  own  Breed  and  Eggs  — 
from  “high  record”  It.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  Accredited.  100%  freedom 
B.  W  D.  —  No  Reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write 
todaj£.  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels  For  Sale.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Conducted  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  20tli  week 
ended  February  17 : 

Pullets  in  the  Storrs  egg  contest  ap¬ 
parently  resent  being  pressed  too  hard. 
In  the  20th  week  they  still  stayed  above 
the  5.000  egg  level,  but  nevertheless 
dropped  4S5  eggs  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week's  production.  Total  out¬ 
put  ran  to  5,007  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  71.5 
per  cent. 

Every  breed  and  variety  without  ex¬ 
ception  shared  in  the  week’s  losses,  with 
New  Ilampshires  slipping  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  than  the  rest.  On  the  basis  of  total 
scores  to  date  Wm.  L.  Hehrmann,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  climbed  into  second  place 
in  the  Leghorn  class.  E.  N.  Larrabee 
and  Hubbard  Farms,  both  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  breeders  of  New  Hampshires,  are 
tied  with  1,143  points  each  for  the  first 
4%  months. 

J.  J.  Warren’s  entry  of  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Massachusetts,  led  off  last  week 
with  a  lay  of  64  eggs  that  scored  70 
points ;  E.  B.  Parmenter’s  pen  of  the 
same  breed  from  Massachusetts,  ranked 
second'with  69,  while  D.  I.  Goodenough’s 
entry  of  Reds  from  Connecticut,  and 
White  Leghorns  by  Wm.  L.  Mehrmann, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  tied  for  third  with  68 
points  each. 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey’s  team  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Connecticut  ranked  fourth 
with  67,  while  Globus  Poultry  Farm’s 
pen  of  Reds  from  Massachusetts,  was 
next  in  line  with  a  tally  of  66  points. 
Plomestead  Farm’s  pen  of  White  Rocks 
from  Connecticut,  and  two  Connecticut 
breeders  of  Reds,  namely  Roberts  Poultry 
Farm  and  Norman  W.  Amidon,  all  tied 
at  65. 


The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms.  N.  H . 1092  1143 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 1086  1143 

White  Rocks — 

Belcarihill  Farms,  Mass . 1019  996 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  994  970 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  Bdg  Farm,  Cal.  1097  1057 

R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass .  960  953 

Fuzzydele  Farms,  Pa .  974  938 

R.  I.  Reds— 

J.  J.  Warren.  Mass . 1166  1238 

AVene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 1203  120S 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 1141  1201 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn . 1156  1185 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1127  1176 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry  Bdg  Farm,  Cal.  1142  1172 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.1036  1057 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 1045  1050 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn .  .  980  998 

Gren-El-Lang  Farm,  Conn...  1027  983 

Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week . 5007  5315 

Total  to  date . . . 86,178  86,522 

Best  pen  for  week,  No.  43. . .  64  70 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 1166  1238 

Average  pen  total  to  dae .  862  865 

Per  Cent  Production — 

10  Anconas  .  72.9 

30  White  Wyandottes .  67.1 

60  White  Rocks .  68.3 

80  New  Hampshires  .  63.9 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  70.4 

330  White  Leghorns  .  68.7 

360  R.  I.  Reds .  77.1 

1000  average  all  varieties .  71.5 


Planting  for  Quails 

H.  S.  P.  is  quite  right  in  planting 
evergreens,  especially  hemlock,  as  pro¬ 
tection  for  quail  in  Winter.  The  quail 
hereabout  seem  to  stay  in  the  same  fields 
they  have  occupied  since  colonial  times. 
The  best  grains  to  plant  I  have  found  to 
be  oats  and  buckwheat.  In  the  Fall, 
there  is  plenty  of  gleaning  for  them  to 
do  in  the  stubble,  and  a  strip  of  each 
kind  of  grain  left  uncut  gives  them  plenty 
to  forage  on  through  the  Winter. 

On  the  George  Cressey  Farm  on  Flag 
Meadow  Road ;  the  farm  of  the  late 
Gardner  Parker,  South  Street,  and  the 
Longfellow  Farm  at  East  Gorham,  where 
the  poet  spent  many  youthful  vacations 
with  his  grandparents,  are  some  of  the 
better  known  quail  localities  hereabout. 
They  feed  their  young  wild  strawberries 
and  it  is  fun  to  watch  them  eat. 

Often  brushy  fence  corners  with  hazel 
bushes,  elder  and  brambles  beside  the  in¬ 
evitable  stone  wall  or  stump  fence,  with 
its  attendant  weeds  and  grasses,  offer 
them  protection  from  foxes,  a  bitter 
enemy.  Sly  Mr.  Fox  dislikes  brambles  ! 
Often  such  a  place  is  a  tangle  of  wild 
clematis  and  grapevines,  and  evergreens 
add  the  final  touch  of  protection  from  the 
elements.  L.  H.  L. 

Gorham,  Maine. 


AM  I  GLAD 
\  BOUGHT  I 

''good  luck’  ^ 

CHICKS  . 


NEUHAUSER’S 
"GOOD  LUCK" 
BABY  CHICKS 


Neuhauscr  customers  report  big 
earnings  with  “Good  Luck” 
chicks . . .  that's  why  four  million 
chicks  are  hatched  yearly  to 
supply  the  demand.  24  “ GOOD 
LUCK ”  BREEDS  —  All  from 
hloodtested  breeders. 


SEXED 

Day-old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  in 
all  breeds.  909c  Sex  Guarantee. 
Also  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 


TEN  MALE  CHICKS 

Klvlra  '  with  each  100  “AA” 
t Alia  or  “AAA”  White  Leg¬ 
horns  unsexed  chicks.  Toe- 
punched  —  unrelated. 

CpCE  CALENDAR 
~K.EC  CATALOG 

in  colors  tells  complete  profit 
story,  also  facts  about  cash 
prize  contest 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


"Box  104  •»»  Napoleon,  Ohio 


A 


$  f\0°  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

WRITE  FOR  DE  TAILS 


With  IS,  000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  Plan,  we  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  qual¬ 
ity  maintenance  under  State  supervision.  You  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  quick  profits — you  avoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exposure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  you  I 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  day-old  pullets  or  cockerels!  Guaranteed 
115%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet — “Chick  Sexing.’’ 
Tells  what,  why,  how.  etc..  It’s  FREE — send  today. 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
Our  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  you 
to  make  good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  prices 
at  once.  State  quantity. 

OTHER  BREEDS 

New  Hampshires,  New  Hampshire  Whites,  Corno-Beds. 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
sexed  or  unsexed  as  you  wish. 

BIG  SAVINGS  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
There’s  still  time  to  cash  in  on  big  discount  savings. 
Write  today  for  details  and  FREE  Catalog. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 

—  -  .  ...  Box  R.  Montrose,  P» 


SUNNYBROOK 

Profit-bred  BABY  CHICKS, 
Started  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs 

SUNNYBROOK 

chicks  are  of  the  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred  strains  in  the  country. 

Official  tube  agglutination  test  (B.W.D.). 
Livability  guarantee  up  to  three  weeks. 
Started  chicks  save  you  time  and  worry,  at 
small  additional  cost. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Recks  R.  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Cress-Breds 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  We 
ship  with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Write 
for  prices  and  Circular.  17  years  in  business. 


SUNNYBROOK  P0ULTRYFARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
BOX  30  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  WS!P 

LARGE  ENGLISH  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  $7. 00  $35.00  $70 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks..  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Rods .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix  $7-100;  Light  Mixed  $6-100.  Less 
than  100  add  lo  per  chick.  Hatches  every 
Mon.  and  Thursday.  Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  FREE  Catalog. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htclid.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  1 00  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 


S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 


Heavy  Mix  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD. 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Will  ship  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  superior,  high  quality  Clucks. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD- TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Baby  Turkeys  .  40.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  «r  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  DALMATIA,  PA 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Aceredi  ted  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
D.,  found  100%  free,  no  reactors  1  Money  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  It.  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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\  POULTRY  BOOKLETS 
)  ^ CATALOGS 


Many  business  houses  issue  books  and  catalogs  that  contain  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  information.  If  you  raise  poultry  you  will  find  some  of  the  booklets  listed 
below  of  interest  and  help  tot  you.  They  may  be  obtained  free  simply  by  writing 
to  the  concerns  specified  below  and  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“An  Easy  Way  to  Worm  Poultry.”  — 

Poultobac-powdered  tobacco  dust  fed 
in  the  mash  offers  a  safe,  simple  way 
to  control  worms  in  poultry.  Full  de¬ 
tails  may  be  had  by  writing  to  Inter¬ 
state  Chemical  Mfg.  Co.,  88  Carbon 
Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Wene  Chick  Book  —  Baby  Chick  buyers 
will  be  interested  in  this  attractive 
catalog.  It  is  well  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  and  tells  an  interesting  story 
about  the  Wene  Chicks  Farms  when 
approximately  8.000,000  Baby  Chicks 
are  produced  each  season.  It  describes 
in  detail  the  popular  Wyan-IIock  and 
Bram-Rock  crosses  that  have  proven 
popular  with  broiler  raisers  as  well  as 
Hampshires,  Leghorns  and  other  stand¬ 
ard  breeds.  It  will  be  mailed  free.  xVd- 
dress  Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  0000  C, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


Aeroil  Burner  and  Torches.  —  Many 
poultrymen  find  the  gasoline  torch  an 
easy  and  efficient  way  of  disinfecting 
the  poultry  yard,  equipment,  etc.  Full 
details  about  the  Aeroil  Burners  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  Aeroil  Burner 
Co.,  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  for  folder 
221 -H. 


Hall  Chick  Catalog — This  catalog  relates 
in  an  interesting  manner  the  changes 
that  have  developed  in  poultry  raising 
during  the  past  20  years.  Mr.  Hall  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Baby  Chick 
industry  and  has  seen  hihs  business 
develop  from  a  small  plant  to  one  of 
the  largest  hatcheries  in  the  country. 
This  illustrated  book  featuring  all  the 
popular  breeds  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  addressing,  Ilall  Brothehrs, 
Box  GO,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


“New  Era  System  of  Profitable  Poultry 
Raising.”  —  This  attractive  book  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  Battery  Brooder 
System  of  raising  poultry.  It  also  tells 
about  the  various  types  of  brooders 
suitable  for  chicks,  broilers  and  laying 
hens.  It’s  free.  Address  M.  H.  Arndt, 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  23,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chick  Book  —  20  years  ago  R.  W. 
Kerr  began  hatching  chicks  at  French- 
town,  N.  J.  From  this  modest  beginning 
the  business  has  developed  into  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  over  $250,000  is 
invested  in  modern  equipment  for  pro¬ 
ducing  Baby  Chicks.  The  story  of  the 
development  of  this  business  and  the 
numerous  records  made  by  Kerr  birds 
are  told  in  this  new  free  illustrated 
catalog.  Address  Kerr  Chickeries  Inc., 
19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


“The  Louden’s  Poultry  Equipment  Book.” 

— Describes  the  full  line  of  Louden 
equipment,  including  Brooders,  Laying 
Batteries,  Feeders,  Fountains,  Nests 
and  many  other  articles  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  modern  poultry  house. 
Address  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Dept. 
17,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Schwegier’s  20th  Anniversary  —  This 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  Mr. 
Schwengler’s  entrance  into  the  Baby 
Chick  industry.  His  new  catalog  tells 
about  his  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  and 
the  record  that  his  birds  have  made  in 
the  egg-laying  contests.  Its  free, 
address,  Scliwegler  Hatchery,  207 
Northampton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“More  Money  with  Poultry” — This  is  the 
name  of  an  interesting  book  that  has 
been  issued  by  Park  &  Pollard,  East 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Although  the  book  em¬ 
phasizes  the  value  of  the  Park  & 
Pollard  feeds,  it  also  contains  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  information  that 
will  be  helpful  to  anyone  who  raises 
poultry. 


Siebs  Hatchery  Catalog — In  25  years  the 
Sieb  Hatchery  has  grown  from  a  small 
wooden  building  with  crude  equipment 
to  a  modern  brick  building  with  up-to- 
date  equipment  and  incubators  capable 
of  producing  over  1,200,000  chicks  a 
month.  The  catalog  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  development  of  this 
business  and  the  policy  upon  which  its 
success  was  built.  Address  Sieb’s 
Hatchery,  Box  132-A,  Lincolon,  Ill. 


“Warren’s  Reds” — This  catalog  explains 
why  Warren’s  Reds  make  such  an  en¬ 
viable  record  in  the  various  Egg  Laying 
Contests  and  why  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  awarded  the  Warren  farm  a 
contract  for  thousands  of  Baby  Chicks 
for  six  consecutive  years.  Poultry 
raisers  who  are  interested  in  Reds  will 
want  this  free  catalog.  Address  J.  ,T. 
Warren,  Box  20,  North  Brookfield, 
Mass. 


Wegatepa  Farms  Catalog — Poultry  rais¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Rock-Reds  will  find  the  Wegatepa 
Catalog  of  interest.  It  describes  a  300- 
acre  farm  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
breeding  of  Reds  and  the  methods  used 
to  develop  the  finest  quality  of  breeding 
stock  and  chicks.  Address,  Wegatepa 
Farms,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


“Something  to  Crow  About” — This  is  the 
title  of  an  illustrated  book  that  tells 
the  interesting  story  of  Redbird  Farms 
where  55,000  breeders  are  all  main¬ 
tained  on  the  home  farm.  It  is  the 
worlds  largest  R.  I.  Red  breedng  farm. 
The  book  will  be  mailed  free  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address  Redbird  Farm,  Route 
7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Snow  Hill  Chicks  Catalog  —  This  attrac¬ 
tive  catalog  tells  in  a  simple  manner 
the  story  of  the  growing  demand  for 
Snow  Hill  Chicks  and  describes  the 
care  that  the  management  takes  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  quality  of  chicks  to  its 
customers.  Address  Snow  Hill  Hatch¬ 
eries,  2G5  Washington  St.,  Snow  Hill, 
Md. 


“Yeast  for  Poultry.” — The  Northwestern 
Yeast  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois  has  spent 
years  in  studying  the  value  of  yeast  in 
poultry  -feeding.  They  have  issued  an 
interesting  little  booklet  which  tells  of 
the  advantages  of  yeast  in  the  poultry 
ration.  It  will  be  mailed  free  to  readers 
of  this  paper. 


Clements  Chick  Catalog  —  Up  in  Maine 
the  Clements  family  has  been  raising 
chicks  for  many  years.  The  Clements 
Brothers,  R.  F.  D.  16.,  Winterport,  Me. 
now  operate  four  farms  where  they 
produce  a  winning  strain  of  Reds  and 
crosses  that  are  bred  for  broiler  and 
egg  production  purposes.  Their  catalog 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 


R.  O.  P.  Work  in  Penna. 

Record  of  performance  is  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  Pennsylvania’s  Stand¬ 
ardization  program.  It  represents  trap- 
nest  performance  and  pedigree  breeding. 
Record  of  performance  certificates  are 
awarded  to  only  those  individual  trap- 
nested  pullets  that  lay  200  or  more  eggs 
and  to  hens  laying  180  or  more  eggs  in 
365  days  averaging  to  weight  24  ozs.  or 
more  per  dozen.  There  are  21  breeding 
establishments  in  Pennsylvania  that  are 
trapnesting  their  stock  under  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.  O.  P.  supervision.  To  these 
farms  travels  an  R.  O.  P.  inspector  four 
times  during  the  year  to  stay  a  period  of 
three  days,  during  which  time  he  person¬ 
ally  trapnests  all  the  birds  entered  in  R. 

O.  P.  and  weighs  each  egg  laid.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  the  co-operating  breeders 
must  send  to  the  department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  daily  records  of  the  eggs  laid  during 
the  month  by  each  bird  entered  in  R.  O. 

P. .  These  records  are  carefully  checked 
and  filed  ,to  be  tallied  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  To  establish  the  average  egg 
weight  of  each  R.  O.  P.  bird  only  the 
weights  taken  by  the  inspector  during  his 
visits  are  used.  —  E.  J.  Lawless  Jr., 


Lice  on  Fowls 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  hen 
roost  method  of  treating  lice  with  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  in  the  form  of  Black  Leaf 
40,  and  are  repeating  the  details  for  the 
benefit  of  new  readers. 

A  little  Black  Leaf  40  is  applied  to  the 
roosts  with  special  “cap-brush”  roost  ap¬ 
plicator  quickly  killing  mites.  This  is  a 
perforated  cap  for  the  bottle  which  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  of  a  paint  brush  that  ab¬ 
sorbs  and  wastes  the  liquid.  To  delouse 
with  Black  Leaf  40  you  merely  exchange 
the  regular  cap  for  the  “cap-brush.”  Then 
turn  the  bottle  upside  down  and  gently 
tap  out  Black  Leaf  40  in  little  drops,  an 
inch  or  two  apart,  along  the  rost.  After 
every  foot  or  so,  move  the  bottle  back 
and  forth  to  form  a  thin  continuous  film 
along  the  roost  and  cross  arms  before  the 
hens  go  to  roost.  While  the  birds  are 
hens  go  to  roost.  The  fumes  kill  the  lice. 


MA^Hv°KM„ MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKL1N 
,A!b°  N-  H  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  I'.ahv  Cli 
C  ircular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstiwn 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DDCKLING8,  TOULOUSE  G08LI1 

Larne  type,  E.  K.  HARDING  -  Albion,  Is 

POITI  Eight  breeds— four  breeds  Peaf 

rVULlO  E.  Z.  WALLIN  Broadway.  Virj 


BrOTI7fi  T lirlfPVC  Approved  flock.  Beaut 

*0  quick  maturing,  blocky  bi 

Lifts  -hi  each  until  May  1st.  Express  prepaid  May  , 
cheaper.  MREDKITE  TURKEY  FARM,  R.  No.  7,  Lincoln, 


WANTED ! 


Strong:,  flying,  old  barn  pigeons 
delivered  on  or  before  March  -20th 

J.  WALTER  BRE.NDLE,  Littleslawn.  l‘a. 


.arrest  I 
reeding  Farm  in1 


More  Meat,  More  Big  Eggs - 
Quicker  and  Larger  Profits 


"Weigh 
2Va  Lbs. 
at  8  Weeks" 

Feb.  2,  1937 
“The  Redbird 
Chicks  we  now 
have  weigh  2% 
lbs.  at  8  weeks 
....  Please  send 
200  Grade-B  R. 
I.  Red  Chicks 
at  once.”- — Har¬ 
old  Swimline, 
East  Pembroke, 
New  York. 


Redbird  Farm  Chicks  have  proved  money 
makers  on  thousands  of  farms,  on  village 
lots  and  in  batteries. 

First  of  all,  they  live.  Many  report  that  the 
extras  cover  all  losses  during  the  first 
month.  We  guarantee  that  the  losses  on 
Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks  shall 
not  exceed  2%  for  first  4  weeks.  Our  other 
grades  are  equally  rugged. 

Second,  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  grow  fast  and 
feather  early.  Can  be  sold  any  time  after 
they  are  8  weeks  old.  Many  customers  re¬ 
port  marketing  3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks. 

Third,  pullets  start  laying  earlier  and 
quickly  attain  standard  egg  size.  Customers 
tell  of  gathering  eggs  at  from  434  to  5 
months  and  having  pullets  in  50%  produc¬ 
tion  of  standard  eggs  (24  ozs.  to  the  doz.) 
at  6  months. 


55,000 

BREEDERS 

100%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube 
Agglutination.  Test 
One  Reactor 


Not 


98%  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

On  Special,  Grade- 
and  Grade-B 
Chicks 


3  Lb. 
BROILERS 
at 

10  WEEKS 


Fourth,  layers  show  low  mortality,  due  to  constitutional  vigor  bred 
into  them  by  Redbird  Farm  methods. 

This  is  the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  to  make  your  poultry 
operations  really  profitable. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  for  both  meat  and  egg  production. 
Rock- Red  Cross  for  BARRED  broilers  and  roasters. 

illustrated  with 


50% 

Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


LARGE  CATALOG  FREE  w<,,i<r8  l„s. 

est  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm”  and  snapshots  of  customers’  flocks.  A  book  that  points  the 
way  to  larger  poultry  profits.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

Route,  7 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Sm&tk  CHICKS 


New  England’s  outstanding  low  prices  on  highest 
quality  Purebred  and  Crossbred  chicks  from  100% 
free  range  breeders.  Doubly  guaranteed — 100% 
live  arrival  and  high  livability.  From  an  incubation 
standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest,  and  most  liv-. 
able  chicks  that  modem  incubation,  science  and 
sanitation  can  produce.  Big  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  day  old  pullets  and  males.  Red-Rock  and' 
White  Leghorn- White  Rock  Crossbred  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  chicks.  Also,  that  greatest  of  all  meat  produc¬ 
ing  Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross.  FREE  catalog 
tells  all.  I  save  you  money  with  my  many  chick 
bargains.  Write  today  (or  FREE  CATALOG.  Postcard  will  it. 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS, Dept. 4524-C,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN?) 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  TESTED 

CHICKS 


Snow  Hill  Hatcheries  chicks  are  making  records  for  Early 
Maturing  •  •  •  High  Egg  Production  •  •  .  and  Low  Mortality. 

GET  THESE  CHICKS 
and  BIGGER  PROFITS! 

Ten  Varieties  to  Choose  From 

All  money-making  strains  . . .  All  Mary¬ 
land,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested. 

Snow  Hill  Chicks  are  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous.  They  feather  early  and  mature 
quickly.  THEY  MAKE  BETTER 
BROILERS,  HEAVIER  LAYERS  and 
STRONGER  BIRDS!  That  is  why  more 
:  than  TWO  MILLION  of 
j  themweresoldlastyearto 
satisfied  poultry  raisers. 


Extra  Quality  Chicks  .  .  . 
at  NO  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  New  1937  Catalog 
TODAY!  Also  Special  March 
Discount. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock,  Owner 


“ PROVED  BY  POULTRYMEN ” 

Put  an  end  to  high  mor¬ 
tality  losses  among  baby 
chicks.  Hudson  Brood¬ 
ers  eliminate  chills  and 
overheating,  protect; 
chicks  with  fresh,  warm 
air  circulated  at  uniform 
temperature — promote 
healthy,  rapid  growth.  Your 
chicks  are  safe — and  so  is 
your  investment  when  yoq 
own  a  Hudson  Brooder.  Ask 
for  prices. 

The  complete  Hudson  line  includes  waterers,  fountains, 
feeders,  troughs,  metal  nests,  ventilators,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S94  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BROODER  $ 

For  $4.80,  including  heater,  you 
can  make  the  simplest,  most  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever 
made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 
and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 
Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 
to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Dept.  R.,  Tamworth,  New  Hampshire 


365  WASHINGTON  ST. 


SNOW  HILL,  MD. 


WINNING  BABY  CHICKS 

BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  BABY 
CHICKS,  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRAT¬ 
ED  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


SAVE  y2 

on  any  period  subscription 

This  adv.  returned  with  remittance,  will  be  ac- 
cep  tea  as  one-half  payment  for  any  period 
subscription,  at  the  following  regular  rates: 

6  Mos.,  50c;  T  Yr.,  $1.00;  3  Yrs.,  $2.00 


yjEW 

ENGLAND 

pOULTRYhlAN 


Subscribe  now  to  the  Poultry 
Paper  of  the  Northeast.  Larg¬ 
est  Poultry  Paper  in  U.  S. 
— •  over  600  pages  annually. 
Most  reading,  most  pictures, 
most  careful  censorship  of 
news.  Sample  copy  10c. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
POULTRYMAN 

4-A  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3.  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 

from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks  &  Leghorns  with  a 

Three  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Are  No  Higher. 
RITCHEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

GOLD  ROND  PHIPKS  Quick  growing  (Blood- Tested) . 

Ul/ljU  DUIIU  LI11UVJ  Carefully  culled  breeding 
flocks.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Barred  Hocks.  R.  I.  A  N.  H. 
Reds.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  Circular  FREE. 

Geh man’s  Gold  Bond  Hatchery.  Box  R,  Finksburg,  Md. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

M0UNTAIN^VIEW°HASTCHaERY,W  ^Hc/Uistervllle  Pa. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Jan,  and  Feb,  hatched.  SUNNY  ACRES,  Putney,  Vt. 

IICRS  and  STARTED  CHICKS  at  Low  Prices. 
Circular.  H.  C  LAUVER,  Box  C.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLIHGS 
&  GOSLINGS 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY  I 
CHICKS  Illustrated  Catalog  I 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  fori 
I  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

|  THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY. 

Cox  34.  LaRue,  Ohio  I 
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Proved  Profit  Makers  24  Years 


25  lbs.  FREE  FEED 

With  Every  100  Chicks 


*>.  NtW  ENGLAND  STATES.  N.  V..  N  PA  MO..  DEL. 


Day-Old — 3  wks.  Old  Chicks 
4— 1 0  wk.  W  .LeghornPullets 
100%  Live  Delivery 
Chick  Book  Explains  All 


7- Point  Breeding  Program 
Proves  Investment  Value 

t.  Size  and  Type  *  *  2.  Early  Maturity 
3.  Low  Mortality  •  •  4.  Large  Egg  Size 

5.  High  Average  Flock  Production 

6.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

7.  Exclusive  Tempador  System  of  Incubation 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY  \Y 


tad* 


ijeP 


FREE 


77  CKS 


\B00K  TODAY! 


ENGLISH 

LEGHORN  Vniljlj 


R.O.P.  BREEDERS 


As  an  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM, 
we  can  guarantee  you  big,  strong, 
rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Outstanding  egg  records  in 
our  1937  breeders.  Increased  quality  at  no  extra  cost.  OHIO  U.  S.  AP¬ 
PROVED  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for 
special  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Free 
catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  R,  Marysville,  Ohio 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


_ -vr*  IMS'  1 

23  years  of  breeding  back  of  these  large  Leghorns.  They 
are  bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Our  farm  is 
the  oldest,  largest  and  best  equipped  in  this  section.  Why  buy  just  common  Leg¬ 
horns  when  you  can  get  JUNIATA  Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  photos  of  our  farm — they  are  free.  Chicks  from  February  to  June. 


s 

fiisr 


4SP* 


a«ty 


50-$10, 


All  Breeders  closely  culled  and  Blood-tested. 
A  careful  Vitality  Test  it  also  made  of 
chicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  English  W.  Leghorns  crossed  with  a  N. 
Y.  State  flock  of  high-  50  100  500  1000 

est  Official  Egg  Records. $5. 00  $9.00  $42.50  $85 
New  Hampshire  Reds. 

Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  Buff  Orps..  5.50  10.00  45.00  90 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  W.  Jersey  Giants..  6.50  12.00  55.00  .. 

Pour  weeks  old  chicks  of  the  heavy  breeds,  not  sorted  as  to  sex 
10c  a- piece  over  the  price  of  day  olds,  shipped  by  express  collect. 
Four  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  25c  each,  10  weeks  old  75c, 
15  weeks  old  $1.  White  Indian  Runner  Duckling:  12-$2.65,  25-$5.25, 
100-$19.  Shipments  of  day-olds  are  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


TTtrFT-ms 


HARDY 

NORTHERN  STOCK 


WERY  CHICK 
26  to  30  ox.  EGOS 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three  _  .  ,  .  , 

weeks  in  advance.  Get  our  free  Catalog. 

30  Years  Service  to  New  England  Farmers. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD.  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WEADER’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Chicks  100%  live  delivery.  Guaranteed.  100 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas . $7.95 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas .  9-95 

Large  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  7-45 

Buff  Orpingtons .  $8.45 — 100;  Assorted  Breeds  .  6.95 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults . . . 45c  each 

Write  for  Valuable  FREE  offer!  Add  Ic  per  chick  for  less  than  100 
WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


BIG  SIZE  BARRON  STRAIN 

Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  We 
import  direct  from  England.  Bred 
for  vigor  and  health  and  high 
winter  egg  production.  262  to  301 
cockerel  pedigree  matings.  Also 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ROCKS  and 
BRAHMAS.  All  State  Blood-tested.  New  low  prices, 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


ITS  BARMH  LCCHORH 

*  "chicks 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500.  $95.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  since  1912 
“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  WhiteEggs  Always’ 
Pedigreed  Single  Matings  250  to  326  egg  hens 
Pen  Pedigree  Matings  200  to  302  egg  hens 
Special  Egg  Line  Matings — headed  by  Pedigreed  males 
B.  W.  D.  Antigen  tested  Catalog  free 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons,  R.  D.  I,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  C.O.D. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.00 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  109,  -  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Assuring  long  life  and  continuity  of  high  production. 
Pure  HANSON  High  Pedigree  3,  4  and  5  generations, 
and  300  Double  Pedigree  Males  head  our  flocks. 

1 00-$ 1 1 .00.  500-$53.75,  I000-$105.00  Prepaid.  Deposit 
$2  hundred  Early  order  discount.  Request  pedigree 
charts  and  convincing  literature. 

BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown.N.J 


BIG  CHICKS  tbels0t°eS  SELECTED 


10,000  WEEKLY 

Best  Breeds,  White  and  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas. 
Wt.  Langshang.  Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot.  Golden  Buff 
Minorca.  Speckled  Sussex.  Buff  Orps.  N.  H.  &  R.  I. 
Reds.  Wt.,  Buff  &  Bar.  Rocks.  Any  Breed  $3-25, 
$5.50-50,  $10.50-100.  Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.50-25. 
$4.50-50,  $8.50-100.  Bronze  turkeys  42c  ea..  New  Black 
Spanish  turks  50c  ea.  Send  NO  money.  Chicks  shipped 
COD.  plus  postage.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  19th  vear. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Box  7,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


Eggs  Are  in  Season  Always 

Many  will  want  new  and  unusual  egg 
dishes  since  Lent  is  with  us  again. 

When  I  cook  eggs  in  an  aluminum 
utensil  I  add  a  teaspoon  of  vinegar  to  a 
quart  of  water.  The  acid  prevents  the 
dish  from  turning  dark,  and  no  time  has 
to  be  spent  scouring  the  aluminum  to 
make  it  bright  again. 

When  I  beat  eggs  separately  I  beat  the 
egg  whites  first  and  add  a  little  to  the 
yolks.  They  thicken  more  quickly  and 
do  not  stick  to  the  beater  as  much  as 
when  beaten  alone.  I  find  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  tablespoon  of  water  hasten 
the  fluffing  of  the  whites. 

To  improve  scrambled  eggs,  I  add  a 
teaspoon  of  dry  bran  cereal  for  each  egg. 
It  makes  a  very  palatable  and  healthful 
dish  and  my  family  like  it  lots  better  than 
just  plain  scrambled  eggs. 

Try  my  original  breakfast  dish.  Break 
three  or  four  fresh  eggs  into  a  bowl,  salt 
and  pepper  them  and  pour  over  them  the 
sour  cream.  Put  a  lump  of  butter  in  a 
hot  frying  pan.  when  melted  pour  in  the 
eggs.  Mix  them  slightly  until  firmly 
cooked.  You  will  have  a  mound  of  flaky, 
fairy-like  gold,  a  tempting  addition  to  any 
breakfast. 

Egg  Nut  Croquettes. — Hard  cook  six 
eggs.  Chop  the  eggs  with  one  slice  of 
onion  and  one-fourth  cup  nuts.  Melt  two 
tablespoons  butter,  stir  in  four  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  add  gradually  1%  cups  milk. 
Cook  until  it  thickens,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
celery  salt.  Add  the  egg  mixture,  let 
cool  and  shape  into  croquettes.  Roll  in 
sifted  bread  crumbs,  beaten  egg  and 
crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  drain  on  brown 
paper.  Serve  plain  or  with  tomato  or 
white  sauce. 

Hot  Stuffed  Eggs. — Boil  six  eggs,  half 
an  hour.  When  cool,  remove  the  shell, 
cut  the  eggs  in  halves,  remove  the  yolks, 
put  them  through  a  sieve  and  mix  with 
one  tablespoon  melted  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoons  mayonnaise,  one  tablespoon  vine¬ 
gar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  mustard  and  just  a  dash  of  cay¬ 
enne.  Refill  the  whites  and  skewer  the 
two  halves  together  with  wooden  tooth¬ 
picks.  Roll  the  eggs  in  fine  bread  crumbs. 
Then  dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and  into  the 
crumbs  again.  Fry  in  deep  fat  again  un¬ 
til  golden  brown.  Remove  the  tooth¬ 
picks  and  serve  hot  with  epicurean  sauce 
made  as  follows :  Mix  in  the  order  given  : 
three  tablespoons  mayonnaise,  one  table¬ 
spoon  prepared  mustard,  three  table¬ 
spoons  grated  horseradish,  one-half  cup 
whipped  cream  and  one  teaspoon  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce. 

Stuffed  Eggs  With  Fish  Filling.  — 
Make  a  regular  fish  salad  with  chopped 
celery,  yolks  of  eggs  and  mayonnaise,  and 
salmon.  Take  as  many  eggs  as  desired, 
put  them  into  boiling  water  and  let 
stand  for  35  minutes.  Remove  shells, 
cut  a  slice  off  the  top  and  bottom  (the 
latter  to  make  it  stand),  then  take  out 
the  yolks  and  make  salad ;  fill  the  whites 
with  the  salad.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves 
and  over  all  pour  mayonnaise. 

Stuffed  Eggs  in  Hiding.  —  Cook  six 
eggs  until  hard,  peel  them,  cut  in  halves 
and  remove  the  yolks.  Mash  the  yolks 
and  season  with  salt,  paprika,  mustard, 
lemon  juice  and  mayonnaise.  Refill  the 
whites  and  press  two  halves  together  with 
one  curled  anchovy  in  the  center  of  each. 
Soften  one  tablespoon  of  gelatine  in  two 
tablespoons  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  in 
one  15-ounce  can  of  tomato  juice  which 
has  been  heated  to  boiling.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce.  Chill,  and  pour  a  little  into 
the  bottoms  of  six  molds.  When  hard, 
put  a  filled  egg  in  each,  and  pour  over 
the  rest  of  the  tomato  juice.  Chill  until 
set.  Unmold  on  lettuce  leaves,  and  garn¬ 
ish  with  mayonnaise. 

Eggs  With  Mushrooms.  —  Hard  boil 
the  desired  number  of  eggs,  peel  and 
halve.  Simmer  mushrooms  in  butter 
until  brown.  Make  a  white  sauce  and 
stir  the  mushrooms  into  it.  Pour  the 
mixture  over  the  eggs. 

Japanese  Eggs. — Six  hard-cooked  eggs, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  four  small  sar¬ 
dines,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  one- 
lialf  cup  seedless  raisins,  two  tablespoons 
I  melted  butter,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper, 

!  two  cups  cooked  rice,  two  cups  white 
i  sauce.  Make  raisins  plump  by  boiling  in 
a  little  water.  Shell  eggs  and  cut  in  half. 
Take  out  yolks,  rub  them  to  a  smooth 
paste,  then  add  all  the  ingredients  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  two.  When  well  mixed, 
form  into  balls  to  fit  the  half  whites  of 
eggs.  Arrange  cooked  rice  on  platter, 
pour  white  sauce  over  the  rice  and  sink 
eggs  into  the  bed  of  rice. 

Shirred  Eggs  With  Spinach. — Six  eggs, 
one  cup  cooked  spinach,  three  tablespoons 
grated  cheese,  three  tablespoons  bread 
crumbs,  salt,  paprika.  Put  spinach  in 
buttered  individual  ramekins,  break  an 
egg  in  each  dish.  Season,  cover  with 
cheese  and  crumbs  and  add  sufficient  milk 
to  moisten  slightly.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  egg  is  set,  MRS,  l,  c. 
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BARRON  LEGHORNS— Entire  flock  Barron  Strain 
bred  for  big-type  and  heavy,  consistent  production. 
Our  3  and  4  year-old  birds  averaging  better  than 
40%  in  November. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Tlirough  constant,  close, 
selection  and  breeding.  Lyndell  Farms  are  able  to 
offer  a  bird  of  true  N.  H.  type,  giving  quick 
growth,  large  body  and  egg  size,  non-broodiness 
to  the  minimum  and,  most  of  all,  great  endurance 
and  vitality. 

BLOODTESTED — By  State.  Flock  average  of  213 
eggs  for  all  birds.  Eggs  only,  free  front  tints,  and 
25  oz.  or  better,  are  used  in  our  most  modern 
up-to-date  hatchery. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  AS  TO  QUALITY 
LYNDELL  FARMS 

0.  Jackson  Meyer,  Jr.  Box  G-56,  Lyndell,  Pa. 


Defy  Father  Time 

Make  Bigger  Profits 
with  Our  HEN  Chicks 

HEN  CHICKS  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vigor¬ 
ous.  We  use  only  HEN  Breeders.  2  to  9  yrs. 
old.  Our  birds  hold  record  at  Vineland  for 
lowest  mortality  over  5-yr.  period.  Our  2-yr. 
HEN  smashed  record  for  her  class  in  1936 
Vineland  HEN  Test,  scoring  251.5  Points. 
We  supply  Chicks  to  many  of  South  Jersey’s 
foremost  commercial  egg  producers.  They 
MUST  be  good! 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices 
STERN  BROS.,  DEPT.  E.  SO.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


DAY  OLD-STARTED  CHICKS 

Mass.  (U.S.)  Piillorum  Cloan 
Straight  Reds  and  Rock- Reds. 

We  have  hatched  at  full  capa¬ 
city.  certain  that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  poultry  at  this 
very  moment,  and  a  lot  more 
tliis  Fall.  Our  first  lot  of 
broilers  averaged  3%  lbs.  at 
eleven  weeks  and  sold  at  a 

PROFIT 

Our  free  Catalog  tells  all 
about  our  breeding  program. 
Write  for  it. 

Started  pullets  can  be  supplied 
at  all  ages. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  HARVARD.  MASS. 


%e 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity  ' 
o-  Progeny 

.  Testing 
j- Breeding  on 
Family  Basis 


MASSACHUSETTS 

R-  O .  P. 


3-year  sweep  for  Leghorns  at  Storrs. 

Av.  288  Eggs;  300  Points  per  Hen. 

A  clean  sweep  in  highest  Life-time 
Records,  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

Chicks.  Eggs.  Reasonable  Prices. 

Catalog.  _ 

Irving  Kauder  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns  Chicks 

The  best  you  can  get.  Absolutely  no  pullet  breeding 
for  the  last  6  years.  Cockerels  are  used  from  280  to 
340-egg  pedigrees.  Customers  made  220  to  247  flock 
averages  last  year.  Limited  number  of  chicks  and 
dates  open.  $120  a  thousand.  Accredited  flock. 
CHARLES  VARGA  -  MANSFIELD  CENTER,  CONN. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.3  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  for  January,  as  follows: 

Class  1,  .$2.90  (base  price);  Class  2A,  $2.03; 
Class  2D.  $1,523;  Class  4A,  $1,225;  Class  4B, 
$1,325.  Differentials  on  Classes  1,  2A,  and  2D, 
4c;  Class  4A,  3.3e;  Class  4B,  3.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  official  order  74  fixed 
t  lie  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13e  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  34%  to  35%c;  extra, 
92  Score.  34i4c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score.  3314  to 
34c;  unsalted,  best,  35%e;  firsts,  3414c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 


Fancy  white,  including  premium,  28  %c;  stand¬ 
ards,  23  %  c ;  brown,  best,  20c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  30  to  35  %c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  13  to  22c;  chickens,  13  to  24c;  turkeys, 
18  to  26c;  ducks,  14  to  15c;  Muscovy  ducks,  12c; 
geese,  14c;  squabs,  pair,  33c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb., 
13  to  20e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  16  to  22%e;  chickens,  13  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys.  19  to  24%c;  capons,  25  to  30c;  ducks,  16 
to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  30c. 

LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  $10.50  to  $13.25;  bulls.  $7;  cows,  $3..)0 
to  $4.25:  calves.  $10.50  to  $12;  hogs,  $8.50  to 
$10.40;  lambs,  $9.50  to  $11.75. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bn..  Cortland  $1.40  to  $1.50,  Snow 
$1.35.  Stavman  IVinesaps  $1.40  to  $1.63.  Sutton 
Beau  tv  $1.25.  Stark  $1.35  to  $1.50,  Romes  90c 
to  $1.65,  Northern  Spy  $1.40  to  $2.2.>.  Yorks 
$1  50  to  $1.65,  Baldwins  $1.50  to  $1.7o,  De¬ 
licious  $1.73  to  $2.23.  R.  I.  Greenings  $1  Jo 
$2.38,  McIntosh  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Pears,  bu.,  <oc 
to  $1.25.  Strawberries,  pt.,  7  to  10c. 

VEGETABLES 


Beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $5.  Beets,  bu.,  40  to  00c. 
Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  9  to  18c.  Cabbage, 
State,  white,  bag,  45  to  50c;  Texas,  white, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.88;  Fla.,  white,  bskt.,  7oc  to 
$1  Carrots,  En.,  washed,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.  Cauli- 
flo'wer,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.88.  Celery,  Fla., 
crate.  $2  to  $3.75;  green,  crate,  $3  to  $3.~o. 
Celery  knobs,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.  flat; 

75c  to  $1.  Collat'd  greens,  bbl.,  $1.13.  Sueet 
corn  Fla.,  bag.  $1.50.  Dandelion  greens.  Jer¬ 
sey,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25.  Garlic,  Cal.,  lb.,  0'i  to 
7c'.  Horseradish.  Mo.,  bbl.,  $16  to  $1<;  Jersey, 
bbl..  $16.  Kale,  Va.,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  83c  to 

$1.13.  Lettuce,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25.  Lima  beans, 
bu.  $2  to  $5.  Onions,  State,  yellow,  oO-lb. 

bag  40c  to  $1.60;  State,  red.  bag,  $1  to  $1-40; 
Orange  Co.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.3o; 
Mass.,  yellow,  bag*,  90o  to  $1.  Oyster  plant,  bu., 
35c  to  >1.03.  Parsnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Peas, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $5.23:  Texas,  $4  to  $5;  Mex., 
$4.25  to  $6.  Peppers.  Fla.,  $1  to  $1.63. 
potatoes,  Fla.,  Red  Bliss,  bu.,  to 

Bermuda,  bbl.,  $6  to  $7.50;  Cuba,  box  or  bag, 
$2.  Old  potatoes,  Idaho.  10-lb.  bag,  43  to  he; 
box,  $3.25  to  $3.30;  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  bag,  $1.40 
to  $2  05;  Gr.  Mts..  bulk,  180  lbs..  $4.50  to  $4. bo; 
L.  I.,  Gr.  Mts.,  bag.  $1.50  to  $2.85.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.40.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  bu..  25  to  50c.  Spinach,  bu.,  68  to  S3e. 
Squash,  nearby,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $l.o0;_bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.50.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug.  $1.2«>  to 
$2.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  cut,  bu.,  4U>  to 
60c.  Watercress.  Sn.,  100  bebs.,  $2.50:  Sn., 
bbl.,  $4  to  $5.  Yams,  N.  C.,  red,  bu.,  7oc  to 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.52:  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.69 As ;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.24%;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  59c;  rye,  $1.23%. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $21  to  $22,  No.  2  $19  to  $20, 
No.  3  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed  $18  to  $2a;  Al¬ 
falfa,  1st  cut  $23,  2d  cut  $20  to  $30. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter  47c;  eggs,  35  to  41b;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;.  squabs,  lb.,  70  to  80c;  string  beans,  lb 
15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  5  to  6c:  onions,  lb..  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  bead,  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs.  —  Good  and  choice,  170  to  250  lbs., 
$10.65  to  $10.73:  somewhat  plainer  lots,  $10.60 
down;  110  to  140  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $10;  packing 
sows,  $9  to  $9.40. 

Cattle. — Strictly  good  yearlings  $12;  most 
good  steers  $10.25  to  $11.70;  few  Canadians,  $10 
to  $10.25:  bulk,  $9.70  down:  medium  steers  and 
heifers.  $9.50  to  $9.75;  plainer  kinds  down¬ 
ward  to  $7.23;  beef  cows,  $6  to  $6.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $3.S5  to  $4.85;  medium  bulls  to 
$6.  Calves,  vealers,  $10.50. 

Sheep. — Choice  ewes  and  wethers,  $11. 2o  to 
mainly  $11.35:  medium  and  mixed  grades  $10 
to  $10.85;  aged  ewes  to  $0.25  and  above. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  39c:  eggs,  24  to  25%e;  live 
fowls,  21  to  22c;  chickens,  22  to  23c;  ducks.  16 
to  18c;  dressed  fowls,  20  to  22c;  capons,  26  to 
30c;  ducks,  16  to  17c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  24c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  25  to  50c;  kale,  bu..  40c; 
onions.  50  lbs...  $1.15  to  $1.35;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.23;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.35  to 
$2.55.' 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good,  $11.50  to  $12;  selects,  $12.50. 
Hogs,  choice  locals,  $10.50  to  $10.75. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  33  to  34%o;  eggs,  22%  to  22%c;  hens. 
14  to  21c;  chickens,  17  to  24c;  ducks,  16  to  18c; 
geese,  15  to  16c;  turkeys,  18c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  60  to  65c:  kale,  bu., 

45  to  50c;  onions.  50  lbs..  $1.15  to  $1.25;  pota¬ 

toes,  100  lbs.,  $2.30  to  $2.75;  hay,  $15  to  $18. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle. — Good  to  choice.  $9.75  to  $10.25:  good, 
1  300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  medium  to 

•mod,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25:  tidy, 

1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair,  900  to 
1  100  lbs.,  $6.73  to  $7.23;  common,  700  to  900 


lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls, 
$4  to  $7 :  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $8;  fresh 
cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.30  to  $10.50;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.55  to  $10,65;  best  heavy  yorkers.  $10.50  to 
$10.60;  good  light  yorkers,  $9  to  $9.75;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $8  to  $9;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8  to  $9.50;  stags,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Sheep.- — Prime  wethers,  $6.50  to  $7;  good 
mixed.  $6  to  $6.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $5  to  $5.75:  culls  and  common,  $2.50 
to  $4.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $6  to  $11.50. 

Calves.— Veal  calves,  $10  to  $11;  heavy  and 
thin  calves,  $4  to  $8. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.  —  Massachusetts  various  varieties 
$1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Delicious 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  It.  I.  Greenings  $1  to  $1.50:  Mc¬ 
Intosh  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Va.  and  Pa.  York  U.  S. 
1  2%-in.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  N.  Y.  and  Conn.  Bald¬ 
wins  U.  S.  1  $1.50  to  $1.85;  Pa.  and  Va.  Black 
Twigs  $1.50  to  $1.73;  Wash.  Winesaps  $2  bu. 

Beans. — Fla.  fl.  gr.  $4  to  $4.50;  flat  wax  $3 
to  $3.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  25  to  50c  bu.  Texas 
36  behs.  $1.25  to-  $1.35  %  crate. 

Broccoli.— Cal.  behd.  $3  to  $3.50;  Texas  $2 
to  $2.50  crate. 

Cabbage. — Fla.  75c  to  $1.10  1%  bu.  Texas 
$1  to  $1.15.  %  crate.  N.  Y.  Danish  50c;  Me. 
40  to  60c  50  lbs. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.65  pony  crate. 

Celery. — Cal.  washed  $3.50  to  $4.50  %  crate. 
Fla.  $3  to  $3.50  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Native  b.h.  $3  to  $3.50  24  cukes. 
Cuban  outdoor  $3.50  to  $4.50  bu.  Ind.  h.h. 
$1.25  to  $1.50  doz.  Fla.  hotbed  $1.25  to  $1.50 
doz. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  75c  to  $1  bu. 
Cal.  5  doz.  heads  $5  to  $5.50,  6  doz.  heads 
$3.50  to  $4;  Ariz.  5  doz.  heads  $4.50  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  80  to  90c;  N.  Y.  60  to 
85c;  1’a.  75  to  90c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  60c  to  $1.25;  Mich, 
yellow  $1.15  to  $1.25,  white  $2;  N.  Y.  yellow 
$1  to  $1.25;  Col.  Yal.  large  $2  50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  40  to  83c  bu. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Jits.  $2.40  100  lbs.  P.  E. 
I.  2% -in.  up  $2.75  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  No.  1  $2  to 
$2.10  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  30  bclis.  h.h.  $1  to 
$1.25  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  S  to  10c;  Mich,  and 
N.  Y.  8  to  10c;  Me.  6c  lb. 

Spinach. — Texas  70  to  85c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl. 
Blue  Hubbard  $30  to  $40;  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard 
$25  to  $30;  Jle.  Blue  Hubbard  $30  to  $40  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  25  to  40c  lb.  Fla. 
lugs  $1.50  to  $2. 

Butter.— Creainerv  extras  35c;  firsts  34  to 
34%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  26c; 
extras  25c.  White  26c.  extras  25c.  Pullets  22c. 
Western  henneries  brown  specials  25c,  white 
25e  doz. 

Poultry.- — Live  fowl  18  to  19c.  Leghorns  17  to 
18c.  Roasting  chickens  18  to  21c.  Broilers  19 
to  20c.  Roosters  12c.  Dressed  western  fowl  15% 
to  23%c.  Western  chickens  18%  to  22%e:  large 
fancy  23c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  ibs.  to 
doz.,  75  to  80c  each. 

Cheese.— Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  24%e: 
extras  June,  1936,  22%c;  firsts  1935  24c;  firsts 
June,  1936,  21%  to  22c;  fresh  firsts  20%e. 

Western  held  extras  1935  24c;  June,  1936,  21% 
to  22c,  Fresh  firsts  20c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  limited,  demand  quiet.  Prices 
weaker  generally. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  45  to  46c, 

clothing  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  48c, 

clothing  44  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing  50  to  52c, 

clothing  44  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing  50  to  51c, 

clothing  45  to  46c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.12  to 
$1.15,  clothing  $1  to  $1.02:  %  blood,  combing 

$1.07  to  $1.10.  clothing  95c  to  $1;  %  blood, 
combing  96c  to  $1,  clothing  SS  to  90c;  %  blood, 
combing  88  to  90c,  clothing  80  to  82c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing  $1.13  to  $1.15,  clothing  $1  to  $1.03;  % 
blood,  combing  $1.10  to  $1.12.  clothing  97c  to 
$1;  %  blood,  combing  98c  to  $1.  clothing  88  to 
91c:  %  blood,  combing  89  to  91c,  clothing  80 
to  S3c. 

Jlill  Feed. — Spring  bran  $37.50  to  $3S:  Winter 
bran  $37.50  to  $38;  middlings  $37.50  to  $41;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  $40.75  to  $45.50;  linseed  meal 
$45.50;  Soy-bean  meal  $47:  dried  brewers’  grain 
$36  to  $38:  dried  beet  pulp  $40.50  ton. 

Hav. — Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  2  $19 
to  $20,  No.  3  $17  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  2d  cutting 
$30  to  $31;  1st  cutting  $26  to  $27;  stock  hay 
$17  to  $18:  red  clover  mixed  $20  to  $21;  No.  1 
long  rye  straw  $30  to  $32;  oat  straw  $13  to  $14 
ton.  Oats,  40  lbs.  64  to  65c.  38  to  40  lbs.  62 
to  03c,  30  to  38  lbs.  61  to  62e  per  90-lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  25c  lower, 
demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9  to  $10. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
steady  to  strong,  bulls  steady,  vealers  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9.50;  cull 
and  common  $4  to  $6. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  moderate,  mnrket  steady, 
few  selected  choice  head  up  to  $125,  demand 
fair.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  good,  $75  to 
$90;  medium.  $60  to  $75;  common,  $40  to  $60. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints.  37  to  38c;  tubs,  36  to  37c; 
firsts.  34  to  35c;  country  rolls,  35  to  36c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
21c:  limburger,  21  to  26c:  old  flats,  daisies.  26 
to  28c.  Eggs,  steady:  nearby  fancy,  28c;  grade 
A,  22  to  27c:  grade  B,  21  to  25c:  grade  C,  10 
to  21c;  nearby-at-market,  17  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm:  fowls,  16  to 
22c:  broilers,  21  to  23c;  fryers,  19  to  21c; 
roasters.  21  to  24c;  ducks,  10  to  20c;  turkeys, 
21  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  15  to  21c; 
roosters,  14c;  springers,  19  to  20c;  broilers,  24 
to  27c •  pullets,  21e;  capons,  25  to  26c;  ducks, 
16  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Green¬ 
ing.  bu..  70c  to  $1.50;  King,  Baldwin,  75c  to 
$1.50;  Wealthy,  90c  to  $1.50;  Cortland,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Northern  Spy,  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  70c  to  $1.40; 
Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag.  $2.50;  Fla.  Red 
ltliss,  $2.10  to  $2.25;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.60 
to  $1.85. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $8.75;  pea,  medium,  $9:  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $9,50:  marrow,  $9.75;  Limas.  $9.75.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  50-lb.  bag.  75  to  80c;  Yel¬ 
low  Globe,  50c  to  $1.10;  Col.  Spanish,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  $2.50 
to  $3.75:  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $4.50  t  o$4.75; 
Fla.,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  pineapples,  P.  R.,  crate, 
$4:  strawberries,  Pla..  pt..  17  to  21c. 

Maple  Products.— New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  old,  $1.10  to  $1,35;  new  sugar,  lb.,  25c. 

C.  H.  B. 


Ribbons  and  Medals  Galore 

WHAT  is  another  ribbon  to  a  hen  ?  Means  little  in  her  young  life, 
but  it  means  a  lot  to  the  farmer  or  poultryman  who  is  looking 
for  well-bred  chicks.  Kerr  hens  have  won  hundreds  of  ribbons  and 
prize  cups  in  the  last  15  years. 


These  ribbons  and  cups  have  a  meaning  for  you.  The  Kerr  strain 
has  been  developed  through  careful  breeding  work  for  29  years.  Millions 
of  chicks  every  year  are  distributed  to  wise  buyers  in  New  York  and 
adjoining  states. 

This  quality  stock  pays  big  dividends  in  more  eggs.  And  it  costs 
about  the  same  to  feed  a  poor  hen  as  one  that  lays  300  eggs  a  year.  Get 
some  Kerr  chicks  this  spring  if  you  are  not  already  one  of  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers. 

Every  breeder  culled,  banded  and  blood-tested  by  “slow”  tube 

method  for  B.  W.  D.  (pullorum  disease.) 

We  can  supply  chicks  of  your  chosen 
breed.  Discount  for  advance  orders* 
Write  for  the  FREE  Kerr  Chick  Book  and 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden: 
N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton:  Mass. — 
W.  Springfield,  Lowell:  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich:  Del. — 
Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


Prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOCO-TESTED 


CASH  OR  a  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  HVfTnfSFftn 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS .  7.50  37.50  75  HIM »W 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  8.50  42.50  85 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.50  32.50  65 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  1937  catalog 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


OVER  20,000  HENS  TRAPNESTED 
IN  RUSK’S  7  POINT  BREEDING 
CONTROL  PROGRAM  TO  MAKE 
RUSK’S  CHICK  SPECIALTIES 
THE  LEADERS. 

CAPON IZED 
MALE  CHICKS 
AS  WELL  AS  SEXED  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS  — MALES  OR  PULLETS 


SEXED 


STARTED  CHICKS  AND  NON- 
SEXED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

# 

RUSKS  GOLDEN  BUFF  MINORCAS  and 
HEAVYWEIGHT  WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS, 
as  well  as  12  other  popular  breeds  in  straight  run 
pure-bred  chicks.  Furnished  day-old,  sexed,  or 
started  (2  weeks  old).  BLOODTESTED  13th 
CONSECUTIVE  YEAR.  PULLETS  of  finest 
ancestry.  Backed  by  magnificent  breeding  pro¬ 
duced  by  Rusk’s  Famous  7-Point  Method,  which 
includes  trapnesting  of  thousands  of  high-egg- 
bred  layers.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Safe  delivery  any¬ 
where.  COUPON  below,  or  a  postcard  will 
bring  you  FREE  CATALOG,.  RUSK’S  LOW 
PRICES.  Write  today! 


Kusk 


alties- 


special 

4  AND  6-WEEKS-OLD 

PULLETS 

THE  YEAR  AROUND 


Name. 


Read  About  This 
Splendid  Opportunity 

Send  the  Coupon  and  learn 
about  these  TWO  DANDY 
CONTESTS,  sponsored  ONLY 
by  Rusk  Farm!  SI, 000  CASH 
in  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those 
who  9imply  write  for  Rusk's 
FREE  baby  chick  catalog.  No 
purchase  required.  SI, 250  in 
CASH  PRIZES,  besides,  for 
chick  raisers  becoming  RUSK 
customers.  Close  to  200  cash 
prizes  altogether — one  prize  S500, 
another  S350,  etc.— no  prize  less 
than  S5.00.  Rusk's  4th  annual 
contest.  Many  of  our  prizes  have 
been  won  by  beginners  in  poultry 
raising.  It  may  be  YOUR  turn 
this  year!  Nothing  to  lose,  every¬ 
thing  to  gain.  MAIL  COUPON 
or  a  postcard  TODAY  for  full 
details.  No  obligation. 

RUSK  FARM,  Box  1042  C 
Eastern  Plant,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Western  Plant,  Windsor,  Mo.  t 

SEND  COUPON  ’ 

or  postcard  for  full 
particulars  ^ 


i 

i 

i 


RUSK  FARM,  BOX  1042-C, 

WINDSOR,  MO.,  or  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Rush  full  information  your  prize  offer, 
and  FREE  CATALOG. 


Address.,.. 


Hens  Trapnested 

in  Rusk’s  7-Point  Breeding 
Control  Program.  Females  in 
trapnested  matings  have  records 
up  to  271  eggs,  males  out  of  dams 
with  records  up  to  337  eggs.  Yet 
RUSK  CHICKS  are  sold  at 
HATCHERY  PRICES!  Get 
RUSK’S  FREE  CATALOG  and 
see  how  this  extensive  trapnesting 
and  breeding  control  program  is 
carried  on.  See  the  results  in  profits 
for  RUSK  CUSTOMERS  from 
dependable  production  of  FANCY 
EGGS  and  BROILERS.  If  you 
raise  chickens  for  profit, 
you  should  see  Rusk’s 
Catalog.  Send  coupon  or 
post  card  for  your  free 
copy  today. 


$2,250  CASH  PRIZE! 
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WHY  GROWING  C H ICKS 
NEED  IODIZED  MASHES 


Poultry  Problems 


,QTlg»4. 


?  WEEKS 


CHICKS  have  to  build  bone  structure  fast, 
so  most  poultry  starter  and  growing 
mashes  are  high  in  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
the  bone-building  minerals.  With  sufficient 
Iodine  these  minerals  are  put  to  work — 
made  more  usable. 

Pullets  have  bodies  to  build.  Growing 
rations  are  naturally  high  in  proteins — the 
flesh-builders.  But  proteins  are  hard  to 
digest,  and  they,  too,  are  frequently  not 
fully  assimilated.  With  sufficient  Iodine 
these  proteins  are  broken  down — made  more 
easily  digestible. 

Farm  studies  among  19  different  flocks  in 
Michigan  showed  an  average  increase  in  egg 
production  of  9%  and  a  decrease  in  mor¬ 
tality  of  34%  when  Iodine  was  in  balanced 
rations. 

Test  Seal-approved  Starter  and  Growing 
Mashes  on  your  flock.  Write  today  for 
names  of  manufacturers  who  are  privileged 
.to  use  the  Iodine  Seal  on  their  feeds. 
I  Address  Dept.R.N.Y.3Iodine  Educational  Bu- 
I  reau,  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VALUA 

BLE  FEEDING  BOOKLET  1 

IRE 

E 

V  Traditionally,  Natural  Iodine 
Wiis  produced  in  the  manufacture 
Wof  Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

IODINE  E 

DUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

DR.  SALSBURY  S 


CAMPHO-SAL 


POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM  i 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won't  kill  Live¬ 
stock.  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (BuL  1533). 
Ready-Mixed.  35 1  and 
$1.00;  Powder.  75V.  All 
Druggists.  Results  or 
Your  Money  Back.  _ 
ff  K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-O 


Works  In 

ALL  3  DANGER  ZONES 


A  Medicine  As  Well 
As  a  Disinfectant 

For  crop  and  common  bowel 
disorders,  thousands  have 
found  Germozone  is  best.  It 
works  in  the  crop  and  intes¬ 
tine  as  well  as  in  the 
drink.  12-oz.  bottle, 

75c;  32-oz.,  $1.50.  At 
Lee  Dealers;  or  post¬ 
paid. 

FREE  1937  LeeWay 
Poultry  Book.  "Best 
Ever  Published." 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.*  Omaha;  Nebraska 


Oviduct  Trouble 

Several  of  my  pullets,  just  starting  to 
lay,  appear  as  though  they  want  con¬ 
stantly  to  lay.  They  walk  around  like 
ducks  with  rear  extending  downward. 
There  is  no  egg  which  cannot  be  passed. 
These  birds  have  not  been  laying  long. 
Their  pelvic  bones  are  wide  spread.  I 
have  several  cases  of  paralysis  ;  down  on 
their  backs ;  no  use  of  legs.  What  vita¬ 
min  element  do  you  suppose  is  lacking  in 
ration  to  cause  this  condition?  One  pul¬ 
let  had  laid  only  a  week  when  she  went 
down.  R-  B. 

Such  behavior  on  the  part  of  pullets  is 
likely  to  be  caused  by  some  obstruction 
to  laying,  either  an  overly  large  egg  which 
cannot  be  passed  or  some  internal  ob¬ 
struction  to  its  passage.  If  you  will 
pour  some  simple  oil  into  the  vent  and 
explore  the  passage  with  your  finger,  you 
may  reach  an  egg  that  can  be  worked 
down  within  reach  and  the  shell  punc¬ 
tured.  Such  straining  may  be  caused  by 
inflammation  of  the  egg  duct  as  well. 
These  pullets  should  be  placed  by  them¬ 
selves,  since  this  straining  may  bring 
about  prolapse  of  the  vent  with  attacks 
by  other  birds  attracted  by  the  protrud¬ 
ing  red  mass. 

Nowadays,  vitamins  or  their  lack  are 
called  upon  to  account  for  about  all  the 
ills  man  and  beast  suffer.  If  you  are 
feeding  an  ordinary  well-balanced  ration, 
with  some  cod-liver  oil  and  either  green 
stuffs  or  Alfalfa  or  clover,  there  is  little 
probability  that  lack  of  any  vitamin  is 
causing  this  one  of  several  forms  of  pa¬ 
ralysis  to  which  fowls  are  subject. 

M.  B.  D. 


Government  Buys  Eggs 


S00;  Florida,  200;  Illinois,  3S.000;  In¬ 
diana,  5,200;  Maryland,  3,600;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1,200;  Missouri,  800;  Nebraska, 
2,000;  New  York.  171,316;  Ohio,  2.000; 
Pennsylvania,  6,312 ;  Rhode  Island,  800 ; 
Washington,  10,040. 

Donald  E.  Montgomery,  AAA  Consum¬ 
ers’  Counsel,  reported  that  retai  1  egg 
prices  in  New  York  City  continued 
downward  during  the  second  week  of 
February,  although  the  rate  of  decline 
was  slower  than  in  earlier  weeks  this 
year.  At  an  average  of  32*40  per  dozen 
on  February  15,  the  New  York  retail 
quotation  compares  with  39c  a  year  ago, 
41  y»c  two  years  ago,  and  30.2c  at  the 
same  time  in  1934.  The  average  spread 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
amounted  to  7*;4c  on  February  15.  This 
was  larger  than  the  unusually  low  spread 
of  4c  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1936, 
but  was  smaller  than  the  spread  of  S*4c 
in  the  middle  of  February,  1935  and  1934. 
Since  January  11.  the  last  quotation  be¬ 
fore  the  inauguration  of  the  egg  program, 
the  average  retail  prices  in  New  York 
have  now  dropped  almost  S^c,  which 
compares  with  the  decline  of  2c  in  the 
wholesale  prices  during  the  same  period. 
The  wholesale-retail  spread  is,  therefore, 
more  than  6c  smaller  than  it  was  on 
January  11. 


Bleeding  Hens 

We  have  had  three  hens  seemingly 
bleed  to  death.  At  first  we  thought  it 
was  from  picking  or  fighting.  The  comb 
bleeds  as  from  a  bruise  at  the  tips.  Their 
blood  seems  to  be  thin  and  slow  to  clot. 
Could  it  be  a  disease  or  some  deficiency 
in  the  ration?  T.  J.  s. 


On  January  15  the  government  started 
buying  eggs.  A  total  of  250.918  cases,  or 
7,527,540  dozens  of  eggs,  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  program  by  the  close  of 
the  business  day  on  February  20.  This 
involved  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
'$1,807,000.  The  eggs  purchased  are 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation  for  distribution  to 
the  States  for  the  use  of  the  needy  and 
unemployed. 

Altogether  purchases  have  been  made 
in  14  States  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  as  follows :  California,  4,650  cases ; 
District  of  Columbia,  3,400;  Connecticut, 


The  blood  of  fowls  usually  clots  readily 
and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  these 
pullets  could  have  bled  to  death  from 
picking  of  the  comb  unless  that  was  kept 
up  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  a 
disease  known  as  hemophilia  in  which  the 
blood  lacks  this  ability  to  clot ;  it  is  found 
sometimes  in  humans  and  makes  any 
wound  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous. 
While  I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  con¬ 
dition  might  not  be  found  in  birds,  I 
should  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of 
the  deaths  before  finally  concluding  that 
bleeding  from  a  picked  comb  was  respon¬ 
sible.  M.  B.  D. 


Birds  from  Babcock's  Hatchery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Upper  left,  pedigreed  10  weeks  old 
R,  I.  Red  breeding  cockerel ;  upper  right ,  4*4  months  old  White  Leghorn  pullet / 
bottom,  a  fine  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pullets  ready  for  the  noon-day  meal, 


A  two 

weeks  supply 
of  feed,  sent  free 
with  chicks  ordered  uow. 

Send  now  for  our  fine  illustrated 
catalog,  full  of  profit-facts  about 
our  eight  breeds. 


Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  co-operating 
flocks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  proauction,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  I  Fail- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catalog  tells  about 
our  100*  live  delivery  and  14 
day  guarantee.  Write  today. 
It’s  FREE. 

Address  Box  42 


S  C  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
WH  MINORCAS 
9Uf  f  OR  PS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


'v 


,  ,.»L 

HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM 

EAIDDODT  M  V 


More  Profits  .  . 
than  ever  before! 
with  *  .  . 


WHY  FEED  200  chicks  to  get  100  pullets  when 
feed  prices  are  so  high.  Sprtinqer’s  Day-Old 
Pullets  are  your  best  bet.  because  of  their  egg- 
laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarters. 

I  Sprunger,  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
1  over  350  hatclierymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

1  Buy  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2,700  breeders  from 
hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  mated 
to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
|  250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG— Get  Sprun¬ 
ger’s  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  by 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  3c. 

WRITE  BOX  25. 


\U LA,*  AC/ 1  NKW  YORK 

n^,  Indiana  and  Tampa,  Mori 


1.  — 11,000  Breeders  on  our  own  3  farms  supply  every 

egg  we  set. 

2.  — U.  S.  Mass- Accredited  R.O.P.  supervision. 


3.  — 16  years  free  Pulloruin  Disease  (B.W.D.)  with¬ 

out  a  reactor! 

4.  — Profitable  high  production. 

5.  — Large  perfect  shaped  brown  eggs.  No  peewees! 

6. — Exceptionally  fast  early  feathering — even,  hand¬ 

some  Red  color. 

7.  — Extremely  rapid  growth — 3  lbs. — 10  weeks. 

8.  — Pullets  mature  5  months — 24-ounce  eggs  6  months. 

9. — Low  Mortality— 100%  14  DAY  LIVABILITY 

GUARANTEE. 

10.— SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  OR  WE  MAKE  AD¬ 
JUSTMENTS. 

"I  have  134  Avery  Red  pullets  all  very  even 
color.  They  lay  larger  and  more  perfect  eggs  In 
shape  and  color  than  any  flock  I  ever  had." — 
C.  B.  P„  Maine. 

"During  Nov.  and  Dec.  my  pullets  have  laid 
85%.  Only  lost  2  from  80  chicks  you  shipped 
me." — L.  N.,  New  York. 

TRY  AVERY’S  REDS,  ROCKS  OR  CROSSES  FOR 
1937  PROFITS!  CATALOG. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON.  Route  2.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


Day  Old  Chicks 

2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

4  Wk.  Old  Pullets 

SIX  MONEY  MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Box.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshire 
Reds  Sc  Rockhorns.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected 
and  blood-tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  Is  on 
free  range.  That  is  why  our  chix  are  easy  to  raise 
and  develop  in  real  profit  paying  layers.  28  years 
of  continuous  growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsrille,  N.  J. 

■’ 


QfielieU  Yalley  CJiix\ 


VI M-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


El eo.  Hatched  Cash  or  O.O.D.  109  609  1009 

Large  English  9.  C.  W.  Leghorns... $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks....  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

8.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Heavv  Mix  $6.50-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thursday. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  All  breeders  carefully  selected  and  culled 
under  my  supervision.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  breeders  and  hatchery. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  We 
know  vou  will  always  buy.  Don’t  waste  money,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R  7,  NORWICH,  Conn. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 


Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed  . $7.00  per  100 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or 
C  O.  D.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Egg  Auctions  and  Contests 


West  Paterson,  N.  J. — North  Jersey 
Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  582  McBride 
Ave. ;  sales  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30 
P.  M.  Egg  prices  Feb.  23. — N.  J.  fancy 
large  26%  to  29c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium 
25%  to  27c;  N.  .J.  Grade  A  large  25%  to 
291/4c,  brown  26  to  29c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
medium  23  to  25%c,  brown  23%  to 
24%c;  large  creams  24%  to  29c;  me¬ 
dium  creams  22%  to  21  %c;  pullets  22  to 
24%c,  brown  20  to  20%c;  peewees  17% 
to  18%e,  brown  19c ;  ducks  35c ;  413 
cases  sold. 


Mt.  Holly,  X.  J.— Mt.  Holly  Poultry 
Auction ;  sales  Tuesday.  Egg  Pricete 
Feb.  23. — Grade  A  extra  24  to  28c, 
brown  24%  to  30c:  Grade  A  medium 
22%  to  24c,  brown  22%  to  24%c;  pro¬ 
ducers  extra,  brown  23  to  27c;  producers 
medium,  brown  20%  to  24c;  375  cases 
sold.  Poultry  Prices. — Roosters  13%  to 
23c;  pullets  22  to  25%c;  fowl  13  to 
23%c;  broilers  21  to  25c;  capons  26%  to 
31c ;  guineas  $1  to  $1.25  pair ;  ducks  17 
to  20c;  turkeys  13%  to  25%c;  calves 
$3.25  to  $6.50;  325  crates  poultry,  8 
calves  sold. 


Doylestown,  Pa. — Bucks  County  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-op.  Assn. ;  auctions,  Monday 
and  Thursday.  1  P.  M. ;  phone  Doyles¬ 
town  1028 ;  Frank  C.  Orgill.  manager. 
Egg  Prices  Feb.  22. — Fancy  large  25% 
to  27%c,  brown  24%  to  26c;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  23%  to  25c,  brown  22  to  24%c;  ex¬ 
tra  large  25%  to  27c;  extra  medium  23 
to  25%c;  standard  large  24%  to  25%c; 
standard  medium  22%c;  producer  large 
24  to  25%c;  producer  medium  22  to 
22%c;  pullets  20%  to  22c,  brown  20%  to 
21c;  peewees  19c;  841  cases  sold. 


Brockton.  Mass.— Brockton  Co-op.  Egg 
Auction  Assn.,  109  N.  Montello  St. ;  auc¬ 
tions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  2  P.  M. 
Egg  Prices  Feb.  23.  —  Large  specials 
24%e.  brown  25;  to  27%e;  medium  spe¬ 
cials  22c,  brown  23  to  23%c;  large  ex¬ 
tra  23%c,  brown  24%  to  25%c;  medium 
extra  22c,  brown  22%  to  23%c;  pullets, 
brown  22  to  22%c;  812  cases  sold. 


Worcester.  Pa. — Tri-County  Producers’ 
Co-op.  Assn. ;  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9  A.  M. ;  phone  Center  Point 
120;  Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager.  Egg 
Prices  Feb.  22. — Fancy  large  26  to  29%e, 
brown  25%  to  29%c;  fancy  medium  23  to 
25c.  brown  23  to  24c;  extra  large  25  to 
27%e,  brown  25  to  27c:  extra  medium 
22%  to  25  %c,  brown  22%  to  25  %c ; 
standard  large  24%c ;  producer  large  23 
to  25c:  producer  medium  22%c;  pullets 
19  to  21c,  brown  19%  to  21%c;  peewees 
15  to  16c;  jumbo  21%  to  32c;  478  cases 
sold. 


Vineland.  N.  J.  —  South  Jersey  Egg 
Auction ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  master. 
Egg  Prices  Feb.  22. — Fancy  extras  25% 
to  27%c;  fancy  medium  23%  to  25c; 
Grade  A  extras  25  to  27%c.  brown  24% 
to  28%c;  pullets  21%  to  22%c,  brown 
20%  to  21%e;  peewees  22  to  23%c, 
brown  17c;  ducks  28%  to  35%c;  1,497 
cases  sold.  Poultry  Places  Feb.  23. — 
Fowls,  heavy  17%  to  19%c,  Leghorns 
14%  to  18%c ;  roasters  19%  to  22%c : 
broilers,  heavy  19%  to  23%c;  pullets, 
heavy  22%  to  22%c;  roosters  11%  to 
15 %c ;  94  crates  sold. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Assn.,  R.  D.  1 ;  E.  A.  Kirschman, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  26. — Fancy 
large  25%  to  27%c.  brown  25%  to 
28%c;  fancy  medium  22%  to  25c,  brown 
23  to  23%c;  jumbo  extras  33%  to  47c; 

extra  large  23  to  27c;  extra  medium 
22%  to  24%e;  standard  large  23  to 
24%c;  standard  medium  22%  to  23%c, 
px-oducer  large  22  to  23c,  producer  me¬ 
dium  23  to  2$%c;  pullets  22%  to  23%c; 
peewees  20  to  21%c;  cracks  15%  "to 
16c ;  444  cases  sold. 


Flemington,  N.  J. — C.  H.  Stains,  man¬ 
ager;  phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  Prices 
Feb.  23. — N.  J.  fancy  extra  27%  to  32c; 
N.  J.  fancy  medium  23  to  25%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  extra  26  to  28%c,  brown  25% 
to  27%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  22%  to 
27c,  brown  22%  to  24%c;  pullets  21% 
to  23%c,  brown  22  to  23c;  peewees  20  to 
21%c;  ducks  36  to  38%c;  goose  90c; 
1.771  cases  sold. 


Hightstown,  N.  J. — Egg  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  sales  Monday  and  Thursday,  10  A. 

M.  :  phone  Hightstown  484 ;  C.  Kiugs- 
land,  manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  25.  - — 

N.  J.  fancy  extra  25%  to  29%c;  N.  J. 
fancy  medium  23%  to  25  %c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  extra  25%  to  28%c,  brown  25 
to  26%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  23  to 
25%e,  brown  22%  to  24%c;  extra  tints 
25  to  26c;  medium  tints  22%  to  23%c; 
pullets  20%  to  22%c;  peewees  19%  to 


20%c;  430  cases  sold  at  this  auction. 

Harleysville,  Pa. — Live  Poultry  Auc¬ 
tion  :  sales  Wednesday,  1  P.  M. ;  phone 
Souderton  7820 ;  Norman  Bergey,  auction 
manger.  Poultry  Prices  February  24. — 
Leghorn  fowls  15  to  18%c ;  heavy  fowls 
18%  to  22%c;  broilers,  3  lbs.  or  over 
19%  to  25c,  medium  21%  to  24c;  roast¬ 
ers  16  to  26c;  pullets  20  to  26%c;  ducks 
31%  to  19c;  geese  16%  to  21c;  turkeys, 
toms  23c.  hens  26  to  26%c:  guineas  26% 
to  27c;  pigeons,  pair  31c;  402  crates  sold. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Report  for  week 
ending  February  24 : 

First  honors  for  the  21st  week  of  the 
contest  went  to  E.  B.  Parmenter’s  pen  of 
R.  T.  Reds,  scoring  66.10  points  and  62 
eggs.  Second  honors  went  to  the  R inker 
Poultry  Farm's  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
with  a  seoi*e  of  65.85  points  and  63  eggs. 
Third  honors  were  won  by  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  with  a  score  of  63.80 
points  and  62  eggs. 

30  High  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 


R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter.  . .  . 

66 

62 

W.  L.,  Rinker  Pltry  Farm.  .  . . 

65 

63 

W.  L.,  Foreman  Pltry  Farm. 

63 

62 

W.  L.,  Pearl  Pltry  Farm.... 

63 

60 

R.  I.  R„  Homestead  Farm.  .. 

62 

59 

W.  L.,  White  Leg.  Egg  Farm. 

62 

63 

W.  L.,  Vandermost  Farm .... 

62 

60 

W.  L..  C.  E.  Tanger . 

61 

60 

W.  L..  Millbrook  Pltry  Farm. 

61 

61 

R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter.  .  .  . 

60 

58 

High  Pen  in  Each  Breed — 
R.  I.  R..E.  B.  Parmenter.  . . . 

66 

62 

W.  L.,  Rinker  Pltry  Farm... 

65 

63 

N.  H.,  Red  Lion  Htchry . 

55 

55 

W.  P.  R..  Schwegler’s  Htchry 

54 

54 

B.  L..  Wm.  W.  Lehman . 

51 

51. 

B.  P.  R.,  Mark  N.  Witrner. . . 

50 

50 

Lime  for  Hens;  Insulating- 
House 

I  started  to  have  a  poultry  mash 
mixed  and  have  had  trouble  and  found 
out  finishing  lime  instead  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  was  used.  What  effect  will  the 
finishing  lime  have  on  the  hens,  and  do 
they  need  lime  of  any  form  in  their 
mash?  I  am  building  a  20xl00-foot  hen¬ 
house  and  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
best  insulation,  sealed  with  a  dead  air 
space  or  same  air  space  packed  with  red; 
top  hay  or  oat  straw?  r.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  this  “fin¬ 
ishing  lime,”  but  if  it  is  unslaked  lime.  I 
should  consider  it  very  unsuitable  for 
poultry  food.  In  any  event,  lime  is  not 
needed  in  the  mash  and  should  be  fed  as 
crushed  oyster  shell  kept  before  the  flock 
in  hoppers. 

An  air  space  packed  with  some  insulat¬ 
ing  material  gives  a  little  better  protection 
than  a  dead  air  space.  The  large  space 
of  the  latter  is  broken  up  into  small 
openings  when  a  loose  insulating  mate¬ 
rial  is  placed  within  it  and  so  aids  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  passage  of  heat.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  several  concerns  are 
now  engaged  in  placing  or  blowing  a  non- 
inflammable  insulating  material  between 
the  studs  of  already  built  houses.  Some 
builders  place  cushions  of  such  material 
between  studs  when  constructing  the 
house.  Either  hay,  straw  or  shavings 
might  be  used ;  dry  sawdust  also  answers 
the  same  purpose.  Of  these,  I  think  that 
I  should  choose  shavings  if  at  hand. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Correction 

On  page  148,  a  short  paragraph  was 
omitted  from  article  on  “Range  Paraly¬ 
sis.”  The  following  should  go  under 
paragraph  mai-ked  1 : 

“2. — Secure  some  Iodine  Suspensoid, 
Merk,  and  dilute  according  to  directions 
(Iodine  Vermicide,  Merck,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  if  the  suspensoid  is  not  avail¬ 
able).” 


Without  question,  the  new  B-B 
Vitamized  Complete  Chick  Starter 
Ration  is  the  finest  chick  starter  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  price.  We  guar¬ 
antee  every  sack  of  it  to  contain  a 
unitage  of  the  highly  needed  Vitamins 
A,  D  and  G  much  greater  than  that 
required  to  give  maximum  health  and 
growth  to  chicks  raised  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  This  abundant  vita¬ 
min  content  specifically  assures  better 
growth,  less  disease,  lower  mortality. 
It  means  more  of  your  birds  will  reach 
a  profit-paying  maturity. 

Among  the  health-giving  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  have  been  added  to  the  new 
B-B  Vitamized  Complete  Starter  Ration 
is  pure  Kelp  Meal.  It  is  the  richest 
natural  vegetable  source  of  minerals 
that  we  know  of.  Its  high  and  varied 
mineral  content,  together  with  the 
other  carefullv-balanced  minerals  in¬ 


cluded  in  B-B,  acts  as  a 
preventive  of  those  diseases 
and  deformities  which  are 
caused  by  feeds  having  de¬ 
ficient  or  poorly  balanced 
minerals.  Plav  safe  here. 

J 

This  year,  make  sure 
of  maximum  poultry  profits 
by  starting  your  chicks 
on  B-B  \  itamized  Complete 
Starter  Ration  and  following 
right  thru  on  B-B  Feeds.  Ask 
your  B-B  dealer  or  write  us 
for  a  copy  of  the  proved, 
profit-building  B-B  Poultry 
Feeding  Program. 


COMPLETE  CHICK 
STARTER  RATION 

VITAMIZED 

WITH 

COO  IIVIR  Oil.  MILK  SUGAR 
»UO  DRIED  BUTTERMILK 

by 

MlllINC  fO.  INC. 
t  U  t  r  A  i  o  N  -  V  t 


B 


H  Bg  h  Bg  Bg 

bb  h  bb  bb  bb 


w  w  ■■■  ■  — ^  ^  V  B  II  ittn  l  l  V  li 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N. 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct  100  500  1000  ]  Heavy 


Large  English  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $6S  Mixed 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . . .  7.50  37.50  73  I  $6.50 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Real  MILK  Results 

for  CHICKENS  -  -  TURKEYS 

This  year  ...  feed  MILK  to  your  flocks  from 
the  start.  See  why  the  largest  poultry  and 
turkey  producers  in  the  country  add  milk  to 
every  ration  .  .  .  for  breeding  stock,  chicks, 
growing  birds  and  laying  hens.  See  how  Semi- 
Solid  Buttermilk  cuts  down  chick  losses  ... 
builds  big-boned,  solid  bodies  .  .  .  produces 
eggs  or  meat  at  lower  cost. 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  the  ideal  form  of 
milk  to  feed  .  .  .  because  pound  for  pound,  it 
equals  or  surpasses  other  forms  of  milk  in 
effectiveness  and  economy.  FREE  .  .  .  Tested 
MILK  feeding  methods  for  poultry  or  turkeys. 
Ask  your  dealer  ...  or  rvrite . 

Semi-Solid  products  packed  in  handy  50  and 


SsmiSsIid  Chick  Milk 

Coccidiosis  control  for  chicks  and 
poults.  Fortified  with  Vitamins  A, 
D  and  G,  also  high  in  Lactose. 

Senu  Solid  Emulsion 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  fortified  with 
Vitamins  A  and  D  of  cod  liver  oil . 
MILK-.the  perfect  carrier  of  vitamins. 

100-lb.  drums  also  500-lb .  barrels 


Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Dept.  A-3,  Danville,  Illinois 


When  you  zcrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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famous  chick; 

Preferred  by 


H0 


the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  |poultry  raisers 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry.  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST-We have  combined 

three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy; 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now,  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

Non  Sexed  Chick  Prices  Prepaid 

White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Assorted . 

Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  Br.  Bf.  Leghorns . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  White  \ 

Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  J . * . . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Redsl 

White  Orpingtons.  Anconas. . }  . 

White  and  Black  Minorcas  f 

White  Giants,  Golden  Buff  Minorcas . . . 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers . . . 

Mixed  Sexed  (All  breeds,  both  sexes) . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2-23 
2- 35 

$420 

4-45 

$7-90 

8-40 

$38-25 

40-75 

$74-00 

79-00 

2-43 

4-60 

8-70 

42-25 

82-00 

2-60 

4-95 

9-40 

45-75 

89-00 

2-98 

1-98 

1-73 

5-70 
3-70 
3  20 

10-90 
6  90 
5  90 

53-25 

33-25 

28-25 

104-00 
64  OO 
54-00 

Males 

9-40 

500 

Pullets  Males 

$63-25  $45-75 

lOOO 

Pullets  Males 

$124-00  S  89-00 

8-90 

63-25 

43-25 

124-00 

84-00 

14-90 

68-25 

73-25 

134-00 

144-00 

6-90 

88-25 

33-25 

174-00 

64-00 

4  90 

78-25 

23-25 

154-00 

44-00 

„  ..  ioo 

Pullets 

$12-90 

12- 90 

13- 90 


Sexed  Chicks  &AScy 

Barred,  White  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  White  \ 

Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  j . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  1 
White  Orpingtons.  White  Giants  J 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas . .  17-90 

'  Vhite  and  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas  1 . _  _ 

White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns  j  15-90 

(ALL  PRICES  PREPAID)— ADD  25c  TO  AL 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box '132 


ORDERS  LESS  THAN  100 

LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

8  Years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  put  us'  in  a  position  to  produce  better  Big  Type 
Leghorn  Chicks  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  • 

STATE-SELECTED  STATE  LEG-EANDED  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 
“Bred  to  pound  out  plenty  of  Chalk  White  Egg*.’’ 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  -  $9.25  per  100  -  $90.00  per  1000 

SPECIAL  —  FROM  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  $10.25  PER  100  -  $100.00  PER  1000 
NO  SEXING  DONE— NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  PULLETS  “95%  Accurate” ..  .$1 2.75— 100  $127.50—1000 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  COCKERELS  “95%  Accurate”..  8.75—100  87.50—1000 

Send  lc  a  chick,  bal.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  Y2  Per  chick  for  less  than  100 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


docUt  d^aAmh 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

STATE  BLOODTESTED 

27  TEARS  IN  BUSINESS.  800  birds  under 
trapnest.  Correct  hatched  chicks  from  high 
production  birds,  at  a  price  the  poultryman 
can  afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

(Also  Individual  Pedigree  Cockerels  for  sale.) 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  4  -  MT.  AETNA,  PA. 


,V,Ti  RICHQUALITY  £  l  rcth'ofA  e*  I 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

?5  years  Breeding  Behind  every  chick 

111  Breeder  certified  by  Cornell  Expert* 

Male  from  official  R.O.P  Dorn 
Bird  Blood  tested  for  B.W.  D. 

II  Hatching  egg  chalk  white— 24  or.  inwk 
95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  week* 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm  Box  R,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


WHITE 


REDS 


LEGHORNS  —  R.  I. 
BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famous  for  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by  200-3 14egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf, N.Y. 


EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &.  SON,  ATLANTIC.  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Write  for  free  circular.  Chicks 
for  February,  March  and  April  delivery. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

.'UOUR  LEGHORNS  LAY 

f  JU  Greatest  Value.  7  Leading  Breeds.  Big, 
k£_  quality  chicks  that  live  to  make  you  big- 
“  ger  profits.  37  years’  breeding,  hatching 
experience.  FREE  Literature.  WRITE 
TODAY.  UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY, 
Box  34- A  -  New  Washington,  Ohio 

UftllCrWAPTU’C  QUALITY  S.  C.  WHITE 

nUUDLTTUlYi  n  J  &  BROWN  leghorn 

CHICKS.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Blood-tested, 
last  four  years.  Free  Feed  Offer.  24  year3 
in  business.  Write  for  circular. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


KOCH’S  BIG 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

15  000  weekly.  Wh.  &  Brd.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh. 
Giants.  Wh.  &  Brown  leghorns,  Wh.  A  Blk  Minorcas. 
Get  our  low  price  and  guarantee  before  buying. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

LUKERT’S  ¥  0nhnPIl«  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LvIJlIUI  Ha  8  VV.  Pullets 

Fall  Hatched  Pullets,  Breeding  Males 

ancuLAR.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  QJ 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER'S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  strain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6  PssuesIO* 

al 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  com  .. 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  10c  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour¬ 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BISHOP’S  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Awarded  1st  Prize  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  Under 
R.O.P.  Production  Classes.  Bishop’s  it  a  real 
R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Farm  Operating  a 
U.  S.  Ohio  Certified  Hatchery.  6100  large  bodied 
WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  mated  to  individual 
pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Order  your  day-old 
chicks  and  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  NOW.  Liberal 
discounts,  can  ship  at  once.  3-4-wk.  old  R.O.P. 
Pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  24-page  catalog  free. 


B /SHOP'S  POi/lTPY  PAP. 

/  aro  z,  box  2o,  New  Washington,  omo 


i 


BAHROKT 

WHITE 

LiEGIIORNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O,  D.  Catalog  free. 

— im - 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


r’LONG’S 

Reliable  Hatcher 


CHICKS:  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50;  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $8; 
Mixed  $6.50.  Tested,  Personally  supervised.  Cir. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NIEMOND  ’S  tPkSTHD  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  1.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix,  $7.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

New  Hampshires  . $8.00-100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . $8.00-100 

White  Leghorns. .  .$7.50- 100.  Heavy  Mix.  .. $7.00- 100 
Prepaid  -  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  , 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Livability  and  Production  Bred.  Outstanding  Values. 

Large  English  White  Leghorns . $6.50-100 

Barred  &  White  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00-100 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed  P.  P.  Write 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

'HJ' C!  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  $7.00- 
LIIlLBa  ioo.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.50-100. 
From  2  &  3  year  old  state  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 
Circular  Free.  WM.  F.  GRAHAMS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  -  6  WKS.  OLD  PULLETS 

from  our  high  producing,  profit  making  Flock.  Entirely 
free  from  Pullorum  Disease  tested  by  the  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.  Pullet  flock  average  last  year  208  eggs. 

TAKBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

ALL  KINDS  from  healthy,  sturdy, 
blood-tested  flocks.  Also  Ducklings, 
Turkey  Poults.  Catalog  FREE.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  111  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  N*  Y. 


CHICKS 


MINORCAS 


Catalog  Free. 


WHITE.  Produce  Big 
Chalk  Eggs.  Sexed  or 
straight  run  Chicks. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  Contest.  New^Ham  psli  ire 


Reds.  G.  C.  RHOADES 


Reedsvillo,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  other  chicks, 

8'Ac  up.  Also  pullets.  Write  for  circular.  15th  season. 

The  Springville  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sprlngville,  N.  Y. 

PHirifQ  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  N.  H.  REDS, 
urnuiYo  barred  rocks  —  low  prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES -CHICKS -EGGS 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  Box  1BSA.  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Raising  Ducks 

I  want  to  raise  ducks.  Can  they  be 
raised  with  baby  chicks  under  a  brooder 
Do  they  eat  the  same  food  as  baby 
chicks?  What  are  the  best  breeds  of 
ducks?  m.  M. 

You  may  raise  ducks  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  by  the  conveniences  usually 
at  hand  for  rearing  chicks,  hatching 
either  under  hens  or  in  incubators  and 
using  the  ordinary  brooder  while  heat  is 
needed,  but  they  should  be  kept  separate 
from  chicks  in  their  own  quarters. 

They  are  red  on  mashes  of  ground 
grains  given  in  a  crumbly  state,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  being  recommended  for 
the  first  week :  two  parts  by  weight  of 
wheat  bran ;  one  part  yellow  cornmeal ; 
one  part  wheat  middlings ;  one-lialf  part 
chopped  green  food,  with  sand  sprinkled 
on  the  mash.  Later,  as  a  growing  mash, 
equal  parts  of  yellow  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  meat  scraps  and 
chopped  gree,q  food.  Any  tender  green 
stulf  from  the  garden  may  be  used. 

Water  is  not  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  ducklings,  aside  from  that  given 
fresh  daily  in  shallow  containers  that 
will  permit  the  young  to  dip  their  heads 
beneath  the  surface,  but  mature  breeders 
do  better  with  an  available  pond  for 
swimming.  The  Indian  Runner  is  usual¬ 
ly  chosen  as  a  layer,  the  Pekin  for  the 
production  of  meat.  There  are  other 
breeds  in  favor  with  those  wishing  their 
particular  characteristics.  M.  B.  D. 


Dressing  Ducks 

I  raise  a  few  ducks  for  my  own  use; 
for  laying  and  to  eat,  and  would  like  to 
know  the  easiest  way  to  dress  a  duck, 
and  what  kind  are  the  heaviest  in  weight. 

Ohio.  B.  G. 

Ducks  may  be  dry  picked  or  scalded, 
the  latter  method  being  commonly  used 
when  preparing  the  ducks  for  the  table. 
After  bleeding  the  duck,  it  should  be 
dipped  into  water  just  under  the  boiling 
point,  the  correct  temperature  having 
much  to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  the 
bird  may  be  dressed.  The  feathers  are 
then  removed,  breast  and  body  feathers 
being  taken  first.  The  down  is  not  so 
easily  picked  but  may  be  removed  by 
gently  rubbing  with  the  hands  or  by 
sprinkling  the  body  of  the  duck  with  pow¬ 
dered  resin  and  then  dipping  it  into  hot 
water.  The  heat  melts  the  resin  on  the 
down,  which,  after  cooling,  is  then  readily 
removed.  Pin  feathers  are  removed  by 
grasping  them  between  the  thumb  and  a 
dull  knife.  On  large  duck  farms,  the 
dressing^  of  ducks  for  market  is  entrusted 
to  expert  pickers  who  will  pick  75  or 
more  ducks  daily. 

There  are  11  standard  breeds  of  ducks 
recognized  in  America,  the  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  leading  as  a  producer  of  eggs  and  the 
Pekin  as  a  market  fowl  where  size  and 
weight  are  required.  This  latter  breed 
will  be  found  almost  exclusively  upon 
commercial  duck  farms,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  extensive  operation  upon  Long 
Island  in  New  York  State.  M.  B.  D. 


Southern  Stewed  Chicken 

Truss  a  pair  of  fat  young  chickens,  fill 
the  inside  with  large  oysters,  secure  with 
tape.  Place  chickens  in  a  double  boiler 
or  pressui’e  cooker,  boil  until  tender. 
When  the  fowls  are  tender,  reomve  from 
stove,  drain  all  the  gravy  in  a  small 
saucepan,  keep  the  fowls  covered  and 
where  they  will  stay  hot.  Then  add  to 
the  gravy  two  tablespoons  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  two  tablespoons  chopped  oysters, 
the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs  minced 
fine,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  four  blades 
mace  and  a  small  cup  cream.  Boil  this 
gravy  five  minutes,  put  the  fowls  on  a 
dish,  the  gravy  in  a  sauce-boat,  and  serve 
piping  hot. 

Southern  Chicken  Pie. — Parboil  a  pair 
of  four-pound  chickens,  young  and  tender, 
though  old  chickens  if  fat  make  a  very 
good  pie.  Place  the  giblets  in  as  much 
of  the  chicken  broth  as  will  cover  them 
and  stew  for  gravy.  When  the  chickens 
are  cold,  dissect  them  as  for  carving. 
Line  a  deep  baking  dish  with  rather  thick 
puff  paste  and  put  in  the  pieces  of  chick¬ 
en.  Mince  fine  a  large  slice  of  cold  ham, 
the  chicken  giblets  and  the  yolks  of  six 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Make  this  force  meat 
into  balls  and  add  to  the  chicken  in  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Add  half  cup  of  fresh  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  pour  on  the  gravy  sea¬ 
soned  rather  highly.  The  water  in  which 
fowls  are  parboiled  should  be  salted  to 
suit  the  taste ;  chestnuts  added  give  a  de¬ 
licious  taste  to  this  pie ;  mushrooms  to 
those  who  like  them.  MRS.  D,  B.  P. 


FOR  all  types  of 

fBSffa  POULTRY  HOUSES 


Save  time  and  money  when  yon  build 
poultry  houses.  Use  Homasote  Insulating  and 
Building  Board.  Comes  in  Big,  Strong,  Weatherproof 
Sheets  up  to  8  ft.  by  14  ft.  Endorsed  by  poultrym  m  who 
know  the  need  for  protection  against/  cold,  heat  and 
dampness.  Write  today  for  FREE  plans,  samples  and 
valuable  literature.  Address  THE  AGASOTE  MILL- 
BOARD  CO..  Dept.  R.N.Y.-3,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


m  ■  WEATHERPROOF 

HomasotE 

INSULATING  mm 
AND  BUILDING  BOARD 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  INl 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
aklilZlHffl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN"  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &.  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack,  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fiscal, 


FREE  BOOK  1S37 

Breed  SQUABS  to  make  money. 

Read  how  New  York  customer 
started  with  15  pairs  now  has 
1,900  birds,  shipped  in  1936. 

FOUR  THOUSAND  SQUABS. 

We  sell  breeders  low.  Send 
stamp  for  mailing  of  free  pic¬ 
ture  book— tells  all. 

PR  CO.,  205  HOW  STREET. 

MELROSE.  MASS. 

OIJY  ^ Jrld’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

*  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS’  STRAIN— Scientifically  Selected— 
Trapnested— Pedigreed— FrogenyTested  for 
EGGS  by  the  Parks  since  1889.  FIRST  strain 
to  win  in  the  Leading  Laying  Contests  of 
U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia.  FIRST  to  Iay;u8  eggs  148 
days.  FIRST  to  lay  at  113  days.  Many  300  LCg’ftera. 
Flock  averasrea  of  243  and  better.  State  BWD  Tatt¬ 
ed  and  Supervised.  Official  ROP.  Catalog  Freer. 

SPECIAL  E6G  AND  CHICK  DISCOUNTS 
J.  W.  Parks  a  Sons  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


L.  E. 


-H-l-C-K-S 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK - 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
White  &  Barred  Rocks...  7.50  37.50  75 
Special  Leg.  &  N.  H.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
Antigen  (BWD)  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STRAWSER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

All  free  range  breeders,  B.W.D.  Blood-Tested.  Hatches 
every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  1937  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 

Guaranteed.  Blood-tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Excellent 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write  me  today.  Paul  Grose, 

Sunbeam  Hatchery,  r,SSioY’ 


^CHICKS  FR0M  BLOOD-  TESTED 
STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 

White  A  Barred  Bocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

Special  Leg.  A  N.  H.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80 
Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLETpa. 


RANKFR’S  ftHAIITY  BABY  CHICKS  .nd  PULLETS 

DrtlHYLilV  O  yUnLll  I  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 
Goodflox  Poultry  Farm.  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Si°„U s'rOO,iiS'-iS-  -.W1iit0  /’?*horn3-  Rigger.  Better  Layers 

BECK’S  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leadmg  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  $8  per 

RFPg-«Pua?rucovesirSl  Duc.ks  &  Poults.  Free  cat. 

BECKS  HATCHERY.  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 

WAGNER’S  ghi<*s’  Preeders  Blood-tested  for 
tVnn  m n.  «  W.  D.  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns 

7-50-  00,  Barred,  Wh  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100; 

SI  o  - 1  GO;  IT.  Mixed  $7-100.  Safe  del.  P.P.  Cir. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


.SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

S u 


K  S_ri<n?  prices— liberal  guarantees 

V  h.  1  ekin  Ducklings.  Free  Circular.  Writ 
fteiT  Washington  Hatchery  Co.Bo*  D.Ncw  Washington  ( 


rUirKC  Parmenter’s  R.  Islands 
Vm  wIVv  Young’s  New  Hampshires 

O.  S.  WILLIAMS  -  miSHVIIXE,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— Rocks  &.  New  Hampshires,  wonderful  stock 
hatches  weekly.  Smith’s  Rock  Farm.  Madison,  Conn. 
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V" - - — . . 

j An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

■ 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

.  For  sale  by 

!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  259. 

FARM  MANAGER,  43,  broad  experience  dairy¬ 
ing,  purebreds,  poultry  and  gen. ;  only  worth¬ 
while  proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER 
3350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires 
position,  manager  or  foreman,  large  commer¬ 
cial  or  private  plant;  thoroughly  experienced 
production  of  eggs,  chicks,  ducklings,  turkeys 
and  wild  game;  expert  with  incubators,  excel¬ 
lent  executive  ability,  capable  to  construct  new 
plant;  for  party  with  capital;  please  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3352,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  FARM  and  dairy  working  manager; 

all  fundamental  branches;  sound  profitable 
monetary  results.  ADVERTISER  3355,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  UNINCUMBERED,  refined, 
young  American,  not  servant  type,  pleasing 
personality,  seeks  position,  elderly  couple,  lady 
alone,  treated  as  one  of  family;  country,  small 
town  only;  no  laundry;  full  particulars;  posi¬ 
tion  available  March  22.  ADVERTISER  3363, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CHAUFFEUR,  handy-man,  small 
estate;  single;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE,  POULTRYMAN, 18-  years’  practical 
experience,  efficient  and  reliable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  small  pri¬ 
vate  estate  by  married  man,  one  child;  thor¬ 
ough  experience,  gardening,  dairying,  poultry, 
livestock;  references.  ADVERTISER  3366,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IRISHMAN,  45,  FARMER,  livestock,  drive, 
wants  job  on  estate;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  desires  position  on  farm; 

good  milker,  recent  graduate,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3371, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  17,  willing  worker,  desires  farm 
job  for  Summer.  M.,  188  Pearsall,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  20  years’  experience;  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  large  and  up-to-date  dairy 
proposition  or  to  supervise  large  estate;  unusual 
qualifications  which  should  interest  absentee 
owners;  references.  BOX  246,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  COUPLE,  middle-aged,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  stock,  crops,  machinery;  board  help. 
J.  S.,  34  Spring  St.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN,  54,  employed,  wishes  work  on 
small  private  estate;  can  drive,  good  milker 
and  gardener;  state  particulars  and  wages. 
R.  J.,  Route  2,  care  Mrs.  Vreeland,  Dover,  N.  J. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  43,  experience  in  farm  and  es¬ 
tate  work,  desires  position;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  3373,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER  desires  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  ten  years’  experience  breed¬ 
ing  high  producing  Holstein  cattle;  single,  but 
can  furnish  help  from  members  of  my  family; 
best  of  references  furnished  and  personal  inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged;  available  April  1;  go  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  3377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GAMEKEEPER,  SINGLE,  wants  situation.  25 
years’  experience  raising  pheasants  and  Mal¬ 
lard  ducks.  ADVERTISER  3378,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — General  all-around  mar¬ 
ried  man,  small  family,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  no  liquor;  hard  worker;  eight 
years  in  present  position.  ADVERTISER  3381, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  • 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land,  build¬ 
ings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price 
and  location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  An¬ 
nex,  New  York  City, 


100-ACRE  FARM,  stock,  tractor,  tools,  ideal 
for  poultry,  plenty  of  water,  10-room  house; 
16  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y.;  86,000,  terms; 
full  details.  ADVERTISER  3111,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— In  Catskills  small  farm  and  board¬ 
ing  house;  improvements,  furnished,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  bus  and  trains;  ideal  for  couple.  CAM¬ 
ERON,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARM  for  sale.  140  acres,  35  miles  from 
Rochester  in  Ontario  County;  easy  terms.  ED¬ 
WIN  YOUNGS,  6  Clark  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  poultry  or  dairy  farm  of  03 
acres  with  equipment,  on  hard  road;  nice 
place,  one  mile  to  State  road.  E.  MAGNANO, 
60  Liberty  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  fully  equipped  irrigation 
farm,  large  dwelling,  all  conveniences,  retail 
milk  route  and  equipment;  mile  from  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  ?7,000.  ADVERTISER  3201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  fully  equipped 
poultry  farm,  city  improvements,  21  acres, 
laying  house,  2  stories,  200  feet  long.  BOX  75, 
Durham,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  farm,  five-room  house, 
bath,  electric,  heat,  good  barn,  large  chicken 
house,  large  stream  and  good  spring  on  property; 
five  minutes  from  Main  Street,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.;  price  84,000  cash.  Apply  F.  D.  HELLER, 
care  Monroe  County  National  Bank,  East 
Stroudsburg  (Monroe  County),  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fine  home  overlooking  Delaware 
Water  Gap;  two  garages  and  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  private  gravity  water  supply;  large  acre¬ 
age;  gentleman’s  home  or  private  sanitarium; 
price  and  terms  on  request.  Apply  F.  D.  HEL¬ 
LER,  care  Monroe  County  National  Bank,  East 
Stroudsburg,  (Monroe  County),  Pa. 


12  ACRES.  10-ROOM  house,  outbuildings  for 
rent  or  lease;  20  miles  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Bridge;  suitable  for  poultry  raising.  J. 
KUCHAR,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


VILLAGE  FARM,  2  7/10  acres,  bungalow,  all 
improvements;  three  blocks  State  Parkway,  23 
miles  from  New  York;  suitable  for  kennels, 
chickens,  greenhouses  or  farm.  ADVERTISER 
3218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


261-ACRE  FARM.  2  houses,  7  barns,  running 
water;  $45  per  acre.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' — 65-acre  farm,  reasonable;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  WALTER  HERMANN,  Callb 
coon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK  sale,  20  acres,  poultry  and  truck; 

famous  Vineland  poultry  tract,  flock  of  layers, 
modern  conveniences;  great  sacrifice;  write  own¬ 
er  for  details.  WALTER  L.  BARNES,  New- 
field,  N.  J. 


97-ACRE  BLUE  grass  and  orchard  farm,  20- 
acre  prime  orchard,  grew  1,500  bbls.;  near 
Route  No.  11;  nine-room  home  and  outbuildings; 
real  income  farm;  price  $4,900.  W,  H.  BRUM- 
BACK,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  144  acres,  90 
miles  from  New  York,  all  improvements,  2 
houses  and  barns,  silo,  stream.  PETER  CLEM¬ 
ENTS,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 138-acre  farm  with  buildings,  no 
stock  nor  tools.  BOX  42,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE  18-ROOM  colonial  chicken  dinner 
house  and  thrifty  poultry  farm;  4,000  equip¬ 
ment;  terms  or  separate;  same  management 
optional.  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage  house.  Southern  Maine, 
acre  land,  lights,  water,  black  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ill  -  55-ACRE  FARMS,  good  buildings,  very 
productive,  sell  or  rent;  equipment  optional. 
ROY  BANGS,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — About  5%  acres,  productive;  fish¬ 
ing,  boating;  house;  for  particulars  write 
R.  P.  ACKERT,  Creek  Locks,  N.  Y. 


115-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  in  Central  New  York, 
or  exchange  for  smaller  f .  :m  in  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty  or  vicinity:  good  buildings,  good  land  and 
wood-lots.  ADVERTISER  3272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Opportunity  for  young  man;  store, 
seven-room  flat,  excellent  location,  any  kind 
of  business;  main  traveled  street;  all  improve¬ 
ments.  JOHN  H.  MOORE,  170  North  St.,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vermont. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  modern  equipped  poultry 
and  fruit,  general  farm;  State  highway; 
option;  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEA  ROOM,  fifth  year,  Berkshires;  will  rent, 
equipped;  give  references.  ADVERTISER- 
3283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Four-room  bungalow,  %  acre,  garage, 
in  large  village,  suitable  for  business.  MRS. 
SUSIE  CONVERSE,  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  40  acres,  or  120;  well 
fruited  and  stocked;  2  large  barns,  11-room 
house,  large  cider  mill:  40  acres  black  ground, 
timber.  JOHN  COTTER,  R.  D.,  Highland, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE,  in  North  Jersey,  small 
farm,  option  to  buy;  write  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  20 
miles  south  of  Boston;  electricity,  gas,  town 
water.  M.  II.  KELLER,  941  Main  St.,  Walpole, 
Mass. 


140-ACRE  FARM,  good  soil,  house,  large  barn, 
near  Gloversville :  $3,200,  terms.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  30  ACRES,  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  bath,  steam  heat;  macadam  road; 
chicken  coops,  basement  barn;  stocked;  large 
brook.  BOX  218,  R.  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  85 
miles  from  New  Y’ork  City;  45  acres,  7-room 
house,  big  barn,  chicken  house,  all  sorts  of  fruit, 
electric  on  place,  on  good  road;  price  $3,000. 
ADVERTISER  3292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Ulster  County,  Kingston,  farm, 
140  acres,  8-room  house,  excellent  soil,  50 
head  cow  barn,  chicken  coop,  other  buildings; 
lively  brook;  reasonable.  NAT  HEIT,  1440 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT — My  600-acre  sheep  farm  on  north¬ 
east  line  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania;  living 
water,  lots  of  hay  and  feed,  4  barns,  11-rooin 
house;  rent  75  cts.  per  acre.  E.  C.  WARD, 
Owner,  Conneautville,  Pa. 


SALE — Farm,  70  acres,  stock,  tools,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  10-room  house,  barns,  good  repair,  slate 
roofs,  gasoline  station  adjoining  State  high¬ 
way,  114  miles  north  Salem,  Granville  Road; 
large  lawn,  beautiful  trees,  good  tourist  house. 
ANNA  BRADY,  R.  2,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Poultry  plant,  $20  mouth,  suitable 
1.000  chickens,  egg  route  started,  also  good 
broiler  business  from  the  door;  in  operation  10 
years;  must  sell  at  once;  Westchester  County. 
ADVERTISER  3300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— 4-room  house,  1  acre,  no  electric¬ 
ity,  near  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  $15  mouth.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Well-equipped  dairy  farm,  resi¬ 
dence,  tenant  house,  30  stanchion  barn,  milk 
house,  2  feed  barns,  adequate  running  water, 
electric  lights:  wholesale  market  available  for 
fluid  milk.  Write  DURHAM  LOAN  &  TRUST 
COMPANY,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


FARM  WANTED  —  Give  details  and  price. 
GOVE,  General  Delivery,  Taunton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  general  farm,  creek  run¬ 
ning  through  property;  near  Catskill.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


12  ACRES  RICH  land,  25  miles  south  Boston 
on  junction  two  highways;  good  house,  some 
improvements;  large  barn,  henhouses;  $3,500, 
worth  $6,000;  good  corner  for  gasoline  station 
or  similar  business.  ADVERTISER  3305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATEN  ISLAND,  New  York  City,  truck  farm, 
46  acres,  for  rent;  long  lease  to  responsible, 
experienced  farmer.  Owner,  S.  SCHUMAN,  322 
W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 3  house  lots.  Bucksport.  Me. :  high, 
healthful  location;  on  Pen  Bay.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


128-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  near  Bath,  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.;  good  buildings,  running  wa¬ 
ter  in  both  house  and  barn;  will  include  farm¬ 
ing  tools,  hay  and  grain  in  barn;  stove-wood  at 
house.  MAHLON  WALKER,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm  with  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  50-cow  Grade  A  dairy  barn:  on  U. 
S.  highway  five  miles  from  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  easy 
terms;  F.  L.  B.  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  3312, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  attractive  dairy  farm; 

convenient  to  Prattsburg;  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings.  Srooni  dwelling,  70-ft.  basement  barn, 
brooder  house,  garage:  tenant  house,  40-ft.  stor¬ 
age  barn;  268  acres;  $3,500;  long-term  payment 
plan;  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Established  gladiolus  growiug  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  cut  flower  trade;  lease,  option  to 
buv:  reasonable  terms;  full  details  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres,  3-room  bungalow,  extra 
road-side  stand  building,  electricity;  Bridge- 
ton-Salem  State  road.  South  Jersey;  $1,000; 
owner.  II.  FITZPATRICK,  22  Virginia  Terrace, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA — 5  acres  famous  Bok  Tower  area, 
near  paved  road,  bearing  citrus  groves  and  2 
pretty  lakes:  $5.00  month  buys.  GILLAM,  658 
Moreland  NE,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — 6 14 -acre  Maryland  farm,  on  high¬ 
way:  all  buildings  new;  electric  and  water; 
deliveries  at  door.  ADVERTISER  3316,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm,  Hudson  River 
Valley;  state  price,  capacity.  BOX  4,  Or¬ 
well,  Vermont. 


25  ACRES,  FOR  general  farming,  high  eleva¬ 
tion,  house  and  barns  in  good  condition;  own¬ 
er.  I’.  0.  BOX  581,  Southington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  dairy  farm,  milk  route, 
pasteurizing  plant,  cows,  horses,  tractors, 
other  equipment;  retirement  reason  for  selling. 
Address  DREW’S  FARMS  DAIRY,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 


PAYING  POULTRY  farm.  42  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment;  $3,060.  F.  GABEL, 
Hartly,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  paying  big  interest 
on  investment;  $5,000  cash  needed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80-ACRE  FRUIT  and  dairy  farm.  Finger  Lakes 
Region,  lake  frontage,  concrete  highway,  % 
mile  thriving  city;  good  buildings,  two  houses, 
telephone,  gas,  electricity,  bath,  completely 
equipped;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  3320,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 45-acre  farm,  seven-room  house, 
50  miles  out  on  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER 
3321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Reus.  Co.  Grade  A  dairy,  fruit  and 
truck  farm;  tractor  land,  plenty  buildings, 
new  roofs,  electricity,  telephone;  county  road. 
Write  C.  A.  MULL,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 40-acre  truck  farm,  river-frontage, 
new  large  barn,  6-room  house,  electricity, 
county  road;  one  mile  to  railroad.  MR.  MAR¬ 
TIN  NERODKA,  Towaco,  Pinebrook  Road, 
Montville,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  4  acres,  nursery  and  chick¬ 
en  farm;  near  Newark,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER 
3324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  RELIABLE,  sober  farmer, 
wants  to  rent  fully  equipped  farm;  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  ADVERTISER  3325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — High-class  chicken  farm,  new  build¬ 
ings,  latest  improvements,  Jewish  community. 
ANGRIST,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


HOMELOVERS — Build  your  Summer  home  on  a 
lot  big  enough  and  good  enough  to  raise  your 
own  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables;  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
3330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Boarding-house  in  nice  town;  State 
road,  all  improvements,  20  rooms;  bathing, 
fishing:  opposite  park;  $3,500.  $700.  $25  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  3331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  furnished  bungalow 
with  electricitv,  good  water,  high  elevation, 
$10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3336,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Large  Adirondack  Mountain  board¬ 
ing  farm;  for  sale  seven-acre  village  place, 
modern  buildings,  good  income.  ADVERTISER 
3338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  RENT  farm,  Westchester,  Putnam  or 
Dutchess  County,  week-ends  and  vacation  use; 
house  furnished;  not  over  $300  per  year;  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3339,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  62  acres,  in  the 
Berkshires  near  lake;  8-room  house  completely 
furnished;  large  barn,  buildings  in  good  repair; 
five  minutes’  walk  to  stores,  church  and  depot. 
Write  W.  A.  GROSS,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  or  sale,  20-room  house  on  30  acres, 
completely  furnished,  suitable  Summer  resort 
or  year-round  roadhouse.  ORGOVAN,  222  E.  82d 
St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


33  ACRES  ROLLING  wood-land,  beautiful  view 
of  Ramapo  Mountains,  restricted,  2,S40  feet 
frontage;  will  divide;  about  3  miles  north  of 
Spring  Valley,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  WM. 
SCHIMMEL,  Waldwick,  N.  J. 


120-ACRE  FARM,  10-room  house,  barn,  12 
miles  from  Cornell  University;  sell  for  $2,400, 
cash  $S00.  ADVERTISER  3347,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 74-acre  general  farm,  near  Flem- 
ington,  boarding,  dairy,  fruit,  chicken,  good 
double  house,  buildings,  machinery,  wood,  water; 
reasonable  for  reliable  party;  without  stock  or 
will  sell  stock.  ADVERTISER  3348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FAMILY,  2  ADULTS,  desires  to  rent  small 
farm;  brook,  woods.  100  miles  New  Y'ork: 
may  buy.  SEARS,  119  Manhattan  Ave.,  New 
York. 


WANTED— 5  to  15  acres  land,  75  miles  New 
York;  brook  and  woods;  no  buildings.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 650  capacity  chicken  farm,  Con¬ 
way,  Mass.;  7-room  house  with  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water;  7  acres  tillable,  4  acres 
early,  suitable  small  fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco. 
OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  517,  Conway,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  garage,  henhouse  and 
14  acre.  ADVERTISER  3362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,  half  timber:  mod¬ 
ern  8-room  brick  house,  city  conveniences, 
town  limits:  modern  poultry  house,  barns,  etc. 
A.  IIAVELKA,  Milton,  Del. 


RENT  SMALL  farm,  modern  improvements,  few 
buildings,  either  in  Long  Island  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  3  adults,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3367, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AV ANTED  —  Thirty  acres  of  fertile  gravelly 
loam,  well  drained  soil  in  Hudson  Valley  on 
or  close  to  State  road ;  five  acres  in  young  bear¬ 
ing  orchard,  remainder  for  berries,  fruit,  pas¬ 
ture,  poultry  and  wood-lot;  buildings  and  fences 
in  good  condition;  no  dairy  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house  in  Stamford,  N.  Y. ; 

all  modern  improvements;  about  one  acre  land; 
ideal  place  to  raise  chickens;  this  place  may  be 
purchased  by  responsible  parties  that  can  fur¬ 
nish  proof  of  their  ability  to  keep  up  payments 
without  down  payment;  pay  monthly  same  as 
rent;  for  full  particulars  write  to  BOX  200, 
It,  F.  D.  4,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  and  sixty  acre  dairy 
and  chicken  farm  near  Port  Jervis;  milk  ac¬ 
cepted  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  all  in  fine 
condition;  low  price;  agents  inquire.  Address 
OPPORTUNITY,  Box  142,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  fruit  farm,  high  elevation, 
State  road,  3  miles  from  Nashua;  telephone, 
electricity,  running  water;  10-room  house,  outer 
buildings;  for  particulars,  write  MRS.  EVA  E. 
MASON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  H. 


FOR  RENT — Mullen  Manor  Farms,  Whitehouse, 
N.  J. ;  this  is  one  of  the  finest  farms  in 
Hunterdon  County,  200  acres  with  new  barn, 
stanchions  for  55  cow’s;  pasture  of  meadow  land, 
70  acres,  with  river  running  through;  will  give 
long  lease  at  $100  per  month;  only  reliable  ap¬ 
plicants  considered.  Inquire  B.  A.  MULLEN. 
557  Madison  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  phone  Eliza¬ 
beth  2-2200. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  for  good  equipped  farm, 
good  double  house  in  Derry,  N.  H.;  electricity, 
bath,  garage.  ADVERTISER  3375,  care  Rural 
New-l’orker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  in¬ 
expensive  bungalow  or  small  farm,  5  acres  or 
more,  spring  or  brook,  altitude  around  1.000 
feet,  in  New  York  or  Connecticut,  east  of  Hud¬ 
son,  within  100  miles  from  New  York  City; 
state  price  and  complete  details.  ADVERTISER 
3376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dutchess  County  5-room  and  attic 
house,  unfurnished,  no  improvements;  barn, 
garage,  acreage  for  light  farming;  require  de¬ 
sirable  all-year  tenant;  state  your  requirements; 
yearly  rent  $240.  ADVERTISER  3356;  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


270-ACRE  FARM,  now  keeping  85  head  of  stock, 
3,000  cords  of  wood,  tractor  worked  fields,  85 
acre  mowing,  remainder  pasture  and  woodland; 
sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools;  owner. 
OSCAR  WARREN,  Windsor,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  near  lake  and  State 
road.  WILSON,  Craryville,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  clean,  hand-picked, 
highest  quality,  $1.25  2  pounds  postpaid. 

H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

HONEY — Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON'S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  MAC- 
MULLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 

LOOK! — Nice  clean  black  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs. 

$1.25.  5  lbs.  $2.75,  postpaid.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

PURE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  liquid 
$1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with  comb 
$1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid;  best 
of  all  sweets.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont. 

POPCORN,  DRY,  shelled,  third  zone,  seven 
pounds  one  dollar.  VERNON  K.  GOULD. 
Gorham,  Maine. 

HONEY  SPECIAL — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5,  28 
lbs.  $2.50,  60  lbs.  amber  $4.20,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  clover,  prepaid,  $1.50;  purity,  quality, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Water  white  clover,  extra  quality, 
case  two  60’s  $9.60.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 

FREE  HONEY  HINTS — Thirty  suggestions  and 
recipes;  sent  on  request:  try  my  liquid  honey 
sampler — six  different  kinds  in  glass,  one-half 
pound  each,  all  six  $1.20  postpaid.  HARRY 
MERRILL,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5.40. 

buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb  pail  delivered  $1.75, 
buckwheat  $1.50;  some  specials.  Write  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

EGGS,  FANCY  quality,  buy  direct  from  poultry 
farm;  15  dozen  up;  terms  cash.  FEATHER- 
DALE,  New  Faltz,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2  per  gallon,  or  two 
gallons  $1.90  each;  postpaid.  ROBT.  CHURCH. 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  maple  syrup  $2  gallon. 

$1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD 
&  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

MY  BEST  CLOVER  honey,  6  lbs.  $1,  postpaid. 
HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 

MY  MAPLE  SYRUP  is  noted  for  its  heavy 
body  and  wonderful  maple  flavor;  prepaid  to 
third  zone  $2.35  gallon.  J.  VANOOR,  Saxtons 
River,  Vermont. 

Miscellan  eous 

COMPLETE  CREAMERY  equipment  for  sale, 
including  Simplex  churn  and  butter  worker, 
400-lb.  capacity,  engine,  boiler,  pump,  pressure 
tank,  1,000-gal.  working  capacity,  shafts,  belt¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  etc.;  make  me  an  offer.  RICHARD 
D.  DeFOREST,  R.  D.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Antiques  dating  back  three  gen¬ 
erations;  clocks,  vases,  glassw’are,  chairs,  fur¬ 
niture,  quilts,  spinning  wheel,  reels,  lamps,  etc. ; 
this  is  not  a  commercial  shop;  it  is  property  of 
one  family;  priced  according  to  value.  RICHARD 
D.  DeFOREST,  R.  D.  1,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  flintlock  or  percussion  pistols, 
rifles,  accessories.  SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Ariz. 


USED  ROTOTILLER  w’anted;  state  condition. 

size,  attachments  and  reasonable  price.  FRED¬ 
ERICK  H.  JOHNSON,  Northborough,  Mass. 


WATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  WIN- 
CHELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SIX  IIUNDERD  capacity  super  hatch  incubator, 
excellent  condition,  twenty-five  dollars  crated. 
FRANK  DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — American  electric  incubator,  3,000- 
egg  capacity,  perfect  condition.  H.  GOOD¬ 
MAN,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  on  Page  235) 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

The  1936  Record 


While  the  collection  of  claims  is  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  Publisher’s 
Desk,  certainly  less  important  than  other 
parts  of  it,  there  is  something  about  it 
that  causes  our  friends  usually  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  first,  and  even  leads  us 
to  usually  give  it  first  place  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report. 

It  is  a  iittle  strange  how  consistently 
collections  and  in  fact  general  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  department  increase  from  3rear 
to  .rear  almost  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  circulation  of  the  paper.  During 
193G  the  smallest  claim  collected  was  10 
cents.  The  largest  was  $1,000.  The  high 
record  for  a  single  collection  was  made 
some  years  back.  It  was  $25,000. 

The  total  claims  received  last  year  were 
1,581,  total  amount  of  claims  was  $40,- 
830.25.  We  succeeded  in  collecting  1.093 
claims,  totaling  $21,050.54. 

In  the  work  of  Publisher's  Desk  we 
wrote  29,052  letters. 

The  total  record  of  collections  for  27 


years  is  as  follows : 

1910— 

400 

claims 

collected,  $  9,665.45 

1911— 

539 

ii 

(* 

12,110.63 

1912— 

558 

it 

ii 

10,026.51 

1913— 

743 

a 

it 

10.112.91 

1914— 

800 

a 

ii 

10,665.50 

1915— 

921 

a 

ii 

13,021.12 

1916— 

1.192 

a 

ii 

18.131.54 

1917— 

1,630 

a 

ii 

23,961.21 

1918— 

2.232 

a 

ii 

37,425.54 

1919— 

2.596 

a 

ii 

44,684.29 

1920— 

2.493 

a 

ii 

45.592.74 

1921— 

1.584 

ii 

ii 

45.804.23 

1922— 

1,479 

it 

ii 

62.549.60 

1923— 

2.246 

it 

ii 

79.138.91 

1924— 

1.58S 

it 

ii 

52,753.39 

1925— 

1.436 

it 

ii 

56.323.09 

1926— 

1.613 

a 

ii 

45,864.59 

1927— 

1.450 

a 

ii 

52.520.94 

1928— 

1,046 

a 

ii 

47,159.59 

1929 — 

1.459 

a 

ii 

49.554.01 

1930— 

1.148 

a 

ii 

41.128.04 

1931— 

1.064 

a 

ii 

57.065.68 

1932— 

1.240 

a 

ii 

38,141.49 

1933— 

1.080 

a 

ii 

39,791.83 

1934— 

1 .153 

a 

ii 

28,985.83 

1935— 

1.184 

t* 

ii 

39,452.15 

1936— 

1.093 

a 

it 

21,650.54 

35,967 

$993,281.35 

The  thing  we  have  most  pride  in  and 
most  hope  in  is  the  reports  and  records 
that  save  our  friends  from  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  fakers,  cheats  and  swindlers — 
big  and  little.  These  schemes  take  differ¬ 
ent  forms  from  time  to  time  but  they  are 
all  worked  on  the  same  principle.  In 
one  way  or  another  they  offer  more  than 
they  could  deliver,  if  they  wanted  to  live 
up  to  their  promises,  which  they  have  no 
intention  of  doing.  Usually  they  appeal 
to  one’s  hope  for  a  great  bargain.  They 
would  guarantee  to  make  one  rich  over 
night  as  it  were.  They  appeal  to  our 
charity,  our  ambitions,  our  pride  and  our 
weakness.  Few  of  us  escape  them  some¬ 
time  in  our  lives.  Country  people  are 
supposed  to  be  most  susceptible  to  their 
allurements,  but  we  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  our  experience  that  as  a  whole 
city  people  fall  for  more  deceptions  than 
their  country  cousins. 

After  all  protection  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  redress,  and  protection  for  the 
most  part  means  better  information,  and 
our  job  is  to  furnish  the  information. 


Some  eight  months  ago  I  wrote  to  the 
Universal  Scenario  Co.,  Hollywood,  Cal., 
advising  them  to  try  making  a  sale  of 
my  script.  My  letter  was  returned  from 
Postmaster  General  advising  me  the  com¬ 
pany  was  fraudulent.  As  we  have 
come  to  look  on  you  as  the  “acme  of 
honesty”  1  ask  you  is  there  any  way  I 
can  compel  them  to  return  my  manu¬ 
script,  “I  Gave  All  for  Love”?  I  also 
sent  $20  for  payment  of  sale  for  same. 

Ohio.  MBS.  L.  r.  B. 

The  information  that  the  Post  Office 
had  issued  fraud  orders  against  them  and 
that  they  were  out  of  business,  was 
printed  in  this  column  some  time  back. 
There  is  no  way  now  of  getting  either 
the  manuscript  or  the  money  returned. 


Please  tell  me  if  the  firm  known  as 
A.  M.  Mehl  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  is  a  i-e- 
liable  concern?  A.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

Our  latest  report  shows  that  B.  Max 
Mehl.  Mehl  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth.  Texas, 
trading  as  Numismatic  Company  of 
Texas,  has  agreed  to  discontinue  repre¬ 
senting  in  the  sale  of  his  booklets  entitled 
“The  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia”  and 
“The  Star  Coin  Book,”  and  an  illustrated 
folder  giving  information  on  coins,,  that 
any  of  them  contain  a  certain  number  of 
illustrations,  unless  such  is  a  fact ;  that 
they  have  been  approved  officially  by  any 
government  official  or  agency,  and  that 
they  are  the  most  complete  or  most 
authoritative  publications  on  the  subject 
of  coins. 


About  six  months  ago,  my  sister  and  I 
bought  oil  royalty  interests  from  Leigh 
J.  Sessions  Corp.,  17  E.  42d  St..  New 
York,  through  its  local  salesman,  W.  S. 
Chamberlain  of  Gloversville.  Each  of  us 
paid  $1,575  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
promised  us  a  monthly  return  of 
$37.50  on  each  royalty.  Instead  we 
received  $15.54  in  January,  1935;  $24.40 
in  February ;  $22.67  in  March  ;  $17.15  in 
April;  $5.19  in  May  and  $5.61  in  June. 
We  complained  to  Mr.  Sessions  and  asked 
for  our  money  back.  He  wrote  that,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  have  to  give  us  an¬ 
other  royalty  in  place  of  the  one  we 
.bought,  he  would  try  to  do  so.  We  don’t 
want  that.  We  want  our  money. 

Chamberlain,  the  agent,  now  denies  he 
made  any  promise  about  the  $37.50 
monthly  return  but  he  told  us  that  Mr. 
Sessions  ought  to  make  up  to  us  all  we 
had  which,  up  to  now,  June,  1935,  would 
be  over  $100  on  each.  m.  j. t. 

New  York. 

We  have  never  encouraged  investments 
in  oil  royalties.  As  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  “Pay¬ 
ments  received  by  a  royalty  owner  are  to 
a  large  extent  simply  a  return  of  capital 
investment  and  can  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
come  only  after  deduction  has  been  made 
for  depletion  and  oil  recoverable  is  of 
necessity  a  constantly  diminishing  and 
wasting  asset.” 

The  position  taken  by  the  Sessions 
Corporation  was  that  their  representa¬ 
tives  never  guaranteed  royalty  returns 
and  that,  when  customers  were  solicited, 
they  were  shown  the  “offering  sheets” 
which  contained  payments  made  so  far  on 
the  oil  lease.  The  company  admitted  that 
the  property  did  not  turn  out  as  expected 
because  of  water  seepage  and,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Sessions,  “has  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  loss.” 

The  company's  attention  was  brought 
to  the  fact  that  their  advertisement  states 
that  their  oil  royalties  “pay  monthly  re¬ 
turns.”  They  stated  this  was  true  but 
they  could  never  guarantee  the  amount  of 
monthly  return. 

In  November,  1935,  about  five  months 
after  claim  was  made,  the  Sessions  Cor¬ 
poration  sent  two  new  royalties,  which 
their  engineers  estimated  would  produce 
sufficient  oil  to  make  the  value  of  each 
royalty  about  $750;  further  that  the  re¬ 
turns  from  this  new  property  had  aver¬ 
aged  about  $15  per  acre,  which  would 
mean  $3.75  per  month  on  each  interest. 

For  the  first  two  months,  the  returns 
were  $2.90  and  $3.09.  In  January,  1937, 
$1.33  was  received  on  each  interest. 

Despite  the  statement  made  by  Leigh 
J.  Sessions,  president  of  the  company, 
that  “our  aim  is  to  give  them  oil  enough 
so  that  they  will  get  their  money  back,” 
our  two  subscribers  are  now  receiving  an 
average  of  $16  a  year  on  a  $1,575  invest¬ 
ment  on  which  they  claim  they  were 
promised  $37.50  every  month. 

The  Attorney  General's  office  investi¬ 
gated  and  reported  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  Sessions  Corporation  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  a  good  financial  reputation 
and  it  is  said  to  stand  high  in  the  oil 
royalty  business. 

Yet,  a  loss  has  been  suffered.  No  one 
claims  to  be  responsible.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  we  regard  oil  royalty 
purchases  as  a  pure  speculation,  with  the 
chances  heavily  against  the  innocent,  in¬ 
experienced  buyer? 

I  sent  for  50  Bourbon  Red  turkey 
poults ;  one  was  dead  when  they  arrived 
and  another  one  died  before  evening.  I 
had  the  postmaster  make  a  note  of  the 
dead  one  and  the  other  one  not  so  good, 
which  I  sent  to  E.  J.  Simonson,  of  the 
Cider  Hill  Turkey  Farm,  Mystic,  Conn.  I 
understood  they  were  to  be  50  cents  each. 
I  paid  $30.37  and  I  don’t  see  why  I 
should  pay  60  cents  each  per  poult.  I 
wrote  right  away,  judging  it  was  only 
a  mistake  and  asked  to  have  balance  re¬ 
funded  soon  as  convenient.  I  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  postals  and  not  an  answer  of  any 
kind.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me?  E.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

E.  J.  Simonson  has  made  no  response 
to  our  letters  and  no  adjustments  but  he 
is  still  advertising  his  stock.  If  this 
were  an  error  we  would  expect  a  prompt 
correction  but  a  failure  to  make  any  reply 
indicates  a  disregard  for  the  customer. 

The  Wecoline  Products  Company,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  and  eight  men  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  violation  of  the  pure-food  laws 
in  selling  allegedly  adulterated  oil.  It 
was  charged  that  the  olive  oil  was  adul¬ 
terated  with  tea  seed  oil  and  that  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  such  oil  had  been 
sold  in  the  East.  The  alleged  fraud  was 
discovered  through  the  sharp  increase  in 
importations  of  tea  seed  oil  from  Rome. 
This  oil  is  said  to  be  “absolutely  unfit 
for  food”  and  its  natural  use  is  in  paints 
and  lacquers.  Through  refining  it  be¬ 
came  tasteless  and  combined  with  olive 
oil  it  was  successfully  marketed  as  pure 
olive  oil.  Tea  seed  oil  sold  for  a  dollar 
a  gallon  and  in  the  finished  form  the 
product  was  sold  for  $2  to  $2.50  a  gallon. 
The  investigation  uncovered  a  $10,000,- 
000  “combine.”  it  is  alleged. 


MORRIS  S.  TREMAINE 
CHr.  of  Board 


Measured  in  terms  of  protection, 
expert  handling  of  claims,  prompt 
square  settlement,  and  the  personal 
service  and  counsel  of  a  local  agent. 
Merchants  Mutual  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  automobile 
insurance  you  can  purchase.  Ask 
the  man  who  has  had  an  accident. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


GIECKNER  ?£n  HARNESS 


_  PATENTED 

Leather  Re-enforcers 


DOUBLE  DUTY 
For  Your  Harness  Dollar 

THU  greatest  harness  value  in  years — superior 
hardware,  the  finest  leather  carefully  selected  for 
heavy  service,  and  every  set  equipped  with 
patented  leather  Ke-enforcers  that  double  the 
wear_  There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  this  double 
wear  feature — be  sure  to  see  a  set 
of  GLECKNER  harness  before 
you  buy. 

Our  58  years'  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  harness  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  rugged,  dependable  Job  at  a 
surprisingly  low  price. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrations, 
description  and  prices.  State  name 
of  your  harness  or  implement  dealer, 
and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  W.  GIECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 


Sian  of  the 


Gleckner 


Dealer 


Dept.  C, 


Canton,  Pa. 


I  NETCO  MILK  COOLER 

COOLS  MILK  TO  50°  IN  1  HOUR 


ECONOMICAL-DEPENDABLE 


Low  Cost  Operation 
No  Installation  Cost. 
Requires  Less  Service. 

Exclusive  Mechanical  Agitation. 

LOW  INITIAL  COST. 

Operates  in  any  cool¬ 
ing  Tank.  Suitable  for 
4-6-8  can  Size  Tanks. 

Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  Cabinet. 

The  most  mechanically  perfect 
Milk  Cooler  ever  developed. 
Thousand  satisfied  users. 

NETCO  Milk  Coolers  have  met 
the  test  of  time;  now  in  its  fifth 
year  serving  the  Dairy  Farmer. 
Send  for  free  folder.  See  your 
nearest  NETCO  Dealer. 


DEALERS 

WANTED 


Exclusive  Arrangement  for 
good  Territory  open  for  Live 
Dealers.  Write  for  Proposition. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO.  cmcTtL"^, 


STO V E  R 

ENTIRELY  ENCLOSED  rU/Tm  C  C 
SELF  OILING-GOOD-  t  N  U  I  N  t  9 


Increase  Your 
Income  From 
Farm  Labor 

because  they  do  more 
work  at  less  cost. 

5c  worth  of  fuel  pumps  over  5000  gallons  of  water,  and 
does  many  other  chores  at  proportionally  small  cost.  Don't 
waste  time  and  man-power  doing  jobs  that  a  STOVER 
Engine  can  do  better— and  cheaper.  Compact  and  portable. 

Easily  moved  to  the  job.  A  size 
(V4  to  15  H.P.)  and  type  (vertical, 
horizontal,  air  or  water  cooled)  for 
every  use.  Dirt  and  water  tight. 
Truck,  skid  or  base  mounted. 
Quick,  easy  starting.  Low  fuel 
consumption.  Sturdy  and  depend¬ 
able.  Now  is  the  time  to  replace 
worn  engines, at  lowest  prices. 
Send  post  card  for  our  FREE 
Engine  Booklet  containing  latest 
power  charts,  capacity  tables,  etc. 
Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.E20 


5-10  H.P, 
DIESEL 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  MODELS49 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 
M akes  lumber,  shin-  yfo  ^  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 
gles,loth,ties,crates,  feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 


boxes,  coses, 
all  forms 
lum¬ 
ber 


|((dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly— thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  Bervice,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 

¥  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IHeavier,  tougher  pure  zinc  galvaniz- 
'  ing.  Stronger,  tougher  Copper-Bear¬ 
ing  Steel.  Same  low  Factory  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
i  Fence;  Steel  Posts.  Gates.  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
i  Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irvings 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes;  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  to  take 
care  of  400-acre  farm  in  Westchester  County 
on  50-50  basis.  Inquire  It.  BROTHERS,  245 
ltiverdale  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  saves  his 
money  that  is  interested  in  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows;  for  general  farming;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  3194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 
of  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  more,  licensed  in 
own  State;  $54  to  $06  a  month  and  full  mainte¬ 
nance;  8-hour  duty.  CREEDMORE  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


SALARY,  OR  OVER  half  profits  to  acceptable 
family,  small  acreage,  including  10  black 
muck;  modern  equipment;  house.  P.  BABCOCK, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  GRADUATE  nurse  under  45  in 
small  sanitarium;  full  particulars  and  state 
lowest  salary.  ADVERTISER  3271,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man  on  vegetable,  farm;  must 
understand  driving  tractor  and  truck,  also 
milk ;  good  home,  $30  month  to  start.  WHIP¬ 
PLE’S  FARM,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple,  fond  of  children;  station 
driving,  care  lawn;  state  salary,  references. 
261  LAKE  AVENUE.  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED— On  April  1  family  for  general  farm 
work  with  two  or  more  first-class  milkers; 
good  wages.  FRANK  DOUMA,  R.  D.  1,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  poultry 
farm,  Maryland.  ADVERTISER  3277,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Handyman  to  make  himself  useful 
on  small  estate;  state  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  3278,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  UNDER  forty-five,  housework,  modern 
country  home,  family  three;  $20  to  start.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener,  middle-aged,  single,  must 
understand  vegetable,  flower  garden  growing, 
lawn  and  hothouse  work,  on  private  home,  be 
sober,  neat  and  pleasant,  have  A-l  references. 
MRS.  OSCAR  TSCHIItSKY,  Hotel  White,  New 
York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  year-around  farm  work;  state 
age,  experience  and  wages.  FRED  BOY'CE, 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  to  manage  farm, 
small  Guernsey  herd,  apple  orchard;  state 
wage  expected,  references  and  when  available. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  3284,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  a  Connecticut  vege¬ 
table  farm,  capable  to  operate  a  Fordson; 
state  wages  expected  and  qualifications.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  for  general  housework  on 
farm;  state  age,  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  steady  position.  MRS.  J.  S.  HOL- 
LORAN,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady,  reliable  man  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ing;  must  be  good  milker;  will  consider  cou¬ 
ple;  woman  to  do  light  housework;  all  conve¬ 
niences.  CARL  L.  JOHNSON,  Todd  Hollow  Rd., 
Terryville,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  on  poultry  farm;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  3291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  general  farming  and  small  dairv, 
$20  a  mouth.  FRANK  STANEK,  R.  I)., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farm-hand,  dry- 
hand  milker,  teamster;  $30  per  month  and 
board;  no  booze.  WARD  WELCH,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  or  boy.  steady  farm 
work;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3293,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  OR  ELDERLY'  man  to  work  on  farm;  two 
cows,  chickens,  good  home,  small  wages.  MRS. 
ALBERT  HONOLD,  Pleasant  Valley,  Conn. 


FARM-HAND  WANTED  for  farm  work,  all  year 
around;  pay  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  monthly; 
good  home.  LOUIS  CERNY’,  R.  D.  2,  Box  145. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — American  woman  for  light  house¬ 
work  and  care  of  elderly  lady.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3295,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YY’ANTED — Working  manager  on  dairy  farm. 

Western  Newr  York;  must  be  experienced  and 
reliable;  single,  middle-aged  man  preferred; 
good  board;  write  for  particulars.  BELLE 
BURNS,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  refined,  cooking,  gen¬ 
eral  housework  for  country;  good  home  for 
the  right  person;  give  reference  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3298,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  GIVE  use  of  4-room  house,  1  acre,  wood, 
no  electricity,  near  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  work  around  house  and  garden.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  geuoral  housework,  clean,  honest. 

willing;  five  in  family;  $25  monthly;  write 
fully.  MRS.  ALFRED  EYIEltSON,  89  Indian 
Field  Road,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  An  experienced  handy-man  on  a 
dairy  farm,  dependable;  no  smoking,  no  liquor; 
living  wages.  ADVERTISER  3303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Near  Rochester,  creamery  man,  bot¬ 
tling,  pasteurizing  and  milking;  must  be 
clean,  industrious  and  dependable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  MAY’  1,  working  superintendent  gen¬ 
tleman’s  Long  Island  estate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  required;  knowledge  flowers,  vegetables, 
greenhouse,  electric  pump,  automobiles,  horses, 
poultry,  general  repairs;  prefer  wife  do  laun¬ 
dry;  modern  cottage.  ADVERTISER  3307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  GIRL,  come  at  once;  one  school  child; 

$25.  MRS.  NATHANSON,  1467  College  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wanted;  married, 
small  family,  employed  at  present;  good  milk¬ 
er,  drive  team  and  tractor,  and  other  farm 
tools;  reference:  good  wages  for  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  3308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  understands  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  run  farm  on  share:  own  land  on  Long 
Island.  STEPHENS,  243  Boeruin  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  AND  HANDY-MAN,  drive  car,  care 
furnace,  lawns;  honest,  sober;  gardener’s  cot¬ 
tage  for  fa  mil  v ;  Noroton,  Conn.;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm, 
dry-hand  milker,  good  teamster,  car  license; 
must  be  reliable,  no  liquor,  references  preferred; 
$60  month  and  room,  board  self.  PERCY  IIOG- 
BEN.  Box  388,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  couple;  small 
dairy  farm,  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y . :  state 
ages,  experiences,  wages.  ADVERTISER  3317, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5  MEN,  WITH  experience  on  truck  farm,  start 
April  1,  also  5  men  for  May  1:  $30  to  start, 
room  and  board.  Write  PAFFENDORF  BROS., 
North  Arlington.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  well  recommended,  country, 
year  around;  three  adults,  pleasant  modern 
living  quarters,  good  home;  forty  dollars  month¬ 
ly;  wife,  neat,  general  houseworker,  good  plain 
cook;  vegetable  gardener,  lawn,  general  handy¬ 
man;  full  particulars  first  letter;  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  past  experience.  ADVERTISER  3318, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  young  man  for  general 
dairy  farm,  good  milker  and  teamster;  genuine 
Christian  preferred;  good  home  and  suitable 
wages;  answer  only  if  you  really  want  work. 
R.  ANDERSON,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED:  state  qualifications 
in  letter.  GERARD  COLVIN,  Accord.  N.  Y’. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged,  experienced  farmer, 
small  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  no  liquor; 
room  and  board  and  $25  per  month.  F.  B. 
DREW,  Shelton,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  must  lie  experienced,  small 
farm,  $25  a  month.  WM.  IRELAND.  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Newfield,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — Married  man.  no  children,  or  single 
man.  for  general  farming  on  estate;  no  liquor. 
FI.OY'D  LAIRD.  Sharon.  Conn. 


YY’ANTED — Experienced  poultry  man;  must  be 
capable  of  running  Fordson  tractor;  only,  live- 
wire  need  apply;  house,  no  children:  full  in¬ 
formation.  age.  wages  expected,  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — YVorking  foreman  and  son  on  Grade 
A  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milkers  and  un¬ 
derstand  general  farm  work;  good  pay.  G. 
VAN  DER  WEIDE,  Brookside,  near  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


REFINED  WHITE  woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work,  cooking,  care  of  child  two;  pleasant, 
willing  disposition  essential;  one  who  can  drive 
car  preferred:  $25  a  month  to  start;  send  pic¬ 
ture.  references.  MRS.  DUDLEY  BRITTON, 
Mahwah.  N.  J 


SINGLE  MAN,  good  dry-hand  milker,  operate 
farm  machinery,  good  all-round  farm-hand; 
North  Jersey;  good  board,  room,  bath;  $40 
month;  write  age.  weight,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3332,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18  to  23,  as  helper  on  milk 
routes  and  in  small  milk  plant:  must  be  able  to 
drive  small  truck.  ADVERTISER  3333,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEKEEPER  for  professional 
couple,  good  home,  no  Sundays;  $30  monthly; 
state  age,  weight,  height,  references  and  photo- 
praph.  ADVERTISER  3334,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


WANTED — Healthy,  dependable  houseworker  for 
country  place;  small  salary:  permanent  home 
with  family  of  three;  alone  part  of  year;  New 
Englander  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3340,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE YVORKER,  20-35,  NO  cooking,  for  adults: 

own  room,  bath,  good  home;  $25.  KAHN,  1146 
East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


YY’ ANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  work  on  farm; 

must  know  how  to  drive  team:  live  in  tYvo- 
room  bungalow,  cook  for  himself,  fuel  furnished ; 
state  salary  expected:  YVestern  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  3341,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


DAIRY'  FARM,  working  foreman,  opening  April 
1st;  thirty  cows.  Grade  A  retail  route:  sal¬ 
ary  with  profit-sharing  or  will  rent:  will  con¬ 
sider  experienced,  successful  dairyman  only: 
please  supply  full  particulars  in  first  communi¬ 
cation.  ADVERTISER  3342,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


COOK.  HOUSEKEEPER,  experienced,  willing. 

cheerful,  young;  two  adults:  salary  $40;  ref¬ 
erences;  Mahwah.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  3343, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COOK,  HOUSEKEEPER,  experienced,  willing, 
cheerful,  young;  four  adults:  salarv  $40; 
references;  Mahwah.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  3344. 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wanted;  married.  35 
acres,  suitable  for  chicken  farm;  50-50  basis: 
or  rent.  ORGOVAN,  222  E.  S2d  St.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


YY’ANTED—  Middle-aged  houseworkers.  two  posi¬ 
tions  available,  same  locality:  plain  cook¬ 
ing:  must  be  fond  of  children;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADY’ERTISER  3345,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


YY’ANTED — Single,  experienced  Protestant  man, 
clean,  sober  and  trustworthy,  for  private  es¬ 
tate:  small  herd  Jersey  cows:  make  butter,  care 
of  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys:  some  canoniz¬ 
ing;  $70  per  month,  room  and  board.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  3346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY’ ANTED — Houseworker,  white;  own  room,  day 
off;  two  adults,  three  school  children;  state 
age  and  wages.  TIETJEN,  71  Ilighview  Ave.. 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y’. 


ORCHARDIST,  FARMER,  married,  experienced 
with  apples;  cottage  privileges;  reference, 
salary,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3353,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YY’ANTED — Experienced,  sober  man,  handy  with 
tools;  75-acre  farm,  chickens,  gardening; 
year-round  position:  wages  $20  month  or  share 
basis;  excellent  opportunity.  ADY’ERTISER 
3354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY  ANTED — Single,  reliable,  sober,  honest  man: 

good  dry-hand  milker,  able  to  drive  horses, 
willing  worker,  able-bodied;  $35  per  month, 
board  and  washing.  YY’.  D.  AKIN,  Patterson, 


YY'ANTED — Ylarried  man  on  farm:  hamly-man. 

poultry,  cows;  no  children;  no  drinking:  ref¬ 
erences;  two  rooms  partly  furnished:  state 
wages.  ADY’ERTISER  3358,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


COl'l’LE,  EXPERIENCED,  willing  and  able  to 
manage  country  home  in  Connecticut:  cook, 
houseworker,  outside  work,  cow  and  chickens: 
must  be  absolutely  trustworthy  and  have  own 
car.  YY’rite  ADY  ERTISER  3*360,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


YV ANTED— Protestant  boy,  14,  $5  month,  board 
and  schooling;  light  chores;  good  home.  DADE, 
450  YY’est  54th  St.,  New  York. 


RESTAURANT  YY’ANTS  good,  willing,  middle- 
aged  man  to  take  care  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables;  room,  board,  $25  monthly;  state  age, 
etc.  ADY'ERTISER  3361,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  OR  YY’OMAN  to  plain  cook  for  two  men  on 
farm;  must  be  clean,  neat,  no  liquor:  wages 
$3  per  week.  CHAS.  O.  EDYVARDS,  Dusliore,  Pa. 


GIRL,  ABOUT  35,  general  housework;  family  of 
4;  salarv  $25  a  month;  state  references.  II. 
FLINN,  19  Y’illa  Road,  Larelimont,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  YY’IIITE.  general  housework;  salary  $30 
start  immediately.  YY’rite  MRS.  E.  FELD¬ 
MAN,  4911  Avenue  K,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YVORKING  FOREMAN  for  200-acre,  Eastern 
New  York  stock  farm;  married,  prefer  with 
son  of  working  age:  experienced  with  cattle 
horses,  hogs,  crops,  machinery;  wife,  cook  and 
houseworker;  state  salary  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  ADY'ERTISER  3365,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HERDSMAN.  YIARRIED :  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced;  state  age.  experience,  wages  and 
references:  steadv  position  to  right  man.  JOHN 
S.  IIOLLORAN,  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


YY’OMAN,  YY’HITE.  houseworker.  plain  cook. 

part  care  two  children;  own  room  and  bath; 
write  full  particulars,  references:  $40.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  3368,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YY’ANTED — Teamster  and  tractor-man,  milk  5 
cows;  no  liquor.  BOX  3,  Hurley.  X.  Y. 


YY’ANTED — Reliable  woman.  40-45  years,  to  as¬ 
sist  with  housework  and  cooking;  good  home 
to  right  party;  state  age  and  wages  expected. 
E.  D.  J.,  North  Branford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  dairy  farm.  Christian,  no  liquor: 

$40,  all  year,  partly  furnished  quarters,  usual 
privileges.  JOHN  OLSEN,  Falls  Y’illage,  Conn. 


APRIL  1 — Man.  30-40.  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
able  to  handle  team,  tractor  and  all  farm 
machinery:  good  dry-hand  milker;  also  of  un¬ 
questionable  character;  state  wages,  experience 
and  references  in  first  letter.  HOYVARD 
PAYNE,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


YY'ANTED — YY’oman,  around  40,  general  house¬ 
work,  good  cook  and  able  to  can:  country 
home  in  Connecticut:  2  adults  in  family:  wages 
$30  per  month  to  start.  PIKE,  914  Main  St., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSE YY’ORKER,  white,  neat,  hon¬ 
est  girl;  light  laundry;  good  home.  MRS. 
POIIL,  1201  E.  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


YY’OMAN,  YY’niTE.  as  maid,  cooking,  housework. 

private  small  family;  some  laundry;  steady 
place:  wages  $35;  particulars.  BOX  217,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SIXGLE,  EXPERIENCED  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  Northern  Michigan  turkey  farm; 
tractor;  give  age.  experience,  reference;  $25 
month.  ADY’ERTISER  3372,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


YY’ANTED — Married  farm  couple,  no  children, 
age  around  35:  woman  to  cook  for  farm  help: 
man  for  milking  and  general  farm  work ;  both 
must  have  had  experience;  give-  ages,  height, 
weights,  experience  and  character  references; 
also  wages  expected.  ADY'ERTISER  3374,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY'ANTED — Middle-aged,  experienced  farm  cou¬ 
ple,  no  children;  man  for  general  farm  work, 
drive  car;  must  be  good  horseman;  wife,  clean 
housekeeper  and  cook;  comfortable  home  and 
steady  year-around  job  for  settled  couple  who 
are  satisfied  to  live  quietly  back  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  away  from  near  neighbors;  farm  located 
in  Adirondacks:  state  nationality,  experience, 
references.  ADY’ERTISER  3357,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


YY’ANTED — Experienced  teamster:  state  expe¬ 
rience,  wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  328,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


FARM-HAND  YY'ANTED — Understands  working 
tractor,  handling  horses  on  potato  and  truck 
farm;  steady  job.  year  round:  $35  per  month, 
room  and  board.  BOX  27,  Jericho,  L.  I.,  X.  Y’. 


YY’ANTED — Married  man  (state  family)  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  and  poultry;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker;  ambitious,  honest,  neat, 
healthy,  no  drinking,  no  smoking  during  working 
hours;  good  references;  10  miles  from  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.  ADY’ERTISER  3379,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


YY'ANTED — Couple  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm. 

YOUMAXS  FARM,  New  Scotland,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y. 


YY’ANTED — Milk  route  driver  and  salesman  for 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  Albany  County.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  3380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  YIAN,  single.  52,  no 
habits,  ambitious  and  willing  worker;  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  poultry  man¬ 
agement  including  battery  system;  good  me¬ 
chanic;  can  build  his  own  batteries:  would  like 
lo  make  connection  on  a  share  basis.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  3274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TYY’O  BOY'S,  age  19.  wish  job  together  on  farm. 
,  ADVERTISER  3282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSE  AND  LIVESTOCK  buyer  and  salesman 
wants  position  with  dealer  or  sales  company, 
salary  or  commission;  grades  or  purebreds;  I 
am  23  years  of  age,  single,  free  to  travel;  farm- 
raised,  life  experience  with  livestock,  also  good 
judge  of  hay.  ADY'ERTISER  3275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  AMERICAN,  37,  marrried,  desires 
to  contact  milk  producer  or  distributor  with 
view  of  establishing  retail  business;  thoroughly 
experienced  and  competent  with  sales  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  have  record  for  producing  results; 
willing  to  go  anywhere;  course  in  dairy  produc¬ 
tion.  ADY'ERTISER  3276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE,  hospital  training,  wants 
good  home,  steady  job,  twenty-four-hour  duty, 
care  young  women,  invalid;  willing  drive  car; 
seventy-five  dollars  month;  personal  interview 
necessary.  NEYVMAN,  New  naekensack,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  YY’OMAN,  55,  trained  nurse, 
would  like  position  as  housekeeper  or  care  of 
invalid;  salary  $50  per  month;  can  give  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  3280,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


MAN,  38,  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small  farm 
or  estate.  BOX  264.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER.  CARPENTER,  electrician,  good 
general  mechanic,  experienced  all  repairs,  de¬ 
sires  position  at  .private  estate  or  camp;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  teetotaler;  own  quarters  de¬ 
sirable;  salary  secondary.  ADY'ERTISER  3286, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  FARM  manager  by  Cornell  gradu¬ 
ate;  married:  has  had  experience  operating 
own  farm  10  years.  ADY’ERTISER  3288,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  YIARRIED  man  and  son  wants 
steady  job  on  farm ;  extra  milker  if  needed. 
ABRAHAM  LINDE,  Box  397,  Hurley  ltd., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  POULTRY’YIAN  desires  steady 
position;  life  experience  vegetables,  lawns, 
shrubs,  trees,  flowers;  expert  with  poultry;  mid¬ 
dle-aged.  married.  American;  handy  with  tools; 
sober,  hustlers;  have  own  furniture.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  32S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED,  poultryman,  18  years 
last  job:  good  references;  handy-man,  chauf¬ 
feur.  MR.  YIATTHEYV  LUFT,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY’YIAN.  SINGLE.  20.  four  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  agricultural  college  graduate,  desires 
job  as  poultry  farm  manager;  best  references. 
ADY’ERTISER  3294,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POSITION  YY'ANTED — Experienced  young  cou¬ 
ple.  German-American ;  excellent  cook,  house¬ 
keeper,  bake,  canning;  man,  chauffeur,  mechanic; 
New  York,  New  Jersey  license,  gardener,  handy 
all  around;  references:  state  full  particulars, 
wages  first  letter.  ADY'ERTISER  3296,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST — Successful  record,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  manager,  superintendent;  twenty  years’ 
practical  experience  all  branches;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADY’ERTISER  3297,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


JOB  YY’ANTED,  general  farming,  good  teamster 
and  milker.  ADVERTISER  3309,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HORSEY1AN,  GARDENER,  25,  will  do  any¬ 
thing.  ADY’ERTISER  3311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DANISH,  YIIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  house¬ 
keeping  job;  good  cook,  neat,  clean,  refined; 
state  wages.  ADY'ERTISER  3314,  care  Rural 
X  ew-Y’orker. 


YIARRIED  YIAN,  with  brother,  wants  position 
on  dairy  farm;  good  milkers  and  general  farm¬ 
ers.  AUGUST  REGANESS,  Pompton  Plains, 
N.  J. 


YIAN,  19,  Y’EGETARIAN,  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventist.  desires  work;  trustworthy.  ADY’ER- 
TISER  3322.  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


DANISH.  SINGLE,  foreman  and  caretaker,  age 
32:  18  years’  experience:  good  reference;  state 
wages.  BOX  102.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


YIARRIED  YIAN,  27,  wishes  position,  dairy  or 
crop  farm:  college  graduate,  4  years  since 
college,  3  running  own  place;  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  above:  willing  to  take  charge  or  part 
charge;  will  drive  for  interview  within  200 
miles:  give  salary,  particulars  and  privileges. 
PHILIP  RYDER,  Hyde  Park,  N.  ". 


DAIRY'YIAN,  CLEAN,  so’  _•  wishes  position 
with  wife,  to  milk  30  c  -u  cows,  or  20  alone, 
and  wife  as  cook;  can  furnish  references;  3 
school  age  children;  please  state  work  and 
wages.  JOHN  VAN  YY’INDEN,  Friedrich  Farm, 
(Highway  28),  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  YY’ANTED — General  farm  workers, 
experienced  teamsters,  tractor,  livestock;  clean 
sober,  industrious;  $40  month,  room,  board, 
laundry.  ADY’ERTISER  3326,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


SEY  ERAL  YOUNG  men,  technical  training,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  agricultural  pursuits,  capable 
management,  desire  work  on  progressive  farms 
or  related  enterprises;  excellent  references- 
please  state  particulars.  ADY’ERTISER  3359’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  257. 


POSITIONS  YY’ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy- 
I  men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gur- 
deners.  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  C.  L.  Goodling,  Dean,  Farm  School, 
Pa. 


GARDENER,  USEFUL  poultry,  dairy,  strong, 
extensively  experienced;  reference.  JAYIES, 
OYY'EXS,  42  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


POSITION  YY’ANTED  as  barn  foreman  or  herds¬ 
man;  experienced  in  the  feeding  and  handling 
of  cattle;  good  dry-hand  milker;  can  furnish 
best  of  references,  married  and  have  one  child 
high  school  age.  ADY'ERTISER  3192,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSYIAN,  DAIRYMAN,  desires  position  on 
up-to-date  private  estate:  first-class  butter- 
maker,  good  dry-hand  milker;  Swiss,  middle- 
aged.  single,  references;  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY'ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  experi¬ 
ence,  reference.  ADY’ERTISER  3268,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YIAN.  age  24.  wants  work  on  poultry 
farm,  3  years’  experience;  $30  a  month  and 
board.  ROLAND  YIARK,  Fidelio  Farm,  Leba¬ 
non,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  60  YEARS  old,  15  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  a  position  on  poultry  farm 
year  round  position:  state  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3327,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARYIERETTE,  40,  WISHES  position  on  farm, 
light  housework:  can  take  care  of  animals; 
references.  ADY’ERTISER  3329,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


RETIRED  FARYlEIt,  refined,  50,  single,  poultry 
experience,  seeks  association  with  successful 
agricultural  enterprise,  club  or  camp;  not  less 
than  $100  monthly;  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
preferred.  Address  ADY’ERTISER  3335,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARYIER,  married,  middle-aged, 
no  children,  open  for  engagement  as  caretaker 
or  manager  of  estate  or  large  farm;  can  give 
unquestioned  references  as  to  ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  ADY’ERTISER  3337,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  YIAN,  26,  desires  work,  poultry  farm; 

some  experience.  KEAK,  102  N.  19th  St., 
Philadelphia,  1’a. 


PROTESTANT  YIAN  with  family,  agricultural 
college  graduate,  specialist  in  fruit  trees,  will 
consider  position  as  superintendent  farm  or 
small  estate.  375  YIT.  KEYIBLE  AVE.,  YlorriS- 
town,  N.  J. 


SYY'ISS.  44,  DESIRES  milking,  barn  work,  not 
more  than  IS  cows.  ADY’ERTISER  3349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Left:  Elmer  H.  Were 
receiving  cups  awarded 
for  SWEEPSTAKES,  and 
prizes  for  Baby  Chicks 
exhibited  in  New  Jersey 
State  Annual  Farm  Show, 
held  week  Jan.  26,  1937. 
Mr.  Wene  served  5  years 
as  Manager  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contests;  Past 
President  of  New  Jersey 


+ EXTRA  PROFITS  in  GOOD  or  BAD  TIMES! 


“PETALUMA”  of  the  East 

Like  Petaluma,  California,  in  the  West . . .  Vineland,  N.  J.,  is 
a  famous  poultry  center.  In  a  radius  of  10  miles  around  Vine- 
land,  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  White  Leghorn  breeders, 
many  of  them  in  trapnested  flocks  with  yearly  averages  as 
high  as  250  eggs  per  hen— from  which  we  select  36,000  BIG, 
CHOICE,  HENS— not  pullets— to  produce  WENE  LEG¬ 
HORN  HEN-CHICKS.  Wene  has  the  East’s  LARGEST 
OUTPUT  of  Official  State-Certified  2  to  5-year-old  HEN 
BREEDER  Leghorn  chicks,  all  females  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
PEDIGREED  MALES,  all  200  to  300  egg  official  R.  O.  P. 
record  dams,  all  eggs  over  24  ounces  per  dozen.  150,000  m 
breeders  in  all.  For  New  Hampshire  Reds,  we  have  gone  m 
direct  to  New  England,  contracted  for  eggs  from  our  M 
choice  of  New  England’s  foremost  flocks,  today  control 
over  35,000  New  England  bloodline  breeders.  16,000 
Agglutination  tested.  ELEVEN  consecutive  years 
BLOODTESTING,  some  as  many  as  two  and  three  titnes 
a  year — under  Official  State  Testing  Agencies,  or  under 
direct  Wene  Farm  supervision. 

Earlier  maturity-  Lower  feed  cost 

The  climate  here  in  Southern  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  it  has  become  a  great  poultry  center.  The  Gulf  Stream 
Currents  temper  our  winters,  enable  our  poultrymen  to  get 

Ris  out  in  the  air  and  healthful  sunshine,  and  on  range 
'RE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR.  This  means  health- 
chicks,  higher  livability,  and  has  enabled  us  to 
lild  a  QUICKER-MATURING  strain.  QUICKER 
IATURITY  saves  up  to  10  days  to  2  weeks  feeding 
or  broilers;  brings  LARGE  EGGS  months  earlier 
—  the  EXTRA  MARGIN  of  profit  which  counts 
heavily  when  feed  is  high,  pays  handsomely  when 
conditions  are  more  favorable.  FULL  PROOF  in 
the  free  WENE  CATALOG  —  mail  coupon  for 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 


;  These  extra  premiums  reported  by  Wene  chick  cus- 
i  tomers  show  why  Wene  chick  breeding  puts  you  in 
;  a  fancy  egg  and  poultry  raising  business  which  with- 
l  stands  adverse  feed  and  market  conditions,  pays  a 
profit  in  good  times  or  bad.  For  the  multi-million  dollar  resort 
hotels  of  Atlantic  City,  patronized  by  America’s  wealthiest  fam- 
-  ilies,  egg  and  fowl  producers  needed  a  dependable  production 
of  LARGER,  fancier,  glistening  table  eggs  —  larger,  finer 
flavored,  more  tender,  and  finer  finish  fryers,  broilers,  roasters 
1  and  capons.  They  came  to  us  at  Wene  Chick  Farms,  in  Vineland, 

■  only  a  few  miles  from  Atlantic  City.  We  cooperated  in  building 
a  strain  capable  of  producing  such  extra  premium  fancy  quality 
;  a.  eggs  and  fowl  for  Atlantic  City  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Today  this  quality  bred  chick  enables  not  only 
;  Atlantic  City  poultrymen  —  but  Wene  custom - 

ts  —  wherever  they  live  —  to  obtain  fancy 
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WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 
DEPT.  6000-C 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Send  your  FREE  CATALOG,  BIG 
EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS, 
without  obligation  to  me. 
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FREE  ! 
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OTBED  sash  can  be  utilized  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  garden  every  month  of  the 
year  ;  in  the  Spring  to  raise  seedling  plants 
for  the  garden ;  in  the  Summer  as  a  wind¬ 
break  for  exposecFgarden  beds ;  in  the  Fall 

_ for  frost  protection,  and  in  the  Winter  for 

storage  and  growing  things  out  of  season. 

Right  now  we  are  concerned  with  starting  the 
Spring  garden — it  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds.  For 
just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  well  out  of  the  ground 
hundreds  of  young  seedlings  will  be  needed  for  the 
flower  beds  and  vegetable  gardens. 

SOWING  SEED  IN  GARDEN  FRAME 
First  of  all  the  soil  must  be  prepared.  Leaf  mold 
is  splendid  if  you  have  it.  Make  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  leaf  mold  and  two-thirds  garden  soil.  Peat 
moss  may  be  substituted  for  the  leaf  mold.  The 
soil  should  be  friable,  so  that  the  under  roots  can 
spread  out  and  grow  vigorously. 

Do  your  planting  in  flats  or  pots,  filled  up  to 
about  one-half  inch  of  the  top.  Scatter  the  seeds 
over  the  soil  carefully  and  press  them  well  down 
with  a  small  wooden  block.  Water  well  and  place 
in  the  frame,  being  sure  to  keep  the  sash  tightly 
closed  at  night  and  ventilated  during  sunny  days. 

GETTING  A  HEAD  START  ON  SPRING 
Practically  all  plants  for  the  Summer  garden  can 
be  raised  in  frames,  tender  half-hardy  and  hardy 
annuals.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  flats,  seed  pans 
or  directly  in  the  soil  and  the  young  seedlings  set 
out-of-doors.  Remember  that  with  most  varieties 
it  is  better  to  plant 
seeds  in  a  garden  frame 
than  out  in  the  open 
ground  because  the 
moisture,  temperature 
and  other  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  kept  un¬ 
der  control.  There  is 
less  wasting  of  seeds, 
too.  So  even  if  you  are 
not  able  to  start  plant¬ 
ing  immediately  you 
will  make  better  prog¬ 
ress  in  a  garden  frame 
when  you  do.  You  can 
still  gain  four  to  six 
weeks  if  you  plant  now. 

These  are  some  varie¬ 
ties  to  try : 

Dusty-miller,  Quamo- 
clit  (Starglory),  China- 
aster,  Dianthus  (China 
Pink),  Antirrhinum 
( Snapdragon ) ,  Agera- 
tum  ( Flossflower ) ,  Nic- 
otiana  ( Flowering  To¬ 
bacco),  Salvia,  Celosia 
(Cockscomb)  Arctotis, 

Cob?ea  (Purplebell  Co- 
bsea,  Gilia,  Verbena,  Li- 
monium  (Statice),  Pha- 
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Hot  Bed  Sash 

A  Perpetual  Aid  to  the 
Gardener 

By  Ernest  Chabot 

seolus  (Scarlet  Runner  Bean),  Salvia  splendens 
(Scarlet  Sage),  Petunia,  Zinnia,  Mattkiola  (Stocks). 
Scabiosa  ( Pincushion-flower ) . 

Annuals  that  are  very  hard  to  transplant,  such  as 
Nasturtium,  Love-in-a-mist  (Nigella),  Lupine,  Sweet 
Pea,  Lavatera  (Herb  Treemallow) , Oenothera,  an¬ 
nual  sorts  (Evening  Primrose),  Poppy  (Opium  and 
Shirley)  should  be  planted  in  the  spot  where  you 
want  them.  The  rows  or  beds  may  be  covered  for 
several  weeks  with  a  suitable  arrangement  of  sash, 
until  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  they  are  no 
longer  needed. 

Vegetable  plants  in  varieties  that  are  not  difficult 
to  transplant  may  also  be  started  in  the  frames  and 
transplanted  in  the  garden  during  May.  Cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  beets,  tomatoes,  etc.  Vegetable 
plants  that  are  hard  to  transplant  may  also  be 
started  in  berry  baskets  or  paper  pots  that  can  be 
transplanted  without  disturbing  the  soil  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Surely  it’s  more  interesting  to 
have  husky  plants  filled  with  ripe  fruit  while  your 
neighbors  are  still  nursing  delicate  plants. 

IN  SUMMER  —  PLANTS  FROM  CUTTINGS 

Perennials  can  be  grown  from  seed  started  in  the 
Summer,  but  considerable  time  can  be  saved  in 
bringing  perennials  to  maturity  by  propagating  them 
from  cuttings.  The  cuttings  are  made  two  to  three 
inches  long  with  a  heel  or  part  of  the  stem  from 
the  parent  plant  at  the  bottom.  They  should  be 
watered  well  and  shaded  for  a  week  or  more.  It 
takes  about  four  to  six  weeks  for  the  roots  to  form 
in  most  cases.  When  the  roots  are  developed,  the 
3'oung  plants  can  be  potted  in  2 % -inch  pots,  and 
carried  over  to  the  next  Spring  in  cold-frames. 

A  great  many  things  may  be  multiplied  by  the 
hundreds  in  this  manner.  Among  the  perennials 
and  annuals  are:  Daphne,  Clematis,  Aster,  Iberis 
(Candytuft),  Pyrethrum  (Painted  Daisy),  Cera- 
stium  (Snow-in-Summer),  Myosotis  (Forget-me 
hots),  Helenium  (Helen’s  flower),  Aubrieta  (Purple 
rockcress),  Rudbeckia  (Conefiower),  Campanula 
(Bellflower),  Delphinium  (Larkspur),  Veronica 
(Iron  weed),  Dianthus  (Pink),  Chrysanthemum, 
Epigtea  (Tr ailing-arbutus).  Shrubs  of  many  kinds 
may  be  treated  similarly — Forsytliias,  Hydrangeas, 
Weigelas,  Hibiscus,  Honeysuckles,  Boxwood,  Roses, 
Evergreens,  Rock  Garden  Plants,  etc. 

In  the  Summer,  and  in  fact,  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  needed,  hotbed  sash  will  serve  as  a 
splendid  windbreak.  During  heavy  wind  and  rain 
storms  it  will  save  the  plants  from  blowing  down, 
yet  during  nice  weather  it  lets  the  light  through 
and  does  not  mar  the  appearance  of  the  garden. 

IN  THE  FALL 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  in  the 
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A  Frame,  Showing  Its  Protection  of  Wild  Hag  Around  the  Edges 


life  of  any  gardener  comes  during  the  Fall,  when 
he  sees  line  plants  killed  by  early  frosts  before  they 
have  fully  reached  maturity.  This  need  not  hap¬ 
pen.  Most  of  the  Fall  garden  plants  can  be  brought 
through  to  bloom  gloriously  if  they  are  protected 
with  glass.  For  this  purpose  the  new  sash  may  be 
used  like  a  portable  greenhouse.  Rows  of  small 
flowering  plants  can  be  protected  by  a  frame  as 
shown  in  “A”  or  ‘-B.”  As  pictured  this  arrange¬ 
ment  might  even  cover  two  rows  of  plants.  The 
arrangement  shown  in  “C”  may  be  used  to  cover  a 
complete  flower  bed,  while  “D”  is  the  right  size 
for  Chrysanthemums  and  Asters. 

Vegetables  may  also  be  ripened  under  these  glass 
covers  in  the  Fall— melons,  tomatoes  and  almost  all 
of  them.  It’s  a  shame  to  lose  the  large  promising 
green  fruit  for  want  of  this  slight  protection. 

Most  plants  will  do  well  in  the  frames  right  up 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  for  frost  pro¬ 
tection  without  any  artificial  means  for  heating. 
Ventilation  is  easily  admitted  by  raising  the  sash 
during  the  day  to  any  desired  height. 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

Greens  for  the  table  can  be  raised  with  ease  all 
Winter  long.  Lettuce,  Swiss  chard,  parsley,  rad¬ 
ishes,  chives,  etc.,  with  little  or  no  artificial  heat  if 
the  frames  are  well  protected.  With  artificial  heat 
the  frames  can  be  used  as  a  small  greenhouse  and 
economically  furnish  you  with  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  as  they  are  grown  commercially  under  glass. 

From  the  standpoint  of  results  garden  frames 

should  go  a  long  way  to 
help  make  gardening 
easier  in  the  suburban 
garden.  The  fact  that 
they  have  so  many  di¬ 
versified  uses  will  open 
a  new  phase  of  garden¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  field  that  is 
broader  in  scope  anti 
much  more  luxuriant — 
for  who  knows  what 
new  things  will  come 
forth  when  the  amateur 
goes  semi-professional  in 
his  methods. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture 
at  the  left  shows  a 
frame  protected  from 
wind  and  cold  around 
the  lower  edges  by  a 
heavy  coat  of  wild  hay 
put  close  to  the  frame 
and  trodden  down.  Of 
course  such  frames  do 
best  in  sheltered  loca¬ 
tion,  open  to  the  sun 
but  out  of  the  sweep  of 
north  and  west  winds. 
Well  built  and  tight  fit¬ 
ting  sash  are  also  essen¬ 
tial  to  keep  plants  warm. 
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Looking  Toward  the  Season’s  Work 

I  have  enjoyed  many  articles  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Maybe  if  we  tell  you  what  we  would  like  to 
read  you  could  dig  it  up. 

I  have  believed  for  some  time  that  if  the  farmer 
would  overcome  the  overwhelming  belief  that  he  must 
sell  through  the  wholesale  agencies,  he  would  begin  to 
enjoy  a  little  uniform  prosperity.  Stop  depending  on 
the  government  to  pull  us  out  of  the  cistern,  and  do  a 
little  constructive  thinking. 

Let  us  plan  that  whatever  we  produce  this  coming 
season  on  the  farm  will  be  Grade  A  as  near  as  we 
can  do  it. 

Every  farmer  living  on  a  well-traveled  highway  can 
sell  the  greater  part  of  his  products  right  at  home, 
using  a  wayside  stand.  He  must  learn  to  sell  only 
Grade  A  products  in  order  to  build  up  confidence. 
Apples  should  be  perfect,  polished  and  sold  as  we  see 
them  in  stores,  wrapped  in  tissue.  Eggs  sold,  showing 
weight  in  ounces.  They  should  be  spotless  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  a  container  advertising  the  stand, 
with  a  brand.  There  are  hundreds  of  articles  a  farmer 
can  raise  for  this  stand  trade,  but  let  us  see  that  the 
grade  advances  in  quality  and  not  quantity  only. 

There  is  plenty  to  think  about  in  this  letter,  which 
a  New  York  State  reader  sends  us  without  signature. 

It  is  truly  a  constructive  program.  We  all  know, 
in  theory,  that  doing  one’s  job  better  is  a  good  plan. 
There  is  probability  of  more  financial  return — either 
at  once  or  in  the  future.  It  is  the  right  road  to  take. 
The  exceptional  cases  where  poor  stuff  brings  as 
much  as  good  at  the  same  time  prove  nothing  except 
that  we  are  selling  in  the  wrong  way  or  through 
the  wrong  man. 

But  this  program  goes  much  farther  than  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  to  lie  sold  * 
at  roadside  stands.  It 
applies  to  every  part  of 
every  job  to  be  started 
this  Spring  and  its  en¬ 
tire  working  through 
the  season,  and  our 
mental  attitude  to  the 
job  from  start  to  finish. 

This  frame  of  mind  is 
extremely  important, 
and  is  within  our  power 
to  control,  though  some¬ 
times  we  try  to  convince 
ourselves  and  our 
friends  otherwise. 

It  is  easy  to  be  afraid 
of  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen.  The  Spring  will  be 
late  and  the  ground 
cold,  so  that  seed  will 
rot  or  be  planted  too 
late ;  a  dry  hot  spell  in 
May  will  scorch  young 
plants  and  cut  short  the 
strawberries  and  hay 
crop ;  undue  wet  weath¬ 
er  in  July  will  make 
hay  curing  impossible ; 
the  rye  and  oats  will 
grow  in  the  shock ; 
the  buckwheat  blossoms 
will  be  blasted  by  a  dry 
wind  so  that  no  grain 

sets:  early  frosts  will  cut  the  corn  before  it  is 
glazed,  etc.  These  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  may 
fear  before  any  of  them  happen — “bludgeonings  of 
fate,”  as  they  have  been  called. 

But  why  consider  fear  at  all?  True  we  have  got 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  it  as  a  sort  of  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  in  which  we  must  indulge  ourselves.  Thus 
fear  may  become  an  actual  motive  power — or  even 
ruling  power — in  life.  Jobs  are  started  with  the  ex- 
l>ectant  fear  that  they  will  go  wrong,  and  almost 
disappointment  when  they  do  not.  There  is  plenty 
of  material  to  get  going  a  big  flame  of  fear  if  we 
touch  the  match  of  expectancy  to  it. 

But  why  kindle  , the  fire  of  fear?  It  is  within  our 
power  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Why  not  do  the  sup¬ 
posedly  impossible  and  keep  fear  out  of  mind — not 
only  avoid  giving  it  a  reserved  seat  there,  but  not 
even  standing  room  or  a  look  in  the  door?  Put  it 
this  way :  I  am  law  abiding  and  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  Therefore  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  try¬ 
ing  to  pick  anyone’s  pocket,  and  have  no  fear  that 
the  next  time  I  stand  beside  a  man  in  a  crowd  I 
shall  try  to  steal  his  watch  or  wallet.  Or,  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  profane  language,  so  need  not 
fear  that  I  shall  swear  before  the  minister.  These 
conclusions  are  logical.  Why  not  apply  them  to  all 
pernicious  fear,  so  that  we  have  none?  No  fear 
can  enter  a  mind  filled  with  faith  and  thoughts  of 
courage.  Fear  is  a  serious  handicap. 

So  much  for  the  psychology  of  this  matter.  We 
are  only  just  beginning  to  realize  that  a  defeatist 
attitude  toward  life  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
inexcusable. 

As  to  the  purely  material  things  of  the  farm,  con¬ 
sider  the  soil.  Our  handling  of  it  is  often  faulty. 


Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  field  of  heavy  land  plowed  too 
early — a  mess  of  lumps  that  several  harrowings  did 
not  break  up  into  a  suitable  seed  bed.  Potatoes  will 
crowd  up  through  clods  and  lumps  though  they  do 
not  enjoy  it.  No  other  seeds  will.  G'orn,  which  in  a 
hundred  days  makes  an  astonishing  growth  cannot 
get  to  the  surface  through  lumps  or  baked  soil.  We 
can  see  that  the  corn  is  planted  well.  The  methods 
of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  them  in  corn  planting  on  five  to  ten  acres. 
They  seemed  a  bit  fussy  about  it,  perhaps,  but 
the  corn  got  up  quickly  and  kept  moving  up. 

And  what  about  grass  seed?  A  neighbor  of  my 
boyhood  days  gave  a  field  about  to  be  seeded  with 
grass  one  or  two  additional  harrowings,  so  that  the 
land  was  like  garden  ground,  and  always  had  a  good 
stand  of  grass.  This  neighbor  even  set  a  pattern 
for  Father,  who  was  very  particular  about  farm 
work. 

Another  point  is  to  study  the  lay  of  the  land  in 
plowing,  to  avoid  washing.  A  five-acre  field  at  the 
foot  of  a  small  mountain  had  been  left  in  heavy 
sod.  The  owner  feared  to  plow  it  because  of  water 
from  the  mountain  during  Summer  showers.  An- 


Work  in  the  Woods 

It’s  fun  to  w'ork  in  the  woods.  On  a  brisk,  sunny 
day  or  on  a  cloudy,  quiet  day,  there’s  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  about  it  that  is  equalled  by  few  other  farm 
jobs.  Trees  mean  something  to  those  who  live  in 
the  country,  and  every  year  there  is  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  important  natural  resource. 

The  next  era  in  agriculture  is  going  to  be  one  of 
utilization  of  all  the  resources  on  each  farm.  We’ve 
got  to  learn  our  land,  every  bit  of  every  field,  our 
vvoodlots.  Our  woodlots.  particularly,  need  careful 
and  methodical  care.  Over  in  the  Old  World,  the 
woods  have  been  cherished  for  centuries,  and  the 
people  “cultivate”  their  trees  as  conscientiously  as 
they  do  their  garden  plots.  In  England  the  woods 
are  called  “parks,”  and  on  many  places  the  same 
families  have  cared  for  the  woods  for  successive 
generations.  A  good  book  for  us  to  read  or  re-read 
now  is  Thomas  Hardy's  “The  Woodlanders.” 

Common  sense  and  foresight  are  the  guide  posts 
for  work  in  the  farm  woodlot.  On  farms  through 
the  Northeast  there  is  many  a  cash  crop  of  white 
pine  now  growing.  Certain  things  can  be  done  to 


other  man  bought  the  land,  and  saw  a  good  corn  improve  the  quality  and  hasten  the  maturity  of 


crop  in  that  heavy  sod.  Neighbors  warned  him  of 
the  danger,  but  he  had  a  constructive  thought  in 
mind,  a  carefully  planned  slant  of  the  furrows  that 
handled  the  water  without  washing.  I  saw  that 


Hr.  C.  E.  Myers,  Walter  S.  Schell  and  his  son  examining  the  beautiful  cluster  of  the  New  Penn  State  Tomato, 

developed  by  Dr.  Myers  on  the  State  College  Farm. 


field  of  big  silage  corn  at  harvest.  The  County 
Agent  came  along  about  that  time.  He  was  one 
who  had  advised  against  planting  corn  there,  so 
stopped  to  .see  what  had  happened,  and  examined 
those  slanting  furrows  carefully. 

Better  application  of  fertilizer  is  a  matter  to  con¬ 
sider  and  figure  out.  This  stuff  is  expensive  and, 
unless  broadcast  over  a  whole  field,  should  be  put 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  that  is  where  the 
plant  roots  will  be  able  to  get  at  it  and  use  it. 
This  involves  knowledge  of  the  feeding  habits  of 
the  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  fertilizer  program  most 
of  our  farms  need  special  treatment  with  lime  and 
phosphorus.  This  is  not  only  for  Alfalfa  and  the 
clovers,  but  particularly  on  pasture  and  meadow 
land.  Treatment  of  old  pastures  with  these  chemi¬ 
cals  of  Jen  brings  astonishing  results,  unbelievable 
until  seen. 

Most  of  the  Eastern  Stations  have  pasture  experi¬ 
ments  which  may  be  seen  on  field  days.  It  pays  to 
look  at  such  things.  It  is  truly  an  eye-opener  to  see 
a  strip  of  land  50  feet  wide  and  200  long,  in 
which  White  clover.  Blue  grass  and  other  nutritious 
forage  is  growing  and  being  eaten  off  by  steers, 
while  the  adjoining  strip  has  nothing  of  value.  Lime 
and  phosphorus  have  made  the  difference.  I  well 
remember  the  surprised  look  on  the  faces  of  around 
50  men,  who  saw  such  a  demonstration  for  the 
first  time. 

Old  fields,  considered  waste  land,  are  made  busy 
at  profitable  work  by  the  magic  touch  of  fine  ground 
limestone  and  superphosphate  (acid  phosphate). 

Yes,  it  requires  courage  and  thought  to  run  a  farm 
or  any  job  but  that  of  being  a  loafer.  w.  w.  h. 


the  crop.  Usually  white  pines  come  up  rather 
thickly.  When  they  are  a  few  feet  tall,  the  lower 
branches  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk.  This 
aids  them  to  grow  straight  and  tall.  One  has  to  use 

“  his  own  judgment  about 
spacing.  If  trees  are  too 
thick,  after  a  few  years 
the  rate  of  growth  slows 
down.  Then  some  of 
them  must  come  out, 
and  when  they  are  five 
to  six  inches  through 
the  butt,  they  make 
good  quick  -  burning 


wood  for  a  Summer  fire, 
and  there’s  no  better 
kindling  in  the  world 
than  dry  white  pine  cut 
into  small  pieces. 

In  the  hard  wood 
areas,  there  are  often 
gray  birches  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  oaks, 
maples  and  beeches. 
These  gray  birches 
should  be  cut  out.  If 
the  area  is  to  serve  as 
the  source  of  firewood 
year  after  year,  either 
for  home  use,  or  for  a 
cash  crop,  then  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  used  all 
the  time  as  to  what  to 
cut.  Frequently,  there 
are  several  maples  or 
birches  growing  in  a 
clump  around  the  stump 
of  a  tree  that  was  cut 
a  score  or  more  years  ago.  Cut  several  of  the  trees 
in  the  clump,  but  leave*  two  or  three.  They  will  grow 
very  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years. 

Don’t  cut  all  the  huge  trees.  They  are  the  “rocks 
of  ages”  whose  seeds  are  scattered  on  the  winds  over 
the  woodland  floor.  Leave  some  of  the  big  trees  at 
strategic  intervals. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  towns  and  cities 
lor  good  fireplace  wood,  and  people  are  willing  to 
Pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  product.  A  farmer  said 
the  other  day  to  the  writer :  “In  1030.  when  the  de¬ 
pression  began  I  looked  for  an  added  source  of 
money.  I  advertised  in  a  weekly  paper  that  I 
would  deliver  fireplace  wood  and  stack  in  their  cel¬ 
lars.  I  have  gradually  worked  up  a  trade  that  took 
50  cords  this  Fall.  One  family  has  told  another  so 
that  the  business  has  increased  itself.  This  Winter 
I  had  to  buy  some  from  a  neighbor  to  cut  for  next 
Fall.  Besides  that,  some  of  my  customers  drive  out 
and  buy  vegetables  and  fruit.” 

Then  there’s  one  more  step.  Next  Spring  plant 
trees  in  the  open  places  of  the  woods,  or  on  any  spot 
that  is  not  suitable  for  crops  or  pasture.  You  can 
buy  trees  at  small  cost  from  State  forestry  depart¬ 
ments. 

I  remember  what  a  shrewd,  old-time  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farmer  once  said  when  I  was  a  boy  working 
for  him.  “Three  things  you  want  to  have  on  a  good 
farm — good  fields  for  grass  and  crops,  good  pastures 
to  make  cheap  milk  all  Summer,  and  a  good  woodlot 
to  work  in  during  the  Winter.  It’s  fun  to  farm,  but 
you  might  ns  well  make  enough  money  as  you  go 
along  to  be  comfortable.”  Let’s  look  on  our  farm 
woodlots  ns  a  source  of  both  fun  and  wealth. 

Massachusetts.  haydn  s.  pearsox. 
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Questions  About  Fruits 

,  - =  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ===== 


Color  on  McIntosh 

I  am  having  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  in 
getting  color  on  McIntosh.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  apply  10  pounds  of  potash  per 
tree,  including  the  same  amount  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  These  trees  are  25  years  of  age 
and  in  sod.  T.  C. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

Although  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
“potash  paints  fruit”  yet  there  is  no  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  to  support  this  state¬ 
ment.  Color  of  fruit  is  dependent  upon 
the  maturity  and  sugar  content  of  the 
fruit  plus  light.  That  is,  unless  there 
is  a  vigorous  leaf  growth  and  unless  the 
foliage  is  manufacturing  sufficient  sugar 
to  supply  each  individual  fruit  on  the 
tree,  poor  color  will  result  no  matter  how 
good  the  light.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
an  over-loaded  tree  often  produces  under¬ 
colored  fruit.  It  is  also  the  reason  why 
a  light  crop  of  fruit  is  often  highly 
colored. 

To  be  sure,  an  excess  of  nitrogen  may 
result  in  excessive  leaf  growth  and  re¬ 
sult  in  shading  of  the  fruit  and  in  this 
manner  result  in  poor  color.  Likewise, 
too  much  nitrogen  may  lead  to  an  over- 
vegetative  growth  and  over-growth  and 
immature  fruits.  Trees  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  too  much  growth  will  produce  more 
highly  colored  fruit  if  the  trees  are 
thrown  into  sod.  Again,  opening  such  a 
tree  to  sunlight  by  making  a  few  large 
cuts  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  will  also  help. 
Another  factor  for  poor  color  is  short¬ 
age  of  water.  In  dry  seasons,  even  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  fruit  produced  which  is  dull  “liver 
colored”  and  unattractive.  As  one  of 
New  York's  best  fruit-growers  recently 
stated  “the  trees  that  produce  the  best 
colored  fruit  are  the  ones  that  are  in 
good  vigorous  condition.”  H.  B.  T. 


Crumbly  Raspberries 

I  have  some  Latham  raspberry  plants. 
They  all  seem  to  grow  well  and  75  per 
cent  have  fine  berries;  the  other  25  per 
cent  have  crumbly  fruits.  One  row  will 
have  fine  berries  and  the  next  part  of  a 
row,  say  five  or  six  feet,  will  have  crum¬ 
bly  fruit,  and  then  the  other  part  of  the 
row  will  again  have  good  fruit.  Can  you 
give  me  the  remedy  ?  w.  L.  M. 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Undoubtedly  the  trouble  is  due  to  rasp¬ 
berry  mosaic.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  Latham  point  out  that  the  crum¬ 
bling  of  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  plant  of  this  variety  which 
has  mosaic.  Latham  is  one  of  the  sorts 
which  is  quite  resistant  t<5  mosaic.  Even 
when  plants  are  badly  affected,  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  may  be  produced  if  good  cul¬ 
tural  conditions  are  provided.  Other  va¬ 
rieties,  like  Ontario  and  June,  will  not 
mature  a  crop  when  attacked  by  mosaic, 
yet  mosaic  is  no  help  to  any  variety,  even 
to  Latham.  Crops  are  likely  to  be  small¬ 
er  and  the  berries  likely  to  be  crumbly, 
just  as  you  have  described. 

The  program  for  a  disease-free  planting 
emphasizes  the  following  joints:  (1) 
Obtain  stock  as  nearly  mosaic  free  as 
possible ;  (2)  plant  this  stock  30  to  60 
rods  from  any  source  of  infection;  (3) 
inspect  and  dig  out  regularly  any  plants 
which  appear  to  have  mosaic,  especially 
during  the  first  few  years.  Make  the 
first  inspection  about  mid-June  and  the 
second  in  early  October. 

A  grower  of  raspberries  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  symptoms  of 
mosaic  as  experienced  in  the  variety 
which  he  grows  and  Tinder  his  conditions. 
This  is  not  too  difficult,  if  one  will  set 
his  mind  to  it.  Infected  plants  should  be 
dug  promptly  and  removed  from  the  area 
immediately.  If  they  are  allowed  to  wilt, 
the  aphids  which  carry  the  mosaic  may 
scatter  to  other  parts  of  the  field  and  in¬ 
fect  healthy  plants. 

The  symptoms  of  mosaic,  although  va¬ 
riable,  consist  mostly  in  a  mottling  of  the 
leaf.  Light  green  or  yellowish  markings 
will  be  found  along  with  the  normal  or 
dark  green  leaf  color.  This  mottling  ef¬ 
fect  will  vary  from  a  slight  speckled  ap¬ 
pearance  to  a  severe  puckering  or  blister 
appearance.  H.  B.  T. 


Dropping  of  Gravenstein 

I  have  a  Gravenstein  apple  tree  about 
15  years  old.  It  blossoms  and  bears 
abundantly,  but  the  apples  drop  off  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe.  G,  w.  c. 

West  Dennis,  Mass. 

Of  course,  if  the  fruits  drop  very  early 
in  the  season,  say  in  June,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  tree  needs  cross  pol¬ 
lination  from  some  other  variety.  It  will 


not  set  a  satisfactory  crop  with  its  own 
pollen.  Almost  any  variety  will  do,  ex¬ 
cepting  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening  and 
Tompkins  King.  Delicious  will  be  found 
especially  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  apples  set 
properly  but  drop  prematurely  when  they 
approach  the  time  of  ripening,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  apple  maggot  may  be  respon¬ 
sible.  This  insect  develops  inside  the 
fruit  causing  dark  furrows  and  runways 
through  it,  hence  the  name  “railroad 
worm,”  by  which  it  is  often  called.  Adult 
flies  lay  eggs  in  the  fruit  the  last  of  June 
or  first  week  in  July,  and  the  worms 
which  hatch  develop  entirely  within  the 
fruit.  In  consequence,  it  is  impossible 
to  spray  for  the  worms  themselves.  Any 


control  must  be  directed  at  killing  the 
adult  flies  before  they  lay  the  eggs.  Rec¬ 
ommended  control  consists  of  spraying 
with  lead  arsenate,  2%  pounds  in  100 
gallons  of  water  about  the  last  week  of 
June  in  an  early  season,  and  the  first 
week  in  July  in  an  average  or  late  sea¬ 
son.  A  second  spray  should  be  applied 
two  weeks  later.  Picking  up  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  dropped  fruit  is  a  worth  while  sup¬ 
plementary  practice.  H.  b.  t. 


Pear  Blight 

Is  it  good  practice  to  cultivate  a  Bart¬ 
lett  pear  orchard.  How  can  I  stop  it  from 
blighting?  A  tree  that  stood  in  sod  is 
blighted  badly,  while  a  tree  in  cultivation 
is  not.  Does  this  mean  that  sod  makes 
blight  worse?  M.  J. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Your  remarks  about  blight  in  the  socl 
orchard  and  cultivated  orchard  are  very 


interesting  and  point  out  a  feature  of  the 
severe  epidemic  of  pear  blight  during 
1936.  First  of  all,  blight  in  1936  was 
largely  blossom  blight,  where  entry  was 
through  the  blossoms.  If  a  tree  did  not 
blossom  it  was  not  affected.  The  result 
is  the  curious  situation  in  which  the 
blight  resistant  Seckel  was  reported  to  be 
blighting  badly — because  it  was  the  year 
for  a  crop  of  Seckel ;  while  with  Bartlett 


trees  which  did  not  bloom,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  blight.  One  might  reason  from 
this  that  Bartlett  is  more  resistant  to 
blight  than  Seckel,  but  this  would  be  a 
wrong  interpretation.  Likewise,  orchards 
in  sod,  in  general,  make  slower  growth 
and  are  considei’ed  as  less  likely  to  be 
attacked  in  the  twigs  by  blight,  yet  if  the 
trees  in  sod  produced  flowers  and  the 
trees  in  clean  cultivation  did  not,  then 
the  trees  in  sod  might  succumb  to  blos¬ 
som  blight  in  a  blossom  blight  year  and 
appear  more  susceptible. 

In  controlling  blossom  blight  it  is  best 
to  leave  the  trees  alone  during  the  season 
of  attack,  since  any  cutting  that  you  may 
do  will  only  spread  the  ti-ouble.  During 
the  dormant  season,  however,  you  should 


go  over  the  trees  carefully  and  cut  out 
all  affected  twigs,  making  the  cuts  well 
below  the  farthest  point  of  advance. 

H.  B.  T. 


Grafted  Grapes  and 
Varieties  in  General 

I  have  some  very  good  grape  land  in 
Erie  County,  Pa.,  which  I  want  to  set  to 
grapes  for  local  juice  purposes.  What 
varieties  are  best?  Would  Sheridan  do 
better  than  Concord?  Woxild  it  pay  to 
graft  Concord  on  special  stocks?  If  so, 
where  caix  I  obtain  the  stocks?  E.  c. 

Northeast,  Pa. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  Concoi’d 
is  about  to  be  overplanted  now  that  the 
minimum  price  of  $40  a  ton  has  been  set 
in  the  Western  New  York  area  by  grape- 
juice  manufacturers.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  therefore,  that  some  other  va¬ 
rieties  than  Concord  might  be  set,  such 


as  Fredonia  and  Westfield.  The  former 
is  a  new  early  black  grape  of  excellent 
quality  and  production ;  the  latter  is  also 
relatively  new  and  has  been  recommended 
as  a  superior  juice  grape.  Sheridan  is  a 
good  variety  so  far  as  yield,  quality  and 
vigor  are  concerned,  but  ripens  a  little 
later  than  Concord  so  that  it  requires  a 
growing  season  a  little  too  long  for  many 
localities. 


March  27,  1937 

The  topic  of  grafting  grapes  is  worthy 
of  more  than  a  seixtence.  Commonly,  we 
think  in  terms  of  own-rooted  graxxevines, 
since  American  varieties  are  pi’opagated 
from  cuttiixgs.  Yet  in  France,  grapes  are 
all  grafted  upon  American  roots  for  the 
reason  that  the  European  varieties  are 
susceptible  to  attacks  of  the  phylloxera 
root  louse,  while  American  grapes  are 
not.  This  fact  illustrates  the  point  that 
own-rooted  grapes  are  not  the  only  thing. 

Mi\  Gladwin  of  Fredonia  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  growing  American 
varieties  xxpon  specially  selected  i*oot- 
stocks.  He  has  used  such  stocks  at  St. 
George  (Yitis  rupestris),  Riparia  Gloii’e 
(Yitis  riparia),  and  Clevender  and  Clixx- 
ton.  These  stocks  are  characterized  by 
strong  growth.  In  fact,  shoots  of  Ri¬ 
paria  Gloire  may  run  20  to  30  feet  in 
length  iix  a  season.  Mr.  Gladwin’s  l'ec- 
ords  show  that  if  own-rooted  grapes  are 
given  a  rating  of  40,  theix  varieties  on  the 
St.  Geoi'ge  i-oot  would  be  rated  as  63.2, 
those  on  Gloii’e  roots  as  65.2,  and  those 
on  Clevener  as  67.9.  The  yields,  for  com¬ 
parison,  were  4.39  tons  per  acre  on  owix 
roots,  5.36  on  St.  George,  5.32  oix  Ri¬ 
paria  Gloire,  and  5.62  oix  Cleveixer,  or  a 
ton  to  the  aci’e  increase  through  grafting. 

Over  a  five-year  pei’iod  Delaware 
showed  a  gain  of  .71  tons  on  Riparia 
Gloii'e.  Niagara  yielded  .56  tons  per 
acre  more  on  Gloire  and  1.62  more  on 
Clinton,  Catawba  yielded  .68  tons'  more 
oix  St.  George  and  1.48  more  on  Clinton. 
This  evidence  seems  faiidy  conclusive, 
thei'efox’e,  that  many  varieties  can  be  im¬ 
proved  in  production  through  grafting. 

In  the  case  of  Concord,  however,  the 
records  show  no  such  decided  advantage 
as  with  the  more  delicate  and  weaker 
kinds.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that 
this  idea  of  using  grafted  grapes  should 
receive  more  attention  in  general  than  it 
now  does. 

Grafting  is  not  difficult.  It  is  done 
regularly  both  in  Europe  and  California 
in  two  ways,  namely,  cleft-grafting  vines 
already  planted,  and  bench-grafting  one- 
year  wood  from  scion  and  stock.  The 
bench-grafts  are  handled  exactly  as  one 
would  handle  a  grape  cutting.  Grafting 
machines  are  in  common  use  in  making 
these  grafts  so  that  the  process  is  quite 
rapid.  Grafted  vines  can  be  secured 
from  nurserymen  who  specialize  in  grape¬ 
vines,  or  can  be  secured  for  you  by  your 
local  nurseryman,  H.  B.  T. 


Grafting  English  Walnuts 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  graft  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  on  black  walnut  roots?  Also, 
how  to  make  grafting  wax?  t.  o,  l. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

In  propagating  walnuts  by  means  of 
root  grafts,  the  method  is  the  same  as 
used  in  grafting  apples  in  the  nursery 
cellar  iix  midwinter.  Seedling  l’oots  are 
cut  into  pieces  five  to  six  inches  long 
and  scions  are  prepared  of  the  same 
length  aixd  as  nearly  the  same  diameter 
as  the  roots  as  possible.  Thrifty  one- 
year-old  seedlings  should  be  used  for  the 
roots.  The  stock  is  cut  off  with  a  slant¬ 
ing  cut  1%  inches  long;  then  about  one- 
half  inch  down  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
stock  a  tongixe  is  cut  downward  about 
one-half  inch.  The  base  of  the  scion  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  and  the  two  of 
them  are  fitted  to  match  the  growing 
parts  along  one  side.  Some  authorities 
recommend  that  the  xinion  be  waxed  but 
not  tied.  If,  however,  yoix  can  secure 
some  grafting  tape  which  will  disinte¬ 
grate  rapidly  and  not  strangle  the  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  graft  it  is  worth  tryixxg.  The 
grafts  are  stored  as  one  would  store  scion 
wood  in  nxoist  sawdust  or  sand  at  a  cool 
temperature,  and  planted  out  in  the 
Spring  to  a  depth  so  that  the  top  of  the 
scion  is  just  covered  with  earth. 

A  good  grafting  wax  of  the  hand  or 
soft  wax  type  is  made  from  four  pounds 
resin,  two  pounds  beeswax  and  one  pound 
of  tallow.  Melt  all  three  ingredients  to¬ 
gether,  cool  somewhat  and  pour  into  cold 
water.  Grease  the  hands  well  and  as 
sooix  as  the  wax  becomes  cool  enough  to 
handle,  pull  it  and  work  it  until  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  light  brownish-yellow  color. 

ir.  b.  t. 


“And  so,”  said  the  magistrate  severely, 
“this  is  the  fifth  person  you  have  knocked 
down  this  year?”  “Pardon  me,”  said  the 
girl  motorist,  with  dignity,  “the  fourth. 
One  of  them  was  the  same  person  twice.” 
— Tatler. 


We  Shall  Soon  Be  at  This  Work  Again 


A  Pleasant  Bit  of  Landscape  to  Run  Across 


'Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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,  """nURSERY  STOCH 

]  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
I  Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes, 

! 


NEW  Varieties  of  i 

OUTSTANDING  Merit1 

|  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  I 
RASPBERRIES  I 


I 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
I  Experimental  Stations. 

*  Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
I  true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK"  I 
Located  In  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  I 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct,  of  57-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

\V rite  tor  Kellys  ’  Book  of  Bargains 
ottering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville.  N.Y. 
Established  1880 


PEACH  TREES  510°°  EtfS 
APPLE  TREES  *15-°®  KS,™ 

All  apple  trees  have  been,  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Think  of  it!  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees,  6  to  10 
Inches  tali — only  $1.  Postpaid. 
Send  today.  Bargain  No.  2:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
and  4  year  old  transplanted 
trees,  3  to  10-in.  tall.  10  each 

Whlte'Spruce,  Scotch  Pine, Austrian 
Pine,  Englemann  Spruce.  Douglas 
Fir,  all  60  for  $3.00.  Free  Ulus,  price 
list,  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  R-2,  Fryeburg,  Me. 


J©  Mue 

A  Spruce 


Trees 


^vrs: 


POSTPAID 


GRAPE  VINES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE 
BELT.  Twenty-six  leading  and  tested 
varieties.  Get  better  stock  and  save 
money.  Write  for  special  LOW  PRICES. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

69  Orchard  St.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


25  APPLE  TREES  9J  S0 

^  By  Express  for  ----- 

Healthy,  thrifty,  true  to  name  trees  3  to  5  ft.  in  height. 
Write  for  your  copy  Home  and  Orchard  Guide  its  free. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
IO  Main  Street  Perry.  Ohio 

STANLEY  PRUNE  °$MVmioo 

All  other  prune  and  plum  $45.00  per  100.  Rasp¬ 
berries  —  Latham  $2.00;  Nowburg.  $3.25  per  100. 
ZERFASS  NURSERIES.  -  DANSVILLE  N.  Y. 

HARDY  IMPROVED  NUT  TREES— Early  bearing, 
thin  shelled,  black  walnuts  shellbarks,  pecans,  hicans, 
Alberts,  prices  reduced.  Price  sheet  free.  Manual  25c. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES.  Bex  BSC,  Oownlngtown,  Pa. 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees 

Early  and  prolille  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIUM  NUT  NURSERY,  But  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 

GRAFT  Your  Own  NUT  TREES  11Inrtrated 


J.  Russell  Smith 


Swarthmore,  Pa. 


_Book 

25c. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

mier,  Howard  17  and 

Big  Joe  80c  per  100:  $4.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $17.50. 
Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing  $1.00  per  100;  $6.00  per 
1000.  Catalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  R  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Sot* 


LIGHT 
&  POWERFUL 
Guts  U4”  limbs. 
Works  in  nar¬ 
row  places. 

No  slip- 
ping  or 
bruis¬ 
ing. 


55B 


No 
More 
Handle 
Trouble 

"TIFFANY' 

Double  Cut 

Pruners 


HANDY 
&  DURABLE 
Hammers  forged 
from  tough 
alloy  steel 
that  will 
not  bend 
o  r 
break 


cut  easy  and  stand  tha 
strain.  Length  24  in.,  wt.  Vk 
lbs.  Price  $3.00  prepaid.  Satis-  , 
taction  or  money  back.  Circular 
pi  Grafting  Tools.  Bark  Scrapers,  . 
r  Pruning  Hooks,  Pole  Pruners,  Briar  \ 
to  „>li  i  'land  Primers  and  Lopping  Shears.  - 
rC.  R.  TIFFANY.  Mfr*..  CONKLIN,  N.  Y. 


The  Disease  Angle  on  Berry 
Varieties 

Part  II. 

Purple  Raspberries.  —  Columbian, 
leading  purple  sort  for  years,  is  com¬ 
pletely  infected  with  green  mosaic  to 
wliicli  it  is  extremely  resistant,  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  has 
always  been  called  “mild’’  mosaic  in  the 
variety.  Columbian  is  a  treacherous  sort 
to  grow  in  conjunction  with  blacks  or 
with  mosaic-susceptible  reds.  Anthrac- 
nose  is  always  abundant  on  Columbian 
but  the  hybrid  vigor  of  the  purple  species 
makes  the  disease  less  harmful  than  on 
blacks. 

Cardinal  and  Shaeffei’,  little  grown, 
possess  the  disease  disadvantages  of  Co¬ 
lumbian  without  its  high  quality  and 
vigor. 

Potomac  is  equipped  with  a  very  good 
set  of  disease  characters,  contracting 
mosaics  less  rapidly  than  other  named 
purples  and  possessing  high  resistance 
also.  Sourness  of  fruit  has  more  than 
offset  this  advantage,  however,  in  most 
growers’  opinions. 

Sodus,  an  introduction  of  1935,  is  a 
“strong”  grower  and  heavy  yielder.  It 
will  contract  mosaics,  hut  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  resistance.  Most  stocks  of  So¬ 
dus  are  in  virus-free  condition,  though, 
and,  on  this  account,  the  variety  should 
especially  commend  itself  to  growers  who 
wish  to  cultivate  black  raspberries  also. 

Blackberries.  —  Eldorado  occupies 
first  place  in  blackberry  culture  because 
of  fruit  quality  and  immunity  to  orange 
rust.  Regrettably,  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  stock  of  this  variety  100  per 
cent  true-to-name  and,  of  course,  orange 
rust  cases  are  common  among  the 
“rogues.” 

Blowers  has  a  most  vigorous  growth 
habit  and  is  a  heavy  cropper.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  are.  for  most  groivers,  more 
than  offset  by  the  readiness  with  which 
orange  rust  spread  in  it. 

Early  Harvest  is  seriously  subject  to 
rust  and  contracts  the  raspberry  mosaics 
readily. 

Mersereau,  a  weak  grower,  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  rust. 

Snyder  is  largely  free  from  rust  infec¬ 
tion  but  produces  inferior  quality  fruit  in 
drought  seasons. 

Ward  is  only  moderately  subject  to 
rust  spread,  but  anthracnose  and  leaf 
spot  may  be  troublesome. 

Erie  has  lost  out  through  orange  rust 
susceptibility. 

Strawberries. — Premier  has  attained 
and  maintained  first  place  in  strawberry 
culture  in  the  Northeast  at  least  partly 
because  of  its  freedom  from  the  leaf- 
spot  troubles.  In  recent  years,  the  “yel¬ 
lows.”  “mosaic,”  “white  leaf,”  or  “gold 
leaf”  disease,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
has  cropped  out  in  Premier  fairly  gen¬ 
erally,  causing  a  lot  of  consternation  but 
little  real  economic  damage.  Experimen¬ 
tal  evidence  all  indicates  that  the  disease 
is  of  a  genetic  and  not  of  a  contagious 
virus  nature.  Selection  of  the  proper 
strain  as  source  stock,  then,  should  ob¬ 
viate  difficulty  with  this  disease. 

Chesapeake,  of  the  fine  flavored  fruit, 
has  been  credited  universally  with  free¬ 
dom  from  fungous  diseases  of  foliage. 
“Yellows”  has  shown  up  in  some  stocks 
of  this  berry  in  New  York. 

Clermont  and  Culver,  while  by  no 
means  as  susceptible  to  leaf  spots  as  the 
W  illiain  Belt  and  other  old  varieties, 
have  liad  epidemics  of  these  diseases  in 
wet  seasons  in  plantings  where  all  cir¬ 
culation  was  poor.  No  “mosaic”  has 
shown  in  them.  Clermont,  on  account 
of  its  erect,  long,  sturdy  fruit  stems  that 
hold  the  firm  berries  up  off  the  damp  soil 
or  mulch,  is  little  troubled  with  fruit 
rots  in  the  field. 

Dorsett  and  Fairfax  have  been  untrou¬ 
bled  with  diseases.  A  single  occurrence 
in  Western  New  York,  which  may  have 
been  pure  chance,  has  indicated  that  the 
Dorsett  may  be  unliked  by  that  old  buga- 
bood — the  white  grub.  Under  the  com¬ 
mon  matted-row  system  of  culture,  these 
two  varieties  are  their  own  worst  ene¬ 
mies,  producing  excessive  numbers  of  run- 
ner  plants  that  renders  impossible  the 
proper  development  of  fruit  buds. 

Catskill  has  not  been  seriously  affected 
with  diseases,  even  in  the  mid-South 
region  where  leaf  spots  are  more  trou¬ 
blesome  than  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  L.  M.  COOLEY. 


Goo°  Cop 


m/Irmours 


There's  an  Armour  agent  near  you 
—  won ’t  you  discuss  your  fertilizer 
requirements  with  him  —  soon  f 


‘Why  do  I  use  Armour’s  Big 
Crop  Fertilizers  year  after 
year?  I  can  sum  it  up  in 
one  word  :  Dependability . 
1  know  from  many  long  years 
of  experience  that  Armour’s 
can  be  counted  on  to  supply 
the  right  kind  of  plant  foods 
•  .  .  balanced  so  that  my 
crops  get  off  to  a  quick  start, 
and  grow  in  steady,  healthy 
fashion  until  harvest  time. 
I  farm  to  make  money,  and 
Armour’s  helps  me  do  that.” 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

120  Broadway  -  New  York 

Baltimore,  Md.  Presque  Isle,  Me.  Sandusky,  Ohio 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY 


Our  new  illustrated  berry  book  contains  a  lull  uescription  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  tells  liow  to  grow  them 
Also  inanymon^-makmg  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  It’s  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today’ 

BROS.  Box  103,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie- 
..  ,  ties-  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  I5c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc 
'  in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every 
^thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn 
,  Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

,  Box  1  I  Ganeva,  Ohio 


Stra> 

,vbemes 

PAY 

52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

tax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Free.  V/rlte  today 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


rFRUIT  TREES^ 

SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 

Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Petunias 


j3  kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bedding;  Opkts 
v^large  -  flowered  Balcony:  velvety.  ‘ 

'blotched  Star  of  California  ;apkt.ofeachI 
Soud  10c  today.  Mauie's  Seed  Book  Free.i 

Wm. Henry  Maule,  341  MauleBldg.,  Phlia.,Pa. 


puts,  c 

10 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Indian  Summer,  Sodus,  Newburg,  Latham,  Chief 
June,  etc.  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Grapes.  Fruit. 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  BAKER'S  M’ USERS,  liooslck  Falls, S.Y. 

THE  NEWER  RASPBERRI  ES— Twice  inspected.  Mar- 
cy,  Taylor  $1.50  doz.  June.  Newburg.  Latham  $3-100, 
prepaid  3d  zone.  W.  HALBERT,  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


1  i*? 

¥  SAVE  MONEYS 

9  Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW! 

Tub  Berlin 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint 

Rerlia  Heights,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


Send  for  free,  illustrated  Berry 
Book.  It  describes  17  popular 
varieties  including  Catskill  —  a 
tine  new  variety.  All  plants  grown 
on  our  farm.  Guaranteed  true- 
to-name  and  to  reach  you  in  good 
condition.  My  low  prices  will 
surprise  you.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS 
R _ JestervHle.  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
ail  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-75,  ALLEN,  Md. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
-  WILLARDS,  Md 


BOX  2 


STRAWBERRY 


PRIOR'S  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to 
name  plants  of  heavier  producing  varie¬ 
ties  practically  assures  bigger  profits. 
Prices  $3.00  per  1000  up.  Big  Quantity 
reductions.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Catalog. 
Write  today.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  Box  R.  SALISBURY.  Md, 


TRAWBERRV 

PLANTS  1 


STATE  CERTIFIED 

peake,  Big  Joe,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  save  30*  on  your  order.  35  yrs.  of  Honest,  Efficient 
Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20E,  Showell,  Md. 


AA  QUALITY  Strawberry  Plants 

_  .  (Wholesale- 

5  million  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax.  Catskill.  Big  .Toe 
(  hesapeake,  Gem  and  Mastodon  E.  B..  all  plants  State 
Inspected  guaranteed  true  to  name,  write  for  free  copy. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON.  Box  9,  Pittsville,  Maryland 


*4 


Strawberry  Plants  Xdtsng^e1^oMey 

Catalog  free.  W  E.  BF.NNING  -  Clyde,  New  York 
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ba 

BEST!" 


‘WELL!  WHERE 
DID  YOU  GET 
tHAT  IDEAI" 


SKILLET 

PEACH  COBBLER 


.  ♦  ,  proves  what  good  things 
you  can  make  for  very  little 
money  with  a  good  recipe 
^ _ _  and  a  good  flour! 


Ferns  and  Fern  Gardens 

My  interest  in  ferns  began  as  a  by-  rupted  fern  in  a  northwest  jog  of  her 
product  of  my  wild  flower  garden  which  house  where  few  plants  could  grow.  The 
was  started  several  years  ago  by  bringing  fern  thrives  and  is  decorative.  Another 


from  the  woods  roots  of  Hepatica,  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,  wild  geranium  or  crane's- 
bill,  with  plenty  of  humus.  After  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two  there  was  no  Hepatica,  but  a 
fine  growth  of  Jacks  and  wild  geranium, 
with  Spring  beauty,  Bellwort,  and  a 
healthy  stand  of  ferns  thrown  in  for 
good  measure  as  is  nature's  way. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  lace-like  fern  that  continued  to 
spread  along  the  fence  toward  the  north 
until  it  met  and  mingled  with  the  lily-of- 
tlie-valley  and  the  Stai*-of-Bethlehem. 
And  I  might  still  be  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  that  fern  had  I  not  gone  to  Vermont 
one  Summer  and  enjoyed  a  spot  in  the 
Green  Mountains  once  frequented  by  a 
naturalist,  Dallas  Lore  Sharp.  Upon  his 
death  his  friends  had  marked  a  trail  in 
memory  of  him,  and  had  fastened  tags  to 
the  trees  and  plants  along  the  stream. 
I  had  read  some  of  Sharp's  books  and 
was  'interested  in  the  memorial  path. 
Strolling  down  the  trail  I  came  to  a 
patch  of  fern  that  looked  familiar,  and 
paused  to  read  this  label :  “The  Hay- 
scented.  Crush  the  fronds  and  you  will 
find  how  appropriately  it  is  named.  Only 
less  graceful  than  the  Lady  Fern,  the 
most  delicate  and  charming  of  all.” 


friend — in  New  England — has  two  con¬ 
trasting  varieties  beside  her  pool  in  the 
most  shady  corner  of  the  garden.  Try 
adding  several  ferns  to  the  rock  garden, 
choosing  some  that  are  evergreen  and 
some  that  are  not.  My  patch  of  hay- 
scented  ttirns  pale  bronze  in  the  Fall  and 
looks  well  with  the  ruddy  stalks  of  the 
sedum  growing  near. 

Another  good  way  to  begin  a  fern  gar¬ 
den  is  to  stroll  through  the  woods,  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  alert  to  varieties  one  admires, 
and  noticing  the  surroundings  where  each 
grows.  I  presume  a  plant-lover  can  trans¬ 
plant  ferns  with  care  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  midsummer  is  no  doubt 
best,  since  the  crown  of  foliage  is  ma¬ 
ture  at  that  season.  In  starting  a  fern 
garden  remember  a  moderately  moist, 
well-drained  soil  in  partial  shade  is  the 
preference  with  a  northward  exposure  if 
possible.  Try  working  leaf  mold  into  the 
soil  -if  it  is  heavy.  For  rock  ferns  a 
miniature  cliff  or  rugged  slope  might  be 
laid  up  against  the  foundation  of  the 
house.  Bed  irregular  rocks  with  moist 
earth,  and  be  sure  the  pockets  are  deep 
enough  as  well  as  ample  in  size.  And 
remember  to  bring  plenty  of  wood-soil 
with  the  fern-roots  always,  not  merely  for 


.  ,  .  .  T  ,  the  sake  of  the  fern  but  for  the  possible 

Gradually  from  this  beginning  J  have  conceaie(j  roots  of  wild  flowers  as  well. 

The  common  Wood-fern  is  a  familiar 
variety  to  begin  with,  growing  freely  on 
moist  slopes.  It  has  evergreen  fronds,  so 
firm  that  the  city  butcher  sometimes  uses 
it  to  trim  his  shop  window,  and  the 
florist,  who  calls  it  Fancy  fern,  likes  to 
add  it  to  bouquets  of  carnations.  Another 


become  acquainted  with  several  other  va¬ 
rieties  that  grow  in  the  moist  woods  and 
meadows  and  rocky  pastures.  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  one  of  their  features  is  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  at  all  seasons.  hile  the  weath¬ 
er  is  still  wintry  they  push  up  their 
crozier  backs  and  slowly  begin  the  un¬ 
curling  which  is  different  from  the  growth 
of  other  perennials.  Then  the  fronds — 
“the  feathers” — spread  and  the  leaflets — 
“the  pinnae” — grow  into  the  symmetri- , 
cal  design  that  is  characteristic.  A 
crown  of,  green  is  the  Summer  plan,  per¬ 
sistent' .in  some  varieties — changing  in 
others  to  bronze  and  yellow  early  in  the 
Autumn.  When  the  snow  is  deep  in  the 
woods  I  pursue  my  hobby  in  the  public 
library  where  there  are  books  so  stimu¬ 
lating  that  I  resolve  to  get  out  my  micro¬ 
scope  in  the  Spring  the  better  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beauty  of  ferns. 

Older  than  the  plants  that  bear  flowers 
ferns  began  to  develop  many  ages  ago 
probably  from  a  simple  seaweed-like  form, 
and  in  time  became  the  first  of  the  larger 
land  plants  flourishing  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  But  when  the  flowering  plants 
had  their  turn  and  became  more  and  more 
numerous  as  ages  passed,  these  highest 
among  the  so-called  flowerless  plants  be¬ 
gan  to  wane.  Today  only  a  few  of  these 
first  families  survive,  but  their  fossil  re¬ 
mains  in  our  deposits  of  coal  show  what 
they  once  were.  Geographically  their 
range  is  wide,  from  small  moss-like 
plants  within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  lofty 
tree  ferns  in  lowland  jungles  at  the  equa¬ 
tor.  In  all  North  America  and  Mexico 
there  are  250  known  species,  and  the 
number  is  said  to  be  steadily  growing  as 
enterprising  botanists  explore  the  South¬ 
west  and  parts  of  tropical  Florida,  where 
the  climate  is  favorable.  These  south¬ 
ern  ferns  are  seldom  rooted  in  the  ground, 
but  often  are  found  on  trees,  perching 
far  out  of  reach.  In  Jamaica  and  in 
Haiti,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Andes, 
fern-collecting  is  a  great  task.  A  con¬ 
necting  link  between  tropical  and  tem¬ 
perate  regions  is  found  in  the  ferns  of 
certain  parts  of  Florida.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  is  the  Grassfern,  or  Shoestring 
Fern  that  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Palmetto.  The  fronds  are  thick  and 
like  leather,  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  .and  look  like  nothing  so  much  as 
dark  green  shoestrings. 

In  ferns  spores  take  the  place  of  seeds. 
In  the  true  ferns  the  spore  is  shaped  like 
a  lens,  with  thin  walls,  held  in  place  by 
a  jointed  ring  that  dries  and  shrinks 
(when  the  fruit  dots  are  ripe)  and  flings 
the  spores  to  the  earth  as  it  contracts. 
Then  the  ring  snaps  back  into  place. 
Like  all  such  devices  in  nature  it  is  ef¬ 
fective.  After  the  spores  have  germi¬ 
nated  a  season  passes  before  the  new 
plant  bears  spores. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  start  a  fern  gar¬ 
den.  One  way  to  begin  is  to  stroll  about 
the  garden  and  yard  noticing  locations 
that  may  prove  feasible.  One  of  my 
neighbors,  for  instance,  has  an  inter¬ 


evergreen  is  the  Marginal,  that  thrives 
near  loose  rocks  in  a  shady  spot.  The 
leather-like  fronds  grow  two  or  three  feet 


high  in  a  handsome  crown  from  shaggy 
stalks  and  an  erect  root-stock.  No  other 
large  woodland  fern  has  the  surprising 
blue-green  of  the  Marginal,  so-called  be¬ 
cause  the  fruit  dots  are  placed  along  the 
margin  of  the  fronds.  A  smaller  ever¬ 
green  is  the  Rock  fern,  much  less  notched 
and  indented.  Unaffected  by  heat  or  cold 
the  firm  little  Polypody  thrives  along  the 
edge  of  cliffs  or  boulders.  A  large  ever¬ 
green,  with  thick  fronds,  is  the  Christmas 
fern,  called  Dagger  fern  by  florists.  Some 
of  the  fronds  have  contracted  tips,  with 
close-set  fruit  dots  covering  the  under 
side.  A  swamp  fern  that  is  noticeable  at 
all  seasons  is  the  Royal.  In  the  Spring 
this  vigorous  plant  has  a  mass  of  reddish- 
green  uncoiling  fronds,  and  bears  its 
seeds  on  a  separate  stalk.  During  the 
Summer  its  crown  of  growth  is  abundant, 
and  in  the  Autumn  its  locust-like  foliage 
turns  clear  yellow.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  Clayton's  fern.  This  is  one  of  the 
varieties  found  on  all  continents.  Give  it 
space  to  grow  symmetrically  and  it  will 
thrive  in  a  fairly  moist  open  location.  It 
is  called  Interrutped  because  clustered 
loops  bearing  spores  interrupt  the  even 
design  of  the  leaf  arrangement.  Now  and1 
again  it  grows  in  wet  places  along  with 
the  Cinnamon,  named  from  the  color  of 
the  fruit  dots  on  the  under  side  of  the 
fronds.  In  the  early  Spring  the  rusty- 
woolly  coils  of  this  fern  remind  one  of 
the  head  of  a  violin,  so  are  called  “Fid¬ 
dle-heads.”  As  the  fronds  unroll  the  wool¬ 
ly  covering  is  shed  and  is  used  by  the 
smaller  birds  for  nesting  material.  The 
hay-scented  grows  in  low  thin  woods  and 
is  easily  transplanted.  It  is  lace-like, 
and  is  called  Gossamer  fern  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  This  fern  adds  a  touch  of  grace  to 
all  my  Summer  bouquets.  "When  the 
lawn  mower  trims  too  near  the  stand  of 
Hay-scented  experience  has  taught  me 
not  to  be  sorry  but  to  anticipate  the  new 
fresh  fronds  that  grow  rapidly  and  give 
variety  of  size  and  of  shades  of  green  to 


the  border:  In  contrast  is  the  weedy- 
looking  pasture  fern,  the  Sensitive,  grow¬ 
ing  in  clumps  near  a  piece  of  granite  or 
spires  of  Meadow  Steeple.  This  vigorous 
fern  is  called  Sensitive  because  it  is  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  chill  of  late  Summer 
nights,  turning  bronze  and  rust  and  am¬ 
ber,  as  though  showing  samples  of  the 
colors  Autumn  will  soon  give  the  forest 
and  meadow  slopes. 

•  Most  common  of  all  ferns  is  the  Brack¬ 
en,  or  Brake,  growing  with  such  vigor 
all  over  the  world  in  many  different  va¬ 
rieties.  Often  mentioned  in  folk  tales 
and  old  ballads  this  is  one  of  the  useful 
ferns,  a  food  for  beasts  and  men  as  well 
in  some  countries.  The  fronds  are  good 
for  thatch,  we  are  told,  for  stable  bed¬ 
ding  and  for  packing  material ;  when 
young  for  food,  either  raw  or  cooked. 
The  inner  part  of  the  root-stock  has  pro¬ 
duced  manufactured  starch.  The  outer 
parts  are  used  by  the  Indians  in  basket¬ 
making.  It  is  often  called  Hog-brake,  be¬ 
cause  its  creeping  starchy  root-stocks  are 
eagerly  grubbed  out  by  swine  as  food. 

Much  smaller  than  the  Bracken  is  an¬ 
other  branching  fern,  the  Oak.  Look  for 
it  near  the  stream  not  far  from  the 
spruce  or  birch  colony.  I  always  stop 
to  admire  the  Maiden-hair,  with  its  pur¬ 
plish  shining  stalks  and  delicate  foliage. 
It  is  not  easily  transplanted  because  of 
tenacious  roots,  but  once  established  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden  nothing  is  more 
graceful. 

It  is  surprising  if  you  never  tried  it 
before,  how  much  enjoyment  can  be  found 
in  these  perennials  that  thrive  in  acces¬ 
sible  places  along  our  streams  and  shaded 
fence  corners.  A  fern-gathering  picnic 
is  fun,  and  the  garden  grows  more  de¬ 
lightful  because  of  our  wider  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ferns.  Florence  reeves. 

New  Jersey. 


THE  "GOOD  RECIPE"  IS  IN  YOUR  BAG 
OF  PILLSBURY'S  BEST  . . .  AND  SO  IS 
THE  "GOOD  FLOUR"! 

"Better  things  to  eat  for  less  money” — that’s  the 
reason  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  in  first  place  in  the  pan- 
tries  of  millions  of  women  who  are  known  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors  as  good  cooks. 

In  every  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  there  is  a  recipe 
folder — and  the  recipes  are  the  kind  that  every 
woman  wants!  They’re  practical  and  inexpensive 


yet  they  make  unusual,  attractive,  delicious 
foods.  And  the  flour  itself  means  better  baking  for 
less  money!  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  a  "balanced”  flour, 
made  from  a  special  blend  of  wheats,  to  eliminate 
the  seasonal  changes  in  quality 
found  in  a  flour  made  from  only 
one  wheat.  As  a  result,  Pillsbury’s 
Best  works  perfectly  for  all  kinds 
of  baking — and  saves  you  money 
because  it  never  causes  an  expen¬ 
sive,  wasteful  baking  failure. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  costs  a  little  more 
per  sack  —  but  it  costs  less  per 
baking.  And  it’s  a  real  pleasure  to 
use  it — Pillsbury’s  Best  is  so  fine, 
so  good,  so  dependable. 


PILLSBURYS  B E ST ■  ■  ■  thelm&Muxdjfaux 
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Good  Clover  Seed  Pays 

You  get  more  hay  by  planting  Extra  Quality 
Clover  Seed.  It  costs  so  little  more.,  .and  the 
extra  yield  more  than  pays  for  the  difference. 

Good  Clover  Seed  is  scarce  this  year.  Get 
Hoffman’s  Extra  Quality  Clover  Seed  NOW. 
It  is  the  cleanest,  soundest  seed  money  can 
buy!  Careful  buyers  order  Hoffman’s  Clover 
Seeds  year  after  year.  „ 

WRITE  TODAY... Get  Free  Copy  New 
1937  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans.  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  233  ,Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CATALOG  ■  FREE 


Frost-proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  and  all 
varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Fulwood  s 
1937  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  apectdl  premium  offers. 
ALL  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before  buy¬ 
ing  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
P.  D.  Fulwood.  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 

Frostproof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  Varieties.  Prepaid:  200,  50c;  500,  $1.00; 
1000.  $1.75.  Colleot:  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $3.75.  Write 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  prices  on  Lettuce,  To¬ 
mato,  Broccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts  and  Cauliflower  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


VETCTltniK  PI  A 1WTC  Cabbage,  Cauliflower.  Egg 
VHjEI/IDLE  rL/lll  lJpiant,  Lettuce,  Pepper, 
and  Tomato.  We  have  only  transplanted  plants.  Box  14, 

Comstock  Nurseries  Inc.  Henry  St.,  Valley  Stream.  N.  Y. 


PIEDMONT  PLANTS — Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Gol¬ 
den  Acre,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage.  Bermuda.  Valencia, 
I’rizetaker  Onion.  Postpaid:200,  50c:  500,  $1.00:  1000, 
$1.75.  Collect:  $1.00  per  1000.  Earliana,  Bonny  Best, 
Pritchard.  Marglobe,  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  ready 
April  15th.  Postpaid:  300.  80c:  500,  $1.50:  1000.  $2.50. 
Collect:  $1.75  per  1000.  Write  for  catalog  of  many 
other  vegetable  and  flower  plants.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
Plants.  Leading  Varieties:  500,  50c;  1000,  90o: 
5000,  $3.75.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato,  Lettuce,  and 
other  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE.  8.  C. 


CA  A  SEND  NO  MONEY —  Frostproof  Cabbage 
•  “•  and  Onion  Plants.  All  Varieties — 500,  50c: 
1000,  90c.  Prompt  shipment. 

GEORGIA  PLANT  COMPANY,  Albany,  Georgia 


TTI  HOST  I*  IIOOF  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants— 7Sc 
JC  M,  Cauliflower,  too— *  1 .26;  Peppers.  200—  $  1 .00; 
Tomato,  100C—»  V.SOj  Lettuce,  200—81.00.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Grow  vegetables  three  weeks  earlier 

WITH  CARLISLE’S  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN 
PLANTS.  Cabbage  plants,  $1.00:  Onion.  60c;  Tomato, 
$1.50,  thousand.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  Georflia 


GEORGIA  Certified  Tomato  Plants  —  Pepper.  Egg 
Plants,  Openfleld  grown.  Catalogue  free. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  Pembroke.  Georgia 


ASPARAGUS 


R  hubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CKRTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams— Red  orYellow. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
L,.  &  F.  DONOERO  Box  88  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  Introductions.  Fredonia,  Urban  a, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


PITA  D  ANTCPn  NORTHERN  OHIO  GROWN 
VlUAKArilLLlI  BED  CLOVER  —  ALFALFA— 
Alsike — -Timothy — Sweet  Clover — Seed  Corn — Soy  Beans. 
Domestic  seeds  of  high  purity  and  germination,  adapted 
to  your  locality,  meeting  all  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
requirements.  Buy  direct  and  save.  Write  for  prices 
and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154.  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


811ilflmilUIIIIII!lll[]IltDlllllIltlllllllllllllUIIiniliUUIIlllllll]lllUlUIUllUll!ll!lllt[l!iill!l![llil[iil{||l!l!I 

American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 


Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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The  Family  Garden 

A  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  good  ex¬ 
ercise,  as  well  as  profit,  may  be  had  from 
a  place  with  a  little  land  in  village  or 
town. 

We  have  an  acre  with  165  feet  front¬ 
age,  called  our  little  farm.  There  is  a 
row  of  beautiful  maples  in  front  of  the 
house,  set  years  before  by  first  property 
owners,  and  two  hickory  trees,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  front  walk,  which  gave 
a  Winter  supply  of  food  to  birds  and 
squirrels.  Evergreens  and  shrubs  were 
added  as  was  possible  through  a  period 
of  years,  and  of  course  we  have  flowers 
on  different  sides  of  the  house  and  many 
parts  of  the  yard.  Crocuses,  hyacinths, 
tulips,  daffodils  and  narcissus  in  the  early 
Spring  give  color  to  the  gardens  and  to 
the  indoors.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
raising  floivers  is  in  sharing  them.  One 
special  friend  is  always  so  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  of  the  first  hyacinth  blooms. 
The  white  narcissi  sometimes  bloom  at 
the  time  of  Mother’s  Day,  when  they  can 
be  used  in  church  and  all  places  in  honor 
and  memory  of  our  mothers.  Flowers 
are  everywhere  welcome. 

Forsytliia  and  other  flowering  shrubs 
brighten  our  yard  in  early  Spring.  Lilacs, 
iris,  peonies,  roses,  perennials  and  an¬ 
nuals  follow  to  give  a  succession  of  flow¬ 
ers  during  the  season,  depending  of  course 
on  good  soil,  nurture  and  rain.  With  all 
the  different  flower  beds,  evergreens  and 
shrubs,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  keep 
one  family  busy  and  out  of  mischief  dur¬ 
ing  leisure  time. 

But  by  no  means  is  this  all  for  there  is 
the  husband’s  vegetable  garden,  a  very 
important  part,  and  what  grows  there  is 
always  so  good  and  adds  so  much  to  our 
table,  and  incidentally  sometimes  to 
neighbors’  tables,  while  products  from 
their  gardens  come  to  our  table. 

The  earliest  vegetable  is  asparagus. 
We  have  a  long  row  of  it,  bearing  plenty 
for  our  use  and  for  friends ;  also  long 
rows  of  raspberries,  all  kinds.  For  our 
Winter  table  we  have  squashes,  potatoes, 
salsify  and  parsnips.  The  son  took  great 
pride  in  taking  care  of  the  potatoes  (he 
called  them  “his”  potatoes).  He  used 
the  new  Katahdin  variety  and  we  find 
it  a  very  fine  potato,  so  smooth,  white 
and  good  tasting.  The  men  of  the  family 
enjoy  and  benefit  from  the  exercise  in  the 
garden  after  hours  of  confining  office 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  we  have  a  few  fruit  trees  set  by 
our  son ;  a  quarter  acre  of  Concord 
grapes,  on  which  we  all  put  some  time 
and  hire  the  work  of  trimming,  tying, 
cultivating ;  then  in  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober  we  have  them  picked  and  sent  to 
the  juice  factory  and  feel  proud  to  add 
our  small  quota  of  well-ripened  grapes  for 
grape  juice. 

We  hardly  realize  the  number  of  dec¬ 
orative  shrubs,  trees,  flowers  we  have  un¬ 
til  we  stop  to  enumerate  these  God-given 
blessings  of  beauty.  To  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  give  our  note  of  appreciation  for  its 
many  helpful  outdoor  and  indoor  sug¬ 
gestions  for  “little”  farms,  as  well  as 
large,  and  for  its  fineness  and  wholesome¬ 
ness  throughout.  j.  e. 

New  York. 


The  Difficult  Gardenia 

Readers  who  have  had  no  success  in 
growing  gardenias  under  house  conditions 
usually  think  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  their  methods. 

W.  R.  Beattie,  senior  horticulturist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  says  that  gar¬ 
denias  are  hothouse  plants  and  require 
a  fairly  high  temperature  and  humid  at¬ 
mosphere.  Do  not  try  to  grow  them  out¬ 
doors  except  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
southward  including  all  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Region  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Los  Angeles  is  about  the  northern  limit 
for  their  outdoor  culture. 

Gardenias  grow  best  in  acid  soil.  Acid 
leaf  mold — as  from  the  pine  needles  or 
oak  leaves — may  be  used  in  potting  the 
plants,  making  the  soil  more  acid.  The 
soil  should  be  loose  and  fibrous  and  lime 
should  never  be  added.  Better  results 
generally  are  obtained  when  a  teaspoon 
of  aluminum  sulphate  is  mixed  with  each 
gallon  of  soil.  The  plants  need  as  much 
sunlight  as  possible  and  for  this  reason 
Mr.  Beattie  suggests  that  they  be  kept 
at  a  south  window. 
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DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Except  for  1934.  last  year’s  corn  crop  was 
the  smallest  for  55  years — just  half  of  a 
good  crop!  The  great  western  com  belt 
was  hardest  hit.  Fortunately,  our  own  seed 
corn  sources  were  unhurt.  We  have  excel¬ 
lent  stocks  of  high  germinating  seed  corn — 
90%  or  better  average. 

We  sell  only  Northern  grown,  high-test 
com.  We  guarantee  every  bushel.  We  sell 
subject  to  YOUR  OWN  10-day  test  or 
money-hack  basis.  You  never  take  chances 
on  these  Dibble  quality  varieties. 


Early  Yellow  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Mammoth  White  Dent 
Big  Red  Dent 
Golden  Glow 
Cornell  11 


Lancaster  Co. 

Sure  Crop 
West  Branch 
Sweepstakes 
Mammoth  8  Rowed 
Yellow  Flint 


White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Also  Headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds.  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley. 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

CATALOG  —  PRICE  LIST  —  FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PEDI6REED  SEEDS 

FIELD  SEEDS  FROM  EARLY  TO  LATE  HYBRID 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley.  Silage,  Corn, 
Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 
Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses. 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture,  all 
from  sources  proved  best. 

FARM  CHEMICALS  TO  FERTILIZE 

Write  for  Descriptive 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
tavorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  tweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 

SOILS.  TREAT  SEEDS,  PROTECT  CROPS 
Circulars  and  Prices 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


li  n 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


Seneca  Sixty  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Something  entirely  new  in  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn.  Ready  to  eat  in  sixty  to  sixty-four 
days  from  planting.  Two  to  three  ears  to  each  stalk.  Uniform  and  of  good 
quality.  The  earliest  table  and  market  corn.  One  of  our  own 
Hybrids.  The  first  year  it  has  been  offered  to  our  trade. 


Seed  Oats  —  Clover  —  Seed  Corn 


SENSATION  —  One  of  the  most 
productive  oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upwards  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent  with  large,  white,  meaty 
grains  weighing  42  lbs.  per  mea¬ 
sured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality. 
You  should  by  all  means  give 
these  oats  a  trial. 


Home  grown  and  Imported  North¬ 
ern  European  seed  free  of  noxious 
weeds  and  of  the  highest  quality  at 
attractive  prices.  Also  Alfalfa.  Al¬ 
sike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  Pasture 
mixtures.  Soy  Beans  and  Barley. 


Woodburn  Yellow  Dent.  Learning. 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap.  All 
fire  dried  of  excellent  germination. 
Take  no  chance  on  seed  not  properly 
dried  as  seed  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture  will  not  grow 
satisfactorily. 


Write  for  samples  of  seed  wanted  and  our  seed  annual. 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


QUALITY  SEEDS 

Send  for  1937  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for  our 
free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you. 
It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate  description 
of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties  of  Vegetables. 
We  offer  Seeds  of  high-quality  and  germination 
and  our  prices  are  right. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years  —  Largest 
Growers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.*  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks.  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  r  4  20c  In 

10  Packets  far  IvL  Canada. 
Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
cprC  with  bargains  in  Seeds.  Plants,  and  Shrul-s. 
*  ntt  Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO..  Sta.  12.  Randolph.  Wit. 


Farm  Seeds 


Holmes*  Farm  Seeds  are  worth 
knowing  and  growing.  Get  our  folder  and  prices 
on  Potatoes.  Alfalfa.  Clovers.  Grasses.  Soy  Beans. 
Peas.  Oats,  Corn.  Barley,  etc.  Old  and  new  TESTED 
varieties.  Write  today.  (Also  Free  Garden  Book  on 
flowers  and  vegetables. ) 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  BOX  16.  CANTON.  OHIO 


Shelled  and 
Screened 


Selected  Corn  for  Seed 

Reid’s  Yellow  Dent.  Clarage  and  Maryland  Ninety  Day 
Yellow  Dent  Germination  guaranteed  ninety — $2.00 
bushel  here.  CAROLINE  GRAIN  AND  SEED 
COMPANY.  -  GREENSBORO.  Maryland 

cdactooaae  Cabbage.  Onions,  Peppers.  Beets,  Cauli- 
rKUJirXUUr  flower.  Lettuce  and  Tomato  Plants. 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS.  Tifton,  O* 


BURPEE’S 

REGAL  LILIES 

3 Bulbs  for  25<f 

(Were  25c  each  ) 
One  of  the  easiest  grown 
and  most  beautiful  Lilies. 
Flowers  are  fragrant, 
pure  white,  often  suffused 
pink.  Grows  3  to  6  ft. 
high.  Blooms  July  to 
August.  Lives  for  years. 

3  for  25c:  7  for  50e 
15  for  $1 ;  100  for  $6.50 
Guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog 
FREE.  All  best  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

Lower  Prices  for  1 93  7 
Many  new  varieties. 
Marigold  “Crown  of 
Gold”  Pkt..  25n 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  702  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Finest  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom,  10 
Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a 25c  val¬ 
ue!)  100  Prepaid  for  $1.00! — 
Sond  dlmo  or  dollar  today  I 
Maule's  Seed  Book  free  — 
.ested.  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
vegetable  and  flowers.  New  low 
prices,  also  Eaav-Payment  Plan. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
342  Maula  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious.  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Rubel.  Rancocas,  Concord.  Jersey,  etc. 

I-Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


BLUEBERRIES  —  Our  latest  improved  fruit  bush: 
stately  shrub  load  up  with  clusters  of  grape  size  de¬ 
licious  berries :  for  garden,  lawn  or  hedges ;  easily  grown. 
Booklet.  Houston  Orchards.  Box  K-16.  Hanover.  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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f|/|TC  A  CLEAR  GAIN  OF  20 
VM  |  9  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE 


Read  what  Geo.  Wingert,  Fayetteville,  Pa., 
says:  “Your  oats  made  70  bushels  per  acre 
and  our  own  50  bushels— side  by  side  in  the 
same  field.”  Sow  the  best  seed  Oats  you  can 
get.  Same  work— same  soil  preparation— but 
Good  Seed . . .  that’s  the  difference  between 
ordinary  Oat  Crops  and  Extra  Good  Crops. 
Order  Hoffman’s  famous  heavy  yielding 
strains  . . .  All  carefully  tested. 

WRITE  TODAY... Get  Free  CopyNew  1937 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Alfalfas,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES 


JiHOFFMAN,lnc.“ox  232’u,r,<K£v,,u 


i  (Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


ua 
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FARM  SEEDS 


HIS  TRADE  MARK 

JS.YOUR  PROTECTION 

FOR  TRUE-TO'NAME 

INCREASE  !  9UAL,TV  plANTS 
TOUR  BERRY  PROFITS 

At  No  Extra  Cost  To  You 

For  the  past  36  years  the  name  Townsend  has 
represented  all  that  is  best  in  berry  growing.  It 
is  the  by-word  for  True  To  Name  Heavy  Yield¬ 
ing  Quality  Plants.  The  largest  berry-growing 
associations  in  the  country  use  Townsend’s 
plants  annually.  Fruit  growers  and  home  gar¬ 
deners  in  48  states  set  Townsend’s  Select  Strain 
Plants  last  year.  They  are  bred  for  heavier 
yields,  increasing  your  profits  at  no  extra  cost. 

40-Page  BERRY  BOOK 

This  Free  Book  is  fully  illus-  , 
trated  in  colors  and  describes 
best  money  making  varieties 

Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  Blackberries,  Fruit 

T ree  s,  etc. ,  and  tell  s  ho  w  World' s 
largest  growers  of  Strawberry 
Plants  make  plant  selection  and 
increase  yields.  Every  Fruit 
Grower  and  Home  Gardener 
should  have  this  book.  A  Postal 
will  bring  your  tree  copy. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons 

tse  VINE  STREET,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


FREE 


TOWNSEND'S 

lsi?{SfoOK 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

You  ore  to  be  the  judge  — 
You  must  be  satisfied 


ASPARAGUS 


RHUBARB 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 


STRAWBERRY  —  Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy,  Dorsett  Fairfax. 
Catskill,  Chesapeake,  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing. 


All  transportation  fully  paid  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  7  Var’  above.. $  .75  $2.40  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairf’x,  Catskill,  Chesa’  .85  2.75  5.00  22.50 
Mastodon  &  Gem  Everbearing.  1.10  3.75  7.25  32.50 
Raspberry— Latham,  Chief.  Si.  Regis  &  Cumberland. 
Blackberry — Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry. 
All  trails’  paid  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus 2 yr.  No.  1  $  .30  $  .50  $  .80  $1.25  $4.25  $8.00 

Rhubarb  2  yr.  No.  1  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horser’d’Ulyr.  No.  1  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Hasp.  &  Blackberry.  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.00  18.00 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  quoted*  above 


Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Our  early  cabbage  plants  are  young  and  thrifty,  grown 
from  early  spring  sowings,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  start 
growing  at  once  after  transplanting.  Will  mature  earlier 
than  the  over  wintered  frost  proof  plants,  that  gets  so 
bard  and  woody  it  takes  them  considerable  time  to 
revive  and  start  growing.  We  are  growing  leading 
varieties  from  selected  seed.  Price  on  request. 


Also  other  vegetable  plants  in  season. 


C.  I*  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


r1!!  AETIWr*  WAYFOR  ORCHARDISTS- 
Ultftr  1  llvVlf  VV  X\Ai{oth  Hand  and  Brush  W 


We  follow  Mich. 

List.  HUNT  & 


Both  Hand  and  Brush  Wax. 
State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 

SON,  Box  7-R,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  strain);  Cobblers,  'Itussets. 

II.  l.  Hodnett  &  Bone  -  Fillmore,  New  York 


Pole  or  Running  Beans 


There  are  a  number  of  very  excellent 
varieties  of  pole  beans  that  are  well 
suited  to  plant  for  the  production  of  snap 
beans.  The  advantages  of  pole  beans 
aside  from  their  excellent  quality  are  the 
long  season  over  which  they  may  produce, 
the  abundant  yield  for  a  given  area  of 
ground  and  the  fact  that  the  later  varie¬ 
ties  produce  their  crop  from  early  Sep¬ 
tember  to  frost  time. 

In  the  main  the  utility  of  a  crop  gov¬ 
erns  the  acreage  planted  and  its  territo¬ 
rial  distribution.  Pole  beans  were  use¬ 
ful  50  years  ago  and  as  far  as  food  values 
are  concerned  they  are  just  as  valuable 
today.  In  the  far  western  States  pole 
beans  are  an  accepted  or  proved  crop  and 
rather  large  acreage  of  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der  and  Blue  Lake  are  grown  for  market 
and  canning.  Pole  beans  have  in  the 
eastern  States  been  largely  limited  to 
home  garden  use. 

At  one  time  pole  beans  were  an  ex¬ 
pected  feature  in  every  garden.  A  few 
hills  planted  along  the  border  or  the 
fence  line  produced  an  abundance  of  ten¬ 
der  pods  over  a  long  season.  It  may  be 
that  today  the  securing  of  poles  is  a  real 
difficulty  hut  it  would  seem  as  though 
some  trellis  system  could  be  supplied. 
Pole  beans  do  take  a  longer  season  to  pro¬ 
duce  edible  pods,  the  usual  time  is  from 
60  to  80  days,  whereas  bush  garden  beans 
are  ready  for  picking  in  about  50  days. 

Five  varieties  are  recommended,  all 
producing  green  pods.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  order  of  maturity,  the  sea¬ 
sonal  range  being  from  60  to  78  days. 
McCaslan  is  one  of  the  best  all-purpose 
pole  beans  for  southern  and  eastern  con¬ 
ditions.  The  pods  are  flat,  thick,  abso¬ 
lutely  stringless  and  of  good  quality. 
When  allowed  to  ripen  the  shelled  beans 
are  pure  white,  fine  for  Winter  use.  The 
vines  are  vigorous  and  extremely  produc¬ 
tive. 

Burger's  Stringless  in  plant  habit  re¬ 
sembles  Kentucky  -  Wonder  with  rather 
scant  foliage,  large  leaflets  and  short  pro¬ 
ducing  season.  The  pods  are  oval  to 
round,  long,  meaty,  crease-backed,  brittle 
and  stringless.  The  variety  is  used  in 
Southern  California  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  both  market  and  canning.  Blue 
Lake,  a  strain  of  White  Crease-hack,  is 
grown  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  for  can¬ 
ning.  The  pods  have  a  darker  color  than 
those  of  Burger's  and  are  plump,  round 
and  tender. 

Scotia  is  a  selection  of  the  zebra- 
banded  seed  type.  The  pods  are  round, 
fleshy  and  when  cooked  have  a  rich,  melt¬ 
ing  buttery  flavor.  It  is  a  good  late  pole 
variety  for  either  home  or  market  use  and 
is  being  grown  extensively  as  a  shipping 
bean  as  the  pods  remain  in  edible  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time. 

Georgian  pole  bean  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  of  all  pole  beans,  it  makes  a 
strong  vine  even  under  hot,  dry  condi¬ 
tions.  Resistant  to  heat  and  drought 
it  will  continue  growth  late  in  the  season 
and  will  produce  pods  right  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  frost.  The  pods  are  from  five  to 
six  inches  long,  green  with  faint  purple 
tinge  in  the  snap  stage  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  when  young.  The  variety  is  one  of 
the  real  cornfield  beans  as  grown  in  the 
South.  It  is  suitable  for  growing  on  pole 
or  trellis  or  to  run  up  the  corn  plant. 
This  bean  should  make  a  good  covering 
plant  for  the  fence  row  or  trellis.  Pole 
beans  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  gar¬ 
den  and  will  well  repay  for  the  small 
space  required.  w.  T.  tablet. 


The  Miami  Apple 

The  Miami  apple  is  another  of  the 
growing  list  of  red  strains.  Miami  is 
apparently  a  bud  sport  of  Stark,  an  old 
variety  which  originated  a  century  ago 
in  Delaware  County,  Ohio. 

Miami  first  came  to  the  attention  of  a 
commercial  fruit-grower  in  Southwestern 
Ohio.  After  a  block  of  Stark  trees,  now 
28  years  old,  had  been  fruiting  for  several 
years  this  grower  observed  that  the  ap¬ 
ples  from  a  few  of  the  trees  were  much 
more  highly  colored  than  Stark.  These 
few  trees  were  scattered  promiscuously 
through  the  block  of  Stark  trees. 

It  seems  likely  that  these  few  trees  all 
originated  from  a  common  source  of  bud 
wood,  perhaps  a  single  branch  of  a  Stark 


tree.  It  is  entirely  possible,  too,  that  the 
branch  from  which  the  bud  wood  origin¬ 
ally  came  never  fruited,  or  having  fruited 
was  unnoticed  by  the  grower.  Other  bud 
sports  have  originated  from  an  equal  ob¬ 
scurity. 

Stark  has  been  rather  widely  planted, 
being  generally  adapted  to  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  where  Baldwin  is  at  its  best.  How¬ 
ever.  Stark  has  never  been  rated  as  a 
leading  commercial  sort.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  Stark  has  been  its  lack  of 
color.  The  under-color  is  usually  an  un¬ 
attractive  green  and  frequently  the  over¬ 
color  consists  of  only  a  few  dull  red 
stripes.  Under  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  the  fruit  would  be  rated  as  a  striped 
red  apple. 

Miami  has  a  yellow  ground  color  and  is 
almost  completely  covered  with  a  solid 
red  over-coloring.  The  apples  are  de¬ 
cidedly  attractive.  Aside  from  the  color 
variation  the  only  noticeable  difference 
between  Miami  and  Stark  is  that  the 
the  flesh  of  Miami  seems  to  he  a  little 
finer-grained  than  Stark  and  generally  a 
little  better  in  quality.  The  fruit  grown 
on  the  inside  of  the  Miami  trees  attains 
a  higher  color  than  the  shaded  Stark. 

The  season  of  Miami  in  cellar  storage 
is  midwinter.  In  cold  storage  it  may  be 
rated  as  a  late  keeper.  Here  is  another 
red  strain  which  gives  promise  of  re¬ 
placing  an  old  variety.  c.  w.  e. 
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Closely  checked  tests  in  fifteen  states 
have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  any 
potato  grower  can  usually  expect  better 
returns  from  his  seed  if  he  treats  it  with 
SEMESAN  BEL  before  planting. 

At  an  average  cost  of  21  an  acre  this 
quick  dip  treatment  —  by  reducing  seed 
piece  decay  and  seed-borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia  —  increased  the  average 
yield  13.6%.  Result  —  lower  growing 
cost,  and  more  profit  1 

No  mussy  soaking.  Treat  your  seed 
as  fast  as  you  can  dip  it.  One  pound  of 
SEMESAN  BEL  treats  60  to  80  bushels 
—  easily  and  quickly.  Inexpensive! 

Use  SEMESAN  BEL  this  year  for 
better  profit.  Ask  your  dealer  for  free 
Potato  Pamphlet,  or  mail  a  postcard 
direct  to  the  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


TREAT  SEED  1T&AVC 
EVERY  YEAR  //  /  /lA? 


Semesan  Disinfectants  Are  Good 

We  recommend  and  wholesale  Ceresan,  Semesan 
Bel  and  other  Semesan  disinfectants.  Order  from 
us  or  send  name  of  farm  supply  or  hardwaredealer. 

VICK  &  DILDINE  CO.  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN  ^"7^ 

yield.  8MITH  STUMP  PULLERS  -  La  Crescent,  Minn. 


35  BEAUTIFUL  IRISES  $1.00 

Each  one  different.  A  riot  of  ex¬ 
quisite  colors  in  different  shades  of 
Pink,  Red,  Blue,  Yellow,  Purple, 
Lavender,  White  and  Bronze.  All 
up  to  date  and  popular.  All  strong, 
healthy,  blooming  size  roots.  One 
beautiful  variety  from  FRANCE  in 
each  collection.  Order  today.  We  pay  postage. 
Send  for  our  free  “Booklet”  of  Bargain  Collec¬ 
tions  in  Peonies,  Irises,  Phlox,  Poppies,  etc. 
HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


■  DIC  Tllis  ’‘Coronation”  Collection  of  10  line 
Irises,  embracing  the  colors  of  the  Imperial 
jewels  will  make  your  garden  Immortal:  Gold  Im¬ 
perial;  Majestic;  Wedgewood;  Rubyd;  Caporal;  Buto; 
Fra  Angelico;  Fragrans,  Itameldo;  Red  Cross.  AH 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI .  «  orders  for  SB. 
Circular  free.  THE  IRIS  NEWS,  Macodon,  N.  Y. 


APPII4  BEST  GIANT  ZINNIAS 

fei  II  Send  10c  for  4  pkts.  Red,  Pink, 
fin* HI  Pin  IJff  yellow.  Rose.  Burpee’s  Catalog 
is  FREE.  Writo  for  your  copy. 
Vf.  Atlee  burpee  Co.,  871  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


GLADS 


100  splendid  blooming  bulbs 
of  Picardy,  the  world’s  best 
..  ,  glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 

50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
CEILS CR  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y. 

tOO  EXTRA  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

All  Colors  —  Big  Spikes  —  Worth  More. 

S2  Postpaid.  1937  Price  List  FREE. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS  -  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 

c  I  k  mm  f  TC  150  Size  bulbs,  40  choice 

ULADlULUiJ  varieties  ......  SI. OO.  Postpaid. 

Longfellow  Bros.,  Hallowell,  Me. 

GLADIOLUS  ®est  that  grow.  Many  special  collections 
aLHUlVkW40(  prize  winning  varieties.  Send  name 
today.  Harold  B.  Higgins,  GLAD-ACRES,  Easton,  Md- 

DAHT  IAS  ’5  ndxed, different,  SI. OO.  Price  List. 

imnLIBJ  W.H.TOFPIN  -  WeBtville,  N.  J. 

-CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER- 

Dhss Triumph,  Early  Ohio,  Spaulding  Rose.  EARLY 
ROSE,  Green  Mountain,  KATAHDIN,  Smooth  Rural 
Rural  Russet.  WARBA.  Also  SELECTED! 
ROGU ED.  grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler.  Bliss 
Triumph,  Smooth  and  Russet  Rural,  Earlv  Ohio  NEW 
VARIETIES  -CHIPPEWA,  WARBA  and  KATAH- 
DIN  are  outstanding.  We  recommend  their  trial. 

"r.lte  f°r  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  BONNY,  -  ELBA,  N.  Y. 


sS4£*st  rawberries 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’B  New 
I  Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
1  berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
an^othernew^ and  standard  varieties.  It’s 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Chestnut  Trees  Blight  Resistant  Ucious^nuts 

at  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pa. 

EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

S  A  V  E  M  O  N  E  Y  Fori  £ower  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
h  11  i  iu  kt  a  Ta  IS?d  batteries  with  Ediaons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive .  Odorless.  Eapectally 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargera.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging:  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  (JOMPANY”,  88  Ster- 
1  .g  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
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Lucky  and  Ducky — Ark  Farm  Beavers 

Part  V. 


The  lake  had  increased  twice  its  size, 
and  this  in  a  drought  year.  I  was  not 
successful  in  reaching  the  landing.  I 
tried  to  fill  my  pipe  but  the  tobacco  was 
wet.  I  had  waded  to  my  hips  in  what 
was  once  my  own  garden  and  didn’t 
recognize  it. 

That  evening,  as  I  sat  in  the  sheltered 
refuge  of  my  own  back  porch,  I  refilled 
the  pipe  several  times,  and  I  smoked 
alone.  I  thought,  pondered,  meditated — 
and  finally  went  to  bed  with  no  conclu¬ 
sion  reached. 

Early  before  sun-up  I  was  agaiu  on 
the  job.  The  canoe  was  gone.  I  was 
obliged  to  travel  all  way  around  afoot. 
First  I  visited  the  lodge.  It  was  as  big 
as  the  town  bank  and  as  high  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  side  hill,' with  its 
former  wealth  of  aspen,  was  all  mussed 
up.  Was  this  the  path  of  a  tornado? 
A  bunch  of  drunken  lumberjacks  couldn't 
have  completed  a  better  job !  Even  the 
big  white  birches  at  the  four  corners  of  a 
delightful  little  hill  on  the  shore  where 
I  intended  to  build  a  cabin  were  down. 
Two  were  lodged  in  a  soft  maple. 

I  counted  something  better  than  200 
trees  which  had  been  cut  and  mostly  left 
untouched.  It  was  here  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  animals,  like  some  people, 
can  be  ungrateful.  I  realized,  too,  more 
than  ever  before,  that  somebody  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  pair  of  “the  State’s  beavers,” 
but  this  wasn’t  the  worst.  I  went  on 
around  to  the  dam — I  won’t  tarry  with 
the  story  here — I’ll  make  it  snappy — 
you  might  guess  the  rest,  but  you  can’t 
correctly. 

If  I  had  brought  the  field  glasses  I 
might  have  looked  clear  across  the  length 
of  it,  but  I  didn’t  have  them.  I  just 
stood  and  gazed — mystified,  paralyzed, 
riveted  to  the  spot.  I  thought  of  the 
text,  “And  man  was  given  dominion  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field.”  Suddenly  I  thought  it  might  be 
quite  a  proper  caper  to  reverse  this.  The 
dam  was  a  little  more  than  30  paces 
across  it.  That  means  about  90  feet,  and 
some  five  or  six  feet  high ;  it  extended 
zig-zag  down  the  middle  of  what  was 
once  the  back  road,  not  a  drop  of  water 
oozed  through  its  firmly  cemented  front, 
entwined  with  limbs  large  and  small, 
stones  and  stumps.  Even  the  four-inch 
planks  that  once  covered  the  bridge  were 
firmly  imbedded  in  its  complete  construc¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  next  turn  was  the  final 
touches,  where,  as  if  to  mock  me,  I  found 
my  canoe  filled  with  mud  and  stones,  but 
right-side  up  set  squarely  where  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  brook  once  found  its  way. 
Someone  has  said  beavers  ai*e  “ingenious” 
but  you  can  call  it  what  you  will — in¬ 
stinct,  intelligence,  intellect  or  science. 
Maybe  it’s  just  plain  experience,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  school  of  first-hand  con¬ 
tact  over  ages  that  date  back  —  I  don  t 
know. 

Seldom  have  I  been  outwitted  by  wild 
animals,  but  here  I  confess  my  weakness. 
Next  morning  I  went  back  with  a  length 
of  four-inch  pipe,  dug  a  hole  through  the 
dam  and  inserted  the  pipe.  By  hard 
work  I  succeeded  in  opening  a  hole 
through  which  the  water  spouted.  Sure¬ 
ly  they  must  have  finished  work  and 
called  the  job  complete !  It  couldn’t  go 
higher  as  the  country  between  North 
Creek  and  Weavertown  would  be  flooded. 
I  might  discourage  them  but  it  wasn't  to 
be.  On  my  return  next  day  the  dam  was 
repaired  and  to  my  amazement  an  old 
tin  pail  was  placed  squarely  over  the  end 
of  the  four-inch  pipe  and  its  interior 
stuffed  with  moss!  The  climax  had  been 
reached,  for  here  they  had  decided  to  live 
the  life  ordained  for  them  by  nature,  and 
I  walked  away. 

The  owners  of  the  hill  farms  having 
been  deprived  of  ingress  for  months  had 
worked  the  situation  into  a  frenzy.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  fellow  who 
owned  the  land  at  the  site  of  the  dam 
had  nailed  up  the  road  where  it  left  the 
highway  and  posted  his  notice — “Closed 
Road.”  Nobody  seemed  able  to  find  out 
if  this  was  legal.  The  facts  were  it  was 
shut  off  and  still  is. 

My  trip  home  from  the  South  was  none 
too  pleasant.  When  I  met  .some  of  the 
old  neighbors,  they  spoke  in  a  “low  voice” 
that  didn’t  seem  quite  natural.  I  often 
met  Hall  on  the  street,  but  he  looked  over 
his  glasses.  We  had  been  close  friends 


for  years,  but  all  I  got  from  him  was — 
“The  bridge  looks  better  since  it  was 
painted !”  He  walked  on.  Even  some  of 
my  kinfolks  were  icy  at  times,  and  I  got 
it  second-handed,  “I  hope  he’s  got  what 
he  was  looking  for.” 

It’s  a  good  sport  who  smiles  in  the  face 
of  adversities.  I  was  always  called  a 
good  sport — if  I  get  licked  I  can  take  it 
— I'm  a  Republican. 

I  went  first  to  the  supervisor.  He,  too, 
had  always  been  considered  an  old  friend. 
Explaining  the  situation  I  waited  his 
answer.  Like  all  of  his  kind  he  is  slick 
enough  to  evade  any  issue  indirectly.  You 
might  guess  by  his  meek  and  humble 
glance  he  hadn't  sinned  in  15  years. 
Finally  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  twid¬ 
dled  his  thumbs  and  after  what  seemed 
minutes,  I  got  this :  “You  can’t  do  a 
thing,  and  say,  by  the  way,  did  you  ever 
find  out  who  put  beavers  in  Austin 
Pond?” 

Then  I  accosted  Lee  Stanley,  our  road 
commissioner.  Lee  is  a  good  skate — he’s 
kept  the  job  for  21  years — always  vic¬ 
torious  at  the  polls.  He’s  neither  good 
looking,  brilliant,  nor  sociable,  but  there 
must  be  something  back  of  him  some¬ 
where  or  he  couldn’t  make  it.  Lee  un¬ 
derstood  the  situation  perfectly.  He  gets 
the  daily  news  from  Alexander's  Garage 
— they  don’t  miss  anything,  but  I  missed 
here,  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect — 
satisfaction — I  didn’t  get  any. 

Then  I  went  to  the  chairman  of  the 
town  board — Uncle  Carlos.  Surely  he 
was  one  of  my  best  and  most  trusted 
friends — judge  of  the  village,  too.  It 
wasn’t  really  necessary  to  rehearse  the 
issue,  for  Uncle  Carlos  lives  next  door  to 
Alexander’s  Garage.  He  finally  told  me 
I  might  petition  the  town  to  open  the 
road.  There  wasn’t  anything  definite 
about  it  though.  But  he  “imagined”  it 
might  be  brought  about  in  this  way.  I 
sent  the  petition  with  signatures — a  few 
days  later  it  came  back  with  this  written 
across  the  bottom  —  “Improperly  made 
out.” 

I  called  again  to  see  Uncle  Carlos.  I 
always  do  when  I'm  down  town,  for  he 
and  Aunt  Min  are  always  glad  to  have 
anybody  come  in.  They’re  not  so  young 
as  they  once  were,  but  years  don't  count 
when  you  sit  down  to  visit  with  them, 
at  least  it  never  did  till  this  time. 

Aunt  Min  is  really  the  best  cook  in 
town  and  she  always  has  something  extra 
in  the  pantry  —  a  good  old-fashioned 
mother  with  a  kindly  heart  and  a  good 
word  for  everybody.  But  LTncle  Carlos, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  didn’t  seem 
quite  himself.  I’ve  told  you  he’s  the  mag¬ 
istrate,  and  this  being  strictly  a  business 
visit,  he  did  of  course  attempt,  at  least, 
to  give  me  the  information  asked  for,  yet 
even  though  it  was  the  month  of  July, 
I  noticed  he  was  like  everybody  else — 
icy.  And  Aunt  Min,  too.  It  didn’t  take 
a  ventriloquist  to  catch  the  frost  on  the 
tenor  of  her  voice,  so  my  visit  was  short. 
I  got  in  the  car  and  went  back. 

A  lamb  shorn  of  its  wool,  a  bird  bereft 
of  its  mate,  a  dog  without  a  home,  or  a 
man  who’s  lost  all  his  money  are  usually 
considered  objects  of  pity — and  they  get 
it.  But  a  guy  who  loves  wild  animals 
and  meets  a  snag,  even  in  his  own  home 
town  somehow  don’t  belong  in  this  cate¬ 
gory — so  it  appears. 

Going  home  I  got  to  thinking  seriously. 
It  was  time  for  me  to  return  to  my  job 
in  South  Carolina.  I’d  come  home  on  a 
sick  leave  and  felt  now  that  I  was  able — 
must  hurry  back.  I  still  had  five  months 
under  contract.  I  didn’t  like  the  South, 
nor  the  thought  of  returning  to  it,  but  I 
liked  my  job  and  the  people  I  worked  for. 
True  I  was  in  debt,  else  I'd  never  have 
left  Ark  Farm,  and  incidentally  the  beav¬ 
ers.  With  my  mind  half-way  between 
Dixie  and  the  North  Pole,  where  beaver 
hides  ought  to  be  prime  if  anywhere,  I 
nearly  collided  with  an  ice  truck  going 
north.  The  driver  might  have  been  care¬ 
less  in  forcing  me  half  way  to  the  curb, 
but  I  held  no  animosity  toward  him.  Had 
he  asked  me  where  he  could  dispose  of  his 
ice  it  wouldn’t  have  been  hard  to  direct 
him  to  a  sure  market — at  Uncle  Carlos’, 
even  Hall  might  be  about  out,  and  my 
brother  Harry,  who  owns  a  strip  of  land 
on  the  back  road  would  soon  be  in  need ! 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


BIGGER. ..BETTER... 
MORE  ECONOMICAL 


THE  NEW  1937 


FORD 
PICK-UP 


The  biggest  feature  of  the  New  1937  Ford  V-8  Pick-Up 
is  a  choice  of  power  to  fit  your  own  individual  farm  haul¬ 
ing  needs.  There  are  tw  o  V-8  engine  sizes  .  .  .  an  improved 
85-horsepower  V-8  for  high  speed  or  heavy-duty  hauling 
. .  .  and  a  new  60-liorsepower  V-8  that  sets  an  entirely  new 
standard  of  economy  for  light  loads. 

In  addition  to  its  greater  economy,  the  1937  Ford 
V-8  Piek-Up  is  bigger.  Load  space  measures  73  inches 
long,  46  inches  wide,  and  16%  inches  to  the  top  of  the 
flare  boards.  This  greater  capacity  is  only  one  of  many 
improvements  .  .  .  rear  axle  housing  stress  is  less,  springs 
have  new  interleaf  lubrication,  appearance  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  new  V-type  ventilating  windshield  and  by 
newly  designed  radiator  shell  and  grille  and  new  hood 
louvers.  These  improvements,  added  to  those  tried-and- 
tested  Ford  features  that  farmers  have  enthusiastically 

m 

approved  for  years,  make  this  new  model  the  greatest 
value  Ford  has  ever  offered. 

See  the  New  1937  Ford  V-8  Pick-Up.  Set  a  date  with 
your  Ford  dealer  for  an  6ion-tlie-job”  test  under  your  own 
operating  conditions. 

•  Convenient,  economical  terms  through  Authorized 
Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company, 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


Evergreen  Barberries. — One  of  our 
renders  asks  about  evergreen  barberries; 
he  is  planting  shrubs  about  the  founda¬ 
tion  wall  of  a  house,  and  would  like  to 
include  these.  There  are  some  excellent 
evergreen  barberries,  but  those  offered 
in  trade  lists  differ  from  the  familiar  de¬ 
ciduous  type  in  one  marked  feature;  they 
do  not  have  red  fruits.  We  usually  have 
a  feeling  that  barberries  must  be  red ; 
the  fruits  of  these  evergreen  varieties  are 
black  or  blue  black,  and  though  certainly 
handsome,  they  do  not  stand  out  like  the 
vivid  red  that  is  such  a  feature  in  Fall 
and  Winter.  The  wintergreen  barberry, 
Berberis  Julianse,  is  a  shrub  of  medium 
height  as  ordinarily  grown,  but  it  will  at¬ 
tain  a  height  of  six  feet.  The  leaves  are 
deep  green,  one  to  three  inches  long ;  the 
flowers,  borne  in  clusters,  are  followed 
by  bluish -black  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  is  very  hardy ;  an  attractive 
shrub  to  plant  as  a  single  specimen.  The 
three-spine  barberry,  which  wears  the 
imposing  name  of  Berberis  triacantho- 
phora  has  narrow  toothed  leaves  and  clus¬ 
tered  flowers  followed  by  blue-black  ber¬ 
ries  ;  this  is  also  a  hardy  Chinese  va¬ 
riety,  not  quite  as  tall  as  the  preceding. 
It  is  generally  classed  as  dwarf,  but  the 
botanists  say  it  grows  five  feet  tall.  Ber¬ 
beris  verruculosa  has  small  shiny  deep 
green  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and  gold¬ 
en  yellow  flowers  followed  by  black  fruit. 
This  is  dwarf  in  habit,  though  it  is  said 
to  become  three  feet  tall  in  its  native 
home ;  it  is  recommended  for  rockery 
planting.  As  it  comes  from  Western 
China,  B.  parvifolia  has  red  fruit, 
but  we  do  not  find  it  in  accessible  trade 
lists.  Some  evergreen  varieties  from  the 
Himalayas  are  said  to  be  too  tender  for 
the  North.  The  foliage  of  the  hardy 
Chinese  sorts  named  is  striking,  and  the 
fruits  are  handsome  and  noticeable,  in 
spite  of  their  dark  color. 

A  Succulent  Shrub.  —  One  of  our 
readers  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  supposed 
cactus  known  in  her  locality  as  “devil’s 
backbone.-’  We  recognized  it  as  belong¬ 
ing  the  the  family  called  Euphorbiacese, 
which  includes  such  diverse  relatives  as 
the  greenhouse  Poinsettia  and  the  gar¬ 
den  annual  known  as  snow-on-the-moun- 
tain,  but  were  unable  to  place  it.  It 
was  identified  by  E.  J.  Alexander  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  as  Pedilan- 
thus  tithymaloides,  variously  called  red- 
bird  cactus,  slipper  flower  and  Jew  bush. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  Northern  South  America, 
where  it  grows  six  feet  tall ;  there  are 
varieties  with  white-edged  leaves.  The 
red  or  purple  flowers  are  described  as 
showy,  in  dense  terminal  cymes.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  plant  was  described 
as  a  cactus,  in  spite  of  its  leaves ;  many 
of  the  Euphorbiacese  are  cactus-like. 
Many  of  them,  too,  have  milky  juice, 
and  many  are  thorny.  One  of  the  true 
Euphorbias  that  always  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  is  E.  splendens,  commonly  called 
crown  of  thorns,  with  vivid  scarlet 
bracts ;  it  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
quite  familiar  as  a  conservatory  plant. 

Clary  or  Meadow  Sage. — “What  can 
you  say  of  clary,  Salvia  Turkestanica  ?” 
asks  a  flower-loving  friend.  Clary  is  the 
old  name .  for  Salvia  Scalarca,  Turkes¬ 
tanica  "being  a  variety  of  it  differing  in 
the  color  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  biennial 
attaining  a  height  of  three  feet,  and 
blooming  the  second  season  from  seed. 
The  type  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  has,  we  think,  become  naturalized  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
leaves  are  grayish  and  hairy,  oddly  puck¬ 
ered  and  indented ;  the  flowers  white  or 
greenish  white,  surrounded  by  a  green 
and  white  bract.  Tur^pstanica  is  much 
more  showy,  the  flowers  and  bracts  being 
pinkish,  blue  and  white.  The  foliage  of 
this  plant  is  fragrant,  and  the  flowers 
extremely  sweet.  An  oil  distilled  from 
both  flowers  and  leaves  is  used  in  per¬ 
fumery,  and  in  Europe  the  plant  is  used 
to  flavor  some  vines,  and  also  in  cookery. 
Clary  grows  readily  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  though  it  likes  a  sunny,  rather  rocky 
slope.  It  remains  in  bloom  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Salvia  Scalarea  Tur- 
westanica  is  desirable  for  a  border  of 
fragrant  flowers,  for  it  is  very  decora¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  very  sweet.  The  dried 
leaves  are  used  in  sachets,  and  may  be 
added  to  a  rose  jar. 

KALANCnoE  from  Seed. — An  inquirer 
asks  how  to  grow  Kalanehoe  globulifera 
coceinea  from  'seed,  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  treatment  during  Summer. 


This  is  a  succulent  from  tropical  Africa 
and  Madagascar  with  vivid  scarlet  flow¬ 
ers  that  are  likened  to  the  Bouvardia. 
Like  other  succulents,  leaves  and  stem 
are  thick  and  waxy,  and  the  flowers,  free¬ 
ly  produced  in  clusters,  are  very  striking. 
In  commercial  culture  the  plants  are 
usually  propagated  from  cuttings,  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  grow  from.  seed.  The 
seed  is  sown  indoors  in  March.  Light 
sandy  soil  is  the  proper  medium,  with 
good  drainage,  for  succulents  will  not 
endure  wet  feet.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly, 
and  place  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pot ; 
keep  in  a  warm  place.  Do  not  allow  wa¬ 
ter  to  form  in  heavy  drops  on  the  glass ; 
wipe  it  off,  for  the  tiny  seedlings  may 
damp  off.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  out  with  a 
pointed  stick  into  thumb  pots,  or  into  a 
pan  from  which  they  may  be  shifted  later 
into  individual  pots.  They  require  a 
porous,  rather  gritty  soil,  so  that  water 
will  never  lodge  at  the  roots.  During 
the  Summer  the  plants  may  be  set  out¬ 
side,  but  the  Kalanehoe  seedlings  should 
be  kept  in  a  frame,  so  that  they  are  not 
exposed  to  heavy  rain  or  beating  storms. 
They  are  said  to  bloom  in  ten  or  twelve 
months  from  seed,  continuing  in  bloom 
for  some  time.  Kalanchoes  in  pots  are 


usually  a  striking  feature  at  the  March 
flower  shows.  This  plant  belongs  to  the 
Crassula  family,  which  includes  many  in¬ 
teresting  succulents.  Most  of  them  do 
well  outside  in  Summer  with  the  pots 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  the  soil.  They  do 
not  like  a  moist  and  cloudy  climate,  for 
they  come  from  sunny  lands;  and  too 
much  moisture  will  cause  them  to  rot 
off  at  the  roots.  Fresh  organic  material 
in  the  soil  is  undesirable.  If  available 
soil  is  heavy,  sand  or  rock  pulverized 
should  be  added;  brick  pounded  to  a 
gritty  consistency  is  often  used;  A  sunny 
greenhouse  or  window,  warmth  and  por¬ 
ous  soil  without  excess  of  water  are  the 
main  requirements  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Hardy  Succulents. — In  addition  to 
the  tender  succulents  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hardy  garden  plants  belonging  to 
this  class,  whose  soil  requirements  make 
them  especially  desirable  for  rock  gar¬ 
dens.  They  like  a  warm  sunny  location, 
with  well-drained  soil  though  some  of 
them  may  be  seen  doing  well  in  an  ordi-. 
nary  garden  border.  The  Sedums,  com¬ 
monly  called  stoneerops,  are  among  the 
best  known  and  most  commonly  planted. 
They  vary  in  habit  from  dwarf  or  creep¬ 
ing  plants  to  erect  growei-s  from  one  to 
two  feet  tall.  Sedum  acre  or  golden  moss 
is  a  creeping  evergreen  with  tiny  leaves 
that  fox*ms  a  dense  mat,  spreading  slow¬ 
ly  ;  in  late  Spring  and  Summer  it  is  a 
mass  om  yellow  flowers.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  cover  graves,  doing  well 
under  cemetery  conditions.  Sedum  Aizoon, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  bears  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  July.  S.  glaucum,  a 
prostrate  variety,  has  very  handsome 
blue-green  foliage  and  blush-white  flow¬ 
ers.  S.  Kamtschaticum,  another  pros¬ 
trate  variety,  has  green  foliage  and 


orange-yellow  flowers  in  midsummer,  the 
foliage  turning  yellow  in  Autumn.  There 
is  a  variety  of  Kamtschaticum  having 
golden  variagated  foliage,  which  is  very 
handsome.  Our  special  favorite  among 
the  Sedums  is  Siebokli,  an  erect-growing 
species  with  round  glaucous  foliage  and 
lovely  pink  flowers  in  September.  This 
comes  from  Japan,  while  the  larger  and 
later-blooming  S.  spectabile,  from  China 
and  Japan,  has  light  green  foliage  and 
large  heads  of  rose-pink  flowers.  There 
is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  and 
others  with  deeper-colored  bloom  than 
the  type.  While  as  a  family  the  Sedums 
demand  sunshine,  there  is  one  creeping 
form,  S.  ternatum,  that  is  recommended 
as  a  ground  cover  in  shady  places ;  it  is 
an  evergreen,  bearing  white  flowers  in 
Spring.  This  Sedum  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  family  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  includes  many  de¬ 
sirable  garden  plants,  as  well  as  some 
weeds,  like  the  common  live-forever. 

The  IIouseleeks.  —  The  houseleeks, 
Sempervivum  to  the  botanists,  form  an¬ 
other  family  of  hardy  succulents.  The 
old-fashioned  houseleek  of  country  gar¬ 
dens  is  Sempervivum  tectorum,  sometimes 
called  old-man-a nd-woman,  or  hen-and- 
cliickens.  Its  neat  rosettes,  the  leaves 


tipped  with  reddish  brown,  are  as  cheer¬ 
ful  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  S.  arach- 
noideum  is  the  cobweb  houseleek,  the 
leaves  connected  by  cobweb-like  strands ; 
there  are  several  forms  in  cultivation.  It 
is  the  habit  of  these  plants  to  throw  out 
little  rosettes  or  offsets,  which  renders 
their  propagation  very  easy.  A  number 
of  hardy  varieties  are  listed,  and  there 
are  tender  sorts  that  do  well  in  green¬ 
house  culture,  or  outside  in  more  genial 
climates.  They  like  a  rich  but  well- 
drained  soil,  and  full  sunshine;  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  when 
once  planted,  and  spread  rather  slowly, 
unlike  many  rock-garden  plants.  The  old 
houseleek  gets  its  varietal  name  of  Tec¬ 
torum  from  the  Latin  word  meaning  a 
roof,  as  it  used  to  grow  upon  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  Europen  countries.  In  the 
period  when  carpet  bedding,  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  fashion,  in  elaborate  gar¬ 
dens,  Sempervimums  were  freely  used  in 
formal  patterns,  together  with  the  tender 
succulent  Echeverias  and  other  plants 
with  colored  foliage.  We  still  see  some 
of  these  formal  effects  in  public  gardens, 
but  only  in  a  modified  degree.  National 
emblems,  clocks,  carpets  have  given  way 
to  more  natural  arrangements  that  dis¬ 
play  the  full  beauty  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  E.  T.  ROYLE. 


Esther  Learns  About  the 
Flowers 

It  was  a  cold  Spring  day.  Esther 
wanted  to  go  out  of  doors,  but  Mother 
had  said  “no.”  “What  can  I  do  in  the 
house?”  asked  Esther,  with  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

“Why  not  look  at  the  new  Spring  cata¬ 
log.  It  just  come  in  the  mail  this  morn¬ 
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ing.  You  will  find  it  on  the  library  table. 
Pick  out  the  flowers  that  we  shall  want 
to  plant  as  I  am  sending  in  an  order 
next  week  for  seeds.” 

Esther  eagerly  took  [Mother’s  sugges¬ 
tion.  She  found  the  catalog  just  where 
Mother  had  said.  There  were  beautiful 
gay  flowers  laughing  out  at  you  from 
the  covers  and  the  pages  were  a  pageant 
of  gorgeous  blooms.  Esther  thought  she 
had  never  in  all  her  life  seen  a  flower 
catalog  that  was  as  lovely. 

“Look,  Mamma,  here  are  some  pansies. 
I  shall  put  them  down  as  my  first  seeds.” 

“Better  not  put  pansies  down  on  the 
seed  list,  because  you  know  we  always 
buy  the  little  plants  ready  to  set  out. 
Pansies  are  slow  to  grow  from  seed  to 
blooming  age,  and  this  is  usually  done 
by  experienced  gardeners.  But  you  can 
put  pansies  down  on  the  plant  list  as  no 
garden  would  look  its  very  best  without 
these  little  plants  in  velvet. 

“And  there  is  quite  a  little  story 
about  the  pansies :  It  is  said  that  each 
tiny  pansy  holds  in  its  heart  a  king.  If 
you  will  carefully  pull  out  each  of  the  five 
pansy  petals,  which  are  the  king’s  daugh¬ 
ters.  there  in  the  middle  of  the  pansy 
you’ll  find  the  little  old  king  sitting  with 
his  feet  on  a  cushion.” 

“How  odd,”  said  Ether  thoughtfully, 
“is  there  a  story  about  all  of  the 
flowers?” 

“Nearly  all  of  them,”  answered  Mother. 
“Do  you  see  those  next  little  flowers  that 
look  like  the  pansies  in  color?  Well, 
those  flowers  are  very  much  like  the  pan¬ 
sies  except  for  their  size.  Botanists  will 
tell  you  that  these  flowers  which  are 
called  violas  are  really  cousins  to  the 
pansies.” 

“I  didn’t  know  flowers  had  cousins  like 
people,”  said  Esther. 

“Well  they  do,  dear.  You  see  it  hap¬ 
pened  this  way ;  very  many  years  ago  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  pansy  king  fell  in 
love  with  a  Gypsy  violet  and  were  mar¬ 
ried.  Their  children  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  have  always  been  called  violas. 
Violas  have  a  Gypsy  heart.  They  are  as 
happy  and  hardy  as  their  Gypsy  fore¬ 
father  and  grow  very  easily  from  the 
seeds.” 

“I’ll  put  violas  down,”  said  Esther 
busily  writing  on  the  list. 

“Here  are  the  nasturtiums,”  said  Moth¬ 
er,  pointing  them  out  in  the  book. 

“Is  there  a  story  about  them?” 
Esther  wanted  to  know. 

“Nasturtium,”  began  Mother,  “comes 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  ‘to  tease  the 
nose.’  This  probably  came  from  the  spicy 
odor  of  the  nasturtium  which  makes  us 
wrinkle  our  noses  when  we  smell  of  i,t. 
And  you  know  that  nasturtium  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  very  patriotic  flower  and  is 
often  used  as  the  favorite  flowers  on 
such  days  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
other  national  holidays.  Nasturtium 
seeds  are  big  and  fat,  and  ought  to  be 
planted  late  in  April  or  early  in  May. 
You  see  the  seeds  take  only  about  eight 
days  to  come  up.” 

“Then  I’ll  put  these  patriotic  flowers 
down,”  said  Esther  busily  writing. 
“What  flower  comes  next?” 

“Just  one  more  flower  before  supper¬ 
time.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  days  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  there  were  no  clocks 
or  watches  to  tell  the  time  of  day.  The 
people  used  to  tell  time  by  the  sun’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  heavens,  and  by  the  flowers 
that  opened  and  shut  at  regular  times 
during  the  day.  The  daisy  was  one  of 
these  flower  timepieces.  Every  morning 
when  round  Mr.  Sun  peeped  over  the 
eastern  hills  the  while  eyelashes  of  the 
daisy  opened  wide  and  its  golden  yellow 
eye  looked  happily  up  at  the  sun.  Faith¬ 
fully  at  sundown  the  white  eyelashes 
closed  over  the  golden  yellow  eye  and  the 
flower  slept  peacefully  until  the  next 
morning.  So  all  the  people  called  it 
‘Day’s  Eye.’  Later  this  name  was  short¬ 
ened  to  ‘daisy.’  This  historic  old  flower 
is  a  favorite  of  many  gardens  here  in 
our  land.”  E.  B. 


The  House  in  Its  Garden  Setting 
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YOU  NEED  A  HIGH-QUALITY  MACHINE  TO  SAVE  YOUR  HIGH-PRICED  GRAIN 


Seed  Oats  and 

The  quantity  of  Spring  grain  suitable 
for  seed  has  been  so  generally  discussed 
that  it  appears  to  be  an  important  prob¬ 
lem.  Assertions  to  the  effect  that  the 
supply  of  seed  oats  is  short  and  that 
farmers  are  faced  with  an  acute  shortage 
of  barley  seed  are  frequently  heard  or 
read.  Such  remarks  tend  to  encourage 
unjustifiably  high  prices.  The  simple 
statement  that  fewer  bushels  than  usual 
of  oats  and  barley  are  available  for  plant¬ 
ing  more  nearly  approximates  the  truth. 
The  yield  of  oats  in  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  New  York  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  far 
below  normal.  The  dry  weather  pre¬ 
vented  proper  filling  of  the  grains  which 
resulted  in  chaffy,  light-weight  and  low- 
germinating  seed.  This  has  created  the 
impression  that  there  are  few  local 
sources  of  good  oats,  whereas  in  reality, 
nearly  every  bin  is  a  potential  source  of 
seed.  The  number  of  bushels  in  storage 
while  appreciably  less  than  in  previous 
years  still  are  sufficient  to  plant  the  usual 
acreages  of  the  113,000  fields  annually  de¬ 
voted  to  this  crop. 

Oats  and  mixed  oats  and  barley  secured 
directly  from  farms  in  15  counties 
recently  were  cleaned,  analyzed,  and 
tested  for  germination  and  compared  in 
greenhouse  soil  studies.  The  samples  of 
oats  before  cleaning  weighed  from  17  to 
32  pounds  per  bushel  and  contained  from 
22  to  96i  per  cent  of  live  seeds.  It  was 
noticeable  that  both  the  bushel  weights 
and  germinations  were  much  higher  for 
Jefferson,  Washington  and  St.  Lawrence 
than  for  Erie,  Ontario,  Steuben,  Wayne 
and  other  drought-affected  counties.  But 
after  thorough  cleaning  in  an  ordinary 
fanning  mill  these  differences  became  less 
marked  or  disappeared  entirely.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  collection  from  W  ashington 
County  weighed  33.7  pounds  per  bushel 
before  cleaning,  and  35  after;  the  ger¬ 
mination  was  98  per  cent  before  and  100 
after  cleaning.  On  the  other  hand  a  sam¬ 
ple  obtained  in  Steuben  County  weighed 

22  pounds  per  bushel  before  cleaning,  and 
contained  42  per  cent  of  live  seeds.  After 
cleaning  the  bushel  weight  exceeded  33 
pounds  and  the  germination  had  increased 
to  98  per  cent.  Samples  from  Tompkins 
County  were  likewise  improved  by  clean¬ 
ing.  The  bushel  weights  were  increased 
from  22.5  to  32  pounds  and  from  26.5 
to  33.5  pounds.  The  germinations  were 

23  and  53  per  cent  before  and  93  and 
95  per  cent  after  cleaning.  The  shrink¬ 
age  for  each  100  pounds  of  original  grain 
were  23  and  26  pounds. 

Germinations  of  22,  42.  47,  49.  52,  73, 
75,  76  and  93  per  cent  were  obtained 
from  oats  grown  in  Seneca  County.  After 
removal  of  26,  24,  2<,  40,  23,  10,  34,  25 
and  19  pounds  of  chaffy  oats  the  germi¬ 
nations  were  96,  94,  95,  9S,  95.  97,  97, 
99  and  100  per  cent.  From  a  total  of  56 
samples  only  two  failed  to  give  a  germi¬ 
nation  of  90  per  cent  after  cleaning, 
while  many  germinated  over  95  per  cent. 
Perhaps  it  seems  incredible  that  oats  con¬ 
taining  only  22  and  23  per  cent  of  live 
seeds  could  be  so  benefited  by  cleaning 
that  germination  of  93  and  96  are  ob¬ 
tained  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  soil 
tests.  But  this  has  been  done  experi¬ 
mentally  and  can  be  done  this  Spring  by 
hundreds  of  farmers.  Heavy,  plump  seeds 
with  the  ability  to  grow  and  to  develop 
into  strong  plants  are  present  in  nearly 
every  lot  of  oats.  The  solution  to  the 
seed  problem  is  “Use  the  fanning  mill.” 
It  should  be  realized,  however,  that  the 
shrinkage  is  very  high  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  1935  crop.  Losses  of  10  to 
35  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  un¬ 
cleaned  grain  are  common  in  Central 
New  York,  whereas,  the  losses  from  the 
same  strains  grown  in  1935  rarely  exceed¬ 
ed  5  to  10  pounds.  The  average  shrink¬ 
ages  for  samples  of  the  1936  crop  were : 
Allegany  16,  Chenango  35.  Cortland  17, 
Erie  12,  Jefferson  1,  Livingston  20,  Mont¬ 
gomery  10,  Ontario  19,  Seneca  25.  Steu¬ 
ben  13,  St.  Lawrence  7,  Tompkins  24, 
Washington  7,  Wayne  32,  and  Yates  24 
pounds.  Since  the  discarded  material 
was  only  one-third  to  one-half  as  heavy 
as  the  clean  seed,  shrinkage  often  amount¬ 
ed  to  two-thirds  of  the  original  bulk. 

Other  possible  sources  of  seed  are  the 
1934  and  1935  held-overs.  Storage,  or¬ 
dinarily,  does  not  affect  the  germination 
of  grain  nor  does  it  decrease  its  vigor  and 
ability  to  grow.  In  actual  soil  tests  seed 
of  the  1934,  1935  and  1936  crops  of 
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Ithacan  and  Cornellian  varieties  have 
given  uniformly  high  germinations  and 
the  rates  of  growth  of  the  plants  have 
been  identical.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  make  sure  by  means  of  a  germination 
test  that  held-over  seed  is  satisfactory  for 
planting  purposes.  Certified  oats  are 
available  and  because  of  their  excellent 
purity,  high  germination,  varietal  true¬ 
ness,  freedom  from  weed  seeds  and  dis¬ 
ease  and,  especially  because  of  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  yield,  are  recommended  to  those 
who  desire  to  purchase  seed.  Western 
oats,  although  of  excellent  weight,  color 
and  germination  usually  contain  a  large 
number  of  noxious  weed  seeds  and  in 
yield  rarely  equal  the  oats  grown  locally. 

In  respeot  to  yield  barley  suffered 
more  severely  than  did  oats,  but  in  qual¬ 
ity  the  opposite  is  true.  As  stated  pre¬ 
viously,  the  germination  of  oats  was  in¬ 
creased  by  cleaning.  That  of  barley  was 
not  increased  materially  simply  because 
even  the  poorest  thrasher-run  samples 
contained  over  90  per  cent  of  live  seeds. 
The  average  for  all  samples  was  95.5  per 
cent  before  cleaning  and  97.5  after. 
Heavy  cleaning  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  The  1936  seed  is  superior  to 
the  1935  crop  on  the  basis  of  both  live 
strong  seeds  and  bushel  weights.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  seed-box-ne  diseases  the  1936 
crop  is  far  superior  to  those  of  previous 
years.  The  barley  smuts  wei’e  noticeably 
absent.  Only  traces  of  stripe  were  found 
in  field  inspections  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
aminations  have  not  demonstrated  a  sin¬ 
gle  diseased  seed.  The  root-i*otting  or¬ 
ganisms  which  seriously  affected  the  bar¬ 
ley  seed  of  1934  and  1935  were  not  able 
to  infect  the  1936  crop.  Consequently  the 
new-crop  barley  has  A'ery  good  color 
which  is  indicative  of  satisfactory  field 
stands  free  from  seedling  blight. 

Treatments  for  disease  control  are  al¬ 
ways  a  profitable  supplement  to  cleaning. 
A  low  incidence  of  smut  in  seed  grain  is 
no  guarantee  of  a  smut-free  crop.  Rec¬ 
ords  from  the  past  three  years  show  that 
four-fifths  of  the  oats  grown  locally  are 
smut  infected.  Western  seed  is  no  bet¬ 
ter.  Certified  stocks  were  found  to  be 
practically  disease  free.  Smutted  oat 
panicles  have  amounted  to  35  per  cent  in 
some  fields  and  averaged  3.1  per  cent  in 
1934,  6.7  in  1935  and  l.S  in  1936.  Barley 
smut  is  not  as  common  or  injurious  but, 
nevertheless,  cannot  profitably  be  ignored. 
Recent  experimental  work  has  perfected 
methods  and  materials  for  efficient,  safe 
and  inexpensive  treatments.  Formalde¬ 
hyde  and  New  Improved  Ceresan  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  oats,  while  New  Improved 
Ceresan  has  definite  advantages  for  bar¬ 
ley.  Because  of  the  desirability  of  saving 
time  at  the  Spring  planting  season  the 
treatments  often  are  made  several  weeks 
beforehand.  N.  I.  Ceresan  applied  at  the 
i*ate  of  one-half  ounce  per  bushel  within 
two  months  of  planting  causes  no  mate¬ 
rial  decrease  in  germination.  Dosages  of 
only  one-third  or  even  one-fourth  ounce 
per  bushel,  however,  further  minimize 
the  danger  of  injury,  and  if  applied  thor¬ 
oughly  effect  perfect  smut  and  stripe  con¬ 
trol.  Since  N.  I.  Ceresan-treated  seed  is 
poisonous  to  livestock  and  cannot  be  held 
over  for  the  next  year’s  plantiixg  care 
should  be  taken  to  treat  only  the  needed 
amount  of  seed.  Formaldehyde  applied 
at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  50  bushels  of 
oats  is  an  excellent  fungicide  for  smut: 
However,  the  seed  is  injured  if  confined 
with  the  gaseous  formaldehyde  for  longer 
than  six  or  eight  hours.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible  after 
four  hours  have  elapsed;  a  satisfactory 
method  if  followed  out  but  often  pre¬ 
vented  by  inclement  weather.  Seed  com¬ 
panies  recently  have  developed  the  meth¬ 
od  of  thoroughly  aerating  the  oats  after 
the  period  of  treatment  (four  to  six 
hours)  is  complete.  This  allows  for  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  smut  spores  and  removes  the 
danger  of  seed  injury.  On  the  farm  this 
method  can  be  combined  with  cleaning. 
The  oats  are  ti’eated,  covered  for  four  to 
six  hours  and  then  both  cleaned  and 
aerated  with  one  operation  of  the  fan¬ 
ning  mill.  Then  they  can  be  sacked  xip, 
ready  for  planting  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  can  be  safely  fed  to  livestock,  or, 
if  necessary,  can  be  held-over  until  the 
next  planting  season,  wtllard  ckosiek. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 


Your  grain  is  too  high  priced  this 
year  to  take  chances.  \ou  can’t 
afford  to  risk  losing  any  of  it  with 
a  thresher  that  for  age  or  other 
reasons  doesn’t  do  a  thorough 
threshing  job.  You  can’t  afford  to 
risk  a  loss  from  rain  or  weather 
waiting  for  a  machine. 

With  an  Oliver  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial,  you  know  that  your  crop  is 
safe — you  know  that  the  grain  will 
be  saved. 

For  in  the  Red  River  Special, 
and  only  in  the  Red  River  Special, 
you  find  the  Famous  4  Thresher- 
men — the  Big  Cylinder,  the  Man 
Behind  the  Gun,  the  Steel-Winged 
Beater  and  the  Beating  Shakers — 


the  greatest  grain -saving  combina¬ 
tion  ever  built  into  a  threshing 
machine. 

You  get  more — Weatherproof 
Fiber  Pulleys,  Double  Belting, 
Roller  Bearings,  Turret-Type  Cyl¬ 
inder  Teeth,  Bridge  Truss  Con¬ 
struction — all  features  that  cost 
real  money  to  build  into  a  thresher 
— all  features  that  save  real  money 
for  you. 

That’s  the  big  point — here  is  the 
thresher  that  will  save  real  money 
for  you  while  it  saves  your  grain. 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below*.  All  prices  are 
rising.  Get  in  your  order  now.  Get 
an  Oliver  Red  River  Special  at 
present  low  prices. 


OLIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


Sm  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
St.,Roche»ter,N.  Y.,1420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 
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-City. 


-  State. 


□  Row  Crop  "70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  18-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


G  Thresher 

□  Corn  Planter 

□  Tractor  Plow 


□  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

□  Grain  Drill 

RNY-3-27-3J 


IStandard 
Garden  Tractors 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 


US  Powerful  t  and  2  Cylinder  Tractora 
W  for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners.  Florists, 

^0  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

.,1  NEW  MODELS 

a  With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
NowHauX  Haying  and  Truck 
ji Y Cr°p T°°is- 

and  Lawns  v  Also  Run  BeIt 

Machines,  Pumps.  Saws. etc. 

High  Wheels- Enclosed  Gears 

‘  LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  ^1 

and  Free  Catalog  O.„ot 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave. 2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  year 


for  1134  loss  than  tho  cost  of  ksoping  a  horse 

Here’s  a  hand-operated  tractor  that’s 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all. 
Plows,  harrows,  plants,  cultivates  or 
mows— easier  and  cheaper.  Also  belt 
Jobs.  Built  for  years  of  trouble  -free 
service.  Costs  only  5c 
an  hour  to  operate. 

Engineered  to  work 
all  day,  every  day 
through  dust  and 
heat.  Perfect  balance, 
patented  st  eering  and 
with  convenient  con¬ 
trol.  With  or  with 
out  rubber  tires. 

8.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Inc. 

3461  N.5thSt.,Phlla..Pa.~ 


Write  for 
Free 
Special 
Tractor 
Catalog 


Planet  Jr.  TRACTOR 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Reading'  with  interest  the  enquiry  of  a 
reader  regarding  the  chances  of  success 
with  growing  flowering  plants  and  other 
nursery  stock  commercially,  by  a  woman, 

I  have  thought  perhaps  the  experience  of 
one  woman  along  .those  lines  might  be  of 
interest.  My  methods  and  ideas  may  not 
work  elsewhere  but,  as  they  have  proved 
practical  here,  I  offer  them  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Nine  years  ago  I  was  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  an  out-of-door  life  caused 
by  ragged  nerves  following  a  serious  op¬ 
eration,  a  decidedly  diminished  income 
and  a  house  and  grounds  far  too  large 
for  the  needs  of  a  couple  whose  family 
have  made  homes  for  themselves  else¬ 
where.  it  was  imperative  that  some  new 
plan  of  life  be  evolved  to  improve  my 
health,  increase  our  income,  and  make  a 
profitable  use  of  the  home  place,  which 
we  were  not  willing  to  give  up.  While  it 
was  classed  as  a  farm  it  was,  in  reality, 
a  country  home.  During  the  growing-up 
period  of  our  sons  we  had  raised  some 
poultry  and  kept  a  few  cows,  along  with 
the  usual  kitchen  garden.  But,  as  they 
departed  to  new  homes  of  their  own,  all 
this  was  given  up  except  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  now  much  smaller. 

The  man  of  the  house  was  emphatically 
not  affarmet,  although  enjoying  his  small 
garden  and  everything  connected  with 
country  life.  We  were  not  equipped  with 
machinery  for  farming.  And  also  the 
meager  return  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  by  neighbors  was  not  promising. 
It -was,  in  fact,  not  a  forming  district  in- 
the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase  for  in  near- 
.by  towns  and  cities.  _ em p  1  o y m en t  was 
given  in  shops  and  . factories  to  nearly  all 
our  tillage  f esldents:'  ‘ ‘  Their  truck  was 
usually  a  side-line  and  was  .the  surplus 
above  home  needs. 

I  had  always  loved  flowers  from  the 
time  as  a  child  I  had  made  a  nuisance  of 
myself  hanging  around  the  greenhouse  of 
a  relative  nearby.  While  I  suppose  I 
learned  nothing  of  any  value,  yet  the 
love  for  green  growing  things  was  born 
and  grew  during  those  formative  years 
and  never  left  me  during  many  years  of 
city  dwelling.  I  always  had  a  garden, 
some  times  only  a  tiny  one.  The  sweet, 
earthy  fragrance^  of  that  greenhouse  was 
a  pleasant  memory  always. 

The  man  of  the  house  was  wont  to  re¬ 
gard  new  ventures  with  doubt.  So,  with¬ 
out  broadcasting  any  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  I  set  about  extending  my  flower 
garden.  There  was  no  capital  to  spare, 
but  with  seeds  that  first  Summer  I  raised 
a  large  number  of  hardy  plants,  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  they  were  set  in  the  ground 
and  carried  safely  through  their  first 
Winter. 

My  health  improved  that  Summer,  as 
health  is  bound  to  do  in  a  garden.  The 
Winter  was  spent  in  study  and  planning 
— and  waiting  for  Spring!  And  when 
Spring  came  I  grew  as  many  annual  bed¬ 
ding  plants  as  I  could  care  for  myself, 
besides  more  perennials.  While  not  on  a 
heavily  traveled  highway,  by  means  of  a 
sign  on  the  lawn  and  advertising  in  the 
local  newspapers,  as  well  as  efforts  of 
friends,  I  succeeded  in  selling  enough 
plants  and  cut  flowers  to  pay  all  expenses 
to  date  and  leave  a  fairly  substantial 
surplus. 

But  this  surplus  income  above  expenses 
I  could  hardly  call  profit,  as  it  was 
simply  my  wages  for  the  labor  of  my  two 
hands.  And  because  I  was  determined  to 
make  my  venture  pay  for  itself  as  I 
went  along,  without  incurring  any  bills 
I  could  not  pay  out  of  its  proceeds,  all 
this  surplus  was  used  the  following 
Spring  to  purchase  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs  and  included  also  the  materials  for 
my  first  cold-frame.  And  perhaps  here  is 
a  good  place  to  mention  that  the  standard 
cold-frame  sash  was  too  heavy  for  five 
feet  of  height  and  115  pounds  of  weight 
to  manage  comfortably  alone,  so  an  or¬ 
dinary  storm-window  sash  was  substi¬ 
tuted  and  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
idea.  They  also  make  possible  a  nar¬ 
rower  frame  for  short  arms  to  reach 
across  in  working. 

My  sales  doubled  that  year.  People 
began  to  find  it  was  pleasant  to  drive  out 
into  the  country  and  choose  their  pur¬ 
chases  from  growing  plants  and  take 
them  home  freshly-dug  with  a  ball  of 
damp  earth,  well  wrapped  and  packed. 
Incidentally  this  selling  method,  I  believe, 
is  one  big  rule  for  success  in  such  a  busi¬ 
ness.  During  that  season  I  kept  a  care¬ 
ful  check  of  plants  which  were  asked  for 
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most  often  which  I  did  not  grow  and 
these  were  added  to  my  stock  ready  for 
the  next  season,  and  again  my  sales 
doubled. 

By  now  the  m,an  of  the  house  was  gen¬ 
uinely  interested  and  as  he  was  handy 
with  tools,  it  required  no  great  persua¬ 
sion  to  convince  him  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  to  build  a  small  greenhouse 
on  the  south  side  .of  the  barn.  This  was 
done  in  time  for  me  to  use  for  the  grow- 
ing  of  my  annual  plants  the  next  Spring, 
getting  under  >yay  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Our  only  source  of  heat  was  an  old- 
fashioned  -  air-tight  stove,  wood-burning, 
of  course,  When  the  temperature  was 
low  it  required  night  stoking  to  maintain 
safe  warmth.  Now,  that  did  not  mean 
much  to  me,  When  someone  else  tended 
the  night  fires !  But  just  at  this  time 
overtime  work  at  the  factory  where  the 
man  of  the  house  was  still  employed 
necessitated  my  assistance  in  this  work, 
and  many  times  I  rose  when  the  alarm 
clock  rang  at  2  A.  M.,  crossed  the  dark 
and  snowy  backyard,  mended  the  fire  and 
then  waited  until  dampers  could  be 
closed  and  heat  was  assured  until  we 
started  the  day  at  five. 

That  Spring  two  other  forward  steps 


a  pansy,  regardless  of  size  or  color.  Road¬ 
side  stands  came  up  all  around. 

I  am  not  belittling  roadside  stands  nor 
saying  they  do  not  have  an  important 
place  in  the  scheme  of  rural  development. 
They  have  been  life-savers  —  or  home- 
savers — many  times  during  these  past 
hard  years,  I  know.  The  only  ones  which 
are  at  all  open  to  criticism  are  the  ones 
where  an  inferior  article  is  sold  at  a 
cheap  price.  Then  an  indiscriminating 
public  cannot  understand  why  a  higher 
price  should  be  charged  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  grade  of  the  merchandise 
offered. 

All  this  brought  about  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  class  of  customers  I  served 
that  season.  Small  sales  dropped  off  in 
number.  But,  as  larger  sales  increased  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  advantageous  in 
the  long  run,  as  I  found  it  easier  to 
handle  trade  during  the  rush  season. 
Many,  such  buyers  left  their  orders  to  be 
called  for  later  and,  as  it  took  about  as 
long  to  sell  a  small  order  as  a  big  one, 
the  sales  effort  required  was  less  even  as 
the  sales  mounted.  An  increase  again  in 
volume  of  business  was  noted,  and  as 
usual  stocks  were  replenished,  always 
increasing  the  amount  from  year  to  year. 

Up  to  now  I  had  considered  the  busi¬ 
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were  taken.  I  issued  my  first  catalog  and 
gave  a  name  to  my  garden,  a  name  which 
has  come  to  be  well-known  both  locally 
and  to  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
customer-friends  in  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  to  whom  my  now  annual  cata¬ 
log  is  mailed  each  Spring.  Many  more 
are  given  to  new  customers  upon  their 
first  visit  to  us  while  many  more  go  to 
old  customers  requesting  them  for  their 
friends. 

Once  again  my  sales  doubled,  and  I 
could  honestly  concede  a  real  profit.  Like 
many  another  in  that  year  before  the 
great  depression  my  hopes  soared.  If  I 
doubled  them  next  year — but  next  year 
was  something  entirely  different.  Instead 
of  doubled  sales  they  fell  off  somewhat 
from  the  level  of  the  last  year.  People 
began  to  feel  strongly  that  cash  in  hand 
had  better  remain  so.  Undeniably  my 
line  must  be  classed  among  so-called 
luxuries  and  all  such  lines,  of  course,  felt 
the  same  pinch  of  retrenchments.  Still, 
at  the  end  of  the  season  I  had  a  fair  sur¬ 
plus  again  and.  of  course,  replenished  my 
stocks  and  added  new  sorts. 

In  looking  back  over  these  years  it 
would  seem  that  each  season  brought  its 
own  and  new  problems.  Something  for 
which  I  should  have  been  prepared,  but 
was  not.  was  the  appearance  of  local 
competition.  Apparently  the  progress  of 
“that  woman’s  garden”  had  been  noted 
with  interest.  And  as  other  incomes  di¬ 
minished,  some  with  idle  land  decided  to 
try  their  hand,  too.  “If  that  woman  can 
make  money,  I  can  !” 

It  had,  of  course,  some  effect,  because 
there  are  always  those  who  believe  that 
the  way  to  attract  customers  is  to  cut 
prices  under  their  competitors.  And  as 
depressions  affect  the  buyers  as  well  as 
the  sellers,  cheaper  prices  attracted  many 
who  could  not  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
stock,  and  were  happy  in  saving  a  few 
cents.  To  many  a  pansy,  for  instance,  is 


ness  as  a  source  of  pin-money,  so  called, 
for  myself.  But  presently,  it  appeared,  it 
was  destined  to  be  our  main  support.  The 
factory  where  the  man  of  the  house  was 
employed  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  its 
working  force.  My  husband  had  required 
the  beautifying  of  our  grounds  in  order 
to  show  attractively  my  stock  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  setting.  This  proved  a  boomerang  in 
our  case  for  it  gave  an  impression  of  such 
prosperity  that  he  was  one  of  those  laid 
off,  as  not  needing  employment ! 

Now  I  had  to  change  my  plans  radical¬ 
ly.  Instead  of  limiting  my  efforts  to 
what  I  could  do  with  only  a  little  assis¬ 
tance,  we  must  now  do  more,  if  possible. 

Released  from  much  of  the  routine 
work  which  I  could  now  leave  to  him  I 
had  time  to  plan  for  the  expansion  of 
which  T  had  dreamed.  My  business  was 
growing  in  spite  of  the  depression  or,  I 
firmly  believe,  because  of  it.  Many  fami¬ 
lies  who  had  hitherto  spent  their  Sum¬ 
mers  at  beach  or  mountains  or  at  least  a 
vacation  away  from  home  now  found 
themselves  unable  to  afford  such  sojourns. 
Compelled  to  spend  the  Summer  at  home, 
it  was  inevitable  that  many  turned  to 
long-neglected  backyards,  and  discovered 
anew  the  joys  of  gardening.  Men  whose 
increased  free  time  demanded  an  outlet 
for  energies  usually  expended  in  shops 
and  factories  dug  and  spaded  and  planted, 
to  the  good  of  anxious  minds  and  bodies, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  substantial  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  family  tables.  And,  as 
people  became  more  and  more  “flower 
conscious,”  so  these  gardens  included 
oftener  at  least  a  few  flowers,  and  many 
experienced  for  the  first  time  the  thrill  of 
growing  flowers  for  themselves.  The 
popularity  of  rock  gardens  was  growing 
and  the  old-fashioned  garden  of  peren¬ 
nials  and  annuals  was  once  more  coming 
into  its  own. 

That  Summer  I  began  to  exhibit  at 
flower-shows  in  my  own  and  neighboring 
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towns,  the  exhibits  ranging  from  col¬ 
lections  of  cut  floxvers  to  rock  gardens 
and  ideas  for  home  ground  plantings.  So 
successful  have  these  exhibits  in  the  main 
been  that  I  have  collected  a  nice  assort¬ 
ment  of  cups,  medals  and  ribbons  during 
several  seasons  past. 

But  the  best  result  of  this  flower-show 
work  was  that  I  presently  found  I  had 
as  much  work  as  I  could  do  in  planning 
and  planting  gardens  for  customers,  both 
rock  gardens  and  borders  as  well.  This 
has  come  to  be  my  favorite  branch  of 
work,  and  the  most  profitable.  My  first 
rock  gardens  were  extended  and  more 
built,  so  that  I  could  show  crevice  plants 
growing  happily  in  walls  as  well  as  on 
the  more  common  rocky  banks,  and  low- 
ground  plantings  around  a  pool.  A  new 
larger  greenhouse  was  built  with  better 
heating  facilities,  and  new  cold-frames, 
which  I  used  mostly  for  hardening  off 
greenhouse  grown  plants,  and  new  sec¬ 
tions  of  ground  were  prepared  for  young 
plants.  The  new  wall  garden  has  proven 
to  be  a  decided  asset  as  people  come  from 
long  distances  to  see  it  and  so  it.  is  the 
means  of  making  many  new  customer- 
friends.  Garden  clubs  also  have  come  to 
know  and  visit  it.  Surely  it  has  been 
well  worth  the  time  and  labor  required 
to  build  it. 

From  a  relative’s  private  estate  I  ob¬ 
tained  bulbs  of  certain  flowers  not  usual¬ 
ly  grown  commercially  in  the  open 
ground.  I  have  succeeded  in  propagating 
and  growing  these  flowers  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  I  am  sure  to  sell  them  during 
the  Summer  on  the  New  York  market  so 
successfully  that  now  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  Interesting  work  has  been 
done  in  other  lines  including  terrariums, 
dish  gardens,  and  Christmas  decorations. 
Also  courses  of  study  were  taken  up  in 
many  lines  of  gardening  and  floriculture, 
with  one  in  flower  arrangement  which  in¬ 
cluded  practical  work  in  wedding  and 
funeral  flowers. 

The  remaining  years  to  date  are  much 
the  same  story,  slowly  mounting  gross 
sales  and  yearly  income,  also,  a  yearly 
increase  in  the  amount  of  stock  grown, 
bearing  in  mind  that  when,  and  if,  pros¬ 
perity  returns,  I  must  be  ready  for  a 
larger  market.  A  slow  and  healthy 
growth. 

The  enquiring  reader  may  be  sure  of 
the  following :  It  is  a  long  and  an  uphill 
road,  all  the  way.  If  one  does  not  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  it,  it  is  weary 
work  and  hard  labor.  For  months  on 
end  one  must  be  willing  to  spend  all  one's 
time  on  the  job  when  the  salesroom  is 
the  garden  itself.  With  daylight  saving 
time,  after  supper  customers  are  inevita¬ 
ble  until  dark.  I  have  yet  to  achieve  that 
peak  of  prosperity  where  gates  may  be 
closed  at  5  P.  M.,  and  12  noon  on  Sat¬ 
urday  until  Monday.  One  must  have  in¬ 
finite  patience  and  an  equally  great  ca¬ 
pacity  for  taking  pains.  Can  you  con¬ 
template  calmly  the  havoc  of  insects, 
blights,  weeds,  drought,  heat  and  storms, 
wind  and  mice?  That  last  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  destruction  of  many  flats  of 
young  plants  too  choice  to  risk  to  the 
open  ground  over  Winter,  and  so  packed 
carefully  in  a  cold-frame,  only  to  serve  as 
a  banquet  for  a  band  of  the  mice.  A  too 
mild  Winter  such  as  we  have  had  here  in 
Massachusetts  may  well  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  business  hazards. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  stoi’y  is 
bright.  I  am  well  over  60  years  of  ag^ 
and  in  better  health  than  I  have  been  for 
years.  I  can  thing  of  no  pleasanter  or 
happier  work  than  growing  lovely  flow¬ 
ers.  And  seeing  them  going  out  on  their 
way  to  other  people’s  gardens.  Blue 
skies  and  sunshine.  Gray  skies  and 
storms.  All  in  the  day’s  work.  And  not 
the  least  of  the  joys,  friends  and  friends, 
that  I  would  never  have  known  if  we  had 
not  met  on  the  common  ground  of  our 
love  of  flowers.  c.  a.  g. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Bookshelf 

“The  First  Gourd  Book,”  by  M.  Til- 
linghast  is  based  upon  long  experience  in 
gourd-gardening  and  is  designed  to  aid 
the  amateur  who  wishes  to  experiment 
with  gourds.  There  is  a  continued  inter¬ 
est  in  gourds  and  the  gourd  vine  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  tendrils  from  coast  to  coast. 
Painted  gourds  are  most  decorative  and 
are  growing  in  popularity.  The  book 
which  contains  drawings  by  Alice  EarJe 
Hyde  sells  for  50  cents. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


That  Cow. — Do  you  remember  that 
cow  the  Parson  bought  for  a  family  to 
freshen  in  March?  How  she  jumped  over 
everything  in  sight?  Some  minister  over 
in  Rhode  Island  wrote  the  Parson  a 
poem  about  her.  It  certainly  was  good 
and  the  Parson  must  look  it  up.  It  was 
suggested  in  this  poem  that  the  cow  was 
a  direct  descendant  from  the  cow  that 
jumped  over  the  moon !  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was.  This  noon  we  had  about  a 
dozen  hamburg  steak  balls  for  dinner. 
Now  a  dozen  hamburgs  don’t  make  a 
whole  big  cow  but  they  make  a  start  and 
that  was  just  what  we  did.  For  a  man 
came  out  and  butchered  the  critter  yes¬ 
terday — he  taking  the  hide  for  the  work 
and  for  the  know  how.  It  is  late  in  the 
season  to  handle  a  big  heifer  and  the 
Parson  still  has  a  quarter  of  the  other 
in  storage  in  Hartford.  He  has  lost 
plenty  on  this  moon-jumper  and  must  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  in  the  very  best  way  possi¬ 
ble.  And  hasn’t  the  Parson  preached 
many  times  that  the  best  way  to  get  a 
good  price  for  anything  is  give  it  away? 
So  the  Parson  has  been  giving  this  away. 
Charles  is  just  back  from  a  10-mile  trip 
with  the  Ford  on  which  he  distributed  a 
lot  to  families  where  it  will  come  handy 
to  say  the  least.  The  meat  will  grow 
better  each  day  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
it  looks  as  though  March  might  be  the 
coldest  month  of  the  year.  The  beef  is 
now  hanging  high  over  the  barn  floor. 
The  Parson  has  had  letters  in  regard  to 
corned  beef — how  to  make  it  keep.  The 
only  thing  the  Parson  can  say  is  to  get 
the  government  bulletin  and  do  just  as  it 
says  with  especial  emphasis  on  that  last. 
It  is  so  easy  to  say,  “I  know  there  isn’t 
quite  enough  salt  or  quite  enough  this  or 
that  or  I  can  guess  at  the  amount  of 
water  near  enough,”  and  then  wonder 
why  it  doesn’t  keep. 

Supper  Table.  —  Since  writing  the 
above  we  have  had  supper.  There  were 
only  six  at  the  table  tonight  and  that 
doesn’t  seem  like  any  family  at  all  in 
this  house.  Only  three  of  these  were  Gil¬ 
berts.  There  were  the  two  orphan  girls 
and  then  a  boy  (he  is  around  30,  but  only 
a  boy)  whom  the  Parson  looks  after.  The 
Parson  has  been  in  the  house  this  after¬ 
noon  and  we  had  a  fire  in  the  fireplace 
and  little  Tiddly  (Francis)  popped  corn 
and  we  had  melted  butter  and  salt  on  it. 
Then  the  Parson  got  the  supper  over  the 
fireplace.  There  were  some  fine  coals  and 
he  put  on  the  big  skillet  (it  measures 
over  13  inches  across)  and  we  had 
French  toast.  We  used  some  of  those 
water-glass  eggs  in  the  cellar,  and  we 
had  some  maple  syrup  somebody  gave  us 
to  put  on  it.  Lily,  the  oldest  girl,  made 
a  big  ginger  cake  and  we  had  whipped 
cream  on  that.  We  had  a  few  of  those 
hamburgers  wanned  up.  The  Parson 
cut  salt  pork  in  with  the  beef  and  sea¬ 
soned  it  with  stuffing  dressing  you  buy. 
It  gives  it  a  sausagy  taste.  Charles  plays 
in  an  orchestra  and  is  going  down  coun¬ 
try  to  play  in  a  town  hall  tonight  (Sat¬ 
urday),  in  fact  they  are  all  going  down 
but  little  Tiddly  and  the  Parson.  Shelly 
will  probably  pick  up  some  of  the  church 
young  people  on  the  way.  You  see  Mrs. 
Parson  is  down  in  Virginia  at  Williams¬ 
burg  where  Virginia  is  in  school.  She 
has  been  gone  a  week  and  will  probably 
go  from  there  to  Hampton  to  visit  old 
friends.  Closson  is  with  her  but  he  will 
be  back  in  a  week  or  two.  Railroad  fares 
are  so  much  cheaper  now  that  it  costs 
nothing  like  what  it  used  to  to  travel. 
The  Parson  may  run  down  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  week  after  Easter. 

Looking  Ahead.  —  Now  for  looking- 
ahead  a  bit.  Our  berries  seem  to  have 
all  run  out  on  the  place  and  we  think  we 
may  put  in  quite  a  lot  of  raspberries  this 
Spring.  We  have  a  place  now  near  the 
house.  We  have  already  begun  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  next  year’s  bacon,  the  two  small 
pigs  having  arrived  last  week.  Don’t 
skim  the  milk  too  much  for  those  little 
fellows  and  throw  them  some  ears  of 
corn.  You  will  be  surprised  how  soon 
they  will  begin  to  enjoy  them.  Yet  when 
all  is  said  and  done  it’s  quite  some  step 
from  the  little  baby  pig  to  100  pounds 
of  ham  and  bacon  hanging  in  the  smoke¬ 
house.  Keep  them  where  there  is  a  mud 
hole  and  running  water  through  the  hot 
weather  and  have  a  lot  of  sweet  corn. 


Eat  the  best  and  let  the  pigs  turn  the  rest 
into  meat.  The  Parson  has  a  fine  big 
cat — a  perfect  barn  cat  that  will  clean 
out  the  rats  and  mice  that  he  would  give 
away  to  a  good  home.  As  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  used  to  say,  the  only  perfect  rat- 
trap  ever  invented  was  a  good  big  bam 
cat,  with  a  nest  on  the  haymow.  This 
week  we  will  draw  down  the  big  pond  till 
it  is  low  enough  to  draw  a  net  through 
and  see  what  we  can  get  for  fish.  The 
suckers  ought  to  be  got  out  anyway  be¬ 
fore  the  perch  begin  to  spawn.  There 
ought  to  be  big  eels  in  there,  too. 

The  Parson  really  enjoys  being  Chap¬ 
lain  at  the  State  Senate  in  Hartford  very 
much.  Probably  because  it  is  a  new  work 
and  a  challenge  to  do  something  he  really 
never  did  before.  The  Parson  was  read¬ 
ing  the  other  day  about  success  and 
failure — -that  there  were  really  no  such 
things.  The  quicker  we  throw  these  ideas 
out  of  the  window  the  better.  For  in¬ 
stance  who  can  tell  what  success  is  or 
who  can  tell  who  has  made  a  success? 
Made  money,  yes,  but  how  and  at  whose 
loss  and  that  isn’t  everything.  Is  it  any¬ 
thing?  Great  farmer,  well,  how  about  his 
treatment  of  his  help  and  his  treatment 
of  the  soil  and  even  the  treatment  of  his 
wife?  And  if  I  settle  back  and  say, 
“What  a  success  am  I?”  then  we  are 
surely  a  failure  complete  and  we  lay 
back  on  our  oars  and  stop  growing.  Then, 
too,  how  much  misery  would  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  never  had  the  idea  of 
failure.  Who  can  say  that  anyone  has 
failed  or  knows  about  his  kindness  and 
generosity  with  what  he  had  or  his  con¬ 
siderateness?  As  to  our  so-called  failures, 
why  are  they  not  challenges  to  us  to 
make  us  better  and  stronger  stuff?  This 
awful  upset,  well  it  will  make  me  more 
sympthetic  with  those  who  have  been 
through  the  same  and  far  worse  experi¬ 
ences.  In  place  of  these  two  ideals,  we 
will  always  be  looking  for  growth — this 
is  a  new  field,  a  new  task,  a  new  experi¬ 
ence,  a  new  challenge.  I  will  rejoice  and 
and  be  glad  in  it.  So  composing  suitable 
prayers,  the  Parson  trusts  in  some  way 
to  the  place  and  the  time.  It  is  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  new  challenge  to  see  what 
he  can  do — perhaps.  That  is  why  he  so 
greatly  enjoys  it.  The  other  evening  the 
members  of  the  Senate  were  the  guests  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor — the  President 
of  the  Senate — to  a  banquet.  He  offered 
on  that  morning  the  following  prayer : 

“O  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
hast  made  eating  together  an  occasion 
for  knitting  together  human  hearts  in 
true  brotherhood  and  fellowship,  and 
whose  Blessed  Son  was  made  known  to 
the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  in  the  break¬ 
ing  of  bread  at  the  evening  meal;  grant 
that  thy  love  and  care  may  be  made 
known  to  us  more  and  more  as  we  might 
break  bread  together,  and  also  grant  that 
for  the  plenteousness  which  comes  to  all 
the  world,  when  thou  openest  thine  hand, 
and  for  the  generous  thoughtfulness  which 
thou  art  ever  pouring  into  the  hearts  of 
thy  children,  we  may  ever  be  grateful. 

“We  ask  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
was  the  great  sharer  and  the  great 
giver — even  the  giving  of  Himself  — 
Amen.”  rev.  george  b.  gilbert. 


Ventilating  Apple  House 

I  desire  to  build  an  apple  storage  house 
to  keep  apples  up  to  about  February  1 
in  this  section.  I  want  to  build  a  con¬ 
crete  block  house  back  in  the  ground  with 
a  concrete  roof.  The  ventilation  is  what 
I  want  to  know  about.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  freezing  in  this  section.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  it  is  too  dry.  I  would  like  to  draw 
on  someone’s  successful  experience.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  wrong  on  the  matter. 
Please  present  this  to  your  readers. 

Harrison  County,  W.  Va.  h.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone  with  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion  about  this  matter.  The  ventilation 
needs  to  be  adequate,  yet  subject  to  close 
control.  Naturally  the  location  has  much 
to  do  with  it. 


Roadside  notice  in  New  Hampshire : 
By  order  of  the  selectmen,  cows  grazing 
by  the  roadside  or  riding  bicycles  on  the 
sidewalks  is  hereby  forbidden.” — Credit 

Lost. 


GALLON  OF 


GAS  PER  ACRE” 


"With  high  compressiom  good  gasoline  is  more 
economical  than  ever,”  says  Merritt  Klopfensteiu 
of  Dundee,  Michigan,  who  farms  260  acres.  Mrs. 
Klopfenstein  runs  the  Sunny  Ridge  Hatchery,  with 
a  10,000-chick  capacity,  making  a  specialty  of 
ducklings  and  turkey  poults. 


Cultivates  26  acres  of  corn 
in  8  hours  with  a  high  com¬ 
pression  Oliver  “70” 


fTi  H  E  economy  of  good  gasoline  is  an 

-*•  old  story  to  Merritt  Klopfenstein, 
Dundee,  Michigan.  He’s  been  using  it 
more  than  ten  years  in  his  old  low 
compression  tractor,  and  has  only  had 
the  valves  ground  twice  and  no  major 
repairs.  But  the  performance  of  his 
new  high  compression  Oliver  “70” 
opened  his  eyes. 

He  writes,  “I’ve  done  my  first  full 
season’s  work  with  my  high  compres¬ 
sion  Oliver  ‘70’  and  it’s  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  more  powerful,  and  covers 
the  ground  faster.  For  example,  I  cul¬ 
tivated  26  acres  of  corn  from  7  o’clock 
at  night  to  3  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  in  eight  hours  steady  work,  used 
only  one-half  a  gallon  of  gasoline  to 
the  acre. 

‘When  I  used  my  new  Oliver  and 


my  old  tractor  together,  the  Oliver 
made  four  rounds  of  the  field  to  the 
other’s  three.  Our  first  high  compres¬ 
sion  tractor  has  proved  to  us  that  good 
gasoline  is  more  economical  than  ever, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  going  to  trade 
our  old  low  compression  tractor  for 
another  new  high  compression  Oliver 
Rowerop  ‘70.’” 

Good  gasoline  in  your  car,  truck  or 
tractor  steps  up  the  useful  power,  gets 
work  done  faster,  eliminates  costly  re¬ 
pairs,  and  in  your  tractor,  reduces  oil 
bills  by  as  much  as  two-thirds.  Get 
this  added  economy,  performance,  and 
speed  by  using  regular  grade  gasoline. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chry¬ 
sler  Building,  New  York,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for  premium 
and  regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


wssjn 


MEW  SUPER-QUALITY 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


I  Heavier,  tougher  pure  zinc  galvaniz- 
'  ing.  Stronger,  tougher  Copper-Bear¬ 
ing  Steel.  Same  low  Factory  Prices, 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
,  heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
i  Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


ONE-MAN  SAWM I L L ;=49 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BFLSAW! 
Makes  lumber,  shin*  Throe  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

ties, loth, ties, fee*.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 


boxes,  cases , 
all  forms 
lum¬ 
ber 


dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own* 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly— thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
-  lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment, 
i r  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Fireplace 

A  biting  wind  from  the  northeast 
with  feathery  flakes  of  snow  whirling 
around  in  andless  circles,  a  leaden  sky, 
a  dim  ball  of  yellow  light  near  the  west¬ 
ern  sky  horizon  warning  us  that  the  Jan¬ 
uary  day  was  nearing  its  close,  and  the 
mercury  gradually  nearing  the  zero  mark, 
made  us  seek  the  warmth  and  shelter  of 
the  farm  home. 

The  large  living-room  with  its  low- 
beamed  ceiling  giving  scant  head  room 
to  the  six-footer,  seemed  to  beckon  us  to 
its  cosy  restfulness. 

But  one  thing  seemed  lacking ;  the 
capacious  fireplace  built  of  field  stones  by 
an  early  settler  over  a  century  ago  and 
capable  of  receiving  an  ordinary  cord 
wood  stick  of  four  feet  in  length  and  logs 
of  generous  proportions,  shed  no  genial 
warmth,  as  the  fire  had  not  been  kindled 
for  the  usual  evening  comfort  of  the 
family.  Our  foresight  in  having  a  gen¬ 
erous  plie  of  dry  alders  gathered  in  the 
early  Fall  from  the  “galley,”  where  we 
often  spent  a  diverting  and  pleasant 
afternoon  combining  open  air  exercise  as 
well  as  cleaning  and  beautifying  an  other¬ 
wise  unsightly  spot  was  amply  rewarded. 

In  a  fewr  minutes  we  had  a  cheerful 
fire  radiating  warmth  and  cheer  with  the 
curling  smoke  seeking  the  outdoors 
through  the  capacious  throat.  I  do  like 
alders  for  burning  in  an  open  fire.  They 
make  a  beautiful  flame  with  no  spitting 
like  beech  or  soft  woods.  As  they  do  not 
grow  very  large  they  are  not  suitable  for 
a  steady  fire,  but  for  starting,  and  also 
at  a  late  hour  when  it  is  time  to  seek 
our  restful  lairs  a  few  sticks  occasionally 
applied  keep  the  fire  active  and  supply 
that  glow  which  seems  to  be  so  grateful 
an  accompaniment  to  reverie  and  dreams. 

What  memories  of  the  past  when  the 
peoples  of  a  former  generation  clustered 
around  this  hearthstone.  The  crane  with 
its  several  pot-hooks  for  steaming  pots 
and  kettles  emitting  the  fragrant  odors 
of  stews  and  dumplings  are  displaced  by 
the  modern  range. 

Phantasy  and  memory,  what  a  picture 
they  present  as  we  gaze  upon  the  flames 
leaping  upward  diffusing  their  mellow 
brightness. 

The  little  jets  of  gas  shooting  from  a 
burning  ember  wTith  a  sharp  bang  whist¬ 
ling  into  sudden  flame  with  a  noise  like 
escaping  steam  from  an  engine,  how  they 
amuse  and  startle  the  little  ones  and 
make  a  picture  which  lingers  long  in 
memory. 

The  towers  and  turrets  of  castles  in  the 
glowing  coals — the  pictures  painted  by 
imagination  as  we  behold  the  tumbling 
embers,  shining  wTith  the  radiance  of  sun¬ 
light  which  was  treasured  in  those  logs 
when  they  stood  as  monarchs  of  the  for¬ 
est  a  century  ago. 

The  rosy  cheeked  apples  bursting  their 
shining  skins  before  the  radiant  heat,  the 
sizzling  cider  on  the  hob,  the  rollicking 
good  cheer  and  story  of  strength  and 
achievement  of  an  age  that  is  gone  for¬ 
ever  passes  before  us  in  imagination. 

A  friend  has  said,  “I  have  built  nine 
houses  and  there  was  a  fireplace  in  every 
one.  Every  house  needs  one  to  make  a 
home  complete.  The  three  essentials  of 
every  home  are  a  cellar  with  a  stone 
foundation,  a  fireplace  and  an  attic.” 

In  our  fireplace  the  bricks  at  the  back 
show  signs  of  wear,  so  I  got  a  piece  of 
iron  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
of  the  size  of  the  back  with  two  lugs 
welded  at  the  bottom  as  feet  to  hold  this 
false  back  in  place.  This  iron  prevents 
crumbling  and  burning  of  the  brickwork 
and  is  also  a  safeguard  against  fire  from 
excessive  heat,  as  it  is  placed  slightly  be¬ 
fore  the  back  leaving  an  airspace  of  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch.  I  find  this  a 
great  improvement  as  the  iron  radiates 
the  heat  out  into  the  room  much  better 
than  the  brick,  thereby  giving  more  heat 
in  the  room,  as  it  also  retains  the  heat 
and  radiates  after  the  wood  has  been  all 
burned  out.  lylk  merton. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


By  this  time  you  will  be  thinking  of 
tree  setting.  I  am  no  hand  for  giving 
advice  but  I  have  set  hundreds  of  trees 
and  not  lost  a  dozen  all  told,  so  perhaps 
I  may  tell  how  we  do  it  here  in  the  fruit 
belt  and  it  may  help  you. 

Peaches,  plums  and  cherries  may  be 
set  as  closely  as  16x16  feet,  pears  18x18 
feet  but  apples  must  be  set  at  least  30x30 
feet  and  40x40  feet  is  better  yet.  Culti¬ 
vated  crops  may  be  raised  between  the 
rows  for  a  few’  years  until  the  trees  get 
some  growth.  I  lay  off  the  ground  set¬ 
ting  a  stake  wdiere  each  tree  is  to  be  set. 
That  brings  us  to  the  nursery  problem  or 
rather  the  trees  from  the  nursery. 

If  shipped,  they  will  come  with  the 
roots  well  w’rapped  in  burlap  and  some 
wet  moss  around  the  roots.  If  bought 
direct,  the  trees  will  be  fresh  dug  from 
the  rows  in  the  nursery.  The  roots  must 
not  be  exposed  to  sun  and  air  drying 
while  bringing  the  trees  home.  I  have 
seen  cars  with  tree  roots  sticking  out 
the  side,  trucks  with  piles  of  trees,  all 
roots  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  When  I 
get  mine  home,  I  dig  a  trench  wide  and 
deep  enough  so  the  bundlesi  may  be 
opened  and  trees  laid  slanting  very  close 
together,  then  quickly  cover  roots  with 
fresh  earth  and  tramp  it  to  exclude  air, 
this  process  is  called  “heeling  in.”  If  the 
trees  can  be  heeled  in  right  close  to 
where  they  are  to  be  set,  so  much  the 
better.  Now  for  hole  digging. 

I  remove  the  stake,  throw  surface  soil 
to  one  side,  subsoil  to  the  other  side,  dig 
hole  large  enough  for  spreading  roots, 
deep  enough  so  tree  will  be  set  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery 
row.  I  dig  not  more  than  four  holes. 
Then  get  four  trees,  use  pruning  shears 
to  cut  clean  all  broken  root  stubs,  shear 
away  the  very  long  fine  roots,  drop  trees 
in  holes.  Holding  the  tree  with  the  left 
hand,  I  paw'  in  some  top-soil  and  work 
it  among  the  roots,  shovel  in  a  little  more 
and  tramp  firmly,  then  hurry  to  the  next 
tree.  When  all  four  are  so  treated,  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fix*st  hole  and  fill  in  with  the 
subsoil,  tramping  some  and  mounding  up 
around  the  tree  to  prevent  a  hollow  when 
earth  settles. 

After  all  the  trees  are  set,  I  go  over 
them  with  pruning  shears.  For  apples 
and  pears  I  leave  two  or  three  scaffold 
branches  at  the  top  but  remove  all  other 
branches.  For  cherries  and  plums,  I 
remove  all  low  branches  leaving  top.  For 
sweet  cherries  though,  I  do  no  cutting  at 
all.  For  peaches,  practice  varies.  If  you 
wish  a  low-headed  tree,  remove  all  side 
branches  and  cut  the  main  stem  off  at  a 
height  of  not  over  IS  inches  and  some 
leave  only  a  foot.  For  a  higher  headed 


tree,  remove  all  side  branches  and  top 
back  the  main  stem  to  from  two  to  three 
feet.  During  the  Summer,  rub  off  the 
new  branches  which  start  out  too  low  to 
suit  your  plan.  I  use  the  high-headed 
plan  because  I  am  not  equipped  with 
tools  to  work  out  under  the  trees.  If  you 
have  a  tractor  and  extension  disks  and 
harrows,  nse  the  low-headed  plan.  If  you 
must  use  horses  and  regular  tools,  use 
the  high-headed  plan.  And  now  for  some¬ 
thing  else. 

A  neighbor  laughed  at  me  when  we 
brought  our  trees  home  together  and  I 
told  him  not  to  put  any  manure  in  the 
holes.  He  purposely  hauled  out  some 
very  rich  manure  and  used  it  generously 
in  the  holes  right  after  raking  in  a  little 
top-soil.  Every  one  of  his  trees  died  be¬ 
fore  the  Summer  was  over.  Every  one 
of  mine  is  living  today  and  bearing  now. 

It  pays  to  lean  a  tree  a  little  towai’d 
the  direction  of  prevailing  winds.  It  is 
my  practice  to  plow  toward  the  tree  rows 
in  late  Fall  and  plow  away  in  Spring, 
hoeing  between  the  trees  in  the  row.  I 
raise  raspberries  between  the  rows  of 
young  trees  as  raspberries  only  last  about 
seven  years  here,  so  out  they  come  by  the 
time  the  trees  need  the  room.  It  pays  to 
feed  young  trees  by  mulching  heavily 
with  manure  but  it  is  bad  practice  to  use 
a  lot  of  strawy  manure  in  Fall  as  it 
makes  nesting  places  for  field  mice. 

In  my  practice  so  far,  I  have  kept  or¬ 
chards  clean  cultivated  without  xising 
cover  crops  until  the  orchard  is  at  least 
10  years  old,  then  I  allow  a  natural  sod 
to  grow  after  plowing  towai’d  the  trees, 
thus  in  time  I  have  a  sod-mulched  or- 
chai’d.  For  the  first  three  years,  weeds 
grow  generously  in  the  orchards  so 
visitors  to  Long  Aci’es  may  think  I  am  a 
poor  farmer  but  1  let  them  grow  and  die 
down  as  they  help  to  make  a  mulch.  This 
Spring  I  am  feeding  the  trees  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  I  should  have  done 
this  befoi’e  but  did  not  have  the  money. 
Folks  hei*e  are  using  sulphate  and  nitrate 
earlier  and  earlier  with  some  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  sow  it  in  Fall  instead  of 
Spring.  I  am  going  to  use  finely  ground 
limestone,  too,  in  an  effort  not  only  to 
aid  the  trees  but  to  loosen  some  hard 
clay.  I  can’t  but  I  must  afford  it  if  I 
am  to  get  any  results  in  income  from 
those  hungry  trees  and  grapevines. 

Looking  backward  over  18  years  of  tree 
setting  and  tree  growing,  I  see  now  that 
I  used  the  shears  and  saw  too  much  and 
the  nosebag  too  little,  so  I  shall  reverse 
and  ti-y  again.  So  there  you  ai*e  folks, 
not  advice  from  a  swivel  chair  occupant 
but  experience  speaking.  l.  b.  reber. 

Beri’ien  County,  Mich. 


Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Alsike, 

Timothy,  Sweet  Clover, 

Soy  Beans,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn 

This  year  choose  your  seeds  with  extra  care 
and  raise  bumper  crops.  Sow  field  seeds 
you  can  depend  on — and  buy  them  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Seeds  grown  in  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  OHIO,  the  heart  of  America's 
best  producing  section.  Our  location  gives  us 
the  pick  of  the  crop,  which  means  hardy 
strains,  highest  quality,  famous  for  high  yields. 
Seeds  especially  recleaned  to  remove  noxious 
weeds.  Our  direct  buying  from  the  grower 
saves  you  middleman’s  profits  and  handling 
charges.  Write  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  554,  Archbold,  Ohio 


RE  1ST 

SEED  CORN 

'.  *  .  V  ;  •  V.  '  .VT'  /  '  ’  ‘  .  **  \ 

.  .  .  for  the  kind  of : 
ENSILAGE  that's  better 
for  the  stock  —  and  more 
profitable  for  you. 

Grown  in  the  Garden  Spot 
—  Lancaster  County 

See  your  nearest  dealer 

The  Heist  Seed  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Save  Time — Save  Trouble 


TEST  YOUR 
OWN  SOIL 


Make  quick,  pi’actical  field  tests  so  you  can 
adjust  your  soil  to  the  needs  of  your  crops. 
This  easy-to-use  kit  tests  for  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potash  and  acidity,  enabling  you  to 
use  fertilizer  with  maximum 
results  at  minimum  costs. 

The  SUDBURY  SOIL  TEST 
KIT,  complete  with  insti'uc- 
tions  and  data  on  plant 
needs — 


$ 


1.50 


POSTPAID 
SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
Box  525,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Eighth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

I  am  very  much  interested  ixi  the 
Alaska  trip  mentioned  in  your  paper. 
Will  you  please  send  me  full  information 
as  to  price,  accommodations  and  complete 
itinei-ary?  E,  J.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  letters 
coming  to  us  and  if  the  interest  continues 
to  gi-ow  in  the  same  proportion  that  has 
followed  our  brief  announcement,  we  will 
be  foi'ced  to  charter  another  ship  if  pos¬ 
sible  or  disappoint  some  of  our  fi’iends. 
The  travel  intei'est  is  great  this  year. 
There  has  never  been  a  wider  demand  for 
an  Alaska  trip  than  this  year.  Travel 
agencies  claim  they  cannot  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  but  we  have  space  on  the  good 
boat  “Dorothy  Alexander,”  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  our  itineraries  to  those 
who  l’equest  them,  and  thexx  when  you  see 
the  full  details  of  the  trip  and  the  low 
price  for  same,  we  are  sure  you  will  want 
to  be  one  of  us.  We  are  sure  all  will  be 
pleased  with  the  accommodations.  All 
prices  and  class  of  accommodation  will 
be  given  in  the  itinerary.  The  same 
careful  attention  is  pi'omised  and  our  best 
advertisement  is  the  word  of  those  who 
have  gone  with  us  before  and  the  fact 
that  many  have  repeated  the  trips  over 
and  over.  We  believe  one  person  has 
missed  only  one  trip  and  we  are  counting 
on  that  name  for  our  first  reservation 
this  year,  so  if  you  want  to  be  first  hurry 
along,  M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director, 


Books  Worth  Having 

American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  «$4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W,  Roehl .  1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  aixd  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  II.  P.  Gould . 2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 


L.  L.  Van  Slyke .  4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  (Revised) 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 

Soils,  By  E.  W.  Hilgard  .  5.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Yoi'k. 


Bartlett 

▲TREE  PAINT 


Bartlett  "  mfoco- 


Detroit,  men. 


BLACK 

ANIHlPHt 

pruning 

COMPOUND 


BARTLETT 
Tree  Paint 

For  killing  *nd  preventing 

frowth  of  wood  destroying 
ungi  and  for  protection  of 
wounds.  Easily  applied  with 
ordinary  paint  brush.  Retains 
liquid  consistency  under  freez¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Can  be  thin¬ 
ned  with  linseed  oil  if  desired. 
Contains  ingredients  only  help¬ 
ful  to  trees.  Treated  to  repel  in¬ 
sects.  Will  not  crack  or  blister. 

PRICE  $1.50  GAL.  F.  0.  B. 

Detroit. 

BARTLETT  MFG.  CO. 

3022  E.  Grand  Blvd. 
Detroit,  Mich, 


"«uuy,  ueauiijy,  irue-io-uauic  siucn  giowii  jii  uui 

400  acre  nurseries  —  gives  planting  directions  — 
guarantees  satisfaction  —  saves  you  money.  53 

years  experience  backs  every  item. _ 

We  have  exceptionalTiose  vdluee  thie  year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  45  Main  Street,  Dansvillc,  N.  Y. 


/END  FOR  TREE  CATALOG 


Harris’  Tomato  and  Pepper  Seedlings  Now  Ready! 

In  conjunction  with  our  seed  business,  we  are  lai'ge  growers  of  vegetable  plants. 
Harris’  Plants  (tomato,  peppers,  eggplant,  melons,  etc.),  are  shipped  all  over  the 
East  and  have  a  wide  reputation  for  being  true  to  type,  vigorous  and  well  hardened. 

Tomato  and  Pepper  seedlings  for  the  hot  bed  and  Eai'ly  Cabbage  for  setting 
outdoors  ai'e  now  ready ! 

Do  You  Know  Fertile  Pots  ?  These  scientifically  made  pots  which  feed  the 
plant  and  are  set  right  in  the  field,  make  earlier  and  better  crops.  They  save  money 
for  the  professional  grower  and  enable  the  home  gardener  to  rival  the  finest 
commercial  plantings.  Aslc  us  about  them! 

Send  for  the  Harris’  Catalogue  Now !  We  will  send  it  promptly  and  your 
order  will  be  quickly  filled  in  plenty  of  time  to  plant.  For  your  garden’s  sake  don’t 
take  a  chance  on  seed  of  unknown  origin. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.31,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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LUCKY  with  CROPS 

“It’s  not  liis  seed  — 
It’s  that  red  staff 
he  dusts  it  with.” 

YES9  —  {Jt’s  Guproclde 

THE  STANDARD  RED  COPPER  OXIDE 

That’s  what  keeps  his  seeds  free 
from  damping  -  off,  so  that  they 
have  the  chance  to  grow.  It’s  just 
that  chance  your 
seeds  need. 

4  Ox.  .  35c 
1  Lb.,  90c 

Get 


CUPROCIDE 


At  your  dealer’s 

ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY.  INC. 

222  West  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRICE  T 


Cos! s  1i  to  4^ 
an  hour  to  run. 


New"  Power 
Turn"  ona- 
blea  SHAW 
to  turn  injta 
tracks, 
lifting  < 
pushing 


Models 


TIRES 

Newmodals 
equipped 
I  with  popular 
low  proa- 
I  auroballoon 
lirn  or 
Step  I  Tiros 
il  you  prefer. 
Walking  end 
Siding  typea; 
air  cooled  tngino. 


DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN! 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save!  Famous  Shaw 
Du-All  Tractor  eaves  time, labor,  money.  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  ranches,  es- 
tatee,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing.  Cultivates,  runs  light  plant, plows, har¬ 
rows,  alecs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood  saws, 
other  belt  machinery.  Has  Goar  Shift,  with  3 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— 6 
speeds  forward;  runs  H  ml.  to  15  ml.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
Improved  Tool  Control  gives  tools  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor's  usefulness. 

lO  Days  Trtall  Sfcrf  Use  a*SHAW 

DU-ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  our  risk. 
CDCC  DAAV  -Send  now  lor  this  bier  Shaw 
met  DUUn  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Pricoa.  Tells  all  about  various  models.  Shows 
photos  of  tractors  in  use.  Write  today! 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.  Sear  fit  Officel 

4703  Front  Stroat,  -  Gal. .burs,  Kana. 
130-F  W.at  42nd  Stroat,  -  Wow  York,  ft.  Y. 
S812-F  Magnolia  Stroot.  -  Chlci*.  111. 
668-F  North  4th  Stroot,  -  Columbus,  O. 


SH  AW-ualltraCTOR- 


The  No  99 

destroys  plont, 
seeds  and  roots.  Disinfects  borns 
and  poultry  houses.  Removes 
stumps  ond  rocks.  Destroys  poi¬ 
son  ivy_on  walls  ond  fences.  For 
pest  exterminat¬ 
ing  ond  incinera¬ 
tion.  Heats  feed  cookers 


99  uses  on  farm. 
Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Authorities  Burns 
only  6°'o  cheap  fuel  and  94%  oir  2000°F 
flame  3  x  30"  Over  80,000  Aeroii  Burners  ir» 
use  FULL  YEAR 
GUARANTEE  Free 
trial  offer  ond  special 
low  prices.  Write  for 
large  illustrated  FREE 
FOLDER  227-Y. 


BURNER.  CO. 

WEST  NEW  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY 


Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels, 
for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  The 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
watch  It  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Delivery# 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

21  9C  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


3t*N£W 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites. 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VIKING  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  5  M.  P. 

It  Plows.  Harrows,  Cultivates. 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

>  Cylinder,  SJjj  H  P.  Model# 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORF. 

Minneapolis.  Mian.  N*w  York.  N.  Y. 
3189  fc.Uouo.A*#.  89-3-  West  Street 


The  Man  Behind  the  Spray 
Gun 

It  is  quite  human  for  the  operator  of 
a  spray  gun  or  rod  who  falls  just  short 
of  thoroughly  covering  all  parts  of  a 
tree  to  blame  the  spray  solution,  the 
weather  or  just  bad  luck  for  an  outbreak 
of  disease  or  insects.  Sometimes  one  or 
all  of  these  factors  may  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  failure  to  control  orchard 
pests.  Poor  control  of  disease  or  insects 
one  season  frequently  leads  to  radical 
changes  in  spray  schedule  the  following 
year. 

The  use  of  stronger  solutions  generally 
is  the  first  corrective  measure  to  suggest 
itself.  During  the  past  decade  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  abundant  research 
that  milder  rather  than  stronger  fungi¬ 
cides  are  not  only  reliable  but  generally 
desirable.  The  milder  spray  solutions  in¬ 
variably  result  in  better  finish  on  the 
fruit. 

When  a  grower  has  had  difficulty  in 
controlling  apple  scab  there  is  the  temp¬ 
tation  in  succeeding  years  to  use  strong¬ 
er  solutions  in  the  pre-bloom  and  the  first 
post-boom  sprays  in  an  effort  to  control 
scab.  Perhaps  under  some  circumstances 
this  may  be  necessary.  However,  a  fair 
analyses  in  many  of  the  orchards  where 
scab  has  gotten  the  upper  hand  many  a 
season  would  reveal  that  the  cause  was 
from  one  or  all  of  the  following :  poor 
coverage,  incorrect  timing,  too  few  pre¬ 
bloom  sprays,  rather  than  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  used. 

Before  departing  from  the  regular 
spray  schedule  recommended  by  the  expe¬ 
riment  stations,  growers  ought  to  make 
sure  that  the  job  of  applying  the  mate¬ 
rials  has  been  well  done.  Through  the 
County  Agent’s  office,  by  means  of  the 
press  and  over  the  radio  there  is  ample 
information  available  to  enable  the  grow¬ 
er  to  time  his  sprays  correctly.  No  agency 
other  than  the  men  who  are  actually  ap¬ 
plying  the  material  can  guarantee  good 
coverage.  Spraying  is  primarily  a  pre¬ 
ventive  rather  than  a  corrective  pro¬ 
cedure.  Fungicide  and  insecticide  must 
be  on  the  foliage  and  fruit  before  the  dis¬ 
ease  spore  or  insect  get  there. 

A  half-minute  or  so  more  of  a  man’s 
time,  and  a  little  more  spray  material 
per  tree  for  the  early  applications,  may 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  some  pest  a  few 
weeks  later.  Increasing  the  strength  of 
spray  solutions  beyond  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  experiment  stations  or'  repu¬ 
table  chemical  companies  is  not  only  haz¬ 
ardous  but  can  in  no  way  compensate  for 
inadequate  coverage. 

Spraying  looks  so  simple.  Actually 
there  is  no  single  orchard  operation 
where  the  human  equation  plays  a  great¬ 
er  part  than  is  true  with  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  spray  gun.  c.  w.  e. 


Poinsettia  Cuttings 

Again  we  have  made  a  change  in  lo¬ 
cation,  moving  from  Southwestern  Mis¬ 
souri  to  Southern  Iowa.  I  made  the  trip 
alone  with  my  faithful  dog  Gyp  on  the 
seat  beside  me.  Gyp  has  traveled  many 
miles  with  us — from  Billings,  Mont.,  to 
Southern  Missouri,  then  to  Northern 
Iowa,  back  again  to  Southern  Missouri 
and  to  Southern  Iowa  just  before 
Thanksgiving. 

On  the  back  set  of  my  car  were  my 
choice  house  plants,  among  them  two 
poinsettia  plants  which  I  started  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  I  have  heard  it  said  many  times 
they  were  difficult  to  root,  but  find  them 
quite  easy  sc  thought  others  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  how  I  did  it. 

A  friend  who  has  a  large,  very  beauti¬ 
ful  plant  which  she  cuts  back  each  year 
along  in  February  when  it  has  finished 
blooming,  gave  me  a  cutting  about  12  or 
15  inches  long.  I  cut  this  in  two,  mak¬ 
ing  two  slips  from  it,  placed  them  in  a 
six-inch  pot  containing  clean  sharp  sand, 
keeping  them  well  watered.  Never  let 
the  sand  become  at  all  dry.  They  soon 
began  to  show  evidence  of  growing.  I 
was  delighted  as  I  had  accomplished 
something  which  I  had  been  told  many 
times  I  could  not  do. 

When  they  were  well  rooted  I  trans¬ 
planted  them  each  into  a  separate  pot 
containing  rich  woods  dirt  and  about  one- 
third  sand,  never  failing  to  keep  them 
well  watered.  I  was  rewarded  by  blos¬ 
soms  for  Thanksgiving  and  they  were 
admired  everywhere  I  stopped  on  my 

trip.  GRACE  V.  LESTER. 


McCORMICK- PEERING 

All-Steel  Grain  Drills 

Give  Positive ,  Accurate 
Performance  :.jM 


When  your  pour  seed  into  the  hopper  of  a  McCormick  -Deering  Grain  Drill,  the  snug  fit 
between  the  open  lid  and  the  hopper  prevents  the  seed  from  dropping  to  the  ground. 

McCORMICK-DEERING  GRAIN  DRILLS,  long  famous  for  their 
positive,  accurate  seeding  are  better  today  than  ever — the  outstand¬ 
ing  drill  value  on  the  market.  Their  all-steel,  bridge-type  construc¬ 
tion  keeps  the  seeding  mechanism  in  true  alignment,  assuring  years 
of  satisfactory  work.  Hoppers  are  made  of  heavy-gauge,  rust-resist¬ 
ing  steel  containing  copper,  and  are  water  tight  and  grain  tight. 

Unusual  flexibility  is  built  into  McCormick-Deering  Drills— 
the  discs  hold  their  place  in  the  ground  regardless  of  the  contour 
of  the  land,  providing  uniform,  positive  seeding.  Perfect  balance 
and  light  draft  make  them  easy  to  pull.  Other  features  make  them 
easy  for  the  operator  to  handle. 

McCormick-Deering  Grain  Drills  are  built  in  a  wide  range  of 
types  and  sizes,  including  semi-deep  and  deep  furrow,  and  fertilizer 
drills.  They  can  be  obtained  with  fluted  force  feed  or  double-run 
feed,  and  with  a  variety  of  furrow  openers  to  fit  practically  all  soil 
conditions.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  show  you  these 
drills  in  detail. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Avo. 


Chicago.  Illinois 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  etumpa.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 

_ _  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 

land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFC.  CO., 
3J30  29th  Street,  Centerville.  Iowa. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  easy  credit.  You  receive  If.  the  profits — 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  AH  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 
of  125.00  to  260.00  weekly  interests  you.  write  quick. 

SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  318,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRIANGLE 


BRAND 


A  NEW  COPPER  FUNGICIDE 


z-o  is  the  long  sought  copper  fungicide  which 
controls  without  injury . 

Studied  and  tested  on  commercial  plots  for  5  years, 
Z-O  is  now  offered  with  full  assurance  that  it  will 
perform  according  to  our  claims. 

The  copper  in  Z-O  is  given  up  evenly  at  a  rate 
which  kills  the  spores  and  in  a  form  which  does  not 
harm  plant  tissues. 

NOTE:  High  copper  content  is  no  guarantee  of  control. 

The  copper  may  be  locked  up  so  tightly  in  certain 
combinations  that  little  is  available  for  killing  spores. 

In  Z-O  the  full  copper  content  is  available  for  control . 


Z-O  is  used  in  low  concentrations  (1  to  !•§•  lbs, 
in  100  gals.),  therefore  is  economical.  Packed 
in  50  lb.  bags  and  3  lb.  tins.  Write  for  folder. 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the.  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40WALLST„N.Y.C.  230  N. MICH.  AVE., CHICAGO, ILL.  .■ 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Musings  and  Plans  of  a  Gardener 


Rules  for  Daily  Living 

H  ere’s  is  a  useful  set  of  rules.  It  was 
written  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  has  been  sung  and  still  is,  all 
these  centuries  since.  It  may  be  that  a 
major  depression  called  forth  this  musi¬ 
cal  expression  of  an  evident  truth,  borne 
out  in  history  and  as  true  today  as  when 
it  was  written 

The  first  requirement  is  that  one  shall 
not  take  advice  from  evil  or  unworthy 
men,  and  the  next  that  no  time  must  be 
wasted  in  bad  company.  The  third  is 
against  “high-hattedness,”  cynical  speech, 
and  the  bad  habit  of  belittling  others,  or 
being  intolerant  of  their  fellow-man.  The 
next  thing  is  to  delight  to  do  the  right, 
as  our  conscientious  seeking  after  right 
makes  the  way  clear  before  us.  The  song 
goes  on  to  state  that  besides  being  joyful 
in  the  law  of  right,  it  is  necessary  to 
meditate  on  these  things  and  seek  out 
truth  and  right,  so  that  no  major  mis¬ 
takes  will  keep  one  from  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  of  the  agreement  thus  far. 

Then  in  beautiful  imagery  begins  the 
promise  of  what  will  come  to  pass.  “He 
shall  be  like  a  tree,”  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  river.  A  tree  signifies  per¬ 
manence,  and  steadfastness  of  pui’pose  is 
always  necessary  for  prosperous  business 
life.  The  rush  of  life  and  labor  is  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  words  “bringeth  forth 
fruit”  and  that  the  “leaf  will  not  wither.” 
For  the  man  who  has  the  strength  of 
character  to  live  after  this  manner,  the 
promise  holds  good  today  as  of  old  that 
“Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.” 
The  song  goes  on  to  say  that  those  who 
do  not  follow  this  ideal  are  like  “chaff 
which  the  wind  driveth  away”  and  shows 
the  permanence  of  the  truth  and  right, 
and  the  oblivion  and  death  which  follows 
the  “way  of  the  self-seeking,  unprincipled 
men  to  whom  “might  makes  right.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  real 
strength  of  character  which  is  the  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  conditions  imposed  for 
prosperous  living,  brings  its  own  reward 
today  and  always  has.  History  repeats 
itself. 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  this 
First  Psalm,  “Prosperity  Psalm,”  as  it  is 
called  beautiful,  in  its  expression  and 
musical  rhythm  and  soul  stirring  in  its 
high  ideal  of  business  life.  F.  J.  F. 


Attractive  Wild  Flowers 

Most  people  like  to  have  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  in  their  garden  where  some  of  the 
wildlings  will  thrive  and  give  pleasure 
throughout  the  Summer  months. 

Near  a  small  pool  made  by  digging  an 
oblong  hole  in  the  ground  and  using  small 
cobbles  and  cement  to  make  it  hold  water 
we  planted  some  of  the  following  wild 
plants  some  years  ago  and  they  have 
thrived,  sending  up  new  shoots  and 
blooming  every  Spring  since.  We  plant¬ 
ed  a  few  native  wild  cedar  trees  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  high.  These  were  se¬ 
cured  from  an  up-land  or  dry  location 
and  will  thrive  in  a  fairly  dry  soil. 

Native  wild  ferns  were  planted  as  a 
background.  We  carried  a  few  bushels 
of  muck  from  a  low  marsh  near  our  home 
and  the  ferns  scarcely  wilted.  Plant 
these  very  early  in  the  Spring,  just  as 
they  begin  to  show  the  tiny  shepherd’s 
crooks. 

The  wild  blue  violets  that  one  finds 
growing  in  low  moist  woodlands  as  well 
as  the  larger  yellow  “Johnny  Jump- 
ups”  were  next  planted  in  the  foreground. 
Ilepaticas,  Spring  beauties,  and  a  clump 
of  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  filled  a  small  square 
corner  near  the  far  side  of  the  pool.  A 

The  pool  was  framed  except  on  one 
side  with  these  wild  flowers  which  had  a 
blooming  season  from  early  Spring  until 
Autumn. 

On  a  dry  bit  of  soil  I  set  a  plant  or 
two  of  white  wild  daisies  and  black-eyed 
Susans.  (These  plants  will  spread  if 
not  kept  in  control.)  Growing  in  dry 
locations  in  many  States  the  bird-foot 
violet  spreads  a  magic  blue  carpet  over 
the  sand  from  May  until  July.  Like¬ 
wise  the  Harebell  or  Bluebell.  These 
two  flowers  make  a  splendid  addition  to 
any  garden  and  will  live  and  bloom  under 
adverse  circumstances. 

Be  certain  that  you  mulch  your  wild 
flowers  with  leaves  in  Autumn  and,  when 
choosing  the  plants,  have  some  regard  for 
the  location  from  which  they  are  taken. 

My  wild  flower  garden  has  bloomed  for 
three  Summers  without  renewing. 

Michigan.  f.  b. 


Spring  fever  visits  most  folks  in  May, 
but  the  gardener  usually  falls  victim  to 
its  onslaught  in  March.  And  with  heaps 
of  newT  multi-colored  seed  catalogs  and 
garden  magazines  spread  before  us,  per¬ 
chance  deep  snow-drifts  just  outside  the 
window,  we  review  last  year's  garden 
plan,  recalling  its  weaknesses  and  call  up¬ 
on  our  notebook  for  the  references  and  in¬ 
formation  which  will  correct  such  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  help  us  on  to  a  better, 
lovelier  garden. 

No  notebook?  Then  by  all  means  be¬ 
gin  to  keep  one  this  year.  It  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  in  realizing  the  dream  of 
each  gardener — a  succession  of  beautiful 
bloom  throughout  the  entire  blooming 
season.  In  it  you  will  jot  the  many 
things  you  learn  regarding  each  different 
plant,  the  things  pertaining  especially  to 
your  locality.  Most  of  them  are  things 
the  seed  catalogs  and  gardening  books 
don’t  tell  us.  It  is  not  always  safe  to 
trust  to  memory. 

Do  we  ever  have  enough  flowers  that  we 
may  cut  all  the  bouquets  we  please,  just 
at  any  time  we  wish,  without  detracting 
from  the  effect  we  have  striven  so  hard 
to  achieve?  A  “cutting  garden”  will 
solve  that  problem.  Select  a  small  plot, 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  if  it  must  be 
(why  not  combine  beauty  and  utility  in 
one  spot?),  but  vhereever  its  location,  be 
sure  it  is  tucked  away  from  the  main 
flower  plantings  that  its  bloom  may  not 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  main 
gardens.  The  cutting  garden  is  just  the 
place  for  those  little  seedlings  we  take 
from  the  seed  boxes  or  have  left  over  in 
thinning  out  our  outdoor  plantings. 

We’ll  want  perennials,  too,  so  let’s  take 
stock.  Should  the  peonies  and  the  iris 
be  divided  this  year  (here  is  where  the 
notebook  comes  in  handy).  Yes,  there 
will  be  a  few  clumps  from  the  southeast 
planting  by  the  drive  and  more  rhizomes 
than  we  will  have  room  for.  The  phlox 
we  divide  next  year.  A  nice  start  for  the 
“cutting  garden.” 

Browsing  through  the  pages  of  our 
notebook  we  decide  upon  what  to  plant 
over  the  tulip  and  lily  beds.  Refresh  our 
memories  regarding  which  plants  bloom 
better  if  picked  constantly  and  which 
must  be  cut  back  for  a  second  crop. 


Which  plants  must  be  pinched  to  make 
them  bushy — which  proved  nuisances 
through  too  rapid  spreading  or  self-sow¬ 
ing — which  plants  must  go  to  their  Win¬ 
ter  nap  with  all  their  foliage.  And  let’s 
decide  which  annuals  to  plant,  those  with 
good  foliage  to  hide  the  gawky  peren¬ 
nial  stems. 

Two  of  the  best  loved  annuals,  faith¬ 
ful  old  standbys  of  the  gardener,  have 
made  tremendous  strides  the  past  few 
years.  They  are  the  marigolds  and  Zin¬ 
nias.  The  newest  marigold,  Collarette, 
Crown  of  Gold,  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal,  winner  by  many  points  and  as 
such  it  heads  the  list  of  All-American 
flowers  for  1937.  The  flowers,  a  clear 
golden  orange,  are  delightfully  sweet- 
scented  and  the  foliage  is  entirely  free  of 
the  usual  marigold  odor.  The  crown  or 
top  part  of  the  flower  resembles  a  chry¬ 
santhemum  and  is  made  up  of  many  beau¬ 
tifully  curled,  quilled  petals.  This  cush¬ 
ion  is  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  deep,  flat 
guard  petals.  An  early  bloomer,  with 
sparse  foliage,  the  plant  grows  about  two 
feet  tall  and  produces  blooms  two  and 
one-half  to  three  inches  across. 

Those  few  who  regard  the  hardy,  col¬ 
orful  zinnia  as  too  coarse  and  showy  may 
find  themselves  converted  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  loveliness  of  the  newest  members 
of  the  zinnia  family. 

Fantasy  zinnia,  winner  of  the  Award 
of  Merit  of  the  All-American  Selections 
in  1935,  is  most  distinctive  with  curiously 
twisted  tubular  petals  arranged  like  a 
shaggy  chrysanthemum. 

Mexican  zinnias,  dwarf  plants  with 
one-  double  blooms  in  lovely  shades  of 
orange,  yellow  and  dark  red  may  be  found 
tipped  with  creamy  white. 

Cupid  zinnias,  the  smallest  of  them  all, 
is  an  exquisite  new  type  with  compact, 
bushy  plants.  While  growing  about  10 
inches  high  they  may  spread  out  as  much 
as  two  feet.  Long  and  abundantly  flow¬ 
ering  the  plants  are  fine  for  beds,  borders 
and  rock  gardens. 

Do  try  one  or  all  of  them  and  keep 
your  notebook  posted !  You  will  find  it 
an  unending  source  of  help  and  your  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the  blend¬ 
ed  beauty  of  your  flower  garden  through 
years  to  gome.  .  J.  N. 


March  27,  1937 

Cash  from  Woodland 

When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and 
there  is  no  pressing  farm  work  to  be 
done,  the  time  may  be  profitably  spent  on 
a  little  liouseeleaning  in  the  farm  wood 
land.  TV  inter  and  early  Spring  is  an 
ideal  time  to  set  the  woodlot  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis.  Too  often,  the  farm  woodland 
is  regarded  as  a  white  elephant  which  is 
best  taken  care  of  when  left  alone.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  true  that  the  land  on  which 
trees  grow  is  not,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  suitable  for  planting  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  it 
is  totally  worthless. 

The  value  of  cultivating  woodlands  has 
been  proved  conclusively  many  times,  yet, 
for  some  reason  the  average  farmer  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 
Either  he  does  not  think  that  his  specific 
woodland  will  respond  to  cultivation,  or 
he  thinks  that  the  profit  is  too  small  to 
be  troubled  with.  The  answer  to  the 
first  objection  is  that  every  woodlot  will 
respond  to  intelligent  cultivation.  Some 
w  oodlots  will  respond  quicker  and  more 
intensely  than  others,  depending  on  the 
site,  but  in  all  cases,  if  intelligent  meth¬ 
ods  are  used,  nature  can  be  improved 
upon  and  her  processes  hastened. 

Hie  answer  to  the  second  objection  will 
naturally  depend  on  the  financial  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  woodland  owner,  If  he  is 
used  to  dealing  with  large  sums  of  money 
and  owns  but  a  small  woodlot,  his  imme¬ 
diate  cash  profit  will  be  relatvely  small. 
However,  if  he  adds  to  his  cash  profit  the 
value  of  a  clean  and  healthy  forest  which 
he  can  realize  through  careful  cuttings, 
he  will  find  that  the  total  profit  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  his  expectations. 

Let  us  examine  the  average  unculti¬ 
vated  woodland  which  we  often  see  as  we 
drive  along  the  country-side.  The  major 
portion  of  the  woodland  is  crowded  with 
thin  trees  hardy  beyond  the  sapling  stage. 
Here  and  there  are  mature  trees  and  a 
few  wolf  trees  which  are  worthless  in 
themselves  but  succeed  in  hindering  the 
growth  of  the  younger  trees.  There  is 
also  the  usual  toll  of  crooked  and  dis¬ 
eased  trees.  Add  to  this  a  certain  amount 
of  scrubby  undergrowth,  and  the  picture 
of  the  average  uncultivated  farm  wood- 
lot  is  complete.  The  trees  of  this  wood¬ 
land  lay  down  a  thin  layer  of  wood  each 
year  and  stand  year  after  year  yielding 
a  growth  that  is  hardly  perceptible.  One 
would  say  that  this  is  an  idle,  not  a 
growing  woodland,  for  the  trees  have  a 
very  small  annual  increment,  Yet,  in 
another  sense,  the  trees  are  not  idle.  In 
reality,  they  are  growing  fiercely,  but 
they  are  hindered  by  the  growing  condi¬ 
tions  to  such  an  extent  that  a  larger 
growth  increment  is  impossible'. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  thin¬ 
ning  is  to  decide  which  species  grooving  in 
the  woodlot  are  desirable  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view.  If  the  species  se¬ 
lected  look  healthy  and  seem  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  growing  to  maturity, 
they  should  be  saved.  Trees  of  undesir¬ 
able  species,  and  those  which  are  un¬ 
healthy  or  crooked  should  be  cut  away 
to  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of  space 
for  the  desirable  and  healthy  trees.  How¬ 
ever,  no  more  trees  should  be  cut  away 
than  is  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
growing  space,  for  woodlands  with  a 
small  number  of  trees  per  acre  do  not 
give  maximum  yields. 

The  money  realized  from  thinning  will 
come  from  the  sale  of  cordwood,  since  the 
thinned  trees  are  of  small  size  and  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  sawed  into  boards.  Some 
farmers  substitute  wood  for  coal  in  their 
homes  and  effect  a  considerable  saving. 
The  thinnings  may  be  also  used  for  wood- 
en  fences  and  in  some  cases  for  fence 
posts.  A  greater  profit,  however,  is  real¬ 
ized  from  the  cutting  of  mature  trees 
which  are  often  scattered  about  among 
the  younger  stock.  These  may  be  taken 
to  the  sawmill  and  sawed  into  planks  and 
boards.  Naturally,  the  first  year  that  a 
farmer  understakes  housecleaning  in  his 
woodland,  he  will  harvest  more  chaff  than 
grain.  There  will  be  much  crooked  and 
rotted  timber;  some  of  it  will  be  diseased 
and  dried.  If  he  takes  out  all  the  un¬ 
desirable  timber  the  first  year,  his  profits 
will  increase  yearly,  and  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  owning  a  clean  and 
healthy  woodlot.  The  old  adage,  “You 
can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it”  does  not 
apply  to  the  cultivated  farm  woodland, 
for  you  are  taking  something  away  from 
it  and  leaving  it  more  valuable  than  it 
was  before.  edwakd  t.  mistt. 


Bloiving  Soap  Bubbles  Is  Lots  of  Fun 
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Produce  Market  Situation 


Colder  weather  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  stimulated  the  demand  for 
some  fruits  and  vegetables  in  February. 
There  was  good  demand  for  apples  and 
onions.  The  onion  market  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  stronger.  Cold,  rainy  weather 
in  Texas  held  back  the  cabbage  shipments 
from  that  State  and  brought  some  small 
advances  in  price  of  northern  cabbage. 
Potatoes  and  carrots  have  moved  slowly 
without  much  change  in  prices  in  the 
East,  but  potatoes  have  been  advancing 
in  the  West  and  Middle  West. 

Since  the  January  rise,  eastern  potato 
markets  have  been  going  down,  or  at  best, 
holding  their  own  while  prices  were  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  western  part  of  the  belt.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  January  rise  the  price  in  the 
various  cariot  shipping  regions  were 
fairly  close  together,  but  through  the  first 
half  of  February  potatoes  were  25c  high¬ 
er  in  Western  New  York,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  than  in  Maine.  The  probable 
reason  is  that  the  crop  shortage  was 
mainly  in  the  Middle  West,  making  the 
position  strong  for  potatoes  able  to  reach 
midwestern  markets  at  low  freight  costs. 
Orders  from  the  flood  region  helped  the 
sales  of  midwestern  potatoes  in  February. 
Maine  potatoes  sold  by  growers  at  $3  a 
barrel  in  bulk  must  sell  at  $2.50  or  more 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets  to  cover 
freight,  packing,  loading,  bags  and  deal¬ 
ers’  profits.  Probably  Maiue  potatoes  will 
be  in  better  position  toward  the  end  of 
the  season  when  other  medium-priced 
potatoes  are  gone  and  the  southern  crop 
is  not  yet  in  full  swing. 

The  southern  growing  season  is  un¬ 
usually  early  so  far  this  year,  but  such 
a  season  is  very  liable  to  sharp  setbacks 
in  Spring.  Maine  potatoes  seem  likely 
to  sell  fairly  well  anyway,  but  in  the 
event  of  a  Spring  freeze  in  the  South, 
the  northern  season  might  end  at  a  high 
level.  This  outcome  is  uncertain,  of 
course,  and  the  Maine  shippers  are  send¬ 
ing  out  a  steady  volume  of  shipments  at 
current  prices.  Many  potatoes  are  not 
keeping  long  enough  to  stand  holding  for 
the  late  Spring  market.  Growers  all 
through  the  potato  belt  are  getting  $1  or 
more  per  bushel  in  bulk. 

There  may  be  more  early  potatoes  this 
Spring  because  of  the  one-third  larger 
plantings  in  Florida  and  Southern  Texas, 
but  this  increase  only  brings  the  acreage 
a  little  above  the  long-term  average.  De¬ 
mand  is  better  than  it  was  in  the  early 
’SO's  and  perhaps  the  market  for  early 
potatoes  will  continue  fairly  good  in  view 
of  the  northern  shortage.  Northern  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  the  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  southern  planting  because 
probably  the  same  tendency  to  larger 
acreage  will  be  seen  in  the  North,  which 
means  that  the  cautious  individual  north¬ 
ern  growers  will  find  it  safer  not  to  plant 
more  land  than  usual  to  potatoes.  Only 
the  midwestern  drought  prevented  a  large 
crop  last  year. 

Onion  prices  looked  considerably  better. 
Eastern  yellow  stock  was  selliug  in  east¬ 
ern  markets  in  mid-February  at  75c  to 
$1.15  per  50  pounds,  a  decided  gain  com¬ 
pared  with  60  to  80c  last  August.  Best 
onions  were  quoted  as  high  as  90c  in 
Michigan  producing  districts.  The  mild 
weather  hurt  the  keeping  quality  of  some 
onions  in  storage  and  reduced  the  supply 
of  good  stock  to  a  quantity  more  moder¬ 
ate  than  was  expected  early  in  the 
season. 

The  onion  market  has  been  showing 
much  better  action  than  last  season  and 
at  times  semed  on  the  way  to  repeat  the 
performance  of  two  years  ago  when  the 
price  more  than  doubled  between  Janu¬ 
ary  and  April.  Price  gains  late  in  the 
season  depend  considerably  on  the  Texas 
crop,  which  two  years  ago  was  delayed 
until  mid-April  and  injured  by  a  late 
freeze.  So  far  the  southern  season  has 
been  early  and  rather  favorable.  Reports 
of  speculative  buying  in  Michigan  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  dealers  expect  a  strong 
market  in  March.  Most  of  the  onions 
have  already  been  sold  at  lower  prices. 
The  next  crop  may  find  a  much  better 
market  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Southern  truck-growers  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  increase  plantings  of  many 
crops  this  Winter.  Besides  the  gain  of 
one-third  in  potato  acreage  iu  Florida 
and  Southern  Texas,  the  whole  southern 
early  potato  region  is  expected  to  show 


increase  of  about  18  per  cent.  Early 
southern  cabbage  increase  is  6  per  cent, 
early  strawberries  8  per  cent  in  bearing 
acreage,  and  early  melons  in  four  States 
may  increase  acreage  6  per  cent.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  some  early  vegetables  includes  es¬ 
timated  gain  of  8  per  cent  for  string 
beans,  83  per  cent  for  peppers,  and  30 
per  cent  for  tomatoes  in  Southern  Florida. 
On  the  other  hand,  estimated  southern 
celery  production  is  slightly  less  than  last 
season  and  peas  29  per  cent  less  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida  and  Texas.  G.  b.  f. 


Get  Your  Corn  Land  Ready 
Early 

If  you  want  to  have  a  good  crop  of 
corn  this  Summer,  begin  now  to  get  the 
soil  in  perfect  shape  for  planting  the  seed. 
Last  Fall  we  harvested  over  50  tons  of 
ear  corn  from  15  acres.  This  is  almost 
100  bushels  of  shelled,  dry  corn  per  acre. 
For  three  successive  years  now  we  have 
husked  close  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  first  of  these  three  good  crop  years 
was  ideal  but  the  last  years  were  very 
dry  ones.  During  the  first  year,  when  the 
climatic  conditions  were  the  most  favor¬ 
able,  a  severe  thunder  storm  broke  off 


many  of  the  big  cornstalks  at  the  ground. 
This  brought  the  average  for  our  15  acres 
down  many  points. 

Our  manure,  including  much  chicken 
litter,  is  hauled  out  and  spread  over  the 
field  in  sod  intended  for  corn.  We  sel¬ 
dom  make  second  crop  hay.  I  will  say  in 
explanation  that  during  the  depression, 
prices  for  hay  did  not  pay  for  its  mak¬ 
ing.  By  Fall  our  manured  sod  has  at¬ 
tained  a  maximum  growth.  We  wait  until 
several  heavy  freezes  have  killed  the 
mixed  stand  of  clovers  and  Timothy  be¬ 
fore  we  start  to  plow.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  plow  under  our  manured  sec¬ 
ond  crop  growth  earlier.  We  always  take 
the  time  to  plow  all  of  the  sod  which  has 
received  manure  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall  and  left  that  not  manured  un¬ 
til  Spring.  During  the  Winter  this  tract 
will  be  completely  manured  and,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in 
Spring,  We  finish  the  plowing  of  our  corn 
land. 

When  our  oats  and  other  early  crops 
are  out  we  harrow  our  corn  land  very 
thoroughly  before  we  plant  the  seed.  In 
our  section  (Lebanon  County,  Pa.)  this 
is  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May. 

Sometime  ago  our  entire  farm  received 
a  heavy  liming.  We  have  a  quarry  and 
two  lime  kilns  on  our  place  and  lime  Avas 
applied  on  land  straight  from  the  ovens. 
The  last  of  the  three  big  crop  yields  re¬ 


ceived  an  additional  dose  of  fertilizer.  We 
used  a  corn-planter  with  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  We  have  observed  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  tends  to  make  a  more  uniform 
crop  of  ears  which  developed  earlier  also. 
This  latter  is  an  advantage  because  we 
husk  about  all  of  our  corn  from  the  stalk. 

Our  corn  gets  three  good  cultivations. 
The  last  of  these  workings  consists  in 
plowing  the  corn,  and  work  has  to  be 
done  quickly  by  this  time  because  stalks 
are  so  high  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
snapped  off  by  the  cultivator.  This  is 
hoAV  we  raise  200  bushels  of  ear  corn  to 
the  acre. 

Some  may  say  that  they  have  done 
precisely  as  I  have  prescribed  and  raised 
a  very  big  crop  of  nubbins  and  small  ears. 
Maybe  some  farmers  have  a  certain 
crop  instinct  while  others  almost  totally 
lack  this  valuable  asset. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  most  emphati¬ 
cally  that  if  you  do  not  plant  100  per 
cent  seed  corn,  then  all  your  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  with  rich  manure  together  with 
fertilizer  and  intensive  harrowing  and  ex¬ 
cessive  cultivations  count  for  naught.  I 
take  it  that  when  I  say  100  per  cent  seed 
corn,  my  fellow7  farmers  know  .that  this 
means  seed  com  that  has  been  painstak¬ 
ingly  selected,  culled  and  culled  again, 
cured  promptly  and  properly  and  in  a 
proper  place.  robebt  i.  w  etc  ley. 


Agrico  Pays  Big 

"MY  POTATOES  YIELDED  IS O  TO  200  BU. 
PER  ACRE  ABOVE  AVERAGE-WORTH  25<t 
BU.  PREMIUM  FOR  QUALITY," 

says  Nezvell  E .  Talbot,  of  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

ASK  the  men  avIio  use  it— and  they’ll  tell  you,  "Agrico  pays  big  on 
jt\.  every  crop.”  For  instance,  here  is  a  letter  from  Newell  E.  Talbot, 
of  Edmeston,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  used  Agrico  last  year  with  out¬ 
standing  success.  He  writes: 

"Agrico  has  produced  good  crops  for  me  for  7  successive  years.  I  would  not 
use  any  other  fertilizer,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  Agrico  to  my  farmer 
friends.  In  spite  of  the  severe  drought  last  year,  Agrico  produced  334  bu.  of 
marketable  potatoes  an  acre,  when  neighboring  farms  yielded  only  125  to  200  bu. 
an  acre.  There  w  ere  no  'knobby’  or  second -groAvth  potatoes,  and  only  21  bu.  of 
small  potatoes  on  3  acres  planted  Avith  Agrico.  My  certified  Green  Mountains 
were  again  worth  25*  a  bu.  premium,  the  same  as  for  the  past  several  years.  I 
also  had  dandv  corn — a  yield  of  100  bu.  well-filled  ears  per  acre — which  I  at¬ 
tribute  to  Agrico. 

And  Agrico  is  producing  the  same  kind  of  results  for  grower  after 
grower  on  other  crops — on  corn,  on  truck,  on  small  grains.  Read, 
below,  the  letter  from  EdAvard  A.  Fahr.  of  Hamburg,  N.  \ .,  who 
averaged  $1.60  a  bu.  for  his  entire  crop  of  5  acres  of  cabbage  groAvn 
with  Agrico,  and  w  hose  Agrico-grown  corn  was  the  first 
on  the  market. 


PREMIUM  CROPS  WITH 
AGRICO:  Shown  above  with  some 
ol  the  excellent  quality  potatoes 
he  grew  last  year  with  Agrico,  is 
Newell  E.  Talbot,  of  Edmeston, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  his  complete 
letter  (at  right,  above),  Mr.  Talbot 
says:  "Agrico  has  produced  good 
crops  for  me  for  7  successive  years. 
I  wouldn't  use  any  other  fertilizer, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
Agrico  to  my  farmer  friends." 

Take  a  tip  from  Mr.  Talbot  and 
try  some  Agrico  this  year — see  for 
yourself  what  it  means  when  your 
crop  gets  ALL  the  plant  foods 
needed  for  increased  yields  and 
better  quality  crops. 


:;x  >  v 


Facts  like  these  are  the  most  convincing  kind  of 
proof  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  use  Agrico  this  year 
on  your  oavii  farm.  See  for  yourself  what  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  Agrico's  extra  plant-feeding  efficiency  makes. 
Agrico  is  manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 
Carteret,  N.  i.  Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


AGRICO 


"AGRICO  WAS  A  LIFE  SAVER!"  Edward  A.  Fahr  (left),  of  Hamburg, 
Erie  Co,,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "It  was  difficult  to  get  a  crop  last  year  that  would 
pay  on  the  high-priced  land  we  farm,  because  the  season  was  the  driest 
we've  ever  had.  Agrico  for  Truck  on  my  5  acres  of  cabbage  was  a  life-saver 
to  me.  I  cut  from  the  field  for  6  weeks,  selling  some  wholesale  at  12 1  a  head 
because  of  early  maturity,  getting  $2.50  a  bu.  for  part  of  the  crop,  and 
averaging  $1.60  a  bu.  for  the  entire  yield.  I  used  Agrico  on  sweet  corn  also, 
and  had  the  first  com  on  the  market — sold  at  60«  a  dozen.  I  am  convinced 
Agrico  is  the  biggest  dollar's  worth  in  fertilizer." 
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Hybrid  sweet  corn  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  since  tlie  introduction  of 
Golden  Cross  to  commercial  production 
in  1932.  The  fact  that  last  year  some 
200.000  acres  of  this  variety  were  grown 
in  the  United  States  lends  support  to 
future  possibilities  of  hybrid  sweet  corn 
as  a  class,  and  Golden  Cross  as  a  variety. 
The  seedsmen  have  accepted  the  new  hy¬ 
brid  rather  rapidly  in  comparison  to  pre¬ 
vious  introductions  of  other  crops.  In  a 
survey  made  last  year  of  140  seed  houses 
in  the  country,  85  listed  one  or  more  hy¬ 


brids  and  55  did  not  list  any  hybrid  in- 
bred,  top-cross  or  inbred.  Golden  Cross, 
of  course,  led  in  popularity  with  85  list¬ 
ings,  with  Kingserost  and  Topcross  Sun¬ 
shine  next,  but  far  behind  in  numbers, 
with  20  and  15  listings  respectively. 

The  evolution  of  the  entire  hybrid 
sweet  corn  program  has  been,  at  least  in 
one  respect,  rather  unique,  for  one  of  the 
iirst  varieties  developed  by  the  crossing 
of  inbred  lines,  Golden  Cross  continues 
to  be  after  nine  years  the  standard  of 
quality,  yield  and  uniformity  with  which 
all  hybrids  are  compared.  During  this 
period  several  hundred  new  inbred  combi¬ 
nations  and  top-crosses  have  been  re¬ 
leased  for  trial,  yet  relatively  few  have 
withstood  the  rigorous  tests  to  which  they 
have  been  submitted.  Numerous  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  seedsmen  are  breeding 
sweet  corn  and  unquestionably  some  of 
the  new  hybrids  will  offer  real  competi¬ 
tion  to  Golden  Cross.  Several  test  years 
are  required  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  hybrids  and,  obviously,  those 
which  perform  satisfactorily  over  the 
widest  range  of  conditions  will  be  rated 
of  greatest  worth  and  be  given  the  great¬ 
est  share  of  publicity.  Hybrids  bred 
for  limited  environmental  conditions,  al¬ 
though  of  inestimable  value  to  certain 
areas,  are  often  but  not  justifiably,  rele¬ 
gated  to  comparative  obscurity. 

There  is  possibly,  a  dubious  realization 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
money  expended  in  the  creation  and  con¬ 
sequent  trial  of  these  new  varieties. 
Trials  require  several  years  in  order  to 
determine  the  true  value  of  the  varieties. 
Many  factors  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  judging  a  variety,  the  most 
practical  combinations  of  which  will  de¬ 
termine  the  variety’s  utility.  We  should 
be  interested  in  the  vigor  displayed,  the 
ease  with  which  the  seed  germinates  and 
the  seedling  emerges,  the  height  it  at¬ 
tains  as  a  full-grown  plant,  the  number 
of  tillers  produced,  and  -whether  they  are 
purely  vegetative  as  they  should  be,  or 
inclined  to  produce  nubbin-like  ears.  We 
should  know  how  high  the  ears  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  what  proportion  of  the  plants 
bear  two  usable  ears ;  how  long  the  ears 
are  and  how  many  rows  are  formed,  and 
how  great  a  yield  it  makes  and  whether 
it  is  early,  midseason  or  late.  Since 
these  are  hybrids  and  supposedly  superior 
to  open-pollinated  varieties  in  yield,  uni¬ 
formity,  quality  and  attractiveness,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
much  variation  of  some  of  the  characters 
mentioned,  exists  within  each  variety. 
Such  a  program  requires  a  great  deal  of 
work,  but  wrhen  completed  should  serve 
as  a  useful  index  of  the  varieties’  value. 

Since  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  variety  response  throughout  the  corn- 
growing  sections  of  the  country,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  similar, 
though  less  violent  reaction  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  within  each  section.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  soil  types  and  moisture  reten¬ 


tiveness,  in  climatic  conditions  and  in  the 
growers  and  consumers  individual  sweet 
corn  requirements  make  it  essential  to 
know  which  varieties  or  strains  best  sat¬ 
isfy  the  needs. 

Sometimes  a  new  hybrid  is  criticized 
unjustly  because  of  factors  beyond  the 
control  of  the  plant  breeder.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  judging  the  uniformi¬ 


ty  of  a  variety,  both  in  time  of  maturity 
and  growth  characteristics  of  the  plant 
and  ear.  Irregular  natural  field  fertility, 
inadequate  or  careless  weed  control  and 
unequal  soil  moisture  often  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  influence  on  the  uniformity  of  ger¬ 
mination  and  the  consequent  rate  of 
growth — thereby  causing  the  crop  to  lack 
uniformity  in  the  aforementioned  re¬ 
spects.  Obviously  the  most  carefully 
bred  sweet  corn  cannot  overcome  the 
practice  of  poor  cultural  methods. 

Sweet  corn  for  canning  was  first  grown 
about  1842  when  Caleb  Jones  grew  “a 


piece  of  green  corn  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses”  for  Isaac  Winsolw  of  Portland, 
Me.,  although  it  was  10  years  later  be¬ 
fore  corn  canning  became  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Almost  from  that  time  on  there 
has  been  a  constant  change  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  sweet  corn.  That  first 
“green  corn”  variety  grown  by  the  Maine 
farmer  must  have  been  rather  small  and 
unproductive  for  the  few  varieties  then 
recorded  were  only  8  or  10-row7ed  sorts. 
Later  came  in  succession  the  Evergreen, 
Crosby,  Hikok  and  Country  Gentleman, 
all  white  varieties  and  the  only  ones 
canned  to  any  extent,  for  the  yellow  sorts 
were,  as  they  still  are  in  the  South,  igno- 
miniously  referred  to  as  “horse  corn.” 
The  varieties  were  introduced  in  great 
profusion  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
over  1,100  variety  names  were  known  in 
1934.  This  situation  was  also  more  or 
less  apparent  with  other  crops  and  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  vegetable  industry 
seemed  to  center  about  the  elimination 
and  suppression  of  so  many  different  va¬ 
rieties  and  strains.  In  our  onwTard  surge 
to  perfection  this  can  never  be  a  practical 
policy. 

There  are  many  factors  which  entail 
the  creation  of  a  great  many  more  varie¬ 
ties  and  strains  instead  of  less.  The 
growing  problem  of  disease  and  insect 
control  necessitates  the  development  of 
new  strains  to  combat  hitherto  uncon¬ 
trollable  pests.  Such  insects  as  the  com 
ear  worm,  European  corn-borer,  corn-root 


maggot  and  chinch  bug  and  the  diseases 
bacterial  wilt  and  fusarium  wilt,  are 
among  those  which  are  being  given  con¬ 
sideration  by  plant  breeders.  Varieties 
or  strains  more  tolerant  to  heat  and 
drought  need  be  developed.  Sectional  cli¬ 
matic  factors  play  an  important  part  in 
the  suitability  of  different  strains.  In 
Illinois  top-crosses  are  reported  to  be  al¬ 
most  invariably  inferior  to  good  open- 
pollinated  stocks  of  the  same  variety  and 
that  eastern  hybrids  are  inferior  to  those 
produced  in  the  Middle  "West. 

Another  need  for  new  and  improved  va¬ 
rieties  and  strains  is  the  rather  constant 
change  in  the  requirements  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  canning  and  freezing  industries. 
Prior  to  1915  practically  all  the  sweet 
corn  canned  was  cream  style  white  corn. 
Later  came  the  yellow  sorts  and  a  de¬ 
mand  was  created  for  whole  kernel  pack. 
Immediately  trials  were  conducted  to 
determine  which  of  the  existing  varieties 
were  best  suited  for  that  purpose.  Many 
of  the  canning  trials  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years  have  included  numerous  new 
hybrids  inbred  and  top-cross  varieties  and 
compared  to  the  open-pollinated  sorts. 
Now7  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  can¬ 
ning  corn-on-the-cob,  and  canners  aren't 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  present  varieties 
until  they  see  if  the  new  varieties  and 
strains  are  superior  to  the  old  ones.  The 
freezing  industry  has  created  a  definite 
demand  for  a  certain  sized  ear  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  thickness  that  retains  a  desii’able 
quality  during  and  after  that  process. 
Thus  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  incalculable  number  of  possible  com¬ 
binations  which  may  be  made,  establishes 
hybrid  sweet  corn  as  one  of  the  most 
plastic  crops  with  which  these  require¬ 
ments  can  be  met. 

The  practice  of  varietal  substitution  by 
unscrupulous  seedsmen  has  always  been 


known  to  exist,  but  if  substitution  of  one 
open-pollinated  variety  for  another  is  bad, 
the  substitution  of  one  hybrid  or  inbred 
for  another  is  or  may  be  calamitous.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  practice  have  been  re¬ 
ported  from  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Ge¬ 
neva  trials  of  Golden  Cross  last  year  two 
or  three  entries  were  flagrant  violations 
of  the  State  law  recently  made  effective. 
This  must  especially  be  condemned  while 
these  varieties  are  in  their  formative  pe¬ 
riod  of  development.  ;w.  d.  enzie. 


March  27,  1937 

Walnuts  and  Almonds 

Can  you  tell  me  the  different  time  pe¬ 
riods  Northern  English  and  black  wal¬ 
nuts  and  almonds  come  into  production? 

New  York.  r.  r.  v. 

Very  little  information  concerning  the 
age  at  which  almonds  come  into  bearing 
in  the  East  is  available.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  commercial  orchards  come  into 
bearing  at  about  the  same  age  as  peach 
trees,  namely  three  to  five  years.  Almonds 
are  rather  uncertain  croppers  in  the  East 
due  to  their  early  blooming  habit  which 
makes  them  subject  to  late  Spring  frosts. 

Seedling  English  and  black  walnuts 
come  into  bearing  at  from  10  to  20  years 
of  age,  but  grafted  trees  may  start  bear¬ 
ing  nuts  at  from  three  to  five  years,  al¬ 
though  profitable  crops  will  not  be  borne 
until  the  trees  are  9  to  11  years  old. 

English  walnuts  are  generally  lacking  in 
hardiness  in  Eastern  North  America  and 
Winters  such  as  1933-34  will  destroy  or 
severely  injure  most  of  them.  Just  re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  discovered  that  an  un¬ 
usually  hardy  strain  of  English  walnut  is 
grown  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  of 
Poland,  where  temperatures  are  reported 
to  have  gone  as  low  as  40  degrees  below 
zero  without  materially  injuring  many 
of  the  trees.  Seeds  and  young  trees  have 
been  imported  into  Canada  and  the 
LTnited  States  on  several  occasions  and 
this  "Winter  another  collection  of  still 
hardier  strains  is  being  made  in  Poland 
which  eventually  will  be  introduced  in 
this  country.  Previous  importations  have 
been  grown  long  enough  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  On¬ 
tario  to  indicate  that  they  are  definitely 
hardier  than  any  English  walnuts  pre¬ 
viously  available.  Some  seeds  and  young 
trees  are  available  in  limited  quantities. 
Those  intending  to  plant  English  walnuts 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  certain  of  se¬ 
curing  hardy  trees  by  planting  this  Polish 
strain  rather  than  trees  of  unknown 
origin. 

Gi-afted  black  walnuts  are  superior  to 
seedling  trees  except  for  reforestation 
plantings  where  their  cost  is  prohibitive. 
The  grafted  trees  are  propagated  from 
parent  trees  of  known  merit  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  superior  to  the  seedling  trees  in 
ease  of  cracking,  size  of  nut  and  meat, 
quality  and  appearance  of  meat.  More¬ 
over,  they  come  into  bearing  much  earlier. 
Thomas  is  the  best  variety. 

There  is  room  on  many  farms  for  a  few 
nut  trees  of  known  merit  for  home  use, 
but  at  the  present  time  their  commei*cial 
success  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

a.  L.  SLATE. 


Down  the  Connecticut 
Valley 

Some  of  the  best  farming  and  fruit¬ 
growing  land  in  the  East  is  found  in  this 
section  of  New  England. 

The  pictures  shown  on  this  page  were 
taken  near  Berlin,  a  few  miles  below 
Hartford,  good  fruit-growing  country. 

The  wide  field  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  bits  of  farm  landscape  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  a  gentle  slope  from  the  foreground 
up — a  good  meadow  set  in  a  beautiful 
frame  of  trees. 

Next  is  a  house  literally  an  island  in 
a  sea  of  fruit  trees  and  vines. 

The  last  picture  shows  attractive  plant¬ 
ing  in  which  the  owner  is  using  every  bit 
of  ground  where  fruits  and  ornamentals 
will  grow.  The  picture  scarcely  does 
justice  to  this  place  where  beauty  and 
utility  are  so  well  combined.  W.  tv.  H. 


Attractive  Farm  Landscape  Near  Berlin,  Conn, 


This  House  Is  an  Island  in  a  Sea  of  Fruit 
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A  Farm  FREE  and 

Clear 


In  1915  a  young  man  named  J.  Harris 
Perkins,  fresh  from  Morrisville  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  married  his  classmate 
Marcia  Burr  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Albany  Post  Road.  Even  then 
the  eyes  of  the  young  couple  looked 
toward  the  future — toward  the  day  when 
they  might  own  “a  farm  tree  and  clear.” 

Their  farm  when  they  took  it  over  was 
not  the  comfortable,  well  kept  place  it  is 
today;  but  they  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  went  to  work.  In  1918  (the  year 
their  son  Raymond  was  born)  they  trans¬ 
ferred  their  mortgage  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield,  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  pay  it  off  gradually  by  regular 
amortization  payments.  Harris  and  Marcia 
Perkins  were  on  their  way. 

The  next  fifteen  years  they  worked  hard, 
building  up  orchards  and  vineyards,  developing 
a  thriving  fruit  business,  improving  their  home. 
As  their  first  son  grew  and  another  son  was 
born,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  took  a  more  and 
more  active  interest  in  community  affairs. 
Every  year  saw  the  farm  a  little  better,  the 
house  a  little  more  comfortable,  the  sons  a 
little  taller — and  the  mortgage  a  little  less. 

On  February  24,  1933,  Harris  Perkins  signed 
a  check.  It  was  an  important  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  Perkins  family.  The  mortgage  was  paid 
off;  they  had  achieved  their  goal.  They  owned 
their  farm  ‘‘free  and  clear.” 


The  story  of  Harris  Perkins  is  told  here  not 
because  it  is  unusual  but  because  it  is  typical. 
Thousands  of  Northeastern  farmers  have 


'The  Goal  of  Kvery 
Northeastern  Farmer 


worked  and  saved  and  built  as  Perkins  did. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  proud  to  have 
helped  many  of  these  men  toward  farm 
ownership. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  a  mutual  bank. 
Every  farmer  who  carries  a  Land  Bank 
mortgage  is  a  part-owner  in  his  local  farm  loan 
association,  which  in  turn  is  a  part-owner  in 
the  Bank.  Thus  the  mortgagor  is  a  partner  with 
the  bank  that  holds  his  mortgage,  and  he 
shares  in  its  financial  success. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  the  Land  Bank  has 
made  37,000  first-mortgage  loans — 28,500  of 
which  are  now  outstanding.  No  Land  Bank 
mortgage  is  callable;  each  is  gradually  reduced 
by  regular  amortization  payments  over  a 
period  of  years.  These  mortgages  furnish 
security  for  long-term  bonds  which  are  sold  to 
private  investors. 


•  But  to  lend  money  is  only  one  duty  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  Its  purpose  is  to  finance 
farmers  in  a  way  that  helps  them  get  out  of 
debt,  by  a  plan  that  arranges  their  obligations 
so  they  are  safer  and  easier  to  carry.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  soundness  of  this  program  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  human  values,  of  better  homes 
and  brighter  opportunities. 

This  month  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  celebrates  its  twentieth  birthday. 
The  past  twenty  years  have  established  the 
pattern  of  relationship  between  the  bank  and 
the  Northeastern  agriculture  it  serves.  In  the 
years  ahead  the  bank  looks  forward  to  expand¬ 
ing  this  relationship,  to  broadening  its  sphere 
of  service.  The  Federal  Land  Bank,  with  its 
thousands  of  farmer-partners,  faces  the  future 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  “The  Northeast  is 
a  Good  rlace  to  Farm.” 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  Springfield ,  Massachusetts 

(J^oXtktUdMl  tic  d  CjvoJ  fiiuX  to 
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UA  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY— EVERYWHERE” 

Hudson'  wheelbarrow 
sprayers  make  fast  work 
of  the  dormant  spraying 
;  job — also  for  whitewash 
and  disinfecting.  Priced 
I  as  low  as  $10.50.  Ask  your 
!  Hudson  dealer.  Hudson 
■  Products:  Sprayers,  gar¬ 
den  tools,  poultry  and 
bam  equipment,  pumps, 
‘  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  lor  Folder 

,  H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1  684  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
167  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


trol.  Unloads  3  times 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1200  lbs. 
direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINERY  &  FOUND 
CO.,  Box  R,  Norwich,  New  Y 


MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipped  direct.  Earn  $30  a  week  at  start. 
Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers.  Write  to 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


•  Every  inch  of  the  powerful.  Silver  Kins 
Tractor  is  fast  os  good  as  it  looks.  It  drives 
like  an  automobile,  doesn't  tire  you  ogt. 
Handles  two  full  sise  plows  and  other  tools 
with  ease  and  economy.  4  speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Speeds  2*4  to  25  m.  h.  p.  For  real 
power,  flexibility  and  service,  you  can't 
|  boat  the  1937  Silver  King.  Send 
|  for  FREE  catalog  today.  «  « 

THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO. 

90X  376 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


Preferred  the  world  over 
for  its  greater  speed, 
ease  of  handling,rug- 

2ed,  lasting  dura- 
ility.  Has  2  to  5 
times  as  much 
power  as  other 
clippers  of  this 
type. 


STEWART  CLI  PM  ASTER 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encased  In  the  insulated  EASY-GR1P 
handle  that  Is  barely  two  inches  In  diameter.  Completely 
Insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The  fastest  clip¬ 
ping,  coolest  running,  easiest-to-use  clipper  for  cows, 
horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer.  A  $25 
value  for  $16.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  volt¬ 
ages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand  power  Clipping  and  Shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
47  years  making  Quality  products.  


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


SPEED  CONTROL 

of  your  Auto  Power  Plant  by 

MILLER  GOVERNORS 

Bronze  Bearings.fcc  C.O.D. 
Sensi  tive  Accurate 
Ford  son  Special  all  ££  AA 
attachments  4IU.UW 
Returnable,  Payments  Refunded 
MONROETON  METAL  CO. 
Monroeton.  Pennsylvania 

COOP) 


AS  GOOD 
a  s  XT  LOOKS 


Western  Sullivan  County  Sports 


"While  folks  in  the  South  are  enjoying 
such  sports  as  swimming,  surf-board 
riding,  sailing,  fishing,  shuffle-board,  bicy¬ 
cling,  promenading  the  board-walk,  etc., 
we  in  Western  Sullivan  County  have 
been  enjoying  such  Winter  sports  as  ski¬ 
ing,  skating,  toboganning,  sleigh-riding, 
ice-boat  sailing,  hunting  and  trapping. 
Some  folks  enjoy  Summer  sports,  while 
some  prefer  Winter  sports,  so  if  one's 
pocketbook  can  cope  with  one’s  taste,  a 
good  time  is  evident. 

It  seems  in  the  past  few  years  people 
have  become  more  sports’  minded.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  playing  them  up  with 
sports  news,  all  sports  news  and  events 
are  broadcast  daily.  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  have  been  boosting  and  eventually 
commercializing  the  sports  in  their  towns, 
manufacturers  of  sports  clothes  and  para¬ 
phernalia  have  been  doing  a  booming 
business.  Hotels,  boardinghouses,  rail¬ 
roads,  steamships  and  bus  companies  have 
benefited  all  because  people  are  becoming 

more  sport  conscious. 

And  so,  we  in  Western  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty  have  fallen  into  line  and  a  number  of 
W inter  sports  clubs  have  been  organized 
in  the  various  towns.  The  railroads  are 
running  special  snow  trains  to  Sullivan 
County  which  is  attracting  numerous  city 
visitors. 

We,  who  live  in  the  mountains,  with 
Mother  Nature  at  our  doorsteps  giving 
us  the  opportunity  of  all  these  spots  at 
little  or  no  cost,  should  take  advantage  of 
this  healthy  form  of  exercise  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  not  only  tends  to  strengthen  the 
muscles  and  build  up  the  body,  but  also 
helps  build  character. 

Many  sports-lovers  living  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  in  steam-heated  apartments,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  every¬ 
day  city  life,  traveling  in  subways,  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  spend  a  few  weeks  and 
some  are  limited  to  a  few  hours  in  the 
mountains,  where  one  can  inhale  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  drink  pure  water,  enjoy  the 
panoramic  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
country,  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  sports, 
and  last  but  not  least,  be  at  peace  with 
the  world  and  God.  Sports  are  not  only 
for  a  limited  class  of  people,  limited  age, 
limited  creed  or  limited  race,  but  for  all 
mankind. 

A  Winter  sports  carnival  was  recently 
held  at  Walnut  Mountain,  Liberty,  N. 
Y.  The  attendance  was  close  to  1,400. 
Snow  trains  running  from  the  city 
brought  many  Winter  enthusiasts  for  this 
particular  occasion.  The  weather  was 
ideal  with  clear  skies  and  a  crispy  tang 
in  the  air.  The  setting  was  a  most  glo¬ 
rious  sight  with  the  contestants  and  some 
of  the  spectators  silhouetted  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  a  graceful  police  dog  trot¬ 
ting  back  and  forth,  skiiers  riding  on 
the  mountain  tops,  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
to  announce  the  contestant,  the  signaling 
with  the  flag,  to  denote  the  contestant 
passed  the  starting  point,  time-keepers 
alert,  crowds  atop  and  below  the  moun¬ 
tain  cheering  the  skiiers.  There  were 
many  ah’s  and  oil’s  from  the  spectators 
as  a  certain  young  woman,  a  member  of 
the  Norway  Ski  Club  of  New  York 
glided  gracefully  in  the  many  sharp  turns 


laid  out  in  the  handicap  run.  The  con¬ 
test  was  between  the  towns  of  Monticello, 
Liberty  and  Roscoe.  Monticello,  at  the 
end  of  the  contest,  was  in  the  lead  with 
the  highest  number  of  points.  A  novel 
pulley  contraption  was  rigged  up,  which 
at  a  small  fee,  pulled  the  skiiers  up  the 
mountainside.  Refreshments  were  served 
at  the  club  house  atop  the  mountain.  As 
dusk  approached  and  the  day's  contests 
were  over,  the  happy  crowd  reluctantly 
left,  but  were  looking  forward  to  the  next 
meet  at  Walnut  Mountain. 

Toboganning  is  also  enjoyed  on  these 
mountains.  This  form  of  sport  affords 
loads  of  fun,  as  well  as  plenty  of  spills 
and  thrills.  Coasting  is  another  popular 
Winter  sport  and  when  there  is  a  heavy 
crust  over  the  snow,  one  can  take  a 
sleigh  and  ride  great  distances. 

Sleight-riding  is  enjoyed  mostly  by  the 
younger  set  and  the  boys  and  girls  are 
seen  on  their  way  to  school  with  the  new 
sleighs  Santa  left  on  Christmas  morn, 
looking  forward  to  the  recess  and  lunch 
hour  when  they  may  avail  themselves  of 
this  healthy  sport.  The  children  in  Cal- 
licoon  Center  have  a  big  hill  right  in  hack 
of  the  schoolhouse,  where  they  spend 
many  pleasant  hours. 

Ice-boat  sailing  is  popular  on  Tenna- 
nah  Lake,  which  being  three  miles  long 
gives  quite  a  run.  Residents  in  the  town 
of  Roscoe  were  startled  out  of  a  year’s 
growth  when  some  of  these  enthusiasts 
began  sailing  their  boats  up  and  down 
Main  Street  during  the  recent  icy  spell 
we  had." 

Skating  appeals  to  both  young  and 
old  and  keeps  one  physically  fit.  The 
many  lakes  in  Western  Sullivan  provide 
fine  skating.  Hockey,  cross-tag,  figure 
and  speed  skating  is  enjoyed  during  the 
Winter  months. 

Western  Sullivan  County  is  an  ideal 
location  for  the  hunter,  trapper  and  fish¬ 
erman.  The  various  rod  and  gun  clubs 
have  stocked  the  countryside  with  much 
game  and  fish.  Rabbits,  squirrels,  foxes, 
bears,  wild  cats,  muskrats,  beaver,  mink, 
skunks,  deer,  pheasants  and  partridges 
are  at-  home  here.  Those  who  go  in  for 
trapping  gather  many  valuable  pelts  in 
the  Winter  months  and  often  make  their 
livelihood  mainly  from  this  source.  The 
speckled  beauties  in  the  many  lovely 
streams  and  rivers  in  Western  Sullivan 
are  a  lure  to  anglers  from  all  sections 
of  New  York  State.  Fishing  through  the 
ice  has  proven  to  be  a  very  popular  and 
exciting  sport  in  this  section.  G.  C.  B. 


Farm  News  From  Vermont 

The  R.  N.-Y.  dated  February  13,  as 
usual,  is  full  of  interest.  If  M.  G.  Kains 
(page  108)  lived  in  any  of  the  four 
southern  counties  of  Vermont,  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  find  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes.  They  are  delicious  and,  after 
trying  salsify  or  vegetable  oysters,  we 
went  back  to  the  artichoke  as  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  our  taste  and  much  less  work  to 
raise  or  prepare.  I  have  never  seen  any 
escalloped  so  that  is  a  treat  we  will  look 
forward  to  this  Spring. 

Here  they  are  usually  in  an  out-of-the- 
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way  corner  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
they  should  not  suffer  from  drought.  Com¬ 
monly  they  are  used  as  soon  as  the 
ground  thaws  in  Spring,  when  vegetables 
from  from  Mother  Earth  taste  especially 
good.  But  they  are  equally  good,  dug  in 
late  Fall  and  stored  in  a  box  of  soil,  not 
too  dry,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  garden. 
We  usually  wash,  scrape  and  slice  thinly 
and  cook  in  boiling  water  to  which  a  tiny 
pinch  of  soda  has  been  added. 

T  ntil  a  few  years  ago  I  only  saw  the 
white  artichoke,  a  pale  skinned  variety 
comparing  with  white-skinned  potatoes 
of  the  Green  Mountain  group.  Then  we 
were  given  some  red  artichokes  that  com¬ 
pare  in  color  to  the  red-skinned  potatoes. 
V  e  were  told  the  red  were  larger,  more 
vigorous  and  productive  and  I  think  it  is 
true. 

As  we  are  trying  to  learn  to  talk  tur¬ 
key,  Mrs.  Farr's  article  on  turkeys  com¬ 
manded  our  attention  and  then  “the  new 
grain,  Indian  wheat.”  To  quote  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  A  man  of  74  years 
tells  us  when  he  was  a  boy  living  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  where  it  is  timbered 
land  today,  his  father  raised,  for  those 
days,  large  docks  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks 
and  hens  and  mentions  as  the  first  grain 
to  mature  to  feed  the  poultry  in  Sum¬ 
mer  was  India  wheat  or  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  “Injun”  wheat.  As  such,  it  is  now 
known,  but  not  much  raised  today.  It  was 
grown  on  many  farms  a  few  years  ago. 
India  wheat  is  considered  equal  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  buckwheat  but  yields  more 
and  does  not  blast. 

Aunt  Abbie  says  that  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  the  India  wheat  was  mowed 
and  thrashed,  and  then  the  straw  spread 
back  on  the  land.  In  the  Spring  the 
ground  was  lightly  plowed  and  harrowed 
and  enough  seed  would  have  fallen  in  the 
harvest  and  remain  in  the  straw  to  re¬ 
seed  the  field,  while  the  straw  furnished 
the  fertilizer. 

Old  people  used  to  have  India  wheat 
ground  and  used  it  the  same  as  buck¬ 
wheat.  Personally  I  have  never  seen 
any  India  wheat  flour  but  years  ago  a 
neighbor  told  of  her  experience,  saying 
she  found  it  equally  as  good  as  buck¬ 
wheat  for  pancakes,  but  her  attempt  re¬ 
sulted  in  dark,  strong  flavored  cakes  un¬ 
til  an  older  neighbor  told  her  to  use  only 
half  as  much  soda  with  India  wheat  as 
she  did  with  buckwheat.  This  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  old-fashioned  sour  milk 
and  soda  batter. 

And  a  day  like  today,  February  19, 
makes  one’s  mouth  water  for  the  pan¬ 
cakes  and  fresh  maple  syrup.  When  the 
men  came  from  the  woods  this  noon  they 
said  sap  was  running  freely  from  any 
tree  they  cut  down. 

Such  a  Winter — we  have  had  only 
seven  or  eight  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  at  any  time,  and  now  the  roads 
and  fields  are  half  bare  and  the  ground 
is  not  frozen  in  many  places.  I  read  in 
the  local  paper  one  week  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  10  to  20  degrees  in  an 
adjoining  town,  so  I  presume  it  was 
about  the  same  here  but  it  is  such  a 
contrast  to  the  two  preceding  Winters. 
We  scarcely  look  at  the  thermometer,  in¬ 
stead  we  look  out  of  the  window  and 
grumble  at  the  rain. 

It  has  been  a  cloudy  Winter.  House 
plants  do  not  look  well,  and  there  have 
been  few  blooms.  The  seed  catalogs  came 
and  brought  sunshine  to  the  heart  and 
now  there  have  been  a  few  glorious  days. 
There  is  a  tiny  tin  can  with  a  few  John 
Baer  tomatoes,  and  now  a  small  box  is 
sown  to  Marglobe  tomatoes  and  Ruby 
King  pepper. 

The  vegetable  spaghetti  was  a  great 
success  last  year.  One  package  of  seed 
furnished  more  than  we  could  use  and 
we  gave  away  many  and  have  several  in  a 
frost-proof  chamber  now.  Several  pro¬ 
nounced  them  better  than  the  usual  Su Ri¬ 
mer  squashes. 

I  can’t  tell  you  about  the  sprouting 
broccoli,  the  turkeys  ate  them  up.  But 
do  they  eat  Mexican  bean  beetles?  We 
had  a  few  beetles  but  when  we  went  to 
spray  there  were  none  and  the  turks 
policed  the  garden. 

An  old  man  tells  us  to  hunt  up  old 
wagon  tires  and  place  one  around  a 
turkey’s  nest  and  foxes  won’t  touch  the 
turks  or  eggs ;  they  fear  it  is  a  new¬ 
fangled  trap.  MOTHER  BEE. 
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Measuring  Trends  With  Our  Fruit-Growers 

Part  II. 


Thinning  of  fruit,  too,  came  in  for 
brief  mention.  Some  peach-growers  felt 
that  they  had  found  no  benefit  from  thin¬ 
ning.  Others  reported  a  marked  re¬ 
sponse  in  some  years,  particularly  to  very 
early  thinning.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  not  too  much  was  known  about 
fruit  thinning  and  that  a  few  experiments 
along  such  lines  would  welcome. 

As  for  insect  and  disease  control, 
growers  from  out  of  New  York  State  re¬ 
ported  favorably  upon  night  spraying  and 
high-pressures  even  up  to  600  pounds  and 
beyond,  although  most  growers  present 
considered  300  to  400  pounds  about 
suited  to  their  requirements.  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  spraying  is  illustrated 
by  the  discussion  about  early  season 
sprays.  There  are  no  less  than  14  mix¬ 
tures  that  may  be  used  for  particular 
conditions  and  with  which  the  grower 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  if  he  is 
to  choose  the  correct  spray  for  his  situa¬ 
tion. 

Since  trees  are  none  too  happy  with 
continued  applications  of  lubricating  oil, 
it  was  suggested  that  dormant  oil  be 
used  in  one-third  of  the  orchard  one  year, 
tar  oil  at  the  green  tip  stage  in  another 
third,  and  lime-sulphur  nicotine  in  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  in  still  another  third,  thus 
making  a  three-year  rotation  yet  effec¬ 
tively  covering  the  orchard.  The  tar 
washes  were  said  to  have  given  almost 
perfect  control  of  the  black  cherry  aphis 
on  the  sweet  cherry.  A  new  method  of 
control  for  the  peach-tree  borer  consists 
of  a  spray  of  cottonseed  oil  and  paradi- 
chlorobenzene  applied  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  requiring  no  clearing  away  of  ti’ash 
or  levelling  of  the  ground  as  for  the  ring 
treatment,  and  which  can  be  used  on 
young  trees  as  well  as  old. 

In  the  treatment  of  insects  which  are 
controlled  by  arsenicals,  entomologists 
have  found  lead  arsenate  to  be  the  most 
useful  general  insecticide.  Unfortunately 
the  material  is  also  harmful  to  man. 
Since  no  one  knows  positively  how  much 
lead  and  arsenic  are  harmful,  arbitrary 
limits  have  been  set  for  spray  residues 
on  fruits,  frequently  requiring  washing 
of  the  fruit  to  remove  excesses.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  a  more  sane  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  reached  by  the  appointment 
of  a  research  agency  to  study  lead  and 
arsenic  poisonings  and  to  determine  what 
amounts  are  dangerous  to  man. 

Substitutes  are  being  sought,  but  to 
date  none  too  much  headway  has  been 
made.  Derris  root  (rotonone)  may  be 
used  for  cherry  maggot ;  oil  and  nicotine 
and  oil  and  bentonite  are  helpful  in  Au¬ 
gust  sprays  for  codling  moth  in  orchards 
where  maggot  is  not  a  problem ;  and 
calcium  arsenate,  zinc  arsenate,  or  pheno- 
thiazene  are  useful  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions. 

So  far  as  codling  moth  control  is  con¬ 
cerned,  two  types  of  orchards  are  recog¬ 
nized,  namely,  the  heavily  infested  and 
the  lightly  infested.  Thorough  spraying 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  six  pounds  to  100 
gallons  of  spray,  drenched  onto  the  trees, 
is  the  accepted  procedure  for  control. 
Many  Western  New  York  orchards  fall 
into  this  class.  Fruit  from  such  orchards 
must  be  washed.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  some  orchards,  mainly  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  infestation 
is  so  light  that  a  calyx  application  and 
one  cover  spray  may  give  control ;  and 
then  no  washing  is  necessary. 

Fungicides  have  undergone  decided 
changes  in  recent  years.  Lime-sulphur 
and  dry  lime-sulphur  are  still  the  only 
materials  that  will  not  only  protect  the 
foliage  from  scab  but  also  actually  burn 
out  lesions  already  present.  Among  ma¬ 
terials  useful  solely  for  protective  pur¬ 
poses  are  (1)  the  wettable  sulphurs  such 
as  dry  mix,  mulsoid,  sulcoloid,  magnetic 
spray,  flotation  sulphurs,  micronized  sul¬ 
phur,  Kolofog;  (2)  sulphur  dusts;  and 
(3)  such  copper  sprays  as  Bordeaux, 
Oxo-bordo,  Coposil,  and  Z-O.  In  one  ex¬ 
periment  comparing  a  wettable  sulphur 
with  lime-sulphur  the  differences  between 
these  materials  and  the  importance  of 
timeliness  were  shown.  When  properly 
timed,  both  gave  about  the  same  control, 
but  when  improperly  timed  (one  day 
late)  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with 
lime-sulphur  which  allowed  .S  per  cent 
infection  whereas  the  wettable  sulphur 


allowed  14  per  cent.  Even  in  spraying 
operations  the  horticultural  aspect  is  be¬ 
ing  emphasized.  Timeliness,  thorough¬ 
ness  and  the  use  of  proper  materials  are 
the  main  considerations,  but  close  after 
these  come  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and 
proper  pruning. 

And  finally,  no  report  of  the  meeting 
would  be  complete  without  a  word  about 
the  temper  of  the  crowd,  well  shown  by 
the  nature  of  the  discussions.  A  few 
years  ago  the  problem  was  how  to  get 
a  discussion  started.  This  year  it  was 
how  to  limit  it  and  keep  it  within 
bounds !  Nor  can  one  end  without  re¬ 
marking  upon  the  wholesomeness,  the 
genuineness,  the  sincerity,  and  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  those  who  are  attracted  to 
the  game  of  growing  fruit.  As  individuals, 
as  families,  and  a  group  they  are  hard  to 
improve  upon.  The  new  officers  of  the 
society  are :  Halloran  H.  Brown,  Monsey, 
N.  Y.,  president,  and  Roy  McPherson, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  secretary,  n.  b.  tukey. 


The  New  Buttercup  Squash 

This  new  variety  of  squash  possesses 
such  outstanding  merit  that  the  writer 
believes  it  should  ultimately  find  a  wide 
use  both  as  a  home  garden,  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  and  market  garden  variety.  It  was 
produced  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Yeager,  horti¬ 
culturist  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  because  it- 
is  relatively  new,  it  has  found  its  way 
into  but  few  of  the  1937  seed  catalogs.  It 
was  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  the  vege¬ 
table  trials  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  during  the  Summers  of  1935  and 
1936. 

The  Buttercup  squash  is  of  distinctive 
shape.  It  is  characterized  by  very  thick 
flesh  at  the  stem  end  and  around  the 
sides,  but  with  quite  thin  flesh  near  the 
blossom  end,  where  a  large  navel  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  is  formed.  The  ex¬ 
terior  color  of  this  squash  is  dark  green, 
similar  to  the  old  dark  green  Hubbard ; 
the  navel  is  of  a  much  lighter  shade. 
These  squashes  are  about  five  to  seven 
inches  in  transverse  diameter  and  weigh 
three  to  four  pounds.  Six  to  eight  good- 
sized  servings  have  been  obtained  from 
one  of  these  specimens. 

In  addition  to  its  unique  form,  certain 
other  characteristics  make  this  variety 
stand  out  among  the  several  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  squashes  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  recent  years.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  a  true  squash  (not  a  pumpkin)  with 
flesh  of  the  color  and  type  of  Hubbard. 
It  is  reasonably  early  since  it  required 
only  90  to  100  days  from  planting  to  har¬ 
vest.  Experimental  and  practical  boil¬ 
ing  and  baking  tests  on  the  quality  of  this 
squash  have  shown  it  to  be  equal  or  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  in  the  squash  line 
which  has  been  tried  at  this  station.  The 
flesh  cooks  up  to  a  very  fine  textured 
smooth  consistency  which  requires  only 


the  addition  of  butter  and  salt  to  make 
this  a  very  tasty  dish  indeed.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  may  prefer  to  add  a  little  sugar  to 
the  mashed  squash ;  nearly  all  kinds  of 
squash  are  improved  by  this  seasoning. 

The  writer  stored  several  of  these 
squashes  in  his  furnace  room  this  past 
Autumn  and  the  last  of  them  were  used 
late  in  January.  The  quality  appeared 
to  be  as  good  then  as  when  they  were 
first  harvested  and  none  of  them  had 
shown  any  signs  of  decay  in  storage.  The 
keeping  quality  was  equal  to  the  best  of 
other  varieties  and  much  superior  to  that 
of  Delicious  or  Boston  Marrow  varieties. 

The  Buttercup  squash  is  a  very  good 
size  for  a  small  family.  If  larger  squash¬ 
es  are  purchased  or  stored,  frequently  a 
part  is  lost  through  spoilage  before  the 
entire  squash  can  be  eaten.  Then  be¬ 
cause  of  its  excellent  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing  quality  and  its  distinctive  shape  so 
consumers  may  recognize  it,  and  because 
of  its  excellent  keeping  quality,  this  va¬ 
riety  should  become  a  very  popular  item. 
-Its  one  disadvantage  thus  far  noted  is  the 
slightly  smaller  total  weight  of  fruits 
produced  on  a  vine  than  can  be  got  from 
vines  of  Hubbard  or  Boston  Marrow  va- 
.  rieties.  G.  J.  stout. 


Clean  Garden  Tools 

Workers  among  plants  do  not  always 
realize  the  importance  of  clean  tools.  We, 
who  work  with  plants  under  the  highly 
artificial  conditions  of  the  greenhouse, 
use  every  precaution  to  keep  our  plants 
free  froin  destructive  insects  and  diseases 
by  means  of  spraying  and  fumigating, 
while  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  condi¬ 
tions 'of  th?  tools  used  among  the  plants. 
Orcliardists  spend  untold  sums  for  spray¬ 
ing  equipment  and  material  as  well  as  for 
labor  to  use  them,  yet  seldom  do  they 
think  of  the  trouble  which  may  follow 
the  use  of  an  unclean  tool. 

I  learned  what  I  consider  a  valuable 
lesson  along  that  line  while  on  a  visit 
among  fellow  plant  growers  in  Southern 
Michigan  last  Summer,  and  am  passing 
it.  along  for  the  benefit  of  others.  In  one 
of  the  cleanest  plant-groAving  establish¬ 
ments  I  have  ever  seen,  every  tool  used 
among  the  plants  was  sterilized  with  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  after 
every  operation  and  knives  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  cuttings,  grafts  and  buds  were  fre¬ 
quently  dipped  in  the  solution  while  be¬ 
ing  used.  Pruning  shears  used  in  the 
commercial  orchard  were  also  sterilized  at 
short  intervals  to  make  sure  they  did  not 
carry  disease  from  an  infected  part  to  the 
next  cut  surface.  Hoes  and  other  culti¬ 
vating  tools  were  also  dipped  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  morning  and  again  at  noon. 
That  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  bother,  but 
it  really  takes  little  time  and  the  results 
in  cleaner  plants  would  justify  even  more 
fussing.  The  formula  used  here  of  three 
liquid  ounces  of  commercial  formaldehyde 
to  a  gallon  of  water  may  not  make  an 
exact  2  per  cent  solution,  though  it  is 
near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Photograph  of  the  interior  of  a  Buttercup  squash.  Note  the  relatively  small  seed 
cavity  and  extremely  thick  flesh  near  the  stem  end  and  at  the  sides. 
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Barley  and  wheat 
yields  improved  by 
same  treatment 

To  control  destructive  smuts,  improve 
your  oats  stand,  and  produce  a  bigger, 
cleaner  yield — invest  5ff  an  acre  in  New 
Improved  CERESAN  seed  treatment. 
That’s  the  general  advice  of  federal  and 
state  farm  authorities,  farm  editors  and 
successful  farmers  everywhere  —  and 
there’s  proof  behind  it!  Besides  giving 
excellent  control  of  smut,  this  easy  dust 
treatment  in  actual  three-year  tests 
increased  the  average  oats  yield  18%. 

Just  dust  it  on  the  seed  —  half  an 
ounce  to  each  bushel  —  with  gravity 
or  rotary  treater  or  by  shovel  method. 
Apply  the  same  way,  same  amount,  to 
BARLEY  to  control  black  loose  smut, 
covered  smut  and  stripe;  to  WHEAT,  to 
control  stinking  smut.  Write  for  free 
Cereal  Pamphlet  and  blueprints  —  how 
to  make  a  rotary  or  gravity  treater  from 
an  old  oil  drum — to  the  Bayer-Semesan 
Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


TREAT  SEED 
EVERY  YEAR 
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Weed  Hoc 


Dies  -Lifts  -Roils-Josties 


The  Weed  Hog  has  never  yet  met  a 
case  of  quack  grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion  !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Hog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  Is  a  PLOWi 
DEPTH  DIGGER  for  all  tillage  purposes. 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
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HOT  BED  SASH/  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Bound  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  $1.50:  Painted  pure  white 
lead  paint.  $1.83;  Painted  and  glazed  with 
double  thick  glass,  bedded  In  putty,  $3.63; 
with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40.  Prices,  cash 
with  order,  and  subject  to  change.  Crating 
on  glazed  sash  only,  75c  extra  on  each  six 
sash  or  less.  Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No. 
634  describing  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Qraenhousos  and  Construction  Materials. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements  -  BUY 

Quality 

Incersoll  PAINT 

Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  naarly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY-writo  TODAY  for 
FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  painting  .-j  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD. -PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.mc. 

24  6  Plymouth  St.  Brookli^  n,  N.Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W’e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sucn  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  CONNECTICUT  there  are  five  co-operatives 
now  handling  eggs,  the  total  sales  being  about  12 
carloads  per  week. 

The  three  auctions  are  showing  a  slight  lead  in 
sales  over  the  two  older  co-operatives  that  deliver 
direct  to  stores  and  wholesalers.  The  auctions  are 
^handling  2,600  cases  a  week  and  the  two  co-opera¬ 
tives  2,200  cases.  The  Hartford  auction  is  the 
leader  in  the  field  with  1.600  cases  of  30  dozen  eggs 
and  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers’  Association 
of  New  Haven  was  second  with  1,500  eases.  The 
Hamden  auction  is  selling  S00  cases,  the  Eastern 
Connecticut  Poultry  Producers’  Association  700  and 
(he  Willimantic  Auction  200  cases  a  week. 

These  five  organizations  are  co-operatives,  owned 
and  controlled  by  farmers,  and  their  major  differ¬ 
ence  in  operation  is  the  method  of  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  eggs.  While  the  auctions  have  shown  rapid 
growth,  there  is  ample  room  in  Connecticut  for  a 
continued  expansion  for  both  wholesale  auctions  and 
the  jobbing  co-operatives1  that  are  disposing  of  eggs 
for  their  members  through  direct  sales  to  retail  and 
wholesale  distributors. 

* 

THERE  is  no  doubt  about  the  popularity  of  the 
International  Flower  Show,  held  yearly  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  The  24th  annual 
exhibit,  March  15-20,  brought  an  attendance  of  25,- 
000  the  first  day. 

The  show  is  not  only  a  good  thing  in  a  business 
way  for  florists  and  gardeners,  but  for  everyone  who 
sees  it.  It  is  educational  and  inspiring — full  of 
ideas  for  anyone  who  has  a  garden  or  home  grounds, 
large  or  small. 

The  building  provides  about  four  acres  of  floor 
space,  giving  room  for  1,500, 000  specimens.  Among 
them  were  16  gardens,  large  and  small,  some  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  lie  landscape  gardening  on  an  out¬ 
doors  scale,  with  pools  and  running  brooks. 

There  were  a  hundred  judges  to  pass  on  the  dis¬ 
plays,  among  them  the  president  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Society  of  England,  Lord  Aberconway,  who 
opened  the  show  with  a  brief  address.  Referring  to 
the  inclement  weather,  snow  and  rain,  he  said:  “No 
matter  what  the  weather  is  outside,  it’s  Spring,  the 
lovely  Spring  for  which  we  have  all  been  waiting, 
here  at  the  flower  show.” 

* 

ABOUT  SO  years  ago,  William  Duncan,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Indians  of  Western  Canada, 
took  a  band  of  125  Tsimpshean  converts  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  founded  a  co-operative  colony,  which 
eventually  was  moved  to  the  Annette  Islands,  in 
Southeastern  Alaska. 

Lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  salmon  fishing 
industry,  these  Indians  have  built  up  a  fishing  busi¬ 
ness  and  eventually  erected  their  own  cannery.  The 
community  profit  from  the  cannery  is  $70,000  a  year, 
which  is  used  to  support  the  public  utilities  of  the 
village.  In  addition,  the  natives  employed  in  the 
cannery  receive  about  $75,000  a  year  in  wages.  The 
cannery  is  operated  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  this  community  is 
that,  during  the  depression  years,  it  has  not  asked 
for  or  received  any  relief,  and  it  has  now  wired  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  John  Collier,  its 
desire  to  donate  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  flood  relief.  No  government  official  solicited  or 
suggested  this  action.  It  came  unasked  as  a  free¬ 
will  offering  from  the  Indians. 


DETAILS  of  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
use  of  nitrogen  on  grass  lands  come  from 
Agronomist  E.  E.  Barnes,  of  the  Ohio  Station. 

After  the  first  year,  meadows  originally  seeded  to 
a  mixture  of  Red  clover,  Alsike  clover  and  Timothy 
are  largely  Timothy.  To  make  the  best  hay,  this 
grass  must  be  cut  not  later  than  July  1  in  Northern 
Ohio,  and  somewhat  earlier  farther  south.  The 
yield  is  not  as  large  at  this  time  as  it  will  be  later, 
but  quality  is  enough  better  to  make  early  cutting 
advisable. 

It  is  possible  to  get  large  yields  even  when 
Timothy  is  cut  early  if  nitrogen  in  some  readily 
available  form  is  applied  in  the  Spring.  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  which  is  carried  in 
a  200-pound  application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
Cyanamid,  has  during  the  last  four  years  almost 
doubled  the  yield  of  hay  at  Wooster.  Without  the 
addition  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  the  yield  of  early 
cut  Timothy  has  averaged  2,2S0  pounds  per  acre. 
The  average  for  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  has  been 
4,499  pounds. 

The  nitrogen  carriers  should  be  applied  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  old  meadows  in  late  March  or  early 
April.  Increasing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  beyond  40 
pounds  per  acre  has  not  given  significantly  larger 
yields  than  the  40-pound  rate,  but  reducing  the  rate 
below  40  pounds  has  resulted  in  a  smaller  increase 
in  bay  yield. 

* 

EVERY  piece  of  farm  machinery  not  looked  over 
earlier  in  the  Winter  should  be  examined  now. 
When  a  machine  is  laid  up  for  Winter  is  the  best 
time  to  overhaul  it,  before  parts  get  rusty.  Plenty 
of  grease  will  prevent  that.  But  as  a  rule  time  at 
that  season  is  scarce. 

Kerosene  will  help  to  loosen  rust  on  grain  drills 
and  planters,  which  should  be  carefully  checked, 
oiled  and  limbered  up  before  the  planting  season. 
These  are  constructed  to  have  the  accuracy  of  a  fine 
calculating  machine  and  this  efficiency  should  al¬ 
ways  be  maintained. 

Mowers  are  hard  worked.  They  may  get  out  of 
adjustment  and  with  loose  parts,  so  that  they  sound 
like  a  train  of  cars,  instead  of  the  smooth  sound  of 
a  mower  in  good  order.  Wearing  parts,  which  are 
worn  beyond  adjustment  must  be  renewed  or  ragged 
cutting  will  result.  Worn  ledger  plates  should  be 
replaced  and  the  guards  carefully  set  and  kept  in 
proper  alignment.  The  knife  blade  should  register 
accurately  at  all  times  for  light  draft  and  efficient 
work.  In  ordering  sickles  or  knives,  always  include 
with  the  name  of  the  machine  the  number  of  the 
knife  head,  how  many  cutting  sections  and  their 
size.  It  is  necessary  to  specify  whether  smooth 
blades  are  desired  or  whether  they  should  be  ser¬ 
rated  on  top  or  under-serrated. 

Loose  chains  may  kink  and  break  while  neglect 
may  cause  a  chain  to  jump  off  the  sprocket  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  serious  damage  and  delay.  Chains 
should  be  cleaned  by  taking  off  and  soaking  or  dip¬ 
ping  in  kerosene.  The  chain  tightener  should  also 
be  fastened  securely  to  the  chain  tightener  bracket. 
Before  sprocket  teeth  are  worn  to  a  hook  shape  the 
worn  sprockets  should  be  replaced  with  accurately 
made  and  close  fitting  new  ones.  The  sprockets 
must  be  in  line  on  the  shafts  since  faulty  alignment 
results  in  excessive  wear  on  both  chains  and 
sprockets. 

* 

I  see  by  some  government  publicity  that  “Property 
taxes  tend  to  become  relatively  ’fixed’  charges,  which 
can  be  decreased  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In 
prosperous  years  there  is  a  tendency  to  demand  in¬ 
creased  governmental  services,  with  resulting  tax  in¬ 
creases.  In  periods  of  depression  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
continue  accustomed  services  and  thus  reduce  taxes.” 

We  all  know  that  it  works  like  this  but  I  am  not 
ready  to  take  for  granted  the  impossibility  of  ever 
reducing  taxes.  It  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  can  be 
done  in  the  same  way  that  the  remainder  of  us  econo¬ 
mize  when  we  have  to. 

HESE  remarks  by  a  New  York  State  reader  are 
sensible.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  politicians  to  slow  down  on  expenditure  of 
public  money.  The  old  statement  that  "few  die  and 
none  resign”  applies  here.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  actually  necessary  government  expense  and 
blowing  in  the  money  for  political  purposes. 

Every  budget  for  expense  of  either  small  or  large 
government  units  should  be  made  public  long  enough 
in  advance  of  its  passage  to  give  everyone  a  chance 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  these  budgets  should 
lie  itemized — not  bunched  in  chunks  that  cannot  be 
analyzed.  Newspapers  would  print  such  matter  as 
news,  and  it  might  put  some  check  on  expenditures 
ordinarily  slid  through  under  cover.  This  is  a  good 
thing  to  write  your  Congressman,  member  of  the 
.Legislature  or  board  of  supervisors  about. 
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UTLIORITIES  on  beekeeping  agree  that  after  a 
mild  Winter  bees  may  be  in  need  of  extra  food. 
Dr.  Philip  Carman  of  the  Connecticut  Station  says 
that  the  stored  supply  is  frequently  used  up  dur¬ 
ing  a  mild  Winter  and  that  the  bees  starve  to  death 
if  no  artificial  food  is  available. 

During  a  cold  Winter,  bees  keep  warm  by  hanging 
in  a  mass  usually  in  the  center  of  the  hive.  They 
are  in  a  state  of  semi-hibernation  and  feed  very 
little.  In  a  mild  season,  however,  there  is  more  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  hive  and  the  bees  eat  more.  Hence  the 
supply  may  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  Winter. 

If  the  beekeeper  opens  his  hive  on  a  warm  day 
and  discovers  a  shortage,  he  should  immediately  pre¬ 
pare  a  sugar  syrup  or  fondant  for  the  bees.  The 
syrup  is  made  of  two  parts  of  sugar  dissolved  in  one 
of  water.  Many  persons  prefer  to  supply  fondant 
because  the  syrup  may  stimulate  the  bees  too  early 
in  the  season,  and  also  may  start  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  robbing  hives.  It  is  unwise  to  supply  bees 
with  honey  from  an  unknown  source  because  of 
danger  of  introducing  disease.  Foulbrood,  a  menace 
to  apiaries,  may  be  carried  in  honey. 

The  bee  fondant  is  made  by  cooking  12  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  or  confectioner’s  sugar  and  1% 
pounds  glucose  in  114  quarts  water  until  it  reaches 
about  230  degrees.  Add  one-fourth  teaspoon  ol 
cream  of  tartar  and  boil  to  23S  degrees.  Do  not 
stir  while  cooking,  but  stir  vigorously  when  the 
mixture  is  cooling.  After  the  sugar  begins  to  crys- 
talize,  turn  into  paper  pie  plates.  When  the  fondant 
hardens  sufficiently  invert  over  the  frames  or  hole 
in  the  inner  cover. 

❖ 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  had  a  survey  of  its  live¬ 
stock  in  numbers  and  value. 

Cattle  number  3,469,000  with  a  total  value  of 
$S1.269,000. 

Cows  and  heifers  two-years-old  or  over  and  kept 
for  milk  number  S87,000  and  have  a  total  value  of 
$63.S64,000. 

There  are  462.000  sheep  and  lambs  on  the  farms 
of  the  State.  Their  total  value  two  years  ago  was 
$1, SOS, 000.  It  increased  to  $2,676,000  January  3, 
1936,  and  dropped  last  month  to  $2,4SO.OOO.  The  per 
head  value  was  $3.90  in  1935,  $5.80  in  3936  and  $5.40 
last  month. 

There  was  an  8  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
hogs  and  pigs  last  year.  They  now  total  652,000  and 
l  ave  a  value  of  $8,399,000.  The  1936  valuation  was 
$8,253,000  and  the  1935  valuation  was  $4,465,000. 
The  range  of  per  head  values  was  $8.10  in  1935, 
$13.70  in  1936  and  $12.90  this  year. 

The  294,000  horses  and  colts  have  a  per  head 
value  of  $147  and  the  54,000  mules  and  mule  colts 
in  the  State  have  a  total  value  of  $8,431,000.  Their 
per  head  value  is  $156,  compared  with  $149  last  year 
and  $117  in  3935. 

* 

WHAT  sort  of  background  are  we  building  for 
our  children?  Is  it  something  so  solid  and 
substantial  that  it  will  shine  out  in  them  despite 
any  adverse  circumstance,  somewhat  like  the  honor 
that  “peereth  in  the  meanest  habit”? 

We  know  that  a  background  is  something  that  is 
not  bought  with  money,  else  there  would  be  a  larger 
number  of  persons  possessing  it.  The  subtle  thing 
about  it  is  that  while  its  possessor  is  never  aware 
of  it  himself,  he  can  so  easily  discern  its  absence  in 
another. 

Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  a  little 
word  of  praise,  poise  in  times  of  stress,  and  a 
friendly  but  unpatronizing  attitude  are  the  progeny 
of  a  good  background  and  these  attributes  are  not 
for  sale. 


Brevities 

A  little  maple  syrup  works  well  in  a  pot  of  baked 
beans. 

Manchuria  produced  around  4,600,000  tons  of  Soy 
beans  in  1936.  Normally  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
crop  is  exported. 

“While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer  and  Winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease.” 

Vermont  has  about  1,400  tourist  homes  in  the  State, 
supervised  by  the  “Tourist  Service  Association,”  Mrs. 
Ray  Collins,  Secretary,  Colchester,  Vt. 

The  “internal  cork”  disease  of  apples  appears  to  be 
remedied  by  application  of  a  pound  of  boric  acid  scat¬ 
tered  under  a  full-grown  tree.  This  is  not  the  same 
as  Baldwin  spot,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  caused 
by  boron  deficiency  in  the  soil. 

The  Weather  Bureau  reports  that  Spring  opens  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  nearly  everywhere  east 
of  the  Central  Great  Plains — too  much  in  some  places. 
Winter  snows  left  ample  moisture  in  storage  in  most  of 
the  western  mountain  areas,  decidedly  more  than  last 
year.  The  greatest  snow  depth  reported  the  first  of 
March  was  383  inches  at  Paradise  Inn,  Wash.  The 
Central  Northern  States  also  had  heavy  snows. 
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Strike  the  Iron  While  it's  Hot 

THE  Joint  Legislative  Milk  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  on  March  17  that  it  had  agreed  on  a 
report  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
on  March  22.  It  will  then  be  made  public. 

As  our  forms  will  close  before  that  date,  we  are 
not  able  to  give  the  full  and  exact  details  of  the 
report.  It  has  been  given  out,  however,  that  the 
approval  of  the  report  is  unanimous,  and  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  following  provisions: 

1. — Milk  control  will  end  with  the  expiration  of  the 
emergency  law  on  March  31. 

2. — State  appropriation  and  tax  on  milk  to  refund  to 
the  State  the  cost  of  advertising  milk  will  not  be  re¬ 
newed. 

3. — Legislation  is  recommended  to  require  that  out-of- 
State  milk  must  be  inspected  and  required  to  meet  the 
standards  imposed  on  State  dairymen  before  it  can  be 
shipped  into  the  State  and  sold  in  our  markets. 

4. — The  most  important  provision  is  reported  only  in 
very  general  terms.  The  statement  is  that  it  recom¬ 
mends  legislation  to  authorize  producers  and  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  to  meet  and  take  such  steps  as  they  desire 
io  stabilize  the  industry. 

The  fourth  provision  as  stated  may  permit  good  or 
bad  legislation.  If  it  authorizes  and  empowers  dairy 
farmers  to  determine  the  price  and  terms  for  the 
sale  of  their  milk,  it  is  good  and  proper.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  legislation  would  authorize  “groups”  of 
dairymen  who  have  been  organized  into  what  are 
called  co-operatives  controlled  by  milk  dealers,  we 
would  be  right  back  to  the  conditions  which  existed 
before  the  1933  collapse.  This  would  beyond  much 
doubt  repeat  the  city  milk  war  of  that  year  between 
dealers,  and  both  sides  would  again  cut  the  price  to 
cover  the  cost  of  their  warfare. 

One  bill  has  already  been  introduced  to  promote 
a  scheme  by  which  a  group  composed  of  producers 
and  dealers  would  determine  prices  for  dealers  to 
pay  farmers.  That  scheme  was  invented  TO  years 
ago.  For  much  of  that  time  it  has  worked  very  well 
for  the  dealers  because  they  dominated  the  group 
and  fixed  the  price. 

Senator  Graves’  bill  fully  provides  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  out-of-State  milk. 

Pending  the  report  of  the  Commission  all  milk 
legislation  has  been  necessarily  held  in  suspense. 
Bills  are  being  prepared  at  this  writing  and  will  be 
introduced  Monday  night  before  this  copy  of  the 
paper  is  in  the  hands  of  readers. 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee  bill  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  same  time.  All  of  the  four  recom¬ 
mendations  enumerated  above  are  covered  in  this 
bill.  They  embrace  the  identical  principles  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  by  the  eight  charter  members 
of  the  Milk  Committee.  The  fourth  recommenda¬ 
tion,  which  has  to  do  with  determination  of  prices 
and  terms  of  sale,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  the 
most  indefinite  in  the  report.  The  bill,  sponsored  by 
Ihe  Milk  Committee,  provides  clearly  and  definitely 
for  the  determination  of  prices  and  terms  by  all 
dairy  farmers  collectively.  The  choice  is  between 
this  and  the  Borden-League  classification.  A  plan 
has  been  in  course  of  development  for  more  than  a 
year  to  head  off  the  control  by  farmers.  To  that 
end  a  bill,  prepared  and  sponsored  by  the  big  com¬ 
bination,  will  be  introduced  to  authorize  Borden’s 
to  continue  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  farmers.  No 
money  or  pains  are  being  spared  to  defeat  farm 
control  of  their  dairy  business  at  this  time. 

Farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to  match  dollars 
with  their  opponents  in  this  battle.  But  they  have 
the  power  to  win  against  the  power  of  their  own 
money  which  is  used  to  defeat  them. 

Most  of  our  dairymen  can  spare  the  cost  of  a 
telegram  or  two  to  ask  their  legislators  to  support 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Milk  Committee.  Every 
dairyman  can  afford  a  postage  stamp  or  two  (to  let 
the  men  at  Albany  know  how  opposed  they  are  to 
any  dealer-dominated  group  such  as  seems  to  be  in 
the  making). 

The  time  is  short.  There  can  be  no  delay.  We  are 
appealing  to  135, (XX)  farmers  in  New  York  State 
alone,  as  many  farm  women  and  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

This  is  the  critical  week  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Show  your  strength  and  your  purpose.  Do  not  leave 
it  for  others  to  do.  Your  legislators  want  to  know 
your  wishes.  Wire  or  write  them  now — today.  If 
you  do  it,  you  will  win. 


Advertising  Man  Dies 

HARRY  II.  CHARLES,  president  of  the  Charles 
Advertising  Service,  New  York  City,  for  more 
than  25  years,  died  of  pneumonia  March  2.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  agriculture  and  poultry  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Charles  came  to  New  York  from  Gur¬ 
nee,  Ill.,  and  made  a  large  circle  of  ardent  friends. 
He  created  a  large  asset  in  his  advertising  business 
which  will  be  continued  by  his  associates  of  many 
years. 


Floods ,  Dust  and  the  Court 

IT  IS  little  short  of  amazing  that  a  man  with  the 
intelligence  and  political  acumen  of  President 
Roosevelt  should  make  the  remarks  that  have  re¬ 
cently  been  attributed  to  him. 

In  a  talk  at  Washington  a  few’  weeks  ago  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  court-sacking  proposal,  the  President 
pointed  dramatically  to  the  ravages  by  the  Ohio 
River  floods  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
storms  in  the  Dust  Bowl  and  regretted  that  much  as 
he  would  like  to  do  something,  his  hands  were,  in 
effect,  tied  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  legal  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Constitution. 

Just  how  far  has  New  Deal  legislation  been 
blocked  by  the  Court?  There  has  been  no  judicial 
pronouncement  forbidding  the  Federal  government 
from  establishing  flood  or  dust  control  measures. 
Federal  relief  and  WPA  work  is  going  along  un¬ 
molested.  In  the  utility  field  the  Court  injunction 
against  the  TYA  has  not  interrupted  the  work  on  its 
dams.  Bank  deposits  are  guaranteed  against  loss. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has  been 
empowered  to  manage  and  regulate  stock  exchanges 
so  as  to  minimize  losses  to  investors.  Currency  de¬ 
valuation  has  been  solemnly  sanctioned. 

What  pet  schemes  have  been  adversely  affected? 
The  AAA  wras  declared  unconstitutional  but  many 
months  ago  the  Administration  proudly  announced 
its  soil  conservation  law  declaring  it  clearly  within 
the  Constitution.  This  program  is  already  under 
way  with  no  interference  from  the  Court.  There  is 
left  for  criticism  only  the  NRA  and  not  even  six 
new  judges  could  validate  that  in  view  of  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  present  nine  judges 
against  it. 

Whether  there  be  four,  nine,  fifteen  or  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  No  one  objects  to  the  size  of  the  Court. 
Opposition  has  arisen  because,  although  the  packing 
plan  w*as  apparently  thoroughly  planned  last  year, 
neither  the  President  nor  his  Administration  saw  fit 
to  divulge  it  to  the  people  until  after  the  November 
elections.  Some  nice,  vague  statements  were  made 
about  a  Constitutional  amendment  but  no  New  Deal 
stalwart  dared  go  further. 

The  President  cannot,  therefore,  be  heard  to  say 
that  he  is  forced  to  sack  the  Court  under  a  mandate 
from  the  people.  The  people  did  not  know  the  first 
thing  about  his  plan.  Now’,  they  demand  to  be  heard. 
They  are  the  drivers  of  the  three-horse  team  of  the 
American  system  of  government  and  they  refuse  to 
let  one  wild  horse  drag  the  whole  "kit  and  caboodle” 
off  the  road  and  into  the  ditch. 


A  Good  Farm  Bill 

HONORABLE  James  W.  Ilelme,  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature,  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  restore  the  privilege  of  the  farmer,  his  agent 
or  landlord  to  sell  the  products  of  the  grower  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  at  the  farm  and  adjacent  high- 
w’ay  without  any  license  or  fee  or  charge  by  the 
the  same  in  any  incorporated  city  or  village  of  the 
State  or  any  municipal  corporation,  and  to  repeal 
all  laws  or  acts  in  conflict  with  this  bill. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  any  city  or  village  of  the  State  to  collect  any 
money  or  tax  as  a  license  or  privilege  fee  from  any 
farmer  who  sells  any  farm  products  grown  by  him 
in  or  about  the  streets  or  public  places  by  the  grower 
or  his  agent  or  landlord. 

The  producers  of  butter,  milk  or  cream  may  sell 
these  products  at  the  farm  to  consumers  w’ho  carry 
them  away  in  their  own  containers. 

The  growers  and  producers  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  State  may  sell  the  products  of  his 
farm  direct  to  the  ultimate  consumer  on  the  farm 
and  the  products  shall  not  be  subject  to  official  in¬ 
spection  or  grading,  provided  the  consumer  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  product. 

In  case  the  grower  of  farm  products  desires  to  sell 
same  in  any  incorporated  city  or  village  of  the 
State  he  may  do  so  without  any  license  fee,  but  he 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  to  place  of  sale 
in  said  village  as  are  imposed  on  other  vendors. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It 
should  become  a  law  in  every  State.  Consumers 
want  it  as  well  as  producers. 

February  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  Grade  B 
milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
the  month  of  February  are  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn . $2.70  $0,0574 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.04  .0413 

Crowdey's  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  1.90  .0404 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.895  .0402 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1,885  .0401 

Lowville  Producers’  Co-op  Dairy....  1,82  ,03S7 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  1.01  .0342 


Milk  Dealers  Point  the  Way 

N  EXAMINATION  of  the  annual  1936  reports 
of  the  Borden  Company  and  National  Dairy- 
Products  Corporation  will  bring  home  to  New  York 
dairymen  two  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the 
milk  business  today.  The  first  is  the  top-heavy  capi¬ 
talization  of  dealer  organizations  at  the  expense  of 
producers  and  the  second  is  the  dealers’  enormous 
profit  on  the  so-called  “surplus.” 

National  Dairy  sales  amounted  to  $329,000,000,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $38,000,000  over  1935  sales. 
After  taking  out  for  all  management  and  administra¬ 
tion  expenses,  the  company  then  had  to  pay  out 
$3,000,000  interest  on  bank  loans  and  on  $62,545,000 
worth  of  debentures;  dividends  on  preferred  stock 
amounting  to  $813,000,  and  dividends  of  $9,395,670 
on  the  6,263,780  shares  of  common  stock.  Total  in¬ 
terest  and  dividend  payments  amounted  to  $13,- 
208,670. 

The  Borden  report  showed  gross  sales  of  $238.- 
844,537,  more  than  $8,500,000  better  than  in  1935. 
Net  profits  of  the  Borden  Company  for  the  year 
were  $7,921,4S9,  out  of  w’hieh  the  stockholders  of 
4,396,704  shares  received  dividends  of  $7,034,726. 

These  $20,000,000  of  interest  and  dividends  can 
be  attributed  to  high-pressure  stock  salesmanship 
by  these  companies  resulting  in  top-heavy  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  every  dollar  of  which  must  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  With  these  heavy  charges  that  must 
be  met  by  the  dealers  every  year,  producers  cannot 
expect  fair  play  under  any  system  that  gives  these 
same  dealers  the  power  to  determine  the  price  which 
they  will  pay  the  producers  for  their  milk. 

The  philosophy  with  which  the  dealers  have  al¬ 
ways  sought  to  blanket  the  milk  business  and  thus 
stifle  competition  has  been  “We  are  doing  you  a 
favor.  We  will  take  all  your  milk.  Of  course,  we 
can’t  pay  you  fluid  prices  for  the  milk  which  will  go 
into  manufactured  products,  but  we  -will  give  you 
something  for  it  and  what  would  you  get  if  you  had 
to  keep  it  at  home?”  Borden  President  Milburn  not 
only  supplies  the  answer  to  that  question  but 
smashes  his  own  company’s  argument  for  necessarily 
low  prices  to  producers  for  “surplus”  milk.  Eighty- 
nine  per  cent  of  Borden’s  1936  profit  was  derived 
principally  from  the  sale  of  manufactured  milk 
products.  TV  liy  should  not  New  York  dairymen  take 
this  hint  from  Borden’s  and  go  into  the  same  busi¬ 
ness?  Why  not  sell  the  dealer  his  fluid  require¬ 
ments,  keep  the  rest  at  home  and  manufacture  it 
into  butter,  cheese  and  other  by-products? 


Milk  Committee  Members  Speak 

In  my  opinion,  the  principal  objection  to  the  Milk 
Control  Law  is  that  it  is  a  special  privilege  law, 
founded  on  greed  and  operating  on  graft,  and  as  such, 
is  objectionable  to  any  right-thinking  American  citizen. 
The  railroads  have  their  Eshe-Cummings  guarantee  law 
and  their  I.  C.  C.  rate  commission  to  protect  them. 
Labor  has  its  laws  legalizing  “collective  bargaining” 
with  all  its  kindred  faults,  cities  have  their  chambers  of 
commerce.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  all 
and  several,  have  their  legalized  and  recognized  associa¬ 
tions  to  promulgate  special  legislation,  to  legalize  exor¬ 
bitant  charges  and  fees  and  pensions. 

Yet  the  farmer,  also  an  industry  maker,  is  not  onlv 
denied  this  right,  but  on  the  other  hand  must  be  penal¬ 
ized  by  the  forces  from  which  he  has  every  right  to 
expect  aid. 

I  am  in  hopes  our  rights  will  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected  without  coercion  on  our  part. 

The  public  has  been  bamboozled  so  many  times  by 
commissions  and  investigations,  that  it  is  hard  to  cre¬ 
ate  any  enthusiastic  reaction  to  a  program  such  as  we 
must  use  to  get  our  innings.  We  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  continuing  the  fight,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Legislature  should  be  shown,  in  the 
proper  way,  the  true  conditions,  who  profited  the  most 
under  the  Control  Law,  and  if  that  was  in  view  when 
the  law  was  passed  and  signed.  f,  l,  powers. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


I  have  written  to  a  great  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  Albany 
and  have  also  written  to  our  Assemblyman  about  the 
Milk  Committee's  legislation.  I  have  told  them  that 
farmers  have  been  driven  to  the  last  ditch  with  one 
foolish  lawand  regulation  after  the  other.  We  don't 
need  any  $50,000  appropriation  to  investigate  the  milk 
industry.  What  we  want  and  need  is  that  this  Legis¬ 
lature  will  pass  the  Charter  of  Dairymen's  Rights  100 
per  cent,  giving  the  New  York  State  farmer,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  the  right  to  set  the  price  of 
his  own  products. 

The  best  of  luck  to  the  Milk  Committee  and  here's 
to  the  first  big  victox-y  for  our  farmers !  m.  a.  boss. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


I  think  it  was  made  clear  enough  to  the  Committee 
at  Utica  that  dairymen  were  demanding  the  end  of  the 
Control  Law  and  in  its  place  -were  asking  for  a  law  t>> 
put  the  authority  of  selling  milk  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  who  produce  it.  If  that  Committee  will  only- 
pay  heed  to  the  many  speakers  who  want  the  control 
back  in  the  farmers’  hands,  we  will  be  able  to  cari*y  out 
our  program.  Robert  l.  bryan'T. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Mineral  Supplements  &  Hay  Requirements 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Recent  work  conducted  by  Prof.  Oscar 
Erf,  Ohio  State  University,  presents 
some  valuable,  interesting  and  conclusive 
evidence  relative  to  mineral  influence  on 
kind  and  quality  of  hay  needed  in  live¬ 
stock  production  with  special  reference  to 
high  producing  dairy  cows. 

Taking  this  matter  up  with  Prf.  Erf, 
he  advises  me  in  part  as  follows:  “For 
the  past  2S  years  we  have  been  working 
on  mineral  problems,  and  we  have  formu¬ 
lated  a  so-called  mineral  ration  for  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  animals  which  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  determining  the  deficiencies 
which  occur  in  high-test  cows.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  cow  gives  us  no  basis  upon  which  to 
work  because  of  the  great  variability  she 
has.  Consequently  we  have  formulated  a 
ration  for  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  which  he  makes  for  his  use 
and  which  has  been  fed  for  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years  to  his  own  cows  with 
increasing  production  in  each  genera¬ 
tion.” 


Monocalcium  phosphate  . 15  pounds 

Calcium  phosphate  (bonemeal, 

24  per  cent  protein) . 20 pounds 

Dicalcium  phosphate . ...25  pounds 

Sodium  bicarbonate . lo  pounds 

Charcoal  . 1.2  pounds 

Odorless  bloodmeal  .  8  pounds 

Calcium  chloride  . 4  pounds 

Magnesium  chloride .  4  pounds 

Magnesium  sulphate  .  2  pounds 

Sulphur  .  4  pounds 

Potassium  carbonate .  1  pound 

Potassium  aluminum  sulphate .  12  ounces 

Potassium  iodide  . . .  8  ounces 

Iron  ammonium  citrate  .  8  ounces 

Manganese  phosphate  .  4  ounces 

Sodium  silicate  .  4  ounces 

Copper  sulphate  . 2  ounces 

Bismuth  subnitrate  . %  ounce 

Stronthium  lactate  . V-2  ounce 

Sodium  bromide  . ounce 

Zinc  oxide  . *4  ounce 

Stannic  chloride  . %  ounce 

Stannum  . *4  ounce 

Calcium  fluoride  . %  ounce 

Cobalt  chloride  . %  ounce 

.Taborandi  . 14  ounces 

Black  haw  . ljj  ounces 

Paparika  . 18  ounces 

Juniper  berries  .  -ounces 

Fenugreek  .  2  ounces 

Anise  seed  .  2  ounces 

Caraway  seed  .  2  ounces 

Quassia  . %  ounce 


Feed  24  pounds  to  one  ton  of  feed. 

In  a  recent  discussion  relative  to  this 
subject  in  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  December 
23,  193G,  Prof.  Erf  brings  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  considerations  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  minerals  relative  to  Timothy 
and  Alfalfa  hay.  Frequently  cows  re¬ 
ceiving  good  quality  Alfalfa  hay  prefer 
Timothy  to  such  hay,  and  they  respond 
better  in  production  to  mixed  hay  rather 
than  Alfalfa  exclusively.  In  talking  this 
matter  over  with  Ellsworth  Bunce  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  very  frequently  in 
some  sections  considerable  digestive  trou¬ 
ble  is  experienced  with  heifers  and  calves 
which  are  fed  a  high  quality  Alfalfa  hay. 
Prof.  Erf’s  investigation  shows  that  by 
feeding  four  ounces  of  sodium  silicate 
with  the  mineral  ration  to  a  herd  of 
cows  fed  Alfalfa  exclusively  and  green 
grass  during  the  Summer,  there  were 
very  favorable  results  both  as  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  physical  response  particularly 
in  bone  and  tendon  formation.  Timothy 
hay  is  relatively  high  in  sodium  silicate 
and  the  desire  for  this  hay  is  probably 
caused  from  a  deficiency  of  this  mineral. 
Cows  which  do  not  receive  it  had  diges¬ 
tion  disorders  of  a  more  or  less  minor 
character. 

Prof.  Erf  states  in  part  relative  to  the 
article  in  question  :  “Since  1912  we  have 
fed  sodium  silicate  in  the  mineral  ration 
of  a  large  number  of  test  cows,  especially 
where  no  good  Timothy  is  available  and 
where  only  Alfalfa  and  corn  silage  are  fed 
entirely  as  the  forage  of  the  ration.  Due 
to  the  large  amount  of  calcium  in  much 
of  the  Alfalfa  that  is  raised  it  becomes  a 
question  of  whether  silica  which  as  a 
rule  is  more  abundantly  furnished  in 
Timothy  and  largely  in  oat  hulls  does  not 
also  become  a  balancing  factor  for  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  Alfalfa. 
So  far  we  have  found  these  methods  of 
feeding  practical.” 

Prof.  Erf  has  also  done  considerable 
work  relative  to  the  feeding  of  iodine  at 
different  levels  to  dairy  cows.  Together 
with  Prof.  George  M.  Curtis  their  studies 
published  in  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Science, 
July,  1935,  it  was  found  in  their  investi¬ 


gations  that  adding  increased  amounts  of 
iodine  to  the  diet  of  dairy  cows  has  pro¬ 
duced  beneficial  results  when  fed  in  opti¬ 
mal  amounts  or,  in  this  instance,  even  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  normal  require¬ 
ments.  From  20  years  of  experience  in 
adding  iodine  to  the  dairy  cow  rations 
there  has  in  no  instance  been  objective 
evidence  of  unfavorable  effect  directly  or 
indirectly  attributable  to  the  iodine  in¬ 
take.  In  fact  in  most  instances  where 
an  added  iodine  food  has  been  instituted, 
the  milk  production  and  the  fertility  of 
the  cows  have  increased. 

Where  a  more  simple  mineral  mixture 
is  desired  which  supplies  most  minerals 
needed  or  required  for  normal  or  average 
production,  growth  and  gains,  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  probably  meet  such  require¬ 
ments  : 

Iodized  stock  salt . 100  pounds 

Ground  limestone . 100  pounds 

Steamed  bonemeal  . ..100  pounds 

Sodium  silicate  .  10  ounces 

After  thorough  mixing  this  may  be 


added  and  mixed  in  well  with  each  ton  of 
home-grown  and  home-mixed  grain  or 
home-mixed  concentrates.  This  would  be 
of  special  value  and  benefit  when  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  or  poor  quality  roughage  was 
used.  Almost  all  commercial  concentrates 
have  minerals  mixed  with  them  to  an 
extent  which  the  various  manufacturers 
have  found  desirable.  It  is  therefore  not 
usually  a  good  plan  to  add  more  min¬ 
erals,  thus  increasing  their  forced  feed¬ 
ing.  In  such  cases  and  even  when  mixed 
with  the  home  mixture  it  is  very  desir¬ 


able  that  the  suggested  mineral  mixture 
be  kept  available  before  all  livestock,  in¬ 
cluding  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  in 
a  clean  dry  place  and  container  where 
they  can  help  themselves  to  it  as  needed 
or  desired.  Young  growing  animals 
should  especially  have  free  access  to  this 
mineral  mixture  to  meet  needed  mineral 
growth  requirements.  K.  w.  DUCK. 


Horse  Has  Lice 

My  horse  lias  lice  and  I  have  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  things  but  without  effect.  V.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

Skin  parasites  of  the  horse  are  usually 
effectively  killed  if  the  horse  and  harness 
are  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  warm  water 
and  soap.  Make  a  good  lather  and  scrub 
thoroughly.  Rinse  and  dry.  Make  a  to¬ 
bacco  solution,  prepared  by  using  1 


ounces  of  natural  leaf  tobacco  in  one 
quart  of  water  by  boiling  together  about 
15  minutes.  Add  sufficient  water  to  make 
the  original  quart.  Strain  and  apply  thor¬ 
oughly  on  all  parts  of  the  horse.  Repeat 
in  10  days,  and  again  10  days  later.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  tobacco  solution  to  the  harness 
also.  Mix  one-fonrtk  pound  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  one  gallon  of  water  and  use 
this  over  the  stall.  All  horses  in  the 
stable,  their  harness  and  stalls  should  be 
treated.  R.  w.  d. 


Lame  Horse 

ywSt,"  .r»a)e->r:  -aKSlW'. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  been  lame  in 
the  left  front  leg  off  and  on  since  last 
Summer ;  the  present  spell  has  lasted 
over  a  month  and  I  am  beginning  to  be 
worried  about  the  condition.  There  are 
lines  around  the  hoof  such  as  appear 
when  a  horse  has  been  foundered  but  this 
has  not  happened  in  this  case.  I  have 
cleaned  the  hoofs  out  underneath  and  the 
frogs  look  rather  hard  in  comparison  to 
the  frogs  on  the  hind  hoofs,  which  have  a 


spongy  texture.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there 
is  no  disease  in  the  hoof,  and  no  odor 
such  as  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  sour 
frogs.  M.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

As  you  say  the  trouble  may  be  from 
dry  or  brittle  hoof,  applications  occa¬ 
sionally  over  the  hoof  with  w’ool  fat 
would  be  beneficial  if  such  is  the  cause. 
It  is  also  possible  the  lameness  may  be 
due  to  navicular  disease,  which  is  an  ail¬ 
ment  of  the  small  navicular  bone  and  the 
tendons  of  the  inner  hoof.  Navicular 


disease  cannot  be  cured  because  of  its 
location,  rest  and  light  shoes  are  of  some 
benefit.  w*  D- 


Stifled  Horse 

My  percheron  stallion  is  very  lame, 
stifle  badly  swollen,  hot  and  tender.  The 
horse  puts  very  little  weight  on  leg  at 
rest,  can  walk  fairly  well  on  level  ground 
but  turns  the  leg  out  at  stifle  and  sort  of 
swings  the  leg  at  walk.  lie  can  hardly 
step  over  an  object,  such  as  a  rail.  I 
have  tried  hot  applications  repeatedly 
without  any  result.  Three  weeks  ago  I 
applied  a  blister.  This  did  no  good,  but 
did  remove  the  hair.  J.  B.  H. 

The  stallion  is  unquestionably  affected 
with  chronic  pseudo-luxation  of  the  pa¬ 
tella,  or  what  is  commonly  termed 
“stifled.”  This  is  caused  by  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  patella  or  stifle  bone,  which 
is  not  a  true  dislocation.  However,  it 
may  remain  out  of  proper  location  and,  as 


long  as  it  does  so,  will  cause  pressure  on 
nerves,  muscles,  tendons  and  blood  ves¬ 
sels  which  cause  the  lame  condition 

When  it  first  occurs  it  may  be  replaced 
by  causing  the  horse  to  make  a  sudden 
jump,  by  turning  it  out  in  a  lot  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  sudden  shock  with  sound  or  whip 
causing  it  to  make  a  leap  and  thus  snap 
the  patella  back  in  place.  However, 
where  it  has  remained  out  as  long  as 
two  months,  as  is  the  case  with  your 
horse,  it  will  require  direct  force  and 
treatment.  By  applying  a  twitch  for  con¬ 
trol  and  using  a  rope  with  surcingle  and 
sideline  to  the  pastern  of  the  leg  in  ques¬ 
tion,  using  cotton  rope  or  protection 
around  the  pastern  to  prevent  rope  burn¬ 
ing.  the  leg  must  then  be  drawn  forward, 
with  the  hand  holding  the  patella  (stifle 
bone)  push  the  patella  forward  and  in¬ 
ward  at  the  same  time  as  the  leg  is 
drawn  forward,  so  it  will  assume  its  nor¬ 
mal  position,  by  sliding  over  the  outside 
edge  of  the  femur,  or  leg  bone. 

If  the  patella  is  replaced  relief  will  be 
immediate.  Some  horses  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  this  ailment,  and  one  attack 
predisposes  to  another.  Use  hot  cloths 
on  the  affected  area  and  where  the  blister 
removed  the  hair,  folloAved  by  ice-cold 
cloths.  The  prognosis  if  replaced  is  fav¬ 
orable,  with  tendency  to  recurrence  as 
mentioned.  r.  w.  d. 


Vaccination  Against  Bang 
Disease 

[Many  have  asked  for  an  authoritative 
statement  about  this  matter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief 
of  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:] 

The  vaccination  of  cattle  against 
Bang’s  disease  during  calfhood  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  means  of  combating  this  serious 
cattle  malady.  Yet  this  procedure  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  livestock 
owners  should  hesitate  to  place  faith  in 
claims  that  promise  more  than  scientific 
findings  to  date  warrant. 

To  correct  erroneous  and  misleading 
statements  that  have  come  to  its  atten¬ 
tion  regarding  vaccination  for  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease,  the  Bureau  summarizes  present 
scientific  knowledge  on  this  subject : 

The  Bureau’s  investigators  have  found 
a  vaccine  prepared  with  a  Brucella  abor¬ 
tus  strain  of  low  virulence,  and  used  only 
on  calves  between  four  and  eight  months 
old,  to  be  an  encouraging  means  of  coping 
with  Bang’s  disease.  Calves  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  resistant. than  mature 
unbred  animals  to  the  vaccinal  infection, 
and  the  agglutination  reactions  induced 
by  the  vaccine  injections  have  given  indi¬ 
cation  of  being  of  shorter  duration  in 
calves  than  in  unbred  heifers  of  near 
breeding  age  or  in  unbred  cows. 

Because  the  vaccine,  as  now  prepared, 
contains  living  Bang’s  disease  germs,  al¬ 
though  of  low  virulence,  it  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  those  veterinarians  who  are 
familiar  with  the  precautions  that  should 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  living  vaccines 
and  who  are  qualified  to  judge  with  rea¬ 
sonable  accuracy  when  and  where  the 
use  of  vaccine  is  indicated.  Vaccine  is  a 
preventive  only,  not  a  curative  agent. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  expected  to  benefit 
cattle  already  infected. 

Vaccine  should  not  be  given  to  preg¬ 
nant  cattle  as  it  may  cause  them  to  abort 
and  thus  spread  infection.  It  also  may 
cause  them  to  to  spread  infection  in  the 
case  of  a  seemingly  normal  birth.  Nor 
should  the  vaccine  be  used  in  herds  that 
are  free  from  Bang’s  disease.  The  vac¬ 
cination  of  mature  cattle  even  though 
non-pregnant  is  considered  inadvisable. 

Although  calf-hood  vaccination  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  encouraging  results  in  con¬ 
trolled  experiments,  it  is  important  that 
the  method  give  similar  results  in  exten¬ 
sive  trials  under  herd  and  farm  condi¬ 
tions  before  one  may  properly  conclude 
that  the  method  merits  adoption  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  co¬ 
operating  with  aobut  250  herd  owners  in 
different  States  in  a  ealfhood-vaccination 
experiment  on  farms  where  15  per  cent 
or  more  cattle  have  reacted  to  the  Bang’s 
disease  test.  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
this  experiment  until  such  time  as  all 
cattle  in  these  herds  will  be  those  that 
were  vaccinated  when  calves. 


A  Group  of  Belgian  Blue  Ribbon  Winners.  At  left,  Registered  Belgian  stallion, 
owned  by  G.  H.  DeLand  of  Wolcott,  A7.  Y.,  winner  of  many  ribbons  and  silver  cup 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  next,  two-year-old  Belgian  stallion,  oicned  by  E.  U.  A  oble  of 
Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.;  two  two-year-olds  and  two  yearling  mares,  oicned  by  Charles 
Rooke  of  Lyons,  A7.  Y.  All  five  colts  were  sired  by  stallion  at  left. 


Panoramic  View,  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  A.  Y.  Owned  by  J.  C • 
Penny.  Under  the  management  of  IF.  K.  Hepburn,  this  famous  Guernsey  breeding 
establishment  is  a  mecca  for  those  interested  in  constructive  breeding  programs. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Anemic  Pigs 

I  have  a  brood  sow  that  raises  9  or  10 
pigs  each  farrowing,  but  each  time  when 
the  little  pigs  get  about  two  weeks  old 
they  commence  to  rub.  Their  skin  gets 
a  yellow  appearance,  slightly  sticky  and 
by  the  time  they  are  four  to  six  weeks  old 
they  are  crusty  and  hair  matted  together 
and  scabby  in  appearance.  R.  S.  B. 

New  York. 

It  also  seems  to  me  probable  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  your  pigs  is  complicated  with 
an  anemic  condition  caused  by  lack  of 
iron,  and  the  pigs  not  having  contact 
with  fresh  dirt.  If  several  sacks  of  clean, 
fresh  earth  are  got  in  the  Fall,  and  a 
shovelful  placed  in  a  box  daily  for  the 
sow  and  pigs  they  will  eat  it  and  it  is 
very  beneficial  to  prevent  anemia  and 
other  troubles.  The  dirt  should  be  taken 
from  land  on  which  hogs  have  not  been 
placed  for  at  least  one  year. 

Another  good  preventive  and  which 
might  benefit  your  pigs  is  to  make  a 
saturated  solution  of  iron  sulphate  and 
wet  a  rag  with  it  about  every  other  day 
and  wash  off  the  sow’s  udder  with  this 
solution.  A  small  amount  of  saturated 
copper  sulphate  solution  should  also  be 
made  and  one  teaspoon  of  the  saturated 
copper  sulphate  added  to  each  gallon  of 


Buffalo  Stock  Yards  Trophy 

This  trophy  was  offered  to  the  county 
securing  most  points  in  “Approved  Sheep 
Management  Practices.”  It  was  present¬ 
ed  at  Cornell  University  during  Farm 
and  Home  Week  to  Seneca  County,  Elton 
K.  Hanks,  County  Agent.  Gilbert  Town¬ 
send,  chairman,  received  the  trophy  on 
behalf  of  Seneca  County. 


Discharge  from  Heifer 

One  of  my  heifers  has  a  discharge. 
She  has  had  but  one  calf.  I  cannot  get 
her  to  breed  now.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

Examination  by  a  veterinarian  would 
be  desirable.  As  a  general  treatment 
for  such  discharge,  douching  three  times 
daily  with  warm,  saturated  boric  acid 
solution  is  often  effective,  also  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  iodized  stock  salt  to  the  extent  of 
five  pounds  in  each  100  pounds  of  her 
grain  feed. 

A  good  grain  mixture  to  use  would  be 
corn  or  barley  600  pounds,  oats  600 
pounds,  wheat  bran  600  pounds,  linseed 
oilmeal  200  pounds ;  then  make  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  iodized 
stock  salt,  steamed  bonemeal  and  ground 


Sweetened 

BULL  BRAND 


Bull  Brand  24%  Dairy  Ration  is  the 
finest  dairy  feed  that  can  be  bought 
at  any  price.  Thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  have  noted  a  distinct  improve-  _  _ 

ment  in  their  herds  physical  condition  and  a  worth-while,  sustained 


ou 


ment  in  their  herds  physical  condition  and  a  worth-while,  sustain 
increase  m  milk  production  after  changing  to  B-B.  VV  henever  v  „  „ 
see^a  dairyman  feeding  from  the  new  B-B  sack,  you  can  be  sure  that 
he  is  on  the  road  to  larger  dairy  earnings.  You,  too,  will  make  maxi 
mum  dairy  profits  when  you  feed  B-B  Dairy  Ration. 


Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


This  tico-year-old  Berkshire  weighed  1,206  pounds  and  dressed  856  pounds.  Owned 

by  Burton  Proper,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


the  saturated  iron  solution.  Copper  sul¬ 
phate  is  poison,  but  the  iron  solution  is 
not,  however,  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  animal  body  will  not  assimilate 
iron  unless  there  is  a  trace  of  copper 
present.  R-  W.  D. 


Warts  on  Heifers 

I  have  a  heifer  that  has  a  lot  of  big 
warts  up  and  down  the  back  sides  of  her 
front  legs  and  a  few  elsewhere.  p.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

There  are  two  types  of  warts  affect¬ 
ing  cattle.  Where  they  consist  of  large 
Areas,  somewhat  grouped  together,  they 
are  due  to  a  thickening  of  the  outer  skin, 
and  are  called  “verruca  vulgaris.”  The 
other  form  called  “verruca  acuminata,” 
are  more  elongated.  They  are  caused  by 
an  abnormal  skin  secretion,  condition  or 
skin  nutrition. 

With  young  heifers  that  are  warty  the 
internal  administration  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  obtained  from  local 
druggists,  using  one  tablespoon  twice 
daily  on  the  feed  for  calves  from  four  to 
ten  months  of  age  is  often  beneficial. 
Daily  application  of  pure  olive  oil  or  un¬ 
boiled  linseed  oil  is  often  beneficial.  Ex¬ 
tended  warts  may  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  scissors  and  the  cut  area  touched 
with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  and  the  oil 
applied  as  suggested.  R.  w.  D. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Book 

Where  can  I  get  a  book  which  will  give 
me  the  feed  value  of  dry  matter,  diges¬ 
tible  protein,  digestible  carbohydrates,  di¬ 
gestible  fat  and  different  hays  and 
grains?  J.  A.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

The  best  authoritative  book  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned,  as  well  as  all  matters 
pertaining  to  feeding  livestock  is  “Feeds 
and  Feeding,”  published  by  the  Morrison 
Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  also 
publish  an  abridged  edition  of  this  book 
which  covers  most  of  the  matters  in  a 
more  condensed  form  and  which  is  less 
expensive.  r.  w.  d. 


limestone,  and  add  100  pounds  of  this 
mixture  in  with  the  ton  of  feed  sug¬ 
gested.  Also  keep  the  iodized  stock  salt 
before  her  and  all  other  livestock  where 
they  can  get  access  to  it  at  all  times. 
Keep  the  heifer  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  and  milk  her  last.  B.  w.  d. 


Feed  for  Cows 


I  have  corn  and  cob  meal,  buckwheat, 
sunflower  seeds,  cornstalks  and  hay.  Will 
you  give  me  mixture  for  both  milk  and 
dry  cows?  j.  l.  h. 

New  Yrork. 

A  suggested  feed  mixture  based  on  the 
grains  available  for  dairy  cows  would  be : 
Corn  and  cob  meal,  500 ;  corn  gluten  feed, 
200 ;  ground  buckwheat,  200 ;  ground  sun¬ 
flower  seed,  100;  iodized  stock  salt,  10; 
ground  limestone,  10  and  steamed  bone- 
meal,  10  pounds.  This  may  be  fed  sat¬ 
isfactorily  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
each  three  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk 
produced,  feeding  slightly  more  with 
higher  fat  content  of  the  milk,  Producing 
dairy  cows  should  be  fed  about  two 
pounds  of  dry  roughage  per  100  pounds 
liveweight.  The  use  of  molasses  would 
permit  using  slightly  less  grain  feed. 

The  dry  cows  may  be  fed  the  cornstalks 
and  molasses,  with  some  of  the  Timothy 
and  about  one  quart  twice  daily  of  the 
suggested  mixture.  r.  w.  d. 


DOGS 
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REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding. 

Mninewood*  Kennels  -  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

Ppd  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAIN IEES  dogs 
l  X.U.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable,  duality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

UOT  I  TFS  J7hite  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
IA/U.IEJ  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  N.Y. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  Puppies,  farm  raised,  reg.  A.  K.  C. 
Price  reasonable.  C.W. Martin,  R.  I,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

Heeldriving  shepherd  &  collie  pups,  beau- 

ties.  WILMOT,  EAST  THETFORD.  VERMONT 

COLLIE  Puppies— Really  intelligent.  Registered  stock. 
SHF.RMAN  BOWMEN  H  SOX,  Bo*  195.  Mansilcld,  Ohio 

SHFPHFRD  PUPS  IIEEL  driving  parents,  ray 

OntmUJUl  rura  HOAG,  Star  Route,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


GUERNSEYS 

FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Special  offering  of  Guernsey  bull  calve*  up  to  8 
months  of  age,  out  Qf  A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  Cos- 
quay’s  Foremost  whose  first  10  daughters  average 
635  lbs.  fat.  one  of  the  four  highest  index  bails  of 
the  breed.  Several  by  Florham  Rampart  who  traces 

32  times  to  May  Rose  II. 

Write  for  sale*  list  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  and  grandsons  of 
May  Royal's  Holliston  130308  (48  A.  R.  daughters) 
out  of  HIGH  RECORD  dams.  Occasionally  a  few 
females.  Accredited.  Negative. 

TARBELL  FARMS  s^vV0erkF'*ls* 

Spring  Farm  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

from  4  to  14  months  old.  of  Primrose  Butterfat  breed¬ 
ing,  Sires  and  Dams  A.  R.  Herd  accredited  and  blood- 
tested.  For  prices  and  pedigrees  applv  to — 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr.,  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

HOLSTEINS 

Registered  and  Grade  Holstein 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Close  springers.  T.  B.,  Bang  and  Garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 

Unletain  Fnlunr  *5-°°  secures  one  or  more.  Ask 
““y*  noiSTein  vuIVCS  about  our  easy  payment  plan. 

RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS  -  Hastings,  New  York 

SWINE 

Fifty  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-Whites,  Yorkshires.  Hampshire^.  Berkshires, 
Duroe,  Poland  Crosses,  6-8-10-12  weeks  $4:  $4.50:  $5: 
$5.50:  $6;  $6.50  each.  Serum-Virus  treatment  to  pre¬ 
vent  cholera  50  cent*  each,  if  desired.  Selected  young 
boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages  and 
prices.  P.  O.  Money  Order — check  or  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Prices  subject  to  market  changes. 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  Carr  Road, 

Tel.  I09I-M,  evening*.  Concord,  Mas*. 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  10S5 

Berkshire  and  0.  1.  C. — Chester  and  Yorkshire— Du  roc 
and  Berkshire  crossed — 6-7  wks.  $4.00  each;  8-9  wks. 
$4.25  each;  10  wks.  extras  $4.75  each.  All  orders  care¬ 
fully  filled  and  crated  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  pounds.  Excellent  type,  well 
grown,  outstanding  quality.  Bred  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  young  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boars 
ready  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  upon  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

40  FEEDING  PIGS,  8  .IS”  $5  eo. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

all  large  pigs,  will  live  and  grow  fast.  Will  ship  any 
part  of  the  above  lot  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  Money 
Order.  Gratings  free.  Vermont  or  Connecticut  orders 
35o  extra,  inoculation.  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester,  Yorkshire  and  Chester.  Berkshire  and  Chester, 
Duroc  cross.  6-7  weeks  $4.00.  8-9  weeks  $4.50.  12  weeks 
$6.00.  Orates  free.  Ship  one  of  more  C.  O.  D. 
V  accination  50c  if  desired.  Service  boars  for  sale. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

-r  Mi  l  .  .  Order  PIGS  NOW  and 

To  Old  Customers I  ^«ire  of  size  and 

breed  wanted.  Prices 
now,  Pigs  over  6  weeks,  #4.60;  8  weeks,  #6.00;  over 
30  lbs.,  #6.00;  over  40  lbs.,  #7.00  each.  Vaccinated 
with  serum,  castrated,  crated.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval 

STANLEY  SHORT  -  -  Cheswold,  Del. 

n  REG.  CUflME  A1>  a*es  F0R  SALE.  Russell  Ft 
UuROC  a  If  lilt  Pnttliigtoii.8cl|>lo  Center,  N.Y. 

•\  DOGS 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  Lisbon,  New  York 


tqq  CA  lip  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
JU  Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  "COMMERCIAL" 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
„„ _  Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set,  mail 

to— JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLET,  y.  j. 

HORSES 


REPAJO  BELGIANS 

Specializing  in  quality  Belgians.  Both  imported 
and  American  bred  mares  for  sale.  Several  show 
quality  fillies  available  for  immediate  delivery  and 
one  particular  fine  coming  two-year-old  stallion. 

REPAJO  FARMS  -  -  BENONI  POINT 
13  MILES  FROM  EASTON  THRU 
ROYAL  OAK,  MARYLAND. 


RFI  GIANS  "'e  can  show  more  quality  stallions 
” ■  ■  'z  mares  than  any  other  dealer 

m  Ohio.  Special  offer — On  account  p _ »i 

of  shortage  of  feed  and  the  fact  UOHie  lNOW 
all  our  horses  are  fat  and  ready  for  market  we  have 
decided  to  cut  all  prices  20  per  cent  and  deliver 
free  of  charge  all  horses  sold  prior  to  May  1st 
.  ...  „  „  Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO. 
_ Route  87,  35  miles  East  of  Cleveland. 

For  Sale!  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

Yearling  Laet,  Don  Degas  breeding  $200  :  2  yr  old 
Clemenceau,  Collard  breeding,  2  yr.  old  Egotist, 
Clemenceau  breeding ;  3  yr.  Clemenceau,  Jehovah  breed  - 
>!>« ;  3  yr.  old  Magic  breeding;  4  yr.  old  Jalap  breeding. 

AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

K0NBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  K0NTACT  CALYPSO 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 

_  Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


Several  stallions  of  fashionable  bloodlines  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  60  head  to  choose  from,  all  registered 
..  h wder  of  pedigrees,  pictures,  etc.,  on  reauest 

M0N0CACY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

Wanted  a  Black  or  White  Mare 

at  least  16  hands  high.  Must  be  young  and  broken  to 
saddle.  Good  looker,  good  spirited  action  and  as  sound 
as  they  come.  Address— J  AS.  F.  MAWSON, 
Phone— Lexington  Triangle  Farm, 

_ 4343 _ Chalfont,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

heavy  boned  Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

Coming  three.  Sound,  broke.  Price  #400.  Sang.  Laet 
breeding,  FRED  RICHARDSON  -  Spencerport,  N.  T. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  Stallions,  2,  3  and 


mature  Mares.  B.  C.  DOTTERER 


4  years.  Also  3 

Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS,  Fifty  Head — Import- 


and  mares. 


and  American  bred  stallion* 
HYLLMEDE  FARM  •  Beaver,  Pa. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton.  U 


WANTED!  Spanish  Jack-  state  height,  weight  and 

fUilMLU.  price  HARVEY  E,  GANNON,  Easton,  Md 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ■•,  ~ 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLI 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANPELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD 


FOR  SALE! 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULL 

MrSnfSnSMPsS*’  5,"e"K&?rS“.  5??. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason- 
pS'SSlo®  information  and  list  on  request. 

AVRRFLTAJ^«nFaAR  uSn  H<  GE0RGE  THOMPSON 

B  ETH  ESD  A,  MD,  Manager 


RABBITS 


Ped,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  x*,”?«TePci^yP.F‘r“ 


u  rnruDAii  y  urtvu,  premium  paid  year  around. 

H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 
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EMPIRE  MILKER  USERS 

report  almost  unbelievable 
records  for  speed  in  milking. 
Empire’s  patented  teat  cup, 
its  speed  in  milking,  tbe  gen¬ 
tle  sucking  and  massage  ac¬ 
tion  on  four  quarters  at  once, 
its  sanitary  efficient  easy 
cleaning — these  features  are 
outstanding!  Single  or  double 
units.  Your  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  how  Empire  gets 
more  milk,  with  less  labor,  and 
pays  for  itself  out  of  profits. 


Before  You  Buy  a  Cooler—  Compare ! 

Compare  Empire  with  other  coolers  try¬ 
ing  to  “cash-in”  on  the  demand.  Beware 
of  false  claims  impossible  promises, 
cheap  “ice  box”  construction,  incomplete 
and  inferior  equipment. 

The  more  you  KNOW  of  others,  the 
surer  you  are  to  select  an  Empire.  Example  —  Tank 
14  gauge  inside,  18  gauge  outside,  copper-bearing 
galvanized  sheet  steel  with  double  locked  seams 

soldered,  absolutely  watertight  inside  and  outside,  3  in. 
thick  genuine  cork  board  wrapped  and  sealed  in  water¬ 
proof  paper.  Other  features  equally  high  quality. 
The  Empire  Cooler  comes  ready  for  instant  use  —  com¬ 
plete,  fully  assembled,  actually  operated  48  hours  at 
factory.  Cools  milk  speedily  and  holds 
it  at  45  degrees.  Powerful  circulating 
pump  swishing  water  against  iced 
coils  gives  double  cooling 
speed.  2  to  16  can  sizes. 

Write  for  folder  and  low 
prices. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  INC. 

108  Humboldt  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


40 


YEARS  Dairy  Equipment  SPECIALISTS 

Sanitary  Milking  Machines  Vacuum  Pumps  Vacuum 
Clippers  Sanitary  Rubber  Goods  and  Solution  Racks. 


jtBOLENS  POWER  HOE 


Brings  power  gardening  wiffiiri  reach  of ' 
millions!  Also  larger,  more  powerful  Raimis' 
'Garden  Tractors— walking  and  riding  models 
— fo  do  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
spraying,  mowing  and  other  farm  work 

on  a  small  scale.  Write  Gilson-Bolens 

...  _  14  PARK  STREET 

Mlg.  Co.,  Part  Washington,  Wis. 


GIECKNER  HARNESS 


Leather  Re-enforcers 


DOUBLE  DUTY 
For  Your  Harness  Dollar 

THE  greatest  harness,  ^alue  in  years — superior 
hardware,  the  finest  leather  carefully  selected  for 
heavy  service,  and  every  set  equipped  with 
patented  leather  Re-enforcers  that  double  the 
wear.  There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  this  double 
wear  feature — be  sure  to  see  a  set- 
of  GLECKNER  harness  before 
you  buy. 

Our  58  years’  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  harness  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  rugged,  dependable  job  at  ft 
surprisingly  low  price. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrations, 
description  and  prices.  State  name 
of  your  harness  or  implement  dealer, 
and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Stem  of  the 
Olechner 
Dealer 


W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 


Dept.  C, 


Canton,  Pa. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
minute  or  mqre.*  A  Rife  Ram  pumps  water  | 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money’s 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 

RIFB  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS  1 
BOX  Ml.  WAYNESBORO.  VA.f 


^  Proof  aoainst  Fire.  Vermin  it,  Tima 


FBI! 


in 


Tells  How  to  Train  COLTS 


Professional  Horse  Trainer  tells  his  secret.  It’s  Aasy,  simple,  human#. 
Make  your  colts  into  faithful,  obedient  animals.  Anyone  can  do  it  in  six^ 
■minute  lessons.Teaches more  than  average  horse  learns  in  lifetime.  It  sFREE, 
COLTS  AND  HORSES  NEED  PROPER  TRAINING— PROPER  CARE 
in  treatment  of  Coughs  and  Colds.  Famous  horsemen  have  used  SPOHN’S 
COMPOUND  for  40  years.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts  on  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes  breathing  easy  Brings 
quick  relief.  Give  “SPOHN’S"  at  first  Cough!  Sold  at  druggists— 60e  and 
$1.20.  Don’t  wa'it  until  your  horse  gets  sick — get  a  bottle  of  SPOHN'S 
COMPOUND  today  Keep  it  handy.  Write  NOW  for  free  training  book. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  BOX  712  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  Cou 


Apple  Pomace  for  Dairy 
Cows 

This  material  has  been  fed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  East.  The  following  notes 
from  State  College  of  Washington,  Pull¬ 
man,  give  an  interesting  account  of  its 
large  scale  use.  The  research  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  J.  0.  Knott,  It.  E.  Hodgson 
and  O.  J.  Hill: 

Washington  ranks  first  among  all 
States  in  the  production  of  apples.  The 
annual  crop  of  this  State  is  approximate¬ 
ly  31,500,000  bushels.  Most  of  the  better 
grade  apples  are  marketed  for  eating  ap¬ 
ples  or  used  for  canning.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  annual 
crop  is  utilized  in  the  production  of 
vinegar  and  other  by-products.  Apple 
pomace  is  a  by-product  of  apple  canneries 
and  of  vinegar  factories  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  produced  annually  in  this  State. 
Apple  pomace  from  the  canneries  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  percentage  of  cores  and 
peeling  than  that  from  the  vinegar  fac¬ 
tories.  Dairymen  in  the  vicinity  of  fac¬ 
tories  producing  apple  pomace  have  fed 
this  material  to  their  cows  with  very  good 
results. 

Apple  pomace  may  be  stored  in  a  silo, 
bin  or  in  a  pile.  Since  the  wet  pomace 
has  a  high-water  content  it  is  very  heavy 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  ad¬ 
ditional  hoops  around  the  silo  near  the 
bottom  to  hold  the  pressure.  Bins  for 
storing  apple  pomace  should  be  strongly 
built  and  those  that  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  some  other  purpose  should 
be  reinforced  before  being  filled  with  ap¬ 
ple  pomace.  Stored  in  this  way  apple 
pomace  will  keep  over  a  period  of  several 
months  with  little  loss  from  spoilage  ex¬ 
cept  where  air  has  access  to  the  pomace. 
When  stored  in  piles,  a  layer  of  pomace 
spoils  on  the  outside  of  the  pile  forming 
a  crust  that  tends  to  exclude  air  from 
the  interior  thus  preserving  all  but  a 
few  inches  on  the  outside. 

Some  trouble  has  been  experienced 
from  box  nails  and  other  metal  objects 
in  the  apple  pomace.  In  some  plants  this 
difficulty  is  eliminated  by  floating  the  ap¬ 
ple  through  a  trough  of  water,  allowing 
the  metal  to  sink.  In  some  plants  the 
pomace  is  run  over  a  magnetized  roller 
to  extract  metals.  Where  no  such  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken,  metal  in  the  pomace 
may  be  a  menace  to  cattle.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  shave  off  rather  thin  layers  of  the 
pomace  with  a  sharp  shovel.  Metal  will 
cause  dark  spots  in  the  pomace  and  can 
thus  be  detected  and  removed 

Odors  from  this  feed  may  be  readily 
absorbed  by  milk  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  barn  for  some  time  after  milking. 
It  is  advisable  to  feed  the  apple  pomace 
after  milking  and  to  remove  the  milk 
promptly  from  the  milking  barn. 

Various  experiments  have  shown  that 
apple  pomace  is  approximately  equal  to 
good  corn  silage  in  feeding  value  for  dairy 
cows.  The  pomace  is  much  heavier  than 
silage  and  it  is  advisable  to  weigh  a  few 
feeds  so  that  the  feeder  will  know  how 
much  he  is  feeding.  Cows  will  readily 
consume  from  20  to  40  pounds  per  day 
and  when  fed  with  feeds  that  will  prop¬ 
erly  balance  the  ration  may  be  expected 
to  give  good  results. 

Because  of  the  high  water  content  of 
the  wet  pomace,  it  is  not  economical  to 
ship  this  material  long  distances.  To 
overcome  this  disadvantage  driers  have 
been  installed  at  some  factories  in  the 
State  and  dried  apple  pomace  is  now 
available  in  limited  amounts. 

Apples  contain  on  an  average  about  18 
per  cent  dry  matter,  about  16.5  per  cent 
of  total  digestible  nutrients,  but  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  digestible  crude 
protein.  They  are  almost  twice  as  high 
in  both  dry  matter  and  total  digestible 
nutrients  as  mangels.  It  has  long  been 
the  opinion  of  many  farmers  that  apples 
will  “dry  up”  the  cows.  In  many  cases 
where  such  unfavorable  results  are  ob¬ 
served  from  feeding  apples,  the  trouble 
is  due  to  overfeeding  of  this  palatable 
and  succulent  feed.  Apples  are  very  low 
in  protein  and  should  be  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Alfalfa  hay  or  other  protein 
rich  feed. 

Windfall  and  cull  apples  have  been  fed 
to  the  milking  herd  at  the  State  College 
with  excellent  results  and  no  bad  effects 
whatever  have  been  experienced.  Each 
cow  was  fed  from  25  to  35  pounds  of 
these  apples  per  day  and  the  cows  rel¬ 
ished  them  and  maintained  their  normal 
milk  flow. 


THIS  IS  THE 


TIME 

to  Ituyl 

NOW  is  the  time  to 
buy  your  UNADILLA 
Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone  up. 
Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Get  your 
silo  at  the  old  price  while 
you  ean  with  our  early  order 
discount. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want— famous  for  conven¬ 
ience,  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  for  catalog, 
prices  —  special  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Agents  wanted  in  open  territory, 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


ECONOMY 

asilos 


$20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  iu 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

leserves  the  best  help.  Don’t  i 
experiment  and  prolong  his  I 
mitering.  SAVOSS,  the  fa- I 
nous  treatment  (formerly 

called  Save-The-Horse) ,  sold  — 

:or  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
>one,  high  ringbone,  curb  —  ankle,  stifle,  shoulder 
md  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  working.  At  drug- 
fist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Sympton  and  Guidance 
look  25/,  but  FREE,  with  copy  of  Guarantee  to 
my  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — or  cow.  Write 
;oday.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

21  Montiromerv  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Cost  lessjlasts  longer  and  protects 
cntireensilage  cropfrom  spoilage. 
Rust  resisting,  non-porous  and 
storm  proof.  In  spite  of  advancing 
costs  we  still  guarantee  to  save 
you  money.  Write  for  prices. 
THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
f  |9  Wardor  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


INMAN  MILKER 

&ZAV2SI  CM  iAjZ  CcrVlnL 


Sand  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100.000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida.  New  York 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving’s 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes;  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


— ■»«9999g»9999,99g9999999T-r99l 

An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  and  Dairy  News 


A  successful  cattle  feeder  also  must  be 
a  good  buyer,  claims  E.  P.  Fowler,  as¬ 
sistant  County  Farm  Agent  of  Berks 
County.  Profits  in  beef  cattle  feeding 
may  come  from  different  sources,  such  as 
skill  in  feeding  and  handling  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  buying  and  selling,  Fowler  says. 
He  says  the  successful  cattle  buyer 
usually  is  a  good  feeder,  because  he  is 
concerned  not  only  with  what  to  buy  but 
also  when  and  where  to  make  the  pur¬ 
chase  to  best  advantage.  He  says  that 
the  careful  feeder  selects  the  available 
feeds  that  will  give  the  desired  results  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Shelled  or  crushed  corn 
and  cob  meal  is  the  most  satisfactory 
foundation  of  the  fattening  ration  for 
steers,  Fowler  declared.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  corn  the  steers  can  be  induced  to 
eat,  the  faster  will  be  the  gains  and  the 
quicker  the  steers  will  reach  marketable 
condition.  Wheat  or  barley  makes  a 
fairly  satisfactory  substitute  for  all,  or 
better  a  part  of  the  corn  is  the  fattening 
ration  if  comparative  prices  justify  their 
use,  he  says.  Because  of  hardness,  he 
adds,  these  grains  must  be  cracked  or 
coarsely  ground  for  best  results.  Linseed 
oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal  and  Soy  bean 
oilmeal  are  the  most  economical  supple¬ 
ments  to  balance  the  com  grain.  Fowler 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  feed  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  relative  costs  of 
home-grown  feeds  and  purchased  supple¬ 
mental  feeds,  and  that  it  will  pay  to  add 
one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  daily  grain  ration. 


Frank  B.  Foster,  owmer  of  a  large  farm 
in  Charlestown  Township,  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  again  heads  the  Chester  County 
Guernsey  Bx*eeders’  Association.  He  was 
re-elected  unanimously  during  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  West  Chester  recently. 
Foster  has  a  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  that 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  He 
takes  a  special  interest  in  the  Guernsey 
association  and  has  headed  the  group  for 
the  past  five  years.  Harry  M.  Pate,  of 
Chaddsford  Junction,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year. 
Other  officers  of  the  association  are : 
James  M.  Kobinson  of  Paoli,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Douglas  Gilpin,  treasurer.  The 
directors  named  are :  Harry  B.  Shank, 
Loags  Corner ;  J.  Gordon  Fetterman, 
Newtown  Square ;  and  Peter  J.  Boland, 
Berwyn. 


The  Milk  Control  Board  has  directed 
that  all  dealers  file  a  complete  financial 
statement  for  1936  by  March  25.  The 
board  said  the  statements  must  set  forth 
the  volume  of  milk  handled  in  each  clas¬ 
sification  and  grade,  investment  on  prop¬ 
erty,  amount  of  gross  and  net  revenue, 
number  of  retail  and  wholesale  routes  and 
units  per  route,  and  operating  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs.  Honest  statements  by 
the  dealers,  with  a  careful  analysis  by  the 
Control  Board,  should  reveal  some  inter¬ 
esting  data. 


Dairymen  from  all  over  the  State  are 
holding  special  meetings  and  discussing 
the  recent  order  of  the  State  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  which  raises  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  consumer  but  gives  the  farmer  no 
part  whatsoever  of  the  increase.  Many 
of  the  milk  producers  from  all  sections 
feel  that  the  Milk  Control  Boai'd  plan  is 
a  failure  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
and  some  even  are  advocating  its  abolish¬ 
ment.  They  say  that  the  milk  producers 
are  not  getting  any  better  treatment  now 
than  they  did  before  the  Board  was  cre¬ 
ated  and,  in  addition,  they  are  being 
bothered  by  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulations 
that  they  say  are  unfair  and  unjust.  The 
new  order  reduces  the  bacteria  count  for 
a  bonus  on  A  milk  by  one-half  what  it 
formerly  was.  This  is  a  point  that  few 
farmers  are  able  to  reach.  At  the  same 
time  it  boosts  the  price  to  the  consumer 
for  all  milk  with  a  higher  cream  con¬ 
tent.  Yet  the  producer  gets  no  benefit 
whatever  from  these  higher  prices. 


Arthur  H.  Lauterbach,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers’ 
Co-operative,  an  organization  of  dairy 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  milk  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  should  fix  prices  themselves  by 


mutual  agreement  with  a  combination  of 
State  and  Federal  commissions  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fact-finding,  conciliatory  and  regu- 
latory  supervision  over  them.  He  claimed 
that  in  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
where  there  were  two  increases  in  the 
price  of  milk,  retail  sales  have  suffered 
somewhat  but  said  that  is  not  so  in  the 
Philadelphia  district,  where  the  increase 
was  one  cent  a  quart.  He  admitted  there 
was  a  2  or  3  per  cent  average  drop  in 
consumption  in  October  but  it  was  made 
up  later.  He  claims  that  the  consumption 
of  milk  is  almost  5  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  right  after  the  price  boost.  The 
estimate  was  not  based  on  actual  figures, 
he  said.  fred  y.  ore:?. 


Early  Spring  Lamb  Crop 

The  early  Spring  lamb  crop  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  July,  1937,  is  at  least  10  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  early  lamb  crop  of 
1936.  The  condition  of  the  1937  lambs 
about  March  1,  as  a  whole,  was  lower 
than  a  year  earlier  and  considerably  be¬ 
low  average  for  that  date.  There  was  a 
wide  variation  among  ai’eas,  however,  in 
the  change  in  condition  between  last  year 
and  this  year. 

Compai’ed  with  a  year  eai’lier  there 
was  also  a  wide  variation  among  areas 
in  weather  and  feed  conditions  up  to 
March  1.  In  California  weather  condi¬ 
tions  were  very  unfavoi-able  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  gx-een  feed  was  gen¬ 
erally  lacking  and  old  feed  was  very  short 
in  some  sections.  In  the  North  Pacific 
States  and  Idaho,  these  months  were  un¬ 
usually  cold  but  conditions  were  some¬ 
what  better  than  a  year  earlier.  In  the 
Southeastern  States  both  weather  and  feed 
conditions  were  much  better  this  year 
than  last,  and  in  Texas  they  were  equally 
as  good  as  the  favorable  conditions  a 
year  earlier.  Partly  as  a  reaction  to  the 
unfavorable  weather  and  feed  situation 
a  year  ago  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
feed  situation  at  breeding  time  last  Fall, 
the  lamb  ci*op  in  the  Southeastern  States 
and  Missouri  is  much  later  this  year  than 
last  since  the  percentage  of  ewes  lambing 
before  March  1  was  much  below  any  be¬ 
fore  reported  in  13  years  of  record. 

Even  with  favorable  feed  conditions 
during  the  next  few  months,  marketings 
from  nearly  all  areas  will  be  somewhat 
later  than  average,  and  the  supply  before 
June  1  will  be  a  smaller' than  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total.  Heavy  marketings 
of  grass  fat  yearlings  for  Texas  in  April 
and  May,  however,  will  more  than  offset 
the  probable  smaller  supplies  of  Spring 
lambs  during  these  months. 


Baby  Beeves  for  Eastern 
States  Exposition 

At  this  show,  to  be  held  September  19- 
25,  111  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
Hereford  baby  beef  steers  will  be  exhi¬ 
bited  by  S9  boys  and  girls,  the  total  nxxm- 
ber  of  animals  being  the  second  largest 
since  the  4-H  club  baby  beef  project  was 
established  in  1920. 

Three  States  and  nine  counties  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
will  be  represented  by  the  youthful  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  69  Aberdeen-Angus  and  45  Here- 
fords.  The  steers  were  distributed  in  De¬ 
cember,  will  be  fattened  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  judged  on  Monday,  September 
20  by  Carl  Oldsen  of  Ames,  Iowa,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Iowa  4-H  club  baby  beef  work. 
They  will  be  sold  at  auction  on  Tuseday, 
September  21. 

In  the  event  that  the  grand  champion 
steer  is  an  Aberdeen-Angus,  the  American 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association  will  give  a 
cash  award  of  .$100  to  the  boy  or  girl 
owner,  and  if  the  grand  champion  is  a 
Hereford,  a  similar  award  will  be  made 
by  the  American  Hereford  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  If  the  grand  champion  is  an 
Angus,  a  purebred  steer  or  heifer  will  be 
awaialed  to  the  exhibitor  by  Bethel 
Farms,  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  The  third 
Oakleigh  Thoi-ne  trophy  is  offered  for  the 
best  collection  of  five  calves  from  one 
county ;  the  Eastern  Beef  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  is  offering  a  trophy  to  the  high- 
scoring  beef  judging  team,  and  the  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  Pew  memorial  trophy  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  highest  ranking  individual 
in  beef  judging.  Frank  H.  Richards  of 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  1937  management  committee. 


I  got  to  thinking  one  day  and 
wondered  how  many  dairy¬ 
men  realize  how  One  More 
Can  of  milk  from  the  same 
dairy  is  all  extra  profit. 

Perhaps  that  doesn’t  sound 
complimentary  to  dairymen 
but  I  know  in  our  business 
we  have  to  keep  thinking  and 
checking  up  on  ourselves. 

There  are  just  two  places  to 
make  business  a  success — 


one  is  saving  waste  and  the 
other  is  in  the  extras.  With 
us  it’s  the  extra  orders  for  feed 
— with  you  it’s  extra  milk. 
The  natural  question  then  is 
how  to  get  the  extra  milk. 
Well,  where  dairymen  are 
using  CREAMATINE  they 
are  taking  extra  cans  of  milk 
to  the  creamery  and  all  the 
cans  (regular  and  extra)  con¬ 
tain  extra  butterfat. 

If  that  isn’t  the  answer  I  don’t 
know  what  is.  It  surely  makes 
the  extra  profit  and  that’s 
what  makes 

CREAMATINE 

America’s  best  dairy  feed. 1 


How  much  OF  A  QUART 


OF  MILK  IS 


profit: 


? 


If  you  divided  up  a  quart  of  Sheffield  Milk  —  so  much 
for  yourself  —  so  much  for  pasteurization  —  so  much  for 
transportation,  overhead  and  delivery  —  what  part  would 
you  say  represented  net  profit  to  the  distributor  ? 

The  answer  is  less  than  one  tablespoonful.  That’s  the 
small  share  received  by  Sheffield  Farms  in  1936 
as  a  return  on  its  investment  —  Yq  of  one  cent 
on  each  quart  of  milk  handled. 


HERE  IS  WHERE  THE  MILK  DOLLAR  GOES 


© 


© 


FARMERS 
47  71/100  cents 
paid  to  the 
farmer  for  milk. 


WAGES 

26  68/100  cents 
paid  to  employees 
for  wages. 


OPERATION 
20  13/100  cents  for 
transportation 
and  operation. 


TAXES 
3  84/100  cents 
for  taxes,  insurance, 
advertising,  etc. 


EXECUTIVES 
23/100  of  one 
cent  for 

executive  salaries. 


PROFIT 
1  41/100  cents 
net  profit  to 
Sheffield  Farms. 


*  Based  on  figures  for  the  year  1936 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Resurrection  Song 


More  About  Weaving 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is 
so  much  interest  in  home  weaving.  It  is 
a  very  healthy  sign.  Modern  life  with 
all  of  its  gadgets  for  simplifying  work 
leaves  many  of  us  with  unoccupied  time, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  use  that  time  in 
the  revival  of  a  fascinating  art  than  to 
spend  it  in  aimless  ways  that  are  of 
profit  to  no  one. 

It  is  very  hard  to  give  information  con¬ 
cerning  weaving  as  so  much  depends  up¬ 
on  the  kind  of  work  one  wants  to  do ;  the 
kind  of  loom,  and  the  individual  himself. 

A  Vermont  woman  has  become  famous 
for  her  surpassingly  lovely  household 
linens,  and  she  commenced  by  weaving 
rag  rugs  on  a  dusty  old  loom  and  with 
no  working  knowledge  whatever. 

If  one  has  no  old  family  loom  to 
start  with,  some  capital  is  needed,  and 
there  again  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
What  the  outlay  must  be.  My  loom  cost 
$50,  but  there  were  those  for  much  less 
and  also  much  more.  But  once  the  loom 
and  the  first  batch  of  warp  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  one  can  draw  an  easy  breath,  for 
there  is  no  further  expense  as  a  loom 
will  last  for  a  lifetime.  It  never  needs 
paint,  never  gets  out  of  style  and  only 
asks  for  a  little  grease  now  and  then.  It 
is  always  there  to  help  turn  out  some 
pretty  thing  for  one’s  self  or  one’s  friends, 
or  to  earn  a  bit  of  money  when  there  are 
plenty  of  rags  and  perhaps  precious  little 
else. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  too,  to  com¬ 
pute  the  cost  of  weaving  a  rug.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fluctuating  price  of  warp  ; 
upon  the'  number  of  threads  used  to  an 
inch ;  whether  the  warp  is  colored,  which 
costs  a  bit  more,  and  all  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  pricing.  Then 
there  is  the  labor.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  weavers  are  willing  to  work  for 
next  to  nothing.  I  am  not.  A  fine, 
hand-made  rug  made  of  good  clean  ma¬ 
terial,  nicely  harmonized,  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  should  command  a  decent 
price.  Weaving  took  a  terrible  slump 
during  recent  years,  but  it  is  coming  back 
and  people  are  beginning  to  buy  the  hand¬ 
made  things  again. 

While  the  small  looms  can  weave  only 
handbags,  scarfs,  table  runners  and  such 
things,  the  carpet  looms  can  weave  all  of 
those  things  and  carpets  beside.  The 
carpet  warp  comes  in  all  colors  in  half 
pound  spools.  Just  now  it  is  a  bit  high, 
selling  for  28  cents  per  colored  spool.  It 
is  possible  to  buy  mercerized  cotton,  art 
silk,  linen  thread,  spun  silk,  all  kinds  of 
wool  and  yarn  for  warping,  but  in  mak¬ 
ing  fine  things  that  take  such  materials, 
one  would  have  to  be  reasonably  sure  of 
a  market,  or  work  upon  orders,  as  weav¬ 
ing  like  that  runs  into  money.  Such 
weaving  consists  of  suiting  and  coat 
materials,  baby  blankets,  tweeds  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

For  a  beginner,  the  hardest  thing  to 
master  is  the  warping.  It  takes  patience 
with  a  capital  “P.”  One  thread  put  in 
wrong  will  make  a  flaw  through  all  the 
weaving,  and  after  a  few  mistakes  like 
that  you  learn  to  be  as  patient  as  a  set¬ 
ting  hen,  however  much  you  may  feel  like 
doing  something  drastic  about  it.  You 
can  be  as  drastic  as  you  please  when 
everything  is  threaded  ujl  and  you  are 
actually  working.  Then  you  can  bang, 
and  the  harder  you  bang  the  lovelier  your 
rug  will  be,  so  you  can  release  your  re¬ 
pressions  and  benefit  both  yourself  and 
the  rug. 

A  good  color  sense  is  most  necessary 
in  weaving.  Rag  rugs  with  streaks  of 
white  and  colors  that  shout  at  your  are 
hideous  things,  and  people  of  good  taste 
and  means  to  buy  will  not  buy  them. 

Table  looms,  lap  looms  and  those  fash¬ 
ioned  upon  the  order  of  Oriental  looms 
can  be  operated  anywhere,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  put  a  piano  in  one  corner  of 
the  parlor  and  a  carpet  loom  in  the  other. 
A  good  tight  out-house  or  a  well-con¬ 
ditioned  basement  or  attic  is  the  best 
place  for  it,  as  weaving  engenders  a  lot 
of  lint  and  the  materials  are  not  exactly 
ornamental.  When  there  are  a  lot  of 
uncut  materials  on  hand,  a  fine  way  to 
get  them  cut  is  to  have  a  bee.  See  to  it 
that  everything  is  clean  and  ripped  apart, 
then  invite  some  friends  to  bring  along 
their  scissors  and  help  cut  the  rags. 
One's  own  ingenuity  will  suggest  ways  to 
turn  the  bee  into  an  affair  that  will  be 
both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

t  If  the  weaver  is  a  real  go-getter,  there 
are  many  ways  available  by  which  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  woven  products.  There  are  gift 
shops,  exchanges,  stores,  fair  exhibits,  etc. 
Some  Aveavers  take  loom  and  all  to  the 
fairs  and  Aveave  publicly  to  create  inter¬ 
est.  Others,  living  on  well-traveled  higli- 
Avays,  display  their  goods  in  their  own 
or  other  tea-rooms.  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day,  and  in  AA'eaving,  like  every  other 
successful  business,  one  has  to  creep  be¬ 
fore  he  can  walk.  But  even  if  one  al¬ 
ways  stays  at  the  creeping  stage,  it  can 
still  be  fascinating  and  profitable  enough 
to  make  it  very  worth  while. 

IRENE  BASSETT. 


Sing,  with  all  the  sons  of  glory, 

Sing  the  resurrection-song ! 

Death  and  sorroAV,  earth’s  dark  story, 
To  the  “former  days”  belong. 

Even  now  the  daAvn  is  breaking, 

Soon  the  night  of  time  shall  cease, 
And,  in  God's  oavu  likeness  Avaking, 
Man  shall  know  eternal  peace. 


Last  year  I  made  this  cake  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  children.  You  may  use  an¬ 
gel  food  for  this  but  we  like  the  bright 
yellow  of  gold  cake.  The  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  filled  Avith  fondant  Easter  eggs;  a 
little  nest  made  of  shredded  cocoanut, 
tinted  with  green  vegetable  coloring  rests 
on  the  eggs  and  a  gay  chicken  or  cunning 
bunny  sits  in  the 
nest.  It  delights  the 
children  to  cut  the 
cake  and  see  the 
eggs  come  tumbling 
out.  Color  the  fon¬ 
dant  in  colors,  shape 
into  eggs,  and  write 
the  names  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  guests  on  them. 

Gold  Cake. —  One 
cup  sifted  flour,  one 
cup  sifted  sugar,  one- 
fourtli  teaspoon  salt, 
six  egg  Avhites,  one- 
half  teaspoon  orange 
extract,  one-half 
teaspoon  cream  of 
tartar,  four  e  g.g 
yolks  and  one-half 
teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Sift  flour  be¬ 
fore  measuring.  Add  half  the  sugar  to 
flour  and  sift  together  tivice.  Add  salt 
to  egg  whites,  beat  until  foamy,  then  add 
cream  of  tartar  and  beat  until  the  surface 
holds  a  line  Avhen  the  beater  is  drawn 
across  it.  Add  remaining  sugar  a  little 
at  a  time  and  continue  beating  till  the 


In  a  Pineapple  Daffodil  Cake  you  will 
find  combined  many  Easter  associations. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  day  itself, 
yet  Avell  Avithin  the  budget  of  the  average 
homemaker  who  Avants  to  add  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  to  the  food  planned  for  Easter  Day. 

Sponge  and  angel  food  cakes  are  com¬ 
bined  to,  make  this  delicious  creation,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pineapple  filling  that  adds 
just  the  right  touch  to  the  combination, 
after  a  topping  of  AAThite,  feathery  frost¬ 
ing.  Decorations  may  be  simple  and  most 
attractive  when  you  afford  yourself  the 
opportunities  presented  by  a  can  of  sliced 
pineapple.  A  daffodil  that  Avill  almost 
wave  in  the  breeze  may  be  easily  fash¬ 
ioned  from  tiny  wedges  cut  from  sliced 
pineapple.  The  golden  yelloAv  of  this 
popular  fruit  Avill  carry  out  the  Easter 
colors,  and  Avitli  a  touch  of  frosting  tinted 
green,  a  stem  and  leaf  may  be  added  to 
the  pineapple  daffodil.  Shredded  cocoa- 
nut  will  also  make  an  attractive  addition 


“Life  eternal !”  Heaven  rejoices ; 

Jesus  lives  Who  once  Avas  dead; 

Join,  O  man,  the  deathless  voices; 

Child  of  God,  lift  up  thy  head. 
Patriarchs  from  distant  ages, 

Saints  all  longing  for  their  heaven. 
Prophets,  psalmists,  seers,  and  sages. 
All  await  the  glory  given. 

— William  J.  Irons. 


whites  hold  up  in  peaks,  but  are  not  dry. 
Fold  in  lightly,  the  egg  yolks  beaten  un¬ 
til  A’ery  thick,  together  with  the  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts.  Sift  the  flour  over  the  bat¬ 
ter,  a  little  at  a  time  and  fold  in  lightly. 
Bake  in  an  ungreased  tube-pan  in  a  300- 
degree  oven  for  30  minutes,  increase  the 
heat  to  325  degrees  and  bake  35  minutes. 

Invert  pan  until  the 
cake  is  cold. 

Five  Minute  Choc¬ 
olate  Frosting.— Tavo 
squares  unsAveetened 
chocolate,  lVs  cups 
SAveetened  condensed 
milk  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  water.  Melt 
chocolate  in  double 
boiler.  Add  milk. 
Stir  over  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  five  minutes  un¬ 
til  it  thickens.  Add 
Avater  and  remove 
from  fire. 

Fondant  Easter 
Eggs. —  One  and  one- 
fourth  cups  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  one 
fourth  cup  sweetened  condensed  milk  and 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Sift  the  sugar. 
Blend  gradually  into  the  milk.  Add 

flavoring.  Divide  fondant  into  several 

parts  and  tint  with  any  desired  colors, 
using  vegetable  colorings.  Mold  in  small 
egg  shapes.  This  fondant  never  fails  and 
is  easily  made  in  five  minutes.  z.  n. 


to  this  cake — drop  it  lightly  on  the  moist 
frosting  and  it  will  suggest  an  Easter 
nest.  Let  this  delicious  Pineapple  Daf¬ 
fodil  Cake  be  your  culinary  triumph  for 
a  Happy  Easter : 

Pineapple  Daffodil  Cake. — Bottom  layer : 
One  cup  cake  flour,  1 %  cups  sifted  sugar, 
one  cup  egg  Avhites  (eight),  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
one  teaspoon  A'anilla.  Top  layer :  One 
and  one-half  cups  cake  flour,  i ^4  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  cup  plus  tAVO  tablespoons 
sifted  sugar,  nine  egg  yolks  beaten  until 
thick,  one  teaspoon  lemon  extract,  six 
tablespoons  cold  Avater. 

Pineapple  Filling  for  Daffodil  Cake. — 
One  cup  syrup  from  can  of  pineapple, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
tAvo  tablespoons  cornstarch,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  egg  yolk,  two  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  one  cup  crushed  pine¬ 
apple.. 


For  Easter  Time 


The  Easter  Cake  and  Fondant  Eggs 


Easter  Food  Fun 

If  you  give  your  child  a  wealth  of  hap¬ 
py  memories,  of  Easter  and  all  that  it 
means,  then  tell  again  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  resurrection.  Explain  why 
this  is  a  day  of  deep  joy  and  celebration. 
And  then  to  make  it  a  day  of  days,  serve 
Easter  novelties  warranted  to  live  in 
your  children’s  memories.  You  will 
probably  want  to  try  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ideas  : 

Jello  Easter  Eggs. — Make  a  hole  about 
as  large  as  a  lead  pencil  in  small  end  of 
egg.  With  a  long  needle  mix  yolk  and 
Avhite  so  they  come  out  easily.  Rinse 
shells  Avith  cold  water.  DissoRe  different 
flavors  of  jello,  or  any  kind  of  fruit 
flavored  gelatin,  and  fill  eggshells  with 
jello,  using  a  funnel.  Set  on  end  in  egg 
carton,  and  chill  until  firm.  When  ready 
to  serve,  break  aAvay  shells.  Serve  in 
nests  of  cocoanut. 

Chocolate  Easter  eggs  may  also  be 
molded  in  egg  shells.  Remove  yolk  and 
white  in  same  manner,  rinse  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  let  dry  a  day  or  so.  In  the  top 
of  a  double  boiler  melt  broken  pieces  of 
SAveet  chocolate.  When  thoroughly  melt¬ 
ed,  fill  the  egg  containers,  chill  thorough¬ 
ly.  Should  you  wish  to  use  these  as 
favors,  paste  an  Easter  seal  over  the 
broken  end,  and  letter  your  guest’s  name 
on  the  egg. 

Last  year,  as  a  gift,  our  son  received 
several  chocolate  coated  sponge  cakes. 
These  had  been  poured  into  egg  shells, 
and  thus  baked,  later  being  coated  with 
chocolate. 

Easter  Baskets.  —  Cut  thin  slice  from 
the  top  of  cup  cakes,  hollow  out  the  cen¬ 
ter,  fill  with  whipped  cream,  sprinkle 
with  tinted  cocoanut,  and  decorate  with 
tiny  eggs.  These  eggs  can  be  cut  from  a 
sheet  of  firm  jello,  using  a  small  measur¬ 
ing  spoon. 

Poached  Egg  Dessert.  —  Place  half  a 
peach  or  apricot,  cut  side  down,  on  a  dab 
of  AA'hipped  cream.  This  is  a  very  simple, 
easily  made  dessert,  but  it  will  delight 
the  youngsters. 

It  is  also  possible  to  cut  chicken  and 
rabbits  (using  cooky  cutters)  from  plain 
sheets  of  jello  and  serve  then  on  whipped 
cream. 

Easter  Wagon.  —  This  Easter  wagon 
was  a  smash  hit  at  our  house  last  Easter. 
It  will  be  joyfully  repeated  this  year. 

One-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
tAVO  eggs,  1%  cups  pastry  flour,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half  cup 
milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  salt. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  egg  yolks. 
Sift  dry  ingredients  three  times,  then  add 
alternately  with  milk,  fold  in  egg  whites 
and  flaAoring. 

Butter  Icing. — One-fourth  cup  melted 
butter,  one  package  confectioner’s  sugar, 
enough  milk  to  make  a  consistency  to 
spread.  One  need  not  use  this  icing  un¬ 
less  she  prefers  to.  Any  kind  will  do. 

The  cake  is  baked  in  an  oblong  shaped 
pan,  then  four  cup  cakes  are  made  in 
small  gem  pans.  These  four  cup  cakes 
are  fastened  onto  the  oblong  shaped  cake 
as  wheels,  fastened  straight  through  with 
“opera  sticks.”  Animal  crackers  are  set 
in  the  frosting  on  top  the  “wagon.”  Pur¬ 
chase  a  large  chocolate  rabbit  and  fasten 
with  opera  sticks  in  front  of  the  wagon, 
so  that  it  Avill  look  as  if  he  is  pulling  the 
wagon. 

Should  one  wish,  the  larger  cake  could 
be  partly  hollowed  out,  and  tinted  cocoa- 
nut  (green)  could  be  put  in  the  wagon 
to  simulate  hay. 

Other  Food  Suggestions.  —  Meringue 
nests  may  be  daintily  tinted  and  filled 
with  fresh  fruit,  tipped  with  whipped 
cream  and  decorated  with  tiny  Easter 
eggs.  BLANCHE  PEASE. 


Easier  Ironing  Days 

I  like  a  well-padded,  steady  ironing 
board  of  the  right  height  to  prevent 
stooping  and  bending.  If  the  house  is 
not  a  large  one,  and  space  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  you’ll  like  a  folding  type  of  iron¬ 
ing  board  such  as  mine  is.  I  use  old 
blankets  to  pad  my  ironing  board,  and 
have  tAVo  covers  of  unbleached  muslin.  I 
launder  them  often. 

Hang  clothes  on  the  line  so  that  they 
Avill  dry  straight,  and  won’t  be  more 
twisted  or  wrinkled  than  necessary.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  lot  of  work  can  be 
saved  by  exercising  care  in  this  way. 

When  I  sprinkle  the  clothes,  I  arrange 
them  in  groups  so  that  like  objects  can 
be  ironed  in  succession.  I  use  a  clean 
whisk  broom  and  hot  water  for  sprin¬ 
kling. 

The  hardest  to  iron  articles  are  taken 
care  of  first,  Avith  the  simpler  and  flat 
pieces  last  AArhen  one  is  more  tired.  I 
stand  on  a  rubber  sponge  mat  and  it 
does  help. 

I  keep  plenty  of  clothes  hangers  handy 
and  as  I  iron  articles  of  clothing,  put 
the  hangers  in  them,  and  leave  them  to 
dry.  When  the  ironing  is  finished,  they 
are  ready  to  be  hung  aAvay.  mbs.  e.  r. 
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PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 


•  At  The  First  Sneeze, 

sniffle,  or  any  Irritation  in  your  nose 


•  Quick!  A  Few  Drops 

©*  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril 


•  It  S-p-r-e-a-d-s 

Its  scientific  medication  swiftly  spreads 
through  nose  and  upper  throat  — 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start; 

You  can  feel  the  tingle  as  Va-tro-nol 
s-p-r-e-a-d-s  through  the  trouble  zone 
in  your  nose  and  upper  throat.  Its 
medication  is  specially  prepared  to 
stimulate  Nature’s  defenses  in  this 
area.  Used  in  time,  Va-tro-nol  helps 
to  prevent  many  a  miserable  cold 
from  developing  .  .  .  and  to  throw  off 
head  colds  in  the  early  stages. 

Quickly  relieves  "Stuffy  Head"! 


VICKS 

Va-tro-nol 


Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  package  for  the 
interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds  in  the  home.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  haljt 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds 


HELP 

15  MILES  OF 
KIDNEY  TUBES 

To  Flush  out  Acids  and  Other 
Poisonous  Waste 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass 
about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting 
and  burning  shows  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood, 
when  due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may 
be  the  beginning  of  nagging  backache,  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  lumbago,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40 
years.  They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the 
15  Miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous 
waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 

AD  NO  42— R 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
hilo  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour.  Bunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
t"'d  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
2oe  at  all  drug  stores.  {c!1935,  C.M.Co. 


Spring  Invites  Chic 
T  rio ! 


9197  —  Button  -  Back 
Adds  Spice  to  Wash 
Frock.  Designed  for 
sizes  12  to  20  and  30 
to  40.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  36-in,  fabric. 


4347 — Dainty  Charmer 
for  Dress-Up  After¬ 
noons.  Designed  for 
sizes  14  to  20  and  32 
to  42.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric. 
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9210  —  There’s  Slim¬ 
ming  Flattery  in  This 
Style!  Designed  for 
sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  4*4  yds.  36- 
in,  fabric. 

Brice  of  patterns  15c 
each  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W, 
30th  St.,  New  York. 
Send  for  our  New 
Spring  Pattern  Book, 
price  15c. 
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9210 


Scrap  Books  as  a  Hobby 

The  article  by  a  woman  whose  hobby  is 
the  making  of  scrap-books  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  Here  are  a  few  more  sug¬ 
gestions  that  might  help  other  scrap-book 
makers.  I.  too,  have  found  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  this  hobby. 

We  use  loose-leaf  note-books,  prefer- 
ably  those  with  separated  covers,  that 
may  be  bought  in  the  five-and-ten-cent. 
stores.  If  the  covers  are  bound  together 
we  cut  them  so  the  hook  can  grow.  The 
loose-leaf  fillers  are  used  for  pasted  clip¬ 
pings,  for  pen  and  ink,  or  for  typing  as 
the  need  may  be.  We  use  the  loose-leaf 
patches,  also  for  sale  in  the  five-and-ten, 
to  bind  the  perforations.  If  there  is 
likely  to  be  hard  wear  on  the  page,  we 
paste  patches  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf. 
By  using  more  fillers  the  scrap-book  may 
have  as  many  pages  as  desired.  We  find 
strong  long  shoe  laces  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  lacings  for  binding  the  books.  A 
broad  ribbon  or  strip  of  cloth  tied  around 
the  book  keeps  it  in  good  shape  when 
closed.  mbs.  s.  s.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Champion  bakers 
praise  the  Oven 
that  "floats  in  _ 
flame" 


Kalamazoo 
Quality  can’t 
be  beaten 


I  saved  over 
V3  by  buying 
direct  from 
the  Factory 


be 


Coal 


Wood 


Range 


Save  at  KALAMAZOO 

FACTORY  PRICES! 


Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 

'  Clip  the  coupon — Mail  today  for 
'  new,  FREE  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  Kalamazoo  FACTORY 
PRICES  have  saved  our  cus¬ 
tomers  from  $20  to  $50. 

30  Days  Trial— Easy  Terms 
Furnaces  Cash  or  easy  terms — as  little  as 
Heater*  18c  a  day— Year  to  Pay.  30 
treaters  p)ays  test  Kalamazoo  Quality 

in  your  own  home.  If  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied,  your  money  will 
returned.  24  hour  shipments. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

Mail  Coupon!  This  FREE 
\  catalog  has  more  bargains 
than  20  Big  Stores.  Get 
FACTORY  PRICES  for 
New  Coal  and  W  ood  Heat¬ 
ers,  New  Porcelain  Enamel 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 


Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces 

New  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas 
Stoves.  Also  Electric  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges,  Furnaces. 

1,100,000  Satisfied 
Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  37  years.  More  than 
1,100,000  Satisfied  Customers 
praise  Kalamazoo  Quality. 
Clip  the  Coupon  for  catalog. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturer  9 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 

Warefiousea: 

Utica,  N,  Y.j  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR 


FREE 


Comb. 

Gas 

Coal 

Wood 

Range 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Av„  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  me  your  FREE  FACTORY 
CATALOG.  Check  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □ 

Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  &  Gas  Ranges  □ 
Gas  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  Q  Furnaces  □ 


A  Kalamazoo. 


Direct  to  You 


Name _ 


Address. 


(Print  name  plainly) 


City _ 


. State _ _ _ 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Ins  urance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age  ? 

Write  ut  today  for  full  information. 
AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 
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PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


y 


iron 
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You  can  paper  ths  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  SO 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walla  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I - CUT  ME  OUT - . 

1  and  mail  me.  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Chrlstv.  I 


I  In*.,  3386  Union  SL,  Newark,  New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a  1 
free  sample  of  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full  I 
details  how  you  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor-  * 
|  tnnity  to  make  $o  to  |10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time.  | 


Relieve  COUGHS 

quickly  by  “Moist- 
Throat”  Method 


Get  your  throat’s  moisture 
glands  back  to  work  and 
"soothe”  your  coughs  away 

THE  usual  cause  of  a  cough  is  the  drying  or 
clogging  of  moisture  glands  in  your  throat  and 
windpipe.  Heavy  phlegm  collects,  irritates.  Then 
you  cough.  The  quick  and  safe  way  to  relief  is  by 
letting  Pertussin  stimulate  those  glands  to  pour 
put  their  natural  moisture.  Sticky  phlegm  loosens, 
is  easily  raised.  You  have  relief! 

*iPaer-  1'°oo,ooo  prescriptions  for  Pertussin  were 
JUUd  in  one  year.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a 
Prescription  Ingredient  Survey  issued  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

'ww  PERTUSSIN 

^Prescription  “woist-throat-  method  or 

free  COUGH  RELIEF 


J.G.-6  ” 

Seeck  &Kade,  Inc.,  440  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin  —  quick  ! 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 


GUARANTEED  QUALITY 


I  IS  PV  M  Compare  Bluebird”  Fin®  quality  and  low 
I  M|l|l  Pr'ces.  600  FREE  Samples.  Write  today. 
•  _  ■■■■  w  Quick  Scryice.  Money  back  guarantee. 

BLUEBIRD  YARN  CO.,:  Dept,  101-C,  373  Grand  St..  N.  Y.  City 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  rrofesslonal 

Lulargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints  ->50 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crease,  T\  is. 


TEMPERED  RUBBER 

GIVES  THE  "U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE  THIRD 
LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY  BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER  "U.S."  BOOTS, 
EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK-TESTED  BEFORE  IT 
LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
JEW  ROYAL  RAINCOAT 
WITH  PIGSKIN  FINISH 


United  States  Rub ber  Company 
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make  children  happy 


It  takes  old-plantation  molasses 
to  give  the  flavor  they  love  .  .  . 

^Vhen  healthy  young  appetites  clamor 
for  sweets,  don’t  hesitate  to  satisfy  them 
with  tempting  molasses  cookies. 

Unlike  highly  concentrated  sweets — 
these  wholesome  goodies  do  not  spoil  the 
appetite  for  other  foods. 

But  remember — you  need  real  planta¬ 
tion  molasses  to  give  your  cookies  that 
real  old-fashioned  flavor  that  children 
adore.  You  can’t  get  it  with  just  brown 
sugar — or  with  ordinary  molasses. 

When  you  buy  your  molasses,  be  sure 
it  is  Brer  Rabbit — pure  and  wholesome 
—  made  only  from  the  finest  grades  of 
freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 

Old-Fashioned  Drop  Cookies 

yi  cup  shortening;  cup  sugar;  yi  cup  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses;  ^cup  sour  milk;  1  teaspoon 
soda;  y$  teaspoon  salt;  %  teaspoon  cloves; 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  ginger;  2 yi 
cups  flour;  1  egg;  yi  cup  chopped  raisins. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add  molasses, 
sour  milk  with  soda  dissolved  in  it,  salt  and 
spices  sifted  with  flour,  well-beaten  egg,  and 
raisins.  Drop  from  teaspoon  to  greased  pans. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  12  to  15 
minutes.  Makes  about  40  cookies. 


How  to  get  fine-flavored 
GINGERBREAD 


mmmm* t  gm  00  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Dept.RN29,  New  Orleans,  La. 
9*9  Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 

New  Rabbit  book  with  100  reci- 

_  pes  for  gingerbreads,  cookies. 

Recipe  Book  cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Street _ — - 

City   State 


For  that  luscious,  old-time  flavor 
everybody  loves,  make  your  ginger¬ 
bread  with  real 
plantation  molas¬ 
ses —  Brer  Rabbit. 
Brer  Rabbit’s 
brand-new  book  of 
molasses  recipes 
has  many  choice 
new  recipes  for 
gingerbread  and 
other  desserts. 
Mail  coupon. 


BBXT 

/W 


KILL  THAT  COLD 


BEFORE  IT  STARTS 

Keep  bowels  open.  Don't 
overeat.  Get  plenty  of  rest. 
At  first  sign  of  catching  cold 
take  2  Lane's  Cold  Tablets. 
Pleasant  to  take.  Be  sure  to 
get  pink  pills  in  the  yellow 
box.  24  for  25c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQttare  deal.  See* 
guarantee  editorial  page.  •  •  • 


/  “ Write  History”  With  My  Needle 


Famous  for  Over  100  Years 


For  over  GO  years  I  have  been  making 
history  with  my  needle.  Since  I  was  a 
girl  of  10  (and  that  was  almost  70  years 
ago)  I  have  been  using  my  needle,  with 
interest  in  its  flying  steel  and  the  color¬ 
ful  results.  For  homemakers  like  my¬ 
self  who  can't  paint  a  picture,  write  a 
poem,  or  sing  like  a  songbird,  there  is 
still  the  gorgeous  opportunity  of  “sew¬ 
ing  a  fine  seam.” 

Posterity  shall  know  me  through  my 
quilts.  They’ll  be  heavy  with  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  trousseau  frocks,  first  rompers,  tod¬ 
dler’s  steps  and  that  day  in  June  when 
your  baby  “got  herself  engaged.”  Per¬ 
haps  a  bit  of  her  wedding  finery  will  be 
blended  in.  I  like  to  think  that  the 
spangled  stars,  the  fluffy  quilted  patterns 
will  shelter  as  kindly  and  as  warmly  as 
God’s  own  blue  sky  alight  with  stars  on 
a  rare  Summer’s  night.  It  is  consoling 
to  think  that  you’ll  leave  a  bit  of  your 
own  personality  stitched  into  your  quilts ! 

In  the  years  I  have  spent  my  spare 
time  piecing  quilts  I  have  learned  many 
little  hints  and  helps  I’d  like  to  pass  on. 

I  do  think  that  much  of  the  effect  of  the 
finished  quilt  depends  on  careful  building 
of  the  blocks  and  absolute  accuracy.  For 
that  reason  I  try  to  use  good  materials, 
colors  skillfully  blended,  and  a  lining  suit¬ 
able  in  color  and  material  to  the  patch- 
work  top. 

I  trace  the  patterns  on  light-weight 
sandpaper.  Then  I  lay  them  on  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  they  won't  slip  while  I  mark 
around  them  with  pencil.  By  using  a 
pencil  I  am  able  to  figure  how  to  make 
best  use  of  the  material.  Press  any 

! - 

With  the 

Fabrics  from  the  1010  period  such  as 
worsted  twills  and  whipcords  have  been 
effectively  i*evived  this  season.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  colors  are  beige,  gray,  navy,  lug¬ 
gage  tan,  citron  yellow,  Gauguin  pink  and 
periwinkle  blue. 

Camel’s  hair  coats  have  not  yet  been 
surpassed  as  a  between-season  coat,  be¬ 
ing  lightweight  but  warm  enough  for 
blustery  days.  There  were  sizes  suitable 
for  all  the  family,  from  the  2-6  year  old 
brother  and  sister  for  $12.94,  to  the 
junior  miss  size  11  to  17  at  $23.49. 

The  newest  note  in  kitchen  utensils  this 
Spring  is  royal  blue  and  lucky  is  the 
housewife  who  has  already  selected  this 
shade,  which  goes  so  perfectly  with  white 
woodwork. 

Cloth  shades  woven  on  a  loom  and 
then  “processed”  to  withstand  weather¬ 
ing  are  used  by  clever  thrifty  women,  a 
tone  or  two  lighter  than  the  walls  with 
side  draperies  that  blend  with  other  fur¬ 
nishings.  They  control  the  light  on  a 
sunporch  without  cutting  off  the  sur¬ 
rounding  view,  thus  making  it  possible 


wrinkled  material  before  cutting.  Follow 
a  straight  line  in  the  material  to  avoid 
uneven  shrinkage  when  the  quilt  is  laun¬ 
dered.  I  never  tear  material  for  I’ve 
found  that  stretches  it.  It  is  easier  to 
cut  the  material  anyway.  I  cut  the  en¬ 
tire  top  out,  keeping  the  pieces  in  big 
manilla  envelopes,  and  then  in  a  box.  By 
doing  this,  one  is  sure  that  there  is 
enough  of  the  different  materials  and 
there  is  no  need  to  match  colors,  or  per¬ 
haps  not  be  able  to  match  them,  and  thus 
ruin  the  quilt.  After  stitching  press 
open  all  seams.  I  always  keep  an  iron 
ready  to  use,  for  pressing  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  when  making  a  quilt  as  it  is  if 
you  are  sewing  on  a  tailored  frock. 

When  all  the  blocks  are  pieced.  I  ar¬ 
range  them  all  on  the  bed,  and  change 
them  around  until  I  feel  I  have  the  best 
possible  arrangement  of  color  and  de¬ 
sign.  If  a  quilt  is  to  be  used  as  a  bed¬ 
spread,  as  well  as  a  quilt,  it  is  wise  to 
see  that  it  is  generously  large.  When  I 
have  the  quilt  blocks  arranged  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  I  stitch  the  blocks  together  in 
long  strips,  then  join  the  long  strips. 

When  I  put  the  quilt  in  the  frames  for 
quilting  I  take  particular  care  to  make 
sure  it  is  smooth  and  true  with  the  sides 
and  of  course,  fastened  very  securely.  1 
always  use  a  special  quilting  thread 
which  comes  on  large  spools.  It  is  much 
easier  to  work  with  needles  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  quilting  also.  I  must  admit  I 
am  flooded  with  pardonable  pride  wdien  I 
take  the  finished  product  from  the  frames 
and  whip  on  a  narrow  binding. 

ALICE  BLACK  HALL. 


Shoppers 

to  live  in  your  sunroom  all  Spring  and 
Summer. 

A  lovely  assortment  of  guimpes  claimed 
our  attention  as  we  made  a  tour  through 
one  of  the  stores.  Some  were  trimmed 
with  crisp  organdie,  others  with  frothy 
lace  and  were  marked  down  from  94c  to 
59c. 

Velvet  will  hold  its  place  for  Spring 
and  Summer.  Not  only  does  it  face  the 
new  wide-brimmed  hats  but  will  also  be 
seen  in  corsages,  necklaces  and  even 
bracelets. 


An  Easter  Suggestion 

I  like  to  substitute  sugar  cookies  in 
place  of  so  much  candy.  Drop  on  tins  in 
oblong  shape  like  an  egg,  put  two  to¬ 
gether  with  icing  when  baked,  and  then 
chocolate  dip.  Or  roll  them,  and  cut  out 
rabbits  and  chocolate  dip.  More  healthful 
and  economical.  JSiRS.  L.  b.  c. 


News  for  Needles 


1152 — Spring’s  here!  Summer's  coming! 
And  what  have  you  done  about  a  cool 
form  of  raiment  for  the  bedroom?  Cool, 
yet  colorful,  is  this  lilac  design  which 
says  to  all  “It’s  lilac  time!”  Graceful 
lilac  sprays,  softly  shaded  in  tones  of 
orchid,  and  thus  surprisingly  realistic, 
furnish  you  with  a  quick  beautifler  for 
an  old  or  new  bedspread.  Thread  up 
with  silk  floss  or  six-strand  cotton,  and 
work  the  lilac  clusters  in  lazy-daisy 
stitch  and  French  knots.  The  leaves 
are  done  in  single  stitch,  the  remainder 
in  outline  stitch,  You'll  find  motifs 
for  a  bolster,  also,  Pattern  1152  con¬ 
tains  a  transfer  pattern  of  a  motif 
18x21  inches  and  two  and  two  reverse 
motifs  4x5*4  inches;  color  suggestions: 
illustrations  of  all  stitches  needed;  ma¬ 
terial  requirements. 


Price  of  Needlework  Patterns,  10c  each. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Pattern  Department,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 
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1410  —  A  chance  at  rare  beauty  —  genuine 
luxury  —  is  yours  in  this  lacy  cloth  of  filet 
crochet.  And  think  how  beautifully  it  will 
dress  up  your  table  when  company's  ex¬ 
pected!  It’s  very  easy  crochet,  whether  you 
choose  to  do  identical  squares  or  the  com¬ 
panion  squares,  the  latter  to  be  joined 
alternately  for  a  charming  richness  of  de¬ 
sign.  Crocheted  of  string,  the  squares  meas¬ 
ure  10  inches;  in  cotton,  they  are  6*4  inches. 
When  finished,  join  them  together,  for  a  tea 
or  dinner  cloth,  spread,  scarf  or  pillow  top. 
Pattern  1410  contains  directions  and  charts 
for  making  the  squares  shown;  illustrations 
of  them  and  of  all  stitches  used;  material 
requirements. 


TOWER’S 

SLICKERS 

SUITS  and  HATS 

Give 

many  years 
of  perfect 
protection 
and  service 
in  wet 
weather. 


For  Street  Wear  buy 
the  new  HANDICOAT 

Write  for  Catalog  U 


%fBRA^ 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sold  by  All  Good  Dealers 


DISCOVER! 


IT’S  to  treat  both  the  irritated  throat  and 
inflamed  bronchial  tubes  at  the  same 
time.  With  double-acting  FOLEY’S 
HONEY  &  TAR,  one  ingredient- 
group  coats  the  raw  throat,  quickly 
relieves  tickling,  hacking,  cough-  /  DEI  lEUC 
ing;  the  other  enters  blood,  acts /  KELIEVE 
on  bronchial  tubes,  loosens 
phlegm,  speeds  recovery.  To 
check  a  cough  before  it  gets 
worse  or  others  catch  it; 
for  speedy  relief  and  for 
speeded-up  recovery,  ask 
for  double-acting  -  - 


FOLEY’S 


COUGHS 

QuicJuu 


HONEY  £r  TAR 
COMPOUND 


E  TO  I  H  O  RT 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  In  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  A  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


VAflAV  Finer  Finishing.  Bolls  developed  and  printed 
IVvlIftlY  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Cll  UC  fesaional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLlnv  Genuine.Nationally  know  n, MoentoneSnperior 

Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Boi  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Yds. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

24-Hour  Seryice!  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  —  8 
Velox  Prints,  2  Bromide  Enlargements  — -  25c  coin. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


STEAM  Planti.  SI17.  Sinktub,  $15,  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms.  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Order  our  new  Pattern  Book  and 
make  a  fashion  -  right  wardrobe 

Thrills!  Excitement!  Our  NEW  PATTERN 
BOOK  awaits  you!  You'll  hardly  be  able  to 
wait  to  see  its  dashing  array  of  striking  out¬ 
fits  for  every  gay  occasion  from  morn  to  mid¬ 
night!  Such  easily  made  glamour  for  the  bride, 
flattery  for  the  “stout,”  and  glory  for  kiddies 
and  debs  you  never  did  see!  Not  to  mention 
afternoon  and  street  frocks,  stunning  ensembles, 
fabric  tips,  sports  togs  and  “at  home”  styles! 
Book  15  cents.  Book  and  a  pattern  together 
25c.  Send  all  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools, 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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DRAWN  BY  WESLEY  HERWIG, 
CONNECTICUT 


Feb.  14. — The  only  way  to  cure  a  very  good 
••ase .  of  loneliness,  I  derided,  was  to  take  a 
hike.  My  sisters  and  brothers  being  gone  I  was 
left  alone,  free  to  do  as  I  desired.  But  even  be¬ 
fore  I  liad  embarked  into  the  realm  of  m.v 
wishes  a  wave  of  loneliness  swept  over  me,  and 
as  a  result  I  donned  my  hiking  breeehes  and 
started  down  the  wooded  trail.  Once  at  the  end 
of  the  trail  I  now  became  gay  and  very  much 
alive  to  the  wonderful  joys  in  this  world.  I 
beheld  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Winter  season 
(did  we  have  Winter  this  year?)  a  beautiful 
growth  of  pussy  willows.  But  I  also  saw  the 
herald  of  Spring — robin  red-breast.  I  wonder  if 
I  am  the  first  one  to  greet  our  friend  back? 

Feb.  24. — It  is  11  o’clock  and  I  am  the  only 
member  of  the  household  who  is  up  and  about  at 
this  hour.  Some  are  out,  while  the  rest,  exclud¬ 
ing  me,  are,  I  presume,  in  dreamland.  I  have 
just  finished  writing  10  letters,  and  I  consider 
that  a  very  pleasant  task  to  do.  Tomorrow  I 
know  that  I  shall  have  five  or  six  more  to 
answer.  I  enjoy  writing  letters  to  friends,  so 
you  boys  and  girls  who  scan  the  pages  of  this 
diary  write  me  a  letter  and  I’ll  guarantee  that 
you  will  find  me  a  good  correspondent! — Robbie. 


Feb.  8. — The  church  service  this  evening  was 
lengthened  by  a  special  musical  number  and 
lasted  one  hour  longer.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  I  became  very’  sleepy — I  almost  fell  out 
of  the  seat!  I  would  have  but  the  woman  who 
was  sitting  next  to  me  blocked  the  way.  Wasn’t 
that  nice  of  her? 

Feb.  1C. — I  have  always  read  stories  about 
subway  crowds  in  the  rush  hour  and  now  I 
have  found  out  that  they  are  true!  The  train 
was  crowded,  yet  more  people  piled  and  pushed 
in.  To  me  it  is  very  interesting,  and  sometimes 
there  are  a  few  others  who  seem  to  like  it,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  people  seem  to  dislike  it 
exceedingly.  To  get  out  of  a  packed  car,  it  is 
necessary  to  lower  tire  head,  stick  both  elbows 
out  and  plow  your  way  through.  My  painful 
ribs  and  aching  back  are  ever  present  reminders 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  went  past  me! 
For  all  that  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  anything! 

Feb.  21. — Church  again!  In  spite  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  sermon  my  thoughts  refused  to  sit  still  and 
listen.  They  insisted  in  wandering  over  the 
pews,  resting  persistently  on  the  just-beginning- 
lo-get-bald  men.  Then  there  were  two  girls  who 
sat  ahead  of  me,  one  of  them  a  red-headed  little 
pest  who  wriggled  in  her  seat  and  counted  peo¬ 
ple  and  whispered.  She  would  probably  have 
chewed  gum  had  she  had  it! — “Fan.” 


Feb.  5.— Brothers  mean  whistling  birthday 
parties  and  noise.  To  explain  this  definition, 
i’ll  give  you  the  case  of  Henry  first.  Ever  since 
we  heard  a  lecturer  on  birds  imitate  the  birds, 
Henry  has  had  a  whistling  spell.  He  tries 
violently  but  unsuccessfully  to  achieve  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  skill  and  the  racket  meanwhile  is  ear¬ 
piercing.  The  boys  mean  birthday  parties.  They 
insist  on  a  cake,  candles  and  all  the  other  ritu¬ 
als.  I  just  thought  that  I’d  point  this  out  to 
some  uninformed  people  who  think  that,  boys  do 
not  like  ceremony.  Of  course  we  don’t  have 
ceremony  after  the  candles  are  blown  out,  we 
have  noise.  Mitchell  had  a  birthday  party  to¬ 
day.  and  had  about  seven  friends  here.  IVe  were 
supposed  to  have  them  play  certain  games  but 
found  the  Christmas  toys  and  we  couldn’t  get 
them  awav.  Judging  from  the  noise  they  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  just  as  though  they  were 
doing  what  we  had  planned.  Personally,  I 
think  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  more. — 
“Holly.” 


Jan.  20. — I  slept  over  at  “Piukey’s”  last 
night  and  it  sure  poured  on  our  way  home.  This 
morning  we  had  every  intention  of  going  to 
church.  Sleepily,  both  of  us  gazed  through 
sleep-heavy  eyes  and  from  the  window  the  sight 
that  met  our  eyes  immediately  woke  us  up  com¬ 
pletely.  The  river  was  one  mad  roaring  mass 
of  swirling  waters.  It  had  completely  swal¬ 
lowed  up  every  sign  of  land  right  up  to  the 
steps  of  the  house!  Never  before  had  I  seen 
flood  waters  so  close  to  a  house  except  in  pic¬ 
tures.  I  could  say  nothing  but  watched  the 
swirling  waters  as  cakes  of  ice  and  debris 
floated  at  a  mad  pace  commanded  by  the  rushing 
waters.  My  first  thought  was  how  to  get  home. 
I  knew  mother  would  be  worried!  The  boys  had 
a  boat  and  they  consented  to  row  me  right  up 
to  the  front  door. 

Feb.  12. — The  Rural  New-Yorker  came  today. 
I  had  lost  track  of  it  for  awhile  there,  and 
now  I  cast  eyes  on  many  new  names  tiiat  I 
have  never  seen  before.  It  was  a  delightful 
surprise  and  I  enjoyed  every  one  of  the  contri¬ 
butions.  Three  cheers  for  the  boys,  too!  I  no¬ 
tice  we  have  some  new  ones  with  us.  Can  you 
fellows  beat  we  girl  contributors?  Shall  we 
challenge  them  girls? — “Smiler.” 


MEMORY  VERSE 

“Do  You  Fear  the  Force  of  the  Wind?” 

l)o  you  fear  the  force  of  the  wind, 

'The  slash  of  the  rain? 

Go  face  them  and  fight  them, 

Be  savage  again. 

Do  hungry  and  cold  like  the  wolf, 

Co  wade  like  the  crane: 

The  palms  of  your  hands  will  thicken. 

The  skin  of  your  cheeks  will  tan. 
i  oil’ll  grow  ragged  and  weary  and  swarthy. 
But  you’ll  walk  like  a  man! 

— Hamlin  Garland. 
Taken  from  “Magic  Casements,”  by  Helen 
Webb  (10),  New  York. 


nm 


DRAWN  BY  V.  BOS,  NEW  YORK 

Betty  Lawrence,  Connecticut:  Ruth  Clark, 
New  York:  Gloria  Annala  (12),  New  Hampshire: 
'  ictoria  Thayer  (13),  New  Y'ork;  Anna  Paetzold 
(1"),  New  Jersey;  Florence  Herr  (13)  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


DRAWN  BY  BARBARA  MARSHALL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  Y,  BOS.  NEW  YORK 


BIDDY  BE  WISE  —  BY  JOACHIM 
KREUTZFELDT  (17),  NEW  YORK 


(17),  PENNSYLVANIA 


NARROW  STREETS  —  BY  BARBARA 
MARSHALL  (15),  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  SUBWAY  AT  RUSH  HOUR  —  BY 
SHIRLEY  SACK  (18),  NEW  YORK 


DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 

Grace 

I  looked,  and  saw  against  the  leaden  Sky 
A  ivhite  gull,  swooping  in  all  majesty. 

Up,  tip.  he  flew,  then  down  he  dipped  again 
Turning  and  twisting  ’midst  the  falling  rain. 
And  as  I  watched,  he  disappeared  from  sight 
As  though  he  had  been  swallowed  by  the  night! 
Then  back  he  came,  a  jewel  in  dusk’s  dome 
As  off  he  darted  o’er  the  drifting  foam. 

And  as  he  went  I  breathed  a  gentle  prayer 
That  safe  he  might  return  from  wand’ring  there. 
To  cheer  the  mournful  heart  of  one  who  yearns 
To  journey  with  him  when  the  sun  returns. 

— Susan  Chase  (18),  Massachusetts. 


The  Three  Little  Pigs 

The  three  little  pigs 
YVere  good  and  kind, 

They  thought  of  Him 
All  the  time. 

The  three  little  pigs 
Were  good  and  brave; 

They  built  their  house 
In  a  rock,  in  a  cave. 

The  three  little  pigs 
Worked  very  hard ; 

They  worked  for  Jesus 
In  their  own  back  yard. 

The  three  little  pigs 

Thought  of  Jesus  and  God 

They  thought  of  animals, 

Cat  and  dog. 

— Ann  Carter  (8),  Connecticut. 


God’s  Nature  Land 

As  I  gaze  out  o’er  the  hills 
At  the  snowy,  lacy  frills. 

In  my  heart  there  comes  a  thrill. 

Of  God’s  own  nature  land. 

And  the  drifted  snow  all  white, 

Highly  piled  through  the  night. 

All  these  things  that  meet  our  sight. 
YVere  made  by  God’s  almighty  hand. 

— Robert  Young  (13),  New  York. 


March  Wind 

March  wind— singing  through  the  trees — 
Swaying  madly. 

March  wind— welcome  thoughts  he  offers 
Of  the  woods  where  peep  the  flowers. 

March  wind — playing  on  the  creek 
While  I  watch — 

Across  the  violet  scented  hills 
He  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

— Ruth  Clark  (17),  New  York. 
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DRAWN  BY  ELSPETH  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  am  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  at  our  high  school  and  I  expect  to  enter 
college  in  September.  I  enjoy  all  sports  and 
like  anything  that  has  to  do  with  science, 
mechanics  or  agriculture.  My  father  has  very 
thoughtfully  promised  me  a  job  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  our  little  80-acre  truck  farm.  It’s  just 
for  the  Summer.  He  says  that  it  will  be  good 
experience.  YY’liat  do  you  think?  I  should  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  any  of  you  boys  and 
girls. — Anthony  F.  Joy  (IS),  New  York." 

Dear  Friends:  Sunday  night  when  I  was  study¬ 
ing  history  I  heard  the  wind  whistling.  The 
wind  is  like  an  animal.  It  can  breathe  and  it 
can  be  bad  or  helpful.  Sometimes  it  breathes  so 
gently  that  you  can’t  even  hear  it.  Other  times 
it  is  very  loud  and  destroys  acres  of  crops.  But 
it  isn’t  always  angry.  People  like  the  cool  breeze 
in  the  Summer,  sailors  welcome  it  for  their 
sail  boats.  Do  you  think  that  this  describes 
the  wind? — Adella  McKay  (13),  New  York. 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  attending  the  Hyannis 
State  Teachers’  College.  It  is  only  a  small  col¬ 
lege  with  85  students.  The  small  number,  how¬ 
ever,  increases  the  friendly  spirit.  Over  half  of 
the  students  are  commuters,  three  of  them  com¬ 
ing  about  25  miles  daily. — Susan  Chase,  18. 
Massachusetts. 


DRAWN  BY  JOACHIM  KREUTZFELDT. 
NEW  YORK 


March  brings  us  all  together  again  and  Our 
Page  has  a  good  turn  out  this  month.  Spring 
came  in  on  the  last  puff  of  March  and  even 
though  we  do  have  an  attack  of  Spring  fever  we 
seem  to  be  inspired  to  draw,  paint  or  write.  YY  e 
long  to  take  a  sketch  book  and  pencil  and  go 
for  a  long  walk  and  find  ourselves  relaxed  and 
refreshed  when  we  return.  It  is  great,  fun.  YY’e 
shall  welcome  any  artist  who  wants  to  join  the 
ranks  of  Our  Page. 

Let  us  all  meet  again  in  April  and  your  edi¬ 
tors  wish  you  all  a  Happy  Easter. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Y'iolet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger.  333  YV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month.  Material  received  later  than  this 
date  must  be  held  over  until  the  next  month, 
however  you  may  write  us  at  any  time. 
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■“o POULTRY  RAISERS 

by  J.  J.  WARREN 

RIGHT  now,  when  feed  prices  are  high 
and  egg  prices  are  low,  you  must 
make  the  most  important  decision  of  the 
whole  year — 

How  Many  Chicks  Shall  You  Raise? 


This  is  a  serious  question,  and  realizing 
what  you  and  thousands  like  you  are  pon¬ 
dering,  I  have  prepared  a  Bulletin  on 
“The  1937  Poultry  Outlook”  which  I  will 
be  pleased  to  send  you  on  request. 

This  message  is  based  on  my  many  years’ 
experience  as  a  poultryman  and  breeder 
and  on  my  contacts  with  thousands  of 
successful  poultry  raisers.  It  will  help 
you  make  a  sound  decision.  Send  for  this 
Bulletin — now — before  you  lay  this  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  aside. 

Straight  R.l.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  —  Bonded  Against  B.  W.  D. 


Leading  All  Reds 
in  Storrs  Contest 

Off  to  a  late  start  (due  to  delay  in  ship¬ 
ping)  our  two  Storrs  Contest  pens  have 
stepped  to  the  front.  One  is  leading  all 
lleds  in  points  scored ;  the  other  has  re¬ 
peatedly  won  special  mention  in  Prof. 
Kirkpatricks’  weekly  Bulletins.  In  De¬ 
cember,  our  pen  “not  only  won  the  blue 
ribbon  in  its  class,  but  also  outlaid  all 
ither  pens  regardless  of  breed  or  variety.” 
A  great  strain  for  winter  eggs,  is  it  not? 
As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  our  pen  is 
still  leading  Ited  class  at  Storrs. 


Year  after  year,  our  flocks  have  been 
pronounced  Pullorum  Clean  by  the  Mass. 
State  authorities.  In  addition,  we  have 
posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our  guarantee 
that  every  Chick  will  go  out  100%  free  of 
B.  W.  D.*  (Pullorum). 

Hatching  Eggs  Produced  on  Own  Farms 


Warren  Again  Awarded 
State  Chick  Contract 

for  th*  6th  consecutive  year,  we 
have  received  the  contract  to  supply 
Institutions  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  with  Chicks. 


We  set  only  eggs  produced  by  breeders  on 
our  own  farms  under  Mr.  W  arren’s  per¬ 
sonal  supervision. 

We  use  exclusively  Advanced  R.  O.  P. 
sires  from  dams  with  records  of  from  240 
to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 


For  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1936, 
the  nine  flocks  at  these  State  institu¬ 
tions,  raised  from  J.  J.  Warren  Chicks, 
made  a  combined  flock  average  of  203.68 
eggs  per  year  per  bird.  Three  flocks 
averaged  221  eggs  for  the  year  ending 
August  31st,  1936. 


Write  today  for  “The  1937  Poultry  Outlook”  Bulletin,  Free  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  Chicks  and  Pullets  6,  8,  10,  12  Weeks  Old. 


J.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


C  H  Rl  ST1 ES  JVewffampshires 

b9V"n  SPIZZ ERI N KTUM 


For  Quick-Time  Broilers 
and  Big,  Brown  Eggs 

SPIZZERINKTUM  shows up  in  fast- 
fjrowing,  complete-feathering  broilers. 

It.  also  shows  up  in  the  pullets— lots  of  big. 
brown  eggs  and  low  mortality  during  laying 

35,000  Breeders  —100%  Pullorum  Free 

Offloial  Tube  Agglutination  Test—  NO  Reactors 
Straight  New  Hampshires  —  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 

Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  ©f  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  clamoring,  for  SPIZZJali- 
INKTUM  Chicks.  Get  started  with  this  pront- 
making  strain.  Deposit  of  2c  per  Chick  reserves 

ShW?UeB  today  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  k.ngstVV  h. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
*  FARMS 


MEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “Cotton  Mountaineers’*  chicks  are  supercharged 
with  sparkling  vitality,  health  and  energy.  Just  the 
kind  to  insure  profits  under  presentconditions! 
Every  breeder  we  use  tested  100%  BWD  free.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction  for  either  broilers  or  long¬ 
time  production  of  large  brown  eggs.  Our  chicks 
will  pay!  A  penny  postcard  will  bring  our  20  page 
catalog  in  colors.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


i  R.l.  MBS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

When  a  breed  is  consistently  top-notch  in 
|  contests  or  on  customers'  farms,  it  isn't 
just  luck!  It's  breeding!  It’s  in  the  chick 
hatched  for  you!  You  can't  put  it  there 
otherwise!  team  about  these  unusual 
Profit  Chicks  from  Old  Pickard  Farm! 
Get  at  the  story  behind!  Cobb's  REDS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS — Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them— YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delay — write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chiclet  Now  Available. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great 
|  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS.] 


Bred  for  Egg  Production , 

Now  you  can  aret  quick  growth, 

■is©  and  egg  production  with  S.  C. 
Rhode  Inland  Reds.  Alger  Rede  are 
bred  to  pay  profits.  Over  4,000  breed¬ 
ers  on  our  farm.  Pedigree  Matins:  un¬ 
der  trapnest.  All  Pullorum  Free,  10 
yeara  without  reactor.  For  BIG  FREE 
CATALOG.  Write- 


Hk 


Sanford  Alger,  Jr.  -  Box  3 


IPSHIRES 


,  'Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp- 
shire  Beds  from  a  farm  that  has  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 

develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers, _ 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
Write  for  FREE  1937  literature  and  prices. 
Day-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs. 

.  LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

I)]  BOX  R,  Castonea,  Penna. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  —  B.  P.  ROCKS 

Winning  Bed  Pen  at  Western  New  York  Contest  for  two 
consecutive  years  (1934-35).  Five  contest  pens  in  1936— 
averaged  253  eggs,  258  points.  1936  N.Y.  B.  O.  P.  av¬ 
erage— Reds:  242  eggs.  25.4  ozs.  per  doz. ;  Bocks:  237 
eggs,  25.4  ozs.  per  doz.  Pullorum  Tested.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Early  and 
large  order  discounts. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

Pulaski,  New  York 

T  k  VC  Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality 

I  AK.L  INLP  I  ILL  Chicks-  i00°o  del.  Free  Cir. 
Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.b0  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ...  3.75  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavv  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65. 

GRADE  A  —  N.  H.  Beds.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I-  Reds  $8. 
GRADE  A  —  Wliito  Leghorns  $7.50.  Asstd.  Breeds  $6. 

Hatched  from  large  size  healthy  Tested  Breeders 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


High  Pen 
World'* 

^  Off 

/mass-B) 

(ACHVStm 

7  Contests  1935,  again  1936. 
Record  10-bird  Contest  Pen. 

SttJEDS 

E.  B.  PARMENTEI 

k  476  King  St., 
ky  Franklin,  Mass. 

WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 


HATCHING 
EGGS 


BAB  Y 
CHICKS 

Ten  years  of  careful  breeding  for  profitable  production, 
large  eggs,  high  livability,  and  freedom  from  disease 
is  back  of  every  chick  we  sell.  All  breeders  B.  W.  p. 
tested.  Early  order  discount.  Get  all  the  facta  by 
sending  for  our  circular  and  price  list  TODAY. 

WAYSIDE  FARM 
J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  Z  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

1937  MODEL  CHICKS 

wni . &  SV8S 

Box.  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Beds .  ^  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted .  3.50  7.00  35.00  70 

Add  lc  per  chick  for  SPECIAL  MATINGS.  100% 
arrival  postpaid.  Tested  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  24  hole 
feeder  given  with  each  100.  Circular  FREE. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Some  Poultry  Statistics 


The  following  figures  are  based  on  gov¬ 
ernment  reports : 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  usually  decline  to  a  low 
in  April  about  46  per  cent  below  the 
January  level.  A  seasonal  rise  begins 
in  late  Spring.  This  year  receipts  at  the 
four  markets  in  February  declined  from 
the  January  mark  a  little  less  than  aver¬ 
age  (1925-34)  and  were  11.7  per  cent 
greater  than  in  February,  1936.  The  less- 
than-average  decline  and  the  excess  over 
1936  areboth  likely  to  continue  until  mid- 
Spring  because  of  the  larger  flocks  than 
in  1936.  After  mid-Spring  the  seasonal 
rise  is  likely  to  be  less  than  average  and 
receipts  are  likely  to  be  under  those  of 
1936  because  of  the  probable  reduction 
in  the  1937  hatch. 

Storage  holdings  of  poultry  decline 
from  a  maximum  in  January — 1S7.000,- 
000  pounds  this  year — to  a  low  point 
sometimes  during  the  Summer.  By  July 
1  the  United  States  stock  is  usually  be¬ 
tween  35,000,000  and  55,000,000  pounds. 
In  years  when  the  Summer  carry-over 
stock  is  large  it  tends  to  depress  Fall 
poultry  prices  by  weakening  the  demand 
to  store  poultry  and  by  adding  to  the 
Fall  supply. 

At  26  major  storage  centers,  stocks 
were  141.000,000  pounds  on  January  2 
and  122,000,000  pounds  on  February  27. 
By  July  1  these  stocks  usually  average 
(1925-34)  about  35,000,000  pounds.  To 
keep  in  line  with  other  years,  then,  the 
stock  in  the  26  markets  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  106, 000.000  pounds  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  January  through  June,  if  it  is  not  to 
burden  the  new  crop  of  poultry.  This 
would  be  about  74  per  cent  greater  than 
the  1925-34  average  on t-of -storage  move¬ 
ment.  The  out-movement  this  February 
was  but  55  per  cent  greater  than  average. 
The  reduction  in  storage  stocks  from 
January  2  to  February  27,  however,  has 
been  exactly  the  1925-34  average  percent¬ 
age  (17.9  per  cent)  of  a  total  movement 
by  July  1  of  106,000,000  pounds. 

The  seasonal  rise  in  the  farm  price  of 
chickens  is  now  well  under  way.  From 
the  low  point  in  December  the  price  had 
risen  7.9  per  cent  by  February  15.  The 
average  (1921-30)  rise  in  this  period  is 
6.6  per  cent.  December,  however,  was 
an  exceptionally  low  month  and  the  rise 
from  January  15  has  been  less  than  half 
of  average.  The  seasonal  rise  usually 
reaches  a  peak  in  May  about  12  per  cent 
above  the  January  price — corresponding 
to  a  price  of  15  cents  per  pound  this  year. 
Average  price  during  February  was 
13.6c. 

In  many  years  this  rise  is  greater  or 
less  than  12  per  cent.  While  an  avei'age 
rise  this  year  is  by  no  means  unlikely, 
because  receipts  are  below  average 
(though  above  1936)  and  consumer  in¬ 
comes  are  higher  than  in  several  previous 
years,  the  effects  of  tremendous  storage 
stocks  make  a  somewhat  less-than-aver- 
age  rise  more  probable  occurrence.  In 
appraising  the  effects  of  these  stock  on 
prices  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
as  evidence  of  a  reduced  hatch  becomes 
stronger  and  more  clearly  indicative  of 
the  extent  of  this  reduction,  the  price 
depressing  tendency  of  the  storage  hold¬ 
ings  will  be  less.  With  a  light  hatch  a 
larger  share  of  the  late  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  poultry  consumption  must  be  sup¬ 
plies  from  storage.  This  will  make  it 
easier  to  clear  stocks  for  the  new  season. 

If  no  burdensome  storage  surplus  exists 
by  midsummer,  the  lighter  hatch  in  pros¬ 
pect  will  very  likely  diminish  the  extent 
of  the  seasonal  price  decline  in  the  last 
half  of  1937;  if  consumers’  incomes  are 
maintained  above  those  of  1936,  the  hatch 
may  result  in  a  course  of  prices  similar 
to  that  of  late  1935. 

The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  lay¬ 
ing  age  in  farm  flocks  averaged  4.3  per 
cent  more  on  February  1,  1937,  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  size  of  the  laying  flock 
quite  regularly  declines  from  a  peak  in 
January  to  a  low  in  September.  With 
the  flock  size  already  much  below  the 
1925-34  average,  the  significant  feature 
of  the  current  situation  is  that  numbers 
of  layers  are  declining  more  rapidly  than 
usual.  Thus,  while  number  on  February 
1  for  the  10  years  1925-34  averaged  a 
third  of  1  per  cent  below  those  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  this  decline  in  1937  was  2  per 
cent. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  reported  ou 


February  1  was  7  per  cent  greater  than 
it  was  a  year  earlier.  In  January,  it 
will  be  remembered,  it  was  at  a  record 
high  level  for  the  month  and  was  15  per 
cent  above  the  previous  January.  With 
weather  conditions  becoming  more  nearly 
normal  for  this  time  of  the  year,  the  high 
feed-egg  ratio  is  forcing  the  rate  of  egg 
production  down  to  1936  levels.  It  is 
likely  that  this  effect  will  continue  so 
that  the  rate  of  egg  production  in  the 
Spring  months  will  be  near  the  1925-34 
average  for  those  months. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  in 
February  were  20  per  cent  beloW  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  1925-34  average.  The  lower  re- 
cepits  were  due  in  part  to  the  greater- 
than-usual  reduction  in  numbers  of  lay¬ 
ers  and  to  the  less-than-usual  increase  in 
the  rate  of  production.  With  the  rate  of 
production  likely  to  be  near  average  this 
Spring,  receipts  will  tend  to  move  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  layers — that  is,  be¬ 
low  the  1925-34  average  but  above  1936. 

Storage  stocks  of  eggs  are  now  at  their 
low  point  of  the  year.  Relative  to  other 
years,  however,  they  are  high  because  of 
the  unusual  storing  in  January.  If  con¬ 
sumers’  incomes  are  maintained  above 
those  of  1936,  and  with  production  likely 
to  be  no  greater  than  the  1925-34  aver¬ 
age,  the  quantity  of  eggs  stored  this  sea¬ 
son,  both  in  the  shell  and  frozen,  will 
probably  not  exceed  the  average  of  12,- 
200,000  cases  (shell  egg  equivalent)  and 
may  be  but  little  above  the  level  of  1936, 
10,600,000  cases. 

The  farm  price  of  eggs  on  February 
15  is  usually  about  18  per  cent  less  than 
a  month  earlier.  This  year  the  decline 
was  only  13  per  cent.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  however,  that  from  December  15 
to  January  15,  the  decline  was  greater 
than  usual. 


Ailing  Hens 

I  have  50  R,  I.  Red  hens  and  have 
been  getting  25  to  30  eggs  a  day  until 
about  a  week  ago.  They  dropped  off  un¬ 
til  I  got  16  and  just  been  dropping  off  up 
until  now  I  only  get  three  or  four  a  day. 
I  have  been  feeding  laying  mash  and  corn 
and  wheat.  I  have  made  no  change  in 
the  feed  in  any  way.  They  have  some 
bowel  trouble,  their  droppings  are  wet  and 
yellowish  color.  They  do  not  eat  well 
but  are  not  droopy.  J.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  these  disturbances  where  there  is 
no  positive  evidence  of  some  particular 
disorder,  one  should  look  after  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  affecting  his  flock.  The 
poultry  quarters  should  be  _  cleaned  and 
made  dry,  the  utensils  used  in  feeding 
and  drinking  should  be  cleaned  and 
scalded,  access  to  pools  of  stale  water 
should  be  prevented  and  sick  fowls  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  foods  given  should  be  examined  to 
see  that  no  spoiled  meat  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  fed  and  that  no  carcass  of 
some  dead  animal  is  within  reach.  A 
flushing  out  of  the  digestive  tract  by 
giving  apsom  salts  in  the  amount  of  one 
pound  to  100  bii-ds  may  be  of  help.  This 
may  be  given  by  adding  the  salts  to  a 
well-mixed  moist  mash,  so  distributed 
that  each  bird  can  get  its  share.  The 
diarrhoeal  discharge  that  you  mention  as 
the  only  definite  symptom  of  trouble  does 
not  mark  any  one  disorder  hut  may  he 
found  in  those  intestinal  diseases  or  tem¬ 
porary  disturbances  accompanied  by  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  digestive  tract.  M.  b.  d. 


Helpful  Books  for 

the  Home  Gardener 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.  .$3.50 


Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare. . .  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett .  1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture, 

Louis  Graton .  1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening.  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50 

Vegetable  Crops.  Thompson .  5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 


Seymour ;  cloth  bound  $4.  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


PATENT  1,670,932 

Stop  Baby  Chick  Losses 

Raise  90%  to  97%  o#  Your  Chicks 

THE  DICKELMAN  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder  House 
grows  more  and  better  chicks.  It  Stops  Losses. 
Lessens  Labor.  Fireproof.  Ratproof.  Sanitary  Per¬ 
fect  Ventilation.  More  Light.  No  Crowding.  No  Sweating 
Faster,  Sturdier  growth  — Raise  2-pound  Broilers  in 
8  weeks. 

Recommended  by  Users 


‘‘We  are  having  wonderful  luck  with  the  chicks  placed 
Sn  your  houses,  says  H.  M.  Tibbals,  Roselawn  Poultry 
Farm*  Dayton,  Ohio*  *  4  Best  Brooder  House  we  ever 
used,  says  George  Cox,  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raises 
20,000  chicks  annually.  Millions  of  chicks  raised  in 
Dickehnan  Metal  Brooder  Houses  every  year.  EASY 


and  QUICK  TO  ERECT.  Endorsed 

poultrymen  everywhere. 

Write  for  catalogue.  New 
low  prices  and  terms, 

DICKELMAN 
^  MEG,  CO. 

Box  150  Forest. 


prominent! 


SAVE  i/2 

on  any  period  subscription 

This  adv.  returned  with  remittance,  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  one-half  payment  for  any  period 
subscription  at  the  following  regular  rates: 

6  Mos.,  50c;  I  Yr.,  $1.00;  3  Yrs.,  $2.00 

Subscribe  now  to  the  Poultry 
Paper  of  the  Northeast.  Larg¬ 
est  Poultry  Paper  in  U.  S. 
—  over  600  pages  annually. 
Most  reading,  most  pictures, 
most  careful  censorship  of 
news.  Sample  copy  10c, 

NEW  ENGLAND 
POULTRYMAN 

4-A  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


KILLED  SURE 

•  •• this  easy  way  ! 

^  AVER ARIUS w 

CAR BOUNEUM 

once  a  year  in  poultry  house  ta  ' 

kill  and  keep  out  Mites, Blue  Buqs,etc.^^^^ 

Preserves  wood.  Stops  tertnifes.  Free  booklet:  — /-J- 


■  CARBOLINEUM  Co,  Dent.  210  MILWAUKEE.  Wis.  I 


made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 
and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 
Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 
to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364- B  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


Send  for  free  booklet 
"Does  Beekeeping 
Pay?”  80  interesting 
letters.  Illustrated, 
—  64  pet.  catalog.  Easy 

to  start,  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture” 
64-pg.  monthly  magazine-  Trial  of¬ 
fer.  6  months  only,  26c.  »ood  for  90 
days  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
Bos  H33  Medina,  Ohio 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6fs,suEslO‘f 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  lOo  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour¬ 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILLIS,  MASS. 


9AAAHARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY. 

First  batch  off  in  March,  also  baby  ducklings. 
Gash  discount  for  advance  liookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLE RSV I LLE,  PENNA. 


TURKEY  POULTS.  l.OOO  weekly;  April,  May.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  42e  each.  $40  per  100.  New  Black 
Spanish  turkeys  50c  each.  Order  now. 

KUNE’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Dept.  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


White  Holland  Eggs  &  Poults 

maturity,  short  stocky  frames.  Write  for  prices. 

GLYNW00D  FARM.  COLD  SPRING.  N.  Y. 


1*lTp  vpyc  Esbenshade’s  Bronze  Toms,  Poults,  Eg;<.  s. 

I  4J  rVIXL  1  O  Cir.  Eebenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronka,  Pa. 


[RONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  and 
'  poults.  El«le  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


(Strong,  flying,  old  barn  pigeons 
delivered  on  or  before  March  SOth. 

*  1.  WALTER  BKE.NDLE,  Littlestown.  l’a. 


WANTED 


iiiHiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiimimiittiiiii 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Up- State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment;  reports  for  week  ending  March  3: 

Horseiieads,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 1394  1446 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 128S  1337 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1283  1318 

Kauder's  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y. .  . .  1266  1283 

Bodine's  Ped.  Legs.,  X.  Y. ...1243  1261 

Edwin  Carey,  Ohio . 1196  1259 

R.  O.  Boyce  P.  Farm,  Del.  ..1225  1255 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  1209  1247 

E.  S.  Leghorn  Farm,  X.  Y. ,  .  1210  1222 
Holsers  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.  .1227  120S 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Townsley  Hatcheries,  Ohio.  .  .1211  1230 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 1115  1126 

Philip  S.  Davis,  X.  II . 1143  1075 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dry  den  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1342  1328 

Glen  Springs  Corp..  N.  Y . 1279  1288 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  Ind . 1159  1105 

Mapes  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y....1179  1101 


Stafford.  X".  Y. 


Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1337  1378 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  .1316  1337 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 1217  12S4 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  N.  Y .  1261  1263 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 1243  1247 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y. .  . .  1245  1236 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1212  1235 

Stroehlein  Bros.,  N.  J . 1201  1190 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1164  1189 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 1190  1177 

R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1307  1315 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1202  1262 

Douglaston  M.  Farm,  N.  Y...1221  1262 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass..  1199  1216 

New  Hampshires — 

Nedlar  Farm,  N.  H . 1197  1257 


McKune  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y..  .1219  1203 

H.S.  &  M.E.  Twitehell,  N.  H.1112  1112 


Squab  Breeding  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey 
Station  at  Millville,  N.  J. 

Francis  Dilks’  pen  of  older  birds  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  the  lead  which  it  gained 
last  December,  with  a  total  production 
of  21  squabs  weighing  446  ounces.  His 
pen  of  younger  birds,  which  took  first 
place  for  the  month  with  10  squabs  total¬ 
ing  198  ounces,  was  second  high  in  total 
scores  with  19  squabs  totaling  378  ounces 
produced  since  the  contest  opened  last 
October.  Ranking  third  in  total  score 
were  White  Kings  of  Francis  Reeves,  3d., 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  20  squabs  weigh¬ 
ing  371  ounces. 

The  second  and  third  high  pens  for  the 
month  were  Giant  Homers  and  White 
Kings  entered  by  Harold  Fogg,  and  John 
P.  Horlaclier.  Fogg's  entry  produced 
eight  squabs  totaling  137  ounces. 

The  heaviest  squabs  of  February  aver¬ 
aged  24  ounces  each  and  were  produced 
by  Siver  Kings  entered  by  Howard  At¬ 
kinson.  Squabs  produced  by  Atkinson’s 
birds  since  October  averaged  23.3  ounces 
each,  the  highest  average  of  the  contest 
for  the  year. 


Getting  the  Most  out  of  Culls 

While  culling  our  flock  of  Leghorn  hens 
last  year,  we  set  aside  about  25  to  39  of 
the  heaviest  for  our  own  use.  They 
weighed  from  four  to  six  pounds  each, 
aud  with  market  prices  down  to  14c  a 
pound  we  decided  to  can  them  for  future 
use. 

After  picking  and  dressing,  we  disjoint 
the  chickens  and  stew  in  large  boiler 
about  two  hours.  We  did  six  at  a  time, 
letting  these  first  ones  cool  while  pre¬ 
paring  the  next  lot,  which  were  put  to 
stew  while  the  first  were  being  boned. 

Have  sufficient  pint  jars  sterilized  and 
hot,  allowing  one  pint  jar  for  each  chick¬ 
en.  Into  one  jar  put  the  meat  of  legs, 
breast  and  hack.  Add  a  teaspoon  of  salt, 
and  fill  the  jar  with  the  liquid  in  which 
the  chicken  was  stewed.  Put  the  livers 
into  a  jar  separately  about  a  dozen  livers 
to  the  jar.  Fill  with  liquid  same  as 
chicken. 

We  processed  them  for  three  hours  at 
275  oven  heat.  If  you  have  no  ther- 
mostadt  on  your  oven,  cold-pack  for  three 
hours.  After  all  the  jars  are  filled,  put 
hearts  and  gizzards  through  food-chopper, 
add  onion  and  chopped  celery  to  taste  and 
add  to  the  left-over  liquid.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  fill  quart  jars  which  have  been 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  process  same  as 
chicken.  Two  of  us  were  doing  this  job 
and  it  is  messy,  but  we  now  look  with 
satisfaction  at  the  neat  array  of  jars  of 
chicken  in  the  preserve  closet  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Unexpected  visitors  will  not  per¬ 
turb  us.  a.  w.  K. 

New  Jersey. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Halleross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 
>.  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

WO  REACTORS  FOUND 

.  Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year*  . 

("WEl-L  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS'^ 


We  believe  the  purchase  of  dependable  chicks  this 
Spring  will  show  very  satisfactory  profits  next  season • 
Think  it  over  and  order  quality  chicks  NOW — 
in  time  to  get  plenty  of  Fall  eggs . 

"From  the  standpoint  of  more  chicks  raised  and  greater  egg 
production  of  the  pullets  produced,  it  would  appear  that  freedom 
from  Pullorum  disease  is  an  investment  which  returns  dividends 
many  times  greater  than  people  realize,” 

Prof.  D.  H.  Horton,  State  Inst,  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  of  Jan.  13,  1937. 

CHICKS  that  LIVE  and  GROW  and  PAY 

(from  unsolicited  letters  of  experience) 

"Your  modest  advertisements  do  not  do  your 
remarkable  clucks  justice.”  (1) 

"I  have  been  buying  chicks  from  you  for  two 
or  three  years.  I  find  that  your  chicks  though 
more  expensive  than  most  people’s  are  more  even, 
and  you  are  reliable,  which  is  a  fairly  rare  trait 
these  days.”  (2) 


‘The  100  Halleross  Baby  Pullets  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  last  year  were  the  best  chicks  I 
ever  bought.  I  lost  only  3  and  these  by  accident; 
only  1  cockerel  in  the  lot.  The  eggs  averaged  the 
largest  of  any  pullets  I  ever  raised  running  almost 
entirely  medium  grade  from  the  first  and  very 
soon  going  to  standard  size  and  all  of  good  color 
while  the  birds  are  large  and  rugged.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  them.”  (3) 

"I  raised  98%  of  the  300  chickens  I  bought 
of  you  last  Spring,  and  housed  147.  My  pullets 
were  First  of  181  flocks  in  the  Vermont  Home 
Egg  Laying  Contest  for  Oct.  and  Nov.  with 
44.11  eggs  per  bird.  They  are  sure  nice  ones.”  (4) 


Pullorum-free  by  state 
test  since  1928 


We  Ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  100%  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5. 

FREE  CATALOG 


"Last  year  I  ordered  300>  Halleross  Baby 
Pullets;  received  them  May  15,  100%  alive.  X 
raised  to  maturity  293  pullets  and  3  roosters. 
They  were  the  first  Hybrids  to  be  raised  in 
these  parts,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  were 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  our  neigh¬ 
bors  for  miles  around.  Ours  won’t  be  the 
only  flock  this  coming  year.  I  have  been  in  the 
poultry  business  22  years  and  never  had  as  good 
layers  in  cold  weather.  They  have  beaten  all  our 
neighbors’  flocks.”  (5) 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  a  report  on  the  chicks 
purchased  April  3,  1934  and  April  2.  1935.  It 
is  a  report  worthwhile  I  think.  Halleross  Pullets 
—every  chick  a  pullet,  every  chick  lived  to 
maturity,  and  every  chick  produced  a  good  layer. 
I  congratulate  you  on  producing  such  chicks.”  (6) 

"Your  catalog  is  very  good;  its  pages  reflect 
the  high  ethics  and  integrity  of  your  firm.”  !l) 

"I  frequently  leaf  through  your  catalog.  It  is 
newsy  and  instructive.”  (7) 


REFERENCES 

(1)  From  W.H.S., 

Volga,  W.  Va„  3-23-36. 

(2)  From  B.F., 

Shawnee-on- Delaware,  Pa.,  1-29-36. 

(3)  From  W.R.B., 

Marlborough,  N.  H.,  3-3-36. 

(4)  From  G.R.H., 

E.  Corinth,  Vt.,  1-4-36. 

(5)  From  F.E.M., 

Dundee,  N.  Y.,  2-24-36. 

(6)  From  F.E.P.. 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  12-29-35. 

(7)  From  F.W.L., 

Merchantville,  N.Y.,  10-23-36. 


WHY  FEED  2C0  chicks  to  get  100  pullets  when 
I  feed  prices  are  so  high.  Sprunger’s  Day-Old 
j  Pullets  are  your  best  bet.  because  of  their  egg- 
| laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarters. 
ISprunger,  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
lover  350  hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

I  Buy  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger's  personal  flock  of  2.700  breeders  from 
I  hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  mated 
I  to  males  from  K.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
1  250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG— Get  Sprun¬ 
ger’s  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  by 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  3e. 

WRITE  BOX  25. 


SPRUNGER  V 

SEXED 

PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


DU  LISTS  sexed 

KS.OL.D  KU LLE  I  Di«rMiYr 

allots  of  pedigree-sired  breeding.  - —  -  T 

:xed  caponized  started  cockerels; 
so  regular  sexed  and  non-eexed  chicks, 

>pular  breeds.  Started  Chicks.  All  pro- 
teed  by  Rusk’s  Famous  7-point  Breed- 
g  Control  Program.  13th  consecutive 
>ar  bloodtesting.  CATALOG  FREE. 

USK  FARM,  Box  1 542- C,  Windsor,  Mo. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Six— eight— ten  weeks  old.  Grown  by  pullet  farms 
buying  chicks  exclusively  from  us. 

Send  for  J.ist  of  Growers. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bigger.  Better  Layers 
liloodtested.  Write  for  1937  cat.  of  chicks  and  Pullets. 

The  Mcadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  Importers 
of  the  Large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
►Id.  weighing  up  to  71bs., 
on  mountain  range.  Chick  prices  $8.50  &  $9  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  BS*  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Assuring  long  life  and  continuity  of  high  production. 
Pure  HANSON  High  Pedigree  3,  4  and  5  generations, 
and  300  Double  Pedigree  Males  head  our  flocks. 
IOO-$II.OO,  500- $53. 75,  I000-$I05.00  Prepaid.  Deposit 
$2  hundred.  After  April  10th  prices  reduced  $1.50  per 
100.  Request  pedigree  charts  and  convincing  literature. 

BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown.M.J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


BABY  CHICKS- 6  WKS.  OLD  PULLETS 

from  our  high  producing,  profit  making  Flock.  Entirely 
free  from  Pullorum  Disease  tested  by  the  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.  Pullet  flock  average  last  year  208  eggs. 

TARBELL  FAK31S  -  Smithville  Flats.  ST.  Y. 


MARCY  FARMS  JERSEY  GIANTS 

America’s  Leading  Strains.  Baby  and  Started 
Chicks,  Black  or  White.  What  the  Giants  are 
for  and  NOT  for.  No  Misrepresentations. 

MARCY  FARMS.  Box  4.  MATAWAN,  N.  J. 


Leghorns,  new  hampshires  and  other  chick*, 

81  jC  up.  Also  pullets.  Write  for  circular.  15th  season. 

The  Spnngvilie  Hatchery.  Box  R,  Sprlngville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES -CHICKS -EGGS 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  1»SA,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


V111VIVO  BARRED  ROCKS  —  LOW  PRICES. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WK  Jr  A  V  l'(JSTAL,J5. 

Large  Type  English  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas.  Wh.  Giants.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Red:Rock  Cross  Breed _  8.50  42.50  85 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  32.50  65 

Order  from  this  Ad  or  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  rushed  to  you  on  request.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEUH  AUSER’S 
"GOOD  LUCK" 
BABY  CHICKS 


Neuhau*er  customer*  report  big 
earnings  with  “Good  Luck” 
chicks . . .  that’s  why  four  million 
chicks  are  hatched  yearly  to 
supply  the  demand.  24  "GOOD 
LUCK'  BREEDS  — Ml  from 
bloodtested  breeders. 

SEXED 

Day- old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  in 
all  breeds.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 
Also  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 

TEN  MALE  CHICKS 

Cvlra't  with  each  100  “AA” 
EXira  or  •■AAA"  White  Leg. 
horns  unsexed  chicks.  Toe. 
punched  —  unrelated. 

(?  n  B  B  CALENDAR 
r  K  E  E  CATALOG 

in  colors  tells  complete  profit 
story,  also  facts  about  cast- 
prize  contest 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  104,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

Eastern  Plant  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


7  POPULAR  BREEDS  —  SEXED  OR  UNSEXED 

New  Hampshires,  New  Hampshire  Whites,  Corno-Reds. 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
With  18,000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  Plan,  we  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  Qual¬ 
ity  maintenance  under  State  supervision.  Tou  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  Quick  profits — you  avoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exposure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  youl 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  day-old  pullets  or  oockerels!  Guaranteed 
95%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet — “Chick  Sexing.” 
Tells  what,  why.  how,  etc.  It's  FREE — send  today. 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
Our  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  you 
to  make  good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  prices 
at  once.  State  Quantity. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  LOW  PRICES. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa—. , 


Big  Discounts  for  Early  Chick  Orders 


This  year  order  chicks  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  It’s  your  safeguard  against 
inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  superior  Quality 
good  service  and  reasonable  prices.  Golden  Rule 
chicks  are  strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  large  type. 
18  favorite  varieties,  all  bred  for  high  production  of 
large  choice  eggs.  Every  chick  from  stock  BLOuD- 
TESTED  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method. 
Chick  losses  within  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  82  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.  Send  postcard. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyru*.  Ohio 


osemontGiicKs 


Silver  (25th)  Anniversary 

Bloed-Tetted-Prodactiea-Bred-Pepular  Breeds 


For  25  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  Chicks.  This  year,  our  Silver 
Anniversary,  we're  giving  extra  value. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

RHODE  IS.  REDS  WHITE  ROCKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTE* 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

W«  guarantee  full  value  and  fair  treatment. 

.  Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List  . 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested. 
Chiok  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  50  Columbus  Grove,  Ohle 


f  f  f  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 

i  l  X  V_^  XV.  O  Antigen  Test  ICO 

White  Leghorns  . $  7.00 

Barred  •  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6-25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Baby  Turkeys  .  40.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  DALMATIA,  PA 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  8.C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD. 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Will  ship  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  superior,  high  Quality  Chicks. 

SHIRK'S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 


For  Quality  A  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* . $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50 


100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 

Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pan 


/HUBBAR  DSx 

(Ptcf  it- (Bifid 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Proved  blood  is  the  real  foundation  of  poultry 
profits.  So  this  year  buy  your  chicks  direct  from 
a  reliable  breeding  source.  Hubbard  is  oue  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected 
breeders  of  New  Hamp- 
shires. 

Hubbard’s  19  years  of 
scientific  breeding  has  de¬ 
veloped  8  Balanced  Breed¬ 
ing  Features  (see  panel) 
that  insure  real  poultry 
profits.  Each  chick  you 
buy  inherits  generations  of 
profit-making  blood.  Every 
chick  is  of  our  own  strain. 

No  trap-nested,  pedigreed 
stock  ever  sold.  It  will  pay 
you  to  try  a  flock  of  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires. 

Every  shipment  carries  a  30-day  Full  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guarantee.  Send  for  new  catalog. 


s. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mort.ilitv 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  {Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

G  rowt  h 

4-Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


IuUniiJ 

Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Box  No.  903 

AiwiwA  Plnnh  PPM  DATA 


OSS 

a  I'm 

RIReds 

Do  You  Realize  — 

that  you  can  buy  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  of  the  same 
strain  as  our  New  York  State  Contest  Winning 
Pen  for  as  little  as  13c  each  in  1,000  lots? 

1936  Record  ot  New  York  State  (Farmingdale  i 

First  High  Red  Pen  for  ALL  TIME;  First 
High  Pullet,  ALL  Breeds;  2nd  High  Red  Pul¬ 
let;  2nd  High  Pen.  ALL  Breeds  in  Egg  Weight. 

BUI  |  [TC  6,  8  and  10-weeks  old,  also 
r  ULlCIo  Ready  To  Lay.  Order  early. 

I  Bookings  now  being  made. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Moss- Cross  Rock- Reds  | 
IWrite  for  Catalog  and  Price  List  —  today. 

MOSS  FARM  attleboro'.  mass. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


DAY  OLD-STARTED  CHICKS 

Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  Reds  and  Rock- Reds. 

We  have  hatched  at  full  capa¬ 
city,  certain  that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  poultry  at  this 
very  moment,  and  a  lot  more 
this  Fall.  Our  first  lot  of 
broilers  averaged  3%  lbs.  at 
eleven  weeks  and  sold  at  a 

PROFIT 

Our  free  Catalog  tells  all 
about  our  breeding  program. 
Write  for  it. 

Started  pullets  can  be  supplied 
at  all  ages. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Bex  0.  HARVARD.  MASS. 


MASSACBUSt  TT4 

,  R.O.P. 

f  B»fCDt*S  ASSOCIATION 


rjfte 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 

I  -  longevity 
o-Progeny 
Testing 
X-Breeamgon 
Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACMUStTtS 


Bred  here  at  Hayes  Farm— 25  years— for  LARGE  EGGS 

and  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  fast 
feathering  strain — 100%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIGHT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED-CROSS  BROILER 
CHICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It's 
the  place  to  buy  “NEW  HAMPSHIRES” — in  New 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Bex  105.  DOVER,  N.  H. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.W. 
'.tested.  No  reactors  !  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG, 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD.Fully  Guaranteed!  Big 
Type  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns —  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge.  Colum¬ 
bian  White,  Barred  Rocks — White  Wyandottes —  Reds 
New  Hampshires — Sexed  Chicks —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  7^  up 

Twenty  Years’  Breeding  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  onoe  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Buy  Chicks  Year*  Experience 

From  carefully  selected  well-bred  stock.  Choice  of  15 
leading,  profit-making  breeds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  low  prices. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  202,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Storrs  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  March  3 : 

Pullets  iu  the  Storrs  laying  trial  have 
entered  their  sixth  month  with  the  second 
best  week  of  the  year.  In  the  22d  week 
they  laid  all  told  5.408  eggs,  a  yield  of 
77.3  per  cent,  and  a  gain  of  130  eggs  over 
the  previous  week’s  output.  Anconas  are 
only  a  small  class  to  be  sure,  but  never¬ 
theless  they  set  the  pace  last  week  with 
nearly  86  per  cent. 

Those  two  breeders  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  alluded  to  last  week  can’t  seem  to 
stay  put.  E.  N.  Larabee  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  again  lost  his  lead  to  Hubbard 
Farms  of  New  Hampshire,  that  now  have 
the  poll  by  two  points.  Irving  T.  Cow- 
drey  of  Connecticut  moved  up  into  third 
place  in  the  Barred  Rock  class  on  the 
basis  of  total  eggs  laid  to  date. 

White  Leghorns  stepped  right  up  front 
last  week  when  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home’s 
entry  from  Connecticut  turned  in  a  tally 
of  68  points  to  tie  for  first  place  with 
two  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders  from 
Massachusetts — E.  B.  Parmenters  pen 
and  J.  J.  Warren's  team  wound  up  the 
week  with  precisely  the  same  score. 

Two  entries  of  Leghorns,  sponsored  by 
D.  J.  Giblin  of  Connecticut  and  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm  of  California,  and 
two  entries  of  Reds  by  Norman  W.  Ami- 
don  of  Connecticut,  and  J.  J.  Warren's 
second  string  pen  all  tied  for  second 
with  67  points  each.  A.  E.  Anthony  and 
Son’s  team  of  Leghorns  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  a  close  third  with  66  points. 

Norman  W.  Amidon  of  Connecticut, 
still  hangs  on  to  the  high  hen  in  the  en¬ 
tire  contest.  She's  a  R.  I.  Red  pullet 
that  has  laid  145  eggs  iu  the  first  151 
days,  or  96  per  cent  of  a  perfect  record. 
Mount  Fair  of  Connecticut,  and  J.  J. 
Warren  of  Massachusetts,  with  two  other 
Reds  are  tied  for  second*  with  135  each. 

The  eight  outstanding  pullets  listed  be¬ 
low  have  each  averaged  to  lay  135  eggs  in 
the  first  five  months,  or  at  the  rate  of 
slightly  better  than  S9  per  cent.  They 
have  an  average  count  of  146  points.  In 
addition  to  those  listed  there  are  four 
other  Reds,  all  from  Massachusetts,  that 
are  tied  with  141  points  each.  They 
bid  fair  to  join  the  top-notchers  when 
any  of  the  leading  layers  slow  down  the 
least  bit : 


Breed 

Hen  No. 

Eggs 

Points 

Rhode 

Island 

Red . .377 

145 

158 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. .439 

135 

148 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. .499 

135 

148 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. .545 

134 

144 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. .405 

131 

144 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. .400 

136 

143 

Rhode 

Island 

Red.  .490 

132 

143 

New  Hampshire  ...629 

132 

143 

The  leading  pens  to  date 

in  each 

of  the 

principal  varieties  are : 


New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H . 1196  1250 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1182  1248 


White  Rocks — 

Belcarihill  Farms,  Mass . 1122  1250 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1102  1084 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  Farm,  Cal . 1200  1164 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass. . 1068  1069 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn ....  1047  1038 

R.  I.  Reds— 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 1280  1368 

Wene  Chick  Farms.  N.  J . 1306  1328 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 1257  1327 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn . 1272  1306 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1246  1303 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Farm,  Cal . 1257  1295 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.1151  1180 

err  Chickeries,  N.  J . 1150  1162 


A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  .1087  1113 

Gren-El-Lang  Farm,  Conn...  1145  1103 


Weekly  Summary — 

'otal  for  week . 5408  5713 

'otal  to  date . . 95,940  97,252 

lest  pen*for  week,  No.  89. . . .  64  68 

lest  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 1280  1368 

Lverage  pen  total  to  date. 959  973 

Kir  Yr  oriofioc— . 


10  Anconas  .  85.7 

30  White  Wyandottes . 68.6 

60  White  Rocks .  64.3 

80  New  Hampshires .  79.1 

130  Barred  Rocks .  74.3 

330  White  Leghorns  .  79.2 

360  R.  I.  Reds .  78.8 

1,000  Average  all  varieties .  77.3 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

IL  Armstrong  Roberts  . .  •  1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman . 2.00 

For  Sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
Henley’s  XXth  Century  Book  of 

Recipes  and  Formulas . 4.00 


March  27,  1937 

Remarkable  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I  used  two 
50c  boxes,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  were 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before.’’ — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  690,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

M  -  4  "I  .1 


Poultry 


Reduce  Costs  —  Speed  Production 
Complete  line  of  Battery  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Chicks.  Broilers,  Pullets 
and  Layers.  Thousands  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  the  ARNDT  way. 
FREE  Booklet  tells  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  it.  0epf  , 

M.  H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO.  TrentonrS.J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ni 

^ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

lA— Large  Typo  8.C.W.  Leghoras$7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  B.  I.  Beds....  7.50  37.50  75 
Rd-Rk  Cross,  N.  H.  Beds,  W.-Bl.  Min.  8.00  40.00  80 
Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  St 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P-  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  Box  49.  McAli»tervill»,  Pa. 


STUCK’S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs .  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mix,  $7 — 100.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  under  personal  supervison.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C. 
O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we 
are  able  to  produce  high  grade  chicks. 

STUCK’S  CHICK  FARM 
H.  N.  Stuck,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  TLosr 

|  LARGE  ENGLISH  100  500  1000 

I  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. $7. 00  $35.00  $70 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks..  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds . 8.00'  40.00  80 

H.  Mix  $7-100:  Light  Mixed  $6-100.  Les* 
.  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Hatches  every 

Moil,  and  Thursday.  Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  All  Rreeders  Blood-Tested.  FREE  Catalog. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SAND  Y 
KNOLL 

Parent  Stock  Blood  Te»ted. 
Large  Type  —  Bred  to  Lay  Vigorous 

Bar.  Rocks  A  R.  I.  Reds . 7c 

N.  H.  Reds . 71,0 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 60 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  LAUVER  &  SON  Prop. 

Bex  73,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  CL0VERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every 
Monday  of  each  week.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
for  B.W.D.  Personal  Supervision.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Ixjghoms  &  H.  Mix. $6.50  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.75  32.50  65 

Wh.  Rocks,  8.C.  Reds.  W.  Wyand.  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond.  Prop..  Box  R.  McAIUtervllle,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  p  tVs™m  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  "Riley’s  Strain’’ . $  9.— 100 

W.  Leghorns  “Riley’s  200  egg  Strain”...  9.— 100 
New  Hampshires— Crossed  “Christies”  and 

“Hubbard’s”  Strains .  10.— 100 

White  Giants .  12 _ IOO 

Utility  Grade  Barred  or  White  Rocks...  8.— 100 
Utility  Grade  Wh.  Wyan.  or  N.  Hamp..  8. — 100 

Utility  White  Leghorn*  or  H.  Mixed _  7.— 100 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery.  Free  Circular. 

_  „  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian 

Box  R. -  Beaver  Soring*,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers  •: 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap- 
t  pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Turkeys  in  Tennessee 


For  40  years  or  more  I  have  been  on 
the  “turkey  trot.”  Years  ago  we  thought 
jf  our  turkeys  averaged  $1  apiece  it  was 
a  good  price,  but  then  shoes,  clothes  and 
other  essentials  were  not  so  expensive  as 
now.  We  also  depended  less  on  what  we 
bought  and  more  on  what  we  raised  on 
the  farm  then  than  now. 

Years  ago  one  could  coop  the  mother 
hens  two  or  three  weeks,  then  turn  them 
loose  and  allow  them  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  with  an  occasional  feed  to  keep 
them  from  roaming  too  far  away.  In  the 
Fall,  they  came  home,  fat  and  no  dis¬ 
ease  among  them.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  but  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  loss  was  not  so  heavy. 
The  forests  then  were  full  of  chestnuts, 
hickory  nuts,  acorns  and  dogwood  ber¬ 
ries  were  bountiful.  Grapes  in  profusion 
along  with  the  luscious  persimmons  made 
a  constant  feast  for  the  tux-keys.  Now 
the  forests  are  well  nigh  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  increased  population  has 
crowded  the  farms,  cut  down  the  ranges, 
and  turkeys  are  no  longer  welcome 
boardei*s. 

The  time  is  hei*e  when  to  live  in  peace 
with  our  neighbors,  turkeys  must  be  con¬ 
fined  or  herded.  In  1935  I  herded  a  gang 
or  else  kept  them  penned  in  the  garden 
from  the  first  of  August  until  selling 
time.  We  sold  for  20c  per  pound  and  as 
there  was  scarcely  any  loss  we  had  a 
nice  profit,  but  far  less  per  head  than 
when  we  had  free  range. 

Last  Spring  we  decided  on  a  turkey  lot 
of  more  than  a  half  acre.  Here  we  kept 
the  mother  hens  until  they  laid;  then 
they  were  turned  out.  Soon  they  would 
come  to  the  gate  to  get  in  and  it  was  no 
trouble  to  gather  the  eggs.  The  egg 
yield  was  good  except  from  the  old  hen 
that  had  been  kept  because  she  was  not 
only  snow  white  but  a  good  mother  hen 
as  well.  The  hatch  was  average  but  not 
so  good  as  when  the  hens  roamed  at  will. 
We  set  two  chicken  hens  and  a  turkey 
hen  at  the  same  time  to  insure  a  nice 
bunch  of  poults.  A  stray  dog  dug  under 
the  fence  and  destroyed  one  early  batch 
of  eggs.  Afterwards  we  made  the  fence 
more  seeux-e,  but  set  remaining  hens  in 
coops. 

For  the  first  time  I  used  the  coxxxmer- 
cial  starter,  because  there  were  too  many 
to  bake  bread  for,  neither  did  I  have  the 
milk  so  essential  to  turkeys,  and  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
dried  buttermilk  in  the  starter.  We  had 
800-odd  young  poults  with  only  a  few 
weeks  difference  in  the  age.  As  they 


gi-ew  older  I  woxild  turn  them  out  of  the 
lot  on  clear  days.  This,  I  learned,  was 
not  a  good  idea  where  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
fined  later.  Another  bunch  of  50,  weeks 
later  hatched,  started  off  fine ;  in  three 
weeks  they  began  to  die  like  flies.  After 
I  had  lost  more  than  half,  I  removed  the 
two  hens  some  distance  fi-orn  the  lot  and 
only  lost  two  more  that  were  already  sick. 

In  August  we  had  to  pen  the  entire 
bunch.  There  was  no  shade  in  the  lot, 
and  we  planted  some  forks  in  the  ground, 
laid  poles  across  and  then  planks,  cover¬ 
ing  it  all  well  with  sti-aw.  We  found 
that  not  only  in  hot  weather  was  this  ap¬ 
preciated  but  in  wet  weather,  too.  In 
another  place  we  set  out  good-sized  dog¬ 
wood  trees,  leaving  the  foliage  on,  placed 
poles  and  rails  across  and  made  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  roost,  but  if  I  wei-e  financially 
able  I  would  prefer  a  rather  high  shed, 
well  covered  and  fitted  with  roost  on  a 
level,  because  turkeys  are  better  off  un¬ 
der  shelter  and  will  always  seek  the  high¬ 
est  perches. 

But  now  those  turkeys  had  been  used 
to  going  on  long  jaunts  every  day.  Such 
a  racket  as  they  made,  seemingly  there 
was  no  gain.  Once  more  I  began  to  herd 
tui-keys.  Two  houi-s  twice  a  day,  some¬ 
times  longer,  we  were  out  together.  If 
work  or  company  pi-evented  their  outing, 
they  would  begin  to  fly  out  and  make 
straight  for  a  neighbor's  bean  patch  or 
another's  cornfield,  and  though  we 
cropped  one  wing,  many  of  them  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  over  the  five-foot  wire  fence. 

A  few  weeks  before  selling  time  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  began  to  look  droopy  and  re¬ 
fused  to  eat.  I  sepai-ated  the  sick  from 
the  well  and  crammed  each  one  with  soft 
feed.  Three  of  the  most  serious  died,  the 
others  l-ecovered.  Many  were  not  in  shape 
for  the  Thanksgiving  market.  Consider¬ 
ing  my  60-odd  years  now,  I  think  I  will 
try  a  smaller  number,  then  if  they  do  not 
pay  the  feed  bill,  much  less  walking  bill, 
I  will  not  be  serioixsly  hurt.  Yet  taken 
all  together,  I  don’t  know  how  I  would 
have  managed  without  turkeys.  They 
have  helped  clothe  the  childi-en,  paid  for 
cows,  helped  build  the  home  and  keep  it, 
and  for  the  past  years  have  paid  the  tax, 
but  speaking  from  my  own  experience, 
unless  one  has  more  open  space,  or  is  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  rear  them  in  confinement 
than  I  am,  I  would  advise  one  to  try 
capons  until  prices  are  -better  and  feed 
cheaper. 

This  year  may  he  more  favorable,  at 
least  I  hope  it  will,  but  to  those  who  are 
bent  on  trying,  be  sure  your  foundation 


stock  is  of  the  best  and  free  of  disease. 
Keep  turkeys  and  chickens  separate. 
Don’t  let  eggs  chill.  Keep  them  turned 
every  two  or  three  days.  Don’t  over¬ 
feed  the  young  poults.  Watch  out  for 
lice.  Px-otect  from  hard  rains.  Change 
feed  gradually.  Move  coops  often.  If 
at  all  possible  have  small  houses  built  on 
runners  that  can  be  moved  by  horse 
power  from  one  location  to  another.  Use 
lime  plentifully.  Keep  grit  handy  and 
a  place  to  dust,  shade  from  the  noon-day 
heat,  clean  drinking  water,  leave  the  rest 
to  nature  and  with  a  balanced  ration,  you 
should  succeed.  d.  b.  p. 

Tennessee. 


Pa.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Report 
for  week  ending  March  10: 

Ten  High  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 
R.  I.  R. — E.  B.  Parmenter. . . .  65  63 

W.  L. — Rinker  Poultry  Farm.... 64  62 

W.  L. — Guy  A.  Leader .  63  62 

W.  L.— A.  M.  Wolgemuth .  62  63 

R.  1.  R. — E.  B.  Parmenter .  62  59 

W.  L.— William  W.  Lehman..  62  60 

W.  L. — Creighton  Bros .  62  60 

W.  L. — White  Leghorn  E.  Farm  62  62 

W.  L. — Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.  .  .  61  60 

W.  L. — Roselawn  Pltry  Farm..  60  60 

High  Pens  for  Week — 

R.  I.  R. — E.  B.  Parmeixter .  65  63 

W.  L. — Rinker  Puoltry  Farm. .  64  62 

N.  H. — Red  Lion  Hatchery ....  56  55 

B.  P.  R. — Mark  N.  Witmer....  50  51 
W.  P.  R. — Scliwegler’s  Htchry.  49  50 
B.  L.— William  W.  Lehman _  48  48 


Probable  Depluming  Mite 

About  a  month  ago  several  of  my  hens 
started  to  lose  feathers  from  the  top  of 
their  heads.  I  have  been  rubbing  a  lit¬ 
tle  tar  on  these  spots  in  order  to  keep 
the  fowls  from  picking  these  spots.  I 
see  the  tar  does  no  harm  although  it  does 
not  stops  the  trouble..  Today  I  noticed 
the  wings  getting  bare  in  one  spot. 

New  jersey.  E.  G.  L. 

Bare  heads,  neck  or  backs,  when  not 
caused  by  the  feather  pulling  of  other 
members  of  the  flock  may  be  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  depluming  mites,  small 
pai-asites  that  woi-k  in  the  superficial  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  skin  and  cause  the  bi-eaking 
and  loss  of  feathers  upon  the  parts  in¬ 
fested.  Little  harm,  other  than  to  the 
fowl’s  appearance,  seems  to  be  caused  by 
these  mites,  thought  the  irritation  caused 
by  them  may  result  in  feather  pulling. 
They  may  be  destroyed  by  rubbing  in  a 
little  plain  sulphur  ointment  over  the 
bare  spots  or  using  some  other  simple 
grease.  M.  B.  D. 


Close  Observation  of  the  Groicing  Flock  Pays 


Photo  by  John  Jacumsbi. 


DR.  SALSBURYS 

PHEN0SAL 

TABLETS 


Want  your  chicks  to  stay  healthy, 
grow  big  and  strong?  Then,  right  from 
the  start,  put  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets  in 
their  drinking  water.  The  medicinal 
fluid  thus  formed  keeps  intestines  clear 
of  infection,  checks  bowel  troubles,  aids 
digestion,  and  furnishes  blood-building 
elements  that  are  necessary  to  health 
and  vitality.  Get  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets 
for  your  chicks  at  once! 


OR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Personally  directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Saisbnry, 
Veterinarian;  specialist  in  poultry  health. 

725  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  TESTED 

CHICKS 


Snow  Hill  Hatcheries  chicks  are  making  records  for  Earfy 
Maturing  •  •  •  High  Egg  Production  •  •  •  and  Low  Mortality. 

GET  THESE  CHICKS 
and  BIGGER  PROFITS! 

Ten  Varieties  to  Choose  From 

All  money-making  strains . .  All  Mary¬ 
land,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested. 

Snow  Hill  Chicks  are  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous.  They  feather  early  and  mature 
quickly.  THEY  MAKE  BETTER 
BROILERS,  HEAVIER  LAYERS  and 
STRONGER  BIRDS!  That  is  why  more 
than  TWO  MILLION  of 
them  were  soldlastyearto 
satisfied  poultry  raisers. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  .  ,  . 
at  NO  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  New  1937  Catalog 
TODAY!  Also  Special  March 
Discount. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock;  Owner 


365  WASHINGTON  ST.  SNOW  HILL,  MD. 


ISLE'S  DUCKLINGS a^POULTS 


,  Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  how  to  iB 
make  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pekin  I.Y^L 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  &  Chicks.  Write  |  " 
Today.  Hile  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Carey,  0. 1 


Minifl  nice  numitc  Blood-tested.  Pekins,  SIS 
IIU wnLllf (Sw-vnlwnw  —100.  Imperials,  520 — 100. 
Discount. on  chicks  ordered  in  advance.  LIFOR.Y  ’8  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Route  1,  Highway  26,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  WH.  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  for  immediate 
delivery.  Large  type,  excellent  stock.  $20  per  hundred, 
ostpaid.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker.  N.  Y. 


Vf  APLEHOLM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 
IVA  Also  N.  H  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Circular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown, N.Y. 


ni  T EGGS— W.  Pekin  $9.00-200;  $5.00-100. 

f.  GABEL,  .  Hartley,  Delaware 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  TOULOUSE  G08LING8. 
™  Large  type.  E.  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  immediate  delivery, 

'  E.  E.  HARDING.  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


TWlrlinac  High  producing  runners  —  $7-50  for  50 
1/UUUUlp  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  Sew  York 


nilfl/l  IMCC  Mammoth  Pekins,  extra  large,  fastgrow- 
UUUILINUJ  ers.  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY, WllBon,  N  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


Day-old  |and  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Sharon  Dock  Farm,  Wreiitbaai,  Mass. 


dMuiiiiimiiimiimiuuiiuiummunmummimiimiiuuiummiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiimimiiiHiii 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 

wuiiiiiuiiiimiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiimiiiiimiiiiHiiiiiunumiimminiiuiimiiniiiuiuiiiinufUKb 
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FAMOUS  CHICKS 

HI  in 

il 

Preferred  by 

IitItI  ME 

i] 
■  1 

It’s  the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  (poultry  raisers 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry.  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  26  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST_Weh„ecc,rabined 

three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy; 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now,  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

Non  Sexed  Chick  Prices  Prepaid 

White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Assorted . 


Buff  Hocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  White  \ 
Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  S’" 

S.  L.  Wyandottes.  R.  C.  Redsl 

White  Orpingtons.  Anconas .  . } . 

White  and  Black  Minorcas  J 
White  Giants.  Golden  Buff  Minorcas. 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers . 

Mixed  Sexed  (Ail  breeds,  both  sexes) . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$223 

235 

$420 

4-45 

$7-90 

8-40 

$38-25 

40-75 

$74-00 

79-00 

2-43 

4-60 

8-70 

42-25 

82-00 

2-60 

4-95 

9-40 

45-75 

89-00 

298 

198 

1-73 

5-70 

3  70 
3-20 

10-90 
6  90 

5  90 

53-25 

33-25 

28-25 

104-00 

64-00 

54-00 

too 

Pullets  Males 


S  9  40 
8-90 
1490 
690 
4  90 


Pullets 

$63-25 

63.25 

68-25 

88-25 

78-25 


500 


Males 

$45-75 

43-25 

73-25 

33-25 

23-25 


1000 

Pullets  Males 

$124-00  $  89-00 
124-00  84-00 


Sexed  Chicks 

Barred,  White  Rocks .  $12-90 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  White  1  i  o  on 

Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  j . ^-s»u 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  1 .  13-90 

White  Orpingtons,  White  Giants  J 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas .  17-90 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas  \ . „ 

White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns  /  1 5-90 

(ALL  PRICES  PREPAID)— ADD  25c  TO  ALL  OBDERS  LESS  THAN  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  >132_ LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


134-00 

174-00 

154-00 


144-00 

64-00 

44-00 


Day  Old  Chicks 

2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

4  Wk.  Old  Pullets 

SIX  MONEY  MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Box,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshire 
Reds  &  Rockhorns.  Ail  Breeders  carefully  selected 
and  blood-tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  is  on 
free  range.  That  is  why  our  chix  are  easy  to  raise 
and  develop  in  real  profit  paying  layers.  2S  years 
of  continuous  growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Serge&ntsville,  N.  J. 


C/i&U&o  Talle  y  Chix  | 


*  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Eleo.  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks....  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50*100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  St  Thursday. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  All  breeders  carefully  selected  and  culled 
under  my  supervision.  100%  live  deliver}-.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  breeders  and  hatchery. 
Chaster  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlleterville,  Pa. 


BROILER 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Gholson’s  new  Cross  and  Criss-Cross,  high  vitality 
sex-links,  maturing  10  to  14  days  ahead  of  common 
broilers.  Heavy  Cross-Breed  Cockerels,  New  Hampshire  Red* 
Columbian  Wyandotte  Cross,  SPECIAL:  $7.40  per  100. 
Mixed  Cross-Breed  Cockerels  (N.  H.  Red-Col.  Wyan;  N.  H. 
Red-Rox;  Special  White  Cross;  Leg-Rox;  Leg-Min.),  at  least 
Vz  all  heavy-cross  males — $5.90  per  100. 

Large  type  Minorca-Leghorn  Cross  Males  $3.90  per  100. 

Large  type  Leghorn  Males  $3.00  per  100.  All  Day-Old.  All 
prices  F.O.B.  hatchery.  No  orders  accepted  for  less 
than  100  chicks.  Cash  with  order. 

While  they  last — 100%  live  delivery  anywhere.  Catalog  FREE. 
i  GholsenU  Hatchery, Bo«  3131-C,  McLeanmboro,  lit. 


CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
ORDER  NOW  100 

Large  English  IV.  Leghorns . $7.20 

Barred  Rocks .  7.65 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.05 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.25 

Heavy  Mixed.  .  6.75 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  4.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  ENGLISH  LEGHORHS 

Chick  prices  per  100  1000 

English  Leghorns . $7.00  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  75 

B.  I  Reds .  7.50  75 

From  range  raised  special  selected  Blood- 
Tested  Breeders.  Circular  telling  all 

about  them  FREE. 

Chicks  shipped  postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  gt’d. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  6,  -  McAlitterville,  Pa. 


C-H-l-C-K-S 

- FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK - 

i  Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70 

White  &  Barred  Rocks...  7.50  37.50  75 
Special  Leg.  A  N.  H.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
Antigen  (BWD)  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LONG  S 

Reliable  Hatcher 


CHICKS:  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50:  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $8: 
Mixed  $6.50.  Tested,  Personally  supervised.  Cir. 
Free.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 

Box  R,  •  McAlitterville,  Pa. 


§  LINCOLN*' HATCHERY 

/eQ  QUALITY  CHICKS  at  new  low  prices. 
ICfT  It  will  pay  you  to  write  US. 

Y3'  LINCOLN  HATCHERY 

B.  N.  Lauver,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAllstervill*.  Pa. 

mi  n  Dmin  mirirc  Quick  growing. (Blood-Tested). 
uULU  DUnD  LnlLhd  Carefully  culled  breeding 
flocks.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  &  N.  H, 
Reds.  White  Sc  Brown  Leghorns.  Circular  FREE. 

Gehman’s  Gold  Bond  Hatchery.  Box  R.  Finksburg.  Md. 


WHITriftOCK 

mmm  am 


I  BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR 


PER 

_  100 

*7 


_ _  __  per 

HATCHING....  t  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


RIIY  W°rld*s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

BHI  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS*  STRAIN— Scientifically  Selected— 
Trapnested— Pedigreed— Progeny  Tested  for 
EQQS  by  the  Parks  since  1889.  FIRST  strain 
to  win  in  the  Leading  Latino  Contests  of 
U.  8.,  Ctnadft.  Australia.  FIRST  to  lay  148  egga  148 
days.  FIRST  to  Ur  at  113  dars.  Manr  300  Ee«eri. 
Flock  srerste*  of  248  *nd  bott.r  State  BWOT.it- 
ed  mnd  Supervised.  OfflcUl  ROF.  Catalog  Free. 

w  SPECIAL  EGG  Ml  CHICK  DISCOUNTS 
J.  W.  Perks  A  Sons  Bex  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 
Heavy  Type  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  Sc  White  Rocks . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed  . $7.00  per  100 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  Free  circular.  _ 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  ,100  .  500  1000 

Large  Type  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

All  free  range  breeders.  B.W.D.  Blood-Tested.  Hatches 
every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  1937  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


^vr’Uir’k'C  from  blood*  tested 

ffUniLIVJ  STOCK.  (BWD)  Antipen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

Special  Leg.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80 
Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R.  McA LISTER V I LLE,  PA. 

SUNBEAM  CHICKS 

Guaranteed.  Blood-tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Excellent 
quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write  me  today.  Paul  Grow, 

FINDLAY, 
OHIO 


Sunbeam  Hatchery, 


HUSKY  Sf,  CHICKS 

N.  Hampshires.  Buff  Orpingtons  &  W.  Wyan.$8.-I00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.-100 

White  Leghorns - $7.50*100.  Heavy  Mix - $7.  *100 

Prepaid  -  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring*.  Pa. 


NIEMOND  ’S  TESTE7D  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  Sc  Wh.  Rox.  R.  I.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix,  $7.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’a  Hatchery,  Bx. R,  McAlitterville, Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Livability  and  Production  Bred.  Outstanding  Values. 

Large  English  White  Leghorns . $6.50-100 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00-100 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed  P.  P.  Write 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97.  McAlitterville,  Pa. 


B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 

from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  Sc  Leghorns  with  a 

Three  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Are  No  Higher. 
RITCHEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD  -  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels,  $8  p*T 
100  A  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  A  Poults.  Free  eat. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  March  3 : 

A  calendar  of  operations  or  work 
schedule  is  a  valuable  part  in  the  plans  of 
farming  enterprises.  Few  poultrymen 
consider  it  in  their  planing  except  to  set 
a  date  for  the  start  and  the  end  of 
hatching  operations.  The  work  schedule 
on  a  poultry  farm  could  be  started  by 
listing  all  operations  pertaining  to  the 
business,  which  are  usually  done  once  a 
month,  once  each  week,  or  once  a  year. 
After  the  list  is  made,  one  can  place  op¬ 
posite  each  item,  by  dates,  a  time  limit 
in  days  during  which  he  intends  to  com¬ 
plete  that  job. 

A  partial  schedule  for  April,  May  and 
June  is  suggested  below  : 

April 

Gradually  discontinue  lights  on  adult 
stock,  10  minutes  each  day. 

Hatch  mid-season  chicks  for  sale. 

Record  egg  quality  and  weight  of  old 
hens. 

Sell  hens  not  suitable  for  further  breed¬ 
ing. 

Treat  laying  stock  for  lice. 

Treat  houses  for  mites. 

May 

Move  brooder  houses  from  bare  spots. 

Tighten  and  repair  range  fences. 

Install  range  water  system. 

Send  application  for  a  laying  contest 
entry. 

Hatch  late  chicks. 

Cull  cock  birds  but  keep  a  few  good 
ones. 

June 

Open  rear  windows  in  laying  houses. 

Move  early  pullets  and  prospective 
breeding  cockerels  to  range  shelters. 

Supply  shade  for  range. 

Caponize  late  hatched  heavy  breed 
males. 

Count  all  chickens  to  determine  brood¬ 
er  mortality. 

Market  broilers  not  saved  for  breeders 
before  prices  decline.  ,  * 

All  birds,  which  lay  a  minimum  of  200 
eggs,  with  a  score  in  points  equal  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  number  of  eggs  laid  in  an 
official  contest  are  eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion.  A  “Certificate  of  Performance”  is 
issued  to  owners  of  birds  so  qualifying, 
by  the  American  Record  of  Performance 
Council  of  which  Frank  E.  Mitchell, 
Head  of  the  Poultry  Deparment,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  is  secretary.  All  con¬ 
testants  who  had  eligible  birds  in  past 
contests  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  having  their  birds  of¬ 
ficially  registered. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  22d  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
the  pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.64  eggs 
per  bird  or  at  the  rate  of  66.3  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  2.7  per  cent  under 
last  week's  production.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  92.22  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  5.25  eggs  per  bird  above  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  22d 
week  of  the  last  contest. 


I  •/’Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 

WJ^»*®SFAlso  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  Circular.  Write 

New  Washington  Hatchery  Co. Koi  I>,hew  Wauhlngtoa  O, 

KOCH’S  BIG  TESTED  CHICKS 

15,000  weekly.  Wh.  Sc  Brd.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh. 
Giants,  Wh.  Sc  Brown  Leghorns.  Wh.  Sc  Blk  Minorcas. 
Get  our  low  price  and  guarantee  before  buying. 

KOCH'S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Spring*.  Pa. 

f'  U  ¥  /*  C  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  $7.00* 
*1  A  V*  n  ^  ioo.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.50-100. 
From  2  &  3  year  old  state  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 
Circular  Free.  WM.  F.  GRAHAMS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Leading  pens  for  week — 

Points  Eggs 

W.  L.,  Harry  A.  Schnell.  .  .  . 

.  67 

65 

W.  L.,  L.  R.  Van  Emburgh. 

.  64 

62 

W.  L .,  Green  Hedges  Farm. 

.  64 

63 

R.  I.  R.,  Redbird  Farm . 

.  63 

59 

R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter.  . 

.  63 

60 

W.  L .,  Green  Hedges  Farm. 

.  60 

58 

W.  L.,  Pearl  Pltry  Farm... 

.  59 

55 

White  Leghorns — 

Creighton  Bros . 

.1112 

1094 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 

.1095 

1107 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm . 

.1096 

1036 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co . 

.1041 

1087 

Ilillview  Poultry  Farm  Assn 

.  1020 

1030 

George  A.  Pearce  . 

.  1001 

1002 

Kalouner’s  Ped.  Leghorns  . . 

.  995 

1060 

R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 

.1344 

1279 

Moss  Farm . 

.1133 

1110 

Redbird  Farm  . 

.1124 

1095 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace . 

.1007 

1014 

R.  O.  E  Wallace . 

.1002 

1014 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

Faith  Farm  . 

.  921 

982 

Faith  Farm  . 

.  876 

914 

New  Hampshires— 

Lamar  W.  Sexton . 

.1170 

1136 

C.  D.  Cummings . 

.1102 

1143 

Cross-breds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  . 

.  9S4 

961 

Egg  Prices. — Highest  quotations 

,  New 

York  market,  March  3:  White 

28y2c, 

I 

m 


A  two 

weeks  supply 
of  feed  sent  free 
with  chicks  ordered  now. 

Send  now  for  our  fine  illustrated 
catalog,  full  of  profit-facts  about 
our  eight  breeds. 

Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  eo-operating 
flocks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  proauction,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  !  Fair- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catalog  tells  about 
our  100%  live  delivery  aud  14 
day  guarantee.  Write  today. 

It’s  FREE. 

Address  Box  42 


iH 

H 


S  C  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  RCCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
WH  MINORCAS 
buff  ORPS 
black  giants 


HATCHERY  AND] 
POULTRY  FARM  I 

■FAIRJP9Rf  N,YJ 


PRICES  REDUCED  for 
LATE  APRIL  and  MAY 

Not  for  years  has  REAL  CHICK  QUALITV  been 
so  important  as  this  year.  AVERY’S  REDS  have 
EVERYTHING  to  insure  good  Profits — production, 
size,  quick  feathering,  growth  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks, 
pullet  maturity  at  5  mos.,  24  oz.  eggs  at  6  mos., 
LOW  mortality.  B.  O.  P.  Certified.  17  years 
Pullorum  free  without  a  reactor.  Complete  satis¬ 
faction  and  14  day  livability  guaranteed. 
AVERY’S  ROCKS  and  CROSSES  are  sure  money¬ 
makers.  Fast  growers,  large  size,  wonderful  layers, 
finest  broilers.  Try  some  and  Ire  satisfied.  Get 
catalog  and  new  low  Prices. 

ROUTE  2 
COLRAIN,  MASS. 


C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 


1  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  InI 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MV  MASHES 


Let *'FAUNILIN”T0BACC0  FLAKES 

fight  your  battle*  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  4  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

HinryA. 


I.  Fltehll,  ltt.ni  SiSiMSI*-'1' 


Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  TESTED  SELECTED 


10,000  WEEKLY 

Best  Breeds.  White  and  Black  Giants.  U.  Brahmas. 
Wt.  Langshang.  Silver  Si  Wt.  Wyandot.  Golden  Buff 
Minorca.  Speckled  Sussex.  Buff  Orps.  N.  H.  Si  R.  I. 
Reds.  Wt.,  Buff  S,  Bar.  Rocks.  Any  Breed  $3-25, 
$5.50-50.  $10.50-100.  Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.50-25, 
$4.50-50,  $8.50-100.  Bronze  turkeys  42c  ea.,  New  Black 
Spanish  turks  50c  ea.  Send  NO  money.  Chicks  shipped 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  19th  year. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Bex  7,  Mlddlecreek,  Pa. 

HCDRCTFPMS  QUALITY 
Mh  Tv.  O  3  1  Tv  |J  CHICKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . $9-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7-100 

Postage  Paid  -  I00°i>  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 

Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL. 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  We 
know  you  will  always  buy.  Don't  waste  money,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS.  R  7.  NORWICH.  Conn. 


-ioo 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds,  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  front  some  of  the  best  Breeders, 
wlto  trapnest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Reasonable  —  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencattl*.  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

BETTER  BRED  FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $7.25-100.  N.  H.  Reds.  Wli. 
Wyandottes.  $8.  W.  Giants,  $12.  Big  Type  W.  Leghorns. 
$7.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50.  Safe  del.  postpaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

New  Hampshire  Reds  $6.50-100.  White  Rocks  $8.  Large 
Type  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  $7.50.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $15-100.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  QUAKERTOWN,  Pa. 

Dinnn  TrCTPn  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DLUUU-  I  Ci)  I  E,U  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery.  L.  B.  Ritlenhous*.  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

Ill'  ArNFD’C  Chicks,  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
"  HUilLIv  O  Ti.  W.  D.  Largo  type  Wh.  Leghorns 
$7.50-100:  Barred.  Wh..  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100: 
W.  Giants  $10-100:  II.  Mixed  $7-100.  Safe  del.  P.P.  Cir. 

WAGNER  Brot.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring*.  Pa. 

U  I  ME  C  SIA.  KINDS  from  healthy,  sturdy, 
Y1  I  IV  w  blood-tested  flocks.  Also  Ducklings, 
Turkey  Poults.  Catalog  FREE.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  111  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORTH’S 


QUALITY  S.  C.  WHITE 
Sc  BROWN  LEGHORN 
CHICKS.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Blood-tested, 
last  four  years.  Free  Feed  Offer.  24  years 
In  business.  Write  for  circular. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  OV 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  Stato  Blood-teited 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 

D  A  D'V  mime  Pure  Hollywood 
*  V-XRaV^xxij  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

RICE’S  POULTRY  FARM,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

rnirifC  Pulleta,  Tear  around.  Rocks,  Reds  Quality. 

Ullllia  BROOKS  FARRAR,  South  Easton,  Mast. 

ICKS  aud  STARTED  CHICKS  at  Low  Prices 
Circular.  H.  C,  LAUVER,  Box  C,  Richfield,  Pa’ 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  for  February,  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.00'  (base  price);  Class  2A,  $2  05; 
Class  2D.  $1,525;  Class  4A,  $1,225;  Class  4B, 
$1,325.  Differentials  on  Classes  1,  2A  and  2D, 
4c;  Class  4A,  3.5c;  Class  4B,  3.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1034.  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  R  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  10s  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  30  to  36fi4c*,  extra, 
92  score.  35%c;  firsts,  00  to  91  score,  34%c  to 
35*^0;  unsalted,  best,  37(ic;  firsts,  30c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  34%e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  29(2c;  stand¬ 
ards,  24i4c;  brown,  best,  28c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  35  to  30c. 

LIVE  TOULTKY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breed  should  weigh  2(4  to  3  lbs.  each ;  smaller 
breeds  144  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  22c:  chickens.  15  to  24c;  turkeys, 
18  to  26c ;  ducks.  14  to  15c:  Muscovy  ducks,  12c; 
geese,  14c;  squabs,  pair,  35c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb.. 
10  to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  10  to  23c;  chickens,  15  to  29c;  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  25c:  capons,  25  to  30c;  ducks,  10 
to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  35  to  48c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $10.50  to  $13.50;  bulls,  $7;  cows,  $3.50 
to  $5;  calves,  $10.50  to  $12;  hogs,  $8.50  to 
$10.40;  lambs,  $9.50  to  $11.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  Grimes  Golden  $1.25  to  $1.35, 
Jonathan  $1.25  to  $1.35,  Newtown  Fippins  $1.50. 
Cortland  $1.35  to  $1.40,  Stayman  Winesaps  $1.00 
to  $1.75,  Stark  $1.25  to  $1,50,  Northern  Spy  $2 
to  $2.25,  Yorks  $1.00  to  $1.75,  Baldwins  $1  to 
$2.25,  Delicious  $2.25  to  $2,75,  R.  I.  Greening 
$1.10  to  $2.3.8,  McIntosh  $1.15  to  $2.75.  Pears, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Strawberries,  pt.,  12  to  17c. 

YEBETABLES 

Beans,  bu..,  $1.50  to  $4.50.  Beets,  Tex.,  crt., 
$1  to  $1.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  12  to 
10c.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  bag,  40  to  05c; 
Texas,  crt.,  $1  to  $2:  Fla.,  white,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1.25.  Carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Celery,  Fla., 
crt..  $2.75  to  $4.  Celery  knobs,  bu..  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $2.  Chives,  bbl.,  flat,  80c  to  $1.  Col- 
lard  greens,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.13.  Dandelion  greens, 
bu..  $2  to  $2.50.  Eggplants,  bp.,  35c.  Horse¬ 
radish,  Mo.,  bid.,  $16  to  $17;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $16. 
Kale,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.13.  Lettuce,  bu..  $2  to  $3. 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5.25.  Onions.  State, 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.65;  Orange  County, 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  50c  to  $1.30;  red.  50-lb.  bag. 
75c  to  $1.25;  Mid.  Wn.,  boiler,  white,  50-lb. 
bag.  $2.15  to  $3.50.  Oyster  plant,  bu.,  35c  to 
$1.25.  Parsriips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Teas,  bu..  $3 
to  $5.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  New  pota¬ 
toes,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6;  Bermuda,  bbl..  $7  to  $.8. 
Old  potatoes.  Idaho,  10-lb.  bag,  43  to  47c; 
State,  bag,  $2.10  to  $2.15;  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  bag, 
$2.20  to  $2.50;  Gr.  Jit.,  bulk.  180  lbs.,  $4.25  to 
$4.50;  L.  I.,  Gr.  Mt..  bag,  $1.50  to  $2;  Pr. 
Edw.  Sland,  Gr.  Mt..  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  and  Md..  bu.,  75c  to  $1.38.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  bl.,  15  to  40c.  Spinach,  bu,,  58  to  88c. 
Squash,  nearby  Hubbard,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75.  To¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  lug.  $2  to  $3;  repacked,  box,  80c 
to  $2.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  cut,  bu.,  10 
to  75c:  rutabagas.  50  lbs.,  60  to  75c.  Water¬ 
cress.  So..  100  behs.,  $2.75  to  $4.  Yams,  N.  C., 
red,  bu.,  $1.33  to  $1.43. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.53(4 ;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.077s ;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.24(4;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  60c;  rye,  $1.22(4. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $21  to  $22,  No.  2  $19  to  $20, 
No.  3  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed  $18  to  $25;  Al¬ 
falfa.  1st  cut  $23,  2d  cut  $20  to  $30. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  49c;  eggs,  35  to  41c;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  sqnabes,  lb.,  70  to  75c:  string  beans,  lb., 
15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  37  to  40c:  eggs,  26  to  27(4c:  live 
fowls,  21  to  23c;  chickens,  22  to  23c;  turkeys, 

19  to  20c:  ducks,  15  to  ISc;  dressed  fowls,  20 
to  23c;  chickens,  21  to  22c;  ducks,  17c;  geese, 

20  to  21c;  turkeys,  21  to  26c;  capons,  25  to  30c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  string  beans,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  cabbage,  old,  50  lbs.,  60  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  kale,  bu.,  20  to  30c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  70c;  onions.  50  lbs.,  $1 
to  $1.15;  spinach,  bu.,  70  to  85c;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  $2.30  to  $2.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.35. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter.  35  to  36c:  eggs.  23  to  23 (4c;  hens.  14 
to  16c;  chickens,  14  to  19c;  turkeys,  18  to  22c; 
ducks,  16  to  18c;  geese,  15  to  16c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $2;  cabbage,  50  IDs. .  65  to  80c;  kale, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce.  Ohio  greenhouse,  10 
lbs.,  95c  to  $1;  onions,  50  IDs. ,  $1  to  $1.20;  po¬ 
tatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  spinach,  bu., 
75  to  90c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu..  75  to  90c;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  hay,  ton,  $15 
to  $18. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle. — Good  to  choice,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  good, 
1,300  to  1.400  IDs. .  $8,75  to  $9.50;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25:  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $S.50;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  common,  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls, 
$4  to  $7.25:  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.75  to 
$5.75;  heifers,  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4  to  $S;  fresh 
cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.35  to  $10. (Ml;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.65  to  $10.75;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.50  to 
$10.65;  good  light  yorkers,  $9  to  $9.75;  pigs,  as 
to  quality.  $8  to  $9;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8.50  to  $9.50;  stags.  $4  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — Prime  wethers,  $7.50  to  $8;  good 
mixed.  $6.50  to  $7;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers.  $5.50  to  $6:  culls  and  common,  $2.50 
to  $4.50;  culls,  good  to  choice  lambs,  $6  to 
$12.75;  clipped  lambs,  $10.75  down;  clipped 
sheep,  $6.50  down. 

Golves. — Veal  calves.  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavy 
and  thin  calves,  $4  to  $8.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  $1  to  $1.50; 
Baldwins  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  Delicious  $1.50  to 
$2.50,;  R.  I.  Greenings  $1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Va.  and  Pa.  Yorks  U.  S.  1  2(4- 
in.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  N.  Y.  and  Conn.  Baldwins 
U.  8.  1  $1.50  to  $1.85;  l’a.  and  Va.  Black 
Twigs  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Wash.  Staymans  $2.25  bn. 

Beans. — Fla.  fl.  gr.  $4  to  $4.50;  flat  wax  $3 
to  $3.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  25  to  50e  bu.  Texas 
36  behs.  $1.25  to  $1.35  (4  crt. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  belid.  $2  to  $3.25  crt. 

Cabbage. — Fla.  75c  to  $1.10  1]4  bu,  Texas  $2 
to  $2.15  crt.  N.  Y.  Danish  50c;  Me.  40  to  50c 
50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  40  to  60c  bu.  Cal.  72 
licbs.  $2.50  to  $2.75  crt.  Texas  48  behs.  $1.30  to 
$1.35:  36  behs.  $1.15  to  $1.25  (4  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.65  crt. 

Celery.- — Cal.  $1.25  to  $4.50  (4  crt.  Fla.  $3 
to  $3.75  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  b.h.  $2  to  $2.50  24  cukes; 
$5  to  $6.50  box.  Cuban  outdoor  $3.50  to  $4.50 
bu.  Ind.  h.h.  $1  to  $1.25  doz. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  40  to  75c  bu. 
Cal.  5  doz.  heads  $5.25  to  $5.75  crt. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2.25  to  $2.35  100 
lbs.  1’.  E.  I.  2J4-in.  up  $2.75  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  behs.  h.h.  $1  to 
$1.25  bu.  Texas  80  bclis.  outdoor  $1.15  to  $1.25 
(4  crt. 

Spinach. — Ilexas  75  to  95c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 
Blue  Hubbard  $40  to  $50:  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard 
$35;  Me,  Blue  Hubbard  $40  to  $50  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  25  to  40c  lb.  Fla. 
lugs  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  30e;  firsts  35  to 
3o'-;C  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  27c; 
extras  26c  doz.  White  27c;  extras  26e  doz.  Pul¬ 
lets  23c;  western  henneries,  brown  specials  26c, 
white  25c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  20  to  22c; 
chickens,  roasting  22  to  23c:  broilers  18  to  20c. 
Live  native  fowls  colored  18  to  19c.  Leghorns 
17  to  18c.  Roasting  chickens  18  to  21c;  broilers 
19  to  20c.  Roosters  12c.  Dressed  western  fowls 
17  to  231(.c:  western  chickens  18(4  to  23c  lb. 
Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz..  65  to  70c  ea. 

Cheese. — Twins,  N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  24(4c; 
extras  June,  1936,  22(4:  firsts,  1935.  24c;  firsts, 
June,  1936,  21 ]  4  to  22c;  fresli  firsts  20  (4c; 
western  held  extras,  1935,  24c;  June,  1936,  21(4 
to  22e:  fresh  firsts  20e  lb. 

Wool.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  limited; 
prices  weaker  and  unsettled. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  44  to  46e, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  (4  blood,  combing  47  to  48c, 

clothing  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  49c, 

clothing  40  to  42c;  (i  blood,  eombing  46  to  48c, 

clothing  41  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.10  to 
$1.13,  clothing  95e  to  $1.02;  (4  blood,  eombing 
$1.05  to  $1.10,  clothing  93  to  9Sc;  %  blood, 
combing  90  to  95e,  clothing  82  to  85c:  blood, 

combing  82  to  85c,  clothing  75  to  77e;  Terr, 
scoured  $1.12  to  $1.14,  clothing  98c  to  $1.63;  3- 
blood,  combing  $1.07  to  $1.10.  clothing  95c  to 
$1:  %  blood,  combing  93  to  98c.  clothing  88  to 
,90c;  U  blood,  combing  S9  to  90c,  clothing  80 
to  S2e. 

Mill  Feed. — Spring  bran  $37.50  to  $38;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $37.50  to  $38:  middlings  $37.50  to  $41: 
cottonseed  meal  $40.75  to  $45.50;  linseed  meal 
$44;  Soy-bean  meal  $44. 50:  dried  brewers’  grains 
$34.50  to  $35.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $40.50  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy  No.  1  $22  to  $23.  No.  2  $19  to 
$20,  No.  3  $17  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  2d  cutting  $30 
to  $31,  1st  cutting  $26  to  $27;  stock  hay  $17 
to  SIS;  Red  clover  mixed  $20  to  $21;  No.  1 
long  rye  straw  $30  to  $32:  oat  straw  $13  to 
$14  ton.  Oats,  49  lbs.  65  to  66c,  38  to  40  lbs. 
03  to  04c,  30  to  38  lbs.  61  to  62c  90-lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Ilogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  barely  steady 
to  weak,  few  sales  25c  lower;  demand  only 
fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.25  to  $10.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows  and 
hulls  25c  higher;  vealers  mostly  25c  higher; 
demand  only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $6.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.25  to  $9.75; 
cull  and  common  $4.25  to  $6.25. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
to  strong:  few  selected  choice  head  up  to  $125; 
demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115:  good. 
$75  to  $90;  medium,  $00  to  $75;  common,  $40 
to  $60. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs — Butter,  firm;  cream¬ 
ery  prints,  39  to  40c;  tubs.  38  to  39c;  firsts, 
36  to  37c;  country  rolls,  37  to  38c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  lim- 
burger,  21  to  26c;  old  flats,  daisies.  26  to  28c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  27  to  29c:  Grade  A. 
23  to  28e;  Grade  B.  25  to  26c;  Grade  C,  20  to 
22c;  nearby  at  market,  20  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  17  to 
23c;  broilers.  22  to  24c;  fryers,  20  to  22c;  roast¬ 
ers,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  turkeys.  21 
to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  16  to  22c; 
roosters,  14c:  pullets.  21c;  springers,  18  to  21c; 
broilers,  24  to  27c;  ducks,  15  to  20c;  geese,  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  firmer;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu..  70c  to  $1.35;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.75; 
King.  90c  to  $1.75:  Wealthy.  $1  to  $1.75;  Cort¬ 
land,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy, 
$1  to  $2;  Delicious,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  l’otatoes. 
steady:  home-grown,  bu..  SI  to  $2.15:  Fla.,  Red 
Bliss,  $2.25  to  $2.35:  Idaho  bakers.  50-lb.  bag, 
$2.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady:  pea.  cwt., 
$8.50:  red  kidney,  $8.75:  medium,  white  kidney. 
$9;  marrow,  $9.50;  Limas,  $9.75.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.10;  Yellow  Globe, 
50-lb.  bag,  50c  to  $1;  Idaho  Spanish,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Iloneydews.  Chile  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
Fla..  $3.50  to  $5;  pineapples,  F.  It.,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.25:  strawberries,  La.,  pt.,  13  to  15c. 

Vegetables.  —  Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75:  asparagus,  Cal.,  orate,  doz.  2(5 -ID.  behs. 
$12:  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu..  $4  to  $5:  green, 
$4.50  to  $5:  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  broccoli.  Cal., 
crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75:  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  50c; 
carrots,  bu,,  SOc  to  $1:  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  celery.  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25; 
encumbers,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  C.  H.  B. 


East  Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs. — Bulk  good  and  choice.  160  to  260  lbs. 
averaging  180  to  230  lbs..  $10.75  to  mostly 
$10.80;  uniform.  200  to  210  lbs.,  $10.85;  com¬ 
parable,  130  to  150  lbs. .  $10  to  $10.40:  pigs  and 
unfinished  underweights  downward  to  $8.50; 
packing  sows,  $9  to  $9.35. 

Cattle. — Choice  yearlings.  $13.25:  good  steers 
and  yearlings,  $11  to  $12.50;  Canadians  to 
$11.75;  medium  steers  and  heifers.  $8.75  to 
$10.25;  plain  offerings  downward  to  $7;  cows 
and  hulls,  firm:  low  cutter  and  cutter  cows, 
$4.25  to  $5.25:  fleshy  dairy  type,  $5.75  to  $6.50; 
bulls,  scarce;  medium  around  $6.25. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice,  $11.25  to  $11.50, 

Sheep. — Good  and  choice  ewes  and  wethers. 
$12.85  to  $13. 


Quicker,  Better  Broilers  —  More  Big,  Brown  Eggs 

For  27  years,  poultry  raisers  in  ever-increasing  numbers  have  de¬ 
manded  Itedbird  Farm  Chicks.  Why?  Because  they  earn  bigger  profits. 


Mrs.  H.  Rhodes.  Highland,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Two  years  ago,  I  bought  100  Grade-A 
Itedbird  Farm  Chicks.  I  stepped  on  one,  and  that  was  the  only  one  I  lost  until  they 
got  almost  to  laying  size.” 


55,000 
Breeders  On 


“The  ones  I  got  first  of  February  are  10  weeks  old  and  they  weigh  3  lbs.,”  writes 
Nels  Magnuson,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

“I  received  600  day-old  Chicks  on  Feb.  22,  1936,”  writes  John  Dingle,  Nazareth,  Pa. 
“I  got  the  first  eggs  on  July  2nd,  when  they  were  just  4  months  and  10  days  old.  We  ex¬ 
pect  Redbird  Farm  pullets  to  be  in  50'%  production  of  standard  size  eggs  at  6  months.” 


Our  Own  Farm 

100% 

Pullorum  Cleari 


Straight  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

FREE  OFFER  for  limited  time  only  —  25  lbs.  “B-B”  Chick 
Starter  with  every  100  chicks  purchased.  “No  Strings”  to 
this  offer. 

Send  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  of 
Chicks  and  12-Weeks-old  Pullets. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Latest  Contest 
Report 

A9  this  advertisement 
K©e9  to  press,  our  pen 
at  Maine  is  leading  its 
breed  in  eggs  laid  to 
date  and  i9  steadily 
overtaking  the  leader 
in  points. 


3  lb.  Broilers 
in  10  Weeks 

50%  Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months  1 


ACTS 
AS  A 


LAXATIVE 

Conditioner 

MAKES  CHICKS 
DRINK 

MORE  WATER 

I.  D.  Russell  Co.,  2452  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Test  At  Our  Risk 

Use  Iionim  and  if  you  do  not 
raise  more  chicks  of  larger 
size,  better  health,  with  less 
mortality,  we  refund  your 
purchase  price.  A  $1  (pint 
bottle)  enough  for  500  chicks 
10  days.  See  your  Russell 
dealer  today  or  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement. 


BRED  FO 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company  writes 
us  for  list  of  our  customers  saying  that 
Carter's  Champions  make  the  finest  fancy 
top-of-market  broilers  and  lay  biggest  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry 
house. establishes  special  branch  to  get  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from  Carter 
Champions.  Prompt  service.  100%  safe 
delivery,  strong,  blood-tested,  healthy 
day-old  chicks  anywhere. 


LOOKattUUmiVU  PRICES 


HATCHED  IN  SEPARATE  HATCHERS  —  More 

Sanitary— Larger— More  Vigorous— Prepaid  Prices.  0W  1000 

White  Leghorns  All  Pullets . $14.90  $73.7$  $145.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rooks,  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  White  Giants  Ail  Pullets  11.90  $8.75  115A0 
Assorted  Pullets  All  Pullets . „ .  9.95  48.75  95.00 


MAl£  CMCKf  MOMT  AT 


too  600  iooo  r 

White  Leghoms . .  4.00  $20.00  $40.00 

White  Giants .  11.45  56.25  114.00 

Otherheavybreedslistedabove  7.95  38.75  75.00 
Guarantee:  Money  back  for  difference  in  price  of 
chicks  not  true  to  sex  under  90%.  Chicks  shipped 
prepaid  at  above  prices.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt 
of  $1  per  100  deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Send  your 
order  today.  Catalog  free.  CARTER’S 
CHICKERY,  Dept,  264,  Eldorado,  Illinois 


PADAH71UTFD  REDS  mated  to  hie  R.O.P, 
a  /atllKAEjlV  ILK  males  bought  direct  this 
year.  F.  D.  THOMAS  R  1  Medway.  Maee. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Jau.  and  Feb.  hatched.  SUNNY  ACRES,  Putney,  Vt. 


: — 100.  Immediate  Shipment.  5.  Hampshire,.  Keek,.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Free  Feed.  I)otterer*s  Hatchery.  Shanesville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Rocks  &  New  Hampshires,  wonderful  stock, 
hatches  weekly.  Smith’s  Rock  Farm,  Madison,  Conn. 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


Cap- Brush  " Applicator  J 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


^CHICKS 


aLUsih. 


Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.C.W. 
leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed.  Day  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Custom  hatching. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5, 


SEAFORO, 


DELAWARE 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Dept.  R.,  Tomworth,  New  Hampshire 


PRIZE 

WINNING 


BABY  CHICKS 


BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  BABY 
CHICKS,  "WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRAT¬ 
ED  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hens  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 
PRICES:  $6.50-100:  $65.00-1000 
SPECIAL  MATINGS.  $7.50-100;  $75.00-1000 
Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHIX 

I>ay-old  Chicks,  $7.50-100,  5-weeks-old,  Chicks. 
$12-100.  Breeders  are  Old  Hens  on  free  range. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHOHN  FARM 
Box  35  Richfield,  Pa. 


GIANTS 


sale.  Cat.  Free. 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6 
mos.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  for 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Ind. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

Wh.  Leghorn,  4  weeks  old.  30c.  Discount  on  orders  in 
advance.  SMITH'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  1).  2,  Eljria,  Ohio 


Chicks  of  Better  Quality 

White  Leghorns.  Prices  Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

WILI.ACKF.il  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  363.  Jiew  Washington,  Ohio 


BOURBON  RED  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

Breeders-Eggs. Poults.  Write  for  Free  Folder. 

ANSELM  FRANK.EL  -  Greenfield.  Mass. 

ROAD  END  W  HITE  HOLLANDS-meat  type, 
healthy,  vigorous.  Eggs  and  poults.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius,  New  York 


sale  White  King  Breeder  Pigeons  Illness 

GNUTTI,  N.  Corona  Ave.,  Smith  St.,  Valley  8tream,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
‘The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will'  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past,  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small 
type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address — 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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ONE-DAY 
SERVICE 

ManyVxvuetieA 


1,500,000  E6G 

hatching  capacity 

HATCHES  355  DAYS 
YEAR  AROUND 

12  YEARS  RLOOD 
TESTING 


East’s  LARGEST  OUTPUT  of  Official  State 
Certified  2-to-6-year-old  HEIf  BREEDER 
LEGHORN  chicks,  all  headed  by  200  to  300 
R.  O.  P.  OFFICIAL  24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs 
or  better  R.  O.  P.  Males. 


Chicks 


WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  Extra  heary,  white 
plumage,  deep  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs. 
WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS.  WENEcross 
RED-ROCKS,  sex -linked —pullet*  of  males. 


Whether  you  want  White  eggs  or  Brown  eggs,  PULLET  CHICKS 
(Day-Old  or  Started)  from  Wene  Super  Matings  put  you  in  a  position 
to  sell  more  No.  1,  Standard  and  Jumbos  from  your  flock  next 
fall.  Wene  Super  1937  Matings  will  represent  16  years  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  best  LARGE-EGG  breeding  from  the  premier 
Official  Egg  Laying  Contest  bloodlines,  chosen  from  E.  H.  Wene’s 
study  as  Laying  Contest  Manager  of  over  100  leading  American 
strains  in  10  different  breeds. 


EXTRA  PROFITS  FOR  WERE  CUSTOMERS 

$1,971.46  was  7  months  profit  from  1,266  birds,  with  PULLETS 
producing  eggs  grading  83%  No.  1  for  Meerwald  Bros.,  South 
Dennis,  N.  J.  C.  J.  Lampman,  Leeds,  New  York,  gets  5c  to  7c  per 
dot.  PREMIUM  above  market  for  eggs  from  Wene-strain  pullets, 
Too  many  more  to  mention  here.  Letter  after  letter  like  this 
in  our  catalog.  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  above  market  for  broilers  ('fit' 

too  —  proof  from  Wene  customers  showing  they  make  extra  —  J 

profits  even  in  bad  times. 


•teem  SAVE  “b$2— ”o 

airMfV  fcRl*'*^"‘rEND  F0R  FREE  CATAIO 

CHICKS 


Before  you  buy  chicks  anywhere,  read 
_  the  FREE  CATALOG  of  the  EAST’S 

1.EW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  K.  L  REDS, 

BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  contest  record,.  M.TCHOU# 

©r  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS,  WHITE  LOW  PRICES  against  any.  Send  postcard 
WYANDOTTES.  today  for  your  free  copy. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  3200-C 


VINELAND,  N.  I. 


THDRNWDDD  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  from  the  World’s  finest  Bloodlines  have  no  superior.  Sensational 
egg  production,  large  quick  maturing  broilers,  insure  highest  profit.  Order  NOW.  or  send  tor 
our  BIG  FREE  4  Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  PRICES  PREPAID. 

.  .  cimc  _  AA-Select  AAA-Exhlbitlon 

C'mJ!  S _ AMAZING  LOW  PRICES  100  500  *  100  500 

Wh.,  Buff,  Br.  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed . $  6-75  $33-75  S  7-50  $37-50 


Bd.,  Wh..  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Anconas. .  7-50  37.50  8-50  42-50 

Buff  Orps.,  Buff,  &  Wh.  Minorcas.  N.H.  Reds...  8-50  42-50  9-50  47-50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants... .  9-50  47-50  10-50  51-00 

Assorted .  5-00  25-00 

THORN  WOOD,  INC.  DEPT.  200, 


Hatched  in 
World's  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 

I 


OLDEST  pure-blooded  strain  in  State!  Our  chicks 

_ develop  early,  lay  at  4%  months — are  heavy  cold 

weather  producers  —  and  don’t  get  broody!  Our  own  Breed  and  Eggs  — 
from  “high,  record”  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  Accredited,  100%  freedom 
B.  W.  D.  —  No  Reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write 
today!  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels  For  Sale.  Write  for  Attractive  Prices. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


S  A.HR.ON 
WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C. O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

ESI 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleimfeltersville.Pa 


STRICKLER’S  L 


WHITE 

EGHORNS 


BIG  SIZE  BARRON  STRAIN 

|  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  We 
import  direct  from  England.  Bred 
for  vigor  and  health  and  high 
winter  egg  production.  262  to  301 
cockerel  pedigree  matings.  Also 
NEW  HAM PSH  IRES,  ROCKS  and 
BRAHMAS.  All  State  Blood-tested.  New  low  price*. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  Free.  . .  _ 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

BISHOP’S  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Awarded  1st  Prize  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  Under 
R.O.P.  Production  Classes.  Bishop’s  it  a  real 
R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Farm  Operating  a 
U.  S.  Ohio  Certified  Hatchery-  6100  large  bodied 
WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  mated  to  individual 
pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Order  your  day-old 
chicks  and  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  NOW.  Liberal 
discounts,  can  ship  at  once.  3-4-wk.  old  R.O.P. 
Pedigreed  cockerel*  for  sale.  24-page  catalog  free. 


/BISHOP'S  POULTRY  PAR, 

PFO  2,  BOX  20,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  ONiO 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 

-  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


catalog  ▼  M  Years  a  Breeding  Farm 

BARRON  LEGHORNS— Entire  flock  Barron  Strain 
bred  for  big- type  and  heavy,  consistent  production. 
Our  3  and  4  year-old  birds  averaging  better  than 
40%  In  November. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Through  constant,  close, 
selection  and  breeding,  Lyndell  Farms  are  able  to 
offer  a  bird  of  true  N.  H.  type,  giving  quick 
growth,  large  body  and  egg  size,  non-broodiness 
to  the  minimum  and,  most  of  all,  great  endurance 

and  vitality. _  . 

BLOODTESTED— By  State.  Flock  average  of  213 
eggs  for  all  birds.  Eggs  only,  free  from  tints,  and 
25  oz.  or  better,  are  used  in  our  most  modern 
up-to-date  hatchers’. 

DON’T  BE  FOOLED  AS  TO  QUALITY 
LYNDELL  FARMS 

0;Jacksoi^JeyerJJr^^iO)^^56j<^Mfndellfc^a^ 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  since  1912 
“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  WhiteEggs  Always 
Pedigreed  Single  Matings  250  to  326  egg  liens 
Catalog  free.  Interesting  pictures,  wonderful 
Standard  Production  type,  low  tails,  heavy  birds. 
Pedigreed  males  10  weeks.  Chicks.  Bloodtested. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons,  R.  D.  I,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns  Chicks 

The  best  you  can  get.  Absolutely  no  pullet  breeding 
for  the  last  6  years.  Cockerels  are  used  from  280  to 
340-egg  pedigrees.  Customers  made  220  to  247  flock 
averages  last  year.  Limited  number  of  chicks  and 

&Bfs  v.’rTa  ”.  ,1SSsf1,'EldaccT«I’r"SN1.. 

EWING’S  $&1.Vse"  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 

orders. fanQ  Tr'^Nfit' I^N.^TLANTIC^Pa! 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  T-eghom  Chicks,  Bred  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Write  for  free  circular.  Chicks 
for  February,  March  and  April  delivery. 

BQHV-  P°UkTc%Yri£L“’PA. 

BRUBAKER’S  LEGHORN  FARM 

Breeder  of  Large  Type  Bloodtested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Circular  and  Cluck  prices  FREE. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  R.  McAlistervllls,  Pa. 


Defy  Father  Time 

Make  Bigger  Profits 
with  Our  HEN  Chicks 

HEN  CHICKS  are  larger,  stronger,  more  vigor¬ 
ous.  We  use  only  HEN  Breeders,  2  to  9  yrs. 
old.  Our  birds  hold  record  at  Vineland  for 
lowest  mortality  over  5-yr.  period.  Our  2-yr. 
HEN  smashed  record  for  her  class  in  1936 
Vineland  HEN  Test,  scoring  251.5  Points. 
We  supply  Chicks  to  many  of  South  Jersey’s 
foremost  commercial  egg  producers.  They 
MUST  be  good! 

Write  for  Folder  and  Price* 

STERN  BROS.,  DEPT.  E.  SO.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


,  9  A 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


3-year  sweep  for  Leghorns  at  Storrs. 
Av.  288  Eggs:  300  Points  per  Hen. 
A  clean  sweep  In  highest  Life-time 
Records,  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 
Chicks.  Eggs.  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog. 


Irving  Kauder  foo  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY 


CERT  I  ’F  I  E  O 
LEGHORNS 


NEW  YORK  STATE  S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

25  y*or»  Breeding  Behind  every  chick 

III  Breeder  certified  by  Cornell  Expert! 

Male  from  official  R.O.P  Dam 
Bird  Blood  tested  for  B.W.  D. 

II  Hatching  egg  chalk  white— 24  oz.  min. 

95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  weeki 
Write  foe  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm  Box  R,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  -R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famousfor  health  and  large  marketeggs. Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood  tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  strain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Raising  Peachickens 

Peahens  begin  laying  at  various  times 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  In 
Missouri  it  is  reported  that  eggs  are  laid 
only  during  May  and  June.  In  sections 
of  Texas  it  is  reported  that  eggs  the 
available  only  during  June  and  July. 
However,  I  imagine  that  the  peahens  are 
likely  to  lay  any  time  from  May  to  Au¬ 
gust,  according  to  conditions.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  peahen  lay  at  least  three 
clutches  of  eggs  by  taking  them  away 
each  time  she  become  broody.  That 
would  make  the  last  eggs  quite  late,  well 
toward  August  at  least.  Usually  pea¬ 
hens  lay  as  do  most  geese,  every  other 
day.  Occasionally  two  days  in  succes¬ 
sion  toward  the  end  of  the  clutch. 

If  the  weather  is  quite  warm  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  remove  the  eggs  from  the  nest 
as  laid  and  substitute  turkey  eggs  for 
nest  eggs.  As  five  to  nine  eggs  will  be 
laid  the  first  eggs  will  be  old  before  the 
last  are  laid.  When  the  peahen  becomes 
broody,  the  turkey  eggs  may  be  removed 
and  her  oivn  eggs  given  to  her.  Peahen 
eggs  require  28  days  for  incubation. 
When  the  poults  are  hatched  they  have 
wings  quite  fully  grown  and  are  capable 
of  flying  into  weeds  the  first  day.  They 
act  more  or  less  like  turkey  poults  and 
are  successfully  fed  exactly  the  same. 

It  is  necessary  to  confine  the  mother 
hen  because  otherwise  the  poults  become 
tired  out  and  do  not  get  enough  to  eat. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  poults  being  very  slow  growing,  they 
really  grow  as  fast  as  turkeys.  By  the 
time  peachickens  are  seven  moths  old,  the 
females  are  quite  adult  in  appearance. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  female 
poults  have  plumage  that  is  nearly  adult. 
The  males  are  more  slow  in  maturing,  of 
course.  Even  with  them  the  really  slow 
part  of  their  plumage  to  appear  is  the 
tail  plumes.  The  females  very  seldom 
lay  the  first  year  after  they  are  hatched, 
but  have  been  known  to  lay  as  many  as 
five  eggs  in  July. 

The  use  of  hardware  cloth  for  floors  is 
an  excellent  thing.  It  relieves  worry  of 
contamination.  The  first  10  days  it  is 
usually  safe  enough  to  keep  the  poults  on 
clean  ground.  The  poults  need  a  mother 
or  foster-mother  until  their  crests  are 
quite  well  grown,  usually  six  to  eight 
weeks,  depending  upon  how  well  they 
have  grown.  Peafowl  poults  should  have 
turkey  starting  mash  in  front  of  them  all 
of  the  time.  Hard  grains  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  at  about  four  weeks  of  age. 
Green  feed  and  bread  should  be  fed  be¬ 
ginning  about  the  fifth  week. 

From  my  limited  experience,  peafowl 
are  as  easily  raised  as  turkeys.  While 
they  require  a  lot  of  attention,  there  is 
much  satisfaction  in  having  raised  a 
brood.  chas.  J.  gould,  jb. 


Learning  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  want  specific  information  regarding 
raising  of  poultry  for  egg  and  market 
production,  how  to  start  poultry  farm¬ 
ing,  cost  and  modes  of  housing,  best  breed 
of  fowls  for  egg  production,  proper  care 
of  poultry  and  dependable  market  facili¬ 
ties.  A.  K. 

New  York. 

To  be  “completely  informed”  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  phases  of  poultry  farming  is 
an  end  that  few  can  justly  claim  to  have 
reached.  The  practice  of  today  may  be 
changed  tomorrow  and  the  poultry-keeper 
who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  this  branch 
of  agricultural  industry  must  continually 
read  and  observe  while  he  works  out  his 
plans.  To  reply  to  the  questions  you  ask 
would  require  the  pages  of  a  good-sized 
book,  and  the  reading  of  a  good  book  up¬ 
on  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  obtaining  the  specific  information 
that  you  wish. 

There  are  many  kood  books  for  the  be¬ 
ginner,  suited  also  to  one  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  and,  among  these, 
I  would  mention  “Egg  Farming”  by  Wil¬ 
lard  C.  Thompson.  This  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  The  II.  N.-Y.  at  publisher’s 
price  $2.  You  may  get  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  also  from  the  State  Agricultural 
Colleges,  which  publish  pamphlets  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  various  phases  of 
the  industry. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tbe  columns 
of  this  paper  are  offering  suggestions  as 
to  matters  of  interest  to  poultrymen  in 
reply  to  their  inquiries.  M.  a  d. 
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Chicks 

ns  Pui'ets  for  Lav..ers 

BREE05  Cockerels  for  Broilers 


Baby  Chicks  C.O.D. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.00 

25  lbs.  Free  Feed  each  100  chicks 
Hecla  Poultry  Farm,  Box  109,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Cross  Breeds, 
Leghorn  Sexed  and  Started  Pullets. 

Hatched  from  Fullorum  Tested  Breeders. 
FREE  CATALOG  With  Price*  and  Description 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  Box  R  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


STEP  UP  YOUR  FLOCK  AVERAGE 

Just  a  few  pennies  more  per  chick 
for  ATKINS  •’ALL-STAB’’  MAT¬ 
INGS  will  give  those  extra  eggs  i>er 
hen  that  increase  your  flock  average 
and  Extra  Profit  Dollars.  R.  O.  P. 
and  Pedigreed  Male  Matings.  16 
years  flock  improvement  breeding. 
OHIO-U.  S.  APPROVED.  Sexed 
chicks.  Illustrated  Chick  J.ournal 
and  Prices  FREE.  Write  Box  287 — 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 
White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorn^ . $6.  $29.  $58. 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks. .  7.  34.  68. 

...  .  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 
Lehman’*  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAIItterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ™ 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.00 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  8.00 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  8.00 

Barred,  White  Sc  Buff  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes  . .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  A  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BANVTD’C  ftllAMTV  BABY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 
DAlmCD  u  If  U  ALII  I  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tasted  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

OUR  LEGHORNS  LAY 

iq  Greatest  Value.  7  Leading  Breeds.  Big. 
A—  quality  chicks  that  live  to  make  you  big- 
j.*'"  ger  profits.  37  years’  breeding,  hatching 
ibi  experience.  FREE  Literature.  WRITE 
TODAY.  UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY. 
Box  34-B  -  New  Washington,  Ohio 

MT.  ROAD  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orp.  $8;  W.  &  Blk. 
Min.  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $7.50:  Blk.  Giants  $10:  Mix  $7. 
P.P.  100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  N.  H.  Reds  $9.00-100: 
Barred  Rocks  A  White  Leghorns  $8.00-100;  Heavy 
Mixed  $7.00-100.  Postage  paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  special  low  Prices. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  Contest.  New*Hnmpshire 

Reds.  G.  C.  RHOADES  -  -  -  Reed.vlll.,  Pa. 

BOTH  ARE  FREE 

We  have  TWO  books  for  1937 
on  squab  raising  full  of  new 
facts,  new  pictures.  One  book 
24  pages,  the  other  68  pages. 

We  will  mail  BOTH  to  men  and 
women  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  who  will  write  us. 

Breed  squabs,  learn  why.  Keep 
posted.  See  the  new  full-page 
pictures.  E.  RICE,  205  How  St.. 

MELROSE.  MASS. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  US 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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j^AISE  chicks  that  live,  grow 
and  produce  profits.  Start 
them  with  feeds  that  provide 
the  proper  nutrients  in  correct 
balance.  Under  the  Three- 
Mash  System  —  feed  Park  & 
Pollard  Chick  Starter.  Under 
the  One-Mash  System,  Park  & 
Pollard  Manamar  Life-Cycle 
Mash.  Both  are  Lay  or  Bust 
Feeds  —  backed  by  over  35 
years  of  experience  —  built  to 
produce  rapid  growth,  full  de¬ 
velopment,  low  mortality,  high 
vitality  and  resistance  to  di¬ 
sease — all  at  low  cost  per  pullet 
housed.  Send  for  our  64  Page 
Poultryman’s  Manual.  It’s 
FREE!  The  Park  &  Pollard  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Boston,  Mass.p-16 


LAYorBUST 

FEEDS 

PRODUCE  PROFITS 


Seven  Birches  Poultry  Farm 

Here  in  sunny  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  we  are  about  26  miles  from  the  sea, 
a  land  of  rolling  hills,  sandy  loam  and 
pine  everywhere,  mostly  white  pine, 
mixed  with  a  coarser,  harder  variety, 
used  for  firewood.  The  location,  and  soil 
make  it  most  adaptable  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hamp- 
shires  predominate  as  the  market  de¬ 
mands  brown  eggs,  and  heavy  yellow- 
fleshed  poultry. 

All  eggs  are  cleaned  and  weighed,  mak¬ 
ing  five  grades,  cooled  immediately,  and 
packed  in  30-dozen  cases.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  dispose  of  their  eggs 
in  the  Derry  auction  weekly. 

The  day-old  chick  business  is  another 
phase  of  the  poultry  industry  that  grows 
yearly,  but  requires  considerable  more 
labor,  capital  and  building's,  including 
many  pens  for  the  breeding  stock,  expen¬ 
sive  mammoth  hatchers  and  some  adver¬ 
tising  to  successfully  compete  with  the  rest. 

I  have  learned  that  keeping  the  pens 
darkened  will  prevent  cannibalism  among 
chicks,  while  their  feathers  are  starting, 
but  some  strains  are  harder  to. control 
than  others.  .  One  or  two  males  in  a  pen 
of  150  laying  hens  will  sometimes  pre¬ 
vent  picking,  but  once  the  habit  is 
formed,  the  guilty  party  gets  the  ax. 

In  this  neighborhood  the  Grange  is- 
active  and  has  a  good-sized  membership. 
Meetings  are  well  attended  and  enjoyed. 
All  of  this  State  as  well  as  the  other 
New  England  States  are  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  unsettled  milk  market  condi¬ 
tion  in  Boston  and  hope  that  order  will 
finally  come  out  of  chaos.  a.  n.  h. 


DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

90  %  Sex  Guarantee.  Day-Old 
Unsexed  Chicks.  Big  Type 
Day-Old  Cockerels.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


IF  You  Answer  This  Ad  PROMPTLY 

I’ll  Send  You  PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFICATE 
.  .  Worth  $3.00  On  Every  100  DAY-OLDS 


Don’t  “Keep  Chickens" -Vet  “Kerll(H}««lttll”  Leghorns  “Keep  You” 

KERLIN  QUALITY  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Great  money-making  strain  37  years.  85,000  customers 
in  U.  S.  A.  and  3 1  Foreign  Countries  know  that  it  pays 
to  INVEST  WISELY  IN  KERLIN -QUALITY. 
EVERY  BIRD  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED.  Mountain 
reared,  trapnested  breeders.  Big  white  beautiful  business 
birds.  Over  1 00  Official  Contest  Records.  Big  catalog  free. 


KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


250  Walnut  Rd„  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Hours 

Before  You 
Get  Your  Chicks 

SPRAY  WITH 


TOXITE 


RAISE  95%  OF  YOUR  CHICKS 

•  Stop  your  chick  losses  —  Raise  95% 
and  Make  Money  like  other  Toxite  users 
are  doing.  Get  our  New  Toxite  Book  — 
Read  how  this  great  discovery  protects 
your  birds  and  profits  —  Learn  how  to 
stop  dreaded  diseases  like  Coccidiosis, 
Bronchitis,  White  Diarrhea,  Bound  and 
Tape  Worms  before  you  order  chicks. 

Write  today  and  get  your  copy  of 
this  valuable  Book  —  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  Toxite,  we  will  ship  by  Prepaid 
Parcel  Post.  Only  $1 .60  per  gallon. 


Handling  Poultry  Manure 

What  should  be  added  to  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  to  make  a  fertilizer  for  garden  and 
flowers?  H.  H.  H. 

Maryland. 

We  do  not  think  it  pays  to  mix  any¬ 
thing  -with  hen  manure,  that  is  it  may 
well  be  used  separate  and  whatever  addi¬ 
tional  things  are  desired  can  be  put  on 
by  themselves.  It  is  common  for  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  purposes  to  figure  one  part 
of  acid  phosphate,  or  superphosphate  as 
it  is  now  called,  to  nine  of  hen  manure 
and  would  make  a  fair  balance  for  most 
garden  crops,  but  the  acid  phosphate  can 
just  as  well  be  put  on  alone. 

Hen  manure  should  be  broken  up  as 
fine  as  possible  when  spreading  and  then 
mixed  in  the  earth.  If  it.  is  terribly 
lumpy,  considerable  tearing  apart  will 
be  needed.  In  some  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  throw  it  on  the  barn  floor  on  which 
some  earth  has  been  spread  and  then 
tear  it  apart  with  a  small  hoe  or  hook 
or  whatever  seems  to  work  best  and  get 
it  mixed  up  with  the  earth  before  trying 
to  use  it.  Otherwise  there  will  be  great 
lumps  that  will  kill  any  roots  that  they 
came  in  contact  with,  and  it  would  be  a 
rather  wasteful  plan  of  using  it.  Where 
this  manure  can  be  dried  and  run  through 
a  mill  of  some  sort,  it  will  go  about  10 
times  as  far  and  will  make  a  uniform 
job  of  fertilizing. 


TOXITE  LABORATORIES  BOX60m^Tno  OW 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500 '1000 
largo  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
liar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Beds  &  W.  Wyand  7.50  37.50  75 
N.  Hampshires,  Beds  &  W.Minorcas. . . .  0.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix  $6.50.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlistcrvillo  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

ltllET)  for  satisfactory  Profits.  Large  type 
English  Leghorns,  Reds,  Books,  Wyan- 
dottes.  B.  W.  D.  blood  tested  supervised 
breeders.  Freo  folder  gives  F1\_E  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Graham  Chicks  will  satisfy — make 
you  money!  BIG  birds,  BIG  eggs,  produc¬ 
tion.  vigor,  uniformity,  color.  Prices  low — 
writo  today. 

Graham’s  Hatchery  Box  R,  Nevada  Ohio 


Molting  Pullets 

Do  April  baby  chicks  always  go  in  a 
molt  after  laying  two  or  three  months? 

New  Jersey.  l.  m. 

April  hatched  chicks  do  not  always 
molt  after  a  short  period  of  production 
but  those  of  earlier  hatches  may  do  so. 
It  is  the  practice  of  some  poultry-keepers 
to  hatch  in  early  March  or  before,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  a  period  of  production  in 
the  Fall  when  eggs  are  high,  with  a  short 
molt  following  before  laying  is  again  re¬ 
sumed. 

If  your  April  pullets  are  molting,  it 
may  be  due  to  some  change  in  feeding 
practice  or  other  care,  since  laying  pul¬ 
lets  are  very  sensitive  to  any  disturb¬ 
ance  of  their  accustomed  routine  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  care.  Your  pullets  should  lay 
steadily  after  recovering  from  their  molt. 

M.  B.  D. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H,  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  125 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  . .  •  •  •  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  j.  Edmonds  . 2.00 

For  Sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Our  flocks  are  all  personally  culled  and  blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  D.  Full  count  of  strong  live  chicks  guar¬ 
anteed,  good  livability  is  assured  with  our  peppy 
chicks  produced  from  free  range  flocks.  Get  your 
order  in  now  or  write  for  our  catalog. 

We  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

O.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns . . .  2.50 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks... . .  2.50 

B.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires . . . .  2.50 

Black  or  White  Giants .  2.75 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes . . .  2.50 

Bed-Rock  Cross  Breeds . .  2.50 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 
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amOtCx  CHICKS 


New  England’s  outstanding  low  prices  on  highest 
quality  Purebred  and  Crossbred  chicks  from  100% 
freo  range  breeder*.  Doubly  guaranteed — 100% 
live  arrival  and  high  livability.  From  an  incubation 
standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest,  and  most  liv¬ 
able  chicks  that  modern  incubation,  science  and 
sanitation  can  produce.  Big  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  day  old  pullets  and  males.  Red-Rock  and' 
White  Leghorn-White  Rock  Crossbred  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  chicks.  Also,  that  greatest  of  all  meat  produc¬ 
ing  Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross.  FREE  catalog 
tells  all.  I  save  you  money  with  my  many  chick 
bargains.  Write  today  let  FREE  CATALOG.  PetlUMl  wlH  k 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS, Pept-4524-C,  EAST  HARTFORD,  COWW.| 


CATALOG 

FREE 


C^  MAPLELAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

r\WNK  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THUR.— 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  100  MOO 

a  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $7-00  $35.00  *70 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyand.  Bl.  Minorcas .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  Anconas,  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cross . 8-50  42.50  85 

Minorcas . . . . ••••  9*50  47.50  So 

White  Giants,  Black"  Giants’,  ’  Light  Brahmas,'  Buff  Orpingtons .  9-50  47.50  95 

Heavy  Mixed . 'J™  35-00  68 

Light  Mixa  g  feeders  Blood-Tested!  Write  for  Cash  Price*  "and  FIR  EE  ..CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  boxrr,  moalisterville”,  pa. 


SMITHS  QUALITY 

CHICKS  1 

BREEDERS 

JlOOO-TfSTFD 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  1.  REDS . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS . 

100  500  1000 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6- 50  32.50  65 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad,  1937  catalog 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


URGE  LEGHORNS  AND  GENUINE  N.  HAMPSHIRES 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects:  Laying 
ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  under  State  Supervision.  (Tube  Agglutination.) 


ARLE3  rSCHICM 


EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  ns.  MYERSTOWH.  PA. 


Send  for  FREE  CATAL0G—24 
Pages  of  Actual  Photographs. 


FOR. 

VIGOR 
HARDY 

NORTHERN  STOQ^ 


*2?  CMC* 

26  to  30  ex.  EGGS 


rMaut,  EXaiSd  IKHOfill 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay. 
ing  pens.  Every  Egg  laid  on  our  own  farm. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three 
weeks  in  advance. 


M/ 


oi 


M.  H. 


Get  our  free  Catalog. 

30  Years  Service  to  Neu)  England  Farmers . 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


— -  N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  - 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

BAR  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  ...  7.50  37.50  75.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  9-50  47.50  95.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED . . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE, 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

WEADER’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Chicks  100%  live  delivery.  Guaranteed.  100 

Barred,  White  A  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  .anconas . $7.95 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas .  9.95 

Large  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  7.45 

Buff  Orpingtons .  $8.45 — 100:  Assorted  Breeds  .  6.95 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults . . . 45c  each 

Writo  for  Valuable  FREE  offer!  Add  Ic  per  chick  for  less  than  100 
WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  INC..  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. - F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CORN 


■  100  POUNDS  NET 

AIq 


^  CORN  CLUTEN  FEED 
A  CORN  SUGAR  MOLASSES 


SWEETENED  t. 
If-  COHN  PRODUCTS  REPINING  CO.  ;■ 

■;  GENERAL QFflCES-NEW  VOW.O-SA,  .S* 
fl  PROTEIN  MINIMUM  20% 

f  FAT  MINIMUM  ' 

•1  FIBRE 


MAXIMUM 


The  FEED 

for  this  Spring 


Right  now_when  your  homegrown  grains  are  low,  when 
you’ve  got  to  buy  feed  for  your  cows  at  a  cost  that  looks  as 
big  as  the  amount  of  your  milk  check — is  the  time  to  feed 

BUFFALO  SWEETENED 


Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
Sweetened  is  a  low  priced- 
general  utility,  all-corn  feed, 
carrying  20%  of  protein  and 
12%  of  Dextrose,  the  food- 
energy  sugar.  Buffalo  Sweet¬ 
ened  is  a  first  class  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  feed.  It  is  palatable 
to  all  classes  of  stock  and 
completely  safe  to  feed  as 
50%  or  more  of  the  grain 
ration. 


Best  of  all,  its  cost  is  low 
and  it  is  easy  to  get  where 
you  live.  Your  dealer  has  it 
or  can  get  it  quickly. 

Youcan  save  money  milk¬ 
ing  cows  between  now  and 
pasture  time  by  feeding 
Buffalo  Sweetened. 

Our  circular  shows  sim¬ 
ple  and  productive  ration 
formulas.  Get  one  from  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Ask  Your  Dealer  Today  About 

BUFFALO  LLW  SWEETENED 


Your  leaning, 
weakened 
wood 
stave 
SILO 

at  i/2  COST  of  NEW  SILO 

If  your  wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  plumb  .  •„  .  leaks 
persistently  .  .  .  dries  out  your  silage  .  .  .  lets  in 
frost,  you  can  have  it  rebuilt  into  the  finest  wood 
silo  there  isl  Even  if  completely  wrecked,  it  can  be 
recovered  if  the  staves  are  still  sound.  Make  It  per¬ 
manently  straight  .  .  .  tight  .  .  .  insulated  against 
frost.  End  repair  costs  and  constant  tinkering.  Have 
no  hoops  to  tighten.  Recover  with  Craine  Silafelt 
Lining,  and  patented  Crainelox  continuous  sheath¬ 
ing.  Make  it  a  famous  Craine  Triple  Wall  at  % 
cost  of  new  silo  I  Write  today  for  prices. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  56  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


The  Only 
Rival  of 
Nature's  Own 
Calf  Food 


Make  money  four  ways  growing  your  own  herd 
stock  with  BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL.  Get 
strong,  thrifty,  milk-fed  type  producers  for  half 
the  cost  of  milk  feeding.  Eliminate  high  purchase 
costs,  the  gamble  on  producing  ability,  the  trouble 
of  strangers  in  your  herd. 


BLATCHFORD’S  is  a  scientific  complete  milk 
replacement  for  calves.  Easy  to  feed  as  a  meal 
gruel  or  as  a  supplement  to  skim  milk.  See  your 
feed  dealer.  If  he  does  not  have  BLATCHFORD’S, 
send  us  his  name. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  Waukegan,  III. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimm 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

fcy  Robert «. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitmiimiiiiimiiiimiiiiii 


Condition 

with  good  healthy  appetites,  digesting 
and  assimilating  all  they  eat,  produce 
more  milk,  more  butterfat,  breed  regu¬ 
larly — strong  healthy  calves. 

Expensive  feed,  passing  through  only 
partially  assimilated,  is  money  wasted. 
To  put  to  work  all  that  good  feeds  con¬ 
tain  for  milk-making  and  body  main¬ 
tenance,  cows  depend  on  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

Good  dairy  feeders  add  Dijes-Tone  to 
winter  feeds.  It  contains  botanical  drugs 
for  appetite,  digestion  and  assimilation. 
And  such  vital  minerals  as  Iodine,  Iron, 
Copper,  Manganese,  Calcium  and  Phos¬ 
phorous  (CAO  and  P2O5)  for  body 
maintenance  and  disease  resistance. 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without 
middleman’s  profit  in  the'price.  Send 
coupon  or  postal  today  for  illustrated 
book  “How  to  get  the  Most  Out  of 
Your  Livestock  and 
Poultry”.  Near’s  Food 
Co.,  Inc.  Binghamton, 

N.  Y.  Est.  1899. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  book  and  full  information. 


Name. 


Address. 


ONLY 
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AND  A  YEAR  TO 
PAY  FOR  A 
TRULY  GREAT 

SEPARATOR 


NOW 


Don’t  risk 
losing  butter- 
___  fat  with  an  in* 
Wr ferior  separator. 
Be  sure  of  more  cream 
—save  middlemen’s  costs — increase  your 
profits— with  the  NEW  BUTTERFLY.  Over 
250,000  io  use— many  as  long  as  30  years. 
Five  sizes.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 
Rose  Butterfly  Separator  Co.  (Successor  to 
Albaugh-Dover)946  W.Lake  St., Chicago. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  SaveMoney  on  New 

BUTTERFLY 


No  Financing 
Charge 
On  Time 
Payments 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Beef  in  the  East 

I  have  145  acres  of  land  and  am  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  It  is  a  good  farm  for  liay 
and  silage,  but  I  am  working  beyond  hu¬ 
man  strength  to  keep  things  going  and  in 
good  repair.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  in  your  opinion  I  could  make  as 
much  with  beef  cattle,  such  as  Herefords 
or  Angus  as  with  these  milk  cows?  Where 
can  I  buy  young  stock,  in  Chicago  or 
Buffalo?  j.  s.  D. 

New  York. 

On  small  farms,  where  all  or  most  of 
the  grain  ration  is  purchased  it  probably 
would  not  be  profitable  to  raise  beef 
breeding  cattle  or  to  finish  steers.  Where 
corn  or  barley  is  home  grown,  and  also 
all  the  roughage,  beef  steers  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  as  economically  in  New  York,  if 
not  more  so,  than  on  many  central  west¬ 
ern  farms.  Our  markets  are  close,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  good  feeder  steers 
locally.  Chicago  is  the  best  market  for 
feeders,  some  New  York  steer  feeders 
make  occasional  good  purchases  on  the 
Buffalo  market,  particularly  Shorthorns 
that  arrive  in  the  Fall  from  Canada. 

Where  the  roughage  and  coarser 
roughage  such  as  the  straws  and  corn¬ 
stalks  are  available,  beef  breeding  cows 
can  be  profitably  and  economically  main¬ 
tained,  and  their  calves  used  for  feeders. 
A  good  registered  beef  bull  should  be 
used,  either  Hereford,  Aberdeen-Angus 
or  beef  type  Shorthorn.  u.  w.  D. 


Mangels  for  Livestock 

I  should  like  to  know  what  value  man¬ 
gels  are  as  a  food  for  cows  and  hogs. 
Also  about  growing  wheat  and  using  it 
as  a  litter  for  laying  chickens,  allowing 
them  to  thrash  it.  ir.  ir. 

New  Jersey. 

Roots  and  mangels  are  on  the  aver¬ 
age  worth  about  half  the  value  of  good 
corn  silage.  However,  for  test  cows  they 
seem  to  have  a  cooling  and  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  over  and  above  their  actual  feed 
value,  in  terms  of  dry  matter  and  total 
digestible  nutrients.  In  other  words  they 
are  an  expensive  feed,  but  where  maxi¬ 
mum  production  is  the  desire  rather  than 
cost  of  production  they  are  desirable  to 
feed.  Sometimes  they  may  he  purchased 
to  advantage. 

If  compared  with  a  good  ration  for 
brood  sows,  which  should  include  good 
quality  Alfalfa  hay  in  addition  to  grain, 
mangels  are  not  economical  to  feed,  ex¬ 
cept  as  stated  above.  They  are  not  ef¬ 
ficient  or  economical  for  gains  with  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  as  they  are  too  high  in  mois¬ 
ture  content,  and  lacking  in  nutrients  and 
vitamins,  they  would  require  supplemen¬ 
tal  feeds  such  as  corn  and  barley  with 
linseed  meal. 

The  use  of  shock  wheat  as  litter  and  to 
furnish  scratch  grain  produces  good  re¬ 
sults  if  properly  supplemented  with  other 
needed  feeds  and  minerals.  E.  w.  d. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Horses 

What  sort  of  feed  would  brewers’ 
grains  be  for  horses  not  working  very 
hard?  T.  K. 

Rhode  Island. 

Dried  brewers’  grains  have  about  the 
same  feeding  value  for  horses  as  oats  and 
may  he  substituted  pound  for  pound,  pro¬ 
vided  they  form  not  over  half  the  ration, 
as  they  may  prove  to  be  constipating.  The 
change  should  be  made  gradual.  A  sug¬ 
gested  mixture  would  be  corn  100,  oats 
50,  dried  brewers’  grains  50  and  wheat 
bran  100  pounds. 

If  obtained  fresh  daily  wet  brewers’ 
grains  may  be  fed  by  accustoming  the 
horse  to  them  gradually  up  to  about  20 
pounds  daily.  R.  w.  D. 


A  Guernsey  Sire  of  Merit 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
tells  us  that  John  Henry  Hammond,  of 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  has  just  won  na¬ 
tional  recognition  on  his  purebred  Guern- 
say  bull.  Dellwood  Rival  94092.  This 
bull  having  two  daughters  which  have 
made  creditable  official  records,  has  been 
entered  in  the  Advanced  Register  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  and  is 
thus  an  Advanced  Register  sire.  The 
two  daughters  which  have  completed  of¬ 
ficial  records  are  Conyers  Gussie  251610 
and  Conyers  Gay  Girlie  251604. 


Various  Percheron  Sales 

Our  friend  Wayne  Dinsmore,  of  the 
Horse  Association  of  America,  Chicago, 
tells  us  that  public  auctions  this  season 
are  moving  purebred  Percherons  at  an 
average  of  $43  a  head  more  than  last 
year.  A  total  of  $44,332  changed  hands 
during  February  for  136  head  of  purebred 
Percherons  offered  at  four  public  sales  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  average  for  78 
58  stallions  was  $27S.55.  The  average  for 
5S  stallions  was  $27S.55.  Theaverage  for 
both  sexes  was  $326  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  $283.44  a  year  ago.  The  high¬ 
est  priced  stallion,  newly  imported  from 
France,  brought  $1,000.  Last  year,  the 
highest  price  was  $725  for  a  stallion  and 
$710  for  a  mare. 

The  H.  G.  Eshelman  sale  held  at  Sedg¬ 
wick,  Kan.,  February  24,  topped  the  sales 
for  prices  received.  His  30  mares  sold 
for  $12,260,  three  of  them  bringing  over 
$1,000  each.  The  filly,  Maple  Leaf  Ma¬ 
jesty,  first  prize  foal  at  the  nine  shows  at 
which  was  exhibited  in  1936,  topped  the 
sale  at  $1,325.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Oak  Forest  Synod,  by  Egotis,  by  Carnot, 
and  is  out  of  a  Carnot-bred  dam. 

The  Leo  C.  McNamara  sale  held  at 
Indiana  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Indinapo- 
lis.  February  22,  brought  a  total  of  $9,- 
255  for  22  head,  most  of  them  lately  im¬ 
ported  from  France.  Buyers  from  15 
different  States,  including  section  as  far 
east  as  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  entire  Cen¬ 
tral  States  and  some  of  the  South,  made 
up  the  attendance  at  this  sale.  The  im¬ 
ported  stallion,  Malou,  a  descendant  of 
the  good  French  sire,  Quaduc,  brought 
$1,000. 

Nearly  2,000  persons  attended  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Horse  Breeders’  Consignment  sale 
held  at  Madison,  February  25.  Thirty- 
four  head  of  Percherons  brought  $9,S40, 
the  highest  priced  animal,  a  stallion,  sell¬ 
ing  for  $510.  Because  of  the  great  need 
for  draft  horses  in  Wisconsin,  most  of  the 
34  head  were  absorbed  by  Wisconsin 
buyers. 

The  first  consignment  sale  of  the  Okla- 
home  Purebred  Horse  and  Mule  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Stillwater,  February  22. 
Thirty-four  head  brought  a  total  of  $S,-- 
<62.  The  average  for  18  mares  was 
$302.50,  the  highest  price  of  $630  being 
paid  for  a  four-year-old  daughter  of  Oak 
Forest  Pride,  a  grandson  of  Carnot,  and 
out  of  a  Lagos  dam.  The  offering  was  in 
just  average  Winter  flesh  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  unusually  successful  sale. 


Cleaning  Up  the  Corn  Borer 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
gives  the  following  good  advice  about 
this  matter : 

The  Spring  drive  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  European  corn-borer  began  March  6 
when  Director  W.  L.  Slate  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven  issued  the  clean-up  order  for  1937. 
The  campaign  starts  with  new  vigor  this 
year  as  persons  with  fleshy  stemmed  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables  learn  that  their  plants 
may  be  injured  by  the  borer.  State  En¬ 
tomologist  W.  E.  Britton  reports  that 
infestations  damaged  a  large  number  of 
potato  fields  in  the  State  last  season,  and 
that  Dahlias  and  some  other  plants  as 
well  as  corn  were  affected  by  the  borer. 
Although  insecticides  and  parasites  are 
being  tested  by  the  entomologist,  there  is 
nothing  so  effective  as  the  proper  clean¬ 
up  of  fields  and  gardens. 

The  larvae  of  the  European  corn-borer 
hibernate  in  the  stalk  of  corn  and  other 
plants.  If  this  debris  is  not  destroyed, 
the  adult  moths  emerge  in  May  and 
start  laying  eggs.  Each  female  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  between  100  and 
1.900  offspring.  The  average  number  of 
eggs  laid  is  400. 

The  order,  which  is  issued  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  Section  2125,  General  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  Connecticut,  gives  April  25  as 
the  final  date  when  all  stalks  and  stubble 
must  be  disposed  of.  This  may  be  done 
by  any  one  of  the  following  methods : 
(1)  Feed  the  material  to  livestock  and 
see  that  no  butts  remain,  or  are  thrown 
on  the  manure  heap.  (2)  Burn  complete¬ 
ly.  (3)  Plow  under  cleanly  at  least  six 
inches  deep.  (4)  Run  through  a  shredder, 
or  cut  the  stalks  into  pieces  less  than  one 
inch  long. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SOU 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  303. 


man,  PLAIN  eoob,  for  3  or  4  men  on  farm;  or 
would  cook  and  serve  for  bachelor;  give  full 
details  and  wages  offered  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wants  employment.  ACKERMAN,  29-01  218th 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Good  milker,  teamster, 
car-man;  good  board  and  room;  improvements; 
particulars.  FELTON,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  FOREMAN,  working,  age 
39,  German,  married,  5  children  2-6  years, 
Catholic;  agricultural  diploma,  honest,  trust¬ 
worthy-.  GEBEL,  77  Willowby  Ave.,  Hieksville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  CHRISTIAN,  some  dairying  experience, 
good  milker,  wants  work  on  small  modern 
dairy  farm;  desires  good  home  with  congenial 
family;  state  full  details,  wages  and  when 
wanted  in  reply;  am  available  now.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED  repair  man,  own 
tools,  also  good  chauffeur  and  painter;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  50,  son  grown;  first-class  references. 
ADVERTISER  3441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  REFINED,  forty;  state  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  3442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  long  experience  in  greenhouses, 
gardening,  growing  plants  and  cut-flowers, 
wishes  permanent  position,  estate  or  commer¬ 
cial.  ADVERTISER  3444,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  with  horses,  cattle, 
machinery,  desires  position  on  farm.  FRANK 
WILCOX,  R.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SINGLE.  MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  work  on 
dairy  farm;  good  milker,  teamster;  no  liquor. 
GRANT  REDMOND,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


JEWISH  YOUNG  man.  good  dry-hand  milker, 
seeks  position  doing  light  farm  work;  salary 
reasonable;  state  details.  ADVERTISER  3450, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  ELDERLY,  carpenter,  builds,  repairs, 
paints,  cement  work,  care  for  garden  and 
lawn;  do  anything,  everything;  no  liquor,  go 
anywhere:  prefer  good  home  to  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  experienced  gardener,  poultry- 
man,  hamly-man,  small  place;  good  worker, 
steady,  reliable;  $20  month  and  board.  THOMAS 
KENNEDY,  Gen.  Del.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  German,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  wishes  caretaker  position  on 
estate;  willing  worker,  handy  all  kinds  tools. 
EMIL  KORTING,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WISH  TO  CORRESPOND  with  owner  of  small 
country  place,  willing  to  grant  good  home, 
small  remuneration,  for  light  work,  repairing, 
etc.  “ELDERLY  MAN.”  Gen.  Del.,  Cranford, 
N.  J. 


MARRIED,  SMALL  family,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate,  few  cows,  garden  and  lawn;  or 
herd  manager  on  commercial  farm;  reference. 
P.  O.  BOX  275,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  MARRIED,  American. 

childless,  desires  position  with  progressive  and 
appreciative  flock  owner;  own  quarters  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  home,  fair  wages;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  IRISHMAN,  Protestant,  37,  experi¬ 
enced  witli  poultry,  gardens,  lawns,  polo  and 
hunting  horses;  good  references,  ADVERTISER 
3402,  eo'-e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate  wants  posi¬ 
tion  operating  fruit  farm;  salary  or  shares; 
experience.  AHVERTISER  3464,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  poultry  or  dairy  farm  of  93 
acres  with  equipment,  on  hard  road;  nice 
place,  one  mile  to  State  road.  E.  MAGNANO, 
50  liberty  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 05-acre  farm. 

tieulars  write  WALTER 
coon,  N.  Y. 


reasonable :  for  par- 
HERMANN,  Calli- 


FOR  SALE — 138-acre  farm  with  buildings,  no 
stock  nor  tools.  BOX  42,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE  18-ROOM  colonial  chicken  dinner 
house  and  thrifty  poultry  farm;  4.000  equip¬ 
ment-  terms  or  separate;  same  management 
optional.  BOWSE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


80-ACRE  FRUIT  and  dairy  farm.  Finger  Lakes 
Region,  lake  frontage,  concrete  highway,  % 
mile  thriving  city;  good  buildings,  two  houses, 
telephone,  gas,  electricity,  bath,  completely 
equipped;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  3320,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding-house  in  nice  town;  State 
road,  all  improvements,  20  rooms;  bathing, 
fishing:  opposite  park;  $3,500,  $700,  $25  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  3331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


33  ACRES  ROLLING  wood-land,  beautiful  view 
of  ltainapo  Mountains,  restricted,  2,840  feet 
frontage:  will  divide;  about  3  miles  north  of 
Spring  Valiev.  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  WM. 
SCH1MMEL,  Waldwiek,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  garage,  henhouse  and 
14  acre.  ADVERTISER  3362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


QUARRY-MAN  WANTS  to  lease  or  buy  old 
flagstone  quarry  in  Delaware,  Ulster  or  Sul¬ 
livan  County;  send  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  76-acre  poultry,  dairy  or  truck 
farm,  7-room  house,  large  barn,  poultry- 
houses;  on  highway;  also  stock.  ADVERTISER 
3384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— A  farm  located  at  Newington  Cen¬ 
ter,  on  good  road  and  between  Hartford,  and 
New  Britain:  inquire  of  CHARLES  W.  BEL- 
DEN,  Main  St.,  Newington,  Conn. 


30-ACRE  CHICKEN,  truck,  house,  barn,  other 
buildings;  wood,  water,  good  hunting,  fishing; 
price  $1  000,  $000  cash,  balance  $400  mortgage, 
if  sold  by  May  1.  ADVERTISER  3385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


180-ACRE  FARM,  cheap,  for  quick  sale.  Write 
BOX  622,  Youngsville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  18-room  boarding-house,  improve¬ 
ments.  90  acres;  $0,500.  Write  AUGUST 
HANDKE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 5  acres;  farm  32  acres.  MATTIE  J. 
DENNIS,  229  Newton  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IDEAL  GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  country  home,  2 
hours  New  York;  high  elevation,  wonderful 
location,  buildings,  view;  170  acres,  _  19-room 
house,  improvements;  spring  water;  price  $30,- 
000.  ADVERTISER  3388,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  •» 

FOR  RENT — Bees  for  fruit  pollination.  EDWIN 
FILLMORE,  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Hundred-acre  dairy  farm,  river 
frontage,  colonial  dwelling,  10  rooms,  bath, 
electric.  BOX  210,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 80-acre,  beautiful  country  home, 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  Col.  Co.;  a  main  house 
and  tenant  house;  wonderful  location;  ail  build¬ 
ing  A-l  condition,  all  improvements;  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONE  HUNDRED  acre  dairy  farm  for  rent, 
Southwestern  Connecticut,  just  off  main  high¬ 
way;  stock  and  equipment  includes  new  Farm- 
all  tractor,  2  horses,  15  milkers,  besides  several 
young  stock;  barn  arrangement  for  at  least  30 
milkers;  modern  6-room  house  with  furnace; 
owner  will  give  special  inducements  to  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  farmer;  rental  $75  per  month; 
write  full  particulars,  including  age,  national¬ 
ity,  size  of  family  and  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  good  soil,  good  build¬ 
ings,  electricity:  U.  S.  422,  Troy,  Geauga 
County,  Ohio.  ROSA  LOWE,  Rural,  Mantua, 
Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 38-acre  farm,  6-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  new  barn,  garage;  fruit; 
brook:  macadam  road;  reasonable.  GERALD 
MITCHELL,  Berlin  St.,  Southington,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  poultry  farm  on  high¬ 
ways  6  and  111,  Mansfield,  Pa. ;  barn,  2  large  hen¬ 
houses,  brooder-houses,  6.000  incubator  capacity; 
large  house,  used  as  tourist  home,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  MRS.  RAY  OWEN,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

RENT — Pavilion,  poultry-houses;  State  road.  H. 
PETERSON,  R.  2,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT,  option  to  buy,  two  hundred  forty 
acre  farm,  two  barns,  two  silos,  tractor,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  all  necessary  implements,  large 
sugar  bush;  full  particulars  on  request.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT  —  Furnished  bungalow  on  a  large 
fruit  farm,  40  miles  from  New  York  City  in 
Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  3400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  RENT,  20  miles  north  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  100  acres.  S00  fruit  trees,  two 
large  barns,  cider  mill,  six-room  house.  A.  E. 
TUTTLE,  Mt.  Tremper,  N.  Y. 

FIVE-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  conveniences,  on  four- 
lane  cement  highway;  business,  garage,  road- 
stand.  chicken  houses:  20  miles  to  Atlantic  City; 
part  cash:  sacrifice  to  settle  estate.  MRS.  B. 
WILLIAMS,  920  Jefferson  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

WANTED- — 1-2  acres  land  with  water  or  ruins 
of  buildings;  small  price  but  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT,  on  share  basis.  85-acre  dairy  and 
poultrv  farm;  good  condition.  ADVERTISER 
3405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DOROTHY,  N.  J. — 5  or  10-acre  farm  for  sale, 
7-room  house,  electric,  bath,  heat,  basement, 
garage,  barn  and  poultry-house  for  1,000  birds: 
good  markets.  H.  K.  Lewis  on  premises  or 
write  ADVERTISER  3406,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  on  this  good  Seneca 
County  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  202  acres,  142 
productive  tillage:  12-room  house,  78-ft.  gambrel 
roof  barn,  concrete  stable,  double-deck  henhouse 
18x06;  $6,500,  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 170  acres,  good,  land,  two  houses, 
sugar  bush,  cheap.  GEO.  FOOTE,  Fulton, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  in  New  Jersey,  7% -acre  poultry 
and  berry  farm.  7-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  coops  for  800  chickens,  cottage,  garage, 
fruits,  shade  trees;  20  minutes  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Bridge,  6  miles  to  Paterson  markets,  J4 
mile  to  fine  pleasure  lake:  school  buses  stop  at 
door:  good  trade  at  door;  fine  for  Summer  board¬ 
ers;  low  taxes:  $8,500,  $2,300  cash,  balance  as 
rent.  ADVERTISER  3408,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CHICKEN  FARM,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.:  ask 
for  a  picture  and  description  of  this  bargain; 
modern  home,  6  rooms,  bath,  steam,  electric, 
city  water,  etc.;  large  glassed-in  porch,  5% 
acres,  chicken  houses,  barn,  garage,  fruit,  520- 
feet  river  front;  9  miles  from  New  York  by  R. 
4;  perfect  condition;  $9,500.  easy  terms.  JOHN 
KARL.  Owner,  Union  St.,  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 

ACREAGE,  10  MILES  Buffalo,  main  road,  ra¬ 
vine,  brook:  also  power  sprayer.  C.  A.  B. 
SMITH,  Box  71,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 300  acres,  good  buildings, 
good  water,  with  lake.  FRED  SWART, 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  FARM  near  Roseoe,  rent  free  to  com¬ 
petent  farmer  with  own  implements  and  stock, 
in  return  for  few  services;  suitable  general 
farm,  dairy;  good  barn,  outbuildings;  share 
house  with  owners,  there  Summer  and  week¬ 
ends;  full  arrangements  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

12-ACRE  FARM,  9  miles  from  Allentown  or 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  5  miles  Quakertown;  two 
water-runs,  5  acres  fruit;  corner  new  pike; 
suitable  for  garage  or  chickens.  ADVERTISER 
3423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

233-ACRE  RENSSELAER  County  dairy  farm, 
14  head  stock  and  tools:  heat,  electricity  and 
water  in  house;  reasonable;  easy  terms.  AD>- 
VERTISER  3424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Attractive  farm  home,  200  acres, 
Central  New  York,  near  two  large  cities;  ex¬ 
cellent  modern  house,  easily  arranged  for  two 
families,  electricity,  running  water,  very  good 
buildings,  poultry-house  accommodates  1,200  lay¬ 
ers;  gravel  pit;  fertile,  productive  soil  for  crops, 
dairying.  Alfalfa,  fruit;  tractor,  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — An  excellent  farm  of  113  acres,  4- 
acre  wood-lot,  new  house,  good  barns,  run¬ 
ning  water,  35  acres  Winter  wheat;  located  in 
the  famous  Genesee  Country,  3  miles  from  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  on  gravel  road.  44  mile  off  State 
highway;  price  $3,750  for  quick  sale;  possession 
April  1  or  earlier.  Write  MALONEY  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 36-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  located  on  maca¬ 
dam  road,  income  from  both;  priced  right,  with 
or  without  stock;  full  particulars  from  L.  MIL¬ 
LER.  R.  2,  Box  46,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

ONLY  $500  DOWN,  $2,200  full  price,  easy 
terms,  very  desirable  10-acre  poultry  farm. 
South  Jersey.  Write  P.  M,  ATWOOD,  Route  2, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J- 


-HARRIS  SEEDS- 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VBGOR 

For  years  we  have  been  growing  and  breeding  seed  here  on 
our  own  farm  near  Lake  Ontario  for  growers  whose  seasons 
are  short.  Our  northern- grown  seeds  are  more  vigorous,  free 
from  disease  and  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

Grow  earlier,  more  vigorous,  finer  flavored  vegetables  by  using 
such  fine  varieties  as  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato,  King  of  the  North 
Pepper,  Bender's  Surprise  Muskmelon,  Canada  Gold  Sweet 
Corn,  quality  Squash,  etc.  All  fully  described  in  our  catalogue. 

Send  for  the  Harris’  Catalogue  Today  ! 

Our  service  is  fast.  You’ll  get  your  seed  in  plenty  of  time  to 
plant.  Don’t  take  chances  on  inferior  seed  of  unknown  origin. 
Special  Wholesale  Price  List  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  32,  Coldwater,  N.  Y 


PRITCHARD’S  SCARLET 


TOPPER  TOMATO 


Sow  HARRIS  SEEPS  for  Earlier  Crops  . .  Better  Yields 


DREAMLAND  FARM.  4  acres,  4-room  cottage, 
artesian  well,  brook,  100  apple  trees;  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  located  on  good  road  near 
C’atskill,  N.  Y.;  price  $2,200.  P.  O.  BOX  132, 
West  Norwood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  11 4£  acres  farm  land, 
24  acres  meadow  land;  electricity;  600  lay¬ 
ing  chickens,  horse,  ducks,  geese  and  goats;  7- 
room  house  fully  furnished  and  auto  garage;  sell 
through  owners  death.  MRS.  WILLIAM  MUNN, 
Delmont,  N.  J.,  near  Millville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  and  potato  farm,  one 
hundred  and  eight  acres,  well  fenced,  near 
town,  easy  drive  to  best  markets  in  Southern 
Tier,  also  trucks  to  New  York  City  Mondays 
and  Thursdays;  good  eight-room  house,  large 
barn,  Jamesway  equipment,  twenty  cows,  spring 
water  piped  to  buildings;  barn  can  easily  be 
changed  to  care  for  four  thousand  hens.  LOCK 
BOX  86,  Harford,  N.  Y. 

SALE  OR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  75  acres,  main 
highway,  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N. 
Y. ;  12-room  house,  good  barn  and  out-buildings: 
electrically  equipped;  6-can  Frigidair  cooler,  2 
silos,  level  land;  reasonable  rental,  with  option 
of  buying.  CHRISTIE’S  GRILL,  169  Wright 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  FARM,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  115 
acres  productive  soil,  lovely  7-room  main 
dwelling,  all  conveniences,  also  small  dwelling 

5  rooms;  20-cow  barn,  hay  loft,  wagon  sheds, 
corncribs,  large  and  small  chicken  houses,  ranch 
and  other  houses;  all  with  electricity;  good 
condition;  with  or  without  stock,  McCormick- 
Deering  machinery  and  truck;  attractively 
priced.  ADVERTISER  3435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED,  AT  MINIMUM  rental,  small  livable 
house,  partly  furnished,  country  village  or 
pleasant  rural  environment,  by  Protestant- 
American  woman;  consider  independent  employ¬ 
ment,  road-stand,  antiques,  elderly  couple’s  or 
woman’s  housekeeping,  or  similar.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  old  country  home,  Northern 
Westchester,  acreage.  ADVERTISER  3438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  dairy  farm,  209  acres, 
150  tillable;  50  head  cattle,  100  laying  pul¬ 
lets;  modern  buildings,  electricity,  good  water 
supply;  can  be  bought  without  stock.  Owner, 
SIGFRID  NELSON,  Central  Village,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  in  Connecticut.  8  miles  to  New  Lon¬ 
don,  30-acre  farm,  new  7-room  house  with  im¬ 
provements:  apple  orchard  and  cranberry  bog. 
Write  CARL  NELSON,  Box  102,  East  Lyme, 
Conn. 

300-ACRE  FARM,  barn,  new  house,  for  rent  or 
share;  good  soil,  plenty  water,  special  pasture, 
lake;  mile  from  State  road;  only  reliable  appli¬ 
cants  considered;  Andes,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
3447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 5  to  10-acre  farm  and  house  within 
50  miles  New  York  City;  bargain.  M.  4VEIS- 
LER,  3034  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — One  or  two  acres,  not  over  50  miles 
New  York  City;  give  price.  ADVERTISER 
3445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE,  149  ACRES,  90  acres  good  ground  loam, 
well  cultivated,  natural  drainage,  easy  to 
work,  balance  woods  and  pasture;  never  failing 
springs  in  the  driest  weather.  ADVERTISER 
3446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GAYSVILLE,  VT. — Village  property,  12  rooms, 
40  acres,  wood  and  pasture,  8  acres  tillage; 
post  office  in' store:  correspondence  solicited. 
POSTMASTER,  Gaysville,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE — Commercial  poultry  farm,  located 
on  main  road  near  Vineland.  N.  J. ;  10  acres, 
4-story  laying  house,  4  brooder  houses  150  to 
500  feet  long,  incubator,  3  colony  houses  and 
office;  one  8  and  one  6-room  dwelling  attached; 
all  modern  conveniences:  worth  $50,000;  re¬ 
duced  to  $15,500  to  settle  estate.  MOE  A. 
JOSEPH,  537  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY,  near  Summit— 16  lots  100x150 
ft..  9-room  house,  partly  furnished,  complete 
electric  appliances,  garage,  6  chicken  houses 
for  800,  with  runs,  electric  wiring,  manure 
house,  tools;  selling  on  account  of  illness;  10 
minutes  from  station,  1  hour  from  New  York, 
5  minutes  from  churches  and  school.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HIGHWAY  17,  thirty  acres,  12  rooms,  outbuild¬ 
ings;  reasonable.  PETERS,  Livingston  Manor, 
N.  Y. 

FARM,  20%  ACRES,  on  State  road,  %  mile 
from  village  and  railroad ;  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
good  6-room  house,  large  barn,  5  poultry-houses, 
stream  watered,  pasture  for  12  head,  9  acres 
tillable,  plenty  timber,  apples,  cherries,  grapes, 
berries,  asparagus,  strawberries;  some  furniture, 
tools,  horse,  layers,  feed;  photo  on  request; 
$2,200,  $500  down,  easy  terms.  J.  RYAN,  35 
Dwight  Place,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  buildings  nearly  new,  all 
improvements,  about  10  acres,  near  Trenton. 
CAROLINE  SHIPSKI,  R.  D.  3,  Kuser  Rd.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

AVAN  TED — Catskill  Mountain  farm,  20  acres  or 
more,  brook,  woodlot;  low  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

109-ACRE  DAIRY,  chicken  farm,  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock,  tools.  Write  JOHN  NELSON,  R.  3, 
Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALEi — 8-room  house,  about  2  acres,  in 
Delaware  County;  good  location  and  school  in 
town;  for  particulars,  A.  LAD  AGE,  8606  91st 
Ave.,  4A7oodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  attractive  dairy  farm 
for  rent  reasonable;  76  acres,  8-room  dwelling, 
cellar,  2  new  barns,  outside  buildings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  MODERN  one-family  house  with 
double  garage,  in  New  Jersey  suburb,  con¬ 
venient  to  New  York  City  for  a  farm  near 
schools  and  suitable  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
3400,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


BARGAIN! — One  acre  Ulster  County  poultry 
farm,  full  equipment.  ADVERTISER  3469, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOATER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES. 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Send  card  for  price  list.  AVIXON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  MAC- 
^  ^^HLLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich. 

PURE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  liquid 
$1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with  comb 
$1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid;  healthy 
sweet.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury 
Vermont. 

HONEY  SPECIAL — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5,  28 
lbs.  $2.50,  60  lbs.  amber  $4.20,  not  prepaid- 
10  lbs.  clover,  prepaid,  $1.50;  purity,  qualitv’ 
satisfaction,  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Water  white  clover,  extra  qualitv 
^  ca^se  two  60’s  $9.60.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Geneva,’ 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
A ILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5  40 

buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.7.Y 
buckwheat  $1.50;  some  specials.  Write  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  maple  syrup  $2  gallon, 
$1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T.  BARN  ARD 
&  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

BEST  CLOA  ER.  honey,  6  lbs.  $1,  postpaid . 

HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 

HONEY,  AATHITE  clover,  120  lbs.  $9.50,  light 

amber  $9,  mixed  $8.40.  LAA’ERN  DEPEAV 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N  Y. 

NO.  1  PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $1.50  gallon  f.o.b. 
H.  I.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vermont. 

CHEESE — Awarded  New  YTork  State  Fair  first 

prizes.  Limburg  and  Muenster;  made  by  ex¬ 
pert  Swiss  cheese-makers,  neatly  labeled,  0%  lbs 
either  or  6  lbs.  June  American  or  1  dozen  t„- 
lb.  Limburgs,  postpaid  first-second  zone,  $1.76 
third  $1.82,  fourth  $1.95,  fifth  $2.0S.  GEO.  X 
HALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

AA’ERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O  D 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  Vermont  maple  products, 
one  quart  heavy  syrup,  one  pound  brick  sugar 
and  2  pounds  soft  sugar,  all  for  $1.50  postpaid 
third  zone;  price  list  free.  OAKLAND  F ARAI 
AVoodstock,  Vt. 

6  TONS  CLOVER  honey.  $9.50  case,  $150  ton- 

sample  10c.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

AIAPLE  SYRUP,  gallon  $2.25,  2  gallons,  same 

address  4,4;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail  $2.75;  5  lbs. 

41 iiiSU  .C£^esU-r?  lb- :  a11  prepaid  third  zone. 

LEONARD  AA ILLIAMS,  Randolph  Center,  A  t. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — Old  flintlock  or  percussion  pistols, 
rifles,  accessories.  SERA’EN,  Sonoita,  Ariz. 

AV ANTED — Tractor  in  good  condition;  state  rock 
bottom  price  with  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Cider  press  and  complete  outfit. 
ELMER  ROBISON,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — About  30  tons  of  good  hay,  baled 
GEO.  BOAVDISH,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Disc  plow.  ALLEN  T.  JONES 
Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dozen  incubators  (new),  150  to 
600-egg  capacity;  less  than  half  price.  BAR¬ 
NEY  AV.  MOSHER,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Shenandoah  four-deck  broiler- 
ettes.  like  new;  price  reasonable.  AVrite 
ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

AV  ANTED — Feed  mixer,  44  ton  or  larger.  AI 
NESS,  R.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  AA’estinghouse  electric  lighting 
plant  and  batteries  in  good  condition.  HOW¬ 
ARD  KING,  R.  2,  AVaverly,  N,  Y. 

Country  Board 

WANTED  —  Parents  with  small  children,  of 
wealth  and  refinement  as  paying  guests  at 
“Homestead,”  where  health,  safety,  happiness 
abide;  reservations.  ADVERTISER  3431,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Thomas  F.  Mayer,  trading  as  the  Gow- 
an  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
reprimanded  by  Judge  Chestnut  at  Balti¬ 
more  for  a  patent  medicine  fraud.  Mayer 
falsely  represented  that  his  “Gowan’s 
Preparation”  was  a  treatment  for  pleu¬ 
risy,  spasmodic  croup,  coughs,  congestion 
and  pneumonia.  The  article  was  a  salve 
composed  of  lard,  turpentine,  carbolic 
acid  and  volatile  oils.  The  court  pointed 
out  that  “a  man  in  a  gainful  pursuit  with 
regard  to  selling  drugs  certainly  ought  to 
know  whether  the  thing  he  is  selling  to 
the  public  is  sold  under  fair  representa¬ 
tions  or  false  representations.”  and  “that 
something  more  is  required  of  a  man  who 
undertakes  to  make  a  profit  in  selling 
drugs  to  the  public  than  a  mere  willing¬ 
ness  to  change  when  he  is  caught  or 
found  out.”  Inasmuch  as  the  company 
had  revised  its  labeling  a  nominal  fine  of 
$25  was  imposed.  We  commend  the  judge 
for  his  reprimand. 

Richard  Diener,  operating  as  the 
Curarina  Agency,  Oxnard,  Cal.,  was 
called  into  court  on  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  law.  He  offered  a  remedy  for 
treatment  of  all  diseases  of  the  blood,  and 
many  other  ailments  and  tropical  disturb¬ 
ances,  which  he  described  in  his  circulars 
with  all  possible  gory  details.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty  but  changed  his  plea  to  guilty 
when  about  half  the  expert  testimony 
was  in.  He  was  fined  $520. 

We  refer  to  these  to  urge  our  readers 
to  be  cautious  about  taking  and  using 
nostrums  about  which  they  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  information. 

My  father  suggested  that  I  ask  your 
opinion  about  the  Beery  School  of  Horse¬ 
manship  before  I  attempt  to  buy  their 
course  and  wish  to  know  if  it  is  a  sensi¬ 
ble  course  to  take.  Their  first  offer  was 
$24  at  $3  a  month  for  the  course  and 
his  three  books.  The  second  offer  re¬ 
duced  the  charge  to  $2  a  month.  The 
last  offer  was  his  two  books,  including  a 
guide  and  a  bridle  free,  This  offer  was 
$10  at  $1  a  month.  I  asked  Prof.  Beery 
if  I  could  buy  one  book  for  $4  and  he 
agreed  to  this  price.  V.  D. 

New  York. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  this  statement 
that  the  purpose  is  to  sell  the  books  at 
some  cost  and  the  course  is  incidental. 
Some  years  ago  the  Beery  School  adver¬ 
tised  their  system  of  horse  training  ex¬ 
tensively  and  extravagantly  in  a  corre- 
spondence  course.  We  questioned  the 
success.  Perhaps  Prof.  Beery  could  ac¬ 
complish  all  he  claimed  for  the  system 
but  it  is  another  matter  to  teach  others, 
because  the  nature  and  disposition  of  ani¬ 
mals  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  not  all  can  be  handled  alike.  There 
were  considerable  complaints  at  the  time 
and  we  had  reports  of  failure  to  make 
good  on  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back  and  refused  the  advertising. 

Peter  Roselli  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
was  sentenced  from  10  to  20  years  in  the 
Attica  State  prison  on  an  indictment 
charging  grand  larceny  in  stealing  calves 
from  New  York  farmers.  The  arrest,  in¬ 
dictment  and  sentence  was  carried  out 
within  a  few  weeks.  Roselli  was  charged 
with  having  stolen  calves  from  the  barns 
of  New  York  State  farmers.  The  judge 
charged  that  this  theft  was  a  “vicious 
act”  as  Roselli  had  gone  into  the  country 
visiting  farms  and  “pillaging  them  of  their 
livestock.”  Two  more  indictments  are 
pending  involving  the  theft  from  Madison 
County  and  still  other  indictments  for 
cattle  thefts  in  Oneida  County.  He  will 
not  be  tried  on  these  latter  indictments 
until  his  present  sentence  is  completed. 

Can  you  give  any  information  about 
the  Oil  and  Market  Barometer,  R.  L. 
Crawford,  Worth  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.? 
This  concern  was  doing  business  at  the 
above  address  in  1933.  Have  they  moved 
or  gone  out  of  business?  J.  c. 

Maine. 

The  records  indicate  that  Roy  L.  Craw¬ 
ford,  wilo  operated  the  Oil  and  Market 
Barometer  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  some  time 
ago,  was  arrested  in  1933~and  indicted  on 
the  same  date.  He  was  charged  with 
having  used  the  mails  to  defraud  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  operation  of  the  Oil  and 
Market  Barometer  but  in  1934  the  case 
was  dismissed  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  learn  of  his  present  whereabouts  or 
operations. 

Postal  inspectors  raided  a  printing 
plant  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  confis¬ 
cated  original  plates  from  which  it  was 
charged  millions  of  fake  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Sweepstakes  lottery  tickets  had 
been  printed.  John  P.  Cooley  of  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  transporting  lottery  tickets.  The  U. 
S.  Attorney  claimed  that  a  lottery 
amounting  to  $5,000,000  which  had 
drawn  thousands  of  dollars  weekly  from 
New  Englanders,  had  been  exposed. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.  It  was  very  comprehensive  and 
conclusive.  I  work  for  a  company  which 
advertises  in  your  paper.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  several  pieces  of  business 
for  me.  On  approaching  a  man  a  short 
time  ago  he  remarked  that  he  had  noticed 
our  advertisement  in  your  paper  and 
would  look  us  up  through  your  paper 
before  I  called  on  him  again.  K.  j.  M. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  gratifying  compensations 
for  our  work  is  covered  in  the  above  let¬ 
ter.  We  want  to  hold  the  confidence  of 
our  people  and  our  effort  is  to  make  the 
information  we  give  them  helpful  in  form¬ 
ing  their  own  decisions. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  Department  has 
always  been  held  in  great  esteem  by  me 
ever  since  I  became  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  in 
regard  to  Master  Artists  Association, 
Inc.,  252  Arcade  Bldg.,  East  St.  Louis. 
Ill.?  Their  agent,  W.  O.  Wyatt,  with  an 
Illinois  licensed  car,  induced  a  neighbor 
who  cannot  sign  his  name,  to  make  an 
“X”  mark  on  an  order,  telling  him  the 
enlarged,  tinted  picture  wouldn't  cost 
anything  as  he  was  doing  it  for  adver¬ 
tising.  My  neighbor  later  found  out  he 
had  made  his  mark  to  an  order  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  cost  $7.50.  plus  cost  of  frame. 
The  picture  was  delivered  in  about  a 
month  by  a  man  in  an  Ohio  car  who  de¬ 
manded  $7.50  and  tried  to  make  him  buy 
a  frame  marked  $15.  The  enlarged, 
tinted  picture  was  in  such  a  shape  that 
an  ordinary  frame  wouldn’t  fit  and  was 
poorly  done.  The  neighbor  borrowed  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  enlargement  in 
order  to  procure  the  original  picture  but 
did  not  buy  a  frame.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  pretty  low-down  trick  to  defraud 
a  man  who  cannot  sign  his  name  and 
should  be  exposed.  a.  l.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Yes,  we  have  had  considerable  com¬ 
plaints  against  this  concern  and  though 
we  have  written  them  and  asked  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  complaints  they  have  not  re¬ 
sponded  to  our  letters  and  we  have  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  adjustments.  This  is  the  same  old 
scheme  we  have  warned  against  for  years 
back.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  tricks  we 
know  to  get  people  to  buy  a  frame  which 
they  did  not  contract  for  and  which  they 
did  not  want.  The  picture  is  purposely 
made  so  that  no  other  frame  will  fit  and 
the  reluctant  purchaser  takes  it  for  that 
reason,  and  also  because  it  is  the  only 
way  he  can  get  back  his  originial  picture 
which  is  often  the  only  one  he  has. 
Agents  who  are  so  insistent  upon  signa¬ 
tures  should  be  avoided.  Legitimate 
agents  are  willing  to  give  time  for  in¬ 
vestigation. 

As  heir  of  an  estate  I  am  in  possession 
of  two  stock  certificates  issued  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Mortgage  Co..-  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.  To  date  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  them  and  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  of  them.  h.  j. 

New  York. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Mortgage  Co.  discontinued  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  result  of  foreclosure  and  that 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  dis¬ 
solve.  According  to  the  best  information 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  com¬ 
pany  has  not  been  operating  since  1931. 

T.  E.  McLennan,  using  the  names  of 
Joe  Raiford,  Norman  Norris,  George 
Stewart,  Bartlett,  Tenn..  and  Davis 
Realty  at  Memphis,  and  T.  C.  Harris  and 
Arkansas  Coursing  Association  at  Hul- 
bert.  Ark.,  has  had  a  fraud  order  issued 
against  him.  He  advertised  to  sell  trained 
bird  dogs  and  many  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  effect  that  mongrel  and  un¬ 
healthy  dogs  were  sent,  that  were  worth¬ 
less  as  hunters,  and  that  in  many  cases 
no  dogs  at  all  were  sent.  It  is  said  that 
McLennon  took  in  something  like  $80,000 
through  his  dog  selling  business.  He  has 
had  a  bad  record,  having  been  indicted 
and  convicted  for  having  stolen  cars  in 
his  possession  and  also  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  a 
dog  scheme  operated  at  Shreveport,  La. 
He  is  out  now  under  bond  in  his  last  dog 
venture. 

I  have  five  certificates  dated  1865  and 
1866.  Each  certificate  has  a  25-cent 
internal  stamp  with  the  picture  of  George 
Washington.  Are  the  stamps  or  certi¬ 
ficates  of  any  value?  E.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  certificates  were  in  corporations 
that  have  long  since  been  dissolved.  The 
revenue  stamps  were  of  the  Civil  War 
period  and  are  very  common  without  any 
great  value  beyond  the  face  value.  In 
the  public  libraries  are  to  be  found  Pos¬ 
tage  Stamp  Catalogs  that  will  give  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  value  of  stamps. 

Is  the  stock  of  the  Bossard  Railway 
Signal  Corporation  of  any  value  now? 
Two  shares  of  common  stock  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1925  for  $200  but  no  dividends 
or  interest  has  ever  been  received. 

New  York.  r.  p. 

The  company  was  dissolved  in  1930  and 
nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  them. 


ALL  KERR  CHICKS 
from  tested  stock 


•  Every  breeding  bird  that  sup¬ 
plies  eggs  ior  the  big  Kerr  incu¬ 
bators  is  blood-tested  every  year  ior  Pullorum  disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
the  slow  tube  agglutination  method.  This  means  running  more  than 
150.000  blood  tests  each  year.  A  record  in  testing  1  e  AH  this  careful 
work  is  back  of  every  chick  you  buy  from  Kerr.  By  every  means  pos¬ 
sible  we  give  you  lively,  healthy  chicks.  We  help  you  to  make  more 
money.  •  The  Kerr  strain,  developed  during  29  years  of  breeding, 
gives  you  heavy  layers.  Kerr  egg-laying  contest  winnings  prove  this. 
•  We  can  supply  chicks  of  your  chosen  breed,  and  give  you  a  discount 
for  advance  orders.  Write  for  the  FHEE  Kerr  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 


19  Railroad  Avenue 


French  town,  N.  J. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden:  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middle- 

town,  Schenectady.  East  Syracuse.  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — 
W. Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept  19.) 


sm 

rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Outstanding  egg  records  in 
our  1937  breeders.  Increased  quality  at  no  extra  cost.  OHIO  U.  S.  AP¬ 
PROVED  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for 
special  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Free 
catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  R,  Marysville,  Ohio 


"ff’5  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
R.O.P.  BREEDERS 


As  an  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM, 
we  can  guarantee  you  big,  strong. 


Proved  Profit  Makers  24  Years 


25  lbs.  FREE  FEED 

With  Every  100  Chicks 

A  -NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.  N.  V..  N.  J..  *»A  MO..  DEL. 


Day-Old — 3  wks.  Old  Chicks 
4 — lOwk.W.Leghorn  Pullets 
100%  Live  Delivery 
Chick  Book  Explains  All 


7- Point  Breeding  Program 
Proves  Investment  Value 

1.  Size  and  Type  *  *  2.  Early  Maturity 
3.  Low  Mortality  •  •  4.  Large  Egg  Size 

5.  High  Average  Flock  Production 

6.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D. 

7.  Exclusive  Tempador  System  of  Incubation 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Ilrw-Lc 
R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires^^^^-^—. 

FREE 
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SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY^ 
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BOOK-TODAY! 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISED 

EVERY  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  one 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by 
the  Tube  Agglutination  Test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
That’s  why  our  CHICK  sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  100  I0OQ 

White  Leghorn*  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Egg*” . $9.25  $90.00 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS — No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors _ 10.25  100.00 

Barred  Rocks  &.  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type” .  9.75  95.00 

White  Wyandotte* — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better” . 9.75  95.00 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H  A  M  PSH I  RES— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors _ 11.75  115.00 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns” .  8.00  80.00 

REO-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurato” . 12.75  127.50 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerel*  “95%  accurato” .  8.75  67.50 

Send  lc  per  Chick.  Ralanee  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  %c  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  INC. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


IIINIATA  WHITF  I  FCHflRN  CHIPICS  ■For  Past  23  years  we  have  specialized  in  breeding 
JUMA1A  nmiL  LEimUftn  UUUO  for  lar{rer  ttnd  better  Leghorns.  We  have  4,000  two 

and  three-year-old  Breeding  Hens  on  our  farm.  We  are  offering  Chicks  from  these  large 
Special  Matings  at  $8  per  100,  $80  per  1,000.  These  breeders  are  here  for  inspection  and 
prospective  buyers  of  Chicks  are  welcome.  Catalog  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WOLF  Farmers’Friend"  CHICKS 
Pay  BIGGER  Profits  .  .  . 


.  .  .  from  A.  P.  A.  Inspected  Flocks 

Save  money. ..yet  get  chick*  that  pay  extra  prof  its...  tkat’*  what  you  get  with  WOLF 
“Farmers’ Friend”  CHICKS.  All  breeder*  bloodtested  and  A. P.  A  inspected... im¬ 
proved  by  purchase  of  choice  stock  from  R.O.  P.  Breeder*.  11  Profitable  Breed*  at 
lowest  price*.  No  need  to  go  further  west  for  your  chidu.  FREE  Feed  by  ordering 
in  advance.  Don’t  wait!  Get  Wolf  prices  and  FREE  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  GJbsonbur*,  Ohio 
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FREE 

GIFT 

Get 

Catalog 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  eat.  or  order  direct 

Large  English  Type  8.  C.  White  Leghorn* . 

Barred  Rock*  St  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  R. 


100  500  1000  1  Heavy 

$7.00  $35.00  $68  Mixed 
.  7.50  37.50  73  I  $6.50 

McAlister ville,  pa. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  planters.  A  good  position  with  big  income. 
Experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

WANTED  l,VE  P0UlTRY'  RABBITS' 

.874  CALVES,  LAMB,  EGGS,  Etc. 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGOS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Are.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 
ALSO  DUCK  AND  GOOSE  EGGS 

S.  MEVEK  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
best  prices  prompt  returns 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St,  _ New  York  City 

DirrrUrD  FMIVEQ  Stainless  Steel.  Rosewood  hand- 
DUiLilLIV  Mil Y E0  ies.  Best  Quality.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Postpaid.  6in.  40c;  7in.  50c:  8in.  55c  ea. 
H.  G.  HALL,  _ Little  Valley,  N,  Y. 

Durable  Northern  Wh.  Cedar  Fence  Posts  Dozen  or 

carload— 5,  10  and  15c.  JOHN  BUKNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 

xrv  A  nw  STOCKED,  EQUIPPED,  silos,  running 
I  ill\l”I  water,  electricity,  milk  machine,  10  first- 
class  buildings,  painted  and  slated.  24  cows,  10  heifers, 
four  horses,  34  hogs,  1000  hens,  selling  $100  weekly. 
Good  house,  bath,  heater.  Cash  $7,500,  balance  hand 
bank.  Photos.  FRANK  DRUMM,  Niverville, -N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  liabits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  saves  his 
money  that  is  interested  in  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows;  for  general  farming;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADA  ERTISER  3194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  must  l>e  thoroughly  experienced 
with  flowers  and  landscaping;  year  around 
position  for  willing  worker;  write  stating  re¬ 
ligion.  age  and  wages  expected;  references  re¬ 
quired;  located  in  Massachusetts.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework;  three  in  fam¬ 
ily;  good  home  preferrably  to  high  salary; 
own  room;  wages  $15  per  month.  BEATRICE 
KESSA1AN,  Patterson,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single  man  on  12-cow  dairy,  help 
milk  and  handle  team;  good  home;  state 
wages  expected.  T.  F.  MARTIN,  It.  1,  Staf¬ 
ford  Springs,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  ON  MODERN  poultry  farm; 

good  home,  moderate  wages.  BOX  1170,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

POTJLTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  take  charge 
of  broiler  plant,  »X),000  capacity;  also  hatchery 
(turkey  and  chicken  eggs) ;  must  live  on  place 
which  is  35  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
close  to  town;  best  of  references  required;  sal¬ 
ary  and  particulars  upon  application  to  MOR- 
A'EN  PARK  POULTRY  FARM,  Leesburg,  Va. 


COUPLE,  UNENCUMBERED,  40-50,  for  50-acre 
home  of  Philadelphia  business  man  and  wife; 
must  be  clean,  honest,  willing  and  thoroughly 
experienced ;  man  attend  to  two  cows,  horses, 
chickens,  general  farming  and  gardening;  wife 
washing  and  ironing  for  owner;  separate,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  house,  with  bath,  gas,  elec¬ 
tric,  Frigidare,  radio,  linen,  dishes,  etc.,  and 
coal  supplied;  also  share  eggs,  poultry,  milk 
and  vegetables  in  season,  with  liberal  pay:  a 
real  opportunity  for  right  parties.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  workers;  state  wages 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA'O  MEN  for  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey,  ca¬ 
pable,  hard-working  cook  for  themselves,  or 
one  married  man  could  bring  wife;  small  sepa¬ 
rate,  modern  house  for  help;  give  details  and 
references  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3396,  care 
Rural  .New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED,  age  45  to  60,  to  care  for 
horses;  home,  board  and  $10  a  month  with  in¬ 
crease.  Address  MRS.  OLGA  SCHNATTERER, 
Newfoundland,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  to  help  milk  and  general 
farm  work:  German  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  grow  aud  sell  perennials  for 
small  nursery.  Reply  ADVERTISER  3401, 
care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  very  small  farm:  small  wages,  ex¬ 
cellent  home.  AA’rite  ADVERTISER  3402,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Boy.  about  18  ye>ars  of  age,  who  is 
interested  in  learning  to  work  in  a  small  pas¬ 
teurizing  and  bottling  plant;  must  be  steady, 
clean,  •ambitious  and  willing  to  learn:  wages  $30 
first  month,  room  and  board;  raise  if  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ADA'ERTISER  3404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 
of  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  more,  licensed  in 
own  State;  $54  to  $66  a  month  and  full  mainte¬ 
nance:  8-hour  duty.  CREEDAIORE  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SALARY,  OR  OVER  half  profits,  to  acceptable 

family,  small  acreage,  includtog  10  black 
muck;  modern  equipment;  house.  P.  BABCOCK, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  poultry 

farm,  Maryland.  AD\TERTISER  3277,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _  _ _ 

WANTED — Gardener,  middle-aged,  single,  must 
understand  vegetable,  flower  garden  growing, 
lawn  and  hothouse  work,  on  private  home,  be 
sober  neat  and  pleasant,  have  A-l  references. 
MBS.’  OSCAR  TSCHIRSKY,  Hotel  AVliite,  New 
York  City. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wanted;  married, 

"small  family,  employed  at  present;  good  milk¬ 
er  drive  team  and  tractor,  and  other  farm 
tools:  reference:  good  wages  for  right  party. 
ADA'ERTISER  3308,  care  Rural  New-Aorker. 

5  men  WITH  experience  on  truck  farm,  start 

April*  1  also  5  men  for  May  1:  $30  to  start, 
room  and  board.  Write  PAFFENDORF  BROS., 
North  Arlington,  N.  J. _ _ 

ORCHARDIST,  FARMER,  married,  experienced 
with  apples;  cottage  privileges;  reference, 
salary,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  33o3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  for  dairy  farm;  must  be  good 

teamster  and  good  dry-liand  milker;  stea  y 
position  all-year  round;  refer  to  DIOGUARDI, 
214  E.  58tli  St.,  New  York.  _ 

WHITE  GIRL,  between  25  and  30,  for  general 

housework  in  doctor’s  home;  must  speak 
Clearly  and  take  telephone  messages;  good  cook, 
clean  ’  pleasant  and  willing  to  work ;  I  rotestant , 
salary  $50  month.  MRS.  PETERSON,  Locust 
Ave.,  Rye»  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

AVANTED— Teamster,  single,  no  liquor  some 

milking;  state  wages  with  board.  WALlhiv 
BE1IRMAN,  Newton,  N.  J. _ ____ 

AA’ANTED — Farm-hand,  good  milker,  single,  no 

cigarettes  or  liquor ;  room  aud  board.  HAR¬ 
RISON  BURDICK,  Brewster.  N.  V. _ 

WANTED — Single,  reliable,  energetic  Christian 
man  for  general  farm;  year- ™u“^bxk’S°R 
milker  and  teamster.  JASPER  L.  CIILNBA,  R. 
1).  1,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Single  man,  good  teamster,  general 

farm  work;  good  home,  $10  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARMER,  HANDY-MAN,  good  character,  pri¬ 

vate  family:  must  drive;  wife  to  assist  at 
times.  BROOK  DEAR,  Washington  Depot, 
Conn. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm, 

furnish  extra  milker,  $60  per  month;  must 
not  use  liquor  but  rather  take  an  interest  in 
his  job;  must  be  clean  and  respectable;  small 
familv  as  the  tenant  house  lias  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  IRA’ING  E.  DREAV,  R.  D. 
Susesx,  N.  J.  _ _ 

AVANTED — A  steady,  sober,  reliable,  single  man 
immediately;  good  teamster  and  cow-man; 
general  knowledge  of  farming  and  livestock; 
send  copy  of  references  and  wages  in  first  let- 
tor-  permanent  for  good  man;  no  cigarettes  or 
booze  ADVERTISER  3389,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 


AVANTED  —  Experienced  housekeeper  on  small 
farm,  modern  convenience;  give  references. 
BOX  82,  Newfoundland,  Pa. _ 

AA7 ANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  bandy 
with  tools;  twenty  dollars  month.  AUGUST 
1IANDKE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


MAN  ON  SMALL  farm,  inside  and  outside 
■work;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  3390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FARMER,  30  cows,  field  work:  if 
married,  wife  to  help  house:  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages.  KARL  EPI’STEIN,  Sauatoga,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married,  no  en¬ 
cumbrances.  for  100-acre  modern  farm;  good 
house,  electricity  available;  salary  $50,  milk, 
eggs,  vegetable  garden  and  fruit;  board  help  in 
season;  no  cigarettes;  give  copy  of  references, 
age.  weight,  experience  aud  all  particulars  iu 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  wanted,  hospital  training, 
good  home,  steady  job,  twenty-four  hour  duty, 
care  young  women,  invalid;  willing  drive  car; 
seventy-five  dollars  month;  personal  interview 
necessary.  NEWMAN,  New  Hackensack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy,  13  or  14  years  of  age,  who  can 
milk  and  understands  farm  work.  JACOB  AV. 
POLHEMl’S,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  ‘MAN,  Protestant,  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  experience  not  essential;  interested  only 
iu  those  who  do  not  use  liquor;  wages  $20  per 
month  to  begin;  $25  after  third  month;  advance¬ 
ment  thereafter,  REDBIRD  FARM,  AVreutham, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  for  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing,  in  restaurant;  wages  $75  a  month,  room 
aud  board:  no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  3412, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Good  cleaner  for  restauraut.  work 
nights;  no  liquor:  wages  $30  a  month,  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  TO  AV011K  on  shares  100-acre,  20- 
cow  farm,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.;  father  with 
working  son.  or  two  brothers  considered;  good 
proposition  for  experienced  man  not  afraid  of 
work.  ADA'ERTISER  3415,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVHITE  AVOMAN  for  general  housework,  three 
in  family.  MRS.  11.  G.  STANTON,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


AAr ANTED — A  young  girl  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work.  two  in  family;  convenient  to  village. 
E.  L.  WHITE,  Spring  A  alley,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  AVANTED  to  take  care  of  home  and 
grounds  at  Ridgefield,  Conn. ;  $35  a  mouth  aud 
hoard;  state  age,  experience  and  references. 
L.  J.  GOLD,  570  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED- — Mother’s  helper  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  modern  home;  permanent  position  for 
right  party;  twenty-five  dollars  monthly.  L.  P. 
CADMAN,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  TAKE  care  acre  vegetable  plot  and  as¬ 
sist  in  restaurant;  particulars.  BOX  126, 
Harmon,  X.  Y. 


AVANTED — Clean,  sober  man  to  care  for  gardens, 
chickens,  cow;  small  place  in  AVestchester 
County;  good  homo  and  board:  wages  $30.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — American  woman,  30-40,  good  cook, 
neat,  general  houseworker;  references.  AIRS. 
AV.  H.  GREENE,  200  Maple  Ave.,  AVestbury, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single,  reliable  milker  and  teamster, 
$30  per  month  aud  board;  steady  employment. 
HILLTOP  DAIRY  FARM,  lluckcttstown,  N.  J. 


CHRISTIAN  YOUNG  man  for  vegetable  farm; 

no  tobacco  or  drinking;  apply  by  letter  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  wages.  JOHN  HOAA’DEN, 
Sheffield,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Boy  for  poultry  farm  near  Freehold, 
N.  J.:  wages  $5  per  month,  board.  ADA’EIi- 
TISER  3426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married  man.  no  children;  wife  to 
do  laundry  work:  husband  competent  horse¬ 
man  and  chauffeur:  willing  workers.  Apply 
VERNON  MELUADO.  Green  Pond  Farms, 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  help  in  house  and  out¬ 
doors.  AIRLIB  FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Reliable  handyman  for  small  place, 
Central  Long  Island;  care  of  garden,  grounds, 
poultry  and  animals;  drive  ear;  very  comfort¬ 
able  living  accommodations;  salary  $25  to  $30 
month;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
3429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  white,  general  housework,  apart¬ 
ment,  two  children;  $25  month.  ERDA1AN, 
3034  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN.  dairy  farm  work;  no  liquor, 
cigarettes;  $30  monthly,  board,  room,  wash¬ 
ing.  G.  L.  IIESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  to  raise  and  care  for 
3.000  baby  chicks;  must  be  good  worker;  state 
experience,  age,  wages  expected;  position  open 
at  once.  HUGUENOT  POULTRY  FARM,  207 
Arbutus  Ave.,  Huguenot  Park,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wanted  for  dairy, 
poultry  farm,  in  New  Jersey;  understands 
raising  crops,  care  of  animals  and  running, 
maintenance  of  farm  machinery,  truck;  state 
age,  nationality,  experience,  size  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable  woman  -wanted  for  general 
housework,  two  adults  in  family;  no  laundry. 
CLARA  LAAVSON,  AVoodridge,  N.  Y. 


AA' ANTED — Strong,  active,  capable  young  or 
middle-aged  woman,  help  in  home  bake  shop 
near  Utica;  might  consider  man  and  wife;  good 
home  and  moderate  wage;  advancement;  state 
capabilities,  religion;  no  liquor  tolerated.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADA’ERTISER  3439,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  35-45, 
preferably  one  with  commercial  vegetable  ex¬ 
perience;  one,  handy,  carpenter,  electrical  tools, 
farm  machinery,  etc.;  on  Long  Island  farm,  at¬ 
tached  to  road-stand;  12-month  job;  $40  start; 
help  Sundays  roadstand  through  crop  season, 
ADA'ERTISER  3440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  ON  BROILER  plant,  $30  to  start.  SEAA’- 
ER  FARM,  Smithtown,  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  AVOMAN  wanted  for  general 
housework  on  farm;  fond  of  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Immediately  an  A-No.-l  incubator 
man  to  hatch  turkeys,  ducks,  guineas,  pheas¬ 
ants.  geese  and  chickens;  if  not  well  experi¬ 
enced  do  not  apply;  no  place  for  amateurs; 
good  home  and  good  pay  for  the  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  SUIT.,  Box  278,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple,  no  children: 

man  for  general  farm  work ;  wife  to  board 
help;  also  girl  or  woman  for  housework  on  farm. 
FRANK  TODD,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — May  1.  working  superintendent  gen¬ 
tleman’s  Long  Island  estate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  required :  knowledge  flowers,  vegetables, 
greenhouse,  electric  pump,  automobiles,  horses, 
poultry,  general  repairs:  prefer  wife  do  laundry; 
modern  cottage;  superintendent’s  wages  $75, 
laundry  at  least  $25  in  Summer.  ADVERTISER 
3307,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  plain  cooking, 
children ;  salary  $40  monthly.  ACE  FARM, 
Monroe.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alan  and  wife  to  work  and  live  in 
a  boys’  school  in  the  country;  man  must  be 
able  to  work  with  boys  in  gardens  and  have 
working  knowledge  of  steam  engines  and  be 
general  bandy-man;  no  drinkers:  wife  to  do 
mending  and  other  inside  work:  good  living  con¬ 
ditions;  $100  per  month;  give  references,  age 
and  church  affiliations.  ADVERTISER  3448, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy  and  poultry  farm: 

good  dry-liand  milker  for  Grade  A:  $35  month 
and  board  for  good  man.  EVERGREEN  FARM. 
North  Granby,  Conn. 


WANTED — Alan,  single  or  married,  experienced. 

resourceful,  congenial;  to  work,  build-up  now 
unequipped  good  dairy,  poultry  farm:  permanent 
position  for  right  party;  moderate  salary  to 
start:  write  fully.  ADA’ERTISER  3449,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALAN,  NICE  milker,  for  small  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  farm.  ADVERTISER  3452,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Couple:  man.  farmer;  woman,  cook. 

houseworker;  $55  monthly,  maintenance:  all 
conveniences.  EDAVARD  GALLOGLY,  R.  D.  1. 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  single,  in 
Central  New  Jersey;  must  milk:  will  pay  $20- 
$25  per  month:  permanent  job  for  right  man. 
ADA’ERTISER  3453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Alan  with  general  farm  experience 
on  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  near  New  York; 
$50  per  month  with  house  and  privileges.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  with  school  and  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  poultry-raising,  to  start  project  in 
AVestchester  County;  furnished  room  and  bath 
without  board:  write  full  particulars  and  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  3455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  good  dry-hand  milker,  teamster; 

$30  month,  board,  washing.  Orange  County. 
ADVERTISER  3456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  LONG  Island;  experienced  flowers, 
shrubs,  lawns,  etc.;  also  man  without  thor¬ 
ough  experience;  give  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected:  good  home  and  meals.  ADA’ERTISER 
3457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  couple  on  poultry 
farm;  wife  to  help  a  little:  furnished  bunga¬ 
low;  state  age.  height,  weight,  wages  and  all 
particulars;  uo  small  children.  AV.  JANDA. 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  COUPLE,  able  cook,  housekeeper; 

vegetables,  poultry,  lawn:  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  season  April-October:  $60-$80  month.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN,  assist  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing,  Christian  adult  family:  private  room  and 
bath:  no  laundry:  $30  start:  references.  332 
NORTH  VILLAGE  AVE.,  Rockville  Center,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4168. 


AVANTED — Couple  on  farm:  man  experienced 
with  horses,  tractors:  wife  help  in  house  year 
round  position.  AI.  PAUL,  Spring  A’alley,  X.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable,  honest  and  industrious 
young  man.  age  1S-35,  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  year-around  job  for  right  man;  good 
home;  $20  per  month.  LOUIS  RATNER,  R.  F. 
D  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


GIRL  01t  WOMAN  to  help  with  housework  and 
care  of  small  boy:  own  room  and  running  wa¬ 
ter;  country.  25  miles  New  York;  $30;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3465,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Lady,  general  houseworker,  white, 
light  cooking,  clean,  willing;  good  home,  $20 
start.  AIRS.  P0SA1AN,  87  AVoodruff  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Competent  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking,  light  laundry;  $45  month. 
BOX  4,  Lake  AVaccabuc,  Westchester  County, 

N.  Y. 


BOY  OR  YOUNG  man  for  poultry  and  general 
farm  work;  good  home  and  board:  state 
wages.  D.  RAHMANN,  R.  1,  Box  88,  Aladison, 
Conn. 


HOUSEAVORKER,  25-35,  EXPERIENCED,  good 
cook,  no  laundry;  couple,  country  home,  sea¬ 
shore,  15  miles  New  York  City;  $25.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  milker;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience;  $30  per  month  to  start,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  3470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEAVORKER,  WHITE,  no  cooking,  child  2 
years,  good  home,  $30.  JOS.  NEUMANN,  687 
AVest  204th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  AIAN  for  general  farming,  good  milker 
and  teamster,  experienced  with  truck  and 
iractor;  steady  job;  state  age,  weight  and  wages 
expected.  T.  H.  FITZGERALD,  AVoodbridge, 
Conn. 


AVORKING  COUPLE,  children’s  camp;  Catskills; 

man,  handy,  capable,  caretaker,  sober;  $50  and 
maintenance;  reference.  ADVERTISER  3451, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultry-men,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARAI 
SCHOOL,  C.  L.  Goodling,  Dean,  Farm  School, 
Pa. 


GARDENER.  POULTRY  AIAN,  desires  steady 
position;  life  experience  vegetables,  lawns, 
shrubs,  trees,  flowers;  expert  with  poultry;  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married,  American;  handy  with  tools: 
sober,  hustler;  have  own  furniture.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  44.  DESIRES  milking  barn  work,  not 
more  than  18  cows.  ADVERTISER  3349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULT RY AIAN,  18  years’  practical 
experience,  efficient  and  reliable.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED.  RELIABLE  working  manager, 
college  trained,  poultry,  crops,  single,  refined. 
Protestant,  24.  ADVERTISER.  3386,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AIAN  WITH  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry-  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  3397, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  AIIDDLE-AGED  CHRISTIAN  woman  (50)  as 
housekeeper  or  to  assist  with  housework: 
steady;  good  home.  ADA'ERTISER,  P.  O.  Box 
913,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


AA’ORK  ON  PRIA’ATE  place,  country  hotel  or 
small  farm  by  a  good,  sober,  honest  man;  good 
gardener  and  caretaker.  BOX  31,  Verona  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AVANTED,  general  farm  work  and 
dairyman;  understand  Universal  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  can  furnish  best  of  references;  age  29, 
single;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  3407,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  experienced. 

references;  married,  one  child.  ADVERTISER 
3409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSAIAN,  DAIRYMAN,  desires  position  on 
up-to-date  private  estate;  first-class  butter- 
maker,  good  dry-hand  milker;  Swiss,  middle- 
aged,  single,  life-long  experiences;  best  refer¬ 
ences:  please  state  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  3414. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIAN  AVANTS  job  as  farm-hand,  experienced, 
sober.  Af  ATT1IEAV  SHEAR  IN,  11  George  St.. 
AVhite  Fla  ins,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  23,  EXPERIENCED,  wants 
work  on  farm,  estate  or  resort;  genial,  de¬ 
pendable.  ADVERTISER  3416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — A  position  as  a  3  or  4-time  test-cow 
milker:  references.  ADA’ERTISER  3417,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVELL-RECOA1AI  ENDED  YOUNG  man  desires 
position  on  poultry  farm  or  small  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced.  J.  B.  AA7.,  care  Frank  Bird,  New¬ 
town,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager, 
experienced  farmer,  stockman,  expert  poultry- 
man;  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  3418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  FARAI  manager,  married,  would  like 
steady  position  on  modern  farm;  middle-aged, 
strictly  sober,  honest,  dependable,  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  from  dairy,  all  around  first-class  man. 
ADVERTISER  3419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE.  MARRIED  man.  age  60,  wants  per¬ 
manent  position  as  caretaker  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  gardener,  maintenance  mechanic,  drive 
car,  efficient  manager;  comfortably  furnished 
apartment  desired.  ADVERTISER  3422,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  on  large  poultry  farm  as 
working  manager:  wife  can  caudle  eggs  ami 
board  men.  P.  O.  BOX  167,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J . 


EXPERIENCED  STENOGRAPHER,  25.  short¬ 
hand,  typing,  bookkeeping;  best  references. 
ADA'ERTISER  3427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  FARAI  and  dairy  working  manager; 

established  reputation,  wants  situation  large 
enough  for  profitable  results.  ADVERTISER 
3428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A1ARRIED  MAN.  29.  three  small  children,  de¬ 
sires  to  manage  equipped.  100  or  more  acres, 
tillable,  dairy  and  poultry  farm:  life-time  expe¬ 
rience:  small  wages  and  shares:  by  April  1.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  3430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  At7 ANTED  as  working  farm  manager 
or  caretaker;  married,  no  children,  excellent 
references,  house  and  privileges;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA’ERTISER  3433,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  301. 


With  a  sears  catalog  in  your 
lap  and  a  U.S.  Mail  Box  out 
there  in  front  of  the  house,  you’re  - 
in  perfect  position  to  demand  and 
to  get  the  choicest  of  everything  .  .  . 
and  at  low,  easy-to-pay  prices  that 
won’t  hurt  even  the  tenderest  pock- 
etbook.  Even  if  there  isn’t  a  soul 
within  miles  of  you  ...  just  the  same 
you’re  in  the  heart  of  things  and 
nobody  on  earth  can  outshop  you. 

The  American  Farmer  likes  the 
common-sense  idea  of  just  reaching 
for  what  he  wants  without  ever  hav-  j 
ing  to  get  up  ...  he  and  his  wife 
and  his  children  all  look  forward  to 
their  nightly  rocking-chair  journeys 
through  Searsland. 

★  ★  ★ 

Only  the  few  who  have  yet  to 
know  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
shopping  and  saving  at  Sears,  need 
to  be  told  that  Sears  cream-quality 


merchandise,  every  bit  of  it,  is 
laboratory-tested  beyond  all  likeli¬ 
hood  of  flaw,  and  that  everything 
you  get  from  Sears  is  faithfully 
guaranteed  down  to  the  last  penny. 
In  over  fifty  years  Sears  word  has 
never  been  broken  ...  in  all  the 
business  world  nothing  is  more 
sacred  than  a  Sears  promise. 

★  ★  ★ 

To  our  millions  upon  millions  of 
friends  who  all  these  years  have 
leaned  on  Sears  and  who,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  have  learned  to  look  to 
Sears  for  better  goods  at  lower 
prices  .  .  .  greetings  from  Amer¬ 
ica’s  economy  headquarters!  Our 
new  1937  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalog  outdoes  even  Sears  .  .  . 
and  that’s  saying  a  lot.  It  is,  we 
honestly  believe,  the  finest,  most 
value-full  we  have  ever  issued  .  .  . 
loaded  to  the  sideboards  with  what 


you  want  at  prices  lower  than  you 
expect  to  pay. 

The  young  folks  will  clap  their 
hands  over  its  bold,  new,  modern 
spirit ...  its  beauty  ...  its  modish¬ 
ness.  Mother  will  find  in  it  many  a 
dream  come  true.  And  Dad  won’t  be 
disappointed  . . .  the  rugged  strength, 
the  old  dependability  which,  all  these 
years,  have  bound  him  to  Sears 
with  hoops  of  steel,  is  still  there! 

We  expect  this  new  book  to 
bring  you  a  lot  of  happiness  and  to 
save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Use  it  much  and  use  it  often. 

As  never  before,  Shop  at  Sears 
and  Save ,  for  that  is  still 
.  .  .  THE  AMERICAN  WAY. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
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The  patented 


y  two  extra  layer  so f 
’  Gum-Dipped  cords 
hold  the  heavy  tread  to 
Gum-Dipped  cord  body 

The  body  oj  patented  Gum  • 
Dipped  High  Stretch 
Cordswhich  gi ve  greater 
m  adhesion,  flexibility  and 
strength  to  withstand 
Rk  pulls  and  strains 


GROUND  GR 


HE  patented  scientific  arrangement  and 
spacing  of  the  deep,  rugged  bars  of  the  tread 
make  this  tire  selficleaning.  It  will  not  clog  or 
ball  up,  thus  providing  clean  traction  with  every 
turn  of  the  wheel.  The  deep  rugged  tread  is  held 
inseparably  to  the  cord  body  because  every 
cotton  fiber  in  every  cord  has  been  soaked  in 
pure  liquid  rubber  by  the  Firestone  Patented 
Process  of  Gum-Dipping.  This  gives  the  tire 
much  greater  strength  to  resist  the  strains  of  the 
extra  “pull.” 

Ground  Grip  Tires  save  25  per  cent  in  time 
and  25  per  cent  in  fuel.  They  give  more  traction 
and  drawbar  pull  —  ride  easier  and  cut  down 
repair  bills.  You  can  save  time  and  money  by 
equipping  your  tractors,  trucks,  and  farm 
implements  with  Ground  Grip  Tires.  See  your 
Implement  Dealer,  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or 
Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  today. 


FOR  CARS 

FOR  TRUCKS 

FOR  TRACTORS 

4.50- 21 . $10.05 

4.75-19.  .............  H*55 

5.50- 17  ••*•••••••••«•  14U35 

6.00-16.  lGtZ5 

6.50- 16... .  19®0© 

OTHER  SIZES 

30x5  H.D . $28.5© 

32x6  Truck  Type  ....  37®1© 

32x6  H.D . 48.0© 

6.00-20 . 22®75 

6.50-20 . 29®5© 

PRICED  PROPORTK 

5.00-15 . $12.15 

5.50- 16 .  12.95 

7.50- 16 .  18.80 

9.00-36 .  72.20 

12.75-28 . .  ..... .112*75 

DNATELY  LOW 

FIRESTONE  AUTO  SUPPLIES  FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE 

Firestone  Dealers  and  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Stores  are  headquarters  for 
farmers.  Here  you  can  buy  Batteries,  Spark  Plugs,  Brake  Lining,  Fan  Belts,  Garden  Hose, 
Radios  for  car  or  home,  Seat  Covers,  and  2,000  other  useful  articles.  You  can  be  sure  when 
you  buy  Firestone  Products  you  are  getting  the  greatest  value  for  your  money. 

If  you  have  not  received  the  new  1937  Firestone  Auto  Supply  Catalog,  write  for  it 
today.  Address  Firestone,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 


D,he  OxtAjrvesib  6/Wee 

FOR  RURAL  HIGHWAYS 

FIRST  GRADE  QUALITY  —  Built  of  high  quality  materials 
by  skilled  tire  engineers. 

GUM-DIPPED  CORD  BODY  —  Every  cotton  fiber  in  every 
cord  saturated  and  coated  with  pure  liquid  rubber,  giving 
greatest  protection  against  blowouts. 


yire$fo«<! 

STANDARD 


LOOK  AT  THESE 

/}nvf9Uc£6 

4.50- 20$  8.7© 
5.25-18  11.4© 

5.50- 17  12.5© 
6.00-16  13.55 

For  TRUCKS 
and  BUSES 

6.50- 20$25.©S 
7.00-20  34.©$ 

OtbersPiopoitionately  Low 


LONGER  NON-SKID  MILEAGE  —  The 

wider,  flatter  tread  —  more  and 
tougher  rubber,  gives  long,  even 
wear  and  thousands  of  extra 
miles. 

FIRESTONE  NAME  &  GUARANTEE 

—  Your  assurance  of  extra 
safety,  dependability  and 
economy. 


SENTINEL  TYPE 
4.40-21  $5.65 

4.50- 20  fe.05 

4.75-19  ©.70 

5.25-17  7.70 

5.50- 17  8,75 

Others  Proportionately  Low 


COURIER  TYPE 
4.40-21  $5.43 
4.50-21  fe,©3 

4.75-19  ©,37 

30x3  y2  Cl.  4,87 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks — with  Margaret 
Speaks,  Monday  Evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B  C,  Red  Network 


HOME 

RADIOS 


SPARK 

PLUGS 

Longer  life, 
power,  heavier 
electrode  for 
better  motor 
perform¬ 


ance 


Complete  line 
electric  or  battery 
sets.  Walnut 
cabinets.  Tone 
control 
Dynamic 
speakers. 
Airplane 
dial. 


BATTERIES 


Power  and  depend- 
ability.  Patented 
features  insure 
long  life. 


s,  trucks  and  buses 
longer  service. 


RADIO 


AUTO 


6  all-metal 
tubes.  Sound 
diffusion.  8" 
d  y  n  a  m  i  c 
speaker.  Dash 
mountings  for 
all  cars. 


FAN  BELTS 

Rubberized  cord, 
prestretched.  Long 
wearing. 


ITEMS  SEE  THE  NE\W 
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Sweet  Corn  for  Three 
Months 

Like  many  other  people,  my  family  is 
excessively  fond  of  sweet  corn ;  so  in 
order  to  have  the  longest  possible  supply 
I  have  tried  many  ways  to  lengthen  the 
season.  Often  I  have  had  it  in  South¬ 
western  New  York  and  on  Long  Island 
start  in  early  July  and  extend  to  early — 
sometimes  even  late — October. 

Clearly  the  two  ways  most  amateurs 
practice,  simultaneous  sowing  of  several 
varieties  that  ripen  in  sequence  and  the 
repeated  sowing  of  only  one  early  matur¬ 
ing  variety  at  intervals  of  10  or  15  days, 
give  a  fairly  long  season. 

Among  the  40  or  50  varieties  I  have 
growm  I  have  found  good  ones  to  sowT 
simultaneously  for  succession  are  Po¬ 
cahontas  for  extra  early,  Metropolitan  to 
follow,  Golden  Bantam  as  third,  Country 
Gentleman  fourth  and  Stowell's  Ever¬ 
green  for  latest.  Probably  the  variety 
most  often  sown  at  intervals  for  succes¬ 
sion  is  Golden  Bantam,  though  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Metropolitan  or  various  other 
early  kinds  should  give  a  somewhat  long¬ 
er  season.  The  mid-season  and  late  kinds 
will  give  sh’ort  periods  if  sown  at  inter¬ 
vals  because  they  require  longer  to  reach 
edible  maturity  than  do  the  short-season 
kinds. 

Among  the  “unusual  methods”  that 
have  proved  successful  with  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  proved  most  satisfactory : 
Though  sweet  corn  is  tender  to  cold  I 
have  often  gambled  against  Jack  Frost 
by  sowing  seed  10  days  or  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  latest  Spring  frost  is  us¬ 
ually  expected.  But  always  I  have  done 
this  among  the  early  vegetables  such  as 
peas  and  early  cabbage  already  growing. 
The  seeds  were  dropped  in  holes  poked  an 
inch  deep  with  a  thick  cane  and  covered 
with  soil  in  the  same  rows  with  the  early 
crops  whose  plants  helped  to  shield  the 
corn  seedlings  from  both  frost  at  night, 
and  sun  next  morning. 

Another  equally  good  but  less  risky 
plan  is  to  place  enough  corn  seed  for  the 
first  sowing  on  burlap  stretched  over 
damp  sawdust,  peat  moss  or  sand  in  a 
shallow  box  or  flat,  cover  this  with  news¬ 
papers  and  a  pane  of  glass  and  place  in  a 
warm  position.  When  this  is  done  a 
week  before  the  date  of  the  usually  last 
expected  Spring  frost  the  seeds  will  have 
sprouted  a  little  but  not  enough,  with 
ordinary  handling,  to  have  the  sprouts 
broken  when  being  sown.  Every  day  after 
that  makes  it  necessary  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  breakage.  Like  the  previous 
method  this  will  gain  a  week  over  dry 
seed  sown  in  the  garden  without  such  pre¬ 
liminary  treatment. 

These  are  the  twTo  best  methods  I  have 
tried  for  advancing  the  season  ;  the  two 
best  for  lengthening  it  in  the  Autumn  are 
the  sowing  of  only  early  maturing  kinds 
toward  the  close  of  the  season  and  to  out 
.and  shock  the  cornstalks  when  the  first 
Autumn  frost  threatens. 

For  the  former  of  these  plans  I  always 
soak  the  seed  of  a  quick-maturing  kind 
for  a  day  or  twro ;  make  a  furrow  four 
inches  deep  with  the  wheelhoe  double 
plow  in  newly  turned  and  finely  raked 
ground ;  drop  the  seed  about  a  foot  apart ; 
tramp  right  over  it  from  end  to  end  of 
the  rows,  and  rake  a  little  loose  soil  over 
the  tramped  earth  to  act  as  a  mulch  but 
still  leave  a  furrow.  This  tramping  es¬ 
tablishes  a  flow  of  moisture  from  below, 
so  the  corn  seedlings  usually  appear  in  a 
week  or  less,  even  when  the  ground  i9 
dusty  dry  elsewhere.  When  the  plants 
become  about  six  inches  high  I  run  the 
wheelhoe  shovels  straddling  the  row  to 
fill  the  furrow  and  bank  the  plants  a  lit¬ 
tle.  After  this,  cultivation  is  given  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  each  week  and  after  every 
rain  that  forms  a  crust  until  the  plants 
might  be  injured  by  passing  between 
them. 

When  frost  threatens  I  gather  all  ears 
that  are  ready  for  use.  cut  all  stalks  that 
still  have  ears  and  shock  them.  Lastly 
I  cut  all  stalks  from  which  the  ears  have 
been  cut  and  all  earless  stalks  and  place 
these  around  the  outside  of  the  shocks 
already  made  so  as  to  protect  these  lat¬ 
ter.  The  resLilt,  is  that  the  nearly  mature 
ears  continue  to  ripen  in  the  shocks  so 
that  many  of  them  reach  edible  condition. 
By  this  means  I  have  extended  the  season 
for  two  or  even  three  weeks  after  the 
first  early  Autumn  frost,  whereas  my 
neighbors’  corn  left  standing  in  the  rows 
was  destroyed.  M.  G.  kains. 
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A  New  York  Potato  Grower  in  Aroostook 


ROOSTOOK  County,  Maine,  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  United  States.  All  of  it  is  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
When  potato  prices  are  good  it  is 
one  of  the  three  best  farm  counties 
in  the  country,  being  equalled  in  sales  only  by  the 
citrus  groves  of  Los  Angeles  Country,  California,  and 
the  tobacco  and  other  products  of  the  thrifty  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  in  Lancaster  County. 

Here  in  New  York  we  live  close  to  the  11,000.000 
residents  in  and  close  to  New  York  City,  and  to 
other  millions  in  smaller  cities.  Our  climate  lets 
us  grow  a  wide  variety  of  products — dairy,  poultry, 
fruits  and  vegetables — as  well  as  the  older  farm 
staples  like  wheat. 

But  Aroostook  County  is  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  nearest  large  city  and  in  so  cold  a  climate  that 
it  produces  little  but  potatoes  and  the  oats  and  hay 
which  form  the  rotation  with  potatoes.  The  Green 
Mountain  and  Cobbler  varieties  which  Aroostook 
grow  are  so  popular  with  city  consumers  that  they 
have  driven  out  all  competing  varieties  from  the 
great  New  York  and  New  England  markets  except 
for  Idaho  Russet  Burbanks  sold  as  bakers. 

Before  1900  Maine 
had  but  two  potato 
crops  as  large  as  10,- 
000,000  bushels.  Year 
after  year  production 
has  expanded  as  more 
and  more  cities  turned 
to  Maine  potatoes,  till 
in  1934  the  crop  reached 
5.1,400,000  bushels,  of 
which  most  were  grown 
in  Aroostook  County.  In 
a  single  year  over  61,- 
000  carloads  were 
shipped  all  over  the 
eastern  and  central 
parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  story  of  Maine’s 
success  is  the  same  as 
that  of  almost  all  busi¬ 
ness  success,  the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work,  joined 
to  the  opportunity  and  the  good  business  judgment 
to  make  the  best  of  the  chance  nature  offered.  The 
climate  undoubtedly  does  help  Maine  growers,  but 
they  have  done  their  full  part  by  studying  and  using 
every  possible  detail. 

First,  Maine  uses  the  variety  the  consumers  want. 
Most  of  their  crop  is  the  Green  Mountain.  Consum¬ 
ers  show  their  appreciation  by  paying  premiums  of 
25  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  such  markets 
as  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  over 
the  Rurals  grown  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Only  the  Idaho  Bakers  can  compete  with  Maine 
Green  Mountains  for  the  fancy  trade,  and  in  the 
greatest  market  of  all,  in  and  around  New  York 
City,  Rurals  are  sold  only  to  a  very  few  of  the 
poorest  people  at  all. 

Second,  Maine  growers  use  exactly  the  production 
methods  fitted  to  their  climate  and  soil.  Up  that 
far  north  the  soil  warms  slowly  in  Spring,  so  slowly 
that  May  may  come  before  the  soil  can  be  worked, 
and  any  potatoes  undug  after  October  10  are  always 
in  danger.  With  that  short  season  and  its  long 
hours  of  sunlight  Aroostook  growers  find  that  very 
heavy  fertilization,  a  ton  or  more  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  per  acre  pays.  Few  sections  have  better 
adapted  their  cultivation  methods  to  their  condi¬ 
tions,  using  a  very  high  ridge  in  the  row  to  warm 
up  the  cold  soil.  Few  sections,  on  the  average, 
spray  any  better.  It  is  the  Aroostook  growers’  mis¬ 
fortune  that  such  an  immense  mass  of  potatoes  all 
has  to  be  harvested  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  About 
August  15  the  Cobbler  variety  can  be  harvested. 
Aroostook  figures  out  enough  acreage  of  this  va¬ 
riety  to  sell  in  the  last  half  of  August  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  on  the  new  potato  market  while  prices  are 
still  higher  than  they  are  later.  By  October  15  in 
most  years  the  low  point  or  dead-line  for  the  year 
is  x-eached  when  many  thousands  of  main  crop 
growers  all  through  the  Northern  States  get  into 
full  swing  digging.  These  are  the  cheapest  of  all 
potatoes  to  produce,  and  as  many  growers  have  debts 
to  pay,  or  are  forced  to  sell  from  the  field  for 
lack  of  storage  the  average  price  in  October  is  the 
lowest  for  the  whole  crop  season. 

Aroostook  ships  Cobblers  at  this  time  as  far 
west  as  Chicago.  Later  in  the  Winter  it  has  an- 


By  Daniel  Dean 

other  market  for  Cobblers,  that  for  sale  as  seed  in 
the  South  to  grow  the  early  crop  there  for  the 
next  season. 

Maine  produces  from  four  to  six  millions  of 
bushels  of  certified  seed  each  year.  A  large  part  is 
planted  at  home,  but  the  rest  finds  sale  all  over  the 
South,  and  this  Spring  is  going  as  far  west  as 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Thousands  of  cars 
will  be  shipped  in  the  next  few  weeks.  As  in  other 
States,  the  certified  business  is  largely  conducted 
by  men  who  are  the  best  growers,  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  and  pains  that  go  with  the  production  of  seed 
of  real  quality. 

The  Green  Mountain  has  been  the  basis  of  Maine’s 
success,  and  the  premiums  it  has  brought  over  com¬ 
peting  varieties  have  been  the  only  reason  why 
Maine  has  been  able  to  grow  potatoes  on  its  present 
scale.  The  cost  of  railroad  freight  is  very  heavy. 
Even  the  nearest  big  market,  Boston,  costs  39 (4 
cents  per  100  pounds,  or  as  we  say  in  New  York, 
nearly  24  cents  per  bushel.  New  York  City  rate  is 


64  and  Detroit  66  cents.  All  have  used  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  years.  Seed  shipments  to  Texas  and  other 
southern  points  sometimes  run  up  to  over  $1.25 
per  100  pounds. 

Two  other  varieties  have  been  tried  on  a  large 
scale  in  recent  years,  the  Katahdin  and  Chippewa. 
The  Green  Mountain  and  Cobbler  have  both  great 
trouble  with  bruising.  Each  has  a  most  tender 
skin,  and  needs  to  be  handled  like  eggs  or  bruising 
and  checking  results.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  few  thousand  farmers  to  dig  around  40,- 
000.000  bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  few  weeks  without 
getting  in  a  big  hurry.  Back  in  the  old  days  before 
the  war  a  system  was  worked  out  for  the  very  fast¬ 
est  possible  handling  of  potatoes  from  field  to  cellar. 
Picking  is  done  by  contract.  The  farmer  digs  the 
potatoes,  and  thousands  of  pickers  who  have  mi¬ 
grated  to  Aroostook  for  the  harvest  do  most  of  the 
picking.  The  method  is  to  pick  up  in  baskets  hold¬ 
ing  around  half  a  bushel,  which’  are  dumped  into 
barrels  for  transportation.  In  Spring  the  farmer 
buys  his  fertilizer  in  these  barrels.  The  wagon  in 
use  is  a  low-down  invention  called  the  jigger,  the 
platform  hardly  a  foot  off  the  ground.  Teamsters 
drive  through  the  field,  leaving  barrels  across  it  on 
the  rows.  Pickers  fill  the  barrels,  which  are  then 
hauled  to  the  storage  and  dumped.  Naturally,  under 
these  conditions  the  tubers  are  often  bruised.  In 
the  old  days  consumers  cared  less  about  bruises,  and 
more  about  price.  Now  they  care  less  about  price, 
it  the  table  quality  is  fine,  and  they  like  to  see  nice 
tubers  without  bruises. 

Both  the  Katahdin  and  Chippewa  are  much  less 


subject  to  bruising  than  the  Green  Mountain  and 
Irish  Cobbler.  The  Chippewa  is  a  second  early, 
more  or  less  intermediate  between  the  early  Cob¬ 
bler  and  the  late  Green  Mountain.  In  tests  it  yields 
as  well  or  better  than  either,  so  it  will  receive  a 
thorough  try-out  in  Maine  in  1937. 

The  next  question  with  these  two  new  varieties 
is  their  eating  quality.  Several  large  growers  and 
dealers  told  me  that  they  thought  the  Katahdin 
w  ould  lose  out.  As  one  said,  “Too  much  like  a  bar 
of  soap.”  Whether  the  Chippewa  replaces  the  Green 
Mountain  and  Cobbler  in  Maine  or  not  will  depend 
on  its  acceptance  by  consumers  in  the  large  cities. 

Potato  storage  in  Aroostook  is  something  a  New 
Yorker  finds  hard  to  understand.  More  than  half 
the  crop  that  is  stored  is  placed  for  the  Winter  in 
immense  track-side  warehouses  along  three  railroads 
of  the  county.  These  have  a  capacity  of  18,335,000 
bushels,  and  in  some  years  are  completely  filled.  The 
rest  of  the  crop  is  made  up  of  the  5,000  to  7,000  car¬ 
loads  shipped  before  the  end  of  harvest  and  that 
part  stored  in  farm  storages.  These  are  usually  un¬ 
like  anything  most  New  York  farmers  ever  saw 
Each  has  an  underground  cellar  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  hill  into  which  it  is  set.  One  end  has 
a  door  through  which  potatoes  are  taken  out.  But 
they  do  not  come  into  that  door.  Instead,  they  come 
into  one  end  of  the  roof,  on  the  second  floor.  Those 
jigger  wagons  can  turn  in  a  very  small  space,  so 
the  team  drives  into  the  end  of  the  roof  and  the 
load  is  dumped  from  the  barrels  through  trap-doors 
in  the  floor.  As  the  cellar  story  is  often  12  or  14 
feet  high  the  tubers  are  often  badly  bruised  here. 

The  track-side  potato  houses  are  owned  by  dealers, 
by  farmers,  and  by  the  Maine  co-operative  called 
the  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Incorporated.  The  farm¬ 
er  can  sell  to  the  house  owner  in  Fall,  or  he  can,  and 
more  often  does,  rent  bins  into  which  his  potatoes 
are  dumped.  Rent  for  the  season  runs  from  15  to 

35  cents  per  barrel  or, 
as  we  w’ould  say,  5%  to 
13  cents  a  bushel.  Rent 
varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  crop,  which 
is  unlucky  for  the  grow¬ 
er,  because  the  big  crop 
year  is  when  prices  are 
lowest  and  rent  the 
highest.  The  town  of 

Caribou  has  no  less 

than  70  of  these  potato 
houses  in  its  railroad 
yard.  To  a  New  York 
man  they  remind  him  of 
the  creameries  we  see 
at  so  many  railroad 
stations.  A  potato  house 
holding  5,000  or  more 

barrels  is  not  far  from 

the  size  of  many  cream¬ 
eries  considering  the  ice-house  separate.  So  if  a 
dairyman  will  think  of  Caribou  as  having  35  cream¬ 
eries  with  their  ice-houses,  setting  end  to  end  along 
four  or  five  switch  tracks,  he  will  get  a  good  idea 
of  what  a  big  potato  shipping  town  looks  like. 

Potatoes  are  shipped  every  month  of  the  year 
from  Aroostook,  though  July  is  very  light,  and  there 
are  not  so  many  from  June  15  to  August  15.  Through 
most  of  the  shipping  season  from  100  to  300  cars 
each  day  roll  down  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  rail¬ 
road.  Through  the  Winter  these  must  be  protected 
against  cold  by  heating,  for  which  an  extra  charge 
is  made. 

Aroostook  County  shippers  must  be  good  business 
men  to  stay  in  business.  Competition  is  intensely 
keen.  Every  big  firm  is  in  constant  telegraph  and 
telephone  communication  with  markets  that  may  be 
as  much  as  1,500  to  2.000  miles  away. 

One  good  reason  for  the  favor  with  which  Maine 
potatoes  is  held  by  city  dealers  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  easy  to  buy.  ith  millions  of  bushels  ready 
to  grade  up  and  load  at  a  few  minutes’  notice,  the 
wholesale  produce  dealer,  whether  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Pittsburgh  or  Detroit  knows  that  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  phone  his  order  and  the  car  will  be 
loaded  and  ready  to  start  in  a  very  few  hours.  And, 
equally  important,  they  know  that  the  big  Maine 
dealers  stand  back  of  the  quality  of  their  product, 
which  must  be  good,  or  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
will  be  made.  In  at  least  two  seasons  when  field 
frost  was  bad  immense  sums  were  paid  for  adjust¬ 
ments.  One  big  dealer  paid  over  $10,000  last  Fall. 

The  track-side  potato  (Continued  on  Page  310) 


50  cents,  Philadelphia  56.  Pittsburgh  60(4,  Cleveland 


Courtesy  Maine  Development  Commission. 
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Living,  Pla 


HERE  are  few,  if  any,  finer  means  of 
expression  of  regard  or  affection  for 
friends  or  loved  one  than  by  presen¬ 
tation  of  living  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
or  plants  freshly  removed  from  the 
nursery  row  or  propagating  bed. 
Such  gifts,  if  thoughtfully  chosen,  may  prove  endur¬ 
ing  almost  beyond  belief,  quietly  but  impressively 
reminding  the  recipient  day  after  day,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  of  the  generosity,  good¬ 
will,  kindly  regard  or  love  of  the  giver.  A  number 
of  illustrations  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
living  trees  and  plants  as  lasting,  useful  and  de¬ 
lightful  gifts,  may  be  of  some  interest  in  these  notes. 


Butterfly  Weed  (in  rear)  and  Blanket  Floioer  Are 
Excellent  for  Dry,  Hot  Southern  Exposures  Where  Few 
Ilardy  Perennial  Plants  Will  Thrive 


Countless  country  and  suburban  home  grounds  are 
shaded  by  deciduous  trees  whose  birth— perhaps  in 
the  virgin  forest,  or  planted  by  tree  lovers  long 
passed  away — occurred  100,  200,  300  or  more  years 
ago.  Many  species  of  evergreen  trees,  likewise,  at¬ 
tain  great  age  and  size.  From  one  of  our  office 
windows  can  be  seen  at  this  very  moment,  at  an 
adjacent  old  homestead  (the  writer’s  boyhood 
home),  a  group  of  perfectly  formed,  vigorous,  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  of  Norway  Spruce  (Pieea  excelsa)  that 
were  stately  trees  GO  years  ago.  These  trees  are 
fully  SO  years  of  age. 

Many  years  ago  a  half-hundred  trees  of  White 
pine  (Finns  strobus)  12  to  IS  inches  in  height  were 
sent  to  the  writer  from  a  nursery  of  an  adjoining 
State.  These  were  planted  along  the  rim  of  a  steep 
bank  where,  near  our  Dale  View  homestead,  the  pub¬ 
lic  highway  bites  deeply  into  the  steep  hillside  as 
the  right-of-way  gradually  winds  upward  along  the 
liillslope  toward  the  crest  of  a  great  ridge  or  water¬ 
shed.  The  screen  of  pines  extends  the  length  of  a 
six-acre  area  of  apple  trees  one  of  which  extends 
the  tips  of  its  branches  into  the  photograph  shown. 
The  pine  trees  are  25  years  of  age,  average  about  30 


Roadside  Planting  of  White  Pine,  Twenty-five  Years  of 
Age,  Hear  the  Entrance  to  Dale  Yiew  Trial  Grounds 


feet  in  height,  20  feet  in  spread  of  branches,  and 
are  adiuinrably  fulfilling  their  purpose  of  prevention 
of  erosion  and  holding  the  steep  slope  of  the  road¬ 
way  cut  intact.  Barring  disease  of  which,  so  far, 
they  are  wholly  free,  these  pine  trees  composing  a 
dense  evergreen  screen  or  windbreak,  give  promise 
of  continuing  luxuriant  growth,  beauty,  fragrance 
and  practical  usefulness  for  into  future  years. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  gather  perfect  apples  from 
well-cared-for  orchards  or  indivirual  trees  50  or 
more  years  of  age.  Many  times  we  have  seen  apple 
trees  blooming  and  bearing  fruit,  whose  ages  ranged 
from  75  to  nearly  or  quite  100  years.  Such  a  tree  of 
Fall  Pippin  variety  stood  on  a  gentle  hill  slope  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  writer’s  boyhood  home 


nts  as  Enduring,  Gifts 


By  F.  H.  Ballou 

and  bore,  during  its  long  life,  an  aggregate  of  several 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  delightful  fruit.  Eventually 
this  part  of  th  eold  homestead  passed  to  different 
ownership  and  the  old  tree  was  removed. 

Within  a  few  rods  of  the  small,  country  home 
office  in  which  this  is  written,  near  the  margin  of  a 
large  pond,  stands  a  giant  Golden  Willow  (Salix 
aurea  pendula),  its  very  long,  slender,  drooping 
branches  sweeping  both  land  and  water.  But  a  tiny, 
rooted  cutting  30  inches  in  length  in  1905,  this  great 
tree  now  towers  to  the  height  of  GO  feet,  has  a 
spread  of  branches  of  more  than  50  feet,  and  a  trunk 
diameter  of  four  feet  at  a  point  two  feet  above 
ground.  Developed  from  a  mere,  insignificant  switch 
carried  in  a  suitcase  by  the  writer  nearly  32  years 
ago,  from  a  nursery  row  in  the  garden  of  our  tem¬ 
porary  home  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  this  stately  tree  now 
serves  admirably  as  a  memorial  to  acceptance  of 
work  in  horticulture  with  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  at  the  kindly  invitation  of  the  late  Prof. 
W.  J.  Green,  then  chief  of  the  department  of 
horticulture. 

A  grapevine  of  the  Elvira  variety,  planted  by  the 
writer  45  years  ago  and  trained  to  horizontal  wires 
oxi  the  sunny  side  of  a  farm  building,  still  bears,  an¬ 
nually,  generous  crops  of  perfect,  compact  clusters  of 


Giant  Golden  Willow 


fruit.  This  vine,  occasionally  subjected  to  renewal 
by  heavy  cutting  back,  really  is  no  larger  than  it 
was  30  jrears  ago,  but  is  equally  as  vigorous  and 
fruitful  as  during  its  earlier  years. 

In  1914  as  we  were  completing  the  building  of  a 
small  residence  in  our  home  city,  a  friend  whose 
hobby  at  that  time  was  propagation  of  plants  of 
various  kinds,  brought  to  us  a  fine  lot  of  seedling 
plants  of  Japanese  Barberry  (Berberis  Tliungber- 
gii),  suggesting  that  they  might  be  used  as  a  low 
hedge  along  the  front  and  one  side  of  the  new  home 
grounds.  The  plants  were  appreciatively  accepted 
and  carefully  planted.  By  means  of  equally  careful 
annual  pruning,  including  an  occasional  rather 
heavy  cutting  back  for  renewal  and  to  maintain  the 
hedge  in  low,  compact  form,  it  still  is  vigorous, 
sightly  and  admirably  fulfilling  its  mission  and  pur¬ 
pose  more  than  22  years  after  planting  as  shown. 

Trained  upon  the  latticed  porch  of  our  nearly 
helf-century-old  country  cottage  here  among  the 
hills,  nine  miles  out  from  the  city,  is  a  climbing  rose 
given  to  the  family  of  the  writer  more  than  30  years 
ago,  by  a  good  friend  who  is  still  living.  This  fine 
old  vine  frequently  renewed  by  pruning  out  the  old 
canes  and  training  the  ever-ready  new  ones  in  the 
places  of  those  removed,  annually  has  delivered  its 
cheerful  messages  in  colorful  roses. 

In  the  angle  of  the  foundation  near  the  front 
porch  of  our  country  home,  is  a  group  of  luxuriant 
native  ferns,  principally  the  Interrupted  Fern  (Os- 
hunda  Claytonia),  and  the  common  Maiden  Hair 


Fern  (Adiantum  pedatum).  These  plants  were  re- 
moved  from  the  margin  of  a  rocky  thicket  to  their 
present  location  nearly  40  years  ago.  Not  one  of 
them  has  perished  during  the  two-score  years. 

More  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago  the  writer 
found  blooming  in  the  woodland  near  our  old  home, 
a  single  plant  of  Moccasin  Flower  or  Yellow  Lady's 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  pubescens).  It  was  the  only 
plant  of  its  kind  that  we  ever  had  found  growing 
wild  in  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  in  grave  danger  of 
being  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  some  thoughtless 
seeker  of  wild  flowers.  The  lonely  plant  was  care¬ 
fully  removed  to  a  shaded,  somewhat  moist,  pro¬ 
tected  spot  near  the  north  foundation  of  our  country 


Native  Ferns,  Small  Root-clumps  of  Which,  Were 
Planted  in  This  Sheltered  Location  Forty  Years  ago. 
No  Replacement  Have  Been  Made. 


home,  where  it  readily  became  established  as  a 
permanent  and  interesting  member  of  the  homestead 
colony  of  hardy  plants.  Renewing  itself  very  slowly 
by  division  of  its  root  system,  it  faithfully  appeared 
annually  for  a  long  term  of  years  following  its 
removal  to  a  new,  safe  and  suitable  location.  At  the 
present  time,  about  35  years  after  its  discovery  in 
the  woodland,  this  same  plant  (or  its  natural  de¬ 
scendant),  now  occupies  a  shaded,  fertile  spot  in 
our  big  rock  garden. 

Many  years  ago,  after  persistently  seeking  for 
some  hardy  perennial  plant  that  would  thrive  in  a 
very  dry,  hot  location  along  the  southern  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  country  cottage,  we  dug  from  an  equally 
dry,  hot,  thin-soiled,  upland,  southern  si  ope  in  a 
pasture  field,  a  number  of  vigorous .  plants  of  our 
native  Butterfly  Weed  (Asclepias  tuberosa).  This 
plant  is  quite  generally  cataloged  by  nurserymen 
who  highly  praise  its  beauty  and  depehdability  as 
a  hardy  perennial.  Used  as  a  background  for  a 
bed  of  Banket  Flowers  (Gaillardia),  those  some 
plants  of  Butterfly  Weed  have  withstood  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  new,  dry,  hot  location  during  a  period 
of  15  years,  and  are  still  as  sturdy  and  productive 


A  Beautiful  Japanese  Barberry  Hedge  Which  Was 
Planted  T wenty-two  Years  Ago 


of  bloom  as  when  first  established. 

Many  other  examples  of  longevity  of  growing 
things  of  nature  easily  might  be  given,  but  those 
referred  to  above  perhaps  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
what  the  writer  has  in  mind  in  attempting  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  subject. 

What  gift,  then  can  be  more  appropriate,  desii*- 
able,  serviceable,  enjoyable  and  lasting  than  that  of 
a  fruiting  or  flowering  tree,  shrub,  vine  or  plant? 
More  and  more  largely,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict, 
nursery  rows  and  propagating  beds  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  substantial  tokens  or  symbols  of 
love,  friendship  and  neighborly  regard.  And,  more¬ 
over,  as  memorials  to  great  personalities,  valiant 
deeds  and  notable  occasions. 
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Spring  in  the  North  Country 

First  it  was  a  basket  of  kittens  about  a  month  old 
the  boys  found  over  the  horse  barn.  The  mother 
eat  had  hid  them  as  long  as  she  could  and  now 
trotted  anxiously  by  their  side  as  they  were  being 
brought  to  the  house.  Here  was  a  new  problem  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  cute  little  fallows,  for 
we  could  not  keep  them  all.  The  black  one  was 
gentle  but  the  tiger  and  the  spotted  gray  ones  were 
clawing  and  spitting,  and  the  one  with  the  big 
square  face  did  not  appeal  to  us.  lie  looked  too 
much  like  a  cat  we  had  once  that  killed  chickens, 
though  he  will  probably  grow  to  be  a  handsome  cat 
and  be  as  gentle  as  any.  Next  day  the  neighbor 
boy  who  happened  in  and  admired  the  kittens  was 
given  his  choice  when  he  said  that  his  cat  had  died, 
and  he  took  “square-face.”  Another  neighbor  took 
the  tiger  and  the  gray  so  now  we  have  only  Blackie 
and  her  mother,  who  was  mis-named  Jake  in  her 
younger  days.  Blackie  is  now  leading  a  pampered 
life  with  plenty  of  mice  and  milk  from  her  mother. 

Then  almost  every  day  there  is  a  “new  Wttle  old 
wabbly  calf”  to  be  taught  to  drink  from  a  pail.  As 
it  grows  stronger  one  has  to  hurry  to  get  the  pail 
on  the  floor  before  Mr.  Calf  gets  his  nose  in  it  and 
spills  the  milk. 

The  Barred  Rock  hens,  in  their  neat  checked 
dresses,  are  singing  and  cackling  over  the  big  brown 
eggs  in  the  nests,  and  the  roosters,  also  in  checked 
suits  of  gray,  are  crowing  lustily  now  and  then  in 
deep  throaty  voices. 

From  the  sheep-pen  comes  a  cry  that  is  almost 
human  and  we  see  in  the  doorway  an  adorable  little 
lamb  looking  for  his  mother,  or  perhaps  he  is  cry¬ 
ing  because  he  has  found  this  a  cold  world.  At  any 
rate  lie  is  sending  out  a  call  for  Ma-a-a-a  and  he 
always  gets  an  answer.  The  wind  is  still  chilly  and 
the  ground  damp  but  his  eyes  are  bright  and  soon  he 
will  be  nibbling  the  fresh  blades  of  grass  or  it 
may  be  the  early  flowers  in  the  garden  if  the  fence 
♦should  happen  to  be  down.  Of  all  the  young  things 
about  the  farm,  the  lambs  attract  our  attention 
most.  At  first  they  are  all  legs  but  when  they  get 
enough  to  eat  they  soon  fill  out  and  become  furry 
and  round  with  eager  little  faces  and  pink  ears 
which  stand  up  as  though  to  hear 
everything.  They  scamper  about  to¬ 
gether  and  seem  to  be  playing  games 
at  times.  They  will  take  turns  climb¬ 
ing  upon  a  stone  or  board  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  jump  off  on  the  other  side  or 
race  down  one  side  of  a  ditch,  jump 
across  at  a  certain  spot  and  race  back 
on  that  side,  cross  over  and  stand  in  a 
group  panting  for  breath.  Then  sud¬ 
denly,  off  they  go  again  and  do  it  all 
over. 

Although  there  has  never  been  any 
sugar-making  on  our  farm  we  hear 
about  it  every  year  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
maple  syrup  made  by  our  friends. 

There  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  about 


split  and  piled  for  use  in  the  cookstove  this  Summer 
and  the  rest  will  be  stored  later  in  the  cellar  for  use 
in  the  furnace.  A  supply  of  good  dry  wood  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  comfort,  in  this  climate,  especially. 

Then  there  are  the  birds,  new  arrivals  every  day. 
It  fills  us  with  joy  to  see  the  robins  hopping  cheerily 
about  and  to  hear  their  early  morning  chirps  as  they 
hunt  for  a  place  to  set  up  housekeeping  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  crows  are  the  first  birds  to  return  but 
somehow  we  never  welcome  them.  It  is' the  robins, 
the  bluebirds  and  the  yellow  hammers  we  like  best, 
perhaps  because  of  their  coloring,  but  we  would  not 
forget  to  mention  the  demure  little  wren  who  sings 
a  delightful  song  and  the  meadow  lark  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  is  to  some  a  sign  of  warm  weather. 

We  listen  every  day  for  the  croaking  of  the  frogs 
in  the  swamps,  for  we  have  a  tradition  that  the 
frogs  have  to  be  frozen  up  three  times  before  the 
Winter  is  really  past.  The  cold  weather  often  dou¬ 
bles  back,  after  a  warm  spell  which  sets  the  frogs 
singing,  as  though  to  take  another  slap  at  us  before 
leaving,  and  during  the  cold  snap  the  frogs  are 
silent  again.  Last  year  we  had  an  early  Spring, 
leaves  were  all  out  and  shrubs  in  bud,  early  gardens 
were  up  and  everything  looking  lovely  when  in  the 
middle  of  May  we  were  visited  by  a  heavy  frost 
which  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  tomatoes 
and  corn  planted  by  venturesome  gardeners  were  a 


to  cook,  too.  It  was  a  real  help  the  other  day  for 
Mother  to  have  one  of  the  boys  come  and  fry  the 
doughnuts  while  she  got  dinner  and  also  to  have  the 
ether  fellow  come  with  a  dishtowel  to  dry  the  dishes 
and  put  them  away.  Dishwashing  is  a  dull  task 
at  best  that  takes  a  big  share  of  the  busy  house¬ 
wife’s  time.  Last  week  Mother  made  herself  a  birth¬ 
day  cake  and  when  one  of  her  boys  made  a  perfect 
icing  for  it  was  she  proud?  No,  we  will  not  tell 
you  how  many  candles  on  it. 

The  perennials  coming  tip  each  year  seem  like 
old  friends  returning  from  a  visit.  There  has  been 
a  bunch  of  blue  delphiniums  by  the  corner  of  the 
porch  for  so  many  years  that  if  it  failed  to  come 
up  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment,  and  the 
same  would  be  true  of  the  iris,  tulips,  spiraea  and 
lilacs.  And  this  year  there  is  our  new  strawberry 
bed  which  we  tended  so  well  last  Summer.  Why 
we  can  almost  taste  the  berries  and  Mother  says 
she  will  never  be  able  to  furnish  enough  home¬ 
made  bread  to  eat  with  them.  The  baker’s  bread  is 
now  of  such  good  quality  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  to  bake  or  buy. 

Yes,  it  is  Spring  on  the  old  farm.  We  have  looked 
forward  to  it  through  the  long  Winter  with  its  bare 
fields  and  trees.  This  year  we  have  had  a  mild 
Winter  for  some  reason,  and  we  have  enjoyed  being 
able  to  get  about  without  plowing  through  the 
snow.  We  are  always  glad,  however,  when  the 
warm  breezes  and  the  budding  trees  and  the  young 
life  around  the  farm  tells  us  that  Spring  is  with 
us  once  again.  Welcome  to  Spring. 

New  York.  mrs.  Charles  mc  arthub. 


Top — Looking  for  Mother. 


sugar-making  and  unless  there  is  plenty  of  help  in 
the  family  we  rather  doubt  that  there  is  much  profit 
in  it.  To  be  sure  if  one  has  the  equipment  and  the 
maple  trees  it  seems  almost  obligatory  to  make 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  home.  It  may  be  that  I 
have  told  before  of  the  people  who  did  not  like  the 
maple  syrup  until  they  flavored  it  with  vanilla.  To 
a  person  brought  up  where  the  real  article  is  made 
this  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  but  these  people  lived 
in  the  South  and  preferred  the  cane  syrup.  To  the 
taste  of  a  North  Country  native  there  is  nothing 
more  delicious  than  maple  wax  on  snow  or  a  dish 
of  warm  sugar  this  time  of  year.  It  is  a  good 
Spring  tonic. 

Here  is  Mother  with  a  box  of  earth  putting  in 
tomato  and  other  seeds.  She  always  raises  her  own 
plants  because  there  is  always  plenty  of  use  for 
the  money  at  garden  time  and  if  plants  have  to  be 
bought  she  does  not  have  many.  Of  course  it  is 
rather  a  nuisance  to  have  the  plants  around  but 
it  is  fun  to  see  them  grow.  That  flowerpot  which 
seems  to  have  a  few  dead  sticks  in  it  holds  a  blue¬ 
bell  which  has  been  taking  a  rest  during  the  Winter, 
but  will  grow  again  when  brought  to  light  and  wa¬ 
tered.  It  may  have  a  long  botanical  name  but  it  is 
just  a  bluebell  to  Mother  with  a  glossy  dark  green 
foliage  and  bears  a  profusion  of  bell-like  flowers 
which  are  really  more  purple  than  blue. 

The  boys  got  enough  snow  to  get  up  the  wood 
after  all  and  one  day  a  neighbor  came  with  the  buzz- 
saw  and  with  the  help  of  several  boys  made  short 
work  of  cutting  up  the  logs.  The  sound  of  the  saw 
as  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  wood  has  a  merry  ring 
and  so  there  is  a  huge  pile  of  blocks  beside  the 
house  to  dry  in  the  Summer  sun  and  our  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  for  another  year  is  at  hand.  Some  of  it  will  be 


Bottom — On  a  Sunny  Slope  in  Early 

total  loss  as  were  the  spirjea  and  lilacs,  but  the 
amazing  thing  to  me  was  the  recovery  of  the  way- 
side  shrubs  and  bushes  which  we  would  cheerfully 
have  had  die,  ash,  choke  cherry,  etc.  The  big  ash 
trees  and  the  oaks  were,  indeed,  a  sorry  sight,  look¬ 
ing  just  as  a  tree  would  look  that  stood  close  to  a 
fire.  But  nature  has  wonderful  reserves  and  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks  had  sent  out  new  shoots  cov¬ 
ered  with  leaves  which  completely  covered  the  bare 
stalks  from  which  the  dried  leaves  had  blown  away. 
The  crop  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  was  almost 
a  failure  and  no  apples  at  all.  The  season  was  still 
early  enough  for  garden  stuff  and  corn  could  be 
planted  again.  It  was  the  hardest  frost  ever  heard 
of  here  though  we  often  get  frost  in  May  and  do 
not  consider  it  safe  to  set  out  our  tomatoes  much 
before  June  1. 

Then  there  are  the  turkey  eggs  to  be  gathered 
and  stored  carefully  for  hatching,  turning  them 
every  day.  With  what  hopes  we  gather  them,  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  care  of  the  poults  so  that  our  flock  in 
the  Fall  may  be  larger  than  the  past  year.  Careful 
feeding  with  attention  to  cleanliness  seems  to  be 
the  secret,  and  if  the  public  can  be  persuaded  to  eat 
turkey  more  often  the  marketing  problem  will  be 
solved.  Mother  is  planning  to  raise  some  more  chick¬ 
ens  this  year,  too.  Those  cans  of  chicken  in  the 
cellar  come  in  pretty  good  for  Sunday  dinner  and  are 
easily  prepared. 

Extra  washing  on  the  line  and  the  smell  of  fresh 
paint  and  wall  paper  tell  us  that  Mother  is  getting 
the  house  freshened  up  before  the  work  on  the  land 
begins  so  that  she  may  have  some  help.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  boys  to  know  how  to  do  these  things 
for  they  may  have  a  home  of  their  own  and  the 
knowledge  will  be  handy.  They  need  to  know  how 


Some  Old-Time  Politics 

I  am  always  interested  in  looking  over  old  books 
and  papers.  Just  recently  I  came  across  a  copy  of 
the  Xcw  York  Tribune  of  1S5G.  at  the  time  when 
Fremont  was  nominated  for  President.  I  hardly 
think  that  my  father  was  a  subscriber  at  that  time. 
He  was  married  that  year  and  had  hardly  com¬ 
menced  making  payments  for  his  farm.  It  pre¬ 
sumably  was  a  campaign  copy,  but  father’s  name 
was  written  on  it.  John  C.  Freemont  had  been 
nominated  a  day  or  two  before  this  issue  of  the 
Tribune,  and  the  paper  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  I 
never  fully  realized  how  serious  and 
unsettled  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  at  that  time.  It  was  practically 
the  beginning  of  the  Republican  Party, 
although  the  name  had  been  chosen 
two  years  before  by  State  bodies  and 
Major  A.  E.  Bovay  of  Wisconsin  had 
urged  the  name  in  conversing  with 
Horace  Greeley  and  many  others  as 
early  as  1S52.  It  was  adopted  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  perhaps  there  first. 

Four  years  before  in  1S52  the  Whig 
Party  had  nominated  Gen.  Scott  for 
President.  They  approved  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  approved  the  Compro¬ 
mise  of  1S50,  but  the  northern  people  as  voters  re¬ 
fused  the  Compromise  and  disapproved  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  so  largely  refused  to  vote  for  Scott. 
Franklin  Pierce  was  elected,  carrying  all  States  but 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
Now  by  1856  Pierce  had  done  some  rather  strange 
things  that  are  brought  out  quite  fully  in  this  old 
copy  of  the  Tribune. 

Fremont  had  been  sent  in  1S42  to  see  if  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  the  best 
place  of  crossing  to  the  Oregon  country  as  emi¬ 
grants  were  preparing  to  go  there.  I  had  to  get  out 
the  old  geography,  but  it  seems  the  South  Pass  is 
the  place  that  lets  you  through  the  mountains  from 
Montana  to  Idaho.  Any  way  that  expedition,  with 
Kit  Carson  as  a  guide,  had  put  Fremont  into  the 
limelight  and  undoubtedly  gave  him  the  nomination 
in  1856  for  President.  If  you  undertake  to  study 
out  all  the  movements  of  that  period  and  the  causes 
you  get  pretty  deep  in  history. 

Fremont  was  born  in  the  South,  I  think  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  Not  all  Missouri  folks  were  for  slavery  and 
these  men  were  strongly  against  it.  True,  Missouri 
furnished  a  big  lot  of  men  who  went  into  Kansas, 
stuffed  the  ballot  boxes  and  voted  to  make  Kansas  a 
slave  territory.  The  Kansas  war  followed,  for  both 
the  South  and  the  North  tried  to  force  in  enough 
voters  to  make  a  slave  or  a  free  State,  although  the 
compromise  had  made  that  territory  free.  Both 
parties  set  up  forms  of  government.  But  we  won’t 
go  into  that  only  to  see  that  they  had  exciting  times. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  Presidency  is  given  in  this  issue. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans  defeated,  but  only  to  get  ready  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  four  years  later,  h,  h,  l. 
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“It’s  a  real  pleasure  to  watch 
crops  grow  when  you  feed  them 
with  Armour’s.  They  seem  to  get 
nourishment  that  makes  them 
thrive  better,  even  in  dry  weather. 


“I’ve  used  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  for  years  because 
I  know  I  can  depend  on  them  to  carry  my  crops  through  to 
healthy  maturity.  They  say  that’s  because  Armour’s  has  a 
balanced  ration  of  important  plant  foods. 


“What  I  say  is  that  when  I  use  Armour’s  Fertilizers  my 
crops  show  that  they’ve  had  fertilizer,  and  when  harvest 
time  comes  around  I  can  tell  that  Armour’s  has  done  its 
good  work  again.” 

See  your  local  agent  for  your  supply. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

120  Broadway  -  New  York 

Baltimore,  Md.  Presque  Isle,  Me.  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS 

Watch  your  seeds  this  year!  Your  results — 
your  profits — depend  largely  on  the  seed  you 
use.  1936  was  a  critical  year  for  producing 
most  seeds.  Avoid  unproved  sources. 

Dibble’s  Seeds  are  your  positive  guarantee 
of  SEED  QUALITY.  Hardy,  northern  grown, 
acclimated — just  what  you  need  for  Sure 
Profits.  Nothing  but  the — 

HIGHEST  GRADE  SEEDS  OBTAINABLE 

D.  B,  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  AND  GRASS 
SEED — Average  99.50%  Pure.  No  winter- 
kill.  No  second  seeding.  Prices  reasonable. 

SEED  OATS  — Heavyweight  and  Twentieth 
Century.  Average  weight  about  40  lbs.  Puri¬ 
ty  above  99%  and  germination  above  95%. 

SEED  CORN  — Ten  leading  varieties.  Germi¬ 
nation  guaranteed  90%  or  better.  Sold  on 
10-day  test  or  money-back  basis. 

SEED  POTATOES-  13  varieties,  Certified 
and  Selected.  In  fact  everything  for  the 
farm.  Quality  Guaranteed!  Prices  Right! 
Before  you  buy,  get  the  Free  Dibble  Catalog 
and  Price  List,  lc  postcard  brings  it.  Play 
safe  this  year.  Write  today. 


DIESELECTRIC  PLANTS 


lor  Economy  Plus  *595  a  E°Sy  PSy  P?«n 

With  New  Safety  and 

Make  your,  own  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power 
the  “Diesel  Way” 
with  WITTE  Diesel- 
ectric  Plants,  1600, 

3000  or  6000  watts, 
for:  Less  Than  ONE 
CENT  per  KILO¬ 
WATT  on  cheap, 
non-explosive  f  u  e  l. 

110-volt  A.C.  or  D. 

C.  for  direct  light¬ 
ing,  32-volt  for  battery  operation.  Charging  costs 
lowered  75%.  Easily  installed  in  small  space. 


F  O 


K.C., 


'1894  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


IRRIGATION  PIPE,  NOZZLES  and  Supplies. 
GEORGE  ERB,  Seneca  St.  &  Bailey  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


|T#X  Colorado  B.  Spruce  Seedlings,  $1.25  Postpaid. 
UP  Elfgren  Nurseries  -  East  Killingly ,  Conn* 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for  Town¬ 
sends  Free  Berry  Book.  Describes 
best  paying  varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees, 
etc.  and  tells  How  We  Grow  Our 
Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
1  Our  Customers  double  yields.  Val- 
Sjuable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 
Your  Free  Copy  is  Ready. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BLUEBERRIES 


Original 
Improved 
Varieties 

lants  guaranteed  to  grow.  Balled  and  Burlapped, 
to  5  years  old.  Prices  begin  at  55c  each, 
dd  in  home  garden  lots.  Valuable  booklet  free. 

DUSTON  ORCHARDS.  Box  K-16.  Hanover,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


nisroisirc  Twice  inspected.  Marey,  $1.50  dozen. 
rDCKKIItJ  Taylor,  $1 .25  dozen.  $10 — 100.  All  post 
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Dahlias,  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Beautiful  mixed 
colors  for  $1  prepaid.  Mil, I,  FARM,  Middlebnrgh,  N  Y. 


April  10,  1937 

A  New  York  Potato  Grower  in  Aroostook 

(Continued  from  Page  307) 


houses  are  equipped  with  electric  power 
graders  and  picking  tables  on  which  the 
frosted,  rotted  or  otherwise  defective 
tubers  can  be  sorted  out  by  two  or  three 
men  whose  only  job  is  to  watch  for  them. 

This  brings  up  one  of  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tors  in  Aroostook's  success.  Many  years 
ago,  before  railroads  reached  the  county, 
starch  factories  were  built  to  utilize  the 
potato  crop,  for  starch,  a  relatively  valu¬ 
able  product,  could  be  hauled  long  dis¬ 
tances  through  the  woods  to  market. 
Starch  production  is  the  balance  wheel  of 
Aroostook’s  potato  industry.  As  it  can 
be  kept  from  year  to  year,  none  is  made 
when  prices  are  high  and  consumers 
willing  to  buy  the  pickout  grades  at  good 
prices.  Then,  when  the  price  drops  with 
a  big  crop,  as  much  as  nearly  5,000,000 
bushels  may  be  ground  into  starch  in  a 
single  season.  Dealer  and  grower  have 
little  temptation  to  ship  poor  potatoes 
when  the  factories  pay  as  much  or  more 
for  them  than  consumers  net  them  for 
the  finest  tables. 

Aroostook’s  most  disastrous  year  was 
1934 — 46,4S4,000  bushels  were  grown  on 
133,541  acres,  an  average  yield  of  348 
bushels  per  acre,  which  makes  all  stories 
about  400-bushel  clubs  look  mighty  small 
compared  to  this  record.  The  average 
price  per  bushel  to  the  grower  was  only 
15  cents.  In  the  Spring  growers  stood 
in  line  all  night  at  the  starch  factories  to 
get  15  cents  per  barrel  (5 %  cents  per 
bushel)  rather  than  sell  to  the  carlot 
shipper  for  10  cents  (about  3%  cents 
per  bushel). 

The  1935  crop  made  growers  some 
money,  for  prices  advanced  from  October 
through  till  the  next  June.  The  1936 
crop  has  been  profitable  from  the  start. 
Starting  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  to  the 
grower  (55  to  73  cents  per  bushel)  prices 
reached  a  top  of  $3.50  for  a  few  days  in 
January  and  are  now  (March  17)  just 
under  $3  to  the  grower.  Demand  for 
Maine  potatoes  is  so  great  that  several 
thousand  carloads  of  the  small  No.  2  size 
and  of  pickouts  will  be  shipped  to  use  as 
table  stock  in  large  cities. 

Aroostook  growers  have  had  the  worst 
troubles  to  contend  with  for  many  years. 
Constant  rains  through  much  of  the 
growing  seasons  caused  severe  late  blight, 
in  spite  of  frequent  spraying.  Digging 
was  delayed  by  heavy  rains  and  much  of 
the  croiy  had  to  be  dug  when  covered 
with  mud.  Tire  blight  caused  rot,  which 
was  impossible  to  detect  in  the  mud. 
Then  came  two  very  heavy  cold  waves. 
First  on  September  30  and  again  on  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  14  and  15  the  soil  was  frozen 
so  deeply  that  the  outside  ends  of  a  large 
share  of  the  tubers  were  frozen.  These 
looked  all  right  when  dug  from  the  mud, 
but  within  a  few  weeks  softened  in  stor¬ 
age.  In  the  effort  to  prevent  their  po¬ 
tatoes  from  spoiling  many  owners  of 
storages  installed  lai-ge  electric  fans  to 
dry  the  wet  potatoes  and  kept  heaters 
running  for  weeks.  Months  later  they 
found  that  this  heating  broke  the  normal 
rest  period  of  the  tubers  and  unusual 
sprouting  forced  many  to  sell  in  January 
and  February  who  would  have  held  their 
potatoes  to  April  or  May.  Hundreds  of 
bins  had  to  he  sorted  over,  sometimes  sev¬ 
eral  times.  When  I  was  there  in  Decem¬ 
ber  the  worst  of  the  frost  and  blight  rot 
had  been  sorted  out  and  sold,  but  it  was 
still  bad  enough  to  make  plenty  of  trou¬ 
ble.  Many  cars  had  to  be  re-conditioned 
at  heavy  expense  after  arriving  at  cities 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  For  about  two 
months  of  the  worst  time  after  the 
freezes  Maine  had  to  stop  shipping  many 
potatoes  to  its  most  distant  markets,  as 
Detroit  and  the  South. 

The  hardest  lesson  for  New  York  po¬ 
tato-growers  is  that  Maine  kept  its  pota¬ 
to  customers  through  the  worst  mess  of 
rot  in  its  history.  Very  few  of  the  11,- 
000,000  consumers  living  in  and  close  to 
New  York  turned  to  the  buying  of  our 
Rural  or  Rural  Russet  potatoes  from  up¬ 
state  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  With 
some  help  from  the  Long  Island  Cobblers 
and  Green  Mountains,  Maine  was  able  to 
keep  it  largest  and  best  market,  the  great¬ 
est  food  market  in  the  world,  till  it  could 
once  more  ship  a  product  without  too 
much  rot. 

When  I  was  a  young  farmer  from  1905 
to  1917  I  shipped  most  of  my  potatoes  to 


the  city  of  Newark,  practically  a  part  of 
New  York  City.  At  that  time  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  supplied  a 
large  part  of  the  needs  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Now  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  three  Rural  growing  sections  ship 
less  potatoes  into  New  York  City  each 
year  than  come  from  Idaho,  over  2,060 
miles  away.  If  we  want  the  trade  of  the 
largest  market  in  the  world  we  must 
grow  a  potato  variety  which  will  yield 
under  our  hot  conditions  and  at  the  same 
time  give  to  the  consumer  the  eating 
quality  found  in  the  Long  Island  or 
Maine  Green  Mountain  or  in  the  Idaho 
Russet  Burbank.  daniel  dean. 


The  Eighth  Rural  Tour 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  trip. 
As  soon  as  the  itineraries  are  ready 
please  send  me  one  so  that  1  may  start  to 
make  plans  for  my  vacation  this  Summer. 
Send  complete  information  in  regard  to 
route  taken,  cost,  necessary  clothing  to 
take,  etc.  1  have  never  been  able  to  take 
any  of  your  previous  tours  but  am  cer¬ 
tainly  looking  forward  to  having  a  very 
enjoyable  time  on  your  1937  tour  to 
Alaska.  miss  g.  b.  r. 

New  Y'ork. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  a  good  many 
years  and  I  note  you  are  going  to  sponsor 
another  Alaska  trip.  I  enjoyed  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  very  much  and  your  represen¬ 
tatives  took  very  good  care  of  us  and 
everyone  I  spoke  to  was  satisfied.  I  am 
trying  to  induce  my  niece’s  daughter,  a 
school  teacher,  to  go  with  me.  Send  me 
information  in  full  as  you  did  two  years 
ago.  p.  w. 

New  York. 


Kindly  send  me  your  itinerary  of  the 
Alaska  trip  for  this  year.  We  were  with 
your  party  on  the  trip  to  the  Northwest 
in  1930.  b.  N. 

New  York. 


The  best  advertising  for  our  trips  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  have  is  the  eagerness 
of  our  friends  to  repeat  the  trips. 
They  would  not  do  so  if  they  had  not  had 
a  good  time  and  their  money’s  worth.  It 
is  pleasant  to  have  them  write  about  each 
of  the  trips  they  have  taken  but  we  never 
had  more  enthusiastic  letters  than  those 
we  received  about  the  1935  Alaska  trip. 
It  will  be  just  as  good  this  year,  even  bet¬ 
ter  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed  with 
the  time  and  money  spent  on  this  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation. 

As  for  “what  to  wear,”  the  climate  of 
Alaska  is  similar  to  the  State  of  Maine 
and  you  need  cool  things  for  the  day  and 
warmer  clothes  for  morning  and  evenings. 
A  top  coat  is  always  necessary;  an  extra 
sweater  and  possibly  a  light-weight  wool 
dress  in  case  there  is  damp,  coolish 
weather  —  that  “unusual”  weather  we 
always  hear  about!  A  suit  with  blouses 
would  be  fine.  A  silk  dress  is  good 
for  train  wear — it  is  light  weight  and 
sheds  the  dust.  We  will  have  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  article  on  dx*ess  for  men  and 
women  but  this  will  give  a  general  idea. 

Send  the  coupon  on  page  350  for  an 
itinerary.  The  low,  all-expense  cost  in¬ 
cludes  tips,  meals,  sightseeing  trips, 
and  as  we  have  said  before,  everything 
except  your  personal  expenditures.  You 
can  almost  leave  your  pocketbook  home. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  see  Alaska  in 
company  with  a  fine  group  of  people  and 
we  would  suggest  that  you  send  in  your 
reservation  early.  Who  will  be  first? 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Harnessing  a  Spring 

Some  time  ago  your  printed  description 
of  how  to  harness  a  spring,  c.  J.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  principle  was  to  explore  the 
springy  locality  carefully,  and  lay  a  net¬ 
work  of  tiles  that  would  run  into  one 
central  place.  In  some  cases  these 
springy  spots  are  only  10  feet  square 
or  even  smaller.  In  others  they  may  ex¬ 
tend  from  20  to  50  feet  from  the  spot 
where  the  spring  breaks  out.  This  work 
must  be  done  carefully,  so  that  the  va¬ 
rious  water  veins  are  not  disturbed,  but 
are  merely  permitted  to  run  together. 


Sugar  Maple  in  Delaware 

Will  sugar  maples  grow  in  my  part  of 
Delaware,  Kenty  County?  c.  e.  c. 

Delaware  State  Forester  W.  A,  Taber 
tells  us  that  the  sugar  maple  will  grow 
successfully  in  that  locality. 
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A  customer  writes,  "I  planted  six  different 
kinds  of  corn,  but  yours  beat  them  all.  Your 
Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  yield  doubled 
the  amount  of  other  varieties.”  Hundreds  of 
others  say,  "100%  satisfactory.”  We  have 
seed  corn  for  every  purpose  ...  13  varieties 
to  choose  from.  For  silo  or  crib. 

WRITE  TO.D AY. ..  Get  Free  Copy  New 
1937  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Clovers,  Alfalfa, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  240,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


FARM  SEEDS 

* 


35  BEAUTIFUL  IRISES  $1.00 

Each  one  different.  A  riot  of  ex¬ 
quisite  colors  in  different  slindes  of 
Tink,  Red,  Blue,  Yellow,  Purple, 
Lavender,  White  and  Bronze.  All 
up  to  date  and  popular.  All  strong, 
healthy,  blooming  size  roots.  One 
beautiful  variety  from  TRANCE  in 
each  collection.  Order  today.  We  pay  postage. 
Send  for  our  free  “Booklet”  of  Bargain  Collec¬ 
tions  in  Peonies,  Irises,  Phlox,  Poppies,  etc. 
HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y, 


Fineit  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bleom,  10 
Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a  25c  val¬ 
ue  !)  100  Prepaid  for  ♦1.00! — 
Send  dime  er  dollar  today  I 
Maule's  Seed  Book  free  — 
.ested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
1  vegetable  and  flowers.  New  low 
prices,  also  Eaav-Payment  Plan. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
342  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fil  Anini  II  ?  I*est  that  grow.  Many  special  collections 
ULHUIVLVa  of  prize  winning  varieties.  Send  name 
today.  Harold  B.  Higgins,  GLAD-ACRES,  Easton,  Md. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE 
BELT.  Twenty-six  leading  and  tested 
varieties.  Get  better  stock  and  save 
money.  Write  for  special  LOW  PRICES, 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

69  Orchard  St.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


CA  n  SEND  NO  MONEY  —  Frostproof  Cabbage 
■  and  Onion  Plants.  All  Varieties — 500,  50c; 

1000.  90c.  Prompt  shipment. 

GEORGIA  PLANT  COMPANY.  Albany,  Georgia 


TCTIUOSTIMfOOF  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants— 75c 
JL  M;  Cauliflower,  100— S  1 .25;  Peppers.  200— S 1 .00; 
Tomato,  1000—51.50;  Lettuce,  ‘.’00—  51.00.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tif ton,  Ga. 


GEORGIA  Certified  Tomato  Plants  —  Pepper,  Egg 
Plants.  0]>enfield  grown.  Catalogue  free. 
SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  Pembroke,  Georgia 


tDACTDDnnt  Cabbage,  Onions,  Peppers.  Beets,  Cauli- 
rKUjlrKUUr  flower,  Lettuce  and  Tomato  Plants. 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS.  Ttfton,  Ga 


Chestnut  Trees  B,,ish.LResistanlf 


Bearing  de¬ 
licious  nuts 
at  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manhelm,  Pa. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  M*  m"m*ERN 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Bo,  168.  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 
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N  I  bKNAIIUKAL 

Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profi.L.F.Payne,H.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpouitry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hem* 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  Is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

331  W.  30th  St„  New  York  City 
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General  Pruning  and  Spray¬ 
ing  Practices 

The  best  time  to  prune  is  just  after  the 
severity  of  Winter  has  passed,  yet  while 
the  trees  are  still  dormant.  This  means 
usually  the  last  of  February  or  the  first 
of  March.  Of  course,  in  commercial  or¬ 
chards  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  let  it  go  so 
late.  Commercial  orcliardists,  therefore, 
prune  almost  any  day  during  the  Winter 
when  the  wood  is  not  frozen. 

As  for  spraying  it  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  highly  technical  and  where 
the  formulas  and  recommendations  vary 
from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the 
season  and  abundance  of  particular  pests. 
By  far  the  best  plan  for  you  is  to  write 
to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  or  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca  and  ask  for  booklets  on  insect  and 
disease  control. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  sprays  might  be  listed : 

Apple 

1.  — Delayed  dormant,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  blossom  buds  are  out  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  inch,  using  2*4  gal¬ 
lons  of  lime  sulphur,  three  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  and  one  pint  of  nicotine  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons. 

2.  — Pre-bloom  spray,  applied  just  be¬ 
fore  the  blossoms  open,  using  2*4  gallons 
of  lime  sulphur  and  three  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

3.  — Calyx  spray,  when  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling,  using  214  gallons  of 
lime  sulphur  and  three  pounds  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate  in  water  to  make  100  gallons.  If 
red  bugs  are  present,  one  pint  of  nicotine 
should  be  added. 

4.  —  First  cover  spray,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  petals  have  dropped, 
using  214  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and 
three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  in  water 
to  make  100  gallons. 

Pear 

1.  — Cluster  bud  spray,  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  separated  in  the  cluster,  using 
11  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

2.  — First  psylla  nymph  spray,  about  a 
■week  after  the  petals  fall,  using  two 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  30  pounds  of 
lime,  three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate,  one 
pint  of  nicotine,  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

3.  — The  same  materials  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  during  the  Summer  if  psylla  becomes 
threatening. 

Peach 

1.  — Leaf  curl  spray,  in  early  Spring 
just  before  the  buds  swell,  using  6%  gal¬ 
lons  of  lime  sulphur  in  water  to  make 
100  gallons. 

2.  — Pre-bloom  spray,  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  show  pink,  using  16  pounds  of  dry- 
mix  sulphur  lime  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

3.  — Shuck  spray,  when  the  shucks  are 
falling,  using  16  pounds  of  dry-mix  sul¬ 
phur  lime,  13  pounds  of  extra  hydrated 
lime,  and  two  pounds  of  lead  arsenate,  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons. 

4.  — Summer  spray,  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  shucks  have  fallen,  using  16 
pounds  dry-mix  lime  sulphur  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

5.  — The  same  material  as  4  applied  two 
to  four  weeks  before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Sour  Cherries 

1.  — Pre-bloom  spray,  just  before  the 
blossoms  open,  using  2%  gallons  of  lime 
sulphur  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

2.  — Petal  fall  spray,  applied  when  the 
last  of  the  petals  are  falling,  using  2*4 
gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and  2%  pounds 
of  lead  arsenate  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

3.  —  Shuck  spray,  applied  when  the 
shucks  have  fallen,  using  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  2. 

4.  — First  fruit  fly  spray,  applied  when 
Early  Richmond  fruits  first  show  color, 
using  the  materials  given  in  2. 

Sweet  Cherries 

1.  — Dormant  spray,  before  the  buds 
show  green,  using  a  tar  distillate  emul¬ 
sion. 

2.  — Pre-bloom  spray,  when  the  bud 
scales  separate  and  expose  the  green  blos¬ 
som  buds,  using  two  gallons  of  lime  sul¬ 
phur  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

h.  ax. 


"It's  pretty  hard  to  beat 


NATURE" 

Trotting  Queen 

ROSALIND  2:013/4,  famous  4 
year  old  bay  filly  owned  by  Gibson 
White,  driven  by  Ben  F.  White. 
As  a  3  year  old,  Rosalind  won 
the  great  Hambletoniaa  Stake  at 
Goshen  last  year. 


HERE  is  an  action  picture  of 
the  great  Rosalind,  winner  of 
the  1936  Hambletonian— the  $50,- 
000  trotting  stake  which  is  held  in 
August  every  year  at  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Nature  gave  Rosalind  something 
an  ordinary  horse  hasn’t  got  and 
can’t  get— a  natural  balance  of  vital 
elements,  speed,  stride,  courage, 
endurance.  That’s  why  she  is  worth 
a  fortune  compared  to  an  ordinary 
p!ug. 

Mother  Nature  also  gave  a  nat¬ 
ural  balance  of  vital  elements  to 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Nitrogen,  of  course  —  and  that’s 
mighty  important— but  in  addition 
to  nitrogen  Natural  Chilean  con¬ 
tains  more  than  thirty  other  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  calcium,  iodine, 
boron,  potassium,  manganese  and 
so  on.  And  remember,  because  of 
its  natural  origin,  these  vital  im¬ 
purities  are  always  carried  in  Nat¬ 
ural  Chilean  Soda  in  Mother  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  wise  balance  and  blend. 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
. . .  the  safe,  effective  food  for  your 
crops.  It  is  an  excellent  side  dresser. 


Natural 


Chilean 


NITRATE  of  SODA 


NATURAL  AS  THE  GROUND  IT  COMES  FROM 

With  Vital  Elements  in  Nature  9s  Balance  and  Blend 

- - - -  -  - - 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

FIELD  SEEDS  FROM  EARLY  TO  LATE  HYBRID 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Silage,  Corn, 

Cabbage.  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 

Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses. 

Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture,  all 
from  sources  proved  best. 

FARM  CHEMICALS  TO  FERTILIZE  SOILS.  TREAT  SEEDS.  PROTECT  CROPS 
Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 


Frost-proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  and  all 
varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Fulwood’s 
1937  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  special  premium  offers. 
ALL  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before  buy¬ 
ing  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy, 
p.  D.  Fulwood.  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 


PIT  ADA  WTEETY  NORTHERN  OHIO  GROWN 
UU AKAIi  1  LliU  red  clover  —  alfalfa— 

Alsike — Timothv — Sweet  Clover — Seed  Corn — Soy  Beans. 
Domestic  seeds  of  high  purity  and  germination,  adapted 
to  your  locality,  meeting  all  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
requirements.  Buy  direct  and  save.  Write  for  prices 
and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


Ons  and  Two  Yoars  Old— Guaranteed  True  ta  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams — Red  orYellow. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
L.  &  F.  DO.YDERO  Box  88  V INELAND,  N.  J. 


PIEDMONT  PLANTS — Wakefield.  Copenhagen.  Gol¬ 
den  Acre,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage.  Bermuda.  Valencia. 
Prizetaker  Onion.  Postpaid:200,  50c;  500,  $1.00:  1000, 
$1.75.  Collect:  $1.00  per  1000.  Earliana.  Bonny  Best. 
Pritchard.  Marglobe,  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  ready 
April  loth.  Postpaid-  300,  80c:  500,  $1.50;  1000.  $2.50. 
Collect:  $1.75  per  1000.  Write  for  catalog  of  many 
other  vegetable  and  flower  plants.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


QUALITY  SEEDS 

Send  for  1937  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for  our 
free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you. 
It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate  description 
of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties  of  Vegetables. 
We  offer  Seeds  of  high-quality  and  germination 
and  our  prices  are  right. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years  —  Largest 
Growers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


farm  Seeds 


Holmes’  Farm  Seeds  are  worth 
knowing  and  growing.  Get  our  folder  and  prices 
on  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Clovers.  Grasses,  Soy  Beans. 
Peas.  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  etc.  Old  and  new  TESTED 
varieties.  Write  today.  (Also  Free  Garden  Book  on 
flowers  and  vegetables.) 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  BOX  16,  CANTON.  OHIO 


Selected  Corn  for  Seed  Screened 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  Clarage  and  Maryland  Ninety  Day 
Yellow  Dent  Germination  guaranteed  ninety — $2.00 
bushel  here.  CAROLINE  GRAIN  AND  SEED 
COMPANY,  -  GREENSBORO.  Maryland 


Grow  vegetables  three  weeks  earlier 

WITH  CARLISLES  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN 
PLANTS.  Cabbage  plants.  $1.00:  Onion.  60c;  Tomato. 
$1.50,  thousand.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS.  VALDOSTA.  Georgia 


rprtifipj  *VAPrl  PntafftPC  Smooth  Rurals  (Heavyweight 
VCI UllCtt  uCCU  rulatUCS  strain);  Cobblers.  Russets. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons  -  Fillmore,  New  York 


-CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER- 

Bliss  Triumph,  Early  Ohio,  Spaulding  Rose,  EARLY 
ROSE,  Green  Mountain.  KATAHOIN,  Smooth  Rural, 
HIPPEWA,  Rural  Russet.  WARBA.  Also  SELECTED, 
ROGUED,  grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bits* 
Triumph,  Smooth  and  Russet  Rural.  Early  Ohio.  NEW 
VARIETIES  —  CHIPPEWA.  WARBA  and  KATAN- 
DIN  are  outstanding.  Wo  recommend  their  trial. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  BONNY,  -  ELBA.  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY 

see 

K 

IB 

3 

im 

Also  many  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers,  "it's  FREE.  Send  for  your*  copy  today.' 

Box  lOS,  8»lis>DYiry,  Md. 
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Ladino  Clover  a  Princess  Crop 


In  the  crop  world  corn  is  called  “king” 
and  Alfalfa  “queen.”  They  have  held 
these  titles  for  generations  and  as  there 
are  no  signs  of  degeneration  in  their 
families,  it  is  likely  they  will  continue  to 
reign.  In  our  opinion,  there  should  be  a 
few  lesser  lights  in  the  crop  royal  family 
and  the  title  of  “princess”  is  hereby  pro¬ 
posed  for  Ladino  clover.  At  least  in 
Northeastern  United  States,  where  it  is  a 
relatively  recent  arrival,  Ladino  has 
manifested  some  remarkable  qualities. 
Probably  Lespedeza  would  be  designated 
the  royal  heiress  in  the  Southeast. 

Before  recounting  the  characteristics 
which  qualify  Ladino  clover  for  the  title 
of  princess,  let  us  review  very  briefly  the 
situation  among  hay  and  pasture  crops  in 
the  northeastern  region.  Red  clover  and 
Timothy  are  the  chief  components  of  hay 
seed  mixtures.  As  is  well  known,  this  is 
an  excellent  combination  for — and  here  is 
the  rub — two  years  only.  Then,  because 
of  its  biennial  nature,  Red  clover  with¬ 
draws  from  the  firm  and  Timothy  must 
carry  on  alone.  Like  all  grasses,  Timothy 
requires  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen 
if  reasonable  yields  are  to  be  obtained. 
During  the  first  two  years,  Red  clover 
fills  this  requirement.  On  fertile  soils, 
the  clover  may  have  accumulated  enough 
nitrogen  to  promote  a  fair  growth  of 
grass  in  the  first  year  after  the  passing 
of  the  legume.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  rotation — usually  two  to  four  more 
years— low  yields  result  unless  the  ex¬ 
pensive  element,  nitrogen,  is  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts. 

It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
ask  why  not  replace  Red  clover  with  Al¬ 
falfa,  a  long-lived  legume.  There  are 
several  important  reasons  which  may  be 
summarized  in  a  single  sentence:  Queen 
Alfalfa  has  queenly  tastes  and  refuses  to 
endure  wet,  acid  soils  and  too  many  or 
ill-timed  cuttings.  Thus,  a  perennial 
legume  with  less  exacting  requirements 
than  Alfalfa  is  needed  for  meadows. 

Another  serious  problem  is  the  uneven 
seasonal  growth  of  all  hay  and  pasture 
plants.  The  lushness  of  .Tune  pastuies 
is  a  by-word.  There  is  nothing  myste¬ 
rious  about  the  excellence  of  June  pas¬ 
turage.  It  is  principally  due  to  the 
rapidity  of  growth  at  that  time.  North 
of  the  cotton  belt  and  east  of  the  ninety- 
sixth  meridian,  Kentucky  blue  grass  and 
wild  White  clover  are  the  principal  spe¬ 
cies  in  good  permanent  pastures.  Both 
are  excellent  plants,  but  in  spite  of  plen¬ 
tiful  supplies  of  nitrogen  from  either  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the 
clover,  Blue  grass  takes  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  holiday  during  July  and  August.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  months,  wild  White  clover 
usually  comes  into  greater  prominence, 
but,  due  to  its  very  short  growth,  does  not 
supply  nearly  as  much  pasturage  as  the 
grass-clover  combination  in  May  and 
June.  Therefore,  a  larger  clover  would 
increase  the  yields  of  permanent  pastures, 
especially  in  midsummer. 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
many  farmers  supplement  their  failing 
permanent  pastures  by  grazing  the  after- 
math  in  their  meadows.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  legumes  have  another  important  ad¬ 
vantage  over  grasses — they  grow  much 
better  during  hot  dry  periods.  Thus,  there 
are  at  least  two  important  reasons  for 
growing  as  many  legumes  as  possible. 
Firstly,  they  are  independent  of  fertilizer 
nitrogen.  Secondly,  they  produce  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  their  total  annual  yields 
after  the  May-June  flush,  or  zenith 
period. 

Now  we  will  describe  some  specific 
features  of  the  heroine  of  this  tale.  La¬ 
dino  clover  is.  a  giant  variety  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  Trifolium  repens,  of  which  white 
Dutch  clover  and  the  wild  White  clovers 
of  old  pastures  are  every-day  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  native  home  is  Italy.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  fact  delayed  the  advent  of  trials 
in  Northeastern  United  States,  for  we 
have  preached  for  years  about  the  un¬ 
adaptability  of  Italian  grown  red  clover. 
It  was  scarcely  believable  that  Ladino 
would  endure  our  Winters. 

Ladino  first  gained  prominence  in  the 
United  States  in  the  relatively  mild  and 
humid  climate  of  the  western  coast.  For 
example,  in  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Bulletin  264,  it  states  that 
11.25  acres  of  irrigated  Ladino  pasture 
produced  in  the  season  of  1929  over  7,000 
cow  days  of  grazing  and  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  equivalent  to  60.3  tons  of  Alfalfa 
hay.  From  California  comes  a  story  of 


grazing  12,000  sheep  on  300  acres  of 
Ladino. 

Not  until  seven  or  eight  years  ago  were 
small  lots  of  seed  obtained  for  trials  in 
the  Northeast.  Both  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  on  farms,  Ladino  gave  so  much 
promise  that  further  tests  were  made. 
Glowing  tales  about  the  large  herds  pas¬ 
tured  on  small  acreages  of  Ladino  during 
periods  when  grass  pastures  were  almost 
worthless  emanated  from  dairymen  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  No  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  here  to  repeat  these 
stories,  but  a  few  of  the  outstanding  per¬ 
formances  of  Ladino  in  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  at  Connecticut 
(Storrs)  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  will  be  mentioned. 

Winter  hardiness  is  a  prime  requisite 
of  forage  plants  in  cold  climates.  Seeded 
in  a  mixture  of  grasses  for  pasture  in 
1931.  Ladino  has  not  only  lived  for  six 
years,  but  has  spread  into  adjacent  seed- 
ings.  On  nearby  fields,  even  the  hardiest 
strains  of  Alfalfa  succumbed  in  the  very 
severe  Winter  of  1933-34. 

In  this  rather  concentrated  dairy  reg¬ 
ion  where  tillable  land  is  relatively  scarce, 
large  yields  are  important.  In  1932,  50 
different  mixtures  were  seeded  on  tripli¬ 
cated  plots.  Alfalfa,  Red,  Alsike  and 
Dutch  clovers  and  practically  all  of  the 


far  by  Ladino  have  been  cited.  No  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  many  other  desir¬ 
able  characteristics  possessed  by  Ladino 
as  well  as  most  other  legumes.  In  this 
category  are  such  important  items  as 
independence  of  fertilizer  nitorgen,  high 
protein  and  mineral  contents,  palatability 
even  in  advanced  stages  of  maturity  and 
good  Summer  growth.  In  common  with 
her  smaller  sister,  wild  White  clover,  La¬ 
dino  possesses  prostrate  stems,  which 
may  extend  several  feet  from  the  original 
plant,  rooting  at  the  nodes  along  the  way. 
Also,  like  wild  White,  Ladino  clover  is  a 
perennial. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  summary  of 
Ladino’s  good  characteristics.  Now,  the 
unfavorable  ones,  for.  like  every  species, 
she  possesses  a  few.  Due  to  the  prostrate 
stem,  the  upright  parts  of  Ladino  are 
shorter  than  those  of  Red  or  Alsike 
clover  and  consequently  may  yield  less 
hay  during  the  first  two  years  after  seed¬ 
ing  unless  mowed  lxxore  freqxiently. 

Tests  to  date  indicate  that  Ladino  will 
not  thrive  long  under  continuous  close 
grazing.  This  seeming  disadvantage  may 
prove  a  blessing  iix  disguise,  for  no  spe¬ 
cies  will  yield  as  much  when  kept  closely 
ci-opped,  and  learning  how  to  manage  La¬ 
dino  may  lead  to  the  proper  management 
of  other  pasture  crops.  Of  course,  this 
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of  Ladino  seed  in  all  seedings  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Furthermore,  if  current  experi¬ 
ments  are  any  criterion,  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  also  apply  to  all  seedings  for 
hay  that  do  not  consist  largely  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  To  make  farm  trials  safe  and 
inexpensive,  it  is  sixggested  that  thi*ee 
pounds  of  Red  clover  be  replaced  with 
one  pound  of  Ladiixo  when  making  the 
next  Timothy  seeding.  We  shall  be  very 
much  sui'pi'ised  if  Ladino  does  not  fill 
the  eai'lier  expressed  need  for  a  larger 
clover  in  pastures  and  a  longer-lived 
clover  in  lxieadows.  b.  a.  brown. 

Storrs,  Conn. 


Dried  Pumpkin  and  the 
Pies  It  Makes 

“Pumpkin  sass,  for  a  common  sass,  is 
as  good  sass  as  ye  can  find,”  my  father 
used  to  quote  this  saying  of  an  old  neigh¬ 
bor.  Note  the  “common,”  as  distinguish¬ 
ing  it  from  the  pound  for  pound  pre¬ 
serves  of  those  days,  which  were  stored 
in  earthen  jars,  or  crocks,  and  were  for 
special  occasions  only.  I  remember  still 
the  marvelous  odor  when  cooking,  and  the 
delectable  flavor  when  cooked,  of  the  wild 
strawberries  my  mother  used  to  prepare 
in  that  way. 

But  I  never  tasted  “punkin  sass,”  and 
only  once,  when  ripe  cucumbers  were 
lacking,  did  mother  make  pumpkin  sweet 
pickle ;  pumpkins  were  really  made  for 
pies.  In  these  days  I  know  of  women 
who  buy  a  can  of  pumpkin  at  the  store 
and  make  what  they  call  a-  satisfactory 
pie,  but  I  cling  to  the  old-fashioned 
methods  practiced  by  my  mother  (who 
was  born  in  1836)  and  doubtless  by  her 
mother  befoi*e  her.  We  have  improved 
on  the  pumpkin  itself,  for  the  small  sweet 
variety  is  better  than  the  larger,  coarser 
kind  that  was  grown  for  cattle  as  well 
as  for  human  xise,  but  it  is  cooked  in  the 
same  way.  Peel,  sci-ape  out  every  bit 
of  the  stringy  inside  part,  cut  in  small 
blocks,  put  in  enough  water  to  boil  it 
tendei-,  then  (and  this  is  the  important 
point),  let  every  bit  of  moisture  dry 
away ;  stir  it  often,  mash  it,  cook  it 
down  as  much  as  possible  without  actual¬ 
ly  burning.  Stir  often,  to  avoid  that, 
but  a  bit  of  scorching,  turning  it  a  darker 
brown,  only  improves  the  flavor.  What 
is  called  a  “Dutch  pot,”  an  iron  kettle 
with  rounding  bottom,  is  perhaps  best, 
but  an  aluminum  one  will  do. 

We  used,  next,  to  sift  it  carefxilly,  but 
with  the  little  sweet  pumpkins,  this  is 
not  usually  needed.  If  for  use  at  once, 
I  take  a  cup  for  each  pie.  If  it  is  to  be 
dried,  spread  it  rather  thinly  on  platters 
or  pie-plates  and  set  in  a  warm  place — 
the  oven  with  the  doors  open,  for  in¬ 
stance — scraping  xxp  and  turning  over 
now  and  then,  until  it  is  dry  enough  to 
handle  without  sticking.  It  will  then 
keep  almost  indefinitely,  packed  loosely 
in  a  tin  can  or  other  closed  receptacle. 

To  make  the  dried  product  into  pies, 
break  it  into  small  bits,  filling  a  cup  not 
inoi’e  than  one-tliird  full ;  fill  up  with 
lukewarm  water  and  let  soak  ixntil  the 
next  day ;  then  put  it  on  and  boil,  mash 
up,  and  sift,  to  be  sui-e  there  are  no  hard 
bits  left.  People  used  to  cook  with  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  as  they  could  not  afford  white ; 
now  we  cannot  afford  maple,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  bi’own  sugar  for  pumpkin  pies, 
one-half  cup  to  a  pie.  Mix  this  with  the 
pixmpkin,  add  a  bit  of  salt,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  gingei’,  one-half  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  a  full  cup  of  creaixi  and  another  of 
milk.  (Oh,  of  coui-se,  all  milk  will  do, 
but  cream  is  better ! )  and  put  on  in  a 
double  boiler  to  heat.  When  hot  beat  in 
one  egg — or  two  small  ones — and  fill  ixxto 
crust,  which  may  be  pre-baked  or  not. 
Bake  rather  slowly  and,  like  a  custard, 
take  out  before  it  begins  to  curdle,  or 
sepai-ate,  at  all. 

And  the  pie-crust  on  which  I  was 
brought  up  was  old-fashioned,  too,  being 
a  rich  soda  biscuit  rather  than  a  “puff 
paste”  made  from  lard,  water  and  flour. 
It  was — and  still  is,  with  me — a  rather 
variable  recipe,  dependiixg  on  one’s  fancy 
at  the  moment,  and  the  materials  at  hand. 
Cut  in  some  shortening  with  the  flour, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  take  some  sour  cream 
or  milk  or  a  mixture,  with  sufficient  soda, 
to  make  a  dough  right  to  roll  out.  Prop¬ 
erly  made,  it  is  light,  tender  and  diges¬ 
tible. 

As  a  finishing  touch,  one  should  have 
with  the  pie — or  with  doughnuts,  or  al¬ 
most  anything — some  soft,  creamy,  home¬ 
made  cheese,  so  rich  that  it  is  hard  to 
cut  smoothly,  but  crumbles  into  luscious 
bits.  We  used,  sometimes,  to  get  such 
cheese  from  some  neighbor  who  special¬ 
ized  in  making  it.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
where  to  find  it  now? 

MAY  ELLIS  WEBSTER. 


A  Pulverizer  Puts  the  Soil  in  Good  Condition 


common  grasses  were  entered  in  a  yield 
race.  Becaxise  we  were  still  skeptical  re¬ 
garding  her  importaixce  in  eastern  agri- 
culture,  Ladino  was  included  in  oixly  four 
seedings.  In  1933,  1934  and  1935,  the 
herbage  on  each  plot  was  mowed  and 
weighed  three  times  each  season.  When 
the  yields  of  dry  matter  for  the  three 
years  were  summarized,  it  was  foxxnd  that 
the  first  four  places  had  been  won  by  the 
four  mixtures  containing  Ladino. 

Total  yield  is  very  important  but  July 
and  August  production  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  The  50  seedings  just  mentioned 
produced  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of 
their  total  yields  after  the  first  cutting  in 
early  June.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
the  Ladino  mixtures  was  70  per  cent.  In 
some  later  tests  where  Ladino  was  seeded 
in  March  on  the  surface  of  untilled 
ground  occupied  by  pure  seedings  of  dif- 
ferent  gi-asses,  this  remarkable  clover  ger¬ 
minated,  grew  vigorously  and  began  to 
influence  yields  appreciably  by  late  June. 
In  August,  the  yields  were  higher  where 
Ladino  was  seeded  than  in  any  month 
during  the  exxtire  season  for  any  of  the 
nine  grasses,  although  they  were  fertilized 
liberally  with  nitrogen  in  April,  June  and 
August. 

Most  of  our  soils  are  acid  and  some  are 
pooi-ly  di’ained  as  well.  Because  Alfalfa 
is  very  sensitive  to  both  of  these  condi¬ 
tions,  three  or  four  tons  of  limestone 
must  be  applied  on  each  acre  aixd  wet 
areas  drained  before  the  Alfalfa  will  grow 
satisfactorily.  Under  the  same  conditions, 
Ladino  has  thrived  on  both  di*y  and  un¬ 
drained  wet  soils  with  only  one-tliird  as 
much  lime. 

Inoculation  is  not  necessary  for  the 
same  bacteria  occupy  the  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  Ladino  as  are  present  on  the 
common  Red  and  White  clovers. 

In  the  previous  paragraphs,  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  features  manifested  so 


requires  fencing  one’s  pastures  into  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  paddocks,  which  can  be 
grazed  or  rested  at  will. 

At  present,  Ladino  costs  more  per 
pound  than  any  of  the  other  clovers,  save 
wild  White.  However,  due  to  the  small 
size  of  the  seed  and  the  running  habit  of 
stems,  good  stands  of  Ladino  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  less  cost  per  acre  than  with  Red 
or  Alsike  clovers. 

Where  soil  conditions  are  suitable,  wild 
White  clover  may  be  induced  to  spread 
rapidly  without  seeding  by  practicing 
very  close  grazing.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  Ladino. 

When  mowed  three  times  each  season, 
Ladino  maintained  good  stands  and  very 
high  yields,  even  when  seeded  with  a 
coax-se  species  like  Orchard  grass.  Never¬ 
theless,  further  trials  are  needed  to  show 
how  Ladino  will  perfonxx  if  the  hay  is 
not  cut  until  the  grasses  reach  a  nxxich 
greater  stage  of  matxxrity.  Again,  failure 
to  stand  such  competition  would  be  a 
blessing  if  it  would  induce  earlier  cut¬ 
ting  of  grass  hay. 

There  ai-e  a  few  practices  that  deserve 
attention  on  practically  all  livestock 
farms  in  humid  regions.  The  first  is  the 
impi-ovement  of  permanent  pastures  by 
proper  fertilization  and  management.  The 
second  is  supplying  all  of  the  Winter 
roughage  needs  with  the  first  cutting  of 
eai’ly  mowed  hay,  liberally  mixed  with 
legumes.  The  third  practice  automatical¬ 
ly  results  from  the  second,  for  the  early 
mowed,  leguminous  hay  fields  furnish 
luxuriant  aftermath  for  use  as  supple¬ 
mentary  pasturage  in  the  late  Summer 
and  Fall  months.  This  program  should 
bring  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  many 
farms.  In  this  scheme,  Ladino  clover 
promises  to  play  a  leading  role.  We  have 
seen  enough  good  to  excellent  perform¬ 
ances  in  Connecticut  to  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  one  to  two  pounds  per  acre 
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Bees 

Spring  Management 

and  Disease 
By 

J.  Van  dePoele 


Bees  Are  Busy  in  Blossom  Time 


With  the  approach  of  Spring  the  aver¬ 
age  beekeeper  is  raring  to  go.  The  in¬ 
spection  of  bees,  over-hauling  of  second¬ 
hand  equipment,  or  assembling  new  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  done  with  great  care. 

On  your  first  Spring  examination  of 
the  apiary,  remove  all  empty  hives  into 
bee-tight  buildings.  If  the  empty  hives 
are  not  removed,  mice  will  enter  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  comb.  Also,  the  remaining 
honey  may  ferment.  The  most  serious 
condition  would  be  colonies  that  have 
died  from  American  Foul  Brood,  a  very 
contagious  bee  disease.  The  spread  of 
this  disease  is  transmissible  by  bees  en¬ 
tering  empty  diseased  hives,  and  then  re¬ 
turning  to  their  own  colonies.  Many 
apiaries  have  been  wiped  out  through 
carelessness  of  this  kind. 

Unpacking  should  not  be  done  until  the 
temperature  remains  above  30  degrees 
and  then  should  be  done  with  caution. 
Warm  weather  permitting,  all  colonies 
should  be  examined  for  disease,  queens 
and  food  supply. 

A  good  supply  of  honey  is  needed  for 
Spring  brood  rearing.  If  the  bets  are  fed 
sugar  syrup  and  have  a  queen,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  brood  that  will  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks. 

Bees  which  come  in  packages  are  for 
the  most  part  young  bees  that  have  done 
little  or  no  field  work,  and  may  be  used 
for  three  purposes : 

(1)  To  start  new  apiaries; 

(2)  To  replace  losses  caused  by  poor 
wintering  or  disease ; 

(3)  To  strengthen  weak  colonies. 

A  queenless,  two  or  three-pound  pack¬ 
age  of  bees,  united  with  each  weak  col¬ 
ony  will  make  a  surprising  difference. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  two 
sheets  of  newspaper  directly  over  the 
brood,  covering  the  entire  top  of  the  hive. 
Tierce  paper  with  a  match  or  eight- 
penny  nail,  25  or  30  times,  then  place 
empty  hive  body  on  paper.  Soak  pack¬ 
age  bees  with  sugar  syrup,  remove  the 
wooden  strips  which  hold  the  screen  on 
on  side,  or  cut  wire  with  a  sharp  knife. 
With  a  quick  jerk  remove  bees  from  con¬ 
tainer.  Place  cover  on  hive  body.  In 
about  24  hours  the  bees  will  have  gnawed 
through  the  newspaper.  To  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  suffocation  it  would  be  advisable  to 
insert  matches  with  heads  removed  on 
all  four  corners  between  paper  and  empty 
hive  body.  Weak  colonies  may  also  be 
built  up  by  placing  one  hive  on  top  of 
another  with  two  thicknesses  of  newspa¬ 
per  between. 

Precaution  should  be  taken  when  pur¬ 
chasing  bees  or  second-hand  equipment. 
Colonies  of  bees  should  be  bought  from 
beekeepers  whose  bees  have  been  recently 
inspected  for  American  Foul  Brood  and 
have  received  a  clean  certificate  of  health. 
Second-hand  equipment  which  may  be 
found  in  hundreds  of  barns,  cellars,  shed 
or  outdoors  is  very  dangerous.  Once  a 


colony  of  bees  is  infected  with  American 
Foul  Brood,  it  is  hopeless.  The  only  safe 
and  sane  way  is  to  destroy  the  colony  by 
fire. 

The  following  are  directions  for  killing 
and  burning  American  Foul  Brood,  also 
the  cleaning  of  second-hand  equipment : 

Destruction  of  the  diseased  hives  is 
done  after  sunset  when  the  bees  have 
ceased  flying.  The  procedure  followed  in 
destroying  the  hive  is  to  introduce  suffi¬ 
cient  cyanide  granules  on  the  bottom 
board  of  the  hive  to  kill  the  bees  (about 
one  ounce  of  this  fumigant  is  used  per 
hive).  The  bees  in  the  hive  are  usually 
killed  in  a  few  minutes’  time.  The  same 
procedure  is  followed  for  each  diseased 
hive. 

Caution  —  Cyanogas  is  poisonous  and 
the  fumes  are  deadly.  Handle  it  with 
care  and  do  not  open  the  container  in  a 
closed  building. 

Gasoline  may  also  be  used  to  kill  the 
bees.  Remove  the  hive  cover  and  place 
a  burlap  sack  over  the  top  of  the  hive, 
being  careful  to  see  that  it  fits  down 
snugly.  Close  the  entrance  carefully. 
Now  pour  about  a  pint  of  gasoline  over 
this  sack,  allowing  it  to  run  down  be¬ 
tween  the  frames.  Replace  the  cover  and 
let  the  hive  remain  a  few  minutes  until 
the  bees  are  all  dead.  Care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  burning  as  the  gasoline  is  in¬ 
flammable.  When  destroying  bees  with 
gasoline,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  hives  are  bee-tight,  or  the 
bees  may  rush  out  and  enter  neighboring 
hives  carrying  the  infection  with  them. 

When  destroying  diseased  colonies  a 
hole  about  two  feet  deep  and  as  wide  as 
is  necessary,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  burned,  is  needed. 

Place  the  dead  bees,  combs  and  frames 
in  the  hole,  pour  kerosene  over  them  and 
burn  thoroughly.  The  hole  should  then 
be  refilled.  Disinfect  hive  bodies,  bot¬ 
tom  boards  and  inner  covers  by  scraping 
to  remove  all  wax  and  propolis  and  then 
washing  them  both  inside  and  out  with  a 
hot  soap  or  lye  solution,  using  a  stiff 
brush.  As  an  extra  precaution  the  wash 
water  from  this  procedure  should  be  de¬ 
posited  iu  a  place  protected  from  the 
visits  of  bees.  The  hands,  hive  tools, 
clothing,  etc.,  should  be  washed  with 
soap  to  remove  all  traces  of  honey. 

The  burning  of  the  bees,  combs,  honey, 
etc.,  and  the  subsequent  disposal  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  hive  parts  should  be  done  thor¬ 
oughly  and  without  delay.  This  should 
be  done  when  bees  are  uot  flying. 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

You  are  to  be  the  judge"" 
You  must  be  satisfied 

ASPARAGUS 

STRAWBERRY  —  Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Aberdeen,  Lupton.  Gandy,  Dorsett  Fairfax. 
Catskill,  Chesapeake,  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  paid  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  7  Yar'  above.. $  .75  $2.40  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairf’x,  Catskill.  Cbesa’  .85  2.75  5.00  22.50 
Mastodon  &  Gem  Everbearing.  1.10  3.75  7.25  32.50 
Raspberry — Latham,  Chief,  St.  Begis  &  Cumberland. 
Blackberry — Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry. 
All  trans’  paid 
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Horser’d'h  1  yr.  No.  1 
Hasp.  &  Blackberry. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  QUOTED  'aBOVE 

Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  early  cabbage  plants  are  young  and  thrifty,  grown 
from  early  spring  sowings,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  start 
growing  at  once  after  transplanting.  Will  mature  earlier 
than  the  over  wintered  frost  proof  plants,  that  gets  so 
hard  and  woody  it  takes  them  considerable  time  to 
revive  and  start  growing.  We  are  growing  leading 
varieties  from  selected  seed.  Price  on  request. 

Also  other  vegetable  plants  in  season. 

C.  E.  FIELD, 


SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  19  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 

J 

THAT  J 
LEASE  J 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner'9  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  gret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
'true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Bx.  R-76,  ALLEN,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


PRYOR’S  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to 
name  plants  of  heavier  producing  varie¬ 
ties  practically  assures  bigger  profits. 
Prices  $3.00  per  1000  up.  Big  quantity 
reductions.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Catalog. 
Write  today.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  Box  R,  SALISBURY,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Dorsett,  Fairfax 
Premier,  Howard 
17,  Blakemoreand 
oLLl6i*  vfirictifis 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— Dewberry  Tips.  Lucretia  and 
Austin.  Quality  Plants.  Low  Pricos.  Get  our  Quotations. 
ALLEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  C,  Seaford,  Del. 

A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  -  WILLARDS,  Md. 


PERDUE 


TRAWBIRRy 


STATE  CERTIFIED 

peake,  Big  Joe.  etc.  Write  for  Free  Catal 
and  save  30%  on  your  order.  35  vrs.  of  Honest  Eflicie 
Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20F,  Showoll,  M 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Big  Joe  80c  per  100:  $4.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $17.5 
n  n  an<f  Gem  Everbearing  $1.00  per  100:  $6.00  p 
1000.  (  atalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  R  5,  Georgetown,  Di 

Leading  varieties.  Stocky 
„  .  ,  -  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 

Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING  -  Clyde.  New  York 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIE 

Taylor,  Indian  Summer.  Sodus.  Newburg.  Latham  Ch 
June,  etc.  Blackberries.  Strawberries.  Grapes.  Fri 
trees  Shrubs.  Boses  and  Evergreens.  All  guarante 
Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  BtKKK'S  NURSERY,  llooskk  Kails,  1 


Strawberry  Plants 


_s3  kinds,  all  oolors — dwarf  Bedding;  Qkkts. 
^rflarge  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety,  " 
blotched  Star  of  California  ;apkt.ofeachl  ■  ! 
Send  10c  today.  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free.®" _ 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  341  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlia.,Pa. 


„  QUART  SIS 
Durable  and  More 
_  Attractive 
/Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.  o. 
Amsterdam.  Send  for  Tri 
Order  of  100—  $1.00  Postpai 


IIXIIV/IAIV  MFC.  CO..  AMSTERDAM, \I.V. 


Baskets^crate 

t  Winter  Discou 


Thk  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES-  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


nURSERY  ST0CH 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering  I 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 


I  NEW  Varieties  of  ■ 

1  OUTSTANDING  Merit1 


|  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES, 
RASPBERRIES 


I 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different 

I  Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 

I  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK” 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


PEACH  TREES  s10°°  ^d‘“ 
APPLE  TREES  si5-°°5r/“ 


All  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


L  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias.  4Best  Colors : 
f  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Bose.  1  Pkt.  each 
(value  60c)  postpaid,  10c.  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  Atlea  Burpee  Co.,  696  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


“Suc-Seed  with  Page’s  Seeds” 

ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  FOR  PAGE’S 
STANDARD  QUALITY  SEEDS 

CDCC  firrpp  Send  us  the  name  and  address 
1  nhh  Vtl  1  Lit  0f  your  Dealer  who  handles  seeds 
We  will  send  you  free  2  Packets  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds.  Be  sure  your  own  name  and 
address  is  sent. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
Greene.  -  New  York 


GRAFT  Your  Own  NUT  TREES  IUuBs^rd 

J.  Russell  Smith  •  Swarthmore,  Pa.  25c. 


FIELD  Grown  Tomato  Plants.  Varieties:  Earliana. 

Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Pritchard.  Baltimore.  Prices: 
Postpaid— 200.  60c:  500,  $1.50:  1000,  $2.50.  Collect- 
1000,  $1.75:  5000,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Also,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Egg  Plant.  Pepper,  Porto  Rico  Potato.  Onion  and 
Spring  Grown  Cabbage  Plants.  W’rite  for  Catalogue. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  -  GREENVILLE.  S.  CL 


1937  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 
DAHLIAS  and  GLADIOLUS 

Lilies,  Gannas.  Perennials.  Iris.  Ferns.  Our 
famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large 

or  100  medium  Gladiolus . $1  Postpaid 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Boyce  Double  Spray  Gun 

The  Fan  Shaped  Spray  Covers  Better  and 
Twice  as  Fast  as  a  Single  Nozzle  Device 


oV 


Complete  Line  of  Orchard  Spray  Accessories 
Valves,  Rods,  Guns,  Hose,  Gauges,  Couplings,  etc. 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Order  our  new  Pattern  Book  and 
make  a  fashion  -  right  wardrobe 

We  point  with  pride  to  our  New  Spring  Pattern 
Book!  Send  for  it  at  once  and  find  page  after 
page  of  new  Spring  clothes — the  kind  you’ll  love 
to  wear,  the  kind  every  woman  desires.  Some 
are  tailored  and  sports-like:  others  feminine  and 
fluffy.  Styles  for  every  age  and  size — from  tots 
right  up  to  the  fashionable  "fifties.”  Don’t  miss 
out  on  the  Pin  Money  Wardrobe,  the  Bridal 
Fashions  or  the  Grand  Fabric  Suggestions _ win¬ 

ners,  all!  Order  your  copy  today!  The  price  of 
this  newsy  book  is  15c  \  book  and  a  pattern  to¬ 
gether  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Pattern  Department,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York. 
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A  FARMER  - 

the  produce  from 

that  he  sells  it  tof 

tourers  telling  the, 

aU  he  has  to  do  is 

held  over  goods, 
way  many  times 
Sell  hy  teleph 
price  hy  teleph. 

Keep  up  with 
Call  the  county 
and  advice. 
Call  doctor 

emergency 
telephone. 


SgOATEP 


SYSTEM 


elephone 


ORCHARD  5  CROP 

SPRAYER 


Low  Price 
Greater  Value 
More  Efficiency 

SHOWN  with  row  crop  boom  which  can  he  removed 
and  hose  and  gun  used  instead.  Lowest  priced  power 
sprayer  built  that  will  do  both  jobs  correctly. 

. . .  Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 
Lansing,  Midi.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


IMIlllllllllllllllllllinillllllllllH 

American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,I\I.Y. 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


DAMPING -OFF? 

That’s  like  yellow  fever 
’round  my  place — 

IT’S  OBSOLETE! 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know  what  it  is  all  right.  I've  had 
if— on  crop  stands  year  after  year.  Skipped  a 
year  now  and  then  —  but  always  came  back. 
But  not  now.  I  protect  my  seeds  so  they  can’t 
catch  itl  I  used  to  just  plant 'em  and  hope.  Now 
Idust  'em  first,  and  know."  Dust  'em  with  whet  ? 

With  CUPROCIDE 

THE  STANDARD  BED  COPPER  OXIDE 

Dust  your  seed  with  that 
red,  clinging, active 
fungicide  that  keeps 
damping-off  away. 

4  Oz.,  35c 
1  Lb.,  90c 

Get  it  at 
your  dealer’s 


CUPROCIDE 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY,  INC. 

222  West  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PREP  Pill  nPRQ  about  the  Great  Willa- 
■  ntC  rULULHO  mette  Valley  of  Oregon. 
Mild  Winters,  pleasant  Summers.  Fertile  soil 
and  abundant  water  supply.  Big  crops — nuts, 
fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  grains,  grasses.  Long 
growing  season.  Ideal  for  dairying,  stock  and 
poultry-raising.  Unexcelled  schools,  highways. 
The  perfect  homeland.  Write  Greater  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  Assn.,  Box  345-F,  Albany,  Oregon. 


■.MAS  .  .  j.  b.  as  representative 

IAN  WITH  CAR 

s,  auto  specialties,  insecticides  and  other  fast  con¬ 
ned  farm  products  in  big  demand.  Permanent.  Good 
iure.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30.00  a  week  at  start. 

IteG.C.  WATERMAN,  840  Cooper  S«.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

■  By  H.  B.  Tukey  - . . 


A  commercial  apparatus  for  frost  pro¬ 
tection,  advertised  in  California  agricul¬ 
tural  publications  operates  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  moving  the  cold  air  out  of  the  low 
places  and  drawing  warm  air  into  its 
place.  The  outfit  looks  like  an  airplane 
beacon  or  a  high  tension  electric  power 
pylon,  surmounted  by  a  horizontally  re¬ 
volving  airplane  propeller  driven  by  a 
motor. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  feel  depressed  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  codling  moth  in  the  East 
should  hear  what  Pacific  Coast  men  have 
to  say  about  the  matter :  “The  great  ap¬ 
ple  producing  districts  of  New  York 
State  and  of  Michigan  seem  to  be  favor¬ 
ably  located  so  far  as  codling  moth  con¬ 
trol  is  concerned.  .  .  .  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  mean  annual  temperature, 
Northern  Georgia,  the  California  district 
and  the  apple-growing  areas  in  New 
Mexico  would  seem  to  offer  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  conditions  for  codling  moth  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

*  *  * 

In  New  England  and  in  sections  where 
the  native  wild  blueberry  is  an  important 
crop,  it  is  reported  that  growers  may  im¬ 
prove  the  size  of  the  fruits  and  the  yield 
of  the  hushes  by  removing  weeds  and 
practicing  proper  pruning.  Pruning  is 
done  in  early  Spring  before  growth  starts. 
The  oldest  third  of  the  wood  is  removed, 
making  the  cut  as  near  the  base  of  the 
plant  as  possible.  All  weeds  should  be 
cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  all  brush  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plot.  Some  growers  have 
successfully  propagated  plants  from  some 
of  the  better  wild  plants  and  filled  out 
the  plantation  with  them. 

The  apple  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a 
health  food.  For  years  it  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  background  by  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  sales  arguments  for  citrus  fruits,  ba¬ 
nanas,  spinach  and  what  not.  Slowly  the 
evidence  is  being  gathered  from  here  and 
there  to  support  the  health  qualities  of 
apples  by  scientific  fact.  No  longer  need 
the  believer  in  apples  merely  say,  “I 
know  that  apples  are  good  for  me,”  “An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,”  and 
other  such  general  statements.  Now  lie 
can  rise  to  his  feet  and  say  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  manner  of  the  scientific  age,  “So 
and  so,  in  journal  article  so  and  so,  page 
so  and  so,  reports  that  the  antiscorbutic 
value  of  the  apple  is  so  and  so,  that  its 
detoxifying  properties  are  so  and  so, 
that  its  vitamin  A  and  C  content  is  so 
and  so,  and  that  its  glycuronic  acid  con¬ 
tent  is  so  and  so.”  In  short  its  thera¬ 
peutic  value  is  being  generally  recognized. 
It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  rose  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
usurpers  that  threaten  the  king  of  fruits, 
the  opening  guns  sound  very  good  to  an 
apple  man’s  ears. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  new  insecticides  now  being 
developed,  particularly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  codling  motli  is  so  severe,  is 
phenothiazine.  This  material  is  made 
from  a  combination  of  diphenylzmine  and 
sulphur.  Initial  tests  show  that  it  is 
very  effective  against  the  codling  moth, 
particularly  against  worm  stings.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  likely  to  decrease  the 
color  of  the  fruit,  may  affect  the  foliage 
somewhat,  and  is  irritating  to  the  skin  of 
some  individuals  using  it.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  further  by  the  fact  that  any  resi¬ 
due  on  the  fruit  is  not  harmful  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer. 

*  *  * 

Senator  Dunlap,  of  Illinois,  one  of  the 
leading  fruit-growers  of  the  Middle  AVest 
used  to  remark  that  the  most  profitable 
commercial  orchards  in  the  country  were 
those  that  were  mixed  plantings. 

A  few  years  ago  all  peaches  were 
thought  to  be  self-fruitful,  that  is,  they 
would  set  fruit  with  their  own  pollen. 
The  discovery  that  the  J.  II.  Hale  was 
self-unfruitful  was  one  of  the  important 
horticultural  discoveries  of  the  time.  Now 
it  appears  that  there  are  other  self-fruit¬ 
ful  peaches,  namely,  Mikado  (June  El- 
berta),  Candoka,  and  Halberta.  Fortu¬ 
nately  most  peach  plantations  consist  of 
several  varieties,  so  that  proper  pollina¬ 
tion  is  assured. 


Nova  Scotia  tried  something  new  in 
distribution  of  fruit  this  past  season.  A 
cargo  of  apples  of  approximately  13,000 
barrels  went  from  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  bound  for  Canadian  markets — not 
foreign  markets.  The  destination  was 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec  City,  and  Montreal. 
Incidentally  the  first  shipments  of  Nova 
Scotia  Gravensteins  in  Liverpool  last  sea¬ 
son  brought  as  high  as  30  shillings  a  box. 

*  *  * 

Interest  in  the  “made-to-order”  fruit 
tree  continues.  One  middle  western  nur¬ 
sery  reports  that  it  is  completely  sold  out 
of  Virginia  crab  trees  propagated  on 
French  crab  roots  to  be  planted  in  the 
orchard  and  top-worked  with  the  desired 
variety.  The  idea  behind  this  so-called 
double-worked  tree  is  to  develop  a  body 
and  scaffold  branches  which  are  hardy 
and  which  are  less  subject  to  sun  scald 
and  crotch  injury  than  many  varieties. 
Northern  Spy,  for  example,  which  is  bad¬ 
ly  injured  in  the  crotches  by  Winter  cold 
might  conceivably  be  improved  by  work¬ 
ing  upon  a  body  stock.  In  this  way 
there  would  be  no  sharp  crotches  of 

Northern  Spy  wood,  they  being  replaced 
by  the  framework  of  the  body  stock. 

*  *  * 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  early 

setting  of  strawberry  plants.  They  should 
be  planted  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
fit  in  Spring.  The  strawberry  prefers 

the  cooler  weather  of  Spring  and  Fall. 
Summer  heat  checks  growth  markedly. 
Getting  the  plants  established  before  hot 
weather  arrives  is  said  to  he  a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  Along  the  same 
lines,  there  is  some  thought  that  straw¬ 
berry-growers  have  been  uncovering  their 
plants  too  late  in  the  Spring.  They  have 
been  keeping  them  covered  so  that  they 
may  be  delayed  in  bloom,  and  thus  escape 
Spring  frosts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
berries  may  run  into  hot  dry  weather  if 
this  practice  is  followed  too  far.  It  is 
just  something  more  to  think  about. 

*  *  * 

IIow  many  pollen  grains  are  there  in  a 
single  anther  of  an  apple  blossom?  Tests 
show  that  the  number  varies  with  the  va¬ 
riety  and  that  Delicious  leads  the  list. 
There  were  9,675  grains 'in  a  single  an¬ 
ther  of  Delicious  and  9.086  in  another. 
The  average  of  several  counts  was  7,906. 
Jonathan,  too,  had  a  high  count,  with 
6,899.  On  the  other  hand,  Cortland,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Wealthy  and  Williams  carried 
less  than  half  as  many  grains  per  anther. 
As  pollen  producers,  varieties  have  been 
thus  divided  into  several  classes,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Highest  number,  Delicious  and 
Starking ;  second  highest  group,  Grimes 
and  Golden  Delicious ;  lowest  group, 
Cortland,  McIntosh,  Wealthy  and  Wil¬ 
liams. 

*  *  A 

If  you  are  a  cherry-grower  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  cherry  consumer,  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  prize-winning  recipe  by 
means  of  which  Miss  Betty  Rine,  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  won  the  National  Cherry 
Pie  Baking  Contest  held  in  Chicago  on 
Washington’s  birthday.  Here  it  is:  “Fill¬ 
ing:  three  cups  of  cherries  (packed  in 
medium  syrup),  one  cup  juice,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  five  level  teaspoons  corn¬ 
starch,  small  lump  butter.  Drain  cher¬ 
ries,  using  one  cup  of  the  juice.  Mix 
sugar  and  cornstarch  and  a  little  of  the 
juice.  Heat  balance  of  juice  to  boiling, 
then  stir  in  the  moistened  sugar  and 
cornstarch.  When  thickened  take  from 
tire  and  add  the  butter.  Fold  in  the  cher¬ 
ries.  Set  aside  to  cool  while  making  the 
pastry  as  follows:  1%  cups  flour  meas¬ 
ured  after  sifting,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two-thirds  cup  shortening,  one-third  cup 
ice  water.  Sift  flour  and  salt  together. 
Cut  in  shortening,  and  lastly  add  the 
water  a  little  at  a  time  until  all  ingre¬ 
dients  cling  together.”  Perhaps  it  is  the 
ingredients  that  make  the  pie,  hut  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  a  most  attractive 
young  woman  who  wins  the  contest 
makes  one  wonder  what  chance  a  mere 
man  might  have ! 
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PIVOT  AXLE 
CULTIVATOR 

Nothing  wrong  and  nothing 
near  as  good.  It  is  designed 
and  engineered  to  give  you  the 
most  up  to  the  minute  cultiva¬ 
tor  on  the  market.  It  has  roller 
bearings  —  not  chains.  There 
are  four  levers  -  a  lever  for 
each  gang,  a  master  two-gang 
control  lever  —  and  a  pole  ad¬ 
justment  lever.  Its  ease  of 
operation  is  remarkable.  Its 
unusual  strength  gives  added 
life. 


'll/rite  for 

ILLUSTRATED 

^LITERATURE 


VULCAN  PLOW  DIV. 

WALKING,  RIDING  AND 
TRACTOR  PLOWS 


RODERICK  LEAH  DIV.  a 

!  HARROWS, CULTIVATORS,! 
WEEDERS,  ETC. 


Horn*  Office 


PEORIA  DRILL  DIV. 

GRAIN  DRILLS, 
SEEDERS  AND  SOWERS 


HAYES  PLANTER  DIV. 

TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEEL 
CORN  PLANTERS 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  P|  7IJ 

for  4  bushels  seed  T  *  •  •  ^ 

(1  pint)  Enough  |  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(§  pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  I I29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


ideal,  but  1 


_  twhat 

l]|  that  skufff 


— 7<\  Lets  Set  him  out] 
not  ’  of  tm'i  auic k/’/f 


Kill  Garden  Weeds 
QUICK -EASY  with  « 

Barker  Weeder,  Mulcher  and 
cultivator.  “Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  Makes  perfect  soil 
mulch  at  same  time.  Only  weed- 
er-mulcher  with  Filler  Drum. 
50%  better.  Easiest  to  use: 
lowest  prices.  6  sizes.  Write— 


BARKER  MFG.CO.,  Box  7,  David  City,  Nebr. 


Modern  Trends  in  Hybrid 
Sweet  Corn 

Part  II. 

With  no  other  vegetable  crop  must  we 
depended  so  much  upon  the  honesty  and 
the  integrity  of  the  seed-grower  and  mer- 
chandizer,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  obtain  and  keep  the  confidence  of  the 
grower. 

The  obvious  and  natural  procedure  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  grower  is  to 
pass  and  enforce  adequate  seed  laws.  Sev¬ 
eral  States  have  already  passed  regula¬ 
tory  legislation  setting  forth  a  definition 
of  hybrid  corn.  New  York’s  law  which 
became  effective  March  1,  1937,  is  as 
follows :  The  name  “hybrid”  must  not  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  kind  of  seed 
corn  unless  such  stock  is  the  seed  of  the 
first  generation  of  a  controlled  cross  be¬ 
tween  strains  of  different  parentage  and 
involving  one  or  more  inbred  lines  of 
corn  of  their  combinations.”  To  enable 
producers  of  hybrid  sweet  corn  in  this 
State  to  sell  certified  seed,  the  New  York 
Seed  Improvement  Association  has  in¬ 
cluded  certification  service  of  sweet  corn 
in  their  program.  Last  year  110  acres, 
all  Golden  Cross,  were  inspected  and 
passed.  Now  that  some  of  the  best  hy¬ 
brids  and  top-crosses  are  becoming  more 
or  less  standardized  the  inspection  of 
their  varietal  purity  becomes  a  worth¬ 
while  function  of  the  association. 

Seneca  Golden. — Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  develop  an  early  hybrid 
which  possessed  the  desirable  character¬ 
istics  of  Golden  Cross.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  promising.  It  reaches  edible  ma¬ 
turity  nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Golden  Cross,  produces  a  high  percentage 
of  marketable  two-eared  plants,  has  at¬ 
tractive,  well-shaped  ears  that  average 
76  per  cent  12-rows  and  possesses  good 
quality  both  as  a  fresh  and  as  a  canned 
product.  The  variety  originated  with 
Robson  Brothers  of  Hall,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
cross  between  an  inbred  line  of  Extra 
Early  Bantam  and  Purdue  39. 

Whipcross  39-6. — This  is  a  midseason 
variety  of  considerable  promise.  Edible 
maturity  was  attained  about  a  week  later 
than  Seneca  Golden,  the  ears  are  attrac¬ 
tive  and  average  88  per  cent  12-14  rows. 
It  is  a  cross  between  a  Golden  Bantam 
inbred,  Purdue  39,  and  Whipple  Yellow 
inbred,  C-6,  originally  made  by  F.  H. 
Woodruff  and  Co.,  Milford.  Conn. 

Three  Way  Cross  (1313+51) +P39.— 
The  originator  of  Golden  Cross,  G.  M. 
Smith,  also  developed  this  hybrid.  It  is 
in  season  with  Golden  Cross,  is  possibly 
a  little  more  vigorous  grower,  and  aver¬ 
ages  76  per  cent  12-rowed  ears  which  are 
almost  completely  cylindrical  in  shape  at 
the  milk  stage.  It  is  however,  somewhat 
more  variable  in  length  of  ear  than  is 
Golden  Cross. 

Three  Way  Cross  +  Golden  Cross +14. 

• — This  is  another  hybrid  developed  by 
G.  M.  Smith  which  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Golden  Cross.  The  ears  are  equally 
uniform  in  length,  are  slightly  more  slen¬ 
der  but  are  not  as  attractive.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  equal  to  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
Golden  Cross. 

Bantam  Evergreen  Hybrid  24  +  39. — 
As  one  of  the  largest  eared  varieties  this 
is  worthy  of  consideration  for  the  main 
crop.  It  is  in  season  with  Golden  Cross, 
possibly  a  few  days  later,  is  slightly  more 
variable  in  ear  length  and  has  more  rows, 
only  8  per  cent  of  which  are  distinctly 
irregular  in  formation.  It  was  developed 
as  a  cross  between  inbred  Bantam  Ever¬ 
green  24  and  Purdue  Bantam,  P39,  and 
first  introduced  by  the  Associated  Seed 
Growers  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1935. 

Bloomcross  P39. — This  is  one  of  the  lat¬ 
est  top-cross  hybrids.  It  originated  with 
Landreth  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  differs  from 
most  top-crosses  in  that  the  P39  inbred 
is  used  as  the  seed  or  female  parent  while 
the  commercial  variety  Bloomsdale  Gold¬ 
en  is  used  as  the  pollen  or  male  parent. 
The  variety  is  fully  as  vigorous  as  Ban¬ 
tam  Evergreen  Hybrid  and  has  a  much 
longer  ear,  56  per  cent  being  8-9  inches 
long.  It  is,  however,  more  variable  in 
ear  diameter.  Its  chief  attribute  is  the 
high  quality  of  both  the  fresh  and  the 
canned  product. 

Other  top-crosses  which  show  consid¬ 
erable  promise  insofar  as  uniformity,  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  yield  is  concerned  are 
Gemcross  P39,  a  very  early  variety  in 
season  with  Seneca  Golden,  and  Sen- 
cross  P39  and  Topcross  Maine  Bantam, 
two  midseason  varieties.  w.  D.  enzie. 
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THfUe-Wu/e  Cor-Du-RoY 


Soft,  rich  texture  with 
heavier  shadow  lines 
gives  rare  new  beauty. 


New  Cor-Du-Roy  Sur¬ 
face  gives  quicker  rain 
drainage  — greater 
protection. 


New  corrugations  In¬ 
crease  rigidity  —  add 
strength — give  greater 
wind  resistance. 


The  corrugations  act 
like  expansion  joints — 
greatly  increasing  life 
and  wear. 


PROTECTED 
•Y  PATENTS 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

as  the  result  ot 

ID  Years  of  Roof  Test  and  Development 


Cor-Du-Roy  is  made  in  both 
Hexagonal  and  Standard  Patterns 
in  a  variety  of  blends  and  colors. 


Creates  a  Neui  Roofing  Value 


1AJL/C  «J  (UIUU,UI^ 

has  created  a  new  high-mark  in  roofing 
value.  Cor-Du-Roy  has  been  called  "The 
Shingle  That  Has  Everything!” — yet  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roofing. 

Long  known  for  rugged,  tough,  durable 
roofing  products,  Mule-Hide  also  offers  a 
superlative  Beauty,  which  actually  becomes 
richer  with  age. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  roof  be  sure  to  ^ 
see  actual  samples  of  Mule-Hide’s  Cor-Du-Roy.  Your  local  Mule-Hide 
Dealer  will  quote  low  prices.  If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write 
us  for  descriptive  circular  on  this  great  new  roofing  invention. 


WARNING:  When  a  dealer  says  some  other  brand  is 
“just  as  good  as  Mule-Hide”  he  admits  Mule-Hide’s 
superior  quality.  Don’t  accept  any  substitute.  Insist 
on  genuine  Mule -Hide  with  the  Mule -Hide  trade 
mark  on  every  roll  or  bundle. 

THE  LEHON  COMPANY,  DEPT.  14,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CLEVER  NEW  WREN-HOUSE  «U«-H'DE  deolers  ere  ottering  lor  only  15c 

vermin-proof  MULE-HIDE  ROOFING^  A  g ermine  50 ^/olue^^Ltfraetive— -decorative— o'rnomcntoL6 


The  Most  Effective  Agent  Known 

Kill  ©Weeds 
witnilFire!^; 


Aeroil  99  Torch, 

Weed  Burning  Disinfecting  99  Uses 


CO 

1 3  th  &  Park  live., 
WEST  NEW  YORK  ,  w 
NEW  JERSEY  |  V 
Chicago  -  Dallas*^ 
San  Francisca 


■ree 


43- Page  BmI  An¬ 
swering  AH  Ques¬ 
tions  on  weed 
burning, dfsfnfeet- 
Ing,  destroying  poison  Irjr,  rock  and 
stump  removal  and  99  uses  of  the 
AKROIL  No.  99  BURNER,  (endors¬ 
ed  by  over  190  Agricultural  Authori¬ 
ties.]  Be  sure  to  get  this  book  that 
tells  you  how  to  save  time,  labor 
•nd  money.  Read  what  USERS 
SAY  about  the  No  99. Write 
tor  KREE  BOOK¬ 
LET  No.  99 Y. 


Till  ' 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  •  TRY  IT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


SAVE  M ONE V 

on  Paint  Requirements  - 

Quality  I 

Incersoll  PAINTS 


w  Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  rwarly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 
SAVE  MONEY- writ*  TODAY  far 
FREE—  INCERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  «.  painting  ...  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD-PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


WHOLESALE 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.in: 

Z46  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  u»  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99 %  pure,  always  uniform — the  . 
standard  for  home  mixed  i 

/BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  \ 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate  . 

35%  Metallic  Copper  Content  / 


TRIANGLE; 

\BRAN0 


fCOPPHN 

SULPHATE 


Writ*  for 
Booklet. 
“Bordeaux 
Mixture— It»  Prep 


r  NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y  C.  •  230  NT.  MICH.  AVE-  CHICAGO 
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iifipnive)  mur  Lrop 

"D  EPLACING  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hand  work- 
ers,  the  NEW  IDEA  Transplanter  both  speeds 
up  the  setting  out  of  plants  and  saves  expensive 
labor.  And  in  addition,  it  actually  does  the  best  job 
of  plant  setting  you  ever  saw.  Plants  are  placed  at 
a  uniform  depth  and  evenly  spaced.  A  timed  jet  of 
water  gently  spreads  out  the  tender  roots  in  natural 
position  before  the  soil  is  firmed  and  mulched 
around  them.  No  moisture  is  wasted  at  the  surface. 
There  is  no  clodding  or  dry-out  and  fewer  plants 
need  replacing.  This  better  start  inevitably  leads  to 
swifter  growth,  more  certain  production,  earlier 
maturity  and  better  quality  of  the  crop.  The  NEW 
IDEA  Transplanter  is  a  thoroughly  modern  ma¬ 
chine,  for  use  with  either  team  or  tractor.  The  two 
plant  droppers  sit  comfortably  ahead  of  the  main 
wheels.  The  driver  is  located  where  he  can  oversee 
the  work  and  control  the  machine  accordingly. 

Transplants  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bages,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
peppers,  strawberries  and 
similar  crops.  Efficient  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment  can  - 

be  furnished;  shown  | 
in  the  scene  above. 


Side- 

Delivery  Rake 
and  Tedder 

Easyway 
Hay 
Loader 

NEW  IDEA  Hay  Machines  are 
speedy  and  efficient.  Help  pre¬ 
serve  quality  of  hay.  Trussed- 
arch  rake  creates  scientific  wind¬ 
row  which  produces  better  color 
in  leaves.  Closed  deck,  cylinder- 
push  bar  loader  saves  leaves  and 
short  pieces.  Send  today  for 
complete  descriptions  of  these 
high-class  modem  machines. 

MANURE  SPREADERS 
NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  are 
famous  for  their  quality,  efficien¬ 
cy  and  durability.  Stand  the 
hardest  usage;  shred  and  pul¬ 
verize  the  toughest  manure. 
Easily  converted  by  simple  at¬ 
tachment  into  a  perfect  lime 
spreader.  Two  sizes  available. 
Catalog  mailed  free  on  request. 


New  Idea,  Inc. 

Dept.  216,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 


Even  on  small  acreage,  the  NEW  IDEA  Trans¬ 
planter  earns  its  cost  many  times  over.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  complete  description.  Use  handy  coupon. 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories : 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  III. 


Transplanters  .  .  .  □ 
Side  Delivery  Rakes  □ 

Hay  Loaders . □ 

Manure  Spreaders  .  .  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 
Feed  Mixers . □ 


Hand  Com  Shellers  □ 
Power  Corn  Shellers  □ 
Husker-Shredders  .  □ 
Corn  Pickers  .  .  .  .  □ 
Portable  Elevators  .  □ 
Gasoline  Engines  .  □ 


Name. 


Address _ 


H41 


LITTLE  GIANT 


Easy,  Low  Cost  Way  to  Spread 
Lime,  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Smooth,  even  coverage.  Save  materials.  Eliminates 
20  tons  scooping  every  10  tons  lime  spread.  Fits  any 
wagon  or  truck.  Switched  in  3  minutes — no  tools. 
Spreads  wet  lime.  Can't  clog.  Get  more  FACTS. 

Warehouse  Stocks  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  on  8  Types  Grain  Elevators  for 
Farmers  Use 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
852  McLun  St.  Bloomington,  Illinois 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


Gardeners  gr  ow  ripe 
tomatoes  2  wks.  earlier 
with  our  hardy,  field 
grown  tomato  plants.  Leading  varieties  grown  from 
best  Certified  Seed— SI. SO  per  thousand.  Largest  In¬ 
dividual  Grower.  1500  Acres  in  Vegetable  Plants.  Write 
for  list.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 


HARDY.  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS— Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Eggplant,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Moss  Packed.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Largest  Individual 
Grower.  1500  Acres  Vegetable  Plants.  Descriptive 
Folder.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 


SENSATIONAL  GIFT! 

50  Strong  LATHAM  Raspberry  Plants  with 
order  for  stock  at  catalog  prices  to  amount  of  $10.00. 

GREEN’SJNURSERY  COMPANY  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  now 
ready.  500— SI  00;  1,000— $.  1 .50;  prepaid.  $1.00—1,000; 
10,000— $7,50  collect.  Prompt  shipments  of  first  class 
plants.  Now  booking  Certified  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet 
Potato  Plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  -  Franklin,  Va. 


Hardy  true  to  name  stock. 
FREE  GRAPE  BOOK  lists 
best  varieties  and  prices. 

4.  E.  MILLER  GRAPE  NURSERY  -  Naples,  New  York 


Grape  Vines 


Graded  lacocAttyeb  Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Officially  tested.  Germination  97,  purity  99— S2. 50  bu. 
F,  O.  B.  Gap.  S.  J.  STOLTZFUS,  R.  1,  GAP,  PA. 


Save  Time — Save  Trouble 

TEST  YOUR 
OWN  SOIL 

Make  quick,  practical  field  tests  so  you  can 
adjust  your  soil  to  the  needs  of  your  crops. 
This  easy-to-use  kit  tests  for  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potash  and  acidity,  enabling  you  to 
use  fertilizer  with  maximum 
»0 \ooq**\  results  at  minimum  costs. 

ouv-v—  .  v  TheSUDBURY  SOIL  TEST 

KIT  complete  with  instruc- 
""  tions  and  data  on  plant 

needs — 


$ 


1.50 


postpaid 
SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
Box  526,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious,  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Ruhei.  Rancocas,  Concord,  Jersey,  etc. 

I-Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  other  varieties  of  plant  material 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pav.  APRIL  SPECIALS: 
10  Giant  Rhubarb  $1.00’  Postpaid:  100  Pedigreed 
Washington  Asparagus  $1.50  Postpaid;  10  Concord 
Grape  Tines  $1.25  Postpaid:  10  Golden  Jubilee  Peach 
Trees  $1.50  Postpaid;  I  Doz.  Regal  Lily  Bulbs  $1.00 
Postpaid ;  and  our  44  Page  Planting  Guide  Free. 
Offered  for  April  only. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


GLADS 


100  splendid  blooming  bulbs 
of  Picardy,  the  world’s  best 
glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 
50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS— 75  bulbs,  5  yarieties,  labeled,  including 
Picardy,  S  1  'Prepaid.  FREE— (i  choice  bulbs  with  every 
$2.00  order.  Cat.  “R”  Free.  MILLS,  Washington.  Conn. 


DAHLIAS 

JERSEY  DAHLIAS, 


Price  list  on  request.  Also 
gladiolus,  lilies  chrysanthemums. 

OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Tn  a  large  assortment  of  varieties  and  sizes  offered  by 
Virginia’s  largest  grower.  Our  selection  includes 
Y< IRKING,  the  New  Red  York.  Also  New  Red  De¬ 
licious.  New  Red  Jonathan  and  Lady  Apple. 

Our  44 -Page  Planting  Guide  Sent  Free. 
WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees  fr  ™dy  fo^el^es 

below  zero.  Circular  free.  Samuel  Graham,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Seedlings  from  Sand 
Cultures 

The  production  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seedlings  in  sand  treated  with  plant  nu¬ 
trients  has  been  shown  to  be  commercial¬ 
ly  feasible.  Heretofore  the  use  of  sand 
cultures  in  growing  plants  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  highly  scientific  research, 
but  a  recent  study  made  in  Connecticut, 
has  demonstrated  rather  convincingly 
that  the  method,  qualified  somewhat,  is 
superior  in  many  ways  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  growing  seedlings  in  soil. 

Advantages  claimed  for  the  method  are 
that  more  seedlings  for  a  given  amount  of 
seed  can  be  grown ;  that  better  root  de¬ 
velopment  is  possible  and  therefore  the 
seedlings  will  withstand  the  pricking  out 
operation  better ;  that  it  is  possible  to 
keep  certain  seedlings  over  longer  periods 
without  getting  too  large  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  sand  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  if  it  is  thoroughly  washed 
in  hot  water  before  each  seeding. 

Apparently  any  kind  of  sand  can  be 
used  but  a  preference  is  shown  for  the 
colored  kinds  from  the  river,  lake  or  sand 
pit  since  certain  essential  plant  food  ele¬ 
ments  are  present  in  the  sand  from  these 
sources.  Washing  is  accomplished  by 
placing  a  flat  of  sand  in  a  water-tight 
container,  sand  is  covered  with  hot  water 
(70  degrees  C.  or  higher)  three  or  four 
inches,  agitated  for  a  minute  or  so  and 
then  the  water  poured  off.  Several  such 
treatments  are  advocated.  Two  or  three 
inches  of  sand  is  then  placed  in  clean  con¬ 
tainers  that  allow  for  slight  but  not  rapid 
drainage.  After  the  surface  has  been 
leveled,  for  each  square  foot  of  sand  sur¬ 
face,  dissolve  about  one-half  teaspoon  of 
saltpeter  (potassium  nitrate)  in  about 
one-fourth  pint  of  water  and  sprinkle 
evenly  over  the  sand.  For  an  ordinary 
fiat  this  amount  to  about  a  teaspoon  of 
saltpeter  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  water. 
Seeding  may  be  done  at  once,  either  in 
rows  or  broadcast,  but  in  either  event  the 
sand  to  cover  the  seeds  should  be  taken 
from  the  flat  that  is  being  sown,  to  avoid 
contamination.  Afterwards  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sand  moist  by  occasional  wa¬ 
tering  until  the  seedlings  reach  the  de¬ 
sirable  size  for  transplanting.  A  most 
important  precaution  is  to  avoid  adding 
large  excesses  of  water  which,  if  done, 
would  drain  off  and  carry  with  it  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  necessary  plant 
food  constituents.  No  additional  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  is  needed.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  saltpeter  (potassium 
nitrate)  before  seeding,  the  length  of  the 
growing  period  and  size  of  the  seedling 
may  be  somewhat  controlled. 

In  a  comparison  between  non-treated 
seeds  grown  in  sand  and  treated  seeds 
grown  in  soil,  peppers  produced  55  per 
cent  usable  plants  from  untreated  seed 
and  soil,  41  per  cent  from  cuprous  oxide 
treated  seed,  3G  per  cent  from  formalde¬ 
hyde  treated  seed,  70  per  cent  from  steam 
sterilized  soil  and  S4  per  ceut  from  the 
sand  culture  method.  With  celery  20  per 
cent  usable  plants  were  secured  from  the 
untreated  soil  and  seed,  67  per  cent  from 
cuprus  oxide  treated  seeds,  75  per  cent 
from  formaldehyde  treated  seed,  65  per 
cent  from  steam  sterilized  soil,  and  92  per¬ 
cent  from  the  sand  culture  method.  Many 
more  similar  comparisons  have  been  made 
and,  “In  general,”  the  investigator  con¬ 
cludes,  “the  sand  cultures  have  shown 
results  equal  to  and  usually  surpassing 
those  of  the  best  soil  treatments,  and 
much  superior  to  those  of  untreated  soil 
or  treated  seed.”  w.  D.  enzie. 


Growing  Asparagus 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  how 
to  grow  asparagus?  R.  d. 

New  York. 

There  are  two  essentials,  one  is  good 
ground,  kept  that  way,  and  the  other  is 
good  plants.  This  matter  is  very  import¬ 
ant.  It  never  pays  to  set  weak  asparagus 
plant  because  the  life  of  an  asparagus  bed 
may  be  very  long  if  the  plants  are  good 
and  well-cared  for,  whereas  inferior 
plants  are  never  likely,  to  produce  good 
shoots  even  though  cared  for  properly. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  set  as¬ 
paragus  roots  very  deep,  at  least  a  foot 
below  the  surface.  That  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  white  shoots  de¬ 
manded  at  that  time.  Now  the  green 
shoots  are  preferred,  and  we  all  know 
that  for  flavor  they  are  better,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  of  setting  the  plant  so 
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deep.  At  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  fur¬ 
row  is  suitable.  The  ground  should  be 
very  good,  preferably  land  that  has  had 
considerable  manure  plowed  under  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  but  no  fresh  manure  put  on 
the  roots. 

The  roots  are  set  at  the  bottom  of  this 
furrow,  spread  out  properly  and  covered 
with  two  or  three,  inches  of  earth,  more 
being  put  on  after  the  growth  starts,  un¬ 
til  the  ground  is  about  level. 

Some  persons  prefer  year-old  plants 
and  some  two-year  old.  Both  are  gen¬ 
erally  available  from  plant-growers  and 
we  would  about  as  soon  have  the  smaller 
ones,  because  by  good  care  they  can  be 
forced  on  in  a  couple  of  years  so  that 
shoots  suitable  to  cut  are  available.  Any 
plant  that  looks  weak  and  spindly  might 
better  be  thrown  aside  than  planted. 

For  an  ordinary  bed,  the  plants  may 
be  set  as  close  as  two  feet  apart.  The 
best  way  to  handle  them  in  a  garden  is 
in  a  long  row  so  that  you  can  get  at 
both  sides  of  it  to  do  the  weeding  and 
cultivating  necessary.  In  commercial  field 
culture  five  feet  apart,  two  to  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  the  row  works  well. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it  except  to  keep 
them  clean  and  put  manure  and  fertilizer 
on  every  year.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  a 
dressing  of  stable  manure  on  the  bed  or 
row  in  Fall  and  work  it  into  the  ground 
in  Spring,  then  a  little  later  and  through 
the  season  give  frequent  dressings  of  good 
garden  fertilizer  such  as  one  running  4-8-6 
or  thereabouts,  because  asparagus  is  a 
very  heavy  feeder  and  it  must  make  ac¬ 
tive  growth  after  cutting  time  in  order 
to  store  up  strength  in  the  roots  to  make 
shoots  the  next  season.  A  large  growth 
of  top  in  the  Fall  is  desirable. 
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Countrywide  Situation 


Many  farmers,  after  reading  what  they 
can  find  about  the  farming  situation  and 
prospects,  are  likely  to  take  a  chance  and 
go  ahead  about  as  usual  this  Spring.  It 
is  safer  to  take  the  usual  market  risks 
on  farm  products  when  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  improving.  So  far  as  can  he 
seen,  1937  will  be  a  reasonably  good  busi¬ 
ness  year.  Good  buying  power  of  con¬ 
sumers  will  do  much  to  take  care  of  ex¬ 
pected  gains  in  production  of  grain, 
fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
ought  to  dispose  of  products  not  likely  to 
increase  much,  including  eggs,  butter, 
wool  and  livestock. 

Farmers  are  getting  out  of  debt  as  fast 
as  could  be  expected.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  reports  that 
the  payments  have  been  kept  up  to  date 
on  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  2S,000 
loans  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  New 
England.  Many  of  these  loans  were 
placed  by  young  men  buying  farms  or 
trying  to  pay  for  the  shares  of  the  other 
heirs  in  the  family  property. 

Eastern  farmers  may  be  inclined  to 
envy  land  owners  in  the  West  and  South 
who  sometimes  find  treasure  of  coal  and 
oil  or  other  minerals  way  down  below  the 
grass  roots.  But  there  is  another  side. 
Illinois  folks  are  disturbed  over  the  final 
results  of  strip  or  surface  mining  for 
coal.  The  power  shovels  have  been  turn¬ 
ing  large  sections  of  rich  black  farm  land 
into  gullies  and  clay  hills,  spoiling  it  for¬ 
ever  as  a  source  of  living  for  farmers. 
The  coal  is  shipped  away  for  the  profit  of 
a  few  people  and  the  land  is  a  permanent 
loss.  Probably  much  better  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  is  the  land  which  covers  no 
mines,  but  continues  to  support  farm 
families  as  long  as  they  stick  to  farming. 
This  is  one  more  item  for  the  soil  con¬ 
servationists.  “The  nation  that  destroys 
the  soil,  destroys  itself.” 

Some  other  recent  developments  besides 
increasing  interest  in  soil  conservation : 

Rural  health  associations  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  California.  They  charge  members 
$2  a  month  for  medical  care. 

Associations  of  farm  laborers  in  the 
same  State  have  200,000  members  and 
may  unite  in  one  unit.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  which  may  increase  the  cost  of 
farming.  Monthly  wages  are  higher  any¬ 
how  this  season  and  the  supply  is  smaller. 

Southern  farmers  are  interested  in  a 
new  industry — making  starch  from  sweet 
potatoes,  making  about  420.000  pounds 
of  starch  the  first  season  and  paying 
growers  20c  a  bushel. 

Mississippi  farmers  are  planning  to 
ship  more  sweet  potatoes.  The  crop  is 
large,  but  now  mostly  used  near  home. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  market  gardeners  are  try¬ 
ing  the  method  of  soil  improvement  by 
plowing  under  heavy  crops  of  green  stuff, 
together  with  a  dressing  of  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  lime  and  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

On  the  side  of  better  markets,  Canada 
is  reported  considering  further  trade  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  United  States.  The  New 
York  Consumers’  Information  Service 
claims  to  be  putting  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  pockets  of  State  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  urges 
raising  more  Alfalfa  seed  of  the  varieties 
adapted  for  sowing  in  Northern  States. 

Illinois  University  is  getting  results  by 
mating  inbred  cattle  with  other  cattle, 
not  related,  but  also  inbred  in  another 
strain. 

Better  corn  crop  results  are  reported 
from  the  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station 
by  sowing  fertilizer  two  inches  from  the 
side  of  the  seed  at  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  inches  below  seed  level. 

Use  of  the  wax  plucking  method  is  in¬ 
creasing  for  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys. 

Trend  continues  toward  increasing  use 
of  small  packages  for  onions,  apples,  po¬ 
tatoes,  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

Motor  trucks  now  carry  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
market. 

The  laying  flocks  are  being  culled  down 
earlier  than  usual  because  of  high  feed 
costs.  The  same  cause  is  responsible  for 
the  7  per  cent  lighter  hatch  indicated  by 
early  reports.  These  conditions  and  the 
prospect  of  lower  feed  prices  on  arrival 
of  new-erop  grain,  suggest  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  position  for  poultrymen  next  year. 
Changes  now  in  the  course  of  the  egg 
market  hinge  partly  on  the  extent  of 


buying  for  storage.  Since  prices  are  low¬ 
er  than  last  season  and  the  long-range 
market  prospects  hopeful,  a  fairly  active 
movement  into  storage  is  expected.  The 
laying  flocks  are  a  little  larger  this  year 
but  hens  which  have  been  laying  well  dur¬ 
ing  a  mild  eastern  Winter,  are  not  likely 
to  increase  production  so  much  as  usual 
in  the  Spring  and  the  total  output  may 
not  exceed  the  average  for  the  time  of 
year.  Farmers  who  are  inclined  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  feed  and  poultry  markets 
will  go  ahead  about  as  usual.  Quite 
likely  the  position  is  passing  its  worst 
levels  for  the  feeder.  Main  trend  of  feed 
prices  should  be  downward  for  the  year. 
Meats  are  expected  to  sell  rather  high 
and  demand  for  poultry  may  be  good 
enough  to  outweigh  the  large  holdings  in 
cold  ’storage.  Laying  jnillets  seem  likely 
to  be  good  property  next  season. 

The  market  showing  of  potatoes  and 
onions  was  disappointing  to  holders  in 
early  March  and  there  were  small  de¬ 
clines  when  the  owners  were  expecting 
higher  prices.  Many  were  still  hoping 
for  a  late  upswing  because  of  northern 
shortage  and  possible  delays  and  gaps  in 
the  supply  from  the  South,  especially 
after  the  Florida  season  passes  its  height. 
It  seemed  that  northern  potatoes  should 
sell  high  this  Spring,  according  to  the 


light  total  holdings,  but  shipments  have 
been  fairly  large,  once  more  giving  point 
to  the  old  market  saying,  “There  are  al¬ 
ways  enough  potatoes.”  Perhaps  the  days 
of  famine  potato  prices  are  over. 

There  are  other  vegetables  now,  such 
as  western  carrots,  Texas  beets  and  many 
kinds  of  green  stuff.  City  consumers 
seem  rather  glad  to  change  partly  to  such 
foods  when  they  can  afford  to.  Quality 
of  some  of  the  old  potatoes  was  not  very 
good  this  Spring  and  the  price  of  new  po¬ 
tatoes  was  sometimes  not  far  above  that 
of  old  stock,  when  bought  so  many  pounds 
for  a  quarter  in  the  retail  stores.  Still, 
there  is  a  very  real  shortage  in  the  total 
potato  supply  in  sight  for  March,  April 
and  May,  even  if  the  increased  southern 
crop  comes  along  as  expected.  There  was 
some  frost  in  early  March  but  not  very 
extensive  o.  b.  f. 


Old-Time  Grafting  Wax 

As  to  the  old-fashioned  grafting  wax 
made  40  to  50  years  ago  this  was  our 
rule :  75  pounds  resin,  15  pounds  bees¬ 
wax,  10  pounds  tallow  to  100  pounds 
wax.  This  made  a  wax  that  would  not 
melt  or  run  in  hot  sun  and  would  last 
until  the  graft  healed  over.  I  had  10 
years’  experience  in  commercial  grafting 
and  at  one  time  there  were  over  60  differ¬ 
ent  commercial  outfits  in  Lake  County, 
Ohio,  and  this  was  formula  used. 

J.  H.  WINCHELL. 


Bougainvillea  in  House 

I  notice  reference  to  Bougainvillea  as 
house  plant  and  can  give  some  experience. 
Get  some  well-rotted  soil,  stump  soil  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  pot.  Cut  a  strong  plant 
about  two  inches  long  from  limb.  Plant, 
cover  with  glass  and  keep  in  light  until 
plant  starts  growing  well.  Give  some 
sun  in  the  morning.  Keep  soil  wet.  It 
will  be  about  three  or  four  months  be¬ 
fore  it  starts  growing,  then  given  plenty 
of  sun  so  it  will  blossom. 

Massachusetts,  alphonso  Kamaitis. 


Books  Worth  Having 


American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  .$4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 
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Bush  Fruit  Production, 
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The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  H.  P.  Gould . 2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing. 

L.  H.  Bailey .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke .  4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  (Revised) 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 
Soils,  By  E.  W.  Hilgard  .  5.00 
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But  Fuel  Is  Just  One  Thing  . . 

You  Also  Get  Performance,  Long  Life, 
and  Driver  Comfort  in  These  Modern  Tractors 


#  McCormick- Deering  Tractors  earned  the 
right,  years  ago,  to  be  known  as  "balanced” 
tractors.  In  their  design,  no  one  feature  has 
been  stressed  at  the  expense  of  other  desir¬ 
able  features.  For  example,  every  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor  is  a  true  triple-power  tractor , 
capable  of  perfect  performance  at  the  belt,  on 
the  drawbar,  and  through  the  power  take-off. 

Every  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  has  a  4 
or  6-cylinder  engine  that  develops  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  smooth-flowing  power  . . .  power  that 
gets  the  work  done  on  time,  and  saves  wear 
and  tear  on  the  tractor,  machine,  and  driver. 


McCormick-Deering  "balanced  design”  goes 
all  through  the  tractor,  with  every  practical 
automotive  development  made  use  of  to  im¬ 
prove  performance,  economy,  durability, 
driver  comfort,  and  safety.  The  world’s  largest 
tractor  manufacturer  leaves  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  its  farm  power  research  program. 

Phone  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for 
a  demonstration  whether  you  need  an  all¬ 
purpose  tractor,  a  regular  wheel  tractor,  or  an 
accessible  crawler ...  or  ask  us  for  full  details. 

International  Harvester  Company 


( INCORPORATED ) 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 
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Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  things  so  gorgeous 
as  flowers  should  be  so  commonly  and  so 
seriously  afflicted?  Asters  may  be  ruined 
by  any  one  of  eight  different  kinds  of 
diseases  or  bugs.  Peonies  are  unlucky 
with  at  least  13  different  troubles.  Roses 
have  about  24  pests  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.  Irises  are  relatively  fortunate 
with  only  six.  Lilies  have  eight,  and  so 
it  goes.  Every  flower  that  grows  has  its 
devastating  pests  that  must  be  fought  if 
one  would  enjoy  the  beauty  of  our  garden. 
And,  this  fight  can  be  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  if  only  we  know  the  nature  of 
the  trouble  and  when  and  where  to  apply 
the  remedy. 

We  will  start  with  asters.  One  of  the 
worst  troubles  of  this  flower  is  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  wilt.  It  is  often  the  rea¬ 
son  why  asters  cannot  be  grown  success¬ 
fully.  The  disease  can  first  be  noticed 
when  certain  of  the  leaves  take  on  a  yel¬ 
lowish  color  with  dark  brown  irregular 
areas  between  the  veins.  Then  dark 
streaks  appear  in  the  stem,  and  it  is  not 
long  till  the  whole  plant  is  dead  and 
black.  The  roots  are  also  rotted.  If  the 
stem  is  split  the  sap  tubes  will  show  as 
dark  streaks.  Year  after  year  asters 
planted  in  the  same  soil  will  die,  and 
each  year  the  disease  appears  sooner  and 
fewer  of  the  plants  survive,  till  finally 
the  soil  becomes  “aster  sick.”  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  because  the  disease  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  plant  known  as 
Fusarium.  This  tiny  plant  can  survive 
in  the  soil  for  two  or  three  years  ready 
to  attack  the  asters.  The  disease  is  also 
carried  on  the  seed  to  a  certain  extent. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  necessary 
control  measures  become  more  under¬ 
standable.  First,  do  not  plant  asters  in 
the  same  land  for  at  least  four  years,  or 
as  is  commonly  stated,  practice  a  four- 
year  rotation.  If,  however,  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  do  this,  then  the  soil  may  be  dis¬ 
infected  with  formaldehyde.  Use  a  solu¬ 
tion  made  of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  in 
30  gallons  of  water.  Spade  up  the  aster 
bed  thoroughly  and  cultivate  it  till  the 
soil  is  well  loosened  and  pulverized.  Then 
apply  the  solution  at  the  rate  of  one  gal¬ 
lon  per  square  foot.  This  will  soak  the 
soil  thoroughly.  If  possible  cover  the  bed 
with  a  canvas  or  bags  to  hold  the  fumes 
in  the  soil  for  at  least  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  remove  the  cover  and 
loosen  the  soil  again  so  that  the  gas  may 
escape  and  after  another  week  the  bed 
may  be  planted  with  safety. 

Of  course  it  would  never  do  to  plant 
a  new  bed  or  a  disinfected  bed  with  dis¬ 
eased  plants.  To  avoid  this  pick  all  the 
seed  from  healthy  plants.  Healthy 
plants  will  produce  healthy  seed,  and  this 
is  really  the  safest  means  of  overcoming 
the  dangers  of  seed  infestation.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished  then 
there  are  two  seed  treatments  possible. 
Dip  the  seed  for  10  minutes  in  a  1-1,000 
corrosive  sublimate  solution.  This  dis¬ 
infectant  is  made  of  one  ounce  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  7%  gallons  of  water. 
Or  there  are  tablets  made  up  in  the 
proper  amounts  so  that  one  tablet  in  a 
pint  of  water  gives  the  correct  strength. 
Most  drug  stores  carry  these  tablets. 

Another  treatment  is  to  soak  the  seed 
a  half  hour  in  a  3-per  cent  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  new  organic  mercury  compounds 
known  by  various  trade  names  will  be 
beneficial.  It  has  been  found  by  some 
florists  that  soaking  the  seed  and  later 
sprinkling  the  young  plants  with  these 
solutions  has  given  excellent  results. 

Another  serious  aster  trouble  is  the 
disease  known  as  the  yellows.  This  is 
caused  by  an  utterly  invisible  organism 
carried  in  the  sap  of  the  plant.  Afflicted 
plants  assume  a  decided  yellow  color,  and 
are  quite  bushy  in  appearance.  The 
growth  is  more  or  less  stunted,  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  plants  when  infection 
took  place.  The  flowers  are  seldom  nor¬ 
mal,  often  assuming  various  peculiar 
shapes  and  are  usually  greenish  in  color. 
But  yellows  does  not  kill  the  plants.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  work  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Kunkel  we 
know  much  about  this  disease.  It  can¬ 
not  live  over  Winter  in  any  place  but  a 
Jiving  plant,  and  depends  entirely  upon 
perennials  of  various  sorts.  Oddly 
enough,  the  yellows  is  not  at  all  particu¬ 
lar.  It  can  inhabit  over  50  different 
kinds  of  plants,  including  Shasta  daisy, 
Paris  daisy,  ox-eye  daisy,  feverfew, 
Pyrethrum,  African  daisy,  salsify,  Oalen* 


Flower 

dula,  lettuce,  dandelion,  daisy  fleabane, 
butterweed,  horseweed,  hogweed,  forget- 
me-not,  Phlox,  plantain,  sweet  Alyssum, 
spinach  and  buckwheat.  With  such  an 
array  of  plants  that  may  be  afflicted 
there  is  always  danger  of  the  disease  ap¬ 
pearing.  Fortunately  there  is  but  one 
way  it  can  be  carried  from  plant  to 
plant ;  that  is  by  the  leaf-hopper.  These 
are  tiny  white  flying  insects  that  are  most 
commonly  found  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaves.  The  younger  forms  of  leaf- 
hoppers  are  greenish,  wingless,  spry  little 
bugs  almost  invariably  seen  on  the  lower 
surface.  Spraying  or  dusting  wTith  a 
nicotine  compound  is  the  best  control  for 
leaf-hoppers. 

The  serious  insect  pests  on  the  aster 
are  root  lice,  tarnished  plant  bug,  and 
aster  beetle.  Root  lice  cause  the  plants 
to  “stand  still.”  The  effects  may  often 
be  confused  with  wilt.  However,  the 
white  or  bluish  lice  can  always  be  found 
on  the  roots  of  the  affected  plants.  Pour 
a  half  cup  of  nicotine  sulphate  solution 
around  such  plants  to  kill  the  lice.  Tar¬ 
nished  plant  bugs  sting  the  stalk  just  be¬ 
low  the  bud,  causing  the  bud  to  droop  and 
often  blasting  the  flower.  Again,  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  may  be  called  into  use  as  a 
dust  or  a  spray.  Pyrethrum  decoction  is 
valuable,  too,  but  only  a  fresh  prepara¬ 
tion  should  be  used.  One  ounce  in  two 
gallons  of  water  is  the  correct  strength 
for  this  spray.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a 
dust  by  mixing  thoroughly  with  hydrated 
lime  or  flour.  Let  this  mixture  stand  in 
a  tight  container  for  12  hours  before  ap¬ 
plying.  Use  one  part  of  pyrethrum  to 
three  parts  of  the  lime  or  flour. 

The  black  aster  beetle  is  a  voracious  in¬ 
sect,  eating  all  sorts  of  flowers.  It  can 
most  easily  be  controlled  by  dusting  with 
sodium  fluosilicate,  making  the  applica¬ 
tions  when  the  plants  are  dry  and  hitting 
the  bugs. 

Delphiniums  are  sometimes  affected 
with  a  peculiar  distorting  and  blacken¬ 
ing  of  the  flowers.  This  trouble  is  known 
as  blacks,  and  is  caused  by  mites.  The 
control  is  frequent  applications  of  nico¬ 
tine  sprays  or  dusts.  This  spray  is  made 
up  of  1 %  teaspoons  of  nicotine  sulphate 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  It  will  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  spray 
if  a  piece  of  ordinary  soap  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut  is  dissolved  in  the  water. 
The  dust  can  be  prepared  by  placing  5 
lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  in  a  metal  can  hav¬ 
ing  a  tightly-fitting  lid.  Put  8  or  10 
small  stones  in  the  lime  and  then  add 
14  lb.  of  nicotine  sulphate.  Seal  the  can 
tightly  and  roll  it  about  for  about  10 
minutes.  After  the  mixture  has  stood 
for  a  day  it  will  be  ready  to  dust  on  the 
plants.  However,  be  sure  to  make  the 
application  of  dust  against  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves  and  do  not  leave  the 
container  open,  else  the  dust  will  lose  its 
strength. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  may  be  seriously 
spotted  and  rotted  in  storage,  but  the 
trouble  starts  in  the  field.  It  is  best  to 
treat  the  bulbs  in  Fall.  First  peel  off 
the  dry  husks  and  examine  the  surface 
for  cankers.  Any  bulbs  that  are  badly 
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cankered  would  best  be  discarded  im¬ 
mediately.  The  remainder  should  be 
treated  by  dipping  in  the  1-1,000  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  solution  for  30  minutes. 
A  formaldehyde  solution,  one  pint  in  10 
gallons  of  water,  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate.  Dry  the  bulbs 
after  treatment  and  store. 

These  are  the  recommendations  for  the 
Fall  treatment.  Remember,  however,  if 
the  untreated  bulbs  are  left  in  storage 
during  the  Winter,  then  any  diseases  that 
are  present  will  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  flesh,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  so 
easily.  If  the  treatment  is  postponed 
till  the  Spring  then  one  added  step  is 
needed.  Soak  the  bulbs  in  wmter  for  15 
minutes  and  then  pile  them  in  a  place 
where  they  will  remain  moist  for  12 
hours.  After  this  treat  as  directed  above. 

Iris  is  best  protected  against  its  various 
diseases  and  insects  by  cutting  off  all  the 
leaves  and  raking  up  all  the  dead  dry 
remnants  in  the  Spring.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  permit  the  protection  by  the 
,  tops  in  Winter  and  to  remove  the  dis- 
'  ease-bearing  leaves  in  Spring  before  the 
new  leaves  appear.  There  is  a  soft  rot  of 
the  base  of  the  Iris  leaves  caused  by  a 
fungus  known  as  Sclerotium.  This  can 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  masses  of 
small  round,  brown  bodies,  resembling 
mustard  seed,  covering  the  affected  leaves. 
This  is  controlled  by  working  a  mod¬ 
erate  application  of  gypsum  into  the  soil 
around  the  plants. 

Roses  should  always  be  dusted  with 
sulphur.  This  will  control  not  only  the 
mildew  so  common  on  climbing  varieties, 
but  also  the  black  spot  disease  of  the 
leaves.  Snapdragons  are  also  benefited 
by  dusting  with  sulphur  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  the  rust  disease.  This  rust  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  the  rusty  brown 
pustules  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  wait 
till  the  rust  is  serious  and  then  expect  to 
kill  it  with  sulphur.  No,  the  dust  must 
be  applied  every  week  or  ten  days  be¬ 
ginning  when  the  plants  are  young.  The 
chances  are  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
dust  after  the  flowers  are  formed  since 
the  sulphur  might  harm  them.  Keep  the 
young  plants  free  and  the  older  plants 
can  usually  take  care  of  themselves. 

C.  T.  GREGORY. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


From  Lone  Cypress  to 
Death  Valley 

Probably  everyone  knows  the  tragic 
story  of  Death  Valley.  This  is  the  sunk¬ 
en  pocket  of  the  Mojave  (pronounced 
Mo-hii-ve)  Desert  into  which  the  Donner 
party  of  forty-niners  wandered  and  al¬ 
most  completely  perished  in  the  Winter 
snows.  It  is  the  lowest  point  in  the 
United  States,  being  about  300  feet  below 
sea  level.  In  addition,  it  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  hottest  place  on 
earth  during  the  Summer  season,  when  it 
it  reported  to  reach  140  degrees  Falir. 

This  famous  spot  had  long  aroused  our 
curiosity  and  desire  to  see  for  ourselves 
its  interesting  features.  Since  Spring  is 
the  best  time  to  go  to  the  desert,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  flying  trip  there,  during 
the  week-end  of  March.  Three  of  us  left 
Riverside  at  5:30  Wednesday  morning 
and  drove  over  Cajon  Pass  to  Victorville, 
through  Barstow  to  Yuma,  where  we  left 
the  pavement  to  follow  the  desert  road  to 
Cave  Springs.  This  road  is  a  loose  gravel 
bed  just  wide  enough  for  one  car,  and  has 
two  well-defined  ruts  on  which  it  be¬ 
hooved  us  to  keep  the  wheels  if  we  did 
not  wish  to  get  stuck. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rolling  and 
hilly  sparsely  covered  with  gray-green 
clumps  of  greasewood  and  sagebrush. 
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The  soil  is  loose  and  sandy — typical 
desert  formation.  We  followed  this  road 
for  endless  miles,  never  meeting  a  car, 
and  winding  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
utter  desolation  of  a  vast  and  lonely 
desert.  The  Auto  Club  of  Southern 
California  has  signed  the  road  fairly  well, 
but  at  one  crucial  point  where  the  road 
forks  there  was  no  sign.  We  chose  the 
branch  which  appeared  the  most  traveled 
and  drove  on.  Some  miles  later,  how¬ 
ever,  we  found  ourselves  going  into  a 
narrow  gulley  and  soon  saw  a  miner’s 
hut  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Fortunately, 
the  owner  was  there,  but  seemed  unable 
to  give  us  definite  information  as  to 
where  we  could  pick  up  the  Death  Val¬ 
ley  Road  again.  We  set  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated,  but  where  he  told  us  to 
turn ;  there  were  three  roads  instead  of 
two.  We  chose  the  middle  and  fervently 
hoped  to  find  a  sign  soon.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  continue,  since  we 
could  not  turn  around  in  that  desert 
sand. 

Finally,  much  to  our  relief,  we  found  a 
sign  showing  that  wre  were  on  the  right 
road.  Garlic  Springs  was  the  first  place 
where  wre  found  water.  This  stopping 
place  consists  of  a  forlorn-looking  hut 
and  a  spring  up  the  hillside  a  bit.  There 
is  nothing  else  but  hills,  rocks  and  brush. 
The  road  very  soon  becomes  the  wash¬ 
board  variety,  and  since  it  winds  in  and 
out  through  the  brush  up  the  narrow 
valley  between  the  Black  Hills  it  was 
impossible  to  drive  much  over  15  miles 
an  hour.  We  took  turns  driving,  but  it 
wTas  hard  work  trying  to  keep  the  car 
from  jolting  and  still  keep  the  wheels  in 
the  grooves. 

At  Cave  Springs,  52  miles  from  the 
highway,  which  it  had  taken  us  three 
hours  and  20  minutes  to  reach,  we  found 
one  house  and  a  place  to  buy  gasoline  at 
50  cents  a  gallon.  We  filled  our  tank 
and  set  out  for  Ryan  where  we  planned 
to  spend  the  night. 

After  climbing  over  a  long  winding 
grade  to  a  pass  between  the  hills  we 
found  ourselves  in  another  valley  in  the 
bottom  of  which  we  encountered  one  of 
the  so-called  dry  lakes.  The  road  branches 
out  all  over  its  surface  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  deep  ruts  and  holes  caused  by 
a  recent  rain — a  rare  occurrence  in  that 
section.  We  jounced  and  bumped  over 
this  part,  and  in  one  or  two  places  found 
water  on  the  surface.  This  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  part  of  the  Amargosa  River, 
which  for  the  most  part  flows  under¬ 
ground. 

Near  sunset  we  found  Ryan — a  mining 
settlement — perched  a  mile  and  a  half 
high  upon  a  steep  hill.  A  big  sign  at 
the  foot  told  us  that  the  hotel  there  was 
closed  and  that  the  nearest  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  13  miles  away  at  Furnace 
Creek  Inn.  It  was  getting  late,  we  were 
running  low  on  gas  and  water,  and  we 
didn’t  know  what  kind  of  a  road  lay  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  immediate  stretch  w\as 
down  hill,  so  we  started  coasting  to  save 
gas  and  cool  the  engine.  We  coasted 
those  13  gravelly  miles  into  Furnace 
Creek,  by  turning  on  the  engine  a  little 
now  and  then  to  get  a  little  more  mo¬ 
mentum. 

Here  at  the  foot  of  the  long  descent, 
we  found  a  beautiful,  modern  hotel,  the 
“Furnace  Creek  Inn,”  placed  on  a  little 
cliff  just  above  the  flat,  floor  of  Death 
Valley. 

Just  before  coming  to'  Furnace  Creek, 
a  fair-sized  stream  along  which  the  pale 
green  mesquite  bushes  grow,  we  passed 
along  the  base  of  sharply  outlined  hills 
so  strangely  carved  by  wind  and  water 
that  one  could  imagine  a  whole  menag¬ 
erie  of  animals  in  their  bare  yellow  sur¬ 
faces.  The  formation  appeared  to  be  a 
soft  sandstone  from  which  every  particle 
of  loose  material  had  been  blown,  leaving 
the  hills  starkly  naked.  Behind  these 
queer  surfaces  rose  higher  ridges  of  hills 
and  mountains,  distance  and  the  setting 
sun  colored  the  most  beautiful  shades  of 
blue. 

At  the  inn  we  looked  out  over  the  white 
alkaline-covered  floor  of  Death  Valley  to 
the  precipitous,  snow-crowned  Pana- 
mint  Mountains  which  enclose  the  nar¬ 
row  valley  on  the  west.  A  misty  blue 
softened  the  farther  ranges,  making  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  At  the  foot  of  our 
cliff  was  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  a  green 
spot  on  the  desert  made  possible  by  the 
water  from  Furnace  Creek. 

After  a  most  delicious  dinner,  we  sat 
outside  on  the  balcony  with  our  coats  on, 
for  there  was  quite  a  wind.  The  air  was 
very  dry,  and  so  clear  that  the  stars 
seemed  almost  near  enough  to  pick. 

We  were  off  early  the  next  morning 
for  Dante’s  View,  and  now  we  climbed 
out  of  the  bottom  below  sea  level,  to  over 
6,000  feet  above  sea  level  for  a  look  out 
over  the  valley.  Here  at  Dante’s  View 
we  gazed  across  the  valley  at  our  feet  to 
the  Panamint  Range  from  whose  summit 
there  is  one  of  the  longest,  most  precipi¬ 
tous,  sheer  drops  in  the  woi’ld  —  from 
snow  to  a  sunken  desert  of  intense  heat. 
Above  these  sharply  curved  mountains 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  snowTy  cone 
of  Mt.  Whitney — 90  miles  away.  This 
view  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of 
Nature’s  wonders  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Much  of  this  desert  region  is  of  vol¬ 
canic  formation,  and  both  coming  and 
going  -\ve  encountered  long  stretches  of 
lava  flows  which  had  broken  into  irregu¬ 
lar  piles  of  bowlders  and  fragments. 
Their  color  was  a  dull  brownish  red 
which  here  and  there  lent  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  tint  to  the  distant  ridges.  The  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  rose  one  above  the  other  in 
the  most  delightful  arrangements  and 
gorgeous  blues.  They  form  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  a  trip  through  the 
desert. 
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Vegetable  Gardening  Notes 


Plan  for  Early  Melons  Now 

To  grow  muskmelons  that  will  mature 
the  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  week 
in  August  is  an  accomplishment  entirely 
possible  for  up-State  home  and  market 
gardeners  equipped  with  greenhouses, 
sash  houses,  hotbeds  or  other  plant  forc¬ 
ing  structures.  The  following  steps  and 
approximate  dates  should  be  helpful  to 
those  interested  in  trying  the  method. 

1.  — Secure  wooden  veneer  bands,  4x4x 
314-inch  size,  from  some  basket  manufac¬ 
turer  and  soak  them  in  water  the.  night 
before  they  are  to  be  folded. 

2.  — Fold  the  bands  and  place  them 
close  together  on  the  bench  or  in  flats.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  use  soil  about  the 
edges  of  the  flats  to  support  the  bands. 

3.  — Place  a  moderate  handful  of  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  bottom  of  each 
band  and  fill  level  full  with  a  composted 
soil  mixture  containing  about  one-fifth 
sand.  Do  not  firm  the  soil  except  in  the 
corners,  a  precaution  which  will  prevent 
excessive  run-off  of  water  later  on. 

4.  — Sow  four  or  five  seeds  about  April 
10  to  15  on  the  soil  surface  of  each  band. 

5.  — Thrust  the  seeds  into  the  loose  soil 
about  an  inch  and  cover  by  manipulation 
of  the  fingers. 

6.  — Water  thoroughly  with  a  fine  spray 
to  prevent  a  hard  crusty  surface.  This, 
and  subsequent  waterings,  will  firm  the 
soil  about  the  seeds  adequately. 

7.  — Keep  at  a  temperature  of  75  to  80 
degrees  until  the  plants  are  through  the 
ground,  then  reduce  to  70  degrees,  with 
the  night  temperature  never  getting  below 
60  degrees. 

8.  — Plants  should  be  ready  to  set  in  the 
field  in  three  or  four  weeks  depending  on 
how  well  the  temperatures  have  been 
maintained. 

0. — When  the  third  true  leaf  is  well 
formed,  plants  are  ready  to  transplant. 

10.  — After  a  short  hardening  period, 
set  in  the  field  about  May  5  to  10,  as  deep 
as  the  cotyledon  leaves ;  water  in  if  pos¬ 
sible  and  cover  with  hot-caps  or  hotents, 
the  latter  considerably  larger  than  the 
former  and  more  desirable  for  this  crop. 

11.  — Make  a  slit  an  inch  or  two  long  on 
the  side  opposite  the  prevailing  wind  to 
allow  for  the  escape  of  excess  condensa¬ 
tion. 

12.  — Remove  caps  after  danger  of  frost 
is  past.  This  should  be  a  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  ;  viz,  increase  the  slit  to  five  or  six 
inches  one  day,  slit  the  opposite  side  the 
next  day,  break  open  the  top  and  par¬ 
tially  spread  the  third  day,  and  remove 
the  cap  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  If  these 
are  too  rapidly  removed  the  soft,  succu¬ 
lent  plants  may  be  severely  injured  by  the 
wind  and  hot  sun. 

13.  — If  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  is 
about,  dust  the  plants  thoroughly  with 
derris  dust  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  to  20  parts  of  dusting 
gypsum.  With  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success  a  grower  should  have  runners 
well  established  by  the  first  week  in  June. 

In  Regard  to  Peas 

It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 
that  the  earlier  peas  are  planted  the  more 
satisfactory  are  the  returns.  Records  are 
available  which  show  that  even  though 
snows  and  frosts  occur  after  the  seed  is 
in  the  ground,  the  plants  perform  much 
better  than  those  planted  after  May  10 
to  15.  This  refers  to  late  peas  as  well  as 
to  early  ones,  in  fact  the  late  ones  de¬ 
rive  the  most  benefit  from  such  manage¬ 
ment,  for  when  so  planted  they  will  have 
obtained  the  greater  part  of  their  growth 
before  the  onset  of  hot  weather  in  June. 

The  theory  that  smooth  Alaska  type 
peas  could  be  sown  earlier  than  the 
wrinkled  types  has  been  largely  disprov- 
en.  When  planted  on  good  pea  land  that 
is  well  drained  and  of  moderate  to  good 
fertility,  little  difference  in  favor  of  one 
over  the  other  has  been  recorded. 

Canners  have  been  pretty  well  educated 
to  the  fact,  that  some  pea  varieties  re¬ 
spond  by  better  germination  to  a  seed 
treatment  of  red  copper  oxide.  Market 
gardeners  and  home  gardeners  may  well 
look  into  the  situation  if  they  have  had 
trouble  along  this  line.  A  treatment  of 
2V2  ounces  of  red  copper  oxide  per  bushel 
of  seed,  thoroughly  agitated,  is  the  recom¬ 
mended  dosage. 

Since  all  cannery  peas  are  sown  with 
the  grain  drill,  difficulty  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  the  treated  peas  to  flow 
through  the  machine  evenly.  This  has 
necessitated  the  additional  treatment  of 


pea  seeds  with  powdered  graphite.  The 
amount  apparently  is  insignificant,  but 
thorough  agitation  and  polishing  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  enough  of  the  lubricat¬ 
ing  material  remains  on  the  seed. 

Role  of  Nitrogen  in  Plant  Growth 

When  we  discuss  fertilizers  for  our 
crops  the  one  element  that  we  emphasize 
the  most  is  nitrogen.  This  is  not  because 
nitrogen  is  any  more  important  than  the 
other  essential  elements  but  because  it  is 
most  quickly  lost  from  cultivated  soils,  is 
relatively  the  least  abundant  in  an  avail¬ 
able  form  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  cost¬ 
ly.  The  degree  of  natural  nitrogen  rich¬ 
ness  in  a  soil  is  determined  in  a  large 
measure  by  its  organic  matter  or  humus 
content,  although  the  degree  or  stage  of 
decomposition  of  the  organic  material  is 
an  essential  indicative  factor  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen’s  usefulness  to  the  plant.  Nitrogen 
imparts  a  more  intense  green  to  the 
leaves  and  stems,  making  them  larger  and 
more  luxuriant  in  appearance.  An  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrogen  produces  soft,  pulpy 


growth.  This  forces  the  growth  faster 
than  the  plant  can  obtain  potash  to  build 
strong  cell  walls,  thereby  causing  certain 
plants,  like  grains,  to  lodge  or  fall  down ; 
or  to  induce  too  large  a  vegetative  growth 
and  retard  seed  formation  and  ripening. 
Nitrogen  is  needed  in  the  formation  of 
protein  of  the  plant  and  seed ;  it  increases 
plumpness  in  seeds  and  is  believed  to  con¬ 
trol  the  utilization  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  by  the  plant.  The  lack  of 
nitrogen  may  manifest  itself  in  poor, 
spindly  growth,  or  a  yellowing  or  purpl¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves.  A  proper  balance 
should  therefore  be  maintained  to  achieve 
the  most  desirable  performance. 

Spring  Care  of  Asparagus 

The  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  start  a 
new  bed  of  asparagus.  One-year-old 
crowns  are  recommended,  for  crowns  left 
two  years  become  checked  in  growth  by 
overcrowding  in  the  seed  row.  Moreover 
greater  inter-twining  of  roots  may  cause 
considerable  injury  when  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  crowns  may  be  planted  in 


trenches  8  to  12  inches  deep  and  18  to  24 
inches  apart  with  the  rows  spaced  five 
or  six  feet  apart,  Two  or  three  inches 
of  soil  on  top  of  the  crowns  is  adequate 
at  planting  time,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  trench  to  be  filled  in  periodically 
throughout  the  Summer  as  the  spears  de¬ 
velop. 

The  asparagus  plant  is  a  heavy  feeder 
and  successful  long-lived  plantings  depend 
largely  on  the  fertilizer  practices  ob¬ 
served.  Since  it  is  not  feasible  to  plow 
in  cover  crops  after  the  bed  is  established, 
the  organic  constituents  must  be  provided 
by  disking  in  the  tops  and  manure  during 
the  Winter  or  early  Spring.  Just  when 
the  fertilizers  should  be  applied  is  a  moot 
question  although  most  authorities  agree 
that  400  to  600  pounds  should  be  applied 
and  disked  in  with  the  tops  before  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring,  and  after  the  cut¬ 
ting  season  has  ended,  an  additional  200 
or  300  pounds  of  nitrate  fertilizer  applied 
as  a  side  dressing  to  stimulate  growth. 

Thorough  cultivation  of  the  beds  to 
control  weeds  is  essential.  The  practice 
should  start  with  a  thorough  disking  in 
both  directions  before  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring.  w.  d.  enzie. 
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Study  this 

unequaled  record — then  buy 

CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

Location  of  Test  . ’Round  the  Nation 

—Detroit  to  Detroit 

Distance  T raveled  . 1 0,244.8  Miles 

Gasoline  Used . 493.8  Gallons 

Oil  Consumed  . 7.5  Quarts 

Water  Used .  1  Quart 

Gasoline  Cost . $101.00 

Gasoline  Mileage  20.74  Miles  per  Gallon 
Average  Speed  .31.18  Miles  per  Hour 

Running  Time  328  Hours,  31  Minutes 

Cost  per  Vehicle  Mile .  $.0098 

Average  Oil  Mileage . 1,365.9  Miles  per  Qt. 

Total  Cost  of  Repair  Parts . $.73 

These  records  have  been  certified  by  the  A.A.A. 
Contest  Beard  as  being  officially  correct. 

Here,  in  these  amazing  facts  and 
figures,  is  definite  proof  that  Chev¬ 
rolet  trucks  are  the  best  trucks 
for  you!  .  .  .  See  your  nearest 
Chevrolet  dealer  today,  and  buy 
Chevrolet  tracks  for  more  power 
per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  — 
for  maximum  dependability  and 
maximum  all-round  economy. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
General  Motors  Installment  Plan — monthly- 
payments  to  suit  your  purse. 

FOR  ECONOMICAL  /43i UjMUUT  TRANSPORTATION 
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Let  Nature  Help 


A  few  miles  away  from  here  is  an 
enormous  barn  where  race  horses  are 
stabled.  Many  notable  thoroughbreds  in¬ 
cluding  Man-o'-War,  have  looked  on  this 
barn  as  home  for  at  least  part  of  their 
lives.  And  what  a  home !  Science,  skill 
and  common  sense,  aided  by  unlimited 
funds  have  combined  to  produce  an  ideal 
place  where  horseflesh  may  be  developed 
to  the  nth  degree  of  perfection. 

Nothing  has  been  spared  and  money, 
very  obviously,  has  been  no  object.  And 
yet  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  save 
something  that  almost  every  farmer  lets 
go  to  waste.  And  that  is  the  rain  that 
falls  on  the  roof.  Not  that  water  is  ever 
scarce  in  this  locality.  A  sand  point,  a 
few  feet  of  pipe,  a  maul  and  a  little 
Strong-arm  work  will  produce  water  in 
unlimited  quantity  almost  anywhere. 
Good  water,  too.  Nonetheless  the  train¬ 
ing  stable  finds  it  worth  while  to  save  all 
the  rain  water  for  the  thoroughbreds. 
And  what  farm  dweller  has  not  noticed 
how  greedily  all  domestic  stock  will  drink 
from  puddles  after  a  rain,  obviously  pre¬ 
ferring  rain  water  to  pump  water.  Some 
day  perhaps,  someone  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  why.  There  are  vague  remarks  even 
now  about  radiation. 

Meanwhile  why  not  take  the  hint  and 
make  use  of  this  labor  saver?  The  water 
is  already  up.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
pumped.  All  we  have  to  do  is  provide 
storage.  And  many  a  weary  bucket  lug¬ 
ging  will  we  save.  To  say  nothing  of 
waltzing  with  the  pump.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  money  you  will  no  doubt,  put 
in  fine  eavestroughing  and  down  pipe 
with  large  expensive  storage  tanks  and  a 
complete  system  of  distributing  pipes. 
But  perhaps  a  few  of  you  are  like  me, 
finding  it  hard  going  to  make  out  with 
what  little  the  tax  collector  lets  you 
keep.  If  so  you  will  be  interested  in  my 
little  installation. 

We  have  a  small  barn  that  houses  200 
hens  and  a  couple  of  milk  cows.  We  find 
in  this  locality  that  storage  for  240  gal¬ 
lons  will  quite  satisfactorily  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  this  amount  of  stock.  And 
so  for  storage  we  got  hold  of  four  oil 
drums.  They  hold  about  60  gallons  and 
cost  us  50  cents  each  or  $2  all  told.  Three 
30-foot  lengths  of  four-inch  eavestrough¬ 
ing  cost  under  $2  and  a  short  piece  of 
two-inch  down  pipe  fitted  at  an  angle  to 
one  of  the  lengths  of  eavestroughing  to 
bring  the  water  in  through  the  wall  to  the 
tanks  brought  the  cost  of  eavestroughing 
and  tanks  to  $4. 

The  oil  drums  were  stood  on  end  at  a 
level  which  left  the  tops  a  little  below  the 
eavestrough.  The  top  of  one  was  cut 
out  with  a  cold  chisel  and  the  tops  of 
the  others  were  punctured  (to  let  the 
air  in  and  out).  The  tank  from  which 
the  top  had  been  removed  then  had  a 
two-inch  hole  cut  in  the  side  near  the  top. 
A  piece  of  two-inch  down  pipe  was  fitted 
and  carried  out  through  the  wall  to  act  as 
an  overflow. 

The  faucet  hole  in  these  drums  is 
tapped  for  three-quarter  inch  iron  pipe 
and  is  on  one  end  which  in  this  case  is 
the  bottom.  We  found  enough  old  three- 
quarter  inch  fittings  at  a  junk  yard  for 
50  cents  to  connect  the  four  tanks  to¬ 
gether — to  make  a  manifold  as  the  pipe¬ 
fitters  have  it — and  a  length  of  three- 
quarter  inch  pipe  to  bring  the  water  to 
a  convenient  point  for  distribution.  One 
of  the  faucets  that  came  with  the  tanks 
was  used  as  a  tap  and  has  been  complete¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  There  is  little  pressure 
though  there  appears  to  be  plenty  when 
water  is  drawn.  The  east  side  of  the 
roof  was  used  and  the  tanks  kept  well 
away  from  the  outside  wall  so  that  they 
could  be  insulated  with  hay  in  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  from  freezing 
or  anything  else  during  the  six  years  the 
system  has  been  in  operation.  So  there 
you  are.  A  satisfactory  self-supplying 
water  system  for  200  hens  and  two  cows 
for  less  than  $5  and  a  little  fiddling.  We 
have  never  been  without  water  though  we 
have  had  some  pretty  droughty  periods 
during  the  last  six  years.  Even  a  heavy 
dew  will  put  a  little  water  in  the  tanks 
(our  roof  is  of  metal),  and  light  showers 
that  are  quite  useless  to  the  land  replen¬ 
ish  the  supply.  In  Winter  during  freeze 
periods  when  ice  or  snow  is  present  on 
the  roof  a  little  thawing  takes  place  most 
of  the  time.  Incidentally,  it  is  drier  un¬ 
derfoot  around  that  side  of  the  barn. 
You  might  think  that  this  water  would 
become  rusty  being  stored  in  plain  iron 


tanks  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  re¬ 
mains  beautifully  clear.  Our  pump  wafer 
here  is  soft  and  excellent  for  washing  but 
the  lady  of  the  house  sneaks  a  little  of 
this  water  for  washing,  especially  fragile 
things. 

This  water  may  or  may  not  be  the 
reason  why  our  stock  are  the  healthiest 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
that.  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  great  labor- 
saver  that  can  be  very  easily  installed  in 
any  building,  high  or  low.  A  drum,  a 
piece  of  pipe,  and  a  length  of  eaves¬ 
troughing  provides  a  splendid  low-cost 
water  system  for  movable  colony  houses. 
But  fit  a  non-tippable  lid  to  the  tank  if 
you  use  it  among  chickens.  Otherwise 
you  will  find  the  chickens  will  use  the 
tank  as  a  way  to  escape  from  the  frying 
pan. 

That  is  one  way  we  have  found  to 
make  life  easier  on  the  farm.  Another 
way  is  by  taking  power  off  the  rear  wheel 
of  the  car.  This  at  first  presented  some 
difficulty.  We  bought  a  special  pulley 
from  a  mail-order  house  which  cost  about 
$5.  It  was  a  cast  -  iron  arrangement 
very  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  not  wide 
enough  to  be  really  satisfactory.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  the  belt  to  run  just  right 
on  it  and  belts  were  ruined  by  rubbing 
against  the  fender.  After  being  the 
source  of  much  trouble  for  a  year  or  so 
it  broke.  We  tried  various  things,  in¬ 
cluding  brake  drums  and  white  lead 
drums  but  found  them  of  no  real  use  in 
solving  our  problem.  Then  one  day  we 
noticed  a  discarded  30-gallon  galvanized 
tank  from  a  hot-water  system.  This  was 
bought  from  the  junk  man  for  25  cents. 
We  wanted  to  fit  the  pulley  to  the  rear 
wheel  of  an  old  model  T  which  we  use 
for  various  odd  jobs  round  the  farm. 
These  tanks  are  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  have  a  pipe  hole  in  the  bottom  and 
one  in  the  side  near  the  bottom.  Fourteen 
inches  was  cut  off  the  tank  on  the  flanged 
end  (the  bottom).  This  gave  a  12-inch 
by  14-inch  pulley.  The  fitting  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  side  and  the  rough  metal 
round  the  hole  filed  down  nice  and 
smooth.  Then  a  circle  of  holes  was 
drilled  round  the  hole  in  the  bottom  in 
order  that  a  piece  might  be  removed 
which  would  allow  room  for  the  hub  on 
the  wheel.  This  was  done  by  drilling  one- 
eighth  inch  holes  and  then  running  them 
together  with  a  cold  chisel.  This  cutting 
and  drilling  sounds  like  a  lot  of  hard 
work  but  it  is  really  very  easy.  The  metal 
these  tanks  are  made  of  is  strong  but 
easily  worked.  The  pulley  is  now  com¬ 
plete  and  the  next  point  is  fitting  it  to 
the  wheel.  The  wheel  was  pulled  from 
the  axle  and  every  other  bolt  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  brake  drum.  That  is, 
leaving  three.  These  three  holes  were 
then  reamed  to  half  inch  and  fitted  very 
tightly  with  three  half-inch  by  four-inch 
bolts.  The  heads  of  the  bolts  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  brake  drum. 

The  pulley  must  now  be  drilled  to  fit 
over  the  bolts.  This  is  an  important 


part  of  the  job  as  the  pulley  must  be 
properly  centered.  An  easy  way  to  do 
this  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  the 
exact  size  of  the  pulley.  Then  find  the 
center  of  the  paper  and  mark  on  it  a 
circle  the  diameter  of  the  hub  bolt  circle 
measured  over  the  center  of  the  hub  bolts. 
Then  divide  this  circle  into  three  equal 
parts.  This  is  easily  done  with  a  pair 
of  dividers.  With  the  bolt  holes  drilled 
fit  the  pulley  over  the  bolts  and  draw  up 
the  nuts  firmly.  Now,  and  this  is  most 
important,  measure  the  portion  of  the 
bolt  that  lies  between  the  pulley  and  the 
hub  and  is  unoccupied.  Remove  the  pul¬ 
ley  and  fit  something  over  the  bolts  to 
occupy  this  space.  We  used  short  pieces 
of  pipe  but  washers  will  do  as  well,  as 
long  as  there  is  something  solid  for  the 
pulley  wall  to  back  up  against  when  the 
nuts  are  tightened.  This  is  necessary  as 
a  terrific  strain  occurs  at  this  point  and 
if  there  is  any  play  the  metal  will  fail. 

When  this  is  all  done  the  wheel  is  re¬ 
placed  and  is  ready  at  all  times  for  the 
pulley  to  be  attached  without  any  more 
ado  than  slipping  the  pulley  over  the 
bolts  and  tightening  the  nuts.  This  can 
be  done  in  a  minute.  The  nuts  are  left 
on  the  bolts  drawn  snug  when  the  pulley 
is  not  in  use.  This  pulley  and  bolts  cost 
us  35  cents  and  four  hours  work.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  several  years  and  has 
been  completely  satisfactory.  The  com¬ 
plete  portability  of  this  type  of  power 
plant  is  a  very  great  convenience,  indeed. 

Delaware.  chas.  meehan. 


Comparative  Yields  of  Some 
Apple  Varieties  in  Western 
New  York 

The  recent  annual  Horticultural  Issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  brought 
again  to  the  front  one  of  the  perennial 
problems  always  in  the  minds  of  fruit¬ 
growers,  namely.what  variety  to  plant? 
In  one's  particular  location,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  soil,  climate,  markets,  season  or 
succession  of  ripening,  and  personal  de¬ 
sire  of  grower,  which  variety  or  varieties 
meets  his  conditions  best? 

In  choosing  varieties  to  grow,  one  may 
have  several  objects  in  mind.  Probably 
the  first  would  be  to  meet  market  condi¬ 
tions  to  best  advantage.  For  instance, 
are  there  any  other  fruit-growing  i-egions 
that  because  of  natural  environment  or 
climatic  conditions  that  can  pi’oduce  a 
particular  variety  to  greater  market  per¬ 
fection  than  can  this  one? 

The  second  object  might  be  to  develop 
a  group  of  varieties  that  ripen  in  suc¬ 
cession,  so  that  a  grower  can  spread  his 
harvest  season  over  a  longer  period.  Thus 
one  can  secure  a  more  competent  crew 
for  haiwesting  and  packing  operations . 

The  third,  and  to  many  the  highest  mo¬ 
tive  in  variety  selection,  is  to  pi’ovide 
one’s  family  with  the  choicest  succession 
of  vai’ieties  of  fruits  for  use  in  the  house 
hold  for  32  months  of  every  year.  For 
Western  New  York  to  meet  this  last 
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home-market  or  road-side  stand  require¬ 
ment  one  will  need  from  two  to  a  dozen 
or  more  varieties  of  each  of  the  following 
fruits :  strawberries,  i-aspberries,  cherries, 
plums,  peaches,  peax-s,  quinces,  nectarines, 
apples  and  grapes  and  even  blueberries. 

Growers  in  Western  New  York  may  be 
intei'ested  in  some  comparable  yield  fig¬ 
ures  gathered  from  a  65-acre  orchard  on 
the  slioi’e  of  Lake  Ontario  in  Wayne 
County.  These  figui’es  from  the  crops  of 
13  yeai’s  are  not  conclusive  as  the  ages 
of  the  trees  have  not  been  the  same,  some 
older  and  some  younger  trees,  set  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  some  grafted  from  one  va¬ 
riety  to  another  and  of  course  variation 
in  the  soil.  In  general  most  of  the  soil 
would  be  classed  as  Lockport  Loam,  one 
of  the  poorer  orchard  soils  in  the  county, 
but  the  orchard  is  thoroughly  tile-drained 
to  overcome  some  of  this  natural  disad¬ 
vantage.  One  marked  advantage  is  that 
being  close  to  the  lake,  the  trees  have 
escaped  many  injurious  late  Spring 
frosts,  and  have  produced  crops  quite 
regularly,  although  variable  in  size. 

In  the  following  table  the  first  (1) 
column  gives  the  average  number  of  bush¬ 
els  of  packed  apples  per  tree  for  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  13  years  from  1924  to  1936 
inclusive;  and  the  second  column  (2) 
gives  the  average  pi-oduction  of  packed 
bushels  per  tree  for  the  past  seven  years 
from  1930  to  1936.  During  the  latter 
period,  50  colonies  of  bees  were  brought 
to  the  orchard  during  the  blossom  period 
for  the  purpose  of  cross  -  pollination. 
Bouquets  were  used  in  solid  variety  blocks 
at  first  until  grafts  in  these  blocks  de¬ 
veloped  bloom  sufficient  to  discontinue 
this  bouquet  practice. 


Variety  (1)  (2) 

Baldwin,  bushels .  6.0  6.5 

N.  W.  Greening,  bushels...  9.42  31.5 

R.  I.  Greening,  bushels....  6.6  9.7 

McIntosh,  bushels .  6.0  9.7 

Northern  Spy,  bushels .  9.24  12.S 


Of  course  the  trees  were  older  and 
larger  during  the  later  period,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  some  of  the  increased  yield, 
but  the  use  of  bees  and  potent  pollen  va¬ 
rieties  no  doubt  accounts  for  some  of  the 
increase  in  yield. 

In  general  the  R.  I.  Greening  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees  were  younger  than  the 
Northern  Spy,  N.  W.  Greening  and  Bald¬ 
win  ti’ees  which  accounts  somewhat  for 
their  lower  relative  yield.  The  old  Bald¬ 
win  in  a  little  hard  to  make  apologies  for ; 
it  just  does  not  turn  out  apples  like  the 
other  sorts  do.  Since  the  cold  Winter  of 
1934,  the  past  three  crops  in  1934,  1935 
and  1936  have  been  small.  One  marked 
advantage  of  Baldwin,  is  that  it  usually 
sets  a  crop  almost  regardless  of  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  during  the  blos¬ 
som  period ;  pi-ovided  the  trees  blossom. 

In  the  years  1917,  1921,  1927,  1931 
and  1933,  Baldwin  produced  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  crop,  when  most  other  varieties 
were  taking  an  almost  complete  rest;  due 
to  the  production  of  heavy  ci’ops  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  due  in  part  to  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  during  the  blos¬ 
som  period. 

Four  other  apple  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  commercial  quantities  in  this 
orchard  but  figures  from  them  would  be 
inconclusive  as  no  one  is  interested  in 
yields  of  Ben  Davis  and  Ilubbardstons, 
and  Duchess  and  Wealthy  are  xised  prin¬ 
cipally  for  pollination  purposes,  and  the 
number  and  size  of  the  trees  have  varied 
greatly  during  the  13-year  period. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  w. 


Growing  High  Quality 
Strawberries 

As  a  ci’op  for  a  small  farm  or  estate, 
strawberries  have  much  to  recommend 
them.  They  require  no  unusual  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Plants  are  set  in  April  and  May  and 
bear  a  good  crop  next  year  in  early 
Summer. 

High  quality  varieties  like  Dorsett, 
Fairfax  and  others  will  increase  the  total 
consumption  of  berries.  Many  of  those 
are  now  being  grown  but  not  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  for  quality  fruit. 
Even  in  low-price  years  sti’awberry  sales 
have  been  high  enough  to  allow  a  nice 
profit  for  those  who  grow  a  good  crop 
and  sell  in  the  higher  price  range.  Many 
of  the  factors  Avhich  are  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  growing  big  crops  of  nice 
Ixerries  are  within  the  grower’s  eon- 
trol.  Yes  strawberries  are  very  much 
worth  while. 


Courtesy  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

Good  Examples  of  Dorsett,  a  Berry  of  Excellent  Quality  Specially  Suited  to  the 
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The  Cheerful  Gladiolus.  —  This 
noble  bulbous  plant  (for  so  Ave  may  class 
it,  though  the  root  is  a  conn,  not  a  bulb), 
is  one  of  the  showiest  denizens  of  the 
home  garden ;  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
rich  and  poor  alike,  and  few  plants  are 
more  popular  with  the  amateur  whose 
time  and  strength  are  limited.  We  are 
often  amazed  by  the  wonderful  spikes  of 
bloom  we  see  on  roadside  stands  in  late 
Summer,  and  the  flowers  last  so  well  that 
they  have  a  strong  appeal  to  purchasers. 
Our  country  really  seems  to  have  become 
the  home  of  the  Gladiolus,  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  specialists  abroad,  particularly 
in  France,  Ave  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  many  fine  varieties  of 
American  origin.  The  family  is  a  A'ery 
large  one,  about  200  species  being  known, 
native  to  South  Africa,  tropical  Africa 
and  Mediterranean  regions,  and  our  gar¬ 
den  varieties  have  been  so  freely  hy¬ 
bridized  and  recrossed,  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  recognize  their  botanical  origin. 
They  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Iris.  They  are  all  tender,  grown  between 
Spring  and  Autumn  frosts,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  corms  left  in  the  ground  accidentally 
live  through  the  Winter,  and  grow  the 
following  Spring.  The  late  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
wlio  Avas  formerly  a  valued  member  of 
our  editorial  staff,  conducted  some  very 
interesting  experiments  in  Gladiolus  hy¬ 
bridization.  The  variety  Princeps,  a 
massive  and  showy  red,  Avas  one  of  his 
varieties,  and  he  produced  a  number  of 
Primulinus  hybrids.  lie  received  his  first 
roots  of  Gladiolus  primulinus  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  British  engineer  avIio  AA’as  con¬ 
structing  the  great  bridge  across  the  Zam¬ 
bezi  River  at  the  Victoria  Falls  in  South 
Africa,  this  Gladiolus  groAving  along  the 
river  beloAV  the  falls.  The  flower  is  a 
clear  yelloAV,  the  upper  portion  curving 
over  like  a  hood,  nature's  provision  for 
protecting  the  pollen  from  flying  spray. 

General  Requirements. — The  Gladi¬ 
olus  likes  an  open  sunny  situation,  the 
soil  being  Avell  prepared,  with  good  drain¬ 
age.  Stable  manure  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  Avhen  the  corms  are  planted,  but 
may  be  Avorked  in  the  previous  year.  If 
chemical  fertilizers  are  to  be  used,  what 
we  Avould  consider  a  good  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  gives  excellent  results.  Planting  may 
begin  in  April  when  danger  of  frost  is 
past,  or  about  the  first  of  May ;  if  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  is  required  the  corms 
are  planted  at  10-day  intervals  until  the 
early  part  of  July.  The  corms  are  set 
from  three  to  six  inches  deep.  If  the 
ground  is  light  and  open  the  greater 
depth  is  required  but  small  corms  should 
not  be  set  so  deep.  Where  one  Avishes  to 
make  a  mass  effect  the  corms  are  set 
three  or  four  inches  apart,,  but  Avhere  one 
is  groAving  large  specimen  spikes  they 
should  be  set  five  to  eight  inches  asunder. 
When  the  roots  are  set  five  or  six  inches 
deep  the  spikes  stand  up  better  without 
staking,  especially  if  only  three  or  four 
inches  apart.  Where  large  quantities  are 
grown  they  are  set  in  rows  sufficiently 
Avide  apart  for  convenient  tillage.  Fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  should  be  given.  When 
groAving  for  exhibition  the  plants  should 
be  staked  Avhen  12  to  15  inches  tall,  to 
insure  erect  growth.  If  blooms  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  special  date  it  may  be  rough¬ 
ly  calculated  that  early  varieties  will 
bloom  10  to  12  Aveeks  from  planting ;  mid¬ 
season  sorts  in  about  12  Aveeks,  and  late 
sorts  in  14  Aveeks.  Corms  that  are  to  be 
planted  late  must  be  kept  in  a  cold  place 
to  retard  sprouting ;  dealers  hold  such 
roots  in  cold  storage  until  the  customer 
requires  them.  In  home  storage  sprout¬ 
ing  is  considerably  retarded  when  the 
roots  are  kept  on  the  floor  in  a  cold  cel¬ 
lar. 

Varieties. — The  ITimulinus  type  gives 
us  rather  smaller  flowers  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  spikes;  Ave  like  them  especially  for 
cut  flowers  because  they  can  be  mingled 
Avitli  other  material,  whereas  the  large 
spikes  must  be  arranged  by  themselves. 
Special  selections  should  be  made  for  cut 
flowers,  or  for  exhibition.  In  naming  va¬ 
rieties,  Ave  merely  mention  some  that  we 
have  admired  personally ;  several  of  our 
correspondents,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  have  given  helpful  lists  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  experience.  Dividing  them  as  to 
color,  the  folloAving  are  all  good,  and  one 


cannot  go  Avrong  in  selecting  them : 
AA’hite,  Albatross,  Carmen  Sylvia,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  Joerg's  White,  the  last  a 
creamy  tone ;  scarlet,  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
Pfitzer’s  Triumph,  Dr.  F.  E.  Bennett ; 
red  Morocco,  deep  color,  Bill  SoAvden, 
Flaming  Meteor.  Wurttembergia,  Avith 
a  large  cream-colored  blotch,  is  a  neAver 
sort  that  is  highly  commended  for  color 
and  strong  groAVth.  Blue  shades,  Aida, 
Blue  Danube,  Veilelienblau,  Blue  Admi¬ 
ral,  Pelegrina ;  orange,  Alice  Tiplady, 
Betty  Nuthall,  La  I’aloma,  King  of 
Oranges ;  salmon  pink,  Picardy,  a  great 
favorite,  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Mr.  W. 
II.  Phipps,  Gloriana ;  pink,  Coryphee, 
Los  Angeles,  Evelyn  Kirtlan,  Longfel- 
Ioav,  America,  an  old  variety  still  a  favor¬ 
ite  ;  apricot,  Wasaga,  Apricot  GIoav  ; 
deep  lavender  or  purple,  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  ;  lavender  with  purple  blotch.  Cap¬ 
tain  Boynton,  one  of  our  personal  favor¬ 
ites  ;  pale  lavender,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Peters, 
Minuet,  Lilac  Wonder.  Art  shades, 
which  include  mingling  tones  of  pink,  lav- 
ender  and  smoke,  Mother  Macliree,  Bag¬ 
dad,  Marmora ;  yelloAV,  Golden  Dream, 
Loyalty,  Primrose  Princess,  Golden  Cup. 
Clear  shades  with  a  contrasting  blotch 
are  always  effective,  and  Peace  is  an  old 
faA'orite,  AA'liite  Avith  a  carmine  center. 
Lucifer,  orange  Avith  a  crimson  blotch,  is 
very  striking.  Catherine  Coleman,  sal¬ 
mon,  Avith  purple  feathering  in  the  throat, 
is  a  fine  flower  and  fine  groiver.  One 
might  go  on  indefinitely,  for  the  list  of 


good  sorts  is  noAV  enormous ;  each  grow¬ 
er  must  decide  for  himself  what  will  suit 
his  needs  and  his  location.  Anyone  AA’ho 
expects  to  sell  the  floAvers  must  make  a 
selection  of  popular  colors  and  cut  it 
doAvn  to  those  most  satisfactory  under 
his  local  conditions. 

The  Question  of  Thrips. — This  pest 
is  the  greatest  exasperation  that  has  ever 
confronted  the  Gladiolus  groiver,  AAhether 
the  amateur  Avith  a  small  collection  or  the 
commercial  groAver.  Characteristic  signs 
of  the  infestation  are  that  the  plants  are 
dwarfed,  the  floAvers  fail  to  open,  or  are 
undersized,  exposed  petals  are  discolored, 
and  the  leaves  assume  a  peculiar  silvery 
appearance.  The  insect  is  small,  slender 
and  active,  yelloAV  or  orange,  generally 
found  in  sheath  of  leaf  or  bud,  or  inside 
the  floAvers.  There  are  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  thrips,  some  of  them  being  very 
troublesome  in  greenhouses.  Eggs  are 
laid  in  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  hatching 
into  a  minute  creamy  white  larva,  which 
later  becomes  yelloAV  and  black.  The  in¬ 
sects  live  over  Winter  on  the  corms  in 
storage ;  authorities  differ  as  to  Avhether 
they  live  over  in  the  soil  also,  and  as  this 
may  be  the  case,  it  is  Avise  to  plant 
Gladoli  in  a  different  spot  each  season. 
Stalks  and  crop  remnants  should  be 
burned,  for  Avliile  we  do  not  know  that 
the  thrips  live  over  in  this  material,  it  is 
better  to  be  cautious.  All  reputable 
dealers  make  every  effort  to  control 
thrips,  but  they  advise  planters  to  treat 
all  corms  before  planting.  For  a  small 
quantity,  naphthalene  flakes  are  used,  one 
ounce  to  100  corms,  enclosed  in  a  paper 
bag  or  box,  and  Avell  shaken  together, 
leaving  the  corms  and  flakes  closed  in  the 


container  for  several  days.  Tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  be  below  60  degrees.  An¬ 
other  very  satisfactory  treatment  is  to 
immerse  the  corms  in  a  solution  of  Seme- 
san,  2 ounces  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Leave  the  corms  in  the  solution  for  seven 
hours,  then  dry  before  planting.  The  loose 
outer  skin  of  the  corm  should  be  removed 
and  burned  before  planting.  Of  course 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  bruise  the 
bare  corm,  nor  to  injure  the  groAving  tip. 
During  the  growing  period  the  plants 
must  be  sprayed  for  complete  control. 
Nicotine  sulphate  is  often  used,  but  we 
are  told  that  this  is  not  effective  except 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  before 
much  growth  has  been  made,  for  it  seems 
impossible  to  reach  the  insects  because 
they  are  so  deeply  concealed  in  the  closely 
clasping  growth.  With  other  plants  the 
results  are  usually  good.  For  the  Gladi¬ 
olus,  however,  an  arsenic  spray  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  folloAving  proportion :  one 
ounce  of  Paris  green,  two  pounds  of 
broAvn  sugar,  and  three  gallons  of  water. 
Mix  well  and  keep  stirred  while  in  use. 
Spray  the  plants  thoroughly,  every  ten 
days  until  floAA-ers  begin  to  appear;  it 
should  then  be  discontinued,  because  we 
do  not  want  an  arsenic  .spray  on  flowers 
to  be  cut  and  handled.  When  the  roots 
are  lifted  and  dried  in  the  Fall,  burn  the 
stalks,  and  store  in  boxes  with  naphtha¬ 
lene  flakes  for  about  a  month,  after 
which  the  flakes  are  shaken  out  before 
putting  the  corms  in  their  Winter  stor¬ 
age.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but 
the  flowers  are  worth  it,  and  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  all  growers  will 
surely  keep  the  pest  under  control. 

E.  T.  BOYLE. 


For  Trucks:  More  WorkXess  Cost! 


Work  your  truck  harder. . .  pay  less  for  upkeep . . . 
as  thousands  of  enthusiastic  Mohiloil  farmers  do! 

«rr\HE  truck’s  out  of  order !”—  On  a  farm  those 
_L  words  mean  work  held  up  .  .  .  money  spent ! 
Mobiloil  can  help  you  prevent  this  expense! 

It  guards  against  repairs  due  to  lubrication  faults. 
It  protects  engines  where  other  oils  fail— under  the 
strain  of  heavy  loads  and  long,  hard  pulls. 

Mobiloil  lubricates  better  .  .  .  because  it’s  made 


I 

by  Socony-Vacuum’s  Clearosol  Process.  Impurities 
which  cause  gum,  sludge  and  carbon  are  removed. 
Ordinary  oils  aren’t  made  that  way. 

Use  Mobiloil  and  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil.  Buy  them 
from  your  local  Mobiloil  dealer  or  agent. 

Socony -Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

SAVE  WITH  MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that  won't  wash  out, 
squeeze  out  or  harden!  It  lasts  far  longer  than  ordinary 
greases — cuts  down  wear  and  operating  expenses. 

‘•Sv.  *  \v  t 
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DELCO  LIGHT 


Blue  Ribbon  winner  cuts 
expense  of  owning  and  operating 
electric  power  plant 

•  Electricity  for  farm  use  is  now  cheaper 
than  ever!  Lower  costs  for  lighting  house, 
yard  and  farm  buildings.  Lower  costs  for 
power  for  milking,  water  pumping,  for 
running  household  appliances. 

New  Delco- Light  plant  costs  less  to 
buy,  costs  less  than  ever  to  run.  800  watts 
capacity  —  ample  for  dozens  of  farm  jobs. 
Sturdy,  compact,  efficient,  built  for  long 
life.  Gives  hours  of  power  daily  at  aston¬ 
ishing  low  cost.  Your  local  Delco-Light 
dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  power¬ 
ful  light  plant  to  you.  And  — Delco-Light 
power  is  available  now— without  waiting, 
without  delays! 

Get  the  facts  today  on  the  cheap  new 
source  of  electricity.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  full  details. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FULL  FACTS 

Your  local  Delco-Light  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  this  powerful  light  plant  to 
you.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  full  facts. 


A  New 


Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  ot 

shallow  and 
deep  well 
pumps  in  32 
volt  and  110 
volt.  Sold  on 

convenient 

terms. 

LIBERAL 

Your  Delco- 
easy  nna 

Other  Delco- > 


Town- 


State- 


Low  Cost 

O  PUMP 


HYMENT  terms 

rht  dealer  will  arrange 
e  terms  to  suit  you. 

:ht  Plants— 15»  waUs  t0 
000  watts . 


UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  Inc.  RNY.4-10 
General  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Please  send  complete  information 

□  on  farm  electrification 

□  on  Delco  Pumps  and  water  systems 


Flower  Show  Notes 


New  York’s  great  International  Folwer 
Show,  year  after  year,  turns  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  into  one  huge  garden,  and 
draws  crowds  that  are  only  equalled  by 
the  popular  automobile  show.  This  year 
Lord  Aberconway,  president  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  see  it,  while  spe¬ 
cial  trains  brought  eager  crowds  from 
New  England  and  other  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  attendance  averaged  30, 0<X) 
a  day  for  the  first  five  days,  bringing  the 
total  to  a  greater  number  than  ever 
before. 

The  formal  gardens  are  always  lavish, 
and  only  a  skilled  gardener  knows  how 
much  work  is  involved  in  providing  turf, 
shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  all 
at  their  best  at  a  given  time.  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Wistarias,  climbing 
roses,  and  dogwood,  all  in  bloom  at  once, 
is  a  major  achievement.  We  were  espe¬ 
cially  impressed  by  the  flame,  orange  and 
yellow  Azaleas,  gorgeous  in  the  show, 
but  equally  at  home  in  the  hardy  garden. 
The  tulips,  and  other  Spring  bulbs,  were 
shown  in  charming  garden  settings,  the 
importers  of  Holland  bulbs  making  pic¬ 
turesque  displays  fashioned  like  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Netherlands. 

Sweet  peas  are  always  an  attraction, 
and  we  considered  the  display  finer  than 
in  previous  years.  In  one  great  collec¬ 
tion  the  blooms  were  arranged  in  solid 
masses  of  separate  color,  like  columns, 
with  banks  of  varied  blossoms  below,  a 
most  effective  display,  and  one  calculated 
to  make  the  home  gardener  plunge  reck¬ 
lessly  into  sweet  pea  culture. 

A  Clematis  collection,  shown  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  hybridizer  who  specializes  in 
this  flower,  showed  pot  plants  arranged 
on  trellises  of  various  sizes,  covered  with 
large  and  showy  flowers.  This  group  of 
152  plants  included  51  different  varieties 
and  30  unnamed  seedlings.  The  dark  pur¬ 
ple  Daniel  Deronda,  the  double  white 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  mauve  Ville 
de  Paris,  were  especially  charming.  The 
plants  were  arranged  as  bordering  a  trel- 
lised  walk,  a  plan  we  should  like  to  fol¬ 
low  in  an  outdoor  garden.  We  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  seeing  such  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Clematis  before,  and  feel 
that  our  gardens  will  owe  much  to  Col. 
Spingarn’s  work  and  enthusiasm. 

Roses  are  always  a  popular  feature, 
both  in  rose  gardens  and  cut  flowers.  The 
coveted  gold  medal  went  to  R.  M.  S. 
Queen  Mary,  which  is  truly  magnificent 
in  size  and  texture,  the  color  a  soft  pink 
slightly  shaded  with  yellow  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  Silver  medals  went  to 
Signora,  a  lovely  combination  of  orange 
salmon  and  gold;  and  to  Happy  Days,  a 
deep  pink  from  Illinois.  A  special  prize 
was  given  to  Ember  Glow,  salmon  pink, 
while  a  second  gold  medal  went  to  Sig 
net,  a  charming  pink  with  a  long  pointed 
bud.  Among  the  roses  previously  ex¬ 
hibited  we  were  again  impressed  by  the 
richly  colored  Autumn,  its  glossy  dark 
green  foliage  being  almost  waxy  in  tex¬ 
ture.  The  familiar  White  Killarney  stood 
out  as  usual,  its  excellence  as  a  bedding 
rose  making  it  especially  interesting  to 
the  home  gardener. 

The  garden  clubs  did  excellent  work 
with  wild  flowers,  one  outstanding  exhibit 
being  wild  flowers  of  New  Jersey,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  women  of  the  New  Jersey 


clubs ;  this  received  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America.  Other  ex¬ 
cellent  displays  included  a  bog  garden, 
which  received  the  first  prize ;  with  marsh 
marigolds,  skunk  cabbage,  cattails,  pussy 
willows  and  other  native  material;  the 
second  prize  went  to  a  delightful  plant¬ 
ing  of  Jack-in-tlie-pulpit,  while  the  third 
prize  went  to  a  Mertensia  display.  Other 
garden  club  work  included  several  groups 
in  a  woodland  road,  with  trees,  shrubs, 
a  pond  and  bog  garden,  which  gave  an 
opportunity  to  combine  the  dry  planting 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  bog  and 
water  plants  on  the  other. 

The  imposing  formal  gardens  are  al¬ 
ways  a  great  feature,  with  hedges,  trel¬ 
lises,  paved  walks  and  statuary,  but  there 
was  much  charm  in  a  simple  cottage  gar¬ 
den  which  included  material  within  the 
reach  of  any  home  gardener.  The  an¬ 
nuals  wei'e  of  especial  interest,  among 
them  a  new  pink  everlasting  (Acroclini- 
um)  some  fine  Nemesias,  and  a  wonderful 
deep  purple.  Petunia  Flaming  Velvet, 
also  fine  hybrid  African  daisies.  The 
Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden  made  a  dis¬ 
play  of  drough-resisting  plants,  and  also 
a  specimen  of  the  devil’s  tongue  (Amor- 
phophallus  Rivieri)  which  as  it  developed 
made  its  presence  known  by  its  character¬ 
istic  (and  appalling)  odor.  Rock  gar¬ 
dens  included  one  in  miniature  planted 
to  scale,  and  filled  with  tiny  plants;  the 
visitors  seemed  especially  intrested  in 
clumps  of  the  spider-web  houseleek,  its 
little  rosettes  filmed  with  white  threads. 
In  the  larger  rock  plantings  there  was  a 
very  striking  saxifrage,  Saxifraga  Bur- 
seriana  magna,  which  formed  a  mass  of 
cupped  white  flowers,  while  the  gentians, 
the  tiny  Narcissus  and  little  Iris  reti¬ 
culata  were  also  much  admired. 

Acacias  that  would  make  an  Austral¬ 
ian  homesick  for  his  native  wattle  flow¬ 
ers,  golden  Genistas  and  masses  of  showy 
Cinerarias,  together  with  a  large  display 
of  Foster  and  calla  lilies,  were  features 
of  the  plant  display.  The  groups  of  con¬ 
servatory  plants,  shown  by  private  gar¬ 
deners,  included  the  brilliantly  colored 
Caladiums,  Crotons,  Gloxinias,  African 
violets,  Eucliaris  lilies  and  Ixoras  with 
their  large  clusters  of  orange  blooms, 
while  banks  of  orchids  were  distinctive 
with  their  strange  forms  and  varied  col¬ 
ors.  Less  showy,  but  not  less  interest¬ 
ing,  were  special  classes  for  plants  grown 
in  apartments,  and  windows,  which  in¬ 
cluded  ivy  in  many  varieties.  The  win¬ 
dow  displays  were  instructive  in  includ¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  both  sunny  and 
shady  windows. 

Among  cut  flower  arrangements  the 
visitors  are  always  especially  interested 
in  luncheon  or  dinner  tables,  but  there 
was  much  to  instruct  as  well  as 
to  please,  in  arrangements  of  mantels, 
console  tables,  and  tea  trays.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  contrasted  the  taste  of  pre¬ 
vious  generations  with  the  present,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  period  with  various  acces¬ 
sories,  and  there  is  still  much  to  be  said 
for  the  floral  taste  of  our  grandmothers 
and  their  forebears. 

No,  we  are  not  able  to  describe  the 
show  in  its  entirety ;  it  is  too  vast.  We 
can  only  touch  on  its  high  lights;  it  was 
great,  and  gorgeous,  and  helpful,  and  no 
sightseer  could  possibly  go  away  from  it 
disappointed.  e.  t.  r. 


■  Attractive  foundation  planting  at  a  hotel  facing  the  ocean  at  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
Among  the  evergreens  are  Arbor  Vitae,  Irish  and  Savin  Juniper  and  Spreading  Yew. 


Apply 

GRASSELLI 


Spray  Products 

•  GRASSELLI  Spray  and  Dust 
Products  give  you  protection 
against  chewing  insects,  suck¬ 
ing  insects  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases  which  claim  part  of 
your  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  each  year. 

GRASSELLI  and  NuREXFORM  Arse¬ 
nate  of  Lead  are  "high  kill"  leads 
possessing  slightly  different  charac¬ 
teristics  to  meet  the  varying  physical 
conditions  throughout  the  country. 
For  proper  control  of  damaging  in¬ 
sects  and  fungous  diseases  use  the 
GRASSELLI  line  of  agricultural  chem¬ 


icals.  Buy  from  your  dealer. 

GRASSELLI  PRODUCTS 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dormant  and  Summer  Oils 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
DUTOX 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
LORO  — a  contact  insecticide 
GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead 
NuREXFORM  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
SULFORON— a  fine  mesh  skilphur 
Zinc  Sulphate 
Paradichlorobenzene 
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LI. DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO., INC. 

GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPT. 


Wilmington,  Dei. 
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"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYONE— EVERYWHERE" 


Be  ready  for  Spring  cleanup 
with  one  of  these  modern 
Hudson  high-pressure  porta¬ 
ble  sprayers.  They’re  priced 
as  low  as  $10.50;  handle 
whitewash,  stockdlps,  all 
types  of  Insecticides  for  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  spraying 
with  patented  non-clogging 
Intake.  Ask  your  Hudson 
dealer. 

Hudson  Products;  Sprayers, 
gar cLen tools,  poultry  and  barn 


eettipmenl,  pumps,  fasts,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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BUILD 

Your 

HOME 

For 

30% 

LESS 

We  Pay  Freight 


WORLD'S  LOWEST  PRICED 
QUALITY  HOME  *495  Aup 

Now  you  can  own  a  fine,  4  to 
10  room  modern  home  —  the 

World's  lowest  priced  quality  horrn 

—  and  save  $200  to  $800.  Bu> 
directfrom  thebigAladdinMills 
Save  18%  material  waste.  Save 
30%  labor,  or  build  it  yoursell 
with  our  easy  to  follow  plans 
Our  prices  include  all  lumber  Readi- 
Cut,  aluminum  protected  siding,  mill 
work,  windows,  doors,  interior  wood¬ 
work,  flooring,  roofing,  hardware, 
nails,  paints,  stains,  varnish  —  ai 
we  pay  freight! 

SUMMER  COTTAGES  $230  up 

Write  today  for  catalog  No.  281, 
use  coupon  or  postcard. 


ALADDIN  CO. 

Bay  City,  Mich,  or  Portland,  Oro. 

Send  me  Free  Catalog  No.  281, 


1  Name 

1 

Weed  Hoc 


ERADICATE  ^ 

Dios  -Lifts  -Rolls-Jostles 

The  Weed  Hog  has  never  yet  met  a 
case  of  quack  grass — or  any  other 
•weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion  !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 


_  breaking 

up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW* 
DEPTH  DIGGER  lor  all  tillage  purposes. 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


IOc. 

An  Acre 


‘Tfeep 

hint 

away 


WILL  SAFEGUARD^ 
StfDSfromDESTRIJCTION 

Mr.  Crow  won’t  think  that  its  any 
fim  to  pull  up  your  com  if  your  seed 
lms  been  treated  with  NO-CROW 
repellent.  Neither  will  Blackbirds  or 
Pheasants,  do  pliers  and  Chipmunks 
will  keep  away.  Bivins  your  crop  a 
chance  to  grow. 

HAMMOND’S 

NOCROW 

Bird  and  Animal  Repellent 

also  acts  as  disinfectant,  preventing  the 
seed  from  rotting  in  the  soil.  Use  also 
on  peas  and  other  large  seeds.  Ask  for 
NO-CROW  liy  name:  make  sure  you 
get  a  genuine  IIAMMOND  Product. 

HALF  PINT  — 60c 
(Treats  1  bu.  seed  com) 

PINT  —  $1.00 
(Treats  2  bu.  seed  corn) 

QUART  —  $1.75 
(Treats  4  bu.  seed  corn)  — 

GALLON— $3.50 
(Treats  16  bu.  seed  com) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  remittance.  All 
shipments  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  fully  satisfied. 

Paint  &  Chem.  Co. 

28  Forty  Street,  Beacon,  N.  Y 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

»  and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms  I 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO/ 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Mini. 


HAMMOND 


Overhead  Irrigation 


It  gives  you  year-Tound  pro¬ 
tection  against  drought  and 
frost.  Costs  little.  Easy 
to  install.  Send  today 
for  FREE  BOOK. 
White  Showers,  Ino. 
6481  DuBois  St.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
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Grow  It  in  Your  Garden 

You  will  never  in  a  long  life-time  and 
with  your  purse  full  of  gold  get  from  the 
florist  and  the  green  grocer  the  pure 
pleasure  that  is  the  gift  of  God  with 
growing  a  garden.  Moreover,  given  the 
florist  and  the  green  grocer  and  the  gold, 
you  will  often  lack  what  would  be  your 
garden  favorites. 

Can  you  easily  buy  that  great  glorifier 
of  the  sunny  sandy  spot,  the  multicolored, 
rose-like  portulaea?  Or  the  fragile  pop¬ 
py,  the  sweet  candytuft,  the  shy  pansy, 
the  blatant  sun  floiver,  the  spotted  tiger 
lily,  the  iris,  the  petunia,  the  nastur¬ 
tium,  the  morning-glory,  and  many  others 
that  are  either  too  evanescent  or  delicate 
for  barter. 

And  what  of  the  vegetables?  Sea  kale, 
as  welcome  as  Spring  itself,  is  seldom 
seen  for  sale.  So  is  salsify,  the  oyster  of 
plant  life.  It  is  so  appetizing,  either  raw 
as  a  relish,  or  boiled  with  codfish.  Endive 
is  a  stranger  to  many.  It  is  especially 
good  in  late  Fall  and  Winter,  when  other 
salad  greens  are  scarce.  Chicory  is  an¬ 
other  late  delectation.  Transplant  it 
from  the  garden  into  the  cellar  and  you 
will  have  greens  all  Winter.  You  can 
also  do  that  with  parsley  and  celery,  and 
after  a  good  frost,  with  rhubarb. 

Chinese  cabbage,  commercially  un¬ 
known,  is  secure  in  my  esteem.  It  is  as 
tender  as  lettuce  and  keeps  as  well  as 
cabbage.  It  has  the  flavor  of  ordinary 
cabbage  without  its  disagreeable  odor.  It 
is  so  easily  digested  that  it  is  especially 
valuable  for  dyspeptics  and  invalids. 
Celeriac  is  another  shop  stranger.  It 
has  a  finer  flavor  than  celery  and  grows 
on  high  land  as  well  as  in  muck.  If  your 
garden  is  too  dry  or  light  loamed  for  cel¬ 
ery  try  this  substitute.  It  is  invaluable 
for  salads,  soups  and  stews. 

The  economically  minded  will  appre¬ 
ciate  Swiss  chard,  the  two-in-one  of  the 
garden.  The  stiff,  tender  mid  ribs  of  its 
leaves  are  like  asparagus,  and  the  crump- 
ly  in  between  like  spinach.  The  vegetable 
is  in  reality  a  beet  with  its  edible  part 
above  the  ground. 

Kohl  rabi  deserves  more  notice.  It  is 
as  sweet  as  cauliflower  and  more  easily 
grown.  Cook  it  when  the  bulbs  are  as 
big  as  your  fist.  Peppers  are  fairly  avail¬ 
able  to  the  trade.  But  there  are  so  many 
varieties,  sweet  and  sour,  green  and  red, 
little  and  big,  all  so  zestful  and  different, 
that  you  can  hardly  get  to  know  unless 
you  grow  them  for  yourself. 

Finally  there  is  the  little  of  this  and 
that.  A  leaf  of  sage  for  roast  goose,  a 
clove  of  garlic  for  roast  pork,  a  pinch  of 
savory  for  roast  turkey,  mint  for  roast 
lamb,  mustard  and  cress  for  salads,  leeks 
for  soup,  chives  for  mashed  potatoes,  nas¬ 
turtium  for  sandwiches,  carraway  for 
cookies,  portions  so  small,  and  so  desir¬ 
able  only  when  fresh,  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  grow  the  products  even 
though  they  can  be  bought. 

Canada.  marie  v.  hopkins. 


That  Utah  Celery 

Occasionally  some  superior  celery  from 
Utah  is  received  in  the  East.  A.  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  Horticulturist  of  the  Utah  Station, 
sends  us  the  following  facts  about  it: 

“Several  years  ago  a  group  of  Chinese 
gardeners  living  near  Salt  Lake  City,  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  variety  of  celery  that  has 
been  known  at  various  times  as  Chinese, 
Salt  Lake  and  Utah.  No  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  stock  they  started  from.  The 
variety  resembles  Pascal  in  some  respects, 
but  the  better  strains  are  superior  to 
Pascal  in  texture,  ease  of  blanching  and 
particularly  in  flavor.  I  think  its  su¬ 
perior  qualities  are  inherent  in  the  va¬ 
riety  and  that  high  quality  can  be  grown 
wherever  celery  does  well. 

“While  this  variety  possesses  superior 
table  qualities  it  has  not  held  up  well  in 
shipment.  A  few  cars  have  reached  New 
York  City  in  years  past,  hut  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  whatever  reaches  there  now 
probably  arrives  in  l.c.l  lots,  by  express. 

“Several  years  ago  the  Joseph  Harris 
Seed  Company  exhibited  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  this  variety  at  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Convention, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I  know  some  has  been 
grown  in  the  Canastota  area  of  New  York 
and  some  near  Philadelphia.  Reports 
reached  me  to  the  effect  that  this  variety 
did  well  and  was  accepted  well  on  the 
markets. 


I  ALREADY  HAVE  SEVERAL 
SUPER  CHANNELDRAIN  ROOFS 
ON  MY  PLACE  AND  I  WONT/LAVE 
ANYTHING  ELSE  ON  THE 
NEW  BARN  jhibmbbb 


1  OH  TH ATS  THE 
Hi  JUDGMENT  OF  ALL  MY  I 
SUPER  CHANNELDRAIN  ROOFING 
CUSTOMERS-//#  THE  BEST  BUY 
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FIRE  PROOF  •  LIGHTNING  PROOF 
WEATHER  PROOF  •  TROUBLE  PROOF 
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^Wheeling) 

CORRUGATING  COMPANY  ^^/A 


CORRUGATING  COMPANY 


There  is  only  one  Super  Channeldrain  Roofing.  It 
is  made  by  Wheeling,  and  by  Wheeling  Only.  No 
other  roofing  can  give  you  these  four  super  features: 


•  Base  metal  made  of  genuine  COP-R-LOY,  the  same 
famous  copper  alloyed  steel  that  is  chosen  by  engineers 
and  industrialists  for  its  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion. 

•  An  extra  heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc  applied  by  Wheel¬ 
ing’s  hot  galvanizing  process  which  is  the  result  of  half 
a  century’s  experience  .  .  .  an  improved  Wheeling  method 
which  provides  a  fused-on  protective  harrier  of  zinc  iron 
alloy  between  the  base  metal  and  the  surface  coating  of 
pure  zinc. 

•  Wheeling’s  deep  emergency  drain  channel  has  no  ©qua! 
for  efficiency.  “When  it  rains  it  drains.” 

•  Wheeling’s  new  improved  end  lap  with  tight  edge- 
giving  metal- to- metal  contact  which  prevents  capillary 
attraction  and  excludes  water  that  might  be  blown  under 
the  end  laps. 

Because  Wheeling  Super  Channeldrain  Roofing  is 
simple  in  design  and  construction  you  can  apply 
it  yourself. . .  and  you  can  get  it  complete  with  all 
accessories  from  your  Wheeling  Roofing  Dealer. 


SEE  YOUR  WHEELING  'De*£e^ 

CftHSUtt,  WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

NEW  YORK  BUFFALO  PHILADELPHIA  KANSAS  CITY  COLUMBUS,  O.  RICHMOND 
CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  LOUISVILLE  ATLANTA  MINNEAPOLIS  DETROIT 


ONE-WIRE  KEEPS 
STOCK  FROM  CROPS 


Now,  after  five  years  in  successful  use 
the  country  over,  the  One-Wire  Electric 
Fence  has  proved  its  safety  and  depend¬ 
ability.  It  actually  cuts  costs  80  per 
cent.  Amazing  time  saver.  30  day  trial 
plan.  Valuable  booklet  sent  free.  Ask 
for  one.  Om-WIf*  Fnnca  Co.,  B- 1 80, 
Whit«wat«r,Wis.  Distributor $  invited . 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  easy  credit.  You  receive  k  the  profits— 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 

of  S25.00  to  £60  00  weekly  interests  you.  write  quick. 

SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO. .  Dept.  318,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving's 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes ;  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUfi 

CO..  IS6  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
fBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB  333  W.  30thSL.  New  Tor* 
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Snow  Plowing  in  Maine 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  first  sug¬ 
gestions  of  snow-plowing  the  Winter 
roads  in  this  northeastern  section  of  the 
Grand  Old  U.  S.  A.  were  mentioned,  I 
was  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  any  man¬ 
made  machine  to  be  able  to  keep  open 
roads,  not  alone  because  of  the  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  but  on  account  of  the  high  winds 
which  usually  accompany  our  storms, 
causing  them  to  often  drift  to  depths  of 
10  to  15  feet. 

I  doubted  that  the  taxpayers  would  be 
willing  to  incur  the  necessary  expenses 
that  would  follow  such  efforts.  But  as 
town  after  town,  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings  raised  money  and  bought  snow-re¬ 
moval  equipment  I  was  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  those  who  owned  autos  and 
trucks  and  used  them  in  the  good  old 
Summer  time  were  just  as  anxious  to  go 
as  fast  in  the  Winter  regardless  of  the 
expense.  Let  “George  pay  for  it”  if  he 
would,  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  pre¬ 
vailing.  Perhaps  the  high  railroad  rates 
for  the  shipping  of  potatoes  were  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  more  ambitious  of  the 
truck-men  to  put  on  larger  and  heavier 
trucks  to  secure  what  portion  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  they  might  obtain. 

At  any  rate  a  start  was  made  in  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  main  roads  open,  with 
more  or  less  success  according  to  the  ef¬ 
ficiency,  of  the  equipment  and  the  ability 
of  the  contractors  to  obtain  credit — tak¬ 
ing  a  chance  on  a  more  or  less  open  Win¬ 
ter,  and  many  of  the  contractors  found 
it  was  more  of  a  job  than  they  had 
bargained  for  in  those  earlier  attempts 
to  keep  open  roads. 

One  great  help  toward  keeping  the 
passable  roads  was  obtained  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  railroads,  in  plac¬ 
ing  temporary  snow-fencing  at  critical 
points.  This  made  a  market  for  a  snow- 
fence  easily  placed  and  as  easily  removed 
in  the  Spring.  And  as  “necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,”  Yankee  ingenuity 
came  into  play  and  now  we  have  several 
different  ingenious  makes  of  fence-mak¬ 
ing  machines  which  turn  out  snow-fenc¬ 
ing  by  the  hundreds  of  yards,  and  at  a 
very  reasonable  rate  per  yard. 

Once  the  main  roads  wTere  kept  open 
for  trucks  and  autos  the  farmers  living 
on  the  cross-roads  could  not  be  silenced 
on  town  meeting  day.  A  demand  for  the 
feeder  roads  being  kept  open  also  was 
heard  and  they  w’ere  so  insistent,  and 
with  good  right,  that  finally  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  most  of  these  cross¬ 
roads  being  made  passable. 

Now  there  is  hardly  any  road  of  con¬ 
sequence  which  is  not  plowed  in  Winter. 
And  evidently  will  continue  to  be  as  long 
as  money  can  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  talked  with  the  plow-men,  or 
truck-drivers,  whichever  you  desire  to 
call  them,  and  all  agree  that  to  succeed 
in  keeping  open  road,  it  is  necessary  that 
one  should  have,  first,  the  most  powerful 
equipment  obtainable  —  not  too  much 
road  to  keep  clear,  and  to  keep  this  equip¬ 
ment  going  from  the  commencement  of  a 
storm  until  it  is  ended,  or  the  “blow”  is 
over. 

The  Winter  past  has  been  an  excep¬ 
tional  one,  in  that  perhaps  the  trucks 
have  covered  more  miles  in  sanding  the 
roads  at  dangerous  places  than  in  plow¬ 
ing  !  to  keep  them  open.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  is  at  present  at  least  that  we 
will  never  go  back  to  the  old  days  and 
ways  of  keeping  open  road.  A.  J.  brown. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine. 


Farm  News  from  Maine 

The  Grange  in  Maine  has  taken  on  re¬ 
newed  activity  under  the  guidance  of 
State  Master,  F.  A.  Richardson,  of 
Strong.  Meetings  are  now  being  held  in 
all  the  counties  for  instruction  and  con¬ 
ference  witli  the  subordinate  and  Pomona 
officers,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  State 
officers.  At  the  last  State  session  the 
Grange  endorsed  an  income  tax  bill  and  a 
selective  sales  tax  bill.  The  Grange  has 
made  vigorous  pleas  before  the  legislative 
committees  to  prove  their  worth  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  extra  revenue  for  the 
State  and  avoid  extra  taxation  on  real 
estate,  now  heavily  burdened. 

The  Legislature  is  faced  with  a  deficit 
from  the  last  administration  of  $2,000,000, 


a  big  sum  more  for  old-age  pensions,  in¬ 
creased  demands  for  school  purposes,  all 
totaling  near  $5,000,000.  The  farmers 
have  endorsed  already  a  tax  of  a  cent  a 
barrel  on  potatoes  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses;  have  endorsed  a  better  egg-grading 
law,  and  improved  potato-grading  law. 

The  Grange  in  Maine  has  more  subor¬ 
dinates  now  active  of  the  first  100  organ¬ 
ized  ;  has  more'  of  the  50-year-old  mem¬ 
bers  than  any  other  State ;  has  the  old¬ 
est  member  in  the  Union,  Charles  H. 
George  of  South  Paris,  who  will  be  102 
years  of  age  next  September.  Every 
month  he  takes  his  part  as  an  officer  of 
Oxford  Pomona  Grange. 

Maine  has  made  good  progress  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Associations,  especially  in 
the  last  two  years  as  the  number  has  in¬ 
creased  to  11  in  the  16  counties.  They 
are  real  co-operatives,  not  only  provid¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  tester  who  looks 
after  the  cows,  keeps  the  records  after 
testing  the  milk,  but  puts  co-operation  to 
another  use  in  buying  materials,  such  as 
tattooing  outfits  and  electric  clippers  that 
are  used  for  all  the  cows  in  the  associa¬ 
tions. 

The  high  production  record  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  the  State  for  both  butterfat  and 
milk  was  made  by  a  herd  of  Holsteins, 
12  in  number,  belonging  to  Harold  Grant, 
in  Pittsfield ;  the  herd  average  was  42.1 
pounds  butterfat  and  1,132  pounds  of 
milk.  The  cow  that  produced  the  most 
fat  was  a  Jersey  in  the  herd  of  Arthur 
Morse  in  Starks,  76.1  pounds ;  second 
was  a  Holstein  belonging  to  Harold  J. 
Shaw,  Sanford ;  third,  a  Jersey  belonging 
to  Ross  W.  Elliott,  East  Corinth.  Sev¬ 


eral  bull  associations  have  been  formed 
and  proven  bulls  of  at  least  two  breeds 
have  been  brought  into  the  State. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


N.  H.  Poultry  Show 

The  annual  New  Hampshire  Egg  and 
Baby  Chick  ShowT  at  Concord,  which 
boasts  of  being  the  biggest  show  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation,  this  year  surpassed 
all  previous  records  in  the  number  of 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  exhibited.  Over 
6,000  baby  chicks  and  over  14,000  eggs 
were  sent  to  the  Concord  show.  Over 
2,000  eggs  were  entered  by  4-H  exhibitors. 

Melvin  Moul,  proprietor  of  Brentwood 
Poultry  Farm,  Brentwood,  won  the  sweep- 
stake  cups  on  both  chicks  and  eggs  with 
an  average  score  of  99.25  on  eggs  and 
99.75  on  chicks. 

Steven  King,  West  Lebanon,  with  a 
score  of  97,  took  the  grand  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  4-H  division.  In  addition 
to  a  gold  medal,  a  swTeepstakes  and  grand 
sweepstakes  ribbon,  King  was  also 
awarded  100  baby  chicks.  Clarence  Gar¬ 
vin,  Epping,  had  a  score  of  96.75 . 


April  10, 1937 

Honor  Farm  Folks  in  Maine 

There  are  45  men  and  women  in 
Maine  who  have  been  honored  by  the 
University  of  Maine  as  outstanding  farm¬ 
ers  and  home-makers  since  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  University  made  the  first  pres¬ 
entation  in  1929.  During  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  program,  March  29  to  April 
1,  four  more  were  thus  honored.  The 
women  who  were  given  certificates  as 
outstanding  home-makers  are,  Mrs.  Min¬ 
nie  Penney,  of  Belgrade,  wdio  as  a  girl 
proved  herself  a  good  housekeeper  in  her 
father’s  home  and  later  in  her  own  home 
on  a  dairy  farm  in  Kennebec  County. 

Mrs.  Edith  DeCoster,  of  Dixfield,  is 
known  all  over  Maine  as  the  “Butterfly 
Woman,”  because  she  gained  a  livelihood 
by  preparing  for  use  many  collections  of 
moths,  butterflies  and  flowers.  She  made  a 
home  for  a  homeless  boy  beside  her  own 
children  and  conducted  nature  classes 


Tent  Caterpillar  Campaign 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  is 
sending  out  a  warning  to  New  England 
orchardists  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  tent 
caterpillars  when  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
cherry,  apple  and  birch  first  appear. 

The  Massachusetts  4-H  clubs  are  again 
conducting  a  drive  on  the  pests  and  last 
year  their  campaign  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  more  than  150,000,000  cater¬ 
pillars.  This  year  their  main  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  seeking  out  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  caterpillar  egg  clusters. 
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New  England  Scenes — Winter  and  Summer — A  Homestead  and  Its  Sentinel  Tree — A  Snowy  Road 


The  Countryman’s  Journal 


Why  do  we  all  look  ahead  to  Spring? 
It’s  the  only  season  of  the  year  that  all 
of  us  seem  to  be  in  accord  about.  I  won¬ 
der  if  there  is  anyone  in  the  northern 
half  of  our  country  who  really  looks 
ahead  to  Winter?  I  suppose  some  of  the 
ski  instructors  do. 

Even  the  farm  animals  catch  the  spirit. 
Staid  old  milk  cows  who  usually  conduct 
themselves  with  matronly  dignity  kick  up 
their  heels  and  gallop  over  the  fields  like 
young  heifers !  The  hens  seem  to  sing 
and  cackle  with  added  fervor.  I  love  to 
hear  a  flock  of  hens  singing  on  a  bright 
March  day,  as  they  scratch  industriously 
in  clean,  crisp  straw.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  I  read  that  the  modern  way  is  to 
put  in  litter  once  or  twice  a  year.  It 
may  work,  and  it  may  be  the  high-pres¬ 
sure  method,  but  hens  appreciate  a  lot 
of  attention.  Some  new  litter  once  a 
month  is  like  a  clean  sheet  and  pillow 
cases  on  your  own  bed. 

One  reason  why  ive  all  love  the  Spring 
season  is  because  of  the  sounds.  There 
are  Winter  sounds,  of  course.  Life  would 
be  monotonous  without  the  cheerful  song 
of  the  gay-hearted  chickadees,  the  calls 
of  the  bluejays  and  chirps  of  our  other 
birds.  But  in  general  we  don’t  hear  very 
much.  The  farm  animals  are  quieter. 

In  the  Spring,  all  is  different.  The 


cows  and  sheep  and  their  babies  find  their 
voices.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  birds  returned  to  their  nesting 
haunts.  A  partridge  drums  from  his  log; 
bob-whites  whistle ;  pheasants  crow ; 
foxes  bark  from  the  upland  pasture.  Our 
ears,  grown  accustomed  to  Winter  sil¬ 
ences,  are  grateful  for  the  sounds  we 
haven’t  heard  for  a  long  time. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  modern  agricul¬ 
ture  misses  some  of  the  joys  our  fore¬ 
fathers  knew.  It  may  be  wrong  to  in¬ 
dulge  sentiment  too  much  in  this  highly 
competitive  state,  but  no  brooder-house 
full  of  chickens,  can  ever  take  the  place 
to  me  of  a  clucking,  anxious  mother  hen 
fussing  over  her  15  or  20  little  balls  of 
fluff.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
of  us  to  indulge  our  likes  more  than 
we  do ! 

This  Spring  why  not  set  out  those  trees 
around  the  house  you  have  spoken  of? 
How  about  that  perennial  border  the 
wife  has  longed  for?  By  every  right,  our 
country  homes  should  be  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  land.  Beauty  is  all  around  us. 
Nature  gives  us  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Every  farm  family  ought  to 
spend  enough  time  and  planning  to  make 
the  farmstead  a  livable,  lovable  home. 

Massachusetts.  n.  s.  p. 


for  the  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  Buckfield,  where 
she  then  lived.  Because  of 
illness  of  her- husband  she 
carried  on  the  300-acre 
farm,  specializing  in  poul¬ 
try,  and  developed  the 
DeCoster  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  strain. 

Harold  J.  Shaw,  of 
Sanford,  was  mentioned 
as  one  who  made  farming 
a  business  as  well  as  a 
vocation.  Large  volume 
and  low  production  costs 
have  been  attained  suc¬ 
cessfully.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  Maine  to  prac¬ 
tice  pasture  rotation.  Mr. 

Shaw  has  given  freely  of 
his  time  and  ability  to  public  affairs.  Be¬ 
sides  managing  his  big  farm  and  85  head 
of  dairy  cattle  he  built  a  large  retail  ice 
cream  business,  has  100  hens,  grows  30 
acres  of  corn  yearly.  He  is  an  active 
member  in  several  farm  associations. 

Maine.  c.  R.  w. 


Goat  Breeders  Meet 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Dairy  Goat 
Club  was  held  at  the  home  of  its  secre¬ 
tary,  Alfred  Neuhauser,  of  Fairview, 
March  10. 

Routine  business  was  transacted  and 
there  was  a  discussion  relative  to  the 
advisability  of  adopting  regulations  for 
the  producing  and  marketing  of  goat 
milk.  It  was  finally  voted  to  adopt  the 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Council  of  Dairy  Goat  Associations. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  program  prepared  by 
Mr.  Neuhauser.  This  covered  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  care  and  feeding  of  freshen¬ 
ing  does  and  the  new-born  kids,  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  kidding  season  now  with 
us. 

Two  new  members  joined  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Refreshments  were  served  and  Mrs. 
Benoit  drew  a  prize. 

The  April  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
home  of  Langdon  C.  Kellogg,  of  West- 
field.  E.  C.  K. 
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Famous  for  Over  WO  Years 


TOWER’S 

SUCKE 


SUITS  and  HATS 

Give  farmers 
and  outdoor 
x  workers  durable, 
reliable,  sturdy, 
wet  weather 
protection 
and  service. 

For  Street  Wear  we 
suggest  the  HANDICOAT 

-tOWEftft  I  Wrt>e  for  Catalog  L2 

,^SH  BRJ^ 


Lasting  Profit  Makers-- 
Marietta  Perfected  Silos 

Built  to  endure,  of  2  %  inch  thick 
concrete  stave,  tongue  and  groove 
joint,  weatherproof,  air-tight  con¬ 
struction.  Solid  wall-like,  smoothly 
trowelled  inside,  finished  white  out¬ 
side.  All-weather  easy-working,  rust¬ 
proof  hinged,  solid  Redwood  doors — 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature.  Easy 
and  economical  to  erect.  Write  TO¬ 
DAY  for  new  illustrated,  fact -filled 
literature  on  how  a  “Marietta"  will 
increase  your  income  and  farm’s  value. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dopt.  R. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Marietta,  0. 

Branch  Factory  -  Baltimore,  Maryland 


on  a  new  up-to-date 

1R IIS  -STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 


—  or  — 


LIE  ROY  WOOD  STAVE  TILE  or 
COPPERIZED  METAL  SILOS 


They  Lead  All  Others  at  Lowest  Prices 

April  Prices  make  the  above  saving 
possible.  Get  the  facts  for  yourself  by 
writing  now  for  Catalogs  and  Prices. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in. 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 

AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5 1/4  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete:  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 


Lame  Pony 

I  have  a  15-year-old  pony  that  goes 
lame  after  walking  some  distance.  I  have 
had  the  blacksmith  keep  her  feet  well 
trimmed  down,  though  she  has  not  been 
shod  for  the  past  year.  She  has  not  been 
ridden  for  almost  a  year  because  of  her 
lameness.  The  blacksmith  tells  me  she 
has  founder.  The  veterinarian  tells  me 
she  has  thrush,  for  which  he  has  been 
treating  her  without  much  success.  Are 
these  two  diseases  the  same?  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  founder?  w.  x.  £. 

New  York. 

The  causes  of  founder  or  laminitis  are 
extremely  varied,  over-feeding,  concussion 
and  some  drugs  may  induce  the  ailment. 
The  actual  results  being  an  over-stimula¬ 
tion  of  blood  to  the  feet.  It  would  be 
best  to  employ  a  competent  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  in  its  treatment.  An  old  horse 
so  affected  or  with  most  of  the  common 
bone  ailments  is  usually  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  spend  the  necessary  time  and 
money  on  to  relieve  the  condition.  Rest, 
proper  housing  and  feed  are  the  best  gen¬ 
eral  treatments. 

Thrush  is  an  unhealthy  condition  and 
secretion  from  the  frog  cleft.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  founder.  It  is  usually  caused  by 
dirty  and  foul  condition  in  the  stable  and 
is  more  common  to  the  hind  feet.  Keep 
the  stable  clean  and  dry  in  the  stall,  and 
sprinkle  air-slacked  lime  under  the  feet. 
The  frog  should  be  trimmed  by  someone 
competent  for  the  work.  It  is  best  to 
have  a  good  veterinarian  treat  the  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  cause  must  always  be  re¬ 
moved.  e.  w.  D. 


Feeding  Quack  Grass 

Is  quack  grass  good  for  horses?  We 
have  nothing  but  quack  grass  hay.  Is  a 
mixture  of  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  hay  a 
good  feed  for  horses?  G.  R. 

New  York. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  time  of 
cutting  are  the  most  important  factors 
relative  to  the  value  of  any  hay,  includ¬ 
ing  quack  grass.  If  500  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  are  used  per  acre  every  three 
years  it  will  make  the  land  more  suitable 
for  the  growing  of  other  grasses.  Cut 
during  the  early  bloom  stage  it  has  a 
feeding  value  almost  equal  to  Timothy.  It 
should  not  be  harmful  to  either  horses  or 
cattle,  but  would  need  some  high  protein 
feed  supplement  used  with  it  in  the  con¬ 
centrate  ration.  For  horses  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  corn,  600  pounds ;  oats,  600 
pounds ;  wheat  bran,  600  pounds ;  linseed 
meal,  200  pounds,  would  be  good,  as  this 
mixture  would  also  be  good  for  cows  and 
growing  stock,  or  for  cows  in  milk  a  com¬ 
mercial  24  per  cent  concentrate  mixture. 

A  mixture  of  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  has 
proven  .superior  for  both  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  in  experiments  to  either  of  these  hays 
fed  singly.  e.  w.  d. 


Calves  Chew  Wood 

We  have  a  bunch  of  calves  that  insist 
on  chewing  wood.  Do  you  know  of  any 
way  to  break  them  of  the  habit?  E.  B,  j. 

New  York. 

Chewing  wood  by  livestock  is  usually  a 
very  definite  indication  of  a  mineral  de¬ 
ficiency,  which  is  principally  a  lack  of 
phosphorus.  This  may  be  supplied  eco¬ 
nomically  in  the  form  of  steamed  bone- 
meal.  It  is  best  to  obtain  a  standard 
product  such  as  the  larger  packing  houses 
manufacture  in  order  to  avoid  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  introducing  disease  through 
the  possible  use  of  green  or  improperly 
prepared  powdered  bone.  For  immediate 
use  the  calf-meal  may  be  made  10  per 
cent  bonemeal. 

Feed  the  calves  best  quality  Alfalfa 
hay  to  supply  vitamins  needed  for  best 
assimilation  of  the  phosphorus.  After 
the  immediate  symptoms  have  ceased,  a 
suggested  mineral  mixture  is  one  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
steamed  bonemeal  and  ground  limestone, 
mixing  this  in  the  feed  to  the  extent  of 
5  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  grain  or 
meal  used.  Also  keep  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  available  for  all  livestock  in  clean 
dry  containers  where  they  may  help  them¬ 
selves  as  needed  or  desired. 


This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges- 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  In  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  best  method  to  supply  minerals  is 
through  the  roughage  from  hay  cut  from 
land  properly  fertilized.  The  application 
of  500  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre 
once  every  three  years  will  prove  of  bene¬ 
fit.  b.  w.  D. 


J&’cemlu.m  at  teju.La’z.  jatice* 


New  value  has  been  built  into  “Pitts¬ 
burgh”  Fences,  both  hinge-joint  and 
stiff-stay,  by  the  use  of  the  premium 
quality  of  bright,  heavily  zinc-coated 
wire  for  which  railroads  and  others 
have  always  paid  much  higher  prices. 
Through  economies  of  volume  produc¬ 
tion  and  larger  equipment,  this  im¬ 
proved  fence  now  sells  at  regular  prices. 

Until  the  manufacturer’s  engineers 
had  solved  the  cost  problem,  they  said 
the  premium  fence  was  “too  good” — 
that  our  customers  wouldn’t  pay  the 
price.  But  now  you  can  have  it  without 
extra  cost.  Come  in  and  see  this  fence 
that  is  “bright  as  the  noon-day  sun.” 

This  improved  “Pittsburgh”  Fence 
has  a  protective  double  coating  applied 


by  a  special  hot  dip  method  under  which 
the  outer  coating  of  pure  zinc  is  bonded 
to  the  copper-bearing,  rust-resisting 
steel  core  by  an  intermediate  coating 
of  zinc-iron  alloy.  Not  only  is  this 
heavy,  bright  zinc  armor  integrally 
bonded  to  the  steel,  but  the  coating  is 
more  uniform  than  that  obtained  by 
other  methods. 

As  long  experienced  fence  merchants, 
we  urge  you  to  be  sure  to  get  this  extra 
strength  and  all  this  extra  weather  re¬ 
sisting  protection,  particularly  since 
the  price  is  the  same  as  for  “regular” 
grades  offered  elsewhere.  For  the  name 
of  a  “Pittsburgh”  dealer  near  you  write 
or  send  the  coupon  below  to  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh  Pence  Dealers 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  723  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  I  Please  send  me  the  name  of  the  nearest  I  I  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  1 20 
dealer  handling  Pittsburgh  Fence.  page  “Ready  Reference  Fence  Guide.” 


Name . 

Address . . . . . 

P.O._ . 1 . j . : . State 


If  you’ll  need  a  silo  next  fall 
or  a  year  later,  now  is  the 
time  to  order  it. 

The  cost  of  lumber,  steel  and 
labor  has  gone  up  and  is  go¬ 
ing  higher.  Our  prices  are 
still  the  same  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without 
notice.  Order  now  and 
you  get  present  low 
prices,  taking  delivery 
when  you  want  it. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla 
you'll  want  —  famous 
for  convenience,  endur¬ 
ing  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  today 
for  catalog  and  our 
lowest  prices. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


DOOR 
FRONTS! 
LADDERl.- 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Robot ». 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


What  this  great 


NEW  SILO 


will  do  for  you 


by  Zur  Craine 


My  father  invented  the  great¬ 
est  wood  silo  ever  built,  the 
Craine  Triple  Wall.  Now  we  have  produced 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  mineral  wall 
silo  ever  built — the  new  Korok  Tile  Stave. 
Not  a  bit  of  mortar  or  cement  in  it.  Nothing 
that  acids  can  eat  away.  New  kind  of  tile,  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  and  strong,  with  air  cells  for 
insulation  against  frost.  New  copper  bearing, 
acid-resisting  metal  door  system:  rigid,  tight, 
warp-proof,  non-sticking. 
A  modem  dome  roof  tops 
the  best  looking  silage 
plant  I  ever  saw.  It  makes 
better  silage — preserves 
more  nutrition  value  — 
cuts  repair  expense,  saves 
time  and  labor — and  will 
stand  straight  for  gener¬ 
ations. 

By  all  means,  get  the 
whole  story.  Send  for  our 
new  brochure  that  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  advantages. 
Just  drop  us  a  postal  card 
today. 

CRAINE.  INC. 


NEW  KOROK 


57  Taft  St..  Norwich,  ||.  Y. 


u r\kt  c//ncn-/\i i  a  /  /rv 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Heavier,  tougher  pure  zinc  galvaniz¬ 
ing.  Stronger,  tougher  Copper-Bear¬ 
ing  Steel.  Same  low  Factory  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  MwncJe.  Indiana 
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Planet  Jr.  Tools 


Planting  at  Rear  of  Rockland  Co.,  House 


••for  Hand 
Horse* 


Operation 

...  set 

new  standards 


sa  or  Tractor 


in  the  cultivation 


of  home  gardens 
or  farm  crops 


Save  time,  labor  and  money  in  the  seeding,  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  cultivating  of  small  plots  or  large 
acreage.  Every  Planet  Jr.  tool  is  built  for  long 
service  and  every  one  is  adjustable  to  all  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Each  has  steel  shapes  designed 
to  do  the  job  right  and  tempered  to  hold 
an  edge  longer. 

This  Planet  Jr.  No.  9  Horse  Hoe  has  adjustable  frame, 
standards,  -wheel  and  handles  and  yet  everything  is 
snug  and  tight.  It  is  the  finest  money  can  buy — and 
the  cheapest  because  it  stands  up  and  delivers  season 
after  season. 

.  4  Combination  is  a  reliable  Seeder 
quickly  plants  almost  all  kinds 
seeds.  And  when  they  are  up,  cultivates 
them  beautifully.  A  true  time  and 
labor  saver  and  therefore  a  money 
maker. 

Many  other  models  including 
a  wheel  hoe  for  as  little  as 
$1.60  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Planet 
Jr.  catalog.  Gladly 
sent  on  request. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

A  Iso  makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractors 
3461  North  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 


Smut  Control  by 
NEW  IMPROVED 

CERESAN 

seed  treatment 
increases  average 
yield  18%  in 
three-year  tests 


C ERE  SAN 


To  control  destructive  smuts,  improve 
your  oats  stand,  and  produce  a  bigger, 
cleaner  yield  —  invest  5^  an  acre  in  New 
Improved  CERESAN  seed  treatment. 
That’s  the  general  advice  of  federal  and 
state  farm  authorities,  farm  editors  and 
successful  farmers  everywhere  —  and 
there’s  proof  behind  it!  Besides  giving 
excellent  control  of  smut,  this  easy  dust 
treatment  in  actual  three-year  farm 
tests  increased  the  average  oats  yield 
by  more  than  18%. 

Just  dust  it  on  the  seed  —  half  an 
ounce  to  ench  bushel  —  with  rotary  or 
gravity  treater  or  by  the  shovel  method. 
Apply  the  same  way,  same  amount,  to 
BARLEY  to  control  black  loose  smut, 
covered  smut  and  stripe;  to  WHEAT,  to 
control  stinking  smut.  Write  for  free 
Cereal  Pamphlet  and  blueprints — how  to 
make  a  rotn.ry  or  gravity  treater  from  an 
old  oil  drum.  Send  postcard  to  the  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


TREAT  SEED 
EVERY  YEAR 


Semesan  Disinfectants  Are  Good 

We  recommend  and  wholesale  Ceresan,  Semesan 
Bel  and  other  Semesan  disinfectants.  Order  from 
us  or  send  name  of  farm  supply  or  hardware  dealer. 

VICK  &  DILDINE  CO.  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seeing  on  page  40  the  query  of  A.  L. 
for  suggestions  in  reference  to  planting 
along  the  north  side  of  his  house  in 
Rockland  County,  I  am  moved  to  offer 
some  further  suggestions  to  those  from 
the  Connecticut  reader. 

The  shrubs  he  suggests  are  standard 
and  good  but  many  years  of  living  in 
Rockland  County  makes  me  advise 
against  the  use  of  bittersweet  as  a 
climber  against  a  house.  For  one  thing, 
plants  of  both  sexes  must  be  planted  if 
there  are  to  be  berries  on  the  plants ; 
second,  in  this  section,  at  least,  bitter¬ 
sweet  is  very  subject  to  bark  louse  infes¬ 
tation  and  is  certainly  not  a  “clean¬ 
growing”  vine,  and  it  runs  through  the 
surrounding  soil  and  comes  up  like  a 
weed  from  such  depths  as  to  be  a  great 
nuisance  and  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 
We  have  tried  for  years  to  control  and 
keep  within  bounds  a  volunteer  planting 
of  this  not  far  from  our  house.  We  have 
dug  out  and  sold,  given  away,  or  burned 
quantities  of  it,  and  the  fight  still  goes 
on  merrily.  I  begin  to  think  that  it  will 
finally  resolve  itself  into  a  chemical  job. 
It  is  deciduous  and  has  no  Winter  beauty 
to  commend  it,  and  it  will  twine  itself 
around  any  tree  or  shrub  within  reach, 
ultimately  strangling  the  victim  unless 
forcibly  removed. 

With  us  English  ivy  is  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  It  clings  to  masonry  without 
a  trellis ;  is  clean,  no  insects  infest  it ; 
evergreen ;  does  not  spread  by  under¬ 
ground  routes ;  and  when  planted  on  the 
north  side  does  not  scald  much  in  Win¬ 
ter.  While  not  of  ironclad  hardiness,  we 
have  not  lost  a  plant  in  these  three  hard 
Winters  just  past,  and  we  have  them 
growing  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  a 
stone  terrace  wall,  and  oil  the  north  side 
of  a  big  chimney. 

We  like  the  bitter  nightshade,  also. 
It  is  native  in  our  county,  grows  in 
either  shade  or  sun ;  has  exceptionally 
pretty  foliage ;  no  insect  enemies,  and 
the  lovely  purple  and  gold  blossoms  de¬ 
velop  into  clusters  of  bright  red  berries 
which  persist  well  into  Winter.  It  needs 
a  trellis,  but  is  not  a  strangler.  Hardy 
as  oak. 

Symphoricarpus  Racemosus  is  open  to 
one  serious  objection ;  it,  too,  runs  under¬ 
ground,  coming  up  quite  a  distance  away 
from  the  mother  plant.  It  should  be 
planted  where  there  is  no  competition. 

Azalea  Yiscosa  is  a  good  subject  here, 
and  the  other  wild  azaleas,  locally  known 
as  “pinxters,”  are  among  our  most  ap¬ 
pealing  shrubs.  We  have  moved  in  from 
our  woods  about  a  dozen  clumps  of 
azaleas  of  various  shades  of  pink,  several 
of  which  are  planted  by  our  north  porch. 
There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
some  things  do  not  thrive  under  a  walnut 
tree,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  these  wild 
azaleas,  as  our  largest  clump  is  under  a 
black  walnut  tree  in  a  perennial  border, 
and  is  a  mass  of  pink  every  Spring  over 
its  whole  extent,  about  six  feet  in  length 
and  over  five  feet  high.  They  are  a  bit 
difficult  to  transplant,  needing  shallow 
planting,  good  mulching  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  no  cultivation,  as  they  are  never 
deep  rooted.  Small  plants  are  surer,  and 
they  transplant  about  as  well  as  any  time 
while  they  are  in  bloom. 

The  flowering  dogwood  is  a  fine  tree 
for  planting  near  a  house,  as  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  shape,  foliage,  bloom  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  red  berries  attract  birds  in  numbers 
in  the  Fall.  It  is  slow  growing,  an  ad¬ 


vantage  when  close  to  buildings.  One  of 
the  loveliest  plantings  I  have  ever  seen 
was  a  work  of  the  Great.  Planter  in  a 
brush  lot ;  white  dogwoods  in  full  bloom, 
underneath,  masses  of  pink  azaleas,  and 
the  brown  leaves  of  last  year  carpeted 
with  violets. 

After  some  years  of  efforts  we  have 
about  arrived  at  a  pretty  good  duplica¬ 
tion  of  that  combination  here,  with  the 
addition  of  some  spruce  for  the  back¬ 
ground.  We  have  also  added  Cimicifuga 
racemosa  (black  cohosh)  to  this  grouping 
which  makes  another  season  of  beauty  in 
August. 

The  larger  types  of  our  native  ferns 
grow  from  three  to  five  feet  tall  in  shade 
and  good  soil,  and  in  Summer  make  a 
wonderful  addition  to  these  north-side 
plantings ;  in  Winter  they  add  to  the 
mulch  very  satisfactorily. 

A  planting  which  includes  flowering 
plants  i.s  a  more  friendly  and  intimate 
solution  of  a  north-side  house  planting 
than  one  composed  solely  of  shrubs,  par¬ 
ticularly  deciduous  shrubs,  can  ever  be. 
So  we  have  large  spaces  filled  with  lilies- 
of-tlie-valley,  some  columbine,  mandrakes, 
cardinal  flower,  false  spikenard,  trillium, 
umbellatum  lilies,  several  varieties  of 
violets,  and  by  the  corner  where  there  is 
more  sun,  bleeding  hearls  and  Japanese 
iris. 

These  flowering  subjects,  with  all  ferns 
behind  them,  and  spaced  between  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  azaleas  and  other  shrubs,  make 
a  planting  that  is  lovely  the  season 
through,  finishing  the  blooming  program 
with  a  mass  of  wild  asters  grouped 
around  a  drain  placed  in  the  porch  edge 
below  the  place  where  we  churn.  There 
is  necessarily  some  dilute  lactic  acid 
splash  and  the  asters,  azaleas,  valley 
lilies,  etc.,  thrive  like  the  proverbial 
“green  bay  tree.” 

The  mountain  laurel  is  also  happy  un¬ 
der  north-side  conditions,  likes  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  being  evergreen,  helps  with 
the  Winter  landscaping. 

The  high-bush  huckleberries  are  native 
throughout  this  county,  and  are  decora¬ 
tive  Winter  and  Summer,  as  well  as  fruit 
producing.  One  should  look  up  wild 
plants  a  year  ahead  if  the  fruit  is  an 
object,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  size 
and  quality ;  or.  better  yet,  buy  some  cul¬ 
tivated  plants,  and  be  sure  of  the  quality. 
Strawberry  plants  placed  at  the  outer 
edge  of  such  a  planting  add  much  to  its 
beauty  when  they  bloom,  produce  some 
fruit,  but  have  to  have  quite  a  bit  of  care 
to  keep  them  from  setting  too  many 
plants  where  they  will  be  in  the  way  of 
other  plants. 

As  the  Connecticut  correspondent  sug¬ 
gested,  leaf  mold,  peat  moss,  and  non- 
alkaline  fertilizers  added  to  the  soil  are 
necessary  for  good  results. 

And  last  but  not  least,  don't  forget  an 
apple  tree  a  little  further  from  the  house, 
but  easy  to  see  and  reach,  grafted  to  two 
or  three  kinds  of  early  apples — a  tree  to 
love  Winter  and  Summer;  beloved  of  bees 
and  birds  and  children ;  to  dream  under 
in  youth ;  to  remember  in  old  age. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  edna  c.  jones. 


Spanish  Moss 

To  the  lover  of  trees,  each  individual 
species  has  characteristics  as  distinctive 
as  those  of  any  racial  or  family  strain. 
Even  as  the  noble  trunk  and  graceful 
hourglass  spread  of  an  elm  brings  to  the 


Live  Oak  Tree  With  Festoons  of  Spanish  Moss 


April  10,  1937 

beholder’s  mind  some  shady  New  England 
street,  or  as  the  Douglas  fir  symbolizes 
the  mighty  Northwest,  so  are  the  moss- 
draped  live  oaks  eloquent  of  our  gracious 
Southland.  Perhaps  there  is  no  bit  of 
nature’s  pageantry  more  typical  of  Dixie 
than  is  the  effect  given  by  that  strange 
plan  Dendropogon  usneoides,  or  Spanish 
moss.  The  exotic  touch  which  it  gives  to 
roadside  scenery  is  as  unmistakably 
southern  as  is  the  darkey  with  his  mule 
cart. 

Some  observers  call  the  Spanish  moss 
gloomy,  and  liken  its  waving  streamers 
to  widow's  weeds,  but  to  me  its  airy  grace 
is  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  eye.  Unlike 
mistletoe  and  other  parasites,  the  plant 
takes  no  sustenance  from  its  host,  since 
it  draws  its  nourishment  directly  from 
the  air  and  from  falling  dust. 

It  bears  a  small  three-parted  yellow 
flower  which  forms  a  sharp  sticky  seed, 
well  adapted  to  fasten  itself  in  the  shel¬ 
tering  bark  of  oak  or  pine.  Since  the 
growth  requires  a  high  degree  of  humi¬ 
dity,  it  is  most  often  found  fairly  near 
to  a  body  of  water,  whether  river,  lake  or 
ocean.  It  is  in  reality  not  a  moss  at  all, 
but  a  perennial  belonging,  oddly  enough, 
to  the  pineapple  family. 

In  favorable  localities,  moss  is  so 
abundant  that  the  thought  occurs :  Has 
it  no  practical  value?  Trial  has  been 
made  of  employing  it  when  dried  as  a 
filler  for  mattresses,  though  it  proved  but 
an  inferior  substance  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  tendency  to  mat.  I  have  seen  it 
used  in  a  Christmas  creche  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  hay  in  the  manger,  and  have 
known  men  to  spread  moss,  as  on  a  farm 
one  would  use  hay  or  straw,  under  the 
wheels  of  a  mired  car!  Deep  sand  among 
the  turkey  oaks  makes  treacherous  foot¬ 
ing  for  a  heavy  load. 

Such  a  tree  as  the  live  oak  in  the 
photograph  is  annually  the  magnificent 
center  of  a  community  Christmas  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  lovelier  decoration  than 
is  supplied  by  these  wreaths  and  festoons 
of  delicate  gray  lace,  illuminated  by  many 
hundreds  of  colored  electric  lights.  I 
have  never  chanced  to  see  moss  used  as 
a  nest  material  by  birds  in  the  South,  but 
a  pair  of  Connecticut  kingbirds  have  tri¬ 
umphantly  borne  away  some  fragments 
hung  experimentally  upon  a  lilac  bush  at 
my  back  door. 

One  often  finds  a  bit  of  Spanish  moss 
packed  in  crates  of  oranges,  designed  to 
“create  atmosphere,”  and  in  general  one 
may  say  of  it,  as  did  Emerson  of  the 
rhodora  : 

“If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing,  ' 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.” 

ROSE  GOOD  ALE  DAYTON. 


Annual  Poppies 

These  are  sown  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  and  they  must  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not 
endure  transplanting.  They  must  get  a 
start  before  very  warm  weather,  to  do 
well.  We  always  have  plenty  of  volun¬ 
teer  plants  to  pull  out,  for  we  like  to  get 
fresh  seed  of  fine  varieties.  These  volun¬ 
teers  often  germinate  in  the  Fall,  and 
live  over  Winter.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly,  in  a  sunny  place,  the  seed 
just  pressed  down  into  the  soil,  and  wa¬ 
tered.  Some  of  the  loveliest  varieties  are 
the  Shirley  poppies,  both  single  and  dou¬ 
ble,  which  are  derived  from  Papaver 
Rhoeas,  the  common  field  poppy  of 
Europe,  while  another  group  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  opium  poppy,  Papaver  som- 
niferum.  Among  them  are  the  doubles 
known  as  carnation  and  peony-flowered, 
which  are  extremely  noticeable.  The  Shir¬ 
ley  poppies  include  some  remarkable  blue 
shades,  as  well  as  scarlets,  pinks  and 
apricots.  Selection  should  include  both 
single  and  double.  The  hardy  perennial 
Iceland  poppies,  Papaver  nudicaule,  may 
be  grown  as  annuals,  as  they  will  bloom 
the  first  season  from  seed.  These  form 
tufts  of  fern-like  foliage,  the  flower  stalks 
rising  about  15  inches  above  the  ground. 
They  include  a  variety  of  shades,  yellow, 
orange,  pink  and  scarlet.  While  we  call 
this  Iceland  poppy,  it  has  a  wide  range 
in  northern  countries,  being  plentiful  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  The  botanists  tell  us  it  was 
brought  to  English  gardens  from  Siberia 
two  centuries  ago.  e.  t.  r. 
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Is  Our  Climate  Changing? 

Part  I. 


[This  question  is  often  asked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  by  J.  B.  Kincer.  Chief, 
Division  of  Climate  and  Crop  Weather, 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  are  interesting.] 

The  weather  is  discussed  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other  topic  which  af¬ 
fords  a  subject  for  convenient  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  so  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization  and  doubtless  for  countless 
ages  before.  This  is  but  natural,  for  the 
weather  is  not  only  our  constant  com¬ 
panion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  but 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  individual 
and  even  national  welfare.  To  many  city 
dwellers  it  may  have  but  a  passing  inter¬ 
est,  but  to  the  farmer  it  is  of  vital  con¬ 
cern,  for  upon  the  weather  depends  large¬ 
ly  the  returns  for  his  labor.  Crops  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  from  the  time 
of  planting  until  the  harvest.  It  is  the 
farmers’  working  partner,  so  to  speak, 
but  this  “silent  partner’’  has  a  moody 
disposition.  Instead  of  supplying  tem¬ 
peratures,  sunshine  and  rain  in  the  right 
proportion,  it  may  be  damaging  storms  of 
wind  and  hail,  untimely  frosts,  destruc¬ 
tive  floods,  or  devastating  drought.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  subject  to  greater  risks  than  is 
any  other  major,  legitimate  industry  of 
our  country,  yet  it  is  basic,  not  only  for 
our  national  welfare,  but  for  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation. 

While  crops  are  subject  to  loss  or  de¬ 
struction  from  various  weather  elements, 
the  most  important  are  temperature  and 
rainfall,  especially  the  matter  of 
droughts.  Drought  has  been  man’s  relent¬ 
less  enemy  down  through  the  ages.  The 
earliest  historical  reference  to  periodic  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  rainfall  is  found  in  the  Bible, 
where  we  are  told  of  years  of  plenty  fol¬ 
lowed  by  years  of  famine.  Thus,  at  the 
outset,  we  see  that  recurring,  disastrous 
droughts  are  not  a  product  of  recent 
years  as  some  apparently  think.  They 
are  of  especial  concern,  however,  in  areas 
having  normally  scanty  precipitation. 

Little  is  known  of  the  agriculture  of 
pre-historie  man,  but  in  that  part  of  the 
world  supposed  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  the  race,  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  suc¬ 
cessful  agriculture  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  from  the  ruins  of  irri¬ 
gation  canals,  to  supplement  the  moisture 
supplied  directly  by  nature,  it  appears 
that  the  dependence  of  crops  upon  rain¬ 
fall  was  recognized  at  the  very  dawn  of 
history.  As  early  as  3000  B.  C.,  if  not 
earlier,  man  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
garnered  a  harvest ;  and  from  that  remote 
date  up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  his¬ 
tory  of  agriculture  and  the  weather  is 
contemporary  with  that  of  civilization 
itself. 

Many  people  think,  because  of  the  re¬ 
cent  successive  drought  years,  that  our 
climate  is  permanently  changing,  either 
naturally  or  from  some  act  of  man.  The 
popular  fallacy  that  man  can  basically 
change  climate  or  that  it  is  changing 
from  some  other  cause  is  not  a  product 
of  the  twentieth  century  by  any  means. 
It  is  as  old  as  historical  America.  In  the 
log  of  one  of  Columbus’  voyages,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  found :  “Jamaica,  July  18,  1494, 
In  the  western  part  of  Jamaica  there 
gathered  every  evening  a  storm  of  rain, 
which  lasted  about  an  hour,  more  or  less, 
which  the  Admiral  (Columbus)  said  he 
attributed  to  the  great  woods  in  those 
countries,  for  that  he  knew  was  usual,  at 
first  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
Azores,  whereas  now  the  woods  are  cut 
down  that  shaded  them,  there  are  not 
such  great  and  frequent  storms  of  rain  as 
there  were  formerly.”  In  Yolney’s  “Cli¬ 
mate  of  the  United  States  of  America,” 
London,  1804,  Thomas  Jefferson’s  weath¬ 
er  diary  is  quoted  as  follows :  “A  change 
in  our  climate  is  taking  place  very  sure¬ 
ty.  Both  heat  and  cold  are  becoming 
ignore  moderate  within  the  memory  of 
oven  the  middle-aged,  and  snows  are  less 
frequent  and  less  deep.”  Yolney  says  that 
Jefferson’s  conclusion  on  this  matter  as 
io  a  marked  change  in  climate  was  veri¬ 
fied  also  by  older  residents  with  whom  he 
discussed  the  matter  in  Kentucky,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  an  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Yet  the  records  Yolney  gives  as  to 
average  rainfall  are  about  the  same,  in 
general,  as  those  of  recent  years,  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  later.  These 
impressions  evidently  were  occasioned  by 
the  now  well-known  comparatively  long¬ 
time  trends  in  climate, 


This  brings  us  to  the  question,  “Is  Our 
Climate  Changing”?  The  answer  depends 
on  just  what  is  meant  by  a  change  in  cli¬ 
mate,  whether  a  temporary  change  or  a 
permanent  change.  For  a  good  many 
years  up  through  1936  there  has  been  a 
decided  tendency  to  warmer  and  drier 
weather,  the  trends  being  especially 
marked  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  bad 
flood  or  severely  cold  Winter.  Take  the 
Winter  season  for  example  :  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  for  1917-18  and  1935-36, 
the  Winters  for  the  past  25  years  or 
more,  considering  the  country  as  a  whole, 
have  been  rather  uniformly  warmer  than 
normal.  Also,  in  the  matter  of  rainfall, 
there  has  been  an  equally  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  droughts  in  recent  years.  How¬ 
ever,  an  examination  of  the  longer  weath¬ 
er  records  of  the  country,  going  back  100 
years  or  more,  indicates  that  this  does 
not  represent  a  permanent  change  of  cli¬ 
mate,  but  rather  a  warm,  dry  phase  of 
our  normal  climate,  to  be  followed,  doubt¬ 
less,  by  a  cooler,  wetter  phase,  when  there 
will  be  more  rain  in  Summer  and  lower 
temperatures  in  Winter. 

Let  us  explain  it  this  way:  We  have 
weather  and  we  have  climate.  Weather 
refers  to  conditions  for  a  day,  a  week,  or 
even  a  year.  We  say,  for  example,  that 
the  weather  last  month  was  so  and  so. 
Climate  is  the  average  weather  (tem¬ 
perature,  rainfall,  etc.)  over  a  very  long 
period  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison,  say,  100  years.  Now  we  know 
that  our  weather  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week  frequently  goes  in  a  more 
or  less  cyclic  movement,  something  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  That  is,  a  few 
cool  or  cold  days  are  succeeded  by  several 
days  of  warmer  weather,  and  frequently 
a  few  days  of  rain  are  followed  by  fair, 
sunny  weather  for  a  short  period.  Now 
the  same  thing  happens  in  climates,  the 
only  difference  being  that  we  count  the 
time  in  periods  of  years  instead  of  days. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
climatic  cycles  vary  in  length,  just  as  do 
the  weather  cycles,  resulting  in  some 
periods  of  light  rainfall,  or  droughts,  last¬ 
ing  longer  than  others. 

Droughts  in  the  United  States  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes.  In  one 
class  are  those  of  a  transitory  nature,  af¬ 
fecting  usually  a  relatively  small  area 
and  of  comparatively  short  duration,  fre¬ 
quently  lasting  only  a  single  year;  in  the 
other  are  those  general  droughty  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  a  tendency  to  persist  for 
comparatively  long  periods  of  time.  When 
a  minimum  phase  of  precipitation  ob¬ 
tains,  such  as  recently  experienced,  there 
occurs  at  short  intervals  what  may  be 
called  families  of  droughts,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  transitory,  or  short  period, 
ones  that  fall  in  the  first  group.  Short- 
period  droughts,  in  general,  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  sections  having  comparatively 
heavy  rainfall,  such  as  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  long-period  droughts 
in  areas  of  relatively  light  rainfall,  such 
as  the  Western  Great  Plains. 

Prior  to  the  minimum  phase  of  precipi¬ 
tation  responsible  for  the  recent  family 
of  droughts,  so  to  speak,  the  last  general 
condition  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  SO's  and  the  early  90’s  of 
the  last  century.  At  that  time,  following 
a  series  of  years  with  rather  abundant 
rainfall,  widespread  deficiencies  in  mois¬ 
ture  began  in  1S86  extending  up  to  1895, 
culminating  in  severe  droughts  in  1894 
and  1895,  the  driest  years  of  that  mini¬ 
mum  phase.  Following  this  there  was  a 
series  of  years  with  rainfall  ranging  gen¬ 
erally  above  normal. 

In  the  period  between  the  1S86-95  ex¬ 
tensive  drought  and  that  beginning  about 
1930,  there  were  several  belonging  to  the 
transitory  class — (short-lived  and  often 
affecting  seriously  only  comparatively 
small  areas).  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  1901  in  the  interior  valleys 
and  the  Southwest.  The  following  year, 
1902,  had  plenty  of  moisture  in  most 
States.  Another  transitory  drought  oc¬ 
curred  in  1910,  principally  in  the  Central 
and  Northern  States  and  the  South,  but 
this  again  was  largely  a  one-year  affair. 
Another  one  in  1917  affected  mostly  the 
Southwest  and  Northern  Plains,  and  still 
another,  in  1925,  was  severe  in  the  South 
and  Southeast, 


What  is 

SISALKRAFT ? 

Sisalkraft  is  two  layers  of 
heavy  krafe  paper,  water¬ 
proofed  with  asphalt  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  — and 
reenforced  with  millions 
of  sisal  fibers.  So  tough  it 
won’t  tear,  rip  or  break. 
Heavy  enough  to  stand  all 
weather.  Every  inch  is 
waterproof.  Pliable  and 
easy  to  handle.  And  it  costs 
so  little  it  can  be  used 
everywhere.  We  want  you 
to  have  a  generous,  free 
sample  of  Sisalkraft.  Get 
one  from  your  lumber 
dealer,  or  just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we’ll 
mail  a  big  sample  direct  to 
you. 


HERE  is  a  very  tough,  absolutely 
waterproof  paper  blanket  that  will 
protect  your  farm  now.  Farmers  in 
the  dust  country  use  it  for  protection 
against  dust  storms.  Use  it  to  line 
homes,  poultry  houses,  hog  houses, 
barns,  lambing  quarters  and  out-build- 
ings  for  complete  weatherproofing,  and 
to  cover  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 
Keeps  out  rain,  drafts,  dust  and  cold 
winds — helps  keep  inside  clean  and  dry. 
Easy  to  put  on — and  it  stays  on  year 
after  year.  Line  cellars,  coal  bins  and 
attics  with  it.  Use  it  in  the  housie  to 
cover  floors  and  to  protect  carpet9  and 
rugs.  Use  it  to  cure  concrete  and  to 
cover  all  material  piles.  Lumber  dealers 
have  it  in  small  rolls  in  different  widths. 
Keep  a  couple  of  rolls  handy  for  the 
dozens  of  odd  uses  around  the  farm. 


HOUSEWIVES 

Put  this  inexpensive 
paper  on  your  kitchen 
floor  — in  the  door¬ 
ways— on  the  porch. 
Keeps  dirt  and  mud 
off  the  floor.  Put  it 
under  mattresses.  Use 
it  in  the  house— then 
use  it  over  again  out¬ 
doors.  Sample  free. 


If  you're  planning  any  kind  of  neu! 
building  or  repair  work  thie  spring , 
write  for  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet, 
"The  Importance  of  Building  Paper." 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

201c  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

SKALKRAFT 


’2,700,000  A  YEAR 

for  freight  and  trucking 


It  takes  170,000  cows  to  provide  Sheffield  Farms  with  milk 
for  a  big  city  like  New  York  and  suburban  territory.  Some 
of  it  comes  from  nearby  farms.  Some  from  farms  several 
hundred  miles  away. 

Fast  fleets  of  railroad  cars  and  stainless-steel-lined  tank 
trucks  rush  fresh  milk  to  the  city  every  day. 

Necessary  freight  and  trucking  costs  amounted 
to  4l/2  cents  of  the  milk  dollar  during  1936. 


HERE  IS  WHERE  THE  MILK  DOLLAR  GOES41 


© 

FARMERS 

47  71/100  cents 
paid  to  the 
farmer  for  milk. 

© 

TAXES 

3  84/100  cents  for 
taxes,  insurance, 
advertising,  etc. 


© 


WAGES 
26  88/100 
cents  paid  to 
employees  for  wages. 

© 

EXECUTIVES 

23/100  of 
one  cent  for 
executive  salaries. 

*  Based  on  figures  for  the  year  1938 


© 

OPERATION 

20  13/100  cents  for 
transportation 
and  operation. 

© 

PROFIT 

1  41/100  cents 
net  profit  to 
Sheffield  Farms. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


An  Act  to  Save  Worry 

LEGISLATORS  at  Albany  friendly  to  farmers 
are  frankly  afraid  that  if  the  Milk  Control 
Law  is  allowed  to  lapse  without  some  restraining 
influence,  the  old  distributors’  warfare  leading  up 
to  the  1933  calamity  will  be  renewed  with  all  its 
horrors  and  ruinous  results. 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  this  concern.  With 
all  restraint  removed,  the  fight  between  New  York 
dealers,  including  dealer-controlled  co-operatives,  for 
a  monopoly  of  distribution  would  be  renewed  and 
the  cost  of  the  price  warfare  would  again  be  paid 
by  the  milk  producers  as  it  was  in  1933. 

The  McElroy-Young  Bill,  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Milk  Committee,  is  the  only  measure  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  designed  to  fully  protect  the 
rightful  interests  of  producer,  consumer  and  dis¬ 
tributor. 

This  bill  contains  three  fundamental  principles 
which  fully  protect  the  interests  of  all  concerned : 

1. — It  restores  to  farmers  the  poAver  and  authority 
to  negotiate  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  for  the  milk 
which  they  produce,  based  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

2. — It  requires  all  agents  and  trustees  handling 
farmers’  milk  and  money  to  make  a  detailed  monthly 
accounting. 

3. — It  provides  in  simple  detail  for  the  economic 
production  and  distribution  of  milk  to  the  end  that 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  may  be  reduced  and  con¬ 
sumption  increased. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  State  has 
power  “to  protect  the  farmer  from  the  exactions  of 
purchasers  against  which  he  cannot  protect  himself.” 

Under  the  McElroy-Young  Bill  the  basic  price  of 
milk  will  be  determined  by  farmers  themselves.  It 
will  be  uniform  to  all  producers.  If  the  Legislators 
convert  this  bill  into  law,  they  need  have  no  further 
fear  of  another  milk  price  war. 

Stripped  of  their  power  to  charge  the  cost  of 
their  price  war  back  to  farmers,  snilk  dealers  will 
not  long  continue  to  chisel  retail  prices  at  their 
own  certain  loss. 

* 

THE  wool  outlook  in  this  country  indicates  that 
prices  are  likely  to  remain  about  as  at  present 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  crop  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  or  360,000,000 
pounds,  or  427,000,000  including  pulled  wool. 

The  chief  interest  in  domestic  wools  has  now 
shifted  to  the  new  clip.  Early  shorn  Arizona  wools, 
grading  average  to  good  French  combing,  were  re¬ 
ported  sold  to  mills  in  February  at  about  $1.05  to 
$1.07  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  delivered  to  buyers  in 
the  East.  The  grease  avooI  prices  would  be  about  42 
to  43  cents  for  lots  shrinking  60  per  cent  and  about 
35  to  36'  cents  for  lots  shrinking  66  to  67  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  world  production  in  1936,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Russia  and  China,  Avas  3,412,000,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1935.  This  estimate  is  based  on  statistics  for  30 
countries  which  produced  over  four-fifth  of  the 
world  production  in  1935. 

Production  in  six  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
amounted  to  2,04S,000,000  pounds  and  was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  in  1935  but  larger  than  in  1934. 
In  24  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  production  is 
estimated  at  932,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  2 
per  cent  above  1935.  The  increase  in  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  was  principally  in  Central 
and  Southeastern  Europe  and  in  the  coarse  wool 
producing  countries  of  the  Near  East. 


AN  INTERESTING  study  in  milk  flavor  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Ohio  Station  last  year.  Of  the 
832  samples  of  bottled  milk  tested  throughout  the 
State,  259,  or  31.1  per  cent  Avere  criticized  because 
of  feed  flavor. 

Out  of  205  samples  obtained  in  April.  SO,  or  39  per 
cent,  were  defective.  This  may  be  largely  because 
April  is  the  month  when  cows  are  turned  out  on 
pasture.  With  this  season  at  hand  the  producer 
must  take  extra  precautions  to  prevent  feed  flavor  in 
the  milk.  Making  the  change  from  dry  feed  to  pas¬ 
ture  gradual  and  taking  the  cows  off  pasture  about 
five  to  six  hours  before  milking  will  aid  materially 
in  preventing  excessive  feed  flavor  in  milk. 

Another  reason  is  that  at  this  season  the  silage 
is  getting  Ioav.  and  AA’liat  is  left  may  be  strong.  Feed¬ 
ing  any  silage  just  before  milking  will  impart  an 
objectionable  flavor  to  the  milk,  and  spoiled  silage 
in  particular.  In  some  government  experiments  it 
was  found  that  as  little  as  five  pounds  of  spoiled 
silage  fed  one  hour  before  milking  imparted  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavor  to  milk.  Legume  silage  (cl  ewer, 
Alfalfa  and  Soy  bean)  affects  the  flavor  of  milk 
eA'en  more  than  corn  silage. 

Other  common  feeds  which  will  cause  off  flavors 
in  milk  are  green  Alfalfa,  which  is  very  objection¬ 
able,  green  clover,  green  corn  and  green  rye.  Feeds 
Avhich  may  cause  off  flavors  in  milk  are  better  fed 
after,  rather  than  just  before  milking,  and  they 
should  be  fed  only  in  moderate  quantities.  Of 
course  cows  should  be  kept  off  pastures  infested  with 
garlic  and  ragweed  when  the  grass  is  short. 

* 

HE  spittle  insect,  seen  occasionally  in  Summer 
in  the  East  as  a  frothy  spot  on  grass,  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  pest  of  strawberry-growers  in  Oregon. 

The  adult  insects,  or  “frog  hoppers”  wander  about 
on  grasses  and  branches.  Their  transformations  are 
carried  on  in  these  masses  of  froth,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  when  numerous  they  would  damage  a 
strawberry  crop.  In  Oregon  dusting  with  hydrated 
lime,  or  that  material  mixed  with  nicotine,  is  use¬ 
ful  treatment. 

This  is  an  interesting  case  of  an  insect  so  scarce 
as  to  be  almost  a  curiosity  suddenly  becoming  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  be  destructive.  No  one  knoAVS 
what  causes  such  changes  in  insect  life.  Of  course 
they  do  not  just  happen.  It  is  possible  that  their 
natural  enemies  suddenly  become  scarce.  In  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  where  insects  are  more  abundant,  oc¬ 
casional  epidemics  ha\Te  been  noted,  destroying  vast 
numbers  of  certain  species.  The  power  of  most  in¬ 
sects  to  increase  is  so  great  that,  but  for  their 
enemies  and  scourges  of  sickness  we  should  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  them.  Nature  has  a  way  of  balancing  up 
such  matters. 

* 

OG  production  in  Canada  is  increasing.  On  De¬ 
cember  last  the  number  of  hogs  on  Canadian 
farms  was  4.422,400.  This  is  the  highest  figure  re¬ 
corded  at  December  1  in  the  six  years  in  which  the 
December  survey  has  been  conducted.  It  represents 
an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the  number  on  farms 
at  June  1,  1936,  and  is  12  per  cent  greater  than  the 
estimated  number  for  December  1,  1935. 

Pigs  saved  from  farroAvings  during  the  period  of 
June  to  November,  1936,  were  17  per  cent  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1935.  The  number  of 
hogs  intended  for  market  and  for  farm  slaughter 
from  December,  1936,  to  May,  1937,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  Large  increases  in  numbers  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  are  reported  from  Ontario,  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan. 

Production  prospects  for  1937  have  been  affected 
by  the  shortage  and  high  price  of  feed  grains,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  Ontario. 
Farmers  reported  at  December  1  a  decrease  of  8 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  sows  expected  to  farrow 
this  Spring  as  compared  with  the  expected  farrow- 
ings  of  last  Spring. 

* 

THE  number  of  coavs  two  years  old  and  over  in 
this  country,  the  first  of  this  year  was  25,041,000, 
according  to  gOAernment  figures.  Wisconsin  led  with 
2.136,000;  Minnesota  came  next,  1,671,000;  Iowa,  1,- 
502,000;  NeAV  York,  1,374.000;  Illinois,  1,146,000.  In 
addition,  there  are  4,996,000  heifers  one  year  old 
and  under  tAvo,  and  5,301,000  heifer  calves  kept  for 
milk. 

New  York  State  has  315,000  horses,  a  gain  of  3,000 
over  the  previous  year ;  5,000  mules ;  409,000  sheep 
and  lambs;  and  240,000  SAvine. 

The  number  of  hired  men  on  farms  in  the  State 
February  1  was  estimated  at  26,000.  This  is  about 
half  the  number  in  1918,  but  from  one  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  more  than  for  any  year  after  1926. 
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ANY  inquiries  come  to  us  with  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  estates.  It  is  not  safe  for  one 
at  a  distance  to  offer  advice  on  this  matter,  or  at¬ 
tempt  the  interpretation  of  a  will. 

This  is  the  business  of  the  surrogate  or  probate 
judge  of  the  county.  He  has  full  authority  to  pass 
on  all  of  these  matters,  and  it  is  only  Avith  his  sanc¬ 
tion  that  an  estate  can  be  settled  and  title  to  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  deceased  passed  on  to  the  lawful  heirs. 

Some  persons  have  the  idea  that  consulting  the 
surrogate  is  necessary  only  when  there  is  a  will  to 
be  proven,  or  some  eontroA*ersy  about  the  estate, 
that  otherwise  the  heirs  can  “get  together”  and 
settle  it  up  among  themselves.  This  is  not  lawful, 
and  real  estate  thus  divided  by  the  heirs  among 
themselves  cannot  be  sold,  as  a  good  title  would 
not  be  available  Avithout  the  surrogate’s  instructions. 

* 

PROBABLY  many  persons  have  considered  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  asset  to  the 
United  States.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  customers 
of  farm  products  grown  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  20  years  Puerto  Rico  has  spent  $500,- 
000,000  for  foods  grown  on  American  farms.  Last 
year  it  bought  of  us  236,000,000  pounds  of  rice,  24,- 
000,000  pounds  of  lard,  32,000.000  pounds  of  beans, 
425,000  barrels  of  flour,  10,000,000  pounds  of  dairy 
products,  $3,100,000  Avorth  of  vegetables  and  $400,- 
000  worth  of  fruit. 

* 

ONSIDERABLE  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
Federal  legislation  favorable  to  oleomargarine. 
The  excuse  is  that  this  is  the  “poor  man’s  butter,” 
and  a  good  many  crocodile  tears  are  being  shed  over 
the  outrage  of  taxing  this  stuff.  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  not  butter.  Probably  a  lot  of  it  is  retailed  as 
butter.  The  chance  of  profit  is  great  enough  to  in¬ 
duce  the  unscrupulous  to  take  the  risk  of  doing 
this. 

EA’eryone  avIio  AA’ants  this  dishonest  competitor  of 
the  dairy  interests  kept  under  wholesome  control 
should  Avrite  to  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress, 
protesting  against  any  legislation  easing  up  on  the 
present  restrictions  placed  on  oleomargarine.  What 
is  purposed  to  be  done  to  the  law  sounds  very  inno¬ 
cent,  but  the  intention  is  another  matter. 

* 

ORLD  conditions  in  wheat  indicate  continued 
high  prices  during  the  season.  The  hold  over 
of  old  stock  is  less  than  usual,  and  there  is  indica¬ 
tion  of  only  a  moderate  crop  in  Europe. 

In  this  country,  based  on  present  appearance  of 
Winter  Avheat  fields  and  the  planting  probabilities 
of  Spring  Avheat,  a  yield  in  excess  of  our  own  needs 
is  likely.  This  would  put  us  in  the  export  class, 
Avith  some  probability  of  foreign  market  demand. 

* 

OISON  hemlock,  often  knoAvn  or  Cicuta,  is  quite 
common  in  SAvampy  pastures  in  our  eastern 
country.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  to  cattle  which  are 
quite  likely  to  eat  it  when  available. 

The  danger  from  this  plant  is  so  great  that  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  digging  out  the  roots.  If 
this  cannot  be  done  soon  enough,  such  a  spot  should 
be  fenced  so  that  cattle  cannot  get  at  it. 

The  roots  of  the  plant  appear  to  be  most  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  whole  plant  has  a  vile  smell  and  taste, 
but  cattle  seem  to  like  it,  and  even  children  will  eat 
the  roots,  so  they  should  be  warned  to  let  Cicuta 
alone. 


Brevities 

The  large  bakers  are  using  around  6,000,000  pounds 
honey  per  year  in  bread-making. 

Cheese-making  is  increasing  in  Ohio — both  the  old 
Cheddar  type  and  the  newer  kinds. 

About  600.000  paper  milk  bottles  are  used  daily  in 
milk  sold  to  New  4  ork  City  consumers. 

It  is  nearly  time  for  rhubarb  in  the  garden.  If  yoh 
have  none  be  sure  to  set  out  a  few  clumps  this  Spring. 

“He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  A 
and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city.”  \ 

\\  hy  not  set  out  some  lilacs  around  the  home  ground.4 
this  Spring.'1  They  haA'e  been  much  improA’ed  in  rc-^ 
cent  years.  l 

During  15  days  in  March  761  automobilists  suf-y 

fered  loss  of  license  or  suspension  for  a  time  in  NeAv\ 

York  State.  1 

In  Neav  England’s  158,241  farms,  only  7.7  per  eenti 
are  operated  by  tenants.  For  the  entire  country,  the* 
proportion  is  42.1  per  cent  tenants. 

Tue  Danes  set  other  cooks  a  splendid  example :  they 
make  milk  the  basis  of  their  soups.  We  should  do  them 
one  better  by  making  it  basic  in  every  meal. 

It  is  reported  that  here  and  there  men  are  going 
about  as  AAA  agents  and  collecting  fees  for  taking 
claimsl  for  processing  taxes  paid  out  by  consumers  un¬ 
der  the  agricultural  adjustment  programs  of  1933,  1934 
and  1935.  The  government  has  no  agents  of  this  type 
working  for  it  anywhere. 
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The  Issue  is  Joined 

THE  fate  of  the  milk  industry  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  questions : 

1. — Shall  the  farmer  name  his  oxen  price  for  milk? 
2. — Shall  the  dealer  fix  a  px'ice  for  the  farmer? 

Jn  the  past  hundred  years  farmers  determined 


neither  time,  talent  nor  money  in  promoting  it.  Any 
such  law  would  put  the  milk  industry  back  where 
it  was  in  1933. 

In  view  of  the  above  record,  surely  the  State 
cannot  permit,  much  less  sanction,  the  renewal  of 
these  schemes  of  exploiting  dairy  farmers  when 
identical  schemes  have  been  condemned  and  out¬ 


Retail  Milk  Prices  Cut 

The  State  price  control  expired  March  31,  1937. 
The  next  day,  on  April  1,  Borden  and  Sheffield  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  a  quart  on  Grade 
A  and  Grade  B  milk,  making  the  price  to  consumers 
15  and  12  cents  respectively  without  any  reduction 


the  price  of  their  milk  for  three  short  periods. 
Markets  during  these  periods  were  stable,  consum¬ 
ers  were  content,  producers  and  dealers  were  pros¬ 
perous. 

.  During  65  of  these  100  years,  dealers  have,  for 
the  most  part,  collectively  fixed  the  price  which 
farmers  received  for  their  milk.  During  these  years  of 
dealer  control,  consumers  have  complained  of  the 
high  cost  of  milk,  and  producers  have  been  im¬ 
poverished.  The  spread  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  has  increased.  Price  wars  have  raged  in  the 
city  and  strikes  have  been  frequent  in  the  country. 

The  schemes  adopted  to  accomplish  dealers’  purpose 
were  to  create  organizations  of  producers  and  deal¬ 
ers  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  determining  prices. 
The  producers  were  selected  by  the  dealers.  The 
dealers  always  predominated.  These  various  organi¬ 
zations  have  taken  different  forms  but  the  essence 
of  them  has  always  been  a  pretense  of  fairness  to 
producers  and  a  certainty  of  price  control  by  dealers. 

The  first  was  a  committee  headed  by  Amasa 
Howell.  Up  to  his  time,  just  prior  to  1870,  farmers 
negotiated  the  price.  They  were  shy  of  Mr.  Howell’s 
committee  and  it  failed  of  its  full  purpose. 

In  1882  the  dealers  incorporated  the  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  Limited,  with  the  same  pretense  of  a  fair 
“farmer  and  dealer”  membership.  Farmers  soon 
saw  the  purpose  of  it.  All  but  the  selected  farmers 
dropped  out.  The  by-laws  gave  its  directors  authority 
to  fix  the  price  and  to  forfeit  the  stock  of  dealers 
who  offered  to  pay  farmers  more  than  the  fixed 
price. 

In  1891  the  Attorney  General  brought  an  action 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  annul  the  charter  of  the 
Milk  Exchange,  Limited.  The  court  issued  a  decree 
of  dissolution  of  this  corporation  in  1895  and  the 
corporation  ceased  to  exist. 

About  four  months  later  substantially  the  same 
dealers  incorporated  the  Consolidated  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  Ltd.,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  wfith 
its  main  office  in  Jersey  City.  It  opened  an  office  at 
No.  6  Harrison  Street.  New  York  City. 

This  corporation,  like  the  Milk  Exchange,  Limited, 
purported  to  buy  and  sell  milk  and  dairy  products 
and  establish  prices  on  an  open  market.  Its  charter 
provided  that  one  of  its  purposes  was 
“to  permit  ixniformity  and  certainty 
of  the  customs  and  uses  of  the  trade 


lawed  in  the  past  by  its  Courts  and  its  own  officials. 

This  time  the  issue  is  clear  and  definite.  The 
McElroy-Young  bill  will  restore  to  fainxiers  their 
power  and  authority  to  negotiate  the  price  and  terms 
for  the  sale  of  the  milk  they  produce.  All  other  mar¬ 
keting  bills  renew  the  power  of  dealers  to  fix  a 
price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk. 

The  vote  of  the  Legislature  will  therefoi'e  be  for 
the  dairy  farmer  or  agairist  him. 


A  Producer  Wins  in  Court 

THE  Miami  Home  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  brought  sxxit  against  Carrie  La 
Course,  one  of  its  members,  to  enjoin  her  from  de¬ 
livering  her  milk  elsewhere  aixd  for  an  order  com¬ 
manding  her  to  deliver  her  milk  to  the  association. 
The  Appellate  Court  recently  denied  both  requests. 

The  contract  required  Mrs.  La  Course  xinder  cer¬ 
tain  eonditioixs  to  deliver  to  the  association  for  sale 
or  distribution  all  dairy  products  produced  by  her, 
of  whatever  kind  or  character,  for  the  term  of  five 
years. 

The  suit  was  for  an  injunction  and  specific  per¬ 
formance  based  xxpon  this  contract  to  deliver  her 
dairy  products  only  to  the  association. 

The  Court  found  that  the  price  of  milk  paid  by 
the  association  to  the  defendant  was  below  the  cost 
of  production,  as  shown  by  the  testimony,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  justified  xinder  the  circumstances 
in  withdrawing  from  the  association  to  avoid  ir¬ 
reparable  loss  and  injury  and  virtual  confiscation  of 
her  property. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  report  of  this  case  in  the 
papers  but  I  believe  there  are  many  New’  York 
dairymen  who  would  read  it  with  interest.  The 
threat  of  litigation  to  recover  “liquidated  damages” 
has  held  many  dairymen  to  an  improvident  con- 
tract  in  New  York  while  the  Dairymen’s  League 
paid  them  prices  for  milk  that  have  not  covered  the 
cost  of  production.  Many  of  those  impoverished 
producers,  like  myself,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Florida  Court  refuses  to  hold  the  producer  to  such  a 
one-sided  and  ruinous  contract.  e.  g. 

New  York. 


to  farmers.  It  was  asserted,  however,  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  increasing  and  under  classification,  which  is 
yet  the  practice,  these  two  distributors  can  make  the 
price  to  the  producer  what  they  like. 

The  actual  price  will  not  be  known  until  May  25, 
and  if  we  go  by  past  experience  the  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  lower. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  McElroy-Young  Bill  be¬ 
comes  law,  dairymen  can  determine  the  price  for 
themselves  within  a  few  days.  With  the  certainty 
of  paying  for  their  own  price-cutting,  dealers  will 
not  long  continue  a  retail  price  war. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at.  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


January,  1937  : 

■ - 40-qt.  Units- - 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 1.802.776  95.324  22,577 

New  Jersey  .  343,219  2,768 

Pennsylvania .  507,477  12.647  616 

Vermont  .  185,460  4,954 

Connecticut  .  22.035  ...  _ 

Maryland  .  14.827  ...  .  ] . 

Delaware  .  2,625  28  ios 

Ohio .  230  1,580 

Massachusetts  .  11,505 

Indiana  .  1,030 


Total,  January,  1937.2,890.154  118,331  23,296 

Total,  January,  1936.2.796,883  106,809  24,376 

New  York  furnished  62,3  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
80.5  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  January,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature 

The  solution  of  the  milk  problem  is  not  as  difficult  as 
many  dealers  and  farm  leaders  would  have  you  believe. 
Help  the  farmers  to  get  equipped  to  handle  and  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  products,  give  them  the  right  col- 
lectively  to  set  the  price  on  their  own  products,  and  to 
negotiate  the  terms  for  the  sale  of  it.  The  producer 
can  supply  the  market  with  all  the  fluid  milk  and 
sweet  cream  it  wants,  and  keep  the  skim-milk  for  home 
use.  If  there  is  still  milk  left,  he  can  xxse  his  own  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese,  develop  a  mai-ket  for  different  dairy 
products  all  over  New  York  State,  and  surely  all 
farmers  can  use  more  skim-milk  on  their  farms.  With 
this  system  a  farmer  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  proper 
return  in  money  out  of  every  pound  of  milk  and  he  will 
have  a  real  control  in  his  own  business.  He  will  know 
a  lot  more  after  a  year  or  two  if  we  get  the  proper 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  He  will  know  how  many 
cans  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  the  maidiet  will  take  and 
we  will  adjust  the  farm  operation  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

I  am  personally  confident  that  if  farm¬ 
ers  get  a  chance  to  handle  their  own  busi- 


McElroy-Young  Milk  Plan 


and  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  between  producers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  business-men  engaged  and 
in  any  way  interested  in  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.”  The  Consolidated  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  Ltd.,  never  bought  or  sold  a 
quart  of  milk.  Its  members  contracted 
with  fanners  for  their  milk  at  prices 
to  be  fixed  by  “the  Exchange.”  They 
then  met  and  fixed  “the  Exchange 
price.” 

In  1909  the  Attorney  General  started 
an  investigation  of  this  corporation. 
He  condemned  its  attempt  to  evade  the 
law  and  recommended  the  cancellation 
of  its  certificate  to  do  business  in  New 
York  State.  A  record  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  the  “Report  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  Matter  of  the 
Milk  Investigation,”  No.  45 — 1910. 

The  Classified  Price  Plan  of  the  Bor- 
den-League  combination  is  a  device  of 
the  same  type  and  purpose.  Originally 
it  was  made  to  appear  that  farmers 
would  have  a  voice  in  making  the  price 
but  that  pretense  has  been  long  since 
abandoned.  The  milk  is  shipped  vir¬ 
tually  on  consignment.  Borden  makes 
the  price  after  it  is  sold  and  consumed 
and  Borden’s  volume  is  large  enough  to 
fix  the  price  for  the  whole  market. 
Even  the  old  illegal  exchanges  fixed 
the  price  before  the  milk  left  the  farm. 

Another  scheme  of  the  same  type  and 
purport  was  introduced  last  year  by 
Assemblyman  Louis.  It  originated  in 
repeated  meetings  at  Syracuse,  at¬ 
tended  by  dealers,  leaders,  lawyers  and 
farmers  in  the  usual  minority.  It  has 
been  nursed  during  the  year.  It  is 
being  groomed  now  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Milk  Control  Law.  The  dealer- 
controlled  co-operatives  are  sparing 


[Sponsored  By  The  New  York  State  Milk  Committee ] 


The  small  circles  represent  the  1,200  milk  plants  in  the  entire  State.  The  dots  around 
each  circle  represexit  producers  supplying  that  particular  plant.  Each  of  these 
producer-groups  forms  a  Local  Unit.  These  Units  elect  delegates  ( lines  from  circles 
to  oblong  block )  to  represent  them  in  a  State-wide  corporation,  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 
( oblong  block).  The  five-star  figure  represents  the  Executive  Staff  and  the  sm-all 
square  at  the  top  the  Business  Manager.  The)  1,200  delegates  organize  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc.,  and  elect  a  Board  of  Directors  which  selects  the  Executive  Staff  and 
the  Business  Manager.  The  px-ice  of  milk  will  be  suggested  by  the  Executive  Staff 
and  approved  or  revised  by  the  farmers  in  their  Local  Units.  As  approved  or  revised, 
that  price  icill  be  the  base  price  to  be  paid  for  all  milk  throughout  the  State. 


ness  and  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  they  come,  they  can  soon  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  bankers,  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  horse  dealers  and  moi'tgage  holders 
on  even  terms  and  pay  taxes  and  other 
obligations. 

To  get  the  farmers  in  this  position,  the 
Milk  Committee  of  Washington  County 
asks  you,  the  New  York  Legislature,  to 
give  favorable  eonsidei'ation  to  the  milk 
bill  sponsored  by  the  Milk  Committee. 
We  need  legislation  that  will  give  the 
farmei-s  (not  farmers  and  dealei-s)  the 
right  to  co-operate  and  decide  upon  a 
price  for  their  products,  carl  haxsen. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Thei’e  were  1,024  cows  on  test  during 
January  in  the  Columbia  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association ;  142  were 
dry.  The  average  of  all  cows  on  test, 
including  milking  and  dry,  was  820 
pounds  of  milk  and  29.3  pounds  of  fat. 
The  Niver  Hoinestead  Farm  of  Ancram- 
dale  had  the  high  herd  for  milk  and  fat. 
An  average  of  1.203  pounds  of  milk  and 
42.9  pounds  of  fat.  The  herds  close  to 
this  record  were :  Lampman  Bros.,  An- 
cramdale,  41.1  pounds  of  fat  and  1.191 
pounds  milk ;  Gould  Patchin,  Pine  Plains. 
40.4  pounds  fat  and  1.191  pounds  milk  : 
John  Muller,  Gallatin,  39.6  pounds  of 
fat  and  1,102  pounds  milk  :  Seth  Merwin. 
Millerton.  37.7  pounds  of  fat  and  1.148 
pounds  of  milk ;  Henry  Allen  &  Sons. 
Styuvesant,  35.9  pounds  of  fat  and  1,075 
pounds  of  milk.  The  high  cow  on  three 
times  a  day  milking  was  owned  by  W.  B- 
Dinehort  of  Copake ;  she  gave  82.1 
pounds  of  fat  and  1,784  pounds  of  milk. 
The  high  cow  in  milk  was  owned  by 
Frank  Miller  &  Sons  of  Copake  (three 
times  a  day  milking ;  she  gave  2,551 
pounds  of  milk  and  79.1  pounds  of  fat. 

The  warm  weather  two  weeks  ago  pro¬ 
duced  sprouts  on  fruit  and  flower  trees 
and  shrubs.  Roses  and  magnolia  buds 
were  especially  noticeable;  lilacs  also; 
pansies  were  picked  in  one  section  ;  daffo¬ 
dils  and  tulips  found  in  bud,  and  pussy¬ 
willows  out  in  many  places.  Who  will 
sing  a  song  of  Spring  is  an  old  question 
with  the  answer,  “Pussy-Will-O !” 

The  names  of  50  Hudson  Valley  apple- 
growers  have  been  placed  on  the  eastern 
roll  of  honor  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  This 
in  connection  with  the  recent  eastern 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Kingston,  e.  a.  h. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  use,  adaptation,  economy  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  most  feeds  are  usually  influ¬ 
enced  to  considerable  extent  by  their 
geographical  location.  Every  time  I  go 
through  the  Southern  States  it  seems  al¬ 
most  '  incredible  that  dairy  cows,  year  in 
and  year  out,  can  be  fed  cottonseed  hulls 
and  cottonseed  meal,  plus  in  most  cases  a 
low-grade  hay  or  inferior  grazing,  and 
still  live,  much  less  produce  milk.  While 
it  is  true  cows  so  fed  and  maintained  are 
not  high  producers,  and  are  usually  un¬ 
dersized  living  skeletons,  the  fact  remains 
they  do  live  and  produce.  With  free- 
range,  hulls  and  meal  at  a  very  low  com¬ 
parable  price,  availability  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  low  cost  are  the  determining  feed 
factors.  - 

During  the  past  few  years  numerous 
experiments  at  several  of  the  stations,  in¬ 
cluding  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  shown  cottonseed 
meal  may  be  fed  to  cattle  at  high  levels 
and  even  as  the  entire  concentrate  feed 
for  long  periods  of  time,  provided  physi¬ 
ologic  requirements  for  vitamin  A  and 
calcium  are  maintained.  These  may  be 
supplied  by  feeding  good  quality  hay  and 
a  mineral  supplement. 

Sorghum  Sit. age 

Crops  suitable  for  silage  are  influenced 
by  georgrapliical  area  even  more  than  the 
grains,  seeds  and  their  by-products.  Both 
nutritive  and  price  values  are  therefore 
only  relative,  and  must  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  their  geographical  suitability 
and  availability.  However,  there  have 
been  so  many  inquiries  about  various 
crops  which  may  be  enlisted  that  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  principal  ones  may 
be  of  interest  and  value. 

Due  to  last  season’s  drought  some  have 
seriously  considered  the  advisability  of 
planting  sorghum,  as  a  possible  silage 
crop  for  next  season.  The  sorghums  are 
more  drought  resistant,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the'  South  and  Southwest  will 
usually  produce  more  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  and  higher  production  returns  per 
acre  than  corn,  but  in  the  sections  where 
this  prevails  the  climate  and  soil  will  not 
grow  a  good  crop  of  corn.  Numerous 
feeding  trials  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  show  the  sorghum  silages  are  worth 
only  about  60  per  cent  as  much  as  corn- 
silage,  pound  for  pound,  when  forming 
part  of  the  ration  for  fattening  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  This  means  that  to  have  an  equal 
acreage  nutrient  value  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  sorghums  to  produce  about 
40  per  cent  more  silage  per  acre  than 
corn.  In  most  areas  suited  to  corn  the 
sorghums  will  seldom  exceed  corn  on  a 
silage  production  basis. 

Corn-silage  yields  are  exceedingly  vari¬ 
able,  even  in  sections  suitable  to  their 
production.  The  average  acreage  yield 
of  corn  silage  for  New  York  State  is 
about  10  tons,  Iowa  approximately  two 
tons  less,  while  Wisconsin  averages  less 
than  six  tons  per  acre. 

Tests  at  the  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station  show  that  Darso,  a  cross-bred  va¬ 
riety  between  sweet  sorghum  and  Kafir, 
is  worth  only  13  per  cent  less  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cows  in  production,  with  the 
grain  removed  as  compared  with  ensiling 
the  entire  plant.  On  this  basis  compari¬ 
sons  with  corn-silage  might  be  more  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  sorghums  than  the  results 
previously  mentioned. 

If  the  sweet  sorghums  are  used  in  east¬ 
ern  and  northern  areas  an  early  maturing 
variety,  such  as  Amber,  seems  best  suited. 
Among  the  earlier  maturing  grain  sorgh¬ 
ums  are  such  varieties  as,  the  feteritas, 
milos  and  kaoliangs.  While  there  is  some 
danger  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  when  the 
sorghums  are  pastured,  following  frost  or 
long  continued  drought,  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  there  is  practically  no 
danger  from  this  source  if  the  crop  is  fed 
as  sorghum  silage. 

Legume  Silages 

The  legumes,  as  well  as  the  grasses, 
will  unquestionably  be  used  more  for  sil¬ 
age  crops  in  the  future  than  has  been 
customary  in  the  past.  Before  some  of 
the  improved  methods  were  adapted  to 
practical  use  most  of  the  legumes  pro¬ 
duced  an  inferior,  unappetizing,  rank- 


Silage 


smelling  silage. 

Grass  ensiled  by  the 
A.  I.  V.  method,  as 
well  as  its  use  for 
the  various  other 
kinds  of  silage,  is 
finding  an  increasing 
use  and  application. 

This  patent  process 
requires  the  use  of 
certain  m  i  n  e  r  a  I 
acids,  in  propor  dilu¬ 
tion  and  amounts, 
regulated  to  the  crop 
used.  Preperly  used 
this  system  preserves, 
to  the  known  maxi- 
m  u  in  possibilities, 
the  original  green 
color,  taste,  smell, 
nutrients,  minerals 
and  vitamins  of  pas¬ 
ture  or  fresh  cut  soil¬ 
ing  crops.  Its  use  is 
of  special  value  in 
those  herds  where  it 
is  desired  to  reduce 
feed  influences  on 
color  and  chemical 
content  of  milk  to  a 
constant  minimum, 
so  that  Constructive 
breeding  progress 
may  be  more  rapidly 
and  accurately  made 
for  these  factors. 

The  proper  use  of 
molasses  at  time  of 
ensiling  legumes  re¬ 
sults  in  their  great 
improvement,  if  uni¬ 
formly  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  to 
seven  gallons  per  ton. 
considerably  more  molasses  for  best  re¬ 
sults  as  compared  with  Soy  beans  ensiled 
at  proper  stage  of  maturity.  If  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  warm  water,  it 
is  just  as  satisfactory  and  more  easily 
applied.  On  most  farms,  with  normal 
weather  conditions, 
it  will  be  found  more 
economical  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  use  the 
legumes  as  hay,  and 
put  in  corn  silage  in 
the  usual  manner. 

If  the  legumes  are 
ensiled,  time  of  cut¬ 
ting,  degrees  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  method  of 
handling  are  all  im¬ 
portant  contributing 
factors  for  their  la¬ 
ter  satisfactory  pres¬ 
ervation,  value  and 
use  as  silage.  Florida 
Bulletin  255  gives  a  report  of  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  use  of  Soy  beans  alone 
as  a  silage  crop.  They  proved  to  be  some¬ 
what  unpalatable,  as  dairy  cows  in  pro¬ 
duction  consumed  only  about  80  per  cent 
of  their  normal  silage  feed  requirements 
offered.  Due  to  this  wastage  the  Soy 
bean  silage  had  a  feed  value  of  only 
about  one-third  that  of  corn-silage.  In 
the  Soy  bean  sections  of  the  Central 
West,  where  I  have  seen  them  used  as  a 
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silage  crop  in  vari¬ 
ous  combinations,  the 
general  practice 
which  has  been  found 
best  is  to  cut  the 
beans  w  li  e  n  they 
have  reached  a  stage 
of  maturity  so  that 
the  lower  leaves  are 
rather  dry.  and  a 
yellowish  -  brown  in 
color.  They  are  then 
intlie  seed  stage,  and 
should  be  put  in  the 
silo  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  cutting :  the 
less  wilting  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Alfalfa  and  the 
clovers  should  pref¬ 
erably  be  cut  during 
the  late  bloom  stage, 
and  should  be  fairly 
well  wilted  before 
going  into  the  silo. 

A  combination  of 
Soy  beans  and  corn 
may  be  successfully 
ensiled,  either  grown 
together  or  separate, 
and  mixed  in  desired 
rations  at  time  of 
putting  in  the  silo.  If 
the  latter  system  is 
used  the  usual  meth¬ 
od  is  to  mix  about 
one  -  third  to  one- 
fourth  Soy  beans 
with  the  corn.  While 
there  will  usually  be 
some  protein  increase 
if  this  method  is  used, 
the  total  digestible 
nutrient  content  per 
ton  silage  is  approximately  the  same  as 
for  corn  silage,  and  palatability  may  be 
somewhat  lowered. 

Peas,  Oats  and  Barley  Combination 
One  of  the  more  common  by-product 
silage  crops  in  New  York  State  is  pea- 
vine  silage.  Availability  is  again  the  im¬ 
portant  determining 
factor  in  its  use.  The 
cannery  waste,  con- 
siting  of  pods  and 
vines,  may  frequent¬ 
ly  be  obtained  at  a 
very  economical 
price.  Pea-vine  silage 
has  a  rather  strong 
odor,  but  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  disagreeable, 
and  cows  like  it.  It 
contains  about  twice 
as  much  digestible 
crude  protein  as 
corn  silage,  but  about 
15  per  cent  less  total 
digestible  nutrients.  It  is  therefore  worth 
only  about  80  per  cent  the  value  of  good 
corn  silage,  allowing  some  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  protein  mentioned.  Fed  after  milk¬ 
ing,  with  all  milk  removed,  no  odors  will 
be  imported  to  the  milk  from  this  source. 

If  peas  and  oats  are  used  as  a  silage 
crop  the  peas  should  be  firm  and  the  oats 
in  the  hard  dough  stage  when  cut.  prop¬ 
erly  ensiled  they  will  make  a  silage  only 
slightly  lower  in  feeding  value  than  that 


B.  Capps,  Rolling  Hill  Farm,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  with  his  team  of  Black  Percheron 
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of  corn  silage  for  dairy  cows.  They  also 
have  the  advantage  of  being  well  suited 
to  some  sections  where  corn  will  not  at¬ 
tain  maturity  or  make  a  good  crop  for 
silage  use.  Western  lamb  feeders  have 
found  pea  and  oat  silage  to  be  about 
equal  to  corn  silage  in  feeding  value  for 
fattening  lambs.  Oregon  Bulletin  198, 
covering  investigational  work  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  Potter  and  Dean,  shows  that 
when  pea  and  barley  silage  was  used 
with  Alfalfa  hay  its  feed-ton  replacement 
value  was  1.229  pounds  of  Alfalfa.  With 
Alfalfa  hay  at  $20  per  ton  it  would  there¬ 
fore  have  a  value  in  such  rations  of 
$12.29  per  ton. 

Checking  back  over  some  of  the  various 
lamb-feeding  experiments  '  conducted  at 
the  Indiana  Station  by  Skinner,  King 
and  Harper,  who  have  done  more  inves¬ 
tigational  work  with  lamb  feeding  than 
any  other  station  where  I  have  visited, 
an  interesting  comparison  is  afforded.  By 
substituting  corn  silage  for  part  of  the 
roughage  in  a  legume  hay,  shelled  corn 
ration  for  fattening  lambs,  it  was  found 
that  on  the  average  one  ton  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  so  fed  replaced  approximately  930 
pounds  of  legume  hay  and  145  pounds  of 
shelled  corn.  With  corn  figured  at  $40 
per  ton  the  money  value  of  the  replaced 
corn  would  be  $2.90,  while  the  value  of 
the  hay  replaced  at  $20  per  ton  would  be 
$9.30.  The  feed  value  of  corn  silage  in 
this  ration  mentioned  for  fattening  lambs 
would  therefore  be  $12.20.  While  I  have 
encountered  -no  feed  trials  which  make 
direct  comparisons  with  these  silages  the 
results  quoted  show  them  to  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  feed  value. 

Miscellaneous  Silage  Crops 

On  my  last  trip  to  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  I  found  quite  a  few  enthusiasts 
about  a  combination  of  oats  and  vetch  for 
silage.  Vetch  is  not  suited  to  colder  cli¬ 
mates,  however,  the  hairy  vetch  variety 
may  not  winter-kill  if  it  attains  a  good 
Fall  growth.  Oregon  Bulletin  194  cov¬ 
ers  a  report  by  Jones  exceedingly  favor¬ 
able  for  the  production  and  feeding  of 
this  silage  under  Oregon  conditions.  With 
yields  as  high  as  16  tons  per  acre,  was 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  corn  silage  on 
an  equal  weight  feeding  comparison. 

In  some  of  the  semi-arid  and  southern 
sections  where  corn  will  not  make  satis¬ 
factory  growth  sunflowers  are  grown  and 
used  as  a  silage  crop  with  good  results. 
In  areas  where  corn  can  be  grown  they 
have  no  feeding  advantage  for  such  use, 
and  have  several  disadvantages.  They 
do,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  larger 
yields  per  acre,  even  in  those  locations 
where  silage  corn  yields  are  large.  On  a 
digestible  nutrient  basis  sunflower  silage 
contains  about  the  same  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  as  corn  silage.  However,  analysis 
reports  from  Morrison’s  latest  edition  of 
“Feeds  and  Feeding”  shows  that  on  the 
average  there  is  about  two  pounds  less 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton  of  sun¬ 
flower  silage  as  compared  with  corn 
silage. 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  to  sun¬ 
flower  silage  is  its  low  palatability. 
Wastage  and  spoilage  would  in  most  in¬ 
stances  more  than  offset  its  possible  larg¬ 
er  acreage  yield.  When  planted  with 
corn  for  use  as  a  combination  silage  crop 
it  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both 
crops.  Experimental  tests  show  that 
sunflower  silage  is  improved  both  for 
keeping  quality  and  palatability  if  mo¬ 
lasses  is  used  with  it  during  the  ensiling 
process.  Due  to  its  heavier  weight  and 
greater  cubic  foot  pressure  it  requires  a 
good  strong  silo  for  its  retention  and 
proper  preservation. 

Sugar  beet  tops  are  often  used  as  a 
silage  crop  in  areas  where  grown  or  sec¬ 
tions  adjacent.  They  are  somewhat  laxa¬ 
tive,  but  make  an  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  succulent  feed  if  properly  used 
In  the  sugar  beet  areas  I  found  many 
favored  mixing  the  beet  tops  with  some 
dry  roughage  such  as  the  straws  or  dry 
cornstalks  at  time  of  ensiling.  On  the 
average  they  contain  about  30  per  cent 
less  total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton 
than  corn  silage,  mixed  with  dry  rough- 
ages  as  mentioned  they  would  have  still 
less  nutritive  value  per  ton.  Availability 
with  its  relative  economy  is  again  the 
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primary  determining  factor  in  their  pos¬ 
sible  nse.  The  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  conducted  more 
tests  relative  to  their  feeding  value  than 
any  other  station,  some  of  the  results  are 
published  in  Nebraska  Bulletin  194,  216 
and  268. 

Apple  pomace  has  been  used  to  good 
advantage  when  ensiled.  Idaho  Bulletin 
150  gives  a  report  of  results  which  show 
apple  pomace  silage  made  a  satisfactory 
succulent  roughage  for  dairy  cows,  and 
had  a  feeding  value  almost  equal  to  that 
of  corn  silage.  This  test  was  conducted 
by  Atkeson  and  Anderson. 


Horse  with  Skin  Trouble 

I  have  a  12-year-old  mare  that  either 
has  mange  or  lice,  though  I  can't  find 
lice  on  her.  So  far  as  I  believe  she  has 
not  been  exposed  to  either,  not  being  off 
the  farm,  or  in  contact  with  strange  ani¬ 
mals.  She  rubs  and  stamps  almost  con¬ 
stantly,  is  getting  thin  and  lifeless.  She 
eats  well  but  seems  to  get  little  rest.  She 
has  a  very  heavy  coat,  is  rough  and  there 
is  one  spot  on  her  side,  where  the  hair  is 
off.  leaving  a  smooth  shiny  place. 

Ohio.  J.  V. 

It  is  possible  the  skin  trouble  men¬ 
tioned  is  caused  by  one  or  more  skin 
parasites.  One  possible  cause  is  the  tri- 
chopyton  tonsurans,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  ringworm.  The  horse  should  be 
clipped  and  the  affected  spots  shaved,  and 
then  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  once 
or  twice  daily  for  10  to  14  days.  Do  not 
cover  up  the  painted  areas.  The  stable 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then 
white-washed.  The  harness  should  be 
washed  with  a  solution  made  from  one- 
half  dram  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one 
pint  of  water. 

It  is  also  possible  the  trouble  may  be 
caused  from  one  or  several  of  the  small 
skin  parasites  which  may  infest  the 
horse.  These  parasites  are  so  small  they 
cannot  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  One  species  of  these  called,  Sarcop- 
tes  scabiei  equi,  burrows  just  under  the 
skin  scurf,  and  there  lays  its  eggs,  which 
hatch  on  the  horse.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  single  female  will  lay  enough  eggs  so 
that  her  offspring  will,  if  all  survive, 
amount  to  about  one  and  one-half  million 
mites  in  90  days’  time.  Intense  itching 
is  a  common  symptom  with  some  loss  of 
hair  and  flesh. 

It  is  best  to  clip  the  horse  when  in¬ 
fested  with  any  skin  parasite,  then  wash 
it  thoroughly  with  warm  water  and  good 
soap,  such  as  ivory  soap,  scrub  it  well, 
dry  thoroughly,  and  then  apply  a  nicotine 
solution  made  as  follows :  one  quart  of 
boiled  water  and  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  powdered  natural  leaf  tobacco,  mixed 
in  with  the  water  and  boiled  for  20 
minutes.  Let  stand  until  cooled,  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  original  one 
quart,  apply  and  rub  well  into  the  skin. 
Ilepeat  in  10  days,  and  again  in  10  days 
more.  The  curry-comb  and  brushes  should 
be  boiled  and  similarly  treated.  Wash 
the  harness  and  treat  with  the  tobacco 
solution.  All  horse  blankets  must  be 
boiled  and  anything  which  has  been  in 
contact  with  the  horse.  All  horses  which 
have  been  in  contact  must  be  similarly 
treated.  There  are  several  other  kinds 
of  skin  parasites  of  the  horse  but  the 
nicotine  treatment  is  effective  for  all  of 
them. 

Any  of  the  commercial  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  or  nicotine  dip  treatments  used  as 
prescribed  on  the  container  are  also  ef¬ 
fective  and  satisfactory  for  skin  para¬ 
sites  of  the  horse.  r.  \v.  d. 


Sheep  and  Mountain  Laurel 

As  a  greenhorn  in  sheep  raising  I  wish 
to  inquire  if  mountain  laurel  is  a  real 
poison  for  sheep  or  is  it  just  a  theory. 
I  pastured  my  small  flock  on  rye  and 
vetch  this  Winter  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tain  laurel.  m.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  mountain 
laurel  being  a  real  poison  for  sheep.  Of 
course  the  sheep  have  to  eat  it  before 
they  will  be  poisoned  and  how  much  of  it 
they  will  eat  one  can  never  tell.  Even 
when  pasture  is  good,  some  sheep  are 
likely  to  browse  enough  of  the  mountain 
laurel  to  damage  or  kill  them,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  many  sheep  pasture 
in  land  where  there  is  considerable  of  it 
without  any  damage.  The  reason  in  such 
cases  is  that  they  do  not  eat  it.  There  is 
the  danger  of  poisoning  if  they  do. 


Horses  Need  Protein 

I  have  three  horses  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  in  very  poor  condition.  I 
am  feeding  Timothy  hay,  and  oats  mixed 
with  molasses  feed,  with  bran  mash  twice 
weekly.  Would  you  suggest  a  suitable 
feeding  formula?  They  are  about  eight 
years  old  and  apparently  in  good  health. 
Is  there  any  great  fattening  value  in 
steamed  oats  and  bran  scalded  and  fed 
moist  and  crumbly?  How  often  is  it 
necessary  to  feed  during  a  week? 

New  York.  w.  w. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  reason  the 
horses  are  not  responding  better  to  the 
feeding  system  mentioned  is  a  lack  of 
sufficient  protein  in  their  ration,  which 
may  be  supplied  by  making  one-tenth  of 
their  grain  ration  linseed  oilmeal,  the  rest 
being  oats.  It  is  also  possible  they  may 
be  wormy.  If  such  is  the  case  it  would 
be  best  to  have  a  qualified  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  worm  them. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  steamed  or 
scalded  oats  or  bran,  in  fact  it  is  better 
not  to  do  so.  An  occasional  bran  mash 
may  be  of  benefit.  They  should  have 
access  to  salt  at  all  times  so  they  may 
eat  same  according  to  their  needs.  If 
5  per  cent  of  the  grain  mixture  is  made 
up  of  ground  limestone  it  might  also  be 
of  benefit.  r.  \v.  d. 


Treatment  for  Lice 

A  farmer  advised  us  to  use  on  our 
young  stock  a  certain  kind  of  seed  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  sulphur.  We  for¬ 
got  the  name  of  the  seed.  Do  you  know 
of  any  remedy  for  the  young  cattle 
against  lice?  c.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

The  drug  to  which  you  refer  is  prob¬ 
ably  Hellebore.  It  is  made  from  the  root 
of  a  plant.  This  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  makes  a  good  treat¬ 
ment  for  lice,  used  as  a  dusting  powder, 
applied  liberally  along  the  back,  and  also 
under  the  body.  r.  w.  d. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Events 

April  10. — N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  annual  meeting,  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse. 

May  10. — New  England  Ayrshire  Club 
Sale,  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 

May  11. — Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale. 
Stratliglass  Farm.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

May  12. — 62d  annual  meeting  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Assn.,  DeWitt  Clinton  '  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  13-14. — Aydshire  Breeders’  Tour. 

May  14. — New  York  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Consignment  Sale.  Ash  Grove  Farm, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 

Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

t  exceptionally  'choice,  T 17 O C C V  D1  TI  I  O 
•J  highly  bred  registered  JL-.XXOX1.I  DULLj 

from  yearlings  to  four  years;  all'fully  tested.  Prices 
low.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Warwick,  hew  York 

HOLSTEINS 

Registered  and  Grade  Holstein 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Close  springers.  T.  B.,  Bang  and  Garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bred  right  and  priced  right.  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Tested. 
Either  sex.  RALPH  P.  KENNEDY  -  Glenn  Dale,  Md. 

DOGS 

P«(l  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAhlEUS  dogs 
*  vu,  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Duality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Crpnf  IlunPC  Registered  puppies.  Beautiful 
UI  Cal  liilllCS  Fawns  A  Brindles,  with  black  face, 

$35.00  is  *50.00.  BARLOW  FARM  SUGAR  GROVE.  PA. 

l^OR  SATjE— English  Shepherd  Pups  from  heel 
*  driving  stock.  Males,  $r>:  females,  $3,  Good  Watch 
Dogs.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester  Vermont 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N>lTro%rocityfi-aarm 

Shepherd  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Really  intelligent  registered  stock. 

w  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

rni  T  TpC  White  and  Colored  —  ITunting  Beagles 
VaVIRLiULO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  Y Y. 

FOR  PIIPQ  Collie,  Police;  one  Spitz,  housebroke. 

SALE  T  or  O  MA1DA  PUTNAM  -  Grafton,  Mass. 

GOATS 

FOR  SALE*  Milk  Gnat*  good  producers. 

,  "  ,HL“  ■  mllR  UOalS  Saanen  and  grades. 

Just  freshened.  J.  D.  SAHLER  -  Hurley,  New  York 

Miscellaneous 

Wanted  »  TE^M  YOUNG  OXEN,  well  broken 
TV  dlUCU  .  and  matched.  State  age,  size,  breed. 

M.  S.  K allski,  855  XV.  108th  St.,  New  York  City 


BUFFALO  SWEETENED 

The  2-cenemy  FEED  fin  this  SPRING 


The  General -Utility 
Low  Priced 
All- Corn  Concentrate 

Palatable  to  all  classes  of 
livestock. 

Contains  12%  of  Dextrose, 
the  food-energy  sugar. 

A  good  producing  feed  if 
you  want  milk  yield,  and 
a  good  energy  and  body- 
maintenance  feed  at  the 
same  time.  Can  be  fed  as 
50  to  75%  of  the  grain 
ration — or  fed  straight. 

BUFFALO  SWEETENED 

is  the  answer  to  your  feed¬ 
ing  problem  between  now 
and  grass.  Your  dealer  has 
it  or  can  get  it  in  a  hurry. 


100  POUNDS  NET 

ALq 


TT  rite  for  folder  of  low-cost 
efficient  ration  formulas 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

17  Battery  Place,New  York  City 


.  _  SWEETENED  f 
■  PR00UCT5  REFINING  CO  u 
W’umtofricts  Htwniw.uSA 

PP0TEIN  MINIMUM  20X 
,  MINIMUM  IX 
™Bt_  MAXIMUM  7X 
.  CORN  GLUTEN  FXTO 
y  CORN  SUGAR  MOLASSES 


PUREBRED  HEREFORD  HERD  OF  22  HEAD  FOR  SALE 

Included  in  this  herd  are  some  outstanding  animals.  Most  of  our  1936  Show  Herd,  also 
those  in  preparation  for  1937  shows.  All  of  these  cattle  are  of  high  quality  and  breeding 
and  are  in  good  flesh — seven  of  the  cows  have  calves  at  their  side  and  five  more  will 
calve  soon.  Prefer  to  sell  as.  a  unit  and  will  make  a  special  price  to  accomplish  this, 
but  will  divide  if  necessary. 

LANGSTON  STOCK  FARM  -  ALDEN,  N.  Y. 


«QQ  Cft  HP  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
yvv.ov  Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  "COMMERCIAI/* 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set,  mail 
to- JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLET,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to 
serviceable  age  from  high  record  Advanced  Register 
dams  and  by  proved  sires.  Reasonable  prices. 
Also  a.  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SM1THV1LLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

Spring  Farm  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

from  4  to  14  months  old,  of  Primrose  Butterfat  breed- 
mg.  Sires  and  Dams  A.  It.  Herd  accredited  and  blood- 
tested.  For  prices  and  pedigrees  apply  to — 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr.,  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 

from  .ho  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. -TEL.  1085 

Come  New  England’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs. 
CHESTER  AND  Y0 R KSH I R  E— B E R KSH I R E  AND 
0.1. C.— HAMPSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-7  wks  old . $4.50-  each 

8-9  wks.  old . $5.00  each 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

50  YEARS 

With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester — Yorkshire — Duroc — Berkshire — Poland  crosses. 
S.  9,  10.  12  weeks,  $5:  $5.50:  $6:  $6.50  each. 

A  accination  50  cents  each  if  desired. 

Selected  young  Boars  all  ages  and  prices. 

Post  Office  Order  —  Cheek  —  C.  O.  D. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  It,  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and 
April,  average  weight  225  pounds.  Excellent  type,  well 
grown,  outstanding  quality.  Bred  to  prize  winn¬ 
ing  young  boars.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Young  boars 
ready  for  service.  Pamphlet  and  prices  upon  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  M  D.  Manager 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  7  weeks  old . $4.75  ea. 

Bigs  S  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  White.  Berkshire  and  Chester,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  and  Duroc  crosses.  6  weeks.  $4.00;  8  weeks, 
$4.50;  10  weeks.  $5.00;  12  weeks.  $6.00.  All  good  feeders. 

*  rates  free.  Ship  1  or  more  C.  O.  D.  Vaccination  50c  if 
desired.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Durreosc  swine 


AH  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F» 
l’attliurton.  Sclplo  Center,  N .Y . 


RFI  HIANS  V  e  can  show  more  quality  stallions 
an<l  mares  than  any  other  dealer 
m  Ohio.  Special  offer— On  account  „  at 

of  shortage  of  feed  and  the  fact  '-/OHie  1  NOW 
all  our  horses  are  fat  and  ready  for  market  we  have 
decided  to  cut  all  prices  20  per  cent  and  deliver 
free  of  charge  all  horses  sold  prior  to  May  1st. 

,  ...  „  „  Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO. 
Route  87,  35  miles  East  of  Cleveland. 

REPAJO  BELGIANS 

Several  quality  fillies  for  brood  stock  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  See  our  stallions  before  vou  buy. 

REPAJO  FARMS  -  BE  NO  nT  POINT 

13  miles  from  Easton  thru  Royal  Oak,  Maryland 

AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

KONBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50 
CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 

„  Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DR.EYFUS,  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  a  Black  or  White  Mare 

at  least  16  hands  high.  Must  be  young  and  broken  to 
saddle.  Good  looker,  good  spirited  action  and  as  sound 
as  they  come.  Address— J  AS.  F.  J1AWSON, 

Phone — Lexington  Triangle  Farm, 

4343  Chalfont,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

2°  Reg.  Percherons 

U arnnai.  Ivontact  M.  and  other  good  sires.  Show  and 
lireedmpT  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  or  come 

F.  B.  STEWART, _ - _ LINESVILLE,  PA! 

CJURE  BRED  Black  Percherons,  Mare  5  yrs  old- 

r-  broke,  good  sizex  $325.,  Mare  3  yrs.  old,  good  size.’ 
foals  April  9th  $400.  Two  yearling  fillies,  go  good  to- 

CH^RL^'h^BElI1!  ^‘"TR^A^Blj^rN^? 

™eSY^r  Black  Stallion 

sire  Peter  Dean,  dam  Vagabondia.  Price .  SSoO 

L.  CASTIGLIONE,  22  Bleecker  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y- 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charfton,  Iowa 

HYLLMEDEFARM  BELGIANS,  Fifty  Head — Import 


and  mares. 


uo,  .  American  bred  stallions 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  •  Beaver,  Pa. 


•••  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANPELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MP. 

For  Sale  f  f  abeedeen-angus  cows 

„  a  pi  x,rtmo^eShe“  m  Aprii-  1  Registered  Bull. 
H,  B.  ELMENDORF  -  -  Port  Ewen,  New  York 


SHEEP 


22  Shropshire  Ewes 


C.  G.  BOWER, 


LU  DLOWVILLE,  N.  X. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  P0NIFS  and  S7iort  Hc™  cattle 

lunitu  r  wii  ie,o  ROO(1  as  money  can  buy 
.  _  -Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


RABBITS 


W  A1MTFB  Rabbits,  eight  pounds  and  over,  either  sex, 
u  rnVVJDA.i“J  breed,  premium  paid  year  around. 

H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 
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before  I  got  up  one  morning 
I  got  to  thinking  —  that’s  a 
habit  I  have  when  I  wake  up 
early. 

Well,  I  got  to  thinking  of  how 
it’s  the  difference  in  things  that 
makes  them  worth  so  much 
more. 

Take  for  example  a  horse  race, 
there  may  be  only  a  little  dif¬ 
ference  but  the  winner  draws 
the  money  and  that  may  be 
mighty  big. 


Then  I  thought  of  feeding 
cows  —  and  how  it  isn’t  what 
you  pay  for  feed  but  the  thing 
that  counts  is  how  much  more 
the  milk  check  is. 

Well  —  that’s  the  way  with 
Creamatine.  Creamatine  costs 
more  than  poor  feeds  of  course 
—  but  it  isn’t  the  cost  that 
counts.  The  thing  that  counts 
is  the  difference  between  the 
feed  cost  and  the  milk  check. 

It’s  that  big  difference  in  more 
butterfat  and  more  milk  that 
dairymen  get  with  Creamatine. 


President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


COW 

HERSELF 

REGULATES 

SUCTION 


StAC&Con* 

QxxniAjOK/ 


No  two  cows 
milk  alike. 
The  new  Per¬ 
fection  Auto¬ 
matic  Milker 
milks  each 
cow  with  just 
the  suction  required — no  more,  no  less. 
This  automatic  suction  control  feature 
is  exclusive  with  Perfection.  _  Perfec¬ 
tion  Milkers  have  given  satisfactory 
service  to  thousands  of  leading  dairy 
farmers  for  over  20  years. 

FREE  FOLDER! 


See  the  nearest 

_ _ _ _ _  dealer  handling 

the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  or  send  to  us 
for  new  illustrated  folder  fully  describing  this 
remarkable  Milker.  Learn  how  positively  it 
cuts  time  and  labor  and  makes  money  for  you. 


K 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Corp. 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PERFECTION 

^ utomatic^  MILKER 


rzJPr.  Nay  tor’s 

MEDICATED 
"EAT  DILATORS 

JThe  only  toft  tur/ace  dilators.  Fit 
[large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats, 
Obstructions.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay 
in  the  teat.  Accept  only  genuine 
_  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 

LARGE  PKG,  (48  Dilators) . $1.00 

TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators) . .  . .  -50 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other 
Dr,  Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 


H.  W/.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


Cows  Eat 
■Digest  and 
rPr°duce  More 

Cows  soon  show  off  their  feed  effects 
in  the  milk  pail.  Feed  deficiencies  and 
impaired  digestion  leave  the  cow  an 
easy  prey  to  a  lot  of  costly  troubles. 
Certainly,  there  is  loss  in  production 
and  expensive  feed  waste. 

To  avoid  such  losses,  thousands  of 
dairymen  add  a  little  Dijes-Tone  to  the 
winter  feed  every  day.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  dietary  and  feed  supplement 
compounded  of  scientifically  selected 
medicinal  elements  serving  as  appetiz¬ 
ers,  stomachics,  bitters;  also  in 
tific  ratio  and  in  highly  assimilable 
form,  essential  minerals  such  as  are 
necessary  for  growth,  body  mainte¬ 
nance,  production  and  disease  resist¬ 
ance.  . . 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without  middle¬ 
man’s  profit  in  the  price.  Send  coupon  or  postal 
for  new  illustrated  book.  How  to |£?*,t,he  mo  * 
out  of  Your  Live  Stock  and  Poultry. 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.  Established  1899. 

The  first  feed  supplement  in 
New  York  State  to  carry  this 
seal. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO..  Inc. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  book  and  full  Information. 

Name . 

Address . .  —  '• . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  I  Raise  Calves 

During  the  past  37  years  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  have  a  nice  herd  of 
dairy  cows,  ranging  in  number  from  10 
to  46,  the  highest  number  ever  reached. 
For  several  years  we  had  grade  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys,  and  later  purebred  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys.  During  these  37  years  I 
have  raised  all  the  heifer  calves  we  have 
had.  and  they  have  made  exceptionally 
good  cows. 

The  kind  of  a  cotv  that  can  be  made 
from  a  calf  is  not  entirely  determined  by 
the  handling  it  gets  after  its  birth.  The 
blood-lines  of  its  dam  and  sire  play  a 
very  important  part.  I  am  not  setting 
out  to  discuss  these  matters,  but  to  tell 
how  I  handle  the  babies  and  keep  them 
prosperous. 

When  they  arrive  I  take  them  at  once 
from  their  mothers  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
so  the  cow  will  not  be  excited  by  having 
them  with  her  and  will  not  call  for  them 
as  she  would  if  they  were  left  with  her 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  taken  away ; 
and  second,  so  I  can  control  the  amount 
of  milk  they  have.  I  believe  more  calves 
die  from  overfeeding  than  from  any  other 
cause.  I  place  the  baby  in  a  nice  warm, 
well-bedded  little  pen.  rub  it  dry  and 
cover  it  with  a  warm  blanket.  As  a  rule, 
they  lie  down  most  of  the  time  for  a  few 
days  and  can  be  kept  warm  quite  easily. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  a  warm  woolen 
blanket  should  be  securely  fastened  on 
and  left  for  a  few  days,  or  until  the 
weather  is  warm. 

After  two  or  three  hours  I  milk  the 
cow,  not  quite  clean  at  first,  or  it  might 
cause  milk  fever.  After  two  or  three  days 
I  milk  her  clean.  I  then  measure  out  a 
quart  of  the  milk  and  warm  it  to  9S 
degrees,  put  it  in  a  quart  bottle  that  has 
been  warmed  to  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  by  filling  with  warm  water,  and 
put  on  a  rubber  nipple.  I  put  the  nipple 
about  half  way  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
as  in  that  way  the  milk  comes  out  more 
slowly  and  is  better  for  the  calf. 

I  feed  a  quart  of  full  milk  from  the 
mother  three  times  a  day  for  two  weeks. 
Then  little  by  little  I  change  for  part 
skim-milk,  until  at  about  four  or  five 
weeks  old  the  calf  has  all  skim-milk.  I 
feed  it  mother  milk  for  three  or  four 
months  and  sometimes  longer. 

At  the  age  of  two  weeks  I  place  a  little 
box  at  convenient  -height  on  the  side  of 
the  pen  for  grain  and  another  for  hay. 

I  put  a  little  standard  middlings  and  oat¬ 
meal  (the  same  as  for  table  use)  about 
half  and  half  (dry).  The  calf  soon  be¬ 
gins  to  nibble  at  it  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
plenished  as  needed.  Also  after  each  feed¬ 
ing  of  milk,  place  a  little  in  the  calves 
mouth  to  teach  it  the  taste.  In  the  other 
box  place  some  nice  clover  or  mixed  hay 
and  replenish  as  needed. 

If  at  any  time  the  calf  has  scoures 
(looseness  of  the  bowels)  give  it  “Calf 
Cordial,”  which  can  be  obtained  at  al¬ 
most  any  drug  store.  Follow  the  exact 
direction  which  come  with  it,  and  it  will 
cure  any  case  I  have  ever  known.  V  hen 
the  calf  is  two  months  old  it  can  drink 
its  milk  from  a  clean  pail.  I  feed  them 
on  a  bottle  until  that  age,  so  they  will 
drink  their  milk  more  slowly.  If  drinking 
does  not  seem  to  agree  with  them,  change 
back  to  the  bottle  until  they  are  older. 

At  six  months  the  amount  of  milk  can 
be  increased,  and  results  closely  watched ; 
some  calves  will  take  a  lot  of  milk  as 
they  get  older  and  others  will  not.  Closely 
watch  all  results,  and  proceed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

In  calf-raising,  as  in  many  lines, 
“eternal  vigilance”  is  the  price  of  suc¬ 
cess.  I  never  turn  a  calf  to  pasture  un¬ 
til  at  least  six  months  of  age. 

When  several  are  together  do  not  allow 
them  to  “suck  ears.”  If  you  have  little 
stanchions  for  them,  leave  there  until  the 
taste  of  the  milk  is  out  of  their  mouths, 
or  if  you  have  them  loose,  when  fed  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  halters  or  collars  and  tie 
them  so  they  cannot  reach  each  other. 
They  should  have  milk  until  a  year  old. 
and  if  longer,  so  much  the  better.  They 
should  have  feed  enough  to  keep  them 
growing,  but  not  to  cause  indigestion.  At 
about  three  months  of  age  the  calf  can 
have  some  lukewarm  water,  but  not  too 
much.  As  a  rule  at  six  months  they  can 


have  as  much  water  as  they  want. 

They  should  have  a  well-fenced  yard 
that  is  dry  and  where  the  sun  shines,  and 
they  can  get  a  nice  lot  of  exercise,  and 
access  to  a  shed  or  stable  nicely  bedded 
and  cleaned  every  day.  When  the  weather 
is  rainy  they  should  be  shut  in,  not  al 
lowed  to  get  wet. 

I  have  no  doubt  many  farmers  will  say 
they  can  raise  calves  with  much  less  trou 
ble,  but  before  you  follow  advice  from 
anyone,  first  find  out  for  sure  \frhat  their 
experience  and  success  has  been.  I  have 
heartily  enjoyed  seeing  our  calves  develop 
into  beautiful  and  very  productive  cows 
The  herd  we  have  now  we  have  raised  al) 
but  one,,  a  beautiful  old  cow  with  three 
generations  descended  from  her. 

There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  attached  to 
a  herd  you  have  raised  and  khow  all  their 
ancestry.  Perhaps  this  may  help  one  to 
develop  a  better  herd,  and  if  it  does,  1 
shall  feel  I  have  not  written  it  in  vain 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  de  c.armo 


Hogs  Need  Minerals 

I  have  seven  hogs  weighing  about  100 
pounds  each.  They  are  stiff  on  their  front 
legs  and  have  lumps  on  them  and  are 
swollen  at  the  knee  joints.  They  are  on 
the  ground  and  have  a  big  lot  to  run  in  ; 
never  have  been  ou  cement  or  wood  floor 

Ohio.  E.  n. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  hogs  are 
suffering  from  a  combination  mineral  and 
vitamin  deficiency.  This  may  be  cor 
rected  by  giving  them  three  tablespoons 
each  of  cod-liver  oil,  the  crude  oil  may  be 
used  as  it  is  less  expensive,  per  head, 
twice  daily  on  the  feed.  Also  you  might 
use  POPCO  XX,  which  is  a  standardized 
vitamin  A  and  D  product. 

In  addition  to  these  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  daily  good  quality  bright,  green  leafy 
Alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  Make  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  iodized 
stock  salt,  steamed  bonemeal  and  ground 
limestone  and  mix  in  10  pohhds  of  this 
mineral  mixture  with  each  100  pounds  of 
feed  used,  also  keep  the  rdineral  mixture 
before  them  at  all  times.  K.  w.  d 


Peanut  Shells  for  Feed 

I  am  using  peanut  shells  for  bedding 
Is  there  any  feed  value  in  them?  My 
cows  and  heifers  seem  to  like  them  al 
though  they  are  fed  lots  of  hay,  some 
grain  and  molasses.  I  have  fed  about 
three  bushels  between  32  head,  mostly 
Holsteins.  It  does  not  seem'  to  harm 
them.  .T.  h. 

New  York. 

Peanut  hulls  have  somewhat  less  feed 
ing  value  than  oat  straw,  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  small  amount  of  oil,  kernels  and 
skins  adhering  which  might  add  some 
palatibility  and  variety. 

It  is  also  possible  the  tendency  to  ear 
these  is  due  to  a  phosphorus  deficiency 
If  such  is  the  case  it  may  be  corrected  by 
adding  10  pounds  of  high-grade  steamed 
bonemeal  with  each  100  pounds  of  con  ¬ 
centrate  feed  used.  R.  w.  d 


Probable  Ringbone 

My  mare  has  a  swelling  about  the  hoof 
on  front  foot  and  it  appears  to  go  most 
the  way  around.  She  extends  her  fool 
forward  and  rests  it  on  the  heel.  There 
is  a  formation  growing  out  at  the  top  of 
the  other  hoof.  It  appears  to  me  like 
a  I’ingbone.  R.  B. 

New  York. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  eondi 
tion  mentioned  is.  as  you  suggest,  a  ring 
bone.  This  exostosis,  or  bony  growth, 
may  involve  most  of  the  coronet  in  the 
digital  and  phalangeal  regions.  There  is 
no  actual  or  complete  cure.  It  may  be 
relieved,  and  benefited  by  using  blisters 
such  as  biniodid  of  mercury  and  cantha 
rides  with  complete  rest.  Firing  or  a 
double  neurectomy  operation  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  graduate  veterinarian  will  give  relief. 

Recent  research  work  indicates  that 
one  of  the  most  common  predisposing 
causes  of  hone  and  other  leg  ailments  in 
horses  is  due  to  lack  of  or  improper 
ratios  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the 
ration.  Good  quality  hay,  with  access  at 
all  times  so  the  colts  and  horses  may  help 
themselves  as  desired  to  mineral  mixtures 
containing  calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium, 
chloride  and  small  amounts  of  iodine  are 
possible  preventive  measures.  R.  w,  n. 
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Gifts  from  Field  and  Woods 


Whoever  heard  of  holiday  shopping  in 
the  woods  and  pastures?  But  many  un¬ 
usual  and  beautiful  gifts  are  there  for  the 
taking.  Along  the  fences  there  will  be 
vivid  orange  bittersweet,  the  silvery  clus¬ 
ters  of  wild  Clematis,  rose  haws  and  that 
white  wildling  our  grandmothers  called 
everlasting.  In  the  marshy  places  are  cat¬ 
tails  and  lovely  marsh  grasses.  And  the 
woods  yield  mosses  and  lichens,  partridge 
berry  vines  and  graceful  wee  Christmas 
ferns,  besides  all  the  beautiful  native 
evergreens,  both  the  trees  and  the  low- 
growing  ground  and  princess  pine.  There 
will  be,  too,  a  wealth  of  cones  covering 
the  ground  under  certain  pine  and  spruce 
trees,  as  well  as  the  smaller  daintier  ones 
still  on  the  hemlocks.  Along  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  in  low  places,  you  may  find 
Ilex  bushes  with  their  gay  red  berries. 
And  some  waste  spot  may  be  full  of  milk¬ 
weed,  whose  open  pods  are  filling  the  air 
with  clouds  of  silver  down.  Plan  for 
these  as  gifts. 

Some  may  be  gathered  early.  Milk¬ 
weed  pods,  Clematis,  everlastings,  cat¬ 
tail  sand  marsh  grasses  carefully  dried  in 
a  cool  place  will  be  ready  for  beautiful 
Winter  bouquets.  Lichen  may  be  brought 
home  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  And  the 
quantities  of  deep  springy  moss  you  will 


want  may  be  stored  in  a  burlap  sack  in 
the  cellar.  Also  you  might  take  up  for 
immediate  use  Christmas  ferns,  partridge 
vine  and  lovely  bits  of  the  many  different 
mosses  the  woods  afford.  The  berries  and 
evergreens  are  better  left  until  wanted 
for  wreaths,  etc.,  a  week  or  two  before 
Christmas. 

And  now  what  to  do  with  our  harvest? 
In  the  small  fishbowls — any  clear  glass 
container  of  sufficient  size  is  as  good — 
capture  tiny  bits  of  Summer’s  green 
woods  to  give  someone  joy  through  the 
long  Winter.  Using  the  prettiest  moss 
you  have  (and  you  will  find,  I  think, 
more  kinds  than  you  ever  l-ealized  grew! 
line  the  bowl  to  about  half  its  depth  with 
the  green  side  next  the  glass.  Partly  fill 
the  center  hollow  with  coarser  moss,  and 
set,  a  little  to  one  side,  one  of  your  tiny 
Christmas  ferns.  Add  a  bit  of  silvery 
gray  lichen,  a  trail  or  two  of  partridge 
berry  vine  and  if  you  like,  a  small  stone 
of  unusual  shape  or  color.  Fill  in  any 
open  spaces  with  more  of  the  mosses,  and 
sprinkle  with  about  a  tablespoon  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Cover  closely  and  your  little  bit  of 
woodland  is  ready  for  a  most  unusual  and 
charming  Christmas  gift.  It  works  on 
the  principle  of  the  old-time  Wardian 
cases,  watering  itself  and  keeping  green 
almost  indefinitely. 

Last  year  I  made  several  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  “gardens”,  in  the  quart  fish  bowls,  and 
had  circles  of  window  glass  cut  to  just 
tit  in  the  top.  A  saucer  can  be  used,  but 
the  transparent  cover  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  -bowl.  And  the  patterns  of 
your  little  gardens  may  be  varied  at  will. 
Larger  fishbowls  may  be  used,  and  of 
course  may  be  made  more  elaborate — a 
tiny  spruce  tree  might  even  be  included 
with  the  ferns,  etc.  You  will  find  these 
fun  to  make  as  well  as  to  give. 

Then  there  are  Winter  bouquets.  Such 
beautiful  combinations  may  be  worked 
out !  One  consists  of  bittersweet  with 
the  airy  clustei's  of  wild  Clematis — not 
too  much  of  either  one — from  three  to 
five  slender  sprays,  arranged  in  a  simple 
undecoi'ated  vase.  Here  is  where  paint 
helps  out — for  a  plain  glass  pickle  jar 
painted  ivory,  dull  brown,  soft  gi-ay  or 
green  is  as  lovely  as  a  pottery  vase.  Or 
arrange  tall  cat-tails,  their  stems  cut  to 
different  lengths  and  their  stiffness  soft¬ 
ened  by  graceful  grown  grasses,  in  one  of 
those  old  stone  jars  so  common  in  days 
gone  by.  Then  consider  a  stalk  or  two 
of  milkweed  pods,  their  angular  lines 
partly  concealed  by  the  softer  everlast¬ 
ings.  If  you  prefer  more  color  the  inside 
of  the  open  pods  may  be  painted  bright¬ 
ly  using  enamel  paints.  Reds,  orange, 
greens,  a  very  few  black  ones — make  a 
lovely  bouquet ;  though  the  natural 
creamy  satin-like  lining  is  beautiful. 
These,  top,  are  at  their  best  in  a  tall 
vase.  For  a  low  bowl  or  basket,  rose 
haws,  evei-lastings,  and  a  few  clusters  of 
the  princess  pine  are  lovely.  And  the 


straight  gray  stems  of  Ilex  with  their 
studding  of  vivid  red  berries  are  wonder- 
ful  alone  or  combined  with  sprays  of 
green,  or  a  few  stalks  of  milkweed  pods 
left  uncolored.  Here  again  you  will  en¬ 
joy  working  out  your  own  ideas. 

One  of  these  bouquets,  daintily 
wrapped  and  carefully  packed  (a  regula¬ 
tion  florist’s  box  would  be  fine)  is  a  most 
distinctive  gift,  and  is  especially  nice  to 
send  to  a  city  dweller — -carrying  as  it 
does  its  own  little  message  of  peaceful 
woods  and  fields.  A  suitable  vase  might 
well  be  included,  to  make  the  gift  more 
complete. 

Another  woodsy  gift  is  a  big  bag  of 
aromatic  pine  and  spruce  cones  for  use 
in  the  open  fireplace,  either  as  kindling 
or  to  throw,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  the  fire 
to  bring  back  memories  of  Summer  camp- 
tires.  Red  mosquito  net  makes  a  gay 
bag,  which  when  tied  with  a  generous 
bow  of  red  or  tinsel  ribbon,  or  even  of 
the  net  itself,  and  adorned  with  a  cone¬ 
laden  branch  of  evergreen,  needs  no  other 
wrapping.  This  is  a  gift  that  the  young- 
stei-s  enjoy  giving  to  those  relatives  or 


friends  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  fire¬ 
place. 

And  “jest  ’fore  Christ’mus”  what  more 
welcome  gift  from  us  country  people  than 
a  well-made  evergreen  wreath,  livened 
with  bittersweet  and  rose  haws,  and  tied 
with  a  big  bow  of  red  oilcloth?  Make  it 
wide  and  feathery,  and  send  it  early 
enough  so  it  may  adorn  the  front  door 
during  the  holiday  season — a'nd  notice, 
please,  that  oilcloth  will  stand  any 
amount  of  wind,  rain  or  snow,  which 
would  soon  wilt  the  bravest  ribbon  bow. 
Any  of  the  evergreens,  except  perhaps 
cedai\  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  three,  make 
beautiful  wreaths. 

Or  try  a  pair  of  evergreen  balls  to 
hang  each  side  of  the  entrance.  For 
these,  several  handfuls  of  the  coarse 
springy  moss  are  molded  into  a  fairly 
compact  ball,  a  little  larger  than  a  cro¬ 
quet  ball.  Then  wind  with  twine  (or  fine 
copper  wire  if  you  wish  to  be  very  profes¬ 
sional)  till  the  ball  is  firm  but  not  hard, 
and  will  hold  its  shape.  Leave  a  short 
loop  to  hang  it  by.  Now.  using  short 
tassels  of  pine,  or  single  clusters  of  the 
princess  pine,  stick  the  moss  full  on  all 
sides,  till  you  have  a  fluffy  green  ball 
about  eight  or  10  inches  in  diameter. 
Keep  the  evergreen  even  and  clip  a  little 
as  needed  to  pi'eserve  the  ball  shape.  Two 
of  these,  hung  by  oilcloth  “ribbons,”  one 
at  each  side  of  the  door,  cari'y  a  most  fit¬ 
ting  “Merry  Christmas”  not  only  to  the 
friend  to  whom  you  send  them,  but  to 
evei'y  passeiffiy  as  well. 

And  lastly — to  shine  over  the  Chi-ist- 
mas  dinner  table,  and  all  through  the 
holidays,  if  the  recipient  is  not  too  reck¬ 
less  with  candlelight — a  candle  center- 
piece.  To  make  this  you  will  want  one 
tall  red  candle  (18-inch  preferably)  and 
a  pie  tin  or  pail  cover  about  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  strong  twine  or  cop¬ 
per  wire,  a  bunch  of  wire  hairpins  and  a 
stick  six  inches  or  so  long,  the  size  of  the 
candle.  Also  a  goodly  pile  of  coarse  moss, 
and  a  still  more  goodly  one  of  evergreens. 
Heap  the  pie  tin  with  the  moss,  packing 
it  down  well,  and  when  firm  enough  to 
hold  the  stick  in  place,  force  it  upright 
into  the  exact  center  of  the  moss,  resting 
one  end  on  the  tin.  This  makes  the  hole 
for  the  candle.  Now,  packing  firmly  so 
as  to  keep  the  stick  upright,  build  the 
moss  us  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stick  in 
the  center,  rounding  it  off  smoothly  to  the 
edge  of  the  tin.  Bind  in  place  by  winding 
the  twine  or  wire  criss-cross  over  the 
moss  and  tin,  fastening  where  necessai-y 
with  the  hairpins  plunged  into  the  moss. 
Like  the  foundation  for  the  balls,  this 
must  be  firm  but  not  hard.  Now  proceed 
just  as  you  did  with  the  balls,  sticking 
in  bits  of  evergreen  to  make  a  feathery 
mound  of  green  which  will  be  10  to  14 
inches  across  at  the  base.  It  is  easier  to 
begin  with  the  row  nearest  the  edge  of 
the  tin,  and  be  sure  to  place  this  row 
low  enough  to  cover  the  tin.  This  may 


need  clipping  a  little,  too,  to  keep. an  even 
shape.  For  decoration  use  clusters  of  bit¬ 
tersweet,  twigs  of  Ilex  or  spruce  twigs 
which  have  several  cones.  One  lovely 
centerpiece  I  saw  had  a  star-shaped  base 
made  by  sticking  five  uniformly  pointed 
flat  branches  of  spruce  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  around  the  very  bottom.  Then  the 
center  was  filled  in  with  hemlock  and 
several  spruce  twigs  heavily  laden  with 
cones  were  tucked  in  here  and  there.  The 
tall  red  candle  placed  in  the  center  was 
the  finishing  touch.  Can't  you  picture 
such  a  centerpiece  .its  candle  alight,  on 
your  own  Christmas  dinner  table?  Or, 
as  we  did,  send  one,  carefully  packed  to 
that  one  who  must  be  away  from  the 
family  group  at  the  holiday  season. 
While  Christmas  is  still  in  mind  it  is  fun 
to  plan  for  the  next  one.  maud  c.  burt. 


Back  to  the  Old  Homestead 

This  realization  of  the  dream  of  many 
years  still  thrills  me.  Since  early  child¬ 
hood,  when  I  left  the  “Little  Farm,”  as 
it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
big  farm  at  the  top  of  the  hill  belonging 
to  my  great-uncle,  I  have  longed  to  come 
back  to  it.  Through  all  the  fifty-odd 
years  I  was  separated  from  it  (some¬ 
times  half  across  the  continent)  I  had  but 
to  close  my  eyes  and  bring  back  the  lit¬ 
tle  low  farmhouse  painted  white,  with 
green  blinds,  huge  flowering  locusts  in  the 
front  yard,  and  willows  along  the  high¬ 
way,  nestling  by  the  roadside  with  its 
fruitful  fields  sloping  up  to  a  higher  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  rear,  while  the  front  looked 
on  the  beautiful  Oswego  River.  Then 
country  roads  winding  along  the  river 
bank  to  the  city  of  Oswego,  six  miles  to 
the  north,  and  six  miles  to  the  south  to 
the  town  of  Fulton. 

As  a  child  to  roam  the  fields  was  my 
never-ending  delight,  both  Summer  and 
Winter,  always  attended  by  my  close  and 
watchful  friend,  old  “Pincher,”  the  bull¬ 
dog.  But  alas,  those  days  all  too  soon 
had  to  come  to  an  end.  I  was  sent  to 
my  grandparents  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  to  go  to  school.  My  parents 
and  brother  moved  from  the  farm  and 
with  the  passing  years  it  never  fell  to  my 
lot  to  see  the  spot  again.  The  first  years 
of  my  married  life  were  spent  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  later  we  were 
in  Indiana  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
was  while  there  that  the  good  man  de¬ 
cided  to  come  to  Oswego,  so  with  our 
two  daughters  we  moved  to  that  city  in 
1921. 

One  of  our  first  trips  out  from  the 
city  was  to  the  “Little  Farm,”  as  I  was 
anxious  for  husband  and  daughters  to  see 
the  place  where  I  was  born,  and  about 
which  I  had  told  them  antedotes  and 
stories,  without  number.  The  years  gone 
by  had  made  great  changes.  Now  the 
trolley  took  us  to  within  about  a  mile 
from  the  place.  The  country  road  had 
given  way  to  a  wonderful  concrete  high¬ 
way,  but  the  beautiful  river  was  just 
the  same  and  as  we  stood  on  the  bridge 


conditions  and  end  my  days  here !”  The 
good  man  and  the  girls  were  enthusiastic 
over  it,  but  it  seemed  beyond  our  re¬ 
sources,  so  we  contented  ourselves  with 
coming  to  the  place  for  picnics  and  fish¬ 
ing  parties,  but  underneath  it  all,  my 
heart  ached  to  see  the  old  house  “dying 
on  its  feet”  as  it  were. 

One  Fall,  quite  unexpectedly,  it  be¬ 
came  possible  for  us  to  buy  the  place, 
and  we  hastened  to  close  the  deal.  The 
good  man  said  he  could  easily  drive  back 
and  forth  to  his  work  in  the  city.  The 
girls  are  now  married  and  settled  in 
homes  of  their  own,  so  we  decided  that 
we  had  no  one  to  consider  but  ourselves, 
and  that  we  would  live  in  the  country, 
and  here  we  are. 

We  had  the  house  put  on  a  good  foun¬ 
dation,  shingled  it  outside  with  silver 
gray  shingles,  with  cream  trim  and  ap¬ 
ple-green  window  sashes,  put  on  a  new 
porch,  and  renovated  the  interior  with 
plaster  board  on  the  walls,  finished  with 
a  rough  plaster  coat,  wffiich  we  put  on 
ourselves.  Then  we  painted  the  wood¬ 
work  ivory  white,  and  the  edges  of  the 
floors  a  dark  spruce.  The  effect  was 
quite  transforming  and  now  that  our 
household  effects  are  placed,  and  we  are 
really  living  here,  we  are  more  than 
pleased.  Our  friends  have  complimented 
us  highly  on  the  transformation  we  have 
made  in  the  place.  The  daughters  and 
their  families  have  been  to  visit  us,  and 
are  delighted  with  the  changes  we  have 
made. 

Two  barns  on  the  place  have  been  con¬ 
verted,  with  scarcely  any  expense,  except 
some  hard  labor  by  the  good  man,  into 
comfortable  garages,  one  for  ourselves 
and  one  for  visitors.  Another  time  a 
piece  of  ground  was  plowed  so  it  could  lie 
over  Winter  and  mellow  up.  As  the  sod 
hadn’t  been  turned  in  30  years,  it  was 
quite  a  job  and  it  was  still  a  job  for  the 
good  man  to  prepare  the  ground  for  gar¬ 
den  in  Spring.  We  had  it  disk-har¬ 
rowed,  which  helped,  but  still  those  ter¬ 
rible  sods  would  crop  up  and  have  to  be 
pulled  out  with  the  pickax  and  carted 
off.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good.  The  sod  worked  in  splendidly 
in  grading  up  the  approaches  to  our  ga¬ 
rages.  The  garden  came  on  finely.  This 
Fall  we  expect  to  start  an  asparagus  bed. 

All  Winter  the  good  man  and  I  pored 
over  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  gain¬ 
ing  much  useful  information.  I  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed  the  letters  sent  in  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  accumulated  a  stock  of  seed  cata¬ 
logs  a  foot  high.  It  was  a  never-ending 
enjoyment  to  plan  for  the  garden,  and 
every  Sunday  afternoon  we  drove  up  to 
the  place  and  spent  a  few  hours,  having 
installed  a  circulating  heater,  moved  up 
the  porch  furniture  and  some  odd  pieces, 
so  the  living-room  was  comfortable.  We 
always  brought  the  dogs  along,  for  we 
are  great  dog  lovers,  and  had  a  pair  of 
lively  Irish  terriers.  Their  delight  at 
being  allowed  to  scamper  over  the  fields 
was  unbounded.  We  had  the  great  mis- 
foi’tune  to  lose  one  of  the  dogs  shortly 
after  we  moved.  She  was  struck  by  a 
passing  auto  and  instantly  killed. 

The  good  man  says  the  time  we 
have  been  here  are  about  the  happiest  he 
has  ever  spent.  As  for  me,  there  is  an 
exquisite  peace  in  my  heart.  I  was  born 


The  stalwart  maples  surrounding  the  Ford  U-S  truck  in  the  picture  above  are 
located  in  Lake ^  Count g,  Ohio,  and  were  once  a  part  of  the  estate  of  President 
James  Garfield's  mother.  The  older  trees  supplied  syrup  for  Garfield's  table. 


about  a  mile  from  the  house  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  winding  river,  I  said  to 
the  good  man,  “I  always  knew  the 
Oswego  River  was  pretty,  but  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  was  so  beautiful.” 

We  walked  down  the  road  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  little  house  came  in  view,  but 
what  a  change !  It  had  been  unoccupied 
for  many  years.  The  porch  was  dilapi¬ 
dated,  the  blinds  askew ;  looking  through 
the  windows  we  could  see  the  paper  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  walls,  the  floors  sagging, 
and  a  general  appearance  of  decay.  We 
gained  entrance  and  went  through  the 
rooms.  What  memories  they  brought ! 
I  exclaimed,  “What  wouldn’t  I  give  to 
buy  this  back  and  restore  it  to  livable 


in  this  house  one  bleak  December  morn, 
and  I  hope  I  may  end  my  days  here, 
where  I  look  to  the  east  on  beautiful 
fields,  to  the  south  on  a  wooded  slope,  to 
the  west  on  the  peacefully  flowing  river 
with  its  ever-changing  lights  and  shadows, 
and  the  gorgeous  sunset,  and  to  the  north 
on  the  winding  highway,  with  here  and 
there  a  farmhouse  dotting  the  landscape. 

The  sunset  glows  and  finally  the  gold¬ 
en  ball  drops  behind  the  trees.  Gently 
the  twilight  steals  upon  me.  Lights  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  distant  farm  homes.  I  turn 
from  the  window  and  take  up  my  work, 
utterly  content  to  let  the  world  go  by.  I 
am  back  once  more  in  the  old  homestead. 

FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD  SHERRILL. 
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Appetizing  Salad  Dressing 

Give  the  salad  bowl  a  swift  stroke 
with  a  cut  piece  of  garlic.  Finely  chop 
a  small  onion  into  the  bowl,  sprinkle  this 
with  a  little  salt,  and  even  less  pepper, 
add  a  little  sugar,  then  the  herbs — per¬ 
haps  chervil  and  parsley  chopped,  or  a 
spoon  of  minced  chive  tops.  Over  the 
mixture  pour  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  and  sprinkle  it  all  with  dry  mustard. 

Let  this  bowl  ripen  for  a  while.  Then 
bring  the  crisp  lettuce  or  watercress, 
romaine  or  endive  or  chicory,  which  has 
been  washed,  chilled  and  broken  (not  cut 
with  a  knife)  into  small  pieces.  Put  the 
greens  into  the  seasoned  bowl  and  again 
let  it  stand,  so  that  the  greens  may  ab¬ 
sorb  the  seasoning.  At  the  last  moment 
pour  oil  in — three  times  as  much  oil  as 
vinegar  and  lemon  juice.  Do  not  stir  the 
salad,  but  toss  the  seasoned  leaves  with 
two  forks  or  a  spoon  and  a  fork. 

This  is  a  thrifty  and  genuinely  French 
recipe,  and  am  sure  that  it  will  add  that 
appetizing  zest  to  your  salad.  f.  R. 


Plans  I  Have  Found  Helpful 

Those  who  have  furnaces  in  their 
homes  perhaps  would  like  the  following 
suggestion :  If  you  want  to  dry  some 
small  garment  in  a  hurry,  take  a  double 
wrire  clothes  hanger  and  to  the  bottom 
ware  which  goes  across  the  hanger  fasten 
snap  clothes  pins.  In  this  way  you  can 
fasten  the  article  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  it  straight.  Then  hang  the  hanger 
over  the  register,  suspended  from  the 
cgi1iu^» 

Sometime  ago  I  wanted  a  linen  cover 
large  enough  to  cover  my  dining-room 
table,  but  did  not  feel  that  I  could  af¬ 
ford  a  good  grade  of  linen  so  I  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  using  the  dark-colored  linen 
kitchen  toweling.  I  drew  the  colored  bor¬ 
dered  threads  out  of  the  sides  and  where 
the  colored  border  was  I  hemstitched.  I 
fringed  the  ends  after  I  had  cut  the  de¬ 
sired  length.  Then  I  sewed  the  strips  to¬ 
gether.  In  this  way  I  could  make  my 
scarf  as  wide  and  as  long  as  I  pleased 
with  very  little  trouble.  Pillow  covers 
may  also  be  made  in  this  w  ay,  and  some 
design  appliqued  on. 

Most  farm  housewives  keep  the  leath¬ 
ers  whenever  they  dress  ducks  or  geese. 
An  old  woman  told  me  about  a  nice  bed 
covering  they  used  to  make  years  ago.  I 
expect  to  make  mine  just  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  because  I  think  it  will  be  easier,  so 
perhaps  someone  would  like  to  hear  about 

it,  too.  . 

Buy  a  good  grade  of  feather  ticking. 

Instead  of  sewing  the  two  widths  to¬ 
gether  at  first  to  make  it  wide  enough  I 
will  make  one-half  the  width  at  a  time. 
Stitch  the  back  and  the  front  together 
across  one  end.  Then  stitch  lengthwise 
the  entire  length,  making  the  rows  of 
stitching  about  two  inches  apart.  Then 
put  the  feathers  in  these  pockets,  and 
when  they  are  filled  stitch  across  the  top 
edges,  and  across  the  ticking  about  two 
inches  apart  the  entire  length.  Thus 
when  you  are  finished  your  cover  will 
have  the  effect  of  quilting  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  will  be  enclosed  in  two-incli  squares. 
When  one-half  of  the  cover  is  finished, 
make  another  one  to  correspond  and  sim¬ 
ply  stitch  the  two  together  through  the 
middle  of  the  cover.  These  will  not  be 
decorative  perhaps  but  very  warm,  and 
they  will  not  be  so  heavy,  as  if  they  were 
filled  with  cotton.  By  making  one-lialf 
the  cover  at  a  time,  one  may  add  feath¬ 
ers  as  they  go  along  and  they  will  be 
much  easier  to  store  than  if  they  were 
put  in  bags. 

I  have  made  two  lovely  comforters 
from  wool  after  shearing,  although  it  is 
much  more  work.  I  washed  the  fleece  in 
the  washing  machine.  Of  course  it  takes 
a  lot  of  good  suds  and  several  rinsings. 
When  you  have  the  oil  out  and  the  wool 
is  all  nice  and  clean,  lay  it  on  papers  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  When  it  is  dry  it  is 
easily  picked  apart  with  the  fingers.  I 
lay  the  wool  on  a  good  grade  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  cover  with  another  piece  like 
the  bottom  one  and  quilt  it  on  my  ma¬ 
chine.  This  makes  a  lovely  soft  and 
warm  filling  for  a  comforter.  I  tie  the 
outside  covering  loosely  so  that  it  can  be 
removed  and  laundered. 

Another  plan  I  have  tried  with  success 
is  to  rinse  out  the  flannels  which  are  used 
in  the  milk  strainers  each  day.  It  only 
takes  a  minute  or  two  to  wash  them  in 
cold  water  and  dry  them.  I  put  them  in 
a  box  and  when  I  get  enough  I  make 
very  nice  holders  by  covering  them  with 
odd  bits  from  the  patch  bag.  Usually 
five  or  six  flannels  are  sufficient  for  a 
holder.  When  four  or  six  are  stitched 
together  they  also  make  nice  dishcloths. 
Another  use  I  have  found  for  them  is 
that  they  make  nice  shoe  polishers  and 
are  easiiy  burned  when  one  is  through 
with  them. 

I  enjoy  reading  what  other  housewives 
write  about  helps  in  their  work  and  trust 
that  someone  will  find  use  for  my  sug¬ 
gestions.  MRS.  l.  p. 
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Kind 

Remember,  it’s  not  from  the  mighty  deed 
But  the  little  thoughtful  things 
That  you  do  in  the  time  of  another’s  need 
That  the  soul's  true  goodness  springs. 

It  isn't  the  tower  that  you  builded  high 
To  rive  the  skies  apart 
But  the  chancels  that  kind  acts  occupy 
In  the  temple  of  the  heart 


Acts 

That  hold  your  real,  enduring  fame. 

These  are  the  things  worth  while; 

The  helping  hand,  the  clean-played  game, 
The  ready  and  cheery  smile. 

Momentous  achievements,  wealth  and 
power 

Pass  with  the  mounded  sod. 

Theirs  is  the  life  of  the  fleeting  hour; 
Kind  acts  are  the  “dreams”  of  God. 

— A.  Leslie. 


A  Chat  About  Cheese 


There’s  an  endless  variety  of  cheese  to 
choose  from  on  the  shelves  of  your  favor¬ 
ite  grocery  store  these  days.  They  range 
from  the  mild  American,  Gruyere  of 
Edam  to  the  stronger  Limburger,  and 
the  Roquefort  types.  They  are  now  ac¬ 
cepted  by  housewives  and  menu-planners 
everywhere  as  distinct  additions  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  garnishing — or  as  dessert  to  be 
served  with  crackers  following  a  meal. 

Macaroni  and  cheese,  souffle,  or  a 
cheese  sauce  poured  over  vegetables  or 
hard-boiled  eggs — all  make  appetizing  and 
economical  meals.  Many  housewives  plan 
to  have  one  meal  of  this  kind  each  week. 

Like  meat,  fish  and  eggs,  cheese  is  a 
body-building  substance.  Its  protein  con¬ 
tent  makes  it  excellent  for  children.  And 
that  same  protein  content  makes  it  valu¬ 
able  for  use  in  diet  dishes  of  various 
kinds  for  grown-ups. 

The  hostess  who  has  pantry  or  cup¬ 
board  well  stocked  with  cheese  will  sel¬ 
dom  be  at  a  loss  to  provide  lunches  or 
snacks  for  an  unexpected  guest.  And  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easily  stored  and  keeps  in¬ 
definitely,  cheese  is  doubly  practical. 
Even  -when  it’s  hard  and  dry  it  may  be 
grated  and  put  into  escalloped  dishes  or 
sandwiches  and  salads.  It  may  also  be 
used  melted  in  salad  dressings. 

Cheese,  like  eggs,  will  curdle  if  it  is 
cooked  at  too  high  a  temperature  or  for 
too  long  a  time.  Many 
a  housewife  who 
has  thought  that  her 
macaroni  and  cheese 
curdled  because 
she  used  sour  milk 
has,  in  reality,  cooked 
her  cheese  mixture 
incorrectly.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  white  sauce 


for  macaroni  and  cheese  I  allow  about 
one-half  of  a  cup  of  cheese  for  each  two 
cups  of  sauce.  I  stir  in  the  cheese  un¬ 
til  it  has  become  melted  in  the  sauce, 
then  add  the  cooked  macaroni.  Left-over 
potatoes  are  also  delicious  when  cut  into 
a  cheese  sauce  and  topped  with  paprika. 

My  family  likes  biscuits  and  muffins 
wffiich  have  been  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  one-lialf  cup  of  grated  cheese  to  the 
regular  recipe.  We  also  like  cheese  pie¬ 
crusts  occasionally.  The  grated  cheese  is 
added  to  the  dough  when  it  is  mixed  or 
it  is  sprinkled  over  the  top  crust  when 
the  pie  is  baking. 

Toasted  cheese  sandwiches  are  also 
special  favorites  with  us.  We  often  have 
them  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Although  many  people  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  creaming  cream  cheese  they  do  not 
realize  that  the  same  process  is  excellent 
for  other  kinds  of  cheese,  too.  Grated 
and  packaged  cheeses  should  be  creamed 
and  then  have  a  little  salad  dressing  or 
cream  added  to  them.  Afterwards  they 
should  be  spread  quite  thin  on  white  or 
graham  bread  and  chilled — unless  they 
are  to  be  toasted.  If  the  sandwiches  are 
to  be  toasted  the  cheese  should  be  applied 
so  that  wrhen  it  spreads  it  will  not  ooze 
out  the  sides  and  burn  before  the  sand¬ 
wiches  themselves  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  delectable  brown. 

A  tasty  and  simple 
Welsh  Rarebit  may  be 
prepared  by  combin¬ 
ing  one  cup  of  tomato 
soup  with  one  cup  of 
cheese  white  sauce  and 
served  piping  hot  on 
crackers  or  slices  of 
hot  buttered  toast. 
LOUISE  CONKLIN. 


Popular  Sandwich 
Combinations 

While  jams,  jellies  and  preserves  fill  a 
very  definite  role  in  modern  cookery  per¬ 
haps  most  housewives  use  them  more  fre¬ 
quently  as  tasty  spreads  for  sandwiches, 
toast,  muffins  and  biscuits.  An  especially 
popular  use  for  these  spreads  is  on  bread 
given  to  children  as  a  late  afternoon 
snack,  or  in  the  sandwiches  they  carry  to 
school.  These  sandwich  combinations  will 
prove  most  popular  with  the  children  and 
also  as  impromptu  refreshments  at  in¬ 
formal  parties : 

Peanutbutter  with  jam  or  jelly;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  with  preserves  or  jams; 
creamed  cheese  mixed  with  crisp  bacon 
and  jelly ;  creamed  cheese  with  jam,  jelly 
or  preserves ;  mashed  ripe  banana  with 
preserves.  Picture  above  shows  sand¬ 
wiches  in  the  making. 


Lucy  Lemon  as  a  Kitchen 
Maid 

Lucy  Lemon  is  a  willing  kitchen  maid, 
eager  to  help  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 
In  the  kitchen,  Lucy  will  clean  your  dull 
or  black  aluminum  wear.  Dip  a  cloth  in 
lemon  juice  and  rub  the  aluminum  ware, 
then  rinse  in  warm  w'ater.  Lemon  rinds 
dipped  in  salt  will  clean  tarnished  copper 
and  brass.  A  little  lemon  juice  rubbed 
over  the  hands  after  dishwashing  will 
keep  them  soft  and  white. 

In  the  laundry  to  remove  iron  rust, 
fruit,  ink  and  such  stains  rub  with  lemon, 
then  cover  with  salt  and  place  in  sun. 

Lemon  juice  will  sour  milk  when  you 
need  it  in  a  hurry.  Lemon  juice  may  be 
substituted  for  vinegar,  except  in  pickles. 

Tough  meats  are  much  improved  and 
tenderized  by  adding  a  teaspoon  of  lem¬ 
on  juice.  MRS.  B.  p. 


A  Woman  Alone  on  a  Farm 

As  I  have  lived  alone  on  a  farm  for 
seven  years,  and  before  that  Mother  and 
I  lived  together  for  eight  years,  I  may  be 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  I  said 
alone  but  we  had  a  renter  on  the  place, 
and  for  myself  I  would  not  live  alone  on 
a  farm  if  I  could  avoid  doing  so.  I 
mean  we  were  alone  in  the  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  one  in  the  family.  We  have  lived 
as  comfortably  and  happily  as  we  could 
have  lived  anywhere  and  more  cheaply. 

A  neighbor  lives  alone  on  her  farm, 
hiring  men  to  do  the  work,  but  she  has  a 
man  who  has  been  with  her  family  for 
years  to  plan  and  oversee  the  work,  and 
she  went  on  with  the  farm  when  her  par¬ 
ents  died.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  a  woman  who  knew  nothing 
of  farming  to  attempt  to  manage  a  farm. 
She  would  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  her 
helper  for  plans,  and  he  might  be  wrong 
as  easily  as  right.  Besides  he  would  be 
new  to  that  particular  farm,  and  each 
parcel  of  land  seems  to  possess  its  own 
problems.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  a 
man  must  spend  one  season  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  liis  soil.  And  last  but  not 
least,  she  would  have  to  buy  equipment 
and  depend  upon  her  farmer’s  advice. 
Naturally  when  he  did  not  have  to  pay 
for  machinery  out  of  his  own  pocket,  he 
would  want  every  kind  of  implement  de¬ 
vised. 

Another  neighbor  rents  her  fields  to 
neighbors.  She  lives  happily,  more  con¬ 
tent  to  be  in  her  home  than  she  would  be 
to  move,  but  she  is  alone  too  much.  If 
she  does  not  fear  loneliness  or  can  have 
someone  with  her  part  of  the  time,  this 
would  be  the  best  arrangement  for  a  few 
years.  If  she  does  not  wish  to  do  this, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  rent  to  someone 
who  is  honest  and,  letting  him  use  his 
own  judgment  in  his  work,  taking  what 
income  she  can  get. 

We  have  another  house  on  the  place 
in  which  the  renter  lived,  but  since  I 
have  been  alone,  I  had  them  move  into 
part  of  my  house,  and  we  rent  the  tenant 
house.  I  like  the  sound  of  human  voices 
too  well  to  live  beyond  their  hearing. 

The  woman  farmer  should  have  a  gar¬ 
den,  perhaps  some  poultry  or  bees,  and 
the  farmer  should  plow  and  work  up  her 
garden.  There  is  one  matter  that  fre¬ 
quently  causes  friction  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  especially  if  the  landlord  lives 
on  the  place  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
extra  “chores.”  Our  experience  has  been 
that  if  one  starts  charging  for  them, 
extra  money  will  be  asked  for  every  trifle. 
We  have  met  the  difficulty  by  the  good 
old-fashioned  way  of  being  “a  good 
neighbor.”  We  lend  a  hand  when  we  can 
do  so.  If  the  farmer  seems  inclined  to 
take  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  it  is 
best  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  not  the  type 
of  man  you  want  to  deal  with  anyway. 

As  to  a  fair  bargain,  locations  and 
times  differ.  Usually  the  farmers  of  a 
community  have  worked  out  a  plan 
which  all  agree  is  fairest  for  the  time  and 
place.  Pay  at  least  the  amount  usually 
asked,  and  do  not  expect  too1  much  of  a 
new  tenant.  Let  him  be  satisfied.  No 
man  can  do  his  best  if  he  feels  he  is  not 
getting  his  share.  a  woman  farmer. 


German  Lebkuchen 

Some  of  our  German  friends  have  sent 
us  their  recipes  for  lebkuchen :  Four 
eggs,  one  pound  brown  sugar,  two  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  ginger,  allspice,  two 
ounces  citron  cut  fine,  one-half  pound 
almonds  blanched  and  cut  fine.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  stir  in  the  sugar.  Mix  the  flour 
and  spices,  also  the  citron  and  almonds. 
Now  add  the  dry  ingredients  to  the  eggs 
and  sugar.  Beat  well.  Bake  in  flat 
greased  pans  in  a  moderate  oven  350  de¬ 
grees  heat  25  to  30  minutes.  When  cool, 
cut  in  narrow  strips  and  ice.  the  ciief. 

Lebkuchen  Cookies. — One  quart  bak¬ 
ing  molasses,  light,  one  pound  brown 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  allspice,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one 
pint  nuts  ground  in  food  chopper.  Heat 
all  together,  but  do  not  boil.  Let  cool  a 
little,  then  add  one  pint  sour  cream,  two 
heaping  tablespoons  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  milk,  flour  enough  to  handle.  Then 
bake. 

Icing  for  top :  One  pint  sweet  cream 
whipped,  two  pounds  confectioner’^ 
sugar.  This  is  just  enough  to  cover  all 
the  cookies.  mbs.  ir.  L.  p. 
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Washes  in  Both  Tubs  at  the  Same  Time! 

•  Best  for  farm  homes  be- 
cause  it  actually  cuts  your 
washing  time  and  work  in 
l||  .  *1  ,wo-  ^els  garments  cleaner 
•  •  •  jiffy -quick, 
w’tb°ut  boil- 
«ng,  soaking,  or 
S  hand-rubbing. 

J  F  With  Brigss  & 

: .  Stratton  Special 

,  Red-Head  Gas- 

motor.  Electric 
Motor  or  Power 

I  PuU«y* 

Write  today  for 
\|  gfaPjjl  our  free  booklet 
y •  .  “Cut  Washing 

r*  4’  iillillL  Time  In  Two.” 


Improved  Cast- 
Aluminum 
Wringer  with 
large  balloon 
rolls. 
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Ad.  Utah- 


The  Coleman  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Cooks  a  com¬ 
plete  meal  for  five  persons  at 
about  fuel  cost.  Powerful, 
fuel-saving  Band-A-Blu  Burn¬ 
ers  instantly  regulate  to  high 
or  low  flame.  Open  a  valve, 
strike  a  match— start  cooking! 
Big,  roomy,  flavor-saving 
ovens  make  it  easy  to  bake 
and  roast.  Efficient  broilers, 
handy  table  tops  and  many 
other  features  you’ll  like. 

See  them  at  your 
dealer’s. 


i  MAIL 

asm  coupon 


Get  this 

VALUABLE  Book 

New,  illustrated  32- 
page  book,  “Handy  Helps  for  Home- 
makers’’. Loaded  withpractical  house¬ 
hold  hints. ..cooking  helps. ..valuable 
Information  about  home  lighting, 
heating,  laundering.  Just  send  cou¬ 
pon  and  6c  to  cover  mailing  costs. 
Also  get  Free  Literature  on  Coleman 
Ranges.  Send  Coupon  now. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  HY258,  401  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

□  Enclosed  find  6c  (stamps  or  coin)  to  I — I  Send  me  FREE  of 
cover  mailing  costs  on  your  new  1 — I  charge,  Folders  on 
book.  Handy  Helps  for  Homemakers”.  Coleman  Safety  Ranges. 


I 
I 
I 

I  Name.  _ 

[  Address   . (7258-fl)  j 


Selling  Food  at  the 

A  Woman’s  Exchange  gave  me  this  tip 
recently :  “Something  to  eat  sells  more 
readily  than  fancy  work,  or  even  than 
hand-made  articles  that  may  also  be 
classed  as  necessities,  such  as  rugs,  tow¬ 
els,  etc.”  I  have  not  tried  my  hand  at 
selling  any  article  of  food,  but  I  have  a 
friend  who  sold,  in  a  very  short  time,  15 
fruit  cakes  to  this  Woman’s  Exchange, 
and  more  are  wanted  right  away.  These 
are  not  ordinary  fruit  cakes,  however, 
hut  a  glorified  variety,  made  with  quan¬ 
tities  of  raisins,  currants,  citron,  candied 
orange  peel,  cherries  and  pineapple.  They 
sell  for  quite  a  tidy  sum,  too.  These  cakes 
are  made  quite  uniform  in  size  and 
weight,  about  three  and  one-half  pounds 
apiece.  She  also  sells  sponge  cakes.  Best 
of  materials  are  always  used,  and  plenty 
of  them. 

I  think  cottage  cheese  would  also  find 
a  ready  sale.  Little  pats,  presumably 
molded  in  gem  pans,  sell  at  five  cents 
each.  Brown  bread  and  beans  would 
probably  sell  well  in  some  communities. 


Woman’s  Exchange 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  spend  a 
morning  in  a  Woman’s  Exchange,  and  as 
I  sell  rugs  and  fancy  articles  there,  I 
was  very  much  interested  to  find  out  just 
what  sold  best.  Foods  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  got  nine  calls  out  of  every  ten. 
Rolls  of  various  kinds  took  the  foremost 
call,  while  doughnuts,  plain,  chocolate 
and  molasses,  ran  a  close  second.  Her¬ 
mits,  lemon  tarts,  and  layer  cakes  all 
seemed  to  be  good  sellers,  and  brought 
excellent  prices.  Much  food  was  cooked 
to  order,  and  the  proprietor  telephoned 
many  special  orders  for  food  to  women 
who  live  nearby. 

I  should,  however,  caution  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  any  kind  of  food  to 
begin  in  a  small  way.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  tried  candy-making,  and  bought  ex¬ 
pensive  materials,  only  to  find  on  en¬ 
deavoring  to  sell  it  on  commission  at  the 
general  stores,  that  she  ’could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  their  commercial  candies.  So 
whatever  you  try,  “make  haste  slowly.” 

H.  w.  G. 


Strawberry  Yum-Yum. — Dissolve  one  package  strawberry  flavored  gelatin  in  one 
and  three-fourths  cups  hot  icater,  add  one-fowrth  cup  honey  and  one-eighth  teaspoon 
salt.  Cool  until  syrupy,  then  add  ttco  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  two  cups  thinly 
sliced  strawberries.  Mold,  then  serve  icith  whipped  cream  sweetened  with  honey. 


Sandwiches  that  are  Filling  The  Art  of  Happy  Living 


Are  your  sandwiches  different?  Often¬ 
times  the  secret  of  a  good  sandwich  is  in 
the  filling.  Of  course  there  are  sandwich 
tips  worth  remembering,  no  matter  what 
the  filling.  Butter  bread  with  soft  but 
not  melted  butter.  This  will  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  fillings  from  softening  bread.  Break 
lettuce  or  fillings  into  tiny  pieces ;  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  having  a 
large  piece  pull  out  of  a  sandwich.  Make 
fish,  chicken  or  meat  sandwiches  the  last 
minute.  To  keep  sandwiches  fresh,  wrap 
in  waxed  paper,  then  in  slightly  damp¬ 
ened  tea  towel.  Place  in  refrigerator. 

These  are  my  favorites,  I  believe  your 
friends  will  like  them : 

Date-Nut  Sandwiches.  —  One-half  cup 
dates  with  stones  removed,  three-fourths 
cup  English  walnuts,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  two  tablespoons  cream,  bread  and 
butter.  Put  dates  and  walnuts  through 
the  food  chopper  twice,  using  a  fine  cut¬ 
ter.  Add  the  salt  and  mix  with  cream 
just  before  using.  Spread  on  buttered 
bread. 

Raisin-Cheese  Sandwich.  —  One  cup 
seedless  raisins,  one-fourth  cup  peanut 
butter,  one-half  cup  boiled  salad  dressing, 
one  cup  cottage  cheese.  Wash  raisins, 
cut  into  strips  or  chop.  Blend  peanut 
butter  with  salad  dressing,  add  cottage 
chees£,  raisins  and  blend  thoroughly. 
Spread  between  buttered  slices  of  bread. 

Olive-Nut  Sandwiches.  —  One-half  cup 
stuffed  olives,  ground ;  one-lialf  cup  wal¬ 
nuts  chopped,  one  tablespoon  mayonnaise, 
bread  and  butter.  Combine  olives,  wal¬ 
nut  kernels  and  mayonnaise.  Spread  be¬ 
tween  slices  of  buttered  bread. 

Raisin-Pickle  Sandwich. — Three  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  one  cup  raisins,  one-half  cup 
sour  cucumber  pickles,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  mayonnaise.  Wash  raisins, 
drain,  cut  or  chop.  Chop  eggs,  and  rais¬ 
ins,  pickle,  salt  and  moisten  with  mayon¬ 
naise.  Spread  between  buttered  slices 
of  bread,  with  or  without  lettuce. 

Baked  Bean  Sandwich. — Mash  baked 
beans.  Add  finely  chopped  pickle  to  suit 
taste.  Moisten  with  mayonnaise  until  of 
spreading  consistency.  Use  a  filling  be¬ 
tween  slices  of  whole-wheat  bread. 
Minced  onion  and  catsup  may  be  added 
to  this  filling  if  desired. 

Pimento-Cheese  Sandwich.  —  One-half 
cup  chopped  walnut  kernels,  one-half  cup 
chopped  pimentos,  one  three-ounce  pack¬ 
age  cream  cheese,  one-half  cup  mayon¬ 
naise,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Brown 
or  nut  bread  and  butter.  Mix  walnut 
kernels  with  pimentos,  cream  cheese, 
mayonnaise  and  salt.  Spread  between 
buttered  slices  of  brown  bread  or  nut 
bread.  blanche  pease. 


“The  Art  of  Happy  Living”  interested 
me  so  much.  I  think  most  home-makers 
like  to  exchange  apron  and  dress  pat¬ 
terns,  quilt  patterns,  quilt  pieces  and 
recipes.  City  folks  who  never  come  to 
know  their  next  door  neighbors,  never 
run  over  with  an  extra  pie,  or  to  borrow 
a  cup  of  sugar  miss  something  very 
precious. 

Sunday  dinners  are  still  a  custom  in 
our  locality,  more  often  than  not  being 
a  chicken  dinner.  Served  in  mid-after¬ 
noon,  chicken  with  mashed  potatoes,  hot 
biscuits,  garden  vegetables,  our  best  angel 
food  and  home-made  ice  cream  is  a  simple 
meal  which  leaves  a  pleasant  memory. 
Lingering  about  the  table,  we  discuss 
crop  outlooks,  new  babies,  other  people, 
everything.  When  evening  nears  our 
company  goes  home,  and  we  attend  to  the 
night  chores.  Sunday  supper  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  usually  fruit  and  cake.  Dad  wipes 
the  dishes,  and  we  sit  awhile  to  savor 
the  last  of  a  pleasant  day. 

Naturally  our  week  is  always  full. 
There  is  very  little  leisure  in  a  farmer’s 
life,  nor  in  the  life  of  a  farm  wife  who 
has  three  children,  and  helps  with  the 
chores.  Still,  there  is  a  moment  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  new  calf,  to  run  our  hands  over 
the  delicately  formed  colt’s  head,  to 
watch  a  kitten  playing  in  the  Spring  sun. 

There  comes  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
putting  seeds  into  newly  plowed  and  pre¬ 
pared  garden  ground.  We  derive  some 
unknown  indescribable  contentment  in 
planning  this  garden,  in  deciding  what 
flowers  to  have,  and  where  to  put  them. 

There  is  a  jubilance  in  watching  little 
sprigs  of  green  push  their  way  up  through 
the  earth.  It  is  Mother  Nature’s  per¬ 
ennial  miracle,  but  we  still  cannot  take 
it  entirely  for  granted. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  our  art 
of  happy  living — the  fact  that  we  can 
take  nothing  too  much  for  granted.  We 
can’t  help  but  enjoy  all  the  small  things 
as  they  come  along,  taking  deep  drafts 
of  that  certain  undefinable  feeling  which 
only  born  farm  folk  feel.  E.  bitter. 


Soft  Pretzels 

Large  soft  pretzels  are  made  of  raised 
bread  dough  ready  for  the  bread  pans. 
Take  a  piece  of  dough  long  enough  to 
roll  the  thickness  of  finger  and  size  of 
pretzels.  Ashes  from  wood  are  put  in 
boiling  water.  Ash  water  is  strained  and 
shaped  dough  pretzels  are  put  in  water 
that  is  boiling.  They  will  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  kettle  and  when  baked  through 
will  float  on  top.  Take  them  out  of  ket¬ 
tle;  slit  with  sharp  knife  and  sprinkle 
with  salt.  Then  bake  in  warm  oven 
floor  till  brown.  e.  h. 


MEALTIME  IS 
THRILL  TIME 
^Coleman 


INSTANT  GAS  FROM  GASOLINE 


You  experience  real  thrills  of  pleasure 
in  preparing  Better  Cooked  Foods  in 
less  time  and  with  less  work  on  a 
Coleman  Range.  It  gives  you  all  the 
conveniences  of  city  gas  cooking 
service ...  no  matter  where  you  live. 


TEMPERED  RUBBER 

GIVES  THE  “U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE  THIRD 
LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY  BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER  "U.S."  BOOTS, 
EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK-TESTED  BEFORE  IT 
LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
NEW  ROYAL  RAINCOAT 
WITH  PIGSKIN  FINISH 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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LANES 


COPR.  IMS  BY  KEMP  l  LANE  INC. 


COLD 

TABLETS 


WOOL 


BLANKETS 
BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
Bold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  «...  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE* 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Write  for  Details. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  .  1 1  2  Lynn  Street 

WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 
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Different  Cuts  in  Meats 


Long  Life  for  Linoleum 

To  insure  long  life  for  our  linoleum 
and  felt  base  floor  coverings  there  are 
several  things  we  are  always  very  careful 
about.  In  cold  weather  we  keep  the  floor 
covering  in  a  warm  room  48  hours  before 
we  unroll  it.  This  should  be  done  if  you 
move  also.  When  we  are  ready  to  lay  it, 
we  fasten  down  all  loose  boards  and  drive 
all  nails  well  down.  My  husband  planes 
down  and  smooths  off  all  rough  edges. 
Fill  cracks  with  crack  filler  if  possible. 
Of  course  the  floor  should  be  perfectly 
dry  and  clean. 

If  you  are  laying  floor  covering  which 
covers  the  entire  floor,  you  must  remove 
the  quarter  round  molding  along  the  base 
of  the  room.  Allow  one-fourth  inch  of 
space  for  expansion  between  edge  of  floor 
covering  and  the  wall.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  trim  the  covering  to  fit  the 
irregularities  along  the  wall.  A  short 
sharp  butcher  knife,  or  tin  snips  do  a 
good  job  of  cutting  the  floor  covering.  It 
is  always  a  good  idea  to  cut  the  floor  cov¬ 
ering  slightly  larger  for  odd-shaped  cor¬ 
ners.  Trim  them  to  fit  as  you  lay  them, 
remembering  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
trim  them  down  but  you  cant’  make  them 
any  larger.  Never  lay  felt  base  covering 
over  padding  or  papers  of  any  kind  as 
they  have  a  base  of  their  own  which 
causes  them  to  hug  the  floor.  They  will 
keep  slipping  with  something  under  them. 

Printed  linoleum  has  a  burlap  back  and 
needs  to  be  pasted  or  tacked  at  the  seams. 
After  allowing  10  days  for  expansion  we 
tack  down  the  seams  with  brass  seam 
binding.  When  we  replace  the  molding 
we  drive  the  nails  into  the  baseboard  in 


Wyndhurst  Notes 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  of 
Wyndhurst  doings.  They  have  been  busy 
months  for  the  Wyndhurst  family.  There 
are  nine  of  us  who  call  Wyndhurst  home 
this  Winter.  No  one  is  very  young  and 
the  oldest  is  past  80.  One  dog  and  a 
number  of  cats  also  belong  to  the  family. 
Bob,  the  dog,  is  a  setter  who  came  to  live 
with  us  over  a  year  ago.  He  is  very 
friendly  so  much  so  that  he  will  follow 
strangers  and  get  lost.  Then  we  have  to 
start  out  on  a  hunt  for  him.  Now  he  has 
his  phone  number  on  his  collar  so  we 
hope  he  will  call  us  up  when  he  does  not 
know  the  way  home. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  cat 
family  and  while  some  might  say  that 
was  too  many  I  don’t  and  the  rats  which 
gave  us  much  trouble  at  one  time  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I  must  not  get  started 
on  the  cats  or  I  will  not  know  when  to 
stop. 

We  have  26  cows  and  all  are  milking. 
It  is  fine  to  see  those  we  have  raised  fresh¬ 
en  and  take  their  places  as  good  cows. 
The  milk  brings  five  cents  a  quart  and 
is  taken  by  truck  about  a  mile  from  home. 
Our  man  starts  about  seven-fifteen  with 
the  milk  to  meet  the  truck. 

I  expect  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Flower 
Show  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  and  I  get  many  new  ideas  for 
my  own  garden. 

We  have  had  little  real  Winter  this 
year.  Just  a  few  light  snows ,  and  no 


such  a  way  that  they  will  not  touch  or 
bind  the  linoleum. 

If  your  linoleum  is  old  and  worn  it 
can  be  patched  with  wood  filler,  or  water 
putty  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Fill  any 
holes  up  well  and  smooth  even  with  the 
linoleum  for  a  neat,  presentable  looking 
job.  Trim  off  the  shabby  edges  along  the 
border  of  linoleum  and  then  tack  down 
with  either  linoleum  binding  or  common 
tacks.  Linoleum  binding  made  of  brass 
won’t  ru-st. 

Tiny  holes  in  linoleum  can  be  filled 
with  chopped  cork  and  glue.  Smooth 
down  neatly  and  then  paint  the  entire 
linoleum  with  floor  paint,  giving  it  two 
coats.  If  you  want  something  a  bit  more 
decorative  mark  off  lines  or  squares  with 
a  yardstick.  Outline  them  in  black  or 
gray.  Varnish  with  clear  linoleum  var- 
ish  and  the  floor  covering  will  be  good  for 
a  lot  of  wear  in  the  future.  MBS.  L.  s. 


Never-Fail  Cake 

Here  is  a  cake  recipe  which  always 
lives  up  to  its  name  of  “never-fail  cake.” 
I  hope  it  can  be  included  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  enjoy  testing  out  the  recipes  given  on 
the  Woman’s  Page. 

One-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  lard 
or  butter,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  cof¬ 
fee.  Mix  in  order  given,  then  sift  2 y2 
cups  pastry  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon  or  ginger.  Add  to 
above  ingredients  and  beat  well.  Last  of 
all  beat  two  eggs  until  light  and  foamy, 
and  add  to  batter,  mixing  or  stirring  well. 

This  makes  a  real  large  cake.  I  use  a 
tin  9x13.  Cover  with  a  white  frosting. 

MBS.  L.  B. 


very  cold  weather.  My  snow  drops  have 
been  blooming  since  early  in  February. 
The  Winter  aconite  is  almost  open  while 
the  Winter  Jasmine  is  also  in  bloom. 

Last  week  I  spent  some  delightful  days 
going  over  old  magazines.  Many  of  which 
were  R.  N.-Y.’s.  I  clip  many  of  the 
beautiful  verses,  all  suggestions  for 
money  making,  new  salads  and  different 
kinds  of  candies  to  say  nothing  of  plant 
descriptions  and  ever  so  many  other 
things.  My  scrap  books  are  a  joy.  I 
even  have  a  number  of  the  pictures  on  the 
covers  put  away  to  use  for  scrap-books 
for  children.  About  this  time  each  year 
I  go  over  all  the  magazines  of  the  past 
year,  clip  some  and  then  give  them  away. 
Each  kind  tied  a  year  together.  I  often 
wish  I  could  keep  them  all  for  they  are 
so  interesting  to  look  over  after  several 
years  and  see  how  things  have  changed. 

I  have  started  to  get  ready  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  1937.  My  friends  are  going  to  get 
bags  of  one  kind  or  another  and  I  am  on 
the  look-out  for  interesting  ones  which 
will  not  take  too  long  to  make. 

I  have  made  five  dresses  for  myself 
since  Christmas  and  have  one  or  two 
more  to  make,  then  I  hope  not  to  have  to 
sew  after  it  is  time  to  get  out  in  the 
garden.  I  have  a  crocheted  doily  almost 
finished  and  then  am  going  to  start  chair 
back  sets  for  one  of  the  rooms.  It  will 
take  eight  pieces  and  I  want  them  done 
by  time  to  clean  house  and  take  up  the 
Winter  rugs. 

THE  EY-TEACHER  OE  WYNDHURST. 


Housewives  are  discovering  nutritional 
economy  in  using  more  of  the  less  expen¬ 
sive  cuts  of  meat.  Unappealing  as  they 
may  sound  when  we  name  them  over- 
beef  flank,  neck,  short  ribs,  plate,  brisket 
and  oxheart,  or  shoulder,  breast  and  flank, 
if  it  happens  to  be  veal  or  lamb,  can  be 
made  into  excellent  substantial  dishes 
when  properly  prepared — fricassees,  rag¬ 
outs,  goulash,  stews,  delectable  meat  pies 
and  delicious  roasts. 

Hamburger  steak  pressed  flat  in  one 
big  cake,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  broiled 
like  a  porterhouse  or  sirloin,  and  served 
with  a  border  of  sliced  pineapple  slightly 
browned  in  a  little  hot  fat,  or  broiled 
bananas,  cut  in  halves  lengthwise,  is  just 
as  delicious  as  it  sounds.  What  is  more 
appetizing  than  spaghetti  with  meat  balls 
and  tomato  sauce,  or  a  meat  loaf  put  to¬ 
gether  just  right.  A  flank  roast,  rolled 
Boston  style.,  or  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  boned 
and  rolled  for  roasting,  which  may  be 
stuffed  with  any  good  bread  dressing,  or 
not,  just  as  one  likes,  makes  the  best  of 
roasts.  Ox-heart,  carefully  prepared  and 
stuffed,  and  roasted  until  tender  and 
brown,  is  another  substantial  economical 
dish. 

Just  a  word  about  the  not  over-popular 
stew,  which  perhaps  has  not  gained  much 
distinction  just  because  of  its  serving  ap¬ 
pearance.  It's  the  dish  that  looks  inviting 
that  is  sure  to  appeal  to  the  appetite,  and 
many  a  savory  stew  has  lost  favor  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unattractiveness  when  served. 
Meat  used  for  stewing  looks  and  cooks 
better  if  cut  in  rather  small  pieces,  and 
two  ways  of  stewing  meat  are  suggested 
by  most  cooks,  one  to  brown  the  meat  in 
a  little  hot  fat  before  adding  the  hot 
liquor,  the  other  to  put  the  meat  in  the 
kettle  without  searing  and  covering  with 
boiling  liquor.  However,  in  either  case  the 
meat  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil  above 
a  gentle  simmering  during  the  cooking. 
If  hurried  by  vigorous  boiling  toughness 
is  almost  inevitable.  Stews  made  from 
meat  that  has  been  cooked  once  usually 
require  more  seasoning,  than  when  fresh 
meat  is  used,  and  its  better  to  brown,  sea¬ 
son  and  thicken  the  gravy  before  adding 
the  meat  for  reheating. 

Vegetable  Stews. — Since  stewed  meat 
must  be  cooked  slowly  for  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results  and,  as  everyone  knows  most 
vegetables  are  best  when  cooked  quickly, 
it’s  better  when  they  are  to  be  served 
together  to  cook  them  separately,  and 
then  arrange  on  a  serving  dish,  the  meat 
in  the  center  and  the  vegetables,  care¬ 
fully  drained  and  not  broken,  grouped 
around  it.  This  makes  a  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  dish  than  when  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  cooked  together.  Preparing  the 
vegetables  is  quite  important,  too.  Do 
not  cut  them  too  small — carrots  in  quar¬ 
ters  lengthwise,  celery  stalks  two  or  three 
inches,  peppers  in  plump  rings,  and 
onions  and  potatoes,  if  small,  left  whole. 
A  few  sprigs  of  parsley,  or  the  parsley 
finely  minced,  and  added  to  the  meat  and 
vegetables  just  before  serving  makes  a 
happy  addition. 

If  you  have  never  roasted  a  beef  heart 
you  will  want  to  try  doing  one  this  way 
as  it  is  really  a  delicious  as  well  as  a 
most  attractive  dish.  Wash  one  beef 
heart,  or  two  small  calf  hearts  in  cold 
water,  and  open  sufficiently  to  remove  the 
ventricles,  usually  the  butcher  does  this. 
Soak  the  heart  thoroughly  until  all  the 
blood  is  removed;  and  wipe  dry;  season 
inside  and  out  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stuff  with  the  following  dressing :  Cook 


Ways  of  Using  Carrots 

Sugar  Cookies. — Three  eggs,  two  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  butter  or  lard,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  vanilla,  six 
tablespoons  milk,  one  cup  carrots  ground 
very  fine,  four  cups  flour,  enough  so  you 
can  drop  them,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Or  if  you  would  like  them  crisp 
add  a  little  more  flour  and  roll  them  out 
real  thin.  Bake  in  hot  oven. 

Carrot  Crackers. — One-lialf  cup  butter 
or  lard,  one  teaspoon  salt,  carrots  ground 
fine,  one  quart  (four  cups)  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Sometimes  I  take 
one  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup  whole  wheat 
and  the  other  two  white  flour.  Work  the 
ingredients  together  thoroughly  with  the 
hands.  Moisten  with  a  very  little  milk 
to  make  very  stiff  dough.  Work  in  flour 
till  dough  is  hard  and  brittle.  Roll  right 
on  cooky  pan,  cut  into  squares,  but  do 
not  try  to  separate  them  till  they  are 
baked.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  bake  in 
hot  oven. 

Did  you  ever  try  this :  Prepare  as 
many  carrots  as  you  will  need  for  your 
family ;  boil  till  tender,  cut  in  thin 
lengthwise  slices  and  put  in  shallow  pan 
(that  is  greased)  ;  cover  with  slices  of 
bacon  and  put  in  oven  and  bake  till  ba¬ 
con  is  crisp. 

Then  when  you  are  planning  to  have 
mashed  potatoes,  add  several  carrots  to 


oue  minced  onion  and  one-half  cup  of 
finely  chopped  celery  in  two  tablespoons 
of  butter  or  drippings  until  slightly 
browned,  and  add  to  one-half  cup  of  fresh 
pork  sausage  with  one  cup  of  hot  water, 
two  cups  of  fine  bread  or  cracker  crumbs. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  very 
little  curry  powder,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Tie  or  skewer  the  heart  in  shape,  and 
dredge  with  flour,  sear  on  all  sides  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat,  then  add  a  pint  of 
liquor,  water  or  stock,  cover  closely  and 
cook  slowly  for  two  hours,  or  until  the 
heart  is  tender.  Serve  in  the  center  of 
a  serving  dish  with  a  border  of  plump 
stewed  prunes,  thin  slices  of  lemon  and 
sprays  of  parsley.  For  the  sause  add  a 
cup  of  unsweetened  prune  juice  to  the 
stock  in  the  roaster,  thicken,  add  a  dash 
of  lemon  juice  and  serve  with  the  heart. 

Here  is  another  dish  for  the  lovers  of 
sauerkraut:  Get  two  or  three  pounds  of 
brisket  of  beef,  trim  off  most  of  the  fat, 
and  cut  in  rather  small  pieces ;  sprin¬ 
kle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  let  stand 
one  or  two  hours.  Cook  in  the  roaster 
one  large  onion,  finely  chopped,  in  melted 
fat  until  tender,  then  add  two  pounds  of 
uncooked  sauerkraut  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes;  put  in  the  brisket  with  one  cup 
of  hot  water  and  cook  all  slowly  until 
the  meat  is  tender. 

For  an  excellent  meat  loaf,  mix  one 
pound  of  hamburger  steak,  one-half 
pound  of  pork  sausage,  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  chopped  veal,  with  1%  cups  of 
fine  bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  1*4  cups  of 
strained  tomatoes,  one  well-beaten  egg, 
one  small  teaspoon  of  salt,  pepper  and 
two  tablespoons  of  minced  onion.  Shape 
into  a  loaf,  place  in  a  well-oiled  baking 
pan.  add  a  few  strips  of  bacon  or  salt 
pork  to  the  top.  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  two  hours,  basting  occasionally 
with  the  fat  in  the  pan.  For  the  sauce 
add  a  cup  of  tomato  juice  to  the  fat  in 
the  pan,  thicken  and  serve  with  the  loaf. 
A  border  of  stuffed  tomatoes  makes  a  nice 
addition  to  this  dish. 

Breast  of  lamb  is  usually  converted 
into  a  stew  of  some  kind,  either  with  or 
without  vegetables.  For  a  change  try 
preparing  it  this  way :  Cook  two  breasts 
of  lamb  in  just  enough  water  to  cover  it 
until  tender,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  one 
tablespoon  of  catsup,  and  one  of  lemon 
juice,  and  continue  cooking  until  the  meat 
falls  from  the  bones.  Drain,  remove  the 
bones,  pack  in  a  mold  and  press  under  a 
weight  until  cold.  Serve  thinly  sliced, 
cold  or  dip  the  slices  in  a  little  melted 
fat,  then  in  fine  crumbs,  and  fry  a  golden 
brown. .  Top  each  slice  with  a  ring  of 
piueapple,  slightly  browned  in  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  a  sprig  of  mint  for  special  oc¬ 
casions. 

Left-overs  can  add  lure  to  your  menus 
in  dozens  of  ways.  Meat  cakes,  hashes, 
croquettes,  chop  suey  and  meat  pies.  I 
know  a  thrifty  housewife  who  utilizes 
every  particle  of  meat  and  meat  juices 
left  in  her  roaster  after  the  meat  and 
gravy  have  been  removed,  into  a  tasty 
nourishing  soup,  by  adding  a  quart  or  so 
of  hot  water  to  the  roaster  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  then  it  is  re¬ 
heated  and  turned  into  the  soup  kettle 
with  some  of  the  remaining  gravy,  finely 
chopped  vegetables,  and  plenty  of  season¬ 
ing,  and  allowed  to  cook  until  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  tender.  If  made  rather  thick 
with  the  vegetables  a  half  dozen  clams 
and  their  juice  is  sometimes  added,  which 
makes  a  chowder  that  never  goes  begging. 

ROSAMOND  LAMP  MAN. 


the  potatoes.  Be  sure  the  carrots  are 
sliced  thin  so  they  will  be  tender  when 
the  potatoes  are.  Mash  as  usual.  Beat 
till  fluffy.  mbs.  l.  c. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Cottons  will  be  more  popular  than  ever 
this  year  with  lawns,  muslins,  etc.,  for 
dresses  and  hardier  cottons  like  denims 
and  piques  for  sports.  Smart  novelty 
weaves  including  a  black  and  white 
woven  suiting,  also  gay  prints  for  Spring 
ensembles  and  children’s  clothes  were  at 
16  cents  a  yard. 

Chintzes  of  all  kinds  are  seen,  some 
with  flowers  flung  riotously;  others  with 
the  stripes  that  are  so  important  this 
year.  A  Spring  favorite  is  pussy-willow 
on  rose,  gray,  shell  pink,  powder  blue, 
dark  blue,  old  red,  almond  green,  at  65 
cents  a  yard. 

Girls’  tailored  suits  in  smart  men’s 
wear  fabrics,  with  classic  link-button 
model  in  herringbone,  were  on  sale  at 
$13.98.  Sizes  9  to  15,  in  navy,  gray  and 
tan. 

Toyo  straw-like  cloth  hats  were  seen 
at  $1.59  in  black,  brown  and  navy. 

Beach  chairs  complete  with  canopies 
and  footrests  at  ,$1.39  will  prove  useful 
now  on  the  porch  as  well  as  on  the  beach 
in  Summer. 


Style-Wise  Summer  Trio 


324 — Tot’s  Pantie  Frock  for 
all  Occasions.  Designed  for 
sizes  2  to  8.  Size  6  requires 
2%  yds.  of  36-in.  fabric.  15c. 


301 — Look  Slender — in  a  Dain¬ 
ty  Jabot  Style.  Designed  for 
sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
fabric.  15c. 


4354  —  Dainty  Loveliness  for 
Summer  Dress-up.  Designed 
for  sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to 
42.  Size  16  requires  3%  yds. 
39-in  fabric.  15c. 


Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  Department,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Gay  Needlework 
Necessities 


938 — Here’s  a  gay  lit  of  dress-up  for  your 
bedroom  or  bath — a  colorful  rug  that’s  equal¬ 
ly  smart  and  serviceable  -whether  it’s  of 
bright  rags,  soft  rug  wool  or  handsome  can- 
dlewicking!  Your  bedroom  will  welcome  a 
fetching  ensemble  of  a  dainty  filet  lace  scarf 
that’s  crocheted  in  string  to  match  your  rug, 
while  a  set  for  the  bathroom  boasts  a  towel 
with  matching  border!  Plan  now  to  add 
some  refreshing  touches  to  your  rooms,  so 
that  they’ll  be  all  ready  for  Summertime 
hospitality!  Even  “beginners”  will  find  the 
simple  crochet  stitches  easy  to  learn,  fun  to 
do,  and  fascinating  pick-up  work!  Pattern 
938  contains  detailed  directions  and  charts 
for  making  the  set  shown;  illustrations  of  it 
and  of  all  stitches  used;  material  require¬ 
ments;  color  suggestions.  Ten  cents. 


5795 — Dishes,  silver,  pots  and  pans,  join 
forces  and  give  you  one  of  the  snappiest 
towel  sets  you  ever  saw!  It’s  fun  to  make 
your  kitchen  gay  this  easy  way,  with  bright, 
colorful  motifs  that  are  amusing  as  can  be 
to  stitch!  Use  six-strand  cotton  for  this 
quick-as-lightning  cross-stitch  that's  done 
eight  to  the  inch!  There  isn't  a  woman  in 
the  world — be  she  bride  or  seasoned  house¬ 
keeper,  who  wouldn't  welcome  so  practical 
and  handy  a  gift.  .So  get  busy  today,  for 
you’ll  want  more  than  one  set  for  your  own 
kitchen  in  a  variety  of  vivid  colors.  Pattern 
5795  contains  a  transfer  pattern  of  six 
motifs,  averaging  4%x9%  inches;  material 
requirements;  color  suggestions;  illustrations 
of  all  stitches  used.  Ten  cents. 

Send  your  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Pattern  Department,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York. 


The  Swallow  Quilt 

I  have  a  quilt  pieced  about  the  year 
1852  by  my  husband's  great-grandmother, 
Ellen  Robinson,  wife  of  Capt.  George 
Robinson  of  Saeketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.  She 
called  this  pattern  the  Swallow. 

Blocks  1  and  2  (in  the  illustration) 
were  always  the  same  color ;  3,  all  white ; 
and  4,  always  pink.  In  my  quilt  the 
blocks  No.  2  are  curved  on  one  side,  and 


No.  1  is  also  curved  to  fit  No.  3.  No. 
4,  the  pink  tail,  is  a  slender  diamond 
shaped  piece.  It  is  sashed  together  with 
an  old-fashioned  lilac  point.  Blocks  1 
and  3  are  all  old  English  prints  and  the 
colors  are  still  very  bright  and  clear.  The 
picture  shows  the  size  of  the  finished 
block. 

I  have  seen  a  block  of  this  pattern 
called  the  Burr  and  Thistle.  While  that 
litle  is  Scotch  and  great-grandmother  was 
Scotch,  she  always  called  her  pattern 
the  Swallow.  minnie  d.  hedges. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Attending  the  Lecture  on 
Feet 

Part  II. 

“If  taken  in  time  most  cases  of  weak 
foot  can  be  entirely  cured.  A  reliable 
specialist  should  be  consulted  and  his  di¬ 
rections  faithfully  followed.  It  will  take 
time  and  a  great  deal  of  patience.  Prob¬ 
ably  daily  exercises  of  a  tiring  nature 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  for  several 
months.  But  the  ultimate  freedom  from 
the  pain  and  lack  of  endurance  will  more 
than  repay  w’hatever  efforts  have  to  be 
made.  If  weak  foot  has  developed  to  a 
stage  where  arch  supporters  have  to  be 
worn,  the  supporters  should  be  made  to 
order  from  a  plaster  cast  of  the  foot.  No 
one  arch  supporter  is  suitable  for  all 
types  of  feet.  No  two  feet  are  exactly 
alike.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
whole  foot,  not  merely  part  of  it,  rests 
on  a  supporter  if  any  is  to  be  worn.” 

“I  have  ingrowing  toe  _ nails,”  an¬ 
nounced  a  voice  in  the  rear.  The  audience 
laughed.  The  doctor  also  smiled  but 
quickly  said — 

“That  is  really  no  laughing  matter.  In¬ 
growing  nails  can  be  extremely  painful 
and  at  times  even  dangerous.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  develop.  Nor  will 
they  ever  if  the  feet  are  given  proper  care 
daily. 

“Each  night,  after  they  have  been 
washed,  the  nails  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  with  an  orangewood  stick.  When 
cutting  is  necessary  the  order  of  mani¬ 
curing  finger  nails  should  be  exactly  re¬ 
versed — that  is,  instead  of  curving  the 
nails  upwards  in  the  center  they  should 
be  curved  down  toward  the  base,  and  the 
sides  or  corners  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  remain  even  with  the  toe,  never 
cut  out  or  curved  down  as  the  corners  of 
the  finger  nails  are.  If  this  manner  of 
manicuring  is  faithfully  followed  there 
will  be  no  ingrowing  nails. 

“Your  problem,  however,”  addressing 
the  lady  who  had  spoken,  “is  one  of  cure, 
I  take  it,  not  prevention?” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  came  the  reply. 

“Well,  when  ingrowing  nails  have  de¬ 
veloped  they  must  not  be  cut !  It  is 
very  important  that  they  be  allowed  to 
grow  out.  The  offending  edges  should  be 
ever  so  gently  lifted  and  a  tiny  piece  of 
cotton  inserted  to  relieve  the  pain.  If 
for  any  reason  this  cannot  be  done  at 
home — or  in  case  there  is  any  swelling 
or  sign  of  infection — a  doctor  should  be 
consulted  at  once. 

“Corns  and  bunions  mar  beauty  in 
many  instances.  Not  only  do  they  in¬ 
fluence  the  expression  of  the  face  but  the 
shape  of  the  foot  as  well.  A  foot  should 
be  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  can  and  will  be 
if  given  the  proper  care.  Bare-foot 
dancers  and  women  who  like  to  swim 
want  beautiful  feet.  Even  a  foot  with  a 
shoe  on  will  be  bound  to  look  ugly  if  dis¬ 
figured  by  corns  or  bunions  that  make 
various  humps  and  lumps. 

“Corns  may  develop  rather  early  in 
life  if  incorrectly  fitting  shoes  are  worn. 
They  will  not  develop  at  all  if  the  feet 
are  properly  shod.  Bunions  are  more  the 
product  of  later  years.  They,  too,  how¬ 
ever,  are  Nature’s  way  of  rebellion 
against  long  continued  indignities.” 

“Should  corns  be  cut?”  The  question 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“No,  except  by  a  foot  specialist.  There 
are  men  and  women  who  understand 
chiropody.  To  them  may  be  safely  en¬ 
trusted  the  cutting  of  corns.  For  home 
treatment  dependable  corn  salves  and 
plasters  are  best.  As  to  bunions,  if  they 
are  painful  and  troublesome,  surgical  in¬ 
tervention  will  probably  be  needed.  Such 
operations  should  always  be  performed 
by  a  graduate  physician  who  specializes 
in,  orthopedics.” 

“Doctor,”  queried  the  women  next  to 
me,  “how  can  one  make  her  ankles  beau¬ 
tiful  V" 

The  doctor  smiled.  “Some  can't — some 
others  may.  It  all  depends.  Beautiful 
ankles  are  the  desire  of  every  woman  who 
gives  much  thought  to  her  looks,  and 
rightly  so. 

“Now  those  who  cannot  change  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  ankles  are  women  who 
come  of  good,  strong,  sturdy  stock  where 
for  past  generations  large  muscles  have 
‘been  in  the  family.’  For  women  built 
like  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

“If  large  ankles  are  due  to  overweight 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  likewise  too 
pleasingly  plump,  the  answer,  of  course, 
is  obvious.  See  your  physician  :  have  him 
make  out  a  reducing  diet :  follow  it  ex¬ 
actly  and  faithfully  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  As  I  have  already  said,  over¬ 
weight  is  often  the  forerunner  of  fallen 
arches. 

“Guard  carefully  against  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  called  ‘athlete’s  foot.’  It  is  entire¬ 
ly  too  prevalent.  Easily  acquired,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.” 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Merchants  mutual  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  .  .  .  plus  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  our  local  agent  .  .  . 
guarantees  you  the  highest  type  of 
automobile  insurance  protection 
you 
man 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


can  purchase.  Ask  the 
who  has  had  an  accident. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


FREE 


Washable  &  Regular 
The  only  house  catalogue  that  samples 
borders.  This  book  makes  papering 
as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  to 
householders. 

Be  sure  to  send  lor  our 
NEW  Wall  Paper  Catalogue 

Bigger  and  Better  Than  Ever 
CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

9 1 6  Reeves  Ave.  Camden,  N.  J. 


- CUT  ME  OUT - i 

1  and  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Christy,  * 

I  Inf..  4186  Union  St.,  Newark,  New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a  | 
free  sample  of  Christy's  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full  I 
details  how  you  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor-  1 
|  tunity  to  make  to  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  timej 

y  iniio  FOR  hand  knitting 

Y  A  K  nl  \  FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

I  Hi!  Ill)  600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
I  IIIIHV  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUN  RAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.  Dept.  101 -K,  N.  Y.  a 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  Book.  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-T 
Adams  Building,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


ifnn/llf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
lwUHf\  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
C||  MQ  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
r  I LlVld  Gentiine. Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

24-Hour  Service!  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  —  8 
Velox  Prints.  2  Bromide  Enlargements  —  2oe  coin. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


STEAM  Plants,  $117.  Sinktnb,  *15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  *16 
Bathrooms,  *29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  chavity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solieit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD^FTtEE 

Wite  todav  for  valuable  72-pa<?e  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FKEE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFC..  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
m  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jor  , 

90“ 


You  can  paper  ths  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


o  r>  i  s  o  no 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 


for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 
SAVE  MONEY  IS 

tionally  lOTiK  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive  Odorless.  Especially 
a  V i  •r  j  u  "r,ven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargrers.  Can- 


f  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York, 
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ONE -DAY 
SERVICE 

Alan#  Vaudie* 

1,500,000  EGG 
HATCHING  CAPACITY 


HATCHES  365  DAYS 
YEAH  ABOUND 

12  YEABS  BLOOD 
TESTING 


Whether  you  want  White  eggs  or  Brown  eggs,  PULLET  CHICKS 
(Day-Old  or  Started)  from  Wene  Super  Matings  put  you  in  a  position 
to  sell  more  No.  1,  Standard  and  Jumbos  from  your  flock  nert 
fall.  Wene  Super  1937  Matings  will  represent  1$  years  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  best  LARGE-EGG  breeding  from  the  premier 
Official  Egg  Laying  Contest  bloodlines,  chosen  from  E.  H.  Wene's 
study  as  Laying  Contest  Manager  of  over  100  leading  American 
strains  in  10  different  breeds. 

S&SflBMB 

EXTRA  PROFITS  FOR  WENE  CUSTOMERS 

$1,971.46  was  7  months  profit  from  1,266  birds,  with  PULLETS 
producing  eggs  grading  83%  No.  X  for  Meerwald  Bros.,  South 
Dennis,  N.  J.  C.  J.  Lampman,  Leeds,  New  York,  gets  6c  to  7c  per 
doz.  PREMIUM  above  market  for  eggs  from  Wene-strain  pullet^ 
Too  many  more  to  mention  here.  Letter  after  letter  like  t‘ 

In  our  catalog.  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  above  market  for  broilers 
too — proof  from  Wene  customers  showing  they  make  ertra  "" 
profits  even  in  bad  times. _ 


uVtttftHORH 

"hem-chicks 


East’s  LARGEST  OUTPUT  of  Official  State 
Certified  2-to-6-year-old  HEN  BREEDER 
LEGHORN  chicks,  all  headed  by  200  to  300 
R.  O.  P.  OFFICIAL  24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs 
or  better  R.  O.  P.  Males. 


rtfisf  SR# ® 

vHv11  Chicks 


WENE  WYAN-ROCKS.  Extra  heavy,  white 
plumage,  deep  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs. 
WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS.  WENEcross 
RED-ROCKS,  sex-linked— pullets  or  males. 


- ..cni  SAVE  ™$2— ”o 

/END  FOR  FREE  CATAIO 


Before  you  buy  chicks  anywhere,  read 
the  FREE  CATALOG  of  the  EAST’S 

_ _  _  .  „„„  LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITU- 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  R.L  REDS,  jjqji  Read  customers*  reports,  our 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  laying  contest  records.  MATCH  OUR 
or  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS,  WHITE  LOW  PRICES  against  any.  Send  postcard 
WYANDOTTES.  today  for  your  free  copy. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  3200-C 


VINELAND,  N.  I. 


W.  W.  Kerlin 

Owner, 

Manager 


DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

90%  Sex  Guarantee.  Day-Old 
Unsexed  Chicks.  Big  Type 
Day-Old  Cockerels.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

MERLIN'S  GRAND  VIEW 


IF  You  Answer  This  Ad  PROMPTLY 

I’ll  Send  You  PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFICATE 
W  .  .  .Worth  $3.00  On  Every  lOO  DAY-OLDS 


Don’t  “Keep  Chlcfe«W”-Let  “Kerlln-QuaKty”  Leghorns  “Keep  Tom” 

,KERLIN  QUALITY  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Great  money-making  strain  37  years.  85,000  customers 
in  U.  S.  A.  and  31  Foreign  Countries  know  that  it  pays 
to  INVEST  WISELY  IN  KERLIN -QUALITY. 
EVERY  BIRD  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED.  Mountain 
reared,  trapnested  breeders.  Big  white  beautiful  business 
birds.  Over  100  Official  Contest  Records.  Big  catalog  free. 

250  Walnut  Rd„  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM  - 


White  or 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff 
Barred,  White  or  Buff 
B.  I.  Beds  or  New  Ham] 
Black  or  White  Giants 
A  neon  as  or  White  Wj 
Bed-Bock  Cross  Breeds 


Ulrh  FamCkickf<Fk 

■  «-• w-n  w 

Our  flocks  are  all  personally  culled  and  blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  D.  Full  count  of  strong  live  chicks  guar¬ 
anteed,  good  livability  is  assured  with  our  peppy 
chicks  produced  from  free  range  flocks.  Get  your 
order  in  now  or  write  for  our  catalog. 

We  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Brown  Leghorns . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

2.50 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

2.75 

5.25 

10.50 

51.25 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

1000 

$75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

85.00 

100.00 

85.00 

85.00 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


mn&nh  CHICKS 


New  England’s  outstanding  low  prices  on  highest 
quality  Purebred  and  Crossbred  chicks  from  100% 
free  range  breeders.  Doubly  guaranteed — 100% 
live  arrival  and  high  livability.  From  an  incubation 
standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest,  and  most  liv¬ 
able  chicks  that  modem  incubation,  science  and 
sanitation  can  produce.  Big  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  day  old  pullets  and  males.  Red-Rock  and' 
White  Leghorn-White  Rock  Crossbred  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  chicks.  Also,  that  greatest  of  all  meat  produc¬ 
ing  Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross.  FREE  catalog 
tells  all.  1  save  you  money  with  my  many  chick 
har^a/'ns.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Postcard  will  do. 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS, Pept.4524-0,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN-I 


CATALOG 


WOLF  Farmers’ Friend”  CHICKS 
Pay  BIGGER  Profits  .  .  ■ 


«  .  .  from  A.  P.  A.  Inspected  Flocks 

Save  money.. .yet  get  chick*  that  pay  extra  prof  its...  that’s  what  you  get  with  WOLF 
“Farmers’ Friend”  CHICKS.  All  breeders  bloodtested  and  A.  P.  A.  inspected ...  im¬ 
proved  by  purchase  of  choice  stock  from  R.  O.  P.  Breeders.  1 1  Profitable  Breeds  at 
lowest  prices.  No  need  to  go  further  west  for  your  chicks.  FREE  Feed  by  ordering 
in  advance.  Don’t  wait!  Get  Wolf  prices  and  FREE  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  Gibsonbiug,  Ohio 


. .  WaLaidrfiiJ,^  - - — — - 

JUNIATA  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  ^arg-e^aSand3  better  Leghorns.  1  We  have  4.000  two 

and  three-year-old  Breeding  Hens  on  our  farm.  We  are  offering  Chicks  from  these  large 
Special  Matings  at  $8  per  100,  $80  per  1,000.  These  breeders  are  here  for  inspection  and 
prospective  buyers  of  Chicks  are  welcome.  Catalog  FREE.  .  _  .  „  _  . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R-  RICHFIELD.  P  A. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7-00  $35.00  $70.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS . •••  •••••••■  •  •  •  £.00  35.00  70.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  7.50  37.50  75.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  9-50  47.50  95.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIKED .  6.50  32.50  6J.OO 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WE  AUER’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Chicks  100 %  live  delivery.  Guaranteed.  100 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  X.  Beds,  Anconas . . . $/-95 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas. .  “.ss 

Large  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . . . . . 7.45 

Buff  Orpingtons .  $8.45 — 100:  Assorted  Breeds  . .  6.95 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults . . .  ■••••••;  •••  •; . • :  v  ■  - - ••• . 450  eactl 

Write  for  Valuable  FREE  offer!  Add  lo  per  chick  for  less  than  100  _  _ 

WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  INC..  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA,. 


Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs;  report  for  week  ending 
March  17 : 

In  the  24th  week  of  the  Storrs  test  to 
determine  who’s  who  in  hendorn,  the  out¬ 
put  fell  off  55  eggs  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week’s  production.  Total  lay 
last  week  was  5.469  eggs,  or  a  yield  of 
78.1  per  cent. 

Hens,  too,  can  crack  up  when  speed 
limits  are  disregarded.  Big  and  little  hens 
can  be  said  to  have  done  their  full  duty 
when  yields  range  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 
This  means  that  any  group  of  1.000  pul¬ 
lets  is  measuring  up  when  they  lay  in 
the  course  of  a  single  week  anywhere 
from  5,250  to  5,600  eggs. 

Ebenwood  Farm’s  entry  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Massachusetts,  came  up  with 
the  top  score  of  the  week  with  a  count 
of  72  points.  Broad  Acres  Farm’s  team 
of  White  Leghorns  from  Connecticut, 
ranked  second  with  71,  while  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son’s  pen  of  the  same  breed  from  Oregon, 
and  E.  B.  Parmenter’s  entry  of  R.  I. 
Reds  from  Massachusetts,  tied  for  third 
with  70  points  each. 

Homestead  Farm’s  entry  of  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Connecticut,  tied  for  fourth  with 
three  other  Red  breeders,  all  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  include  the  pens  of  the 
Elm  Tree  Farm,  Globus  Poultry  Farm, 
and  J.  J.  Warren.  Score  69  points  per 
pen.  George  B.  Treadwell’s  entry  of 
Reds  from  Massachusetts,  Wm.  L.  Mehr- 
mann,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  sponsoring  Leg¬ 
horns,  tied  for  fifth  with  68  points  each. 

Ebenwood  Farm  of  Massachusetts, 
grabbed  off  two  blue  ribbons  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  winning  first  in  both  the  Barred 
Rock  and  New  Hampshire  classes,  Home¬ 
stead  Farm  of  Connecticut,  won  first  in 
the  White  Rock  alley,  while  R.  C.  Cobb 
of  Massachusetts,  sponsoring  Barred 
Rocks,  took  second  for  the  month. 

J.  J.  Warren  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Norman  W.  Amidon  of  Connecticut,  re 
peated  in  February  their  performance  of 
the  previous  month  with  precisely  the 
same  relative  standing.  Warren  won 
first  and  third  in  the  R.  I.  Red  class  and 
high  pen  for  the  entire  contest,  while 
Amidon  was  sandwiched  snugly  in  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Warren  entries.  High  pen 
made  a  score  of  270  points. 

In  the  Leghorn  row  Wm.  L.  Mehr- 
mann,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  a  comparatively 
nearby  entry,  got  away  with  the  blue. 
Other  two  prize-takers  for  February 
both  hail  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  order 
they  include  J.  A.  Hanson.  Oregon,  and 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 
New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H . 1298  1368 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1278  1352 

White  Rocks — 

Beicarihill  Farms,  Mass . 1227  1214 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1208  1197 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1307  1276 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 1181  1190 

Irving  T.  Cow  drey,  Conn ....  1162  1159 

R.  1.  Reds— 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 1396  1489 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 1359  1437 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn . 1392  1433 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1362  1427 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 1402  1421 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1373  1431 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.1274  1313 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 1256  1274 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn .  .  1205  1239 

Gren-El-Lang  Farm,  Conn .  .  1251  1213 

Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week^ . 5469  5823 

Total  to  date  . 106,114  108,062 

Best  pen  for  week,  No.  7 .  66  72 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 1396  1489 

Average  pen  total  to  date ....  1061  1081 

Per  Cent  Production — 

10  Anconas  .  SQ-O 

30  White  Wyandottes  .  66.  < 

60  White  Rocks .  72.6 

80  New  Hampshires  .  ‘<-0 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  79.6 

330  White  Leghorns  .  78.2 

360  R.  I.  Reds .  80.0 

1000  average  all  varieties .  ‘8.1 


Possible  Tuberculosis 

We  killed  a  hen  and  found  the  intes¬ 
tines  wrere  full  of  lumps  and  at  one  place 
wTas  a  hard  lump  on  the  inside  of  the  in¬ 
testines.  Some  parts  of  the  intestines 
were  very  large  and  some  very  small. 

New  Jersey.  E-  A- 

“Lumpy”  intestines  may  be  caused  by 
tuberculosis  of  these  organs,  small  mass¬ 
es,  or  tubercles,  appearing  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestines  and  the  supporting  struc¬ 
tures.  These  “tubercles”  are  also  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  liver.  M.  B.  o. 


CWCKS 

■jO 


•  IF  YOUR  chicks  ara  of  the  Kerr 
strain,  you  are  SURE  of  a  high  egg 
yield  per  hen.  Hens  need  good  feed 
and  a  clean,  dry  home,  but  you  must 
have  good  stock. 

Kerr,  for  29  years,  has  been  breeding 
hens  to  lay,  and  lay  heavily.  In  hundreds 
of  contests  Kerr  pens  have  taken  prizes. 
All  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded  and 
blood-tested  by  "slow"  tube  method. 

Enlarge  your  flock  this  year.  If  you  have 
never  raised  chickens,  and  care  for  advice, 
write  us  fully.  Ask  for  FREE  Kerr  Chick 
Book  and  special  offer  for  advance  orders, 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc,. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Fronchtown,  N.  J, 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lan¬ 
caster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell. 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich:  Del, — Selbyville.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  19.) 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


I  iJeLECTRIC  HATCHED  100  BOO  10<K* 

U_jB  Large  Type  8. C.W.  l**:hom.s$7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  &  Wh  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds....  7.50  37.50  7$ 
Rd-Rk  Cross,  N.  H.  Rods,  W.-Bl.  Min.  8.00  40.00  60 
Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  cullod. 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  A 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


STUCK 'S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  8.  C.  White  Legs.  $6.50  $32.50  $65 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix.  $6.50-100-  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W 
D.  under  personal  superrison.  Will  ship  Cash  or  O. 
O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  or  writo  for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  wo 
are  able  to  produce  high  grado  chicks. 

STUCK’S  CHICK  FARM 
H.  N.  Stuck,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD.Fully  Guaranteed!  Big 
Type  Pedigreed  White  leghorns —  Rose  Comb  Brown 
l-oghoms — <}iant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge.  Colum¬ 
bian  White,  Barred  Bocks — Wliito  Wyandottes —  Bods 
New  Hampshires — Sexed  Chicks—  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every 
Monday  of  each  week.  AU  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
for  B.W.D.  Personal  Supervision.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Ijeglioms  &  II.  Mix. $6.50  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.75  32.50  65 

Wh.  Rocks,  8.C.  Reds.  W.  Wyand.  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Nicmond.  Prop.,  Box  R,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  8.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested. 
Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  50  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  ‘‘Riley’s  Strain” . $  9- — 100 

W.  Leghorns  “Riley’s  200  egg  Strain’’...  9.— 100 
New  Hampshires — Crossed  “Christies”  and 

“Hubbard's"  Strains .  JO. — JOO 

White  Giants . ■ .  12- — JJJJ 

Utility  Grade  Barred  or  White  Rocks...  8. — 100 
Utility  Grado  Wh.  Wyan.  or  N.  Ilamp. .  8.— 100 

Utility  Wliito  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed -  7.— 100 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery.  Free  Circular. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian 
Box  R  - Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


L.  E. 


-H-l-C-K-S 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK - 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  . .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
White  &  Barred  Rocks...  7.50  37.50  75 
Special  Leg.  &  N.  H.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
Antigen  (BWD)  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STRAWSER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliur)  JW  .500  1000 
Largo  Type  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Whito  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

S  C.  R.  I  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

1:  C.  N  H.  Reds" .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD. 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Will  ship  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  giv 
ing  full  details  of  our  superior,  high  duality  Chicks. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D„ 

LARGE  ENGLISH  100  500  1000 

S  (i  \L  LUG  HORNS.  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
lid.  &  Wh.  l’ly.  Rocks. .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

a.  Mix  $7-100;  Light  Mixed  $6-100.  Less 
than  100  add  lo  per  chick.  Hatches  overy 
Mon.  and  Thursday.  Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or 
('  O.D  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  FREE  Catalog. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  1$  up 

S  TCW’"*I?"eLEOBHORnT  l"rs.'-0.r,BE."L‘EGB»0Rii5 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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How  I  Raise  Ducks 

Here  is  my  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  it  may  concern  : 

I  find  that  it  is  essential  to  feed  and 
care  for  ducks  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  of  chickens,  turkeys  or  guineas, 
because  the  duck  has  no  crop.  The  food 
passes  more  directly  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  does  not  undergo  so  com¬ 
plete  a  softening  process  as  that  con¬ 
sumed  by  other  fowls.  Therefore,  it  is 
desirable  that  ducks  be  fed  mainly  food 
of  a  soft,  easily  digested  nature,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  variety  of  ground  grains 
(wheat,  oats,  corn,  etc.),  moistened  with 
warm  water. 

It  is  essential  to  have  everything  in 
and  around  the  duck  houses  in  the  Tit- 
most  sanitary  condition,  though  even  this 
may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  with 
hens  and  chickens.  The  yards  should 
and  must  be  cultivated  to  keep  them  rea¬ 
sonably  sanitary ;  that  is,  if  the  ducks 
are  confined  in  small  yards.  We  often 
sow  clover  and  Alfalfa,  and  sometimes 
rye,  in  the  yards  to  keep  them  more  sani¬ 
tary,  and  also  to  provide  green  food, 
which  I  find  is  very  essential  for  both 
their  health  and  growth. 

We  feed  young  ducks  from  shallow 
troughs,  about  a  foot  wide  and  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  with  two-inch  sides.  These 
troughs  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  all  times.  Pure  water  and  clean 
yards  are  two  essentials. 

We  always  provide  an  ample  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for  the  young  duck¬ 
lings.  After  the  ducks  are  a  week  or  ten 
days  old,  I  give  them  free  access  to  water 
in  which  to  swim,  play  and  wash.  If 
there  is  no  stream  or  pond  near  by,  a 
large  trough  will  act  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  should  be  replenished  with  fresh 
water  at  least  twice  a  day. 

If  ducklings  are  confined  to  compara¬ 
tively  small  yards,  it  is  advisable  to  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  shade  for  them  during  the 
hot  Summer  months.  Green  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  field  peas  make  excellent  green 
food  for  ducks  when  finely  cut.  This 
green  food  may  be  fed  alone  or  mixed 
with  the  moistened  food.  The  latter  may 
consist  of  wheat  bran,  cornmeal,  and 
ground  oats. 

Ducks  are  much  more  free  from  dis¬ 
eases  and  are  not  bothered  nearly  as 
much  with  vermin  as  other  feathered 
fowls.  In  fact,  I  have  never  had  vermin 
to  bother  ducks.  For  the  above  two  rea¬ 
sons  a  good  many  prefer  raising  ducks 
to  chickens  or  turkeys.  Again,  ducks  are 
far  more  easily  confined  than  hens  and 
chickens.  A  fence  2,y2  or  three  feet  high 
will  confine  most  breeds.  Ducks,  when 
12  or  15  weeks  old,  will  often  weigh  four 
pounds  or  more  each,  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  average  of  chickens  at  that  age. 

Many  duck  breeders  have  no  water  for 
their  ducks  outside  of  the  drinking  water, 
but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  eggs 
from  breeding  stock  which  have  free 
access  to  a  stream  or  pond  in  which  to 
swim  and  wash,  are  far  more  fertile. 

Their  first  feed  should  be  only  sand  and 
water  with  the  chill  taken  off.  About 
five  or  six  hours  after  the  sand  and  water 
feed,  give  them  a  little  bread,  well  mois¬ 
tened  with  sour  milk,  This  should  be  fed 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  afterwards  the 
following  mixture  in  its  place :  One  part 
bran,  one  part  ground  wheat  or  oats,  one- 
half  part  cornmeal,  one-fourth  part  mid- 
lings,  one-half  part  meat  scraps  and  a 
little  green  food  mixed  in. 

This  should  be  fed  moistened  with  sour 
milk  or  water  to  a  crumbly  state.  Feed 
all  they  will  readily  clean  up.  As  they 
grow  older,  try  to  feed  them  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  bulk  in  green  food.  Never 
offer  them  anything  to  eat  until  24  hours 
old.  Over-feeding  and  dampness  are  two 
of  the  principal  causes  of  fatality  in 
raising  ducks.  Draft  or  dampness  will 
do  no  injury  after  they  are  six  or  eight 
weeks  old. 

We  have  raised  ducks  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  have  tried  several  different 
breeds,  and  always  had  best  results  with 
the  Pekin  breed.  They  are  very  large, 
lay  well  and  young  ducklings  are  large, 
healthy  and  grow  off  rapidly  from  the 
first  start.  w.  h.  harrison. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 


“It’s  not  what  you’d  do  with  a  million, 
If  riches  should  e'er  be  your  lot, 

But  wliot  you  are  doing  as  present 
With  the  dollar  ond  a  quarter  you've 
got.” — Golden  Pule  Foundation. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  FUtO  PEP  FEEDING  PROGRAM  GROWS  PULLETS  AT  LESS  COST 


NO  WONDER  OUR  BOSS 
HAS  FED  FUL-O-PEP 
STEADILY  THESE  LAST 
FOURTEEN  YEARS./ 


GOSH/  WAIT  UNTIL 
OTHER  POULTRYKEEPERS 
SEE  THOSE  FIGURES  / 


t?ul*(vpep 

JL chick  wstarter! 

avid 

FUL-(YPEp 

JLgrowino\/  mash  A 


Raise  low  cost  pullets  this  year — big,  uni¬ 
form,  sound,  long  lived  birds  and  more  of 
them.  Raise  y our  chicks  the  Ful-O-Pep 
Way. 

•  This  feeding  plan  especially  suits  the 
Farmer's  needs  and  pocketbook.  It  in¬ 
cludes  mash,  lots  of  grain,  whole  oats 
and  hard  granite  grit. 

•  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds — Chick  Starter  — 


Growing  Mash — Developer — are  built  to 
get  successful  results  with  this  feeding 
program — to  raise  more  good  birds  eco¬ 
nomically.  Liberal  in  oatmeal  content, 
these  feeds  supply  nutrients  required  to 
grow  pullets  with  the  capacity  for  big 
egg  production. 

•  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  FREE  Book — 
"A  Better  Way  to  Raise  Chicks.” 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  31-D,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW 
32-PAGE 


Name .  . 
31-D  Address 


FAMOUS  (HICK? 

Preferred  by 


EMU 


It’s  the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  Jpoultry  raisers 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry..  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST_w.h„.c.»n.ed 

three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy; 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now;  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book*  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed* 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

QflflHL  Accuracy  Guaranteed  on 
W  /O  Sexed  Chicks 

Bd.,  Wh..  Bf.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds 
Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyandottes 


Anconas,  Bf.,  Br.,  Leghorns, 
English  Wh.  Leghorn*  (large  type) 
R.  C.  Reds,  White  Orpingtons, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 


Black  and  White  Minorcas 

White  Giants 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas 

Heavy  Asserted . 

Light  Assorted . 

Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds, 


both  sex. 


NON  SEXED 

PULLETS 

MALES 

PER  IOO 

PER  IOO 

PER  100 

$  7.90 

$11.90 

$  5.90 

7.90 

15.90 

3.45 

8.40 

12.90 

5.90 

8.40 

15.90 

4.90 

9.90 

13.90 

9.90 

9.90 

16.90 

4.90 

5.90 

9.90 

4.90 

5.90 

13.90 

3.45 

4.90 

4.90 

DISCOUNT 


25c  per 
or  more. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


100  on  orders  of  500  or  more.  5Cc  per 
AIM)  25o  to  all  orders  lees  than  100. 

Box  132 


100  on  orders  of  1.000 


LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


AIRYIEW 


ai»*y 


50-S10, 


All  Breeders  closely  culled  and  Blood-tested. 
A  careful  Vitality  Test  it  also  made  of 
chicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  English  W.  Leghorns  crossed  with  a  N. 
Y.  State  (lock  of  high-  50  100  500  1000 

eat  Official  Egg  Records. $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $85 
New  Hampshire  Reds, 

Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  Buff  Orps..  5.50  10.00  45.00  90 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  W.  Jersey  Giants..  6.50  12.00  55.00  .. 

Four  weeks  old  chicks  of  the  heavy  breeds,  not  sorted  as  to  sex 
lOo  a- piece  over  tho  price  of  day  olds,  shipped  by  express  collect. 
Four  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets  25c  each.  10  weeks  old  75c, 
weeks  old  $1.  Whito  Indian  Runner  Duckling:  12-$2.65.  25-$5.25, 
r 00-5:19.  Shipments  of  day-olds  are  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


CHICKS 

BRED  for  satisfactory  Profits.  Large  type 
English  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  B.  W.  D.  blood-tested  supervised 
breeders.  Free  folder  gives  FIVE  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  Graham  Chicks  will  satisfy— make 
you  money  [  BTG  birds,  BIG  eggs,  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor,  uniformity,  color.  £> _ -1  o  r\ 

Prices  Reduced  to  as  low  aa  v"  1UU 
Graham’s  Hatchery  Box  R,  Nevada  Ohio 


SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  WANTED 

Liberal  earnings  for  part  or  full  time 
workers  representing  Evervbodys  Poultry 
Magazine.  Write  for  details  today. 
Everybody*  Poultry  Mag.,  Dept.  230,  Hanover,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS 


l3~l 

icks  I 


ILUKERT’S 
LAYING 

8  W.  Pullets  •  Baby  Chi 

20  years  Breeding.  18  years  Trapnesting.  5  years  Blood- 
testing.  Hanson  and  Seidel  Strains.  Bred  for  Large 
Birds,  Large  eggs.  High  Average  Flock  Production. 
Real  Quality  stock  that  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  Safo 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular, 
l.ukert  Leghorn  Farm,  Phone  427,  East  Moriches.  N.  Y. 
When  you  think  of  Leghorns  think  of  Lukerts 
Laying  Leghorns. 

rUfflfC  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  N.  H.  REDS, 
LIUHVl)  BARRED  ROOKS  —  LOW  PRICES. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


s 


TARTED  AND  BABY  CHICKS.  Low  Prices.  Write: 
Rosolawn  Chick  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f  MirKC  Bullets.  Year  around.  Rocks,  Reds  Quality. 
miDiaa  BROOKS  FARRAR,  South  Easton,  Mas*. 


Blood-Tested 
Rugged  -  Livable — Production-Bred 

Day  Old  10  Days  14  Day* 

White  Leghorns  I  ^ 

Barred  Rocks  j  oC  9c  10c 

R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Rocks  j  -1/  __ 

New  Hampshires  /Y72C  IOC  llC 

Not  Less  Than  25  Chicks 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Day  Olds  by 
Prepaid  Parcel  Post  ■ —  Started  Plucks.  Express 
Collect.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  reouest. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 

N.  Y.  State’s  Largest  R.  O.  P. 
Breeder  of  Reds 

1936  R.  O.  P.  Summary — Reds  242  Egg 
Av.,  25.4  Oz.  Per  Doz.  Rocks  237  Egg 
Av.,  25.4  Oz.  Per  Doz. 

PULLORUM  TESTED 

Prompt  Shipment.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Latest  Price  List. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  1  A,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


E/JVE  TOE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

8,000  Pullorum  Free  Breeders 


Rapid  feathering  - —  Low  mortality.  Pine  Top  is 
strictly  a  modern  sanitary  breeding  plant.  All 
breeders  selected  by  trap  nests.  DON’T  TAKE 
CHANGES  WITH  CHEAP  CHICKS.  We  offer 
no  premiums  as  inducements.  Pine  Top  Chicks 
don’t  need  them.  Get  our  free  Illustrated 
catalogue  to-day.  Address: 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Dept,  R,  Tamworth,  N.  H. 

Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Assuring  long  life  and  continuity  of  high  production. 
Pure  HANSON  High  Pedigree  3,  4  and  5  generations, 
and  300  Double  Pedigree  Males  head  our  flocks. 

1 00- $9. 50 :  500- $46. 25 :  !000-$95.00  Prepaid.  Deposit 
$2.00  hundred.  Remit  in  full  for  immediate  Anril  deliv¬ 
eries.  Reouest  ppdigree  charts  and  convincing  literature. 

BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown.N.J. 
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Oun  GUARANTEE 
^  EXCESS 
VITAMIN  POTENCY 


*bMb®bT 


W.. 


The  Maritime  guar¬ 
antee  of  Vitamin  Po¬ 
tency  is  the  strongest 
assurance  of  health¬ 
giving  and  growth- 
promoting  value  ever 
offered  in  a  starter  ra¬ 
tion.  We  guarantee 
every  sack  of  B-B  Vi- 
tamized  Complete  Starter  Ration 
to  contain  a  unitage  of  the  highly 
needed  Vitamins  A,  D  and  G 
much  greater  than  that  required 
to  give  maximum  health  and 
growth  to  chicks  raised  under  the 
most  severe  conditions.  This  ex¬ 
cess  vitamin  potency  specifically 
means  better  growth,  less  disease, 
lower  mortality,  more  profit. 

The  abundant  and  carefully-bal¬ 
anced  mineral  content  of  B-B  acts 
as  a  preventive  of  those  diseases 
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COMPLETE  CHICK 
STARTER  RATION 

VITAMIZED 

WITH 

COD  LIVER  OIL,  MILK  SUGAR 
FEED,  DRIED  BUTTERMILK 

Monufoclwfed  by 

MARITIMI  MILLING  CO..  INC 
ftUF  f  ALO,  N.  Y. 


Bg  Bg  Bg  Bg  B 
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and  deformities  caused  by  defi¬ 
cient  or  poorly  balanced  minerals. 

Without  any  question,  B-B  is  the 
finest  chick  starter  that  can  be 
bought  at  any  price.  This  year, 
make  sure  of  maximum  poultry 
profits  by  starting  your  chicks  on 
B-B  Vitamized  Complete  Starter 
Ration  and  following  right  thru 
on  B-B  Feeds.  Ask  your  B-B  deal¬ 
er  or  write  us  for  a  copy  of  the 
proved,  profit-building  B-B  Poul¬ 
try  Feeding  Program. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


0FFIML  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CDCPIAI  MATINGC  Master  Bred.  Breeders  housed  in  Tens  of  100  Birds  each. 
drCUlHL  maiUlUd  The  choice  from  63,000  Chicks,  whose  egg  cost  alone 
totaled  $6150.00.  This  is  the  finest  New  Hampshire  Breeding  program  in  Pennsylvania. 
No  B.W.D.  Reactors.  Every  Chick  uniform  Master  Bred.  Regular  ISo  &  20c  Chick 
Quality. 

PRICE:  $11.75  Per  100  -  $115.00  Per  1000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  WH.  LEGHORNS  —  REACTORS  f"  jmOO-loOO 
RED-ROCK  CROSS— SEX  LINKED  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  PULLETS,  95%  ACCURATE . $12.75—100:  $127.50—1000 

DAY  OLD  COCKERELS,  95%  ACCURATE .  8.75—100;  87.50—1000 

Send  Ic  a  chick,  balance  C.  O.  1).  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Add  J4c  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 


guaranteed.  auu  yac  per  U1HA  JUI  .too  .w. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  In  Pennsylvania.” 

BOX  R.  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  AND  GENUINE  N.  HAMPSHIRES 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects:  Raying 
ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  under  State  Supervision.  (Tube  Agglutination,) 

LEGHORN 
H.ILRED 


ARLE5 


I  rmrif  C  Send  for  EREE  CATALOG— 24 
WlllwlV S  Pages  of  Actual  Photographs. 


EARLE  F.IAYSER,  ».}.  MYERSTOWM,  PA. 
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DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
^Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.W. 
I)  tested.  No  reactors  !  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks  FREE  CATALOG 
Prices  attractive.  V>  rite  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent- 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  K.  Exeter,  W. 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935 ,  again  1936. 
Special  Discounts  for  MA  Y  and  JUNE  Chicks 

AD*, 

,rmss^ 

ACHUStm 


pUUOxSmcUW 

’certified 

U'O.p. 


E.  B.  PARMENTER, 


476  King  St., 
Franklin,  Mass. 


KILLS  INVISIBLE 
CHICK  DESTROYERS 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  HENS  DIE  ..ACT  NOW! 

Don't  wait  for  disease  to  appear.  p^ent.,lossa n^Uef’ ‘carboTa 
Invisible  germs  cause  more  losses  than  Rce  and  m  .  “r  0 

Carbola  Chemical  Company,  Bee  St.,  Natinal  Bridge.  N.  ■ 


OLDEST  pure-blooded  strain  in  State!  Our  chicks 
develop  early,  lay  at  4 y2  months — are  heavy  cold 
weather  producers  —  and  don’t  get  broody!  Our  own  Breed  and  Eggs  • 
from  “high  record”  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  Accredited,  100%  freedom 

B.  W.  D.  _  No  Reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write 

today!  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels  For  Sale.  Write  for  Attractive  Prices. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


My  Neighbor’s  Hens 

Many  success  stories  disappoint  us. 
The  humble  perserving  one  rises  to  such 
spectacular  heights  we  know  it  could 
never  happen  to  us,  so  we  lay  them  away 
with  our  dream  castles  and  fairy  tales. 
However  we  spend  much  time  wondering 
how  our  neighbor  gets  along,  why  he  is 
more  successful  than  we  and  about  all 
the  little  details. 

Here  in  Peth  we  all  wondered  like  that 
about  Perley  Terry,  who  raises  poultry. 
His  hens  usually  start  laying  before  any¬ 
one  else.  He  gets  more  eggs  and,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  we  felt  he  got  along  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  rest  of  us.  So  I  decided  to 
ask  him  how  he  accomplished  it  and  got 
his  permission  to  pass  along  his  ideas  to 
other. 

When  I  entered  the  curving  driveway 
of  this  well-kept  farmstead  I  thought  of 
the  beautiful  lawn  and  flower  gardens 
which  Perley  tends  in  Summer,  rows  of 
gladioli,  beds  of  lilies-of-tlie-valley,  clumps 
of  pink  here  clumps  of  blue  there.  It  is 
pleasant  inside  and  delightfully  neat.  As 
the  parents  are  well  along  in  years  and 
the  pretty  young  nieces  who  make  their 
home  there  are  in  school,  often  many 
duties  inside  as  well  as  out  fall  upon 
Perley's  shoulders.  “Such  a  worker!”  is 
the  customary  comment.  So  I  had  a  few 
things  to  begin  on  before  asking  any 
question — industry,  painstaking  attention 
to  detail,  faithfulness. 

“I  have  around  230  layers  now,”  he 
said.  He  does  not  raise  baby  chicks  but 
has  a  neighbor  with  large  incubators 
hatch  the  eggs  he  has  saved  from  his  own 
flock.  The  first  hatch  he  plans  to  have 
come  off  around  the  first  of  April,  the 
second  the  first  of  May.  Like  most  poul¬ 
try-raisers  in  northern  climates  he  is  a 
firm  believer  in  early-hatched  chicks. 

;‘Are  there  some  old  ways  you  follow 
or  do  you  use  modern  methods  alto¬ 
gether?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  use  any  old  ways,” 
he  said  with  a  little  laugh.  “I  study  up 
the  articles  in  the  farm  papers  and  bulle¬ 
tins  and  try  out  all  the  new  ways  I  can.” 

He  keeps  the  chicks  on  wire  porches 
until  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old 
and  uses  metal  containers  for  feed  and 
water.  Regarding  rations,  he  mixes  his 
own  scratch  feed  and  buys  a  standard 
dry  mash.  “I  feed  more  whole  oats  to 
chickens  now,”  he  remarked.  “They  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  something  in  the  hull  of 
the  oat  that  is  very  good  for  the  chicks, 
so  beginning  with  the  sixth  or  eighth 
week  I  cut  on  wheat  and  corn  and  add 
more  whole  oats.  That  seems  pretty 
young  to  feed  whole  oats  but  it  works 
well.” 

Perley  believes  in  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  has  several  windows  open  through 
the  day.  At  night  they  are  closed  (re¬ 
ferring  to  Winter  seasons,  of  course). 
He  was  careful  to  add  that  the  wind 
must  not  blow  into  the  henhouse.  “I 
think  the  new  ventilating  systems  are  a 
good  thing  and  I  really  ought  to  install 
them,  but  don’t  feel  I  can  afford  to  just 
now,”  he  added  regretfully. 

His  hens  are  all  tattooed  as  protection 
against  theft.  He  believes  all  poultrymen 
should  do  this.  He  keeps  accurate  books 
and  knows,  instead  of  thinks,  that  he 
makes  money  on  his  hens.  Questioned, 
he  modestly  stated  that  in  1935  he  made 
a  profit  of  $300  on  his  230  hens.  In 
1936  he  had  cleared  $373.35,  quoting 
his  exact  figures. 

“Almost  $400  is  talking  about  a  lot  of 
money  for  these  times,”  I  said.  “Do  you 
feel  that  there  is  more  money  in  poul¬ 
try  than  in  anything  else  on  a  farm  i 
Naturally  he  did,  but  added  that  it  was 
best  to  have  a  jiumber  of  things.  Then 
if  one  or  more  lines  failed,  there  would 
still  be  something  for  income.  Without 
a  doubt  this  habit  of  not  putting  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket  is  another  secret  of 
his  success  in  farming.  It  may  be  well 
to  mention  here  that  while  he  raises  some 
grain  for  his  cattle,  he  buys  all  grain  fed 
to  poultry.  So  I  guess  there’s  still  money 
in  hens  if  you  do  it  right. 

How  did  he  feel  conditions  today  com¬ 
pared  with  former  conditions?  Did  he 
make  as  much  money  today?  No,  he  had 
formerly  averaged  a  profit  of  $2  per  hen. 

As  an  ending  I  asked  his  advice  to 
beginners.  Isn’t  that  what  a  professional 
interviewer  usually  asks?  I  got  a  most 
unusual  answer,  one  which  furnishes  food 
for  thought  not  only  for  poultrymen  but 
for  all  farm  folks.  First  he  said  they 
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HUBBARDS  \ 

(FtufiKDtwL 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Proved  blood  is  the  real  foundation  of  poultry 
profits.  So  this  year  buy  your  chicks  direct  from 
a  reliable  breeding  source,  Hubbard  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected 
breeders  of  New  Hamp* 
shires. 

Hubbard’s  19  years  of 
scientific  breeding  has  de¬ 
veloped  8  Balanced  Breed¬ 
ing  Features  (see  panel) 
that  insure  real  poultry 
profits.  Each  chick  you 
buy  inherits  generations  of 
profit-making  blood.  Every 
chick  is  of  our  own  strain. 

No  trap-nested,  pedigreed 
stock  ever  sold.  It  will  pay 
you  to  try  a  flock  of  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  ^ 

Every  shipment  carries  a  30-day  Full  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guarantee.  Send  for  new  catalog. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.l 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Fea  t  h  ering 

6  Early  Maturity 


.HubkarJ 

Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Boa  No.  904 
Brandi  Planh  EPHRATA,  PA. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  'DVewJfampshires 

b2YI,dSPIZZERINKTUM 


Business  Birds 
That  Earn  Profits 


Broilers  in  jig-time,  with  lots  of 
breast-meat.  Big.  brown  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them,  even  in  winter.  Low  mor 
tality  in  chicks  and  layers. 

35,OOOBreeders  — 100%  Pullorum  Free 
Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test  —  NO  Reactors 
Straight  New  Hampshires"- Chris-Cross  Hybrids 

Heavy  production  and  unusually  fine  hatches  en¬ 
able  us  to  fill  orders  on  short  notice,  in  spite  of 
lieavv  bookings.  Assure  profit  from  your  poultry 
by  ordering  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks. 

Write  today  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE*  KINGSTON,60^.  H. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “Cotton  Mountaineers”  chicks  are  supercharged 
with  sparkling  vitality,  health  and  energy.  Just  the 
kind  to  insure  profits  under  present  conditions! 
Every  breeder  we  use  tested  100%  BWD  free.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction  for  either  broilers  or  long¬ 
time  production  of  largo  brown  eggs.  Our  chicks 
will  payl  A  penny  postcard  will  bring  oux  20  page 
catalog  in  colors.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


CUtf&i  Reds  % 

PAY  GREATER  PROFITS  ’ 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Big  saving  on  Alger  Bods  for 
delivery  after  April  15th. 

Alnrer  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  are 
noted  for  quick  rrowth,  early  feath¬ 
er-inf?  and  biar  egg  production.  Over 
4,000  breeders  on  our  farm.  Pedigree 
Mating  under  trapnest.  AH  Pullorum 
Free,  10  years  without  reactor,  tor 
BIG  FREE  Catalog-  - 

Write  Sanford  Alger,  Jr.,  Box  4 

|.tHt:EJj7ngT:PH!W.l 


iHIRES 


'Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hamp- 
Bhire  Reds  from  a  farm  that  has  complete 
control  of  breeding.  Fine  sturdy  chicks  that  will 
develop  fast  for  broilers  or  layers. 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 
Write  for  FREE  1937  literature  and  prices. 
Day-old  and  Started  chicks.  Hatching  eggs, 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  Castanea,  Penna, 


. .  I  -  “  ’-lul  J  »  I - 

Bred  here  at  Hayes  Farm — 25  years — for  LARGE  EGGS 

and  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  fast 
feathering  strain — 100%  clean  of  BWT).  STRAIGHT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED-CROSS  BROILER 
CHICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It’s 
the  place  to  buv  “NEW  HAMPSHIRES” — In  Now 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Box  105,  DOVER,  N.  H 

CU  f  Wf  Q  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D 

A  A  »  XV.  O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Baby  Turkeys  .  40.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  DALMATIA,  PA 
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should  start  in  a  small  way  and  work 
up  gradually.  Well-known  advice  that, 
but  it  needs  repeating  often. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  lots  of 
things  are  true  which  we  can’t  feel  or 
see  or  perhaps  explain,  and  wise  is  the 
person  who  heeds  these  little  fundamen¬ 
tals  ;  for  therein  lies  much  of  success. 
Edison  had  never  seen  an  electric  light 
but  he  had  an  idea  and  his  idea  led  him 
to  the  golden  gleam  which  lights  the  city 
streets  and  homes  all  over  the  world. 

So  without  a  doubt  the  New  Hamp- 
shires  do  best  for  Perley  because  he  likes 
them  best.  At  any  rate  they  do  well  and 
the  Terrys  have  a  pretty  home  with  most 
of  the  modern  conveniences.  Not  rich  of 
course,  just  everyday  folks  like  us,  but 
accomplishing  something  in  an  everyday 
way  and  making  everybody  wonder  how 
they  get  along  so  well ! 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 

Vermont. 


Ciop-foOd  PELLETS  Put  the 


Starch,  in  'Qiopf£otu£ 
Pellets  begins  to  digest  in 
the  Crop,  flooding  the  Chicks 
with  STRENGTH  and  ENERGY 


Mash  and  Ordinary  Pellets 
leave  Crop  so  fast  little  Starch 
in  feed  can  be  turned  into 
STRENGTH  and  ENERGY! 


PROTECT  THEIR  HEALTH  WITH 
DR.  SALSBURY'S 


PHEN-0  SAL 


TABLETS 

Give  your  chicks  a  better  chance 
this  year!  From  the  very  first  day, 
protect  their  health  with  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets  in  the 
drinking  water.  The  medicinal  fluid 
thus  formed  is  taken  into  the  chicks’ 
intestines  every  time  they  drink. 
There  it  checks  infection,  the  cause 
of  most  bowel  troubles.  And  in  case 
of  inflammation,  it  brings  soothing 
relief  to  sore  tissues. 


In  addition  to  this,  Phen-O-Sal 
Tablets  furnish  blood-building  ele¬ 
ments  that  help  to  improve  the 
health  of  your  chicks  and  build  up 
their  strength  and  vitality.  That 
leads  to  faster  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  as  broilers  or  early  layers. 


So  take  good  care  of  your  baby 
chicks.  Start  them  off  on  the  road 
to  profits  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen- 
O-Sal  Tablets.  Get  a  package  at 
once  from  the  hatcheryman,  drug¬ 
gist,  feed  or  produce  dealer  who  dis¬ 
plays  the  emblem  below. 

FREE  Dr.  Salsbury’s  new  96-page  Poul- 
try  Health  Manual.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  colors.  One  of  the  most 
complete  books  on  poultry  diseases  ever 
offered  to  poultry  raisers.  Get  a  FREE 
copy  from  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 
Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Health. 

725  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowj 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


Take  your  Poultry  Troubles  to  the 
Dealer  Who  Displays  this  Emblem. 
He  Is  a  Member  of  Our  Nation-wide 
Poultry  Health  Service. 


There  Is  a  DR.  SALSBURY 


PREPARATION  for  EVERY 
POULTRY  HEALTH  NEED! 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 


Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  per  100 

Barred  P.  Bocks  &  White  Rocks . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed . $6.50  per  100 


Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or 
0  O  H.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAIfF  MOTIPF  Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality 
a-VIVEi  IX 1  ILL  Chicks.  100%  del.  Free  Cir. 


Womer’s  Enqllsh  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  w.  Leqhorns . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds _  3.75  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65. 

GRADE  A  —  N.  IT.  Beds.  B.  Bocks  &  It.  I.  Beds  $8. 
GRADE  A  —  White  Leghorns  $7.50.  Asstd.  Breeds  $6. 

Hatched  from  large  size  healthy  Tested  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S  C.  WHITE 
I  LEGHORN 
1 000.  Every 
Breeder  B.  W.  B.  Blood-tested.  Free  Feed. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


HOUSEWORTH’S 

('HICKS,  per  100  $8:  $75  per 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds,  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the  best  Breeders, 
who  trapnest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Reasonable  ■ —  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


fx*  NJ  I  tjf  O  ALL  KINDS  from  healthy,  sturdy, 

■■  *  »»«  blood  tested  docks.  Also  Ducklings, 

Turkey  Poults.  Catalog  FREE.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  111  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


KOCH’S  BIG  TMED  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Brd.  Bocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. 
Wh.  tk  Blk.  Minorcas.  Personally  Supervised.  Bred  for 
production  and  quick  growth,  5c  and  up.  Get  our 
circular  before  buying  and  save  money. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Mohawk  Valley  Poultry 
Show 

This  baby  chick  and  egg  show,  held  in 
the  Armory  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  March 
9-11,  was  a  great  success.  Nearly  100 
entries  of  baby  chicks  and  about  the  same 
number  of  entries  of  eggs  were  shown. 
Thirty  poultry-breeders  and  commercial 
concerns  had  displays.  The  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
had  a  large  display  emphasizing  egg 
quality.  Educational  talks  were  given 
by  E.  Y.  Smith,  L.  M.  Hurd,  and  R.  C. 
Ogle,  all  of  Cornell,  and  Frank  A.  Jones 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  These  persons  were  the  official 
judges.  A  feature  of  the  last  day  was  a 
public  auction  of  2,500  baby  chicks  and 
1,200  eggs.  The  outstanding  sale  of 
chicks  was  two  entries  of  White  Leghorns 
entered  by  John  II.  Ilolser,  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  selling  for  40  cents  each.  Mr.  Holser 
carried  off  high  honors  for  the  show.  Two 
entries  of  White  Leghorns  and  one  of 
New  Hampshires  earned  an  average 
score  of  98.2  points.  He  was  awarded  a 
sweepstakes  silver  loving  cup  by  the  Bea¬ 
con  Milling  Company  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
Second  honors  went  to  Mrs.  Harry  Lit¬ 
tle  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  who  showed  three 
entries  of  New  Hampshires  which  aver¬ 
aged  97.7. 

High  honors  for  eggs  went  to  the  C.  & 
G.  Farm  of  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
score  of  97.5  points  on  white  eggs.  High 
score  for  brown  eggs  went  to  Edwin  II. 
Knott  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  with  a  score 
of  97  points. 

Prize-winners  are  listed  in  each  section 
in  consecutive  order — namely,  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  prizes : 


Certified  W.  L. —  Score 

W.  II.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y . 9S% 

W.  II.  Rich.  Hobart,  N.  Y” . 9S% 

Kirkups  P.  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  .9514 
Supervised  W.  L. — 

Krehers  P.  Farm.  E.  Amherst,  N.  Y.97% 
Breeder  Farm  W.  L. — 

John  II.  Holser,  Troy,  N.  Y . 9914 

John  II.  Holser,  Troy,  N.  Y . 99 

Manning  Rested,  Fonda,  N.  Y . 98% 

Breeder  Farm  R.  I.  R. — 

Red-W-Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y . 9S% 

Roberts  Pltry  Farm,  Durham,  Conn. 98 
C.  &  G.  Farms,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.95 
Breeder  Farm  N.  II. — 

Mrs.  H.  Little,  Camillus,  N.  Y . 99% 

Mrs.  II.  Little,  Camillus,  N.  Y . 9S% 

Red-W-Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y . 98% 

Breeder  Farm  B.  P.  R. — 

George  C.  Cove,  Raymond,  N.  II.... 97% 
Pine  Top  P.  Farm,  Tamworth,  N.  11.92 % 
George  C.  Gove,  Raymond,  N.  II.... 90% 
Breeder  Farm  Cross  Breeds — 

Pine  Top  P.  Farm.  Tamworth,  N.  H.97% 
Andrew  Christie,  Kingston,  N.  II..  .  .93% 
Pine  Top  P.  Farm.  Tamworth,  N.  11.92  % 
Com.  Hatchery  W.  L. — 

John  H.  Holser,  Troy.  N.  Y . 99% 

Babcocks  Hatchery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ..97% 

Hall  Bros.,  Wallingford.  Conn . 97% 

Com.  Hatchery  It.  I.  R. — 

Bobcack's  Hatchery,  Ithaca.  N.  Y...97% 

Co-op.  B.  &  II.  Co.,  Tiro,  Ohio . 80% 

Turnhill  P.  Farm,  Palatine  B.,  N.  Y.S0% 
Com.  Hatchery  N.  II. — 

Andrew  Christie,  Kingston,  N.  II..  .  .98% 

John  IT.  Holser,  Troy,  N.  Y . 95% 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  II.... 91% 
Com.  Hatchery  B.  P.  R. — 

Turnhill  P.  Farm,  Palatine  B..  N.  Y.89% 
Ligonier  Hatchery,  Ligonier.  Ind. ..86% 
John  Bertrand,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y"...S0% 
Com.  Hatchery  W.  P.  It. — 

John  Bertrand,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. .  .92% 
Mohawk  Y.  Hry.  Scheneetadv.  N.  Y.72% 

Co-op.  B.  &  IT.  Co..  Tiro.  Oliio . 67% 

Com.  Hatchery  Cross  Breeds — 

Hall  Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn . 9S% 

Hall  Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn . 94% 

Andrew  Christie,  Kingston,  N.  H...81% 
Com.  Hatchery  Other  Breeds — 

John  Bertrand,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. .  .  .84% 
Mohawk  V.  Hry.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.61  % 


GROW  STRONGER  CHICKS  and  halt  mounting  poultry  mortality! 


Starch  makes  energy.  Chicks  need 
it.  More  than  50%  of  chick  starter 
is  starch.  But  starch  must  change 
to  sugar  before  chicks  can  absorb 
it.  Nature  meant  this  change  to 
begin  in  the  crop. 

Unless  you  feed  Pratts  “CROP- 
SOLID”  Pellets,  .  .  .  the  only 
starter  that  digests  Nature’s  Way, 
.  .  .  much  starch  may  be  lost  in 
the  droppings. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why! 

Mash  and  ordinary  pellets 
quickly  form  a  pasty  mass  in  the 
crop  and  soon  rush  on  through  the 
gizzard  into  the  intestines. 

True,  the  intestines  change  some 
of  the  starch  to  sugar.  But  they 
can’t  do  their  work  and  the  work 
of  the  crop,  too.  Soon  they  may 
be  overworked  and  much  of  the 
starch  (energy)  in  the  feed  will 
then  pass  out  in  the  droppings, 
.  .  .  wasted! 

“CROP-SOLID”  Pellets  pre¬ 
vent  this  loss  of  energy.  Through 
an  exclusive  process  (patent  ap¬ 
plied  for)  Pratts  Pellets  are  made 
so  they  stay  solid  in  the  crop  for 
considerable  time,  .  .  .  much  like 
grain. 


the  feed  is  simply  soaked  up  by 
the  chick’s  body,  .  .  .  not  lost  in 
the  droppings. 

That’s  why  “CROP- SOLID” 
Pellet-fed  chicks  are  stronger  and 
grow  faster. 

Send  coupon  with  5c  today  for 
educational  booklet  on  the  “CROP- 
SOLID”  Pellet  Feeding  System. 


Get  a  $2.25  Suit  of 


LEE  Overalls 
for  50c! 


In  order  to  introduce 
Pratts  Buttermilk 
“CROP-SOLID” 
Baby  Chick  Pellets 
and  Pratts  Buttermilk 
“CROP-SOLID” 
Growing  Pellets  to 
thousands  of  new 
customers,  we  offer 
a  $2.25  suit  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised 
LEE  Overalls  to 
poultrymen  using 
these  feeds,  for 
only  50c. 

Write  today  for 
full  details 


Crop  heat  and  digestive  juices 
change  much  of  the  starch  to 
sugar.  In  the  gizzard  the  softened, 
partly  digested  food  particles  are 
more  easily  pulverized  into  a 
pulpy  mass  which  the  intestines 
can  digest  efficiently. 

The  intestines  are  not  over¬ 
worked.  Energy  and  strength  in 


I - 

|  PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  392 
[  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  I  enclose  oe  for  which  please  send  me  interest- 
|  ing,  educational  booklet  on  the  “CROP-SOLID” 

■  Pellet  Feeding  System.  Also  tell  me  how  to 

■  get  a  $2.25  suit  of  Lee  Overalls  for  50c. 

NAME  . 

J  ADDRESS  . 

I  TOWN  . STATE  . 


BUY  LANTZ  CHICKS  FOR  BETTER  PROFITS 

Breeding  stock  100%  blood-tested,  carefully  selected,  big  healthy  birds,  bred  for  profit  making  qualities.  Our 
31  years  m  business  assures  the  experience  to  provide  the  chicks  you  want.  These  prices  are  subject  to 


change  without  notice 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  W’h.  Wyan.  and  S.  C.  Reds .  2.50  4.75  8.50 

New  Hampshires,  Partridge  Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Assorted  Heavy .  2.25  4.50  8. CO 

Assorted  Light .  2.00  4.00  7.50 

Order  from  this  advertisement,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  202,  TIFFIN  OHIO 


500 

$37.50 

40.00 

42.50 

37.50 
35.00 


1000 

$75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

75.00 

70.00 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  BI.  Minorcas,  W'h.  Giants.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  Breed _  8.50  42.50  85 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  32.50  65 

Order  from  this  Ad  or  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  rushed  to  you  on  request.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


K CHICKS 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


olCejrh. 


Barred  Rocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires.  R.  1.  Reds.  S-.C.W. 
Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed.  Day  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Custom  hatching. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
(r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5, 


SEAFORD, 


DELAWARE 


SCHWEGLERS“T»nR.f>.RP  E  TV’CHICKS 


SCHWEGLER’S 


SYMBOL  of  QUALITY  for  20  YEARS'' 
AH  breeders  production  judged,  blood  tested. 
1938  Official  Contest  award  50  birds  averaged 
258  eggs  in  51  weeks.  Sexed  if  wanted.  Br, 
White  Leghorns;  Wit-Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds; 
Wyandottes;  New  Hampshires;  Wit-Black  Minor¬ 
cas;  Orpingtons;  Wh.  Giants;  Ducks.  Write  for 
Free  20th  Anniversary  Chick  Catalog.  Free  Feed 
HATCHERY.  211  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BIG  CHICKS  tested  SELECTED 


10,000  WEEKLY 

Best  Breeds.  White  and  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas. 
Wt.  Langshang.  Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot.  Golden  Buff 
Minorca.  Speckled  Sussex.  Buff  Orps.  N.  H.  &  R.  I. 
Reds.  Wt. .  ButY  &  Bar.  Rocks.  Any  Breed  $3-25, 
$5.50-50,  $10.50-100.  Mixed  (above  bjreeds)  $2.50-25, 
$4.50-50,  $8.50-100.  Bronze  turkeys  42c  ea..  New  Black 
Spanish  turks  50c  ea.  Send  NO  money.  Chicks  shipped 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  19th  year. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Box  7.  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

CASH  OK  c.  o.  r> 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
ORDER  NOW  IOO 

Large  English  W.  Leghorns . $7.20 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.65 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.75 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


u  Reds  7c  ea.  N.H.  Reds  8c:  S.CAV.  Leg.  6c.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Lauver  &  Son,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Leghorns  -  Reds  ~  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires  — Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


\z:;  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BiWD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
'  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year" 


"WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 


We  believe  the  purchase  of  dependable  chicks  this 
Spring  will  show  very  satisfactory  profits  next  season • 
Think  it  over  and  order  quality  chicks  NOW — 


in  time  to  get  plenty  of  Fall  eggs. 


“From  the  standpoint  of  more  chicks  raised  and  greater  egg 
production  of  the  pullets  produced,  it  would  appear  that  freedom 
from  Pullorum  disease  is  an  investment  which  returns  dividends 
many  times  greater  than  people  realize.” 

Prof.  D,  H.  Horton,  State  Inst,  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  of  Jan.  13,  1937. 


CHICKS  that  LIVE  and  GROW  and  PAY 


Quality  Chicks  since  1911.  Pullorum-free  by  State  test  since  1928.  Our  new  interesting 
Catalog  tells  the  story.  It’s  FREE.  We  ship  PREPAID,  and  Guarantee  100%  delivery. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


8  Years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  put  us  in  a  position  to  produce  better  Big  Type 
Leghorn  Chicks  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  • 

STATE-SELECTED  STATE  LEG-BANDED  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 
“Brad  to  pound  out  plenty  of  Chalk  Whit*  E»ge.” 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  -  $9.25  per  100-  $90.00  per  1000 

s"c,akVs!KI^^^ 

RED- ROCK-SEX- LINK  PULLETS  “95%  Accurate”. .  .$12.75 — 100  $127.50 — 1000 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  COCKERELS  "95%  Accurate”..  $.75—100  87.50—1000 

Send  lc  a  chick,  bal.  C.O.D.  100%  lira  arrival  guar.  Add  Vt  per  chick  for  leas  than  100 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Larpe«t  Stat»-Sup»rvlMd  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania." 


CtfVMAPLELAWN  LARGECHICKS 

f\WT_  BRED  for  SIZE  and  egg  production 


^ 0 


Extra  Quality! 


FOR 

VIGOR 

HARDY 

NORTHERH  ST0Q( 


SYEBY 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  Every  Egg  laid  on  our  own  farm. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three 
week*  in  advance 


SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 
1000  TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS... .  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  8.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad. 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 


100 

500 

1000 

. .$7.00 

$35.00 

$70 

. .  7.50 

37.50 

75 

. .  8.50 

42.50 

85 

. .  6.50 

32.50 

65 

ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


1937  catalog 


SMITH'S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY. 


Box  R, 


C0C0LAMUS.  PA. 


Broiler  [Hix!£ti 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Ghihson’s  new  Cross  and  Criss-Cross,  high  vitality 
sex-links,  maturing  10  to  14  days  ahead  of  common 
broilers.  Heavy  Cross-Breed  Cockerels,  New  Hampshire  Red- 
Columbian  Wyandotte  Cross,  SPECIAL:  $7.40  per  100, 
Mixed  Cross-Breed  Cockerels  (N.  H.  Red-Col.  Wyan;  N.  H. 
Red-Rox;  Special  White  Cross;  Leg-Rox;  Leg-Min.),  at  least 
%  all  heavy-cross  males— $6.90  per  100. 

Large  type  Mlnorca-Leghom  Cross  Males  $3.90  per  100. 

Large  type  Leghorn  Males  $3.00  per  100.  All  Day-Old.  Alt 
prices  F.O.B.  hatchery.  Ho  orders  accepted  for  less 
-Jr  than  100  chicks.  Cash  with  order. 

Eva/  Jh  While  they  last — 100%  live  delivery  anywhere.  Catalog  FREB1 

^^l^OhoUonUHatchjPgi'BexlUFCJgeLeiMeboroJIl. 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  *.  THUR.— 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  .  . 

6.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds,  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyand.  Bl.  Minorcas .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  Anconas,  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cross .  8.50  42.50  85 

Buff  Minorcas .  9-50  47.50  95 

White  Giants,  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Orpingtons .  9-50  47.50  95 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  68 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  . 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  b o xrr , tm causti Ir v  i il l  1’,  p*. 


Get  our  free  Catalog. 

aw'  _  uts-irX-.  30  Year »  Service  to  New  England  Farmers. 

26  to 30 iflGS  \  PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


WHITS 


I.  REDS 


LEGHORNS  —  R. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famous  for  health  and  larga  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf.  N.Y. 


iV (T i  RICHQUALITY  1 1 1  7<  'ori  E«  3 


C/t& iie/v  'Vajtit&Ti  (jfu/x\ 


VI M-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Elec.  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  .500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks....  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rods .  7.50  37.50  75 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Rods .  8.00  40.00  80 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thursday. 
All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  All  breeders  carefully  selected  and  culled 
under  my  supervision.  100 °fe  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  breeders  and  hatchery. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAIUterville,  Pa. 


1937  MODEL  CHICKS 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Rox,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Rods .  ^  „  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted..... . .  3.50  7.00  35.00  70 

Add  lc  per  chick  for  SPECIAL  MATINGS.  100% 
arrival  postpaid.  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I>.  24  hole 
feeder  given  with  each  100.  Circular  FREE. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HEW  YORK  STATE  S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

25  f*an  Bf«*ding  Bwbind  *v*ry  ckick 

111  Bre*d*r  certified  by  Corn*ll  Expert* 
CllChV  MaU  *rom  official  R.O.P  Dom 
LIlKY  Bird  Blood  lotted  lot  B.W.  D. 

■■ff  U*  1  III  Hatching  egg  chalk  white— 24  DZ.  mi*. 

95 %  UV ABILITY  GUARANTEtD  to  3  week. 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  price*. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm  Box  R,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Some  Poultry  Experience 


SHADEL’S  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


CHIX 


Cluck  prices  per  100  1000 

English  Leghorns . $7.00  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  75 

R.  I  Reds .  7.50  75 

From  range  raised  special  selected  Blood- 
Tested  Breeders.  Circular  telling  all 

about  them  FREE. 


Chicks  shipped  postpaid.  100%  live  arrival  gt’d. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  6,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Livability  and  "Production  Rred.  Outstanding  Values. 

Large  English  White  Loghorns . $6.50-100 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00-100 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed  P.  P.  Write 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Here  is  a  poultry  program  which  we 
have  followed  for  three  years  and  which 
has  given  100  per  cent  in  health.  I  have 
been  a  poultryman  most  of  my  life  and 
was  more  or  less  successful  till  six  years 
ago.  Then  range  paralysis  struck.  Free 
range  was  given  the  chicks  from  perma¬ 
nent  brooder-house  some  distance  from 
the  buildings.  A  great  many  died  and 
the  chicks  left  did  not  develop  into  good 
pullets  so  were  disposed  of. 

The  second  year  GOO  more  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  were  bought  from  the  same 
hatchery.  They  were  raised  in  confine¬ 
ment  and  at  no  time  did  they  get  on 
ground.  While  they  grew  to  full  sized 
pullets  they  did  not  prove  profitable  in 
their  pullet  year  on  account  of  great  mor¬ 
tality  and  poor  egg  production. 

The  third  year  600  chicks  were  bought 
of  same  hatchery  and  were  raised  in  con¬ 
finement  till  four  months  old,  then  turned 
on  Blue  grass  pasture  till  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  They  were  rough  in  feather  when  put 
in  laying-house  for  the  Winter.  In  their 
pullet  year  the  mortality  was  66  per  cent. 

The  fourth  year  on  May  1  600  more 
chicks  were  bought  from  same  hatchery. 
These  chicks  were  raised  in  confinement 
as  heretofore  till  four  months  of  age. 
That  year  we  had  a  field  of  Alfalfa  by  the 
chicken-house,  a  fourth  cutting  and  over 
a  foot  high.  Those  300  pullets  were 
rough  and  unpromising  when  turned  in 
the  enclosure.  After  six  weeks  they  were 
smooth  as  moles.  The  production  rose  to 
70  per  cent  and  over  and  maintained.  The 
same  success  followed  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years — no  deaths. 

I  attribute  it  all  to  Alfalfa.  Chicks 
must  be  free  of  disease  and  raised  in  a 
large  laying-house  having  full  windows 
closely  spaced.  At  four  months  let  them 
have  freedom  of  out  doors  in  an  enclosed 
Alfalfa  patch  till  November.  Then  close 
them  in  and  feed  cabbage  for  two  months. 
With  this  protection  of  green  feed,  dis¬ 
ease  will  stay  away.  j.  p.  c. 

Ohio. 


Incubating  Goose  Eggs 


I  have  18  White  Emden  goose  eggs 
which  I  would  like  to  hatch.  I  would 
like  the  geese  to  keep  laying  and  I  won¬ 
der  if  I  could  hatch  the  eggs  successfully 
in  a  40-egg  hot-water  incubator.  Although 
I  had  a  nest  made  the  geese  removed  the 
nest  and  half  buried  the  eggs  in  the  dirt, 
and  then  put  the  hay  on  top  of  the  eggs. 
This  process  continued  with  every  laying 
and,  of  course,  some  of  the  eggs  are  quite 
dirty.  Should  they  be  washed?  P.Y. 

Connecticut-. 


Goose  eggs  may  be  hatched  in  a  good 
incubator  known  to  be  reliable  in  its  re¬ 
sults  with  hen  eggs,  but  the  novice  will 
be  likely  to  have  better  results  with  a 
hen  or  goose  mother.  An  incubator  tem¬ 
perature  of  102,  with  an  increase  of  one 
degree  during  the  last  week  is  suitable. 
The  eggs  should  be  kept  moist  while 
hatching,  more  moisture  being  needed 
than  in  the  hatching  of  hen  eggs. 

Here,  again,  it  may  be  best  to  repeat 
that  a  broody  hen  of  motherly  disposition 
will  attend  automatically  to  heat  regula¬ 
tion  and  other  details  during  the  28-day 
period  of  hatching  and  that  some  mis¬ 
adventure  with  a  machine  might  cause  a 
loss  of  all  the  eggs  within  it.  Dirty  eggs 
may  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
the  incubator,  if  used,  placed  in  a  cellar 
or  room  where  the  temperature  does  not 
vary  sufficiently  to  make  its  regulation 
by  the  thermostat  of  the  machine  difficult. 

M,  B.  D. 


Operating  Incubator 


I  desire  details  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  incubator.  I  have  an 
incubator  all  ready  to  start  hatching  eggs 
and  will  appreciate  any  information  you 
can  send  me.  B.  F.  W. 

New  York. 


I  CAN'T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
aanand  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Lot  “FAUN ILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel,  Inc.^uadetehia" apa! 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  orC.q.D.— 100%^dve  Del.  P.P. 


Details  of  operation  must  be  left  to  the 
instructions  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
particular  machine  in  question.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  newer  forms  of 
electricially  operated  hatchers  depending 
upon  an  electric  current  for  heat  and  the 
operation  of  regulating  devices.  No  gen¬ 
erally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down 
to  cover  all  makes  of  these  machines  and 
the  instructions  of  the  makers  should  be 
carefully  observed.  Such  instructions 
should,  of  course,  accompany  any  incuba¬ 
tor  placed  upon  the  market.  M.  b.d. 


.  .  _  _  100  500  1000 

Large  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.50  37.50  75 
N.Hampshiras,  Reds  &  W.Minorcas. . . .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix  $6.50.  Eiec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  £> 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Cross  Breeds, 
Leghorn  Sexed  and  Started  Pullets. 

Hatched  from  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders. 
FREE  CATALOG  With  Prices  and  Description 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  Box  R  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


ffUNCOLN*' HATCHERY  \ 


yrQ  Quality  Chicks,  Elec.  Hatch.  100  500  1000 

ISfTllar.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _ $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legh’ns..  6.50  32.50  65 

Mixed,  80%  Heavy  Breeds .  6.50  32.50  65 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  R.  W.  D.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
LINCOLN  HATCHERY 

B.  N.  Lauvor,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HERBSTER’S  QUAL,TV 


CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . $9-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7-109 

Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER'S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


$8 #0  -100 


LONG  S 

Reliable  Hatcher 


CHICKS:  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50;  B.  Rocks.  Reds  $8: 
Mixed  $6.50.  Tested,  Personally  supervised.  Cir. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  free  range  breeders,  B.W.D.  Blood-Te3ted.  Hatches 
every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  1937  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

N.  Hampshires.  Buff  Orpingtons  &  W.  Wyan. $8.- 100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . $7.50-100 

White  Leghorns - $7.50-100.  Heavy  Mix _ $7.-100 

Prepaid  -  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 


from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks  &  .Leghorns  with  a 

Three  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Are  No  Higher. 
RITCHEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


BETTER  BRED  FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Rarred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $7.25-100.  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh. 
Wyandottes,  $8.  W.  Giants.  $12.  Big  Type  W.  Leghorns. 
$7.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.50.  Safe  del.  postpaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WAGNER’S  TESTED  CHICKS 


TESTED 

Rig  English  Wh.  Leg.  $7-100:  Rarred  Wh.  Rocks  $7.25; 
Ruff  Rocks,  R.  J.  Reds  $7.50;  Wh.  Giants  $10;  Heavy 
Mix  $6.50:  Assorted  $6.  Safe  del.  Postpaid.  FREE  fir 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  N.  H.  Reds.  $8.00-100: 
Barred  Rocks,  $7.50:  White  Leghorns.  $7.00-100;  Heavy 
Mixed  $6.50-100.  Postage  paid,  (’ash  or  C.  O.  1>. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R.  SELINSG  ROVE,  PA. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.50-100.  White  Rocks  $8.  Large 
Type  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Rarred  Rocks  $7.50.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $15-100.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  QUAKERTOWN.  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiii! 

- SELL  YOUR - 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 


The  2G3.000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock, 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


iiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


% 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  largely 
depends  upon  proper  care  arid  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of 
infection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait 
until  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets 
in  all  drinking  water  from  the  time 
chicks  are  out  of  the  shell  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  where  you  have  lost  dozens. 


Remarkable  Success  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
lpsing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I  used  two 
50c  boxes,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  were 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before.  — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  yisk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don't  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  for 
size  and  egg  production.  Free  Catalog.  Chick 
prices,  $7.50  per  100. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  23  - _ RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Blood-Tested  flocks . $60  per  1000 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

OUR  LEGHORNS  LAY 

fcC*:W:^t  cVt  Greatest  Value.  7  Leading  Breeds.  Big. 
SlIfTplJii—  quality  chicks  that  live  to  make  you  big- 
*  "  ger  profits.  37  years’  breeding,  hatching 

Kkv/l  experience.  FREE  Literature.  WRITE 
TODAY.  UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY, 
iff  Box  44-B  •  New  Washington,  Ohio 

BRUBAKER’S  LEGHORN  FARM 

Breeder  of  Large  Type  Bloodtested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Circular  and  Chick  prices  FREE. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  QJ 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  niy  own  State  Blood-tested  '-'r 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

mirifC  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  $6.00- 
*1  A  Xli  ^  ioo.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $8.00- 100. 
From  2  &  3  year  old  state  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 
Circular  Free.  WM.  F.  GRAHAMS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.00 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  8.00 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  8.00 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rooks  Wh.  Wyandottes  . .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

LEHM  AN’Q  .  Ur9«  Type 

*“  *”  ■*  ■”  **  O  White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.  $29.  $58. 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.  34.  68. 

Cash  or  (’.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MT.  ROAD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orp.  $8:  W.  &  Blk. 
Mill.  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $7.50:  Blk.  Giants  $10:  Mix  $7. 
P.P.  100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 

WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks  of  Better  Quality 

White  Leghorns.  Prices  Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

VVILLACKEK  LEGHORN  FARM,  Rox  388.  Neiv  Washington.  Ohio 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 
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Some  Poultry  Talk 

In  preparing  for  our  poultry  flock  we 
built  a  warm  house  30  feet  long  by  12 
wide,  which  we  divided  by  wire  into  three 
10-foot  pens.  We  found  these  pens  very 
handy  when  separation  of  the  flock  was 
necessary.  There  were  no  windows  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  southern  side,  and  that  was 
practically  all  glass  with  heavy  curtains 
to  drop  in  cold  weather.  The  only  door 
was  a  narrow  one  on  the  eastern  side 
close  to  the  north  wall,  and  this  door 
opened  into  a  narrow  alley  that  was 
wired  off  from  the  pens  and  extended  the 
length  of  the  whole  building. 

This  alley  was  an  original  feature,  and 
we  found  it  handy  for  keeping  cleaning 
utensils,  storing  and  mixing  feed  and 
many  other  uses.  Bach  pen  had  a  chick¬ 
en-wire  door  opening  into  the  alley,  and 
at  the  right  height  we  built  a  row  of 
shelves  in  the  pens  for  nest  boxes  and 
extended  these  shelves  into  the  alley. 
Each  nest  had  a  handle  at  the  hack,  and 
to  gather  the  eggs  we  simply  pulled  the 
nest  box  out  on  the  alley  shelf.  When  we 
wanted  to  set  the  hens  we  just  reversed 
the  box  and  there  was  the  hen,  in  her 
favorite  nest,  separated  from  the  flock 
and  with  her  food  and  drink  placed  in  the 
alley.  There  was  no  confusion  nor  trou¬ 
ble  and  we  raised  200  chicks  a  year  in 
this  way.  As  fast  as  the  chicks  hatched 
we  removed  them  to  homemade  brooders 
and  more  eggs  were  shoved  under  the 
hens.  In  this  wmy  each  hen  brought  out 
two  broods,  and  in  some  cases,  even 
three.  Constant  handling  of  hens  makes 
them  so  tractable  that  we  could  do  any¬ 
thing  with  them. 

On  cold  nights  we  had  a  small  oil- 
stove  with  a  home-made  drum  which  was 
also  operated  in  the  alley  and  kept  the 
house  comfortable  on  the  bitterest  nights. 
We  gathered  leaves  which  were  stored  in 
burlap  bags.  These  leaves  wrere  strewn 
on  the  scratching  floor  and  dry  grain  was 
scattered  into  it.  IIow  the  hens  did 
scratch  and  sing  and  lay,  even  on  the 
coldest  days.  They  especially  loved  the 
seed  which  is  found  in  such  quantity  un¬ 
der  the  hay  in  the  barn. 

Hens,  like  people,  get  into  mischief  if 
they  are  not  kept  busy.  And  if  they  are 
cold  and  miserable  they  go  right  out  of 
the  egg  business.  For  night  feeding  we 
scalded  oats  and  fed  them  when  sufficient¬ 
ly  cooled  for  feeding,  and  we  found  this 
much  better  than  giving  them  so  much 
corn. 

Cabbages  were  kept  hanging  -from  the 
ceiling  and  were  soon  reduced  to  stumps 
and  string,  and  peelings  of  all  kinds  and 
small  potatoes  boiled  and  fed  warm  would 
cause  as  much  scrambling  as  a  bargain 
counter  sale.  By  these  methods,  and 
with  this  house  and  our  flock  of  pure¬ 
bred  Wyandottes  we  managed  to  hold  the 
county  record  for  Winter  eggs.  I.  B. 


Breeding  Ducks;  Thin 
Shelled  Eggs 

I  want  to  buy  some  ducks  this  Spring 
for  breeding  purposes ;  they  are  adver¬ 
tised  in  pairs  and  trios.  Is  it  necessary 
to  keep  a  drake  to  every  two  ducks?  I 
figured  on  buying  eight  hen  ducks;  how 
many  drakes  would  be  necessary  for  this 
number  to  be  sure  of  fertile  eggs?  I 
keep  a  flock  of  150  Black  and  Buff  Mi¬ 
norca  hens  (last  year  pullets).  They 
have  commercial  egg  mash  with  Alfalfa 
meal  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  scratch  grain 
of  corn  and  wheat  but  they  have  thin 
egg  shell  texture  and  the  shell  looks  thin 
just  in  spots.  They  have  oyster  shell  and 
grit  at  all  times.  What  would  cause  this 
spotted  shell  texture?  I  have  12  New 
Hampshires.  Their  egg  shells  are  not  so 
and  they  are  all  fed  alike.  R.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

From  five  to  eight  ducks  may  be 

mated  to  each  drake,  more  after  the 
weather  becomes  warm  than  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Thin,  defective  egg  shells  may  be 

caused  by  lack  of  lime  (oyster  shell),  sun 
light  (not  “strained”  through  glass),  cod- 
liver  oil  or  green  stuff  in  the  ration,  all 
of  which  your  flocks  seems  to  have  en¬ 
joyed. 

There  may  be  failure  to  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  even  desirable  foods,  but  this 

would  not  he  likely  to  affect  the  flock  as 
a  whole.  If  these  hens  are  long  confined 
in  limited  quarters,  giving  them  their 
liberty  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  practica¬ 
ble  may  overcome  the  difficulty,  though 
occasional  defective  eggs  may  be  expected 
in  any  flock  and  these  should  be  sorted 
out  before  incubation  is  attempted. 

M.  B,D, 


Building  Chicks  to  Profit  Payers 


YOU  SflV  VOU  1  )  vou  bet!  NOTHING  V 

USE  ONLY  { f  ELSE  T0R  BnBV  ^ 

ESHE.LMAM  \  CHICKS.  THEN  RED 

STTeSVEEDY -°^oS^«Nth"tSH 

otiN  e'  j  ESHELMAN  FEEDS  ONLV. 
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HOW  DO 
VOU  KNOU) 
ESHELMAN 
PAVS  BEST,  IF 
VOU  TRV  NO 
OTHERS  ? 


I  DID  TRV  OTHERS. 
NEVER  AGAIN.  ON  A 
STARTING  FEED  COSTING 
FAR  MORE,  MV  LOSSES 
WERE  GREATER  AND  MV 
CHICKS  SHOWED  POORER 
DEVELOPMENT.  y 


a 


NOTHING  BUT  ESHELMAN— 

\  PDflM  STARTING  FEEDS  QND 


LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
ROCKS.  MV  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
FED  NOTHING  BUT  ESHELMAN, 
MADE  REMARKABLE  GROWTH 
ANO  LAID  75  %  TO  80%  ALL 
I  THROUGH  THE  FIRST  WINTER, 
AND  MV  BARRED  ROCKS 
LAID  65%. 


WHAT  DID 
VOU  FEED  V0UR 
REDS  CHARLES  ? 


FROM  STARTING  FEEDS  AND 
GROWING  MASH  ONTO  LAVING 
MASH.  AND  MV  COCKERELS 
AVERAGED  3  LBS.  AT  10  WEEKS. 
MV  250  PULLETS  WERE. 
LAVING  72  EGGS  PER  DRV  AT 


Chicks  started  on  START¬ 

ING  FEEDS  and  changed  gradually— 
about  the  seventh  week— to 

SiAdtnaH,  RED  ROSE  GROWING  MASH 

will  surprise  you,  too,  with  quick  matu¬ 
rity  into  layers  and  payers. 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 

john  w.  <S ''hetman,  &  sons 

Established  1842 

SALES  OFFICES:  LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


Longevity 


Defy  Father  Time 

NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 
TO  START  LEGHORNS 

We  can  make  prompt  April  deliveries  of 
biff,  vigorous  Chicks  from  our  HEN  Matings. 
2  to  9  years  old.  Our  birds  hold  record  at 
Vineland  for  lowest  mortality  over  5-year 
period.  Our  2-year  Hen  smashed  ALL-TIME 
record  for  her  class  hi  1936  Vineland  Hen  Test. 

We  deliver  Chicks  to  many  of  South  Jersey’s 
successful  egg  producers.  Let  us  supply  you 
also  with  profit-earning  stock. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROS. 


Dept.  E 
So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  I0Q%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


BISHOP’S  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Awarded  1st  Prize  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  Under 
R.O.P.  Production  Classes.  Bishop’s  is  a  real 
R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Farm  Operating  a 
U.  S.  Ohio  Certified  Hatchery.  6100  large  bodied 
WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  mated  to  individual 
pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Order  your  day-old 
chicks  and  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  NOW.  Liberal 
discounts,  can  ship  at  once.  3-4-wk.  old  R.O.P. 
Pedigreed  cockerels  for  sale.  24-page  catalog  free. 


/BISHOP'S  POHLTBY  HAP 

f  2,  BOX  20,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OH/O 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  the  Large  Tom  Barron 

, .  . White  Leghorns.  Our 

ureeuers  are  2  to  j  years  old.  weighing  up  to  71bs., 
on  mountain  range.  Chick  prices  $8.50  &  $9  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  since  1912 
“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  WhiteEggs  Always 
Pedigreed  Single  Matings  250  to  326  egg  hens 
Catalog  free.  Interesting  pictures,  wonderful 
Standard.  Production  type.  low  tails,  heavy  birds. 
Pedigreed  males  10  weeks.  Chicks.  Bloodtested. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons,  R.  D.  I,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  STSSSn  Srtus&S 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


:aod: 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


3-year  sweep  for  Leghorns  at  Storrs. 
Av.  288  Eggs:  300  Points  per  Hen. 
A  clean  sweep  in  highest  Life-time 
Records,  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 
Chicks.  Eggs.  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog. 


Irving  Kauder  foo  New  Paltz,  N 


n 

BAnnoisr 

WHITE 

leoiioukts 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$8.  per  IOO:  $38.  per  500:  $75.  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O,  D.  Catalog  free. 

Marvin  F 

Noll 

Sox 

D 

Kleimfeltersville.Pa 

WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

STATE  BLOODTESTED 

27  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS.  800  birds  under 
trapnest.  Correct  hatched  chicks  from  high 
production  birds,  at  a  price  the  poultryman 
can  afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

(Also  Individual  Pedigree  Cockerels  for  sale. ) 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  4  -  MT.  AETNA,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hens  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 
PRICES:  $6.50-100:  $65.00-1000 
SPECIAL  MATINGS.  $7.50-100:  $75.00-1000 
Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Quicker,  Better  Broilers— More  Big,  Brown  Eggs 

For  27  years,  poultry  raisers  in  ever-increasing  numbers  have  de¬ 
manded  Redbird  Farm  Chicks.  Why?  Because  they  earn  bigger  profits. 

Mrs.  H.  Rhodes,  Highland,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “'Two  years  ago,  X  bought  100  Grade- A 
Redbird  Farm  Chicks.  I  stepped  on  one,  and  that  was  the  only  one  X  lost  until  they 
got  almost  to  laying  size." 

"The  ones  I  got  first  of  February  are  10  weeks  old  and  they  weigh  3  lbs.,"  writes 
Kels  Magnuson,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

"I  received  600  day-old  Chicks  on  Feb.  22,  1936,"  writes  John  Dingle,  Nazareth,  Pa. 
"I  got  the  first  eggs  on  July  2nd,  when  they  were  just  4  months  and  10  days  old.  We  ex¬ 
pect  Redbird  Farm  pullets  to  be  in  50%  production  of  standard  size  eggs  at  6  months." 


Straight  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 


FREE  OFFER  for  limited  time  only  —  25  lbs.  “B-B"  Chick 
Starter  with  every  100  chicks  purchased.  ‘‘No  Strinos”  to 
this  offer. 

Send  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List  of 
Chicks  and  12-Weeks-old  Pullets. 

Route  7 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Latest  Contest 
Report 

As  this  advertisement 
eroes  to  press,  our  pen 
at  Maine  is  leading  its 
breed  in  eggs  laid  to 
date  and  is  steadily 
pvertaking  the  leader 
in  points. 


98%  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

55,000 
Breeders  On 
Our  Own  Farm 
100% 

Pullorum  Clean 

3  lb.  Broilers 
in  10  Weeks 

50%  Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


1AMJCLAD/ 
f bought 
*GOODWCr 

CHICKS 

NEUHAUSER’S 
"GOOD  LUCK", 
BABY  CHICKS 

Neuhau*er  customer*  report  big 
earning*  with  “Good  Luck" 
chick* . . .  that'*  why  four  million 
chick*  are  hatched  yearly  to 
supply  the  demand.  24  “GOOD 
IUC1C 1  BREEDS  —  All  f ronK  - 
bloodte»ted  breeder*.  /  ’y  I 

SEXED 

Day-old  Pullet*  or  Cockerel*  i 
all  breed*.  90%  Sex  Guarantee.] 
Also  Sex-Linked  Hybrid*. 

TEN  MALE  CHICKS* 

Cvlr-f  with  each  100  “AA” 
extra  or  “AAA"  White  Leg. 
horn,  un.exed  chick..  Toe. 
punched  —  unrelated, 

EDCC  calendar' 

FREE  CATALOG 

in  color,  tell,  complete  profit 
•tory,  at.o  fact,  about  ca.h 
prize  conte.t  '' 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK^HATCHERIES  . 

BOX  104,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO  H 

Eastern  Plant  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


OO  IN  CASH  PRIZES 
WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


1 

lee4l 


$500— 


CHEERY 


7  POPULAR  BREEDS  —  SEXED  OR  UNSEXED 

New  Hampshires,  New  Hampshire  Whites,  Corno-Reds, 
White  leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
With  18,000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  Plan,  we  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  dual¬ 
ity  maintenance  under  State  supervision.  You  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  quick  profits — you  ayoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exposure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  you  I 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  day-old  pullets  or  cockerels!  Guaranteed 
95%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet— "Chick  Sexing." 
Tells  what,  why,  how,  etc.  It’s  FREE! — send  today. 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
Our  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  you 
to  make  good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  prices 
at  once.  State  quantity. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  LOW  PRICES. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 


.Box  R,  Montrose.  Pa.. 


More  Profits  .  . 
than  ever  beforej 
with  .  .  . 


Fi 


WHY  FEED  200  chicks  to  get  100  pullets  when 
feed  prices  are  so  high.  Sprunger’t  Hay-Old 
Pullets  are  your  best  bet,  because  of  their  egg- 
|  laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarter*. 
Bprunger,  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
over  350  hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

I  Buy  White  leghorn  Day-Old  millets  from 
Sprunger's  personal  flock  of  2,700  breeders  from 
hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  mated 
to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG— Get  Sprun- 
ger’a  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  by 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  3o. 

WRITE  BOX  25. 


Send  for  free  booklet 
‘‘Does  Beekeeping 
Pay?"  80  interesting 
letter*,  Illustrated, 

64  pg.  catalog.  Easy 
to  start,  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture" 
64-pg.  monthly  magazine.  Tnal  of¬ 
fer,  6  months  only,  26c.  good  for  90 
day*  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY  'juX. 


Dm  H34  Madina,  Ohio 
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profits  /if:; 


OPIT 

How  To  MakeThem 

You  can  rely  on  the  law  of 


supply  and  demand  to  correct  assocutiok 


the  egg-feed  price  ratio.  Even 
then,  to  make  a  worth-while 
profit,  you  MUST  get  high 
average  flock  production  and 
keep  mortality  low.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  many  years 
to  develop  a  strain  that  will 
meet  these  requirements. 

DAY  OLD— STARTED  CHICKS 
Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Stralpht  REDS  and  R0CK-REDS 
Started  Pullets,  all  ages 
FREE  Catalog  tells  all  about 
our  breeding  methods. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
o- Progeny 

Testing 
a-Breedingon 
Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


PRICES  REDUCED  for 
LATE  APRIL  and  MAY 

Not  for  years  has  READ  CHICK  QUALITY  been 
so  important  as  this  year.  AVERY’S  REDS  have 
Et  ERA  THING  to  insure  good  Profits — production, 
size,  quick  feathering,  growth  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks, 
pullet  maturity  at  5  mos.,  24  oz.  eggs  at  6  mos.. 
DOW  mortality.  R.  O.  P.  Certified.  17  years 
Pullorum  free  without  a  reactor.  Complete  satis¬ 
faction  and  14  day  livability  guaranteed. 
AVERY’S  ROCKS  and  CROSSES  are  sure  money¬ 
makers.  Fast  growers,  large  size,  wonderful  layers, 
finest  broilers.  Try  some  and  be  satisfied.  Get 
catalog  and  new  low  Prices. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 


ROUTE  2 
COLRAIN,  MASS. 
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R.I.Reds 

It  Costs  No  More 
To  Raise  GOOD  Pullets 

The  same  fuel,  feed  and  labor  you’d  expend 
on  Chicks  of  average  quality,  will  raise  pullets 
from  Moss  Farm  Contest-Winning  strain.  The 
difference  in  profit  will  be  tremendous. 

1936  Record  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale) 
First  High  Red  Pen  for  Aid,  TIME;  First 
High  Pullet,  ADD  Breeds:  2nd  High  Red  Pul¬ 
let;  2nd  High  Pen,  ADD  Breeds,  on  Egg  Weight. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Moss-Cross  ROCK-REDS. 

,  PULLETS  6,  8  and  10  weeks  old,  also  Ready 
[  To  Lay.  Order  early.  Bookings  now  being  made. 
Write  for  large  Catalog  and  Prices  on 
Chicks  and  Pullets. 

[MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


|  R.l.  REDS  NIW  HAMPSHIRES  _ 

When  a  breed  is  consistently  top-notch  in 
contests  or  on  customers'  farms,  it  isn’t 
just  luck!  It's  breeding  I  It's  in  the  chick 
hatched  for  you!  You  can’t  put  it  there 
otherwise!  Bearn  about  these  unusual 
Profit  Chicks  from  Old  Pickard  Farm  I 
Get  at  the  story  behind  I  Cobb’*  REDS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS— Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them — YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delay — write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chiokt  Now  Availably 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  350  Great 
i  Road,  ■>  CONCORD,  HASf.j 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS 


n 


i 


PER 

IOO 

_ FOR  PER 

HATCHING..,  /  "  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Report  for  March  17 : 

The  prompt  use  of  laryngotracheitis 
vaccine  on  all  contest  birds  because  of  a 
few  cases  in  some  pens,  saved  many  birds 
that  might  have  been  lost  in  attempts  to 
save  them  through  other  means. 

Last  month  trouble  of  this  nature 
(usually  called  bronchitis  by  poultrymen) 
appeared  in  a  few  pens  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  handling  the  birds  and  administer¬ 
ing  vaccine  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
spread  of  the  trouble.  Last  Fall  vaccine 
had  been  purchased  and  it  was  stored  in 
a  refrigerator  so  that  it  would  be  avail¬ 
able  in  ease  of  trouble.  While  many  poul- 
trymen  are  vaccinating  for  this  disease 
as  well  as  fowl  pox,  the  contest  manage¬ 
ment  felt  that  it  might  be  safer  not  to 
use  the  vaccine  as  a  preventive  measure. 

While  we  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
total  production  for  the  entire  contest 
suffered  but  slightly  from  the  catching 
and  handling  of  the  birds  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  vaccine,  a  few  high  pens  lost 
some  standing  in  their  respective  classes. 
We  think  that  those  who  follow  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  pens. entered  in  this  compet- 
tion  should  know  that  the  loss  in  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the 
stock,  nor  their  ability  to  stay  on  the 
job  of  producing  eggs. 

However,  those  who  have  been  sick 
with  colds,  ’flu  or  bronchitis  this  Winter 
will  be  in  sympathy  with  those  birds 
which  may  have  had  an  attack  of  this 
trouble.  This  has  particular  reference  to 
the  following,  pens :  Douglaston  Manor 
Farms,  R.  I.  Reds;  Y.  H.  Kirkup’s 
Barred  Rocks  and  Kalouner’s  Pedigreed 
Leghorns.  Competition  in  the  contest  is 
keen  and  the  moment  a  pen  hesitates  for 
any  reason,  that  entry  is  very  apt  to  be 
passed  by  a  competitor.  We  regret  that 
any  changes  in  the  placing  have  occurred 
because  of  this  trouble  but  we  feel  that 
the  public  should  know  how  the  changes 
came  about. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head,  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  24th  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
the  pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.77  eggs 
per  bird  or  at  the  rate  of  68.2  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  .8  per  cent  over 
last  week’s  production.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  101.71  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  3.91  eggs  per  bird  above  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  24th 
week  of  the  last  contest. 

Leading  Pens —  Points  Eggs 

R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter. . .  67  62 

N.  II.,  Lamar  W.  Sexton  ....  66  63 

R.  I.  R.,  Redbird  Farm .  64  60 

W.  L.,  Green  Hedges  Farm..  63  61 

W.  L.,  Crockett's  P.  Farm...  63  60 

N.  H.,  C.  D.  Cummings .  63  61 

W.  L.,  Pearl  Pltry  Farm....  62  58 

W.  L.,  Harry  A.  Sehnell  ....  62  60 

C.  B.,  Hall  Bros  Hatchery..  62  60 

B.  P.  R..  Y.  H.  Kirkup .  61  5S 

White  Leghorns — 

Creighton  Brothers . 1200  1168 

Harry  A.  Sehnell  . 1198  1206 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm . 1184  1116 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co . 1149  1190 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm  Assn.  1118  1125 

Kalouner’s  Ped.  Leghorns ....  1097  1160 

Theo.  R.  Apgar . 1093  1029 

R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1461  13S8 

Redbird  Farm  . 1246  1208 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm....  1225  1230 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace . 1115  1120 

V.  H.  Kirkup  . 1114  1109 

W.  P.  Rocks — 

Faith  Farm  . 1018  1077 

Faith  Farm  .  966  1003 

Cross  Breds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.... 1071  1044 

New  Hampshires — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton . 1292  1252 

C.  D.  Cummings . 1208  1245 

Egg  Prices  —  Highest  N.  Y.  market 
quotations,  Mar.  17 :  White  31%c, 
brown  28*40,  medium  26  %c. 
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A  Personal  Message 
To  Poultry  Raisers 

By  J.  J.  Warren 

Right  now,  while  feed  prices 
are  still  high  and  eggs  close 
to  the  year’s  low,  you  must 
make  the  most  important 
decision  of  the  whole  year— 
“How  many  and  what  kind 
of  Chick*  shall  you  raiie?" 
Realizing  the  problem  which 
you,  and  thousands  like  you, 
are  pondering,  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  Bulletin  on  "The 
1937  Poultry  Outlook,"  which 
I  will  he  pleased  to  send  you. 
This  Bulletin  is  based  on  my 
many  years’  experience  as  a  poultryman  and 
breeder  and  on  my  contacts  with  thousands  of 
successful  poultry  raisers.  Send  for  this  Bulle¬ 
tin  NOW  —  before  you  lay  this  paper  aside. 

Now  Leading  ALL  Breeds 
In  Storrs  Laying  Contest 

"All  hundred  pens  considered,  J.  J.  Warren’s 
entry  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  continued  to  lead  the  field,  with 
tlie  nearest  competitor  48  points  away.” — -Prof. 
Wm.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Conn.  State  College  at 
Storrs. 

R.  I.  Reds  —  Rock-Red  Cross 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
The  Chicks  that  come  to  you  will  be  of  the 
same  grade  as  those  shipped  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Institutions,  which  wo  are  supplying 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  year.  Every  Chicle  is 
guaranteed  to  go  out  to  you  100%  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  and  this  Guarantee  is  backed  by 
a  $500  bond. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List  of  Chick* 
and  Pullets  —  6,  8,  10,  12  and  more  Weeks. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20, 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


'ILL  she  end  up  as  a  profit¬ 
able  layer,  or  fade  out  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  f  Every  chick  Is  either  a  potential 
money  maker  or  wasted  effort. 

Agood  starting  mash  is  often  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor —  and  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  mash 
is  adequate  vitamin  D.  Why  take  chances? 
Use  a  starting  mash  that  contains  CLO- 
TRATE,  because  CLO-TRATE  Is  a  depend¬ 
able  uniform  source  of  vitamin  D. 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Manufacturers  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  Concentrate  Products 
NEWARK.  N.  J.  Dept.  4-A,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CLO-TRATE 


BANKER’S  QUALITY 

expert  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are  offering  pullet 
chicks  guaranteed  90%.  White  Leghorns  from  largo 
type,  old  breeders.  Hubbard  and  Christie  strain  Now 
Hampshires,  Rocks,  Orpingtons  and  ducklings.  Cockerel 
chicks  3c  each.  All  of  our  chicks  are  from  blood 
tested  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Six— eight— ten  weeks  old.  Grown  by  pullet  farm* 
buying  chicks  exclusively  from  us. 

Send  for  I.ist  of  Growers. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  ML. 

FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Rigger.  Better  Layer* 
Bloodtested.  Write  for  1937  cat.  of  chicks  and  Pullet* 
The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL. 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  We 
know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t  wa-ste  money,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS.  R  7,  NORWICH.  Conn. 

Rl  Ofin.TFSTFn  N-  H-  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DUO VU-  I  EDI  EU  Hox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  ltaby  Guineas, 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&.  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhou**,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

BECK’S  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  ieadlng  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  $8  par 

D  rr-t  /„<iesir®cL  ))uck3  *  Poults.  Free  cat. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  Phon*  116.  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


I 


^  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


l  i./m!ar  Rre0ds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
'Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  Circular.  Write 
hew  Washington  IUtehrr.vCo.Box  B.hew  W.shinptoa  O,. 

JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6 
mos.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  for 
Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Gothen,  Ind. 


GIANTS 

sale.  Cat.  Free. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news- 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notifv 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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A  Proof  against  Fire,  Vermin  &  Time 


NATCO-  CRAIN  E 


TILE  SILO 

WrH«  for  new  low  price* 
«jn<J  complete  Information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION! 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sl^LIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  W eet  W  ashing! on  Market,  N ew  T ork  City 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

110  years 
in  busi¬ 


ness. 


EGG 

MARKETING 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  —  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

ROVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGOS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED 

to  planters.  A  good  position  with  big  income. 
Experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Durable  Northern  Wh.  Cedar  Fence  Posts  Dozen  or 

carload— 5,  10  and  15c.  JOHN  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 

n-,i  •,  r-_,« _ .  Economical,  safe,  guaranteed.  For 

Electric  fences  battery  or  power.  FREE  Catalog. 

MEINEY  MFG.  CO-  Beet.  Y.  ChiD»e»a  Falls,  If  is.  Agents  wanted. 
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POULTRY 
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BABY  CHICKS 


Per  100 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed  Chicks 
C.  O.  D.  100*  Live  Delivery  (Guaranteed. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 
Box  301  Mingoville,  Pa. 


WHITE  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

Trapnested  Foundation.  Records  to  331  eggs. 
Imperial  Mating  Ducklings,  15—  $3;  30—  $5.50; 
100— $15.  All  ducklings  from  our  own  Breeders. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Hatching  Eggs— Goose 'and  White  Holland 
Turkey  Eggs.  ELWILL  FARM  -  Bedford,  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES-CHICKS-EGGS 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  195A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT— Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  Leg¬ 
horns,  $6—100.  DOTTEREH'S  HATCIIEIE  Y,  Shanesvllle.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  40o  EACH. 

Postpaid  by  insured  Parcel  Post. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  98,  McClure,  Pa. 


— - - - - 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Pennsylvania  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

April  1  official  price  control  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  ended.  The  large  distributors  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  making  Grade  A 
15c  and  Grade  B  12c,  delivered  to  homes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  37 %  to  38c;  extra. 
02  score,  37%e;  firsts,  00  to  01  score.  35  to 
30’4e;  unsalted,  best,  38%c;  firsts,  37c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  30c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  28%e;  stand¬ 
ards,  2514c:  brown,  best,  26%e;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  35  to  30c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breed  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  24c;  turkeys, 
18  to  25c;  ducks.  13  to  14c;  Muscovy  ducks,  lie; 
geese.  13c:  squabs,  pair,  50c  to  $1.50;  rabbits, 
ib..  10  to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  10  to  24c;  chickens  15  to  251/4o;  tur¬ 
keys,  1!)  to  20c:  capons,  25  to  32c;  ducks,  10 
to  18c;  squabs,  lb.,  40  to  00c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Golden  Delicious  $2.25,  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  $1  to  $1.25,  Rome  Beauty  $1.05  to  $2.10, 
Stayman  Winesaps  $1,  Stark  $1.35  to  $1.05, 
Northern  Spy  $1.75  to  $2.50,  Yorks  $1.85  to 
$1.00,  Baldwins  $1.50  to  $2.25,  Delicious  $2  to 
$2.25,  R.  I.  Greenings  $1.25  to  $2.13,  McIntosh 
$1.50  to  $3.  Cantaloupes,  Mex.,  crt.,  $4  to 
$0.  Grapefruit,  Fla.,  box,  $2  to  $2.85.  Kum- 
quats.  Fla.,  qt.,  8  to  14c.  Limes,  imported,  bbl., 
$18  to  $22.  Oranges,  Fla.,  box,  $3.25  to  $5. 
Pears,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  bu.,  $1.  Strawberries,  pt., 
S  to  18c.  Watermelons.  Cuba,  each,  $1  to  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $10.50  to  $12.50;  bulls,  $7;  cows.  $3.50 
to  $0;  calves,  $10.50  to  $12.50;  hogs,  $8.50  to 
$10.70;  lambs,  $0.50  to  $12.85. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Ga.,  crt.,  $2.25  to  $4.25.  Beans, 
bu.,  50c  to  $4.  Beets,  bu..  $1.13  to  $1.40.  Cab¬ 
bage,  State,  white,  bag,  70  to  85c;  Tex.,  crt., 
$1.05  to  $2.75;  Fla.,  white,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Carrots,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25.  Celery,  Fla.,  crt., 
$1.13  to  $3.25.  Celery  knobs,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2. 
Chives,  nearby,  flat,  75c  to  $1.  Collard  greens, 
bbl.,  $1.38.  Cucumbers,  bu..  $1.25  to  $4.50. 
Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Horseradish, 
50-lbs.,  $8  to  $8.25.  Kale,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Lettuce,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50.  Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $5.  Onions,  State,  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  75c  to  $1.15;  Orange  Co.,  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  50c  to  $1.10;  Mich.,  red,  bag,  $1.35;  mid- 
Wn„  boiler,  white,  50-lb.  bag  $1.50  to  $1.75,  25- 
lb.  bag  85c  to  $1.50;  Mass,  yellow,  bag,  70  to 
90c.  Oyster  plant,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Parsnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Peas,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.25. 
Peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25.  New  potatoes,  bbl., 
$2.75  to  $(!.  Old  potatoes,  Idaho.  100-lb.  bag, 
$3.10  to  $3.15;  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  bulk,  180  lbs., 
$4.25  to  $4.50.  Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $2.75  to 
$3.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  25  to  50c.  Romine,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Spinach,  bu.  bskt..  95c  to  $1.25. 
Squash,  nearby,  Hubbard,  bskt..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $4.50;  %  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.50. 
Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  75e  to  $3.25;  Mex.,  lug. 
$2  to  $4.50;  repacked,  box,  $1.25  to  $3.  Tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  white,  cut,  35  to  60c.  Turnip  tops, 
bu..  80  to  90c.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $21  to  $22,  No.  2  $19  to  $20, 
No.  3  $1S  to  $19;  clover  mixed  $1S  to  $25. 

GRAIN 

AVlieat,  No.  2  red.  $1.60%;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.73%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.34%;  oats.  No. 
2  white,  62c;  rye,  $1.31%. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter.  49e;  eggs,  35  to  40e;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb.,  70  to  75c;  string  beans,  lb., 
15c  potatoes,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  onions,  lb.,  5c  let¬ 
tuce,  bead,  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Local  produce  markets  have  beeu  disturbed  by 
a  strike  the  past  few  days  and  prices  have  ruled 
strong.  Wheat  feeds  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  41  to  42c;  tubs,  40  to  41c; 
firsts,  38  to  39c;  country  rolls,  39  to  40c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  lim- 
burger,  21  to  26c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28e. 
Eggs,  easy;  nearby,  fancy,  30c:  grade  A.  24  to 
29c;  grade  B,  26  to  27c;  grade  C,  21  to  23c; 
checks,  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  IS  to 
24c;  broilers,  22  to  24c;  fryers,  20  to  22c;  roast¬ 
ers,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  turkeys,  21  to 
25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  22c; 
roosters,  14c;  springers,  19  to  21c;  pullets,  21 
to  22c;  broilers,  25  to  27c;  capons,  26  to  28c; 
ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese,  16  to  17c;  turkeys,  20 
to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  stronger;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.75: 
Greening,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  King,  McIntosh,  $1.25 
to  $2;  Cortland,  $1.75  to  $2;  Northern  Spy,  $1.25 
to  $2.25:  Rome  Beauty,  $2;  Delicious,  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Potatoes,  firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Idaho,  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $2.50;  Red 
Bliss,  bu.,  $2.25:  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm;  pea,  ewt., 
$8.50;  red  kidney.  $8.75:  medium,  white  kidney, 
$9;  marrow,  $9.50;  Limas,  $9.75.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.10;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  50e  to  $1.10;  Idaho,  Spanish, 
$2.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Honeydews.  Chile,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $5.25; 
Fla..  $4.50  to  $5.25;  pineapples,  P.  R.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $4;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  16  to  18c. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75;  old, 
$1.25.:  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  La.,  crate.  $1.75;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  asparagus.  Cal., 
crate.  $0.50  to  $7;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $3.75 
to  $4.25;  green,  $3.75  to  $4;  beets,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1.25;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  16  to  18c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  carrots,  bu..  75c  to  $1.40;  cauliflower.  Cal., 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.60:  celery,  Cal.,  orate,  $2.50 
to  $3.25;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1  to  $1.50;  eggplants, 
Fla.,  1%-bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  endive,  lb..  15 
20c;  escarole,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  lettuce, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to 
85c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  65  to  70c:  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Mex..  bu.,  $4.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  17  to  20c;  rhubarb.  5-lb. 
carton,  30  to  55c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  80  to  90c; 
squash,  lb.,  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton,  $1.30  to  $1.50:  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  85c. 

Feeds.— Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $14  to  $20: 
Alfalfa,  $25  to  $30;  straw,  $10  to  $14;  wheat 
bran,  earlot,  ton,  $40;  standard  middlings,  $41 
red  dog,  $41;  oilmeal,  32  per  cent.  $38.50:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  41  per  cent.  $45  gluten,  $35.85; 
hominy,  $42.50;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.12:  table 
cornmeal,  $3.10:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3,75:  Al¬ 
falfa,  $1S  to  $20;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $24  to 
$25.  C.  H.  B. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  35  to  36%c;  eggs,  24  to  24 %e;  hens, 
17  to  22c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  turkeys,  20  to  22c; 
broilers,  20  to  25c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.90: 
cabbage,  50-lb.  bag,  90c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  iHitatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  hay, 
$15  to  $18.50. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $10  to  $11.50;  good. 
1.300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.75;  medium  to  good. 
1.200  to  1,300  lbs..  $7.75  to  $8.50;  tidy,  $1,050 
to  1,150  lbs..  $7.50  to  $9;  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs.. 
$6.75  to  $7.25;  common.  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7.25; 
common  to  good  fat  cows.  $4  to  $6.50;  heifers. 
700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $8.50;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy.  $10  to  $10.50;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.50  to  $10.65:  prime  medium  weights. 
$10.65  to  $10.75;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.50  to 
$10.65;  good  light  yorkers,  $9.50  to  $10;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $8  to  $9;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8.50  to  $9.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $7.50  to  $8;  good 
mixed,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers.  $5.25  to  $6;  cull  and  common,  $2.50  to 
$4.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $7  to  $13;  clipped 
lambs,  $11  down;  clipped  sheep,  $6.50  down; 
Spring  lambs.  $15  down. 

Veal  calves,  $7.50  to  $11.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $9. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  $11.50;  selects.  $12.  Hogs,  choice 
locals  weighing  175  to  225  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11. 
Sheep,  lambs,  mostly  western  clips  at  $11.50: 
choice  local  Spring  $15. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  38  to  42c;  eggs,  25  to  26c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  22e;  chickens,  24  to  25c;  turkeys,  18  to 
25c;  ducks,  18  to  21c;  dressed  fowls.  23  to  24c; 
ducks,  18c:  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cabbage. 
150  lbs.,  65  to  75c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.10: 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10:  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.60;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.40. 


East  Buffalo  Livestock 

Pigs  and  underweights,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  goof 
and  choice,  160-230  lbs.,  $10.75  down. 

Cattle,  good  yearling,  $11.50  to  $12.25;  rue 
ditim  steers  and  heifers,  $8.75  to  $10.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4.25  to  $5.35;  common  anc 
medium,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  medium  bulls,  $6.25  t< 
$6.50.  Calves,  good  and  choice,  largely  $11.50 

Sheep,  ewes  and  wethers,  $13  to  mostlj 
$13.25;  similar  grades  shorn  lambs,  $11  tc 
$11.25- 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


'  ‘V  vx  luc  luaosaUH 

setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  $1  to  $1.50 
Baldwins  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Delicious  $1.50  t 
$l.i.>;  R  I.  Greenings  $1.50  to  $2;  Mclntos 
$l.o0  to  $2.50;  A  a.  and  Pa.  Yorks  U.  S.  1  2% 
in.  up  $1.75  to  $2;  N.  Y.  and  Can..  Baldwin 
U.  S.  1  $1.50  to  $1.85:  Ben  Davis  $1.25  t 
$l.o0;  Wash.  Staymans  $2.10  to  $2.25,  bu 
Beans.— Fla.  fl.  gr.  $3  to  $4;  fl.  wax  $3  t 
$3.2o  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  25  to  50c;  beet  green 
75  to  85e  bu.  Texas  36  lxhs.  $1  to  $1.15  %  crt 
Cucumbers. — Native  li.h.  $2  to  $2.75  24  cukes 
Fla.  outdoor  $3  to  $4.50  bu. 

Dandelions.— Native  h.h.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  N 
J.  outdoor  $1.50  bu. 


Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  $1  to  $1.25 
bu.  Ariz.  and  Cal.  5  dozen  heads  $6.50  to  $7  crt. 

Mushrooms.— Mass.  85c  to  $1;  N.  Y.  75  to  90c; 
Pa.  75  to  90c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  50  to  S5c;  Mich,  yel¬ 
low  $1.10  to  $1.15;  white  $1.75  to  $1.90;  N.  Y. 
yellow  $1.10;  Col.  Val.  large  $1.S5  to  $2  50  lbs. 

rarsnips. — Native  cut  off  .60  to  75c;  N.  J.  65 
to  75c  bu. 


$2  bu.  '  ‘  ‘  * 

Rhubarb.— II. b.  native  8  to  9c;  Mich  5-11 
cartons  9  to  10c  lb. 

Hubbard  $60  to  $80;  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  $0( 
Me.  Blue  Hubbard  $60  to  $80  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  25  to  40c  lb.  FL 
lugs  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  3Se;  firsts  36V.  1 
37%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  28< 
extras  27e  doz.  AVhite,  28c;  extras  27c;  pu 
lets  24c  doz.  AA’estern  henneries,  brown  specia: 
27 %c;  white  27%e  doz. 


Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  22  to  24e; 
chickens,  roasting  23  to  24c;  broilers  24  to  26c; 
medium  17  to  21c.  Live  native  fowls,  fancy  col¬ 
ored  20  to  21c;  Leghorns  IS  to  19c;  roasting 
chickens  24e;  broilers  20  to  22c;  roosters  12  to 
13c;  ducklings  17  to  ISc.  Dressed  western  fowls 
19  to  23%c;  western  chickens  18V>  to  22%  e; 
large  fancy  23c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  ”12 
lbs.  to  doz..  50  to  70e  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  A",  held  extras  1935  24 %c; 
extras  June  1936  22 1/2 e;  firsts  1935  24c;  firsts 
June  1936  21%  to  22c  fresh  firsts  20%c;  west¬ 
ern  hold  extras  1935  24c;  June  1936  21%  to  22c; 
fresh  firsts  20c  lb. 

Wool.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  improved, 
prices  firmer. 


Greased  Basis. — Ohio  tine  44  to  4Ge,  clothing 

38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  48c,  clothing 

43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  4So,  clothing 

40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  47c,  clothing 

41  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.10  to 
$1.13,  clothing  95c  to  $1 :  %  blood,  combing 

$1.05  to  $1.10.  clothing  93  to  98c;  %  blood, 
combing  90  to  93c,  clothing  82  to  S5c:  %  blood, 
combing  80  to  83c.  clothing  75  to  77c;  Terr, 
fine,  $1.12  to  $1.14.  clothing  9S  to  $1.03; 
blood,  combing  $1.07  to  $1.10:  clothing  95c  to 
$1;  %  blood,  combing  93  to  98c,  clothing  S8  to 
90c:  %  blood,  combing  87  to  90c,  clothing  SO 
to  82c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $42  to  $42.50;  AATin- 
ter  bran  $42  to  $42.50;  middlings  $42.50  to 
$45;  cottonseed  meal  $42  to  $47;  linseed  meal 
$43;  Soy  bean  meal  $45;  dried  brewers’  grain 
$34.50  to  $33.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $40.50  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  2  $19 
to  $20.  No.  3  $17  to  $19;  Alfalfa.  2d  cutting  $30 
to  $31.  1st  cutting  $26  to  $27;  stock  hay  $17  to 
$18,  Red  clover  $20  to  $21;  No.  1  long  rve  straw 
$30  to  $32;  oat  straw  $13  to  $14  ton.  Oats. 
40  lbs.  67  to  68e,  38  to  40  lbs.  65  to  66e,  36  to 
38  lbs.  63  to  65c  90-lb.  sack. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIA’ESTOCK 


Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  steadv  to 
strong,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.23 
to  $10.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
steady  to  strong,  bulls  steady,  vealers  mostly 
steady,  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.25  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5.25. 

1  Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.25. 
*  A’ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $10; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  strong 
with  last  week:  few  selected  choice  head  up  to 
$125;  demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115; 
good,  $75  to  $90;  medium  $60  to  $75;  common 
$40  to  $60. 
ft 


Daddy - 

I  DIDN'T  KNOW  LITTLE 
CHICKS  GREW  SO  FAST/ 


SALLY-OURS  GET  NOP  CO  XX 


FULL  OF  VITAMINS 
TO  MAKE  'EM  BIG 
AND  STRONG 


FLAME-GUN  DESTROYS  WEEDS 
Does  Work  of  4  Men 


Hauck  Kerosene  Flame-Gun— 2000° F.  controlled 
heat — quickly. . .  easily. . .  economically  destroys 
weeds  (seeds  and  all),  brush,  other  objection¬ 
able  growths.  Keeps  roadways,  fences,  irrigation 
ditches,  orchards,  etc.,  clean.  Hun¬ 
dred  and  one  uses.  Inexpensive — 
Safe — Easy  to  use.  Pays  for  itself  in 
time  and  money  saved.  10  day  Free 
Trial.  Write  for  Free  literature 
and  special  introductory  price. 

HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 

141  TENTH  STREET 
N.Y. 


VALUABLE  FOLDER-WRITE  TODAY.' 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100,000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses — Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops — Pump  Houses 


Steel  Utility  Buildings  foiCAII  Purposes 
Circular — R 


JOHN  COOPER  CO., 307-9  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won't  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
ris  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (BuL  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35<  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75C  All 
Druggists.  Results  or 
Your  Money  Back. 
K-RP  Company,  _ 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-0 


Day  Old  Chicks 

2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Clucks 


4  Wk.  Old  Pullets 

MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns,  llrown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Box,  Rhode  Island  Beds.  New  Hampshire 
Beds  &  Eockhorns.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected 
and  blood-tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  is  on 
free  range.  That  is  why  our  chix  are  easy  to  raise 
and  develop  in  real  profit  paying  layers.  28  years 
of  continuous  growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Use  MECHLHNCi’S  Egg  Preservative 

keeps  eggs  fresh  until  winter  and  beyond. 
Put  eggs  down  now  in  Mechling’s  Egg 
Preservative,  and  sell  all  your  next  winter’s 
new-laid  eggs  at  highest  winter  prices.  It’s 
efficient  and  so  easy  to  do — 
just  add  water  per  directions. 
Easy  way  to  more  egg  profits. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mech¬ 
ling’s  or  write  us  for  folder, 
“How  to  keep  eggs  Fresh.” 


tMECHUINB" 

BROS'  CHEMICAL!  CP 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


Est.  1869 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

Ten  years  of  careful  breeding  for  profitable 
production,  large  eggs,  high  livability,  and 
freedom  from  disease  is  back  of  every  chick 
we  sell.  All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  A 
customer  rei>orts:  “purchased  1500  your  chicks 
six  weeks  ago  and  still  have  1500.”  We  have 
many  other  similar  reports.  Get  our  circular 
and  price  list  TODAY. 

WAYSIDE  FARM 

J,  c.  SMITH,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  2  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


msmssm 


Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  iMafiAi 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  ■  50  100  500  1000 


White  or  Brown  Leghorns$4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75 


C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns..  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks..  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 
Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes..  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

B.  I.  or  N.  H.  Beds .  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.50  10.50  51.25  100 

Red-Rock  Cross  Breeds .  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  -  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


D  A  DIVA ITMTK’D  REDS  mated  to  his  R.O.P, 
M  JL  HJK,  males  bought  direct  this 

year.  F.  D.  THOMAS  R.  1  Medway,  Maas. 


SHELLEN  BERGER’S  LEGHORNS 

Hens  Mated  with  Direct  Hanson  Males.  Chick  Brice: 
$8.00  per  100;  $80.00  per  1000.  Free  Literature. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chix 

Day-old  Chicks,  $1.50-100;  3  weeks  old 
Chicks,  $18-100.  Breeders  are  old 
Hens  on  free  range.  HOLLY  WOOI* 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  35,  Richfield,  I'a. 


Write  for  picture  book, 
how  to  breed  squabs,  to 
Elmer  Rice,  Box  205,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Mass.  Thousands 
wanted  weekly  at  profit¬ 
able  prices.  Write  today. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Te3t.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

New  York  City-  Residents  add  3c  Tax. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


CHICKS— Rocks  &  New  Hampshire*,  wonderful  etock, 
hatches  weekly.  Smith’s  Rock  Farm,  Madison,  Conn. 


HIE'S  DUCKLINGS  ^POULTS 


m 


Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  how  to  I 
’  "make  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pekin  I  .  w 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  &  Chicks.  Write  ■(§ 
Todav.  H He  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Carey,  O.  ^ 


DUCKLINGS — CHICKS — bloodtested.  Peking.  $18-100. 

Imperials,  $20-100.  Discount  on  chicks  ordered  hi 
advance.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  HATCHERY, 

Route  I,  Highway  25,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FMIS*  IF  I  lure  White  Runners,  world’s  greatest 
llUvIvLINUd  layers,  quality  stock,  live  arrival. 

S7.S0  for  50.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins.  N.  Y 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


A/IAPLEHOLM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 
iVA  Also  N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Circular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown, N.  Y. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  toulouse  goslings. 

Large  type.  E.  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


Dav-old  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Sharon  buck  Farm,  tVrentham,  Mnss 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6.  MILLIS,  MASS. 


M  TURKEYS -Eggs  and  Poults 

fromjblood-tested  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  PINE  RANGE 
TURKEY  FARM,  51  Cleveland  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


‘SAAftHARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY. 

JUUU  First  hatch  off  in  March,  also  baby  ducklings. 
Cash  discount  for  advance  bookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV I LLE,  PENNA. 


TURKEY  POULTS.  1.000  weekly;  April.  May.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  42c  each.  $40  per  100.  New  Black 
Spanish  turkeys  50c  each.  Order  now. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Dept.  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


ROAD  END  WHITE  HOLLANDS-meat  type, 
healthy,  vigorous.  Eggs  and  poults.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius,  New  York 

ROITRBON  RED  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

BO  b“®?"e"s:”  ults.  write  for  Free  Folden 
ANSELM  FRANKEL  -  Greenfield.  Mass. 


lONZE  Turkey  Egg*  «nd  Poult*— Blood-tested  breed¬ 
ers  Shelton.  Reiman  strains  direct.  April  eggs,  1  Be 
h.  May  1 3c.  GEO-  FOWLER  -  Hoberg,  Missouri 

HOLLAND  FARM, 
Belehertovvn,  Mass. 

IONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  and 
poults.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

ms/rvr  Poults  Bronze,  blood-tested.  Reduced  Prices. 

IKKcT>i>KLEIDERER'S  TURKEY  FARSI,  Bueyrns,  Ohio 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD). 
Prompt  Shipments,  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lb*. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAM  PS  H  I  RES,  WHITE  ROCKS.... 
MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS . 


Electric  hatched. 

Per—  50  100  500 

each)  $4.25  $8.00  $38.00 

. .  4.50  8.50  41.00 

.  5.25  10.00  48.00 


1000 

$75.00 

80.00 

95.00 


100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat  or  order  direct  100  ,  500  1000 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6-50  $32.50  $60 

Barred  Rocks  A  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  - .  LOO  f  35.00  70 


NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY. 


BOX  R, 


Heavy 

Mixed 

$6.00 


McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


Poultry  Problems 


Literature  on  Poultry 

I  desire  the  names  of  two  or  three 
standard  books  on  poultry.  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  use  of  mineral 
for  poultry.  G.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

A  somewhat  expensive  book,  but  one 
which  I  think  you  will  find  well  worth 
owning  for  reference  with  regard  to  ani¬ 
mal  feeds  is  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  by 
Henry  and  Morrison.  This  is  by  authors 
of  established  reputation  and  is  a  depen¬ 
dable  source  of  such  information  as  the 
dairyman  and  owner  of  other  livestock, 
as  well  as  the  feed  dealer,  often  finds 
need  for.  It  may  be  obtained  from  The 
R.  N.-Y,,  at  the  publisher’s  price  of  $5. 

A  book  on  “Egg  Farming,”  by  Thomp¬ 
son,  also  obtainable  at  this  office  ($2)  is 
devoted  to  poultry-keeping  entirely.  The 
use  of  minerals  in  poultry  feeding  is 
treated  in  any  complete  discussion  of 
poultry  care  and  is  given  attention  in  the 
bulletins  from  the  various  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Y'ou  may  obtain  such 
bulletins  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  chief  minerals  needed  in  the  hen's 
ration  are  carbonate  of  lime,  usually  giv¬ 
en  in  the  form  of  crushed  oyster  shell, 
salt,  in  small  quantity  added  to  the  mash, 
phosphorus  and  magnesium,  essential  con¬ 
stituents  of  bone,  and  others  found  in 
the  grains,  milk,  bonemeal,  etc.,  of  a 
good  growing  and  laying  mash.  While 
any  ration  should  contain  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  well-balanced  ration,  it  need  not 
be  assumed  that  all  the  mineral  con- 
stitituents  of  such  a  ration  must  be  fed 
separately  in  order  to  assure  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  good  feed.  Too  much  stress 
is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  feeding  of 
some  mineral  already  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  ration  used.  A  very  small 
amount  of  some  of  the  essential  minerals 
suffices  for  the  needs  of  the  fowl. 

M. .  B.  D. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contest 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment;  week  ending  March  17: 


IIorseheads,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 1521  1582 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1385  1442 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 14Q5  1433 

Kauder's  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y. ...1371  1396 

Edwin  Carey,  Ohio . 1301  1373 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y . 1340  1367 

It.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del.  1324  1362 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  1314  1360 

E.  S.  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y...1318  1338 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.  .1338  1324 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

Townsley  Hatcheries,  Ohio...  1296  1318 

Dumka  Bros..  N.  Y . 1196  1213 

Philip  S.  Davis,  N.  II . 1238  1171 

B.  P.  Rocks — 


Iryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1453  1440 

lien  Springs  Oorp.,  N.  Y . .  .  .  1352  1385 

6apes  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y....1278  1211 

1.  C.  E.  Wallace,  Ind . 1267  1207 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1443  1499 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  1422  1451 

)V.  A.  Seidel.  Tex . . 1320  1396 

5.  B.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1359  1368 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y . 1352  1350 

3uy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 1316  1345 

T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1308  1338 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1272  1306 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.  .1294  1292 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 1289  1286 

R.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1408  1427 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1300  1376 

Douglaston  M.  Farm,  N.  Yr. ..1318  1368 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass .  .  1301  1325 

New  Hampshires — 

Medlar  Farm,  N.  H . 1302  1369 

McKune  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y..  .1314  1305 

Young’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H.  1193  1189 


Poultry  In-Breeding 

Last  May  we  purchased  100  day-old 
New  Hampshire  chicks.  They  sent  us 
303  day-old  chicks.  We  raised  101.  In 
the  Fail  we  sold  off  the  cockerels,  all  but 
three,  which  we  kept  for  breeders.  We 
have  63  pullets  out  of  the  flock.  We 
want  to  know  if  we  can  hatch  and  raise 
our  own  chicks  this  Fall  from  the  63 
pullets.  They  turned  out  to  be  very 
large  hens,  averaging  6%  pounds,  and  a 
very  good  laying  strain.  We  have  been 
getting  an  average  of  four  dozen  eggs  a 
day  since  December  1.  They  lay  a  very 
large  brown  egg.  Are  we  safe  in  hatch¬ 
ing  these  eggs  for  chicks  with  these 
cocks  from  the  same  flock  as  these  pul¬ 
lets?  J.  M. 

New’  York. 

The  mating  of  these  cockerels  and  pul¬ 
lets  from  the  same  flock  will,  of  course, 
be  in-breeding  but  in-breeding  where  se¬ 


lection  is  practiced  is  not  in  itself  a  rep¬ 
rehensible  policy.  It  is  by  in-breeding 
that  wanted  characteristics  have  been 
built  up  in  cattle  mating  in  such  a  way 
that  the  good  is  accentuated  and  the 
unwanted  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This 
calls  for  selection,  however,  choosing  the 
best  and  discarding  those  showing  the 
defects  that  it  is  desired  to  breed  out. 

You  appear  to  have  an  exceptional 
flock;  raising  101  out  of  103  chicks  and 
having  63  mature  pullets  that  have  aver¬ 
aged  48  eggs  daily  since  December  1  is  a 
rather  remarkable  feat.  If  you  will  se¬ 
lect  the  best  in  size,  form,  health  and 
vigor  from  this  flock  as  breeders,  discard¬ 
ing  any  defectives,  there  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  in-breed  for  the 
coming  season.  m.  b.  d. 


Obstructed  Bronchial  Tubes 

I  am  losing  some  of  my  fowls  and  upon 
opening  one  I  found  a  collapsed  wind¬ 
pipe.  All  other  organs  were  normal.  The 
fowl  gasps  for  breath,  making  a  squawk¬ 
ing  sound  with  each  gasp.  They  do  not 
act  droopy  but  eat  with  great  difficulty. 

Connecticut.  g.  l.  k" 

The  ailing  birds  are  evidently  suffer¬ 
ing  from  obstruction  of  the  bronchia! 
tubes,  perhaps  due  to  an  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  which  may  spread  rapidly  through 
the  flock  or  to  a  milder  form  accompany¬ 
ing  an  outbreak  of  fowl  pox.  The  remedy 
for  the  severe  form  of  “infectious  laryn- 
go-tracheitis”  is  prevention  by  vaccinat¬ 
ing  the  young  birds  before  exposure,  as 
there  is  no  “cure”  for  the  disease  after 
it  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  flock. 
Another  form  of  obstruction  may  arise 
from  the  occurence  of  cankers  within  the 
mouth  and  to  the  entrance  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

A  bird  showing  evidence  of  difficulty  in 
breathing  should  have  its  mouth  opened 
in  a  good  light  and  an  inspection  of  the 
interior  made.  If  small  patches  of  a 
fungus  growth  are  seen  they  should  be 
removed  with  a  cotton  swab  and  the  site 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  should  be  given  to  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe,  where  a  canker 
may  have  formed  to  obstruct  breathing, 
if  so,  this  should  be  removed  promptly,  as 
the  life  of  the  bird  may  be  saved  if  at¬ 
tention  is  given  before  suffocation  occurs. 
Both  fowl  pox  and  infectious  laryngo- 
traclieitis  may  be  prevented  by  early  vac¬ 
cination  of  the  young  flock  but  the  cure  of 
an  already  infected  flock  must  depend 
upon  the  natural  resistance  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  birds,  with  .such  aid  as  isolation  of 
the  sick  and  practice  of  cleanliness,  dry¬ 
ness,  good  ventilation  without  injurious 
drafts  and  other  sanitary  measures  may 
give.  m.  B.  d. 


Peat  Moss  in  Chick  Brooder 

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  use 
of  peat  moss  as  a  bedding  for  day-old 
chicks,  and  also  old  liens?  Last  week  I 
purchased  500  day-old  chicks  and  have 
already  lost  over  100  of  them.  They 
seem  to  eat  the  hairy  substance  in  the 
pea  moss  and  then  their  bowels  clog  and 
they  also  became  blind  and  just  died. 

New  York.  i\  m. 

Peat  moss  has  been  extensively  used  as 
litter  in  the  breeder-house,  though  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  criticism  of  being  dusty.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  to  me  that  this 
can  have  been  the  cause  of  such  a  loss 
as  you  describe  within  a  week  and  the 
possibility  of  infection  by  the  germs  of 
pullorum  disease  (bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea)  should  be  considered.  This  very 
fatal  disease  of  chicks,  showing  itself 
within  a  few  days  from  hatching  and 
continuing  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
outstanding  symptoms  are  a  drowsy, 
humped  up  attitude,  with  ruffled  plum¬ 
age,  pasting  up  behind,  loss  of  appetite 
and  sometimes  a  plaintive  cry  when 
bowels  move. 

The  liver  after  death  may  be  a  uniform 
brown  or  red  streaked  and  absorbed  yolk 
may  be  in  evidence.  The  deaths  from  this 
disease  occur  within  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks.  Damp  litter  within  the 
poultry-house  is  evidence  of  inefficient 
ventilation,  whatever  litter  is  used.  Sand 
on  the  brooder  floor  has  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  keeping  the  chick  droppings  on 
the  surface  to  be  picked  at  and  is  better 
if  covered  by  a  few  inches  of  cut  straw 
or  shavings.  m.  b.  d. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Self-Feeding  Hogs 

I  have  about  20  shotes  and  want  to  use 
the  following  mixture  as  feed :  00  pounds 
corn,  7  pounds  tankage,  2  pounds  Alfalfa 
meal,  1  pound  linseed  meal.  Would  this 
feed  by  means  of  a  self-feeder  to  hogs 
running  together  in  pen  about  40  by  40 
feet  be  correct?  j.  R.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  feed  mentioned  in  amounts  stated 
would  prove  very  satisfactory  if  self-fed 
to  thrifty,  healthy  hogs.  It  would  also 
be  of  advantage  to  make  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  iodized  stock  salt,  steamed  bonemeal 
and  ground  limestone,  and  add  5  pounds 
of  this  to  each  100  pounds  of  the  feed 
mixture  mentioned.  Also  keep  the  min- 
real  mixture  available  before  the  hogs  at 
all  times  in  a  clean  dry  container  or  self- 
feeder.  R.  W.  D. 


Results  of  Changing  Ration 

Why  will  a  herd  of  cows  if  shifted  from 
a  poor  grain  ration  to  a  better  grain  ra¬ 
tion  invariably  show  a  loss  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  few  days  and  not  much  im¬ 
provement  until  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  change,  and  the  same  herd  shifted 
from  a  poor  quality  hay  to  a  better 
quality  hay  show  an  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  in  milk  production?  G.  I.  H. 

New  York. 

You  are  stating  something  as  a  positive 
fact  which,  as  a  general  condition,  has 
not  been  my  observation.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  in  the  case  of  your  own 
herd,  or  perhaps  others  you  have  known, 
for  a  group  of  cows  to  drop  off  in  milk 
production  when  changed  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  superior  grain  ration  but  there 
is  a  question  of  positive  fact  if  the  rations 
in  question  were  of  the  kind  stated  or 
purported.  A  gradual  change  is  always 
indicated  over  a  period  of  several  days 
when  substituting  a  new  ration  in  in¬ 
creasing  amounts. 

Hay  is  unquestionably  the  most  import¬ 
ant  contributing  factor  in  influencing 
economy  and  efficiency  of  gains  or  pro¬ 
duction.  Good  quality  hay,  cut  early, 
properly  cured,  and  from  soils  high  in 
mineral  content,  especially  calcium  and 
phosphorus  will  unquestionably  increase 
production  over  roughages  of  low  quality 
and  poor  nutrient  content.  This  rather 
confirms  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the 
superiority  of  one  concentrate  feed  over 
another  is  somewhat  of  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  as  it  relates  to  two  feed 
mixtures  both  of  which  have  some  or  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  R.  W.  D. 


Probable  Bang  Disease 

I  have  22  cows  of  which  seven  have 
lost  their  calves  this  Winter.  They  have 
been  from  three  months  to  within  two 
weeks  of  their  time  to  freshen  when  they 
lost  them.  All  but  two  cleaned  up  just  as 
if  it  was  their  natural  time,  but  the 
calves  have  all  been  very  small.  None  of 
them  were  half  the  size  of  an  average 
calf  at  birth.  Do  you  think  they  have 
contagious  abortion  and  is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  give  them  to  stop  it?  Four 
have  freshened  during  this  time  all  right. 
I  have  some  very  poor  hay  that  was  cut 
on  land  that  was  flooded  two  years  ago. 
I  didn’t  cut  it  that  year  but  burned  it 
over  but  it  was  quite  dusty  last  Summer 
when  we  put  it  in  the  barn.  Would  this 
cause  them  to  lose  their  calves?  L.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

While  it  is  possible  the  hay  may  have 
contained  some  smut  or  mold  which  could 
have  caused  or  at  least  been  a  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  of  the  abortions  referred  to,  it 
seems  probable  your  herd  may  be  infected 
with  Bang’s  disease,  commonly  called  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
call  in  the  services  of  a  competent  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian  to  ascertain  this  fact.  A 
blood  test  should  be  made  of  all  the  cattle 
to  establish  or  disprove  this  possibility. 
If  it  is  found  the  herd  is  infected  with 
this  disease  it  will  be  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  as  a  two-unit  herd  plan,  raising  the 
calves  separately  for  both  barn  and  pas¬ 
ture  conditions,  or  to  sell  off  the  infected 
cows,  either  under  the  Bang’s  control  pro¬ 
gram,  if  they  are  placed  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  or  if  tested  privately  selling  them  as 
aborters.  This  or  either  plan  wrill  involve 
retesting  and  the  purchase  only  of  nega¬ 
tive  females,  with  complete  disinfection. 
Application  and  rules  for  placing  the  herd 
under  the  Bang’s  eradication  program 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  State  Office 
Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.  R.  w.  D. 


Ailing  Cow 

My  cow  is  gradually  getting  thinner 
every  day  and  scarcely  gives  any  milk. 
She  does  not  eat  much.  She  freshened 
in  early  December  in  perfect  condition 
and  was  bred  again  in  the  latter  part  of 
January.  She  chews  her  cud,  has  no  bad 
teeth  and  has  no  cough.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

It  would  seem  best  to  have  a  competent 
graduate  veterinarian  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  cow,  and  have  him  prescribe 
as  seems  indicated.  It  seems  probable 
she  may  be  suffering  from  what  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  a  "foreign  body.”  This  may 
be  some  small  object  such  as  a  piece  of 
wire  or  nail  which  has  lodged  in  some 
part  of  the  digestive  tract  or  working  its 
way  to  or  through  some  organ.  If  such 
is  the  case  treatment  is  often  difficult  and 
frequently  unsatisfactory.  Sliced  beets 
may  prove  more  appetizing  to  her  to  keep 
her  appetite  stimulated.  The  foreign 
body,  if  such  is  the  case  of  her  condition, 
may  be  eliminated  or  may  result  in  her 
death.  Only  time  can  decide  the  issue,  un¬ 
less  an  operation  or  other  means  of  elimi¬ 
nation  are  successfully  made.  R.  w.  D. 


Probably  a  Record 

I  think  we  have  a  record  made  here  or 
at  least  it  would  be  hard  to  beat.  One 
of  our  cows  just  gave  birth  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  successive  pair  of  heifer  calves  which 
makes  four  full  blooded  sisters  less  than 
15  months  old.  If  that  isn't  building  a 
herd  in  record  time,  what  is?  The  last 
twins  arrived  on  Christmas  eve. 

Astabula,  O.  metcalf  bros.  farm. 


Helpful  Books  for 

the  Home  Gardener 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.. $3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare.  . .  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett .  1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture, 

Louis  Graton .  1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson .  5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet . 1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour ;  cloth  bound  $4.  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O'Kane...  3.25 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  351. 

FOR  RENT — April  1,  100-acre  dairy,  truck  and 
poultry  farm;  forty  tillable:  on  improved  high¬ 
way,  four  miles  from  1’aterson;  electric  and 
water  supply;  sixteen-room  house;  twenty-cow 
dairy  barn;  rent  $75,  with  option.  JAMES 
ANDERSON,  2S1  Burhans  Ave.,  Haledon,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  im¬ 
provements.  spring  water,  near  Margaretville. 
MRS.  DAVID  ADEE,  40  Washington  Ave., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


SALE — ’Five-acre  pigeon  farm.  700  pair  of 
pigeons,  averaging  125  to  150  squabs  per 
week;  pigeon  houses  up  to  date;  house  of  eight 
rooms  and  bath;  improvements;  only  half  the 
work  of  raising  chickens.  ADVERTISER  3472, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 53-acre  farm,  house,  barn,  chick¬ 
en-houses,  fruit;  electric;  10  minutes’  drive  to 
ocean;  good  markets  at  nearby  Summer  resorts: 
good  for  development;  price  $2,600.  P.  O.  BOX 
0,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  and  poultryman,  mar¬ 
ried,  would  like  to  rent  small  modern  poultry 
plant,  or  would  consider  working  poultry  plant 
or  dairy  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  3473, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — 88-acre  dairy  farm,  milk  route,  pas¬ 
teurizing  plant;  other  necessary  equipment; 
sickness  reason  for  selling.  ADVERTISER  3477. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM.  550  acres,  75  acres  river  fiat, 
balance  pasture  and  timberland;  9-room  mod¬ 
ern  house,  steam  heat  and  bath,  spring  water 
in  house  and  barn:  on  Delaware  River  and  con¬ 
crete  highway:  bargain  for  quick  disposal.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  34S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX  -ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  six-room  house, 
highway,  near  Lakeliurst  Naval  Air  Station: 
improvements,  poultry-houses,  brooder-house  and 
equipment,  all  new;  for  particulars  write.  JOS. 
KOLDA,  Legler,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 72  acres  good  work  land;  good 
house,  barn;  near  Lyons:  $1,400  cash,  all 
clear.  MRS.  FRANK  KUSII,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  plot  of  land  on  Connecticut 
shore  between  Stamford  and  New  Haven  suit¬ 
able  for  building  bungalow  with  bathing  space; 
price  not  exceed  $1,000.  ADVERTISER  3485. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 134-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  good 
markets;  electricity,  stock  and  tools,  fully 
equipped;  on  State  road;  aged  owner  is  forced 
to  sacrifice;  for  further  information  write  CARL 
II.  RATIIKE,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE, — 100-acre  Firm,  8-room  house,  bath: 

good  outbuildings:  electricity;  R.  F.  D.,  school 
bus.  ALICE  L.  ROBB,  Westport,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


2-ACRE  ORCHARD  lots  $000;  12  acres  $1,500; 

Summer  camps;  sale.  rent.  PECK’S  GOLF 
COURSE,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  own  an  equipped  dairy  farm 
now  selling  $300  in  milk  a  month,  with  all 
stock  and  tools,  electricity,  telephone,  city 
water,  bath,  macadam  road,  good  buildings  and 
fences,  write  to  owner  FINGER  LAKES  HOL¬ 
STEIN  FARM,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  (Stamp). 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  good  house  and  other 
buildings;  near  State  road:  fruit  trees;  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  Pa.  ADVERTISER  3490,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  camp  and  cabins,  restaur¬ 
ant,  fine  house,  garage,  shop,  one  acre  land: 
location  for  gas  pumps;  this  place  all  equipped 
and  ready  for  business:  located  on  Route  5,  in 
the  historic  Mohawk  Valley,  midway  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo.  II.  H.  MARSHALL, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY-ACRE  POULTRY,  truck.  famous 
Vineland  tract.  270  laying  hens,  modern  home; 
sacrifice  price  $3,800.  twenty-two  hundred  down; 
write  owner  for  details.  WALTER  L,  BARNES, 
Newfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  dairy  farms,  all  improvements, 
ready  for  business;  bargain.  Write  PETER 
LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN  MAINE  dairy  farm,  200  acres,  large 
wood-lot,  modern  buildings,  stock  and  tools; 
to  settle  estate.  MRS,  H.  W.  TOTMAN, 
Topsliam,  Maine. 


FOR  RENT — Small  Dutchess  County  farm,  near 
Poughkeepsie :  reference  required;  for  particu¬ 
lars  apply  ADVERTISER  3501,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  on  this  good  Seneca 
County  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  202  acres; 
productive  tillage;  12-room  house,  7S-foot  gam¬ 
brel  roof  barn;  concrete  stable;  double-deck  hen¬ 
house,  18x66;  $0,500;  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Maine,  southern  section,  on  lake, 
cottage,  conveniences,  reasonable;  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  also  Cape  Cod  cottage,  near  sea,  same 
requirements.  L.  F.,  P.  O.  Box  572,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  Poultry  farm  and  gas  station, 
large  poultry  house,  6-room  house  with  improve¬ 
ments,  other  buildings,  in  fine  order,  to  a  reli¬ 
able  party;  main  new  highway.  CH.  BAYDROP. 
Route  SO,  North  Branford,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm,  option  to  buy;  write 
full  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3499, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Mountain  Spring  Park,  tourists  or 
Summer  home;  near  new  market:  most  ideal 
place  in  valley.  Write  S.  II.  CULLERS,  New 
Market.  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  and  three-car  garage  in  heart 
of  town;  good  business;  reason  for  selling, 
single.  MISS  ANNA  DOMBROWSKI,  Florida. 
N.  Y. 


FLORIDA — 5  acres.  Famous  Bok  Tower  area, 
facing  good  road  and  near  bearing  citrus 
groves  and  many  beautiful  lakes;  $5  monthly 
buys.  GILLAM,  658  Moreland  NE,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres,  6-room  house,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y.;  spring  water,  near  lake; 
healthy  location;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
3512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  small  farm  in  Burlington, 
N.  Y.,  near  Cooperstown;  very  attractive 
residence;  write  MRS.  L.  A.  HALL,  R.  D.  2, 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  FOR  SALE,  on  main  highway,  doing 
good  business:  price  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
3513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  TRUCK  farm,  buildings,  reasonable, 
priced  for  quick  sale;  particulars,  write 
HUGH  HUDSON,  Henderson,  Md. 


MODERN  BUNGALOW,  all  conveniences,  i>oul- 
try-liouse,  garage,  two  acres,  tillable.  Vine- 
land  section,  ideal  for  poultry  or  tourist  trade, 
located  on  Federal  seashore  highway,  sacrifice 
sale.  STAR,  R.  D.,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE’ — 92  acres,  Ulster  County,  between 
New  l'altz  and  Kingston,  on  State  Road  213. 
ADVERTISER  3517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS  STATION,  with  road-stand,  S-room  house, 
4-room  cottage,  tourist  cabins,  barn,  improve¬ 
ment,  12  acres;  cement  State  highway:  15  miles 
from  Bridgeport.  LUCIEN  PIERRON,  New¬ 
town,  Conn. 


SACRIFICE,  15  ACRES,  modern,  6  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  garage,  chickens,  fruit,  conveni¬ 
ences;  easy  terms.  ROZSA,  lv.  1,  Egg  Harbor, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE' — Modern  furnished  home,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  lunch-room,  cabin,  25  acres;  $1,600  an¬ 
nual  profit;  $3,500  for  all,  $3,000  cash.  BOX  62, 
Rock  City  Falls,  X.  Y. 


CHOICE  FARM  for  sale,  sacrifice  price,  settle 
estate;  109  acres,  10  acres  woodland,  good 
pastures;  excellent  soil  for  potatoes  and  general 
farming,  fruit  trees.  3  good  springs,  2-car  tile 
garage!  asbestos  roof ;  large  barn,  good  roof ; 
large  8-room  house,  slate  roof,  cement  cellar, 
excellent  condition,  heating  furnace;  good  mar¬ 
kets,  3  miles  from  Carrolltown  on  Carrolltowu- 
Loretto  brick  road;  must  be  seen  to  be]  appre¬ 
ciated;  will  sell  with  or  without  machinery  and 
stock:  cash  or  terms.  Inquire  GILBERT  KANE 
or  RICHARD  FARABAUGII,  R.  D.,  Box  71, 
Carrolltown,  Pa. 

BOARDING-HOUSE  for  sale,  21  rooms,  44  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  sanitary  plumbing;  rea¬ 
sonable.  J.  HAGEN,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Summer  home  and  400  acres  of 
land,  located  on  Delaware  River,  near  Poeo- 
nos,  suitable  for  farming  purposes  or  boarding 
house.  ADVERTISER  3526,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


48-ACRE  FARM,  stone  house,  large  barn,  other 
buildings;  possession  soon.  EDW.  COFFEN, 
Dover,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  modern,  equipped,  stocked 
dairy  farm  by  practical,  experienced  dairy 
farmer  with  three  sons.  ADVERTISER  3533, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  SELL  reasonably  my  Orange  County 
highway,  furnished  boarding  house  farm ;  36 
acres,  gas  station,  possibility  pri  vate  bathing; 
fishing,  fruit;  Federal  mortgages;  $3,500  cash  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  3536,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BUCKS  COUNTY,  67-acre  dairy,  poultry,  truck 
farm;  ll-room  stone  house,  all  conveniences, 
running  spring  water  house  and  barn;  large 
cement  basement:  timber  and  pasture;  beautiful 
open  southern  view;  on  hard  road,  near  Route 
309,  15  miles  Philadelphia:  F.  B.  mortgage; 
sickness  forces  sale.  JESSIE  KAUFFMAN,  R. 
1,  Hatfield.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  60-acre  dairy,  chicken 
farm,  9-room  house,  ample  buildings.  A-l  con¬ 
dition.  FRED  REINHARDT,  Mt.  Bethel.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  tourist  home,  Summer 
boarding,  modern,  electricity,  hot-water  heat: 
$2,500  business  last  year;  also  cut  flowers  and 
dressed  poultry  business;  97  miles  New  York. 
Route  9.  ADVERTISER  3542,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  94  acres,  house  seven  rooms. 

2  barns,  chicken  house;  good  for  Summer 
home,  chicken  farm.  BOX  6.88,  Berlin,  X.  Y. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover.  60-lb.  can 
$m25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  MAC- 
MULLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  SPECIAL — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5,  28 
lbs.  $2.50,  60  lbs.  amber  $4.20,  not  prepaid- 
10  lbs.  clover,  prepaid,  $1.50;  purity,  quality 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  - —  60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5  40 
buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.7o! 
buckwheat  $1.50;  some  specials.  Write  R\Y 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  10  lbs. 
SPENCER  BAIRD, 


best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CHEESE — Awarded  New  York  State  Fair  first 
prizes.  Limburg  and  Muenster;  made  by  ex- 
per  Swiss  cheese-makers,  neatly  labeled,  6(4  lbs. 
either  or  6  lbs.  June  American  or  1  dozen  y> 
lb.  Limburgs.  postpaid  first-second  zone.  $1.76, 
third  $1.S2,  fourth.  $1.95,  fifth  $2.08.  GEO.  X. 
HALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


6  TONS  CLOVER,  honey.  $9.50  ease,  $150  ton, 
sample  10c.  LAVBRN  DEPEW.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  SALE  —  Will  move  8.000  pounds  of 
honey  at  reduced  prices.  C.  N.  BALLARD 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  first  run,  1937  crop  $3 
delivered.  CLYDE  DECK,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


J?lb  at  barn.  WATSON,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


^  ERMOXT  clover  honey,  5  pounds, 
liquid.  $1.10,  2  pails  $2.  5  pounds  liquid  witli 
comb  $1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25  postpaid- 
nature  s  best  sweet.  FRANK  MANCHESTER 
Middlebury,  V ermont. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  maple  syrup 
$1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T. 
&  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


$2  gallon. 
BARNARD 


GUARANTEED  PURE  Vermont  maple  products, 
one  quart  heavy  syrup,  one  pound  brick  sugar 
and  2  pounds  soft  sugar,  all  for  $1.50  postpaid 
third  zone;  price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM. 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Old  flintlock  or  percussion  pistols, 
rifles,  accessories.  SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Ariz. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Shenandoah  four-deck  broiler- 
ettes.  like  new;  price  reasonable.  Write 
ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  WIN- 
CHELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BEES — Italian,  light  or  dark,  3-lb.  package  and 
queen,  $3.15:  2-lb.  package  and  queen.  $2.45: 
queenless  packages  75  cents  less;  queens,  75 
cents;  if  you  need  a  quantity  will  quote. 
HONEY  BROOKS  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  used  poultry  equipment. 
MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Reasonable,  hay  loader,  wagon, 
spring-tooth  harrow,  cultivator,  weeder,  ma¬ 
nure  spreader,,  disk  harrow.  GLENN  WOLLA- 
BER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Colonies  of  l>ees;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  WILLIAM  COGGSIIALL,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 


BALSAM  PILLOWS,  complete  75c  and  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  LESTER  RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont. 


HAVE  YOU  any  very  old  automobile  license 
plates  you  don’t  want?  ANTHONY  SHU- 
PIENUS,  Newport,  N.  J. 


SALE — Veterinary  equipment,  reasonable.  MRS. 

II.  R.  DECKER,  19  William  St.,  Far  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WEEK-END  (Saturday-Sunday)  board  wanted  on 
farm  within  65  miles  of  New  York  City;  cou¬ 
ple  with  boy  (4)  and  infant;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars;  prefer  place  without  other  boarders; 
would  consider  renting  small  furnished  house, 
bungalow  or  cabin  for  Summer  months.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  PEOPLE  will  find  every  comfort  at 
the  new  Endowed  Rest  Home;  no  future  wor¬ 
ries  in  the  sun  down  of  life  on  the  endowment 
plan;  free  auto  rides;  reasonable  rates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME  IN  RERKSIIIRES,  between  Albany  and 
Pittsfield,  established  30  years  for  elderly  and 
convalescing  people;  highest  of  references,  all 
conveniences,  reasonable  rates;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  3519,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  GENTLEMAN  wants  home  on  small 
farm  with  conveniences;  willing  to  help  with 
chores  to  partially  pay  for  board,  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3527,  care  Rural  New»Yorker. 
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BUILD  FOR  GREATER 
DAIRY  PROFITS 


Free  plans  show  how  to  build 
sanitary  improvements  of  Concrete 


CONCRETE  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  making  your 
dairy  pay.  A  concrete  floor 
keeps  cows  healthier;  is  easier 
to  clean  and  disinfect;  doesn’t 
absorb  odors;  is  wear-proof, 
fire-proof  and  vermin-proof. 


Build  at  low  cost  with  concrete, 
and  you  know  it  will  last  for  a 
lifetime.  Do  the  work  yourself 
or  ask  your  cement  dealer  to 
recommend  a  concrete  contrac¬ 
tor.  Let  us  help  by  sending  free 
plans  and  suggestions.  Check 
list  below. 


Concrete  milk  houses  and  cool¬ 
ing  tanks  make  it  easy  to  keep 
milk  clean  to  handle  it  effi¬ 
ciently— prevent  the  losses  that 
result  when  milk  is  graded 
down. 

Or  perhaps  you  need  a  new 
feeding  floor,  poultry  house, 
grain  bin,  storage  cellar,  or 
other  modern  improvements. 


- (  Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail  today ) - - — | 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K3b-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  booklets  on  subjects  checked. 

Name . 

Address . . . . . 

City . State . 

□  Dairy  Barn  Floors  □  Milk  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Feeding  Floors  □  Silos  □  Soil  Saving  Dams  □  Septic  Tanks  □  Foundations 

□  Walks  and  Drives  □  Fireproof  Homes  □  Making  Concrete. 


CORONA 


Wherever  akin  Is  broken  Immediate  attention  Is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  healing  assistance  of  CORONA,  and  its 
soothing  effect  on  delicate  tissues  combine  to  make  it 
indispensable  in  the  care  of  your  horses  and  cows. 
SOFTENS,  SOOTHES,  PROMOTES  HEALING 
Use  for  all  ordinary  irritations  due  to  BARBED  WIRE 
CUTS,  Scratches,  Galls,  Caked  Udders,  Chapped, 

Cracked  Teats,  Quarter  Cracks,  Split  _ _ 

and  Contracted  Hoofs.  Get  Corona  at 
your  dealer  or  order  direct,  8  oz.  can,  1 
60c;  or  20  oz.  can, 

$1.20  postpaid. 

Write  today  for 
free  sample  and  in¬ 
structive  booklet. 


THE  CORONA  MFC.  COMPANY 
Box  J-174  Kenton,  Ohio 


—Dr.  Nayior9s—\ 
DIRENE 

For  the  relief  of  diarrhea,  acid 
conditions  of  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines.  The  life-saver  for  calves; 
contains  no  opiates  or  other  drugs 
harmful  to  the  growth  of  young 
animals.  Per  Pkg.  75  cents 


CLERALAC 

(CLEAR  THE  MILK) 
For  the  treatment  of  thick  milk, 
bloody  milk,  stringy  milk,  non- 
contagious  garget.  The  Forma¬ 
lin  treatment  in  powder  form 
— may  be  given  on  the  grain. 
Per  Package. . . .65  cents 


m 


CLERALAC 


CAROF-T  , 
w-or-oy  6'<uc  ■ 

YT«tt<aV  MftK. 
KON  CO,\'TACtfW3 
WASTma 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


NEWTON'S 


Keep  Your  Horses  Healthy ! 

Improve  their  general  condition 
with  Newton's  Veterinary  Com¬ 
pound.  Used  over  50  years.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  postpaid— 66c  & 
$1  25.  (Formerly  of  Toledo,  Ohio) 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
5170  Hillsboro.  Detroit,  Mich. 


This  machine  will  blow  hay  into  your  barn 
faster,  easier  and  cheaper  than  hay  can  be  put  up 
in  any  other  way.  No  one  works  in  the  hot,  dusty 
mow.  Twice  as  much  hay  goes  in  a  given  space. 
The  chopped  hay  keeps  in  better  condition,  feeds 
out  easier  and  goes  further  because  it’s  all  cleaned 
up  without  waste. 


A  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler,  without 
any  change  or  attachment,  is  the  best  ensilage 
cutter  obtainable.  Also  cuts  and  stores  straw 
direct  from  the  thresher.  Shreds  fodder.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Send  coupon  or  postal  for  booklet 
giving  reports  of  users. 

Send  For  Full  Information 

■■■■•■■•■■■■■■■■«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

*  Papec  Machine  Co.  104  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  , 

■  Send  free  copy  of  “A  Better  Way  To  Put  Up  Hay”  ■ 
describing  the  Papec  Haying  System  and  Papec 

,  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers. 

■  s 

I  Name(»XBt  ) -  l 

■  ■ 
■  ■ 

■  Address _ .  ■ 

!  PAPEC! 

!  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLER  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Activities 

Dr.  Carlos  Grant  Williams,  who  has 
served  scientific  agriculture  in  all  about 

34  years,  including  many  years  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  soils  and  agronomy  and  later 
as  Director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  since  1921,  will  retire 
on  June  30,  1937.  Dr.  Williams  will  re¬ 
main  at  the  station  in  a  consulting  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  State  Forester,  Edmund  Se- 
crest,  who  has  been  assistant  director  of 
the  station,  was  elected  by  the  board  of 
control  to  take  the  place  which  will  be 
left  vacant  by  the  retiring  director. 

Tiiorne  Wheat 

A  new  wheat  which  is  expected  to  top 
Ohio  production  in  a  few  years’  time  has 
been  announced  by  the  Ohio  Station. 
This  is  Thorne  wheat,  named  for  Dr. 
Charles  Embree  Thorne,  who  was  for  33 
years  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Station. 
Thorne  wheat  was  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Portage  and  Fulcaster  wheats 
made  in  1917  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Thatcher,  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy 
at  the  station.  It  showed  promising  qual¬ 
ities  from  the  first  and  for  20  years  it 
has  been  carefully  tested.  It  has  out- 
yielded  by  10  per  cent  other  standard 
Ohio  varieties  and  has  proved  as  hardy  as 
Trumbull  and  Fulhio.  The  flour  from 
this  wheat,  tested  in  baking,  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  For  20  years,  known 
only  as  Variety  TX-100G,  this  week  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  dignity  of  the  name  of  Thorne 
wheat. 

No  seed  of  this  variety  will  be  available 
for  general  distribution  before  1938.  At 
present  there  is  only  seed  enough  to  plant 

35  or  40  acres  and  with  a  good  yield  the 
next  year  around  a  thousand  bushels  of 
seed  should  be  available.  It  takes  about 
10  years  to  thoroughly  test  a  new  variety, 
to  make  sure  it  fulfills  all  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  good  wheat  in  this  climate. 

The  proximity  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  has  been  a  great  help  to  the 
farmers  of  the  nearby  counties.  Besides 
the  hundreds  of  lettei-s  from  this  State 
and  others  received  at  the  station  daily, 
many  local  farmers  visit  the  station  and 
there  are  farm  picnics  daily  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  grounds  as  long  as  the  weather 
permits. 

Wayne  County  Farmers  Feed  Lambs 

In  1923  an  association  was  formed 
with  nine  members  who  purchased  2,800 
head  of  lambs  from  a  County  Agent  in 
South  Dakota.  This  lamb-feeding  indus¬ 
try  has  expanded  until  last  year  75  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  imported  18,500 
lambs  from  Montana.  This  year  there 
are  24,000  Montana  lambs  being  fed  here 
in  preparation  for  shipment  to  eastern 
markets.  In  1934  a  group  of  local  men 
went  to  the  West  and  inspected  the  lambs 
before  purchasing.  This  proved  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  selecting  lambs  with 
an  eye  to  Wayne  County’s  feeds  and 
climate.  The  purchasing  was  done 
through  an  agency,  with  the  aid  of  local 
banks,  but  the  care  of  the  lambs  is  done 
by  individual  farmers. 

Egg  Auction  Progress 

Poultry  and  eggs  have  been  a  large  in¬ 
dustry  for  years  in  this  section.  The 
first  baby  chick  hatcheries  in  Ohio  prob¬ 
ably  were  operated  here.  About  15  years 
ago  egg  producers  found  the  marketing  of 
eggs  a  major  problem,  especially  in  times 
of  low-egg  prices.  The  greater  number  of 
these  eggs  were  sold  to  commission  men 
from  the  large  cities.  As  a  solution  to 
this  the  egg  auction  was  formed  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  As  the  first 
step  circulars  were  sent  out  to  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  suggesting  ways  to  bring  up  pro¬ 
duction  by  careful  feeding  and  housing, 
how  to  produce  clean  eggs  and  to  keep 
them  fresh  until  auction  day.  Then  the 
auction  advertised  these  eggs,  bringing  in 
buyers  for  the  once-a-week  auction.  An 
average  of  500  cases  of  eggs  is  sold  on 
auction  days. 

Grading  Live  Poulrty 

Last  week  another  helpful  step  was 
undertaken  by  the  workers  in  charge  of 
the  egg  auction  —  that  of  grading  live 
poultry.  A  local  young  man  who  is  a 
government  trained  and  licensed  poultry 
grader  was  employed  for  this  work.  This 


is  said  to  have  been  the  first  time  gov¬ 
ernment  graded  live  poultry  were  sold  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  graded  for 
quality  and  size.  Being  done  under  gov¬ 
ernment  inspection  the  grading  cannot  be 
influenced  by  the  wishes  of  either  pro¬ 
ducer  or  buyer.  While  poultry  has  been 
sold  regularly  at  the  auction,  it  has  never 
been  done  before  under  this  trained  and 
licensed  inspection.  It  is  expected  that 
this  new  method  will  be  as  popular  as  the 
government  grading  of  eggs  and  will 
stimulate  live  poultry  sales. 

MARION  C.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


Bull  in  Harness 

Some  time  ago  I  read  something  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  asking  wether 
it  is  practical  to  use  a  bridle  or  bit  on  a 
bull.  Here  is  my  personal  experience: 
A  heifer's  first  calf  was  a  bull.  It  was 
rather  small,  and  price  on  calves  was  low, 
so  I  kept  it  with  the  intention  of  vealing 
it  later.  However,  we  did  not  butcher 
it,  so  when  it  got  to  be  about  three 
months,  my  youngest  boy,  about  12  years 
old,  made  a  small  yoke  and  hitched  the 
bull  calf  to  a  small  two-wheeled  cart. 
After  a  while  the  calf  went  so  well  that 
the  boy  could  haul  water,  gas  and  oil  into 
the  field  for  the  tractor  and  do  a  good 
many  other  jobs  that  we  used  to  take  out 
sedan  for. 

I  made  a  set  of  harness  and  split  an 
old  horse  collar,  nailing  one-half  (or 
rather  one  side)  of  the  horse  collar  to 
each  hame.  Then  with  a  back  pad  and 
breeching  from  an  old  harness  and  a  stout 
set  of  traces,  we  had  a  good  bull  harness. 

Last  Summer,  I  had  no  horse  on  the 
farm,  so  using  the  bull  that  is  now  six 
years  old,  was  almost  of  daily  occurrence. 
We  had  a  heavier  two-wheel  cart  and 
hauled  in  several  loads  of  hay,  of  corn¬ 
stalks  for  silage,  and  the  bull  hauled  more 
than  half  the  load  a  heavy  team  would. 
We  used  him  to  rake  all  of  the  hay  crop 
and  had  him  on  the  horse  hay-fork.  I 
have  a  harpoon  fork  and  I  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sink  it  in  the  load. 

It  happened  on  two  different  Mondays 
that  I  piled  two  days’  manure  crop  on 
the  stone  boat  and  the  bull  hauled  it, 
but  this  was  rather  too  much  for  both 
hull  and  harness  and  sleigh  because  the 
ground  was  bare. 

All  the  firewood  I  have  hauled  and  am 
hauling  with  him.  lie  is  just  as  handy 
asi  a  horse  and  draws  a  good  light  team 
load  with  ease.  I  even  had  him  tow  a 
light  truck  out  of  mud  ruts. 

For  a  bit  on  the  bridle  we  have  used 
one  made  from  a  stout  wire,  possibly  3-1G 
inch  diameter. 

We  have  no  trouble  driving  where  we 
want  with  this  outfit.  The  hull  seems  to 
be  able  to  develop  a  lot  of  power  as  if 
through  neglect  or  carelessness  we  hook 
into  something,  something  has  to  give 
way.  Passersby  seem  amused  when  they 
see  us  working  the  hull  with  such  ease. 

Last  Fall,  when  the  ground  was  so 
wet,  I  hauled  cornstalks  from  some  parts 
of  the  field  over  which  a  team  could  only 
draw  the  wagon  when  it  was  empty. 

New  York.  a.  n.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair  at  Chatham, 
for  two  years  a  man  drove  in  with  a  large 
bull  hitched  to  a  two-wlieel  sulky.  As  a 
precaution,  he  had  a  ring  in  the  bull’s 
nose,  which  would  be  the  only  safe  way 
for  such  a  big  creature.  However,  he  be¬ 
haved  himself,  and  while  he  did  not  take 
part  in  any  trotting  race,  the  man  drove 
him  around  the  race  track  at  a  moderate 
jog,  and  we  thing  the  people  were  more 
interested  in  him  than  in  the  trotting 
horses  that  performed  later. 


Lame  Heifers 

We  have  five  heifer  calves,  four  of  them 
being  lame  in  the  front  feet.  They  try 
to  walk  but  seems  to  pain  them.  They 
eat  well.  We  fed  them  mangel  beets  all 
Winter  hut  now  give  them  whole  oats. 
They  always  have  a  dry  bedding.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do  to  them? 

New  York.  j.  Y. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  feeds  used 
the  heifers  in  question  may  be  suffering 
from  a  combination  vitamin,  mineral  and 
nutritional  deficit.  A  fitting  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  ground  yellow  corn,  600 
pounds;  ground  oats,  GOO  pounds;  wheat 
bran,  GOO  pounds ;  and  linseed  oilmeal, 
200  pounds ;  fed  liberally  will  provide 
sufficient  nutrients,  including  protein,  if 
good  quality  hay  is  used,  or  hay  and 
silage. 

It  would  also  seem  advisable  to  make  a 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts, 
by  weight  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal,  and 
then  thoroughly  mix  in  100  pounds  of 
this  mineral  mixture  with  the  ton  of  feed 
mentioned.  Good  quality  hay,  especially 
legume  hay,  will  provide  the  needed  vita¬ 
mins.  R.  w,  d. 
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BIG 

10-OUNCE 

PACKAGE 

ONLY 

60c 


CAKED  BAG  AND 
INJURIES  TO  TEATS 

Troubles  of  these  tender  tis¬ 
sues  are  vitally  in  need  of 
quick  attention.  Demand  Bag 
Balm  because  it  costs  no  more 
than  common  salves,  and  gives 
the  results  that  have  won  it  a 
reputation  the  country  over. 

Refined,  pleasant  to  use, 
and  containing  a  distilled  oil ' 
that  is  exclusive  to  Bag  Balm. 
Fine  for  cuts,  cracks,  inflam¬ 
mation  and  the  hurts  that 
reduce  milk-flow. 

Your  feed,  drug  or  general  store 
has  Bag  Balm.  Insist  on  the  genu¬ 
ine.  It  does  more  and  goes  farther. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

BAgI^S  DILATORS~^ioided  of 

smooth,  ivory-like  composition  in  correct  shape  to 
hold  tissues  in  fixed  normal  position  during  healing. - 
For  Spider,  Bruises,  Cuts,  Scabs.  25,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  Bag  Balm,  60  cents  at  dealers  or  by  mail. 


Ration  for  Cows 

I  wish  a  ration  of  grain  to  feed  to  my 
cows  which  are  getting  now  18  pounds 
of  July  hay  of  65  per  cent  Timothy,  35 
’per  cent  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  per  1,000 
pounds  weight  and  10  pounds  per  1.000 
weight  of  second-cut  Alfalfa.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  a  20  per  cent  ration,  one  pound  to  five 
pounds  of  milk.  J.  A.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

The  grain  ration  wrould  be  considerably 
influenced  by  the  amount  and  kind  of 
grain  which  was  available.  If  you  have 
corn,  barley  or  oats,  home-grown,  you 
should  utilize  as  much  as  possible  of 
these  in  any  concentrate  mixture  com¬ 
pounded.  One  of  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen  used  is  one  i*ecommended  by  Prof. 
Harrison,  consisting  of  ground  yellow 
corn,  600  pounds ;  ground  oats,  600 
pounds;  wheat  bran,  600  pounds;  linseed 
oilmeal,  200  pounds.  If  barley  is  avail¬ 
able  it  may  be  used  half  and  half  with 
the  corn,  or  used  entirely  in  place  of  corn. 

Depending  on  the  kind  and  quality  of 
roughage  used  it  is  often  advisable  to  use 
a  mineral  mixture,  having  it  available 
as  needed,  and  to  mix  it  in  with  the  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  to  the  extent  of  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  grain  fed.  One 
which  is  of  benefit  if  needed  consists  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal.  R.  w.  D. 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


.  Feeding  Freshening  Cow 

Will  you  send  me  method  for  preparing 
a.  three-year-old  Jersey  cow  having  a 
5_c_alf  about  May  15.  I  am  feeding  her 
rain  twice  a  day  at  present  and  all  the 
j  hay  she  will  eat.  G.  K. 

New  York. 

l  Any  good  grain  mixture  with  good 
quality  hay,  and  silage,  if  available,  is 
satisfactory  for  getting  a  cow  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  calving.  A  good  grain  mixture 
consists  of  ground  yellow  corn,  600 
pounds ;  ground  oats,  600  pounds ;  wheat 
.bran,  600  pounds;  and  linseed  oilmeal, 
200  pounds ;  fed  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
’  put  the  cow  iu  good  flesh  at  time  of 
;  calving. 

A  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal 
mixed  in  with  the  above  ton  of  feed  to 
the  extent  of  100  pounds  is  often  bene- 
.  ficial.  Also  keep  the  mineral  mixture 
available  for  all  livestock  in  a  clean  dry 
container  to  eat  as  desired.  r.  w.  d. 


(TETRACHLORETHYCENE  C.  T.)  effectively' 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP  —  ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS, etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost, 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE 

WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  worm  livestock . 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical ; 
Instructive.  J  \ 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-D  .  \ 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


—Hr.  Naylor9s — 

UDDER  BALM 

Soothing,  healing  ointment 
forudderandteats.  Possesses 
the  same  softening,  absorbing 
properties  as  the  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
are  packed.  9  ounces . 50  cents 


UDDER  LINIMENT 

MADE  WITH  OLIVE  OIL 
A  penetrating  liquid  application 
for  the  relief  of  swelling,  inflam¬ 
mation,  congestion.  Quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed — not  sticky  or  greasy.  Of 
particular  value  to  producers  of 
certified  milk. 

PINT  CAN . $1.00 


UDDER 

IL1N1MENT 
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H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  qtiick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ;  :  : 


FASTER  MILK  COOLING 

at Jlowet  (lost 


Model  "A-6“ 

ESCO 

NI-AG-RA" 

ready  lo  receive 
milk  for 
cooling. 


£3 

T 

MIIK 

level 

Exclusive  features  ofthe  New  Esco"NI-AG-RA”  Milk 
Cooler  give  you: 

Lower  bacteria  count .  .  Higher  quality  milk  .  .  Better 
profits  .  .  A  guaranteed  market.  You  get  all  this  at  the 
lowest  operating  cost  with  the  New  Esco"NI-AG-RA". 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PICTURES 

See  how  all  your  milk,  both  night  and  morning,  is  prop¬ 
erly  cooled  to  the  top  in  every  can  .  .  .  The  Patented* 
Constant  Neck-High  Water  Leveler  and  Automatic 
Circulator-Agitator  do  it! 

NO  OTHER  MILK  COOLER  HAS  THESE  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  FEATURES.  That  is  why  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  SEE  THE  NEW  ESCO " N I- AG-R A" bef ore  you  buy 
your  milk  cooler. 

CLIP  COUPON  TODAY  POSTAL* 

Get  new  Esco  Booklet.. .tells  why 
New  Esco  "NI-AG-RA”  cools 
your  milk  with  LESS  WORK  .  .  . 
at  LESS  COST. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
613  E.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  shipping  _ _ cans  of  milk 

a  day.  Please  send  me  complete  information 
on  the  new  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA”  Milk  Cooler. 


Name- 


•■Nl-AG-RA”  Milk  Cooler* 
2  to  21  can  capacity. 


Address-. 

P.O. - 


.  Stafe- 


Gluten  Products;  Horse 
Parasites 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
gluten  meal  and  gluten  feed.  What  part 
of  the  corn  kernel  is  the  gluten  meal 
made  from  and  which  part  do  they  get 
gluten  feed  from?  Is  powdered  copperas  of 
value  in  feeding  to  a  horse  to  rid  him 
of  worms?  Could  you  tell  me  something 
about  it,  the  dose  to  give,  etc.?  Is  there 
a  smiple  remedy  I  could  give  a  horse  to 
clear  urine  and  benefit  the  urinal  system? 

Pennsylvania.  \v.  G. 

Gluten  meal  is  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  corn  starch,  the  gluten 
being  separated  from  the  grain  during 
fhe  process.  It  varies  somewhat  in  com¬ 
position,  as  it  sometimes  includes  some  of 
the  corn  solubles  as  well  as  a  little  of 
the  oilmeal.  It  averages  between  40  and 
45  per  cent  crude  protein,  so  as  a  protein 
concentrate  it  may  be  compared  with 
cottonseed  meal  of  comparable  protein 
content  and  its  value  as  such  a  feed  de¬ 
termined  according  to  price  per  ton. 

Corn  gluten  feed  on  the  other  hand  con¬ 
tains  about  15  to  20  per  cent  less  protein 
and  about  4  per  cent  less  total  digestible 
nutrients.  Both  are  satisfactory  as  pro¬ 
tein  supplements,  provided  the  ration  is 
otherwise  properly  compounded  for  varie¬ 
ty,  vitamins,  minerals,  palatability  and 
bulk. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
internal  parasites  which  may  infest  a 
horse  it  is  not  advisable  to  recommend 
any  specific  drug  that  will  apply  to  all. 
It  is  best  to  call  in  a  qualified  graduate 
veterinarian  and  let  him  properly  worm 
the  horse  once  or  twice  yearly.  Neither 
is  it  advisable  to  make  blanket  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  a  kidney  condition 
where  drugs  are  to  be  used,  your  veter¬ 
inarian  should  be  called  in  to  make  prop¬ 
er  diagnosis  and  prescribe  as  seems  indi¬ 
cated.  Make  the  feed  about  one-tliird 
wheat  bran  and  feeding  a  bran  mash  Sat¬ 
urday  nights  will  help  to  keep  the  bowels 
and  kidneys  regulated.  k.  \v,  d. 


STEEL  THRESHERS 


Steel  Threshers  are  the 
last  word  in  rapid  hand¬ 
ling  and  thorough  separa¬ 
tion.  Built  to  withstand 
hard  service,  with  welded 
steel  construction.  Roller 
and  ball  bearings  mean 
light  running.  For  better 
Threshers  and  Tractors, 
get  in  touch  with  the 
Frick  Branch  at  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  Easton, or  Williams¬ 
port,  Penna. 
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W"1  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 

Frick  la 


THEY  DON’T 
'fitlnk  IT  ALL 


COWS  PRODUCED 


PEOPLE  DRANK 


Twenty-five  million  dairy 
cows  on  four  and  a  half 
million  American  farms 
produce  more  than  100  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 
The  nation's  consumers  don't  drink  all  this  milk.  Only  a  little 
over  a  third  of  this  is  sold  in  the  fluid  market. 

Until  the  development  of  ice  cream  and  later  dry  and 
evaporated  milk,  the  only  market  for  this  other  milk  was 
butter  and  cheese.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  however, 
almost  every  year  has  seen  additional  uses  for  milk.  Each 
has  helped  to  establish  a  more  dependable  year-around 
market  for  all  milk  produced. 

For  80  years  Borden,  through  research  and  salesmanship,  has 
carried  a  leading  part  in  developing  uses  and  markets 
for  milk  that  have  made  dairying  the  greatest  source  of 
agricultural  income  in  America. 
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ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Nearly  two  years  ago  my  brother,  then 
18  years  old,  enrolled  in  the  Washington 
Training  Bureau,  Inc.,  1108  Washington 
Blvd.  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  agent 
who  came  to  the  house  had  the  contracts 
each  signed  and  he  was  to  get  his  money 
back  ($65)  if  he  did  not  get  a  position 
within  a  year.  He  completed  the  course 
and  has  not  heard  from  them  since. 
Please  see  what  you  can  find  out  about 
this  school.  R.  M. 

New  York. 

We  presented  this  complaint  to  the 
Institute  and  they  reply: 

“Under  the  terms  of  our  enrollment 
contract  it  is  necessary  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  take  a  Civil  Service  Examination 
for  the  positions  as  stated  on  the  applica¬ 
tion,  which  in  this  case  covers  training 
for  Railway  Postal  Clerk,  and  Post  Of¬ 
fice  positions  such  as  Post  Office  Clerk, 
Carrier,  etc. 

“Should  the  applicant  write  the  Civil 
Service  Examination,  as  stated  above, 
and  fail  to  receive  a  passing  mark  of  70 
per  cent,  or  pass  the  examination  and  not 
receive  an  appointment  within  one  year 
from  the  time  that  his  name  is  placed 
on  the  Government  Eligible  List,  that  is, 
the  list  of  names  of  those  who  pass  the 
examination,  he  will  at  that  time  become 
eligible  for  a  refund  of  all  money  paid 
for  the  training  course.  —  Washington 
Training  Institute,  Inc.” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  complaint  charging  this  com¬ 
pany  with  unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  selling  correspondence  courses  and  al¬ 
leged  exaggeration  or  distortion  of  facts 
in  representations  as  to  appointments 
made,  salaries,  leaves  and  opportunities 
for  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service.  They 
also  criticise  the  promises  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  refunding  money.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  has  not  been  terminated. 

We  refer  to  correspondence  courses 
frequently  because  we  have  thousands 
of  inquiries  a  month  in  regard  to 
them.  If  one  is  a  student,  can  afford  the 
price  and  is  in  earnest  and  has  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  particular  subject,  he  will  get 
some  helpful  information  and  it  may  be 
worth  the  price  to  him.  But  he  will  not 
drop  into  a  high-paying  position  at  once 
because  of  the  course.  The  important 
point  is  to  consider  the  matter  from  all 
angles  and  do  not  be  hurried  into  signing 
a  contract. 


Edmund  S.  Fritz  and  three  associates 
are  held  in  a  reputed  swindle.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  police  that  Fritz  is  the 
man  who  perpertrated  a  fraud  in  a  pro¬ 
posal  over  a  $4.060, 000  hydro-electric 
plant  to  harness  the  waters  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Hammontori,  N.  J.  The  present 
alleged  swindle  is  said  to  have  netted 
more  than  $54,000.  Fritz  claimed  he  was 
going  to  build  a  $4,700,000  bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna  River  to  make  a  56-mile 
cut  off.  It  is  said  that  Fritz  never  con¬ 
templated  work  on  the  project  but  used  it 
as  a  front  for  a  gigantic  swindle,  which 
had  been  operating  for  two  years.  He 
had  an  elaborate  office  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bridge  Company  in  42d  Street 
which  the  police  raided  and  arrested  Mr. 
Fritz,  Edmund  Keen.  William  Nelson  and 
George  Fantuch.  Fritz  was  said  to  be 
the  brains  of  the  organization.  The  pres¬ 
ent  complaint  was  instigated  by  a  man 
who  was  induced  to  pay  $275  for  the 
trucking  concession  on  the  project ;  an¬ 
other  man  paid  $700  for  the  candy  and 
cigar  concession  on  the  proposed  bridge. 
Another  was  promised  the  time-keeper 
job  for  $300.  There  were  no  signs  of  a 
bridge  or  preparations  to  build  one,  but 
to  give  the  scheme  the  semblance  of  a 
legitimate  enterprise  Fritz  had  a  charter 
for  the  bridge  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  had  made  application  for  per¬ 
mission  to  float  an  issue  to  finance  the 
bridge.  Fritz  is  said  to  have  a  record 
back  as  far  as  1922,  including  four  pre¬ 
vious  arrests  on  grand  larceny  charges 
on  which  he  was  freed  when  he  made 
restitution.  All  the  parties  are  free  on 
bail. 


A  stock  salesman,  William  H.  Milne  of 
Schenectady,  N.  "Y.,  was  convicted  of 
fraudulent  sale  of  Television  Corporation 
of  America  stock  in  and  about  Pough¬ 
keepsie  last  Fall.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  the  charges  of  first  and  second  degree 
larceny  and  it  was  said  that  Milne  sold 
the  stock  for  $5  a  share  when  it  was 
actually  worth  about  $1. 


May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  the  splendid  paper  that 
you  are  publishing.  It  is,  indeed,  help¬ 
ful  to  all  members  of  the  family  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  problem  may  be.  I  hope 
that  this  paper  will  continue  to  be  a 
credit  to  its  publishers.  c.  R.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  tribute  from  our  “Staunch  Friend” 
is  much  appreciated  and  our  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  is  ready  at  all  times  for  our  friends. 


In  this  morning’s  mail  I  received  litera- 
true  from  Milwaukee  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  In  accordance  with  my 
regular  custom  I  turned  to  the  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  and  the  first  article  I  looked 
at  I  found  that  you  have  outlined  their 
plan.  My  age  is  91  years  and  feel  thank¬ 
ful  that  there  is  a  publication  that  so 
promptly  gives  us  the  information.  A.  T. 

Rhode  Island. 

This  is  a  gracious  acknowledgment  and 
appreciation  of  our  work  and  is  an  added 
spur  to  go  on  with  service  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  Our  hope  is  that  our  friend  may 
have  many  years  to  follow  our  work  and 
that  we  will  merit  his  approval. 


George  F.  Pinaire,  trading  as  Clover 
Valley  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  at 
Ramsey,  Ind.,  has  agreed  to  discontinue 
representing  in1  advertising  matter  words 
or  representations  that  imply  that  all 
the  baby  chicks  he  sells  are  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  by  his  own  or  blood-tested 
flocks  when  this  is  not  a  fact.  The  chicks 
he  sold,  it  is  alleged,  were  not  all  hatched 
from  eggs  produced  by  blood-tested  flocks 
and  some  were  purchased  from  hatcheries 
other  than  his  own  in  rather  substantial 
numbers  and  orders  were  filled  from  other 
stock  than  his  own.  He  is  said  to  have 
branch  hatcheries  at  Milltown  and  De- 
pauw,  Ind. 


We  are  having  some  trouble  in  collect¬ 
ing  money  due  us  from  the  State  "Whole¬ 
sale  Cut  Flower  Corporation,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  was  806  6th  Avenue.  New  York. 
We  shipped  them  in  May,  1936,  246  doz¬ 
en  peonies  which  should  have  brought 
$50.  After  we  had  stopped  shipping,  we 
received  a  letter  from  them  saying  they 
could  not  use  any  more  shipments  as  they 
were  receiving  too  many  for  the  demand, 
and  said  our  check  would  follow.  Three 
letter  since  bring  no  reply.  T.  L. 

Virginia. 

A  personal  call  at  the  address  revealed 
that  these  people  had  not  been  there  since 
May,  1936,  and  are  said  to  have  been  out 
of  business  since  that  time.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  in  touch  with 
any  of  them  and  the  account  was  uncol¬ 
lectible.  It  looks  as  if  they  deliberately 
took  the  shipments  and  had  no  intention 
of  paying  for  them. 


Will  you  see  if  you  can  do  anything 
with  the  enclosed  claim  against  the  Wil- 
limantic  Fruit  and  Produce  Co.,  William 
Whittemore,  proprietor?  Instead  of  ship¬ 
ping  50  gallons  as  requested,  I  tried  out 
this  company  with  a  shipment  of  six 
gallons.  Although  they  promised  prompt 
returns  they  do  not  even  reply  to  my  let¬ 
ter.  I  offered  to  sell  them  for  cash. 

Vermont.  B.  J.  H. 

This  company  was  operated  by  Mr. 
Whittemore  in  the  rear  of  a  building  at 
44  Church  St.,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  but 
he  has  not  been  at  the  address  for  some 
months  past.  The  record  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  business  relations  with  him  if  he 
appears  at  some  other  address. 
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TIMES  MORE) 
SERVICE  ^ 
WHEN  YOU  BUY 


RENEWABLE  TOOLS 


Farmers,  who  know  good  tools,  prefer 
the  balance  of  a  UNION  Tool,  the 
spring  temper  of  its  steel,  and  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  its  white  ash  handle.  But,  more 
than  this,  they  like  the  UNION  guar¬ 
antee  of  longer  life  that  means  real 
money  in  their  pocket. 

UNION,  alone,  furnishes  an  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  repair  handle  for  every  tool,  identi¬ 
fied  by  its  proper  number  stamped  in 
your  tool  handle.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
this  number  and  we  guarantee  that 
your  repaired  tool  will  have  the  exact 
"feel"  and  balance  of  your  original  tool f 
Insist  on  “renewable”  tools — good  for  2 
to  4  times  longer  service.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  them,  write  us.  THE 
UNION  FORK  &  HOE  CO.,  Columbus, 
Ohio—  Makers  of  UNION ,  Atlas,  Her¬ 
kimer  and  Red 
Hawk  Tools. 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  RACK 
WHEN  YOU 
BUY  TOOLS! 


Makes  It  Easy 
to  Find  What 
You  Want 


•'UNION." 
burned  in  the 
handle,  identi¬ 
fies  our  highest 
quality 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


2  Cylinders 
5  Horsepower 
2  Speeds  formal 
C>  Reverse 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow. 

Seed.  Cultivate  —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hoy  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw.  etc. 

High  Clearance  - —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  3*4  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3  H  H.  P  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls  Hoy  Mowing 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 


Belt  Work 


ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave., 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


The  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  pressing  a  claim  of  the  State 
in  connection  with  the  $20,000,060  so- 
called  “Garrett  Estate,”  and  charged  that 
“cruel,  crafty  swindlers”  were  collecting 
fees  from  persons  under  false  promises  of 
a  share  in  the  fortune.  He  asserted  that 
every  case  they  discovered  that  was  swin¬ 
dling  the  public  would  be  prosecuted.  It 
is  allaged  that  a  “certain  group”  had  been 
collecting  $6  each  from  persons,  mostly 
elderly  people,  after  encouraging  them  to 
believe  that  they  had  a  chance  to  get  a 
part  of  the  estate. 


I  see  you  are  still  helping  subscribers 
and  wonder  if  you  can  help  me.  H.  G. 
Smith  and  another  man  came  here  and 
talked  me  into  changing  100  shares  of 
common  stock  for  1,000  shares  of  a  stock 
called  National  Pictures  Corporation  and 
I  put  in  $500.  They  claimed  to  send 
receipt  or  certificate  but  I  have  received 
nothing.  A  telephone  call  acknowledged 
the  $500.  As  I  have  received  nothing 
further  from  them,  and  have  not  heard 
from  them,  can  I  get  my  $500  back  as 
they  have  voided  the  contract.  C.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  our  information  that  Harry  G. 
Smith  represented  himself  as  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  $400,000  for  the  Nature  Pictures 
Corporation  through  promotion  of  the 
stock.  He  collected  the  $500  on  the  above 
transaction  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  did 
not  turn  it  over  to  the  National  Pictures 
Corporation  but  cashed  the  check  and 
skipped.  He,  however,  was  apprehended 
on  an  alleged  stock  fraud  venture  for  the 
recovery  of  buried  pirate  gold,  and  it  is 
our  information  that  he  is  now  held  on 
charges.  Whe  he  is  at  liberty  on  those 
charges  the  above  charge  will  be  brought 
against  him.  There  is  no  prospect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  money  can  be  recovered,. 


ELECTRIC 


FENCE 


World’s  cheapest,  most 
effective  livestock  fence. 
Controller  plugged  into 
light  socket  or  battery 
gives  wire  harmless  kick. 
Livestock  won’t  go  over 
or  under  it.  We  prove  it. 


SAVE  80%  IN 
FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use 
stakes.  No  gates,  use  snap.  No  rnuraiintD 
up-keep  cost  except  about  10c  IUPI I  fiULLcK 
monthly  for  electricity  for  one  For  AC- DC  or  Battery 
to  200  acres.  30  day  trial.  Write 
THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO, 

1543  So.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis» 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
minute  or  more.  A  Rife  Ram  pumps  water 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money's 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 

RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 
BOX  901.  WAYNESBORO,  V/L 


Anderson  Electric  Head  Milkers 

Fipe  Linejuid  Portable  Vacuum  Pulsators 
entirely  eliminated,  replaced 
■with  very  small  110  volt 
motor.  Always  exactly  cor¬ 
rect  speed  and  timing. 
7  Improve  your  outfit  with 
electric  head  units.  Dur¬ 
able,  fast,  simple  and  sani¬ 
tary.  You  must  be  satisfied  they  are 
best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Write. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  (AMEST0WN,  N.  Y. 
“Builder*  of  Hiflh  Grade  Milkers  foe  over  20  Years" 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Thrill  to  the  glorious  mountain  and 
Sake  grandeur  that  makes  Glacier 
National  Park,  “Land  of  the  Shining 
Mountains",  the  vacation  paradise  of 
thousands  every  summer.  Swing  I 
over  the  skyline  on  high-winding 
trails  or  modern  highways  to  the  very 
crest  of  America.  View  mile-high 
glaciers,  glamorous  alpine  lakes  and 
majestic  peaks  of  unequaled  variety 
and  charm.  Stay  at  big  luxurious 
hotels  or  cory  chalets.  Journey  on 
into  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  Co 
visit  Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Seattle. 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  es»  ! 
corted  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  this  i 
magnificient  travel  vacation  at  most  | 
reasonable  cost  this  year. 

Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your  . 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

jV  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OP 

1  Great  Northern 

|  RAILWAY  be  tween 

|  CHICAGO  ★  ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 
fc  SPOKANG  ★  SEATTLE  *  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 

See  your  local  railway 
ticket  agent,  or  write 
M.  M.  Hubbert,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent.  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway.  595  Fifth 
Avenue  at  48th  Street, 
New  York  City, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving 
complete  information  about  the  1937  Rural 
New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail 
this  coupon  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City, 


Name  . 

R.F.D.  or  St .  . 

City  . . State. 


World-Famous 


Stewm]" 


CLIPMASTER 


t  xyl  doi  ihit  is  j  osier, 

Has  two  to  five  times 


rjiu.  oiBwaiu  cn pp„„„.  , 

cooler  running,  easier— to— use,  ■  ■  „ .  two  to  tivo  rimes 
as  m  uch  power  as  other  clippers  of  this  type.  Lasts 
longer.  Stays  sharp  longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  excluslveStewart  design.  Completely  insulated  in 
the  special  EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2  Inches  in 
diameter.  The  finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $35.00  value  for 
only  $16.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages 
slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  51.00.  Pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand  power  Clipping  and  Shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company,  5598  llooseveltRd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. Z7  years 
mating  Quality  products. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Ms  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  now  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower,  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

Tin:  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tk  Street.  New  York  City 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M, 
to  appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 
of  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  more,  licensed  in 
own  State;  $54  to  $06  a  month  and  full  mainte¬ 
nance:  8-hour  duty.  CRETEDMORE  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


SALARY,  OR  OVER  half  profits,  to  acceptable 
family,  small  acreage,  including  10  black 
muck;  modern  equipment;  house.  P.  BABCOCK, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  farm  workers;  state  wages 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  ON  BROILER  plant,  $30  to  start.  SEAV- 
ER  FARM,  Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  own  room,  good 
home.  $25  to  $30  monthly;  references.  MRS. 

M.  HEIR,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  poultry  farm,  single  man,  reli¬ 
able,  thorough  and  willing  worker;  $20 
monthly,  room  and  board;  state  age,  height  and 
weight.  ADAMSTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Adams- 
ton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  as  general  farm  worker;  good 
home,  small  salary.  Write  A.  E.  ANDON,  10 
W.  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Boy,  about  18,  for  general  farm 
work ;  experience  not  necessary ;  $15  month 
and  good  home.  HARVEY  ANDREWS,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  to  take  full  charge  of  general 
housework  on  farm,  look  after  three  children; 
state  wages,  age;  send  photo.  HERBERT  BAL¬ 
LARD,  R.  F.  D.,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  AND  IIANDY-MAN,  German,  Hol¬ 
lander  or  Scandinavian  preferred,  from  25  to 
50  years  old.  BOX  143,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  and  live  in 
a  boys’  school  in  the  country;  man  must  be 
able  to  work  with  boys  in  gardens  and  have 
working  knowledge  of  steam  engines  and  be 
general  handy-man;  no  drinkers;  wife  to  do 
mending  and  other  inside  work;  good  living 
conditions;  $100  per  month;  give  references,  age 
and  church  affiliations.  ADVERTISER  3448, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted,  must  be  good  milker; 

no  liquor;  phone  4-6700  Stamford,  Conn.  M.  E. 
BURKE,  R.  D.  1,  Springdale,  Conn. 


WANT — Dairy  farmer,  handy-man  preferred;  all 
privileges;  $50  month:  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  JOHN  CIIIAPPONE,  R.  D.,  Ringoes, 

N.  J. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  responsible,  educated, 
experienced  registered  cattle  and  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  seeks  work  in  dairy,  farm  office,  or  care¬ 
taker,  or  equivalent.  ADVERTISER  3474,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  to  do  general 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  3478,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  YOUNG,  dependable,  trust¬ 
worthy,  willing  to  learn;  good  home,  start  $20 
monthly,  advancement;  modern  house,  couple. 
ADVERTISER  3479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  immediately,  general 
farm  work;  good  milker  and  teamster:  board, 
laundry  and  mending;  state  wages.  MRS.  D.  C. 
GARDNER,  North  l’ownal,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm,  good 
milker;  $15  per  month  including  board,  room, 
laundry.  CLARENCE  HALL,  It.  D.  2,  Wil- 
liamstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  man,  general  farm 
work,  milk  two  cows;  $15  a  month.  CARL 
HILLER,  It.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry  farm,  $15 
month  and  board;  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER 
3481,  care  Rural  New'-Y’orker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  middle-aged  couple  for 
country  place  at  Katonal),  N.  Y. ;  permanent 
position;  woman  for  housework,  man  for  garden; 
wages  $S0  Summer,  $60  Winter;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  34S2,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man  to  work  on  vegetable 
farm;  must  be  able  to  drive  truck,  handle 
horses  and  milk  cows;  farmer’s  son  preferred, 
WILLIAM  KOSCIIARA,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman;  must  be 
capable  of  running  Fordson  tractor;  only  live- 
wire  need  apply;  house,  full  information,  age, 
wages  expected,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  FARM-HAND  wanted.  MARY  E, 
LOVESEY,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  Protestant  couple  who  pre¬ 
fer  good  home  to  high  wages;  man  must  be 
good  horseman,  woman  do  housework.  W.  L. 
WINCIvLE'R,  R.  1,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  or  boy  to  work  in  poultry  plant. 

Y’OUMANS  FARMS,  New  Scotland,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  dairyman,  small  family, 
$50  per  month,  milk,  furnished  rooms;  wife 
work  part  time  in  owner’s  home,  $1  per  day. 
ADVERTISER  3487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Farmer,  single,  middle-aged,  that 
can  handle  oxen;  steady  job  if  satisfactory; 
$35,  board  and  room;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  small  dairy, 
general  farming;  wages  $30.  ADVERTISER 
3489,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED- -Houseworker  for  family  two  adults; 

own  room,  private  bath,  etc.:  age  thirty  to 
forty-five;  $25  to  $30.  COHLER,  23  Oakland 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Willing  worker,  married  or  single, 
on  fruit  and  general  farm  in  village;  state 
age,  weight,  nationality,  wages,  past  experi¬ 
ence;  no  smokers.  GEO.  COOPER,  Lyndon 
ville,  N.  Y 


COUPLE,  FOND  of  children,  housework,  gar¬ 
dens;  new  country  house;  start  forty  dollars 
mon  tlily;  give  age,  experience.  ROBERT 
DEWEY,  Darien,  Conn. 


FARMER  AND  WIFE,  farm  on  shares;  modern 
home,  irrigation.  KEMBLE,  Lower  Bank, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  mink  farming,  handy  with  tools  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  for  small  wages  with  board  to 
start  with;  two  cows.  LEONARD  CHISHOLM, 
Wilmington,  Mass. 


GIRL,  NEAT,  roadside  stand  and  restaurant; 

room  and  board ;  good  opportunity  for  willing 
worker.  Address  BOX  126,  Harmon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Experienced  single,  farm-hand,  dry- 
hand  milker,  teamster;  state  wages.  HENRY 
SORN,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN,  general  housework,  chil¬ 
dren;  $30  monthly,  good  home,  separate  room. 
BOX  444,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  ASSIST  housework,  Long  Island,  near 
New  York;  no  children;  state  wages,  experi¬ 
ence.  references;  send  picture  .  WILLEBY 
CORBETT,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


YV ANTED — Elderly  couple  as  caretakers,  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  are  looking  for  good,  steady  home, 
small  country  place;  man  must  be  able  to  drive 
automobile  and  milk  cow;  woman  as  housekeep¬ 
er.  YV  rite,  R.  FISCHER,  56  E.  87th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  MAID  for  general  housework 
for  two  in  family;  state  salary  and  reference. 
24  N.  CORNYVALL  AVE.,  Ventnor,  N.  J. 


YVANTED — Married  man  for  orchard  work,  de¬ 
sirable  location.  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  only 
industrious,  reliable  men  desiring  permanent 
connection  need  apply;  give  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  wages.  BOX  172,  Leesport,  Pa. 


COUPLE  YY' ANTED — Farm  about  2  miles  from 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. ;  man  must  be  experienced 
farmer,  handy  with  tools,  familiar  with  stock; 
woman  must  be  good  cook  and  houseworker; 
permanent  position  with  good  quarters  and  fair 
pay.  YVrite  ADVERTISER  3500,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  preferred;  woman, 
neat  housekeeper  and  good  cook;  man,  in¬ 
terested  in  flowers  and  garden;  both  in  good 
health;  pleasant  country  home  with  two  bache¬ 
lors  who  commute  regularly  to  New  York;  rea¬ 
sonable  wages;  write  immediately.  ADY’ER- 
TISER  3504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVHITE  COUPLE  wanted  on  farm  near  Pawling, 
N.  Y. ;  general  houseworker  and  gardener;  all 
conveniences  including  room  and  bath;  wages 
$80;  family  four  adults;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER.  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Boy  or  elderly  man  for  small  farm, 
cows,  chickens,  do  chores,  generally  useful; 
no  smoking  or  liquor;  wages  $25.  CLOY'Ell 
HILLS  FARM,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  for  country  home, 
Northern  New  Jersey,  6  months;  wages  $60; 
man  for  gardening,  repairs,  etc;  woman  for 
plain  cooking,  general  housework;  write  fully 
with  references.  ADY’ERTISER  3509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  truck  farm 
work,  preferable  one  who  can  operate  a  Ford- 
son;  state  wage  expected  and  qualifications.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  3510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  with  family,  some  experience 
with  market  gardening,  horses  and  tractor; 
house  furnished:  give  details  and  references. 
JOHN  B.  GEARY,  Jr.,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  YVANTED  on  fruit  farm;  all 
conveniences;  no  laundry.  K.  GETZLAFF, 
Allendale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  married  man, 
experienced  in  general  farm  work  and  truck¬ 
driving  (New  Jersey);  must  be  ambitious  and 
good  standing  member  of  a  Holiness  Church; 
weekly  salary  and  house;  give  reference,  age, 
weight  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADY'ER- 
TISEIt  3514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  small  farm,  good 
home,  $15  month  to  start.  ADY'ERTISER 
3515,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


YYr ANTED — On  fruit  and  truck  farm,  young  man 
for  general  work;  efficient  and  capable;  driv¬ 
er’s  license  desirable;  $25  to  $30  first  month,  ad¬ 
vance  thereafter  if  satisfactory,  with  board  and 
lodging.  YVM.  M.  KLING  &  SON,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y\ 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  one  child,  no 
heavy  laundry,  pleasant  new  home  close  to 
city,  $25  monthly.  JOSEPH  MASON,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Yr. 


COOK  AND  GENERAL  housekeeper,  Christian 
family  of  five,  .30  miles  from  New  York  City; 
good  salary;  write,  stating  age.  MRS.  J. 
POYVERS,  Spring  Y'alley,  N.  Y’. 


YVANTED — Married  farm  couple,  no  children, 
age  around  35;  woman  to  cook  for  farm  help: 
man  for  milking  and  general  farm  work;  both 
must  have  had  experience:  give  ages,  height, 
weights,  experience  and  character  references; 
also  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3520,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  for  gentleman’s  farm 
in  Dutchess  County,  poultry  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wife  to  take  care  of  house  and  do  cooking 
over  the  week-ends  and  Summer  months;  state 
experience  and  salary  wanted;  no  children.  P. 

O.  BOX  322.  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  experienced  and 
interested  in  Holsteins;  must  have  had  some 
experience  in  showing  cattle:  salary  $55  and 
board  per  month.  ADY’ERTISER  3522,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  general  housework  on 
country  place;  cooking,  cleaning,  waiting  on 
table;  cheerful  disposition  and  familiarity  with 
country  more  important  than  experience:  perma¬ 
nent  position;  state  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  BOX  205,  East  Iladdam,  Conn. 


COUPLE  TO  OPERATE  farm  in  Connecticut; 

state  age,  references  and  experience;  good 
proposition.  ADY'ERTISER  3524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  IIOUSEYVORKER,  young  girl,  white, 
$30  a  month,  room  and  board;  plain  cooking; 
reference.  MRS.  EIIRING.  318  E.  242d  St.. 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN  FOR  part  housework,  part  out¬ 
side  work,  small  garden,  one  cow,  small  fami¬ 
ly;  references;  $30  month.  L.  GODSEN,  Maho- 
pac,  N.  Y’. 


YVANTED — Single  man,  experienced  with  cat¬ 
tle,  dry-hand  milker,  good  farmer  and  team¬ 
ster,  retail  milk  production;  Guernsey  herd; 
steady  position;  state  experience,  age.,  weight, 
nationality,  wages  expected  first  letter.  BOX 
115,  YY'ashington,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple,  white,  middle-aged; 

woman,  cook,  household;  man,  little  driving, 
houseman,  butler;  for  all-year  position  40  miles 
from  New  Y’ork;  family  of  three;  references; 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3528,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  PRIVATE  kennel  of  terriers, 
girl  or  woman  apprentice;  slight  compensa¬ 
tion  and  board.  ADY’ERTISER  3529,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


WANTED  —  A  single  man  for  general  farm 
work,  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages  not  less 
than  $40  a  month;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  steady 
job.  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  Box  386,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Mass. 


HOUSEYVORKER,  ASSIST  cooking.  young, 
cheerful,  experience  unnecessary;  $35  month, 
nice  room,  bath;  North  Jersey  farm;  write  age. 
weight,  references  to  ADY’ERTISER  3530,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


ELDERLY’  MAN  on  farm ;  good  home,  $10 
month;  Delaware.  ADVERTISER  3532,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GOVERNESS,  KINDERGARTEN  teacher,  nurse 
to  child  backward  due  to  illness;  must  be 
calm,  kind,  sympathetic;  fifty  dollars;  excellent 
home.  P.  0.  BOX  572,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEYVORKER,  NO  COOKING,  $25  monthly. 
GLUCK,  106  Berkeley  Ave.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  YY’ANTS  assistant;  experience  dairy, 
barn,  daily  route;  car  license;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  $50  month,  board;  good  prospects;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADY'ERTISER  3535,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


YVANTED — Houseworker  by  young  couple,  child 
two  years  old;  excellent  home,  light  work; 
salary  $25  monthly.  MRS.  MORRIS,  2108  Ave. 
J,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — YVoman  for  general  housework;  good 
home.  ADY'ERTISER  3538,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  YY’ ANTED;  husband  for  gardening,  out¬ 
side  work;  wife,  cook,  general  houseworker; 
family  of  two;  wages  $100.  YY’ALDO  SHU¬ 
MAN,  Sherwood  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone  I’ortchester  822. 


YVANTED — Steady,  reliable,  middle-aged  couple. 

for  general  farm  work  year  round;  wife  to 
help  in  house;  good  milker,  willing  worker, 
clean,  no  liquor;  good  home  and  wages  to  right 
party.  B.  L.  SWEET,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y’. 


ORCnARDIST,  FARMER,  married,  cottage 
privileges;  references,  salary,  first  letter.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  3541,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — May  15  to  November  15,  Protestant 
farm  couple;  experienced;  sober,  honest,  neat, 
willing,  unencumbered;  private  camp  far  back  in 
Adirondacks;  few  paying  guests  accommodated: 
man  for  farm  work,  drive  car,  generally  useful, 
guiding,  manage  camp;  wife,  cook,  serve,  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  no  laundry;  full  particulars 
first  letter  stating  nationality,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  wages  required.  ADY’ERTISER  3543, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YY’ ANTED — White  girl,  general  housework,  small 
family;  come  at  once;  $25  start.  MRS. 
BADER,  1024  Montgomery  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 


WOMAN,  GENERAL  housework,  good  cook. 

country  home:  state  experience.  ADY’ERTIS¬ 
ER  3544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  YVOMAN,  white,  Protestant,  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  general  housework  for  small  family; 
Mt.  Kisco.  ADY’ERTISER  3545,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  capable  taking  care  of  peony 
crop  and  miscellaneous  flowers;  live  on  prem¬ 
ises;  excellent  opportunity,  year  round  proposi¬ 
tion.  Apply  CLARENCE  SLINN.  YVholesale 
Florist,  37  YY’.  26th  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  YY’ITII  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  references.  ADY'ERTISER  3397, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  caretaker,  experienced. 

references:  married,  one  child.  ADY'ERTISER 
3409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  GARDENER,  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  college  trained,  understands  livestock, 
poultry,  farm  machinery,  vegetables,  flowers, 
landscaping,  farm  crops,  drives  automobile; 
American,  married;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  3471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN.  SINGLE,  desires  year  around  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  with  draft,  saddle,  harness 
horses  at  breeding  farms  and  private  stables; 
estate  or  breeding  farm  preferred ;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3483,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARMER,  37.  EXPERIENCED  dairy,  poultry. 

vegetables:  $30.  ADY'ERTISER  3486,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERYIAN,  good  cook,  chauffeur,  poul¬ 
tryman,  outside  work.  ADY'ERTISER  3491, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN  American  with  un¬ 
questionable  references,  for  many  years  of¬ 
fice  manger  New  Y’ork  City  concern,  desires  to 
settle  in  the  country  to  look  after  interests  of 
owner  of  small  estate  or  modern  farm;  has  own 
car;  a  good  home  and  a  little  pocket  money 
would  cover  all  his  needs.  ADY'ERTISER  3492. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  WORKING  manager  on  large 
modern  farm  by  flrst-class  dairyman,  crop 
grower;  married,  50,  two  large  children,  Prot¬ 
estant,  American;  workers,  get  results,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  scientific  training:  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  R.  CRATSENBERG,  Alder  Creek.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  as  herdsman,  experienced,  refer¬ 
ences,  hand  or  machine  milking:  state  salary, 
accommodations,  etc.  ADY'ERTISER  3493,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretakers  on  gentleman’s  estate;  hus¬ 
band  plumber  by  profession;  wife  does  fine  sew¬ 
ing:  references  furnished  on  application.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  has  several  young 
men  available  for  farm  work.  ADY’ERTISER 
3495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN.  EXCELLENT  cook  and  housekeeper, 
aged  35,  with  best  references,  desires  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm;  wants  to  take 
her  two  children,  girls,  age  9  and  12  with  her. 
MRS.  IDA  LONGERICH,  45  Summit  Ave., 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


PROTESTANT  AMERICAN  wishes  housekeep¬ 
er’s  position:  life  experience;  reasonable 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3496,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  43.  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position;  references:  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  349S, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


DESIRE  JOB  watchman,  caretaker,  isolated 
place.  ADVERTISER  3497,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  IS,  desires  work  on  farm,  year 
experience.  YY’ILLIAM  PALMER,  134  West 
98th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  FULLY  experienced,  for  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  desires  change;  sober;  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable;  first-class  references;  single. 
ADY'ERTISER  3502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EDUCATED,  single,  thoroughly 
experienced  raising  broilers,  capons,  etc.;  7 
years  foreman;  willing,  conscientious,  able  to  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility;  familiar  with  battery¬ 
raising.  ADY'ERTISER  3503,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  YVANTED  on  a  private  estate  or 
game  preserve;  thoroughly  understands  the 
raising  of  all  kinds  of  game  birds,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  coops  and  houses;  also  the  making  of 
traps  to  catch  alive  any  kind  of  bird;  can  make 
traps  to  catch  vermin  alive;  have  been  manager 
of  five  of  the  largest  squab  farms  in  America, 
as  well  as  of  chicken  farms;  excellent  horseman 
and  kennelman  for  foxhounds,  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  and  livestock:  the  best  of  recommendations 
furnished.  ADY’ERTISER  3505,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


CARETAKER.  SUPERINTENDENT,  private  es¬ 
tate;  gardening,  vegetables,  crops,  livestock, 
repairs,  carpentering,  painting,  drive;  middle- 
aged,  small  family;  references;  reasonable 
wages.  BOX  183,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity  for  advancement;  tech¬ 
nically  trained,  experienced,  handy  with  tools, 
machinery;  capable  management;  fruit,  poultry, 
livestock;  references:  $50.  ADY’ERTISER  3507, 
care  Rural  XewT- Yorker. 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED,  dairy  farmer,  married, 
wishes  position  in  pasteurizing  plant  or  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  farm:  references.  ADY'ERTISER 
3508,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Y1AN,  38,  SINGLE,  w-ants  work  on  small  farm 
or  estate.  BOX  264,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


POULTRY’ JIAN,  FARM-SCHOOL  graduate,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  full  charge;  experienced,  re¬ 
liable:  best  reference.  E.  FUNK,  120  Garfield 
PL,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y’. 


YVANTED — YY’ork.  market  gardener  helper,  care 
of  chickens  and  lawn;  western  part  of  State 
preferred.  HERMAN  GARDNER,  Grand  Gorge, 
N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR,  GARDENER,  handyman,  take 
charge  of  small  estate;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  HANDYMAN,  gardener,  would 
like  position  private;  prefer  nice  family,  mod¬ 
erate  wages;  reference,  reliable.  McNAMARA, 
221  Ridgefield  Ave.,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


POSITION  YY’ ANTED  as  foreman  or  caretaker 
on  dairy  farm;  good  milker  and  teamster;  do 
anything  on  farm;  18  years’  experience,  good 
reference,  age  32,  single;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3518,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MA  it  Kir,  It  A.N  , 


- - ,  -  cmiuren,  experienced 

farmer,  gardener,  bees,  poultry,  wants  position 
within  75  miles  New  York;  no  liquor;  house 
fuel,  milk,  garden.  $40  month;  convenient 
schools.  ADY’ERTISER  3523,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  FARM  and  dairy  working  manager 
sound  profitable  monetary  results.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  3525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE.  24,  wants  job  on  ef¬ 

ficiently  and  profitably  run  fruit  or  general 
farm;  2  years  farm  experience,  milk  5  or  « 
cows,  plow,  team,  truck,  traitor;  want  learn 
operation  grain  drill,  corn  planter,  corn  har¬ 
vester.  reaper  and  binder;  reasonable  wa»p 
BENTON,  207  Nassau,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  YVANTED  —  Single,  middle-aged, 
skilled  beekeeper,  capable  diversified  farming 
or  estate  work;  American  born,  farm-bred,  with 
good  character  background.  ADY'ERTISER 
3531,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker 


u,u‘o  >  experienced  iarm  machine  operat- 
good  milker,  congenial,  sober.  ADY'ERTISI 
3- >34,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY'MAN,  15  Y’EARS’  experience,  single 

expert  brooder-man;  excellent  reference;  clean’ 
healthy,  reliable  worker.  ADY'ERTISER  3537! 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm  or  estate  where  advancement  is  pc 
sible;  married  man.  27.  one  child;  life  expe 
ence  with  technical  training  in  all  branches 
agriculture;  good  mechanic  and  a  man  vou  c 
depend  upon;  unlimited  ability  for  hard  wor 
no  smoking  or  drinking;  unquestionable  reft 
cnees;  must  have  cottage;  state  privileges  a 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3539,  care  Rural  Ne 
Y  orker. 


DAIRYMAN  DESflRES 

on  up-to-date  farm : 
TISER  3540,  care  Rural 


milking  and  barn  work 
experience.  ADVER- 
New-Yorker. 


- - —  v**  ,-c'(uv  vx  wuuir, 

home  as  caretaker,  handy-man:  sober  •mo- 
ref  erences:  state  wages.  PAUL  SPRAGUE  2 
Sherman  Ave.,  Sidney,  X  Y 


young  son,  desires  position  as  housekeeper 
modern  home  for  gentleman  or  elderly  coup! 
prefer  country;  salary  $45.  YVrite  BOX  21 
Brini-cliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


- >  1901115,  UttLIHl 

fishing:  opposite  park;  $3,500,  $700,  $25  month 
ADY  EBTISER  3331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  SO-acre,  beautiful  country  home 
fruit  and  poultry  farm.  Col.  Co.;  a  main  house 
and  tenant  house,  wonderful  location;  all  build¬ 
ing  A-l  condition,  all  improvements:  owner  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  dairy  farm,  209  acres 
150  tillable;  50  head  cattle,  100  laying  pub 
lets;  modern  buildings,  electricity,  good  water 
supply:  can  be  bought  without  stock.  Owner. 
SIGFRID  NELSON,  Central  Y’illage,  Conn. 


GAYSVILLE.  Y’T. — Y'illage  property.  12  rooms, 
40  acres,  wood  and  pasture,  8  acres  tillage ; 
post  office  in  store;  correspondence  solicited. 
POSTMASTER,  Gaysville,  Vermont. 


YVANTED — Catskill  Mountain  farm,  20  acres  or 
more,  brook,  woodlot;  low  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Small  farm  on  country  road;  must 
be  cheap.  ADY'ERTISER  3476,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  347. 


Power  on  the  Farm 

Since  the  “high  line”  is  not  available, 
which  would  you  advise,  a  32-volt  battery 
plant  or  one  of  these  new  A.C  or  D.C. 
110-volt  plants?  I  could  have  a  wind- 
charger  on  a  battery  set.  The  main  ap¬ 
pliance  would  be  a  100-foot  well  water 
pressure  system  and  a  flat  iron,  simul¬ 
taneously  consuming  about  1.500  watts, 
I  believe. 

The  kerosene  lamp  era  is  gone  now  and 
since  electricity  is  a  saver  of  time,  labor 
and  health,  I  have  decided  that  I  must 
have  it  and  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
advice.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Many  farmers  are  in  your  position, 
waiting  hopefully  for  the  “high  line.”  No 
doubt  a  large  number  will  wait  for  years. 
If  there  are  no  definite  indications  of 
co-operative  activity  toward  electrifica¬ 
tion  in  your  section,  you  are  right  in  in¬ 
stalling  your  own  individual  plant.  They 
are  a  good  investment  and  bring  returns 
beneficial  to  the  entire  household. 

In  the  October  24,  1936,  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  discussed  the  va¬ 
rious  types  of  lighting  plants.  Your  se¬ 
lection  will  depend  on  how  near  to  the 
well  the  plant  can  be  located  and  how 
much  water  is  required.  Pumping  water 
will  probably  be  your  heaviest  load  and 
32-volt  plants  will  not  transmit  power 
efficiently  over  long  distances.  If  you 
can  locate  the  plant  near  the  well  and 
water  requirements  are  not  heavy,  I 
tli ink  you  would  find  a  32-volt,  1,500-watt 
plant  satisfactory.  These  can  be  secured 
with  automatic  starting  so  the  engine 
starts  whenever  the  load  exceeds  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount.  Select  batteries  of  ample 
size,  160-ampere  hour  capacity  or  more. 

You  might  also  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  direct  connection  between  the  light¬ 
ing  plant  engine  and  the  pump,  thus  op¬ 
erating  the  pump  mechanically.  This 
would  cut  down  the  electrical  load,  but 
would  not  be  as  convenient.  I  do  not 
think  you  should  depend  on  a  wind- 
charger  for  your  situation. 

If  your  plant  must  be  distant  from  the 
well  and  water  requirements  are  heavy, 
I  recommend  a  110-volt  D.C.  jflant.  If 
this  is  of  the  non-battery  type,  the  engine 
must  run  whenever  current  is  needed. 
Therefore,  to  be  economical,  the  load 
should  be  fairly  constant  and  near  to  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  plant.  A.  a.  stoke. 


Wholesale  Rabbit  Killing 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  this 
clipping  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  a 
Wiltshire  County,  England,  weekly.  I 
have  been  out  after  rabbits  many  times 
in  England,  and  particularly  in  that  part 
within  20  miles  of  the  estates  referred 
to,  and  have  seen  more  rabbits  in  one 
evening  when  they  were  out  feeding  than 
one  might  expect  to  see  here  in  50  years 
all  told. 

e.  n.  BUR  SON. 

The  clipping  follows  : 

“The  trapping  of  52,000  rabbits  repre¬ 
sents  a  year's  work  by  Isaac  Gough,  of 
South  Cerney,  and  his  three  sons  who, 
during  the  last  five  years,  have  trapped 
a  total  of  260, 0S6  rabbits. 

“Mr.  Gough,  who  has  had  45  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  Wiltshire.  His  sons  caught  5.532  rab¬ 
bits  in  20  nights  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Cuff, 
Ogbourne  St.  George,  and  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  on  Sir  James  Currie’s  land,  7,585 
were  caught  in  20  nights.  Only  250  traps 
were  used,  and  Mr.  Gough  considers  this 
to  be  a  record. 

“Recently  they  have  been  trapping  on 
an  estate  that  has  been  continually  fer¬ 
reted  and  netted  for  two  months,  and  in 
three  nights  700  rabbits  were  caught,  250 
traps  being  used  on  each  occasion.  The 
traps  are  visited  four,  five,  six  and  some¬ 
times  seven  times  each  night. 

“The  gin  trap  as  a  means  of  trapping 
rabbits  is  essential,  Mr.  Gough  says,  and 
he  points  out  that  75  per  cent  of  the  rab¬ 
bits  captured  during  a  year  are  caught 
by  this  means. 

“Ferreting  is  the  ‘most  abominable 
method’  of  catching  rabbits,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  and  he  instanced  an  occasion  when 
a  rabbit  caught  in  one  of  his  traps  had 
its  back  torn  and  eaten  away  by  a  ferret. 
Inexperience  is  a  great  trouble,  he  says, 
and  advocates  the  licensing  of  trappers. 

“He  and  his  sons  carry  out  their  trap¬ 
ping  on  a  different  principle  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  trapper  on  a  farm.  The 
sole  right  is  taken  from  the  land-owners 
or  owner-tenants,  as  by  doing  this  it  is 
then  possible  to  trap  elsewhere  than  in 
rabbit  boles.” 


THE  CHEAPEST  THINE  ON  YOUR  CAR 
IS  THE  BEST  TIRES  YOU  CAN  BUY! 


FIGURE  IT  OUT  ON  YOUR  OWN  CAR 

Charted  here  are  average  maintenance  costs  obtained  from 
fleet  owners  operating  hundreds  of  cars  on  Goodyear  Tires. 
Note  that  a  full  set  of  Goodyears  costs  only  about  one-fifth 
as  much  as  gas — from  one-quarter  to  one-half  as  much  as  other 
routine  expenses.  Ratios  may  vary  somewhat  in  your  case  de¬ 
pending  upon  roads,  climate  and  how  fast  you  drive,  but 
these  nation-wide  records  prove  Goodyears  cost  least  under 
any  conditions. 


COST  PER 
/OOAf/CSS 


STORAGE 


LUBRICATION,  WASHING 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS 


TIRES  AND  TUBES 


GOODYEAR 
'  C-3AU  WEATHER 

as  low  as 

snio 


GOODYEAR 

SPEEDWAY 

as  low  as 

$C25 


GOODYEAR 
^PATHFINDER' 

as  low  as 

$/*05 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  TIRE? 

Ask  the  public  who  uses  all  makes  and  judges  them 
by  experience.  For  21  consecutive  years  the  public 
has  voted  Goodyears  best  by  buying  more  Qoodyear 
Tires  than  any  other  kind! 


ioOMU*  "*  * 


DO  you  know  that  Goodyear  Tires — 
the  world’s  first-choice — actually 
cost  you  less  than  any  other  expense 
in  operating  a  car  or  truck? 

Great  fleet  operators  say  so — only  about 
one-fifth  as  much  per  100  miles  as  gaso¬ 
line.  For  proof  see  chart  above. 

You  can  buy  a  Goodyear  in  several  price 
classes ,  depending  upon  how  much  mile - 

age  you  want.  Each  is  the  top  quality 

tire  at  its  price.  Each  has  all  the  time - 

proved  mileage  and  safety  features  that 

have  made  Goodyears  tops  in  tires. 

So  why  go  on  gambling  on  old  rubber  when 
the  best  tires  —  Goodyear  Tires  —  are  the 
smallest  expense  in  running  a  car? 
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THE  GREATEST  NAME 


r 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR 


TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


v 
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GET  YOUR.  TRACTOR  AT 

FACTORY  PRICE 


Patented 
Tool 
Control 

Pays  for  Itsolf 
In  On*  Season 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER -Try 
it  at  our  risk.  2  to  8  H-P. 
walking  or  riding  types.  8 
speeds  fwd.  and  reverse. 
Air  tires  or  steel  wheels. 


Write  Sor  Free  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  famous  SHAW  DU- 
ALL  TRACTORS  —  lists  money-sav- 
ing  Low  Factory  Price*.  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches.  Plows,  harrows,  discs, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall 
weeds,  runs  belt  machinery.  Write 
nearest  office  for  IO-Day  Trial  Offer. 
SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY, 
4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
J30P  West  42d  St. ,  NewYorlc.N.  Y. 
6812P  Magnolia,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
668F  Mo.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SHAW^auTRACTOK 


rfllL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
IN  EXTRA  CREAM 


American  Separator  owners  say; 

“My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It's  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn." 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today!  REMEMBER  ...  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  on  all  “12- A'  '&  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Depl.  R-4  Bainbridgo,  N.  Y. 


More  Potatoes 


Standard 
Garden  Tractor: 


Dlnurn  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
riUNf  m  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
C--|l  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

NEW  MODELS 

iUlUYalr  1  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MfkwHauX  Haying  and  Truck 

Plow  IldlfY  Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  X  Also  Run  Belt ; 

Machines.  Pumps,  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog  ^ 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philodalphln.  P».  N®*  York,  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


IRON  AGE  AUTOMATIC  FEED  PLANTE# 


By  Planting  Band-way 


99 


Official  tests  show  an  average  increase  of  34  bushels  per  acre  when  this  method  is  used.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  for  lower  production  costs,  proper 
placement  of  fertilizer  in  2-in.  hands,  quicker  germination,  greater  uniformity,  earlier  maturity 
and  higher  yields  per  acre. 

YON  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  WAIT  —  BUY  YOUR  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  N0W1 

LOEGLER  &  LADD  104  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Western  New  York  Distributors) 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.»  Limited,  Box  1230,  York,  Pa. 


EDWARDS 


METAL 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money -saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

423*473  BUTLER  ST.,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 
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Facts  About  the  Pollination  of  Fruit  Trees 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


MAGNOLIA  tree  blooms  full,  drops  its  petals 
and  nobody  asks  more.  Not  so  with  a  fruit 
tree.  The  delicate  pink  flowers  of  the  peach,  the  masses  of 
snow-hall  whiteness  of  the  plum  and  the  pear,  and  the  fragrant 
beauty  of  pink-white  apple  blossoms  set  off  by  rich  green  leaves 
mean  the  beginning — not  the  end — of  a  season's  labors.  In  a 
way  this  attitude  seems  a  pity,  because  fruit  trees  in  full  bloom  either  alone 
or  as  part  of  a  hillside  in  the  fruit  country  smothered  in  a  continuous  blanket 
of  bloom,  are  the  sort  of  things  that  poets  write  about  and  artists  paint. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  realization  of  this  fact  that  prompts  the  growing  list  of  peach 
and  apple  blossom  festivals,  and  the  photographs  in  the  rotogravure  sections 
of  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  newspapers  featuring  the  flowering  cherries  at 
the  National  Capital. 

But  to  the  fruit-grow¬ 
er,  what  good  is  a  tree 
full  of  flowers  if  there 
is  no  fruit?  It  makes 
a  pleasant  yearly  be¬ 
ginning  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  vocation  of  growing 
fruit,  but  the  job  in 
hand  is  to  put  fruit  into 
the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  which  will  return 
the  funds  needed  to  pay 
the  interest,  the  taxes 
and  the  cost  of  Johnny's 
first  year  at  college. 

And  so  this  marvelous 
Spring  display  in  the 
blooming  of  fruit  trees 
becomes  incidental  to 
the  task  of  raising  fruit. 

Yet  while  the  beauty 
itself  may  be  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  job  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit,  blossoms 
are  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
important  part  of  the 
process.  Without  blos¬ 
soms  there  can  be  no 
fruit.  And,  quite  the 

opposite,  there  may  be  a  good  bloom  and  still  no  fruit. 

All  of  which  brings  up  those  two  problems  more  fre¬ 
quently  raised  than  any  others,  (1)  “Fruit  trees  fail  to 
bloom,”  and  (2)  “Fruit  trees  bloom  but  fail  to  bear  fruit.” 

Of  course,  the  reasons  for  a  tree  failing  to  produce 
blossoms  is  a  subject  for  discussion  in  itself,  tied  up  with 
nutrition,  fertilizers  and  pruning.  It  will  have  to  be 
left  for  another  time.  One  phase  of  the  question,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  within  the  province  of  this  little  article, 
namely,  the  fact  that  people  are  sometimes  misled  into 
thinking  trees  are  not  blossoming  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  severe  Winter  cold  or  early  Spring  frost  has  so 
blasted  the  blossoms  that  they  either  do  not  appear  or  they  are 
rendered  inconspicuous  and  are  overlooked. 

The  sweet  cherry,  the  sour  cherry  and  the  peach  fall  into  this 
class,  and  can  very  easily  mislead  anyone.  The  blossom  buds 
may  fail  to  break,  or  although  they  may  break,  the  individual 
blossoms  do  not  open.  Close  examination  will  show  that  the  buds 
which  are  not  opening  contain  the  flower  parts  that  should  have 
developed  into  fruit,  but  which  were  killed  by  Winter  cold.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  plum  and  the  apricot,  in  particular,  which  bloom 
very  early,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  severe  freeze  to  blacken 
and  kill  the  blossoms  just  as  they  begin  to  open,  thus  giving  the 
impression  that  the  tree  is  at  fault  in  not  blooming. 

Far  more  often,  the  failure  is  not  that  of  a  tree  in  not  bloom¬ 
ing  but  that  of  a  fully  blossoming  tree  in  not  producing  fruit. 

Hei’e  again,  the  fault  may  lie  with  a  Spring  frost  which  kills 
the  part  of  the  blossom  which  should  be  the  fruit  or  that  part 
which  is  to  become  the  seed.  In  fact,  once  in  a  while  complaints 
will  come  regarding  peach  trees  which  blossomed  full  but  which 
bore  flowers  blackened  at  the  centers,  with  no  attendant  frost. 

The  answer  lies  in  a  cold  spell  just  before  bloom  which  destroyed 
the  tender  fruit  producing  parts  of  the  flowers,  but  which  was 
not  severe  enough  to  keep  the  petals  from  opening. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  fruit-growers  in  attempting  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  Winter  injury  cut  the  blossom  buds  care¬ 
fully  open  and  examine  the  part  of  the  blossom  which  is  to  be  the 
fruit  and  the  seed.  Of  course,  such  examinations  are  usually  the 
forerunner  of  wild  alarm,  since  10  per  cent  live  buds  are  enough  for  a  full 
crop  and  many  of  the  live  ones  are  in  the  top  of  the  tree  where  they  are 
blot  easily  reached.  It  is  a  wise  orchardist  who  refrains  from  estimating 
his  crop  from  an  examination  of  the  blossom  buds,  unless  it  be  for  purposes 
of  publicity  regarding  the  total  crop  failure  in  prospect,  to  offset  the  crop 
estimates  of  a  bumper  crop  ahead  ! 

But  looking  at  the  part  that  is  to  be  the  seed  is  quite  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  because  without  seed  there  is  no  fruit.  To  be  sure  there  is  the  Wash- 
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ington  navel  orange  and  the  seedless  grape  to  belie  this  statement,  but  by 
and  large  there  will  be  no  fruit  if  there  are  no  seeds.  They  may  be  small 
seeds  or  wormy  seeds  or  abortive  seeds,  but  there  must  be  seeds  just  the  same. 

Producing  a  seed,  therefore,  becomes  the  principal  role  of  a  flower,  and 
this  is  a  delicate  and  intricately  interesting  process.  To  follow  it  and  to  see 


the  places  in  which  it  might  go  wrong,  leads  one  more  than 
ever  to  join  with  the  Pilgrims  in  Thanksgiving  for  the  harvest. 
To  begin  with,  all  of  the  essential  parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  seed  and 
a  fruit  are  present  in  a  flower,  even  before  it  opens.  Just  outside  the  window 
the  dormant  pear  trees  and  cherry  trees  carry  tightly  folded  buds  within  which 
are  the  parts  which  will  develop  into  the  seeds  and  the  fruits  of  this  Fall. 

In  addition  to  the  showy  petals  and  the  green  calyx  is  the  part  which  will 
produce  the  yellow  dust-like  pollen  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  stuck  his  nose 
into  an  open  blossom.  Pollen  is  a  unique  material.  It  is  living  but  it  cannot 
survive  by  itself  for  the  reason  that  in  its  formation  it  has  retained  only  half 
of  the  characters  present  in  the  plant  cells  from  which  it  was  derived.  It 
happens,  too,  that  within  the  structure  that  is  to  lie  the  seed  there  is  a  single 
cell,  often  called  the  egg  cell,  which,  likewise  has  only  half  of  the  char¬ 
acters  present  in  the  cells  from  which  it  was  derived.  It,  too,  cannot  live 
alone.  If  the  “half’  from  the  pollen  can  be  united  with  the  “half”  from 
the  egg  cell,  a  new  individual,  an  embryo,  is  formed  which  contains  all 
the  parts  necessary  for  survival  and  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  seed. 
A  seed  being  formed,  the  fruit  “sets”  and  is  on  its  way. 

The  task  of  transferring  the  pollen  to  the  fruit  portion  of  the  blossom 
is  called  pollination  and  is  accomplished  largely  by  bees.  In  the  case 
of  corn  and  walnuts,  the  pollen  is  wind-borne,  but  not  in  the  case  of  fruit 
trees.  The  first  problem,  therefore,  is  the  presence  of  bees.  In  visiting 
the  blossoms  they  carry  adhering  pollen  grains  from  one  flower  to  another. 
Often  there  are  enough  bees  in  the  neighborhood,  including  wild  bees,  to 
effect  pollination.  If  there  are  not,  fruit-growers  find  it  profitable  to  rent 
strong  colonies  from  hee  men,  using  one  hive  to  one  to  four  acres.  Package 
bees  from  the  South  have  been  used,  but  over-wintered  colonies  are 
stronger  and  will  do  more  work.  There  was  a  time  when  bee  men  would 
bring  their  colonies  into  the  orchard  gratis.  Later,  a  charge  of  $1.50  a 
colony  became  the  rule.  Now  orc-hardists  may  pay  $4  to  $5  for  a  strong 
colony  of  seven  or  eight  frames.  Considering  the  expense  of  handling, 

the  loss  in  honey  crop, 
and  the  danger  of  pois¬ 
oning  from  sprays,  this 
figure  is  probably  not 
too  high. 

Even  though  present, 
bees  will  not  work  un¬ 
less  the  temperature  is 
above  G5  degrees.  For¬ 
tunately,  in  a  few  hours 
of  bright,  warm  weath¬ 
er,  stx-ong  bees  will  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal. 

Yet  the  presence  of 
bees  is  not  enough. 
Home  varieties  of  fruit 
fail  to  produce  good  pol¬ 
len,  so  that  no  matter 
where  the  pollen  is 
placed,  it  accomplishes 
no  good.  Among  these 
varieties  are  the  Bald¬ 
win,  Gravenstein,  R.  I. 
Greening  and  Tompkins  King  ap¬ 
ples;  the  Mikado  and  J.  II.  Hale 
peaches,  and  the  Duke  cherries,  such 
as  Reine  Ilortense.  Then  there  are 
Stayman  Winesap,  Arkansas,  IVine- 
sap,  Ohio  Nonpareil  and  Nero  apples 
and  Early  Crawford  peaches  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  in¬ 
ferior  pollinizers,  and  are  to  be 
avoided  as  pollen  sources.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  are  not  many  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
varieties  which  produce  particularly 
potent  pollen,  or  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity.  Among  apples,  Delicious  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  list  quite  in  a  class 
by  itself,  followed  by  Golden  De¬ 
licious,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Duchess, 
Red  Astrachan,  McIntosh,  Northern 
Spy,  Red  June,  Rome,  Wagoner,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  York  Imperial.  For 
other  classes  of  fruits,  little  infor¬ 
mation  is  available. 

Again,  even  the  combination  of 


Top  Oval — Just  coming  into  full  bloom  and  nearly 
ready  for  pollination.  Fruit  trees  are  beautiful  for 
their  blossoms,  let  alone  being  useful  for  the  fruit 
they  bear.  Center — A  mass  of  bloom  and  beehives 

placed  one  to  the  acre  to  ensure  pollination.  Bot¬ 
tom  Oval — Testing  self-fruitfulness  of  a  variety  by 
covering  blossoms  ivith  paper  bags  to  keep  out  insects. 


bees,  good  working  conditions,  and 
plenty  of  good  pollen  may  not  be  enough,  because  the  pollen  applied  to  a 
particular  blossom  may  not  be  the  right  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  apple,  pear, 
sweet  cherry  and  most  plums,  a  variety  will  not  set  fruit  if  pollinated  with 
its  own  pollen.  Such  a  variety  is  called  self-sterile  and  self-unfruitful  and  is 
said  to  require  cross-pollination.  If  you  wish  to  prove  it  for  yourself,  try 
placing  a  large  paper  bag  over  a  branch  of  unopened  McIntosh  blossoms, 
leaving  the  bag  in  place  until  a  week  after  the  petals  have  fallen.  5  on  will 
find  that,  the  blossoms  will  drop  off,  just  as  they  do  from,  trees  that  are  not 
properly  pollinated.  As  a  check,  take  another  branch,  enclose  it  similarly  in 
another  bag  before  the  blossoms  have  opened,  remove  the  bag  when  the  flowers 
are  fully  open,  brush  over  them  a  spray  of  open  blossom  from  another  variety 
and  replace  the  bag.  You  will  find  that  such  blossoms  will  develop  into  fruit. 

1  Not  all  varieties  require  cross-pollination.  Sour  (Continued  on  Page  358) 
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Farming  in  the  Reich 

Readers  of  The  Rural,  New-Yorker  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  German  agriculture.  It  is  that  phase  of 
living  which  is  closest  in  resemblance  to  their  own. 
And  just  how  does  Hitler  deal  with  the  farmers. 
I'll  tell  you  something  of  the  story  from  my  four 
months’  observation  in  Germany. 

Northern  Germany  is  flat  and  the  soil  is  light.  It 
is  the  area  of  large  farms.  It  is  the  great  rye  pro¬ 
ducing  section  of  Germany.  Germans  like  rye  bread 
mainly  because  rye  is  easily  grown  in  Germany. 

Southern  Germany  is  mountainous  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  section  is  hilly.  These  are  the  regions  of 
the  small  land  holders.  Incidentally  SS  per  cent  of 
the  farms  in  Germany  are  operated  by  the  owners. 

One-half  of  the  area  of  Germany  is  in  agricultural 
land.  Fifteen  per  cent  is  grazing  land,  and  one- 
fourth  of  Germany  is  in  well-kept  forests.  The  re¬ 
maining  area  is  in  buildings,  roads,  lakes  and  rivers. 

Fifty  years  ago  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  farmers.  Today  only  one-third  are  farm¬ 
ers.  Consequently,  the  farmers  do  not  hold  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  political  power.  They  are.  therefore,  not 
included  in  many  of  the  schemes  of  the  third  Reich. 
Briefly,  in  Germany  the  agricultural  policy  is  that  if 
a  farmer  raising  crops  cannot  support  himself  and 
family  then  that  is  his  misfortune. 

Where  are  the  one-third  of  the  people  who  have 
left  the  farms?  They  are  part  of  the  powerful  17.- 
000,000  industrial  workers  in  the  large  cities.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  50  years  the  percentage  of  persons  of 
the  total  population  living  in  towns  and  small  cities 
has  not  changed.  The  shift  has  been  from  the  farms 
to  the  large  cities. 

Germany  has  a  total  population  of  65,000.000.  This 
plus  the  population  of  France  makes  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  the  United  States.  However,  in 
those  countries  there  are  about  10  times  as  many 
people  per  square  mile  as  there  are  in  the  United 
States.  So  the  question  is  logical  in  regard  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  ability  to  feed  its  people.  My  answer  is 
that  Germany  will  soon  suuply  enough  bulk  food  to 
maintain  itself.  The  stories  that  we  hear  in  regard 
to  German  food  shortages  deal  mainly  with  luxury 
foods  as  butter  and  fancy  cheeses.  We.  of  course, 
do  not  regard  butter  as  a  luxury  food.  Germany 
makes  many  of  the  standard  cheeses  from  milk 
containing  1,  2  and  3  per  cent  fat.  This  gives  a 
cheese  for  tliree-sized  pocketbooks. 

East  Prussia  is  the  most  fertile  section  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  Central  Germany  cows  are  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.  Women  and  children  do  farm  work. 
There  is  a  decided  lack  of  machinery  on  farms  com¬ 
pared  with  our  farms. 

Germany  has  many  famous  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  schools.  At  Kiel  there  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  for  dairying  only  that  employs  2S0 
persons,  a  like  institute  in  Bavaria  employs  SO  per¬ 
sons.  These  places  are  a  big  asset  to  dairying  in 
Germany. 

What  is  the  future  of  Germany?  A  prophet  will 
be  needed  to  answer  this  query.  Industrially  Ger¬ 
many  appears  to  be  achieving  in  a  large  measure  its 
aim  of  self-sufliciency.  Tin  substitutes  are  being  de¬ 
veloped.  The  industries  of  Germany  use  one-tenth 
of  the  world’s  coal  and  cement  supply  each  year,  but 
we  use  one-lialf  of  the  same  world’s  supply  so  we 
are  industrially  at  least  five  times  as  great  as 
Germany. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  explain  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  doles,  unemployment,  taxes  and  like  matters. 


Since  we  cannot  step  into  this  article  you  will  miss 
(probably  with  pleasure)  a  demonstration  of  the 
goose-step  and  the  famous  salute  which  binds  every 
Prussian  to  the  Fatherland.  J.  c.  marquardt. 


Rambling  Along  At  Long  Acres 

The  happiest  young  couple  I  know  are  just  settled 
on  an  ancestral  farm,  taking  up  where  Dad  left  off. 
The  young  man  was  raised  on  a  dairy  farm  where 
purebred  Jerseys  are  the  rule,  so  he  starts  with  a 
heifer  calf  from  home  but.  looking  ahead  last  year, 
he  had  the  wife's  father  breed  the  scrub  cows  to  a 
Jersey  sire,  so  now  he  already  has  some  grade  .Jer¬ 
sey  calves.  Those  two  youngsters  are  planning  a 
revolution,  hot  and  cold  water  in  sink,  bathroom, 
furnace,  drinking  cups  for  the  cows  and  all  that. 

The  man  has  already  built  stanchions  for  the 
grade  cows  and  keeps  them  clean,  a  good  beginning. 
He  plans  a  silo.  too.  It  is  the  proverbial  new  broom, 
but  half  the  joy  is  in  the  planning  and  working  out 
the  plans  for  improvement.  So  Alfalfa  and  silage 
corn  will  be  the  rule.  There  is  a  marl  pit  on  the 
farm,  a  creek  running  lengthwise,  a  woodlot,  every¬ 
thing  to  make  an  ideal  home.  The  young  man  was 
a  road  boss  drawing  a  big  salary  but  he  quit  to  take 
over  the  farm.  They  even  have  a  fat  baby  which 
certainly  completes  the  picture. 

I  have  seen  many  a  young  couple  start  out  in 
life.  Have  followed  their  careers  if  you  call  it  that. 
The  city  worker  drew  big  wages,  the  couple  sported 
a  new  car.  babies  came,  years  went  by  and  in  time 
all  they  had  to  show  was  a  bundle  of  rent  receipts. 
The  man  grew  older  and  dissatisfied.  The  wife  com¬ 
plained  because  there  was  no  longer  money  for 
shows.  Contrast  that  with  this  farm  couple.  Even 
though  it  may  take  years  to  accomplish  all  they 
plan,  they  will  have  a  rich  experience,  accumulate 
much  property,  live  happily  and  grow  nearer  and 
dearer  to  each  other.  It  takes  work  together  to 
draw  folks  together. 

Farmers  have  a  psychology  all  their  own.  They 
will  hold  on  to  a  crop  setting  a  price  at  which  they 
will  sell.  If  a  buyer  offers  that  price,  the  farmer 
immediately  raises  his  selling  prices  and  refuses  to 
sell.  That  is  all  right  if  not  carried  too  far.  I  have 
seen  farmers  refuse  to  sell  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel  and 
later  sell  it  at  65  cents  a  bushel.  I  have  seen  farm¬ 
ers  refuse  to  sell  pigs  at  $5  each  and  a  little  later 
take  $2.  and  I  have  seen  farmers  refuse  to  sell  po¬ 
tatoes  for  $1  a  bushel  and  later  take  much  less.  It 
all  sums  up  to  good  judgment.  The  man  of  good 
judgment  studies  the  markets  and  when  he  gets  a 
reasonable  offer  sells.  I  note.  too.  that  the  old  mass 
thinking  prevails  again.  Farmers  are  planning  a 
greatly  increased  potato  acreage.  The  time  to  plant 
potatoes  is  when  seed  is  cheap.  The  time  to  stay  out 
is  when  seed  is  scarce  and  high. 

A  thing  which  should  greatly  renew  our  faith  in 
the  fundamental  goodness  of  mankind  is  the  spon¬ 
taneous  response  to  the  call  for  help  from  the  flood 
areas.  From  every  city  and  almost  every  village  of 
the  Middle  West,  trucks  loaded  with  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  headed  south.  I  was  in  a  tiny  village  when  the 
call  came.  You  would  hardly  think  a  box  of  things 
could  be  gathered  but  it  took  a  huge  truck  to  haul 
the  load  of  clothing  contributed  and  much  of  the 
clothing  was  new.  The  shelves  of  the  village  stores 
were  denuded  of  clothing  and  blankets ;  people  who 
were  themselves  in  none  too  good  circumstances  gave 
of  their  little.  It  was  real  sacrifice  but  it  was  done 
willingly.  A  call  was  sent  out  from  my  home  city, 


a  small  city  by  the  way.  They  hoped  to  get  enough 
to  load  a  small  truck.  They  needed  a  caravan  of 
trucks  in  no  time  and  away  they  went.  No,  folks 
are  not  hard-hearted  and  selfish.  They  are  at  heart 
tender  and  sympathetic,  although  it  sometimes  takes 
a  great  disaster  to  bring  it  out. 

Those  little  pigs  did  not  go  to  market  but  they 
did  go  into  the  pork  barrel  and  you  know  what  that 
means.  Backbones,  spare  ribs,  not  the  skinny  and 
peeled  ones  the  butcher  has  in  his  shop  but  thick, 
meaty  ones :  hot  pancakes  and  hotter  sausage  for 
breakfast.  In  time  there  will  be  slabs  of  bacon  and 
sugar-cured  hams.  About  two-thirds  of  the  secret 
of  a  happy  married  life  consists  in  having  plenty  of 
good  food.  I  defy  a  man  to  be  grouchy  after  a  good 
dinner  or  a  woman  to  complain  when  the  larder  is 
stocked  with  good  things.  So  grow  fat  and  stay 
happy,  grow  thin  and  the  whole  world  looks  dark. 

Seems  like  my  preacher  father  must  lx*  very  near 
me  today.  I  tried  all  the  philosophies,  all  the  rea- 
soners.  all  rhe  great  thinkers,  and  finally  got  back 
to  the  beginning,  the  simple  faith  taught  me  at 
mother's  knee,  and  find  it  good  enough  for  me.  If 
Dad  wants  to  look  over  my  shoulder  and  guide  my 
fingers  as  they  hit  the  keys,  he  is  very  welcome  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  often  feel 
him  near. 

So  life  goes  on.  lots  of  work,  more  than  our  share 
it  seems  of  bitter  disappointments :  my  ship  which 
seemed  so  near  years  ago  is  very  far  from  harbor 
now.  but  I  dare  not  lose  the  faith  that  some  day  she 
will  sail  in.  When  faith  is  gone,  life  is  over. 

My  eyes  can  no  longer  see  the  magic  of  the  snow¬ 
flakes.  each  an  exquisite  pattern  of  loveliness,  but 
I  know  it  is  there.  I  can  hear  the  laughter  of  the 
tiny  brook,  hear  the  soft  twitterings  of  chickadees, 
see  where  Miss  Mouse  ran  across  the  snow,  see 
where  tiny  bunnies  played  last  night,  track  smelly 
polecat  to  the  warm,  musky  den  in  the  ravine  side, 
nibble  at  fat  basswood  buds,  look  over  the  farm  and 
plan  great  things  when  Spring  shall  come  again. 
Floods  rage,  strikes  and  riots  endure,  we  of  the  farm 
have  so  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  God  is  very 
good  to  us  these  days.  It  is  a  great  thing  just  to  be 
alive.  Will  you  live  and  love  with  me?  u.  n.  reber. 


Sun  Scald  in  the  Orchard 

Sun  scald  is  a  type  of  Winter  injury  which  may  be 
experienced  in  almost  any  year.  Its  prevalence  de¬ 
pends  upon  favorable  limb  exposure  and  clear  weath¬ 
er  during  cold  snaps  rather  than  upon  extremely  low 
temperature.  The  portions  of  the  tree  most  often 
injured  are  large  branches  which  are  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  late  afternoon  sun.  The 
warmth  of  the  sun  starts  the  sap  flowing  in  the 
branch.  Rapid  freezing  after  sundown  forms  ice  in 
the  sap  wood  and  causes  the  injury. 

To  prevent  this  condition,  lower  limbs  on  the 
southwest  side  and  top  of  the  tree  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  during  the  pruning  process  until  after  the 
danger  of  real  cold  weather.  A  few  small  branches 
left  in  these  positions  will  be  enough  to  break  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  prevent  the  extreme  heat¬ 
ing  which  might  otherwise  occur. 

Where  pruning  has  already  been  done  and  large 
limbs  are  left  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
injury  may  be  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  whitewashing  these  limbs  at  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  summer  d.  hoixis. 


Left — On  a  farm  of  this  kind,  found  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  neighbors  seldom  have  difficulties  over  fences  and  like  matters.  Right — These  Bavarian  farmers  know 

good  livestock— at  least  they  supply  such  information. 
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Chemistry  in  Pest  Control 


When  the  practical  farmer,  fruit  or 
vegetable  man  wants  to  spray  or  dust  for 
the  handling  of  insects  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  he  is  likely  to  buy  a  commercial 
product  or  concentrate,  and  use  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions.  He  may  have  the 
skill  to  get  the  raw  materials — sulphur, 
arsenicals,  etc.,  and  combine  them  at 
home,  but  this  is  a  more  or  less  trouble¬ 
some  job  so  that,  though  a  man  knows 
how,  he  may  not  bother  with  it.  Re¬ 
quired  exactness  is  not  always  easy  to 
get  with  homemade  facilities  and  appli¬ 
ances. 

Grandfather  had  a  neighbor  who,  in 
the  early  potato  beetle  days,  mixed  a 
pound  of  Paris  green  with  five  pounds  of 
land  plaster  and  put  the  stuff  on  with  a 
spoon.  It  killed  the  beetles — and  also 
the  potatoes.  This  sounds  too  ridiculous 
to  believe,  but  doubtless  there  were 
many  similar  cases. 

Although  we  all  realize  that  conditions 
are  far  better  now,  in  the  composition 
and  handling  of  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides,  we  know  that  they  are  far  from 
perfect.  “Spray  injury,”  as  it  is  called, 
reminds  us  of  this,  and  often  the  man 
doing  the  spraying  has  serious  discom¬ 
forts  or  worse. 

Here  is  where  the  research  laboratory 
comes  in.  Search  is  the  right  word  to 
describe  what  these  chemists,  entomolo¬ 
gists,  experts  in  fungi,  general  experi¬ 
menters,  etc.,  are  doing.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  looking  and  trying,  but  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  object  of  their 
search  will  be  found  this  year  or  next — 
or  ever.  Unexpected  results  may  come 
soon. 

One  of  the  large  institutions  in  this  re¬ 
search  work  is  maintained  by  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  It  is  a  laboratory  building  and  a 
new  greenhouse  now  in  use  by  the  Pest 
Control  Research  Section  of  the  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Department.  Both  structures 
are  on  the  grounds  of  the  du  Pont  Expe¬ 
rimental  Station,  near  Wilmington,  Del. 
This  station  is  the  central  chemical  re¬ 
search  organization  of  the  company. 

The  chemical  synthesis  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  largely,  is  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  experiment  station.  The 
chemists  of  the  station  staff  who  co-op¬ 
erate  in  pest  control  activities  work  in 
laboratories  on  the  grounds  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  enabled  to  observe  the  biological 
work  of  the  Pest  Control  Research  Sec¬ 
tion  as  frequently  as  is  desired. 

There  are  offices  and  laboratories  for 
the  entomologists  and  plant  pathologists, 
and  for  chemists  who  do  the  compounding 
of  pest  control  products  for  experimental 
use.  all  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
facilities  for  evaluating  pest  control 
products.  Special  chambers  and  incuba¬ 
tors  for  rearing  insects  and  growing  fungi 
are  provided.  A  laboratory  is  devoted  to 
the  compounding  of  experimental  chemi¬ 
cals  for  satisfactory  applications  as 
sprays  or  dusts,  spreading  and  sticking 
agents  and  other  assistants  including  in¬ 
ert  carriers.  Approximately  2,500  differ¬ 
ent  chemicals  and  chemical  compounds, 
which  have  been  prepared  and  tested,  are 
available  in  this  laboratory  for  future 
reference  or  use.  Others  are  being  added. 
Dxie  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  various 
laboratories  of  the  du  Pont  Experimental 
Station,  chemicals  synthesized  for  other 
uses  that  may  be  useful  in  pest  control 
can  be  readily  obtained  and  the  chemists 
.responsible  for  their  preparation  are 
available  for  consultation. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  codling 
moth,  chambers  equipped  with  automatic 
temperature  and  humidity  control  are 
provided  for  rearing  codling  moth  larvae 
and  conducting  comparative  tests  of 
chemicals  for  codling  moth  control.  Simi¬ 
lar  work  is  being  done  with  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  Japanese  beetle,  etc. 

On  April  6  about  50  scientists  and 
newspaper  men  were  invited  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  inspect  the  laboratories  and  new 
work  in  hand.  After  luncheon  we  went 
to  the  experimental  ground  where  a  very 
interesting  afternoon  was  spent. 

Dr.  Wendell  H.  Tisdale,  manager  of 
the  pest  control  research  section,  Gras¬ 
selli  Chemicals  Department,  explained  the 
general  purposes  of  the  work.  The  prac¬ 
tical  aim  is  to  develop  insecticides  which 
will  destroy  the  parasites  but  not  harm 
the  animal  or  plant  hosts  on  which  they 
feed.  Organic  substances  are  being  sought 


to  replace  the  undesirable  arsenicals  for 
some  purposes.  The  laboratories  and 
greenhouse  sections  provide  a  constant 
supply  of  the  pests  and  the  plants  they 
feed  on,  so  that  a  year's  work  in  observa¬ 
tion  under  natural  conditions  can  be  done 
in  a  few  days.  w.  w.  H. 
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A  customer  writes,  "I  planted  six  different 
kinds  of  corn,  but  yours  beat  them  all.  Your 
Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  yield  doubled 
the  amount  of  other  varieties.”  Hundreds  of 
others  say,  "100%  satisfactory.”  We  have 
seed  corn  for  every  purpose  ...  15  varieties 
to  choose  from.  For  silo  or  crib. 

WRITE  TODAY... Get  Free  Copy  New 
1937  Catalog.  It  offersOats,Clovers,Alfalfa, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  241,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


FARM  SEEDS 


WATER  GARDEN 

3  WATER  LILIES 
1  white  —  1  yellow  —  1  red 
3  BOG  PLANTS 
8  OXGENATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

S.  SCHERER  &  SONS  -  NORTHPORT,  L 


COLLECTION 

A  ALL  FOR 

>4  $3.00 

rsl  POSTPAID 


I.,  N.  Y. 


Chestnut  Trees  Blight  Resistant  lioious^nuts 

at  :i  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pa. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  HT;RrEmsHEBN 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free,  INDIANA  HUT  NURSERY.  Bill  )68,  rockport.  ino. 


WRITE  YOUR  NEAREST  FORDSON  DEALER  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


You  can  double  the  usefulness  of  your  Fordson 
by  adding  extra  equipment,  such  as  lights  for 
night  work,  the  belt-power  take-off  pulley  and 
other  convenient  accessories. 

For  replacements  or  repairs,  it  pays  to  use 
Genuine  Fordson  Parts.  They  stand  up  under 
hard  use  and  they  help  you  to  make  sure  that 
your  Fordson  will  always  be  ready  for  work 
when  you  need  it. 


FORDSON  OWNERS 


BERRY  TRACTOR  A  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
BULL  STEWART  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Dallas,  Texas 
CHICAGO  TRACTOR  EQUIP- 
MENT  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


T.  W.  MEI KLEJOHN,  INC.,  Fond 
du  lac,  Wisconsin 
MIDLAND  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
INC.,  Billings,  Mont. 
MONARCH  EQUIPMENT,  INC., 
Louisville,  Ky. 


SOUTHERN  IRON  &.  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
ARNOLD  MACHINERY  CO.. 

INC.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
TRACTOR  SALES  CO.,  LTD., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


FARM  TRACTOR  A.  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
WM.  FORD  TRACTOR  SALES 
CO.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

GASH  STULL  CO.,  Chester, 
Penna. 


NEW  ORLEANS  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
SANDERSON  RADER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Denver,  Colorado 
THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif. 


THE  TRUCK-TRACTOR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR  4.  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

R.  M.  WADE  &  CO.,  Tractor 
Sales  Div.,  Portland,  Oregcn 


KEEGAN  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


SHERMAN  &.  SHEPPARD,  INC., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


O.  J.  WATSON  DISTRIBUTING 
&.  STORAGE  CO., Wichita,  Kan. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BERRY  BOOK! 


Our  new  illustrated  herry  book  contains  a  lull  description  of  all  leading  varieties,  and  tells  how  to  grow  tliem. 
Also  many  money-making  hints  and  valuable  information  for  growers.  It’s  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

IT2\.Y3\rEH  BROS.  Box  105,  Salisbury,  Mel. 


SPRINGTIME 


INSIST  on  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  when 
you  order  lime.  With  thousands  of  tons 
of  hydrated  and  pulverized  lime  in  stor¬ 
age,  we  are  ready  to  give  your  orders 
24-hour  service.  Write  for  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
Dept. 466,  Newton,  N.  J. 


SOIL  TES 

Kir|.50 

Complete  with  A 
instructions  and  data  on  plant  needs 

Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops.  This  kit  tests 
for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  acidity.  Easy 
to  use.  Gives  essential  information  for  getting  best 
results  with  least  expense  for  fertilizer.  Send  $1.50. 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  O.  Box  527,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants,  IOOO-$I.O0,  5000-$4.50,  IO.OOO-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  Red  Rock  1 000-$  1.59,  5000- 
$6.00.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower.  IOOO-$3  ,  5000-$12.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants,  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato.  Sweet  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant 
and  Late  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best 
available  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato. 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  Ail  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for 
FREE  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you 
use  our  plants.  5  pounds  Virginia  Peanuts  $1  prepaid. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS.  JR..  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified 

DORSETT  and  FAIR¬ 
FAX,  also  all  other 
leading  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties. 

Our  1937  catalog  gives 
prices,  descriptions,  il¬ 
lustrations  in  color  and 
complete  planting  and 
cultural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  -  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  Largest  Growers  in  A  merica. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for  Town¬ 
sends  Free  Berry  Book.  Describes 
best  paying  varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries.  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees, 
etc.  and  tells  How  We  Grow  Our 
Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Our  Customers  get  double  yields, 
aluable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 
Your  Free  Copy  is  Ready. 
Sons,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


(iMuiksmi  PI  ANTC  Dorsett,  Fairfax.  Catskill, 

StrawDerry  rLAN is  Big  JOe,  premiPr.  8oc  per 

IOO  P.  paid:  $4.00  per  1000  express.  Mastodon  Ever- 
hearing,  $1.00  per  100  P.  paid;  $6.00  per  1000  express. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  F.  TRUITT,  No.  I,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious.  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Rubel,  Rancocas,  Concord,  Jersey,  etc. 

I-Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Blackberry  Plants 

State  inspected  and  approved  plants  of  the  Blower 
variety.  Certificate  of  inspection  with  all  shipments 

$20  a  thousand.  Edgar  Y.  Engleman,  Noxen,  Pa. 


Jo  kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bedding;  Opkts. 
-large  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety,  J 
blotched  Star  of  California;apkt.ofeach!  HI 
SfSond  10c  today.A/atHe’s  Seed  Book  Free.®" 

*  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  341  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlia.,Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  now 
ready.  600— *100;  1,000— *  1.50;  prepaid.  *1.00 — 1,000; 
10,000- *7.50  collect.  Prompt  shipments  of  first  class 
plants.  Now  booking  Certified  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet 
Potato  Plants.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  •  Franklin,  Va. 


C/>  COLORADO  B.  SPRUCE  SEEDLINGS,  $1.25 

Also  transplants  for  windbreaks.  • 

ELFGREN  NURSERIES,  East  Klllingly,  Conn.  Postpaid. 


IKRIGATION  PIPE,  NOZZLES  and  Supplies. 
GEORGE  ERB,  Seneca  St.  &  Bailey  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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gTBAWBEHBY 

**  PLANTS  * 


ASPARAGUS 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 

You  are  to  be  the  judge  — 
You  must  be  satisfied 

RHUBARB 
HORSERADISH 
ROOTS 

STRAWBERRY  —  Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Pelt,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy,  Dorsett  Fairfax, 
Catsldll.  Chesapeake,  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  paid  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  7  Var’  above.. $  .75  $2.40  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett.  Fairf’x,  Catskill,  Cliesa’  .85  2.75  5.00  22.50 

Mastodon  &  Gem  Everbearing.  1. 10  3.75  7.25  32.50 
Raspberry— Latham,  Chief,  St.  Regis  &  Cumberland. 
Blackberry— Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry. 
All  trans’  paid  12  25  .  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  2 yr.  No.  1$  .30  $  .50  $  .80  $1.25  $4.25  $8.00 

Rhubarb  2  yr.  No.  1  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horser’d’li  1  yr.  No.  1  ,30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Rasp.  &  Blackberry.  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.00  18.00 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  QUOTED 'aBOVE 

Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  early  cabbage  plants  are  young  and  thrifty,  grown 
from  early  spring  sowings,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  start 
growing  at  once  after  transplanting.  Will  mature  earlier 
than  the  over  wintered  frost  proof  plants,  that  gets  so 
hard  and  woody  it  takes  them  considerable  time  to 
revive  and  start  growing.  We  are  growing  leading 
varieties  from  selected  seed.  Price  on  request. 

Also  other  vegetable  plants  in  season. 


c.  E.  FIELD, 


SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 
PAY 


years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CATALOG  FREE! 

Write  for  your  copy  NOW.  Fully 
describes  many  varieties  includ¬ 
ing':  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fairfax, 
etc.  and  tells  how  to  raise  them. 
Our  plants  are  stronger,  healthier 
and  guaranteed  heavy  producers. 
Study  our  low  prices  and  quantity 
discounts  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Write- 

RAYNER  BROS. 

BOX  40  SALISBURY,  MD. 


i  I'll  rfrfTT 


BfRRVBOXtS 


QUART  SIZE 
Durable  and  More 
Attractive 
/Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b. 
'Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  100  — $1.00  Postpaid. 


aiustfrdam.w.y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
‘•true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-77.  ALLEN,  Md. 


Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Premier,  Howard 
17,  Blakemoreaud 
other  varieties. 


STRAWBERRIES . 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— Dewberry  Tips,  Lucretia  and 
Austin.  Quality  Plants.  Low  Pricos.  Get  our  Quotations. 
ALLEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  C.  Senfortl,  Pel. 

A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different,  with  suprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world's  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2  -  WILLARDS,  Md. 


PERDUE  C  TR  AWBIRRV 

plants  JL 


/  -/  CTATE  fEPTlEim  Catskill,  Dorsett.  Fair- 
C/  MAIL  LLKIlrltU  fax.  Premier,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Big  Joe,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  save  30*  on  your  order.  35  yrs.  of  Honest,  Efficient 
Service,  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20G,  Showell,  Md. 


^TRAWRFDDY  PI  INT(  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Pre- 

OIMVtDlKKI  rLAIYlO  mier,  Howard  17  and 
Big  Joe  60c  per  100:  $4.00  per  1000  :  5000  for  $17.50. 

Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing  $1.00  per  100:  $6.00  per 
1000.  Catalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  R  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


1937  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 
DAHLIAS  and  GLADIOLUS  . 

Lilies,  Cannas.  Perennials.  Iris.  Ferns . 

Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large 
or  100  medium  Gladiolus  $1  Postpaid. 

H.  M,  GILLET,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y. 


20  GIANT  DAHLIAS  ONLY  $1.00 

Average  seven  inches  across.  Expensive  varieties  un- 
labeied.  mixed  in  handling.  (Value  $5.00)  All  ixistpaid 
only  $1.00.  Bailey’s  Dahlia  Garden,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS 

JERSEY  DAHLIAS, 


Price  list  on  request.  Also 
gladiolus,  lilies  chrysanthemums. 

OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 


i  ft  NAMED  DAHLIAS.  All  different  for 

W.  H.  TOPPIN,  Westville,  N.  J. 


$1.00 
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Dahlias,  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  Beautiful  mixed 
colors  for  SI  prepaid.  MILL  FA  KM,  Mhldlrburgh,  NY. 


GLADS 


100  splendid  blooming  bulb: 
of  Picardy,  the  world's  bes 
glad,  for  $1  postpaid,  Also  £ 
50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y 


fil  flnmi  IIC  Best  thatgrow.  Many  special  collections 
ULHIlIVLUuof  prize  winning  varieties..  Send  name 
today.  Harold  B.  Higgins,  GLAD-ACRES,  Easton,  Md. 


My  Best  Grafting  Wax 

When  we  first  took  up  tree  grafting, 
we  fussed  around  with  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
binations  of  beeswax,  tallow,  resin, 
paint,  soap  and  even  clay.  Our  first  ef¬ 
forts  at  grafting  were  tied  up  with  rags 
so  that  the  tree  looked  almost  like  a  sore 
thumb.  Then  we  happened  to  learn 
from  an  old  farmer  that  the  best  grafting 
wax  was  nothing  but  paraffin,  sometimes 
called  Parowax,  the  same  thing  house¬ 
wives  use  to  seal  up  a  jar  of  jelly  or 
preserves  to  keep  out  the  air. 

The  results  were  truly  amazing.  We 
tried  23  apple  grafts  a  year  ago  and  18 
of  them  “took”  which  means  lived.  Of 
course  we  followed  the  usual  methods  of 
grafting  described  either  in  books  on  the 
subject  or  in  bulletins  and  applied  the 
wax  melted  but  not  hot  enough  to  injure 
the  bark  either  of  stub  or  scion.  We 
also  completely  covered  the  whole  job 
with  wax  which  required  several  applica¬ 
tions  to  do  a  good  job.  The  whole  trick 
of  successful  grafting  is  to  use  the  right 
kind  of  wax  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
paraffin  is  that  kind.  c.  H.  M. 


Sweet  Corn  by  July  4th 

The  farmers  around  the  section  where 
I  live  (Northern  New  Jersey)  have  a 
saying  that  “corn  should  be  knee  high  by 
the  Fourth  of  July,”  and  then  everything 
is  okay.  My  family  is  particularly  fond 
of  sweet  corn  and  almost  count  the  days 
when  the  first  crop  of  home-grown  corn 
can  be  gathered  from  our  kitchen  garden. 
Like  most  folks  they  resent  the  first  corn 
that  comes  into  the  markets ;  wilted, 
tough  field  corn  grown  somewhere  south 
and  in  no  way  resembling  the  delicious 
home-grown  product.  So  here  is  how  we 
beat  our  neighbors  last  year  by  at  least 
three  weeks  and  had  our  first  mess  of 
home-grown  sweet  corn  for  Fourth  of 
July  dinner. 

We  secured  a  few  bundles  of  paper 
cups,  larger  than  Dixie  cups,  and  after 
punching  holes  in  the  bottom  with  an 
ice  pick  to  let  out  surplus  water,  we 
filled  them  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
garden  soil.  These  we  placed  in  the  sun 
in  the  kitchen  on  an  old  table.  At  the 
end  of  March  when  the  sun  began  to  feel 
good  on  the  back  of  your  neck  and  the 
first  frogs  start  peeping,  we  planted  a 
package  of  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn, 
which  had  been  soaked  overnight,  two 
kernels  to  each  cup.  We  kept  it  well 
watered  but  not  soaked  and  in  a  few  days 
the  tiny  shoots  appeared.  It  is  true  that 
as  they  grew  they  became  leggy  and  had 
a  tendency  to  lean  toward  the  light  of  the 
window  but  by  turning  them  around  as 
you  would  turn  eggs  in  an  incubator  they 
soon  developed  into  stocky  plants. 

When  all  danger  of  frost  was  over,  we 
planted  these  cups  outdoors,  first  slitting 
each  cup  on  two  sides  with  a  razor  blade 
but  exercising  unusual  care  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  earth  around  the  roots.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  so  favorable  that  they  never 
stopped  growing.  The  early  cutworms 
got  a  few  and  a  playful  rabbit  gnawed  a 
few  more  but  most  of  them  soon  began  to 
tassel  out  and  when  our  neighbor's  corn 
was  scarcely  knee  high,  the  silk  on  some 
of  our  cobs  had  turned  brown  and  we 
had  our  first  corn  on  the  table.  True,  it 
was  a  lot  of  trouble  but  it  was  worth  it. 
There  are  only  a  few  garden  vegetables 
worth  so  much  effort.  Sweet  corn  is  one 
of  them.  c.  H.  M. 


Some  Garden  Hints 

Fool  the  cutworms  by  putting  little  pa¬ 
per  collars  around  your  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  eggplants  when  you  set  them  out. 

Put  a  half-barrel  in  the  garden  and  fill 
it  with  well-rotted  manure.  Plant  your 
cucumbers  around  the  barrel  and  every 
day  dump  a  pail  of  water  in  the  barrel. 
You  will  grow  enough  cukes  to  fill  the 
half  barrel. 

Plant  your  sweet  peas  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  but  plant  them  in  a  trench. 
As  the  vines  grow,  keep  filling  in  the 
trench  to  the  ground  level.  Then  you  will 
have  deep-rooted  plants.  By  keepiug  the 
blooms  cut  constantly,  you  will  have 
sweet  peas  for  most  of  the  Summer. 

Pea  brush  is  vastly  superior  to  wires 
or  strings.  It  should  be  cut  and  stacked 
under  planks  to  flatten  it  out,  before  the 
leaves  appear.  White  birches  make  ex¬ 
cellent  pea  brush.  c.  H.  M. 


DIBBLE  S  SEED  FARMS 


For  over  two  generations,  increasing  thousands  of  outstanding  money- 
making  farmers  have  depended*  on  Dibble’s  Seeds.  This  year,  it  is 
more  than  ever  important  to  have  a  tested  reliable  trustworthy  seed 
source.  The  193b  seed  crops  were  produced  under  terrific  handicaps 
—floods,  drouth,  etc.  I’rotect  yourself — play  safe — with  Dibble’s 
GUARANTEE  of  Quality,  of  high  germination,  of  purity! 

Every  bushel  sold  subject  to  your  own  10  day  test  or  money  back. 
Alfalfas,  Clovers,  Grass  Seeds.  Ten  varieties  of  Corn — for  Grain 
or  Silo.  Certified  and  Selected  Potatoes,  13  varieties.  Heavyweight 
Oats,  Barleys,  S'oy  Beans — everything  for  the  farm! 

Before  you  buy,  get  the  Free  Dibble  Catalog  and  ITiee  List,  lc  post 
.  card  brings  it.  Play  safe  this  year.  Write  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

FIELD  SEEDS  FROM  EARLY  TO  LATE  HYBRID 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley.  Silage,  Corn, 

Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans, 

Wheat,  Field  Beans. 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses. 

Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture,  all 
from  sources  proved  best. 

FARM  CHEMICALS  TO  FERTILIZE  SOILS,  TREAT  SEEDS,  PROTECT  CROPS 
Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old 
favorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type 
and  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home 
and  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of 
hybrids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn 
from  June  till  fall  frosts. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses,  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M.  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


GRAPE  VINES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE 
BELT.  Twenty-six  leading  and  tested 
varieties.  Get  better  stock  and  save 
money.  Write  for  special  LOW  PRICES. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

69  Orchard  St.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  T  H  EES 

In  a  large  assortment  of  varieties  and  sizes  offered  by 
Virginia’s  largest  grower.  Our  selection  includes 
YORKING,  the  New  Red  York.  Also  New  Red  De¬ 
licious.  New  Red  Jonathan  and  Lady  Apple. 

Our  44-Page  Planting  Guide  Sent  Free. 
WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


QUALITY  SEEDS 

Send  for  1937  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for  our 
free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you. 
It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate  description 
of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties  of  Vegetables. 
We  offer  Seeds  of  high-quality  and  germination 
and  our  prices  are  right. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years  —  Largest 
Growers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


“Suc-Seed  with  Page’s  Seeds” 

ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  FOR  PAGE’S 
STANDARD  QUALITY  SEEDS 

EDCC  npren  Send  us  the  name  and  address 
l  iv L L.  Ul  l  Ll\  of  your  Dealer  who  handles  seeds 
We  will  send  you  free  2  Packets  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds.  Be  sure  your  own  name  and 
address  is  sent. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
Greene,  -  New  York 


-CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER- 

Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio,  Spaulding  Rose.  EARLY 
ROSE,  Green  Mountain,  KATAHDIN,  Smooth  Rural. 
HIPPEWA,  Rural  Russet.  WARBA.  Also  SELECTED, 
ROGUED,  grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss 
Triumph,  Smooth  and  Russet  Rural.  Early  Ohio.  NEW 
VARIETIES  —  CHIPPEWA.  WARBA  and  KATAH¬ 
DIN  are  outstanding.  We  recommend  their  trial. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  BONNY.  -  ELBA,  N.  Y. 


BLUEBERRIES 


Original 

Improved 

Varieties 


Plants  guaranteed  to  grow.  Balled  and  Burlapped. 
2  to  5  years  old.  Prices  begin  at  55c  each. 
Sold  in  home  garden  lots.  Valuable  booklet  free. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 


Selected  Corn  for  Seed  Screened 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  Clarage  and  Maryland  Ninety  Day 
Yellow  Dent  Germination  guaranteed  ninety — $2.00 
bushel  here.  CAROLINE  GRAIN  AND  SEED 
COMPANY.  -  GREENSBORO,  Maryland 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  strain'1  RcobbmSeavRusej!^ 


H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons  -  Fillmore,  New  York 


FRUIT  TREES  and  other  varieties  of  plant  material 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  APRIt,  SPECIALS: 
10  Giant  Rhubarb  $1.00  Postpaid:  100  Pedigreed 
Washington  Asparagus  $1.50  Postpaid:  10  Concord 
Grai>e  Vines  $1.25  Postpaid;  10  Golden  Jubilee  Peach 
Trees  $1.50  Postpaid:  I  Doz.  Regal  Lily  Bulbs  $1.00 
Postpaid :  and  our  44  Page  Planting  Guide  Free. 
Offered  for  April  only. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  INC..  Waynesboro,  Va. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Tavlor,  Indian  Summer.  Sod  us.  Newburg,  Latham,  Chief 
June.  etc.  Blackberries.  Strawberries,  Grapes.  Fruit. 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  BAKER’S  KlIiSERY.  Iloosirk  Falls, XT' 


RASPBERRIES 


Twice  inspected.  Marcy,  St. 50  dozen. 
Taylor,  $1.25  dozen.  $10— 100.  All  post 


paid  3rd  zone.  W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford,  New  York 


Grow  vegetables  three  weeks  earlier 

WITH  CARLISLE’S  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN 
PLANTS.  Cabbage  plants,  $1.00:  Onion.  60c:  Tomato. 
$1.50,  thousand.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  Georgia 


TTl  HOST  PROOF  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants— 75c 
JLr  M;  Cauliflower.  100— 51. 25;  Peppers,  200—51.00; 
Tomato,  1000— 51.50;  I.ettuce,  200—51.00.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  El'REHA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CA  n  SEND  NO  MONEY  —  Frostproof  Cabbage 
•  v.  If,  and  Onion  Plants.  All  Varieties — 500,  50c; 
1000,  90c.  Prompt  shipment. 

GEORGIA  PLANT  COMPANY.  Albany,  Georgia 


edaitbdaae  Cabbage.  Onions,  Peppers.  Beets.  Cauli- 
iKUjI rKUUi  flower,  Lettuce  and  Tomato  Plants. 

W  rite  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS.  Tifton,  Ga 


Dtivu/non  HIICHFC  for  sale  all  varieties. 
DUaW  UUIf  DUoilIid  Aiso  shipper  of  Box¬ 
wood  sprays.  P.  H.  POWELL,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


TAMATQ  Dl  A  VTC  Marglobe  and  Baltimore. 
1  UfflA  1  U  r  LAN  1  O  75c,  1000.  We  plant  large 
acreage,  pack  well  and  ship  promptly.  White  Bermuda 
onion  plants.  75c.  1000.  Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen 
and  Charleston.  60c,  1000.  Pepper  plants.  Buby  King 
and  California  Wonder.  $2.00.  1000  or  25c  100.  Long 
Green  hot  pepper  same  price.  Certified  Porto  Rico 
potato  plants.  $1.50.  1000.  We  grow  our  plants 

and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Quitman,  Georgia 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


Gardeners  grow  ripe 
tomatoes  2  wks.  earlier 
with  our  hardy,  field 
grown  tomato  plants.  Leading  varieties  grown  from 
best  Certified  Seed— *1,50  per  thousand.  Largest  In¬ 
dividual  Grower.  1500  Acres  in  Vegetable  Plants.  W  rite 
for  list.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 


FIELD  Grown  Tomato  Plants.  Varieties:  Earliana. 

Marglobe.  Bomiv  Best.  Pritchard.  Baltimore.  Prices: 
Postpaid— 200.  60c:  500.  $1.50:  1000.  $2.50.  Collect- 
1000,  $1.75:  5000.  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Also.  Lettuce.  Cauliflower.  Broccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts. 
Egg  Plant,  Pepper.  Porto  Rico  Potato.  Onion  and 
Spring  Grown  Cabbage  Plants.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


OLD-TIME  Peachblow  Potatoes.  Bushel  $5.00.  Sample 
postpaid  20c.  R.  E.  HOYT,  R.  I,  Durand,  III. 


GUARANTEED 


NORTHERN  OHIO  GROWN 
RED  CLOVER  —  ALFALFA— 


Alsike — Timothy — Sweet  Clover— Seed  Corn — Soy  Beans. 
Domestic  seeds  of  high  purity  and  germination,  adapted 
to  your  locality,  meeting  all  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
requirements.  Buy  direct  and  save.  Write  for  prices 
and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Hardy,  field-grown  plants— Broccoli, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Eggplant,  Tomato. 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Moss  Packed.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Largest  Individual 
Grower.  1500  Acres  Vegetable  Plants.  Descriptive 

Folder.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 


ASPARAGUS 

50-65  cts..  100-$1.00  Postp _  _ „ _ 

I..  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  40,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Haavy 

Postpaid.  1000 — $5.50. 


PIEDMONT  PLANTS — Wakefield.  Copenhagen.  Gol¬ 
den  Acre.  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage.  Bermuda.  Valencia. 
Prizetaker  Onion.  Postpaid  :200,  50c:  500.  $1.00:  1000. 
$1.75.  Collect:  $1.00  per  1000.  Earliana,  Bonny  Best. 
Pritchard,  Marglobe.  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  ready 
April  15th.  Postpaid:  300,  80c:  500.  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50. 
Collect:  $1.75  per  1000.  Write  for  catalog  of  many 
other  vegetable  and  flower  plants.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


W.  AtiM  Burpee  Co.. 


4  BEST  GIANT  ZINNIAS 

Send  10c  for  4  pkts.  Red.  Pink, 
Yellow,  Rose.  Burpee's  Catalog 

is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 
871  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phiiadelpnia 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50, 

For  sale  bv 

THE 
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BUFFALO  SWEETENED 

£conomij  FEED  foot  thfo  SPRING 


"LET  ME  HAVE 
20  BAGS  OF  THAT 
SWEETENED  GLUTEN." 


"  I  CERTAINLY  SELL  A  LOT  OF 
BUFFALO  SWEETENED  -  I'LL  HAVE  TO 
PUT  IN  ANOTHER  CARLOAD 
RIGHT  AWAY. 


The  General-Utility  Low  Priced  All-Corn  Concentrate 

Palatable  to  all  classes  of  livestock.  Contains  12%  of 
Dextrose,  the  food-energy  sugar.  A  good  producing  feed 
if  you  want  milk  yield,  and  a  good  energy  and  body- 
maintenance  feed  at  the  same  time.  Can  be  fed  as  50 
to  75%  of  the  grain  ration — or  fed 
straight.  Feed  BUFFALO  SWEET¬ 
ENED  now  and  feed  it  later  as  a 
supplement  to  pasture. 


100  POUNDS' NET 


Write  for  folder  of  low-cost 
efficient  ration  formulas 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City  i 


Sffcl* 


SWEETENED 
-  Orn  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO  2 

•  W|W«*lOFFIC£SNtWW<».UiX 
JAOitlN  MINIMUM  20* 

FAI  MINIMUM  I* 

_ MAXIMUM  7\ 

.  f°RH  cLirnu  ruo 
*  CORN  SUSA*  MOLASSES 


UTILITOR 


TRACTORS 

Your  most  Economical  Power  for  small  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul¬ 
ing.  etc.  Thousands  in  use  10  to  15  years  and 
still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walking 
models,  3  to  12  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

/-  DAYTON,  OHIO 
V.O-  DEPT.  R 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED" 

Spring  planting  will  be 
faster  and  better  with 
this  new  Hudson  Seed¬ 
er.  Handles  all  seed 
from  beans  to  smallest 
varieties.  Gives  you 
accurate  planting  foi 
the  best  stand  of  crops. 
The  complete  Hudson  Line  in¬ 
cludes  sprayers,  barn  equip 
ment,  poultry  equipment,  garden  tools,  pumps,  tanks,  etc. 
Known  everywhere — used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  7*4x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 

FOR  SALE  BY 

!  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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tm  CALF  MCAL  1 

TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

BLATCHFORD  low  cost  is  simple  to  prove. 
Estimate  milk  at  only  $2.10  cwt.,  liquid  skim  milk 
at  65c  cwt.,  and  BLATCHFORD’S  at  6c  lb. 
average.  Whole  milk  fed  alone  (1400  lbs.)  costs 
about  $30  by  weaning  time. 

(1)  Feed  240  lbs.  of  milk  with  150  lbs.  of 
BLATCHFORD’S— (2)  or  255  lbs.  of  milk  with 
390  lbs.  of  skim  milk  and  90  lbs.  of  BLATCH¬ 
FORD’S — and  you  get  results  equal  to  whole  milk 
for  about  $14.  Grow  fine  calves  easily,  cheaply, 
with  BLATCHFORD’S.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name. 


The  Only 
Rival  of 
Nature’s  Own 
Calf  Food 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &.  MFG.  CO. 
rtpnt  Tf  Frederick.  Md. 


WELT 

^GARDEN  TRACTOR 

\PDWER  MOWER^p 


|  Cultivate, 
your  garden .... 
Cute  the  tallest , 
weeds .... 
Mows  your 
lawn. 


Three  Machines 
in  One.  Ideal  for 
the  estate  owner. 

Gravely  Motor 
Plow  fif  Cult.  Co* 
BOX  625 

DUNBAR.  w.  va. 


(Write 
l  for  facts. 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving's 

84 -page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes:  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

yield.  SMITH  STUMP  PULLERS  -  La  Crescent,  Minn. 


April  24,  1937 

Facts  About  the  Pollination  of  Fruit  Trees 

(Continued  from  Page  354) 


cherries  and  peaches  are  quite  capable  of 
setting  fruit  with  their  own  pollen,  and 
are  said  to  be  self-fruitful.  Likewise, 
some  apples,  as  Baldwin,  Rome  and  Ben 
Davis  will  sometimes  set  a  crop  of  fruit 
with  their  own  pollen,  yet  they  are  im¬ 
proved  and  insured  by  cross-pollination. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  queer 
turns  of  fate  is  the  manner  in  which  nur¬ 
serymen  have  been  drawn  into  the  discus¬ 
sion.  In  the  days  when  trees  were  more 
likely  to  be  untrue  to  name  than  they  are 
now,  there  were  no  complaints  about 
faulty  pollination.  There  were  always 
enough  odd  trees  around  to  guarantee 
satisfactory  cross-pollination.  The  writer 
recalls  a  “solid”  block  of  Kieffer  trees  in 
Central  Illinois  which  was  copiously 
sprinkled  with  a  few  misplaced  Garber, 
Bartlett  and  LeConte  pears. 

Then  came  the  day  of  solid  blocks  of 
“true  to  name  trees”  with  attendant  crop 
failures  in  solid  blocks  of  Grimes,  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Bartlett.  The  problem  in  such 
a  case  is  to  provide  varieties  for  cross¬ 
pollination.  One  way  is  to  top-work 
parts  or  entire  tops  of  certain  trees  to 
some  other  variety.  If  only  a  single 
branch  is  top-worked  in  a  tree,  the  fruit 
on  that  branch  is  lost  to  commercial  use. 
For  the  home  orchardist,  however,  such  a 
method  is  ideal,  and  permits  the  growing 
of  a  solitary  tree  in  a  backyard.  If 
every  third  tree  in  every  third  row  is  top- 
worked,  it  will  mean  one  pollinizer  in 
nine  and  will  place  a  pollinizer  adjacent 
to  every  permanent  tree.  Here,  again,  it 
is  difficult  to  harvest  fruit  on  scattered 
trees,  and  so  most  ocommercial  plantings 
consist  of  three  or  four  rows  of  a  de¬ 
sired  variety  and  then  a  single  row  of  a 
less  desired  one.  Sometimes  three  or  four 
varieties  are  grown  not  widely  separated, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  source  of  pollen  even  in 
an  “off -crop”  year  for  one  of  the  varieties. 

Where  immediate  relief  from  inadequate 
cross-pollination  is  desired,  bouquets  of 
blossoms  cut  from  pollinating  trees  may 
be  placed  in  pails  of  water  and  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  orchard.  Some 
amazing  tales  are  told  of  benefits  from 
this  method.  For  a  home  orchardist  it 
is  entirely  practicable  to  cut  a  spray  of 
open  blossoms  from  a  different  variety 
when  in  full  bloom  and  to  thrash  it 
round  among  the  blossoms  of  the  tree 
which  needs  cross-pollination. 

As  if  these  details  were  not  enough, 
there  is  still  one  more  angle  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  namely,  the  incompatability  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties.  That  is,  even  though  bees 
are  present,  pollen  is  good  and  the  pollen 
is  that  of  another  variety,  the  pollen  may 
not  fertilize  the  blossoms.  The  Seckel 
and  Bartlett  pears  are  an  example;  they 
will  not  cross-fertilize  each  other.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Napoleon,  Lambert,  Bing  and 
Emperor  Francis  sweet  cherries  are  in¬ 
compatible.  Accordingly,  some  other  va¬ 
riety  must  be  planted  in  blocks  of  these 
sorts  if  crops  are  to  be  expected,  and  a 
garden  which  contains  only  Napoleon, 
Lambert,  Bing  and  Emperor  Francis  and 
has  no  outside  source  of  cherry  pollen 
will  have  no  fruit. 

To  sum  up  the  case  for  pollination, 
then,  (1)  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach 
and  plum  will  not  carry  commercial  crops 
of  fruit  unless  pollinated.  (2)  Varieties 
of  sour  cherry  and  peach  are  self-fruitful, 
which  means  that  they  will  set  fruit  with 
their  own  pollen  and  that  no  other  varie¬ 
ty  is  needed,  with  the  exception  of  varie¬ 
ties  which  do  not  produce  good  pollen,  as 
the  J.  H.  Hale  and  Mikado  peaches,  and 
the  Chase  and  Ostheim  cherries.  (3) 
Varieties  of  apple,  pear,  sweet  cherry  and 
Japanese  and  American  plums  are  self- 
unfruitful  and  require  another  variety 
for  cross-pollination.  (4)  Varieties  of 
European  plums  and  Duke  cherries  vary 
in  their  pollination  requirements.  Some, 
as  the  Italian  prune,  Reine  Claude,  Stan¬ 
ley,  Agen  and  Diamond  plums  are  self- 
fruitful.  Oothers,  as  Grand  Duke,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Arch  Duke,  Ron,  Imperial  Epineuse, 
Tragedy  and  Clyman  are  self-unfruitful 
and  must  be  cross-pollinated.  For  all  va¬ 
rieties  in  this  class  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
provide  other  varieties  for  cross-pollina¬ 
tion,  as  much  for  insurance  as  anything 
else. 

(5)  The  principal  varieties  of  apricots, 
including  Blenheim,  Lewis,  Montagamet, 
Moorpark,  Royal  and  Tilton,  are  suffi¬ 


ciently  self-fruitful  to  produce  commer¬ 
cial  crops,  and  the  same  indication  is 
given  by  the  main  varieties  of  quinces. 

(6)  The  best  producing  orchards  are 
those  which  provide  ample  pollen  sources 
through  the  planting  of  several  varieties. 
Larger  crops  usually  result,  particularly 
in  bad  pollination  years,  through  thus 
providing  extra  insurance  for  rapid  and 
effective  pollination. 

Finally,  in  selecting  a  good  pollinizer 
be  sure  of  these  points : 

1. — Does  it  produce  good  pollen  and 
will  it  set  fruit  on  the  variety  with  which 
it  is  planted? 

-■ — Do  the  blooming  periods  overlap? 

3.  — Do  the  varieties  come  into  bearing 
at  about  the  same  age? 

4.  — Is  the  pollinizer  an  annual  bloom¬ 
er? 

5.  — Is  the  pollinizer  a  desirable  com¬ 
mercial  variety?  There  are  enough  good 
pollinizers  available  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  plant  those  whose  fruit  is  use¬ 
less  or  unattractive. 


Eighth  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour 

Herewith  we  send  you  bank  draft  for 
$20  for  deposit  on  two  reservations  for 
your  1937  R.  N.-Y.  Tour.  f.  e.  s. 


Enclosed  find  my  check  for  $30  for 
three  reservations  in  your  R.  N.-Y.  trip 
for  1937  to  Alaska.  We  were  with  you 
in  1930.  b.  x. 

New  York. 


Enclosed  find  $20  for  reservations  for 
the  Alaskan  trip.  air.  and  mrs.  f.  b.  s. 
Connecticut. 


You  have  been  very  kind  in  helping  me 
select  accommodations  on  your  tour. 
Here  is  $30  for  three  of  us.  E.  H.  F. 
Connecticut. 


Will  you  give  me  advance  information 
as  to  your  tour  this  Summer.  As  1  am 
a  business  woman  it  is  necessary  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  time  rather  early.  While 
I  have  never  taken  one  of  your  tours  your 
people  crossed  my  path  in  the  West  last 
Summer.  .  L.  F.  W. 


We  are  interested  in  your  proposed 
Alaska  trip  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it.  We  hope  that  we  can  travel 
with  you  this  Summer.  B.  r.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  got  a  thrill  out  of  each  of  these  let¬ 
ters.  The  first  reservations  for  the 
Alaska  trip  are  always  thrilling,  and 
from  the  way  they  come  in,  Alaska  is 
popular. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  fine 
family  who  went  on  our  first  trip. 
They  were  pioneers  then  and  after  an 
Alaska  trip  will  be  well  seasoned.  Frank¬ 
ly  we  feel  there  is  no  better  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  our  trips  than  the  readiness  of 
our  friends  to  go  again.  We  welcome 
them  and  promise  a  grand  vacation. 

Our  third  letter  is  also  a  thrill  for  we 
will  be  delighted  to  have  these  three  sis¬ 
ter  with  us  on  the  trip.  They  have  been 
with  us  twice  before  and  we  hope  that 
they  can  join  us  this  year.  From  the  in¬ 
quiries  coming  in  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
we  would  have  that  reunion  dinner  we 
have  talked  about  on  the  train  and  boat. 
Many  of  our  old  friends  are  interested 
and  there  can  be  no  better  time  for  a  real 
get-together  than  this.  It  is  not  too  early 
to  make  your  plans. 

The  trip  will  start  on  July  24  at  7  P. 
]?!.,  and  will  return  on  August  13  at  5 :40 
P.  M.  Three  weeks  of  travel,  covering 
the  fine  Northwest  and  by  boat,  the 
sturdy  “Dorothy  Alexander,”  from  Seat¬ 
tle  to  Skagway  and  back  and  then  the 
train  through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
We  cross  the  American  Rockies  on  our 
way  out  and  the  Canadian  on  our  way 
back,  so  that  we  will  see  both  sides  of 
these  mighty  ranges.  There  is  no  scenery 
to  compare  with  it. 

Send  in  your  reservation  now — $10  se¬ 
cures  you  a  place — and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Send  in  the  coupon  on 
page  373.  Join  us  on  this  trip  and  have 
a  pleasant  time  with  congenial  friends 
and  a  real  vacation  in  the  western  part 
of  our  wonderful  country. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 
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A  Home  Gardener’s  Hotbed 


Most  of  us  amateur  gardeners  (and 
who  ever  gets  over  being  an  amateur 
gardener)  have  an  ambition  to  have  ripe 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  before  our  neigh¬ 
bors  do.  Not  only  do  we  take  pride  in 
being  first,  but  by  being  first  we  usually 
get  more  out  of  our  vegetable  garden  and 
make  it  produce  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  we  otherwise  would.  In  order 
to  be  first  with  tomatoes,  peppers  or  cel¬ 
ery,  we  must  set  out  sturdy,  well-de¬ 
veloped  plants  in  the  garden  at  the  proper 
time.  Plants  of  this  type  are  frequently 
hard  to  find  and  high  priced.  It  was 
this  difficulty  of  securing  plants  of  the 
right  type  which  prompted  me  to  build  a 
hotbed  several  years  ago. 

Not  wishing  to  spend  any  more  money 
than  necessary  to  construct  a  hotbed.  I 
built  my  frame  the  proper  size  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  storm  windows  which  were  in 
use  on  the  house.  The  frame  was  built 
of  inch  thick  lumber  15  inches  high  on 
the  high  side  and  six  inches  below  on  the 
low,  while  the  ends  were  tapered  to  fit, 
making  a  tight  box  which  was  covered 
with  the  storm  windows  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  house. 

I  placed  the  high  side  of  the  frame  to¬ 
ward  the  north  and  dug  out  the  ground 
inside  the  frame  to  a  depth  of  18  inches, 
banking  the  outside  of  the  frame  with  the 
dirt.  I  have  obtained  best  results  by 
placing  the  hotbed  on  the  south  side  of 
some  building  which  reflects  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  keeps  off  north  winds.  However, 
it  should  not  be  placed  under  the  eaves  as 
a  few  days  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
about  ruin  the  tender  plants. 

In  this  latitude  (Erie  County,  Pa.), 
we  set  out  tomato  and  pepper  plants  in 
the  garden  about  June  10.  So  we  plan 
to  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes 
in  the  house  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
transplant  to  the  hotbed  when  the  plants 
have  their  second  leaves.  The  nearer  one 
can  plan  his  planting  and  transplanting 
to  the  hotbed  and  garden  in  order  to  have 
his  plants  at  just  the  right  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  right  time,  the  quicker 
he  will  reap  the  results  from  his  labor. 

A  few  days  before  the  plants  are  ready 
to  transplant  into  the  hotbed,  about  a 
foot  of  fresh  horse  manure  is  placed  in 
the  frame  and  tramped  down  well.  Some 
litter  from  the  floor  of  the  henhouse  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  But  it  should 
be  placed  on  the  bottom  and  the  horse 
manure  placed  on  top.  Not  more  than  a 
third  litter  can  be  used  without  danger 
of  burning  the  plants. 

On  top  of  the  manure  place  about  two 
inches  of  rich,  well  sifted  dirt.  This  soil 
should  be  light,  or  if  no  light  soil  is  avail¬ 
able  sufficient  sand  can  be  worked  into  it 
to  make  it  loose.  It  is  well  to  mix  a  few 
handfuls  of  some  good  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  soil.  The  storm  windows 
are  then  put  in  place  and  the  hotbed  al¬ 
lowed  to  heat  up. 

It  is  best  to  select  a  cloudy  day  for 
transplanting  into  the  hotbed,  and  to 
cover  the  glass  with  burlap  bags  for  a 
day  or  two  to  protect  the  plants  from  the 
hot  sun  until  they  have  a  chance  to  root. 

I  transplant  directly  into  the  dirt  in 
the  hotbed  without  using  pots,  or  baskets, 
setting  the  plants  in  rows  about  four 
inches  apart  each  way.  Set  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  do  not  require  as  much  water, 
as  they  do  hot  dry  out  as  quickly,  and 
they  will  stand  greater  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  They  will  also  develop  into 
much  sturdier,  stalkier  plants  than  when 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets  in  more  crowd¬ 
ed  quarters. 

The  growing  plants  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  watered  each  day  the  sun  shines.  But 
care  should  be  used  not  to  overdo  the  wa¬ 
tering  on  cloudy  or  rainy  days.  Too  wet 
soil  will  cause  the  plants  to  damp  off — rot 
off  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  danger 
of  damping  off  is  considerably  lessened 
by  the  use  of  light  soil,  or  by  using  sand 
for  the  top  half  inch. 

As  the  days  become  warmer,  ventla- 
tion  should  be  provided  by  partially  re¬ 
moving  the  sash  from  the  top  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  order 
to  prevent  overheating.  Before  the  plants 
are  transferred  to  the  garden,  the  glass 
should  be  removed  entirely  and  used 
only  to  prevent  chilling  during  the  night 
and  on  cold  days.  This  process  hardens 
the  plants  so  that  when  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  garden  they  will  suffer 
little  loss  of  growing  time  if  the  job  is 


properly  done.  From  these  .Tune  set 
plants  we  usually  have  ripe  tomatoes  the 
latter  part  of  July.  And  plenty  of  them 
until  frost  comes. 

The  hotbed  can  be  used  first  for  to¬ 
matoes  and  peppers.  Later  if  any  room 
is  available,  one  can  grow  some  early 
radishes,  or  start  some  melons  or  cucum¬ 
bers,  or  even  a  few  hills  of  early  sweet 
corn.  Usually  neighboring  gardeners, 
looking  with  envious  eyes  at  the  stalky 
vigorous  appearing  plants,  are  glad  to 
purchase  any  surplus.  And  permanent 
friends  can  be  made  by  the  gift  of  a 
dozen  or  so. 

The  main  requirements  for  success  in 
growing  healthy,  rugged  plants  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  are :  sowing  the  seed  at  the  proper 
time,  transplanting  carefully  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  watering  regularly  and 
guarding  against  overheating  and  chilling. 
Last  but  not  least,  of  course,  is  a  proper¬ 
ly  constructed  fertilized  hotbed.  With  all 
these  no  one  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
growing  much  better  plants  than  they  can 
purchase  at  any  greenhouse,  unless  the 
greenhouses  produce  better  plants  than 
they  do  in  this  locality,  w.  A.  smith. 


Watermelons  are  Reliable 

Watermelons  are  much  more  reliable 
through  a  series  of  seasons  than  are 
muskmelons.  As  a  crop  for  the  North 
they  are  well  worth  considering  by  those 
growers  located  in  any  section  where  cu- 
cumers  or  muskmelons  do  well. 

To  secure  muskmelons  of  a  satisfactory 
flavor  one  must  not  only  have  a  special 
soil  but  the  season  must  be  warm  and 
fairly  dry.  Watermelons,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  adapt  themselves  to  any  soil,  be 
the  season  wet  or  dry.  warm  or  cold.  And 
always  they  seem  to  possess  the  true  mel¬ 
on  flavor. 

The  main  requirement  in  watermelon 
growing  is  to  secure  a  variety  with  a 
period  of  growth  and  season  of  ripening 
that  is  in  accord  with  the  length  of  the 
growing  season  of  the  section  in  which 
the  grower  is  located. 

There  are  varieties  which  will  make 
their  growth  and  ripen  within  85  or  90 
days,  such  as  Harris  Early,  Fordhook 
and  Cole's  Early,  that  will  grow  to  a 
weight  of  approximately  12  pounds,  while 
the  heavier  varieties,  such  as  Kleckley 
Sweet,  Rattlesnake  and  Stone  Mountain, 
which  attain  an  average  of  20  pounds  in 
the  North,  will  require  about  100  days 
of  growing  weather. 

The  same  culture  that  is  given  cucum-  | 
hers  will  produce  an  abundant  crop  of 
watermelons.  Cucumbers  and  water-  j 
melons  may  be  planted  indiscriminately, 
putting  the  cukes  three  by  six  and  the 
watermelons  six  by  six  feet  each  way. 

In  sections  where  small  boys  are  prone 
to  make  visits  to  a  garden  in  which  they 
know  watermelons  are  growing  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  the  melons  among  the 
cucumbers  which  tend  to  hide  the  melon 
plants. 

The  ground  is  plowed,  harrowed  and 
furrowed  lightly.  About  800  pounds  of  a 
3-9-6  fertilizer  is  used  per  acre.  Seeds 
are  dropped  at  the  intersections  about 
10  to  the  hill  and  covered  with  about  a 
half  inch  of  earth.  When  plants  are 
about  two  inches  high  they  are  thinned  to 
three  to  the  hill.  Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  arsenicals  will  control  bugs 
and  blight. 

The  crop  will  average  three  fruits  to 
the  hill  being  thinned  to  that  and  these 
fruits  if  offered  on  the  market  will  sell 
at  an  average  of  at  least  five  cents  each 
wholesale  and  10  cents  each  at  the  road¬ 
side  stand.  Five  cents  may  seem  like  a 
small  price  but  when  we  consider  the 
sureness  of  the  crop  the  returns  at  this 
price  are  as  good  as  that  from  other  gar¬ 
den  crops. 

A  month  can  be  added  to  the  growing 
season  by  planting  the  seeds  under  glass 
in  paper  pots  or  dirt  bands  and  when 
plants  are  two  inches  high  transplanting 
to  the  field.  In  place  of  dirt  bands  the 
seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  corrugated  fiber  boxes  in 
which  catsup,  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  are 
packed  for  shimpent. 

Twenty-five  hills  will  produce  enough 
for  the  ordinary  family  with  a  slight  sur¬ 
plus  for  sale.  c.  o.  warford. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


‘'Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  enemy  of  insect  pests.  In  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  orchard,  the  poultry  house;  with  sheep  and  other 
livestock,  there  are  many  uses  for  this  versatile  insecticide. 

GIVES  EFFECTIVE  — ECONOMICAL  PROTECTION 

Directions  on  labels  and  free  leaflets  describe  the  many 
uses  and  tell  how  to  kill  certain  insects.  Used  according 
to  directions,  "Black  Leaf  40”  is  highly  effective.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  A  little  makes  a  lot  of  spray. 

"Black  Leaf  40”  will  save  you  money — only  one  prod¬ 
uct  to  buy — and  will  give  protection. 

Check  the  Ways 
"BLACK  LEAF  40i 
WILL  SERVE  YOU 

1.  FOR  FLOWERS:  "Black  Leaf 
40”  guards  against  dam¬ 
age  from  numerous 
destructive  insects.  Has 
double  killing  action  — 
by  contact  and  by  fumes. 

2.  FOR  FRUIT  TREES:  "Black  Leaf 
40”  kills  aphis,  bud-moth,  leaf 
hopper,  etc. 

3.  FOR  VEGETABLES:  "Black  Leaf 
40”  guards  against  damage  by 
sucking  insects. 

4.  FOR  POULTRY:  "Black  Leaf  4o” 
kills  poultry  lice  and  feather 
mites.  Our  "Cap-Brush”  Roost 
Applicator  saves  75%  on  de- 
lousing  costs. 

5.  FOR  CATTLE/  SHEEP,  AND  OTHER 
LIVESTOCK:  "Black  Leaf  40” 

used  as  a  dip  kills  lice  on  live  stock  and  ticks  on  sheep. 

Used  in  a  drench  it  kills  stomach  worms  in  sheep. 

6.  TO  KEEP  DOGS  AWAY:  "Black  Leaf  40”  sprayed  on  ever¬ 
greens  and  shrubbery  prevents  staining  by  dogs.  Harmless 
to  dogs— they  simply  do  not  like  the  odor  and  stay  away. 

"Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

Insist  on  original  factory- sealed 
packages  for  full  strength . 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


HAS  MANY  USES 


Famous  for  Over  WO  Years 


TOWER’S 

SLICKERS 

SUITS  and  HATS 

Since  1836 
the  farmer's 
choice 
for  perfect 
protection 
in  wet 
weather. 

For  Street  Wear  we 
suggest  the  HANDICOAT 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sold  by  All  Good  Dealers 


LEAN  CUTS 

that 

HEAL  QUICKLY 

with  the 


POINTCUT  PRUNER 


No  damage  to  bark,  because  both 
blades  have  sharp  cutting  edges.  Blades 
can  be  placed  close  against  the  main 
branch,  where  the  cut  should  be  made. 

POINTCUT  is  the  perfect  all-pur¬ 
pose  primer.  Cuts  sucker  or  sprouts  on 
the  POINT,  with  minimum  handle¬ 
opening.  Cuts  tough  branches  up  to 
1*4'  in  the  THROAT.  The  SPUR  on 
upper  blade  supports  lower  blade;  re¬ 
sists  the  tendency  to  cross  edges.  The 
patented  slide-shift  gives  a  50%  to 
100%  increase  in  power  when  needed. 

The  ideal  pruner  for  fruit,  nursery 
and  general  horticultural  work;  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  apple  orchard  reno¬ 
vation.  Sells  for  $5.00. 

//  your  dealer  cannot  supply, 
order  direct  from  us,  or  write 
for  circular  FP  FORESTER 
brush  cutting  and  lopping 
shears  and  the  new  pole 
pruner. 


H.  K.  PORTER,  Inc. 

EVERETT,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Spraying  at  the  Right  Time 


The  farmer  who  is  growing  apples  as 
a  side-line  does  not  feel  that  he  can  af¬ 
ford  to  follow  up  spraying  during  the 
Summer  but  does  want  to  get  the  best 
results  possible  from  three  or  four  spray¬ 
ings,  or  down  to  about  July  1. 

The  first  spray  should  go  on  when  the 
leaves  are  well  started  but  only  about 
half  an  inch  long.  This  spray  is  useful 
mainly  to  catch  the  red  and  the  green 
aphis  and  the  red  spider,  which  often 
cause  gnarled,  crinkled  and  undersized 
fruit.  The  next  spray  is  known  as  the 
“pink  bud  spray,”  and  is  useful  mainly 
to  destroy  the  spores  of  the  black  scab 
that  cause  so  much  spotted  and  defective 
fruit.  The  third  spray,  usually  applied 
10  days  to  two  weeks  after  the  blossoms 
drop,  is  sometimes  known  as  the  “codling 
moth  spray,”  although  the  fight  against 
late  scab  infection  should  be  continued. 
The  fourth  spray,  in  late  June,  should 
catch  the  apple  maggot  especially,  some 
late-hatched  codling  moth  larvae  and  late- 
developing  scab  spores. 

In  Eastern  New  York  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  apple  pest  is  the  scab.  This  not  only 
causes  unsightly  black  spots  but  breaks 
the  skin  and  so  lets  rot  spores  get  started 
after  the  fruit  is  harvested.  Apples 
spotted  with  scab  are  shunned  by  dis¬ 
criminating  buyers.  They  are  looking  for 
a  bright,  smooth  skin,  as 
an  indication  of  good¬ 
keeping  quality  as  well  as 
a  pleasing  appearance. 

The  scab  passes  the 
"Winter  on  the  leaves  and 
discarded  fruit  under  the 
trees.  The  spore  cases 
open  and  scatter  the  dust¬ 
like  spores  when  the  first 
warm,  moist  days  come  in 
the  Spring.  By  an  expert 
they  may  be  detected  with 
a  hand  lens,  mostly  after 
the  fruit  buds  begin  to 
show  pink.  Being  blown 
about  by  the  wind  they 
lodge  and  start  growth  on 
the  new  leaves  and  on  the 
stems  of  the  bud  clusters. 

The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  most  vulnerable  spot. 

When  the  blossoms  drop 
the  newly  developed 
spores  can  pass  readily 
from  tlie  stems  to  the  de¬ 
veloping  fruit. 

The  fruit  buds  develop 
in  clusters  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  buds  remain 
closely  bunched  together 
until  a  few  days  before 
the  buds  open.  The  time 
required  for  the  bud  clus¬ 
ters  to  spread  apart  and 
the  flowers  to  open  de¬ 
pends  on  the  warmth  of 
the  weather  at  just  that 
period.  If  the  weather 
comes  very  warm  for  a 
few  days,  while  the  pink 
buds  are  swelling,  the  bud  clusters  will 
soon  spread  apart,  like  the  open  fingers 
and  thumb  of  one’s  hand. 

When  the  buds  are  in  this  condition  is 
just  the  right  time  to  spray  for  the  best 
results  against  apple  scab.  If  the  bud 
clusters  are  not  spread  apart  most  of  the 
spray  will  fail  to  reach  the  stems.  If  the 
blossoms  are  open  much  of  the  spray  will 
remain  on  the  petals,  and  besides,  it  is 
not  wise  to  spray  when  the  bees  are 
working  vigorously. 

Many  apple-growers  seem  to  think  that 
the  pink  bud  spray  can  be  applied  with 
good  results,  any  time  after  the  pink 
buds  are  well  out.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  directions  given  by 
most  experts  do  not  make  clear  the  im¬ 
portance  of  waiting  until  the  bud  clus¬ 
ters  separate  before  spraying  for  scab. 
A  little  experience  along  this  line  will 
emphasize  the  point. 

In  our  orchard  last  year  the  pink  buds 
were  generally  showing  nearly  a  week 
before  they  opened.  I  decided  it  was 
time  to  spray  for  scab  and  although  it 
was  cool  the  weather  conditions  were 
otherwise  favorable.  After  we  had  gone 
over  most  of  our  100  or  more  McIntosh, 
I  called  up  the  Farm  Bureau  agent  for 
advice  on  a  few  points.  As  he  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  pass  our  way  that  day,  he  called 
and  found  us  just  finishing  the  pink  bud 
spray  application.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  orchard  he  said,  “You  are  a  few  days 
too  early,”  and  then  and  there  pointed 


out  how  the  spray  could  not.  reach  the 
bud  stems  because  the  bud  clusters  were 
still  closed.  This  was  Thursday  and  he 
remarked,  “You’d  better  spx-ay  again 
about  Monday.”  Friday  it  was  hot  and 
it  continued  hot  through  Saturday,  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday.  On  Friday  evening  I 
found  the  bud  clusters  well  spread  apart 
and  a  few  blossoms  appearing.  Fearing 
we  could  not  safely  wait  till  Monday  I 
decided  to  spray  on  Saturday.  We  found 
the  bud  clusters  well  spread  apart  and, 
on  a  few  trees,  5  to  10  per  cent  of  bloom. 
About  four  o'clock  we  were  driven  off  by 
a  smart  shower  and  decided  to  leave  four 
rows  unsprayed  until  Monday.  The 
weather  continued  hot  over  Sunday  and 
Monday  morning  most  of  the  trees  were 
in  full  bloom.  We  decided  to  spray  (the 
four  rows  of  trees  not  sprayed  Saturday) 
only  such  trees  as  had  a  light  amount  of 
bloom,  skipping  those  that  showed  heavy 
bloom  in  order  not  to  poison  the  bees. 

Now  for  the  outcome.  Most  of  the 
Macs  throughout  the  orchard  made  a 
heavy  set  of  fruit,  whether  sprayed  once 
or  twice  by  the  pink  bud  spray.  July 
was  very  dry  throughout  and  we  decided 
that  many  trees  could  not  carry  their 


load  through  to  maturity  and  give  good- 
.sized  fruit.  In  early  August  we  thinned 
the  fruit  on  all  of  the  more  heavily  load¬ 
ed  trees.  Starting  on  the  rows  that  were 
not  fully  sprayed  by  the  second  pink 
bud  spray,  we  noticed  that  all  of  the  more 
heavily  loaded  trees  carried  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  scab  infested  fruit,  estimated 
as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent  on  many 
trees. 

In  thinning  we  naturally  tried  to  re¬ 
move  scabby  fruit  mainly.  When  we 
reached  the  rows  that  had  the  second 
pink  bud  spray  (that  is  the  one  applied 
after  the  bud  clusters  were  well  open)  a 
diffex-ent  condition  was  noticeable  on  all 
the  Mac  trees.  Here  not  over  10  per 
cent  of  scab  infected  fruit  could  be  found. 

The  lessoix  for  the  small  apple-grower 
is  that  spraying  for  scab  must  be  done 
and  thoroughly  done,  at  just  the  right 
time,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Some  orchardists  who  grow  ap¬ 
ples  oix  a  large  scale,  continue  to  spray 
for  scab  until  about  the  first  of  August. 
They  are  thus  able  to  control  the  scab 
spores  on  the  leaves,  that  may  have  be¬ 
come  established  there  too  late  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  first  three  or  four  spray¬ 
ings.  Other  experienced  growers  claim 
that  four  sprayings  thoroughly  done,  at 
just  the  right  times,  will  give  75  per  cent 
of  choice  fruit.  chas.  s.  phelps. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  found  one  man  in  McIn¬ 
tosh  country  who  in  late  August  was 


spraying  the  ninth  time  in  an  effort  to 
control  scab.  He  had  a  rather  large  area 
and  was  just  about  living  in  the  orchard 
with  his  sprayer.  His  work  that  year, 
however,  proved  to  be  very  much  worth 
while,  as  he  had  as  nearly  clean  fruit  and 
foliage  as  it  seems  possible  to  get. 


Countrywide  Market 
Situation 

Further  price  advances  for  grain,  feeds, 
cotton,  livestock  and  other  faimx  products 
gave  the  market  a  strong  appeai’ance,  in 
liixe  with  the  rising  trend  of  the  general 
commodity  list  near  the  beginning  of 
April.  Sti*ong  buying  demand,  including 
some  speculative  activity,  together  with 
limited  supplies  in  many  lines,  supported 
the  market  position. 

Plantings  of  most  ci-ops  are  lai-ge  this 
season,  but  much  of  the  increase  is  in  the 
direction  of  making  up  for  the  great  drop 
in  acreage  during  the  depx’ession  years. 
If  yields  per  aci’e  are  no  greater  thaix 
average,  the  increasing  demand  resulting 
from  better  wages  and  incomes  will  go 
far  in  taking  care  of  the  ci’ops  at  a  fair 
price.  The  prospect  is  for  continued  ac¬ 


tive  buying  for  some  months  to  come. 

Prices  of  most  farm  products  are  high¬ 
er  than  they  were  last  season.  Curreixt 
market  conditions  are  more  favorable  to 
those  who  have  crops  for  sale  than  to 
those  who  sell  animal  products  and  buy 
feeds.  But  the  feedei's  are  likely  to  have 
their  innings  before  the  end  of  the  year 
because  of  large  plantings  of  feed  crops. 
Feed  prices  may  remain  faiidy  high  with 
only  a  moderate  gain  in  corn  planting. 
Feeders  who  expect  to  carry  sizable  flocks 
and  herds  next  Fall  will  be  safer  to  raise 
what  corn  and  fodder  they  can  handle  on 
the  farm.  Those  who  raise  grain  to  sell 
will  be  watching  foreign  market  condi¬ 
tions  more  closely  than  ever.  This  coun¬ 
try  seems  likely  to  have  some  wheat  for 
export.  If  so,  the  price  of  the  whole 
crop  will  depend  on  prices  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Other  grains  usually  follow  the 
market  lead  of  wheat.  If  anything  very 
serious  happens  to  the  wheat  crop  any¬ 
where,  there  may  be  another  year  of 
rather  high  prices  for  grain. 

The  crop  of  wheat  will  be  much  larger 
in  this  country,  but  the  short  foreign  sup¬ 
ply  will  tend  to  prevent  low  prices.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacco  acreage  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  perhaps  15  per  cent  for  each  crop 
but  stocks  on  hand  are  decreasing  rapid¬ 
ly.  Demand  continues  active  and  may 
keep  the  market  at  a  level  fairly  profit¬ 
able  to  growers.  A  gain  of  0  per  cent  in 
potato  acreage  with  an  average  yield  per 
acre  would  probably  not  exceed  demand, 
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but  prices  would  decline  as  compared 
with  the  past  season  of  shortage.  Truck 
crop  growers  are  planting  more  land,  es¬ 
pecially  to  cabbage  and  melons,  but  less 
to  onions.  The  canners  are  expected  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  tomatoes,  peas, 
beans,  and  other  leading  cannery  ci’ops  on 
contract  with  the  growers.  Probably 
there  will  not  be  much  increase  in  the 
market  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  is 
a  record  acreage  of  peanuts  in  prospect 
but  demand  is  likely  to  continue  good. 
The  Soy  beaix  crop  paid  comparatively 
well  last  year,  but  the  price  is  likely  to 
be  lower  next  season  if  the  acx-eage  is  in- 
creased  12  per  cent  as  now  indicated. 
Prices  of  corn  are  likely  to  stay  high  for 
the  present,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any 
large  supply  on  hand.  New-erop  oats  and 
barley,  and  perhaps  some  wheat,  will  be 
ted  out  liberally,  while  the  new  corn  crop 
is  coming  along.  It  looks  as  if  corn  will 
be  a  rather  safe  crop  to  plant  this  Spring. 
Planting  of  more  fodder  crops  will  help 
keep  the  feed  bills  down. 

Livestock  prices  are  expected  to  go 
higher  over  the  long  period.  For  the 
present,  the  cost  of  feed  is  forcing  much 
stock  to  market  before  it  is  well  finished. 
I  his  means  correspondingly  lighter  sup¬ 
plies  late  in  the  season.  If  the  corn  crop 
looks  good  this  Summer,  considerable  live¬ 
stock  will  be  kept  along 
to  be  finished  off  on  the 
new  crop.  The  early 
lamb  crop  is  short,  which 
indicates  well-maintained 
prices  in  April  and  early 
May  but  in  late  May 
Spring  lambs  delayed  by 
weather  conditions  will 
be  ready  for  market. 
Wool  is  likely  to  stay 
fairly  high  in  price  with 
about  the  same  supply  as 
a  year  ago  in  prospect 
and  good  demand.  The 
poultry  hatch  probably 
will  be  smaller  and  will 
need  good  management  to 
keep  down  cost  of  feeding 
during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  If  meats  are 
high  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  and 
through  the  Winter,  poul- 
try  is  likely  to  find  a  good 
market  probably  at  prices 
higher  than  those  of  last 
year.  Milk  and  butter 
output  will  depend  upon 
the  pastures.  If  there  is 
no  great  drought  this  sea¬ 
son  the  supply  of  dairy 
products  probably  will  be 
greater  and  prices  lower 
than  last  year.  Trend  of 
butter  prices  as  compared 
with  feed  costs  is  likely 
to  become  more  favorable 
to  producers  late  in  the 
season. 

Potato  and  onion  mar¬ 
kets  slumped  to  a  weak  finish  in  March. 
Holders  seem  hardly  to  expect  any  great 
recovery.  Potato  supplies  from  the 
South  appeared  likely  to  be  moderate 
through  April  but  heavy  shipments  were 
scheduled  for  May.  If  the  southern  crops 
come  along  as  indicated  by  the  greatly 
increased  acreage  and  fairly  good  grow¬ 
ing  conditions,  there  might  be  enough  new 
potatoes  in  May  to  supply  the  market 
without  help  of  very  much  old  stock. 
Onion  shipments  from  Texas  were  slow  in 
getting  under  way  but  likely  to  be  heavy 
after  the  middle  of  April,  although  the 
Texas  crop  was  not  turning  out  so  well 
as  seemed  probale  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
trouble  with  the  potato  and  onion  mar- 
kets  was  mainly  southern  competition. 
Usually  something  happens  to  the  early 
crops,  causing  delay  or  damage  in  one 
section  or  another,  but  this  year,  except 
for  soixxe  delay  in  California,  the  potato 
and  onion  crops  were  coming  close  to 
schedule.  Onions  in  nortern  storage  were 
clearing  out  fairly  well,  although  at  some 
sacrifice  of  price.  Potato  markets  were 
hesitating  and  tone  only  fairly  steady  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  About  the 
only  good  feature  of  the  situation  from 
the  northern  grower’s  point  of  view  is 
that  an  unsatisfactory  or  disappointing 
end  of  the  market  season  tends  to  prevent 
over-planting  for  the  next  crop.  o.  B.  E. 


Vermont  McIntosh  Orchard  in  Full  Bloom 
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HOW 


to  do  it ... . 


CONCRETE 


Improve  your  farm  for  keeps, 
with  concrete!  Here’s  a  “how  to 
do  it”  book  you’ll  swear  by.  It 
tells  all  you  need  to  know  about 
mixing,  forming,  reinforcing  and 
placing  concrete.  Gives  accurate, 
detailed  information  on  building 
septic  tanks,  foundations,  feed¬ 
ing  floors,  barn  floors,  tanks  and 
troughs,  milk  cooling  tanks — all 
the  new  construction  and  repair 
jobs  that  will  improve  your  farm. 

Remember,  concrete  is  fire-safe, 
termite  proof,  easy  to  work  with, 
low  in  first  cost,  needs  no  upkeep, 
and  endures  for  generations. 

You  can  do  your  own  concreting 
— or  hire  a  local  concrete  con¬ 
tractor.  Write  us  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Permanent  Farm  Con¬ 
struction”. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K4b-16,  347  Madison  Ave. 

New  York ,  N.  Y. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  dji  vr 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough  |  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(s  pint)  Enough  Cft 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


g 

tegyjllif 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


i  i$  that  stuff/ 


Let’s  Oet  him  out) 

of  tnif  auicV/. 


El 


VIKINC  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  5  H.  P. 

It  Plows.  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

1  Cylinder,  3>£  H.P.  Models 

Writefor  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3189  K.Uann.Are.  89-93  West  Street 


FREE  CM  nFRQ  about  the  Great  Wllla- 
*  *  OleULilo  niette  Valley  of  Oregon. 

Mild  Winters,  pleasant  Summers.  Fertile  soil 
and  abundant  water  supply.  Big  crops — nuts, 
fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  grains,  grasses.  Long 
growing  season.  Ideal  for  dairying,  stock  and 
poultry-raising.  Unexcelled  schools,  highways. 
The  perfect  homeland.  Write  Greater  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  Assn.,  Box  345-F,  Albany,  Oregon. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  ltetlned  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  easy  credit.  You  receive  C  the  profits — 
p  iid  weekly.  No  Investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  It  income 

cif  00  to  460  00  weekly  interests  you.  write  quick. 

SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO. ,  Dent.  346,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Potatoes  from  Seed  Balls 

Are  potato  seed  balls  of  any  account? 
We  had  many  of  them  last  year.  e.  f.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Potato  seed  balls  contain  the  seeds 
from  which  new  varieties  of  potatoes  are 
obtained  That  is  the  seeds  do  not  come 
true  to  the  variety,  as  they  are  more  or 
less  cross-pollinated  by  insects.  Those 
who  are  breeding  new  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  make  cross-pollinations  by  hand  so 
that  the  parents  of  the  new  kinds  are 
known,  but  some  of  the  best-known  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  the  accidental  crosses. 

They  should  be  handled  practically  the 
same  as  tomato  seed.  That  is,  after  the 
seed  hall  is  fully  grown  it  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  soften  after  picking  and  then 
the  seeds  washed  out  and  saved  until 
ready  to  plant  them,  either  in  the  house 
like  tomatoes  or  outside  in  the  field.  I 
have  grown  some  of  these  seedlings  and 
find  it  interesting,  although  I  never  got 
a  new  variety  that  was  superior  to  the 
others.  They  always  either  lacked  in 
quality  or  productiveness  or  something 
else.  As  a  rule  the  seeds  will  make  only 
small  tubers  the  first  year,  that  is  about 
as  big  as  marbles.  These  have  to  be 
saved  and  planted  the  next  year  and  then 
the  value  of  them,  if  they  have  any,  can 
he  learned. 

One  year  I  had  about  20  plants  of  these 
seedlings.  Only  one  made  anything  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  growth.  The  one  made 
from  the  tiny  seed  as  big  tops  as  any 
grown  from  tubers  in  the  garden.  I 
naturally  thought  they  were  going  to  run 
to  tops,  as  the  saying  is,  and  have  no 
tubers  but  when  I  dug  them  I  found  sev¬ 
eral  good-sized  tubers  in  the  hill,  in  fact 
a  tremendous  yield  from  those  small 
seeds,  something  I  had  never  seen  before. 
It  seemed  as  though  this  might  be  some¬ 
thing  really  worth  while  but  when  I 
cooked  one  of  these  tubers  I  found  that  it 
was  so  poor,  soggy  and  watery  that  it 
was  not  fit  to  eat. 

Perhaps  some  plant  breeder  who  cared 
to  experiment  further  could  have  taken 
those  potatoes,  planted  them  another 
year  and  cross-pollinated  with  some  va¬ 
riety  of  good  quality,  and  in  that  way  re¬ 
tained  the  vigor  of  this  new  kind  as  well 
as  adding  quality  to  its  progeny,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  that  would 
have  occurred.  In  fact,  nobody  can  tell 
what  the  results  from  such  seedlings 
would  be,  but  the  probability  is  that  not 
one  in  10,000  would  be  any  improvement 
over  the  parents.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  chance  but  heredity,  the 
only  point  being  that  we  do  not  know  all 
of  the  conditions  in  this  heredity. 

\V.  W.  H. 


Case  Oil-Bath  Hi-Llft  Mower  —  the 
lightest  running  mower  built.  Only  2 
pairs  of  gears  ...  5  oversize  bearings. 
Pressure-gun  lubrication  plus  oil-bath. 


GEARS  .  .  . 
NOW  IN  OIL-BATH 

i  DON’T  go  on  making  hay  the  old  sun-scorched, 
leaf-losing  way.  With  this  remarkable  rake,  you 
can  cure  it  the  air-conditioned  way  .  .  .  tender 
leaves  inside,  shaded  from  sun  and  shielded 
from  shattering  .  .  .  tough  stems  outside  for  more 
drastic  drying  .  .  .  earlier  storage  to  save  hay 
between  showers. 

Only  one  pair  of  gears  in  the  whole  machine — 
now  available  enclosed  against  dirt .  .  .  running  in  a 
bath  of  oil  .  .  .  lighter  draft,  longer  life,  less  atten¬ 
tion.  Universal  joint  takes  care  of  all  reel  positions; 
eccentric  ring  regulates  tooth  angle.  Renewable 
steel  bearing  pivots  in  ends  of  reel  bars,  greased  by 
centrifugal  force  from  reel  arm  reservoirs.  Single¬ 
bolt,  independent  mounting  of  tooth-pairs  ...  no 
tearing  down  for  tooth  replacement. 


FOR  EVERY  HAY  CROP  AND  METHOD 

Case  has  hay  machines  for  any  kind  of  crop  and  con¬ 
ditions — vertical  lift  mower;  rubber-tired  mower; 
sulky  rakes  in  many  sizes;  several  types  of  loaders; 
hay  choppers;  hammer  mills;  baling  presses;  includ¬ 
ing  the  Case  pick-up  baler  that  puts  hay  in  bales 
with  less  work  than  to  stack.  Don’t  run  risks  with 
old,  time-wasting  methods.  See  the  machines  that 
suit  your  needs  at  your  near-by  Case  dealer. 


The  Case  Cylinder  Hay  Loader  does  a 
clean  fob  from  swath  or  from  wind* 
rows  made  by  either  side  delivery  or 
sulky  rakes.  Both  in  pick-up  and  eleva¬ 
tion  it  handles  hay  gently,  saves  more 
leaves,  makes  hand  loading  an  extrav¬ 
agance.  Also  new  No.  17  combination 
cylinder  and  push-bar  loader. 


CASE 


□  Side  Rakes 

□  Dump  Rakes 

□  Mowers 

□  Loaders 

□  Balers 

□  Walking  Plows 

□  Sulky  &  Gang  Plows 

□  Moldboard  Plows 

□  Spike-Tooth  Harrows 

□  Spring-Tooth  Harrows 


□  Disk  Harrows 
D  Grain  Drills 

□  Culivators 

D  Grain  Binders 

□  Power  Binders 

□  Farm  Tractors 

□  Orchard  Tractors 

□  Threshers 

□  Combines 

□  Manure  Spreaders 


.SPECIAL  NOTICE 

See  what  Case  offers  in  modern  machines. 
For  latest  descriptive  literature  simply 
mark  the  items  that  interest  you.  fill  in 
the  blank  below,  and  mail  to  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  D-  81,  Racine,  Wis. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


-Acreage- 


Satisfactions  of  General 
Farming 

A  city  friend  said  to  us  the  other  day, 
“Just  what  are  the  returns  from  farming, 
and  why  do  you  think  a  general  farm  is 
better  than  a  specialized  place?” 

Most  city  folks  do  not  realize  that 
farming  is  a  way  of  living  as  well  as  a 
way  to  make  a  living.  Here  is  business 
and  home  combined.  This  is  the  first 
satisfaction.  The  birth  of  a  calf  or  colt, 
the  arrival  of  baby  chicks — the  whole 
family  is  interested.  Husband,  wife,  chil¬ 
dren — and  perhaps  grandparents  are  all 
pulling  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  gen¬ 
eral  farm  means  family  unity. 

General  farming  is  one  way  of  carry¬ 
ing  eggs  iu  several  baskets.  And  it  is 
very  easy  to  stub  a  toe  and  drop  a  bas¬ 
ket  !  But  with  a  herd  to  give  a  monthly 
milk  or  cream  check,  a  good-sized  flock  of 
chickens,  perhaps  a  bunch  of  pigs  to  sell 
twice  a  year,  two  or  three  cash  crops, 
maybe  a  little  wood  or  lumbering  in  the 
Winter,  and  a  big  garden,  farmers  know 
they  haven’t  to  worry  so  much  as  a  city 
man,  afraid  of  losing  his  job. 

Specialization  has  its  place  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Some  places  near  cities  are 
meant  for  it ;  some  places  away  back  in 
the  country  should  specialize.  But  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  sense  of  peace  and 
stability  connected  with  general  farming 
which  means  much  to  those  who  know  it. 

Massachusetts.  h.  s.  p. 


"Didn’t  you  claim  when  you  sold  me 
this  car  that  you  would  replace  anything 
that  broke  or  was  missing?"  “Yes.  sir. 
What  is  it?”  “Well,  I  want  four  front 
teeth  and  a  collar  bone." — Automobilist. 


The  Most  Effective  Agent  Known 

K i  1 1  |§W eeds 
withSiFirefe 

Aeroil  99^^r==ggg§  Torch, 
Weed  Burning  Disinfecting  99  Uses 


rferipree 

BURNER  CO  '"*■  <t«»tr®vtn* 


1 3th  &  Park  Ave., 

WEST  NEW  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY  |  y.r. 

Chicago  •  Dallas  jag  T 
San  Francisco  H  4 


48- Page  Book  An¬ 
swering  All  Ques¬ 
tions  on  weed 
burning. disinfeet- 
poison  ivy.  rock  and 
stump  removal  and  99  uses  of  the 
AEROIL  No.  99  BURNER,  (endors¬ 
ed  by  over  100  Agricultural  Authori¬ 
ties.;  Be  sure  to  get  this  book  that 
tells  you  how  to  save  time,  labor 
ftnd  money.  Read  what  USERS 
SAY  about  the  No. 99. Write 
for  FREE  BOOK. 
LET  No.  99 Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  •  TRY  IT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


Overhead  Irrigation 


It  gives  you  year-round  pro¬ 
tection  against  drought  and 
frost.  Costs  little.  Easy 
to  install.  Send  today 
for  FREE  BOOK. 
White  Showers,  Ino. 
&481  DuBois  St.. 

.  Detroit,  Mich. 


NEW 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

»  and  Power  Lawnmower 

\  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  t  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


cu  COPPER  SULPHATE 

i/n  99%  pure >  always  uniform — the 

standard  for  home  mixed  j 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  I 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35%  Metallic  Copper  Content  / 


f COPPERS 
SULPHATE 


Write  for 
Booklet, 
“Bordeaux 
f  Mixture  — Its  Prep¬ 
aration  and  use 

;  ' 


r  NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 
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Advertising  in  Agriculture 

Producers  of  agricultural  products  iu 
this  northeastern  corner  of  these  United 
States  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  so 
far  as  individual  initiative  is  concerned. 
Producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  espe¬ 
cially,  have  retained  to  a  large  extent  the 
old  Yankee  characteristic  of  depending 
entirely  upon  their  own  judgment  and  ef¬ 
fort  in  producing  and  marketing  their 
crops.  During  the  past  15  years  a  marked 
change  has  occurred  in  the  policies  of 
some  of  the  specialized  groups. 

Dairy  and  poultry  interests,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  devoted  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  collective  effort,  especially  in  mar¬ 
keting.  In  many  cases,  the  adoption  of 
grades  and  attractive  labels  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  some  form  of  advertising. 
There  is  probably  no  group  which  has  so 
successfully  demonstrated  the  value  of 
co-operative  advertising  and  marketing  as 
the  cranberry  growers  of  Cape  Cod. 
strangely  enough,  their  product  is  one 
which  has  always  met  a  minimum  of  com- 
ptition  from  outside  pi’oducing  areas.  One 
essential  to  effective  advertising  is  that 
the  product  must  be  of  uniformly  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  present  a  very  definite 
“eye  appeal.”  It  must  carry  a  label  or 
other  ideintification  which  will  make  it 
attractive  to  the  consumer.  Most  of  our 
producers  are  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  advertising  has  ef¬ 
fectively  increased  the  demand  for 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  broccoli,  etc. 
Most  of  them  will  agree  that  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  reason  why  certain  of  our 
important  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  would 
not  be  greatly  benefited  by  intelligent  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Our  apple-growers  have  made  great 
strides  during  the  past  10  years  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  grading  improvements.  The 
preliminary  work  essential  to  proper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  thus  been  accomplished. 
Probable  increases  in  production  and  con¬ 
tinued  competition  from  other  sections 
make  it  extremely  desirable  that  in¬ 
creased  per  capita  consumption  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  that  new*  markets  be  developed. 
We  know  of  no  means  by  whieh  this  can 
be  so  readily  and  effectively  accomplished 
as  by  advertising.  Apple-growers  are  for¬ 
tunately  quite  well  organized  and  through 
their  various  associations  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  effect  some  satisfaetoi-y  means  of 
establishing  a  contributory  fund  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes  and  of  identifying  and 
marketing  their  product.  It  will  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  they  do  not  accomplish  a  great 
deal  along  these  lines  ixx  the  immediate 
future. 

Many  vegetable  growers  are  likewise 
concerning  themselves  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  advertising.  In  fact  some  effort 
has  been  expended  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  a  comparatively  small  way  and 
on  the  moi’e  specialized  crops,  sxich  as  as¬ 
paragus.  Except  in  a  few  isolated  in¬ 
stances,  however,  vegetable  growers  are 
the  pooi-est  equipped  for  any  immediately 
effective  plan.  With  a  few  exceptions 
there  is  probably  no  group  which  retains 
to  such  a  large  extent  the  old  Yankee  in¬ 
dependence  of  action.  They  produce,  pack 
and  market  their  products  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  did  50  years  and 
more  ago.  They  have  not  kept  pace  with 
their  newer  competitors,  especially  in  im¬ 
proved  policies  and  practices  relating  to 
grading  and  marketing. 

Faced  with  ever-increasing  competition 
from  the  south  and  vTest  wrhere  producers 
have  found  it  imperative  to  grade  and 
pack  their  produce  with  a  view  to  estab¬ 
lishing  consumer  confidence  in  their 
goods,  most  of  our  local  vegetable-grow¬ 
ers  cling  to  many  costly  practices.  Now 
that  increasing  lxximbers  of  our  more  pi'o- 
gressive  vegetable-grow*ers  ai'e  consider¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  advertising  their 
products,  they  are  beginning  to  see  the 
necessity  for  certain  radical  changes  in 
their  marketing  policies.  Successful  ad¬ 
vertising  reqxiires :  proper  identification 
through  brands  or  labels ;  certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  grading  and  packing;  an  effective 
and  equitable  method  of  contributing  to 
the  funds  necessary  for  such  a  purpose; 


New  England  Notes 


some  means  by  v'hich  participants  could 
be  protected  from  violations  by  those  in¬ 
clined  to  be  careless  or  incautious  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  regulations  decided  upon.  In 
short,  group  advertising  in  agi-iculture, 
on  a  large  scale,  requires  a  form  of  co- 
operative  effort  and  teamwork  which  has 
never  been  an  outstanding  characteristic 


among  producers  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  We  firmly  believe  that  there 
exists  a  fine  opportxinity  for  our  local 
prodxxcers  of  the  consumer  demand  which 
exists  or  can  be  developed  in  their  very 
front  yard  so  to  speak.  How  large  a 
part  will  advertising  play  in  the  process? 

Massachusetts.  w.  e.  maeoney. 


Orchard  Notes  From  a  Hillside  Farm 


Like  most  of  the  Northeastei’n  States, 
we  experienced  some  severe  freezes  last 
May,  on  three  nights.  On  the  15tli,  21st 
and  22d  it  was  so  cold  that  the  surface 
of  the  ground  froze  and  on  the  16th  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  freeze,  we  had  a  sti’ong, 
cold  wind  all  day.  Some  of  the  effects 
of  these  freezes  on  vegetation  are  in¬ 
teresting. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  freezes  cher¬ 
ries  and  plums  were 
in  fxill  bloom,  pears 
had  about  a  qxxarter 
of  their  blossoms 
open  and  apples 
l’ange  from  Astrach- 
an  with  their  bloom 
mostly  open  to 
Northern  Spy  with 
less  than  half  the 
buds  showing  pink. 

On  the  18th  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  buds  and 
blossoms  to  see  what 
the  damage  had  been. 

The  variety  hardest 
hit  was  Gravenstein. 

We  were  xxnable  to 
find  a  blossom  or  bud 
that  had  not  had  the 
pistil  and  ovary 
killed.  A  little  black 
dead  tissue  at  the 
heart  of  the  hud  or  blossom  was  all  that 
was  left  of  what  might  have  made  a 
fruit.  Many  buds  had  stamens  that  were 
alive,  although  in  nearly  every  bud,  part 
of  the.  stamens  were  killed. 

Cortland  came  next  in  injury  with  per¬ 
haps  10  per  cent  of  buds  alive ;  these 
were  the  smaller  unopened  buds.  Let  me 
say  here  that  all  open  blossoms  on  all 


varieties  of  apples  as  well  as  on  cher¬ 
ries,  plums  and  pears  were  killed.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Delicious  and  Fameuse  did  not 
suffer  as  badly  as  the  other  two  varieties 
but  there  were  not  buds  enough  left  alive 
to  make  a  good  crop.  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  had 
more  than  half  of  their  total  number  of 
blossoms  and  buds  killed.  Northern  Spy 
buds  did  not  show  any  injury  but  re¬ 
member  these  were 
only  beginning  to 
show  coloi*. 

After  the  freezes  of 
May  21-22  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  blossoms 
and  buds  again  on 
May  24.  At  that  time 
we  were  unable  to 
find  live  blossoms  or 
buds  on  anything  ex¬ 
cept  Northern  Spy. 
At  harvest  time  there 
was  about  a  half 
crop  of  Spy,  a  quar¬ 
ter  ci’op  of  Baldwin 
and  just  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  fruit  on  other 
varieties  except 
Gravenstein,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and 
Delicious,  w  h  i  c  h 
did  not  produce 
any  fruit.  A  single  exception  was  a  tx-ee 
of  an  old  variety,  Blue  Pearmain.  This 
tree  was  loaded  with  fruit.  It  was  in 
full  bloom  whexx  the  last  freezes  oc¬ 
curred  and  stood  where  it  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  just  as  severe  cold  as  any  of  its 
neighbors.  We  did  not  look  over  the 
buds  or  blossoms  on  this  tree  as  we  did 
not  consider  it  of  much  value,  so  we  do 
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not  know  whether  the  fruit  came  from 
buds  that  developed  very  late,  after  all 
the  others  were  past,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Baldwin  or  whether  the 
buds  and  blossoms  were  more  resistant 
to  freezing.  I  wish  that  we  had  examined 
those  buds  at  the  time  of  the  freeze. 

If  the  buds  of  the  Blue  Pearmaiix  are 
really  hardier  than  those  of  other  varie¬ 
ties,  seedlings  from  crosses  of  this  variety 
with  Gravenstein,  Cortland  or  McIntosh 
should  give  something  of  value. 

Baldwin  developed  many  nxoi-e  clusters 
of  blossoms  after  the  principal  part  of  the 
bloom  had  dropped  than  is  usual.  This 
brings  up  an  interesting  question.  In 
normal  years  of  full  bloom  on  Baldwins 
there  are  there  some  blossom  buds  that 
remain  dormant  and  then,  if  the  demand 
for  nourishment  from  the  other  buds 
ceases,  suddenly  will  start  into  bloom. 
The  behavior  of  our  Baldwins  last  Spring 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

To  summarize  the  resistance  of  the 
buds  and  blossoms  to  freezing  : :  Graven¬ 
stein,  Delicious  and  R.  I.  Greening  were 
completely  destroyed ;  Cortland,  Fameuse, 
Harvey  and  Ben  Davis  had  a  few  scatter¬ 
ing  fruits  ranging  from  two  to  ten  to  a 
tree;  McIntosh  and  Red  Williams  had 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  a  crop;  Baldwin 
and  Red  Astrachan  a  quarter  of  a  crop ; 
Northern  Spy  a  half  crop  and  the  old 
Blue  Pearmain  a  full  crop.  This  for 
ti-ees  of  each  variety  carrying  full  bloom. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  last  Spring’s 
freezes  on  the  garden  were  of  much 
interest.  All  the  asparagus  shoots  that 
had  started  to  break  through  the  ground 
were  killed  and  from  the  behavior  of  the 
asparagus  rows  later  in  the  season  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  this  freezing  of  the  shoots  in¬ 
jured  the  plants  much  more  than  the  cut¬ 
ting  that  would  ordinarily  have  taken 
place.  Small  plants  of  carrots  and  pars¬ 
nips  were  not  injured,  while  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  rows  beets  a  nd  rutabaga  turnips  had 
more  than  90  per  cent '  of  the  plants 
killed.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the 
writer’s  experience  when  beets  have  been 
damaged  by  late  freezes  although  we 
make  our  first  planting  each  Spring  about 
as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  our  fields. 

Onions  were  not  injured  by  the  freeze 
and  one  variety  that  we  were  trying  for 
the  first  time,  Riverside  Sweet  Spanish 
gave  us  a  happy  surprise.  They  were 
planted  thinly  and  at  harvest  time  most 
were  three  inches  or  moi’e  in  diameter, 
crisp,  juicy  and  very  mild  in  flavor. 

The  maple  syrup  season  is  here  and 
soon  the  oi’chards  will  be  tapped  and 
evaporators  runing  boiling  the  sap  into 
delicious  syrup.  Last  Spring  the  floods 
and  the  mild  weather  following  them 
made  conditions  unfavorable  for  a  sap 
run.  Many  orchards  were  not  tapped 
and  farmers  who  tapped  their  orchards 
made  little  syrup,  consequently  there  is 
no  old  syrup  to  interfere  with  marketing 
this  year's  ci’op.  Some  old  maple  or¬ 
chards  have  been  cut  for  wood  or  lum¬ 
ber  and  their  owners  have  sold  their  out¬ 
fits  and  quit  the  syrup  business  but 
other  fax-mers  clean  up  some  piece  of 
woodland  leaving  only  the  maples  and 
begin  to  make  syrup,  so  that  the  local 
production  does  not  vary  greatly  except 
for  the  fluctuation  caused  by  good  or 
poor  years.  The  last  load  of  hardwood 
bolts  was  hauled  from  the  woods  to  the 
mill  today  (March  20),  a  few  cords  of 
top  wood  for  our  own  fuel  and  two  or 
three  loads  of  logs  to  be  sawed  into  lum¬ 
ber  for  use  about  the  farm  completes  the 
work  in  the  woods  for  the  Spring. 

Then  comes  the  job  of  working  up  the 
woodpile,  then  trimming  the  orchard  and 
by  the  time  these  jobs  are  finished  the 
season  will  be  advanced  far  enough  for 
repairing  fences  and  plowing  and  another 
crop  season  will  be  started,  h.  e.  smith. 

Maine. 


Poultry  on  the  Radio 

Pine  Top  Poulti-y  Fai-ms,  Tamworth, 
N.  H.,  has  inaugurated  a  sei-ies  of  15- 
minute  bx’oadcasts  evei’y  Friday  from 
12 :45  to  1  o’clock  over  Station  WLNH 
(Laconia,  N.  II.).  The  program  is 
known  as  the  Pine  Top  Poultry  Forum. 
Its  sponsor  claims  that  the  purpose  of 
these  broadcasts  is  to  discuss  problems 
which  face  many  New  England  poultry- 
men.  It  is  planned  to  invite  guest  speak¬ 
ers  for  the  program,  and  to  work  in  co- 
opei’ation  with  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Dahlia  Border. — We  know  some 
suburban  gardens  that  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  Dahlias,  and  while  we  do  not 
share  this  devotion  to  a  single  flower 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  these  con¬ 
centrated  gardens  can  show  wonderful 
results.  Every  plant  is  properly  staked, 
disbuded,  kept  free  from  insect  pests,  and 
carefully  dieted,  resulting  in  Dahlias  like 
soldiers  on  parade,  with  a  full  quota  of 
prize  blooms.  We  are  not  all  prepared 
to  give  such  exact  care,  but  the  cheerful 
Dahlia  will  make  a  show  with  no  more 
coddling  than  a  busy  gardener  can  give 
it.  and  in  most  cases  the  tubers  increase 
so  generously  that  there  is  always  mate¬ 
rial  for  distribution  or  exchange.  Many 
fine  varieties  are  very  moderate  in  price, 
though  one  may  spend  lavishly  for  some 
of  the  rarer  sorts. 

The  Dahlia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
thus  is  adapted  to  a  warm,  dry  climate ; 
for  this  reason  it  demands  well-drained 
soil.  Heavy  wet  soil,  with  poor  drainage 
is  extremely  uncongenial.  A  rather  light 
open  loam,  in  which  humus  was  incor¬ 
porated  the  previous  Fall,  with  good 
drainage  and  a  sunny  situation,  are  all 
desirable. 

Planting.  —  Planting  should  not  be 
done  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Space  is  needed ;  the  plants  should  be 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  the 
same  distance  asunder.  Even  the  small¬ 
growing  varieties  should  never  be  crowd¬ 
ed.  A  stout  stake  is  placed  before  the 
tuber  is  planted ;  this  prevents  possible 
injury  to  the  root.  The  stake  should  be 
set  IS  inches  deep,  the  hole  for  the  tuber 
six  inches  deep.  You  will  realize  why 
the  stake  must  be  so  deeply  set  when 
tying  the  heavy  plants  in  place;  a  lightly 
placed  stake  is  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
in  Summer  storms,  and  nothing  is  more 
discouraging  than  a  blown-over  Dahlia ; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  replace  it  with¬ 
out  breaking.  Special  wooden  stakes, 
painted  green,  are  sold  by  seedsmen  for 
staking  Dahlias ;  they  range  in  length 
from  three  to  six  feet,  and  are  neat  and 
convenient.  However,  our  own  taste  in¬ 
clines  to  the  very  heavy  natural  bam¬ 
boo  ;  we  do  not  think  it  any  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  painted  wood,  and  it  is 
very  durable.  After  the  stakes  are  driven 
in,  the  soil  is  moved  away  from  the  stake 
to  make  the  six-inch  hole,  and  the  tuber 
is  laid  flat  on  the  soil.  The  sprout  end 
should  be  next  to  the  stake.  Cover  the 
root  with  about  three  inches  of  soil,  and 
then  fill  the  hole  up  level  as  the  growth 
continues ;  when  filled  there  should  be  the 
full  six  inches  of  soil  over  the  tuber.  If 
clumps  of  tubers  are  divided  be  sure  that 
each  root  has  an  eye  or  bud ;  careless 
cutting  may  result  in  a  “blind”  root.  The 
gardener  with  experience  does  not  need 
to  be  told  to  lay  the  tuber  horizontally. 

General  Care. — Food  and  cultivation 
are  the  two  great  requisites  of  the  Dahlia. 
Ordinary  stable  manure  or  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  alone  are  not  to  this  plant's  liking, 
for  they  result  in  too  much  stimulation 
for  the  foliage,  and  too  little  for  the 
flowers.  A  dressing  of  complete  fertilizer 
once  a  month,  beginning  when  the  plants 
are  10  or  12  inches  high,  is  good  practice. 
Cultivation  should  be  given  after  every 
rain,  and  also  after  each  application  of 
fertilizer.  Some  growers  use  a  mulch 
of  lawn  clippings  or  peat  moss,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  dust  mulch  pro¬ 
duced  by  cultivation ;  however,  the  culti¬ 
vation  is  especially  useful  in  holding 
moisture,  keeping  down  weeds  and  mak¬ 
ing  plant  food  available.  Never  use  wire 
or  string  to  tie  the  plants  to  stakes,  as 
it  cuts  the  tender  tissue;  strips  of  cotton 
cloth  about  one  inch  wide  should  be  used. 

Disbudding. — The  flourishing  Dahlias 
along  the  fence  in  old-fashioned  country 
gardens  were  not  disbudded ;  they  grew 
as  they  would,  and  if  they  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  exhibition  flowers,  they  gratified 
their  owner  with  a  fair  display.  How¬ 
ever.  we  do  not  practice  disbudding  mere¬ 
ly  to  produce  fine  blooms;  it  improves 
the  shape  of  the  plant,  giving  us  a  strong 
sturdy  bush  instead  of  a  tall,  main  stem, 
and  this  helps  in  its  support.  However, 
where  we  want  a  profusion  of  bloom  on 
such  types  as  miniatures  and  collarettes, 
the  plants  are  not  disbudded ;  these  are 
essentially  grown  for  bedding  effect 
rather  than  size  of  blooms.  Disbudding 


usually  begins  at  the  beginning  of  July 
when  the  plants  should  be  12  or  15  inches 
high.  Just  the  tip  is  pinched  out,  leav¬ 
ing  two  sets  of  leaves,  and  a  new  branch 
will  form  where  each  of  the  four  leaves 
joins  the  main  stem.  All  flower  buds  that 
show  are  removed  until  the  beginning  of 
August,  for  we  do  not  want  these  early 
flowers,  and  this  disbudding  insures  the 
production  of  young  growth  that  will 
produce  fine  blooms.  Each  flowering 
stem,  as  a  rule,  shows  a  center  bud  and 
two  side  buds,  while  more  buds  appear 
below  the  tip.  For  very  fine  flowers, 
such  as  those  desired  for  exhibition,  the 
center  bud  is  selected  and  the  two  side 
buds  are  pinched  out,  and  the  next  series 
of  buds  below  the  terminal  are  also 
pinched  out,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  fine 
long  stem  for  the  choice  flower.  The 
foliage  must  be  retained.  "Where  a  very 
long  stem  is  required  the  third  series  of 
buds  is  also  removed.  In  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  practice  the  pinching  out  of  the  first 
terminal  shoot,  and  the  removal  of  flower 
buds  before  the  beginning  of  August,  is 
about  all  the  disbudding  given,  as  this 
encourages  the  young  growth  that  pro¬ 
duces  flowers. 

Insects  and  DisExVses. — The  insects 
that  most  commonly  attack  Dahlias  are 
stalk  borers,  tarnished  plant  bug,  leaf 
hoppers  and  thrips.  When  a  plant  shows 
a  sudden  wilting  the  borer  is  usually 
present  and  there  will  be  a  small  hole 
and  exuded  “sawdust”  near  the  base.  If 
not  noticed  in  time  the  plant  is  gone,  but 
if  not  too  much  injured  it  may  be  treated 
by  slitting  the  stem  carefully  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  probing  with  a  fine  wire 
for  the  marauder,  or  injesting  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide.  then  putting  a  bandage  of  soft 
cloth  around  the  wound.  These  stalk- 
borers  attack  many  weeds,  burdock  being 
an  especially  congenial  host,  so  weed  de¬ 
struction,  also  the  burning  of  stalks  and 
rubbish,  will  aid  in  control.  This  is  also 
helpful  in  controlling  tarnished  plant  bug, 
which  causes  the  blackening  and  malfor¬ 
mation  of  flower  buds ;  spraying  with 
pyrethrum,  which  is  efficient  treatment 
for  thrips  and  leaf  hoppers,  will  destroy 
the  nymphs  of  the  plant  bug.  but  the  ma¬ 
ture  insect  seems  immune  to  sprays. 

The  disease  commonly  called  stunt, 
which  results  in  short  bushy  plants  with 
regular  “witches’  brooms’’  of  side 
branches,  may  result  from  insect  attack, 
but  is  also  a  symptom  of  the  mosaic  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  only  thing  we  know  is  to 
destroy  the  plants,  as  they  will  not  re¬ 
cover.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wilt 
diseases.  We  are  told  that  mosaic  is  not 
carried  in  the  soil,  but  wilt  diseases  are, 
and  soil  around  wilted  plants  should  be 
removed.  We  should  prefer  to  bake  such 
soil  in  a  bonfire.  Mildew  on  the  foliage 
is  not  uncommon  in  warm,  humid  weath¬ 
er.  and  this  is  controlled  by  dusting  with 
sulphur. 

Miniature  Dahlias  are  described  as 
vest-pocket  editions  of  the  larger  types. 
They  are  fine  for  the  border,  because  of 
their  dwarf  growth  and  free-flowering 
qualities.  They  require  little  or  no  dis¬ 
budding.  and  provide  quantities  of  flowers 
for  cutting.  There  is  an  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  them,  because  of  the  charming 
types  now  being  developed.  They  are  not 
to  'be  confounded  with  the  Pompon 
Dahlias,  which  are  a  separate  class  with 
their  small  formal  flowers,  but  these  are 
excellent  for  cutting,  mingling  well  with 
other  materials  in  vases  or  floral  designs. 
Of  the  two  classes  we  prefer  the  minia¬ 
tures  for  decorative  effect,  but  the  Pom¬ 
pons  are  useful,  and  their  formal  little 
balls  are  so  freely  produced  that  they  are 
especially  useful  for  cutting.  One  can 
select  a  variety  of  colors  in  both  classes. 

Regarding  Dahlia  classes.  Formal 
Decorative  have  fully  double  flowers, 
floral  rays  regular,  pointed  or  rounded 
at  tips,  outer  rays  cupped ;  Informal 
Decorative  are  double,  the  rays  long, 
twisted  and  pointed,  usually  irregular ; 
Semi-Cactus  double,  floral  rays  rolled 
backward  for  part  of  their  length ;  while 
Cactus  are  either  Incurved,  Recurved,  or 
with  straight  petals,  that  revolute — roll 
backward — toward  the  under  side.  The 
varieties  named  above  are,  we  think,  all 
meritorious,  but  there  are  many  more  to 
choose  from,  and  as  with  all  flowers,  per¬ 
sonal  taste  must  be  the  guide,  e.  t.  royle. 


T  OH,  MOTHER-" 

SEE  THE  DOS  I  BOUGHT 
WITH  THE  MONEY  UNCLE 
.  MED  GAVE  MB' 


'  SEE  HERE  A 
VoilNG  MAN--- 
I  WILL  NOT 
HAVE  A  DOG 
ROUND  THIS 

!\  house!  y 


AW, GEE, 
MOTHER- 
PLEASE 
LET  ME 


YOU  TAKE  THAT  DOG 
RIGHT  BACK  WHERE 
VoU  GOT  IT.'  I  HAVE 


A  BUT,  MARY--- 

WHY  CAN'T  HE 
KEEP  IT1?  A  DOG 
IS  SOMETHING 
EVERY  SMALL 

BoY  Should 

HAVE  / WHY  DON'T  YOU 
THINK  FOR 

A  CHANGE  ?  WITH 
MY  HEADACHES  AND 
AJERVOUSNESS,THAT 
dog's  BARKING 
.WOULD  DRIVE 
CRAZY/ 


WHY  Don't  You  GET 
Rid  of  Your  headaches 

AND  NERVOUSNESS  --  - 
BY  GETTING  RID  OFYOUR 
COFFEE -NERVES.  WHY 
DON'T  YOU  QUIT  COFFEE 
AND  SWITCH  To  POSTUM 
FOR  30  DAYS,  LIKE 


/  Your  money  back-  • 

s  IF  SWITCHING  70  POSTUM 


DOESN'T  HELP 'YOU! 


"F  YOU  are  one  of  those 
who  cannot  safely  drink 
coffee . . .  try  Postum’s  30-day  test.  Buy 
a  can  of  Postum  and  drink  it  instead 
of  coffee  for  one  full  month.  If,  after 
30  days... you  do  not  feel  better,  re¬ 
turn  the  top  of  the  Postum  container 
to  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  full 
purchase  price,  plus  postage!  (If  you 


Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ont.)  Give  Postum 
a  fair  trial...  dr  ink  it  for  the  full 
30  days! 

Postum  contains  no  caffein.  It 
is  simply  whole  wheat  and  bran, 
roasted  and  slightly  sweetened.  Pos¬ 
tum  comes  in  two  forms . . .  Postum  Ce¬ 
real,  the  kind  you  boil  or  percolate . . . 
and  Instant  Postum,  made  instantly  in 
the  cup.  It  is  economical,  easy  to  make 
and  delicious.  You  may  miss  coffee  at 
first,  but  after  30  days,  you’ll  love 
Postum  for  its  own  rich,  full-bodied 
flavor.  A  General  Foods  product. 

(This  offer  expires  Dec.  31, 1937.) 


live  in  Canada,  address  General  Foods, 
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I.KERS  ■ 


EMPIRE  MILKER  USERS 

report  almost  unbelievable 
records  for  speed  in  milking. 
Empire's  patented  teat  cup, 
its  speed  in  milking,  the  gen¬ 
tle  sucking  and  massage  ac¬ 
tion  on  four  quarters  at  once, 
its  sanitary  efficient  easy 
cleaning — these  features  are 
outstanding!  Single  or  double 
units.  Your  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  how  Empire  gets 
more  milk,  with  less  labor,  and 
pays  for  itself  out  of  profits. 


Before  You  Buy  a  Cooler—  Compare ! 

Compare  Empire  with  other  coolers  try¬ 
ing’  to  “cash-in”  ou  the  demand.  Beware 
of  false  claims  impossible  promises, 
cheap  “ice  box”  construction,  incomplete 
and  inferior  equipment. 

The  more  you  KNOW  of  others,  the 
surer  you  are  to  select  an  Empire.  Example  —  Tank 
14  gauge  inside,  IS  gauge  outside,  copper-bearing 
galvanized  sheet  steel  with  double  locked  seams 

soldered,  absolutely  watertight  inside  and  outside.  3  in. 
thick  genuine  cork  board  wrapped  and  sealed  in  water¬ 
proof  paper.  Other  features  equally  high  quality. 
The  Empire  Cooler  comes  ready  for  instant  use  —  com¬ 
plete,  fully  assembled,  actually  operated  48  hours  at 
factory.  Cools  milk  speedily  and  holds 
it  at  45  degrees.  Powerful  circulating 
pump  swishing  water  against  iced 
coils  gives  double  cooling 
speed.  2  to  1(5  can  sizes. 

Write  for  folder  and  low 
prices. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  INC. 

108  Humboldt  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YEARS  Dairy  Equipment  SPECIALISTS 

Sanitary  Milking  Machines,  Vacuum  Pumps.  Vacuum 
Clippers,  Sanitary  Rubber  Goods  and  Solution  Racks. 


as  GOOD 

AS  IT  LOOKS 


•  Every  inch  oi  the  powerful.  Silver  King 
Tractor  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks.  It  drives 
like  an  automobile,  doesn't  tire  you  oqt. 
Handles  two  full  size  plows  and  other  tools 
with  ease  and  economy.  4  speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  Speeds  to  25  m.  h.  p.  For  real 
power,  flexibility  and  service,  you  can't 
heat  the  1937  Silver  King.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  today,  a  a 

THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO.' 

BOX  376  PLYMOUTH, 
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Both  MUST  GET 

DIGESTIBLE  FOODS 


F OR  BABIES —physicians  insist  on  orange 
juice,  vegetable  juice  and  cod  liver  oil  in 
addition  to  milk.  For  calves— successful 
herdsmen  throughout  America  insist  on 
Calf  Manna!  It’s  the  complete,  digestible 
food— always  the  same  in  its  mineral,  vita¬ 
min,  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate  con¬ 
tent.  It  raises  healthy,  deep-bodied  calves, 
free  from  scours.  Yet  it  costs  only  6  \/ci  cents 
a  day  to  feed— less  than  the  cost  of  milk. 
Feed  Calf  Manna! 

VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK 

Send  for  valuable  booket,  “Inside  Facts 
on  Calf  Feeding  **  Pictures,  charts  and 
quickly  read  paragraphs  show  why  Calf 
Manna  is  superior  to  anything  else  that 
may  be  fed.  Tells  how  to  eliminate  scours. 
It’s  free !  Write  Carnation  Company,  Dept. 
RN3,Qconomowoc,  Wisconsin. 


INMAN  MILKER 

fP'  Shsuje*  oid.  iAe.  CowxL 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100,000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 
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April  24,  1937 


The  Little  International  at  Penn .  State 


Oil  April  24,  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  will 
present  its  annual  Little  International 
Livestock  Exposition.  This  affair,  at¬ 
tended  by  hundreds  annually,  has  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  Spring  season 
on  Penn  State  campus  for  19  years. 

In  this  show,  students  fit  and  show  the 
college  livestock  in  competition  for  in¬ 
dividual  awards  based  on  fitting  and 
showing  ability.  The  conformation  of  the 
animal  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  judge  in  making  the  awards ;  his 
decisions  being  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  how  well  the  animal  is  groomed  and 
fitted  and  how  well  the  animal  is  shown. 

Each  year  from  75  to  100  students 
compete  in  the  various  classes,  showing 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  swine.  Each  di- 


to  validate  their  placings  and  to  cool  the 
ruffled  brows  of  the  exhibitors.  The 
awards  are  presented  in  the  form  of  cups 
and  medals  which  are  the  gifts  of  various 
large  concerns  and  publications  in  the 
livestock  world.  Livestock  fitting  equip¬ 
ment  and  magazine  subscriptions  are  also 
awarded  to  the  winners. 

Invitations  to  attend  this  show  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Departments  of  the  eastern 
colleges  and  leading  breeders  throughout 
the  East. 

The  Little  International  this  year 
promises  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  To  all  lovers  of  good 
livestock  who  thrill  to  a  real  tanbark 
battle,  the  Block  and  Bridlers  cordially 
issue  an  invitation  to  come  to  Penn 
State  and  see  the  boys  put  on  their  show. 


Animals -at  a  previous  show.  Top,  well  fitted  hogs;  center,  sheep  dog  at  tvorlc; 
bottom,  a  string  of  sheep  and  their  fitters. 


vision  of  the  show  is  in  the  charge  of  a 
student  superintendent,  who  is  usually  a 
senior  Animal  Husbandry  student  with 
several  years’  experience  in  the  Little 
International  Show.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  manager  to  select  the  animals  for 
the  classes,  to  instruct  the  entrants  in 
the  principles  of  fitting  and  showing,  and 
to  help  the  show  manager  in  conducting 
the  routine  duties  of  the  show. 

The  responsibility  of  halter  breaking 
and  properly  training  his  annual  for  show 
ring  competition  is  entirely  up  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  entrant,  as  is  the  work  of  wash¬ 
ing,  clipping,  curling  and  grooming  the 
animal  so  that  it  presents  a  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance  on  show  day. 

Prominent  men  in  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  are  usually  selected  to  judge  this 
show.  However,  the  judges  for  this  year’s 
show  are  not  known  as  yet.  Frank  Rich¬ 
ards,  manager  of  Bethel  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  judged  at  the  exposition 
last  year  and  made  a  hit  with  everyone 
at  the  ringside  by  his  placings. 

In  addition  to  the  fitting  and  showing 
competition,  there  is  usually  a  meat  ex¬ 
hibition  followed  by  a  meat  auction  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  “Bill”  Connell,  genial 
livestock  extension  specialist  at  Penn 
State.  Also,  there  have  been  some  sheep 
dog  demonstrations  under  the  direction 
of  Luke  Pasco.  A  co-ed  riding  contest  is 
an  annual  highlight  of  the  show. 

The  show  is  always  followed  by  a  ban¬ 
quet,  at  which  time  the  judges  attempt 


Remember  the  date — April  24,  at  one 
o’clock.  We  hope  to  see  you  then. 


Crossing  Breeds 

I  sell  milk  from  a  good  flock  of  nearly 
full-blood  Jerseys.  I  was  wondering  how 
it  would  be  to  breed  into  Ayrshires  by 
getting  a  good  bull  of  that  breed  and 
breeding  to  my  Jersey  cows  F.  L.c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Crossing  breeds  of  livestock  has  gen¬ 
erally  resulted  in  increased  vigor  and 
production  with  the  crossbreds.  The  great 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  often 
a  tendency  to  retain  Crossbred  sires  and 
continue  further  crossing.  This  usually 
results  in  a  reshuffling  of  the  carriers  of 
heredity  with  great  variation  in  type  and 
production  of  the  rebred  crossbred’s  off¬ 
spring.  With  hogs  where  breeds  have 
been  crossed  and  then  crossed  back  al¬ 
ternately  on  purebred  boars  of  each  of 
the  original  crosses,  there  has  been 
marked  improvement  in  health,  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gains. 

All  such  cross-breeding  to  be  successful 
is  based  on  the  consideration  that  good 
individuals  for  type  and  production  are 
used  in  the  original  and  later  crosses. 
Where  high  milk  production  is  crossed  on 
high  butterfat  test  the  tendency  is  for 
the  crossbred  females  to  produce  about 
the  average  for  both  milk  and  butterfat 
between  the  two  breeds  used  for  the  cross, 
or  for  the  individuals  involved,  figured  on 
the  sire’s  potential  production,  based  on 
daughter-dam  comparisons.  r.  w.  d. 
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SHE  NEED5 
VARIETY 
IN  HER 
WINTER 
RATION 


•  Cows  that  spend  the  winter  on 
dry  feed  exclusively  tend  to  clog 
up.  This  condition  shows  itself  in 
a  tired  appetite  —  and  when  this 
happens  milk-production  is  bound 
to  slack  off. 

You  can  avoid  this  trouble  by 
installing  a  silo  and  filling  it  with 
juicy  green  silage  for  winter  use. 

But  don't  wait  till  com  is  ready 
to  cut  before  you  order  your  silo. 
Order  it  now.  Get  it  up.  Be  ready. 

And,  to  insure  yourself  the  big¬ 
gest  return  on  your  money,  buy  a 
silo  made  of  Armco  Ingot  Iron.  For 
more  than  31  years  this  famous 
metal  has  been  saving  money  for 
farmers  in  roofing,  sidings,  cul¬ 
verts,  rain  gutters,  downspouts. 

Now  it  has  been  adopted  by 
progressive  makers  of  silos,  grain 
bins,  stock  tanks,  septic  tanks  and 
other  farm  equipment  —  because 
it  adds  years  of  service  to  their 
products.  .  .  .  Look  for  the  Armco 
trade-mark.  It  will  save  you 
trouble  and  save  you  money. 

„  THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN -OHIO 


ARMCO 

INGOT  IRON 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

The  second  annual  sale  of  the  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  Breeders  held  at  Bethel 
Farm,  March  29,  resulted  in  a  general 
average  of  $219  on  GO  head.  A  capacity 
crowd  filled  the  seats  and  the  auction 
was  snappy  from  start  to  finish.  The 
top  of  the  sale  was  Dot  43,  consigned 
from  the  Bethel  herd  and  sold  to  W.  A. 
Hopley,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  for  $430.  This 
heifer,  along  with  two  others  purchased 
by  Mr.  Hopley,  are  for  export  to  New 
Zealand.  The  next  top  of  the  sale  was 
$400  for  another  Bethel  heifer,  sold  to 
Victor  Cannon,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  as  the 
foundation  for  a  new  herd. 

Andelot  Stock  Farm,  Worton,  Md., 
was  the  heaviest  buyer,  taking  12  heifers 
and  two  bulls.  A.  H.  Shatford,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  founded  a  new  herd, 
selecting  12  Bethel  heifers  and  a  young 
bull.  Other  new  herds  started  were  M.  S. 
Groo,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.,  and  George 
Van  Keuren,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y.  The 
top  bull  of  the  sale  was  a  two-year-old 
consigned  by  Briarcliff  and  sold  to  Can¬ 
terbury  Farms,  Warrenton,  Va.,  for  $310. 
The  next  top  was  $300  paid  by  E.  S. 
Reynal,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  for  a  10  months 
old  Bethel  Farm  bull.  Col.  A.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  A.  D.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Smithshire,  Ill.,  sold  the  cattle 
into  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  New  Jersey. 


The  Lamb  Outlook 

The  early  Spring  lamb  crop,  mostly  to 
be  marketed  by  the  end  of  June,  was  in¬ 
dicated  in  government  reports  to  be  about 
10  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year.  A 
large  part  of  the  decrease  was  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  weather  conditions  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  were  very  unfavorable 
for  the  growth  of  feed  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  lambs.  The  market  movement  of 
Spring  lambs  from  nearly  all  areas  will 
be  later  than  last  year  and  later  than 
usual. 

Prices  of  fed  wooled  lambs  advanced 
sharply  in  late  February  and  early 
March.  In  the  second  week  of  March 
prices  of  such  lambs  reached  the  highest 
level  for  the  month  since  1929.  The  high¬ 
er  prices  reflect  the  improvement  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  dressed  lamb  and  high¬ 
er  values  of  pelts.  Since  market  supplies 
of  fed  lambs  during  April  and  early  May 
are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  those  of 
a  year  earlier,  it  is  probable  that  prices 
for  these  lambs  will  be  well  maintained. 

The  expected  decrease  in  marketings 
of  lambs  will  be  partly  offset  by  a  large 
movement  of  grass-fat  yearlings  from 
Texas  in  April,  May  and  June.  The 
carry-over  of  lambs  from  the  1936  crop 
was  very  large  in  Texas,  and  weather  and 
feed  conditions  in  the  principal  sheep 
areas  of  that  State  have  been  quite  favor¬ 
able  in  recent  months. 


Value  of  Skim-milk  and 
Barley 

What  is  the  feeding  value  for  livestock 
of  skim-milk  compared  with  barley? 

New  York.  E.  M. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare 
skim-milk  directly  with  barley  as  a  feed, 
because  skim-milk  is  used  as  a  supple¬ 
mental  feed  to  barley  and  corn  when  fed 
to  pigs.  Barley  contains  about  78  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients  per  100 
pounds  of  barley,  of  which  about  9 
pounds  is  digestible  protein.  Fluid  skim- 
milk  average  of  separated  and  hand 
skimmed  is  about  9  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds  of 
skim,  of  this  about  3.5  pounds  is  diges¬ 
tible  protein.  R.W.  D. 


Killing  Mountain  Laurel 

I  notice  request  for  something  to  kill 
laurel  in  sheep  pasture.  Here  is  a  recipe 
which  has  proved  satisfactory :  One-half 
pound  calcium  chlorate  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  Spray  direct  on  shrub 
when  in  full  leaf  on  a  sunny  day.  After 
one  rain  pasture  is  ready  for  sheep. 
Usually  one  spraying  is  enough  to  kill 
the  shrub.  Do  not  spray  on  ground,  but 
on  the  leaves  only.  E.  B.  T. 

New  York. 


When  it  takes  two  pails  to  fin¬ 
ish  a  milking;  when  that  milk 
tests  higher  in  butterfat;  and 
when  these  results  follow  the 
feeding  of  CREAMATINE  — 
it’s  the  cows  that  give  the 
answer. 

It’s  just  as  I’ve  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  it’s  the  “udder  end”  of 
the  cow  that  tells  how  good  a 
feed  is  and  there’s  never  any 
arguing  about  theories  or  sci¬ 
entific  tests. 


Thousands  of  cows  being  fed 
CREAMATINE  are  giving  the 
answer  to  their  owners  and  an 
awful  lot  of  them  have  to  bring 
along  an  extra  pail. 

That  answer  is  more  milk, 
higher  butterfat  test,  and  a 
bigger  difference  between  feed 
bills  and  milk  checks. 

And  these  results  are  sustained 
in  every  season,  year  after 
year. 

But  you  better  begin  feeding 
CREAMATINE.  Your  cows 
will  give  you  the  answer  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  can. 

President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


The  significance  of  a  recent 
statement  is  so  vital  that  toe  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 


“With  the  power  of  negotiation  back  in 
our  hands,  the  Sheffield  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association  halted  the  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  milk  prices  by  gaining 
for  our  members  a  price  for  our  April 
milk  equal  to  the  price  paid  in  April,  1936. 

“The  base  price  is  $1.69  a  hundred  pounds. 
It  represents  an  outstanding  achievement 
in  collective  bargaining  between  our 
co-operative  and  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Company. 

“At  present  we  are  in  a  transition  from 
emergency  milk  control  with  fixed  prices 
to  free  negotiations,  and  in  the  next 
several  months  we  expect  to  formulate  a 
definite  policy  respecting  the  classified 
price  plan.  Meanwhile  our  price  for  April 
of  $1.69  per  hundred  pounds,  determined 
in  advance,  will  exert  a  steadying  in¬ 
fluence,  on  the  dairy  industry.” 

Fred  E.  Mather,  President 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative  Association 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Buch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sue.:  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comnlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tiie  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Arrogant  Impudence 

THE  Sexauer  Ring  has  published  the  insidious 
propaganda  that  the  radio  stations  barred  from 
the  air.  It  fully  justifies  the  ban. 

Leaders  in  this  Ring  gained  control  of  the  finest, 
united  and  most  successful  dairy  organization 
America  has  ever  known.  They  scrapped  the  or¬ 
ganization,  divided  the  membership,  destroyed  their 
equipments,  allied  themselves  with  distributors,  be¬ 
came  a  milk  dealer  on  their  own  account  with  farm¬ 
ers’  money,  and  reduced  the  price  of  milk  to  pro¬ 
ducers  as  low7  as  50  cents  per  cwt.,  and  brought 
farmers  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and  the  whole  industry 
to  a  state  of  collapse. 

When  the  State  attempted  to  restore  a  semblance 
of  order  in  the  market  that  they  had  corrupted,  this 
Ring  induced  the  Legislature  to  exempt  them  as 
milk  dealers  from  State  control  on  the  false  pre¬ 
tense  that  their  so-called  co-operative  association 
was  farm  controlled  and  operated  in  the  interest  of 
dairy  farmers.  In  addition  they  gained  legal  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  classified  plan  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  plight  of  the  milk  producers. 
These  two  jokers  in  the  law  made  State  control 
unworkable,  and  as  operated  by  this  tyrannical 
dealer  and  its  allies  accomplished  the  complete  fail¬ 
ure  of  State  milk  control  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

They  usurped  the  authority,  betrayed  the  confi¬ 
dence,  and  exploited  the  resources  of  farmers  w7hom 
they  were  pledged  to  protect  and  serve. 

Now,  after  this  record,  these  pretenders  have  the 
arrogant  impudence  to  demand  the  privilege  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  public  over  the  radio  that  the  failure  of 
control  was  due  to  refusal  of  the  State  to  accept 
their  advice,  that  they  alone  have  the  “experience, 
skill  and  knowledge”  to  advise  the  Legislature,  that 
they  helped  State  control,  and  that  the  way  now  to 
solve  the  dairy  farmers’  problems  is  to  authorize 
them  and  Borden's  to  continue  to  fix  the  price 
to  be  paid  farmers  for  their  milk  as  they  have  done 
now  for  15  disastrous  years. 

The  Sexauer  Ring  is  pressing  their  dealer  price 
scheme  on  the  Legislature.  They  oppose  a  practical, 
Simple  and  economic  plan  by  which  all  producers 
could  have  a  voice  in  making  the  price  and  terms  for 
the  sale  of  their  milk.  They  insist  that  the  dealers, 
not  the  producers,  must  have  the  power  to  continue 
to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk.  They 
know  that  all  the  larger  co-operatives  are  controlled 
by  dealers,  like  themselves,  and  that  Borden's  alone 
as  their  ally  will  fix  the  price  of  milk  as  long  as 
the  classified  plan  is  continued.  When  they  wrote 
the  co-operative  law  they  told  Legislators  that  pro¬ 
moters  and  leaders  were  better  qualified  to  control 
than  farmers  themselves,  but  for  farm  consumption 
they  prate  about  “farmer  controlled  co-operatives,” 
which  every  farmer  knows  to  he  a  joke. 

The  prototype  of  this  scheme  is  the  Consolidated 
Milk  Exchange,  Ltd.,  corporation  of  ill-fame  which 
\yas  ousted  from  the  State  by  Attorney  General 
O’Malley  nearly  50  years  ago  as  an  illegal  and 
fraudulent  organization. 

* 

IN  1859  the  fertilizer  industry  had  47  plants  in 
this  country,  employing  308  persons,  and  making 
products  valued  at  $891,000.  In  1935,  or  76  years 
later,  there  were  670  fertilizer  plants,  with  17,473 
workers,  and  an  output  of  $140,986,000  worth  of 
fertilizer. 

The  peak  production  years  in  this  period  were 
1919  and  lr29,  when  the  year’s  product  was  valued 
at  $281,144,000  and  $232,511,000. 


LAST  year  New  York  State  showed  a  decrease 
of  6  per  cent  in  fatal  automobile  accidents.  The 
first  two  months  of  1937,  however,  brought  a  heavy 
increase. 

Commenting  on  this,  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner 
Charles  A.  Harnett  says :  “Careless  driving  is  the 
recognized  cause  of  most  accidents.  Until  motorists 
are  willing  to  realize  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  them  and  the  importance  and  necessity  of  safe 
and  sane  driving,  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  any 
noticeable  reduction  in  motor  vehicle  accidents.” 

In  4.SS5  accidents  during  February,  202  persons 
were  killed  and  6,110  injured. 

An  analysis  of  accident  figures  shows  that  123 
pedestrians  were  victims  in  fatal  accidents.  Of 
these  11  were  injured  fatally  crossing  intersections 
against  the  red  light,  21  at  intersections  unprotected 
by  traffic  lights  and  45  crossing  streets  between  in¬ 
tersections.  A  total  of  11S  fatal  accidents  occurred 
at  night ;  52  fatal  accidents  occurred  on  State  high¬ 
ways,  68  between  intersections  and  51  at  street  in¬ 
tersections. 

Involved  in  fatal  accidents  were  222  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  of  which  148  were  passenger  cars.  Of  these 
222  vehicles,  155  were  apparently  in  good  condition, 
two  had  defective  brakes,  two  had  glaring  head¬ 
lights,  three  had  one  or  both  headlights  out,  and  two 
had  punctures  or  blowouts. 

* 

A  READER  sends  the  following  government 
publicity  and  asks  why  such  a  statement  should 
be  made  in  advance  of  potato  planting — an  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  price  is  sure  to  be  lower,  although  no¬ 
body  knows  now  how  many  potatoes  there  will  be : 

The  total  acreage  of  potatoes  intended  for  harvest 
this  year  is  about  6  per  cent  larger  than  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1936.  With  average  yields,  this  increased 
acreage  would  produce  about  11  per  cent  more  potatoes 
than  were  produced  in  1936. 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  this  statement.  It  is 
not  news,  because  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
acreage  is  now  planted.  A  prophecy  like  this  is  am¬ 
munition  which  is  very  useful  for  the  potato 
dealers,  and  in  effect  helps  them  to  beat  down  the 
price  on  advance  contracts.  Information  about  big 
crops  spreads  like  fire  in  dealer  propaganda.  The 
other  type  of  information  is  suppressed  until  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  “silence  like  a  gentle  spirit  brooding 
o'er  this  still  and  pulseless  world.” 

Farmers  want  to  know  the  truth  about  crops — 
not  prophecies  which  are  mainly  guess  work. 

* 

RAINY  Winter  depletes  the  nitrogen  content  of 
many  soils  by  leaching.  The  nitrates  get  away 
into  loose  subsoil  out  of  reach  of  plant  roots  or  are 
eroded  into  water  courses. 

Hence  the  Spring  starts  with  a  nitrogen  lack, 
which  must  be  corrected  to  prevent  crops  from  suf¬ 
fering.  For  crops  needing  considerable  nitrogen  or¬ 
dinary  applications  of  mixed  fertilizers  may  not  be 
sufficient.  The  remedy  is  to  supplement  this  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  some  other  nitrate  carrier. 

No  one  can  tell  in  advance  just  how  much  may  be 
needed  but,  for  such  crops  as  potatoes,  200  pounds 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre  would  he  a  fair 
treatment  in  addition  to  the  regular  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

There  is  no  poorer  farm  investment  than  nitrogen 
left  loose,  to  shift  for  itself  in  bare  ground  during 
Winter.  It  may  he  tied  up  in  cover  crops  and  thus 
held  over  until  the  next  growing  season. 

* 

This  committee  hasn't  a  farm  plan  and  I  trust  they 
never  do  have  one.  In  no  case  will  we  attempt  to  tell 
the  farmer  how  to  run  his  business  any  more  than  we 
would  expect  the  farmer  to  tell  us  how  to  operate  our 
manufacturing  plants.  Our  one  aim  is  to  learn  all  we 
can  about  the  farm  problem  and  transmit  our  facts  to 
American  industry  as  a  means  of  developing  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  between  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

HIS  statement  from  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  accompanies  the  announcement 
that  the  association  has  a  committee  at  work  study¬ 
ing  six  major  phases  of  agriculture  to  provide 
American  business  men  with  facts  for"  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  farm  situation. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  examination  in  order  are : 
(1)  Farm  tenancy;  (2)  marginal  farmers  vs.  margi¬ 
nal  lands ;  (3)  financing  agriculture ;  (4)  marketing 
of  farm  products;  (5)  the  farm  as  a  place  to  live; 
and  (6)  conservation  of  natural  resources  utilized 
for  agricultural  production. 

A  fair  and  open-minded  investigation  of  farming 
will  be  welcomed  by  farmers,  and  will  make  any 
association  of  business  men  thoughtful.  Investiga¬ 
tions  that  aim  to  prove  preconceived  ideas  of  farm¬ 
ing  do  no  good  to  anyone. 
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N  PAGE  366  Prof.  Duck  well  emphasizes  the 
value  of  meat  in  human  diet.  Yes,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  eat  too  much  meat,  but  the  same  is  true  of 
starchy  foods  and  practically  everything  in  vege¬ 
tarian  lines.  Judgment  must  be  used,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  meat  is  a  valuable  factor  in  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  human  rations  for  the  majority  of  us. 

We  used  to  wonder  why  the  “soup  bone”  made 
such  an  excellent  product,  both  in  the  soup  and 
thoroughly  cooked  meat  on  the  shank.  Now  it  is 
known  that  this  meat  and  the  tendons  and  connec¬ 
tive  tissues  contain  particularly  nutritious  and 
palatable  proteins.  A  pot  of  beef  soup,  made  with 
long,  slow  cooking,  will  do  us  good.  It  is  something 
to  eat  slowly  and  think  about. 

* 

ERMITE  trouble  is  reported  in  many  sections 
of  the  East.  Recently  the  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Haven,  has  had  calls  for  help  in  termite 
destruction  from  13  towns  in  Connecticut. 

There  are  two  types  of  these  insects.  The  winged 
forms  flying  about  the  houses  are  attempting  to 
spread  the  colonies  hut  do  no  damage  in  destroying 
the  wood.  The  termites  that  injure  the  woodwork, 
books,  clothing  or  other  cellulose-bearing  materials, 
are  seldom  seen.  They  are  the  small,  whitish,  blind 
workers  of  the  colony,  whose  duty  it  is  to  obtain 
food  for  the  queen,  the  young  termites  and  the  sol¬ 
diers.  They  keep  under  cover,  either  within  the 
wood,  in  their  tunnels  or  runways  built  over  objects 
they  are  unable  to  penetrate  or  underground. 

Usually  the  termite  colony  is  underground.  In 
their  search  for  food  they  enter  through  direct  con¬ 
tact  between  wood  and  soil,  as  in  the  case  of 
porches,  door  sills,  etc. ;  through  existing  cracks  or 
hollows  in  masonry,  basements,  foundations  or 
walls;  by  means  of  covered  runways  which  they 
build  over  the  surface  of  wood,  masonry,  pipes  or 
other  materials  they  are  unable  to  penetrate ;  or 
through  storage  of  infested  wood  in  cellars  or  under 
porches.  They  do  not  infest  buildings  by  crawling 
up  the  walls  or  flying  in  open  windows  or  doors. 
They  must  have  moisture  and  a  supply  of  cellulose 
to  support  life,  and  they  cannot  live  exposed  to  sun 
and  air  for  a  long  time. 

The  station’s  conclusions  are  that  termite  shields 
of  metal  to  prevent  the  insects  from  going  from 
the  ground  to  the  woodwork  are  the  most  practical 
means  of  protection. 

* 

SO  MUCH  has  been  said  about  the  practice  of 
diverting  gasoline  and  automobile  taxes  from 
the  purpose  originally  intended — road  improvement 
— that  several  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the  di¬ 
version  and  13  more  a  re  considering  it. 

This  fat  plum  of  tax  receipts  has  been  tapped  by 
politicians  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $150,000,000 
annually — money  intended  for  road  work  and  be¬ 
longing  there. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  farmers  may  well  speak 
out  to  their  members  of  the  Legislatures,  by  vigor¬ 
ous  letters,  or  even  “tramping  up  to  the  capital,”  as 
one  politician  expressed  it,  referring  to  proposed 
legislation  that  brought  an  army  of  farmers  to  the 
law-making  mill  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  It 
is  not  a  had  plan  for  farmers  to  know  the  way  to 
Albany  and  other  capital  cities  where  laws  are  in¬ 
cubated  and  hatched  out. 

* 

JUNE  17-23,  the  Eleventh  National  4-H  Club  Camp 
will  he  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture  furnishes  the  camp  site,  housing 
facilities  and  equipment. 

Two  club  leaders,  two  4-H  club  boys  and  two 
girls  are  chosen  from  each  State,  based  on  their 
club  work  and  general  fitness. 

The  camp  is  carefully  supervised,  and  the  idea  is 
that  the  young  people  shall  not  only  have  a  good 
time  but  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
Nation’s  Capitol. 


Brevities 

“Praise  ye  the  Lord.  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ; 
for  he  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.” 

“Let  each  day  find  us  stronger,  more  gentle;  firmer 
in  what  we  think  is  right,  and  more  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.” — John  Willis  Ring. 

A  small  shipment  of  apples  was  recently  sent  by  air¬ 
plane  from  this  country  to  British  Guiana,  South 
America,  reaching  its  destination  in  48  hours. 

The  best  protection  against  erosion  is  heavy  sod.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  “mend”  thin  spots  in  pastures  on 
sloping  land  by  scattering  some  seed  on  every  time  you 
get  around  that  way.  A  few  handfuls  of  fertilizer  will 
help  also. 

Some  authorities  say  that  insect  pests  will  be  worse 
this  year  on  account  of  the  mild  Winter.  Perhaps,  but 
we  have  seen  plenty  of  them  after  a  zero  Winter.  The 
only  way  is  to  be  ready  for  them — “Look  and  Listen” 
as  the  railroad  crossing  signs  say,  but  don’t  “stop.” 
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The  Sexauer  Ring  in  Albany 

MASQUERADING  as  farm  leaders  the  Sexauer 
ring  has  introduced  a  milk  bill  at  Albany  that 
puts  them  on  the  “spot.”  To  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  there  are  now  three  political  parties  in  Albany  : 
In  order  of  power,  they  are: 

The  Sexauer  Milk  Ring. 

The  Democratic  Party. 

The  Republican  Party. 

The  two  old  parties  and  their  members  stand  on 
their  own  respective  feet.  They  stand  up  and  are 
counted  for  what  they  stand  for,  frequently  in  State 
and  other  elections. 

The  Sexauer  Ring  is  a  coalition  of  individual 
members  picked  from  both  of  the  old  parties.  It 
operates  in  mass  behind  a  smoke  screen.  In  num¬ 
bers  it  is  small,  but  in  the  present  set-up  in  Albany 
it  has  the  balance  of  power.  It  is  the  most  dis¬ 
trusted  and  discredited  actor  in  dairy  and  political 
circles.  Its  leader  is  demanding  and  getting  a 
share  of  the  State  patronage  which  helps  maintain 
his  Borden-League  combination,  but  the  bulk  of  his 
revenue  and  expense  of  keeping  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  “Ring”  is  the  money  he  takes  out  of  farmers’ 
milk  returns  every  month.  He  is  exempt  from 
making  any  accounting  for  this  money.  He  uses  it 
to  tighten  his  grip  on  the  throats  of  all  the  dairymen 
of  the  State,  to  facilitate  new  exploitations  of  them 
and  to  defeat  their  attempts  to  help  themselves.  He 
has  used  farmers’  money  to  build  up  for  himself  a 
big  expensive,  complicated  holding  company  corpora¬ 
tion  with  a  chain  of  subsidiaries  to  function  as  a 
milk  dealer  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  In 
Ms  alliance  with  the  Borden  Company  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  monopoly  of  the  milk  assembling  plants  of 
a  large  part  of  the  State  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
power  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  all  farmers  of  the 
State  for  milk. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  great  industry 
and  a  great  State  would  tolerate  such  a  ruthless 
combination  to  exist,  not  say  to  encourage,  but  such 
is  the  plain  record  which  all  may  read.  This  can 
be  only  a  plain  statement  of  a  few  facts.  The  de¬ 
liberate,  intentional  and  wilful  record  of  perfidy  in 
destroying  a  once  great  and  united  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  and  handing  the  benefits  of  it  over  to  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company  is  another  story.  The  morals  and 
ethics  of  the  Borden’s  part  in  this  combination  need 
not  be  defined.  That  concern  held  no  trusteeship  for 
dairy  farmers.  Mr.  Sexauer  and  his  Ring  were  pledged 
to  serve  dairymen.  In  violating  that  pledge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  they  violated  a  legal  and  a  sacred  trust. 

Senate  Bill  No.  2022,  introduced  on  April  5,  and 
prepared  and  sponsored  by  the  Sexauer  Ring,  is  a 
revision  of  the  old  so-called  Itliaca-Cornell  bill  of 
last  year.  Legislators  are  told  that  it  is  approved 
by  all  the  farm  organizations  of  the  State.  That 
statement  is  not  true.  The  head  of  a  farm  organi¬ 
zation  has  no  more  authority  to  speak  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  than  the  member  has  to  speak  for  the  temporary 
official  head.  Any  other  representation  is  a  mere 
deceptive  bluff,  and  even  the  official  heads  do  not 
all  stand  for  it,  and  few  of  them  would,  if  they  fully 
understood  its  facility  for  exploiting  and  oppressing 
dairy  farmers.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Cornell. 
There  are  men  there  who  would  suffer  the  tongues 
to  be  cut  out  of  their  mouths  rather  than  profane 
them  for  the  approval  of  this  villainous  proposition. 

The  naive  pretense,  the  hollow  sham  and  the 
shameless  perfidy  of  the  scheme  stick  up  out  of  its 
pages  like  a  sore  finger  to  a  doctor.  The  co-opera¬ 
tives  having  binding  contracts  with  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  like  the  Dairymen’s  League  are  given  author¬ 
ity  to  act  as  an  agency  to  agree  with  the  dealers’ 
organization  on  the  price  of  milk  to  be  paid  farmers. 
Joker  1  is  that  the  co-operatives  would  have  one 
vote  for  each  100  contracted  members.  This  gives 
Mr.  Sexauer  and  the  Sheffield’s  members  a  majority 
and  full  power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  to  be  paid  all 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  Joker  2 — All  the  regional 
co-operatives  of  the  State  are  controlled  by  dealers 
so  that  dealers  jointly  would  have  full  power  to 
fix  the  price  for  farmers.  Joker  3 — The  co-operative 
exemptions,  the  classified  price  plan  and  the  blended 
prices  are  retained  and  given  the  sanction  of  law. 
Joker  4— The  dealers  are  guaranteed  a  fair  price 
and  a  profit;  producers  have  no  such  guarantee. 
They  take  what  is  left  after  leaders,  dealers,  drivers, 
porters,  handlers  and  transporters  have  taken  out 
full  pay  for  their  services,  including  the  profit  on 
dealers’  invested  capital.  Joker  5 — Provision  is 
made  for  Mr.  Sexauer’s  “equalization  plan”  under 
the  guise  of  an  equal  price  to  be  paid  by  all  dealers 
to  producers.  How  comfortable  this  would  be  for 
all  leaders  and  inefficient  and  ill-equipped  dealers ! 

If  by  superior  equipment,  ability  and  skill  in  man¬ 
agement  one  dealer  found  himself  able  and  willing 
to  pay  50  cents  per  cwt.  over  the  base  price  and  an¬ 


other  dealer  is  able  to  pay  only  50  cents  less — the 
first  dealer's  50  cents  would  go  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  second  dealer.  What  is  back  of  the 
idea?  It's  simple  enough.  Mr.  Sexauer  must  have 
large  sums  to  keep  himself  and  his  ring  in  control 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  He  uses  the  money  freely 
for  that  purpose.  His  producers  complain  that  for 
15  years  they  have  received  less  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors  for  milk.  The  equalization  plan  would  compel 
all  other  dealers  to  help  pay  Mr.  Sexauer's  high  ex¬ 
pense  in  “making  it  right”  for  key-men  in  a  com¬ 
munity  to  keep  other  producers  in  line.  In  other 
words,  independent  producers  who  repudiated  his 
Borden-League  combination  at  the  start  would  be 
bound  by  law  to  pay  for  tile  waste,  extravagance 
and  corruption  of  the  Sexauer  Ring.  Then  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  low  the  price,  League  producers  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  returns  as  their  neighbors  and  would 
stop  criticism  of  the  organization.  They  could  not 
hope  to  do  better  elsewhere. 

History  reports  some  hard  conditions  for  farm 
peasants  in  the  old  Feudal  days,  but  nothing  more 
menial  or  subservient  to  organized  power  than  what 
is  proposed  in  this  audacious  proposal. 

There  are  provisions  for  bringing  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  into  the  picture  in  certain 
events,  but  in  no  circumstance  is  any  interest  of 
milk  producers  protected.  The  power  of  dealers  and 
co-operative  dealers  are  defined  and  dominating. 
The  dealer  domination  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
14  pages  of  the  bill.  The  purpose  could  have  been 
written  in  one  page.  This  leaves  13  pages  to  cover 
up,  camouflage  and  obscure  the  real  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sexauer  Ring 
has  not  only  usurped  the  privilege  and  authority 
of  the  producers  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  but  also 
put  the  organization  in  violation  of  law.  Originally 
organized  as  an  agency  to  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  sell  their  milk  to  dealers,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  become  a  milk-dealer  on  its  own  account. 
As  a  milk  dealer  it  is  subject  to  the  Donnelly  Re¬ 
straint  of  Trade  Law.  So  is  Borden.  But  they  have 
become  emboldened  by  immunity  so  long  they  now 
attempt  to  make  their  unlawful  acts  legal  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislature. 

It  was  predicted  two  months  ago  that  this  bill 
would  be  presented  just  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  in  the  hope  of  jamming  it  through 
in  the  confusion  of  the  last  days  of  the  session.  It 
was  said  then  that  the  purpose  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  delay  milk  legislation  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  so  we  do  not  believe  that  many,  if  any,  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  had  knowledge  of  it. 
But  the  record  fits  in  all  right  with  the  predictions, 
and  no  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  the  sponsors  and 
authors  of  this  bill  for  stunts  at  the  farmers’  ex¬ 
pense. 

This  Ring  took  6  5  cents  out  of  every  cwt.  of 
milk  it  handled  in  the  year  1935.  It  amounted  to 
about  $17,000,000.  In  their  monthly  statements  they 
report  in  detail  5  cents  per  cwt.  as  expenses.  But 
the  contract  obliges  the  producer  to  waive  his  right 
to  an  accounting.  Do  farm  leaders  indorse  this,  too? 

The  Commission  found  farmers  opposed  to  milk 
control,  milk  advertising,  classification  and  blended 
prices.  It  found  dealers  and  consumers  and  store¬ 
keepers  opposed  to  price  fixing  in  the  city.  It  so  re¬ 
ported.  The  Commission  had  no  part  in  the  Sexauer 
Ring  Bill.  This  bill  contains  everything  that  the 
Commission  rejected.  The  Ring  is  now  trying  to 
hide  behind  Senator  Rogers  and  farm  organizations 
to  gain  an  element  of  respectability  for  their  de¬ 
ceptive  scheme  to  rob  dairymen  of  their  rights.  Its 
press  release  makes  it  appear  that  farmers  wanted 
“the  right  to  get  together  among  themselves  with 
n  ilk  dealers.”  Farmers  never  asked  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  What  they  asked  for  was  the  authority 
and  protection  in  getting  together  themselves  to 
determine  prices  and  terms  for  their  milk.  Mr. 
Sexauer  proposes  to  clothe  “dealer-controlled”  co¬ 
operatives  with  power  to  fix  the  price  for  all  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  State.  The  scheme  is  advocated  in 
words  of  sophistry.  It  was  conceived  in  trickery, 
deception  and  fraud. 

There  is  a  milk  bill  in  the  Legislature  sponsored 
personally  by  20.000  farmers.  It  gives  producers 
collectively  authority  to  determine  prices  for  their 
milk,  provides  for  a  monthly  accounting,  and  for 
economy  through  control  by  farmers  themselves. 
Every  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
the  price,  and  all  organizations  may  continue  to  dis¬ 
tribute  milk  as  they  do  now  at  that  price.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  the  Legislature  will  deny 
farmers  the  benefits  of  this  McElrov-Young  Bill, 
and  force  upon  them  a  bill  to  authorize  dealers  to 
fix  any  price  they  choose  to  pay  farmers  for  the  milk 
they  produce. 


The  Wagner  Law  Upheld 

THE  Wagner  act,  passed  July  5,  1935,  by  Con¬ 
gress,  sets  up  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  employers  and  employes.  It  sets  up  a 
board  to  hear  complaints  of  organized  labor  and 
makes  orders.  Five  cases  were  x*eferred  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  decisions  on  all  of  them  were 
banded  down  at  one  time  on  Monday  of  last  week. 
The  Court  sustained  the  law  on  all  five  cases.  The 
decision  was  unanimous  in  one  case  and  5  to  4  on 
the  other  four  cases.  The  decision  hung  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution, 
except  that  of  the  Associated  Press.  This  was  argued 
on  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  which 
the  Court  held  was  not  affected. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  read  the  majority  decision 
c-n  the  other  three  cases.  All  of  these  rest  on  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Clause. 
Congress  is  given  authority  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  It  has  no  power  to  regulate  enterprises, 
such  as  mining,  manufacturing  and  farming  wholly 
within  a  State. 

The  Chief  Justice  redefined  the  views  of  the  Court 
on  the  power  of  Congress  in  disputes  as  to  what  is 
subject  to  State  control  and  what  to  Federal  control, 
but  he  insisted  that  no  definite  rule  could  be  drawn. 
It  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  In 
some  cases  the  distinction  is  clear.  In  other,  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  be  considered.  The  Chief  Justice 
said : 

“Although  activities  may  be  intrastate  in  character 
when  separately  considered,  if  they  have  such  a  close 
and  substantial  relation  to  interstate  commerce  that 
their  control  is  essential  or  appropriate  to  protect  that 
commerce  from  burdens  and  obstructions,  Congress  can¬ 
not  be  denied  the  power  to  exercise  that  control.” 

He  held  that  the  right  of  employes  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers  is 
within  the  scope  of  Federal  power.  Production, 
he  held  to  be  a  local  matter,  but  in  certain  cases  it 
may  have  such  an  effect  on  interstate  commerce  as 
to  subject  it  to  Federal  regulation.  He  reserved  the 
right  of  the  Court  to  declare  other  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  immune  from  Congressional  power,  but  he 
particularly  cautioned  that  this  practical  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  com¬ 
merce  may  not  be  used  to  change  our  system  of 
government  and  to  replace  it  with  a  “completely  cen¬ 
tralized  government.” 

The  decision  has  been  approved  by  some  and 
criticized  by  others.  The  dissenters  have  gone  far 
enough  to  say  that  it  reverses  previous  opinions. 
Some  of  the  scoffers  see  it  as  a  concession  to  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Court  by  the  Administration. 

The  decision  reiterates  the  previous  statement  of 
the  Court  that  it  considers  itself  obligated  to  look 
for  reasons  to  approve  acts  of  Congress,  not  search 
for  technical  reasons  to  veto  its  acts.  Nothing  human 
is  perfect.  It  is  not  surprising  nor  alarming  that  all 
the  Justices  do  not  agree  in  every  case.  What  is 
important  is  that  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  free 
and  untrammelled  to  decide  our  legal  disputes  on 
the  information  and  best  judgments  of  its  members. 


The  Farmers  Did  It! 

HERE  Governors  and  the  law  may  be  defied  by 
sit-down  strikers  but  they  were  up  against 
something  else  when  they  tried  to  cut  off  the  regular 
market  of  the  dairy  farmers  around  Hershey.  Pa. 
The  Hershey  Company  bought  something  like  S00.- 
000  pounds  of  milk  a  day  from  the  farmers  round 
about  and  that  means  a  neat  little  sum  in  cash  to  go 
glimmering  just  because  a  few — a  very  few,  as  a 
matter  of  fact— of  the  employes  of  the  chocolate 
plant  chose  to  upset  the  works  by  taking  over  the 
plant  and  refusing  to  work  or  let  anyone  else  work. 

It  took  only  a  short  time  and  shorter  consultations 
between  farmers  and  the  loyal  workers  to  make  up 
their  minds  that  the  strikers  had  to  get  out,  and 
within  less  than  an  hour  after  the  “embattled  farm¬ 
ers,”  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  made  their 
way  into  the  plant,  there  wasn't  a  striker  left.  They 
had  all  gone  out  before  the  determined  drive  of  the 
dairymen,  most  of  them  with  their  hands  up  in  token 
of  complete  surrender  and  a  few  of  them  feet  first. 
There  was  some  blood  spilled  on  both  sides,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  but  there  wasn’t  much  that  the 
strikers  could  do  in  the  way  of  calling  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  law  after  they  themselves  had  so  bla¬ 
tantly  defied  the  authorities  to  put  them  out..  State 
troopers  and  the  police  force  were  on  hand  but  the 
farmers  were  quite  capable  of  keeping  the  situation 
veil  in  hand  themselves.  They  did  an  admirable  job. 

So  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  the 
verdict  seems  to  be  “Good  for  the  farmers!  More 
power  to  them !”  and  perhaps  their  action  in  this  one 
case  will  put  a  little  more  stiffening  in  certain 
backbones  that  need  it. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Meat  on  the  Table 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  consuming  public  is  constantly 
bombarded  by  every  known  source  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  eat  more  of  various  food 
products,  such  as  cereals,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  all  of  which  are  beneficial  and 
desirable  when  used  in  proper  amounts 
as  part  of  our  daily  diet.  There  is  a 
definite  limitation  relative  to  capacity 
of  the  human  stomach ;  it  is  obvious  if 
we  eat  more  bread  we  will  consume  less 
of  some  other  product.  An  increase  in 
consumption  of  any  food  product  means 
there  is  just  that  much  less  market  for 
other  foods.  This  situation  has  resulted 
in  intense  trade  rivalry,  in  which  the 
fight  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  bitter 
and  never  ending. 

Every  known  device  of  the  salesman’s 
and  advertiser’s  art  is  brought  to  bear  in 
a  constant  barrage  on  the  captain  of  our 
dining  table — the  American  housewife.  A 
salesman's  success  and  salary  is  largely 
measured  by  attained  results,  with  a  live¬ 
lihood  contingent  on  accomplishment,  it 
is  small  wonder  there  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  for  practices  and  state¬ 
ments  to  be  used  in  merchandising  some 
foods  which  if  not  actually  untrue  are  at 
least  highly  misleading  and  unethical  in 
their  many  implications. 

So  vicious  did  adverse  propaganda  be¬ 
come  against  meat  and  meat  products 
that  many  otherwise  well-informed  per¬ 
sons  became  firmly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  that 
meat  eating  was  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  health,  and  some 
even  classified  its  con¬ 
sumers  as  almost  moral 
and  physical  degenerates. 

Such  a  belief  and  such 
information  is  not  only 
absurd,  but  is  clearly  not 
justified  by  the  facts 
which  are  being  increas¬ 
ingly  proven  in  numerous 
laboratories  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  leading  nutri¬ 
tion  and  medical  research 
investigators. 

Face  the  Facts 

Several  years  ago  the 
various  meat  interests  in¬ 
cluding  livestock  associa¬ 
tions,  livestock  marketing 
agencies,  American  meat 
packers  and  retailers, 
found  it  expedient,  if  not 
actually  necessary,  to 
form  a  National  Live¬ 
stock  and  Meat  Board. 

R.  C.  Pollock  is  general  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI.  This  organization  has  been  an 
important  contributing  factor  in  present¬ 
ing  true  facts  relative  to  meat  nutrition 
and  research,  and  in  devising  improved 
and  proper  methods  of  production, 
slaughter  and  merchandising  meats. 

Of  special  interest  and  value  have  been 
certain  clinical  studies  and  investigations 
conducted  through  grants  of  this  board, 
made  by  Dr.  Leo  K.  Campbell,  Rush 
Medical  College,  relative  to  high  protein 
diets  in  reducing,  and  a  child  feeding 
study  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  S.  Her¬ 
zog,  has  also  been  investigated  under  the 
direction  of  W.  R.  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  and 
George  O.  Burr,  Ph.  D.,  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Walter  R.  Seegers,  M.  S., 
and  H.  A.  Mattill,  Ph.  D.,  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  have  had  charge  of 
an  investigation  relative  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  animal  tissues  for  growth,  repro¬ 
duction  and  lactation. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  these  studies  as  summarized  in 
the  board’s  eleventh  annual  report  states 
in  part :  “In  observations  on  the  addition 
of  fats  to  the  diet  as  a  cure  for  infantile 
eczema,  there  has  been  a  high  percentage 
of  cures  or  relief.  Similar  successful  re¬ 
sults  have  been  reported  in  cases  of 
eczema  in  adults.  Lard  is  an  excellent 
source  of  these  fatty  acids.” 

Meat  Diet  for  Reducing 

Observations  on  numerous  patients  in 
a  Chicago  clinic  nutrition  department  in¬ 
dicated  that  patients  which  received  high 
protein  diets  were  able  to  make  greater 
weight  reductions  in  shorter  time  with  no 
unfavorable  results.  The  attained  results 
were  much  in  favor  of  patients  on  reduc¬ 
ing  diets  receiving  higher  protein  levels 
than  was  formerly  thought  sufficient  to 


meet  normal  body  requirements,  a  logical 
theory  advanced  relative  to  the  physical 
cause  of  this  metabolic  condition  being 
that  the  excess  protein  might  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  body  tissues  in  burning 
the  extra  weight  faster  and  more  efficient¬ 
ly.  It  was  further  found  that  where 
liberal  amounts  of  meat  were  used  those 
reducing  in  weight  suffered  no  discomfort 
from  hunger  or  from  physiological  de¬ 
ficiency. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  work  was  planned  along 
these  lines  and  to  also  study  the  effect  of 
such  high  protein  diets  on  the  kidneys. 
The  following  brief  summary  covers  the 
work  reported :  “In  the  first  period  of 
study  four  patients  were  hospitalized 
regularly  every  four  weeks  for  complete 
metabolic  studies,  including  kidney  func¬ 
tion  tests.”  No  adverse  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  kidney  tests.  One  patient 
was  a  14-year-old  girl,  who  should  have 
weighed  114  pounds,  but  actually  weighed 
243  pounds.  She  lost  45  pounds  in  19 
weeks. 

“Another  patient,  a  woman  27  years 
old,  weighed  about  70  pounds  more  than 


she  should  have  weighed  for  her  height 
and  age.  She  lost  steadily  until  in  a 
seven  months  period  she  had  taken  off  56 
pounds,  and  she  not  only  looked  better, 
but  her  health  was  greatly  improved. 

“A  woman,  51  years  old,  who  was  26 
pounds  overweight,  lost  at  the  rate  of 
over  3*4  pounds  per  week ;  she  reached 
her  desired  weight  in  seven  weeks.  An¬ 
other  patient,  a  woman  of  29,  reached 
her  desired  weight  of  124  pounds,  losing 
11  pounds  in  one  month.  An  older  man, 
aged  60,  lost  251/4  pounds  in  three 
months.” 

A  group  of  patients  placed  on  high 
caloric  diets,  containing  large  quantities 
of  meat  for  increasing  weight  obtained 
excellent  desired  results.  A  typical  day’s 
menu  in  the  reducing  diet  advocated  by 
the  board,  which  contained  liberal  serv¬ 
ings  of  lean  meat  in  two  of  the  three 
meals  consisted  of  fruit,  butter,  one  egg, 
slice  of  toast  and  black  coffee  for  break¬ 
fast.  Noon  meal  of  raw  vegetable,  fruit, 
lean  meat,  cottage  cheese  or  egg,  cooked 
vegetable,  milk,  bread  and  butter.  Eve¬ 
ning  meal  of  lean  meat,  raw  vegetable, 
bread  and  butter,  cooked  vegetables,  fruit 
and  milk.  Amounts  and  kinds  of  the  va¬ 
rious  food  ingredients  would  vary  with 
the  individual’s  physiologic  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements,  and  should  be  consumed  only 
in  kind  and  quantity  under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  dietitian  or  physician. 

Ciiemtstry  of  Meat 

The  attained  results  with  lean  meat 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  these  re¬ 
ducing  diets  is  a  logical  expectation  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  chemical 
constituents  of  meat  most  nearly  approxi¬ 
mate  those  of  our  own  bodies.  They  are 
therefore  most  easily  digested  and  readily 
assimilated  by  our  own  tissues. 

The  next  great  advancements  in  nutri¬ 


tion  will  unquestionably  be  along  the  line 
of  qualitative  distinctions  relative  to  pro¬ 
tein  requirements  of  the  animal  body. 
Due  to  their  complex  chemical  nature 
few  of  the  proteins  have  ever  been  com¬ 
pletely  analyzed  chemically.  However, 
it  has  been  clearly  established  that  all 
proteins  are  made  up  of  varying  amounts 
of  what  are  called  amino  acids.  During 
digestion  and  assimilation  the  animal 
body  is  capable  of  synthesising  some  of 
the  necessary  amino  acids  regardless  of 
the  kind  and  level  of  its  total  protein  in¬ 
take.  Not  all  of  the  necessary  amino 
acids  though  can  be  manufactured  in  the 
process  of  matabolism ;  meat  supplies 
many  of  these  in  their  most  natural  form. 

Chemistry  influences  our  most  com¬ 
mon  daily  activities  to  a  greater  extent 
than  wre  often  realize.  The  chemical  rea¬ 
son  why  meat  extracts,  in  the  form  of 
broths,  boullion,  consomme,  or  soups,  are 
served  first  at  meal  time  is  because  they 
contain  considerable  nitrogenous  extracts, 
mostly  in  a  chemical  form  called  ereatinin 
and  creatin,  which  act  as  stimulants  to 
our  digestive  glands,  thus  making  the 


foods  which  follow  not  only  more  palata¬ 
ble,  but  also  more  easily  digested.  Older 
animals  and  game  are  comparatively  high 
in  these  substances.  The  appetite  would 
be  jaded,  indeed,  which  could  not  relish 
clear  boullion  obtained  from  roasting  a 
pheasant  in  a  double  roaster. 

Chemistry  again  plays  the  basic  role 
as  to  why  a  stringy  looking  joint  from  an 
old  cow  carcass  will  constitute  a  better 
base  for  souj)  than  a  choice  sirloin  or 
porterhouse  cut  from  a  prime  steer.  Col¬ 
lage!^  and  ossein,  two  important  and 
necessary  proteins  in  the  animal  body, 
exist  in  much  greater  quantity  in  bone, 
tendons  and  connective  tissue  than  in  the 
other  portions  of  an  animal  carcass. 
However,  perhaps  more  important  and 
necessary  in  human  diet  are  the  proteins 
known  as  the  albuminoids,  which  form  a 
high  percentage  of  lean  meat,  being  easily 
digested  in  this  form. 

Jack  Sprat  and  Wife 

You  will  remember  that  Jack  Sprat 
had  a  positive  dislike  for  fat,  while  his 
wife  had  a  similar  feeling  about  lean 
meat.  This  seemed  to  work  out  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction  in  their  own  domes¬ 
tic  relations,  but  probably  few  nutrition 
authorities  would  recommend  a  similar 
one-sided  diet  for  most  of  us.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any  blanket 
rules  of  diet  or  conduct  which  could  be 
used  or  applied  successfully  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  population.  What  is  needed 
and  agrees  with  one  may  he  unsuitable 
for  another.  Any  food  can  therefore  only 
be  considered  in  its  general  use  and  ap¬ 
plication  as  related  to  the  so-called  nor¬ 
mal  of  health  or  metabolism. 

Fats  during  digestion  supply  2*4  times 
as  much  energy  as  the  common  carbohy¬ 
drates,  such  as  starch  and  sugar.  This 
is  because  they  contain  more  hydrogen 


and  carbon.  The  quality  and  character 
of  fat  in  a  carcass  is  influenced  materi¬ 
ally  by  the  manner  and  kind  of  feed 
which  has  been  used  in  the  fattening  or 
finishing  process.  A  corn-fed  beef  car¬ 
cass  which  has  been  properly  finished  and 
fed  sufficient  amounts  of  a  suitable  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  will  carry  a  desirable 
white,  flaky  fat,  high  in  stearin,  a  fatty 
acid  which  remains  solid  at  ordinary 
room  temperature.  The  excessive  feeding 
of  Soy  beans  or  peanuts  may  produce  a 
soft  oily,  fat  which  liquefies  at  room  tem¬ 
perature,  with  consequent  lower  keeping 
and  curing  properties. 

In  many  eastern  markets  a  prevalence 
of  poorly  finished  beef  and  old  cow  car¬ 
casses  have  justly  caused  discriminating 
housewives  to  object  to  fat,  because  it 
not  only  lacks  palatability  but  is  often 
actually  objectionable  in  flavor.  In  order 
for  beef  to  grade  as  choice  or  prime  it 
must  have  been  fattened  for  at  least  120 
days  on  a  suitable  grain  ration,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  corn  forming  from  SO  to  90 
per  cent  and  the  rest  a  suitable  protein 
supplement,  plus  needed  roughage,  either 
good  quality  hay  alone,  or  hay  and  corn 
silage.  Such  a  ration  so  fed  will  produce 
a  carcass  of  desired  top  grade  if  fed  to 
cattle  carrying  a  predominance  of  beef 
blood.  Beef  cattle  have  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  laying  on  fat  so  it  U 
interspersed  between  the 
muscle  fibers.  When  fin¬ 
ished  such  a  carcass  has 
proper  marbling.  This  in- 
terspersion  of  fat  with 
lean  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  carcass  makes  the 
lean  tissues  tender,  juicy 
and  succulent,  with  a 
high  degree  of  palata¬ 
bility. 

Western  beef  has  no 
superiority  or  advantage 
over  eastern  beef  similar¬ 
ly  finished  and  of  com¬ 
parable  grade  and  quali¬ 
ty.  Prime  eastern  beef  is 
being  produced  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantity  for  our 
home  markets.  National 
and  local  packer  buyers 
in  all  our  larger  civic 
centers  are  always  in  the 
market  for  such  beef  at 
top  prices.  When  cattle 
are  being  fattened  the 
feeder  will  find  it  of  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  to  solicit 
these  prospective  purchasers  rather  than 
depend  on  local  livestock  buyers.  Local 
buyers  deal  principally  in  old  worn-out 
dairy  cows  and  veal  calves,  and  will  sel¬ 
dom  pay  a  price  which  well-finished  cat¬ 
tle  merit.  Often  they  feel  the  feeder  is  at 
their  mercy  and  eventually  will  have  to 
take  their  best  offered  quotation.  With 
good  roads  and  modern  trucking  facili¬ 
ties,  even  when  only  a  few  steers  are  be¬ 
ing  fed,  neighbors  may  transport  their 
finished  cattle  on  a  co-operative  basis  to 
their  best  adjacent  market  center.  A 
visit  to  all  local  and  national  packing 
concerns  will  produce  most  gratifying  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  cattle  are  really  of  good 
grade  and  well  finished,  eastern  meat 
firms  are  eager  and  willing  to  purchase 
them  at  attractive  prices. 


Silage  and  Dry  Corn 

W  hat  is  the  difference  between  silo 
corn  and  dry  feed  corn  on  production  for 
dairy  cows?  jx.  t. 

New  York. 

Silo  corn  refers  to  corn  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  silo  with  the  corn 
stalk.  Such  silage  made  from  corn  con¬ 
tains  from  16  to  20  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds  of  corn 
silage,  and  from  1  to  1%  pounds  of  diges¬ 
tible  protein. 

Good  quality  dent  corn,  just  the  grain 
alone,  contains  an  average  of  about  80 
per  cent  total  digestible  nutrients,  and 
about  7  per  cent  protein. 

So  on  a  nutrient  comparable  basis  tin1 
silage  is  worth  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  the  corn  grain.  These 
feeds,  however,  should  not  be  compared 
on  a  production  basis,  as  one  is  a  concen¬ 
trate  dry  feed  and  the  other  a  succulent 
roughage.  r.  w.  d. 


Cuts  showing  prime  finish  and  quality,  from  the  Aberdeen- Angus  steer  owned  and  exhibited  to  championship 
honors  by  Oliver  Knapp,  West  Falls,  Erie  County.  N.  Y .,  at  the  1936  Neiv  York  State  Fair.  Purchased  and 

retailed  by  George  Keppler’s  Market,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Anderson  Electric  Head  Milkers 

Pipe  Line  and  Portable  Vacuum  Pulsators 
®  entirely  eliminated,  replaced 
with  very  small  110  volt 
motor.  Always  exactly  cor¬ 
rect  speed  and  timing. 
Improve  your  outfit  with 
electric  head  units.  Dur- 

_ _ _  able,  fast,  simple  and  sani- 

Q;l  tary.  You  must  be  satisfied  they  are 

best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Write. 
ANDE'RSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
“Builders  of  Hiqh  Grade  Milkers  for  over  20  Years” 


DR.  LESURE’S  C.  C.  and  F.  DROPS 

TO  REDUCE  COUGHS.  COLDS  and  FEVER 
FOR  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

Six  Fluid  Ounces 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


COO  Cft  IIP  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  "COMMERCTAL” 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  TTs  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  per  blades!  We 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set.  mail 

to-JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLEV.N.  J. 


Economical,  safe,  guaranteed.  For 
EIcCTriC  fences  battery  or  power.  FREE  Catalog. 

MF.IJiEN  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  Y,  Chippewa  Falls.  Win.  Agents  wanted. 


WADI  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
ww  Wlimerchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


UfAAl  1C  UlrtUCD  Ship  here  for  good  results  Write 

WUUL  IJ  niunCK  LIVINGSTON'S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered  and  Grade  Holslein 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Close  springers.  T.  B.,  Bang  and  Garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 

F  o  r  Sale 

REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Cows,  heifers  and  hulls,  with  high  production,  test 
and  type.  Accredited  and  blood-tested. 

R.  A.  DAVIS,  R  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale  Blocky  pair  Percheron  mares  weight  2.800 
one  Registered,  age  5 ;  other  grade  age  7.  sound  fine 
condition,  kind,  good  workers  every  where  single  or 
double  both  in  foal  to  Pure-bred  Stud  weight  1.950 
regular  breeder,  price  $550.  Also  their  yearling  colts 
Pure-bred  mare  colt  grade  Stud  colt,  pair  $250. 
Middle  age  Brown  gelding,  serviceable,  sound  good 
worker  weight  1,300,  price  $125.  3  year  old  Belgian 
gelding  sound,  broke,  weight  1,100,  price  $150.  Blocky 
grade  Percheron  mare  colt  two,  sound.  $150.  Registered 
Stud  colt  will  make  ton  horse  sire  weight  2.300:  dam 
1.750,  price  $250.  Ten  young  cows.  3  fresh,  7  springers 
and  hull  accredited  herd. 

EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


nri  p[  A  NIC  We  can  show  more  quality  stallions 
DILl-iVil/Al l L?  and  mares  than  any  other  dealer 
in  Ohio.  Special  offer-— On  account  f,r.rrl~  Nrvw 
of  shortage  of  feed  and  the  fact  HOW 

all  our  horses  are  fat  and  ready  for  market  we  have 
decided  to  cut  all  prices  20  per  cent  and  deliver 
free  of  charge  ail  horses  sold  prior  to  May  1st. 

Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  MIDDLEF1ELD,  OHIO. 

Itoute  87.  35  miles  East  of  Cleveland. 


REPAJO  BELGIANS 

Several  quality  fillies  for  brood  stock  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  See  our  stallions  before  you  buy. 

REPAJO  FARMS  -  BENONI  POINT 

13  miles  from  Easton  thru  Royal  Oak,  Maryland 


AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

KONBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO. 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS,  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y, 


20  Reg.  Percherons 

Carnival.  Kontact  M.  and  other  good  sires.  Show  and 
Bleeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  or  come. 

F.  B.  STEWART,  -  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale  Three  Year  Old  Bay  Belgian  Gelding 

Broke  weight  1,100 — $150.  Percheron  mare  colt  2  years 
Grey  $150.  rereheron  Stud  colt  yearling  Grey  $100. 
These  are  native  horses,  sound,  fine  condition.  Price  is 
delivered.  EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  Arcade.  N.  Y. 


HYI I  MFnF  FARM  Belgians,  Fifty  Head— rmport- 
n  1LL1UE.DE  THIUHed  and  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  Belgians  and  Percherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHAXDLKR,  Charfton.  Iona 


DOGS 


St.  Bernard  PUPPIES  register 

Wonderful  home  dogs.  Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel 
A.  R.  Buck,  R.  D.  2,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  Pnone  13  F21. 


Sable  and  White 

dog  $15.00. 


female  Collie  18  mo.  Great 
Watch  Companion  and  farm 

0.  H.  RILEY.  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 


Ped. 

Stock. 


KFGI8TEItED  COCKER  8PAMELS  dogs 
and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  LONG  EARED  Black-Tan  Fox  and 
Coon  Hound  Pups.  30-incli  eared  stud. 

CARL  RAUCH.  -  FLORENCE,  MASS. 


FOlt  SALK— Bred,  registered  "ALE  WHITE  COLI.IE 
FEMALES,  tired  to  registered  all  white  dog;  also  open 
bitches.  HOOPER  VINES  -  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 


COCKER  Spaniel  Pups.  Males,  $10:  females.  $5. 
None  better.  0.  H.  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson’s  Poultry  Farm 
Grove  (ity,  Pa. 


pAi  f  1F70  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULLilbO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  \.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS — Sable  with  white  markings  5111108. 

$10:  females,  $5.  0.  H.  RILEY,  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS  Ransomville,  N.  Y 


PONIES 


SHETLAND.  WELSH  and  larger  Ponies.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 

clearly.  TORREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


_  ,  .  ..  ,,  _■  n •  _  Herd  of  00,  acclimat- 

For  Sale  Shetland  Pomes  ea  to  the  East,  from 

which  to  select..  Very  attractive  prices.  Visit  the  farm. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No.  2  1  6,  Carmel,  N.  V. 


Feed  and  Milk  Prices 

The  dairy  farmer  is  caught  between 
rising  grain  costs  and  falling  milk  prices. 
He  ought  to  stop  buying  grain.  Then  we 
would  have  less  milk  and  higher  prices 
for  the  farmer. 

Reduced  grain  purchases  would  tend 
to  lower  price  for  feed.  The  speculators 
in  grain  and  in  milk  would  have  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  smaller  profits.  The  grain 
speculators  would  have  less  demand  for 
feed  and  the  milk  speculators  would  have 
to  stop  yelling  “surplus”  when  they  had 
a  short  supply  of  milk.  Please  advocate 
no  more  grain  buying  for  farmers’  cows 
until  the  farmer  can  get  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  his  milk. 

Every  farmer  in  this  country  ought  to 
be  a  reader  of  The  Rural  Netw-Yorker. 

Vermont.  M.  M.  ,c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  9-12. — Westchester  County  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

June  10. — Strawberry  day,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm  of  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven. 

June  17. — Dairymen’s  League  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  17-23. — National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  19. — Early  Vegetable  Field  Day, 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  Wind¬ 
sor.. 

July  27-30. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College.  Amherst. 

August  IS. — Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day,  Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  ned  New  Haven. 


Sensational  Auction  Sale 

Monday,  May  3rd 


Over  100  Head  of  Horses 

MADE  UP  AS  FOLLOWS: 

30  HEAD  BELGIAN  STALLIONS  AND  MARES, 

including  shipment  of  25  head  which  sailed  from 
Antwerp  April  6th.  Also  Wyandott’s  Rebecca, 

Grand  Champion  mare  at  Royal  Winter  Fair, 

Toronto. 

30  HEAD  PERCHERON  STALLIONS  AND  MARES, 

including  a  number  imported  from  France  last 
August;  also  CROC  A  DON  KATISHA.  Grand 
Champion  Percheron  mare  at  the  last  Royal 
Winter  Fair. 

5  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS:  2  CLYDESDALE  MARES 

5  FRENCH  CANADIAN  STALLIONS:  3  FRENCH  CANADIAN  MARES 

3  STANDARD  BRED  STALLIONS 
25  GRADE  WORK  HORSES  AND  COLTS 

SALE  WILL  COMMENCE  SHARP  AT  II  A.  M. 

PARTIES  FROM  A  DISTANCE  CAN  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  BARGAIN  WEEKEND  EXCURSIONS 

TO  ATTEND  THIS  SALE. 

THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  EVER  PRESENTED  TO  THE  HORSEMEN  OF 
CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES  TO  BUY  OUTSTANDING  PEDIGREED  STALLIONS  AND 
MARES  AT  THEIR  OWN  PRICE. 

TERMS:  CASH  —  WHERE  REQUIRED,  CREDIT  UP  TO  THREE  MONTHS  WILL  BE  GRANTED 
WITH  INTEREST  AT  6%.  SATISFACTORY  FINANCIAL  REFERENCES  MUST  BE  SUPPLIED. 

ARNOLDWOLD  FARMS  -  GRENVILLE,  QUE.  -  Gilbert  E.  Arnold*  Prop. 

Grenville  is  located  60  mile  west  of  Montreal  and  within  one  day’s  driving  distance  of  New  York  and 

New  England  States. 


AYRSHIRES  OF  SUPERIOR  MERIT 

will  be  offered  at  the 

STRATHGLASS-STRATHAVEN  PUBLIC  SALE 

at  Strathglass  Farm,  Tuesday,  May  11th  — 1:00  P.  M. 

TWELVE  GREAT,  YOUNG  BULLS  BY  NOTED  IMPORTED  SIRES  and  out  of  deep- 
life-time  record  cows  with  tests  of  4%  and  over.  Grand  individuals. 

THE  BEST  IN  HEIFERS  INCLUDING  11  HEAD  IMPORTED  direct  from  the  leading 
herds  of  Scotland,  and  37  of  the  choicest  heifers  of  our  own  breeding. 

THE  STRATHGLASS  HERD  has  an  eight-year  average  of  10,066  pounds  of  milk  and  407 
pounds  of  butterfat,  and  uolds  the  world’s  record  for  100-cow  herds  with  none  milked 
more  than  three  times  daily. 

FIFTY  COWS  IN  STRATHAVEN  FARM  HERD  have  records  which  average  12,259  pounds 
of  milk,  494  pounds  of  fat.  Many  others  are  on  test. 

Plan  to  attend  this  sale  if  interested  in  quality  Ayrsliires  having 
best  of  pedigrees  and  production  inheritance.  Health  guaranteed. 

STRATHGLASS  FARM  john^&JrZne,  J&.  m0,.  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Hog  Outlook 

The  government  forecast  is  that  hog 
prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  hog  marketing  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1937,  will  average  somewhat 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  From  March 
through  September,  1936,  the  average 
price  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  was  $9.90.  Little  change  in 
hog  prices  is  expected  during  the  next 
two  months,  but  the  advance  in  prices  in 
the  Summer  months  probably  will  be  at 
least  as  great  as  the  usual  rise  in  that 
period. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter-  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  1936-37  marketing  year 
will  be  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1935-36.  Most  of  this  probable 
decrease  in  slaughter  is  likely  to  occur 
during  the  period  from  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  expected  decrease,  however, 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
over  a  year  earlier  in  storage  stocks  of 
hog  products  now  on  hand.  On  March  1, 
1937,  the  increase  in  stocks  of  pork  and 
lard  over  a  year  earlier  was  equivalent 
to  the  products  obtained  from  nearly  2,- 
S00,000  hogs  of  average  market  weight. 

Consumer  demand  for  hog  products 
thus  far  in  1936-37  has  been  somewhat 
stronger  than  in  1935-36.  A  continuation 
of  this  stronger  demand  is  probable  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  current  hog 
marketing  year.  Foreign  demand  for 
American  hog  products  is  not  likely  to 
show  much  improvement  during  the  re1 
mainder  of  1937  over  the  low  level  of  the 
past  two  years. 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  per 
head  of  livestock  on  farms  probably  is 
now  no  larger  than  it  was  two  years  ago 
following  the  1934  drought.  The  corn 
supply  apparently  is  smaller.  In  the 
Western  Corn  Belt,  where  the  effects  of 
the  1936  drought  were  most  severe,  the 
Supply  of  corn  per  hog  on  farms  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1937,  was  about  40  per  cent 
smaller  than  two  years  earlier.  Any  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  hog  production  in 
this  region,  the  most  important  hog  pro¬ 
ducing  area,  is  dependent  upon  the  return 
of  corn  production  to  something  like  a 
normal  level.  Even  if  an  average,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  average,  corn  crop  is  produced 
in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  this  year,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  hog  production  will 
approach  levels  comparable  with  the  five- 
year  (1929-33)  average  for  several  years. 

If  hog  prices  continue  relatively  high 
and  if  conditions  favorable  for  the  in- 
cr  ased  acreage  of  feed  crops  continue, 
some  expansion  in  hog  production  in 
areas  outside  the  Corn  Belt  is  probable. 


NEW  YORK  AYRSHIRES  AT  AUCTION 

Friday,  May  14th,  1:00  P.  M.,  D.  S.  T. 


AT 


ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

ONE  MILE  WEST  OF  TOWN  ON  ROUTE  9-K 

Business  Cows  in  Milk  Valuable  Young  Sires 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers 


These  cattle  are  from  the  leading  Ayrshire 
herds  of  New  York  State.  They  are  choice¬ 
ly  bred  for  heavy  production  of  4%  milk, 
first-class  individuals,  guaranteed  sound. 


All  are  accredited  tuberculosis-free,  and 
from  herds  that  are  under  state  or  federal 
supervision  for  Bang’s  disease.  Each  ani¬ 
mal  tested  clean  within  30  days  of  sale. 


SALE  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

THE  NEW  YORK  FEDERATION  OF  AYRSHIRE  CLUBS  AND  BREEDERS 

FOR  CATALOG,  ADDRESS  C.  V.  MUSGRAVE,  SECRETARY,  GLOVERSVTLLE,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES  at  AUCTION 

4  O 


Registered—  Accredited  —  Blood  -Tested 

GUARANTEED  Cows  and  Heifers 
NEW  ENGLAND  CLUB  SALE 
MONDAY,  /WAV  1 0th  at  TO  A.  M. 

Wood  Ford  Farm  -  Avon,  Conn. 

These  are  all  young,  deep  milking,  high  testing  cows  of 
popular  breeding.  .Most  of  the  offering  will  be  fresh  or 
due  about  sale  time.  For  catalog,  write— 

NEW  ENGLAND  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 
2  Seminary  Hill  Brandon,  Vermont 

AYRSHIRE  COWS 

make  4%  milk  most  economically.  We  are  offering  best 
foundation  material  in  cows,  bred  heifers,  or  heifer 
calves.  Excellent  production  backing,  true  breed  type 
and  character.  Herd  accredited  for  tuberculosis  and 
agglutination  test.  For  full  description  animals  any 
specified  age,  write:  JOHN  COCHRANE,  Box  67. 
Goshen,  New  York,  or  Port  Chester,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to 
serviceable  age  from  high  record  Advanced  Register 
dams  and  by  proved  sires.  Reasonable  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

Spring  Farm  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

from  4  to  14  months  old,  of  Primrose  Butterfat  breed¬ 
ing.  Sires  and  Dams  A.  R.  Herd  accredited  and  blood- 
tested.  For  prices  and  pedigrees  apply  to — 

THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr.,  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

FUR  C  A  I  C  Twelve  Guernsey  heifers.  3  months  to 
rV/IY  OrtLL  o  years.  Two  yearling  bulls,  all  from 
high  producing  and  Accredited  Herd.  Farm  over  stocked. 

L.  F.  BANCROFT.  Stillwater  Farm.  Walden.  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ZH 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  AVORTON,  MIL 

FT-  C*  f  8  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS 
r  Or  hjai€ .  freshen  in  April.  1  Registered  Bull. 


H.  B.  ELMENDORF 


Port  Ewen.  New  York 


\  j _ _ ] _  a  Young  hulls,  lieifers  nnd 

/\Deraeen-/\ngUScows.  Very  well  bred  but 

priced  low.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Box  32,  Lawtons. N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Shipped  C,  O.  D,  on  Approval. 

from  the  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. -TEL.  1085 

Come  New  England’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs. 
C  H  EST  ER  AND  Y0  R  KSH I R  E— B  E  R  KSH  I R  E  AND 
0.1. C.— HAMPSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-7  wks  old . $4.50  each 

8-9  wks.  old . $5.00  each 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

50  YEARS 

With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester — Yorkshire — Duroc — Berkshire — Poland  crosses. 
8,  9.  10.  12  weeks.  $5:  $5.50:  $6:  $6.50  each. 

Yaccination  50  cents  each  if  desired. 

Selected  young  Boars  all  ages  and  prices. 

_ „  Post  Office  Order  —  Check  —  C.  O.  D. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

I  ery  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated, 
pairs  8  weeks  old,  selected  breeding.  Boars  for  service. 
Why  not  raise  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AT,fy^.V!(5LFARMS’  H-  GEORGE  THOMPSON. 
BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager. 

CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old. 
$4.75  each.  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

M.CHAELF  L°UXB-  n°T.l!>aSgl5,f0r  ^Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  AND  SHO  ATS 

CHINAS,  BERKS,  some  CHESTERS.  DUROCS. 
HAMPS  over  6  weeks.  $4.50  each;  8  weeks.  $5:  over 
30  lbs.  $6:  over  40  lbs.  $7.  Vaccinated  with  serum, 
castrated,  crated  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  -  CHESWOLD,  Delaware 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  7  weeks  old .  $4.75  ea 

Pigs  S  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn,  Mass. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites.  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester. 
(  hester-Duroc  crosses.  6  weeks.  $4.50:  8  weeks,  $4.75: 
10  weeks.  $5.00:  12  weeks,  $6.00.  All  good  feeders. 
Crates  free.  Ship  one  or  more  C.  O.  D.  Vaccination 
50c  extra  if  desired.  CARL  ANDERSON. 

Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  653-W 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason- 
ablv  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


Dreg.  CU/IUC  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russel 
UROC  OlfinC  l»attln«ton.  Selpio  Center.  ? 

0  1  p  Purebred  registered  pigs,  s  1 0  each,  I 

■  !•  U.  bated  pairs.  520.  It.  IIII.RSF.XECA  FALLS. 


GOATS 


For  Sale 


FRESH  DOES 

others  to  freshen:  also  pure  Alpine  buck  kids 

A.  C.  PETERSON,  KNOX,  PENNA 
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Previews 

One  of  the  best  things  about  editing 
this  department  is  reading  the  contribu¬ 
tions  and  letters  ahead  of  time  and  think¬ 
ing  about  how  much  interest  each  one 
will  be  sure  to  arouse. 

* 

That  good  article  about  the  kitchen 
safes  suggests  all  sorts  of  possibilities, 
doesn't  it? 

* 

And  with  the  maple  sugar  season  right 
with  us  and  honey  week  almost  over, 
what  could  be  more  timely  than  the  honey 
and  maple  recipes  with  the  apricot  ones 
to  take  away  the  too-sweet  taste? 

* 

The  way  our  dress  patterns  and  nee¬ 
dlework  patterns  are  taking  hold  pleases 
the  whole  staff  here.  It  shows  that  our 
readers  are  right  up  to  the  minute  in 
their  ideas,  and  they  will  get  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  anything  they  really  like  and 
want. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a  variety  of 
lovely  colorful  prints  as  we  women  have 
to  choose  from  this  season?  It  seems  to 
me  it  shouldn’t  be  at  all  difficult  to  have 
a  dress  made  up  of  a  design  in  one  s 
favorite  flower.  And  The  R.  N.-Y.  pat¬ 
terns  are  the  complete  answer  as  to  how 
to  make  them. 

But,  since  few  of  us  like  to  be  made 
conspicuous  by  our  clothes  here  is  just 
one  little  suggestion :  Watch  the  size  of 
the  design.  Large  women  had  better 
stick  to  the  smaller  flowers  and  the  more 
subdued  colors  even  if  it  does  mean 
stifling  a  yearning  for  the  more  gorgeous 
ones.  The  person  we  know  best,  being  of 
the  bean-pole  variety  of  figure,  has  to 
pass  up  all  designs  that  have  a  lengthen¬ 
ing,  narrowing  tendency.  But  even  so 
all  the  shops  are  showing  plenty  of  lovely 
prints  to  suit  every  figure. 

* 

We  like  the  little  beauty  tip  for  house¬ 
wives,  too,  and  perhaps  we  can  run  more 
of  them  along  with  the  timely  comments 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse.  After  all,  real 
beauty  is  based  on  cleanliness  and  good 
health. 

* 

And  that  reminds  us  that  National 
Child  Health  Week  begins  May  1  with 
special  celebrations  for  Child  Health  Day. 
All  through  the  United  States  during 
that  week  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teach¬ 
ers  and  everyone  else  who  is  interested 
in  better  health  for  children  (which 
means  practically  everybody)  will  be 
thinking  and  talking  about  the  best  ways 
and  means  for  keeping  young  America 
healthy  and  well.  Good  speakers  will  be 
on  the  radio  and  in  person  within  the 
hearing  of  nearly  every  home. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Is  there  any  woman  who  can  resist  the 
appeal  of  a  new  household  gadget, 
whether  she  lives  in  a  fine  old  rambling 
farmhouse  or  is  limited  to  a  tiny  one- 
room  apartment  in  a  big  city?  We  doubt 
it,  for  no  matter  whether  you  go  into  a 
country  store,  a  dime  store  or  the  larg¬ 
est  department  store  in  a  big  city,  you 
will  find  the  gadget  counter,  or  shop,  one 
of  the  most  popular  spots.  The  large 
stores  know  that  if  they  want  to  attract 
the  women  they  have  to  have  all  the  new¬ 
est  ideas  for  saving  time  and  labor  in 
little  ways,  and  many  of  them  have 
regular  gadget  shops  now  as  a  special 
lure  to  we  women  who  are  not  strong 
minded  enough  to  look  the  other  way. 

With  Spring  cleaning  on  your  mind 
you  would  be  interested  in  the  tricky 
brushes  that  are  shaped  to  go  into  places 
where  brushes  never  went  before  and  get 
all  the  dirt  out.  They  are  priced  from 
46c  to  $2.9S.  There  is  a  mop  that  wrings 
itself  for  85c  and  a  paste  cleaner  made 
especially  for  woodwork  that  costs  about 
32c  a  can. 

There  is  a  parsley  cutter  that  works 
on  the  lawn-mower  principle  and  is  just 
as  good  for  noodles  and  other  things,  that 
can  be  had  for  29c. 

Anyone  who  had  tried  to  bring 
pickles  or  olives  or  cherries  out  of  a  bot¬ 
tle  without  spoiling  their  good  looks 
would  not  mind  paying  59c  for  a  set  of 
three  “abstracters”  which  will  do  the  job 
neatly  and  quickly. 

Of  course  if  shelling  peas  or  making 
shoestrings  of  beans  are  bits  of  work  that 
you  count  on  for  a  little  sitting-down 
space  on  the  porch,  you  won't  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  quick-acting  pea  huller  and 
bean  slicer  that  we  saw  for  $1.49.  but  it 
does  come  in  handy  on  a  busy  day. 

Perhaps  rubber  saucers  to  put  under 
plant  jars  and  vases  cannot  be  classed 
as  gadgets,  exactly,  but  they  do  save  table 
tops  and  newly  painted  porches  from  wa¬ 
ter  stains.  We  saw  them  in  three  sizes — 
4.  6  and  8  inches  and  prices  at  14c,  23c 
.and  59c. 


Bl 


ess i  n  g  s 


God  bless  whoever 

Plants  a  rose  by  his  gate. 
Making  the  roadway  sweet 
For  those  who  walk  by  fate. 


God  bless  whoever 

Builds  a  house  with  friendly  door 
And  wide  stairway,  and  cheer  implore 
To  guests  who  have  no  houses 
And  no  lore. 


God  bless,  and  bless  again, 

Whoever  with  a  smile 
Lights  a  golden  highway 
On  the  lonely  mile. 

— Isobel  Bellman, 


Use  This  Good 


This  being  Spring  Honey  Week  what 
better  recipes  could  we  suggest  than  some 
making  good  use  of  honey,  thus  pleasing 
our  beekeeping  friends  and  giving  the 
family  a  greater  appreciation  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  product  of  the  farm. 

For  instance,  why  not  vary  the  good 
old  recipe  for  baked  beans  by  using  honey 
in  this  way  : 

Baked  Beans.  —  One  cup  dry  navy 
beans  (214  cups  when  soaked),  two  table¬ 
spoons  honey,  one-fourtli  to  one  cup  milk, 
one-half  pound  little  pork  sausages,  one- 
fourtli  cup  chopped  onion  or  one  small 
onion  (optional).  Soak  beans  over  night. 
Parboil  in  salted  water.  Heat  milk  and 
add  honey.  Put  beans  in  baking  dish,  add 
onion,  milk  and  honey.  Arrange  “pork¬ 
ers”  on  top.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees)  for  2 )4  hours.  If  beans 
are  not  drained  after  cooking,  add  one- 
half  cup  milk.  If  drained  add  one  cup. 

And  this  festive  ham  recipe  is  good — 
we  know  from  personal  experience : 

Festive  Ham.  —  Ten-pound  ham,  two 
cups  honey,  one  quart  pickle  juice,  pine¬ 
apple  juice  or  gingerale  (optional). 

Method  1. — If  ham  requires  parboiling 
do  so  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  served. 
Allow  20  minutes  to  the  pound.  Reserve 
about  one  quart  of  the  cooking  liquid 
for  use  in  baking.  Skin  the  ham,  pour 
honey  over  hot  ham  and  allow  to  stand 


John  G.  Saxe,  a  poet  of  earlier  days 
once  said  that  Vermont  was  famous  for 
four  things  : 

“Men,  women,  maple  syrup  and  horses, 

The  first  are  strong  the  latter  fleet, 
The  second  and  third  are  exceedingly 
sweet, 

And  all  are  uncommonly  hard  to  beat.” 

The  sugar  season  usually  lasts  from 
about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  April,  but  the  dates  vary  widely  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Spring  is  early  or  late.  It 
begins  as  the  Winter  is  breaking,  with  the 
first  warm  days  of  Spring  and  ends  when 
continuous  warm  weather  arrives  and  as 
leaf  buds  begin  to  swell.  Alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  crisp  cold  nights,  and 
warm,  sunshiny  days,  are  what  make 
“sugar  weather.” 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  live  on  a  farm  and  have  maple  syrup 
should  try  these  : 

Maple  Breakfast  Rolls.  —  One  egg. 
one-half  cup  each  of  milk  and  cream,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  three  teaspoons 
granulated  maple  sugar,  add  flour  until 
about  as  thick  as  griddle  cakes.  Bake  in 
muffin  tins. 

Fritters. — Three  eggs,  one  tablespoon 
sweet  cream,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two 


Farm  Product 

until  next  day.  Add  reserve  liquid,  pickle 
juice  and  bake  uncovered  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees).  Basting  occasion¬ 
ally  will  increase  the  glaze. 

Method  2. — If  ham  does  not  require 
parboiling,  heat  thoroughly  in  about  one 
quart  of  water,  skin  ham  and  proceed  as 
in  Method  1.  Garnishes :  Before  baking, 
the  surface  of  the  ham  may  be  rubbed 
with  bread  crumbs  and  garnished  with 
maraschino  cherries,  pineapple  rings  or 
apple  rings  (which  have  previously  been 
cooked  in  honey).  Or  cut  diagonals  across 
the  fat  to  form  diamonds  and  place  a 
cherry  in  the.  center  of  each. 

Here  is  a  honey-nut  bread  recipe  that 
is  a  real  “honey”  and  one  reason  why 
the  use  of  honey  in  bread  is  such  a  good 
idea  is  that  it  will  keep  the  loaf  fresh 
and  moist  to  the  last  crumb  : 

Orange  Nut  Bread. — Two  tablespoons 
shortening,  one  cup  honey,  one  egg.  1% 
tablespoons  grated  orange  rind,  three- 
fourths  cup  orange  juice,  2)4  cups  flour, 
2)4  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  three-fourths  cup  chopped 
nuts.  Cream  the  honey  and  fat ;  add  the 
beaten  egg,  add  orange  rind.  Sift  the 
dry  ingredients  and  add  alternately  with 
orange  juice.  Add  chopped  nuts.  Bake 
at  325  degrees  for  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes. 


cups  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  about  four  cups  flour.  Mix  the 
baking  powder  thoroughly  with  the  flour, 
add  the  flour  to  the  milk,  add  the  salt, 
then  the  eggs  ivell  beaten.  Fry  in  hot 
lard.  Serve  hot,  with  warm  maple  syrup. 

Maple  Sugar  Cream  Cake. — One  cup 
maple  sugar,  one  egg,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cup  sour  cream,  1%  cups  flour, 
one  teaspoon  soda.  Beat  egg  and  add  to 
sugar,  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Sift 
salt  and  soda  with  flour  and  add  to  first 
mixture  alternately  with  cream.  Bake  in 
quick  oven. 

Maple  Parfait. — Four  eggs,  one  pint 
thick  cream,  one  cup  hot  maple  syrup. 
Beat  eggs  slightly  and  pour  on  slowly 
maple  syruji.  Cook  until  mixture  thick¬ 
ens,  cool  and  add  cream  beaten  until 
stiff.  Mold,  pack  in  salt  and  ice  and  let 
stand  three  hours. 

Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Fudge.  —  One 
cup  maple  sugar,  one  cup  white  sugar, 
one-lialf  cup  cream,  one-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter.  one-half  cup  butternut  meats,  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Boil  sugar,  cream 
and  butter  until  soft-ball  stage  is  reached 
and  add  nuts  and  vanilla.  Beat  uqtil 
ready  to  pour  into  buttered  tins.  L.  M.  W. 


April  24.  1937 

Serve  More  Apricots 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
dried  fruits  are  usually  sweet,  for  apri¬ 
cots  have  a  tart  taste,  and  if  distinctive 
flavors  and  colorful  foods  are  appealing 
to  you.  apricots  should  be  one  of  your 
favorite  foods.  However,  in  spite  of 
their  attractive  flavor  and  color,  they  are 
not  so  commonly  used  as  they  should  be 
in  this  North  Country. 

In  buying  apricots,  we  get  the  choicest 
fruit.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  are  peeled 
before  drying,  and  consequently  are  more 
expensive,  but  since  the  dried  fruit  skins 
become  so  tender  when  cooked,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  pays  to  buy  the  peeled  dried 
fruit. 

The  apricots  are  picked  when  ripe  and 
either  dried  in  the  California  sun  or 
heated  slowly  in  evaporators  with  hot 
dry  air  circulating  about  them.  Sulphur 
dioxide  is  usually  added  to  prevent  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  fruit,  and  this  material 
helps  to  conserve  the  vitamin  C  content, 
a  valuable  constituent.  Authorities  agree 
that  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  injurious,  and  the 
dried  fruit  is  thoroughly  washed  before 
it  is  used. 

Apricots  are  as  rich  in  calcium  as  the 
famous  raisin  and  they  contain  large 
amounts  of  iron. 

Here  are  a  few  recipes  so  attractive 
and  simply  prepared  that  I  know  you  will 
want  to  try  them. 

Apricot  Nut  Bread. — One  and  one-lialf 
cups  dried  apricots,  one  cup  water,  2 )4 
cups  sifted  flour,  five  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-lialf  teaspoon  soda,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
lialf  cup  chopped  nuts,  one  egg,  one  cup 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  two  tablespoons 
shortening.  Wash  apricots.  Place  in 
saucepan  with  the  water.  Boil  until 
apricots  are  soft — about  10  minutes. 
Drain.  Cool  and  chop  apricots.  Sift  all 
dry  ingredients  together.  Add  nuts.  Beat 
egg.  Add  sour  milk  and  melted  shorten¬ 
ing  to  it.  Add  to  flour  mixture,  stirring 
only  enough  to  mix  ingredients.  Fold  in 
chopped  apricots.  Pour  into  greased 
bread  tin  and  let  stand  20  minutes.  Bake 
from  65  to  70  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven — 350  degrees. 

Apricot  Cream  Pie.  —  Make  a  cream 
filling :  Seven-eighths  cup  sugar,  one-third 
cup  flour,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  two 
egg  yolks,  two  cups  scalded  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Cool  the  custard  before 
adding  the  vanilla.  When  cold  fill  a 
baked  pie  shell  with  mixture.  Beat  the 
two  egg  whites  until  stiff.  Add  one-half 
cup  mashed  sweetened  stewed  apricots 
and  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Beat  with 
an  eggbeater.  Top  the  pie  with  this 
meringue  and  bake  in  a  very  low  oven 
until  the  meringue  is  set  and  is  a  golden 
brown.  Chill. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  are  the  days 
that  the  children  like  to  make  ice  cream, 
so  here  are  two  absolutely  different  ice 
creams  they  will  like  to  try — 

Apricot  Ice  Cream.  —  One  pint  milk, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  two  tablespoons 
water,  one  cup  sugar,  two  egg  yolks,  one 
cup  heavy  cream,  1%  cups  strained 
apricot  pulp  and  juice.  Scald  milk.  Mix 
flour  and  cold  water  to  a  paste  and  add 
it  slowly  to  the  milk,  stirring  constantly. 
When  thick,  cook  over  hot  water  for 
about  15  minutes.  Add  sugar  and  beateu 
egg  yolks  and  cook  10  minutes.  Strain 
if  necessary.  Cool,  add  cream  and  vanilla 
and  apricots,  and  freeze. 

Apricot  Ice. — One  cup  apricot  puree, 
two  cups  water,  one-lialf  cup  sugar,  two 
teaspoons  granulated  gelatin,  one  lemon 
(juice  only).  Make  syrup  of  water  and 
sugar,  soak  gelatin  in  a  little  cold  water 
and  add  to  the  hot  syrup ;  strain  apri¬ 
cots  and  add  to  the  syrup  as  soon  as  it 
is  cool ;  freeze. 

Another  variation  for  dessert  is  to  mix 
stewed  apricots  with  your  regular  tapioca 
cream  pudding,  top  with  a  meringue  and 
brown  in  a  slow  oven. 

Then  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  party, 
you  may  make  your  refreshments  a  little 
bit  different  and  more  attractive  by  serv¬ 
ing  an — 

Angel  Pie. — Beat  until  stiff  four  egg 
whites.  Add  1)4  cups  stewed  and  sweet¬ 
ened  mashed  apricots  put  through  a  sieve 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Beat  this 
into  the  egg  whites  and  pile  high  into  a 
baked  pie  shell  or  into  individual  baked 
pie  shells  made  in  muffin  pans,  and  bake 
in  a  very  slow  oven  until  the  filling  is 
set  and  feels  dry  to  the  tip  of  your  fin¬ 
ger.  Chill. 

And  a  good  way  to  use  left-over  bread 
is  to  make  croutons  of  it  by  spreading 
with  butter,  sprinkling  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon  and  drying  it  in  the  oven. 
When  ready  to  serve  your  children  their 
dessert,  place  a  spoon  of  stewed  apricots 
or  a  mixture  of  stewed  prunes  and  apri¬ 
cots  on  a  few  of  the  croutons  and  top 
with  a  meringue  made  like  this :  Beat 
one  egg  white  stiff;  add  two  tablespoons 
sugar  and  one  teaspoon  grated  orange 
rind.  Fill  a  dish  with  water  and  drop 
the  meringue  in  spoonfuls  on  the.  water. 
Brown  in  a  slow  oven.  Remove  and  place 
on  the  top  of  each  dessert.  11.  b.  smith. 


Honey  Nut  Bread 


Sugaring  Time  in  Vermont 
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My  Novel  Flower  Pots 

All  of  my  friends  this  Winter  have 
oh'd  and  ah'd  so  over  my  vines  and  the 
jars  they  are  in  that  I  wish  to  pass  the 
idea  along. 

To  me  fell  the  task  of  disposing  of 
many  of  mother’s  things  that  I  had  no 
use  for  and  yet  they  seemed  so  closely 
related  to  her  past  life  that  I  could  not 
throw  them  away  and  I  do  not  like  to 
have  things  packed  away  doing  no  one 
any  good. 

A  cream  enamel  tea  kettle  that  she  was 
so  proud  of  proved  leaky.  Charcoal  and 
broken  pots  went  in  the  bottom,  then  it 
was  filled  with  rich  soil  and  Philodendron 
cordatum  was  planted  in  it.  Today  it 
hangs  from  a  tripod  by  the  sink  window 
and  is  very  beautiful  with  the  cream 
shining  through  the  tender  green.  Next 
came  three  metal  lamps,  Rochester  type. 
Some  holes  were  drilled  through  the 
top  part  of  the  bowl  the  size  of  the  hole 
used  for  filling  and  Bird  Vine,  Chain  of 
Love  and  Flame  Vine  were  planted  in 
them.  A  cracked  green  bowl  was  mended 
and  holds  yellow  Wandering  Jew.  A 
black  earthenware  teapot  holds  green  and 
white  Wandering  Jew,  and  so  on.  Every 
home  has  some  of  these  articles  and  they 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  that  way. 
Be  sure  and  use  enough  broken  jars  or 
stone  in  the  bottom  so  you  have  good 
drainage.  e.  b.  c. 


Three  Smart  Styles 


9228 — Here’s  Flat¬ 
tery  for  After- 
n  o  o  n  s.  Designed 
for  sizes  14  to  20 
and  32  to  42.  Size 
16  requires  3*4 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

4175  —  Smooth-Fit¬ 
ting  "Undie”  Pair. 
Designed  for  sizes 
14  to  20  and  32  to 
42.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  39-in.  fab¬ 
ric. 

9175  —  Matrons 

Will  Look  Slim  in 
This!  Designed  for 
sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36  requires 
3Va  yds.  36-in.  fab¬ 
ric. 


Price  of  patterns 
15c  each.  Send  all 
orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker, 
Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


New  Roles  for  Old  Kitchen  Safes 


Very  definitely  they  have  come  out  of 
the  kitchen — those  old  safes  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers — out  of  the  kitchen  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  living-room,  study  and  bedroom 
or  nursery.  Grandmother  would  be 
amazed,  pleasantly,  I  think,  at  the  many 
uses  to  which  her  one-time  utility  cup¬ 
board  has  been  put. 

The  usual  type  had  a  small  drawer  or 
set  of  drawers  separating  an  upper  and 
lower  section  of  shelves,  closed  in  with 
doors.  Sometimes  the  doors  were  solid 
wood,  or  tin  panels  decorated  with  a 
punctured  design  and  perhaps,  more  often 
were  merely  wooden  frames  fitted  with 
window  screening.  Ventilation  for  the 
contents  of  the  safe  was  provided  by 
small  circular  holes  cut  in  the  sides  and 
covered  by  screen  or  punctured  tin.  These 
old  safes  are  not  very  readily  found  in 
second-hand  stores  any  more,  so  if  you 
have  one  hidden  away  in  the  attic,  bring 
it  down  and  consider  its  possibilities. 

Any  elaborate  or  unsightly  ornaments 
glued  or  screwed  to  the  safe  should  be 
removed.  Simple,  plain  lines  are  more  to 
be  desired  than  over-decorated,  elaborate 
furniture. 

Hie  finish  given  your  safe  will  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  wood  from 
which  it  is  constructed,  the  room  in  which 
it  is  to  be  placed  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  will  be  used.  First,  find  out 
what  kind  of  wood  it  is. 

If  the  safe  is  hard  wood  and  is  to  be 
finished  in  the  natural  wood  finish,  more 
desirable  results  can  be  obtained  if  all  the 
old  finish  is  removed.  There  are  two 
methods  for  accomplishing  this.  The 
scraping  method  is  slow  but  makes  a 
smooth  surface  if  carefully  done.  Fse  a 
varnish  scraper,  a  knife,  glass,  steel  wool 
or  sandpaper.  The  paint  or  varnish  may 
be  softened  with  a  commercial  or  home¬ 
made  remover  and  then  wiped  off.  It  is 
better  to  use  a  commercial  remover  as 
the  homemade  remover  is  hard  on  the 
hands  and  may  darken  the  wood  so  that 
it  must  be  bleached  before  the  finish  may 
be  applied.  The  commercial  remover  is 
easy  to  apply.  The  wood  must  be  rubbed 
with  denatured  alcohol  or  benzine  follow¬ 
ing  the  application,  to  prevent  it  from 
reacting  with  the  wood. 

Any  necessary  repairs  should  be  made 
at  this  time.  Broken  parts  should  be  re¬ 
placed  and  loose  places  re-glued.  Deep 
holes  and  cracks  may  be  filled  with  plas¬ 
tic  wood  or  shellac  gum  which  can  be 
purchased  in  colors  to  match  the  wood. 
Shellac  gum  is  heated  like  sealing  wax. 
then  dropped  into  the  crack.  Plastic  wood 
should  be  stained  before  applying ;  stain 


Easy  Trimming 

Stitehery  is  such  a  simple,  yet  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  trim  clothing  from  little  tots 
way  up  to  grandmother’s  new  frock,  that 
I  think  this  new  kink  will  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The  first  step  is  to  lengthen  the  stitch 
and  tighten  the  upper  tension.  A  little 
experimenting  on  a  piece  of  cloth  will  be 
necessary  before  starting  to  stitch  the 
garment.  Then  wind  the  bobbin  with  one 
strand  of  fast  color  embroiderey  cotton 
of  the  desired  color  for  the  trimming. 
Thread  the  top  of  the  machine  with 
thread  to  match  the  fabric.  Stitch  the 
material  on  the  wrong  side  as  it  is  the 
under  thread  that  is  effective.  To  make 
designs  with  the  stitehery,  first  outline 
any  desired  pattern  lightly  with  colored 
crayons  or,  if  an  animal  or  flower  motif 
is  to  be  used  merely  cut  it  out  and  pin 
in  place  on  the  garment  and  stitch  around 
it.  It  will  easily  tear  away  from  the 
stitching.  This  decoration  is  also  pretty 
for  plain  porch  pillows,  curtains,  bureau 
sets  and  lunch  cloths.  Florence  iiadley. 


Miss  Custard’s  Coming  Out 
Party 

Yes  indeed,  Miss  Cynthia  Custard  is 
having  a  “coming  out”  party,  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  supervise  it.  If  the  custard 
doesn't  come  out  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  it 
will  be  watery  and  indigestible.  Further¬ 
more,  if  Miss  Custard’s  coming  out  party 
is  a  boiled  custard  one,  the  time  must  be 
watched  also,  or  the  custard  will  curdle. 
If  Miss  Custard  does  curdle  however, 
first  aid  may  be  given  with  a  dover  beat¬ 
er.  Beat  rapidly  with  the  dover  beater 
and  you’ll  save  the  day  for  Miss  Custard. 

Baked  Caramel  Custard. — Caramelize 
one  cup  sugar  in  a  heavy  baking  pan. 
Turn  and  tilt  pan  until  inside  is  well 
coated  with  caramel  syrup.  Let  cool. 
Beat  eight  eggs  until  yolks  and  whites  are 
blended.  Add  two  cups  sugar,  one-third 
teaspon  salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  flavor¬ 
ing,  one  teaspoon  lemon  flavoring.  Add 
four  cups  scalded  milk,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  Pour  into  the  caramel  lined  pan.  Set 
in  warm  water  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  of  375  degrees  until  an  inserted 


darker  than  the  wood  as  it  dries  lighter. 
It  can  also  be  purchased  already  stained. 

Producing  a  smooth  surface  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  as  a  rough  surface  will  never 
finish  satisfactorily.  All  surfaces  should 
be  perfectly  dry.  Then  rub  with  sand¬ 
paper  until  the  wood  is  smooth.  On  flat 
surfaces,’  a  piece  of  sandpaper  wrapped 
around  a  block  of  wood  will  make  the 
work  easier.  Steel  wool  may  be  used 
for  grooves  or  curved  surfaces.  Begin 
with  a  No.  1  sandpaper  and  finish  with  a 
No.  000.  Brush  off  all  dust. 

For  close  grained  woods — cherry,  maple 
and  pine,  one  may  use  varnish  or  shellac 
thinned  about  half  with  turpentine. 

Should  the  safe  be  walnut,  you  are 
indeed  fortunate  and  nothing  could  be 
nicer  than  to  refinish  it  in  dull  walnut. 
An  oil  finish  is  good  if  the  safe  will  not 
receive  hard  usage.  It  is  beautiful  but 
gives  little  protection  to  the  wood.  Moist¬ 
en  a  cloth  in  raw  linseed  oil  and  rub  well 
into  the  wood;  rub  first  across  the  grain, 
then  with  the  grain.  Repeat  as  often  as 
necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  finish. 

Varnish  and  shellac  both  give  a  hard 
glossy  finish  unless  rubbed  down.  Apply 
a  thin  coat  of  varnish  or  shellac  and  al¬ 
low  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  rub  with  No. 
OOO  sandpaper.  A  second  or  third  coat 
may  be  necessary ;  allow  to  dry  and  sand¬ 
paper  between  each  coat.  If  a  dull  finish 
is  desired,  rub  the  surface  with  a  cloth 
moistened  in  linseed  oil  and  dipped  in 
powdered  pumice  stone.  Rub  lightly,  then 
brush  off  surplus  oil  and  stone  with  a 
clean  cloth. 

Wax  is  a  desirable  final  finish  over  oil, 
shellac  or  varnish,  as  it  gives  a  dull  satin 
effect  and  protects  the  finish.  It  may  be 
used  as  the  only  finish  after  the  staining 
is  completed.  Use  any  good  grade  of 
wax,  apply  a  thin  coat  using  a  circular 
motion  to  get  it  evenly  over  the  surface. 
Allow  to  dry  several  hours  before  polish¬ 
ing  ;  rub  until  all  traces  of  wax  have  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  surface  feels  smooth, 
not  sticky  to  the  touch. 

Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  paint  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  top  a  dull  brick  red  or  a  lovely 
peacock  blue.  Either  makes  a  beautiful 
background  for  books,  china  or  old  glass. 
The  upper  doors  should  be  filled  with 
glass  or  removed  entirely. 

Safes  not  of  walnut  usually  look  best 
painted.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
removei  all  of  the  old  finish.  Sandpaper 
all  the  surface  and  especially  the  rough 
spots.  If  the  paint  has  chipped  off,  these 
spots  may  be  painted  with  a  small  brush. 
When  dry,  sandpaper  to  the  original  or 
surrounding  surface.  z.  N. 


knife  comes  out  clean.  Chill  Miss  Cara¬ 
mel  Custard  before  serving. 

Grape  Juice  Custard.  —  Combine  two 
slightly  beaten  egg  yolks  with  1  y2  tea¬ 
spoons  powdered  sugar.  Add  two  "table- 
spoons  grape  juice.  Cook  in  double  boiler 
over  hot  water.  Beat  all  the  while  until 
it  is  light  and  fluffy. 

Custard  Pie. — Nothing  is  quite  so  good, 
or  so  healthful  as  good,  old-fashioned  cus¬ 
tard  pie.  Not  as  stylish  as  Cynthia,  or 
as  different  as  Caramel,  but  simple  and 
easy  to  prepare.  Beat  three  eggs  until 
yolks  and  whites  are  blended.  Add  five 
tablespoons  sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla  flavoring.  Mix  well. 
Add  two  cups  scalded  milk,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Pour  into  pastry  lined  pie  pan 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  until  an  inserted 
knife  come  out  clean. 

KITCHEN  PHILOSOPHER. 


Delicious  Salmon 

One  can  strained  and  flaked  salmon, 
1  Vi  c«P  tomato,  one-half  cup  dried  bread 
crumbs  or  rolled  crackers;  one  large 
onion  chopped  fine,  pinch  of  parsley,  one 
egg  thoroughly  beaten,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  sprinkle  with  paprika,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt.  Bake  in  oven,  300  de¬ 
grees.  Mix  ingredients  in  order  given 
and  put  in  a  greased  deep  pan.  Sprinkle 
the  top  with  crumbs  and  line  top  with 
bacon  cut  about  one-eighth  inch  thick. 

This  will  serve  six.  When  the  top  is 
brown  this  delicious  dish  will  be  ready 
to  serve.  Those  who  dislike  the  taste  of 
salmon  will  relish  this  recipe.  F.  e.  w. 


The  Sweetest  Girl 

No  one  connected  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  would  have  the  temerity  to 
select  the  “sweetest  girl’’  in  any  county 
but  up  in  Wyoming  County.  N.  Y.,  the 
maple-syrup  festival  planners  are  trying 
to  do  it.  And  then  to  give  the  men  a 
chance  (we  suppose  it  is  for  men  only) 
they  are  putting  on  a  contest  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  champion  pancake  eater  of  the 
world !  The  title  will  be  given  during 
the  Wyoming  County  Maple  Festival  to 
be  held  at  Warsaw.  N.  Y.,  April  30  and 
May  2. 


MOM,  VOU  HAVE 'EM  j 
AU. STOPPED  WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO  MAKING- 
MI  GINGERBREAD  jg 


III 


Real  old-time  flavor  in 


—that’s  what 
menfolk  fall  for. . . 


You  can  get  it  only  with 
real  plantation  molasses 


IT’S  the  most  important  ingre¬ 
dient  for  good  gingerbread  — 
full-flavored,  old-time  molasses. 

Neither  spice  nor  brown  sugar, 
alone,  will  give  it  that  luscious, 
full-bodied  flavor. 

Pour  in  the  mellow  richness  of 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses — and  you 
have  gingerbread  that  for  down¬ 
right  goodness  has  no  equal.  Brer 
Rabbit  is  made  from  selected 
grades  of  freshly  crushed  Louisi¬ 
ana  sugar  cane. 

Try  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in  your 
next  batch  of  gingerbread.  Enjoy  its 
old-time  flavor.  And  notice  the  fine 
texture  of  your  gingerbread. 

A  new  kind  of  shortcake!  Cut  hot 
gingerbread  in  squares  and  split.  Place 
cut-up  oranges  (or  whole  sections, 
free  from  skin)  be¬ 
tween  the  layers, 
and  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Top  with  whipped 
cream. 


Better  cookies,  too,  with 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 


It’s  just  as  important  to  use  real 


plantation  molasses  in  cookies  if 
you  want  a  deli¬ 
cious,  mellow  fla¬ 
vor.  You’ll  find 
grand  cooky  rec¬ 
ipes  in  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit ’sAbrand-new 
book  of  molasses 
recipes.  Mall  cou¬ 
pon  for  free  copy. 


BBIT 

A/o&vue* 


New 

Recipe  Book 


Penick  8s  Ford,  Ltd. ,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN30,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 
Rabbit  book  with  100  reci¬ 
pes  for  gingerbreads,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 


Street _ _ _ 

City  State 


Name. 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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DRAWN  BY  RAY  ARNOLD,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORY  VERSE 

My  heart  has  a  habit  it  cannot  kill: 

Of  being  glad  when  the  Spring  comes  back 
With  color  and  song  to  meadow  and  hill. 

And  young  green  weeds  to  a  wagon  track. 

Somebody  else  had  this  habit,  too; 

Somebody  else  whose  name  I  call 
When  the  sap  runs  high,  and  the  wind  blows 
through 

A  frost  cleft  rock  of  an  old  stone  wall. 

And  this;  is  the  reason  why  I  walk  in  Spring 
With  my  head  so  high  that  it  bumps  the 
stars ; 

My  heart  is  from  habit  remembering 
Eternal  things  that  are  free  from  scars. 

— Marion  Francis  Brown. 
Taken  from  “A  Bookfellow  Anthology — 1931.” 


DRAWN  BY  ESTHER  MARTIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Geome-Tree 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  subject  like  geometry. 

I  try  and  try  with  all  my  might. 

But 'those  problems  won’t  come  right. 

By  day  it  buzzes  through  my  head. 

At  night  it  follows  me  to  bed. 

Lines  bisected  and  things  inscribed. 
Construction  lines  that  just  won’t  jibe. 

Arcs  and  circles — crazy  angles — 

My  brain  is  in  a  thousand  tangles. 

It  can’t  be  done  by  fools  like  me. 

But  some  folks  like  geometry! 

— Dorothy  Aut-lair.  Massachusetts. 
(With  apologies  to  Joyce  Kilmer.) 


Lovely  Lady 

The  high  portal  gates  that  had  been  closed 
Opened,  when  we  heard  a  bugle  call: 

We  saw  a  troop  of  marching  children, 

A  lovely  lady,  with  eyes  so  dark,  led  them 
all. 

Lovely  lady!  For  ’twas  April  we  had  viewed. 
Carrying  unfurled  the  banner  of  Spring — - 
Crimson  hair,  scarlet  lips  and  a  tender  smile. 
Happiness  to  all  of  us  she  does  bring. 

Her  dancing  feet  tripped  lightly  down  the  path 
And  when  she  reached  the  portal  gate,  I  heard 
her  say 

To  the  guards  who  opened  wide  at  her  com¬ 
mand — 

“Hello,  dear  friends.  I’m  here  to  stay”! 

— Pauline  Clrise,  Massachusetts. 


DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


against  her  broke  my  nose-dive,  or  I’m  afraid 
the  nose  would  have  been  broken.  I’m  not  men¬ 
tioning  the  hand-mirror  that  I  broke  in  the 
guest-room  (Slihh-h — no  one  knows  that  yet.) 
I’m  sure  that  my  seven  years’  bad  luck  will  be¬ 
gin  with  my  being  kicked  off  the  basketball 
team  because  of  low  marks — and  just  when  we 
enter  the  semi-finals! 

March  28. — Sick,  oh,  very  sick  this  morning. 
I  swear  that  it’s  that  slush  that  Sis  made  last 
night.  She’s  sick,  too,  and  she  certainly  ate 
her  share  of  it!  Dad  called  the  doctor  and  the 
rest  is  too  gruelling  to  tell  but  it  suffices  to 
say  that  my  stomach  feels  very  light  and 
empty!  I  will  say,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
gruesome  details  doctors  are  handy  sometimes. 
—“Tidbit.” 


March  IT. — St.  Patrick’s  Day.  The  Irish  color 
was  very  prominent  with  us  today  in  school. 
Every  teacher  regardless  of  his  or  her  nation¬ 
ality  wore  green  in  some  manner  or  form.  The 
men  teachers  modestly  wore  green  ties  or  a 
shamrock  in  their  coats.  As  for  the  feminine 
teachers,  they  were  proudly  arrayed  in  dresses 
of  bright  green.  The  students  themselves  ar¬ 
rived,  decked  in  every  shade  of  green.  St. 
Patrick’s  served  its  purpose,  for  not  one  of  the 
teachers  kept  a  student  after  school.  I  wish  the 
day  would  come  more  often! 

March  21. — I  received  today  what  I  richly  de¬ 
served.  Being  the  first  day  of  Spring,  and  it 
happened  to  be  a  beautiful  day,  I,  contrary  to 
my  mother’s  wishes,  went  out  for  a  walk  with¬ 
out  my  coat.  When  will  we  boys  and  girls 
ever  learn?  As  a  consequence  of  the  lovely  day 
I  ran  and  jumped  and  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  shock  my  elders  who  persistently  told 
me  not  to  overheat  myself  or  I  would  catch 
cold.  I  arrived  home  at  5:30  when  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  the  west.  Surprised  that  my  mother 
did  not  scold  me,  I  remained  silent  and  at¬ 
tended  to  my  business.  Around  seven  o’clock  1 
began  to  get  chills  and  not  saying  a  word  I 
went  to  bed.  And  now  in  bed  I  am  writing  this 
diary.  I  know  that  tomorrow  I  shall  not  get 
up  because  I  have  a  fever.  My  mother  is  too 
polite  and  well-bred  to  say,  “I  told  you  so.” 
But  I  shall  have  learned  my  lesson — at  least,  I 
hope  so. — ‘.Robbie.” 


March  28. — Dear  Diary,  you’re  looking  very 
cliipper  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you’ve  weath¬ 
ered  three,  or  is  it  four,  Winters?  Now  that 
I  have  you  in  a  good  humor  I  can  proceed  with 
no  danger  to  myself.  At  least  I  hope  you  won’t 
be  enraged  (outraged)  with  your  baby.  You 
see  (it’s  coming — hold  onto  your  chair — if  you 
are  sitting  on  the  floor  this  still  holds  goodi 
this  morning  Sis  and  I  did’nt  get  up  in  time  for 
breanfast.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  tell  you  this:  if 
you’re  quite  weak  you  might  not  be  able  to 
stand  the  shock.  Okay,  of  you  press  me — -Sis 
and  I  had  our  breakfast — onion  sandwiches — 
before  church!  We  brushed  our  teeth  very 
diligently  but  the  odor  (we’ll  call  it  nature’s 
perfume  for  the  sake  of  delicacy)  stuck!  We 
looked  so  innocent  yet  everyone  walked  around 
us.  Wouldn’t  you  think  they’d  have  more  sense 
than  to  offend  one  like  that?  Anyway,  I  won¬ 
der  how  they  knew  that  Sis  and  I  were  guilty? 

March  30. — Know  what?  (If  you  say  “no, 
what?”  too  innocently  I’ll  know  that  you’ve 
heard  it  before.)  But,  to  continue,  some  of  the 
superfluous  kids  around  here  started  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  feud  in  an  attempt  to  enliven  the  place! 
They  must  hit  me.  I’m  beginning  to  have  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  they  don't  like  me.  If 
this  continues  to  happen.  I’ll  have  to  enjoy  a 
police  escort! — “The  Baby.” 


March  25. — Bargain  day  in  the  Metropolis! 
Beware,  ye  of  faint  hearts!  Main  Street  Was  one 
boiling  traffic  jam  with  a  roar  which  we  heard 
far  on  the  edge  of  town  and  dodged  into  crooked 
side  streets,  dad  cheerily  recounting  fa,tal  ac¬ 
cidents  which  had  occurred  at  each  corner  we 
passed.  A  continual  stream  of  bargain  hunters 
piled  high  with  the  spoils  of  war  streamed  from 
each  store  and  threatened  the  life  and  chances 
of  an  entering  customer.  The  first  store  was 
“self-service”  and  further  protected  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rope  and  funny  little  gates  mighty 
partial  about  opening.  “Self-service”  is  very 
hard  on  the  male  portion  of  the  party.  The 
store  was  crowded  with  mothers  and  wives  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavily  loaded  husbands  and  sons  who 
protested,  “Now,  see  here!”  and  “Go  slow, 
here,”  as  each  piece  was  added  to  their  loads. 
Mom  and  I  found  it  alomst  as  hard  to  escape 
through  the  little  gates  as  to  come  in  and  if  n 
kind  salesman  hadn’t  untangled  us  we  might 
have  been  there  yet. — “Dilly,  the  Dum  Dum 
Diarist.” 


March  25. — I’m  so  sleepy  I  could  spin  a  cocoon 
and  wake  up  a  swallow-tailed  butterfly!  The 
reason  for  my  hibernating  at  eight  o’clock  is 
because  we  started  to  clean  house  today  and, 
as  usual.  I  am  the  liandy-man.  I  have  swept 
cobwebs  off  the  ceiling  like  Mother  Goose,  toted 
rags  down  several  flights  of  stairs,  carted  boxes 
of  stuff  to  the  attic  that  next  Fall  I’ll  have  to 
cart  down  again  and  burn,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  slipped  on  a  (no,  not  a  bana  peel)  piece 
of  soap  and  landed  nose-foremost  against  the 
attic  door.  Luckily  Sis  was  nearby,  and  falling 


FARM  GIRL 

Jane  was  on  her  way  home  after  six  months 
at  business  school  in  the  city  which  had  seemed 
like  one  grand  vacation.  Her  high  school  chum 
had  invited  her  to  stay  in  the  city  with  her  and 
secure  a  position  there.  She  had  been  through 
one  gay  whirl  of  parties,  and  now  after  six 
months  of  gay,  lazy  freedom  her  going  back 
to  the  farm  did  not  seem  so  very  thrilling.  She 
watched  the  flying  landscape  with  a  scowl  as  she 
wondered  what  fun  there  could  possibly  be  in 
the  sticks. 


Jane  hated  her  job  in  the  country  store;  she 
disliked  the  idle  gossipers:  she  wondered  why 
farm  grass  was  so  much  different  from  country 
club  grass  as  she  wiped  the  stains  from  her 
chic  white  sandals.  Although  she  gradually  be¬ 
came  more  settled  to  farm  life,  she  still  sniffed 
at  the  environments. 

Jane  felt  that  farm  life  would  have  been  un¬ 
bearable  had  not  Betty  Breen  asked  her  to  visit 
her.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  get  enough  of 
the  luxurious  surroundings  and  the  witty  chat¬ 
ter.  And  then— she  had  the  luck  to  get  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  city!  But  after  a  few  days  the 
chatter  sounded  empty;  the  people  looked  paint¬ 
ed;  the  city  office  seemed  stuffy  and  she  had  to 
admit  that  she  missed  the  lazy  gossip  in  the 
country  store  and  her  little  bedroom  on  the  farm. 

A  month  later  Jane  stood'  before  Betty  with 
her  suitcase  in  her  hand.  “But  you  simply 
can’t  go  home  now,”  Betty  said.  “Buddy  wants 
to  take  you  to  the  Baltimore  Ball.  Don’t  you 
like  your  position  in  the  office?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Betty,  but  I  guess  it’s  just  a  case 
of  homesickness,”  said  Jane. 

The  next  monring  Jane  stood  feeding  the 
small,  jerky  calf  when  Guy  and  Tommy  came 
walking  down  the  road.  Guy  stopped  and  said. 
“What!  Jane  feeding  calves?”  “Yes.”  returned 
Jane,  “You  see.  I’m  only  a  farm  girl  ”  And 
Tommy  went  whistling  down  the  road  alone. — 
Leona  Lasky,  New  Y'ork. 


DRAWN  BY  MARY  GELLETLY,  MARYLAND 


The  first  week  in  April  finds  your  editors 
busily  engaged  in  putting  Our  rage  together 
and  sending  it  off  to  press.  We  hope  that  you 
all  enjoyed  your  Easter  vacation,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  during  your  holiday  you  obtained  a  few 
new  ideas  for  sketches  and  stories  for  Our  Page. 

How  many  of  you  have  recently  gone  hiking, 
Did  you  ever  start  out  in  early  morning  with 
the  intention  of  finding  in  one  day  all  of  the 
mysterious  and  beautiful  things  that  you  can? 
A  tiny  blood-root’s  head  would  make  a  lovely 
sketch;  deep-voiced  frogs  in  a  muddy  pool  fur¬ 
nish  material  for  poems,  sketches,  stories  or 
articles;  fluffy  chickens  and  maternal  mother 
hens  are  interesting  to  everyone;  serenading 
cats  on  rickety  fences  are  one  of  the  first  signs 
of  Spring.  Perhaps  some  of  you  during  vacation 
took  a  trip  of  which  you  could  tell  us.  All  of 
these  are  merely  suggestions  and  many  of  you 
undoubtedly  have  your  own  ideas. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  May  issue 
of  Our  Page.  Work  is  welcome  at  any  time,  but 
must  be  held  over  until  the  next  month  if  re¬ 
ceived  later. 


Dear  Pagers:  Remember  me?  I  suppose  not. 
because  for  the  past  two  years  I've  had  very 
little  time  to  devote  to  contributions  to  Our 
Page.  I  enjoy  all  of  the  contributions  to  Our 
Page,  but  the  work  of  Shirley  Sack  and  Mary 
Gelletly  is  outstanding.  I  once  thought  that  I 
wanted  to  be  an  artist,  but  being  a  typical 
woman.  I’ve  changed  my  mind!  For  the  past 
five  months  I’ve  been  studying  voice  and  am  an 
aspirant  to  an  operatic  career.  Perhaps  some 
day  you  will  be  tuning  me  on — or  off — the  air. 
Here’s  hoping,  and  good  luck  to  you  all.  — 
Miriam  Dungan,  (17),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  After  a  year's  absence  I  am  re 
turning  to  Our  Page  with  a  verse  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  ordinarily  appearing  on  Our 
Page.  It  is  a  triolet  and  I  hope  you’ll  like  it: 
Triolet  on  a  Parrot 
I’d  like  a  purple  parrot 
Perched  on  an  orange  chair, 

But — know  not  if  I  dare  it. 

I'd  like  a  purple  parrot 
Whose  roost  is  colored  carrot 
Perched  on  an  orange  chair. 

How  about  triolets  by  other  Our  Pagers? 
Dorothy  Carol  Frederick  (18),  Pennsylvania. 


FAREWELL  TO  DILLY 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  When  I  read  last  Feb¬ 
ruary’s  Page  and  found  myself  described  as 
seventeen  I  almost  sat  myself  down  and  com¬ 
menced  another  two  years  of  contributions  to 
Our  Page.  But  Father  Time  objected  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  calendar  to  prove  that  “the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  part — ”  Of  course  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  is  familiar  to  every  Pager.  But, 
oh!  What  shall  I  say?  If  “Smiler”  now  thinks 
that  birthdays  are  uneventful  she  may  change 
her  mind  at  the  twentieth  when  her  farewell 
letter  is  written  to  Our  Page. 

Well,  all  I  have  to  say  in  parting  is  that  I'm 
sorry  that  I  didn’t  begin  sooner.  I  planned 
writing  for  over  a  year  before  I  sent  in  my 
first  diary.  And  all  that  held  me  back  was  the 
lack  of  a  pen  name.  I  had  a  lot  of  ideas  but 
not  the  kind  that  I  wanted.  At  the  last  minute 
before  that  diary  was  sent  a  name  grew  up 
like  Topsy  and  with  as  little  sense  but  it 
served  the  purpose.  And  now  I'll  say  goodby, 
with  best  regards  to  everybody. — Doris  Bennett 
(Dilly  the  Dum  Dum  Diarist),  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  under  this  heading  must  be 
stamped,  addressed  and  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger.  We  shall  supply  the  forwarding  address. 
No  unstamped  letters  will  be  mailed. 

Elinor  Barnes  (14),  New  York;  Genevieve 
Wheeler  (14),  New  Hampshire;  Pearl  Bousner 
(19),  New  Jersey;  Marjory  Dean,  New  York; 
Lois  Graver  (181,  Pennsylvania;  Jean  Yockey 
(14),  Pennsylvania:  Elouise  Steinbach  (17),  New 
York;  Jean  Flint  (11).  Vermont;  Jean  Luft  (13), 
Pennsylvania;  Pearl  Bousma  (19),  New  Jersey; 
Thelma  Smith  (14),  New  York. 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


CHERRY  BLOSSOM  —  BY  ESTHER  MARTIN,  A  SIGN  OF  SPRING  —  BY  WARREN  MOSER, 
PENNSYLVANIA  NEW  YORK 
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Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 
PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 
Write  us  today  for  information. 


AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


HELP 

KIDNEYS  PASS 
3  LBS.  A  DAY 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass 
about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting 
and  burning  shows  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood, 
when  due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may 
be  the  cause  of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  lumbago,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  en¬ 
ergy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40 
years.  They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the 
15  Miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous 
waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


INVENTORS 

Writ©  for  new  FREE  Book,  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-T 
Adams  Building,  Washintgon.  D.  C. 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

OAWB?  MONPY  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
™  ■  w ■  Ki  I  iead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 

tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY”.  88  Ster- 
i  ,g  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


VintlC  FOR  HAND  knitting 

I  11  K  111  \  finest  quality  cut  rate  prices 

I  nil  HO  600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.  Dept.  I0I-K,  N.  Y.  a 


KfinAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  ami  printed 
nUUHn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
C||  iae  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLIYIO  Genuine. Nationally  known. MoentoueSiiperioi- 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED 

24-Hour  Service!  Rolls  Developed  Professionally  • —  8 
Velox  Prints,  2  Bromide  Enlargements  —  25c  coin. 

F1NERF0T0S,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


STEAM  Plants.$M7.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms,  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Order  our  new  Pattern  Book  and 
make  a  fashion  -  right  wardrobe 

We  point  with  pride  to  our  New  Spring  Pattern 
Book!  Send  for  it  at  once  and  find  page  after 
page  of  new  Spring  clothes — the  kind  you’ll  love 
to  wear,  and  the  kind  every  woman  desires. 
Some  are  tailored  and  sports-like;  others  femi¬ 
nine  and  fluffy.  Styles  for  every  age  and  size — 
from  tots  right  up  to  the  fashionable  “fifties.” 
Don't  miss  out  on  the  Pin  Money  Wardrobe,  the 
Bridal  Fashions  or  the  grand  fabric  suggestions 
— winners,  all!  Order  your  copy  today!  The 
price  of  this  new  book  is  15c;  book  and  a 
pattern  together,  25c.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Pattern  Department,  New  York. 


- CUT  ME  OUT - , 

I  and  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address,  lo  Christy,  ‘ 

Iluo. ,  4  186  Union  St,  Newark,  New  York.  I  will  brink  youa  1 
free  sample  ol  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full  I 
details  how  you  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor-  * 
|  trinity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time.  | 


Homework  That’s  Fun 


1437  —  Pure  crochet-magic, 
that’s  what  it  is,  when  ordi¬ 
nary  string  can  he  trans¬ 
formed  into  such  useable, 
durable  lace  as  this.  And 
isn’t  it  exciting  to  think  that 
with  your  own  crochet  hook 
you  can  fashion  a  chair  or 
buffet  set  as  lovely  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  this  basket  design? 
Even  if  you’re  only  a  begin¬ 
ner,  you  can  do  this  simple 
filet  crochet,  for  directions 
are  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
You’ll  love  this  floral  pattern 
— one  so  graciously  set  off  in 
open  stitch.  Begin  on  a  set 
now,  if  you’d  have  it  ready 
for  dressing  up  a  needy  or 
favorite  chair  when  Summer 
comes.  Pattern  1437  con¬ 
tains  charts  and  directions 
for  making  the  set  shown, 
material  requirements,  and 
illustration  of  all  stitches. 


1437 


5782  —  Initials  never  have  been  smarter! 
And  one  asks  no  smarter  initials  than 
these  which  take  form  quickly  by  simply 
embroidering  a  few  single  stitch  flowers 
and  French  knots.  Make  blouses  and 
hankies  bespeak  your  ownership  with  a 
two  or  three-letter  monogram,  while  va¬ 
rious  household  linens  may  be  just  as 
personally  marked  this  easy  way.  A 
single  color,  two  shades  of  a  color,  or 
black  with  a  color  are  all  smart.  Pat¬ 
tern  5782  contains  a  transfer  pattern  of 
five  complete  alphabets,  two  two-inch, 
two  l^-inch  and  one  %-inch;  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  correct  placing  of  initials 
for  monograms;  illustrations  of  all 
stitches  used. 

Price  of  patterns  10c  each.  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


5782 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


The  Fountain  of  Life 


The  fountain  of  life  is  the  blood 
stream.  Just  how  exuberant  life  is  de¬ 
pends  partly,  at  least,  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  this  fountain. 

How  much  of  this  fountain  of  life 
could  you  or  I  safely  lose?  If  we  are 
normal  and  healthy  we  could  lose  quite 
a  large  amount  and  suffer  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  condition  of  anemia  and  shock. 
If,  however,  you  happen  to  be  a  man  and 
you  should  chance  to  he  one  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  few  who  have  inherited  hemo¬ 
philia,  you  might  bleed  to  death  after  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  or  the  severing  of  a 
small  artery. 

Hemophilia  is  passed  on  by  mothers  to 
sons.  Women  themselves  are  not  trou¬ 
bled  with  it,  but  those  women  who  know 
that  it  is  a  family  curse  should  never 
marry  and  bear  children. 

Royal  heirs  in  Europe  have  dreaded 
and  perished  from  it.  People  less  well- 
known  have  suffered  similarly.  Why  does 
their  blood  flow  so  freely?  Because  it  is 
lacking  in  a  certain  quality  called  platel¬ 
ets  without  which  blood  cannot  clot. 
Often  surgeons  will  test  a  prospective 
patient’s  blood  for  clotting  quickness,  and 
if  it  takes  too  long  a  time  the  operation 
may  be  delayed  until  ingredients  can  be 
added  to  the  blood  stream  which  hasten 
coagulation.  Of  course  this  may  only  be 
effective  when  the  patient  is  a  normal 
human  being.  It  might  be  a  useless  pro¬ 
cedure  were  the  patient  a  “bleeder.” 

There  are  many  other  types  of  blood 
diseases,  but  the  one  we  hear  of  most 
often  is  anemia.  The  blood  contains  both 
red  and  white  corpuscles.  To  be  perfect¬ 
ly  normal  there  should  be  in  each  cubic 
millimeter  about  the  million  red  cells, 
made  red  by  the  presence  of  hemoglobin, 
to  every  five  to  seven  thousand  of  the 
white.  There  should  also  be  about  300,- 
000  blood  platelets  to  assure  coagulation. 

When  the  proportion  of  red  cells  to 
white  cells  is  out  of  balance,  or  when 
there  is  not  enough  hemoglobin  in  the  red 
cells,  trouble  is  sure  to  ensue.  In  years 
gone  by  young  girls  of  teen  age  suffered 
frequently  from  a  form  of  anemia  known 
as  chlorosis.  This  disturbance  was  due 
to  lack  of  hemoglobin  in  the  red  cells. 
The  evidences  of  trouble  were  pallor,  lack 
of  appetite  and  lack  of  interest  in  life 
as  a  whole.  It  was  also  accompanied,  as 
a  rule,  by  an  inactive  digestive  system. 

Nowadays  girls  eat  more  green  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  pay  more  strict  attention 
to  daily  toilet  needs,  get  more  active  out¬ 
door  exercise  and  avoid  this  blood  condi¬ 
tion,  as  a  rule.  If,  however,  the  symp¬ 
toms  develop,  the  child  should  be  taken 
to  a  doctor  who  will  make  a  blood  count, 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  cells,  and 
will  test  the  hemoglobin. 

If  at  any  age,  a  man  or  woman  gradu¬ 
ally  loses  color  from  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
has  indigestion,  wearies  quickly,  has 


shortness  of  breath,  feels  worried  about 
heart  palpitation,  and  complains  of  sore¬ 
ness  in  the  tongue,  a  doctor  should  be 
promptly  consulted — a  doctor  who  will 
thoroughly  test  the  constituency  of  the 
blood.  It  may  be  necessary  for  tests  to 
be  made  of  other  parts  of  the  body  in 
order  that  the  doctor  may  learn  just  what 
is  happening  to  the  blood. 

Is  some  of  it  being  lost  day  by  day 
by  the  patient?  Is  the  marrow  of  the 
bones — the  place  where  red  blood  cells 
are  manufactured — failing  to  perform  its 
duty?  How  large  a  number  of  cells  are 
being  destroyed  every  day  in  the  spleen? 
An  abnormal  number?  If  so,  why?  Hoav 
much  bile  is  being  formed  in  the  liver 
from  the  red  cells  which  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed?  All  these  questions  can  be 
studied  and  answered  by  a  medical  expert 
only.  No  advertised  cures  for  anemia  can 
possibly  help  unless  the  cause  of  the 
anemia  is  known. 

There  are  certain  foods  which  will  help 
build  richer  blood  because  of  their  con¬ 
tent  «f  iron.  Among  these  are  :  unwashed 
bran,  whole  wheat  cereals ;  eggs,  especial¬ 
ly  egg  yolks ;  dried  navy  beans,  dried 
peas,  dried  lentils  and  spinach ;  butter¬ 
nuts  and  walnuts;  dried  and  corned  beef, 
beef  loaf,  fresh  lean  ham,  turkey,  espe¬ 
cially  the  dark  meat,  and  all  kinds  of 
liver;  oysters,  clams;  currants,  apricots 
and  figs  which  have  been  dried,  dates, 
Malaga  grapes  and  prune  pulp. 

Some  types  of  anemia  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  cured  through  diet  unless  to  the 
diet  is  added  each  day  large  quantities  of 
liver  or  liver  extract.  In  fact,  liver  is  a 
life-saver  for  many  anemic  persons.  Not 
so  long  ago  a  victim  of  pernicious  anemia 
could  not  hope  for  a  very  long  life.  But 
now  he  (or  she)  can  reach  a  ripe  old  age 
by  daily  doses  of  liver — about  half  a 
pound  a  day.  If  this  is  not  relished,  it 
is  ordered  by  the  doctor  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  form  which  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  take.  Sometimes  kidneys  or  dried  hog’s 
stomach  are  given  instead  of  liver. 

What  do  these  foods  do?  They,  when 
given  in  sufficient  quantities,  stimulate 
the  production  of  new  red  blood  cells  in 
such  large  amounts  that  the  deficiency  is 
soon  corrected  and  the  right  proportion 
between  red  and  white  blood  cells  is  re¬ 
gained.  Permanently?  Unfortunately,  no. 
Only  temporarily.  The  blood  building 
specifics  must  be  taken  every  day  without 
fail.  Why?  Because  the  cause,  which 
may  be  nutritional  disorders  or  disease  of 
the  marrow  of  the  bones,  has  not  been 
removed,  but  merely  compensated  for.  So 
far  there  has  been  fouud  no  real  cure  for 
pernicious  anemia  due  to  poor  blood  for¬ 
mation  or  overactive  degeneration  of  the 
red  blood  cells  that  are  formed.  But  at 
least  life  need  not  be  despaired  of,  as  it 
once  was,  when  the  condition  has  been 
found  to  exist.  beulah  France,  b.  n. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
and  GLACIER  PARK 

Nature  has  done  much  toward  mak  - 
Ing  the  world  port  of  Seattle  a  city  of 
unusual  beauty  and  interest  to  the  tour¬ 
ing  vacationist.  Rimmed  by  the  snow¬ 
capped  ranges  of  the  Cascade  and 
Olympic  Mountains...  within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  Mt.  Rainier, Tacoma,  Portland, 
»:  Spokane,  all  the  great  Pacific  North- 

i-  west.  ..and  Glacier  National  Park. 

;■  No  matter  what  else  you  see,  visit 

J  Glacier  National  Park,  “The  Land  of  the 
f  Shining  Mountains”.  Here  the  colorful 
Montana  Rockies,  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
£  romantic  beauty,  and  ancient  glaciers 
f.  combine  to  offer  an  unsurpassed  scenie 
vacation  land. 

j:  -  Special  low  rates  and  personally  escort- 

55  ed  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  a  Glacier 
j;  Park  and  Pacific  Northwest  vacation  trip 
£  at  most  reasonable  cost  this  year. 

p  Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

|-  Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

f  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

Great  Northern. 

RAI LW -A.Y”  betwccH 

ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  ★  SEATTLE  *  TACOMA  ★  PORTLAND 


See  your  local  railway 
ticket  agent,  or  write 
M.  M.  Hubbert,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent.  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway,  595  Fifth 
Avenue  at  48th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving 
complete  information  about  the  1937  Rural 
New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail 
this  coupon  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Name 


R.F.D.  or  St 


City  . State 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


Tke  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowet 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else, 
j  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  <g!935,  C.M.Co. 


Washable  &  Regular 
only  house  catalogue  that  samples 
This  book  makes  papering 
as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  to 
householders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our 
NEW  Wall  Paper  Catalogue 

Bigger  and  Better  Than  Ever 


FREE 


CLYDE'S  WALL  PAPERS 

916  Reeves  Ave.  Camden,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements  -  BUY 
Quality 


Incersoll  PAINT 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  noarly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 
SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 


FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  »  painting  ,.<!  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD--PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.im 

246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
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ne  Month's 
Feeding  Cost!  .  .  . 


The  difference  between  small  profits  and  making 
real  money  on  poultry  hinges  largely  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  characteristics  of  the  chicks  you  buy.  If  you 
choose  Hubbard’s  Profit-Bred  New  Hampshires, 
the  product  of  19  years  of 
Balanced  Breeding,  you 
will  have  vigorous  birds 
that  reach  the  profit  stage 
quickly. 

Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  frequently  save  a 
month  or  a  month  and  a 
half  in  feeding  cost.  They 
get  a  wonderful  start  in 
life,  for  they  are  free  from 
disease  and  are  large  and 
strong  when  hatched. 

They  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly  and  mature  early. 

Fast  growth  means  cheap 
growth. 

This  Hubbard  profit 
feature  is  only  one  of 
eight  that  make  these 
birds  the  favorites  with  those  who  have  an  eye  on 
profits.  Note  the  others  in  the  panel.  Every  ship, 
ment  of  chicks  has  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog.  It’s  free. 
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& 


* 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

G  rowth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
.  Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


Hubbard 

Farms 

WALPOLE.  N.H. 

Box  No.  004 

branch  Plant,  E  PH  RATA.  PA. 


C  H  R I STI E  S  CWewTfampshires 

AboutfSPIZZERINKTUM 


Business  Birds 
That  Earn  Profits 

Broilers  in  jig-time,  with  lots  of 
breast-meat.  Big.  brown  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them,  even  in  winter.  Bow 
tality  in  chicks  and  layers. 

35,OOOBreeders  — 100%  Pullorum  Free 
Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test  -  NO  Reactors 
Straight  New  Hampshires  —  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 

Heavy  production  and  unusually  fine  hat  elves  en¬ 
able  us  to  fill  orders  on  short  notice,  in  spite  of 
heavy  bookings.  Assure  profit  from  your  poultry 
by  ordering  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks. 

Writ#  today  for  new  Catalog  and  Price  List 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  k.«gstVV  h 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “Cotton  Mountaineers"  chicks  are  supercharged 
with  sparkling  vitality,  health  and  energy.  Just  the 
kind  -to  insure  profits  under  present  conditions! 
Every  breeder  we  use  tested  100%  BWD  free.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction  for  either  broilers  or  long¬ 
time  production  of  large  brown  eggs.  Our  chicks 
will  payl  A  penny  postcard  will  bring  our  20  page 
catalog  in  colors.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


LORD  FARMS  FAMOUS 
GRADE-A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

are  backed  by  26  years'  pedigreed  breeding.  Our  own 
strain  that  ‘'can't  be  beat."  yet  they  cost  ho  more 
than  ordinary  Leghorns. 

Also  "White  Mules,"  sensational  new  hybrids:  New 
Hampshires.  Bhode  Island  Beds.  Barred  Rocks  and 
Rock  Hampshires — all  described  in  our  1937  Free 
Yearbook.  Write  for  it. 

LORD  FARMS  Box  X  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Egg  Contests  and  Auctions 


New  Jersey  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  J.  College  of 
Agriculture  at  New  Brunswick. 

White  Leghorns  of  John  A.  Clear.  New 
Jersey,  continued  to  hold  the  lead  in  egg 
production  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Egg 
Laying  Contest  through  March  and  set 
a  new  October-to-April  State  record  for 
the  breed.  The  birds'  score  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  contest  year  was  1.491.3  points  and 
1,410  eggs  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Second  and  third  place  pens  at  Hunter¬ 
don  switched  their  relative  positions  dur¬ 
ing  March,  the  White  Leghorn  entry  of 
Creighton  Brothers,  Indiana,  advancing 
from  third  to  second  place,  displacing  the 
White  Leghorn  entry  of  the  Hartel  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  New  Jersey.  The  scores  of 
the  respective  pens  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tions  were  1.430.75  points,  1,387  eggs  and 
1,427.65  points,  1.379  eggs. 

Eleven  individual  birds  made  perfect 
production  scores  during  March  at  the 
Passaic  County  Egg  Laying  Contest,  each 
laying  31  eggs  in  31  days.  They  were  a 
Barred  Rock  of  Charles  Lathrop,  New 
Jersey;  a  New  Hampshire  of  Lamar  Sex¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey ;  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by 
the  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  New  York; 
Kerr  Cliickeries,  New  Jersey :  E.  B.  Par- 
menter,  Massachusetts ;  Leghorns  of  the 
Roselawn  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio ;  the  Oak 
Knoll  Farm,  Oregon ;  and  Martin  Schub- 
kagel,  New  Jersey. 

A  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  of  the  Douglaston 
Manor  Farm  continued  to  hold  the  lead 
in  total  scores  at  Passaic,  while  White 
Leghorns  of  J.  A.  Hanson,  Oregon,  were 
in  second  place  and  New  Hampshires  of 
Lamar  Sexton.  New  Jersey,  were  in  third 
place.  Each  of  the  latter  two  pens  ad¬ 
vanced  one  place  in  rank  during  March, 
displacing  the  Red  entry  of  E.  B.  Par- 
menter.  The  scores  of  the  respective 
leading  pens  are  as  follows :  1,469.45 
points,  1.485  eggs  for  the  Douglaston  en¬ 
try  ;  1,450.7  points,  1.383  eggs  for  the 
Hanson  entry ;  and  1.447.2  points,  1,441 
eggs  for  the  Sexton  entry. 


Squab  Breeding  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Millville,  N.  J., 
by  the  New  Jersey  Station.  For  the 
fourth  consecutive  time,  White  King 
pigeons,  owned  by  Francis  Dilks,  Salem, 
were  the  highest  producers  in  the  contest, 
according  to  the  report  for  March. 

Since  October  1,  the  Wilks’  pen  lias 
produced  29  squabs,  weighing  600  ounces. 
Its  production  for  March,  which  was  also 
highest,  totaled  10  squabs  weighing  196 
ounces. 


to  2744c;  medium  creams  25*4  to  2544c; 
pullets  23 Ys  to  2444c,  brown  2244  to 
2344c;  peewees  22  to  2244c,  brown  20  to 
2044c;  duck  3044  to  3044c;  264  cases 
sold. 


Brockton,  Mass.  —  Co-operative  Egg 
Auction  Association,  109  N.  Montello  St. 
Egg  Prices  April  8. — Mass,  large  specials 
2444  to  25c.  brown  25 44  to  27c;  Mass, 
large  medium  specials  22  to  2244c.  brown 
23  to  2444c;  Mass,  large  extra,  brown  25 
to  2544c :  Mass,  medium  extra,  brown 
2244c;  pullets,  brown  20  to  2144c;  1,219 
cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices  April  6. — 
Fowls,  heavy  21%  to  24c;  broilers,  Reds 
16%  to  21 4-4 c.  Rocks  18  to  2144c.  Cross 
21  to  21%c ;  pullets.  Reds  19%  to  2244c, 
Rocks  1944  to  2444c;  roosters  14  to 
1644c  J  HI  coops  sold. 


Harleysville,  Pa. — Live  Poultry  Auc¬ 
tion  ;  sale  Wednesday,  1  P.  M. ;  poultry 
received  7  A.  M.  to  12  noon ;  Norman 
Bergey,  auction  master.  Poultry  Prices 
April  1. — Leghorns,  broilers  18  to  2044c. 
fowls  18  to  2144c:  heavy  fowls  21  to  25c; 
broilers,  3  lbs.  or  over  2244  to  2644c, 
medium  19  to  2744c:  roasters  2444  *to 
3144c;  pullets  24  to  2944°;  ducks  1744  to 
20c:  turkeys,  toms  24e,  liens  2844c;  rab¬ 
bits  1544  to  1844c;  guineas  29  to  3044c; 
pigeons,  pair  39  to  41e;  3S3  crates  sold. 


Worcester,  Pa. — Tri-County  Producers 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120 :  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9  A.  M. ;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
manager.  Egg  Price  April  8. — Fancy 
large  2644  to  2844c,  brown  26  to  2744c*; 
fancy  medium  24  to  2544c,  brown  24*  to 
2444c;  extras  large  26  to  2944o,  brown 
26  to  28c ;  extras  medium  24  to  2544c. 
brown  2344  to  2444c;  standard  large  24 
to  2444c;  standard  medium  2344  to  24c; 
producers  large  25  to  26c ;  producers  me¬ 
dium  2344c;  pullets  21  to  2344c,  brown 
21  to  22c ;  peewees  17  to  lS44c :  jumbo, 
brown  30  to  3144c;  459  cases  sold. 


Hightstown,  N.  J. — Egg  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  sales  Monday  and  Thursday,  10  A. 

M.  ;  C.  Kingsland.  manager.  Egg  Prices 
April  8. — N.  .T.  fancy  extra  26  to  2844c; 

N.  J.  fancy  medium  24  to  25%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  extra  26  to  29c,  brown  2544  to 
to  2644c ;  N.  .T.  Grade  A  medium  23  to 
26c,  brown  2244  to  2444c;  extra  tints  25 
to  28c;  medium  tints  23  to  24%c;  pul¬ 
lets  19  to  2244c;  peewees  17  to  1744c; 
537  cases  sold. 


Doylestown.  Pa.  —  Auctions  Monday 
and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  Frank  C.  Orgill, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  April  8. — Fancy 
large  26  to  2944c:  fancy  medium  2444c; 
extras  large  2644  to  27%c.  brown  2544  to 
27c;  extras  medium  2444  to  25%c, 
brown  2144  to  2344c:  standard  large  25 
to  26c;  standard  medium  2444  to  26c; 
producers  large  25  to  2644c;  producers 
medium  24%.  to  25c;  pullets  21  to  2244c, 
brown  20  to  2144c;  peewees  1744  to  20c; 
ducks  25  to  2544c;  791  cases  sold. 


Second  high  pen  for  the  month  and 
also  second  high  in  scores  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  was  the  Giant  Homer  entry  of 
William  P.  Gray,  Darien,  Conn.  Its  pro¬ 
duction  for  March  was  10  squabs  totaling 
196  ounces  and.  for  the  contest  year, 
28  squabs  totaling  508  ounces. 

An  entry  of  the  same  breed  by  Fred 
Gould.  Newfield,  ranked  third  in  scores 
for  the  present  year  with  a  weight  of  488 
ounces  from  26  squabs.  Third  place  for 
the  month  was  held  by  a  Silver  King 
entry  of  Howard  Atkinson,  Mt.  Holly, 
with  a  production  of  169  ounces  from 
eight  squabs. 

The  highest  pair  for  the  year  was  an 
entry  of  Silver  Kings  owned  by  Howard 
Atkinson,  which  produced  eight  squabs 
weighing  187  ounces. 

Second  and  third  high  individual  pairs 
were  those  entered  by  Francis  Dilks, 
Salem.  They  were  White  Kings  with 
scores,  respectively,  of  seven  squabs  to¬ 
taling  147  ounces,  and  six  squabs  weigh¬ 
ing  124  ounces.  A  pair  of  Crested  Mon- 
daines  entered  by  W.  A.  Sutton,  Run- 
cocas,  have  also  produced  six  squabs 
totaling  124  ounces  during  the  current 
contest  year  and  tied  the  White  King 
entry  for  third  position. 


Egg  and  Poultry  Auctions 

West  Paterson.  N.  J. — The  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Co-operative  Egg  Auction.  Inc.,  582 
McBride  Ave.  Egg  prices  April  9. — N. 
J.  fancy  large  3044 c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
large  26%  to  3144c,  brown  2644  to  28c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  25  to  2744c, 
brown  2444  to  24%e;  large  creams  2644 


Vent  Gleet 

We  have  considerable  vent  gleet  in  our 
flock  of  laying  liens  and  so  far  have  been 
unable  to  check  it.  c.  L.  F. 

New  York. 

The  treatment  of  vent  gleet  is  likely 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  dispose  of  those  fowls  suffering 
from  it  rather  than  to  attempt  to  cure 
them.  It  is  thought  to  be  transmitted 
by  contact  and  may  be  spread  by  the 
males  in  the  flock.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  all  birds  showing  evidence  of 
the  disease  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  that  males  be  kept  from  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transmit  the  infection. 

The  discharge  may  be  removed  from 
the  parts  by  washing  with  warm  water 
and  a  2  per  cent  carbolic  ointment  may 
be  rubbed  over  the  external  diseased  area. 
A  2  per  cent  solution  of  cresol  may  also 
be  injected  twice  daily  into  the  vent  as 
further  treatment.  Over-feeding  upon 
animal  food  may  bring  about  a  discharge 
resembling  the  infectious  form  of  vent 
gleet  and  any  inflammation  of  the  vent 
may  cause  a  similar  discharge,  but  re¬ 
moval  of  any  suspicious  eases  should,  of 
course,  be  promptly  practiced,  whatever 
the  presumed  nature  of  the  inflammation. 

M.  B.  D. 


Visitor:  “Your  son  is  making  good 
progress  with  his  violin.  He  is  beginning 
to  play  quite  nice  tunes.”  Host :  “Do 
you  really  think  so?  We  were  afraid 
that  we’d  merely  got  used  to  it.” — Bor¬ 
der  City  Star. 


A 
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Personal  Message 
To  Poultry  Raisers 


By  J.  J.  Warren 

Right  now,  while  feed  prices 
are  still  high  and  eggs  close 
to  the  year’s  low,  you  must 
make  the  most  important 
decision  of  the  whole  year— 
“How  many  and  what  kind 
of  Chicks  shall  you  raise?” 
Realizing  the  problem  which 
you,  and  thousands  like  you, 
are  pondering.  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  Bulletin  on  "The 
1937  Poultry  Outlook,”  which 
I  will  he  pleased  to  send  you. 
This  Bulletin  is  based  on  my 
many  years’  experience  as  a  poultryman  and 
breeder  and  on  my  contacts  with  thousands  of 
successful  poultry  raisers.  Send  for  this  Bulle¬ 
tin  NOW  —  before  you  lay  this  paper  aside. 


Now  Leading  ALL  Breeds 
In  Storrs  Laying  Contest 

"All  hundred  pens  considered,  J.  ,T.  Warren’s 
entry  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  continued  to  lead  the  field,  with 
the  nearest  competitor  48  points  away.” —  Prof. 
Wm.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  Conn.  State  College  at 
Storrs. 

R.  I.  Reds  —  Rock-Red  Cross 


We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
The  Chicks  that  come  to  you  will  ho  of  the 
samo  grade  as  those  shipped  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Institutions,  which  we  are  supplying 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  year.  Every  Chick  is 
guaranteed  to  go  out  to  you  100%  free  from 
B.  W.  D.,  and  this  Guarantee  is  hacked  by 
a  $500  bond. 

Write  for  Free  Cataloq  and  Price  List  of  Chicks 
and  Pullets  —  6,  8,  10.  12  and  more  Weeks. 


massacnusitts 

R.O.P.  , 

BAlfOfAS  ASSOCIATION  ' 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20, 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


HowTo  Make  Thom 

You  can  rely  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  correct  / «»r?»t»VNs‘iocwwr 
the  egg-feed  price  ratio.  Even 
then,  to  make  a  worth-while 
profit,  you  MUST  get  high 
average  flock  production  and 
keep  mortality  low.  We  have 
been  breeding  for  many  years 
to  develop  a  strain  that  will 
meet  these  reouirements. 

DAY  OLD— STARTED  CHICKS 
Mast.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  REDSand  ROCK-REDS 
Started  Pullets,  all  ages 
FREE  Catalog  tells  all  about 
our  breeding  methods. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9.  Harvard,  Mas*. 


MASSACHUSerTj 

R.O.  P. 


We 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
p-  Progeny 
Testing 
a.  Breeding  on 


OSS 


^Jarrn 

RI.Reds 

It  Costs  No  More 
To  Raise  GOOD  Pullets 

The  same  fuel,  feed  and  labor  you’d  expend 
on  Chicks  of  average  Quality,  will  raise  pullets 
from  Moss  Farm  Contest- Winning  strain.  The 
difference  in  profit  will  be  tremendous. 

1936  Record  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale) 

First  High  Red  Pen  for  ALL  TIME:  First 
High  Pullet.  ALL  Breeds:  2nd  High  Red  Pul¬ 
let  ;  2nd  High  Pen.  ALL  Breeds,  on  Egg  Weight. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Moss-Cross  ROCK-REDS. 
PULLETS  6,  8  and  10  weeks  old,  also  Ready 
(  To  Lay.  Order  early.  Bookings  now  being  made. 

Write  for  large  Catalog  and  Prices  on 
Chicks  and  Pullets. 

IMOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO*.  MASS. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Big  saving  on  Alger  Reds  for 
delivery  after  April  15th. 

Alger  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  are 
noted  for  quick  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  bisr  egg  production.  Over 
4.000  breeders  on  our  farm.  Pedigree 
Mating  under  trapnost.  All  Pullorum 
Free,  10  years  without  reactor.  For 
BIG  FREE  Catalog — 

Write  Sanford  Alger,  Jr.,  Box 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.W. 
,  tested.  No  reactors  !  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  19:;7  Con¬ 
cord  Show  botli  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL.  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  K.  Exeter,  N.  H. 


and  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  fast 
feathering  strain— 100%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIGHT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  BARRED- CROSS  BROILER 
CHICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It’s 
the  place  to  buy  "NEW  HAMPSHIRES"— in  New 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Box  105.  DOVER,  N.  H. 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 

.....  .  White  Leghorn* 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.  $29.  $58. 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.  34.  68. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  1>.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 
Lehman'*  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  McAIRterville.  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


375 


CHICKS 

bred  to  laY 


•  IF  YOUR  chicks  are  of  the  Kerr 
strain,  you  are  SURE  of  a  high  egg 
yield  per  hen.  Hens  need  good  feed 
and  a  clean,  dry  home,  but  you  must 
have  good  stock. 

Kerr,  for  29  years,  has  been  breeding 
hens  to  lay,  and  lay  heavily.  In  hundreds 
of  contests  Kerr  pens  have  taken  prizes. 
All  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded  and 
blood-tested  by  "slow"  tube  method. 

Enlarge  your  flock  this  year.  If  you  have 
never  raised  chickens,  and  care  for  advice* 
write  us  fully.  Ask  for  FREE  Kerr  Chick 
Book  and  special  offer  for  advance  orders. 


I 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden:  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lan¬ 
caster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell; 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  19.) 


Day  Old  Chicks 

2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

_  4  Wk.  Old  Pullets 

SIX  MONEY  MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Beghoms, 
Barred  Box.  Rhode  Island  Beds,  New  Hampshire 
Reds  &  Rockhorns.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected 
and  blood-tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  is  on 
free  range.  That  is  why  our  chix  are  easy  to  raise 
and  develop  in  real  profit  paying  layers.  28  years 
of  continuous  growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 


BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CAe&t&'u  yq££esy  CAbc\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 


Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 


Heavy  Mix  $6.00-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thursday. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  stained 
Antigen  method.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected  and 
culled  under  my  supervision.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  details  of  our  Beeders  and  Hatchery. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


-hilULIH  farm;  chick/H 


Ail  Breeders  carefully  culled 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  I 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog,  i 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

_  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  O.  White  or  Brown  Loghorns$4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns..  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks..  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes..  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

R.  I.  or  N.  II.  Reds .  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

Black  or  White  Giants . .  5.50  10.50  51.25  100 

Red-Rock  Cross  Breeds . '. . . .  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  -  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Baby  Turkeys  .  40.00 

Add  1c  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  DALMATIA,  PA 


CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  Day  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Custom  hatching. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 


QjLLuih. 


POULTRY  FARM 
(r  HATCHERY 


* 


BOX  5,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


iRBSTER’S  qcuha.lc'^ 

E  LEGHORNS  ' 


$6 50  -100 

REDS  J 

Mixed  . $5.50-100 

Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 

ISTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 


ANCONAS 
1ED  ROCKS 
rE  ROCKS 
REDS 

WYANDOTTES 
.  REDS 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 


Heavy  Typo  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed . $6.50  per  100 


Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Special  prices 
op  large  lots.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


T  A  VC  M/TTT/n,I7’  Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality 
1  AiVEj  INU  1  1UI1.  chicks.  100%  del.  Free  Cir. 
Womer’s  English  Strain  50  1O0  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  3.75  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65. 

GRADE  A— N.  H.  Rods.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $8. 
GRADE  A— -White  Leghorns  $7.50.  Asstd.  Breeds  $6. 

Hatched  from  large  size  healthy  Tested  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


umicru/nDTU’C  quality  s.  c.  white 
nUUOL.YVUlUIl  O  &  BROWN  LEGHORN 
CLUCKS,  per  100  $8;  $75  per  1000.  Every 
Breeder  B.  W.  D.  Blood-tested.  Free  Feed. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ton  Breeds.  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the  best  Breeders, 
who  trapnest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Reasonable  ■ —  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastlo,  Pa. 


An  Experiment  With  Hens 

While  a  large  part  of  our  progress 
comes  from  the  results  gained  by  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  of  our  State  Univer¬ 
sities,  yet  the  experiments  by  honest-to- 
goodness  dirt  farmers  have  their  value. 
A  small  experiment  I  carried  on  with 
hens  last  season  led  me  to  some  conclu¬ 
sions  that  may  be  of  value  to  others. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  special¬ 
ized  in  my  orchards,  not  having  any  live¬ 
stock,  or  other  crops.  I  got  in  that 
way  partly  because  it  seemed  the  trend  of 
the  times  to  specialize,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  Wife  and  I  like  to  close  the  farm 
home  in  the  cold  months  to  go  visiting 
with  the  children  or  fly  away  to  wrnrmer 
climes. 

But  these  last  few  years  have  been 
hard  on  orchard  specialists.  I  began  to 
question  the  specialist  idea  as  applied  to 
the  farmer.  Perhaps  diversified  agricul¬ 
ture  might  be  the  better  way  for  many  of 
us.  So  when  the  freezing  nights  last 
Spring  again  took  the  apple  blossoms  of 
this  section,  I  decided  to  experiment  a 
little  with  hens. 

Years  ago  I  could  take  a  pencil  and  j 
figure  good  profits  from  hens  with  any- 
body.  But  suspecting  there  was  more  to  I 
it  now-a-days  than  pencil  work,  I  went 
slowly  with  a  few  actual  hens.  I  bought 
35  New  Hampshires  from  a  neighboring 
poultry  farmer  at  meat  prices.  Having 
fixed  a  corner  of  the  packing  house,  I  or-  j 
dered  feed  supplies  and  went  to  it. 

After  the  hens  got  used  to  their  new 
quarters  and  acquainted  with  me  they 
began  to  work.  I  found  it  surprisingly 
easy.  The  dry  mash  came  scientifically 
mixed  with  all  sorts  of  things,  while  the 
scratch  feed  had  all  sorts  of  grains  from 
all  over  the  country.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  the  hoppers  supplied  with 
dry  mash,  feed  the  hard  grains,  give  them 
water,  grit,  shells,  green  stuff,  and  lug 
in  the  eggs.  It  became  very  interesting. 
After  they  got  going  my  smallest  day 
was  nine  eggs,  my  biggest  day  was  32 
eggs,  with  an  average  of  19  eggs  per  day 
until  molting  time.  Through  molting 
time  they  just  paid  expenses  until  I  let 
them  go  to  a  market  buyer  just  after 
New  Years.  The  following  figures  tell 
the  story : 

June  20 — 35  hens  at  meat  price. .  .$3S.50 


Jan.  11 — Sold  33  hens  for . 30.26 

Loss  . $  8.24 

Two  diseased  hens .  2.20 

Total  loss  on  stock . $10.44 

Egg  sales . $$3.44 

Egg  used  at  home .  15.30 

Total  value  of  eggs . $98.74 

Cost  of  feed,  litter,  etc . 42.70 

Profit  on  eggs  . . $56.01 

Less  shrinkage  on  hens .  10.44 

Net  profit  on  flock  of  35  hens ....  $45.60 
Average  profit  on  each  hen . $  1.30 

This  was  an  experiment  to  get  some 


idea  if  hens  and  orchards  would  work  to¬ 
gether  well.  While  one  small  experiment 
cannot  give  absolute  results,  I  feel  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  are  justified : 

1.  — It  is  practical  to  buy  hens  in  the 
Spring,  run  them  through  the  Summer, 
sell  in  the  Fall  and  be  reasonably  sure 
of  a  profit.  I  realize  in  working  it  out 
in  hundreds  or  thousands  of  hens  other 
factors  and  conditions  would  enter.  But 
wfith  care  in  buying,  with  some  culling, 
and  watching  for  right  market  prices  in 
the  Fall,  with  good  management,  it  would 
seem  a  good  proposition. 

2.  —  There  is  no  need  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  feeds  or  breeding.  That 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  by 
others. 

3.  — The  important  things  seem  to  be: 
care  of  details,  use  of  prepared  feeds, 
making  friends  with  the  hens,  keeping 
things  sanitary  and  a  fattening  period 
before  selling. 

4.  — The  litter  and  droppings  are  an  im¬ 
portant  by-product  to  help  reduce  the 
orchard  fertilizer  bill. 

This  Summer  feeding  of  laying  hens 
might  well  prove  a  profitable  poultry  line, 
comparable  to  the  feed  fattening  of  west¬ 
ern  beef.  My  small  experiment  indicates 
it  would  be  profitable  to  run  a  flock  of 
hens  for  eggs  from  April  or  May  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  their  best  laying  period;  then  fat¬ 
ten  and  market  them.  I  hope  this  record 
may  he  of  value  to  others  as  well  as  to 
myself.  E.  pf arson. 

New  Hampshire. 


FAMOUS  chick; 

Preferred  by 


POULTRY  j 
RAISERS/,™--;- 


It  s  the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  ’poultry  raisers 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry.^  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST-wekare .™bi„d 

three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy; 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  Quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now,  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed . 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


QA(R!  Accuracy  Guaranteed  on 

Sexed  Chicks 

Non  Sexed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  IOO 

Per  IOO 

Per IOO 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . 

$  7.90 

$11.90 

$  5.90 

Anconas,  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns 

English  White  Leghorns  (large  type) . 

7.90 

15.90 

3.45 

Rose  Comb  Reds,  White 

Oroingtons,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 

8.40 

12.90 

5.90 

Black  and  White  Minorcas. ..  . 

8.40 

15.90 

4.90 

White  Giants . . .  . 

9.90 

13.90 

9.90 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas . 

9.90 

16.90 

4.90 

Heavy  Assorted . 

5.90 

9.90 

4.90 

Light  Assorted .  . . . 

5.90 

13.90 

2.45 

Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds,  bothsex . 

3.00 

DISCOUNT: 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


t  Exceot  »°r  Lisht  Assorted  and  Mixed  Sexed)  2Sc  per  100  on  orders  ol  500  or  more, 
per  100  on  orders  of  1,000  or  more.  ADD  25c  to  ail  orders  less  than  100. 


50c 


Box  132 


LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


THDRNWD0D  BLOODED  CHICK5 


Our  lamous  Blooded  Chicks  from  the  World’s  finest  Bloodlines  have  no  superior  Sensational 
egg  production  large  quick  maturing  broilers,  insure  highest  profit.  Order  NOW  or  send  lor 
our  BIG  FREE  4  Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  PRICES  PREPAID. 

AA  Select  AAA  Exhibition 


C'mJ!MS  _  AMAZING  LOW  PRICES  ioo 

White.  Buff.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50 

Barred.  White.  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes....  7!()0 
Buff  Orps.,  Buff  and  White  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds....  8  00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  Jersey  White  Giants .  9  no 

Assorted:  IOO  —  $5.00;  500  —  $25.00:  Heavy  Mixed:  " 


THORN  WOOD,  INC- 


DEFT.  200. 


500 

$32.50 
35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
IOO  — $6.25; 


100 

$7.50 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 


500 

$37.50  i 
40.00  i 
45.00 
50.00 


500  — $31.25 


Hatched  in 
World’s  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


ither  producers 


OLDEST  pure-blooded  strain  in  State!  Our  chicks 
develop  early,  lay  at  4%  months — are  heavy  cold 
and  don’t  get  broody!  Our  own  Breed  and  Eggs  — 
m  "high  record”  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  Accredited,  100%  freedom 
W.  D.  —  No  Reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write 
lay!  Write  for  Attractive  May  and  June  Prices. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Prop.  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


I HEADER'S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Chicks  100%  live  delivery.  Guaranteed.  JOO 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas . .  $7  45 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas . 9  95 

Large  White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . . 6  95 

Assorted  Breeds . $6.45;  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Pouits  40c  each 

Our  FREE  OFFER  reduces  above  chick  prices  75c  per  hundred!  .  Add  Ic  per  chick  for  less  than  inn* 
WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  R.  McCLURE.  PAl 


R.  I.  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  | 

When  a  breed  is  consistently  top-notch  in 
contests  or  on  customers'  farms,  it  isn’t 
|  just  luck!  It’s  breeding!  It’s  in  the  chick 
hatched  for  you!  You  can’t  put  it  there 
otherwise!  Learn  about  these  unusual 
Profit  Chicks  from  Old  Pickard  Farm ! 
Get  at  the  story  behind!  Cobb’s  REDS  and 
BARRED  ROCKS — Our  new  Catalog  tells 
the  facts,  amazing,  simple — you  can  learn 
about  them — YOU  can  profit  by  them. 
Don’t  delay — write  today,  NOW.  It’s  free. 

SEXED  Pullet  Chicks  Now  Available: 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  350  Great 
Road,  CONCORD,  MASS.J 


fleuf-  C+icfiUt*v<f 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

Ten  years  of  careful  breeding  for  profitable 
production,  large  eggs,  high  livability,  and 
freedom  from  disease  is  hack  of  every  chick 
we  sell.  All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  A 
customer  reports:  “purchased  1500  your  chicks 
six  weeks  ago  and  still  have  1500.”  We  have 
many  other  similar  reports.  Get  our  circular 
and  price  list  TODAY. 

WAYSIDE  FARM 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  2  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested. 
Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
vou  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

1  EMPIRE  HATCHERY 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htclid.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliur)  IOO  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns. $6.50  $32.50  $65 

S  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

Si  C.  R.  I  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  N.  II.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mix  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD. 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Will  ship  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  superior,  high  quality  Chicks. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

H  C.  SHIRK.  Box  52.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


-  H  -  I  -  C  -  K  -  S 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK - 


Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C  Whito  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

White  &  Barred  Rooks...  7.00  35.00  70 
New  Hampshire  Reds....  7.50  37.50  75 
Antigen  (BWD)  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


L.  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


NIEMOND’S  Bloodtested  CHICKS 


Large  English  typo  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $60 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  65 
H.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  catalog  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


WHITIaOCK 

1  MAY  PER 

■  CHICKS  .7 IW.  fOO 

EGGS  FOR  $2*  per 

I"  HATCHING.... IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Ess*  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed- 

Iers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  VVhlte  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 

■  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 

Capons* 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935,  again  1936. 
Special  Discounts  for  MA  Y  and  JUNE  Chicks 


,rmss^ 

tiCHUSffTS 


.T-AU-Cn.n, 

cfWifito ' 
fiiO.p. 


E.  B.  PARMENTER, 


476  King  St., 
Franklin,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$1 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed  Chicks 
C.  O.  D.  IOO*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 
Box  301  Mingoville,  Pa. 


Per  100 


SHELLENBERGER’S 

Hens  Mated  with  Direct  Hanson  Males.  Chick  Price: 
$8.00  per  100:  $80.00  per  1000.  Free  Literature. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34.  -  Richfield,  Pa. 
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‘Ibe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


April  24,  1937 


Leghorns  -  Reds  ~  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  forPullorum  Disease  (  B.W.  D. )  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


'WELL  BREP  FROM  WELL  B REEDERS* 

We  believe  the  purchase  of  dependable  chicks  this 
Spring  will  show  very  satisfactory  profits  next  season. 
Think  it  over  and  order  quality  chicks  NOW — 
in  time  to  get  plenty  of  Fall  eggs. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  more  chicks  raised  and  greater  egg 
production  of  the  pullets  produced,  it  would  appear  that  freedom 
from  Pullorum  disease  is  an  investment  which  returns  dividends 
many  times  greater  than  people  realize.” 

Prof.  D.  H.  Horton,  State  Inst,  of  Applied  Agriculture, 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  of  Jan.  13,  1937. 

CHICKS  that  LIVE  and  GROW  and  PAY 

Quality  Chicks  since  1911.  Pullorum-free  by  State  test  since  1928.  Our  new  interesting 

Catalog  tells  the  story.  It’s  FREE.  We  ship  PREPAID,  and  Guarantee  100%  delivery. 

HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OFFlCjALBLOOD^mEDCjjjCKS 

PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISEU 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

8  Years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  put  us  in  a  position  to  produce  better  Big  Type 
Leghorn  Chicks  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  • 

STATE-SELECTED  STATE  LEG-EANDED  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 
‘‘Bred  to  pound  out  plenty  of  Chalk  White  Eggs.” 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  -  $9.25  per  100  -  $90.00  per  1000 

SPECIAL  —  FROM  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  $10.25  PER  100  -  $100.00  PER  1000 
NO  SEXING  DONE— NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
RED- ROCK-SEX- LI N K  PULLETS  "95%  Accurate" ... $12.75— 100  $127.50—1000 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  COCKERELS  "95%  Accurate”..  8.75 — 100  87.50 — 1000 

Send  lc  a  chick,  bal.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  %  per  chick  for  less  than  100 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


from  A.  P.  A.  Inspected  Flocks 


!  money... yet  get  chicks  that  pay  extra  profits...  that’s  what  you  get  with  WOLF 
“Farmers’ Friend”  CHICKS.  All  breeders  bloodtested  and  A.P.A.  inspected... im¬ 
proved  by  purchase  of  choice  stock  from  R.  O.  P.  Breeders.  1 1  Profitable  Breeds  at 
lowest  prices.  No  need  to  go  further  west  for  your  chicks.  FREE  Feed  by  ordering 
in  advance.  Don’t  wait!  Get  Wolf  prices  and  FREE  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  Gibsonburj,  Ohio 


F  FREE 
GIFT 

.  Get' 
Catalog 


For  the  past  23  yeara  we  have  specialized  in  breeding 
for  larger  and  better  Leghorns.  We  have  4,000  two 
and  three-year-old  Breeding  Hens  on  our  farm.  We  are  offering  Chicks  from  these  large 
Special  Matings  at  $8  per  100.  $80  per  1,000.  These  breeders  are  here  for  inspection  and 
prospective  buyers  of  Chicks  are  welcome.  Catalog  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


-■-=  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  — 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &.  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  7.50  37.50  75.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  9-50  47.50  95.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED . . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  AND  GENUINE  N.  HAMPSHIRES 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects:  Laying 
ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  under  State  Supervision.  (Tube  Agglutination.) 


ARLE’5  “SCHICK* 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG— 24 
Rages  of  Actual  Photographs. 


EARLE  POULTRY  FARM,  R3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


WE  FA  V  POSTAGE.  -LOO 

Large  Typo  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

X.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Giants,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  Breed....  8.50  42.50  85 

Heavy  Mixed . 6.50  32.50  65 

Order  from  this  Ad  or  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  rushed  to  you  on  request.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

1000-TESTED 


ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  7.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  8.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  1937  catalog 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box  R, 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70 

7.50 

37.50 

75 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Amount  of  Food  for  Poultry 

Are  there  any  figures  on  how  much 
feed  a  chick  consumes  to  12  weeks  of 
age?  Should  I  dispose  of  the  cockerels 
as  soon  as  I  can  tell  them  apart  from 
pullets  ?  J.  v. 

Pennsylvania.  . 

The  amount  of  food  consumed  to  reach 
a  certain  age  will  depend  upon  a  number 
of  factors,  such  as  breed  of  the  chicken, 
strain,  season  of  the  year,  kind  of  food 
given  and  general  management.  Some 
published  figures  from  experiment  station 
bulletins  give  7 *4  pounds  of  feed  needed 
lo  bring  a  White  Leghorn  to  12  weeks  of 
age ;  8%  pounds  for  R.  I.  Reds.  > 

These  figures  can  only  be  considered 
approximate  but  are  the  result  of  ac¬ 
counts  kept  of  many  flocks.  Most  poul- 
trymen  consider  it  advisable  to  keep  the 
cockerels  in  the  hatch  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  sell  as  broilers.  Early 
hatches  are  expected  to  give  a  profit, 
later  ones  to  at  least  pay  the  cost  of 
raising  to  the  sale  age.  Eggs  showing 
thin,  porous  or  otherwise  defective  shells 
should  not  be  saved  for  hatching. 

M.  B.  D. 


Some  Turkey  Questions 

How  old  must  a  gobbler  turkey  be  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  mated?  We  have  two 
eight  months  and  the  female  is  10  months 
old.  Does  the  hen  have  to  be  mated  be¬ 
fore  she  can  lay  eggs?  The  gobbler  has 
a  large  hard  bunch ‘on  his  foot.  What 
can  we  do  to  cure  it?  F.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Well-developed  males  from  the  hatch 
of  the  previous  year  are  'Suitable  for 
mating  to  the  hen  turkeys  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  mothers  of  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  poults.  They  should  be  of  good 
size  and  vigor.  Older  toms  may  be  used 
if  need  be  but  the  excessive  weights  of 
old  birds  and  their  lessened  vigor  make 
them  less  desirable.  Turkey  hens  will 
lay  without  having  been  mated  hut  their 
eggs  will  be  infertile  and  useless  for 
hatching.  Turkeys  lay  their  eggs  in  suc¬ 
cessive  “clutches”  if  not  allowed  to  sit 
after  the  first  laying.  One  mating  is 
sufficient  to  fertilize  all  the  eggs  of  a 
clutch.  This  bump  is  probably  a  corn  or 
enlargement  known  as  bumble-foot.  If  it 
does  not  render  the  turkey  lame  or  make 
it  less  active,  it  will  do  no  harm  and  need 
not  be  interfered  with.  Any  attempt  to 
cure  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
might  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 

M.  B.  D. 


Milk  for  Poultry 

We  have  a  lot  of  skim-milk  about  the 
time  we  get  little  chicks  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  use  it  with  their  feed. 

Pennsylvania.  „  .  t  J.  J.  s. 

Skim-milk  is  of  such  value  in  feeding 
chickens  or  older  fowls  that  one  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  it  in  liberal  quantities. 
The  feed  mixture  that  you  send  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  fed  without  other  animal 
protein,  such  as  milk  provides.  If  all  the 
milk  that  the  chicks  will  consume  is  pro¬ 
vided,  the  dried  milk  products  and  part 
of  the  meat  scrap  could  as  well  be  left  out 
of  the  mash,  to  a  saving  in  the  feed  bill. 
Since  these  cannot  be  removed,  however, 
about  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  skim- 
milk  may  be  fed  generously  with  little 
fear  of  over-feeding  so  desirable  a  part  of 
a  chick  ration  and  one  which  serves  both 
as  drink  and  solid  food.  M.  b.  d. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

We  have  30  hens.  They  have  shell, 
grit,  and  mash  in  front  of  them  all  the 
while.  The  egg  shells  are  so  soft  that 
they  either  break  when  the  hens  get  off 
or  when  one  gets  on.  They  are  mostly 
White  Leghorns.  M.  D.  c. 

New  York. 

If  these  hens  have  been  confined  all 
Winter,  out  of  the  sunshine  and  without 
cod-liver  oil  as  a  substitute  for  the  vita¬ 
min  elements  in  the  sun's  rays,  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  lie  there.  Shells  and  grit  alone 
do  not  guarantee  good  shell  covering  of 
the  eggs  laid,  though  these  are  needful. 
Without  knowing  more  about  this  flock, 
I  would  suggest  the  addition  of  cod-liver 
oil,  one  pint  to  each  100  pounds  of  mash, 
for  a  time  and  an  outdoor  run  if  that  is 
not  already  enjoyed  by  them.  If  cod- 
liver  oil  is  already  a  constituent  of  the 
mash  fed  in  sufficient  quantity,  that  should 
not  be  needed  but  an  additional  amount 
may  be  desirable.  M.  B.  D. 


7  POPULAR  BREEDS  —  SEXED  OR  UNSEXED 

New  Hampshires,  New  Hampshire  Whites.  Corno-Iteds. 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
With  IS. 000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  Plan,  we  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  qual¬ 
ity  maintenance  under  State  supervision.  You  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  quick  profits — you  avoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exposure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  you! 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  day-old  pullets  or  cockerels!  Guaranteed 
95%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet— "Chick  Hexing.” 
Tells  what,  why,  ■  how,  etc.  It’s  FREE— send  todav. 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
Our  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  you 
to  make, good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  prices 
at  once.  State  quantity. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  LOW  PRICES. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Montrose,  P» 


More  Profits  . 
than  ever  before 
with  .  .  . 


SPRUNGER  l 

SEXED 

PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


WHY  FEED  200  chicks  to  get  100  pullets  when 
feed  prices  are  so  high.  Sprunger's  Day-Old 
Pullets  are  your  best  bet,  because  of  their  egg- 
|  laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarters. 

I  Sprunger,  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
|  over  350  hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
I  Buy  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2.700  breeders  from 
liens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  mated 
to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
1  250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG— Get  Sprun¬ 
ger's  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  bv 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  3c. 
WRITE  BOX  25. 


LARGE  CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every 
Monday  of  each  week.  Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
for  B.  W.D.  Personal  Supervision.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  I. eg.  &  H.  Mix  $6.00  $30.00  $60 
Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks....  6.50  32.50  65 
R.I.  &  N.H.  Reds,  W.Wyan.  B.Orp.  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.Wiand  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  Hampshires.  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas..  7.50  37.50  75 
H.  Mix  $6.00.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  A  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  30.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


STUCK’S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs.  $6.50  $32.50  $65 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix,  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  \V. 
D.  under  personal  supervison.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C. 
O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we 
are  able  to  produce  high  grade  chicks. 

STUCK’S  CHICK  FARM 
H.  N.  Stuck.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


n 

I  'MeLECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Lt—jH  Large  Type  S.C.W.  Legliorns$6. 50  $32.50  $65 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. . . .  7.00  $35.00  $70 
Rd-Bk  Cross,  N.  H.  Reds.  W.-Bl.  Min  7.50  37.50  75 
Heavy  Mix  $6.00-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Cross  Breeds, 

Leghorn  Sexed  and  Started  Pullets. 

Hatched  from  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders. 
FREE  CATALOG  fVith  Prices  and  Description 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  Box  R  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD. Fully  Guaranteed!  Big 
Type  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns — •  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge,  Colum  - 
bian  White,  Barred  Rocks — White  Wvandottes—  Reds 
New  Hampshires — Sexed  Chicks —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL.  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  n 
Poultry  a 
Account  ° 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
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Bronze  Poults  STS 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have!  remarkable  livability;  tine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

BRONZE  POULTS 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6.  M1LLIS,  MASS. 

Write  For  Quotations 

on  our  Mammoth  Bronze,  Narragansett  and  White  Hol¬ 
land  Eggs  and  Poults  from  our  stock  only,  for  Spring 
delivery.  D.  &  D.  Turkey  Farm,  Bx  3,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

Turkey  Poults  May  Prices. 

Bronze.  36c.  New  Black  Spanish,  40c  ea.  Order  now. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  May  Delivery 

Good  Laying  Stock.  Extra  plump  and  quick  maturing. 
Limited  time  offer.  C.  I.  Gould,  Jr.,  Middleton,  Mass 


innnHARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY 

"UUU  j,et  us  quote  on  number  wanted,  also  baity  duck 
lings.  Cash  discount  for  advanced  bookings.  List  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA 


Road  end  white  Hollands— meat  type, 
healthy,  vigorous.  Eggs  and  poults.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius,  New  York 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  40o  EACH. 

Postpaid  by  insured  Parcel  Post. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  98,  McClure,  Pa. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michael*,  Md. 

RDA1U7F  PAIIITC  State  Certified.  Easy  to 
DllVllliL  r  VULlj  raise  to  prime  market  birds. 

-  Woodstock,  Virginia 


ARTZDALE  FARM, 


BOURBON  RED  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

Eggs— Poults.  AV rite  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List. 

ANSELM  FRANKEL  -  Greenfield.  Mass. 

ANY  PART  of  1000  Bronze  Poults—  April  24.  May  3  hatch 
-40c  ea.  Postpaid-  From  hardv  blood-tested  stock-  Mail 
or  wire  orders.  GODSHALLS  POULTRY  FARM,  Souderton,  Pa. 

TIID1/CVC  Poults  Bronze,  blood-tested.  Reduced  Prices. 
lUICIltl  J  PFLEIPERKirS  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucjrus,  Ohio 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  Belcher  town.  Mass. 


WHITE  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

Trapnested  Foundation.  Records  to  331  eggs. 
Imperial  Mating  Ducklings,  15— $3; 30— $5.50; 
100— $15.  All  ducklings  from  our  own  Breeders. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3B.  Richfield,  Pa. 


HIE  S  DUCKLINGS POULTS 


Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  how  to  I 
inake  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pekin  I 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers  I 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  &  Chicks.  Write! 
Today.  Hile  Hatchery.  Bx.  R,  Carey.  0.' 


rhTTfVT  IMre  Large  Indian  Runners— 

LF  U  V/ *».  Jail V  V.  £5  Enormous  grain  crops  and  less 
poultry  will  bring  low  feed  prices  and  greater  profits 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $7  for  li,  Si  2.50  for  50  pul_ 
let  ducklings.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 

DUCKLINGS —  Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

MAPLEHOLM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 
Also  N.  II  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Circular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD.  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown. N.  Y. 

Thf  ir’f/I  Pekins .  $12.00—100 

UUdi.I-.ir\via  Imperials..  $14.00—100 
I.ipory’s  Duck  Hatchery,  Highway  25,  It-  1.  New  Brunswick,  X.  J. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS. 
Ill  Large  type.  E.  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 

DCI/IM  111  IPIfC  Day-old  and  BATCHING  EGOS 
■  EMIM  l/UWIVD  Sharon  Dnck  Farm,  Wrentham,  Maw 

mi/-!/!  iair*r  Mammoth  Pekins.  extra  large,  fast  grow- 
UUULINu)  ers.  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY, Wilson,  N.Y. 

Pekins,  $16:  Runners.  $12;  Eggs,  $4.50. 
Ducklings  w.  H.  MARKS,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

DR.  ROMIG  ,  S  PlTESTEDM  CHICKS 

‘•Riley’s  Strain”  Bar.  Rocks  or  Wh.  Leghorns,  $8.50- 
100:  N.  II.  $10-100:  W.  Giants.  $11-100:  W.  Wyand.  or 
W.  Rooks.  $7.50-100:  Utility  B.  R.  or  N.  Hamp.,  $7- 
100:  W.  Leg.  or  II.  Mixed.  $6.50-100.  Post  Paid. 

F.  a  ROMIG,  Vet.,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  straiu  exclusivel:/ 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  York  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Boston  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

April  1  official  price  control  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  ended.  The  large  distributors  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  making  Grade  A 
15c  and  Grade  B  12c,  delivered  to  homes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  33  to  33%e;  extra, 
02  score,  32% c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  32  to 
32%c:  unsalted,  best,  34%e;  firsts,  32%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  32c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium.  27c;  stand¬ 
ards.  2414c;  brown,  best,  26*40;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  33  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breed  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  23c;  turkeys, 
IS  to  25c;  ducks,  14c;  Muscovy  ducks,  11c; 
geese,  10c;  squabs,  pair,  50  to  73c;  rabbits,  lb., 
15  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  25c;  chickens,  15  to  25  %c;  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  29140;  capons,  26  to  32c;  ducks,  16 
to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $10.50  to  $10.75;  bulls,  $7;  cows,  $3.50 
to  $5.75;  calves,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  hogs,  $8.50 
to  $10.35;  lambs,  $9.50  to  $13.40. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Newtown  Pippins  $1.38  to  $2.23, 
Ben  Davis  $1.40.  Golden  Delicious  $1.25  to  $2.23, 
Rome  Beauty  $1.63  to  $2.10,  Stark  $1.50  to  $2. 
Northern  Spy  $2.25  to  $2.75,  York  $1.50  to 
$2.15,  Baldwin  $1.50  to  $2.50,  Delicious  $1.75  to 
$2.65,  McIntosh  65c  to  $3.  Kumquats.  qt.,  14c. 
Pears,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Strawberries,  pt., 
10  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  crt.,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  S.  C., 
crt.,  $1.50  to  $4;  Ga.,  crt.,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $4.  Beets,  bu..  20  to  60c. 
Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  10  to  18c.  Caceage, 
State,  white,  bag,  50  to  75c.  Carrots.  Cal., 
srt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  bu..  50c  to  $1.  Celery. 
Fla.,  crt.,  $1  to  $2.25.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.23  to  $4.50.  Dan¬ 
delion  greens,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Horseradish.  Ill. 
and  Mo.,  bbl.,  $18  to  $20.  Kale,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 
Lettuce,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1 
to  $4.50.  Onions,  State,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  65e 
to  $1.25;  Orange  County,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to 
$1.25;  Texas,  yellow.  50-lb.  hag,  $1.25  to  $1.95; 
white,  50-lb.  bag.  $2.73:  boilers.  50-lb.  bag.  $3 
to  $4.  Oyster  plant,  nearby,  doz.,  $1.  Parsnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.  Pep- 
Iters,  bu.,  75e  to  $2.25.  New  potatoes,  bbl., 
$4.25  to  $6.25.  Old  potatoes.  Idaho.  10-lb.  bag, 
33  to  40e;  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  bulk,  ISO  lbs..  $4  to 
$4.23.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.  Radishes,  bu.. 
25  to  50c.  Spinach,  bu..  50c  to  $1.  Squash, 
Fla.,  bu.,  75c  to  $3.  Tomatoes.  Fla.,  lug.  75c 
to  $3.73:  Mex.,  lug,  $2.50  to  $3.73;  repacked, 
box.  $1.40  to  $3.50.  Watercress,  So..  100  belts., 
$2  to  $4.  Yams,  Va..  red,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $22.  No.  2  $21,  No.  3  $18  to 
$19;  clover  mixed  $18  to  $25. 

GRAIN 

■Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.55;  No.  1  dark  Spring 
$1.71%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.44%;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  63%c;  rye,  $1.33%. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter.  46c;  eggs.  35  to  40c;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb..  65  to  70c;  string  beans,  lb., 
13c;  potiitoes,  lb..  5  to  6c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  are  lower.  Apples  are  stronger. 
Wheat  feeds  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  36  to  37c;  tubs,  35  to  36c; 
first,  33  to  34c;  country  rolls,  34  to  35c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  lim- 
burger,  21  to  26c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  2Se. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  29c;  Grade  A,  23 
to  28c;  Grade  B.  25  to  26c;  Grade  C,  22  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm:  fowls,  18  to 
24c;  fryers,  20  to  22c;  roasters,  22  to  25e;  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  25e.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
17  to  23c;  roasters,  14c;  pullets,  21  to  22c; 
broilers,  21  to  22e;  broilers,  25  to  27c;  ducks, 
14  to  18c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50;  white  kidney, 
$8.60;  Limns,  $9;  marrow,  $9.75.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.10;  Idaho,  Spanish, 
$1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Lemons.  Cal.,  box.  $6  to 
$7;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.75  to  $5.75;  Fla., 
$3.30  to  $5.25;  pineapples,  1’.  II..  crate,  $3.25  to 
$4.73;  strawberries.  La.,  pt..  20  to  21c. 

Vegetables.- — Asparagus,  S.  C..  crate,  $2  to 
$3.50;  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4:  green, 
$3.50  to  $4;  Limas,  $3.75  to  $4:  beets,  Tex.,  % 
crate,  $1.75;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3; 
cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  50e;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.50;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50:  celery, 
Fla.,  orate,  $2  to  $2.75;  cucumbers,  carton,  60 
to  85c;  endive,  lb.,  17  to  20c;  lettuce,  5-lb. 
mskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  65 
to  90c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  belts.,  75c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas.  Mex.,  bu.,  $3.23  to  $3.50; 
peppers,  Fla..  1%  bu..  $2  to  $3.25;  radishes, 
doz.  belts. ,  12%  to  15c;  radishes,  5-lb.  carton, 
30  to  60c;  spinach,  Tex.,  hu.,  $1  to  $1.10: 
squash,  lb..  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton, 
$1.40  to  $1.60;  turnips,  50-lb.  bag,  65  to  90c. 


East  Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs  strong  to  10c  higher;  bulk  good  and 
choice.  100  to  250  lbs.,  $10.40  to  mostly  $10.50 
on  weights  above  190  lbs.;  comparable  140  to 
160  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  tucked  ins  mostly 
$10.25  down;  packing  sows,  $9  to  $9.25. 

Cattle. — Choice  1.100-lb.  steers,  $12.75;  bulk 
good  steers  and  yearlings,  $10.50  to  $11.73:  few 
loads.  $12;  medium  steers  and  heifers,  $9  to 
$10.25;  cows  and  hulls  active,  steady;  fleshy 
cows  and  medium  bulls,  $6  to  $6.50:  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter  cows.  $4.23  to  $5.40.  Calves.  900 
bead:  vealers  active,  steady;  good  and  choice 
$10.50. 

Sheep. — Good  and  choice  wool  skins.  97  lbs. 
down,  $13;  similar  grades  freshly  shorn  lambs, 
$11:  few  55-lb.  springers,  $13.50;  wooled  ewes. 
$7  25, 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $14  to  $20; 
Alfalfa,  $24  to  $30:  straw,  $10  to  $14;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton,  $42;  standard  middligs,  $42; 
red  dog,  $42:  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $39;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  41  per  cent,  $46.50;  gluten.  $39.85; 
hominy,  $46,50;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.25:  table 
cornmeal.  $3.70:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $18  to  $20;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $24  to 
$25.  C.  H.  B. 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Baldwins  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Delicious  $1.50 
to  $2;  It.  I.  Greenings  $1.75  to  $2.25;  McIntosh 
$1.50  to  $2;  Va.  and  Pa.  Yorks  U.  S.  1  2%-in. 
up  $2  to  $2.15;  N.  Y.  and  Conn.  U.  S.  1  $1.85 
to  $2.10:  Ben  Davis  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Wash.  Stay- 
mans  $2.10  to  $2.20  bu. 

Beans.— Fla.  fl.  gr.  $3  to  $3.50;  rd.  wax  $3 
to  $3.75  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  25  to  50c;  beet  greens 
75  to  85c  bu.  Tex.  36  to  48  bobs.  $1.75  %  crt. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  $3.50  to  $3.75;  N.  J.  rabbi  60 
to  75c  bu. 

Cabbage.— S.  0.  $1.15  to  $1.25  1%  bus.  Tex. 
$2.25  to  $2.50  ert.  Me.  75  to  85c  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  60  to  75c  bu.  Cal.  72 
bchs.  $2.85  to  $3  crt.  Tex.  4S  bchs.  $1.40  to 
$1.50  %  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.35  to  $1.40  crt. 

Celery.  — Cal.  $2  to  $2.50  %  crt.  Fla.  $1.75  to 
$2.50  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $1.50  to  $2.25  24 
cukes.  Fla.  outdoor  $2  to  $3.50  bu. 

Dandelions.— Native  h.h.  $1.25  to  $1.35;  N. 
.T.  outdoor  $1  to  $1.35  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  IS  heads  h.h.  60  to  80c  bu. 
Ariz.  4  doz.  heads  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Cal.  5  doz. 
heads  $2.50  to  $2.75  ert. 

Maple  Products.— Syrup  $1.75  to  $2.15  gal. 
sugar  30  to  35c  lb. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  85c  to  $1;  N.  Y.  75  to 
90c;  Pa.  65  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  50  to  85c:  Mich,  yellow, 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  white  $1.75  to  $1.90:  N.  Y.  yel¬ 
low  85  to  90c ;  Col.  Val.  $2  50  lbs.  Chile  Val. 
$2.05  to  $2.75  48-lb.  crt. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  60  to  90c;  Spring 
dug  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Jits.  $2.10  to  $2.20  100 
lbs.  P.  E.  1.  2%-in.  up  $2.25  90-lb.  bag  Fla.  No. 
1  $2.25  bu. 

Radishes. — Nat.  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  $1.35  to 
$1.50  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.  h.  nat.  9  to  10c  lb.  Mich.  11 
to  12c  lb. 

Spinach.— Tex.  75  to  90c;  Va.  75  to  85c  bu. 

Squash. — Nat.  Hubbard  $2  to  $2.75  bbl  Hub¬ 
bard  $50  to  $70:  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  $60;  Me. 
Blue  Hubbard  $50  to  $75  ton. 

Tomatoes.— Fla.  lugs  $2  to  $2.75;  Mex.  lugs. 
$3  to  $3.50. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  33c;  firsts  32  to 
32%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  27c; 
extras  26c;  white  27c;  extras  26e;  pullets  23c 
doz.  Western  henneries,  brown  specials  27c- 
white  26c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  naiiire  fowls  22  to24ci; 
chickens,  roasting  23  to  24c:  broilers  24  to  26c 
lb.  Live  native  fowls  18  to  20e;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens  24c;  broilers  19  to  20c.  Roosters  12  to  13e. 
Ducklings  18  to  19e.  Dressed  western  fowls 
19  to  23c;  western  chickens  18  %to  22%c 
Squabs,  retail.  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  50 "to  70c  ea 

Cheese.  —  Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  $1,935 
24%c;  extras  .Tune  1936  22%c;  firsts  1935  24c; 
firsts  June  1936  21%  to  22c:  fresh  firsts  20%c; 
western  held  extras  1935  24e;  June  1936  21% 
to  22c.  Fresh  firsts  20c  lb. 

V  ool. — Supply  moderate,  dmand  fair;  prices 
firm. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  44  to  46e, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  4Se, 

clothing  43  to  44e;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  49c. 

clothing  41  to  43c;  %  blood,  combing  46  to  47c, 

clothing  41  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.10  to 
$1.13,  clothing  95c  to  $1:  %  blood,  combing 
$1.05  to  $1.10.  clothing  93  to  98c;  %  blood 
combing  90  to  93c.  clothing  82  to  85c;  %  blood’ 
combing  80  to  83c.  clothing  75  to  77c-  Terr 
scoured  $1.12  to  $1.14,  clothing  98c  to  $1.03 : 
%  blood,  combing  $1.07  to  $1.12.  clothing  95c 
to  $1;  %  blood,  combing  93  to  98c,  clothing  8S 
to  90c;  %  blood  87  to  90c,  clothing  80  to  82c. 

Mill  Feeds.— Spring  bran  $45.50  to  $46:  Winter 
bran  $45.50  to  $46:  middlings  $46  to  $47-  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  $46  to  $50;  linseed  meal  $44.50: 
So.v  bean  meal  $51:  dried  brewers’  grains  $37.50 
to  $38.50:  dried  beet  pulp  $40.50  ton. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1  $2  to  $23.  No.  2  $19  to 
$20.  No.  3  $17  to  $19;  Alfalfa.  2d  cutting  $30 
to  $32,  1st  cutting  $25  to  $27:  stock  hav  $15  to 
$15;  red  clover  mixed  $20  to  $22:  No.  1  long  rye 
straw  $34  to  $36;  oat  straw  $13  to  $14  ton. 
Oats.  40  lbs.  70  to  71e,  38  to  40  lbs.  6S  to  69c, 
36  to  38  lbs.  66  to  67c  90-lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

nogs. — Supply  moderate,  mostly  steady  with 
last  week;  demand  only  fair  to  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $9  to  $10. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
steady;  bulls  about  steady;  vealers  mostly 
steady  to  25c  lower:  demand  only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.2  5to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $10; 
cull  and  common  $4.75  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  strong 
with  last  week;  few  selected  choice  head  up  to 
$140.  demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $100  to  $125; 
good.  $85  to  $100;  medium,  $70  to  $S5;  common. 
$50  to  $70. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  fair  demand  at  steady  prices;  good  and 
choice  $11  to$11.50.  Hogs,  about  steady;  choice 
locals,  $10.25  to  $10.50.  Sheep,  choice  western 
clipped  lambs.  $11  to  $11.50. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 

Butter,  34  to  37%e;  eggs,  25%  to  27%c;  live 
fowls,  22  to  23c;  chickens,  22  to  23%e;  ducks, 
16  to  19c;  dressed  fowls.  23  to  24c;  ducks,  16% 
to  17c;  apples,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  cabbage.  50-lb" 
sacks.  75  to  80c;  kale,  bit.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  onions.  50  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.25; 
peas,  bu..  82.50  to  $3.25:  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle.  —  Good  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $11.75; 
good,  1.300  to  1.400  lbs..  $9.75  to  $10.25;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  1.200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.50: 
tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $9;  fair,  900 
to  1,100  lbs..  $7  to  $S;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.. 
$4.50  lo  $6.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50 
to  $7.50;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4  to  $7: 
heifers,  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $9;  fresh 
cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy.  $9.75  to  $10.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.25  to  $10.40;  best  heavy  yorkers, 
$10  to  $10.25:  good  light  yorkers,  $9.25  to  $9.65: 
pigs,  as  to  quality,  $8  to  $9;  common  to  good 
Hughs,  $8  to  $9.25;  stags,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — Prime  wethers,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  good 
mixed,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $5.25  to  $6:  culls  and  common,  $2  to 
$4.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs.  $7  to  $12.75; 
clipped  lambs,  $11  down;  clipped  sheep,  $6 
down. 

Calves. — Veal  calves.  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavy 
and  thin  calves.  $4  to  $8.50. 

PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  32c;  eggs.  23  to  24e;  hens,  20  to  21e; 
ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese,  14  to  15c;  turkeys.  22 
to  23c;  broilers,  24  to  26c:  apples,  bu.,  $1.65 
to  $2:  cabbage,  80  lbs..  $2.40  to  $2.50;  kale, 
hu.,  SO  to  85c;  onions.  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  po¬ 
tatoes.  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  hay,  $18  to  $19. 


REDBIRD 


98%  Livability  Guarantee  1st.  4  Weeks 


on  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B 
R.  1.  RED  and  R0CK-RED 
Chicks  from  55,000  Pullorum- 
Free  Breeders. 

Redbird  Farm  customers  report 
having 

3- Lb.  Broilers  at  10  Weeks 

John  Graves,  Manager  Highland 
Farm,  E.  Andover,  N.  H., 
cleared  enough  on  broilers  from 
Redbird  Farm  Chicks  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  pullets  until 
4  months  old,  including  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

50%  Production  of  24-Oz. 
Eggs  at  6  Months. 

Merrill  Goodman,  Livingston 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  reported  having 
pullets  laying  at  4%  months 
and  in  75%  production  at  6 
months. 

____  25  lbs.  “B-B”  Chick 
FKrr  Feed  with  every 
1  lOO  Chicks. 

“No  Strings”  to  this  Offer — 
good  for  limited  time  only. 
Write  for  large  Catalog  and 
Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM 
Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass 


98%  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

50,000 
Breeders  On 
Our  Own  Farm 
100% 

Pullorum  Clean 

3  lb.  Broilers 
in  10  Weeks 

50%  Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs  v 
at  6  Months 


FREE 

BOOK 


TELLS  HOW  TO  RAISE 
95%  OF  YOUR  CHICKS 


STOP  CHICK  LOSSES! 
Other  Toxite  users  do  it.  ,  . 
you  can  do  it,  too!  Read  how 
this  great  discovery  protects 
your  birds . . .  and  your  profits. 
Before  you  get  your  chicks 
SPRAY  WITH  TOXITE  and 
AVOID  DISEASES likeCoccidi- 
osis.  Bronchitis,  White  Diarrhoea 
and  Worms. 

WRITE  TODAY.  Get  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  Book.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  Toxite,  we  will  ship 
by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Only  $1.50 
per  gallon. 

Your  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES  BOX  B  I^CHESTERTOWN 


TOXITE 


|\ICKELMAN 

IB  f  metal 

BROODER  HOUSE 


PATENT  1,670,932 


Stop  Baby  Chick  Losses 

Raise  90%  to  97  %  of  Your  Chicks 


THE  DICKELMAN  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder  House 
grows  more  and  better  chicks.  It  Stops  Losses. 
Lessens  Labor.  Fireproof,  Ratproof.  Sanitary.  Per¬ 
fect  Ventilation.  More  Light.  No  Crowding.  No  Sweating. 
Faster,  Sturdier  growth  — Raise  2-pound  Broilers  in 
8  weeks. 

Recommended  by  Users 

‘‘We  are  having  wonderful  luck  with  the  chicks  placed 
in  your  houses,  ‘says  H.  M.  Tibbals,  Roselawn  Poultry- 
Farm,  Dayton,  Ohio.  “Best  Brooder  House  we  ever 
used,  says  George  Cox,  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raises 
20,000  chicks  annually.  Millions  of  chicks  raised  in 
Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses  every  year.  EASY 
and  QUICK  TO  ERECTa  Endorsed  by  prominent! 
poultrymen  everywhere. 

Writeforcatalogue.  New 
low  prices  and  terms. 

DICKELMAN 
'  MFG,  CO. 

Bex  150  Forest.  O.1 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  ot  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1  O  Pays  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  it  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  yonr 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Mkewood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses — Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops— Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  forlAII  Purposes 
Circular— R 

JOHN  COOPER  CO., 307-9  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  :  : 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


IF  allowed  to 
"A“  choose  between 

candy  and  regular 
food,  a  child  usually  goes  for 
candy.  But  wise  parents  see 
to  it  that  their  children  get  the 
foods  they  should  have. 

So  with  chicks  and  pullets.  In 
Chicatine  Pellets,  you  are  sure 
that  your  birds  get  all  of  the 
many  nutrients,  vitamins,  en¬ 
zymes  and  minerals  they  need. 

There’s  no  picking  out  what  is 
“candy”  to  the  young  bird. 

Every  bird  gets  a  complete 
ration.  The  flock  grows  evenly, 
into  strong,  disease-resistant 

(CHICATINE  is  also  furnished  in  Mash  Form.) 


layers  that  stand  up  under 
continued  production. 

That  is  the  reason  so  many  poultry- 
men  are  turning  to  Chicatine  Pellets. 
You  too,  will  find  your  costs  go 
down  and  you’ll  have  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  pullets  when  you  raise  them  on 
Chicatine  Pellets.  Just  try  them  this 
season. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  INTERESTING 
BOOKLET  on  raising  chicks  for  profit. 
•  It  has  far  more  r~ 

useful  information  / 

than  advertising.  I 


A  Product  of  Tioga  Mills,  Inc, 


WOULD  YOU 
RAISE  A  CHILD 


iraoraHcr-x 

26  to  30  ol  IGCS 


HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  hiprh  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  Every  Egg  laid  on  our  own  farm. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three  „  ,  „ 

weeks  in  adrance.  Get  our  free  Catalog. 

_  30  Years  Service  to  Neu)  England  Farmers. 

m.  PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

Prompt  Shipments,  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.25  $5.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAM  PS  H  IRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.50  8.50 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  5.25  10.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


500 

$38.00 

41.00 

48.00 


1000 

$75.00 

80.00 

95.00 


Longevity 


lioLiiimp 

Defy  Father  Time 

NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 
TO  START  LEGHORNS 

We  can  make  prompt  April  deliveries  of 
big.  vigorous  Chicks  from  our  HEN  Matings, 
2  to  9  years  old.  Our  birds  hold  record  at 
Vineland  for  lowest  mortality  over  5-year 
period.  Our  2-year  Hen  smashed  ALE-TIME 
record  for  her  class  in  1936  Vineland  Hen  Test. 

We  deliver  Chicks  to  many  of  South  Jersey’s 
successful  egg  producers.  Let  us  supply  you 
also  with  profit-earning  stock. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROS.  ...  vS&5.  n.j. 


BARRON 
WHITE 
XjE  GrIXO  3TTJS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices, 
ff.  $8.  per  100:  $38.  per  500;  $75.  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O,  D.  Catalog  free. 
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Marvin  F.  Moll  n  Kleikfeltersville.Pa 


15%  Discount  on  Chicks  in  May 

3-year  sweep  for  Leqhorns  at  Storrs. 
Av.  288  Eggs:  300  Points  per  Hen. 
A  clean  sweep  in  highest  Life-Time 
Records,  Vineland  Hen  Contest 

Irving  Kauder  fgg  New 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famousfor  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf, N.Y. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY 


DAY  OLD  PULLETS 

_ _ _  ,  _  We  have  employed  a  sexing 

expert  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are  offering  pullet 
chicks  guaranteed  90%.  White  Leghorns  from  large 
type,  old  breeders.  Hubbard  and  Christie  strain  New 
Hampshire#.  Rocks,  Orpingtons  and  ducklings.  Cockerel 
chicks  3c  each.  All  of  our  chicks  are  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  GDODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM.  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  theLargeTom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
years  old.  weighing  up  to  Tibs., 
on  mountain  range.  Chick  prices  $8.50  &  $9  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  V  Richfield,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  since  1912 
The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  WhiteEggs  Always" 
Pedigreed  Single  Matings  250  to  326  egg  liens 
Catalog  free.  Interesting  pictures,  wonderful 
Standard  Production  type,  low  tails,  lieavv  birds. 
Pedigreed  males  10  weeks.  Chicks.  Bloodtested. 
c  .  _  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons.  R.  D.  I,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


OUR  LEGHORNS  LAY.  Greatest  Val 
i  tV],  7  Leading  Breeds,  Big,  Quality  chii 

_ I—  that  live  to  make  you  bigger  profits. 

■i‘v  years’  breeding,  hatching  experien 
Chicks  sexed  upon  request.  Free  Lite 
ture.  Write  today.  Uhl  Pioneer  Hatche 
Box  44-B  -  New  Washington,  O 


Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  We 
know  you  will  always  buy.  Don't  wa-ste  money,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS.  R  7.  NORWICH,  Conn. 


L LIKERT'S  1  DfthAPVIC  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  IjtgilUlllS  8  W.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeder*.  35  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Circular!  Lukerl  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches, N.Y. 


PI  II  I  FTCJ  White  Leghorns  4  wedka  old  30o. 
A  G  id'l.  1  tJ  Discount  on  orders  in  advance. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio 


EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  cilicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  171 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
aflilZlNQl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battle#  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 


Henry  A.  Fischel.lnc.^^hia?^ 


Poor  Hatches 

Our  first  incubator  hatch  was  90  chicks 
from  240  eggs.  The  second  hatch  started 
Sunday  at  3  P.  M.  and  hatched  until 
Tuesday  morning — about  60  chicks  from 
240  eggs.  What  is  wrong?  R,  W. 

Connecticut. 

While  the  general  principles  of  hatch¬ 
ing  in  incubators  is  the  same  in  all, 
there  are  variations  in  the  details  of 
management  of  different  makes  of  these 
machines  that  make  it  advisable  to  follow 
the  manufacturer's  directions  closely. 
The  experimenting  has  been  already  done 
by  the  maker  of  the  incubator  and  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  expect  to  improve 
upon  his  results.  If  possible,  you  should 
secure  the  book  of  directions  that  go  with 
your  incubator  and  follow  them  closely. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  incubator  plays  but  a  single  part  in 
the  hatch.  The  best  machine  cannot  un¬ 
do  failures  in  proper  management  of  the 
breeding  flock  and  the  care  of  the  eggs. 
An  incubator  may  be  working  perfectly 
and  fail  to  hatch  eggs  from  flocks  that 
are  not  producing  strongly  fertile  eggs, 
especially  in  the  Winter  time,  or  eggs 
that  have  been  chilled  or  otherwise  mis¬ 
handled. 

If  you  will  address  the  Connecticut 
State  College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  ask  for 
a  bulletin  upon  the  care  of  the  breeding 
flock  and  the  incubator  hatching  of  eggs, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  receive 
free  publications  of  value  to  you. 

M.  B.  D. 


Second  Molt 

I  have  500  White  Leghorn  pullets 
from  a  hatch  of  February,  March  and 
April,  1936.  They  laid  a  fairly  large 
number  of  eggs  from  September  to  De¬ 
cember  of  last  year  and  after  January  1 
they  molted  and  I  have  been  getting 
about  100  eggs  on  the  average  or  20  per 
cent.  They  started  to  lay  again  for  ap¬ 
proximately  one  month  and  they  then 
molted  agam,  so  I  would  like  to  know  the 
reason  why.  Are  these  pullets  worth 
keeping  or  should  I  dispose  of  them? 

New  York.  F.  i. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  second  molt  without  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  that 
might  influence  it.  You  evidently  had  a 
flock  of  early  hatched  pullets  that  you 
expected  to  secure  Fall  and  early  Winter 
eggs  from,  with  a  molt  later  and  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  laying  in  early  Spring. 

This  plan  of  very  early  hatching,  with 
a  molt  and  rest  period  after  a  season  of 
laying  when  eggs  are  at  their  peak  price, 
is  a  rather  modern  one  that  is  contrary  to 
the  natural  habits  of  fowls.  The  Spring 
season  is  the  season  of  reproduction 
among  birds  and,  when  it  is  artificially 
shifted  through  management  of  a  flock  it 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  more 
or  less  disturbance  of  the  natural  func¬ 
tions  should  occur.  The  pushing  back  of 
the  hatching  season  further  and  further 
is  a  modern  practice  of  upsetting  na¬ 
ture’s  schedule  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
other  features  of  that  schedule  should 
also  share  in  the  irregularity. 

As  to  keeping  these  pullets,  egg  prices 
are  slowly  advancing  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  flock  should  lay  from  now  on  at 
a  profitable  rate,  but  I  know  of  no  way 
of  predicting  the  extent  of  that  produc¬ 
tion  with  any  certainty.  M.  B.  d. 


Keeping  Goose  and  Duck 
Eggs 

What  is  the  longest  period  that  goose 
and  duck  eggs  can  be  kept  and  still  be 
fertile?  I  keep  these  eggs  cold.  Should 
they  be  rolled  over  once  in  a  while? 

New  York.  a.  s. 

I  do  not  know  the  longest  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  goose  and  duck  eggs  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  held  and  yet  hatch  and  this 
would  undoubtedly  depend  much  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  embryo  within  the  egg  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  egg  was 
held.  The  advice  of  those  who  raise  these 
fowls  is  to  hatch  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  eggs  are  laid  and,  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  them  for  a  time,  to  keep 
them  in  a  cool  place  of  from  55  to  60 
degrees  in  temperature,  or  about  that  of 
the  ordinary  house  cellar.  While  being 
held,  they  should  be  turned  once  daily, 
not  “rolled”  but  turned  partly  over  to 
change  the  position  of  the  egg  embryo 
within  the  shell.  When  eggs  are  kept  in 
trays,  they  may  be  turned  by  running  the 
palms  of  the  hands  over  them,  thus  shift¬ 
ing  their  position  without  picking  them 
up.  M.  B.  D. 


April  24.  1937 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes'  letter  will  no  doubt  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who  have 
had  serious  losses  raising  baby  chicks. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old.  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens.  I  tried  different  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged  with  the 
chicken  business.  Finally  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Company,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  a  50c  box  of  Walko  Tablets. 
They're  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  I  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a 
single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs. 
Ethel  Rhodes,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  infected 
with  disease  germs  and  may  spread  dis¬ 
ease  through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch 
before  you  are  aware.  Don't  wait  until 
you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use  pre¬ 
ventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in 
all  drinking  water  from  the  time  chicks 
are  out  of  the  shell  and  you  won’t  lose 
one  where  you  have  lost  dozens  before. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 


5 


LARGE  ENGLISH  S.C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds 
&  N.  H.  Reds,  Heavy 
and  Light  Mixed . 

_  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  breeders 
Blood-Tested.  FREE  Catalog. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


* 

& 

UP 


LONGS 


Reliable  Hatchery 


I  CHICKS:  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50:  B.  Rocks.  Reds  $8: 

Mixed  $6.50.  Tested,  Personally  supervised.  Cir. 
Free.  LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
_ggx_FL _  -  Mlllerstown,  Pm. 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 


For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* . $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50 


100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 

Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred  for 
size  and  egg  production.  Free  Catalog.  Chick 
prices.  $7.50  per  100. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


MT.  ROAD 

TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orp.  $8:  W.  &  BIk 
Min.  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $7.50;  Blk.  Giants  $10:  Mix  $7. 
P.P.  100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatohery,  Bx.  R,  Troxelville,  Pa 


SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  WANTED 

Liberal  earnings  for  part  or  full  time 
workers  representing  Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine.  Write  for  details  today. 
Everybodys  Poultry  Mag.,  Dept.  230,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  April  7. 

Number  of  eggs  picked  up  in  the  27th 
week  of  the  Storrs  laying  test  totaled 
5,733,  or  a  yield  of  81.9  per  cent.  This 
is  24  eggs  less  than  the  previous  week’s 
output,  but  in  this  case  a  couple  of  dozen 
is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  pace 
is  still  fast  and  furious. 

Records  for  the  last  six  years  show 
that  by  and  large  these  test  pullets  lay 
in  the  first  six  months  just  over  56  per 
cent  of  their  total  for  the  year.  On  this 
basis  the  1937  figures  at  the  finish  should 
read  216,000  plus,  or  an  average  for  the 
year  of  over  216  eggs  per  bird. 

W'm.  L.  Mehrmann’s  entry  of  White 
Leghorns  from  New  York  and  J.  J.  War¬ 
ren's  team  of  R.  I.  Reds  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  tops  for  the  week  with  scores 
of  71  points  each.  Norman  W.  Amidon’s 
pen  of  Reds  from  Connecticut ;  Warren’s 
second  string  pen  of  the  same  breed ;  and 
George  W.  Hodson’s  entry  of  Leghorns 
from  Maine,  all  tied  for  second  with  70 
points  each. 

No  less  than  five  pens  tied  for  third 
at  68  all.  They  include  J.  A.  Hanson’s 
entry  of  Leghorns  from  Oregon;  two  en¬ 
tries  of  Barred  Rocks  by  Irving  T.  Cow¬ 
drey  of  Connecticut,  and  Ebenwood  Farm 
of  Massachusetts  and  two  Massachusetts 
entries  of  Reds  by  Crooks’  Farm  and 
Globus  Poultry  Farm.  On  the  basis  of 
total  eggs  laid  in  the  first  27  weeks  the 
Amidon  entry  of  Reds  has  moved  up  to 
second  place  in  its  class.  In  the  Leg¬ 
horn  group  Irving  J.  Kauder  of  New 
York,  has  climbed  into  fifth  position. 

The  nine  leading  layers  for  the  first 
six  months  are  all  R.  I.  Reds,  four  of 
which  are  domiciled  in  Connecticut  while 
the  remaining  five  hail  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Norman  W.  Amidon’s  pullet  from 
Connecticut  is  still  on  top  with  a  total  of 
175  eggs  and  a  point  score  of  191  in  the 
first  182  days,  and  continues  to  maintain 
her  pace  of  96  per  cent. 

Mount  Fair  Farm  of  Connecticut, 
sponsored  the  bird  that  ranks  second, 
then  follow  along  in  close  order:  .T.  J. 
Warren  of  Massachusetts;  Donald  .1. 
Goodenough  of  Connecticut,  with  two 
birds  enrolled  in  this  elite  list ;  E.  B. 
Parmenter  of  Massachusetts,  who  like¬ 
wise  lays  claim  to  two  topnotcers ;  South 
Bend  Poultry  Farm  of  Massachusetts, 
and  George  B.  Treadwell  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  These  nine  pullets  are  listed  below 
in  the  order  of  their  performance  by 
points. 


Breed 

Hen  No 

.  Eggs 

Points 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. 

.  .377 

175 

191 

Rhode 

Island 

Red . 

.  .499 

162 

178 

Rhode 

Island 

Red . 

.  .439 

161 

176 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. 

,  . .405 

160 

176 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. 

. . .285 

160 

174 

Rhode 

Island 

Red 

. . .24e 

168 

173 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. 

•  -400 

164 

173 

Rhode 

Island 

Red . 

.  .  . o45 

160 

172 

Rhode 

Island 

Red. 

.  .287 

169 

171 

The  leading 

pens 

to  date 

in  each  of  the 

principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 


New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 1467  1553 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  PI . 1408  1504 

White  Rocks — 

Belearihill  Farms,  Mass . 1380  1378 

Homestead ,  Farm,  Conu . 1363  1360 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1470  1448 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 1354  1376 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn...  .1340  1345 

R.  I.  Reds — 

J.  .1.  Warren,  Mass . 1561  1675 

Norman  W.  Amidon,  Conn...  1506  1024 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn . 1568  1619 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1537  1616 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 1517  1608 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1551  1614 

Win.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.1457  1510 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 1409  1438 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  8on,  Conn.  .1386  1435 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  YT . 1331  1393 

Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week . 5733  6095 

Total  to  date . 121.622  124,671 

Best  pen  for  the  week,  No.  23  (56  71 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 1561  1675 

Average  pen  total  to  date.... 1216  1247 


Per  Cent  Production — 

10  Aneonas  .  91.4 

30  White  Wyandot tes .  72.9 

60  White  Rocks  .  76.2 

80  New  Hampshires  .  83.0 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  81.6 

330  White  Leghorns  .  83.2 

360  R.  I.  Reds  . 82.0 

1000  Average  all  varieties .  81.9 


N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Report  for  April  7. 

During  the  27th  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test,  the  pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.87 
eggs  per  bird  or  at  the  rate  of  69.7  per 
cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  .8  per  cent 
under  last  week's  production,  but  is  2.7 
per  cent  higher  than  the  production  for 
the  27th  week  of  the  previous  contest. 
The  total  production  to  date  is  113.38 
eggs  per  bird.  This  is  2.26  eggs  per  bird 
above  the  production  to  date  at  the  end 


of  the  27th  week  of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens,  27th  Week —  Points  Eggs 
N.  II.,  Hamar  W.  Sexton  ...  66  62 

R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter.  ...  65  61 

W.  L.,  Kalouner's  Ped.  Legs.  64  63 

W.  L.,  Crockett's  Pltry  Farm  62  60 

W.  L.,  Creighton  Bros .  62  58 

W.  L.,  John  J.  Caprarulo . . . .  61  59 

R.  I.  R.,  Redbird  Farm .  61  57 

White  Leghorns — 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm . 1371  1320 

Harry  A.  Sehnell . 1355  1351 

Creighton  Brothers . 1353  1310 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co . 1325  1357 

Hill  View  Poultry  Farm . 1272  1274 

Tlieo.  II.  Apgar . 1256  1181 

Kalouners’  Ped.  Leghorns ....  1254  1314 

It.  I.  Reds — 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1652  1566 

Redbird  Farm  . 1430  1379 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm....  1402  1407 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

V.  H.  Kirkup . 1285  1273 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace . 1281  1287 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

Faith  Farm  . 1165  1210 

Faith  Farm  . 1123  1156 

New  Hampshires — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton . 1490  1436 

C.  D.  Cummings . 1382  1420 

C  rossbred — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery . 1202  1175 

Egg  prices,  highest  N.  Y.  market  quo¬ 


tation,  April  7 — White  29c,  brown  26%c, 
medium  26c. 


Sneezing1  Chicks 

I  have  chicks  that  are  a  month  old. 
They  had  good  appetites  and  grew  fast. 
Now  something  has  happened  to  their 
legs.  They  wobble  around,  their  feathers 
stick  up  on  end,  and  some  of  them  cough. 
It  sounds  like  a  sneeze  or  as  if  something 
was  choking  them.  w.  K. 

New  York. 

Sneezing  and  coughing  in  the  flock 
should  lead  to  suspicion  of  bronchitis  of 
an  infectious  nature  that  may  resemble  in 
symptoms  what  poultrymen  have  learned 
to  call  “roup"  hut  which  in  late  years 
has  been  found  to  be  caused  by  a  virus 
that  is  easily  transmitted  from  the  sick 
to  the  well  and  may  cause  heavy  losses 
in  young  or  old  birds. 

This  disease  is  called  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  and  is  characterized  by  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  discharge  from  the  head 
passages,  this  discharge  sometimes  being 
bloody  and  of  a  cheesy  nature  that  may 
plug  the  windpipe  and  cause  suffocation. 
Milder  forms  resemble  roup,  with  dis¬ 
charge  from  eyes  and  nostrils  and  gen¬ 
erally  “sick"  and  disheveled  appearance. 
There  is  no  cure  for  infectious  bronchitis 
but  it.  may  be  prevented  by  vaccination 
against  it  before  it  becomes  prevalent. 

Affected  birds  should,  of  course,  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and 
isolated,  while  the  quarters  and  utensils 
should  be  disinfected  by  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  boiling  water  upon  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  utensils.  When  this  dis¬ 
ease  has  occurred  on  a  poultry  plant,  the 
young  stock  in  following  years  should  be 
vaccinated  against  it  by  a  simple  method 
which  a  local  veterinarian  will  be  best 
able  to  show  the  manner  of.  Another 
disease  not  already  mentioned  but  which 
may  be  confounded  with  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  is  cliickenpox,  but  the  eruption 
occurring  in  this  disease  usually  makes 
its  nature  evident.  m.  b.  d. 


Age  Limit  on  Pullets 

I  would  like  to  know  the  age  limit 
Barred  Rocks  are  quoted  on  the  market 
as  pullets.  b.  B. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  the 
classification  of  fowls  according  to  size, 
weight  and  age,  there  being  no  exact 
limits  which  may  be  called  into  use  to 
designate  the  birds  at  their  different 
stages  of  growth. 

In  ordinary  usage,  a  pullet  is  a  female 
fowl  under  one  year  of  age,  after  which 
age  the  pullet  becomes  a  hen.  As  a  mar¬ 
keting  term  for  young  birds,  however,  a 
pullet  is  an  immature  female  from  8  to 
20  weeks  of  age  from  three-fourths  pound 
to  Sy2  pounds  in  weight.  m.  b.  d. 
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DAIRY  FEED 

With  Molasses 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS: 
P»i>w5ii  lijfr  r.n% 

Carbohydrate* 

Uif«d  ft y 

INAIITIMI  MIIIINO  CO-  «HC. 
•  Uf  f  At  O,  N.  y* 


Wherever  you  have  been  using  bran  as 
a  dairy  feed  ingredient,  use  Marmico 
16 %  Molasses  Dairy  Feed  instead.  It 
costs  less  than  bran,  contains  over  200 
pounds  more  digestible  nutrients  to 
the  ton  than  bran,  2%  more  protein, 
more  fat,  no  more  fiber.  Its  molasses 
content  acts  as  a  pleasing  appetizer 
and  is  an  excellent  builder  of  energy. 

Rations  of  any  desired  protein  content  can  easily  be  mixed  by  using 
Marmico  16%  Dairy  Feed  and  various  other  concentrates. 

Marmico  16%  is  also  most  suitable  and  profitable  when  fed  as 
a  complete,  balanced  grain  ration  to  cows  on  pasture.  It  keeps  the 
milk  flow  and  the  physical  condition  up  and  feeding  costs  down. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Chisk  pre 


EMT  S  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  *’ CAPACITY^ 


Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant 
in  the  East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  1937 
Chiak  production.  More  OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  Sires  mated  to 
HEN  breeders  used — bloodlines  from  200  to  300  Egg  Offi¬ 
cial  Record  hens  laying  24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better.  WENE  Super-Breeding 
is  making  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  the  sale  of  large,  premium-market-price  fancy  eggs  and  fancy 
table  fowl  for  families  throughout  the  East.  One-Day  Service  many  popular  varieties.  Hatches 
every  week  of  the  year.  12  years  bloodtesting. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  White  Leghorns  (Sexed,  If  desired) 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  White  or  Black  Giants 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  —  N.  H.  or  ft.  I.  Reds 
Write  Today  for  New  SUMMER  PRICES.  A  postcard  will  do.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  2900-D  VINELAND,  N.  1. 


V  V  vl  J  n  VtlV  Vl  U1C  JY(U. 

BREEDS: 


om&kCHICKS 


New  England’s  outstanding  low  prices  on  highest 
quality  Purebred  and  Crossbred  chicks  from  100% 
free  range  breeders.  Doubly  guaranteed — 100% 
live  arrival  and  high  livability.  From  an  incubation 
standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest,  and  most  liv¬ 
able  chicks  that  modern  incubation,  science  and 
sanitation  can  produce.  Big  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  day  old  pullets  and  males.  Red-Rock  and 
White  Leghorn-White  Rook  Crossbred  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  chicks.  Also,  that  greatest  of  all  meat  produc¬ 
ing  Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross.  FREE  catalog 
tells  all.  I  save  you  money  with  my  many  chick 
bargains.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Postcard  will  do. 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS, Pept.4S24-D,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN?! 


CATALOG 

FREE 


SUNNYBROOK 

Profit-bred  BABY  CHICKS, 
Started  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs 

SUNNYBROOK 

chicks  are  of  the  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred  strains  in  the  country. 

Official  tube  agglutination  test  (B.W.D.). 
Livability  guarantee  up  to  three  weeks. 
Started  chicks  save  you  time  and  worry,  at 
small  additional  cost. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Cress-Breds 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  We 
ship  with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Write 
for  prices  and  Circular.  17  years  in  business. 


SUNNYBROOK  P0ULTRYFARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
BOX  30  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  WANTED 

Write  to  Elmer  Rice.  Box  205,  Melrose, 
Mass.,  today  for  1937  picture  book  on 
squab  raising.  Thousands  wanted  week¬ 
ly.  For  the  prices  which  marketmen  are 
bidding  for  squabs  see  the  market  page  of 
this  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Assuring  long  life  and  continuity  of  high  production. 
Pure  HANSON  High  Pedigree  3.  4  and  5  generations, 
and  300  Double  Pedigree  Males  head  our  flocks. 
I00-$9.50:  500- $46-25 ;  I000-$90.00  Prepaid.  Deposit 
$2.00  hundred.  Remit  in  full  for  immediate  Anril  deliv¬ 
eries.  Request  pedigree  charts  and  convincing  literature. 

BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown.N.J 


NEUHAUSER 

"GOOD  LUCK' 

CHICKS 

LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

You’ll  make  more  money  with  Neuhauser’s 
“Good  Luck”  Chicks  from  blood-tested  breed¬ 
ers.  New  Low  Prices  by  ordering  NOW.  No 
Waiting.  Only  $1.00  books  your  order. 


SEXED  PULLETS 

SEX-LINK  HYBRIDS 

*10.22  up 

*522  up 

DAY-  OLD  COCKERELS  -  $2.50  UP 

Take  advantage  of  our  low  prices  today.  Big 
free  catalog  tells  story  of  24  “Good  Luck" 
Breeds  and  gives  details  of  Big  $500.00  Cash 
Prize  Contest.  Write  or  order  todav. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 
Box  104  -  Napoleon,  Ohio 
Eastern  Plant  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


SURE -PROFIT  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Wit  Leghorn  &  Barred  Bocks  $7.00  per 
100:  N.  H.  Beds  $8.00;  Pekin  Ducklings  $15.00: 
Bronze  Poults  $40.00.  Catalogue  Free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ouakertown.  Pa. 


KOCH’S  BIG  ■Rested  CHICKS 

Personally  supervised.  Seven  popular  Breeds  at  5c.  up 
Get  money  saving  circular  and  guarantea 

KOCH’S  Farm  &.  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


AWlLfF’lVIT'FW  REDS  mated  to  his  R.O.P. 
A  PA n. -**■_<  ixl  M.  males  bought  direct  this 

year.  F.  D.  THOMAS  R.  1  Medway,  Mass. 


BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS-Started. 

Day-Old.  Priced  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free.  37th  year. 

Sherman  Bowden  A  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


FIllFIfC  Pullets.  Year  around.  Bocks,  Reds  Quality. 
II11LIV9  BROOKS  FARRAR,  South  Easton,  Mast. 


nrw  I  EP  A#-  E1  VC  Bronze  and  Narragansett. 

f  LJ  MX  i\C  t  O  Eggs  and  Poults. 

HARRY  C0VEL1.  R  D.  No.  1.  Glens  Falls,  New  York 
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It  Puts  More  GOOD  Pullets  in 
Laying  House  Next  Fall 

14  takes  healthy,  well-developed  birds  to  make  profitable  layers.  And  here’s 
theSUREST  way  to  raise  them:  Feed  your  baby  chicks  Semi-Solid  Chick 
Milk  every  day  for  the  important  first  12  weeks. 

•  It  cuts  down  your  losses. 

•  Promotes  vigorous  growth. 

•  GUARANTEES  COMPLETE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
NECESSARY  VITAMINS  A,  D  and  G,  and  LACTOSE. 

Get  a  drum  of  Chick  Milk  NOW!  Feed  it  daily  as  directed,  and  next  Winter 
you’ll  have  a  healthy,  profitable  laving  flock. 

rprr  “COCCIDIOSIS  CONTROL.”  A  valuable,  tested  feeding 
■  ■*  ^  ^  method  that  gets  results.  Ask  your  Semi-Solid  dealer  for  a  copy, 
or  write  at  once. 


Your 


In  Convenient 
50  and  100-lb . 
drums. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.  Dept.  A-4  Danville,  III. 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  -Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $9  per  100, 
$42.50  per  500.  $80  per  1000. 


Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 
Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeitersville.  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY  QUALITY  CHICKS 
1 7  Breeds  To  Choose  From 

ALSO  STARTED  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Breeders  tested 
by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  1).  carefully 
selected  breeders  are  culled  under  my  personal 
supervsion.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  catalog  giving 
all  the  details  of  our  hatchery  and  breeding  stock. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R. * McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHIX 


John  Shadel 


SHADEL’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Chick  Prices  per  100  1000 

English  Leghorns . $6.50  $65 

Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  70 


From  range  raised  special  selected  Blood- 
Tested  Breeders.  Circular  telling  all  about 
them  FREE.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns . $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  But?  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &.  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa, 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  65 

2  A-  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.W.D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


§  LINCOLN  ^HATCHERY  \ 

Quality  Chicks,  Elec.  Hatch.  100  500  1000 
€<L}TBar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70 
V*'  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legli’ns. .  6.50  32.50  65 

Mixed,  80%  Heavy  Breeds .  6.50  32.50  65 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
LINCOLN  HATCHERY 

B.  N.  Lauver,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

'J  Hollywood  Leghorn  Chix 

Day-old  Chicks.  $7.50-100;  S  weeks  old 
Chicks,  *1S-100.  Breeders  are  old 
Hens  on  free  range.  HOLLYWOOD 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  85,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

BETTER  BRED  FOR  MORE  EGGS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $7.25-100.  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh. 
Wyandottes,  $8.  W.  Giants,  $12.  Big  Type  W.  Leghorns. 
$7.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.50.  Safe  del.  postpaid  Cir  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

STARTED  AND  BABY  CHICKS.  Low  Prices..  Write: 
Roselawn  Chick  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  u3 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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POULTRY 

RAISERS! 

LISTEN ! 

Don’t  be  alarmed  about  high  feed  prices.  Poultry 
and  eggs  will  be  soaring  sky  high  within  a  few 
months.  You’ll  be  sorry  you  did  not  buy  Chicks 
NOW.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  we  will  show 
you  how  to  cut  your  feed  bill  in  half  and  you’ll 
be  surprised  what  it  Is  all  about.  Write  now. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 

Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  TESTED 


SELECTED 


Big 


l  Rare  Chicks  10,000  This  Week  c.  o.d. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  GIANTS 


LT.  BRAHMAS.  LANGSHANG,  ORPS.^7‘95 
BUFF  MINORCA,  SUSSEX,  N.  H.  REDS  "  Per  100 
WT.  BUFF.  BAR.  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTS 

MIXED  (Above  Breeds) . $6.95—100 

Order  quick.  Prompt  delivery.  100%  safe. 
TURKEYS  —  May  prices.  Bronze  35c:  Spanish,  40c. 
KLINES  HATCHERY,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


SCHWEOLERV’THQR.Q.RP  F  n”CHICKS 


"SYMBOL  of  QUALITY  for  80  YEARS" 

AH  breeders  production  judged,  blood  tested. 
1936  Official  Contest  award  50  birds  averaged 
258  eggs  in  51  weeks.  Sexed  if  wanted.  Br, 
White  Leghorns;  Wh.-Barred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds; 
Wyandottes;  New  Hampshires;  Wh.-Black  Minor- 
cas;  Orpingtons;  Wh.  Giants;  Ducks.  Write  for 
Free  20th  Anniversary  Chick  Catalog.  Free  Feed 
HATCHERY,  211  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 


CHICKS 


<3 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

fUrv  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

AJ  ORDER  NOW  100 

Large  English  W.  Leghorns . $6.50 

Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

N.  H.  Beds .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  4, Richfield, Pa. 


B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 

from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  &  Leghorns  with  a 

Three  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Are  No  Higher. 
RITCHEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Direct  from  Original  Large  Egg  Strain  Breeder. 
Guaranteed  Chicks  Hatched  Only  from  26  ounce 
Eggs  and  larger.  Circular.  ■ 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS,  North  Woare,  N.  H. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Livability  and  Production  Bred.  Outstanding  Values. 

Large  English  White  Leghorns . $6.50-100 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00-100 

H.  Mixed  $6.50.  100%  live  del. .'guaranteed  P.  P,  Write 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HUSKY  tK  CHICKS 

N.  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons  &  W.  Wyan. $8.-100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . ..$7.25-100 

White  Leghorns . $7.-100.  Heavy  Mix . $6.50-100 

Prepaid  -  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  tbels°t°edd  CHICKS 

Big  English  Wh.  Leg.  $7-100;  Barred  Wh.  Rocks  $7.25; 
Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $7.50:  Wh.  Giants  $10:  Heavy 
Mix  $6.50;  Assorted  $6.  Safe  del.  Postpaid.  FREE  cir. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PHIfU'C!  Large  Type  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns 
$6.-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $7.-100. 
From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood-tested. 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  QJ 
CHICKS.  Rred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SANDY  KNOLL  BLOOD  TESTED  CH ICKS.  Rocks  or 
Rods  7c  ea.  N.H.  Reds  8c:  S.C.W.  Leg.  6c.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Lauver  &  Son,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Business 

Is  commercial  eg?  production  profitable 
if  all  feed  has  to  be  bought?  The  same 
question  concerning  broilers  and  roasting 
birds.  Please  recommend  the  hardiest, 
that  is  least  sensitive  breed  of  white,  also 
brown-egg  layers.  Do  large  breeds  con¬ 
sume  more  feed  than  small  ones?  Can 
one  person  handle  1.000  birds?  M.  G. 

Commercial  egg  production  cannot  be 
considered  profitable  unless  it  returns  a 
profit  over  the  cost  of  purchased  feed. 
The  cost  of  the  needed  feeds  in  poultry¬ 
keeping  is  roughly  placed  at  one-half  the 
total  expense.  It  -  does  not  matter 
whether  these  feeds  are  purchased  of  the 
dealer  or  raised  upon  the  farm,  their 
cost  must  be  charged  against  the  poultry 
flock  and  it  will  too  often  be  found  that 
attempts  to  reduce  the  feed  costs  by  com¬ 
bining  both  farm  operating  and  poultry¬ 
keeping  are  futile.  The  production  of 
foods  is  expensive  in  time,  labor,  equip¬ 
ment  and  overhead. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  poultry  flock  may  he  profit¬ 
able  but  it  is  not  a  common  practice 
where  commercial  poultry-keeping  is 
made  a  business.  There  are  no  “averages” 
in  poultry-keeping.  Each  poultryman 
stands  upon  his  own  feet  and  wins  or 
loses  without  regard  to  others  or  to  a 
group  of  others.  A  perennial  question 
has  been  how  much  profit  per  lien  per 
year  may  be  made  in  poultry-keeping.  It 
has  not  yet  been  answered.  The  above 
applies  to  your  second  question  also. 

Your  question  as  to  the  hardiest  or 
“least  sensitive”  breed  of  fowls  is  not 
quite  clear.  All  of  the  well-known  breeds 
are  hardy  under  healthful  conditions  and 
no  one  of  these  need  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  inherent  weakness. 
Disease  may  render  any  flock  unable  to 
combat  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Whether 
white  or  brown  eggs  are  sought,  there  is 
a  variety  of  breeds  from  which  to  choose. 

Yes,  the  larger  breeds  consume  a  little 
more  feed  than  those  of  smaller  bulk, 
but  the  difference  is  not  great.  Y*our 
final  question  involves  consideration  of 
the  one  person  in  view  and  also  the 
equipment  with  and  conditions  under 
which  he  must  work.  The  care  of  1,000 
birds  should  not  overtax  an  active  man 
working  with  needed  conveniences  and 
suitable  equipment.  The  actual  amount 
of  time  and  labor  involved  would  vary 
considerably  with  the  plant  and  methods 
used.  It  would,  for  instance,  make  quite 
a  difference  with  the  Bpring  work 
whether  young  chicks  were  purchased  or 
hatched  in  one's  own  incubators  from 
home  produced  or  purchased  eggs.  When 
it  comes  to  cleaning  and  packing  eggs 
and  keeping  records  of  a  flock  of  1.000 
fowls  in  addition  to  the  other  necessary 
work,  any  “one  man'’  should  consider 
carefully  the  Biblical  injunction  that  it 
is  not  good  for  man  to  he  alone. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Fowls 

What  can  I  do  for  my  chickens?  They 
have  picked  three  to  death  in  the  last 
two  days.  They  are  laying  Leghorns  and 
do  not  have  any  feathers  around  the 
vent.  This  is  also  where  the  other  chick¬ 
ens  pick  them.  c.  K. 

If  you  can  turn  this  flock  out  of  doors 
to  separate  and  find  something  else  than 
their  fellows  to  attack,  this  will  probably 
be  the  quickest- and  most  sure  method  of 
stopping  the  slaughter.  The  vice  is  a 
very  common  one  in  closely  confined 
flocks  and  often  requires  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  for  its  control. 

Daubing  the  injured  parts  with  tar 
may  help,  watching  for  and  removing  the 
guilty  birds  is  sometimes  practicable  and 
one  of  several  mechanical  devices  may  be 
applied.  There  are  three  devices  used  by 
poultrymeri  to  forestall  this  source  of 
loss.  One  is  a  light  metal  vent  shield 
that  may  be  attached  by  means  of  a  pin 
or  skewer  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the 
vent-  when  hanging  loosely  down  and  thus 
protect  the  parts.  Another  is  called  a 
hen-spec  and  still  another  a  pik-gard. 

Both  of  these  are  attached  by  a  skewer 
to  the  beak,  the  former  protecting  the 
other  fowls  by  preventing  the  wearer  of 
the  device  from  looking  straight  ahead  to 
pursue  an  intended  victim  —  a  partial 
blinder — the  latter  accomplishing  its  pur¬ 
pose  by  hanging  in  such  a  way  that  a 
guard  drops  over  the  beak  when  the  wear¬ 
er’s  head  is  held  in  an  attacking  position 
but  swings  out  of  the  way  when  the 
fowl  is  eating. 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  TESTED  v. 

CHICKS 


Snow  Hill  Hatcheries  chicks  are  making  records  for  Early 
Maturing  .  .  .  High  Egg  Production  .  .  .  and  Low  Mortality. 

I  CAN  PROVE  THAT 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 
WITH  THESE  CHICKS! 

Ten  Varieties  to  Choose  From 

Every  strain  a  proven  money  maker.  All 
Maryland,  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested. 
Our  strong,  vigorous  chicks  MAKE  BET¬ 
TER  BROILERS.  HEAVIER  LAYERS 
and  STRONGER  BIRDS.  We  sold  more 
than  2  million  of  them 
last  yea  r.  THAT 
PROVES  THAT  THEY 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

Extra  Quality  Chicks 

at  No  Extra  Cost 

Get  our  New  1937  cata¬ 
log.  WRITE  TODAY! 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock,  Owner 


465  WASHINGTON  ST. 


SNOW  HILL,  MD. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  6^  up 

Twenty  Years'  Breeding  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BISHOP’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks — Day  old  Pullets  and  U.  S.,  R.  O.  I*  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cockerels  95%  3  wk.  livability  Guaranteed 
Chicks  now  $100  per  1000  and  up.  Order  from  this 
advertisement.  Can  ship  at  once.  Catalog  free 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Six— eight— ten  weeks  old.  Grown  by  pullet  farms 
buying  chicks  exclusively  from  us. 

Send  for  l.ist  of  Growers. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

RI  OOF)  TFSTFH  N-  H-  Reds.  Red  Rox.  Barred 
DLAJyJLf  1  CtJ  1  C.U  Box,  Bliite  Leghorns.  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bigger.  Better  Lavers 
Bloodtested.  Write  for  1957  cat.  of  chicks  and  Pullets. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

S6°-r°00  Barred  Rox,  Reds.  $7-100.  H.  Mix. 
$6-100.  P.  P.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular  Free 

Mountain  View  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BECK’S  STATE  CHICKS 

2o  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  S8  per 

Rrck'cllu»<Tcu  Ducks  &  Poults.  Free  cat. 

BECKS  HATCHERY,  Phono  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD 


(Hull  O  T-  T?rnnrIo _ Trim  i!i _ _  -i 


Popular  Breeds— low  prices— liberal  guarantees. 
Also  \\  h.  1  ekm  Ducklings.  Free  Circular.  Write 
iew  Washington  Hatchery  Co.  Box  D.Aewr  V  ashing  ton  O. 

BRUBAKER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  6V2 f 

1  rom  I.lood-Tested  English  Leghorn  Breeders  raised 
on  our  Farm.  We  buy  no  eggs.  Circular  FREE 

Brubakers  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


GIANTS 


Closing  Out  Sale.  Jersey  White 
Giants,  largest  of  all  breeds. 
„  ,  ,  ,  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 

Pullets  produce  heavy  at  5  mo.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks 
Started  Cockerels.  Pullets  and  hundreds  of  Hens' 
^  I^verything  must  go.  Low  prices. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  -  GOSHEN.  IND. 


-------- V------------.---.-.-.--- 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  c>n 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN  woman  as  companion  and 
to  assist  with  housework;  no  farm.  P.  O. 
COX  913,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  DAIRY  manager,  expert  herdsman, 
life-time  experience,  meet  future  eventualities, 
make  it  pay.  ADVERTISER  3602,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — German,  farm-bred,  34, 
single,  experience  in  every  line;  references; 
Eastern  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  It.  BAN- 
NAT,  2217  Caroline  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG,  EDUCATED  Southern  woman,  experi¬ 
enced  with  horses,  tired  of  city,  seeks  country 
home  in  return  for  help  with  animals;  wages 
unimportant.  ADVERTISER  3605,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  HANDY,  all  around,  willing 
helper,  desires  work,  farm  or  estate.  HEN¬ 
KEL,  Gen.  Del.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  school  student,  hon¬ 
est  and  trustworthy,  with  farm  experience, 
desires  position  on  poultry  or  general  farm. 
ROBERT  WRIGHT,  24  Bretton  Rd.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED.  FORTY-THREE,  life  experienced 
caretaker  of  estate  or  all-around  farmer-dairy¬ 
man.  ADVERTISER  3618,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDE-AGED  SWEDISH  couple,  two  school 
children,  wishes  steady  position:  man  experi¬ 
enced  general  farm  work,  teamster,  drives; 
wife  willing  to  board  help;  honest,  reliable, 
sober.  ADVERTISER  3619,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


EIGHTY  ACRES,  house,  barn,  garage,  granary, 
chicken  house,  orchard;  further  details  phone 
(New  York)  Bowling  Green  9-3272.  J.  FRANK 
BLAKE,  Childs,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE! — Boarding-house  in  nice  town;  State 
road,  all  improvements.  20  rooms^  bathing, 
fishing:  opposite  park;  $3,500,  $700,  $25  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  3331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 134-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  good 
markets;  electricity,  stock  and  tools,  fully 
equipped;  on  State  road;  aged  ow-ner  is  forced 
to  sacrifice;  for  further  information  write  CARL 
H.  RATIIKE,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  and  three-car  garage  in  heart 
of  town:  good  business:  reason  for  selling, 
single.  MISS  ANNA  DOMBROWSKI,  Florida, 
N.  Y. 


MODERN  BUNGALOW,  all  conveniences,  poul¬ 
try-house,  garage,  two  acres,  tillable.  Vine- 
land  section,  ideal  for  poultry  or  tourist  trade, 
located  on  Federal  seashore  highway;  sacrifice 
pale.  STAR,  R.  D.,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  FARM  for  sale,  sacrifice  price,  settle 
estate;  109  acres,  10  acres  woodland,  good 
pastures;  excellent  soil  for  potatoes  and  general 
farming,  fruit  trees,  3  good  springs,  2-car  tile 
garage,  asbestos  roof;  large  barn,  good  roof; 
large  8-room  house,  slate  roof,  cement  cellar, 
excellent  condition,  heating  furnace;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  3  miles  from  Carroll  town  on  Carrolltown- 
Loretto  brick  road;  must  be  seen  to  bo  appre¬ 
ciated;  will  sell  with  or  without  machinery  and 
stock;  cash  or  terms.  Inquire  GILBERT  KANE 
or  RICHARD  FARABAUGH,  R.  D.,  Box  71, 
Carrolltown,  Fa. 


BOARDING-HOUSE  for  sale,  21  rooms.  44  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  sanitary  plumbing;  rea¬ 
sonable.  J.  HAGEN,  Fremont  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  land,  50  acres,  good  road, 
smooth  meadows,  brook,  wood;  price  $2,000. 
$600  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  SEYMOUR 
S.  CARTER,  Owner,  Warren,  Conn. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  dairy  country  estate,  loo 
acres  tillable,  7  pasture,  fruit,  pond,  good 
buildings;  elevation  1.200;  good  roads;  price 
$10,000.  ADVERTISER  3551,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  poultry  farm  on  Montauk 
Highway,  Long  Island;  house,  garage,  poultry 
buildings,  electricity;  near  Moriches  Bay;  price 
$3,500,  $1,500  cash.  BOX  91,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


30-ACRE  TOULTRY  farm,  electricity;  Brant 
Lake;  $3,500;  owner.  KNIGHT,  Chestertown, 
N.  Y. 


TEN-ROOM  HOUSE,  12  acres,  for  leas*';  suit¬ 
able  for  commuter’s  home,  poultry  farming, 
etc.  J.  KUCIIAR.  Montvale,  N.  J. 


FIFTEEN  ACRES  of  land,  five  acres  cleared, 
high,  level  land;  near  Harding  Highway,  near 
Elmer  Borough;  $20  per  acre;  clear  title. 
ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE' — 9-room  house,  all  improvements, 
six  acres,  stream,  outbuildings,  beautiful 
grounds,  on  main  highway  near  Buckliill  Falls; 
sacrifice  $9,000.  ELSIE  TRICE,  Cresco,  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  I’a. 


TOURIST  INN,  tearoom,  gas  station;  $3,900. 
PUTNAM,  Terrence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


240-ACRE  FARM  at  Nortlifield,  Mass.,  12-room 
house,  also  cottage,  large  barns;  about  SO  acres 
tillage,  remainder  pasture  and  wood;  on  main 
highway,  near  stores  and  railroad  station;  to 
settle  estate.  EVERETT  E.  BEI.D1NG,  5* 
Beacon  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  owner. 


WANT  TO  I.EASE  in  New  Jersey,  small  farm; 

write  particulars,  stating  rent.  ADVERTISER 
3561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOTEL  FOR  SALE,  on  main  highway  from  Al¬ 
bany;  doing  good  business  year  around;  price 
$3,500.  ADVERTISER  3564,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm,  S-room  house,  all  i im¬ 
provements,  partly  furnished:  full-sized  cellar; 
on  fine  highway.  TIIOS.  LONG,  Sayville,  L.  I 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — $450,  live  acres,  beautiful  town. 

Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  3568,  care  Rurajl 
New-Yorker. 

COMPLETE  PRODUCTIVE  fruit  farm  for  sale; 

over  600  bearing  apple  trees,  2,000  currants, 
2,000  grapes,  900  raspberries,  50  cherry  trees 
and  3,2tX)  strawberries;  located  near  State  nor¬ 
mal  school.  ESTATE  OF  JENS  PETERSEN, 
R.  D.  1,  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 46  acres,  near  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  modern  equipment,  electricity,  all  im¬ 
provements  in  house;  8-acre  apple  orchard,  also 
other  fruit;  poultry-house  and  other  buildings: 
owner  wants  to  retire;  will  sell  with  or  without 
equipment;  reasonable  price  and  easy  terms  to 
right  person.  ADVERTISER  3571,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Is  Our  Climate  Changing? 

Part  II. 

[A  statement  by  J.  B.  Kineer  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.] 

Thus,  for  some  60  years  up  to  1930, 
there  were  a  number  of  short-period 
droughts,  but  only  one  persistent  and 
markedly  dry  phase  of  United  States 
climate,  that  of  1S86-1895,  lasting,  in 
general,  about  10  years.  Some  years,  of 
course  were  better  than  others. 

The  more  recent  dry  phase  began  in 
1930  and  continued,  with  a  few  intersper- 
sions  of  fairly  good  years,  such  as  1935, 
up  through  the  Summer  of  1936.  There 
have  been  in  this  period  three  extremely 
dry  years — 1930,  1934  and  1936. 

The  few  available  precipitation  records, 
covering  100  years  or  more,  indicate  that 
a  general  dry  phase,  somewhat  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  1886-95,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  one  of  1930  to  date,  obtained  in  the 
30's  of  the  last  century,  or  approximately 
100  years  ago. 

The  outstanding  wet  phase  of  the 
United  States  climate  in  the  last  century 
was  from  about  1865  to  1S85,  with  a 
secondary  maximum  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  present  century,  though 
several  transitory  droughts  were  inter¬ 
spersed.  This  summary  refers  specifically 
to  that  part  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Some  tree-ring  records  of  the  Far 
Northwest  indicate  that  there  probably 
was  a  major  minimum  precipitation 
phase,  at  least  in  that  area,  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  century,  within 
the  period  1755-80,  with  a  succeeding 
maximum  phase  culminating  about  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

While  study  of  long  weather  records 
has  not  yet  disclosed  a  law  to  justify  a 
forecast  of  future  droughts,  such  study 
does  give  an  historical  background,  which 
warns  us  that  droughts  in  the  future  may 
be  expected,  just  as  severe  as  those  of 
the  past.  For  example,  the  records  show 
that  in  the  early  nineties,  or  some  40 
years  ago,  there  was  a  drought  in  the  so- 
called  “dust  bowl”  of  the  Great  Plains 
about  as  severe  as  that  recently  experi¬ 
enced.  Doubtless,  when  the  present 
drought  definitely  comes  to  an  end,  there 
will  be  a  period  of  years  with  compara¬ 
tively  heavy  rainfall,  just  as  before,  and 
little  will  be  heard  about  dust-storms  and 
the  like.  But,  in  planning  a  permanent 
farm  program  for  such  areas,  the  basic 
considerations  should  include  the  practi¬ 
cal  certainty  that  dry  climatic  phases,  at 
least  as  severe  as  in  the  past,  will  recur. 

There  is  much  loose  talk  these  days 
about  changes  in  climate  due  to  human 
activity,  and  various  suggestions  that 
man  should  do  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing  to  prevent  droughts.  Such  talk  is 
utter  nonsense.  But  here  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  preventing  droughts  as 
such  and  doing  certain  things  to  modify 
the  unfavorable  conditions  when  the 
droughts  do  occur.  These  two  things  are 
separate  and  non-related. 

Many  theories  are  advanced  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  recent  droughts.  Those  most 
frequently  heard  are  extensive  radio 
broadcasting  and  the  drainage  of  small 
lakes,  ponds,  marshes  and  the  like.  Most 
of  the  others  are  too  silly  even  to  men¬ 
tion. 

The  broadcasting  theory  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  quickly.  It  is  definitely  known 
that  radio  waves  have  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  on  atmospheric  pressure  conditions 
nor  on  the  temperature.  Consequently, 
they  could  not  affect  condensation,  the 
major  factor  in  precipitation.  Further¬ 
more,  some  long  records  show  that  quite 
similar,  or  even  more  severe,  droughts 
occurred  many  years  before  the  radio  was 
even  thought  of.  If  broadcasting  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  recent  conditions,  what  was 
the  sinister  influence  that  caused  the 
drought  centering  around  1850  and  that 
in  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century. 

The  drainage  theory,  sponsored  by  a 
good  many  thinking  people,  requires  more 
deliberate  consideration ;  on  its  face  it 
appears  logical  and  convincing.  It  is 
argued  that,  with  the  destruction  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles  of  water  surface, 
there  is  obviously  less  moisture  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  atmosphere  through  evapora¬ 
tion  and,  consequently,  less  to  condense 
and  precipitate  as  rain.  This  also  is  su¬ 
perficial  reasoning. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


13-ACRE  FARM,  house,  garage,  henhouse,  fruit, 
electricity;  Route  33;  $2,400  cash.  JOSEFH 
TRABOLD,  CoUlwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— N.  Y.  State  farm,  80  acres  front¬ 
ing  concrete  highway,  suitable  for  cabins  and 
gas  station;  six-room  house,  bath,  shower,  run¬ 
ning  water,  furnace  heat;  $2,500,  terms  if  de¬ 
sired.  G.  TROLLER,  1510  Church  Ave..  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm.  125>  acres,  located  65 
miles  from  New  York  City  on  a  good  macadam 
road,  with  30  acres  woods,  spring,  artesian  well, 
electric  and  telephone:  good  house,  80  acres  till¬ 
able;  price  $8,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  3572, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE1 — 7  acres,  house,  barn,  garage,  green¬ 
house,  electricity,  gas,  running  water;  be¬ 
tween  Route  4  and  another  paved  road;  price 
$4,500.  ALICE  YIELE,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clinton,  farm,  42  acres,  8-room 
house,  barns,  silo.  MARY  KOKOJAN,  Essex, 
Conn. 


FOR  QUICK  cash  sale,  cheap,  in  Pennsylvania, 
350-acre  stocked,  equipped,  well-watered  dairy 
farm;  25  cattle,  30  sheep,  team,  wagons,  300 
layers,  truck,  coupe,  furnished  house,  16  cows 
milking,  all  tested,  plenty  wood,  good  pastures, 
excellent  view  and  climate,  clear  title;  for  full 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  3574,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  FARM,  75  acres  level,  machine-worked 
fields,  balance  wood,  timber;  State  road,  three 
miles  manufacturing  village,  twenty-three  Port¬ 
land;  large  house,  modern  conveniences;  base¬ 
ment  barn,  tie-up  nineteen  head;  $2,000  down, 
balance  easy  terms.  GEORGE  F.  BRIDGHAM, 
Freeport,  Maine. 


05  ACRES,  10-ROOM  house,  large  barn  with  ell, 
running  water,  electricity;  State  road.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING  HOUSE,  tourist  inn.  State  road,  all 
improvements;  20  rooms;  bathing,  fishing,  op¬ 
posite  park;  $3,500,  $700  cash,  $30  monthlv. 
ADVERTISER  3579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN,  14  ACRES,  woodland,  corner  good 
roads:  $25  an  acre;  Vineland,  N.  J.  JOSEPH 
DOMINGO,  406  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  RENT  —  Poultry  and  truck  farm,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  Merrick  Road;  9-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  all  improvements,  2-car  garage,  6  (A  acres, 
500-bird  capacity;  rent  $35  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  or  sale,  SO-acre  farm,  60  tillable. 

bordering  on  good  highways;  all  buildings  good 
condition;  400  peach,  175  apple  and  other  fruit 
trees;  near  Shimersville  and  Zionsville,  Pa. 
ADVERTISER  3581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Modern  1,500  capacity  poultry 
farm,  seven-room  California  type  bungalow,  ail 
conveniences,  two  miles  from  Vineland;  write 
for  details.  JAMES  FISHER,  Garden  Road  and 
East  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOURTEEN-ROOM  house,  near  college,  $2,500. 
A.  L.  FRENCH,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


THIRTEEN  ACRES  of  land  and  dwelling  in 
beautiful  section  of  Long  Island;  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed  in  order  to  liquidate  estate:  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  LEO  HOLLAND,  Main  Street,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE.  9  ACRES,  poultry,  3,500  ca¬ 
pacity,  equipped  or  otherwise:  priced  to  sell; 
Vineland  tract.  ADVERTISER  3585,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


230-ACRE  DAIRY,  poultry  farm,  on  highway; 

10-room  house,  barn,  two  poultry  houses  20x- 
150  ft.:  all  modern  improvements.  RAYMOND 
E.  LOWE,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel,  six-room  house,  road-stand, 
garages,  henhouse:  hotel  all  improvements, 
main  highway.  Route  9  and  4.  between  New 
York  and  Atlantic  City;  excellent  business,  li¬ 
censed  place:  information,  call  or  write  122  S. 
MAIN  ST.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  cheap  rent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm,  level,  rich  soil;  on 
State  highway  with  electricity:  15  cows,  team, 
fruit,  tools:  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  3594,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  farm,  good  7-room  house, 
good  gambrel  roof  barn  20x40,  chicken  house, 
garage,  good  land,  improved  road :  low  price  to 
settle  estate.  JOHN  SECOR,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


SALE — 15  acres,  gently  rolling  land,  ideal  loca¬ 
tion,  beautiful  scenery,  5  minutes’  drive  from 
Salamanca;  electric  line  crosses  land;  $40  acre. 
ADVERTISER  3600.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  171-acre  Cortlaud  County  dairy 
farm,  on  improved  road,  fully  equipped:  price 
$9. 0<X);  for  further  information  write  WODTHE 
BROS.,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  store,  confectionery,  lunch, 
tobaccos,  barber  shop  and  pool  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  seven-room  modern  house,  two 
lots,  garage,  pecan  and  fruit  trees;  also  12- 
room  apt.  house.  BOX  413,  Lynn  Haven,  Fla. 


WANTED  RENT  farm,  good  buildings,  option 
buv:  Greene.  Dutchess.  Columbia;  rent  price, 
location  first  letter.  M.  CARROLL,  1319  2d 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANT  TO  RENT  small  furnished  house  or  bun¬ 
galow  for  Summer  months,  near  water,  within 
100  miles  New  York ;  Christian  family;  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  3609,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  FARMS  and  two  islands  for  sale.  H.  D. 
CRIE,  Tliomaston,  Maine.  i 


100-ACRE  CENTRAL  New  York  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  State  road,  electricity;  complete 
equipment,  new  Ross  silo,  large  ice-house,  milk- 
house;  accredited  herd,  pigs,  horses:  all  taxes 
paid;  insurance  expires  April,  1938;  entirely 
clear  save  one  small  mortgage,  5% ;  woman 
owner  living  at  a  distance  reason  for  selling; 
sacrifice  $5,000  cash,  farm  and  equipment;  stock 
also  sacrificed.  ADVERTISER  3610,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


40-ACRE  PRODUCTIVE  farm,  near  city  mar¬ 
kets,  half  mile  school,  $1,800,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy.  blacksmith  shop. 
ADVERTISER  3612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  DINER,  tourist  inn,  12  rooms,  2 
baths,  electricity,  steam.  running  water, 
separate  gift  shop,  gas  station,  large  acreage, 
maple  shade,  wonderful  view;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity;  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  Route  20.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROAD  STAND  and  bar,  service  station.  6-room 
house,  corner  property.  %  acre;  $20,000.  cash 
$5, (XX).  O.  B.  OLSON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  and  chicken  farm,  about  60 
acres,  stock,  machinery,  electric,  hard  road, 
water,  good  building;  no  agent;  Northern  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  3615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  155  ACRES,  on  concrete  road,  55  miles 
from  New  York  City;  all  improvements,  fine 
location,  10-room  house,  5  miles  from  Newburgh; 
$6,000  cash,  balance  mortgage.  GEORGE  R. 
l’ENDELL,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 

COTTAGE,  5  ROOMS,  acre  land,  splendid  out¬ 
look.  all  improvements  except  heat;  55  miles 
New  York,  5  miles  from  Newburgh;  cash  price 
$2,500.  GEORGE  R.  PENDELL,  Rock  Tavern, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Combination  gas  station  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  nearly  new  bungalow,  4  rooms  and 
bath,  all  modern  conveniences;  store,  2  gas 
pumps,  air  compressor,  greasing  outfit,  garage, 
new  80-ft.  poultry  house,  1  acre;  good  location; 
easy  terms.  PINDALE,  R.  1,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

BLACKSMITH  IN  OUR  town  has  died  and  his 
widow  wishes  to  rent  his  fully  equipped  black¬ 
smith  and  wood-working  shop;  the  rent  would  be 
very  reasonable  to  the  right  party;  possible  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  later  if  desired;  this  is  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  right  man;  references 
to  be  exchanged.  MRS.  W.  II.  WORDEN, 
Sherman  (P.  0.  Gaylordsville) ,  Conn. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25.  two  $10.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1. 

10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES. 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON'S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  MAC- 
MULLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich. 
N.  Y. 

HONEY  SPECIAL- — -60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5,  28 
lbs.  $2.50,  60  lbs.  amber  $4.20,  not  prepaid: 
10  lbs.  clover,  prepaid,  $1.50;  purity,  quality, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY  —  60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5.40 
buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75. 
buckwheat  $1.50;  some  specials.  Write  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5  pounds 
liquid  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with 
comb  $1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid; 
use  Vermont  pure  honey.  FRANK  MANCHES¬ 
TER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  maple  syrup  $2  gallon. 

$1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD 
&  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon- 
sugar  cakes,  45c  per  pound,  prepaid  third  zone! 
H.  I*.  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  gallon,  sugar 
10-lb.  pail  $2.80,  5-lb  pail  $1.50,  express  paid. 
ROBERT  OLIA  ER,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont. 

1  REE  HONEY  HINTS — Thirty  suggestions  and 
recipes ;  sent  on  request:  try  my  liquid  lionev 
sampler— six  different  kinds  in  glass,  one-lialf 
pound  each,  all  six  $1.20  postpaid.  HARRY 
MERRILL,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  $1.75  gallon.  A.  CRAVEN 

Charlestown,  N.  H. 

MAPLE  SYRUP — Pure,  heavy,  delicious  flavor 
by  express  collect  (special  low  rates)  $1.65  a 
gallon,  two  or  more  $1.60  a  gallon.  L  L 
STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  used  poultry  equipment. 
MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Colonies  of  bees;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  WILLIAM  COGGSIIALL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Milk  hauling  contracts,  anywhere 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  New  York 
City.  H.  W.  JACOBSEN,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANT  TRACTOR  plow,  three  or  four-bottom. 
Write  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

WANTED — Koliler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 

I- OR  SALE- — No.  4  Petersime  incubator,  good 
condition,  $100.  STEPHEN  JEWELL,  R.  D. 
2.  Stamford,  Conn. 

BALSAM  PILLOW’S,  complete,  75c  and  $1,  pre¬ 
paid;  Memorial  Day  wreaths,  16-ineh  Lycopo¬ 
dium,  nicely  decorated.  $1  prepaid;  anything 
made  to  order.  LESTER  RHOADES,  Bellow's 
Falls,  Vermont. 

WANTED — Delco  plant,  800  watt,  delivered  in 
good  condition  at  Belfast,  Maine.  WOODS 
542  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Refrigerating  machine,  complete. 

%  ton  capacity,  Baker  compressor,  brine  tank 
1x4x7  with  brine  pump;  also  team,  cultivator 
with  fertilizer  distributor.  JOHN  DERFUSS 
Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

GENTLEMAN  WANTS  room,  board,  fishing - 
particulars.  LOUTS  BOHN,  160  W.  76th  St 
New  York. 

REFINED  ADULTS  desiring  good  board  in  mod¬ 
ern  farm  home  write  ADVERTISER  3549,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boarders.  May  to  November  farm 
home.  W’rite  MRS.  BERT  PRATT,  R  D  No 
1,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD,  quite  farm  home,  can  ac¬ 
commodate  few  guests;  shady  lawn,  large 
porches,  home  cooking;  Gentiles.  ADVERTISER 
3577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  COUPLE  to  board,  country  place 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  3606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va„  board¬ 
ers;  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains,  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

1  ti€  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


We  finally  collected  the  $115.35  from 
the  commission  firm.  Charles  .  Hutt 
wrote  us  the  he  would  mail  us  a  cashier's 
check  but  he  never  did  it.  A  friend  cor¬ 
nered  him  and  we  got  it  at  last.  He  has 
lost  a  lot  of  trade  in  this  part  of  Mary¬ 
land.  W.  F.  G. 

Maryland. 

We  are  glad  to  give  credit  to  Chas.  W. 
Hutt  for  paying  this  bill,  but  there  are 
other  accounts  standing  against  him 
which  he  has  failed  to  adjust.  W  e  had 
complaints  against  Hutt  from  TV  ilming- 
ton.  Del.,  Philadelphia  and  Hatfield,  Pa. 
When  parties  tried  to  contact  him  he 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  and  could  not 
be  located.  Later  we  were  advised  that 
he  had  gone  into  bankuruptcy.  The  record 
is  presented  for  the  protection  of  our 
readers. 


Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
North  *  American  accident  insurance 
policy?  They  agree  to  send  it  for  one 
year  upon  receipt  of  $1.  Is  this  all  the 
cost?  It  is  recommended  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  MRS.  C.  M. 

We  have  not  recommended  this  policy. 
“As  between  safe  insurance  and  cheap  in¬ 
surance  there  is  no  comparison,  and  the 
insured  public  is  entitled  to  safety  above 
all  else.”  This  is  a  statement  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  insurance  man  and  we  concur  in  the 
statement.  The  policies  we  have  seen  of 
the  company  referred  to  are  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  a  little  meaner  than  the  ordinary 
scheme  because  it  follows  the  lines  of 
legitimate  business  and  the  deception  is 
more  in  the  methods  of  selling  it,  which 
are  not  on  record,  than  in  the  contract 
itself  which  lends  itself  to  the  deception 
by  its  doubtful  meaning  and  its  display 
of  big  figures  for  indemnities.  The  in¬ 
demnities  will  be  paid  only  when  the  ac¬ 
cident  occurs  in  a  particular  way,  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  when  an  insured 
person  is  entitled  to  indemnity  until  an 
officer  of  the  company  says  the  word. 
Of  course  some  indemnities  are  paid.  It 
pays  the  company  to  do  so.  Otherwise  it 
could  not  go  on.  When  payment  is  made 
it  works  as  an  aid  to  the  agent  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  if  all  of  the  insured 
pooled  their  interests  they  would  get  back 
less  than  35  cents  on  the  dollar  put  in 
as  premiums,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
dollars  paid  for  a  paper  they  would  not 
buy,  except  as  a  means  of  getting  the  in¬ 
surance  premium. 

The  deception  comes  largely  in  telling 
the  farmer  that  the  policies  cover  every 
accident  or  more  accidents  than  they  do 
cover.  The  agent  is  working  on  a  com¬ 
mission  and  tells  anything  that  will  help 
him  get  the  money,  but  the  company  does 
not  know  what  the  agent  tells  and  does 
not  care.  It  goes  only  by  the  printed  con¬ 
tract.  The  short  of  it  is  the  farmer  is 
led  to  buy  a  cheap  paper  that  he  does 
not  want  to  get  a  supposed  bargain  in 
insurance,  and  pays  dearly  for  the  ex¬ 
perience.  To  know  the  scheme  is  a 
scandal  to  the  agricultural  press,  and  as 
such  we  want  to  repudiate  it. 


Many  thanks  for  the  advice  received 
from  you  concerning  my  buying  grass 
seed  from  a  firm  offering  goods  at 
a  greatly  reduced  price.  The  saving  you 
have  made  me  is  estimated  at  about  $50, 
equivalent  to  150  years  subscription  for 
your  paper  which  we  enjoy  very  much 
and  which  my  father  has  read  for  many 
years.  E.  s.  V. 

New  York. 

Itis  gratifying  to  have  saved  our  reader 
from  a  loss,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to 
check  up  before  dealing  with  unknown 
firms. 

Warning  has  been  issued  to  beware  of 
buying  “Miracle”  seed.  It  is  reported 
that  clever  salesmen  are  offering  seed 
which  is  claimed  to  have  unheard  of  qual¬ 
ities  and  yielding  ability.  The  seed,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  often  represented  to  be  a 
new  variety,  turns  out  to  be  an  old  in¬ 
ferior  variety  with  which  the  buyer  is  not 
familiar  or  it  is  suited  to  other  territory 
than  where  it  is  being  sold.  The  price  is 
always  high.  When  the  seed  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  promised  results  the  fault  is 
placed  on  the  weather,  the  unusual  season 
or  some  unforeseen  calamity.  New  and 
better  varieties  of  seed  are  the  result  of 
years  of  developing  and  careful  testing 
and  they  do  not  spring  up  as  miracles. 

The  Bronx  Fruit  Distributors,  Inc.,  of 
1024  Westchester  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  has 
closed  up  and  the  president.  M.  Acker¬ 
man,  cannot  be  found.  They  had  a  rating 
that  indicated  they  were  entitled  to  credit 
but  it  is  alleged  that  the  indebtedness 
will  be  quite  high  but  no  estimates  can 
be  found  until  Ackerman  is  located.  In 
1929  Ackerman  went  bankrupt  and  made 
a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  20  per  cent 
and  notes  signed  by  his  brother  were 
eventually  paid. 


I  have  a  friend  who  seems  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  frog-raising  and  I  am  trying  to 
stop  him  from,  sending  money  to  the 
American  Frog  Canning  Co.,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  as  I  think  it  would  be 
throwing  away  money.  If  you  could  send 
me  information  or  particulars  about  this 
company  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  as 
I  would  like  to  show  it  to  this  friend. 

Massachusetts.  G.  K. 

Frog  meat  is  a  delicacy  handled  in  a 
limited  way  by  high-class  stores  and  it 
is  served  in  some  high-class  hotels.  It 
is  not,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  general 
demand.  We  do  not  approve  of  any  buy¬ 
back  proposition.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  makes  the 
following  comment : 

Dozens  of  inquiries  have  reached  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  farmers  who  want  to  know  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  making  money  by  raising- 
bullfrogs. 

Doubtless,  this  sudden  interest  in  the 
frog  business  is  the  result  of  literature 
being  distributed  in  this  Commonwealth 
by  at  least  one  so-called  “frog  canning 
company"  in  a  Southern  State,  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  believe.  This  company  has 
prepared  a  gold  paper-covered  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “A  Fortune  in  Frogs”  in  which  the 
raising  of  frogs  is  made  to  appear  most 
promising.  In  contrast  to  such  claims, 
the  State  Fish  Commission  asserts  that 
under  Pennsylvania  conditions,  a  period 
of  IS  to  24  months  is  required  for  the 
development  of  frogs  from  the  egg  stage 
to  the  time  of  transformation  of  the  tad¬ 
pole,  and  that  a  similar  period  elapses 
before  the  frog  develops  to  a  marketable 
size. 

The  Fish  Commission  also  reports  that 
there  are  no  successful  frog  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  present  where  the 
stock  is  confined  and  reared  uner  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions.  Anyone  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  commercial  raising  of  bull¬ 
frogs  should  write  to  the  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Harrisburg  for  its  Bulletin  No. 
6  on  the  subject. 

.T.  Hansel!  French,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  is  advising  farmers  who  make  in¬ 
quiry,  to  stay  by  their  “old  reliable”  do¬ 
mestic  animals  —  horses,  sheep,  cattle, 
swine  and  poultry,  and  not  take  a  “hop. 
skip  and  jump”  into  the  bullfrog  business. 


The  two  new  subscirptions  are  birth¬ 
day  gifts.  I  can't  think  of  anything  that 
will  give  these  people  as  much  pleasure 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.  will.  Although  I  live  in 
the  city  I  always  give  myself  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  birthday  gift. 

New  York.  m.  e.  g. 

Naturally  there  could  not  be  a  finer 
birthday  present  than  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
we  are  very  appreciative  of  our  friend's 
agreement  with  us  and  doubly  so  of  the 
courtesy  in  sending  it  to  friends. 


Some  time  ago  a  party  by  the  name  of 
Jerry,  IS  N.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
advertised  for  dogs  and  pups.  I  wrote 
him  and  he  said  that  he  would  pay  for 
the  pups  on  arrival.  I  shipped  him  'three 
Collie  pups,  but  he  did  not  even  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  arrival  of  the  pups.  He  will  not 
answer  my  letters  and  explain  why  he 
has  not  paid  me  for  same.  I  hope"  you 
can  wake  him  up.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  shipment  was  traced  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  Jerry  lifted  the  shipment 
of  dogs  from  the  express  office  which 
gave  a  safe  delivery  report.  However, 
no  response  was  made  to  demands  for 
payment  and  we  could  not  collect  the  ac¬ 
count. 


In  the  Spring  of  1935,  Mr.  Stinca,  St. 
Albans  Fruit  Store,  Babylon,  L.  ,1.,  or¬ 
dered  300  or  more  bunches  of  rhubarb. 
When  they  were  bunched  he  was  notified. 
For  about  a  week  he  was  called  on  the 
phone  every  day  and  advised  that  he 
would  call  for  them  but  never  came. 
In  the  Fall  of  1935  he  said  he  would 
make  it  right,  and  got  2 y2  dozen  water¬ 
melons  with  the  understanding  he  would 
return  them  if  he  could  not  sell  them,  but 
he  did  not  return  any  and  did  not  pay. 
I  have  written  him  a  couple  of  times  but 
he  does  not  reply.  Would  you  please 
collect  it?  c.  F.  A. 

New  York. 

The  account  was  persistently  presented 
to  Mr.  Stinca  but  he  ignored  all  requests 
for  explanation  and  failed  to  make  pay¬ 
ment.  We  put  the  record  on  file. 


Will  you  please  tell  what  you  think 
about  the  Argonne  Forest  Park,  Inc.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio?  You  pay  25  cents  for 
membership  and  they  send  you  slips  to 
get  five  more  members  at  25  cents  each 
and  they  claim  that  you  will  receive  big 
dividends.  I  cannot  send  you  a  member¬ 
ship  blank  as  I  refused  to  bite,  so  had  to 
return  the  blank  to  a  friend.  It  looks 
to  me  like  another  endless  chain  racket 
but  would  appreciate  your  opinion. 

Maine.  ,  y  j.  D. 

The  proposition  has  all  the  ear  marks 
of  a  chain  racket  and  we  commend  the 
perspicacity  of  J.  D.  in  refusing  to  be  a 
party  to  the  proposition. 


Cool  Their  Full-Rated  Can  Capacity 
Below  50  Degrees  in  an  Hour  or  Less 
Twice  Every  24  Hours  at  Low  Cost 


THIS  is  why  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Milk 
Coolers  are  so  highly 
recommended.  Bacteria 
get  little  chance  to  grow 
when  milk  is  cooled  so 
quickly.  Pneumatic 
water  agitation,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  McCor¬ 
mick  -  Deering  feature, 
used  in  connection  with 
a  built-up  ice  bank, 
makes  this  fast  cooling 
possible.  And  cold  tem- 
peratures  are  main¬ 
tained  automatically  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather. 


Check  the  value  built 
into  McCormick -Deer¬ 
ing  Milk  Coolers.  The 
quality  you  see  on  the 
surface  goes  all  the  way 
through.  The  box  is 
lined  inside  and  out  with 
and  is  insulated  with  the 


Here  is  the  6-can  size,  electric-drive  McCormick -Deering  Milk  Cooler. 
Other  sizes  are  also  available. 

heavy,  galvanized,  rust-resisting  steel  containing  copper, 
best  quality  cork,  3  inches  thick.  These  copiers  are 
equipped  with  an  overload  control  switch, 
temperature  control  switch,  and  a  scale 
trap  installed  in  the  refrigerant  line. 
These  are  among  the  features  that  assure 
trouble-free  operation.  And  remember 
this — when  you  buy  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  you  get  a  complete  cooler,  all  ready 
to  operate. 

McCormick-Deering  Dairy  Equipment- 
Coolers,  Milkers,  and  Cream  Separators — 
is  recognized  in  every  dairy  section  as  the 
investment  that  returns  good  dividends 
year  after  year. 


See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
for  complete  information 
on  these  lines. 


Ten  McCormick-Deering  Milkers  milk  this  fine 
herd,  saving  time  and  labor  as  well  as  aiding  in 
keeping  down  the  bacteria  count. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

606  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


MILK  COOLERS  •  MILKERS 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRICE  ? 


Costs  It  to  V 
an  hour  to  run. 


New**  Power 
Turn"  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting  or 
pushing. 


New  modals 
equ  ipped 
with  popular 
low  pres¬ 
sure  balloon 
tires  er 
Steel  Tires 
if  you  prefer. 
W»!kinn  anil 


Models 


DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN  ! 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save!  Famous  Shaw 
Du- All  Tractor  saves  time, labor,  money.  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  ranches,  es¬ 
tates,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing.  Cultivates,  runs  light  plant, plows, har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood 
other  belt  machinery.  Has  Goar  Shift,  with  3 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— € 
speeds  forward;  runs  Vfc  nni.  to  16  mi.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
Improved  Tool  Control  gives  toolB  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor's  usefulness. 

10  Days  Trial!  offer? Use  aSHAW 

DU- ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  our  risk, 
rnrp  E)  A  Alf  —Send  now  for  this  big  Shaw 
mix  DUvA  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Prices.  Tells  all  about  various  models.  Shows 
photos  of  tractors  in  use.  Write  today! 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.  UHrll’t  officer 

4704  Front  Stroot,  -  Galesburg,  Kans. 
130  F  West  42nd  Street,  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Streot,  -  Chicago,  III. 

668-F  North  4th  Street,  -  Columbus,  O. 


S  H  AW  puall  TRACTOR. 


Standard 
GardenTractors] 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 


Ya  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners.  Florists,  t 
Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

.1  NEW  MODELS 

U”  A  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
MowHaUt  Haying  and  Truck 

Plow  iwqy  Crop  Tools. 
and  Lawns  ti  Also  Run  Bc!t  i 

Machines,  Pumps,  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog  ^ 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philodalphl*.  Pa.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  241<>  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


[RADICATE  ^ 


Weed  Hoc 


Digs -Lifts Rolls-Jostles 


The  Weed  Hog  has  never  yet  met  a 
case  of  quack  grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Hog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW- 
DEPTH  DIGGER  lor  all  tillage  purposes. 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Leonards ville,  N.  Y. 


r  HOGS  ON  ONE  SIDE 
CORN  ON  OTHER 


The  harmless  sting  from  the  One-Wire 
Electric  Fence  effectively  confines  hogs, 
horses  and  cows.  Cuts  costs  80  per  cent. 
Proved  safe  and  dependable.  Pioneer 
manufacturers.  In  use  the  country 
over.  See  how  It  works.  30  day  trial 
offer.  Valuable  booklet  sent  free.  One* 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  B- 1 OO,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  Distributors  invited. 


Handles  Tour  Hay  Fork 
With  Quick  Action — Perfect  Con¬ 
trol.  Unloads  3  times  faster —  saves 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1200  lbs. 
direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINERY  &.  FOUNDRY 
CO.,  Box  R.  Norwich.  New  Yor) 


Ship Tyour  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

110  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 


EGG 

MARKETING 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  —  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  PKENNEK  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Weil  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

Da<>  qnd  C*i»aiirAsk  for  prices  for  all  tirades  dairy 
Udjf  dliu  311  dW  hay  also  horse  hay  delivered  your 
station  in  carlots.  quick  shipments,  quality  guaranteed. 

SAMUEL  DEUEL.  -  Pine  Plains,  New  York 

.Durable  Northern  Wh.  Cedar  Fence  Posts  Dozen  or 

carload— 5,  10  and  16c.  JOHN  BURNHAM,  Es3ex,  N.  Y 

Be  Modern!  Get  Modern  Service, 

modern  quality,  modem  prices.  Our  modem  methods  give 
quick  service  and  bright  guaranteed  neverfade  pictures. 
Roil  developed  Hi  prints  25c  coin.  16  reprints  25c. 
Enlargement  coupon.  Send  next  roll  or  reprint  order  to 

MODERN  FINISHERS.  Box  3537-M,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ROU  DEVELOPED— 8  Guaranteed  Prints.  2  Beautiful  Profession¬ 
al  Poiibleweight  Enlargements,  25c.  Very  quick  service. 
Expert  workmanship.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  La  Crossc.Wls. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WOMAN,  UNDER  40,  companionable  to  chil¬ 
dren;  serve,  some  housework,  occasional  cook¬ 
ing;  permanent  country,  start  $30.  HAMMETT, 
230  West  76th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED- — Several  young  men  (single)  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  50  miles  from  New  York 
City;  board  and  $15  per  month;  write  stating 
all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3566,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  POSITION,  country  home  for  re¬ 
sponsible  Christian  woman  (40-50),  Scandi¬ 
navian  preferred;  (couple  considered);  capable 
housekeeper,  willing  to  work,  plain  cooking,  no 
laundry,  ail  modern  improvements;  must  like 
children  and  dogs;  must  have  unquestionable 
character,  references  thoroughly  investigated; 
gives  wages,  experience,  references,  photographs 
first  letter.  MARTEN SEN,  Quinby,  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man.  retail  route  and  milk- 
house  work.  WOPDLAWN  DAIRY,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Handy-man  on  farm,  good  milker, 
$30-$40  a  month,  room  and  board.  BOX  94, 
West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  Protestant,  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  experience  not  essential;  interested  only 
in  those  who  do  not  use  liquor;  wages  $20  per 
month  to  begin;  $25  after  third  month;  advance¬ 
ment  thereafter.  REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham, 
Mass. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family  to  work  in  a 
school  for  boys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages;  no  teaching  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  middle-aged  American-born  country  or 
town  people  with  good  habits  and  church  mem¬ 
bership  are  desired;  for  application  blank,  write 
CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
New  York  suburban  home,  small  family; 
wages  thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  month;  give 
full  qualifications.  MRS.  P.  E.  DOHERTY,  24 
Bronson  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y\ 


SINGLE  TEAMSTER  wanted  at  once  for  crop 
farming.  ALFRED  FINCH,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


UNENCUMBERED,  NEAT  houseworker  for 
small  adult  family;  wages  $25;  send  picture 
and  full  particulars.  BOX  12,  Milford,  Pa. 


CAMP  CARETAKER,  experienced  carpenter,  all- 
around  mechanic;  house  and  fifty  dollars 
monthly;  permanent.  BEN  FRANKLIN,  1721 
Stephen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  small  poultry  plant;  good 
board,  room  and  $15  monthly;  drive  car: 
sober.  ADVERTISER  3583,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  single,  Protestant,  age 
35-45,  to  take  charge  of  large  crew  of  men  on 
poultry  farm  located  In  Massachusetts;  must  be 
able  to  assume  responsibility  and  produce  re¬ 
sults;  tact  and  ability  to  handle  help  of  prime 
Importance;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  references  re¬ 
quired  with  application  from  last  three  employ¬ 
ers;  send  photo  if  possible;  state  commencing 
wages,  age,  height  and  weight.  ADVERTISER 
3575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Willing  worker,  married  or  single. 

on  fruit  and  general  farm  in  village;  state 
age,  weight,  nationality,  wages,  past  experi¬ 
ence;  no  smokers.  GEO.  COOPER,  Lyndon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  young  man  desirous  of  learn- 
'  ing  mink  farming,  handy  with  tools  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  small  wages,  with  board  to 
start  with;  two  cows,  LEONARD  CHISHOLM, 
Wilmington,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted,  general  farming,  experi¬ 
enced,  sober;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  farm-hand;  must  know 
how  to  drive  team;  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.: 
bungalow  and  fuel  furnished;  state  salary.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  3589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  GIRL  or  woman,  housework,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  small  modern  house,  three  in 
family;  opportunity  permanent  pleasant  home; 
state  age,  qualifications,  salary.  ADVERTISER 
3590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework.  MRS. 

GEORGE  F.  MOSHER,  250  Madison  Road, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milker  and  bottling  helper,  certified 
dairy,  15  cows;  wages  $40  and  board;  write 
age.  reference,  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  between  30-50,  good 
milker  and  teamster,  general  farm  work:  start 
with  $35  per  month  and  board.  R.  E.  BORGE- 
SON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


COUPLE  —  Steady  position  in  country,  small 
adult  family;  good  cook,  general  housework; 
handyman,  gardening;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  lowest  salary.  E.  W.  BOUGHTON, 
Westport,  Conn. 


MAN  OR  BOY,  reliable,  with  knowledge  of 
garden,  flowers;  acre  plot;  to  make  himself 
generally  useful;  good  home,  kind  treatment; 
permanent;  working  clothes  and  shoes  supplied; 
$5  monthly.  P.  0.  BOX  105,  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man,  30  to  50.  to  work  on  small 
poultry  farm.  S.  DRACHNER,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  farm-hand,  understands  car¬ 
pentry,  good  opportunity;  state  lowest  wages 
to  start.  GUARINO,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  small  poultry  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  state  experience  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  for  general  handy  work, 
good  home  and  hoard;  state  experience  and 
wages.  THEODORE  MUSALL,  75  Itingewood 
Ave.,  Midvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED1— About  May  1,  couple  to  take  entire 
care  of  small  country  place  near  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  occupied  Summer  only  by  owner; 
man  must  be  handy,  drive  car,  take  care  of 
grounds,  flowers  and  garden;  wife  good  plain 
cook  and  houseworker;  year-round  position  and 
good  home  for  right  couple;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality.  experience,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED. — Congenial  American  couple,  under 
50;  husband  successful  poultryman,  wife  good 
clean  cook  and  housekeeper;  good  home,  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  3556,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  May  1  dependable  single,  middle- 
aged  man  for  general  farm  work;  $25  per 
month,  board.  HERBERT  SUTHERLAND, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  TO  DO  all  work  for  two  adults  in 
country;  modern  improvements;  woman,  good 
plain  cook;  man  for  lawn  and  garden;  send  copy 
of  references;  state  wages  wanted  monthly, 
room  and  board  provided.  Address  BEAM, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


HANDY-MAN,  GOOD  character,  one  cow.  lawns, 
flowers:  moderate  wages;  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  BROADVIEW  MANOR,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Young,  inexperienced  woman  to 
work  in  country;  most  comfortable  home; 
must  be  cheerful,  neat,  willing.  ADVERTISER 
3559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUTO  MECHANIC  and  general  repair  man, 
Protestant,  on  poultry  farm  located  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  must  be  willing  to  help  with  other 
work;  write,  stating  wages  expected,  age,  height 
and  weight.  ADVERTISER  3592,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Expert  gardener  and  stableman  and 
wife;  man  capable  of  taking  care  of  small 
place,  Mercer  County.  N.  J.,  with  horses,  family 
cows,  sizable  vegetable  garden;  wife  to  be  cook 
or  waitress;  state  experience,  references,  wages; 
must  be  available  May  1.  Write  E.  C.  ROSE, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for'  farm  pasteur¬ 
izing  and  bottling  plant;  must  understand 
such  work  and  be  willing  to  follow  instructions; 
permanent  for  steady,  clean,  ambitious  man; 
write  age,  height,  weight,  capabilities;  state 
whether  married  or  single,  and  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  3595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children,  age  30- 
40,  on  modern  dairy  farm;  woman  to  cook  for 
eight  men;  man  for  milk-house  work;  must  un¬ 
derstand  cooling  and  bottling  milk,  also  care  and 
sanitation  of  milk-house  equipment;  give  ages, 
heights,  weights,  experience  and  character  and 
ability,  references;  good  place  for  clean,  upright, 
ambitious  people.  ADVERTISER  3596,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  CAPABLE,  dependable,  unencumbered, 
small  country  boarding  house;  adults  only; 
four  months,  $25  monthly,  $25  bonus;  usually 
$50  or  more  tips;  permanent  possible;  near  Mid¬ 
dletown.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3597,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILKERS  WANTED,  experienced,  to  milk  20 
cows  twice  daily  and  barn  work,  oil  large 
dairy;  wages  $60  per  month  and  board;  state 
last  milking  and  other  full  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3599,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  work  in  small  milk  bottling 
plant  for  producer-dealer;  no  pasteurizing; 
must  be  clean,  experienced;  Warren  County,  N. 
J.  ADVERTISER  3603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  housekeeper;  salary  $35  per 
month.  MRS.  STANLEY  E.  ANDERSON, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  understand  gardening,  raising  vegetables 
thoroughly,  make  himself  generally  useful,  year 
round;  furnished  cottage,  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City;  state  age.  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  3604, 
c-are  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE  preferred,  work  with 
owner  in  Guernsey  herd;  machine  milking;  $40 
per  month,  board,  room  with  family;  steady 
year  round  job.  R.  F.  BEECHER,  Guilford, 
Conn. 


EXPERIENCED,  ALL-AROUND  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  with  small  family;  good  opportunity 
for  right  man:  in  Westchester  County.  Inquire 
R.  BROTHERS,  245  Riverdale  Ave.,  Yonkers, 
X.  Y. 


WANTED-‘-Poultryinan,  energetic,  enterprising, 
and  with  some  business  ability.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  .3560/  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  to  do  re¬ 
pair  work  on  farm;  wages  $25  a  month.  Write 
ADVERTISER  3607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  with  good  habits 
to  work  on  small  dairy  farm;  good  milker. 
ADVERTISER  3608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  May  1,  one  handy-man,  one  car¬ 
penter,  one  mason,  with  tools;  steady  work  for 
country  place;  room  and  board;  state  salary  and 
age,  references.  Write  L.  DALGER,  Boiceville, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  work  on 
small  place;  inside  and  outside  wTork;  garden¬ 
ing,  all-round  handy-man;  state  wages  wanted. 
MRS.  GARDINER  S.  DRESSER,  24  Heatheote 
Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker,  between  30 
and  40,  plain  cook,  no  laundry;  modern  coun¬ 
try  home,  steady  position,  good  home;  state  sal¬ 
ary'  wanted.  BOX  204,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FRUIT  farm  laborer  wanted; 

steady  work;  state  education,  experience  and 
wages  expected.  P.  0.  BOX  101,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


TEMPORARY  POSITION,  May  and  June,  re¬ 
liable,  middle-aged  housekeeper;  children  2 
and  4;  $30  monthly;  references.  HOPKINS,  42 
Water  St.,  Tuckalioe,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  GARDENER,  houseworker,  for  small 
country  place;  three  in  family;  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  with  all  conveniences;  moderate  salary. 
C.  JOHNSTON,  R.  F.  D.,  Albany  Post  Road, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  w-anted,  immediately,  general 
farm  work;  good  milker  and  teamster;  board 
with  family;  good  wages;  no  drinkers.  BOX 
112,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  poultry  farm  near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. ;  must  be  reliable,  handy  and  no 
drinker;  permanent,  good  home,  $20  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  3614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farm-liand;  small 
poultry,  general  farm;  no  liquor,  non-Catholic, 
good  home;  state  age,  experience,  wages.  L. 
NELSON,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  BY  BACHELOR,  farm  owner,  ac¬ 
ceptable  man  or  small  family,  to  live  in  with 
and  farm  on  a  share  basis;  would  sell  farm  for 
cash.  ROY  PARSONS,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  single  farm-hand  for 
vegetables,  able  handle  tractor;  room  and 
board;  state  wages.  THE  PINES,  Mohegan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple;  woman  good  plain 
cooking,  clean  houseworker;  man,  gardener, 
generally  handy;  permanent;  $35  month  and 
board;  state  age,  experience,  references. 
HENRY  POTTER,  351  Rider  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


HOUSEWORKER.  small  family.  $20  monthly. 
ADVERTISER.  3616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-hand  to  do  general  farming; 

must  be  good  teamster  and  milker;  steady 
work.  R.  B.  STAFFORD,  Jr.,  R.  2,  Marlton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farm-hand,  dry- 
hand  milker,  teamster;  state  wages.  HENRY 
SORN,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  boy.  18.  work  on  general  farm. 

begin  June  21.  SOREN  SMITH,  R.  3,  Delsea 
Drive,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  reliable, 
good  worker;  own  room  and  bath,  $30  month. 
MRS.  L.  R.  STOWE.  32  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED  —  Single  gardener-farmer,  vegetables 
and  flowers,  small  place  Westchester  County; 
drive  occasionally;  wages  $30;  good  living  ac¬ 
commodations;  permanent  home  to  right  party; 
references  required.  SUNNY  HILL  FARM, 
Katonali,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  experienced  with  turkeys,  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  SUNSET  FARMS,  Newfound¬ 
land,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  WOMAN  around  40,  good 
home  with  two  adults;  Protestant;  aide  to 
cook  and  preserve;  state  wages.  WALKER,  914 
Main  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  grow  and  sell  perennials  for 
small  nursery;  good  home  and  board;  state 
wages  and  experience.  WALKER,  914  Main  St., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  YT. 


HOUSEWORKER,  COMPETENT,  cheerful,  18- 
35,  for  couple,  and  girl  5  years:  light  laundry; 
references;  $35.  WARSHER,  Chatwick  Apts., 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  NEAT,  general  housework;  excellent 
home.  New  York,  one  child;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity;  write  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3617, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  OR  MAN,  small  dairy,  $15  month.  THEO¬ 
DORE  WITTING,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  small  Christian 
family,  $30  monthly  and  maintenance.  MRS. 
HENRY  ABBOTT,  117  Orient  St.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED — Married  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  for  small  farm  in  Dutchess  County; 
best  references,  strictly  sober:  furnished  house 
with  electric  light  and  fuel  provided;  reply  must 
state  ages,  references,  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  Address  3-D,  P.  O.  BOX  26,  Trinity 
Station,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WITH  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  3397, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  GARDENER,  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  college  trained,  understands  livestock, 
poultry,  farm  machinery,  vegetables,  flowers, 
landscaping,  farm  erops.  drives  automobile; 
American,  married,  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretakers  on  gentleman’s  estate;  hus¬ 
band  plumber  by  profession;  wife  does  fine  sew¬ 
ing;  references  furnished  on  application.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  FARM  teamster  and  general  farmer 
wants  position;  Swedish,  single,  age  42.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  farm, 
estate  superintendent;  production  staple  crops, 
vegetables;  capable  full  charge  dairy,  poultry, 
orchards:  banker-farmer  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  3  in  family, 
no  liquor,  earing  for  gentleman’s  country 
home  in  or  near  Hudson  Valley  preferable;  fur¬ 
nished  living  quarters;  references.  P.  0.  BOX 
722,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  Cornell  graduate, 
39,  experienced  dairy,  poultry,  general.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THERAPIST  (CHIROPRACTOR),  15  years  in 
field,  available  May  1  for  private  work  ont  of 
city;  moderate  remuneration.  ADVERTISER 
3550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  WOMAN,  age  41,  with  girl  6  years 
old,  wishes  position  as  housekeeper;  salary  $25 
to  $30  per  month.  G.  FABER,  53  Vine  Road, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  FOREMAN,  39,  German, 
married,  5  children  2-6  years,  Catholic,  agri¬ 
cultural  diploma;  trustworthy.  GEBEL,  77 
Willoughby  Ave.,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER,  GARDEN  and  lawn  specialist  desires 
a  steady  position  on  private  estate;  over  20 
years  experience;  single,  age  48;  $80  a  month, 
room  and  board:  ready  May  1;  picture  and  ref¬ 
erences:  landscaper.  ADVERTISER  3552,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  WORK  by  expert,  pruning,  spraying, 
low  rates.  ADVERTISER  3554,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — By  couple  30  and  29,  positions,  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  man  State  college  training; 
woman  normal  school  graduate,  with  housekeep¬ 
ing  interest;  Protestant;  references.  LEON 
NOBLE,  29S  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford, 
Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  55,  desires  work  on  small  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  can  drive,  good  milker,  gardener 
and  chicken  man;  please  state  particulars  and 
wages.  Address  BOX  173,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  responsible,  educated, 
experienced,  registered  cattle  and  milking 
machine,  seeks  work  in  dairy,  farm  office  or 
caretaker  or  equivalent.  ADVERTISER  3558, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  clean  dairy; 

can  milk  or  drive  team  and  truck  if  neces¬ 
sary;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3562,  cafe 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POLLTRY  FARM  manager,  age  30,  married; 

10  years’  practical  experience,  incubation, 
breeding,  feeding;  reliable,  honest,  sincere;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3563,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TEACHER  —  Training  class  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced,  wishes  information  of  rural  vacancy; 
cash  commission  paid.  ADVERTISER  3565, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W  ANTED  as  working  foreman  or 
manager  of  farm  or  estate;  life  experience 
breeding  dairy  cattle,  producing  and  marketing 
high-grade  milk,  soil  conservation,  crop  rotation; 
can  show  results  both  in  past  and  future;  38 
years  old,  married.  ADVERTISER  3569,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  desires  position  on 
up-to-date  private  estate;  first-class  butter- 
maker,  good  dry-hand  milker;  Swiss,  middle- 
aged,  single;  life-long  experiences;  best  refer¬ 
ences:  please  state  wages  and  full  particulars. 
ADI  ERTISER  3570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  year  around  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  with  draft,  saddle,  harness 
horses  at  breeding  farms  and  private  stables; 
estate  or  breeding  farm  preferred;  references. 
AD\  ERTISER  3573,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


\\  ANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager, 
experienced  farmer,  stockman,  expert  poultry- 
man:  reference.  ADVERTISER  3576,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AUSTRIAN-GERMAN  couple,  middle-aged;  wife 
first-class,  clean  cook,  excellent  baker,  well 
experienced  in  marketing;  man  reliable,  thor¬ 
ough  butler;  responsible  party;  city,  country; 
two  years  present  position,  Park  Avenue,  New 
York;  salary,  cook  $75,  butler  $70  a  month; 
adults;  available  May  1;  best  references.  T.  B., 
19  W.  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  May  1  by  American,  age 
58,  as  test-cow  or  calf  man,  Guernseys  or  Jer¬ 
seys  preferred;  wages  $35  to  $45  per  month, 
board  and  room.  W.  C.  BURDICK,  Parkton, 
Md. 


COUPLE,  SWEDISH,  desires  position;  excellent 
driver,  care  chicks;  child  10  years  old;  5 
years  last  position.  CARLSON,  46  W.  52d  St. 
New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  single  man  for  general 
farm  work,  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages 
not  less  than  $40  a  month;  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
steady  job.  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  Box  3S6, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED  — -  Gentleman,  elderly, 
educated,  make  himself  useful  around  house, 
gardens,  lawns,  chickens.  DRINKWATE11,  4s 
Princeton  Blvd.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  FULLY  experienced  for  respon¬ 
sible  position,  desires  change;  sober  and  thor¬ 
oughly-  reliable;  first-class  references;  single. 
ADI  ERTISER  3582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  WITH  own  help  will  operate  farm 
for  owner;  fruit,  dairy,  poultry;  shares  or 
wages;  reliable,  capable,  references.  CHAS. 
GENUNG,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.;  Tel.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  2S41-J. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Young  man,  country 
club  or  estate;  high  school  graduate;  no 
drink.  ADVERTISER  3584,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


\\  ANTED  SITUATION  —  Gentleman  or  ladv 
wishing  the  services  of  man  thoroughly  versed 
agriculture  and  floriculture  and  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  long  experience,  holding  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  at  present;  to  one  requiring  man  of  ability 
and  character,  write  or  wire,  otherwise  please  do 
not  waste  one  another’s  time.  ADVERTISER 
35S6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC,  AMERICAN,  37,  married,  desires 
to  contact  milk  producer  or  distributor  with 
view  of  establishing  retail  business:  thoroughly 
experienced  and  competent,  with  sales  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability;  have  record  for  producing  re¬ 
sults;  willing  to  go  anywhere:  course  in  dairv 
production.  ADVERTISER  3587,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Housekeeper,  46,  unen¬ 
cumbered.  full  charge,  refined;  no  cards. 
MABEL  RUSTERIIOLTZ,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  3  children,  sons  16,  11. 

girl  10;  can  drive  and  repair  tractors  and 
trucks;  son  can  help:  steady  home  preferred  to 
high  wages.  ADVERTISER  3593,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  gardener, 
vegetables,  flowers,  good  horseman;  healthy, 
honest,  German,  married  (growing  child)  ;  go 
anywhere  on  Long  Island;  in  position  now; 
particulars,  reference;  April  15  or  May  1.  Write 
W.  T„  Box  378,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


;  HELP  WANTED — Married  farmer,  fast  milker 
(few  cows  only);  state  salary,  with  house. 
ADVERTISER  3567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  over  40,  hay,  garden,  milk, 
poultry,,  drive  truck,  tractor:  good  wages 
room  and  board.  BOX  265,  Mohegan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  gardens  and  greenhouses;  single, 
middle-aged;  no  liquor;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  381. 


Good  Photographs  of  Farm 
Animals 

These  ai’e  easily  taken  with  a  hand 
camera,  and  often  have  a  cash  value 
which  makes  them  very  much  worth 
while.  Sales  of  stock  to  distant  custom¬ 
ers  are '  often  aided  by  clear  and  well- 
posed  photographs,  and  one  who  owns  a 
camera,  and  can  use -it  well,  may  be  able 
to  earn  some  money  by  supplying  such 
pictures.  -j 

There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  the 
posing  of  animal  subjects,  aside  from  do¬ 
ing  it,  than  to  study  the  pictures  which 
appear  in  leading  farm'  and*  livestock  pa- 
pers.  Never  take  any  animal  “head  on.” 
The  head  will  appear  out  of  proportion 
and  much  larger  than  the  body.  What  is 
practically  a  side  view,  with  the  camera 
placed  about  opposite  the  fore  leg,  point¬ 
ing  slightly  toward  the  animal’s  rear,  will 
usually  be  correct.  In  photographing  a 
cow  for  sale  purposes,  it  is  well  to  see 
that  the  hind  leg  next  the  camera  is  well 
back — that  the  animal  has  stepped 
slightly  ahead  with  the  farther  hind  leg 
— to  afford  a  good  view  of  the  udder. 
Good  poses  are  not  often  secured  by 
chance.  A  photographer  may  spend  an 
hour  or  more  in  getting  a  “set.”  Gentle¬ 
ness  and  patience  will  accomplish  much. 

One  must  have  an  assistant  to  handle 
the  animal.  If  it  is  not  desired  that  the 
assistant  be  included  in  the  picture,  he 
must  step  quickly  to  one  side,  or  to  the 
end  of  halter  or  staff,  if  used,  when  the 
pose  seems  practically  correct,  fsee  that 
the  animal  is  well-groomed  and  clean,  yel¬ 
low  stains  on  white  hair  must  be  re¬ 
moved  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

Animal  pictures  must,  usually,  be 
snapshots  in  good  light — sunlight.  Have 
the  sun  behind  the  camera,  or  from  one 
side — “over  the  shoulder — ’  ’and  pose  the 
animal  so  that  the  light  will  fall  evenly 
upon  it.  Light  reflected  from  glossy 
hair  may  cause  blurring  of  the  picture. 
This  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  tal¬ 
cum  powder.  Do  not  use  so  much  that  it 
is  noticeable,  but  just  enough  to  dull  the 
“shine”  on  ribs  or  rump,  if  it  seems  ex¬ 
cessive.  Hold  the  camera  firmly  against 
the  body,  with  finger  on  the  lever.  Hold 
it  level.  Center  the  animal  in  the  finder. 
Then  watch  the  animal,  not  the  finder, 
but  don’t  move  the  camera  unless  the  ani¬ 
mal  moves  from  that  spot.  Practice'  this; 
never  mind  if  you  spoil  a  few  films.  Or 
practice  snapping  with  an  empty  camera. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  camera  in 
the  hands  when  taking  a  slow  snap-shot, 
as  on  a  cloudy  day  with  a  variable  speed 
shutter,  wind  a  strap,  a  strong  cord  or 
light  chain  around  the  camera  l  and 
around  the  right  foot.  Pull  up  firmly 
on  the  cord,  strap  or  chain,  hold  camera 
firmly  against  the  body,  and  exposures  of 
one-fifth  second  may  be  safely  made. 

When  the  animal  assumes  the  pose  you 
desire,  snap  it  —  at  once.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  wait — an  “oh,  I  wonder  if 
he’ll  move" — sensation,  that  is  often  fatal 
to  success.  Don’t  wait  to  see  what  he’s 
going  to  do  next.  If  the  pose  seems  per¬ 
fect  at  that  instant,  hold  your  breath  and 
snap  it.  Don’t  pose  an  animal  against 
the  sky  but,  usually,  it  is  best  not  to 
have  any  near  background.  An  open 
field,  with  trees  or  bushes  some  50  feet 
distant,  is  a  good  location.  If  buildings 
must  be  included  as  background,  do  not 
let  them  be  too  near.  A  moving  object  at 
some  distance  in  advance,  as  someone 
rolling  a  barrel,  will  often  cause  a  horse 
to  show  a  well-posed  neck  and  head.  If 
you  would  photograph  animals,  large  or 
small,  study  what  others  have  done,  have 
patience,  and  think  !  L.  H.  p. 


Curing  Pork 

Cleanse  your  barrel  with  lime  water. 
Pour  that  out.  Take  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  and  some  hay.  Put  in  the  barrel, 
pour  the  hot  water  on  the  hay,  cover  it 
up  and  let  it  stand  till  cool.  Then  pour 
it  out. 

Put  in  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom, 
then  some  meat  with  rind  to  the  outside 
of  the  barrel;  then  some  salt,  until  you 
get  the  barrel  full.  For  brine  take  hot 
water,  put  in  salt  to  bear  up  a  potato, 
put  a  heavy  weight  on  the  meat  in  order 
to  keep  it  under  brine. 

For  hams  clean  barrel  as  you  would  for 
pork.  Make  a  brine  to  bear  up  an  egg. 
Put  meat  in  the  rind  side  down.  Let 
them  be  in  brine  three  or  four  weeks, 
under  brine.  Smoke  with  corncobs  for 
one  day.  j.  T.  e. 
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Ford’s  got  the 

right  Idea 
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THIS  IS  THE 

TIME 

to 


buy! 
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NOW  is  the  time  to 
buy  your  UNADILLA 
Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone  up. 
Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Get  your 
silo  at  the  old  price  while 
you  can  with  our  early  order 
discount. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want — famous  for  conven¬ 
ience,  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  for  catalog, 
prices  —  special  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


PLAY  SAFE 

Refusal  to  heed  urgent  warnings  of 
rising  waters  caused  much  loss  of 
life  and  property.  Wise  farmers  who 
plan  silos  will  heed  our  price  in¬ 
crease  warnings  and  save  much 
money  by  Writing  today. 


FRONVjlfll 

UDDEMvIL 


a 


-  ,  No  matter  what  crops  you  raise  ...  no  matter  what  your 

.  -  .  -  r  .  ’  r  •  ■  -  -  •> 

~  farm  hauling  problem  may  be . . .  there’s  a  Ford  V-8  Truck 

tg  -  ,v.'  ’•  I  .  _  .*•  _ _ _  .  &  V 

-  or  Commercial  Car  that  will  handle  your  job  and  do  it  at 

low  cost.  That’s  why  farmers  this  year  are  changing  to 
Fords  and  finding  a  new  way  to  make  more  net  profit  on 
their  crops. 

Every  type  in  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  and  Commercial  Car 
line  is  now  available  with  an  85-horsepower  V-8  engine 
improved  to  give  greater  economy  in  heavy-duty  and  high¬ 
speed  service.  In  addition,  those  types  most  often  used  for 
light  loads  are  available  with  the  new  60-horsepower  V-8. 
This  new  engine  has  already  proved  itself  a  real  money 
saver  to  the  farmer  whose  loads  are  light. 

Get  the  facts  about  V-8  economy.  Find  out  for  yourself 
how  a  Ford  V-8  Truck  or  Commercial  Car  can  cut  your 
farm  hauling  costs.  Ask  your  nearest  Ford  dealer  for  an 
“on-the-job”  test  under  your  own  operating  conditions. 


Convenient,  economical  terms  through  Authorized  Ford 
Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company 


FORD  V-8  TRUCKS 

AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  — 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  concrete  stavi 


Grriige  Silo  C? 


GET*  *  * 
better  service 


In  a  Crasco  Wood  Stave  Silo 
you  get  sound  and  durable 
materials  plus  the  latest  im 
provements  in  doors,  ladders 
and  roofs.  Staves  are  milled 
from  triple-inspected,  heavy 
duty  dry  stock  .  .  .  correctly 
tongued,  grooved  and  beveled. 

A  strong  anchorage  system. 

Choice  of  doors  .  .  .  3-ply  bail 
hinged  refrigerator  type,  or 
new  type  with  extra  wide, 
extra  safe  metal  ladder. 

Write  today  for  prices  and 
the  book  of  beautiful  silo 
pictures. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  58  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


WOOD  tll-K 


"■  met  AL 


SAVE 

FROM  $45  to  $150 

on  a  new  up-to-date 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 

—  or  — 

LE  ROY  WOOD  STAVE  TILE  or 
COPPERIZED  METAL  SILOS 

They  Lo.d  All  Others  at  Lowest  Prices 

April  Prices  make  the  above  saving 
possible.  Get  the  facts  for  yourself  by 
writing  now  for  Catalogs  and  Prices. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Cost  less  jlasts  longer  and  protects 
entire  ensilage  cropfrom  spoilage. 
Rust  resisting,  non-porous  and 
storm  proof.  In  spite  of  advancing 
costs  we  still  guarantee  to  save 
you  money.  Write  for  prices. 
THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO, 
113  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Photo  by  John  Kabel,  Dayton.  0 


Scene  in  Glacier  National  Park,  A  Feature  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


FIRESTONE  TIRES  and  AUTO  SUPPLIES 
SAVE  MONEY  in  EVERY  FARM  OPERATION 


EvEN  though  the  prices  of 
farm  crops  are  advancing,  the 
best  way  you  can  make  more 
money  is  to  SAVE  IT  in 
production  costs. 

Y OU  SAVE  2  5  %  in  fuel  costs 
and  25%  in  time  by  putting 
Ground  Grip  Tires  on  your 
tractor  and  all  wheeled  farm 
implements.  They  ride  and  pull 
easier  and  reduce  repair  bills. 

YOU  SAVE  because  one  set 
of  Firestone  Tires  will  fit  several 
implements.  Your  Implement 
Dealer  or  Firestone  Tire  Dealer 
has  a  plan  whereby  he  will  cut 
down  the  wheels  on  your 
present  implements  to  a  uniform 
diameter  and  weld  a  flat,  steel 
rim  to  the  end  of  the  spokes. 
And  by  the  use  of  Firestone 
Demountable  Rims  the  tires 
and  rims  can  be  taken  off  one 
machine  when  not  in  use  and 
applied  to  another. 

YOU  SAVE  because 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 
are  built  with  EXTRA 
construction  features.  These 


outstanding  advantages  are 
patented  and  used  only  in 
Firestone  Tires.  Gum- 
Dipping  saturates  and  coats 
every  cord  with  pure  liquid 
rubber.  This  process 
counteracts  internal  friction 
and  heat  and  makes  the  tire 
much  stronger  to  resist  the 
strains  of  the  extra  pull.  The 
two  extra  layers  of  Gum- 
Dipped  cords  under  the 
tread  bind  the  tread  and 
body  together  into  one 
inseparable  unit  of 
tremendous  strength.  The 
scientific  arrangement  in 
spacing  of  the  deep,  rugged 
bars  of  the  self-cleaning 
tread  gives  greater  traction 
and  drawbar  pull. 

YOU  SAVE  by  buying  NOW 
as  tire  prices  are  sure  to 
advance.  The  price  of  crude 
rubber  has  advanced  1 1 0%  and 
cotton  more  than  26%  during 
the  past  two  years.  Tire  prices 
are  bound  to  go  higher.  Buy 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 
NOW  for  your  cars,  trucks, 


tractors  and  all  wheeled  farm 
implements  and  make  money 
by  reducing  your  cost  of 
production.  See  your 
Implement  Dealer,  Firestone 
Tire  Dealer  or  Firestone 
Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store 
TODAY. 


7%e  7wu*eds  (%nee  FOR  RURAL  HIGHWAYS 


Others  Priced  Proportionately  Low 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE 


It  REALLY  doesn’t  pay  to  drive 
on  tires  after  the  “non-skid”  is 
worn  off  —  in  fact,  the  last  1,000 
miles  of  wear  in  a  tire  are  only 
worth  about  38c.  Why  take  the  risk 


T'irestone 

STANDARD 


FOR 

CARS 

4.50-20.  . 

.. .  $  8.7® 

5.2  5-17. . 

...  11.00 

5.25-18.  . 

...  11.40 

5.50-17.  . 

. .  .  12.50 

6.00-16,  . 

...  15.95 

For  TRUCKS  and  BUSES 

6.00-20.  . 

...  $19.80 

7.00-20,  . 

54.05 

7.50-24.  . 

45.65 

8.25-20.. 

. .  .  57.60 

9.00-20.  . 

.  71.00 

of  a  dangerous  skid  or  perhaps  fatal 
blowout  when  new  Firestone 
Standard  Tires  cost  so  little? 

More  and  more  farmers  are 
buying  Firestone  Standard  Tires 
because  they  get  the  benefits  of 
Gum-Dipping,  the  Firestone 
patented  process  that  counteracts 
internal  friction  and  heat  which 
ordinarily  destroy  tire  life.  They 
get  longer  non-skid  mileage  and 
unusually  low  cost  per  mile  with 
dependable  SAFETY.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  so  much  tire 
could  be  bought  for  so  little. 
Firestone  developed  this  tire 
primarily  for  rural  highway 
use  and  a  tire  of  first  grade 
quality  could  only  be  made 
to  sell  at  these  low  prices  by 
building  them  in  tremendous 
quantities.  That’s  why  you 


SENTINEL  TYPE 

COURIER  TYPE 

4.40-21$5.65 

4.40-2185.45 

4.50-20  6.05 

4.50-21 

6.05 

4.75-19  6.70 
5.25-17  7.70 

4.75-19 

6.57 

5.50-17  8.75 

30x3’/2 

Others  in  Proportion 

CL  .  . 

4.87 

SAVE  in  first  cost  and  in  cost  per 
mile.  You  also  SAVE  yourself  from 
accidents  because  they  give  greater 
protection  against  dangerous 
skidding  and  blowouts. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  making 
Firestone  Dealers  and  Firestone 
Auto  Supply  and  Service  Stores 
their  headquarters  for  all 
automotive  supplies.  You  get 
greater  values  in  everything  you 
buy  and  you  get  all  your  needs  in 
one  place — including  tires — tubes 
— batteries  —  spark  plugs  —  brake 
lining  —  fan  belts  —  car  radios  — 
home  radios  —  garden  hose  and 
garden  tools  —  seat  covers  — 
light  bulbs,  and  more  than  2,000 
other  useful  articles.  You  can  be 
sure  when  you  buy  Firestone 
products  you  are  getting  the 
greatest  value  for  your  money.  If 
you  have  not  received  the  new 
1937  Firestone  Auto  Supply 
Catalog,  write  for  it  today  — 
address  Firestone,  Akron,  Ohio, 
or  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard 
Crooks  —  with  Margaret  Speaks,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


AUTO  RADIOS 

6  All-Metal  tubes.  Sound 
diffusion.  8"  dynamic 
speaker.  Dash  mountings 
for  all  cars. 


HOME 

RADIOS 

Complete  line  electric 
or  battery  sets.  Walnut 
cabinets.  Dynamic 
speaker.  Airplane  dial. 


SPARK 

PLUGS 

Heavier  electrode 
for  better  motor 
performance  and 
more  power. 


BRAKE  LINING 


Quick,  sure  stops 
in  any  weather. 
Special  construction 
eliminates  fading 
and  chatter.  Gives 
longer  service.  For 
cars,  trucks,  buses. 


BATTERIES 


Power  and 
dependability. 
Patented 
features  insure 
long  life. 


Marketing  Strawberries 

Last  .season  a  good  many  growers  im¬ 
proved  their  chances  for  profit  by  pack¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  crop  in  24-quart 
crates  instead  of  all  in  the  regular  size 
32-quart  crates.  The  24-quart  crate  was 
so  favorably  received  in  1936  that  it  now 
appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  1937  crop 
will  go  to  market  in  these  lighter  crates, 
and  that  the  old  32-quart  crate  will  soon 
be  done  away  with.  These  24-quart  crates 
are  lighter  to  handle  and  not  bruised  so 
much,  as  there  are  not  so  many  in  a 
crate.  A  good  many  buyers  prefer  a 
smaller  number  of  quarts. 

The  best  marketing  facilities  cannot 
overcome  the  handicap  of  inefficient  pick¬ 
ing,  grading  and  packing  methods.  The 
unsatisfactory  condition  and  grade  of 
strawberries  so  often  found  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  markets  indicates  a  need  for  more  at¬ 
tention  to  standardization  and  for  better 
handling  methods. 

An  essential  in  the  preparation  of 
strawberries  for  marketing  is  to  engage 
an  adequate  supply  of  competent,  depen¬ 
dable  labor  some  time  prior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  picking  season.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  competent  supervi¬ 
sion  for  the  pickers  before  they  are  sent 
into  the  berry  patch  or  field. 

The  proper  stage  of  ripeness  for  pick¬ 
ing  strawberries  as  determined  by  color, 
depends  upon  the  variety  and  the  distance 
they  are  to  be  shipped,  1  hough  it  varies 
from  about  three-fourths  color  to  a  full 
red  color.  Growers  and  shippers  who 
occasionally  trace  shipments  to  market 
can  easily  determine  whether  the  fruit  is 
being  delivered  to  dealers  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  as  to  ripeness. 

I  find  the  best  method  of  picking  is 
done  by.  using  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
to  pinch  off  each  berry  with  a  short  stem. 
Never  pull  the  berry,  but  pinch  it  off. 
Iustruct  pickers  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  picking. 

Trays  for  carrying  the  berry  boxes  in 
the  field  should  be  light  in  weight  but 
substantial,  medium  in  size,  and  so  built 
that  the  boxes  fit  in  snugly.  Exposure  to 
the  sun,  rain,  drying  wind,  dust  ,ete.,  at 
the  packing  shed  or  while  they  are  be¬ 
ing  hauled  to  the  loading  station  will 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  berries.  Al¬ 
ways  avoid  unnecessary  handling,  as  this 
causes  injury  by  bruising.  The  filled 
boxes  should  be  classified  as  to  quality 
before  they  are  placed  in  crates.  Depend¬ 
ing  upon  conditions  strawberries  may  be 
graded  in  the  patch  or  filled  by  the  pick¬ 
ers  or  in  the  packing  shed  by  special 
labor.  Grading  in  the  field  by  pickers 
reduces  the  handling. 

Fixed,  uniform  strawberry  grades  are 
very  desirable  as  a  guide  and  basis  for 
the  use  of  growers  in  preparing  their 
crop  for  market,  of  buyers  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fruit,  and  of  inspectors  at  the 
point  of  shipment  or  destination.  The 
important  factors  <*o  be  considered  in 
standardized  strawberry  grades  are  size 
and  quality. 

Boxes  should  contain  a  uniform  grade 
of  berries  and  should  be  so  filled  that  they 
are  not  slack  nor  yet  full  enough  to  be 
crushed  or  bruised.  It  is  advisable  to 
place  the  fruit  under  refrigeration  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  packed. 

Careful  supervision  at  the  packing  shed 
is  very  important ;  so  also  is  the  location 
and  plan  of  the  packing  shed.  Growers 
and  shippers  wishing  to  build  up  a  good 
reputation  for  well-standardized  grades 
of  berries  often  use  brand  labels  pasted 
on  the  ends  of  the  crates.  If  the  grade, 
and  the  grower’s  name  and  address  are 
neatly  marked  on  each  crate,  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  will  have  confidence  in  the 
product. 

For  safe  carrying,  crates  must  be 
braced  firmly  so  as  to  avoid  shifting  and 
damage  in  transit.  w.  n.  h. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 


Pearlcross  Sweet  Corn 

On  page  104,  reference  was  made  to 
Pearlcross  sweet  corn,  a  variety  of  high 
quality  introduced  by  the  Connecticut 
Station,  but  “not  found  in  any  seed  cata¬ 
logs  received  to  date.”  The  Charles  C. 
Hart  Seed  Co.,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
state  that  they  are  listing  this  corn,  and 
that  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
received  their  Early  Pearl  sweet  corn 
from  our  firm.” 


Copyright  1937,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Poisonous  Plants  on 

the  Farm 

By  Oliver  C.  Lee 

ANY  a  farmer  has  lost  stock  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  that 
even  the  veterinarian  could  not  point  definitely  to  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  This  is  a  common  experience  throughout  the 
Corn  Belt  States  and  farmers  have  learned  to  accept  their 
losses  philosophically. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  project  has  been  under  way  at 
the  Purdue  (Indiana)  Experiment  Station  that  has  shed  considerable  light 
on  the  causes  of  these  strange  losses.  Veterinarians  have  long  suspected  that 
some  form  of  plant  poisoning  was  responsible  for  at  least  some  of  the  live¬ 
stock  losses.  With  this  in  mind  the  veterinarians  at  Purdue  joined  forces 
with  the  botanists  and  as  a  result  420  farms  on  which  local  veterinarians 
reported  losses  of  farm  animals  were  inspected  and  on  242  of  these  farms 
toxic  plants  were  located  that  were  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  614  sheep, 
381  cattle,  191  hogs,  69  horses  and  mules,  and  81  goats.  The  field  work  gave 
a  practical  viewpoint  regarding  the  plants  while  feeding  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Purdue  Station  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  demonstrated  the  poisonous 
character  of  the  species  under  suspicion. 

White  snakeroot  was  found  to  be  the  most  important  poisonous  plant.  This 
is  a  common  woodland  species  with  opposite  leaves,  fibrous  roots  and  masses 
of  handsome  little  pure  white  flowers  that  come  into  bloom  during  the  late 
Fall.  From  this  innocent  looking  plant  a  poisonous  principle  called  trematol 
has  been  extracted,  a  chemical  that  not  only  poisons  livestock  but  in  addition 
may  enter  the  milk  and  cause  human  disease  known  as  milk  sickness.  This 
is  believed  to  be  a  malady  that  decimated  the  pioneer  population  of  the  Ohio 
Itiver  Valley  Region  during  the  early  days,  and  it  is  held  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Even  to  this  day 
although  most  of  the  land  has  been  cleared  some  human  deaths  occur  every 
year  from  milk  sickness. 

The  amount  of  white  snakeroot  that  animals  can  eat  with  safety  varies 
greatly  but  in  general  about  three  pounds  is  usually  fatal  to  a  sheep  or  a 
goat,  while  ten  pounds  is  the  lethal  dose  for  a  cow  or  horse.  The  first 
indication  of  trouble  is  marked  listlessness  followed  by  attacks  of  severe 
trembling  of  so  violent  a  nature  that  the  victim  finally  dies  from  weakness 
and  exhaustion.  In  the  human  snakeroot  poisoning,  the  chief  characteristics 
are  frequent  vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  the  presence  of  a  sewer-gas  like 
odor  on  the  breath  and  symptoms  of  fever  without  a  rise  in  temperature. 

Next  to  white  snakeroot,  the  most  important  poisonous  species  is  one  that 
few  farmers  suspect,  the  common  wild  cherry.  It  has  been  found  experi¬ 
mentally  that  the  foliage  of  wild  cherry,  particularly  on  the  young  sprouts 
or  when  in  a  wilted  condition,  contains  fatal  quantities  of  highly  dangerous 
prussic  acid.  So  powerful  is  the  prussic  acid  that  a  few  drops  of  the  pure 
liquid  is  deadly  to  any  animal.  Under  some  conditions  instances  were 
found  in  which  sheep,  cattle  or  horses  died  after  eating  wild  cherry  sprouts, 
particularly  along  fencerows.  or  after  grazing  on  wilted  wild  cherry  foliage 
from  broken  limbs  cast  into  the  pasture  by  storms  or  by  telephone  linesmen 
trimming  the  trees.  Sprouts  that  develop  on  the  stump  after  a  healthy  tree 
has  been  cut  down  often  cause  trouble.  The  usual  symptoms  of  cherry  poison¬ 
ing  are  staggering,  difficult  breathing,  dilation  of  the  eyes,  convulsions,  and 
falling,  followed  by  coma  and  death.  In  many  cases  as  small  a  quantity  as 
one  pound  of  wild  cherry  foliage  may  prove  fatal.  Usually  animals  poisoned 
on  cherry  die  so  quickly  that  little  can  be  done  to  save  them  but.  if  time 
permits,  the  administration  of  corn  syrup  and  milk  in  quantity  will  prove 
beneficial. 

Probably  next  on  the  list  of  dangerous  poisonous  plants  is  the  common  farm 
weed,  the  ordinary  cocklebur.  The  seeds  and  the  young  sprouts  of  this  species 
are  highly  dangerous,  particularly  to  pigs  and  sheep.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 


Weedy  Pastures  Are  a  Potential  Source  of  Banger  to  Livestock 

the  size  of  a  walnut  was  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  American  Indian  for 
suicidal  purposes.  Poisoned  animals  usually  run  in  circles  and  tremble 
violently,  intermittent  and  severe  convulsions  being  the  most  striking  symptoms. 
Poisoning  usually  occurs  during  the  Spring  when  the  fleshy  roots  are  exposed 
after  thawing  or  when  animals  graze  on  the  sprouts  which  are  apparently 
tempting  in  flavor. 

White  snakeroot,  wild  cherry,  cocklebur  and  water  hemlock  are  undoubtedly 
the  Big  Four  among  stock  poisoning  plants  of  the  Corn  Belt.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  species,  however,  that  in  the  aggregate  cause  heavy  losses. 
The  black  locust,  for  example,  the  bark  and  seeds  of  which  contain  a  potent 
poison  called  robitin,  a  poison  capable  of  causing  death  of  horses,  sheep  and 
cattle.  Most  losses  of  this  character  are  due  either  to  allowing  domestic 
animals  to  graze  on  the  sprouts  or  else  to  hitching  horses  to  a  black  locust 
tree  in  such  a  manner  that  the  animals  may  gnaw  the  bark.  Occasionally, 
however,  sheep  losses  are  traced  to  eating  locust  pods.  The  dangerous  black 
locust,  with  its  small  spines  and  large  leaves,  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
innocent  honey  locust  which  has  smaller  leaves  and  large,  formidable  spines. 

Another  dangerous  tree  is  the  buckeye,  since  both  the  nuts  and  the  foliage 
of  this  common  species  are  poisonous  to  livestock.  Buckeye  poisoning  usually 
occurs  after  hungry  animals  have  eaten  a  number  of  the  nuts  lying  on  the 
ground  or  else  through  allowing  them  to  graze  on  recently  cleared  land 
containing  numerous  buckeye  sprouts.  Buckeyed  animals  usually  walk  with 
a  stiffened  or  staggering  gait,  exhibit  nervous  twitching  of  the  muscles,  dilation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  labored  breathing  and  coma  preceding  death.  The 
cultivated  horse  chestnut,  which  has  escaped  and  is  growing  wild  in  some 
sections  is  similar  in  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  buckeye. 

During  the  early  Spring  trouble  is  caused  by  staggerweeds,  which  include  two 
species  that  are  more  commonly  known  as  Dutchman's  breeches  and  dwarf 
larkspur.  Both  of  these  plants  grow  in  the  woods  from  bulbs  that  enable  them 
to  make  considerable  growth  before  the  grass  is  green.  Hungry  cattle,  grazing 
on  this  succulent  vegetation,  since  there  is  no  other  green  foliage  in  sight, 
develop  staggers  and  tremble.  In  severe  cases  it  may  cause  death.  Strangely, 
neither  of  these  two  species  seem  to  be  dangerous  to  sheep,  cattle  being  mainly 
affected.  Dutchman's  breeches  can  be  recognized  by  the  attractive  white, 
double-spurred  blossoms  and  lace-like  foliage,  while  dwarf  larkspur  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  buttercup  like  leaves,  the  tuberous  roots  and  blue  blossoms. 

Many  a  Corn  Belt  farmer  has  found  jimson  weed  responsible  for  heavy 
livestock  losses.  The  plant  is  rarely  touched  in  the  field  on  account  of  its 
disagreeable  odor  and  flavor.  Hogs  are  most  susceptible  to  this  type  of 
poisoning  and  also  most  frequently  graze  on  the  plants.  The  greatest  source  of 
trouble  coming  from  jimson  is  from  seeds  and  pods  that  are  mixed  with  silage. 

Then  there  is  nightshade,  common  in  pastures,  the  green  berries  of  which 
are  fatal  to  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  Pokeroots  are  dangerous  to  animals  and 
man  alike.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  scouring  rush  or  horsetail  which, 
when  cut  in  quantity  with  hay,  may  cause  a  type  of  poisoning  in  horses  and 
occasionally  in  sheep.  The  roots  of  the  May-apple  (Continued  on  Page  390) 


the  plant  is  only  poisonous  in  the  two-leaf  stage, 
since  the  poison  apparently  disappears  after  the 
second  pair  of  leaves  unfold.  Field  work  indicates 
that  poisoning  is  most  apt  to  occur  along  the  banks 
of  streams  and  on  overflow  land,  particularly  when 
rlie  moist  land  begins  to  dry  since  it  is  then  that 
the  dangerous  sprouts  appear  in  largest  numbers. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  cocklebur  sprout  poison¬ 
ing  are  depression,  nausea,  vomiting,  weakness, 
unsteady  gait,  twisting  of  the  neck  muscles,  labored 
respiration  and  coma  preceding  death,  which  occurs 
within  18  or  20  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  are 
noted.  There  is  evidence  that  fats  or  oils  will 
counteract  the  poison  if  the  victim  is  not  too  far 
gone.  The  discovery  that  cocklebur  sprouts  are 
poisonous  to  livestock  has  cleared  up  the  mystery 
surrounding  numerous  pig  losses  in  early  Spring. 

q'he  most  deadly  of  all  plants,  although  not  the 
most  common,  is  the  water  hemlock.  This  species 
is  often  confused  with  wild  parsnip,  a  non-poison- 
ous  plant.  The  wild  parsnip,  however,  has  yellow 
flowers,  a  parsnip-like  root  and  grows  on  all  types 
of  soil,  while  water  hemlock  blossoms  are  pure 
white,  the  stems  are  usually  streaked  with  purple, 
and  the  roots  are  clustered  like  a  hill  of  small  sweet 
potatoes.  In  case  of  doubt  cut  one  of  the  fleshy 
roots  and  if  a  glistening  yellow  juice  exudes  be 
careful  since  this  is  a  certain  sign  of  water  hem¬ 
lock.  Furthermore,  water  hemlock  grows  only  in 
moist  places,  such  as  wet  roadsides,  swamps  and 
along  banks  of  streams. 

So  dangerous  is  this  plant  that  a  piece  of  root 


Below,  details  of  water  hemlock;  right , 
samples  of  cocklebur,  poisonous  only  in 
the  two-leaf  stage;  lower  right,  white 
snakeroot,  with  its  white  blossoms  and 
broad  leaves. 
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Creating  an  Interesting  Rock  Garden 


Creating  a  rock  garden  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  within  the  reach  of  the 
amateur.  If  gardens  are  pictures,  these  rock  gardens  are  miniatures.  Ordinary 
garden, plants  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  rock  garden  as  adult  actors  would 
be  in  a  marionette  show.  Nothing  that  grows  higher  than  12  inches  should  be 
admitted  to  these  pigmy  precincts  except  the  gardener,  who  must  bend  low  to 
coddle  and  admire  the  small  plant  refugees  that  are  here  protected.  The  rock 
garden  fork  is  a  kitchen  fork,  the  spade  is  a  case-knife. 

The  rock  garden  pockets  of  soil  are  reserved  for  elfin  things,  the  little  cousins 
of  the  showy  plants  of  the  large  garden,  distant  relatives  from  the  high  and 
cold  far  places  of  the  earth.  Such  plants  would  be  overshadowed,  smothered 
and  lost  in  the  ordinary  garden.  Here  we  make  a  small-scale  setting  specially 
made  for  them  to  prosper  and  smile.  Their  garden  is,  indeed,  a  “nursery.” 

The  rock  garden  should  not  be  confused  with  the  late  Victorian  rockery,  once 
a  doubtful  ornament  on  everybody's  lawn,  nor  with  the  rock-studded  terrace, 
designed  to  cover  a  grassless  slope  and  crowded  with  exuberant  petunias, 
nasturtiums,  and  other  handsome  and  more  or  less  uncertain  blooming  plants. 
A  true  rock  garden  is  a  reproduction,  both  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  of  a  mountain  dell  or  a  high  hillside.  It  aims  to 
provide  a  natural  environment  for  the  plants  of  the  uplands,  the  courageous 
little  fellows  that  go  on  making  the  world  beautiful  after  the  trees  have  quit 
at  timber  line.  Such  gardens  are  often  known  as  Alpine  gardens,  although  most 
of  them  have  space  allotted  to  Mayflower  and  Trillium,  Quaker  ladies,  moccasin 
flowers  and  other  diminutive  plants  from  lowland  woods  and  swamps. 

The  successful  rock  garden  is  not  a  mass  of  rocks  but  a  miniature  mountain 


Next  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  of  their 
caprices  and  peculiarities,  if  the  full  possibilities  and  advantages  are  to  be 
realized.  An  almost  infinite  number  of  species  and  varieties  are  to  be  had  for 
the  rock  garden.  There  are  now  more  than  SOO  cataloged  species  to  select  from, 
so  we  shall  need  to  use  due  care  that  we  have  a  variety  which  blooms  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  following  list  is  suggested  to  the  beginner : 

Mat  or  carpet  plants  for  rock  surface,  wall  or  bank,  include  thyme,  lemon- 
scented  thyme,  whoolly  thyme,  mother  of  thyme,  white  snowcrop,  goldmoss, 
English  stoneerop,  running  stonecrop,  leafy  stonecrop,  stringy  stoneci’op,  liver- 
leaf,  toad  flax  and  thyme  leaved  speedwell. 

For  carpet  and  moss,  about  six  inches  tall,  use  moss  pinks,  Alpine  rock  cress, 
rock  speedwells,  Hungarian  speedwell,  Alpine  wallflower,  Ne\v  Zealand  bur, 
M  on  sear  chick  weed,  Bieberstein  chick  weed,  maiden  pink,  grass  pink.  Cheddar 
pink,  ice  pink,  stonecrop,  rock  soapwort,  Calabrian  soapwort,  purple  dead 
nettle,  white  dead  nettle,  spotted  dead  nettle,  carpet  bugle,  Geneva  bugle. 

Flowers  of  various  heights  generally  taller  than  the  above,  include  leather 
saxifrage,  Rajah  saxifrage,  Alpine  aster,  common  sun  rose,  rock  harebell, 
Carpathian  harebell,  Alpine  catchfly,  wild  pink  or  catchfly,  daphne,  dwarf  iris, 
evergreen  candytuft,  candytuft,  primroses,  late  aster,  yellow  alyssum,  Arctic 
daisy,  Corean  daisy. 

For  runners  between  rock  crevices  use  stringy  sedum  and  Winter  creeper. 

From  base,  up  over  stone,  bank  or  wall,  these  creepers  are  best :  Baby  Winter 
creepers,  silver  edge  Winter  creeper,  Winter  creeper  and  bunch-leaf  English  ivy, 
while  to  hang  down  from  above,  myrtle  and  Alpine  myrtle  are  preferred. 

Shrubs:  Rock  cot  on  caster,  roekspray,  Spring  heath,  heath¬ 
ers,  Winter  jasmine,  primrose  jasmine. 

Evergreens :  Creeping  juniper,  Pfitzer  juniper  and  dwarf 
Alberta  spruce. 

Plants  adapted  to  use  in  filling  in  chinks  between  stones 
include  the  house  leek  (hen  and  chickens),  cobweb  house 
leek,  moss  campion,  sea  thrift,  whitlowgrass,  globe  daisy 
and  siebold  stonecrop. 

Four  annuals  are  sweet  alyssum,  California  poppy,  lo¬ 
belias  and  sun  (portulaca),  which  bloom  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  into  the  Fall. 

With  proper  forethought  the  seasons  should  sustain  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  blooms  from  the  members  of  the  rock  species 
family.  The  first  plants  that  flower  in  the  Spring  are  the 
snowdrops  (Galanthus  nivalis),  whose  drooping  white 
flowers  appear  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves.  Groups  of 
crocuses  throw  up  their  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  several-col¬ 
ors;  king  of  whites,  Baron  von  Bruno  and  yellow  mammoth. 


scene.  With  art  and  a  good  sense  of  proportion,  the  least 
promising  sites  may  be  transformed  to  suggest  pastoral 
spaces  on  the  roof  of  the  world.  Suppose  that  we  have  a 
space  no  greater  than  20  square  feet  to  paint  our  picture  on. 

So  skillfully  may  the  Rhododendrons  and  the  Laurels,  the 
dwarf  pines,  the  low  Junipers  and  Arbor  Vitte  be  planted 
for  our  background,  and  so  cunningly  the  rocks  and  the 
paths  arranged,  that  the  effect  of  depth  and  distance  and 
remoteness  is  obtained,  and  a  quiet  solitude  of  nature 
perfectly  stimulated. 

Plan  exactly  how  you  wish  this  spot  to  look,  no  matter 
how  small  or  large,  and  then  build  up  the  earthy  part  before 
the  rocks  are  put  in,  unless,  of  course,  you  are  working  on 
a  plot  which  already  has  rocks  scattered  by  nature,  in 
which  case  you  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  remove  This  roclc  garden 
rocks  and  scatter  earth  between  those  that  remain.  Most 
rock  gardeners  make  the  mistake  of  putting  in  the  rocks  first  and  the  soil 
afterward.  That  is  not  a  good  plan. 

Provide  soil  mixtures  which  will  retain  moisture,  since  the  rocks  hold  the 
heat  from  the  sun  and  sometimes  supply  too  high  a  temperature  for  the  plants 
which  often  should  be  placed  close  to  or  overhanging  them.  In  many  rock 
gardens  the  soil  bearing  the  plant  often  must  be  retained  in  a  little  pocket  or 
other  small  compass  so  rapidly  drained  that  humus  or  peat  moss  should  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  order  to  retain  sufficient  moisture  for  nourishment. 

Old  stone  walls  which  may  be  used  to  form  backgrounds  for  the  rock  garden 
picture,  afford  inviting  opportunities  to  develop  one's  skill  in  ornamentation. 
Stone  steps  which  may  be  bordered  with  bluebells,  snow -glories,  daffodils, 
tulips,  iris  or  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of  dwarf  or  low-growing  plants  tempt 
the  rock  gardener  to  his  greatest  achievements. 

Arranging  the  rocks  is  where  we  may  paint  pictures,  by  setting  the  proper 
background  on  which  the  colors  are  later  sprayed  by  the  plants.  Using  rocks 
weighing  from  300  pounds  each  to  the  size  of  a  football,  some  even  smaller, 
the  boulders  are  sunk  about  two-thirds  their  size  into  the  soil  to  hold  them 
firmly  in  place.  Cracked  or  fissured  surfaces  should  face  upward  and  be  filled 
with  soil  for  the  reception  of  plants  later.  Do  not  crowd,  but  leave  ample  space. 

The  earth  has  been  scattered  over  the  area.  This  has  plenty  of  humus  and 
sand  mixed  in  it  and,  if  possible,  a  liberal  supply  of  well-rotted  manure  to  fill 
the  niches,  crevices  and  hollows  where  the  little  prostrate  and  creeping  plants 
which  delight  to  dwell  in  such  tiny  places  may  be  established.  These  gems  of 
the  flowering  world  with  their  myriads  of  delicately  hued  blossoms  often 
add  the  greatest  charm  to  a  rock  garden.  Piles  of  rotted  leaves,  oak  if  possible, 
provide  humus.  Bouemeal.  sheep  manure,  peat  moss  and  even  peat  moss 
mixed  with  manure,  may  be  used  as  fertilizers.  These  lighten  and  feed  the  soil. 


reveals  how  natural  settings  may  he  transformed  into  a  beautiful  flower  garden. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  squills  (Scilla  sibirica)  appear  with  their 
china-blue  flowers  borne  on  slender  spikes.  The  glory-of-the-snow  (Chionodoxa 
lucilne)  gives  a  charming  effect  with  blue  and  white  flowers  hanging  from  stem. 

Another  cheery  little  plant  is  the  Winter  aconite  (Eranthis  113’emalis),  which 
prefers  a  moist,  shady  location.  Its  bright  yellow  flowers,  resting  on  an 
emerald-green  cushion  of  leaves,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  chionodoxa, 
scillas  and  snowdrop.  The  blue  flowers  of  the  grape  hyacinth  (Museari)  pro¬ 
long  the  season  of  blue  flowers.  Heavenly  blue  is  the  best  variety. 

Groups  of  botanical  tulips,  elusiana  and  carinata  rubra,  with  attractive  rich 
flowers,  are  admired  as  we  walk  through  the  rock  garden.  In  a  shaded  spot 
we  see  a  group  of  Fritillaria  atropurpurea  with  deep  purple,  bell-shaped, 
drooping  flowers  checkered  with  green,  and  the  dog-tooth  violet  or  adder's 
longue,  with  light  yel  1  ow  flowers  and  long  green  leaves  mottled  with  white  and 
purple  spots.  The  ferns  are  interesting  as  they  unroll  their  fronds.  During 
the  Summer  their  graceful  foliage  is  pleasing. 

About  the  end  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  one  is  attracted  by  the  mountain 
pinks  that  carpet  the  ground,  and  evergreen  foliage  being  hidden  under  the 
masses  of  lilac,  rose-pink  or  pure  white  blooms. 

The  leopard's  bane  (Doronicum),  with  its  large  bright  daisy-like  yellow 
flowers  on  long  stems,  is  most  effective  with  the  beautiful  little  irises  (Iris 
pumila)  that  grow  four  or  five  inches  high.  Drifts  of  pure  white  flowers  are 
made  by  the  hardy  candytuft,  its  evergreen  foliage  completely  hidden  with 
the  dense  heads  of  flowers. 

In  a  shaded  nook  we  are  attracted  by  the  long  racemes  of  graceful,  heart- 
shaped  pink  flowers  of  an  old-fashioned  favorite,  bleeding  heart.  The  wood 
lily  or  wake  robin  (Trillium)  also  prefers  a  shaded  spot.  It  is  rather  startling 
at  first,  as  the  pure  white  flowers  appear  like  (Continued  on  Page  392) 
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Summer  Cottages  as  a  Side-Line 

The  first  settlers  in  this  locality  came  here  about 
the  year  1800  by  boat  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
was  the  main  highway  for  travel  for  many  years 
afterward.  At  this  time  there  was  only  an  Indian 
trail  along  the  shore  which  they  used,  too,  in  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  friendly  Indians  or  the  nearby  settlers. 

“To  mill  and  to  meeting  the  settlers  went 
In  their  boats,  or  on  Indian  trail.” 

This  region  has  become  a  Summer  playground 
with  many  cottages  along  the  shore.  First  of  all  it 
is  a  dairy  section,  and  my  neighbor  has  a  honey 
farm ;  so  you  see  it  is  literally  a  land  flowing  with 
“milk  and  honey.”  In  our  pasture  are  the  Jersey 
cow  and  heifer — softly  colored  as  deer — there  are 
fields  of  sweet  corn,  early  potatoes,  tomatoes,  green 
peas  and  other  vegetables,  an  acre  of  strawberries. 
Some  of  the  cottagers  have  land  enough  to  have 
gardens  themselves,  and  they  stay  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  the  entire  season. 

The  scenery  is  as  rare  as  it  is  different — not  to 
be  compared  with  any  other  in  America  or  else¬ 
where.  The  panorama  of  the  Thousand  Islands  is 
the  one  and  only  of  its  kind,  beautiful  alike  in  all 
seasons,  changeful  always,  winds,  weather,  tem¬ 
perature  even  making  the  picture  different.  I  have 
seen  in  the  shimmering  heat  and  stillness  of  a  Sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  a  mirage  of  many  islands  where  there 
are  only  two  or  three.  The  place  has  a  charm  that 
draws  like  a  magnet,  those  who  have  lived  or 
vacationed  here,  back,  as  to  home  again. 

We  have  three  Summer  cottages  on  the  shore  of 
our  farm,  besides  the  farmhouse  on  the  main  high¬ 
way  where  we  live,  and  the  old  farmhouse  across 
the  way.  This  last  was  built  some  eighty  years 
ago,  after  the  old  log  house,  the  home  of  the 
pioneer  family  was  burned.  The  Roosevelt  Highway 
cuts  the  farm  in  two,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
scenic  highway,  traffic  ridden,  wide  and  smooth,  a 
far  cry  from  the  old  Indian  trail.  It  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  great  man — Theodore  Roosevelt,  this 
model  of  modern  road  construction  which  is  a  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  all  who  live  beside  its  path  across  the 
continent,  as  well  as  to  the  traveler. 

Two  private  roadways  lead  down  to  the  shore  to 
the  cottages.  The  first  was  built  some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  pioneer  of  the  business  in  this  locality.  We 
made  a  rustic  camp  which  grew  from  one  room  to 
four,  with  additional  wings,  and  whose  original  use 
as  a  laundry,  was  changed  to  a  jolly  place  for  camp¬ 
ing  and  shore  dinners  with  the  coming  of  people  who 
wanted  to  rent  it  for  vacation  use.  We  had  built  a 
big  cupboard  out  of  my  piano  packing  box,  carried 
down  dishes,  and  finally  beds  and  bedding,  and 
camped  there  ourselves  for  a  whole  season,  renting 
the  farmhouse  at  a  good  price  to  friends  from  the 
city.  There  was  a  large  porch  built  around  large 
cedars,  with  their  foliage  for  its  roof,  and  seats 
built  between  the  tree  trunks.  It  proved  a  profitable 
venture,  for  the  Summer  people  bought  supplies  from 
us,  eggs,  milk,  garden  vegetables  and  fruit,  besides 
the  rent  which  was  very  gratefully  received  and 
appreciated  by  the  farmer  family.  One  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  families  has  been  vacationing  here  for  21  years, 
and  this  is  their  choice  of  the  cottages.  This  last 
year  they  came  with  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
occupied  this  old  cottage  and  the  smaller  one  not 
very  far  away.  \ 

We  have  built  two  more  since  then,  the  second 
at  quite  an  expense  for  labor  and  materials — bun¬ 
galow  type — on  the  high  rocks  among  the  cedars, 
with  an  outside  stairway  down  to  the  shore.  For 
those  who  really  want  to  get  away  by  themselves, 
the  place  is  ideal — it  cannot  even  be  seen  except 
from  the  river,  although  it  is  really  not  far  from  the 
highway  or  the  farmhouse,  or  the  other  cottages,  but 
is  quiet  and  secluded  to  the  nth  degree. 

The  White  Cottage  is  a  bit  smaller  than  the  other 
two,  only  room  for  six  people  at  the  most.  It  is 
set  just  over  the  line  from  the  best  of  neighbors, 
cottagers  who  own  their  home  and  stay  from  early 
Summer  until  crisp  Fall  weather,  and  is  set  in  a 


sunny  location  in  the  open,  which  insures  both  the 
benefit  of  the  river  breezes  and  plenty  of  sunlight. 
This  is  the  cottage  which  most  appeals  to  me,  for 
its  cheerful  location,  and  because  it  is  always  com¬ 
fortable  even  in  wet  or  cool  weather,  and  for  its 
associations,  for  it  was  built  over  from  rooms 
which  were  my  Mother’s  when  she  was  with  us,  and 
afterward  were  moved  to  the  shore  where  they  were 
remodeled. 

These  Summer  cottages  rent  readily,  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  a  quiet  one,  and  they  are  not  built  very 
close  together  nor  too  near  the  farmhouse,  which 
insures  a  degree  of  quietness  and  privacy.  Beds 
can  be  moved  with  perfect  safety  on  the  porches  for 
open-air  sleeping  which  is  so  restful  for  quiet 
nerves.  It  is  ideal  for  children,  too,  for  families 
can  preserve  their  home-life  without  interference. 

Many  local  features,  like  our  cold  spring,  the 
market  gardens  here  and  nearby,  the  honey  farm 
down  the  road,  the  little  store  at  the  corner,  the 


A  study  in  sunshine  and  shadow,  shoiviny  the  path 
along  our  shore  as  it  is  today. 


Jersey  milk,  and  new-laid  eggs  (so  convenient  when 
the  fish  fail  to  bite),  and  the  absolute  rest  from 
business  and  the  calls  and  demands  of  town  life, 
together  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  surround¬ 
ings,  make  this  a  pleasant  and  healthful  place  to 
go  vacationing.  It  is  a  profitable  side-line  for  farm¬ 
ers  here  during  the  Summer  months,  and  it  has 
grown  in  this  locality  from  the  one  good  idea  of 
building  the  rustic  camp,  pioneer  of  the  business,  so 
many  years  ago.  florexce  j.  f.  fake. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Hay 

The  last  Winter's  experience  wfith  lamb  feeding 
has  taught  some  lessons  that  may  be  of  benefit  in 
the  years  to  come,  particularly  during  dry  seasons 
such  as  we  have  endured  recently. 

In  the  past  wre  have  regarded  Sweet  clover  as  a 
valuable  source  of  nitrogen  and  organic  matter,  in 
our  efforts  to  maintain  and  increase  soil  fertility. 
But  we  have  always  felt  rather  skeptical  about  its 
use  for  hay,  thinking  that  if  cut  early  enough  to  be 
palatable  and  attractive  to  our  stock,  so  much  time 
would  be  required  in  the  curing  process,  that  it 
would  be  so  damaged  by  weathering,  as  to  be  of 


little  real  value.  If  left  to  become  more  mature 
and  therefore  cure  more  quickly,  it  would  be  so 
coarse  and  brushy  that  no  stock  would  care  for  it. 
For  these  reasons  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  past 
years  to  make  hay  from  Sweet  clover. 

However  the  dry  seasons  we  have  passed  through 
recently  have  led  us  to  resort  to  several  practices 
that  in  years  of  normal  rainfall  would  not  have  been 
necessary  or  expedient.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  experience  with  a  crop  of  Sweet  clover 
and  its  value  as  a  source  of  roughage  in  fattening 
lambs :  A  field  of  20  acres  of  barley  sown  in  the 
Spring  of  1935  was  seeded  down  to  white  blossom 
Sweet  clover  at  the  rate  of  about  12  pounds  of 
scarified  seed  to  the  acre.  The  intention  was  to 
allow  this  crop  to  grow,  after  the  barley  had  been 
harvested,  till  the  following  Spring,  and  then,  when 
fairly  well  grown— two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high — 
plowr  under  the  entire  crop,  Summer  fallow-,  and  sow 
to  wheat  in  the  Fall.  But  by  the  time  this  growth 
had  been  attained,  due  to  an  entire  lack  of  rainfall 
for  several  weeks,  the  soil  conditions  were  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  to  plow  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  suitable  seed  bed  for  Winter  wheat,  conse¬ 
quently  the  Sweet  clover  crop  was  left  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  till  it  was  nearly  mature,  although 
most  of  it  was  still  in  bloom.  Just  what  disposition 
to  make  of  this  immense  crop  now  about  four  feet 
high  was  a  problem. 

After  securing  our  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  crop, 
we  realized  that  it  w-as  doubtful  if  a  second  growth 
of  Alfalfa  would  come  on  of  sufficient  size  to  pro¬ 
duce  another  cutting.  This  condition  prevailed  quite 
generally  all  through  the  vicinity.  This  meant  that 
hay  was  bound  to  be  scarce  and  high  in  price  before 
another  Summer  came  around.  We  saw  in  this  field 
of  Sweet  clover  a  quantity  of  roughage  (very 
rough ! )  that  might  look  good  to  stock  during  the 
Winter.  So  the  power  mower  w-as  put  to  work,  and 
in  spite  of  the  drought,  we  actually  hoped  for  a  few 
more  days  of  good  hay  weather.  Needless  to  say  it 
came,  plenty  of  it,  and  this  entire  crop  was  put  in 
the  barn  without  a  drop  of  rain  to  bleach  or  dam¬ 
age  it. 

It  was  difficult  to  handle  with  regular  equip¬ 
ment  for  securing  hay,  and  it  was  terribly  bulky  to 
mow  away  in  the  barn,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
leaves  were  lost  in  the  process,  but  the  color  was 
excellent,  and  the  odor  fragrant  and  delightful. 

Winter  came — and  with  it  a  carload  of  54-pound 
range  lambs,  330  of  them,  from  the  high  altitudes 
of  Northern  Montana.  With  considerable  curiosity 
and  foreboding  we  offered  these  lambs  some  of  this 
coarse  brushy  material ;  the  result  was  most  sur¬ 
prising  and  gratifying,  the  appetizing  odor  was  ir¬ 
resistible  to  the  lambs,  and  the  way  they  managed 
to  devour  this  Sweet  clover  hay  was  a  marvel,  only 
the  very  coarsest  woody  stems  being  left,  and  if 
this  could  be  put  through  a  hammer  mill  or  silage 
cutter,  undoubtedly  they  would  all  be  consumed. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  this  hay  was  not 
used  extensively  for  the  roughage  in  the  ration,  but 
was  fed  alternate  mornings  with  Alfalfa  and  clover 
mixture,  and  barley  and  oats  in  the  sheaf  at  night, 
both  feeds  following  the  grain  ration. 

The  conclusions  from  this  experience  are  that  we 
have  underestimated  the  value  of  Sweet  clover  for  a 
hay  crop,  particularly  for  sheep  or  lambs.  Of  course 
with  normal  rainfall,  these  results  would  have  been 
quite  different,  but  if  it  can  be  cut  and  cured  “be¬ 
tween  showers”  or  with  no  rain  after  mowing,  we 
have  on  hand  a  very  good  forage  crop,  relished  by 
sheep  or  any  kind  of  young  stock. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  for  old  horses  with  poor 
teeth,  unless  put  through  a  silage  cutter  or  some 
other  machine  that  would  grind  or  shred  the  coarser 
parts. 

And  so  we  have  learned  one  more  lesson  as  we 
were  compelled  to  meet  and  overcome  conditions 
arising  from  the  recent  dry  seasons.  Truly  “it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.”  ibvixg  c.  h.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Bight — Cedar  Camp,  the  pioneer  cottage 
in  this  locality.  Left — The  White  Cot¬ 
tage.  Belote — The  Cottage  in  the  Woods. 
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NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE 


You  are  to  be  the  judge  — 
You  must  be  satisfied 


ASPARAGUS 


RHUBARB 

HORSERADISH 

ROOTS 


STRAWBERRY  —  Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Win. 
Beit,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy,  Dorsett  Fairfax, 
Catskill,  Chesapeake,  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing. 
Ail  transportation  fully  paid  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  7  Var’  above.. $  .75  $2.40  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairf’x,  Catskill,  Chesa’  .85  2.75  5.00  22.50 
Mastodon  &  Gem  Everbearing.  1. 10  3.75  7.25  32.50 
Raspberry — Latham.  Chief,  St.  Regis  &  Cumberland. 
Blackberry— Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry. 
All  trans’  paid  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  2 yr.  No.  1  $  .30  $  .50  $  .80  $1.25  $4.25  $8.00 

Rhubarb  2  yr.  No.  1  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horser’d’lilyr.  No.  1  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Rasp.  &  Blackberry.  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.00  18.00 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  Q UOT ED  'aBOVE 

Catalog  free,  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  Cabbage  plants  are  young  and  thrifty,  grown  from 
early  spring  sowings,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  start  grow¬ 
ing  much  Quicker  and  mature  earlier  than  the  over 
wintered  plants  that  are  so  slow  in  getting  started. 
Leading  varieties  grown  from  selected  seed.  Price 
with  transportation  prepaid.  100  for  40c:  500  for  $1.25: 
1000  for  $1.80;  5000  or  more  $1.00  per  1000  F.  O.  B., 
Sewell,  N.  J. 

Also  other  vegetable  plants  in  season. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified 

DORSETT  and  FAIR¬ 
FAX,  also  all  other 
leading  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties. 

Our  1937  catalog  gives 
prices,  descriptions,  il¬ 
lustrations  in  color  and 
complete  planting  and 
cultural  directions. 

FHEE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  •  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  Largest  Growers  in  America. 


STRAWBERRIES  M 


CATALOG  FREE! 

Write  for  your  copy  NOW.  Fully 
describes  many  varieties  includ¬ 
ing:  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fairfax, 
etc.  and  tells  how  to  raise  them. 
Our  plants  are  stronger,  healthier 
and  guaranteed  heavy  producers. 
Study  our  low  prices  and  quantity 
discounts  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Write— 

RAYNER  BROS. 

BOX  40  SALISBURY,  MO. 


DEPENDABLE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  better.  Catalog  FREE, 


True  to  name. 


100  1000  5000 

.60  $3.00  $13.75 
.60  3.00  13.75 

3.75 
3.50 

3.50 
4.00 

5.50 


.65 

.60 

.60 

.70 

1.00 


17.50 

15.00 

15.00 

18.00 

20.00 


Our  Plants  and  Packing  Please  50 
E.  Blakemore,  Sen.  Dunlap.,.  .35 

E.  Dorsett,  Late  Gandy . 35 

E.  Southland,  Fairfax . 35 

Fruitland,  Big  Joe . 35 

Late  Lupton . 35 

Late  Chesapeake - -  , . 40 

Gem,  Lucky  Strike,  Evb.  . . ...  .50 

STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  mier,  Howard  17  and 

Big  Joe  80c  per  100:  $4.00  per  1000  ;  5000  for  $17.50. 
Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing  $1.00  per  100:  $6.00  per 
1000.  Catalog  Free.  Basil  Perry,  R  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


r .  _  i _ _  ni  AMTC  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill, 

Strawberry  PLANTS  Big  Joe,  Premier,  80c  per 
100  P.  paid:  $4.00  per  1000  express.  Mastodon  Ever- 
bearing,  $1.00  per  100  P.  paid;  $6.00  per  1000  express. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  F.  TRUITT,  No.  I,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Indian  Summer,  Sodus,  Newburg,  Latham,  Chief 
June,  etc.  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Grapes.  Fruit. 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  Cat.  free.  BAKER'S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  Baskets7 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Attractive 

$6.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b. 

Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 

Order  of  100  —  $1.00  Postpaid. 


/I  Al\l  IV1FC.  CO..  AMSTERDAM, 1\).V. 


CRYSTAL  IVY  BALL -METAL  STAND 

An  Ideal  Gift-60  cents  Prepaid. 

Twc  for  SI. OO.  R.  L.  SCOTT  COMPANY, 
74  '.MIDLAND  BLVD.,  MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


HORSE  RADISH  ROOTS  8B&»$a?6E£ 

WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


1KRIG  ATI  ON  PIPE,  NOZZLES  and  Supplies. 
GEORGE  ERB,  Seneca  St.  &  Bailey  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


ni  AUTC  ALL  LEADING 

iLHEi Id  VARIETIES 

100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F'.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.50  $1.35  $1.80  $1.25 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  2.50 

Cauliflower . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant . 75  3.00  5.00  4.00 

Brussel  Sprout . 50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Broccoli  . 60  2.00  3.00  1.50 

Collard  . 50  1.35  1.80  1.00 

Lettuce . 50  1.35  2.00  1.50 

Beet  . 50  1.50  2.00  1.50 

Tomato  . 55  1.50  2.00  1.25 

Ready  May  25 

Celery  . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Ready  June  20 

Asparagus  Roots  ....  1.25  4.25  8.00  7.00 

Rhubarb  Roots  .  4.00  15.00  30.00  25.00 

QUANTITY  PRICES 

shipment  railway 
express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000;  Cauliflower  $2.50 
per  1000:  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS  fSP&J'jSSSZ 

Aster,  Marigold,  Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula,  Cosmos. 
Celosia,  Snapdragon,  Snow-on-the-Mt.,  Petunia, 
Phlox,  Balsam,  Strawflower  I  c  each  postage  prepaid. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

A  complete  line  of  high  grade 
seeds.  GOLDEN  CROSS  BAN¬ 
TAM  CORN,  High  germinat¬ 
ing  new  crop  select  seed  of  tills  new  hybrid  variety 
35c  per  lb.;  $3.00  for  10  lbs.;  $12.50  for  50  lbs. 
postage  prepaid 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


SAVE  FERTILIZER 

Grow  Larger  Crops 

This  easy-to-use  kit  tests  for  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potash  and  acidity.  It  will  show  you 
in  advance  just  what  fertilizer  you  need  to  get 
the  best  results  at  the  least  cost. 


SOIL  TEST 
KIT  •  1.50 

Complete  with  A  mmmm 
instructions  and  data  on  plant  needs 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  O.  Box  528,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants,  1 000-$  1.00,  5000-$4.50,  IO,000-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  Red  Book  1 000-$  1.50,  5000- 
$6.00.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  IOOO-$3,  5000-$I2.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant 
and  Late  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best 
available  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato. 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plant  treated,  with  BED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for 
FREE  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger 
Quantities.  You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you 
use  our  plants.  5  pounds  Virginia  Peanuts  $1  prepaid. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  150  ACRES  FOR  1937 

Outdoor  grown  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  now  ready — 
Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield.  Flatdutch.  Danish 
Ballhead,  and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant)  500, 
$1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  $1.00.  thousand;  10,000, 
$7.50  collect.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  Plants  ready 
$2.50,  1000;  5000,  $10.00.  Certified  Tomato.  Pepper. 
Eggplant  and  Sweet  potato  plants  ready  after  15th. 
We  use  Certified  TREATED  seeds,  all  planted  on  new 
land.  We  are  oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia. 
Shipping  capacity  over  half  million  daily.  First  class, 
handpicked  plants,  delivered  in  good  condition  or 
money  cheerfully  refunded. 

J.  P.  CO  UN  Cl  LL  COMPANY,  -  Franklin,  Va. 


SOY  BEANS 


Seed  Corn — Carefully  Recleaned  and 
Graded— High  Germination — North¬ 
ern  Ohio  Grown.  Sudan  Grass.  Millets,  Cow  Peas, 
and  all  varieties  of  field  seeds.  Reasonably  priced. 

Write  for  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  254,  Archbold,  Ohio 


Grow  vegetables  three  weeks  earlier 

WITH  CARLISLE’S  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN 
PLANTS.  Cabbage  plants.  $1.00;  Onion,  60c;  Tomato, 
$1.50,  thousand.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  Georgia 


HARDY,  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS-Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Eggplant,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Moss  Packed.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Largest  Individual 
Grower.  1500  Acres  Vegetable  Plants.  Descriptive 
Folder.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  PAY  POSTMAN 

Tomato,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants,  any  assortment. 
Roots  Mossed.  500,  50c:  1000,  90c.  Prompt  shipment. 

EMPIRE  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  Albany,  Georgia 


WHOLESALE  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Insure  profit¬ 
able  planting,  buy  our  hand  selects  certified  disease 
free  choicest  varieties,  cabbage,  onion,  lettuce,  brussel 
sprouts,  broccoli,  $1.00 — 1000.  Tomato,  peppers, 
potato,  later,  free  prices;  best  live  delivery, 
RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  -  Franklin,  Va. 


SPECIAL — Outdoor  grown  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants 
500,  75c;  1000,  $1.00  prepaid  75c  thousand:  10,000, 
$5.00  collect.  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


-CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER- 

Bliss  Triumph,  Early  Ohio,  Spaulding  Rose,  EARLY 
ROSE,  Green  Mountain,  KATAHDIN,  Smooth  Rural, 
HIPPEWA,  Rural  Russet,  WARBA.  Also  SELECTED, 
ROGUED,  grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss 
Triumph,  Smooth  and  Russet  Rural.  Early  Ohio.  NEW 
VARIETIES  —  CHIPPEWA,  WARBA  and  KATAH¬ 
DIN  are  outstanding.  We  recommend  their  triaL 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  BONNY,  -  ELBA,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden,  Porto  Rico  and 
Hayman.  Nancy  Hall  not  certified.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  Va. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  S£S$ 

II.  E.  Hodnett  &  Sons  -  Fillmore,  New  York 


OLD-TIME  Peachblow  Potatoes.  Bushel  $5.00.  Sample 
postpaid  20c.  R.  E.  HOYT,  R.  I,  Durand,  III. 


EDACTDDAAC  Cabbage.  Onions,  Peppers,  Beets,  Cauli- 
rKU J I  r KUUr  flower.  Lettuce  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tlfton,  Ga 


Tuberous  Begonias 

In  a  recent  letter  we  were  asked 
to  give  information  on  tuberous  rooted 
Begonias ;  as  the  correspondent  did  not 
give  name  or  address  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  locality  is  one  where  this 
plant  should  do  well.  It  seems  impatient 
of  hot  humid  weather,  and  last  Summer, 
when  we  had  prolonged  heat,  with  humid¬ 
ity  and  frequent  thunderstorms,  results 
were  quite  discouraging.  Where  they  do 
well  they  make  a  magnificent  Summer 
show  in  a  shady  or  partially  shaded 
place  outside.  The  tubers  are  started  in¬ 
doors  ;  where  a  few  plants  are  wanted 
for  the  home  garden  March  is  a  suitable 
time,  as  they  are  usually  beginning  to 
sprout  then,  but  they  are  started  com¬ 
mercially  from  February  to  the  end  of 
May.  Before  the  tubers  begin  to  sprout 
an  inexperienced  gardener  may  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  them  right  side  up,  as 
the  wrinkly  dark  brown  tubers  have  a 
very  non-commital  appearance.  Usually, 
however,  the  top  of  the  tuber  is  slightly 
concave ;  the  shoot  will  as  a  rule  turn 
the  corner  and  start  upwards,  even  when 
planted  upside  down  but  one  would  rather 
start  right.  They  may  be  planted  in  pans 
or  boxes.  A  desirable  soil  medium  is  a 
mixture  of  loam,  coarse  sand  and  leaf 
mold.  The  crown  of  the  tuber  should  be 
even  with  the  top  of  the  soil.  Water 
sparingly  until  they  sprout ;  it  is  good 
practice  to  keep  them  dark  until  sprout¬ 
ing  begins,  covering  with  canvas  or  paper. 
When  the  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long, 
put  each  plant  in  a  six-inch  pot.  Suitable 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  loam  in  which  old 
well-rotted  cow  manure  is  incorporated, 
rotted  leaf  mold,  and  a  little  sand.  When 
these  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants 
may  be  shifted  into  10-inch  pots,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  planted  out.  Where  ma¬ 
nure  cannot  be  obtained,  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used,  with  a  mixture  of  leaf 
mold  or  peat  moss  to  give  liumus.  If 
the  plants  are  to  be  set  out  in  a  bed,  the 
ground  should  be  well  worked,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  old  manure,  or  leaf 
mold  and  fertilizer.  They  want  a  shady 
place,  but  must  not  be  exposed  to  drip 
from  overhanging  branches,  or  from  the 
eaves  of  a  building.  They  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  porch  or  window  boxes  in  a 
location  too  shady  for  other  flowering 
plants,  and  there  are  some  either  for 
boxes  or  hanging  baskets.  The  improved 
varieties,  single,  double,  frilled  and  ca¬ 
mellia-flowered,  are  really  gorgeous,  and 
they  are  very  free  from  insect  or  disease 
attack,  but  they  must  be  kept  cool,  and 
our  very  high  Summer  temperatures  are 
discouraging  to  them.  E.  T.  R. 


Poisonous  Plants  on  the 
Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  386) 
are  poisonous  to  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs. 

There  are  numerous  other  poisonous 
plants  that  cause  trouble.  Among  these 
are  sneezeweed,  black-eyed  Susan,  wild 
indigo,  cursed  buttercup,  cattail,  whorled 
milkweed,  water  parsnip,  button  busli, 
star  flower,  and  seeds  of  red  sorrel  eaten 
in  quantity. 

During  the  course  of  this  extensive  field 
work  it  has  repeatedly  been  noted  that 
animals  that  have  been  well  fed  on  a 
balanced  ration  are  not  nearly  as  apt  to 
eat  dangerous  plants  as  •animals  that 
have  been  poorly  fed,  so  the  practicing  of 
proper  feeding  methods  is  an  excellent  in¬ 
surance  against  losses  of  this  character. 
Especially,  dangerous  is  the  common 
practice  of  turning  livestock  into  the 
woods  too  early  in  the  Spring  when  there 
is  nothing  green  present  except  such 
dangerous  plants  as  Dutchman's  breeches 
and  dwarf  larkspur,  and  allowing  them 
to  remain  late  in  the  Fall  when  acorns 
and  similar  undesirable  forage  are  the 
principle  items  to  eat. 

When  domestic  animals  begin  to  ex¬ 
hibit  symptoms  of  poisoning  it  is  wise  to 
call  a  veterinarian.  Home  remedies  are 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  Treatment 
should  he. given  the  ailing  animals  and  the 
cause  should  he  removed.  Snakeroot, 
water  hemlock  and  plants  of  that  type 
can  be  pulled  and  dug  out. 


Mrs.  Flynn  :  “This  neighborhood 
seems  pretty  noisy,  Mrs.  O’Brien.”  Mrs. 
O’Brien  ;  “Yis,  the  only  time  there’s  any 
peace  here  is  when  the  trucks  drown  the 
noise.” — Boston  Transcript. 


HOFFMAN’S  SEED  CORN 


A  customer  writes,  "I  planted  six  different 
kinds  of  corn,  but  yours  beat  them  all.  Your 
Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  yield  doubled 
the  amount  of  other  varieties.”  Hundreds  of 
others  say,  ”100%  satisfactory.”  We  have 
seed  corn  for  every  purpose  ...  15  varieties 
to  choose  from.  For  silo  or  crib. 

W  R I T  E  T  O  D  AY. . .  Get  Free  Copy  New 
1937  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats, Clovers,  Alfalfa, 
Soy  Beans,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

FREE  SEED  SAMPLES. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  250,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


FARM  SEEDS 


35  BEAUTIFUL  IRISES  $1.00 

Each  one  different.  A  riot  of  ex¬ 
quisite  colors  in  different  shades  of 
Pink,  Red,  Blue,  Yellow,  Purple, 
Lavender,  White  and  Bronze.  All 
up  to  date  and  popular.  All  strong, 
healthy,  blooming  size  roots.  One 
beautiful  variety  from  FRANCE  in 
each  collection.  Order  today.  We  pay  postage. 
Send  for  our  free  "Booklet”  of  Bargain  Collec¬ 
tions  in  Peonies,  Irises,  Phlox,  Poppies,  etc. 
HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  OFFERS^! 


12  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  . $2.00 

5  Different,  Your  Choice .  1.00 


NANUQUAKET,  lavender.  PORTHOS,  crimson,  MAN- 
O’  WAR.  deep  red,  MARILDA,  pink,  ORATOR,  buff, 
IDA  PERKINS,  white,  HOSE  FALLON,  orange, 
FLORILLA,  golden  yellow,  KENTUCKY,  orange  pink. 
JANE  COWL,  bronze,  F.  LAROCCO,  creamy  yellow, 
PEPPERMINT  CANDY,  striped  red  and  white.  6 
POMPONS,  assorted  colors,  $1.00.  15  Choice  Roots. 
Mixed  in  Handling  $1.00. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING 

251  R.  Court  St.,  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 

1937  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 
DAHLIAS  and  GLADIOLUS 

Lilies,  Cannas,  Perennials,  Iris.  Ferns . 

Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large 
or  100  medium  Gladiolus  $1  Postpaid. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  263,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PI  nnifW  lie  Best  that  grow.  Many  special  collections 
ULHUIVLUO  of  prize  winning  varieties.  Send  name 
today.  Harold  B.  Higgins,  GLAD-ACRES,  Easton,  Md. 


GLADIOLUS 


150  Blooming  size  bulbs,  40  choice 
varieties . $1.00.  Postpaid. 

Longfellow  Bros.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


DAHLIAS 

JERSEY  DAHLIAS, 


Price  list  on  request.  Also 
gladiolus,  lilies  chrysanthemums. 

OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 


1C  NAMED  DAHLIAS.  All  different  for  ©•*  Aft 
•A-**  W.  H.  TOPPIN,  Westville,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 


at  CONSIDER/IBLV 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

Send  for  our  Special  Reduced  May  Price  List  on 
Fruit  Trees.  We  can  save  you  money  and  furnisli 
5  0U  trees  which  will  please  you. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


QTRAU/RPRRIEQ 
o I nAVVDLnnlto 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— Dewberry  Tips,  Lucretia  and 
Austin.  Quality  Plants.  Low  Prices.  Get  our  Quotations. 
ALLEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  C,  Seaford,  Del. 


ASPARAGUS 

50-65  cts..  100-$1 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO 


ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy 

$1.00  Postpaid.  lOOO— $5.50. 
~  Box  40.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  75c— 1000 

We  plant  large  acreage,  pack  well  and  ship  promptly. 
White  Bermuda  onion  plants  75c,  1000.  Cabbage  plants, 
Copenhagen  and  Charleston.  60c,  1000.  Pepper  plants, 
Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder,  $2.00,  1000  or  25c, 
100.  Long  Green  hot  pepper  same  price.  Certified 
Porto  Rico  potato  plants,  $1.50,  1000.  We  grow  our 
plants  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY.  Quitman,  Georgia 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


Gardeners  grow  ripe 
tomatoes  2  wks.  earlier 
with  our  hardy,  field 
grown  tomato  plants.  Leading  varieties  grown  from 
best  Certified  Seed— $1,50  per  thousand.  Largest  In¬ 
dividual  Grower.  1500  Acres  in  Vegetable  Plants.  Write 
for  list.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 


Certified  Tomato 


Cabbage,  Onion  Plants,  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  any  assortment. 


Pay  Postman.  500,  60c;  1000,  $1.00.  Varieties  labelled. 
Mossed.  Prompt  shipment.  Jefferson  Farms,  Albany,  Ga. 


FIELD  Grown  Tomato  Plants.  Varieties;  Earliana, 
Marglobe.  Bonny  Best.  Pritchard.  Baltimore.  Prices: 
Postpaid— 200.  60c:  500,  $1.50:  1000,  $2.50.  Collect- 
1000,  $1.75:  5000,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  largo  lots. 
Also.  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Porto  Rico  Potato,  Onion  and  Spring  Grown 
Cabbage  Plants.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


PAY  POSTMAN — Tomato.  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants. 
Any  assortment.  Roots  Mossed.  Prompt  shipment. 

500,  50c;  1000,  90c.  Postal  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


It 


New 

GOI.DEN 

Seed 


1$ 


Extra  Early 
and  "WARBA” 
Potatoes 


CUYLER  RICH, 

NEWPORT,  MAINE 


300  Frostproof  Cabbage,  200  Onions,  $  Ofl  Prepaid 
100 Tomatoes,  50  Pepper,  50 Cauliflow-  1  Any 

ers  or  Egg  Plants  . .  ....ALL  JL  Variety 

Moss  packed.  PLANTER8  PLANT  CO.  -  Tyler,  Texas 


ui  I  j  Double  Flowering  Blood  Boots.  Odd  varie¬ 
ty  amed  ties  of  Hemlock  weeping  compact  and  dwarf 
forme.  GEORGE  L.  EHRLE,  Broad  Street,  Clifton,  N.  J 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Apparently  every  farmer  who  has  a 
dairy  is  eagerly  awaiting  action  on  the 
administration’s  plan  to  place  milk  con¬ 
trol  on  a  permanent  basis  in  Pennsyl- 
eania.  One  hearing  has  been  held  on  a 
counter  proposal,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
by  Rep.  John  A.  Smith,  of  Cumberland 
County,  a  Democrat.  His  bill  has  for  its 
main  purpose  the  removal  of  the  retail 
price  fixing  feature  and  setting  up  local 
Compliance  Boards  to  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  administration  measure  would 
retain  the  price  fixing  for  both  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  retailers.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  most  persons  that  the 
administration  bill  will  not  pass.  The 
House  agricultural  committee  on  April 
14  rejected  the  independent  measure  and 
decided  to  concentrate  on  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  measure. 


fields,  and  unusually  attractive  farms. 
We  expect  to  fully  cover  the  “Farming 
of  the  Amish  and  Mennonite  in  Lancaster 
County”  in  the  very  near  future.  F.  Y.  o. 


Poultry  on  Pa.  Farms 

There  are  51  farms  in  Pennsylvania 
which  have  poultry  flocks  of  more  than 
3,200  chickens  three  months  old. 

Of  the  167,368  farms' in  the  State  re¬ 
porting  poultry  flocks,  120  have  flocks  of 
2,500  or  more  birds  and  800  have  flocks 
of  from  1,000  to  2,500  birds. 

Flocks  under  400  birds  predominate. 
Those  reporting  less  than  50  birds  num¬ 
ber  71,186,  from  50  to  100  birds,  44,299, 
and  those  reporting  from  100  to  200 
birds  number  31,057.  There  are  13,728 
flocks  with  from  200  to  400  chickens. 

Survey  shows  a  chicken  population  over 


three  months  old  of  16,520,302,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,100,000  in  five  years.  A  total 
of  23,597,982  chickens  raised  per  year 
and  an  egg  production  of  112,217,347 
dozens  are  reported. 

There  are  more  poultry  flocks  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  than  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  combined. 

Five  Pennsylvania  egg  auctions  sold 
189,562  cases  of  eggs  last  year.  Sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  1935  sales  by  33,582  cases  and 
were  the  highest  on  record.  Six  years 
ago  they  totaled  only  7,736  cases. 

These  acutions  are  at  Doylestown,  New 
Holland,  Coatesville,  Butler,  the  Tri- 
County  Auction  at  Center  Point,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Auction  at  Bethlehem. 

Sales  last  year  by  auctions  w  ere : 
Doylestown,  54.261  case ;  Tri-County, 
36,700 ;  Lehigh  Valley,  25.156 ;  New  Hol¬ 
land,  12,247;  Coatesville,  20.172;  Butler, 
41,026. 


Total  sales  for  the  auctions  by  months 
were:  January,  15,200;  February,  12,- 
058  ;  March,  17,602  ;  April,  16,944  ;  May, 
18,187;  June,  17,396;  July.  14,945;  Au¬ 
gust,  14,778 ;  September,  13,532 ;  Oc¬ 
tober,  14,334  ;  November,  15.664  ;  Decem¬ 
ber,  19,922. 


Farm  Show’s  Profit 

Receipts  of  the  1937  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  exceeded  those  of  the  1936 
show  by  .$6,000.  Total  revenue  from  the 
1937  show  was  $62,872.44. 

Commercial  exhibitors  contributed  to 
this  augmented  revenue  by  paying  higher 
rental  rates  for  space  in  the  11-acre  Farm 
Show  building. 

By  giving  the  frozen  custard  conces¬ 
sionaire  space  on  a  commission  rather 
than  a  rental  basis  the  Farm  Show  Com¬ 
mission  increased  its  revenue  from  this 
source  by  $1,640.30. 


Farmers  in  many  rural  sections  along 
favorite  streams  whipped  by  anglers  are 
wondering  whether  the  bill  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  April,  permitting 
Sunday  fishing,  will  affect  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  their  days  of  rest.  Many  have 
posted  “trespassing  forbidden”  signs  on 
their  lands  as  evidencing  they  are  against 
the  plan  of  having  fishermen  tramp  their 
lands,  park  their  machines  on  their  farms 
and  go  fishing  on  Sundays.  However, 
many  others  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
bill  and  think  that  on  their  “days  of  rest” 
they  will  be  able  to  have  a  little  sport 
themselves. 


Good  seed  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  big 
yield  of  high-grade  potatoes,  declared 
Charles  S.  Adams,  Berks  County  Farm 
Agent.  Inferior  seed  often  results  in  poor 
stands,  waste  in  cutting,  lack  of  vigor, 
stem  rot,  scab  and  other  diseases  and 
low  yields  of  poor  quality  potatoes,  he 
adds.  The  leading  markets  in  the  State 
are  demanding  better  quality  and  better- 
graded  potatoes.  If  Pennsylvania  grow¬ 
ers  are  to  satisfy  this  demand,  he  points 
out,  they  must  give  more  attention  to 
quality,  particularly  the  elimination  of 
tuber  blemishes,  such  as  accompany  the 
planting  of  poor  seed.  Vigorous,  clean, 
well-stored  seed  will  do  much  toward 
eliminating  tuber  blemishes,  and  permit 
the  grower  to  put  up  a  better  graded 
product  for  which  he  can  command  a 
higher  price.  Seed  potatoes  should  never 
be  bought  on  appearance  alone,  he  de¬ 
clared,  since  the  most  injurious  tuber- 
borne  diseases  are  hidden.  The  parentage 
of  seed  planted,  methods  used  in  growing 
the  crop,  reliability  of  the  grower  or  seed 
agency,  and  manner  of  sorting  the  seed 
are  important  points  to  consider  when 
purchasing  seed.  Seed  purchased  as  cer- 
tified  seed  should  hear  the  official  tag  of 
the  State  in  which  produced,  he  said, 
More  than  2,500  demonstrations  conduct¬ 
ed  on  Pennsylvania  farms  during  the  past 
19  years  have  shown  an  average  differ¬ 
ence  of  54  bushels  an  acre  for  disease- 
free  seed  over  local  diseased  seed.  Varia¬ 
tions  of  23  to  62  bushels  an  acre  have 
been  recorded  where  different  lots  of  the 
same  seed  have  been  well-stored  and  poor¬ 
ly  stored.  Good  seed  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  production  of  large 
yields  in  Pennsylvania.  More  than  1,200 
growers  have  made  the  club  during  the 
past  10  years.  Growers  will  profit  by  be¬ 
ing  cautious  in  purchasing  seed  for  1937 
planting.  In  years  of  high  potato  prices 
there  is  always  a  crop  of  hitherto  un¬ 
known  dealers,  who  offer  wjiat  appear  to 
be  special  bargains.  The  product  may  be 
from  a  good  source  but  is  suually  lacking 
in  some  respect  which  pi’oves  unsatis¬ 
factory  when  delivered.  In  years  when 
seed  is  high  in  price,  the  grower  should 
answer  the  following  questions  before 
making  final  purchases : 

What  part  of  your  present  crop,  if  any, 
is  fit  for  seed  potatoes? 

Do  you  know  that  the  seed  you  con¬ 
template  purchasing  is  coming  from  a 
dependable  or  proved  seed  source? 

Do  you  know  that  the  produce  of  the 
seed  and  the  distributor  are  dependable 
and  reliable? 

What  assurance  have  you  that  the  seed 
is  free  from  disease? 

In  Lancaster  County,  most  of  the 
farmers  are  occupied  by  the  Amish  and 
Mennonite  sects.  These  farms  are  out¬ 
standing  for  rich  soil,  perfect  conditions 
of  the  buildings,  record  crop  yielding 


SAVE  TIME,  MONEY 
and  LABOR 
wifth  GOODYEAR 
TRACTOR  TIRES 

BEGIN  NOW  to  collect  the  savings 
which  Goodyear  All -Traction  Tractor 
Tires  will  give  you. 

Change  over  your  present  tractor 
from  steel  wheels  to  Goodyears  imme¬ 
diately.  Even  if  the  tractor  is  four,  five 
or  six  years  old,  a  saving  of  $125  to 
$150  per  year  will  not  be  unusual. 

Let  your  Goodyear  dealer  show  you 
what  you  can  expect  to  save — and  how 
quickly  and  inexpensively  he  can  make 
the  changeover. 

Every  day  you  postpone  this  change, 
you  pay  a  penalty  in  time,  labor  and 
actual  dollars  and  cents. 

ON  YOUR  IMPLEMENTS, 
TOO,  GOODYEARS  PAY 
DIVIDENDS 

ASK  your  Goodyear  dealer  about  the 
cut-down  plan  which  enables  you  to 
use  one  set  of  Goodyear  Tires  inter¬ 
changeably  on  several  implements. 

Implements  on  Goodyear  Tires  work 
faster,  last  longer,  require  less  drawbar 
pull.  The  chart  below  indicates  what 
you  can  save  in  power — and  savings  in 
power  mean  savings  in  money  and  time. 


'v£.  cood/yeaR  ■Hank 
TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

GOODYEAR  TRUCK  TIRES 


The  cheapest  thing  °n  you1^ 
is  the  best  tire  you  canbuy. 
nf  the  experience  01  more 
?2  years/ car  owners  operating 

“nd^all  driving  conditions  have 

found  there  U  no  t.re  like a 
vear  Tire.  Best  proof  of  that  is 
X.  d-  .L-*.  r\**oplc  ride  on 

Tires  "than  on  any 


«he  f»«  tha._n.ote p«°! 

Goodyear  - 

other  kind. 

GOODYEAR  KLINGTITE  BELTING 

heavy  drives.  Goodyear Klingtite 

Red  and  Pathfinder  Belting,  cut  /-=- JgA 

to  length,  for  small  power  ma- 

chinery.  Goodyear  Belting  lasts 

for  vears,  requires  no  dressing,  dGfi 

works  in  any  weather.  Fits  snug  y  *P  IffTiJF 

and  delivers  full  engine  power. 

GOODYEAR  SPRAY  HOSE 

1-  lived,  fullest-power  spray  ser 

your  money  can  buy.  _ 


coon  Ann 
BATTERY 

& 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  INC.,  AKRON.  OHIO 


FARM  WAGON-6000  LBS.  GROSS  WEIGHT 

Surface 

Wheel  or  Tire 

Av.  Drawbar 
Pull,  Lbs. 

Cinders 

4"  Steel  Wheel 

190.8 

Pneumatic  Tire 

60.5 

Concrete 

4"  Steel  Wheel 

76.6 

Pneumatic  Tire 

43.6 

Cultivated  Ground 

4"  Steel  Wheel 
Pneumatic  Tire 

1551.3 

586.2 
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Creating  an  Interesting  Rock  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  387) 


Henry  Jayne  Mills 

Henry  Jayne  Mills,  prominent  fruit- 
gi’ower  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  died  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  fall  in  the  State  Office  Build¬ 
ing  when  he  caught  his  heel  at  the  top  of 
the  State  Street  steps  and  broke  his  hip. 
Complications  from  the  fracture  caused 
his  death. 

Mr.  Mills  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  1879.  He  attended  Columbia  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1901  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  mining  engineering.  He  practiced 
his  profession  in  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Canada,  finally  taking  up 
farming  in  Kinderhook  as  a  dairy  farmer. 
He  married  Alice  Morrell,  daughter  of 
L.  L.  Morrell,  prominent  eastern  fruit¬ 
grower  and  owner  of  the  Morrell  or¬ 
chards,  Upon  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rell,  Mr.  Mills  took  over  the  management 
of  the  fruit  interests. 

He  attained  success)  as  a  fruit-grower, 
and  became  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
both  in  his  locality  and  in  the  East.  He 
brought  his  engineering  abilities  to  his 
orcharding  enterprises  and  became  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  various  mechanical  devices  adapt¬ 
ed  to  fruit-growing,  such  as  arsenical 
spraying  devices,  apple  washers  and  cold- 
storage  equipment. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  mayor 
of  Kinderhook,  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Kinderhook,  director  of 
the  Hudson  Storage  and  Ice  Co.,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbia  County  Farm  Bu- 
Jane  and  Emily,  his  three  sisters  and  a 
reau.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Alice  Morrell  Mills,  and  two  daughters, 
brother.  H.  B.  T. 
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THE  HENYARD 


suspended  white  butterflies.  There1  is 
also  an  attractive  variety  called  roseum 
which  has  rose-colored  blooms. 

Sedums  are  charming  plants,  and  the 
dwarf  varieties,  like  acre,  sarmentosum 
and  glaucium,  are  used  for  filling  the 
seams  between  i-ocks  and  covering  sandy 
dry  places. 

Sempervivum,  or  house  leek,  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  plant,  forming  ro¬ 
settes  of  leaves  and  growing  well  in  dry 
places.  There  are  several  varieties.  The 
cobweb  house  leek  is  considered  by  some 
as  being  the  most  attractive,  as  the  ro¬ 
settes  are  covered  with  “cobwebs,'’  which 
give  the  plant  a  bizarre  appearance. 

Hardy  heaths  will  bloom  in  the  rock 
garden  before  any  flowrer  in  the  garden. 
The  Spring  heath,  Erica  carnea,  and  one 
or  twro  other  kinds  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
soil,  though  most  heaths  prefer  an  acid 
soil.  A  heavy  soil  may  be  treated  with 
decayed  leaves  to  make  it  moi’e  suitable. 
The  buds  of  the  Spring  heath  are  ready 
to  open  all  during  the  Winter,  and  when 
the  weather  moderates  and  warmer 
weather  arrives,  the  pink  bells  bloom. 

The  easiest  of  the  saxifrages  for  the 
beginner  to  start  with  is  S.  decipiens  and 
similar  varieties.  Pinkish  white  flow’ers 
cover  tufts  of  the  common  form  and  hy¬ 
brids,  such  as  barthoniensis,  are  streaked 
wTitli  red.  The  cup  flowrer,  nierembergia, 
makes  a  neat  carpet  for  rocks,  and  in 
Summer  is  covered  with  large  white 
flowers  an  inch  across.  The  stork’s  bill, 
erodium,  with  rich  red  flowers  and  curi¬ 
ous  seed  pods,  likes  a  warm,  sunny  place 
in  the  garden. 

The  Amur  adonis,  usually  grown  in  the 
double-flowered  form,  will  stand  a  damper 
location.  This  curious  flower  is  on6  of 
the  harbingers  of  Spring,  blooming  soon 
after  the  snowT  disappears.  The  leaves 
are  light  and  fern-like,  and  the  flowers 
green  in  color,  fully  double,  resembling  a 
small  chrysanthemum. 

The  genista,  a  plant  with  winged 
stems  and  many  rich  yellow  flow’ei’s  in 
Summer,  thrives  on  rocks  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  particular  as  to  soil.  Erinus 
alpinus,  a  purple-flowered  gem  from  the 
Alps,  likes  a  little  limestone,  but  can  be 
made  to  thrive  in  crevices  between  rocks. 
It  does  not  care  especially  for  districts 
which  have  snowless  Winters,  but  pre¬ 
fers  to  be  covered  with  a  blanket  during 
the  cold  season. 

The  linaria  for  the  amateur  to  grow  is 
triloba  or  hepatice  folia,  with  dainty 
mauve  flowers.  It  creeps  over  rock  work 
by  sending  out  runners.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  similar  species  of  linaria  which 
thrive  in  rock  gardens. 

The  most  delightful  anemone  and  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  Spring  flowers,  is 


Anemone  blanda.  From  bulbous  roots  it 
sends  up  early  foliage  on  compact  plants. 
The  flowers  in  the  form  most  commonly 
grown  are  soft  pink  in  color.  After 
blooming  the  plant  dies  away  until  the 
next  Spring,  so  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
the  location  of  the  bulbs,  that  they  may 
not  be  removed  during  Summer  and  Fall 
operations. 

Then  try  the  cousin  of  the  anemones, 
the  pasque  flower.  The  commoner  pasque 
of  Europe  is  very  beautiful,  as  is  our 
own  from  the  West.  The  Halleri  rep¬ 
resents  a  still  more  attractive  species,  a 
large  violet-colored  blossom,  set  in  the 
smoothest  and  finest  of  gray-threaded  net¬ 
works.  The  finely-cut  foliage  develops 
after  blooming,  and  then  the  attractive 
bewliiskered  seed  clusters  decorate  the 
mass.  The  pasque  requires  a  deeply 
drained,  sunny,  rough-textured  soil,  but 
not  limestone. 

Those  gardens,  interesting  for  odd 
plants,  should  include  the  Alpine  thistle, 
Carlina  aculis,  planted  in  some  of  the 
poorest  and  stoniest  soil.  One  of  the 
richest  of  green  mats  is  obtained  by  cov¬ 
ering  a  mound  or  the  top  of  a  bank,  with 
the  New  Zealand  bur,  Acana  sanguisor- 
bae.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
it  be  used  as  a  carpet  for  beds  of  crocus 
or  colchicum.  Either  in  Fall  or  Spring 
it  would  be  at  its  best  to  offset  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  these  two  bulbous  flowei’s. 

Summer  need  not  be  a  dull  season  in 
the  rock  garden,  though  most  of  the 
plants  have  completed  their  bloomiixg  be¬ 
fore  hot  weather,  Thei’e  ai’e  still  the 
campanulas  to  hear  from,  harebells,  blue¬ 
bells,  the  bell  flowers  in  their  many 
miniature  forms.  There  are  tulips  for 
August  from  the  Rockies.  Thei’e  are 
clever  little  asters,  both  native  and  alien, 
for  September. 

In  fact,  if  we  plan  our  rock  garden 
propei’ly,  we  shall  have  a  continuous 
succession  of  bloom  from  Februai’y  to  the 
blooming  of  the  Christmas  rose — which 
is  not  a  rose,  at  all,  but  a  helleboi’e — in 
December-.  Then  it  is  that  we  tenderly 
put  the  urchins  to  bed  under  blankets  of 
salt  hay.  Most  of  them  will  live  and 
multiply,  and  the  fresh  young  crocuses 
will  again  rise. 

This  pastime  appeal’s  costly.  Plants 
from  the  Arctic,  Iceland,  Kamchatka, 
Yunnan,  Sikkim,  Baltistan,  Persia, 
Spain — surely  they  are  not  brought  to 
these  far  shores  without  heavy  expense. 
Yet,  alpine  nurseries  supply  the  demand, 
and,  too,  many  a  rock  garden  has  a 
fascinating  seed-bed  annex,  slat-covered, 
where  the  rarest  of  plants  may  be  l’aised. 
A  packet  of  seed  costs  little,  even  when 
it  must  be  bought  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe. 
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Business  Bits 


The  Allis-Chalmei's  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 
10,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  issued  an  attrac¬ 
tive  booklet  featuring  the  New  All-Crop 
Harvester.  This  machine  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  “successor  to  the  binder” 
is  designed  to  harvest  more  than  70  dif¬ 
ferent  crops,  including  rye,  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  clovei’,  barley,  etc.  It 
offers  a  new  and  economical  means  of 
harvesting.  The  booklet  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  wi’itten  and  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  to  the  company  at  the 
above  address. 


“Plant  Pennies  —  Harvest  Dollai’s.” 
This  booklet  discusses  the  adaptability 
of  track-type  tractors  to  row  crop  farm¬ 
ing.  It  is  Avell  illustrated  and  tells  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  track-type  tractor  in 
plowing,  cultivating  and  harvesting  row- 
crops  as  well  as  for  all  other  kinds  of 
farm  work.  It  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  writing  to  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Box  R,  Peoria,  Ill. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  aixd  Rubber  Co. 
has  arranged  to  provide  a  three-year  all- 
around  farming  course  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  at  its  37,000  acre  ranch 
at  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  their  training,  the  young  men  who 
have  proven  their  ability  to  support 
themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  their 
own  tracts  of  land  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  independent  farmers.  Twelve 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24 
have  been  selected  for  the  experiment  and 
are  now  undergoing  their  initial  training. 


“Home  Almanac  and  Facts  Book.”  This 
is  a  typical  old-fashioned  almanac  and 
contains  considerable  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  information.  It  may  be  obtained  free 
by  wilting  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Houses  and  farm  buildings  made  entire¬ 
ly  of  steel  are  recognized  as  the  natural 
enemy  of  fire  and  lightning.  Neither  the 
walls,  floors  nor  roofs  can  burn.  The 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  has  been  doing  considerable  re¬ 
search  work  in  the  development  of  steel 
buildings  that  are  suitable  for  farm  use. 
Detailed  information  in  inference  to  the 
advantages  of  the  steel  bxiildings  may  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  company. 


Kelsey’s  Garden  Guide  Book.  This 
catalog  lists  a  wide  variety  of  ornamental 
trees  and  plants.  It  includes  not  only 
the  common  varieties  but  also  many  of 
rare  and  unusual  plants  that  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  It  may  be  secured  fi’ee  by 
writing  to  Kelsey  Highlands  Nursei’y, 
Box  li,  East  Boxford,  Mass. 


“The  Story  of  John  Deere.”  This  is 
the  name  of  an  attractive  free  booklet 
that  has  been  issued  by  Deere  &  Co.,  Mo¬ 
line  Ill.  It  tells  in  an  interesting  way 
the  story  of  John  Deere  who  gave  the 
world  the  steel  plow  100  yeai’s  ago. 


“Stanley’s  Tools  for  Farm  and  Home.” 
This  business-like  little  catalog  lists  a 
wide  variety  of  tools  and  hardware  de¬ 
signed  for  use  around  the  farm  and  home. 
It  includes  dozens  of  items  that  are 
needed  in  every  well-eqxiipped  tool  chest. 
It  may  be  obtained  fi’ee  upon  request  by 
writing  to  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Plant, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


“Cut  Washing  Time  in  Two.”  This 
little  booklet  describes  the  Dexter  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  which  is  made  by  the  Dex¬ 
ter  Co.,  Dept.  RNY  4,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
A  copy  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  to  the  company — but 
you  can  learn  more  about  the  machine  by 
asking  you  local  dealer. 


Some  Useful  Suggestions 

A  short  distance  from  the  gate  post,  on 
the  inside  of  the  barnyard  we  drove  a 
short  length  of  one-inch  pipe,  level  wflth 
the  top  of  the  ground,  and  inserted  a  bolt 
for  a  bumper,  to  keep  our  12-foot  barn- 
yard  gate  from  swinging  wide  open  and 
encouraging  the  cattle  to  leave  the  barn¬ 
yard.  This  pi’ovides  an  opening  Of  about 
two  feet,  which  will  pennit  a  man  to  pass 
comfortably  but  will  prevent  cattle  and 
horses  from  escaping.  When  necessary 
to  extend  the  gate  wide  open,  simply  re¬ 
move  the  iron  bolt. 

When  storing  window  or  door  sci’eens 
for  the  Winter,  we  suspend  them  from 
joists  or  raftei’s  and  cover  them  with  a 
clean  cloth.  This  not  only  puts  them  out 
of  the  way  but  prevents  any  object  from 
falling  and  damaging  them.  This  method 
economizes  on  space  and  when  the  screens 
are  taken  down  in  the  Spring  they  are 
clean  and  ready  for  use. 

Many  uses  can  be  found  for  an  aband¬ 
oned  liot-water  tank,  the  kind  that  may 
be  found  on  public  dumps.  Our  neighbor 
uses  one  for  his  mail  box  post  and  sev¬ 
eral  for  foundation  posts  under  his  corn 
crib,  as  rodents  cannot  climb  on  metal. 
Painted  white,  they  are  attractive  as  well 
as  practical.  A  very  useful  flower  box  or 
watering  trough  is  made  by  removing  a 
portion,  so  that  the  tank  looks  like  a  ca¬ 
noe,  and  then  painting  any  desired  color, 
green  being  desirable. 

An  old  oil  drum,  split  lengthwise  and 
left  hinged  at  one  side  is  indispensible  on 
our  farm.  It  serves  a  dual  purpose  for 
either  a  portable  watering  trough  or  a 
portable  feed  trough  for  all  farm  animals, 
and  is  an  ideal  container  in  which  to  mix 
fertilizers  or  feeds.  When  used  as  a  con¬ 
tainer  in  which  to  mix  mortar  or  con¬ 
crete,  the  dried  mortar  or  concrete  may 
be  poured  from  its  sides  with  ease  and 
without  damage  to  the  drum  containei’. 

"We  find  that  if  lemons  are  submerged 
in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes  before 
using,  one-third  more  juice  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted.  Also  candy  lemon  di’ops  used  in 
hot  tea  instead  of  sugar  give  the  tea  an 
excellent  flavor.  g.  s.  c. 


Handling  Pole  Beans 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the 
article  on  pole  beans  by  W.  T.  Tapley 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  my  experience. 

I  plow  around  my  garden  which  leaves 
a  dead  furrow  in  the  centei’.  After  the 
plowing  is  done,  I  raise  the  wheel  on  the 
plow’  and  clean  the  dead  furrow  out  as 
deep  as  I  can.  Then,  I  fill  the  extra  deep 
dead  furrow  with  cow  manure,  and  turn 
a  double  furrow  on  top  of  the  manure. 

After  the  garden  is  fitted  and  ready  to 
plant  I  drive  posts  and  erect  a  piece  of 
regular  woven  w’ire  farm  fencing  through 
the  center  of  the  garden  where  the  dead 
furrow  was.  I  plant  three  kinds  of  pole 
beans  on  each  side  of  the  wire  fence, 
using  two  or  three  seeds  in  hills,  one  foot 
apart. 

I  plant  one-third  to  Swox’d  beans. 
These  are  an  extra  large,  white  bean  of 
the  Lima  type.  One-third  of  the  row  is 
Scotia,  which  arc  a  little  the  best  of  any 
bean  I  know.  The  last  third  I  plant  to 
Kentucky  Wonder,  the  most  prolific  beai-- 
er  of  any  bean  I  ever  grew,  and  I  have 
tried  many  kinds  in  years  past. 

The  McCaslan  did  not  do  too  well  for 
me.  Of  the  Georgian  I  know  nothing.  In 
years  past  when  I  was  growing  silage 
corn,  I  used  Kentucky  Wonder  beans  in 
the  corn  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  10 
acres  of  corn  and  they  grew  fine  and  im- 
pi’oved  the  silage  a  lot.  s.  k. 
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Famous  for  Over  WO  Years 


TOWER'S 


SLICKERS 

SUITS  and  HATS 

Farmers  who 
know  always 
use  TOWER'S 
for  reliable, 
sturdy,  wet 
weather  wear. 


For  street  wear  we 
suggest  the  HANDICOAT 


Write  for  Catalog  L4 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sold  by  All  Good  Dealers 


'S&NEH’S' 


ERADICATE 


; 


! 


UlVrWe/  Dios -Lifts Rolls-Jostles 

The  Weed  Hog  has  never  yet  met  a  l 
case  of  quack  grass — or  any  other 
weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion  !  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Hog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  for 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW- 
DEPTH  DIGGER  for  aU  tillage  purposes. 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over — lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  facts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  R,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ^ 

on  Paint  Requirements 
3*5t  Quality 

Incersoll  PAIN.fl 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 
SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  tor 
FREE— INCERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  «„  painting  ...  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD. -PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


33  ID  X  &  O  1ST 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 


for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  A  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO-  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

SAVE  MONEY  ,For ,?ow«r  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 

¥  jea(j  batteries  with  Edlsons.  Excep- 


unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY",  88  Ster- 
f  .fir  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Fashion ’s  on  Its  Way  to  You 

Sunny  days  ahead!  Be  sure  to  order  our  New 
Summer  Pattern  Book,  ready  now!  It's  full  of 
easy-to-make  patterns  that  invite  beginners!  It’s 
brimming  with  cool,  summery  afternoon  frocks, 
free-for .action  playtime  clothes,  and  alluringly 
lovely  evening  fashions.  There’s  many  a  slen¬ 
derizing  design,  too.  You’ll  want  more  than 
one  of  the  jolly  house  frocks,  while  styles  for 
kiddie,  junior  and  ’teen-age  are  everything  the 
“young  set’’  could  desire.  Don’t  miss  this 
fashion  splurge  of  easy-to-make  patterns.  Be 
sure  to  order  this  New  Summer  Pattern  Book! 
The  price  of  this  book  is  15c ;  book  and  a  pat¬ 
tern  together.  25c. 


Home  -  Grown  Salads 

No  farm  garden  is  complete,  or  de¬ 
serves  its  name,  if  it  does  not  supply  the 
family  with  salads  throughout  most  of 
the  year.  A  program  calling  for  such  a 
performance  may  sound  a  little  too  am¬ 
bitious  at  first  thought,  though  it  is  not 
only  possible  if  properly  planned  but 
will  require  less  wrork  than  hasty  judg¬ 
ment  would  indicate.  To  realize  full  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  a  venture  in  salads,  it  is 
necessary,  howTever,  to  map  carefully  the 
course  to  be  followed. 

The  backbone  of  every  well-conceived 
salad  program  in  our  climate  should  be 
lettuce,  yet  how  often  is  it  found  on  farm 
tables  over  a  longer  period  than  a  month 
or  two?  A  proper  selection  of  varieties 
and  a  little  care  regarding  planting  dates, 
though,  should  give  a  constant  supply 
from  May  until  severe  freezing  weather 
and  even  this  period  can  be  extended  an¬ 
other  month  or  two  if  cold-frame  space 
is  available. 

For  the  earliest  crop,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  sow  a  row  each  of 
Black  Seeded  Simpson  and  May  King, 
the  first  a  loose-leaved  kind  and  the  other 
a  heading  variety.  One  can  start  to  use 
Simpson  just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
large  enough,  pulling  entire  plants  to  al¬ 
low  space  for  development  of  those  left 
in  the  ground.  About  two  weeks  after 
this  first  planting  has  been  made,  sow  a 
short  row  each  of  Black  Seeded  Tennis- 
ball,  All  Seasons  and  New  York,  the  lat¬ 
ter  preferably  in  the  strain  known  as  No. 
12.  Then,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
make  a  planting  of  Big  Boston  and  Crisp- 
as-Ice.  This  schedule  should  provide  the 
table  with  an  abundance  of  lettuce  from 
June  until  late  Fall  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  month  in  late  Summer,  but 
even  this  gap  may  be  spanned  by  sow¬ 
ing  a  generous  row  of  endive  during  late 
May. 

Failures  in  growing  lettuce  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  are  usually  traceable  to  one  or  more 
of  three  factors — wrong  varieties,  poor¬ 
growing  medium  and  carelessness  in  thin¬ 
ning.  The  varieties  named  in  the  fore¬ 
going  have  been  found  by  careful  trials 
to  be  best  suited  to  home-garden  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  our  eastern  and  Mid¬ 
western  States  if  planted  at  the  times 
mentioned.  Any  common  garden  soil  in 
which  a  liberal  quantity  of  well-rotted 
animal  manure  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
will  grow  good  lettuce,  provided  the  crop 
gets  sufficient  moisture.  High  fertility 
and  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  induce 
rapid  growth  are  essential  factors  in  the 
production  of  good  quality  in  this  salad 
crop.  Early  and  frequent  thinning  of 
the  plants,  so  none  will  become  stunted 
for  lack  of  room  is  also  necessary. 

To  extend  the  season  not  covered  by 
lettuce,  a  number  of  crops  are  available, 
most  of  them  seldom  grown  in  farm  gar¬ 
dens.  For  early  Spring  use  almost  be¬ 
fore  any  other  salad  plant  is  ready,  noth¬ 
ing  can  beat  the  despised  dandelion,  which 
may  be  used  as  cooked  greens  or  raw 
salad,  according  to  one’s  desires.  A  row 
of  one  of  the  improved  varieties,  such  as 
large  thick-leaved  planted,  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  and  thinned  so  the  individual  plants 
stand  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  will  prove  a  revelation  the  following 
Spring.  The  portion  wanted  for  raw  sal¬ 
ad  should  have  foot-wide  boards  placed 
edgewise  on  both  sides  of  the  row  with 
another  across  the  top  to  exclude  light. 
When  thoroughly  blanched  it  rivals  the 
finest  lettuce. 

For  use  during  the  Winter  months,  a 
generous  supply  of  Wliitloof  chicory  roots 
should  be  grown  and  stored.  All  of  the 
preliminary  work  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  growing  such  root  crops  as  carrots 
and  parnips,  details  of  which  need  not 
be  covered  here.  Just  before  severe  freez¬ 
ing  the  roots  should  be  dug,  topped  to 
equal  length,  and  stored  in  dry  soil  where 
they  will  be  available  when  needed.  They 
may  be  forced  in  a  number  of  way,  the 
one  used  being  often  determined  by  facili¬ 
ties  available.  A  good  plan  is  to  select  a 
wooden  box  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
the  roots  in  an  upright  position.  Stand 
the  roots  on  soil  in  the  box  and  cover 
with  more  soil.  Moisten  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly,  cover  with  another  box  inverted 
over  the  one  planted  to  exclude  all  light, 
place  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  cellar,  and 
harvest  in  about  a  month  the  finest  salad 
you  have  ever  eaten.  Additional  lots  may 
be  started  into  growth  as  the  needs  of  the 
family  may  dictate.  c.  w.  wood. 


DO  YOU  want  your  tractor  to 
pull  three  plows  instead  of 
two?  Or  get  more  work  done  in  the 
same  time?  Or  run  at  higher  speeds? 
Or  pull  more  implements?  Then 
here’s  how  to  add  the  power  to  do  it : 
Fill  the  tank  with  regular 
grade  gasoline ,  instead  of 
low-grade  tractor  fuels.  Then 
you  can  set  the  manifold  to  the 
“cold”  position,  andthecool  mix¬ 
ture  of  air  and  gasoline  will  give 
more  power  than  the  hot  mixture 
that  must  be  used  to  vaporize  low- 
grade  fuels. 

You  can  increase  power  from 
regular  gasoline  still  further 
by  high  compressioning  your  en¬ 
gine.  High  compression  gets  more 
power  out  of  every  gallon  of  good 
gasoline,  beca  use  of  increased  en¬ 
gine  efficiency. 

For  high  compressioning  trac¬ 
tors,  most  tractor  companies  make 
high  compression,  or  “altitude, ’‘pis¬ 
tons  or  cylinder  heads  for  installa¬ 
tion  in  present  equipment. 


When  you  buy  a  new  tractor, 
specify  a  high  compression  engine 
for  use  with  good,  regular-grade 
gasoline. 

Thousands  of  high  compression 
tractors  are  now  in  use,  and  there 
probably  are  some  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Ask  your  friends  about 
the  extra  power  and  economy  of 
good  gasoline  and  high  compression. 

With  good  gasoline  in  the  tank, 
and  a  high  compression  engine  un¬ 
der  the  hood,  you  discover  oil  dilu- 

ml 

tion  has  disappeared.  Your  motor 
runs  cooler.  You  don’t  have  the  nui¬ 
sance  of  pulling  the  radiator  curtain 
up  and  down.  Your  tractor  runs  in 
higher  gears — gets  work  done  faster. 
Never  again  will  you  want  to  run 
a  tractor  that  doesn’t  use  good  gas¬ 
oline  in  a  high  compression  engine. 
Ask  your  tractor  dealer  or  write 
your  manufacturer  today.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for 
premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
minute  or  more.  A  Rife  Ram  pumps  water 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money’s 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 


RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 


BOX  901,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


Overhead  Irrigation 


It  gives  you  year-round  pi 
tection  against  drought  ai 
frost.  Costs  little.  Eai 
to  install.  Send  tod: 
I  for  FREE  BOOK. 
White  Showers,  Ini 
64S1  DuBois  St.. 
Detroit.  Mich, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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This  is  the  McCormick-Deering  New  4 — a 
balance-frame,  pivot-axle  cultivator  that  is 
popular  for  all  crops  and  all  soils  from  coast 
to  coast.  A  variety  of  equipment  is  built  for  it. 


PUT  a  McCormick-  M 

Deering  Cultivator  into 
your  fields  and  you’ll  clean  up 

weeds  slick  as  a  whistle.  The  lister  cultivators  in  this  line.  And  a 
satisfaction  you  get  out  of  a  variety  of  shovel  and  sweep  equip- 
good  job  this  year  and  for  many  finding  the  famous  McCor- 

years  to  come  will  make  a  new  i  which  has  a  point  that  can  be  ^ 
cultivator  a  worthwhile  invest-  placed  for  less  than  the  cost  of  sharpen- 
ment.  Not  to  mention  what  it  *ng.  Cultivators  for  horse  operation 
will  do  for  your  crops  in  the  *  come  a  wide  selection.  There  are 

j  2  and  4-row  cultivators  for  McCor- 
way  of  healthy  stands  and  mick.D«ring  FARMALL  Tractors, 

‘31§Ser  yields.  and  the  Quick- Attachable  cultivators 

No  matter  what  type  of  cultivator  f°r  tfie  Farmall  12. 
you  fancy,  or  what  equipment  your  •  •  • 

conditions  demand,  the  McCormick-  Go  to  the  McCormick-Deering 

Deering  dealer  can  take  care  of  you.  dealer  now  and  be  set  for  cultivat- 
There  are  shovel,  disk,  surface,  and  ing  time  with  a  brand-new  cultivator. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 


Bigger  Yield 


DEERING 


Other  ages  at  proportionately  low  cost. 

Postal  has  no  agents;  it  guarantees  low 
lost.  Send  coupon  to  find  out  what  this 
policy  will  cost  at  your  age.  Postal 
offers  you  the  life  time  protection  of 
real  Old  Line  Legal  Reserve  Life  In¬ 
surance  with  cash  and  loan  values 
and  all  standard  provisions  guaranteed 
in  the  policy.  Low  initial  rates  —  re¬ 
duced  still  further  by  TWO  DIVIDENDS — a  guaran¬ 
teed  9%%  dividend  and  an  additional  contingent 
dividend  as  earned.  Postal  Life  does  business  under 
the  rigid  New  York  State  Insurance  Laws  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  United  States  Postal  authorities  everywhere. 

$45,000,000.00  PAID  OUT 


9V2% 

Dividends 

Guaranteed 


to  its  policy  holders  and  beneficiaries  during  32  success¬ 
ful  years.  Get  the  facts!  Insurance  is  vital.  Find  out  how 
much  you  can  save  with  Postal.  Mail  this  coupon  today. 


I  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
|  511  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  W.  289 
|  New  York,  N.  Y. 

■  Gentlemen:  Send  me,  without  ■ 

"  obligation  complete  information  about  your  low-costl$1.000  ■ 

■  WHOLE-LIFE  Policy  atlmy  ago.  I 


•  Name . . 

I  Street . . 

■ 

I  City . State . 

■ 

I  Date  of  Birth . Occupation, 


■ 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 

HAY  TOOLS 

Replace  old  and  trouble¬ 
some  carriers  now  while 
prices  are  low.  Hudson 
Hay  Carriers  are  adjust¬ 
able  to  lit  your  present 
track ;  light  running,  easy 
hoisting;  carry  5  times 
normal  loads.  And  the 
Hudson  Deadlock  never 
falls.  See  them! 

The  complete  Hudson 
Line  includes  sprayers, 
bam  equipment,  poultry  equipment,  garden  tools, 
pumps,  tanks,  etc.  Known  everywhere — used  everywhere. 
See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  ter  Felder  * 


H.  O.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THINNING 

HAIR? 


Don’t  neglect  it !  Fol¬ 
low  Glover’s  System. 
It  has  a  record  of  over 
50  years  of  success!  It 
consists  of  condition¬ 
ing  the  scalp — using 
Glover’s  Mange  Med¬ 
icine  and  systematic 
Massage.  Shampoo 
with  Glover’s  Medicated 
Soap.  At  all  Druggists. 
Your  Barber  can  give 
you  Glover’s. 


VI  HLIIVC  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  5  H.  P. 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

1  Cylinder,  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  NcwYork.  N.  Y. 
8189  E.Hann.Av*.  89-92  Want  Straat 


Horticulture  Notes 


Some  Strawberry 
Experience 


On  page  265  L.  M.  Cooley  criticizes 
the  Dorset  and  Fairfax  strawberries. 
I  have  been  growing  these  varieties  since 
they  were  first  obtainable  from  any  nur¬ 
sery.  The  Dorset  makes  many  runners 
but,  if  soil  is  in  proper  conditions  and 
properly  cared  for,  they  will  produce  as 
many  and  larger  berries  than  I  have  seen 
on  Premier. 

The  Fairfax  does  not  make  many  run¬ 
ners  and  produces  the  largest  berries  I 
have  ever  seen.  To  get  many  runners 
of  this  variety  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  well  watered. 

In  the  Fall  of  1933  I  was  obliged  to 
move  part  of  a  small  planting  of  these 
two  varieties.  In  October  I  set  about 
1,100  Fairfax  six  to  eight  inches  apart 
each  way  and,  notwithstanding  trouble 
with  ground  moles,  they  produced  a  crop 
the  following  year,  all  good-sized  and 
many  large  ones.  Because  of  illness, 
that  bed  has  been  undisturbed  and  con¬ 
tains  fewer  plants  now  than  I  set  out. 

I  set  the  Dorsets  in  November  on 
ground  that  had  just  been  cleared  of  a 
heavy  sod  growth  of  weeds  and  quack 
grass  with  fresh  manure  turned  under, 
having  no  other  ground  available  at  the 
time.  I  put  them  in  closely  to  allow  for 
losses,  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  In  the 
Spring  I  replaced  probably  10  per  cent 
of  them.  In  the  Summer  they  because 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  crabgrass 
which  I  finally  cleared  out.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  (1935)  we  picked  one  quart  per 
foot  of  row.  These  brought  15  cents  per 
quart  and  retailed  for  20  cents  on  the 
same  stand  where  Premier  sold  for  12 
cents.  In  a  wet  year  Dorset  may  become 
too  thick  on  the  bed,  but  even  in  such 
case  I  have  picked  some  as  large  as  a 
hen’s  egg. 

The  only  fault  of  Fairfax  is  the  very 
dark  color  when  over  ripe,  but  even  then 
the  quality  is  unimpaired.  I  could  select 
three  berries  that  would  -weight  four 
ounces.  Nine  berries  on  end  would  cover 
the  bottom  of  a  quart  box.  At  the  last 
of  the  season  they  would  be  smaller  of 
course,  probably  the  size  of  cherries.  For 
firmness,  flavor  and  keeping  quality  as 
well  as  size,  Dorset  and  Fairfax  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  H.  E. 

Long  Island. 


Here’s  a  Trick  in  Moving  a 
Tree 

The  writer  has  been  so  successful  in 
moving  all  kinds  of  native  trees,  including 
small  hickories,  oaks,  beeches,  cedars  and 
other  varieties  considered  hard  to  trans¬ 
plant  that  we  are  glad  to  pass  on  to  your 
readers  a  method  we  use.  After  we  se¬ 
lected  a  tree  that  we  wished  to  move  to 
some  roadside  or  lawn,  we  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  armed  with  a  sharp  spade,  an  axe, 
a  pick,  a  sharp  knife  and  a  can  of  paint. 
Having  outlined  a  rough  circle  around 
the  tree,  we  dig  a  trench  and  carefully 
cut  off  all  roots  extending  beyond  the 
trench.  We  also  dig  under  the  tree  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  hickory  or  pignut, 
finally  reach  the  tap  root.  This  we  cut 
off.  Then  when  the  tree  is  about  ready 
to  pry  out,  we  replace  the  dirt  and  leave 
the  tree  undisturbed  from  Spring  to  Fall 
or  vice  versa  to  give  the  cut  roots  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  heal  up.  The  result  will  be 
a  new  growth  of  fibrous  roots  similar  to 
those  with  trees  we  obtain  from  a  nur¬ 
sery  which  have  been  transplanted.  Then 
we  dig  the  hole  in  the  future  site  of  the 
tree,  carefully  lift  the  tree,  wrap  up  the 
roots  in  burlap  and  plant  it  in  its  new 
site  as  speedily  as  possible.  With  suffi¬ 
cient,  care,  we  have  been  able  to  move 
trees  of  astonishing  size,  sugar  maples  for 
example,  fully  five  inches  in  diameter  and 
they  scarcely  knew  they  had  been  moved. 
Needless  to  say,  we  also  pruned  the  top 
not  only  to  balance  some  of  the  root  loss 
but  also  to  make  a  more  shapely  tree.  If 
your  readers  will  follow  this  method  and 
use  unusual  care,  they  can  be  sure  of  al¬ 
most  100  per  cent  success.  c.  H.  M. 


Our  Columbia  County  Bird 
Sanctuary 

During  the  month  of  March  the  birds 
noted  at  Locust  Lodge  Bird  Sanctuary 
included  several  species.  Two  eagles  were 
seen,  one  quite  a  lot  higher  in  the  sky 
than  the  other  which  was  following  it 
apparently.  Many  hawks  were  seen  on 
various  days ;  several  known  as  “red 
tail”  were  seen  often.  Crows  are  more 
numerous  and  noisy  than  usual.  Every 
morning,  just  after  dawn,  they  can  be 
seen  evidently  eating  weed  seeds  in  the 
fields ;  they  make  as  much  noise  as  an 
alarm  clock  when  heard  in  a  flock  outside 
a  window,  and  nobody  could  think  of 
having  a  nap  while  their  “cawing”  is 
heard. 

Several  times  the  woodpeckers  “knock¬ 
ing”  or  tapping  on  the  trunks  of  the  large 
trees  has  fooled  the  residents  as  their 
noise  is  similar  to  a  caller’s  knock.  The 
downy  kind  seem  to  be  the  most  numer¬ 
ous.  Just  as  industrious  are  the  “hairy” 
woodpeckers ;  the  brown  creepers  are  also 
“busy  bodies the  flickers,  appear  to  he 
fat  and  look  as  though  well  fed ;  chicka¬ 
dees  are  as  tame  as  always  (even  an 
amateur  could  not  mistake  them  if  they 
heard  them  calling  to  each  other).  The 
phebes  call  to  each  other  with  almost  hu¬ 
man-like  tones,  being  tame  and  building 
close  by  human  habitation,  one  hears 
them  calling  to  each  other  and  it  almost 
startles  one  to  hear  “phebe”  so  close  if 
one  has  had  a  dear  relative  or  friend  by 
that  name  in  their  memories  of  the  past. 
The  cat  birds  can  easily  fool  one  by  their 
“mew,  mew,”  so  very  cat  like  that  a  per¬ 
son  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  look  around 
to  see  if  there  is  a  stray  cat  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  We  heard  “kill  deer”  before  a 
storm,  and  quail  called  “more  wet”  just 
as  a  shower  commenced,  though  one  per¬ 
son  said  the  call  was  “bob  white”  and 
that  was  grounds  for  an  argument  which 
was  settled  by  both  agreeing  that  at 
times  their  call  was  like  one  and  at  other 
times  like  the  other. 

Two  flocks  of  pheasants  proved  that  all 
were  not  slaughtered  by  hunters  last  Fall 
and,  as  they  always  nest  near  the  house, 
we  hope  to  see  the  young  one  feeding- 
later  with  the  poultry  as  they  do  each 
Fall.  The  bluebirds  are  always  a  cheer¬ 
ful  sight  as  they  are  called  by  many 
“the  bird  of  cheer.”  Flocks  of  both  pur¬ 
ple  and  bronze  grackles  seemed  to  fill  all 
of  the  trees  nearby  one  day  when  they 
were  all  singing  together  and  flapping 
their  wings  as  they  sang.  Song  spar¬ 
rows  have  been  very  gay  and  singing, 
and  we  notice  that  their  song  is  longer 
than  the  one  the  tree  sparrow’s  sang. 
The  song  we  heard  the  meadow  lark  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  rain  would  give  anyone  cour¬ 
age  ;  two  woodcocks  appear  to  live  in 
brush  near  the  ledge;  wild  pigeons  (evi¬ 
dently  truants  from  some  tame  flocks  oc¬ 
cupy  the  big  barn  high  beams  and.  loft; 
they  are  “sit-down  strikers”  on  the  peak 
of  the  barn  roof  until  some  are  shot  by 
hunters  in  hunting  season).  Robins  bob 
around  all  over  the  ground  looking  for 
food  and  nest  material  (some  use  the  old 
nests,  I  find).  The  gold  finches,  purple 
finches,  juncos  and  bluejays  appeared  to 
like  the  orchard  best ;  nuthatches,  with 
white  breasts  and  others  with  red  breasts, 
prefer  the  big  trees  in  the  front  yard. 

E.  A.  H. 


Dyeing  with  Walnut  Juice 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  stain  with  walnut  juice?  Years 
ago  I  understand  folks  used  to  dye  ma¬ 
terials  with  it.  Can  it  be  used  for  dyeing 
hair?  I  have  tried  the  plain  juice  of  the 
walnut  but  it  is  not  a  fast  color.  I  pre¬ 
sume  something  needs  to  be  added  to  set 
the  color.  \v.  M. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Bookshelf 

House  Wiring,  by  Thomas  W.  Poppe. 
This  handbook  by  an  electrical  engineer 
gives  just  the  information  you  want  to 
know  about  wiring  a  house  from  start 
to  finish  of  the  job.  It  has  256  pages 
and  191  illustrations.  Price  $1  postpaid ; 
for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St,  New  York. 
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The  first  good  road  in  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  residents  of  Orange  and  Ulster 
counties,  New  York  State,  was  located 
within  their  borders.  This  road,  they 
claim,  ran  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Esopus,  now  Kingston,  through  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Rondout,  the  Mammakating, 
the  Neversink,  then  called  by  its  Indian 
name  of  “Maghaghkemek,”  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Delaware  and  then  down 
the  east  side  of  that  stream  to  the  section 
near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  where  the 
copper  mines  are  believed  to  have  been 
located. 

The  present  hamlets  or  villages  of  Hur¬ 
ley,  Kerhonkson,  Wawarsing.  Napanock, 
Ellen ville,  Wurtsboro,  Cuddebackville  and 
Port  Jervis,  are  supposed  to  be  located  at 
points  through  which  this  old  road  ran. 
It  also  is  thought  that  when  the  engi¬ 
neers  laid  out  the  route  for  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  they  practically  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  road. 

At  one  time  Ulster  County  extended 
far  down  into  New  Jersey  and  took  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Minisink  Country  so 
that  Ulster  and  Orange  can  consistently 
lay  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the  old 
highway.  No  one  seems  to  know  just 
when  the  road  in  question  was  built  but 
its  route  still  is  shown  on  maps  more 
than  225  years  old  and  old  records  report 
the  road  the  best  built  in  the  colonies.  It 
was  called  the  Old  Mine  Road,  and  over 
it  was  carried  to  Kingston  or  Esopus  the 
ores  from  the  old  mines  to  be  smelted  that 
copper  and  some  report  silver  might  be 
extracted. 

There  is  quite  some  uncertainty  as  to 
just  when  these  mines  were  opened.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  contained  in 
the  Journal  of  Neic  Netherlands,  in  1641, 
which  states  that,  “In  the  interior  are 
pretty  high  mountains  exhibiting  gener¬ 
ally  strong  indications  of  minerals.”  This 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  little  known 
Minisink  Country  that  then  mysterious 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  which 
comprised  what  are  now  the  towns  of 
Minisink,  Deerpark,  Greenville  and  per¬ 
haps  Mt.  Hope  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
and  a  section  of  the  northern  parts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  1645  the  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  became  interested.  They  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  specimens  of  ore  from  the 
Indians  and  had  made  some  explorations. 
Also,  it  is  believed  that  the  company 
sent  some  of  the  specimens  back  to  Hol¬ 
land  for  examination. 

In  a  magazine  entitled,  Olde  I'lster, 
published  in  1907,  is  the  statement  that 
“the  principal  object  for  which  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  was  incorporated 
was  not  for  trade  for  furs  along  the  Hud¬ 
son,  but  the  capture  of  the  richly  laden 
Spanish  fleets  wth  their  gold  and  silver.” 
If  this  be  true  it  explains  why  the  com¬ 
pany  was  so  very  much  interested  in  the 
reported  mines  in  the  Minisink  Country 
but  there  is  nothing  authentic  to  show 
just  what  the  company  did  in  the  next 
few  years  toward  the  working  of  the 
mines  nor  is  there  any  record  of  what 
they  secured. 

One  hundred  years  later,  in  1735,  it  is 
said  that  Governor  Crosby  wrote  to  the 
London  Board  of  Trade,  “In  the  Jerseys 
is  one  extraordinary  rich  mine  and  some 
others  are  discovered  there  which  afford 
a  good  prospect.” 

And  then  we  jump  another  hundred 
years  to  1828,  when  a  letter  was  written 
by  one.  a  Samuel  Preston.  This  letter 
tells  how  the  writer,  a  young  surveyor, 
was  commissioned  by  John  Lukens,  Sur¬ 
veyor  General,  to  go  into  Northampton 
County  on  a  surveying  expedition.  Pres¬ 
ton  relates  that  the  Surveyor  General, 
among  other  matters,  gave  to  him  certain 
facts  respecting  the  settlement  of  Mini¬ 
sink  on  the  Delaware.  In  the  letter  he 
says  that  Inspector,  or  Surveyor  General. 
Lukens  told  him  that  in  1730,  he, 
Lukens,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  famous 
surveyor,  Nicholas  Scull,  went  to  the 
Minisink  settlement  in  order  to  secure 
certain  facts  for  the  English  government 
which  had  succeeded  the  Dutch  in  the 
possession  of  the  territory.  Lukens  said 
that  they  had  a  tiresome  journey  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  their  horses 
through  the  water  gap  to  the  Minisink 
flats.  From  the  letter  it  would  appear 
that  Lukens  and  Scull  came  in  from  the 
south. 

In  this  Minisink  Country  they  visited 
an  old  settler,  a  gentleman  named  S.  Du¬ 
puis,  who  appeared  to  be  prosperous  and 


The  Old  Mine  Road 


had  possession  of  many  acres.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  told  the  surveyors  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  older  than  the  William  Penn 
charter  with  the  Indians.  As  verification 
of  this  he  showed  them  apple  trees  on  his 
farm  which  were  of  great  diameter  and 
apparently  much  older  than  any  they 
had  seen  in  the  oldest  known  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  old  gentlemen  in¬ 
formed  them  that,  “when  the  river  were 
frozen  he  had  a  good  road  to  Esopus 
(now  Kingston)  from  the  mineholes  on 
the  Mine  Road,  some  hundred  miles.” 

Although  the  wording  is  a  trifle  am¬ 
biguous  it  apparently  means  that  Dupuis 
traveled  to  Kingston,  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  away,  over  the  road  which  ran  from 
that  point  to  the  mineholes  somewhere 
near  him.  All  the  settlers  near  him  were 
Hollanders,  according  to  Lukens.  Dupuis 
used  the  surveyors  so  well  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  run  out  and  place  on  a  map  the 
boundaries  of  his  claims  in  order  that  he 
later  might  have  them  should  he  need 
them  to  establish  his  rights.  They  started 
operations  but,  said  Lukens,  “The  In¬ 
dians  gathered  around  and  one  old  chief 
placed  his  hand  on  Scull,  the  Chief  Sur¬ 
veyor  and  said,  ‘Put  up  string,  go  home.’  ” 
Apparently  the  surveyors  thought  it  best 
to  take  his  advice  for  they  quit  and  re¬ 
turned.  As  we  said  before,  this  was  in 
1730. 

After  Inspector  General  Lukens  had 
related  all  that  happened  to  him  and 
Scull,  he  charged  Preston  to  “learn  more 
particulars  respecting  the  Mine  Road  to 


Esopus.”  And.  so,  in  June,  1787,  Pres¬ 
ton  visited  Nicholas  Depuis,  the  son  of  S. 
Dupuis.  The  son  then  was  about  60  years 
old  and  lived  in  “a  spacious  stone  house 
in  great  splendor  and  affluence !”  This 
Dupuis  told  Preston  that  he  had  used  the 
Old  Mine  Road  to  Esopus  several  times 
each  Winter  to  draw  cider  and  wheat, 
and  to  bring  back  purchased  supplies. 

Preston’s  letter  continues,  “I  inter¬ 
rogated  as  to  the  particulars  of  what  he 
knew,  as  to  when  and  by  whom  the  Mine 
Road  was  made,  what  was  the  ore  they 
dug  and  hauled  on  it,  what  was  the  date 
and  from  whence  or  how  came  the  first 
settlers  to  Mijiisink  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  as  to  take  up  all  the  flats  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  40  miles.” 

Depuis  then  related  what  he  had  heard 
from  older  people  as  a  tradition.  He 
said,  according  to  Preston,  that  “in  some 
former  age  miners  came  from  Holland 
who  built  the  road  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  long,”  that  “they  had  great  resources 
and  opened  two  mines,  one  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  and  the  other  half  way  from 
the  Delaware  and  Esopus.”  He  was  quite 
sure  that  great  quantities  of  ore  were 
hauled  but  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
lead  or  silver.  As  to  the  settlers,  Depuis 
believed  they  had  come  from  Holland, 
perhaps  to  Esopus  and  followed  the  Mine 
Road  to  the  good  lands  on  the  Delaware. 

Again  we  quote  from  Preston’s  letter. 
Here  he  tells  what  he  found.  “I  then 
went  to  view  the  Paaquary  Mineholes. 
There  appeared  to  have  been  a  great 


abundance  of  labor  done  there  at  some 
former  time  but  the  mouths  of  these  holes 
were  caved  full  and  overgrown  with 
bushes.  I  concluded  to  myself  if  there 
ever  had  been  a  rich  mine  under  that 
mountain  it  must  be  there  yet  in  close 
confinement.” 

And  that  seems  to  be  the  sum  total  of 
the  knowledge  concerning  these  old  Po- 
quary  mines.  Undoubtedly  they  existed 
and  were  worked  and  perhaps  in  some  fu¬ 
ture  age  they  will  be  relocated.  And  the 
mine  described  150  years  ago  by  Dupuis 
as  being  located  “half  way  between  the 
Delaware  and  Esopus,”  today  is  being 
sought  by  adventurers.  People  around 
Ellenville  still  will  tell  you  of  the  “Old 
Spanish  Mine.” 

And  all  the  old-timers  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rondout,  the  Mamakating  and  the 
Neversink  will  declare  that  the  Old  Mine 
Road  was  the  first  good  road  of  any 
length  made  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  while  others  will  scoff  and  say, 
“The  Old  Mine  Road  is  just  a  tradition; 
simply  was  the  old  Indian  trail  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware  which  had 
been  used  for  centuries  and  which  the 
whites  merely  widened  by  cutting  the 
brush  and  removing  some  of  the  stone  ob¬ 
structing  the  path.” 

CLARENCE  O.  WABFOBD. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MOBILOIL  MILLIONS  OF  FARMERS  LEARNED  LAST  SUMMER 


"Mobilize"  Now  for  Fall  Profits! 


Shrewd,  planning  includes  Mobiloil  for  crankcases 
— Mobilgrease  for  bearings.  It’s  a  money - 
saving  combination  for  U.  S.  farmers. 

Before  you  buy  any  oil  this  spring — 
remember  last  summer:  long  hours, 
film-cracking  heat— what  a  beating  tractors 
took  that  used  poor  oil ! 

But  fill  ’em  with  clean ,  tough  Mobiloil— 
and  they'll  take  punishment  in  stride! 

This  oil  is  made  to  protect  engines  ...  to 
lower  upkeep  costs  ...  to  end  breakdowns. 


Gum  and  carbon-forming  elements  are 
taken  out  by  Socony- Vacuum's  Clearosol 
Process.  Ordinary  oils  aren’t  made  that  way ! 

Order  Mobiloil . . .  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil  and 
Mobilgrease,  too  .  .  .  from  your  local  dealer 
or  agent !  They’ll  save  you  money. 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


SAVE.WITH  MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that  won’t  wash  out, 
squeeze  out  or  harden!  It  lasts  far  longer  than  ordinary 
greases — cuts  down  wear  and  operating  expenses. 
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The  Farmer’s  Shotgun 


The  farmer’s  life  is  one  long  battle 
against  enemies  of  many  and  different 
kinds.  He  is  ever  guarding  against  weeds,' 
drought,  frost,  insect  pests  or  disease  that 
would  ruin  his  crops,  or  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  or  diseases  that  would  injure  his 
farm  animals.  To  the  modern  farmer  the 
use  of  insecticides,  fungicides  or  disinfec¬ 
tants  is  only  every-day  farm  practice. 

After  the  Sullivan  Expedition  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  and 
opened  up  the  central  part  of  the  State 
to  white  people,  the  pioneer  farmers  of 
up-State  New  York  had  to  guard  against 
dangers  of  very  different  kinds.  Though 
the  Indians  were  gone  the  panthers  and 
wolves  remained.  One  early  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ty  settler  had  his  flock  of  50  sheep  killed 
by  them.  Old  records  tell  how  the  set¬ 
tlers  needed  a  gun  ready  at  hand  in  every 
log-cabin.  The  rifle  and  the  ax  came  to 
the  frontier  before  the  plow  and  hoe.  Un¬ 
til  sufficient  land  was  cleared  and  crops 
grown  for  food,  the  settlers  lived  largely 
on  game  and  fish.  Deer  were  abundant 
for  years.  My  own  great  uncle  used  to 
tell  how  all  clothing  was  made  in  the 
community,  much  of  it  being  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals. 

Wild  animals  were  then  just  as  much 
dangers  for  the  farmer  to 
guard  against  as  are  the 
insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  of  today.  They 
were  long  so  numerous 
and  troublesome  that 
bounties  were  paid  for 
their  destruction.  Bears 
had  a  great  love  for  ears 
of  corn,  and  would  ruin 
a  pioneer’s  corn  field  in 
one  night.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  great  drive  was 
organized  covering  many 
miles.  Immense  numbers 
of  animals  were  killed 
and  so  many  wolves 
driven  south  into  another 
county  that  a  feeling  of 
intense  hostility  was 
caused  that  lasted  long. 

The  wolves,  panthers 
and  rattlesnakes  once 
found  here  have  been 
gone  for  a  hundred  years. 

Though  deer  are  common, 
a  bear  is  a  rarity.  But 
there  are  still  many 
smaller  animals  which  we 
class  as  vermin  because 
they  often  injure  either 
the  crops  or  the  animals 
of  the  farm.  The  gun  still 
has  a  place  as  a  farm 
tool,  perhaps  not  used 
very  often,  but  like  the 
insurance  policy,  a  good 
thing  to  have  when  we 
might  need  it. 

We  all  know  the  crow 
often  does  great  damage 
in  the  cornfield.  It  is  not  so  well- 
known  that  crows  indirectly  cause 
the  farm  much  greater  damage  in  another 
way.  Many  species  of  song  birds  live 
mainly  upon  insects  and  so  are  of  great 
value  to  protect  the  farm  crops  against 
insect  damage.  Crows  cause  great  de¬ 
struction  of  these  beneficial  birds  by  eat¬ 
ing  their  eggs  in  the  nests  and  even  killing 
the  tiny  new  hatched  young. 

The  skunk  is  the  farmer’s  friend  so 
long  as  he  stays  out  in  the  field.  There 
he  lives  upon  soil  insects  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  an  old  meadow  often  looks  as  if 
a  harrow  had  been  drawn  across  it.  One 
neighbors  plowed  an  old  Timothy  sod  for 
potatoes.  So  many  white  grubs  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  tubers  that  the  skunks  dug 
out  over  50  bushels  to  get  out  the  grubs. 

But  when  the  skunk  leaves  the  field 
for  the  poultry  yard  he  becomes  an  enemy 
instead  of  a  friend.  The  shotgun  becomes 
a  good  insurance  policy  against  loss, 
though  for  a  few  hours  after  killing  the 
skunk,  the  housewife  is  liable  to  say  that 
the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  trouble. 

Most  of  us  think  of  hawks  only  as 
chicken  thieves  and  are  liable  to  shoot  at 
any  hawk  that  happens  to  be  within 
range.  Some  kinds  are  very  fond  of 
chickens,  and  a  handy  shotgun  often  pre¬ 
vents  their  getting  some.  Even  if  not 
killed,  they  seldom  stay  around  after 
being  shot  at.  The  little  bullet  hawks 
are  the  worst.  There  are  other  species  of 
very  large  hawks  that  live  largely  upon 
field  mice  and  so  are  our  friends.  These 
can  be  told  by  the  way  they  fly,  soaring 


around  over  the  fields  to  discover  the 
mice. 

The  shotgun  finds  use  around  the  farm 
for  many  other  kinds  of  vermin.  Wood¬ 
chucks  eat  the  clover  and  dig  holes  that 
may  injure  the  leg  of  a  valuable  horse. 
Once  a  horse  has  got  into  a  woodchuck 
hole  he  is  always  scared  of  another,  and 
makes  trouble  when  pulling  the  binder 
or  mowing  machine.  Red  squirrels,  spar¬ 
rows,  etc.,  are  kept  out  of  mischief  with 
the  shotgun.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
opinion,  the  screech  owl  seldom  does  any 
damage  and,  living  mainly  upon  mice,  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  on  the  farm.  The 
great  horned  owl  lives  on  birds  and  larger 
animals  like  rabbits,  so  should  be  killed 
when  possible. 

As  a  tool  the  shotgun  finds  still  other 
uses.  When  the  rooster  is  too  wild  to 
be  caught  for  the  family  dinner,  the  shot¬ 
gun  will  reach  him.  Needless  to  say,  he 
must  be  shot  only  in  the  head,  as  the 
neighbor’s  wife  found  to  her  sorrow  when 
she  asked  her  old  father  to  kill  a  chicken 
for  dinner.  He  aimed  for  its  body,  and 


the  resulting  Avreck  was  not  even  fit  for 
dog  feed. 

The  farmer  who  hunts  game  in  the  Fall 
may  buy  a  really  high-grade  shotgun. 
But.  for  a  tool  to  kill  vermin  around  the 
farm  almost  any  shotgun  will  do,  even  a 
muzzle-loader.  Single  barrel  shotguns  are 
cheap,  and  most  of  the  time  one  shot  is 
sufficient.  The  hunter  will  want  a  dou¬ 
ble  barrel  or  a  repeater. 

Shotguns  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
Aveiglit.  For  many  years  the  12  gauge 
Avas  a  standard  size,  though  quite  a  few 
of  the  larger  10  gauges  were  used  for 
duck  hunting,  and  a  feAv  light  16  gauges 
for  quail  shooting. 

In  the  last  few  years  Avonderful  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shotguns  by  the  use  of  the  new 
steels  that  were  developed  for  building  of 
automobiles.  At  the  same  time  the  am¬ 
munition  has  been  greatly  increased  in 
power  by  the  use  of  stronger  powders. 

The  result  is  that  we  can  hoav  get  the 
same  shooting  power  out  of  lighter  and 
smaller  guns  than  a  few  years  ago.  New 
smaller  sizes  have  become  very  popular. 
The  20  gauge  now  sells  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  Avhile  the  old  heavy  10  gauge  has 
almost  disappeared.  Either  12,  16  or  20 
gauge  is  all  right  for  farm  use,  though  if 
long  shots  must  be  taken  at  crows,  wood¬ 
chucks,  the  12  gauge  Avill  reach  out  the 
farthest. 

Often  the  shotgun  found  on  the  farm 
may  be  many  years  old,  a  relic  of  the 
days  Avhen  gun-making  was  less  under¬ 


stood  and  the  steels  used  much  poorer 
than  those  now  used.  Old  guns  may  be 
badly  rusted,  or  the  action  shot  loose  by 
long  wear.  It  is  a  good  safety  precaution 
to  examine  the  barrel  of  any  old  gun  be¬ 
fore  using  it.  If  it  is  marked  with  any 
of  the  words,  “TAvist,”  “Laminated”  or 
•’Damascus,”  cartridges  should  be  bought 
that  have  the  lightest  loads  sold. 

"While  all  ammunition  has  been  im¬ 
proved,  the  strongest  of  all  loads  are 
those  made  for  duck  lnmters  and  others 
Avishing  to  kill  at  very  long  range.  These 
are  perfectly  safe  to  shoot  in  new  guns 
designed  for  their  use,  and  Avill  kill  crows, 
hawks  and  woodchucks  at  distances  im¬ 
possible  to  the  older  guns  and  loads,  but 
they  should  only  be  used  in  high-grade 
guns.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
high-priced  guns,  as  some  of  the  latest 
cheap  single  barrels  are  made  of  such 
good  steels  that  they  are  safe  with  almost 
any  load. 

Shotguns  intended  for  long-range  shoot¬ 
ing  have  the  barrels  “choked”  to  make  the 
shot  pattern  smaller.  Barrel  length  is 


best  between  26  and  30  inches  for  farm 
use. 

No  matter  whether  the  powder  charge 
used  is  heavy  or  light,  the  size  of  the 
shot  used  should  be  fitted  to  the  size  of 
the  vermin  or  game  hunted.  Whisper  it 
not  over  the  party  line  telephone,  but  I 
have  even  heard  of  shells  having  the  lead 
shot  removed  and  replaced  with  rock-salt 
or  beans  to  discourage  the  presence  of 
the  neighbor’s  too  inquisitive  dog  or  quar¬ 
relsome  tom-cat. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  considered 
is  the  recoil  or  kick.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  more  shotguns  are  fired  wTith  loads 
too  heavy  for  either  the  gun  or  shooter 
than  are  with  too  light  loads.  Few  shoot¬ 
ers  Avill  hit  their  mark  if  they  are  expect¬ 
ing  the  gun  to  kick  like  a  mule.  The 
heavier  guns,  7%,  8  or  9  pounds  kick 
much  less  with  the  same  load  than  lighter 
ones  weighing  6  to  7  pounds.  For  the 
light  12  gauge  gun  the  loads  marked  3 
drains  of  powder  are  more  pleasant  to 
shoot  than  heavier  loads. 

Carelessness  in  handling  a  gun  is  as 
unexcusable  as  carelessness  in  driving  a 
car.  I  never  keep  a  loaded  gun  in  the 
house.  "With  a  few  cartridges  handy  on 
a  shelf,  it  takes  but  a  feAv  seconds  to 
load  the  gun  before  taking  it  after  hawk, 
skunk  or  crow. 

The  Golden  Rule  of  Safety  First  is  to 
never  let  the  muzzle  of  any  gun  point 
towards  any  human  being  or  animal.  Shot 
that  goes  high  in  the  air  seldom  hurts 
anything  when  it  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  farm  boy  who  always  knows 
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whether  his  gun  is  loaded  or  not,  and 
who  keeps  the  muzzle  pointed  where  it 
could  not  hurt  anyone  if  it  was  loaded, 
has  learned  a  lesson  in  life  that  will  help 
him  to  be  more  careful  when  he  drives 
his  car.  daniel  dean. 


Is  Our  Climate  Changing? 

Part  II. 

[This  question  is  often  asked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  by  J.  B.  Kincer,  Chief, 
Division  of  Climate  and  Crop  Weather, 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  are  interesting.] 

Taa’o  fundamentals  are  necessary  to 
produce  rain ;  first,  water  must  be  got 
into  the  air  through  evaporation  from 
moist  surfaces  and  transpiration  through 
the  leaves  of  growing  plants ;  and,  second, 
the  invisible  water  vapor  thus  supplied 
must  be  condensed  into  liquid  form  as 
rain  drops.  The  drainage  theory  as  a 
cause  of  the  drought  over  estimates  the 
importance  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
problem.  Many  seem  to  think  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  rain  is  to 
supply  the  air,  or  more  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  space,  with  sufficient  moisture.  How¬ 
ever,  the  second  phase  is  by  far  the  more 
important.  In  other  words,  there  is  near¬ 
ly  always  enough  moisture  present  in  the 
air  to  produce  rain  in 
substantial  amounts 
Avhenever  the  machinery 
of  nature’s  rain  factory  is 
operating  in  a  manner  to 
cause  sufficient  condensa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  this 
statement.  For  example, 
in  parts  of  Southwest 
Africa,  even  in  coastal 
sections,  the  average  rain¬ 
fall  is  less  than  one  inch 
a  yeai’,  yet  the  adjoining 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  one  of 
the  largest  bodies’  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  world,  afford¬ 
ing  abundant  opportunity 
for  an  ample  supply  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  In 
Southern  California  in 
July  there  is  as  much 
moisture  in  the  air  as  in 
Central  NeAv  England, 
yet  rain  rarely  occurs  in 
California  during  this 
month,  but  usually  is 
comparatively  abundant 
in  New  England,  being 
on  the  average  more  than 
a  hundred  times  greater 
than  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Minnesota  is 
dotted  AA7ith  small  lakes, 
yet  Iowa,  hard  by,  with 
few  lakes,  has,  on  the 
average,  25  per  cent  more 
rainfall  in  a  year  than 
has  Minnesota.  Also,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that 
recent  downward  trends  in  the  rainfall 
curve  have  been  greater  in  Minnesota 
(the  premier  lake  State)  than  in  any 
other  State.  Again,  Michigan  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  large  bodies  of  water, 
AA’liile  Indiana,  adjoining,  with  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  surface 
AArater,  has  an  average  of  30  per  cent 
more  rainfall. 

Let  us  cite  an  even  more  striking  ex¬ 
ample  showing  that  rainfall  depends  up¬ 
on  air  mass  movements  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  upon  local  influences  or  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  happens  to  be  in 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  for  the  entire  month  of  July,  1936, 
had  only  .01  inch  of  rainfall,  while  for 
the  following  September  there  were  7.59 
inches.  Weather  Bureau  records  show 
that  at  Keokuk  there  was  actually  more 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  during  July 
than  in  September. 

In  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  severe 
drought  recently  prevailed,  January, 
1937,  brought  unprecedented  rainfall,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  flood  disasters  of  his¬ 
tory.  What  act  of  man  brought  this  re¬ 
versal  of  conditions  since  last  Summer? 
When  Ave  think  these  things  through,  on 
a  background  of  facts,  suggestions  of 
man-made  changes  in  climate  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  kindergarten  of  science. 

Rather  than  being  a  man-produced  af¬ 
fair,  recent  mid-West  conditions  are  only 
what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
time  to  time  under  our  prevailing  climate. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Now  that  Summer  weather  and  vaca¬ 
tion  days  are  with  us  once  more  beach- 
parties  are  in  order  wherever  a  bit  of 
shore  is  at  all  accessible.  Everyone  loves 
the  seashore.  For  some  it  is  the  fishing 
or  the  digging  of  clams  that  most  appeals. 
For  others  swimming,  sailing  or  canoeing, 
the  fire  of  drift-wood  and  the  jolly  dinner 
or  supper  brought  from  home,  or  merely 
the  delight  of  sitting  at  ease  on  the  warm 
sand,  forgetting  cares  and  duties  in  rest- 
fully  watching  old  ocean  at  his  never- 
ending  task  of — shall  we  call  it  laundry 
work?  All  of  these  things,  surely,  are 
well  worth  the  seeking,  but  there  is  one 
more  possibility  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  There  is  no  better  place  than 
than  the  seashore  in  which  to  do  a  bit  of 
nature  study.  I  have  been  surprised  to 
note  that  many  who  are  well  up  on  birds 
and  flowers  find  themselves  all  at  sea 
when  it  comes  to  placing  common  types 
of  marine  life.  A  little  study  of  the 
things  to  be  picked  up  on  any  beach  will 
add  rather  than  detract  from  the  joy  of 
our  beach  party. 

If  the  children  take  nature-study  in 
school  they  will  be  eager  for  the  chance 
to  display  specimens,  and  to  pass  along 
their  newly-gained  lore.  They  can  hardly 
pick  up  an  object  on  the  beach  but  has  an 
interesting  life  history.  By  all  means, 
then,  help  the  youngsters  to  get  at  least 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  what  kind  of 
creatures  inhabit  salt  water.  Show  them 
examples  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
marine  invertebrates,  mollusks,  crusta¬ 
ceans,  echinoderms  and  polyps,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  find  out  for  themselves 
how  these  divisions  are  split  up  into 
classes,  orders,  families  and  individual 
species.  It  is  a  fascinating  field,  and 
so  extensive  that  one  is  led  on  and  on 
indefinitely. 

To  begin :  All  inhabitants  of  shells, 
from  garden  snails  to  “gosler  clams"  are 
mollusks.  There  are  two  main  classes, 
univalves  and  bivalves,  easily  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  one  or  the  two-part 
shell.  Many  hundreds  of  individual  spe¬ 
cies  exist  in  each  class,  but  the  orders 
most  commonly  found  are  comparatively 
few,  and  not  too  difficult  to  recognize. 

As  for  the  crustaceans,  this  class  in¬ 
cludes  all  crabs,  shrimp,  lobsters,  beach- 
fleas  and  even  barnacles.  The  funny  little 
fidler  crab  is  to  be  found  in  salt  marsh¬ 
es  everywhere,  from  Florida  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  cannot  be  mistaken,  since  no 
other  crab  possesses  that  huge  right 
claw,  which  it  waves  about  as  if  it  were 
a  bow.  Notice,  though,  that  the  females 
do  not  possess  this  distinction — evidently 
they  are  not  musicians !  The  horseshoe 
crab  is  not  properly  a  crab  at  all,  since 
he  has  an  order  all  to  himself,  and  not  a 
single  living  relative ! 

Echinoderms  are  creatures  having  a 
prickly  skin.  The  Greeks  used  the  same 
word  (echinos)  for  hedgehog  and  for  sea- 
urchin.  Some  members  of  this  division 
wear  long,  sharp  spines,  large  enough  to 
be  used  for  slate  pencils !  Others  have 
a  plushy  surface,  like  the  sand-dollars,  or 
a  rough  one,  resembling  a  kitchen  grater. 
One  class,  the  sea-cucumbers,  show  only  a 
granular  skin.  All  echinoderms  live  in 
salt  water.  It  is  a  fascinating  division, 
in  which  facts  sound  like  fairy  stories. 
Starfishes,  enemies  of  the  oyster  industry, 
are  perhaps  the  commonest  example. 

Starry  corals  are  by  no  means  the  only 
things  formed  by  polyps.  All  of  the  so- 
called  “animal-plants”  belong  to  this  di¬ 
vision.  Some  of  them  look  so  much  like 
seaweeds,  or  like  sponges,  or  like  mush¬ 
rooms,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  them 
to  be  actually  alive.  Sponges,  of  course, 
are  animal,  not  vegetable,  in  their  nature, 
but  these  are  Porifera,  still  another  di¬ 
vision.  Jellyfish  belong  in  the  polyp  class, 
and  are  to  be  found  on  the  New  England 
coast,  although  more  frequently  in  warm¬ 
er  waters. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  mullusks,  since 
sea-shells  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
and  easily  found  of  marine  objects.  Every  i 
single  one  will  be  seen  to  have  some  point 
of  special  beauty  and  fitness  for  the  kind 
of  life  preferred  by  its  occupant.  If  you 
have  ever  take  a  clam  from  its  shell  you 
know  that  there  is,  next  the  shell,  a  thin 
covering  or  skin ;  this  is  called  the  man¬ 
tle,  and  very  important  are  its  functions. 
It  is  a  secretion  from  this  mantle  which 
forms  the  substance  of  the  shell  itself, 
and  leaves  its  own  impress  upon  it. 
Wherever  there  is  decoration  or  sculp¬ 
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turing  on  the  outside  of  a  sea  shell  it  is 
because  these  ridges,  lines,  or  projections 
of  whatever  shape  occurred  in  the  soft, 
filmy  flesh  of  the  mollusk's  mantle.  Bi¬ 
valves  begin  to  grow  from  the  apex,  or 
beak,  extending  each  year  towards  the 
margin.  When  a  mollusk  moves  about — 
and  some  of  them  are  amazingly  lively 
and  quick — it  extends  from  between  the 
margins  of  a  double  shell,  or  from  its 
aperture  if  a  univalve,  a  portion"  of  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  which  has  thickened 
itself  into  a  "foot”  for  this  express  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  bivalves  are  not  lively  at  all, 
but  greatly  prefer  permanence  and  se¬ 
curity  to  adventure.  Where  this  is  the 
case — our  common  mussels  furnish  a  good 
example — the  “foot”  is  provided  with  a 
gland  which  sends  out  a  bunch  of  little 
silky  or  horny  fibers  able  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  a  rock,  or  to  an  old  wharf  or 
hulk,  and  there  the  creature  remains, 
usually  in  a  colony  of  its  kind,  moving 
little,  and  taking  in  such  food  as  the 


waves  bring.  This  fibrous  attachment  is 
called  the  byssus. 

Many,  though  not  all  mollusks  take  in 
food  and  water  and  eject  waste  through  a 
pair  of  tubes,  called  siphons,  and  these 
again  are  a  development  of  the  versatile 
mantle.  Sometimes  the  siphons  are  short, 
sometimes  very  long  and  slender,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  common  long  clam  they 
may  be  joined  and  covered  by  a  tough 
leathery  outer  skin,  often  miscalled  the 
“neck.”  In  some  of  the  large  conch  and 
other  univalves  the  siphons  are  protected 
by  an  extension  of  the  shell  called  the 
canal,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  quite 
exposed,  and  are  often  bitten  off  by  rov¬ 
ing  voracious  crabs. 

In  our  walk  on  the  beach  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  some  marine  egg-cases,  al¬ 
ways  interesting  and  sometimes  hard  to 
place  exactly.  These  long  strings  of 
parchment-like  disks  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  thousands  of  baby  univalves,  the 
progeny  of  one  of  the  large  conchs  or 


whelks.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
them  when  freshly  thrown  up  by  the  tide 
you  may  be  able  to  hatch  them  out  in  a 
jar  of  sea  water,  as  I  have  done.  “Sand- 
collars,”  those  curious  elastic  bowls  with¬ 
out  a  bottom,  which  disintegrate  into 
sand-particles  when  dry,  hold  in  their 
gelatinous  fabric  the  multitudinous  eggs 
of  Polynices,  a  sea-snail  common  off  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey  shores.  You  will 
notice  that  many  little  empty  sea-shells 
when  picked  up  show  each  a  tiny  circular 
hole,  such  as  might  have  been  made  by  a 
steel  drill;  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
Master  Polynices  has  been  using  his  file¬ 
like  tongue,  and  has  then  devoured  their 
contents.  A  mollusk  may  be  said  to  have 
a  tongue,  even  though  possessing  no 
head ! 

Once  make  a  small  beginning  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  abounding  and  in¬ 
finitely  varied  life  of  the  great  seas  that 
wash  our  sandy  shores,  and.  like  the 
writer,  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  sat¬ 
isfy  your  interest  and  curiosity.  Try  it 
and  see  !  r.  g.  daytox. 

Connecticut. 


Safe  Driving  Demands 

PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 
ALL-SILENT,  ALL-STEEL  BODY 
WITH  TURRET  TOP 
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..d  CHEVROLET « 

the  only  low-priced  car  with  all  these  modern  safety  features 


FOR  ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


You  and  your  family  are  entitled  to  demand  every 
modern  safety  feature  when  you  buy  a  low-priced 
car.  for  safety  is  a  first  consideration  under  today’s 
crowded  traffic  conditions. 

Let  only  one  low-priced  car  brings  you  all  the  modern  safety 
advantages  listed  at  the  right— and  that  car  is  CHEVROLET! 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  today  .  .  .  prove  Chevrolet’s 
greater  safety  and  greater  all-round  value  by  taking  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  ride  .  .  .  and  then  place  your  order  for  the  only  complete  car 
—  priced  so  low! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation ,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  CAR- 
PRICED  SO  LOW 


NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION  VALVE- 
IN-HEAD  ENGINE-NEW  ALL-SILENT, 
ALL-STEEL  BODIES-NEW  DIAMOND 
CROWN  SPEEDLINE  STYLING- 
PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES  - 


IMPROVED  GLIDING  KNEE-ACTION 
RIDE*- SAFETY  PLATE  GLASS  ALL 

" ..  V;-  ■ 

AROUND  —  GENUINE  FISHER  NO 
DRAFT  VENTILATION -SUPER -SAFE 

SHOCKPROOF  STEERING*.  *k«..- 

„■  *  ■  ;  .  '  ■  ..  *  -  ' 

Action  and  Shockproof  Stooring  on  Master 

Da  Luxe  models  only.  General  Motors  Install- 
ment  Plan— monthly  payments  to  suit  your  purse. 
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IN  THE 


OLIVER  CUP  CUT  MOWER 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Seed  Potatoes. — The  Parson  got  off 


GET  A  “CLIP-CUT”  AND 
SAVE  YOUR  HORSES’  NECKS 

Until  you  ride  the  Oliver  "Clip-Cut” 
you’ll  never  know  what  smooth,  quiet 
mowing  is. 

With  more  knife  sections  taking  faster, 
smaller  bites,  the  "Clip-Cut”  mows  all 
crops  easier  and  faster.  With  all  gears 
running  in  oil,  and  the  "Clip-Cut”  bar 
cutting  easily  through  the  heaviest  crops, 
the  Oliver  "Clip-Cut”  Mower  is  much 
lighter  in  draft.  The  4-Square  frame  holds 


the  bar  squarely  to  its  work,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gear  mounting,  back  of 
the  solid  onc-pieee  axle,  makes  the 
"Clip-Cut”  completely  free  from  longue 
slap,  and  your  horses  free  from  sore  necks. 

The  "Clip-Cut”  Mower  is  the  leader 
of  the  modern  Oliver  Hay  Tool  line,  that 
includes  Sulky  Dump  and  Side-Delivery 
Rakes,  Web-typc  and  Closed  Deck 
Loaders.  Ask  your  Oliver  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  "Clip-Cut”  Mower, 
or  send  the  coupon  below  for  the  Oliver 
Hay  Tool  Folder. 


an  order  for  50  bushels  of  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  potato  seed  for  himself  and  the  va¬ 
rious  church  folks.  This  is  a  little  one 
of  our  church  helps  which  we  try  to  do 
every  year.  They  are  from  one  of  the 
Parson's  old  neighbors  up  in  Vermont. 
While  it.  used  to  take  from  two  to  three 
weeks  to  get  them  down  here  by  freight, 
now  they  seem  to  get  her  in  three  or  four 
days.  If  they  didn't  get  here  right  away 
it  would  just  be  a  case  of  going  up  to 
Vermont  with  a  truck  to  get  them.  We 
shall  probably  get  in  a  few  very  early 
even  though  we  have  to  cover  them  up  as 
we  did  last  year  twice  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  We  plan  to,  and  generally  do, 
have  new  potatoes  by  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  Cat.  —  You  will  remember  the 
Parson  spoke  about  giving  away  a  cat  in 
his  last  letter.  Well,  he  has  had  two 
homes  offered  for  it  and  he  will  probably 
let  it  go  to  the  home  that  is  nearest,  so 
the  man  can  come  and  get  it.  The  boys 
claim  it  is  the  best  ratter  on  the  place, 
only  the  other  morning  there  were  two 
big  dead  rats  out  in  the  henhouse.  The 
house  cat  always  eats  with  Shelley  at  the 
table,  sitting  beside  him  in  his  chair  and 
placing  its  little  paws  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  If  he  is  not  on  time  at  the  table 
she  goes  and  rubs  against  him  and  purrs, 
teasing  him  to  come  and  eat.  She  never 
sits  and  eats  that  way  beside  anyone  else. 
Perhaps  you  are  wondering  about  the 
tablecloth?  Mrs.  Parson  long  since  gave 
up  tablecloths  for  every  day.  “It  makes 
too  much  washing,”,  she  will  tell  you. 

Much  Hot  Air. — The  Parson  has  had 
a  bnsy  week  and  he  missed  one  day  in  the 
Legislature,  getting  the  house  chaplain  to 
take  his  place.  This  is  Saturday  and  by 
tonight  the  Parson  will  have  made  live 
public  talks  this  week.  They  certainly 
seem  to  think  the  Parson  can  speak  at 
any  kind  of  a  gathering.  He  spoke  for 
two  women's  organizations,  a  traffic  club 
with  nearly  500  men  present,  a  vocational 
training  organization  and  tonight  for  a 
bankers’  institute.  The  letter  from  the 
latter  states  they  are  willing  to  take  the 
gaff  over  any  matter  he  may  wish  to 
criticize,  lie  will  tell  them  he  thinks 
they  should  not  have  gone  into  the  racket¬ 
gambling  bank  night  movie  business. 
Don't  they  make  enough  without  going 
into  that?  Then  he  got  a  letter  from  a 
bank  the  other  day  telling  how  one  could 
manipulate  his  estate  so  as  to  get  out  of 
paying  an  inheritance  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment.  These  people  all  want  government 
money  bad  enough  for  just  about  every¬ 
thing  and  why  shouldn’t  these  million¬ 
aires  and  multi-millionaires  divide  up? 
Are  such  banks  working  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  or  themselves?  What  do 
these  great  handed-down  estates  amount 
to  but  ruin  for  the  people  who  get  them? 
The  estate  mentioned  was  for  $2,500,000, 
and  the  government  tax  was  around 
$500,000-,  and  when  the  wife  dies  there 
will  be  another  $500,000  tax.  Too  bad 
that  these  children,  two  of  them,  will 
have  to  worry  along  on  only  about  $500,- 
000  each.  The  country  is  tired  of  such 
persons.  Their  breed  is  vanishing  and 
it  is  time  it  did. 

The  Parson  will  have  to  tell  these 
bankers  about  the  man  with  a  glass  eye. 
Did  he  ever  tell  you  that?  You  know 
there  was  a  poor  fellow  who  wanted  to 
borrow  some  money  at  the  bank.  lie  had 
the  best  of  securities  and  character  and 
was  a  man  the  bank  people  had  known 
for  years.  He  began  to  plead  with  the 
window  clerk,  who,  of  course,  discouraged 
him.  He  kept  on  until  he  reached  the 
president  of  the  bank.  This  august  per¬ 
sonage  listened  to  his  story  and  spoke 
thus:  “Generally  speaking  I  wouldn’t 
think  of  making  you  this  loan,  but  due  to 
your  persistence  I  will  give  you  a  break. 
Now  I  have  one  glass  eye.  People  can 
seldom  tell  which  it  is.  I  will  try  this  on 
you.  If  you  can  tell  which  eye  it  is  I 
will  make  you  the  loan.”  “Why,”  said 
the  fellow  instantly,  “it  is  your  left  eye.” 
“Goodness,”  exclaimed  the  bank  presi¬ 
dent,  “you  are  right,  but  how  in  the 
world  could  you  ever  tell  and  that,  too, 
so  instantly?”  “Why,  no  trouble  at  all,” 
came  the  answer,  “your  left  eye  has  a  so 
much  more  sympathetic  and  kindlier  look 


than  the  right  eye  that  I  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  the  glass  eye.” 

Most  Convenient.  —  You  know  what 
the  small  boy  gave  as  a  definition  of  a 
lie?  “A  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble.”  The  Parson  finds  there  are 
some  people  who  seem  to  just  say  what¬ 
ever  suits  the  occasion,  quite  regardless 
of  whether  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
They  belong  to  that  great  army  of  “yes” 
people  who  always  agree  with  you.  Some¬ 
one  was  telling  about  a  perfect  case  of 
this  the  other  day  in  a  law  case  down 
beyond  New  London.  They  called  a  witness 
to  tell  whether  or  not  he  saw  the  plain¬ 
tiff  put  a  wet,  cold  iimn  in  the  molten 
iron,  causing  a  bad  explosion.  “Did  you 
see  this  man  put  the  iron  in?”  “Yes, 
yes,  yes,”  came  the  answer.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  iron  being  cold  and  wet  came 
the  same  answer.  Then  the  lawyer  for 
the  other  side  looked  him  right  in  the  eye. 
“Are  you  absolutely  and  positively  cer¬ 
tain  and  sure  you  saw  him  put  the  cold 
iron  in  the  molten  mass?  “No,  no,  no,” 
came  the  answer  to  every  question  this 
lawyer  asked. 

Parson  Can  Fish.  —  Of  course  the 
Parson  could  have  gone  fishing  if  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  some  $3.35 
for  the  privilege.  As  he  probably  would 
not  go  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year, 
and  most  likely  not  catch  anything,  he 
hasn’t  gone  fishing  for  years.  He  used  to 
go  not  a  little  and  prided  himself  that  he 
was  quite  a  dabster  in  both  trout  and 
pond  fishing.  He  has  a  steel  rod  some¬ 
where  that  a  Bible  class  gave  him  almost 
40  years  ago  with  sterling  silver  guides 
and  a  seven-dollar  butt  and  reel.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  old  oiled  silk  kingfisher  fishline 
has  lost  its  strength  now.  However,  he 
plans  to  get  it  out  and  try  it  for  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  that  those  65 
years  old  and  over  can  get  a  combina¬ 
tion  hunting  and  fishing  license  for  35 
cents  instead  of  $5.35.  This  just  takes 
the  Parson  in.  We  had  a  wonderful  meal 
of  fish  from  our  own  pond  the  other  day 
— suckers,  bullheads  and  perch. 

Dressing  ITr. — On  Easter  the  Parson 
talked  about  being  “dressed  up”  with 
immortality.  He  saw  the  words  “put  on” 
translated  that  way  somewhere.  Every¬ 
one  knows  what  dress  up  means  at  Easter 
time.  In  fact  it  is  hard  not  to  think 
sometimes  that  that  is  just  about  all  they 
do  have  in  mind  at  Easter.  But  grant¬ 
ing  that  such  dressing  up  is  all  to  the 
good,  let  us  dress  up,  “be  clothed”  with 
some  things  that  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  just  have  to  last  forever.  No  one 
wants  such  traits  as  stinginess  or  cross¬ 
ness,  or  fault-finding  or  conceit  or  slan¬ 
dering  one's  neighbors  to  last  at  all  here, 
to  say  nothing  of  lasting  forever  here¬ 
after.  So  we  won't  dress  up  with  those. 
But  to  dress  up  with  cheerfulness  and 
kindness  and  generosity  and  unselfishness 
means  to  dress  with  those  things  that  are 
far  too  precious  to  ever  be  cast  off  or  die. 


Keeping  Onions  Successfully 

Up  to  the  past  Fall  and  Winter  I  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  onions  as  many 
would  rot.  Especially  was  this  true  with 
the  large  onions. 

I  set  my  potato  onions  in  October. 
They  are  ready  to  take  up  and  ship  the 
first  week  in  June.  In  June,  1936,  I 
tried  a  new  plan  which  worked  out  very 
successfully.  I  let  the  onion  tops  die 
and  dry  thoroughly  before  I  pulled  the 
onions  up.  I  found  this  to  be  the  one 
secret  in  their  keeping  qualities.  When 
the  tops  are  thoroughly  dead  and  dry, 
the  onions  are  thoroughly  matured.  When 
the  tops  are  about  one-lmlf  or  less  green, 
the  onions  are  not  fully  matured.  So 
the  main  secret  is,  thorough  maturity  and 
thorough  drying  so  they  will  not  be 
sappy. 

I  had  a  good  many  onions  last  Sum¬ 
mer  to  keep  for  sets  until  October,  and 
I  did  not  lose  one  dozen.  I  also  kept 
over  enough  large  onions  to  use  all  along 
during  the  Winter,  and  didn’t  lose  any, 
and  still  have  some  now  to  use  at  this 
writing,  March  15,  which  are  just  as 
sound  and  firm  as  they  were  last  June. 
So  thorough  maturing  and  thorough  dry¬ 
ing  before  storing  is  the  secret  to  better 
keeping.  W.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


SALES 


R 


COMPANY 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check 
and  mail  the  coupon  to  Oliver, 
1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  1 3  Verona  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Name- 


_ City - State - 

UN  V  -6-8-37 

□  Row  Crop  “70"  Tractor  □  Clip-Cut  Mower  □  Potato  Planter 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractoi  □  Side-Delivery  Rake  [jCorn  Planter 


R.  D._ 


Milk 

boosts 


community  income 

In  thousands  of  communities  milk  is  the  biggest  single  source 
of  income  for  farmers.  Trade  operates  in  these  communities 
largely  on  milk  money.  The  total  milk  money  going  to  dairy 
farmers  daily  is  $3,500,000. 

Milk  needs  many  outlets.  Selling  milk  in  bottles  provides  a 
market  for  onl  f  1/3  of  the  milk  produced.  Ice  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  dry  and  evaporated  milk  and  many  by-products 
must  be  manufactured  and  sold  daily  so  that  milk  money 
may  flow  back  to  the  dairy  communities  week  after  week 
without  interruption. 

Since  Gail  Borden's  invention  of  condensing  milk  in  a 
vacuum  80  years  ago,  Borden  has  pioneered  in  research 
work  that  has  meant  new  uses  for  milk  and  new  markets  for 
milk  producers.  Research  and  efficient  merchandising  of 
milk  in  all  its  forms  are  first-hand  reasons  why  America 
produces  and  consumes  more  milk  than  any  other  nation. 


h3crd&n/ 

ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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Instead,  feed  ’em 

NuREXFORM 

■AnA&ncde.  o{  Jleod 

•  NuREXFORM  is  unusually 
effective  in  controlling  codling 
moth  and  manyother chewing 
insects.  It  is  the  ideal  Arsenate 
of  Lead  for  combining  with 
Lime  Sulphur,  mixing  readily 
without  sludge  formation. 

NuREXFORM  remains  in 
suspension.  No  settling  in  the 
tank  of  your  sprayer— no  sedi¬ 
ment  to  be  scraped  off  the 
bottom  and  thrown  away.  For 
a  larger  pack  of  premium  fruit 
nextfall,besure  to  useNuREX- 
FORM.  Buy  from  your  dealer. 

OTHER  GRASSELLI  PRODUCTS 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Calcium  Arsenate 

Dormant  and  Summer  Oils 

Dry  Lime  Sulphur 

DUTOX 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
LORO  — a  contact  insecticide 
GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Suiphate  of  Nicotine 
SULFORON— a  fine  mesh  sulphur 
Zinc  Sulphate 
Paradichlorobenzene 

E.I.DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.JNC. 

GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPT. 
Wilmington,  Del.  (^RasseU 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 

AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5i/i  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Streot  New  York  City 


Horticultural  Gossip 

BY  H.  B.  TUKEY. 

There  have  been  no  introductions  of 
red  currant  in  recent  years  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  until  that  of  the  Bed  Lake.  This 
new  variety  introduced  from  Minnesota, 
is  moving  rapidly  into  the  forefront  of 
currant  varieties,  as  estimated  by  in¬ 
quiries  to  nurserymen  from  fruit-growers. 
*  *  * 

H.  D.  Hootman.  of  Michigan,  gives 
some  figures  of  greatly  improved  cropping 
in  a  solid  McIntosh  orchard  through  pro¬ 
viding  bees  for  pollination  purposes.  The 
orchard  was  22  years  of  age  and  bore  700 
bushels  on  its  20  acres,  or  slightly  more 
than  a  bushel  to  a  tree.  In  some  years 
it  had  borne  as  high  as  1.600  bushels,  but 
never  more.  Two  hundred  colonies  of 
bees  were  brought  a  distance  of  SO  miles 
in  four  truck  loads  and  placed  in  the  150 
acres  of  cherries  and  apples.  Bouquets 
of  blossoms  from  another  variety  were 
placed  in  the  orchard.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  bees  seemed  inclined  to 
work  mostly  upon  the  cherries  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  apples,  and  that  the  bouquets 
were  not  sufficient,  the  yield  of  McIntosh 
was  raised  to  4,000  bushels.  Individual 
trees  picked  over  20  bushels. 

Speaking  of  pollination,  are  bee  men 
going  to  produce  larger  bees?  A  sugges¬ 
tion  from  Wisconsin  Horticulture  is  to 
the  effect  that  with  larger  cells  in  the 
foundation,  bees  tend  to  become  larger. 
The  idea  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  with 
very  old  foundations  in  which  the  cells 
have  become  smaller,  smaller  bees  are 
produced. 

*  *  * 

Figures  from  Georgia  on  fertilizers  for 
peach  trees  show  that  highest  yields  were 
secured  from  applications  including  8  per 
cent  nitrogen  applied  in  two  applications, 
March  1  and  June  1.  When  12  per  cent 
nitrogen  was  used,  split  applications  were 
not  beneficial.  Plots  receiving  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  but  no  nitrogen  were 
worse  off  than  the  plots  receiving  no 
fertilizer  whatsoever.  Color  of  fruit  was 
best  where  no  nitrogen  was  used  and  ma¬ 
turity  was  progressively  delayed  with 
each  increased  amount  of  nitrogen. 

*  *  * 

“National  Pear  Week”  is  to  have  two 
periods  of  activity,  namely,  April  12-24 
and  May  24-29.  During  these  periods  the 
Bartlett  pear  will  be  featured  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  dining  cars  and  steamship 
lines.  One  of  the  slogans  for  the  pear  is 
“Streamlined  aristocrat  of  the  American 
table.”  This  is  part  of  the  activity  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Canning  Pear  Stabili¬ 
zation  Committee  which  is  hoping  to  sell 
several  hundred  thousand  cases  of  canned 
pears  in  three  weeks. 

*  *  * 

The  freeze  of  1937  in  California  has 
led  to  a  study  of  improved  orchard  heat¬ 
ers  and  better  methods  of  heating.  The 
Fruit  Growers  Supply  Company  is  said 
to  have  voted  up  to  $10,000  with  which 
to  begin  the  work ;  the  University  of 
California  has  estimated  $45,000  is  need¬ 
ed  for  a  two-year  period  beginning  the 
first  of  July ;  and  C.  C.  Teague,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change  has  made  a  personal  offer  of  $5,- 
000  award  for  the  development  of  a  su¬ 
perior  orchard  heater  or  other  protective 
device  within  the  next  year.  The  report 
following  the  1937  freeze  is  that  trees  can 
be  protected  in  extremely  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  but  the  equipment  now  in  use  is 
inadequate.  Besides  lessening  of  the 
smoke  problem  there  is  need  for  improved 
means  of  replenishing  the  oil  to  heaters 
during  periods  of  cold  covering  more  than 
two  or  three  days. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  “climacteric” 
of  an  apple?  It  is  a  new  English  term, 
likely  to  be  used  in  this  country.  It  de¬ 
notes  the  stage  of  development  of  fruit  in 
which  all  source  of  food  supply  from  the 
parent  tree  is  cut  off  and  it  no  longer 
has  the  capacity  to  build  up  and  repair 
itself.  In  this  stage  the  fruit  takes  up 
oxygen,  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  gives  off 
heat,  loses  cell  turgor,  and  fails  to  main¬ 
tain  the  wear  and  tear  on  itself.  Speak¬ 
ing  loosely  this  might  be  called  the  ripen¬ 
ing  stage.  Most  fruit  is  harvested  just 
before  the  onset  of  climacteric. 
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Brought  out  brand  new  just  in  time  for 
1936  threshing  .  .  and  back  came  letters 
from  buyers  everywhere  saying  these  new  Case  threshers 
run  lighter  than  any  they  ever  saw  .  . .  even  lighter  than 
older  Cases,  leaders  in  light  running  for  95  years.  Get 
this  power  saving  .  :  .  bigger  threshing  capacity  from 
your  tractor,  be  it  large  or  little  . . .  power  left  in  reserve 
for  tough  threshing  .  .  .  steadier  speed,  the  secret  of 
more  grain  saved  and  better  cleaned  . . .  more  threshing 
done  with  less  fuel  burned.  Get  the  gains  of  the  Case 
complete  job  . .  .  get  more  grain  and  get  it  cleaner. , 

SIMPLE  DESIGN  . .  .  EASY  TO  RUN 

Only  3  minutes  to  oil,  all  bearings  outside  .  :  ;  only 
3  main  adjustments,  all  made  while  running  .  ;  .  only 
5  belts.  More  all-steel  than  ever — cylinder,  concaves, 
finger  grates,  straw  rack,  rocker  arms,  cleaning  shoe. 
Four  sizes  to  fit  all  farms.  Adaptable  to  all  threshable 
crops — grains,  rice,  beans,  peas,  peanuts,  alfalfa,  clovers, 
grasses.  See  about  this  most  modern  thresher  at  your 
near-by  Case  dealer;  learn  how  quickly  it  pays  for  it¬ 
self.  Send  coupon  today  for  new  thresher  book. 

CASE 


5EE  THE  CASE  AND  5EE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


□  Motor-Lift  Tractor 

□  2-3  Plow  "C"  Tractor 

□  3-4  Plow  "l"  Tractor 

□  Orchard  Tractor 

□  Combines 

□  Sulky  &  Gang  Plows 

□  Moldboard  Plows 

□  Spike  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 


□  Disk  Harrows 

□  Cultivators 

□  Oil-Bath  Mowers 

□  Hay  Loaders 

□  Hay  Rakes 

□  Pick-Up  Balers 

□  Grain  Binders 

□  Corn  Binders 

□  Manure  Spreaders 


For  fully  illustrated  new  Thresher  Book, 
fill  blanks  below,  also  mark  other  ma¬ 
chines  on  which  you  would  like  infor¬ 
mation,  and  mail  to  J.  I.  CASE  CO., 
Dept.  E-81,  Racine,  Wis. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


-Acreage- 


FOR  over  sixty  years, 

MYERS  Hay  Tools 
have  speeded  the  put¬ 
ting  of  hay  into  millions 
of  barns.  Your  MYERS 
dealer  can  supply  Un¬ 
loaders  to  fit  all  stand¬ 
ard  makes  of  steel, 
wood,  cable  and  rope 
tracks;  Slings  of  rope  or  chain  in  every 
type;  Harpoon,  Grapple  and  Derrick  Forks 
in  all  wanted  patterns;  Steel  Track  of 
superior  quality;  Pulleys  of  wood  or 
metal — and  all  necessary  parts  and 
fittings.  Send  for  catalog  today. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

858  North  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Hay  Tools,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Door  Hangers 


Send  free  Hay  Unloading  Tool  Catalog 
and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


>  dead,  but  what 
I  if  that  stuff/ 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  eara 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  *1  7C 

for  4  bushels  seed  V  *  •  * 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  AA 
for  2  bushels  seed  **uu 

(2  pint)  Enough  £A 
for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money- Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


PRESS  APPLES  PROFIT 


A  HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESS 

will  put  you  Into  business  making 
good  money  ...  big  demand  for 
apple  cider,  grape  and  fruit  juioes. 
Turn  undergrade  apples  into  money. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 
Box  130,  York,  Pa. 
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Put  more 

VALUE  Jjitjbr 


HAY... 


IN  addition  to  giving  you  speed,  efficiency  and 
economy,  these  modern  NEW  IDEA  machines 
actually  help  produce  hay  of  a  better  quality.  The 
NEW  IDEA  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder  with 
its  rigid,  trussed-arch  frame,  flexible,  spiral-acting 
reel  and  patented  double-curved  teeth,  air  floats 
the  hay  into  an  ideally  ventilated  windrow.  The 
leaves,  being  partially  shaded,  retain  a  better 
color  in  drying.  Reversed  for  tedding,  this  ma¬ 
chine  gently  aerates  the  hay  without  shattering  it. 
The  NEW  IDEA  Easyway  Loader  with  its  direct 
action  short-lift  cylinder,  closed,  anti-slip,  yield¬ 
ing  deck  and  balanced  push-bar  elevator,  picks 
up  clean  from  either  swath  or  windrow.  Never 
jams  or  compresses  the  hay  and  elevates  smoothly 
without  threshing  or  breaking  it.  Delivers  the 
valuable  leaves  and  short  pieces  on  the  load  as 
well  as  the  longer  stems. 


New  Idea  Trans¬ 
planter 


For  setting  tomatoes,  cabbage,  to- 


Write  today  for  complete  descriptions  and  then  in¬ 
spect  NEW  IDEA  Hay  Machines  at  your  dealer’s. 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Ill. 

T 

I 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Dept.  217,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  information  on  items  checked 


Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 
Hay  Loaders  .  .  .  .  □ 
Manure  Spreaders  I.  .  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 
Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 
Hand  Com  Shelters .  □ 


Power  Com  Shelters 
Com  Pickers  .... 
Husker-Shredders .  . 
Portable  Elevators  .  . 
Gasoline  Engines 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


bacco,  sweet  potatoes,  peppers, 
strawberries  and  similar  trans¬ 
planted  crops.  Produces  results  far 
superior  to  those  obtained  with 
old-fashioned  machines  or  by  hand. 
Reduces  plant  losses,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  harvest.  A 
driver  and  two  boys,  riding  in  com¬ 
fort  with  this  machine,  can  set  out 
as  many  plants  in  a  day  as  sixteen 
hand  workers.  If  you  grow  any 
crop  that  requires  transplanting, 
send  for  description  of  the  NEW 
IDEA  Transplanter. 


Feed  Mixers . □ 


Name_ 


Address- 
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Don’t  wait!  Buy  your  silo! 

Harder  Silo 

Easier  to  buy — gives  econom¬ 
ical  dairy  production — will 
make  better  profits  for  your 
dairy  in  these  days 
when  costs  are  going  up 
and  prices  are  uncertain. 

Let  us  tell  you— 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
73  So.  Grand  St.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


INMAN  MILKER 

cm  CcmnL 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100,000 Hinmans sold.  29 yearsof serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TEBMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York  - 


iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui 

Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  sawl  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  hit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm  1  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 

iiiimimiiiiiiimmiimmiimmimmiiiii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY— EVERYWHERE” 

Don’t  let  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  get 
the  best  of  your  flowers 
this  spring.  It’s  easy  to 
protect  them  the  Hud¬ 
son  way.  Spray  early — 
spray  often.  And  be  sure 
you  have  the  fine  killing 
mist  you  get  with  a 
Hudson  sprayer.  Ask 
your  Hudson  Dealer. 

-5-1~  Hudson  Products:  Sprayers, 


jarden  tools,  poultry  andbarn  equipment,  pumps,  tanks, etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Enclosed,0 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing^ 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels, 
for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  The 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
watch  It  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Delivery* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

21 9E  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


DR.  SPENCER’S  CROW  REPELLENT 


Saves  the  crop  at  less  than  a  dime  an  acre. 


SATISFACTION  or 
DOUBLE  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK  ! 


Your  dealer  has  it — or  write 

SPENCER  BROS.  -  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


9A*.N£Uf 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

.  and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  N ursery men,  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen.. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms  1 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
*  Free 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


I  am  sending  in  my  deposit  for  Alaska. 
It  is  a  trip  well  worth  repeating.  This 
will  be  my  sixth  time  with  you.  H.  A.  c. 
Connecticut. 

Now  we  are  sure  of  a  successful  trip! 
Our  mascot  is  going  again  !  A  record  of 
five  trips  out  of  seven  should  inspire  any¬ 
one  to  join  us  for  a  fine  Summer  vacation. 


You  are  at  last  going  to  one  of  the 
places  I  have  longed  to  see — Alaska — and 
I  am  enclosing  my  deposit  of  $10.  I 
went  with  you  in  1931  and  know  how 
well  you  manage.  J.  T.  E. 

New  York. 

I  am  sending  my  cheek  for  reservation. 
I  wish  great  success  for  a  good  group  of 
jolly  people  such  as  we  had  in  1934. 

New  York.  A.  B. 


our  friend  and  to  any  of  their  friends. 
Write  us  for  them. 


I  am  much  interested  in  the  Alaska 
trip  for  this  Summer.  Would  one  need 
some  woolen  clothes  for  the  boat  trip? 
I  suffered  with  cold  two  years  ago  when 
I  went  on  the  Triangular  Cruise  to  Que¬ 
bec  and  Bermuda.  E.  D.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  climate  of  Alaska  is  described  as 
similar  to  Maine  and  that  is  as  near  as 
we  can  come  to  it.  This  means  that  the 
air  is  crisp  and  cool  in  the  morning  and 
evening  and  warm  during  the  day.  This 
is  true  of  all  mountainous  places,  so  that 
it  is  well  to  be  prepared.  A  light  wool 
dress  would  be  useful  or  an  extra  sweater 


The  reservations  keep  coming  in  and 
this  is  what  we  want.  It  will  be  well 
to  get  your  application  in  early.  Each, 
of  these  friends  have 
been  with  us  before 
and  we  expect 
others. 


Have  sent  my  itin¬ 
erary  to  a  friend 
and  hope  to  interest 
her.  If  she  cannot 
go  would  it  be  all 
right  to  go  alone? 
Are  there  other 
young  women  who 
join  your  party 
alone?  Miss  w.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  especially 
anxious  to  know 
whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  young 
people  on  board.  Are 
the  people  on  your 
tour  young  enough 
for  a  well-educated 
young  woman  to  en¬ 
joy  their  company? 

MRS.  o.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

We  usually  have  a 
goodly  number  of 


and  a  warm  top  coat  would  answer  the 
purpose,  but  it  is  essential  to  have  enough 
to  keep  comfortable.  If  we  have  a  damp 
rainy  day  (which  we 
hope  not  to  have  and 
we  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  blessed 
with  good  weather 
for  all  our  trips), 
but  if  we  do  strike  a 
little  cooler  weather 
an  extra  wrap  is 
very  comfortable.  On 
one  ride  through 
Glacier  Park  and 
across  Logan  Pass 
we  were  greeted  by  a 
strong  western  breeze 
that  was  pretty  cold. 
Some  who  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  bring  warm 
top  coats  or  sweaters 
purchased  Indian 
blankets  at  the  hotel 
to  put  over  their 
shoulders;  some  used 
newspapers  u  n  d  e  r 
their  coats  aud  others 


Beautiful  Vietcs  of  the  Famous  Mendenhall  Glacier,  Near  Juneau 


young  men  and  young  women  and  this 
year  will  he  no  exception,  and  as  for  go¬ 
ing  alone,  do  not  hesitate  on  this  score. 
There  will  be  others  alone  and  you  will 
find  them  friendly  and  eager  to  be  com¬ 
panionable.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
form  lasting  friendships  than  on  a  trip  of 
this  kind.  Three  weeks  of  pleasant  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  the  basis  of  a  life-time 
friendship.  It  has  proven  true  of  our 
past  trips  and  this  will  be  no  exception. 


Mrs.  S.  and  I  have  planned  a  trip 
throughout  the  West  for  this  coming 
Summer.  We  wanted  to  take  the  Alaska 
trip  with  you  two  years  ago  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  illness  in  the  family.  When 
we  learned  you  were  to  visit  Alaska  this 
year  we  are  thinking  of  joining  your 
party.  L.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

We  hope  this  wish  will  be  converted 
into  a  realization.  We  know  there  will 
be  full  compensation  in  enjoyment  and 
companionship. 


Please  send  one  of  your  1931  travelers 
an  itinerary  with  full  information  on  the 
1937  trip.  MRS.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  itineraries  to 


had  an  extra  sweater  to  wear  and  were 
comfortable.  Another  year  when  we 
crossed  Logan  Pass  we  wished  we  had 
left  our  coats  at  home.  This  variation 
in  weather  is  typical  of  any  place  you 
may  travel  but  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared 
and  we  would  strongly  advise  the  extra 
wrap  in  some  form  just  in  case  of  need. 
In  traveling  a  warm  tweed  coat,  or  one 
of  that  type,  is  an  absolute  necessity  just 
for  these  “unusual  days  we  may  have. 

The  four  pictures  of  Alaskan  scenery 
on  this  page  were  taken  by  one  of  the 
1935  friends. 

Twelve  weeks  from  now  we  will  be  on 
our  way  and  you  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  miss  the  trip,  so  send  in  your  reser¬ 
vation  early  and  be  with  this  Alaska 
party.  You  will  never  regret  it.  The 
cost  is  not  high  for  the  acccommodation. 
We  go  first  class,  not  tourist.  The  tour¬ 
ist  is  cheaper  because  you  sit  up  in  the 
coaches  at  night  and  do  not  have  the  com¬ 
forts  of  first-class  travel,  but  for  a  trip  of 
this  kind  the  better  accommodation  is 
more  comfortable  aud  our  aim  is  to  give 
our  people  the  best  and  as  much  as  we  can 
for  the  money.  Send  in  the  coupon  on 
page  411,  and  join  us. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Pruning  Tomatoes 


A  demonstration  in  pruning  tomato 
vines  was  conducted  in  Newport  County, 
R.  I.,  last  year  which  should  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  tomato-grower. 

The  vines  were  allowed  to  run  over  the 
ground  without  stakes  or  trellises,  but  all 
up-growing  shoots  were  cut  off  close  to 
the  main  stem.  The  effect  on  the  vine,  as 
it  was  allowed  to  grow  over  the  ground, 
was  much  the  same  as  on  vines  which  are 
closely  pruned  under  the  trellis  system. 

Although  the  Summer  of  1935  was  very 
hot,  no  sun  scald  appeared  on  any  of  the 


fruits.  The  yield  of  tomatoes  on  the 
vines  which  were  pruned  was  five  times 
greater  than  the  yield  on  unpruned  to¬ 
mato  vines  grown  under  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizing  conditions. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  addition 
to  the  increased  yield,  the  tomatoes  were 
more  uniform  sized  and  of  a  much  better 
quality  than  those  which  were  grown  on 
the  unpruned  plants.  It  would  appear 
that  close  pruning  of  tomato  vines  is  a 
profitable  practice  for  the  tomato-grower 
to  follow.  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 
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Ruralisms 


Red-Bud  or  Judas-Tree.  —  Oklahoma 
has  just  adopted  this  shrub  or  small  tree 
as  the  State  flower,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  some  ladies  who  assert  that  this  was 
the  tree  upon  which  Judas  the  betrayer 
hanged  himself.  The  native  American 
shrub,  which  was  Oklahoma’s  selection, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Palestine,  and  it 
is  more  properly  called  red-bud,  which  is 
the  name  commonly  used  in  the  localities 
where  it  is  found  native.  The  name 
Judas-tree  really  belongs  to  a  European 
variety  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  although 
custom  has  given  it  to  our  Cercis  Cana¬ 
densis,  which  is  native  to  a  considerable 
area,  from  New  Jersey  southward.  While 
“The  Garden  Encyclopedia”  says  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition  Judas  hanged  him¬ 
self  on  a  tree  of  this  group,  we  have 
also  understood  that  the  name  was  given 
because  the  profuse  promise  of  the  showy 
blossoms  was  not  followed  by  noticeable 
fruit — it  promises,  but  does  not  fulfill. 
Our  native  red-bud  is  charming  as  a 
shrub,  growing  into  a  tree  with  a  broad 
round  head,  but  not  of  great  size.  In 
early  Spring  it  is  covered  with  rosy  pink 
flowers,  either  before  the  leaves,  or  just 
as  the  leaves  unfold.  The  foliage  is 
handsome,  and  it  seems  free  from  disease 
or  insect  attack.  It  does  well  in  any  or¬ 
dinary  soil  that  is  well-drained,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  fertile  sandy  loam,  but  is  best 
transplanted  when  small,  as  more  mature 
specimens  do  not  take  hold  well  when 
moved.  The  red-bud  is  extremely  showy 
when  in  bloom,  as  flowers  are  produced 
on  the  old  stems  as  well  as  the  young 
growth,  and  the  vivid  rose  color  is  very 
noticeable.  It  may  be  recommended  as  a 
background  to  other  shrubs,  and  we  have 
also  seen  individual  specimens  used  ef¬ 
fectively  on  the  lawn.  The  red-bud  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Legume  family,  which  in¬ 
cludes  many  showy  trees,  shrubs  and 
A’ines,  as  well  as  annual  and  perennial 
plants.  There  are  several  varieties  na¬ 
tive  to  Asia  and  Southern  Europe,  but 
we  think  Cercis  Canadensis  is  the  only 
one  hardy  in  the  North.  The  European 
Judas-tree  is  not  hardy  in  our  section.  In 
the  south  of  England  it  is  grown  as  a 
standard,  and  one  authority  tells  us  it 
occasionally  ripens  pods  which  are  eight 
inches  long,  but  it  is  more  generally 
grown  in  Great  Britain  trained  against 
a  wall,  which  gives  it  protection. 

Other  Flowering  Trees. — One  of  our 
friends  asks  about  flowering  trees  in  gen¬ 
eral,  which  is  a  very  large  subject.  An 
ordinary  garden,  especially  a  suburban 
lot,  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  smaller 
flowering  trees,  though  there  are  some 
trees  of  noble  proportions  that  are  mag¬ 
nificent.  in  bloom,  such  as  the  horse  chest¬ 
nuts,  the  locust  and  the  tulip  tree.  Among 
the  smaller  trees  the  hawthorns  are  espe¬ 
cially  handsome,  and  there  are  both  na¬ 
tive  and  European  varieties  to  choose 
from.  Two  different  varieties  are  known 
as  English  hawthorn ;  Crataegus  monog- 
yna,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet, 
and  C.  Oxyaeantha,  which  attains  a 
height  of  15  feet.  There  are  a  number  of 
horticultural  varieties  of  both.  Our  own 
garden  only  shows  the  typical  form  of  C. 
Oxyaeantha,  known  to  English  people  as 
May,  with  single  white  flowers.  It  blooms 
most  profusely,  and  is  deliciously  frag¬ 
rant.  We  have  a  particular  liking  for 
this  original  type,  but  the  double  forms, 
both  pink  and  red,  are  especially  popular. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  worthy  native 
hawthornes.  Both  the  European  and  na¬ 
tive  varieties  have  attractive  fruit,  and 
their  symmetrical  growth,  often  with  dis¬ 
tinctly  horizontal  branches,  makes  them 
noticeable  as  a  background  for  shrubs, 
or  as  individual  specimens.  The  haw¬ 
thorns  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  their 
preference  being  for  an  open  situation, 
but  they  endure  partial  shade,  and  will 
stand  pruning,  though  unless  planted  in 
a  hedge,  as  in  Great  Britain,  we  think 
they  are  better  with  little  trimming,  as 
the  thorny  branches  are  more  picturesque 
when  the  leaves  are  fallen.  Sometimes 
the  hawthorns  are  attacked  by  the  woolly 
apple  aphid ;  nicotine  spray  controls  this. 
When  our  specimen  was  small  it  suffered 
a  severe  infestation  of  this  fuzzy  pest, 
which  we  removed  by  sponging  it  with 
nicotine  and  soapsuds,  acquiring  a  good 
many  punctures  in  the  process,  for  the 


thorns  are  long  and  sharp.  Where  leaf 
spot  occurs,  repeated  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  effective.  Apple  rust  sometimes 
occurs  on  the  hawthorn ;  it  is  treated  the 
same  as  on  apple  trees.  Where  twig 
borer  appears,  the  affected  twigs  are  cut 
off  and  burned,  but  we  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  this.  While  the  double  pink 
and  scarlet  hawthorns  are  so  frequently 
planted,  we  think  patriotic  sentiment 
should  cause  us  to  include  the  single 
white,  since  that  historic  (and  commo¬ 
dious)  vessel  the  Mayflower  was  named 
for  it.  No  doubt  it  was  a  recollection  of 
the  blossoms  of  the  mother  country  that 
caused  the  colonists  to  call  the  trailing 
arbutus  by  that  name. 

The  Magnolias.  —  These  are  among 
the  showiest  of  flowering  trees  hardy  in 
the  North,  the  shrubbery  sorts  being  the 
earliest  to  bloom.  The  star  Magnolia,  M. 
stellata,  blooms  so  early  in  Spring  that 
it  is  very  often  caught  by  a  late  frost; 
the  flowers,  which  appear  before  the 
leaves,  are  white  shaded  pink  on  the  out¬ 
side,  very  fragrant.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  reaching  a  height  of  15  feet,  but 
it  is  so  shrubby  in  form  that  it  is  usually 
as  broad  as  it  is  high.  M.  Soulangeana, 
a  hybrid  of  Asiatic  parentage,  blooms  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  unfold,  the  flowers  being 
extremely  showy,  purple  outside,  white 
within,  often  six  inches  across.  This  is 
also  a  large  shrub ;  the  flowers  are  bell¬ 
shaped,  but  open  so  widely  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  saucer  Magnolia.  There 
are  a  number  of  horticultural  varieties 
of  it,  varying  in  color  of  flowers  and  habit 
of  growth.  The  Yulan  Magnolia,  M. 
denudata  (conspicua)  while  shrubby 
when  young,  forms  a  tree  45  to  50  feet 
high;  it  bears  very  large  white  flowers 
before  the  leaves  open;  the  leaves  are 
large  and  handsome,  and  it  makes  a 
beautiful  tree.  This  Magnolia  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Chinese,  who  have  cul¬ 
tivated  it  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Most  Magnolias  require  a  rich  porous  soil 
moderately  moist,  a  sandy  loam  with 
some  peat  being  congenial.  They  are  not 
easy  to  transplant  and  must  be  handled 
carefully,  the  roots  well  wrapped  with  a 
ball  of  earth  when  moved.  The  Asiatic 
varieties  referred  to  should  be  moved 
when  in  bloom,  for  the  tender  roots  will 
not  heal  except  when  the  plants  are 
growing.  Native  American  sorts  are 
moved  just  as  growth  begins.  Very  little 
pruning  is  given,  but  this  must  be  done 
during  the  growing  season ;  like  the  roots, 
the  branches  do  not  seem  to  heal  their 
wounds  when  dormant. 

The  silver  Magnolia,  from  Japan,  M. 
hypoleuca,  is  another  variety  with  showy 
flowers ;  in  its  native  land  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  90  feet,  like  our  less  showy 
native  cucumber  tree,  Magnolia  acumi¬ 
nata.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said  of 
this  family,  and  one  ivay  to  acquire  en¬ 
thusiasm  would  be  to  visit  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  season  when  the  Asiatic 
Magnolias  are  in  bloom ;  they  have  been 
freeely  planted  throughout  the  city,  and 
are  a  monument  to  a  great  landscape 
gardener  and  botanist  to  whom  that  city 
owes  much.  e.  t.  royle. 


Non-blooming  Peonies 

We  planted  peonies  and  the  first  year 
or  two  they  bloomed  in  full.  After  that 
they  did  not  bloom  but  seemed  to  get 
weaker  every  year.  J.  P.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Unless  the  peonies  give  evidence  of  dis¬ 
ease,  the  lack  of  bloom  is  doubtless  due 
to  starvation,  perhaps  both.  These  plants 
are  heavy  feeders,  and  should  be  given  a 
Fall  top-dressing  of  old  manure,  which  is 
worked  into  the  soil  in  Spring.  Fresh 
manure  is  not  desirable  in  Spring  as  the 
rather  soft  growth  induced  is  susceptible 
to  blight. 

Bouemeal  is  desirable,  and  when  in  ac¬ 
tive  growth  liquid  manure  every  two 
weeks  encourages  bloom.  A  light  sandy 
soil  is  not  congenial,  nor  a  heavy  clay. 
If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  acid  a  light 
application  of  lime  should  help,  as  the 
peony  prefers  a  neutral  soil,  in  which 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  influences  pre¬ 
dominate.  If  blight  is  present,  spray  the 
young  growth  with  Bordeaux,  and  al¬ 
ways  remove  and  burn  dead  leaves  and 
stalks  in  Fall.  e.t.  r. 


IF  you  are  building  this  year  — 
anything  from  a  new  shed  to  a 
new  home— Sisalkraft  can  help  you. 
This  tough,  waterproof  building 
paper  is  being  built  into  the  finest 
new  homes  — used  over  sheathing, 
under  roofing,  under  floors,  be¬ 
neath  baseboards,  for  lining  attics 
and  spare  rooms,  and  as  flashing 
around  openings  to  keep  out  all 
moisture,  cold  air  and  dust.  Keeps 
any  house  dry,  prevents  air  and 
dust  infiltration,  lasts  as  long  as 
the  house. 

Costs  so  little  that  it  is  also  used 
to  line  old  or  new  poultry  houses, 
hog  houses,  dairy  barns,  garages. 
Easy  to  put  on— it  makes  a  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  for  any  build¬ 
ing.  Use  it  to  help  make  flint-hard 
concrete  floors  and  walks.  Sisal¬ 
kraft  is  a  double  layer  of  heavy  kraft 
paper,  thoroughly  waterproofed, 
double-reenforced  with  Sisal  fibers 
that  won’t  break. That’s  why  Sisal¬ 
kraft  is  so  strong  and  tough  — ask 

tany  lumber  dealer. 

We’ve  written  a  new 
book  showing  how  to 
use  building  paper 
which  contains  many 
farm  building  helps. 

Write  us  for  a  copy  of  our 
“Building  Paper  Book”— 
and  we'll  include  a  big  sample 
of  Sisalkraft. 

The  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

J  201-C  W.Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
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The  Most  Effective  Agent  Known 

Kill  iWeeds 
witKfflFirehsj 

Aeroil  99  Torch, 

Weed  Burning  Disinfecting  99  Uses 


30" 

2000°  F 
FLAME 


Free 


New  48-Page  Illustrated 
Book  Answers  All  Questions 

Tells  how  to  save  time,  labor  and  money 
In  burning  weeds,  disinfecting  barns  and 
poultry  houses,  removing  rocks  and  stumps, 
destroying  honeysuckle  and  poison  ivy  vines, 
and  99  other  uses.  Read  list  of  users  In¬ 
cluding  agricultural  authorities,  and  what 
they  say.  ALSO  get  special  introductory 
offer  saving  you  money.  Write  today  for 

NEW  FREE  BOOKLET  99-Y. 

CV  AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
^  N  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


10  Days  FREE  TRIAL  •  TRY  IT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


SLUG  SHOT 
KIIIS  Insects 
No  Poisonous  Residue 

You  can  protect  your  crops  from  insect  damage,  yet  meet 
all  Government  tolerances  with  SLUG  SHOT.  This  effec¬ 
tive  non -poisonous  insecticide  contains  our  Stabilized 

l^se»)i^aKVheated  by  Patented  process  gainst 

No.  75  Stabilized  Rotenone  Dust 

Recommended  for  the  control  of  cabbage  worms,  beetles, 
etc.  Resists  deterioration. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 
FREE  — -  Insect  Enemies  Chart 99  and  Price  List. 
HAMMOND  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.' 

28  Ferry  Street  Beacon.  New  York 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


pure >  always  uniform — the 
\  1  standard  for  home  mixed 

\  BORDEA UX  MIX TURE 

V  • 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35^0  Metallic  Copper  Content 


fCOPPERT 

sulphate: 


j  Write  for 
j  Booklet, 
“Bordeaux 
Mixture  — Its  Prep¬ 
aration  and  use 


r  NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  IJnit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y-  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Automobile  insurance  is  in- 
expensive  protection  .  .  .  not  a  cost¬ 
ly  expense.  Ask  the  man  who  has 
had  an  accident.  Protect  yourself 
with  a  Merchants  Mutual  policy 
now. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  SN  YOUR  TOWN 


Pasteurization  was  unthought  of,  commercially,  a  half-century 
ago.  Sheffield  Farms  brought  the  new  scientific  discovery  from 
Europe,  erected  the  first  commercial  pasteurizer  in  Bloomville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1892,  and  shipped  milk  from  there.  Milk  was  first 
pasteurized  in  New  York  City  when  Sheffield  Farms  installed 
a  pasteurizer  in  its  plant  in  Harlem  on  130th  Street  during  1902. 

From  here  the  idea  spread.  As  a  direct  result  of  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  millions  of  people  are  living  today  who  would  have  been 
marked  for  death  during  their  first  year.  The  operation  of 
Sheffield  Farms’  modern  pasteurizing  plants  costs  over  three 
million  dollars  a  year.  But  it’s  a  small  price  to  pay  for  protec¬ 
tion  when  such  protection  increases  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 


May  8,  1937 


City  Gardens 


My  grandfather  used  to  say,  “It’s  the 
grass  over  the  other  fella’s  fence  that  is 
always  the  greenest” — and  we  who  live  in 
the  city  can  know  what  he  meant  for  city 
dwellers  envy  those  in  the  country  with 
grass  all  about  them.  Perhaps  you  are 
surprised  that  this  is  true,  but  have  you 
ever  thought  what  living  in  New  York 
City  really  means?  Surrounded  by  stone 
and  mortar,  with  asphalt  under  foot,  the 
sky  a  handkerchief  patch  glimpsed  be¬ 
tween  two  tall  apartment  buildings,  and 
the  sun  a  narrow  strip  of  yellow  light — is 
it  any  wonder  our  psychology  becomes 
warped?  It  is  funny  and  pathetic,  too. 

So  it  is  that  we  envy  those  who  can 
glance  from  kitchen  windows  onto  a  lawTn, 
a  garden,  or  fenced  fields  and  learn  of  the 
seasons ;  whether  the  growing  world  is 
young,  middle  aged,  or  old  and  soon  to 
be  entombed  in  Winter;  or  stepping  out 
the  door,  welcome  the  sun  as  a  neighbor 
and  the  sky  as  a  friendly  firmament 
stretching  into  far  horizons.  We  are 
never  certain  of  the  seasons  unless  wye 
can  boast  the  reminder  of  a  window  box 
or  a  little  square  of  sour  earth  hidden 
behind  our  block  houses.  Yet  how  tender 
we  feel  toward  earth,  and  hence  our  pride 
in  our  city  gardens. 

The  story  of  my  city  garden  is  not  un¬ 
usual  or  exaggerated.  Four  years  ago 
I  hunted  for  and  found  a  rather  shabby 
apartment  with  high  ceilings  and  airy 
rooms  on  the  edge  of  Greenwich  Village, 
but  most  wonderful  of  all — twenty  by 
thirty  feet  of  earth  behind  it.  The  earth 
was  concealed  beneath  stagnant  water, 


by  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  to  languish  in 
dark  humid  shade  for  the  rest  of  the  day? 
They  wither  and  die.  Yet  bit  by  bit,  by 
trial  and  error,  and  grim  determination, 
we  learned  what  flowers  could  be  coaxed 
and  what  flowers  could  not,  for  even  city 
flowers  have  to  be  warriors  by  nature.  In 
the  Spring,  bulb  flowers  will  bloom,  given 
they  were  country  bulbs  the  Fall  before, 
and  pansies,  marguerites,  geraniums, 
ageratums,  zinnias,  marigolds  and  button 
chrysanthemums  “can  take  it,”  if  planted 
as  seedlings;  while  the  round  petunias 
sometimes  can  be  truly  magnificent  and 
at  other  times  cruelly  temperamental.  But 
we  gardeners,  ourselves  in  this  fight  to 
the  finish,  must  function  as  conscientious 
and  patient  Red  Cross  Units,  binding 
with  adhesive  tape  the  stems  that  get 
broken,  and  lavishing  the  most  meticulous 
care  on  every  small  shoot  if  we  even  can 
hope  for  blossoms.  Then  I  have  found  en¬ 
dearing  words  seem  to  achieve  miraculous 
healings.  And  so  my  husband  and  I  car¬ 
ried  on,  planting,  adding,  experimenting, 
until  today  we  can  say  with  pride,  “We 
have  a  garden.”  And  twice  each  Spring 
the  garden  is  opened  to  the  public  for 
charity,  and  twice  we  have  captured  the 
first  prize  of  the  Little  Gardens  Club  of 
Greenwich  Village.  Yet  our  efforts  to 
have  growing  things  about  us  is  not  the 
exception,  it  is  the  rule.  Every  year 
thousands  and  thousands  more  window 
boxes  are  springing  into  view,  and  year 
after  year  patches  of  bare  ground  are 
being  reclaimed  by  New  Yorkers  and 
turned  into  gardens.  We,  who  live  in 


Two  Prise-Winning  City  Gardens 


but  it  was  there  and  mine  for  the  rental. 

I  signed  the  lease  and  went  to  work — on 
the  interior?  not  at  all — on  that  few  feet 
of  land,  and  I  drained  it.  Then  I  added 
a  foot  of  new  soil,  put  in  a  tiny  terrace 
where  I  could  sit  and  look  up  at  the  sky, 
and  around  that  terrace  I  laid  out  a 
garden,  then  a  little  flag-stone  walk,  and 
up  against  the  enclosing  fence  a  strip  of 
garden  again.  Next  I  bought  four  tall 
fir  trees  to  make  the  beginning,  the  two 
corners,  and  the  end  of  that  fence,  but 
still  I  was  far  away  from  my  dreams. 
The  sound  of  dripping  water,  I  thought, 
through  the  hot  dog  days  of  Summer 
would  give  the  idea  of  refreshment  and 
encourage  city  tired  flowers  at  least,  and 
from  that  grew  the  idea  for  a  fountain. 

One  Saturday,  noon  my  husband  and  I 
went  to  the  corner  hardware  shop,  picked 
out  a  round  galvanized  tin  tub,  several 
feet  of  rubber  garden  hose,  and  one  small 
length  of  glass  tubing  and  came  home  de¬ 
termined  on  creation.  Now  we  needed 
stones  and  the  making  for  cement,  so 
back  I  walked  to  a  builder’s  supply  shop 
bent  on  inveigling  some  nice  young  clerk 
to  make  instant  delivery.  Then  we 
worked  all  that  afternoon  sinking  the  tub 
into  the  earth  at  the  middle  of  the  back 
fence,  digging  a  shallow  trench  for  the 
hose  along  the  fence  to  the  nearest  faucet 
at  the  house,  mixing  cement  to  catch  the 
stones  together  in  crazy  manner  so  as  to 
leave  ample  space  for  planting  pockets, 
heating  the  glass  tube  to  bend  it  over  the 
highest  center  stone  at  the  back  of  the 
fountain,  joining  the  other  end  to  the  hose 
itself,  so  that  the  water  would  not  only 
be  reduced  to  a  streamlet  but  gurgle  as  it 
dropped  into  the  basin  below.  By  six 
o’clock  and  sundown,  we  had  spent  $11.20 
on  our  effort,  worked  callouses  on  our 
hands,  and  had  aching  backs,  but  we  had 
achieved  our  fountain  ! 

Our  next  need  was  a  solid  green  back¬ 
ground.  For  weeks  we  collected  ferns, 
ivy,  shrubs,  rhododendrons  from  the 
woods  of  our  friends  who  owned  country 
houses,  and  at  practically  no  expense 
mounted  that  hurdle.  At  last  we  dared 
think  of  flowers.  But  do  you  know  what 
happens  to  even  healthy  flowers  in  the 
city,  when  they  are  choked  by  gasoline 
fumes,  fed  by  sour  earth,  and  scorched 


the  city,  are  earth  mad.  We  have  to  be 
to  be  city  gardeners;  for  it  takes  all  the 
homely  virtues  of  constant  industry  and 
faith  to  reach  out  toward  that  which  for 
those  that  live  in  the  country  is  simple 
fact — that  God  gave  the  earth  over  to 
growth,  that  mankind  might  feed  both  his 
soul  and  his  body.  iielen  ingham. 


That  Lily  of  India 

On  page  160  there  was  a  description  of 
what  is  called  the  sacred  lily  of  India, 
saying  it  grew  to  a  lieigth  of  five  feet. 
My  husband’s  mother  had  bulbs  of  this 
plant  60  years  ago. 

It  seems  that  Stanley,  the  explorer, 
gave  a  few  of  these  bulbs  to  a  missionary 
whose  house  was  in  German  Valley,  now 
known  as  Oldiviek.  This  missionary  gave 
some  of  the  bulbs  to  a  neighbor  whose 
daughter  lived  here  in  town  next  door  to 
my  mother-in-law,  who  thus  got  two 
bulbs. 

Most  people  do  not  care  for  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  odor  while  blooming.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  this  plant  was  43 
years  ago  at  the  home  of  my  husband’s 
mother.  She  had  it  on  a  stand  in  a  saucer 
without  dirt,  not  even  watering  it.  In  a 
few  days  it  had  grown  so  that  it  touched 
the  8-ft.  ceiling,  and  finally  had  to  set  it 
on  the  floor.  About  41  years  ago  mother 
gave  me  a  bulb,  the  old  original  bulb 
which  had  been  given  her. 

I  have  had  bulbs  to  bloom  at  a  heighth 
of  12  feet.  Personally  I  like  the  plant 
in  the  Summer  with  its  very  nice  foliage 
better  than  in  blooming  stage.  The  leaves 
of  the  foliage  feel  like  a  snake-skin,  and 
the  stalk  of  the  plant  is  spotted  like  a 
snake.  This  is  why  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  snake  plant.  The  large  bulb  which  I 
have  now  I  keep  from  blooming  by  wrap¬ 
ping  it  well  and  keeping  it  in  a  dark  cool 
place,  however,  it  is  starting  to  shoot  and 
will  be  ready  for  planting  soon.  c.  v. 

New  Jersey. 
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Selling  Maple  Syrup 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  sale  of  maple  syrup  in  New 
Hampshire?  W.  F.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  only  legal  requirement  that  I  know 
of  is  a  Federal  regulation  which  requires 
that  all  containers  small  have  their  net 
contents  properly  marked.  Should  you 
be  selling  maple  syrup  which  is  a  pure 
product,  you  do  not  even  have  to  state 
the  name  of  the  product  on  the  outside. 
If  it  is  an  adulterated  product  this  must 
be  stated  in  some  detail.  Should  your 
syrup  can  have  impressed  in  it  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  manner  “one  gallon”  you  would 
not  have  to  put  any  other  information  on 
the  can. 

The  customary  practice,  of  course,  is 
to  use  a  label  giving  the  producer’s  name 
and  address,  and  the  more  attractively 
this  is  made  up  the  more  appeal  your 
container  has. 

I  do  not  understand  that  any  license  is 
required  for  the  sale  of  maple  syrup  or 
that  there  are  any  other  legal  entangle¬ 
ments. 

Syrup  must  not  be  adulterated.  Should 
it  contains  lead,  or  be  too  light  in  weight, 
it  would  be  classed  as  adulterated.  The 
density  for  syrup  is  a  Baume  hydrometer 
reading  of  36  degrees  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  syrup  is  60  degrees,  or  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon  net.  In  stating  the 
net  contents  on  your  containers  for  syrup 
be  sure  to  use  the  volume,  such  as  “one 
gallon,”  “one  pint,”  “one  quart,”  etc. 
For  maple  sugar  or  solids  state  the  net 
contents  in  ounces  or  pounds. 

L.  A.  CARSEISLE. 


New  England  Notes 


He  had  his 


The  Fruit  of  New  England 

The  apple  tree  belongs  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Other  climes  may  have  their  ex¬ 
tensive  orchards,  their  festivals,  their  big 
packing  and  shipping  houses.  The  apple 
tree  of  New  England  is  to  be  found  most¬ 
ly  in  the  little  family  orchards,  along  the 
old  stone  walls  and  rail  fences,  beside 
some  vacant  cellar  hole.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  apple  is  a  friendly, 
family  tree.  Obediently  it  lends  itself 
to  the  will  of  man  and  yields  for  him  a 
profit  in  broad  acres,  but  it  is  primarily 
the  tree  of  the  homesteader  and  the  old 
farm  home.  Its  shaggy  trunk,  its  gnarled 
branches  harmonize  with  its  New  Eng¬ 
land  surroundings.  It  belongs  to  the  hills 
and  the  rocks  and  the  weathered  farm¬ 
houses.  Its  blossoms  belong  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Springs  when  the  mounting  sun  and 
the  warming  winds  stir  sap  and  blood  to 
a  new  life  of  hope  and  promise,  its  fruit 
to  New  England  Autumns,  the  season  of 
harvest. 

One  knows  where  men  have  dwelt, 
clearing  the  land,  tilling  the  soil,  by  the 
apple  trees,  the  scraggy  orchard,  the  lone 
survivor,  that  they  have  left  behind  them. 
One  of  the  pioneer’s  first  cares,  as  the 
forests  opened  up,  was  his  apple  trees. 
The  apple  was  one  of  the  New  England¬ 
er's  first  domesticated  fruits.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  the  Winter  fireside, 
parings,  his  popcorn,  his 
cider,  his  doughnuts,  his 
apples.  On  a  Winter’s 
night,  with  the  snow  out¬ 
side  and  a  cold  Avind 
blowing,  he  went  doAvn 
into  the  cellar,  when 
such  things  came  to  be, 
and  came  up  with  a  pan 
of  apples,  and  the  fami¬ 
ly  gathered  around  the 
kitchen  table  and  read  by 
the  kerosene  light  and 
talked  of  crops  and  poli¬ 
tics.  and  pared  their  ap¬ 
ples,  and  the  contents  of 
the  pan  grew  lower  and 
lower.  On  the  early  NeAv 
England  farms,  where 
luxuries  AA’ere  sctirce  or 
non-existent,  the  apple 
was  not  only  a  household 
necessity,  to  be  prepared 
as  sauce,  baked  or  put  in¬ 
to  pies  or  puddings,  used 
fresh  and  dried,  but  a 
luxury  as  avcII.  The  early 
generations  of  farmers, 
in  the  days  when  a  farm¬ 
er  raised  his  oavh  susten¬ 
ance,  suav  to  it  that  they 
and  their  families  were 
provided  with  apples.  The 
old-time  fruit,  small  and 


sour  may  not  have  been  like  its 
fine  textured,  firm  fleshed,  delicately 
tinted  counterpart,  the  product  of  the 
scientist  and  the  careful  husbandman,  but 
around  it,  as  around  the  liuskings  and 
the  raisings,  swung  the  orbit  of  much  of 
New  England’s  early  social  life. 

Times  change.  The  city  lawns  have 
been  squeezed  together,  and  the  apple 
tree,  like  its  wild  ancestor,  reveals  itself 
more  shyly.  To  the  rear  of  the  house 
that  is  the  village  home  it  may  still  be 
seen  but,  like  the  village  barn  around 
which  it  stood,  it  is  going,  for  fruits  may 
be  had  in  the  village  market,  and  it  is 
easier  to  buy  them  than  to  raise.  So, 
too,  on  the  farm.  With  the  advent  of 
trade  and  specializing  the  old  apple  or¬ 
chards  are  running  out.  But  the  apple 
is  a  hardy  tree,  its  roots  have  grown  long 
in  New  England  soil,  and  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  there  in  its  early  home  it 
will  come  into  bloom  again.  L.  W.  D. 


Thinking  Through  at 
Glenrose 

The  mind  of  the  agriculturist  has  to 
deal  Avith  various  problems,  from  supply¬ 
ing  feed  for  the  stock,  seeds  and  machin¬ 
ery  for  raising  crops  to  the  ever-present 
question  of  money  to  meet  expenses  of 
home  and  barn  and  fields,  and  taxes  Avith 
a  capital  T.  HoweArer,  it  is  well  uoav  and 
then  to  turn  the  mind  from  these  many 
and  ever-present  practical  problems  of 
our  every-day  life  to  think  about  some 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  nature's 
work  and  the  life  lessons  nature  teaches. 

In  plain  vieAV  from  our  windoAvs,  on 
the  intervale,  was  a  great  elm  tree  which 
pushed  its  head  into  the  sky  near  70  feet. 
Every  day,  through  the  long  growing  sea¬ 
sons,  it  pushed  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
Avater  to  its  leafy  top.  The  whole  tree 
weighs  into  the  tons,  all  pushed  upward 
from  the  earth  in  its  laboratory  process 
of  Avood  making. 

Is  upAvard  pushing  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  activity?  Most  things  haA*- 
ing  life  tend  to  rise  above  the  ground  to¬ 
wards  the  sky.  Trees,  grasses,  animals, 


birds,  human  beings  all  tend  to  push  up¬ 
ward  in  an  effort  to  thrust  the  head 
among  the  stars.  A  few  bugs,  worms  and 
some  animals  tend  to  burrow  in  the  earth. 
But  most  of  earth  life  plants  its  feet  in 
the  soil  and  starts  to  push  up  to  the 
heaArens. 

Is  it  the  upward  push  of  the  earth  life, 
or  the  upward  pull  of  the  eternal  life,  or 
it  is  both?  It  may  be  first  an  attrac¬ 
tion  by  the  infinite,  and  then  a  response 
by  us  earth  things  to  this  call  from 
above. 

But  the  great  elm  received  its  death 
blow  from  a  flash  of  lightning  a  few  sea¬ 
sons  back,  so  the  woodsman’s  ax  and 
saw  haA-e  laid  it  low.  My  friend,  the 
Naturalist,  was  much  interested  in  the 
fallen  giant  and  read  me  its  life  history : 

“Here  are  173  rings  on  the  stump  indi¬ 
cating  173  years  of  life.  The  first  15  in¬ 
ner  rings  are  alike,  indicating  the  first  15 
years  were  of  equal  prosperous  groAvth. 
Then  three  very  thin  rings  tell  of  three 
years  of  drought.  This  next  ring,  thick 
on  this  side  and  thin  on  that  side,  with 
that  curve  in  the  trunk  indicates  an  ex¬ 
cessive  side  pressure  like  great  quantities 
of  snoAV  held  by  the  branches,  or  more 
likely,  caused  by  the  lodging  of  some 
forest  tree  bloAvn  over  by  a  great  gale  154 
years  ago.” 

So  the  Naturalist  proceeded,  locating 
probable  experiences  and  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  tree  as  shoAvn  by  rings  and 
scars,  healings.  tAvists  and  bends,  down  to 
the  great  lightning  flash  of  tAVo  years  ago 
that  brought  about  the  end  of  its  earthly 
life. 

It  Avas  all  very  interesting.  In  trying 
to  think  through,  I  proceeded  to  moralize 
a  little  and  AA’ondered  if  the  mind  and 
soul  have  their  histories  written  in  a 
similar  way?  We,  too,  get  our  varied 
twists  and  scars,  our  lean  and  thick  rings 
of  character  growth.  Our  loves  and 
hates,  our  work  and  play,  all  our  experi¬ 
ences  from  our  OAvn  doings  and  from 
AA’hat  the  world  and  nature  hands  us ;  all 
these  things  are  built  into  life  qualities 
through  the  years.  Perhaps  that  is  all 
the  “book  of  life”  needed  by  the  One  Avho 
is  finally  to  read  our  Avliole  history  and 
decree  our  final  destiny.  F.  pearson. 

New  Hampshire. 


Care  in  Sheep  Shearing 

Prof.  L.  Y.  Tirrell,  head  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  at  the  University 
of  NeAv  Hampshire  sends  us  a  few  simple 
instructions  on  correct  shearing  pro¬ 
cedure  and  handling  of  the  fleece  which 
should  be  of  benefit  to  New  England 
farmers : 

Use  only  paper  twine  for  tying  fleeces. 
Binding  wool  with  binder  or  sisal  tAvine 
Avill  loAver  the  price  per  pound  as  much 
as  10  cents.  Select  a  warm  day  and  a 
clean  place  to  do  shearing. 

Although  it  is  best  that  tieky  ewes  be 
sheared  and  dipped  as  early  as  possible,  it 
does  not  pay  to  take  their  wool  off  in 
too  cold  Aveather.  A  chill  folloAving  the 
removal  of  the  fleece  Avill  decrease  the 
milk  supply  and  as  a  result  the  recently 
dropped  lambs  Avill  suffer. 

The  best  shearing  position  is  with  the 
sheep  sitting  on  her  rump,  as  comfortably 
as  possible  with  her  back  against  the 
shearer’s  knee. 

The  fleece  should  come  off  in  one  piece 
like  a  blanket,  the  belly  wool  removed 
first  by  shearing  over  the  brisket.  Then 
the  shearer  should  open  a  section  from 
the  brisket  to  the  right  flank,  the  left  rear 
leg  should  then  be  shorn.  The  belly  wool 
can  be  remoA7ed  by  shearing  from  the 
opening  across  the  belly  to  a  line  from 
the  right  elboAv  down  the  inside  of  the 
right  rear  leg.  Shear  the  wool  around  the 
udder,  being  careful  not  to  cut  the  teats. 
Then  shear  a  little  back  of  the  udder  and 
up  over  the  dock. 

Many  good  shearers  then  drop  to  the 
right  knee,  placing  the  sheep’s  neck  over 
the  bended  left  knee,  and  shear  from  the 
brisket  up  the  neck  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
right  ear  and  face.  After  several  cuts 
in  this  manner,  some  prefer  to  stand, 
finishing  the  head  and  neck  shearing 
downward. 

The  easy  shearing  is  left  to  do.  With 
the  sheep’s  right  side  against  the  shear¬ 
ers’  knee,  long  strokes  with  the  shears 
may  be  made  from  the  left  shoulder, 
belly  and  flank  to  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  outside  of  the  right  rear  leg  is  also 
shorn  from  this  position.  As  the  wool  is 
remoA'ed  toward  the  rear  quarters,  the 
sheep's  head  is  allowed  to  drop  between 
the  shearer's  legs,  keeping  the  skin  along 
the  side  tight. 

The  fleece  should  fall  away  in  a  bunch. 
It  should  thenbe  spread  out  with  the 
white  side  down,  all  tags  and  filth  re¬ 
moved,  and  folded  toward  the  middle, 
white  side  out  and  stored  in  a  clean,  dry 
place. 


State  Advertising-  Tax  on 
Maine  Potatoes 

Maine  became  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  actively  engage  in  advertising 
its  agricultural  products  on  a  major  scale 
when,  on  March  29,  its  Governor  signed 
a  bill  which  will  levy  a  tax  on  every  bar¬ 
rel  of  potatoes  raised  in  the  country’s 
leading  potato-raising  State. 

This  year  the  estimated  value  of  the 
potato  yield  is  $37,500,  making  it  the 
State's  most  valuable  crop. 

The  tax,  Avhieh  Avas  instigated  by  the 
potato-growers  themselves,  will  be  used 
for  a  comprehensive  campaign  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  potatoes  in  general 
and  the  Maine  product  in  particular  in 
the  big  consumer  markets  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  and  in  Midwestern  States. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  will 
be  used  in  the  drive  to  market  Maine’s 
potatoes  which  constitute  from  10  to  18 
per  cent  of  all  the  tubers 
raised  in  the  United 
States. 

Preliminary  action  for 
the  neAV  tax  followed  the 
Legislature  in  1935  of  a 
branding  law  which  raised 
the  standard  of  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  shipped  out  of  the 
State  to  a  point  which 
justified  the  contemplated 
advertising  program. 

Maine  is  the  oldest  po¬ 
tato-raising  State  in  the 
Union,  66,000  acres  of 
tubers  having  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  State  as  far 
back  as  1886.  Last  year 
160,000  acres  Avere  raised 
here.  Certified  seed  from 
the  State  is  recognized 
as  the  standard  of  quali¬ 
ty  among  growers,  46  per¬ 
cent  of  all  seed  grown  in 
the  United  States  being 
raised  here.  Aroostook 
County,  knoAvn  as  the 
“world's  potato  garden,” 
produced  alone  far  more 
potatoes  than  any  entire 
State  last  year.  BetAveen 
80  and  S5  per  cent  of 
Maine’s  crop  is  harvested 


Top — Northern  Spy  in  Corner  of  Vermont  Orchard.  Bottom — Spy  and  Greening  in  Full  Bloom  in  Vermont.  in  the  “Potato  County.” 
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Hope  in  a  Precedent 

THE  United  States  Senate  has  condemned  the 
“company  unions,”  which  are  held  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  companies  which  employ  the  members 
of  the  unions.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  two  of  the  large 
companies  have  abandoned  these  “company  unions.” 
Their  workers  will  hereafter  have  organizations  con¬ 
trolled  by  themselves  with  no  interference  from 
their  employers.  The  workers  will  vote  for  the  of¬ 
ficers  they  want  to  negotiate  prices  and  terms  of 
employment.  The  U.  S.  Senate  also  condemned  the 
sit-down  strikes  on  the  part  of  organized  employes. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  has  before  it,  as  we 
write,  a  proposal  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  principle.  It  is  a  bill  to  authorize  milk 
dealer  corporations  that  control  the  farm  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  farmers 
for  milk,  just  as  the  companies  controlled  the  wages 
to  be  paid  members  of  labor  unions. 

New  York  farmers  are  asking  the  privilege  to  de¬ 
termine  a  fair  price  for  their  milk  in  just  the  same 
way  that  laborers  are  now  authorized  to  negotiate 
their  wages.  The  price  of  milk  is  the  producer’s 
wage. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  N.  Y.  Senate  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  political  party,  and  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  State  Senators 
will  maintain  the  worthy  principle  adopted  by  the 
national  body. 

* 

“We  can  grade  properly  if  we  want  to,  because  New 
Jersey  raises  fine  potatoes.  We  must  work  for  ship¬ 
ping  point  inspection  to  cut  down  losses  and  keep  our 
markets.” 

HIS  is  a  statement  by  Fred  Brunner  Jr.,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Potato  Association.  Because  of  the 
heavy  plantings  in  competitive  growing  farmers  are 
urged  to  make  immediate  plans  in  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  more  orderly  marketing  when  the  digging 
season  for  Jersey  potatoes  arrives  in  midsummer. 

One  of  the  proposals  to  be  discussed  at  a  series  of 
farmer  meetings  in  the  potato  counties  will  be  stan¬ 
dardized  grades,  which  would  help  relieve  the  price¬ 
depressing  influence  of  a  glutted  market.  Shipping 
point  inspection  would  prolong  the  marketing  season 
and  make  for  freer  movement  of  potatoes  in  times  of 
glut  because  the  high  quality  product  of  farmers 
who  meet  grading  standards  would  take  precedence 
over  potatoes  of  uncertain  quality.  Under  the  sug¬ 
gested  standard  grading  plan,  farmers  who  offer  po¬ 
tatoes  of  the  required  quality  would  no  longer  be 
penalized  for  the  inferior  offerings  of  those  who  fail 
to  meet  the  official  standards.  These  are  things 
worth  thinking  about. 

* 

BEFORE  turning  cattle  into  pasture  look  care¬ 
fully  for  wild  onions.  When  “crazy  for  grass” 
they  are  likely  to  eat  considerable  onion,  which 
greatly  damages  the  milk  and  cream. 

These  strong  flavored  weeds  are  always  a  men¬ 
ace,  but  especially  so  when  first  turning  to  pasture. 
If  there  is  no  clean  pasture  field  available  for  this 
first  pasture  use,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  heavy 
feeding  of  good  hay,  before  turning  the  cows  out, 
and  have  a  boy  herd  the  cows  away  from  the 
onion  spots,  if  they  are  that  way,  as  is  common. 

There  is  no  way  thoroughly  to  deodorize  onion- 
flavored  milk  and  cream,  but  turning  them  out  after 
milking  in  morning,  and  bringing  them  in  shortly 
after  noon,  will  minimize  the  danger. 


THE  Argentine  corn  crop  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  farmers  in  this  country,  as  in  years  of  large 
yields  considerable  may  be  exported  to  this  country. 

The  yield  is  officially  put  at  371,633,000  bushels,  or 
25,6S2,000  bushels  less  than  the  previous  crop.  The 
area  harvested  this  year  was  11,935,000  acres  com¬ 
pared  with  12,689,000  acres  in  1935-36.  On  that 
basis  yields  this  year  averaged  31.1  bushels  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  compared  with  31.3  bushels  the  year 
before.  Since  the  area  planted  to  corn  this  year 
amounted  to  16,047,000  acres,  abandonment  was  only 
26  per  cent  compared  with  33  per  cent  last  season 
when  18,854,000  acres  were  planted. 

The  carry  over  April  1  was  19,034,000  bushels, 
compared  with  36,181,000  bushels  at  the  opening  of 
the  1936-37  marketing  season.  Adding  the  new  crop 
to  that  figure  gives  a  total  of  390,667,000  bushels  for 
the  1937-38  marketing  season  compared  with  433,- 
796,000  bushels  the  year  before.  A  deduction  of  es¬ 
timated  domestic  requirements  of  93,000,000  bushels 
indicates  an  exportable  surplus,  for  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year  of  297,677,000  bushels  compared  with  the 
surplus  of  340,700,000  bushels  in  1936-37 — a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  13  per  cent. 

The  Buenos  Aires  price  on  April  7  this  year  was 
57.75  cents.  The  Chicago  cash  price  April  7  was 
$1.36  a  bushel.  The  price  of  Argentine  corn  in 
American  markets,  must  be  increased  at  least  bfcthe 
duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  and  by  transportation 
costs.  The  latter  have  been  increased  materially 
since  July  1,  1936.  On  that  date  the  rate  of  corn 
from  the  River  Plate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board  was  $3  a  ton  or  approximately  7 y2  cents  a 
bushel.  The  rate  on  recent  cargoes  has  been  as 
high  as  24)4  cents  a  bushel. 

* 

HE  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  which  is  constantly 
searching  out  new  ways  to  increase  the  use  of  ap¬ 
ples,  suggests  “fluted”  raw  apples,  made  as  follows : 

The  latest  way  of  serving  apples  au  naturel,  which, 
by  the  way,  saves  time  and  effort  for  the  eater,  is  to 
flute  them,  a  process  that  is  easy.  First  core  and  peel 
the  apple  (try  a  McIntosh  if  you  like  them  firm,  tart 
and  juicy  with  snowy  meat).  Next  take  a  sharp  fork 
and  stripe  the  apple  from  end  to  end  with  long,  even 
strokes.  Now  slice  the  apple  at  right  angles  to  the 
flutes  and  serve  at  once. 

That  sounds  good,  and  is  a  little  variation  from 
the  orthodox  methods  of  eating  apples  raw.  But 
the  main  thing  is  to  keep  at  the  apple  eating.  We 
know  of  no  other  food  at  the  same  time  so  good  to 
eat  and  so  good  for  us. 

* 

ANY  persons  have  wondered  how  the  apple 
scab  spores  wintering  on  dead  leaves  managed 
to  get  spread  so  widely  in  Spring.  The  New  Jersey 
Station  explains  it  thus : 

Clinging  to  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  under  apple 
trees,  the  sacs  in  which  the  scab  spores  spent  the  Win¬ 
ter  await  only  a  soaking  rain  to  swell  them  to  the 
bursting  point.  There  are  hundreds  of  chambers  in 
each  sac,  and  each  chamber  contains  eight  spores.  In¬ 
ternal  tension,  increased  as  a  sugary  material  soaked 
up  the  water,  forcibly  ejects  the  spores,  which  are  being 
caught  up  by  air  currents  and  carried  to  the  new  crop 
of  leaves. 

The  Stations  and  Farm  Bureaus  now  give  or- 
chardists  in  their  localities  definite  information  as 
to  just  when  these  scab  spores  are  likely  to  shoot 
out.  As  stated  above,  a  warm  rain  stirs  them  up, 
and  unless  the  trees  are  sprayed  immediately  after 
primary  infection  occurs,  defoliation  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  weakening  of  trees  may  result,  and  the  fruit 
may  be  seriously  blemished  by  scab.  Commercial 
concentrate  lime-sulphur,  1  to  40,  is  the  material 
used.  It  is  deadly  to  the  spores  alighting  on  sprayed 
portions,  but  is  no  remedy  when  the  disease  is  at 
work.  Prevention  is  the  treatment.  As  the  spores 
do  not  all  come  out  at  once,  a  continuous  spray  pro¬ 
gram  is  needed,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  applications 
during  the  season. 

* 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  a  man  with  a 
clay  farm  must  be  careful  not  to  plow  when  it 
is  too  wet.  Sandy  loam,  gravel  or  slate  land  may 
be  handled  almost  any  time  when  the  frost  is  out, 
but  clay  is  different. 

We  saw  a  ten-acre  field  of  heavy  clay  plowed 
when  too  wet.  Then  several  days  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  baked  these  clods  so  that  they  were  just 
about  like  bricks.  Harrowing  merely  broke  up  the 
lumps,  but  the  land  did  not  get  mellow  for  the 
entire  season. 

It  was  the  owner’s  first  year  on  that  farm.  He 
had  been  used  to  light  land  and,  although  warned 
by  a  neighbor  about  early  plowing  in  Spring, 
thought  he  knew  better.  Wonderful  crop  results 
may  be  had  from  clay  when  in  good  condition  and 
handled  properly.  Of  course  plenty  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  helps  avoid  clods,  but  clay  is 
notional  anyway. 
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ITH  the  increasing  culture  of  Soy  beans,  and 
the  large  number  of  varieties  available,  it  is 
often  a  difficult  matter  to  know  just  what  to  use. 
The  Stations  and  Farm  Bureaus  are  likely  to  be 
helpful  in  advice. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus,  has  a 
lot  of  information  in  this  line.  Farmers  planting 
Soys  for  hay  should  use  Scioto,  Kingwa,  Virginia  or 
Pekin  in  Southern  Ohio ;  Scioto,  Kingwa,  Manchu, 
Illini,  or  Dunfield  in  Central  Ohio,  and  Manchu, 
Illini,  Scioti,  or  Dunfield  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

The  recommended  varieties  to  be  planted  for  grain 
in  Southern  Ohio  are  Scioto,  Manchu,  Illini,  or  Dun¬ 
field ;  for  Central  Ohio,  Scioto,  Manchu,  Illini,  Man- 
dell,  or  Dunfield,  and  in  the  northern  area,  Manchu. 
Illini,  Mandell,  or  Dunfield. 

The  later  maturing  varieties  listed  for  use  in 
Southern  Ohio  make  better  crops  of  hay  than  some 
of  the  old  favorites  which  farmers  have  been  plant¬ 
ing  in  that  section.  In  Northeastern  Ohio,  Scioto 
perhaps  should  be  omitted  from  the  list  because  the 
others  named  are  ready  to  cut  at  a  time  more  favor¬ 
able  for  making  hay  in  that  section. 

Operators  of  mills  prefer  yellow-seeded  varieties 
of  Soy  beans,  as  they  produce  lighter  colored  and 
more  attractive  oils  and  meal.  Manchu  is  a  favorite 
variety.  Scioto  was  developed  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  released  to  growers  in  1933.  It 
ripens  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  early  Manchu 
strains  and  a  little  before  Illini. 

Soy  beans  to  be  used  for  seed  should  be  inspected 
to  determine  if  many  of  the  seeds  have  cracked  seed 
coats.  Usually,  broken  seed  coats  reduce  the  ability 
of  the  seed  to  germinate  even  though  the  halves  of 
the  seed  are  not  separated.  Most  lots  of  Soy  beans 
will  show  some  cracked  seed  coats  but  stocks  with 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  seeds  damaged  in  this  man¬ 
ner  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

* 

THE  late  Spring  has  been  a  hardship  to  many 
farmers  who  are  short  of  fodder  and  had  figured 
on  getting  their  stock  on  pasture  early. 

However,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
the  tramping  of  scanty  and  wet  pastures  by  a  lot  of 
cattle  anxious  to  get  out.  A  pasture  can  be 
just  about  ruined  by  this  trampling  and  pulling  the 
grass  out  by  the  roots.  It  will  pay  to  wait  until  the 
pasture  is  ready  for  use. 

Now  and  then  a  farm  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  field  of  natural  pasture  land — a  heavy  sod  of  sweet 
grasses  which  never  kills  out  and  is  very  early.  We 
remember  such  a  five-acre  field,  which  Father  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  valuable  on  the  farm.  It  was 
called  the  “Swamp  Lot”  because  it  contained  a  small 
bit  of  swamp.  A  stream  ten  feet  wide  wound 
around  through  this  field,  soaking  into  the  subsoil, 
so  that  a  “dry  time”  did  not  affect  the  pasture.  It 
furnished  easily  three  times  as  much  feed  as  any 
other  equal  area  on  the  farm,  and  was  ready  to  use 
a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  other  pasture. 

There  are  many  swampy  fields  that  with  proper 
handling  could  lie  made  into  such  a  pasture 
with  judicious  drainage.  The  wild  grasses  would 
disappear,  and  with  a  little  lime,  phosphorus  and  a 
scattering  of  suitable  seed,  they  would  become  a 
valuable  asset  rather  than  a  nuisance. 


Brevities 

o  Some  good  suggestions  about  a  rock  garden  on  page 
388. 

Spring  is  a  little  slow  and  wet  in  spots,  so  that 
plowing  is  delayed. 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters.” 

No  no  not  mix  oniony  milk  or  cream  with  other,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  onion  flavor  to  be  “toned  down”  so  that  it 
is  not  noticeable.  It  is  more  likely  to  spoil  the  entire 
lot. 

The  tea-room  and  tourist  home  business  is  an  im¬ 
portant  farm  industry  in  New  Hampshire.  They  have 
an  association  of  operators  in  this  line  to  discuss  the 
various  problems  and  decide  on  best  methods  of  serving 
the  public. 

Cankerworms  do  considerable  damage  to  forest  trees 
in  New  Jersey.  About  200  acres  were  treated  from 
autogiros  last  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  1,000  acres 
will  be  covered  this  year.  These  machines  enable  the 
air  spray  man  to  get  close  to  his  work. 

“Ardor  Day”  was  established  65  years  ago  by  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  later  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  President  Cleveland.  Mr.  Morton  es¬ 
tablished  many  windbreaks,  shelter  belts  and  farm 
woodlands  on  the  almost  treeless  prairie. 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Charles  A.  Harnett  is  after  the  reckless  auto  drivers, 
who  disregard  signals,  pass  on  curves,  cut  in,  and  go 
unreasonably  fast.  During  Marcjh  1,733  of  these 
drivers  had  licenses  revoked,  and  6,566  were  suspended. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

DURING  recent  years  many  social,  civic  anti 
economic  problems  of  nation-wide  significance 
have  been  discussed.  They  include  packing  the 
Supreme  Court,  monetary  systems,  banking  privi¬ 
leges,  monopolies,  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and 
sit-down  strikes.  We  have  explored  the  causes  of  a 
great  depression,  and  the  means  of  ending  it.  For 
a  considerable  time  we  devoted  ourselves  incessantly 
to  the  creation  of  inflation  to  increase  prices.  We 
have  now  become  fearful  of  inflation  and  are 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  increasing  prices.  We 
are  debating  the  policy  and  the  means  of  putting  on 
the  brakes  and  going  into  reverse. 

All  of  these  realistic  problems  are  symptoms  of 
the  one  great  fundamental  defect  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  American  government.  We  have 
failed  to  effect  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
We  acknowledge  the  failure,  and  calmly  decline  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Our  economic  concept  is  sound  and  fair.  It  guar¬ 
antees  to  every  child  born  into  the  world  food,  care, 
protection  and  education.  It  guarantees,  at  ma¬ 
turity,  access  to  the  gifts  of  nature  to  create  wealth 
and  personal  ownership  of  what  the  person  so  pro¬ 
duced,  individually  or  collectively. 

The  government  has  not  kept  these  pledges  to  its 
citizens.  On  the  contrary  it  has  deliberately,  in¬ 
tentionally  and  systematically  violated  directly  or 
indirectly  each  and  every  one  of  these  pledges.  It 
has  granted  charters  to  mining  corporations  for  a 
monopoly  of  the  great  natural  wealth  in  minerals 
and  oils ;  no  individual  has  free  access  to  them.  Tim¬ 
bered  lands  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  in¬ 
dividual  is  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the  lands  or  to 
apply  an  ax  to  the  trees.  An  apparent  exception  is 
made  in  the  case  of  cultivatable  lands.  In  the  main 
these  have  been  accessible  to  individuals,  but  with 
a  reserve  of  a  first  mortgage  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  form  of  a  tax  levy  which  may  be 
and  which  is  increased  at  the  whim  of  any  politi¬ 
cian  who  may  accidentally  or  otherwise  find  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  of  power. 

The  government  has  been  no  less  indifferent  to 
its  fundamental  pledges  to  the  people  in  the 
realm  of  economic  and  civic  equality.  The  big 
complicated  Federal  corporate  system  of  banks  has 
a  monopoly  of  money  and  credit.  Other  corpora¬ 
tions  have  charters  which  grant  them  monopolistic 
privileges  in  public  utilities,  transportation,  insur¬ 
ance,  marine  service,  manufacture,  investments  and 
in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  Some 
of  these  are  mutual  corporations.  They  directly 
gather  up  the  savings  of  frugal  people,  and  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  these  savings  is  invested  in  the  big 
capital  stock  corporations  as  loans  or  in  purchase  of 
paper  securities.  In  this  system  the  masses  often 
actually  furnish  the  capital  of  a  corporation  that 
exploits  them.  An  example  of  this  is  in  our  New 
York  dairy  industry. 

In  the  complicated  system  of  a  large  nation,  with 
modern  mass  production,  it  is  not  possible  that 
every  person  who  contributes  to  the  production  of  a 
unit  of  wealth  could  share  directly  in  the  ownership 
and  possession  of  what  he  produces.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  necessary  or  desirable.  To  compute 
what  portion  rightly  and  fairly  belongs  to  each  per¬ 
son  who  has  a  part  in  the  production  with  com¬ 
plete  justice  may  be  too  much  to  expect  in  each 
individual  case,  but  such  a  distribution  has  never 
been  attempted  in  an  orderly  way  by  all  concerned, 
and  here  is  where  the  government  has  failed  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  its  pledges.  Here  is  where  the 
government  invites  trouble  and  courts  disaster. 

The  debates  are  intended  on  one  side  or  the  other 
more  to  confuse  than  to  clarify.  The  “sit-down” 
strike  is  a  usurpation  of  civil  authority.  The  failure 
of  civil  authority  to  resist  it  is  an  admission  of  fear 
of  consequences.  Every  producer  of  wealth  in  every 
capacity  is  entitled  to  his  equitable  share  of  what 
he  produces  in  kind  or  in  money.  You  cannot  deny 
him  that  right  and  even  the  score  at  the  tax  window. 
Tax  money  never  goes  back  to  the  victim  of  an 
injustice. 

This  nation  must  stop  debates  to  deceive.  It 
must  see  that  workmen  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  they  produce  at  the  shop,  that  the  farmer 
gets  his  fair  share  in  the  market,  and  that  capital 
and  management  and  indirect  contributors  get  their 
just  share  where  they  earn  it.  These  allocations 
must  be  made  in  the  open.  The  facts  and  figures 
must  square  with  the  facts.  They  must  be  made 
under  definite  law's,  not  at  the  whim  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  bureaucrat.  They  must  be  subject  to  review 
and  the  courts  must  not  be  packed. 


Milk  News  from  Albany 

AS  WE  go  to  press,  milk  legislation  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  in  Albany.  Two  weeks  back  the  Sexauer 
big  gun  shot  its  bolt  of  manufactured  propaganda 
into  the  Capitol.  It  created  a  flurry  for  a  few  days. 
Then  the  machine  backfired.  It  stopped  as  suddenly 
as  it  spouted.  Then  people  began  to  ask  how  much 
it  cost  and  who  paid  for  it.  It  came  to  be  called  a 
“slush  fund,”  estimated  at  over  $100,000—  out  of 
farmers’  milk  pail.  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves 
has  already  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  into  this  slush  fund. 

Many  civic  organizations  and  consumers’  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  cities  have  registered  unanimous  protest 
against  the  Rogers  bill  and  it  is  reported  that  Mayor 
La  Guardia  is  on  record  against  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  week  the  big  organization  drive  seemed  to  be 
more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset  to  the  proponents 
of  the  Rogers-Alien  bill.  When  it  was  reached  in  the 
Senate  last  week  it  was  held  back  at  the  request  of 
a  chorus  of  Senators.  It  is  our  conviction  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
are  opposed  to  it,  and  that  if  left  to  themselves  they 
will  defeat  it. 

The  audit  and  inspection  of  out-of-State  milk  bills 
have  passed  the  Senate  and  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly  Rules  Committee. 


A  Farmer  Writes  to  Sen .  Rogers 

I  fail  to  find  any  place  where  the  Roger’s  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  the  producers  the  cost  of  production  of 
his  milk.  What  we  want  is  a  conference  table — pro¬ 
ducers  on  one  side  and  dealers  on  the  other — and  the 
State  at  the  head  of  the  table  to  see  to  it  that  both 
parties  play  fair  and  live  up  to  their  agreements. 

On  page  2,  section  A,  you  speak  of  co-operatives 
organized  and  controlled  by  milk  producers.  This  ex¬ 
cludes  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Sheffield  Producers, 
and  all  other  organizations  that  have  been  organized 
by  dealers  with  provisions  to  enable  the  dealers  to  fix 
the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk. 

A  few  days  ago  the  U.  S.  Senate  condemned  “com¬ 
pany”  labor  unions  as  they  do  not  promote  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  workers.  Your  bill  would  legalize  this 
kind  of  organization  for  milk  producers.  It  would  com¬ 
pel  producers  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  dealers  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  a  buyer  of  milk  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  pseudo  agent  to  sell  milk  for  farmers. 

Twenty  years  ago  milk  producers  had  a  milk  price 
bargaining  organization  in  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc. 
The  directoi's  of  this  organization  met  with  the  New 
York  Milk  Conference  Board  and  negotiated  the  price 
of  milk  for  more  than  92,000  members,  and  all  were 
satisfied.  Later  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Daii'y- 
men’s  League,  Inc.,  conspired  with  some  of  the  New 
York  milk  dealers  and  they  formed  a  plan  and  incoi'- 
porated  a  new  organization — the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association — before  any  of  the  members 
knew  anything  about  it — as  plain  an  act  of  treason  to 
dairymen  as  has  ever  been  committed.  By  this  act  of 
treason  the  price-making  power  of  milk  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  themselves  and  completed  the  milk 
monopoly.  It  now  had  control  over  both  supply  and 
market  and  could  exploit  both  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  This  organization  is  now  hex-aided  as  a  producer’s 
oi-ganization !  It  sinvply  clothes  dealers  with  power  to 
fix  the  price  they  are  to  pay  farmer's  for  milk. 

Agricultural  Council  is  a  high  sounding  name.  It 
consists  merely  of  the  temporary  heads  of  ox-ganizations, 
some  of  which  number  more  membei's  of  other  pursuits 
than  farming.  The  so-called  “council”  was  organized 
by  these  few  individuals  themselves  and  not  by  farmers. 
These  alleged  leaders  have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
farmers.  john  anderson. 

New  York. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  March,  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Daii-ymen’s  Assn.,  Inc... $2. 70  $0.0574 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  1.84  .0391 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.835  .0390 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co .  1.83  .0389 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1.7S5  .0379 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc .  1.69  .0361 

Lowville  Products  Dairy  Corp .  1.54S  .0329 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  1.45  .0308 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  ai'ea  for 
February,  1937  : 


State  of  Origin  Milk 

New  York  . 1.6S1,9S7 

New  Jei'sey  .  296,853 

Pennsylvania .  4S7.724 

Connecticut  .  20,176 

Vermont  .  159,543 

Massachusetts  .  11,944 

Maryland  .  14,103 

Delaware  .  1,963 

Ohio  . 


-40-qt.  Units- 
Cream 
92.144 
1,826 
12.354 

5,469 

400 

975 


Condensed 

21,276 

88 

S46 


Total.  Feb.,  1937 . 2,674,293  113.168  22,216 

Total,  Feb.,  1936 . 2,611,472  106.966  25,047 

New  York  furnished  62.8  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
81.4  per  cent,  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  February,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


Hands  Off ,  Cornell 

Reprint  of  Editorial  from  April  23,  1937  Issue  of 
Watertown  Times. 

ALBANY  hears  that  some  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureaus  of  the  State  are  acting  as  propaganda 
centers  in  the  campaign  to  pass  the  Rogers-Alien 
milk  bill,  more  generally  known  as  the  Ithaca  plan, 
under  which  control  of  the  price  of  milk  would  be 
banded  over  to  the  co-operatives.  If  this  is  true 
it  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  watched  the  milk 
situation  in  recent  years.  There  is  a  close  contact 
between  certain  co-operatives,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  and  the  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus,  Quite  a  propaganda  machine  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Cornell  gives  the  word  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  Agents  get  busy.  Then  almost  over  night 
the  letters  and  petitions  start  to  pour  into  Albany. 

Of  course  the  showing  is  always  impressive  when 
the  milk  propagandists  get  busy.  The  ordinary  dirt 
farmer  is  not  a  letter  writer.  As  Robert  G.  Sewell, 
The  Times'  Albany  correspondent,  puts  it,  he  plows 
but  he  does  not  write.  He  is  at  a  hopeless  disad¬ 
vantage  when  the  men  on  the  public  payroll  start 
operating.  Why  legislators  are  deceived  by  any  such 
tactics  as  these  is  difficult  to  see  and  probably  most 
of  them  are  not.  But  it  provides  an  alibi  for  those 
who  are  ahvays  ready  to  listen  to  the  siren  call  from 
Ithaca  when  it  comes  to  milk  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  milk  producers  in  this 
State  view  with  favor  the  McElroy-Young  bill,  which 
incorporates  the  plan  of  John  J.  Dillon  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Yet  a  deliberate  attempt  is 
being  made  to  convince  the  Legislature  that  this  is 
not  the  case  and  that  there  is  overwhelming  senti¬ 
ment  for  the  Rogers-Alien  bill.  This  attempt  is 
fostered  by  the  Cornell  brain-trusters  and  their 
allies  and  it  will  be  a  most  regrettable  thing  if  it 
succeeds. 

We  think  the  people  of  this  State,  who  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  these  State  agriculture  schools  and 
Farm  Bureaus,  are  pretty  tired  of  the  lobby  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  men  on  the  public  payroll.  Certainly  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  should  have  had  its  lesson. 
Only  three  years  ago  it  was  lending  its  entire  or¬ 
ganization  in  an  effort  to  put  over  a  Dairymen’s 
League  membership  campaign.  That  campaign  failed 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  had  some  explaining  to  do 
when  it  was  all  over. 


Some  day  someone  is  going  to  stand  up  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  ask  that  the  appropriation  for 
these  State  schools  be  withdrawn  unless  they  get  out 
of  milk  politics.  Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if 
someone  did  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  certain 
of  our  County  Farm  Bureaus.  The  farmers  of  this 
State  are  quite  capable  of  settling  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  deciding  what  type  of  legislation  they  de¬ 
sire.  Let  the  professors  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
Agents  keep  their  hands  off. 


Ohio  Farm  News 

The  Ohio  Milk  Control  Bill  has  been  defeated. 

The  Meyer  Receiving  Plant  at  Stanhope  closed  down 
on  May  1.  No  reason  was  given.  The  Dorset  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  fluid  market  for  about  25,000  pounds  of 
fluid  milk.  It  makes  about  10,000  pounds  into  cheese. 

Little  oats  have  been  sown  here  yet  because  of  wet  soil. 

k°me  of  our  farmers  are  going  into  the  conservation 
plan  to  get  a  few  extra  dollars.  Feeding  Soy  bean  hay 
and  returning  it  to  the  land  does  not  count  with  the 
conservation  program.  It  must  be  plowed  under  green 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  plan.  Eggs  221/oC  a 
dozen ;  milk  prices  $1.90  net.  Feed  prices  in  both  cases 
proportionately  higher. _  L.  w.  allex. 

Columbia  County,  New  York  Notes 

Fruit  farmers  are  pruning  and  spraying  and  getting 
then  ti'ees  in  shape ;  dairy  farmei’s  are  repairing 
fences;  general  farmers  are  doing  both  and  are  also 
getting  a  year’s  supply  of  wood  sawed  and  split  ahead 
as  usual.  Ground  is  too  wet  to  plow  yet  in  many 
places ;  grass  is  showing  green  in  wet  places  and  in 
meadows. 

One  woman  with  thoughts  of  planting  a  novelty  gar¬ 
de11  this  year  as  she  did  20  years  ago,  had  her  request 
tor  pod  corn  broadcast  via  radio ;  however,  the 
broadcaster  did  not  know  where  she  could  purchase 
same  as  he  did  not  find  it  listed  in  any  catalog;  per¬ 
haps  some  R.  N.-Y.  reader  can  give  name  and  address 
of  somebody  who  may  have  the  seed.  This  “pod”  corn 
lias  each  kernel  encased  in  a  “pod,”  lienee  its  name. 
It  is  very  odd  and  interesting,  and  it  makes  the  nicest 
parched  corn ;  this  when  put  into  an  old-time  “mortar” 
and  pounded  with  a  pestle,  and  then  mixed  with  thick 
cream,  and  a  dash  of  salt,  makes  a  delicious  spread 
tor  bread. 

At  the  recent  4-H  Club  Egg  Show  held  in  Albany,  six 
Columbia  County  4-H  boys  were  exhibitoi's;  they  en¬ 
tered  12  dozen  eggs;  the  total  number  of  dozens  en- 
tei'ed  was  105.  The  Columbia  County  boys  won  nine 
blue  ribbons  and  three  red  ribbons,  and  there  were 
special  awards  for  Columbia  County  also.  The  lowest 
score  any  of  the  Columbia  County  entries  has  was  93. 

Several  small  grass  fires  have  been  reported  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  as  a  result  of  cleaning  up  yards  and  other 
areas.  Due  to  winds,  flames  spread  more  rapidly  than 
anticipated,  and  March  winds  seem  to  have  come  along 
with  April,  as  several  days  in  April  have  already  been 
as  “windy”  as  those  of  March.  Sheffield  Producers 
Co-operative  Association  has  announced  that  they  have 
ne_gotiated  the  price  of  $1.69  per  hundred  pounds  for 
3.o  per  cent  Grade  B  milk  that  producers  sell  to  them 
during  the  month  of  April.  E<  h. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Some  Pig  Problems  Considered 
By  R .  W.  Duck 


The  following-  questions  and  answers 
show  that  there  is  increased  interest  in 
pork  production  among  eastern  farmers: 

Best  Breeds 

We  always  kept  hogs  when  we  had  a 
large  farm  —  Chester  Whites  or  Berk- 
shires.  As  I  remember,  Berkshires  were 
all  right  except  small  litters  and  mean 
to  handle.  I  can  sell  all  the  hogs  I  can 
raise  to  neighbors.  I  can  get  all  the  rye, 
whole  wheat  and  wheat  bread  I  want  at 
a  bakery,  some  screened  popcorn  that 
has  been  popped,  my  own  apples  and 
fruit,  etc.  Some  of  my  customers  like  a 
hog  fat  and  large;  the  others  like  a 
leaner  proportion.  The  bread  costs  me 
about  IV2  cents  a  pound.  What  type 
hog  or  cross  would  you  suggest?  What 
time  of  year  should  they  farrow,  and 
what  ration  based  on  bakery  products? 
How  about  Hampshires,  Chester  Whites, 
etc..  Berkshires  also? 

New  York. 

When  starting  in  the  hog  business,  or 
any  other  kind  of  livestock  production, 
there  are  several  leading  breeds  all  of 
which  have  certain  special  points  of 
adaptation.  However,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  matter  is  obtaining  a  good,  healthy, 
sturdy,  prolific  and  productive  strain. 
Hampshires,  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas, 
Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires  are  all 
good  breeds  of  lard  hogs.  For  market 
hogs  some  prefer,  and  experimental  work 
has  shown,  that  crossing  and  then  criss¬ 
crossing  registered  breeds  produce  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Starting  with  registered 
Chester  White  gilts  which  were  bred  to 
a  registered  Hampshire  boar,  the  best  sow 
pigs  are  retained  and  criss-crossed  on  a 
registered  Chester  White  boar ;  the  best 
sow  pigs  from  these  matings  are  then 
bred  to  an  unrelated  registered  Hamp¬ 
shire  boar  and  this  process  of  criss-cross¬ 
ing  continued  indefinitely.  The  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  to  obtain  good  individuals 
for  foundation,  which  are  registered  and 
then  continue  to  use  good  registered  un¬ 
related  boars  for  the  further  crossing. 

The  best  place  to  obtain  information 
relative  to  location  of  breeders  of  the 
various  breeds  is  to  write  the  secretaries 
of  the  associations.  The  National  Duroc 
Association,  Peoria,  Ill.;  American  Po¬ 
land  China  Record  Association,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago;  Hampshire  Swine 
Record  Association,  Peoria,  Ill. ;  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  Breeders’  Association,  Goshen, 
Ind. ;  American  Berkshire  Association, 
Springfield,  Ill.;  Chester  White  Record 
Association,  Rochester,  Ind. 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  the 
Spring  so  the  pigs  can  be  turned  on  for¬ 
age  at  weaning  time,  and  bred  to  farrow- 
early  in  the  Fall  will  result  in  more 
wreaned  pigs  and  thriftier  slioats.  Gesta¬ 
tion  period  for  hogs  is  16  weeks,  and 
weaning  age  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Equal  parts  ground  wheat  and  bread 
to  which  are  added  10  per  cent  of  the 
trinity  mixture  makes  a  good  ration.  The 
trinity  mixture  consists  of  fishmeal  or 
tankage  three  parts,  Alfalfa  meal  one 
part  and  linseed  meal  one  part.  Also  add 
five  pounds  of  a  mineral  mixture  to  each 
100  pounds  of  the  feed  used.  A  good  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consists  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
steamed  bonemeal  and  ground  limestone 
equal  parts.  During  the  Winter  keep 
some  bright  green  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  be¬ 
fore  the  pigs  and  sows  at  all  times,  also 
keep  the  mineral  mixture  before  them. 

Handling  Brood  Sows 

I  have  a  brood  sow  that  just  had  her 
fourth  litter.  About  10  days  ago  she 
had  12.  Before  I  knew  it  I  had  lost  half 
of  them.  Her  udder  caked  and  she  was 
a  great  care.  I  fed  the  remaining  pigs  on 
a  bottle.  Pigs  kept  dying  off.  She  now 
has  only  three,  one  of  w-hicli  she  won’t  try 
to  nurse,  so  I  still  give  him  the  bottle. 
She  was  a  bit  lame  before  farrowing.  It 
rained  during  the  night  when  pigs  were  a 
day  old.  They  were  in  a  spot  where  the 
roof  leaked.  Do  you  think  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  these  pigs?  H.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

If  brood  sow-s,  especially  those  with  a 
little  age  on  them,  get  too  fat,  are  not 
properly  fed,  or  do  not  get  sufficient  ex¬ 
ercise,  they  may  have  trouble  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time.  These  troubles  may  include 
caked  udders,  milk  fever,  lack  of  milk 
flow,  farrowing  dead  pigs,  killing  a  high 
percentage  of  those  farrowed  by  lying  on 
them,  and  in  some  cases  eating  the  pigs. 

Feed  the  brood  sows  some  wheat  bran 
for  bulk,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition, 
and  for  its  phosphorus  content  in  wrhich 
it  is  high.  Use  5  per  cent  mineral  mix¬ 


ture  in  their  feeds.  A  good  mixture  is 
equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  steamed 
bonemeal  and  ground  limestone.  Also 
keep  this  before  them  at  all  times,  in  a 
clean  dry  box.  Keep  good  quality,  bright 
green,  leafy  Alfalfa  before  them  daily. 
The  sows  may  be  fed  some  distance  from 
the  pens  to  make  them  take  exercise.  A 
little  shelled  corn  scattered  around  will 
make  them  keep  busy  and  exercise.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  keep  them  on  pasture  or 
forage. 

If  milk  fever  or  caked  udder  develops 
and  sowrs  will  not  let  pigs  nurse,  about 
eight  drops  of  the  following  mixture,  put 
in  the  sow's  ear,  will  put  her  at  rest  and 
allow  the  pigs  to  nurse :  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor  two  ounces ;  and  tincture  of  opri  one 


ounce.  The  pigs  by  nursing  will  bring  on 
her  milk  flow.  This  may  be  repeated  for 
three  or  four  days ;  in  the  meantime  the 
pigs  may  be  given  cow’s  milk  until  the 
sow  starts  her  flow.  A  restless  sow  may 
be  quieted  by  giving  a  capsule  of  sodium 
amytal,  the  dose  may  be  repeated  in 
three  hours  if  needed. 

If  sows  are  not  milking  or  raising  lit¬ 
ters  and  are  given  another  opportunity 
with  proper  feed  and  care  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  send  them  to  the  butcher. 

Gains  and  Growths 

I  have  a  pig  that  is  five  months  old.  I 
judge  her  weight  to  be  about  75  pounds. 
She  does  not  eat  very  much.  I  give  her 
the  best  middlings  that  I  can  buy  but  she 
doesn't  seem  to  improve.  She  has  a  habit 
of  eating  stones.  What  is  wrong  with 
her?  A.  B. 

New  York. 

Middlings  alone  or  as  a  slop  with  milk 
is  not  a  good  feed  for  hogs.  It  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  not  a  complete  ration.  You 
will  find  your  pig  will  make  much  better 
gains  and  remain  healthier  if  you  feed  a 
ration  of  ground  corn  or  barley  90  pounds 
and  10  pounds  of  the  trinity  mixture  sup¬ 
plement.  The  latter  consists  of  fishmeal 
or  meat  scrap  or  tankage  three  parts. 
Alfalfa  meal  one  part  and  linseed  oilmeal 
one  part  by  weight. 

Also  it  seems  that  your  pig  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  mineral  deficit,  principally 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  This  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  making  a  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  lime¬ 


stone  and  steamed  bonemeal  equal  parts 
by  weight.  Add  five  pounds  of  this  min¬ 
eral  mixture  to  each  100  pounds  of  the 
feed  mentioned,  and  keep  it  before  the 
pigs  in  a  clean,  dry  place  at  all  times. 
Keep  a  little  bright  green  Alfalfa  before 
the  pigs  daily  for  green  feed  and  vita¬ 
mins.  A  five  months  old  pig  should  weigh 
not  less  than  150  pounds. 

Ration  for  Hogs 

Is  this  formula  good  for  shoats  weigh¬ 
ing  around  100  pounds  each ;  200  pounds 
wheat,  400  pounds  corn,  300  pounds  bar¬ 
ley,  200  pounds  rye,  200  pounds  bran,  100 
pounds  brewers’  grains,  100  pounds  beef 
scrap,  100  pounds  rye  flour?  j.  V. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  the  ration  you  mention  would 
probably  prove  satisfactory  for  fattening 


hogs  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  as  much 
variety  in  hog  rations-  as  with  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  based  on  expe¬ 
rimental  results  and  reports  from  hog 
men,  that  you  would  obtain  better  gains 
011  a  ration  of  corn  nine  parts  and  the 
trinity  mixture  one  part.  The  trinity 
mixture  consists  of  tankage  or  fishmeal 
300  pounds,  linseed  meal  200  pounds,  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  100  pounds. 

A  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
oarts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  steamed  bonemeal  and  mixed  with 
the  feed  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds  for 
each  100  pounds  of  feed  will  prove  of 
benefit.  Also  keep  the  mineral  mixture 
before  the  hogs  in  a  clean  dry  container 
at  all  times.  Good  forage,  such  as  rape 
or  Alfalfa  or  good  pasture  will  increase 
gains  if  supplemented  with  grain  and 
lower  costs.  If  fed  in  lots  the  use  of  good 
quality  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks  will  also  in¬ 
crease  gains  and  lower  costs. 

Castrating  Pigs 

I  castrated  a  pig  two  weeks  ago.  He 
was  coming  along  all  right.  About  11 
days  after  castrating  I  vaccinated  with 
serum.  Four  days  after  this  I  noticed 
it  began  to  swell  terribly  where  the  cas¬ 
tration  was  done.  I  took  it  to  the  vet¬ 
erinarian,  who  opened  both  places  and  a 
lot  of  blood  and  corruption  ran  out.  He 
disinfected  it  good  and  put  in  chloroform 
and  turpentine.  About  six  or  seven  hours 
after  this  the  pig  died.  W.  T.  T. 

Maryland. 

When  castrating  pigs  the  parts  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  warm  water  and 


soap,  then  disinfected  with  a  5  per  cent 
creoline,  lysol  or  carbolic  disinfectant. 
A11  old  safety  razor  blade  which  has  been 
boiled  for  one-half  hour  and  left  in  the 
water  to  which  a  5  per  cent  strength  ly¬ 
sol  solution  is  then  added,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  instrument  for  castration.  Cut 
through  the  sac  and  into  the  testicle,  a 
large  opening  is  preferable,  pull  the  cords 
as  far  down  as  possible  and  sever  them 
close  to  the  body.  Enlarge  the  opening 
so  there  are  no  pockets  left  for  quick 
closing  and  pus  to  accumulate.  Disinfect 
thoroughly.  If  this  procedure  is  followed 
there  will  seldom  be  any  sequela  follow¬ 
ing  castration  with  pigs. 

If  pigs  are  vaccinated  at  the  same  time 
or  shortly  following  castration  there  may 
be  greater  danger  of  infection  developing 
due  to  lowered  resistance.  However,  I 
have  vaccinated  hundreds  of  pigs  at  time 
of  castration,  following  the  method  sug¬ 
gested  and  have  never  had  any  bad  re¬ 
sults.  Where  swelling  later  occurs  which 
may  result  in  death  it  is  usually  due  to 
healing  too  quick  from  the  outside;  heal¬ 
ing  should  be  from  the  inside  first. 


Ailing  Horse  and  Cows 

I  have  a  young  horse  that  is  in  poor 
condition.  He  eats  and  drinks  well  and 
seems  to  fell  good.  How  may  I  deter¬ 
mine  if  he  is  lousy.  What  should  I  feed 
him  to  make  him  gain  flesh?  Is  Fowler’s 
solution  beneficial?  How  should  it  be 
given  to  a  horse,  how  much  and  how 
often?  This  horse  has  scratches  on  one 
hind  leg.  The  leg  swells  some.  What 
treatment  should  I  use  for  scratches?  I 
have  two  cows  that  are  in  good  flesh  but 
they  chew  boards ;  what  can  I  do  for 
this?  G.  D.  V. 

Maine. 

The  horse  may  be  infested  with  inter¬ 
nal  parasites.  It  may  also  be  suffering 
from  a  combination  mineral  and  vitamin 
deficiency.  Good  quality  hay,  with  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  of :  corn,  300 
pounds ;  oats,  300  pounds ;  wheat  bran, 
300  pounds  and  linseed  meal,  100  pounds, 
makes  a  good  ration.  A  mineral  mixture 
of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt  and 
ground  limestone  mixed  in  with  the  grain 
to  the  extent  of  five  pounds  to  each  100 
pounds  of  grain  feed  may  prove  beneficial. 
Fowler’s  solution  is  an  arsenical  prepara¬ 
tion  and  should  be  administered  only  on 
the  advice  of  a  veterinarian,  if  indicated, 
and  according  to  his  instructions.  By 
scraping  off  some  of  the  scurff  on  a  black 
cloth  of  dark  paper  and  closely  observing 
in  good  light  skin  parasites  may  be  seen 
if  present.  Equal  parts  of  hellebore  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  are  good  to  use  as  a 
dusting  pow-der  for  such  parasites. 

Scratches  are  usually  caused  by  over¬ 
feeding  of  grain  and  under  exercise,  or 
from  irritating  dust,  especially  limestone 
dust  or  dirt  and  caked  mud.  Remove  the 
cause,  clean  the  parts,  reduce  the  grain, 
make  the  feed  about  half  wheat  bran.  A 
physic  may  be  beneficial,  such  as  a  three 
to  five-dram  dose  of  aloes.  After  cleans¬ 
ing  the  parts,  apply  witch  hazel.  Make 
a  lotion  of  two  drams  sugar  of  lead  to  one 
quart  of  water,  and  apply  as  a  light 
saturated  bandage. 

Gnawing  on  wood  by  livestock  is  usual¬ 
ly  a  manifestation  of  a  phosphorus  de¬ 
ficiency.  This  may  be  corrected  by  feed¬ 
ing  steamed  bonemeal,  using  that  from 
the  larger  packing  companies  to  prevent 
possible  disease  germ  introduction.  Feed 
seven  pounds  mixed  with  the  grain  for 
each  100  pounds  of  grain  fed.  r.  w.  d. 


Duties  of  Herdsman 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  duties 
of  a  first-class  herdsman  are?  L.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

To  be  a  successful  herdsman  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  great  deal  of  practical 
experience  in  the  feeding,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  livestock,  and  especially  of  the 
breeds  or  types  handled.  This  may  be 
obtained  by  actual  employment  under 
some  competent  foreman  and  by  study. 
The  farmers’  short-course  offered  annual¬ 
ly  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
would  be  of  material  benefit. 

There  are  many  publications  relative 
to  the  breeds  and  care  and  management 
of  livestock.  One  on  nutrition  is,  “Feeds 
and  Feeding,”  published  by  the  Morrison 
Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  k.  w.  d. 


Above — Grade  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  fattened 
it  A.  G.  Strong' s 
4 lasa  Farm,  Alton, 
N.  Y.,  on  pasture  and 
grain  supplement. 
Below — R.  C.  Waite, 
Randolph,  N.  Y.,  is 
finishing  500  shoats 
on  garbage  from  CCC 
?amp.  Cholera  and  flu 
vaccinated. 


Opposite  —  This  Du- 
roc-Jersey  boar  pig 
showing  smoothness, 
size,  quality  and  de¬ 
sirable  type  won  the 
Junior  and  Grand 
Championship  honors 
at  the  1936  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  Bred, 
owned  and  exhibited 
by  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Moon  Blindness  in  Horses 

[The  following  statement  by  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  Secretary  of  the  Horse  and 
Mule  Association  of  America,  will  inter¬ 
est  horse  men.] 

The  cause  of  all  cases  of  moon  blind¬ 
ness  is  not  fully  known,  and  no  feasible 
cure  has  been  evolved.  Affected  animals 
should  be  kept  away  from  healthy  ones. 
Local  remedies  applied  to  the  eyes  appear 
to  have  been  utterly  useless,  but  recur¬ 
rence  of  attacks  has,  in  some  cases,  ap¬ 
parently  been  avoided  by  building  up  the 
strength  and  consequent  resistance  of  the 
animals.  This  can  be  done  by  shifting 
the  animals  from  stable  to  an  open  shed 
with  dirt  floor,  (kept  regularly  cleaned 
and  well  bedded  with  straw),  where  they 
can  run  in  and  out  at  will,  with  access 
to  green  pasture,  (Blue  grass,  or  in  Win¬ 
ter,  wheat,  rye  or  barley  pasture)  and  by 
changing  their  grain  to  a  mixed  ration  of 
50  per  cent  oats,  15  per  cent  yellow  corn, 
20  per  cent  wheat  and  15  per  cent  bran. 
The  wheat  should  be  crushed  at  frequent 
intervals,  not  more  than  a  week’s  supply 
at  any  one  time,  and  should  be  well  mixed 
with  the  other  grains  before  feeding.  Al¬ 
low  one  pound  of  this  mixture  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  animal  per  day. 

For  hay,  shift  to  a  mixed  hay  ration, 
allowing  good  bright  green  Alfalfa  for 
half  the  hay ;  the  other  half  may  be  any 
good  bright  green  hay,  although  hay 
grown  on  well-limed  land  is  preferable. 


The  Tinkle  of  the  Cow  Bell 

Poets  and  writers  have  many  times  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  tinkle  of  the  cow  bells  in 
describing  rural  scenes.  The  constant 
tinkle,  now  near,  now  far,  blends  well 
with  the  breezes  and  the  song  of  birds 
and  gives  a  pleasing  word  picture  of  the 
charming  countryside. 

But,  think  for  a  moment  what  it  means 
if  the  bell  is  heard  constantly,  or  even  for 
long  periods.  The  bell  does  not  sound 
while  the  cow  is  lying  in  the  shade  peace¬ 
fully  chewing  her  cud,  or  walking  slowly, 
step  by  step,  as  she  fills  herself  with 
abundant  succulent  grass  —  the  two 
things  necessary  for  heavy  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  constant  tinkle  of  the  cow  bell 
means  a  restless,  unsatisfied  cow,  that 
finds  a  nibble  of  palatable  grass  here,  then 
must  roam  over  the  pasture  until  she 
finds  another.  Using  up  energy,  that 
should  go  into  milk  production. 

If  there  is  a  reasonably  good  sod  in  the 
pasture,  a  top-dressing  of  lime  and  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  will  increase  the  yield  two 
or  three  times  and  produce  a  more  suc¬ 
culent  and  palatable  grass.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  the  application  should  be  made  early 
— before  the  growth  starts.  At  least  500 
pounds  of  lime  and  300  pounds  of  a  10- 
20-20  fertilizer  per  acre  is  needed  to  give 
best  results. 

Such  an  application  will  enable  the 


Moncure  Way,  Stormville,  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y„  holding  his  Champion  4-H 
Aberdeen- Angus  steer  at  the  1030  Dutchess  County  Fair. 


The  best  would  be  Timothy  and  clover 
mixed  hay,  in  which  the  clover  hay  runs 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  or 
even  a  little  more.  Bright  green  mixed 
hay,  free  from  any  dust  is  best.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  any 
molds,  as  these,  on  hay  or  grain,  are 
poisonous  to  horses.  The  total  hay  al¬ 
lowance  should  be  1.2  pounds  for  each 
100  pounds  live  weight  of  animal.  This 
would  mean  that  a  1,000-pound  animal 
would  receive  12  pounds  per  day.  Horses 
also  should  have  access  to  green  pasture, 
or  to  green  Winter  wheat,  barley  or  rye 
pasture,  as  much  as  possible.  They  will 
eat  less  hay  when  pastures  are  good. 

Get  a  50-pound  block  of  iodized  salt, 
colored  red  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  you 
can  order  through  any  grocer.  Put  it  in 
the  pasture  where  the  horses  can  have 
access  to  it  every  day.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  iodine,  small  amounts  of  iron 
and  a  trace  of  copper  in  the  iron  oxide 
used  to  color  the  salt.  All  three  of  these 
elements  are  important  in  blood  forma¬ 
tion  and  contribute  to  health  and  vigor. 

The  system  of  feeding  and  management 
suggested  in  the  three  preceding  para¬ 
graphs,  is  not  a  cure  for  moon  blindness, 
but  animals  shifted  from  whatever  feed 
they  have  been  on,  to  such  stabling  and 
such  a  hay,  grain  and  pasture  ration  as 
we  have  just  specified,  have  in  some  cases, 
apparently  developed  some  immunity  to 
l-ecurrent  attacks,  have  had  no  further 
recurrent  attacks  and  the  eyes  seem  to 
clear  xip.  Of  course,  if  an  eye  has  gone 
completely  blind,  no  recovery  therein  is 
possible. 

The  Horse  and  Mule  Association,  407 
S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  a  report  from  any  men  who  have 
cases  of  moon  blindness,  if  they  adopt 
the  measures  suggested. 


pasturing  of  the  land  from  10  days  to 
two  weeks  eaidier  than  usual  and  in  many 
cases  has  been  found  to  supply  enough 
feed  in  this  early  period  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  top-dressing.  sumnek  d.  hollis. 


Trouble  with  Milk 

We  have  been  having  trouble  with  the 
milk  for  two  months.  When  the  milk 
stands  about  24  hours  it  smells  badly. 
The  cream  smells  the  same  when  it  stands 
and  the  butter  smells  tenfibly.  We  have 
changed  the  feed,  fed  Epsom  salts,  linseed 
meal.  Done  everything  we  know.  F.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  your  description,  it  seems  much 
more  probable  the  trouble  in  question  is 
caused  by  the  equipment  and  method  of 
handling  the  milk  than  by  the  cow.  My' 
suggestion  would  be  to  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fect  and  boil  the  strainei*,  milk  bucket  and 
all  utensils  used  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  the  milk,  and  that  this  be 
done  daily,  also  the  churn. 

Remove  the  nxilk  tToxn  the  barn,  as 
soon  as  milked,  do  not  strain  it  in  the 
barn,  cool  it  down  below  50  degrees  with 
ice  or  water  as  soon  as  possible  after 
milking.  Keep  it  at  or  below  that  tem¬ 
perature.  Be  sure  the  hands  of  the 
milker  are  thoroughly  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  that  the  cows  are  clean, 
and  the  barn  free  from  odoi*,  other  than 
normal  barn  odor.  r.  w.  d. 


Superstition  is  what  makes  a  man 
liable  to  be  run  over  by  a  truck  while 
he  is  out  in  the  road  trying  to  see  the 
new  moon  over  his  right  shoulder.  — 
Washington  Star. 


FREE  CREAM  SEPARATORS! 

Be  one  of  the  FIVE  luelsy  farmers  to  get  a  new  1937 
streamlined  Stainless  Anker-Holth  separator  FREE: 
send  postal  for  FREE  ENTRY  BLANK  and  HOW  TO 
CUT  SEPARATING  COSTS  IN  HALF!  Address 

ANKER-H0LTH,  Box  Room  J  I,  Port  Huron,  Michigan 


.%  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  .%  }  |  |  A  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .% 


Plan  to  Attend 

FIRST  ANNUAL 

EASTERN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

Monday,  May  10/1937,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

University  Pavilion,  1:00  P.  M. 

LUNCHEON  WILL  BE  SERVED 

- 50  HEAD - 

Featuring  GET  of  REYELERICA  and 
BRIARCLIFF  PROTESTOR 

12  Bulls,  15  Bred  Females, 
23  Open  Heifers 

This  sale  is  one  of  the  last  chances  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  auction  this  great  breeding  founda¬ 
tion.  All  animals  from  accredited  herds  and 
are  negative  to  the  abortion  test  last  30  days 
before  sale. 

T.  M.  SCOON,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  DR.  J.  I.  MILLER  A.  W.  THOMPSON,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
Sales  Mgr.  Clerk  Auctioneer 

For  Further  Information 

1  —  -  Write  — 

R.  B.  HINMAN,  Sec’y  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


CONSIGNORS 

L.  A.  Colton,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

Col.  R.  M.  Vose,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Van  Sickle,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Bethel  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Conn.  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 
Laurel  Hill  Farms,  Blandford,  Mass. 

H.  H.  Neuberger,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Maryland-Virginia  Aberdeen -Angus 

Third  Auction  Sale 

Purebred  Aberdeen- Angus 

Frederick,  Maryland 

MAY  17th,  1  937 

Thirteen  Bulls  —  Thirty-Five  Females 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Ass’n  .  College  Park,  Maryland 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MIX. 


NOW  OFFERING 

breeding. 


unbred  registered  heifers 
of  the  most  popular 
also  a  group  of  commercial  heifers 
and  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 

Aberdeen-Angus  Jo0w  “gver“  we1!®  bred ,  but 

priced  low.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Box  32,  Lawtons, N.  Y. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Shipped  C.  O.  D,  on  Approval. 

from  me  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. —TEL.  1085 

Come  New  England’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs, 

CHESTER  AND  YO R KS H 1 R  E— B E R KSH 1  RE  AND 
0.1. C.— HAMPSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

6-7  wks  old . $4.50  each 

8-9  wks.  old . $5.00  each 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

50  YEARS 

With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester — Yorkshire — Duroc— Berkshire — Poland  crosses. 

8,  9,  10,  12  weeks,  $5:  $5.50:  $6:  $6.50  each. 

Vaccination  5*  cents  each  if  desired. 

Selected  young  Boars  all  ages  and  prices. 

Post  Office  Order  —  Check  —  C-  O.  D. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II.  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  hoars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs  8  weeks  old.  selected  breeding.  Boars  for  service. 
Why  not  raise  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  6-7  weeks  old . $4.50  ea. 

Pigs  S-9  weeks  old .  5.00  ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

P.  CHINAS,  BERKS,  some  CHESTERS,  DUROCS, 
HAM  PS  over  6  weeks.  $4.50  each:  8  weeks.  $5;  over 

30  lbs.  $6:  over  40  lbs.  $7.  Vaccinated  with  serum, 
castrated,  crated.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  Delaware 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites.  Chester-Berksliire.  Yorkshire-Chester. 
Ohester-Duroc  crosses.  6  weeks.  $4.50:  8  weeks,  $4.75: 

10  weeks.  $5.00:  12  weeks.  $6.00.  All  good  feeders. 
Crates  free.  Ship  one  or  more  C.  0.  D.  Vaccination  35o 
extra  if  desired.  CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road, 
Concord,  Mass.  -  Telephone  653-W. 

n  REG.  CUfl&IC  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F, 

U u ROC  OH  111k  Pattlngton. Selpio Center, N.Y. 

n  i  n  Purebred  registered  pigs.  S10  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  If.  lated  pairs,  #20.  H.  111LL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 

"■ — »  FGTSTEIIED  DUROCS— Young  Stock. 

Jtm.  SUNSET  FARMS,  Newfoundland,  New  Jersey 

GOATS 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY 

DERBY,  NEW  YORK 

Offers — Registered  Saanen  buck  kids  from  one  to  three 
months  old.  bred  from  outstanding  strains  of  the  breed. 
Reasonably  priced  for  show  and  productive  qualities. 
Write  or  call  at  the  farm. 

\  TC  One  or  two  fresh  does  wanted,  Tog- 
'JvyfA  A.  >3  genhurg  or  Saanen,  each  giving  four 
quarts  daily.  ADVERTISER  36*0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

RABBITS 

WAMTPT1  800  RABBITS— 7  lbs.  and  over,  either 
H  nit  1  CjU  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  year 
around.  H,  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

Mineral  compound 

FOR  HORSES  ** 

MINERAL  REMEDY  COi 

461-4th  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

^VOrtl  WAfljTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
ww  v  viimerehants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 

U/nm  K  lllftllCD  Ship  here  for  good  results.  Write 

WUUL  13  niUnCK  LIVINGSTON'S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HORSES 

RF I  GIANS  We  0311  show  mere  quality  stallions 
311(1  mares  than  any  other  dealer 

in  Ohio.  Special  offer — On  account  _  TVT _ 

of  shortage  of  feed  and  the  fact  V^OiHC  llOW 
all  our  horses  are  fat  and  ready  for  market  we  have 
decided  to  cut  all  prices  20  per  cent  and  deliver 
free  of  charge  all  horses  sold  prior  to  May  1st. 

...  „  „  Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  M 1  ODLEFI  ELD,  OHIO. 

Route  87,  35  miles  East  of  Cleveland. 

AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

KONBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 

OREYFUS.  ‘'S.Td'rM'rm:  ’Ur’ewSTER,  ».  Y. 

FOR  SALE  PAIR  OF  GREY  REGISTERED  MARES 

Weight  3,900  lbs,  both  have  fine  colts  and  bred  again, 
it  u\  Paar*  one-half  sisters,  weight  3,600 

lbs.  Doth  in  foal,  all  fine  work  mares.  Three  young 
show  stallions  ready  for  service. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  -  Mt.  EPH  RA 1 M,  N.  J. 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS— 
“V.  3  Mid  4  years.  Also  mares  in  foal.  Carnot  and 

Laet  blood.  B.  C.  DOTTERER  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

DOGS  | 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding 
Maine  woods  Kennels  -  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

Female  Scottie  j'  ?tock — 311  papers,  real 

n  u  dm  rv  °U,e  d°g'  Good  pet  311(1  companion. 

0.  H.  RILEY,  .  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

Ppd  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
*  •  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Beagle  Puppies  gSSti«5%oo 

ADAM  SCHOFIELD,  -  NEW  RINGGOLD,  PA. 

COT  T  IFS  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
LILLIES  Ped.  RAILWAY  TIEW  FARMS.  Halting.,  N.Y. 

POCKER  Spaniel  Pups.  Males,  $10:  females,  $5. 
u  None  better.  0.  H.  RILEY,  .  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  485*“,“? 

OAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
"  guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Chase,  Kansas 

CEMALE  BROWN  Spaniel,  2  yrs.  nice  pet,  watch  and 
1  companion  dog,  $15.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NeITro,roc" ty,yPa8rm 

PEDIGREED  MALE  white  Collie,  7  months  old.  $15. 
r  HOWARD  GILLETT,  -  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 

PONIES  | 

SHETLAND  PONIES  “dd 

_  Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 

SHETLAND,  WELSH  and  larger  Ponies.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly,  TORREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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FREE  .  .  .  complete  instructions,  plans  and  details 


A  CONCRETE  barn  floor 
is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  essential  to  profit¬ 
able  dairy  operation.  Means 
healthier  cows.  Easy  to 
clean  and  disinfect.  Doesn’t 
absorb  odors.  Wear-proof, 
fire-proof,  rot-proof,  ver¬ 
min-proof— inexpensive  and 
easy  to  build. 

Concrete  is  the  permanent, 


fire-safe,  economical  way  to 
build  up  your  place.  You  can 
do  the  work  yourself.  Or  ask 
your  cement  dealer  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  good  concrete 
contractor. 

Let  us  help  you  by  sending 
free  folder,  "Dairy  Barn 
Floors  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  ’’and  booklets  on  other 
subjects. 


Paste  coupon  on  a  postal  card  and  mail  today. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K5a-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  subjects  checked. 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 

City . State . 

□  "Dairy  Barn  Floors ”  □  Milk  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Feeding  Floors 

□  Storage  Cellars  □  Granaries  □  Silos  □  Home  Improvements  □  Soil  Saving 
Dams  □  Concrete  Homes. 


MILK 

LEVEL 

FASTER  MILK  COOLING 
•  •  •  •  AT  LOWER  COST 

Exclusive  features  of  the  New  Esco  “NI-AG-RA"  Milk  Cooler 
give  you:  Lower  Bacteria  Count . .  .  Higher  Quality  Milk  . . . 

Better  Profits  ...  A  Guaranteed  Market — You  get  all  this  at  the 
lowest  operating  cost  with  the  New  Esco  “NI-AG-RA”. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PICTURES 
See  how  all  your  milk,  both  night  and  morning,  is  properly 
cooled  to  the  top  in  every  can  . . .  Thel  Patented  Constant  Neck- 
High  Water  Leveler  and  Automatic  Circulator- Agitator  do  it! 

NO  OTHER  MILK  COOLER  HAS  THESE  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES.  See  the  New  Esco  “NI-AG-RA" 
before  you  buy  your  milk  cooler  . . .  SEND 
POSTCARD  TODAY  for  prices  and  details.) 

ESCO  CABINET  CO. 


will  bo  cooled  to 
IN  AN  HOUR. 
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STERILIZER 

THPt  UJ0n'TBusT 
UTEnSILS 


Send  for  FREE  Folder 


THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 

53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago 


Diversol  is  the  only  steril¬ 
izer  that  instantly  kills  milk- 
spoiling  germs  without 
rusting  utensils.  Simply 
dissolve  in  hot  or  cold  water 
and  Diversol  is  ready  for  use. 
Stocked  by  leading  dairies. 
Approved  by  Health  Au¬ 
thorities. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tke  liver  should  pour  out  two  pound*  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Inver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


EDWARDS 


METAL 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

523*573  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Using  Brewery  Grains 

What  may  be  added  to  wet  brewers’ 
grains  for  feeding  livestock?  I  can  pur¬ 
chase  these  locally  at  25e  per  bushel. 
Is  that  a  profitable  buy?  f.  b. 

New  York. 

One  bushel  of  wet  brewers’  grains  con¬ 
tains  on  the  average  about  eight  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients,  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  average  of  25  per  cent  protein 
content.  At  25  cents  per  bushel  the  total 
digestible  nutrients  would  cost  about 
three  cents  per  pound.  Corn  contains 
about  1,620  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  per  ton,  with  corn  at  $45  per 
ton  the  total  digestible  nutrients  would 
be  worth  slightly  less  than  3  cents  per 
pound.  A  bushel  of  wet  brewers’  grains 
is  worth  about  12  pounds  of  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  which  would  give  you  an¬ 
other  basis  for  comparison. 

The  wet  grains  can  be  fed  in  place  of 
silage  and  may  be  fed  up  to  20  or  30 
pounds  to  dairy  cows.  Due  to  high  mois¬ 
ture  content  they  are  not  well  suited  for 
fattening  pigs,  they  may  be  fed  though  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  pounds  per 
head  daily.  For  sheep  they  may  be  fed 
as  part  of  the  ration  for  succulence  and 
nutrients  in  place  of  silage,  or  may  be 
fed  with  silage.  If  fed  to  horses  they 
should  be  accustomed  to  them  gradually, 
as  should  all  livestock.  If  fed  the  grain 
ration  may  be  reduced  and  a  low  protein 
content  used,  such  as  a  16  per  cent  ra¬ 
tion,  or  one  of  corn  300,  oats  300,  wheat 
bran  300,  linseed  meal  100.  R.  W.  D. 


Stringy  Milk 

We  have  a  cow  that  gives  milk  that  on 
the  strainer  looks  like  thick  cream  but 
on  trying  to  wash  it  off  it  is  stringy.  Is 
it  garget?  F.  R.  F. 

New  York. 

It  seems  probable  the  cow  in  question 
has  some  form  of  udder  infection,  which 
most  likely  is  mastitis  or  chronic  garget. 
Y’our  veterinarian  can  determine  by  a 
test  or  physical  examination.  Leading 
authorities  are  generally  agreed  there  is 
no  cure  for  mastitis,  although  the  imme¬ 
diate  or  apparent  symptoms  may  disap¬ 
pear.  Alternate  hot  and  cold  cloth  ap¬ 
plications  in  water  are  often  of  benefit, 
with  reduction  of  heavy  grain  feeding, 
using  considerable  wheat  bran  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Molasses  on  the  hay  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  warm  water  might  also  be 
of  some  benefit  as  a  general  conditioner. 

R.  W.  D. 


Slimy  Milk 

I  have  a  good  Jersey  cow  but  at  times 
her  milk  becomes  slimy  or  gummy  after  it 
stands  a  while.  I  feed  corn  and  oats, 
chop  and  bran,  She  freshens  in  May. 
Has  had  six  or  seven  calves.  She  had 
milk  fever  two  years  ago.  A.  E.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  condition  of  the  milk  referred  to  is 
probably  caused  by  contamination  after 
milking.  To  kill  out  the  organism  which 
causes  this  trouble  it  is  necessary  to  be 
thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary  in  all  pro¬ 
cesses  of  milking  and  handling  the  milk, 
as  well  as  cooling  below  50  degrees  and 
holding  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

Boil  all  containers  and  milking  equip¬ 
ment,  disinfect  with  some  standard  dis¬ 
infectant  solution  and  rinse  with  boiling 
water,  clip  the  flanks  and  udders  of  the 
cows,  wash  and  disinfect  the  hands  before 
milking.  R.  w.  D. 


Power  of  a  Donkey 

How  much  weight  could  one  of  these 
very  small  Sardinian  donkeys  pull?  I 
have  wondered  if  one  could  draw  a  small 
cart,  one  adult  and  a  couple  of  children 
about  the  farm.  Would  it  pay  for  a 
family  on  a  suburban  lot  to  keep  a  cow? 
There  would  be  no  pasture  and  all  feed 
would  have  to  be  bought.  The  town  is  on 
Long  Island.  How  much  milk  could  be 
expected  daily  in  quarts,  not  pounds? 

New  York. 

The  horse,  mule  or  donkey  is  capable 
of  a  short  haul  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  its  body  weight,  but  only  for  relatively 
short  distances  or  times.  Fifty  per  cent 
may  be  substituted  for  some  time,  but  for 
continuous  exertion  about  one-sixth  of 
its  body  weight  is  all  that  should  be  re¬ 
quired. 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  would 
prove  profitable  to  keep  a  cow  under  the 
conditions  mentioned.  Ten  to  12  quarts 
daily  production  would  be  a  fair  average 
for  a  cow  of  medium  ability  as  a  producer 
testing  about  4%  per  cent  butterfat.  Low¬ 
er  testing  cows  might  produce  greater 
volume  of  milk.  R.  W.  n. 
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(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP -ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS,etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  worm  li vestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-E 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


.  .  .  you  have  learned  the  facts  about 
Soy-O-Cide,  the  new  concentrated 
water-type  spray  made  with  Soybean 
Oil.  Saves  to  %.  Repels  and  Kills 
insects  without  harmful  effects  found  in 
Petroleum  sprays!  Harmless,  ends  dan¬ 
ger  of  skin  injuries  and  overheating 
stock.  Effective  longer. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

Contains  full  informa-  FOR 
tion  and  enthusiastic 
reports  from  users.  EDCE 

Address  Nowak  Mill-  ■  IV EE 
ing  Corp.,  Mfgrs.,  nF 

Dept.  13,  Hammond,  ruLUC 
Indiana. 


World’s  cheapest,  most 
effective  livestock  fence. 
Controller  plugged  into 
light  socket  or  battery 
gives  wire  harmless  kick. 
Livestock  won’t  go  over 
or  under  it.  We  prove  it. 


m 

SAVE  80%  IN 
FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use 
stakes.  No  gates,  use  snap. 
No  up-keep  cost  except 
about  10<}  monthly  for 


tllCTRIC  «*-FIHCl 

CONTROLLER 

FOR  A.C.,  D.C. 
OR  BATTERY 


acres.  30  day  trial.  Write 

THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO.  k 

1544  &.  First  St,  Milwaukee  WIs.  £ 

WRITE  FO. 

FREE 

2 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

ATALOC 

WM 

f  I  LL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 

1  IN  EXTRA  CREAM 

American  Separator  owners  say; 

“My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It's  easy  to  clean  .  .  ,  easy  to  turn.“ 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal. 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today!  REMEMBER  .  .  .  WE  1»AY 
FREIGHT  on  all  “12-A''&  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  R-5  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Frimnmle’  A  complete  record. 
LU1IIU11U9  n  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

P  A  11  1  1 1»1  T  n  any  time  !  re8ults 
I  UUIllJ  u  shown  any  time. 

Af  fOll  Ilf  D  Price>  P°st'Paid>  $2. 
ROOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  Wht  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Annual  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
( 'lub  held  its  annual  meeting  April  10  at 
Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  H. 
Jennings,  proprietor  of  Hedges  Home¬ 
stead  Stock  Farm,  East  Durham,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Edward  L. 
Moxey,  of  Jamesville.  Other  officers 
elected  were  as  follows:  F.  M.  Collins, 
Mannsville,  first  vice-president;  Carl  Mil¬ 
ler,  Arcade,  second  viee-president ;  Perley 
A.  Dutton,  Meredith,  treasurer;  and  Earl 
A.  Beckwith,  Ludlowville,  secretary.  The 
following  were  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors :  Ira  G.  Payne,  East  Schodack; 
John  Luchsinger,  Syracuse;  E.  L.  Moxey, 
Jamesville;  H.  C.  Andrews,  Waterloo; 
and  Frank  Bly,  Pine  City. 

The  day’s  program  included  an  excel¬ 
lent  discussion  by  Mr.  Beckwith  on  his 
method  of  controlling  mastitis  in  his  herd 
of  high-producing  Jerseys.  He  stressed 
barn  sanitation,  liberal  use  of  disinfect¬ 
ants,  careful  attention  to  stalls  and  bed¬ 
ding,  care  of  cows’  feet,  and  thorough, 
careful  and  complete  milking  as  the  most 
effective  practical  means  of  controlling 
this  dreaded  infection. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Brew,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  G. 
Landsburg  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  office  both  spoke  on  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sale  of  Jersey  Creamline 
milk.  The  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
voted  to  increase  its  support  to  this 
project. 

Lynn  Copeland  in  charge  of  production 
testing  for  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  inspired  his  audience  to  greater  ef¬ 
forts  in  herd  improvement  by  his  excel¬ 
lent  discussion  of  herd  testing,  proving  of 
sires  and  using  them,  and  of  herd  classi¬ 
fication  for  type.  The  members  left  the 
meeting  inspired  by  an  excellent  program 
and  confident  of  greater  things  to  come  in 
the  future. 


Ayrshire  Cattle  Week 

Ayrshire  breeders  are  planning  an  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  events  during  national 
Ayrshire  week,  May  10-14,  inclusive.  In 
addition  to  the  62d  annual  meeting  of 
the  national  association,  which  will  be 
held  May  12  at  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  will  be  several 
sales  and  a  tour  of  prominent  eastern 
herds. 

The  week's  program  opens  on  May  10, 
with  the  annual  consignment  sale  of  the 
New  England  Ayrshire  Club  at  the  Wood 
Ford  Farm  of  J.  W.  Alsop  at  Avon, 
Conn.  Prior  to  the  sale  of  some  50  head, 
there  will  be  a  show  of  all  entries  judged 
by  Jack  Lindsay  of  Lippitt  Farm,  Provi¬ 
dence,  It.  I. 

On  May  11,  the  eighth  annual  Strath- 
glass-Stratliaven  sale  of  imported  and 
home-bred  cattle  will  be  held  at  Strath- 
glass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  The 
concluding  sale  of  the  week  will  be  held 
on  May  14,  as  the  Ash  Grove  Farm  of 
E.  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
where  the  N.  Y.  Federation  of  Ayrshire 
Clubs  and  Breeders  will  sell  some  45 
head. 

The  Ayrshire  tour  scheduled  for  May 
13  includes  stops  at  the  Vista  Grande 
Farm  of  C.  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropseyville, 
N.  Y. ;  the  Fillmore  Farms  at  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  Farms,  at  Wilton, 
N.  Y.  C.  T.  O. 


Chester  County,  Pa., 
Guernsey  Sale 

The  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  will  hold  its  tenth 
annual  sale  at  Devon,  Pa.,  May  15. 
Sixty-six  tuberculin  tested  and  Bang's  ac¬ 
credited  Guernseys  will  be  offered  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Choice  animals  from  19  herds  are 
included  in  the  sale.  Many  of  the  cows 
have  made  enviable  records.  Four  good 
young  bulls  will  also  be  offered.  All  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  tested  and  can  be  shipped 
direct  into  any  State.  Catalog  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  H.  M.  Pate,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa. 


Third  Maryland  -  Virginia 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  Show 
and  Sale 

The  third  Maryland-Virginia  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Show  and  Sale  will  be  held  at  the 
Frederick,  Md.,  Fair  Grounds  on  May  17. 
The  cattle  will  be  judged  in  the  morning 
by  a  competent  judge.  This  feature  of 
the  day’s  program  is  most  interesting. 
These  carefully  selected  breeding  cattle 
furnish  plenty  of  keenly-fought  competi¬ 
tion.  A  beginner  sees  these  cattle  placed 
and  leai-ns  much  of  the  fine  points  of  this 
splendid  breed  of  beef  cattle  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  follows.  The  exhibitors 
and  spectators  leanx,  too,  if  they  have  not 
already  realized  the  fact,  that  this  is  a 
land  of  quality  Aberdeen-Angus. 

At  one  o’clock,  Col.  Fred  Reppert,  of 
Decatur,  Ind.,  opens  the  sale.  Forty- 
eight  animals,  hand-picked  by  the  sales 
committee,  are  offered  to  the  public. 
These  animals  come  from  the  best  herds 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  that  means 
the  best  in  the  land,  breeding,  type  and 
quality  considered.  The  day  is  a  real 
Aberdeen-Angus  meet  and  will  attract 
friends  of  the  breed  from  the  entire  east¬ 
ern  country. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  10-14. — National  Ayrshire  Week, 
the  62d  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  will  be  held 
May  12  in  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

May  12. — Amei*ican  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 

June  9-12. — Westchester  County  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

June  10. — Strawberry  day,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm  of  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven. 

June  17. — Dairymen’s  League  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  17-23. — National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  19. — Early  Vegetable  Field  Day, 
Connecticut  Experiment  tSation,  Wind¬ 
sor. 

July  27-30.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst. 

August  IS. — Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day,  Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  New  Haven. 


National  Grange  at 
Harrisburg 

The  71st  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  November  10-18. 

It  is  expected  that  from  12,000  to  15,- 
000  Grange  members  will  be  brought  to 
Harrisburg  gathering,  and  the  class  of 
initiates  for  the  Seventh  Degree  —  the 
highest  in  the  Grange  organization — is 
expected  to  reach  10,000. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great 
Gi’ange  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  rapidly  mounting  toward  100,000, 
and  the  whole  State  is  thoroughly 
aroused  over  the  coming  of  the  national 
organization,  with  extensive  preparations 
for  the  latter’s  entertainment  already 
well  started.  Within  250  miles  of  Har¬ 
risburg  live  more  than  500,000  members 
of  the  Grange,  and  with  the  road  and 
highway  facilities  leading  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  capital  city  a  great  concourse  of 
Grange  members  headed  that  way  is  cer¬ 
tain  next  Novembei’. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  Q  A I  F  Twelve  Guernsey  heifers,  3  months  to 
1  Ol\  OrVLLi  2  years.  Two  yearling  bulls,  all  from 
high  producing  and  Accredited  Herd.  Farm  over  stocked. 

L.  F.  BANCROFT.  Stillwater  Farm,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

AYRSH1RES  »•« 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Orodholme  Bright  Ray  166522  bom  May  2nd  1933  good 
stock  getter  very  quiet.  White  brown  markings  of 
Hobsland  Strain,  located  at  Millbridge,  Out.,  Canada. 
Price  $500:  particulars  from  Malcolm  Clark,  2184 
Forest  Ave..  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  or  Millbridge  Ont.,  Can. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
FIELD  DAY 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  3, 1937 

For  this  gala  event  in  Jersey  history,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 

speakers  of  National  prominence,  and  believe  you  will  find  this  entire  program 

exceptionally  interesting. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

10:30  Registration  and  informal  inspection  of  farm  and  herd. 

I  1 :30  Mass.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  judging  contest  for  boys  and  girls. 

12:30  Basket  lunch. 

1 :30  Auction  sale  of  several  heifer  calves  for  the  benefit  of  State 
Jersey  Clubs. 

1 :45  Cattle  Parade  and  historical  exhibit,  featuring  the  inheritance  of 
productive  medal  winning  breeding. 

3:00  Addresses:  Mr.  Harper  Sibley,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States;  Mr.  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  former  President 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Mr.  Louis  J.  Taber,  Master 
of  the  National  Grange. 

(A  large  tent  with  sound  amplifiers  will  be  erected  for  this  occasion). 

4:00  Inspection  of  dairy  and  milking  salon. 

N.  B.  Throughout  the  day,  music  by  the  famous  Worcester  Brass  Band. 
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Visitors  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  visualize  the  past  years  through 
the  present;  to  see  the  part  played  in  herd  development  by  famous  animals 
and  events.  The  herd  now  numbers  250  head. 

The  Owl-Interest  family,  which  was  founded  in  1900,  has  produced  cows 
with  over  500  Register  of  Merit  records  and  the  winners  of  more  than  220 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Medals  of  Merit. 

The  farm  receipts,  in  all  branches,  grew  from  $30,000  in  1918  to  over 
$250,000  in  1936. 
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GRAYBURN  FARMS  JERSEY  HERD 

Headed  by  Brampton  Big  Standard  class  AA  bull  and  already  a  Silver  Medal  sire.  Tbe  yearly 
mature  equivalent  of  his  tested  daughters  averages:  11088.1  lbs.  milk;  642.5  lbs.  butterfat;  5.79% 

WE  OFFER  YOUNG  BULLS 

of  this  or  equally  good  breeding 

AT  MODEST  PRICES 

The  dams  of  these  young  bulls  are  Gold  or  Silver  Medal  or  other  splendidly  producing  cows. 
For  example:  Standard  Dot.  a  three  year  old.  is  milking  now  at  a  Medal  of  Merit  rate.  She  has 
given  11507.7  pounds  milk  of  approximately  6%  fat  in  the  first  242  days  of  her  present  lactation: 
and  is  still  milking  approximately  40  pounds  dally. 

Lady  Golden's  Dora,  7  years  old,  on  April  24th  milked  83.3  pounds. 

Wo  cordially  invite  visitors  to  view  these  animals  I  Pure  bred  cattle  euter  the  United  States  duty 
and  the  balance  of  the  herd.  Route  5.  I  free.  We  furnish  U.  S.  registration  papers  free. 

Cattle  sold  with  T.  B.  accredited  and  Government  blood  test  papers  furnished. 


Please  write  — 
GRAYBURN  FARMS 


H.  M.  RIDER,  Manager 


WATERVILLE,  QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


GUERNSEYS 


Tenth  Annual 

CHESTER  COUNTY  SALE 

Saturday,  May  15th,  1937 

at  Devon,  Penna. 

Stnrtinn  at  10  A.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time 
starting  at  |(  A<  M  o^ght  Saving  Time 

-  g  Tuberculin  and  Bangs  Accredited  .  » 

66  GUERNSEYS  at  AUCTION  66 

Forty-eight  cows  and  two  year  olds  which 
have  records  up  to  S23.4  lbs.  of  fat.  17  above 
500  lbs.,  30  milking  over  40  lbs..  10  over  50 
lbs.,  and  2  above  60  lbs.  daily  on  bale  Day. 
Seven  choice  bred  and  seven  open  heifers. 
Four  desirable  young  bulls  out  of  dams  with 
records  up  to  860  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  selection  from  nineteen  herds  are  a  most 
attractive,  healthy,  and  useful  lot  of  any  cat¬ 
tle  and  can  be  shipped  direct  Into  any  State. 

FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO 

CHESTER  COUNTY  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

H.  M.  Pate,  Secretary 
CHADDS  FORD  JUNCTION.  PENNA. 


HOLSTEINS 


225  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Public  Auction 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
MAY  12-13,  1937 
At  10  A.  M.  Each  Day 

Two  herds  are  being  dispersed,  one  of  them 
founded  30  years  ago. 

100  fresh  and  heavy  springers,  good  ages. 

100  calves,  yearlings  and  bred  heifers. 

25  bulls  mostly  ready  for  service. 

50  herds  are  represented,  all  T.B.  Accredited,  blood- 
tested,  vaccinated,  and  mastitis  charts  furnished. 
Buy  at  this  sale  from  a  large  number. 

R. Austin  Backus, Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Registered  and  Grade  Holstein 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Close  springers.  T.  B.,  Bang  and  Garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to 
serviceable  age  from  high  record  Advanced  Register 
dams  and  by  proved  sires.  Reasonable  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

from  high  production  ancestry.  Now  offering  10  head 
of  excellent  type  and  popular  blood  lines:  all  home 
bred:  prices  are  conservative.  Write  for  list  today. 

GREYHOLMiE  FARMS,  INC. 

East  Greenwich  »  Rhode  Island 


QUALITY  OFFERING 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Cows  and  heifers,  bred  and  open,  some  springing. 
Two  4  month  bulls,  best  of  breeding.  Sybils  &  Nobles. 
Please  state  fully  what  you  desire.  Inspection  invited. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  -  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 
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Editorial  Corner 

Mother’s  Day  is  May  9,  and  that  was 
one  reason  why  we  were  glad  to  have  the 
Visiting  Nurse  give  us  her  special  article 
for  this  issue.  Flowers  and  candy  and 
other  such  gifts  are  fine  for  the  day,  but 
there  are  other  ways  of  showing  affection 
that  are  much  more  appreciated  at  times. 

* 

Moth  Killers 

This  year  moths  will  have  to  put  on 
gas  masks  if  they  expect  to  live  in  the 
presence  of  a  certain  little  clothes  saver 
now  on  the  market.  It  is  only  2%  inches 
around,  but  hung  in  any  air-tight  gar¬ 
ment  bag  the  gas  which  it  gradually  liber¬ 
ates  will  kill  moths  in  any  stage  of  ex¬ 
istence.  It  won't  hurt  humans  and  it 
won't  leave  an  odor  next  Fall. 

* 

Special  Exhibits 

It  seems  as  if  everything  is  being  “ex¬ 
hibited”  this  Spring,  especially  in  the 
food  line.  For  instance,  wandering 
through  the  grocery  department  of  one  of 
the  large  stores  here  in  New  York  to  see 
what  we  could  find  that  might  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  you,  we  lingered  for  some 
time  in  the  dried  fruit  department.  Ap¬ 
parently  every  kind  of  fruit,  native  and 
foreign,  that  could  be  dried,  was  there. 
We  were  particularly  interested  to  note 
the  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  it  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  dried  fruit.  Offhand 
Ave  Avould  have  said  that  pears  Avith  all 
their  juiciness  would  bulk  less  when 
dried  than  almost  any  other  fruit,  but 
not  so.  It  takes  five  pounds  of  fresh  pears 
to  make  one  pound  of  dried,  but  apricots 
and  peaches  both  take  5*4  pounds  of 
fresh  to  one  of  dried,  though  raisins  are 
only  3%  to  one.  There  Avere  dates  and 
prunes,  of  course,  and  packages  of  as¬ 
sorted  dried  fruits  all  ready  to  make  a 
fruit  compote  with  very  little  effort. 

Just  across  from  the  dried  fruit  de¬ 
partment  there  Avas  a  large  space  devoted 
to  cheeses  with  a  sign  saying  that  there 
Avere  145  kinds  to  be  had  there,  coming 
from  17  countries  and  seven  States. 

Then  Ave  went  downtown  to  a  special 
cheese  show  that  was  being  advertised 
by  one  of  the  well-known  butter,  egg  and 
cheese  firms.  Here,  for  one  week,  cheeses 
from  various  countries  Avere  shown  sepa¬ 
rately  under  the  national  flags.  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  American  product 
Avas  given  specially  good  displays  both  in 
the  bulk  and  package  Ararieties.  There 
Avas  a  native  pineapple  cheese  which  the 
card  said  originated  in  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  in  1845 ;  Domestic  Saauss  cheeses, 
Aveighing  as  much  as  180  pounds,  some 
from  Wisconsin  and  some  from  Ohio, 
Avere  there  and  there  were  some  very  good 
looking  Neiv  York  State  Cheddar,  Muen- 
ster  and  Limburger  cheeses,  and  Sage 
cheese  from  Vermont  and  New  York. 
There  Avere  also  a  good  many  varieties 
of  native  processed  cheese  for  spreads  and 
other  purposes.  There  were  even  gift 
boxes  of  domestic  and  imported  cheese, 
which  is  a  pretty  good  idea,  it  seems  to 
us,  when  you  are  searching  for  a  gift  that 
is  different. 

* 

Four  Thousand  Windoav  Boxes 

Judging  from  some  housewives’  efforts 
to  get  the  men  folk  to  fix  up  window 
boxes  to  brighten  the  farmhouse,  they 
don’t  seem  to  think  such  things  are  very 
important.  But  doivn  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  City,  in  a  section  about  a  mile  and 
a  third  square,  last  Summer  there  Avere 
more  than  four  thousand  bright  windoAv 
boxes,  carefully  planned  and  tended  all 
Summer  long,  and  they  made  the  daily 
walks  of  all  comers  through  that  section 
a  real  joy.  Ivy,  pink  and  red  geraniums, 
petunias,  daisies,  blossom  out  from  the 
brick  faces  of  the  houses  or  on  the  roof 
tops,  mute  evidence  of  the  universal  long¬ 
ing  for  groAving  things  which  makes 
rural  and  city  gardeners  kin. 

My  own  window  box  was  a  little  thing 
— only  three  ivys  and  three  pink  gerani¬ 
ums,  (I  simply  had  to  have  pink  gerani¬ 
ums)  but  I  couldn’t  get  out  into  the 
country  much  last  year  and  it  gave  me 
joy  all  Summer.  Last  Fall  I  put  it  on 
brackets  just  inside  the  sunny  window 
and  uoav  it  is  out  again,  defying  smoke 
and  soot,  and  perking  up. 

The  story  of  city  gardens,  told  by 
Helen  Ingham  in  this  issue,  is  typical  of 
Avhat  gardeners  are  doing  all  over  the 
great  city,  in  backyards,  on  roofs  or  in 
Avindows.  But  perhaps  because  so  many 
residents  of  the  Greenwich  Village  sec¬ 
tion  came  originally  from  farm  homes  or 
small  towns,  there  is  more  of  a  genuine 
feeling  for  groAving  things  down  there, 
Avliich  feeling  is  stimulated  by  The  Vil¬ 
lager,  a  little  country  weekly  published  in 
the  heart  of  a  big  city,  and  the  Little 
Gardens  Club.  Every  year  the  neighbors 
register  the  number  of  their  window 
boxes  and  the  gardeners  enter  their  little 
patches  of  beauty  in  the  prize  contest.  A 
great  neighborhood  department  store  do¬ 
nates  the  prizes,  and  there  is  much 
friendly  rivalry  and  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
munity  pride  developed. 


M 

Let  me  go  forth  and  sIioav 
The  overflowing  sun 
With  one  Avise  friend,  or  one 
Better  than  wise,  being  fair. 

Where  the  pewit  wheels  and  dips 
On  heights  of  bracken  and  ling 
And  earth,  unto  her  leaflet  tips, 

Tingles  Avith  the  Spring. 


The  recently  popular  song,  “Keep 
Young  and  Beautiful  If  You  Want  to 
Be  Loved”  should  not  be  taken  too  liter¬ 
ally,  but  it  does  hold  considerable  truth. 
A  farmer’s  wife,  in  fact  any  housewife, 
has  much  more  important  Avork  to  do 
than  to  be  continually  taking  care  of  her 
personal  appearance,  but  this  most  em¬ 
phatically  should  not  be  over-looked. 

Every  Avoman  likes  to  hold  the  respect 
and  love  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
she  likes  to  know  that  they  are  proud 
of  her.  It  is  satisfying  to  receive  a 
compliment  on  your  personal  appearance 
from  your  family  or  friends,  and  it  is  dis¬ 
comforting  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

Cleanliness  is  the  leading  road  to  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  a  feeling  of  Avell-being, 
and  this  is  easily  and  economically  at¬ 
tained.  It  takes  only  a  little  time  each 
day  to  do  the  ordinary,  every-day  rituals 
Avhicli  result  in  a  mutual  feeling  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  you  and  your  family. 

The  simplest  and  most  important  of  all 
health  habits,  and  the  one  most  frequent¬ 
ly  under-estimated,  is  the  bath.  Some 
people  still  think  of  a  bath  only  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  actual  surface 
dirt  and  do  not  realize  that  it  has  other 
purposes.  There  is  nothing  more  refresh¬ 
ing  than  a  Avarm  bath  before  going  to 
bed.  It  is  both  mentally  and  physically 
relaxing,  and  is  just  the  remedy  for  tired, 
over-wrought  nerves.  This  habit  will  re¬ 
sult  in  less  perspiration,  a  clearer, 
smoother  skin,  and  a  renewal  of  that 
“it’s  great  to  be  alive”  feeling. 

Before  going  to  bed.  take  just  a  minute 
to  rub  nourishing  cream  into  yonr  face 
and  neck.  Small  tubes  or  jars  of  many 
good  creams  can  be  purchased  at  any  five 
and  ten-cent  store  and  so  will  not  entail 
much  expense.  Facial  tissues  are  eco¬ 
nomical  and  convenient  for  Aviping  off  the 
surplus  cream.  This  relieves  the  taut, 


a  y 

What  is  so  sweet  and  dear 

As  a  prosperous  morn  in  May, 

The  confident  prime  of  the  day, 

And  the  dauntless  youth  of  the  year, 
When  nothing  that  asks  for  bliss 
Asking  aright,  is  denied 
And  half  of  the  world  a  bridegroom  is 
And  half  of  the  world  a  bride? 

— William  Watson. 


drawn  feeling  that  your  face  may  have 
after  your  bath,  while  it  helps  keep  your 
skin  free  from  wrinkles. 

In  the  morning,  nothing  is  better  than 
a  few  setting-up  exercises  to  start  the 
day  off  right,  but  a  few  deep  breaths  by 
an  open  window  will  be  the  next  best 
thing.  Sleeping  with  a  window  open  is 
essential,  but  it  cannot  give  you  the  same 
stimulating  effect  that  results'  from  deep 
fresh  air  breathing. 

On  getting  dressed,  do  not  think  that 
as  there  is  no  one  in  the  house  but  your 
family  your  appearance  does  not  matter. 
Start  the  day  with  a  fresh,  clean  dress. 
Even  though  it  is  the  cheapest  of  cotton 
be  sure  that  at  is  clean.  Comb  your 
hair  before  greeting  your  family  in  the 
morning,  for  nothing  is  more  displeasing 
than  the  lady  of  the  house  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table  with  stringy,  unkempt 
hair  that  fairly  yells  for  attention.  Start¬ 
ing  the  day  right  Avith  these  few  easy 
habits  Avill  make  you  feel  better  and  con¬ 
sequently  give  you  a  more  pleasant  dis¬ 
position.  By  doing  this,  each  one  in  your 
family  will  go  his  way  to  work  or  to 
school  in  the  morning  with  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  you  at  home,  crisp,  neat  and  un¬ 
ruffled,  efficient  and  happy. 

It  is  Avorth  the  small  amount  of  effort 
required  to  spend  a  little  time  on  your 
personal  appearance  before  your  family 
comes  in  for  lunch  and  supper.  Comb 
your  hair,  poAvder  your  nose  if  it  is  shiny 
and  put  on  a  fresh,  clean  apron.  If  there 
is  a  baby  or  small  child  in  the  house, 
primp  him  up  at  the  same  time  by  wash- 
ing  his  face  and  combing  his  hair.  This 
is  good  training  for  him  and  at  the  same 
time  your  family  always  sees  him  at  his 
best.  A  housewife’s  job  is  an  endless  one, 
but  as  the  Avork  must  be  done,  it  should 
be  done  in  a  systematic  manner. 

CAROL  JEAN  ROLAND. 


May  8,  1937 

Homestead  Adventures 

Converting  a  drab,  ugly  shed  kitchen 
into  a  quaint,  homey  room  of  comfort  and 
charm  seems  like  the  impossible,  but  that 
is  AAdiat  happened  to  this  kitchen  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

I  dug  out,  washed  out  and  finally 
scrubbed  out  this  room,  16  by  20,  which 
Ave  use  for  a  dining-room  also.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  surprising  how  much  difference 
soap  and  AVater  can  make. 

Preliminaries  over,  I  sent  for  the 
cheapest  wallpaper  in  the  mail-order  cata¬ 
log  (we’d  spent  most  of  our  money  for 
cows).  The  paper  is  pretty  though,  en¬ 
livened  Avith  dainty  sprigs  of  blossoms  in 
tints  of  blue,  deep  orange  and  green  that 
blend  with  the  soft  gray  background. 

I  selected  gray,  burnt  orange  and  let¬ 
tuce  green  for  my  color  scheme.  Tur¬ 
quoise  blue  AA’ould  have  been  loArely.  But 
green  is  my  favorite  color  and  i'  believe 
individual  taste  should  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  because  the  homemaker’s  happi¬ 
ness  depends  so  much  upon  the  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  she  must  live  and  do  her 
daily  work. 

The  home-made  door,  with  its  real 
latchstring  of  long  ago,  was  given  tAvo 
coats  of  gray  paint,  as  were  the  windoAv 
sashes  and  mopboards.  Filling  in  the  nail 
holes  and  cracks  with  putty  after  the  first 
coat  of  paint  was  put  on  made  the  wood 
Avork  look  surprisingly  smooth. 

Now  I  was  ready  to  tackle  the  furni¬ 
ture.  I  liaATe  a  nice  looking  wood  range, 
and  the  breakfast  table  and  four  chairs 
AA*ere  neAV  and  unfinished.  These  were 
enameled  cream  gray  with  just  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  burnt  orange  trim.  The  raised 
rings  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  legs  Avere 
enameled  orange,  as  were  the  edges  of 
the  chairs,  and  the  three  back  posts  of 
each  chair.  The  chairs  are  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  style  with  the  round  boAV  back,  and 
this  trim  is  very  effective  on  that  type. 

Discovering  an  old  cupboard  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  I  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  removed  the 
rusted  screens,  and  later  substituted  sheer 
Avhite  dimity,  gathered  into  the  doors. 
The  cupboard  was  covered  with  a  coat  of 
gray  to  match  the  table  and  chairs,  also 
the  wood  box,  and  the  legs  of  the  work 
table.  The  door  frames  of  the  cupboard 
are  enameled  orange,  with  no  other  trim 
and  the  wood  box  and  work  table  deco¬ 
rated  to  match. 

The  Ayater  bench,  with  bucket,  dipper 
and  basin,  is  a  “symphony”  in  green  and 
orange.  Even  the  soap  matches.  I  have 
used  small  touches  of  green  throughout 
the  room  for  accent.  The  tops  of  the 
bench  and  the  work  table  are  covered 
with  linoleum,  the  same  pattern  as  covers 
the  floor.  The  colors  iu  the  linoleum  are 
practically  the  same  as  found  in  the  wall¬ 
paper  with  gray  in  predominance. 

There  is  a  bracket  shelf  over  the  work 
table,  and  underneath  hang  the  egg- 
beater,  potato  masher,  etc.  The  Avooden 
handles  have  received  their  share  of 
green  and  orange  enamel,  too. 

But  my  curtains  are  the  crowning 
glory  of  my  work-shop.  Someone  has 
said  that  from  the  moment  Avlien  a  wom¬ 
an  begins  to  hang  curtains,  the  house 
starts  to  be  a  home.  True,  isn’t  it?  And 
if  there’s  one  place  where  a  housewife 
likes  gay,  crispy  curtains,  it’s  in  her 
kitchen.  They  are  as  refreshing  to  her 
spirit  as  the  first  Spring  flowers. 

My  windows  are  the  old-fashioned 
fawn  pane  style.  I  have  two  sets  of  cur¬ 
tains  so  that  I  can  have  have  fresh  ones 
whenever  I  Avant  them.  One  set  is  of 
crass-bar  dimity  with  green  checked 
gingham  ruffles.  Gay  tulips  in  green 
gingham  flower  pots  blossom  forth  in 
splendor  on  the  plain  white  valance. 

The  other  set  is  of  white  dotted  swiss 
with  ruffled  edges.  The  valance  for  these 
is  plain  lettuce  green  linen  with  scalloped 
orange  bindings. 

Rick-rack  braid  is  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  favorites  that  has  come  back 
with  renewed  charm.  Confidentially,  I’ll 
never  rest  until  I  find  just  the  right 
orange  and  white  gingham.  These  cur¬ 
tains  will  hang  straight,  a  more  tailored 
effect,  with  three  or  four  roAVS  of  lettuce 
green  rick-rack. 

The  drab  and  dreary  kitchen  of  the 
past  has  disappeared.  The  four  repel¬ 
lent  walls  are  friendly  now.  I  survey 
this  room  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  sat¬ 
isfaction,  for  it  radiates  a  cheerful,  cozy 
charm.  In  fact,  the  little  shack  no  long¬ 
er  seems  to  mope  in  doleful  gloom.  It 
has  taken  on  a  saucy,  perky  air,  as  if  to 
say,  “I  may  be  old  and  shabby  but  I’m 
loved — I’m  home.”  Oregon  trail. 


One  bride  of  three  Avliole  months  in¬ 
sists  that  the  secret  of  a  good  cook  is 
a  little  shelf  over  the  kitchen  stoA’e.  On 
the  shelf  is  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  cayenne, 
hot  sauce,  garlic,  celery  and  onion  salt, 
cloves,  a  feiv  dried  herbs  and  a  shaker 
of  flour  for  thickening  gravies.  A  dis¬ 
creet  dash  of  this  plus  a  few  grains  of 
that  goes  into  every  dish.  h.  d. 


A  tall  glass  of  milk  and  a  package 
of  dates  keep  this  young  lady 
smiling  betiveen  meals.  The 
chewy,  golden  dates  make 
a  perfect  accompani¬ 
ment  to  a  glass  of 
milk  and  prot'ide 
a  balanced 
meal. 


Courtesy  LLill  Bros.  Co. 

Let  every  day  be  Child  Health  Day  with  plenty  of  good  farm  products  in  the  diet. 


The  Housewife  and  Her  Family 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


About  Enamels 

There  is  a  screen  enamel  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  finishing  and  preserving  screens, 
and  which  will  not  clog  the  wire  mesh. 
Use  aluminum  paint  on  your  bathroom 
screen.  You  will  be  able  to  see  out,  but 
passersby  cannot  look  in. 

Household  radiators  may  also  be  re- 
finislied  with  specially  prepared  enamels 
which  come  in  gold  and  silver  colors. 
Radiators  should  always  be  perfectly  cold 
when  painted,  and  should  not  be  heated 
until  thoroughly  dry. 

Old  bathtubs  may  be  re-enameled.  For 
this  you  must  buy  an  enamel  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  purpose  which  has  a  hard 
finish  and  resists  hot  water.  This 
enamel  may  also  be  used  on  sinks,  lava¬ 
tories  and  refrigerators  which  are  made 
of  iron  or  zinc. 

Good  substantial  pieces  of  furniture 
may  often  be  made  to  look  like  new.  Use 
a  paint  and  varnish  remover  and  remove 
all  of  the  old  paint  and  varnish.  Then 
apply  a  couple  of  coats  of  good  varnish 
and  your  furniture  will  look  new. 

Liquid  waxes  may  now  be  procured 
which  do  not  call  for  polishing.  Won¬ 
derful  how  they  continue  to  make  things 
more  and  more  easy  for  us !  R.  P. 


Needlework  New  For 
Summer — and  You! 


1315 — "Out  of  the  Blue”  come  blue¬ 
birds — plump  messengers  of  happiness  to 
serve  as  charming  motifs  for  a  summery 
breakfast  cloth  or  refreshment  set.  You 
will  enjoy  this  bright  bit  of  stitchery — 
just  10-to-the-inch  crosses  in  various 
natural  colors  or  two  shades  of  one 
color.  Think,  too.  how  very  decorative 
these  would  be  for  a  pair  of  guest 
towels  or  pillowcases,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  table  runner  or  dresser  scarf.  You’ve 
10  motifs  in  all,  so  use  them  in  any 
way  you  choose. 

Pattern  1315  contains  a  transfer  pat¬ 
tern  of  two  motifs  51, 4x1214  inches; 
two  motifs  6x7%  inches  and  two  motifs 
614x7  inches;  and  four  motifs  3%x5f4 
inches;  color  suggestions:  illustrations  of 
all  stitches  needed;  material  require¬ 
ments.  Price  of  patterns  10c  each. 


5817 — You've  seen  spreads  before,  but 
never  one  like  this,  with  its  rich,  all- 
over  patterning  of  large  and  small 
crocheted  flowers!  And  don't  think  you 
must  wait  an  "age”  before  it  can  he 
yours,  for  with  crochet  hook  and  some 
string  you've  all  the  ingredients  for  this 
exquisite  lace  cloth.  It's  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  easily  crocheted  medallions, 
done  one  at  a  time.  Since  the  "key” 
pattern  is  an  easy  one  to  remember,  you 
can  turn  out  "repeats”  at  lightning 
speed.  Keep  joining  these  repeats  till 
you’ve  a  spread  or  table  cloth  the  desired 
size.  Why  not  crochet  some  extra 
medallions  and  have  a  dresser  scarf  or 
buffet  set  to  match?  Here,  indeed,  is 
lace  worthy  of  being  handed  on  as  an 
"heirloom.” 

Pattern  5817  contains  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  making  the  9-inch  medal¬ 
lion  shown;  an  illustration  of  it  and  of 
all  stitches  used ;  material  requirements. 
Price  of  patterns  10c  each. 
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About  Onions 


Many  housewives  neglect  the  delicious 
possibilities  the  onion  offers.  Most  of  us 
are  aware  that  onions  may  be  fried, 
stewed  and  served  raw  but  few  serve 
them  baked,  pickled  or  glazed.  Onions 
served  either  as  a  dish  in  their  own  right 
or  as  a  combination  are  very  healthful. 
It  is  as  an  ingredient  or  flavor  that  the 
onion  really  occupies  the  place  of  honor. 

The  salad  bowl  may  be  rubbed  with  an 
onion  and  the  salad  will  be  discreetly 
flavored.  People  who  don't  eat  onions 
will  eat  the  salad  with  appreciation  and 
wonder  about  the  flavor.  Men  like  steaks 
rubbed  with  a  cut  of  raw  onion  and  then 
broiled ;  women  confess  that  such  a  steak 
does  have  that  certain  something. 

Raw  onion  juice  is  delicious  as  a  sea¬ 
soning.  To  extract  it,  cut  a  slice  from 
the  root  end  of  a  peeled  onion.  Rub 
back  and  forth  on  a  fine  grater,  drain  off 
the  pulp  and  use  only  the  liquid.  When 
a  recipe  calls  for  grated  onion,  the  pulp 
may  be  used. 

An  appetite  teaser  is  an  onion  in 
which  three  cloves  have  been  thrust,  and 
the  onion  then  stewed  or  roasted  with  the 
meat.  It  is  a  new  taste  treat. 

Onion  peeling  need  not  be  tearful  if 
you  put  a  small  cube  of  bread  on  the  end 
of  your  paring  knife.  Another  escape 
from  the  woeful  onion  tears  is  made  by 
cutting  the  onions  under  cold  running 
water.  You  can  thus  pare  onions  with 
all  the  nonchalance  in  the  world. 

If  the  onions  are  large,  cut  the  onion 
to  be  used  in  two,  and  use  the  top  part. 
The  root  part  may  then  be  turned  cut  , 
side  down  on  a  saucer,  and  will  keep  for  j 
several  days  in  this  manner. 

When  your  cellar  shelf  boasts  no 
pickles  or  relishes  slice  up  a  large  onion.  J 
and  salt  and  pepper  it  generously.  Pour 
over  this  a  dressing  made  of  half  water 
and  half  vinegar.  Serve  the  onions  with 
your  meat  dishes.  Of  course  they  should 
be  eaten  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  for 
they  lose  their  fresh  goodness  in  a  few 
hours. 

For  creamed  onions,  cut  them  in  one- 
half-incli  slices,  cover  with  rapidly  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water,  and  cook  uncovered, 
until  tender.  Serve  with  a  white  sauce, 
and  I  know  your  family  will  be  deilghted. 
To  bring  this  old-fashioned  dish  up  to 
the  minute  add  a  half  cup  of  grated 
cheese  to  the  white  sauce,  Carolina  cook. 


‘land  of  the  Shining  Mountains’" 

This  summer  see  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK  with  its  rugged 
mountain  region  of  unsurpassed  grandeur,  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty,  real  glaciers  and  sensational  scenery  of  awe¬ 
inspiring  beauty.  Enjoy  a  thrilling  85-mile  motor  trip  through 
this  glorious  region  over  the  Going-to-the-Sun  Highway,  stopping 
to  dine  and  rest  at  luxurious  hotels  or  cozy  alpine  chalets  located 
within  the  park. 


Travel  on  into  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  ....  to  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Mt.  Rainier,  Spokane,  Seattle.  Sail  the  marvelous  Inside 
Passage  to — 


Visit  ALASKA 


See 


GLACIER 

NATIONAL 


Hurry-Up  Dinner  Dish 

When  Spring  liousecleaning  is  in  prog-  ; 
ress,  we  like  to  have  something  for  din-  ; 
ner  than  can  be  prepared  in  a  hurry,  yet 
is  hearty  and  good.  Here  is  just  i 
the  thing.  I  call  it  my  Hurry-Up  Din-  ; 
ner.  To  make  it,  you  will  need  one  ; 
pound  of  chopped  beef,  one  can  tomato 
soup,  and  a  package  of  broad  noodles.  Set 
a  saucepan  of  water  on  the  stove,  and 
when  it  is  boiling  put  in  the  noodles. 
Get  out  your  frying  pan,  and  into  it  put 
a  little  fat  (bacon  fat  is  good),  then  add 
the  chopped  meat,  and  stir  it  over  the  j 
fire  until  the  little  bits  of  meat  are  light  | 
brown,  and  all  separate.  Add  the  can  of 
tomato  soup,  and  let  it  simmer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two.  By  this  time,  the  noodles 
are  probably  ready.  Drain  them,  and  put 
them  on  a  large  platter,  dot  them  with 
butter  and  season  to  taste.  Pour  the 
meat  over  them,  and  serve.  It’s  delicious, 
and  you  can  do  the  whole  thing  in  10 
minutes ! 

And  some  day  when  you  want  to  give 
your  family  a  special  treat  serve  Yene- 
tion  Souffle  for  supper.  It's  delicious, 
it’s  different,  it's  inexpensive,  and  it's 
easy  to  make.  With  a  green  salad,  and  a 
simple  dessert,  it  makes  a  nutritious 
meal.  This  is  how  it  is  made : 

Boil  one-half  cup  macaroni  in  salted  i 
water,  drain  and  add  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  butter.  Now  make  a  thick 
cream  sauce  as  follows :  Melt  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  two 
tablespoons  flour,  and  cook,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  is  bubbling ;  add  one-half 
cup  milk,  and  cook  until  it  boils,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  to  this  sauce  one  cup 
canned  tomatoes  or  tomato  soup,  one  cup 
grated  American  cheese,  a  few  grains 
pepper,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  the 
cooked  and  drained  and  buttered  maca-  j 
roni.  Cook  a  moment  or  two.  Then  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  fold 
in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Pour  into  a  baking  dish,  set  in  a  pan  of 
water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  for 
45  minutes.  Serve  at  once.  c.  N.  H.  j 


We  used  to  call  it  a  “beau-catcher.” 
I'm  not  sure  just  what  this  stream-lined 
generation  terms  it,  probably  a  “come-in- 
ner.”  Nevertheless  it  continues  to  work. 
Take  a  piece  of  bread,  cover  it  with 
cheese.  On  top  of  the  cheese  goes  a 
thinly  sliced  piece  of  onion,  on  top  of  the 
onion  a  strip  of  bacon.  Put  it  in  a  hot  j 
oven.  The  bacon  fat  drizzles  into  the 
onion  and  cooks  it,  the  cheese  melts,  the 
bread  toasts  and  the  result  is  irresistible 
to  masculine  palates.  H.  D. 


“Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun” 

ALASKA  —  not  the  fabled  land  of  ice  and  snow  you  have 
imagined,  but  a  land  of  eternal  beauty,  constant  variety  and 
amazing  contrasts. 

SPECIAL  LOW  RATES  and  personally  escorted  tours  make 
possible  this  glorious  travel  vacation  at  most  reasonable  cost 
this  year. 


See  your  local  railway  ticket  agent,  or  write  M.  M. 
Hubbert,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


You  are  Invited  to  Join  the 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  for  FREE  illustrated  booklet  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour  to  Glacier  National  Park. 
Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska  and  Jasper  National  Park.  Mail  coupon  to  Tour 
Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  383  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Xante  . 

R.F.D.  or  Street . . 

City  . State  . 
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A  Triad  of  Chic! 


237  —  Tots  Will  Adore 
This  Button-Front  Pantie 
Style,  Designed  for  sizes 
2  to  10.  Size  6  requires 
2%  yds,  of  36-in.  fabric. 


4350  —  Ric-Rac  Trimmed 
Wash  FroOk's  Gay  and 
Practical.  Designed  for 
sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to 
42.  Size  16  requires  4*4 
yds.  of  36-in.  fabric. 

Dress  patterns  15c  each.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  Department.  New  York 


318  —  Look  Young  and 
Slim  in  This  Flattering 
Model!  Designed  for  sizes 
34  to  38.  Size  36  requires 
3*4  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 


Summer  Care  of  Blankets 

A  special  “Moth-Prevention  Wash 
Day’  should  be  proclaimed’  .by  every 
family  throughout  the  country  during  the 
Spring  season  of  the  year.  No  amount  of 
tar-paper,  camphor-balls,  or  cedarized 
liquid  can  replace  soap  and  water  clean¬ 
liness  as  a  primary  moth  preventive  for 
woolen  blankets  and  other  Winter  house¬ 
hold  and  clothing  items. 

It  is  the  soil  left  in  clothes  that  makes 
a  feeding-ground  for  the  moth  larvae; 
even  a  little  spot  is  like  an  engraved  in¬ 
vitation  to  come  and  stay  for  the  season. 

Blankets  are  the  largest  pieces  of  wool¬ 
en  fabrics  that  are  stored  from  year  to 
year,  but  their  size  should  not  deter  their 
thorough  cleansing  before  they  go  into 
Summer  seclusion.  A  good  blanket,  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  can  actually  give  a  life¬ 
time  of  service.  The  cozy  warmth  of 
the  soft  woolens  is  due  to  the  millions 
of  tiny  air  cells  imprisoned  by  the  fluffy 
fibers,  and  the  aim  in  washing  should  be 
not  to  destroy  this  natural  insulation. 

The  primary  rule  of  blanket  washing, 
therefore,  is  never  to  rub.  Rubbing  causes 
the  fibers  to  mat,  crushes  down  the 
cells,  and  makes  the  wool  lose  some  of 
its  power  to  provide  warmth  when  you 
need  it.  If  they  are  washed  in  a  machine, 
run  it  only  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  secrets  of  successful  washing  for 
woolens  are  few ;  plenty  of  suds,  luke¬ 
warm  water  throughout  the  washing  and 
rinsing,  no  rubbing  or  twisting,  drying 
at  moderate  temperature,  and  avoiding 
both  heat  and  intense  cold.  These  rules 
apply  to  woolens  of  every  kind. 

Moth  prevention  measures  should  be 
taken  as  soon  after  thorough  drying  as 
possible.  Treated  bags  and  boxes  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  blankets  can 
be  wrapped  in  tar  paper  or  protected  by 
the  various  commercial  products  now  on 
the  market  for  this  purpose. 

* 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  port¬ 
able  moth-proof  closets  on  the  market 
this  year  that  occupy  little  room  but 
make  a  safe  haven  for  all  Winter  wool¬ 
ens.  They  cost  as  little  as  $1.98  or  $2.98, 
depending  on  size  and  construction. 


Remedy  for  Grease  Spots 

Here  is  a  household  hint  that  may 
prove  as  helpful  to  you  as  it  did  to  me. 
I  was  oiling  my  sewing  machine,  and  ac¬ 
cidentally  spattered  some  oil  on  the  wall¬ 
paper  in  my  sewing  room,  making  a  very 
unsightly  spot.  A  friend  who  was  visit¬ 
ing  me  suggested  the  following  remedy. 
Mix  French  chalk  (you  can  get  this 
powder  at  any  drug  store)  with  enough 
naphtha  or  dry-cleaning  fluid  to  make  a 
good  stiff  paste,  so  stiff  that  it  barely 
sticks  together.  Now  spread  this  paste 
over  the  grease  spot,  and  let  it  stay  there 
for  several  hours,  overnight,  if  possible. 
In  the  morning,  brush  it  off  lightly,  and 
if  any  grease  remains,  simply  repeat  the 
process.  As  a  rule  all  traces  of  the  grease 
disappear  after  one  or  two  applications. 
Remember  that  naphtha  and  some  of  the 
commercial  cleaning  fluids  are  inflamma¬ 
ble.  Never  use  them  near  an  open  flame, 
and  keep  the  windows  wide  open  while 
you  are  mixing  the  paste.  c.  N.  H. 


Upside-Down  Cakes 

Upside-down  cakes,  very  ultra  stream¬ 
lined  now  and  sure  to  bring  on  a  repeated 
encore,  get  their  name  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  .baked. 

In  contrast  to  most  pastries — in  which 
the  dough  is  first  placed  in  the  pan  and 
the  other  ingredients  added — the  process 
is  reversed  in  the  upside  down  cake.  In 
it  the  sweetened  fruit  mixture  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  container  and  then 
covered  with  the  dough. 

Many  kinds  of  fruits,  fresh,  canned  or 
stewed,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  doughs 
and  batters  may  be  used  in  making  up¬ 
side-down  cakes.  Pineapple,  a  popular 
favorite,  is  often  blended  with  maraschino 
cherries.  Peaches,  plums  and  apples  are 
very  good  also. 

In  choosing  ingredients  to  be  used  in 
an  upside-down  cake  select  the  more  mild¬ 
ly  flavored  fruits  for  combination  with 
those  which  have  a  more  distinct  taste. 
Dates,  nuts,  figs,  raisins,  coeoanut  and 
candied  fruits  make  excellent  garnishes 
to  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Ordinarily  a  butter-cake  batter  is  used 
to  cover  the  fruit  mixture.  A  sponge  bat¬ 
ter  or  a  rich  baking-powder  biscuit  dough 
may  be  used  however. 

Since  upside-down  cakes  burn  easily  I 
prefer  to  use  a  deep  skillet  for  baking 
them  in  preference  to  the  usual  glass  or 
aluminum.  Such  a  pan  allows  for  the 
rising  of  the  batter.  It  also  serves  to 
reduce  the  possibilities  of  burning. 

After  the  cake  is  baked  it  should  be 
turned  upside-down  on  to  a  plate  and  the 
skillet  should  be  allowed  to  remain  over 
the  cake  for  a  few  moments — long  enough 
for  the  carmel-like  syrup  to  loosen  itself 
from  the  pan. 

The  cake  may  be  served  with  whipped 
cream  or  with  a  lemon  or  vanilla  sauce. 

Gingerbread  Apple  Upside-Down  Cake. 
— Place  one-fourth  cup  of  butter  and  one 
cup  of  dark  brown  sugar  in  iron  frying 
pan.  Place  slices  of  apples  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  pan  and  top  with  this 
mixture:  One  egg.  three-fourths  cup 
brown  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  molasses, 
one-half  cup  melted  lard,  one  teaspoon 
ginger,  2%  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Butter  Peach  Upside-Down  Cake.  — 
Place  brown  sugar  and  butter  in  pan  as 
above.  Into  the  center  of  every  half 
peach  place  a  maraschino  cherry,  and 
cover  with  this  batter:  One-half  cup  but¬ 
ter.  one  cup  sugar,  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla  or  lemon  extract. 

Either  of  these  cakes  should  be  baked 
35  minutes  in  a  very  moderate  oven. 


There  is  a  new  book  called  “The  Coun¬ 
try  Kitchen.”  It  tells  about  the  plesant, 
homely  kitchen  of  the  eighties  and  the 
nineties,  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of 
salt-rising  bread  and  fresh  pies.  It  con¬ 
tains  old  recipes  and  little  turns  our 
grandmothers  knew.  These  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  tales  of  everyday  country 
life  when  all  roads  were  dirt  roads,  when 
telephones  and  radios  were  unknown  and 
“visitin'  ”  was  an  art.  Della  T.  Lutes 
is  the  author.  h.  d. 


As  Spring  Came  On 

Yesterday  I  was  tired,  for  I’d  tried  to 
do  two  days’  work  in  one  the  day  before. 
A  very  silly  thing  to  do — it  never  pays, 
yet  even  persons  who  consider  themselves 
fairly  intelligent  continue  to  try  it.  I 
was  lying  down  when  suddenly  an  un¬ 
usual  sound  penetrated  my  sleepy  mind. 
Could  it  be  I  heard  familiar  calls  long 
missing?  A  compelling  curiosity  pulled 
me  off  my  comfortable  couch  and  sure 
enough,  there  among  a  lot  of  starlings 
who  were  broadcasting  their  arrival  was 
one  lone  robin.  Even  though  it  was  April 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  but  then 
I  heard  his  own  special  call  and  knew  it 
really  was  a  cinnamon  colored  breast  I 
was  seeing  and  not  an  illusion. 

Every  time  I  leave  the  rubber  pad 
on  the  floor  I  find  my  little  Angora 
kitten,  that  arrived  in  early  Spring, 
gracefully  curled  up  on  it  when  I  return. 
He  thinks  it  the  ideal  bed.  When  I  iron 
I  use  that  pad  to  stand  upon  as  it  eases 
the  strain  on  my  back  and  feet,  and  when 
I  leave  to  get  a  hot  iron  it’s  often  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  of  us  gets  back  to-  the 
pad  first.  Streak  or  I.  It  is  likely  to  be 
he,  for  his  name  wasn’t  an  accident,  even 
if  he  is.  At  least  we  don’t  know  how  he 
happened  to  -be  Angora  when  his  mother 
and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  just 
cats.  But  he  is  living  and  they  aren't, 
so  it  sometimes  pays  to  be  different. 

This  afternoon  I  tagged  along  when 
The  Man  went  up  to  the  brooder-house. 
It  is  a  real  treat  to  watch  those  lovely 
baby  chicks,  300  of  them,  happily  stuffing 
themselves  with  their  own  special  mash 
and  drinking  as  expertly  as  though  they 
had  always  been  doing  it,  and  they  are 
less  than  a  week  old.  We  sat  on  upturned 
buckets  and  rested,  and  we  remarked  that 
it  would  be  a  good  place  for  nervous  in¬ 
valids  or  those  suffering  from  insomnia. 

The  pleasant  warm  room,  sunshine 
pouring  in  through  the  windows,  the  big 
hover  warmed  by  a  coal  fire  at  its  center, 
the  scores  of  baby  Reds  busy  about  the 
serious  business  of  living ;  stuffing, 
stretching,  sleeping,  then  up  and  at  it 
again ;  constant  motion,  pleasant  little 
chick  sounds,  much  like  music.  One 
could  hardly  worry  even  if  he  were  so  in¬ 
clined  and  it  is  so  much  more  interesting 
than  counting  tiresome  sheep. 

Next  Sunday  there  will  be  over  500 
more  overflowing  the  trays  of  the  big  me- 
canical  mother  in  the  basement,  so  the 
second  room  in  the  brooder-liouse  will  be 
occupied  and  the  new  family  will  snuggle 
comfortably  under  a  big  hover  heated  by 
oil.  Part  of  them  are  already  sold  so 
they  will  not  be  crowded.  Last  year  we 
kept  one  lot  for  a  month  and  sold  them  at 
a  nice  little  profit.  We  have  had  such 
satisfactory  reports  from  them  and  some 
orders  for  well-started  chicks  are  coming 
in  now  as  a  result  of  those  sales. 

The  Man  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  sugar  orchard  and  reports 
the  buckets  have  from  three  drops  to 
three-quarters  full,  and  they  have  been 
tapped  a  week.  Everything  is  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  real  adventure  of  each 
Spring,  but  it  is  also  the  greatest  gamble. 
We  have  done  our  part  and  now  we  need 
a  bit  of  co-operation  from  the  Weather 
Man.  Ours  is  a  late  orchard  and  we 
“stand  and  wait,”  with  a  spirit  of  opti¬ 
mism  and  a  bit  of  excitement,  to  see  what 
Old  Mother  Nature  has  in  store.  E.  s.  M. 


Attractive  Roadside  Stands 

Are  you  planning  on  displaying  your 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  at  the  road¬ 
side  next  Summer?  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  start  early  to  get  your  stand  in 
shape.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  paint  up  your  last  year’s  equipment 
or  build  something  more  attractive  for 
this  year’s  marketing.  A  good-looking 
stand  is  just  as  much  of  a  selling  point 
as  high-grade  produce. 

A  modest  stand,  consisting  of  shelves 
and  a  protecting  roof,  can  be  made  very 
inviting  with  a  color  scheme  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  rest  of  you  property.  It 
may  match  the  front  gate,  the  background 
color  of  your  house,  or  be  painted  the 
same  shade  as  the  trim.  Or  use  two  col¬ 
ors  as  you  have  on  your  buildings. 

But  a  distinctive  structure  will  bring 
more  trade.  Lattice-work  curved  over  the 
top  makes  an  attractive  frame  for  display 
shelves.  You  can  buy  this  lattice-work 
at  any  lumber  yard,  cut  in  various 
lengths  and  already  painted  with  a  prim¬ 
ing  coat.  After  it  is  in  place,  give  it  an 
additional  coat  of  house  paint  or  ex¬ 
terior  enamel.  Unfinished  lumber  will 
need  two  coats. 

Copy  as  nearly  as  possible  the  archi¬ 
tectural  style  and  colors  of  your  farm¬ 
house  and  construct  a  miniature  cottage. 
Suppose  your  home  is  a  white  clapboard 
dwelling  with  a  peaked  roof  covered  with 
terra-cotta  shingles — a  small  duplicate 
at  your  front  gate  will  enhance  the  land¬ 
scape  and  immediately  catch  the  eye  of 
travelers  on  the  road. 

W  ith  the  roof  extended  over  the  front 
it  supplys  a  covering  for  outside  dis¬ 
plays.  Baskets  and  hampers  attractively 
painted  display  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
better  advantage,  especially  if  the  bas¬ 
kets  are  painted  different  colors;  cool 
green  for  tomatoes  or  grapes,  apples  or 
plums ;  white  or  yellow  for  melons  or 
cantaloupes.  Signs  are  necessary,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  place,  so  your  cus¬ 
tomers  may  easily  identify  it. 

Now  for  the  inside  of  the  little  cottage. 
Fit  it  with  built-in  counters  and  shelves 
for  holding  jars  of  preserves,  homemade 
candy  and  needlework.  Paint  shelves  with 
enamel  to  make  cleaning  easier. 

The  painted  exterior  may  be  washed 
frequently,  to  get  rid  of  accumulations  of 
road  dust.  Renew  the  coating  as  soon  as 
it  shows  signs  of  cracking,  as  worn  paint 
is  not  only  unsightly  but  exposes  the 
shop  to  weather  damage. 

Make  paint  a  partner  in  your  highway 
trade.  It  will  work  for  you  day  by  day, 
drawing  customers  with  its  neatness  and 
color,  and  safeguarding  your  outfit  with 
its  protecting  oils  and  pigments.  M.  r. 


Beauty  Tip  for  Housewives 

A  little  personal  beauty  corner  makes 
the  average  woman  feel  like  a  queen. 
And  a  beauty  spot  in  the  kitchen  is  a 
splendid  idea  for  the  housewife.  It’s  not 
a  bit  of  fun  to  have  to  answer  the  front 
doorbell  when  your  face  is  steaming  and 
your  coiffure  is  crooked. 

I  have  solved  the  problem  by  installing 
a  tiny  medicine  cabinet  in  my  kitchen. 
It  is  the  small  box  size  with  one  shelf 
and  a  mirror  door,  and  just  large  enough 
for  a  few  cosmetics  and  a  comb.  The 
cabinet  is  painted  to  harmonize  with  the 
rest  of  the  room  and  is  really  an  at¬ 
tractive  feature.  b.  s. 


Courtesy  I'ruit  Dispatch  Co 


Spring  Salad  Bowl. — Wash  and  dry  carefully  one  or  more  varieties  of  fresh  crisp 
greens  such  as  romaine,  lettuce,  watercress,  endive,  chicory,  escarole,  young  dandelion 
greens  or  beet  tops.  Chop  them  if  you  like.  Rub  a  salad  bowl  on  the  inside  with 
onion  or  cut  clove  of  garlic,  and  arrange  greens  attractively  in  it.  Garnish  the  greens 
with  celery  curls,  onion,  radish  roses  or  long  thin  strips  of  carrot  to  add  color.  Slices 
or  long  strips  of  ripe  banana  will  blend  with  any  of  the  ingredients  and  give  a 
delicious  flavor.  Just  before  serving  add  a  tart  French  dressing  and  toss  the  contents 
of  the  boivl  gently  until  every  piece  is  glistening  with  dressing. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Preparing  for  Motherhood 

No  athlete  would  think  of  competing  in 
the  Olympic  races  without  first  having 
gone  through  several  months  of  careful 
training.  Not  only  would  he  recognize 
the  folly  of  unprepared  competition,  but 
he  would  also  realize  the  danger  of  physi¬ 
cal  collapse. 

And  yet,  all  over  the  world,  every  year 
thousands  of  women  are  plunged  into  the 
supreme  test  of  motherhood  without 
having  made  themselves  ready.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  maternal  death  rate  is  so 
appallingly  high? 

No  longer  is  such  lack  of  preparation 
necessary.  Today’s  expectant  mother 
may  have  for  the  asking  such  medical 
advice  and  help  as  was  unknown  in  her 
grandmother’s  day  or  even  her  mother's. 
Scientists,  physicians,  nurses,  social 
workers  are  ready  and  eager  to  help  a 
prospective  mother  get  ready  through  her 
months  of  waiting. 

Labor-saving  devices  have  lightened 
homemaking ;  medical  knowledge  has 
proved  the  value  of  many  tests  to  be 
made  for  early  determination  of  the 
mother’s  physical  fitness;  hospitals  have 
taught  nurses  how  to  assist  the  mother- 
to-be  in  her  preparations;  social  work¬ 
ers  have  been  shown  how  to  help  adjust 
family  problems. 

With  facilities  such  as  these  at  hand, 
what  can  account  for  the  continued  high 
death  rate;  for  the  far  too  large  number 
of  women  left  physically  unfit  by  chil- 
birth?  This  is  a  question  which  is  being 
freely  discussed.  No  one  satisfactory 
answer,  complete  in  itself,  has  been  given 
as  yet.  The  question  is  a  complicated 
one.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  each  case. 

But  here  at  least  is  a  suggestion 
which  might  be  considered :  why  not  try 
to  win  more  husbands  to  the  cause?  Why 
not  try  to  awaken  a  widespread  interest 
among  men  in  the  saving  of  mothers’ 
lives?  Is  there,  after  all,  anyone,  except 
the  woman  herself,  more  directly  affected 
by  a  disastrous  outcome  of  maternity 
than  the  husband,  the  expectant  father? 
Why  should  he  not  take  his  place  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  and  travel  the  long  road 
with  her?  If  he  did  this,  might  she  not 
more  readily  and  with  greater  confidence 
“go  into  training”  for  her  hour  and  come 
to  it  better  prepared? 

Parenthood  is  partnership.  As  a  rule, 
the  husband,  once  his  child  has  been 
born,  accepts  gladly  his  responsibilities. 
But  what  of  the  months  of  waiting  for 
the  promise  to  be  fulfilled?  Should  he 
feel  no  need  or  desire  to  help  share  the 
burden  of  them? 

He  would  doubtless  be  glad  to,  but  he 
is  helpless.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
should  do  or  how  to  do  it.  Why  don’t 
we  women  tell  him?  Why  don’t  we  say 
— please  remember  that  your  wife,  when 
expecting  your  baby,  goes  through  both 
a  mental  and  physical  change  which  is 
very  taxing  to  her  mind  as  well  as  her 
body.  Be  thoughtful  of  her ;  be  patient. 
Overlook  her  varying  moods  when  she  is 
not  her  usual  self.  So  often  a  misunder¬ 
standing  is  entirely  due  to  insufficient  un¬ 
derstanding.  Let  a  physician  explain  to 
you  why  your  wife  may  seem  to  be  “so 
different”  now. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  know  that  a  little 
one  is  to  be  born,  arrange  for  an  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  made  by  the  finest  doctor  you 
can  possibly  secure.  If  your  wife  wants 
to  postpone  this  step,  persuade  her  not 
to  delay.  It  is  very  important  that, 
whether  it  be  the  first  or  tenth  child  ex¬ 
pected,  the  mother-to-be,  have  a  careful 
and  thorough  check-up.  No  two  preg¬ 
nancies  are  exactly  alike. 

And  go  with  your  wife  to  the  doctor. 
Be  present  to  hear  what  he  says.  Re¬ 
member  all  of  his  instructions.  In  this 
way  alone  can  you  be  an  intelligent  part¬ 
ner.  Your  -wife  may  forget;  she  may  be¬ 
come  a  bit  confused.  Jot  down  what  the 
doctor  says  and  refer  to  it  later. 

Upon  returning  home  bear  in  mind  that 
you  still  are  a  partner — a  partner  for 
life  (not  for  death).  No  keen  business 
man  would  expect  the  one  in  business 
with  him  to  carry  the  burdens  alone.  You 
can  help  your  wife  carry  out  the  doctor’s 
orders.  You  can  save  steps,  save  her 
worry,  give  her  pleasure,  recreation,  rest 
and  thoughtful  affection,  all  of  which  are 
needed  throughout  the  period  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  motherhood. 

There  should  be  hours  spent  every  day 
in  the  sunshine  by  the  mother-to-be. 
Walks  and  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the 
fresh  air.  Sound  sleep  should  be  enjoyed 
every  night.  Water  must  be  drunk  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  keep  the  body  well 
rid  of  all  poisons.  A  diet  which  is  hard 
to  digest  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  easy  for  your  wife  to  follow, 
day  after  day,  for  seemingly  endless 
weeks,  the  routine  procedure  that  her 


condition  will  demand  for  her  good 
health.  But,  it  will  be  easier  if  you  let 
it  be  known  that  you  understand,  sympa¬ 
thize  and  wish  to  share. 

As  the  months  slip  by,  more  frequent 
visits  to  the  doctor  will  be  necessary.  If 
there  is  the  slightest  symptom  which  you 
do  not  understand,  ask  the  doctor  about 
it.  Doing  so  may  save  agony  and  an¬ 
guish  later  on. 

When  the  time  draws  near  for  the 
journey’s  end,  do  not  leave  the  final  plans 
for  your  partner  to  make  all  alone.  The 
last  few  weeks  oftentimes  are  the  hardest. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  a  woman  to  be 
able  to  say  to  herself,  “I  have  fought  the 
good  fight  but  I  have  not  fought  alone, 
to  my  partner  and  to  me — the  victory !” 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


A  Shut-In  Says 

Among  other  triumphs  which  came  out 
of  my  piece  bag  were  two  cushions  for 
the  porch  swing,  the  one  made  from  an 
onion  sack  darned  with  pink,  blue  and 
black  straw  braids  unraveled  from  some 
old  hats  and  tucked  away  for  I  don’t 
know  what  reason ;  the  other  Autumn 
leaves  of  green,  red  orange  and  brown 
felt  (cut  from  old  hats  and  pennants) 
and  a  scrap  of  heavy  black  sateen  on 
which  I  appliqued  them,  using  thread  of 
matching  colors.  These  also  were  left¬ 
overs  from  some  bright  costume  sewing 
for  a  play  years  ago. 

These  successes  inspired  an  experiment 
with  a  scrap  of  curtain  net  and  narrow 
strips  of  organdie  cut  from  some  sam¬ 
ples  given  me  by  a  merchant  friend.  I 
cut  the  organdie  about  the  width  of  baby 
ribbon,  made  a  border  of  three  rows  of 
darning  stitch  all  around  the  oblong 
about  five  or  six  inches,  then  filled  in  the 
center  with  cross-stitching  in  rows.  I 
used  lavendar  and  yellow  and  green  for 
the  cross-stitch.  The  result,  a  novel  pin¬ 
cushion  for  my  dresser.  I  lined  this  with 
a  scrap  of  cream  voile  as  the  net  was 
cream  color  and  after  turning  in  the 
raw  edges,  finished  them  with  a  blanket- 
stitch  of  copen  blue. 

An  old  dressing  table  which  had  a 
badly  marred  top  was  covered  with  a 
bit  of  an  old  blue  coverlid  firmly  glued 
in  place  and  well  sprayed  with  moth  pre¬ 
ventive.  Then,  with  the  help  of  a  carpen¬ 
ter  a  glass  top  was  placed  over  this,  the 
edges  finished  with  a  very  narrow  wood 
molding,  and  the  rest  of  the  table,  as  well 
as  this  molding,  enameled  wThite.  This 
made  possible  the  use  of  two  heirlooms, 
neither  of  which  was  useable  as  it  was. 
The  table  is  going  to  be  used  in  a  room 
furnished  with  family  treasures,  an  old 
pine  bed,  two  rush  seated  chairs  of  pine, 
and  a  real  old-time  Irish,  red  and  blue 
chain  quilt  for  the  bedspread.  I  intend 
making  red-quilted  chair  cushions,  hang¬ 
ing  white  voile  curtains,  red  dotted  with 
candlewicking,  at  the  windows,  painting 
the  floor  a  vex-y  dark  blue,  papering  the 
walls  with  a  plain  white,  silver  starred 
paper,  and  using  red,  white  and  blue 
hooked  rugs.  I  know  I'll  love  sleeping 
with  my  treasures. 

MIRANDA  L.  WOOLSTON. 


Good  Ideas 

After  having  my  lettuce,  peas  and  broc¬ 
coli  entirely  devoured  by  a  too  friendly 
deer,  I  made  some  tiny  bags  of  old  mus¬ 
lin  and  cheesecloth  about  two  by  four 
inches  in  size.  In  each  I  placed  three  or 
four  moth  balls  and  tied  them  up  with  a 
twin  string  leaving  six  inches  after  tying. 
I  took  these  bags  to  the  garden  and  tied 
them  to  bushes,  trees,  the  fence  or  even 
to  a  few  tall"  hills  of  corn  that  stood  near 
the  smaller  things.  We  often  saw  the 
deer  walking  through  the  meadow  after 
that  but  they  never  came  near  my  gai*den. 

My  family  is  fond  of  baked  Indian  pud¬ 
ding  but  to  keep  heat  on  three  hours  in 
Summer  is  asking  a  lot  even  for  a  fav¬ 
orite  pudding.  One  day  I  experimented, 
and  now  we  have  Indian  pudding  often. 
By  using  my  favorite  recipe  for  bread 
pudding  and  subsitutiug  johnny-cake  or 
corn  bread  for  the  white  bread  crumbs  it 
comes  from  the  oven  rich  and  brown  in  a 
very  short  time.  mrs.  l.  o.  c. 

Now’  that  tomato  juice  has  become  one 
of  the  American  breakfast  classics,  I  am 
impressed  by  a  time-saving  food  mill 
which  is  capable  of  pressing  every  dx’op  of 
juice  from  a  bushel  of  tomatoes  in  10 
minutes.  The  tomatoes  do  not  have  to  be 
peeled.  Besides  this  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ment  it  sieves  the  baby’s  vegetables,  the 
prunes  and  apple  sauce,  and  it  does  it 
with  little  effort  and  no  waste.  H.  D. 


You’ll  want  this  illustrated 
32-page  book,“Handy  Helps 
for  Homemakers”.  Full  of 
practical  household  hints  .  . 
cooking  helps  ...  valuable 
information  about  home 
lighting  and  heating  ...  new 
ideas  on  laundering.  Just 
send  5 1  to  cover  mailing 
costs.  Also  ask  for  Free  Lit- 


It’s  a  real  delight  to  cook 
on  a  Coleman  Range !  No 
matter  where  you  live,  it  gives  you  real  gas  cook¬ 
ing  service  and  it’s  so  dependable;  it’s  easy  to 
prepare  delicious,  tempting  and  tasty  foods  with 
a  big  saving  in  time  and  work. 

You  can  broil  delicious  meats  in  the  broiler ...  bake 
and  roast  perfectly  in  the  big,  insulated,  flavor-saving 
oven,  and  do  the  finest  kind  of  oven  canning.  All  kinds 
of  Better  Cooked  Foods  can  be  prepared  quickly,  easily 
and  at  less  cost  on  this  modern  range. 

The  Band-A-Blu  Burners  light  instantly,  just  like  gas. 
And  you  can  regulate  them  to  just  the  degree  of  heat 
you  wish.  You’ll  like  the  beautiful,  sparkling  porcelain 
enamel  finish,  the  ease  of  operation,  the  economy,  the 
unfailing  cooking  service  of  the  Coleman  Range. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  various  new  models  at  your  dealer’s. 


I  THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

|  Dept.  RY259,  401  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


betieI®[d  food; 

~iUc  Quick, 


erature  on  Coleman  Ranges.  | 
Send  coupon  now! 


□  Enclosed  find  5c  (stamps  or  coin)  to  I  I  Send  me,  FREE  of  [ 

cover  mailing  costs  on  your  new  I _ 1  charge.  Folders  on  > 

book,  “Handy  Helps  for  Homemakers”.  Coleman  Safety  Ranges.  | 


I  Name _ _ _  I 

I  Address _ _ _ -<".259-s)  | 


Changes  "Wash  Day" 


to  "Wash  Hour"! 


•  It  washes  in  both  tubs  at  the  same 
time — soiled  garments  go  through  two 
suds  —  come  out  snowy-white  —  jiffy- 
quick,  without  soaking,  boiling  or  hand 
rubbing.  Actually  cuts  your  washing 
time  and  work  in  two. 

Choice  of  Briggs  &  Stratton  Special  Red- 
Head  Gasmotor,  Electric  Motor  or 
Power  Pulley 


The  Dexter  Company,  Dept.  RNY-5 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Send  me  your  FREE  booklet  "Cut  Y  ash¬ 
ing  Time  In  Two.” 

Name . 

R.  r.  . . 

Town  . .  State . . 


FALSE  TEETH 

Klutch  holds  them  tight  all  day 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can't  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eaf  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2S03E,  Elmira.N.Y. 


lAf  A\1  BLANKETS 
TV  WWL  BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
eold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  ....  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Write  for  Details. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  1 1 2  Lynn  Streat 

WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chcm.  Wks.  Patchoguc.N.Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TlA/Pnfv«fni1l*  HOUR  SERVICE,  roll  Fil- 
machine  Developed,  and  your 
choice  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional  Bromide 
Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Volox  Finerfotos  or 
(3)  8  Finerfotos  ami  one  beautiful  colored  (in  oil) 
enlargement,  all  for  25e  coin.  Order  by  number. 
FINERFOTOS.  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won  t  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35f  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75<.  All 
Druggists.  Results  < 

^  Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-O 


FOR  HAND  KNITTING 

FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.  (Dept  K-5),  N.  Y.C. 


KADAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IwUHn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
EII  MQ  fesslonal  enlargements  all  for  25e  (coin!. 
•  I  LlVld  Genuine. Nationally  know  n,  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  “LM 

SMART  PHOTO,  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


20 


REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements,  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot,  Winona,  Minn. 


STEAM  Plants, $1X7.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms.  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSM  AN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
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For  maximum  Poultry  profits 


BEST! 


•  If  you  started  your  chicks  on  B-B  Vitamized 
Complete  Starter  Ration,  you  won’t  have  to  be 
coaxed  to  continue  them  on  B-B  Vitamized  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash  at  the  proper  age.  You  will  have  seen 
for  yourself  just  how  the  guaranteed  vitamin  po¬ 
tency,  nutritive  completeness  and  abundant,  care- 
fully-balanced  mineral  content  of  B-B  result  in 
huskier,  healthier  chicks. 


IT 


NEXT  best; 

•  If  you  didn’t  start  them  on  B-B,  there’s  still  a 
chance  to  have  bigger  -  framed,  stronger  birds 
that  will  develop  into  earlier  and  larger  profit- 
payers  by  changing  to  B-B  now... B-B  Vitamized 
Complete  Starter  Ration  for  the  first  6  weeks, 
then  B-B  Vitamized  Growing  Mash  thru  to 
maturity.  The  most  economical,  productive  ra¬ 
tions  you  can  feed. 


COMPLETE  CHICK 
STARTER  RATION 

VITAMIZED 

WITH 

COD  IIVIR  Oil,  MILK  SUGAR 
RIIO.  Da  IIO  BUfTCR  MILK 

•WKVrt  t, 

H4llf IM|  MIUINO  to. 
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GROWING 

MASH 

VITAMIZED 

WITH 

COO  LIVtff  oil  MIIK  SUGAR 

»f  CO.  DBIf  O  •UTTIRMIIK 

MAIItlMI  MIUINO  cou  INC. 
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Chick  prc 


EAfT'S  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  '' CAPACITY*1*, 


ELMER  H,  WENE 


Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant 
in  the  East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  1937 
Chick  production.  More  OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  Sires  mated  to 
HEN  breeders  used — bloodlines  from  200  to  300  Egg  Offi¬ 
cial  Record  hens  laying  24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better.  WENE  Super-Breeding _ 

is  making  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  the  sale  of  large,  premium-market-price  fancy  eggs  and  fancy 
table  fowl  for  families  throughout  the  East.  One-Day  Service  many  popular  varieties.  Hatches 
every  week  of  the  year.  12  years  bloodtesting. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  White  Leghorns  (Se«ed,  if  desired) 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  White  or  Black  Giants 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link"  REDrocks  Wyandottes  —  N.  H.  or  R.  I.  Reds 

Write  Today  for  New  SUMMER  PRICES.  A  postcard  will  do.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  2900-E  VINELAND,  N.  i. 


vVCljf  WvCA  vl  IUC  j  vRI*  Aal 

BREEDS: 


KS 


New  England’s  outstanding  low  prices  on  highest 
quality  Purebred  and  Crossbred  chicks  from  100% 
free  range  breeders.  Doubly  guaranteed— 100% 
live  arrival  and  high  livability.  From  an  incubation 
standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest,  and  most  liv¬ 
able  chicks  that  modern  incubation,  science  and 
sanitation  can  produce.  Big  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  day  old  pullets  and  males.  Red-Rock  and' 
White  Leghorn-White  Rock  Crossbred  sex  guaran¬ 
teed  chicks.  Also,  that  greatest  of  all  meat  produc¬ 
ing  Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross.  FREE  catalog 
tells  all.  /  save  you  money  with  my  many  chick 
bargains.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Postcard  will  do. 


4P? 


CHICKS, Dept.  4524-E,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CON~n7| 


CATALOG 

FREE 


TH0RHW00D  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  from  the  World’s  finest  Bloodlines  have  no  superior.  Sensational 
egg  production,  large  quick  maturing  broilers,  insure  highest  protit.  Order  NOW,  or  send  lor 
our  BIG  FREE  4  Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  PRICES  PREPAID. 

AA  Select  AAA  Exhibition 


t  MKr!M!V-  AMAZING  LOW  PRICES  100  r>no  loo  r.oo 

White.  Buff,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50  $32.50  $7.50  $37.50 

Barred.  White,  Buff  Rocks.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes....  7.00  35.00  8.00  40.00 

Buff  Orps.,  Buff  and  White  Minorcas.  N.  H.  Reds....  8.00  40.00  9.00  45.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  .Torsey  White  Giants.. .  9.00  45.00  10.00  50.00 


Assorted:  100  —  $5.00; 

THORNWOOP,  INC 


500  — $25.00:  Heavy 

DEPT.  200, 


Mixed:  IOO  —  $6.25:  500  — $31.25 


Hatched  in 
World’s  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  HENS  DIE  ..ACT  NOW! 

Don't  wait  for  disease  to  appear.  Prevent  ioss  of  production  now. 
Invisible  germs  cause  more  losses  than  liee  and  mites,  t  arbola 
painted  onto  all  interior  surfaces  kills  germs.  Dries  white.  Lse 
as  a  dust.  Best  for  Brooder  Houses,  Dairies,  llog  Pens,  Babbit¬ 
ries.  Kills  by  contact  such  invisible  germs  as  Tuberculosis, 
Bronchitis,  Diphtheria.  Abortion,  Hog  Cholera,  Colds.  .  .  . 
Hardware,  feed,  seed,  drug  stores;  5  lb.  00c:  10  lb.  98c;  „o  lb. 
$1.90;  50  lb.  $3.50.  Write  for  free  “Handy  Egg  Laying  Chart. 
Carbola  Chemical  Company,  Bee  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Take  Your  Poultry  Troubles  to  the 
Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
He  Is  a  Member  of  Our  Nation-wide 
Poultry  Health  Service. 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


There  Is  a  DR.  SALSBURY 
PREPARATION  /o/  EVERY 
POULTRY  HEALTH  NEED! 


Successful  Battery  Plant 

Battery  poultry  plants  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front,  and  while 
there  is  yet  a  lot  to  be  done,  experiment¬ 
ally,  to  make  them  100  per  cent  perfect, 
there  are  many  which  are  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully.  One  such  place  is  located  on 
Long  Island.  The  birds  are  housed  in 
two  buildings  formerly  used  as  a  dairy 
barn  and  an  implement  house. 

The  chick  room  has  three  200-chick 
units,  each  with  its  own  electrically  con¬ 
trolled  heater  and  the  temperature  is 
lowered  gradually  from  90  degrees  the 
first  two  days  to  70  degrees  at  four  weeks 
when  the  chicks  are  removed  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  room.  The  room  temperature  is  kept 
at  65  to  70  degrees  from  the  start. 

The  chicks  are  fed  immediately  upon 
arrival  and  have  mash,  water  and  grit 
constantly  before  them.  Four  hundred 
chicks  a  month  are  purchased.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  Leghorns  from  some  hatchery  which 
is  known  for  its  good  stock,  are  bought 
and  200  of  the  heavier  breeds,  usually 
Wyan-Roek  or  Red-Rock  crosses  to  be 
raised  as  broilers.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
transfer  400  to  the  growing  room  after 
four  weeks  as  the  hatcheries  usually  send 
four  extra  chicks  with  each  100  pur¬ 
chased. 

When  the  chicks  are  moved  to  the 
growing  room,  the  Leghorn  cockerels  are 
separated  from  the  pullets  and  are 
switched  to  broiler  mash  at  six  weeks,  as 
are  the  heavy  breeds,  but  the  pullets  are 
kept  on  the  starting  mash  until  removed 
to  the  developing  room  at  eight  to  nine 
weeks.  Many  of  the  broilers  reach  two 
pounds  at  eight  weeks  and  from  then 
on  are  dressed  and  sold  retail,  and  to  the 
local  markets.  Being  battery  raised,  they 
bring  a  premium  as  they  are  very  fine 
textured  and  tender.  After  the  eighth 
week  about  one-fourtli  cracked  corn  is 
added  to  the  mash  in  the  night  feeding. 
This  helps  to  give  color  to  the  skin  and 
makes  a  plumper  bird. 

In  the  developing  room  are  three  units 
of  15  cages  each,  with  a  capacity  of  270 
birds.  Not  over  six  pullets  are  put  in  a 
cage.  Each  month  one  lot  comes  into 
the  developing  room  and  one  goes  out  to 
the  laying  cages  for  replacement  or  they 
are  sold  as  pullets  ready  to  lay.  When 
the  pullets  are  put  in  the  developing  room 
they  are  gradually  changed  to  growing 
pellets  and  are  kept  on  this  until  they 
are  laying  30  per  cent  or  more.  This 
room  as  well  as  the  growing  room  is 
dai-kened  with  red  windows  to  prevent 
picking  and  tends  to  keep  the  birds  quiet. 

At  five  months  the  pullets  are  moved  to 
the  individual  laying  cages  where  each 
bird  has  a  separate  feed  hopper  and  they 
are  not  changed  to  laying  pellets  until 
they  are  laying  over  30  per  cent.  Pellets 
are  fed  because  there  is  less  waste  and 
the  water  troughs  keep  much  cleaner. 
They  have  oyster  shell,  grit  and  charcoal 
before  them  at  all  times  and,  of  course, 
plenty  of  water,  which  is  changed  twice 
daily  by  flushing  the  troughs. 

In  these  individual  cages  an  accurate 
record  can  be  kept  of  production  and,  if 
a  bird  fails  to  lay  more  than  10  or  12 
eggs  a  month  unless  she  is  in  molt,  she  is 
sold  as  a  cull,  so  you  are  never  feeding 
boarders  very  long. 

In  one  laying  house  the  droppings  fall 
through  the  wire  floors  onto  a  rubber  belt 
which  is  cleaned  every  other  day  by  roll¬ 
ing  up  with  a  crank  and  the  droppings 
fall  into  a  scraper  edged  box  at  the  end 
of  the  battery.  The  belt  is  then  rolled 
back  into  position.  These  belts  are  very 
durable  and  last  several  years. 

In  the  other  house  a  different  system 
of  battery  is  used  with  a  drip  water 
system  and  electric  scrapers  for  the  drop¬ 
pings  which  are  removed  every  day.  In 
this  room  320  range-raised  pullets  were 
put  in  cages  last  October  and  have  laid 
over  60  per  cent  for  the  first  five  months. 
Counting  birds  which  died  and  those  re¬ 
moved  as  culls  for  non-production  the 
mortality  has  been  about  3  per  cent  a 
month,  which  is  no  more  than  for  floor 
birds  if  they  are  culled  properly. 

The  temperature  is  lowered  5  per  cent 
as  the  birds  go  from  room  to  room,  and 
the  temperature  in  the  laying  room  is 
kept  as  near  50  degrees  as  possible,  al¬ 
though  no  harm  is  done  if  it  gets  down 
to  40  degrees  occasionally.  The  main 
thing  is  to  avoid  drafts  and  keep  the  air 
changing,  which  is  done  by  heating  the 
air  and  blowing  it  in  from  outdoors  and 
removing  it  by  electric  fans.  All  the 


KEEPS  CHICKS  HEALTHY! 

It’s  a  wise  poultry  raiser  who 
gives  his  chicks  the  benefits  of  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets. 
Used  in  the  drinking  water,  Phen- 
O-Sal  forms  a  medicinal  fluid  that 
chicks  take  into  their  systems  all 
day  long.  That  lessens  the  danger 
of  intestinal  infection,  checks  bowel 
disorders,  and  when  inflammation 
is  present,  brings  quick  relief. 

Moreover,  Phen-O-Sal  furnishes 
blood-building  elements  that  help  to 
improve  the  health  of  your  chicks, 
build  up  their  strength  and  vitality, 
and  make  them  less  susceptible  to 
serious  disease.  All  of  which  leads 
to  fast  growth  and  early  develop¬ 
ment  as  broilers  or  layers. 

So  put  your  chicks  on  the  Phen- 
O-Sal  program.  You’ll  never  regret 
it,  because  you’ll  raise  more  chicks 
in  less  time  and  at  less  expense. 
Get  a  package  of  Phen-O-Sal  Tab¬ 
lets  at  once  from  the  hatcheryman, 
druggist,  feed  or  produce  dealer 
who  displays  the  emblem  below. 

FREE  &r-  Salsbury’s  new  96-page  Poul¬ 
try  Health  Manual.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  colors.  One  of  the  most 
complete  books  on  poultry  diseases  ever 
offered  to  poultry  raisers.  Get  a  FREE 
copy  from  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  WB> ZJM  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 
Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Health. 

725  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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years,  pens  of  Kerr 
hens  have  won  high  honors  in  the  big  egg- 
laying  contests  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Each  year  competition  becomes  keener, 
but  the  Kerr  strain  has  been  a  consistent 
winner.  When  you  buy  Kerr  Chicks  you 
purchase  this  quality  stock.  Kerr  Chicks 
are  backed  by  a  29-year  breeding  program. 
Every  breeder  is  culled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested  by  the  "slow'*  tube  method  for 
B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum  disease). 

We  can  supply  chicks  of  your  chosen 
breed.  Discount  for  advance  orders.  Write 
for  FREE  Kerr  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lan¬ 
caster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell; 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  19.) 


All  Breeds  One  Price 


STARTED 
CHICKS 

DAY  OLD 
CHICKS 


ONE  DAY  OLD  •  14  DAYS  OLD 

Oc  *  i2c 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
BARRED  ROCKS—  R.  I.  REDS—  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES  —  CROSS-BREED  ROCKHORNS. 


Day  Old  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Started  Chicks  express  collect.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Cfhe&tefis  ygj&C&ii  Chi/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  109  509  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .$6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mix  $6.00-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thursday. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  stained 
Antigen  method.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected  and 
culled  under  my  supervision.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  details  of  our  Beeders  and  Hatchery. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


in  Electric  incubators.  Write  for  New  1937 
Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  order  from  adv. 

100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Eng.  W.  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds -  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  II.  Reds,  Wh.  Minoreas,  W.  Giants  7.50  37.50  75 
W.  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  Breed  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


HERBSTER’S  QUAUTY 


CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 
N.  H.  REDS 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5.50-100 

Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


100 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  I0O 

White  Leghorns  . $  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Baby  Turkeys  .  40.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  DALMATIA,  PA 


SHIRK’S  QUAUTY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htclid.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  Eng.  S.C.  White  Leghorns. $6.50  $32.50  $65 


S.  O.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  R.  1  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 


Heavy  Mix  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD. 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Will  ship  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  superior,  high  quality  Chicks. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

*5.00 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed  Chicks 
C.  O.  D.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 
Box  301  Mingoville,  Pa. 


Per  100 


C  -  H  -  I  -  C  -  K  -  S 

- FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK - 

k  Price  Largo  Typo  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

White  &  Barred  Bocks...  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  7.50  37.50  75 

Antigen  (BWD)  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


rooms  are  ventilated  the  same  way  and 
the  heater  and  fans  are  regulated  by 
thermostadts  in  each  room  which  work 
automatically  as  the  temperature  rises 
or  falls. 

In  December  about  1.200  dozen  eggs 
were  sold,  over  one-half  to  retail  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  rest  to  the  local  stores,  who 
recognize  the  fine  quality  of  the  eggs  and 
pay  a  premium  of  six  to  eight  cents  over 
the  New  York  wholesale  quotations.  All 
the  eggs  are  cleaned,  candled  and  graded 
to  four  sizes  and  boxed  in  cartons  with 
the  farm  name  printed  on  them.  The 
broilers  are  also  boxed  in  cartons  con¬ 
taining  the  farm  name. 

A  very  systematic  accounting  is  kept 
and  the  owner  is  able  to  tell  the  amount 
of  food  consumed  per  bird,  cost  of  feed, 
production  per  bird  and  per  cage,  full 
and  empty.  The  production  has  been  over 
50  per  cent  for  the  past  two  months  and 
the  average  price  received  was  33c  per 
dozen  for  all  grades. 

Due  to  extremely  high  feed  costs  the 
past  few  months,  the  profit  has  been 
small,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  poultry 
plant  of  the  same  size,  battery  or  other¬ 
wise,  would  be  able  to  show  any  greater 
profit  and  the  owner  is  going  ahead  with 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  future.  No 
doubt  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter  will 
be  much  more  favorable  than  the  past 
few  months  have  been.  H.  w.  weaver. 


High  Quality  Eggs 

The  warm  days  of  Summer  are  the 
danger  days  in  the  high-quality  egg  trade. 
Unless  poultrymen  maintain  a  watchful 
eye  and  exercise  the  greatest  of  care, 
many  factors  that  easily  escape  attention, 
may  result  in  the  loss  of  customers. 

Egg  quality  deteriorates  rapidly  at 
temperatures  over  70  degrees.  Hot  days, 
high  temperatures  in  the  poultry  house, 
broody  birds  remaining  on  the  nests,  are 
often  the  cause  of  a  lack  of  freshness  in 
the  product.  Eggs  should  be  gathered 
three  or  four  times  daily  in  clean,  well- 
cushioned  containers.  Leaky,  cracked  or 
soft-shelled  eggs  should  be  placed  in 
separate  containers  when  collecting  to 
prevent  soiling  of  the  eggs  and  possible 
contamination  from  odors  of  oil,  or  other 
pungent  material. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  have  been  gathered, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room, 
free  from  odors  and  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  over  50  degrees. 

Eggs  should  be  graded  to  size,  candled, 
packed  in  clean,  attractive  containers, 
and  mai-keted  at  least  twice  a  week.  In 
shipping,  they  should  be  protected  from 
the  sun  and  wind.  stjmner  d.  iiollis. 


Poultry  Need  Pure  Water 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  infection 
of  bacterial  diseases  of  poultry  occurs 
while  the  birds  are  allowed  access  to  the 
poultry  run  or  range,  is  their  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  puddles  which  form 
in  the  low  places  after  a  heavy  rain. 
Such  water  is  usually  teeming  with  bac¬ 
teria  and  offers  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sources  of  infection.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  case  of  coccidiosis. 

Keeping  the  birds  confined  after  each 
rain  until  all  puddles  have  dried  up  or 
filling  in  the  small  hallows  on  the  range 
so  that  the  water  will  not  accumulate  is 
the  best  means  of  preventing  this  danger. 

A  flock  of  healthy  birds  is  too  valuable 
an  asset  to  risk  exposing  to  this  danger. 
A  little  extra  precaution  will  pay. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Lame  Turkeys 

Your  article,  “Possible  Paralysis,”  on 
page  23,  was  of  much  interest  to  me.  I 
have  a  small  flock  of  turkeys.  About 
three  weeks  ago  my  turkeys,  although 
seeming  to  he  in  perfect  health,  could 
neither  stand  nor  walk.  Not  being  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  condition,  I  tried  the 
following  with  great  success. 

Stop  all  regular  feeding  and  give  a 
wet  mash  of  equal  parts  bran,  oatmeal 
and  wheat.  Rub  legs  with  tincture  of 
arnica,  and  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of 
drinking  water. 

After  a  few  days  (two  days  in  my 
case),  put  back  on  regular  mash,  adding 
equal  parts  of  bran  to  mash,  also  a  few 
drops  of  cod-liver  oil. 

The  above  has  worked  like  a  charm  in 
the  paralysis  case  with  my  turkeys  and 
may  be  beneficial  to  other  readers.  F.  8. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Hal  I  cross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


Ail  chteks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.D.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testmg  TTguiij  ufumi  'uf  lliL  slA  Hlu  Ewjfland  States; with  .-^§| 


Tube  Agglulination  teste? 


lCTORS  found 


alendar  year 


CwblY.  TOE^From  well  breeders  ) 

Quality  Chicks  since  1911.  Pullorum-free  by  State  test  since  1928. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  more  chicks  raised  and  greater  egg 
production  of  the  pullets  produced,  it  would  appear  that  freedom 
from  Pullorum  disease  is  an  investment  which  returns  dividends 
many  times  greater  than  people  realize.” 

Prof.  D.  H.  Horton,  State  Inst,  of  Applied  Agriculture, 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin  of  Jan.  13,  1937. 

DON’T  take  chances  with  inferior  chicks  THIS  year !  Our  new  interesting  Cata¬ 
log  tells  the  story.  It’s  FREE.  We  ship  PREPAID,  and  Guarantee  100%  delivery. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Tel.  645-4 


OmCIALBlMD^ESTEDCjUC^ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  g&SS&k 

'  No  B.  W.  D„  reactors.  Every  Chick  uniform  master  bred.  Regular  18c  and  20o  Chick 
quality.  Breeders  housed  in  Pens  of  100  birds  each. 

PRICE:  $11.75  per  100  —  $1 15.00  per  1000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NO  B.W.D.  REACTORS.  PRICE:  $10.25-100— $100.00-1000 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  SEX  LINKED  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  PULLETS,  95%  Accurate . $12.75-100;  $127.50-1000 

DAY  OLD  COCKERELS,  95%  Accurate....  8.75-100;  87.50-1000 

Send  lo  per  chick,  balance  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Add  %c 
per  chick  for  less  than  100.  Other  Breeds  at  low  prices. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEW1STOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State- Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


"V’«*  *' 

W®**'*  (,«(<*« 


WOLF  Farmers’Friend"  CHICKS 
Pay  BIGGER  Profits  .  .  . 


.  .  .  from  A.  P.  A.  Inspected  Flocks 

Save  money. . .  yet  get  chicks  that  pay  extra  profits . . .  that’s  what  you  get  with  WOLF 
“Farmers’  Friend”  CHICKS.  All  breeder*  bloodtested  and  A.  P.  A.  inspected . . .  im¬ 
proved  by  purchase  of  choice  stock  from  R.  O.  P.  Breeders.  1 1  Profitable  Breed*  at 
lowest  prices.  No  need  to  go  further  west  for  your  chick*.  FREE  Feed  by  ordering 
in  advance.  Don’t  wait!  Get  Wolf  price*  and  FREE  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  5,  Gibsonbuyj,  Ohio 


P'  FREE 
GIFT 

Get < 
Catalog 


JUNIATA  WHITF  I  FGH0RN  fHIfKS  ^'or  *h®  1>as^  ^3  years  we  have  specialized  in  breeding 

junmiH  IT  nn  e,  LEunuuii  tnitAO  for  larger  and  better  LeghornSi  We  have  4i000  tw“ 
and  three-year-old  Breeding  Hens  on  our  farm.  We  are  offering  Chicks  from  these  large 
Special  Matings  at  $8  per  100,  $80  per  1,000.  These  breeders  are  here  for  inspection  and 
prospective  buyers  of  Chicks  are  welcome.  Catalog  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R-  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ENGLISH 


Nes-to-U 


FOR 

VIGOR 

HARDY 

NORTHERN  STOty 


TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD  , 

HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as-l 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay- 1 
ing  pens.  Every  Egg  laid  on  our  own  farm. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three  _  - - - 

_ _  weeks  in  advance.  Get  our  free  Catalog. 

„1A  NX  __  .  30  Yearn  Service  to  New  England  Farmer ». 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  AND  GENUINE  N.  HAMPSHIRES 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects;  Laying 
ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  under  State  Supervision,  (Tube  Agglutination,) 

Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires,  $8.50  per  100. 

ARLE5S  CHICK* 


EARLE  POULTRY  FARM,  R3,  Myerstown,  Pa 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG— 24 
Pages  of  Actual  Photographs, 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 
LOO  D-TESTED 


M{S^tv%Ww»(ff‘L¥.vH'.M4!r'!^ . ,&  A  •»  WBBB 

^SR5SM’p"saH,^H'RTfosROX'.  R:..''..RE”S' . J*  S3  1  WBBW 

HEAVY  MIXED .  ! !  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad  1937  catalog 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  ’  catalog 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD.  Stained  Antigen  Method.  mo  too 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  *6  50 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  .  6~ 50 

u.u'ivf'  *’  '•  &  N-  H’  REDS’  WH-  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.’!”  7! 00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . . . . .  q  no 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED . !.!..!!!!"!"”"”!!  6.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  — 


$32.50 

32.50 

35.00 

45.00 

30.00 


1000 

$65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

90.00 

60.00 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  hatches  May  24;  .Time  1-8-15-22-20.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD.  Electric  Hatched. 
Prompt  Shipments,  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $3.50  $6.50  $31  00  $60  00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.00  7.50  36  00  70  00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  4.50  8.50  41.00  8(k0e 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

Box  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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,7  TO  >8  LBS.  EACH, 
AND  THEVRE  JUST 
,  SmONTHS  OLpJ 


Only  2%  LOSS  — 7  to  8  lb.  Rocks  at  5  Months 


HOWDV*  EARL/  J  •  Here’s  Ihe  first  year  record  of  one 
UJHAT  DO  VOUR  •  poultryman  (name  on  request)  with 

piTEROCKS  TOGsj  RED  R0SE  GROWING  mash 

'  300  White  Rocks  ( 2 %  loss)  weighed 

7  to  8  lbs.  at  5  months. 


rc~7  150  White  Leghorns  (2%  loss) 
^  150  N.W.  Red  X  B.R.  Cross  {2%  loss) 
—both  latter  lots  laid  at  4  mos.  5  days. 


Progressive  dealers  carry 
Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


Established  1842 


SALES  OFFICES:  LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLE VILLE,  O. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 


s 


LARGE  ENGLISH  S.C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
&  N.  H.  Reds,  Heavy 

and  Light  Mixed . 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Electric  Hatched.  Gash  or  C.  O.  D.  Ail  breeders 
Blood-Tested.  FREE  Catalog. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


& 

UP 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

_ Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leghoms$6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  $35.00  $70 
Rd-Rk  Cross,  N.  H.  Reds,  W.-Bl.  Min  7.50  37.50  75 
Heavy  Mix  $6.00-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  49.  McAlistervill*.  Pa. 


to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  free  range 
healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $7.50  per  100: 
$36.00  per  500:  $70.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Order  from 
this  advertisement  or  twite  for  catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvllle,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY  QUALITY  CHICKS 
17  Breeds  To  Choose  From 

ALSO  STARTED  CHICKS  up 

Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Breeders  tested 
by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D.  carefully 
selected  breeders  are  culled  under  my  personal 
supervsion.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  catalog  giving 
all  the  details  of  our  hatchery  and  breeding  stock. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R, -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Carefully  Culled  and  Blood-Tested. 

Will  SliiP  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  $4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75 


8  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns. .  4.50 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks. . .  4.75 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes..  4.75 

R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Reds .  4.75 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.50  10.50  51.25  100 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 


8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 


41.25 

43.75 

43.75 

43.75 


80 

85 

85 

85 


SHADEL’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Chick  Prices  per  100  1000 

English  Leghorns . $6.50  $65 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  70 

From  range  raised  special  selected  Blood- 
Tested  Breeders.  Circular  telling  all  about 
them  FREE.  Chicks  shipped  postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

John  Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns . $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . •••••••■ . •••••••• 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  65 

2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.W.D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chix 

Day-old  Chicks.  $7.50-100;  Z  weeks  old 
Chicks,  $12-100.  Breeders  are  old 
Hens  on  free  range.  HOLLYWOOH 
LEGHORN  EARN,  Box  85,  Richfield,  I*a. 


M AHERN’ S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $7.-100.  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  W.  Giants,  $9.50.  Big  Type  W.  Leghorns, 
$6.50;  Heavv  Mixed,  $6.  Safe  del.  postpaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  LEGHORNS 

Hens  Mated  with  Direct  Hanson  Males.  Chick  Price: 
$7.00  per  100;  $70.00  per  1000.  Free  Literature. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34.  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


KOCH’S  BIG  TESTED  CHICKS 

Personally  supervised.  Seven  popular  Breeds  at  5c.  up. 
Get  money  saving  circular  and  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S  Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  u8 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD.Fully  Guaranteed!  Big 
Type  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns —  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns— -Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge,  Colum¬ 
bian  White,  Barred  Rocks — White  Wyandottes —  Reds 
New  Hampshires — Sexed  Chicks —  Free  Catalog. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns ....  $6. 50  $32.50  $65 
Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.Wyand  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas..  7.50  37.50  75 
H.  Mix  $6.00.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every 
Monday  of  each  week.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
for  B.W.D.  Personal  Supervision.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.  &  H.  Mix  $6.00  $30.00  $60 
Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks. . .  .  6.50  32.50  65 
R.I.  &N.H.  Reds.  W. Wyan.  B.Orp.  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STUCK’S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs. $6.50  $32.50  $65 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix,  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  under  personal  supervison.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C. 
O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  1937  circular  explaining  how  we 
are  able  to  produce  high  grade  chicks. 

STUCK’S  CHICK  FARM 
H.  N.  Stuck,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAYLOR’S  dicKS 


Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks— Cross  Breds 

Big  variety.  Xow 
Prices.  All  ages.  Or¬ 
der  NOW.  Seven 
Popular  Breeds.  Tested  breeders.  Catalog. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  U.  8.  Approved  Stock. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested. 
Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at 
one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults  —  Write. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  50  Columbus  Grove,  Ohle 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 


For  Quality  A  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00 


100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D, 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 

Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  English  Wh.  Leg.  $6.50-100:  Barred,  Wh.  Buff 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $7;  Wh.  Giants  $9.50;  Heavy  Mix  $6. 
Safe  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O  D.  Postpaid.  FREE  Cir. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  tbelst°edd  CHICKS 

N.  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons  &  W.  Wyan.  $7. 50-100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns. ..  .$6.00- 1 00.  Heavy  Mix. ..  .$6.00-100 
Postage  Paid — 100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r’lfTr’I/'C  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
$6.-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $7.-100. 
From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood-tested. 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  O 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  Of 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Art  and  Science  of 
Breeding  Fowls 

That  which  might  be  defined  as  the  art 
and  science  of  breeding  fowls  consists  in 
the  selection  and  mating  of  males  and  fe¬ 
males  in  a  manner  that  results  in  the 
production  of  offspring  each  succeeding 
generation  of  which  possesses  a  greater 
degree  of  excellence  than  the  preceding 
one. 

Since  all  fowls  have  both  good  quali¬ 
ties  and  qualities  that  are  not  so  good, 
the  specimens  which  are  to  be  mated  or 
bred  together  will  be  of  greater  merit  in 
some  characteristics  than  in  others,  and 
they  should  be  selected  with  regard  to 
both  their  superior  and  their  inferior  at¬ 
tributes,  and  mated  so  that  the  defects  of 
one  sex  will  be  counteracted  by  superior 
qualities  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
other  sex.  It  is  thus  that  the  desirable 
qualities,  both  the  internal,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  egg  production,  and  the  exter¬ 
nal,  are  augmented  and  perpetuated,  and 
the  undesirable  ones  diminished  and 
gradually  eliminated. 

Success  in  this  work,  as  in  all  livestock 
breeding,  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  many  and  differ¬ 
ent  components  that  are  necessary  to  a 
perfected  whole,  and  the  numerous  unde¬ 
sirable  elements  that  ever  function  to 
make  even  a  fairly  close  approach  to  per¬ 
fection  so  difficult,  are  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  the  skill  to  bring  these  op¬ 
posing  qualities  or  forces  together  in  the 
matings  in  such  a  way  that  the  valuable 
ones  are  strengthened  and  enhanced  in 
the  resultant  offspring  and  the  objection¬ 
able  ones  decreased  and  rendered  less 
active. 

General  excellence  must  ever  be  the 
goal  of  the  breeder  who  hopes  to  contrib¬ 
ute  something  to  the  advancement  of  the 
purebred  industry ;  for  it  is  not  the  fowl 
that  excels  in  only  one  or  two  traits,  but 
the  one  that  is  good  when  considered  as  a 
whole,  that  indicates  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
structive  breeder. 

Various  systems  of  propagation  or 
breeding  are  recommended,  it  being  thus 
indicated  that  no  particular  plan  is  uni¬ 
versally  used.  However,  experience  seems 
to  show  that  the  most  satisfactory  system 
is  one  which  includes  both  inbreeding  and 
outbreeding.  Some  degree  of  inbreeding 
is  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain 
uniformity  of  character,  such  as  shape, 
size,  color  of  plumage,  egg  production, 
size  of  eggs,  and  quality  of  flesh.  But  since 
every  domestic  fowl  has  defects  in  some 
form  and  degree,  which  are  intensified  by 
inbreeding,  just  as  are  desirable  traits,  it 
is  apparent  that,  if  this  method  of  breed¬ 
ing  is  long  continued,  these  imperfections 
will  become  so  widespread  and  firmly 
fixed  as  to  ruin  the  stock. 

So,  the  necessity  for  occasionally  vary¬ 
ing  this  system  of  breeding,  by  introduc¬ 
ing  “new”  blood  or  characters  into  the 
flock  through  an  outbred  mating,  thus  to 
break  the  continuity  of  tendencies  to  the 
same  defects,  is  quite  obvious.  And 
when  it  is  deemed  advantageous  to  do 
this,  a  fowl  that  is  of  the  same  variety 
as  the  one  with  which  work  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  which  is  especially  good  in 
the  properties  in  ^  which  this  stock  is 
showing  tendencies  to  defects,  should  be 
obtained  from  an  entirely  different  strain 
and  mated  with  some  of  this  stock,  and 
the  best  of  the  offspring  from  this  mat¬ 
ing  then  used  as  “new”  blood  in  future 
breeding  operations. 

However,  individual  excellence  and  a 
definite  purpose  in  breeding  certain  speci¬ 
mens  together  are  the  considerations  of 
prime  importance  in  any  mating,  whether 
it  be  a  consanguineous  mating  or  one  of 
non-related  individuals.  John  miller. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  largely 
depends  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of 
infection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait 
until  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets 
in  all  drinking  water  from  the  time 
chicks  are  out  of  the  shell  and  you  won't 
lose  one  where  you  have  lost  dozens. 


Remarkable  Success  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I  used  two 
50c  boxes,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  were 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before.” — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


, ,  V  ‘  1VyLj  Chicks.  100%  del.  Free  Cir. 
Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Rods 3.75  7.50  37.50  75. 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65. 

GRADE  A  — N.  H.  Rods,  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  $8 
GRADE  A  —  White  Leghorns  $7.50.  Asstd.  Breeds  $6. 

Hatched  from  largo  size  healthy  Tested  Breeders. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  6^  up 

Twenty  Years’  Breeding  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photo* 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Breeds.  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Foundation  Stock 
and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the  best  Breeders 
who  trapnest  and  breed  for  egg  production. 

Prices  Reasonable  —  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastlo,  Pa. 

BECK’S  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels,  $8  per 
100  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  &  Poults.  Free  cal 

BECK'S  HATCHERY,  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 

Rl  ftOn.TFSTFT)  N  H  Reds,  Ked  R«.  Barred 
DL.yUU-  1  COICU  Kox,  White  Leghorns.  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas 

Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 
Op/ 


Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantee: 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  Circular.  Writ 
New  Washington  Hatchery  Oo.Box  D.New  Washington 


GIANTS 


Closing  Out  Sale.  Jersey  Whiti 
Giants,  largest  of  all  breeds 
Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo 
Pullets  produce  heavy  at  5  mo.  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks 
Started  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  hundreds  of  Hens 
Everything  must  go.  Low  prices. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  -  GOSHEN.  IND 

BISHOP’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks — Day  old  Pullets  and  U.  S.,  R.  o  P  Pedi 
greed  Cockerels  95%  3  wk.  livability  Guaranteed 
Chicks  now  $100  per  1000  and  up.  Order  from  thh 
advertisement.  Can  ship  at  once.  Catalog  free 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohit 


B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 

from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  &  Leghorns  with  a 

Throe  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Ara  No  Higher 
RITCHEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Largo  English  White  Leghorns  &  H.  Mixed.  .$5.95- 100 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . $6.25-100 

100%  guar.  Postpaid  Can  ship  at  once.  Casli  or  0.0  D 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

A  A  Mating  $35.-100.  Colony  IIouso  Reared.  Hollywood 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Catalog 

The  Meadowbrook.  Poultry  Farm.  3  B,  Richfield.  Pa. 

CHICKS  Sexed,  TTnsexed.  Twelve  years 

Breeding  Largo  Barron  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns-  Prices  Reduced.  Catalog  Free.  WILLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  Now  Washington,  Ohio 

STARTED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS,  4  Weeks  Old  20c- 
PULLETS,  30c.  HANDYSIDE.  ELYRIA.  Ohio 


Ihc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Boston  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


April  1  official  price  control  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  ended.  The  large  distributors  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  making  Grade  A 
15c  and  Grade  B  12c,  delivered  to  homes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  32%  to  33%c;  extra, 
•)2  score,  32%c;  firsts,  DO  to  91  score,  31%  to 
32%c;  unsalted,  best,  34%c;  firsts,  32%e;  cen¬ 
tralized,  32c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  29c;  stand¬ 
ards,  23%e;  brown,  best,  26  %c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  32  to  33c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  15  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  24c;  turkeys, 
18  to  22c;  ducks,  14c;  JIuscovy  ducks.  11c; 
geese,  9c;  squabs,  pair,  50  to  75c;  rabbits,  lb., 
21  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  25c;  chickens,  15  to  27c;  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  27c;  capons,  30  to  35c;  ducks,  10 
to  18c;  squabs,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $11  to  $13.75;  bulls,  $6.25;  cows,  $3.50 
to  $6.50;  calves,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  hogs,  $8.50 
to  $10.40;  lambs,  $9.50  to  $13. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  Ga..  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  S.  C., 
crt.,  $1.25  to  $2.63.  Beans,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.75. 
Beets,  bu.,  $1.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt., 
12c.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.65.  Cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $5.50.  Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  10  to 
40c.  Eggplants,  bu.,  75c.  Kale,  bu.,  25  to 

40c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  25  to  60c.  Lima  beans,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $5.50.  Onions.  State,  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  75c  to  $1.75;  Orange  County,  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  40c  to  $1;  Texas,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag, 
75c  to  $1.50;  white,  boiler,  50-lb.  bag.  40c  to 

$1.50.  Oyster  plant,  nearby,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Parsnip,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Peas,  bu..  85c  to 
$2.25.  Peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Radishes, 
bu  .  $1.25  to  $2.  Romaine,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50. 
Spinach,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  Squash,  bu.,  $1  to 

$3.50.  Tomatoes.  Fla.,  lug,  $1.50  to  $3;  re¬ 
packed,  box,  $1.25.  Watercress.  100  bclis.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $6  to  $7.25; 
old  potatoes.  Me.,  180  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.75:  L. 
I.,  1 00-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $2.30.  Sweet  potatoes, 
•Jersey,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.90. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  S11.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3c>0; 
River,  cartons,  $2.50  to  $3:  Ben  Davis,  bbl.. 
$4  to  $4.25;  Va.  Albemarle  Pippins,  bbl..  $4.50 
to  $6.  Pears,  up-river,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.25.  Straw¬ 
berries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  10  to  18c;  N.  C.,  pt.,  9  to 
10c;  Fla.,  pt..  8  to  13c:  La.,  pt.,  6  to  11c.  Wa¬ 
termelons,  Fla.,  2  per  crate,  $1. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $23.  No.  2  $21,  No.  3  $1S  to 
$20;  clover  mixed,  $1S  to  $26. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.55;  No.  1  dark  Spring 
$1-.71  % :  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.44%;  oats.  No. 
2  white,  63%e;  rye,  $1.33%. 

RETAIL  TRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45c;  eggs,  30  to  40c;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  string  beans,  lb., 
15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  6  to  10c. 


East  Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs,  good  and  choice.  170  to  240  lbs.,  averag¬ 
ing  190  to  210  lbs..  $10.50;  few  decks,  220  to  230 
lbs.  average,  $10.60:  140  to  160  lbs.,  $9.60  to 
$10.25;  trucked  ins,  $10.25  down;  packing  sows, 
$9.10  to  $9.40. 

Cattle,  good  to  near  choice.  $11.75  to  $12.25; 
bulk  good  steers  and  yearlings,  $10.50  to  $11.50: 
yearling  heifers,  $10.85;  medium  steers  and  heif¬ 
ers.  $9  to  $10.25:  beef  cows,  $7;  fleshy  offerings, 
$6.50  to  $6.75;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to 
$5.65;  medium  bulls,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  top,  $7. 

Calves,  good  and  choice,  $10.50. 

Sheep,  good  to  choice  woolskins,  $13.25  to 
$13.35;  similar  grades  shorn  lambs,  $11.25  to 
$11.35;  Spring  lambs  to  $14. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.  —  Native  various  varieties-  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Baldwins  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Delicious  and 
Northern  Spy  $2.25  to  $2.75;  R.  I.  Greenings 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  McIntosh  $1.50  to  $2;  Va.  and 
Pa.  Yorks  IT.  S.  1  2%-in.  up  $2  to  $2.25;  N.  Y. 
and  Conn.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1  $1.85  to  $2.25;  Ben 
Davis  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Wash.  Staymans  $2.10  to 
$2.35  bu. 

Beans. — Fla.  fl.  gr.  $3  to  $3.50;  round  wax  $3 
to  $3.75  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  25  to  50c;  beet  greens 
75  to  90c  bu.;  Texas  36  to  48  behs.  $1.25  to 
$1.50  %  crt. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  bchd.  $4  to  $4.25  crt.;  N.  J. 
Rabbi  60  to  65c  bu. 

Cabbage. — Fla.  Danish  $2  to  $2.25;  Savov 
$1.50;  S.  C.  $1.15  to  $1.25  1%  bu.;  Texas  $2.25 
to  $2.50  crt.  Maine  75c  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  60  to  75c;  Cal..  72 
bclis.  $3  to  $3.25:  Texas  48  bchs.  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.60  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.75  crt. 

Celery.— Cal.  $2  to  $2.50  %  crt.  Fla.  $1  to 
$1.75  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $1.50  to  $2.25  24 
cukes;  Fla.  outdoor  $3.75  to  $4.50  bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  hotbed  75c  to  $1;  out¬ 
door  50  to  75c;  N.  J.  outdoor  50  to  75c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  60  to  85c; 
Ariz.  4  doz.  heads  $2.50  to  $2.75  crt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  50  to  75c;  Mich  yellow, 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  N.  Y.  yellow  75  to  90c;  Texas 
com.  $1.65  to  $1.75;  white  com.  $1.75  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.95  to  $2.10  100  lbs. 
P.  E.  I.  2%-in.  up  $2.15  to  $2.25  90-lb.  bag. 
Fla.  No.  1  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  $1.50  to 
$1.60  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  8  to  10c  lb. 

Spinach. — Texas  75  to  90c;  Va.  50  to  60c; 
N.  J.  50  to  60c  bu. 

Squash.. — Native  Hubbard  $2  to  $2.75  bbl.; 
Hubbard  $50  to  $70;  Me.  Hubbard  $50  to  $70  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  25  to  30c  lb.;  Fla. 
lugs  $2.50  to  $3.25;  Mex.  lugs  $1.75  to  $2. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  32%;  firsts  31%  to 
32c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  26c; 
extras  25c  doz.  White  26c;  extras  25c  doz.  Pul¬ 
lets  22c.  W  estern  henneries,  brown  specials 
25%c;  white  25%c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  fowls  22  to  24c;  chickens, 
roasting  23  to  24c;  broilers  24  to  26c.  Duck¬ 
lings  18  to  19c.  Live  fowls  18  to  20c.  Roasting 
chickens  24c;  broilers  17  to  18c;  roosters  12  to 
13c  lb.  Dressed  western  fowls  19  to  24%c; 
western  chickens  20  to  25c.  Squabs,  retail,  9* to 
12  lbs.  to  dozen  50  to  70c  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  24%c; 
extras  June  1936  22%c;  firsts  1935  24e;  firsts 
June  1936  21%  to  22c;  fresh  firsts  20%c;  west¬ 
ern  held  extras  1935  24c;  June  1936  21%  to 
22c:  fresh  firsts  20c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  prices 
firm. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  44  to  46c, 

clothing  3S  to  40e;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  48c, 

clothing  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  49c, 

clothing  41  to  43c;  %  blood,  combing  46  to  47c, 

clothing  41  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.10  to 
$1.13,  clothing  95c  to  $1:  %  blood,  combing 

$1.05  to  $1.10,  clothing  93  to  9Sc;  %  blood, 

combing  90  to  93c,  clothing  82  to  85c ;  %  blood 
combing  SO  to  S3c,  clothing  75  to  77c;  Terr 

fine,  combing  $1.12  to  $1.14.  clothing  98c  to 
$1.03;  %  blood,  combing  $1.07  to  $1.12,  cloth¬ 
ing  95c  to  $1;  %  blood,  combing  93  to  9Sc, 
clothing  88  to  90c;  %  blood,  combing  87  to 

90c,  clothing  80  to  82c. 

Mill  Feeds.— Spring  bran  $44.50  to  $45;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $44.50  to  $45:  middlings  $45  to  $40; 
cottonseed  meal  $47.50  to  $52; _  linseed  meal 
$44.50;  Soy  bean  meal  $53:  dried  lirewers’  grains 
$39  to  $40:  dried  beet  pulp  $40.50  ton. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  21  $19 
to  $20,  No.  3  $17  to  $19:  Alfalfa.  2d  cutting  $30 
to  $32.  1st  cutting  $25  to  $27;  stock  hay  $15  to 
$1S;  Red  clover  mixed  $21  to  $23:  No.  1  long 
rye  straw  $34  to  $36:  oat  straw  $13  to  $14  ton. 
Oats.  40  lbs.  71  to  72c,  38  to  40  lbs.  68  to  69c. 
36  to  38  lbs.  66  to  67c  90-lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.- — Supply  moderate,  market  steady  to 
strong  with  last  week;  occasional  sale*  25c 
higher;  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9  to 
$10. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows  and 
bulls  steady  to  25c  higher;  vealers  mostly 
steady  to  25c  higher;  demand  only  fair. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium  $'5. 50  to  $6.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $4  to  $5.50. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.50. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice,  $6.50  to  $10; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light  to  moderate;  mar¬ 
ket  $.)  to  $10  lower  than,  last  week;  occasional 
selected  choice  head  to  $125:  demand  rather 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  good,  $75i  to 
$90;  medium,  $60  to  $75;  common,  $45  to  $60. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  34c;  eggs.  24  to  27%c;  live 
fowls,  21  to  22c;  broilers,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  10 
to  19c;  turkeys,  17  to  20c:  dressed  fowls,  24  to 
25c;  ducks,  16  to  18c;  apples,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50:  cabbage,  1%  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  75c  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.S0  to  $2. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $12.  Hogs, 
choice  locals,  $10.50  to  $10.75.  Sheep,  choice 
local  Spring  lambs  $15;  choice  western  clips, 
$11.50  to  $12.25. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  31%e;  eggs,  22%e;  liens,  17  to  21c; 
ducks,  18  to  20e;  turkeys,  22  to  23c;  broilers, 
22  to  26c;  apples,  bu..  $1.60  to  $1.70;  cabbage. 
SO  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3;  kale,  bu.,  50c;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to 
$2.10;  hay,  $20  to  $21.50. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice.  $10.50  to  $11.75;  good, 
1,300  to  1.400  lbs..  $9.75  to  $10.25;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.50:  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs..  $8  to  $10;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs  ,  $7  to  $7.75;  common.  700  to  900  lbs., 
$5.50  to  $6.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50 
to  $8;  common  to  good  fat  cows.  $4  to  $7; 
fresli  cows  and  springers.  $25  to  $75. 

llogs,  prime  heavy,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.25  to  $10.40;  prime  medium  weights. 
$10.40  to  $10.50;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.25  and 
$10.40;  good  light  yorkers,  $9.35  to  $9.75;  pigs, 
as  to  quality.  $8.50  to  $9;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $8  to  $9.25;  stags,  $5  to  $0.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  good 
mixed,  $6.50  to  $7.25:  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $5.25  to  $6;  culls  and  common,  $2.50  to 
$4;  culls  to  choice  lambs.  $7  to  $13:  clipped 
lambs,  $11.25  down;  clipped  sheep,  $0.50  down; 
Spring  lambs,  $10  to  $14. 

Calves,  veal,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavy  and  thin, 
$4  to  $8.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  36c;  tubs,  34  to  35c; 
firsts,  32  to  33c;  country  rolls,  33  to  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  20c;  old, 
23  to  28c;  western  limburger,  21  to  22c.  Eggs, 
lower;  nearby  fancy,  27c;  Grade  A.  23  to  26c; 
Grade  B,  23  to  24c;  Grade  C,  20  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  IS  to 
25c;  broilers,  23  to  26c;  fryers,  23  to  24c;  roast¬ 
ers,  24  to  27c;  turkeys,  20  to  25c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  steady;  fowls.  18  to  22c:  roasters,  13  to 
14c;  pullets,  21  to  22e;  broilers,  20  to  25c; 
ducks,  12  to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin.  $1.90  to  $2; 
Cortland,  $2;  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Potatoes,  steady:  home-grown,  bu.,  00c 
to  $1.15:  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $2.50;  Fla., 
Red  Bliss,  $2.15;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $2.25. 

Beaus  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  red  kidney,  $8.50;  white  kidney,  $8.00; 
Limas,  $9;  marrow,  $9.75.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.15;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag.  75e  to  $1.15;  Chile,  Spanish,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Arg.,  20-lb.  box, 
$3  to  $3.25;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $5.75:  l'la., 
$3.50  to  $6;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$3.50. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  asparagus,  S.  C..  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $2  to  $4.50:  green,  $1.75 
to  $4;  beets,  Texas,  %  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
cabbage,  Texas,  40-lb.  crate,  $1.60;  carrots,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.85; 
celery,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25:  cucumbers, 
carton,  75c  to  $1;  eggplants,  Fla.,  1%-bu. 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  endive,  lb.,  17  to  20cf  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  crate,  45  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  65  to  85c;  oyster  plants,  doz.  bchs.,  50c; 
parsnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  peas,  S.  C.,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50:  peppers,  Fla.,  1%-bu.  crate,  $4.50  to 
$5:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  18  to  20c;  rhubarb, 
Cal.,  crate.  $1.25;  spinach.  Va.,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  turnips, 
bu.,  50  to  75c.  C.  H.  B. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contest 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  for  week  ending  April  14 : 


Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1769  1851 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1585  1651 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1600  1645 

Kauders’  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y..  .  .1549  1601 

R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del.  .1535  1577 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mic...l511  1573 

Bodine's  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y _ 1526  1571 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.  .1558  1561 

Edwin  Carey,  Ohio . 1469  1556 

E.  S.  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . .  1484  1514 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Townsley  Hatcheries,  Ohio...  1477  1515 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 1350  1382 

Philip  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 1420  1360 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  B.  Farm,  Cal..  .1641  1653 

Glen  Springs  Corp..  N.  Y - 1585  1611 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  Ind . 1439  1398 

Mapes  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1446  1375 


Stafford,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Pltry.  B.  Farm.  Cal.  1674  1749 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  1623  1662 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 1531  1626 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  N.  Y.1576  15S8 

Guy  A.  Leader.  Pa . 1540  1587 


Bodine’s  Ped.  Legs.,  N.  Y _ 1556  1561 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1479  1523 

Northland  Farm,  Mich . 1472  1511 

Holser's  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y..1501  1510 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1457  1507 

R.  I.  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmeuter,  Mass . 1607  1640 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1505  1600 


Douglaston  M.  Farm,  N.  Y...1503  1566 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass.  .14S9  1537 

New  Hampshires — 

Nedlar  Farm,  N.  H . 1516  1602 

Mclvune  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y...1507  1514 

Young’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II. . .  13S0  1390 
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BIG  REDUCTIONS ! 

Order  Now!  Large  Supply  Available.  Going  at 

BABY  $  a  per 
CHICKS....  O.  100 
EGGS  FOR  S  E  ~  per 
HATCHING..  D.  100 

Despite  low  price,  these  are  genuine  first- 
quality  chicks — we  have  no  other  kind.  One 
grade — one  price — to  everybody!  Every  chick 
from  my  own  Eggs — from  my  own  Blood- 
Tested  Breeders!  Tolman  Rocks  famous  for 
generations  for  EARLY  MATURITY  and 
RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Roasters.  Remember — 


F'"T  J  Jill/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 

4  -d  1 1  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAM 


k  Dept,  f 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  ' 


NEUHAUSER 


// 


"GOOD  LUCK 

CHICKS 

LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

You’ll  make  more  money  with  Neuhauser’s 
"Good  Luck”  Chicks  from  blood-tested  breed¬ 
ers.  New  Low  Prices  by  ordering  NOW.  No 
Waiting.  Only  $1.00  books  your  order. 


SEXED  PULLETS 

SEX-LINK  HYBRIDS 

*10:22  up 

*5:22  up 

DAY-  OLD  COCKERELS  -  $2.50  UP 

Take  advantage  of  our  low  prices  today.  Big. 
free  catalog  tells  story  of  24  "Good  Luck” 
Breeds  and  gives  details  of  Big  $500.00  Cash 
Prize  Contest.  Write  or  order  today. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 
Box  104  -  Napoleon,  Ohio 
Eastern  Plant  at  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Auctions 

Live  Poultry  Auction.  5S2  McBride 
Ave.,  West  Paterson,  N.  .T.  Poultry  Sale 
April  21.  —  Broilers,  Leghorns  15%  to 
19  %c,  Rocks  18%  to  22c.  Reds  IS  to 
21%c,  cross  17e,  White  Rocks  19%c; 
fowl.  Reds  22  %e,  Rocks  19  %c.  Leghorns 
14  to  20c ;  ducks  15c ;  staggs,  mixed 
14 %c.  Leghorns  13  to  14%c;  pullets, 
Rocks  21%  to  25%  c,  Reds  20%  to  22%c, 
mixed  16c ;  White  Rock  roasters  25  to 
25%c ;  122  coops  sold. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famousfor  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by  200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N  Y. 


SMITH’S  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Riley-Shoemaker  Barred  Rocks;  White  Rocks.  N.  H. 
&  R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $6.  &  up.  Cir.  free. 

SMITH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


Mount  Holly.  N.  J.  Poultry  Auction. 
Egg  Prices  April  22. — Grade  A  extra  25 
to  26% e,  brown  24  to  27c :  Grade  A  me¬ 
dium  21%  to  24c;  brown  20  to  24c ;  pro¬ 
ducers  extra  21  to  26c,  brown  22  to  24c ; 
producers  medium  20  to  23c,  brown  18% 
to  21  %c ;  435  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices. 
— Roosters  16  to  22%c ;  heavy  fowls  18% 
to  24c;  Leghorns  15%  to  20c;  broilers 
15  to  25c ;  turkeys  15  to  21c ;  calves 
$3.50  to  $14.75;  200  crates  poultry  and 
11  calves  sold. 


PI  II  I  F'TQ  White  Leghorns  4  weeks  old  30o. 
1  ^  1  Lr  Discount  on  orders  in  advance. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2.  Elyria,  Ohio 


Pill  I  FTC  Choice  Reds,  3kj  lbs.  and  larger,  35c  lb. 

■  «  L  LL  |  O  BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  for  Hatching.  Tested 
flock,  360— $13.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  4,  Auburn,  New  York 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Points.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

MTKIlNf.S  Fekins .  $13.00-100  Metueben 

UUvIklillYllJ  Imperials..  $14.00—100  6-05;;.iv 
Lipory’s  Duck  llatehery.  Highway  25,  R.  1.  Xew  Brunswick.  Jf.J. 


famous  chick; 

Preferred  by 


llimlm 


It’s  the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  |poultry  raisers 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry..  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers- 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST_wehav.  combined 

three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy: 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  Quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now,  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Q  A  Accuracy  Guaranteed  on 
Sexed  Chicks 

Barred,  White,  Bull  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes..  . 
Anconas,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns 

English  White  Leghorns  (large  type). . . 
Rose  Comb  Reds,  White 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Black  and  White  Minorcas. ..  . 

White  Giants . 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas. . 

Heavy  Assorted . . 

Light  Assorted . 

Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds,  both  sex . 


Non  Sexed 
Per  100 

$  7.90 

7.90 
8.40 
8.40 

9.90 

9.90 

5.90 
5.90 


Pullets 
Per  lOO 

$11.90 

15.90 

12.90 

15.90 

13.90 

16.90 
9.90 

13.90 


Mai  es 
Per  lOO 

$  5.90 

3.45 

5.90 

4.90 

9.90 

4.90 
4.90 

2.45 


4.90 


DISCOUNT: 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


i  Except  for  Light  Males  and  Mixed  Sexed)  25c  per  loot  on  orders  ot  500  or  more 
per  100  on  orders  of  1,000  or  more.  ADD  2Sc  to  all  orders  less  than  lOO. 


50c 


Box  132 


LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


All  Breeders  closely  culled  and  Blood-tested.  A 
careful  vitality  test  is  also  made  of  chicks,  duck¬ 
lings  and  turkeys  of  all  flocks.  Shipments  of 
day  olds  are  postpaid,  older  ones  will  be  sent 
by  express  collect. 
j  Heavy  English  White  Leghorns 
crossed  with  a  N.  Y.  State 

flock  of  highest  50  100  500  1000 

...  Records  . $4.50  $8.00  $40.00  $75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Bd.  Plymouth 

Rocks,  Wli.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Jersey  Giants  6.00  11.00  50.00 

Heavy  Assorted  chicks  .  3.50  6.50 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  .  12,  $2.65  :  25,  $5.25:  50,  $9.00 

Four  weeks  old  chicks  of  the  heavy  breeds,  not  sorted  as  to  sex.  lOo  apiece  over  the 
price  of  the  day  olds.  Four  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  rullets  25c  each,  10  weeks  old  75c:  15  weeks  old 
$1.00.  Four  weeks  old  W.  L.  Cockerels  8c. 


l  pyU"**  *  £  q  u  Ilf  y  New  Hampshire  Red 


j'«"  ,. 


,n.y 


WEADER’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Chicks  100%  live  delivery.  Guaranteed.  io0 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas .  $7  45 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas .  ""  g'gs 

Large  White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns .  ••••■ 

Assorted  Breeds. . . . . $6.45:  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Pouits '40o  each 

Our  FREE  OFFER,  reduces  above  chick  prices  75o  per  hundred!  Add  lo  per  chick  for  less  than  mo 
WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  INC..  Box  R.  McCLURE.  PA. 
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REDBI RD 

FARM 


OCTOBER  EGGS 
from  May  Chicks 

Reports  from  our  customers  and 
experience  with  our  pullets 
prove  that  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 
develop  into  laying  pullets  in 
five  months  or  less.  J.  A.  Betty, 
Beacon  St.,  Middleton,  R.  I., 
writes:  "I  got  my  first  egg  at 
4  months  and  4  days.” 

You  should  gather  October  eggs 
from  Redbird  Barm  birds 
started  in  May.  And  at  6 
months,  you  can  expect  50% 
production  of  24-oz.  eggs  .  .  . 
and  plenty  of  profit 

R.  I.  REDS  and  ROCK  REDS 

CDCC  25  lbs.  “B-B”  Chick 
Feed  with  every  100 
Chicks.  “No  strings”  to  this 
Offer — good  limited  time  only. 

Write  for  large  Catalog  and 
Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass 


98%  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

50,000 
Breeders  On 
Our  Own  Farm 
100% 

Pullorum  Clean 

3  lb.  Broilers 
in  10  Weeks 

50%  Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


wpREN'5 


0 


High  Pen  ALL 
Breeds  for  February 
in  ENTIRE  Country 

For  the  month  of  February,  our  pen  at  Storrs  out¬ 
distanced  in  points  scored  every  pen  in  every 
Standard  Contest  in  the  United  States.  More¬ 
over,  on  March  1st,  this  pen  rated  as  First  High 
Red  Pen  to  date  for  the  entire  United  States. 
Also,  our  pen  is  still  leading  ALL  Breeds  at 
Storrs  by  a  safe  margin. 

You’d  think  that  Chicks  from  this  Contest-leading 
strain  would  be  very  expensive.  Actually  they 
cost  only  a  little  more  than  hatchery-run  chicks. 
Two  price  reductions  in  May. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Day-Old  Chicks  —  Pullets,  All  Ages 

\Ye  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
We  have  posted  a  1500  bond  to  back  our  guarantee 
that  every  Chick  from  our  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean 
flock  shall  go  out  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  low  May  prices. 


**ssAc*ustrrs 

.  R.O.P.  ^ 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookflold,  Mass, 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


*f‘I  N  3  l 

dfc 

Backed  by  breeding  on  a 
Family  Basis  for  Longevity  I  MAfiACHuserrj 
and  High  Production.  Progeny  /  ft.O.  P. 
Tested  6ires  from  Mass.  / association  ] 
R.  O.  P.  dams.  vT 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 

2  Weeks  Old .  S23.00  Per  100 

3  Weeks  Old .  530.00  Per  100 

4  Weeks  Old .  S40.00  Per  100 

Deduct  Ic  per  chick  on  500  or  more 

PULLETS 

6  Weeks  Old,  60c  ea.  8  Weeks  Old,  80c  ea. 
10  Weeks  Old,  SI  ea.  Ready-To-Lay,  S2.2G 

Bend  check  or  money  order;  we’ll  ship  at  once, 
express  collect. 

FREE  Catalog  explains  breeding  methods. 

W  EG  ATE  PA  FARMS  harvard,  mass; 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  5 VewWampshires 

AbgV’n  SPIZZ ERI N KTUM 


Start  ’em  in  May 
They’ll  Catch  Up  !  ! 

Sure  they  will!  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Chicks  grow  so  fast  and  mature  so 
early  that  they  will  overtake  most 
April -hatched  chicks.  We  are  in  position 
to  make  prompt  May  deliveries. 

35,000  Breeders— 100%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube  Agglutination  Test^No  Reactors 
Straight  New  Hampshires -Chris-Cross  Hybrids 

Now,  when  so  many  poultry  raisers  are  discouraged 
because  of  high  feed  costs  and  low  egg  prices, 
is  the  time  to  start  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks. 
There'll  be  a  great  shortage  of  good  pullets  this 
fall ;  then  a  bunch  of  Christie-br  d  pullets  will 
prove  a  little  gold  mine. 

Write  today  for  new  Catalog  and  May  prices 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  a. 


OSS 


'Jai'm 

R.l.Reds 

The  Reds  to  Raise 
for  Bigger  Profits 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  strain  that  made 
a  new  All-Time  Record  at  Farmingdale  (N.  Y. 
State)  Egg  Laying  Contest  will  make  more 
money  for  you  .  .  .  whether  you  are  a  breeder 
or  a  producer  of  market  eggs. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  -  Moss-Cross  ROCK-REDS 

£|^|£|£g  Prices^ reduced  May  1  and  again 

Dill  I  ETC  6<  8  311(1  10  weeks  old,  also  | 

1  J  Ready-To-Lay.  Now  booking. 

Write  for  large  Catalog  and  May  prices 

MOSS  FARM 


BOX  R, 

ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.W. 
D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Ibices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  H. 

PARMENTER  REDS  mated  to  his  R.O.P. 


LATE  APRIL  &  MAY 
HATCHES  PAY— IF. . 


Start  a  flock  of  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires  now  and  watch  them  catch  up 
with  chicks  of  a  less  vigorous  strain. 
These  big,  vigorous  chicks  will  remove 
the  "if”  because  they 
are  the  result  of  19 
years  of  scientific 
breeding  and  have  in¬ 
herited  profit-making 
qualities  from  parents 
that  have  made  good. 

Every  Hubbard  chick 
you  buy  carries  a  30- 
day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee  and  is  of 
our  own  strain.  No 
trap-nested, pedigreed 
stock  ever  sold.  For 
real  poultry  profits,  x 
select  Hubbard’s  Profit-Bred  NewHamp- 
shires.  Write  for  new  catalog. 


BALANCED 
I  BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  R  a  p  i  d ,  Fu  1 1 
Fea  t  h  e  rin  g 

6  Early  Maturity 


NEW  VALUABLE 


f 


HuU 


an 


sCV’ 


Farms 

WALPOLE.  N.H. 

Box  No.  905 

Branch  Plant,  EPHRATA.  PA 


CMcfVt.  Reds 
PAY  GREATER  PROFITS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Big  saving  on  Alger  Reds  for 
delivery  after  April  15th. 

Altcer  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red*  are 
noted  for  quick  rrowth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  bisr  eers:  production.  Over 
4.000  breeders  on  our  farm.  Pedigree 
Mating  under  trapnest.  All  Pullorum 
£C£.ev^2,^years  without  reactor.  For 
BIG  FREE  Catalog — 

_ Write  Sanford  Alger,  Jr.,  Box  4 


ALGER  FAR  hi  •  BROCKTON.  MAH. 


Bred  here  at  Hayes  Farm— 25  year*— for  LARGE  EGGS 

ana  heavy  flock  production.  A  rugged,  hardy,  fas! 
feathering  strain— i°0%  clean  of  BWD.  STRAIGHT 
and  BARRED-CROSS  BROILER 
CHICKS  every  week.  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  It’s 
the  place  to  buy  ‘ ‘NEW  HAMPSHIRBS” — in  New 
Hampshire.  HAYES  FARM,  Box  105,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935,  again  1936. 
Special  Discounts  for  MA  Y  and  JUNE  Chickl 

MASS’  ^ 

mum® 


E.  B.  PARMENTER, 


476  King  St., 
Franklin,  Mass. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

"Cotton  Mountaineers'*  health,  energy,  vitality. 

DAY  Al  nc  Just  the  kind  you  need 
U eA  I  VLDD  to  insure  profits  under 

r _ .  present  conditions.  All 

Cross  Chicks  Breeders  used  are  100% 

B.  W.  D.  free.  Fast  growing  broilers.  Heavy 
cold  weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  Pay. 
Free  catalog  tells  entire  story. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


year.  F.  D.  THOMAS 


males  bought  direct  this 
R  1  Medway,  Mass. 


^LONG’S 

Reliable  Hatcher 


CHICKS:  Ce.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Mixed.  Tested,  Personally  supervised.  Cir. 
Free.  LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  R,  -  Miilerstown,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

Blood  Tested  —  Selected  mam  f  \  »* 

White.  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma,  B  ^*3  -  » 

Sussex.  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Red.  M  ‘ 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  M  ___  , 

Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock,  .  “  “EH  100 

Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds)  . $5.95 — 100 

TURKEYS,  Bronze.  30c;  Black  Spanish,  35c 
Send  NO  Money,  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7,  MIDDLECREEK,  Pa. 

LUKERT*S  T  pnfinpnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  IjCgtlOI  Ilh  s  W.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeder*.  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

Sure  -  Profit  Cliiclvs 

Barred  Rocks  $6.00  per  100;  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns 
$7.00;  N.  H.  Reds  $8.00;  Pekin  Ducklings  $15.00; 
Bronze  Poults  $35.00.  Catalog  Free. 

R0SEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Quakertown,  Pa. 

SANDY  KNOLL  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS.  Rocks  or 
Reds  7c  ea.  N.H.  Reds  8c;  S.CAV.  Log.  6c.  100%  live 
arrival  guar.  Lauver  &  Son.  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BARGAIN;  Leghorns,  New  Hampghires.  Rocks,  $6.00- 
100.  Prepaid.  Dotterer’s  Hatchery,  Shanesville,  Pa* 


Practical  Poultry  Hints 

If  cannibalism  breaks  out  in  your  flock, 
fill  the  pans  with  a  few  pints  of  canned 
tomatoes.  The  tomatoes  seem  to  fill  some 
mineral  need  which  is  missing.  I  find 
that  this  usually  stops  the  trouble. 

We  keep  only  such  liens  as  lay  No.  1 
eggs.  Small  eggs  always  bring  a  few 
cents  less  a  dozen.  By  trapnesting  one 
can  keep  only  the  best  hens  and  get  the 
most  from  their  feed  expenditures.  Our 
egg  cartons  are  filled  with  uniform  sized 
and  sorted  eggs  and  bring  more  per  dozen. 

When  eggs  are  plentiful  and  the  price 
slumps  we  make  them  into  noodles  and 
salad  dressings.  These  sell  well  on  our 
egg  route. 

Early  in  the  Spring  all  non-layers  are 
culled  from  the  flock.  All  we  can  use 
are  canned  for  our  own  use.  It  is  easy 
to  dispose  of  canned  chicken  on  our  egg 
route.  We  do  not  sell  dressed  chickens 
except  by  special  order,  because  our  re¬ 
frigeration  facilities  are  crowded. 

Eggs  are  ideal  family  food,  especially 
good  for  children.  Inexpensive,  easily 
obtained  and  quickly  prepared,  they  are 
very  rich  in  food  value.  Keep  eggs  in  a 
clean,  odorless  storage  place  to  hold  their 
good  fresh  quality. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  cooking  eggs. 
Eggs  cooked  below  the  boiling  point  are 
most  desirable.  The  white  of  eggs  is 
damaged  by  too  much  heat.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  “She  can’t  boil  eggs’’ — but  it 
really  requires  skill  if  the  egg  is  to  be 
properly  cooked.  Allow  one  pint  of  water 
to  each  egg  with  one  cup  to  each  addi¬ 
tional  egg.  Lower  eggs  into  kettle  of 
boiling  water  with  a  spoon.  Cover,  set 
kettle  where  water  will  keep  hot  without 
boiling.  Time  for  soft  eggs  is  from  three 
to  five  minutes ;  medium  eggs  from  eight 
to  ten  minutes  and  hard-boiled  eggs  from 
20  to  30  minutes. 

There  is  also  a  certain  routine  to  he 
followed  in  poaching  eggs.  Fill  a  shal¬ 
low  pan  with  water  deep  enough  to  cover 
eggs.  For  each  pint  of  water  add  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt.  Have  the  water  boil¬ 
ing,  then  lower  heat.  Break  each  egg 
separately  into  a  saucer  and  carefully 
slip  it  into  the  water.  Cover  the  pan, 
keeping  over  the  low  heat  so  that  the 
water  does  not  boil.  Let  stand  until  the 
white  is  coagulated  and  a  film  covers  the 
yolk. 

I  have  a  special  method  for  scrambling 
eggs,  using  a  double  boiler  for  preparing 
them  instead  of  a  frying  pan.  I  use  the 
proportions  of  four  eggs,  one-half  cup  of 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  two 
tablespoons  of  butter  or  bacon  fat.  I 
beat  eggs  slightly.  Add  salt,  pepper  and 
milk.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  double  boiler, 
add  the  eggs  and  stir  occasionally  until 
the  mass  sets.  Keep  the  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  double  boiler  below 
boiling  point.  I  often  add  liam,  bacon, 
dried  chipped  beef,  or  fish  to  scrambled 
eggs. 

If  some  member  of  the  family  needs 
building  up,  egg  and  milk  is  especially 
beneficial :  One  egg,  three-fourths  cup  of 
whole  milk  or  part  cream,  few  grains  of 
salt  and  a  few  drops  of  flavoring.  Add 
salt  and  sugar  to  egg,  heat  until  very 
light.  Add  flavoring  and  pour  in  milk. 

For  egg  milk  shake,  use  three  cups  of 
milk,  three  eggs,  four  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  few  grains 
of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  until  very 
light,  add  the  sugar,  salt,  vanilla  and 
spices,  then  the  milk.  Stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  then  beat  well.  Serve  cold. 

Here  is  a  very  appealing  food  the 
family  will  approve.  Use  these  propor¬ 
tions  :  Three  potatoes,  two  tablespoons 
of  butter,  one-fourth  cup  hot  milk,  six 
eggs,  three  tablespoons  of  grated  cheese, 
one-lialf  teaspoon  of  paprika,  salt  and 
pepper.  Bake  the  potatoes,  then  slit  them 
and  scoop  out  the  centers.  Add  the  but¬ 
ter,  salt  and  pepper  and  milk,  and  refill 
the  shells  just  enough  to  leave  space  in 
which  to  drop  one  egg.  Sprinkle  on  the 
top  with  the  cheese  and  paprika  and  bake 
the  potatoes  in  a  moderate  oven  a  few 
minutes  until  the  eggs  are  set.  L.  s. 


AS  GOOD  AS  THEY  COME- 
THANKS  TO  NOP  CO  XX 


MINE  TOO,  BILL 
THOSE  VITAMINS  AoD 


IN  NOPCOXX 

CERTAINLY  DO 
A  WONDERFUL 
JOB/ 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MV  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX  ) 

aAtjanl?!  tobacco  flakes 

IN  MY  MASHES  >. 


Let  “FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 

sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
,100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 


Henry  A .  Fi s ch e I,  I n c. pm , ad °irp h?a.apa! 


World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

l#M  #  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


PARKS  STRAIN  — 8  &  12  WEEK  OLD 
VOUNGSTERS  —  CHICKS  —  EGGS  and 
BREEDERS  at  SPECIAL  SUMMER 
PRICES.  R.O.P.  Official  B.W.D.  tested. 
State  Supervised.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Write  for  1937  Picture  Book 

HOW  TO  BREED  SQUABS 

To  Elmer  Rice 

Box  205  MELROSE,  MASS. 

Thousands  wanted  every  week  in  the  year  at  profitable 
prices.  See  the  market  page  of  this  paper  for  market- 
men’s  figures  for  squabs. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  York  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  423. 

j  Situations  Wanted 


SITUATION — Foultryman,  37,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  with  successful  plant;  capable  of  taking 
charge;  excellent  references;  produces  prolitably. 
ADVERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOULTRYMAN,  15  YEARS’  experience,  expert 
brooder-man.  handy  witli  tools;  drive.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN.  SINGLE,  experienced,  steady;  $30. 
ADVERTISER  3077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  unencumbered,  widely 
experienced  farm,  garden,  caretaker,  milker; 
clean  character,  dependable.  ADVERTISER  3079, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIIEFHERD  DESIRES  position;  experienced  in 
fitting,  showing,  selling  Down  breeds;  age  32, 
married;  available  June  1.  MORRIS  WHITE- 
HEAD,  Danby,  Vermont. 


SINGLE  FOULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  sober  and  efficient.  ADY'ERTISER 
3083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  land,  50  acres,  good  road, 
smooth  meadows,  brook,  wood;  price  $2,000, 
$600  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  SEYMOUR 
S.  CARTER,  Owner,  Warren,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  9-room  house,  all  improvements, 
-six  acres,  stream,  outbuildings,  beautiful 
grounds,  on  main  highway  near  Buckhill  Falls; 
sacrifice  $9,000.  ELSIE  PRICE,  Cresco,  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  Fa. 


240-ACRE  FARM  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  12-room 
house,  also  cottage,  large  barns;  about  80  acres 
tillage,  remainder  pasture  and  wood;  on  main 
highway,  near  stores  and  railroad  station;  to 
settle  ‘estate.  EVERETT  E.  BELDING,  57 
Beacon  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  owner. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 16  acres,  near  Quakertown, 
Pa.;  modern  equipment,  electricity,  all  im- 
provemeuts  in  house;  8-acre  apple  orchard,  also 
other  fruit;  poultry-house  and  other  buildings; 
owner  wants  .to  retire;  will  sell  with  or  without 
equipment;  reasonable)  price  and  easy  terms  to 
right  person.  ADVERTISER  3571,  care  Rural 
•  New-Yorker. 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  tourist  inn.  State  road,  all 
improvements;  20  rooms;  bathing,  fishing,  op¬ 
posite  park:  $3,500,  $700  cash,  $30  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  3579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Modern  1,500  capacity  poultry 
farm,  seven-room  California  type  bungalow,  all 
conveniences,  two  miles  from  Vineland;  write 
for  details.  JAMES  FISHER,  Garden  Road  and 
East  Aye.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  farm,  good  7-room  house, 
good  gambrel  roof  barn  20x40,  chicken  house, 
garage,  good  land,  improved  road;  low  price  to 
settle  estate.  JOHN  SECOR,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  place  for  retired  man,  healthy 
climate,  good  house,  3  acres  land,  fruit  and 
berries,  good  fishing,  hunting.  Inquire  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm,  reasonable;  suitable 
for  chickens,  berries  or  potatoes;  Adirondack 
section.  ADVERTISER  3621,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SACRIFICE — One  acre.  4  rooms,  garage,  near 
lake.  BRACKETT,  Clinton  St.,  Gardiner,  Me. 


TOURIST  HOME,  15  rooms,  restaurant,  gas 
station,  four  acres,  good  business.  Route  20. 
ADVERTISER  3622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  —  Entire  price,  325 
acres  $1,700,  175  acres  $700,  50  acres  $300; 
housekeeping  rooms  at  farmhouse  $5.  CADYS, 
Wrights,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE' — 163-acre  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped, 
good  markets,  3  miles  from  city:  price  $4,000, 
half  down.  MRS.  S.  DUDISH,  R.  F.  D.  4, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BROILER  FARM,  near  Saratoga  Springs;  7- 
room  house,  electric,  brook,  lake,  county  road, 
2  acres;  price  $2,000.  ERDOSI,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  DAIRY,  crop  and  fruit  farm,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  overlooking  Seneca  Lake;  90 
acres,  75  machine  worked  fields,  balance  pasture 
and  woods;  approximately  25  acres  in  grapes; 
10-room  colonial  house,  4  fireplaces;  pleasing 
lines;  beautiful  landscaped  lawn;  ample  shade; 
90-foot  dairy  barn,  2  ells;  barn  No.  2  32x45; 
other  buildings;  $5,000;  investigate;  free  illus¬ 
trated’  description.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Milk  condensing  plant  or  site  on 
railroad  in  milk  territory,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  100, (MX)  pounds  daily,  with  about  700  gal¬ 
lons  water  available  per  minute;  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania;  write  fully,  describing  water 
source,  whether  deep  well,  spring  or  surface. 
ADVERTISER  3627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm.  100  acres  or  more.  Northern 
Jersey  or  New  York  within  75  miles  New  York 
City;  low  down  payment.  ADVERTISER  3629, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BERKSIIIRES — For  sale,  or  rent,  furnished,  un¬ 
usually  attractive  house  and  grounds;  79  acres, 
excellent  locality,  1,000  ft.  elevation;  modern 
1  600  laver  poultry  plant,  electric  incubator. 
E.  T.  JANNEY,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


NEW  COUNTRY  home,  all  city  improvements, 
seven  rooms,  large  sun  porch,  three-car  ga¬ 
rage,  other  buildings,  10-acre  wood  land,  over 
two  acres  landscaped,  with  160  evergreens,  200 
flowering  trees  and  bushes;  ideal  place  for  re¬ 
tired  or  health-seeking  people;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  or  game  farm;  near  church,  school,  stores 
and  post  office;  $9,500,  half  cash,  no  trade  con¬ 
sidered.  OWNER,  Box  7,  Clarksburg,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease,  on  U.  S.  5,  dairy  farm, 
tourist  home  with  cabins  equipped;  established 
business,  assured  income;  good  buildings,  mod¬ 
ern,  electric  conveniences;  easily  financed.  MA¬ 
PLES  STOCK  FARM,  Newport,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE— 88-acre  dairy,  poultry  farm,  level, 
outside  village;  local  milk,  egg,  poultry  mar¬ 
ket;  good  buildings,  running  water,  electricity; 
must  sell.  HENRY  A.  NEWMAN,  R.  3,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM,  fertile  soil;  30  acres  in  hay, 
third  mile  from  hard  road;  school  bus  and 
grade  school;  three  miles  high  school,  good  mar¬ 
ket,  churches;  8-roOm  house,  barn,  excellent 
water;  $1,000  cash.  M.  SIDDALL,  Moravia, 
N.  Y.  _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  300  acres,  good  buildings, 
good  water,  with  lake.  FRED  SWART, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
i 


New  England  Ayrshire  Sale 

New  England  Ayrshire  breeders  will 
hold  their  annual  Spring  Show  and  Sale, 
May  10,  at  Wood  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 
About  50  head  will  be  offered  in  this 
year’s  sale  and  were  selected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  comprised  of  J.  J.  Anderson,  Avon, 
Conn. ;  Cornell  A.  Green,  Bennington, 
Vt. ;  and  Richard  Sagendorph,  Spencer, 
Mass.,  who  report  that  this  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  best  lot  of  cattle  to  be  assembled 
for  a  New  England  sale.  All  animals  are 
of  high-record  backing,  many  have  excep¬ 
tionally  good  yields  to  their  credit,  are  of 
good  type,  with  desirable  udders  and 
teats,  in  addition  to  clean  health  records. 

As  a  further  guarantee  that  animals 
are  in  good  physical  condition  when  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale,  every  animal  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  thorough  physical  examination 
by  a  State-approved  veterinarian  on  May 
9,  the  day  previous  to  the  sale.  All  cat¬ 
tle  are  from  herds  accredited  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  Bang  disease  or  are 
from  Bang  tested  herds.  Animals  from 
herds  other  than  those  accerdited  for 
Bang’s  will  have  passed  a  clean  blood  test 
within  30  days  preceding  the  sale  date. 

The  entire  offering  will  be  at  the  sale 
barn  at  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn., 
on  May  9,  and  breeders  and  dairymen  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  animals  at  their 
leisure  that  day. 

At  10  A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
sale,  all  entries  will  b  e  judged  by  John 
Lindsay  of  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I., 
well-known  authority  on  the  breed.  The 
cattle  will  be  arranged  by  classes  and 
compete  for  cash  prizes  and  the  Silver 
Trophy  to  the  champion  female  offered 
by  the  New  England  Club. 

The  Fillmore  Farms  consignment  of 
five  head  is  featured  by  the  entry  of 
four  daughters  of  the  well-known  bull, 
Monstone  Flashlight.  Two  are  young 
cows  that  have  proved  their  value  as  pro¬ 
ducers  and  breeders — Fillmore  Caroline, 
a  six-year-old  has  made  38,450  pounds  of 
4.02  per  cent  milk,  1,545  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  in  3*4  years ;  Fillmore  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  made  8,496  pounds  of  milk,  421 
pounds  of  fat  as  a  three-year-old,  and 
both  will  be  fresh  at  sale  time.  The  other 
two  members  of  the  “Flashlight  Quar¬ 
tette”  are  first  calf  heifers  bred  to 
Strathglass  Beau  Douglas,  a  son  of 
Lyonston  Douglas  and  out  of  Strathglass 
Right  Beauty,  a  splendid  daughter  of 
Strathglass  Right  Stamp,  by  Auchenbrain 
Ben  Bo ;  that  has  a  cumulative  record 
of  51,509  pounds  of  4.16  per  cent  milk. 
The  fifth  member  of  the  quintet  is  Fair- 
lea  Monologue,  a  splendid  individual, 
calving  just  previous  to  the  sale. 

From  the  Wood  Ford  herd  of  J.  W. 
Alsop,  a  pair  of  very  attractive  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Penshurst  Man  o' War  7th,  a 
highly  regarded  son  of  Penshurst  Man 
o' War — Penshurst  Beele — have  been  se¬ 
lected.  These  heifers  are:  Wood  Ford 
o’ Jean  out  of  a  good  daughter  of  Pens¬ 
hurst  Prince,  and  Wood  Ford  o'Baroness, 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotlight’s  Baron 
of  L.  F.’s,  a  son  of  Garclough  Spottie, 
champion  producer  at  10  years  of  age  or 
over,  having  made  22,5S9  pounds  of  milk, 
916  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Alta  Crest  Farms  will  be  represented 
by  eight  head.  Two  yearling  daughters 
of  Auchenbrain  Royal  Charlie  that  are 
reported  to  be  particularly  attractive. 
(With  the  pair  of  yearling  heifers  from 
High  Brook  by  “Charlie,”  a  top  get  of 
sire  group  is  available.)  Bois  de  la 
Roche  Marjory,  a  daughter  of  the  twice 
grand  champion  at  Ormstown,  and  sired 
by  Dunlop  Radiance  and  a  Lessnessick 
Replica  daughter,  together  with  three 
heavy-producing  commercial  cows,  will 
round  out  a  good  consignment  from  Alta 
Crest. 

Four  daughters  of  Strathglass  Kirstobe 
— three  in  calf  to  a  son  of  Iroquois  Sally 
Winters,  will  carry  the  colors  of  Bulrush 
Farm  of  M.  A.  Askman,  of  North  Bever¬ 
ly,  Mass.  Kirstobe  is  a  son  of  Auchen¬ 
brain  Ben  Bo  and  the  good  producer 
Strathglass  Kirsty  2d  out  of  Netherall 
Kirsty  2d,  548  pounds  of  fat  at  two 
years. 

From  the  Burnmere  herd  (formerly 
Edgerstoune)  at  East  Concord,  N.  II.,  a 
splendid  daughter  of  Strathglass  Right 
Stamp,  Edgerstoune  White  Flapper,  that 
has  three  good  herd  test  records  and  is 
out  of  the  mell-known  Hobsland  Ayr 
Pilot.  She  will  be  fresh. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  modern  chicken  es¬ 
tablishment,  5,000  capacity,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  104,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  COUNTRY  residence,  10  rooms,  on 
Route  32,  Greene  County  village  near  Cats- 
kill  Mountains;  churches  and  central  school  con¬ 
venient;  20  acres  garden  soil,  pure  water,  barns, 
henhouses  and  garage;  boarders,  tourists,  vege¬ 
tables  and  poultry  paying  side  lines.  BOX  222, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Summer  cottage,  near  moun¬ 
tains.  BEATRIX  MEUNIER,  Northfield,  Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATSKILL  Mountain  home,  on 
main  highway,  liot-water  heat,  bath,  garage, 
%  acre  land,  free  school  bus  at  door.  R.  T. 
COONS,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 23-acre  equipped  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,,  beautiful  country  home  or  high-class 
boarding  house;  in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  C.  W. 
PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 305-acre  farm,  three  sets  buildings, 
electricity,  free  gas,  bath,  running  water;  on 
improved  road;  with  or  without  stock,  tools  and 
household  goods.  MISS  FLORENCE  BOARD- 
WAY',  I’errysburg,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


BUNGALOW  FOR  RENT,  in  Catskills,  $145 
season;  running  water,  electricity.  ALTON 
J.  CODY,  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 98  acres,  very  good  condi¬ 
tion,  all  equipment,  good  milk  market,  im¬ 
proved  road;  Chenango  County;  price  $3,300, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  easy  payments;  no  trade. 
ADVERTISER  3637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-acre  abandoned  farm.  8-room 
house,  fair  condition,  50  acres  good  land,  12 
miles  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  to  stores  and 
railroad,  near  hard  road;  price  $1,500,  $500  cash, 
balance  terms.  ADVERTISER  3639,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 111-acre  farm,  good  house,  barn, 
good  land,  tools,  1  horse,  2  cows,  1  heifer, 
suitable  for  Summer  home;  call  or  write  GEO. 
SCHWIDTAL,  West  Pond  Road,  North  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


SACRIFICE  SALE— 2  or  4  choice  building  lots, 
Ardsley,  Westchester  County;  cash  or  terms. 
W.  SPIER,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  Furnished  bungalows  on  fruit 
farm,  40  miles  from  New  York  City,  also  an 
old  7-room  house  with  5  acres  land.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


65  ACRES,  10-R00M  house,  large  barn  with  ell, 
running  water,  electricity;  State  road.  A.  E. 
CARTER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Kennebunk,  Maine. 


8-ACRE  VILLAGE  Poultry  Farm-Hateliery, 
Catskills,  improved  road,  attractive  12-room 
house,  electricity.  1,600  layers,  buildings  for 
3.000.  ADVERTISER  3645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MONTANA  STOCK  farm,  cheap,  half  section: 

half  cultivated,  good  soil,  buildings,  outside 
range.  HICKMAN.  R.  3,  Box  572,  Puyallup, 
Wash. 


12  ACRES  OF  PASTURE  land,  some  wood,  3 
blocks  from  Nicholas  Ave.,  Stratford.  M.  P. 
McKENNA,  108  Pembroke  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 180  acres,  cheap,  for  quick  sale, 
with  or  without  stock.  STEVE  SCHMIDT, 
R.  2,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  70  acres,  meadows,  level,  no 
stones,  good  for  dairying,  trucking  or  experi¬ 
mental  farm;  place  for  private  pond;  have 
served  dinners,  200  in  one  party;  the  best  of 
market,  8  miles;  I  have  a  road-side  stand,  sell 
more  than  I  can  raise;  Itopte  106.  JOHN 
SNYDER,  Clifford,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beautiful  tourist  home.  Summer 
boarding,  modern,  electricity,  hot-water  heat; 
$2,500  business  last  year;  also  cut  flowers  and 
dressed  poultry  business;  97  miles  New  York, 
Route  9.  ADVERTISER  3652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  estate  or  dairy  farm.  223 
acres,  good  roads,  creeks,  electric.  ALEX¬ 
ANDRIA  FARM,  Milford,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  20-room  house  (3 
floors)  and  (4-car  garage  and  two  rooms)  lot 
70x200:  water,  sewer,  electric,  baths,  hot-water 
heat;  400  feet  from  State  normal  school.  New 
Paltz,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  asking  $15,000, 
mortgage  $6,000;  rented  to  boys  fraternity; 
might  consider  exchange  for  farm;  owner.  MRS. 
J.  P.  BUCKMASTER,  25S  EUlert  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOE  SALE  —  Equipped  15-acre  poultry  farm, 
modern  buildings,  raise,  house,  1,200  layers, 
dwelling  6  rooms,  bath,  all  conveniences:  fruit, 
shade;  age  forces  sale;  $5,000,  terms.  MUNDY, 
Newfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 210-acre  farm  with  buildings,  res¬ 
taurant,  gas  and  oil,  vegetable  stand;  nigli- 
wavs  9  and  4:  $5,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
CLARENCE  PETERSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  rent,  good  barn  for  35  head, 
henhouse,  brooder,  tenant  house;  fine  stream; 
excellent  proposition;  only  conscientious,  reliable 
farmer  considered.  PRATT,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  equipped  State  road 
chicken  ranch  with  gas  station  or  road  stand; 
St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  or  Franklin  County. 
E.  P.  HASLEGRAVE,  520  Rensselaer  Ave., 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  96-ACRE  farm  located  on  hard  road  near 
Carlisle  village;  will  include  18  purebred  Hol- 
steins  and  farm  equipment;  electricity.  A.  H. 
MICKEL,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


BERGEN  COUNTY  road  stand  and  bar,  service 
station,  0-room  house,  corner  property.  % 
acre;  $20,000,  cash  $5, (WO.  0.  B.  OLSON,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  for  sale.  230  acres,  excellent 
condition,  farming  buildings  new,  excellent 
home;  land  fenced,  in  good  condition;  crops 
growing;  suitable  for  grain,  cattle,  dairy,  chick¬ 
ens,  country  home.  Address  GARLAND  POW¬ 
ELL  PEED,  The  Plaza,  New  York. 


SALE,  OR  EXCHANGE  for  farm,  pleasant 
home,  Rt.  4,  acre.  E.  RHINEHART,  Palermo, 
N.  J. 


CROTON  FALLS — For  sale.  6-room  house,  one 
acre,  improvements,  ideal  Summer  place;  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  71  SMITH  AVE.,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J.,  a  most  modern  10- 
acre  farm,  capacity  18. (XX)  laying  hens;  10 
buildings  including  4-story  laying  house  and  320- 
foot  brooder  house;  modern  6-room  dwelling,  5- 
room  improved  caretaker’s  house;  incubator  40,- 
000-egg  capacity,  automatic  fountains,  hun¬ 
dreds'  other  equipment  items  included;  a  $50,000 
poultry  farm  at  foreclosure  sacrifice  price  of 
$15,500;  half  cash  required:  for  details  and  in¬ 
spection  write  MOE  A.  JOSEPH,  o37  Landis 
Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


UNFURNISHED  FARM-HOUSE,  some  acreage, 
low  rent,  good  highway,  New  York  State;  give 
details.  ADVERTISER  3680,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MODERN  BUNG  AID  W,  all  conveniences,  poul¬ 
try  house,  garage,  two  acres,  tillable;  Vine- 
land  section;  ideal  for  poultry  or  tourist  trade; 
located  on  Federal  Seashore  Highway;  sacrifice 
sale.  STAR,  R.  D.,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  amber  and  buckwheat.  MAC- 
MULLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES',  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY'  —  60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5.40, 
buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75. 
buckwheat  $1.50;  some  specials.  Write  RAY 
C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY'  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  Maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon; 

sugar  cakes.  45c  per  pound,  prepaid  third  zone. 
H.  P.  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


FREE  HONEY'  HINTS — Thirty  suggestions  and 
recipes  sent  on  request;  try  my  liquid  honey 
sampler — six  different  kinds  in  glass,  one-half 
pound  each,  all  six  $1.20  postpaid.  HARRY 
MERRILL,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant:  will  pay  cash. 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 


FOR.  SALE  —  Refrigerating  machine,  complete, 
%  ton  capacity,  Baker  compressor,  brine  tank 
2x4x7  with  brine  pump;  also  team,  cultivator 
with  fertilizer  distributor.  JOHN  DERFUSS, 
Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 


WATER  ANALYSIS  — -  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  WIN- 
CHELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  32-volt  Singer  sewing  machine 
motor.  WM.  HENDERSON,  River  Road,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — Stationary  sawmill  in  village  on 
hard  road;  good  business.  BOX  55,  West  Ches¬ 
terfield,  N.  H. 


1,500-WATT  KOHLER  automatic  lighting  plant, 
110-volt  direct  current  for  sale;  high  line  now 
available.  W.  D.  KOONS,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  plant,  110  volts,  in  first- 
class  condition;  in  operation.  MARTIN  A. 
SCHMITT,  206-  Watson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DEEP  WELL  pumps  wanted,  working  order,  all 
makes.  BOX  672,  217  7th  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Shenandoah  electric  brooder,  oil 
heater,  air  conditioner,  accommodates  2,000 
chicks,  steel  cages,  automatic  waterers.  XORTH- 
\  ALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  14,  Northvale, 
N.  J.  Closter  1095. 


WESTIXGIIOUSE  LIGHT  plant,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  also  extra  set  good  batteries  and  radio; 
all  thirty-two  volt.  M.  HANKINSON,  Catskill, 


FOR  SALE — Sprout-Waldron  feed  mixer,  com¬ 
plete  with  shaft,  gears,  pulleys,  etc.;  also  5 
H.P.  Westiughouse  motor;  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  T.  R.  BANNING,  4  Park  Lane,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


AN  IDEAL  HOME  for  elderly  persons,  beautiful 
scenery,  all  home  comforts,  auto  rides,  11 
miles  from  Brattleboro:  highest  references;  very 
reasonable  terms.  MABELLE  F.  GORDON, 
Williamsville,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Board  in  private  Protestant  family 
on  farm  within  70  miles  New  York  City  for 
14-year-old  boy;  no  other  boarders.  -ADVER¬ 
TISER  3635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Catskill  Mountains 
apartment  in  private  cottage  for  housekeeping; 
Frigidaire.  fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  chick¬ 
ens  on  premises;  write  P.  O.  BOX  36,  Sunside, 
Greene  County,  N.  Y'. 


GUESTS  TAKEN — Lirge  modern  farm  home, 
quiet,  restful.  ADVERTISER  3644,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  PEOPLE  boarded  in  lovely  country 
home.  ADVERTISER  3648,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Tired  folks  come  to  Pennsylvania 
hills  and  rest.  Write  E.  CLEMENS,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa. 


WANTED — Boarders,  farm  home.  Write  MRS. 
CLARENCE  PETERSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


RI1  RESIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.,  board- 
ers;  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains,  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN  wishes  clean  room, 
plain  food,  on  mountain  farm,  all  Summer; 
Connecticut  or  New  York:  very  reasonable;  room 
ground  floor.  ADVERTISER  3676,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  May  to  November,  farm 
home;  write  MRS.  BERT  PRATT,  It.  D.  1 
Norwich,  N,  Y. 


BUSINESS  WOMAN  desires  board  on  dairy 
farm,  week-ends  only.  ADY’ERTISER  3678, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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WHY  FEED  200  cliicks  to  tret  100  pullets  when 
feed  prices  are  so  hitrh.  Sprunger  »  Day-Ola 
Pullets  are  your  best  bet,  because  of  their  ess- 
laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarters. 
Sprunper,  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
over  350  hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

I  Buv  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger's  personal  flock  of  2,700  breeders  from 
hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  mated 
j  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG — Get  Sprim- 
ger’s  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  by 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  3c. 

WRITE  BOX  25. 


BINGHAMTO 
NEW  YORK 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Tampa,  Florida 


More  Profits  .  .  , 
than  ever  befo 
with  .  .  . 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Large 
Type,  layers  of  Large  chalky  white  eggs.  Free  Catalog. 
Summer  chick  prices  from  Old  Hen  Breeders  $7.00-100. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  strain  exelusivel:/ 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BOWDEN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS-Started. 

Day-Old.  Priced  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free.  37th  year. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Boz195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Bronze  Poults 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
Turkey  Belt. 


Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  line 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


“IAAAH ARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY. 

JUuU  i,et  us  quote  on  number  wanted,  also  baby  duck¬ 
lings  Cash  discount  for  advanced  bookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


ROAD  END  WHITE  HOLLANDS-meat  type, 
healthy,  vigorous.  Eggs  and  poults.  Prices  rea- 
sonabie.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius,  New  York 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  40c  EACH. 

Postpaid  by  insured  Parcel  Post. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  98,  McClure,  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

Effgrs— Poults.  Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List. 

ANSELM  FRANKEL  -  Greenfield,  Mass. 


TURKEYS 

HARRY  OOVELL,  R-  D.  No.  1 


Bronze  and  Narraoansett. 

Eggs  and  Poults. 

,  Glens  Falla,  New  York 


ANY  PART  of  lOOO  Bronze  Poulls— May  10  and  17  hatch 
— 38c  eft.  Postpaid.  From  liar  dr  blood-tested  stock.  Mail 
or  wire  orders.  GODSHALLS  POULTRY  FARM,  Sonderton,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  Beleliertown,  Mass, 


TIIDI/CVC  Poults  Bronze,  blood-tested.  Reduced  Prices. 

I  UKlvtli  PFI.KIPEKKR'S  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  and 
poults.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


QUALITY  POULTS  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HE’S  DUCKLINGS  POULTS 


r~«y Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  how  to 
*  “make  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pekin 


m 


make  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pelcinlv^ 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers  iMg*! 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  &  Chicks.  Write p»r 
Today.  Hile  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Carey,  OU 


niTriTT  TltTf'C  Large  Indian  Runners— 

V  U  L/XVLiJLi M  3  Enormous  grain  crops  and  less 
poultry  will  bring  low  feed  prices  and  greater  profits. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $7  for  SO,  SI  2.50  for  50  pul. 

let  ducklings.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED, 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


TV/TAPLEHOLM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 
IV1  Also  N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Circular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown, N.  Y. 


ni.j.L’lInnc  Pekins,  $16:  Runners.  $12;  Eggs.  $4.50. 
Ducklings  YV.  H.  MARKS,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

miym  •>■<>(  Mammoth  Pekins,  extra  large,  fast  grow- 
UULKLINuJ  ers.  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY, Wilson,  N  Y. 

n.. „1, 1  •  „ -  Pekins  from  large  hardy  breeders  l4o 

UUCKllugS  dei.  e.  Shore  Duck  Farm,  Delmar,  Del. 

M 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Large  type,  fast 
growing.  E.  E.  HARDING,  -  ALBION,  N.  Y, 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book] 
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Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breedlngt 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  S,  1987 


WORLD’S  FINEST  PRODUCTION  STRAINS 

Sunnybrook  profit-bred  baby  chicks, 
started  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are 
produced  from  the  world's  finest  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Official  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  test  (B.W.D.).  Livability  guarantee 
up  to  three  weeks.  Started  chicks  save 
you  time  and  worry,  at  small  additional 
cost. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  We  ship 
with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Write  for  prices 
and  circular.  17  years  in  business. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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7  POPULAR  BREEDS  —  SEXED  OR  UNSEXED 

New  Hampshires,  New  Hampshire  Whites,  Como-Reds, 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
With  18,000  breeding  birds  all  under  our  famous  Breed¬ 
ing  Control  Plan,  we  are  able  to  fully  guarantee  all 
our  chicks  and  stock.  Breeder  Blood-testing  and  qual¬ 
ity  maintenance  under  State  supervision.  You  can 
raise  our  chicks  at  a  profit. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

With  the  most  scientific  brooding  and  sanitation  the 
first  three  weeks,  our  started  chicks  assure  you  the 
best  possible  start  for  quick  profits— you  avoid  all 
trouble,  all  losses,  danger  to  exposure,  disease,  etc. 
Get  our  prices.  It  will  pay  you! 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  day-old  pullets  or  cockerels!  Guaranteed 
95%  sex  accuracy.  Get  our  booklet — “Chick  Sexing.’’ 
Tells  what,  why,  how,  etc.  It's  FREE — send  today. 
DAY-OLD  COCKEREL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
Our  sexing  and  heavy  sales  of  pullets  leaves  us  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockerels — which  we  offer  at  a  price  for  you 
to  make  good  broiler  money.  Get  our  attractive  prices 
at  once.  State  quantity. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  LOW  PRICES. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 

— ■  1,——  Box  R,  Montrose,  P- 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  theLargoTom  Barron 
White  J  .eg  horns.  Our 
ild.  weighing  up  to  Tibs., 
on  mountain  range.  Chick  prices  $8.50  fit  $9  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  B ?  Richfield,  Pa. 


* 


BA.R.H03Sr 

WHITE 

LEGHOHlNrS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  priceB. 
$8.  per  100;  $38.  per  500;  $75.  per 
IOOO  Prepajd.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  tree. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersyille.Pa 


CHICK  PRICES 
REDUCED 

White  Leghorns,  Barred,  White  )  100 — $7.00 

and  Partridge  Rocks.  White  >  500 — $32.50 
Wyandottes  and  Reds  J  1000 — $65.00 

Flocks  all  B.W.D.  Tested.  Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Sent  Prepaid. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  202,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CONTENT  FARMS 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  leghorns 

All  our  chicks  are  sired  by  males  with  dams 
records  of  250  eggs  and  over,  and  all  related  to 
our  contest  birds.  Entire  flock  Pullorum  clean 
by  tube  test.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  reduced 
prices  for  late  May  and  June  deliveries. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  We 
know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t  waste  money,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R  7,  NORWICH,  Conn. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  We  have  employed  a  sexing 

expert  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are  offering  pullet 
chicks  guaranteed  90%.  White  Leghorns  from  large 
tyi>e,  old  breeders.  Hubbard  and  Christie  strain  New 
Hampshires.  Rocks.  Orpingtons  and  ducklings.  Cockerel 
chicks  3c  each.  All  of  our  chicks  are  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

V4*  OUR  LEGHORNS  LAY.  Greatest  Value. 
,5/;  7  Leading  Breeds,  Big,  quality  chicks 
that  live  to  make  you  bigger  profits.  37 
years’  breeding,  hatching  experience. 
Chicks  sexed  upon  request.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Write  today.  Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
Box  54-A  -  New  Washington,  Ohio 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 
White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg’s. $5.50  $27.00  $50 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. . . .  6.50  32.00  60 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NIEMOND’S  Bloodtested  CHICKS 


Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R  I  Reds..  7.00  35.00  65 
If.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  catalog  or  order  direct. 
NiemontT*  Hatchery,  Bx.  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Retail  Egg  Grades 


[This  summary  of  the  rules  in  force 
uow  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  many 
inquirers.] 

All  eggs  unbroken  and  in  the  shell, 
when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  to  consum¬ 
ers  for  human  consumption,  shall  be  sold 
or  exposed  for  sale  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  grades,  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  which  are : 

Fancy  Grades. — Eggs  uniform  in  size; 
shell  clean  and  sound ;  air-cell  one-eighth 
inch  in  depth  or  less,  localized  and  regu¬ 
lar;  yolk  not  more  than  dimly  visible; 
white  firm  and  clear ;  no  visible  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ. 

Grade  A. — Eggs  uniform  in  size ;  shell 
clean  and  sound ;  air-cell  two-eiglitlis  inch 
in  depth  or  less,  localized  and  regular; 
yolk  may  be  visible ;  white  firm  and 
clear ;  no  visible  development  of  the  germ. 

Grade  B. — Eggs  uniform  in  size ;  shell 
clean  and  sound ;  air-cell  three-eiglitlis 
inch  in  depth  or  less,  localized,  may  be 
slightly  tremulous ;  yolk  may  be  mobile 
and  plainly  visible ;  white  reasonably 
firm,  germ  development  may  be  slightly 
visible. 

Grade  C. — Eggs  which  have  been  can- 
died  and  found  edible  but  not  meeting 
the  requirement  for  Fancy  Grade,  Grade 
A,  or  Grade  B,  or  edible  eggs  which  have 
not  been  candled. 

Classification  of  Individual  Eggs. — In 
the  grading  of  any  lot  of  eggs,  classifica¬ 
tion  shall  be  effected  through  visual  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  shell  to  determine  its 
cleanliness  and  by  the  process  known  as 
“candling”  to  determine  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  air-cell  and  the  condition  of 
the  yolk,  white  and  germ,  and  condition 
and  soundness  of  the  shell. 

On  account  of  unavoidable  changes  in 
eggs  after  candling  and  before  reaching 
the  consumer,  the  following  tolerances  are 
hereby  established  for  Fancy  Grade, 
Grade  A  and  Grade  B  : 

Not  more  than  two  eggs  per  dozen  may 
be  below  the  requirements  for  the  desig¬ 
nated  grade,  provided  such  eggs  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  next  lower  grade. 
Standards  of  Quality  of  Fresh  Eggs 

Fresh  Eggs. — The  term  “fresh”  may  be 
applied,  in  addition  to  the  grade  designa¬ 
tion,  to  any  lot  of  Fancy  Grade  or  Grade 
A  eggs  which  are  free  from  objectionable 
odor  and  flavor  and  not  over  30  days  old, 
but  neither  the  term  “fresh”  nor  any 
term  of  similar  import  may  be  applied  in 
a  brand  name,  or  otherwise  either  by  di¬ 
rect  statement  or  implication,  to  any  lot 
of  eggs  which  are  below  the  requirements 
for  Grade  A  or  which  are  more  than  30 
days  old. 

Shell-Treated  Eggs. — Eggs  preserved 
or  protected  by  treating  the  shell  with 
oil  or  any  other  substance  may  be  sold 
under  any  of  the  various  grades  applica¬ 
ble  thereto  as  above  provided,  but  if  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  or  sold  as  “fresh”  or  by  any 
term  or  description  of  similar  import, 
they  must  be  designated  as  “Shell- 
Treated”  in  addition  to  the  grade  desig¬ 
nation. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Rule  1. — An  egg  whose  interior  quality 
is  below  the  minimum  requirements  for 
Grade  G  shall  be  deemed  to  be  inedible 
and  unfit  for  human  food. 

An  egg  containing  a  small  clot  of  blood 
on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  or  floating  in 
the  white  (if  not  mixed  with  the  white) 
shall  not  011  that  account  be  deemed  to 
be  inedible. 

An  egg  containing  small  particles  of 
foreign  material,  such  as  pieces  of  tissue 
known  as  “meat  spots,”  shall  not  on  that 
account  be  deemed  to  be  inedible. 

An  egg  containing  a  small  clot  of  blood, 
as  above  described,  or  small  particles  of 
foreign  material,  such  as  pieces  of  tissue 
known  as  “meat  spots,”  shall  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  lot  of  eggs  sold  under  the 
designations :  Fancy  Grade,  Grade  A  or 
Grade  B ;  and  not  more  than  two  of  such 
eggs  shall  be  included  in  any  dozen  of 
eggs  sold  under  the  designation  Grade  C. 

Other  types  of  foreign  material  within 
the  egg  contents  shall  be  deemed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  egg  inedible. 

An  inedible  egg  shall  not  be  sold,  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  or  exposed  for  sale  for  hu¬ 
man  food. 

Sale  of  Eggs  to  Retailers 

Rule  2. — For  the  purpose  of  these  regu¬ 
lations,  a  retailer  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  buying 


eggs  for  the  purpose  of  resale  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

Rule  3. — Any  person  selling  eggs  other 
than  those  of  his  own  production  to  a 
retailer  shall  furnish  to  the  retailer  an 
invoice  prior  to  or  accompanying  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  eggs,  specifying  the  grade 
according  to  the  New  York  Retail  Egg 
Grades.  If  the  eggs  have  not  been  can- 
died  by  the  seller,  the  invoice,  in  lieu  of 
grade  designation,  may  substitute  this 
legend :  “Notice.  These  eggs  have  not 
been  candled.  Before  resale  they  must 
either  be  candled  and  graded  or  sold  un¬ 
der  the  designation  Grade  C.”  The  in¬ 
voice  shall,  in  addition,  designate  the 
eggs  as  “cold  storage”  or  ‘refrigerator,” 
if  the  eggs  have  been  in  cold  storage  for 
more  than  30  days,  either  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  State. 

Rule  4. — Each  lot  of  eggs  covered  by 
ail  invoice  must  be  listed  separately  and 
the  grade  stated. 

Rule  5. — Any  advertisement  of  eggs  for 
sale  at  a  given  price  shall  plainly  and 
conspicuously  indicate  the  grade,  and 
where  eggs  weigh  less  than  24  ounces  per 
dozen,  each  advertisement  shall  state 
whether  eggs  are  medium  or  small  as  de¬ 
fined  in  rules  11  and  12  of  these  rules. 

Rule  G. — Any  person  exposing  for  sale 
or  offering  for  sale  to  a  consumer  eggs 
other  than  those  of  his  own  production 
shall  give  notice  of  the  exact  grade  of  the 
eggs  in  the  following  manner : 

If  the  eggs  are  offered  for  sale  in  car¬ 
tons,  by  plainly  and  conspicuously  print¬ 
ing  or  writing  on  each  carton  the  exact 
grade. 

If  the  eggs  are  offered  or  displayed  for 
sale  in  bulk,  by  plainly  and  conspicuously 
indicating  the  exact  grade  by  a  placard 
exhibited  among  or  closely  adjacent  to 
the  eggs. 

Rule  7. — Any  person  selling  to  a  con¬ 
sumer  eggs  other  than  those  of  his  own 
production  shall  give  notice  as  to  the 
exact  grade  of  the  eggs  by  plainly  and 
conspicuously  printing  or  writing  the 
grade  on  the  carton,  bag  or  other  contain¬ 
er  in  which  the  eggs  are  delivered  to  the 
purchaser. 

Rule  S. — The  marking  of  the  grade  up¬ 
on  any  placard  as  to  eggs  offered  or  dis¬ 
played  for  sale  in  bulk,  or  upon  any  car¬ 
ton,  bag  or  other  container  in  which  eggs 
are  exposed  for  isale  or  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  shall  be  in  legible  printing  or 
writing  in  letters  not  less  than  three- 
eighths  inch  in  height,  and  the  grade 
designation  shall  not  be  abbreviated. 

Rule  9. — The  use  of  the  term  “fresh” 
or  any  other  term  of  similar  import  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  substitute  for 
grade  designation. 

Rule  10. — The  term  “large”  or  any 
term  of  similar  import  shall  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  lot  of  eggs  in  connection  with 
a  sale,  offering  for  sale,  or  advertisement 
for  sale,  unless  the  eggs  weigh  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  24  ounces  per  dozen. 

Rule  11. — The  term  “medium  size”  or 
any  term  of  similar  import  shall  not  be 
applied  to  any  lot  of  eggs  in  connection 
with  a  sale,  offering'  for  sale  or  adver¬ 
tisement  for  sale,  unless  the  eggs  weigh 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  20%  ounces 
per  dozen. 

Rule  12. — The  term  “small”  or  other 
term  of  similar  import  must  be  applied  to 
any  lot  of  eggs  in  connection  with  a  sale, 
offering  for  sale,  or  advertisement  for 
sale,  if  the  eggs  weigh  at  the  rate  of  less 
than  20%  ounces  per  dozen. 

Rule  13.— In  interpreting  terms  used 
in  the  N.  Y.  Retail  Egg  Grades,  in  regard 
to  the  depth  and  character  of  the  air-cell, 
condition  of  yolk,  condition  of  white,  ap¬ 
pearance  of  germ  and  condition  of  the 
shell,  and  in  regard  to  inedible  eggs,  the 
definitions  and  explanations  formulated 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultufe  and 
Markets  shall  apply. 

Rule  14.— “Candling”  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  common  practice  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  interior  of  an  egg  by  holding 
and  twirling  the  same  before  a  bright 
light  passing  through  an  aperture  in  an 
opaque  shield. 

Rule  15. — “Uniform  in  size”  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  eggs  which  appear  to 
the  eye  to  possess  such  uniformity,  but 
no  lot  of  eggs  shall  be  deemed  to  be  uni¬ 
form  in  size  which  has  a  maximum  varia¬ 
tion  in  weight,  as  between  individual 
eggs,  in  excess  of  two-eighths  ounce. 
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Oats  for  Horses 

How  many  oats  should  1  feed  a  work 
horse  to  be  equal  in  food  value  to  a  pound 
of  shelled  whole  corn  ?  J.  C.  M. 

Oats  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  horses 
somewhat  over  and  above  their  actual 
feed  value.  Experimental  results  to  the 
contrary  the  fact  remains  that  horsemen 
prefer  oats  to  any  other  feed  for  horses. 
They  agree  with  them  and  they  like  them. 
Grade  2  of  average  corn  contains  about 
SO  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
for  each  100  pounds  of  corn  grain,  of 
this  about  7  per  cent  is  digestible  protein. 

Average  oats  contains  about  70  to  72 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  of 
which  about  9  per  cent  is  digestible  pro¬ 
tein.  Lower  grades  of  corn  may  contain 
less  total  digestible  nutrients  than  better 
grades  of  oats.  Therefore  it  is  seen  that 
the  quality  and  grade  are  the  important 
determining  factors  in  making  feed  com¬ 
parisons.  A  good  feed  combination  for 
horses  is  corn  300  pounds,  oats  200 
pounds,  wheat  bran  100  pounds.  R.  w.  D. 


Sore  Footed  Cow 

T  have  an  eight-year-old  Guernsey  cow 
which  has  been  troubled  with  sore  feet. 
Some  people  are  of  the  opinion  it  is  foot 
rot.  They  do  not  crack  and  are  not 
swollen,  but  are  inclined  to  he  inflamed 
at  times,  due  to  standing  in  the  barn 
over  night.  I  keep  her  out  to  pasture 
when  weather  permits  and  that  seems  to 
ease  it  some.  I  have  tried  several  home 
remedies.  M.  G.  w. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  an  ac¬ 
curate  diagnosis  of  the  hoof  condition 
mentioned  without  an  examination.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  call  in  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  good  veterinarian  and  follow 
treatment  prescribed  as  indicated. 

As  a  general  treatment  the  animal 
should  stand  in  clean,  dry,  well-bedded 
stanchion  and  stall.  It  might  prove  of 
benefit  to  soak  the  affected  feet  two 
hours  daily  in  a  tub  of  warm  5  per  cent 
lysol  solution.  Examine  the  hoof  and 
clean  out  any  foreign  material  and  trim 
if  necessary.  R.  w.  n. 


Horse  with  Wire  Cut 

One  of  our  horses  got  cut  with  wire 
about  two  months  ago.  The  cut  is  on  a 
hind  leg  on  the  front  side  just  below  the 
hock — a  cut  three  inches  long  into  the 
hone  and  cutting  off  one  large  cord.  We 
used  hot  water  applications  twice  a  day 
for  a  month  or  so  and  kept  covered  with 
broric  powder.  Lately  we  have  been 
using  hydrated  lime,  but  it  does  not  heal. 
There  is  proud  flesh  as  large  as  a  man  s 
fist  that  bulges  out  and  hangs  down  a 
little  over  the  leg.  The  horse  is  not  lame 
at  all  and  handles  the  leg  and  foot 
naturally.  We  have  not  tried  to  work 
him.  F-  J-  °* 

The  condition  in  question  should  have 
the  services  of  a  competent,  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian.  It  will  probably  require  both 
surgical  and  medical  treatment  to  effect 
a  cure.  Home  treatment  of  a  serious  in¬ 
fected  wound  or  cut  is  seldom  satisfac¬ 
tory.  First  cleansing  and  treatment  of 
a  cut  or  wound  is  the  most  important.  If 
properly  done  and  attended  to,  the  later 
infections  and  sequella  will  not  develop, 
and  healing  will  take  place  normally  and 
by  first  intention. 

The  wound  should  be  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  with  a  5  per  cent  carbolic  solution 
or  other  suitable  disinfectant  in  proper 
strength.  Then  bandaged  with  a  sterile 
bandage  and  the  wound  kept  disinfected, 
or  better  still  if  properly  disinfected  and 
dressed  be  left  alone,  and  then  dressed 
later  with  another  sterile  bandage. 

r.  w.  D. 


Thoroughpin 

I  have  a  young  mare  that  is  a  little 
stiff  in  hock  joint,  caused  by  what  looks 
like  a  thoroughpin  coming.  What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  a  thoroughpin?  Should 
it  be  blistered?  Should  the  horse  be 
worked  during  treatment?  H.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Thoroughpin  is  a  collection  of  synovial 
fluid  (joint  water)  in  the  rear  and  above 
or  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  hollows 
of  the  hock.  It  may  be  pushed  from  side 
to  side,  and  is  a  noticeable  soft  swelling. 

It  is  possible  the  horse  in  question  may 
be  afflicted  with  bone  spavin  which  is  a 
bony  growth  or  exostosis  on  the  bones  of 
t  he  hock.  Of  the  two  ailments  bony  spavin 
is  much  more  serious.  Blistering,  cauter¬ 
ization,  liniments  and  rest  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  prescribed  treatments,  and  should  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  a  veterina¬ 
rian.  E.  W.  0. 
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By-Products  of  the  Dairy  Industry;  Prod¬ 
ucts  Made  from  Casein 


In  the  first  article  on  the  production 
of  casein  in  the  United  States,  figures  on 
the  amount  used  were  available  only  up 
to  1931.  Dr.  O.  F.  Garrett  of  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  se¬ 
cured  further  data  for  me.  Figures,  up 
to  and  including  1935  are  as  follows : 

Domestic  Total 

Production  Imports  Market 
Year  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

1932 .  24,428,000  1,201,014  25,629,014 

1333 .  24,087,000  8,141,598  32,228,598 

1934  .  37,331,000  1.491,140  38,822,140 

1935  .  37,638,000  3,229,706  40,867,706 

Complete  figures  are  not  available  for 

1936  but  undoubtedly  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  production  because 
the  imports  rose  from  3,229,706  pounds 
in  1935  to  16,208,903  pounds  last  year. 

Casein  occupies  a  very  important  place 
in  the  field  of  usefulness  in  the  arts  and 
industries  of  the  world.  It  is  interesting 
that  this  product,  which  is  an  excellent 
food,  is  utilized  as  a  structural  material. 
There  seems  to  be  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  useful  products  made  from  this 
material.  Many  of  them  find  a  place  of 
usefulness  in  everyday  life. 

Casein  Plastics 

The  development  of  the  casein  plastic 
industry  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
contribution  of  chemistry  to  industry. 
The  first  patent  on  the  process  was  taken 
out  in  Germany  by  Emery  Edwin  Childs 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  From  this  original 
patent  has  grown  a  large  and  important 
world-wide  industry. 

When  either  dry  casein  or  the  moist 
casein  curd  is  heated  to  about  212  degrees 
it  becomes  so  plastic  that  it  can  be 
shaped  and  formed  in  any  way  desired. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  other  substances 
called  fillers  which  produce  quick  drying. 
Plastic  materials  made  in  this  way  are 
non-inflammable  and  do  not  shrink  on 
drying  unless  a  considerable  excess  of 
water  is  used  in  the  mixing  process.  After 
the  plastic  material  has  become  dry  and 
hard  it  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe  or 
shaped  by  any  other  cutting  tool  to  any 
desired  form.  Articles  made  in  this  way 
will  take  a  fine  polish.  Pigments  and 
other  coloring  materials  may  be  added  to 
give  any  desired  shade  of  color  or  tint. 

Plastics  made  from  casein  are  of  two 
classes:  (1)  those  made  from  casein  alone, 
and  (2)  those  made  with  casein  and  a 
filler.  Articles  made  from  casein  alone 
are  rather  brittle  and  lack  tensile 
strength.  Accordingly,  there  is  little  ap¬ 
plication  for  this  type  of  plastic.  In  or¬ 
der  to  give  varying  degrees  of  hardness, 
flexibility  and  tensile  strength  to  the  plas¬ 
tics,  varying  amounts  of  gums,  waxes  or 
oils  are  added.  If  transparent  or  semi¬ 
transparent  articles  are  desired,  the  ca¬ 
sein  must  be  free  from  impurities.  Any 
butterfat  which  might  be  present  is  ex¬ 
tracted  with  a  fat  solvent. 

Casein  plastics  are  made  under  several 
different  trade  names.  The  first  one  prob¬ 
ably  was  “Galalith”  which  comes  from 
the  Greek  meaning  “milk  stone.”  Other 
trade  names  which  have  become  more  or 
less  widely  known  are  “Neolith,”  “Eri- 
noid,”  “Lactoid,”  “Zoolite,”  “Casolith,” 
“Akalit,”  “Lactolithe,”  “Sicalithe,”  “Iva- 
rolith,”  “Aladdinite,”  and  “Kyloid.”  The 
last  three  brands  and  “Erinoid”  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
“Erinoid”  is  also  manufactured  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Products  of  Casein  Plastics 

Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of 
all  the  articles  made  from  casein  plastics. 
A  few  of  the  different  classes  of  articles 
should  be  mentioned  because  of  their 
importance. 

Artificial  Ivory.  —  This  substance  is 
made  by  tinting  a  filled  casein  with  some 
yellow  coloring  material.  Filling  mate¬ 
rials  frequently  used  are  bone  dust,  ivory 
dust  or  pure  limestone.  When  dry  this 
substance  is  very  hard  and  does  not 
easily  chip  or  break.  Neither  does  it  turn 
yellow  with  age  as  does  pure  ivory.  Many 
useful  articles  are  made  from  casein 
ivory.  A  large  proportion  of  the  bil¬ 
liard  balls  used  in  this  country  are  made 
from  this  material.  It  finds  its  way  into 
the  manufacture  of  backs  for  brushes  and 


mirrors,  combs,  piano  keys,  manicure 
sets,  knife  handles,  small  picture  frames, 
small  ornamental  articles  such  as  statu¬ 
ary  and  many  novelties  and  fancy  articles 
of  various  descriptions.  Artificial  pearls 
are  made  by  adding  fish  scales  or  a  small 
amount  of  calcium  sulphate  to  the  plas¬ 
tic  casein  before  it  is  allowed  to  harden. 

Artificial  Stone. — Casein  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  binding  material  and  when  mixed 
with  finely  powdered  substances  such  as 
clay,  silica,  feldspar,  limestone,  marble, 
kaolin,  magnesium  carbonate,  or  the  ox¬ 
ides  of  either  lead,  zinc  or  magnesium,  an 
excellent  artificial  stone  is  produced.  It 
is  used  extensively  in  Europe  in  making 
panels  and  moldings  for  inside  decora¬ 
tions,  built-in  china  closets  and  book 
cases  and  mantels.  It  may  be  easily 
carved  or  shaped  to  any  desirable  form, 
is  easily  cleaned  and  holds  a  beautiful 
luster  almost  indefinitely. 

Artificial  Celluloid. — Plastic  casein  is 
used  in  making  an  excellent  artificial  cel¬ 
luloid.  Celluloid  is  objectionable  because 
of  its  great  inflammability.  On  the  other 
hand  casein  is  not  inflammable  but  is 
lacking  in  elasticity  and  tensile  strength. 
When  the  two  are  mixed  an  excellent 
celluloid-like  material  is  produced  which 
is  practically  non-inflammable  and  has  al¬ 
most  as  much  elasticity  and  tensile 
strength  as  pure  celluloid. 

Casein  celluloids  have  greatly  replaced 
pure  celluloids  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  kinds  of  articles  such  as  combs, 
chessmen,  small  decorative  boxes,  rulers, 
penholders,  toys,  buckles,  etc. 

Artificial  Jewelry.  —  Casein  may  be 
combined  with  various  other  substances 
to  form  materials  for  making  excellent 
grades  of  artificial  jewelry.  Ebony  or 
jet  may  be  made  by  mixing  casein  with 
lampblack  or  various  mineral  blacks; 
jade  or  lapis  lazuli,  casein  with  powdered 
malachite  green  or  aniline  green ;  gold 
stone,  casein  with  powdered  brass  or 
bronze ;  amber,  casein  hardened  with 
picric  acid,  and  silver  stone,  casein  with 
powdered  aluminum. 

Artificial  Cork  and  Matting. — When 
plastic  casein  is  combined  with  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  ground  cork,  sawdust,  hair, 
paper  pulp,  asbestos,  etc.,  an  excellent 
artificial  cork  or  cork-like  matting  is  pro¬ 
duced.  These  materials  have  consider¬ 
able  rigidity.  They  may  be  used  not 
only  as  substitutes  for  natural  corks  for 
bottles  but  also  as  heat  insulators  where 
the  temperatures  are  not  too  high. 

Electrical  Insulators. — Casein  is  a  good 
insulator  against  electrical  current  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  a  plate  of  the 
plastic  material  one-twelfth  inch  thick  is 
proof  against  16,000  volts.  Either  casein 
alone  or  mixed  with  crude  rubber  or 
powdered  glass  makes  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
sulating  material.  This  material  is  mold¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  tubes  and  rods  and  is 
used  to  insulate  wires,  metal  rods  and 
electrical  connnections  of  many  kinds. 

Imitation  Horn.  —  Plastic  casein  may 
be  made  to  resemble  horn  and  can  be  made 
into  such  articles  as  brush  backs,  imita¬ 
tion  tortoise  shell,  meerschaum,  button^ 
manicure  sets,  shoe  horns,  combs  and 
hair  ornaments. 

Imitation  Leather,  Linoleum,  Etc.  — 
These  substances  are  not  true  plasties 
but  are  related  to  casein  plastics  in  that 
they  are  made  from  casein  and  fibrous 
materials  by  methods  of  preparation  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  used  in  making  true  plastics. 
Casein  is  used  as  the  binding  agent  and 
such  materials  as  felt,  hair,  canvas  cloth, 
asbestos  and  leather  waste  are  used  as 
fillers.  Glycerine,  tung  oil,  linseed  oil,  or 
turpentine  are  used  to  give  flexibility. 
This  type  of  material  has  been  used  for 
automobile  tops,  for  automobile  and  fur¬ 
niture  upholstering,  for  machine  belts 
and  for  sole  leather.  Certain  types  of 
floor  coverings  have  been  made  in  this 
way. 

Many  of  the  common  articles  found  in 
almost  any  home  in  the  United  States 
have  been  made  at  least  partly  from  the 
casein  of  ordinary  cow’s  milk. 

In  a  forthcoming  article  the  use  of 
casein  in  the  manufacture  of  adhesives 
and  glues,  paints,  foods  and  medicines,  in 
the  textile  industry,  and  in  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  will  he  discussed,  j.  w.  bartlett. 


UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  Inc.  8NY-6-8 
General  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Please  send  complete  information 

□  on  farm  electrification 

□  on  Delco-Light  Batteries 


800  Watt 
Delco-Light 
Plant.  32  volt 

as  low  as 

$159.50 

delivered  and 
installed  by 
your  nearest 
Delco-Light 
Dealer 

(battery  and 
wiring  extra) 

Other  Delco- 
Light  Plants 
150  watts  to 
6ooo  watts 


•  Now  Delco-Light 
cuts  the  cost  of 
electricity  that 
makes  every  farm 
job  easier!  Now 
costs  less  to  buy — 
less  than  ever  to 
operate. 

Here’s  new  low 
cost  power  for 
lighting  home  and 
yard,  barns  and 
buildings.  A  wealth 
of  power  for  farm  chores  —  milking, 
water  pumping.  Power  for  household  ap¬ 
pliances— washing  machine,  vacuum 
cleaner,  iron  and  other  appliances.  Full 
capacity  the  instant  you  touch  a  button. 
And  you  can  have  it  now  —  without  in¬ 
stallation  delays! 

Get  the  facts  on  this  new,  cheap  source 
of  electric  current.  Learn  the  amazing  low 
upkeep  of  the  improved  Blue  Ribbon 
Delco-Light  Plant.  Sturdy — built  for  long, 
reliable  life  with  a  minimum  of  working 
parts.  Compact—  easily  installed  in  a  small 
space.  Efficient—  delivers  full  800  watts  .  .  . 
ample  for  dozens  of  jobs  on  the  average 
farm. 


Send  coupon  to  make  dollars  last  longer 
Now  you  can  have  all  the  advantages  of 
electricity  at  a  saving  of  many  dollars. 
Your  local  Delco-Light  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  this  powerful  light  plant  to 
you. 


LIBERAL  PAYMENT  TERMS  1 

Your  Delco-Light  Dealer  will  arrange  I 
easy  finance  Terms  to  suit  you.  J 
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Wtt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  8,  1937 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  believe  that  if  you  would  answer  the 
following  question  regarding  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  concerns  advertising  automobiles, 
gold*  watches,  etc.,  for  the  return  of  labels 
of  the  products  advertised  you  would  be 
conferring  a  favor  upon  your  readers. 
Are  the  offers  made  in  good  faith,  and  are 
all  who  comply  with  the  conditions 
treated  fairly?  Do  the  judges  who  are 
sometimes  people  of  prominence  see  all  of 
the  letters  submitted,  sometimes  reaching 
50.000  or  more,  or  do  they  just  reach  m 
and  select  a  few  and  judge  from  the  ones 
selected?  Of  course  there  is  no  fraud, 
as  the  contestants  all  get  value  received. 
If  you  can  throw  any  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
some  "of  your  readers  a  disappointment. 

Ohio.  c.  H.  D. 

The  concerns  using  these  contest  propo¬ 
sitions  do  so  purely  for  the  advertising 
value  they  have.  The  prizes  are  awarded 
and  we  judge  the  merits  of  each  contest¬ 
ant  are  carefully  considered.  No  one 
person  could  read  all  the  letters  but 
clerks  weed  them  out  from  certain  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  agreed  upon  beforehand  or 
from  the  correct  answers,  and  the  judges 
pass  on  the  final  selections.  Usually 
there  is  a  necessity  of  selling  some  goods, 
buying  some  goods,  collecting  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  rendering  some  service  that  is 
advantageous  to  the  company  backing  the 
contest,  and  it  has  always  been  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  contestant  put  in  service  and 
money  equivalent  to  the  prize  awarded. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  majority  of  the  companies 
sponsoring  the  contests.  Some  nice  peo¬ 
ple  win  and  many  people  enjoy  contests 
for  the  contest  itself,  but  in  the  last 
analysis  they  have  more  than  earned  the 
prize. 


Enclosed  find  a  card  received  from 
S  W.  Pike,  Seedsman,  Inc.,  Box  300, 
St.  Charles,  Ill.  This  must  be  one  of  a 
chain  of  cards,  but  it  sounds  too  good  to 
be  true.  You  have  helped  us  so  much  in 
the  past,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  aid  again.  This  may  also  save 
trouble  for  others.  j.  h.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

This  card,  sent  out  by  S.  W.  Pike,  of¬ 
fers  great  bargains  in  seeds  and  states 
that  a  50th  anniversary  collection  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  recipient  of  the  card.  He 
names  special  wonderful  varieties  and  in¬ 
cludes  five  Summer  flowering  bulbs  free 
for  the  names  of  five  flower  lovers.  For 
years  black  we  have  received  similar 
cards.  We  have  also  received  numerous 
complaints  that  the  seeds  were  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  indications  were  that  the 
main  interest  was  in  getting  additional 
names.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ordered  Mr.  Pike  to  stop  certain  misrep¬ 
resentations  of  seeds  and  principally  that 
the  seeds  would  be  sent  free.  It  was 
charged  that  the  so-called  “free”  products 
were  included  in  the  price  the  purchasers 
were  required  to  pay  for  the  goods.  We 
had  some  complaint  that  the  offers  were 
not  fulfilled. 


Please  let  me  know  what  you  can  about 
this  Atlantic  City  vacation  fund. 

New  York.  J.  B.  s. 

This  is  purely  a  chain  proposition. 
Some  may  possibly  receive  their  pay¬ 
ment  but  they  could  only  do  so  as  long 
as  the  club  was  in  existence.  When 
payments  ceased  to  come  in  the  plan 
would  naturally  break  up  and  the  rest  of 
the  members  would  have  only  the  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  our  information,  however, 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  cur¬ 
tailed  the  activities  of  this  club  as  well 
as  the  Argonne  Forest  Park  and  closed 
them  up.  Any  letters  sent  after  the  Post 
Office  edict  will  be  returned  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Where  the  company 
received  the  25  cents  there  is  some  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  money  will  be  returned 
but  this  is  not  confirmed.  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  has  squashed  several 
propositions  working  on  the  same  lines. 


Your  letter  regarding  the  radio  course 
was  thankfully  received.  Although  I 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  was  unaware  that 
such  a  fine  service  was  extended  by  the 
magazine  until  informed  of  it  by  my 
parents  who  are  subscribers.  R.  J.  a. 

New  York. 

Our  department  is  glad  to  be  of  any 
help  in  any  way  we  can  with  information 
or  advice  and  we  are  doubly  glad  when  it 
answers  a  real  problem.  It  is  pleasant 
to  have  words  of  thanks. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  long  enough  now  to  feel  that  I  am 
one  of  your  family,  and  to  begin  to  ask 
favors.  My  husband  sent  an  order  to 
the  Farmers’  Chickery,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
for  15  ducklings  and  10  turkey  poults,  en¬ 
closing  a  money  order  for  $9.75.  After 
writing  them  a  couple  of  times  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  saying  they  would  re¬ 
turn  our  money  as  they  could  not  fill  the 
order,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  We 
have  written  them  since,  but  to  date  have 
not  received  a  reply.  We  wonder  if  you 
can  do  anything  for  us?  I.  M.  W. 

Vermont. 

The  Farmers’  Chickery  failed  to  re¬ 
spond  to  our  letters  and  the  complaint 
has  been  filed  with  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 


I  enrolled  for  a  traffic  inspection  course 
with  a  correspondence  school  in  October, 
1936.  I  paid  a  down  payment  of  $10  and 
one  month’s  tuition  of  $10.  They  gave 
me  a  contract  guaranteeing  a  position 
within  three  months  after  I  finished  the 
course  or  a  refund  of  my  tuition  which 
would  total  $67.50  when  I  have  finished. 
I  am  also  to  pay  $10  out  of  my  first 
month’s  salary  and  likewise  $10  out  of 
my  second  month’s  salary.  I  am  about 
75  per  cent  finished  with  the  course  and 
would  like  to  know  the  exact  honesty  of 
this  school  before  I  send  in  the  balance. 
My  examination  papers  show  a  good 
grade.  w.  E.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Signed  contracts  are  binding  unless 
fraud,  deception  or  misrepresentation  are 
proved.  These  contracts  are  seldom 
cancelled  and  if  you  discontinue  the 
course  you  are  dunned  for  the  full 
amount  due.  Some  schools  go  into  court 
to  enforce  the  payment.  They  are  within 
their  legal  rights  in  doing  so.  As  to  the 
promise  of  positions,  the  majority  of  the 
schools  deny  that  this  is  in  the  contract 
and  many  times  it  is  the  mere  promise 
of  the  salesman  who  is  anxious  to  get 
your  name  to  a  contract  so  he  can  get  his 
commission.  However,  the  general  rule 
in  regard  to  refunding  the  entire  fee  de¬ 
pends  first  on  the  student  completing  the 
course.  Then  it  is  necessary  for  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  take  a  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  position  as  stated  on  his  ap¬ 
plication.  If  he  fails  to  receive  a  passing 
mark,  or  fails  to  pass  the  examination  and 
receives  no  appointment  within  a  year, 
then  the  student  will  be  eligible  for  a  re¬ 
fund  of  money  paid  for  the  training  course. 
If  examinations  are  not  scheduled  it 
makes  no  difference.  The  contract  is 
binding  until  all  conditions  are  com¬ 
plied  with.  Our  advice  is  to  ponder  well 
before  signing  and  decide  whether  you 
can  wait  this  indefinite  time  and  whether 
you  have  the  money  to  pay  the  fee  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  contract. 


Will  you  kindly  check  up  on  Theo. 
Brande,  Silver  Lake,  Ind.?  Last  August 
he  sent  me  an  order  of  $5.50  for  poultry, 
asking  me  to  ship  at  once.  I  did,  but  as 
I  could  not  fill  the  entire  order,  I  in¬ 
closed  my  own  check  for  $2.50  as  a  re¬ 
fund.  His  check  for  the  $5.50  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “wrong  date.”  Since  then 
he  will  not  answer  my  letters.  Will  you 
kindly  see  what  your  office  can  do  for  me? 

New  Jersey.  e.  o. 

Mr.  Brande  has  not  replied  to  any  of 
our  requests  for  payment.  The  letters 
are  evidently  reaching  him  but  the  ac¬ 
count  remains  unpaid. 


I  am  sending  my  renewal.  It  is  a  small 
amount  for  such  a  great  service.  Many 
do  not  stop  to  think  what  they  are  get¬ 
ting  for  the  small  sum  that  brings  The 
R.  N.-Y.  regularly  to  their  homes.  I 
wouldn’t  be  without  it  for  many  times  the 
present  cost.  If  I  knew  of  any  in  my 
neighborhood  who  did  not  take  the  paper 
I  would  gladly  send  it  to  them.  It  can 
be  read  and  understood  by  everyone.  I 
wish  it  could  be  read  by  everyone.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  better  world. 

New  York.  a.  l.  8. 

This  is  such  a  whole-hearted  tribute 
we  cannot  refrain  from  printing  it.  The 
missionary  work  is  appreciated  and  our 
purpose  is  to  merit  it  and  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  readers  in  any  way  me  can. 


Persons  said  to  be  representing  them¬ 
selves  as  AAA  agents  have  been  unlaw¬ 
fully  collecting  fees  for  taking  “claims 
for  processing  taxes  paid  out  by  consum¬ 
ers”  under  the  1933,  1934  and  1935  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  programs.  It  is 
said  that  several  men  had  collected  money 
from  farmers  in  Oklahoma  and  had  then 
disappeared.  The  administrator  states 
that  no  agents  of  this  type  are  working 
anywhere  and  any  money  paid  them  has 
been  obtained  through  false  representa¬ 
tions.  Farmers  and  others  are  warned 
to  be  on  their  guard  if  approached. 


If  you’ll  need  a  silo  next  fall 
or  a  year  later,  now  is  the 
time  to  order  it. 

The  cost  of  lumber,  steel  and 
labor  has  gone  up  and  is  go¬ 
ing  higher.  Our  prices  are 
still  the  same  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without 
notice.  Order  now  and 
you  get  present  low 
prices,  taking  delivery 
when  you  want  it. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla 
you'll  want  —  famous 
for  convenience,  endur¬ 
ing  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  today 
for  catalog  and  our 
lowest  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,'  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


fCONOMY 

A  Silos 


1 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 


Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


FOR  A  LASTING  INVESTMENT 
BUILD  NOW-  PRICES  MAY  ADVANCE 

Take  advantage  of  savings 

now  possible.  Write  for  details. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Factory 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


BUY  YOUR 
CRAINE  SILO 

this 
year 


DOME 

ROOF 


With  the  high  price  of  dairy 
feeds  .  .  .  and  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials  going  up  all  along  the  line, 
this  is  an  exceptionally  good 
year  to  get  a  Craine  Silo.  New 
door  front  gives  you  a  ladder 
with  wide,  projecting  rungs, 
evenly  spaced ;  easier,  safer  to 
climb.  New  dome  roofs  have 
ladders  that  go  right  up  to  the 
ventilator. 

You  can  get  these  improved 
features  on  the  type  of  silo  that 
suits  your  farm  best.  .  .  .  New 
Korok  Tile  Stave  .  .  .  Craine 
Nateo  Tile  .  .  .  Craine  Triple 
Wall  .  .  .  Crasco  Wood  Stave. 
Write  today  for  information, 
prices  and  free  book  of  beauti¬ 
ful  silo  pictures. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

59  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


G et  the  Fa cts  About 

stover  £* 

SAMSON  "OIL-RITE" 

Before  You  Buy  Any 

WINDMILL  II  ir, 


Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  features  and  quality  that  only 
STOVER  provides.  STOVER  working  j 
parts  run  in  oil  and  are  protected  from 
moisture  and  dirt.  Extra  heavy  wheel 
shaft,  wrist  pins,  gears  and  pinions. 
Adjustable  stroke.  Positive  governor. 
Automotive  type  brake.  Doubly  fast¬ 
ened  wheel  bats.  Specially  braced  wheel 
arms.  Hot  galvanizing.  Self-aligning 
turntable  with  graphite-impregnated 
bronze  ring.  Doubly  girted  and  twisted- 
cable  braced  tower.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  STOVER  Windmills. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS.  Dept.  W20‘l 


Runs  in 
Lightest 
Breeze 


Safe  in 
Strongest  ’ 
Gale 


'Pump  anil 
[Splash  Self] 
Oiling 


Lasts  a 
Lifetime 
.  Guaranteed  J 


S  ONE-WIRE  KEEPS 
STOCK  FROM  CROPS 


i,  after  five  year3  in  successful  uso 
the  One-Wire  Electric  Pence  has  proved 
its  safety  and  dependability.  Harmless 
sting  of  battery  or  power  current  keeps 
livestock  where  they  belong.  Amazing 
time,  money  and  labor  savor.  Fencing 
costs  cut  to  8  cents  a  rodl  30-day  trial. 
USE  ORDINARY  WIRE  AND 
THIS  FENCER 
Ordinary  wire,  barbed  or  smooth,  and  the  One-Wire 
Fencer,  are  all  you  need.  One  strand-on  short  stakes 
60  ft.  apart.  One-fifth  as  much  wire;  no  gates.  Easily 
set  up;  quickly  moved.  One- Wire  Fencer  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  THREE  YEARS.  Types  for  every  cur¬ 
rent.  Send  for  VALUABLE  fencing  booklet  FREE. 
Gives  you  new  and  useful  farts  and  details,  and  explains 
generous  30-day  triaL  Send  for  this  booklet— right  now. 
ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-180  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Oldest  established  company  —  Distributors  invited. 


30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors] 


pR°TE^rK  AND 
livestock  ca,te: 


POULTRY 


Germ* 

lice.  M0'JsVnfeEcD 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

"FARM  SANITATION" 

Write  to  Desk  K-39-E  ,  Animal  Industry  Dept . 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 


Tfiee 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  1 3th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Plnura  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
*  wn  for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners.  Florists. 
Seed  m  Nurser*es.  Fruitand  Poultry  Men. 

NEW  MODELS 

tUHIVaJr  T  With  Ample  Power  for  Field 

MowHau\  Haying  and  Truck 
nuniHi|i  Crop  Xool3. 

and  Lawns  V  Also  Run  Beit 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


too  CA  IIP  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Hue  to  Mass  Production  Methods  "COMMERCIAL’’ 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving  s 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes:  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses— Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops — Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Circular— R 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  307-9  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FOR  INVENTORSLSV- 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Let 
YourPatent”nnd"Kecord  of  Invention"  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

yield.  SMITH  STUMP  PULLERS  -  La  Crescent,  Minn- 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.09 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical 

soltl  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


eIUVE  poultry 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  West  W aehlncton  M arket.  New  Y ork  City 


have  a  place 
We  pay  within 


EGG 

—  We  pay  within 

MARKETING 


tor  tnen 
24  hours 
110  yean 
in  busi 
ness. 


Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  —FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Receive  all  grades  —  paying  premiums  for  fancy 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1898 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  BON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  UENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  _  New  York  City 

Be  Modern!  Get  Modern  Service, 

modern  Quality,  modern  prices.  Our  modem  methods  give 
Quick  service  and  bright  guaranteed  neverfade  pictures. 
Boll  developed  16  prints  25c  coin.  16  reprints  25c. 
Enlargement.  coupon.  Send  next  roll  or  reprint  order  to 

MODERN  FINISHERS.  Box  3537- M.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Guaranteed  Print*.  2  Beautiful  Profession¬ 
al  Doubleweight  Enlargement*,  2oe.  Very  quirk  eerrire. 
Expert  workmanship.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  La  Crosse, Wlx. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.lLaCroaie,  Wis. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


CIDER 

PALMER  BROS., 


PRESSES,  PUMPS,  FILTERS. 
Supplies.  Two  good  used  presses. 
Booklet  R  facts  for  cider  and 
vinegar  makers  frea 

.  COS  COB.  CONN. 


POSTEYOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12xl2in.  cardboard  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4.00. 
Linen.  25  for  $3.50.  Name  and  address.  $1.00  extra. 
BRAVER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

as  representative 
lUt  AK1  VvlTri  CAR.  for  guaranteed  mo- 
ITmlM  «»  ■  ■  ■  ■  vril\  torand  tractor  oils, 

auto  specialties,  insecticides  and  other  fast  consumed 
farm  products  in  big  demand.  Permanent.  Good  future. 
Must  be  satisfied  with  S30  a  week  at  start.  Write  G.  C. 
WATERMAN,  840  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


CAMP  CARETAKER, 
around  mechanic; 
monthly ;  permanent. 
Stephen  St.,  Brooklyn, 


experienced  carpenter,  all¬ 
house  and  fifty  dollars 
BEN  FRANKLIN,  1721 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  WILLING  worker,  sober,  for  general 
farm  work  and  dairy;  drive  truck  and  tractor; 
$30  per  month;  good  home.  BIRMANN’S  FARM, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  FOR  helping  in  resort,  waiting  on  tables 
and  general  housework :  wages  and  tips.  BIR- 
MANN’S  FARM,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  poultry  farm,  single  man,  reli¬ 
able,  thorough  and  willing  worker:  $20  month¬ 
ly,  room  and  board.  TILLIE  CANAPE,  Longs- 
wamp  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HORSEMAN — Take  care  of  three  hunters;  must 
be  good  rider;  willing  to  do  general  farm  and 
garden  work  in  Spring  and  Summer  when  horses 
arc  turned  out;  permanent  position,  good  salary; 
excellent  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
3023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  cooking;  family  four  adults;  pleasant 
surroundings;  modern  country  home  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  good  salary.  ADVERTISER 
3(524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  man  general  farm 
work,  small  farm;  woman,  light  housework; 
$65  per  month,  board,  room.  ADVERTISER 
3625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  general  farm-band  with  ex¬ 
perience;  state  wages.  BOX  297,  New  Hope, 
I’a. 


WANTED. — Boy  or  man  for  work  on  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  vegetable  farm,  May  to  November,  $20 
to  $30  a  month  with  room  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  to  lie  generally  useful  in 
house  and  on  grounds  at  Dublin,  N.  II.;  $45  a 
month  to  start,  private  living-room,  bedrooms 
and  bath,  all  modern  conveniences;  state  age, 
nationality,  references.  BOX  355,  Dublin,  N.  II. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework;  no 
laundry;  five  dollars  per  week.  MRS.  HAR¬ 
OLD  HALL,  R.  3,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  ON  LONG  Island,  experienced 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  etc. ;  also  man  not 
thoroughly  experienced;  fine  home  and  board; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3628,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE  MAN,  possibly  middle-age,  as  handy¬ 
man  for  private  seaside  dwelling,  preferably 
one  who  wants  a  good  home;  write,  mentioning 
salary,  ability,  etc.;  give  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work  and  to  milk  a  couple  of  cows;  handy 
with  tools;  state  wages.  S.  LUTIN,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  garden  and  handle 
horses,  milk  two  cows;  sober,  reliable;  thirty 
dollars  monthly  with  board;  start  immediately. 
MOUNT  HOPE  FARM,  Saverio  Bacchetta,  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  vegetable  farm.  $30  monthly 
and  board  to  start;  write  full  particulars. 
JOHN  PAFFENDORF,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


5  EXPERIENCED  FARM-HANDS  for  June  1, 
$30  month,  room  and  board;  state  age  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  PAFFENDORF  BROS., 
North  Arlington,  N.  J. 


WOMEN  FOR  cook  and  general  housework  on 
farm,  all-year  position;  state  age,  experience 
and  salary  in  first  letter.  E.  PAFFENDORF, 
North  Arlington,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Middle-aged,  experienced 
houseworkers;  woman,  cook,  clean;  man,  help 
in  house,  do  gardening,  odd  jobs;  all-year  job; 
Hillsdale.  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  salary  $60 
per  month,  room,  board;  write  qualifications. 
ADVERTISER  3633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  to  do  light  house¬ 
work  in  exchange  for  room  and  board;  pleas¬ 
ant  home,  all  conveniences.  MRS.  A.  ROSE, 
92  Elm  St.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man, 
herdsman;  woman,  general  housework;  $40 
month  to  start;  maintenance,  all  improvements; 
175  acre  farm:  purebred  Holsteins.  THOMAS 
C.  SANDERSON,  Glenwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Sober,  middle-aged  man  to  work  on 
small  farm;  good  milker.  A.  SCHWARTZ, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  13,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS,  CERTIFIED  dairy,  clean,  healthy, 
16  cows;  steady  employment,  6-day  week, 
10-hour  day;  $9  week  and  board  start,  $10  later; 
single  men.  SHEFFIELD  FARMS  CO.,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker,  good  cook, 
country,  all  conveniences;  $35  monthly. 
ETHEL  VAUNATTA,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  assist  with  care 
of  children;  state  qualifications,  references  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  22,  Coytesville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Reliable,  middle-aged  farmer,  to 
work  a  good  farm  in  Albany  County,  stocked 
and  equipped,  shares  or  rent.  JOHN  YAKUP- 
CIAK,  54  Henry  St.,  East  Portchester,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Young  or  middle-aged  woman  for 
plain  cooking,  private  Protestant  county 
school  $50  a  month  and  maintenance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  YVOMAN,  capable  of  doing  complete 
general  housework  in  country  home  for  family 
of  three  adults;  must  be  able  to  furnish  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ability  and  character;  wages  ten 
dollars  per  week  with  room  and  board;  steady 
position;  give  age  and  full  particulars  iu  first 
letter.  S.  B.  O’HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  country;  fifty 
month.  PORTER,  30  East  68th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FARM-RAISED  SINGLE  man  for  general  farm 
work,  milking  machine  used  but  must  be  good 
milker:  steady  work;  $45  month  and  keep.  BOX 
3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WAXTED  —  Pleasant,  competent  housekeeper 
with  clean  bill  of  health;  simple  farm  home; 
state  salary  and  experience  first  letter.  MRS. 
DALEE  WATTS,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


RESPONSIBLE  PERSON,  cook  and  general 
housework,  immediate  employment.  Summer  in 
Maine;  children  in  family;  references  and  pic¬ 
ture.  MRS.  WOODBURY,  Kenwood,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED- — Experienced  farmer,  willing 
worker,  must]  be  good  man  on  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor;  also  to  do  chores  around  chickens;  $60, 
house;  full  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  FARM  couple,  white,  young,  no 
children;  man  to  work  around  farm  and  take 
care  of  animals;  must  like  dogs;  wife  for  maid 
and  general  housework,  no  laundry,  small  fam¬ 
ily;  $30  each  per  month,  good  board  and  room. 
BOX  265,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Certified  milker,  certified  dairy.  15 
cows;  wages  $40  and  board;  write  age,  refer¬ 
ence,  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


BOY  WANTED  to  learn  kennel  business;  must 
be  neat  and  clean;  non-smoker  and  willing 
worker;  write,  stating  age,  weight,  nationality, 
references  and  wages  expected.  CULLY,  870 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Handy-man,  strong  and  willing,  for 
country  house  iu  the  Catskills;  state  wages 
with  room  and  board.  P.  O.  BOX  316,  Haines 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WAXTED  —  Single  man  around  farm;  good 
home.  LOUIS  KAIFLER,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man.  single,  work  on  poultry 
farm.  $20  mouth  and  board;  some  experience 
preferred.  ADY'ERTISER  3646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  AND  WIFE,  farm  on  shares,  modern 
home,  irrigation.  KEMBLE,  Lower  Bank, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Maid  for  general  housework,  three 
in  family;  write  stating  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected;  references  essential.  MRS.  J.  H. 
PATRICK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  —  Expert  gardener,  handyman,  drive 
car:  wife,  excellent  cook;  Westchester.  J.  II. 
SCHWARTZ,  110  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 


MAN  ON  BROILER  plant,  single,  experienced, 
age  30-45,  weight  over  150  lbs.,  drive  truck: 
$30  and  board  monthly,  time  off  and  real  good 
home.  SEAVElt  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  COUPLE  for  working  housekeepers; 

$40  month;  good  home;  man  must  drive  car; 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3650,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  unencumbered;  man, 
lawn,  garden,  etc.;  wife,  cooking;  wages  $75, 
no  board,  house,  light  and  fuel  supplied;  send 
copy  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3651,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  assist  with  housework  on 
farm.  AIItLIE  FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  good  plain  cook, 
preferably  white,  middle-aged,  not  over  50; 
for  family  two  elderly  persons,  private  house, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  3653,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  single  dry-hand  milker; 

also  single  man  to  drive  team  and  do  other 
farm  work;  also  elderly  responsible  man  to  do 
light  chores  around  house.  Address  STRATH- 
GLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  GIRL  to  care  for  poultry.  AIRLIE 
FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  FULL  charge,  business  couple, 
one  child,  modern  small  house,  plain  cooking; 
$30  start;  send  age,  nationality,  references,  pic¬ 
ture.  AXINN,  89-21  172d  St.,  Jamaica,  New 
York  City. 


GIRL  TO  ASSIST  housework,  three  adults;  sea¬ 
shore  in  Summer;  $13  per  month.  MRS.  E. 
R.  BLYLER,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  on  fruit  farm,  sober,  industrious, 
Protestant;  steady  position;  $20  to  start;  ref¬ 
erences;  good  home.  BROOKVIEW  ORCHARDS, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  WHITE,  over  35,  no  children;  experi¬ 
enced  gardener,  handyman,  driver’s  license; 
wife,  laundress,  board  few  help;  small  adult 
Westchester  family;  write  age,  nationality,  re¬ 
ligion,  wages,  references.  ADVERTISER  3657, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  poultry  work,  drive  car;  state 
wages  with  board;  references,  height,  weight. 
FAIRWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Coram,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  YOUNG,  quiet,  conscientious, 
dependable,  experienced,  $25;  inexperienced, 
willing  to  learn,  $20;  couple,  modern  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  monthly  farm  hands,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  preference  given  one  who  has  knowledge 
of  tobacco  farming.  Apply  BOX  367,  Annapo¬ 
lis,  Md. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  a  reliable  single  man  with 
good  habits  on  a  poultry  and  truck  farm;  one 
for  $20,  more  experienced  for  $30  per  month 
and  board.  J.  A.  HERMAN,  Fombell,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farm-hand,  good 
milker  and  teamster,  sober;  $35  monthly  and 
board.  MATHIASEN,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Mature  man,  thoroughly  experienced, 
modern  battery  poultry  plant;  all-round  me¬ 
chanic,  strictly  sober,  able  to  maintain  self, 
if  single;  good  quarters;  Westchester  County; 
state  age,  nationality,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy-man,  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
ADVERTISER  3662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROWER,  RELIABLE,  handy,  no  liquor,  small 
bungalow;  $15  week  start;  references.  A. 
POMPER,  R.  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WHITE,  Protestant,  plain 
cooking,  no  heavy  laundry,  family  of  three; 
small  farm  Nassau  County;  good  home,  slight 
eoriipensation;  would  consider  couple,  man  for 
farming;  state  age,  salary,  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  PROTESTANT  man  for  general  work 
on  poultry  farm,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.; 
state  age,  weight,  height,  references  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3671,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Handyman,  run  Ford  tractor,  care 
of  kitchen,  garden,  milk  cow;  $20  month, 
room  and  board.  CARNEY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wil¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  Protestant  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  on  modern  farm;  child  not  ob¬ 
jectionable;  write,  stating  all  particulars.  E.  R., 
Box  43,  Angels,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  able  to  take  full  charge  of 
small  house;  good  plain  cook;  man  care  for 
garden,  ear,  do  general  work;  family  of  two 
adults,  one  child;  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  good 
home  for  conscientious  workers;  wages  $85; 
reply  fully,  experience  and  character  references. 
ADVERTISER  3672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  to  keep  house  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  3674,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  farm-raised,  work  on  well- 
equipped  poultry  farm,  seven  miles  from 
Washington;  use  no  liquor;  industrious;  milk 
one  cow;  able  to  furnish  unquestionable  char¬ 
acter  references;  $30  month,  room  and  board; 
permanent  position  available  at  once.  MILTON 
ROBERTS,  West  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 


MARRIED  MAN,  board  help,  milk,  general  farm 
work;  also  single  man  to  do  dairy  work  and 
milk.  SAUGERTIES  FARMS,  Saugertles,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER.  small  village 
three  in  family;  not  farm;  state  salary,  expe¬ 
rience.  STOTT,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Unencumbered  woman,  housework, 
neat;  adults.  DR.  VAUGHAN,  Mt.  Kiseo, 
N.  Y. 


WAXTED — Two  girls  to  take  complete  charge 
of  country  home;  conveniences.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  poultry  farm.  Long  Island; 

cottage  supplied;  salary.  TELEPHONE  Inger- 
soll  2-6607. 


ROUTE  DRIVER,  canvasser  and  salesman  for 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  YOUMANS  FARMS, 
New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  HANDY  with  tools,  farm,  near  New 
York;  write  particulars,  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3682.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 
of  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  more;  licensed  in 
own  State:  $54  to  $66  a  month  and  full  main¬ 
tenance;  8-hour  duty.  Apply  by  letter  to 
CREEDMORE  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Queens  Vil¬ 
lage,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  or  boy,  strong,  honest,  willing 
and  able  to  work  on  farm;  $15  per  month, 
room  and  board;  tips  extra;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  nationality;  no  tobacco  or  liquor.  P. 
EUSXER.  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — For  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  a  family  with  two  or  more  men  to 
work  under  a  farm  manager;  experienced  in 
dry-hand  milking,  general  farm  work  and  use 
of  machinery;  correspondence  invited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3684,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — By  couple  30  and  29,  positions,  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  man  State  college  training; 
woman  normal  school  graduate,  with  housekeep¬ 
ing  interest;  Protestant;  references.  LEON 
NOBLE,  298  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  wants  farm  work,  milk, 
teamster;  experience;  references.  GORDON 
BARROWS,  Sharon,  Mass. 


COUFLE,  NEAR  40,  daughter  12,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  or  other  country  work; 
efficient  manager,  dependable,  bondable,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  BELLAMY,  1466  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  GIRL,  American,  wants  work,  in¬ 
doors  or  out,  on  farm.  MARY  HERKIMER, 
Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Protestant,  trustworthy,  wishes 
chauffeur,  handy-man  position  with  reliable 
people;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  3630, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — General  agriculture  man, 
experienced  teamster,  tractor-man  and  live¬ 
stock:  clean,  sober:  $40  per  month,  room,  board 
and  laundry.  ADVERTISER  3632,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEMAN;  state  wages.  KIMBLE, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Mystic,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  two  years’  experience,  desires 
place  on  poultry  farm.  W.  ROBERTSON 
care  Gray,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Married  man,  practical 
and  college  trained,  managing  fine  estates, 
general  agriculture,  livestock,  beef  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  horses,  veterinary,  landscaping,  general 
construction  work;  prefer  Maryland  or  South; 
references.  ADVERTISER  3638,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SIN  OLE,  EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  desires 
position  with  medium-sized  herd;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  calf-raising,  milk  production  and 
producing  all  grades  of  raw  milk;  good  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3640,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  ESTATE  position  wanted;  former 
dairy-food-plants’  operator,  practical  dairy- 
man-creameryman,  past  several  years  employed 
at  farm  and  garden  work,  would  make  excel¬ 
lent  caretaker  on  small,  year  around,  gentle¬ 
man  s  country  place;  or  working-foreman,  gar¬ 
dener’s  assistant,  on  large  private  farm-estate-; 
wife  cheerful  part-time  worker,  two  grown 
school  children,  outstanding  references.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  3664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AY  ANTED — Job  as  bricklayer,  mason,  for  all  of 
the  season;  life-long  experience,  able  for  any 
project;  bargaining  reasonable.  ADY'ERTISER 
3665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-nuniucLj.  liial/  grauuaie,  ex- 
peneneed,  wants  work,  drive  car,  milk:  no 
liquor.  ADY  ERTISER  3643,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  YY ISHES  work  on  a  certified  dairy 
farm;  man  experienced  dry -hand  milker;  wife, 
cook;  references;  state  wages.  SAM  C.  CLARK 
Box  255,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  26,  NO  CHILDREN,  desire  position, 

gardener,  caretaker,  experienced  farm  and 
garden  work,  drive;  abstainer  tobacco,  liquor, 
TeTg£l?£1,Sn’-Seventl1  DaY  Adventist;  state  salary. 
ALBERT  KIESSLING,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  and  general  farm- 

er,  35,  married,  one  child;  understands  pas¬ 
teurizing,  butter-making,  bottling,  milking-ma¬ 
chines,  crops,  poultry,  fruit,  machinery;  refer¬ 
ences;  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  3647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


single,  farm-raised,  on  a  100-acre  or  more 
general  farm  in  New  York  State.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN -AMERICAN  YVOMAN  as  companion 
and  to  assist  with  housework;  no  farm  P  o 
BOX  913,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
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ager,  efficient,  trustworthy,  American,  mar- 
experience ;  best!  references.  DODGE 
SM11H,  YYhite  River  Junction,  Vermont. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  BOY,  18,  wants  work  on  gen- 

eral  farm;  begin  June  21.  SOREN  SMITH,  R. 
3,  Delsea  Drive,  Y'ineland,  N  J 


ALL-AROUND  MECHANIC  (American),  expe- 

rienc-ed  in  many  lines,  including  electricity, 
desires  permanent  connection  with  a  living 
wage,  preferably  with  living  quarters  for  fam° 
ily;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3654,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


riMiiiST  GARDENER,  single.  45,  Protestant, 
take  charge  gentleman’s  estate;  understands 
livestock,  greenhouses,  lawns,  fruits,  vegetables- 
life  experience;  Connecticut  driver’s  license.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADY  ERTISER  3655,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


handy  machinery,  tools,  capable,  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  poultry-fruit;  excellent  referenees- 
$o0  each.  ADY  ERTISER  3656,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y.  ^  s  POSITION  desired;  have 

had  lo  years  practical  experience  with  all 
types  of  estate  and  commercial  farming  and 
agricuUural  college  training.  ADVERTISER 
36o9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TYVO  EXPERT  dry-hand  milkers  want  job;  ex¬ 
perienced  to  milk  26  cows  each ;  no  smoking 
or  drinking;  wages  not  less  than  $46  with 
’  can  _furnish  reference.  ADY'ERTISEIt 
3666,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE,  YIIDDLE-AGED  man,  strictlv  honest 
temperate,  dependable;  highest  references; 
willingly  do  light  work  for  home  with  kindly 
appreciative  people.  ADVERTISER  3663,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  single,  desires  posi- 
tion  private  place,  country  hotel  or  small 
farm:  good  references;  experienced,  capable 
honest  man.  ADVERTISER  3667,  care  IUirai 
New-Yorker. 


YY  ORKING  MANAGER,  all  branches,  diversified 
farming,  specialized,  dairying,  poultry  or¬ 
chards;  profitable  results.  ADVERTISER  3668 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  HANDY  with  tools,  willing  to  live  iu 

country;  give  land  privilege  and  room  for 
services  rendered.  ADVERTISER  3669,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABLE  BODIED,  RELIABLE  bachelor,  63,  seeks 
permanent  job,  uses  no  liquor  or  tobacco-  lias 
had  experience  selling  groceries  and  shoes,  also 
some  with  horses  and  poultry;  lias  been  doing- 
pick  and  shovel  work  lately;  handv  with  carpen¬ 
ter  tools  and  paint  brush:  good  wages  expected- 
no  object.on  to  living  alone.  CHRIS  CRABIEl’ 
Milltown,  N.  J.  ’ 

MAN,  58,  SINGLE,  sober,  wishes  light  work  on 

tarm  or  watchman;  $16  month;  steady  all 

•^arT  jaj^ckl,  ,V.aru  I-enobel,  36-36  Steinway 
St.,  Long  Island  City. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  419. 
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PERFECTION  High-Power  Oil  Range  No.  R-879 


evesufivltme  acc&um  movle/wi  PERFECTION 
OIL  RANGE  ivitii  HIGH'POWER  BURNERS! 


•  It’s  PERFECTION  in  modern  porcelain- 
enameled  beauty,  unsurpassed  by  any 
stove,  regardless  of  fuel!  PERFECTION,  too, 
in  performance,  for  it  has  five  High-Power 
burners  —  so  clean  you  need  never  wash 
another  sooty  pan  —  so  fast  you  can  boil 
two  quarts  of  water  in  about  eight  minutes — 
all  this,  with  kerosene  economy.  No  wonder 
homemakers  everywhere  say,  "It  certainly 
is  PERFECTION!" 

High-Power  burners  are  ready  to  cook 
the  minute  you  light  them.  As  for  regu¬ 
lation, they  respond  instantly  to  the  slightest 
turn  of  the  control  wheel,  offering  you 
steady,  dependable  cooking 
heats  for  every  task  from  simmer¬ 
ing  to  broiling. 

This  entire  range  is  designed  for 
your  convenience.  The  built-in 
oven,  famous  for  its  perfect-baking 
"live  heat"  construction,  is  at 
elbow  height  to  save  stooping  and 
lifting.  The  burners  have  tilting 
drums  instead  of  doors  and  all 


are  easily  lighted  from  the  front.  Another 
convenience  is  the  removable  burner  tray. 
The  unbreakable,  concealed  fuel  reservoir, 
holding  TWO  gallons,  is  easily  tilted  and 
removed  for  filling  without  leaving  the 
front  of  the  range. 

See  this  rangeforyourself  atyourdealer’s. 
Examine  the  sturdy  construction,  the  smooth 
porcelain-enamel  finish  in  choice  of  cream- 
white  or  snow-white.  See  also  other  mod¬ 
ern  Perfections  in  great  variety,  offering  a 
wide  choice  of  sizes  and  prices.  Send  for 
our  free  booklet  and  see  why,  for  your 
home,nothing  less  than  PERFECTION  will  do. 


SUPERFEX  OIL  BURNING  REFRIGERATOR 

Ice  from  oil  heat — 24  hours’  refriger¬ 
ation  from  only  two  hours’  burner 
operation. No  constant  flame.  Exclusive 
Super-Condenser  top  assures  con¬ 
tinuous  refrigeration  at  lowest  oper¬ 
ating  cost.  No  more  limp  salads  or 
"runny"butter,  no  matterwhere you  live! 
Serve  frozen  desserts 
and  ice-chilled  drinks 
all  year.  Booklet  free. 


/ 


PERFECTION  High-Power  Oil 
Range  No.  R-839,  one  of 
23  modern  High-Power  Per¬ 
fections,  finished  in  cream- 
white  to  match  SUPERFEX 
Oil  Burning  Refrigerators,  or 
in  snow-white,  if  preferred. 


PRODUCTS  OF  PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 


NOTICE:  ONLY  GENUINE  PERFECTION-MADE  WICKS,  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  RED 
TRIANGLE  TRADE  MARK,  GIVE  BEST  RESULTS  WITH  ALL  PERFECTION  STOVES. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7823-A  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  I  Please  send  me  the  new  High-Power  PERFECTION  booklet  showing 
modern  oil  stoves  and  ranges 

I  I  Also  your  booklet  showing  PERFECTION-made  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning 
Refrigerators 

Name _ 

St.  or  R.  F.  D  _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ 
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Springtime  Jobs  With  the  Laying  Flocks 


OO  often  the  farmer-poultryman 
thinks  of  the  Spring  season  as  being 
entirely  concerned  with  the  chicks 
and  with  getting  young  pullet  flocks 
started  on  the  road  to  maturity.  Of 
course,  these  jobs  with  the  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  and  range  shelters  are  all-import¬ 
ant  on  a  good  poultry  plant.  But,  the  adult  flocks, 
the  layers,  are  keeping  right  on  doing  their  own 
jobs  while  all  the  extra  work  is  being  expended  in 
the  chick  pens  and  yards,  or  at  least  they  should  be. 
It  is  well  to  stop  for  a  moment,  just  at  this  time  of 
the  season,  and  see  what  jobs  the  average  farmer 
might  well  be  doing  for  the  welfare,  comfort  and 
encouragement  of  his  hens. 

Springtime  eggs  are  valuable,  although  their  com¬ 
mercial  significance  is  sometimes  underestimated. 
Spring  season  eggs  usually  are  the  natural  thing  to 
happen  in  a  modern  flock.  They  require  little  spe¬ 
cial  management  to  secure.  They  are  produced  in 
large  volume,  comparatively  speaking.  The  very 
size  of  the  Spring  egg  yield,  even  though  prices  are 
down  somewhat,  may  bespeak  better  profits  than  is 
often  realized  on  Winter  eggs.  Spring  eggs  should 
be  gathered  just  as  carefully  and  handled  just  as 
painstakingly  as  are  Winter  eggs.  Buyers  for  cold 
storage  are  looking  for  high  quality  surpluses  of 
good  eggs  in  the  Spring  season.  Markets  expect 
large  numbers  and  are  prepared  to  deal  with  them, 
as  a  rule.  So,  the  farmer  should  not  slight  the  egg 
yield  of  his  farm  flock  of  layers.  On  the  contrary, 
he  should  insure  getting  it. 

The  things  to  be  done  are : 

1.— The  poultry  laying  houses  have  been  in  use  all 
Winter.  Probably  the  hens  have  been  closely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  houses  throughout  the  Winter  months. 
The  first  Springtime  job,  then,  is  to  give  the  poultry 
house  a  thorough  cleaning — get  it  ready  for  the 
Summer  season  of  hot  weather  ahead.  The  steps 
are  not  difficult,  nor  are  they  costly : 

(1)  Do  the  job  on  a  sunny,  drying  sort  of  day. 

(2)  Shut  the  hens  out  of  the  bouse  while  it  is 
being  cleaned. 

(3)  Sweep  down  the  walls,  empty  the  nests,  get 
all  of  the  filth  and  old  litter  and  dirt  onto  the  floor. 

(4)  Remove  all  the  refuse  matter  from  the  floor, 
sweep  the  floor,  and  do  as  good  a  job  of  physical 
removal  of  dirt  as  can  be  done  with  ordinary  tools 
and  in  not  too  much  time. 

(5)  Spray  the  interior,  ceiling,  walls,  equipment 
and  floor  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  some  good 
disinfectant  solution,  preferably  applied  hot.  Wet 
down  the  interior  thoroughly.  Let  the  excess  solu¬ 
tion  stand  on  the  floor  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

(6)  Sweep  out  excess  moisture.  Let  the  room 
stand  open,  to  dry  out.  Toward  afternoon  it  should 
t>e  sufficiently  dry  to  permit  placement  of  new  clean 
straw  litter,  and  not  too  thick  a  covering  of  it  either. 

(7)  Re-litter  the  nests.  Refill  the  mash  hoppers 
and  water  pans. 

(8)  Let  the  fowls  back  in,  as  evening  approaches. 

The  Spring  house-cleaning  is  done,  and  it  will  do 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

much  to  ward  off  disease  troubles  this  Summer. 

2. — Open  up  the  poultry  houses,  and  give  the  hens 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  days.  On  many  a  farm  the  hens  are  to  be 
let  out  of  doors  as  Spring  opens  up,  but  on  other 
places  the  hens  are  to  be  confined  to  the  houses  all 
Spring  and  Summer.  Last  year  thousands  of  farm 
bens  passed  out  of  the  picture  due  to  heat  prostra¬ 
tion.  Farmers  must  remember  that  as  the  warm 
days  of  Spring  come  they  are  simply  giving  warning 
of  still  hotter  days  just  ahead.  One  Springtime  job, 
then,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  flocks  are  as  well 
prepared  to  withstand  hot  weather  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible.  Flow? 

(1)  Open  all  windows,  front  and  back,  and  induce 
free  circulation  of  air  across  the  floor  of  the  house, 
where  the  hens  spend  a  lot  of  their  time. 

(2)  Arrange  the  nests,  which  must  be  used  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  as  well  as  during  cold,  so  that  they 
are  not  stifling  hot  and  suffocating  in  hot  weather. 
If  necessary,  provide  Summertime  nests,  open,  away 
from  the  walls,  and  out  where  the  passing  breezes 
will  strike  them.  No  hen  should  die  from  heat  in 
nests  in  Summer,  and  yet  thousands  did  do  so  in 
1936  right  here  in  the  East. 

(3)  Tull  out  the  droppings  boards  at  least  six 
inches  from  the  rear  wall,  so  that  the  hens  on  the 
perches  at  night,  when  they  will  be  closest  together 
and  most  uncomfortable  in  hot  weather,  will  get 
more  air. 

(4)  Thin  down  the  flocks  to  not  more  than  one 
fowl  to  each  four  square  feet  of  floor  space,  for 
Spring  and  Summer  management. 

3.  — Go  over  the  hen  flocks  anytime  now  that 
Spring  is  here  in  earnest,  and  weed  out  those  fowls 
which  show  the  signs  of  having  got  through  laying 
for  the  year,  by  showing  yellow  pigmentation  in 
shanks  and  beaks,  by  shriveling  of  combs  and  dry¬ 
ing  of  head  parts,  and  by  general  non-business  like 
appearance.  They  are  costing  much  money  to  feed 
these  days,  and  they  are  “boarders.”  They’re  liars, 
not  layers.  Get  what  cash  one  can  for  them,  and 
stop  feeding  them.  Their  space  can  well  be  used 
by  the  hens  which  are  still  laying.  Too  many  flocks 
are  just  allowed  to  drift  along  through  the  Spring. 
This  is  a  proper  time  to  cull  laying  flocks  rigidly. 
The  hens  which  have  stopped  laying  this  early  in 
the  laying  year  will  not  be  profitable  to  keep  longer. 

4.  — The  breeding  season  is  practically  over,  and 
most  of  the  needed  hatching  eggs  have  been  saved. 
The  sooner  the  breeding  flock  can  be  broken  up  for 
the  season,  the  better  will  be  the  economy  of  the 
plant.  It  is  far  better  to  produce  infertile  eggs 
during  the  late  Spring  and  Summer.  Dispose  of 
any  male  birds  not  actually  wanted  as  breeders  next 
year.  Do  not  feed  surplus  unneeded  males  a  day 
longer  than  required.  Promising  breeding  males 
which  are  known  to  have  done  good  work  in  the 
flocks  this  Spring  should  be  held  over.  The  poultry- 
man  is  going  to  be  more  than  ever  interested  in  the 


proved  poultry  sire  in  the  future  than  he  has  been 
in  the  past,  we  predict. 

5.  — Gather  table  eggs  every  afternoon,  and  in  hot 
weather  twice  a  day.  Use  wire  baskets,  so  that  the 
animal  heat  will  be  lost  as  soon  as  possible.  Store 
these  eggs  in  a  cool  room,  held  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  about  50  to  60  degrees  in  temperature.  Market 
Spring  and  Summer  eggs  frequently. 

6. — Provide  extra  feed  hopper  space  for  the  lay¬ 
ers  during  hot  weather,  and  double  the  water  supply. 

7. — Green,  succulent  food  is  a  splendid  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  poultry  ration  during  Spring  days.  In 
some  places  the  hens  may  be  turned  out  on  green 
pasture,  such  as  oats,  field  peas,  rape,  Alfalfa  or 
clover,  but  in  many  other  places  no  such  luxuriant 
existence  is  ahead  for  the  hens,  and  their  greens 
must  be  carried  in  to  them.  Cut  any  green,  juicy 
grass  or  legume,  or  use  sprouted  oats,  sprouted 
buckwheat  (we  are  having  excellent  results  in  the 
use  of  this  material  this  Spring),  or  even  sprouted 
Soy  beans.  The  latter  sprout  easily,  and  form  a 
fine  source  of  juicy  supplement.  Some  of  these  days 
we  feel  that  the  farmer  will  be  using  more  and  more 
of  his  Soy  beans  in  the  henyard.  Not  too  much 
green  food  should  be  fed,  for  too  dark  yolks  are  not 
desired,  but  the  addition  of  juicy  vegetable  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds  does  seem  to  be  tonic  and  correc¬ 
tive  in  effect. 

8.  — On  one  farm,  last  Summer,  we  saw  the  hen 
flock  moved  bodily  from  the  barns  out  to  the  back 
pastures,  where  abundant  shade  was  to  be  found, 
and  there  sheltered  in  wire-enclosed  Summer  camp 
houses,  much  like  overgrown  range  shelters,  pro¬ 
vided  with  nests  and  hoppers.  No  hens  died  from 
the  cause  of  heat  prostration,  anyway,  and  the  egg 
yield  was  surprisingly  good.  On  some  farms  this 
moving  of  the  hen  flocks  for  the  Summer  has  merit 
as  an  idea. 

9.  — Springtime  is  paint-up  time  on  the  farm,  as  a 
rule.  The  henhouses  should  receive  attention.  If 
no  paint  has  been  previously  applied,  try  spraying 
the  poultry  houses  this  Spring  with  a  coal-tar  wood 
preservative,  many  of  which  are  on  the  market  and 
at  low  prices.  We  like  this  method,  for  it  is  quick, 
leaves  the  houses  a  neat,  attractive  brown  color,  the 
lumber  is  preserved,  and  the  cost  has  been  small. 
Or,  regular  outside  paint  can  be  used. 

10.  — Clean  up  all  accumulations  of  old  boards, 
crates,  litter,  bags  and  unused,  unneeded  materials 
of  any  and  all  kinds.  Eventually  these  places  be¬ 
come  homes  for  rats  and  vermin,  and  they  do  look 
bad.  There  is  no  need  for  any  plant  to  be  untidy 
and  unattractive. 

The  Spring  season,  taken  the  country  over,  is  a 
tremendous  producer  of  our  national  table  egg  sup¬ 
ply.  Here  in  the  East  Spring  eggs  may  be  made  a 
really  profitable,  proposition.  They  should  never  be 
looked  upon  as  being  non-profit  making,  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 

Keep  the  old  hens  entirely  separated  from  the 
young  chick  flocks  throughout  the  Spring  and  grow¬ 
ing  season. 
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The  Conservation  of  Physical  Soil 
Properties 

Never  before  has  the  public  mind  been  so  con¬ 
servation  conscious  with  respect  to  the  soil  and  its 
nutrient  and  water  resources.  Inventories,  balanc¬ 
ing  losses  against  gains  in  tons  of  soil  or  pounds  of 
plant  food,  are  familiar  items  of  the  daily  paper. 
Estimates  of  economic  losses  in  dollars  per  acre  on 
the  farm,  or  in  millions  of  dollars  for  the  nation 
are  not  uncommon. 

Just  as  important  but  more  elusive  of  precise 
measurement  in  dollars,  pounds  or  inches  is  the 
change  in  physical  properties  that  occurs  in  soils 
long  under  cultivation  and  subjected  to  some  de¬ 
gree  of  erosion.  The  plant  relates  itself  to  the  soil 
through  a  root  system  which  must  obtain  water 
nutrient  and  air  from  the  rich  earth  to  make  a 
satisfactory  yield.  The  first  qualification  of  good 
soil  is  that  it  shall  furnish  a  favorable  physical 
environment  for  plant  roots.  This  means  a  soil  that 
is  deep,  permeable  to  water  and  easily  penetrable 
by  growing  roots. 

Texture,  a  physical  property  of  major  importance 
in  soils  is  considered  unchangeable.  Soil 
type  is  based  in  part  upon  the  texture  of  the 
surface  soil.  Texture  has  a  big  influence 
upon  structure,  moisture  capacity,  drainage, 
aeration  and  root  penetration  in  soils.  Over 
long  periods  of  time  particularly  in  culti¬ 
vated  soils,  texture  may  change  in  some  re¬ 
spects  important  to  plant  growth.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  for  fine  clay  from  the 
surface  soil,  particularly  under  heavy  rain¬ 


fall.  to  follow  the  passage  of  water  from  the 
surface  into  the  subsoil.  The  top  soil  be¬ 
comes  lighter,  and  the  subsoil  heavier  in 
texture.  In  some  old  soils  tight  clay  pans 
of  serious  consequence  have  developed  in  this 
way.  The  final  condition  is  an  impervious 
subsoil  that  prevents  drainage  and  aeration 
and  limits  root  growth,  a  condition  unfavor¬ 
able  to  big  crop  yields.  Erosion  may  occur 
and  remove  the  better  surface  soil.  Then  the 
claypan,  once  subsoil,  becomes  surface  soil, 
and  poor  material  for  growing  any  kind  of  crops. 
Such  processes,  that  are  in  effect  textural  changes, 
are  undesirable  in  good  cultivated  land. 

A  deep  soil  is  necessary  to  provide  ample  room  for 
large  root  volume  and  adequate  moisture  storage. 
Roots  of  most  cultivated  crops  will  penetrate 
through  to  six  and  even  ten  feet  or  more  into  good 
soils.  Each  foot  depth  of  good  soil  on  an  acre  will 
store  100  to  200  tons  of  water  that  crop  roots  may 
absorb  for  plant  growth.  Some  500  tons  of  water 
must  be  transpired  through  the  foliage  of  leaf  sys¬ 
tem  to  make  a  ton  of  dry  hay,  or  similar  yields  of 
other  crops.  Between  rains  and  when  there  are 
only  infrequent  rains  the  amount  of  stored,  usable 
water  in  the  soil  becomes  critically  important  to 
crop  growth.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  a  foot 
or  even  a  few  inches  of  his  top  soil.  Erosion  un¬ 
checked  insiduously  eats  away  the  good  earth,  until 
finally  there  remains  only  poor  shallow  clay  to  pro¬ 
duce  disappointing  yields. 

Structure,  an  easily  changeable  physical  property, 
is  important  in  modifying  air-moisture-root  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  soil.  Structure  is  .that  property  of  soil 
which,  if  well  developed,  may  overcome  the  evil 
effects  of  heavy  clay  texture.  Structure  relates  to 


the  open  spaces  in  the  soil  in  contrast  to  texture 
which  expresses  a  solid  particle  relationship.  Soils 
have  good  structure  when  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
openings  are  large  enough  to  allow  surface  water  to 
escape  easily  through  the  soil  into  the  drainage. 
When  the  excess  water  is  removed  air  enters  the  soil 
and  becomes  available  to  plant  roots.  The  small 
openings  of  the  soil  that  hold  water  for  plant  use 
are  called  capillaries.  Productive  soils  contain 
both  capillary  and  larger  openings  in  a  ratio  of  two 
or  three  of  capillary  to  one  of  larger  open  spaces. 

Heavy  clays  often  are  lacking  in  the  larger  open 
spaces.  Clay  particles  are  so  small,  that  the  spaces 
between  them  are  likewise  small.  Alternate  wet¬ 
ting  and  drying  develops  structure  in  the  surface 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  deeper  soil.  When  wet 
soil  dries,  shrinkage  and  cracking  occurs.  As  shrink¬ 
age  occurs,  the  soil  breaks  into  irregular  chunks 
and  granules  that  are  the  basis  of  structure.  The 
cracks  make  openings  for  air  and  roots  to  enter. 
Examination  of  the  surface  of  cracks  sometimes  to 
considerable  depth,  reveals  mats  of  fine  roots  that 
help  support  plant  growth.  There  are  few  roots  in 
the  tight  soil  where  cracks  do  not  occur. 


would  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Likewise 
the  mineral  grains  of  soil  packed  in  humus  absorb 
and  hold  more  water  for  crops.  Clumps  of  tiny 
soil  grains  are  wrapped  in  bundles,  in  which  a  film 
of  humus  serves  as  the  wrapper.  This  grouping  and 
granulation  constitues  soil  structure. 

As  the  humus  of  the  soil  is  depleted,  loss  of  struc¬ 
ture  occurs.  The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  found 
that  old  cultivated  soils  which  had  lost  more  than  a 
third  of  their  virgin  humus,  had  lost  also  nearly  a 
third  of  their  larger  structural  granules.  The  break¬ 
ing  apart  of  the  larger  soil  crumbs,  results  in  a  large 
increase  in  the  smaller  particles,  associated  with 
poor  structure.  The  old  soils  with  depleted  humus 
and  lost  structure  in  Missouri  held  only  half  as 
much  crop  water  as  the  virgin  soil,  even  when  rains 
had  filled  the  soil  to  its  capacity  for  moisture  ab¬ 
sorption.  No  wonder  depleted  soils  become  droughty. 

Soil  is  composed  not  only  of  inert  material,  pieces 
of  stones,  minerals  and  dead  plants,  but  it  contains 
life.  This  soil  life,  bacteria,  fungi,  plants  and  in¬ 
sects  is  an  essential  and  important  soil  component. 
The  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  is  channeled 
and  micro-channeled  by  myriads  of  insects  (mostly 
orthropoda)  which  live  on  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  soil.  The  channels  made  by  this 
insect  population  ramify  the  soil  with  in¬ 
tricate  and  multitudinous  passage  ways  so 
important  for  moisture  absorption  and 
storage.  Loss  of  the  insect  population  na¬ 
tural  to  the  soil,  following  humus  depletion, 
means  loss  of  a  major  soil  structure-form¬ 
ing  agency. 

Even  earthworms  have  a  beneficial  ef- 


Pliotos  by  Otto  Hillig.  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Cultivation  of  the  top  soil  may  create  a  tem¬ 
porary  good  structure  but  only  to  the  depth  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Cultivation  can  be  overdone.  A  dust  mulch 
is  not  as  effective  as  a  cloddy  mulch.  A  smooth, 
over-cultivated  soil  surface,  offers  less  resistance  to 
erosion  by  wind  and  water  than  a  rough  surface. 
Tillage  releases  plant  food,  but  only  so  long  as  the 
supply  in  reserve  is  kept  up.  Constant  release  with 
little  or  no  renewal  depletes  fertility.  Tillage  is  a 
destructive  process  unless  associated  with  good 
methods  of  soil  management,  periodic  reversion  to 
sod  crops,  fertilization  and  manuring.  After  a  time, 
as  the  result  of  bad  methods,  tillage  may  result  in 
deteriorated  soil  structure,  with  reduced  capacity  to 
absorb  and  hold  moisture  for  plant  growth.  More 
water  goes  off  the  surface  instead  of  into  the  soil 
where  crops  may  use  it. 

Organic  matter  commonly  called  humus  in  the  soil, 
has  a  greater  and  more  lasting  effect  upon  soil 
structure  than  anything  which  the  farmer  has  much 
control  over.  Humus  is  sponge-like  and  creates  a 
sponge  structure  even  in  heavy  soils.  The  problem 
is  to  get  enough  humus.  A  bag  of  marbles  would 
absorb  and  hold  very  little  water.  The  same  marbles 
packed  in  well-rotted  sawdust  (much  like  humus) 


feet  upon  the  soil.  Worm  holes  help  the 
rains  that  fall  to  penetrate  into  the  deep 
soil.  A  single  worm  hole  in  a  square  foot 
area  may  get  more  water  into  the  deep  soil 
than  all  the  capillary  spaces  together.  Soil 
scientists  have  estimated  that  good  soils 
may  have  a  million  worms  in  an  acre.  The 
richer  the  soil  the  more  plentiful  the 
worms.  Earthworms,  therefore,  have  an 
even  more  important  function  than  serving 
as  a  delectable  morsel  to  attract  the  fish. 

Live  vegetation  on  the  surface  has  been  called  the 
health  insurance  of  the  soil.  Destroying  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  by  logging  or  too  much  cultivation  is  like  burn¬ 
ing  the  insurance  policy,  and  destroying  all  the  rec¬ 
ords.  Live  vegetation  through  its  roots  both  binds 
and  opens  the  soil.  No  amount  of  dead  material  on 
the  surface  can  quite  take  the  place  of  live  roots 
that  open  channels  six,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  A 
prominent  soil  scientist  once  said  that  a  seeding  of 
Sweet  clover  with  its  thick,  fleshy,  deep  penetrating 
roots  would  double  the  efficiency  of  a  tile  drainage 
system  by  letting  more  water  into  the  tile. 

The  soil  and  its  vegetation  are  natural  comple¬ 
ments — neither  is  complete  without  the  other.  With 
loss  of  fertility  the  higher  types  of  vegetation  fail. 
Just  as  certainly  the  loss  (removal)  of  the  natural 
vegetation  may  result  in  loss  of  fertility  and  even 
the  soil  itself.  Weather,  the  insect  life  of  the  soil, 
and  the  plant  cover,  when  undisturbed,  conspire  to 
make  a  soil  fertile  and  to  conserve  its  natural  fer¬ 
tility.  In  practical  agriculture  it  is  imperative  to 
follow  nature's  plan,  and  to  provide  a  vegetative 
cover  of  suitable  grasses  with  as  little  clean  culture 
as  can  become  adapted  to  a  well-planned  system  of 
farming.  e.  e.  stephexsox. 
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TO  PACKERS  AND  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  GROWERS  the  New 

York  Central  pays  tribute.  These 
$5,000,000,000  a  year  industries 
©re  second  to  none  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  United  States.  The 
Central  is  proud  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  port  if  plays  in  bringing  meat 
to  the  American  dinner  table. 


Ship  and  travel  by 


Yesterday,  this  little  fellow  frisked  in  a 
fast  New  York  Central  freight.  In  that 
single  train  were  scores  of  cattle,  hundreds 
of  hogs,  tons  of  dressed  meats.  In  live¬ 
stock  or  refrigerator  cars,  all  were  speed¬ 
ing  safely  and  surely  to  market. 

Tonight,  families  everywhere  through¬ 
out  our  land  will  enjoy  fine  meats  for 
dinner  in  homes,  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Millions  will  dine  without  realizing  the 
unremitting  care  given  by  the  New  York 
Central  to  the  transportation  of  meat  that 
it  may  be  brought  in  prime  condition  to 
their  tables. 

New  York  Central  serves  you  with  care,, 
speed,  convenience  and  economy,  what¬ 
ever  you  ship.  Automobiles.  Inkwells. 
Coal.  Underwear.  Peanuts.  Anything. 


NEW  YORK  m  CENTRAL 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  370  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RrtYWnmT  RIl  CUPC  for  sale  all  varieties. 
BUAWUUU  BUMLa  Also  shipper  of  Box¬ 
wood  sprays.  P.  H.  POWELL,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Cabbage  Plants 


Large  Surplus, 
Varieties 
ready  —  Special 
75c-  1,000.  10,000— $6;  50,000—525.  Tomato  Plants,  all 
varieties,  51—1,000.  Well  packed,  good  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO„  Franklin,  Virginia 


PLANTS 

Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition. 


Strawberry  Plants  mier.  Big  Joe,  Catskill. 

80c  per  100  postpaid;  $4.00  per  1000  F.  O.  B.  Mastodon 
Everbearing,  $1.00  per  100  postpaid:  $6.00  per  1000 
F.  O.  B.  Basil  Perry,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


env  DCiUC  Seed  Corn — Carefully  Becleaned  and 
uUI  DEirt.it >J  Graded — High  Germination — North¬ 
ern  Ohio  Grown.  Sudan  Grass,  Millets,  Cow  Pea», 
and  ail  varieties  of  field  seeds.  Reasonably  priced. 

Write  for  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  254,  Archbold,  Ohio 


—CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER- 

Bliss  Triumph,  Early  Ohio,  Spaulding  Rose,  EARLY 
ROSE,  Green  Mountain,  KATAHDIN,  Smooth  Rural, 
HIPPEWA,  Rural  Russet.  WARBA.  Also  SELECTED, 
ROGUED,  grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss 
Triumph,  Smooth  and  Russet  Rural.  Early  Ohio.  NEW 
VARIETIES  —  CHIPPEWA.  WARBA  and  KATAH¬ 
DIN  are  outstanding.  We  recommend  their  triaL 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  BONNY,  -  ELBA,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  and  Rede- free  from  disease.  Also  some  Y  a  ms 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
Write  notv  lor  Price  List  giving  Culture  Directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  use  yellow  resistant  strains  of  Cabbage  seed. 
It  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  All 
other  plants  grown  from  Selected  seed  in  leading 
varieties.  5000 

TRANSPORTATION  PREPAID  or  more 

100  500  1000  f.  o.  b. 

Sewell 


Cabbage  . 

$0.40 

$1.25 

$1.80 

$1.00 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Tomato  . 

.50 

1.25 

1.80 

1.25 

Pepper  . . . . . 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant.  Tomato.. 
Pepper  Transplanted. 

1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

3.00 

Broccoli  &  B.  Sprouts 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

2.00 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

2.00 

I CATALOG  ON  REQUES 7 


C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION — Bamsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City,  Route  25,  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua  then 
two  miles  to  Bamsboro. 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden,  Porto  Rico  and 
Havman.  Nancv  Hall  not  certified.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  -  BELLE  HAVEN.  Va. 

PURE  STRAIN  SEED  POTATOES  —  Best  proven 
varieties.  Reasonable.  Free  Price  List.  Estab.  188#. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  -  FISHERS,  N.  Y. 

OLD-TIME  Peachblow  Potatoes.  Bushel  $5.00.  Sample 
postpaid  20c.  R.  E,  HOYT,  R.  I,  Durand.  III. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  -  PAY  POSTMAN 

Tomato,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants,  any  assortment. 
Roots  Mossed.  500,  50c:  1000,  90c.  Prompt  shipment. 

EMPIRE  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  Albany,  Georgia 

FIELD  Grown  Tomato  Plants.  Varieties:  Earliana, 
Marglobe.  Bonny  Best,  Pritchard.  Baltimore.  Prices: 
Postpaid— 200,  60c:  500,  $1.50:  1000,  $2.50.  Collect- 
1000,  $1.75  :  5000,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Also,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Porto  Rico  Potato,  Onion  and  Spring  Grown 
Cabbage  Plants.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  -  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 

HARDY.  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS— Broccoli, 
Cauliflower.  Cabbage,  Onion,  Eggplant,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Moss  Packed.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Largest  Individual 
Grower.  1500  Acres  Vegetable  Plants.  Descriptive 
Folder  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 

Gardeners  grow  ripe 
tomatoes  2  wks.  earlier 
with  our  hardy,  field 
grown  tomato  plants.  Leading  varieties  grown  from 
best  Certified  Seed-51 .50  per  thousand.  Largest  In¬ 
dividual  Grower.  1500  Acres  in  Vegetable  Plants.  Write 
for  list.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 

r> _ .;!•  J  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants,  lead- 

LtniUcU  *  omaiu  ing  varieties,  any  assortment. 
Pay  Postman.  500,  60c:  1000,  $1.00.  Varieties  labelled. 
Mossed,  Prompt  shipment.  Jefferson  Farms,  Albany,  Ga. 

WHOLESALE  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Insure  profit¬ 
able  planting,  buy  our  hand  selects  certified  disease 
free  choicest  varieties  cabbage,  onion,  lettuce,  bnissel 
sprouts,  broccoli,  $1.00—1000.  Tomato,  peppers, 
potato,  later,  free  prices:  best  live  delivery. 
RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS.  -  Franklin.  Va. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


T/EGETABLE  PLANTS  —  150  acres  this  season, 
v  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield, 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  All  Seasons  (Yellows 
Resistant)  500,  $1.00:  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  $1.00  thou¬ 
sand;  10,000,  $7.50  collect.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower, 
$3.00  thousand;  5000,  $12.50.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Pritchard.  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Stone  and  Baltimore 
500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50  prepaid.  $1.75  thousand;  10,000, 
$15.00  collect.  Sweet  potato  plants  same  price  as 
tomato.  Onion  plants  same  price  as  cabbage.  Pepper 
and  Egg  plant,  $3.50  thousand.  We  use  Certified 
TREATED  seeds,  all  planted  on  new  land.  We  are 
oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia,  Shipping  capa¬ 
city  over  half  million  daily.  First  class,  hand  picked 
plants,  delivered  in  good  condition  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — Cabbage 
Plants:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields. 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  300,  50c:  500,  75c;  1000,  $1.00 
prepaid.  75c  thousand  collect.  Prizetaker  and  Crystal 
Wax  Onions  same  price.  Tomato  Plants:  Bonny  Best, 
Earliana.  Margiobe,  Stone,  Baltimore,  300,  60c;  500, 
85c:  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  $1.00  per  thousand  collect. 
Potato  Plants,  300,  75c:  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75  pre¬ 
paid.  Cauliflower,  100,  35c;  $2.50  thousand  prepaid. 
Pepper  and  Celery  plants  ready  June  1st.  35c,  1 00 : 
$2.50  thousand  prepaid.  Good  plants,  moss  packed. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  -  FRANKLIN,  Va. 


PLANTS. —  Special  express  orders.  Copenhagen. 

Golden  Acre,  Wakefields.  Flat  Dutch.  Ballhead 
Cabbage  plants,  75c  per  thousand.  Bonny  Best,  Earli¬ 
ana,  Marglobe,  Stone  and  Baltimore  tomato  plants, 
$1.00  per  thousand.  Porto  Rico  Potato  plants,  $1.50 
per  thousand.  Pepper  plants  after  June  1st,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Franklin,  Virginia. 
SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PI  POSTPAID  — Any  item  25c  (5  Items  $1.) 

■  Lilli  ■  24  Aster,  6  Alyssum,  6  Carnation,  4  Colum¬ 
bine,  3  Canna,  3  Campanula,  3  Delphinium,  3  Digi¬ 
talis,  8  Daisy,  8  Glad,  6  Heliotrope.  3  Impatiens,  5  Iris, 
8  S.  Will,  8  Pansy,  4  Poppy,  12  Petunia,  6  Snaps, 
12  Sage,  6  Verbemia.  Beet,  Broccoli.  Brussels.  C'floweir, 
Let.,  Onion,  S.  Pota..  Tobacco.  3  dz.  25c:  300.  $1  00. 
Tomato,  2  dz.  25c;  100,  75c;  1000,  $5.00.  Egg  Pit,  dz. 
25c:  Pep.  dz.  20c:  Cabbage  3  dz.  25c;  100,  40c:  1000, 
$2.00.  List  free.  Glick’s  Plant  Farm  Smoketown,  Pa. 


PAY  POSTMAN — Tomato.  Cabbage,  Onion  Pla 
Any  assortment.  Roots  Mossed.  Prompt  shipnn 

500,  50c;  1000,  90c.  Postal  Plant  Co.,  Albany, 


Dividing  Perennials 

Some  perennials  do  not  like  to  be 
moved,  but  most  of  the  rampant  growers 
should  be  divided  about  every  three  years. 
Apart  from  size,  grass  often  works  into 
the  clumps,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
digging  and  dividing  the  plant.  How¬ 
ever,  poppies,  bleeding-heart,  Gypsophila, 
Fraxinella  and  Japanese  Anemones  seem 
to  sulk  if  moved,  and  will  do  well  for 
years  in  the  same  place.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  necessary  to  divide  Phlox  ;  the  clumps 
become  hard  and  woody  in  the  center,  and 
the  blooms  lessen  in  size ;  one  always 
gets  the  finest  flowers  from  young  plants. 
If  trying  to  preserve  fine  varieties  and 
special  colors  the  gardener  must  depend 
on  divisions,  and  be  very  drastic  in  pull¬ 
ing  out  seedlings,  though  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  often  result  in  fine  bloom.  In¬ 
quirers  sometimes  tell  us  that  many  of 
their  named  varieties  of  Phlox  have  “re¬ 
verted’  ’to  a  monotony  of  color ;  actually 
the  old  plants  have  died  out,  their  place 
being  taken  by  seedlings.  Early-flower¬ 
ing  perennials  are  divided  in  August,  late 
blooming  plants  early  in  Spring.  Irises 
are  transplanted  when  they  have  finished 
flowering,  which  usually  means  July  or 
early  August ;  they  make  new  roots  early 
in  Fall.  However,  we  were  once  com¬ 
pelled  to  plant  some  Irises  in  October, 
and  they  took  hold  well  and  bloomed  the 
following  season,  but  they  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  late  warm  Autumn.  Peonies 
are  transplanted  from  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  beginning  of  October,  pref¬ 
erence  being  usually  given  to  the  two 
middle  weeks  of  September.  In  dividing 
perennials  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  the 
pieces  too  small ;  this  is  especially  true 
of  peonies,  for  weak  divisions  take  too 
long  to  come  into  flower.  Delphiniums 
need  care  in  dividing,  for  it  is  easy  to 
break  them,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  unbroken  crown  and  roots  with  each 
piece.  We  prefer  to  wash  the  soil  off ; 
then  we  can  see  just  how  to  make  the 
divisions.  The  Oriental  poppies  are  trans¬ 
planted  in  August,  after  they  have  en¬ 
tirely  died  down.  It  is  rather  a  puzzling 
operation  to  the  inexperienced  gardener 
for  it  is  like  digging  up  shoestrings  that 
extend  straight  down  in  the  earth,  and 
after  they  are  dug  they  are  the  most  un¬ 
promising  roots  we  know  as  to  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  one  unfamiliar  with  them  is 
always  a  little  afraid  of  setting  them 
wrong  side  up.  However,  they  take  hold 
rapidly  when  moved  at  this  time,  and 
spread  year  after  year.  E.  T.  R. 


A  Correction 

In  our  last  issue,  page  403,  it  was 
stated  that  the  estimated  1936  value  of 
the  Maine  potato  crop  was  $37,500.  This 
figure  should  have  been  $37,500,000. 
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Cabbage  . $0.50 

Pepper  . 60 

Cauliflower . 60 

Sweet  Potato . 50 

Egg  Plant . 75 

Brussel  Sprout . 50 

Broccoli  . 60 

Collard  . 50 

Lettuce . 50 

Beet  . 

Tomato — 

Ready  June  I  . 

Celery — 

Ready  June  20 

QUANTITY  PRICES  Plants  or  more. 

shipment  railway 
express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000;  Cauliflower  $2.50 
per  1000:  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Aster.  Marigold,  Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula,  Cosmos. 
Celosia,  Snapdragon,  Snow-on-the-Mt.,  Petunia, 
l’lilox.  Balsam,  Strawflower  le  each  postage  prepaid. 

riants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

A  complete  lino  of  high 
grade  seeds,  before  ordering 
seeds  wo  suggest  sending 
for  our  catalogue.  Wo  have  been  established  in 
the  seed  business  for  over  30  years. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


FARMERS!  BUY 
the  BEST  for  LESS 


'  Soil jjitte*  ’ 

Farm  Truck 


and 


u  p 


Why  pay  a  bigger  price  when  a  "SOILFITTER”  Farm 
Truck  gives  you  the  best  for  less  money?  Rugged  and 
dependable.  Allows  heavier  loading.  Balanced  engineer¬ 
ing.  Welded  and  riveted  for  strength;  bolted  for  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Earns  its  way  on  any  type  farm.  22  models  for  every 
farm  need. 

Write  today  for  complete  descriptive  folder. 

*  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

General  Implement  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

560  Guardian  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY —  EVERYWHERE” 


Indoor  and  outdoor 
spraying  jobs  will  be 
easier  for  years  to  come 
with  this  new  Hudson 
High-Pressure  Sprayer 
— priced  so  low  you 
shouldn’t  be  without  it. 
HudsonSprayersfrom 
5  ounces  to  100  gallons. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder  * 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Frostproof  field-grown  plants,  cabbage, 

Wakefields,  Flatdutch,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre. 
Marion  Market.  Tomatoes,  best  varieties;  onions, 
lettuce,  beets,  broccoli,  500.  75c;  1000,  $1.25  postpaid. 
5000  express  collect  $4.00.  Potatoes,  peppers,  cauli¬ 
flower.  IOO,  50c;  500,  $1.50:  1000,  $2.75  postpaid. 
Immediate  shipment.  Star  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


POTATO  AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill.  Big  Joe,  80c  for  IOO  P. 
Paid;  $4.00  for  1000  express.  Mastodon  everbearing 
$1.00  for  IOC  P.  Paid;  $6.00  for  1000  express.  Sweet 
potato  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico,  Wliito  Yanis,  Yellow 

Jersey, 50c  for  100:  $3.00  for  1000  P.  Paid. 

J.  F.  TRUITT,  NO.  I,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 

DAHLIAS  !  collect/ons 


12  Large  Flowering  Varieties,  named . $2.00 

Five  Different .  1.00 

15  Choice  Roots.  Mixed  in  Handling .  1.00 

6  Pompons,  Assorted  Colors .  1.00 

5  Large  Flowering  Single  Varieties .  1.00 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING 


251  Y.  Court  St.,  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 


•fff  NAMED  DAHLIAS.  All  different  for 
■■■«>  W.  H.  TOPPIN.  Westville,  N.  J. 


$1.00 


MILLION  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  — 

All  leading  varieties  300.  60c:  500,  $1.;  1000,  $1.50: 
postpaid.  Express,  75c,  1000.  Potato,  Cauliflower  and 
Pepper  500,  $1.25:  1000,  $2.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


NANCY  HALL  Sweet  Potato  Plant*— Selected.  Disease 
Flee.  1000— 91.76  delivered;  6000— 9  1.25  per  M 
express  collect.  ROYAL  OAKS  FARM,  Drewryville,  Va. 


HAND  PICKED— White  Kidney  Beans  for  seed,  912  per 
hundred,  here.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FAH1I,  Crecne,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


Plants  for  the  Busy  Ones.  —  A( 
reader  in  New  York  State  asks  us  to  tell 
about  plants  for  elderly  and  busy  people, 
who  love  flowers,  yet  cannot  spend  much 
time  and  strength  in  caring  for  them.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  flowering  shrubs  and 
perennials  solve  the  problem.  With 
proper  selection  the  hardy  material  of  an 
old-fashioned  garden  will  give  a  show  of 
bloom  year  after  year,  and  so  many  of  the 
plants  may  be  raised  from  seed  that  the 
collection  can  be  increased  at  moderate 
cost.  Those  more  readily  propagated  by 
division  usually  increase  rapidly,  and 
after  separation  and  replanting  in  Spring 
little  further  care  is  required  through  the 
season.  In  arranging  such  a  garden,  a 
wide  border  along  a  path  or  drive  is  much 
more  easily  cared  for  than  smaller  beds ; 
the  custom  of  “spotting”  flower  beds  at 
intervals  in  a  lawn  is  rarely  seen  now, 
but  it  was  always  objectionable  and  made 
it  much  harder  to  keep  either  grass  or 
flower  beds  in  order.  With  shrubs  massed 
at  the  back,  or  placed  along  a  drive  to 
separate  the  home  grounds  from  fields 
and  orchards,  a  broad  perennial  border 
will  show  something  of  interest  from 
April  until  frost. 

What  to  Plant. — There  should  be 
some  of  the  early  bulbs,  even  if  no  more 
than  a  beginning  with  daffodils,  or  the 
small  bulbs  such  as  Crocus,  snowdrops, 
squills,  glory-of-the  snow  and  grape  hy¬ 
acinths.  These  are  all  inexpensive.  In 
our  own  garden  this  year  we  had  snow¬ 
drops,  Winter  aconite  and  an  early  va¬ 
riety  of  Crocus  in  bloom  in  February, 
followed  by  many  others  in  March.  In 
April  daffodils,  the  large  Dutch  hyacinths, 
grape  hyacinths  and  squills  were  in  pro¬ 
fuse  bloom.  Standard  perennials  that 
bloom  in  April  would  include  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  bluebell  (Mertensia),  yellow  Alys- 
sum,  Iris  pumila,  Iceland  poppy,  hardy 
candytuft,  Phlox  subulata,  commonly 
called  moss  pink,  Phlox  divaricata,  for- 
get-me-not-flowered  Alkanet  and  various 
hardy  primroses.  Such  wild  flowers  as 
blood-root,  Dutchman’s  breeches,  Spring 
beauty,  Hepatica,  dog-tooth  violet  and 
Trilliums  may  be  added  to  the  list,  these 
blooming  in  April  also.  May  brings  lily- 
of-the-valley,  a  variety  of  Irises,  pinks, 
Sweet  William  and  bleeding-heart;  June 
the  great  show  of  Irises,  Delphiniums, 
clove  pinks,  peonies,  rosy  milfoil,  Shasta 
daisy,  hollyhocks,  day  lilies  and  Oriental 
poppies.  In  July  we  continue  many 
flowers  from  the  preceding  month,  and 
add  foxgloves,  Japanese  Irises,  meadow¬ 
sweet,  Gaillardia,  the  tall  Italian  Alka¬ 
net,  balloon  flower  (Platycodon) ,  spider- 
wort,  Phlox  Miss  Lingard,  Penstemons 
and  rose  campions,  bergamot  and  the 
later  day  lilies.  We  always  expect  to  ar¬ 
range  a  Fourth  of  July  bouquet  of  red 
bergamot,  white  Shasta  daisies  and  blue 
cornflowers,  and  very  effective  it  is.  Gyp- 
sophila  blooms  in  July  and  August ;  we 
prefer  the  double  variety  Bristol  Fairy, 
which  continues  to  give  us  scattering 
flowers  all  Summer.  Many  July  blooms 
continue  through  August,  and  we  then 
begin  with  the  hardy  Phlox,  false  dragon¬ 
head,  the  large  mallows,  Funkias  and 
Lobelias.  Then  on  to  frost  we  have 
chrysanthemums,  various  native  Asters 
(Michaelmas  daisies),  blue  mist-flower 
(Eupatorium)  Rudbeckias,  cornflower  as¬ 
ter  (Stokesia),  Veronicas,  Plumbago,  Se- 
dums,  and  flowers  of  the  sunflower  type. 
This  is  merely  a  sketchy  list ;  desirable 
perennials  are  unlimited,  and  we  should 
need  unlimited  space  for  all  those  worth 
while.  The  blooming  season  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  and  latitude.  This 
year  we  had  no  Iris  pumila  blooming  in 
April.  Generally,  many  of  those  listed 
for  April  bloom  continue  in  May. 

Preparing  for  Perennials. — As  per¬ 
ennials  are  expected  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  same  place,  the  soil  should  be 
well  prepared  in  advance.  Many  of  them 
are  deep-rooting,  and  in  any  case  they 
will  suffer  less  from  Summer  drought  if 
the  soil  is  well  worked.  The  best  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  dig  the  soil  18  inches  deep  or 
more,  incorporating  old,  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  with  the  subsoil.  Some  gardeners 
prefer  to  work  the  soil  in  the  Fall,  then 
let  it  weather  over  Winter,  doing  the 
planting  in  Spring,  but  the  hardiest  per¬ 
ennials  may  well  be  planted  in  early  Fall, 
which  is  usually  a  convenient  time.  Ten- 


jder  sorts,  and  those  that  hold  their  leaves 
over  Winter,  are  better  planted  in  Spring. 
Hollyhocks,  however,  are  better  moved  in 
the  Spring,  although  they  are  so  hardy. 
They  have  a  long  tap-root,  and  if  lifted  in 
Fall,  they  have  a  tendency  to  heave  out, 
because  this  root  does  not  get  a  firm  hold 
in  the  soil.  The  perennial  border  should 
not  become  so  crowded  that  no  cultivation 
can  be  given,  but  it  can  be  kept  in  order 
without  excessive  work,  and  if  mulched 
in  Fall  with  old  manure,  which  the  farm 
can  usually  supply  and  treated  in  Spring 
to  bonemeal,  the  remnants  of  the  manure 
being  lightly  -worked  in.  results  should  be 
good.  The  fact  is  that  the  only  garden 
that  does  not  call  for  some  soil  treatment 
is  a  lily  pond,  and  that  presents  prob¬ 
lems  all  its  own. 

Propagation  of  Perennials. — Many 
perennials  are  very  satisfactory  raised 
from  seed,  but  the  hybrid  classes  are  not 
likely  to  come  true  to  the  parent.  The 
hardy  Phlox  self-sows  freely,  but  where 
one  wishes  to  propagate  a  fine  variety 
one  must  divide  the  plant.  Perennial 
seeds  are  best  sown  in  a  cold  frame  con¬ 
taining  fine,  well-prepared  soil,  which 
should  be  a  little  higher  in  the  frame  than 
the  level  of  the  soil  outside,  so  that  the 
drainage  is  good.  We  like  to  sow  choice 
seed  in  pots  or  pans,  standing  these  in 
the  cold  frame.  In  the  frame  sow  in 
rows,  thinly,  and  then  cover  with  sand 
or  fine  soil.  Very  fine  seeds  may  merely 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  damp  burlap. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  May,  June  and 
July.  The  seed  is  watered  in,  and  the 
frame  shaded  on  sunny  days,  the  cover 
raised  to  give  air.  Too  much  water,  too 
close  an  atmosphere,  and  heavy  shade 
in  dull  weather,  will  induce  damping-off, 
a  serious  trouble  in  the  seed-bed.  The 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  frame  when  they  have 
made  two  character  leaves,  and  should 
stand  three  or  four  inches  apart.  Strong, 
hardy  varieties  may  be  set  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  large  enough,  this  be¬ 
ing  done  before  September,  so  that  they 
get  a  good  start.  Some  perennials  will 
bloom  the  first  year  if  sown  in  early 
Spring,  but  more  do  not.  The  Iceland 
poppy  is  treated  in  this  way,  like  on  an¬ 
nual,  and  as  it  resents  being  moved  it  is 
well  to  sow  it  where  it  is  to  remain. 

Many  of  the  perennials  root  easily 
from  layers,  and  they  are  often  pre¬ 
pared  for  division  in  this  way.  Various 
pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  some  of  the  Cam¬ 
panulas  and  a  variety  of  rock  garden 
plants  are  increased  in  this  way.  The 
process  is  simple ;  long  straggling  branch¬ 
es  are  laid  down  and  covered  with  sandy 
soil,  leaving  the  leafy  tip  exposed.  When 
well  rooted  the  layer  is  severed  from  the 
parent,  and  set  as  a  separate  plant.  The 
pinks  often  root  themselves  this  way 
without  assistance.  Many  of  the  hardy 
pinks  show  a  lot  of  shabby  trailing  stems 
in  the  Spring,  which  might  well  be 
layered. 

While  we  prefer  perennials  to  annual 
plants,  because  of  their  permanence,  we 
must  admit  that  even  the  best  perennial 
border  will  show  gaps  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  for  a  successional  show 
some  annuals  must  be  used  to  fill  in. 
Still,  one  who  wishes  to  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  show  in  the  garden  with  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  labor  will  find  the 
answer  in  a  well-considered  perennial 
border.  e.  t.  royle. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.  .$3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare. ..  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett .  1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  W:,,  '"s  -  . .  2.00 

Vegetable  Garde)  2.50 

Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold . 1.50 

Vegetable  Crops.  Thompson . 5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Gardeu  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour;  cloth  bound  $4.  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O'Kane...  3.25 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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That’S  what  many  farmers  are  saying  these  days.  It’s  easy 
enough  to  talk  economy  .  .  .  but  not  so  easy  to  prove  it.  Ford 
talks  economy  .  .  .  then  backs  up  every  statement  made  about 
Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars  by  offering  you  an 
“on-the-job”  test. 

This  test  has  showed  thousands  of  farmers  how  to  cut  their 
hauling  costs.  It  has  helped  hundreds  of  farmers  to  choose 
between  the  85-horsepower  and  60-horsepower  V-8  engines.  It 
has  proved  to  them  that  it  IS  possible  to  get  both  perform¬ 
ance  and  economy.  The  85-horsepower  V-8  engine  is  available 
for  any  type  in  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  and  Commercial  Car  line. 
The  60-horsepower  V-8  is  available  for  those  types  that  are 
most  frequently  used  for  light  loads.  With  these  two  engines 
and  the  many  body  types,  wheelbases  and  items  of  equipment 
available,  Ford  now  offers  a  line  of  trucks  and  commercial 
cars  that  meets  practically  all  farm  hauling  needs. 

Your  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  facts  about 
this  Specialized  Transportation.  See  him  .  .  .  and  set  a  date 
for  an  “on-the-job”  test  of  a  Ford  V-8  Truck  or  Commercial 
Car  under  your  own  operating  conditions  .  .  .  without  cost 
or  obligation. 

Convenient f  economical  terms  through  the  Authorized 
Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company. . . . 

Also  Special  Farmer  Credit  Service 


FORD  U*8 
TRUCKS 
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Do  your  Roof- 

Coating  DOLLARS 

blow  away? 


RUTLAND  stops 
waste  because  more 
material  stays  on 

Actual  tests  show  that  some  roof  coatings 
contain  so  much  solvent  that  one-third  of 
their  weight  evaporates  within  a  few 
hours.  Using  such  products  is  like  let¬ 
ting  bills  blow  out  of  your  fingers. 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating 
waterproofs  better  because  it  isn’t 
"loaded”  with  solvent.  More  material 
per  gallon  stays  on — forming'a  heavy, 
tough  film  of  asphalt  bound  together 
with  asbestos  fibres.  There’s  no  tar  in 
Rutland.  Does  not  crawl,  crack  or  peel. 

Rutland  costs  only  60  j  a  gallon  in  5 
gallon  cans.  You  can  Rutlandize  your 
roof  for  only  Wzi  to  2^  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal  for 
all  roofs  except  sningles.  Mail  coupon  if 
your  local  dealer  does  not  stock  Rutland. 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,Vermont. 
Also  makers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plas- 

Furnace  Cement, 
Stove  Lining,  etc. 


RUTLAND 
Roof  coating 


A 


.  *1 ' 

E* .  rfh 

_  -  * 


P.  S. — For  badly  worn 
holes,  around  flash¬ 
ings,  etc. — use  Rut¬ 
land  No.  4  Plastic 
Cement. 


Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  RN5,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Please  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland 
Roof  Coating. 

Name . R.F.D. 

Town . State . . 

No.  sq.  ft.  to  be  covered . 

'Name  of  local  dealer . 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  *1  HC 

for  4  bushels  seed  V 1  •  * 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  Aft 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(I  pint)  Enough  Rtf 

for  1  bushel  seed 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
"Money- Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Lbut  what 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
Suarantee  editorial  pase.  :  : 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Vegetable  Gardening  Notes 


Of  the  three  most  important  plant  food 
elements  phosphorus  becomes  fixed  in  an 
insoluble  form  (not  usable  by  plants)  the 
most  rapidly.  Consequently,  when  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  fertilizers  are  applied  they 
should  be  placed  deep  enough  so  that  the 
roots  can  come  in  contact  with  them. 
Phosphorus  stimulates  root  development 
and  is  especially  desirable  for  fibrous 
rooted  plants  as  well  as  such  root  crops 
as  beets,  carrots  and  turnips.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  for  cereals  since  it  is 
known  to  hasten  maturity  and  to  add 
weight  to  the  seeds.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  some  protein-like  bodies 
and  also  that  of  lecithin-like  bodies,  the 
latter  having  something  to  do  with  the 
rate  of  chemical  reaction  within  the  cell 
and  the  movement  of  other  materials 
into  it.  Moreover,  phosphorus  enters  into 
the  structure  of  the  nucleus  of  the  plant 
cells  and  obviously  is  necessary  to  cell 
division. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  with 
references  to  soil  fertilization :  one  group 
believes  that  the  effort  should  be  placed 
on  fertilizing  the  land  in  an  endeavor  to 
retain  fertility  level  of  the  soil ;  the  other, 
on  fertilizing  the  crop,  the  kind  and 
amount  to  vary  with  the  crop  require¬ 
ments.  The  former  group  will  argue  that 
since  plant  root  systems  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  extensive,  quickly  available 
plant  nutrients  should  be  placed  in  reach 
of  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  as  possible.  The  latter,  however, 
question  this  heretofore  accepted  prin¬ 
ciple  on  the  basis  that  in  concentrated 
band  placement  of  fertilizer,  a  cluster  of 
roots  about  the  band  seems  to  produce  as 
good  or  better  response  (measured  in 
yields)  as  the  broadcast  system — even 
though  the  amount  applied  in  the  bands 
be  not  more  than  half  or  one-quarter  that 
of  the  broadcast.  It  may  be  that  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  root  clusters  about  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  bands  is  tremendously  increased 
over  that  of  the  spreading  root  system 
and  therefore  capable  of  absorbing  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  soluble  plant 
food  nutrients.  Then,  too,  it  is  believed 
that  some  plant  food  materials,  particu¬ 
larly  phosphoric  acid,  do  not  change  into 
an  insoluble  and  therefore  unavailable 
form,  as  quickly  when  the  fertilizer  is 
concentrated  in  bands  as  when  it  is 
broadcast.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  progress  of  these  experiments  during 
the  next  few  years  and  see  if,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  the  general  fertility  level 
of  a  soil  can  be  retained  by  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  the  plant  instead  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  land. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  north  must  of 
necessity  grow  quick-maturing  sweet 
corn  if  they  are  to  experience  the  delec¬ 
table  qualities  of  this  fine  vegetable.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  two  relatively  new  ones  have 
been  introduced.  Dorinny  is  a  yellow 
variety  that  matures  several  days  earlier 
than  Golden  Bantam  and  possesses  excep¬ 
tional  tenderness  and  sweetness.  The  ears 
are  six  to  seven  inches  long,  mostly  eight- 
rowTed  and  are  borne  on  plants  five  to 
five  and  one-half  feet  tall.  It  resulted 
from  a  cross  between  Golden  Bantam  and 
the  extremely  early,  high-quality  black 
variety,  Pickaninny.  Goldban  is  a  more 
recent  acquisition  and  is  reported  to  have 
plants  and  ears  larger  than  Dorninny  but 
equally  as  early  in  season.  It  is  a  cross 
between  pure  line  strains  of  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  Banting. 

One  of  the  chief  limiting  factors  in  the 
production  of  cannery  peas  is  the  aphis 
control  problem.  Each  year  the  pest 
strikes  with  devastating  results,  some¬ 
times  in  limited  areas  and  other  times 
throughout  the  entire  pea  producing  sea¬ 
son.  Until  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
more  or  less  accepted  as  a  pest  for  which 
there  was  no  practical  control  but  now 
entomologists  have  developed  several 
methods  which,  when  properly  admin¬ 
istered,  will  kill  large  numbers  under 
actual  field  conditions. 

Nicotine  Dust. — The  application  of  a 
4  per  cent  nicotine  dust  by  means  of  a 
large-capacity  power  duster  is  one  meth¬ 
od.  This  appartatus  is  carried  by  a 
truck  which  is  driven  through  the  peas. 
To  it  is  attached  at  least  a  20-foot  boom 
behind  which  is  placed  a  100-foot  gas 
tight  canvas  trailer  to  confine  the  dust, 
a  very  essential  feature  of  the  system. 


Nicotine  Vapor. — Last  year  a  device 
was  tried  out  in  several  pea  sections 
which  utilized  the  heat  of  the  trucks’  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  to  vaporize  the  nicotine  before 
it  was  released  beneath  the  gas  tight 
canvas  trailer.  This  apparatus  was  much 
less  cumbersome  and  less  expensive  and 
appears  to  have  excellent  possibilities. 

Rotenone  Spray. — The  use  of  finely 
powdered  derris  or  cube  root  applied  as  a 
spray  properly  prepared  and  combined 
with  spreading  agents,  and  thoroughly 
applied  to  the  plants  gives  a  high  kill  of 
aphis.  This  system  requires  a  high- 
powered  spray  rig  for  which  is  required 
a  high  initial  cash  outlay  and  the  as¬ 
surance  of  an  adequate  water  supply. 

Rotenone  Dust. — The  use  of  powdered 
derris  or  cube  as  a  dust  is  another  pos¬ 
sibility  highly  regarded  by  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Little  is  known  about 
this  method  as  yet,  although  it  is  believed 
that  the  cost  of  the  material  at  present 
may  be  too  high  for  wide-spread  adapta¬ 
tion.  One  distinct  advantage  that  this 
material  has  over  other  insecticides  is  the 
sprayed  or  dusted  plants,  that  is,  its  re¬ 
pelling  and  possibly  killing  character  is 
retained  for  some  time  after  application. 

Disease  Resistant  Peas.  —  Reports 
along  this  line  of  control  have  been 
rather  fragmentary  and  often  conflicting. 
Most  interested  investigators  will  admit 
that  the  Green  Admiral  and  Yellow  Ad¬ 
miral  are  more  resistant  than  others,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  other  varieties.  Plant  breeders 
are  working  on  this  angle  of  the  problem 
and  some  believe  that  by  using  in  a  breed¬ 
ing  project  some  of  the  field  peas  re¬ 
ported  to  be  resistant  to  aphis  injury, 
that  definite  progress  can  be  made. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  re¬ 
garding  the  best  method  to  grow  toma¬ 
to  plants — particularly  in  respect  to  the 
hardening-off  process.  Most,  authorities  in 
the  past  have  believed  that  tomatoes 
should  be  grown  at  a  moderate  rate  and 
then  moved  to  the  cold  frames  to  be  har¬ 
dened  off  for  10  days  or  two  weeks.  Some 
successful  growers  leave  the  plants  in  the 
frames  as  much  as  three  or  four  weeks, 
while  others  seed  their  tomatoes  as  early 
as  February  and  grow  them  very  slowly 
until  they  are  ready  to  set  in  the  field. 
These  plants  have  a  distinct  purplish  col¬ 
or  and  have  a  definitely  stunted  appear¬ 
ance.  Yet  some  growers  obtain  their 
earliest  fruits  from  plants  so  treated.  Re¬ 
cently  one  investigator  advocated  the 
abolition  of  hardening  off  entirely,  and 
presented  data  to  prove  that  plants  so 
treated  not  only  gave  earlier  fruits  than 
hardened  ones,  but  also  that  such  plants 
were  more  tolerant  to  frosts.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  investigator  studying  the  effects  of 
various  treatments  to  the  seed  and  seed¬ 
ling  (vernalisation)  on  earliness  and  the 
total  yield,  concluded  that  pre-chilling  of 
seeds  for  20  days  and  continuous  light  on 
the  seedlings  for  24  days,  produced  200 
per  cent  greater  yield  a  month  earlier 
than  untreated  seed  sown  several  weeks 
earlier.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  grow¬ 
ers  and  experimentalists  have  not  been 
able  dogmatically  to  state  that  tomatoes 
should  or  should  not  be  hardened.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  apparently  rests 
upon  the  individual’s  experience  based 
on  specific  conditions  and  market  require¬ 
ments.  W.  D.  ENZLE. 


Early  Sweet  Corn 

I  read  on  page  357  where  a  man  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  shows  how  he  beats 
his  neighbors  and  had  his  first  sweet  corn 
on  the  table  by  July  4.  By  starting  the 
plants  in  the  house,  planting  the  seed  in 
paper  cups  at  the  end  of  March — 95  days 
after  planting  the  seed. 

In  the  Spring  of  1919  I  took  a  trip 
to  Missouri,  and  brought  along  some 
Golden  Bantam  corn,  arriving  in  St. 
Catherine  on  April  12.  On  the  14th  my 
cousin  and  myself  planted  some  in  the 
garden.  It  came  up  quickly  and,  being 
highly  fertilized  with  hen  manure  worked 
into  the  soil,  it  grew  rapidly  and  we  had 
our  first  green  corn  from  that  planted  in 
the  open  10  days  ahead  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  man  who  planted  in  the  house. 

New  York.  s.  M. 


ELLIOTT’S 


A  Guide  to  Dis¬ 
tinctive  Gardens 
of 

Unusual  Beauty 


FREE 

Tulip 

Book 


FOR  48  years  the  Elliott  Bulb  Cata¬ 
log  has  been  the  guide  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Richly  Beautiful  and 
Aristocratic  Gardens.  For  nearly  a  half 
century  our  organization  has  been 
known  as  Headquarters  for  the  World’s 
Finest  Tulips. 

Our  1937  Catalog  introduces  a  group  of  Im¬ 
portant  New  Tulips,  that  are  Veritable  Giants 
in  Size  and  are  Dramatically  Beautiful.  These 
sensational  new  bulbs  can  be  obtained  only 
from  us.  No  other  dealer  on  this  continent  can 
supply  them.  Yet  their  prices  are  remarkably 
low. 

Our  catalog  also  pictures  and  describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  tulips,  all  lovely  and  every  bulb 
Pedigreed  and  Guaranteed. 


Money  Bach  Bond 

Every  Elliott  Bulb  is  guaranteed  to  be  of  the 
finest  quality,  possible  to  horticultural  science. 
Every  bulb  is  guaranteed  to  have  reached  its 
full  maturity  ready  to  produce  its  finest,  and 
most  perfect  blooms.  This  must  happen  or  we 
will  refund  your  money.  When  you  plant  an 
Elliott  Bulb,  you  know  exactly  the  kind  of  a 
flower  it  will  produce. 

Besides  Tulips,  we  show  complete  selections 
of  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Iris,  Lilies  and  many 
other  fine  flowers;  all  of  superb  quality. 

Why  You  Should  fMuve 
Our  Free  Cutuloy 

You  will  find  a  wide  variety  from  which  to 
choose,  with  each  bulb  completely  described. 
You  will  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  have  a  wonder- 
garden  from  bulbs;  and  at  a  remarkably  low 
cost.  Our  prices  for  super-quality  bulbs  are 
often  lower  than  the  prices  charged  for  name¬ 
less  second  rate  ones.  You  will  learn  about  our 
Money  Back  Bond,  and  how  you  can  ORDER 
NOW  and  PA  Y  NEXT  FALL. 


But  you  must  be  Prompt.  We  must  have 
your  order  before  our  buyers  sail  for  Holland. 
We  import  only  the  bulbs  for  which  we  have 
orders.  To  have  time  to  plan  your  Bulb  Garden 
properly,  write  for  Catalog  NOW. 

The  Biggest  Bulb  House  in  the  World 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

SEVENTH  ST;,  EVANS  CITV,  PAj 
Be  sure  to  use  Complete  Address 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Hardy  Exhibition;  colors:  Yel-  MAY 

low.  Lavender,  Bronze,  Pink,  JUNE 

White  and  Red  Flowers.  6  ins.  PLANTING 

across.  SENT  POSTPAID. 

10  PLANTS  FOR  $1.10 

BLOOM  THIS  FALL 

A7ALFA 
CHRYSANTH  EMUMS 

4  distinct  shades.  Pink,  Red, 

Bronze,  White.  Bloom  from  Au¬ 
gust  until  frost.  A  sensation 
everywliera  4  Plants,  .one  of 
each,  postpaid  . $1.10 

HEMLOCK. —  2  ft,  high.  Graceful  Cl  Cl) 
beautiful,  0  Trees .  dliuU 

15  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  (l  1|| 

Postpaid,  10  to  12  in.  high .  $  I  U 

BOXWOOD,  8-10  in.  bushy  . $10  per  100 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-oid  field  grown) 

bushy,  2 $4  ft.  high  . $6  per  100 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  bushy.  2>/a  ft. 

high  . $3  per  100 

EVERGREEN  HEDGE  "Biota  Chinese  Arbor 
vitae.”  tli©  hardiest  of  all  Arborvitae  for  hedge, 
wind-breaks,  estate  and  boundary  plantings. 
Green  foliage  summer  and  winter.  3  ft.  high. 

$6  per  100;  4  ft.  high . $8  per  100 

THE  ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES,  Dept.  65, 
EASTON,  PA. _ (Bargain  List  Erne) 


1937  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 
DAHLIAS  and  GLADIOLUS 

Lilies.  Cannas.  Perennials,  Iris,  Ferns . 

Our  famous  ItAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large 
or  100  medium  Gladiolus  $1  Postpaid. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


■LADIOLUS 


150  Blooming  size  bulbs,  40  choice 
varieties  . SI. OO.  Postpaid. 

Longfellow  Bros..  Hallowell.  Me. 


|IANT  PANSIES  5c,  Perennials  10c  each.  Wiltproof 
I  Snapdragons,  Asters,  Verbenas,  Vegetables  50c- 100 


postpaid.  Anything  catalogued  we  grow. 

JULIUS  FARMS,  -  B  R ISTO  L  V I  LLE,  OHIO 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE,  TOMATO, 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagan  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market 
(Yellows  Resistant),  Wakefield  Cabbage,  I000-$l.00: 
I0,000-$6.00.  Mammoth  Red  Rock,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
lSaldhead,  1000-$ 1 .00 :  I0.000-$8.00.  Early  Snowball 
Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  I000-$3.00;  Sweet  Pepper 
1 000- $2. 50;  Master  Marglobe  Certified,  Red  Plum 
1000-$ 1 .50,  I0,000-$I2.50;  Marglolte  Certified,  Pritch¬ 
ard,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer.  Baltimore,  Stone.  Early 
Chalks  Jewell,  I000-$l.00;  5000-$4.50;  10, 0(H)- $8. 75. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices  on  larger 
Quantities.  All  prices  above  f.  o.  b.  Franklin. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.  Franklin,  Virginia 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown  Celery. 
Oeleriac,  and  Cabbage  Plants  ready  for  shipment  about 
June  15.  All  standard  varieties,  free  from  disease. 
Prices  for  Celery  and  Oeleriac,  30c  per  100,  $2  per 
1000,  $1.75  per  1000  above  5000.  Cabbage  25c  per  I0O, 
$1.50  per  1000,  $1.25  per  1000  above  5000.  All  f.  o.b. 
Canastota.  WARNER  CELERY  CO.,  Canasteta,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy 

50-65  cts..  100-$1.00  Postpaid.  1000— $5.50. 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  40,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN  tfttK 

yield.  SMITH  STUMP  PULLERS  -  La  Crescent,  Minn. 


IRRIGATION  PIPE,  NOZZLES  and  Supplies. 
GEORGE  ERB,  Seneca  St.  &  Bailey  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“VI  It  live  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  S  H.  P. 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows.  Pulls  Imads,  etc. 

I  Cylinder,  H.P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3189  E.U«dd.Ay«.  89-92  Wuet  Street 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Each  year  both  the  Federal  men  and 
private  nurserymen  bring  out  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries.  Occasionally  a  va¬ 
riety  does  show  outstanding  merit  and 
for  some  time  remains  a  general  favorite. 
The  latter  is  true  of  the  Premier,  original¬ 
ly  known  as  Howard  17  and  still  called 
by  that  name  by  some  plant  growers.  The 
Premier  has  proved  its  worth  by  being  a 
good  yielder  over  a  long,  picking  time, 
holding  up  well  in  size  and  in  quality  as  a 
market  and  home  berry.  I  regret  to  state 
that  many  reports  do  not  bear  out  the 
claims  made  for  some  newer  varieties,  the 
complaint  being  that  they  are  shy  bear¬ 
ers.  Local  growers  are  discarding  them 
and  going  back  to  the  Premier  which  has 
been  for  some  years  a  general  favorite 
among  growers  and  consumers.  I  expect 
to  set  a  few,  about  2,000  Premiers  my¬ 
self. 

Strawberries  may  be  set  as  late  as  mid¬ 
dle  June  but  I  like  to  do  all  setting  as 
early  as  possible  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Spring  growing  rush  so  I 
shall  set  mine  as  soon  as  soil  dries  out 
enough  to  work  easily.  I  shall  set  them 
four  feet  apart,  that  is  the  rows  that  far 
apart,  and  about  8  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  By  setting  them  four  feet  apart  I 
can  cultivate  easily  between  the  rows 
even  after  the  row  widens  out.  Here 
again  I  am  careful  about  exposing  tender 
roots  to  sun  and  wind.  I  make  holes  and 
drop  not  over  50  plants  at  a  time,  then 
hurriedly  set  them.  Strawberries  entail 
a  deal  of  hand  work  as  they  should  be 
hoed  once  a  week  all  Summer.  The  plants 
will  blossom  but  the  blossom  stems  should 
be  pinched  off  so  all  the  strength  goes  into 
runners  and  new  plants.  Whether  black 
roots  is  a  disease  or  only  an  indication 
of  an  old  plant,  I  do  not  know  but  I  do 
know  that  plants  with  black  roots  should 
be  discarded  when  setting  a  new  patch. 
I  shall  place  a  little  ring  of  bonemeal 
around  each  plant  as  this  is  a  mild  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Hard  wooded  plants  like  rasp¬ 
berries.  grapes  and  trees  will  stand  strong 
food  like  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  green 
wood  plants  like  strawberries,  asparagus, 
corn,  etc.,  will  burn  if  this  strong  food 
is  used  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
roots  or  stems. 

At  first  I  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  government  schemes  to  pay  me 
for  regular  farm  procedure,  but  I  got 
over  that.  I  may  as  well  have  my  share, 
so  this  time  I  shall  file  my  lime  sales’ 
bill  and  collect  later  the  bonus  promised 
for  its  use.  All  too  often  we  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  our  soils,  know  they 
need  lime  and  fertilizer  but  lack  the 
money  to  make  use  of  these  things.  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  a  Santa  Claus  as  so  many 
think  but  will  bear  dowu  hard  when 
those  seed  and  fertilizer  loans  come  due 
and  anyway,  experience  has  taught  me 
that  it  is  easy  to  run  into  debt  but  an¬ 
other  matter  to  get  out  of  debt.  Often  it 
seems  that  we  just  must  have  a  certain 
thing  even  if  we  have  to  go  into  debt  to 
get  it  but,  if  we  deny  ourselves  and  stay 
out  of  debt,  we  get  along  some  way. 

A  Texas  friend  writes  me  commenting 
upon  tree  setting  and  calls  to  mind  the 
old  Stringfellow  method  of  punching  a 
hole  in  the  ground  with  a  crowbar,  trim¬ 
ming  away  all  roots  and  sticking  the  tree 
into  the  hole.  His  method  is  a  modified 
form  for  he  uses  a  post  auger  and  leaves 
a  few  root  stubs.  Those  methods  will 
work  only  with  very  small  trees,  the  one- 
year  whips  of  not  over  10  inches.  The 
crowbar  method  will  work,  too,  with  very 
small  peach  trees  or  evergreen  seedlings. 
But  it  will  not  work  when  planting  the 
No.  1  two-year-old  nursery-grown  trees. 

Anyway  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
get  over  being  in  a  hurry.  1  have  seen  so 
much  hurry-up  work  which  later  had  to 
be  done  all  over  again.  We  are  living  in 
a  hurry-up  age  with  all  things  done  in  a 
rush.  We  even  are  rushed  into  this  world, 
rushed  into  school,  rushed  through  the 
grades,  rushed  to  work,  rushed  while  at 
work  until  a  few  years  wear  us  out  and 
then  rushed  to  the  grave  at  breath-tak¬ 
ing  speed  and  it  is  all  so  futile,  so  foolish, 
so  productive  of  shattered  nerves  and 
worn  out  bodies,  while  the  good  doue  is 


too  small  to  be  of  account.  It  does  en¬ 
tail  some  sacrifice  to  go  without  when  all 
around  you  see  folks  with  new  cars, 
modernizing  their  homes,  rushing  to 
shows  and  road  houses  but  follow  them 
up  a  few  years  and  note  the  bitter  fail¬ 
ures,  lost  farms  and  homes,  sour  grouches 
who  cannot  realize  that  they  are  no 
longer  youthful. 

Wet  springs  are  surely  annoying  on 
clay  farms  as  ambition  stirs  but  one  must 
stay  off  the  soil  and  wait.  Later,  when  the 
hot,  dry  days  come,  that  clay  will  hold 
moisture,  and  things  will  continue  to 
flourish,  while  the  sands  dry  out  and 
plant  life  droops.  Calvin  and  I  will  soon 
be  busy  with  plow  and  hoe,  the  Missus 
will  help  me  set  the  strawberry  plants 
and  help  tie  the  grapes ;  baby  will  drop 
plants  for  us ;  something  for  all  to  do,  but 
I  call  upon  the  Missus  for  help  on  the 
farm  as  little  as  possible  for  her  house¬ 
work  is  enough  and  to  spare.  Spring 
housecleaning  has  begun  and  it  is  just  my 


luck  to  have  frequent  rains  keep  me  away 
from  field  work  but  I  take  to  the  fields 
as  often  as  possible  for  housecleaning 
time  means,  well  all  husbands  know 
what  it  means,  and  that  it  means  staying 
as  far  away  as  possible  and  treading 
softly  when  around  the  house.  Our  an¬ 
nual  blossom  week  is  drawing  nearer.  I 
wrote  the  feature  article  for  the  36-page 
program,  a  thank  you  job,  but  done  with 
a  smile.  About  a  third  of  the  girls  in 
Southern  Michigan  are  primping  and 
hoping  to  be  chosen  queen  of  the  blos¬ 
soms.  This  is  a  village  and  city  affair 
but  out  on  the  farm  we  plug  along,  doing 
the  best  we  can  and  ready  to  translate 
blossoms  into  fruit  which  we  hope  will 
bring  a  decent  price  this  year.  I  shall 
watch  the  old  ravine  for  the  first  blos¬ 
soms,  trilliums,  cowslips,  jack-in-the-pul- 
pits,  flowering  ash  and  later  the  dog¬ 
wood.  but  right  now  the  greening  grass, 
swelling  maple  buds,  crocus  and  daffodils 
furnish  splendid  evidence  that  the  glad 
Springtime  is  here  again,  the  miracle  of 
the  resurrection  and  the  pledge  of  eternal 
life  is  spread  before  our  eyes  to  bring 
renewed  hope  and  courage.  L.  B.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Mosaic  Resistant  Refugee 
Beans 

Although  there  have  been  three  types  of 
mosaic  reported  to  be  destructive  to  the 
Refugee  canning  bean,  the  common  mos¬ 
aic  has  caused  the  greatest  losses  to  the 
industry.  Since  the  causative  virus  lives 
over  in  the  seed,  efforts  in  the  past  have 
been  made  to  produce  disease-free  seed. 
This  has  been  extremely  difficult.  The 
latest  attempt  for  satisfactory  control  is 
by  the  development  and  production  of  re¬ 
sistant  varieties,  several  of  which  are 
now  available.  Two  of  these,  the  AVis- 
consin  Refugee  and  the  Idaho  Refugee, 
have  great  promise  for  the  canner  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  since  the  yield  and 
quality  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
old  Refugee ;  moreover,  they  are  very 
much  alike  iu  appearance — so  much  so  in 
fact  that  when  placed  beside  the  regular 
Refugee  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
tell  them  apart.  The  Idaho  Refugee  is 
about  a  week  earlier  than  the  AVisconsin 
variety.  Another  variety  known  as  U.  S. 
No.  5  is  an  attractive,  earlier  sort  with 
straight  smooth  pods.  w.  d.  enzie. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHEAPEST  THING  ON  YOUR  CAR 
IS  THE  BEST  TIRES  YOU  CAN  BUY! 


FIGURE  IT  OUT  ON  YOUR  OWN  CAR 

Charted  here  are  average  maintenance  costs  obtained  from 
fleet  owners  operating  hundreds  of  cars  on  Goodyear  Tires. 
Note  that  a  full  set  of  Goodyears  costs  only  about  one-fifth 
as  much  as  gas — from  one-quarter  to  one-half  as  much  as  other 
routine  expenses.  Ratios  may  vary  somewhat  in  your  case  de¬ 
pending  upon  roads,  climate  and  how  fast  you  drive,  but 
these  nation-wide  records  prove  Goodyears  cost  least  under 
any  conditions. 


COST  PfR 
/OO  Af /If S 


STORAGE 


LUBRICATION,  WASHING 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

TIRES  AND  TUBES 


GOODYEAR 
G-3 all  weather' 


as  low  ; 


>65 


GOODYEAR  Wl/1 

SPEEDWAY 

as  low  as 

$C5S 


G000YEAR 
^PATHFINDER1 

as  low  as 

>40 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  TIRE? 

Ask  the  public  who  uses  all  makes  and  judges  them 
by  experience.  For  22  consecutive  years  the  public 
has  voted  Goodyears  best  by  buying  more  Qoodyear 
Tires  than  any  other  kind! 


DO  you  know  that  Goodyear  Tires — • 
the  world’s  first-choice— actually 
cost  you  less  than  any  other  expense 
in  operating  a  car  or  truck? 

Great  fleet  operators  say  so — only  about 
one-fifth  as  much  per  100  miles  as  gaso¬ 
line.  For  proof  see  chart  above. 

% 

You  can  buy  a  Goodyear  in  several  price 

classes,  depending  upon  how  much  mile¬ 

age  you  want.  Each  is  the  top  quality 
tire  at  its  price.  Each  has  all  the  time - 

proved  mileage  and  safety  features  that 

have  made  Goodyears  tops  in  tires. 

So  why  go  on  gambling  on  old  rubber  when 
the  best  tires  —  Goodyear  Tires  —  are  the 
smallest  expense  in  running  a  car? 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 


GOODttMl  fOR  T* 


./• 


sl,P 

KLlNCJrtE  6  ..  farm 

,  A  belt  f°r  aU  1 TS  hold  the 

t>“tt  1  __ 

c»i  i«"8,hs- 


— — 

30%  MORt  GOODYEAR 

A  in  farm  *sts  *  Rlss.  Science 

—  proved  1  1  t«ACTOA  T  aCtion  1° 

tread  design  g  _ 

aU  directions-  - - - 


‘h“inS  ticuani-s  »«"*•  E 
TIRES'.  Self  J  truss¬ 
ing.  CO,‘  _ 


IN  RUBBER 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR 


TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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Marmico  16%  is  most  suitable  and 
profitable  when  fed  as  a  complete, 
balanced  grain  ration  to  cows  on 
pasture*  It  keeps  the  milk  flow  and 
the  physical  condition  up  and  feed¬ 
ing  costs  down . 

Wherever  you  have  been  using 
bran  as  a  dairy  feed  ingredient,  use 
Marmico  16%  Molasses  Dairy  Feed 
instead.  Marmico  contains  over  200  pounds  more  digestible  nutrients 
to  the  ton  than  bran,  2%  more  protein,  more  fat,  no  more  fiber.  Its 
molasses  content  acts  as  a  pleasing  appetizer  and  is  an  excellent  builder 
of  energy.  Rations  of  any  desired  protein  content  can  easily  be  mixed 
by  using  Marmico  16%  Dairy  Feed  and  various  other  concentrates. 
Let  Marmico  help  you  cut  the  cost  of  summer  milk  production. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  MILKER  USERS 

report  almost  unbelievable 
records  for  speed  in  milking. 
Empire’s  patented  teat  cup, 
its  speed  in  milking,  the  gen¬ 
tle  sucking  and  massage  ac¬ 
tion  on  four  quarters  at  once, 
its  sanitary  efficient  easy 
cleaning — these  features  are 
outstanding!  Single  or  double 
units.  Tour  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  how  Empire  gets 
more  milk,  with  less  labor,  and 
pays  for  itself  out  of  profits. 

EMPIRE  MILKING 

108  Humboldt  St. 


Before  You  Buy  a  Cooler— Compare ! 

Compare  Empire  with  other  coolers  try¬ 
ing  to  “cash-in”  on  the  demand.  Beware 
of  false  claims  impossible  promises, 
cheap  “ice  box”  construction,  incomplete 
and  inferior  equipment. 

The  more  you  KNOW  of  others,  the 
surer  you  are  to  select  an  Empire.  Example  —  Tank 
14  gauge  inside,  IS  gauge  outside,  copper-bearing 
galvanized  sheet  steel  with  double  locked  seams 

soldered,  absolutely  watertight  inside  and  outside.  3  in. 
thick  genuine  cork  board  wrapped  and  sealed  in  water¬ 
proof  paper.  Other  features  equally  high  quality. 
The  Empire  Cooler  comes  ready  for  instant  use  —  com¬ 
plete,  fully  assembled,  actually  operated  48  hours  at 
factory.  Cools  milk  speedily  and  holds 
it  at  45  degrees.  Powerful  circulating 
pump  swishing  water  against  iced 
coils  gives  double  cooling 
speed.  2  to  16  can  sizes. 

Write  for  folder  and  low  ■“  *  '■  '“.’vf 

prices. 

MACHINE  INC. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YEABS  Dairy  Equipment  SPECIALISTS  * 

Sanitary  Milking  Machines,  Vacuum  Pumps.  Vacuum 
Clippers,  Sanitary  Rubber  Goods  and  Solution  Racks. 


UTILITOR 


TRACTORS 

Your  most  Economical  Power  for  small  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul* 
mg.  etc.  Thousands  in  use  10  to  15  years  and 
still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walking 
models,  3  to  11  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

-  UTILITOR  Co.p^TOH'or 


Fashion  *s  on  Its  Way  to  You 

Sunny  days  ahead !  Be  sure  to  order  our  New 
Summer  Pattern  Book,  ready  now.  It's  full  of 
easy-to-make  patterns  that  invite  beginners.  It's 
brimming  with  cool,  summery  afternoon  frocks, 
free-for-action  playtime  clothes,  and  alluringly 
lovely  evening  fashions,  There’s  many  a  slen¬ 
derizing  design,  too.  You'll  want  more  than 
one  of  the  jolly  house  frocks,  while  styles  for 
kiddie,  junior  and  ’teen  age  are  everything  the 
“young  set”  could  desire.  Don’t  miss  this  fash¬ 
ion  splurge  of  easy-to-make  patterns.  Be  sure 
to  order  this  New  Summer  Pattern  Book,  The 
price  of  this  hook  is  15c;  hook  and  a  pattern 
together,  25c,  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.,  Pattern  Department,  New  York. 


YOUR  OWN  FINE 
DAIRY  CALVES 


with  BIATCH  FORD'S 

CALF  MEAL 


J 


BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  is  the  proved 
economical  way  to  raise  fine  calves.  It  saves  more 
milk  and  provides  all  the  calf  nutriment  and  diges¬ 
tibility  of  fresh  whole  milk  at  half  the  cost.  Use 
BLATCHFORD’S  to  produce  thrifty,  healthy 
dairy  calves  and  choice  veal,  and  have  more  milk 
to  sell.  See  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  does  not  have 
BLATCHFORD’S  write  us  giving  his  name. 


The  Only 
Rival  of 
Nature's  Own 
Calf  Food 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  Waukegan,  III. 


NEW 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


.  and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 


Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen., 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms  1 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


fir" 


Catalog 
Free 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 


April  1  official  price  control  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  ended.  The  large  distributors  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  making  Grade  A 
15c  and  Grade  U  12c,  delivered  to  homes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  34  to  34%c;  extra, 
92  score,  33%c:  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  32%  to 
32%c;  unsalted,  best,  35%c;  firsts,  34 %e;  cen¬ 
tralized,  32%  e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Llndergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  21e;  chickens.  15  to  25c;  turkeys, 
14  to  20c;  ducks,  13c;  Muscovy  ducks,  10c; 
geese,  9c;  squabs,  pair,  50  to  90c;  rabbits,  lb., 
19  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  25e;  chickens,  15  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys.  19  to  27c;  capons,  31  to  36c;  ducks,  16 
to  18c;  squabs,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $11  to  $11.60:  bulls,  $7.50;  cows,  $4.50 
to  $7.50;  calves,  $10.50  to  $11;  bogs,  $10.55; 
lambs,  $9.50  to  $12.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $4;  huckleberries,  pt., 
12  to  20c;  pears,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  strawber¬ 
ries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  Virginia,  15c;  Louisi¬ 
ana,  pt.,  9  to  11c. 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  crt.,  $1.25  to  $5;  Pa.,  crt., 
$2  to  $5.50;  S.  C..  crt.,  $1.50  to  $4.  Beans, 
bu.,  50c  to  $4.  Cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  50  to  85c.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$7.  Kale,  bu.,  10  to  25c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2  to  $5.25.  Mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  10c  to  $1.  Onions,  State,  yel.,  50- 
lb.  bag,  75e  to  $1.35;  Texas,  yel.,  bag,  85c  to 
$1.60;  Mich.,  yellow,  bag,  90c  to  $1.25.  Oyster 
plant,  nearby,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.38 
to  $2.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $5.50.  Potatoes, 
100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $2.15;  180  lbs.,  $3.25  to 
$3.<o;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.60.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Spinach,  bu.,  35  to  75c. 
Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  75c  to  $3.50;  repacked,  box, 
$1.3o  to  $3.75.  Turnip  tops,  bu.,  15  to  60c 
Water  cress,  Sn.,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $3. 

HAY 

?imoihy’  No-  1  $23-  No.  2  $21  to  $22,  No.  3 
S18  to  $20;  clover  mixed  $21  to  $24. 

GRAIN 

11  heat,  No.  2  red,  $3.5o;  No.  1  dark  Spring 
$l.«iya;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.44%;  oats.  No. 
2  white,  63%c;  rye,  $1.33%, 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NE1V  YORK 

40c;  eggs,  30  to  40c;  dressed  chickens, 
-.9c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  75c;  string  beans,  lb., 
loc;  potatoes,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10  to  15e;  apples,  lb.,  8  to  10c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


Butter.  35  to  38c;  eggs,  24  to  25c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  23c;  chickens,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  10  to  15c: 
turkeys,  14  to  16c;  dressed  fowls,  22  to  23c: 
ducks,  16  to  16%c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2: 
asparagus,  doz.,  $3  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  IV,  bu 
$1.25  to  $1.60;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  15  to  70c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  tc 
65c;  strawberries,  pt.,  9  to  10c;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes^,  bu.,^$1.25  to  $1.65;  potatoes,  old,  100  lbs., 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  selects, 
$12.  Hogs,  choice  locals.  $10.75  to  $11.  Lambs 
choice  western  clips.  $11.25  to  $11.75;  choice 
local  Spring  lambs,  $12.50  to  $14. 


Butter,  30%  to  32%e;  eggs,  19  to  22c;  hens 
15  to  21c;  chickens,  13  to  18c;  ducks,  18  to  22c 
geese,  14  to  15c;  turkeys,  22  to  23c;  apples,  bu. 
$2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  80  lbs..  $3  to  $3.25;  kale 
bu.,  50c ;  onions.  50  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  pota 
toes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.25;  bay,  $18  to  $21.50. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  good  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  good, 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $S.75  to  $9.50;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $8  to  $10;  fair,  900  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $5.50 
to  $6  75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50  to  $8; 
common  to  good  fat  cows.  $4  to  $7;  heifers,  700 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $9.50;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  bulk  best  $10.75  down.  Prime  heavy 
hogs,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  heavy  mixed,  $10.30  to 
$10.65;  prime  medium  weights.  $10.70  to  $10.80; 
best  heavy  yorkers.  $10.50  to  $10.65;  good  light 
yorkers,  $9.50  to  $10;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $8.50 
to  $9;  common  to  good  roughs,  $8  to  $9.25; 
stags,  $5  to  $6.75. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $6  to  $6.25;  good 
mixed,  $5.50  to  $6;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  culls  and  common.  $1.50 
to  $3.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $6  to  $10.75; 
Spring  lambs,  $10  to  $14. 

Calves,  veal,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  heavy  and  thin, 
$4  to  $8.50. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs,  good  and  choice  160-240  lbs.,  averaging 
180-220  lbs.,  $10.90  to  $11;  new  high  since  Feb¬ 
ruary;  comparable  140-160  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $10.75; 
trucked  in.  $10.75  down;  packing  sows,  $9.25 
to  $9.75. 

Cattle,  good  steers  and  yearlings,  $10  to 
$11.50;  yearling  heifers,  $10.50  down;  medium 
steers  and  heifers,  $8.60  to  $10;  cows  and  bulls, 
mostly  25c  higher;  low  cutter  and  cutter  cows, 
$4.50  to  $5.75;  fleshy  cows,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium 
bulls,  $6.50  to  $6.75.  Calves,  good  and  choice 
mainly  $10. 

Sheep,  good  and  choice  shorn  lambs,  $10.50; 
Fall  shorn  offerings,  $11.50;  60-70  lbs.  Spring 
lambs,  $13  to  $13.50;  old  head,  $14;  shorn  ewes, 
$5.50  down. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  in  most  produce  are  steady,  with  the 
buying  absorbing  offerings  readily. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  36  to  37c;  tubs,  35  to  36c; 
firsts,  33  to  34c;  country  rolls,  34  to  35c.  Cheese, 
steady:  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns,  20  to  22c; 
old.  25  to  28e.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy, 
27c;  Grade  A,  23  to  26c;  Grade  B,  24  to  25c; 
Grade  C,  20  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  25c;  broilers,  23  to  26c;  fryers,  23  to  24c; 


roasters,  24  to  27c;  turkeys,  21  to  27c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17  to  21c;  roosters,  13c; 
broilers.  15  to  24c;  ducks,  12  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm;  Ben 
Davis,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  $1.90  to  $2; 
King,  Cortland,  $2;  Northern  Spy,  $2  to  $2.25' 
McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.15;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb. 
bag,  $2.50;  Fla.,  Red  Bliss,  bu.,  $2.15;  sweets 
N.  J..  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea  me¬ 
dium’  red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50;  white  kidnev, 
$8.60;  Limas,  $9;  marrow,  $9.75.  Onions 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  Chile, 
Spanish,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  new  Texas,  50-lb 
bag,  $1.65  to  $2. 


rra 10  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25 

to  $o.io;  I  la.,  $4.50  to  $6;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  strawberries.  La.,  24-nt 
crate,  $2  to  $4. 

Mapie  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
91.65;  old.  $1.25;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  22e. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate  $°-  as¬ 
paragus,  bskt.,  2-doz.  belis.,  $2.50;  beans  Fla. 
wax.  bu.,  $2  to  $4;  Limas,  $3  to  $5.50;  ’  beets! 
Texas,  crate,  $1.50:  cabbage,  Ga.,  1%-bu.,  $1  50 
to  $1.75;  carrots,  bu..  65  to  75c;  cauliflower, 
GaL  crate,  $2.25;  celery,  Fla.,  crate.  $1.50  to 
82.2.);  cucumbers,  box,  2  doz.,  $2;  eggplants 
?i®*’  1%-bu.  crate,  $1.50  to  $3;  endive,  lb.! 
li  to  20c;  lettuce,  5-lb.  box,  55  to  60c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  80  to  90c;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bchs  ;)0c;  peas.  Cal.  bu.,  $2;  peppers,  Fla.. 
bu  $4  to  $4.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20e; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bobs.,  25  to  40c;  spinach,  Va 

mIa50  to  75c:  tomat°es,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.30  to 
$1.40;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 

Feeds. —Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $14  to  $18: 
Alfalfa,  $2a  oto  $28;  straw.  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
carlot,  ton,  $37.50:  standard  middlings, 
fjSb.oO;  red  dog,  $41;  oilmeal,  32  per  cent 
$3..;>0;  cottonseed  meal.  41  per  cent,  $48.50: 
gluten,  23  per  cent,  $39.85;  hominv,  $46.40' 
rolled  oats,  bag.  $3.22;  table  cornmeal,  $3.50; 
timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75;  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $20; 
Alsike,  $10;  clover,  $24  to  $25.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


^uaiyuuj'  ul  Liie  luassacmi- 


$3.50  to  $4.25;  Md.  $4  to  $5;  N  Y'  $4  to  $5 
doz.  bchs. 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  $1.25  to 
$1  <a;  Baldwins  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Delicious  and 
*°  9— 7o;  It.  I.  Greenings  $1.75 
to  $2.2a;  McIntosh  $1.50  to  $2;  V.  and  Pa 
Yorks  U.  S.  1  2% -in.  up  $2  to  $2.25;  N.  Y.  and 
Conn.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1  $1.85  to  $2.25;  Ben 

P*11®1?  to  91-75;  Wash.  Staymans  $2.10 

to  $2.3o  bu. 

*oBean£~Fla’  fl-  gr’  *3  to  93- 50;  round  wax 
to  $3.7;>  bu. 

,  Peet,8— Native  cut  off  35  to  50c  bu.  Texas  36 
to  48  bchs.  $1.40  to  $1.50  %  crt. 

Broccoli.— Cal.  $5  crt.  N.'j.  Rabbi  65  to  75c 
bu. 


Cabbage.— S.  C.  $1.50  to  $1.75  1%  bu.  Texas 
$4Aa  to  $4.50  crt.  Me.  mostly  $1  to  $1.10  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal 
$3.25  to  $3.50  crt.  Texas  $1.25  to  $1.35  %  crt' 
cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.60  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $2  to  $2.25  crt. 

Celery.— Cal.  $2  to  $2.50  ;  crt.  Fla.  $1.50  to 
$2.3.)  crt. 

Cucumbers? — Native  h.h.  $1.75  to  $2  50  °4 
cukes.  Fla.  outdoor  $1.75  to  $3.50  %  bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  outdoor  20  to  40c  N  J 
outdoor  20  to  25c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  beads  h.h.  35  to  50c  bu 
Ariz.  4  doz.  heads  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Cal.  4  and 
5  doz.  beads  $3.25  to  $3.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  90c  to  $1;  N.  Yr.  75  to 
85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass.  yel.  85e  to  $1.10;  Mich.  vel. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  yel.  $1  to  $1.25;  Texas 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  white  com.  $1.75,  50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1;  Spring 
dug  $1  to  $1.25,  bu.  “ 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.80  to  $2  100  lbs. 
P.  E.  I.  2%-in.  up  $2.15  to  $2.25  90-lb.  bag. 
Flo.  No.  1  $1.75  to  $1.90  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  JH>  bchs.  h.h.  $1.25 
to  $1.50  bu.  Va.  outdoor  $1~5  to  $1.50  %  crt. 

Rhubarb. — H.  h.  native  outdoor  75c  to  $1  % 
bu. 

Spinach. — Native  25  to  40c;  Texas  60  to  75c; 
Va.  30  to  40c;  Pa.  55  to  60c,  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  23  to  25c  lb.  Fla. 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Mex.  $2.25  to  $2.75,  lug.  Ohio 
h.h.  $1.60  8-lb.  bskt. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  33c;  firsts  32  to 
32%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  2C<\ 
extras  25c;  white  26e,  extras  25c,  doz.  West¬ 
ern  henneries,  brown,  specials  24%e,  white  24%e 
doz. 


Poultry. — Dressed  fowls  22  to  24c;  chickens, 
roasting  23  to  24c;  broilers  24  to  26c.  Ducklings 
18  to  19c.  Live  native  fowls  18  to  21e.  Roast¬ 
ing  chickens  21  to  22c.  Broilers  16  to  18c.  Roost¬ 
ers  11  to  12c,  ib.  Dressed  western  fowls  19  to 
25c.  Western  chickens  20  to  26c.  Squabs,  retail, 
9  to  12  lbs.  doz.,  50  to  70c  ea. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  23%c;  fresh 
fodder  17%  to  18c.  Western  held  extras  22%,  to 
23c;  held  lirstsi  22  to  22%c;  fresh  fodder  17% 
to  18c,  lb. 

YVool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  prices 
weak. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  42  to  44c, 

clothing  30  to  38e;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  46c, 

clothing  41  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  47c, 

clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  46c, 

clothing  40  to  41e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.05  to 
$1.10,  clothing  93  to  95e;  %  blood,  combing 

$1.02  to  $1.05,  clothing  92  to  95c;  %  blood, 
combing  85  to  90c,  clothing  79  to  82c;  %  blood, 
combing  79  to  82c,  clothing  73  to  75c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing  $1.08  to  $1.10,  clothing  95  to  98c;  % 
blood,  combing  $1.03  to  $1.05,  clothing  94  to 
96c;  %  blood,  combing  92  to  96c,  clothing  83 
to  88c;  %  blood,  combing  83  to  87c,  clothing 
75  to  77c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $41.60  to  $42.50; 
Winter  bran  $41.50  to  $42.50;  middlings  $42  to 
$43;  cottonseed  meal  $47.25  to  $51.50;  linseed 
meal  $43;  Soy  bean  meal  $50;  dried  brewers’ 
grain  $39  to  $40;  dried  beet  pulp  $40.50,  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  2  $19,541 
to  $20.50,  No.  3  $16.50  to  $18.50;  Alfalfa,  2d 
cutting  $30  to  $32,  1st  cutting  $25  to  $27 ;  stock 
hay  $15.50  to  $18.50;  Red  clover  mixed  $20  to 
$23;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $34  to  $36;  oat  straw 
$13.50  to  $15,  ton.  Oats,  40  lbs.  72  to  73c,  38 
to  40  lbs.  69  to  70c,  36  to  38  lbs.  67  to  68c  90- 
lb.  sack. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  25c 
higher  than  last  week :  demand  only  fair  to 
slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.25  to  $10.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  25c 
higher;  bulls  25c  higher;  vealers  mostly  steady 
to  50c  lower;  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $6  to  $7.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $4.25  to  $6. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  light  to  moderate;  mar¬ 
ket  mostly  steady;  occasional  selected  choice 
head  to  $120;  demand  rather  slow.  Choice,  head, 
$85  to  $110;  good,  $5  to  $85;  medium,  $60  to 
$75;  common,  $45  to  $60. 
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HOW  TO 
BUILD 


firesafe,  long-lasting 
concrete  farm  structures 


Concrete  is  permanent  and 
firesafe;  improves  working 
conditions,  increases  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  gives  you  real 
pride  in  your  place. 

Our  72-page  book,“P/ans  for 
Concrete  Farm  Buildings,” 
gives  detailed  information  on 
how  to  mix,  form,  reinforce  and 
place  concrete.  Shows  plans 
for  all  types  of  farm  buildings 
— dairy  and  cattle  barns,  hog 
and  poultry  houses,  grain  bins 
and  corn  cribs,  ice  houses  and 
smoke  houses  —  farm  houses, 
too.  Write  for  free  copy. 

You  can  build  these  improve¬ 
ments  yourself.  Or  get  a  con¬ 
crete  contractor.  Your  cement 
dealer  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  a  good  concrete  builder. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.K5b-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lowers  of  jhe  States 


Everybody  loves 
flowers— but  some  f.-  &  et 
have  found  growing  them  dis¬ 
couraging  because  of  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects.  Experienced 
growers  will  tell  you,  however, 
that  "Black  Leaf  40”  overcomes 
numerous  destructive  insects  and 
will  help  you  to  enjoy  the  fullest 
possible  beauty  of  your  garden. 

EFFECTIVE—  ECONOMICAL 


"Black  Leaf  40”  has  double  killing  action 
—  by  contact  and  by  fumes.  It  is  easy  to  use. 
A  little  makes  a  lot  of  spray.  Directions  on 
labels  and  free  leaflets  tell  how  to  kill  cer¬ 
tain  insects  and  describe  the  many  uses  of 
this  versatile  insecticide. 

"Black  Leaf  40” is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
Incorporated,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Insist  on  origi¬ 
nal  factory- 
sealed  pack¬ 
ages  for  full 
strength. 

8700 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


The  Most  Effective  Agent  Known 

Kill  ifWeeds 
withilFirefe 


Aeroil 


Weed  Burning  Disinfecting  99  Uses 


New  48-Page  Illustrated 
Book  Answers  All  Questions 

Tell*  how  to  save  time,  labor  and  money 
In  burning  weeds,  disinfecting  barns  and 
poultry  houses,  removing  rocks  and  stumps, 
destroying  honeysuckle  and  poison  ivy  vines, 
and  99  other  uses.  Read  list  of  users  In¬ 
cluding  agricultural  authorities,  and  what 
they  say.  ALSO  get  soecial  introductory 
offer  saving  you  money.  Write  today  for 
NEW  FREE  BOOKLET  99-Y. 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
vs  v  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


Sunny  rock  Farm  Notes 

Does  anything  ever  look  so  good  as 
that  first  green  grass  of  Spring  with  the 
warm  sun  slanting  across  it?  How  good 
it  is  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  take 
pleasure  in  its  newness,  and  in  the  pale 
and  russet  buds  unfolding  on  the  trees ! 

There  is  a  bank  along  the  road  here 
that  is  covered  in  Spring  with  blood- 
root.  The  flowers  are  open  now,  of  wax¬ 
en  whiteness,  wrapped  in  a  single  leaf, 
thrusting  bravely  upward  like  a  shield. 
The  wild  flowers  are  losing  out  in  so 
many  places,  it  is  good  to  see  them  flour¬ 
ishing  in  such  a  spot.  These  little  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  no  practical  value  perhaps,  but 
mean  a  good  deal  to  the  nature  lover. 

Gardening  time  again.  A  flat  of  cel¬ 
ery  is  coming  up  too  thickly.  Give  cel¬ 
ery  a  spot  of  mucky  or  silty  soil,  and  it 
isn’t  so  hard  to  grow.  I  wrap  the  plants 
in  newspapers  for  blanching.  They  must 
be  watched,  when  wrapped,  after  heavy 
rains  for  if  water  stands  inside  it  may 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  rust.  Celery 
does  require  a  long  growing  season  and 
a  rich  soil. 


I  am  starting  early  cucumbers  and 
melons  indoors  on  sods.  If  a  bit  of  sod 
is  put  upside  down  in  a  berry  basket, 
melons  can  be  started  in  it  nicely.  Later 
the  plants  can  be  transplanted  without 
disturbing  the  roots  by  removing  the  sod 
entire,  and  setting  it  in  the  ground.  And 
if  rich  dirt  or  rotted  manure  is  put  under 
the  sod,  the  plants  will  thrive  splendidly. 
Watermelons  and  muskmelons  can  be 
raised  in  this  way  where  the  season  is 
ordinarily  considered  too  short.  The  ex¬ 
tra  work  does  not  mean  so  much  in  the 
home  garden  where  the  plantings  are  not 
so  large,  but  where  quality  is  appreciated. 

I  have  been  starting  head  lettuce  in¬ 
doors  for  the  first  time  this  year,  to  in¬ 
sure  its  forming  better  heads.  This  meth¬ 
od  gives  the  plants  an  early  start,  and 
also  they  are  not  likely  to  be  crowded 
when  in  the  garden,  as  they  often  are  if 
sown  outdoors  and  not  properly  thinned. 
Lettuce  needs  a  good,  early  start  as  it 
will  not  head  well  during  midsummer 
weather. 

Last  Summer  a  neighbor  had  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  scarlet  runner  beans  that  were  a 
blaze  of  color  against  the  house.  This 
Summer  I  shall  plant  some.  Quick- 
growing  and  pretty  vines  are  a  delight, 
both  to  cover  unsightly  spots,  and  for 
porch  shade  and  to  beautify  old  fences. 

A  local  man  was  telling  me  of  worms 
in  turkeys  lately.  He  said  one  turkey- 
grower  saved  the  cost  of  worm  medicine 
for  his  entire  flock  in  his  feed  bill  for 
one  week.  Worms,  of  course,  mean  extra 
feed  and  poorly  conditioned  birds  that  are 
always  hungry.  And  worms  are  a  prob¬ 
lem  some  of  us  farm  women  with  a  few 
birds  on  range  have  ignored. 

It  will  seem  good  to  get  some  of  the 
house  plants  outside  before  long.  Neigh¬ 
bor’s  silver-leaved  or  “happy  thought 
geranium  has  delightful  single,  pink  blos¬ 
soms,  now,  and  several  buds.  I  think  it 
is  better  to  start  slips  of  coleus  in  the 
Fall  to  grow  through  the  Winter,  than 
to  try  to  Winter  the  old  plants ;  they 
drop  their  leaves  so  when  carried  over, 
especially  if  not  in  a  southern  exposure. 
The  Christmas  pepper  died  back  after 
fruiting,  but  has  grown  up  from  a  side 
shoot  and  is  now  in  bud.  These  peppers 
are  not  only  bright  and  pretty  but  can  be 
used  in  pepper  sauce.  No  plant  seems  to 
thrive  better  than  the  lovely  asparagus 
fern.  Not  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  shady 
or  too  sunny,  it  is  always  sending  up 
glossy  new  shoots. 

The  tiger  lilies  outside  seem  to  have 
winterkilled.  I  shall  miss  those  gorgeous 
beauties. 

I  noticed  the  tent  caterpillars  are  at 
their  weaving  again.  That  means  getting 
to  work  to  burn  them  out  with  kerosene 
soaked  rags,  where  the  webs  are  low 
enough,  or  whatever  one’s  ingenuity  sug¬ 
gests  if  they  are  difficult  to  reach.  Either 
one  has  the  extra  work  or  unsightliness 
of  trees  and  bushes  stripped  of  their 
foliage  in  midsummer  when  they  should 
be  at  their  leafiest.  Too.  tlie  worms  are 
a  meanee  to  valuable  shrubs  and  trees. 

I  am  starting  a  few  annuals  indoors  to 
set  out  into  the  flower  beds  later. 
Many  annuals  do  much  better  when 
treated  in  this  way.  Growing  in  the  flats 
now  are  salpiglosis,  or  velvet  flower. 
Summer  chrysanthemums,  blue-eyed 
African  daisies,  and  petunias. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  m.  v.  f. 


Enjoy  a 
Travel 
at  LOW 


Thrilling 

Vacation 

Cost.  . . 


(Above)  Going-to-the-Sun  Highway  in  Glacier  National  Park. 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  escorted  tours  enable 
you  this  year  to  experience  the  most  magnificent  travel 
vacation  you  have  ever  dreamed  of  enjoying  ...  to  glori¬ 
ous  Glacier  National  Park,  the  vacation  paradise  of  thou¬ 
sands  every  Summer  ...  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
visit  Portland,  Tacoma,  Mt.  Rainier,  Spokane,  Seattle  .  .  . 
on  to  sail  “Sheltered  Seas”  to  Alaska,  fascinating  land  of 
charming  contrasts. 


(Above)  Skagway  and  Lynn  Canal  on  the  Route  to  Alaska. 

Regardless  of  your  vacation  plans  don’t  fail  to  include 
Glacier  National  Park,  “Land  of  the  Shining  Mountains.” 
Here  you’ll  find  scenic  wonders  beyond  description  .  .  . 
and  luxurious  hotels  and  cozy  alpine  chalets  ideal  for 
your  stay  of  a  day,  a  week  or  longer. 

Add  extra  enjoyment  to  your  trip  this  year  by  traveling 
on  the 


Air  Conditioned  EMPIRE  BUILDER 

Famous  Transcontinental  Train  of 

GREAT  NORTHERN  Railway 

Between  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  •  SEATTLE  •  TACOMA  •  PORTLAND 


See  your  local  rail¬ 
way  ticket  agent,  or 
write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent.  Great 
Northern  Railway, 
595  Fifth  Avenue  at 
48th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving  complete  information  about  the 
1937  Rural  New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  to  Tour 
Director,  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


'Same 


R.  F.  D  or  Street 


M.  V.  F. 
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Milk  Committee 


Bill  Wins  at  Aik 


any 


McElroy-Young  Bill,  Passed 
by  Senate  and  Assembly, 
Goes  to  Governor 


SENATE  VOTE  ON  McELROY  -  YOUNG  BILL 

FOR  —  34 


Milk  Committee  Membership 
Drive  Spurred  on  by  Vic¬ 
tory  for  Milk  Charter 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed 
the  McElroy- Young  Bill,  sponsored  by 
the  Milk  Committee.  The  tabulation  in 
the  adjoining  column  shows  the  three 
votes  taken  on  the  bill,  two  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  one  in  the  Senate.  The 
Rogers-Alien  Bill,  written  and  advocated 
by  the  dealers  and  the  large  dealer-con¬ 
trolled  co-operatives,  was  also  voted  upon 
favorably  by  both  houses.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  both  bills  are  now  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  a  hearing  and  final  decision. 
As  we  go  to  press,  no  date  has  yet  been 
set  for  this  hearing. 

Senator  Francis  McElroy,  Syracuse, 
and  Assemblyman  Fred  Young,  Lewis 
County,  are  to  be  commended  on  the  stub¬ 
born  fight  they  put  up  in  getting  their 
bill  through  against  all  types  of  opposi¬ 
tion  and  political  maneuvers.  Standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Mr.  McElroy 
was  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  Gou- 
veneur,  who  has  always  championed  fair 
play  for  dairymen  at  Albany.  Prior  to 
the  vote  in  the  Senate,  Mrs.  Graves  spoke 
long  and  forcefully  in  favor  of  the  Mc- 
Elroy- Young  Bill  and  against  the  Rogers- 
Alien  Bill.  Senator  Graves  and  Senator 
Pliny  Williamson,  Westchester,  were  the 
only  members  of  the  Senate  who  voted 
for  the  McElroy  and  against  the  Rogers 
Bill.  Senator  Rogers  himself  voted  in 
favor  of  both  bills,  stating  that  in  his 
opinion  they  should  be  brought  up  for 
a  hearing  before  the  Governor.  The  work 
of  Senator  Kleinfeld,  Brooklyn  Demo¬ 
crat,  in  favorably  reporting  the  McElroy 
Bill  out  of  his  Judiciary  Committee,  was 
a  real  factor  in  its  final  success. 

In  the  Assembly,  Herbert  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  Washington  County,  and  E.  Ogden 
Bush,  Delaware  County,  were  of  real  as¬ 
sistance  to  Mr.  Young  in  winning  his 
battle.  Assemblyman  Leo  Lawrence, 
Herkimer  County,  likewise  did  his  part 
in  support  of  the  Young  Bill. 

Analysis  of  the  voting  shows  that  there 
were  several  up-State  Republican  Assem¬ 
blymen  who  twice  voted  against  the  Mc- 
Elroy-Young  Bill.  Similarly  voting  were 
five  Republican  Senators.  No  one  at¬ 
tempted  any  serious  argument  against 
the  McElroy-Young  Bill.  Reports  are 
that  the  opposition  worked  in  the  field 
and  under  cover.  That  they  were  a  bit 
embarrassed  by  the  passage  of  the  Mc¬ 
Elroy-Young  Bill  before  the  Rogers-Al¬ 
ien  Bill,  is  evident  from  the  last  minute 
amendments  to  the  latter  hill.  These 
changes  were  aimed  to  stop  consumer  op¬ 
position  and  to  give  the  bill  a  better  out¬ 
ward  appearance  for  its  debate  before  the 
Governor  with  the  McElroy-Young  Bill. 

Apprehensive  that  the  dealer  priee- 
chiselers  in  the  city  would  ruin  their 
markets  and  cut  prices  further  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  some  groups  of  Western  New 
York  farmers,  headed  by  A.  C.  Pilger 
of  Batavia,  sponsored  the  Suitor  Bill 
which  was  intended  to  bridge  the  gap,  if 
necessary,  between  the  passage  of  the  Mc¬ 
Elroy-Young  Bill,  which  those  producers 
approved  and  endorsed,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  field  under  its  program.  The 
Suitor  Bill  had  considerable  support  from 
a  group  of  legislators  and  from  many 
proponents  of  the  McElroy-Young  Bill. 
It  was  not  reported  out  of  committee. 

Also  sent  to  the  Governor  for  signa¬ 
ture  were  the  Rogers-Wriglit  inspection 
hill,  with  a  $50,000  appropriation,  em¬ 
powering  the  Health  Commissioner  to 
regulate  the  importation  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream.  Out-of-State  milk  and  cream  for 
manufacture  is  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

The  Rogers  Bill,  providing  for  a  com¬ 
pulsory  audit  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  books  of  all  dealers  and 
co-operatives,  was  passed  by  both  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Assembly.  The  time  of  audit  is 
discretionary  with  the  Commissioner,  as 
is  also  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
his  audit.  The  control  law  was  formally 
repealed.  .$300,000  wras  voted  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  milk  advertising,  sponsored 
by  Assemblyman  Hollowell,  Yates  County. 

All  these  milk  bills  are  now  before  the 
Governor  for  approval  or  veto.  It  is 
probable  that  the  public  hearing  will  be 
confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  McElroy- 
Young  and  Rogers-Alien  bills. 
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Represent  a  ti  vo 

County 

Representative 

County 

Representative 

County 

REPUBLICANS 

Lake  .  Fulton 

&  Hamilton 

Wadsworth  .  . .  . 

Lawrence  . 

Herkimer 

Whitney  . 

Armstrong  . 

.  Schenectady 

Leahy  . 

Wickins  . 

Bartholomew  .  . 

Washington 

MacKenzie  . 

Young  . 

Breed  . 

.  .  .  Onondaga 

McBain  . 

DEMOCRATS 

Brownell  . 

Milmoe  . 

Byrn©  . 

Burgdorf . 

Moffat  . 

.  New  York 

Foy  . 

Bush  . 

Parsons  (G.  B.) 

. .  Onondaga 

Hayes  . 

Conway  . 

Pease  . 

Holley  . 

Costello  . 

Piper  . 

Killgrew  . 

Darling  . 

Chautauqua 

Reoux  . 

Kirnan  . 

Fromer  . 

Smith  . 

Westchester 

Lavery  . 

Westchester 

Gamble  . 

Westchester 

Stephens  . 

McConnell  . 

Hall  . 

Strong  . 

McCreery  . 

Hamilton  . 

Suitor  . 

Methfessel  . 

Hill  . 

Thompson  . 

Rossi  . 

Hollowell  . 

Todd  . 

Westchester 

Schanzer  . 

Kreinheder  . . . . 

Vincent  . 

Schwartz  (R.) 

AGAINST 

—  88 

REPUBLICAN 

Van  Cleef  . 

Hammer  . 

Washburn  . 

Columbia 

Hawkins  . 

.  .  .  .  Dutchess 

Williams  . 

Hillig  . 

Averill  .... 

Jarema  . 

.  New  York 

Babcock 

.  Chautauqua 

DEMOCRATS 

Joy  . 

Backus  . .  . 

Justice  . 

.  New  York 

Barrett  .  .  . 

.  Suffolk 

Alterman  . 

New  York 

Keenan  . 

.  New  York 

Black  . 

Andrews  . 

New  York 

Lagenbacher  .  .  . . 

Briggs  .... 

Austin  . 

LoRe  . 

Burney  . . . . 

Bormann  . 

Richmond 

Maisel  . 

Daniels  .  . .  . 

St,  Lawrence 

Braiman  . 

Mandel  . 

.  Queens 

Ehrlich  .  .  .  . 

Breitbart  . 

Mangano  . 

Fite  . 

Canney  . 

McCaffrey  . 

New  York 

Gugino  .  .  .  . 

Cariello  . 

McLaughlin  .... 

Hammond  . 

Casey  . 

Rensselaer 

Mercier  . 

Ives  . 

Davidson  . 

New  York 

Mqj£.n  (B,  J.)  . 

.  Kings 

Lonis  . 

Delany . 

New  York 

Moran  (E.  F.)  . 

.  Kings 

Lupton  . .  .  . 

Dollinger  . 

Moran  (E.  S.) 

Mailler  .  .  .  . 

Dooling  . 

New  York 

Neustein  . 

Marble  .  .  .  . 

Doran  .  Westchester 

Pack  . 

Meiss  . 

Downey  . 

Phelps  . 

Miller  . 

Doyle  . 

Quinn  . 

Morris  .... 

Farbstein  . 

New  York 

Roach  . 

Newell  .  .  .  . 

St.  Lawrence 

Farenga  . 

New  York 

Rudd  . 

.  .  New  York 

Parsons  (A. 

L.) 

.  .  .  Schoharie 

FitzGerald  . 

Schwartz  (W.)  . 

Peterson  .  .  . 

Fitzpatrick  . 

Sheldrick  . 

.  New  York 

Riley  . 

Cattaraugus 

Fleisher  . 

Shelton  . 

Shaver  .... 

.  Montgomery 

Flynn  . 

New  York 

Steingut  . 

Shaw  . 

Gans  . 

Sullivan . 

Stuart  (W. 

M.) 

....  Steuben 

Gillen  . 

Torsney  . 

Taylor  .... 

Glancy  . 

New  York 

Turshen  . 

(Second  Vote  -  May  6,  1937) 
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REPUBLICANS 

Parsons  (G.  B.) 

. .  Onondaga 

Fleisher  . 

Pease  . 

Foy  . 

Armstrong  . 

Schenectady 

Piper  . 

Gans  . 

Babcock  . 

Chautauqua 

Rapp  . 

Gillen  . 

Suffolk 

Hammer  . 

Bartholomew  .  .  . 

Washington 

Shaver  . 

Montgomery 

Hawkins  . 

Black  . 

Smith  . 

Westchester 

Hayes  . 

Breed  . 

Onondaga 

Stephens  . 

Hillig  . 

Briggs  . 

Strong  . 

Holley  . 

.  New  York 

Brownell  . 

.  New  York 

Suitor  . 

Joy  . 

Burgdorf  . 

Taylor  . 

Justice  . 

.  New  York 

Bush  . 

Thompson  . 

Kantowski  . 

Conway  . 

Todd  . 

Westchester 

Keenan  . 

.  New  York 

Costello  . 

Van  Cleef  . 

Killgrew  . 

.  New  York 

Darling  . 

Chautauqua 

Vincent  . 

Kirnan  . 

Fite  . 

Wadsworth  .... 

. .  Livingston 

Lagenbacher  . . . . 

Fromer  . 

Whitney  . 

.  .  Rensselaer 

Lavery  . 

Westchester 

Gamble  . 

Westchester 

Wickins  . 

Maisel  . 

Hall  . 

Wright  . 

Mandel  . 

Hamilton  . 

Young  . 

Mangano  . 

Hammond  . 

McConnell  . 

Heck  . 

Schenectady 

DEMOCRATS 

McCreery  . 

Herman  . 

McLaughlin  . 

Hill  . 

Austin  . 

Methfessel  . 

Hollowell  . 

Bormann  . 

Moran  (B.  J.)  .. 

. .  Kings 

Ives  . 

Braiman  . 

Moran  (E.  F.)  .. 

.  Kings 

Kreinheder  . 

Breitbart  . 

Neustein  . 

.  New  York 

Lake  .  .  .  Fulton 

&  Hamilton 

Byrne  . 

Pack  . 

Lawrence  . 

.  .  Herkimer 

Cariello  . 

Phelps  . 

.  New  York 

Leahy  . 

Casey  . 

.  Rensselaer 

Quinn  . 

Lupton  . 

Davidson  . 

New  York 

Rossi  . 

.  New  York 

MacKenzie  . 

Delany . 

Rudd  . 

.  New  York 

Mailler  . 

Devany  . 

Schanzer  . 

McBain  . 

Dollinger  . 

Schwartz  (R.)  .  . 

Meiss  . 

Dooling  . 

New  York 

Schwartz  ( W. )  . 

Miller  . 

Doran  . 

Westchester 

Sheldrick  . 

.  New  York 

Milmoe  . 

Downey  . 

Shelton  . 

Moffat  . 

.  New  York 

Doyle  . 

Steingut  . 

Ostertag  . 

Farbstein  . 

Stewart  (G.  W.) 

Parsons  (A,  L.)  . 

, . .  Schoharie 

Fitzpatrick  .... 

Turshen  . 
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REPUBLICANS 

Newell  . . . . 

-  FitzGerald  . 

Peterson  . . 

Flynn . 

Allen  . 

Riley  . 

Glancy  . 

Averill 

Shaw  ...... 

Jarema  . 

.  New  York 

Backus 

Stuart  (W. 

M. )  ....  Steuben 

LoRe  . 

Burney 

Washburn 

McCaffrey  . 

.  New  York 

Cheney 

Williams  . . 

Mercier  . 

Daniels 

Moran  (E,  S.)  . 

.  Kings 

Ehrlich 

DEMOCRATS 

Roach  . 

Gugino 

Sullivan . 

Lonis  . 

Alterman  . , 

Torsney  . 

Marble 

Andrews  . . 

Morris 

Canney  . . . . 

With  the  McElroy-Young  Bill  through 
the  Legislature  after  bitter  opposition, 
the  members  of  the  Milk  Committee  with 
renewed  vigor  now  turn  their  efforts  to 
the  public  hearing  before  Governor  Leh¬ 
man.  The  Milk  Committee  will  endeavor 
to  make  contact 'with  all  County  Com¬ 
mittees  throughout  the  State  as  soon  as 
the  exact  date  is  announced. 

All  Committee  members  and  their 
friends  are  urged  to  continue  their  letter 
writing.  They  have  accomplished  won¬ 
ders  in  the  Legislature  during  the  past 
two  months  and  a  resumption  of  these 
letters,  this  time  to  the  Governor,  will 
carry  great  weight.  Already  the  Dutchess 
County  chairman  has  wired  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  as  follows : 

May  7,  1937. 

Gov.  Herbert  Lehman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  greatly  hope  you  will  favor  the  Mc¬ 
Elroy-Young  Bill.  The  fact  that  it  passed 
against  the  greatest  opposition  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  is  the  triumph  of  right  over 
might.  Note  the  open,  honest  purpose  of 
the  bill.  Three-fourths  of  the  dairymen 
want  it  and  need  it. — Rev.  T.  R.  Hazzard. 

Each  and  every  Milk  Committee  mem¬ 
ber  had  a  part  in  the  step  forward  at 
Albany  two  weeks  ago.  The  sentiment  that 
has  been  built  up  at  Albany  among  the 
legislators  in  favor  of  the  Milk  Charter 
is  permanent.  They  are  beginning  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  farmer  demanding 
control  of  his  business  and  they  respect  it. 

Inquiries  have  been  pouring  in  from 
farmers  requesting  information  about  the 
Milk  Committee  and  its  McElroy-Young 
Bill.  More  and  more  dairymen  are  in¬ 
teresting  themselves  in  this  fight  and, 
with  this  enthusiasm  aroused,  the  mem¬ 
bership  drive  goes  ahead  with  its  next 
immediate  goal  the  State-wide  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  early  Summer.  Already 
in  Erie,  Wyoming  and  Niagara  counties, 
producer  groups  are  being  formed  with 
the  assistance  of  A.  C.  Pilger,  Genesee 
County  Chairman. 

The  present  membership  represents  in¬ 
dividual  dairymen  and  producer  organiza¬ 
tions  from  every  section  of  the  State.  A 
new  membership  blank  appears  on  page 
437  of  this  issue.  Registration  as  a 
member  is  complete  with  the  signing  and 
sending  in  of  the  blank.  Anyone  is  eligible 
who  is  honestly  interested  in  securing  a 
program,  as  set  up  in  the  McElroy-Young 
Bill,  where  the  producer  determines  and 
negotiates  his  own  price  and  terms  of  sale 
for  his  milk.  Sign  this  blank,  have  your 
friends  sign  and  send  it  in  to  the  Milk 
Committee. 

The  complete  current  list  of  County 
Representatives  of  the  Milk  Committee  is 
as  follows : 

ALLEGANY  -  Klahr  Swift,  R.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
CHENANGO  -  August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
CLINTON  -  G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Chazy 
CORTLAND  -  F.  W.  Powers,  De  Ruyter 
DELAWARE  -  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
DUTCHESS  -  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
ERIE  -  Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 

ESSEX  -  Thomas  Lonergan,  Tieonderoga 
FULTON  -  C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
GENESEE  -  A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  267,  Batavia 
GREENE  -  M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

HERKIMER  -  S.  A.  Piseek,  Newport 

JEFFERSON  -  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

LEWIS  -  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 
LIVINGSTON  -  Mark  Kling,  Lima 

MADISON  -  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 

MONTGOMERY  -  E.  J.  Friers,  Fullonville 
John  II.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
NASSAU  -  Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
NIAGARA  -  W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport 
ONEIDA  -  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 
ONONDAGA  -  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
ORANGE  -  J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 

OSWEGO  -  R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 

OTSEGO  -  A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwick 

Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
PUTNAM  -  William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
ST.  LAWRENCE  -  J.  B.  Thompson,  Gouverneur 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  D.,  Sehuylerville 
SCHOHARIE  -  Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 

LeGrand  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
STEUBEN  -  Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
SUFFOLK  -  F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 

TIOGA  -  H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
ULSTER  -  Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 
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New  England  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

Last  Fall  snow  came  to  us  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  in  most  places  the 
ground  remained  covered  until  well  into 
April.  We  did  not  have  such  extremely 
low  temperatures  as  often  falls  to  our  lot 
in  Winter  and  we  did  not  have  any  long 
period  of  cold,  drying  winds.  Conse¬ 
quently  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  appear 
to  have  wintered  perfectly,  the  wood  and 
buds  of  fruit  trees  are  plump  and  firm, 
the  crowns  of  perennial  plants  are  green, 
pushing  into  growth  asisoon  as  the  snow 
is  gone  and  best  of  all  the  snow  is  leav¬ 
ing  so  late  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
a  spell  when  it  will  freeze  nights  and 
thaw  days,  heaving  plants  that  are  not 
strongly  rooted,  out  of  the  ground.  Some 
seedlings  of  perennial  plants  that  we 
transplanted  late  last  season  came 
through  the  Winter  without  any  losses. 

We  are  experimenting  this  Spring  with 
a  few  of  the  newer  peaches  that  were 
originated  in  the  North  and  are  reported 
to  have  stood  temperatures  of  20  to  30 
degrees  below  zero  without  injury  to  buds 
or  wood.  Wife  is  a  great  lover  of 
peaches  and  it  will  be  fine  if  we  can  have 
fruits  thoroughly  ripening  on  the  tree. 
This  is  pretty  far  north  for  peaches  but 
our  Winter  temperatures  on  the  hillsides 
seldom  reach  minus  30  degrees.  We  are 
trying  out  the  red  sports  of  some  of  our 
standard  apples — Spy,  Gravenstein,  De¬ 
licious.  In  general  our  apples  tend  to 
lack  color  and  it  may  be  that  these  red 
sports  will  be  what  we  need. 

Today  we  have  been  “weeding”  a  piece 
of  young  spruce  and  pine.  Some  years 
before  we  bought  the  land  this  was  an 
old  field,  left  without  fertilization,  the 
hay  cut  each  year  until  the  land  would 
not  produce  enough  to  pay  for  the  cut¬ 
ting,  then  left  to  come  into  bushes  as  it 
might.  Like  most  such  land  the  tree 
growth  came  in  slowly  with  a  few  trees 
scattered  all  over  the  lot  and  then  the 
gaps  gradually  filled  with  smaller  growth. 
On  this  land  are  a  few  pines,  white 
birches,  maples  and  poplars  30  to  40  feet 
high  intermixed  with  gray  birch,  bird 
cherry,  striped  maple,  willow  and  alder 
with  an  undergrowth  of  small  spruce  and 
pine  ranging  from  four  inches  to  six  feet 
high.  By  cutting  out  the  gray  birch  and 
other  worthless  kinds  we  expect  that  the 
spruce  and  pine  will  make  a  rapid 
growth  and  eventually  will  make  a  good 
stand  of  timber. 

The  next  day  after  planting  our  early 
peas,  beets,  carrots,  onions  and  other 
hardy  vegetables  (April  22),  there  came 
one  of  the  heaviest  snow-storms  of  the 
entire  Winter.  Neighbors  and  customers 
ask  if  the  seed  will  grow,  if  we  will  not 
have  to  replant  this  ground  before  we 
will  have  any  crop,  but  we  believe  that 
the  seed  will  grow  all  right.  With  either 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  any  variety  whose  seeds  will 
lay  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  all  Winter 
and  grow  in  the  Spring  is  safe  to  plant 
in  well-drained  soil  almost  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  bare. 

It  is  now  time  to  fertilize  fields  and 
pastures  if  we  are  going  to  apply  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  In  this  county  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  for  several  years  had 
a  project  called  “Grow  Better  Bougli- 
age.”  The  object  has  been  to  interest 
farmers  in  growing  more  clovers  and  bet¬ 
ter  grasses  for  hay  and  in  harvesting  the 
crop  early  enough  so  that  it  would  have 
the  greatest  feeding  value.  Also  in  im¬ 
proving  pastures  to  get  feed  earlier  in 
the  season  and  better  feed  all  Summer. 
Where  the  pastures  were  given  a  half  ton 
of  lime,  three  to  four  cwt.  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  one  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
some  nitrogen  fertilizer  giving  20  to  25 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  the  grasses 
started  earlier  so  that  there  was  good 
grazing  on  the  fertilized  land  a  week  to 
10  days  before  there  was  on  the  land 
that  was  not  fertilized.  After  each  shower 
during  the  Summer  and  after  Fall  rains 


began  there  was  a  better  growth  of  grass 
on  the  fertilized  ground  than  there  was 
on  that  unfertilized.  Some  farmers  used 
cyanamid,  others  cal-nitro  or  nitrate  of 
soda  to  obtain  the  nitrogen. 

In  growing  better  hay  some  farmers 
top-dressed  part  of  their  fields  that  had 
been  seeded  for  a  few  years  but  still  had 
a  good  stand  of  grass  plants  with  some 
fertilizer  that  gave  40  to  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  Beginning  near  the  middle  of 
June  our  County  Agent  cut  the  grass 
from  a  small  measured  area  on  several 
of  these  fields,  dried  it  carefully,  sampled 
it  and  sent  the  samples  to  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  analysis. 

Several  of  these  small  plots  were  cut 
from  each  field,  commencing  when  Timo¬ 
thy  and  Bed-top  were  beginning  to  show 
heads,  other  plots  were  cut  at  intervals 
of  a  week  to  10  days  until  the  crop  was 
harvested.  On  some  farms  this  was  after 
the  middle  of  July.  In  every  case  the 
earliest  cuttings  gave  an  analysis  show¬ 
ing  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  than 
the  later  cuttings.  The  notable  thing  was 
that  in  some  cases  Timothy  and  Bed-top 
from  these  fields  fertilized  with  nitrogen 
showed  a  protein  content  equal  to  wheat 
bran,  this  was  from  the  early  cuttings, 
while  some  of  the  early  cuttings  that 
contained  many  clover  leaves  gave  protein 
analyses  nearly  equaling  those  of  dairy 
grain  rations.  This  seems  to  indicate  a 
way  by  which  a  farmer  can  grow  the 
most  expensive  part  of  his  stock  feed,  the 
protein,  at  home  and  without  heavy  out¬ 
lay. 

In  this  section  this  Spring  there  are 
many  more  crows  than  usual.  This  does 
not  indicate  an  especially  pleasant  sea¬ 
son  for  farmers  in  this  vicinity  for  after 
all  of  the  claims  of  good  that  they  do 
they  commit  enough  mischief  to  make 
nuisance  of  themselves.  H.  L.  smith. 

Maine. 


Potato  Branding  Law 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  enforce  the  potato  brand¬ 
ing  law  and  that  will  perhaps  tend  to 
help  keep  up  the  really  good  quality  and 
name  of  Aroostook  potatoes.  I  have  been 
told,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  true,  that 
the  buyers  are  gathering  up  all  the 
“culls”  they  can  and  shipping  the  same. 
Of  course,  the  temptation  to  mix  and 
misbrand  is  great,  and  so  many  of  the 
farmers  are  in  sad  need  of  cash,  after  all 
these  lean  years,  that  they  are  short¬ 
sighted  and  will  sell  their  “culls,"  though 
it  hurts  the  market  for  good  stock. 

I  have  the  promise  of  some  data  in  re¬ 
gal'd  to  fertilization  of  pasture  land  made 
by  a  friend,  who  is  interested  in  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  potash  upon  worn  and  pasture 
land  and  also  the  effect  of  potash  on 
grain  crops.  We  are  no  longer  in  doubt 
as  to  its  effect  on  the  potato  crop  as  to 
yield  and  uniform  shape  of  the  tubers. 
That  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again. 

After  an  ideal  month  of  March.  April 
is  running  true  to  form — cold  and  cloudy 
and  threatening.  a.  j.  brown. 


The  Grange  in  Maine 

The  Grange  in  Maine  is  making  good 
progress,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  State  Master  F.  A.  Richardson.  at 
a  big  meeting  in  Bangor,  attended  by 


some  1.200.  He  said  that  two  new 
Granges  have  been  organized,  one  at  La¬ 
grange  and  one  at  Frankfort,  the  first 
with  about  40  members  and  the  other 
with  58,  and  plenty  of  more  initiates 
coming  for  both.  A  new  hall  will  be 
dedicated  at  South  Gardiner  on  May  14 
for  a  Grange  organized  last  year.  This 
year  Mr.  Biehardson  says  the  increase  in 
membership  will  be  well  over  4,000.  Eight 
new  Juvenile  Granges  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  this  year.  The  subordinates  are 
taking  in  many  new  members. 

Maine  farmers  are  setting  out  new 
plantings  of  apple  trees.  The  apple  tree 
pool  shipments  of  over  6,000  are  just  be¬ 
ing  received. 

Kennebec  County  will  soon  have  an 
egg-grading  station  started. 

Oxford  County  farmers  will  soon  meet 
to  consider  and  attempt  to  develop  an 
agricultural  program  in  that  county  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  R.  F.  Blanchard, 
County  Agent,  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
executive  committee  and  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  committee.  pine  tree. 


Soy  Bean  Industry  Reaches 
New  England 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been 
numerous  articles  pertaining  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  growth  of  the  Soy  Bean.  Al¬ 
though  its  industrial  values  have  been  em¬ 
phasized  the  eastern  farmer  has  acquaint¬ 
ed  himself  but  little  with  the  market. 
This  important  industry  is  now  work¬ 
ing  its  way  into  our  section  and  offers  a 
profitable  outlet  for  the  eastern  growers. 

'Western  farmers  are  increasing  their 
acreage  yearly  in  an  effort  to  fill  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand.  They  have  found  that 
the  Soy  bean  is  rapidly  placing  itself 
among  the  major  grain  crops  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  its  marketable  value  and 
as  a  stock  ration. 

In  reality  the  Soy  bean  is  a  miracle 
plant.  There  is  little  need  to  enlighten 
the  farmers  on  that  point.  They  already 
realize  the  bean's  soil  building  properties, 
and  the  outstanding  popularity  it  is  en¬ 
joying  as  a  restorer  of  plant  food  for  crop 
rotation.  This  particular  merit,  alone, 
has  repaid  the  farmer  for  his  past  efforts 
in  raising  the  bean.  A  good  yield  can  be 
assured  even  on  crop-bled  soils. 

In  comparison  with  work  involved  the 
Soy  bean  can  be  classed  with  corn.  Labor 
and  tool  equipment  run  along  on  equal 
basis.  The  bean  is  sowed  in  drills  as 
corn  so  planting  and  cultivation  is  with 
the  same  tools.  The  farmer  has  little,  if 
any,  new  equipment  to  purchase.  A  con¬ 
sideration  well  worth  remembering  when 
making  a  decision  in  the  growth  of  a  Soy 
bean  crop. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  eastern  farmer 
with  the  market  of  this  dividend  paying 
crop  it  will  be  best  to  enlighten  him  with 
the  products  and  by-products  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  East.  These  can  be  de¬ 
fined  under  the  headings  of  specialties, 
namely,  soap,  glue,  paint  thinning  oils, 
cooking  oils,  and  several  food  substitutes 
such  as  chocolate,  etc.  Even  a  substitute 
for  rubber  will  be  attempted. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  to  know  that  new  process  machinery 


is  now  being  installed  in  a  factory  in 
Connecticut  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
above  products,  and  in  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  this  new  eastern  industry  urged  the 
farmers  of  this  section  to  plant  the  Soy 
bean.  Perhaps  an  extract  from  this  pub¬ 
lished  statement  will  better  explain  this 
urge  with  more  emphasis.  I  quote  from 
their  plea  as  follows : 

“New  England  Soy  bean  manufactur¬ 
ers,  at  present,  must  have  these  beans 
shipped  here  from  Western  States  and 
the  officials  of  these  corporations  are  re¬ 
questing  eastern  farmers  to  look  into  this 
matter  carefully  now  while  the  Spring 
seeding  is  about  to  start.  Farmers  in¬ 
terested  are  urged  to  contact  their  Sena¬ 
tor,  Representative.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  local  Farm  Bureau  or  the 
State  college  for  bulletins  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Soy  bean. 

“Farmers  who  become  interested  enough 
in  this  product  will  find  a  ready  market 
right  here  in  New  England  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  use  many  thousands  of 
bushels  of  the  Soy  bean  annually.”  h.  r.  h. 


The  Birthplace  of  Vermont 

The  “Old  Constitution  House”  in 
Windsor  is  the  birthplace  of  the  State  of 
Vermont.  The  baptismal  name  “Vermont” 
had  been  given  this  proposed  Independent 
Republic  at  Windsor,  June  4,  1777.  A 
month  later  the  State  Constitution  was 
adopted  at  a  convention  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  also 
held  at  Windsor.  The  date  of  this  great 
historic  event  was  July  S.  1777,  when 
the  British  forces  were  invading  the 
Champlain  Valley  under  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  only  two  days  previous  had 
captured  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

In  1964  a  few  patriotic  citizens,  aided 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  placed  a  bronze  tablet  on  the 
building :  “The  Constitution  House :  In 
this  Building  was  Held  July  2-8,  1777, 
the  Convention  which  Adopted  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  The  Free  and  Independent 
State  of  Vermont :  The  First  in  America 
to  Prohibit  Human  Slavery.” 

Of  all  buildings  in  Vermont  this  ranks 
first  in  historical  importance  and  the 
memory  of  what  took  place  within  its 
walls  more  than  159  years  ago  should 
excite  State  pride  and  fire  the  national 
patriotism  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
for  generations  to  come. 

In  1911  an  association  entitled :  “The 
Old  Constitution  House  Association”  was 
formed.  The  promoters  were  confident 
that  not  only  Windsor  people  but  Ver¬ 
monters  in  general,  wherever  their  place 
of  abode  might  be,  would  be  interested 
in  perpetuating  the  Old  Constitution 
House  as  a  shrine  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

Ira  Allen  related  that  when  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  Windsor  convention  heard 
that  Ticonderoga  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  forces  they  were 
about  to  adjourn  in  great  consternation 
with  their  work  unfinished,  but  that  a 
violent  thunderstorm  kept  them  in  the 
building.  It  was  during  this  storm  that 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  were 
read  for  the  last  time,  so  Vermont's  con¬ 
stitution  was  baptized  in  thunder,  light¬ 
ning  and  in  rain. 

The  first  Legislature  chosen  after  the 
constitution  was  adopted  met  in  Wind¬ 
sor  in  1778  and  organized  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment.  By  the  establishment  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Constitution  of  1777, 
\  ermont  became  a  Republic,  independent 
not  only  of  Great  Britain  but  of  all  the 
colonies  or  States  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  It  remained  so  until  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  in  1791.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1777,  patterned  mainly  from 
a  form  of  a  constitution  which  is  general¬ 
ly  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  was  noteworthy  for  be¬ 
ing  the  first  constitution  to  prohibit 
slavery.  m.  b.  cummings. 


Old  Constitution  House,  1777.  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Birthplace  of  the  State 
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THE  petal -fall  spray  is  being  applied  now’  to 
apple  trees  in  some  localities,  and  others  will 
soon  be  coming  on.  At  one  time  this  was  practically 
the  only  spray  considered  necessary.  Now  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  much  longer,  but  this  first  spray  is  still 
of  major  importance. 

The  following  recommendations  from  the  Ohio 
Station  will  be  found  a  useful  program  in  other 
localities : 

The  spray  recommended  for  codling  moth,  apple  scab, 
canker  worm  and  curculio  control  is  composed  of  5 
pounds  of  dry  lime-sulphur  or  1^4  gallons  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  combined  with  3  pounds  lead  arsenate,  5  pounds 
hydrated  lime,  and  100  gallons  of  water.  One  pint  of 
nicotine  sulphate  should  be  added  for  some  Northeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  orchards  where  the  red  bug  is  present. 

A  10-day  spray  may  be  needed  in  orchards  adjacent 
to  woods  where  the  curculio  hibernates,  where  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  encountered  in  controlling  codling-  moth, 
if  scab  spots  show  on  the  foliage,  or  if  the  orchard  con¬ 
tains  varieties  subject  to  apple  blotch.  A  1-3-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  should  be  substituted  for  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  lime  in  the  spray  formula  given  when  the 
10-day  spray  is  used  to  control  apple  blotch. 

Such  supplementary  measures  as  banding  trees 
and  scraping  the  trunks  to  catch  hibernating  cod¬ 
ling  moth  larvae  are  essential  in  some  localities, 
where  the  infestation  appears  to  be  beyond  the  spray 
control  and  probably  such  practices  are  generally 
useful  elsewhere.  Everyone  we  can  get  is  a  help. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  produces  about  30,000,000  pounds  of 
asparagus,  one-third  of  which  is  processed  by 
canning  or  freezing.  The  demand  nowadays  is  for 
the  all-green  type.  The  grass  thus  handled  gets  into 
the  cans  or  freezers  within  six  houx-s  after  it  is  cut 
in  many  instances,  thus  preserving  the  freshness  so 
essential  to  cpiality. 

The  growing  season  thus  far  this  year  has  been 
favorable  because  of  abundant  moisture. 

An  experiment  writh  the  auction  sale  of  asparagus 
is  being  carried  out  at  Swedesboro,  N.  J.  Enough 
will  be  offered  to  attract  buyers  who  want  large 
quantities.  There  is  good  reason  to  expect  this  plan 
to  succeed,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  auc¬ 
tions  of  farm  products  in  New  Jersey.  They  have 
the  worth-while  goods  and  buyers  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  find  it  convenient  to  attend  the  auc¬ 
tions,  where  they  get  guaranteed  quality  freshly 
gathered. 

* 

HE  most  wonderful  farm  crop  is  again  making 
its  start— corn.  We  are  so  familiar  with  it 
that  we  take  for  granted  its  marvelous  growth  in 
100  days  from  the  seed. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  knows  just  how  it 
is  that  corn  roots  are  able  to  do  so  much  work  in 
so  short  time.  They  discount  the  bee  —  so  far  as 
being  busy  is  concerned,  as  they  work  day  and 
night.  We  have  heard  men  say  that  in  specially 
favorable  weather— hot  and  moist — they  have  ac¬ 
tually  seen  the  movement  of  growth.  This  does  not 
seem  impossible  for  close  attention  and  a  keen  eye, 
because  at  such  times  growth  from  day  to  day  is 
very  evident. 

Yes,  corn  is  a  hopeful  crop  on  which  we  may 
well  do  a  good  job,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  cov¬ 
ered  until  the  harvest.  It  is  grateful  for  any  care 
and  w-ork  given  to  it  and  responds  quickly  to  im¬ 
provement  by  selection.  One  farmer  had  a  strain  of 
yellow  flint  that  now  and  then  produced  two  fair¬ 
sized  ears  on  a  stalk.  In  mind  he  saw  a  field  with 
every  stalk  doing  just  that,  and  in  10  years  he  had 
it.  The  double  earing  came  quite  easily  by  selec¬ 
tion,  but  getting  both  ears  of  good  size  was  a  slower 
job.  Thought  and  persistence  brought  the  result 
aimed  for. 


THE  average  farm  household  uses  from  30  to  50 
tons  of  water  per  year  in  the  house  alone.  Those 
who  have  a  supply  of  running  water  scarcely  real¬ 
ize  this.  In  cases  where  the  water  must  be  pumped 
by  hand,  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  work  is  done  is  pain¬ 
fully  evident,  though  probably  few  have  ever  figured 
it  out  on  the  basis  of  tons. 

We  know  of  one  good  farm  where  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  get  an  effective  well.  They  are 
thus  in  worse  condition  than  householders  that  have 
to  carry  water  into  the  house  from  a  spring. 

Wherever  the  electric  current  is  available,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  have  running  water  in  the  home. 
The  electric  pump  and  equipment  do  it.  About  100,- 
000  homes  in  this  country  were  thus  equipped  last 
year.  It  is  a  matter  worth  investigating,  and  in 
many  cases  such  plants  are  actually  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  gravity  supplies  piped  from  springs  some 
distance  from  the  house.  We  know  one  place  where 
such  a  spring  is  piped  half  a  mile.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  water  supply,  but  some  job  to  lay  the  pipe — or 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  when  the  water  stops. 
It  may  take  a  week  to  locate  a  leak  for  certain. 

'M 

T  IS  not  too  early  to  start  thinking  about  the 
next  haying  job,  because  the  start  of  it  is  only  a 
month  away.  The  result  may  be  something  valuable 
for  feeding  and  sale,  or  a  poor  apology  for  fodder. 
All  of  the  good  grasses  have  excellent  hay  possi¬ 
bilities  if  handled  properly. 

Naturally  weather  has  much  to  do  with  hay¬ 
making,  but  much  hay  is  damaged  because  of  excel¬ 
lent  weather  which  dries  the  leaves  to  death.  One 
of  the  great  improvements  from  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  is  the  side-delivery  rake.  This  not 
only  makes  convenient  long  windrows,  but  puts  the 
green  hay,  which  may  be  raked  soon  after  mow¬ 
ing,  in  loose  condition,  with  the  leaves  turned  to¬ 
ward  inside  and  the  stems  outward.  Thus  the  stems 
are  cured  and  the  leaves  protected  from  over-curing, 
as  well  as  having  the  job  done  exped itiou sly.  The 
side-delivery  rake  is  considered  by  a  multitude  of 
farmers  an  economic  necessity. 

* 

EW  maple  syrup  is  available  —  perhaps  the 
choicest  flavor  of  anything  produced  on  the 
farm.  Many  farmers  sell  their  syrup  through  the 
classified  advertising  columns  of  this  paper.  They 
are  good  men  to  buy  from. 

It  is  getting  a  little  late  for  pancakes,  but  we  may 
well  keep  the  griddle  out  for  a  while  to  refresh  our 
minds  with  what  new  maple  syrup  can  do  for  a 
pancake.  But  it  works  well  with  waffles  or  bread 
and  butter,  and  we  knew  one  man  who  used  to  drink 
it,  a  half  glassful  at  a  time. 

Maple  syrup  is  more  than  a  food,  however.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  complete  education  in  study¬ 
ing  the  fine  arts  in  nature’s  curriculum. 

* 

READER  sends  us  an  account  of  an  apple  tree 
in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  bearing  21  varieties 
of  apples.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  93  years  old  and 
in  good  condition.  It  has  long  been  a  practice  to 
graft  several  varieties  into  a  dooryard  tree.  One 
that  came  to  our  attention  some  years  ago  had  100. 

This  is  an  interesting  experiment,  as  well  as 
making  a  dooryard  tree  more  useful.  The  Ohio  tree 
among  other  kinds  has  Spy,  Oldenburg,  Bellflower 
Grimes,  Maiden  Blush,  Winter  Banana,  Jonathan, 
Fall  Pippin,  Wolf  River,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stay- 
man,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan 
and  Summer  Sweet — quite  an  apple  program. 

* 

E  HAVE  a  number  of  letters  from  persons 
speaking  of  some  supposed  irregularity  in  the 
conduct  or  results  of  the  last  school  meeting,  and 
asking  what  may  be  done  about  it. 

It  is  advised  that  matters  of  this  sort  be  reported 
to  the  State  Education  Department,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Some  matters  regarding  the  schools  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  specific  law,  but  are  rulings  under  general 
law.  The  State  Department  has  full  authority  about 
these  things. 

Some  of  the  points  under  discussion  are  the  trus¬ 
tee’s  relation  to  the  school  so  far  as  being  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  contracts  involving  personal  gain, 
or  the  employment  of  relatives  as  teachers,  janitors, 
etc.  Technically  this  is  against  school  law,  but  may 
be  permitted  by  the  district.  In  some  cases  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  trustee  and  his  friends  to  these  con¬ 
tracts  may  be  economic  for  the  district,  and  thus  the 
permission  is  justified.  One  instance  reported  to  us, 
however,  told  of  a  trustee  who  painted  the  school- 
house;  one  son  was  the  janitor;  another  mowed  the 
lawn  and  did  the  landscaping,  and  a  sister  washed 
the  windows— truly  a  family  affair  that  needed 
looking  into. 


May  22,  1937 

HE  government  has  issued  a  report  on  insect 
pests,  which  appear  to  have  wintered  fairly  well. 

Grasshoppers  are  at  work  in  Montana  and  Utah. 
Cutworms  are  active  from  Florida  to  Michigan  and 
westward  to  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  in  the  Great 
Basin  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  have  damaged 
tomatoes  in  Southern  California.  False  wireworms 
severely  injured  wheat  in  AVestern  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  in  April.  AATieat  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
is  infested  with  mites.  Pea  aphids  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  usual  on  Alfalfa  and  peas  in  the  Norfolk 
Section  of  Virginia. 

The  first  codling  moth  adult  of  the  season  was  col¬ 
lected  in  Georgia  on  April  16.  They  seem  to  have 
passed  the  Winter  in  good  condition  and  in  large 
numbers  in  the  East  Central  States.  The  apple- 
tree  borer  has  been  destructive  in  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.  The  mild  Winter  is  reflected  in  the 
heavy  survival  of  San  Jose  scale.  Tomato  pinworms 
are  numerous  in  Southern  California.  Mexican  bean 
beetles  were  reported  the  last  part  of  April  in  the 
Norfolk  area  of  Virginia.  The  bean  leaf  beetle  has 
been  damaging  beans  from  Georgia  to  Louisiana  and 
up  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Virginia.  A  light  infesta¬ 
tion  of  pepper  weevil  was  found  in  Sarasota  County, 
Fla.,  the  first  infestation  in  the  State  outside  of 
Manatee  County. 

Tobacco  flea  beetles  have  been  more  destructive 
than  usual  in  the  Carolinas  and  have  appeared  in 
small  numbers  in  Florida  and  Tennessee.  Cotton- 
boll  weevils  seem  to  have  come  through  the  Winter 
well.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  went  into 
hibernation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
however,  indicating  a  light  early  infestation  there. 
In  Southern  Texas,  where  the  cotton  stayed  green 
through  the  Winter,  heavy  infestation  seems  likely. 

* 

ENT  caterpillars  are  reported  from  many  sec¬ 
tions.  The  spray  recommended  is  lead  arsenate, 
1  Vi  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

A  much  better  plan,  however,  is  to  get  the  nests 
while  the  caterpillars  are  very  small,  wiping  out  the 
nest  with  a  swab  on  the  end  of  a  pole.  This  is 
practical  in  orcharding  of  even  considerable  volume 
as  we  know  by  experience.  The  nests  are  readily 
seen  in  early  morning  glistening  with  the  dew,  and 
a  man  going  between  two  rows  of  trees  can  cover  a 
large  area  in  half  an  hour. 

The  tent  caterpillar  reaches  full  size  in  six  weeks. 
Then  it  pupates  for  about  two  weeks,  after  which 
the  adult  moths  emerge  to  lay  eggs  and  die.  They 
lay  clusters  of  approximately  200  eggs  in  a  mass 
encircling  the  terminal  twigs  of  a  favorite  tree. 
These  eggs  are  covered  with  a  brown,  varnish-like 
substance  which  protects  them  from  the  weather 
and  unless  removed,  they  remain  there  until  the  end 
of  April  of  the  following  year.  Removing  these  egg 
clusters  whenever  seen,  during  Fall  and  Winter,  is 
a  good  job. 

* 

PEA  aphids  often  do  great  damage  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop,  or  even  destroy  it.  Reports  from  New 
Jersey  pea  fields  indicate  that  the  aphids  are  on 
hand  a  week  ahead. 

The  first  arrivals  should  be  treated  at  once,  as 
they  multiply  with  great  rapidity  and  soon  the 
plants  will  be  infested  beyond  treatment. 

The  present  infestation  of  aphids  spent  the  AVin- 
ter  as  adults  on  clover  and  Alfalfa  plants  and  under 
vegetative  trash.  Unlike  the  Summer  broods,  which 
are  wingless,  they  emerged  with  wings  that  carried 
them  to  the  nearest  pea  field.  Because  of  the  cool 
weather,  farmers  were  a  little  late  this  Spring  in 
their  pea  planting.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  plants 
poked  out  of  the  soil,  the  winged  lice  were  on  hand 
looking  for  succulent  stems  upon  which  to  bring  up 
their  children.  Their  technique  does  not  permit 
anything  as  slow  as  propagation  by  eggs.  Too  much 
time  would  be  lost  in  the  process  of  incubation. 
They  bring  forth  their  young  living,  ready  to  go  into 
action,  a  new  generation  every  week.  A  standard 
nicotine  dust  is  the  material  to  use  on  the  peas. 


Brevities 

This  year  we  have  a  real  Spring,  instead  of  its  jump¬ 
ing'  right  into  Summer. 

“What  flowers  may  be  grown  on  light  land?”  asks 
a  reader.  Try  these :  portulaca,  eschscholtzia,  zinnia, 
marigold. 

“The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys 
also  are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy, 
they  also  sing.” 

In  1936,  Connecticut  harvested  16,709  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  averaging  170  bushels  per  acre,  and  selling  at 
about  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Corn  planters  and  grain  drills  need  to  be  looked  over 
carefully  to  see  that  they  are  not  clogged  or  rusty.  They 
are  made  to  work  right  when  clean. 
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Milk  Bills  Compared 

AS  IT  now  stands  the  only  possible  intent  of  the 
Rogers-Alien  Bill  is  the  hope  that  it  will  con¬ 
fuse  the  Governor  and  lead  him  to  veto  the  Milk 
Charter,  known  as  the  McElroy-Young  Bill.  With 
price  fixing  to  consumers  and  the  dealers’  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  eliminated,  the 
Rogers-Alien  Bill  is  left  with  only  a  grant  of  power 
to  co-operative  leaders  and  milk  dealers  to  fix  prices 
to  he  paid  farmers.  This  they  have  been  doing  for 
years,  but  the  joker  is  that  the  dealers  control  the 
price  of  co-operatives,  and  the  silly  pretense  is  to 
make  it  appear  that  farmers  would  be  honestly  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  dealer-controlled  price  committee. 

Under  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  farmers  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  weight  or  fat  test  or  bacteria 
count  of  his  milk. 

The  Charter  would  make  this  information  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers. 

Classification  and  blended  prices  remain  to  bewilder 
the  farmer  and  to  cheat  him. 

The  Charter  authorizes  farmers  to  cut  out  classi¬ 
fication  and  blending. 

The  fat  test  would  remain  at  3.5  per  cent  for  the 
producer  and  3  per  cent  for  the  consumer. 

The  Charter  authorizes  farmers  to  make  legal  3 
per  cent  milk  the  price  base. 

The  farmer  would  continue  to  guess  for  40  days  what 
the  price  and  weight  would  be  and  his  40-day  credit 
would  continue  to  finance  the  milk  dealer. 

The  Charter  restores  the  farmer's  right  to  fix  the 
price  before  the  milk  leaves  the  farm,  and  to  fix  the 
date  of  payment. 

The  juggle  of  freight  rates  would  continue  to  the 
farmer’s  loss. 

The  Charter  gives  the  farmers,  not  the  dealers,  the 
benefit  of  reduced  freight  rates. 

Under  this  regime  the  farmer  is  denied  the  right  to 
send  a  quart  of  milk  to  his  mother’s  home  across  the 
street  for  her  breakfast.  He  is  denied  the  right  to  sell 
his  milk  to  a  neighbor  or  to  an  institution  for  consump¬ 
tion.  The  farmer  must  continue  to  ship  on  consign¬ 
ment,  and  accept  the  price  the  buyer  elects  to  pay  him. 

The  Charter  restores  the  farmer’s  right  to  sell 
the  milk  he  produces  to  any  consumer  who  desires 
to  buy  it.  No  milk  would  be  consigned  except  at 
the  farmer’s  consent,  and  the  price  would  be  de¬ 
termined  by  farmers  themselves  as  the  Charter 
provides. 

The  Rogers-Alien  Bill  is  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  farmers  control  the  New  York  State  dairy 
co-operative  corporations,  and  that  an  act  by  them  is 
the  will  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

That  premise  is  not  true.  It  can  be  proved  by 
specific  and  conclusive  testimony  that  in  so  far  as 
the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  are 
concerned  the  big  dealers  control  the  co-operatives. 

The  Rogers-Alien  Bill  authorizes  the  big  dealers,  who 
fix  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  handled  by 
co-operatives,  to  fix  the  price  not  only  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  producers  but  also  for  every  independent  producer 
in  the  State.  There  would  be  no  independent  pro¬ 
ducers.  (Incidentally  to  make  this  legal  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pack  the  Federal  Tribunal  with  10  milk 
dealers  as  new  judges  of  the  U.  S.  Court.) 

The  Charter  restores  to  farmers  the  power  and 
authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price  and 
terms  for  the  sale  of  their  milk.  It  also  provides 
the  simple  facilities  by  which  each  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  may  exercise  that  power  and  authority. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Milk  Commission  in  Al¬ 
bany  on  March  4.  Peter  G.  TenEyck,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  publicly  charged  that 
the  big  dealers  and  the  co-operatives  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  failure  of  State  control  to  maintain  a 
fair  price  to  farmers  for  milk. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press  since  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck,  who  has  their 
sworn  records  in  his  files  for  four  years  and  their 
procedures  in  his  mind,  said  : 

“I  make  no  distinction  in  the  action  of  these  who 
represented  the  dealers  or  those  who  represented  the 
co-operatives  in  this  unholy  alliance  which  they  formed 
to  work  out  their  own  selfish  individual  ends.  . 
Each  of  those  leaders  of  the  dealers  and  co-operatives  is 
still  angling  for  a  position  of  vantage  .  .  .  we  find  that 
the  dealers  practically  control  all  the  producers,  pro¬ 
ducers’  organizations  and  all  the  co-operatives.  .  .  . 
They  have  used  arguments  and  coercion,  but  princi¬ 
pally  threats,  to  choke  this  belief  down  the  farmers’ 
throats.” 

If  this  official  indictment  is  not  suceessfuly  dis¬ 
proved,  the  Ithaca-Cornell  bill  has  no  standing  as  a 
farm  measure.  Every  fully  informed  person  in  the 
dairy  affairs  of  the  State  knows  that  the  statements 
are  true. 

The  Rogers-Alien  Bill  carries  the  Sexauer  equaliza¬ 
tion  scheme  to  compel  every  producer  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  to  accept  the  low  blended  prices  fixed  by  the 
Borden-League  combination  under  classification. 

The  Charter  restores  to  farmers  their  right  not 
only  to  name  the  price  and  terms  but  also  that  the 
money  be  returned  to  them  individually  or  to  their 
local  unit  as  they  themselves  direct.  This  is  the 
free  American  way. 

The  Joint  Milk  Commission,  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  have  challenged  the  qualifications  of  the 


big  dealers  and  their  subservient  co-operative  lead¬ 
ers  for  such  a  trust.  The  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  voted  for  an  audit.  The  Governor  endorsed  the 
Graves'  audit  bill.  The  Legislature  passed  an  audit 
bill  and  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  audit.  There 
is  abundant  justification  for  the  audit,  but  such 
an  admission  condemns  the  grant  of  a  monopoly 
trust. 

The  Charter  puts  the  trust  in  all  dairy  farmers 
contributing,  with  a  check  on  every  one  and  safe¬ 
guards  all.  Every  farmer  is  his  own  auditor. 

The  Rogers- Allen  or  Ithaca-Cornell  bill  has  never 
been  debated  or  discussed  before  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  State.  It  was  rejected  by  a  three-day  conference 
in  New  York  City  last  December. 

The  Charter  was  discussed  before  all  groups  of 
producers  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  farmers  approved  it  over  their  signa¬ 
tures.  A  straw  vote  showed  more  than  00  per  cent 
of  dairymen  favored  it  in  principle.  No  leader  has 
openly  criticized  its  cardinal  principles  in  farm 
meetings.  In  condensed  form  it  represents  the  best 
thought  and  experience  of ^ farm  co-operation. 


A  Thrill  for  Dairymen 

EYER  since  the  nuptial  of  the  Borden-League 
interests,  that  unholy  alliance  held  undis- 
disputed  sway  in  Albany  up  to  the  legislative  session 
just  closed.  Like  the  kings  of  old  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority. 
They  believed  themselves  to  be  invincible.  They  got 
every  power  they  asked  of  the  Legislature.  They 
look  all  the  money  they  wanted  out  of  producers’ 
milk  pails.  They  used  their  power  and  their  money 
to  make  allies  where  they  were  needed.  They 
threatened,  oppressed  and  bullied  producers,  and 
punished  any  farmer  who  dared  even  question  their 
authority.  Consumers  were  required  to  pay  them 
tribute. 

One  day  eight  dairy  farmers  got  together  and 
formulated  a  few  fundamental  principles  for  a  real 
milk  charter.  It  is  not  yet  12  months  since  these 
charter  members  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee 
started  their  drive  at  Utica  to  increase  its  mem¬ 
bership  and  to  perfect  and  press  the  charter  on  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  The  story  is  fresh  in 
every  dairy  home  in  the  State,  and  need  not  be 
repeated. 

A  cross-section  vote  indicated  that  more  than  99 
per  cent  of  the  dairymen  of  the  State  approved  the 
principles  of  the  charter.  Substantially  20.000  farm¬ 
ers  representing  all  groups  endorsed  it  with  their 
signatures.  This  was  startling  to  those  who  had 
taken  their  information  from  propaganda  sheets. 
The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  were  puzzled.  A 
Joint  Legislative  Commission  was  created  to  go  into 
the  country  pud  find  out  what  dairy  farmers  wanted. 
Some  of  the  most  ardent  proponents  of  the  Borden- 
League  combination  were  on  the  Commission.  Not 
a  single  outspoken  proponent  of  the  Milk  Committee 
or  of  its  charter  was  on  the  Commission. 

Its  unanimous  report,  however,  recommended  the 
two  principal  provisions  of  the  Milk  (’barter ;  name¬ 
ly,  end  State  price  control,  and  empower  farmers  to 
neogtiate  prices  themselves.  The  Governor  had  al¬ 
ready  endorsed  Senator  Graves’  audit  bill,  the  one 
other  most  important  provision  of  the  Charter. 

When  introduced,  the  Charter  became  the  McElroy- 
Young  Bill  by  virtue  of  the  members  who  introduced 
it  and  ably  and  faithfully  supported  it.  Except  for 
the  cost  of  the  services  of  one  man,  voluntarily 
contributed  by  dairymen,  to  explain  it  to  Legislators 
for  six  days,  there  was  no  support  for  the  bill  other 
than  what  the  members  and  workers  did  on  their 
own  time  and  expense.  The  methods  and  intrigues 
to  defeat  it  may  be  passed  over.  It  grew  stronger 
day  by  day,  and  passed  both  houses. 

The  Ithaca-Cornell  Bill  came  down  from  Ithaca  in 
full  dress  and  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  had 
an  army  of  experts  to  push  it  and  oceans  of  money 
to  clear  the  way  for  it.  But  after  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  there  was  a  realization  that  its  passage 
was  in  danger.  It  was  saved  by  cutting  out  city 
price-fixing  and  reducing  dealers’  unimportant 
functions. 

The  Rogers-Alien  Bill  pays  the  Charter  bill  the 
compliment  of  imitation  in  appearances.  It  author¬ 
izes  a  coalition  of  dealers  and  co-operative  leaders  to 
fix  prices  to  be  paid  producers,  and  argues  “who 
are  better  qualified  to  represent  farmers  than  their 
co-operatives."  The  Charter  answers:  “Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  themselves." 

Both  bills  are  before  the  Governor.  The  decision 
ought  not  be  in  doubt.  But  powerful  influences  will 
oppose  approval  of  the  Charter.  A  hearing  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Farmers  can  win  if  enough  of  them  write 
him  to  please  sign  the  Milk  Charter  Bill,  and  send 


delegates  to  the  hearing  before  the  Governor. 

Visualize  the  material  value  of  a  State  charter 
incorporating  producers  at  every  assembling  plant 
and  affiliating  them  in  a  State-wide  corporation,  and 
each  farmer  fully  safeguarded.  If  every  dairyman 
in  the  State  walked  to  Albany  to  appeal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  his  approval,  the  effort  would  be  a  trifle  in 
comparison  to  its  value.  An  increase  of  one  cent 
per  100  pounds  on  the  milk  of  the  State  would  pay 
a  good  dividend  on  a  one  and  a  half  billion  dollar 
investment. 


Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  Best  and  Worst 

PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  done  New  York  dairymen  a  good 
service  in  officially  identifying  the  “self-appointed” 
leaders  of  farmers  and  dealer-controlled  co-opera¬ 
tives  with  milk  dealers,  and  putting  the  whole 
bunch  on  the  spot  as  exploiters  of  dairy  farmers 
for  their  own  selfish  interests.  His  exact  language 
is  quoted  on  this  page. 

Mr  Ten  Eyck  also  quoted,  with  disapproval,  the 
editorial  sophistry  of  two  papers,  which  have  helped 
the  “self-appointed”  leaders  and  dealers  to  misin¬ 
form  and  mislead  dairymen  for  two  decades  in  an 
attempt  to  excuse  themselves  for  the  calamities  they 
have  helped  bring  to  farmers.  He  did  not  identify 
these  two  papers,  but  later  on  he  did  name  them 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  a  way  to  indicate 
that  his  purpose  was  to  tar  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
with  the  same  stick.  We  wish  just  as  publicly  to 
tell  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  that  we  resent  his  classing  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  with  house  organs  and  sub¬ 
sidized  publications. 

We  desire  to  give  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  full 
credit  for  his  frank  and  fearless  official  exposure  of 
the  Milk  Ring  but  after  all  he  simply  repeats  what 
this  paper  has  been  publishing  ever  since  the  birth 
of  the  Borden-League  alliance. 

Moreover,  farmers  would  accept  this  long  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioner  with  less  hesitation  if 
it  seemed  entirely  free  from  a  grievance  because  of 
the  ending  of  the  Control  Law.  and  his  two  years’ 
record  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  During  this 
time  he  has  retained  in  key  positions  representatives 
of  the  “dealer-controlled  co-operatives”  which  he 
condemns.  He  did  not  protest  against  the  dealer- 
co-operative  joker  in  the  Control  Law  when  it  was 
renewed,  nor  classification  with  blended  prices.  On 
the  contrary  he  approved,  to  the  benefit  of  the  deal¬ 
ers,  five  new  short  bills  last  year  which  denied  farm¬ 
ers  the  rights  previously  enjoyed,  and  refused  li¬ 
censes  to  farmers  to  sell  their  milk  to  neighbors, 
institutions  and  city  groups  desiring  to  buy  it. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  his  office  prepared 
the  present  audit  bill  which  is  a  weak  imitation  of 
the  Graves  Bill  and  also  the  inspection  bill,  which 
leaves  out  the  one  important  thing  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  namely,  require  inspection  of  milk  and 
cream  for  ice  cream  from  out-of-State.  This  is 
clearly  a  big  dealers’  victory  at  New  York  dairy¬ 
men's  expense,  and  children’s  peril. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck  professes  faith  in  co-operation.  He 
offered  the  Milk  Commission  20  provisions,  23  of 
which  are  covered  in  the  McElroy-Young  Bill,  but  he 
condemns  it.  He  wants  out-of-State  experts  to  write 
a  New  York  plan.  Three  times  we  pleaded  with  him 
to  help  perfect  a  co-operative  bill,  but  failed  to 
enlist  his  interest. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  official  exposure  of  the  Milk  Ring 
will  win  farm  approval  as  it  merits,  but  if  he  favors 
true  co-operation,  they  will  demand  his  reasons,  not 
his  fiat,  for  opposing  approval  of  the  McElrov- 
Young  Bill. 

Giving  a  blank  check  to  a  political  bui'eau  is  no 
;nore  co-operative  than  giving  a  blank  check  to 
dealer-controlled  co-operatives. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

J  I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com- 
»  miftee.  I  .min  in  the  request  to  the  Governor  to 
i  approve  and  sign  the  McElrov-Yoimg  Bill  soon- 
■  sored  by  the  Milk  Committee  ‘  "  ’  1 


I  Name 

i 

;  p.  o. 

■ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Western  Lambs  in  Eastern  Feed 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Lots 


In  the  monthly  report,  as  of  February 
1,  1937,  relative  to  “The  Agricultural 
Situation,"  issued  regularly  by  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
it  is  stated :  ‘‘The  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  feed  for  market  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January  was  about  4  per  cent 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  The  decrease 
this  year  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  the  smallest 
since  1928.  The  Western  States  show 
slightly  more  lambs  this  year,  2.744,000 
head  compared  with  2,389.000  head  a 
year  ago.  The  increases  in  the  Western 


States  are  mostly  in  areas  that  market 
most  of  their  fed  lambs  in  January  and 
February.  In  the  important  late  mar¬ 
keting  areas  of  Northern  Colorado,  the 
Arkansas  \ralley,  and  Scottsbluff,  there 
are  about  23  per  cent  fewer  lambs  on 
feed  this  year  than  last,  the  smallest 
number  since  1927.  In  view  of  the  prob¬ 
able  further  improvement  in  demand  for 
dressed  lambs,  the  high  level  of  wool 
prices,  and  pi-ospective  reduction  in 
slaughter  supplies  during  the  next  three 
months,  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  ad¬ 
vance  further  during  the  remainder  of  the 
marketing  season.  Much  of  this  advance 
is  likely  to  occur  in  March  and  perhaps 
in  April. 

Western  New  York  Operations 

From  encountei’S  with  feeders  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  the  number  of  lambs  fed 
seems  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  last 
three-year  average.  In  general  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  Cull  beans 
and  relatively  low  cost  by-product  feeds 
and  roughage  make  this  area  especially 
well  suited  to  profitable  lamb  feeding  op¬ 
erations.  One  important  contributing 
factor  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  those  so  engaged 
are  thoroughly  in  love  with  the  business. 
There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  the 
speculative  element  involved,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  they  like  the  work  of  handling,  feed 
and  care  of  the  little  woolly  coated  ras¬ 
cals.  This  actual  daily  contact  and  work, 
seeing  them  crowd  up  to  the  feed  bunk- 
ers,  watching  them  put  on  the  gains  in  a 
smooth  finish,  that  means  profit  over  feed 
and  opex*ating  costs,  with  money  in  the 
bank,  is  the  real  thrill,  which  once  ex¬ 
perienced  demands  continuous  repetition. 
One  old-time  feeder  remarked  to  me  that, 
there  are  men  in  Wyoming  County  who 
would  feed  lambs  even  if  they  felt  sure 
they  would  lose  money  by  it. 

White-faced,  high-altitude  feeder  lambs, 
carrying  a  predominance  of  fine-wool 
blood  are  preferred  by  most  of  these  feed¬ 
ers.  Most  of  them  come  from  the  wind 
sw^ept  ranges  of  Montana,  and  are  either 
purchased  direct  or  on  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  Several  feeders  may  pool  together 
and  centralize  their  buying  through  one 
selected  representative.  One  reason  ex¬ 
pressed  for  preference  of  Chicago  pur¬ 
chased  lambs  is  that  their  shrink  is  ap¬ 
proximately  half  that  of  those  purchased 
direct.  With  no  feed  or  water  allowed 
for  24  hours  the  average  shrink  on  feeder 
lambs  bought  direct,  and  shipped  from 
Montana  to  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y., 
averages  about  seven  pounds  per  head. 
They  are  usually  shipped  in  double-deck 
cars,  about  160  head  to  the  deck,  weigh¬ 
ing  a  round  65  pounds.  At  a  finished 
weight  of  about  90  pounds  they  are  load¬ 
ed  out  at  110  to  120  per  deck. 

The  preference  for  the  high-altitude 
lambs  is  due  to  their  better  average 
health,  thrift  and  consequent  feeding 
ability,  they  are  also  more  uniform  in 
size.  They  usually  have  less  infestation 
with  stomach  worms,  having  been  reared 


and  grazed  on  larger  land  ai'eas,  and  the 
continuous  use  of  superior  purebred  rams 
on  the  western  ewes  has  resulted  in  de¬ 
sirable  market  and  feeder  type. 

While  an  occasional  bunch  of  black- 
faced  natives  or  westerns  are  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  their  initial  cost  is  usually 
gi'eater,  and  their  later  gains  and  selling 
pi-ice,  in  many  instances,  is  not  sufficient 


to  absorb  the  additional  spread.  You  un¬ 
derstand,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  of 
feeders  whose  operations  annually  involve 
the  feeding  of  from  several  hundred  to 
over  one  thousand  head  of  lambs.  The 
small  feeder,  when  only  10  to  20  head 
are  desired,  may,  and  frequently  can, 
purchase  black-faced  lambs  to  advantage 
locally.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
at  present  it  seems  difficult  for  feeders  of 
the  class  discussed  to  obtain  comparable 
quality  black-faced  lambs,  carrying  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  mutton  or  Down  blood,  for 
use  on  an  extensive  feeding  scale  to  either 
their  price  or  feeding  advantage.  With 
the  somewhat  increasing  tendency  to  use 


mutton  rams,  especially  Hampshires  and 
Suffolks  on  western  ewes  in  the  i-ange 
States  of  the  Far  West,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  a  few  years  eastern  feeder 
lamb  buyers  may  find  it  more  profitable 
and  advantageous  to  use  black-faced 
lambs  more  extensively. 

Mutton  vs.  Wool 

On  my  last  visit  some  six  years  ago 
through  the  western  range  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  Wyoming,  Montana,  Cdlorado,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  California,  the  swing 
seemed  to  be  definitely  toward  a  mutton 
basis  and  away  fi-om  wool.  This  was  a 
natural  tendency  with  most  of  the  ranch¬ 
ers  selling  the  clip  from  bands  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  head  at  from  14  to  16  cents  per 
pound.  Today  the  price  of  wool  may 
cause  some  to  back-cross  with  Rambouil- 
lets  and  Delaines.  Regardless  of  possible 
market  and  feeding  advantages  of  lambs 
with  more  mutton  conformation  the  fact 
remains  that  the  western  ewe  with  her 
predominance  of  fine-wool  blood,  char¬ 
acteristic  hardiness  and  superior  flock¬ 
ing  advantage  will  always  dominate  the 
western  range  as  long  as  vast  grazing 
areas,  climate  and  topography  remain 
what  they  are,  and  on  these  basic  consid- 
erations  there  seems  little  possibility  of 
change. 

Type  and  breed  tests  have  never 
seemed  to  me  to  have  any  great  value  or 
significance,  because  they  are  surrounded 
by  too  many  uncontrollable  limiting  fac¬ 
tors.  It  is  the  immutable  law  of  nature 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  that  the  breed 
or  type  which  will  be  most  univex-sally 


used  and  predominate  will  be  the  one 
which  produces  the  best  average  market 
quality  product  at  the  least  overhead 
cost.  Only  in  the  crucible  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  practical  feeder  and  breedei-'s  op¬ 
erations  may  this  be  determined.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
mentioned  that  any  greatly  increased 
tendency  to  use  mutton  rams  w-ould  in¬ 
evitably  mean  the  maintenance  of  two 
flocks,  one  a  bi-eeding  flock  for  ewe  re¬ 
placements  which  were  producing  lambs 
of  fine-wool  predominance  and,  if  desired, 
another  lamb  producing  flock.  This  is 
certaiixly  entirely  possible,  yet,  as  I  en¬ 
countered  the  ranchers  on  the  sheep 
ranges  of  the  old  West,  it  seemed  doubt¬ 
ful  they  would  to  any  great  degree  favor 
such  a  bi-eeding  program,  with  its  possible 
inci-eased  complications. 

Quantity  and  Quality  of  Feed 

Availability  is  usually  the  primary 
economic  determining  factor  in  any  given 
feeding  operation.  In  Western  New 
York  lamb  feeders  can  obtain  by-product 
feeds,  on  the  Buffalo  market,  at  relatively 
low  cost,  and  on  their  local  markets,  cull 
beans,  and  pea  and  bean  pods  and  vines. 
Pea  vine  silage  is  used  in  many  instances 
to  make  up  a  ration  which  is  not  only 
economical  but  efficient. 

Some  feeders  use  the  following  feed 
mixture,  varying  it  some  accox-ding  to 
availability  and  price :  chaff  or  needle 
bai-ley,  10  per  cent ;  kiln  dried  corn,  20 
per  cent;  cull  beans,  5  per  cent;  mill 
oats  and  screenings,  50  per  cent;  mo¬ 
lasses,  14  per  cent;  salt,  1  per  cent. 
After  the  gi-ains  and  salt  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  the  molasses  diluted  with  warm 


water  is  poured  over  and  stirred  into  the 
mixture.  On  full  feed  a  75-pound  lamb 
will  consume  between  two  and  three 
pounds  of  this  mixture,  to  produce  daily 
gains  of  about  three-tenths  of  a  pound  or 
more. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pavilion,  last  Fall  pur¬ 
chased  several  hundred  high-altitude  feed¬ 
er  lambs  on  the  Chicago  market,  weighing 
about  60  pounds  each.  They  cost  $7.10 
per  hundred  pounds  at  Chicago,  freight 


cost  was  41  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to 
destination.  Figuring  all  costs  they  came 
to  about  $7.75  per  hundred  pounds  in  the 
feed  lot.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  head 
were  sold  on  the  Buffalo  market  about  60 
days  later,  weighing  an  average  of  around 
85  pounds  for  $10.75  per  hundred  pounds. 
In  talking  over  some  of  their  feed,  care 
and  management  problems  with  Charles 


Taylor,  he  stressed  the  fact  that  feeding 
systexns  and  feed  mixtures  must  be 
changed  according  to  availability  and 
price  of  the  feeds  used.  This  year  in 
their  own  operations  molasses  was  used 
to  its  maximum  levels,  as  it  represented 
the  most  economical  source  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates. 

General  Care  and  Methods 

Clean  fresh  water  running  in  a  small 
trickle  into  containers  is  the  standard 
system  for  lamb  feeders.  Open  sheds 
with  outlet  in  small  enclosed  lots,  housed 
at  nights.  Only  mixed  hay  is  given  for 
the  first  few  days,  the  Taylor  lambs  were 
given  small  amounts  of  molasses  mixed 
with  water  over  their  hay  in  three  days. 
On  the  eighth  day  they  were  trough  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  pound  per  head 
daily,  using  a  feed  mixture  consisting  of: 
300  pounds  oats  and  100  pounds  wheat 
bran.  These  sheep  feeders  have  found  a 
light  bulky  feed,  with  about  25  per  cent 
wheat  bran  is  very  important  in  getting 
the  lambs  on  feed  without  death  losses. 
Grain  feeding  was  gradually  increased, 
and  the  wheat  bran  gradually  replaced 
with  cull  beans  to  make  one-fifth  of  the 
grain  ration,  then  corn  distillers  dried 
grains  to  make  up  one-fifth  of  the  ration, 
and  the  rest  to  consist  of  oats  and  barley. 
The  mixed  hay  was  continued,  and  after 
about  30  days  from  arrival  pea-vine  sil¬ 
age  was  added  to  the  roughage  ration. 

The  lambs  were  gradually  allowed  all 
the  molasses  they  would  eat,  and  were 
then  placed  on  molasses  self-fed.  The 
self-feeder  used  was  a  home-made  trough 
with  slatted  openings  on  the  sides  over 
the  trough,  and  a  top  piece  to  prevent  the 
lambs  fi-om  crowding  and  getting  smeared 
with  molasses  on  their  wool.  It  proved 
very  satisfactory.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  lambs,  weighing  about  85 
pounds  per  head  regularly  consumed  five 
barx*els  of  self-fed  molasses  per  week. 
The  average  gain  on  this  group  fed  as 
outlined  was  a  little  over  four-tenths 
pound  per  head  daily. 

Clipped  vs.  Unshorn  Lambs 

The  Taylor  hoys  clipped  one  bunch  of 
their  lambs  in  eaidy  March.  These  lambs 
sheared  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of 
wool  which  sold  for  32  cents  per  pound. 
Clipping  charge  was  15  cents  per  head,  so 
the  net  return  value  of  the  wool  was 
$2.28  per  head.  This  group  of  lambs 
were  consuming  three-fourths  pound  of 
self-fed  molasses  per  head  daily.  Their 
manure  was  soft,  but  they  never  scoured 
or  were  off  feed. 

The  selling  price  of  the  clipped  lambs 
was  two  and  one-quarter  cents  less  per 
pound  than  comparable  unshorn  lambs, 
thus  making  a  difference  of  37  cents  in 
their  favor.  The  price  of  wool  and  sub¬ 
sequent  gains  attained  would  always  be 
the  determining  factors  to  be  considered 
relative  to  clipping.  With  the  lambs  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  with  other  feeders  of  this 
general  locality  the  usual  results  have 


been  that  shorn  lambs  made  larger  and 
more  efficient  gains  for  the  three  weeks 
or  more  which  they  should  be  fed  follow¬ 
ing  clipping.  Clipping  seemed  to  give  a 
definite  health  and  thrift  stimulus  pro¬ 
moting  appetite  and  gains.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  lambs  becoming  more 
active,  with  possible  freedom  from  tick 
ami  fleece  irritation, 


Thousands  of  high-altitude  lambs,  such  as  these,  are  annually  shipped  into  Western 
New  York  from  the  West,  and  profitably  fattened  for  eastern  markets. 


These  clipped  lambs  icere  fed  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.  They  sheared  seven 
and  one-half  pounds  of  ivool,  which  sold  for  thirty-two  cents  per  pound. 
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DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


in/AAl  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
WW  Wli merchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 


shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 

II|am|  ■(  uirUCD  Ship  here  for  good  results.  Write 

YVUUL  1)  niUlICK  LIVINGSTON'S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Shipped  C.  O.  D,  on  Approval. 

from  the  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. -TEL.  1085 

Come  New  England’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs, 
CHESTER  AND  YO R KSH I R  E— B E R KSH I R E  AND 
0.1. C.— HAMPSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 

7-8  wks.  old . $4.00  each 

9-10  wks.  old . $4.50  each 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


SELECTED  PIGS 

Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester-Berltshire,  Berkshire- Duroc 
7-8  weeks  old  @  $4.00  1 

9-10  weeks  old  (§>  4.50  >  each 

Special  Chester  Whites  @  5.00  > 

Send  check  or  money  order,  or  will  ship  COD.  on  approv¬ 
al.  Free  crating.  Inoculation  35e  if  required  or  desired. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
WALTER  F.  MURPHY 

Center  Street,  Burlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  2383  Arlington 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s,  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters. 
Hamits.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Re»ea.t  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  week  pigs  $4.50;  8  weeks 
$5.  30  lbs.  $6:  40  lbs.  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Dependable  Pigs  —  Prices  Reduced 

Chester- Yorkshire,  O.  I.  C.,  Berkshire- Duroc.  Poland- 
Hampshire  crosses.  Ship  2  or  more  at  6  weeks  $4.40 
each;  7-8  weeks  $4.75  eaeh;  10  weeks  $5  each;  11  weeks 
$5.50  each;  12  weeks  $6  each.  Guaranteed  good  feeders 
with  certificate  of  health.  Vaccination  40c  each  if  de¬ 
sired.  P.O.  Order,  Check,  C.O.D.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs  8  weeks  old.  selected  breeding.  Boars  for  service. 
Why  not  raise  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 
BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager. 


Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 
$10.00  each 

STUART  SASSENBURY,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  PIGS!! 

Any  variety  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

7-8  WEEKS....  $4.50  9-10  WEEKS....  $4  75 

Vaccination  included  — Crates  free. 

LORENZO  RUGGIERO,  Tel.  378-J,  W.  Concord,  Ma... 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites.  Chester-Berkshire.  Yorkshire- Chester. 
Chester-Duroc  crosses.  6  weeks,  $4.50;  8  weeks.  $4.75; 
10  weeks,  $5.00;  12  weeks,  $6.00.  All  good  feeders. 
Crates  free.  Ship  one  or  more  C.  O.  D.  Vaccination  35o 
extra  if  desired.  CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Road, 
Concord,  Mass.  -  Telephone  653-W. 


Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  6-7  weeks  old  . $4.25  ea. 

Pigs  8-9  weeks  old  . $4.50  ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old. 
$4.75  each.  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 
F.  O.  B.  no  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Tel.  0635,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Reg.  Berkshire  Shoots  'gSS^iX?' *  §&£ 

600  lb.  sows,  by  prize  winning  boars.  Crated  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  R.  R.  D.  BUCKLEY  -  Blue  Bell.  P«. 


DREG.  CUffUE  A"  FOR  SALE.  Russell  Fi 

UROC  Oil  Hit  Puttlngton.  Sclplo  Center,  N.Y. 


0  1  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $10  each.  Unre- 

.  I.  If.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  HILL,  SENECA  F61,LB,  N.  T. 


DOGS 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS 

Four  months  old.  Dandies,  with  all  papers. 

MARIAN  FOX,  -  LIMERICK,  N.  Y. 


n01|  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
I  HI.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


PIIPPICQ  Shepherds.  Chows.  Spitz  crossed  breed. 
■  Ur  I  1E.O  others  $2.00  up.  Clip  this  adv.  for  future 
reference.  FAY  MIDDLEMISS.  MADRID,  N.  Y. 


EDO  C  A|  C  I  Registered  and  Non-Registered  Old  Eug- 
rUlf  jHLl  :  ]ish  shepherd  Puppies.  Natural  heelers 
and  good  watch  dogs.  II I  Hi  M  I.OUCKS,  Vermilion,  Ohio 


Shepherd  Pups 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NelTr„%e0cu;fi-aar“ 


I  II7Q  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
llULLILd  Fed.  UAH, W  AV  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  K. V. 


Pedigreed  White  Collies  G1FFOHII,  H.  1,  Oucouta,  N,  Y, 


Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00; 
females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Frankln,  Vt. 


AIREDALE  PUPS-Thoroughbred.  Males,  $10; 
females,  $5.  CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


ET  a  real  wirehair  Terrier  puppy  Registered. 

GATES.  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


WAMTPH  600  RABBITS— 7  lbs.  and  over,  either 
' V  fi iv  I  LjL/  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  year 

around.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 


DCY  DARR9TC  FOR  SALE— Breeders  guaranteed.  Ask 

REA  KHDDI I J  C0L0REX  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Sibley  Farms 

If  you  were  to  visit  Sibley  Farms  to¬ 
day,  you  would  never  guess  that  the 
present  herd  of  250  purebred  Jerseys  once 
numbered  only  10  head.  You  would 
hardly  believe  that  these  10  head  were 
stabled  in  what  is  now  an  old  hay  barn. 
Today  the  herd  is  kept  in  a  group  of 
modern  buildings  along  the  famous  old 
Boston  Post  Road  at  Spencer,  Mass. 

This  well-known  thoroughfare,  pre¬ 
viously  traveled  by  George  Washington  in 
going  to  take  command  of  the  Continetal 
Army,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  other 
historical  persons,  has  been  changed  from 
a  dirt  road  to  a  concrete  highway,  and 
the  trolley  has  come  and  gone,  during  the 
time  that  this  farm  has  been  in  the  Sibley 
family.  During  these  50  years  the  herd 
has  become  modernized,  and  grown 
steadily  in  size  and  quality. 

The  herd  has  been  developed  by  un¬ 
waveringly  following  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Rufus  A.  Sibley.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  plan  to  eliminate  the 
pauper  cow  by  breeding,  and  thus  to  im¬ 
prove  the  size,  constitution,  production 
and  conformation  in  each  generation. 
Not  only  have  these  principles  been  ad¬ 
hered  to,  but  they  have  stuck  to  the  same 
strain  of  Jerseys  that  originated,  namely, 
the  “Owl-Interest  Family.'’  Since  1900 
only  five  purchased  bulls  have  been  used, 
and  the  main  improvement  has  been  due 
to  breeding  from  sires  and  dams,  that 
combined  with  good  individuality  what 
was  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  a 
strong  inheritance. 

The  result  of  this  effort  is  shown  in 
the  number  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
awarded  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  for  superior  production  and  also  in 
the  Herd  Improvement  Association  rec¬ 
ords  of  production.  During  both  1930 
and  1931,  the  herd  of  about  175  cows 
yielded  an  average  of  over  400  pounds 
butterfat,  with  more  than  7.000  pounds 
of  milk  testing  over  5  per  cent  fat.  Pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys  are  even  richer  in  butterfat 
than  grade  Jerseys,  because  grades  are  a 
combination  of  pure  Jersey  blood  with  the 
blood  of  lower  testing  animals.  Those  in 
association  work  know  that  an  average  of 
41S  pounds  fat  is  practically  equal  to  4S0 
pounds  per  cow  in  12  months,  because  if 
a  herd  consists  of  10  cows,  nine  of  them 
in  milk,  and  one  dry,  the  production 
of  the  nine  cows  is  divided  by  10  to  give 
the  herd  average  per  cow. 

A  comparison  of  this  record  with  that 
of  1905  is  interesting.  The  production 
was  computed  in  that  year  on  a  basis  to 
compare  with  Herd  Improvement  figures. 
At  that  time  7S  cows  produced  330.000 
pounds  milk  in  an  average  of  nine 
months,  making  5.600  pounds  milk  per 
cow  per  year,  against  over  7,000  now. 
If  the  cows  now  had  only  produced  in 
1930  as  much  milk  as  the  cows  in  1905, 
the  farm  would  have  had  120,000  quarts 
less  milk.  At  five  cents  per  quart,  this 
would  amount  to  $6,000  less  income  in 
1930,  or  the  equivalent  of  6  per  cent 
interest  on  $100,000. 

This  record  in  Herd  Improvement  work 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  really  poor  cows 
are  kept.  When  breeding  for  high  aver¬ 
age  production,  a  good  cow  will  offset  a 
poor  one,  but  when  you  breed  as  at  Sibley 
Farms,  to  eliminate  the  pauper,  then  no 
cow  is  tolerated  on  the  farm  unless  she 
is  a  good  producer,  and  a  high  average  is 
bound  to  follow. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  is 
done  with  all  the  milk  produced  at  the 
Sibley  Farms?  The  answer  today  is  a 
distributing  system  that  it  has  taken  15 
years  to  build  up.  Their  chief  outlets 
are  in  Worcester  and  Springfield.  Start¬ 
ing  with  one  customer,  the  number  has 
now  grown  to  over  a  thousand  at  retail 
and  some  others  at  wholesale.  They  take 
milk,  cream,  and  in  many  cases,  butter¬ 
milk,  cottage  cheese  and  ice  cream. 

The  popularity  of  Sibley  Farms  prod¬ 
ucts  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Dairy 
Cottage  for  motorists,  where  more  than 
50,000  persons  stopped  in  1936,  and  the 
Jersey  Bar  Restaurant.  Both  feature 
light  lunches  and  milk,  cream,  ice  cream 
and  buttermilk. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Jersey  cow  has 
enabled  them  to  pay  out  of  income  for 
investment  in  these  two  establishments, 
for  every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  herd, 
a  new  barn  and  other  improvements. 
They  have  been  content  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  on  their  investment,  and  turned 
hack  into  the  farm  most  of  the  returns. 

The  most  forward  step  in  marketing 
came  when  the  new  Dairy  and  Milking 
Salon  was  built.  Milking  and  dairy  op¬ 
erations  are  carried  on  under  the  same 
roof,  by  means  of  the  new  milking  sys¬ 
tem.  In  a  room  entirely  separate  from 
the  dairy,  though  under  the  same  roof, 
the  cows  the  led  in  and  milked,  and 
their  milk  goes  in  enclosed  pipes  directly 
into  a  big  vat  in  the  dairy.  This  dairy, 
of  course,  has  the  latest  machinery  for 
cooling  and  bottling  milk,  making  ice 
cream,  and  sterilizing  everything  that 
comes  in  contact  with  milk.  The  general 
public,  by  means  of  a  gallery  separated 
from  the  dairy  by  plate  glass  windows, 
can  see  the  entire  process  of  milk  making 
from  cow  to  bottle.  This  idea  has  proved 
so  dramatic  that.  5,000  people  came  on 
the  opening  day  to  see  the  new  dairy,  and 
many  thousands  since. 

Through  all  these  varied  activities,  the 
Jersey  cow  is  the  central  and  dominating 
figure.  It  is  she  that  attracts  attention 
along  the  highway,  and  it  is  her  milk  and 
cream  that  is  demanded  by  the  public. 
The  new  dairy  is  a  tribute  to  the  Jersey. 


GRAYBURN  FARMS  JERSEY  HERD 


Headed  by  Brampton  Big  Standard  class  AA  bull  and  already  a  Silver  Medal  sire.  The  yearly 
mature  equivalent  of  his  tested  daughters  averages:  11088.1  lhs.  milk;  642.5  lbs.  butterfat:  5.79% 

WE  OFFER  YOUNG  BULLS 

of  this  or  equally  good  breeding 

AT  MODEST  PRICES 


The  dams  of  these  young  bulls  are  Gold  or  Silver  Medal  or  other  splendidly  producing  cows. 
For  example;  Standard  Dot.  a  three  year  old.  is  milking  now  at  a  Medal  of  Merit  rate.  She  has 
given  11507.7  pounds  milk  of  approximately  6%  fat  in  the  first  242  days  of  her  present  lactation: 
and  is  still  milking  approximately  40  pounds  daily. 


Lady  Golden’s  Dora,  7  years  old,  on  April  24th  milked  83.3  pounds. 


We  cordially  invite  visitors  to  view  these  animals  I  Pure  bred  cattle  enter  the  United  States  duty 

and  the  balance  of  the  herd.  Route  5.  I  free. _ 


Cattle  »old  with  T. 

Please  write  — 
GRAYBURN  FARMS 


B.  accredited  and  Government  blood  test  papers  furnished. 


H.  M.  RIDER,  Manager 


WATER VILLE,  QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


|  GUERNSEYS  [ 

SALES! 

121  GUERNSEYS^ 

All  to  Be  Sold  at  Auction  at 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N«  Y. 
JUNE  5,  1937—75  HEAD 

Consigned  by  30  leading  New  York  breeders. 
Cows,  heifers,  bulls.  High  production  and  show 
individuals  of  choicest  blood-lines. 

JUNE  7,  1937—46  HEAD 

Complete  dispersal  sale  of  the  Griffith  Farms’ 
Guernsey  herd  from  Pittsford,  N.  Y. — 27  are 
young  cows  of  noted  breeding.  DHI  records. 
Sale  is  at  Syracuse. 

All  are  registered,  accredited,  negative.  Write 
for  catalogues. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

Sales  Managers 

Schoharie,  N,  Y.  and  Cordaville.  Mass. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernsesy 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to 
serviceable  age  from  high  record  Advanced  Register 
dams  and  by  proved  sires.  Reasonable  prices. 

Al  so  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

from  high  production  ancestry.  Now  offering  10  head 
of  excellent  type  and  popular  blood  lines;  all  home 
bred;  prices  are  conservative.  Write  for  list  today. 

GREYHOLME  FARMS.  INC. 

East  Greenwich  -  Rhode  Island 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


FOR  SALE  —  registered  Guernsey  bull.  Sire  Alfalfa 
Farm  Philosopher,  is  a  son  of  Langwater  Philoso¬ 
pher.  Dam  Argilla  Fan,  daughter  of  Dolly  Foremost  of 
High  Rock.  Melvin  J.  Shirley,  White  River  Jet.,  Vt. 


R .,11*  ready  for  light,  service,  pure  bred, 
uuernsey  Dulls  registered,  blood- tested,  accredited. 

$80  fob.  H.  C.  CRAFT,  GLEN  COVE,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


-  DISPERSAL 

s  65  P.  B.  HOLSTEINS 

£  at  Davisdale  Farm  on  road  to  Greenwood  Lake 
C  2  miles  south  of  jy 

£  CHESTER,  N.  Y.  E 

§  Tuesday,  May  25,1937  g 

■  ^ A 

1  Every  one  an  Ormsby,  the  breed's  high  testing  _ 
strain.  * 


D  SAMPLE — 2  5-year  olds,  each  of  whom  derives  1 
her  blood  from  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad,  Sir  V 
12  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  and  six  cows  with. 

1 4  records  that  average  over  1,025  lb.  butter  in  fc 
„  a  year.  — — — 

_  Send  for  free  descriptive  circular. 


A  Management  &  Publicity 

R  WOOD’S  SALES  SERVICE 

S  S.  T.  WOOD,  MGR., 

303  Balsam  St.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


|  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  s7~\ 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


NOW  OFFERING  of  the  *most  popular 

breeding.  also  a  group  of  commercial  heifers 
and  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 


a  .  J  _  A  -v-..  Young  bulls,  heifers  and 
Aberdeen- Angus  cows.  Very  well  bred,  but 

priced  low.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Box  32,  Lawtons, N.  Y. 


|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

...is  .  *i  .»  Two  fine  H  bred  heifers. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

each;  1  heifer  calf,  $26;  registered  bull  calf,  $30. 
Offer  open  until  June  1.  D.  BUCKLEY,  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bred  right  and  priced  right.  T.  B.  and  BaDg  s  Tested. 
Either  sex.  RALPH  P-  KENNEDY  -  Glenn  Dale,  Md. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE -REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 

Five  Bulls  — Polled  and  Horned. 

Ready  for  service,  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  -  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY 

DERBY.  NEW  YORK 

Offers — Registered  Saanen  buck  kids  from  one  to  three 
months  old.  bred  from  outstanding  strains  of  the  breed. 
Reasonably  priced  for  show  and  productive  qualities. 
Write  or  call  at  the  farm. 


n  l; _ J  Toggeuburg  Pedigreed  Saanan 

redlgreea  Saanen  Buck.  Hornless  and  yearling 
Kids.  JOSEPH  THUM,  R.  2  Box  57-T,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


REG.  TOGGENBURG,  2  year  Buck.  4  year  Milker. 

1  yearling  Doe  $35  each  or  3  for  $75.  stamp  appre¬ 
ciated.  A.  E.  LEFFER,  LUTH  ERAN  V  ILLE,  N.  Y. 


Fresh 

each. 


GOATS — Pure  French  Alpine  buck  kids  $25 

MRS.  R0UIN.  HAMM0NDSP0RT,  N.  Y. 


(  JERSEYS  j 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AUCTION 

For  High  Producing 
REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

ATTEND  THE 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale 

OF  THE 

North  Gate  Farm 

Edward  J.  Cornish,  Owner 

Herd  of  Gold  and  Silver 
MEDAL  JERSEYS 

—NOON  — 

Saturday,  May  22,  1937 
Cold  Spring -on -Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Accedited  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TO  SALE  MANAGER 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  -  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


MERIDflLE  JERSEYS 

We  invite  Jersey  Breeders  to  visit 
Meridale  Farms  and  inspect 
our  recent  importation. 

We  also  have  on  hand  some  200  head  of 
purebred  commercial  cows,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  farmers’  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  Negative  to  Blood  Test. 

Do  not  write  —  Come  and  see  these  cattle. 


MERIDALE  FARMS,  Delaware  Co.,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Good  Auto  Roads  all  the  Way 

90  miles  from  Albany:  65  miles  from  Binghamton; 
80  miles  from  Kingston;  100  miles  from  Syracuse. 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  509 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD,  Manager 


QUALITY  OFFERING 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Cows  and  heifers,  bred  and  open,  some  springing. 
Two  4  month  bulls,  best  of  breeding.  Sybils  &  Nobles. 
Please  state  fully  what  you  desire.  Inspection  invited. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  -  FREDONIA.  N.  Y. 


|.„A11  n.,11-  from  imported  stock  back- 
lltoice  Jersey  DUNS  ed  by  high  tests.  Sacrifice 
Prices.,  .Tested.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


POD  C  AT  p  22  Jersey.  Guernsey  cows,  12  heifer 
k  vtUiL  calves.  Very  good  breeding. 

JOHN  SNYDER,  Susquehanna  Co.,  CLIFFORD,  PA. 

|  HORSES  | 


AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

K0NBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  K0NTACT  CALYPSO. 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER.  N.  Y. 


REPAJO  BELGIANS 

Several  quality  fillies  for  brood  stock  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  See  our  stallions  before  you  buy. 

REPAJO  FARMS  -  BENONI  POINT 

1  3  miles  from  Easton  thru  Royal  Oak,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE  !  farm'teamTof  BLACK  MARES 

Heavy  work  harness:  also  light  double  harness  and 
single  harness.  B.  CAPPS,  Route  3,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Registered  percheron  stallions- 

2,  3  and  4  years.  Also  mares  in  foal.  Carnot  and 
Laet  blood.  B  C.  DOTTERER  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  BURRO  4-8  years  old  with  harness. 

THOS.  LONG,  -  WERNERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


RPI  m  A  NQ  . —  ’’The  Good  Kind.”  Terms. 

OLLvjlrxllkj  a.  W.  Green,  -  Middlefleld,  Ohio* 


PONIES 


SHETLAND,  WELSH  and  larger  Ponies.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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•  Right  now  your  cows  are  revel¬ 
ing  in  grass.  But  how  will  they 
prosper  when  winter  comes  and 
appetites  grow  tired  of  hay^  and 
grain? 

A  silo  filled  with  juicy  green 
silage  is  the  answer.  So  order  your 
silo  now.  Get  it  up,  and  be  ready 
to  fill  it  when  corn  is  ready  to  cut. 

And  while  you  are  spending 
your  hard-earned  dollars,  make 
sure  your  investment  will  pay  you 
dividends  for  many  years  to  come. 
Buy  a  silo  made  of  Armco  Ingot- 
Iron. 

This  is  the  famous  long-lasting 
metal  that  has  served  farmers 
faithfully  for  over  31  years— in 
roofing,  siding,  eaves  trough, 
downspouts  and  culverts. 

Leading  makers  of  silos,  grain 
bins,  stock  tanks,  feeders  —  and 
other  forms  of  farm  equipment  — 
have  adopted  it  for  their  better 
grade  lines,  in  preference  to  any 
other  metal  —  because  it  lasts,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  thrifty. 

Look  for  the  Armco  trade-mark. 
It  will  save  you  trouble  and  save 
you  money. 

THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN -OHIO 


ARMCO 

INGOT  IRON 


Pennsylvania  State  College  —  A  Great 

Institution 


This  is  beautifully  located  ou  high 
ground,  in  Center  County,  easily  reached 
by  automobile  and  bus  lines.  About  2.000 
acres  are  occupied — farm  lands  and  the 
campus — with  upward  of  50  buildings  in 
addition  to  “Old  Main.” 

It  is  known  best  to  farmers  as  the 
Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural 
College,  but  there  are  really  seven  schools 
with  four-year  courses,  as  follows,  each 
administered  by  a  Dean  or  Director. 
These  are  Agriculture,  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  Education,  Engineering,  Liberal 
Arts,  Mineral  Industries  and  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics.  These  schools 
are  divided  into  departments  of  instruc¬ 
tion  administered  by  a  department  head. 
Practically  all  of  these  departments  offer 
a  curriculum  of  study,  there  being  a  total 
of  45  undergraduate  curricula  in  the 
seven  schools. 

Four-year  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  offer  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  specialize  in  Agriculture  and 
Biological  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Agricultural  Education,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering,  Agronomy,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Botany,  Dairy  Husbandry, 
Forestry,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Pre-Veteri- 
nary  and  Zoology  and  Entomology.  High 
school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  is  re¬ 
quired  for  admission. 

Two-year  courses  are  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  a  four- 
year  course.  There  are  young  people  who 
do  not  have  the  time  or  the  money  to 
prepare  for  a  regular  four-year  course, 
but  who  want  to  fit  themselves  as  well  as 
possible  for  country  living  and  success¬ 
ful  farming.  No  one  should  be  content 
to  engage  in  farm  work  without  some 
knowledge  of  soils,  plants  and  animals. 
Such  training  is  given  in  the  two-year 
course,  for  which  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  of  high  school  work  is  required  for 
admission. 

Eight-week  Winter  courses  are  offered 
to  those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
one  of  the  four-year  courses  or  of  a  two- 
year  course.  These  short  courses  give 
as  much  thoroughly  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  information  as  the  limited  time  will 
permit.  Applicants  who  are  at  least  1(5 
years  of  age  may  be  admitted  by  the 
dean  without  examination. 

Several  special  short  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture,  of  one  day  to  one  week  in  length 
are  offered  each  year.  They  include 
Dairy  Husbandry,  Horticulture,  Poultry 
Husbandry,  Herdsman's  Course  and 
others. 

Correspondence  study  is  offered  in  42 
separate  courses  or  subjects  which  may 
be  begun  at  any  time. 

Several  departments  of  the  school  of¬ 
fer  graduate  work  to  "persons  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

My  errand  to  State  College  on  April 
24  was  to  attend  the  “Little  Interna¬ 
tional”  carried  on  by  the  Block  and 
Bridle  Club,  this  being  the  19th  annual 
show.  The  name  “Little  International” 
sounds  ambitious,  but  these  students 
well-lived  up  to  their  aim  in  what  was 
done.  Perhaps  their  work  would  not 
have  been  so  good  had  they  called  it 
merely  a  livestock  show.  A  high  aim  in 
any  job  is  likely  to  lead  to  many  extra 
touches,  which  put  the  mark  of  finish 
and  greatness  on  what  is  done. 

Something  over  100  of  the  college  ani¬ 
mals  are  fitted  and  exhibited  by  indi¬ 
vidual  students,  and  on  the  show  day  are 
brought  into  the  pavilion  and  judged 
expertly  on  the  basis  of  fitting  and  show¬ 
manship.  As  will  be  noted  later,  some 
students  won  first  in  both,  but  it  might 
be  otherwise.  The  best  fitter  might  not 
be  the  best  showman. 

The  superintendent  of  the  show  was 
Leland  H.  Bull,  a  student  from  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  The  judge  of  cattle  and 
horses  was  K.  A.  Clark,  manager  of 
Monocacy  Farms,  Frederick,  Md. ;  sheep 
and  swine,  Fred  W.  McDowell,  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep,  of  Fredonia,  Pa. 
The  assistant  judge  was  Edward  Dale, 
of  Boalsburg,  Pa. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about  500 
in  the  pavilion,  Judging  started  at  one 
o’clock  and  continued  until  five,  close  at¬ 
tention  being  given  to  the  exhibits  and 


the  judging,  which  was  done  with  de¬ 
liberation  and  care. 

The  various  classes,  superintendents, 
first  prize  fitter  and  showman,  and  cham¬ 
pion  fitter  and  showman  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  stock,  were  as  follows : 

Cattle  Division 

(Morris  Iluntzinger,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  su¬ 
perintendent.) 

Class  I.  —  Fitter:  W.  E.  Hamilton, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. ;  showman  :  M.  S.  Yeiser, 
Glenshaw,  Pa. 

Class  2. — Fitter  and  showman  :  G.  M. 
Myers,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Class  3. — Fitter  and  showman  :  J.  H. 
Dreese,  Middleburgh,  Pa. 

Class  4. — Fitter :  A.  K.  Kisser  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa. ;  showman :  D.  G.  Lereli, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  5. — Fitter  and  showman  :  A.  H. 
Lepant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  6. — Fitter :  C.  A.  Miller,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. ;  showman :  J.  D.  Gapen, 
Greensboro,  Pa. 

Class  7. — Fitter  and  showman  :  J.  E. 
Pascoe,  Slovan,  Pa. 

Champion  fitter:  G.  M.  Myers;  cham¬ 
pion  showman  :  J.  D.  Gapen. 

Sheep  Division 

(E.  B.  Tait,  Mercer,  Pa.,  superin¬ 
tendent.) 

Class  1. — Showman  and  fitter :  R.  G. 
Warfield,  Muddy  Creek  Forks,  Pa. 

Class  2. — Showman  and  fitter :  E.  H. 
Danks,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Class  3. — Showman  and  fitter :  R.  D. 
Heckmon,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Class  4.  —  Fitter :  W.  C.  McJunkin, 
Turtle  Creek,  Pa. ;  showman :  T.  N. 
Blumer,  Transfer,  Pa. 

Champion  fitter:  R.  G.  Warfield; 
champion  showman  :  E.  H.  Danks. 

Horse  Division 

(.T.  R.  Hoffman,  Danville,  Pa.,  super¬ 
intendent.) 

Class  1. — Fitter :  R.  E.  Britt,  Smith- 
field,  Pa. ;  showman :  C.  S.  Robinson, 
Coal  Center,  Pa. 

Class  2. — Fitter  and  showman  :  J.  M. 
Jaqueth,  Verona,  N.  J. 

Class  3. — Fitter  and  showman  :  R.  K. 
Shearer,  Vinemont,  N.  J. 

Champion  fitter:  R.  E.  Britt;  cham¬ 
pion  showman :  R.  Iv.  Shearer. 

Swine  Division 

(P.  W.  Graham,  Zelienople,  Pa.,  su¬ 
perintendent.  ) 

Class  1. — Showman  and  fitter :  C.  S. 
Bryner,  Swineford,  Pa. 

Class  2. — Showman  and  fitter :  T.  W. 
Brown,  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 

Class  3.  —  Fitter :  D.  S.  Jaquette, 
Swartlimore,  Pa. ;  showman  :  B.  C.  Lich- 
tenwalner,  Macungie,  Pa. 

Class  4. — Fitter  and  showman :  J.  W. 
Beckenstrater,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Class  5. — Fitter :  M.  S.  Norley,  York 
Springs,  Pa. ;  showman :  G.  T.  Hoffman, 
Pleasant  Springs,  Pa. 

Class  6.— Fitter  and  showman :  P.  W. 
Thompson,  Millheim,  Pa. 

Champion  fitter:  J.  W.  Beckenstrater; 
champion  showman  :  C.  S.  Bryner. 

The  grand  champion  fitter  of  the  show 
was  J.  W.  Beckenstrater,  swine  division, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  and  grand  champion 
showman,  E.  H.  Danks,  sheep  division, 
Allamuchy,  N.  J.  w.  w.  H. 


From  Southern  New  Jersey 

We  had  a  very  mild  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  here;  more  Winter  in  March  than 
the  two  previous  months ;  no  injury  to 
fruit  blossoms.  I  cut  asparagus  earlier 
than  last  year ;  a  few  warm  days  will 
bring  it  on.  A  dry  growing  season  last 
year  made  a  light  crop  of  asparagus 
roots.  A  larger  acreage  of  asparagus  was 
set  than  usual. 

It  has  been  favorable  weather  for 
Spring  work ;  about  the  usual  acreage  of 
potatoes  planted.  An  increased  acreage 
of  asparagus  and  beans  contracted  for  by 
the  packing  company  which  is  a  frozen 
food  concern.  More  tractors  were  sold 
than  usual.  There  is  a  shortage  of  cow 
feed,  especially  hay  here.  H.  w. 

Salem  County,  N.  J. 


THIS  IS  THE 

TIME 

to  buy! 

NOW  is  the  time  to 
buy  your  UNADILLA 
Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone  up. 
Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Get  your 
silo  at  the  old  price  while 
you  can  with  our  early  order 
discount. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want — famous  for  conven¬ 
ience,  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  for  catalog, 
prices  —  special  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


LIGHTNING-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


EASY 

TERMS 


THE  NEW 
COPPERIZED 

SiluvtSiUetd 

SILO 


Here's  a  silo  that  will  make 
you  profit  for  years  to  come. 
Indestructible  and  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  .  .  .  plus  many  other 
time-savina  features. 

THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  3075 

566  Spencer  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


W»$v 


tot 


fiSV*? 


MAKERS  OF  BUCKEYE  METAL  FARM  LINE 


SEE  the  latest 

in  CRAINE  SILOS 

before  you  buy! 


•  Handsome  new  dome  roof 
makes  a  silo  of  striking  modern 
beauty.  Platform  a  great  con¬ 
venience  when  filling.  .  .  Roof 
ladder  goes  right  up  to  venti¬ 
lator.  These  roofs  are  made  in 
steel  and  wood. 

•  New  door  front  and  ladder 
system  easier  to  use,  safer  to 
climb,  permanently  rigid. 

Write  for 

Information,  prices,  and  Book 
of  Beautiful  Silo  Pictures. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

60  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


CRAINE  8SIL0S 


Proof  against  Fire.  Vermin  &  Time 


NATCO-  CRAIN  E 


TILE  SILO 

Writ*  for  new  low  price* 
and  complete  Information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  | 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ONE-WIRE  KEEPS 
STOCK  FROM  CROPS 


Now,  after  five  years  in  successful  use 
the  country  over,  the  One- Wire  Electric 
Fence  has  proved  its  safety  and  depend¬ 
ability.  It  actually  cuts  costs  80  per 
cent.  Amazing  time  saver.  30  day  trial 
plan.  Valuable  booklet  sent  free.  Ask 
for  one.  One-Wire  Fence  Co.,B-l80, 
Whitewater.Wis.  Distributors  invited. 


e  d  x  s  o  w 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 
F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

CJV\#ET  MONTY  For  Power  &  Liarht.  Replace  your  old 
V  I  jeB(j  batteries  with  Edlaona.  Exceo 

tionally  lonsr  life,  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windcharnrers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging:  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  gruarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY**,  88  Ster 
Ins:  Avenue,  Yonkers/Now  York. 
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Balanced 
Diet  for 
Babies! 


Calf 

Manna 


for  CALVES! 


^iODAY,  babies  are  fed  with  scientific 
exactness.  Calves,  like  babies,  need  a  di¬ 
gestible  food,  with  the  correct  vitamin, 
mineral,  protein  and  fat  content.  That’s 
why  leading  herdsmen  feed  Calf  Manna! 
Easy  to  digest  —  uniform.  Raises  healthy 
calves.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  Carnation 
Company,  Dept.  RN4,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


A  OWUnWMJJBBJMWItT  \ 


i 


Wlantta 


*r»ncrto  *T  f**“' 

Bro«. Milling*4 


6tc 


2  a  Day 

DEVELOPS 

CHAMPIONS 


Cnfyfflaum 

1  IB.  REPiniES  1G  IBS.  R1ILK 


SAVE  FEED! 

Plan  NOW  to  have  ample  SILO  space 
to  utilize  every  extra  pound  of  feed 
that  nature  provides  this  year.  There’s 
no  cheaper  feed  than  silage!  There’s 
no  better  silo  than  a  GRAXGE! 


TILE  f. 
STEEL  SILOS 
RELINERS 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  —  , 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  concrete  stave 


Grriige  Silo  C° 


SAVE  MONEY^gd 

on  Paint  Requirements  - 
B*5t  Quality 

Incersoll  pai  Nm 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEy-writ«  TODAY  for 
FREE—  1NGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand* book  ..  painting  ...  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARO. -PREPAID  FRE I GHTC  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

Z4  6  P I  l)  mouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Keep  Your  Horses  Healthy! 

Improve  their  sreneral  condition 
with  Newton's  Veterinary  Com¬ 
pound.  Used  over  60  years.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  postpaid — 65e  & 
$1.26.  (Formerly  of  Toledo,  Ohio) 
NEWTON  NORSE  MED.  CO. 
5170  Hillsboro,  Detroit,  Mich. 


*QQ  CA  ITD  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
$W.D\3  Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

T»ue  to  Mass  Production  Methods  ’ ’COMMERCIAL” 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

85  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ladino  Clover  in  Ohio 

As  to  Ladino  clover  we  have  had  a 
limited  amount  of  experience  with  it  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  We  sowed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on  July  28, 
3928,  without  any  nurse  crop.  The  land 
had  been  plowed  early  and  well  cultivated 
until  that  time.  We  got  a  good  stand 
which  went  through  that  first  Winter 
without  any  winter-killing.  The  next 
Spring  the  first  crop  was  ready  for  har¬ 
vest  on  May  27.  We  cut  three  crops 
that  year,  the  results  of  which  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : 


Date 

Yield 

% 

Yield 

cut 

Hay  (7% 

Crude 

Crude 

1929 

moisture) 

Protein 

Protein 

May  27.  . . 

.  .2.346  lbs. 

20.00 

469  lbs. 

July  15... 

.  .1,976  lbs. 

21.56 

426  lbs. 

August  19. 

.  .1,313  lbs. 

20.40 

267  lbs. 

Total. 

.  .5,635  lbs. 

1,162  lbs. 

We  have  found  this  clover  very  difficult 
to  cure  in  the  field.  When  freshly  cut,  it 
contains  about  90  per  cent  water.  The 
hay  is  very  soft  and  has  a  tendency  to 
pack  tightly  in  the  mow.  We  had  some 
hay  spoil  even  after  having  been  cured  in 
the  field  to  a  degree  where  we  thought  it 
was  perfectly  safe.  You  will  note  that 
the  percentage  of  protein  and  the  yield 
of  protein  per  acre  were  quite  high.  The 
hay  was  cut  when  it  was  about  one- 
fourth  in  bloom.  It  made  a  very  rapid 
recovery  after  cutting. 

Part  of  this  field.  I  should  judge  about 
2,000  square  feet,  was  used  by  the  Poul¬ 
try  Department  for  green  feed  for  the 
chickens.  Enough  was  mowed  every  day 
to  supply  about  1.000  hens.  This  small 
area  kept  the  chickens  supplied  with  all 
the  green  material  they  could  consume 
throughout  the  season.  The  following 
Winter  the  stand  apparently  came 
through  without  much  damage  until 
Spring.  It  started  to  green  up  quite 
early  and  this  was  followed  by  a  severe 
cold  snap  which  killed  off  75  per  cent  of 
the  plants.  The  crop  suffered  somewhat 
from  an  attack  of  leaf-hopper.  It  is  a 
crop  which  requires  and  uses  large 
amounts  of  soil  moisture. 

My  limited  experience  with  this  crop 
suggests  that  it  might  be  extremely  valu¬ 
able  to  poultrymen  as  a  crop  for  green 
feeding,  particularly  if  some  provision 
were  made  for  irrigation  or  sprinkling 
during  dry  weather.  If  the  artificial  cur¬ 
ing  of  hay  ever  becomes  practical,  Ladino 
clover  would  certainly  make  a  splendid  j 
crop  after  curing  and  grinding  for  poul¬ 
try  as  a  substitute  for  Alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

Last  Spring  we  seeded  Ladino  clover 
in  a  mixture  with  Timothy  and  Blue 
grass  to  be  pastured.  The  Ladino  clover 
made  a  nice  Fall  and  Summer  growth 
and  went  through  last  Winter  with  a 
good  stand  and  the  plants  are  making 
good  growth  this  Spring.  We  will  begin 
pasturing  this  mixture  this  season  and 
later  on  I  hope  to  have  some  data  on  the 
x’esults  of  pasturing  this  by  different 
grazing  systems. 

The  chief  weakness  of  Ladino  clover 
seems  to  be  its  susceptibility  to  heat  and 
drought  during  the  Midsummer,  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  leaf-hopper  attack,  and  its 
tendency  to  winterkill  after  having 
started  to  gx-een  up  early  in  the  Spring. 
It  is  probably  more  promising  in  mixture 
with  grasses  and  other  clovers  than  in 
pure  stands.  l.  e.  thatcher. 

Wooster,  Ohio. 


Field  Day  Program 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  1937 

For  this  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  farm,  we  have  been 

fortunate  in  securing  speakers  of  National  prominence,  and  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  find  this  entire  program  exceptionally  interesting. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

10:30  Registration  and  informal  inspection  of  farm  and  herd. 

1 1 :30  Mass.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  judging  contest  for  boys  and  girls. 

12:30  Basket  lunch. 

1 :30  Auction  sale  of  several  heifer  calves  for  the  benefit  of  State 
Jersey  Clubs. 

1 :45  Cattle  Parade  and  historical  exhibit,  featuring  the  inheritance  of 
productive  medal  winning  breeding. 

3:00  Addresses:  Mr.  Hai-per  Sibley,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Geoi’ge  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  former  President 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Mr.  Louis  J.  Taber,  Master 
of  the  National  Grange. 

4:00  Inspection  of  dairy  and  milking  salon. 


FEA  TURES 

Visitors  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  visualize  the  past  years  through 
the  present;  to  see  the  part  played  in  herd  development  by  famous  animals 
and  events.  The  herd  now  numbers  250  head.  Outstanding  today  is  Sperm- 
field  Owl's  Poppy,  with  a  10-year-old  record  of  18,056  lbs.  milk,  1,005  lbs.  fat, 
who  is  now  on  re-test  and  making  another  great  record. 

The  Owl-Interest  family,  which  was  founded  in  1900,  has  produced  cows 
with  over  500  Register  of  Merit  records  and  the  winners  of  more  than  220 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Medals  of  Merit. 

The  farm  receipts,  in  all  branches,  grew  from  $30,000  in  1918  to  over 
$250,000  in  1936. 


1887-1937 


Cow-bells  on 


IMES 


Square 


Horse  Scratches  Himself 

My  horse  scratches  himself  at  the  root 
of  his  tail,  it  seems  so  itchy.  j.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  possible  the  horse  in  question  may 
be  infested  with  some  form  of  skin  para¬ 
site,  or  perhaps  the  horse  has  become  a 
chronic  tail  rubber.  Placing  in  a  flange 
box  stall,  or  in  field  with  single  wire  elec¬ 
tric  fence  would  prevent  tail  rubbing. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  a  thorough 
and  careful  examination,  scraping  off 
some  of  the  scruff  and  dandruff  and  by 
placing  same  on  dark  cloth  or  paper  in 
strong  light  the  parasites  may  be  seen. 
If  present  or  in  any  case  even  if  not  seen, 
as  they  may  be  of  some  form  too  small 
to  be  visible,  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
wash  thoroughly  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  then  with  a  brush  apply  a  nicotine 
solution,  made  by  boiling  1%  ounces  of 
leaf  tobacco  in  one  quart  of  water.  Re¬ 
peat  tobacco  application  twice  later  at 
10-day  intervals.  r.  w.  d. 


When  Sheffield  Farms  started  business,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
there  were  herds  of  fine  cows  on  Manhattan  Island.  Supplying 
milk  to  300,000  population  was  easy. 

Today,  Sheffield  Farms  must  travel  an  average  of  over  200 
miles  to  find  enough  quality  milk  for  New  Yorkers  and  their 
neighbors.  Milk  is  rushed  from  the  farm,  guarded  every  step  of 
the  way.  Transportation  and  delivery  alone  costs  Sheffield  Farms 
$17,600,000  a  year.  In  spite  of  distance  —  because  of  the  vigi¬ 
lance  exercised  by  Sheffield  Producer  and  Sheffield  Farms- — 
Sheffield  Milk  is  safer,  richer,  and  better  than  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  ever  dreamed  of. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  5  7  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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This  and  That 

The  more  I  hear  about  the  Alaska  trip 
the  more  I  think  how  lucky  the  people 
are  who  are  going  to  take  it.  The  fact 
that  so  many  people  who  have  been  on 
other  tburs  with  us  are  going  again  and 
recommending  it  to  their  friends  is  the 
greatest  compliment  M.  G.  Keyes,  tour 
director,  can  be  paid.  If  you  are  thinking 
about  going  better  sign  up  soon. 

* 

Our  Pennsylvania  readers,  and  many 
farther  away,  know  all  about  the  Bach 
Festival  in  Bethlehem,  but  because  music 
is  the  one  universal  language  we  felt  that 
you  all  would  be  interested  in  the  little 
story  of  this  long  established  annual  event. 

* 

May  is  such  an  interesting  and  even 
exciting  month  on  the  farm,  what  with 
getting  the  home  garden  ready,  cutting 
the  first  rhubarb,  caring  for  the  new  little 
animals,  and  putting  the  house  in  order 
for  Summer!  Even  though  the  seasons 
repeat  themselves,  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  new  to  be  done  and  some  new  plans 
to  be  tried  out. 

* 

You  have  probably  heard  about  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  that  is  to  be  held 
in  these  parts  in  1939.  One  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  by  the  Woman’s  Divi¬ 
sion  is  “What  would  the  rural  women 
like  to  see  included?”  So  if  you  have  any 
good  ideas,  send  them  in  to  us,  and  we 
will  see  that  they  are  passed  on  to  the 
right  people. 

* 

Here  is  a  problem  that  one  of  our 
readers  asks  you  to  solve.  She  canned 
yellow  beans  in  the  regular  way,  and  they 
looked  all  right,  but  no  amount  of  cook¬ 
ing  made  them  soft  or  fit  to  eat.  She 
doesn’t  have  any  trouble  with  green 
beans.  Others  in  that  section,  where  the 
water  is  very  hard,  have  had  the  same 
trouble  with  yellow  ones.  Can  you  help? 

* 

We  nominated  for  a  Coronation  menu 
a  heaping  dish  of  fresh  asparagus  right 
from  the  garden  with  plenty  of  Holland- 
aise  sauce  made  with  “home-grown  but¬ 
ter ;  an  old-fashioned  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  (no  cake  mixture,  mind)  with  ber¬ 
ries  ripened  in  that  sunny  corner,  and  a 
big  pitcher  of  fresh,  cold  milk.  Could  a 
king  ask  for  more? 

* 

We’re  reminded  that  Cotton  Week  is 
May  31  to  June  5.  With  all  the  love¬ 
ly  cotton  materials  to  be  had  this  year, 
it  isn't  surprising  that  the  manufacturers 
and  other  people  concerned  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  should  want  a  week  all  of 
their  own  in  which  to  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  product. 

* 

Our  calendar  tells  us  that  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  is  to  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  June  17  to  23,  and  that  is  a 
red-letter  week  for  a  great  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  families.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  of  these  annual  camps,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  years  ago, 
and  I  wish  that  every  grown-up  could 
have  that  same  thrill.  As  long  as  our 
boys  and  girls  are  getting  the  kind  of 
training  that  the  4-H  clubs  are  giving 
them,  we  don't  have  to  worry  very  much 
about  them. 

* 

You  will  notice  as  you  read  this  issue 
that  most  of  the  recipes  show  good  farm 
products  in  use,  and  certainly  there’s  no 
time  of  the  year  when  the  envy  of  a  city 
dweller  is  more  understandable  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  when  country  gardens  are 
yielding  their  riches. 

* 

The  other  day  in  the  home-wares’  sec¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  stores  I  came  across  a 
new  kind  of  mop  that  interested  me.  It 
was  made  of  rubber,  and  could  be  used  as 
a  wet  mop,  a  dry  mop,  a  dust  brush,  or 
for  practically  any  cleaning  purpose,  and 
then  it  could  be  stuck  under  the  faucet  or 
in  a  pail  of  water,  shaken  up  and  down, 
and  then  wrung  out  by  a  tricky  little 
gadget,  which  kept  the  hands  entirely 
out  of  the  water.  It  cost  only  $1.50, 
handle  and  all,  and  refills  to  slip  in  can 
be  had  for  30  cents.  c.  B.  w. 


A  tear  in  almost  any  material  may  be 
quickly,  and  invisibly  mended  with  the 
white  of  a  raw  egg.  Simply  smear  a 
small  amount  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cloth  and  draw  the  torn  edges  closely  to¬ 
gether,  lay  a  piece  of  thin  material  over 
the  tear  and  smooth  in  place.  Press  with 
a  hot  iron  and  the  garment  is  ready  to 
use.  The  tear  will  not  “rough  up”  and 
can  be  laundered  safely  if  due  care  is 
used  not  to  rub  hard,  directly  on  the  spot 
where  the  repair  has  been  made.  M.  E.  C, 


Receipt 


I  hugged  my  sorrow  to  my  heart ; 

It  made  me  feel  so  proud, 

I  took  it  with  me,  out  to  walk — 
And  lost  it  in  the  crowd ! 


So  walk  your  trouble  out  today 
And  give  it  lots  of  air 
And  like  as  not,  when  you  come  home 
It  won't  be  anywhere  ! 


There  were  so  many  on  the  streets, 

Such  sorrows,  deep  and  tall. 

That  mine,  who  looked  so  large  at  home 
Could  not  be  seen  at  all ! 


Or  hang  your  sorrow  in  the  sun 
Where  winds  can  flap  it  thin — 

Go  on  about  your  business  and 
Forget  to  take  it  in  ! 

— Josephine  Bouton  Bleecker. 


Rag  Rug  Cinderellas 


There  are  more  places  than  the  floor  to 
use  woven  rag  rugs.  They  make  the 
smartest  sort  of  informal  decorating  ac¬ 
cessories — cushion  and  seat  covers,  table 
runners,  bags,  no  less,  and  do  it  with  the 
least  possible  work  and  a  ridiculous  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense.  Indeed,  a  bit  of  stitch¬ 
ing,  and  any  little  cheap  rag  rug  will  do 
a  regular  Cinderella  act. 

It  was  while  seeking  a  fabric  with 
which  to  quickly  gay  up  the  porch  that 
I  made  this  happy  discovery.  Chintzes  I 
could  afford  were  too  flimsy.  I  wanted 
something  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity 
of  outdoor  furniture  and  able  to  “take  it” 
for  wear.  I  wanted  to  find  something 
that  would  not  soil  easily  yet  that  would 
have  style  and  snap. 

A  tour  of  the  city  shops  had  impressed 
me  with  the  popularity  of  all  sorts  of 
homespun  type  materials  for  draperies 
and  upholstery.  Practical  idea,  isn't  it? 
Then  came  this  inspiration  of  buying  rag 
rugs  to  made  outdoor  accessories.  They 
certainly  are  in  character  for  a  porch, 
and  are  so  good  looking  that  I  am  rec¬ 
ommending  them  for  informal  indoor  use 
as  well. 

No,  they’re  not  too  bulky,  either  in  ef¬ 
fect  or  for  easy  handling,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  not  mussing  easily.  Of 
course,  you  want  to  choose  the  very  light¬ 
weight  kind,  and  I  am  not  suggesting 
cutting  and  fitting  them.  But  they  come 
in  such  a  variety  of  sizes  there’s  no  need 
to  do  that.  The  IS  by  32  or  36-inch  size 
which  can  often  be  bought  for  15  or  20' 
cents  is  just  right  to  cover  cushions.  Sew 
in  the  fringe  or  leave  it  out  or  feature  it 


across  the  center  as  in  the  pillow  in  the 
illustration.  Instead  of  strips  of  mate¬ 
rial  over  the  backs  of  the  porch  rockers, 
try  little  rag  rugs.  Lay  a  larger  one 
over  the  bench  or  to  protect  the  uphol¬ 
stery  of  your  glider. 

Once  you've  started  porch  fixings  of 
rag  rugs  you'll  be  inspired  by  their  fur¬ 
ther  possibilities.  Their  color  variety, 
those  hit  and  miss  stripes,  the  soft  tones 
in  the  plaid  ones,  the  quick  way  they  re¬ 
ward  your  efforts,  lead  you  on.  Merely 
sew  up  the  sides  with  a  pair  of  handles 
a-top  and  a  cheap  little  mat  becomes  a 
sturdy  bag  for  shopping,  to  carry  things 
in  the  car.  for  picnicking,  or  to  hold  wet 
bathing  suits.  The  illustration  shows  a 
good-looking,  capacious  work  bag  evolved 
from  a  small  rug  and  two  yards  of  car¬ 
pet  binding,  for  the  large  sum  of  25 
cents.  The  carpet  binding  was  let  in  at 
the  sides,  sewed  flat  across  the  bottom 
and  rolled  over  rope  for  the  handles. 
Strips  of  wood  at  the  top  hold  it  firm,  but 
can  be  omitted  if  you  like  a  bag  that 
opens  wide. 

Darning  designs  on  rugs  gives  them  a 
smart  craftwork  air  and  is  easy  to  do. 
Just  count  warp  and  woof  and  zip  away 
and  you  have  a  table  runner  that  no  one 
would  suspect  of  being  only  a  cheap  rag- 
rug. 

The  effect  of  the  rag  rug  type  of  weav¬ 
ing  is  particularly  pleasing  with  the 
plainer  types  of  colonial  furniture.  So, 
if  you  want  a  bit  of  inexpensive  fixing  up 
for  sun-room,  that  back  sitting  room,  or 
the  boy's  room,  consider  what  a  few  rag 
rugs  will  do  on  the  furniture  instead  of 
under  it.  charlotte  van  court. 


The  Rise  of  the  Rag  Rug 


Bach  Festival 

May  28  and  29  are  the  dates  for  the 
thirtieth  annual  Bach  Festival  to  be  held 
in  the  quaint  and  beautiful  little  city  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa. — a  festival  which  is  the 
pride  of  every  music  lover  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Long  before  the  Festival  itself  became 
an  established  fact  members  of  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  community  which  centers  around 
Bethlehem,  and  which  was  founded  by 
Count  Zinzendorf  in  1741,  had  enjoyed 
their  community  sings  or  “Singstunde,” 
and  singers  from  the  farming  country 
miles  around,  as  well  as  the  many  Ger¬ 
man  residents  of  the  little  city,  would 
gather  for  their  evenings  of  sacred  music. 

As  far  back  as  1777  John  Adams, 
while  passing  through  Bethlehem  jotted 
down  in  liis  diary  the  fact  that  he  “at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  consisting  of  an  organ 
and  singing  in  the  German  language.” 
The  now  famous  Trombone  Choir  was 
also  organized  about  that  time,  and 
greeted  George  Washington  on  his  en¬ 
trance  to  Bethlehem  in  1782.  Today  one 
of  the  features  of  this  Musical  Festival  is 
the  playing  of  chorals  by  the  Trombone 
Choir  from  the  belfry  of  the  old  church, 
as  visitors  stand  around  on  the  lawns. 

From  these  early  roots  of  devotion  to 
their  religious  ideals,  and  an  inborn  love 
of  community  singing,  came  the  Choral 
Union  or  Bach  Choir,  which  made  its 


at  Bethlehem 

first  appearance  about  30  years  ago. 
There  are  some  three  hundred  voices  in 
this  choir,  which  is  composed  entirely  of 
trades  people,  housewives,  school  teach¬ 
ers,  from  the  town  and  nearby  country, 
and  recruits  from  the  farm  families  round 
about — all  people  who  have  grown  up 
with  the  choir  and  have  given  it  its  won¬ 
derful  spirit  and  fine  loyalty. 

Performances  are  held  in  the  Packer 
Memorial  Chapel,  on  the  lovely  campus 
of  Lehigh  University,  and  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  noted 
soloists  from  New  York  assist. 

Quietly,  reverently,  the  crowd  enters 
the  mellow  edifice,  to  listen  with  rapt  at¬ 
tention,  mingled  with  a  touch  of  awe,  to 
this  magnificent  sacred  music,  sung  with 
a  spirit  that  has  not  been  approached 
elsewhere.  Many  crowd  the  chapel  steps, 
and  hundreds  sit  on  the  lawn. 

The  blast  furnaces  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works  may  ronr — steel  may  roll  out 
to  fashion  huge  ships  and  buildings  for 
the  commerce  of  man.  but  the  voice  of  the 
Bach  Choir  raised  in  simple  devotion  to 
music  in  its  most  inspiring  and  uplifting 
form,  carries  a  far  greater  and  more  last¬ 
ing  influence  than  anything  material,  and 
to  attend  one  of  these  Festivals  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  to  cherish  throughout  one’s  en¬ 
tire  life.  M.  B.  B. 


Shawls 

The  shawl  had  its  beginning  early  in 
our  civilization.  It  was  worn  by  both 
men  and  women  among  barbarous  and 
semi-civilized  peoples.  It  is  thought  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  Bible — the  27th 
chapter  of  Ezekial,  to  be  exact. 

The  silk  shawl  is  originally  Chinese.  The 
lace  shawl  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Spain  and  the  Cashmere  shawl  started 
its  career  in  India.  The  Taisley  shawl, 
which  was  a  high-grade  copy  of  the  Cash- 
mere  shawl,  was  made  in  Scotland. 

But  the  young  lady  of  fashion  first 
discovered  the  possibilities  of  the  shawl 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  when 
British  officers  stationed  in  India  began 
sending  them  home  to  England. 

The  style  was  greatly  admired  in  fash¬ 
ionable  London  and  soon  feminine  hearts 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  began  to  ache 
for  possession  of  a  Cashmere  shawl — and 
masculine  minds  began  to  understand 
that  if  life  was  to  pursue  its  even  tenor 
they  had  to  take  out  their  ponderous 
wrought  iron  keys  and  dig  down  into  the 
family  exchequers.  A  fine  Cashmere  shawl 
of  first-class  coloring  and  pattern  cost 
$1,200  to  $1,500.  Such  a  shawl  would 
weigh  about  seven  pounds.  Later  they 
were  produced  to  sell  as  low  as  $70  or 
$80.  Even  so,  this  was  quite  a  sizeable 
sum  in  the  era  when  the  whole  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  sold  for  $24. 

My  first  thought  was:  what  treasures 
these  shawls  must  have  been  to  the 
many  petticoated  and  bebustled  women 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  !  Because  you  see,  they  held  the 
spotlight  of  fashion  for  200  years!  And 
then  I  began  to  think — perhaps  the  shawl 
was  the  only  garment  that  could  possibly 
be  worn  over  the  full  and  stiffened  crino¬ 
line  of  the  day. 

The  shawls  were  folded  over  so  as  to 
form  a  triangle  with  the  point  at  the 
back,  where  the  large  crinoline  bustle 
held  it  out  to  display  the  pattern  to  ad¬ 
vantage  and  with  the  two  ends  modestly 
covering  the  bust. 

If  you  remember,  in  Victorian  novels, 
the  modest  and  refined  heroine  (they 
were  always  very  modest  and  very  re¬ 
fined)  glided  off  to  fetch  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  Gliding  was  more  refined  than 
walking,  I  presume,  and  hats  were  a 
daring  innovation.  Only  the  huzzies  wore 
them. 

In  Northern  India,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himilaya  Mountains,  lies  the  fertile, 
placid  valley  of  Kashmir. 

Here  is  found  a  particular  type  of 
shawl-goat  whose  coarse  outer  hair  is 
but  the  covering  for  an  inner  coat  of  the 
very  finest  and  softest  curly  hair.  This 
inner  hair  sells  for  $9  to  $12  a  pound. 

And  it  is  from  this  infinitely  soft,  fine 
hair  that  Cashmere  shawls  are  made. 
These  are  of  two  types :  sometimes  woven 
in  one  piece,  but  more  often  in  small  seg¬ 
ments  and  sewn  together  with  such  pre¬ 
cision  that  the  sewing  is  imperceptible. 
rI  lie  second  type  shawl  is  embroidered 
instead  of  woven.  Over  a  plain  ground  is 
worked  by  a  needle  a  minute  and  elabo¬ 
rate  pattern.  Often  only  an  expert  can 
tell  if  a  shawl  is  embroidered  or  woven. 

In  India,  the  long  narrow  type  shawl 
was  more  popular.  In  Europe  women 
preferred  the  square  shawl.  The  most 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  finest  shawls, 
were  made  in  Kashmir,  where  the  manu¬ 
facture  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries 
in  exactly  the  same  method — even  the 
patterns  changed  but  little.  A  year's 
time  was  necessary  for  the  finer  shawls. 
The  more  ordinary  shawls  were  produced 
at  the  rate  of  five  a  year. 

Meantime,  while  looms  in  Indian  were 
moving  slowly  and  painstakingly,  away 
up  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  two  canny  Scots¬ 
men,  brothers  and  cloth  weavers  by  trade, 
took  cognizance  of  fashionable  and  femi¬ 
nine  England  and  America  clamoring  for 
shawls. 

They  took  it  upon  themselves  to  copy 
the  Cashmere  shawl  and  to  the  everlast¬ 
ing  foresight  and  business  ability  of  the 
Scotch,  let  it  be  recorded  that  they  made 
a  most  creditable  and  high-grade  repro¬ 
duction. 

These  Paisley  shawls  were  made  of  the 
finest  wools,  sometimes  combined  with 
silk  or  cotton.  At  the  height  of  the 
mode  in  about  1860  there  were  8,000 
looms  spinning  away  in  Paisley.  Scotland. 
The  entire  population  was  occupied  in 
shawl  making  and  the  people  thrived. 

The  older  designs  are  large  and  less 
involved.  The  woven  shawl  is  considered 
superior  to  the  embroidered  although  it 
is  difficult  for  the  amateur  to  tell  the 
difference. 

However,  the  experts  agree  that  when 
you  discover  a  shawl  with  a  bold,  clean- 
cut  design,  you  have  found  an  antique 
worthy  of  the  care  you  would  bestow 
upon  an  old  master.  itelene  decker. 
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A  Trio  of  Charmers! 


9288  —  For  Fress- 
TJp  Occasions.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  14 
to  20  and  32  to  42. 
Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
fabric. 


4363  —  Don  This 
Frock  in  a  Jiffy. 
Designed  for  sizes 
34  to  48.  Size  38 
requires  5  yds.  of 
36-in.  fabric. 
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Price  of  patterns 
15c  each.  Send  all  J  . 
order  to  The  Rural  t 

New-Yorker,  333  /Is 
W.  30th  St..,  New 
York.  ^ 
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376 — Jaunty  Sport 
Frock.  Designed  for 
sizes  12  to  20  and 
30  to  42.  Size  16 
requires  314  yds. 
of  36-in.  fabric. 
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Let’s  Lay  Our  Hands  on 
the  Table 

Grandmother  used  to  say,  “Beautiful 
hands  are  those  that  do  work  that  is 
earnest,  brave  and  true.”  Now-a-days  we 
know  that  hands  may  do  the  hundreds  of 
daily  household  tasks,  and  yet  remain  at¬ 
tractive,  if  we  give  them  intelligent  care. 

Scrub  the  hands  with  a  firm  brush 
after  every  task.  While  drying  them, 
press  back  the  cuticle  from  each  nail 
gently  but  firmly.  Always  keep  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  hand  lotion  in  the  kitchen 
and  use  it  regularly. 

File  the  nails  to  correspond  with  the 
shape  of  the  finger.  Keep  them  short 
enough  not  to  break. 

To  keep  out  the  grime,  scrape  your 
nails  over  a  cake  of  soap  before  you  dust 
or  work  in  the  garden.  Everyone  knows 
that  lemon  juice  will  remove  stains — but 
did  you  know  that  vinegar  is  good,  too? 

My  mother,  with  a  family  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  kept  her  hands  soft  and  smooth 
with  this  lotion :  Put  one-fourth  pound 
flax  seed  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  Let  stand  over¬ 
night  and  then  strain.  To  this  mixture 
add  one-eighth  ounce  citric  acid  dissolved 
in  one-fourth  cup  water,  two  ounces  gly¬ 
cerin  and  four  ounces  bay  rum.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  your  favorite  perfume  and 
store  in  bottles.  You  may  tint  this  lotion 
with  pink  vegetable  coloring,  if  you  like. 
This  makes  a  quart  of  lotion  for  about 
00  cents.  blanche  strey. 


Green  Onions 

Gladly  do  we  take  the  garden’s  first 
green  onions,  even  the  smallest  ones,  to 
our  tables.  Who  doesn’t  dote  on  these 
first  comers  all  cleaned,  crisp  and  cool, 
with  fresh  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass 
of  chilled  milk?  Not  only  are  they  good 
to  taste  and  very  welcome  in  the  Spring, 
hut  they  are  rich  in  iron,  supply  phos¬ 
phorus  and  calcium,  and  have  certain 
laxative  properties  which  are  all  to  the 
good  of  our  physical  well-being. 

Here  are  a  few  green  onion  recipes 
which  go  well  in  the  Spring. 

As  a  quick-made,  fillingly  good  sand¬ 
wich — let  sausage  fry  in  spattering  hot 
grease  until  well  browned,  then  pop  a 
cake  upon  a  slice  of  flaky  home-made 
bread,  and  cap  it  with  very  thinly  sliced 
young  onions  and  another  slice  of  bread. 
If  you  have  lunches  to  fix  this  sandwich 
will  be  appreciated. 

And  onion-bean  salad  —  you'd  never 
guess  the  beans  in  it  could  be  left-overs. 
Arrange  in  a  salad  dish,  pour  a  French 
salad  dressing  over,  say,  half  a  pint  of 
cold  cooked  beans  with  a  cup  of  finely 
chopped  crisp  celery,  a  small  head  of 
lettuce  minced  and  a  teaspoon  of  finely 
cut  onion.  If  your  garden  radishes  are 
ready,  a  garnish  of  them  makes  it  even 
better. 

Here  is  another  onion  and  tomato  salad 
that  we  have  for  suppers.  In  a  salad 
dish  put  tomatoes  (drained,  if  they  are 
canned)  with  sliced  onions,  interspers¬ 
ing,  and  serve  right  away.  Accompanied 
by  any  plain  salad  dressing,  it  is  really 
most  appetizing. 

Boiled  onions  never  fail  to  delight  our 
family  for  chill-day  dinners.  To  make 
them  all  the  better,  give  them  a  previous 
20  minutes  soaking  in  fresh  cold  water. 
Then  put  in  cold  water  and  bring  to  a 
boil  for  15  minutes,  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 
When  quite  tender,  drain  and  serve  from 
a  very  hot  dish,  and  sprinkle  with  pepper 
and  dots  of  butter.  They  are  yet  to  be 
refused. 

And  we  adore  a  fresh,  sweet  cottage 
cheese  salad.  Roll  cheese  into  balls,  sprin¬ 
kle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  press  a 
tiny  young  green  onion  down  into  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  ball,  a  bit  of  the  onion  top  left 
for  greenery,  and  serve  on  crisp  lettuce. 

GERTRUDE  SIIOCKEY. 


When  It’s  Strawberry  Time 

In  my  opinion,  strawberries  unadorned, 
au  natural,  as  it  were,  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.  It  seems  the  season  is  all 
too  short  for  this  luscious  fruit  to  be¬ 
come  monotonous  just  served  straight. 
However,  there  are  times  when  we  like  to 
dress  them  up  a  bit,  giving  them  a  party 
air.  And  here’s  a  word  of  warning — once 
the  family  samples  the  following  recipes 
you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  these  for 
party  use.  But  that  is  quite  all  right 
because  they  are  simply  and  quickly  made 
and  do  produce  such  attractive  and  dec¬ 
orative  looking  results. 

Strawberry  Angel  Food  Pudding.  — 
Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  three-fourths  cup  milk,  one  cup 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder  and 
one  cup  strawberry  pulp.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar ;  add  egg  yolks  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Add  the  milk  and  flour  al¬ 
ternately,  the  baking  powder  sifted  in  the 
flour.  Stir  in  the  strawberry  pulp  and 
gently  fold  in  the  beaten  egg  whites. 
Place  in  buttered  cups  and  steam  for  45 
minutes.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  a  sauce 
made  by  whipping  one-half  pint  of  cream 
and  folding  in  a  cup  of  strawberry  pulp. 
Garnish  with  large  whole  berries. 

Strawberry  Pie  De  Luxe. — Have  ready 
a  graham  cracker  crust  made  by  crushing 
18  graham  crackers  rather  fine.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  one-half  cup  butter  and 
one-third  cup  powdered  sugar.  Pack 
firmly  in  nine-inch  pie  plate  and  set  in 
refrigerator  to  chill  thoroughly.  Whip 
I1/}  cups  of  cream  and  to  it  add  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  gelatine,  soaked  in  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  cold  water  and  dissolved 
over  hot  water.  Then  fold  in  one  quart 
of  crushed  strawberries,  sweetened  with 
one  cup  granulated  sugar,  and  add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
pack  into  the  prepared  pie  crust.  Put  in 
refrigerator.  When  the  cream  has  set, 
cover  the  pie  with  whole  berries,  putting 
them  as  close  as  possible.  These  berries 
should  stand  an  hour  sprinkled  with  one- 
half  cup  powdered  sugar,  then  drained. 
Glaze  the  top  of  the  pie  with  one  cup 
strawberries,  one-lialf  cup  sugar,  one-half 
tablespoon  gelatine  and  two  tablespoons 
water.  Mash  the.  berries,  add  the  sugar 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Soak  gelatine  in  the 
cold  water,  dissolve  over  hot  water  and 
add  to  the  heated  berries.  Pour  into  a 
shallow  pan  and  put  in  the  refrigerator 
until  lightly  set.  It  should  be  set  just 
enough  not  to  run.  Lift  with  a  spatula 
and  cover  the  top  of  the  pie.  Serve 
thoroughly  chilled. 

Z.  N. 


In  Praise  of  the  Egg 

There  is  no  food  that  I  can  think  of 
that  has  as  many  duties  as  the  egg.  It  is 
used  as  a  clarifier,  in  boiled  coffee ;  as  a 
thickener  in  custard ;  as  a  binder  in 
popovers ;  as  a  leavener,  in  sponge  cake , 
as  a  coater  for  croquettes ;  as  a  eolorer  in 
ice  cream;  as  a  flavorer  in  sauces;  as  an 
emulsifier  in  mayonnaise. 

Don't  forget  when  cooking  eggs  in  an 
aluminum  utensil  to  add  a  teaspoon  of 
vinegar  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  acid 
will  prevent  the  dish  from  turning  dark, 
and  no  time  has  to  be  spent  scouring  the 
aluminum  to  make  it  bright  again. 

The  secret  of  success  in  cooking  eggs 
lies  in  avoiding  high  temperatures.  Al¬ 
ways  keep  them  below  the  boiling  point. 

With  so  many  delicious  ways  to  serve 
them,  alone  and  combined  with  other 
foods,  the  family  need  not  grow  sated 
with  them.  Eggs  poached  in  cream  of 
tomato  soup  and  served  on  toast  with 
some  as  sauce  make  a  delicious  main 
dish  for  lunch  or  supper  and  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  variation  for  the  invalid’s  tray. 

Tomatoes  cooked  with  scrambled  eggs 
make  a  nourishing  and  appetizing  sand¬ 
wich  filling  for  the  school  lunch.  Another 
way  to  vary  scrambled  eggs  is  to  add  a 
teaspoon  of  dry  bran  cereal  for  each  egg. 
This  is  a  palatable  and  healthful  dish. 

Into  the  bottom  of  muffin  tins  place  but¬ 
tered  bread  crumbs.  Break  an  egg  into 
each  compartment.  Season  and  almost 
cover  with  milk.  Place  a  few  bits  of 
bacon  on  top  and  bake  about  30  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  browned. 

Use  thin  slices  of  large  bologna  saus¬ 
age,  the  soft  kind.  Do  not  remove  the 
skins  about  the  edges.  Fry  in  bacon 
drippings  on  one  side  until  the  edges 
curl,  forming  cups.  Break  an  egg  into 
each  sausage  cup,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  cover  the  pan  and  cook  slowly 
until  the  eggs  are  as  firm  as  desired. 

Pan  fry  a  large,  thick  slice  of  smoked 
ham.  Remove  from  skillet  to  a  hot  plat¬ 
ter  and  keep  in  a  warm  place.  Brown 
slices  of  drained  canned  pineapple  in  the 
drippings  and  arrange  as  border  around 
ham.  Fry  eggs  and  place  one  on  each 
slice  of  pineapple.  Garnish  with  parsley 
and  serve.  Serve  this  dish  with  hot 
baking-powder  biscuits,  apple  butter  and 
green  peas  if  you  wish  a  main  course 
that  will  please. 

Break  three  or  four  fresh  eggs  in  a 
bowl,  salt  and  pepper  them  and  pour  over 
them  some  sour  cream.  Put  a  lump  of 
butter  in  a  hot  frying  pan ;  when  melted 
pour  in  the  eggs.  Mix  them  slightly  until 
firmly  cooked.  You  will  have  a  mound 
of  flaky,  fairy-like  gold,  a  tempting  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  breakfast.  M.  R. 


Canned  Ham 

I  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
tried  canning  ham.  Please  do  if  you 
have  not.  I  was  faced  with  trying  to 
keep  two  large  hams  and  a  shoulder  in  a 
cellar  too  warm  for  the  usual  Summer 
care  of  salted  meat. 

First  I  cut  six  quite  thick  (one-half 
inch)  slices  from  the  center  of  each  ham. 
These  were  browned  quickly  in  a  hot 
frying  pan,  then  cut  in  four  slices  each 
and  packed  into  wide-mouth  jars  after 
removing  the  rind  and  about  half  the  fat. 
Of  course,  the  jars  were  sterilized  and 
still  very  hot.  No  water  was  added  and 
covers  were  adjusted  as  for  any  meat 
canning.  Then  they  were  cooked  in  a 
water  bath  for  two  hours,  sealed,  wiped 
carefully  and  stored  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 
When  we  needed  them  for  use,  I  heated 
the  jar,  removed  the  pieces  carefully  and 
fried  or  broiled  them  for  10  minutes. 
This  meat  tasted  like  fresh  cooked.  It 
is  well  to  slash  each  piece  through  the 
fat  in  several  places  to  prevent  curling  at 
the  pre-cooking  period. 

The  remainder  of  the  hams  were  boiled, 
then  cut  into  as  large  chunks  as  possible, 
the  right  way  of  the  grain,  to  make 
easier  slicing,  packed  in  sterilized  jars 
with  a  small  portion  of  fat  on  each  and 
sealed  completely,  then  processed  for  20 
minutes. 

All  trimmings  and  small  pieces  were 
chopped,  seasoned  with  horseradish,  mus¬ 
tard  and  pepper  to  taste,  packed  in  half 
pint  sterilized  jars,  covers  adjusted  and 
processed  10  minutes.  These  furnished 
many  delicious  sandwiches. 

Very  much  the  same  method  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  shoulder  though  most  of 
this  was  fried  and  a  few  cans  prepared 
with  more  fat  adhering  to  be  used  in 
beans,  macaroni  and  other  dishes  for 
which  the  surplus  fat  would  be  a  good 
seasoning.  We  also  used  part  of  the 
water  in  which  the  ham  was  boiled,  can¬ 
ning  it,  fat  and  all,  processing  for  20 
minutes  and  using  it  to  season  greens 
throughout  the  Summer.  Dandelions  are 
especially  fine  cooked  with  ham. 

The  surplus  fat  was  tried  out,  care¬ 
fully  cleansed,  and  kept  in  tight  contain¬ 
ers  for  warming  potatoes  and  seasoning 
vegetables.  M.  L.  w. 


Sandwich  Filling. — This  one  will  keep 
and  is  excellent  for  the  school  children  as 
it  provides  an  unusual  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment  in  a  small  space.  Put  one-fourth 
pound  of  cheese  and  one-fourth  pound  of 
dried  beef  through  a  food  chopper.  Add 
one  egg  beaten  slightly,  and  one  cup  of 
cooked  tomatoes  and  a  tiny  dash  of  cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  Cook  in  a  double-boiler  un¬ 
til  the  cheese  is  melted  and  the  mixture 
is  smooth  and  thick  to  spread,  ii.  E.  c. 
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Du  Pont  Style  Service. 

A  cake  that  stays  fresh  for  a  week  or  more,  even,  if  cut ;  Roquefort  cheese  with, 
apparently,  no  traces  of  an  odor ;  melon  that  does  not  permeate  the  icebox- — this  is 
real  news.  It’s  all  done  simply  by  placing  the  food  in  a  moisture-proof  bag  of 
cellophane.  Not  the  least  service  of  these  bags  is  that  they  prevent  the  drying  of 
vegetables  and  other  foods  kept  in  a  refrigerator. 
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and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 


Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 


AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Wil  1  not  soil  or  inj  ure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 


This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Manv  sufferers  relievo  nagging  backache  Quickly,  once 
they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble  may 
be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Froauent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burn¬ 
ing  shows  there  may  be  sometliing  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  bo  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  lumbago,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swell¬ 
ing,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  atul  dizziness. 

Don't  waitl  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  10  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


Vin&IO  FOR  hand  knitting 

Y  AKniV  FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

I  H  mill  600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
*  mil  IV  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.,  (Dept.  K-5),  N.  Y.C. 


TiAtonlv  f  A11P  HOUR  SERVICE,  roll  FU¬ 
JI  \w  machine  Developed  and  your 

choice  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional  Bromide 
Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Yelox  Finerfotos  or 
(3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in  oil) 
enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 
FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


irnnitir  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nUUHIV  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Cll  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
I*  I LlVId  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO,  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wi». 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Guaranteed  Prints.  2  Beautiful  Profession¬ 
al  Boublewelglit  Enlargements,  25e.  Very  quick  service. 
Expert  workmanship,  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  La  Crosse, Wis. 


9A  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  5  prints  each  nega- 

tive25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guarantoed  prints  including  two 
enlargements,  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona,  Minn. 


STEAM  Plants.  $117.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges.  $16 
Bathrooms.  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
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Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  ho  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools, 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 

Home  Health  Hazards 


Do  you  ever  take  stock  of  the  health 
hazards  in  your  home?  Do  you  look  with 
a  critical  eye  at  the  plumbing,  for  in¬ 
stance?  Do  you  say  to  yourself,  “Just 
suppose  that  through  faulty  connections 
my  family  should  suffer  and  die  as  so 
many  did  when  the  World's  Fair  was 
held  in  Chicago?” 

Do  you  check  up  on  the  way  you  han¬ 
dle  your  milk?  Even  though  it  be  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  you  still  can  expose  your 
family  to  serious  illness  through  thought¬ 
less  care  of  it  in  your  kitchen. 

But  milk,  the  family's  best  friend  when 
properly  handled,  is  not  the  only  food 
which  may  prove  to  be  a  home  health 
hazard.  Many  animal  products  —  meat, 
fish,  cheese  and  others — spoil  quickly  in 
the  warm  weather  and  are  apt  to  cause 
so-called  “ptomaine”  poisoning.  This 
term  is  not  strictly  correct  but  the  pain 
that  results  makes  one  understand  why 
the  Creeks  had  this  word  for  it.  (In 
Greek  “ptomaine"  means  corpse,  and  a 
patient  who  is  thus  afflicted  feels  that 
the  name  has  indeed  been  very  well 
chosen.) 

While  food  poisoning  and  contagious 
diseases  are  not  the  rule,  but  the  excep¬ 
tion,  few’  families  escape  from  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  digestion.  Many  a  time  a 
sick  headache,  “heart  burn,”  constipation 
and  gall  bladder  trouble  are  due  to  bac¬ 
teria  in  food  which  has  been  eaten. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  few  people  ap¬ 
preciate  what  good  health  they  might 
really  have.  Radiant  health  free  from  all 
the  minor  and  major  illnesses  is  available 
to  the  great  majority,  though  not  many 
take  the  trouble  to  help  themselves  to  it. 
Statistics  show  an  appalling  number  of 
hours,  days,  weeks  and  months  lost 
through  avoidable  home  health  hazards. 

Now  that  Summer  is  near  are  you 
ready  to  guard  your  home  well  against 
winged  messengers  of  death?  The  “pesky” 
mosquito  may  seem  to  be  merely  a  pest, 
but  if  he  is  a  “she”  and  she  is  an  Ano- 
phles,  her  tender  caress  may  leave  more 
than  a  spot  which  itches.  Her  fangs  may 
easily  impart  to  your  blood  malarial 
germs  which  may  take  their  toll  of  time, 
health,  or  life  itself. 

The  buzz  of  a  fly  is  annoying,  but  that 
is  not  all.  Its  germ-laden  legs  may 
alight  on  your  food  or  walk  across  the 
baby's  mouth  and  leave  in  their  wake 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  smallpox  or 
measles. 

But  what  can  you  do?  The  mosquito 
should  be  killed  at  his  source.  Campaigns 
are  conducted  which  prove  to  be  very  ef¬ 
fective.  Swamp  lands  are  cleared  up ; 
grass  is  cut ;  oil  is  poured  over  all  stag¬ 
nant  waters.  Then  windows  and  doors 


Utilizing  Small  Jars 

The  small  jars  in  which  salad  dressing, 
sandwich  spreads,  peanut  butter  and 
other  food  stuffs  are  packed  may  be  used 
as  containers  for  berries,  fruits  or  to¬ 
matoes  canned  by  the  open-kettle  method. 

Wash  thoroughly,  then  boil  the  jars 
and  tin  tops  for  10  minutes  in  boiling 
water.  Wash,  scald  and  dry  thoroughly 
the  cardboard  and  waxed  paper  circles 
that  are  in  the  tops. 

When  ready  to  commence  canning, 
place  the  paper  circles  in  hot  paraffin, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  hot  wax  while 
filling  the  sterilized  jars  with  the  boiling 
fruit.  Put  the  fvaxed  circles  in  the  tin 
top  and  screw  down  tightly.  When 
slightly  cooled,  dip  the  entire  top  of 
cover  and  jar  into  hot  paraffin,  making 
sure  that  the  hot  wax  has  filled  in  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  edge  of  the  tin  cap 
and  the  jar  so  that  no  air  can  penetrate 
the  seal. 

This  method  requires  careful  attention 
to  every  step  in  the  process  but  is  not 
difficult.  Try  only  a  few  small  jars  at 
your  first  attempt.  These  small  cans  of 
fruit  are  especially  nice  to  have  on  hand 
if  one  packs  school  lunches.  City  friends 
who  do  little  canning,  and  buy  most  of 
their  jams  and  pickles,  will  be  glad  to 
save  these  containers  if  you  will  think  to 
hand  back  a  few  of  the  filled  jars  oc¬ 
casionally. 

All  sizes  of  bottles  may  be  used  for 
putting  up  fruit  juices.  Be  sure  to  wash 
the  bottles  very  thoroughly  in  hot  water 
to  which  a  little  baking  soda  has  been 
added.  This  will  counteract  any  acid  that 
might  be  present.  Then  rinse  in  clear 
water,  and  sterilize.  Fill  hot  bottles  with 
boiling  juice,  push  in  the  sterilized  cork 
firmly  and  dip  the  tops  in  melted  paraffin 
or  sealing  wax.  b.  s. 


are  screened  early  and  opened  with  care. 
Flies  are  not  encouraged  by  garbage  pails 
left  with  their  lids  off.  They  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  house,  there  to  bathe 
in  the  milk  or  wade  through  some  soft¬ 
ened  butter. 

Where  a  baby  resides,  cautious  parents 
provide  for  his  sure  protection  against  all 
such  hazards  by  having  the  little  one 
sleep  day  and  night  in  a  screened-in  fold¬ 
ing  crib.  This  can  be  rolled  out  on  the 
lawn  or  from  room  to  room  without  trou¬ 
ble,  and  when  not  in  use  it  folds  up  and 
goes  back  of  the  door. 

Not  only  health  hazards  that  fly  but 
those  walking  and  crawling  must  be  kept 
away  from  the  infant  or  very  small  child. 
An  occasional  mouse  may  seem  harmless, 
even  though  terrifying,  but  it,  just  like  a 
rat,  may  easily  spread  disease.  Your 
home  is  protected  by  “pussy?”  Well, 
not  even  she  should  get  too  close  to  the 
baby.  Her  whiskers — where  have  they 
been?  What  have  they  touched?  Her 
tiny  pink  tongue — what  choice,  but  filthy 
morsel  has  it  recently  enjoyed? 

You  can  put  the  cat  out.  You  can 
close  the  doors  to  flies  and  to  mosquitoes. 
You  can  have  air  in  the  bedroom  and 
keep  all  the  rooms  cool.  You  can  check 
up  on  the  milk  supply  and  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  upon  the  larder.  But — even  with 
all  this  care  you  will  still  have  another 
health  hazard  in  your  home — in  fact,  you 
will  have  one  or  more  pairs  of  these  haz¬ 
ards.  They  are — hands — hands  you  have 
always  with  you. 

Human  hands  are  friendly  enemies ; 
friendly  because  they  are  capable  of  af¬ 
fording  so  much  happiness ;  enemies  be¬ 
cause  if  they  are  neglected  they  can 
spread  about  virulent  germs.  Oranges 
that  you  buy  at  the  market — do  you  wash 
them  all  well  before  anyone  in  your 
home  sets  their  teeth  into  their  skins? 
Please  do,  always !  Tests  made  have 
proved  that  unwashed  fruit  skins  harbor 
tuberculosis  quite  often — even  those  that 
are  carefully  wrapped.  Packers’  hands 
which  wrap  paper  about  oranges,  lemons 
and  apples  are  certainly  far  from  being 
really  clean. 

But  what  of  your  own  hands?  How 
do  you  wash  them?  Under  running  wa¬ 
ter?  That  is  best.  And  do  you  dry  them 
on  paper  towels?  Bacteria  love  to  live 
and  grow  in  the  fibers  of  wet  cloth  towels, 
especially  in  the  warm  weather.  And  if 
you  are  called  upon  to  give  bedside  c-are 
in  your  home  to  a  patient  with  a  “catch¬ 
ing”  disease,  you  won’t  forget,  will  you, 
that  one  slip  in  technique — one  thought¬ 
less  moment — may  make  enemies  of  your 
fingerte.  beuxaii  France,  r.  n. 


May  22,  lfl37 

Canning:  Rhubarb 

Rhubarb  is  grown  on  almost  every 
farm,  and  I  think  everyone  should  can 
as  much  of  it  as  possible.  It  is  cheap 
and  can  be  used  in  so  many  different 
ways. 

I  can  rhubarb  two  different  ways  :  one 
by  the  open-kettle  method,  the  other  is 
by  cold-water  method.  I  find  it  will  keep 
perfectly  both  ways. 

To  can  by  the  open-kettle  method,  I 
gather  tender  stalks  and  if  some  have 
a  pink  skin,  I  do  not  peel  it  but 
wash  and  cut  it  into  one-incli  lengths.  I 
use  a  heavy  syrup  of  two  cups  sugar  to 
two  cups  of  water.  The  rhubarb  is  cooked 
slowly  until  it  is  tender.  Too  rapid 
cooking  and  too  much  handling  will  cause 
it  to  break  up.  It  is  poured  into  hot, 
sterilized  jars  and  sealed.  For  variety 
I  use  a  few  strawberries,  or  add  a  few 
dates  with  a  couple  of  thin  slices  of 
orange. 

The  cold-water  method  is  the  easiest 
way  to  preserve  rhubarb.  I  wash  it  care¬ 
fully  and  cut  it  up.  Pack  into  clean  jars 
and  fill  overflowing  with  clear,  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Seal  and  store  in  a  cool  place.  The 
rhubarb  is  ready  for  pies  or  ready  to  be 
cooked  later.  It  tastes  like  fresh  rhubarb. 

This  is  how  I  make  rhubarb  conserve 
that  my  family  cleans  up  long  before 
Spring  comes.  Each  year  I  have  to  make 
more  and  still  I  never  have  enough  : 

To  one  pound  of  figs  I  use  six  cups  of 
rhubarb  and  two  oranges.  I  add  six 
cups  of  sugar  and  boil  rapidly  until  the 
conserve  is  thick.  It  takes  about  45 
minutes.  This  scorches  easily,  so  it  will 
need  plenty  of  watching.  Pour  into  jars 
and  seal  with  paraffin.  Mrs.  l.  c. 


Rhubarb  and  Onion  Pickles 

One  quart  cubed  rhubarb,  one  quart 
chopped  onions,  one  pint  vinegar,  two 
pounds  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt, 
one  tablespoon  ginger,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  cayenne,  one-haif  teaspoon  each  of 
black  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  allspice,  nut¬ 
meg  and  cinnamon. 

Boil  all  together  over  moderate  heat, 
stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  sticking, 
until  it  has  reached  the  consistency  of 
chili  sauce.  L.  m.  W. 


Cream  Saves  Butter 

There  is  always  a  supply  of  cream  on  our 
farm  so  I  use  a  goodly  amount.  Hot  or 
cold-boiled  new  potatoes  served  with 
sour  cream  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 
are  fine.  I  chop  cold-boiled  new  potatoes, 
warm  through  with  very  little  grease, 
then  add  a  little  sour  cream  and  fry 
slowly. 

I  sear  beefsteak  quickly  on  both  sides 
and  brown  in  grease.  Then  I  add  two  or 
three  tablespoons  of  sour  cream  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  tender.  Chicken  is  fine  pre¬ 
pared  the  same  way  and  saves  butter. 

I  also  spread  cream  on  the  dough  for 
cinnamon  rolls  before  adding  the  brown 
sugar  and  spice.  It  melts  the  sugar  and 
makes  a  fine  syrup  ou  the  bottom  of  the 
rolls.  MRS.  L.  c. 


Charm — For  Your  Home 


1014— How  rarely  one  sees  a  peacock  with 
all  his  lovely  plumage  displayed!  This 
proud  pair,  however,  seem  to  welcome  the 
admiration  they  merit,  and  will  hold  this 
unique  pose  as  long  as  your  wall  panel 
lasts.  The  actual  embroidery  goes  very 
quickly,  for  they’re  nothing  but  single, 
running  and  outline  stitches.  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  a  transfer  of  a  picture  15x20  inches; 
a  color  chart  and  key;  material  require¬ 
ments;  illustrations  of  all  stitches  used. 

Price  of  patterns,  10c  each. 
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DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Flight 

A  bird  may  curve  across  the  sky — 

A  featiier  of  dusk,  a  streak  of  song; 

And  save  a  space  and  a  bird  to  fly 
There  may  be  nothing  all  day  long. 

Flying  through  a  cloud-made  place 
A  bird  may  tangle  east  and  west. 

Maddened  with  going,  crushing  space 
With  the  arrow  of  its  breast. 

Though  never  wind  or  motion  bring 
It  back  again  from  indefinite  lands, 

The  thin  blue  shadow  of  its  wing 

May  cross  and  cross  above  your  hands. 

—Hazel  Hall. 


DRAWN  BY  V.  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


April  22. — Spring  is  here  again  and  with  it 
comes  many  a  trouble  for  your  poor  servant. 
Little  brother  has  taken  up  jiu  jitsu  and  I  seem 
to  be  his  favorite  target.  I  either  find  myself 
lying  on  my  back  or  feel  a  nice  sharp  pain  in 
the  stomach.  lie  calls  it  a  “solar  plexus  jab. 

I  don’t  know  about  the  “solar  plexus,’*  but  it 
certainly  is  a  jab.  If  it  doesn’t  stop  soon  I 
shall  learn  a  few  denfensive  tricks  myself. 

April  23. — Dear  diary,  you  don't  know  how 
close  you  came  to  falling  into  unfriendly  hands. 
It  seems  as  though  you  were  lying  on  top  of  my 
desk  when  you  should  have  been  in  a  drawer 
under  lock  and  key.  Tildy,  the  maid,  was  in 
my  room  to  dust  yesterday  and  she  had  just 
come  upon  you  when  I  came  to  your  rescue. 
Only  you  and  I  know  what  I  think  of  Tildy! 
Do  you  think  that  she  would  have  felt  compli¬ 
mented?  Personally  I  don’t! — “Servue  Wright.” 


April  7. — What  an  unlucky  day  for  me!  I  am 
certainly  in  a  J-A-M.  now.  Why  must  I  get 
these  giggling  streaks?  They  certainly  got  me 
iu  “dutch”  today.  ’.The  teacher  is  going  to  get 
married  in  August  and  she  was  looking  at  her 
engagement  ring  and  smiling  to  herself.  It 
struck  me  kind  of  funny  and  I  went  through  the 
motions  of  imitating  her  to  a  friend.  We  both 
began  to  giggle  and  the  teacher  saw  the  whole 
thing.  Two  hours  after  school  for  me  every 
day  of  the  week. 

1  heard  a  certain  boy  fell  asleep  iu  World 
History  Class  today  and  woke  up  just  in  time 
as  the  teacher  was  looking  at  another  kid’s  pa¬ 
per  and  he  sits  right  behind  him. — "Freek.” 


April  20.  —  Me  thought  that  I  was  hearing 
things  this  morning  when  I  heard  little  Sammy 
(aged  20,  weight  201)  say  something  to  his 
father  about  getting  maple  syrup  from  leaf 
buds.  Worse  his  pop  agreed. 

“Did  you  say  maple  syrup  from  buds?”  I  de¬ 
manded  incredulously.  “Why,  yes,”  Sammy  was 
very  serious.  “They  put  buckets  under  t  lie 
buds  and  let  the  syrup  run  into  them.”  lie 
meant  it.  “That’s  not  the  way  it’s  done,”  I 
started  to  explain,  “they  bore  holes  in  the 


trees — ”  “Hole  would 


CONNECTICUT 


kill  them!”  he  objected. 
I  had  mental  pictures  of 
the  six-foot  holes  that 
he  must  think  that  I 
meant.  “Not  big  ones,” 
I  stated  and  I  went  on 
to  give  him  an  extem¬ 
poraneous  lesson  on  the 
making  of  maple  syrup. 
‘‘Oh,  i  see.”  Was  he 
grinning  as  he  grabbed 
his  hat  and  rushed  off 
to  school?  I’m  still 
wondering  —  he  looked 
and  acted  so  serious, 
was  lie  laughing  at  me 
all  the  time? — “Pan.” 

Oh  my!  what  a  time 
I  had  today.  We  have 
20  little  pigs  about  six 
to  eight  weeks  old  and 
today  they  got  into 
mothers  garden  so  I 
chased  them  out  and 
hadn’t  hardly  turned  my 


back  when  there  they  were  again !  So  again  I 
chased  them  out  and  again  they  got  in.  That 
was  enough  for  me.  I  called  Frinee  and  set 
him  on  them.  Then  they  decided  to  stay  away 
for  awhile,  but  mind  you  diary,  not  for  long.  I 
happened  to  go  inside  for  a  minute  and  when 
I  came  out  again  I  found  about  half  of  them 
in  again.  I  felt  like  tearing  those  pigs  from 
limb  to  limb! — “Joy.” 


DRAWN  BY  ELSPETH  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 


Dear  Our  Page  Readers:  I’m  so  sorry  that 
“Dilly  the  Diarist”  has  reached  the  age  mark. 
She  is  one  of  my  pen  pals  and  I  get  the  biggest 
kick  out  of  her  letters.  She  writes  to  me  in 
much  the  same  way  she  writes  in  “My  Diary.” 
But  cheer  up,  Doris,  I’ll  have  your  letter  to 
read.  I’ve  been  suspecting  her  for  a  long  time 
but  she  kept  me  in  the  dark  until  yesterday. — 
Ellen  Swartzendruber  (IS),  Iowa. 


Dear  Friends:  Maybe  my  patience  will  be  re¬ 
warded  after  a  while  by  being  accepted  on  Our 
Page.  I'm  afraid  that  Shirley  Sack  made  a 
blunder  a  while  ago  in  her  dairy  by  mentioning 
some  thing  about  subway  crowds  in  the  rush 
hour  then  she  also  drew  a  picture  of  it.  Now 
we  know  who  “Pan”  is!  Am  I  right? — Evelyn 
Wynick  (12),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  Yesterday  we  went  to  the 
woods  and  picked  a  big  bouquet  of  Hepaticas.  I 
suppose  they  aren’t  supposed  to  be  picked,  but 
there  are  enough  in  our  woods  so  that  they 
could  never  die  out,  it  seems  to  me.  It  was  a 
lovely  Spring  day.  too  good  to  spend  in  the 
house. — Betty  Chaffee  (lti),  Vermont. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  at  last  worked  up 
enough  nerve  to  write.  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  a  long  time  but  it  never  dawned  on  me  that 
I  should  take  part  in  it.  I  am  interested  in 
pen  pals  of  my  own  age  or  older  (14)  from  any 
or  every  where. — Henry  Townsend,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  in  my  junior  year 
at  high.  I  have  five  pen  pals  and  I  should  like 
very  much  to  increase  this  number  by  having  at 
least  one  from  every  State.  I  enjoy  writing 
letters  and  would  appreciate  if  more  boys  and 
girls  would  write  me.  So  will  you  and  you  pick 
up  that  pencil  or  pen  of  yours,  grab  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  get  busy? — Elouise  Steinbaeh  (17), 
New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  ELSPETH  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 


My  Ship 

I’ve  always  been  a  lover  of  ships 
Of  every  hue  and  size. 

And  as  I  gaze  upon  this  lovely  one 
There’s  longing  in  my  eyes. 

This  graceful  boat  is  all  my  own 
To  sail  in  when  I  muse; 

On  seas  where  new-born  brisk,  cool  winds 
Alleviate  all  blues. 

Where  waves  dash  high  upon  the  decks 
Where  youth  can  dream  sweet  dreams; 

Where  nights  are  endless  starlit  pools 
Lit  by  the  moonlight  beams. 

0,  I  love  the  sea  and  dream  and  plan 
A  trip  some  day  myself ; 

But  my  dreams  are  doomed  today  because 
My  ship  stands  on  a  shelf! 

— Dorothy  Auelair,  Massachusetts. 


To  the  One  I  Love  —  My  Mother 

You  are  so  understanding,  mother  dear, 

When  I  burden  you  with  my  cares. 

You  smile  and  utter  words  of  wisdom. 

Words  that  are  themselves  celestial  prayers. 
For  years  you’ve  striven  to  make  me  strong. 
And  now  that  your  task  is  nearly  through — - 
You  are  quite  content  to  watch  me  as  I  work! 


Where  in  the  world  is  there  one  compared  to 
you? 

Ail  the  years  that  I  can  work  is  not  enough 
To  repay  for  what  you’ve  done. 

To  you.  the  one  I  love,  may  I  say 

Mother,  your  victory  on  earth  has  been  won! 

— Pauline  Grise,  Massachusetts. 


A  Bud  In  Spring 

Today  I  felt  so  very  cross 
And  figety  and  mean, 

Because  the  Winter  lingered  on 
So  stubborn  and  serene. 

I  walked  along  in  tingly  air 

Filled  with  disgust — such  mud! 

But  all  of  a  sudden  and  unawares 
My  eyes  fell  upon  a  bud! 

It  seemed  so  strangely  lonely  there 
’Twas  such  a  tiny  thing 
It  whispered  brave  ami  smilingly, 

“Hurry,  do.  sweet  Spring!” 

— Theda  Rossman  (IS),  New  York. 


Regrets  —  Ah,  No 

Another,  just  one  more  Winter 
Has  slipped  into  the  past, 

Gone  with  it  bitter  winds 

And  the  sting  of  an  icy  blast. 

Do  we  have  sad  regrets 

Because  in  Spring  there’s  no  place 
For  the  sparkling  wide  open 

Fringed  with  gay  patterns  of  lace? 

Ah,  no — we’ve  had  a  thrill  of  romance, 

Not  a  touch  of  pain. 

We  wake  up  and  live 

Welcome  Spring  once  again! 

— Eleanor  Hamm  (17),  New  York. 


My  Poodle 

My  noodle’s  in  a  muddle 
’Cause  my  poodle’s  in  a  puddle. 

And  there,  it  seems,  he  really  wants  to  stay. 
He  dabbles  in  the  puddle 
While  I  babble  not  a  little 

Trying  to  coax  my  little  dog  away. 

— Helen  Bard  (13),  New  York. 


The  Moon 

Gallant  galleon  of  the  sky. 

In  your  royal  place  on  high; 

Across  the  star  studded  sky  above, 

On  wings  as  softly  as  a  dove — 

To  you  we  owe  the  light 

That  guides  the  traveler  in  the  night. 

The  stars  bow  down  to  you, 

Riding  high  in  the  royal  blue. 

I  know  you  see  us  as  we  pass  by 
Gallant  galleon  of  the  sky. 

— Frances  Eddy  (1C),  Vermont. 


FAREWELL  TO  MARY 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  month  I  am  20  and  as 
I  make  my  exit  from  the  teen  age  I  shall  also 
have  to  do  likewise  from  Our  Page.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  drawing  for  Our  Page.  I  suppose 
my  aunt,  a  real  artist,  aroused  my  inspiration. 
But  I  owe  it  to  my  mother  who  gave  me  the 
time  and  encouragement  to  draw.  I  wish  you 
all  and  everybody  a  full,  vigorous  life  of  health 
and  happiness. — Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  under  this  heading  must  be 
stamped,  addressed  and  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger.  We  shall  supply  the  forwarding  address. 
No  unstamped  letters  will  be  mailed.  Frances 
Eddy  (1G).  Vermont:  Winifred  Albro  (14),  New 
York;  Audrey  Ellis  (14),  Vermont:  Theda  Ross¬ 
man  (18),  New  York:  John  Kuchler  (18),  New 
Jersey;  Betty  Ilallenberg.  New  Jersey;  Lena 
Lyndaker  (12),  New  York:  Violet  Lindbiad  (12), 
New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


We  regret  to  say  goodby  to  Mary  Gelletly. 
She  has  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  interested 
artists  and  now  let  us  join  in  -wishing  her  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  and  hope  she  will  be  with 
us  on  Our  Page’s  birthday  in  November. 

Don’t  forget  the  reunion!  Amy  Springer,  sec¬ 
retary,  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  third 
annual  Our  Page  Reunion  to  be  held  in  August 
at  the  home  of  Esther  Wright  Shipp,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Esther  writes  “That  Washington  is 
such  a  lovely  city  to  visit  and  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  larger  attendance.  Won’t  some  of 
you  write  and  tell  me  what  places  of  interest 
you  would  like  to  visit?  .  .  .  My  husband  and 
I  are  celebrating  our  sixth  anniversary  soon,  and 
it  seem  that  long  since  my  verses  stopped  ap¬ 
pearing  on  Our  Page.  ...  I  hope  to  meet  many 
old  and  new  friends  this  Summer.” 

In  writing  to  Esther  or  Amy  send  us  your  let¬ 
ters  and  we  shall  complete  forwarding  address. 
This  Is  a  grand  opportunity  for  all  to  meet, 
make  new  friends,  see  your  pen  pals  and  visit 
an  interesting  city. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month.  Work  received  later  than  that 
date  will  be  held  for  the  following  month. 


FRIENDS 

I  value  my  friends  highly.  And  by  friends, 
I  mean  those  people  who  take  me  as  I  am, 
whether  I  am  in  a  humorous  mood  or  a  serious 
one.  There  is  nothing  so  wonderful  as  a  good 
friend — one  who  will  be  your  champion  through 
every  cause — one  who  when  things  seem  to  be 
the  blackest,  will  rise  up  and  help  you  conquer 
the  hithertofore  immovable  circumstances.  Such 
a  friend  is  a  true  and  everlasting  friend. 

_  A  person  who  has  many  friends  is  rich.  His 
life  is  joyous  and  happy.  Nothing  can  stop  him 
from  attaining  his  goal.  These  good  people  urge 
him  on  with  their  encouragement  and  as  a  result 
he  strives  for  higher  goals. 

I  love  and  respect  my  friends.  I  would  like 
to  have  always  many  of  them.  But  I,  too.  want 
to  be  a  true  friend  to  someone  else.  I  want  to 
be  someone  else’s  champion.  I  want  to  urge 
someone  else  on  by  my  words  and  deeds.  I 
want  to  have  friends,  but  I,  too.  want  to  be  a 
friend. — Pauline  Grise,  Massachusetts. 


The  Clouds 

Oh,  how  lovely  is  the  sky 

With  all  those  clouds  floating  by — 

How  I  wish  I  could  ride  in  one 
All  cuddled  up  in  fluffy  white  down. 

It  brings  to  my  mind  a  picture  book. 

I  lie  on  my  back— in  the  heavens  I  look. 

If  a  fairy  gave  me  a  wishing  ring 

I’d  wish  to  ride  in  that  fluffy  white  thing. 

— By  Mary  Swartzendruber  (12),  Iowa. 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK  (18),  NEW  YORK 


TO  OUR  MOTHERS  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK  SEE  SAW  —  BY  JOACHIM  KREUTZFELDT 
(18),  NEW  YORK  (17),  NEW  YORK 
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years,  pens  of  Kerr 
hens  have  won  high  honors  in  the  big  egg- 
laying  contests  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Each  year  competition  becomes  keener, 
but  the  Kerr  strain  has  been  a  consistent 
winner.  When  you  buy  Kerr  Chicks  you 
purchase  this  quality  stock.  Kerr  Chicks 
are  backed  by  a  29-year  breeding  program. 
Every  breeder  is  culled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested  by  the  “slow"  tube  method  for 
B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum  disease). 

We  can  supply  chicks  of  your  chosen 
breed.  Discount  for  advance  orders.  Write 
for  FREE  Kerr  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  1. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lan¬ 
caster.  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell; 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  19.) 


WORLD’S  FINEST  PRODUCTION  STRAINS 

Sunnybrook  profit-bred  baby  chicks, 
started  chicks  and  hatching'  eggs  are 
produced  from  the  world's  finest  pro¬ 
duction  strains.  Official  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  test  (B.W.D.).  Livability  guarantee 
up  to  three  weeks.  Started  chicks  save 
you  time  and  worry,  at  small  additional 
cost. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  We  ship 
with  10%  deposit,  balance  O.O. D.  Write  for  prices 
and  circular.  17  years  in  business. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

from 


Turkey  Belt. 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Road  end  white  Hollands— meat  type, 

healthy,  vigorous.  Eggs  and  poults.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius,  New  York 


Maryland’s 
us  Bronze 


qnnoHABDY  bronze  baby  turkeys  weekly. 

«JUUU  Let  us  Quote  on  number  wanted,  also  baby  duck¬ 
lings.  Cash  discount  for  advanced  bookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


BOURBON  RED  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND 

Eggs— Poults.  Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List. 

ANSELM  FRANK.EL  -  Greenfield.  Mass. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

ARTZDALE  FARM, 


State  Certified.  Easy  to 
raise  to  prime  market  birds. 

-  Woodstock,  Virginia 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  30c  EACH. 

Postpaid  by  insured  Parcel  Post. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  98,  McClure,  Pa. 


Tl IDIZEVC  Poults  Bronze,  blood-tested.  Reduced  Prices. 

I  Unlit  I  J  PFLEIDERF.R’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Buoyrns,  Ohio 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  and 
poults.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


HOLLAND  FARM, 
Belehertown,  Mass. 


HIES  DUCKLINGS  ^POULTS 


.  Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  how  to  I 
make  amazing  Quick  profits  on  Pekin  I 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers  I 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults  &  Chicks.  Write  I 
Today.  Hile  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Carey,  0.‘ 


ni Tf'li'V  TIKJP'C!  Large  Indian  Runners— 

mm  U  Ii.JI_ia.lv  VP  i_5  Enormous  grain  crops  and  less 
poultry  will  bring  low  feed  prices  and  greater  profits. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $7  for  50,  SI 2.50  for  50  pul¬ 
let  ducklings.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


TLf APLEHOLM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 
Ivl.  Also  N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Circular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD.  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown, N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS —  Large  type,  fast 
growing.  E.  E.  HARDING,  -  ALBION.  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS,  white  African  purebreds.  Stock  $2.50  pair, 
eggs  $1.50- 17.  Meadow  View  Poultry  Farm,  Strasburg,  Va. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leghoms$6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Sc  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. . . .  7.00  $35.00  $70 

Rd-Rk  Cross,  N.  H.  Reds,  W. -Bl.  Min  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy'  Mix  $6.00-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for 
cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds,  Farm  Sc  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  LEGHORNS 

Hens  Mated  with  Direct  Hanson  Males.  Chick  Price: 
$7.00  per  100;  $70.00  per  1000.  Free  Literature. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34.  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  English  Wh.  Leg.  $6.50-100;  Barred,  Wh.  Buff 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds  $7:  Wh.  Giants  $9.50:  Heavy  Mix  $6. 
Safe  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O  D.  Postpaid.  FREE  Cir. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


WHY  FEED  200  chicks  to  get  100  pullets  when 
feed  prices  are  so  high.  Sprunger’s  Day-Old 
Pullets  are  your  best  bet.  because  of  their  ege- 
I  laying  ability.  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

WHY  GAMBLE  —  Come  to  Headquarters. 

I  Sprunger,  the  pioneer  Sexing  Expert  has  taught 
1  over  350  hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

I  Buy  White  Leghorn  Day-Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2.700  breeders  from 
hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  mated 
I  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of 
250  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG— Get  Sprun¬ 
ger’s  catalog  and  low  prices.  Special  offer  by 
ordering  early.  Leghorn  Cockerels  only  3c. 

WRITE  BOX  25. 


DiNonAm  1  w 
NKW  YORK 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Tampa,  Florida 


More  Profits  . 
l-han  ever  befor 
with  .  .  . 


STARTED 
CHICKS 

DAY  OLD 
CHICKS 


All  Breeds  One  Price 


ONE  DAY  OLD  |  14  DAYS  OLD 

So  1  12c 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
BARRED  ROCKS—  R.  I.  REDS-NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES  —  CROSS-BREED  ROCKHORNS. 


Day  Old  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Started  Chicks  express  collect.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


rj  Hollywood  Leghorn  Chix 

|Day-old  Chicks.  $6  per  100;  2  to  3 
_ .  _^IWeeks-old  Chicks,  $10  per  100.  Breed - 

Oim  i  Ywoon  STBAitTers  are  Old  Hens  on  free  range. 

'HOLLYWOOD  STgAm  HO[_lYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM. 

■■Box  35,  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  $7.-100.  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $7.50.  Big  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  $6.50:  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.  Safe  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


NIEMOND’S  Bloodtested  CHICKS 


Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Bar.  Sc  Wh.  Rox.  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  65 
H.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  catalog  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


LUKERT*S  T  pnliA|t||G  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LCgilUlHS  8  w.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeder*,  25  to  28  oz.  E grgrs. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  0,V 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood -tested  Of 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DI  nnn  TfCTPn  N.  H.  Reds.  Red  Rox.  Barred 
DLl/l/D-  J  Cd  I  EjU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

AA  Mating  $35.-100.  Colony  House  Reared.  Hollywood 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


B.W.D.  Clean  Chicks 

from  Pennsylvania's  largest  State  Accredited  Hatchery. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  Sc  Leghorns  with  a 

Three  Week  Guarantee,  and  Prices  Are  No  Higher. 
RITCHEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


2*  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


.Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  Circular.  Write, 
Nevr  Washington  Hatch  s*ry  Co. Bor  D.Netr  »  ashing  ton  O 


Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding 

Part  I. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  through  its 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  has  told, 
in  Bulletin  126,  many  interesting  things 
about  poultry  freeds  and  their  proper 
use.  We  credit  the  following  to  this  bul¬ 
letin  without  attempting  to  reproduce 
the  entire  pamphlet. 

The  fowl  is  a  good  manufacturer  of 
farm  feedstuffs  into  food  for  man.  For 
instance,  7  pounds  of  feed  will  produce 
a  2-pound  broiler  in  10  weeks;  18  pounds 
of  feed  will  produce  a  3%-pound  pullet 
at  six  months  and  90  pounds  of  feed  will 
enable  a  laying  hen  to  produce  200  eggs 
in  one  year.  The  feed  cost  amounts  to 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  poultry  meat  and  egg  production. 

Water  plays  a  highly  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  fowl.  It  comprises  55  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  whole  egg. 
Minerals  constitute  from  3  to  4  per  cent 
of  the  live  weight  of  the  fowl  and  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole  egg.  Proteins 
constitute  about  21  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight  of  the  fowl  and  13  per  cent  of 
the  whole  egg.  They  are  the  main  con¬ 
stituents  of  muscles,  skin,  feathers,  ten¬ 
dons  and  internal  organs.  Carbohydrates 
are  used  in  the  production  of  heat  and 
energy  and  may  be  used  in  the  production 
of  fat.  They  are  plentiful  in  plant 
growths.  Fiber  is  the  woody  and  poorly 
digestible  portion  of  the  nutrient.  Fats 
constitute  about  17  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight  of  the  fowl  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  egg,  they  serve  as  a  reserve  supply 
of  heat  and  energy  and  that  deposited  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  as  a  protection  against 
cold.  (The  “heat  and  energy”  frequent¬ 
ly  spoken  of  in  speaking  of  foods  are 
these  forces  involved  in  carrying  on  the 
processes  of  life  within  the  animal  body 
and  requiring  the  carbohydrates  and  fats 
in  foods  for  their  support. — Eds.) 

Vitamins  occur  in  many  feedstuffs  but 
in  very  small  amounts.  Their  composi¬ 
tion  and  chemical  properties  are  not  well 
known.  There  are  six  known  vitamins 
at  present  and  other  vitamin-like  sub¬ 
stances  are  being  investigated.  The  vita¬ 
mins  have  various  functions.  They  are 
widely  distributed  in  poultry  feedstuffs 
and,  if  lacking,  defects  in  the  birds  will 
become  evident.  Vitamin  D  is  prominent 
among  known  vitamins ;  if  lacking  in  the 
ration,  leg  weakness,  rickets  and  crooked 
breast  bones  are  noted  in  growing  chicks, 
while  thin  egg  shells,  decreased  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  poor  liatchability  become  evi¬ 
dent.  Good  sources  of  vitamin  D  are 
cod  and  other  fish  oils,  while  exposure  of 
fowls  to  direct  sunlight  or  rays  of  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  ultra-violet  lights  pro¬ 
duce  vitamin  D  in  the  skin.  (Direct  sun¬ 
light  is  sunlight  that  has  not  passed 
through  glass  windows.  Ordinary  win¬ 
dow  glass  “strains”  out  the  wanted  vita¬ 
min  D.) 

Feeds  may  be  classed  in  four  principal 
groups,  the  proteins,  the  carbohydrates, 
the  minerals  and  the  vitamin  contained. 
The  carbohydrate  class  forms  from  75  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  whole  ration.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  supply  the  body  with 
heat  and  energy  to  produce  fat — (which 
itself  becomes  a  source  of  heat  and  energy 
when  called  upon. — Eds.).  The  cereal 
grains  are  the  chief  carbohydrate  feed¬ 
stuffs.  They  are  all  much  alike  in  com¬ 
position  and  feed  value  and  are  compara¬ 
tively  cheap.  The  amounts  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  grains  in  the  ration  may  vary  widely, 
availability  and  cost  governing  choice. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  car¬ 
bohydrate  feeds  used  by  poultrymen ; 
corn — yellow  preferred  to  white  because 
of  its  greater  vitamin  content.  This  may 
be  fed  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  shell 
after  harvesting.  Shelled  cfOrn  keeps 
better  than  ground  and  is  as  valuable  in 
the  whole  grain  as  when  cracked  or 
ground  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  old 
enough  to  eat  it.  In  fact,  cracked  corn 
loses  some  of  its  value  in  the  process  of 
milling.  Wheat  is  well  liked  by  poultry. 
When  cheaper  than  corn,  it  may  be  used 
to  replace  most  of  the  latter  in  the  ration. 
Ground  wheat  may  replace  wheat  bran 
and  middlings,  though  not  quite  as  de¬ 
sirable.  The  bran  and  middlings  contain 
much  of  the  vitamins,  the  minerals  and 
the  protein  of  the  grain.  Flakey  bran  is 
preferable  to  finely  ground ;  it  is  bulky 
and  laxative  and  should  not  constitute 
more  than  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


“PROVED  BY  POULTRY  MEN’ f 


Plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
clean  food  —  that’s  what 
makes  baby  chicks  develop 
faster — into  strong  healthy 
birds  that  bring  best  prices. 
Hudson  Chick  Waterers 
and  Feeders  guard  against 
contamination  — preven  t 
injury  — increase  poultry¬ 
raising  profits.  Seethismod- 
ern,  popular-priced  line. 
Hudson  Products  -.Sprayers,  oarden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  tanks,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Foldor 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

604  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
IS7  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


C/ieSleX  7  a££e.  y  CAlx  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  106  509  1009 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.59  $32.59  $65 

Barred  Sc  White  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.09  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mix  $6.00-100.  Hatches  every  Mon.  Sc  Thursday. 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  stained 
Antigen  method.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected  and 
culled  under  my  supervision  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  our  new  1937  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  details  of  our  Beeders  and  Hatchery. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Hatched  in  Electric  incubators.  Write  for  New  1937 
Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  order  from  adv. 

„  „  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Eng.  W.  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Miuorcas,  W.  Giants  7.50  37.50  75 
W.  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  Breed  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htclid.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $30.00  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100;  Light  Mix  $5.-100.  Can  make 
immediate  shipment.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  BWD.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order 
from  ad.  or  write  for  1937  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our 
superior,  high  Quality  Chicks.  Shirk’s  Poultry  Farm 
Sc  Hatchery,  H.  C.Shirk,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Mixed  Chicks 


Per  100 


C.  O.  D.  TOO*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


C.  E.  HOCKMAN 
Box  301  Mingoville,  Pa. 


HERBSTER’S  QcuHAffi 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ' 

S.  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  |.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 
N.  H.  REDS 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5.50-109 

Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 


*6’“  -100 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Carefully  Culled  and  Blood-Tested. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  $4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns. .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks...  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes. .  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Reds .  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.50  10.50  51.25  100 

ULSK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  -  PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 


C  -  H  -  I  -  C  -  K  -  S 

- FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK - 


„  Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

rS.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

White  &  Barred  Bocks. . .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  7.50  37.50  75 

Antigen  (BWD)  Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  1W 

White  Leghorns . $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Rods  .  7.25 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . 6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  Sc  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Large 
Type,  layers  of  Large  chalky  white  eggs.  Free  Catalog. 
Summer  chick  prices  from  Old  Hen  Breeders  $7.00-100 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  23 _ - _ RICHFIELD,  PA. 

r  OUR  LEGHORNS  LAY.  Greatest  Value. 

;  l  Beading  Breeds,  Big.  quality  chicks 
that  live  to  make  you  bigger  profits.  37 
years’  breeding,  hatching  experience. 
Chicks  sexed  upon  request.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  Write  today.  Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
Box  54- B  -  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HUSKY  tbels°t°edd  CHICKS 

N.  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons  Sc  W.  Wyan. $7.50- 100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns. . .  .$6.00- 100.  Heavy  Mix _ $6.00-100 

Postage  Paid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Sure  -  I?rofit  Cliiclts 

Barred  Rocks  $6.00  per  100;  Large  Typo  Wh.  Leghorns 
$7.00:  N.  H.  Reds  $8.00;  Pekin  Ducklings  $15.00; 
Bronze  Poults  $35.00.  Catalog  Free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Quakertown,  Pa. 


p  II I  p  If  C  From  Blood-Tested  Flocks.  Barred  & 
LIHLIVl)  wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes  $7.25-100;  White  Giants  $9.25-100:  Blaolt 
Giants  $8.25-100:  Heavy  Assorted  $6.25-100.  Add  25o 
for  each  shipment  less  than  iOO  lots. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
Box  R.  -  Greencastle,  Pa. 


4~’U"f  P’KZ’C’  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  j 
$6.-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $7.-100. 
From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood-tested. 
100%  live  del  guaranteed  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who  have 
bad  serious  losses  raising  baby  chicks. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
a  50c  box  of  Walko  Tablets.  They’re 
just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks 
free  from  disease.  I  raised  700  tliirfty, 
healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a  single 
chick  after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhodes,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 


Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 


isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don't  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WHITLOCK 


I 

I 

I 
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BIG  REDUCTIONS! 

Order  Now)  Large  Supply  Available.  Going  at 

BABY  $  O  per 
CHICKS.  ..7  0.  100 

EGGS  FOR  $  £  per 


HATCHING..,.' 


100 


Despite  low  price,  these  are  genuine  first- duality 
clucks  —  we  have  no  other  land.  One  grade  — 
one  price  —  to  everybody  1  Every  chick  from  my 
own  Eggs  —  from  my  own  Blooil-Tested  Breeders! 
Holman  Bocks  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY 
MATURITY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly 
suited  for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Remember  — 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


23  years  of  Breeding  back  of  our  large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  We  have  4.000  old  breeding  hens 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  Cliicks  from  these  large  hens 
at  $8  per  100.  We  hatch  from  our  own  eggs  only. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

|#M  m  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


.RKS  STRAIN  — 8  &  12  WEEK  Old) 
iL’NGSTERS  —  CHICKS  —  EGGS  and 
tEEDERS  at  SPECIAL  SUMMER 
tlCES.  R.O.P.  Official  B.W.D.  tested, 
ite  Supervised.  Catalog  Free. 

W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y.  Altoona,  Pa. 


STUCK’S  HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED.  (Hatches  every 
Monday  and  Thursday.)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs. $6.50  $32.50  $65 

H.  C.  Barred  Rocks....... .  7  00  35.00  70 

8.  C  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H  Mix.  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D  under  personal  supervison.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C. 
O.  D  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  1037  circular  explaining  how  wo 
are  able  to  produce  high  grade  chicks. 

STUCK’S  CHICK  FARM 
H.  N.  Stuck.  Box  R.  McAlistervllls,  Pa. 


yAi  l  whit" LEGHORNS 

Wo  ini  port  direct  from  England. 
State  bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 
r  IllrlfC  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 
jj^ Y7  Per  100.  FREE  Catalog. 

frtABVIN  F.  MOLL.  Box  R,  Kleinfelteriville,  Po. 


EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
liardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Prices  reduced  for 
June,  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  —  WILL  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

,  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

[WHITE  LEGHORNS.  .  $6.00  $30.00  $60 
R.  &  W.  Rooks,  R.  1.  Reds  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds. . .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mixed  $6-100:  Light  Mixed  $5- 
100:  Less  than  100  add  Ic  a  chick. 
_  .  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

T.  J.EHRENZELLER,  Box  R.  McAllstervillc.  Pa. 


ruirifc  PULLETS:  Sexed,  Unsexed.  Twelve  years 
LniGIvD  Breeding  Large  Barron  English  White  1/Og- 
honis.  Prices  Reduced.  Catalog  Free.  WILLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM.  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Dill  I  CTQ  Choice  Reds,  near  laying  35c  lb.  from 
FULL Liu  our  strain  of  nearly  300  eggers. 

BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM,  West  St.,  Mansfield.  Mass. 


SMITH’S  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Riley-Shoemaker  Barred  Rocks;  White  Rooks.  N.  H. 
Hi,  R  1  Reds.  S  C  White  Leghorns.  $6.  &  un.  Cir.  free. 

SMITH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Report  for  week  ending  May  5. 

During  the  warm  months  the  poultry- 
man’s  difficulties  in  supplying  eggs  of 
high  quality  are  increased.  There  also 
seems  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  consumer 
appetite  for  eggs.  These  two  conditions 
may  be  related.  Most  eggs  when  laid  are 
good  eggs,  whether  the  weather  be  cold 
or  warm,  but  with  higher  temperatures 
quality  deteriorates  more  rapidly  than 
many  folks  realize.  Poorer  eggs  are  less 
palatable,  appetite  fails,  demand  slack¬ 
ens. 


On  the  farm,  eggs  should  be  gathered 
frequently  and  taken  to  a  cool  storage 
room.  A  temperature  of  60  degrees  or 
less  is  desirable.  Eggs  cool  more  quickly 
in  wire  baskets  than  in  pails,  and  should 
not  be  packed  in  crates  or  cartons  until 
they  are  cooled.  A  cellar  usually  is  a 
most  satisfactory  storage  place  but  many 
cellars  come  to  have  an  atmosphere  of 
mold,  used  flower  pots,  potato  sprouts, 
and  other  things  not  offensive  to  the 
farmer  who  is  used  to  them,  but  not 
adding  to  the  sales  appeal  of  eggs  stored 
there. 

The  job  of  getting  fresh  eggs  to  the 
consumer  is  not  finished  when  the  clean 
and  cool  eggs  are  packed  in  cases  or  car¬ 
tons.  Many  customers  are  themselves  re¬ 
sponsible  for  spoiling  good  eggs.  Store¬ 
keepers  often  use  eggs  as  display  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  window  or  on  the  counter.  The 
housewife  may  keep  eggs  in  a  bowl  in 
the  pantry,  or  sometimes  on  the  shelf 
over  the  stove.  The  poultryman  who  sells 
directly  to  such  consumers  has:  a  chance 
to  do  some  worth-while  missionary  work, 
aimed  at  maintaining  quality  until  the 
last  egg  is  eaten,  with  more  pleasure  to 
the  consumer  and  more  profit  to  himself. 

Suggestions  for  proper  storage  of  eggs 
in  the  home  or  store  may  be  given  simply 
by  a  message  printed  on  the  carton,  such 
as :  “Keep  eggs  in  a  Cool  Place,”  by  car¬ 
ton  enclosures  which  have  a  secondary 
value  as  advertising  material,  or  by  word 
of  mouth. 

During  the  31st  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  Egg-Laying  Contest,  the  pul¬ 
lets  laid  an  average  of  4. 78  eggs  per  bird 
or  at  the  rate  of  68.3  per  cent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent  over  last 
week's  production  and  is  1.4  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production 'for  the  31st 
week  of  the  previous  contest.  The  total 
production  to  date  is  131. S7  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  4.01  eggs  per  bird  above  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  31st 
week  of  the  last  contest. 

Leading  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 
W.  L. — Harry  A.  Schnell ....  67  64 

W.  L.— Pearl  Pltry  Farm.  ...  67  62 

N.  H. — Lamar  W.  Sexton.  ...  66  63 

R.  I.  R. — Douglaston  M.  Farm  65  63 

AV.  L. — Green  Hedges  Farm.  63  60 

R.  I.  R. — E.  B.  Parmenter...  62  59 

AV.  L. — Crockett's  Pltry  Farm  62  59 


White  Leghorns — 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm . 1615  1547 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 1602  1585 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co . 1559  1577 

Creighton  Bros . 1540  1483 

Hillview  Pltry  Farm  Assn...  1467  1459 

Tlieo.  R.  Apgar . 1460  1367 

Kalouner's  Ped.  Leghorns. ...  1459  1513 

R.  I.  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1897  1807 

Redbird  Farm  . 1654  15S6 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  ....1641  1630 

B.  P.  Rocks - 

R.  C.  E.  AVallace . 1506  1505 

Y.  H.  Kirkup . 1504  14S2 

AV.  P.  Rocks— 

Faith  Farm  . 1335  1377 

Faith  Farm  . 1301  1329 

New  Ilampshires — - 

Lamar  W.  Sexton . 1725  1669 

C.  D.  Cummings  . 1609  1636 

Cross-breds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery . 1409  1360 


Egg  prices,  highest  N.  Y.  quotation, 
May  5 :  AA'hite  2Sc,  brown  26,  medium 
24  %c. 


BIG  CHICKS  and 


TURKEYS 

.95 


Blood  Tested  —  Selected 
White,  Blk.  Giant.  Lt.  Brahma, 

Sussex.  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Red. 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  m 

Langshaiig.  White  &  Bar.  Rock.  m  1  uu 

Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds)  . $5.95 — 100 

TURKEYS.  Bronze,  30c;  Black  Spanish,  35c 
Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK,  Pa. 


WHITE  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

Tnxpnested  Foundation.  Recoriis  to  331  eggs. 
Imperial  Mating  Ducklings,  15— *3.  30— $5.50; 
100L-$i  5.  All  ducklings  from  our  own  Breeders. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PI  II  I  FTS  White  Leghorns  4  weeks  old  30o. 
1  Discount  on  orders  itv  advance. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2.  Elyria.  Ohio 


MirKI  P«kln8 .  $12.00—100  Metuc-hen 

IUILIUJIH15  Imperials.  $14.00—100  G0S7J-W 
Upory’a  lhich  Hatchery,  Highway  35,  II.  1.  New  Rrunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  25  Muscovy  ducklings  one  day  to  three 
weeks  old.  W.  Gordon  Cox.  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


LATE  APRIL  &  MAY 
HATCHES  PAY— IF. . . 


Start  a  flock  of  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires  now  and  watch  them  catch  up 
with  chicks  of  a  less  vigorous  strain. 
These  big,  vigorous  chicks  will  remove 
the  "if”  because  they 
are  the  result  of  19 
years  of  scientific 
breeding  and  have  in¬ 
herited  profit-making 
qualities  from  parents 
that  have  made  good. 

Every  Hubbard  chick 
you  buy  carries  a  30- 
day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee  and  is  of 
our  own  strain.  No 
trap-nested,pedigreed 
stock  ever  sold.  For 
real  poultry  profits, 
select  Hubbard’s  Profit-Bred  NewHamp- 
shires.  Write  for  new  catalog. 
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BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full 
,  Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


Hubbard 

Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H% 

Box  No.  905  A 

firorrefi  Plant:  EPHRATA,  PA 


warrEN 5 

•CERTHnio  ft/REDl 


High  Pen  ALL 
Breeds  for  February 
in  ENTIRE  Country 

For  the  month  of  February,  our  pen  at  Storrs  out¬ 
distanced  in  points  scored  every  pen.  in  every 
Standard  Contest  in  the  United  States.  More¬ 
over,  on  March  1st,  this  pen  rated  as  First  High 
Red  Pen  to  date  for  the  entire  United  States. 
Also,  our  pen  is  still  leading  ALL  Breeds  at 
Storrs  by  a  safe  margin. 

You'd  think  that  Chicks  from  this  Contest-leading 
strain  would  be  very  expensive.  Actually  they 
cost  only  a  little  more  than  hatchery-run  chicks. 
Two  price  reductions  in  May. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Day-Old  Chicks  —  Pullets,  All  Ages 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
We  have  posted  a  $500  bond  to  back  our  guarantee 
that  every  Chick  from  our  Mass.  Pullorum  Clean 
flock  shall  go  out  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  low  May  price*. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


3 


OSS 

'Jafm 


Raise 


for  Bigger  Profits 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  strain  that  made 
a  new  All-Time  Record  at  Farmingdale  (N.  Y. 
State)  Egg  Laying  Contest  will  make  more 
money  for  you  .  .  .  whether  you  are  a  breeder 
or  a  producer  of  market  eggs. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  -  Moss-Cross  ROCK-REDS 

.  1  and  again 

May  15. 

Dill  I  ETC  8  and  10  weeks  old.  also 
*  3  Ready-To-Lay.  Now  booking. 

Write  for  large  Cataloo  and  May  prices 

BOX  R, 

ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


Prices  reduced  May 


IMOSS  FARM 


REDBIRD 


OCTOBER  EGGS 
from  May  Chicks 

Reports  from  our  customers  and 
experience  with  our  pullets 
prove  that  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 
develop  into  laying  pullets  in 
five  months  or  less.  J.  A.  Betty, 
Beacon  St.,  Middleton,  R.  I., 
writes:  "I  got  my  first  egg  at 
4  months  and  4  days.” 

You  should  gather  October  eggs 
from  Redbird  Farm  birds 
started  in  May.  And  at  6 
months,  you  can  expect  50% 
production  of  24-oz.  eggs  .  .  . 
and  plenty  of  profit 

R.  I.  REDS  and  ROCK  REDS 

EDCC  25  lb*.  “B-B”  Chick 
Feed  with  every  100 
Chicks.  "No  strings”  to  this 
Offer — good  limited  time  only. 

Write  for  large  Catalog  and 
Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass 


98%-  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

50,000 
Breeders  On 
Our  Own  Fdrm 
100% 

Pullorum  Clean 

3  lb.  Broilers 
in  lO  Weeks 

50%  Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


THIS  is  a  good  year  to  buy  — 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Write  us  at  once  for  prices.  We  offer 
a  few  Bronze  Poults  for  sale  during 
June.  Catalogue  free  on  request. 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Dept.  R„  Tamworth,  New  Hampshire 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
v  FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cotton  Mountaineers  health,  energy,  vitality. 
I-  a  u  ^  |  r  Just  the  kind  you  need 

UA  T  ULU9  to  insure  profits  under 

...  _  .  .  .  present  conditions.  All 

(Also  Cross  Chicks)  Breeders  used  are  100% 
B.  W.  D.  free.  Fast  growing  broilers.  Heavy 
cold  weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  Pay. 

Free  catalog  tells  entire  story. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewJfampshires 

AboytfSPIZZERINKTUM 


Start  ’em  in  May 
They’ll  Catch  Up  !  ! 

Sure  they  wUl!  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Chicks  grow  so  fast  and  mature  so 
early  that  they  will  overtake  most 
April-hatched  chicks.  We  are  in  position 
to  make  prompt  May  deliveries. 


35,000  Breeders— 100  %  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tuba  Agglutination  TestaNo  Reactor. 
Straight  Now  Hampshires -Chris-Cross  Hybrids 

Now,  when  so  many  poultry  raisers  are  discouraged 
because  of  high  feed  costs  and  low  egg  prices, 
is  the  time  to  start  SPI ZZKRINKTUM  Chicks. 
There'll  be  a  great  shortage  of  good  pullets  this 
fall;  then  a  hunch  of  Christie- bred  pullets  will 
prove  a  little  gold  mine. 

Write  today  for  new  Catalog  and  May  price* 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  k.ngJVW  h. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


Backed  by  breeding  on  a 
Family  Basis  for  Longevity 
and  High  Production.  Progeny 
Tested  sires  from  Mass. 
R.  O.  P.  dams. 


STARTED  CHICKS 


Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 

2  Weeks  Old .  $23.00  Per  IOO 

3  Weeks  Old .  $30.00  Per  IOO 

4  Weeks  Old .  $40.00  Per  IOO 

Deduct  Ic  per  chick  on  500  or  more 

PULLETS 

6  Weeks  Old,  60c  am.  8  Weeks  Old,  80c  ea. 
10  Weeks  Old,  $1  ea.  Ready-To-Lay,  $2.26 

Send  check  or  money  order;  we’ll  ship  at  once, 
express  collect. 

FREE  Catalog  explains  breeding  methods. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS  harvard,  mass. 


BARGAIN:  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires.  Rocks,  $6.00- 
100.  Prepaid.  Dotterer’*  Hatchery,  Shanesville,  Pa. 


FAM0UXHKK5 

Preferred  by 


POULTRY 

RAISERS/ 


sim! 

™c°kUs*H 


-u»e !  i 


It’s  the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  (poultry  raisers 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry.  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST_We  have  combined 

three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy; 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now,  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Q  A  or  Accuracy  Guaranteed  on 

Sexed  Chicks 

Non  Sexed 
Per  IOO 

Pullets 

Per  IOO 

Males 

Per  IOO 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Reds  . 

$  6.40 

$10.90 

$  5.90 

6.90 

11.40 

5.90 

Anconas,  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns,  English  White  Leghorns  (large type) 

6.40 

13.90 

2.45 

6.90 

13.90 

3.45 

8.40 

12.90 

9.90 

8.40 

14.90 

3.45 

5.40 

8.90 

4.90 

4.90 

tt.90 

2.45 

4.40 

DISCOUNT: 


( Except  for  Light  Males  and  Mixed  Sexed)  25c  per  IOO  on  orders  of  500  or  more.  50c 
per  IOO  on  orders  of  1,000  or  more.  AOO  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  iOO 
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A  poultry  man  said  to  us  recently: 
“It’s  not  the  feed,  it’s  the  food  you 
pay  for.” 

Sounds  queer  doesn’t  it?  —  but  that’s 
the  story  of  economy  expressed  in 
a  very  simple  way. 

It’s  not  only  what  the  chick  eats,  but 
what  she  can  do  with  it  after  she 
eats  it  that  counts. 

If  you  analyze  the  droppings  of  im¬ 
properly  fed  chicks  you’ll  find  food 
elements  that  should  have  gone  into 
the  chick  . . .  but  were  not  digested. 
In  Chicatine,  chicks  get  the  kind  of 
food  elements  they  do  digest. 


And  now!!  you  can  obtain  this  same 
time-proven  feed  with  all  the  additional 
advantages  ofpellet  feeding — Everything 
they  need  in  every  pellet  they  eat  —  no 
picking  out  part  of  the  feed  —  no  waste!! 
Now  is  no  time  to  stand  still  in  feeding 
practice.  Thousands  of  poultry  men  are 
cutting  costs  with  Chicatine  Pellets,  and 
thousands  more  will  join  them  in  the 
months  ahead.  By  all  means,  try  this  bet¬ 
ter  feed  this  season.  You’ll  be  convinced. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


THIS  FREE  Booklet  contains  helpful 

information  on  rais-  i — 

ing  chicks  for  profit,  j  — 

Send  for  your  copy.  /  — 


(CHICATINE  is  also  furnished  in  Mash  Form.) 


A  Product  of  Tioga  Mills,  Inc 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

mm . hub . . . . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

No  B.  W.  D.  reactors.  Every  Chick  uniform  master  bred.  Regular  18c  and  20c  Chick 
quality.  Breeders  housed  in  Pens  of  IOO  birds  each. 

PRICE:  $11.75  per  100  —  $115.00  per  1000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NO  B.W.D.  REACTORS.  PRICE:  $10.25-100— $100.00-1000 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  SEX  LINKED  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  PULLETS,  95%  Accurate . $12.75-100;  $127.50-1000 

DAY  OLD  COCKERELS,  95%  Accurate _  8.75-100;  87.50-1000 

Bend  lc  per  chick,  balance  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Add  %c 
per  chick  for  less  than  100.  Other  Breeds  at  low  prices. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.’ 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D. — 100%  live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.  &  W.  Box -It  I.  Reds  &  W.Wyand  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Mmorcas. .  7.50  37.50  75 
H.  Mix  $6.00.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  30.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LARGE  CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every 
Monday  of  each  week.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested 
for  B.W.D.  Personal  Supervision.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Beg.  &  H.  Mix  $6.00  $30.00  $60 
Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks....  6.50  32.50  65 
R.I.  &  N.H.  Reds,  W.Wyan.  B.Orp.  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICK  PRICES 
REDUCED 

White  Leghorns,  Barred,  White  1  100 — $7.00 
and  Partridge  Rocks.  White  V  500 — $32.50 
Wyandottes  and  Reds  J  1000 — $65.00 

Flocks  all  B.W.D.  Tested.  Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Sent  Prepaid. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  202,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Large  English 
LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers 
of  the  Large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  2  to  5 
years  old,  weighing  up 
lge.  Chick  prices  $8.50  & 
wks.  old  $12.-100. 


Box 

3 


Richfield,  Pa. 


Wn.j  for  1937  Picture  Book 

HOW  TO  BREED  SQUABS 

To  Elmer  Rice 

Box  205  MELROSE,  MASS. 

Thousands  wanted  every  week  in  the  year  at  profitable 
prices.  See  the  market  page  of  this  paper  for  market, 
men’s  figures  for  squabs.  Get  this  luxury  trade. 


NEUHAUSER 


R  LUCK  r. 

°°  t! 


//  ,  r,  V.UCK 


G00D  LUCK 

CHICKS 

LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

YOU’LL  make  more  money  with  Neu- 
hauser’s  “Good  Luck’’  Chicks  from 
blood-tested  breeders.  New  Low  Prices 
by  ordering  NOW.  No  waiting.  Only 
$1.00  books  your  order. 


SEXED 

PULLETS 

*1022  up 


DAY.0LD 

COCKERELS 

*222  up 


LIGHT  BREEDS 

$52£  up 

'  assorted) 


8-10-12  Week  Pullets  at  Low  Prices 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  104  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

Eastern  Plant  —  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va. 


From  Large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  blood-tested 
free  range  healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $7.00 
per  100:  $33.50  per  500:  $65.00  per  1000.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  catalog. 
Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  — Started  Chicks  — Cross  Breds 


PULLETS 

Popular  Breeds. 


Big  variety.  Low 
Prices.  All  ages.  Or¬ 
der  NOW.  Seven 

Tested  breeders.  Catalog. 


TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Box  R  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


WEADER’S  Blood  Tested  CHICKS 

Bar..  Wli.  &  Bf.  Rocks,  B.  Orps.,  R.  I.  Reds.$7.45- 100 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas .  9.95-100 

Large  White,  Broun  &  Buff  Leghorns .  6.95-100 

Asst.  Breeds,  $6.45:  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  30c  each. 
Our  FREE  OFFER  reduces  cluck  prices  75c  a  100 
Chicks  100%  live  del.  guar.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O  D 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  Bx.  B,  McClure,  Pa. 


Incubating  Goose  Eggs 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  regulate  an 
incubator  hatching  goose  eggs?  I  bought 
an  incubator  this  Spring  and  it  has  been 
in  use  about  three  weeks.  The  first  week 
I  tested  the  eggs,  most  of  them  had  live 
germs  in  them  but  the  third  week  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  about  half  were  dead.  I  have 
heard  that  this  usually  happens  and  that 
incubators  are  not  successful  for  hatching 
goose  eggs.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this?  I  placed  the  incubator  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  The  first  week  I  cooled  the  eggs 
every  night  for  about  20  minutes,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  week  I  gave 
them  a  like  cooling  in  the  morning  and 
also  sprinkled  them  with  water.  The 
fourth  week  I  shall  put  them  in  water 
every  day  until  they  hatch.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

"While  geese  may  be  hatched  in  incu¬ 
bators  as  chicks  are,  the  general  advice 
of  those  who  keep  but  a  limited  number 
is  to  depend  upon  the  goose  mother  or 
the  broody  hen  to  replenish  the  flock.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  just 
what  temperature  is  best  during  the 
hatch,  as  advice  upon  this  point  as  well 
as  upon  cooling,  moistening,  etc.,  varies 
considerably  at  the  hands  of  several  ad¬ 
visers.  As  incubators  vary  also  to  some 
degree  in  management  it  is  best  to  follow 
the  directions  given  by  their  makers,  they 
having  done  the  experimenting  with  their 
machines. 

Willet  Randall  gives  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  :  “An  incubator  temperature  of  102 
will  give  you  good  results  and  we  usually 
raise  ours  during  the  last  week  to  103. 
Keep  hatching  eggs  moist  before  and 
after  setting.  There  is  more  danger  of 
drying  them  up  than  there  is  in  too  much 
moisture.”  The  eggs  maye  be  moistened 
by  sprinkling  with  tepid  water. 

From  your  letter  I  judge  that  you  have 
not  erred  in  keeping  the  eggs  too  dry  or 
in  failure  to  cool  them  enough,  in  fact, 
you  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  cooling 
and  moistening  with  considerable  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  proposed 
daily  bath  after  the  fourth  week  is 
reached  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  30tli  or 
35th  day  of  hatching — depending  upon 
the  breed  kept — may  prove  a  little  exces¬ 
sive.  M.  B.  D. 


Swans 

Who  doesn’t  admire  a  snow-white  swan 
floating  gracefully  on  a  blue  body  of 
water?  Swans  spend  but  very  few  hours 
on  land.  Those  hours  spent  on  land  are 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  tender  blades 
of  grass  and  other  herbage  to  their  liking. 
They  come  ashore  to  eat  hard  grain  and 
bread,  also.  All  the  rest  of  the  hours  are 
spent  in  the  water.  During  their  sleep¬ 
ing  hours,  which  are  usually  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  one  leg  is  usually  out  of  water 
and  their  long  snake-like  neck  under  one 
wing. 

I  never  stop  to  admire  my  neighbor’s 
swans  but  I  think  of  “Beauty  and  the 
Beast.”  Beautiful,  graceful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  when  one  is  aione,  or  a  pair,  yet 
when  Mallard  ducks  or  other  swans  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  scene  they  are  most  pugna¬ 
cious.  Each  pair  of  swans  has  a  stretch 
of  water  which  they  cover  and  fight 
fiercely  if  others  trespass.  Mallard  ducks 
and  swans  seem  to  be  a  favorite  combina¬ 
tion  in  this  section  of  the  country,  yet  the 
poor  Mallards  are  harassed  from  March 
to  November.  When  Mallards  are  both¬ 
ered  too  severely  they  resort  to  flying 
but  their  young  often  are  killed  by  the 
swans.  Given  plenty  of  space  on  a  body 
of  water  this  never  happens,  but  on  the 
smaller  ponds  this  is  common. 

Swans  are  fierce  fighters.  They  never 
hesitate  to  attack  a  dog  during  the  nest¬ 
ing  season  and  even  at  other  times.  After 
the  cygnets  are  hatched  the  mother 
broods  them  on  her  back  and  ruffles  up 
her  wings  to  hold  them  and  warm  them 
during  the  day.  At  night,  during  the 
first  week  or  two  the  mother  returns  to 
her  nest  with  the  cygnets.  Due  to  the 
numerous  enemies  such  as  snapping  tur¬ 
tles,  rats  and  foxes,  few  if  any  cygnets 
grow  to  any  size.  I  feel  that  cygnets 
might  be  successfully  raised  artificially. 
Those  that  do  grow  to  maturity  are  sort 
of  grayish  in  color  until  they  molt  in 
their  second  year.  The  male  swan  is 
called  a  “cob.” 

Swans  are  very  hardy  birds.  They  are 
left  in  the  water  in  this  part  of  the  State 
until  the  water  freezes  over.  They  are 
then  removed  to  yards  which  are  fenced 
to  keep  out  animals.  Shelters  are  gen¬ 
erally  available  but  not  necessary.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  swans  are  fed  as  geese. 

Massachusetts.  c.  I.  G. 


Gfhis  FREE 

BOOK 


TELLS  HOW  TO  STOP 
COCCIDIOSIS 


STOP  CHICK  LOSSES! 
Other  Toxite  users  do  it .  .  . 
you  can  do  it,  too!  Read  how 
this  great  discovery  protects 
rour  birds  . . .  and  your  profits. 
Before  you  get  your  chicks 
SPRAY  WITH  TOXITE  and 
AVOID  DISEASES  likeCoccidi- 
osis.  Bronchitis,  White  Diarrhoea 
and  Worms. 

WRITE  TODAY.  Get  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  Book.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  Toxite,  we  will  ship 
by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Only  $1.50 
per  gallon. 

Your  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 


TOXITE  LABORATORIES  BOX  ^CHESTERTOWN 


TOXITE 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
?IDiai4I?]  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  "FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel, 


SAVE  MONEY  quality  CHICKS 
17  Breeds  To  Choose  From 

ALSO  STARTED  CHICKS  clup 

Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Breeders  tested 
by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D.  carefully 
selected  breeders  are  culled  under  my  personal 
supervsion.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  catalog  giving 
all  the  details  of  our  hatchery  and  breeding  stock. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R. - McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEHMAN’S 


IVI  HIl  O  White8  Lea  horns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  G.  W.  Leg’s. $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  6.50  32.00  60 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  6/  up 

Twenty  Years’  Breeding  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE.  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


SHADEL’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Chick  Prices  per  100  1000 

English  Leghorns . $6.00  $60 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  70 

From  range  raised  special  selected  Blood- 
Testod  Breeders.  Circular  telling  all  about 
them  FREE.  Clucks  shipi>ed  postpaid. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

John  Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Customers  Prove  MON  IDEAL. 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortalitv. 
Two  weeks  guarantee  with  chicks.  Try  them  once.  We 
know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t  waste  monev,  time 
with  cheap  chicks.  Quality  stock,  100%  State  tested 
accredited  for  Pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  ou 
three  weeks  old.  Hatches  every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS.  R  7.  NORWICH.  Conn. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY 


DAY  OLD  PULLETS 

We  have  employed  a  sexing 
expert  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are  offering  pullet 
chicks  guaranteed  90%.  White  Leghorns  from  large 
type,  old  breeders.  Hubbard  and  Christie  strain  New 
Hampshires.  Rocks,  Orpingtons  and  ducklings.  Cockerel 
chicks  3c  each.  All  of  our  chicks  are  from  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  Banker.  Bansville,  N.  Y. 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


rUACC  rmrifQ  have  satisfied 

LiIH JC  vrllvIVQ  for  25  years 

Big  White  Leghorns  —  It.  C.  Brown  l  eghorns 
Giant  Blaek  Mlnoreas  —  Bocks  and  Reds 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Bx.  60.  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


BECK’S  STATE  WIW  CHICKS 

23  loading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  $8  per 
100  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  $12:  Poults  $35.  Cat 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


BARIU’l)  ROC'K  EGGS  for  Hatching.  Tested 
ttock,  360— $  IS.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  4,  Auburn.  New  York 
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Eighth  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


Miss  P.  and  I  have  decided  to  mak’e 
reservations  for  the  Alaska  trip  and  I  en¬ 
close  check  for  two  of  us.  I  have  not 
talked  wTith  Miss  H.  yet  but  will  phone 
her  and  tell  her  of  our  decision.  E.  M.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

My  sisters  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go 
with  you  this  Summer  so  I  am  enclosing 
a  check  for  $30.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  mail  itinerary  to  my  cousin 
who  is  interested  and  who  I  hope  will 
be  able  to  go.  We  enjoyed  the  1032  and 
the  1034  trips  and  from  what  we  hear 
this  one  will  be  equally  well  worth  while. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  tour  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  and  Alaska.  B.  R.  P. 

Maryland. 

We  are  interested  in  taking  this  trip 
and  I  am  sending  check  for  $20  deposit  as 
requested.  The  balance  will  be  forwarded 
when  necessary.  c.  G.  F. 

New  York. 

These  friends  went  on  our  Panama 
Canal  trip  and  now  going  to  Alaska  will 
form  a  fine  contrast.  As  wre  have  said 
before  the  eagerness  with  which  our  for¬ 
mer  travel  friends  join  up  with  us  is  the 
best  advertising  we  can  have  for  the  trip. 
We  have  yet  to  get  any  report  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  any  of  the  trips. 


Will  you  kindly  give  me  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  11)37  Scenic  Tour.  I 
would  like  the  cost  and  whether  that 
amount  includes  all  expenses. 

New  Hampshire.  MRS.  p.  c.  L. 

The  itinerary  gives  full  information  of 
what  we  do  each  day  on  the  trip.  It 


gives  the  time  we  arrive  and  leave  the 
various  points  and  the  price  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent.  accommodations,  whether  upper 
or  lower  berth,  compartment  or  drawing¬ 
room  and  the  deck  used  on  the  boat.  The 
price  you  pay  covers  all  the  expenses  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  you  may  wish  to  incur 
for  your  personal  pleasure  or  souvenirs, 
mail,  etc.  The  tips  and  sightseeing  and 
hotel  accommodations  are  all  included  in 
the  price  you  pay. 


Sorry  but  I  will  not  be  able  to  make 
the  trip  this  year  as  I  cannot  go  far 
from  home.  It  certainly  was  a  wonderful 
trip  in  1935  to  Alaska  and  those  who  go 
this  year  will  surely  have  a  glorious  ex¬ 
perience.  As  long  as  I  live  that  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  most  outstanding  trip  I  ever 
had-  Heavenly  scenery.  I  am  constant¬ 
ly  thinking  of  it.  E.  ir.  F. 

New  York. 

Your  itinerary  brought  wonderful  and 
beautiful  things  to  me  but  regret  I  can¬ 
not  venture  this  year.  Had  hoped  soon 
to  join  your  party  again  as  1  have  the 
kindest  memories  of  my  trip.  I  wish  you 
every  success  this  year  and  perhaps  some 
other  time  I  can  join  you.  if.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  tone  of  the  letters  that  are 
reaching  us  with  every  mail.  The  inter¬ 
est  in  the  trips  we  have  had  can  be  easily 
noted  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  trips  bear  repeating  and  all  are 
eager  to  go  again  and  do  go  again  and 
again.  Alaska  is  a  country  that  is  a  lode- 
stone  for  all  of  us.  There  is  something 
mysterious  and  alluring  in  the  very  word. 
All  the  stories  we  have  heard  about 
Alsaka  make  us.  wish  we  could  see  it  and 
here  is  the  oppotunity.  The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  where  at  2  A.  M.  it  is  still 
daylight  and  the  period  of  night  is  so 
shortened  that  the  rising  sun  follows  close 
on  the  setting  sun.  Imagine  seeing  that 
famous  Taku  Glacier.  We  go  so  close  to 
it  that  we  feel  the  breath  of  the  icebergs 
and  the  blast  from  the  steamer’s  whistle 
loosens  a  piece  of  ice  that  falls  with  a 


great  plop  into  the  water.  There  are  in¬ 
teresting  points  of  call  all  the  wmy  from 
Seattle  to  Skagway  and  we  may  visit 
canneries,  fisheries,  mines,  waterfalls  and 
the  interesting  churches  and  buildings  in 
the  towns.  There  is  the  famous  Russian 
church  at  Sitka  that  still  maintains  the 
grandeur  of  the  early  days  when  Russia 
held  the  territory. 

The  boat  is  steady  and  the  water  is 
quiet  and  smooth  and  there  is  no  sea¬ 
sickness  on  this  trip — we  are  in  sight  of 
land  all  the  time  on  this  Inside  Passage 
to  Alaska.  The  fresh  salt  air  and  the  keen 
mountain  air  are  invigorating  and  in 
addition  we  view  the  wonderful  scenery 
that  unfolds  as  w’e  go  along  and  we  are 
thrilled  to  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
it.  Life  on  a  boat,  too,  is  full  of  jollity. 
There  is  so  much  to  see  and  do  the  days 
pass  all  too  quickly. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  beautiful  Gla¬ 
cier  Park  to  visit  and  our  stay  at  the 
hotel  will  give  us  time  to  look  around 
and  see  some  of  the  places  we  have  not 
visited  on  other  trips.  On  the  return 
we  go  to  Jasper  Park  and  spend  a  night 
there  and  also  go  to  the  Edith  Cavell 
monument  and  get  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  finest  parks  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  It  is  noted  as  a  sanctuary  for 
wild  game. 

You  will  want  to  join  this  party  so 
send  for  the  itinerary  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  go.  Send  in  your  reservation  with 


a  $10  deposit  and  have  a  wonderful  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  We  start  July  24  and  you 
will  write  this  down  as  a  red  letter  day 
if  you  go  with  us. 

Send  in  coupon  on  page  433  and  de¬ 
cide  to  cast  your  lot  with  us  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


The  Bookshelf 

Conservation  of  the  Soil,  by  A.  F. 
Gustafson ;  312  pages ;  195  illustrations, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
text.  This  is  a  thorough  study  of  ero¬ 
sion  and  the  methods  for  its  prevention 
and  control.  Contour  tillage,  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  terracing,  removing  gullies,  flood 
control,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  clear  detail. 
Price  $3 ;  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

As  One  Gardener  to  Another,  by 
Lucy  M.  Ellis ;  279  pages ;  many  illus¬ 
trations.  This  is  an  unusual  book,  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative.  Reading  it  is 
like  talking  with  someone  who  knows 
plants  in  a  friendly  way.  Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York ; 
price  $2.50. 

Friday  to  Monday  Gardening.  This 
beautiful  book,  by  Margaret  Goldsmith, 
tells  of  her  week-end  experiences  in  gar¬ 
dening.  Her  business  as  an  interior  reeo- 
rator  in  the  city  uses  most  of  her  time, 
but  she  has  certainly  used  her  week-ends 
to  advantage  in  what  has  been  seen  and 
done.  This  book  of  195  pages  has  33 
beautiful  illustrations.  Price  $2.50,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Whittlesey  House,  New  York. 

Wine  Grapes,  by  Philip  M.  Wagner; 
2S9  pages;  40  illustrations.  The  types 
of  grapes  for  this  purpose ;  propagation, 
planting,  training,  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vesting,  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  very  complete  book.  Price  $2.50; 
published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  451. 

CHERRY  VAJLLEY,  N.  Y.—  2  rooms  for  offices, 
opportunity  dentist.  Write  ADVERTISER 
3691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  cottage,  electric  lights,  in 
village.  Caughdenoy,  N.  Y.;  good  fishing. 
Write  BEN  LEROUX,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  farm,  fully  equipped,  in 
Connecticut,  near  cities.  ADVERTISER  3695, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM  And  rabbit  business:  house,  rab¬ 
bit  barns  and  108  New  Zealand  White  breed¬ 
ing  does  in  production;  4  acres;  about  80  miles 
from  New  York  City;  good  opportunity;  owner 
lives  in  city;  price  $5,800,  terms.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  SHORE,  MD„  64  acres.  2  streams, 
woodland,  fruit,  8-room  house,  barn,  granary, 
milk-house.  ADVERTISER  3701,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  improved  highway, 
25  miles  from  Albany,  near  two  large  lakes; 
9-room  house,  barn  and  henhouse;  $.800  gets 
deed,  payment  of  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
C.  D.  STREVELL,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  314-ACRE  poultry  farm,  eight-room 
colonial,  modern  white  stucco,  slate-roof 
house,  double  garage,  fruit;  $1,000  discount  for 
cash.  ROLAND  COOLIDGE,  Hudson,  Mass. 


18  ACRES  LAND,  all  available  for  lots;  will 
sell  by  lot,  plot  or  section;  double  house  on 
property.  L.  GLADWELL,  427  Lake  St., 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  Jersey,  small  farm  or  country 
home,  well  water,  good  buildings:  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  price  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  —  Sale,  50  acres,  40-mile 
zone,  Rt.  32;  home,  investment,  farm,  camp; 
trout  stream,  lake;  $3,500,  terms.  BOX  324, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY,  near  Summit  —  6  lots  100x150 
ft.,  9-room  house,  partly  furnished,  complete 
electric  appliances,  garage,  6  chicken  houses 
for  800,  with  runs,  electric  wiring,  manure 
house,  tools;  selling  on  account  of  illness;  10 
minutes  from  station,  1  hour  from  New  York, 
5  minutes  from  churches  and  school.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — lG5-aere  farm,  6  acres  woodland, 
3  acres  orchard,  20  acres  pasture,  136  acres 
chestnut  loam  farmable  ground;  7-room  stone 
and  brick  house,  bank  barn  52  ft.  by  100  ft., 
equipped  with  35  Jamesway  stanchions  and 
cement  floor,  pig  stable  16x60  ft.,  2  chicken 
houses  20x40-ft.,  garage  and  all  necessary  out¬ 
buildings;  electric  lights  and  running  spring 
water;  crops,  48  acres  Winter  wheat.  14  acres 
Winter  barley:  14  mile  to  good  hard  road;  a 
bargain  for  only  $90  per  acre;  also  full  line  of 
stock  and  equipment  if  desired.  Address  BOX 
181,  R.  D.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


$2,200.  $800  DOWN,  buys  a  new  7-room  house. 

electricity,  on  beautiful  shore  of  Fair  ITaven 
Bay,  Summer  resort,  good  fishing.  BOX  43, 
Fair  naven,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Near  New  Bedford,  on  Route  140. 

about  4  acres,  10-room  house  and  barn,  mill 
with  valuable  water  rights  and  gravel  pit  if 
desired;  suitable  Summer  home  or  year-round; 
ideally  located  for  tea-room,  tourists,  poultry 
farm,  greenhouses,  garage,  etc.  Address  RUTII 
C1IACE.  31  Parker  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


DAIRY  AND  CASH  crop  farm  on  Route  57.  On¬ 
tario  County.  N.  Y.;  Grade  B  milk  market; 
school  bus,  mail  route,  milk  truck,  telephone 
and  power  line  services;  156  acres,  120  tillage; 
7-room  dwelling,  tenant  house.  86-ft.  dairy  barn, 
concrete  stable;  barn  No.  2  32x90.  horse  barn, 
ice  house  and  poultry  house:  all  in  very  good 
repair;  $8,500;  investigate  long-term  payment 
plan:  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  acre,  10  rooms,  2  baths,  ga¬ 
rage,  large  barn  connected  with  poultry  house, 
all  conveniences;  ideal  for  poultry  or  tourist 
trade;  located  on  main  highway.  5  minutes  to 
village;  reasonable  price.  BOX  17,  R.  F.  D., 
Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Catskill  Mountains,  small  chicken 
farm,  other  revenue:  opportunity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  rent,  7-room  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  reasonable.  RADCLIFFE,  126  Lott 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Best  53-acre  farm:  pecans,  fruit, 
11  acres  crops,  tractor.  RINKLE,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  82,  Hawthorn,  Florida. 


3  AND  4-ACRE  restricted  plots,  fine  view 
Ramapo  Mountains,  half  hour  Washington 
Bridge,  213  feet  State  road  frontage.  S90  deep; 
price  $1,200.  half  cash.  WM.  SCHIMMEL, 
Waldwiek,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  200-acre  farm  on  both 
sides  of  Highway  Route  1,  Northport.  Maine; 
8-room  house.  2  barns:  suitable  tourist  inn, 
roadside  stand,  gas  station;  electric  being  in¬ 
stalled;  agent  on  premises;  rent  $20  per  month 
on  lease.  WOODS,  542  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  stocked  and  equipped  farm 
that  will  produce  immediate  income;  reason¬ 
able  rent,  good  road,  electricity.  ADVERTISER 
3720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Catskill  Mountains  public  garage, 
Highway  9-W,  with  furnished  bungalow;  $300 
until  Fall.  CLARK  S  COLONY,  R.  D.  2,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  124  ACRES,  fine  Summer  home  for  some¬ 
one  who  likes  quiet  and  mountains;  bath  and 
electricity:  36  head  livestock:  will  sell  with  or 
without  livestock :  reason  for  selling  failing 
health.  MRS.  F.  WAREET,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM,  90  acres,  money-maker,  25  miles 
Philadelphia,  delightful  South  Jersey  climate; 
80  acres  fruit,  balance  woodland:  3,000  apples, 
Stayman,  Delicious,  McIntosh,  Paragon,  Romans, 
Grimes;  3,000  peaches,  nale.  Belle  Georgia,  Ju¬ 
bilee;  6.000  grapes,  all  trimmed,  sprayed,  in 
1006'n  condition  for  production;  should  produce 
$10,000-$15,000  crop  this  year;  land,  buildings, 
equipment  perfect  condition — a  showplace;  mod¬ 
ern  niouse,  7  rooms,  bath,  hot-water  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity;  barn,  wagon-house,  tool-house,  pump¬ 
house.-  water  tank,  large  chicken-house,  new 
3t>-li . i—  Allis-Chalmers  tractor,  200-gallon  power 
sprayer,  1  '4 -ton  Ford  truck,  2  disk  harrows, 
complete  farm  equipment;  marvelous  bargain, 
$23,500.  easily  financed.  E.  A.  PETTIT,  706 
Cedar  Ave..  Pitman,  N.  J.  Phone  638. 


WANTED — ffmall  cottage  within  two  hours  of 
New  York  by  middle-aged  lady:  high  eleva¬ 
tion;  $500  full  price.  ADVERTISER  3727,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Juneau,  Alaska,  Fishing  Boats  and  Gold  Mine 


TO  RENT — 6-room  house,  improvements,  coun¬ 
try,  $30.  MRS.  FISH,  Mansfield,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Combination  fruit  and  poultry  or 
fruit  and  dairy  if  easily  converted,  50-150 
acres,  reasonable,  near  large  markets;  describe 
in  detail.  ADVERTISER  3731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


AN  IDEAL  HOME  for  elderly  persons,  beautiful 
scenery,  all  home  comforts,  auto  rides,  11 
miles  from  Brattleboro:  highest  references;  very 
reasonable  terms.  MABELLE  F.  GORDON, 
Williamsville,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Board  in  private  Protestant  family 
on  farm  within  70  miles  New  York  City  for 
14-year-old  boy;  no  other  boarders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  farm  home.  Write  MRS. 
CLARENCE  PETERSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BOARD  three  elderly  people, 
quiet  modern  farm  home;  rate  $6  per  week. 
MRS.  GEORGE  DIEFFENBACH,  Dushore,  Pa. 


HILL  CREST  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa.,  boarders. 

in  quaint  Kishacoquillas  Valley,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  cooking,  shady  porch  and  lawn;  Gentiles. 
Write,  MRS.  JOHN  D.  YODER,  Belleville,  Pa. 


PLAN  TO  SPEND  your  vacation  at  my  private 
home  in  Maine;  beautiful  lake  scenery,  boat¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  etc., 
from  own  farm:  all  conveniences;  moderate 
rates.  ADVERTISER  3711,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OPENING  COUNTRY  home  for  elderly  people, 
$6.50  week.  ADVERTISER  3723,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Ya.,  board¬ 
ers:  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains;  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 


REFINED  WIDOW  would  share  her  four-room 
house  with  unencumbered  woman,  very  rea¬ 
sonable  expenses,  semi-rural,  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  3724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ADULTS  DESIRE  Summer  board  on  New  York 
State  farm,  close  to  trout  streams;  clean, 
wholesome,  congenial  surroundings  essential.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS — Former  nurse  will  board  invalids 
desiring  old-fashioned  country  home;  reason¬ 
able;  Bradford  County,  Pa.  BOX  51,  Sugar 
Run,  Pa. 


MAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  board,  small  pri¬ 
vate  farm,  all  year  if  moderate  weekly  rate: 
Frenchman;  obliging;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  —  Farm  home  in  Virginia,  modern 
convenience,  healthy  place  for  children,  moth¬ 
er’s  care.  ADVERTISER  3735,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  TAKEN— Write  ‘"THE  OLD  HOME¬ 
STEAD.”  Mansfield,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFl  L  FARM-HOME,  quiet  surroundings, 
can  accommodate  few  guests.  ADVERTISER 
3739.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders.  May  to  November,  farm 
home.  Write  MRS1.  BERT  PRATT,  R.  D.  1, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEWT  crop,  white  clover.  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON'S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  —  60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5.40 
buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75. 
buckwheat  $1.50;  some  specials.  Write  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  gallon. 

10-lb  pail  $2. SO.  5  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid 
zone.  DUDLEY  LEAVITT,  So.  Royalton, 


sugar 

third 

Vt. 


BROILERS,  ALIVE,  from  producer,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices;  dress,  sell  retail;  build  profitable 
business;  terms  cash.  FEATHERDAEE,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 


li'L'L  A - W  1US. 
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not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


$2.50, 
F.  W. 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 


cash. 


PEAT  MOSS,  manured.  115  bushels;  make  offer- 
»o.  delivery.  FEATHERDALE,  New  Paltz, 


MATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  WIN- 
CHELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.’ 


CACt  ASIANS  FOR  gentleness,  productiveness 
and  good  wintering;  queens  75c  each.  HARRY 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


DEEP  WELL  Keystone  pump  for  sale,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  connection  with  town  water  sys¬ 
tem;  pump  in  splendid  condition.  Apply  F.  B 
RIGGS,  Indian  Mountain  School,  LakeviPe 
Conn. 


WANTED— Used 
TULL1S,  R.  1, 


‘Tullford”  for  Model  T. 
North  East,  Md. 


J. 


10R  SALE — Kohler  light  plant,  110  volt,  2,000 
watts;  perfect  condition:  sacrifice,  $200;  pow¬ 
er  line  through.  DEMAREST,  Box  18,  New¬ 
foundland,  N.  J. 


^ Y ^.SEPARATOR  in  perfect  condition. 

B.  CAPPS,  Rt.  3,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


M  ANTED  —  Woodworking  machines  for  small 
cabinet-maker  shop  and  sawmill;  also  oil  en¬ 
gine  for  power;  state  lowest  prices.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 

$2.00,  postpai d — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Shippers  who  have  unpaid  claims 
against  J.  Hamburger,  Inc.,  227  West 
Street,  New  York,  for  produce  shipped 
the  concern  July  1,  1936,  to  the  present 
time,  may  file  their  claims  for  payment 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  This  company 
had  a  bond  with  the  Department  for  the 
protection  of  shippers  and  covers  ship¬ 
ments  of  “all  agricultural,  horticultural, 
floricultural,  vegetable  and  fruit  products, 
honey,  nuts,  wool  and  hides,  but  shall  not 
include  grains  or  timber  products.”  It 
also  applies  to  New  York  State  shippers 
only  as  out-of-State  shippers  do  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bond.  Veri¬ 
fied  claims  must  be  presented  on  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  any  who  have  such  claims 
should  send  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  blanks  and  get  the  claims  in  prompt¬ 
ly.  Claims  must  be  filed  before  May  29. 

On  August  19,  1933.  I  shipped  Jaffery 
&  Lyons,  Inc.,  Commission  Merchants, 
333  Washington  St.,  New  York,  five 
crates  of  blueberries.  I  have  letter  from 
them  admitting  that  they  received  ship¬ 
ment,  but  in  error  sent  the  check  to  a 
concern  in  Portland.  Me.,  but  informed 
me  that  they  would  collect  same  and 
forward  to  me  at  once.  After  waiting  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  I  again  wrote, 
but  have  received  no  reply.  I  have  these 
letters  stating  they  received  the  berries 
and  acknowledging  the  error  in  paying 
the  other  concern  instead  of  me.  Will 
you  advise  me?  t.  ir.  W. 

New  York. 

This  firm  went  out  of  business  several 
months  ago  and  there  is  no  record  of  an 
address  for  them  now.  They  were  bonded 
by  the  New  York  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  a  time  but  they 
are  not  licensed  now  and  the  name  is  not 
found  in  any  trade  publication.  How¬ 
ever,  out-of-State  shippers  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  bond  and  no  collection  could 
have  been  made  under  it  for  our  friend. 
Since  the  transaction  occurred  in  1933 
there  is  no  possible  way  to  make  the  col¬ 
ection  now  and  the  instance  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  following  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  promptly. 

I  ordered  an  Aero-Cycle  of  Don  Hol¬ 
lister,  manager  of  Aero-Cycle  Co.,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  I  sent  a  check  for  $50  in 
advance  at  his  request  and  received  a  let¬ 
ter  saying  that  the  car  would  be  delivered 
within  10  days.  No  car  came.  I  made 
inquiry  and  was  informed  that  they  were 
remodeling  and  moving  the  plant  and  that 
they  would  be  delayed  indefinitely  as  they 
wished  to  do  things  right  and  be  able  to 
take  care  of  production  in  the  future 
without  more  delays,  etc.,  and  I  should 
be  patient.  The  check  was  cashed.  I 
wrote,  requesting  either  delivery  of  the 
car,  or  a  return  of  my  money  within  10 
days.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  reply.  I 
wonder  if  you  know  of  this  company  and 
if  they  are  producing  and  delivering  cars, 
or  just  drawing  in  checks  and  giving  the 
victims  the  laugh.  d.  w. 

Ohio. 

Letters  are  evidently  reaching  Mr. 
Hollister,  but  he  makes  no  response.  It 
is  our  information  that  the  Aero-Cycle 
Company,  a  Michigan  corporation,  was 
dissolved  in  1935.  We  put  this  record  on 
file  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  .T.  D.  Proctor, 
now  operating  from  214  Furman  Bldg., 
Corpus  Cliristi,  Texas,  is  again  soliciting 
funds  to  build  or  drill  another  oil  well. 
It  seems  the  man  is  a  dentist  and  takes 
time  off  from  drilling  wells  to  drill  teeth 
or  vice  versa.  Nine  years  ago  I  sent  $90 
to  this  man  for  which  I  received  nothing. 
After  all  this  time  he  dares  to  ask  for 
more  for  some  other  scheme.  P.  H. 

New  York. 

Dr.  Proctor  sends  out  a  four-page  let¬ 
ter  explaining  that  misfortune  overtook 
him  and  he  was  completely  wiped  out  in 
a  previous  venture ;  that  he  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  save  his  friends,  even  to 
using  his  personal  income  from  dentistry 
to  make  good  to  stockholders.  This  first 
venture  was  in  Wichita  Falls,  Kan.  He 
has  now  started  another  proposition  in 
Corpus  Cliristi,  Texas,  and  is  confidingly 
approaching  the  old  victims  for  money  to 
promote  the  new  venture,  which  he  is  of¬ 
fering  to  a  limited  number  of  friends. 
The  fortunate  ones  are  those  who  will 
adopt  our  reader's  attitude  and  decision. 
Drilling  wells  is  a  costly  business  and  the 
returns  are  not  certain.  If  oil  is  struck 
you  may  rest  assured  the  promoter  will 
get  the  major  share,  but  if  there  is  no  oil, 
the  investors  bear  the  brunt. 

Will  you  collect  this  bill  for  me?  In 
August,  1936,  I  shipped  two  cases  of 
eggs  to  the  Pride  of  the  Farm  Creamery, 
8804  3rd  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  I  have  written 
them  and  did  not  get  a  reply.  The  bill 
is  $18.60.  Do  you  know  whether  they 
are  in  business  or  not?  D.  c. 

New  York. 

This  firm  was  dissolved  and  all  mail  is 
returned  undelivered.  There  is  no  way  to 
make  collection  now. 


I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Middle- 
town  Daily  Times .  written  by  a  neighbor 
of  ours,  Orin  T.  Pierson.  He  is  one  the 
farm  his  uncle  owned  and  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully  before  he  died.  Now  it  would 
not  support  one-half  the  75  cows  it  did 
then.  Last  year  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  got  after 
him  to  compel  him  to  take  his  horses  in 
out  of  the  snow  banks  in  the  fields  in 
zero  weather.  His  boorish  gossip  is  no 
credit  to  himself  or  his  community. 

New  York.  A  FARM  woman. 

According  to  the  clipping  Mr.  Pierson 
has  a  simple  philosophy.  If  he  does  not 
understand  a  problem,  he  is  in  favor  of 
anything  The  R.  N.-Y\  opposes.  Since  it 
opposes  neglect  of  brute  animals,  that 
may  be  why  he  put  his  horses  to  pasture 
in  snowbanks  in  zero  weather. 

The  old  Spanish  prisoner  is  still  in 
jail.  This  time  in  Mexico.  Two  of  my 
fellow  minister's  have  received  similar 
letters  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

New  York.  J.  w.  D. 

One  way  to  be  sure  Spring  has  come  is 
to  get  these  letters  from  the  Spanish 
Prisoner.  His  “darling  daughter”  is  still 
in  dire  want  while  he  is  languishing  in 
prison  on  a  bankruptcy  charge.  This 
must  be  a  life  sentence,  and  he  must 
have  imbibed  the  waters  at  Ponce  de 
Leon’s  Fountain  of  Youth.  The  scheme 
is  endless,  but  put  the  letters  in  the  fire 
and  let  him  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

The  Public  Service  Institute,  Inc.,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  given  20  days  to 
answer  a  charge  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  based  on  so-called  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  The  company  advertises  that 
they  have  a  staff  of  20  or  more  qualified 
instructors ;  that  the  staff  consists  of  for¬ 
mer  government  experts  in  Civil  Service 
matters;  that  thousands  of  pupils  have 
passed  Civil  Service  examinations  and  re¬ 
ceived  government  appointments;  that  an 
enrollment  or  position,  or  both,  and  other 
assertions  which  are  claimed  to  be  mis¬ 
leading.  Through  its  agents  and  under 
the  “refund  agreement,”  it  alleged,  they 
represent  that  government  positions  are 
guaranteed  to  students  successfully  finish¬ 
ing  the  courses  and  that  all  money  paid 
will  be  refunded  if  no  government  posi¬ 
tion  is  secured.  Such  refund  agreements 
are  alleged  to  be  misleading  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  difficult  of  fulfillment  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  upon  which  a  re¬ 
fund  depend  are  uncertain  and  may  not 
exist  or  happen.  The  Commission  charges 
that  the  “so-called  refund  agreement  is 
inoperative  and  meaningless  in  a  majority 
of  cases.” 

Will  you  give  me  any  information  you 
can  as  the  reliability  of  the  Eastern  Art 
Co.,  Providence.  R.  I.?  Their  represen¬ 
tatives  are  canvassing  this  part  of  the 
country  and  agree  to  give  you  an  oil 
painting  made  from  a  picture  which  you 
furnish,  and  the  charge  is  $3.98.  It  seems 
to  me  a  very  funny  thing  to  ask  for  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  time  the  proof  is  sliowTn  to 
you  and  not  when  finished.  They  claim 
to  have  agencies  in  Hackensack  and  En¬ 
glewood.  N.  J.,  and  several  other  places. 
An  early  answer,  stating  any  information 
possible  in  regards  to  this  concern  will  be 
appreciated.  E.  E.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  Eastern  Art  Co.,  and  the  United 
Art  Association,  were  names  used  by 
Frank  McKinnon,  of  710  Eddy  Street, 
Providence.  R.  I.,  in  the  sale  of  tinted  or 
colored  enlargements  of  photographs  and 
of  the  frames  for  same.  He  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  stop  representing  that  his  “pho¬ 
tographic  enlargements  are  oil  paintings, 
portrait  paintings  or  water-color  paint¬ 
ings,  or  paintings  produced  by  hand  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  photography.”  It  is 
claimed  the  pictures  are  merely  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  original  photographs.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  made  the  representation  that 
the  $3.98  represented  the  actual  cost  of 
the  materials  used  and  frequently  a  prize 
contest  or  “drawing”  would  entitle  the 
customer  to  a  “painting”  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price.  The  price  usually  repre¬ 
sents  the  actual  cost  of  production.  The 
frames  are  represented  as  having  values 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual  selling 
price.  It  is  alleged  by  the  Commission 
that  the  company  realizes  the  largest 
profit  in  the  sale  of  frames  which  are 
sold  for  as  much  as  the  agent  can  obtain. 
The  Commission  orders  Mr.  McKinnon 
or  his  companies  to  cease  representing  in 
any  way,  or  through  a  failure  to  disclose 
the  facts,  that  the  pictures  sold  by  him 
are  of  such  size  and  shape  that  the 
frames  can  be  procured  anywhere  when 
in  fact  they  can  only  be  obtained  from 
him. 

The  license  of  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  44 
West  26th  St.,  New  York,  has  been  re¬ 
voked  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  They  were  listed  as  han¬ 
dling  cut  flowers.  Shippers  with  unpaid 
claims  against  this  house  should  send  to 
Albany  for  the  proper  forms  and  file  their 
verified  claims  with  the  Department  on 
or  before  May  31,  1937. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


■■i  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Te^mg1  TT^unj  uf  uiil  States;  with 

£ TORS  FOUNDS 

aiend 


TpWBPtWf^Talendar  year 


VWELL  13  JKIaJL> 


WELL  BREEDERS’ 


Quality  Chicks  since  1911.  Pullorum-free  by  State  test  since  1928. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  more  chicks  raised  and  greater  egg 
production  of  the  pullets  produced,  it  would  appear  that  freedom 
from  Pullorum  disease  is  an  investment  which  returns  dividends 
many  times  greater  than  people  realize.” 

Prof.  D.  H.  Horton,  State  Inst,  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin  of  Jan.  13,  1937. 

DON'T  take  chances  with  inferior  chicks  THIS  year!  Our  new  interesting  Cata¬ 
log  tells  the  story.  It’s  FREE.  We  ship  PREPAID,  and  Guarantee  100%  delivery. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Tel.  645-4 


Chick  pr< 


EAR'S  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  '’capacity*1* 


Few  plants  in  the.  world,  and  no  other  plant 
in  the  East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  1937 
Chick  production.  More  OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  Sires  mated  to 
HEN  breeders  used — bloodlines  from  200  to  300  Egg  Offi¬ 
cial  Record  hens  laying  24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better.  WENE  Super-Breeding 
is  making  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  the  sale  of  large,  premium-market-price  fancy  eggs  and  fancy 
table  fowl  for  families  throughout  the  East.  One-Day  Service  many  popular  varieties.  Hatches 
every  week  of  the  year.  12  years  bloodtesting. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Roeks  White  Leghorns  (Sesed,  If  desired) 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  White  or  Black  Giants 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  —  N.  H.  or  R.  I.  Reds 
Write  Today  for  New  SUMMER  PRICES.  A  postcard  will  do.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  2900-E  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


CVCl)  YY  tCIV  VI  U1C  VClU.  J .it 

BREEDS: 


Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  A.  P.  A. 
Supervised  flocks.  All 
breeders  bloodtested  and 
bred  for  large  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Don’t  Wait.  .  . 
order  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  Free  Calan- 
der  Catalog. 


HERE  ARE  MY  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  ON 

WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend"  CHICKS 


Take  advantage  of  Wolf  low  summer  prices.  You  can  make  money 
because  Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks  live  and  grow. 

MATING  "AA"  MATING  “AAA”  MATING 

I.'  C?' BmwneLeflhohr0nSn.8:  $6.40  $7.00  $8.00 


White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wy.,  S.  C. 

Black  Minorcas  . 

New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons... 
White  and 

Black  Giants  . 


6.50  7.75  8.75 

7.50  8.25  9.25 

8.00  8.50  9.50 

Add  50c  to  price  for  orders  of  less  than  100  chicks. 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  $6.00  per  100:  Assorted  Odds-Ends  $5.75  per  100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  5,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


THDRHW0DD  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  from  the  World's  finest  Bloodlines  have  no  superior.  Sensational 
egg  production,  large  quick  maturing  broilers,  insure  highest  profit.  Order  NOW.  or  send  for 
our  BIG  FREE  4  Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  PRICES  PREPAID. 

C.  A.  SIMS  AA  Select  AAA  Exhibition 

Mgr.  .  AMAZING  LOW  PRICES  100  500  100  500 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $7.00  $35.00 

Barred.  White.  Buff  Rocks,  Reds.  Aneonas,  W.  Wyandottes  6.50  32.50  7.50  37.50 

Buff  Orps.,  Buff  and  White  Minorcas.  N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  8.50  42.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants .  9.50  47.50 


Assorted:  100 — $4.50: 

THORNWOOP,  INC. 


500 — $22.50.  Heavy 

DEPT.  200, 


Mixed:  100— $6.00;  500— $30.00 


Hatched  in 
World's  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


X 


FOR 

VIGOR 
HARDY 

NORTHERN  sT0CK 
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36  to 30  el.  EGGS' 
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TWELVE  GENERATIONS  OF  OLD 
HEN  BREEDERS,  back  of  each  chick  as¬ 
sures  you  of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  Every  Egg  laid  on  our  own  fa  rm. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Starting  Feed  Included  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  on  all  orders  booked  three  _  _ 

weeks  in  advance.  Get  our  free  Catalog. 

.x  30  Years  Service  to  New  England  Farmers. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


REEDERS 
LO  0  D  -TESTED 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  Q.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  lOOO^B 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.50  $30.00  $60  USialiUSdUfl 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  7.00  32.50  65  lTw!T7¥ 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad  1937  catalog 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  C0C0LAMUS.  PA. 

-  ■  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  - 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWO,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  ioo  500 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $6  50  $32  50 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  '  6  50  32  50 

BAR.  Sc  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  Sc  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  Sc  BUFF  ORPINGTONS'."'  7  00  35  00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  o00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED . 


From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 


6.00 


45.00 

30.00 


1000 

$65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

90.00 

60.00 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 


BOX  R  — 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  hatches  May  24;  June  1-8-15-22-29.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD.  Electric  Hatched. 
1  rompt  Shipments.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per—  ,50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $3.50  ‘ 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4  00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  4.50 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$31.00 

$60.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70.00 

4.50 

8.50 

41.00 

80.00 

SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 


THE  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 

season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 

these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 

in  these  columns.  Tell  our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MODERN  DAIRY  FARM 

At  et  Sacrifice 

Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

250  acres  of  sunny,  fertile  meadows  and  woodland  in 
gently  rolling  countryside.  Spacious  barns  and  creamery 
to  accommodate  50  head  of  stock.  Farmhouse  and  3 
excellent  tenant  houses.  Complete  with  equipment  at 
groat  sacrifice.  For  particulars  write  Box  74  Trinity 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Telephone  R Ector  2-9300 


to  us.  We 
for  them 
24  hours. 
110  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  —FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  deportment  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


5  EXPERIENCED  FARM-HANDS  for  June  1, 
$30  month,  room  and  board;  state  age  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  PAFFENDORF  PROS., 
North  Arlington,  N.  J. 


MII.KERS,  CERTIFIED  dairy,  clean,  healthy, 
lf>  cows :  steady  employment,  6-day  week, 
10-hour  day;  $!)  week  and  hoard  start,  $10  later; 
single  men.  SHEFFIELD  FARMS  CO.,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Pleasant,  competent  housekeeper 
with  clean  bill  of  health;  simple  farm  home; 
state  salarv  and  experience  first  letter.  MRS. 
DAI.EE  WATTS,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


WANTED — Certified  milker,  certified  dairy,  15 
cow’s;  wages  $40  and  l>oard:  write  age,  refer¬ 
ence,  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 
of  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  more;  licensed  in 
own  State;  $54  to  $66  a  month  and  full  main¬ 
tenance;  8-hour  duty.  Apply  by  letter  to 
CREEDMORE  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Queens  Vil¬ 
lage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  steady  job; 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3685,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HANDY-MAN,  tending  kennels, 
dogs,  lawns,  private  home;  board,  $25  month¬ 
ly.  HIMWICH,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  general  work,  dairy  farm;  board 
self  in  furnished  quarters;  usual  privileges; 
$45  per  month.  JOHN  B.  OLSON,  Falls  \  illoge, 
Conn. 


WOMAN,  SETTLED,  white,  active,  capable 
cook,  housework;  adult  family;  laundry,  wait¬ 
ing;  private  estate;  $35  monthly;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  3688,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  COUPLE,  no  children,  to  take  charge 
of  up-to-date  farm;  must  have  experience  in 
farming  and  livestock;  good  dry  milker  and  the 
proper  care  of  milk ;  wife  required  to  do  light 
laundry  and  help  with  housekeeping;  only  will¬ 
ing  workers  and  congenial  couple  will  be  con¬ 
sidered;  steady  position,  separate  modern  living 
quarters;  full  farm  privileges;  salary  depending 
on  the  qualifications  of  couple;  recent  references 
required;  write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  FIRST-CLASS,  A-l  Gentile  woman,  over 
35  years  of  age  to  live  in;  dude  ranch,  ac¬ 
commodating  30  to  35  guests;  must  have  ability 
to  make  up  own  menus;  modernly  equipped 
kitchen;  state  salary  expected;  references  re¬ 
quired.  L.  R.  THURSBY,  Milford,  Pa. 


WANTED — nouseworker;  must  be  clean,  able 
and  willing;  steady;  modern  home;  only  sin¬ 
gle  woman  who  likes  country  need  apply;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  MRS.  JACOB  ZIMMER¬ 
MAN,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Man,  between  25-45  years,  good 
milker,  good  teamster,  Swede  or  Danish,  so¬ 
ber,  no  smoking;  wages  $25-$30  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY — Good,  reliable,  no  bad  habits,  to  work  on 
farm,  do  general  work;  must  be  honest,  neat. 
JOHN  PIZZO  FARM,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  good  milker,  desired,  $50  per 
month,  board  and  lodging;  only  clean,  ambi¬ 
tious  man  considered.  STEWART  E.  SCO¬ 
FIELD,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


BOY  WANTED,  general  work,  seashore;  board 
and  $8  monthly,  start.  ADVERTISER  3090, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  for  modern  farmhouse 
wanted;  wife  for  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work;-  man  for  all-round  and  garden,  one  who 
can  milk  preferred;  state  age,  ability,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  no  fur¬ 
niture  needed.  ADVERTISER  3068,  care  Rural 
New- York  er. 


WANTED — General  farm  workers,  wages  $30 
to  $45  [S' r  month,  room  and  board;  state  age 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  extra  milker  to 
manage  50-cow  dairy  farm;  must  have  best 
of  references.  SIDNEY  TAYLOR,  Lafayette, 
N.  J. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  small  modern 
home,  pleasant  conditions  for  neat,  cheerful 
person:  write  particulars  HOUSE,  67  Linda 
Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  middle-aged,  appreciate 
good  home,  moderate  pay.  BOX  283,  Wind¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man.  12-cow  dairy,  driver’s 
license,  $35  month,  room,  board,  laundry. 
PHILIP  ROBINSON,  60  Washington  Ave., 
Patchogue,  N.  Y’. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  couple  at  coun¬ 
try  place  with  all  modern  facilities,  near  Jit. 
Airy,  Lambertville.  N.  J.;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Jrarried  poultryman.  cottage;  must 
milk,  drive  car  and  tractor;  no  liquor;  state 
salary,  references.  ADY'ERTISER  3707,  care 
Rural  New-Y orker. 

YY’ANTED  —  Capable  I’rotestant  white  woman 
able  to  care  for  entire  small  household  and 
two  boys;  state  salary.  BOX  515,  C'happaqua, 
N.  Y. 

YY’AN'TED — Honest  elderly  Protestant  woman, 
help  in  house,  be  one  of  family;  good  home, 
modern  conveniences.  MRS.  YVIEGLE,  417  Dyek- 
ntan  St.,  Peekskiil,  N.  lr. 

WANTED — Girl  or  lady  chambermaid  to  take 
care  of  10-room  country  hotel.  ALPS  CAS¬ 
TLE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  WANTED  —  YY’oman,  general  house¬ 
work:  man.  gardener;  stale  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  lowest  salary.  YY’rite  GOLD,  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  or  telephone  Ridgefield 
808. 

YY’ANTED — Couple  to  work  on  farm,  Sullivan 
County,  herd  of  13  cows;  man  to  farm,  wom¬ 
an  work  inside;  two  in  family;  good  salary, 
good  home.  EMERY  LOYV,  South  nill,  Grahams- 
ville,  N.  Yr. 

WANTED — Experienced  single  farm-hand,  good 
milker  and  teamster,  sober;  $35  monthly  and 
board.  M  ATII I A  SEN,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 

FARM-HAND  TO  ASSIST  farmer  on  small  pri¬ 
vate  estate  in  Westchester  County;  $35  a 
month  and  hoard:  write  stating  experience  and 
references.  II.  B.  MULLER,  Room  1001,  60 

Broadway,  New  Y’ork  City. 

EXPERIENCED  IIOUSEYVORKER,  cook,  for 
family  with  two  children,  modern  home;  give 
qualifications,  references  and  salary  desired. 
BOX  113,  YY’ater  Mill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YY’ANTED  —  JIarried  man,  small  family,  for 
dairy  farm;  only  clean,  thorough  milker  and 
one  familiar  with  farm  machinery  need  apply; 
$50  and  privileges.  BOX  340,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

YY’ANTED — First-class  milker  and  general  farm¬ 
hand.  single;  $35-$40,  board,  room,  washing. 
BOX  346,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -First-class  cook  for  Summer  board¬ 
ing  -house;  Adirondaeks,  June  to  September. 
ADY'ERTISER  3714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YY’ANTED  —  Experienced  married  farmer  with 
working  sons,  capable  operating  hundred-acre 
dairy  farm  (Dutchess  County),  fully  equipped 
and  stocked;  must  handle  tractor  expertly; 
modern  house,  good  salary,  unusual  farm  privi¬ 
leges  offered;  write  age,  nationality,  reference; 
wife  or  daughter  may  work  in  owner’s  home. 
ADY’ERTISER  3715,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

YY’OMAN  COOK  and  wait  on  table,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  farm  borne  taking  adult  boarders;  $23 
month  and  tips,  $20  bonus;  send  references,  de¬ 
scribe  self  first  letter.  BOX  61,  Ridgebury, 
N.  Y. 

MAN  OR  YY’OMAN  to  operate  farm  boarding¬ 
house  on  concession  basis,  serving  35  men; 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.  ADY’ERTISER  3716, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

COUPLE  TO  MANAGE  dry-stock  farm;  East¬ 
ern  New  York  State.  ADY’ERTISER  3717,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

YY’ANTED — Dairyman,  dry  milker,  clean  and 
sober;  wages  $30  per  month.  CLARENCE 
VARIAN,  Peekskiil,  N.  Y. 

COOK,  GENERAL  housework;  state  wages;  send 
photograph ;  references  required.  33  EAST 
HIGHLAND  AVE.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

YY’ANTED — Couple;  man  must  understand  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  woman,  cook  for  two,  light 
housework;  must  be  reliable,  furnish  refer¬ 
ences;  state  salary,  age,  experience;  tenant 
house;  child  no  objection;  milk,  eggs,  vege¬ 
tables;  permanent  job.  JOHN  RYAN,  Lamb- 
kine  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y’. 

YY’ANTED — Man,  handy  with  tools,  willing  to 
live  in  country;  give  land  privilege  and  rooms 
for  services  rendered.  ADY’ERTISER  3719,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — In  Southern  New  England  an  able- 
bodied  young  man  with  some  mechanical 
ability  who  is  interested  in  fruit-growing  and 
would  like  a  good  steady  job;  no  chores.  AD- 
Y’ERTISER  3721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER’S  HELPER,  $5  weekly,  nice  home; 

small  family.  Reply  MRS.  E.  II.  EISELE,  Jr., 

51  YY’elliugton  Ave.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  YY’OMAN  gardener,  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  floriculture,  with  genuine  love  of 
plants  to  assist  woman  owner;  lovely  Connecti¬ 
cut  home,  moderate  salary  to  responsible,  agree¬ 
able  person;  address  with  details,  references  and 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3722,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  on  clean  modern  dairy  farm; 

must  be  experienced  milker;  forty  dollars  per 
month  and  board;  also  retail  delivery  salesman 
on  established  milk  route.  L.  LINDQUIST, 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

YY’ANTED — General  farm  hand,  single,  for  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker;  $40  per 
month  and  steady  year  around  job;  middle-aged 
man  preferred.  F.  A.  MARSH  &  SON,  R.  F.  D 

1,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single,  steady  man  for  work  on  large 
dairy.  Wrile  or  apply  PEItESTAM  BROS 
Moons  Dairy,  Yardley,  Pa. 

WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm,  experienced 
married  farmer,  around  40  years,  no  children; 
good  milker,  teamster,  or  tractor  man;  wife  to 
care  for  living-room  and  sleeping  rooms  of  six 
single  men  and  board  one  employe;  living  quar¬ 
ters  consist  of  five  rooms  and  bath,  equipped 
with  electricity  and  natural  gas;  give  age, 
height,  weight,  experience  and  references.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  372n,  care  Rural  New-  Y’orker. 

WANTED— Middle-aged  farm-hand,  milk  2  cows 
$20  monthly  and  board;  steady.  SPITZElt! 
Katonali,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  --  Man  for  painting  and  carpentry; 

room,  board  and  medium  wages.  B.  L 
SYY’EET,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Single  man,  farm-raised,  work  on 
well  equipped  poultry  farm  in  Connecticut; 
must  board  self;  room  in  main  poultry-house; 
wages  sixty  dollars  month:  references.  ADVER 
TISER  3726,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry-hand 
milker,  teamster;  no  booze;  $30  month,  room 
and  board.  WARD  WELCH,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  FARM  couple,  white,  young,  no 
children;  man  to  work  around  farm  and  take 
care  of  animals;  must  like  dogs;  wife  foi-  maid 
and  general  housework,  no  laundry,  small  fami¬ 
ly:  $30  each  per  month,  good  board  and  room. 
BOX  263,  Moliegan  Lake,  N.  Y’. 

YY’ANTED — Middle-aged  single  handy  repair  man 
on  modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker; 
year-round  employment;  YY’arren  County.  N.  J. 
ADY'ERTISER  3730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  —  Farmer,  caretaker,  drive  car;  wife, 
housekeeper,  plain  cook;  permanent;  state 
age.  salary  desired.  BOX  423,  Pleasantville, 
New  York. 

GENERAL  IIOUSEYY’ORKER.  white,  for  fami¬ 
ly  of  three:  good  home:  $25  to  start.  A.  G. 
GRAFF,  83  Broadway,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y’. 

YY’ANTED  —  Refined,  middle-aged  woman,  in 
small  restaurant,  capable  of  good  plain  home¬ 
cooking;  one  who  desires  pleasant  home  condi¬ 
tions  to  large  salary.  YVTite  M.  HENDERSHOT, 
Thornwood,  N.  Y’. 

YY’ANTED — Jfan  for  poultry  farm;  state  salary 
and  experience  first,  letter.  R.  L.  Mac- 

ARTIIUR,  Bethel,  N.  Y. 

FARMERETTE,  HOUSEKEEPER,  $15  monthly; 

single  handyman  $20  monthly,  room,  board. 
BOX  175,  R.  1,  Hellertown,  Fa. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  YY’HITE,  Protestant.  good 
home.  Nassau  County;  state  salary,  age.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  3740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  on  dairy  farm,  good  milk¬ 
er;  nice  home  to  right  man;  must  be  real 
farmer;  own  living  quarters.  AIRS.  SOPHIE 
SCIIY1IDT.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  HANDY-MAN  for  chicken  farm, 
drive  car.  help  build :  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  TOSTRUDE,  42-20  Hunter  St., 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y’. 

YVANTED — YY’oman  for  general  housework,  plain 
cooking;  three  children  from  8  to  15  years; 
good  wages.  MRS.  YV.  BRADFORD  WALKER, 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

WANTED — YY’oman  for  housework,  white.  Prot¬ 
estant;  plain  cooking  with  knowledge  of  can¬ 
ning  and  jelly  making;  household  laundry,  elec¬ 
tric  washer  and  mangle;  country.  Long  Island : 
$10  weekly.  ADY’ERTISER  3742,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEYY’ORKER.  PLAIN  cook.  $40  monthly; 

experienced,  references.  ADY’ERTISER  3743, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  TO  LEARN  mink  farming.  Write  AD- 
\  ERTISER  3744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — Intelligent,  experienced,  hard-work¬ 
ing.  farmer:  real  knowledge  of  horticulture: 
married,  childless,  about  30-35  years  old;  act  as 
caretaker  and  help  owner  develop  real  farm 
from  standpoint  making  money  and  sharing 
liberally  in  profits;  will  pay  wages,  although  not 
interested  in  mere  wage-earner;  real  chance  for 
couple  with  brains;  must  have  good  references; 
owner  will  Interview  by  appointment  Saturdays, 
Sundays;  Telephone  Kent  151-3  or  write  stating 
qualifications.  II.  W.  JENNY’S,  R.  F.  D.,  Corn¬ 
wall  Bridge,  Conn. 

Situations  Wanted 

SITUATION  YVANTED — JIarried  man,  practical 
and  college  trained,  managing  fine  estates', 
general  agriculture,  livestock,  beef  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  horses,  veterinary,  landscaping,  general 
construction  work:  prefer  Maryland  or  South; 
references.  ADY’ERTISER  3638,  care  Rural 
New  -Yorker. 

SHEPHERD  DESIRES  position;  experienced  in 
fitting,  showing,  selling  Down  breeds:  age  32, 
married;  available  June  1.  JIORRIS  YY’IIITE- 
HEAD,  Danby,  Y’ermont. 

SINGLE  POULTR  Y’JIAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  sober  and  efficient.  ADY’ERTISER 
3683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

JIIDDLE-AGED  YY’OJIAN,  position  housekeeping, 
in  clean,  refined  home,  city  or  country;  fond 
of  animals;  state  salary  offered.  ADY’ERTISER 
3686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  YY’ANTED — Jlaintenanee  mechanic, 
experienced  in  ail  repair  work  for  large  es¬ 
tate,  camp  or  institution;  first-class  reference' 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  3687,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  43,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position  of  any  kind;  references; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  3689,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

SITUATION  YVANTED— Nurse,  companion.  AIRS 
ROGER  YVILLIAMS,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  AMERICAN,  28,  wishes  work  on  estate 
or  small  farm  as  handy-man;  experienced  all 
repairs.  ADY'ERTISER  3693,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY’JIAN,  60  YEARS  old,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AIAN,  23.  agricultural  school  graduate, 
wants  job  on  small  estate  as  a  milk-house 
man.  ADY’ERTISER  3699,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

POSITION  YY’ANTED  by  a  middle-aged  man; 

can  do  all  kinds  of  work  or  as  caretaker.  BOX 
61,  North  Bennington,  Y’ermont. 

YY’ANTED — Job;  good  place  to  stay;  middle- 
aged  couple,  Germans;  mason  of  fine  art; 
woman,  great  farm  help,  cook.  ADY’ERTISER 
3702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN  YVISHES  job  as  foreman  or  man¬ 

ager  on  farm.  ELI  FAUFAYV,  R.  D.  2.  care 

E.  Canzoneri,  YY’alden,  N.  Y. 

FARJI  MANAGER,  with  college  and  20  years’ 
practical  experience  in  diversified  farming  and 
dairying  here  and  abroad,  wants  position  on 
large  farm  on  50-50  basis  or  salary  and  part 
of  profits;  write  in  detail:  excellent  references, 
refined  family;  personal  interview.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  3703,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  excellent  character.  ADVERTISER 

3708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  on  farm  for  Summer:  room, 
board.  $10  monthly;  age  17:  information,  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  E.  BlSlAR,  73  E.  127th  St., 
New  York  City. 

AIAN,  SINGLE,  45.  reliable,  employed  as  su¬ 
perintendent.  desires  change;  handy:  in  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel;  understands  steam;  references.  AD- 
VERTISElt.  3709,  care  Rural  New  Y’orker 

HUSKY  HIGII-SCnOOL  boy  wants  work  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm  beginning  June  20  PHILIP  CALI; 
WELL,  Jr.,  7  Shirley  Lane,  New  London,  Conn. 


Ship  your  eggs  ( 
have  a  place 
We  pay  within 

MARKETING 


WANTED  —  Position  as  herdsman  by  single 
American,  age  38.  honest,  reliable  and  depen¬ 
dable;  absolutely  no  liquor;  moderate  user  of 
tobacco:  available  on  or  before  June  15.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY-MAN  desires  change, 
years  of  experience,  college  training;  manu¬ 
facturing  of  all  dairy  products,  also  fancy  ice 
creams.  ADVERTISER  3712,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


MANAGER,  ALL  BRANCHES  diversified  estate 
and  commercial  farming,  specialty  dairying, 
poultry,  orchards;  profitable  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3718.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  YY’ORK  on  dairy  farm  by-  high-school 
boy.  IS,  good  worker,  strong,  interested  agri¬ 
culture.  HOAG,  40  New  St.,  Port  Richmond, 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  farms,  estates  and 
care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages  from  14 
to  18  years;  wages  for  tx>ys  with  one  or  more 
years  of  farm  or  estate  experience  $10  to  $30  a 
month  and  carfare;  give  references  w'ith  first 
letter.  Address  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  Newtown  High  School,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y'. 


EXPERIENCED  CHAUFFEUR,  houseman,  gar- 
dener,  married,  young  Scotchman,  would  like 
job;  city,  country,  June  1;  references.  GUS- 
1  A\  E  ROBERTSON,  115  Buckingham  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE.  TWENTY,  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 

ate;  specialized  in  dairy  mfg.,  dairy  testing: 
holds  tester's  license;  desires  position  in  this 
line;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3728,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  farm 
school  graduate,  capable  of  taking  full  charge; 
best  references.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  CAPABLE,  good  manager,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  cook,  available  June  15;  de¬ 
sires  position  modernly  equipped  home;  has  New 
York  driving  license.  ADVERTISER  3732,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER, 
Neyv  York  or 
3733,  care  Rural 


PRIVATE  estate,  references; 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


YY  AITRESS.  YOUNG  American  woman,  30. 

wishes  job  in  country  within  130  miles  of 
iNew  York  City;  honest,  conscientious,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADY  ERTLSER  3736,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YY  ANTED — Job  on  the  farm,  good  milker  and 

teamster.  ADVERTISER  3737.  care  Rural 
A  ew- Yorker. 


1  OR  A  GOOD  and  congenial  borne,  well  edu¬ 

cated.  28-year  man,  with  thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  poultry  farming  is  willin'*  to 
'™rk.  minimum  wage.  CHARLES  SPING- 
ARN,  3o6  YY .  34th  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


ing,  painting,  glazing.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
•1*41.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 

or  small  estate;  experienced.  JOSEPH  YYTLF 
care  Ilolden  Sawin,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Harrison,  Maine! 


manager  of  farm  or  estate;  life  experience 
breeding  dairy  cattle,  producing  high-grade  milk- 
soil  conservation,  crop  rotation;  can  shoyv  re¬ 
sults  both  in  past  and  future;  38  years  old  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  3743,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BOARDING  HOUSE,  tourist  inn.  State  road,  all 
improvements;  20  rooms;  bathing,  fishing,  op¬ 
posite  park:  $3,500,  $700  cash,  $30  monthly. 
ADY  ERTISER  3579,  care  Rural  Neyv- 1' orker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm,  reasonable;  suitable 
for  chickens,  berries  or  potatoes;  Adirondack 
section.  ADVERTISER  3621,  care  Rural  Nevv- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED  —  Milk  condensing  plant  or  site  on 
railroad  in  milk  territory,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  100.000  pounds  daily,  with  about  700  gal¬ 
lons  water  available  per  minute;  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania;  write  fully,  describing  water 
source,  whether  deep  well,  spring  or  surface. 
ADVERTISER  3627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEYYr  COUNTRY’’  home,  all  city  improvements, 
seven  rooms,  large  sun  porch,  three-car  ga¬ 
rage,  other  buildings,  10-acre  wood  land,  over 
two  acres  landscaped,  with  160  evergreens,  200 
flowering  trees  and  bushes;  ideal  place  for  re¬ 
tired  or  health-seeking  people;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  or  game  farm;  near  church,  school,  stores 
and  post  office;  $9,500,  half  cash,  no  trade  con¬ 
sidered.  OYY’NER,  Box  7,  Clarksburg,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  modern  chicken  es¬ 
tablishment,  5,000  capacity,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  104,  Pine  Bush,  N.  IV 


FOR  SALE— 23-acre  equipped  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  beautiful  country  home  or  high-class 
boarding  house;  in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  C.  YV . 
PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 111 -acre  farm,  good  house,  barn, 
good  land,  tools,  1  borse,  2  cows,  1  heifer, 
suitable  for  Summer  home;  call  or  write  GEO. 
SCHYVIDTAL,  YY’est  Pond  Road,  North  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


SACRIFICE  SALE — 2  or  4  choice  building  lots, 
Ardsley.  YY’esteliester  County;  cash  or  terms. 
YV.  SPIER,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


8-ACRE  Y’lLLAGE  Poultry  Farm  -  Hatchery. 

Catskills,  improved  road,  attractive  12-room 
house,  electricity,  1,600  layers,  buildings  for 
3,000.  ADVERTISER  3645,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


12  ACRES  OF  PASTURE  land,  some  wood,  3 
blocks  from  Nicholas  Ave.,  Stratford.  M.  P. 
McKENNA,  108  Pembroke  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beautiful  tourist  home.  Summer 
boarding,  modern,  electricy,  liot-water  heat: 
$2.31X1  business  last  year;  also  cut  flowers  and 
dressed  poultry  business;  97  miles  New  York. 
Route  9.  ADY  ERTISER  3652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I>  OR  SALE — 210-acre  farm  with  buildings,  res¬ 
taurant,  gas  and  oil,  vegetable  stand;  High¬ 
ways  9  and  4;  $5,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
CLARENCE  PETERSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE,  50x125,  $100:  down  and  $10 
a  month;  near  Lake  Hiawatha,  30  miles  from 
New  York.  IVERSON,  Boonton  Manor,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


1  OR  SALE1 — Small  house  and  garage  in  village- 
wrile  for  particulars.  FRED  KASCH,  Mon¬ 
roe.  N.  Y  . 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  449. 


Long  Island  Notes 

A  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
correct  foundation  planting  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  Long  Island  home-owner. 
Ilis  pleasant  early  American  gray  shin¬ 
gle  house  with  its  wealth  of  green  shrubs 
and  vivid  flowering  bushes  today  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  “problem  planting 
house”  which  he  says  it  had. 

The  problem  was  to  blend  the  house 
which  stood  on  a  hill  with  no  large  trees 
for  background,  with  the  lawn ;  to  over¬ 
come  some  rather  unsightly  but  neces¬ 
sary  architectural  obstacles,  and  to  soft¬ 
en  the  effects  of  angles,  which  one  often 
has  in  the  Early  American  square-type 
of  house. 

Today  the  rich  dark  green  of  yews 
planted  along  the  foundation  of  the  house 
is  cut  back  as  they  grow  so  as  to  keep 
them  the  proper  size,  without  injury  to 
this  type  of  shrub.  As  a  flower  border 
in  front  of  this  interesting  blending  of 
green,  jonquils  in  Spring  give  way  to  the 
vermillion  of  Oriental  poppies  a  little 
later  in  the  season,  and  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  to  deep  blue  petunias. 

At  the  extreme  corners,  the  severe 
angles  of  the  house  are  hidden  by  tall 
cedars.'  At  two  corners  of  the  lawn 
mixed  plantings  of  hybrid  rhododendrons 
with  azaleas  at  the  ends  do  much  to  over¬ 
come  the  fact  that  the  young  maple  trees 
on  the  lawn  are  still  slow  in  showing  an 
appreciable  size. 

Although  the  house  is  six  years  old, 
the  owner  has  never  had  to  move  any  of 
his  evergreens,  nor  does  he  expect  to. 
And  here  is  his  reason  : 

“Instead  of  filling  in  all  of  the  spaces 
along  the  foundation  with  shrubs,  as  we 
felt  tempted  to  do,  we  left  wide  enough 
spaces  between  shrubs  to  allow  for 
growth.  These  spaces,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  unsightly,  my  wife  filled 
each  year  with  large  red  geranium  plants, 
which  she  took  into  the  house  in  the  Fall. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  our  shrubs 
had  increased  so  that  there  were  no  gaps 
to  fill  and  each  shrub  was  thus  permitted 
to  develop  symmetrically.” 

“Nothing  grows  by  the  sea.”  So  says 
the  new  resident  who  isn't  a  seasoned 
sea-side  gardener.  But  scouting  along 
the  verdant  North  Shore  of  Long  Island 
even  along  the  water’s  edge,  nature  re¬ 
futes  this  idea.  Walls  and  fence  lined 
with  hollyhocks,  blue  masses  of  delphini¬ 
um  and  gay  blue  and  yellow  iris  seem  to 
thrive  in  the  salt  air  and  sandy  soil. 

Visitors  to  Port  Washington,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  often  tarry  to  look  at  the  interest¬ 
ing  gardens  of  yesterday  which  enhance 
an  old-fashioned  white  house.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  early  American  lines  has 
brought  more  than  one  passer-by  to  the 
door  to  ask  if  they  might  make  measures 
of  the  house  to  use  in  building,  because 
it  seems  so  architecturally  ‘  right. 

The  shrubs  and  flowers  have  much  to 


These  Hay  Tools 
Make  Every 
Minute  Count  at 
Haying  Time 


Above:  The  McCormick-Deering  Side-Delivery 
Rake  is  invaluable  in  preventing  bleaching  and 
leaf  loss. 

Below:  Fast,  economical  baling  being  done 
with  a  McCormick-Deering  Hay  Press.  Various 
sizes  of  horse  and  power  presses  are  available 
in  this  line. 


Horse  and  Tractor  Mowers 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Dump  Rakes*  Sweep  Rakes 
Tedders  •  Loaders 
Stackers  •  Presses 


Above: The  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  No.  7 
Enclosed  -  Gear 
Mower  has  all  gears  i 
and  driving  mechan-  ■ 
ism,  including  the 
ratchets,  enclosed 
and  running  in  a 
bath  of  oil. 


0  Come  haying  time,  it  ’s  a  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  know  you  have  equipment 
that  will  see  you  through  this  job 
without  any  loss  of  time.  That’s  why 
it  is  important  to  check  over  your  hay 
tools  early  and  make  neccessary  repairs 
or  replacements. 

Place  your  order  now  with  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  tools 
you  need  and  you  will  be  prepared  to 
get  your  haying  done  in  short  order. 
McCormick-Deering  Hay  Tools  come 
to  you  today  better  than  ever,  with  a 
record  of  many  years  of  satisfactory 
work  back  of  them.  These  modern 


Above: TheMcCormick- 
Deering  Cylinder-Rake 
Hay  Loader  picks  up  hay 
from  either  windrow  or 
swath. 

At  left:  For  stacking  a 
large  amount  of  hay,  the 
McCormick  -  Deering 
Sweep  Rake  and  Hay 
Stacker,  used  in  combi¬ 
nation,  do  the  work  fast. 
Here  is  a  Farmall  equip¬ 
ped  with  sweep  rake. 


mowers,  rakes,  loaders,  tedders,  stackers, 
and  presses  will  lighten  your  labor  and 
help  you  produce  high-quality  hay.  They 
are  the  best  help  you  can  get  for  this 
important  job. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 


AOA  Qa  Mirkinnn  Avil. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


do  with  this  pleasing  simplicity.  The 
lawn  is  several  feet  lower  than  the  side¬ 
walks  along  the  street,  and  a  honeysuckle 
hedge  along  the  front  shares  its  space 
with  pink  rambler  roses  which  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  in  profuse  masses.  As  you 
walk  down  three  stone  steps  to  the  lawn, 
you  are  struck  with  the  abundance  of 
white  blooms.  With  the  rich  greens  that 
only  an  old  lawn  and  big  trees  yield,  the 
purity  of  white  flowers  is  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  White  phlox,  along  the  rock  garden 
wall,  masses  of  white  petunia  in  sunny 
gardens,  white  dahlias,  shasta  daisy  aster 
and  evening  scented  stocks  are  among  the 
white  flowers  of  the  gardens.  In  the  back 
yard,  near  a  picturesque  old  barn,  Japa¬ 
nese  money  plant  sends  up  the  first  pur¬ 
ple  blooms  of  the  Summer  and  the  last 
silver-white  of  Autumn,  ready  to  be 
picked  and  kept  in  the  house  throughout 
the  Winter. 

A  gardener  out  at  Roslyn  whose  house 
is  on  a  high  hill  has  chosen  his  shrubs 
and  flowers  with  view  of  weathering  the 
winds.  Tall  evergreens  with  deep  plant¬ 
ing  and  stones  placed  among  the  roots 
afford  a  good  windshield  for  the  flower- 
garden.  Mountain  laurel,  Japanese  holly, 
bayberries  and  mock  oranges  are  among 
the  smaller  shrubs. 

A  hedge  of  the  new  barberry — True- 
hedge  Columnberry  —  has  proved  most 
satisfactory.  Similar  to  the  Japanese  bar¬ 
berry,  this  hedge  is  more  uniform,  the 
plants  growing  upright  and  thickly  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  along  the  more  straggly 
lines  of  some  barberries.  n.  C.  M. 


Four  to  Twelve 
Rows  at  a  time 


ATTACH  THIS  DUSTER  TO  YOUR 
TRACTOR.  Mobilize  this  speedy  and  lethal 
defense  in  your  war  against  bugs  and  pests. 
Farciubar  Dusters  will  give  you  that  quick 
and  effective  coverage  so  essential  in  crop 
protection.  Furnished  in  traction  drive  - — •  4 
to  6  Rows.  Tractor  Dusters,  Single  or  Double 
Hopper  4  to  G  Rows  and  8  to  12  Rows  for 
attaching  to  your  tractor.  Side  or  rear  take¬ 
off.  Also  the  famous  “Cavern”  Duster.  Write 
for  New  Folder  now,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  insect  control. 


Also  —  IRON 
AGE  sprayers. 
Power  and  trac¬ 
tion  from  a  small 
low  priced  power 
sprayer  to  large 
combination  out¬ 
fits. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1630, York,  Pa. 


GET  YOUR,  TRACTOR  AT 

FACTORY  PRICE 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  famous  SHAW  DU- 
ALL  TRACTORS— lists  money-sav- 
ing  Low  Factory  Prices.  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches.  Plows,  harrows,  discs, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall 
weeds,  runs  belt  machinery.  Writo 
nearest  office  for  10-Day  Trial  Offer. 
SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY, 
4705  Front  St..  Galesburg,  Kane. 
130F  West  42d  St..  NewVork.N.  Y. 
5812F  Magnolia.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
668F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


)  Patented 
Tool 
Control 

Pays  for  Itself 
In  One  Season 


ERADICATE 


Y  TRIAL  OFFER-Try 

our  risk.  2  to  8  H-P. 
lg  or  riding  types-  3 
s  fwd.  and  reverse, 
ires  or  6teel  wheels. 


SHAWou-ALxTRACTOft 


The  Weed  Hog 
case  of  quack 


Dios  Lifts  Rolls-Jostles 

i 

has  never  yet  met  a  1 
grass — or  any  other  , 
■weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t  cure  or 
control.  It  conquers  ANY  weed  condi¬ 
tion '  If  YOU  have  an  unusual  or 
difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed  Hog 
will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  has  tor 
thousands  of  others.  Fine  for  breaking 
up  old  Orchard  Sod. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  PLOW- 
DEPTH  DIGGER  for  all  Ullage  purposes. 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the  soil 
up  and  over— lifts  the  weed  roots  to 
the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and 
sun,  jostles  itself  free  of  trash— mixes 
humus  and  soil  at  plow  depth.  Folder 
giving  amazing  money-saving  tacts, 
and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 
BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


_  Handles  Your  Hay  Fork 

With  Quick  Action — Perfect  Con¬ 
trol.  Unloads  3  times  faster — ■  saves 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1200  lbs. 
direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINERY  &  FOU  N  DRYl 
CO.,  Box  R,  Norwich,  New  Yorkfiw 


Standard 
IGarden  Tractors] 


Plow 
Seed  , 
Cultivate 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners.  Florists, 
Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

l  NEW  MODELS 

- k  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MowHaiA  Haying  and  Truck 
nOW  Ild5|  %  Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  V  Also  Run  Beit  i 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pe.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving's 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes :  t  remen  dojis 
I)rieo  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUQ 

CO.,  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


/ 


Photo  by  John  Kabel,  Dayton,  O. 


In  the  White  Mountains  Country  of  New  Hampshire 
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Harvesting, 

HB  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  grass 
silage  is  that  there  is  so  much  more 
weight  to  handle  than  in  the  case  of 
dried  grass.  The  Northern  Branch 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  very  largely 
overcome  this  factor  by  rebuilding  its  hay  loaders. 
This  has  not  been  an  expensive  task  and  has  very 
greatly  improved  the  loaders  for  all  kinds  of  hay. 
It  was  found  that  the  light  slats  and  the  ropes, 
which  usually  come  with  the  loader,  cannot  stand 
the  strain  of  loading  green  grass.  The  ropes  become 


The  Remade  Loader 


wet  when  handling  green  hay  early  in  the  morning 
or  in  wet  weather  and  will  often  shrink  to  a  point 
of  breaking  the  slats  or  pulling  loose.  If  the  rope  is 
placed  loose  enough  to  overcome  damage  from 
shrinkage,  it  will  be  too  loose  when  it  is  dry.  This 
was  overcome  by  replacing  all  light  slats  with  good 
heavy  oak  slats  and  replacing  the  ropes  with  No.  3 
electric  welded  machine  chain.  The  ends  of  this 
chain  w?ere  fastened  together  by  means  of  No.  71 
1  %-inch  Sargent  hooks,  which  were  closed  after 
hooking  the  chain  ends  together.  These  chains  were 
placed  closer  together  than  were  the  ropes.  They 
were  spaced  so  that  they  came  between  the  rows  of 
loader  teeth.  It  was  necessary  to  use  seven  to  eight 
chains  with  the  spacing  depending  upon  the  make  of 
the  loader.  The  slats  were  drilled  at  the  correct 
point  and  the  chain  wared,  or  otherwise  fastened,  to 
them  with  these  fasteners  extending  through  both 
the  link  and  the  slat.  This  chain  was  laid  loose 
with  very  little  slack,  since  there  wras  no  stretch  or 
shrinkage  and  conditions  are  always  the  same.  The 
rebuilt  loader  is  rigid  enough  that  in  case  it  becomes 
overloaded,  it  will  cause  the  w-heels  to  slide  instead 
of  breaking  slats  or  ropes. 

The  cost  of  this  type  of  chain  is  about  six  cents 
per  foot  and  about  250  feet  of  chain  is  required  to 
rebuild  such  a  loader.  It  will  cost  about  $18  for 
materials  to  rebuild  such  a  loader  with  new  strong 
slats  and  chains.  This  is  very  insignificant  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  time  required  to  repair  the  loader,  or 
the  labor  necessary  to  load  this  green  hay  by  hand. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  remodeling  job. 
Water-proofed  rope,  cables,  and  other  types  of  chain 
as  well  as  other  types  of  slats  were  used.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  fasten  the  chains  and  ropes  with 
wire  placed  around  the  slats.  This  let  the  chains 
and  ropes  slip  out.  of  line  in  spite  of  all  that  could 
be  done.  Staples,  cotter  pins  placed  through  the 
slats,  and  any  number  of  other  methods  were  also 
tried.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  it  is  best  to  use 
the  chains  and  place  them  evenly  between  the  loader 
teeth  which  pick  up  the  hay.  Most  damage  seems 
to  be  done  when  the  chains  get  out  of  line  and  catch 
on  the  teeth,  thus  stopping  the  loader  and  causing 
breakage  at  any  point  where  the  loader  may  be  weak. 

Another  objection  brought  out  about  loading  hay 
with  the  loader  is  that  it  will  pick  up  stones  on 
stony  land.  It  was  found  that  by  forking  the  hay 
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over  and  shaking  it  out  previous  to  feeding  it  into 
the  cutter,  the  stones  were  removed.  This  system 
has  been  used  for  five  years  in  connection  with  the 
hay  drier  without  any  serious  damage  to  the  cutter 
from  stones.  This  method  will  also  loosen  the  hay 
so  that  it  can  be  fed  to  the  cutter  more  uniformly, 
with  better  results. 

The  green  hay  is  loaded  from  the  swath  wdien  the 
hay  is  heavy.  Much  time  and  many  repair  parts  are 
saved  in  this  manner,  since  the  machinery  is  not 
overloaded.  The  loader  is  followed  by  the  side- 
delivery  rake  which  throws  the  remaining  hay  over 
on  the  new  swath,  and  cleans  the  field.  The  danger 
of  rolling  stones  into  the  windrow  is  decreased.  This 
method  is  also  easier  on  the  rake,  since  there  is  less 
grass  to  rake. 

There  are  machines  now  on  the  market  which  will 
cut  and  elevate  the  green  grass  onto  the  wagon  or 
truck,  and  others  which  will  also  chop  the  material 
in  the  field  before  loading.  These  machines  should 
be  very  useful  in  delivering  material  to  the  silo  in 
its  best  condition,  with  the  smallest  loss  of  moisture 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  material  should  be  free 
from  stones.  All  of  these  advantages  are  of  great 
importance.  However,  the  extra  weight  of  such 
machines  and  the  more  complicated  operations  may 
make  this  method  impractical  for  fields  with  steep 
slopes,  such  as  are  found  in  sections  of  New  Jersey. 

The  keeping  quality  of  grass  silage  is  influenced 
by  moisture,  even  distribution  and  packing,  and  the 
addition  of  molasses.  Grass  for  silage  should  be  cut 
and  blowm  into  the  silo  with  a  moisture  content  of 
65  per  cent  or  more.  This  will  mean  cutting  grasses 
before  they  are  too  mature  and  transporting  them 
to  the  silo  without  permitting  them  to  wilt,  except 
in  the  case  of  very  immature  grasses  and  legumes 
which  may  be  allowed  to  wilt.  Should  the  moisture 
content  become  too  low,  water  may  be  added.  The 
amount  of  water  necessary  is  more  than  is  often 
realized,  and  should  the  water  be  added  by  means 
of  a  hose  the  operator  wall  find  the  method  time- 
consuming.  The  Experiment  Station  has  purchased 
a  revolving  lawn  sprinkler  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  top  of  the  silo  so  that  water  may  be  added 
evenly  over  the  surface. 

It  is  extremely  necessary  that  grasses  or  legumes 
be  evenly  distributed  and  packed  into  the  silo  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  air  pockets,  which  cause 
molding  and  spoilage.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  silage  is  being  stored  in  silos  of  14  or  more 
feet  in  diameter.  It  has  been  found  that  more  even 
distribution  and  packing  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  distributor  pipe.  One  man  moving  about  in  the 
silo  can  operate  the  distributor  pipe  and  aid  in  the 
proper  packing  of  the  material.  When  the  distribu¬ 
tor  pipe  is  not  used,  the  chopped  grass  will  pile  up 
in  cone-shaped  piles  and  then  topple  over  so  that 
air  pockets  are  left  in  the  material.  Additional  men 
may  be  used  in  the  silo  for  packing  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  greener  grasses  with  the  higher 
moisture  content  have  been  found  to  pack  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  more  mature  grasses. 

Molasses  should  be  added  to  supply  soluble  car¬ 
bohydrates  necessary  for  quick  fermentation.  Any 
type  of  feeding  molasses  can  be  used  satisfactorily. 
At  least  40  pounds  of  molasses  should  be  added  per 
ton  of  green  weight  for  non-legumes,  and  75  to  100 
pounds  for  legumes. 

In  the  original  trials  with  grass  silage  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  mo¬ 
lasses  was  added  with  water  to  insure  even  distribu¬ 
tion.  Forty  pounds  of  molasses  were  placed  in  a 
40-quart  milk  can  and  the  remainder  of  the  can  was 
filled  with  water  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  result¬ 
ing  mixture  contained  one  pound  of  molasses  per 
quart,  or  four  pounds  per  gallon.  This  mixture 
poured  very  readily,  and  had  sufficient  bulk  so  that 
the  molasses  could  be  measured  easily  and  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  throughout  the  grass.  This  molasses 
mixture  was  placed  in  a  tank  high  enough  above  the 
cutter  so  that  the  solution  would  run  readily 
through  a  hose  into  the  blower  pipe  at  its  base.  The 
exact  amount  of  molasses  mixture  for  each  load  was 
placed  in  the  tank.  The  flow  was  regulated  by  a 
valve  as  the  grass  was  chopped  and  blown  into  silo. 

In  later  practice  the  molasses  has  been  added 
without  diluting  with  water.  A  barrel  of  molasses 
is  placed  well  above  the  level  of  the  feeding  table. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  place  the  barrel  six  feet 
or  more  away  from  the  cutter,  it  will  also  be  neces¬ 


sary  to  use  larger  pipe  to  overcome  viscosity.  In  this 
case,  a  1%  or  1%-inch  pipe1  is  necessary  so  that  the 
molasses  wall  be  delivered  in  sufficient  quantity.  A 
practice  found  to  give  good  results  is  to  attach  a 
3%-inch  pipe  to  the  large  opening  of  the  barrel. 
This  pipe,  to  which  a  gate  valve  is  attached,  extends 
to  a  point  over  the  cutter  table.  The  molasses  is 
allowed  to  run  onto  the  green  grass  on  the  feeding 
table  before  the  grass  goes  into  the  cutter.  Molasses 
added  in  this  manner  becomes  well  mixed  with  the 
grass  as  it  goes  through  the  cutter  and  blower. 

It  is  possible  to  gauge  the  molasses  used  by  the 
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size  of  the  stream  of  molasses  falling  onto  the  grass. 
I’oughly,  a  stream  of  molasses  three-eighths  inch  in 
diameter  wall  give  about  50  pounds  per  ton  of  green 
grass  when  the  table  of  the  No.  127  Papec  hay  chop¬ 
per  is  kept  evenly  filled  with  grass.  It  is  possible  to 
check  this  further  by  determining  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  chop  a  ton  of  green  grass  and  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  draw  a  quart  of  molasses.  The 
time  to  chop  a  load  divided  by  the  weight  of  the 
load  in  tons  of  course  gives  the  time  necessary  to 
chop  a  ton  of  material.  Molasses  weighs  approxi¬ 
mately  three  pounds  per  quart.  The  time  necessary 
to  chop  a  ton  of  material  is  divided  by  the  time  nec¬ 
essary  to  run  a  quart  of  molasses.  This  result  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  three,  the  approximate  weight  of  a  quart 
of  molasses,  gives  the  pounds  of  molasses  added  per 
ton  of  green  material. 

Should  the  molasses  not  run  fast  enough  to  give  the 
desired  amount  per  ton,  even  when  the  valve  is  wide 
open,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  rate  of  flow  by 
increasing  the  pressure  in  the  molasses  barrel.  A 
simple  way  of  increasing  this  pressure  is  to  tap  the 
small  plug  of  the  barrel  and  fit  this  with  a  tire 
valve.  A  small  tire  pump  can  then  be  attached  and 
used  to  increase  the  pressure  in  the  tank  and  obtain 
the  necessary  flow.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  use  two  barrels  of  molasses  at  the  same  time 
and  increase  the  molasses  applied  in  this  manner. 

Power  requirements  for  chopping  grass  for  silage 
are  practically  the  same  as  for  making  corn  silage. 
Various  methods  of  sealing  silos  of  grass  silage  have 
been  tried.  Additional  molasses  added  on  top  of  the 
silage  does  not  seem  to  give  the  desired  results.  Tin- 
spoilage  of  grass  silage  is  about  the  same  as  that 
encountered  in  corn  silage  when  green  grass  of  high 
moisture  content  is  used.  Any  material  added  which 
will  give  additional  weight  or  stop  air  circulation  to 
the  grass  will  cut  down  on  the  spoilage.  It  is  thought 
best  to  first  cover  the  silage  with  roofing  or  Sisal- 
kraft  paper,  and  then  to  cover  this  paper  with  a 
layer  of  sawdust  to  approximately  a  foot  in  depth. 
It  may  be  an  advantage  to  plant  oats  or  other  small 
grains  on  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mat  of 
roots.  Much  wrork  needs  yet  to  be  done  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  sealing  of  silos  filled  with  grass  silage. 
Grass  silage  is  proving  out  very  well  and  promises 
to  become  even  more  widely  used  in  the  future. 
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Vermont  Apple  Growers  Meet 

The  Sixth  Annual  Vermont  Apple  Growers  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Rutland,  April  8-9.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  o£  the  Extension  Ser"sice 
of  the  State,  the  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  and 
some  of  the  State  Farm  Bureaus.  The  session 
occupied  nearly  two  full  days  with  a  banquet  in  the 
evening.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  by  Vci- 
mont  growers,  with  considerable  addition  to  the 
audience  from  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  meeting  was  characterized  by  the 
presentation  of  papers  and  demonstrations  of  much 
practical  interest  suggesting  sound  practice  and  of¬ 
fering  many  new  ideas  as  to  better  ways  of  doing 
things  and  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  apple 
growers’  problems  and  how  to  solve  them. 

Cost  of  Orchards 

“Production  Costs  of  Apples  in  New  York  State’’ 
was  ably  presented  by  Prof.  G.  V.  Seoville  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  who  brought  out  many  interesting  points.  He 
presented  the  labor  hours  per  acre  for  setting  trees, 
lor  soil  management,  for  tree  work  (applying  fer¬ 
tilizers,  etc.),  showing  totals  for  the  first  year  of 
30  hours,  21  for  the  second  year,  18  for  the  third 
year,  17  for  the  fourth  year,  17  for  the  fifth  year. 
The  tractor  hours,  sprayer  hours  and  truck  miles 
were  presented,  showing  a  total  of  31  tractor  hours, 
4.2  sprayer  hours  and  115  truck  miles.  In  another 
table  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  used  in 
growing  an  apple  orchard  in  the  Champlain  1  alley. 
Prof.  Seoville  stated  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  to  five  years  of  age  was  for  labor,  one-fourth 
for  trees  and  other  materials  purchased,  and  one- 
fourth  for  the  use  of  machinery  and  tools,  the  rest 
for  interest,  taxes,  etc. 

He  stated  that  in  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  sections  McIntosh  trees  began  bearing  a  few 
apples  at  about  five  years  of  age.  When  they  were 
seven  years  old  this  variety  produced  about  50 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  next  year  over  100  bushels. 
The  largest  increase  in  the  yield  for  a  season’s 
growth  was  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  year.  On 
the  average,  the  McIntosh  orchard  became  self-sup¬ 
porting  by  the  ninth  year.  After  about  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year  the  yield  increases  at  a 
much  slower  rate. 

On  the  value  of  apple  orchards  he 
stated  that  the  growers  valued  their 
plantings  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
at  $40  per  acre;  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  at  $75  per  acre.  The  older 
the  trees  the  higher  was  the  value  the 
grower  placed  upon  them.  McIntosh 
trees  averaging  18  years  of  age  were 
valued  at  $36  more  per  acre  than  those 
at  the  10-year  age.  In*. the  oldest  or¬ 
chards  of  McIntosh  trees  the  value  was 
set  at  more  than  $5  each. 

As  to  tree  mortality,  Prof.  Seoville 
said  that  it  was  highest  for  Baldwin, 
about  21  per  cent;  R.  I.  Greening  and 
Ben  Davis,  17  and  10  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively.  This  for  trees  set  before  1920. 

Scab  Control 

“Apple  Scab  Development  and  Its 
Control”  was  instructively  presented 
by  O.  C.  Boyd,  Extension  Plant  Path¬ 
ologist  of  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Prof.  Boyd  said  that  apple  scab  can  lie 
controlled  if  the  grower  understands 
the  life  habits  of  the  fungus,  sprays 
thoroughly  at  the  correct  time  and  uses 
the  right  kind  of  spray  materials.  He 
said  most  of  the  damage  from  apple 
scab  is  to  the  fruit  itself.  The  only 
place  of  any  importance  where  the  scab 
fungus  is  able  to  live  over  from  year 
to  year  is  on  the  old  dead  leaves  on 
the  ground.  Scab  control,  he  said,  is 
dependent  almost  altogether  on  a 
properly  executed  spray  program.  He 
showed  by  means  of  pictures  and  diagrams  the  life 
history  of  the  apple  scab  fungus  and  pointed  out 
the  advent  of  the  scab  in  the  Spring.  He  said  one 
should  be  able  to  spray  the  whole  orchard  within  a 
three-day  period.  As  a  rule  in  Massachusetts  very 
few  spores  are  matured  at  the  delayed  dormant  bud 
stage  but  at  the  pre-pink,  when  three  or  four  leaves 
are  expanded,  advance  spore  development  begins  and 
this  is  the  start  of  the  critical  stage  in  spraying. 
The  most  effective  applications  are  those  made  after 
the  first  leaves  are  expanded  but  before  the  flower 
Pads  open  and  then  shortly  before  the  blossoms 
open,  then  at  the  close  of  the  blossom  period  and 
then  two  more  sprays  called  the  first  and  second 
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covers  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Food  and  Care  of  Trees 

“The  Nutrition  and  Culture  of  Apples”  was  ably 
presented  by  Prof.  M.'  A.  Blake,  Chief  in  Horticul¬ 
ture  at  the  New  Jersey  Station.  Prof.  Blake  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  right  choice  of  varie¬ 
ties  adapted  to  soil  and  climate,  the  selection  of 
good  orchard  soils  and  the  adoption  of  good  orchard 


Top — Meadow  mouse,  Jong  tail ,  coarse  long  fur,  works 
mostly  at  base  of  trunk  near  surface  of  ground.  Hot- 
tom— Pine  mouse,  short  tail,  fine  fur,  works  mostly  on 
the  roots  of  apple  trees. 

methods  which  would  make  high  production  costs 
per  acre  probable  and  economical.  A  rather  unique 
feature  of  Prof.  Blake's  talk  was  his  method  of 
analyzing  trees  in  the  orchard  to  tell  what  they 
lack  and  what  they  need  so  as  to  enable  correction 
of  deficiencies  and  get  trees  into  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion  and  in  high  production.  As  to  foliage  of  apple 
trees,  leaves  which  are  large,  long,  dark,  heavy  and 
leathery  indicate  a  balanced  nutrition  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth  which  will  lead  to  the  production  of 
fruit  buds  and  heavy  crops.  Slender  twigs,  peaked 
buds  and  rounded  leaves  rather  than  long  narrow 
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Critical  Periods  for  Hcab  Infection 


ones,  are  indicative  of  defective  nutrition  in  trees. 

Spray  materials  and  spray  injury  also  presented 
by  C.  O.  Boyd  of  Massachusetts,  who  said  that  the 
first  difficult  problem  for  the  apple  growing  is  to 
choose  an  effective  spray  that  will  not  injure  the 
tree.  The  toxic  or  poisonous  agent  in  the  fungicide 
or  insecticide  against  the  pest  is  also  the  toxic 
property  that  burns  the  plant.  The  recognized  pre¬ 
requisite  of  good  spray  material  is  that  it  must  be 
insoluble  so  as  not  to  injure  leaves.  It  must  con¬ 
tain  its  toxic  agent,  copper,  sulphur  or  arsenate  in 
the  form  to  become  gradually  soluble  through 
weathering  agencies.  He  said  factors  effecting  the 
degree  of  tolerance  of  the  tree  to  spray  injury  and 


the  general  vigor  of  the  entire  tree  as  a  factor  of 
resistance  are  the  age  of  new  growth,  young  and 
tender  leaves  being  more  easily  harmed  and  the 
hardness  and  toughness  of  the  new  leaves  and  twig 
tissues  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  light  and 
range  of  temperature.  In  relation  to  water,  Mr. 
Boyd  said  that  humidity,  temperature  and  light  are 
to  be  considered.  A  tree  may  stand  high  tempera¬ 
ture  alone  or  high  humidity  alone,  but  if  the  two 
are  combined  there  is  likely  to  be  spray  injury.  This 
is  especially  true  from  the  use  of  sulphur  spray  and 
arsenicals.  Copper  sprays  are  more  likely  to  injure 
trees  in  damp  weather. 

Apple  foliage  which  represents  a  medium  degree 
of  pH  juice,  is  relatively  tolerant  of  both  copper  and 
sulphur  sprays.  To  avert  injury,  avoid  spraying  on 
hot,  muggy  days;  avoid  an  over-dose  of  spray  mate¬ 
rial  and  add  hydrated  lime  to  the  combined  lime- 
sulphur-lead  arsenate  spray.  Always  add  lead  ar¬ 
senate  last  to  the  spray  mixture  in  the  tank, 
preferably  in  the  orchard  just  prior  to  spraying. 

Marketing  Apples 

“Marketing  Apples,”  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Seoville,  com¬ 
manded  a  lot  of  interest  and  attention.  Upon  the 
importance  of  varieties  he  showed  that  from  1933 
to  1935  about  three-fourths  of  the  apples  produced 
in  the  Champlain  Valley  were  McIntosh,  14  per  cent 
Fameuse.  These  two  varieties  comprised  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  apples  harvested.  McIntosh,  he  said, 
is  the  leading  variety  in  the  Hudson  Valiev,  making 
50  per  cent  of  the  crop  from  farms  studied  in 
Ulster  County. 

In  recent  years  the  five  best  selling  varieties  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  have  been  Yellow  Newtown,  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious  and  Northern 
Spy.  Yellow  Newtown  sold  the  highest  in  1933  but 
sales  were  not  large  owing  to  the  limited  quantity. 
Rome  Beauty  sold  as  well  as  R.  I.  Greening  in  1934 
and  1936.  Cortland  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as 
R.  I.  Greening  and  Baldwin.  As  to  the  proportion 
of  McIntosh  sold  at  the  indicated  price  per  bushel, 
he  said  in  recent  years  this  variety  as  grown  in  the 
Champlain  Valley  and  in  Western  New  York  has 
netted  a  crop  at  approximately  the  same  price  but 
sold  higher  from  the  Hudson  Valley,  averaging  20 
cents  more  per  bushel  in  1933,  46  cents 
more  in  1934,  and  16  cents  more  in  1935. 

In  five  of  the  11  years  the  approxi¬ 
mate  price  for  Champlain  Valley  fancy 
McIntosh  was  40  cents  more  per  bushel 
than  those  for  other  sections  surveyed. 

Mouse  Control  in  Orchards 

“Mouse  Control  in  Orchards”  was  en¬ 
tertainingly  presented  by  Dr.  Donald 
A.  Spencer,  District  Investigator  from 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Dr.  Spen¬ 
cer  brought  in  specimens  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  mice,  including  some 
live  ones  in  traps.  He  believed  that 
the  meadow  mouse  is  the  one  which 
does  the  most  damage  to  fruit  trees. 
Fine  mice  are  also  injurious  where 
they  occur  but  their  distribution  is 
very  limited  in  New  England,  none  be¬ 
ing  found  in  Vermont.  He  said  the 
white-bellied,  so  called  deer  mouse, 
never  attacks  fruit  trees.  Dr.  Spencer 
said  the  most  acceptable  bait  is  the  ap¬ 
ple  under  New  England  conditions.  Use 
cull  fruits  of  the  firmer  varieties. 
Without  peeling  or  coring,  cut  these 
apples  in  pieces  one-lialf  inch  on  the 
side,  making  cubes  for  about  a  quart 
of  cut  bait.  Prepare  the  bait  fresh 
each  day,  use  a  poison  powder  sifted 
over  the  cut  apples  as  they  are  stirred. 
Distribute  the  bait  for  mouse  control 
early  in  the  Fall,  immediately  after 
the  apples  have  been  picked  and  when 
the  wind  falls  are  also  gathered.  Since 
mice  do  not  travel  widely  during  the 
Winter  months  a  good  clean-up  can  be 
Place  the  bait  in  the  mouse  runways 
where  they  will  get  it.  He  said  the  use  of  ashes, 
sand,  etc.,  under  the  trees  around  the  trunk  is  not 
very  effective.  Mice  will  go  under  it.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  pine  mouse  and  the  meadow  mouse  were 
from  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Soil  Water 

“Problems  of  Soil  Moisture”  was  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Thies.  Extension  Pomologist 
of  Massachusetts,  who  said  fruit  growers  need  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  water  problem.  He  as¬ 
sociated  water  deficiency  with  internal  cork  or 


expected. 


browning  of  apples. 


(Continued  on  Page  456) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PLANTS 

Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  use  yellow  resistant  strains  of  Cabbage  seed. 
It  produces  good  crops  wliere  others  fail.  All 
other  plants  grown  from  Selected  seed  in  leading 


varieties. 

TRANSPORTATION  PREPAID 


100 


500 


1000 


5000 
or  more 
f.  o.  b. 
Sewell 


Cabbage  . 

$6.40 

$1.25 

$1.80 

$1.00 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Tomato  . 

.50 

1.25 

1.80 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant,  Tomato.. 

Pepper  Transplanted. 

1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

3.00 

Broccoli  &  B.  Sprouts 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

2.00 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

2.00 

CATALOG  ON  REQUES 7 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION — Barns  boro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City,  Route  25,  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua  then 
two  miles  to  Bamsboro. 


J  ERSE Y 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  A  NEW  VINELESS 

Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Instructions 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Yellow,  50  Reds  and  10  Vineless  plants  <ti, 

(total  no  plants)  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  your  >  I 
address  upon  receipt  of . .  'ri 

100  Yellow,  100  Reds,  50  Yams  &  10  <1*0 

Vineless.  Sent  postpaid  for . 

Order  at  once.  Now  is  time  to  plant. 

L.  &  F.  Dondero  Box  240  Vineland,  N.J. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE,  TOMATO, 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copemhagan  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market 
(Yellows  Resistant),  Wakefield  Cabbage,  I000-$l.00; 
I0,000-$€.00.  Mammoth  Red  Rock,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Baldhead,  I000-$l.00:  IG,000-$8.00.  Early  Snowball 
Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato.  I000-$3.00;  Sweet  Pepper 
•  C00-$2.50;  Master  Marglobe  Certified,  Red  Plum 
1 000- $1.50,  I0,000-$I2.50:  Marglobe  Certified,  Pritch¬ 
ard,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Baltimore,  Stone.  Early 
Chalks  Jewell,  I000-$l.00;  5000-$4.50;  IO.OOO-$8.75. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  All  prices  above  f.  o.  b.  Franklin. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCH1NS,  JR.  Franklin,  Virginia 

FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — Cabbage 
Plants:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  300,  50c:  500,  75c;  1000,  $1.00 
prepaid.  75c  thousand  collect.  Prizetaker  and  Crystal 
Wax  Onions  samo  price.  Tomato  Plants:  Bonny  Best, 
Earliana.  Marglobe,  Stone,  Baltimore,  300,  60c:  500, 
85c;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  $1.00  per  thousand  collect. 
Potato  Plants,  300,  75c:  500,  $1.00:  1000.  $1.75  pre¬ 
paid.  Cauliflower,  100,  35c:  $2.50  thousand  prepaid. 
Pepper  and  Celery  plants  ready  June  1st,  35c,  IOO; 
$2.50  thousand  prepaid.  Good  plants,  moss  packed. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  -  FRANKLIN,  Va. 

—CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER- 

Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio,  Spaulding  Rose.  EARLY 
ROSE,  Green  Mountain,  KATAHDIN,  Smooth  Rural, 
HIPPEWA,  Rural  Russet,  WARBA.  Also  SELECTED, 
R0GUED,  grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss 
Triumph,  Smooth  and  Russet  Rural,  Early  Ohio.  NEW 
VARIETIES  —  CHIPPEWA,  WARBA  and  KATAH¬ 
DIN  are  outstanding.  We  recommend  their  trial. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  BONNY, _  ELBA.  N.  Y. 

NANCY  HALL  Swee*  Potato  Plants— Selected.  Disease 
Free.  lOUO— *1.75  delivered;  5000— $1.25  per  M 
express  collect.  ROYAL  OAKS  FARM.  Drewryville,  Va. 

SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS 

TOMATO — Certified  No.  1  stock;  Varieties:  Marglobe. 
Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper,  John  Baer,  Clark’s  Early, 
Gulf  State.  Stone  and  Baltimore:  500-$l,  IOOO-$I.75, 
5000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  PEPPER — Asgrow  King, 
California  Wonder.  World  Beater,  Ruby  Giant  and  Red 
Cayenne  (hot),  500-$l,  IOOO-$2,  5000  and  over  $1.75  per 
1000  SWEET  POTATO — Porto  Rico,  Early  Triumph 
and  Big  Stem  Jersey,  50G-80C,  I000-$l.50,  5000  and  over 
$1  25  per  1000.  Good  plants  and  prompt  shipment  guar¬ 
anteed.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GA. 

HARDY,  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS— Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Cabbage.  Onion,  Eggplant,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Moss  Packed.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Largest  Individual 
Grower.  1500  Acres  Vegetable  Plants.  Descriptive 
Folder.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 

Gardeners  grow  ripe 
tomatoes  2  wks.  earlier 
with  our  hardy,  field 
grown  tomato  plants.  Leading  varieties  grown  from 
best  Certified  Seed— $1.60  per  thousand.  Largest  In¬ 
dividual  Grower.  1500  Acres  in  Vegetable  Plants.  Write 
for  list.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 

Millions  Vegetable  Plants — Cabbage:  Wakefields,  Flat 
Dutch.  Copenhagen.  Ballhead,  Savoy;  Tomato,  beets, 
collard,  onion,  lettuce,  broccoli,  Brussel  sprouts :  300- 
60e,  500-75C,  IOOO-$I.25  PP.  Exp.:  Cabbage  l0,000-$6. 
Tom  I0,0CG-$I0.  Pep.,  Pot.,  ICO-35c,  IOOO-$2.  C’flower 
IOO-40c.  Sat.  guar.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Million  fine  stocky  Tomato  Plants  ready: 

Certified  Marglobe,  Jolin  Baer,  Pritchard,  Rutgers, 
Stone,  Baltimore  $1-1000  express  collect.  Good  service 
guaranteed.  C.  J.  HOLCOMBE,  COURTLAND,  VA. 

35  BEAUTIFUL  IRISES  $1.00 

Each  one  different.  A  riot  of  ex¬ 
quisite  colors  in  different  shades  of 
Pink,  Red,  Blue,  Yellow,  Purple, 
Lavender,  White  and  Bronze.  All 
up  to  date  and  popular.  All  strong, 
healthy,  blooming  size  roots.  One 
beautiful  variety  from  FRANCE  in 
each  collection.  Order  today.  We  pay  postage. 
Send  for  our  free  "Booklet”  of  Bargain  Collec¬ 
tions  in  Peonies,  Irises,  Phlox,  Poppies,  etc. 
HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Xysander,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


D|  HUTS  PREPAID  —  Any  item  25c  (5  items  $1). 

TLHII  I  6  Ageratum,  3  Begonia,  1  B’heart,  6  C’nation, 
4  Columbine.  8  Coleus,  3  D’phinium,_3  Digitalis^  8 


("flower.  Cel..  Onion.  Let  .  S.Pota.,  Tobac,  3  Doz.  25c, 
300-$l.)  Tomato,  3  doz.  25c,  IOO- 50c,  IOOO-$3.75.  Cab¬ 
bage' Mangel,  doz.  10c,  IG0-40C,  300-$l,  1 000- $2,  3000- 
$5.  List.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

ARC0  SOLID  RUBBER  TRACTOR  LUGS 

For  threshing  tractors.  Write  for  information. 

ARBUCKLE-RYAN  CO.  -  GOSHEN.  IND. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 


500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


TOMATO  . 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.25 

Cabbage  . 

1.35 

1.80 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  . . . . 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

Collard  . 

1.35 

1.80 

1.00 

Lettuce . 

1.35 

2.00 

1.50 

Beet  . 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

Celery — 

Ready  June  20  . 

..  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

All  A  MVITV  DDIfTf  ™ 

lota  of 

5000 

UUAmil  T  rKKEi  plants  or  more. 

shipment  railway 
express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000;  Cauliflower  $2.50 
per  1000;  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

A  complete  line  of  high 
grade  seeds,  before  ordering 
seeds  we  suggest  sending 
for  our  catalogue.  We  have  been  established  in 
the  seed  business  for  over  30  years. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


MECHUINETS 


effectively  control 

Flea  Beetles,  Mexican  Bean 
Beetles,  Cabbage  Worms 

and  many  other  insects.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  three  superior  non-poisonous  Dusts. 

★  ROTENONE  “75”  (contains 
0.75%  Rotenone)  for  regular  duty. 

★  ROTENONE  “55” 

(0.55%  Rotenone)  for  slight  infestation. 

^  SULROTE  (0.80%  Rotenone) com¬ 
bined  Rotenone-Sulphur  Dusting  Mix¬ 
ture,  Insecticide  and  Fungicide.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
these  products.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

MECHIfIND 

BROS1  CHEMICAL'S 

DIVISION  OF  general:  chemical*  company 

CAMDEN*  NEW  JERSEY- 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY— EVERYWHERE'9 

Abrandnewtypeof  duster, 
greatly  improved!  New 
principle  with  powerful 
blower  fan  ahead  of  dust 
chamber  makes  it  clog- 
proof.  Even  discharge 
makes  crop  protection 
easier  .surer, cheaper.Qual- 
ity  built,  priced  remark¬ 
ably  low.  See  your  Hudson 
dealer.  Hudson  Products: 
Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  bam  equipment,  pumps,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  lor  Folder  ' 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


QUART  SIZI 

More  Durable  and  Mora 

Af+raptli/p 

/Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b 
'Amsterdam.  Send  for  Tria 
Order  of  100—  $1.00  Postpaid 


II\1A/1AI\1  IV1FG.CO.,  AMSTEHDAHI.M.V, 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar- 
3  Speeds  Fwdt  dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches* 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery .  2  to  6  H .  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4706  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
-  130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
V5812-F (Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
i  66S-F  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 150  Acres  this  Season— Cab¬ 
bage  Plants:  Copenhagen.  Market,  Goldenacre,  Flat- 
dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  (Short  Stem)  Allseasons, 
(Yellows  Resistant)  and  Wakefield  $1-1000,  10,000- 
$7.50.  Onion  Plants:,  same  price.  Early  Snowball  Cau¬ 
liflower  Plants:  $2.50-1000,  5000-$l0.  Tomato  Plants: 
Marglobe,  Rutgers,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Stone  and 
Baltimore.  $1.50-1000,  1 0,000-$  1 2.50.  Sweet  Potato 

Plants:  $1.50-1000,  I0,000-$I2.50.  We  use  Certified 

Treated  Seeds,  all  planted  on  new  land.  Our  25  years 
experience  is  your  protection.  Shipping  capacity  over 
%  million  daily.  Our  plants  are  selected  and  graded 
and  are  better  than  field-run  plants.  Well  packed  and 
good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  back 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Special  wholesale  prices.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Onion  Plants,  75c-!000,  IO,000-$6,  50,000-$25. 
Cauliflower:  $2-1000,  I0,000-$I5.  Tomato  Plants,  from 
Certified  Seeds  :$  I  - 1  GOO,  I0,000-$7.50.  Sweet  Potato 
Plants:  $1.50-1000,  1 0,000- $12. 50  Prompt  shipments, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

FERTILIZER  DISTRIBlT0RAcVL\crATNoTif 

Get  circular.  NORTH  STAR,  ANOKA,  MINN. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

BY  H.  B.  TUKEY. 

A  most  interesting  bulletin  is  one  by 
T.  E.  Lamont  and  Paul  Williamson  on 
“Farm  Management  for  Fruit  Growers,” 
published  from  Cornell  University  as  Bul¬ 
letin  355.  In  it  you  will  find  figures  on 
the  cost  of  growing  apples,  relation  of 
soil,  depth  of  rooting,  yield  of  fruit,  rela¬ 
tion  of  yield  to  age,  cost  of  cultivating, 
cost  of  spraying,  relation  of  fertilizers  to 
yields,  cost  of  pruning,  trees  per  acre, 
size  of  farm,  relation  to  dairy  industry, 
relation  to  other  fruit  crops,  and  trends 
in  the  industry.  If  all  the  conclusions 
are  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  are,  there  are  a  number 
of  practices  carried  on  by  individual 
fruit-growers  which  are  definitely  un¬ 
sound  and  which  are  costing  them  money. 
For  example,  how  frequently  should  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees  be  pruned?  What  is  the 
best  practice  while  the  young  orchard  is 
developing?  The  publication  reports  in 
favor  of  pruning  bearing  apple  trees 
every  other  year  instead  of  annually,  and 
it  recommends  adding  cash  crops  to  the 
farm  which  are  adapted  to  the  area,  as 
canning-factory  tomatoes  and  cabbage  for 
Western  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Advice  from  Illinois  suggests  that  there 
is  nothing  so  hard  upon  a  tree  as  over¬ 
production.  New  York  growers  well  re¬ 
member  the  sad  fate  of  trees  during  the 
severe  Winter  of  1933-34  which  had 
overproduction  in  the  Fall  of  1934.  Illi¬ 
nois  growers  experienced  the  same  set  of 
conditions  in  1935-36  with  similar  conse¬ 
quences.  Now  they  are  being  reminded 
that  it  may  pay  to  thin  a  fruit  tree  be¬ 
cause  of  this  one  factor  alone. 

*  *  * 

Just  another  illustration  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  improved  methods  of 
horticulture,  this  time  taken  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  publication.  The  study  of  a  graph 
reveals  that  there  are  127  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  61  of  pears,  43  of  plums  and  92  of 
cherries  which  make  up  the  fruit  crops  of 
Germany.  Most  important  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  revealing  fact  that  only  10.2 
per  cent  of  the  apple  crop  is  produced  by 
what  might  be  called  the  10  commercial 
varieties ;  18  per  cent  of  the  pears  by  11 
varieties ;  23.3  per  cent  of  the  plums  by 
10  varieties,  and  7.6  per  cent  of  the  cher¬ 
ries  by  seven  varieties.  On  the  other 
hand  82  local  apple  varieties  make  up 

64.6  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop,  33  local 
pear  varieties  make  up  54.1  per  cent  of 
the  pear  crop,  25  local  plum  varieties 
make  up  58.1  per  cent  of  the  plum  crop, 
and  65  local  cherry  varieties  make  up 

70.7  per  cent  of  the  cherry  crop.  The 
problem  is  how  to  standardize  such  a 
wide  assortment. 

*  *  * 

What  is  gas-storage?  It  is  a  type  of 
storage  which  controls  not  only  the  tem¬ 
perature  hut  the  gas  content  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  as  well.  The  main  feature  is 
that  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
increasing  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
reduced,  thus  slowing  up  the  ripening 
processes  of  the  fruit. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  gas-storage  of  fruit:  (1)  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  at  a  given  tempera¬ 
ture  is  slowed  down  to  about  half  the 
rate  in  air  at  that  temperature  so  that 
the  life  of  the  stored  fruit  is  twice  as 
long;  (2)  trouble  from  low-temperature 
breakdown  is  avoided  because  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  are  used;  (3)  the  firmness  of 
the  fruit  is  preserved  almost  over  long 
periods;  (4)  the  change  in  ground  color 
from  green  to  yellow  is  very  slow;  (5) 
some  insects  will  not  work  in  storage 
which  has  such  a  high  concentration  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  (6)  the  life  of  the 
apple  after  removal  from  storage  is  re¬ 
markably  lengthened. 

*  *  * 

A  spray  machine  company  is  listing  an 
entirely  new  spray  outfit  known  as  a  nur¬ 
sery  and  estate  sprayer.  It  is  a  small 
attractive  two-wheel  sprayer  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tires.  It  is  easily  pushed  or 
pulled  by  hand,  something  like  a  “hot- 
dog”  cart  and  carries  a  gasoline  engine 
for  pumping  power.  It  is  suggested  that 
its  uses  may  be  extended  to  applying  fer¬ 
tilizer,  disinfectants,  whitehash,  painting 
fences  and  even  for  fire  protection.  What 
a  change  from  the  knapsack  sprayer  and 
the  barrel  pump ! 


June  5,  1937' 

Vermont  Apple  Growers 
Meet 

(Continued  from  Page  455) 
Following  a  study  of  40  orchards  in 
Massachusetts,  he  found  by  soil  analysis 
and  excavation  work  that  he  could  cor¬ 
relate  internal  cork  with  water  deficiency. 
He  said  many  times  the  sub-soil,  its 
depth,  drainage  and  water-holding  ca¬ 
pacity,  are  more  important  than  surface 
soil  conditions.  He  said  some  growers 
contribute  internal  cork  to  the  shortage 
of  the  element  boron  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
tree.  While  it  may  be  true  that  boron 
in  right  quantities  will  tend  to  prevent 
internal  cork,  it  is  also  true  that  right 
quantities  of  water  at  a  critical  season 
will  prevent  it. 

In  conclusion  he  said  we  are  convinced 
that  many  outstanding  variations  in  ap¬ 
ple-tree  behavior  in  Massachusetts  are 
due,  not  so  much  to  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
used  as  to  the  water  relations  of  the  tree. 
New  York  -  New  England  Institute 

The  New  York  -  New  England  Institute 
work,  methods  and  accomplishments  were 
ably  presented  by  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  by  John  Lyman  of 
Middletown,  Conn.;  and  by  W.  H.  Dar- 
row  of  Putney,  Yt.  There  was  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Institute  and  the  Society 
voted  to  have  the  Institute  directors  of 
Vermont,  co-operate  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
and  engage  a  man  to  solicit  for  Institute 
support.  The  Institute  is  endeavoring 
to  gather  all  available  data  on  the  health 
and  nutritional  value  of  apples  and  this 
information  is  to  be  reliable  and  carefully 
prepared  before  release.  The  Institute  is 
working  on  the  matter  of  identification 
of  members’  apples  so  it  can  give  to  mem¬ 
bers  a  service  which  other  growers  cannot 
use  to  the  fullest  without  identification 
methods.  Publicity,  advertising  and  con¬ 
tact  work  in  right  proportions  is  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  directors.  The  Insi- 
tute  can  be  useful  to  every  grower  and 
one  hopes  to  make  it  as  important  a  part 
of  the  apple-growers’  program  as  is 
spraying,  fertilizing,  pruning,  etc.  The 
Institute  must  remain  impartial  and 
work  for  the  greatest  good  of  all. 

A  question  box  was  conducted  by  Carl 
E.  VanDeman  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  a  short  report  of  the  Vermont  apple 
market  given  by  II.  A.  Dwinell  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  officers  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  coming  year  are :  Dr.  John 
M.  Thomas,  Montpelier,  president;  Prof. 
M.  B.  Cummings,  Burlington,  secretary; 
C.  A.  VanDeman,  Burlington,  assistant 
secretary;  A.  Vail  Allen,  Fair  Haven, 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee  in 
addition  to  the  president  and  secretary, 
include  Jerome  Collins  of  Westminster; 
E.  H.  West  of  Dorset,  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Loomis  of  Vergennes.  m.  b.  cummings. 
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GRASSELU 

Spray  Products 

•  GRASSELLI  Spray  and  Dust 
Products  give  you  protection 
against  chewing  insects,  suck¬ 
ing  insects  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases  which  claim  part  of 
your  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  each  year. 

GRASSELLI  and  NuREXFORM  Arse¬ 
nate  of  Lead  are  "high  kill"  leads 
possessing  slightly  different  charac¬ 
teristics  to  meet  the  varying  physical 
conditions  throughout  the  country. 
For  proper  control  of  damaging  in¬ 
sects  and  fungous  diseases  use  the 
GRASSELLI  line  of  agricultural  chem¬ 
icals.  Buy  from  your  dealer. 

GRASSELLI  PRODUCTS 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dormant  and  Summer  Oils 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
DUTOX 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
LORO  — a  contact  insecticide 
GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead 
NuREXFORM  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
SULFORON— a  fine  mesh  sulphur 
Zinc  Sulphate 
Paradichlorobenzene 

E.I.DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPT. 
(gjOUQ)  Wilmington,  Del.  (^sselQ) 

t GRASSELU 

SPRAY  atu£  DUST 

PRODUCTS 
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Spring  on  the  Farm 

Spring  is  not  just  around  the  corner, 
hut  is  really  here.  Its  arrival  in  Mc¬ 
Kean  County,  Pa.,  was  rather  delayed 
but  the  welcome  is  very  wholehearted. 

Of  the  house  plants  not  even  one 
chilled  during  the  Winter  and  many  cacti 
are  in  bud.  The  Philo  cactus  ackermaui, 
a  knife-blade  sort  having  flat  growths 
with  escalloped  edges,  is  presenting  a  bud 
at  each  scallop.  The  bloom  will  he  scar¬ 
let  and  lily-like  with  a  cluster  of  white 
stamens  and  followed  by  a  funnel-shape 
fruit  if  fertilized.  A  sister  sort  has 
orange  flowers  which  are  referred  to  in 
catalogs  as  orchid  flowered  and  are  very 
beautiful.  The  sturdy  cob  from  Oklahoma 
perhaps  misses  the  warmer  sun  of  its  na¬ 
tive  soil  but  is  cheerfully  offering  six 
woolly  looking  tube-like  growths  which 
will  open  into  semi-douhle  magenta  or 
coral-pink  blooms.  The  long-spined  P.  P. 
has  a  bud  and  will  be  yellow  I  suppose, 
while  the  smoother  variety  is  offering  new 
growth  instead.  Chollas,  with  hooky  spines 
show  no  buds,  hut  trees  in  their  native 
state,  a  tall  sort;  mine  is  4*4  feet  and 
has  been  cut  back  and  is  of  the  tuna 
family.  It  has  long  pods,  15  inches  or 
more,  growing  to  right  and  left  from  a 
tree-like  trunk.  I  understand  the  name 
is  Nopalea  cochinilifera  and  the  cochineal 
bugs  are  fed  upon  it  in  the  Canary  Is¬ 
lands.  Pachycereus  is  a  ridged  bright 
green  columnar  sort  with  clusters  of 
short  tubercles  and  has  babies  at  its  feet 
at  nearly  every  spine  cluster  up  one 
side.  As  these  youngsters  grow  larger 
t hey  crowd  one  another  off  and  the  young 
plant  falls  to  the  ground  where  it  roots 
and  establishes  another  plant.  I.  micro- 
dasys  or  macrocalyx,  I  am  not  sure  which 
it  is  (we  call  it  "bunny  ears"),  lias 
roundish  flat  pads  covered  with  short 
clustered  glochids  and  is  deceptively  soft 
looking.  Homelocephala  texeusis,  which 
came  from  its  native  state  six  years  ago, 
lias  grown  little  if  at  all.  It  is  hemis¬ 
pherical  in  shape  with  stiff  short  spines 
and  has  a  circle  of  pink  flowers,  followed 
by  scarlet  fruit  but  hasn't  bloomed  for 
me. 

The  bluebirds  are  reconditioning  their 
Summer  cottage  and  moving  in  and  seem 
to  care  little  that  it  is  a  rubber  overshoe 
turned  heel  up,  cut  down  in  front  and 
nailed  to  an  apple  tree.  Another  pair 
searched  in  vain  for  a  nest  nearby,  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  pair  may  have  been  raised 
in  the  shoe,  who  knows?  and  wanted  to 
settle  near  the  old  homesite.  They  now 
have  a  bungalow  of  their  own.  just  a 
granite  teapot  with  spout  knocked  off  and 
strainer  removed  and  are  tilling  it  with 
nesting  material.  Starlings  have  driven 
tiie  bluebirds  from  the  nest  in  the  apple 
trees  where  they  have  nested  for  20  years 
and  are  very  noisy  and  troublesome.  Song 
sparrows  are  not  building  as  yet  hut  are 
trying  to  make  as  much  music  outside  as 
the  canaries  do  in  the  house,  which  are 
perhaps  rejoicing  over  the  tiny  fuzzy 
babies  in  the  nest  nearby.  They  are  so 
small  one  wonders  how  the  parent  can 
feed  the  tiny  things  but  how  they  do 
grow  and  soon  more  eggs  appear  in  the 
nest.  m.  c. 

McKean  County,  Pa. 


HOGS  ON  ONE  SIDE 
CORN  ON  OTHER 


Tho  harmless  sting  of  battery  or  power 
current,  controlled  by  the  ONE-WIRE 
Fencer,  keeps  livestock  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Cuts  fence  costs  to  8  cents  a  rod! 
Proved  safe  and  dependable  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  30-day  trial  at 
our  risk.  Fencing  booklet  sent  free. 

USE  ORDINARY  WIRE  AND 
THIS  FENCER 

Any  wire,  barbed  or  smooth,  is  all  you 
need.  One  strand  on.  short  stakes  50  ft.  apart.  One- 
flftli  as  much  wire;  no  gates.  Easily  set  up;  quickly 
moved.  Cuts  fencing  costs  80%.  One-Wire  Fencer  guar¬ 
anteed  for  THREE  TEARS.  Types  for  every  current. 
Send  for  VALUABLE  fencing  booklet  FREE,  giving 
useful  facts  and  details.  Explains  generous  30-day 
FREE  TRIAT,.  Save  time.  Sava  money.  Send  for  this 
booklet  TODAY  .  .  .  right  now. 

ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-180  Whitewater.  Wis. 
Oldest  established  company  <— >  Distributors  invited. 


30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news- 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Cutworm  Remedy 

This  country  is  alive  with  cutworms. 
They  come  early  and  stay  late.  They  are 
just  as  fond  of  little  clover  and  Alfalfa 
as  corn,  cabbage  or  tomatoes,  so  it  pays 
me  when  I  seed  to  also  feed  the  cut¬ 
worms.  Here  is  my  cutworm  feed : 

One  bushel  of  dry  bran,  one  pound  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  one  quart  of  molasses,  six 
oranges  and  six  or  eight  bananas.  Mix 
the  poison  and  bran  together  dry  to  get 
uniformity.  Run  the  fruit  through  a  food 
grinder,  stir  the  molasses  into  enough 
warm  water  to  dampen  the  bran,  but  do 
not  make  it  soggy,  mix  the  ground  fruit 
and  watered  molasses  with  the  bran  thor¬ 
oughly.  Spread  this  mixture  over  the 
field  by  broadcasting  about  the  same  way 
as  one  would  sow  a  light  stand  of  grain. 
Do  it  preferably  toward  evening,  so  as 
to  finish  just  before  dark,  which  leaves 
(he  fresh  bait  ready  for  the  worms.  This 
is  about  enough  for  four  acres. 

I  much  prefer  crushed  fruit  (oranges 
and  bananas)  to  the  synthetic  oil.  I 
find  the  worms  do  not  come  to  the  surface 
on  chilly  nights,  so  spread  the  feed  an 
evening  that  is  warm.  The  smoother  the 
ground  is,  like  after  a  rain,  the  less  it 
will  take.  They  are  great  travelers  when 
they  can.  o.  A.  uitter. 

Michigan. 


TEMPORARY  SILOS 

If  you  want  to  feed  silage 
this  year,  build  a  tempo¬ 
rary  silo  with  fencing  and 
Sisalkraft  paper.  Good 
silage  at  very  low  cost. 
Special  silo  book  tells  how. 
Check  the  coupon  if  you 
want  the  silo  book,  too. 


THE  SISALKRAFT  CO.,  201-c  Worker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
new  book: 

I  |  "The  Importance  of  Building  Paper" 

I  1  "How  to  Build  a  Sisalkraft  Silo" 


Name . 

R.F.D.  No, 
Town . 


State. 


This  book  will 
you  buil 


a  new  home  —  or 
barn-brooder  house 
—hog  house— garage 
or  any  farm  buildings.. 

HERE  is  a  new  book  that  will 
help  you  build  better  at  less 
cost  with-  Sisalkraft  — the  tough, 
waterproof  building  paper.  It  tells 
how  to  use  Sisalkraft  on  the  new 
house— over  sheathing,  under  roofs, 
under  floors— how  to  line  attics,  base¬ 
ments,  coal  bins,  garages  with  it  — 
how  to  build  better  poultry  houses, 
hog  houses  and  other  farm  buildings. 
It  shows  how  to  use  Sisalkraft  for  cur¬ 
ing  to  obtain  smooth,  dense,  hard  and 
dustless  concrete  for  milk  houses, 
barns,  floors  and  walks. 

This  all-’round-use  farm  protection 
is  inexpensive— and  can  be  bought  at 
any  lumber  yard.  Send  the  coupon  for 
a  copy  of  the  new  building  book 
("The  Importance  of  Building  Paper”) 
and  we’ll  include  (also  free)  a  big 
generous  sample  of 


PRESS  APPLESprT, 


A  HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESS 

will  put  you  into  business  making 
good  money  .  .  .  big  demand  for 
apple  cider,  grape  and  fruit  juices. 
Turn  undergrade  apples  into  money. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 
Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


UTILITOR 


TRACTORS 


Your  most  Economical  Power  for  small  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul¬ 
ing,  etc.  Thousands  in  use  10  to  15  years  and 
still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walking 
models,  3  to  12  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

LUTIUTORCp.0  oep°n<  °r° 


vfRICKI  THRESHERS 


Are  the  last  word  in  rapid  handling  and  thorough  sepa¬ 
ration.  Built  to  withstand  hard  service,  with  welded 
steel  construction.  Roller  and  ball  bearings  mean  light¬ 
est  running.  For  better  Threshers,  Tractors  and  Saw 
Mills  get  in  touch  with  the  Frick  Branch  at  Avon, 
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The  Erie  Railroad  in  the  Making 


IF  YOU  cannot  safely  drink  coffee... 

try  Postum’s  30-day  test.  Buy  a 
can  of  Postum  and  drink  it  instead  of 
coffee  for  one  full  month.  If,  after  30 
days... you  do  not  feel  better,  return 
the  top  of  the  Postum  container  to 
General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  full 
purchase  price,  plus  postage!  (If  you 
live  in  Canada,  address  General  Foods, 

Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ont.) 

Postum  contains  no  caffein.  It  is 
simply  whole  wheat  and  bran,  roasted 

Copr.  1937,  King:  Features  Syndicate,  G.  F.  Corp.  Licensee 


and  slightly  sweetened.  Pos¬ 
tum  comes  in  two  forms  . . . 
Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you 
boil  or  percolate  . . .  and  In¬ 
stant  Postum,  made  instantly  in  the 
cup.  It  is  economical,  easy  to  make 
and  delicious.  You  may  miss  coffee  at 
first,  but  after  30  days,  you’ll  love 
Postum  for  its  own  rich,  full-bodied 
flavor.  A  General  Foods  product. 

(This  offer  expires  Dec.  31, 1937.) 


The  matter  of  transportation  for  set¬ 
tlement  and  for  business  became  an  acute 
question  soon  after  the  Revolution.  For 
that  matter  it  has  always  been  acute. 
Turnpikes  were  in  use  early  but  by  1800, 
and  for  perhaps  30  or  40  years  after 
that,  the  number  of  turnpikes  chartered 
rapidly  increased  and  the  building  of 
them  became  a  matter  of  concern,  al¬ 
though  not  all  chartered  were  ever  built. 
Soon,  too,  canals  were  mentioned.  Wash¬ 
ington  advocated  a  southern  canal  early, 
but  the  Erie  Canal  soon  captured  atten¬ 
tion.  Railroads  were  being  tried  on  short 
routes  and  gradually  grew  in  favor.  The 
Erie  Railroad  was  the  first  trunk-line 
proposed,  but  it  had  a  hard  time  making 
an  actual  start  and  a  harder  one  making 
a  finish. 

It  was  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal  that  gave  an  impetus  to  the  idea 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Even  the  Erie 
Canal  projectors  had  difficulty  in  getting 
their  plans  into  operation.  The  central 
part  of  the  State  even  was  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  at  first  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  objections  of  the  Southern  Tier 
could  be  overcome.  Many  were  indiffer¬ 
ent,  but  some  in  the  Southern  Tier  saw 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Turnpikes  had  made  traffic  toler¬ 
able  and  the  State  was  fast  settling;  up. 
Land  values  were 
improving  and  many 
were  land  specula¬ 
tors  as  well  as  set¬ 
tlers.  If  a  canal  w<we 
put  across  the  State 
it  would  mean  that 
turnpikes  would  be 
much  less  used  and 
settlers  would  go  far¬ 
ther  w  e  s  t,  conse¬ 
quently  land  along 
the  southern  part  of 
the  State  would  de¬ 
cline  in  value. 

Canal  supporters 
needed  the  aid  of  the 
Southern  Tier  coun¬ 
ties  to  get  appropria¬ 
tions  and  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  aid  those 
south  of  them  to  get 
help  for  some  project 
for  better  transpor¬ 
tation  that  w  a  y. 

These  promises  had 
some  effect  and  State 
aid  was  voted.  The 
canal  completed,  the 
central  State  politi¬ 
cians  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  neglect¬ 
ed  to  aid  their  south¬ 
ern  friends.  They 
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even  opposed  any 
construction  that 
way  but  some  plans 
were  proposed.  DeWitt  Clinton  didn’t  like 
to  go  back  on  his  promises,  besides  he 
had  political  aspirations.  But  his  plans 
for  aid  to  the  southern  counties  were  not 
entirely  practical.  Some  suggested  an¬ 
other  canal — an  impossibility.  Clinton 
proposed  a  greatly  improved  turnpike 
which  he  would  call  the  Appian  Way. 
An  Appian  Way  turnpike,  so-called,  was 
chartered  and  some  building  done.  An¬ 
other  name  was  Newburgh-Chenango 
turnpike  road  and  was  supposed  to  ter¬ 
minate  on  the  Chenango  River  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  not  entirely  across  the  State. 

Few  yet  considered  a  railroad  possible, 
and  those  who  did  thought  it  must  be 
considered  a  gravity  affair  with  station¬ 
ary  engines  to  pull  cars  up  inclines.  One 
man,  William  C.  Redfield.  an  engineer, 
believed  a  real  railroad  possible  and  in 
1829  he  said  so  in  a  pamphlet,  but  he 
never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  its  con¬ 
struction.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Pier¬ 
son  of  Ramapo,  N.  Y.,  went  to  South 
Carolina  on  their  wedding  trip,  and  there 
saw  and  had  a  ride  on  the  first  train  run 
by  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  The 
“crazy  contraption  on  four  wheels”  took 
them  safely  over  a  few  miles  of  roadway. 
On  return  to  New  York  again,  Mrs.  Pier¬ 
son,  in  her  enthusiasm,  interested  her 
father-in-law,  Jeremiah  Pierson  and  her 
brother-in-law,  Eleaser  Lord,  so  much 
that  they  undertook  to  lead  off  for  a 
railroad  for  the  southern  tier.  Mr.  Lord 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Erie. 

But  there  was  much  to  be  done,  a 
charter  to  be  had  and  a  survey.  Both 
met  heavy  opposition  from  the  canal 
region.  A  railroad  would  take  traffic 
from  the  canal  and  they  had  conveni¬ 
ently  forgotten  their  promises,  like  good 
politicians.  At  length  a  charter  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  later  a  small  appropriation 
for  a  survey.  Again  politics.  An  engi¬ 
neer  started  the  survey  but  President 
Jackson  ordered  it  discontinued  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense,  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
many  and  especially  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  a  close  friend  of  Jackson’s  and 
one  of  the  residents  of  the  canal  zone. 
Soon  Benjamin  Wright,  engineer  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  offered  to 


An  arch  of  the  loell-Jcnown  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  stone  bridge  along  the  'New  Yorlc- 
Pennsylvania  border  near  Binghamton. 


try  making  the  survey  and  Governor 
Marcy  appointed  him.  He  made  it  in 
1834.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
charter  forbade  going  outside  the  State 
with  the  road,  making  a  peculiar  survey 
necessary,  as  we  shall  see. 

Redfield  in  his  pamphlet  seems  to  have 
held  big  ideas.  He  would  have  con¬ 
nected  New  York  and  Ohio  and  States 
west  to  the  Mississippi — too  big  an  un¬ 
dertaking  and  thus  affording  further 
criticism.  But  there  were  others  figur¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  project  for  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  and 
farther  into  the  west,  perhaps  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  That  may  have  been  as  big  a  job 
as  Redfield  proposed.  As  the  Erie  sur¬ 
vey  was  commenced,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  objected  to  the 
road  being  built  along  the  river  from 
Port  Jervis  toward  Hancock  and  Deposit, 
and  they  even  secured  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  such  construction,  as  their 
canal  already  had  been  dug  along  the 
river  on  the  New  York  side  from  Lacka- 
waxen  to  Port  Jervis  and  beyond.  No¬ 
tice  the  effect  of  this  on  the  survey. 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  that  George 
H.  Minor,  vice-president  and  secretary, 
wrote  me  in  February  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  He  was  a  Deposit  boy 
and  knew  details  beyond  any  one  that  I 
k  n  o  w.  He  wrote  : 
“The  originnal  line 
came  over  the  hill 
from  Middletown  to 
the  Neversink  Valley 
just  east  of  Port 
Jervis,  and  then  up 
the  Neversink  River 
to  a  point  about  op- 
p  o  s  i  t  e  Monticello 
where  it 
north  to 
of  the 

Creek,  and  followed 
that  creek  down  to 
the  Delaware  River 
near  Callicoon.”  This 
Mr.  Minor.  If 
will  take  even 
road  map  and 
this  out,  you 
quickly  realize 
what  a  ridiculous 
thing  it  was  that 
they  were  obliged  to 
plan  for  and  to  sur¬ 
vey.  But  it  would 
enable  them  to  reach 
Deposit,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no 
road  was  ever  built 
along-  this  round¬ 
about  way.  By  1835 
however,  they  were 
making  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  road  building 
at  Deposit,  although 
no  road  was  built  there  until  later.  A 
little  dirt  was  moved  November  7,  1835. 

Here  again  we  have  a  bit  of  similarity 
to  the  Erie  Canal.  They  scraped  out  a 
quantity  of  dirt  at  Rome  first  for  the 
canal,  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
canal  must  be  built  through  to  be  of  any 
use  and  must  not  stop  at  Schenectady  or 
Little  Falls  out  from  Albany.  So  to 
build  a  railroad  at  Deposit  was  to  offer 
proof  that  the  road  would  be  extended 
farther  than  to  Middletown  or  Port  Jer¬ 
vis.  Now  the  further  survey  is  shown. 
From  Deposit  it  went  out  to  McClure 
and  up  that  brook  and  a  branch  and  over 
to  the  Susquehanna  at  Bettsburg.  That 
would  keep  the  road  out  of  Pennsylvania 
as  was  then  required,  besides  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  branches  would  be  extended 
into  Otsego  County  and  Cortland,  thus 
interesting  larger  territory  in  securing 
appropriations.  From  Bettsburg  the 
survey  went  across  the  river  and  down 
to  Ninevah,  Ilarpursville  and  up  Belden 
Brook  and  to  Page  Brook,  continuing 
down  to  the  Chenango  River  and  to 
Binghamton. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  line  of 
building.  The  Legislature  later  per¬ 
mitted  going  into  Pennsylvania  with  the 
permission  of  that  State.  Construction 
then  crossed  the  Delaware  River  at  Port 
Jervis  and  back  again  into  New  York 
near  Lackawaxen  and  to  Deposit  without 
the  long  journey  up  the  Neversink  and 
down  the  Callicoon.  Moreover  from  De¬ 
posit  it  was  built  as  it  now  runs,  over  to 
Lanesboro  and  across  Starrucca  Creek  on 
that  wonderful  Starrucca  Viaduct.  Big 
stories  go  with  that  building.  Heavy 
grades,  the  two  bridges  or  viaducts  on 
the  line  between  Deposit  and  present 
Susquehanna,  so  difficult  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  far  and  wide  to  find 
engineers  who  would  undertake  construc¬ 
tion.  The  building  of  those  two  struc¬ 
tures  has  enough  material  for  a  full 
story.  And  those  counties  in  the  second 
and  third  tier  that  were  to  be  benefited 
by  the  Erie  had  to  try  something  else. 
They  fought  hard  to  keep  the  railroad 
out  of  the  Lanesboro  district  but  had  to 
give  up.  H.  H.  LYON. 
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Is  Our  Climate  Changing? 

Part  III. 


While  climatologists  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  foretell  the  exact  time  of  occur¬ 
rence  of  these  periodic  rainfall  depres¬ 
sions,  the  droughts,  with  all  their  dire 
consequences,  have  been  no  surprise  to 
them.  For  example,  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  present  century  rainfall 
in  the  Great  Plains  was  unusually  abun¬ 
dant.  This  produced  optimism  and  en¬ 
couraged  an  unfortunate  extension  of 
cultivation  rather  farther  and  farther  in¬ 
to  regions  which  never  should  have  known 
the  plow.  The  danger  was  foreseen  by 
Weather  Bureau  officials  at  the  time  and 
a  warning  note  sounded.  The  following 
quotation  is  from  a  paper  by  the  late  J. 
Wa  rren  Smith,  presented  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Meterological 
Society  and  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December 
31,  1919,  and  subsequently  published  in 
the  Monthly  Weather  Review:  “Years  of 
abundant  and  well-distributed  rainfall  en¬ 
courage  a  western  extension  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  area,  and  when  there  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  favorable  years  farm  operations 
may  be  pushed  so  far  into  the  semi-arid 
districts  that  in  the  succeeding  drier 
years  the  rainfall  is  entirely  insufficient 
for  crop  needs,  and  disaster  results.” 
This  was  written  at  a  time  when  opti¬ 
mism  was  running  high  because  of  the 
favorable  situation  in  the  Great  Plains 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding. 

We  have  said  that  recent  droughts  in 
the  mid-West  are  only  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  periodically  in  climates 
such  as  this,  and  future  years  will  doubt¬ 
less  see  repetitions.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  during  the  last  few  years 
the  climate  has  permanently  changed  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  but  rather  we  are 
going  through  a  periodic  dry  phase  of  the 
existing  climate. 

Rainfall  trends  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  consequent  occasional  pe¬ 
riods  of  disastrous  drought,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  our  own  mid-West,  but  they  ob¬ 
tain  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world  hav¬ 
ing  similar  climates.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  records  for  Warsaw,  Poland, 
having  rainfall  conditions  comparable  to 
Minnesota,  and  for  which  records  are 
available  for  more  than  100  years,  with 
data  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  a  century 
of  record  is  also  available.  These  show 
very  similar  conditions  as  to  character¬ 
istic  trends,  and  periodic  deficiencies, 
though  the  time  phases,  of  course,  do  not 
coincide.  On  the  basis  of  a  five-year  ac¬ 
cumulated  departure  from  normal,  we 
find  in  the  case  of  Warsaw  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1S26  a  deficiency  of 

23.9  inches ;  1S9G,  20.3  inches,  and  1924, 

18.9  inches.  These  compare  favorably 
with  similar  data  for  St.  Paul  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1850  showing  a  defici¬ 
ency  of  25.9  inches ;  1891,  21. G  inches, 
and  193G,  22.1  inches.  Thus  in  far  away 
Poland  the  weather  behaves  much  the 
same  as  in  our  own  Minnesota,  and  yet 
some  would  have  us  believe  that  man 
there  has  thrown  a  monkey-wrench  into 
the  machinery  of  nature’s  workl-wide 
laboratory. 

In  discussing  drought  we  speak  glibly 
of  certain  deficiencies  in  rainfall,  with 
reference  to  the  normal,  but  seldom  do 
we  grasp  the  enormous  quantities  of  wa¬ 
ter  represented  in  such  shortages,  which 
should  be  a  matter  for  study  to  all  who 
contend  that  man  can  make  it  rain,  or 
who  advocate  certain  practices,  such  as 
constructing  ponds,  to  change  natural 
climatic  conditions.  One  inch  of  rainfall 
represents  for  an  acre  of  land  113  tons 
of  water.  Last  year  North  Dakota  had 
only  about  half  of  normal  rainfall.  That 
means  that  the  State,  based  on  the  nor¬ 
mal  rainfall,  was  short  of  moisture  some 
9G0  tons  of  water  for  each  acre  of  land, 
on  the  average,  or  about  43,000, OtX), 000 
tons  for  the  State.  Well,  to  say  it  that 
way  doesn't  mean  much,  for  it  simply 
doesn't  register.  Let’s  put  it  another 
way.  If  it  were  humanly  possible  to  ! 
count  these  43.000.000, (XX)  tons  at  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  three  a  second,  24  hours  a 
day,  and  365  days  every  year,  it  would 
require  450  years  to  complete  the  count. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  energy 
that  is  required  to  extract  that  much  ad¬ 
ditional  water  from  the  air  for  a  single 


State  for  one  year,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  could  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  proposition  of  man-made 
changes  in  climate. 

While  dust-storms  in  the  Plains  are 
due  primarily  to  droughty  conditions,  and 
they  are  of  little  concern  during  the  rela¬ 
tively  wet  phases  of  climate,  it  is  a  tragic 
fact  that  the  drier  sections  of  the  Plains 
have  been  extensively  plowed  and  culti¬ 
vated  where  crop  farming  never  should 
have  been  attempted.  Man  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  drought,  or  dust,  as  sent  by 
nature,  but  he  has  made  the  results  of 
drought  more  devastating  to  human 
homes  and  fortunes  by  removing  from 
areas  not  climatically  suited  for  per¬ 
manent  cultivation,  the  vegetative  pro¬ 
tection,  or  covering,  that  nature  provided. 
Much  of  this  one-time  grassland  is  now 
under  cultivation  and  has  become  an  ag- 
gravator  of  dust-storms.  The  basic  rem¬ 
edy,  of  course,  is  rain.  Man,  cannot 
make  it  rain,  but  he  can  do  the  next  best 
thing — restore  the  original  natural  con¬ 


ditions  as  far  as  possible,  and  avoid  re¬ 
peating  mistakes  of  the  past. 

However,  we  should  not  get  the  idea 
that  wid-West  duststorms  are  something 
entirely  new  and  of  only  recent  occur¬ 
rence,  unheard  of  before.  While  we  have 
encouraged  them  in  recent  years  by  un¬ 
wise  agricultural  practices,  they  always 
have  been  bad  in  the  drier  sections  when¬ 
ever  extensive  droughty  conditions  ob¬ 
tained.  The  following  are  official  weather 
reports  form  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  not  last 
Spring,  nor  last  year,  nor  the  year  before 
that,  but  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  and 
they  have  remarkable  conformity  to  simi¬ 
lar  reports  of  recent  years  : 

April  8,  1890. — At  10  A.  M.  the  dust  in 
the  air  was  so  dense  that  objects  could 
not  be  distinguished  100  yards  off.  No 
one  who  could  possibly  remain  indoors 
was  on  the  street. 

August  13,  1892.  —  The  wind  raised 
■such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  see  over  150  feet  ahead. 

April  6,  1893. — The  dust  was  blinding 
and  was  deposited  so  thickly  on  office 
furniture  that  everything  looked  as 
though  it  were  covered  by  a  layer  of  dirt 
prepared  for  a  hotbed.  J.  B.  klxcek. 


Supplementing-  the  Hay  Crop 

There  is  still  time  to  piece  out  a  short 
hay  crop  or  provide  late  pasture  by  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  millet.  Hungarian  millet, 
if  seeded  between  August  1  and  10  in 
most  sections  of  the  country,  will  produce 
a  satisfactory  crop  before  the  first  heavy 
frosts. 

Many  farmers  are  skeptical  about  try¬ 
ing  this  crop  because  of  the  old  tradition 
that  millet  will  poison  the  soil  and  that 
succeeding  crops  will  not  do  well.  This 
idea  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  millet 
draws  heavily  on  the  phosphorus  content 
of  the  soil  and  that  if  no  provision  is 
made  for  an  additional  supply  of  this  ele¬ 
ment,  succeeding  crops — which  are  also 
heavy  phosphorus  users — will  suffer  in 
growth. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  completely 
overcome  any  ill-effects  from  a  crop  of 
millet,  is  to  apply  superphosphate  to  the 
field  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ton  per  acre. 
This  will  not  only  supply  all  the  phos¬ 
phorus  necessary  for  the  growing  of  the 
crop  and  greatly  increase  its  yield,  but  it 
will  also  leave  a  sufficient  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  the  soil  to  take  care  of  any 
ordinary  plant  needs,  suioer  d  holiis. 


GOODYEAR  SMACKS 
TIRE  PRICES  WITH 
SENSATIONAL 


GO  TO  GOODYEAR  FOR  THE 
BEST  HELP  ON  THE  FARM 


YOU'VE  been  reading  about  soaring  costs  for  weeks: 

labor — production  costs — materials.  Up,  up,  up  go 
prices  of  almost  everything  you  buy! 

Months  ago,  Goodyear  saw  this  coming  — and  tackled 
the  problem  with  the  resourcefulness  and  enterprise 
that  made  Goodyear  the  greatest  rubber  company  in 
the  world. 

And  today  Goodyear  meets  the  challenge  of  rising 
costs — right  on  the  nose — with  a  big,  handsome,  tough, 
thrifty  new  tire  AT  THE  PRICE  YOU’RE  USED  TO 
PAYING:  the  sensational  new  “R-l”! 

One  glimpse  tells  you  this  great  “R-l”  has  the  stuff! 
It’s  based  on  tire  construction  principles  developed  in 
building  more  than  23,000,000  Pathfinders— and  the 
famed  “G-3”  All-Weather,  world’s  most  popular  tire. 

You  find  12%  more  rubber  in  the  massive  “R-l”  tread 
—“beef”  to  deliver  more  mileage!  It’s  packed  with 
every  great  Goodyear  feature:  Center  Traction— the 
Goodyear  Margin  of  Safety;  higher,  broader  shoulders 
to  hold  true  on  curves;  maximum  blowout  protection 
— patented  Supertwist  Cord  in  every  ply! 

Don’t  wait;  go  see  the  good-looking,  great- value,  new 
“R-l” — at  your  nearby  Goodyear  dealer’s  or  Goodyear 
Service  Store.  It’s  a  bull’s-eye  of  bedrock-priced  high 
quality:  the  tire  you’ve  been  waiting  fori 


THE  PERFECT  YEAR-ROUND  BELT 

GOODYEAR  KLINGTITE 
BELTS  hug  the  pulleys,  grip 
tight  in  any  weather,  mini¬ 
mum  slip  and  stretch  — no 
breaking-in  necessary !  Both 
endless  and  roll  lots. 


MORE  TRACTION— MORE  PULL 

GOODYEAR  ALL-TRAC¬ 
TION  TRACTOR  TIRES 
give  you  50%  more  traction! 
100%  more  shoulder  tread! 
48 %  more  rubber  !  30%  more 
draw-bar  pull,  proved  in 
farm  tests ! 


PLUS  POWER  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 

GOODYEAR  BATTERIES* 
new  improved  construction  pro¬ 
vides  ample  reserve  power  for 
all  accessories,  plus  pep  for  all 
emergencies.  Five  styles,  at 
prices  for  every  purse. 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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Fuciistas  and  Geraniums. — How  to 
keep  geraniums  over  Winter  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  reaches  us  every  year.  A  recent 
inquirer  says  she  has  hung  the  plants  in 
the  cellar,  as  frequently  advised  hy  home 
gardeners,  but  they  always  die.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  decided  that  it  is  rather 
fortunate  when  they  do  die,  under  such 
conditions,  because  unless  cut  back  to  a 
mere  stump  they  make  ugly,  leggy  speci¬ 
mens  that  are  most  undesirable  for  plant¬ 
ing  out.  We  think  it  preferable  to  pot 
the  plants  when  lifted  in  the  Fall,  and 
grow  until  cuttings  can  be  taken  from 
them,  any  time  from  January  to  April. 
The  individual  cuttings  may  be  set  in 
pots,  the  leaves  being  trimmed  back,  and 
if  the  propagating  is  done  in  a  window 
each  cutting  may  be  covered  with  a  tum¬ 
bler  until  callus  is  formed.  They  are 
rooted  in  sand,  then  repotted  in  sandy 
loam.  Such  cuttings  make  nice,  shapely 
bedding  plants,  blooming  in  four  or  five 
months  from  the  time  they  are  rooted. 
Cuttings  are  taken  in  Summer  to  make 
plants  for  Winter  bloom.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  refers  to  the  care  of  Fuchsias.  These, 
too,  are  usually  grown  from  cuttings  each 
year,  though  in  mild  climates  they  are 
treated  as  outdoor  shrubs,  and  often  give 
a  fine  show  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
trained  flat  upon  a  wall,  like  a  vine. 
When  plants  have  been  blooming  outside 
in  Summer  they  require  a  period  of  par¬ 
tial  rest  before  they  start  into  fresh 
growth  ;  they  will  not  give  satisfaction  if 
an  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  in  con¬ 
tinuous  active  growth.  When  blossoming 
ceases  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
place,  and  watering  limited  to  just 
enough  moisture  to  keep  the  wood  from 
shriveling.  This  resting  period  occurs  in 
the  Fall,  and  the  plant  may  be  started 
into  active  growth  again  in  December. 
When  growing  freely  an  occasional  ap¬ 
plication  of  liquid  manure  is  helpful. 
Commercially  Fuchsias  are  started  into 
growth  in  this  way  to  provide  material 
for  propagation,  cuttings  being  taken 
usually  in  February.  Suitable  soil  for 
Fuchsias  is  sandy  loam  with  a  little  fine 
leaf  mold;  while  it  should  be  fairly  fertile 
a  very  rich  soil  is  less  desirable.  A 
rather  humid  atmosphere,  and  light,  but 
not  strong  sun,  are  congenial.  Sometimes 
red  spider  is  a  troublesome  Fuchsia  pest ; 
it  usually  results  from  too  dry  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  is  controlled  by  a  spray 
of  cold  water,  directed  against  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves. 

Treatment  of  Dtltes. — Another  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked  regarding  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  lilies.  This  is  rather  indefinite, 
but  we  infer  that  garden  lilies  are  meant. 
This  is  a  very  large  subject,  for  there 
are  many  hardy  garden  varieties,  varying 
somewhat  as  to  requirements.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  on  which  experienced 
growers  agree,  and  that  is  that  the  soil 
must  be  well-drained.  The  bulbs  will  not 
endure  a  wet  condition  in  Winter,  and  for 
this  reason  special  soil  preparation  is 
needed,  if  the  lilies  are  to  be  planted  in 
a  position  where  there  is  not  natural 
drainage.  Since  most  lilies  are  perma¬ 
nent  garden  ornaments,  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  time  and  labor  to  meeting  their 
requirements.  To  improve  drainage,  it  is 
advised  to  remove  the  soil,  where  they  are 
to  be  planted,  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  put¬ 
ting  a  six-inch  layer  of  coarse  gravel  ox- 
small  stones  at  the  bottom,  and  replac¬ 
ing  the  soil  over  this.  The  most  suitable 
soil  is  sandy  loam  to  which  leaf  mold  is 
added.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  it 
will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  sand. 
Fresh  manure  is  forbidden,  but  if  one  has 
soil  from  an  old  hotbed  this  may  he  used. 
Hardwood  ashes  are  considered  beneficial, 
and  we  have  used  the  rather  coarse  ashy 
litter  from  a  garden  bonfire  with  good 
results.  Speaking  genei-ally,  a  limestone 
soil  is  objectionable,  though  the  old  Ma¬ 
donna  lily,  L.  candidum,  endures  lime  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  varieties.  If  the  soil  is 
not  specially  prepared  for  lilies  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  surround  the  bulb  with  sand 
when  planting,  as  this  insures  drainage. 
This  is  a  convenience  in  planting  lilies 
among  other  plants,  which  we  pi-efer  to 
setting  them  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  As 
a  gai-den  feature  they  are  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  when  planted  in  this  way,  or  at 
the  edge  of  a  shrubbery,  and  such  plant¬ 


ing  also  gives  them  shade  at  the  roots, 
which  they  like.  As  for  time  of  planting, 
we  have  always  set  lilies  in  the  Fall,  and 
think  it  preferable,  but  most  of  them  may 
be  planted  in  Spring  also,  and  the  golden- 
banded  lily  of  Japan,  L.  auratum,  seems 
to  do  very  well  with  Spring  planting. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  varieties  are  im¬ 
ported  so  late  that  the  ground  outside 
is  frozen,  and  this  is  the  reason  for 
Spring  planting.  However,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground  and  put  a  heavy  mulch 
over  it,  so  that  it  does  not  freeze,  and 
then  planted  the  lilies  on  their  arrival, 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  December. 
Another  plan  is  to  set  the  bulbs  in  pots 
in  a  cool  cellar,  and  then  plant  outside 
in  early  Spring.  Formerly  the  bulbs 
wex-e  likely  to  shrivel  and  weaken  if  kept 
out  of  the  ground  over  Winter,  but  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  storage  keeps  them  in 
good  condition  over  Winter,  and  thus 
removes  one  objection  to  Spring  planting. 

Varieties  and  Treatment.  —  There 
are  tivo  special  classes  of  lilies;  those 
that  root  at  the  base  of  the  bulb  only 
and  those  that  make  some  roots  on  the 
stem  also,  the  latter  requiring  deeper 
planting.  Some  varieties  make  a  rosette 
of  leaves  in  the  Fall,  which  live  over 
Winter;  this  is  the  case  with  the  Ma¬ 
donna  lily,  L.  candidum,  and  for  this 
reason  it  must  be  planted  in  early  Fall, 
just  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  can  be  obtained, 
otherwise  the  growth  is  checked  and  the 
bulb  loses  strength.  Sometimes  the  scales 


of  the  bulb  appear  shriveled  when  they 
are  first  received,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
cover  such  bulbs  with  damp  moss  for  a 
few  days  before  planting,  which  plumps 
the  withered  tissue.  In  our  own  expe¬ 
rience,  however,  shriveled  bulbs  are  rare, 
perhaps  because  we  order  them  early  in 
the  season,  and  there  is  thus  no  delay  in 
delivery.  Nor  have  we  had  any  obviously 
diseased  bulbs ;  it  is  advised,  where  dis¬ 
ease  shows  to  cut  out  the  affected  tissue, 
and  then  dust  freely  with  flowex-s  of  sul- 
phur.  However,  our  personal  feeling  is 
that  diseased  bulbs  would  better  be  de¬ 
stroyed  rather  than  treated. 

The  most  magnificent  of  garden  lilies  is 
L.  auratum,  the  golden-banded  lily  of 
Japan,  which  beai-s  huge  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers,  white,  spotted  with  purple,  banded 
with  gold  down  the  center  of  each  seg¬ 
ment.  Thex-e  are  sevei-al  varieties  vary- 
ing  in  shape  or  coloi-.  This  is  planted 
from  eight  to  12  inches  deep,  and  prefers 
a  rather  poor  soil  containing  leaf  mold, 
with  shade  from  adjacent  plants  to  pro¬ 
tect  stem  and  leaves  from  strong  sunlight. 
If  we  were  choosing  half  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  garden  we  should  head  the 
list  with  L.  auratum,  and  follow  with 
L.  regale,  L.  candidum,  L.  speciosum,  L. 
Heni-yi,  and  L.  tenuifolium.  This  gives 
a  selection  of  varied  appearance  and  suc¬ 
cessive  bloom,  and  they  are  all  likely  to 
do  well  unless  the  soil  is  definitely  lime¬ 
stone.  Regale  is  now  probably  grown 
more  freely  than  any  other  lily  in  the 
United  States.  The  large  funnel-shaped 
flowers  are  rosy  purple  outside,  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  tube  yellow,  faced  with  white. 
The  narrow,  shiny,  dark  gi-een  leaves,  and 
great  mass  of  flowers  —  sometimes  as 
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many  as  15  or  20  to  a  single  stem,  make 
it  extremely  showy.  Large  bulbs  are 
planted  12  inches  deep  in  light  soil,  or 
about  eight  inches  if  the  soil  is  heavy 
Like  other  lilies  it  demands  good  drain¬ 
age,  and  manure  should  never  be  put  near 
the  bulbs.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
or  from  little  bulblets  that  form  on  the 
underground  stem.  Lilium  candidum,  as 
stated  above,  must  be  planted  early,  the 
bulbs  being  set  about  two  inches  below 
the  the  surface.  A  situation  sheltered 
from  cold  wind,  but  in  full  sunlight,  suits 
the  Madonna  lily ;  where  boti-ytis  disease 
occurs  we  usually  find  the  plants  are 
crowded  by  surrounding  foliage.  When 
once  planted  the  bulbs  should  be  left  un¬ 
disturbed  ;  for  a  beautiful  effect  set  it 
near  Delphiniums. 

Lilium  speciosum,  which  has  white 
flowers  suffused  with  rose  and  spotted 
with  crimson,  is  hardy,  blooming  about 
September,  and  very  showy ;  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  differing  in  color 
from  pink  to  deeper  tones,  and  also  pure 
white ;  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  12 
inches  deep  in  a  fairly  rich  soil.  L. 
Henryi  is  sometimes  described  as  an 
orange  Speciosum,  the  shape  of  the  floiver 
being  similar.  It  should  be  planted  12 
inches  deep,  and  prefers  a  richer  and 
heavier  soil  than  other  lilies.  This  is  one 
of  the  latest  lilies  to  bloom,  floAvcring  be¬ 
ginning  in  August,  and  lasting  for  several 
weeks,  blooms  being  numerous.  The  nod¬ 
ding  flower  is  deep  orange  Avitli  darker 
spots  and  a  gi-een  line  in  the  center  of 
the  segments.  It  is  tall,  six  feet  being 
usual,  and  must  be  staked  to  support  the 
mass  of  bloom.  e.  t.  royle. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MOBILOIL  MILLIONS  OF  FARMERS  LEARNED  LAST  SUMMER 


Weather  Can't  Hurt  this  Profit 


Mobiloil  proves  match  for  heavy  loads . . . 
film-cracking  heat  Result:  A  sure  saving 
on  upkeep  that  increases  your  profits! 

Do  you  know  the  smell  of  a  hot-running 
tractor  engine  .  .  .  and  the  costly  re¬ 
pair  bills  that  result?  Mobiloil  can  help  you 
end  that  this  summer ! 

Why?  Because  Socony -Vacuum’s  famous 
Clearosol  Process  rids  Mobiloil  of  trouble- 
causing  impurities  present  in  ordinary  oils ! 


That  makes  Mobiloil  the  finest  farm  oil 
money  can  buy.  It’s  never  the  cause  of  sticky 
valves,  gummed  rings.  It  cuts  repair  and  up¬ 
keep  costs  to  the  bone ! 

Make  these  savings  on  your  farm.  Order 
Mobiloil  and  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil,  today! 

Socony -Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


SAVE  WITH  MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that  won’t  wash  out, 
„„  _ „  squeeze  out  or  harden!  It  lasts  far  longer  than  ordinary 
tri  g^ses — cuts  down  wear  and  operating  expenses. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Per¬ 
ry  County  Dairy  Herd  Association  closed 
with  274  cows  under  test  during  the  year. 
Fifteen  members  remained  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  throughout  the  year  and  62  cows 
were  ordered  disposed  with.  Except  for 
two  herds  of  21  cows  on  a  bi-monthly 
basis,  the  test  was  made  on  all  274  cows 
in  the  association.  Five  or  more  cows  in 
each  of  the  2  herds  had  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  300  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Sixty-three  counties,  14  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  got  their  share  of  the 
$30,9S9  in  premium  money  at  the  1037 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Fulton  Coun¬ 
ty  was  the  only  one  in  the  State  that  did 
not  receive  any  of  the  prize  money.  The 
greatest  number  of  prizes  went  to  York 
County,  while  Lancaster  County  was  sec¬ 
ond  and  Lehigh  County  third.  Florida, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachus¬ 
etts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
only  can  enter  in  the  poultry  department, 
each  received  cash  prizes. 

Lancaster  County  captured  512  prizes 
for  a  total  of  $2,094  in  each.  Y'ork  1.008 
prizes  for  a  total  of  $4.1S2  in  prize 
money.  Lehigh  copped  345  prizes  for  a 
total  of  $1,157. 

Aerial  maps  of  376  acres  of  land  in 
Lancaster  County  and  757  acres  in  Ches¬ 
ter  County  will  be  made  b*y  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  in 
Washington.  The  plan  is  to  be  used  as 
a  relatively  cheap  and  improved  method 
of  determining  performance  under  the 
conservation  program  and  will  be  used  to 
cover  approximately  350,000  square  miles 
in  34  States,  most  of  it  farm  land.  The 
maps  will  funish  correct  measuring  of 
land  for  farmers  in  the  AAA  program  of 
land  conservation.  Accuracy  is  impera¬ 
tive  because  the  payments  to  the  farmers 
are  based  on  the  acres  measured.  The 
maps  also  will  be  used  in  settling  boun¬ 
dary  disputes  between  owners  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  properties. 

The  first  move  made  by  the  new  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Milk  Commission,  which 
was  created  on  April  28,  took  place  in 
Lancaster  County  when  the  commission 
asked  the  Lancaster  County  Court  to 
put  a  dealer  out  of  business  permanently 
because  of  alleged  failure  to  comply  with 
the  milk  laws  of  the  State.  This  was 
the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Milk  Control  Board,  or  the  new 
State  Milk  Commission,  that  it  asked 
that  a  dairy  be  forced  to  close.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Charles  J.  Margiotti.  repre¬ 
sented  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Harry  Polikoff.  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Lancaster  County  Court  asking  that 
Wayne  L.  Rohrer,  owner  of  the  Med-O- 
Farms  Dairy,  of  near  Lancaster,  be  or¬ 
dered  to  close  his  business  permanently 
because  of  “underpayments  to  farmers, 
continuous  violations  of  the  milk  laws, 
and  because  the  Lancaster  County  Court 
previously  revoked  his  license. 

After  a  bitter  argument  by  counsel  for 
the  State  and  the  dealer,  the  court  or¬ 
dered  that  the  dairy  he  closed  permanent¬ 
ly  on  Wednesday,  May  12.  Counsel  for 
Rohrer  has  appealed  the  case  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  posted  a  $5,000 
bond,  and  the  action  permits  the  plant 
to  be  operated  until  a  decision  is  handed 
down  by  the  higher  Court. 

The  Milk  Commission  listed  15  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  plant  should  be  forced  to 
close.  However,  during  the  argument  in 
the  case,  Deputy  Attorney  Polikoff  asked 
that  the  injunction  be  issued  because  the 
Lancaster  County  Court  previously  re¬ 
voked  its  license  and  based  this  point  as 
the  main  issue  in  the  case.  The  State 
also  asked  that  the  Court  order  (lie  Med- 
O-Farms  to  pay  to  the  Milk  Commission 
$6,787.50  to  be  distributed  among  the 
farmers  who  were  underpaid  by  the  dairy. 
The  Court  ruled  that  this  amount  would 
be  checked  to  find  out  whether  the  State’s 
figures  are  correct  before  handing  an 
opinion  in  the  matter.  The  State 
claimed  that  the  $6,787.50  was  due  the 
farmers  on  milk  purchased  from  January 
16.  1936,  to  December  31.  1936. 

Rohrer  was  fined  $100  and  costs  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  on  a  charge  of  offering 
milk  to  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital  at 
Coatesville,  Chester  County,  at  a  price 
below  the  figure  set  by  the  State  Milk 
Control  Board.  A  similar  charge  is 
against  him  in  the  Lancaster  County 
Court  and  the  case  is  scheduled  to  be 
tried  during  June.  F.  Y.  o. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

II.  Armstrong  Roberts  . 1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rurat,  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
Henley’s  XXth  Century  Book  of 

Recipes  and  Formulas .  4.00 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Harbison .  2.00 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish, 

Sawyer  and  Perkins  .  2.00 


Turn  the  Job  of  Cutting  Grain 
Over  to  McCormick- Deering  . . 


the  Best  Name, 
the  Biggest  Buy 
in  Binders 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
— backed  by  more  than  a 
century  of  harvesting  -  ma¬ 
chine  experience — is  always 
the  best  buy  in  binders.  If 
you  are  using  an  old  binder, 
one  that’s  seen  its  best  days, 
invest  in  a  new  McCormick- 


The  McCormick -Deering  Tractor  Binder  and  Farmall  Tractor  making  quick  work  of  the  harvest. 


Deering.  Get  the  benefits  of  its  present-day  efficiency- 
50  much  greater  than  ever  before . 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

"BIG- BALL" 


See  the  important  features  built  into  today’s  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Binders — great  strength  without  unnec¬ 
essary  weight,  ball  and  roller  bearings,  light  draft, 
floating-type  elevator,  large-capacity  binding  attach¬ 
ment  with  simplified  knotter.  The  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  will  point  them  out.  Horse  binders  come  in 
6,  7,  and  8-ft.  sizes;  tractor  binders  in  8  and  10-ft, 
sizes.  Place  your  order  now — be  fully  prepared  for 
fast  work  at  harvest  time. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated  ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


In  the  face  of  substantially  increased  labor 
rates  and  increased  cost  of  materials,  we 
have  kept  McCormick-Deering  Twine 
prices  practically  at  lastyear’s  levels.  LOW 
PRICES  for  McCormick-Deering  quality, 
greater  value  than  ever  before.  Give  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  your  order  for 
McCormick-DeeringTwine — protect  your¬ 
self  against  any  price  change  or  shortage. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

BINDERS  •  TWINE 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 


IN  SHEEP  — ALSO  LARGE 


ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS,etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  wormlivestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-F 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NON-BLISTERING  SPRAY 


Only  cattle  spray  with  Soy-Bean  Oil  base 
instead  of  petroleum  oil.  Concentrated, 
water-type,  repels  and  kills  insects,  ef¬ 
fective  hours  longer,  won’t  burn  skin, 
saves  %  to  %.  Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  or  write  for  free  folder. 


NOWAK  MILLING  CORP.,  Mfrs. 
Dept.  32,  Hammond,  Indiana 


IU  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
IN  EXTRA  CREAM 


American  Separator  owners  say; 

“My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It's  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn. 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank.  Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today  1  REMEMRER  .  .  .  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  on  all  “12-  A’  '&  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  R-6  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


The  AER0IE  No.  99  WEED 
BURNER  used  now  will  keep 
weeds  from  seeding  and  multi¬ 
plying.  Kills  weed  stalks,  seeds 
and  roots.  No.  99  disinfects 
barns  and  poultry  houses,  de¬ 
stroys  poison  ivy,  removes  rocks 
and  stumps  and  has  99  other  uses. 


48  Page  BOOK  tells  how  to 
save  time  and  money  with  the 
_  No.  99  Burner.  Tells  what 
agriculturists  and  users  say  about 
burner.  Ask  for  Booklet  99Y. 


free 

■■  leading  agri< 


tills 


WEST  NEW 
YORK,  N.  J. 


*QQ  IIP  electric  milk  coolers  and 

.p^.DU  Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  “COMMERCIAT/' 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Bow  Price  Offer. 
Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ery  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving’s 

page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso- 
sly  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes: 
ie  savings.  IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG 

..  156  Knoxville  Rd.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Modern 
dairying  . . . 
30  years  old 


This  1937  season  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of  modern 
dairying. 

it  was  80  years  ago  this  spring  that  Gail  Borden  established 
the  first  successful  commercial  plant  to  ^can”  yesterday’s  milk 
for  use  next  week,  next  month  or  next  year. 

Borden’s  small  factory  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  of  Connect 
cut  started  milk  on  its  way  to  new  and  world-wide  markets. 
Every  dairyman  shares  in  the  wider  markets  and  greater 
uses  of  milk  brought  about  by  his  leadership. 

Borden,  on  the  80th  anniversary  of  modern  dairying,  pledges 
to  continue  this  tradition  of  leadership  in  extending  the  uses 
for  milk. 


l857 


ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


FOR  80  YEARS 
:  GREATEST 


name/ 


MILK 


If  All  A  It  Finer  Finishing:.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nVllHn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Pll  MQ  Sessional  enlargements  all  tor  25c  (coin). 
riLiYIO  Genoine. Nationally  known,  MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  8B7  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


SOULE’S 

—  King  — 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  250 
pages  7*4x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


EVAPORATORS 


Material  and  workmanship  the 
best.  Uses  less  wood ;  saves  labor. 
Capacities  fully  guaranteed.  Also 
a  full  line  of  modern  Better  Qual¬ 
ity  Sugar  Makers’  Utensils.  Write 
for  Special  Terms  and  Prices, 
giving  us  the  number  of  trees  in 
your  sugar  bush. 

GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO. 

Owned  By  Esl.  of  Geo,  H.  Soule 

ST.  ALBANS,  VERMONT 
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•  when  roofs  grow  old 

call  the  American  Oil  &  Paint 
Representative.  Let  him  inspect 
your  roof  —  show  you  how  to  re¬ 
pair  leaks  and  weak  spots  and 
then  cover  with  ALR  Cement— with  an  asbes- 
^  tos  base.  Makes  your  old  roof  good  as  new  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  new 

roof-and  we  provide  YEAR  SERVICE 


If  a  roof  repaired  according  to  our  directions 
leaks  within  ten  years,  we  will  furnish  free  ma¬ 
terial  to  put  it  in  water-tight  condition.  Our  sug¬ 
gestions  save  customers  thousands  of  dollars  — 
provide  tight  water-proof  roofs  for  homes,  barns, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings  —  protect  con¬ 
tents  against  costly  damage.  You  can't  afford  to 
risk  damage  and  loss  especially  when  ALR  Cement 
cuts  roofing  costs  in  half.  Don’t  wait  —  o ur  method 
works  on  any  type  of  roof  —  write  today  for  name 
of  nearest  representative. 


FREE  INSPECTION 

Let  us  survey  your  roofs  and  show 
you  how  we  can  save  you  money. 
The  Inspection  of  your  roof  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  for  putting:  your 
roof  in  watertight  condition  is  FREE 
and  obligates  you  in  no  way.  Write — 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


When  the  Dutch  colonized  New  Am¬ 
sterdam,  later  New  York,  they  naturally 
spread  along  the  Hudson  as  rivers  were 
traffic  lanes  in  those  days  of  no  roads. 
They  were  wise  men  for  they  took  river 
frontage  and  then  extended  it  back  as  far 
as  they  could  reach,  thus  taking  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  in  each  plantation.  Thus, 
when  later  many  boys  had  to  have  homes, 
there  was  land  to  spare  so  each  son 
could  have  a  sizable  farm.  Not  so  the 
English,  who  came  a  little  later.  They, 
too,  had  been  cramped  for  land  for  many 
generations,  so  a  quarter  section  seemed 
like  all  the  land  on  earth  to  them. 
They  had  the  age-old  custom  of  leaving 
the  ancestral  home  to  the  eldest  son,  so 
the  younger  sons  had  to  seek  new  homes 
and  the  old  home  could  not  be  divided  as 
there  was  not  enough  of  it.  That  meant 
emigration,  so  they  turned  their  faces 
westward,  following  the  old  explorers’ 
route  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Detroit,  and 
thence  by  land  to  various  parts  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  land  was  to  be  had  for  the 
taking. 

In  looking  over  Michigan,  I  find  in 
nearly  every  instance  that  original  pio¬ 
neers  were  from  New  York  State,  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  a  wave  of  German  immi¬ 
gration.  That  accounts  for  the  English 
names  so  common  here — Miller,  Wagoner 
or  Wagner,  Smith,  Brown,  White,  Bug¬ 
gies,  Tucker,  Parsons,  Barrett,  Scott  and 
.Tones,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  them.  I 
find  many  who  came  later  and  remember 
the  old  home  in  the  Empire  State,  speak¬ 
ing  longingly  of  scenes  of  childhood. 
Later,  even  the  extensive  lands  along  the 
Hudson  became  over-crowded,  so  the 
Dutch,  too,  came  mostly  to  Western 
Michigan,  and  we  find  whole  communities 
where  the  names  have  “Van”  as  a  pre¬ 
fix,  the  “Van”  being  a  term  meaning  “by 
or  from,”  and  not  a  title  of  lesser  no¬ 
bility  like  the  German  “Von.” 

Waves  of  immigration  have  always 
been  a  popular  research  hobby  of  mine,  so 
I  find  whole  communities  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Lithuanian,  Holland  Dutch,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch,  English  Colonial  and  oc¬ 
casionally  some  English  Colonial  from 
the  border  States  of  Kentucky  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  southern  in  mode  of  speech  and 
habits,  these  latter  being  found  only 
along  the  Indiana  line.  They  came 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap,  originally 
and  spread  northward.  You  may  count 
on  this  every  time,  whenever  a  family 
has  hot  biscuits  for  breakfast  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  says  good  evening  instead  of  good 
afternoon,  that  family  came  originally 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  noting 
the  effect  of  the  public  school  upon  the 
children  of  these  various  peoples.  In¬ 
variably  the  second  generation  clings 
somewhat  to  original  language  and  cus¬ 
toms  but  the  third  generation  just  as  in¬ 
variably  become  wholly  Americanized  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish 
nationalities  by  speech  or  customs. 

What  has  all  that  to  do  with  farming? 
Well  it  does  have  a  part,  for  each  Spring 
very  many  families  change  locations  and 
very  many  young  couples  start  out  to 
make  a  new  home  for  themselves.  It  is 
far  better  to  locate  in  a  community  made 
up  of  folks  like  those  at  home,  in  fact  the 
nearer  the  new  home  approximates  the 
features  of  the  old  home,  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  it  will  become  a  successful  and 
happy  home.  Maybe  you  noticed  how 
so  many  of  those  war  marriages  went  on 
the  rocks.  It  was  very  romantic  for  a 
full-fledged  American  doughboy  to  marry 
a  sweet  Miss  of  France,  but  very  disturb¬ 
ing  to  become  accustomed  to  each  other’s 
strange  manners  and  customs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  I  had  to  live  on  onion  soup, 
I  would  perish,  for  I  utterly  despise  an 
onion.  This  is  just  an  example  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  meaning. 

Only  a  very  few  of  those  Leghorn  and 
Brahma  chicks  we  bought  a  year  ago 
survived.  The  Leghorns  did  just  as  ex¬ 
pected,  roamed  all  over  and  got  killed  on 
the  road.  The  Brahmas  also  did  as  ex¬ 
pected  by  maturing  slowly  and  developing 
into  huge  chickens  with  feathered  legs 
and  staying  right  at  home.  Every  time 
I  open  the  barn  door,  those  big  sisters 
crowd  around  my  feet  until  I  can  hardly 
move  and  expect  more  feed  as  they  are 
too  slow  and  lazy  to  forage  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  just  begun  to  lay 
after  nearly  a  year  of  growing  so  Calvin 
wants  the  big  brown  eggs  when  he  sets 
a  hen.  He  begins  to  have  hens  setting 
upstairs  in  the  barn,  some  motherly  old 
sisters  with  ideal  dispositions  and  some 
as  crazy  as  wildcats  and  just  about  as 
vicious,  so  he  has  his  hands  full.  Some 
day,  when  my  dream  boat  comes  home,  I 
shall  fence  in  the  front  orchard  and  do 
away  with  chickens  in  the  yard  and  on 
J  the  road. 


An  Ohio  friend  sends  me  a  fine  paper 
cutter  to  open  envelopes.  He  makes  them 
as  a  hobby  after  retiring  from  the  farm. 
A  new  friend,  found  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  my  old  friend  Griffin  of  Aroos¬ 
took  County,  Maine,  sends  me  two  copies 
of  an  entrancing  new  magazine,  Flowers 
and  Gardens ,  especially  welcome  to  me 
as  it  is  published  on  yellow  paper,  so  easy 
for  my  eyes.  Each  morning  I  fall  out  of 
bed,  break  my  weary  stiff  joints  apart, 
amble  to  the  barn  and  limber  up  on 
chores  before  breakfast,  take  a  little  time 
to  let  breakfast  settle  and  then  wrap  my 
stiff  fingers  around  plow  or  hoe  handle, 
but  oh,  the  joy  of  work  and  the  keen 
pleasure  over  a  job  well  done. 

I  have  no  room  for  oats  but  will  put 
in  a  little  corn.  I  have  strawberries  and 
currants  to  set,  some  peach  trees,  too, 
oodles  of  berry,  grape  and  tree  rows  to 
plow  and  hoe  and  it  goes  none  too  fast  as 
I  work  alone,  although  Calvin  does  hurry 
home  from  school  and  help  a  little,  while 
even  Baby  does  her  part,  willingly  I 
mean,  as  I  force  no  child  to  work  hard. 
She  is  still  the  baby,  although  past  seven 
now.  She  bosses  me  around  to  my  se¬ 
cret  amusement.  The  Missues  is  kept 
busy  with  her  housework,  especially  now 
that  Spring  is  here. 

M  e  are  in  the  midst  of  queen  picking 
for  the  annual  blossom  festival,  so  dozens 
of  girls  parade  the  stages  of  various 
cities,  hoping  to  be  chosen  queen  of  blos¬ 
soms.  We  snicker  over  some  of  their 
pictures  in  the  papers  but  maybe  others 
have  different  standards  of  beauty,  I 
note  that  the  beer-drinking,  dance-crazy 
girls  rarely  win  in  these  contests,  but 
rather  the  girls  with  the  charm  and 
freshness  of  clean  living,  and  that  is  en¬ 
couraging,  too. 

So  the  peaceful  days  drift  by,  filled 
with  hard  work  but  filled,  too,  with  the 
joy  of  living  in  this  resurrection  time 
when  all  nature  awakens  to  new  life  and 
more  glorious  loveliness.  I  shall  take 
time  to  go  down  in  the  ravine  and  see 
whether  the  cowslips  are  in  blossom,  take 
time  to  linger  at  the  spring  where  the 
Trilliums  bloom  on  the  warm  side  hill 
and  take  time  to  renew  my  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  all  things.  L.  B.  rebeil 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Butterfly  Cactus 

What  can  I  do  to  cactus?  It  is  a  large 
plant  in  a  gallon  pail.  It  bloomed  some 
at  Christmas  but  continues  to  grow  more 
shriveled  and  1  am  afraid  it  will  die. 

New  York.  c.  H. 

The  shriveled  appearance  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  cactus  shows  that  it  is  not  getting 
enough  water.  During  the  blooming  pe¬ 
riod  it  needs  plenty  of  moisture,  which  is 
lessened  when  it  rests.  A  large  plant 
often  makes  so  many  roots  that  there  is 
a  hard  ball  into  which  water  does  not 
penetrate,  so  that  the  center  is  always 
dry.  When  in  a  porous  vessel  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  stand  the  plant  in  water  about 
three  or  four  inches  deep  occasionally, 
until  capillary  action  draws  the  mois¬ 
ture  to  the  top  of  the  soil,  thus  insuring 
the  moisture  reaching  all  parts  of  the 
ball.  Free  drainage  is  also  necessary, 
and  there  should  be  plenty  of  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  container. 
If  this  pail  in  which  this  specimen  is 
planted  is  of  wood  it  should  give  good 
results,  but  if  of  metal  it  is  undesirable. 
We  would  suggest  repotting  the  plant 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  will 
have  ceased  blooming.  A  rather  rich 
loam  containing  peat  moss  or  other 
humus  is  congenial,  with  abundance  of 
drainage  material.  Do  not  put  in  too 
large  a  pot ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
present  container  is  large  enough,  but  we 
think  loosening  of  the  ball  of  roots,  and 
fresh  soil,  should  give  better  results,  as 
the  plant  appears  starved.  e.  t.  r. 


John  Stark 

Our  friend,  John  Stark  of  Fulton,  N. 
Y.,  died  suddenly  on  April  28.  Mr.  Stark 
was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1881  and 
came  to  this  country  with  his  widowed 
mother  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  rural  schools  and  at  the  age 
of  12  was  apprenticed  to  a  Swiss  cheese- 
maker  and  worked  for  him  after  school 
and  Saturdays  and  finished  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  When  he  was  21  he  became  an 
American  citizen.  He  founded  the  Cherry 
Valley  Masonic*  Lodge  33.  He  was  a 
creamery-man  and  a  cream-tester  of  the 
best  and  a  line  cheese-maker.  lie  loved 
his  work  and  took  great  pride  in  turning 
out  a  fine  product.  Mr.  Stark  was  well 
regarded  by  his  neighbors  and  stood  high 
in  his  community  and  will  be  missed  iu 
the  affairs  of  his  section. 
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Why  RUTLAND  Roof 
Coaling  waterproofs 
better,  wears  longer 

Remember  this  important  fact  in  buying 
roof  coating.  Actual  tests  show  that  one- 
third  the  weight  of  some  roof  coatings 
evaporates  within  a  few  hours.  Buying 
such  products  is  like  paying  good  mon¬ 
ey  for  cans  one-third  empty. 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating 
saves  money  because  it  isn’t  "loaded” 
with  solvent.  More  material  per  gallon 
stays  on — forming  a  heavy,  tough  film  of 
asphalt  bound  together  with  asbestos 
fibres.  There’s  no  tar  in  Rutland.  Does 
not  crawl,  crack  or  peel. 

Rutland  costs  only  60^5  a  gallon  in  5 
gallon  cans.  You  can  Rutlandize  your 
roof  for  only  IV2  j  to  2f!  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal  for 
all  roofs  except  shingles.  Mail  coupon  if 
your  local  dealer  does  not  stock  Rutland. 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont. 
Also  makers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plas¬ 
ter,  Furnace  Cement, 
Stove  Lining,  etc. 

P.  S. — For  badly  worn 
holes,  around  flash¬ 
ings,  etc. — use  Rut¬ 
land  No.  4  Plastic 
Cement. 


Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  RN6,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Please  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland 
Roof  Coating. 

Name . R.F.D. 

Town . State . 

No.  sq.  ft.  to  be  covered . 

Name  of  local  dealer . 

SLUG  SHOT 
KILLS  Insects 
No  Poisonous  Residue 

You  can  protect  your  crops  from  insect  damage,  yet  meet 
all  Government  tolerances  with  SLUG  SHOT.  This  effec¬ 
tive  non  -  poisonous  insecticide  contains  our  Stabilized 
Rotenone,  specially  treated  by  patented  process  against 
loss  of  killing  strength. 

No.  75  Stabilized  Rotenone  Dust 

Kecommended  for  the  control  of  cabbage  worms,  beetles, 
etc.  Resists  deterioration. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 
FREE  —  “Insect  Enemies  Chart”  and  Price  List. 
HAMMOND  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.' 

28  Ferry  Street  _  Beacon.  New  York 


Standard 
IGarden  Tractorsl 

Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
«  lull  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 

Sped  W  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

lA  NEW  MODELS 

%  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MOW  Haul  Haying  and  Truck 
rlu"  Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  w  Also  Rlin  Belt  t 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  "2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region 

No  matter  how  short  the  Winter  may 
have  seemed  with  mild  weather  and  little 
snow,  or  how  we’ve  watched  the  bursting 
buds,  it  is  still  a  surprise  to  find  the 
green  canopy  Spring  weaves  so  quickly 
overhead ;  to  walk  to  the  mail  box  in  the 
deep  shade  of  the  maples ;  to  find  the 
grass  needs  cutting. 

The  wind  has  had  its  way  with  old 
leaves  and  roofs  and  kites.  There  have 
been  the  usual  tantrums  without  which 
it  would  have  seemed  a  monotonous  sea¬ 
son,  indeed.  But  now  the  early  morning 
sunlight  and  bird  song  begin  the  days 
that  seem  never  to  have  been  so  fair.  The 
deep,  quiet  streams  that  have  held  the 
secret  of  possible  floods  have  withdrawn 
their  threats  to  become  the  bubbling 
brooks  where  one  may  cross  on  stepping 
stones  to  search  for  woodland  “posies.” 

Cayuga  Lake  is  no  longer  frothy  and 
furious  but  calm  and  blue.  In  the  late 
afternoon  when  the  sun  lays  golden  bars 
arcoss  the  lake,  Cornell’s  crew  dip  long 
oars  in  the  historic  waters  in  patient 
practice  of  a  perfect  stroke.  Young  fish¬ 
ermen  gather  near  the  lighthouse  for 
early  perch. 

Below  Ithaca,  near  the  inlet,  at  the 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  game  preserve, 
the  hundreds  of  water  fowl  that  have 
rested  on  their  return  from  the  South  are 
leaving.  The  little,  colorful  woodchucks, 
shy  and  peaceful  in  “clans”  away  from 
the  greedy  geese;  the  vain  swans,  white 
and  lovely  now,  arch  graceful  necks  and 
swim  close  for  bits  of  bread.  All  know 
they  are  safe  within  the  enclosure,  yet 
free  to  take  wing  if  they  wish. 

Gardening  is  done  in  earnest  now  and 
the  planting  of  the  early  vegetables  was 
completed  this  morning  with  the  robins 
close  alongside  searching  for  the  angle- 
worms  in  freshly  marked  rows.  The 
black-capped  chickadees,  Chick  and  Dee, 
were  with  us  also.  Dee,  inspecting  the 
seeds,  hoping  for  walnut  meats  and 
perching  at  times  on  an  outstretched 
hand ;  Chick,  distant,  disapproving  and 
busy  with  an  ever-watchful  eye  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  home  in  the  hollow  limb  of  the  old 
willow  by  the  water.  There  are  the  new¬ 
ly  hatched  young  deep  in  the  warm  nest 
lined  so  expertly  with  rabbit  liair.  And 
because  of  these  Chick  is  overly  protec¬ 
tive  and  disturbed  as  a  screaming  king¬ 
fisher  alights  on  the  boathouse  roof.  But 
lie  will  only  eat  his  breakfast  which  is  a 
tiny  fish  that  has  been  snatched  from  the 
waves.  Dee  is  not  the  thoughtless  male 
he  may  seem  for  on  rainy  days  Chick 
stays  inside  the  hollow  limb  and  accepts 
food  from  Dee  at  the  doorway.  Often  he 
is  kept  busy  from  dawn  till  dark  keeping 
his  family  dry  and  well  fed. 

Back  at  the  house  we  look  rather  de¬ 
spairingly  at  the  pansy  bed  for  there  is 
that  little,  striped  imp  of  chipmunk  roll¬ 
ing  pansy  buds  over  and  over  in  his  tiny 
paws  !  Very  tasty  ! 

Overhead  a  flock  of  the  Canadian 
“guests”  flap  rested  wings  in  perhaps  the 
last  flight  to  the  hill-top  field.  Low 
enough  to  see  the  long,  straight  neck,  the 
ever-turning  dark  head  and  the  black, 
webbed  feet  pointing  backward. 

ELLEN  C.  RICKARD. 


Handling  Gardenia 

I  was  presented  with  a  Gardenia  plant. 
There  are  four  plants  in  one  small  flower 
pot.  The  roots  seem  to  be  very  crowded. 
Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  transplant? 
The  plant  is  still  in  bloom  and  has  many 
buds.  How  can  one  raise  young  plants? 
Is  it  advisable  to  wash  the  plant  in  water 
every  other  day?  M.  E.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Do  not  repot  your  Gardenia  until  it 
ceases  flowering.  It  may  then  be  re¬ 
potted,  and  given  a  partial  rest,  lessen¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  water  given ;  during 
warm  Summer  weather  it  may  be  kept 
outside  in  a  sheltered  position.  The 
whole  plant  may  he  sprayed  with  water 
every  few  days.  The  Gardenia  is  rooted 
from  cuttings  in  a  propagating  bed  in  a 
greenhouse  in  Winter.  A  close,  warm, 
humid  atmosphere  is  required,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  proper  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  window  garden.  E.  T.  b. 


News  Photoc.ra.pher  (lining  up  chil¬ 
dren  for  a  picture  at  the  Transit  Valley 
County  Club)  to  small  hoy:  “Smile  nice¬ 
ly  at  this  little  girl  over  here.”  Small 
Boy  :  “Aw  heck,  that’s  my  sister.” — Buf¬ 
falo  News. 


Rich,  colorful  tex¬ 
ture  with  distinc¬ 
tive  contrasting 
shadow  lines  — 
gives  new  beauty. 


Look  for  the  famous  Mule- 
Hide  Trade  Mark  on  every 
bundle. It’s  your  guarantee  of 
protection  and  satisfaction. 


All  these  advantages  are  now  offered  at 
the  same  price  you  would  pay  for  ordinary 
asphalt  shingles.  Before  you  decide  on  any 
roof  be  sure  to  examine  actual  samples  of 
Mule-Hide  Cor- Du -Roy — "The  Shingle 
That  Has  Everything .  ”  If  there  is  no  Mule- 
Hide  Dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  on  this  new  roofing  invention. 

THE  LEHON  CO.,  Dept. 27,  CHICAGO 

CLEVER  NEW  WREN  HOUSE  (1937  Model)— 

Go  to  your  Local  Mule-Hide  Dealer.  For  only  15^ 
he  will  supply  you  with  an  attractive  and  practical 
wren  house  made  of  Vermin  Proof  Mule -Hide 
Roofing.  A  genuine  50yi  value. 


Here’s  the  long  awaited  roofing  inven¬ 
tion  that  gives  householders  a  roofing 
value  so  extraordinary  there  is  no  way 
to  compare  it  with  old  type  asphalt 
shingles.  Check  the  amazing  advan¬ 
tages  found  only  in  new  and  improved 
Mule -Hide  Cor -Du -Roy  Shingles. 


INew  Cor-Du-Roy 
Surface  gives  quick¬ 
er  rain  drainage — 
greater  protection. 


3  Corrugations  act 
like  expansion 
joints — greatly  in¬ 
crease  life  and  wear. 


New  corrugations 
add  rigidity- 
strength —  give 
greater  wind  re¬ 
sistance. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  GET  THE 


And  the  Week 
BANTAM  STROP 

Both  of  these 
Regularly  Sold 
for  $1.50 

The  New  Streamlined  Weclc  Bantam 
•$  a  lightweight  all  metal  SAFETY 
using  replaceable  Barber’s  Edge 
Blades;  as  light  as  your  fountain 
pen  With  Leather  carrying  case, 
reversible  safety  guard,  and  one 
blade 

Take  this  ad  to  your  nearest  dealer, 
or  mail  it  to  us,  and  save  50c  You 
can  get  both  Razor  and  Strop  for 
$1  00  Regular  price  $1  50 

KEEN  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 
or  Money  Refunded 


EDWARD  WECK  &  CO.,  Inc. 

136-p  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


ZAiN£UT 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmowtr 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultry  men. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO, 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Farmers  Save  Your  Straw 

Thresh  with  Gill  Peerless  Combination  Oat  and  R.ye 
Threshers  with  Binder.  New  and  rebuilt  machines. 

W.  G.  RUNKLES  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

185  Oakland  Street  -  -  Trenton,  N.  1. 


Four  to  Twelve 

Rows  at  a  time 


ATTACH  THIS  DUSTER  TO  YOUR 
TRACTOR.  Mobilize  this  speedy  and  lethal 
defense  in  your  war  against  bugs  and  pests. 
Farquliar  Dusters  will  give  you  that  quick 
and  effective  coverage  so  essential  in  crop 
protection.  Furnished  in  traction  drive  —  4 
to  6  Bows.  Tractor  Dusters.  Single  or  Double 
Hopper  4  to  6  Bows  and  8  to  12  Bows  for 
attaching  to  your  tractor.  Side  or  rear  take¬ 
off.  Also  the  famous  '‘Cavern”  Duster.  Write 
for  New  Folder  now,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  insect  control. 


Also  — 'ISON 
AGE  sprayers. 
Power  and  trac¬ 
tion  from  a  small 
low  priced  power 
sprayer  to  large 
combination  out¬ 
fits. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1630, York,  Pa 


SA  VE  MONE  Y 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 
Quality 


Incersoll  PAINT 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 
SAVE  MONEY -write  TODAY  for 


FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  an  painting  ,,, j  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD-PREPAID  FREIGHT#OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

246  Pit|moufh$t.  Brooklijn,  N.Y. 
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NEW  IDEA 

I  ^  /wco«PO«ATro  m  m 


THE  NEW  IDEA  Side  Delivery  Rake  and 
Tedder  gently  air-floats  hay  into  a  windrow 
so  perfectly  ventilated  that  curing  is  hastened 
and  desirable  color  retained.  By  a  single  quick 
adjustment,  this  rake  will  smoothly  turn  a  wind¬ 
row  half  way  over  for  drying  of  the  under  side. 
When  reversed  for  tedding,  this  modern  ma¬ 
chine  truly  aerates  hay  without  tearing  or 
shattering  it. 

The  NEW  IDEA  Easyway  Loader  picks  up  clean 
from  either  swath  or  windrow.  Patented  suction 
fingers  at  both  ends  of  cylinder  draw  in  hay  from 
the  side — split  heavy  windrows  without  choking 
the  reel.  Yielding  deck  prevents  compression. 
Balanced  push-bar  movement  elevates  without 
threshing  action.  Closed  anti -slip  deck  saves 
leaves  and  short  pieces. 

NEW  IDEA  Hay  Machines  secure  for  you  hay  at  its  best 
—  as  well  as  giving  you  speed  and  economy  in  the  harvest. 
Write  today  for  complete  descriptions.  And  be  sure  to  see 
these  machines  at  your  dealer’s. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Sandwich,  Illinois 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  218,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked 


Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 
Hay  Loaders  .  .  .  .  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 
Manure  Spreaders  .  .  □ 
Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 

No  me _ 


Hand  Com  Shellers.  □ 
Power  Com  Shellers  □ 
Com  Pickers  .  .  .  .  □ 
Husker-Shredders  .  .  □ 
Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 

_ Address _ 


Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □ 
Feed  Mixers . □ 


(it) 


Easy way 
LOADER 


SIDE- 
DELIVERY 
and  TEDDER 


Secure  Hay  at  tu.  BEST 

with  theAe  Modem  Machines 


WHAT 


laboratory 


Vrotection 


MEANS  TO  YOU 


Safeguarding  the  purity  of  milk  means  that  the  farmer's  milk  market 
is  being  cultivated  for  continuous  growth.  Every  dollar  spent  in 
guarding  Sheffield  Milk  is  a  dollar  devoted  to  protecting  consumers. 
But,  equally  important,  it  is  a  dollar  invested  in  building  a  larger 
demand  for  the  milk  that  ranks  with  the  world's  best. 

A  satisfied  customer  is  always  the  reward  of  reliance  on  science. 
Sheffield  Farms  spends  $300,000  yearly  to  protect  its  milk  supply. 
That  is  the  cost  of  constant  laboratory  control  and  vigilant  inspection 
service  which  assures  the  high  standards  required  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  market.  Sheffield  always  works  in  co-operation  with  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  milk,  and  with  health  authorities  who 
look  to  the  consumer's  betterment. 

$300,000  a  year  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  an  ever-increasing 
market  for  the  milk  which  has  public  confidence. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


KILLS  INVISIBLE 
CHICK  DESTROYERS 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  HENS  DIE  ..ACT  NOW! 

Don’t  wait  for  disease  to  appear.  Prevent  loss  of  production  now. 
Invisible  germs  cause  more  losses  than  lice  and  mites.  Carbola 
painted  onto  all  interior  surfaces  kills  germs.  Dries  white.  I  se 
as  a  dust.  Best  for  Brooder  Houses,  Dairies,  Hog  Pens,  Babbit¬ 
ries.  Kills  by  contact  such  invisible  germs  as  Tuberculosis, 
Bronchitis,  Diphtheria,  Abortion,  Hog  Cholera,  Colds.  .  .  . 
Hardware,  feed,  seed,  drug  stores;  5  lb,  60c;  10  lb.  98c;  25  lb. 
$1.90;  50  lb.  $3.50.  Write  lor  free  "Handy  Egg  Laying  Chart.” 
Carbola  Chemical  Company,  Bee  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Situation 


The  storage  egg  business  increased 
rather  steadily  from  1916  to  1930,  nearly 
doubling  the  quantity  stored  yearly.  There 
was  a  big  slump  in  storage  during  the 
early  30's  and  the  holdings  have  con¬ 
tinued  much  below  those  of  the  late  20’s. 
One  reason  is  the  increasing  success  of 
the  poultry  farmers  in  producing  a  good 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  in  Fall  and  Winter, 
shutting  off  part  of  the  farmer  market 
outlet  for  cold  storage  stock.  Still,  the 
storage  business  has  been  active  this 
Spring,  taking  up  the  slack  whenever 
supplies  become  too  large  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  demand. 

Potato  trade  dullness  the  past  season 
may  have  been  in  some  part  due  to  the 
tendency  of  many  potatoes  to  show  black 
ends  when  cooked.  Wisconsin  tests  seem 
to  show  this  trouble  was  often  the  re¬ 
sult  of  potash  shortage  in  the  soil.  An 
increase  of  6  per  cent  in  potato  acreage 
might  produce  35,000.000  more  bushels 
with  an  average  yield.  But,  even  this 
gain  would  not  necessarily  bring  very  low 
prices  if  the  demand  for  food  products 
continues  to  improve  along  with  further 
gains  in  general  prosperity.  Besides,  it 
appears  that  the  acreage  gains  are  much 
larger  in  the  South  than  in  the  late  ship¬ 
ping  States.  The  southern  crop  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  sale  of  the  last  of  the  old 
potato  holdings  and  laps  over  a  little  on 
the  next  crop,  but  for  most  of  the  season 
the  price  of  northern  potatoes  depends 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  main  crop,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  demand. 

Nearly  the  whole  truck  crop  list  will 
show  some  increases  in  plantings.  Onion 
acreage  will  be  less  and  there  is  good 
prospect  that  prices  will  not  be  so  ex¬ 
tremely  low  as  they  were  last  Fall.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  a  good  paying  erop  the  past 
season  and  the  probable  increase  may  not 
any  more  than  offset  the  prospect  of  a 
better  demand.  In  fact,  the  demand  is  a 
big  feature  in  considering  the  outlook  for 


all  farm  products.  During  the  early  30’s 
it  was  not  heavy  production  which  kept 
prices  down,  but  rather  the  very  poor 
buying  power  of  consumers. 

Strawberry  acreage  in  the  early  sec¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  there  will  be  a  large  bearing 
acreage  in  the  North.  Stored  apples  will 
be  scarce  and  high,  and  the  southern 
peach  crop  is  light.  Probably  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  strawberries  and 
the  first  supplies  of  early  apples  should 
also  meet  a  good  market,  because  orange 
supplies  for  the  Summer  and  early  Fall 
are  likely  to  be  very  light. 

The  livestock  situation  show’s  little 
further  change.  Hogs  have  sold  at  nearly 
steady  prices  for  some  time.  The  weak 
Points  in  the  hog  position  seem  to  be  the 
large  storage  holdings  and  the  rush  to 
market  the  hogs  this  Spring  because 
of  high  costs  of  feed.  This  active  selling 
is  likely  to  be  followed  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  by  supplies  smaller  than  usually  ex¬ 
pected.  As  a  rule,  the  price  of  hogs  tends 
downward  from  late  Spring  to  the  middle 
of  Summer,  but  so  much  marketing  has 
already  been  done  that  the  usual  declines 
may  not  take  place,  and  prices  may  aver¬ 
age  higher  than  they  did  last  Summer. 

The  position  of  beef  cattle  continues 
strong  because  of  the  decreasing  supply 
and  the  gain  in  buying  power  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  Prices  of  beef  cattle  tend 
to  advance  at  this  time  of  year  and  seem 
likely  to  show  unusual  improvement,  al¬ 
though  cost  of  feed  will  lead  to  some  mar¬ 
keting  of  stock  before  quite  ready  for 
sale.  The  short  crop  of  Spring  lambs 
seems  to  promise  better  prices  than  last 
year,  during  late  Spring,  not  only  because 
of  lighten-  production  but  because  of  the 
good  consuming  demand.  Prospects  for 
the  wool  market  are  also  fairly  good,  ow¬ 
ing  to  light  supply  and  the  continued 
fairly  active  buying  for  the  woolen  mills. 

G.  B.  F. 


Eighth  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


The  groups  pictured  below  are  friends 
who  went  with  us  last  year  on  the  Gla¬ 
cier-Great  Lakes  trip.  These  pictures 
will  display  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  friendliness  that  is  always  found  on 
The  It.  N.-Y.  tours.  This  year,  on  our 
Alaska  trip,  we  are  all  looking  forward 
to  a  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  and  the 
making  of  new  friends.  It  is  impossible 
to  meet  anywhere  a  liner  group  of  real 
people.  An  Alaska  booklet  gives  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  clothing  and  climate,  as 
follow  s : 

“What  to  Wear  in  Alaska.— During 
the  Summer  travel  season  the  climate  of 
Alaska  is  cool  and  mild,  the  temperature 
ranging  between  55  and  70  degrees. 
Clothing  for  Alaska  wear  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  need  be  no  heavier  than  you  would 
wear  at  home  during  the  early  Spring  or 
late  Fall.  A  top  coat  or  warm  wrap 
should  be  carried  for  evening  wear  on 
deck.  It  is  also  advisable  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  occasional  rains  while  ashore. 
Formal  clothes  are  not  required  as  meals 


and  social  functions  aboard  ship  are  in¬ 
formal.  Some  ladies  include  a  dinner 
dress  for  the  traditional  ‘Captain’s  din¬ 
ner.’  ” 

The  dinner  drees  need  not  be  elaborate. 
A  man  can  get  along  with  one  or  two 
suits  and  half  a  dozen  shirts.  Laundry 
can  be  done  at  Seattle  and  picked  up  on 
our  return  there  on  Augst  8.  He  must 
have  a  good  top  coat  and  possibly  a 
sweater. 

Travel  as  light  as  possible  for  your 
own  comfort.  A  hag  or  suit  case  which 
will  go  under  the  seat  in  the  train  is  a 
good  size  and  it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
small  bag  for  over-night  things  when  we 
stop  at  the  hotels. 

Reservations  are  coming  in  fast  and  it 
is  wise  to  get  yours  in  early.  Extra  cars 
can  be  added  to  a  train  but  a  boat  cannot 
add  cabins.  Join  us  in  this  wonderful 
Alaska  trip.  We  will  save  a  place  for  you. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Left — The  1936  Group,  on  the  way 
back  home,  poses  on  the  aft  deck 
of  the  Great  Lakes  steamer, 
Juniata. 

Lower  Left — Leaving  Glacier  Park 
after  crossing  Logan  Pass. 


Upper  Right — En  route  to  Going- 
to-the-Sun  Chalet. 

Right  —  A  happy  crowd  leaving 
Grinnell  Glacier  after  a  ranger- 
conducted  hike  from  Many  Glacier 
Hotel. 
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New  England  Notes 


Maine  Livestock  and  Grange 
News 

New  officers  of  the  New  England  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  February  3  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  R.  G.  Hunton,  Portland,  are: 
President,  Francis  G.  Buzzell,  Fryeburg  ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Franklin  Chapman, 
Jr.,  Bethel,  Me. ;  vice-presidents  for  New 
England  arc  :  Maine,  R.  G.  Hunton,  re¬ 
tiring  president;  New  Hampshire,  L.  P. 
Caverly,  Meredith;  Vermont,  J.  Watson 
Webb,  Shelbourne;  Massachusetts,  John 
McBain,  Windsor;  Rhode  Island,  Brad¬ 
ford  Norman,  Newport;  Connecticut, 
Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs. 

The  association  will  back  financially 
and  otherwise,  as  was  done  last  year,  the 
growing,  showing  and  selling  at  auction 
of  Hereford  baby  beef.  Frank  W.  Win¬ 
ter,  Auburn,  manager  of  the  State  Fair, 
offered  $500  in  prize  money  for  the  beef 
breeds  and  left  it  for  the  cattle  men  to 
arrange  the  premiums. 

Prof.  Garrigus  explained  the  practice 
at  Eastern  States  for  showing  and  see¬ 
ing.  County  Agent  R.  A.  Corbett  ex¬ 
plained  the  show  and  sale  at  Franklin 
County  Farm,  Farmington,  Me.,  last 
year  that  will  be  increased  this  year.  E. 
M.  Granger,  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  spoke 
in  favor  of  more  beef  cattle  and  sales  at 

the  fairs.  . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive .  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Maine  State  Grange,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
at  Lewiston.  This  is  one  year  out  of  the 
routine  but  this  is  an  excellent  convention 
citv.  The  dates  are  December  7-9.  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee  are : 
W.  B.  Peering,  Hollis  Center;  M.  J. 
Harriman,  Readfield;  A.  P.  Howes,  Pal¬ 
myra  ;  C.  A.  Stetson,  Caribou ;  F.  A. 
Richardson.  Strong,  State  Master;  and 
Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Hascall,  Auburn,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  first  Grange  Hall  to  be  dedicated 
in  Maine  this  year  has  just  been  accom¬ 
plished.  This  is  Nahumkeag  at  South 
Gardiner.  The  Grange  was  organized  in 
May  last  year  and  on  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  day  the  building  was  dedicated.  The 
hall  of  this  new  Grange  is  a  schoolhouse, 
not  now  used  by  the  town  and  has  been 
leased  by  the  Grange  for  a  period  of  two 
years  with  the  hopes  of  purchase  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  The  feature  of  this 
dedication  was  hand-made  furniture, 
made  by  members  of  the  Grange,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  comfortable  and  good 
looking.  South  Gardiner  is  a  mill  town, 
where  much  soft  wood  lumber  is  manu¬ 
factured.  The  pine  from  which  the 
chairs,  tables,  settees,  desks,  altars,  etc., 
were  made  grew  within  25  miles  of  this 
town,  sawed  in  the  local  mills  and  made 
by  two  or  three  men  of  the  Grange. 
Walter  Thurlow  and  Porter  Clyde  de¬ 
signed  the  furniture  and  it  was  made  by 
George  Alexander.  Merton  Phillips  is  the 
Master.  The  ceremony  of  dedication  was 
conducted  by  State  Master  F.  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the 
local  Grange. 

One  of  the  popular  and  helpful  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  Grange  in  Maine  is  called  the 
Educational  Aid  Fund  of  Maine.  Started 
some  16  or  17  years  ago  this  fund  has 
grown  to  over  $10,000  by  the  small  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  it  every  year  by  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  Pomona  Granges  and  per¬ 
sonal  contributions.  The  secretary,  E. 
T.  Clifford  of  Winthrop,  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  the  fund  has  grown  more 
rapidly  this  year  than  for  some  years 
past.  To  the  first  of  May,  1936,  the  con¬ 
tributions  amounted  to  $171.84.  To  the 
first  of  May,  this  year,  the  contributions 
have  amounted  to  $646.66. 

The  Kennebec  County  Branch  of  the 
Maine  Poultry  Improvement  Association 
will  have  a  field  day  on  June  30  at  the 
Martha  Washington  Inn  in  Readfield. 
The  members  are  invited  to  attend  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  The  tennis,  court  and 
boats  on  the  lake  will  be  available  and 
dinner  will  be  served  at  the  hotel  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nobis. 

The  Maine  State  Fair  at  Lewiston  is 
offering  some  big  premiums  for  cattle  en¬ 
tries.  Frank  K.  Winter  offered  $500  for 
a  purse  of  the  Hereford  breed  and  asked 
the  New  England  Hereford  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  to  prepare  the  premium  list.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Francis  Buzzell 
of  Fryeburg,  Dr.  E.  E.  Buhier  of  Wilton 
and  Lewis  Kershner  of  Auburn  arranged 
the  list  as  follows,  which  Mr.  Winters 
has  accepted : 

Bulls. — Class  1  :  Bull  born  before  Aug. 
31,  1935,  $15,  $10,  $8,  $6.  2.— Between 

Sept.  1,  1935,  and  Feb.  29.  1936,  $10, 
$10,  $8,  $6,  3.— Between  Mar.  1  and 

Aug.  31,  1936,  $12,  $10,  $8.  $6.  3.— Be¬ 
tween  Sept.  1,  1936,  and  Feb.  29.  1937, 
$12,  $10,  $8,  $6.  5. — Born  after  Mar.  1, 

1937,  $18,  $8,  $6,  $4.  6.— -Two  bulls 

owned  and  bred  by  exhibitors,  $12,  $10, 
$8,  $6.  Senior  champion  bull,  junior 
champion  bulls,  ribbons. 

Females. — Class  7 :  Cow,  three  years 
and  over,  $15,  $10,  $8,  $6.  8. — Cow,  two 
years  and  under  three,  $12,  $10,  $8,  $6. 


9. — Born  between  Sept.  1,  1935,  and  Feb. 
29,  1936,  $12,  $10,  $8,  $6.  10.— Between 
Mar.  1  and  Aug.  31,  1936,  $12,  $10,  $8, 
$6.  11. — Between  Sept.  1,  1936,  and  Feb. 
28,  1937,  $12,  $10,  $8,  $6.  12.— Born 

after  Mar.  1,  1937,  $10,  $8,  $6.  Two  fe¬ 
males  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor,  $12, 
$8,  $6,  $4. 

Get  of  sire,  four  animals,  both  sexes 
represented,  $15,  $12,  $10,  $8. 

Produce  of  cow,  two  animals,  any  age 
or  sex,  $12,  $10,  $8,  $6. 

Aged  herd,  bull,  Class  1  and  2,  two 
years  and  over,  three-year-old  cow,  two- 
year-old  cow,  yearling  and  calf,  $15,  $10, 
$8,  $6. 

Young  herd,  bull  Class  4  or  5,  yearling 
heifer,  two  heifer  calves,  $12,  $10,  $8,  $6. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


In  Defense  of  Aroostook 
County 

Once  again  I  am  rising  to  defend  the 
fair  name  of  Aroostook  County  from  its 
friends  who  only  know  it  by  what  they 
imagine  it  must  be  like.  While  I  am  not 
a  native  son  of  this  “Garden  Spot”  of 
Maine,  I  have  lived  here  long  enough 
(20  years)  to  know  it  quite  well. 

One  page  307  of  the  April  10  issue, 
Brother  Dean  stated :  “Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
large  city  and  in  so  cold  a  climate  that  it 
produces  but  potatoes  and  the  oats  and 
liay  that  which  form  the  rotation  with 
potatoes.” 

Our  nearest  city  is  Bangor,  Me.,  40,000 
population,  with  its  suburbs.  Brewer, 
Venzie  and  nearby  smaller  towns.  It  is 
115  miles  over  as  good  a  surfaced  road  as 


you  will  find,  except  cement,  passable  now 
all  the  year  as  it  is  kept  open  by  snow 
plows.  Portland  is  nine  hours  away  by 
truck. 

Nor  are  we  in  too  cold  a  climate  to 
raise  anything  but  oats,  hay  and  “spuds.” 
We  can  and  do  raise  the  finest  of  wheat — 
many  farmers  have  their  own  wheat 
flour,  graham  and  “middlins”  the  year 
round.  I  have  raised  40  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  the  nicest  wheat  you  ever  saw 
and  could  easily  do  it  again.  We  have 
even  raised  Spring  wheat  here. 

Let  me  tell  Brother  Dean  that  last 
Summer,  cold  and  rainy  as  it  was,  I 
raised  in  my  garden,  rhubarb  better  than 
I  ever  could  in  Massachusetts ;  asparagus 
that  would  just  melt  in  your  mouth ; 
onions,  turnips,  tomatoes,  three  kinds  of 
pole  beans,  two  kinds  of  bush  beans,  yel¬ 
low  eye  beans  for  baking;  three  kinds  of 
peas:  Telephone,  Alderman.  Com.  Dewey  : 
and  strawberries  that  are  far  ahead  of 
the  southern  varieties :  “cukes,”  celery, 
parsnips,  carrots,  radishes,  beets,  and 
squash  (one  weighed  27)4  pounds  Hub- 
hard  ),  pumpkins,  and  sweet  corn  (Gold¬ 
en  Bantam).  Two  years  ago  I  raised 
Black  Mexican  to  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

As  I  wrote  you,  a  carload  of  green  peas 
was  shipped  to  Boston  last  year.  This 
year  over  500  acres  are  to  be  planted  for 
the  new  canning  factors  that  is  to  be  in 
action — the  machinery  is  on  the  cars  now 
waiting  to  be  unloaded.  Snider  Bros, 
are  the  people  who  are  engaging  in  this 
new  venture  here  in  Houlton.  We  can 
and  do  raise  the  finest  of  sugar  beets 
which  we  feed  out  to  stock.  The  sugar 
content  is  higher  than  those  raised  in 
Colorado’s  beet-raising  section. 

There  is  another  statement  in  Brother 
Dean's  article  that  bruised  potatoes  are 
caused  by  dumping  from  the  landing 
floor  into  the  bins.  The  fact  is  that  we 
use  burlap  bags,  strung  end  to  end  and 
the  potatoes  are  poured  through  this 
cloth  funnel  to  the  bottom  of  the  bin 
until  the  potatoes  are  so  high  in  the  bin 


that  there  is  no  danger  of  bruising.  What 
causes  bruising  is  that  often  we  are  so 
eager  to  dig  that  we  may  dig  before 
the  potatoes  are  really  ripe  enough  to 
prevent  bruising  in  picking  and  dumping 
into  the  barrels.  And  again,  sometimes  in 
August,  we  dig  Cobblers  in  90  days  from 
planting — the  potatoes  are  dug  and 
shipped  in  cai*s  and  get  overheated  on 
their  way  or  after  their  arrival  at  the 
city  terminal  and  they  turn  black  from 
the  heat.  This  very  often  gives  Maine 
potatoes  a  “black  eye”  in  the  early 
market. 

If  Brother  Dean  will  come  here  in 
August  instead  of  December,  he  will  see 
Aroostook  County  from  a  different  view¬ 
point.  We  have  14  hours  per  day  of 
sunshine  during  the  growing  season.  Our 
twilight  is  often  three  hours  long.  AAre 
have  planted  potatoes  as  early  as  April 
27.  You  can  leave  your  fur  coats  in 
storage  and  wear  duck  trousers  here.  On 
August  20,  1935,  it  was  113  here  on  my 
piazza,  but  that  was  unusual.  The  nights 
required  a  blanket  to  make  it  comfort¬ 
able.  A.  J.  BROWN. 


Thoughts  from  Derry,  N.  H. 

Southern  New  Hampshire  in  Spring — 
where  else  could  one  wish  to  be  ! 

God  made  both ;  in  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons  we  feel  and  see  the  Creator's  touch ; 
verily  we  work  hand  in  hand  with  God. 

Perhaps  some  would  say  Spring  is  cold 
or  backward,  but  thus  far  it  has  been 
ideal.  Cold  and  somewhat  wet  has  put 
a  heavy  bottom  on  the  grass  and  held 
back  fruit  buds  we  hope  until  a  safe  date. 

I  hope  every  farmer  or  family  who  oc¬ 


cupies  a  piece  of  plantable  soil  will  this 
year  have  a  garden.  One  can  raise  an 
almost  unbelievable  amount  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground  if  fertilized  properly  and 
well  hoed.  Our  family  of  12  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  deprived  of  many  good  things  to 
eat  if  it  were  not  for  our  gardens. 

I  planted  an  abundance  of  early  things 
which  will  not  suffer  from  frost  and 
sweet  corn  to  string  beans  can  also  be 
planted  along  with  potatoes  in  the  early 
garden. 

AA  e  just  move  out  a  load  of  swale  hay 
and  cover  the  rows  on  cold  nights,  but  it 
is  not  usually  safe  to  plant  perishables 
here  before  May  20  to  June  10. 

Here  at  Esteyvale  we  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  for  four  years,  selecting  the 
earliest  maturing  roosters  to  head  our 
flock  of  New  Hampsliires.  AA’e  are  very 
well  satisfied  in  production,  livability  and 
hatehability.  The  last  incubator  hatch 
of  307  healthy  chicks  out  of  375  eggs 
was  not  a  record  but  very  satisfactory. 
Rats  are  ever  a  problem  on  the  farm  but 
as  fast  as  we  can  we  are  putting  cement 
bases  and  floors  in  all  buildings. 

Foxes  are  also  a  severe  menace.  State 
protected,  they  take  thousands  of  poultry 
every  season ;  so  daring  they  will  even 
enter  the  buildings  during  the  day  after 
hens,  and  all  night  bark  at  the  dogs 
from  a  safe  distance.  There  will  be  no 
getting  rid  of  them  as  long  as  the  State 
allows  fish  anud  game  clubs  to  stock  the 
woods  with  rabbits  to  furnish  them  food 
during  AATnter  and  while  protective  laws 
are  allowed  in  preference  to  the  poultry- 
raisers’  pleas  for  protection. 

Two  thousand  little  pine  and  200 
spruce  trees  set  by  the  4-H  club  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  in  a  land  of  pine,  does 
look  foolish,  but  the  pine  were  to  fill  a 
space  on  cut-over  land  that  nothing  has 
started  on  and  the  spruce  are  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  see  if  they  would  flourish  until 
of  Christmas  tree  size.  For  Arbor  Day 
this  year  I  think  we  will  set  Russian 
mulberrys  as  they  furnish  a  lot  of  fruit 
for  the  birds.  m.  i..  e. 


Living  Conditions  in  New 
Hampshire  Farm  Homes 

Economists  say  that  the  average  farm 
family  could  produce  about  $600  worth 
of  its  own  food.  The  conclusion  would  be 
that  if  these  farm  families  would  raise 
more  of  their  food,  some  of  the  money 
spent  for  groceries  and  meat  could  be 
released  to  care  for  other  needs  more 
adequately.  Definite  planning  of  the 
home  garden  to  meet  the  family  needs, 
carrying  out  an  adequate  canning  and 
storage  budget,  and  preparing  foods  in 
new  and  appetizing  dishes,  making  desir¬ 
able  those  things  which  the  family  thinks 
it  doesn't  like,  would  do  much  toward 
meeting  the  nutrition  problems  brought 
out  by  this  survey. 

A  goodly  supply  of  milk — 3)4  quarts 
daily — was  used  by  641  families.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-six  more  averaged 
two  cans  of  canned  milk  weekly.  The 
other  68  used  no  milk.  The  families  in 
which  a  small  amount  of  milk  or  none 
was  used  might  well  have  added  daily  a 
quart  of  milk  per  child  and  a  pint  per 
adult,  and  have  saved  materially  in  out¬ 
lay  on  other  foods. 

The  survey  shows  that  in  many  cases 
poultry  is  kept  as  much  for  meat  as  for 
egg  production,  487  families  so  reporting. 
A  chicken  is  a  good  handy  family-size 
package  of  meat  that  is  available  at  any 
time  of  year  on  short  notice,  which  doubt¬ 
less  accounts  to  some  extent  for  its  ex¬ 
tensive  use  for  meat. 

Of  the  895  families,  785  had  a  garden 
averaging  seven-tenths  acre  in  size  and 
valued  at  $50.  In  these  gardens  80  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  families  raise  string 
beans,  beets,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  cucum¬ 
bers,  lettuce,  peas  and  tomatoes.  From 
60  to  80  per  cent  raise  dry  beans,  shell 
beans,  cabbage,  parsnips,  pumpkins,  rad¬ 
ishes.  rhubarb,  squash  and  turnips.  Over 
42  per  cent  raise  onions  and  spinach. 
From  20  to  40  per  cent  raise  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  endive,  muskmelons,  peppers, 
and  rutabagas.  Less  than  20  per  cent 
raise  Brussels  sprouts,  celery,  Chinese 
cabbage  and  parsley.  AVhile  in  general 
this  gives  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables, 
green  leafy  vegetables  are  limited  in  the 
majority  of  families.  Only  about  55  per 
cent  serve  tomatoes  twice  a  week  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  raised  in  nearly 
every  garden,  and  about  40  per  cent  serve 
two  vegetables  daily.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  families  can  on  an  average  of  20 
quarts  of  greens  and  about  40  per  cent 
store  on  an  average  of  13  heads  of 
cabbage. 

Since  the  two  greatest  food  problems 
as  recognized  by  the  women  themselves 
are  lack  of  money  in  four  cases  out  of 
every  10,  and  food  prejudices  in  three 
cases  out  of  every  10,  it  would  seem  that 
a  program  to  remedy  the  nutrition  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  families  below  standard 
scores  well  might  include  four  phases : 
Learning  the  importance  of  vegetables  in 
the  diet;  raising  a  greater  variety  of 
greens  in  more  of  the  gardens;  more 
families  canning  and  storing  food  for 
Winter  use ;  and  a  well-directed  campaign 
to  learn  to  like  vegetables  and  to  make 
regular  habit  of  eating  them. 

In  a  well-balanced  diet  fruit  also  plays 
an  important  part.  AA'hile  for  the  sake 
of  variety  New  Hampshire  families  will 
doubtless  wish  to  buy  part  of  their  fruit 
supply,  in  most  sections  home-grown 
fruits  may  well  be  used  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  survey  shows  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Apples  and  a  variety  of  wild  and 
cultivated  berries  suitable  both  for  can¬ 
ning  and  for  eating  fresh  are  available 
quite  generally. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  get  these 
families  to  realize  the  importance  of  fruit 
in  the  daily  diet,  to  assist  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  plan  to  spread  out  the  supply  to 
cover  most  of  the  year,  and  to  give  sug¬ 
gestions  for  its  daily  use  in  other  ways 
than  as  “pie  timber.” 

DAISY  DEAN  WILLIAMSON 

AND  FLORA  M.  MILLER 


Vt.  Apple  Blossom  Festival 

Apple  blossom  time  in  Grand  Isle 
County,  A'ermont,  was  celebrated  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  May  22,  with  a  colorful 
festival  which  included  the  crowning  of 
an  apple  blossom  queen,  Eleanor  Allen,  of 
South  Hero.  The  festival  was  held  in 
the  large  orchard  of  E.  E.  Hill,  located 
just  outside  South  Hero.  Features  of 
the  program  were  music  and  dancing  by 
school  children,  a  tour  of  blossoming  or¬ 
chards  here  and  in  Grand  Isle,  and  talks 
by  Governor  George  D.  Aiken  and  Dr. 
John  M.  Thomas,  of  Montpelier  and 
Mendon. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  there  was 
a  dance  by  South  Hero  school  children, 
other  dances  and  music.  A  tour  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres  of  blossoming  orchards 
throughout  South  Hero  and  Grand  Isle 
was  the  feature.  The  day’s  festivities 
closed  with  a  supper  served  by  the  women 
of  South  Hero  Congregational  Church. 


Watching  the  Sun  Go  Down  Over  Neio  England  Hills 
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A  BABY-CHICK  racket  is  being  worked  in  several 
States.  Certain  hatcheries  finding  themselves 
with  surplus  chicks  on  hand  “solved”  ( ?)  their 
problem  by  shipping  the  unwanted  chicks  C.  O.  D. 
to  non-existing  persons  in  cities  and  towns  located 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  shipping  point.  When 
it  is  discovered  that  no  such  person  as  the  consignee 
exists,  it  is  necessary  for  the  postmaster  or  express 
agent  to  advertise  and  dispose  of  the  chicks  to  the 
highest  bidder.  These  reports  come  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Texas.  After  the  chicks  have  been  shipped  to  fic¬ 
titious  consignees,  an  air-mail  letter  is  sent  to  the 
postmaster  at  the  distant  point  stating  that  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  baby  chicks  has  been  sent  by  mistake,  and 
requesting  the  express  or  mail-man  to  sell  them  at 
auction  as  the  distance  would  be  too  great  to  return 
them. 

In  many  cases  the  chicks  sent  have  been  worse 
than  worthless,  being  from  untested  stock  affected 
with  white  diarrhoea.  Localities  working  hard  to 
free  themselves  from  disease  thus  may  have  a  lot  of 
infection  dumped  on  them  in  this  way. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  legitimate  mistake 
is  made  now  and  then,  so  that  such  auctioned 
chicks  would  be  a  safe  buy,  but  the  probabilities  are 
otherwise.  The  advice  on  railroad  crossings  to 
“Stop,  Look,  and  Listen”— to  common  sense — applies 
in  these  cases.  Apparently  only  a  few  hatcheries 
are  doing  it. 

* 

HOPPING  grass  into  the  silo  has  now  become 
standard  agricultural  practice.  The  article  on 
page  454  is  a  good  description  of  how  it  is  done. 
Applying  the  molasses  by  letting  it  trickle  on  to  the 
grass  just  before  it  goes  through  the  cutter  reminds 
us  of  preparing  a  griddle  cake  for  human  use. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  attempts  to 
make  silage  from  green  grass,  but  with  indifferent 
Jesuits.  The  molasses  to  make  the  needed  quick  fer¬ 
mentation,  uniform  watering  and  extra  care  in  seal¬ 
ing  the  silo  top  were  the  things  needed — all  simple 
in  themselves  but  handling  the  problem.  When  we 
encounter  a  difficulty  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some 
unusual  or  hard-studied-out  solution.  The  answer 
may  be  something  at  hand  put  to  work  in  the  right 
way. 

* 

APPLE  pie  and  cheese  are  things  worth  think- 
about,  substantial  products  of  the  farm. 
Someone  has  evolved  the  idea  of  making  the  upper 
crust  double  with  a  half  cup  of  grated  cheese  be¬ 
tween. 

The  other  ingredients  of  the  pie  in  addition  to  the 
crust  are :  one  quart  of  sliced  apples,  three-fourths 
cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  flour,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter.  We  are  going  to  eat  a  piece  of 
this  cheese-apple  pie  tonight. 

* 

HAT  is  he,  or  what  Ms  he?  Which  verb  do 
we  use  in  our  investigation  of  a  new  acquain¬ 
tance? 

It  is  easy  to  be  influenced  by  material  things  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  other  person.  But 
stripped  of  monetary  value,  how  many  points  can 
we  honestly  credit  to  his  character? 

Sterling  qualities  may  be  found  by  investigation 
of  what  a  man  is — kindness,  sincerity,  tenacity, 
honor,  these  are  qualities  that  make  a  person  a 
worth-while  member  of  society  or  of  the  family,  and 
a  good  neighbor. 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  new  regulations  for  the 
importation  of  cattle  into  the  State  effective 
June  1.  Heretofore  cattle,  including  calves,  to  he 
brought  into  Pennsylvania  must  have  come  directly 
from  herds  that  were  certified  by  the  proper  live¬ 
stock  sanitary  official  as  being  free  from  Bang's 
disease  or  must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  blood 
test  for  Bang's  disease  with  negative  results  within 
30  days  of  entry. 

The  new  regulations  state  that  all  cattle  over  six 
months  of  age,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
regulations,  to  be  brought  into  Pennsylvania  must 
have  come  directly  from  Bang's  disease  certified 
herds.  The  Bang’s  disease  free  certified  herd  must 
be  of  standard  equal  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bang's  disease  free  certified  herds;  that  is,  all  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd  must  have  been  negative  to  at 
least  two  repeated  blood  tests  covering  a  period  of 
at  least  one  year  using  dilutions,  1-25,  1-50,  1-100 
and  1-200.  Such  cattle  must  be  tested  for  Bang's 
disease  with  negative  results  within  30  days  prior  to 
shipment  into  Pennsylvania  and  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  health  certificate,  tuberculin  test  chart 
and  Bang’s  disease  certificate  approved  by  the  prop¬ 
er  livestock  sanitary  official  of  the  State  of  origin. 
The  blood  test  certificates  shall  contain  tag  numbers, 
registry  names  and  numbers  for  identification  of 
each  animal  shipped,  name  and  address  of  owner, 
consignor  and  consignee  and  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg  so  as  to  reach 
■Harrisburg  before  arrival  of  cattle  at  destination. 

* 

I  have  to  drive  my  cows  about  half  a  mile  from  home, 
night  and  morning.  There  are  no  fences  on  either  side 
of  the  road  and  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  cows  from  going 
into  those  people's  crops.  If  my  cows  should  do  any 
damage  would  I  be  responsible  for  the  damage,  or  are 
those  people  supposed  to  have  fences  if  they  don't  want 
their  crops  destroyed? 

NDOUBTEDLY  you  could  be  held  responsible 
for  any  special  damage  done,  as  the  cows 
would  be  considered  trespassers.  It  isi  not  compul¬ 
sory  for  a  man  to  fence  his  land  along  the  roadside 
in  order  to  keep  out  livestock.  The  cows  have  no 
more  right  on  the  adjoining  land  than  an  auto- 
mohilist  would  to  drive  his  car  into  4he  fields  and 
over  the  crops. 

From  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  annoyances  of 
this  sort,  however,  we  like  fences  along  the  road¬ 
side,  and  believe  it  pays.  Otherwise  there  is  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  having  crops  run  down  by  stray 
animals. 

* 

I  once  had  an  idea  which  I  regarded  as  a  joke  but 
saw  mentioned  in  print  later.  It  was  to  plant  pole 
beans  with  corn  and  let  the  corn  act  as  the  supporting 
pole  as  the  two  grew  together.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  on  this  subject?  E.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  an  old  custom,  though  apparently  never 
widely  used.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beans 
and  corn  will  grow  together  in  this  way,  and  the 
same  plan  can  lie  worked  with  sunflowers  and  beans. 
The  beans  and  corn  make  a  rather  scraggly  mess, 
hut  the  cornstalks  make  an  effective  support  for 
the  beans.  The  corn  hills  should  be  far  enough 
apart  so  that  both  will  have  room  to  develop.  One 
man  told  us  that  he  planted  Kentucky  Wonder  beans 
with  his  silage  corn  in  this  way  and  got  a  large 
growth.  This  is  a  strong-growing  bean  variety. 

There  was  an  old  joke  about  this  matter,  concern¬ 
ing  a  man  who  bragged  about  a  variety  of  corn  he 
had  that  grew  so  fast  that  beans  planted  with  it 
would  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

* 

N  PARTS  of  New  England,  where  railroad  worm 
is  plentiful,  the  wild  and  neglected  apple  trees 
become  nests  for  propagating  and  protecting  this 
pest. 

New  Hampshire  is  actively  at  work  in  attempts  at 
control  of  this  railroad  worm.  Extension  Horticul¬ 
turist  C.  O.  Rawlings  urges  apple-growers  who 
wish  to  protect  their  crop  to  spot  and  kill  all  wild 
apple  trees  near  their  orchards.  Once  these  wild 
trees  become  infested,  it  is  not  long  before  the  flies 
deposit  eggs  on  the  young  fruit  in  the  orchard. 

The  railroad  worm  fly  which  winters  in  the  ground 
will  emerge  and  start  laying  eggs  about  July  1.  As 
many  as  5.000  flies  have  been  found  wintering  in  the 
ground  under  one  wild  apple  tree.  It  is  advised  that 
fruit  men  spot  the  wild  apple  trees  now,  and  before 
the  first  of  July  either  saw  them  down  or  girdle 
them  with  an  ax.  All  trees  500  yards  from  the  or¬ 
chard  should  be  destroyed. 

This  is  an  ideal  year  to  get  rid  of  railroad  worm 
breeding  places.  Since  last  year’s  harvest  was  small, 
the  fly  population  is  at  a  low  figure  and  can  easily 
be  controlled  if  deprived  of  breeding  places.  Each 
year  the  worms,  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  New 
Hampshire  apple-growers,  take  a  toll  of  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  fruit. 


June  5,  1937 

OR  some  time  the  government  has  been  testing 
methods  of  preserving  fresh  vegetables  by  freez¬ 
ing.  In  freezing,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  vegetables 
retain  the  color  and  appearance  attractive  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  They  also  must  have  as  much  as  possible 
the  texture  and  full,  characteristic,  appealing  flavor 
of  fresh  vegetables  when  cooked — the  ultimate  test 
of  the  consumer  for  any  frozen  vegetable  product. 

Since  the  ripeness  of  the  vegetable  when  harvested 
is  important  in  table  quality,  every  variety  used  was 
frozen  at  different  stages  of  maturity  to  determine 
that  at  which  it  had  highest  quality.  Some  vege¬ 
tables  were  packed  in  dilute  brine;  others  without. 
Portions  of  each  were  packed  in  air-tight  containers ; 
other  portions  in  liquid-tight  but  not  air-tight  con¬ 
tainers.  A  brief  scalding  before  freezing  retards 
bacterial  growth,  but  does  not  kill  the  fresh  taste 
as  does  cooking  in  ordinary  canning.  Comparing 
the  various  lots  of  originally  identical  vegetables 
after  freezing  and  storage  for  six  to  eight  months 
gave  the  1‘elative  value  of  each  method. 

The  filled  containers  were  frozen  in  an  ordinary 
cold-storage  room  at  15  degrees  and  then  transferred 
to  a  room  at  zero  for  storage.  When  compared  with 
vegetables  canned  by  the  usual  methods,  those  frozen 
averaged  superior  in  appearance  and  color  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  fullness  and  freshness  or  naturalness  of 
flavor.  Varieties  of  the  same  vegetable  differed 
greatly  in  attractiveness,  retention  of  flavor,  and 
consumer  appeal,  so  that  the  varieties  of  each  vege¬ 
table  were  grouped  with  respect  to  their  desirability 
for  freezing  preservation. 

Of  the  14  varieties  of  string  beans  studied  in  the 
work,  Giant  Stringless  Greed  Pod,  Mosaic  Resistant 
Green  Refugee  (Idaho  strain),  and  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der  were  superior.  In  the  18  varieties  of  peas  used, 
Thomas  Lax  ton  and  Asgrow  No.  40  were  best.  Of 
the  35  varieties  of  sweet  corn  studied,  10  varieties 
were  considered  of  first  rank  and  10  others  as  very 
good.  These  were  nearly  equally  divided  between 
yellow  and  white  varieties.  The  supposed  differ¬ 
ences  in  quality  between  yellow  and  white  varieties 
very  largely  disappears  when  all  the  material  is  se¬ 
lected  for  known  and  uniform  degree  of  maturity. 
Of  those  of  highest  quality,  a  large  number  of  the 
newer  top-crosses  were  fully  equal  to  the  other 
standard  Golden  Bantam,  Bantam  Evergreen  and 
Slowell.  Of  the  eight  Lima  bean  varieties,  King  of 
the  Garden,  Giant  Podded,  and  Dreer  Bush  were  su¬ 
perior  to  the  others  in  fineness  and  fullness  of  flavor 
as  well  as  in  retention  of  attractive  green  color  and 
absence  of  starchiness.  Various  combinations  of 
corn  with  Lima  beans  —  succotash  —  were  prepared 
from  several  varieties  of  both  yellow  and  white 
corns  with  four  different  varieties  of  Limas.  The 
mixtures  were  all  of  acceptable  quality  but  those 
made  from  yellow  corns  were  most  attractive.  Suc¬ 
cotash  so  prepared  was  identical  in  all  respects  with 
that  made  from  other  portions  of  the  same  lots  of 
corn  and  beans,  prepared  and  frozen  separately. 

This  freezing  method  is  not  yet  sufficiently  per¬ 
fected  for  general  recommendation,  but  the  outlook 
is  promising. 


Brevities 

Those  Vermont  apple  growers,  pages  455,  are  wide 
awake. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  destroying  poison  ivy. 
The  best  material  is  calcium  chlorate,  sold  commercially 
as  Atlaeide. 

On  page  454  a  correspondent  tells  of  a  new  type  of 
bird  nest — an  old  rubber  tacked  on  a  pole  or  tree  with 
heel  upward. 

During  a  recent  week  car  loadings  of  revenue-paying 
freight  numbered  782,423,  or  111.534  more  than  for  the 
same  period  in  1936. 

Civil  Service  Commission  statistics  show  829,193 
persons  now  on  Federal  payrolls — quite  a  lot  of  “hired 
men”  and  “hired  girls.” 

No,  no  not  put  lime  or  stable  manure  on  ground  to  be 
planted  to  potatoes  this  Spring.  It.  puts  the  soil  in 
condition  for  best  development  of  scab  germs. 

“Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving;  sing  praise 
upon  the  harp  unto  our  God  :  Who  covereth  the  heaven 
with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth,  who 
maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains.” 

Following  a  trout  stream  for  an  hour  or  two  is  an 
interesting  job,  even  though  few  fish,  or  even  none,  are 
taken.  The  scenery,  musical  ripples  and  reflection  of 
sunlight  from  the  slate  stones  in  the  stream  bed,  are 
worth  thinking  about  afterward. 

Summer,  with  its  good  long  days  and  balmy  air  is 
with  us  again — beautiful  just  about  daylight  when 
the  average  farmer  is  doing  the  chores.  We  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  city  man  who  had  not  seen  the  sun  rise 
in  10  years,  never  getting  up  before  eight  o’clock. 

The  Farm  8how  buildings,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  cover 
nine  acres,  but  are  not  large  enough.  Proposed  addi¬ 
tions  include  a  Colosseum  seating  10,000,  exclusive  of 
the  arena  floor,  cattle  display  sheds,  dormitories  for 
vocations,  school  participants  and  offices  for  exhibitors. 
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Tricked  but  Not  Conquered 

WE  HAVE  seen  farmers  angry  over  milk  prob¬ 
lems  before,  but  we  never  saw  them  so  thor¬ 
oughly  offended  as  they  have  been  over  Governor 
Lehman’s  veto  of  their  Charter  Milk  Bill,  and  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  sham  imitation.  Farmers  have  the 
sport’s  spirit.  They  can  take  a  defeat.  They  are 
used  to  it,  but  when  the  Governor  tells  them  it  is 
“unfair”  to  give  them  legal  authority  collectively  to 
determine  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their 
milk  and  that  it  is  “fair”  and  desirable  for  dealers 
to  fix  the  price  and  terms  for  the  milk  which  farm¬ 
ers  produce,  they  resent  the  insult  to  their  intel¬ 
ligence. 

The  milk  conflict  is  waged  by  two  opposing  eco¬ 
nomic  interests:  (1)  the  producers  of  milk,  and  (2) 
the  dealers  in  milk.  It  has  been  continuous  for  65 
years. 

What  is  the  prize  in  this  long  warfare?  It  is 
the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk.  Milk  dealers 
fight  to  win  and  hold  that  power.  Dairy  farmers 
fight  to  hold  it  and  to  regain  it  when  lost. 

Farmers  have  fought  for  their  fundamental  rights 
as  producers  of  wealth.  Milk  dealers  and  their 
allies  have  fought  an  aggressive,  selfish  warfare  to 
take  by  cunning,  intrigue  and  force  the  fruits  of  the 
farmer’s  labor. 

The  result  of  this  unequal  strife  has  been  white 
shirts,  wealth  and  power  for  the  milk  lords;  short 
milk  rations  for  city  children  of  the  poor ;  a  lagging 
industry  and  hard  work  and  poverty  for  the  average 
family  on  the  dairy  farm. 

Today  dairy  farmers  are  the  only  producers  in 
New  York  State  denied  by  statute  law  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  ownership  in  the  wealth  they  pro¬ 
duce.  This  humiliation  has  been  forced  upon  them 
(deliberately  by  some  and  unwittingly  by  others) 
through  the  leadership  of  institutions  which  they 
help  support  and  many  of  which  were  supposed  to  be 
created  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  Through  the 
Milk  Committee  these  dairymen  are  determined  to 
fight  on  until  their  rights  are  fully  restored.  This 
means  more  than  an  increase  of  a  few  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk.  It  means  acknowledgment 
of  their  full  rights  of  ownership  in  the  wealth  they 
produce.  It  means  freedom  from  oppression  and 
'tyranny. 

Dairy  farmers  have  resented  and  resisted  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  their  economic  rights.  They  have  never  con¬ 
sented  to  it.  While  their  spirit  of  independence 
and  love  of  freedom  live,  they  will  never  cease  to 
fight  for  their  fundamental  right  of  ownership  in 
the  wealth  they  produce. 


Victory  for  the  Racket 

GOVERNOR  Lehman  ignored  appeals  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  two  milk  bills  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  with  the  implied  request  to  take  his  choice. 
No  public  hearing  was  ever  held  on  either  of  these 
bills.  It  was  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  by  pro¬ 
ponents  of  both  bills  that  the  Governor  would  grant 
a  hearing  on  bills  of  this  great  importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  State.  There  may  be  reasons  for  the 
different  views  on  the  opposing  principles  of  the  two 
bills,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Governor 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  either  of  them  or  that 
his  reasons  for  his  approval  of  the  Rogers-Alien 
Milk  Bill  and  veto  of  the  McElroy-Young  Bill  are 
misleading  and  unfair. 

Governor  Lehman  says  in  his  memorandum  ap¬ 
proving  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  that  “It  does  not  give 
distributors  control  of  the  industry.”  “Control,  un¬ 
der  the  bill,”  he  says,  “is  kept  with  producers.”  If 
by  control  he  means  power  and  authority  to  fix 
prices,  both  statements  are  illusory.  It  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  co-operative  corporations  are 
identical  with  farmers  and  that  what  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  officials  do  is  the  will  of  the  producers.  Such 
is  not  the  case. 

Governor  Lehman's  own  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  who  for  two  years  was  in 
charge  of  State  Milk  Control  and  who  has  the 
sworn  reports  by  all  dealers  and  all  co-operatives 
lor  four  years  in  his  file,  recently  released  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  said : 

“I  make  no  distinction  in  the  action  of  those  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  dealers  or  those  who  represented  the  co¬ 
operatives  in  this  unholy  alliance  which  they  formed  to 
work  out  their  own  selfish  individual  ends.” 

Substantially  he  says  the  milk  dealers’  policy  is  to 
keep  the  farmers  divided  so  that  they  themselves  can 
maintain  the  control  that  enriches  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  producer. 

“Getting  down  to  the  real  brass  tacks  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  today,  we  find  that  the  dealers  practically  control 
all  the  producers,  producers’  organizations  and  all  the 
co-operatives,”  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  said. 

Here  is  evidence  from  a  high  official  in  his  own 
administration  that  the  dealers — not  the  farmers— 
control  the  co-operatives.  This  means  that  by  sign¬ 


ing  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  Governor  Lehman  has 
authorized  dealers  controlling  co-operatives  to  sell 
farmers’  milk  to  themselves  as  dealers  and  to  fix 


Milk  Committee  Meeting  to  be  Held 
at  Utica  on  June  15 


the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  every  quart  of  milk 
produced  in  the  State. 

The  Governor's  memorandum  on  his  veto  of  the 
McElroy-Young  Bill  indicates  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  provisions  of  that  hill,  if  indeed  he  ever 
read  it.  That  bill  gives  every  producer  of  milk  in 
the  State  a  voice  in  determining  the  price  to  be  paid 
them  by  dealers.  The  directors  would  not  have  the 
power,  as  the  Governor  says  they  would,  to  fix  the 
price  of  milk  for  the  members  or  for  anyone  else. 
The  Governor  promised  farmers  authority  to  control 
their  own  business  but  when  the  Legislature  passes 
a  bill  to  do  that,  he  vetoes  it  with  the  unsupported 
assertion  that  it  would  be  “unfair  and  impossible  to 
enforce.”  But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  confer  that 
“unfair”  power  on  the  dealers  who  for  65  years 
have  despoiled  the  greatest  food  producing  industry 
in  the  world. 

The  Governor  has,  unwittingly,  we  hope,  given  the 
sanction  of  law  to  one  of  the  most  sinister  rackets 
on  record. 

For  Wine  Against  Milk 

LAST  week  Governor  Lehman  vetoed  a  bill  which 
he  said  would  “withdraw  authority  from  whole¬ 
salers  of  wine  to  sell  wine  at  retail  for  delivery  to 
a  householder  for  consumption  in  his  home,”  and 
“restrict  distribution  and  sale  of  wines  in  this  State 
and  seriously  injure  New  York  State  producers  of 


THE  dairymen  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee 
will  hold  their  first  anniversary  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Martin  in  Utica  on  Tuesday,  June  15,  opening 
at  10  A.  M. 

A  program  will  be  presented  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  remarkable  gains  made  during  the  first  year 
and  for  further  and  more  concentrated  development 
in  organization  and  membership  so  as  to  secure  next 
year  the  approval  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Milk  Charter. 

During  the  year  the  Milk  Committee  has  won  the 
confidence  and  support  of  many  distinguished 
friends  in  the  Legislature,  the  Courts,  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  in  industry.  It  is  hoped  that  several  of 
these  men  will  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  and. 
offer  their  good  advice  and  encouragement. 

Set  aside  June  15  for  the  meeting  and  bring  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  Enthusiasm  in  the  member¬ 
ship  drive  has  been  very  evident.  In  the  last  ten 
days,  l.OSO  producers  and  their  friends  have  enrolled 
as  new  members  and  pledged  their  active  support. 
A  delegation  from  every  dairy  county  in  the  State 
is  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  so  as  to  insure  a 
united  State-wide  action  in  the  Milk  Committee 
program. 

A  full  report  will  be  made  of  the  year’s  work, 
services  and  money.  John  J.  Dillon, 

Chairman,  Milk  Committee. 


wine.” 

Three  years  back  the  Governor  signed  a  bill  to 
withdraw  the  authority  from  farmers  to  sell  milk  at 
retail  for  delivery  to  a  householder  for  consumption 
in  his  home.  This  law  ‘'restricts  distribution  and 
sale  of”  milk  “in  this  State  and  seriously  injures 
New  York  State  producers  of”  milk. 

The  Governor  has  just  vetoed  a  bill  that  would 
repeal  that  milk  bill,  and  restore  to  milk  producers 
the  fundamental  right  he  demands  for  producers 
of  wine. 


Extracts  from  Letters 

We  came  out  pretty  well  in  the  last  legislative  ses¬ 
sion.  We  got  the  audit  bill  and  the  inspection  bill. 
Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  passed  the  Dillon-plan 
bill.  It  was  not  signed  by  the  Governor  but  at  least  a 
cornerstone  that  was  rejected  by  the  builders  for  several 
sessions  was  approved  at  last.  That  was  prog¬ 
ress.  We  must  stick  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Milk 
Committee  plan.  They  embody  the  sound  idea  that  no¬ 
body  is  going  to  look  after  the  farmer  but  himself.  The 
net  of  the  legislative  session  accomplishement  is  that 
we  are  infinitely  ahead  of  the  position  we  occupied  a 
year  ago.  The  backers  of  the  Milk  Committee  plan 
put  up  an  admirable  fight  and  as  a  result  our  lines  are 
advanced  further  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
recently  that  I  recall.  harold  b.  Johnson. 


The  Rogers-Alien  Bill  seems  to  me  to  be  class  legis¬ 
lation.  It  guarantees  profits  plus  to  the  dealer  and 
no  like  provisions  for  the  producers.  I  wish  it  might  be 
carried  to  the  courts  and  tested. 

The  Milk  Committee  Bill  gained  in  strength  and  pres¬ 
tige  so  fast  “they”  brought  great  pressure  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  no  doubt,  to  waive  a  hearing  and  to  sign  the 
bill.  He  should  have  called  a  hearing  in  fairness  to 
producers.  j.  l.  craig. 


In  signing  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  and  vetoing  the  Mc¬ 
Elroy-Young  Bill,  Governor  Lehman  has  simply  played 
in  with  the  big  interests.  The  reasons  he  gives  are 
simple  sophistry  and  moreover  have  a  tune  similar  to 
what  has  been  used  by  the  big  interests  before.  The 
Rogers-Alien  Bill,  which  the  Governor  has  indorsed, 
was  really  roughly  handled  by  the  Legislature  because 
of  its  evident  authorship  and  its  evil  intent.  The  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  co-operatives  were  frightened  by  the 
passage  of  the  McElroy-Young  Bill,  hastily  modified 
their  own  bill  and  got  it  through.  Their  only  salvation 
was  the  Governor  and  he  came  through  handsomely. 

The  McElroy-Young  Bill  came  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  with  flying  colors  without  any  powerful  support 
whatever  but  solely  because  of  its  transparent  honesty. 
We  members  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Committee 
who  had  a  hand  in  shaping  the  McElroy-Young  Bill 
and  sponsoring  it  through  the  Legislature  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  fine  support  we  have  received. 

I  attended  a  meeting  on  the  night  of  May  24  in  Brew¬ 
ster.  It  was  a  very  good  meeting  with  harmony  and 
fine  enthusiasm.  The  coming  Milk  Committee  meeting 
at  Utica  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  The  unani¬ 
mous  sentiment  voiced  was  to  go  ahead  and  extend  and 
perfect  our  organization.  thomas  r.  hazzard. 


Columbia  County,  New  York  Notes 

Two  new  members  joined  the  Columbia  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  in  April;  E.  W.  Ben¬ 
son  of  Millerton,  having  a  herd  of  38  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys ;  and  Crystal  Brook  Farm,  Inc.,  at  Gallatin- 
ville,  with  a  herd  of  10  Holsteins,  eight  of  which  are 
registered  and  first  calf  heifers.  The  high  herd  for 
March  for  both  milk  and  fat  is  owned  by  Frank  Miller 
and  Son  of  Copake.  Their  average  was  1,270  pounds 
of  milk  and  42.7  pounds  of  fat  for  37  cows  with  two 
dry.  They  own  also  the  high  cow  in  milk  for  three 
times  a  day  milking  with  2,375  pounds.  There  were 
four  other  herds  that  averaged  over  40  pounds  of  fat. 
Niver  Homestead  Farm,  Aneramdale,  with  42.3  pounds; 
Peter  Bertram,  Nassau,  40.7  pounds;  Lampman  Bros., 
Aneramdale,  40.2  pounds;  and  F.  P.  Upton,  Miller- 
ton,  40.1  pounds.  Peter  Bertram  owns  the  high  cow 
for  fat  on  three  times  a  day  milking.  She  produced 
82.3  pounds  and  1,714  pounds  of  milk.  The  high  cow 
on  twice  a  day  milking,  both  milk  and  fat,  is  a  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  owned  by  IV.  B.  Dinehart  of  Copake; 
she  gave  2,173  pounds  of  milk  and  69.5  pounds  of  fat. 

Several  sales  are  reported.  George  W.  Huson  of 
Claverack,  sold  a  registered  Guernsey  bull  calf  to  a 
firm  in  Yoorheesville ;  Langdonhurst  Farms  bought  five 
registered  Holstein  cows  at  a  recent  Earlville  sale.  One 
of  them  was  a  two-year-old  class  leader,  Crownhurst 
V  eeman  2nd.  Her  record  is  21,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
<08  pounds  of  fat,  as  first  calf.  W.  B.  Dinehart  of 
Copake,  bought  a  six-month-old  registered  Holstein  bull 
calf  from  a  Canadian  firm,  Mt.  Victoria  Farms  of 
Hudson  Heights,  Quebec.  His  sire  is  Montvic  Path¬ 
finder,  and  his  dam  a  daughter  of  Montvic  Ragapple 
Bonheur.  The  Highland  Farms  of  Lee,  Mass.,  sold  a 
iive-montlis-old  registered  Holstein  bull  to  Cortez  Pells 
of  Craryville.  Waldorf  Farms  of  North  Chatham 
sold  a  registered  Guernsey  yearling  bull  and  a  bull 
calt  to  John  Roerig  &  Sons  of  Round  Lake.  Arrighi 
Farms  of  East  Chatham  sold  a  registered  bull  calf  to 
Charles  Van  Wie  of  Clarksville. 

A  heavy  fruit  crop  is  forecast  for  the  county ;  cherry 
blossoms  in  the  Einderhook  and  Germantown  section 
are  attracting  many  motorists  daily.  Apples,  pears  and 
peaches  are  expected  to  be  a  good  crop  along  with  the 
cherries.  Some  farmers  feel  that  rain  is  needed;  lack 
ot  extreme  cold  Winter  weather  is  one  reason  for  the 
good  crop  prediction ;  normal  condition  of  moisture  in 
the  early  months  of  1937  also  a  help.  E  a  H 


Help  from  Virginia 

You  have  a  very  valuable  p°per  for  the  farmer  and 
stockman.  You  have  fearlessly  exposed  the  way  the 
dairy  farmers  are  being  exploited  by  a  few  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  and  what  you  have  said  about  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributor  is  equally  true  of  most  all  other  farm  com¬ 
modities.  Until  the  farmer  can  get  at  least  the  cost  of 
production  for  his  products,  we  will  never  get  out  of 
the  depression  and  to  accomplish  this,  our  money  system 
will  have  to  be  reformed  along  the  lines  that  your  paper 
advocated  last  Summer.  j.  h.  h. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 


March  and  April  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 


J  oui  Xlicuuo 


Per  100  lbs. 
Inc..  .$2.70 
1.84 
1.835 
1.83 
1.785 
1.78 
1 .548 
Inc.  1.45 


Per  Qt. 

$0.ff574 

.0391 

.0390 

.0389 

.0379 

.0378 

.0329 

.0308 


of  March,  are  as  follows 
Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn., 

Crowley  Milk  Co . 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co . 

Delhvood  Dairy  Co . 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn. 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn . 

Lowville  Prod.  Dairy  Co-op.,  Inc. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn., 

April  prices  are  as  follows — 

Unity  Co-op.,  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc.. $2.29  $0.0487 

M.  IT.  Renken  Dairy  Cc 
Delhvood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  1.68 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  .  .  . 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn 
Lowville  Prod.  Dairy  Co-op..  Inc.... 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc 


neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  myself  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  its  plan  which  gives  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price 


1.6785 

.0357 

i 

1.70 

.0363 

1 

Name 

1.68 

.0356 

| 

1.69 

.0359 

i 

P.  O. 

1.665 

1.45 

.0354 

.0308 

i 

i 

Plant 

1.31 

.0278 

i 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
held  its' 62nd  annual  meeting  in  Al¬ 
bany,  May  12.  A.  H.  Tryon,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  was  re-elected  president;  James  S. 
Dennis,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  vice-president.  Execu¬ 
tive  committee :  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche,  Sycamore 
Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.;  Hugh  J.  Chisholm, 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  H. 
Sagendorpli,  Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  J. 
W.  Alsop.  A V ood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. ;  and 
Robert  L.  Knight,  Lippitt  Farm,  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  addition  to  first  vice-president  James  S.  Dennis, 
the  following  vice-presidents  were  elected :  E.  \\T. 
Van  Tassell,  AATenatcliee,  AATash. ;  Earl  H.  Voeller, 
drove  City,  O. ;  Maurice  Benson,  Lebanon,  N.  H. ; 
Maurice  Holden,  Pittsford,  Vt. ;  J.  K.  Lynes,  Plain- 
field.  Iowa  :  J.  AV.  Alsop.  R.  L.  Squires,  Massena,  N. 
Y. ;  J.  AAV  Hanner,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. ;  Cuthbert  Nairn, 
Sycamore  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.;  Austen  H.  Fox, 
Cocumcussoc  Farm,  Wiekford,  It.  I. ;  C.  M.  Rodri¬ 
guez,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche  was  elected  to  the  directorate 
for  a  two-year  term  to  succeed  James  S.  Dennis,  who 
was  elected  first  vice-president ;  Elias  Sellers,  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa.,  was  elected  for  a  two-year  term  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Sellers,  Cuthbert  Nairn,  J.  Kendall  Lynes  and  C.  M. 
Rodriguez  are  serving  their  first  terms  as  members 
of  the  board. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  association’s  revenue, 
transfer  fees  were  increased  from  $1  to  $2  for  mem¬ 
bers  who  file  applications  within  the  customary  90- 
day  period.  The  fee  for  non-members  and  delinquent 
members  was  increased  to  $3.  The  additional  reve¬ 
nue  that  will  be  secured  from  this  source  will  be 
used  in  expanding  the  association's  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities,  with  particular  attention  to  stimulating 
sales  of  cattle  and  Ayrshire  milk. 

A  further  reduction  was  made  in  the  schedule  of 
fees  for  recording  imported  cattle,  and  as  a  result, 
an  imported  female  of  any  age  may  now  be  reg¬ 
istered  by  members  for  $2,  while  the  fee  to  non¬ 
members  is  $4.  In  addition,  there  is  a  fee  of  $1  for 
registering  either  of  the  parents  not  previously 
recorded  on  the  books  of  the  association. 

Robert  L.  Knight,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Standardization  of  Judging  Practices,  reported 
on  the  progress  being  made  by  the  association  in 
securing  the  wider  use  of  approved  judges,  particu¬ 
larly  breeder- judges  at  the  leading  fairs.  James  S. 
Dennis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Digest  Policy 
and  Association  Publicity,  reported  on  the  various 
advertising  and  promotional  methods  that  have  been 
followed  during  the  past  year,  and  suggested  that 
still  further  advertising  efforts  be  directed  along 
these  lines  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Cuthbert  Nairn,  senior  member  of  the  Herd  Test 
Committee,  reported  that  the  Ayrshire  continues  to 
have  the  highest  percentage  of  cows  on  test  of  any 
of  the  breeds,  and  that  during  1936  a  new  high  was 
reached,  with  over  4.000  cows  on  test.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  average  production  per  cow 
had  increased  over  2.200  pounds  of  milk  and  50 
pounds  of  fat  during  the  11-year  period  that  the 
herd  test  has  lieen  in  effect.  Particular  attention 
was  given  to  the  decreases  in  the  number  of  un¬ 
profitable  cows  in  the  herds  of  breeders  testing, 
and  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  highly 
productive  cows. 

Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin  reported  that  registra¬ 
tions  during  1936  were  higher  than  any  previous 
normal  year  in  the  history  of  the  association,  and 
that  transfers  had  lieen  exceeded  only  by  two 
other  years.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Vermont  and  Ohio  were  the  five  leading 
States  in  Ayrshire  business  during  1936.  Secre-- 
tary  Conklin  pointed  out  that  membership  in  the 
association  now  numbers  3,853. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  C.  L.  Clevenger, 
popular  superintendent  of  livestock  at  Mount  Hope 
Farm,  AVilliamstown,  Mass.,  presented  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  report  of  some  of  his  observations  in 
handling  the  livestock  at  that  well-known  breed¬ 
ing  establishment. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Hendersliott,  Acting  State  Veterina- 
rian  of  New  Jersey,  discussed  “A  Balanced 
Program  in  Abortion  Disease  Control.”  P.  T. 
AA7hittaker,  Extension  Representative  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  outlined  a  proposed 
milk  sales  program,  and  AAr.  A.  Kyle,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Advanced  Registry  Department, 
discussed  the  topic  “A  Breed  Service  in  Sire 
Analysis.”  The  evening  program  was  devoted  to 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 

a  banquet  and  entertainment.  Scheduled  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  Ihe  Ayrshire  Association  were  a 
series  of  sales  and  a  tour  of  the  leading  herds  in 
the  New  York  Capital  District. 

Roll  of  Honok  Recokds 

During  the  year,  43  Roll  of  Honor  records  were 
completed.  The  highest  record  in  this  division  was 
that  of  Verna  Mac  of  Wood  Ford,  six-year-old  that 
made  16,221  pounds  of  milk  and  707  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.  owned  by  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 

Twenty-four  records  were  completed  in  the  365- 
day  Advanced  Registry  class,  the  high  cow  being 
Lefor  Bon  Ayr  of  It  Neb,  a  junior  four-year-old  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska  herd,  that  made  15,662 
pounds  of  milk  and  765  pounds  of  fat. 

The  100.000  Pound  Club 
At  the  1933  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  the 
100.000  Pound  Ayrshire  Club  was  established,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  breeders  and  owners  of  those  cows  who 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the 
breed  through  consistent  and  persistent  yields. 

The  breeders  and  owners  of  21  cows  were  honored 
as  charter  members  of  this  club  and  presented  with 
certificates  of  membership  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Since  that  time  other  cows  have  been  added  to  this 
list,  bringing  total  so  close  to  the  “century”  mark 
that  the  one-hundredth  Ayrshire  cow,  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  year,  qualified  for  admittance  to  this 
select  group  of  100.000-pound  cows. 

Extf.n  ston  A  ctivities 

During  the  year  1936,  the  major  portion  of  the 
association's  extension  program  was  efficiently  han¬ 
dled  by  T.  P.  Whittaker,  E.  E.  Ormiston  and  the 
staff  from  the  Brandon  office.  The  heaviest  schedule 
was  undertaken  by  T.  P.  Whittaker  whose  efforts 
were  concentrated  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  Whittaker  co-operated  with  the  management  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  England  and  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  Sales  in  selecting  their  cattle  and  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  sale  arrangements. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Whittaker  spoke  at  46  meet¬ 
ings  which  were  attended  by  more  than  2.500.  In 
many  cases  lantern  slides  were  shown,  and  as  a 
result  no  small  amount  of  interest  was  aroused  in 
the  Ayrshire  breed.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Whittaker,  an  intimate  type  of  community  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Ayrshires  has  proven 
effective. 

A  total  of  413  farms  were  visited  and  91  others 
were  contacted  by  telephone.  A  total  of  36  appli¬ 
cations  of  membership  were  secured,  as  well  as  the 
applications  for  registering  265  animals.  Exhibits 
at  five  fairs  were  supervised  by  him. 

As  mid-western  extension  representative,  E.  E. 

Ormiston  spent  about  six  months  in  the  field,  making 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  breeders  and  owners  of 
Ayrshires  in  several  mid-western  States,  particularly 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  addition,  considerable 


time  was  spent  with  breeders  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  As  a  result  of 
this  work  and  there  has  been  a  stimu¬ 
lation  of  interest  in  Ayrshires  in  the  mid-west¬ 
ern  territory,  and  in  view  of  the  improved  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  it.  would  seem  as  though  beneficial 
results  should  follow. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  several  State 
associations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  high-class  con¬ 
signment  sale  may  be  arranged  for  an  early  date. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  a  series  of  special 
association  exhibits,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Ormiston,  were  staged  at  leading  mid-western  fail's. 

E.  W.  4  an  Tassell.  vice-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  has  also  been  employed  as  extension  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States,  where  bis 
services  have  helped  breeders  materially. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  work  of  Messrs. 
Whittaker,  Ormiston  and  Van  Tassell,  W.  A.  Kyle 
and  A.  L.  Washburn  spent  some  time  in  promotional 
activities.  The  former  as  secretary  of  the  New 
England  and  Vermont  clubs  had  charge  of  the  sales 
of  these  two  organizations.  The  secretary  also 
spent  considerable  time  attending  sales,  fairs  and 
meetings.  Unfortunately,  other  duties  have  re¬ 
duced  the  possibilities  of  his  visiting  herds  and 
keeping  in  close  contact  with  breeders. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  field  work  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  has  lieen  quite  largely  developed  around 
organizations  of  local  and  State  groups  of  breeders. 
At  present,  there  are  37  of  these  organizations,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  which  are  active. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  national  association  meet  with  each  of  these 
groups  at  least  twice  each  year.  At  these  meetings, 
illustrated  lectures,  and  such  topics  as  herd  improve¬ 
ment,  disease  control,  marketing,  score  card  demon¬ 
strations  and  judging  contests  are  presented.  In  the 
Summer  these  gatherings  are  usually  field  days 
or  picnics. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  unusual  interest 
that  attended  the  midsummer  picnics  and  field  days 
of  the  various  State  and  local  clubs.  Through  the 
help  of  local  breeders,  programs  of  more  than  usual 
value  were  arranged,  which  included  demonstrations 
of  the  revised  Ayrshire  score  card,  as  well  as  judg¬ 
ing  contests  and  demonstrations.  These  educational 
features  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

During  the  1936  fair  season  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  made  its  most  extensive  series  of 
displays,  which  included  more  fairs  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  the  history  of  the  association.  These 
exhibits  were  made  possible  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  individual  breeders  and  local  organi¬ 
zations.  The  fairs  at  which  exhibits  were  made  are 
as  follows:  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress,  National  Dairy  Show;  New  York,  Mary¬ 
land,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  State  fairs,  also 
the  Saginaw,  Mich.,  fair. 


Al  Tryon,  manager  of  the  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester  N.  V.,  is  hack  on  the  job  after  a  long  illness.  Tic 

visits  with  friends  at  the  annual  Strathglass  Sale  on  May'll. 
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j  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .*.  | 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Ml). 

NOW  OFFERING 

breeding,  also  a  group  of  commercial  heifers 
and  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls. 

BRIARCL1FF  FARMS,  INC.,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

.  _■  |  Two  fine  %  bred  heifers 

Milkina  Shorthorns bied  to  freshen  m  f.-u 

mniuiiy  jhvi  iiivi  ii3  to  regiBtered  bull  S50 

each;  1  heifer  calf,  $25;  registered  bull  calf,  $30 
Offer  open  until  June  15.  D.  BUCKLEY,  Blue  Bell,  Pe- 

HEREFORDS 

PURE  BRED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

BULLS,  BRED  COWS,  HEIFERS,  Bred  and  Open 
from  our  Premier  Hereford  Herd. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON.  R.  D.  2,  JAMESV1LLE.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

DoH  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
ItU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable,  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

mo  C  A  1  r  LOVELY  SCOTTISH  TERRIER 
.'-'Iv  JrVLL  PUPPIES.  Pedigreed,  Registered. 

W.  R.  Webb,  Hartly,  Del.  Phone  765- R-23.  Dover,  Del. 

Wire  Brood  Matrons  MS^%rfSd’ 

MIFFLIN  LAKES  KENNELS  -  Ashland,  Ohio 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Xe,8S" *„%« °c,'ty fp- r “ 

prvi  y  ||?C  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

VjV/LiL/1I1iO  Ped.  KAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Ilasilngc,  M.Y. 

||-  n  •  Natural  heel  drivers.  SHERMAN 

l,Ollie  Jruppies  BOWDEN  A  SON,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

PEDIGREED  COLLIES  Do  Lancoyf n?y; 

jvAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
W  guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Chase,  Kansas 

Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  $3  5 

ureai  uanes  up.  farmholm  -  New  paitz,  n.  y. 

REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIEL  BREEDERS,  $25. 
Pups  $10  and  $15.  GRETIA  FARR,  R.  3,  Bristol,  Vt. 

A  IREDALE  PUPS— Thoroughbred.  Males,  $10; 
/A  females,  $5.  CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

n  lack  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniel*  beauties  males  $10.00; 
D  females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT.  Frankln,  Vt. 

REGISTERED  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  $25  EACH. 
A.  M.  KENNEL  -  HONEY  BROOK.  PA. 

HORSES 

AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

K0NBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Feo  $25. 

DREYFUS,  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

nriPIAMQ  —  "The  Good  Kind.”  Terms. 

DELulAlYD  a.  W.  Green,  -  Middlefleld,  Ohio 

pOH  SALE — Fine  big  team  black  farm  horses.  For 
■  particular's— FULLER,  Bedford  Village,  N-  Y.  Tel.  636, 

PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES  ^  Kon^'C9 

Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 

CHETLAND,  WELSH  and  larger  Ponies.  Reasonable 
O  price-s,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

FAD  CAI  C  SHETLAND  PONIES  —  Herd  of 

r  UIY  OrtLL  80.  acclimated  to  the  Bast,  from 
wliioh  to  select.  Greatly  reduced  prices.  Visit  the  Farm. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Rt.  52,  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

FOR  SALE — Registered,  Pure 

Toggenburg  Milk  Goats 

Now  milking,  $25.00.  Kids.  $10.00. 

Le  ROY  IVOOl)  -  -  CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Toggenburg  s ™”hS-w2CN^dr 4?83c 

Dam  Prince  Bedelio’s  Betty  T-1670-P,  4 Va  quarts. 

Mrs.  Channing  Gilson,  Montville,  N.  J.  (Pine  Brook) 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  ARLINGTON.  VT. 
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Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  Bawl  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm  1  How  to 
temper  tools?  A11  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 

niimmmiiiimiimiimmiiimiiimiiim! 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving 
complete  information  about  the  1937  Rural 
New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail 
this  coupon  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Name 


It.F.D.  or  St. 


City  . State 


Various  Sheep  Questions 

We  have  an  orchard  with  a  good 
amount  of  grass  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  Would  it  be  practical  to  fence 
this  in  and  run  sheep  in  it?  Would 
they  damage  the  trees?  Would  it  be 
necessary  to  feed  the  sheep  provided  there 
was  plenty  of  grass?  Would  the  result¬ 
ing  manure  benefit  the  orchard?  About 
how  much  land  is  needed  per  sheep? 
Would  is  be  necessary  to  have  more  than 
a  shelter  for  them  on  Long  Island?  In 
your  opinion  could  one  buy  lambs  in  the 
Spring  and  sell  them  by  Winter  at  a 
profit?  If  extra  feed  is  needed  what 
should  it  be.  and  what  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feeding?  Is  the  electric  one- 
wire  fence  which  one  sees  advertised  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  is  it  at  all  dangerous? 

New  York.  A.  k.  d. 

Pasturing  sheep  in  the  orchard  is  sat¬ 
isfactory,  there  may  be  some  danger  if 
the  trees  are  sprayed,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  sheep  out 
of  the  orchard  for  several  days  or  until 
it  rains.  The  sheep  will  benefit  the  soil 
and  trees,  and  will  not  eat  the  bark  un¬ 
less  starved  to  it.  On  good  pasture  ma¬ 
ture  ewes  may  be  grazed  at  the  rate  of 
from  six  to  ten  head  per  acre.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  rotate  such  pasture. 

A  clean  dry  shed,  open  on  the  south, 
provides  sufficient  shelter.  The  ewes 
should  have  a  dry,  clean  enclosed  shelter 
for  lambing.  Good  pasture  will  satis¬ 
factorily  maintain  breeding  ewes,  during 
the  Fall  some  grain  should  be  fed  to  put 
them  in  good  breeding  condition  prior  to 
turning  with  the  ram.  A  good  grain  mix¬ 
ture  consists  of:  corn,  five;  oats,  three, 
wheat  bran,  two,  and  linseed  meal,  one 
part  by  weight. 

The  cost  will  vary  with  the  season’s 
price  and  could  not  he  definitely  stated. 
Fattening  lambs  has  been  profitable  for 
the  past  several  years,  the  market  indica¬ 
tions  are  considered  favorable  for  this 
business. 

Western  or  native  lambs  are  suitable 
for  fattening  for  market  lambs. 

The  reports  are  all  favorable  for  the 
use  of  the  electric  one-wire  fence,  if  used 
with  standard  installation  it  is  not  dan¬ 
gerous.  R.  \v.  D. 


Aberdeen- Angus  Sale 

At  the  Maryland-Virginia  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale  held  at  Frederick,  Md.,  May 
17  43  animals  were  sold  for  a  total  of 
$12,580,  or  an  average  of  $292.  We  had 
with  us  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  Judge 
Fullerton  of  Miami,  Okla. ;  Otto  Battles 
of  Iowa  and  Washington;  W.  II.  Tom- 
have,  Chicago;  Dr.  Robert  Hinman,  Cor¬ 
nell  University ;  Prof.  F.  L.  Bentley  and 
P.  C.  McKenzie  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  many  others  of  prominence 
from  the  eastern  territory.  In  the  show 
which  preceded  the  sale,  the  animals  were 
juddged  by  P.  C.  McKenzie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 

This  sale  made  the  highest  average  of 
any  Aberdeen-Angus  sale  in  this  country 
so  far  this  year.  j.  m.  vial. 


Leaky  Teat 

What  can  I  do  for  a  four-year-old  cow 
due  to  freshen  before  long?  During 
the  Winter  she  cut  her  teat  a  quarter 
inch  from  the  end  and  the  milk  comes  out 
through  the  cut.  Could  I  possibly  heal 
the  cut  and  keep  something  in  the  teat 
so  the  milk  would  come  the  natural  way? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  r. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  control  a  leaky 
teat  except  by  frequent  milking.  An  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  veterinarian  would  seem 
advisable  if  the  cow  is  of  value.  R.  w.  d. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  9-12. — Westchester  County  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

June  10. — Strawberry  day,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm  of  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven. 

June  17. — Dairymen’s  League  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  17-23. — National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  19. — Early  Vegetable  Field  Day, 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  Wind¬ 
sor. 

June  22-25.  —  Judging  and  Breeding 
School,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  22-25. — Cornell  Poultry  Judging 
and  Breeding  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  27-30.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College.  Amherst. 

August  18. — Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day,  Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  New  Haven. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


VI/AAI  WANTED' — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
w  w  vvlimerchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WOOL  IS  HIGHER 


Ship  here  for  good  results  Write 

LIVINGSTON’S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 


We  invite  Jersey  Breeders  to  visit 
Meridale  Farms  and  inspect 
our  recent  importation. 

We  also  have  on  hand  some  200  head  of 
purebred  commercial  cows,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  farmers’  prices. 

Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  Negative  to  Blood  Test. 

Do  not  write  —  Come  and  see  these  cattle. 

MERIDALE  FARMS,  Delaware  Co.,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Good  Auto  Roads  all  the  Way 

90  miles  from  Albany:  65  miles  from  Binghamton; 
80  miles  from  Kingston;  100  miles  from  Syracuse. 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  line6.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA.  MD.  Manager 


**• 

GUERNSEYS 

• 

•  • 

FOR  SALE! 

A  18-Month-0ld  Show  Bull 

MAYR0SE  BREEDING 

Herd  Accredited 
Negative  to  Blood -Test 


FAIRLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Adelphia,  New  Jersey 

Harry  S.  Norton ,  Mgr. 


BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

from  high  production  ancestry.  Now  offering  10  head 
of  excellent  type  and  popular  blood  lines;  all  home 
bred;  prices  are  conservative.  Write  for  list  today. 

GREYHOLME  FARMS.  INC. 

East  Greenwich  -  Rhode  Island 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernsesy 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  front  one  month  to 
serviceable  age  from  high  record  Advanced  Register 
dams  and  by  proved  sires.  Reasonable  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SM1THVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


FOR  SALE  —  registered  Guernsey  bull.  Sire  Alfalfa 
Farm  Philosopher,  is  a  son  of  T.angwater  Philoso¬ 
pher.  Dam  Argil  la  Fan,  daughter  of  Dolly  Foremost  of 
High  Rock.  Melvin  J.  Shirley,  White  River  Jet.,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED 

considered. 


Several  Berkshire  or  Kssex  Swine  and 
several  Shropshire  or  Southdown  Sheep. 
Only  pedigreed  stock  of  highest  quality 
Box  3S15,  care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SWINE 

SELECTED  PIGS 

Chester-Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire.  Berkshire-Duroc 
7-8  weeks  old  @  $4.00  1 

9-10  weeks  old  @  4.50  >  each 

Special  Chester  Whites  @  5.00  J 

Send  check  or  money  order,  or  will  ship  COD.  on  approv¬ 
al.  Free  crating.  Inoculation  35c  if  required  or  desired. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
WALTER  F.  MURPHY 

Center  Street,  Burlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  2383  Arlington 

Dependable  Pigs  at  Lower  Prices 

I  have  a  fancy  bunch  of  feeders;  6,  8,  10,  12  week  old 
at  $4,  $4,50.  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more 
carefully  selected,  nicely  developed  Chester- Yorkshire- 
Berkshi  re-  Duroe-  Ha.ru pshire  crosses.  Double  vaccination 
if  desired  35c  each.  P.  O.  Order.  Check,  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
Chas.  C.  Davis,  Box  II,  Res.  Carr  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s,  Berks.  Durocs,  Chesters, 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Reneat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  week  pigs  $4.50:  8  weeks 
$5.  30  lbs.  $6;  40  lbs.  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

Two  perfect  Hampshire  Boar  Pigs,  farrowed  April  7th 
Dam,  Pershing  Queen  2nd.  1936  Junior  Champion  at 
Iowa  and  Indiana.  She  was  sired  bv  Will  Rogers,  a 
National  Swine  Show  Grand  Champion  Their  sire  is 
Smooth  Clan — 1935  Iowa,  and  1936  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
and  Texas  Grand  Champion. 

VICTOR  CANNON  -  WOODSTOCK,  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs  8  weeks  old.  selected  breeding.  Boars  for  service. 
Why  not  raise  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager. 

CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.00  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

F.  O.  B.  no  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Tel.  0635,  Woburn,  Mas*. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  7-8  WEEKS  OLD .  $4.00  Ea. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $4.50  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn,  Mas*. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Cbester, 
Chester-Duroc  crosses. 

7  <o  8  weeks  ...  $4.00  Vaccination  S5c  extra  if  de- 
9  to  1  O  week*  4. SO  sired  or  needed.  Crates  free. 

12  weeks  6.00  Ship  one  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

QUALITY  PIGS!! 

Any  variety  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

7-8  WEEKS  $4.50  9-10  WEEKS.  ..  $4  75 

Vaccination  included— Crates  free. 

LORENZO  RUGGIERO,  Tel.  378-J,  W.  Concord,  Mase. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Shoots  SSf KT,^0;  = 

500  lb.  sows,  by  prize  winning  boars.  Crated  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  R.  R.  D.  BUCKLEY  -  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

n  1  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $10  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  8  Y, 

n  REG.  CUflllP  A11  aKes  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F, 
—  UROC  o  flint  Pattlngton.  Sctpio  Center,  N  ,Y . 

RABBITS 

AYANTPB  RABBITS— 7  lbs.  and  over,  either 

TY  Ail  1  4- If  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  year 
around.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

REX  RABBITS 


FOR  SALE— Breeders  guaranteed.  Ask 

COLOREX  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  J 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  .... 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 

from  the  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  lEX,TT,"i8",ss 

Comes  New  England’ s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  -  BERKSHIRE  &  0,  I.  C,  -  BTJROC  &  BERKSHIRE  CROSSED 
6-7  Weeks  Old.  $3.75  Each  -  8-9  Weeks  Old.  $4.00  Each  -  10  Weeks  Extras,  $4.50  Each. 

(5%  Discount  on  6  Pigs  or  More) 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  promptly  attended  to.  and  carefully  crated.  You  take  no  chances  in 
ordering  from  us.  We  are  in  the  business  to  furnish  pigs,  landed  at  your  place  ready  to  feed  and 
grow  Send  in  your  order  today  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 
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Last  Thought  After  Planting 


The  planting  of  the  corn  is  done. 
The  last  hard  kernel  safely  placed, 
And  now  against  the  setting  sun 
The  plowman  stares  across  the  land, 
Each  furrow  there  a  furrow  traced 
In  aching  arm  and  heavy  mind. 

Now  may  the  march  of  days  be  kind. 


Trudge  lightly  here,  you  blundering  rain ; 
You  fingers  of  the  sun,  no  harm 
I’lot  for  these  hills  of  sleeping  grain: 
You  nights,  you  hours  of  darkness,  keep 
Close  vigil  on  this  valley  farm. 

Be  hand,  and  arm,  and  strong  mind 
waking, 

Here  where  this  miracle  is  making. 

— Charles  Malam,  N.  Y.  Sun, 


U 
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This  and  That 

Flag  Day  is  June  14,  when  those  of 
us  who  remember  will  hang  out  the 
“Stars  and  Stripes”  in  honor  of  its  birth¬ 
day  as  it  was  established  in  1777.  And 
then  the  Fourth  of  July  will  be  here  be¬ 
fore  we  .know  it,  calling  for  another  dis- 
pay  of  the  colors.  So  the  little  article  on 
“Washing  the  Flag”  is  timely. 

* 

It  isn’t  often  that  a  man  gets  a  place 
in  the  Woman  and  Home  Section,  but 
we  let  one  in  this  time  with  “Calling  All 
Husbands.”  His  wife  is  a  good  contri¬ 
butor  and  perhaps  she  helped  him,  but 
anyway  we  have  pretty  good  proof  that 
the  men  folks  do  read  these  pages 
whether  they  will  admit  it  or  not.  They 
really  ought  to  because  farm  work,  inside 
and  out,  is  so  much  of  a  family  business. 
* 

We  went  to  the  National  Home  Show 
in  Madison  Garden  two  weeks  ago  to  see 
what  we  could  see  that  might  interest 
you  and  the  feature  that  impressed  us 
most  was  the  number  of  planned  kitchens 
shown.  Most  of  them  were  in  units  so 
that  if  it  isn’t  possible  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  investment  at  one  time,  standard¬ 
ized  units  can  be  added  as  funds  permit. 
And  there  was  interesting  bathroom 
equipment,  such  as  medicine  cabinets  in 
many  sizes. 

Steel  frame  construction  for  homes  and 
air  conditioning  systems  are  still  in  the 
future  for  most  of  us,  but  oil-burning 
heating  equipment  is  being  used  more  and 
more  in  farm  homes  quite  satisfactorily 
and  there  were  a  number  of  types  shown. 
* 

Perhaps  this  will  interest  parents  who 
are  sometimes  a  little  bit  worried  about 
the  type  of  movies  the  young  folks  see. 
There  is  a  School  Motion  Picture  Com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York  which  every  week 
publishes  a  list  of  approved  week-end 
films  being  shown  locally.  We  give  a 
few  here  because  you  may  want  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  them  when  they  come 
your  way.  “Captains  Courageous,”  “The 
King's  People,”  “Make  Way  for  Tomor¬ 
row,”  “Fire  Over  England,”  “Maytime,” 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “The  Prince  and 
and  Pauper.” 

* 

A  subscriber  asks  for  a  recipe  for 
Pepper  Pot  “made  with  beets  and  red 
beans.”  Can  anyone  help  him  out? 

C.  B.  w. 


Uses  for  Thermos  Bottles 

How  many  farmers’  wives  have  ther¬ 
mos  bottles  but  never  use  them  excepting 
when  they  go  picnicing,  which  does  not 
happen  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year  for  the  average  family? 

I  have  two;  one  holds  a  pint  and  the 
other  a  quart,  and  they  have  saved  me 
many  times  their  cost  in  fuel,  time  and 
worry.  I  use  them  almost  every  day 
during  the  Summer. 

With  my  pint  bottle  I  got  a  lunch  kit 
which  has  a  space  provided  to  hold  the 
bottle.  While  I  am  preparing  dinner,  I 
also  prepare  my  husband  s  afternoon 
lunch,  pack  it  in  the  kit  and  he  takes  it 
along  with  him  when  he  goes  to  the  field. 
This  saves  me  an  hour’s  time  and  a  walk 
in  the  hot  sun.  At  the  same  time  as  I 
am  preparing  his  lunch  I  put  some  cof¬ 
fee  in  the  quart  bottle  for  my  daughter 
and  myself.  If  we  have  a  hired  man  I 
send  the  largest  bottle  to  the  field  and 
leave  the  other  one  for  us  at  home,  or 
if  the  men  are  working  about  the  place  I 
fill  both  bottles  at  noon  and  don’t  have  to 
think  of  it  again  until  we  are  almost 
ready  to  eat.  We  all  know  how  it  cuts 
up  our  afternoon  when  we  have  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  our  work  to  start  the  fire 
and  make  coffee,  and  then  perhaps  have 
to  fire  half  an  hour  extra  because  the  men 
come  in  late ! 

If  the  man  of  the  place  has  to  get  up 
unusually  early  some  morning  to  chase 
cattle  or  haul  hogs,  his  wife  need  not  lose 
any  sleep  if  she  prepares  his  breakfast 
the  evening  before.  Any  man  will  find 
fruit,  breakfast  food,  rolls,  cold  meat  and 
hot  coffee  a  satisfactory  meal. 

When  returning  home  from  town  some 
cold  afternoon  or  evening  how  nice  to 
find  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  cocoa  all  ready 
to  drink.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
“cook”  has  to  be  absent  from  home  dur¬ 
ing  meal  hour.  She  will  find  that  the 
men  will  not  mind  “batching  it”  nearly 
as  much  when  the  coffee  is  prepared  and 
other  food  is  on  the  table. 

My  husband  also  likes  to  use  a  ther¬ 
mos  "bottle  for  water  when  he  works  in 
the  field.  He  can  carry  it  in  his  pocket, 
thus  it  is  always  where  he  is,  and  best  of 
all  the  water  is  always  cold. 

And  don’t  forget  that  a  thermos  bottle 
is  good  to  put  boiling  hot  water  in  for 
the  night.  It  only  takes  a  second  or  so 
to  heat  baby’s  bottle  when  the  water  is 
poured  into  a  pan  holding  the  bottle. 

If  you  have  thermos  bottles,  use  them 
and  you  who  have  none  provide  your¬ 
selves  with  at  least  two.  A  gallon  jug 
would  perhaps  be  most  satisfactory  for 
a  large  family.  mrs.  l.  v.  o. 


This  little  story  of  how  Nancy  (which 
isn’t  her  real  name)  made  tourists  truly 
welcome,  so  that  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  come  back,  is  timely.  Many  a 
rural  woman  with  a  spare  room  or  two, 
who  wants  to  make  some  extra  money  or 
who  must  help  with  the  family  income 
might  read  it  with  profit  and  go  and 
do  likewise. 

After  her  husband’s  death  Nancy  found 
that  her  roomy  old  country  house,  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  village  of  white  church 
spires  and  arching  elm  trees,  was  her  sole 
possession.  When  she  couldn't  get  a  job 
she  decided  to  make  the  house  earn  her 
living  and  she  did  it  most  successfully. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  sign, 
which  had  to  be  big  enough  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  from  swift-moving  travelers  and 
still  not  spoil  the  front  yard.  She  had 
a  carpenter  cut  the  board  with  a  gable, 
like  the  front  of  a  house,  painted  it  white 
with  green  shutters,  with  a  big  door  and 
a  latch-string  of  rope  hanging  out.  The 
lettering  was  in  green  to  match  and  was 
simply  “Tourists  Welcome.”  For  a  back¬ 
ground  she  had  green  lattice  work  over 
which  morning  glories  climbed  and  kept 
on  blooming  until  Fall. 

Then,  remembering  her  own  experi¬ 
ences  on  trips  when  she  had  to  sleep  in 
cluttered  rooms  with  old  family  portraits 
staring  at  her.  she  kept  her  guest  rooms 
as  bare  as  possible,  and  let  crisp  curtains 
and  chintz  chair  cushions  do  the  decorat¬ 
ing.  She  emptied  out  the  closets,  so  that 


We're  sure  that  when  the  Nancy  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  article  (or  any  other- 
hostess  to  paying  over-night  guests)  real¬ 
izes  the  possibilities  of  using  paper  table 
service  she  will  want  to  put  in  a  supply, 
especially  for  breakfast  and  luncheon  use. 
Not  only  will  the  articles  shown  in  the 
illustration  save  much  laundry  work,  but 
they  will  add  a  fresh  and  colorful  note  to 
the  table.  The  picture  shows  gay  table 
covers,  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 
They  come  in  three  sizes,  40  by  60,  01  by 
84,  and  61  by  108  inches,  and  these  same 
designs  also  come  in  a  luncheon  set  with 
four  napkins  to  match.  The  price  of  the 
covers  is  from  10  to  20c  each,  and  the 
matching  napkins  from  10  to  15c  for  a 
package  of  40.  The  plain  linen-like  nap¬ 
kins  shown  in  the  right-hand  corner  are 
75c  a  hundred  for  the  17-inch  square  ones 
and  55c  for  the  14-itich  ones. 

A  new  idea  in  table  covers  which  is 
especially  good  for  the  tourist  hostess  or 
for  use  at  church  suppers  or  lawn  parties 
are  those  that  come  in  rolls  36  inches  by 
100  feet,  which  sell  at  $1.65,  or  60  inches 
by  100  feet  for  $1.90  per  roll.  These 


Welcome” 

there  were  no  boxes  or  bags  or  moth  balls 
around,  and  then  made  a  list  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  for  the  comfort  of  her  guests. 
Good  beds  for  weary  people  were  the  first 
requirement  with  coverlets  of  easily 
laundered  cotton,  and  blankets  in  wash¬ 
able  covers  at  the  foot  of  each  bed.  Sheets 
and  pillow-cases  and  towels  could  be 
dried  outdoors  and  retain  the  sweet  smell 
of  sun  and  wind. 

Another  essential  was  a  light  within 
easy  reach  of  each  bed,  with  a  bedside 
table  and  at  the  foot  a  stand  of  the  right 
height  for  the  open  bags  or  traveling 
case.  All  the  windows  worked  and  the 
screens  were  large  enough  so  that  as 
much  fresh  country  air  as  possible  was 
let  in. 

A  waste-basket  and  a  place  to  write ; 
pins  and  needles  threaded  with  black  and 
white ;  ash  trays  conveniently  placed  and 
then,  as  a  final  touch,  fresh  cut  flowers 
from  the  garden  were  in  every  room,  just 
as  for  a  personal  guest.  Down  stairs  in 
the  hall  by  the  guest  register  was  another 
big  bouquet  and  on  each  side  of  the  door 
were  old  beige  and  brown  crocks  filled 
with  wild  flowers. 

Finally  she  added  another  thoughtful 
touch,  if  she  had  a  vacancy  she  kept  her 
sign  light  on  until  12  o'clock,  but  if  the 
house  filled  early  she  put  an  “All  Full” 
placard  over  the  “Tourists  Welcome” 
just  as  a  courtesy  to  motorists  who  might 
otherwise  stop.  ruth  Lincoln. 


come  in  all-white  damask  design  and 
have  the  advantage  of  enabling  you  to  cut 
off  as  much  as  you  need  for  the  size  of 
your  table  whether  it  is  set  for  four  peo¬ 
ple  or  up  to  50.  If  you  prefer  place  mats 
for  your  breakfast  or  luncheon  set-up 
there  are  happy  designs  in  moisture-proof 
paper  like  those  shown,  which  can  be 
used  a  number  of  times.  These  same  mats 
may  also  be  used  in  bedrooms  on  dressers 
and  chests  to  save  linen  scarves  from 
casual  damage. 

Paper  “china”  comes  wrapped  in  cello¬ 
phane — four  cups  to  a  package,  which 
sells  for  10c.  The  plates  vary  in  num¬ 
ber  according  to  the  size,  and  the  creamer 
and  sugar  shown  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  are  new  this  year.  The  colored 
band  on  this  “china”  comes  in  a  number 
of  good  shades. 

Another  thing  that  will  bring  joy  to 
the  heart  of  any  hostess  is  the  paper 
guest  towel.  They  come  24  in  a  package 
for  25c.  These  are  work-savers  for  the 
hostess  and  conscience-savers  for  guests. 
(You  know  yourself  how  you  always 
hesitate  to  use  a  dainty  linen  guest  towel.) 


June  5,  1937 

Great-Grandmother’s  Chest 

A  dingy,  old-fashioned  painted  chest 
that  had  stood  near  the  chimney  in  our 
attic  for  over  fifty  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  article  of  beauty  this 
Spring  and  given  a  prominent  place  in 
my  bedroom. 

For  a  long  time  I  had,  wanted  one  of 
the  modern  cedar  chests,  but  the  price 
always  prohibited  the  purchase.  One  day 
as  I  was  cleaning  up  the  attic  I  looked 
at  that  chest  in  a  speculative  way  from 
every  side.  “Not  bad,”  I  mused,  “if  the 
ugly  paint  was  removed,  it  wouldn't  look 
so  ordinary.  ■  I'm  going  to  try  cleaning  it 
up ;  if  I  succeed,  I'll  have  that  long- 
coveted  chest.” 

Right  then  and  there  I  tackled*the  job, 
and  in  the  work  of  refinishing  the  chest  I 
uncovered  a  natural  quality  in  the  knots 
and  grainings  in  the  wood,  that  add  to 
the  chest's  value,  and  designated  it  as  a 
real  “hope-chest”  of  a  bygone  period. 
About  half  way  down  on  the  lid  are  two 
large  knots  in  the  pine  wood,  the  exact 
copy  of  two  hearts.  Their  position  on 
the  cover  is  one  above  the  other.  They 
are  six  inches  apart  and  a  wide  grain  in 
the  wood,  resembling  a  ribbon  string,  con¬ 
nects  heart  with  heart.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  box  the  heart-knots  appear  again, 
but  here  they  are  side  by  side,  and 
entwined. 

The  chest  in  its  painted  state  was  very 
drab  and  commonplace.  So  I  used  a  com¬ 
mercial,  liquid  paint  remover,  which  did 
the  job  satisfactorily  but  left  the  wood 
grimy.  To  overcome  this  fault  I  took  a 
sharp,  broad  scraping  knife  and  scraped 
the  wood  until  the  knots  and  veinings 
stood  out  in  vivid  outline.  'When  all  the 
wood  had  been  cleaned  thus,  the  chest 
began  to  look  like  something. 

All  the  nail  holes  and  the  small  cracks 
were  filled  with  plastic  wood,  which  was 
allowed  to  harden.  This  form  of  filler 
gives  the  best  results  as  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  when  dry.  Now  I  was  ready  for 
the  sandpaper  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  refinishing.  I  went 
over  every  inch  of  the  chest  with  a  me¬ 
dium  grade  paper;  after  that,  the  chest 
was  treated  with  shellac,  and  when  this 
had  dried,  I  sandpapered  again,  and  I 
applied  another  coat  of  shellac,  letting  it 
dry  thoroughly. 

Once  more  I  used  the  sandpaper,  and 
then  it  was  ready  for  the  final  coat  of 
shellac.  Here  is  where  I  rested  a  bit,  for 
I  wanted  the  varnish  dried  properly  be¬ 
fore  I  rubbed  the  wood  down  with  an 
oiled  cloth.  For  this  work  I  used  a  few 
drops  of  linseed  oil  on  soft  cheesecloth. 
The  result  is  a  satin  smooth  finish,  not 
too  glossy,  the  treatment  bringing  out  the 
rich,  warm,  red-brown  tones  of  the  pine 
wood,  and  the  dark  brown  of  the  knots 
and  veinings. 

And  now  that  the  task  is  finished  I  am 
proud  of  my  work,  as  the  renovated  chest 
is  a  fair  rival  of  the  modern  cedar  chests 
displayed  so  alluringly  in  the  furniture 
stores.  Besides,  my  chest  can  boast  of 
ancestors,  for  the  sturdy  well-built  box 
once  belonged  to  my  great-grandmother 
when  she  was  a  young  girl,  for  a  “hope- 
chest.”  Grandmother  brought  it  lo  Ibis 
house  filled  with  her  bridal  linens  just 
85  years  ago. 

A  century  ago,  these  painted  chests 
were  very  popular  and  almost  every 
family  in  the  country  could  boast  of  one. 
Pine  and  white  wood  were  the  timbers 
used  to  construct  these  strong  utility 
boxes.  They  were  made  in  different  sizes, 
but  all  were  identical  in  design,  and  all 
painted,  either  a  drab  or  a  blue-green.  An 
outstanding  feature  of  these  chests  were 
the  hinges,  the  long  articulated  joint  type, 
as  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

If  you  have  one  of  these  antiques 
stored  away  in  the  attic,  bring  it  out 
from  its  hiding  place  and  clean  it  up. 
You  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  your 
time  and  labor  when  you  see  the  beauty 
of  the  refinished  wood  and,  too,  there  will 
be  a  satisfaction  that  no  store  furniture 
can  give,  in  your  own  handiwork. 

Several  antique  dealers  have  seen  and 
admired  my  chest  since  it  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  its  natural  color,  and  I  have 
been  offered  a  good  price  for  it,  but  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell.  These  men  have  been  in  the 
antique  business  for  many  years,  and 
have  handled  a  number  of  these  old  relics. 
But  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever 
seen  the  two  true  heart  knobs  on  the 
cover,  the  symbol  of  the  “hope-chest.” 
These  genuine  cores  in  the  wood  double 
the  value  of  the  chest,  and  prove,  again, 
that  Nature  is  a  mightier  craftsman  than 
Man.  SUSAN  L.  BROWN. 

*  *  *  * 

In  preparing  lettuce,  insert  a  thin 
knife  at  the  stem  end  for  one  and  a  half 
inches;  cut  around  the  core  and  remove 
it.  Run  cold  water  into  the  hole,  so 
causing  the  leaves  to  separate  and  at  the 
same  time  washing  them.  Drain  well  and 
wrap  in  damp  linen  or  cheese  cloth.  If 
you  wish  to  keep  it  longer  dry  thorough¬ 
ly  and  place  in  an  air-tight  container  in 
the  ice  box.  S\  R. 
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Picnic  Condiment  Case 

Anyone  who  has  ever  taken  hard-boiled 
eggs  to  a  picnic  only  to  discover  that  the 
salt  and  pepper  were  left  at  home  will 
welcome  the  suggestion  for  a  picnic  condi¬ 
ment  case  that  can  be  stocked  with  the 
seasoning  necessities  and  kept  in  the 
sandwich  hamper  or  knapsack  or  what¬ 
ever  is  used  for  carrying  the  picnic  food. 

Such  a  case  can  be  made  at  home.  The 
materials  needed  are  a  light,  but  sturdy 
wooden  box  and  eight  screw-top  jars  of 
uniform  size.  Small  mayonnaise  jars 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  Fill  them 
with  salt,  pepper,  paprika,  celery  salt, 
onions,  salt,  prepared  mustard,  chili  sauce 
and  tomato  ketchup.  Small  wooden  or 
paper  spoons  make  good  spreaders  for 
the  dry  things. 

The  box  should  be  lined  on  the  bottom, 
top  and  sides  with  felt  to  prevent  break¬ 
age  of  the  jars.  Discarded  felt  hats  can 
be  used  for  this  lining.  Divide  the  box 
into  snug  compartments  which  will  hold 
the  jars  firmly  in  place.  These  compart¬ 
ments  can  be  made  of  wood  or  of  strong 
corrugated  paper  which  the  grocer  can 
supply  from  empty  packing  cases.  The 
lid  of  the  box  should  be  hinged  at  one 
end,  and  should  be  fastened  with  a  hook 
or  latch  to  keep  it  firm. 

With  such  a  condiment  case,  so 
equipped,  the  picnic  party  may  literally 
season  its  food  to  taste.  The  potato  salad 
may  be  made  at  home  without  onions  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  like  this 
vegetable;  the  onion  salt  can  be  sprinkled 
through  individual  portions  by  those  who 
prefer  the  zest  it  adds.  All  the  sand¬ 
wiches  can  be  made  without  condiments, 
and  mustard  or  chili  sauce  or  ketchup 
added  as  desired  by  the  picnic  party.  This 
saves  the  fuss  of  marking  sandwiches  as 
“with  or  without”  and  the  endless  finger¬ 
ing  of  the  food  before  one  finds  his  fav¬ 
orite  sandwich. 

If  outdoor  cooking  is  a  feature  of  the 
picnic  the  condiment  case  is  even  more 
vital.  Cooked  sandwich  foods  always 
have  some  seasoning  to  help  them  get 
by,  but  the  raw  ingredients  of  a  grilled 
meal  are  absolutely  dependent  for  tasti¬ 
ness  upon  the  spices  that  ax*e  brought. 


Uses  for  Wallpaper 

With  sample  books  of  wall  paper  or 
ends  of  left-over  rolls,  which  you  can  beg 
from  friends  who  have  just  had  their 
rooms  decorated,  you  can  make  many  gay 
trifles.  Have  you  ever  tried  backing  tat¬ 
tered  looking  but  beloved  old  books  with 
wallpaper?  I  was  recently  in  the  room 
of  a  friend  whose  bookshelves  were  liter¬ 
ally  aglow  with  color.  Every  book  was 
neatly  oovered  in  cheerful  wallpaper. 
They  lent  a  bright  glow  of  color  to  her 
room. 

You  can  make  delightful  boxes  for 
your  sewing  materials  or  other  odds  and 
ends  if  you  cover  ordinary  cardboard  or 
wooden  boxes  with  gay  wallpaper.  Use 
floral  designs,  and  bind  the  edges  with 
plain  strips  which  are  usually  found  on 
at  least  one  edge  of  the  border.  Paste¬ 
board  cartons  covered  with  wallpaper 
make  attractive  wastebaskets. 

Fancy  designs  cut  from  wallpaper 
when  pasted  on  a  plain  lamp  shade  or 
furniture,  such  as  high  chairs  or  break¬ 
fast  sets,  and  shellacked,  many  times  pro¬ 
duces  as  pretty  a  shade  as  a  hand-painted 
one  and  the  furniture  is  nicely  decorated. 

Left-over  wallpaper  is  good  to  use  as 
covering  for  pantry  and  cupboard 
shelves.  The  edges  may  be  cut  in  fancy 
designs  or  scalloped  to  suit  oneself. 

MRS.  L.  V.  C. 


Washing  the  Flag 

If  the  flag  you  display  on  patriotic 
holidays  has  grown  a  bit  bedraggled,  give 
it  a  soap  and  water  bath.  It  is  quite 
permissible  on  patriotic  grounds  as  long 
as  you  handle  it  with  respectful  care. 
Nor  need  you  hesitate  to  wash  the  stars 
and  stripes  for  practical  reasons  since 
flags  of  good  quality  are  made  to  stand 
up  under  exposure  and  years  of  wear. 

As  with  all  colored  fabrics,  however, 
certain  definite  precautions  must  be  ob¬ 
served.  Don’t  soak  the  flag  or  leave  it 
in  the  water  any  longer  than  necessary. 
Use  all  the  soap  you  need  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  frothy  lather,  and  water  that 
has  been  reduced  to  an  even  tepid  tem¬ 
perature  for  both  washing  and  rinsing. 
Soak  up  the  excess  moisture  by  rolling 
it  in  a  towel  for  a  moment  before  hang¬ 
ing  it  up  to  dry. 

When  it  comes  to  drying  you  must  be 
careful  to  obey  the  traditional  rules  for 
hanging  the  flag.  Even  though  it  flutters 
from  the  wash  line,  it  must  always  be 
hung  in  a  certain  way.  If  the  wash  line 
runs  north  and  south,  the  starry  tield 
must  face  the  north.  If  the  line  runs 
east  and  west,  it  must  face  the  east.  At 
no  time  should  the  flag  be  permitted  to 
touch  the  ground. 


The  farm  garden  furnishes  the  best  and  freshest  of  Rummer 
salads.  Colorful,  tastg  and  easy  to  make,  with  a  good  salad 
dressing  they  offer  a  satisfying  and  healthful  answer  to  the 
Rummer  menu  problem.  'I'ry  more  salads  this  Rummer,  in 
combinations  as  varied  as  your  vegetable  plantings. 


Bean  Ring  Salad. — Two  cups  cooked  stringless  beans,  one 
Spanish  onion  sliced,  three  scallions  sliced,  three  radishes 
sliced,  French  dressing,  one  cup  mayonnaise.  Marinate 
string  beans  with  French  dressing ;  chill.  When  ready  to 
serve,  drain.  Arrange  on  salad  green  a  sheaf  of  string¬ 
less  beans  and  bind  in  a  ring  of  Spanish  onion.  Fold 
sliced  scallions  and  radishes  into  mayonnaise.  Serve  on 
side  of  plate  in  crisp  lettuce  cup.  Serves  six  to  eight. 


Courtesy  Best  Foods.  Inc. 

Beet,  Onion  and  Egg  Salad. — Six  pickled  beets, 
sliced,  one  Spanish  onion  sliced,  three  hard- 
cooked  eggs  sliced,  mayonnaise.  Arrange  on 
crisp  lettuce  leaves  three  slices  of  beets;  on 
top  of  this  one  slice  Spanish  onion  and  then 
alternately  slices  of  beets  and  hard-cooked  egg. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise  This  salad  is  a  favorite 
and  is  quickly  prepared.  Ample  for  eight. 


GET  A  “G-E” 

YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


The  G-E  kitchen  saves 
many  steps,  simplifies 
food  preparation  and 
cooking.  Shown  here 
are  G-E  range  and  G-E 
refrigerator 


G-E  radio  sets  bring 
news,  crop  reports,  and 
entertainment.  G-E 
cleaners  remove  dust 
and  dirt  and  protect  rugs 


Delicious,  crisp,  golden- 
brown  toast  every  time 
— automatically.  Clear, 
rich-flavored  coffee, 
made  at  the  table.  Ask 
about  General  Electric 
toasters  and  coffee 
makers 


General  Electric  motors 
are  available  in  all  sizes 
to  give  you  the  same 
low-cost,  dependable 
service  that  has  made 
them  famous  the  world' 
.<?ver. 


YOUR  milk  cooler  must  operate 
more  hours  in  a  single  year  than 
an  automobile  does  in  its  lifetime — 
so  get  a  reliable  cooler. 

When  you  install  General  Electric 
Refrigerated  milk-cooling  equipment, 
refrigeration  is  supplied  by  the  G-E 
“Scotch  Giant”  with  its  unmatched 
record  of  dependable  operation,  long 
life,  and  low  cost.  And  the  heart  of 
this  outstanding  refrigerating  rrta- 
chine  is  the  famous  G-E  motor, 
known  the  world  over  for  its  relia¬ 
bility. 

Even  if  your  output  is  but  two  cans 
of  milk  a  day,  it  will  pay  you  to  own 
cooling  equipment  using  G-E  refrig, 
eration.  The  complete  line  of  G-E 


refrigerated  milk  coolers  includes 
both  self-contained  and  remote  wet- 
and  dry-storage  models  available  in 
4-can  and  6-can  sizes  and  up.  Prices 
are  lowest  in  history! 

Read  what  one  of  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  thinks  about  G-E  Refrigerated 
Milk  Cooling  Equipment. 

“I  have  not  had  any  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  with  your  machine,  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  did  not  purchase  a 
bigger  one  in  the  first  place.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  pleased  to  show  other  dairymen 
my  General  Electric  milk-cooling 
machine  because  I  think  it  is  the  best 
on  the  market. 

“Van  Linden’s  Dairy,  Hynes,  California’’ 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  the  big 
free  G-E  book  and  full  details  on 
our  free  survey  service. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


General  Electric,  Rural  Electrification  Section, 

Room  620-M,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  book  on  free  survey  service. 

Name . RFD.. 

P .  O. . . . State . 
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Coleman 


Range 


INSTANT  GAS 
FROM 
GASOLINE 

A 

SAVES  TIME 
SAVES  WORK 


Let  this  32- 
page  book  “Handy  Helps 
for  Homemakers",  show 
you  how  to  speed  your 
day’s  work,  add  variety  to 
your  meals,  6ave  money! 
Chapters  on  laundering, 
home  lighting  and  home 
heating.  Tells  how  to  trim 
valuable  minutes  from 
scores  of  household  duties. 
Send  the  coupon  and  Si  to 
cover  mailing  costs.  Also 
ask  for  Free  Literature  on 
Coleman  Ranges. 

• 


Kitchen  hours  will  be  shorter  and  happier— the  daily 
task  of  preparing  meals  will  be  easier — life  will  be 
brighter— you’ll  feel  young  and  stay  young  . . .  and  you’ll 
serve  better  cooked  meals  when  you  cook  on  a  Cole¬ 
man!  It  gives  you  modern  gas  cooking  service  wherever 
you  live.  It  gives  you  cooking  convenience  that  saves 
time,  saves  work,  saves  your  health. 

•  A  TIME-SAVER  — Lights  instantly  just  like  city  gas.  Produces 
quick,  clean,  intense  heat.  No  wood,  coal,  wicks  or  ashes. 

•  A  WORK-SAVER— Because  you  prepare  tasty,  appetizing  meals, 
easier,  quicker,  better  and  with  less  effort. 

•  A  MONEY-SAVER — The  famous  Band-A-Blu  Burners  use  less 
fuel,  cut  fuel  costs.  Instantly  regulate  to  any  desired  degree  of 
cooking  heat. 

Bring  new  cooking  happiness  to  your  home  with  a 
Coleman  Range.  See  your  Coleman  dealer. 


|  THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

I  Dept.  RY260,  401  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[  I  Enclosed  find  5c  (stamps  or  coin)  to  I  j  Send  me  FREE  of  I 

II _ I  cover  mailing  costs  on  your  new  I — I  charge  Folders  on  I 

book,  “Handy  Helps  for  Homemakers”.  Coleman  Safety  Ranges,  j 

|  Name - - - j 

|  Address  - | 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Failing 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchoguc,  N.Y. 


'V—'f mil*  HOUR  SERVICE,  roll  Fil- 

•■J'  tv11*  machine  Developed  and  your 

choice  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional  Bromide 
Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finerfotos  or 
(3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in  oil) 
enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 
FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO.  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROI.I.S  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  tt  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Guaranteed  Prints.  2  Beautiful  Profession¬ 
al  lfoubleweight  Enlargements,  25e.  Very  quick  service. 
Expert  workmanship.  PERFECT  F1U)  SERVICE,  La  Crosse, His, 


90  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  neg-a- 

tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona.  Minn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVr^e 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “Ilow  to  Get 
YourPateiit”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  O.  C. 


Learn  Fashion-Magic 
From  Summer  Pattern  Book 


Modern  magic  for  your  Summer  wardrobe!  Order 
our  thrilling  new  Summer  Pattern  Book  and  see 
what  treats  fashion  has  in  store  for  you!  You'll 
long  to  stitch  up  these'  easy-to-makei  patterns — 
fetching  little  house  frocks,  slenderizing  all¬ 
purpose  styles,  cute  kiddie  clothes,  and  style- 
wise  glamor  for  misses  and  matrons!  Sunny 
days  invite  fetching  togs  for  active  and  spec¬ 
tator  sports!  Everything  from  the  bride’s  trous¬ 
seau  to  party  finery  is  here,  including  the  latest 
fabrics,  and  a  grand  assortment  of  accessories 
to  give  you  ideas.  Start  your  wardrobe  planning 
— and  send  for  the  hook  immediately.  The  price 
of  this  book  is  15c;  book  and  a  pattern  to¬ 
gether,  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Pattern  Department,  New  York. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
minute  or  more.  A  Rife  Ram  pumps  water 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money’s 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 

RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 
BOX  901,  WAYNESBORO.  VA. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


:e  xo  x  m  o  isr 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  A  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

CAI/C  MANCV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
™  1  |ea(j  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 

tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid.  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY".  88  Stor¬ 
ing  Avenue,  Yonkers/ New  York. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  Book,  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-V 
Adams  Building,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 


UinilO  for  hand  knitting 

¥  ft  K  l\!  Y  FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

I  HI  111(1  600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St,  Dept.  101  -G.  N.  Y.  C. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liyer  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


Sheer 


Loveliness 


vr. ,  rjU's, 


339  —  Cool  for 

Porch  or  Garden. 
Designed  for  sizes 
12  to  20  and  30  to 
40.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
36-in.  fabric. 


345  —  Sun-Back 

Sports  Frock  Easy- 
-to-Don.  Designed 
for  sizes  12  to  20 
and  30  to  42.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yds. 
of  36-in,  fabric 


3657  —  Cape  Frock 
Flattering  to  Ma¬ 
tron.  Designed  for 
sizes  36  to  48. 
Size  36  requires 
4  yds.  of  39-in. 
fabric. 


Dress  patterns,  15  cents  each.  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  Deptment, 
333  W.  30th  St„  New  York. 


Calling-  All  Husbands 

When  I  get  behind  a  large,  white  apron 
and  start  fussing  with  food,  I  have  a 
grand  time.  I  get  pretty  much  of  a  wal¬ 
lop  out  of  my  cookery  when  wife  steps 
out  for  an  afternoon.  To  my  notion,  to 
be  able  to  do  a  good  job  of  cooking  is 
just  as  creditable  as  being  able  to  hit  a 
target  or  plow  a  straight  furrow. 

I  like  what  the  wife  calls  these  one- 
dish  meals,  and  several  of  them  call  for 
hamburger.  My  wife  always  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cans  filled  with  it  in  the  cellar  and 
as  long  as  there  is  a  can  left  I  never 
worry  when  she  is  away.  She  does  not 
have  to  bother  about  the  next  meal  be¬ 
fore  she  leaves. 

One  of  my  meals  consists  of  hash- 
brown  potatoes,  chili  con  carne  and  “he- 
man’s”  white  cake.  First  I  make  the 
cake  as  follows  :  Mix  one  cup  sugar,  two 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
and  one-half  cup  butter  as  you  would  for 
pie  crust.  Add  one  cup  sweet  milk.  Beat 
five  minutes.  Fold  in  two  egg  whites, 
well  beaten,  two  teaspoons  sugar  and  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Bake  in  slow  oven, 
350  degree,  until  done.  When  cold  frost 
with  powdered  sugar  icing. 

When  cake  is  baking,  I  prepare  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  chili  con  carne.  I  peel 
six  large  potatoes,  or  as  many  as  I  think 
we  will  eat,  and  put  them  through  the 
food  grinder,  using  the  coarsest  knife.  If 
you  like  onion  add  some  according  to 
taste.  Melt  butter  in  baking  dish  or  hot 
skillet.  Lay  in  the  hashed  potatoes.  Pat 
down  to  about  one  inch  in  thickness.  For 
the  first  browning,  cover  the  skillet. 
When  nicely  browned,  cut  crosswise  in 
quarters  and  turn  and  brown  the  other 
side.  For  the  last  browning,  leave  off  the 
lid,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

For  chili,  place  one  pint  of  hamburger, 
one  can  strained  tomatoes  or  pint,  one 
can  red  kidney  beans,  two  cups  water, 
salt  and  pepper  and  chili  powder  to  suit 
taste  in  a  kettle.  Cook  for  about  20 
minutes.  I  like  it  thickened  a  little  with 
flour  and  water  paste  as  you  do  gravy. 

This  dish  served  with  home-baked 
bread  and  fresh  country  butter,  some 
sweet  or  dill  pickles  from  the  cellar  and 
perhaps  a  can  of  sauce,  makes  a  real 
meal.  It  won't  be  long  until  we  men 
will  be  tempting  the  appetites  of  our 
women  folks  with  tricky  new  dishes  if 
they  will  leave  us  alone  and  give  us  a 
chance.  ME.  L.  c. 


Buttermilk  Salad  Dressing 

Blend  one-half  cup  mayonnaise  with 
one  teaspoon  scraped  onion,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
mustard,  a  dash  of  white  pepper,  one- 
eiglith  teaspoon  paprika,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  and  one  cup  buttermilk.  Chill 
well.  Break  into  small  pieces  two  heads 
of  lettuce  and  place  in  a  salad  bowl  and 
mix  it  with  one  cup  chopped  cabbage  and 
one  cup  cubed  apples.  Toss  this  with 
the  buttermilk  dressing.  This  makes  six 
portions.  F.  u. 


Asparagus  Recipes 

Salad.  —  Twenty-four  asparagus  tips, 
one-half  cup  salad  oil,  2 y2  tablespoons 
vinegar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  paprika,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  three  drops  onion  juice,  one 
tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley,  one  red 
pepper,  (took  asparagus  in  boiling  water 
until  tender.  Chill.  Remove  seeds  and 
stem  from  pepper.  Cut  in  slices  cross¬ 
wise,  making  one  ring  for  each  service. 
Arrange  chilled  asparagus  in  pepper  rings 
on  salad  plates.  Put  salad  oil,  vinegar, 
salt,  paprika  and  onion  juice  in  glass  jar. 
Shake  until  well  blended.  Add  chopped 
parsley.  Shake  again  until  well  mixed. 
Pour  over  asparagus. 

M  it h  Sour  Cream. — About  two  dozen 
stalks  of  asparagus,  one-half  cup  water, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar,  one-half  cup  sour  cream. 
Add  sugar  and  salt  to  water  in  a  deep 
sauce  pan  or  small  deep  kettle.  Stand 
stalks  in  water.  Cook  until  tender.  Whip 
sour  cream.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  paprika.  Arrange  asparagus  on 
serving  plates.  Top  each  serving  with  a 
generous  spoonful  of  the  cream,  m.  r. 

*  *  Jjs  >;: 

Seafoam  Pie.  —  Soak  one-half  table¬ 
spoon  gelatine  in  one-third  cup  cold  wa¬ 
ter  for  10  minutes.  Beat  four  egg  yolks 
until  light,  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar. 
Add  the  gelatine  and  cook  two  minutes 
more.  Remove  from  stove  and  add  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  four  eggs  to 
which  have  been  added  six  tablespoons 
sugar.  Fill  a  baked  pie  crust  with  the 
filling  and  allow  to  stand  for  three  or 
four  hours.  If  possible  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 


A  Time-honored  Cosmetic 
and  Healer 

Buttermilk,  which  is  almost  unequaled 
for  bleaching  and  softening  the  com¬ 
plexion,  becomes  rancid  too  rapidly  to  be 
kept  handy  on  one’s  toilet  table,  but  if 
two  tablespoons  buttermilk  are  bottled 
with  six  drops  carbolic  acid,  it  will  keep 
indefinitely.  The  odor  is  hardly  notice¬ 
able  and  lessens  with  age.  If  10  drops 
or  more  of  the  acid  be  used — as  much 
as  can  be  added  without  causing  irritation 
to  the  skin — the  preparation  becomes  an 
excellent  treatment  for  skin  eruptions ; 
even  eczema.  It  relieves  itching  and  acts 
as  a  healing  antiseptic.  I  use  it  chiefly  a# 
a  cosmetic,  and  as  my  skin  is  dry,  I  add 
a  few  drops  of  cream ;  though  this  might 
not  be  desirable  for  all. 

Three  kinds  of  cold  cream  stand  always 
on  my  dresser,  and  at  times  various  lo¬ 
tions,  but  buttermilk  holds  its  own  with 
them  all  in  any  form.  The  man  who  told 
me  of  (lie  preparation  said  that  he  learned 
of  it  from  an  old  medical  work,  in  which 
it  was  recommended  “for  man  and  beast” 
as  well  as  women.  lie  had  known  persons 
and  horses  to  be  cured  of  skin  troubles 
by  it.  It  should  sure  be  used  strong 
enough  to  cause  smarting,  and  must  be 
well  shaken  before  using.  As  it  is  some¬ 
what  poisonous,  it  cannot  safely  be  used 
on  dogs  or  other  animals  which  would 
remove  it  with  the  tongue;  and  it  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  small  children. 

G.  A.  T. 
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First-Aid  in  Summer 

A  life  may  depend  npon  the  first-aid 
■which  you  give.  For  instance,  if  a  poison 
has  been  swallowed,  you  will  need  to  take 
some  action  before  the  doctor  arrives. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  produce 
vomiting  so  that  the  body  may  rid  itself 
of  the  poison.  This  may  be  done  by 
tickling  the  patient's  throat  inside  with 
your  finger  or  by  giving  a  cup  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  in  whic  ha  teaspoon  of  mus¬ 
tard  has  bee  dissolved. 

When  vomiting  has  ceased  give  an  anti¬ 
dote  as  follows :  For  insect  powders,  rat 
poisons,  matches  or  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  give  salt  or  mustard  in  water  or 
the  whites  of  eggs.  For  lye,  washing  soda 
or  caustic  potash,  give  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar,  then  some  oil.  Always  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  swallowed  acid  calls  for  an 
antidote  or  alkali  such  as  baking  soda  in 
water,  and  that  a  swallowed  alkali  calls 
for  an  acid  such  as  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar*. 

A  paste  of  baking*  soda  and  water  is 
good  for  a  burn  or  scald,  also  for  a  sun¬ 
burn.  If  a  large  piece  of  skin  is  burned 
off,  apply  a  wet  dressing  of  very  strong 
tea  until  the  doctor  arrives.  Unguents  are 
good  also.  For  a  bad  bruise  which  swells, 
apply  fii'st  very  cold,  then  quite  hot  com¬ 
presses — that  is,  cloths  wrung  out  of 
water. 

If  a  patient  feels  faint,  do  not  have 


Beauty  For  Hands 
To  Make 


6493  —  You  just  can’t  keep  house  with¬ 
out  him — or  the  sturdy  tea  towels  he 
adorns  —  this  ambitious  pup  that  can 
wash,  iron,  sew  and  even  play  a  fiddle. 
And  when  you  know  what  fun  it  is  to 
embroider  his  droll  antics,  you'll  want  to 
send  for  your  pattern  immediately,  and 
select  the  gay  scraps  of  floss  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  use  for  this  easy  eight-to-the-inch 
cross-stitch.  A  set  of  seven  makes  a 
welcome  gift!  Pattern  contains  a  trans¬ 
fer  pattern  of  seven  motifs  averaging 
6x8  inches;  color  suggestions;  material 
requirements;  illustrations  of  all  stitch¬ 
es.  needed.  Price  lOo  cents. 


1338  —  The  moment  guests  sit  down  to 
dinner  they'll  admire  the  loveliness  of 
this  fllet  lace  cloth.  It’s  ‘‘one  in  a  mil¬ 
lion,”  yet  really  not  a  luxury,  for  the 
entire  piece  may  be  crocheted  of  humble 
string.  Do  the  companion  squares  in¬ 
dividually  (they’re  10  inches  in  string), 
and  alternate  them  as  you  join  them. 
It’s  easy  to  make  spread,  scarf  or  pil¬ 
low-top,  too,  Pattern  contains  directions 
and  charts  for  making  the  squares  shown 
and  joining  them  and  of  all  stitches 
used;  material  requirements..  Ten  cents, 


Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Pattern  Department,  New  York. 


him  lie  down,  but  instead  have  him  sit  in 
a  chair  and  put  his  head  down  between 
his  knees.  For  an  electric  shock  use  ar¬ 
tificial  respiration  if  needed ;  give  aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia  and  keep  the 
patient  warm.  Be  sure  not  to  touch  him 
if  he  still  is  in  contact  with  the  current. 

For  nose  bleed  keep  the  patient  sitting 
\ip  and  apply  cold,  preferably  ice,  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Press  the  nose  firmly 
together  and  back  against  the  upper  jaw 
bone.  If  a  child  has  convulsions  put  him 
in  a  warm  bath,  being  careful,  however, 
not  to  have  it  so  hot  it  will  scald  him. 
Then  give  an  enema.  The  doctor  will 
advise  further  treatment  according  to  the 
cause  of  the  convulsions. 

If  anyone  is  overcome  by  the  fumes  of 
gas  or  carbon  monoxide,  fresh  air  and 
artificial  respiration  are  called  for  at 
once.  If  the  patient  is  conscious  make 
him  vomit  as  in  the  case  of  swallowed 
poison. 

Artificial  respiration  may  be  given  as 
follows :  Bay  the  patient  face  down  with 
head  turned  sideways  and  mouth  open ; 
put  a  pillow  under  his  head ;  raise  his 
arms  up  straight,  above  his  head ;  then 
bend  them  quickly  and  press  his  elbows 
against  his  ribs.  Repeat  this  alternate 
motion  pressing  the  ribs  about  20  times 
in  each  minute.  Do  not  give  up  until 
the  victim  is  breathing. 

“A  whole  skin  is  a  safe  skin  ;  as  soon 
as  the  skin  is  broken  safety  ceases.”  That 
is  what  nurses  are  taught  in  their  hospi¬ 
tal  training.  Even  the  prick  of  a  pin,  a 
slight  scratch,  a  minor  cut  or  a  sliver, 
may  carry  infectious  germs  into  the  blood 
stream.  So  it  is  small  injuries  as  well  as 
larger  ones  that  call  for  first-aid. 

Never  touch  your  bare  fingers  to  a 
wound ;  use  sterile  gauze  or  a  freshly 
ironed  handkerchief.  After  bleeding  has 
stopped  apply  iodine  to  the  wound,  but 
let  this  thoroughly  dry  before  putting  on 
a  dressing.  Never  put  adhesive  plaster 
directly  over  broken  skin,  but  use  it  in¬ 
stead  to  hold  in  place  a  sterile  dressing. 
All  wounds  caused  by  rusty  nails  or  gun¬ 
powder  (including  firecrackers)  should  be 
treated  by  your  physician. 

If  a  wound  has  been  caused  by  a  brok¬ 
en  bone,  keep  the  injured  part  of  the 
body  as  quiet  as  possible.  Stop  the 
bleeding  by  applying  pressure  with  an  im¬ 
provised  tourniquet — a  belt,  strap,  neck¬ 
tie,  handkerchief  or  similar  article.  Be 
sure,  however,  not  to  tie  the  tourniquet 
too  tightly  and  also  be  sure  to  loosen  it 
at  the  end  of  every  15  minutes  that  must 
pass  before  a  doctor  is  reached.  It  is 
very  important  that,  a  doctor  set  a  frac¬ 
ture  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  broken  bone  has  not  pierced 
through  the  skin  you  must  use  great  cau¬ 
tion  lest  in  moving  the  patient  you  should 
cause  it  to  do  so.  You  had  better  apply 
a  splint  as  soon  as  you  can,  using  a  light 
board,  umbrella,  broom  handle  or  cane 
which  is  long  enough  to  reach  beyond  the 
joints  both  above  and  below  the  break. 
The  splint  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible  and  be  held  in  place  with  a 
bandage. 

How  can  you  be  sure  that  a  bone  has 
really  been  broken?  Sometimes  only  the 
doctor  can  find  out  upon  examination. 
But  if  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  a 
certain  spot  and  if  this  pain  is  increased 
by  movement  or  by  pressure ;  if  he  is  not 
able  to  move  the  injured  part;  if  there  is 
a  bulging  or  swelling ;  if  a  leg  or  arm 
seems  to  be  a  rather  queer  shape,  or  if 
when  you  try  to  lift  it  there  is  a  squeaky 
sound,  take  no  chances — give  first-aid, 
then  call  a  doctor  at  once.  Keep  in  your 
medicine  cabinet  the  following  first-aid 
helps :  an  unguent  for  burns,  sterile  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton,  bandage  gauze,  adhesive 
tape,  tincture  of  iodine,  olive  oil,  baking 
soda,  an  eye  cup  and  medicine  dropper. 
If  a  poison  must  be  kept  in  here,  fill  the 
cork  full  of  pins  so  it  will  not  be  taken 
by  mistake. 

One  of  Summer’s  common  dangers  is 
that  of  sunstroke.  It  is  best  to  avoid  it, 
but  if  it  should  occur  due  to  too  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sunlight,  prompt  action  will 
be  called  for. 

Cold  water  or  ice  should  be  applied  to 
the  head  and,  if  possible,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  at  once  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water.  When  the  temperature  has 
dropped,  he  should  be  put  to  bed,  but  if 
it  rises  again,  the  cold  applications  will 
be  needed.  Warm  drinks  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  BEULAH  FRANCE,  It.  N. 

*  *  *  * 

Pink  elastic  stretched  across  baby’s 
bassinet  on  which  hang  his  toys  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  the  busy 
mother,  as  well  as  for  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  They  always  snap  back 
in  sight,  never  reach  the  germs  on  the 
floor  and  are  always  within  his  reach, 
and  baby  can  be  lifted  out  easily  if  there 
is  plenty  of  stretch  left  over.  It  can  be 
adjusted  and  removed  for  laundering. 

AIRS.  V.  B. 


PERFECTION  OIL  RANGE 

(bach  wi 
a*ie/  ayvw&ytc&nc£  at  use//  ad 


appuxAxvnce 


When  you  see  this  new  Per¬ 
fection  oil  range  with  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  cabinet,  we 
are  confident  that  you  will  ad¬ 
mire  its  graceful  modern  design 
and  smooth  porcelain  enamel 
finish.  But  only  when  you  have 
cooked  with  its  fast,  clean,  High- 
Power  burners  and  its  perfect¬ 
baking  "live-heat"  oven  can 
you  appreciate  fully  what  home¬ 
makers  mean  when  they  say, 
"You  can’t  beat  PERFECTION!" 

High-Power  burners  bring 
an  entirely  new  experience  to 
those  who  have  been  putting 
up  with  slow,  old-fashioned 
stoves  that  smoke  the  bottoms  of 
cooking  utensils.  For 
High-Power  burners 
are  clean — whether 
turned  down  to  a 
low  blue  flame  for 
simmering,  or  up  to  a 
clear  yellow- tipped 
flame  for  broiling. 

These  burners  are 
also  easy  to  regu¬ 
late,  offering  a  com¬ 


plete  choice  of  dependable 
heats  for  every  cooking  task. 

The  oven  is  placed  at  elbow 
height  to  save  stooping  and 
lifting.  The  concealed,  unbreak¬ 
able,  fuel  reservoir  holds  TWO 
gallons,  and  is  easily  tilted  and 
removed  for  filling.  All  five 
burners  are  lighted  from  the 
front.  A  removable  burner 
tray  is  another  convenience. 
The  finish  is  beautiful,  easily- 
cleaned  porcelain  enamel  in 
a  choice  of  cream-white  or 
snow-white. 

See  this  range  at  your 
dealer’s  —  also  other  modern 
Perfection  Oil  Stoves  in  sizes 
for  every  kitchen. 
Send  for  our  free 
booklet  and  see 
why,  for  your  home, 
nothing  less  than 

PERFECTION  will  do. 

•  • 

SUPERFEX  OIL  BURNING  REFRIGER¬ 
ATOR —  Ice  from  oil  heat!  24 
hours’  refrigeration  from  only 
2  hours’ burneroperation. Con¬ 
tinuous  refrigeration  without 
a  constant  flame.  Requires  no 
electricity,  no  running  water, 
no  connections  of  any  kind. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet. 


^px£  A/la/vk 
(/£ 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY,  7823-B  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

□  Please  send  me  the  new  High-Power  PERFECTION  booklet 
showing  modern  oil  stoves. 

□  Also  your  booklet  showing  Perfection -made  SUPERFEX  Oil 
Burning  Refrigerators. 


.State 


NOTICE:  Only  Genuine  Perfection-made  wicks,  identified  by  the  red  triangle  trade  mark  and 
the  word  “PERFECTION",  give  best  results  with  all  Perfection  stoves. 
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Supplies  of 
poultry  and  eggs  this 
winter  will  be  12%  to 
15%  below  normal.  Prices 
to  consumers  will  be  higher.  The  far¬ 
sighted  farmer  will  be  sure  to  get  June 
chicks  this  year.  Feed  will  be  plentiful  in 
summer.  Prepare  for  winter  demand.  Kerr 
Quality  Chicks  are  blood-tested.  Strain  de¬ 
veloped  in  29  years  of  breeding. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HUBBARD'S  pBRR°EFiT 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


FOR  profitable,  late 
hatches,  try  Hubbard 
chicks.  They  mature 
quickly  and  are  our 
own  profit-bred  strain. 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Investigate. 
Send  for  new  catalog. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.DJ 

3  Fast, Uniform  Growth 


Hubbard 


4-  Outstanding-  Vigor 
5  Rapid,  Full  Feather- 


Farm$i 

Box  No.  906 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


6 

7 

8 


ing 

Early  Maturity 
Good  Egg  Production 
Large  Egg  Size 


STARTED 
CHICKS 

DAY  OLD 
CHICKS 


All  Breeds  One  Price 


ONE  DAY  OLD  i  14  DAYS  OLD 

8c  1  12c 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  R.  I.  REDS  —  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES  —  CROSS-BREED  R0CKH0RNS. 


Day  Old  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Started  Chicks  express  collect.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


GROW 

VIGOROUS 

PROFIT- 
PRODUCING 


FEED  THEM  A 
PARK  &  POLLARD 

GROWING  FEED 


Give  your  growing  bird  every 
essential  for  rapid  yet  complete 
development.  Under  the  3  Mash 
System  feed  them  Park  &  Pollard 
GrowingFeed.  Under  the  1  Mash 
System,Park&  Pollard  Life-Cycle 
Mash  as  a  grower.  Both  contain 
needed  minerals,  proteins  and 
vitamins  in  the  proper  balance. 
Either  will  fill  your  laying  house 
with  healthy, vigorous,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  pullets  that  pay  you 
maximum  profits.  The  Park  & 
Pollard  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  p-21 


Source  of  Vitamin  B 

What  is  the  best  and  easiest  source  of 
vitamin  B?  e.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  cheapest  and  most  readily  avail¬ 
able  source  of  vitamin  B  in  the  country  is 
probably  green,  tender  grasses.  Grass 
also  contains  vitamins  A,  E  and  G.  Vita¬ 
min  B  is  the  most  widely  distributed  vita¬ 
min  in  nature  and  is  found  in  sufficient 
amounts  in  good  poultry  rations.  The 
cereal  grains  and  milling  by-products, 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  whole  milk — • 
the  amount  depending  upon  the  ration 
given  the  cow — Alfalfa  and  other  legume 
hays  and  yeast  are  other  good  sources 
of  this  vitamin. 

When  chickens  and  older  fowls  can  be 
given  range  upon  young,  tender  grass, 
their  vitamin  requirements  will  be  well 
met.  The  leafy  shatterings  from  Alfalfa 
and  clover  hay  or  the  leafy  hay  itself  are 
excellent  sources  of  vitamin  B  that  may 
be  found  upon  most  farms.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Standard  to  Be 
Revised 

A  meeting  of  the  Standards  Revision 
Committee  of  the  American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  called  by  George  Rob¬ 
ertson,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  June  14  at  9  A.  M.,  at  the  Park  Cen¬ 
tral  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

The  committee  will  consider  all  sug¬ 
gested  changes  in  standards  and  will  rec¬ 
ommend  either  for  or  against  such 
changes  to  the  annual  meeting  which  is 
to  be  held  in  New  York  October  30  to 
November  1. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  all  breed¬ 
ers  organizations,  whose  members  desire 
changes  in  the  standard  should  forward 
these  requests  without  delay  to  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Campbell,  655  W. 
Third  Street,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Paul  Ives,  a  well-known  breeder  and 
judge,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  editor  of  the  next 
“American  Standard  of  Perfection.” 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  '■] 

T  by  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency,  ‘.t 
of  one  of  tKe  six  New  England  States,  with' ■  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
: Tube  Agglutination  tested 
Tfe-~-  within  tKe  preceding  calendar  year. 


/‘WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
2G  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


23  years  of  Breeding  back  of  our  large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  We  have  4,000  old  breeding  hens 
weighing  HP  to  7  lbs.  Chicks  from  these  large  hens 
at  $8  per  100.  We  hatch  from  our  own  eggs  only. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


EWING'S  ^Vseh  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Prices  reduced  for 
June.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  our  11 
64  page  Poultry  Manual  Jj 


LAYorBUST 

FEEDS 

PRODUCE  PROFITS 


C/reiieA,  Ya/CeAj  Gfivx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $30,00  $60 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks....  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Light  Mixed  $5-100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  &  carefully  selected.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


in  Electrio  incubators.  Write  for  New  1937 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  order  from  adv. 

100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Eng.  W.  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Box  &  B.  I.  Beds....  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  H.  Beds,  Wh.  Minorcas,  W.  Giants  7.50  37.50  75 
W.  Wyandottes,  Bed-Bock  Cross  Breed  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  McALISTER V I LLE,  Pa. 


HOLL™  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS 

MARVIN  F.  MOLL  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


We  import  direct  from  England. 
State  bloodtested  for  B.  W.  H. 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 
$7  per  lOO.  FREE  Catalog. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  —  WILL  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

LABGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . .  $6.00  $30.00  $60 
B.  &  W.  Bocks,  E.  I.  Beds  6.50  32.50  65 
New  Hampshire  Beds. . .  7.00  35.00  70 
Heavy  Mixed  $6-100;  Light  Mixed  $5- 
100:  Less  than  100  add  Ic  a  chick. 
Blood-Tested  Breeders 
T  j  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  M  c  A I  i  stervil  le.  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  White  Leghorns.  Cornish 

Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas. 

Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&.  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

Write  for  1937  Picture  Book 

HOW  TO  BREED  SQUABS 

To  Elmer  Rice 

Box  205 

MELROSE,  MASS. 

Thousands  wanted  every  week  in  the  year  at  profitable 
prices.  See  the  market  page  of  this  paper  for  market- 
men’s  figures  for  squabs.  Get  this  luxury  trade. 


CHICKS 

$ 


BLOOD 

^Tested 

White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
N.  H.  Reds 
Mixed 

35  for  $1.75  50  for  $3.00 

C.  O.  D.  10O<  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 
Box  301  Mingo  ville,  Pa. 


Per  100 


LARGE 
Leghorn 
Cockerels 
Leghorn 
Pullets 

Shipped  Parcel  Post  C.  0.  D. 

Hecla  Poultry  Farms,  Box  606,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


TYPE  ENGLISH 

$2.40  Per  100 
$12.00  Per  100 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

$7-95 

m  1 


Blood  Tested  —  Selected 
White,  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma. 

Sussex,  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Bed. 

Buff  Orps  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  _ 

White  and  Barred  Bock .  “  PER  100 

Mixed  —  (Abovo  Breeds) . $5.95 — 100 

TUBKEYS.  Bronze,  30c; 

Send  NO  Money,  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK.  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatch¬ 
ery  Ships  Eggs  to  England 

B.  C.  Raffensberger,  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatch¬ 
ery,  with  plants  at  Abbottstown  and 
Lewistown,  recently  sent  a  shipment  of 
special  mating  New  Hampshire  hatching 
eggs  from  the  Pennsylvania  Farms 
Hatchery,  to  Offchurcli  Poultry  Farm, 
Leamington  Spa,  England.  The  owner 
of  this  2,500-acr<}  estate  and  poultry  farm 
is  H.  Johnson,  president  of  Coutards, 
Ltd.,  Tjoiulon.  Mr.  Johnson  ordered  the 
eggs  while  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  plant 
at  Lewistown. 


New  Jersey  Squab  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Francis  Dilks’  White  Kings,  from  Sal¬ 
em,  N.  J.,  have  held  the  first  place  posi¬ 
tion  for  five  consecutive  months  in  the 
competition,  but  their  leading  margin  is 
being  reduced  by  William  P.  Gray’s  pig¬ 
eons  from  Darien,  Conn. 

The  Dilks’  entry  of  five  pairs  of  pig¬ 
eons  has  hatched  and  reared  34  squabs 
weighing  691  ounces  since  the  contest 
started  October  1.  Gray’s  entry  already 
has  36  squabs  to  its  credit  but  their  total 
weight  of  652  ounces  leaves  them  trailing 
the  Jersey  standard  bearer  by  39  ounces. 
A  month  earlier,  the  Jersey  entry  was 
leading  by  92  ounces. 

That  the  Gray  entry  has  a  chance  of 
going  into  first  place  in  total  score  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  its  April  production  of  10 
squabs  weighing  181  ounces.  That  was 
the  high  score  for  the  month.  Ranking 
third  and  fourth  respectively  in  total 
scores  are  the  Giant  Homers  of  Fred 
Gould,  of  Newfield,  and  the  White  Kings 
of  Francis  Reeves  3rd,  of  Blue  Belle,  Pa. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Trying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  .  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D,  J.  Edmonds  . 2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rukal  New-Yobker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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BIG  REDUCTIONS! 

ORDER  NOW!  GOING  AT 

BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  $  C 
HATCHING..,/  9* 


Q. 


PER 

too 


PER 

IOO 

Despite  low  price,  these  are  genuine  first-duality 
clucks  —  vve  have  no  other  kind.  One  grade  ■ — • 
one  price  ■ — ■  to  everybody!  Every  chick  from  my 
on  n  Eggs  —  from  my  own  Blood-Tested  Breeders ! 
Tolman  Books  famous  for  generations  for  EARI.Y 
MATURITY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly 
suited  for  Broilers  and  Boasters.  Remember 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept,  f 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


for  152  Days  Straight 

One  of  our  pullets  now  on  R.  O.  P.  has  made  a 
perfect  score  for  152  days  without  missing  a 
single  day.  The  first  egg  weighed  a  full  2  ozs. 
and  the  average  weight  has  been  26  ozs.  to  the 
dozen.  A  great  bird,  and  she  has  sisters  nearly 
as  good.  Several  of  her  brothers  are  serving  in 
our  regular  commercial  mating. 


“ vmvlW  Rock-Red  Gross.  Same 
grade  as  wo  delivered  on  Mass.  State  contract. 

PULLETS  R  r-  Re<Js  and  Barred 

rul,tc  ■  ^  Cross.  6  to  12  wks. 

Write  for  June  prices  and  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mess. 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D.1 


.  X-  Reds 

PULLET  SHORTAGE  AHEAD ! 
BROOD  OUR  JUNE  CHICKS 

Pen  of  same  blood  set  new  high  R.  T.  Red  record 
at  latest  completed  N.  Y'.  State  (Farmingdale) 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  Now  priced  as  low  as  10c 
each  In  1000  lots. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  and  ROCK-RED  Cross. 
DAY-OLD  and  STARTED  CH ICKS  —  Courage 
and  foresight  Win.  Start  a  brood  now. 
PULLETS  —  All  Ages,  some  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  our  June  prices. 
MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


^^Pm'COTTON  mountain  farms 

JmS/L.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Healthl  Energy!  Vitality!  Just 
Cotton  Mountaineers  the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
r>Av  mn  profits  under  present  condi  - 

day  ulu  tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 

(Also  Cross  Chicks)  109%  BWD  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


Started  Chicks  and  Pul¬ 
lets,  Pedigreo  Breeding  Cockerels, 

Young  Capons — A  Wegatepa  Spe¬ 
cialty.  AU  breeding  on  a  Family 
Basis  for  Longevity  and  Livability. 

Price  List  and  Handsome  Now 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today.  _  ,  , 

WEGATEPA  FARMS.  Box  9.  HARVARD,  MASS* 


MAttAc*vstrr4 

R  .O.P.  \\ 

t»»ilDr*S  AltOClATlQH  V  1 


C  H  Rl  STIES  VVew'Jfa/npshires 

A«dSPIZZERINKTUM 


FAST  SUMMER  GROWTH 

Jlot  weather  can’t  stop  SPIZZERINK- 
T  UM  Chicles.  They  grow  fast  and  ma¬ 
ture  early.  Prompt  June  deliveries  of 
Straight  New  Hampshires  and  Chris- 
Cross  Roek-Hampshire  Hybrids.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  low  June  prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60.  Kingston 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Iltchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur)  IOO  500  1000 
Largo  Typo  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6. 00  $30.00  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Bocks .  6.50  32  50  65 

§•  C.  B.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100;  Light  Mix  $5.-100.  Can  make 
immediate  shipment.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  BWD.  109%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order 
from  ad.  or  write  for  1937  eir.  giving  full  details  of  our 
superior,  high  Quality  Chicks.  Shirk’s  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  H.  C.Shirk.  Box  52.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


WEADER'S  Blood  Tested  CHICKS 


Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds . $7.45-100 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas .  9.95-100 

Largo  White  &  Buff  Leghorns .  6.95-100 


Asst.  Breeds,  $6.45;  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  30c  each. 
Chicks  109%  live  del.  guar.  Postpaid.  Cast!  or  C.  O  D. 

WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  Bx.  R.  McClure,  Pa. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

AA  Mating  $35.-100.  Colony  House  Reared.  Hollywood 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Sure  -  Profit  Cliiclts 

Largo  Type  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  &  B.  T. 
Reds  $6-100.  N.  II.  Beds  $7.50.  Pekin  Ducklings  $14. 
Bronze  Poults  $30.  Catalog  Free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Quakertown,  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  T  Dnhnrnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  ijL|JIIUl  ll»  8  W.  Pullets 

SUMMER  and  FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS,  lOo 
8  WEEKS  PULLETS.  75c 

SS  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


HUSKY  tbels°t°edd  CHICKS 

N.  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons  &  W.  Wyan.  .$7.00-100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns.  .  .$6.00- 100.  Heavy  Mix. .  .$5.50-100 
Postage  Paid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  $7.-100.  N.  II.  Rods.  Wh.  Wyan- 
dottes.  $7.00.  Big  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  $6.50.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $6.  Safo  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  FBEE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

April  1  offcial  price  control  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  ended.  The  large  distributors  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  making  Grade  A 
15c  and  Grade  B  12c,  delivered  to  homes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  31 %  to  32%c;  extra, 
92  score,  31  % c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  29%  to 
30%c;  unsalted,  best,  33 % e ;  firsts,  31%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  30c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  27  to  28c;  standards,  22%  to 
23c;  brown,  fancy,  25  to  20c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy  33c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
bi oilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  24c;  turkeys, 
14  to  20c;  ducks,  13c;  Muscovy  ducks,  10c; 
geese,  9c;  rabbits,  lb..  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  25c;  chickens.  15  to  27c;  tur¬ 
keys.  19  to  27c;  capons.  31  to  36e;  ducks,  16 
to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  bu„  Stark  $1.25  to  $2.  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins  $1.50  to  $1.75,  Stayman  Winesaps  $2  to 
$225.  Northern  Spy  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Ben  Davis 
$1  to  $1.25,  Albemarle  Pippins  $1.65  to  $2.o0, 
Rome  Beauty  $2.50  to  $2.63.  Yorks  $2.2o  to 
$2.50,  Baldwins  $1.40  to  $2.50,  McIntosh  $2  to 
$3.50.  Huckleberries,  qt..  32  to  35c.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  N.  C..  qt.,  10  to  25c;  Ya.,  10  to  loc;  Md., 
qt.,  8  to  17c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  crt..  $1  to  $4.50;  Pa., 
rrt..  $1  to  $3.50.  Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Beets, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Cabbage,  1%  bu.  bskt.,  $1. 
Carrots,  100-lb.  bag  $2  to  $2.25.  Celery  knobs, 
bu.,  $3.  Corn,  bu. .  $3  to  $3.25.  Cucumbers,  bu., 
75c  to  $4.75.  Dandelion  greens,  bu..  20  to  4oc. 
Eggplants,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.  Kohlrabi,  bu., 
SI  75  to  $2.  Lettuce,  bu..  50c  to  $1.  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $4.25  to  $5.  Onions.  State,  yellow, 
50-lb.  bag  $1.10  to  $2;  Texas,  white,  oO-lb  bag 
$2  to  $2.50;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag  <oc  to  $1.70. 
Oyster  plant,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Peppers, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25.  New  potatoes  bill.  $2.o0 
to  $4.75.  Old  potatoes,  Gr.  Mt„  bulk  180  lbs., 
$4  to  $4.25.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
Radishes,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25.  Sour  grass,  bu., 
40  to  60c.  Spinach,  bn.,  25  to  ;>0e.  Squash  bu  , 
50c  to  $2.25.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  $1  to  $3.50, 
Mex  lug,  $2.75  to  $3:  repacked,  box.  $1.35  to 
$3.75.  Turnips,  bu..  40  to  90c.  Watercress, 
So.,  100  bclis.,  $2  to  $3. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $11  to  $11.60:  bulls.  $7.50;  cows.  $4_.50 
to  $7.50:  calves.  $10.50  to  $11;  hogs,  $10.55; 
lambs,  $9.50  to  $12.50. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $23.  No.  2  $21  to  $22,  No.  3 
$18  to  $19;  clover  mixed  $22  to  $27. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $1.48%;  No.  1  hard  Spring 
$1.05%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow  $1.49%;  oats,  No. 
2  white  65%c;  rye,  $1.34. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter  38c;  eggs,  30  to  38c;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  string  beans,  lb., 
15c •  potatoes,  lb..  5  to  6c:  onions,  lb.,  5c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  10  to  15c;  apples,  lb.,  8  to  10c. 


$4.85  to  $6.15;  medium  bulls,  $6.25  to  $6.75. 
Calves,  good  and  choice,  maily  $10.50. 

Sheep,  choice  shorn  lambs  generally  $10.75; 
few  decks  outstanding  to  small  killer,  $11.15; 
Spring  lambs,  55  to  70  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $13.50. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter.  31  %<>;  eggs.  21  to  22c;  hens.  16  to 
20c:  broilers,  20  to  26c:  turkeys,  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  13  to  14c;  geese,  10  to  12c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.65  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  80  lbs..  $2  to  $2.50; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  65  to  90c;  onions,  50 
lbs..  $1.35  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  old.  100  lbs.,  $2.25 
to  $2.35;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  strawberries, 
24-qt.  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Butter,  35  to  36%c;  eggs.  24  to  27c;  live 
fowls,  19  to  22c;  chickens,  23  to  25c;  dressed 
fawls,  20  to  21%c:  ducks,  16  to  17c;  apples, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.40:  cabbage.  1%  bu.,  80  to 
90c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  20  to  65c;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to 
$3.50:  potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
new,  $1.95  to  $2.50. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  good 
to  1.400  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  medium  to  good, 
1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  tidy.  1.050 
to  1,150  lbs  ,  $8  to  $10:  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs., 
$7  to  $7.75:  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $5.50_to 
$0.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50  to  $7.50; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4  to  $7.25;  heifers, 
700  to  1,100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $10.25;  fresh  cows 
and  springers.  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy.  $10.75  to  $11.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $11.75  to  $12.15;  prime  medium  weights, 
$12.25  to  $12.40:  best  heavy  yorkers.  $12  to 
$12.25;  good  light  yorkers,  $11  to  $11.50;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $10  to  $10.50:  common  to  good 
roughs,  $9  to  $10.50;  stags,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $5.75  to  $6;  good 
mixed,  $5  to  $5.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  weth¬ 
ers.  $4  to  $4.75:  culls  and  common.  $1  to  $3; 
culls  to  choice  lambs,  $6  to  $11;  Spring  lambs, 
$10  to  $14. 

Calves,  veal,  $10  to  $10.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $9. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apple  supplies  are  light  and  prices  are  strong. 
Most  feeds  are  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady, 
creamery  prints,  35  to  36c;  firsts,  32  to  33c; 
tub's,  34  to  35c;  country  rolls,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorns,  20c;  old,  Jo  to 
28c;  western,  21  to  22c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby 
fancy,' 27c;  grade  A.  21  to  26c;  grade  B,  24 
to  25c;  grade  C,  20  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls.  18  to 
£5c;  broilers,  23  to  26c;  roasters.  24  to  27c; 
turkeys,  21  to  27c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls, 
18  to  22c;  roasters,  13c;  broilers,  16  to  25c; 
ducks,  12  to  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  stronger.  Ben 
Davis,  Russet,  bu..  $1.75;  King.  $2;  Baldwin, 
$2  to  $2.25;  McIntosh,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  Northern 
Snv  $2  60  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  80c  to  $1.15;  Idaho  bakers,  13-lb. 
bag,  75c;  Ala.,  red,  100-lb.  bag,  $2. bo  to  $-.<0; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower;  pea.  cwt., 
$7.50;  red  kidney,  $7.75;  medium,  white  kid¬ 
ney.  $8.25;  Limas,  $9:  marrow,  $9.2o.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu..  6.>c  to  $1;  Chile, 
Spanish,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  Texas,  oO-lb.  bag, 
$1,50  to  $1.85.  .  „  ,  „  . 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cherries,  Cal.,  8-lb.  box, 
$3;  honeydews,  Chile,  orate.  $2.25  to  $3.,>0; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $5.75;  Fla.,  $4  to 
$5.50;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $3  to  $3.~o; 
strawberries,  Md.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $3. 

Maple  Products.— New  syruji,  gal.,  $l.oO  to 
$1.65;  old.  $1.25;  sugar,  lb.,  lo  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bskt.,  3-doz.  bens,, 
$1  25  to  $2.25:  beans,  La.,  wax.  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  green,  $2  to  $2.25;  beets,  Tex^,  bu., 
$1.75;  cabbage,  Miss.,  40-lb.  crate,  $1.75;  car¬ 
rots.  Cal.,  crate,  $4:  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1  85  to  $2:  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $2  to  $3;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Tex.,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4;  eggplant,  Fla., 
1%  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3:  lettuce,  2-do*,  crate,  $1.2o 
to"  $1.50;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  ,»0c  to  $1; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs..  .)0c;  peas.  N.  C..  bu., 
$1  50  to  $1.60;  peppers,  Ha.,  bu.,  $3.oO  to  $3.7;>; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis..  15  to  18c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs.,  10  to  20c;  spinach  bu.,  7oc  to  $1;  to¬ 
matoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.25;  turnips,  bu„  90c 

*°Feeds — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $14  to  $18; 
Alfalfa,  $25  to  $28;  straw,  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
bran  carlot.  ton,  $36.50;  standard  middlings, 
$39;  red-dog.  $42;  oilmeal,  32  per  cent,  $37:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  41  per  cent,  $4<;  gluten.  $3J.  J-i , 
hominy,  $42.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.18:  table 
i  ornmeal.  $3.65;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3. 7;>:  Al¬ 
falfa,  $18  to  $20;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $24  to 
$25.  c-  H-  B- 


Buffalo  Livestock 

nogs,  bulk  good  and  choice  160  to  250-lb. 
averaging  180  to  230  lbs.,  $12.40;  new  high 
since  September,  1935:  several  decks  ICO  to 
200  Canadian,  $12  to  $12.30;  native  trucked  in, 
$12,15  down;  140  to  160  lbs.,  $11.50  to  $12; 
packing  sows.  $10.60  to  $11;  rough  strong  weight 
sows,  $10  down. 

Cattle,  choice,  $12.75  to  $13.7.) :  some  held 
above  $14;  bulk  good  steers  and  yearlings, 
$10  50  to  $12.50,  including  Canadian  to  $11. ;>0; 
tut  cows,  $7  to  $7.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Asparagus. — Native.  24  bchs.  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Md.  $2  to  $2.75;  N.  Y.  $3  to  $4.  doz.  bchs. 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Baldwins  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Delicious  and 
Northern  Spv  $2.25  to  $2.75:  McIntosh  $2.25  to 
$2.75:  Ben  Davis  $1.60  to  $175;  Wash.  Wine- 
■  saps  $2.25  to  $2.50,  bu. 

Beans. — La.  11.  gr.  $3  to  $3.25:  wax  $2.50.  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  50  to  75c.  bu.  Va.  $2  to 
$2.25,  %  crt. 

Cabbage. — Miss.  $2.25  to  $2.50,  bu.  Va.  $1.25 
1%  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Cal. 
$3.50  to  $4.25;  cut  off  $1.60  to  $1.75,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.75  to  $1.90,  crt. 

Celery. — Fla.  $2.25  to  $2.75,  crt. 

Cucumbers.— Native  li.li.  $2  to  $2.50,  24  cukes. 
Texas  $3.50  to  $4.50  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  75e  to  $1;  Cal.  $3.25  to 
$3.50,  bu. 

Mushrooms. — Mass  83e  to  $1.15;  N.  Y.  75  to 
90c,  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mich.  yel.  $1.25  to  $1.30;  Texas  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  white  $1.05  to  $175.  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.75  to  $1.90,  100 
lbs.  P.  E.  I.  2%-in.  up  $1.75  to  $2,  90-lb.  bag. 
Fla.  No.  1  $1.50  to  $1.73,  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  50  to  65c;  N.  J.  75  to  85c, 
bu. 

Rhubarb. — Native  outdoor  50  to  65e,  bu. 

Scallions. — Native  40  to  50c  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  60  to  85c;  N.  J.  CO  to  75c; 
Pa  75  to  85c,  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  .h.  18  to  20c.  lb.  Fla.  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  Mex.  $2.25  to  $2.75,  lug.  Ohio  h.h. 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  8-lb.  bskt. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  32e;  firsts  31  to 
31%c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  2be, 
extras  23c;  white  26c,  extras  25c;  pullets,  22e, 
do/..  Western  henneries,  brown  specials  25%c, 
white  25  %e,  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  22  to  23c; 
chickens  22  to  23c;  broilers  23  to  25c.  Ducklings 
16  to  17c.  Live  native  fowls  17  to  18v;  Leg¬ 
horns  17  to  19c ;  roasting  20  to  22c;  broilers  16 
to  18c:  roosters  19  to  lie  lb.  Dressed  western 
fowls  20  to  22c;  western  chickens  23  to  26c. 
Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  50  to  70c 
each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  23  %e ;  firsts 
23c;  fresh  fodder  17%  to  18c.  Western  held  ex¬ 
tras  22%  to  23c.  Held  firsts  22  to  22%e;  fresh 
fodder  17%  to  28e,  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  very  light, 
prices  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  42  to  44c, 
clothing  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  46c, 

clothing  41  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  47c, 

clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  40e, 

clothing  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to  $1.03, 
clothing  89  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  95  to  98c, 

clothing  87  to  89c;  %  blood,  combing  72  to  75c, 

clothing  63  to  68c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 
$1  03,  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing  97c 
to  $1,  clothing  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  85 
to  90c,  clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing 
80  to  83c,  clothing  67  to  70c. 

Mill  Feed. — Spring  bran  $41.50  to  $42. aO; 
Winter  bran  .$41.50  to  $42.50;  middlings  $42  to 
$43;  cottonseed  meal  $46  to  $50.50;  linseed  meal 
$41.50;  Soy-bean  meal  $52  to  $53;  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  $36.30  to  $37.50;  dried  beet  pulp 
$41.50,  ton. 

Hay.  —  Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  2 
$19.50  to  $20.50,  No.  3  $16.50  to  $18.50:  Alfalfa, 
2d  cutting  $3  Oto  $31,  1st  cutting  $25  to  $27; 
stock  hay  $15.50  to  $18.50;  Red  clover  mixed 
$20  to  $23:  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $34  to  $36; 
oat  straw  $13.50  to  $15,  ton.  Oats,  40  lbs.  73 
to  74c,  38  to  40  lbs.  68  to  69c,  30  to  38  lbs.  67 
to  68c,  90-lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light  to  moderate;  market  $1 
to  $1.25  higher,  strong  at  advances;  instances 
25c  above  quotations:  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk 
of  sales  $10.25  to  $11.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate;  market  on  cows 
Steady  to  25c  lower;  bulls  steady;  vealers  about 
steady  to  25c  lower;  demand  only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.50  to  $7.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $4  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice  $6.25  to  $9.75; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.25. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate;  bulk  good  and 
choice  grades;  market  steady  to  strong  with 
last  week;  occasional  selected  choice  head  up 
to  $125  or  slightly  above;  demand  rather  slow. 
Choice,  head.  $85  to  $110;  good  $75  to  $85; 
medium.  $60  to  $75;  (pmmon  $45  to  $60. 


A  Message  from  A.  C.  Palmer,  President,  Tioga  Mills,  Inc. 


You  should 
find  out 
about 


The  MIRACLE  of 
SOIL  MINERAL 


COLLOIDS 


Minerals  of  the  soil  must  be  in  colloidal  form  for  grow¬ 
ing  every  kind  of  crop. 

Continual  cropping  has  robbed  our  soils  of  these  es¬ 
sential  mineral  colloids  resulting  in  smaller  crops  of 
poorer  quality.  Only  through  the  use  of  mineral  col¬ 
loids  can  this  condition  be  overcome. 

To  plant  seeds  right  with  mineral  colloids  will  give 
them  a  quicker  start.  You  can  dip  roots  in  a  solution  of 
the  colloids  when  transplanting  plants  and  reduce  wilt¬ 
ing  and  can  side  dress  or  broadcast  on  growing  crops. 
THERE  IS  NO  BURNING,  just  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth  and  a  bigger  and  better  crop. 

SOIL  MINERAL  COLLOIDS  furnish  the  plant  food 
your  soil  lacks.  If  you  could  use  carloads  you  would 
make  no  mistake  in  ordering  at  once,  but  we  want  you 
to  know  from  your  own  experience  what  SOIL  MIN¬ 
ERAL  COLLOIDS  will  do  on  your  land  and  for  your 
crops. 

We  can  furnish  you  these  SOIL  MINERAL  COL¬ 
LOIDS  blended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  soil 
in  north  eastern  states  by  Dr.  Charles  Northen,  the  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  soil  building  and  mineral  colloids. 

4-Jete  i5  out  ofifiet: 

Send  $2  for  100  lbs.  of  SOIL  MINERAL  COLLOIDS 
(or  more  at  the  same  rate)  and  a  free  copy  of  the  story 
of  Dr.  Northen  and  his  work  written  by  Rex  Beach. 

SOIL  MINERAL  COLLOIDS  are  non-toxic  and  will 
not  burn  plants,  roots  or  seeds. 

The  trial  bag  will  show  you  all  this  and  the  better 
crops  of  better  quality  you  can  grow  and  it  costs  you 
only  $2.00  delivered,  we  pay  the  freight. 

After  you  have  seen  the  wonderful  results  buy  your 
future  requirements  from  your  local  dealer  who  will 
give  you  special  quantity  prices. 

#  TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc.  ^ 

WAVERLY,  N.Y. 

Distributor  for  Colloidal  Products  of  America,  Inc. 
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You  Can’t  Afford 
to  Take  Chances 

with  rising  feed  prices,  drought 
and  low-cost  competition.  Put 
your  dairy  business  on  the  sound 
foundation  with  a 

Harder  Silo 


and 


its  economical 
production. 


si  I  ago 


Let  us  tell  you— 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

75  So.  Grand  Street  Coblesklll,  New  York 


Anderson  Electric  Head  Milkers 

Ripe  Line_and  Portable  Vacuum  Pulsators 
entirely  eliminated,  replaced 
with  very  small  110  volt 
motor.  Always  exactly  cor¬ 
rect  speed  and  timing. 
Improve  your  outfit  with 
electric  head  units.  Dur¬ 
able,  fast,  simple  and  sani¬ 
tary.  You  must  be  satisfied  they  are 
obtainable  or  no  sale.  Write. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
“Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  over  20  Years’’ 
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1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

a  By  E.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
S  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  carpentry.  PRICE,  $1.50 

a  For  sale  by 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

a  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

. . . 
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MV  LEGHORNS  ' 
UJERI  FED  RED  ROSE 
'  POULT RV  FEEDS.  / 
MY  PROFITS  PAID 
FOR  THE  REMODELING.) 


JOHN  W. 


"StAdman.  FEEDS  REMODELED  MY  HOME" 


SL.HOW  COULD 
ELMAN  FEEDS 
10DEL  YOUR 
HOME? 


•  After  a  thorough  test  I  put  my 
2500  leghorns  on 

RED  ROSE  GROWING  MASH 

Never  raised  better  pullets  “never 
had  less  mortality.  After  maturity  I 
fed  Red  Rose  Laying  Mash  and  re¬ 
modeled  my  home  with  the  profits, ' 
.1  am  a  100%  Eshelman  feeder  (Name 
on  request.) 


PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  CARRY  StAtCfttCUt  FEEDS 


Established  1842 

SALES  OFFICES:  LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


Chick  prt 


EAfT  S  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  ,'capj8cityCC; 


Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant 
in  the  East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  1937 
Chick  production.  More  OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  Sires  mated  to 
HEN  breeders  used  —  bloodlines  from  200  to  300  Egg  Offi¬ 
cial  Record  hens  laying  24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better.  WENE  Super-Breeding 
is  making  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  the  sale  of  large,  premium-market-price  fancy  eggs  and  fancy 
table  fowl  for  families  throughout  the  East.  One-Day  Service  many  popular  varieties.  Hatches 
every  week  of  the  year.  12  years  bloodtesting. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  White  Leghorns  (Sexed,  if  desired) 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  "Barred”  REDrocks  White  or  Black  Giants 

WENEcross  "Sex-Link”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  — N.  H.  or  R.  I.  Reds 
Write  Today  for  New  SUMMER  PRICES.  A  postcard  will  do.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  2900-F  VINELAND,  N.  I. 
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BREEDS: 


HERE  ARE  MY  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  ON 

WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend"  CHICKS 


Take  advantage  of  Wolf  low  summer  prices.  You  can  make  money 
because  Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks  live  and  grow. 

MATING  “AA"  MATING  “AAA"  MATING 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  A  A  A  r  A 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  . .  .  A  O.  U  %  v.9U 
White  and  Barred  ~ 

Rocks,  White  Wy„  S.  C. 


Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend” 

Chicks  are  from  A.  P.  A. 

Supervised  flocks.  All 
breeders  bloodtested  and 
bred  for  large  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Don’t  wait — or¬ 
der  from  this  ad. .  or  write 
for  Free  Calendar  Cata¬ 
log.  Only  $1  books  or¬ 
der.  Balance  COD  plus 
postage  and  COD  fee. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  5 ,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

■■  1H  ■  ■■  ■■  ■■  WM  m  Hj  h  m  WM  ■  n  ■  H 


6.25 

6.25 

7.25 


Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons... 

White  and 

Black  Giants  . 

Above  prices  for  each  100  chicks.  Add  50c  to  price  for  orders  of  less  than 
100  chicks.  Asstd.  Heavy  Breeds  $6-100.  Asstd.  Odds- Ends  $5.75-100. 


7.00 

7.00 

7.75 


$7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 


SMITH'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.50 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS .  7.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS . 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  hy  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  C0C0LAMUS. 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$30.00 

$60 

7.00 

32.50 

65 

8.00 

40.00 

75 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

1937  catalog 


PA. 


N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  hatches  May  24;  .Tune  1-8-15-22-29.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD.  Electric  Hatched. 
Prompt  Shipments,  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — •  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60.00 


BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 


100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
jMirciUTCl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &.  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 


Henry».Fiscliel,lnc.ffilK'X,pi 


■'rorn  Large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  blood-tested 
free  range  healthy  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $7.00 
per  100:  $33.50  per  500:  $65.00  per  1000.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  catalog. 
Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvllle.  Pa. 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Alf Breeders  Bkwd^Teste^peraon.U^h^B^W  Ah 
egg  a  set  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100%  Live  del.  r.  r. 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5.45- 100 
Barred  Ply.  Koeks  &  White  Rocks  .  .  .$6.00-  00 
It. I.  &  N.H.  Beds,  W.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps.$7.00- 100 
Heaw  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond.  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .  .$6.00  $30.00  $60 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

H  Mix  $5.50.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BECK’S  STATE  TESTED 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels,  $8  per 
100  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  $12:  Poults  $35.  Cat. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  Phone  116.  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  600  1000 
Large  Type  S.C.W  Legs. ..  .$6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

Rd-Rk  Cross,  N.H.  Reds,  W.-Bl.  Min.  7.00  35.00  70 
Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for 
cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  Farm  &  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY  quality  CHICKS 
1 7  Breeds  To  Choose  From 

ALSO  STARTED  CHICKS  Uup 

Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Breeders  tested 
by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D.  carefully 
selected  breeders  are  culled  under  niv  personal 
supervsion.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  catalog  giving 
all  the  details  of  our  hatchery  and  breeding  stock. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R. - McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding 

Part  II. 

Oats  are  a  valuable  constituent  of  poul¬ 
try  rations.  They  generally  constitute 
from  5  to  30  per  cent  of  the  ration. 
Heavy  oats  should  be  used.  They  may 
be  finely  ground  and  mixed  in  the  mash 
or  fed  as  whole  oats  after  the  birds  are 
five  or  six  weeks  old.  Sprouted  oats  have 
no  greater  feeding  value  than  finely 
ground  whole  oats.  “Heavy”  oats  should 
weigh  from  32  pounds  up  per  bushel. 

Cane  molasses  or  “blackstrap”  is  pala¬ 
table  and  relished  by  poultry.  It  may 
be  used  to  replace  cereal  grains,  pound 
for  pound,  up  to  30  per  cent  of  the  ra¬ 
tion.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  it  is  to  incorporate  it  with  the  mash 
fed.  Where  little  or  no  milk  is  fed  in  the 
ration,  molasses  increases  palatability, 
increases  water  consumption,  serves  as  a 
mild  laxative  and  appears  to  keep  poul¬ 
try  in  a  more  healthy  condition. 

Bread  and  other  stale  bakery  products 
are  sometimes  used  as  poultry  feed. 
Bread  does  not  vary  much  in  analysis 
from  the  grains  and  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  part  of  the  grain  fed.  Cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  amount  of  one  gallon  may 
replace  about  a  quart  of  grain  mixture  in 
the  ration  of  100  fowls,  fed  daily.  Com¬ 
plex  grain  mixtures  are  no  better  than 
corn  and  wheat,  in  fact,  they  are  less 
palatable  and  generally  inferior  in  value. 

There  are  two  groups  of  protein  feed- 
stuffs  fed  to  poultry,  those  of  animal  and 
those  of  vegetable  origin.  The  animal 
products  include  meat  scrap,  milk,  fish 
meal  and  tankage.  The  vegetable  protein 
concentrates  include  Soy-bean  meal,  corn 
gluten  meal,  linseed  oilmeal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oilmeal.  The  animal  protein  feed- 
stuffs  are  more  palatable,  digestible  and 
better  utilized  than  the  vegetable  ones. 
Combinations  of  both,  if  properly  chosen, 
supplement  each  other. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  poul¬ 
try  foods.  Skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  whole  milk  for 
poultry  feeding  and  much  cheaper ;  they 
are  about  equal  value  if  neither  has  been 
diluted  with  water.  The  vitamin  A  found 
in  the  cream  of  whole  milk  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  other  and  cheaper  feeds.  There 
is  no  difference  in  food  value  between 
sweet  and  sour  milk,  though  a  few  days 
may  be  required  by  fowls  to  accustom 
themselves  to  a  change.  Condensed  skim- 
milk  and  condensed  buttermilk  are  of 
equal  value.  It  requires  about  11  pounds 
of  condensed  milk  per  day  to  each  100 
fowls  to  furnish  the  same  amount  of  milk 
that  would  be  consumed  by  them  if  given 
milk  as  the  sole  drink.  About  3  pounds 
of  condensed  milk  to  the  gallon  of  water 
equals  in  milk  strength  liquid  milk,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  way  to  feed  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  to  paste  it  on  boards  and 
let  the  fowls  pick  it  off.  Dried  skim-milk 
and  dried  buttermilk  are  of  equal  value. 
Liquid  milk  as  the  sole  drink  of  100  fowls 
equals  in  food  value  10  to  12  pounds  of 
diluted  condensed  milk  or  13  pounds  of 
dried  milk  in  each  100  pounds  of  total 
feed  eaten. 

Meat  scrap  is  a  ground,  dry  rendered, 
product  of  animal  tissues,  exclusive  of 
hoof,  horn,  manure  and  stomach  contents 
save  in  traces.  When  this  product  con¬ 
tains  more  than  10  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  it  should  be  labeled  meat  and  bone 
scrap.  The  larger  the  amount  of  bone  in 
the  product  the  lower  will  be  the  protein 
content.  Most  of  the  meat  scraps  in  the 
market  carry  about  50  per  cent  protein 
with  about  a  pound  of  bonemeal  in  four 
or  five  pounds  of  meat  scrap.  Good  qual¬ 
ity  meat  scrap  contains  less  than  10  per 
cent  fat  and  is  comparatively  free  from 
foreign  matter.  Tankage  is  similar  to 
meat  scrap  except  that  it  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  feeding  by  tanking  under  live 
steam  as  well  as  by  dry  rendering.  Most 
tankage  is  inferior  to  meat  scrap  as  a 
feedstuff  for  poultry.  Material  from  local 
packing  plants  or  soap  and  tallow  works 
is  sometimes  available.  Such  products 
make  good  meat  scrap  or  tankage  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  have  been  thoroughly 
cooked,  fat  rendered,  dried  and  ground. 
Blood-meal  is  ground  dried  blood.  It  is 
poor  feedstuff  for  poultry.  Fish-meal  re¬ 
sembles  meat  scrap  closely.  The  average 
run  of  meat  scrap  and  fish-meal  available 
on  the  market  are  generally  considered  of 
equal  value  and  may  be  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  or  interchangeably.  Fish-oils  are 
more  dependable  than  fish-liver  meal  as  a 
source  of  vitamin  D. 


s/U.SBURVs 


PENDABLE 

TREATMENT 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


HERBSTER’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 
N.  H.  REDS 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5.50-100 

Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 


BLSH’S  CHICK  S 

All  Breeders  Carefully  Culled  and  Blood-Tested. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  I).  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
S.  C.  Bl.  or  Buff  Legs. .  Ancs. . .  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rooks...  4,50  8.50  41.25  80 

R.  I.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

N.  H.  Reds  .  5.50  10.50  51.25  100 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  -  PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 


LEHMAN’^  Large  Type 

"■  ™  w  White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  S.  C.  W.  Leg’s.  $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks _  6.50  32.00  60 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  6%  up 

Twenty  Years’  Breedinq  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  tor  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE.  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


I  *6 50 -100 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns . $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  . .  ’  7^75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7  25 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Bocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 
Heavy  Mixed  .  6  50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Sunbuiv,  Pa. 


hull i  vvuuu  Legnorn  thicks 

Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Large 
Type,  layers  of  Large  chalky  white  eggs.  Free  Catalog. 
Summer  chick  prices  from  Old  Hen  Breeders  $7.00-100 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


wagner’s  chicks 

Big  English  Wh.  Leg.  $6.50-100:  Barred.  Wh  Buff 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $7:  Wit.  Giants  $9.50;  Heaw  Mix  $6. 
Safe  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O  D.  Postpaid.  FREE  Cir. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


CfflCKSi  l(?rK.<L.T-vpe  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
$6.-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $7.-100 
From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood-tested 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  fifiiSK 

Hens  Mated  with  Direct  Hanson  Males.  Chick  Price- 
$7.00  per  100:  $70.00  per  1000.  Free  Literature. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34.  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


Bronze  Poults 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
Turkey  Belt. 


Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  line 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


ur.x  WilllLCU,  U1MJ  IJ.Ujy  CLUCK- 

lings.  Cash  discount  for  advanced  bookings.  Just  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV I  LLE,  PENNA. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  B R EED E R  —  OfTers  Bronze 

I’oults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC.,  St.  Michaels.  Md. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  30c  EACH 

Postpaid  by  insured  Parcel  Post. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  98,  McClure,  Pj 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  and 
poults.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


TIIDI/EYC  Boults  Bronze,  blood-tested.  Reduced  Prices. 

I  UKIVC  I  w  l’H.EIDEllKK’S  TURKEY  KARRI.  Bueyrus,  Ohio 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


HOLLAND  FARM, 
Delcliertown,  Mass. 


WHITE  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

Trapnested  Foundation.  Records  to  3:;j  eggs. 
Imperial  Mating  Ducklings.  15— *;$.  30— $5. so¬ 
ldo — $15.  All  ducklings  from  otirown  Breeders. 
Meadow brook  Poultry  Farm,  3B,  Richfield.  Pa. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


DUCKLINGS  Fm^erims. 

Lipory's  Duck  Hatchery,  High way 


$12.00 — 100  Metuchen 
.  $14.00— IOO  6  0577-W 
25,  It.  1.  Sen  Brunswick,  N.J. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  from  two-year-old  breeders,  $4.50  per  100. 
ALFADALE  FARMS  -  ATHENS.  NEW  YORK 


ILf  APLEHOI.M  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 
ivl  Also  N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Circular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown. N.  V 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


Ducklings 


High  produoing  runners.  $6.00  for  5ft, 
Harry  Burnham.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  479. 


I 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BOARDING  HOUSE,  tourist  inn,  State  road,  all 
improvements;  20  rooms;  bathing,  fishing,  op¬ 
posite  park:  $3,500,  $700  cash,  $30  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  3579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EOR  SALE — 23-acre  equipped  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  beautiful  country  home  or  high-class 
boarding  house;  in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  L.  W. 
BRICE,  I*ort  Murray,  N.  J.  _ _ 

BOR  SALE — One  acre,  10  rooms,  2  baths,  ga¬ 
rage,  large  barn  connected  with  poultry  house, 
all  conveniences;  ideal  for  poultry  or  tourist 
trade;  located  on  main  highway,  5  minutes  to 
village;  reasonable  price.  BOX  17,  R.  r.  D., 
Canaan,  Conn.  _ _ 

•j  AND  4-ACRE  restricted  plots,  fine  view 
Ramapo  Mountains,  half  hour  Washington 
Bridge,  213  feet  State  road  frontage,  890  deep; 
price  $1,200,  half  cash.  WM.  SCHIMMEL, 
Wald  wick,  N.  J. 

BOR  SALK — 38-acre  farm,  2  barns,  other  build¬ 
ings;  good  pasture,  creek  watered;  10-room 
house,  some  improvements;  reasonable.  JANET 
BARNES,  Ames,  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  modern  8-room  Long  Is¬ 

land  village  home  near  New  York  City  for  good 
10O  to  200-acre  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm  in 
Mohawk  Valley  or  Southern  Vermont.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

•\y^\XTED  —  Summer  rental,  bungalow,  part 
house,  separate  kitchen,  private  farm,  40 
miles  New  York,  3  persons.  BUCKANOWA, 
1060  Union  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

BOR  SALE — Farm,  115  acres,  suitable  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  home,  or  boarding  house;  mod¬ 
ern  12-room  house  and  tenant  house;  small 
dairy,  cows,  farming  implement^  horses;  ful1 
particulars  on  request.  ADVERI1SEK  3<oO, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  LEASE 
sey,  small  farm, 
water;  state  rent. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


with  option,  Northern  Jer- 

4  or  5-room  house,  good 
ADVERTISER  3753,  care 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  furnished  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOR  SALE — 84-acre  stocked  dairy  farm,  also 
good  for  poultry;  12  cows,  horse,  pigs,  chick¬ 
ens  Bordson  tractor;  40  acres  clear,  rest  wood¬ 
land  and  pasture:  plenty  running  water,  running 
brook;  7-room  house,  tractor  working  fields; 
good  roads,  school  bus  passing  by.  SI.  UUDACiv, 
Blunders,  N.  J.  _ 

POULTRY  FARM,  72  acres  for  sale,  8-room 
house  with  electric  light;  price  $7,000.  SIRS. 
SI.  SCHWARTZ,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Dover,  N.  J. 


W  \NTED—  Rent,  poultry  farm.  Long  Island, 
Westchester  or  Rockland.  I.ITT,  Massapequa 
Bark,  N.  Y. 


6-ACRE  POULTRY  and  broiler  farm  on  cement 
highway  15  miles  from  New  York  City;  mod¬ 
ern  'six-room  house,  city  water,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  3,000-layer  capacity;  sacrifice  $13,o00. 
LUSTGARTEN,  North  Haledon,  N.  J. _ 

BOR  SALE — Seven-acre,  SOO-hen  chicken  farm, 

or  Summer  home;  beautiful  view;  water;  elec¬ 
tricity.  BOX  214,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 

BOR  SALE  —  Furnished  cottage,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  very  cheap;  near  Saratoga.  BOX  323, 
Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 


3-ACRE  VILLAGE  farm,  all  conveniences;  send 
for  photo,  possession;  investigate;  price  $3.- 
000.  ELTON  .1.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer, 
Salem  County,  N.  J. 


BOR  SALE — Modern  home.  New  Hampshire,  : 

acres,  fruit,  shrubbery,  hard  road,  good  lo 
cality;  might  trade  for  place  in  Florida.  MRS 
S  J.  BO  UK,  Box  393,  Zophyrhills,  Florida. 


EIGHTY  ACRES,  good  buildings,  sugar  bush, 
good  road,  school  bus.  milk  truck,  mail,  tele- 
nhone.  electricity  available;  with  or  without 
stock;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EOR  SALE — 9-room  house,  10  acres  land,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electric  lights;  ’  main  highway. 
STOUGHTON, 


North  Charlestown,  N.  11. 


BOR  SALE — Small  farm,  0  acres,  near  White 
Horse'  Bike;  price  to  suit.  ADVERTISER 
3770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  TO  SETTLE  estate,  the  490-acre 
'A.  F.  Spooner  Lowland  Farm,  2  miles  from 
Richville;  good  pasture  and  meadow  land,  in¬ 
cluding  about  75  acres  tillable  flat  land;  good 
buildings  including  large  double  house,  and  cow 
barn  equipped  for  100  head  cattle;  good  water 
supply,  electric  lights;  a  first-class  proposition 
for  a  large  family  that  can  handle  the  work; 
Enquire,  ALICE  BEST,  Executrix,  Richville, 
N.  Y. 


BOR  SALE  —  Blot  75x410,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 
BONSER,  331  Central  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


05  ACRES,  10-ROOM  house,  large  barn  with  ell, 
running  water,  electricity:  State  road.  A.  E. 

1,  Kennebttnk,  Maine. 


ing 
CARTER, 


R.  B.  D. 


BOR  SALE—  0-room  house,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  two-car  garage,  one  acre:  one  mile  off 
Route  10.  Address,  HENRY  EVANS,  Dover, 
N.  J. 


BOR  SALE — 15  acres,  part  cleared  land, 
Elmer  Borough,  Salem  County,  N.  J.; 
Harding  Highway;  high  land,  good  water, 
for  poultry  or  fruit-raising;  price  $20  per 
owner.  ADVERTISER  3787,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


near 
near 
ideal 
acre ; 
New- 


12  ACRES  CLEARED,  20  woodland,  good  build - 
"ings,  $7, OCX),  cash  cheaper.  BOX  174,  Med¬ 
ford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ON  “FINGER”  Lake,  desirable  10-room  furn¬ 
ished  home,  electricity  j  furnace,  wells,  cis¬ 
tern,  city  water  available;  cement  walks;  acre 
ground,  fenced,  shade,  flowers,  fruit;  village, 
i  STEELE,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  to  buy 
write  for  information, 
N.  Y. 


39  acre  fruit  farm; 
EEIOCK,  Walcott, 


GREAT  BARGAIN — Desirable  location  near  bay 
and  station,  3  or  more  acres.  9-toom  modern 
house,  2-car  garage  and  barn.  HENRY  STAUB, 
Bayport,  N.  Y. _ 

I  BOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  Poeonos,  near  Buck 
Hill  Balls,  year  around  or  Summer  home,  con¬ 
veniences,  fireplaces,  9  rooms,  (j  acres,  stream, 
outbuildings;  secluded  but  on  main  highway. 
ELSIE  BRICE,  Cresco,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Country  store,  prefer  New  Jersey. 
I  FRANK  SIEL0FF,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Mineral  Colloids 

Developments  in  agricultural  chemistry 
during  the  last  50  years  have  been  quite 
wonderful.  Some  of  these  have  come 
from  research  workers  who  followed  an 
idea  until  it  came  out  into  the  open  and 
was  clearly  visible.  Others  have  come 
from  practical  farmers  with  vision  and 
inquiring  minds. 

The  field  of  such  investigation  is  widen¬ 
ing,  with  the  probability  that  every  year 
something  new  and  valuable  to  agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  dug  out  of  the  earth  or  air  or 
figured  out  from  the  chemical  or  mechani¬ 
cal  reactions  of  matter. 

The  mineral  colloids  are  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention  now.  Colloids  are  fine¬ 
ly  divided  matter,  either  minerals  or  pro¬ 
teins,  capable  of  being  dispersed  through 
other  substances — usually  water,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  suspension.  A  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  action  of  clay  mixed  with 
water  and  remaining  a  long  time  turbid. 
The  same  results  occur  in  nature  with 
some  phosphates,  calcium,  iron,  boron, 
manganese,  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  these  substances  in 
their  finely  divided  condition  are  in  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  form  for  furnishing 
plants  or  animals  with  required  minerals 
or  proteins. 

In  Florida  are  large  deposits  of  this 
colloidal  matter,  probably  settled  out.  of 
suspension  through  the  ages.  This  mate¬ 
rial  is  being  used  with  success  reported 
striking  in  some  cases,  for  improving  the 
mechanical  condition  of  soils,  correcting 
mineral  deficienees  and  furnishing  plant 
food  in  quickly  available  form.  It  is  be¬ 
ing  rather  widely  tried  in  new  localities 
this  year.  W.  W.  H. 


N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Report  for  May  19 : 

The  common  house  fly  is  always  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  and  often  a  menace  to  health.  To 
the  Poultryman,  flies  are  especially  im¬ 
portant  because  of  their  relation  to  tape¬ 
worm  infestation  in  fowls.  Tapeworm 
eggs,  present  in  the  droppings  of  diseased 
birds  are  not  directly  infective  to  other 
fowls,  but  first  must  be  eaten  by  insect 
hosts,  within  whose  bodies  the  eggs  un¬ 
dergo  partial  development.  The  fly  is  the 
most  common  of  fowls,  the  encysted  tape¬ 
worm  complete  their  life  cycle,  and  the 
fowls  become  worm  infested.  Where  tape¬ 
worm  infestation  is  a  problem,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  flies  is  important  in  its  control. 

Flies  feed  and  breed  in  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  ;  any  accumulation  which  rests  sev¬ 
eral  days  undisturbed  may  be  a  center 
for  the  spread  of  tapeworm  infestation. 
The  first  control  measure,  then,  is  to  col¬ 
lect  droppings  at  least  three  times  a 
week,  storing  them  in  a  screened  pit,  or 
spreading  manure  on  the  fields,  where  it 
cannot  serve  as  an  incubator  for  flies. 

During  the  33d  week  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.61  eggs  per 
bird ;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  05.9  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  .4  per  cent  under 
last  week’s  production  but  is  2.8  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
week  of  the  previous  contest.  The  total 
production  to  date  is  141.1  eggs  per  pul¬ 
let,  an  increase  of  4.29  eggs  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  33d 
week  in  the  last  contest. 

Leading  Pens,  33d  Week —  Points  Eggs 


It.  I.  It.— E.  B.  Parmenter.. 

66 

62 

W.  L.— Pearl  Pltry  Farm... 

64 

60 

<’-R. — Hall  Bros.  Hatchery.. 

63 

60 

N.  II. — Lamar  W.  Sexton... 

62 

60 

W.  L. — Green  Hedges  Farm. 

62 

59 

W.  L. — Green  Hedges  Farm. 

61 

57 

W.  Ij. — Crockett’s  Pltry  Farm 

61 

58 

The  leading  pens  to  date  by  breeds : 


White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm . 1742  1004 

Harry  A.  Sehnell . 1712  1090 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co . 1080  1091 

Creighton  Brothers . 1030  1574 

Crockett’s  Poultry  Farm . 1592  1590 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm  Assn.  1563  1551 

Kalouner's  Peil.  Leghorns  .  .  .1555  1007 

R.  I.  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 2017  1919 

Redbird  Farm  . 1709  1692 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm.  ..  .1701  1745 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace . 1017  1012 

V.  II.  Ivirkup . 1015  1587 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Faith  Farm  . 1409  1475 

Faith  Farm  . 1385  1410 

New  Hampshires — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 1845  17S4 

C.  D.  Cummings . 1717  1738 


Cross  Breds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.  .  .1522  1467 

Egg  Prices.- — Highest  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  May  19:  White  28c,  brown 
26M>e,  medium  24c. 


It’s  the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  [poultry  raisers 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry.  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST-weba.e  combined 

three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy; 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now,  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


QAoy  Accuracy  Guaranteed  on 
/O  Sexed  Chicks 

Non  Sexed 
Per  lOO 

Pullets 

Per  lOO 

Males 

Per lOO 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Reds  . . 

$  6.40 

$10.90 

11.40 

$  5.90 

Wh.  and  Sil.’L.  Wyandottes.Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Orpingtons, _ 

6.90 

5.90 

Anconas,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  English  White  Leghorns  (large type) 

6.40 

13.90 

2.45 

6.90 

13.90 

3.45 

8.40 

12.90 

9.90 

8.40 

14.90 

3.45 

5.40 

8.90 

4.90 

4.90 

12.90 

2.45 

4.40 

(  Except  for  Light  Males  and  Mixed  Sexed)  2Sc  per  lOO  on  orders  oi  500  or  more.  50c 
U  l^l*,  y  U  I  m  per  lOO  on  orders  of  1,000  or  more.  ADD  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

DAIRY  FARM.  150  acres.  75  acres  river  flat, 
11-room  modern  house,  hath;  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn;  on  Delaware  River  and  concrete 
highway;  bargain  fpr  quick  disposal.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  and  house  within  100 
miles  New  York  City,  to  rent  yearly;  option 
to  buy.  ADVERTISER  3802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  RESIDENCE  wanted  with  considerable 
acreage;  house  must  contain  0-8  rooms  with 
improvements  and  plenty  of  shade,  away  from 
main  road  in  scenic  surroundings,  within  about 
50  miles  New  York  City;  reply,  if  possible,  with 
photograph,  and  details  as  to  price,  taxes,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  3804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheshire,  Conn.,  7  acres,  fruit, 
tractor,  grapes,  bees,  honey  extractor,  small 
building.  198  NORTON  STREET,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


NEUHAUSER 

"Good  Luck"  Chicks 

Low  Year-Round  Prices 


SEXED 

DAY-OLD 

LIGHT  BREEDS 

PU LLETS 

COCKERELS 

*522  up 

(assorted) 

*1022  up 

*222  UP 

8-10-12  Week  Pullets  At  Low  Prices.  $1.00  Books  Order. 
No  Waiting: 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries,  Box  104, Napoleon, Ohio 

Eastern  Plant  —  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va  . 


THIS  is  a  good  year  to  buy  — 
STARTED  PULLETS 
Write  us  at  once  for  prices.  We  offer 
a  few  Bronze  Poults  for  sale  during 
June.  Catalogue  free  on  request. 


VILLAGE,  1  ACRE,  6-room  house,  furnished, 
largo  porch,  double  garage,  garden,  tools;  40 
miles  out.  New  Jersey;  price  $1,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Dept.  R.,  T omworth,  New  Hampshire 


Country  Board 


HILL  CREST  FARM,  Belleville,  Ba.,  boarders, 
in  quaint  Kishacoquillas  Valley,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  cooking,  shady  porch  and  lawn;  Gentiles. 
Write  MRS.  JOHN  D.  YODER,  Belleville,  Ba. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS.  Woodstock.  Va.,  hoard¬ 
ers.  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains,  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 


BOARDERS— Former  nurse  will  hoard  invalids 
desiring  old-fashioned  country  home;  reason¬ 
able;  Bradford  County,  Ba.  ADVERTISER  3746, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CHICKS.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  •  r 
and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L. 
BEAVER’S  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PI  TT  I  I«TQ  White  Leghorns  4  weeks  old  30e. 
*  I_.-I_.l-.  1  Discount  on  orders  in  advance. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Elyria.  Ohio 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS:  S12  — 

R.  PRYCE  R.  No.  2 


100.  EGGS:  S5— 100. 
STROUDSBURG,  PA. 


Adventures  in  Silence 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  modern  house, 
home-cooking,  Guernsey  milk :  Route  9-W, 
New  York  State  road.  ADVERTISER  3752, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  graduate  nurse  at  her  Adirondack 
home,  patients,  chronics,  elderly  people  pre¬ 
ferred:  state  price  you  can  pay  in  first  inquiry. 
ADVERTISER  3754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ETHICAL  MATERNITY  services  in  secluded 
country  sanitarium;  rates  from  $30  weekly. 
ADVERTISER  3767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  and  care  for  elderly  or  sub¬ 
normal  girl  or  woman,  near  Wildwood,  N.  J.; 
$8  week.  ADVERTISER  3768,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


BOARDERS — Lovely  country  home,  clean,  along 
Hudson,  good  cooking.  CLARENCE  A.  HAL- 
LEX  BECK,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Catskill  Mountain  farm 
home,  good  fishing.  ADVERTISER  3795,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm  near  Bawling, 
N.  Y.;  middle-aged  or  elderly  people.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  TAKEN  in  private  farm  home.  $7  week. 
MRS.  BERT  CLEMENS,  Crooked  Creek,  Ba. 


FARM  HOME  desires  guests;  high  altitude, 
scenery,  boating;  $10  week;  good  board;  quiet. 
JULIUS  K1ESEL,  Milford,  Ba. 


Miscellaneous 


CAUCASIANS  FOR  gentleness,  productiveness 
and  good  wintering;  queens  75c  each.  HARRY 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  AV1N- 
CI1ELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Used  Kinkade  garden  tractor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 32-volt  Delco  plant,  electric  irons, 
sweeper,  washer,  fixtures;  ninety  dollars  cash. 
MAXWELL.  Lower  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old-time  pistols:  Colts  marked  "Pa¬ 
terson”  or  dated  1847;  etc.  JAMES  SERVEN, 
Sonoita,  Arizona. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS  $6-$25,  also  crib 
quilts:  photos  6  cts;  rugs.  VERA  FULTON, 
Gallipolis.  Ohio. 


Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  bandy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  page*. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  YorkCity 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Gusta  Atz  of  Milltown,  Ind.,  trading 
also  as  Atz’s  Hatchery,  Atz’s  Blue 
Mound  Hatchery  and  Atz’s  Mammoth 
Hatchery,'  has  been  ordered  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  discontinue 
false  advertising  in  the  sale  of  baby 
chicks. 

She  was  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  representing  that  baby  chicks 
hatched  from  pullet  eggs  are  hatched 
from  hens’  eggs  or  old  hens’  eggs,  or  that 
the  baby  chicks  are  from  eggs  of  flocks 
100  per  cent  blood-tested,  when  they  are 
from  flocks  over  which  Atz  has  had  no 
continuous  control  and  supervision  since 
the  flocks  were  tested.  Atz  represented 
that  prompt  delivery  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  baby  chicks  ordered  was 
guaranteed;  that  refunds  or  adjustments 
on  complaints  would  be  promptly  made. 
These  facts  were  not  true  and  she  is  or¬ 
dered  to  discontinue  making  such  prom¬ 
ises,  and  must  refrain  from  representing 
that  she  will  notify  promptly  when  un¬ 
able  to  fill  orders  properly  and  promptly, 
when  this  and  other  promises  are  not 
kept. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  entered 
charges  against  Nolan,  Gusta  and  John 
Edward  Atz  who  were  operating  hatch¬ 
eries  at  Milltown  and  Huntingburg,  Ind., 
to  which  we  referred  previously  in  this 
column,  on  the  same  general  complaints 
as  outlined  above.  It  was  alleged  in  that 
complaint  that  orders  were  accepted  and 
no  shipments  made  at  all  to  the  purchas¬ 
ers  and  no  notification  sent  the  custom¬ 
ers  that  orders  could  not  or  would  not  be 
filled,  and  no  refunds  were  made. 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  information  in 
regard  to  the  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  24  Stone 
St.,  New  York.  I  read  their  advertise¬ 
ment  and  wrote  inquiring  about  their 
trained  canaries.  They  sent  me  a  circu¬ 
lar  with  a  picture  of  a  bird  climbing  a 
ladder,  price  marked  $3.9S.  I  asked  them 
if  they  were  trained  males  and  singers 
and  their  answer  was  yes ;  price  for 
males  $4.35.  I  sent  them  the  amount 
and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  bird  came, 
but  the  price  had  been  raised  to  $5.80. 
The  bird  was  a  very  young  bird  which 
could  neither  sing  nor  perform,  so  I  sent 
it  back  to  them.  Two  weeks  later  the 
American  Express  Co.  advised  me  that 
Kraft  had  moved  and  they  could  not 
locate  them  and  wanted  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  bird.  I  had  them  return  it 
to  me  and  storage  and  express  charges 
were  $a.89.  All  told  I  paid  $9  for  a 
bird  worth  not  over  $1.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  they  are  in  business  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  N.  M.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

We  still  have  unsettled  complaints 
against  the  Kraft  Bird  Company  whose 
address  was  Stone  Street,  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  complaints  were 
all  similar  to  the  one  above  and  we  were 
tillable  to  get  adjustment.  The  Kraft 
Bird  Company  is  no  longer  at  the  ad¬ 
dresses  given  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
locate  them  or  get  in  touch  with  them. 
We  repeat  the  record  and  if  they  appear 
at  another  location  we  would  like  the 
information. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  merchants  report  that  a 
man  calling  himself  Harry  C.  Stagmer  of 
1000  Broadway,  New  York,  took  orders 
for  goods,  collected  one-third  of  the 
amount  as  a  deposit  but  never  delivered 
the  goods.  He  represented  himself  as  a 
government  buyer  of  merchandise  and 
sold  goods  at  a  very  low  price  on  90  days’ 
credit  but  took  33*4  per  cent  for  the  de¬ 
posit.  In  one  case  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  watch  as  the  deposit  instead  of 
cash.  The  authorities  are  looking  for  him. 
Any  information  should  be  sent  to  the 
Police  Department  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

I  received  a  book  a  few  days  ago 
with  the  whole  history  regarding  an  es¬ 
tate  left  by  John  Nicholis  Emrick  to  the 
heirs  of  his  two  brothers  in  trust  with 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  heirs  which 
sets  forth  the  proof  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  money  held  by  the  Astors  belong  to 
the  heirs  of  John  Nicholis  Emrick;  he 
purports  to  show  real  documents  and  evi¬ 
dence  gathered  from  all  over  the  country 
and  he  gives  the  life  history  of  both  these 
men  and  proves  they  were  partners  in 
business.  He  claims  a  court  ordered  the 
heirs  of  John  Jacob  Astor  to  distribute 
this  estate  to  the  heirs  of  John  Nicholis 
Emrick  according  to  the  will.  Can  you 
find  out  for  me  why  this  court  order  was 
never  obeyed?  m.  e.  f. 

Ohio. 

It  is  our  information  that  this  propo¬ 
sition  lias  been  before  the  courts  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  and  the  previous  claims  have 
been  dismissed.  The  amounts  spent  in 
litigation  over  these  so-called  “claims” 
would  make  a  tidy  sum  and  probably  is 
greater  than  the  money  originally  in¬ 
volved,  and  no  action  has  resulted  in  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  claim.  If  there  was  any 
irregularity  in  the  title  to  property  or 
money  it  would  have  been  established 
long  since. 


From  November  29  to  December  29, 
1936,  we  hauled  a  total  of  268  packages 
at  15  cents  each,  which  amounts  to 
$40.20,  to  Seitz  &  Cinque,  Inc.,  373 
Washington  St.,  New  York,  for  which 
they  have  not  paid  us.  We  have  stopped 
at  their  store  several  times  to  collect  this 
and  they  have  promised  to  send  us  a 
check  by  mail  in  a  few  days,  but  they 
have  not  done  so.  Will  you  help  us  col¬ 
lect  this  bill?  F.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  had  several  complaints  against  this 
concern  but  they  made  no  response  to  our 
inquiries  and  we  turned  over  the  accounts 
to  our  attorney  for  collection.  However, 
after  following  them  about  from  one  ad¬ 
dress  to  another  without  being  able  to 
contact  them  he  found  they  had  folded 
up  their  tents  and  quit.  No  one  around 
knew  what  had  become  of  them  and  as 
it  was  a  corporation  they  have  simply 
ceased  to  exist.  We  find  no  trace  but  if 
they  start  up  at  some  other  address  we 
would  like  to  have  the  information. 


When  a  man  and  wife  own  a  farm,  in 
both  their  names,  and  there  are  no  chil¬ 
dren.  when  one  dies,  does  the  remaining 
spouse  own  it?  That  is  what  we  believe, 
but  we  are  told  there  must  be  a  will. 

New  York.  k.  c.  d. 

It  all  depends  upon  how  the  deed  is 
drawn.  If  it  is  drawn  to  “husband  and 
wife,  as  tenants  by  the  entirety,”  title 
passes  automatically  to  the  surviving 
spouse.  If  the  deed  is  drawn  to  “John 
Smith  and  Mary  Smith,  as  tenants  in 
common,”  each  owns  half  and  title  does 
not  pass  automatically  to  the  surviving 
spouse.  In  the  latter  case  each  should 
make  a  will  bequeathing  his  or  her  share 
of  the  property  to  the  other. 


In  Buffalo  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  asked  six  suit  clubs  to  discontinue 
the  lottery  feature  of  their  business.  It 
is  reported  that  $1  or  $2  a  week  have 
been  collected  from  patrons,  drawings  are 
to  be  conducted  each  week  and  certain 
patrons  will  receive  their  clothing  with¬ 
out  paying  into  the  club  any  longer; 
those  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  their 
names  drawn  must  continue  to  pay  the 
full  price,  and  in  consequence  some  get 
a  suit  for  $1  and  others  pay  full  price. 
It  is  alleged  that  this  constitutes  a  lot¬ 
tery  even  though  the  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  is  of  an  equal  value  to  the  money 
paid  in. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Nation-Wide 
Distributors,  401  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  a  reliable  company?  They  want  $1 
deposit  and  will  refund  the  $1  after  you 
have  earned  $5  addressing  their  free  pre¬ 
mium  catalogs.  They  claim  to  send  the 
stamps  and  wrappers  and  every  thing. 

New  York.  h.  l.  d. 

The  Nation-Wide  Distributors  want  $1 
for  instructions  in  regard  to  mailing  and 
addressing  catalogs  and  offer  certain  mer¬ 
chandise  as  premiums.  Part  of  the  cata¬ 
log  is  said  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  punch- 
board  with  prices  ranging  from  5  to  45 
cents  for  a  punch.  The  total  amount  on 
the  punchboard  is  $8.99.  The  catalogs  are 
to  be  mailed  and  the  “member”  must  sell 
the  punches  on  the  punchboard  and  re¬ 
turn  the  money  to  the  Nation-Wide  Dis¬ 
tributors.  The  concern  sends  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  persons  buying  the 
punches  and  the  “member”  may  select  a 
premium  for  his  work  or  retain  $4  of 
the  money  collected  as  a  commission. 
They  also  are  promised  50  cents  for  each 
punchboard  completely  sold  out.  By  and 
large  it  is  a  “work-at-liome”  scheme  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  is  in  the  original  dollar  sent  in. 

On  October  23,  1936,  I  sent  a  certified 
check  to  E.  IV.  De  Vries,  of  Zeeland, 
Mich.,  for  150  AAA  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  ready  to  lay.  When  they  arrived 
they  were  not  the  stock  I  expected,  or  had 
paid  for.  The  express  charges  were 
$12.92.  I  wrote  Mr.  De  Vries  that  they 
would  not  lay  for  six  to  eight  weeks  and 
were  not  what  I  had  paid  for.  Some  of 
them  only  weighed  1 %  pounds.  He  ad¬ 
vised  putting  them  on  a  good  laying 
mash  and  if  I  would  return  his  crates 
he  would  send  me  a  few  laying  pul¬ 
lets.  The  pullets  were  in  no  shape 
to  be  put  on  a  laying  mash  so  I  wrote 
him  that  I  wanted  to  least  25  good  heavy 
pullets  or  I  would  sell  him  the  lot  back 
for  $125  and  and  lose  $37.92  including 
the  express  charges.  He  never  replied 
to  this.  I  will  send  back  the  cx-ates  if  I 
have  some  guarantee  of  adjustment.  The 
150  have  never  laid  in  any  one  day  over 
26  eggs.  I  think  they  were  all  culls.  If 
you  could  help  me  in  this  matter  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much.  I  will  have  to 
sell  these  pullets  for  meat  as  at  price  of 
feed  and  the  way  they  are  laying  I  am 
losing  money  every  week.  g.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  De  Vries  refuses  to  make  any  ad¬ 
justment  until  the  25  crates  are  returned. 
The  Pennsylvania  reader  offered  to  return 
the  crates  promptly  on  receipt  of  25  hens 
and  offered  references  as  to  his  integrity. 
The  offer  was  not  accepted.  An  Ohio 
party  reports  a  similar  disappointment 
over  hens  ordered  from  Mr.  De  Vries. 
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Older  your  Marietta  Silo  NOW  —  ljeforo 
/  we  must  raiso  prices,  due  to  liiprlior  pro- 
ill  ductiou  costs  Also  to  "clinch"  early 
erection,  as  onr  1037  volume  is  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  year.  ...  A  "Marietta"  best 
safeguards  against  FIRM,  storm,  vermin. 

V  c.  Eliminates  winter  feeding  drudgery: 
assures  amplo.  protected  feed  supply: 
greater  milk  production  at  reduced  feed¬ 
ing  cost.  Built  of  2  Vi  in.  thick,  concrete 
staves.  Weatherproof.  Air-tight.  Redwood 
doors.  .  .  .  Write  for  "FAOTS-FOliDER.” 
bow  a  "Marietta"  improves  farm  value, 
appearance  and  income. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Factory  •  Baltimore,  Maryland 


MAMTTA 
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DURABILITY  of  METAL 
with  ADDED  BEAUTY 

Extra  capacity  at  little  cost.  Wind- 
proof.  Weathertight.  Permanent  as 
the  silo.  Built  for  old  or  new  silos. 
Prompt  delivery  of  Roofs,  Chutes 
or  Silo  Accessories  from  large  stock. 


LAMNECK  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

420  Dublin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Proof  against  Fire,  Vermin  &  Time 


NATCO-  CRAIN  E 


TILE  SILO 

Write  for  new  low  pric« 
did  complete  Information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  | 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


EDWARDS. 


METAL 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

623-673  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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His 

TODAYS  PRICE  M 


DOUBLES 
HAY  MOW 
CAPACITY 


Jhis  machine  will  blow  hay  into  your  bam 
faster,  easier  and  cheaper  than  hay  can  be  put  up 
in  any  other  way.  No  one  works  in  the  hot.  dusty 
mow.  Twice  as  much  hay  goes  in  a  given  space. 
The  chopped  hay  keeps  in  better  condition,  feeds 
out  easier  and  goes  further  because  it’s  all  cleaned 
up  without  waste. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler,  without 
any  change  or  attachment,  is  the  best  ensilage 
cutter  obtainable.  Also  cuts  and  stores  straw 
direct  from  the  thresher.  Shreds  fodder.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Send  postal  for  booklet  giving  re¬ 
ports  of  users.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  106  South 
Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
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'For  Permanency 
BEFORE  PRICES 
ADVANCE 


If  you’ll  need  a  silo  next  fall 
or  a  year  later,  now  is  the 
time  to  order  it. 

The  cost  of  lumber,  steel  and 
labor  has  gone  up  and  is  go¬ 
ing  higher.  Our  prices  are 
still  the  same  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without 
notice.  Order  now  and 
you  get  present  low 
prices,  taking  delivery 
when  you  want  it. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla 
you’ll  want  —  famous 
for  convenience,  endur¬ 
ing  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  today 
for  catalog  and  our 
lowest  prices. 


Mill*] 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FR0NT<1! 
LADDERS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


QvUati  tjowi 

CHOICE  OF  SILO  ? 


Wood  or  masonry?  Permanent  or  Portable? 
How  long  do  you  expect  it  to  last?  What 
do  you  expect  to  pay?  You  can  talk 
to  a  Craine  Representative  about  the 
differences  of  each  type  . . .  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Since  we  make  all  types,  our 
only  interest  is  your  satisfaction. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL  —  Acknowledged 
the  best  wood  silo  ever  invented.  .  .  Makes 
better  silage  .  .  .  higher  in  feed  value.  Insu¬ 
lated  against  frost.  No  hoops  to  tighten. 
Stands  straight  and  true  for  decades. 

CRASCO  WOOD  STAVE  — Choice  staves, 
accurately  beveled,  tongued  and  grooved. 
Handsome  new  wood  dome  roof.  Refrigera¬ 
tor  type  rabbeted  doors  that  fit  flush  with 
silo  walls  on  inside. 

CRAINE  NATCO  —  Famous  Natco  Tile. 
New,  acid-resisting  metal  dome  roof,  door 
system,  and  ladder.  Handsome — durable — 
f  rost-resi  stant . 

NEW  KOROK  — The  latest  Craine  develop¬ 
ment.  New,  hard,  durable  tile  staves  that 
reduce  absorption  of  moisture.  Air-cell  con¬ 
struction  keeps  heat  in,  coldoi/t.  No  mortar 

i'oints.  No  cement.  New  doors  and  ladder, 
■lew  beauty. 

WRITE  for  prices,  free  literature,  and 
beautiful  book  of  Craine-built  Silos, 

CRAINE,  INC. 

61  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


. 
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CRAINE  8  SILOS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

"FARM  SANITATION" 

Write  to  Desk  K-39-F  ,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE 


CHOP  HAY 
WITH  THE 


BLIZZARD 


BLIZZARD 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  &  HAT  CHOPPER 


Exactly  the  same  machine  handles  hay  Shopping  first — silo  filling  lateP 
without  even  a  bolt  or  nut  being  changed  !  The  low-cost  BLIZZARD 
saves  labor,  money,  time.  NEW  all-steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped  edges 
NEW  steel  wide  flare  streamlined  table — makes  faster  easier  work  of 
hay  chopping — perfectly  SAFE — and  no  EXTRA  price! 

Blizzard’s  famous  “14  Points”  of  leadership  include  “gears  housed  in 
oil” — alemite  system — tractor  hitch — moly  alloy  cutting 
wheel- — knife  adjustment  at  full  speed  etc.  14  superior 
features  all  described  in  latest  catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 


BLIZZARD  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  R,  Canton,  Ohio 


Receive  all  grades  —  paying  premiums  for  fancy  — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1 B9B 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

110  years 
busi- 


m 
ness. 


EGG 

MARKETING 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St., _ New  York,  N,  Y. 

Min  it'll  mini 

Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  188.1. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Iiox20,  West  Washington  Mnrket,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS. 

BEST  PRICES  RETURNS 

R.  HUENNEK  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRA  U  TO 

17  Jay  St. _ _ _  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  _ New  York.  N.  Y, 


_______  _  _  as  representative 

MAN  WITH  CAR  *s'SStSSS?5iS; 

auto  specialties,  insecticides  and  other  fast  consumed 
farm  products  in  big  demand.  Permanent.  Good  tutuie. 
Must  be  satisfied  with  *80  a  week  at  start  Write  Or.  C. 
WATERMAN,  840  Cooper  St.,  Gumdeii,  N.  J. 


CUT-RATE  MAGAZINES  More?1"; 

L^ve  “port.^Mechanks1  G^og^^pai^^end^Jrfree 

catalog.  IMHOFF’S  BOOK  SHOP,  Utica,  New  York. 


•LASS  MAPLE  SYRUP  BOTTLES- Write  for 

►  prices.  8.  WEINBEKG  CO.  -  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

tion  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising o 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 
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Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Pleasant,  competent  housekeeper 
with  clean  biil  of  health;  mmple  farm  Borne, 
state  salary  and  experience  first  letter.  Mills. 
DALEE  WATTS,  Havre  de  Grace,  Mil, 


WANTED— Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 

SteATJurawc 

lfttSSSilOM°USTATO' BOsffftl.  V™  Til- 

lage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl,  about  20,  for  light  housework 
ancl  assist  in  roadstand;  wages  and  hps. 
BARGE’S  CEDAR  REST,  Purdys,  N.  V- _ 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  handyman  for 
garden  yard  and  house;  good  home  on  farm 
with  small  wages.  L.  B01CE,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  566-R-2. 

WANTED  n—  A  single  man  for  general  farm 

work  must  be  good  milker  by  hand  and  ma¬ 
chine  state  wages  and  when  you  can  com¬ 
mence  work  in  first  letter;  no  liquor  or  smoking. 
GEO.  M.  BRIGGS,  R.  1-A,  Auburn,  Me. _ 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  as  caretakers 
on  dairy  farm  in  Bucks  County.  Pa.;  answer 
stating  full  particulars,  salary,  experience, .  ref¬ 
erence.  etc.  ADVERTISER  3748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MOTHER’S  HELPER  on  farm  near  Albany; 

good  home;  privileges:  state  wages.  MRS- 
ARTIIUR  CAMPBELL,  Valatie,  N.  V. 


WANTED—  Man  and  wife,  settled;  wife  to  cook 
in*  small  camp;  man  to  act,  as  caretaker; 
some  farming  and  must  be  a*  to  h.x  idle 
riding  horses.  Apply  CAM1  LLT1  ION,  V>  <  oil- 
stock,  Virginia.  


COOK.  II  OUSE  WORKER,  about  40  years  old. 

Protestant,  country  home,  adults  only,  no 
laundry,  all  modern  convcniem  cs.  AD  Vtiil  )»- 
ER  3741),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  at 
once  in  a  family  of  adults;  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing  necessary;  state  wages  and  references.  I. 
DRISCOLL,  Kauneonga  Lake,  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y. 


TWO  FARM-RAISED  men  for  dairy  farm,  cx- 
nerieneo  necessary;  learn  to  drive  traitor  and 
car;  $25  to  start.  JOHN  Iv.  FOSTER,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  pasteurizing  man. 

milker;  married,  clean,  healthy,  sober;  steady 
employment;  modern  dairy;  s  Uites  alary ,  t't 
(cations;  start  immediately.  GREEN  valley 
DAIRY  FARM,  Saranai  Lake,  N.  Y, 


WANTED  —  Poultrynian.  middle-aged,  bandy 
with  tools;  board  self;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  375,8.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm:  state- 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3760,  can-  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work  : 

no  liquor;  must  be  A  t  milker  and  teamster; 
willing  worker;  wages  $50  per  month,  board  and 
room;  year  round;  phone  or  write  full  qualifi 
cations.  ALFRED  LICSH,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SINGLE  FARM-HAND,  experienced  in  feeding 
and  care  of  Guernseys,  capable  of  going 
ahead  with  farm  work  and  using  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  $50  monthly  with  board;  only  clean, 
ambitious  man  considered.  DR.  H.  E.  MARTIN, 
Clarence,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  reliable  man,  general  farm 
work,  good  milker  and  teamster.  CHARLES 
NELSON,  Canaan,  Conn. 

GIRL,  25  TO  45,  good  cook,  houseAvork,  three 
adults;  Lido  Beach  (ocean);  $40.  POTTER, 
305  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  HELP  for  general  housework  and 
cooking;  family  three  adults;  modern  conve¬ 
niences;  good  wages;  write  MRS.  CHARLES 
ROBBINS,  Glenora,  N.  Y. 

MILKER,  AVHITE,  single,  sober,  industrious; 

care  of  20  cows  and  barn;  lodging  and  board 
iru  luded  in  wages;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Good  milker  and  teamster,  single 
man.  $30  and  boaid.  L0LKEMA,  Campbell 
Ball,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  AGE  30-40,  for  work  on  large  poultry 
farm;  $30  and  board  monthly.  SEAVER 
FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 


MAN  ON  POULTRY  farm;  state  wages,  experi¬ 
ence,  age.  ADVERTISER  3764,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple;  woman,  cook,  clean;  man, 
help  in  house,  garden,  odd  jobs;  all-year  job, 
modern  home,  small  village  near  Albany;  write 
qualifications,  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Two  men,  one  general  farm  and 
teamster,  other  for  poultry,  lawns,  garden; 
both  good  milkers;  state  wages  expected;  year- 
round  job  to  satisfactory  men.  SIGNOR  & 
EADIE,  Delancey,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  registered  in  New  York 
wanted  in  small  country  sanitarium;  good 
home;  small  salary  and  bonus;  full  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3766,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  neat,  clean,  settled,  indus¬ 
trious  American  man,  50-60,  absolutely  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable;  good  milker,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  light  work,  good  home;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  all-around  work,  modern 
dairy  farm,  Columbia  County;  $25  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Young  man,  preferably  married, 
poultry  farm;  experienced  in  keeping  books 
and  candling  eggs;  references  required;  state 
salary  expected.  W.  R.  WILSON  &  SON, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boy,  reliable,  no  bad  habits,  neat, 
light  work ;  Christian  country  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  WANTED  on  modern  farm  in  Tutnam 
County;  man,  gardener  and  house-man:  wom¬ 
an,  cooking  and  housework;  wages  $80;  family  4 
adults:  furnish  references  in  application.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  own  room;  four 
in  family;  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.;  twenty 
dollars  month.  ADVERTISER  37SO,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  PROTESTANT  girl  for  general 
housework ;  must,  be  good  cook ;  all  modern 
conveniences;  exceptional  living  quarters;  will¬ 
ing  to  live  in  country,  12  miles  from  Peebskill, 
N.  Y.;  give  references,  qualifications  and  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  3781,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  good 
cook;  modern  home,  3  miles  from  Suffern:  4 
adults:  state  experience,  salary,  nationality,  etc. 
P.  0.  BOX  5,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  INEXPERIENCED,  but  eager  to  learn, 
to  assist,  trained  servant  with  housekeeping  in 
ountry  home  (not  foreign) ;  must  be  neat,  well- 
spoken,  Protestant  and  dependable;  pleasant 
room  and  good  board:  modern  conveniences;  $30 
month;  send  photograph  and  character  refer¬ 
ences  with  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3782, 
are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  all-around  man  for  chicken 
farm,  $30  per  month  and  keeps.  A.  FLEISCH- 
MANN,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultrynian.  take  charge 
plant;  married,  small  family,  age  25  to  45; 
woman,  board  one  single  man;  modern  unfurn¬ 
ished  cottage;  Connecticut;  must  be  good  work¬ 
er,  capable,  honest;  permanent  job  to  right  man; 
only  those  interested  in  poultry  need  apply; 
state  full  particulars  and  wages  expected  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3783,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM-HAND.  MILKER,  married;  wife  to  do 
light  laundry  and  assist  with  housework; 
Northern  Westchester  County;  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience;  no  furniture  necessary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  TO  ACT  as  gardener  and  caretaker 
near  city ;  give  experience,  salary  desired  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  37S5,  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. 


WANTED  ON  FARM,  man,  experienced  in 
painting  and  general  repair  work;  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  expected  with  board.  J.  S. 
HOLLORAN,  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  24  to  30,  as  helper  in  green¬ 
houses  and  outside;  no  experience  necessary: 
year- around  to  willing  worker.  BOX  104,  Spring 
field,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  milk  two  cows,  general 
chores;  good  steady  home;  $15  per  month. 
KLEIN.  R.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE  want  middle-aged,  unen¬ 
cumbered  housekeeper;  modern  conveniences; 
no  laundry:  fair  wages:  good  home:  permanent; 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3788,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm-hands  on  diversified  farm; 

state  age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3789, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  on  poultry  farm;  five  dollars 
weekly  to  start,  room  and  board;  chance  for 
advancement :  must  send  picture  of  yourself. 
BOX  914.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  SETTLED,  white,  active,  capable 
cook,  housework;  adult,  family;  laundry,  wait¬ 
ing;  private  estate;  $35  monthly;  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  3791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  not  over  50.  for  steady 
work  Igood  milker);  $30  to  start.  JOHN 
R0ERIG,  Round  Lake.  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  MAN,  middle-aged,  handy  with  tools 
care  chickens,  cows;  must  be  experienced  on 
farming;  sober;  $30  month  and  board  and,  room; 
write  stating  age.  references.  W.  J.  SCHAEF¬ 
ER,  15  Maiden  Lane,  Nov  York  City. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

good  wages,  with  privileges;  Central  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3798,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Houseworker,  small  family.  MRS. 

DAYTON  BROWN,  104  Chase  Rd.,  Manhasset, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  3800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  General  farm-hand,  married,  for 
truck  farm;  must  be  handy  and  good  with 
tractor;  middle-aged  preferred;  piece  work  for 
family  picking  beans;  man’s  pay  $75  per  month 
and  small  bungalow.  DANIEL  W.  DICKERSON, 
Shelter  Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  willing,  able; 

state  age,  nationality,  reference  and  qualifica¬ 
tions;  $25  per  month,  room  and  board.  R.  P. 
EUSNER,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

WANVER — Christian  girl  in  small  boarding¬ 
house;  clean,  alert,  capable  of  doing  kitchen 
and  general  housework;  state  age,  qualifications, 
references  and  salary  expected.  MRS.  EUS¬ 
NER,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Private  home  in  Westches¬ 
ter,  two  adults  and  two  children;  woman,  cook 
and  housekeeper;  man,  butler  and  chauffeur  and 
general  houseman  with  knowledge  of  repairs; 
write  giving  full  details  of  your  experience  in¬ 
cluding  names  of  previous  employers,  also  re¬ 
ligion  and  salary  expected.  BOX  317,  11  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 

WOMAN  WANTED  for  superintendent’s  home 
on  private  estate:  2  adults;  good  worker  and 
canner;  lovely,  healthy  surroundings;  wages  $30 
per  month  to  start.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Box 
373,  Kings  Street,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

GIRL,  20-35,  TO  HELP  with  housework;  must 
like  children  and  be  reliable ;  wages  $5  a 
week,  own  room  and  board.  MRS.  F.  D.  GOR¬ 
DON,  Gilmore  Pond  Road,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

GIRL — General  housework,  white,  neat,  cheer¬ 
ful,  in  modern  good  home;  Nassau  County,  L. 
I.;  $30  per  month;  state  experience.  BOX  73, 
Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

FOR  MODERN  dairy  and  general  farm,  100 
acres,  experienced  farmer,  hustler;  married, 
no  encumbrance;  handy  with  machinery  and 
tools;  $50,  good  5-room  house,  milk,  eggs,  gar¬ 
den,  etc. ;  will  consider  share  basis  if  producing 
results;  give  reference  for  5  last  years  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3805, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER  WANTED,  white,  fond  of 
children;  small  family;  own  room;  New  York 
Citv  suburbs;  must  clean  thoroughly;  salary  $35. 
ADVERTISER  3806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm-hand,  good  milker  and  truck 
driver,  willing  to  do  all  kinds  of  work;  $30 
monthly,  board;  steady  job.  ARTHUR  SCHU¬ 
MANN,  Madison,  Conn. 

WANTED— Sober  farm-hand,  dry-hand  milker, 
help  with  12  cows;  state  wages,  age,  weight. 
CLARENCE  D.  SMITH,  Res.  Sea  Girt  Ave.,  Sea 
Girt,  N.  J.  Mail,  Rt.  1,  Belmar. 

RELIABLE  COUPLE  for  working  housekeepers; 

$40  month;  good  home;  man  must  drive  car; 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3809, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  wanted  on  dairy  farm  in 
Montgomery  County;  must  be  dependable  and 
willing  worker;  no  booze;  steady  employment 
if  satisfactory;  state  wages  and  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3810,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YVANTED  —  Dependable  unencumbered  woman, 
under  55,  wanting  good  home;  small  wages; 
good  cook  and  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 

3811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — June  15,  single,  experienced  farm¬ 
hand,  good  milker  and  teamster;  steady  year- 
round  job;  good  wages,  room  and  board;  age 
around  30;  must  be  reliable  and  furnish  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  162,  Ambler,  Pa. 

MIDDLE-AGED  YVOMAN  for  general  housework^ 
modern  conveniences;  good  home.  P.  O.  BOX 
115,  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  WOMAN  under  40,  unencum¬ 
bered,  experienced,  best  references,  cooking, 
cleaning  and  light  laundry;  good  home,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  write  fully,  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
3814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMEN,  TYYT0  single,  all-around  men,  45 
Guernsey  dairy  farm.  $40  per  month,  good 
board.  Apply  immediately,  SILVER  SPRING 
FARM,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  experienced  farm-hands; 

wages  and  chance  to  share  in  farm  profits; 
state  full  particulars  with  recent  references. 
FRANK  NEAL,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAID,  small  family  and  house, 
good  wages.  MRS.  C.  M.  OOGAN,  17  Oxford 
Rd.,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

SINGLE  MAN,  43,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position  of  any  kind;  references; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  with  college  and  20  years’ 
practical  experience  in  diversified  farming  and 
dairying  here  and  abroad,  wants  position  on 
large  farm  on  50-50  basis  or  salary  and  part 
of  profits:  write  in  detail;  excellent  references, 
refined  family;  personal  interview.  ADVER- 
TISER  3703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  PRIVATE  estate,  references; 

New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER 
3733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  19,  seeking  farm  work  during 
July  and  August.  WILLIAM  T.  F1TZHENRY, 
214  Grant  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

GARDENER,  GREENHOUSE-MAN,  expert  on 
roses,  single,  26,  chauffeur’s  license;  Long  Is¬ 
land  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3756,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BOOKKEEPER,  ACCOUNTANCY  trained,  light 
or  office  work.  ADVERTISER  3757,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER  —  Training  (lass  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced,  wishes  information  of  rural  vacancy; 
cash  commission  paid.  ADY’ERTISER  3759,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  reliable,  responsible 
middle-aged  couple,  private  estate:  lawn,  gar¬ 
den,  cows;  wife  good  cook  or  housework;  no 
drink,  tobacco;  state  wages.  A.  G.  STAY’ERT, 
R.  3,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Housekeeping  position  in  small 
family  by  middle-aged  Protestant  woman; 
reference;  state  salary  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  84,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  with  poultry,  tur¬ 
keys,  game  birds,  sought  for  August  by  highly 
recommended,  cultured,  well-trained  and  in  17 
years  of  farm  experience,  seasoned  German  of 
34;  nine  years’  successful  poultry  work,  six  on 
present  job;  would  prefer  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  own  household;  please  give  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ERNEST  C.  LINDNER,  Vernalis, 
California. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGRICULTURAL  school  train¬ 
ing,  practical  experience,  capable  managing, 
wishes  job  immediately;  state  wages.  C.  MAT- 
TERN,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


21,  SINGLE.  DESIRES  position  private  place  or 
medium-size  dairy  farm;  farm-raised,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  honest,  dependable,  clean, 
willing;  $60  month  with  board  and  room;  li¬ 
censed  driver.  ADVERTISER  3761,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  WORK  in  city  as  hired  girl,  not  expe¬ 
rienced;  am  country  girl  19  years  old.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION,  HOUSEKEEPER,  unencumbered. 

German,  50,  intelligent,  dependable  wants 
position  with  elderly  person.  ADVERTISER 
3773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  WISHES  all-year  job,  lawns,  gar¬ 
den,  chores,  etc.;  age  50,  active;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 
American,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  except  killing  and  dressing;  conscien¬ 
tious  worker;  capable  taking  full  charge  and 
getting  results.  ADVERTISER  3776,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  young  cou¬ 
ple,  cook,  housekeeper,  bake,  can;  man,  drive, 
mechanic,  chickens,  gardener,  paint,  handy  all 
around:  references;  state  full  particulars,  wages 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3777,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man,  chauffeur’s  job;  will 
go  anywhere ;  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3778,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  work,  day  or  contract: 

can  handle  biggest  jobs;  single.  J.  KUBETZ, 
Creek  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager,  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  thoroughly  experienced  all  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  management;  Connecticut  preferred: 
references.  ADVERTISER  37S6,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  desires  farm,  outdoor  work 
during  Summer  months,  in  exchange  for  room, 
board,  $25  per  month:  inexperienced,  but  strong 
and  willing.  ADVERTISER  3790,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  desires  opportunity  on  farm, 
experience  in  plucking  chickens;  reference. 
FRANK  REID,  450  W.  163d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BARN-MAN,  MILKER,  desires  work  with  good 
board  and  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
3792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Experienced  caretaker. 

gardener,  mechanic;  American,  married,  one 
son,  grown;  nine  years  last  position;  first-class 
references,  character  habits  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  desires  position,  gardening, 
chauffeuring ;  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
3794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - L  , _ 

CLEANL  HONEST  American  young  man,  24, 
strong,  ambitious,  anxious  to  work  for  good 
home  and  $20  a  month  salary:  do  not  drink  or 
smoke;  answer  HAMILTON  WEEKS,  Randolph 
Center,  Vermont. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED  lady,  wishes  to 
manage  small  house  in  the  country;  Prot¬ 
estant  adults:  neat,  capable,  well  educated.  AD- 
I  ERTISER  3796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  all  branches,  diversified 
farming,  specialized;  dairying,  poultry,  or¬ 
chards:  profitable  results.  ADVERTISER  3797, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  farm,  where  conscientious  man  and  hon¬ 
est  labor  desired;  German.  36  years,  married; 
life  experience  all  branches  landscape,  garden, 
farm,  horses,  cattle,  livestock,  machinery;  sober 
character,  competent,  trustworthy,  former  posi¬ 
tion  10  years.  OTTO  BURKLIN,  Long  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


COI.LEGE  STUDENT.  25  years  old.  seeks  work 
on  poultry  farm  near  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  hard 
worker,  drives  car;  wages  immaterial.  Write 
JOHN  HINDALY,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position,  caretaker,  drive 
car:  references;  state  wages.  ROLAND  LAM¬ 
BERT,  East  Wallingford,  Vermont. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  estate:  handy  with  tools:  some 
experience  with  poultry  or  what  have  you  to 
offer?  no  dairy.  ADVERTISER  3S03.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  HERDSMAN,  perform  any  barn. 

dairy  work  and  farm  operations;  experienced 
tractorman.  teamster,  good  mechanic,  cow-man; 
agricultural  graduate,  conscientious  and  respon¬ 
sible:  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3807, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN  couple,  educated. 

dependable,  seek  light  employment:  refer¬ 
ences:  board,  salary.  ADVERTISER  3808,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN.  35,  with  sou  9,  desires 
position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3812, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable. 

wishes  employment.  ACKERMAN,  214-18  29th 
Ave.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY.  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  V, 


HONEY —  Send  card  for  price  list.  WIXON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  —  60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $3.40, 
buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb  pail  delivered  $1.75. 
buckwheat  $1.50:  some  specials.  Write  It  A  Y 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5.  28  lbs.  $2.50, 
not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  YV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y\ 


MAPLE  CREAM — the  new  delicious,  pure  maple 
product;  sample  free.  L.  L.  STORY,  East 
Fairfield,  Vermont. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  477 . 
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77ns  /s  the  Year  for  You  to  Visit 

AMERICA’S  SCENIC  WONDERLANDS 


(Above)  Beautiful  Lake  McDonald,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  lakes  in  Glacier  National  Park 

See  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK  •  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


Fascinating  ALASKA,  Land  of 

•  Make  this  the  year  for  that  glorious  travel 
vacation  you  have  long  dreamed  of  enjoying. 
America’s  scenic  wonderlands  call  you  to  the 
most  fascinating  vacation  experience  of  your  life¬ 
time  .  .  .  and  GREAT  NORTHERN  offers  you 
the  perfect  route  to  and  from  America’s  grandest 
vacation  paradises. 

Thrill  to  the  glorious  mountain  and  lake 
grandeur  that  makes  Glacier  National  Park, 


Amazing  Beauty  and  Contrasts ! 

“Land  of  the  Shining  Mountains,”  the  choice  va¬ 
cation  spot  of  thousands  every  summer.  Swing 
over  the  skyline  on  high-winding  trails  or  modern 
highways  to  the  very  crest  of  America.  View 
mile-high  glaciers,  glamorous  alpine  lakes  and 
majestic  peaks  of  unequaled  variety  and  charm. 

Stay  at  big,  luxurious  hotels  or  cozy  chalets. 
Journey  on  into  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  to 
visit  Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Mt.  Rainier, 
Seattle. 


Personally  Escorted  Tours  at  Special  Low  Cost  .  .  . 


0  Personally  escorted 
tours  and  special  low 
rates  enable  you  to  en¬ 
joy  a  magnificent  travel 
vacation  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  most  rea¬ 
sonable  costs  this  year. 
Tour  experts  attend  to 
all  details  for  you.  You 
simply  relax  and  enjoy 
every  minute  of  the 
entire  tour  planned  for 
your  personal  pleasure. 


(Above)  Sailing  the  Beautiful  Inside  Passage  to  Alaska 


0  Plan  to  go  on  from 
Seattle  to  Alaska — land 
of  eternal  beauty,  con¬ 
stant  variety  and  amaz¬ 
ing  contrasts;  snow- 
crested  peaks,  gigantic 
glaciers,  colorful  valleys 
filled  with  wild  flowers 
and  virgin  forests.  Sail 
Sheltered  Seas  to  visit 
Ketchikan,  Sitka,  Skag- 
way,  Juneau  and  many 
other  interesting  ports 
of  call. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  see  your  local  railway  ticket  agent,  or  write 

M.  M.  Hubbert,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street  New  York  City. 


Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your  Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

Air  Conditioned  EMPIRE  BUILDER 

FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

GREAT  NORTHERN  Railway 

Between  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SPOKANE 

SEATTLE  •  TACOMA  •  PORTLAND 
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A  Fine  Close  Up  of  a  Hereford  Bull 


YOU  SAVE  in  fuel  costs.  Tests  made  by  leading 
agricultural  colleges  prove  that  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  save  up  to  25%  in  fuel. 

YOU  SAVE  in  time.  Ground  Grip  Tires  enable  you  to 
drive  your  tractor  faster  with  greater  comfort  and  efficiency. 
You  save  up  to  25%  in  time. 

YOU  SAVE  by  reducing  breakage  and  repairs.  Ground 
Grip  Tires  cushion  tractors  and  farm  implements  reducing 
jolts  and  jars. 

YOU  SAVE  by  doing  better  work.  Ground  Grip  Tires 
will  not  pack  the  soil  and  do  not  injure  plants. 

YOU  SAVE  with  Firestone  Patented  Construction 
Features.  Gum*Dipping  saturates  and  coats  every  cotton 
fiber  in  every  cord  in  every  ply,  counteracting  internal 
friction  and  heat  and  providing  the  extra  strength 
necessary  to  stand  the  tremendous  stresses  and  strains  of 
traction  pulling.  The  patented  construction  of  Trvo  Extra 
Layers  of  Gum*Dipped  Cords  under  the  Tread  binds  the 
tread  and  cord  body  into  one  inseparable  unit.  The 
patented  tread  design  with  deep  cut,  rugged  bars  is  self¬ 
cleaning,  providing  greatest  traction  and  drawbar  pull. 

YOU  SAVE  with  the  Firestone  Cut-Down  and  Change- 
Over  Wheel  Program.  By  this  plan  your  present  implement 
wheels  can  be  cut  down  and  flat  steel  rims  of  uniform 
diameter  welded  to  the  ends  of  the  spokes.  Then  by  use  of 
Firestone  demountable  rims  the  tires  can  be  taken  off 
one  machine  and  put  on  another.  You  need  only  a  few  sets 
of  tires  to  put  all  your  farm  implements  on  Ground  Grip 
Tires. 

YOU  SAVE  in  buying  NOW  as  tire  prices  are  advancing. 
The  price  of  crude  rubber  has  gone  up  110%  and  cotton 
more  than  25%  during  the  past  two  years.  Call  on  your 
nearest  Firestone  Implement  Dealer  —  Tire  Dealer  or 
Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  today. 


GREATEST  TIRE  EVER  MADE 
SELL  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 


examine  a  cross-section  cut  from  a  Firestone  Standard  Tire.  See  for  yourself 
ixtra  value  you  get  in  the  deep-cut,  non-skid  tread.  You  will  agree  that 
;  have  you  seen  so  much  quality,  so  much  built-in  mileage  and  so  much 
^ mx^m — — ^ ^ —  safety  at  so  little  cost.  The  Firestone  / 

Standard  Tire  is  made  safer  from  / 


DON’T  RISK  YOUR  LIFE 
ON  THIN  WORN  TIRES 

Protect  yourself  and  your  family  from  the 
danger  of  driving  on  thin  worn  tires  which 
may  cause  a  serious  accident. 


THAT  last  year  highway  accidents  cost  the 
lives  of  more  than  38,000  men,  women  and 
children? 

THAT  a  million  more  were  injured? 

THAT  more  than  40,000  of  these  deaths 
and  injuries  were  caused  directly  by 
punctures,  blowouts  and  skidding  due  to 
unsafe  tires? 


accident.  Join  the  Firestone 
Save  A  Li/e  Campaign  today 
by  equipping  your  car  with 
Firestone  Standard  Tires  — 
irst  Grade  Quality  at 
Lotv  Cost. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
featuring  Margaret  Speaks, 
Monday  evenings  over  Nation¬ 
wide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


Section  of  smooth  worn  Section  of  new  Firestone 
tire  which  is  more  Fire.  Note  protection 
susceptible  to  punc -  against  skidding, 
tures,  blowouts  and  punctures  and 
skidding.  blowouts. 


JOIN  TRE  FIRESTONE 

^aJS§lCAMPMN  TODAY? 

SSSr  BATTERIES  A 


SEAT  COVERS 

Available  in  cool 
fiber  and  attrac- 
tive  new  ma¬ 
terials.  Neatly 
tailored. 


BRAKE  LINING 

Special  construction 
eliminates  fading 
and  chatter.  Gives 
longer  service.  For 
cars,  trucks,  buses. 


Power  and  depend- 
ability.  Patented 
Allrubber  separators 
insure  long  life. 


AUTO  RADIOS 


GARDEN  HOSE 

Durable,  weather 
resisting  all-rubber 
hose.  Will  not  kink. 
Gives  long,  depend¬ 
able  service. 


Firestone  Stewart- 
Warner  with  6  All- 
Metal  tubes,  Sound 
Diffusion,  8"  dynamic 
speaker.  Dash  mount¬ 
ings  for  all  cars. 


THE  FARMER’S  CHOICE 


FOR  RURAL  HIGHWAYS 


V  FIRESTONE  1 
AUTO  SUPPLIES 
GIVE  YOU 
GREATEST  VALUE 
'FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


'firestone 

STANDARD 

4«40'21  •••••• 

$8.15 

4.50-21 . 

9.05 

4.75-19 . 

9-55 

5.00-19 . 

10.30 

5.25-18.  •  •  •  • . 

11.40 

5.50-17 ...... 

12.50 

6.25-16 . 

15.65 

OTHERS  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 

.... ..... 


. . — iuai 
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A  Good  Agricultural  County 

Columbia  County,  in  Eastern  New 
York,  is  bounded  by  Rensselaer  and 
Dutchess,  on  the  north,  and  south,  the 
Berkshire  Hills  and  a  corner  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  on  the  east,  and  west  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  It  contains  approximately 
412,000  acres. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  the 
early  1700's,  many  by  the  Dutch  and 
Germans.  Robert  Livingston,  horn  in 
Scotland  in  1654,  emigrated  to  America, 
and  in  16S6  received  a  grant  of  160,000 
acres,  practically  all  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  called  Livingston  Manor. 
He  became  prominent  in  the  New  York 
Assembly,  was  its  speaker  for  seven 
years,  and  was  active  in  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  day. 

The  city  of  Hudson  was  established  by 
shipping  and  business  men  from  Rhode 
Island  about  1783.  A  considerable  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  was  developed  as 
well  as  a  large  whaling  and  seal  fishing 
business.  More  than  20  vessels  were 
owned  by  these  shipping  men. 

Agriculture  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  chief  business  of  the  county,  though, 
at  times,  paper-making  and  textile  mills 
have  been  important  industries.  In  the 
period  when  “brown  paper”  was  used  for 
grocery  parcels  and  general  wrapping,  25 
paper  mills  were  operated  on  the  various 
streams  of  the  county,  making  a  good 
market  for  the  rye  and  oat  straw  pro¬ 
duced.  At  times  rye  straw  brought  $20 
per  ton  delivered  at  the  mills,  where  15 
or  20  large  stacks  might  be  seen,  ready 
for  use  at  seasons  when  no  current  sup¬ 
plies  were  being  delivered  to  the  “bleach 
tubs”  by  farmers.  These  mills  were  well 
equipped  with  the  machinery  of  the  day, 
and  turned  out  a  high-grade  of  paper.  It 
was  a  great  event  when  a  boy,  permitted 
by  his  father  to  go  along  on  a  load  of 
straw,  saw  the  mysteries  of  the  mill  op¬ 
erations,  where  the  cooked  straw  from 
bleaches,  holding  five  to  ten  tons  each, 
was  ground  to  pumpkin-pie  consistency, 
the  diluted  pulp  strained  out  on  to  the 
wire  cloth  cylinders,  quickly  becoming 
tough  fiber  sheets  as  it  ran  through  the 
paper  machine. 

There  is  a  hilly — even  mountainous 
—streak  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  some  too  rough  and  rocky  for 
cultivation,  but  suitable  for  sheep  pas¬ 
ture.  The  remainder  is  rolling  nnd  here 
and  there  nearly  level,  excellent  land  for 
dairying,  general  farming  and  fruit-grow¬ 
ing.  Particularly  attractive  in  this  line 
are  the  townships  of  Kinderliook,  Clave- 
rack,  Ghent,  Germantown  and  Living¬ 
ston,  and  parts  of  Hillsdale  and  Chatham. 

One  stretch  of  this  country,  familiar  to 
me  since  boyhood,  I  went  through  recent¬ 
ly  after  years  of  absence.  Time  has  made 
some  changes,  but  on  this  road,  from 
Philmont  down  through  Mellenville  and 
Claverack,  the  farm  land  looked  well 
kept,  the  rye  and  oats  in  good  condition, 
meadows  and  pastures  green  with  thrifty 
growth,  houses  and  barns  painted  and  in 
good  repair  and  Decoration  Day  appro¬ 
priately  shown  in  plantings  of  Spiraea 
and  other  attractive  shrubs  in  bloom. 
This  farm  land  has  apparently  been  re¬ 
spected  as  a  business  and  home  invest¬ 
ment  worth  caring  for. 

Before  automobilesi  so  largely  replaced 
horses  in  New  York  City,  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hay  were  shipped  there  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  County.  Presses  and  shipping 
stations  were  located  at  Chatham,  Clave¬ 
rack  and  Ghent.  Competition  was  often 
active,  so  that  farmers  got  what  the  hay 
was  worth — sometimes  even  more  from 
buyers  who  took  a  risk  when  the  market 
was  rising.  Familiar  figures  on  the  street 
at  Ghent  in  those  earlier  times,  as  half 
a  dozen  loads  of  hay  would  arrive  were 
A.  M.  Tracy,  “Bunk”  Jones,  George  Tre¬ 
maine,  John  Rivenburgh  and  Alfred  Cur¬ 
tis.  The  Bains  and  Hanors,  from  Kline 
Kill  annually  hauled  there  from  20  to  40 
tons  each  of  really  “prime”  Timothy, 
grown  on  upland,  “green  as  tea,”  and 
with  no  dead  leaves,  the  handsomest  large 
lots  of  hay  I  have  ever  seen. 

Fruit  is  grown  largely  in  the  river 
township  of  Stuyvesant,  Livingston,  Ger¬ 
mantown  and  Clermont,  and  the  interior 
town  of  Kinderliook,  where  President 
Martin  Van  Buren’s  farm  was  located. 
This  part  of  the  Hudson  River  section  is 
exceedingly  important  in  apples  and 
grapes. 

In  recent  years,  some  of  the  hill  farms 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  have 
been  sold  to  city  people  for  Summer 
homes.  There  are  many  beautiful  locali¬ 
ties  of  this  sort  with  hill  and  valley,  gla¬ 
cial  rocks,  streamlets,  woodlands,  and 
glimpses  of  church  spires  and  little  vil¬ 
lages  at  a  distance,  as  we  reach  an  eleva¬ 
tion  in  some  of  these  winding  roads. 
Spencertown  is  such  a  place,  visible  in  its 
valley  setting  from  several  roads.  \v.  w.  H. 
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Fruit  Thinning 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


AST  year’s  damaging  Spring  frost 
foretold  a  heavy  bloom  for  1937. 
Where  the  frost  was  most  severe, 
the  bloom  is  most  intense.  Peach 
trees  which  carried  no  fruit  last  sea¬ 
son  are  a  mass  of  pink  blossoms  this 
year,  and  sweet  and  sour  cherries  are  so  heavily 
covered  with  white  bloom  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  room  for  another  flower.  All  of  which 
signifies  the  possibility  for  a  heavy  set  of  fruit  and 
the  sad  aftermath  of  overloaded  trees ;  breakage  of 
limbs,  especially  in  orchards  weakened  by  the  severe 
Winter  of  1933-34;  increased  susceptibility  of  the 
tree  to  Winter  injury;  increased  tendency  for  irregu¬ 
lar  and  biennial  bearing ;  more  disease  and  insect 
infested  fruit,  especially  where  two  apples  touch 
and  the  codling  moth  can  find  security;  poorer  size 
of  fruit ;  and  pooi’er  color.  And  so  it  is  well  that 
growers  consider  promptly  the  necessity  for  thin¬ 
ning  fruit  this  year. 

Fortunately  there  is  much  experience  from  the 
past  to  point  the  way.  Just  41  years  ago  this 
Spring,  in  1896,  thinning  experiments  were  carried 
on  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  one  of  America’s  pioneer 
horticulturists,  with  results  that  are  just  as  sig¬ 
nificant  today  as  they  were  then.  They  showed  that 
apples  should  be  thinned  early — the  job  completed  by 
three  or  four  weeks  after  the  fruit  had  set.  Even 
though  this  thinning  preceded  the  June  drop,  never¬ 
theless  it  seemed  advisable  to  have  it  done  early. 
Furthermore,  apples  should  be  thinned  to  at  least 
four  to  six  inches  apart,  preferably  six  inches,  re¬ 
moving  all  but  one  fruit  in  a  cluster,  and  removing 
abnormal  and  injured  fruit. 

Prof.  Beach  reported  that  this  thinning  gave  (1) 
better  color,  (2)  better  size,  (3)  resulting  in  greater 
market  value  of  the  fruit.  It  was  computed  that 
about  as  much  time  was  taken  to  thin  a  tree  as  it 
does  to  harvest  a  crop  from  the  tree.  One  of  New 
York’s  leading  fruit-growers,  T.  B.  Wilson,  of  Hall, 
in  whose  orchard  the  experiments  were  conducted, 
summed  up  his  ideas  of  thinning  at  that  time — 
ideas  which  are  still  applicable  today :  “When  there 
is  a  general  crop  of  apples  and  the  crop,  or  set,  is 
very  full,  so  that  the  chances  for  small  fruit  are  very 
great  and  widespread  over  the  country,  I  think  it 
will  pay  to  thin  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  good- 
sized  fruit.  Aside  from  this  I  do  not  think  it  would 
jiay,  only  for  the  protection  of  the  tree.” 

Yet  there  are  certain  angles  to  the  problem  of 
thinning  and  certain  new  developments  such  as  the 
value  of  thinned  fruit  for  its  pectin  content,  which 
make  a  re-appraisal  quite  worth  while. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  present-day  conception  of 
the  best  time  to  thin?  The  answer  is  still  “The 
earlier  the  better.”  And  that  in  a  sense  means  even 
before  the  blossoms  have  appeared,  since  the  peach- 
grower  by  cutting  off  half  to  two-tliirds  of  the  wood 
growth  made  the  previous  season  is  really  cutting 
off  blossoms  that  might  otherwise  result  in  an  over¬ 
load  of  fruit.  Likewise,  the  Kieffer  pear-grower  who 
stubs  back  the  trees  is  practicing  a  dormant  thinning 
by  cutting  oft’  potential  blossoms  and  potential  fruits. 
Since  both  peaches  and  the  Kieffer  pear  are  very 
likely  to  overload,  with  resulting  small  and  poorly 
developed  fruit,  this  dormant  pruning  has  become 
more  or  less  standard  practice  among  successful 
peach  and  pear-growers.  Not  every  one,  however, 
thinks  of  thinning  as  beginning  with 
the  dormant  bud.  If  the  trees  have 
bloomed  profusely,  advantage  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  to  thin  by  judicious 
pruning,  when  is  the  next  best  time  to 
thin?  Again  the  answer  is  “As  soon 
as  possible,”  and  this  would,  of  course, 
mean  to  begin  with  the  blossoms. 

Blossom  thinning  or  “pre-thinning” 
may  not  be  practical  in  sections  where 
Spring  frosts  are  a  constant  hazard, 
nor  where  other  adversities  of  the 
weather  may  enter  to  upset  calcula¬ 
tions,  yet  it  is  a  good  practice  with 
which  to  be  familiar,  if  only  for  the 
lesson  it  teaches. 


Apples  nicely  spaced — resulting  in  letter  size,  letter  color,  and  letter  tree  performance  in  coming  years. 


were  destroyed,  the  trees  blossomed  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Accordingly,  he  spent  two  days  in 
laboriously  cutting  off  all  the  blossoms  from  a  Bald¬ 
win  apple  tree  the  Spring  that  his  Baldwin  trees 
carried  a  heavy  bloom.  The  result  was  that  the 


alternately  bearing  apples,  might  well  afford  to  re¬ 
move  all  or  most  of  the  blossoms  from  a  tree  or 
two  in  the  “on”  year,  and  thus  have  trees  carrying 
fruit  each  year  thereafter.  Or,  if  only  one  tree  is 
available,  he  might  try  removing  the  blossoms  on  one 
branch  of  the  tree.  The  writer  recalls  an  old 
Gravenstein  apple  tree  which  he  treated  in  this 
way  a  number  of  years  ago  and  which  to  this  day 
carries  fruit  on  one  part  of  the  tree  one  year  and 
another  part  of  the  tree  the  next,  whereas  prior  to 
blossom-thinning  the  tree  bore  a  heavy  crop  one 
year  and  none  the  next. 

This  excellent  experiment  of  Robert  Manning's 
has  gone  all  but  unnoticed  until  recent  years.  And 
now  it  is  the  alert  Pacific  Northwest  which  is  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  thinning  apples  beginning  with 
the  bloom.  In  1927  at  Husum,  Wash.,  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  began  an  intensive  study  of  biennial  bear¬ 
ing  trees  of  the  Yellow  Newtown  and  the  Ortley.  He 
began  with  the  blossoms  and  removed  two  blossom 
clusters  and  left  the  third  on  certain  trees.  On 
other  trees  he  removed  three  blossom  clusters  and 
left  the  fourth.  Six  weeks  later  he  balanced  up  all 
the  trees  by  thinning  to  the  same  number  of  fruits 
per  tree,  so  that  he  had  one  fruiting  spur  left  to 
six  non-fruiting.  He  found,  incidentally,  that  only 
3  percent  of.  the  original  blossoms  were  left  to  de¬ 
velop  into  fruits  yet  they  were  enough  to  make  a 
full  crop. 

The  results  of  this  blossom-thinning  were  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  value  of  the 
crop  at  harvest.  The  most  surprising  and  most 
valuable  suggestion  from  the  study  lies  in  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  next  year  the  blossom-thinned 
trees  returned  with  a  36  to  56  percent  bloom,  while 
the  trees  not  blossom-thinned  carried  only  .7  percent 
bloom !  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  such  a 
marked  response  should  have  been  secured,  consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  that  even  the  trees  which  had  been 
blossom-thinned  were  nevertheless  thinned  six  weeks 
after  bloom. 

Mr.  McCormick  explains  these  results  on  what 
might  be  called  the  basis  of  “conser¬ 
vation  of  energy.”  For  instance,  he 
found  that  the  weight  of  apples  re¬ 
moved  in  thinning  six  weeks  after 
bloom  amounted  to  59  percent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  crop  at  harvest ! 
Thus,  the  blossom-thinned  trees  re¬ 
ceived  the  nitrogen  and  other  materials 
which  went  into  the  development  of 
fruits  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  and 
which  were  later  removed  and  thrown 
away.  Now,  it  is  well-known  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  early  in 
the  season  is  of  first  importance  in 
fruit-growing.  All  fertilizer  practices 
are  pointed  in  that  direction.  The  idea 
of  blossom-thinning  and  any  other 
practice  aimed  at  assisting  the  tree 
through  better  utilization  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  within  the  tree  itself,  is  worthy 
of  further  discussion  and  more  detailed 

t,  „  ,  .  .  ,  .  ... .  ,  .  , .  ,  ...  examination  by  research  workers. 

Results  of  early  peach  thinning  (left)  from  tree  not  thinned ;  right  from  tiee  thinned, 

June  12.  (To  Be  Continued) 
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Pruning  of  this  type  of  Kieffer  pear  is  a  form  of  fruit 

thinning. 

“blossom-thinned”  or  “pre-thinned”  Baldwin  tree 
carried  a  load  of  Baldwin  apples  the  next  year,  1847, 
while  the  rest  of  the  orchard  was  without  an  appre¬ 
ciable  crop. 

While  it  may  not  be  feasible  for  an  orchardist  to 
spend  two  days  removing  the  blossoms  from  a  single 
tree,  yet  a  home  orchardist  with  a  tree  or  two  of 


Ninety-one  years  ago,  in  1S46,  Robert 
Manning  of  Salem,  Mass.,  brought  to 
attention  the  effect  of  removal  of  the 
blossoms.  He  had  some  Baldwin  trees 
which  bore  fruit  every  other  year.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  after  a  severe 
Spring  frost  when  all  the  blossoms 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Cow  Pasture 

On  the  home  farm  10  to  12  cows  and  a  few  young 
stock  were  well  fed  on  40  acres  of  pasture  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush  season.  A  dry  July  and  August  resulted 
in  parched  grass  and  hungry  animals.  The  stunted 
growth  was  sometimes  eaten  to  the  roots.  Then 
came  Fall  rains  and  the  reviving  grass  was  stimu¬ 
lated  into  good  grazing  again.  This  is  typical  of 
the  old-time  cow  pasture. 

I  know  now  of  two  pasture  fields  which  grazed 
three  cows  to  the  acre  for  six  months  or  more.  At 
no  time  was  there  a  shortage  of  feed  or  a  drop  in 
the  milk  flow  because  of  drought.  The  solution  is 
artificial  rain  in  the  form  of  irrigation  water  applied 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks  through  the  dry  part  of 
the  season.  This  is  the  newest  thing  in  pasture 
development. 

The  climate  here  is  decidedly  humid  in  that  the 
annual  rainfall  is  40  to  50  inches.  But  little  rain 
comes  in  the  Summer  months.  The  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion  is  supplied  sometimes  by  damming  a  stream  and 
conducting  the  water  through  small  ditches  to  the 
pasture  field,  and  sometimes  by  pumping  from  a 
stream  or  well.  The  practice  of  watering  pastures 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  profitable 
returns  have  given  added  incentive. 

The  dairyman  is  fortunately  situated  to  make  ir¬ 
rigated  grazing  a  success.  Cows  turned  on  irrigated 
grass  almost  invariably  increase  in  the  milk  flow 
15  or  20  percent  even  though  well  fed  before.  Manger 
feeding  costs  25  to  40  cents  a  day,  whereas  irrigated 
grass  has  supplied  abundant  feed  at  a  cost  of  only 
5  to  10  cents  a  day  per  animal.  The  annual  cost  of 
producing  milk  on  irrigated  grass  has 
been  reduced  20  percent  through  pro¬ 
ducing  cheaper  and  more  abundant 
feed  for  six  or  seven  months. 

Irrigation  is  a  relatively  new  ven¬ 
ture  in  humid  climates.  Except  for 
producing  truck  crops  with  overhead 
spray  systems  very  little  irrigating  has 
been  practiced  outside  of  arid  climates. 

Irrigated  pastures  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  sometimes  valued  as  high  as 
$1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre.  I  could  not 
understand  such  a  valuation  until  I 
calculated  that  a  good  cow  produces 
5,000  pounds  of  milk  in  six  months. 

Four  such  cows  on  an  acre  with  no 
lean  periods  and  reasonably  good 
prices  for  milk  mean  a  return  that 
justifies  high  values. 

Throughout  most  of  the  humid  East 
Summer  droughts  of  considerable 
severity  are  likely  to  occur  any  season. 

Any  period  of  two  weeks  or  more  with¬ 
out  a  good  rain  is  a  drought  for  grass. 

In  fact  grass  cannot  make  satisfactory 
growth  on  less  than  four  to  six  inches 

per  month.  Irrigators  put  two  or  three 
1  ,  .  Oliver  Roiv 

inches  of  water  on  their  pastures  every 

two  weeks  as  long  as  the  dry  season  lasts.  When 
well  watered  in  warm  weather  grass  grows  almost 
unbelievably  rapid.  Records  kept  in  Pennsylvania 
show  that  the  growth  of  grass  in  one  month  of  the 
Spring  when  moisture  and  temperature  conditions 
are  most  favorable  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
growth  for  the  latter  half  of  the  season  when  mois¬ 
ture  is  usually  lacking.  The  use  of  irrigation  water 
prevents  the  drop  in  growth  rate  and  provides  even 
distribution  of  abundant  feed  through  the  whole 
grazing  season. 

When  abundance  of  water  can  be  insured  by  irri¬ 
gation,  fertilization  becomes  more  profitable.  In  dry 
seasons  fertilizers  not  only  fail  to  prove  helpful  but 
may  actually  prove  harmful.  Early  applications  of 
fertilizers  are  usually  more  effective  largely  because 
of  better  moisture  conditions.  Fertilizer  applied  on 
dry  soil  (as  is  often  unavoidable  if  used  in  July  or 
August)  cannot  be  very  effective  because  there  is 
neither  water  to  dissolve  the  fertilizer  nor  moisture 
to  enable  the  grass  to  assimilate  it. 

The  German  plan  of  intensive  fertilization,  known 
as  the  “Hohenheim  system,”  has  not  been  marked 
success  in  this  country.  This  system  demands  early 
and  liberal  fertilizing  with  minerals,  with  nitrogen 
used  at  intervals  of  about  two  months  through  the 
grazing  season.  The  later  nitrogen  applications  have 
not  been  as  effective  as  the  first  because  of  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture.  By  this  system  it  has  been  pos 
sible  to  carry  a  cow  on  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a 
half,  (less  than  half  the  carrying  capacity  of  ir¬ 
rigated  pastures). 

Supplemental  watering  alone  makes  it  possible  to 
carry  two  cows  to  an  acre  on  mediocre  lands.  With 
irrigated  Ladino  clover  under  favorable  conditions 
four  cows  an  acre  have  been  carried  for  seven 
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months,  with  grass  to  spare.  Water  does  not  take 
the  place  of  fertilizer  however.  Irrigators  report 
that  after  three  years  the  yield  of  grass  begins  to 
drop  unless  fertilizer  is  used.  Not  even  grass  can 
be  grown  continuously  in  luxuriance  unless  provision 
is  made  to  replace  the  fertility  removed  in  the  milk. 
A  Summer’s  milk  from  an  acre  of  grass  takes  off  as 
much  fertility  as  is  returned  in  two  bags  (100 
pounds  each)  of  high-grade  fertilizers.  When  the 
soil  is  poor  and  needs  building  up,  more  than  re¬ 
placement  of  fertility  should  be  provided  for. 

Not  every  one  is  conveniently  located  to  practice 
irrigation.  One  who  lives  on  a  small  stream  which 
runs  continuously  is  very  fortunate.  Any  stream 
which  delivers  as  much  as  50  to  700  gallons  of  water 
a  minute  may  find  profitable  use.  Last  season  a 
small  stream  carrying  less  than  100  gallons  a  minute 
was  utilized  to  irrigate  12  acres  of  Ladino  pasture, 
which  supplied  food  for  35  head  of  cows.  Plans  are 
under  way  to  double  or  triple  the  area  irrigated. 
Such  small  streams  do  not  supply  enough  water  for 
gravity  irrigation.  In  the  case  referred  to,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  centrifugal  pump,  operated  by  a  five- 
horse  electric  motor  was  used  to  pump  the  water. 
Distribution  was  by  means  of  a  system  of  pipes  laid 
on  top  of  the  land.  Garden  hose  was  attached  to 
the  pipes,  and  connected  to  slowly  revolving  sprin¬ 
klers  such  as  are  sometimes  used  on  lawns.  The 
hose  was  moved  to  a  new  place  each  morning  and 
night.  Installation  of  the  system  cost  $65  an  acre. 
The  cost  of  irrigation  was  about  $3  to  $4  per  cow 
for  the  season  of  six  or  seven  months. 

Gravity  is  the  cheapest  means  that  can  be  used 
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for  spreading  water  on  grass  land.  To  use  a  gravity 
system  the  surface  of  the  field  must  be  smooth  so 
that  water  will  spread  evenly.  A  large  amount  of 
water  must  be  obtained  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
have  sufficient  volume  to  cause  rapid  and  uniform 
spreading.  The  cost  of  distributing  water  by  gravity 
is  very  little  after  the  system  is  once  planned  and 
provided. 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  irrigation,  where 
water  is  available,  is  unfamiliarity  with  the  meth¬ 
ods.  In  the  very  dry  sections  every  farmer  irrigates 
and  thinks  no  more  of  it  than  any  other  farm  opera¬ 
tion.  In  humid  sections  few  know  how  to  irrigate, 
but  the  rewards  justify  the  effort  to  learn.  The  old- 
time  dairy  farmer  had  to  have  silage,  and  mill  feeds 
to  supplement  his  short  pastures  in  the  dry  season. 
The  present-day  dairyman  can  carry  four  to  six 
limes  as  many  cows  on  the  same  grazing  area  irri¬ 
gated  and  have  them  well  fed  (a  complete  ration) 
for  six  or  seven  months.  The  evolution  of  pastures 
through  better  fertilizing,  watering,  selection  of 
grasses,  and  good  management  has  made  pasture 
lands  the  most  profitable  acres  on  the  dairy  farm. 


Oregon. 
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It.  N.-Y. — In  casual  trips  throughout  the  East, 
we  have  noticed  more  than  50  locations  where 
gravity  irrigation  was  possible.  A  search  would 
doubtless  reveal  ten  times  that  number.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  worth  considering  by  anyone  who  has  a  living 
stream  running  through  his  land.  The  lay  of  the 
land  is  sometimes  deceptive  as  to  just  what  may  be 
done  with  a  stream.  An  elevation  may  not  be  so 
nearly  out  of  reach  as  suspected.  Lying  on  the 
ground  and  looking  across  a  level  often  shows  un¬ 
expected  possibilities. 


June  10,  1937 

What  is  The  Grange? 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  great  farm  fraternity 
has  a  membership  close  to  a  million,  and  its  having 
functioned  for  a  period  of  70  years,  the  Grange  is 
still  an  unknown  quantity  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
As  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  farm  bodies,  with  out¬ 
standing  record  of  achievement  that  has  brought 
blessings  to  those  outside  the  order  fully  equal  to  the 
benefits  derived  by  its  own  adherents,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  what  the  Grange  is  and  what 
it  has  accomplished. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Grange  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  our  Civil  War.  Following  the  great  con¬ 
flict  between  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  A  deep- 
seated  hatred,  engendered  by  the  bitter  struggle,  re¬ 
mained  to  obstruct  the  work  of  regeneration.  The 
freeing  of  the  slaves  had  demoralized  labor  condi¬ 
tions.  Farms  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  contesting 
armies.  Agricultural  conditions  were  in  a  state  of 
demoralization. 

President  Andrew  Johnson  and  Commissioner 
Isaac  Newton,  after  conferring  as  to  what  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  could  do  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
decided  upon  sending  a  representative  into  the 
stricken  South  to  gather  the  facts  existing  there  in 
agriculture.  This  mission  was  offered  to  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley,  a  native  of  Boston  who  had,  in  1849, 
gone  to  Northern  Minnesota  and  taken  up  a  govern¬ 
ment  land  claim.  In  1S64,  due  to  a  plague  of  grass¬ 
hoppers,  which  had  brought  ruin  to  his  crops,  he 
had  gone  to  Washington  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  help  out  his  farm  in¬ 
come.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Commissioner  Newton,  who  was  deeply 
impressed  with  Kelley’s  ability.  And 
so  this  important  task  of  visiting  the 
farms  of  the  South  was  intrusted  to 
Kelley. 

Kelley  left  Washington  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  January  13,  1S66.  lie  visited  many 
plantations  in  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  wdiere  he  was  kindly  greeted, 
partly  through  his  Masonic  affiliations. 
During  his  investigations  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  perhaps  a  farm  fra¬ 
ternity,  embracing  both  the  people  of 
the  South  and  the  North,  might  prove 
very  helpful  in  bringing  about  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  two  sections,  so 
recently  at  war. 

In  April  he  returned  to  Washington 
with  his  report.  Then  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  former  home  in  Boston.  Here 
he  confided  to  his  niece,  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Hall,  his  dream  of  a  farm  fra¬ 
ternity.  Much  interested,  she  urged 
her  uncle  to  admit  women  into  the 
new  order  on  an  equal  basis  with  men. 

„  ,  Later  her  suggestion  was  carried  out 
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and  the  Grange  became  the  first  fra¬ 
ternity  to  acknowledge  the  equality  of  man  and 
woman. 

In  November,  1866,  Kelley  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  William  M.  Ire¬ 
land,  one  of  the  chief  clerks  in  the  department.  To 
Ireland  Kelley  unbosomed  his  plans  for  a  farm 
brotherhood.  Later  Kelley  made  the  acquaintance 
of  William  Saunders,  one  of  America’s  leading  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  then  an  official  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  became  much  interested  in 
Kelley’s  plan.  Other  friends  were  added  to  the 
circle,  including  Dr.  John  Trimble,  John  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Rev.  Aaron  G.  Grosh,  all  government  em¬ 
ployes.  Later  Francis  M.  McDowell,  a  New  York 
State  vineyardist,  was  also  included  in  the  group. 
These  constituted  what  are  now  known  as  the  Seven 
Founders  of  the  Order. 

The  new  fraternity  was  formally  launched  De¬ 
cember  4,  1867,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  with 
William  Saunders  as  Master  and  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley  as  secretary  of  the  National  Grange.  Soon 
afterwards  Kelley  resigned  his  position  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service  and  started  out  to  organize  Granges. 
New  York  State  holds  the  honor  of  having  the  first 
Subordinate  Grange  ever  organized.  It  was  born  at 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  April  16,  1868.  In 
those  pioneer  days  Kelley  did  much  organization 
work  in  his  adopted  State,  Minnesota.  As  a  result 
the  first  State  Grange  was  formed  in  Minnesota, 
February  23,  1869.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the 
number  of  Subordinate  Granges  numbered  1,005.  At 
the  ninth  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange  in 
1875  the  membership  had  grown  to  762,263,  the  larg¬ 
est  Grange  States  being  in  the  South  and  West.  At 
that  time  New  York,  (Continued  on  Page  486) 
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Thoughts  on  Farm  Supervision 

My  farm  lias  brought  home  one  conviction  to  me ; 
the  common  idea  of  socialism  will  not  succeed  on 
the  farm  unless  backed  up  by  the  bayonet.  Farm 
work  is  not  readily  divided  into  “units  of  work,” 
as  factory  or  industrial  work  may  be.  In  a  social¬ 
istic  state  the  theory  is  that  each  individual  will 
put  in  his  or  her  unit  of  work  and  take  out  his  or 
her  support. 

I  say  farm  work  cannot  be  divided  into  these 
“units”  comparable  in  value  to  society  of  other  units 
of  work.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  farming  par¬ 
takes  of  many  different  characteristics.  It  is  labor, 
but  it  is  also  management.  It  is  production,  but 
it  also  involves  distribution.  It  is  manufacturing, 
and  it  is  also  marketing.  It  is  both  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  capitalism. 

The  factory  worker  may  readily  have  his  unit  of 
work  determined,  according  to  the  apparent  needs 
(?)  of  society.  The  foreman  or  straw  boss  may 
have  his  duties  prescribed  for  him.  Even  “capital” 
may  theoretically  be  regimented  to  the  general 
needs.  But  on  what  basis  may  an  occupation  which 
partakes  of  all  these  be  apportioned? 

Suppose  it  is  determined,  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  that  my  unit  of  work  in  farm  socialism 
is  to  be  14  hours  of  labor  per  day — certainly  the 
average  farmer  puts  in  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  that  my  14  hours  are  demonstrated  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  six  or  eight  hours  of  the 
factory  worker,  otherwise  my  “incentive”  to  work  for 
such  socialistic  plan  will  be  given  a  serious  crimp 
in  the  very  beginning!  I  put  in  my  unit  of  work 
and  just  as  I  complete  the  day's  task,  late  at  night, 
I  see  a  storm  coming  up  out  of  the  west.  The  young 
stock  is  in  the  back  pasture  where  there  is  no 
shelter.  I  am  tired,  and  am  anxious  to  eat  supper. 

What  is  my  attitude  of  mind?  My  old  training 
prompts  me  to  delay  my  own  comfort  just  then,  go 
to  the  back  pasture,  release  the  young  stock  and 
bring  it  to  shelter.  But  a  new  element  has  been 
introduced  into  my  thinking.  I  shrug  my  shoulders 
and  say  to  myself :  “I  have  put  in  my  unit  of  work 
today.  The  factory  man  stops  when  his  whistle 
blows,  why  should  I  work  a  little  longer  when  he 
wouldn’t  do  it?”  My  farmers’  conscience  may  prick 
me  a  bit  but  I  soon  get  over  that.  I  reflect  that  if 
there  are  any  losses  the  government — society  as  a 
whole— will  have  to  shoulder  them.  I  have  been  a 
good  citizen  in  the  socialistic  order ;  I  have  done 
my  particular  bit  to  the  full  letter. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  such  conception  of 
farm  work?  The  whole  crux  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  idea  as  applied  to  farming  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  paramount  matter  of  super¬ 
vision.  Supervision  is  the  big  thing  whether  under 
socialism,  autocracy  or  under  the  old  system  of  free 
enterprise.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  provided  de¬ 
termines  the  measure  of  “freedom”  of  action  the 
individual  enjoys.  Perhops  it  may  be  glibly  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  individual  will  be  so  zealous  and 
happy  that  he  will  somehow  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  (judged 
by  the  collective  needs) 
without  having  it  im¬ 
posed  upon  him.  Autoc¬ 
racy  makes  no  such  im¬ 
practical  assumption ; 
indeed,  it  takes  the  op¬ 
posite  view.  It  imposes 
supervision  upon  the 
individual,  k  nowing 
that  he  is  an  indolent 
creature  by  nature  and 
no  chances  can  be  taken 
with  him.  That  imposed 
supervision  ranges  all 
the  way  from  mild  regi¬ 
mentation  to  physical 
slavery,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  the  auto¬ 
cratic  control.  Under 
the  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  supervision  is  im¬ 
posed  by  the  individual 
himself.  The  incentive 
of  profit  and  ambition 
to  elevate  himself  eco¬ 
nomically  are  two  great 
motives  animating  this 
imposition  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline. 

As  a  farmer  under 
this  system,  when  I  see 
that  storm  coming  tip  in 
the  west  late  at  night, 


direct  attack  upon  them  at  times  as  being  some 
thing  pernicious  and  “anti-social.”  How  is  it,  then, 
to  provide  supervision  to  see  to  it  that  sufficient 
production  is  attained  to  sustain  society  and  absorb 
its  losses?  Supervision  just  naturally  does  not  “hap¬ 
pen.”  It  has  to  be  imposed,  because  no  human  being 
naturally  likes  it  in  the  first  instance.  Small  boys 
dislike  to  wash  their  ears,  to  go  to  school,  and 
sometimes  to  go  to  work  when  the  time  comes.  Many 
grown  boys  never  learn  that  self-discipline  which 
insures  success.  Will  they,  then,  be  happier  in  a 
society  where  they  are  compelled  to  do  their  bit, 
perhaps  at  work  that  is  drudgery  to  them? 

As  a  farmer,  I  see  only  the  specter  of  the  bayonet 
as  the  answer.  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  not  but  a 
step  from  such  sociatistic  ideas  to  dictatorship, 
a  step  so  short  that  we  will  never  realize  until  too 
late  that  we  are  caught  in  the  old,  old  meshes  of 
history's  mistakes.  As  I  see  it  part  of  Europe 
started  out  in  this  way  and  quickly  ehaged  to  dic¬ 
tatorships.  Was  it  because  they  found  their  plan 
overlooked  one  thing — adequate  supersivison  to 
make  it  “work?”  chf.sla  j.  sherlock. 


The  Men  With  the  Plows 

They  came  out  of  the  east  and  settled  on  the 
prairies  in  the  early  days.  They  tore  up  the  sod 
that  nature  had  patiently  and  laboriously  laid  on 
the  sand  of  the  plains.  They  plowed  early  and  often. 
They  raised  stock  and  more  stock — till  it  grazed 
such  of  the  prairie  as  they  were  not  plowing  every 
year — down  so  not  a  vestige  of  grass  remained.  Then 
a  short  drought  and  some  violent  rains,  and  some 
briefly  flooded  valleys  below  them,  and  then  “the 
prairie  was  green  again,”  and  all  was  well.  Nothing 
learned. 

Then  more  plowing — more  frantic  exploitation  of 
this  soil — more  over-grazing  of  the  rich  prairie  pas¬ 
ture  areas— and  more  floods,  more  drought  stricken 
areas.  Some  wreckage.  Nothing  learned. 

Again  persistent  annual  plowing,  sub-soiling,  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  and  continued  frantic  exploitation 
of  the  soil ;  sod  covering  of  the  soil  widely  des¬ 
troyed  ;  humus  content  of  the  soil  rapidly  reduced  by 
wind  and  water  erosion  with  no  replenishment ; 
again  greater  floods  in  the  low-land  areas  due  to 
more  rapid  run-off  of  prairie  rainfall  because  the 
soil  was  rapidly  losing  its  natural  capacity  to  store 
water.  Then  a  longer,  more  drastic  drought  with 
more  wreckage.  Nothing  learned  by  anyone  con¬ 
cerned.  Finally  rain  and  “the  prairie  is  green  again.” 
But  with  thinner  grass,  weaker  grass,  less  desirable 
grass,  more  weeds,  because  the  persisted  plowing  and 
the  semi-starved  cattle  have  destroyed  the  desirable 
grass  by  preventing  reseeding. 

Then  another  frantic  orgy  of  plowing  and  over- 
grazing  to  recoup  losses.  Many  farms  now  operated 
by  tenants  with  bank  supervision.  The  tenant  must 
exploit  the  soil  to  the  limit  to  pay  his  rent.  The 
bank  manager  must  “get  in  his  rents”  or  lose  his 
job.  Each  thinks  only  of  the  present.  Neither  is 
concerned  with  the  future.  There  is  more  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation. 
More  erosion  as  the 
grass  and  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil  both 
decline.  Still  nothing 
learned. 

Then  mounting  mort¬ 
gages,  declining  crops, 
intensified  exploitation 
to  pay  interest,  multi¬ 
plied  and  growing  gul¬ 
lies,  bare  spots  where 
neither  grass  nor  crops 
will  grow.  Lean  cattle, 
unpaid  interest,  mort¬ 
gage  foreclosure,  auc¬ 
tion  sales.  Rapid  run¬ 
off  of  erratic  rainfall, 
terrific  floods  of  wide 
low-land  areas.  Five 
years  of  drought,  un¬ 
parallelled  disaster. 
Stock  gone,  people  gone, 
bankruptcy,  non  -  resi- 
dent  ownership.  Nothing 
learned.  “The  prairie  is 
green  again.”  Every¬ 
body’s  happy  and  hope¬ 
ful.  Ready  to  go  blithe¬ 
ly  on  with  the  same  in¬ 
sane  distribution  of  our 
natural  heritage  —  the 
grass  and  the  grass- 
created  soil,  a  fool’s 
paradise  idea.  g.  g. 


although  I  am  tired  out  and  have  long  since  earned 
my  supper  and  an  hour  of  rest,  I  take  an  extra  hour 
—two,  if  necessary — to  go  to  the  back  pasture  and 
bring  the  young  stock  to  shelter.  Do  I  do  this 
solely  because  I  am  animated  by  the  thought  of  my 
private  profit  involved?  Yes,  partly,  but  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  thought  of  profit  never  enters  my 
mind.  There  is  another  incentive  too  often  over¬ 
looked  in  attacks  upon  the  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  an  extra  hour’s 
work  at  the  proper  time,  even  though  it  be  added  to 
my  long  day,  will  often  save  me  a  day,  a  week,  or 
even  more  later  on.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the 


This  pleasihg  and  peaceful  picture  on  the  Benjamin 
Farm,  Kirkwood,  Broome  County,  was  sent  in  by  one 

of  our  interested  readers,  Miss.  Erma  V.  Shepherd. 

incentive  of  ownership — doing  the  thing  at  the  right 
time  in  order  to  save  unnecessary  work  later.  It  is 
the  discipline  of  self  to  the  task  at  hand. 

The  trouble  with  socialism  as  a  motivating  force 
on  the  farm  is  that  it  removes  all  of  these  incentives 
in  self  and  transfers  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
for  supervision  to  society  as  a  whole.  Any  losses 
which  now  are  to  be  absorbed  by  the  individual  as  a 
form  of  penalty  are  to  be  absorbed  by  collective 
society.  The  easy  assumption  is  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  “profit”  or  “surplus”  in  collective  effort  to 
absorb  them  without  serious  dislocation  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

Such  ownership  clearly  destroys  the  usual  in¬ 
centives  of  private  ownership;  indeed,  it  makes  a 


mi  m „  m  7  •  n  Photo  by  Lens  &  Letters,  N.Y. 

vliurcn,  m  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  is  one  of  the  historic  landmarks  of  the  Island.  It  teas  built 
in  1  <  1  ( ,  and  was  in  continuous  use  from  then  until  1861.  During  that  time  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ordination 
of  such  famous  clerics  as  Samuel  Buel ,  Lyman  Beecher  and  Stephen  M ershon. 
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I  PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


TOMATO  . 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.25 

Cabbage  . 

1.35 

1.80 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

. . .  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

. .  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

..  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

. .  .75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  . . . . 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Broccoli  . 

. . .  .60 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

Collard  . 

1.35 

1.80 

1.00 

Lettuce  . 

1.35 

2.00 

1.50 

Beet  . . 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

Celery — 

Ready  June  20  . 

..  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

QUANTITY  PRICES  P^tsOt3orOfmo50r°e0 

shipment  railway 
express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000;  Cauliflower  $2.50 
per  1000;  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

A  complete  line  of  high 
grade  seeds,  before  ordering 
seeds  we  suggest  sending 
for  our  catalogue.  We  have  been  established  in 
the  seed  business  for  over  30  years. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &.  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEBBEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


PLANTS 

Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  use  yellow  resistant  strains  of  Cabbage  seed. 
It  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  All 
other  plants  grown  from  Selected  seed  in  leading 
varieties.  5000 

TRANSPORTATION  PREPAID  or  more 

100  500  1000  f.  o.  b. 

Sewell 


Cabbage  . $0.40 

Cauliflower  . 60 

Tomato  . 50 

Pepper  . 60 

Egg  Plant,  Tomato.. 

Pepper  Transplanted.  1.50 

Sweet  Potato  . 60 

Broccoli  &  B.  Sprouts  .50 
Beet  &  Lettuce . 50 

CATALOG  ON 


$1.25 

$1.80 

$1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

1.25 

1.80 

1.25 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

1.75 

3.25 

3.00 

1.50 

2.40 

2.00 

1.50 

2.40 

2.00 

REQUES1 


C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION — Bamsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25,  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua  then 
two  miles  to  Bamsboro. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — 150  Acres  this  Season— Cab¬ 
bage  Plants;  Copenhagen  Market,  Goldenacre,  Flat- 
dutch.  Danish  Ballhead.  (Short  Stem)  Allseasons, 
(Yellows  Resistant)  and  Wakefield  $1-1000,  10,000- 
S7  50  Onion  Plants;,  same  price.  Early  Snowball  Cau¬ 
liflower  Plants;  $2.50-1000,  5000-$l0.  Tomato  Plants; 
Marglohe  Rutgers,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Stone  and 
Baltimore  $1.00-1000,  I0,000-$7.50.  Sweet  Potato 

Plants-  $1.50-1000,  1 0,000-$ 1 2.50.  We  use  Certified 

Treated  Seeds,  all  planted  on  new  land.  Our  25  years 
experience  is  your  protection.  Shipping  capacity  over 
%  million  daily.  Our  plants  are  selected  and  graded 
and  are  better  than  field-run  plants.  Wei?  packed  and 

Tp!  VIRGINIA 

FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  300,  50c;  500,  75c,  1000,  $1.00 
prepaid.  75c  thousand  collect.  Pnzet alter  and  C  rystal 
Wax  Onions  same  price.  Tomato  Fljmts :  _ Ifi- arK  °?1?' 
Stone.  Baltimore,  300-60c  5W-85C  lOOO-JI^O  prepaid; 
SI- 1000  collect  Potato  Plants:  300- 75c,  500-$ I,  1000- 
$  75nre™  Cauliflower:  IOO-35C,  $2.50-1000  prepaid. 
Fenner-  35C-IOO.  $2.50-1000,  prepaid.  Good  plants,  moss 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS— Tomato,  certified  No. 
1  stock:  Marglohe,  Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper  John 
Baer  Clark’s  Early,  Stone  and  Baltimore:  500-75C, 

1 000-$  1.50,  5000  and  over  $1.25  per  1000.  Pepper:  As- 
grew.  King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  Ruby 
Giant  and  Red  Cayenne  (hot):  500-$ I .  IOOO-$2,  5000 
and  over  $1.75  per  1000.  Sweet  Potato:  Porto  Rico, 
Early  Triumph,  and  Big  Stem  Jersey:  500- 75c,  1000- 
$1  25  5000  and  over  $1  per  1000.  Good  plants  and 
prompt  shipment  guaranteed. 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 

m  HUTS  PREPAID  —  Any  item  25c  (5  items  $1). 
rLAII  I  6  Ageratum,  3  Begonia,  1  B'heart,  6  C  nation. 
4  Columbine,  8  Coleus,  3  D’phinium,  3  Digitalis,  8 
Daisy,  9  Glad,  6  H’trope,  3  Lantana,  3  Lobelia.  12  Pe¬ 
tunia,  10  Pansy,  6  Snap,  12  Sage  6  Vinca,  6  V  bena,  12 
Zinnia,  18  Pep,  12  E  Pit.  (Aster,  Beet.  Brocli,  Brussel. 
C flower  Cel  Onion,  Let.,  S.Pota.,  TObac,  3  Doz.  25c, 
300-$n’  Tomato  3  doz.  25c,  I0O-5OC,  IOOO-$3.75.  Cah- 
bage  MangS  doz  10c.  I00-40c,  300-SI.  IOOO-$2,  3000- 
$5T  List.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

HARDY.  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS-Broccoli, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Eggplant,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Moss  Packed.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Largest  Individual 
Grower.  1500  Acres  Vegetable  Plants.  Descriptive 
Folder.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 

Gardeners  grow  ripe 
tomatoes  2  wks.  earlier 
with  our  hardy,  field 
grown  tomato  plants.  Leading  varieties  grown  from 
best  Certified  Seed-Sl.SO  per  thousand.  Largest  In¬ 
dividual  Grower.  1500  Acres  in  Vegetable  Plants.  Write 
for  list.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia 

PLANTS  Millions  Acre,  Copenhagen, 

10  000-$7.50.  Cauliflower:  (Snowball)  and  Celery,  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  postpaid,  I0O-50C,  250-$l,  500-$l.50,  1000- 
S2  50-  ExDress,  5000- $10.  Critically  assorted.  Guaran- 
t4d  Lirt  free.  W.  J.  MYERS.  MASSILLON,  OHIO 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Special  wholesale  prices.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Onion  Plants,  75c- 1000,  IO.OOO-$6,  50,000-$25. 
Cauliflower:  $2-1000,  I0,000-$I5.  Tomato  Plants,  from 
Certified  Seeds :$l - 1000,  IO,OO0-$7.5O.  Sweet  Potato 

Piants:  $1.50-1000,  I0,000-$I2.50  Prompt  shipments, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ball  Head, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Red  and  Savoy,  field  grown,  $!- 
1000,  $8.50-10,000.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Tomato 
Plants,  all  kinds.  $1.50-1000.  Peppers  and  Egg  Plants, 
best  kinds,  $3-1000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  BRISTOL,  PA. 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  EQU IPM ENT— Porous  rain 
hose,  100  ft.  $6.  Overhead  irrigation  nozzles  4c.  Auto¬ 
matic  plant  setters.  Hamilton  Mffl.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Mich. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


Ruralisms 


The  Chinese  Bellflower. — Here  is 
an  inquiry  about  a  handsome  perennial : 

I  find  Platycodon,  or  Chinese  bell¬ 
flower,  mentioned  in  a  few  catalogs.  I 
believe  the  white  is  called  Mariesi.  There 
is  a  Grandiflorum  which  is  described  as 
with  blue  flower.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
unusual  perennial,  hut  seems  to  be  little 
known.  Have  seen  it  described  as  best 
in  its  third  year,  needing  division  after 
that.  It  appears  to  grow  readily  from 
seed,  but  does  not  bloom  until  the  second 
year.  The  roots  are  something  like  pars¬ 
nips  in  appearance. 

The  Chinese  bellflower  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  hardy  plant.  It  prefers  a  sunny 
border,  where  the  large  bell-shaped  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  all  Summer.  P.  Ma¬ 
riesi  is  a  dwarf  species  with  broad,  thick 
foliage  and  large  flowers  of  a  deep  violet 
blue  borne  on  12-inch  stems.  It  blooms 
profusely,  and  is  excellent  for  the  rock 
garden,  or  planted  in  front  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  border.  There  is  a  variety  with 
white  flowers,  P.  Mariesi  album.  Platy¬ 
codon  grandiflorum  is  taller  in  growth, 
producing  large  deep  blue  flowers  on  20- 
inch  stems.  There  is  a  wliite-flowered 
form  of  this  also.  They  flower  profusely 
throughout  the  Summer.  These  bell¬ 
flowers  demand  a  deep  light  sandy  loam, 
with  good  drainage,  in  a  sunny  position. 
They  may  be  planted  either  in  early 
Spring  or  Fall,  but  once  planted  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  The 
Platycodons  are  easily  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  Spring,  and  the  plants  are  also 
increased  by  early  Spring  division.  This 
plant  is  also  known  as  balloon-flower,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inflated  form  of  the  buds. 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  was  originally 
called  Campanula  grandiflora ;  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Europe  from  Eastern  Asia 
in  1782.  P.  Mariesi  is  of  more  recent 
introduction.  These  plants  remind  us 
that  there  are  other  very  satisfactory 
bellflowers,  in  addition  to  the  popular 
Canterbury  bells,  which  are  biennials. 
These  are  Campanulas,  and  among  the 
very  satisfactory  perennials  we  find  a 
long  list  of  varieties  that  are  hardy  and 
dependable,  both  low-growing  sorts  for 
the  rockery  and  tall  ones  for  the  border. 
The  Carpathian  harebell,  Campanula 
carpatica,  is  an  especially  pretty  species 
that  forms  compact  tufts  about  eight 
inches  high.  The  type  has  clear  blue 
flowers  borne  erect  on  wiry  stems,  but 
there  is  a  white  variety  also.  It  begins 
blooming  in  June,  and  continues  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  until  October.  This 
plant  makes  an  excellent  edging  for  a 
border,  hut  likes  a  cool  position  with 
partial  shade,  being  a  mountain  plant. 
It  does  well  in  a  rock  garden,  hut  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  of  all  bellflowers 
for  the  rockery  is  Campanula  muralis, 
which  is  very  dwarf,  bearing  a  profusion 
of  dark  blue  flowers  in  June.  This  may 
be  called  the  wall  bellflower;  European 
gardeners  grow  it  freely  on  stone  walls. 
Campanula  rotundifolia  is  the  harebell  or 
blue  bells  of  Scotland,  a  charming  plant 
that  does  well  partially  shaded ;  it  bears 
spikes  of  dark  blue  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  The  variety  commonly  called 
peach  bells,  C.  persicifolia,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all ;  the  horticultural  form  Gran¬ 
diflora  comes  in  two  types,  one  bearing 
white  flowers,  the  other  bright  blue.  They 
grow  two  feet  tall,  and  usually  spread 
quite  rapidly,  having  a  tendency  to  crowd 
out  other  plants  if  not  restrained.  But 
they  are  grand  perennials,  and  the  blue 
and  white  forms  are  very  effective  grown 
together.  It  is  desirable  to  lift  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  clumps  every  second  or  third 
year,  replanting  in  well-enriched  soil,  to 
insure  free  blooming.  All  the  Campanu¬ 
las  like  rich  garden  soil,  and  all  are  the 
better  for  dividing  every  second  or  third 
year.  The  dwarf  sorts  endure  shade,  at 
least  part  of  the  day,  but  the  tall  varie¬ 
ties  like  sun.  We  like  to  plant  them  in 
Autumn,  but  they  do  well  with  Spring 
planting,  if  more  convenient.  Most  deal¬ 
ers  in  hardy  plants  offer  a  long  list  of 
Campanulas ;  we  have  only  named  a  few 
personal  favorites.  One  of  the  great  fav¬ 
orites  in  the  rock  garden  is  Campanula 
garganica,  native  to  Italy  and  Dalmatia ; 
this  forms  a  low  spreading  tuft  covered 
with  star-like  flowers,  light  blue  with  a 
white  eye.  It  is  accounted  thoroughly 
hardy  in  a  well-drained  location,  and  is 
lovely  hanging  over  a  rocky  ledge,  but  so 
far  we  have  only  met  it  in  other  people’s 
gardens,  not  in  our  own. 

A  Quaint  Old  Peony. — Last  Septem¬ 
ber  we  made  a  passing  reference  to 
Paeonia  tenuifolia,  a  variety  having  finely 
cut  leaves  and  a  single  flower,  deep  red 
with  conspicuous  golden  stamens.  As  a 
result  of  that  note  a  kind  reader  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sent  us  roots  of  it  last  Fall ;  she 
had  the  plant  growing  in  a  very  old  gar¬ 
den,  but  had  not  known  its  botanical 
name.  To  our  surprise  and  pleasure,  one 
of  these  roots  flowered  this  year,  in  the 
middle  of  May;  peonies  are  not  always 


so  obliging  in  giving  bloom  the  first  sea¬ 
son  after  planting.  This  plant  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  Southeastern  Europe  as 
well  as  Western  Asia;  we  are  told  that 
it  was  introduced  from  Siberia  in  17G5. 
There  is  also  a  form  with  double  flowers, 
introduced  from  Russia  about  a  century 
ago.  The  original  type  seems  to  have 
disappeared  from  trade  lists,  though  no 
doubt  peony  specialists  still  have  it,  but 
it  is  reported  from  time  to  time  in  old 
country  gardens,  often  where  it  has  been 
inherited  from  some  flower-loving  ances¬ 
tor.  Our  plants  seem  to  be  very  much  at 
home,  perhaps  because  their  new  environ¬ 
ment  is  also  an  old  garden.  The  erect, 
cupped  crimson  flower,  surrounded  by 
finely  cut  foliage  is  really  quite  sugges¬ 
tive  of  its  relative,  the  Ranunculus. 
There  is  another  single  crimson  peony 
sometimes  found  in  old  gardens,  the  origi¬ 
nal  Paeonia  officinalis,  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  four  centuries ;  the  early 
double  red  peony  which  our  grandmothers 
grew  is  Officinalis  rubra  flore  plena. 
These  old  red  “pineys”  lived  undisturbed 
for  generations,  making  large  clumps  that 
flowered  profusely. 

Tran  splanting  Ltly-of-t  tie-valley. 
— One  of  our  readers  asks  when  to  trans¬ 
plant  lily-of-the-valley.  The  garden  au¬ 
thorities  tell  us  that  this  should  be  done 
very  early  in  Spring,  or  late  in  the  Fall, 
but  our  own  preference  is  to  treat  these 
plants  like  Irises,  and  transplant  after 
blooming  is  over,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  ripen.  This  is  usually  about  July. 
The  roots  take  hold  at  once,  and  make 
strong  buds,  so  there  is  no  lack  of  flow¬ 
ers  the  following  Spring.  There  is  also 
the  advantage  of  thinning  out  super¬ 
fluous  roots  after  one  has  enjoyed  the 
flowers.  They  should  be  planted  about 
six  inches  apart,  for  they  soon  spread. 
A  cool  shady  place  is  their  preference.  A 
deep  rich,  rather  moist  soil  gives  the  fin¬ 
est  flower  spikes,  but  in  our  own  garden 
they  grow  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  large  trees  which 
are  likely  to  starve  the  soil.  A  particu¬ 
larly  good  place  for  lily-of-the-valley  is 
along  the  north  side  of  a  house,  where 
there  is  often  a  narrow  border  along  a 
cement  path.  Ferns,  lily-of-the-valley 
and  English  ivy  will  usually  fill  such  a 
place  attractively.  Many  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  bright  red  berries  produced  by 
the  lily-of-the-valley ;  very  few  flower 
spikes  develop  there,  but  we  have  some 
every  year. 

Failure  of  Narcissus  Flowers.  ■ — 
We  are  asked  each  season  why  daffodils 
fail  to  bloom ;  in  these  cases  there  is 
either  a  complete  absence  of  flowers,  or 
else  the  buds  form,  but  dry  up  and  wither 
without  developing.  The  usual  causes 
for  this  trouble  are  drought,  starvation, 
or  too  much  shade.  A  dry  soil,  and  es¬ 
pecially  one  robbed  by  tree  roots  is  likely 
to  cause  loss  of  bloom.  Soil  for  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  en¬ 
riched  ;  stable  manure  is  good,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  bulbs  when 
they  are  planted.  While  a  sheltered 
place,  with  partial  shade,  is  congenial, 
dense  shade  is  not.  Another  possible 
cause  of  poor  bloom  is  cutting  the  foliage 
before  it  dries  off.  It  is  very  necessary 
for  the  foliage  to  grow  and  remain  green 
as  long  as  possible,  for  the  flower  buds 
for  the  following  season  are  made  during 
the  period  between  the  time  of  bloom  and 
the  dying  of  the  foliage.  If  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  foliage  to 
replant  the  bed  for  Summer  effect.  The 
bulbs  should  be  lifted  with  foliage  intact, 
and  planted  temporarily  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  to  complete  their  growth. 
When  transplanting  Narcissus  bulbs  it  is 
wise  to  examine  them  discarding  any  that 
show  rot,  as  basal  rot,  beginning  at  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  is  a  troublesome  fun¬ 
gous  disease,  produced  by  a  fusarium  in¬ 
habiting  the  soil.  It  is  said  to  affect  the 
large  trumpet  sorts  more  than  other  va¬ 
rieties,  but  so  far  our  bulbs  have  been 
free  from  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  daffodils,  we 
must  say  a  word  for  the  magnificent 
white  variety  Mrs.  E.  II.  Krelage,  which 
we  grew  for  the  first  time  this  season.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  White  King  Al¬ 
fred,  this  latter  variety  standing  out 
among  the  yellow  trumpets  as  the  king 
of  them  all.  Mrs.  Krelage  is  large,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  finely  formed,  the  perianth  white, 
the  trumpet  shaded  with  a  faint  yellow¬ 
ish  tone,  the  whole  giving  an  effect  of 
waxen  purity.  We  were  so  charmed  with 
the  effect  it  gave  against  a  background  of 
foliage  that  we  want  more  of  its  type. 
It  is  time  now  to  study  the  bulb  catalogs, 
for  it  is  always  wise  to  send  in  orders 
early.  Our  stock  of  trumpet  daffodils  is 
large,  but  restricted  to  a  few  varieties; 
we  have  become  much  interested  in  the 
Leedsi  and  Barri  groups,  the  shorter 
cups  showing  such  charming  variations 
in  structure  and  color.  e.  T.  royle. 
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What  Is  the  Grange? 

(Continued  from  Page  483) 

now  the  leading  Grange  State,  had  but 
11.723  members. 

Two  great  rallying  cries  brought  about 
this  marvelous  growth  of  the  Grange  in 
so  brief  a  period,  excessive  freight  rates 
and  monopolies.  Farmers  thought  they 
saw  in  this  new  order  a  means  to  combine 
to  secure  relief  against  what  they  believed 
was  grievous  injustice.  In  addition  they 
envisioned  dreams  of  great  forms  of  co¬ 
operative  trade  through  combinations  for 
buying  and  selling  together. 

Then  came  reaction.  The  new  order 
lost  members  by  the  thousand.  For  a 
time  disaster  was  imminent.  The  Grange 
plans  for  co-operative  trade,  through  lack 
of  trained  leadership,  met  with  failure. 
But  the  tide  turned.  Saner  methods  were 
adopted.  Now  the  Grange  is  firmly  es¬ 
tablished.  It  has  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  co-operatives  in  the 
nation.  Its  influence  in  the  halls  of  leg¬ 
islation  has  become  powerful  and  effec¬ 
tive.  It  has  a  list  of  achievements  bright 
with  accomplishment. 

The  Grange  has  brought  new  hope  to 
the  rural  communities.  It  has  banished 
the  isolation  of  the  farm.  It  has  pro¬ 
moted  education,  developed  farm  leader¬ 
ship,  trained  farmers  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  brightened  the  social  life  of  the 
rural  community,  broadened  the  vision  of 
.  the  farm  people. 

More  specifically  the  Grange  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  recognition  for  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  President’s  official  family.  Its 
efforts  brought  the  boon  of  rural  mail  de¬ 
livery  and  the  parcel  post.  Through  its 
labors  it  obtained  for  the  nation  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
regulation  of  railway  traffic.  Agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  have  multiplied  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Grange.  Agriculture  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools  because  the 
Grange  sought  this  blessing.  America 
now  has  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  co¬ 
operatives,  established  through  Grange  ef¬ 
fort.  In  short  the  country  has  become 
Grange  conscious.  The  Grange  has  won 
a  place  among  the  newspaper  headlines. 
Legislators  are  anxious  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  this  powerful  body  and  the 
Grange  has  become  a  power  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  With.  L.  L.  AXLEN. 


The  Bookshelf 

Profitable  Culture  of  Vegetables, 
by  Thomas  Smith,  sometime  manager  of 
the  Fels  Fruit  Farm  and  Maryland 
French  Garden.  This  unusual  book  on 
intensive  gardening,  first  published  25 
years  ago,  and  going  through  several  edi¬ 
tions  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  W.  E.  Shewelt  Cooper,  practical 
horticulturist  and  lecturer  at  Swanley 
College,  and  horticultural  superintendent 
of  Cheshire  County  County.  This  hand¬ 
some  book  contains  334  pages  and  many 
illustrations  and  special  information  on 
“French  gardening”  methods.  Published 
by  Longmans’  Green  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price  $3. 

The  Farmer’s  Shop  Book;  by  Louis 
M.  Roebl ;  471  pages ;  many  illustrations. 
A  very  useful  book  on  farm  shop  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  multitude  of  things  that  can 
be  done  around  the  buildings  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  farm ;  price  $2.80. 

Rural  Electrification  ;  a  well-writ¬ 
ten  and  useful  handbook  on  this  subject ; 
price  $1.75. 
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The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Meets 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  May  12.  An  exceptional  pro¬ 
gram  by  outstanding  authorities  was 
given  after  the  business  meeting,  on 
problems  relative  to  breeding  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  This  included  Drs.  Hervey  and 
Heizer,  of  Ohio  State  University,  on 
genetic  work  with  special  studies  and 
reference  to  the  Guernsey  breed.  Milk 
color  work  presented  by  Dr.  Bartlett  and 
Prof.  Tucker,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  a  discussion  of  new 
methods  of  ensiling  crops  by  Trof.  G. 
Bohstedt.  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment 
Station. 

In  the  excellent 
report  presented  by 
Secretary  Karl  B. 

Musser  the  Guernsey 
breeders  may  be 
justly  proud  of  their 
breed's  continued 
progress  along  con¬ 
structive  lines,  and 
its  greatly  increasing 
popularity  and  de¬ 
mand.  Among  some 
of  the  matters  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  secre¬ 
tary's  report  it  was  stated,  in  part : 
“Should  the  present  rate  of  increase  in 
the  public  acceptance  of  the  Guernsey 
breed  continue  until  1950  there  will  be 
more  fawn  and  white  cattle  in  America 
than  all  other  dairy  breeds  combined. 
This  fact  is  sufficient  to  make  Guernsey- 
breeders  realize  that  policies  enacted  now 
within  the  breed  will  before  long  affect 
the  entire  dairy  industry.” 

Preceding  the  annual  meeting  the  type 
committee  held  a  judging  school  at  Em- 
madine  and  Caumsett  Farms,  am}  se¬ 
lected  judges  for  the  1937  fairs. 

The  Executive  Committee  has 
the  penalty  fee  for  delinquent 
tions  from  $10  to  $8 
for  non-members,  and 
$1  less  for  members. 

There  were  114.235 
Herd  Register  pa¬ 
pers  r< 
yea  r, 
than  last 
21-percent 
Registrations 
year  number  55,522, 
which  is  12.433  more 
than  last  year,  or  a 
gain  of  29  percent. 

Of  these  registra¬ 
tions  42.S41  w  ere 
c  o  w  s  a  n  d  12,681 
bulls.  There  were 
30,585  transfers  re¬ 
corded.  making  2,445 
more  than  last  year, 
or  a  gain  of  9  percent.  Of  these  trans¬ 
fers,  20.7S0  were  cows  and  9,805  bulls. 

Last  year  the  club  received  21,839 
birth  reports  and  this  year  23.573.  a 
gain  of  1.743,  or  8  percent.  New  breed¬ 
ers  numbered  2,053.277  more  than  the 
previous  year — a  new  high  for  six  years. 
Eighteen  States  recorded  over  1.000  ani¬ 
mals.  The  leading  States  were  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  6,587  :  New  York,  6,246  ;  Wis¬ 
consin.  5.540;  Ohio.  4,734;  Michigan,  3,- 
313;  Minnesota,  2,776;  Indiana,  2.420. 
New  York  sold  the  largest  number  of 
animals,  or  3.570,  while  Pennsylvania 
Sold  3,310.  Wisconsin  2,574.  Ohio  2.443, 
with  others  ranging  on  down  below  2.000. 
The  largest  number  of  new  breeders  was 
Pennsylvania  that  had  251,  followed  by 
New  York  with  250,  and  other  States 
below  200. 

In  further  reference  to  the  judging 


school,  C.  L.  Hill,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  said  : 

“A  year  ago  this  Spring  a  project  was 
undertaken  of  organizing  the  judging 
committee,  consisting  of  the  old-time  type 
committee  that  prepared  the  last  score 
card  and  models  and  the  paintings.  Other 
members  were  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  to  carry  on  the  judging  at 
fairs,  the  first  of  which  was  held  a  year 
ago  and,  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  at 
that  time,  judges  were  appointed  for  16 
of  the  leading  fairs  of  the  country,  with 
all  but  four  or  five  accepted.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  too  late  in  the 
year,  for  some  of  the 
fairs  had  already  en¬ 
gaged  their  judges. 

“This  year  we 
started  earlier  than 
April  for  we  held  a 
meeting  of  the  judg- 
i  n  g  committee  i  n 
January  and  planned 
for  a  judging  school 
which  was  held  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  at 
Emmadine  Farms, 
and  Monday  at 
Caumsett  Farms. 

“It  has  been  a  dif¬ 
ficult  proposition  to 
know  just  where  to  begin  and  where  to 
end.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  know 
whom  to  invite  to  that  school,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  know  just  where  to  stop.  Some 
criticism  came  from  people  because  they 
were  not  asked  last  year.  This  year  the 
school  was  enlarged  to  take  in  not  only 
more  of  the  breeders  who  have  experi¬ 
ence,  but  also  the  representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  who  were  not  invited  a  year 
ago.  We  had  45  in  attendance  this  year 

“We  believe  as  a  result  of  the  work 
last  year,  much  more  uniform  judging 
was  done  at  the  leading  shows  than  had 
been  done  previously.  We  also  believe 
that  with  the  three  days  spent  together 
with  the  people  who 
will  judge  most  of 
the  leading  fairs  of 
the  country  this  year, 
still  more  progress 
will  be  made  toward 
un  if  or  m  work  in 
judging. 

“The  one  thing 
that  contributes 
most  to  the  work,  if 
we  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  will  be  the 
leadership  we  have 
had  from  Dean  H. 
II.  Kildee,  of  Iowa. 
For  the  time  that  he 
spent  in  preparing 
material  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  school 
this  year,  he  is 
worthy  of  special  commendation  by  the 
Cattle  Club.  The  project  couldn't  pos¬ 
sibly  have  functioned  the  way  it  has  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Dean  Kildee’s  wTork. 

“This  year  the  judges  were  offered  to 
17  fairs  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year, 
with  the  Cattle  Club  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  judge  and  of  a  student  judge.  Fairs 
are  included  from  California  on  the  West 
to  New  York  on  the  East.” 

The  officers  and  retiring  members  of 
the  executive  committee  were  re-elected. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
will  now  use  the  Advanced  Register  Herd 
Test,  which  permits  and  requires  the  of¬ 
ficial  testing  of  all  females  in  the  milking 
herd,  at  a  fee  of  $2  per  head.  Rules  for 
this  new  classification  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Advanced  Registry  Divi¬ 
sion.  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
Peterboro,  N.  II.  r.  w.  d. 


Lined  up  for  the  sale  ring  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Emmadine  Farm  Sale. 


reduced 

registra- 


24.797  more 
year,  or  a 
increase, 
this 


These  prominent  judges  of  national 
fame  participated  in  the  judging  and 
type  discussions  sponsored  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  The  group 
is  at  work  on  a  class  of  aged  cows  at 
Caumsett  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


The  top  priced  cow  at  the  Emmadine  Sale,  Foremost  Labelle,  sold  for  $4,400  with 
J.  C.  Penny  and  J.  8.  Ames  the  purchaser. 


"FORD'S  FOUND 
ANOTHER  WAY 
TO  GUT  FARM 
HAULING  COSTS" 


Henry  Ford  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  He  has  always 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  farmer's  problems.  Years  ago, 
when  he  built  his  first  low-priced  truck,  his  knowledge  of  farm 
needs  dictated  many  features  of  its  design. 

This  first  Ford  truck  brought  about  a  complete  change  in 
farm  hauling.  It  enabled  the  farmer  to  reach  far-away  markets, 
quickly  and  at  low  cost.  Today,  Henry  Ford  has  found  another 
way  to  cut  farm  hauling  costs.  Instead  of  building  just  one 
engine  size  and  expecting  it  to  do  all  types  of  farm  hauling 
economically,  Ford  offers  a  choice  of  two  V-8s.  Every  type  in 
the  Ford  V-8  Truck  and  Commercial  Car  line  is  available  with 
the  improved  85-liorsepower  engine.  In  addition,  those  types 
used  mostly  for  light  hauling  are  available  with  the  thrifty  new 
60-horsepower  Y-  8. 

Your  Ford  dealer  invites  you  to  make  an  “on-the-job”  test 
under  your  own  operating  conditions.  See  him  today,  and  find 
out  how  a  Ford  V-8  Truck  or  Commercial  Car  can  cut  hauling 
costs  on  your  farm. 

#  Convenient,  economical  terms  through  the  Authorized  Ford 
Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company.  ...  Also  Special 

Farmer  Credit  Service 


FORD  UC 
TRUCKS 

nno  lommERiini  iiir 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  Sheffield  Farms  was  using  thousands  of 
milk  cans  to  transport  milk  from  country  to  city.  A  careful 
and  complete  system  was  developed  to  load,  unload,  empty 
and  sterilize  milk  cans. 


Then  came  the  railroad  tank-car  and  tank-truck.  It  was  faster.  It  was  more 
efficient.  So  the  change  was  made.  Last  year  104  of  these  cars  traveled  5V& 
million  miles. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  Sheffield  progress.  But  this  one  item  helped 
to  reduce  transportation  costs,  and  improve  the  handling  of  milk  into  the 
New  York  metropolitan  market. 

Sheffield  is  on  the  lookout,  constantly,  to  make  dairy  farming  a  more 
profitable  business.  Sheffield  inspectors  are  able  to  go 
directly  to  the  source  of  production  troubles — to  help 
farmers  improve  quality  and  output  of  herds,  and  assist 
them  in  producing  better  milk. 

SHEFFIELD  FA 

524  WEST  5  7  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RMS 


FOR  SALE  —  512'/,  -  ACRE  FARM 

at  Pine  Plains,  near  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  92  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Harvest  Homestead  Farm. 
9 -room  residence  with  adjacent,  enclosed  swimming 
pool.  Complete  modern  plant  suitable  for  fowl 
raisin:?,  dairy,  grain  and  truck  farming.  Pasturage. 
Nursery  and  orchards.  Large  trout  stream.  Brooder 
houses,  silo,  spring  houses,  refrigeration  plant,  elec¬ 
tricity,  large  sand  and  gravel  pits.  Send  for  folder. 

JOSEPH  P.  DAY,  Inc.,  Agent, 

67  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City.  -  Barclay  7-7000 


MODERN  DAIRY  FARM 
At  a  Sacrifice 
Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

250  acres  of  sunny,  fertile  meadows  and  woodland  in 
gently  rolling  countryside.  Spacious  bams  and  creamery 
to  accommodate  50  head  of  stock.  Farmhouse  and  3 
excellent  tenant  houses.  Complete  with  equipment  at 
great  sacrifice.  For  particulars  write  Box  74  Trinity 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y„  Telephone  REctor  2-9300 


GShip  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

110  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs —FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


MARKETING 


EG 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  Frankford  Hospital  School  Of  Nursing 

Offers  a  three-year  course  in  general  nursing  to  gradu¬ 
ates  of  accredited  high  schools  leading  to  eligibility  for 
registration.  Students  are  admitted  in  February  and 
September.  For  further  information  apply  to — 

PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
Frankford  Hospital  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLASS  MAPLE  SYRUP  BOTTLES— Write  for 
prices.  S.  WEINBERG  CO.  -  Granville,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving 
complete  information  about  the  1937  Rural 
New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail 
this  coupon  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Name 


R.F.D.  or  St 


City  . State 


Enjoy  This  85-Mile 
Motor  Journey 
Through  GLACIER 
NATIONAL 
PARK  .... 


©  Swing  over  the  skyline  on  the 
modern  Going-to-the-Sun  Highway  to 
the  very  crest  of  America.  View  mile- 
high  glaciers,  glamorous  alpine  lakes 
and  majestic  peaks  of  unequaled 
variety  and  charm.  Plan  to  include 
this  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills  in  this 
summer’s  vacation  by  including  Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park  in  your  vacation 
plans. 

Add  extra  enjoyment  to  your  trip 
by  traveling  the  cool  GREAT  NORTH¬ 
ERN  Route  on  the  Air-Conditioned 
EMPIRE  BUILDER. 

0  See  your  local 
railway  ticket 
agent,  or  write  M. 
M.  Hubbert,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eastern  Pass¬ 
enger  Agent,  Great 
Northern  Railway, 
695  Fifth  Avenue, 
a  t  48th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

April  1  official  price  control  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  ended.  The  large  distributors  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  making  Grade  A 
lac  and  Grade  B  12c,  delivered  to  homes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  31%  to  32c;  extra,  92 
score,  31c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  29%  to  30%c; 
unsalted,  best,  33c;  firsts,  31  %c;  centralized,  30c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  26%  to  27%c;  standards,  22c; 
brown,  fancy,  25  to  20c;  Pacific  Coast,  fancy, 
32c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  23c;  turkeys, 
14  to  20c;  ducks,  12c;  Muscovy  ducks,  10c; 
geese,  9c;  rabbits,  lb.,  14  to  20c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  23c;  chickens.  15  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys.  19  to  28c:  capons.  34  to  39c;  ducks,  16 
to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  30  to  40c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $12  to  $13:  bulls,  $7.50;  cows,  $4.50 
to  $7.50;  calves,  $10.50  to  $11;  hogs,  $11.70; 
lambs,  $12.50  to  $13.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bn.,  $1  to  $2.00;  blackberries,  qt.,  5  to 
14c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  12  to  40c;  peaches,  bu„ 
$1  to  $4;  strawberries,  qt.,  6  to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  crt.,  50c  to  $5;  Pa.,  ert., 
$1  to  $5;  Del.  and  Md.,  crt.,  $1  to  $2.  Beans, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.  Beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Cab¬ 
bage,  1%-bu.  bskt.,  20  to  75c.  Carrots,  bu., 
$2.50.  Sweet  corn,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3.13.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Eggplant,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.25. 
Kale,  bu.,  25  to  40c.  Kohlrabi,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Lettuce,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  75e  to 
$2.50.  Okra,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.  Onions,  Tex.,  yel. 
50-lb.  bag  60c  to  $1.40;  Tex.,  yel.,  boiler,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1  to  $2.50:  boiler,  white,  bag,  65c  to  $1; 
large  white,  50-lb.  bag,  85c  to  $1.25.  Parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Peas,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.  Pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  50  to 
85c.  Sourgrass,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Squash,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.  Tomatoes,  lug,  $1  to  $3.25.  Watercress, 
100  bclis.,  $3  to  $4.  Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$6.50;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $3.25;  S.  C., 
bbl.,  $1.60  to  $3.25;  N.  C.,  bbl.,  $2.10  to  $3.25; 
Me.,  180  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Jersey,  bskt.,  $1.13  to  $2. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $23.  No.  2  $21  to  $22,  No.  3 
$18  to  $19;  clover  mixed  $22  to  $27. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.48%;  No.  1  hard  Spring 
$1.65%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.49%;  oats,  No. 
2  white  65%c;  rye,  $1.34. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  38c;  eggs.  30  to  37c;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb.,  05  to  70c;  string  beans,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  potatoes,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
lettuce,  bead,  10  to  15e;  apples,  lb.,  8  to  10c. 


East  Buffalo  Markets 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  170  to  240  lbs.,  $11.90 
to  $12:  less  attractive  lots,  including  Canadians, 
$11.75  to  $11.85;  most  trucked-ins,  $11.60  down. 

Cattle,  good  steers  and  yearlings,  $10.75  to 
$12.50;  mixed  yearlings,  $11.50;  medium  steers 
and  heifers,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  common  grassers, 
downward  to  $6.60;  fat  cows,  $7.40  to  $7.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $5  to  $6.25.  Calves,  good 
and  choice,  $10. 

Sheep. — Good  and  choice  springers.  $13  to 
$13.50;  comparable  shorn  yearlings,  $10.25. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  36c;  eggs,  24  to  27c;  live  fowls, 
19  to  21c;  chickens,  17  to  19c;  ducks,  11  to  14c; 
turkeys,  14  to  17c;  dressed  fowls,  22  to  23c; 
chickens,  24  to  28e;  ducks,  16  to  17c;  apples, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  asparagus,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cabbage,  1%  bu., 
40  to  65c;  lettuce,  bu.,  15  to  25c;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  40  to  60c;  potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  $1.85 
to  $2.25. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  31  %c;  eggs,  18  to  20c;  hens,  15  to 
19c;  chickens.  18  to  22c;  ducks,  13  to  14c;  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  80  lbs.,  $2; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  potatoes,  old, 
100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.25;  spinach.  %  bu..  25  to  30c; 
strawberries,  24-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  hay, 
$20  to  $21. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $10.75  to  $12;  good, 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.65;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $8  to  $10.50;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  common,  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls, 
$4.50  to  $7.50:  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4  to 
$7;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $10.50; 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  top,  $11.85;  bulk  sales,  $11.75  down; 
prime  heavy  hogs,  $10.75  to  $11.50;  heavy 
mixed,  $11.50  to  $11.75;  prime  medium  weights, 
$11.70  to  $11.85;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.50  to 
$11.70;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.75  to  $11.25; 
pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common  to 
good  roughs,  $9  to  $10.50;  stags,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep.- — Prime  wethers,  $5  to  $5.25;  good 
mixed,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers.  $3.50  to  $4;  culls  and  common,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls  to  choice  yearlings,  $5  to  $9. 

Calves,  heavy  and  thin  calves,  $4  to  $8.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massaehu- 
tts  Department  of  Agrieulture.) 

Asparagus. — Native  $2.50  to  $3  crt.  Md.  $2  to 
.50;  N.  J.  $1.25  to  $2.25;  N.  Y.  $2.50  to  $3, 
z.  bclis. 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  $1.50  to  $2; 
ildwins  $2  to  $2.25:  McIntosh  $2.25  to  $2.75; 

Y.  Ben  Davis  $1.60  to  $1.75;  Wash.  Wine- 
ps  $2.25  to  $2.50,  bu. 

Beans.— La.  fl.  gr.  75o  to  $1.25;  wax  50  to 
;  N.  C.  fl.  gr.  75c  to  $1;  wax  $1  to  $1.25,  bu. 
Beets. — Native  $1  to  $1.25  bn.  Va.  $175,  %- 
>1.  ert. 

Cabbage.— Miss.  $1.10  to  $1.15,  %  ert.  Vo. 
i  to  85c  1%  bu. 

Carrots.- — Native  cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
i  to  $5.50;  Texas  cut  off  $2  to  $2.25,  bu. 
Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.60  to  $1.75,  crt. 


Cal. 


Celery.— Cal.  $2.60  to  $3.25;  Fla.  $3  to  $3.50 
crt. 

Cucumbers. —  Native  h.h.  $1.50  to  $1.75,  24 
cukes.  Texas  $2.50  to  $3.75;  Ala.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  40  to  65c;  Iceberg,  75c  to 
$1.15;  Cal.  $3.50  to  $4.50,  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  50  to  85c;  N.  Y.  50  to  75c, 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Texas  yellow  90c  to  $1.15;  white 
$1  to  $1.25,  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2  to  $2.15,  100  lbs. 
Fla.  No.  1  $1.25  to  $1.30,  bu.  S.  C.,  No.  1 
$3.50  to  $3.75  bbl. 

Radishes. — Native  50  to  75c  bu. 

Rhubarb. — Native  35  to  50c  bu. 

Scallions.- — Native  25  to  40c,  bu. 

Strawberries. — Ky.  and  Md.  10  to  12c;  Del. 
10  to  12c;  N.  J..  12  to  14c.  qt. 

Spinach. — Native  15  to  35c,  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  18  to  20c,  lb.  Fla. 
$1.50  to  $2;  Texas  $1.25  to  $1.75,  lug.  Ohio  h.h. 
$1  to  $1.25,  8-lb.  bskt. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  31%c;  firsts  30%- 
to  31c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  26c, 
extras  25e;  white  26c,  extras  25c;  pullets  22c; 
western  henneries,  brown  specials  25%c,  white 
25 %c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  22  to  23c- 
chickens,  roasting  22  to  23c;  broilers  23  to  25c; 
ducklings  16  to  17c.  Live  native  fowls  17  to 
19c;  roasting  chickens  17  to  20c;  broilers  15 
to  16c;  roosters  10  to  11c,  lb.  Dressed  western 
fowls  21  to  22%c;  chickens  23  to  27c,  lb. 
Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  50  to  70c  ea. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  23%e;  firsts 
23c;  fresh  fodder  17%  to  18c;  western  held  ex¬ 
tras  22%  to  23c;  held  firsts  22  to  22%c;  fresh 
fodder  17%  to  18e,  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  very  light, 
prices  slightly  firmer. 

Greased  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  41e, 

clothing  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  42e. 

clothing  37  to  38c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to  $1.03, 
clothing  89  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  95  to  98c, 

clothing  87  to  89c;  %  blood,  combings  80  to  81c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  75c, 

clothing  65  to  68e;  Terr.  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 
$1.03;  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing  97c 
to  $1,  clothing  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  87 
to  90c,  clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80 
to  83c,  clothing  67  to  70c. 

Mill  Feed. — Spring  bran  $30  to  $39.50;  Winter 
bran  $39  to  $39.50;  middlings  $43.50  to  $45;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  $46  to  $50.50:  linseed  meal  $41; 
Soy  bean  meal  $52  to  $53:  dried  brewers’  grain 
$31  to  $32;  dried  beet  pulp  $41.50,  ton. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  2  $10.50 
to  $20.50:  No.  3  $16.50  to  $18.50;  Alfalfa,  2nd 
cutting  $30  to  $32,  1st  cutting  $25  to  $27;  stock 
hay  $15.50  to  $18.50:  Red  clover  mixed  $20  to 
$23;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $34  to  $36;  oat  straw 
$13.50  to  $15,  ton.  Oats,  4G  lbs.  71  to  72c,  38 
to  40  lbs.  67  to  68c,  36  to  38  lbs.  66  to  67c  90- 
lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light  to  moderate;  market  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  last  week,  tending  slightly  lower; 
demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $10.25  to  $11.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
about  steady  with  last  wee'  bulls  barely 
steady;  vearlers  steady  to  mostly  25c  lower; 
demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.50  to  $7.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $4  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  moderate,  market  about 
steady  with  last  week;  occasional  selected  choice 
head  up  to  $125:  demand  rather  slow.  Choice, 
head.  $85  to  $110;  good,  $75  to  $85;  medium, 
$60  to  $75;  common,  $45  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  both  a  little  lower.  Mill 
feeds  are  mostly  off  in  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  34  to  35e;  firsts,  31  to  32c; 
tubs,  32  to  33c;  country  rolls,  32  to  34c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  longhorns,  20c;  old 
flats,  daisies,  25  to  28c;  western,  21  to  22c. 
Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  26c;  Grade  A,  24c; 
Grade  B,  22  to  23c;  Grade  C,  19  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  25c;  broilers,  23  to  20c;  frvers,  23  to  24c; 
roasters,  24  to  27e;  turkeys,  21  to  27c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls.  17  to  21e;  roosters,  14c; 
broilers,  16  to  23c;  ducks,  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  firm;  Baldwin, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  McIntosh,  $2.40  to  $2.50; 
Northern  Spy,  $2.60  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Idaho  bakers,  lu¬ 
ll).  bag,  75c;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.50;  sweets, 
N.  J.,  %  bu.,  $1.25. 

_Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy;  pea,  cwt., 
$7.50;  red  kidney,  $7.75;  medium,  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $8.25;  Limas,  $9;  marrow,  $9.25.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  65e  to  $1;  green,  doz. 
bclis.,  12%c;  Texas,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.75; 
Cal.,  Spanish,  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$4  to  $6;  cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $2.25  to  $3.50; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $6;  Fla.,  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  pineapples,  Mex.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50; 
strawberries,  Md.,  crate,  $2  to  $4.25;  water¬ 
melons,  55  to  90c. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  old,  $1.25;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20e. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  35c  to 
$1.25;  beans,  La.,  green,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50; 

wax,  50c  to  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  75  to  80c; 
broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  55  to  60c;  cabbage,  Tenn., 
80-lb.  crate,  $2;  carrots,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.75; 

cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  celery, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75;  cucumbers,  S.  C.,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  escarole,  bu.,  25  to  40c:  lettuce, 
5-lb.  crate,  35  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bclis.,  00c;  peas,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  peppers,  La.,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz. 

bclis.,  12%  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to  50e;  to¬ 

matoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.15;  turnips,  bu., 
90c  to  $1. 

Mill  Feed. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $14  to 
$18;  Alfalfa,  $25  to  $28;  straw,  $8  to  $12; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $33;  standard  middlings, 
$28.50;  red  dog,  $41;  oilmeal,  32  percent,  $36.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  41  percent,  $43.75;  gluten, 
$37.85;  hominy,  $41.90;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.1$; 
table  cornmeal,  $3.65;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75; 
Alfalfa,  $18  to  $20;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $24 


to  $25.  C.  H.  B. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  . 2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St„  New  York. 
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Using  Old  Apple  Trees 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  passing  of  some  apple  orchards  of 
Western  New  York.  The  regret  that  has 
been  expressed  is  universal ;  we  shall  miss 
them  for  four  outstanding  reasons — there 
may  be  others : 

1. — As  a  source  of  income  from  the 
fruit — may  a  farmer  and  horticulturist 
will  feel  their  loss  keenly. 

3. — With  wise  forethought  our  fathers 
planted  nearly  all  of  the  orchards  to  the 
west  of  the  group  of  farm  buildings,  thus 
affording  an  excellent  shelter  from  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds,  with  this  pro¬ 
tection  gone  our  annual  fuel  bill  is  bound 
to  be  larger. 

3.  — From  an  artistic  standpoint  there 
was  nothing  more  beautiful  and  fragrant 
than  the  masses  of  bloom  from  our  or¬ 
chards  or  individual  trees,  and  while 
“the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree”  is  re¬ 
membered  in  song  and  story,  its  loss  gives 
us  another  pang  of  regret. 

4.  — Many  of  us  who  made  the  selection 
and  planting  of  several  different  varieties 
of  apples  a  hobby,  took  great  pleasure  in 
trying  out  new  kinds  as  they  were  de¬ 
veloped  and  introduced  by  our  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  nurserymen,  with  the 
result  that  apples  were  available  for 
family  use  from  the  season  of  the  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Red  Astrachan  on 
through  the  late  Summer  and  Fall  till 
such  time  as  the  old-fashioned  Russet — 
both  Roxbury  and  Golden — come  into 
their  prime,  and  this  meant  that  apples 
of  some  kind  were  available  for  at  least 
ten  months  of  the  year — all  this  without 
cold  storage  facilities  to  hold  them  over. 

On  our  farm  we  had  52  varieties  in 
bearing  a  few  years  ago,  the  result  of 
plantings  made  by  my  father  during  his 
life-time.  Of  these,  the  old-fashioned  and 
excellent  Northern  Spy  and  the  Wealthy 
have  withstood  the  killing  freeze  of  1934 
better  than  the  others.  Practically  all  of 
which  have  succumbed  to  that  record- 
breaking  Winter.  At  first  thought  we 
picture  in  our  mind  huge  piles  of  fire¬ 
wood  resulting  from  the  cutting  down  of 
all  these  orchards,  in  some  cases  powerful 
caterpillar  tractors  were  used  to  pull 
these  old  trees,  while  many  are  still 
standing  with  bare  limbs  reaching  out 
and  up,  as  though  imploring  us  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  sight,  their  usefulness 
and  beauty  having  long  since  departed. 

Not  all  .nese  trees  are  finding  their 
way  to  the  woodpile,  however,  for  the 
butts  that  are  sound,  and  limbs  of  12 
inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  compara¬ 
tively  straight,  are  in  demand  for  the 
lumber  they  may  contain.  A  well-known 
saw  manufacturer  buys  about  200  car¬ 
loads  of  these  butts  annually  to  be  used 
far  saw  handles.  The  handling  of  these 
butts,  sometimes  30  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  and  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  is 
quite  a  proposition,  and  to  simplify  this 
work  a  neighbor  has  arranged  a  most  in- 
genuious  device  for  handling  and  load¬ 
ing  them  on  a  truck  or  freight  car. 

For  this  purpose  an  old  automobile 
frame  was  attached  to  the  front  end  of 
a  tractor,  a  short  belt  passing  from  the 
regular  pulley  for  belt  work,  to  a  second 
larger  pulley  near  the  front  end  of  the 
tractor.  This  is  mounted  on  a  shaft 
running  across  and  under  the  frame  to  a 
spool  on  the  opposite  side,  all  with  suit¬ 
able  ball  bearings  salvaged  from  an  old 
truck.  This  spool  has  a  wire  cable  that 
runs  up  and  over  a  pulley  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  automobile  frame,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  cable  is  a  pair  of  heavy  log 
tongs.  By  the  manipulation  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  gear  shifts,  these  heavy  butts  are 
picked  up  by  the  tongs,  and  while  sus¬ 
pended  and  held  by  a  brake  on  the  pul¬ 
ley,  the  tractor  carries  them  to  the  truck 
or  freight  car,  where  they  are  deposited 
and  loaded  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
This  outfit,  resembling  a  miniature  rail¬ 
road  wrecking  crane,  loads  the  butts  on 
to  a  truck  at  the  farm,  which  hauls  them 
to  the  railroad  siding.  When  enough  for 
a  carload  are  assembled  it  only  requires 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  to 
load  a  gondola  car  to  capacity. 

The  price  paid  for  this  material  is  only 
about  twice  its  value  for  fire  wood,  but 
it  saves  the  labor  of  cutting  it  up  into 
short  lengths  and  splitting  and  piling. 
With  those  that  are  rejected  on  account 
of  being  hollow  or  “dozy,”  plus  all  the 
limb  or  top  wood,  we  find  we  still  have 
plenty  for  fuel. 

The  question  of  replanting  is  a  de¬ 
batable  one.  With  all  the  insects  and 
fungus  diseases  to  combat,  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  spray  thoroughly  and 
often,  to  obtain  fruit  of  any  value.  This 
means  an  investment  in  expensive  equip¬ 
ment,  and  unless  one  is  going  into  the 
business  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  outlay,  as  exists  in  the  fruit  belt 
a  few  miles  north  of  us,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  ever  pay  out. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  supply  our  fami¬ 
ly  needs  from  regions,  not  far  distant, 
where  horticulture  is  practiced  on  a  large 
commercial  scale,  more  economically  and 
satisfactorily  than  we  can  produce  them 
for  our  own  use.  irving  C.  H.  cook. 


This  man  is  cultivating 
20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  his  FARMALL  12. 
There  are  two  bigger 
Farmalls,  F-20  and  F-30, 
cultivating  up  to  60 
acres  and  plowing  np  to 
16  acres  a  day.  Other  op¬ 
erations  in  proportion. 


Even  the  Youngsters  are 
FARM  ALL  Boosters. 

PHIL  SHEPARD  says  he  is  the 
~ - — ..  ~ -  ,s  He? 


FARMALL  12... 

the  Modern  Way  to  Farm 

for  Any  Man  with  Work  for  Two  or  More  Horses 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


At  Left :  Cutting  a  7-ft.  swath  with  the  FARMALL  12  mower — 20  to  33  acres  a 
day.  Larger  Farmalls  cut  50  to  60  acres  a  day.  Ask  the  McCormick- Deering 
dealer  about  the  long  line  of  Quick-Attachable  machines  and  the  new  tool-bar 
implements  made  for  the  FARMALL  12.  On  many  of  its  jobs,  this  tractor  operates 
on  less  than  a  gallon  of  fuel  an  hour.  With  the  kerosene-distillate  attachment,  it 
uses  the  lower-priced  fuels  with  unexcelled  efficiency. 


International  Harvester  Company 
Gentlemen:  I  was  reading  in  the  farm 
papers  about  Russell  Bredlow,  Jr.,  and 
his  tractor.  I  am  younger  than  be.  I 
have  a  Farmall  12.  I  am  12  years  old.  I 
got  my  tractor  on  my  birthday,  March 
25,  1935.  I  have  driven  a  tractor  ever 
since  I  was  9  years  old.  My  brother  has 
a  larger  Farmall  which  is  the  oldest  in 
the  township.  He  is  15.  Last  year  I 
helped  my  daddy  put  in  80  acres  of 
corn.  I  did  the  disking  and  harrowing, 
and  he  followed  up  with  the  planter.  I 
have  two  uncles  who  have  an  F-20  and 
one  has  a  McCormick-Deering  10-20 

aiso.  „A  Good  Farmall  Booster,’* 
Phil  Shepard, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Chillicothe,  Ill. 

c/o  Flavel  E.  Shepard. 


in  size  from  10  acres,  intensively 
cultivated,  up  to  125  acres.  You 
can  run  it  on  steel  wheels  or  on 
rubber  tires.  It  is  the  great  fuel 
economizer.Your  privilege  to  buy 
on  International  Harvester’s  In¬ 
come-Purchase  Plan,  under  which 
you  make  your  payments  easily. 
In  the  Farmall  12  you  will  find 
everything  you  could  ask  for  in  a 
general-purpose  tractor  for  the 
farm.  See  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  See  and  drive  the  Farmall 
12.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
illustrated  catalogs  with  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Farmalls,  regular 
McCormick-Deering  wheel  trac¬ 
tors,  crawler  tractors,  and  Quick- 
Attachable  machines. 


FARMALL  farmers  farm  not 
only  for  profit  but  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  They  work  the  easier,  mod¬ 
ern  way  to  get  the  most  out  of 
every  season  and  to  save  time  for 
other  things.  The  Farmall  12  may 
well  be  called  the  most  useful 
tractor  in  the  world.  It  is  not  only 
useful  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farms,  small  and  large,  but  use¬ 
ful  in  so  many  ways  on  any  farm. 
The  Farmall  12  and  the  long  line 
of  Quick- Attachable  machines 
built  for  this  tractor  provide  a 
complete  system  of  Farmall  farm¬ 
ing  applying  to  all  crops  and  all 
operations. 

This  popular  tractor  is  ample 
and  ideal  powerforfarms  ranging 


REDUCE  MECHAN/ 


This  digger  is  designed  to  prevent  bruis¬ 
ing  and  cutting  ...  to  increase  the 
grade  ...  to  dig  the  full  crop  in¬ 
cluding  “strays,”  quickly  and  carefully 
.  .  Powerfully  and  sturdily  built  to 
eliminate  customary  repairs  and  fitted  to 
your  actual  soil  conditions. 


Buy  YOUR  Kid  Glove  Digger  Now! 

Either  one  or  two  row,  power  take¬ 
off  or  engine  drive  .  .  .  You’ll  he  the 
envy  of  all  your  neighbors  .  .  .  Like 
last  year,  this  year’s  production  will 
soon  be  exhausted.  Don’t  he  dis¬ 
appointed. 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  TODAY! 


Ths  Week  Bantam  glve«  a  cool,  jmooth, 
refreshing  shave  For  a  clean,  healthy 
,skin,  free  from  cuts,  abrasions  or  blem¬ 
ishes,  Week's  Bentam  Raior  is  the  best 
ifriend  you  have,  through  thick  or  thin  — 
beards  Light  as  your  fountain  pen  With 
'leather  carrying  case,  reversible  safety 
guard,  and  one  blade.  The  all  metal 


WECK 


Each  Sells 
Regularly 

Bantam  tor 


Strop 


75* 


Take  this  ad  to  your  nearest  dealer,  or  mail 
it  to  us,  and  save  50c.  You  can  get  both 
Rator  and  Strop  for  $1  regular  price  $1.50. 


jEDWARD  WECK  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


138-q  Fulton  Street,  Hew  York 


LJistTibutor 


LOEGLER  &  LADD,  104  Terrace,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

A.  B.Farquhctr  Co.,  Limited,  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 


F  A  R  O  U  H  A  R  -IRON  ACE 


FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS™  MENTS, 

Get  circular.  NORTH  STAR,  ANOKA.  MINN! 


*  .  NEIU 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen.  ‘ 

-  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33id  Ave.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
tf  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  503. 


FOR  SALE — Settle  estate,  two  5-acre  farms, 
New  Jersey,  5S  miles  New  York  City;  good 
buildings,  electric,  fruit,  poultry  houses.  E. 
RESIDE,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' — Village  home,  35  miles  west  of 
Albany  (Route  20),  8  rooms,  bath,  electricity; 
large  barn,  chicken  house,  1  acre;  write  for 
particulars.  JOHN  RYDER,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  bungalow,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City,  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y; 
privacy.  ADVERTISER  3842,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


QUICK  CASH  sale,  25  acres  $800,  70  acres 
$2,000;  both  improved.  FRANK  HOSKIN, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  general  farm,  good  road,  can 
be  without  stock;  terms;  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  3845,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Business  and  full  equipment,  res¬ 
taurant  and  ice  cream  parlor  in  Thrifty  Mill 
Village;  selling  due  to  serious  illness;  cheap. 
BOX  274,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES,  LOCATED  on  paved  county  road,  25 
miles  from  Buffalo;  large  colonial  style  house, 
8  rooms,  running  water,  bathroom,  electricity 
and  gas  well  owned  outright;  small  stream  run¬ 
ning  through  property;  barn,  new  garage, 
two-story  40x18,  two  poultry  houses,  one  James¬ 
way  60x20  and  one  3-story  with  basement  50x24; 
electricity  and  gas  in  all  buildings;  located  1% 
miles  from  main  highway  and  two  miles  from 
village  of  North  C-ollins;  district  school  adjoins 
property  and  high  school  in  village;  house  is 
on  elevation  beautifully  located  and!  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  landscaping;  ideally  located  for 
business  man  who  wishes  to  commute  to  city;  ill 
health  forces  disposal.  ADVERTISER  3846,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  for  sale,  about 
900  layers;  main  highway,  Route  35,  50O-foot 
front;  4  acres.  C.  C.  HARDESTER,  Keyport, 
N.  J. 


ELDERLY  LADY  wishes  to  rent  her  16-acre 
farm,  suitable  for  truck  or  poultry,  located  on 
main  road  to  Asbury  Park,  1V2  miles  from 
Lakewood;  near  church,  school,  bus  passes  door; 
house  consists  eight  rooms,  recently  papered, 
electric  inside  and  out;  2  large  barns,  chicken 
house,  other  buildings;  good  well  water;  terms: 
six  years  twelve  hundred  96  dollars,  12  years 
twenty-five  hundred  92  dollars  cash.  MRS.  G. 
HOLWIT,  County  Line  Road,  R.  D.  1,  Box  131, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


9%  ACRES,  $250,  near  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  wooded, 
elevated  poultry,  berry  land;  good  road.  E. 
SCHEFFLER,  Tophassee  Grange,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  138  acres  with  crops  on  U. 

S.  Route  No.  1  between  Trenton  and  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.;  55-cow  Grade  A  dairy  barn,  James¬ 
way  equipped;  two  tile  silos;  ten-room  house 
with  improvements;  good  land  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  or  potatoes;  creek  and  15  acres  of  woods; 
price  $18,006,  easy  terms;  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgage;  equipment  and  stock  if  desired.  W. 
E.  WILEY,  R.  D.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  in  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  Rhode  Island,  an  orchard  or  a  farm 
with  fruit  on  it;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — fifty-four-acre  farm,  located  in  Ven¬ 
ango  County,  Pa.;  improvements  consist  of  a 
large  house  in  very  good  condition,  barn,  gran¬ 
ary  and  other  buildings,  gas  well  with  pressure 
more  than  adequate  for  farm  needs;  complete 
farm  machinery,  used  for  only  two  years;  will 
be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate;  inquire, 
TRUST  DEPARTMENT.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Oil  City,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


LARGE  GENERAL  dairy  farm  near  Roscoe, 
rent  free  to  a  competent  farmer  with  own 
stock,  implements,  in  return  for  small  services; 
communicate  immediately.  ADVERTISER  3867, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  poultry  farm,  two  miles 
from  State  Normal  School;  seven-room  house, 
barn  30x36  ft.,  poultry  house  100x16  ft.,  gas, 
water  in  all  buildings,  electricity  available;  five 
Jersey  cows;  all  for  $2,400.  ADVERTISER 
3868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  garage  and  service  station, 
three-story  block  and  tile  building,  with  mod¬ 
ern  living  apartment,  located  on  main  trunk 
highway,  perfect  location;  up-to-date^  in  every 
respect;  particulars  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
3871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STOCKBRIDGE,  N.  Y. — 33-acre  farm  on  coun¬ 
tv  road  and  Oneida  Creek,  seven  miles  from 
Oneida;  9-room  house,  fully  furnished;  barn, 
tool-house,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  chicken  houses, 
brooders,  incubators;  fruit  trees;  reasonable; 
write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3872,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  exchange,  Adirondack  chicken  and 
truck  garden  farm;  109  acres;  what’s  offered. 
ADVERTISER  3875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  BY  HIGH  school  teacher,  three 
corner  plots  in  developed  Mountain  Lakes 
(Smallwood,  N.  Y.)  Summer  community,  for  se¬ 
cluded  several  acres  woodland  tract  with  stream 
privileges  within  hundred  miles  metropolitan 
area;  further  cash  consideration  if  warrantable. 
ADVERTISER  3876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SECLUDED  SMALL  farm  dwelling  wanted  to 
rent  for  Summer,  near  stream,  cheap.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABANDONED  SMALL  farm  near  stream  wanted 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  3878,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE1 — Beautifully  located,  in  village  near 
Albany,  12  rooms,  two  baths,  two  steam-heat¬ 
ing  plants,  large  garden  and  garage;  adapted 
one,  two  or  more  families;  j)rice  $8,750;  a  real 
buy;  write  for  details;  owner.  ADVERTISER 
3879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETAIL  DAIRY  business  in  metropolitan  area; 

complete  equipment  for  producing,  processing 
and  delivering;  well  established;  rare  opportuni¬ 
ty.  ADVERTISER  3882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURT1S,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— -60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5,  28  lbs.  $2.50, 
not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 23  cases  of  white  clover  honey  and 
15  cases  of  light  amber,  $9  a  case  here;  2-60 
lbs.  in  case.  W,  F.  MILLIEN,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 

WANTED — By  graduate  nurse  at  her  Adirondack 
home,  patients,  chronics,  elderly  people  pre¬ 
ferred:  state  price  you  can  pay  in  first  inquiry. 
ADVERTISER  3754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS — Lovely  country  home,  clean,  along 
Hudson,  good  cooking.  CLARENCE  A.  HAL- 
LENBECK,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

GUESTS  TAKEN  in  large,  old  country  home  in 
beautiful  West  Winfield  village,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  home  cooking  and  baking,  diets;  on  Route 
20.  MRS.  HARRY  B.  CHAMPION,  Maplewood 
Lodge,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Summer  boarders;  nice  country 
home,  near  lakes.  COLONIAL  HOMESTEAD, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

PROTESTANT,  REFINED,  elderly  woman 
wants  board  in  country;  terms.  ADVERTISER 
3820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOSE  SEEKING  a  quiet,  modern  farm  home 
amid  beautiful  hills,  write  “THE  OLD  HOME¬ 
STEAD,”  Mansfield,  Pa. 

IMMEDIATE  VACATION  opportunities:  board. 

lodging,  exchanged  for  work.  PACKARD 
MANOR,  Chautauqua  (Lake),  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Boarders,  farm  home;  write  for 
folder.  MRS.  BERT  PRATT,  R.  D.  1,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  WANTED,  farm,  Central  Jersey; 

all  conveniences;  swimming,  saddle  horse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  CONNECTICUT,  country  boarding, 
low  rates.  ADVERTISER  3833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ADULTS  DESIRE  Summer  board  on  New  Y’ork 
State  mountain  farm,  close  to  trout  streams; 
clean,  wholesome,  congenial  surroundings  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  3837,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

BOARDERS  WANTED — Farm  home,  beautiful 
secluded  yet  readily  accessible  location:  boat¬ 
ing,  bathing,  fishing;  rates  $12;  no  children. 
BIJLLIS,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y. 

RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock.  Va.,  board¬ 
ers;  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains;  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 

HIGH  IN  THE  Pennsylvania  Mountains,  2,140 
altitude,  board  by  week  or  month.  MRS. 
MELVIN  DOUGLASS,  Mountain  View  Inn, 
Liberty,  Pa. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm.  Summer  or 
week-ends.  MRS.  KEITH  LAWRENCE,  Mor- 
risville,  Vermont. 

CHILDREN  TO  BOARD  in  Adirondack  private 
home.  $25  per  month  (licensed),  best  of  care. 
MRS.  BENJ.  SUTTON,  Ohio,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Room  and  Board  on  small  farm,  re¬ 
fined  Christian  gentleman;  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3862,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  WANT  inexpensive  board  at  quiet 
farm;  July-September.  ADVERTISER  3864, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLAN  TO  SPEND  your  vacation  at  my  private 
home  in  Maine;  beautiful  lake,  scenery,  boat¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  eggs,  milk,  vegetables  from  own 
farm;  all  conveniences,  moderate  rates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  will  pay  small  amount 
and  do  work  for  two  weeks  board  in  June; 
experienced  in  farm  work;  give  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

WATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  WIN- 
CFIELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WILL  BUY  antique  pistols,  engraved  powder- 
horns,  Kentucky  rifles,  firearms  books.  JAMES 
SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new,  used,  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CAUCASIANS  FOR  gentleness,  productiveness 
and  good  wintering;  queens  75c  each.  HARRY 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Two  heavy  lumber  wagons,  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  riding  plow.  ED  WHILES,  It. 
1,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  Approximately  1,000  bushels  of 
shelled  Cornell  No.  11  corn,  much  suitable  for 
seed;  Dutchess  County  grown.  Apply  STEPHEN 
W.  BLODGETT,  Fislikill,  N.  Y.  Phone  Beacon 
55. 

INFORMATION  WANTED  —  Whereabouts  of 
Michael  Scaturico,  88  years,  5  ft.  5  in.,  150 
lbs.,  blind  in  left  eye,  gray  hair  and  mustache: 
notify  VINCENT  SCATURICO,  415  Lorimer  St.1 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SA  LE — Kinkade  garden  tractor  in  good 
condition,  $120.  ELFGREN,  East  Killingly, 
Conn. 

WANT  SMALL  cheap  car,  excellent  mechanical 
condition;  state  price.  ADVERTISER  3870, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.LJ  .Paync,H.M. Scott 

^  H ERE  IS  the  book  every 
1  person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  set3 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  henp 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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Eighth  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


Enclosed  please  find  check  and  reserva¬ 
tion  blank  for  accommodations  on  the 
1937  Tour  to  Alaska.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  travel  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  them.  h.  l.  i. 

Connecticut. 

See  our  May  8  and  June  5  issues  for 
some  pointers.  Write  us  for  any  other 
suggestions. 


Am  enclosing  my  reservation  for  your 
trip  on  July  24.  Am  trying  to  persuade 
a  friend  to  go.  8.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

The  friend  will  be  welcome  and  sure 
to  miss  much  if  she  does  not  go. 


I  would  love  such  a  trip  but  it  is  not 
possible  at  present,  so  will  enjoy  it  by 
following  the  party  each  day.  I  always 
read  all  about  your  tours  and  hope  some 
time  I  can  accompany  you  on  one  of  them. 

New  York.  E.  p.  T. 

All  our  trips  are  fine  and  we  hope  to 
have  you  with  us  another  year. 


Five  weeks  from  this  date  we  will  be 
starting  for  Glacier  National  Park,  Alas¬ 
ka  and  Jasper  Park,  with  many  interest¬ 
ing  events  in  between  these  high  spots  of 
the  trip.  The  accommodations  are  first 


class  in  every  respect  and  the  boat  is  a 
one-class  boat.  We  do  not  travel  in  the 
tourist  cars  because  for  a  long  trip  our 
people  are  entitled  to  the  best  we  can 
give  them.  The  trip  will  remain  in  mem¬ 
ory  as  one  of  the  most  satisfying  experi¬ 
ences  one  could  possibly  have.  New 
sights,  new  faces,  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship,  a  glimpse  of  our  glorious  National 
Park  and  the  great  Northwest,  and  then 
the  Inside  Passage  from  Seattle  to  Skag- 
way,  a  day  at  wonderful  Lake  Bennett, 
Jasper  Park  and  the  Edith  Cavell  Moun¬ 
tain  and  on  through  the  interesting  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies  to  Winnipeg,  and  so  on 
home.  A  glorious  three  weeks  of  travel 
and  adventure  with  friendly  folks  and  a 
fund  of  information  and  enjoyment  to 
thrill  yourself  and  your  family  and 
friends  through  the  long  Winter  nights — ■ 
not  just  this  year  but  a  life-time.  The 
time  is  getting  short.  The  space  is  be¬ 
ing  taken.  We  still  have  room  but,  as 
always,  first  come  is  first  served,  so  do 
not  delay.  Send  the  $10  deposit  for  your 
reservation  and  have  a  grand  vacation 
trip  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
party.  The  coupon  on  page  499  will 
bring  an  itinerary. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


The  newest  wrinkle  in  farm  practice  is 
the  one-wire,  electrified  fence.  Between 
this  farm  and  a  neighbor  1m*  "  vnmne  with 
the  line  runninr  '  ..u  use 

it  for  pasture  with  the  line  fence  divid¬ 
ing  it  roughly.  This  Spring  he  tore  down 
his  share  of  the  fence  and  put  up  a  one- 
wire,  electrified  fence  and  it  works.  At 
first  he  strung  a  plain  wire,  No.  11,  but 
it  was  old  and  rusty  in  spots  so  it  did  not 
carry  the  current.  Then  he  took  that 
down  and  strung  new  wire.  He  installed 
a  transformer  to  step  down  the  house 
current  so  that  the  wire  carries  about 
eight  volts.  The  wire  had  to  be  fastened 
along  porcelain  insulators  fastened  to 
each  post.  A  cow  sees  that  one  wire, 
tries  her  usual  stunt  of  reaching  under 
or  over,  because  the  grass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  is  always  sweeter,  she 
touches  the  wire,  gets  a  mild  shock  and 
quickly  backs  away.  After  a  few  expe¬ 
riences  of  that  kind,  she  stays  away  from 
fence  wire.  I  am  not  ready  to  discard 
good,  woven  wire,  especially  if  pasture  is 
used  for  hogs  or  sheep,  but  it  does  save  a 
deal  of  hard  work  and,  after  once  in¬ 
stalled,  a  lot  of  up-keep.  The  current 
cost  is  negligible. 

After  over  a  hundred  years  of  settle¬ 
ment  there  are  still  a  few  rail  fences,  al¬ 
though  no  one  knows  just  how  old  those 
rails  are.  I  have  seen  woven  wire  fences 
built  and  seen  them  rust  out  within  20 
years,  while  those  rail  fences  must  have 
stood  at  least  75  years.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  modern  fence  makers  are 
using  coppex-ized  steel  and  making  much 
better  fence. 

Another  neighbor*,  just  across  the  fence 
on  the  other  side  sold  out  to  a  city  doctor 
who  wished  to  have  a  farm  when  he  re¬ 
tired.  That  doctor  has  a  salary  of  $12,- 
000  a  year  as  he  is  a  clinic  doctor  for 
Chicago.  Since  buying  a  few  weeks  ago, 
he  has  had  from  six  to  ten  men  working 
steadily  making  improvements.  Electric 
water  system,  bathroom  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  furnace,  all  buildings  remodeled 
and  painted  twice,  and  now  setting  10 
acres  of  apples  with  peaches  for  fillers, 
while  he  contemplates  building  a  modern 
home  as  the  i-emodeled  old  home  is  for  the 
hired  man.  The  good  doctor  said  that  of 
all  people,  farmers  should  have  bath¬ 
rooms,  running  water,  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  all  the  other  modern  improvements. 
I  heartily  agi*ee  with  him  and  if  he  will 
turn  over  just  half  of  that  $12,000  sal¬ 
ary,  I  will  begin  impi*oving  at  once.  All 
you  men  who  are  making  $12,000  a  year 
clear  income  should  be  ashamed  if  you 
are  not  living  under  modern  conditions ; 
all  your  brothers  who,  like  me,  are  just 
getting  by  and  having  a  hard  time  keep¬ 
ing  noses  above  the  financial  waters,  may 
feel  no  shame  if  you  are  unable  to  have 
all  those  fixings.  I  could  make  a  list  10 
feet  long  of  things  needed  on  this  farm, 
but  I  get  along  doing  the  best  I  can  with 
what  I  have,  although  not  satisfied  by 
any  means,  and  ti’ying  in  evei*y  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  work  lighter  for  the  Missus. 
I  would  consider  myself  a  rank  failure  if 
all  my  friends  and  neighbors  had  done 
better,  but  where  one  has  all  those  mod¬ 
ern  things,  a  thousand  are  living  like  we 
do,  and  thankful  just  to  get  by  while  very 
many  unfortunates  lost  their  all  during 
the  bad  years  just  past. 

I  note  an  increasing  tenden«y  to  sow 
Timothy  with  Alfalfa  where  the  Alfalfa 
field  is  the  sole  source  of  hay.  Farmers 
are  discovering  what  I  have  long  suspect¬ 
ed  that  Alfalfa  is  a  bad  feed  for  horses 


unless  mixed  with  Timothy.  For  a  time 
it  looked  as  though  Timothy  -would  join 
the  horse  and  buggy,  the  flail  and  the 
double  shovel,  but,  Timothy  is  coming 
back  and  rightly  sp  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  tried  many  grasses  but  have  yet  to 
find  a  grass  which  will  equal  Timothy  in 
year  after  year  yield,  while  a  Timothy 
sod,  plowed  under,  is  far  from  being  a 
poverty  sod  as  we  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve.  My  old  friend  in  California  who 
originally  was  a  New  York  farmer, 
writes :  “I  have  come  to  believe  that  we 
know  very  little  about  the  mineral  needs 
of  the  soil.  I  believe  that  many  other 
minerals  besides  potash,  phosphate  and 
nitrate  are  needed.” 

I  know  a  tomato-gi*ower  who  uses 
ground  rock,  not  limestone,  but  just  plain 
rocks  ground  to  a  powder  and  he  gets  fine 
1‘esults  but  does  not  know  just  why.  I 
remember  old  timers  who  used  to  drive 
rusty  nails  into  pear  trees  to  furnish  iron 
sulphate  and  some  who  used  machine 
shop  shavings  of  iron  and  steel  scatter¬ 
ing  the  shavings  under  fruit  trees.  I  do 
know  for  a  fact  that  lime  unlocks  plant 
food  but  whether  lime  is  a  soil  builder 
or  a  soil  depleter  I  do  not  know.  It  could 
deplete  soil  by  unlocking  plant  food  until 
the  soil  was  exhausted  but  that  is  theory 
and  not  a  proved  fact. 

School  is  out  at  last  and  Calvin  is 
again  my  good  helper  while  baby  is  my 
eyes.  We  work  togethei*,  chatter  a  lot, 
rest  often  but  get  the  work  done  and  take 
pride  in  a  good  job.  The  older  boys  take 
little  interest  in  the  farm  but  they  are 
just  in  the  girl  age  when  a  “good  time” 
is  the  main  consideration.  All  too  often 
those  so-called  good  times  are  very  bad 
times  for  the  youngsters  of  today.  This 
being  a  Summer  resort  section,  road¬ 
houses  and  so-called  taverns  are  here  in 
hundreds  and  all  are  drinking  places.  I 
believe  that  young  folks  should  get  all 
they  can  out  of  life  for  all  too  soon  they 
must  settle  down  to  bread  and  butter, 
hard  work  and  a  lot  of  grief  for  life  does 
not  begin  at  40,  it  ends  at  20,  if  you  are 
one  of  those  who  are  crazy  over  a  good 
time.  But  what  a  relief  it  is,  what  a 
source  of  real  pleasui*e  if  life  has  taught 
contentment  and  joy  in  our  every-day 
surroundings.  A  straight  furrow,  the  old 
cluck  on  her  nest  with  tiny  heads  peep¬ 
ing  out  from  under  liei*,  clumsy  ducklings, 
baby  pigs  and  there  is  nothing  more  ap¬ 
pealing  on  the  farm  than  baby  pigs,  the 
fruit  trees  in  blossom,  the  meadow  look¬ 
ing  extra  good  with  plenty  of  rain,  the 
house  wren  gretting  me  in  early  morning 
with  his  cheery  song,  stock  munching 
away  after  feeding  time,  a  field  mouse 
frantically  cai’rying  off  her  tiny  babies 
after  I  had  hoed  out  her  nest  without 
seeing  it.  The  simple  things  which  make 
life  not  only  endurable  but  enjoyable,  so 
we  carry  on.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Later  Use  of  Forced  Bulbs 

I  received  a  pot  of  lily  of  the  valley  at 
Easter.  The  pot  has  six  lovely  plants  but 
the  flowers  have  all  faded  and  the  green 
leaves  seem  to  be  drooping.  Will  it  grow 
next  season  and  how  shall  I  take  cai-e  of 
it?  t.  L. 

New  York. 

These  forced  plants  usually  fade  as 
described.  The  roots  could  not  be  forced 
again,  but  they  may  be  planted  outside, 
preferably  in  a  shady  place.  Plant  them 
now,  and  they  will  doubtless  survive  and 
attain  blooming  strength  again.  E.  T.  it. 
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New  England  Notes 


Maine’s  Festival  a  Success 

Maine’s  Apple  Blossom  Festival  was  a 
great  success.  Held  on  May  22  at  the 
orchard  of  Ernest  Saunders  at  Greene, 
the  attendance  was  estimated  by  the 
State  police  at  4,000.  The  queen  of  the 
Festival,  Miss  Jane  Ault,  of  Auburn,  a 
student  at  Bates  College,  was  properly 
crowned  by  Governor  Lewis  C.  Barrows, 
lie  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  orchard 
business  in  Maine  and  urged  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  consumers  by  increasing  the  use 
of  apples  by  the  practice  of  the  slogan, 
“an  apple  a  day  for  every  member  of  the 
family.” 

Frank  P.  Washburn,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  was  the  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  and  S.  L.  Painter,  State  Horti¬ 
culturist,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements.  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  F.  A.  Richardson,  brought  greet¬ 
ings  and  promised  co-operation  of  his  or¬ 
ganization.  Dr.  C.  D.  Gray,  president 
of  Bates  College  brought  greetings.  The 
queen  had  a  retinue  of  some  100  attend¬ 
ants  that  made  a  very  pretty  scene  in  an 
appropriate  setting.  The  affair  was 
broadcast  over  a  New  England  wide 
hook-up.  “Apple  Annie”  Miss  Charlotte 
Hubbard  of  New  York  represented  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute.  “Johnny  Appleseed,”  imperson¬ 
ated  by  George  M.  Babb,  of  Augusta,  was 
a  picturesque  figure.  This  year’s  festi¬ 
val  is  a  definite  promise  of  an  even  better 
one  next  year. 

For  several  years  Maine  has  held  a 
“Spray  Day”  meeting.  This  year  it  will 
be  at  the  farm  of  Luther  Russell  at 
Kent's  Hill.  In  the  mornnrgr  will  be  a 
contest  in  spraying  with  contestants 
from  Androscoggin,  Oxford,  Franklin, 
Somerset,  Kennel  ■_•,  Ivnox-Lincoln  coun¬ 
ties.  The  sprayer  manufacturers  will 
give  demonstrations  of  their  equipment. 
The  chief  speaker  will  be  C.  I.  Gunness 
of  the  Department  of  Engineering  at 
Massachusetts  State  College.  This  will 
be  in  the  auditorium  at  Kent's  Hill 
Academy.  The  date  of  this  meeting  is 
June  11.  PINE  TREE  STATE. 


The  Stone  Walls  of  New 
England 

Weather-etched,  lichen-covered,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  soft  gray  in  color,  the  stone  walls  of 
New  England  are  time  enduring  chains  of 
friendship.  They  run  beside  the  road, 
from  farm  to  farm;  they  bound  the  fields 
and  separate  pasture  from  field  and  wood¬ 
land  ;  they  climb  over  the  hills,  cross  the 
meadow  valleys. 

Over  the  walls  lean  birches  and  alders, 
and  the  granite  stones  tell  the  young 
trees  of  the  colonial  days  of  long  ago 
when  great  oxen  dragged  them  there. 
Over  the  walls  tower  whispering  pines 
which  bend  in  Winter  blizzards  and  catch 
the  first  murmurs  of  the  frost-dispelling 
south  winds  of  Spring.  Along  the  walls 
may  be  long  rows  of  sugar  maples  which 
in  Spring  yield  their  sweetness  to  man. 

No  one  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  stone  walls  there  are  in  the 
northeastern  States  But  our  ancestors 
must  have  put  in  many,  many  days  of 
work  building  them,  As  the  fieldsi  were 
cleared,  it  was  natural  that  the  granite 
stones  nature  spread  over  New  England 
so  generously  a  long  time  ago,  should  be 
made  into  boundary  walls.  Ever  since 
civilization  began,  man  has  huilt  boun¬ 
daries  of  available  materials.  Hedges  are 
common  in  the  Old  World ;  split  rail 
fences  can  still  be  seen  in  this  country. 
In  Quebec  Province  I  have  seen  fences 
made  of  stumps  with  roots  attached. 

But  here  in  New  England  stone  walls 
were  built  as  farms  were  made.  Older 
farmers  can  remember  “making  walls.” 
I  can  remember  years  ago  someone  told 
me,  “A  rod  of  wall  a  day  was  a  good 
job  for  two  men  and  a  pair  of  oxen.” 

Now  we  use  wire  for  fences.  But  for 
many  long  years  to  come  the  walls  will 
remain.  Over  them  will  bend  the  trees; 
along  them  will  scamper  squirrels ;  on 
them  birds  will  sing  their  music.  The 
stone  walls  of  New  England  are  bonds  of 
friendship,  binding  the  hearts  of  her  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  land.  haydn  s.  peakson. 


Put  the  Farm  Camera  oil 
the  Pay  Roll 

Some  years  ago,  when  working  in  a 
small  city,  I  knew  a  man  who  followed 
the  hobby  of  photography.  Every  week¬ 
end  and  holiday  was  spent  in  tracing 
country  by-ways,  and  in  seeking  to  record 
on  film  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture.  I  considered  him  as  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  amusement  only  until,  one 
March  day,  he  told  me  of  a  trip  he  had 
made  to  a  farm  amid  the  New  England 
Berkshire  hills.  There,  in  the  “sugar 


bush,”  he  had  secured  a  pictorial  record 
of  maple-sugar  making,  from  tapping  the 
trees  to  packing  the  finished  product.  The 
farm  owner  marketed  much  of  his  sugar 
crop  at  his  own  roadside  stand.  One  thou¬ 
sand  photo  postcards  were  sold  him  to  re¬ 
sell  at  the  stand,  and  half-tone  cuts  were 
made  to  use  on  labels,  stationery,  etc.  It 
was  a  profitable  deal  for  both  parties. 
The  “shots”  were  taken  with  a  hand 
camera,  and  the  whole  job,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  cuts,  was  well  within  the 
capabilities  of  any  careful  farm  boy  or 
girl  who  understands  the  use  of  a  cam¬ 
era,  as  many  of  them  do. 

The  roadside  stand  has  opened  a  splen¬ 
did  market  for  photo  postcards  or  views 
of  local  scenery,  industries,  interesting 
objects,  old  or  historic  buildings,  cute  or 
unusual  animal  shots,  etc.  The  accom¬ 
panying  photographs  should  give  the  idea. 
When  a  boy,  I  earned  much  of  my  pocket 
money  with  a  small  box  camera.  Indoor 
portraits,  outdoor  groups,  pets,  houses, 
field  crops — the  whole  panorama  of  farm 
life  passed  before  my  lens,  and  some  of 
those  old  negatives  are  still  found  useful. 

Makers  of  photo  goods  now  offer  much 
free  literature  on  taking  and  finishing 
pictures  at  home,  and  if  anyone  wants 
ideas  on  posing  anything,  from  his  grand¬ 
mother  to  a  rattlesnake,  let  him  study 
the  photographic  advertising  in  current 
magazines.  e.  h.  phinney. 


~  4  +o  Blossom 

Old  Mother  Nature  learned  a  few  new 
tricks  recently  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  when  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  re¬ 
search  assistant  in  horticulture,  showed 
her  a  three-year  short  cut  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  blueberries. 

With  the  aid  of  a  refrigerator,  a  green¬ 
house,  some  peat  moss,  and  a  lot  of  pa¬ 
tience,  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire,  has  been  able  to 
raise  blueberries  which  have  completed  a 
“four-year”  life  cycle  in  12  months. 


Ordinarily  it  would  take  four  years  to 
get  fruit  on  a  young  plant  originating 
from  seed.  But  by  speeding  up  this  pro¬ 
cess  by  chilling  the  ripe  berries  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator  to  take  them  out  of  their  rest 
period,  Dr.  Smith  was  able  to  set  the  life 
cycle  ahead.  Next,  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
was  broken  so  that  the  young  seedling 
would  be  free  to  grow ;  then  the  seeds, 
still  in  contact  with  the  moist  flesh  of  the 
fruit  which  prevented  them  from  drying 
out,  were  planted  in  Holland  peat  moss. 
If  the  seeds  had  been  allowed  to  dry  Ait 
under  natural  conditions,  they  would  not 
have  been  ready  to  grow  for  one  or  two 
years,  but  by  cutting  short  their  rest  pe¬ 
riod  the  young  plants  appeared  in  less 
than  nine  weeks. 

As  soon  as  the  tiny  plants  showed 
through  the  ground,  they  were  trans¬ 
planted  into  greenhouse  flats.  Here  they 
continued  growth  throughout  the  Winter 
months  and  this  Spring  are  as  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  any  blueberry  plant.  One 
of  the  plants  was  so  well  matured  that 
it  burst  into  blossom  several  weeks  ago, 
and  Dr.  Smith  expects  to  soon  pick  the 
first  blueberry  ever  raised  from  seed  to 
the  fruit-bearing  stage  in  12  months. 


Dried  Blood  for  Repelling 
Deer 

In  reply  to  “Damage  from  Deer,”  ar¬ 
ticle  by  K.  K.,  New  York,  I  wish  to 
give  a  simple  remedy  to  avoid  damage. 
Scatter  a  small  handful  of  dried  blood  on 
the  side  the  deer  enter,  in  spots  about  20 
feet  apart,  or  put  same  quantity  in  a 
small  bag  and  hang  from  a  stick  stuck  in 
the  ground  at  a  slope  and  leave  it. 

There  is  enough  moisture  in  night  dews 
to  moisten  this  so  that  the  deer  notice 
the  odor  and  will  not  go  near  it  as  they 
dislike  the  smell. 

By  this  method  I  drove  the  deer  away 
while  others  had  considerable  trouble  and 
loss.  J.  E.  M. 

Maine. 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

There  are  reports  of  serious  damage  in 
orchards  throughout  New  England  caused 
by  mice  gnawing  the  trees.  Much  of  the 
gnawing  last  Winter  was  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  the  large  roots. 
In  this  vicinity  there  was  not  as  much 
gnawing  of  bark  as  usual.  Mice  are  not 
nearly  as  plentiful  as  they  are  most 
years.  When  mice  are  very  thick  we  have 
found  an  inexpensive  way  to  protect  our 
trees  is  to  go  into  the  orchard  after  the 
first  snows  that  will  stay  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  tramp  a  narrow  circle  around  the 
tree  a  foot  or  twTo  from  the  trunk  and 
this  gives  almost  perfect  protection.  By 
tramping  this  circle  about  the  trunk  the 
stubble  or  other  debris  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  crushed  down  tightly  and 
as  the  mice  work  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground  they  find  a  barrier  that  they 
cannot  pass.  Mice  seldom  tunnel  through 
the  snow  but  remain  on  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  it.  It  seems  as  if  mice  and  red 
squirrels  must  at  times  migrate  in  large 
numbers  from  one  place  to  another.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  in  our  experience  there  have 
been  sudden  changes  in  the  numbers  of 
mice,  from  very  few  about  the  fields  to 
large  number  with  their  runs  everywhere 
and  later  they  would  quickly  disappear. 
This  also  has  been  true  with  the  red 
squirrels  and  when  they  are  plentiful 
what  a  nuisance  they  are.  They  will  run 
over  fruit  trees,  biting  fruit,  sometimes 
several  times  on  one  fruit,  often  they  only 
make  a  small  cut  but  it  is  enough  to 
make  that  fruit  a  cull.  While  they  are 
interesting  animals  to  watch  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  fruit  crops  and 
corn ;  they  are  destroy  the  eggs  of  song 
birds  that  nest  in  trees. 

We  hear  much  about  terracing  and 
contour  plowing  as  a  means  of  checking 
soil  erosion.  In  the  field  where  we  raise 
our  early  garden  stuff  we  have  a  good 
terrace  and  it  came  about  without  being 
planned.  One  piece  where  we  plant  our 
earliest  peas,  beets,  spinach  and  corn  was 
originally  a  rounded  knob  such  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
There  w’as  quite  a  steep  slope  to  the 
south  with  moderate  slopes  to  the  east 
and  west  and  a  slight  slope  to  the  north. 
On  this  knoll  w’e  have  a  piece  of  a  little 
more  than  an  acre.  Nearly  20  years  ago 
we  planted  a  row  running  east  and  west 
part  way  down  the  southern  slope  to 
Palmetto  asparagus.  This  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  plow  the  patch  as  two  pieces  turn¬ 
ing  a  furrow  from  above  down  on  the  as¬ 
paragus  row  and  leaving  a  dead  furrow 
below  the  row.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  there  were  no  very  noticeable  re¬ 
sults.  Some  grass  grew  among  the  as¬ 
paragus  and  held  the  dirt  that  was 
turned  down  against  it.  This  process 
continued  until  now  there  is  a  terrace  five 
to  six  feet  high.  At  each  end  of  the  ter¬ 
race  the  field  is  in  sod  so  the  soil  does  not 
wash  there.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  amount  of  washing  done  by 
heavy  showers  since  the  terrace  was  built 
up  to  near  its  present  height.  Before  this 
terrace  was  formed  heavy  showers  moved 
considerable  quantities  of  the  fine  top 
soil,  sometimes  cutting  quite  ditches 
through  the  rows  of  planted  crops.  Now 
thex*e  is  seldom  any  washing  at  any  time. 
We  plow  this  piece  every  year,  not  good 
farm  practice  I  grant  you,  but  early  pro¬ 
duce  is  quite  an  important  source  of  in¬ 
come  with  us  and  this  piece  is  the  earliest 
of  our  land  and  besides  on  this  piece  we 
have  conquered  the  witchgrass.  We  plow 
quite  deeply  and  use  a  liberal  dressing  of 
barn  manure  each  year  in  this  way  keep¬ 
ing  a  good  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil.  One  might  think  that  the  as¬ 
paragus  would  be  buried  so  deeply  that 
it  could  not  grow  but  that  has  not  hap¬ 
pened.  Some  plants  have  died  out  but 
there  is  a  large  part  of  the  old  plants 
growing  there  now  and  self-sown  seed  has 
made  plants  that  have  filled  most  of  the 
gaps.  While  this  row  does  not  yield  as 
heavily  as  a  similar  row  kept  free  from 
grass  would  do  still  it  gives  a  very  good 
yield  and  last  Spring  many  tips  were 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  tender  and  free  from 
woody  fiber.  In  planting  this  early  land 
we  are  careful  to  rotate  the  crop.  Where 
peas  were  last  year,  beets  and  spinach  or 
corn  will  go  this  year  and  so  through  the 
list.  II.  L.  SMITH. 


Tent  Caterpillar  Campaign 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  4-H  tent 
caterpillar  campaign  conducted  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  4-H  club  members  indicate  that 
the  total  number  of  egg  clusters  and  tents 
collected  will  run  over  the  300,000  mark. 
Of  reports  in  so  far,  the  Harvest-It-All 
Club  of  Easthampton  heads  the  list  with 
S2.317  clusters  and  150  nests  destroyed. 

This  is  excellent  work,  and  in  fact  is 
the  only  practical  method  of  clearing  out 
the  caterpillar  pest.  After  one  learns  how 
to  detect  the  shiny  egg  clusters,  this  work 
may  be  carried  on  Winter  and  Summer, 
as  the  eggs  are  easily  seen  on  sunshiny 
days  in  Winter. 


Scenes  of  Old  From  the  Berkshire  Hills 


Photos  Courtesy  L.  H.  Phinney,  Orange,  Mass. 

Above — Old  Time  Tractor.  Below — Old  Alle7i  Homestead,  Deerfield,  Hass. 
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PEACH  “yellows”  lias  long  been  a  mystery,  .with¬ 
out  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  was  a  disease  or 
a  condition.  The  remedy  has  been,  and  is,  to  de¬ 
stroy  suc-h  trees  as  probable  sources  of  infection. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  studies 
of  Albert  Hartzell,  at  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  has  observed  an  apparent  insect 
carrier  of  this  disease,  the  leaf-hopper,  Macropsis 
trimaculata. 

Certain  intracellular  bodies  in  the  tissue  of  yel- 
lows-affected  trees  were  seen  with  the  microscope  to 
be  moving  with  great  rapidity.  These  movements 
were  recorded  by  moving  picture  films  timed  to  re¬ 
produce  the  scene  at  the  same  speed  as  observed  in 
the  microscope.  Thus  these  intracellular  bodies  and 
their  motions  could  be  studied  as  convenient.  This 
was  the  first  part  of  the  discovery. 

In  1936,  bodies  similar  in  appearance  were  found 
in  the  cells,  intestinal  walls  and  salivary  glands  of 
living  specimens  of  the  leaf-hopper  mentioned,  Ma¬ 
cropsis  trimaculata,  which  had  been  fed  from  one 
to  three  weeks  on  yellows  trees.  No  such  appear¬ 
ance  was  found  in  bodies  of  these  leaf-hoppers 
reared  on  healthy  trees.  It  has  not  been  determined 
for  certain  whether  the  moving  intercellular  bodies 
found  in  these  leaf-hoppers  have  a  primary  relation¬ 
ship  to  those  found  in  the  diseased  plant  tissue,  or 
are  secondary  in  nature. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  definite  knowledge  about 
peach  yellows  lias  been  taken.  At  any  rate  the  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  is  that  leaf-hoppers  on  peach  trees 
should  be  destroyed. 

* 

REPORT  has  reached  us  of  a  remarkable  auto 
trip  made  with  a  Ford  85-horsepower  car,  from 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  to  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
7,700  miles  in  67  days. 

Months  of  systematic  preparation  and  careful 
study  enabled  the  expedition  to  overcome  hazards 
encountered  in  breaking  trails  through  jungle, 
across  deserts  and  over  mountains  in  this  first  jour¬ 
ney  across  South  America  by  automobile.  After  many 
days  in  the  heat  of  the  lowlands  the  party  climbed 
across  the  high  tablelands  of  Bolivia  and  for  two 
weeks  was  in  the  cold  of  elevations  ranging  from 
10,000  to  16,000  feet.  Using  trails  traced  out  in  pre¬ 
historic  times  by  the  Indians,  the  route  led  through 
the  ancient  cities  of  Sucre,  Potosi  and  La  Paz,  high 
in  the  Cordillera.  Through  Condor  Pass,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  15,665  feet,  the  car  crossed  the  Continental 
Divide  and  descended  to  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Incas. 

There  they  descended  the  Andean  Slope  and  pene¬ 
trated  the  tropical  forests  of  Peru,  afterward  going 
1,250  miles  along  the  Peruvian  Coast.  Crossing  the 
Equator  they  got  away  from  the  coastal  lowlands, 
again  scaling  the  Andes,  through  the  high  valleys  of 
Ecuador,  overshadowed  by  volcanoes  and  snow 
peaks,  passing  through  Colombia  and  thence  down 
the  Atlantic  slope  into  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

* 

((npHE  Men  With  the  Plows,”  page  485,  is  a 
X  strong  arraignment  of  the  reckless  plowing 
that  has  brought  erosion  and  dust  bowls  and  de¬ 
pleted  land  to  some  localities. 

Years  ago  Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  made  a 
stirring  plea  for  grass,  which  was  widely  quoted  as 
an  example  of  the  oratory  of  those  times.  It  was 
all  of  this,  but  contained  even  more  truth  than 
oratory. 

Grass  is  more  than  a  material  for  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture,  or  matter  to  turn  under  for  a  grain  crop.  It 
will  literally  “save  the  country”  in  a  sense  that  the 
promises  of  politicians,  though  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  would  not. 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

T  HAS  been  a  common  idea  that  the  “June  bug,” 
adult  of  the  white  grub,  did  no  serious  damage 
to  foliage.  But  observations  at  the  Ohio  Station, 
Wooster,  where  these  beetles  have  been  flying  in 
large  numbers  recently,  put  a  new  light  on  the 
subject. 

These  beetles  fly  at  night  and  feed  on  the  foliage 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Upon  the  approach  of  dawn 
they  fly  to  grasslands  where  they  enter  the  soil  and 
remain  hidden  until  nightfall.  Therefore,  the  owner 
frequently  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  source  of  the 
damage.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  birch  trees  on  the 
Experiment  Station  grounds  were  practically  de¬ 
foliated  within  a  week  after  the  beetles  appeared. 
Oaks,  walnuts,  hickories,  and  many  other  trees  are 
damaged  also.  Young  trees  have  been  saved  by 
jarring  them  at  night  when  the  beetles  are  flying 
and  collecting  them  on  sheets  spread  underneath. 

Hens  and  other  birds  are  very  fond  of  these  bee¬ 
tles,  as  well  as  their  larvae  the  white  grubs,  and 
but  for  their  habit  of  hiding  during  the  day,  they 
would  doubtless  have  been  exterminated  long  ago. 
This  protective  nocturnal  habit  saves  them.  Some 
do  get  “scared  up”  during  the  day  and  caught.  Since 
seeing  a  robin  slatting  and  tearing  one  in  pieces 
until  reduced  to  edible  size,  we  have  felt  an  added 
friendship  for  this  bird. 

* 

HE  publication  Indians  at  Work,  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  Mexican  “Bolsa” 
system  of  utilizing  flood  waters  for  crop  raising  to 
make  the  most  of  a  meager  rainfall.  The  Bolsa 
impounds  water  in  a  lake  or  pond  and  is  designed  to 
supply  moisture  sufficient  to  grow  a  crop  -without 
further  irrigation.  From  12  to  36  inches  of  water 
is  run  into  the  Bolsa  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
it  has  soaked  into  the  ground,  producing  deep  mois¬ 
ture  penetration.  In  years  of  subnormal  rainfall, 
frequently  water  from  a  single  shower  can  be  col¬ 
lected  into  a  Bolsa  and  enough  moisture  secured  to 
make  a  subsistence  crop  of  corn,  beans  and  melons 
where  conditions  are  right  and  the  owner  is  willing 
to  work. 

The  Spanish  term  Bolsa  means  pocket.  The  water 
is  literally  run  into  a  pocket  and  left  there  to  soak 
into  the  ground,  after  which  the  ground  is  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  well  pulverized,  and  the  seed 
planted.  Fine  corn,  beans,  and  cotton  are  raised 
without  any  more  water  being  used.  If  the  crop  is 
cultivated  and  the  soil  kept  loose,  the  moisture  does 
not  evaporate. 

In  a  Bolsa  project  investigated,  1,000  acres  were 
divided  for  convenience  into  Bolsas  of  about  15  acres 
each,  and  presented  an  example  of  well-managed, 
flourishing  agriculture.  One  Bolsa  planted  to  peas 
for  export  under  refrigeration  to  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  had  been  picked  twice,  bringing  $2,000.  Another 
heavy  picking  would  be  ready  within  a  week  while  a 
fourth  smaller  picking  would  provide  seed  for  next 
year’s  crop. 

Dykes  are  thrown  up  around  these  Bolsas  high 
enough  to  catch  and  hold  three  feet  of  water  in 
flood  times.  This  soaks  in  slowly  and  in  two  months 
the  land  is  ready  for  plowing,  seeding  and  cul¬ 
tivation. 

* 

HE  first  girl  to  complete  the  course  in  dairy 
husbandry  at  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  has  just  been  graduated.  She  is  Miss 
Mae  Frances  Lewis,  whose  father  owns  a  650-acre 
stock  farm  in  Northern  Virginia. 

Asked  about  her  plans  she  said  that  she  expected 
to  be  “generally  helpful  about  the  farm.”  Regarding 
advice  to  other  girls  considering  agriculture  as  a 
career,  she  replied :  “I  would  say  go  ahead.  Plenty 
of  women  have  found  that  they  have  had  to  manage 
farms,  and  manage  without  training.” 

The  truth  of  this  last  statement  has  often  been 
noted,  where  women  farmers  carry  on  the  jobs  left 
to  them  in  such  lines  with  courage  and  skill.  Agri¬ 
culture  as  a  study  is  full  of  interest  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  exceedingly  useful  as  well.  Education 
alone  will  not  make  a  competent  farmer  of  anyone, 
but  it  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  commonsense 
and  energy  and  often  a  great  time-saver  where  the 
knowledge  would  otherwise  have  to  be  got  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  perhaps  through  mistakes. 

* 

IIE  hog  crop  in  Europe  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  the  usual  number  this  yea r.  Recent  census 
data  shows  lower  brood  sow  numbers  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  European  producing  countries. 

Hogs  slaughtering  during  the  first  quarter  of  1937 
was  greatly  increased  compared  with  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  1936.  The  increased  slaughterings  are  the 
result  of  the  expansion  in  hog  numbers  during  1935 
and  1936  and  of  the  present  liquidation  necessitated 
by  short  feed  supplies  and  high  feed  prices. 


June  19,  1937 

NE  of  the  worst  pests  of  farm  and  garden  crops 
is  the  flea  beetle,  a  small,  shiny,  very  active 
black  insect.  The  tops  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  mel¬ 
ons,  cucumbers  and  eggplants  may  be  riddled  so  that 
they  look  like  a  pepperbox  cover. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  addition  to  eating,  they 
carry  various  diseases  from  one  plant  to  another,  in 
something  the  same  way  as  the  “striped  bugs”  of 
cucumbers.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  repellent 
of  these  beetles,  and  1  y2  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
may  be  used  with  50  gallons  of  the  spray.  Any  kind 
of  dust  is  also  distasteful  to  them,  even  fine  road 
dust,  but  lime  or  land  plaster  is  better,  and  plants 
thus  treated  frequently  will  be  kept  free.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  needful  to  look  out  for  young  tomato  plants 
just  set  in  the  field.  They  do  not  have  any  too  easy 
time  making  their  way  after  transplanting.  We 
have  seen  them  stunted  seriously  by  flea  beetle 
attack. 

THE  last  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  distribution  of  the  5,359  cash  awards, 
amounting  to  $30,989. 

Apportionments  were  as  follows:  Horses,  $2,810: 
sheep,  $2,790;  swine,  $1,849;  beef  cattle,  $3,980; 
dairy  cattle,  $6, SOS ;  dairy  products,  $202 ;  corn, 
$694;  small  grains,  $174;  potatoes,  $474;  tobacco, 
$196;  apples,  $1,369.75;  edible  nuts,  vegetables,  $330; 
maple  products,  $60;  apiary  products,  $458;  wool, 
$187;  eggs,  $473;  poultry,  $4,809;  dressed  turkeys, 
$48;  baby  chicks,  $71;  home  economics,  $1,459; 
horse-shoe  pitching,  $65;  4-n  club  contests,  $216; 
dramatics  and  music,  $750;  vocational  demonstra¬ 
tions,  $600 ;  vocational  window  displays,  $585. 

Money  awards  to  4-II  club  members  totaled  $3,84S 
and  vocational  pupils  received  awards  of  $2,250. 

* 

EW  Zealand  has  a  “Fertilizer  Advisory  Serv¬ 
ice,”  of  which  G.  II.  Ilolford  is  director.  At 
the  recent  National  Fertilizer  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  AV.  Va.,  Mr.  Holford, 
said : 

New  Zealand,  often  spoken  of  as  the  finest  pasture 
land  in  the  world,  recognizes  the  importance  of  proper 
fertilizer  use  in  maintaining  her  fine  pastures. 

This  will  be  news  to  many  who  have  had  the  idea 
that  the  soil  or  climate  or  moisture  conditions  were 
responsible  for  the  excellent  pasture. 

Educational  work  in  that  country  regarding 
proper  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  carried  on  exten¬ 
sively  during  the  last  few  years.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  regard  to  top-dressing  of  pastures 
with  superphosphate.  Good  pastures  do  not  just 
happen.  They  are  the  result  of  work  and  thought. 

* 

MANY  States  have  nurseries  where  seedlings  or 
transplants  for  use  in  forestry  work  of  the 
State  may  be  had.  Rock  County,  AVis.,  is  doing  this 
as  a  county  project. 

This  nursery,  under  supervision  of  Wakelin  Mc- 
Neel,  State  junior  extension  forester,  and  R.  T. 
Glassco,  Rock  County  agent,  consists  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fifth  of  an  acre  and  will  grow  seedlings 
of  the  white  pine,  Norway  pine,  Scotch  pine  and 
white  spruce  varieties  of  coniferous  trees,  also  some 
deciduous  trees.  The  seeds  of  this  group  will  be 
planted  as  they  ripen.  These  will  include  the  white 
elm,  hard  maple,  the  oaks,  basswood,  black  walnut, 
butternut,  horse  chestnut,  hickory  nut  and  native 
ash  and  mulberry. 

From  the  nursery  will  be  supplied  trees  necessary 
for  the  various  4-H  forestry  projects  being  carried 
on  by  club  members  throughout  Rock  County. 


Brevities 

Yes,  corn  likes  to  be  cutivated  as  soon  as  we  can 
see  the  rows. 

The  locomotives  of  this  country  use  approximately 
600,000,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  year. 

An  alleged  remedy  for  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  sore 
throat  and  various  other  ills,  recently  seized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  contained  only  kerosene,  peppermint  and 
camphor. 

“And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  the  herb  yield¬ 
ing  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit, 
whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.” 

In  1928,  H.  J.  AValton  Sc  Sons,  of  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  produced  a  potato  yield  of  696.1  bushels  per  acre. 
This  record  still  stands  for  the  State.  The  highest  yield 
last  year  was  605  bushels. 

Farm  mortgages  recorded  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  totaled  $223,000,000.  The  total  amount 
recorded  last  year  was  $802,000,000  and  $1,014,000,000 
in  1935 — quite  a  bunch  of  debt  altogether. 

A  June  snowstorm,  with  freezing  weather,  is  not 
usually  thought  desirable,  but  farmers  in  some  of  the 
Mountain  States  are  rejoicing  over  just  this  thing.  It 
destroyed  vast  numbers  of  grasshoppers  getting  into 
action. 
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No  Vote  for  Dairymen 

Give  all  the  power  to  the  few  and  they  will  oppress 
the  many. — Alexander  Hamilton. 

THE  promoters  of  the  Rogers-Alien  milk  law  have 
fixed  tip  their  formula  for  what  is  called  the 
Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  It  is  to  be  a  corporation.  Its  members 
will  be  dairy  co-operatives.  It  is  said  that  23  co¬ 
operatives  have  signed  for  membership.  It  will  have 
15  directors  and  provision  is  made  for  35.  The 
League  has  three  and  Sheffields  two  in  the  first  board 
and  provisions  are  made  to  preserve  this  proportion 
on  the  board  when  new  directors  are  added.  The 
functions  of  the  directors  are  limited.  This  agency 
has  jurisdiction  only  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Under  the  law  the  voting  power  of  the  agency  is 
not  in  the  directors  and  not  in  the  producers,  but 
in  a  delegate  of  the  co-operative  corporation.  The 
delegate  has  one  vote  for  every  100  producers  un¬ 
der  contract  with  the  co-operative. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  re¬ 
port,  page  S,  the  number  of  country  plants  and  dairy 
farms  inspected  and  approved  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  on  January,  193G,  were  as  follows : 


Names 

No.  Plant 

Farms 

Votes 

Sheffield’s  . 

.  90 

11,181 

111 

Dairymen’s  League  . . .  . 

.  80 

9,403 

94 

Borden’s  . 

.  73 

7,782 

77 

Others  . 

.  133 

15,914 

159 

On  the  same  authority  the  members  from  New 
York  and  all  other  States  approved  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health  were  as  follows: 


Names 

Sheffield’s  . 

Dairymen’s  League 

Borden’s  . 

Others  . 


Plant 

Farms 

Votes 

116 

16,540 

165 

110 

13,152 

131 

84 

10,915 

109 

205 

24,648 

246 

Since  the  Borden  plants  are  supplied  by  League 
members,  the  delegates  would  cast  the  votes  credited 
above  to  Borden’s,  and  Sheffield’s  Producers  and  the 
League  will  have  both  in  New  York  State  and  in  all 
States  of  the  milk  shed  a  majority  vote  in  the  fixing 


of  milk  prices  for  farmers.  Besides,  only  co-opera¬ 
tives  are  qualified  to  vote,  and  some  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  will  not,  in  all  probability,  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  new  agency.  A  large  number  classified 
as  “others”  do  not  even  belong  to  co-operatives,  so 
that  the  domination  of  prices  by  Sheffield  and 
T.eague,  without  any  reference  to  the  producers  of 
either  of  them,  is  safely  assured. 

But  aside  from  all  this  apparently  serious  display 
of  figures,  and  votes  and  legalized  forms,  Peter  G. 
Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  with  their  four  years  of  reports  in  his  hands, 
has  said  through  the  public  press  that  the  big  deal¬ 
ers  control  all  the  co-operatives.  No  one  has  dis¬ 
puted  him.  No  one  can  successfully  do  so. 

The  new  State  law  also  provides  for  a  Dealers’ 
Agency  in  which  each  dealer  will  have  one  vote  for 
every  10,000,000  pounds  of  milk  sold  by  him  the 
year  before.  We  have  no  figures  to  show  the  vote 
the  three  big  dealers  will  have  under  this  provision, 
but  estimating  by  averages  on  the  basis  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  approved  as  recorded  above,  the  control 
of  the  Dealers’  Agency  in  the  metropolitan  market 
will  be  substantially  in  proportion  to  the  control  of 
the  co-operatives  supplying  the  same  market. 

In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  we  will  have  a 
“Dealers’  Agency”  negotiating  with  a  “Producers’ 
Agency,”  which  the  same  dealers  control,  to  fix  the 
price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  produced  by 
farmers.  This  means  that  the  dealers  in  control  of 
two  farm  co-operatives  will  negotiate  with  them¬ 
selves  as  buyers  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  farmers 
for  milk. 

Originally  dairy  farmers  fixed  their  own  price  for 
their  milk.  Then  they  yielded  to  a  joint  body  includ¬ 
ing  buyers  and  sellers  to  fix  the  price.  This  body 
the  dealers  dominated  and  fixed  the  price.  Then 
farmers  organized  and  authorized  the  co-operatives 
to  fix  the  price.  When  the  dealers  gained  power 
over  the  co-operatives,  the  dealers  again  fixed  the 
price.  The  result  was  so  bad,  farmers  asked  the 
State  to  fix  the  price,  but  a  “joker”  in  the  law  still 
gave  power  to  the  co-operatives  and  the  dealers 
who  controlled  them  to  fix  the  price.  This  was  so 
disastrous,  farmers  asked  the  State  to  annul  the 
Control  Law  and  restore  their  power  again  to  fix 


their  own  price. 

Now  the  co-operative  corporations  authorize  their 
delegates  to  form  a  bargaining  agency.  Dealers  form 
a  dealers  bargaining  agency  and  these  two  agencies 
fix  the  price  of  the  farmers’  milk.  Count  for  your¬ 
self  the  number  of  links  in  the  farmer’s  chain  of 
delegated  authorities  for  fixing  the  price  he  once 
fixed  himself.  Then  ask  yourself  if  you  control  a 
single  link  in  the  chain,  and  how  near  the  farmer 
comes  to  paying  for  the  whole  chain. 


Reviewing  Dr.  Spencer 

IT  WAS  general  information  that  Dr.  Leland 
Spencer  was  the  major  general  of  the  brain  trust 
group  which  wrote  the  Ithaca-Cornell  milk  bill, 
also  known  as  the  Rogers-Alien  bill.  But  one  can¬ 
not  think  of  a  doctor  of  Cornell  as  a  political  propa¬ 
gandist  for  a  ring  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  New 
York  dairymen  and  so  from  Dr.  Spencer’s  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  30,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  not  only  did  not  help  with 
the  bill,  but  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  someone 
who  told  him  what  it  was  all  about.  In  this  letter 
to  the  Times  there  are  20  items  that  are  absurd, 
misleading  or  untrue.  We  can  give  only  samples : 

Dr.  Spencer  says  that  the  effects  of  the  new  law 
will  not  be  evident  for  some  time :  The  effect  is  al¬ 
ready  evident  in  reduced  prices  to  producers. 

He  says  that  the  consumer  is  protected :  There  is 
not  even  a  word  in  the  law  to  protect  the  consumer. 

He  says  farmers  do  not  get  cost  of  production, 
which  is  true,  but  he  also  says  that  dealers’  profits 
are  much  below  rates  to  attract  capital  (Borden’s 
profits  for  193G  were  $7,921,489 ;  National  Dairy’s, 
same  year,  were  $13,282,028).  He  intimates  that 
these  conditions  will  not  long  continue.  Who  does 
he  expect  to  pay  the  extra  price  to  farmers  and  the 
extra  profit  to  dealers? 

Dr.  Spencer  thinks  the  new  law  was  necessary  to 
allow  two  or  more  farm  organizations  to  join  in  the 
sale  of  milk :  He  has  probably  overlooked  a  provision 
in  the  general  business  law  of  the  State  passed 
years  ago  for  the  same  purpose  and  conveniently 
ignored. 

He  seems  to  think  a  provision  of  the  new  law  bans 
the  anti-trust  and  restraint  of  trade  Federal  laws  in 
interstate  trade  of  milk  dealers:  Able  lawyers  do  not. 

He  says  in  effect  that  the  low  prices  before  the 
Control  Law  of  1933  was  due  to  great  deflation  of 
commodity  prices :  The  commodity  index  in  1932  was 
20  percent  above  the  New  York  milk  index.  In 
1933  it  was  16  percent  above,  in  1934  it  was  15  per¬ 
cent  above,  in  1935  it  was  16  percent  above  and  in 
1936  it  was  10  percent.  Why  these  variations,  if  the 
price  of  milk  is  controlled  by  general  commodity 
prices?  And  if  so  why  should  milk  prices  be  10  to 
20  percent  below  the  general  price  level? 

The  doctor  says  that  the  State  guards  the  public 
in  that  all  agreements  “must  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.”  The  facts  are  that 
the  bargaining  agencies  may  fix  prices  and  make 
agreements  independent  of  the  Commissioner  and 
he  has  no  authority  to  reject  them  or  to  issue  or¬ 
ders  in  reference  to  them  unless  petitioned  to  do 
so  by  the  co-operative  agency. 

He  gives  the  impression  that  producers  are  a  party 
to  the  agreements :  The  facts  are  that  producers 
have  no  voice  or  vote  in  making  the  price  under 
this  law.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  has  publicly  declared  that  milk  deal¬ 
ers  control  all  the  co-operatives.  This  evidence, 
which  is  not  and  cannot  lie  successfully  disputed, 
strips  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the  elaborate  set¬ 
up  of  the  joint  bargaining  agency. 

Dr.  Silencer  and  Cornell  owe  it  to  dairy  farmers 
of  the  State  to  at  least  desist  from  misleading  them, 
and  from  increasing  the  power  of  the  milk  ring  that 
is  ruthlessly  exploiting  them. 


The  Right  to  Work  and  the  Right 
to  Strike 

OFFICIALS  of  five  railroads  operating  in  the 
stricken  steel  area  have  announced  that  there 
is  a  state  of  riot  in  their  territory.  Steel  companies 
have  complained  to  Postmaster  General  Farley  that 
his  Department  has  declined  to  deliver  packages  of 
mail  to  their  factories  and  allowed  inspection  of  the 
packages  by  union  organizers.  Mayor  Kelly  of 
Chicago  accuses  the  steel  plants  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  being  used  and  occupied  in  violation  of  the 
municipal  health  and  housing  ordinances.  A  group  of 
college  students  threw  a  number  of  labor  pickets  into 
the  river  when  they  tried  to  lock  up  a  shoe  store 
owned  and  operated  by  one  of  the  students  earning 
his  way  through  college.  Lansing,  the  Capital  city  of 
Michigan,  has  felt  the  temporary  pinch  of  a  general 
strike.  Employes  of  a  power  company,  ignoring  a 
strike  settlement,  shut  off  all  electric  power,  throw¬ 
ing  several  Michigan  cities  into  darkness. 

These  reports  make  strange  reading  for  a  citizen 
who  believes  that  he  is  living  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  He  has  heard  of  these  things 


happening  before  in  other  countries  and  he  has 
called  them  anarchistic.  Now,  they  rear  their  head 
here  and  the  average  citizen  wonders  why. 

Just  as  in  the  world  of  capital  a  small  group  has 
dominated  business  for  years,  so  now  in  the  field 
of  labor  a  small  group  has  been  infected  with  the 
germ  of  dictatorship.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
employers  have  failed  utterly  and  in  many  cases 
deliberately  to  recognize  the  rights  of  their  work¬ 
ers  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  production.  Nor 
has  the  government  made  any  sincere  effort  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  basic  problem  of  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth. 

The  right  to  strike  is  recognized.  The  right  to 
peaceful  picketing  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 
No  one  will  deny  a  person’s  right  to  a  fair  wage 
and  decent  hours.  But  in  the  present  instance, 
wages  and  hours  are  not  in  dispute.  Today’s  issue 
seems  to  be  a  piece  of  paper.  The  self-appointed 
labor  leaders  demand  a  written  agreement  from  em¬ 
ployers  recognizing  collective  bargaining  and  a 
closed  shop.  Employers  refuse,  but  claim  they  will 
abide  by  any  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  set  up  under  the  new  Wagner  Act. 
Meanwhile  many  workers  remain  unemployed 
against  their  will.  They  are  beginning  to  resent 
being  exploited  as  pawns  in  labor  politics.  They  are 
fed  up  with  the  personal  feud  between  two  would-be 
dictators  who  are  vieing  with  each  other,  on  work¬ 
ers’  money,  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  labor  monopoly. 
Any  type  of  monopoly  is  abhorrent  to  democratic 
principles.  A  labor  monopoly  will  strip  the  laborer 
of  his  rights  and  privileges  as  effectively,  if  not  more 
so,  than  a  monopoly  of  capital. 

A  man  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  right  to 
work  as  he  is  to  the  right  to  strike.  His  right  to 
strike  cannot  be  invaded  by  capital  nor  should  his 
right  to  work  be  prevented  by  those  messiahs  who 
style  themselves  his  protectors. 


Social  Security  Held  Valid 

THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  placed  its  consti¬ 
tutional  approval  upon  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Law.  In  one  decision,  the  Court  upheld, 
5  to  4,  the  unemployment  insurance  feature  of  the 
law.  In  another,  the  old-age  pension  plan  was 
validated  in  a  7  to  2  decision.  Extra  care  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  in  limiting  the  Court’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  pension  statute  to  the  power  of 
Congi-ess  to  enact  such  legislation.  He  specifically 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  wisdom  or  workability 
of  the  legislation  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute 
books. 

Few  will  take  exception  to  this  decision.  Because 
this  law  is  one  with  which,  in  theory,  everyone  is 
sincerely  in  sympathy,  the  administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington  should  bend  every  effort  to  correct  its  many 
existing  flaws  and  make  the  law  work  in  practice  to 
the  real  advantage  of  those  most  affected  and  not  as 
a  vote-getter  or  the  proverbial  political,  as  well  as 
financial,  football. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  Month 
of  May,  are  as  follows :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc. ...$2.29  $0.0487 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  1.53  .0325 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  1.52  .0323 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc .  1.50  .0319 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.49172  .0317 

Lowville  Producers’  Dairy  Co-op.,  Inc.  1.35  .0287 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

CUT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  myself  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  its  plan  which  gives  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they  produce. 

Name . 

P.  O . 

Plant  . 
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Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Empire  State  and  her  sister 
States  soon  will  be  assembled  the  va¬ 
rious  exhibits,  livestock  displays,  4-H 
work,  contests,  track,  field  and  amuse¬ 
ment  events  which  are  incident  to  a 
successful  county  or  regional  fair.  During  the  past 
few  years  some  sections,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  rather  drastic  cur¬ 
tailments,  and  in  some  instances  temporarily  discon¬ 
tinue  their  fair.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  at 
present  there  are  42  local  agricultural  societies 
which  plan  on  exhibits  and  fairs  during  1937. 

34ie  N.  Y.  State  Association  of  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  holds  its  next  annual  convention  in 
Albany  on  February  15,  1938.  The  secretary  of  this 
association  is  G.  W.  Harrison,  131  North  Pine  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  On  the  same  date  and  place  the  N.  Y. 
Association  of  Town  Agricultural  Societies  will  hold 
its  annual  convention.  Clyde  E.  Shults,  Hornell,  N. 
1'.,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Town  Association. 

DATES  AND  PLACES. — In  planning  schedule  for 
different  fairs  exhibitors  and  visitors  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  following  fairs  which  have  definitely 
announced  dates  and  places  of  exhibit  (secretaries 
address  and  place  of  exhibit  same  unless  otherwise 
shown  in  parenthesis;  all  dates  inclusive)  : 

Albany  and  Schenectady  Counties. — Sec.  Roy  F. 
Peugh,  Altamont,  Aug.  23-28.  Allegany  County. — 
See.  L.  L.  Stillwell,  Angelica,  Sept.  1-4.  Broome 
County. — Sec.  It.  R.  Franklin,  Whitney  Point,  Aug. 
10-14.  Cattaraugus  County. — Sec.  J.  W.  Watson,  Lit¬ 
tle  Valley,  Aug.  25-28.  Chautauqua  County. — Sec.  A1 
Pfleeger,  Dunkirk,  Sept.  6-10.  Chemung  County. — 
(Ilorseheads)  Sec.  J.  E.  Williamson,  Elmira,  Aug. 

30- Sept.  4.  Chenango  County. — Sec.  R.  D.  Case,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Aug.  31-Sept.  3 ;  Afton  Assn.,  Sec.  II.  G.  Hor¬ 
ton.  Afton,  Aug.  17-21.  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty. — Sec.  Wm.  A.  Dardess,  Chatham, 

Sept.  4-S.  Cortland  County. — Sec.  H. 

B.  Tanner,  Cortland,  Aug.  23-28. 

Delaware  County. — Delaware  Valley 
Society,  Sec.  C.  O.  Field,  Walton,  Aug. 

31- Sept.  4.  Dutchess  County.— Sec.  B. 

R.  Frost,  Rhinebeck,  Aug.  31-Sept.  4. 

Erie  County.— Sec.  J.  C.  Newton,  Ham¬ 
burg.  Sept.  13-18.  Essex  County. — Sec. 


The 


County  Fair 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Relative  to  supervision  Article  24, 
Section  2S7  provides :  “The  Commis¬ 
sioner,  after  consultation  with  the 
Dean  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell,  shall  have  power  to 
establish  and  promulgate  from  time  to 

Schuyler  County. —  (Watkins  Glen)  Sec.  Milo  time  standards  for  the  conduct  of  such  fairs  and  ex- 
Hitchcock.  Odessa,  Sept.  15-17.  Seneca  County. — •  positions  in  respect  to  premium  lists,  exhibits,  judg- 
Sec.  G.  F.  Jarvis,  Waterloo,  Sept.  12-18.  Steuben  ing  and  other  educational  and  agricultural  activi- 
County. — Sec.  J.  V.  Faucett,  Bath.  Sept.  14-18.  Suf-  ties.  No  disbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  agri¬ 
folk  County. — Sec.  F.  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  Aug.  cultural  society  or  to  said  institute  if  the  last  pre- 

24- 28.  Tioga  County.— (Owego)  Sec.  E.  II.  Foster,  ceding  fair  or  exposition  of  such  society  or  said 

Barton,  Aug.  23-28.  Tompkins  County.— Sec.  L.  C.  institute  shall  not  have  been  of  a  standard  worthy, 
Rothermicli,  R.  D.  5,  Ithaca.  Aug.  24-2S ;  Union  Agri-  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  of  State  aid, 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  Sec.  P.  F.  Sears,  based  upon  its  contributions  to  the  promotion  of 
Trumansburg,  Sept.  29-Oct.  2.  agriculture  and  domestic  arts.” 

Ulster  County. — Sec.  E.  W.  Hathaway,  77  Linder-  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CLASSES. — Based  on  the 
man  Ave.,  Kingston,  Aug.  25.  Washington  County,  foregoing  appropriations  schedule  one  very  good  ar- 
— Cambridge  Valley  Agricultural  Society  (Cam-  gument  for  open  classes  is  that  such  classes  of  live- 
bridge),  Sec.  P.  .T.  Houlton.  Hoosick  Falls,  Aug.  24-  stock  for  which  provision  has  been  made  are  more 
2S.  Wayne  County. — Union  Agricultural  Society,  liable  to  be  filled  with  worthy  animals  and  maximum 
Sec.  W.  R.  Converse,  Palmyra,  Sept.  22-25.  Westches-  awards  made  to  obtain  the  greatest  State  allowance, 
ter  County. —  (White  Plains),  Sec.  Mrs.  John  McAl-  The  fitting  care  and  maintenance  of  a  representative 
lister,  Scarsdale,  June  9-12.  Wyoming  County. —  show  string  of  the  different  breeds  requires  special 
Silver  Lake  Society,  Sec.  J.  A.  Pardee,  Perry,  Aug.  care,  feeding  and  attention.  Overhead  is  greatly  in- 

25- 27.  Yates  County.— Sec.  C.  M.  Watkins,  Pen  Yan,  creased  and  the  exhibitor  must  have  a  reasonable 
Aug.  25-27 ;  Dundee  Fair  Assn.,  Sec.  L.  It. 

Hammer,  Dundee,  Sept.  20-22. 

PROMOTIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  SUPERVISION.— Article  24  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  (Chapter 
4S,  Laws  of  1922,  as  amended)  relating  to 
agricultural  societies  and  fairs  is  covered 
in  Circular  490.  and  is  obtainable  through 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany. 

Section  286  states,  in  part,  referring  to 


Judge  H.  L.  Garrigus  (left)  placed  Mar¬ 
garet  Fish's  Bournedale  Lucky  Lady 
Jane  (left)  to  the  top  for  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Guernsey,  and  Herbert  Allen's  Jr. 
Champion,  (right)  as  Reserve  Champion 
at  the  1936  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair. 


assurance  that  he  may  at  least  break 
even  in  order  to  continue  to  show. 

Some  county  fairs  require  health 
certificates  for  Bang's  and  tuberculosis, 
but  the  majority  do  not  require  a 
Borne  of  the  horses  and  mules  which  were  exhibited  hi  the  blood-test  certificate  for  Bang's  within 
Championship  Class  at  the  1936  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair. 


These  J/-H  boys  and.  girls  are  entering  the  judging  ring  at  the 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair  with  the  calves  they  have  spent 
months  of  care  and  preparation  on.  Our  county  fairs  annually 
afford  opportunity  for  the  J/-H  club  members  to  have  expert 
estimates  and  appraisal  made  by  judges  of  their  livestock  abilities. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Way,  Westport,  Aug.  24-27.  Franklin 
County. — Sec.  H.  B.  Kelley,  Malone,  Aug.  24-28; 
Fulton-Hamilton  Society,  Sec.  C.  V.  Musgrave,  Glo- 
versville,  Aug.  24-28. 

Genesee  County. — Sec.  G.  W.  Grinnell,  Batavia, 

Aug.  16-21.  Greene  County. —  (Cairo),  Sec.  L.  II. 

Taylor,  Catskill,  Aug.  25.  Jefferson  County.— Sec. 

I’.  J.  Walton,  Watertown,  date  undecided.  Lewis 
County. — Sec.  M.  M.  Lyman,  Lowville,  Aug.  24-27. 
Livingston  County. — Genesee  Valley  Assn.,  (Avon 
Springs),  Sec.  T.  H.  Clements,  Avon,  Sept.  3-4;  Hem¬ 
lock  Lake  Union  Society,  (Hemlock),  Sec.  G.  C.  Mc- 
Ninch,  Conesus,  Sept.  29-Oct.  2;  Caledonia  Fair, 

Inc.,  Sec.  G.  H.  Callings,  Caledonia,  Aug.  10-14. 

Madison  County. — Brookfield-Madison  County  So¬ 
ciety,  Sec.  Dean  M.  Worden,  Brookfield,  Sept.  6-10. 

Monroe  County. — Monroe  County  and  Rochester  Ex¬ 
position,  Inc.,  Sec.  Wm.  B.  Boothby,  601  Geneseo 
Valley  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester,  Sept.  6-11.  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  (Fonda),  Sec.  Edward  Rothmeyer, 

Tribes  Hill,  Sept.  6-9.  Niagara  County. — Sec.  Ed- 
wood  Taylor,  Lockport,  Aug.  23-2S.  Oneida  County. 

— Vernon  Agricultural  Society,  Sec.  F.  C.  Smith. 

Vernon,  Sept.  15-18 ;  Boonville  Fair  Assn.,  Sec.  R. 

Vaughn,  Boonville,  Aug.  2-7.  Ontario  County. — Sec.  J. 

P.  Donovan,  Canandaigua,  Aug.  25-28 ;  Naples  Union 
Agricultural  Society,  Sec.  O.  L.  Emery,  Naples,  Sept. 

1-3.  Orange  County,  Aug.  16-21. 


the  various  agricultural  societies  and  the 
American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New 
York :  “No  such  society  or  said  institute 
shall  receive  any  more  moneys  in  any  one 
year  than  it  actually  paid  out  in  premi¬ 
ums  for  the  last  preceding  year,  exclusive 
of  the  premium  paid  for  trials  and  tests 
of  speed,  skill,  or  endurance  of  man  or 
beast,  and  in  no  event  shall  any  such  so¬ 
ciety  or  said  institute  receive  in  any  one 
year  more  than  $5,000.  nor  more  than  a 
sum  which  will  leave  available,  from  the 
moneys  appropriated,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  to  each  other  society  or  institute,  entitled  to 
moneys  under  this  section,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 
90  percent  of  the  premiums  paid  by  it  during  the 
previous  year,  exclusive  of  premiums  paid  for  such 
trials  or  tests  of  speed,  skill  or  endurance.  Any  such 
society  or  said  institute  which  shall  fail  or  neglect 
to  hold  an  annual  fair  or  exposition  and  file  its  an¬ 
nual  report  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  two  conse¬ 
cutive  years,  shall  forfeit  all  of  its  chartered  rights, 
including  any  privileges  or  moneys  it  might  there¬ 
after  be  entitled  to  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article.  No  other  agricultural  society  now  or  here¬ 
after  organized,  except  a  county  agricultural  society, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  moneys  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  until  it  shall  have  held  a 
fair  or  exposition  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  arts  ,and  paid  in  actual  cash  premiums 
for  agriculture  and  domestic  arts  products  at  least 
$4,500  for  one  year,  or  at  least  $1,500  a  year  for 
three  consecutive  years,  exclusive  of  the  premiums 
paid  for  trials  or  tests  of  speed,  skill  or  endurance 
of  man  or  beast,  and  filed  annual  reports  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided.” 

“All  societies  and  said  institute  entitled  to  receive 
any  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  shall,  or  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  December,  in  each  year,  file 
with  the  Commissioner  an  annual  report  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  him.” 


60  days  of  the  exhibit.  Also  there  is 
seldom  a  Bang's  blood-test  clean-health  certificate  re¬ 
quired  from  the  herd  from  which  exhibited  animals 
a.re  shown.  Unless  such  provision  is  made  a  clean 
test  certificate  on  the  individual  has  little  value  or 
significance.  In  the  opinion  of  leading  authorities 
the  condition  of  the  herd  relative  to  Bang’s  disease 
as  shown  by  a  blood-test  is  the  only  factor  which 
has  any  real  value  as  indicated  by  a  one-test  certifi¬ 
cate.  In  other  words  the  tested  animal  even  though 
negative  in  all  blood  dilutions  may  be  infected  and 
the  disease  be  in  an  incubation  stage  which  will  not 
show  a  positive  reaction.  Such  animals  are  a  po¬ 
tential  source  of  possible  infection  to  clean  indi¬ 
viduals  on  the  show  circuits. 

At  some  county  fairs  I  have  seen  exhibitors  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  shelter  tents  for  herds,  or  use  a 
tent  together,  which  was  provided  by  the  local  as¬ 
sociation,  in  conjunction  with  other  exhibitors  whose 
herds  were  clean  as  shown  by  official  test.  It  is 
questionable  if  even  such  safeguards  are  of  much 
avail  when  untested  and  possibly  infected  cattle  are 
on  the  grounds.  Crowds  milling  around  may  also 
be  a  possible  source  of  some  infection  either  from 
animals  shown  or  from  diseased  animals  in  their 
own  herds  or  flocks. 

The  hazard  of  health  is  therefore  one  of  im¬ 
portant  consideration  and  a  great  deterring  factor 
for  breeders  to  exhibit  their  animals.  Breeding 
classes  also  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  in  or¬ 
der  to  win  it  becomes  imperative  for  the  animals 
to  be  fitted  far  in  excess  of  best  breeding  practice 
or  requirements.  All  these  mitigate  to  reduce  suit¬ 
able  and  best  exhibits  from  local  farms.  Where  fairs 
have  remained  closed  to  local  or  even  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties  it  has  seldom  been  my  observation  that  classes 
were  even  partially  filled,  with  any  kind  of  exhibits, 
and  many  of  those  showing  were  tragic  travesties  on 
their  breed  and  type.  In  the  interest  of  breeders  and 
for  public  interest  it  is  important  that  high-class 
specimens  of  breeds  be  shown.  This  stirs  up  farm¬ 
ers  to  better  work  in  these  lines. 
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Smithfield  Hams 
Razorbacks 


I  have  always  believed  that  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Smithfield  ham  came  from  a 
razorback  hog ;  that  a  razorback  was  a 
bad  representative  of  the  pig  family — too 
long,  too  lean,  too  bony,  too  active  to 
make  a  good  hog ;  that  razorbacks  could 
be  fed  anything  that  would  satisfy  other 
hogs,  but  that  too  much  peanuts  or  too 
much  cottonseed  gave  them  too  oily  a 
flesh  and  that,  left  to  their  own  devices, 
they  could  almost  .  support  themselves 
rooting  for  acorns  in  the  woods.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  much  of  the  foregoing  is 
correct  and  also  whether,  given  good 
stock  from  the  South,  I  could  profitably 
raise  razorbacks  in  Monroe  County,  Pa., 
and  if  I  can  raise  them,  what  should  I 
feed  them  to  improve  the  quality  and 
flavor  of  the  hams,  and  how  I  should 
smoke  or  otherwise  treat  the  meat  for 
the  best  results?  R-  ?• 

Pennsylvania. 

Smithfield  hams  refer  more  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  curing  rather  than  any  special 
breed  or  type  of  hogs.  In  some  instances 
hogs  of  the  leaner  breeds  such  as  the 
Berkshire  or  Hampshire  are  preferred, 
and  some  desiring  to  make  this  cure  on 
hams  feed  the  hogs  special  kinds  of  feeds. 
Feeding  peanuts  or  Soy  beans  for  very 
long  periods  or  in  excess  of  14  percent  of 
the  ration  tends  to  cause  soft  or  oily 
pork.  In  some  instances  bacon  type  hogs 
may  be  preferred  for  such  hams,  this 
would  include  breeds  or  those  carrying  a 
predominance  of  such  bacon  breeds  as 
Tamworth  and  Large  Yorkshire. 

The  so-called  razorback  hog  refers  to 
native  hogs  in  certain  sections  of  the 
South.  These  hogs  are  of  indiscriminate 
breeding  and  scrubs  of  the  worst  sort. 
However,  they  are  hardy,  as  they  would 
need  to  be  to  survive  at  all  under  the 
conditions  of  their  existence.  They  more 
or  less  run  wild  on  free  range  and  sub¬ 
sist  on  what  they  forage,  in  many  cases 
eating  considerable  acorns.  Their  meat, 
from  a  quality  consideration,  is  inferior 
for  curing  or  making  into  Smithfield 
hams. 

In  curing  Smithfield  hams  they  are 
first  sprinkled  with  saltpeter,  at  the  rate 
of  six  ounces  for  each  100  pounds  of 
trimmed  fresh  hams.  They  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  well  salted  with  very  fine  salt. 
Pack  with  skin  side  down,  leaving  for 
three  days.  Unpack  and  resalt  with  fine 
salt.  Repack  and  leave  one  day  for  each 
pound  of  ham,  leaving  a  10-pound  ham 
10  days  or  a  12-pound  ham  12  days.  Take 
out  of  cure  and  wash  clean  with  slightly 
warm  water,  wipe  fairly  dry  and  rub  in 
finely  ground  pepper.  They  must  then 
be  hung  and  smoked,  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  preferably  using  green  hickory, 
for  30  to  40  days.  Rub  again  with  pep¬ 
per  after  smoking  and  tie  in  paper  bags. 
Hams  so  cured  improved  with  age  and  if 
properly  cured  with  good  meat  will  keep 
from  one  to  two  years  or  more.  K.  w.  D. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Cows 

I  have  20  Guernsey  cows  and  not 
enough  pasture  for  them,  so  I  am  going 
to  put  some  barley  straw  and  all  through 
the  hammer  mill  and  mix  32  percent 
dairy  feed  with  it.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
much  protein  barley  and  straw  has  or 
how  much  should  be  mixed  with  the  32 
percent  dairy  feed  or  should  anything 
else  be  mixed  in?  E.  K.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Barley  or  oats  prepared  in  the  manner 
mentioned  would  contain  about  5  percent 
protein  and  50  percent  total  digestible 
nutrients.  Mixed  with  a  32  percent  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  at  the  rate  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  would  give  a  mixture 
containing  about  18  percent  protein.  This 
would  seem  to  be  about  proper  for  the 
conditions  mentioned.  Either  barley  or 
oats  should  be  mixed  equal  parts  with  the 
32  percent  mixture  to  obtain  an  18  per¬ 
cent  feed.  It  might  also  be  of  benefit  to 
mix  in  three  pounds  of  iodized  stock  salt 
and  three  pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal 
with  each  100  pounds  of  the  feed  mix¬ 
ture.  R.  w.  D. 


Worms  in  Horse 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  tobacco 
powder  is  a  dose  for  a  horse,  and  how 
often  it  should  be  given  for  worms? 

Massachusetts.  R.  c.  T. 

Powdered  tobacco  is  not  advisable  to 
use  as  a  general  practice  in  dosing  a 
horse  for  worms  as  the  nicotine  content 
of  such  powdered  tobacco  is  not  the  same, 
each  sample  used  would  or  might  have 
considerable  variation.  It  is  also  best  to 
have  a  veterinarian  diagnose  for  the  kind 
of  worms  with  which  the  horse  may  be 
infested  and  treat  the  animal  as  seems 
specifically  indicated.  R.  W.  D. 


N.  J.  Dairy  Goat  Breeders 
Organize 

Dairy  goat  breeders  from  the  northern 
counties  of  New  Jersey  had  a  garden 
party  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Channing  W. 
Gilson,  Pine  Brook,  on  May  1,  and  voted 
to  organize  a  State-wide  association. 

Dr.  John  W.  Bartlett,  Professor  of 
Dairy  Husbandry  at  Rutgers,  told 
the  gathering  that  the  time  has  come  to 
educate  the  public  into  realizing  that  the 
dairy  goat  is  the  producer  of  a  valuable, 
health-giving  milk  and  not  an  eater  of 
tin  cans.  He  pledged  his  co-operation 
and  that  of  the  college.  Another  speaker 
was  L.  L.  Eaton,  practical  goat  raiser. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  May  5,  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected  and  dues  fixed  at  $2  a 
year,  with  one  initiation  fee  of  $3  per 
family.  The  officers  are :  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Ward,  Florham  Park,  president;  Mrs. 
Gilson,  vice-president ;  Doanld  E.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Califon,  secretary ;  Mearle  Rhine- 
smith,  Wanaque,  treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Scotsward, 
the  home  of  the  president,  in  Florham 
Park.  An  invitation  to  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  goats  is  extended.  c.  w.  g. 


Sorgum  for  Silage 

I  have  it  in  mind  to  sow  some  sorgh¬ 
um  for  silage,  but  it  is  rather  new  to  me. 
I  would  like  some  information  as  to  its 
value  for  silage  against  corn,  and  also 
as  to  tonnage  per  acre,  time  of  maturity, 
etc.  ?  E.  a.  K. 

The  sweet  stalked  sorghum  if  prop¬ 
erly  grown  and  ensiled  has  a  feed  value 
slightly  greater  than  corn  silage.  If 
grown  in  western  and  northern  areas  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Amber  should  be  planted 
for  early  maturity.  The  plant  should  be 
well  matured  when  put  in  the  silo.  At  this 
stage  the  cane  should  give  off  just  a  little 
juice  when  twisted  with  the  hands.  The 
silage  may  be  satisfactorily  fed  to  all 
classes  of  livestock  in  place  of  corn  sil¬ 
age.  Acreage  yields  are  greater  than 
corn  silage  usually  by  about  20  per  cent. 

R.  W.  D. 


Cut  on  Horse 

I  have  a  mare  with  a  cut  on  inside 
bend  of  right  hind  leg  at  knee  which  is 
healed  up,  but  left  a  soft  meaty  growth. 
Can  you  tell  me  some  thing  to  use  on  this 
enlargement  to  reduce  it ;  it  is  of  five 
months’  standing.  o.  c.  E. 

West  Virginia. 

The  growth  in  question  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  applying  equal  parts  mixed  of 
zinc,  iron  and  copper  sulphate,  used  as  a 
dusting  powder.  Number  of  applications 
depends  on  response.  After  the  proud 
flesh  is  gone  apply  carbolized  vaseline. 

R.  W.  D. 


HOLSTEINS 

Friday,  June  25,  1937 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

AT  AUCTION 

82nd.  Sale,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  for  T.  B.,  blood-tested,  mastitis  charts: 
many  can  go  into  any  state.  Show  animals,  heavr 
producers,  fresh  and  close  springing  cows  and  heifers. 
15  bulls  from  dams  up  to  over  800  lbs.  of  fat.  Write 
the  sales  manager  now,  for  details  and  catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales.  Mgr.,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

HEREFORDS 

PURE  BRED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

BULLS.  BRED  COWS.  HEIFERS.  Bred  and  Open 
from  our  Premier  Hereford  Herd. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON.  R.  D.  2,  JAMESVILLE.  N.  Y. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

KONBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER.  N.  Y. 

REPAJO  BELGIANS 

Several  quality  fillies  for  brood  stock  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  See  our  stallions  before  you  buy. 

REPAJO  FARMS  -  BENONI  POINT 

1  3  miles  from  Easlon  thru  Royal  Oak,  Maryland 

RFI  flliNQ  —  "The  Good  Kind."  Terms. 

OLLUirtllJ  A.  W.  Green.  -  Mlddlefleld.  Ohio 

MORGAN  SADDLE  MARE — Suitable  young  ladv — also 
Shetland  ponies.  PONY  FARM.  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Seasonable 
“  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  &  Shet¬ 
land  Prtnv  Cnlte  STEPHEN  KELLOGG, 
lana  pony  IOITS  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y, 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE 


i 


A  18-Month-0ld  Show  Bull 

MAYR0SE  BREEDING 

Herd  Accredited 
Negative  to  Blood -Test 


FAIRLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Adeiphia,  New  Jersey 

Harry  S.  Norton,  Mgr. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernsesy 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to 
serviceable  age  from  high  record  Advanced  Register 
dams  and  by  proved  sires.  Reasonable  prices. 
Also  a  few  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

from  high  production  ancestry.  Now  offering  10  head 
of  excellent  type  and  popular  blood  lines;  all  home 
bred;  prices  are  conservative.  Write  for  list  today. 

GREYHOLME  FARMS,  INC. 

East  Greenwich  -  Rhode  Island 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


FOP  SALE — Pure-bred  Guernsey  Heifers  and  Bulls  from 
good  Langwater  Breeding,  for  sale,  as  our  herd  ia 
healthy  and  growing  fast.  Blood-tested  and  Tuberculin 
Tested.  HOLLY  FARM.  SIMSBURY,  CONN. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


NOW  OFFERING  £ 


unbred  registered  heifers 


breeding,  also  a  group  of  commercial  heifers 
and  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS.  INC.,  Pine  Plains.  New  York 


ALn.Jnnn  A  _  _  Heifers,  bred  cows  and 

l\  Deraeen  -  /\ngUS  i  yearling  bull,  very  well 

bred,  but  priced  low.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval 
6-7  WKS.  OLD  $4.00  Ea.  -  8-9  WKS.  OLD  $4.25  Ea. 
10  WKS.  EXTRAS  $4.50  Ea. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  -  BERKSHIRE  &  O.  I.C. 
DUROC  &  BERKSHIRE 

5%  discount  on  orders  of  6  pigs  or  more.  All  orders 
carefully  crated  and  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. -TEL.  1085 


SELECTED  PIGS 

Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire,  Berkshire-Duroc 

6-8  Weeks  Old . @  $3.75  4 

9-10  Weeks  Old . @  4.25  >-  each 

Special  Chester  Whites..  @  4.75  J 
Send  check  or  money  order,  or  will  ship  COD.  on  approv¬ 
al.  Free  crating.  Inoculation  35c  if  required  or  desired. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
WALTER  F.  MURPHY 

Center  Street,  Burlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  2383  Arlington 


Dependable  Pigs  at  Lower  Prices 

I  have  a  fancy  bunch  of  feeders:  6.  8.  10,  12  week  old 
at  $4,  $4,50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more 
carefully  selected,  nicely  developed  Chester- Yorkshire- 
Berkshire-Duroc-Hampshire  crosses.  Double  vaccination 
if  desired  35c  each.  P.  O.  Order,  Check.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
Chas.  C.  Davis,  Box  II,  Res.  Carr  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s,  Berks,  Durocs.  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Reneat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  week  pigs  $4.50:  8  weeks 
$5.  30  lbs.  $6:  40  lbs.  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5 %  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs  8  weeks  old.  selected  breeding.  Boars  for  service. 
Why  not  raise  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON. 
BETHESDA.  MD.  Manager. 


CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.25  each:  8  to  9  weeks  old. 
$4.50  each.  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

F.  O.  B.  no  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Tel.  0635.  Woburn,  Mass. 


Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  6-7  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

PIGS.  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $4.00  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  ail  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PIGS!! 

Any  variety  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

7-8  WEEKS.  ..  $4.50  9-10  WEEKS....  $4.75 

Vaccination  included  — Crates  free. 

LORENZO  RUGGIERO,  Tel.  379-J,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 


Reg.  Berkshire  Shoots  KS; 

500  lb.  sows,  by  prize  winning  boars.  Crated  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  R.  R.  D.  BUCKLEY  -  Blue  Bell.  Pa. 


For  Sale  Chester  White  Pigs  6-8  Weeks  Old 

$5  each,  50c  additional  for  serum  treatment.  COD  vour 
approval.  CASS  DAIRY  FARM,  Inc.,  ATHOL,  MASS. 


DREG.  CUflliir  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  Ft 
UROC  Owl  II1C  Puttliigton.  Selpto  Center,  N.Y. 


For  Sale — Thorouqhbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN,  PA. 


|  I  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  SIO  each.  Unre- 
'■  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  K.  BILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED —  GUINEA  PIGS,  any  quantity,  weighing 
over  9  ounces.  Will  pay  40c  each,  delivered  during 
lime  only.  Payments  prompt.. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY— EVERYWHERE” 


u airy  barns  can  be 
kept  free  from  vermin 
— cattle  kept  healthy 
and  quiet — if  you  spray 
regularly  with  Hudson 
sprayers.  They  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  killing  mist 
— use  less  material. 


Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  bam  and  poultry  equip¬ 
ment,  garden  tools,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 


See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick.  Md. 


INMAN  MILKER 

Saace*  CM  GnAXL 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100.000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  21  Oneida.  New  York 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


VAT’ A  A I  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
ww  w  vijmerchants  Sbip  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid  We 
v-,'-,*-‘pay  freight  charges.  Dealer’s  lots  solicited. 
Ship  to  SOKALNER  BROS.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


WOOL  IS  HIGHER 


Ship  here  for  good  results.  Write 

LIVINGSTON’S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


DISPOSAL  SALE  OF  BREEDING  EWES 

265  Merino  Ewes.  28  Dorset  Ewes. 

140  Yearlings — Cross-bred  6  Dorset  Rams. 

Dorset,  Shropshire  anf?  140  Spring  Ewe  Lambs— 
Merinos.  Dorset  and  Merino  Cross. 

HAMILTON  FARM 

Gladstone,  New  Jersey 

Fred  Huyler,  Manager 


FOR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL¬ 

BERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milltino  Slinrflinrnc  A  11110  line-bred  dual-purpose  bull 
lTllIKing  onorinorns  cajf,  from  B  of  M  breeding.  A 

brother  weighed  987  lbs.  at  a  year  old.  $50  if  taken 
when  weaned.  Some  registered  and  grade  heifers  at 

reasonable  prices.  D.  BUCKLEY,  BLUE  BELL,  PA. 

GOATS 

Purebred  Toggenburg  s^shS^^isI®; 

Dam  Prince  Bedelio’s  Betty  T-1676-P,  4Ms  quarts. 

Mrs.  Channing  Gilson,  Montville,  N.  J.  (Pine  Brook) 

F$vr  Qalp  2  toggenberg  doe  kids, 

a.  xr  x  ^  **■*'■■  from  Registered  Five- Quart  Doe. 

OSWALD  SCHMIEDEL,  36  Grove  St.,  Sayville,  L.  1. 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding 
Mainewoods  Kennels  -  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

PpiI  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPA1NIELS  dogs 
I  CU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

AIRFn/tl  FS  WITH  PEDIGREE  —  Males  $10. 

Females  $5.  Eight  weeks  old. 

MRS.  HARRY  C.  MIDWIG  Rt.  1,  GLEN  ROCK,  PA. 

fflllllF  SHFPHFRDS1  Trained  cattle  dogs  and 
UULLIC  ancrULIUIJ  pups.  20  years  raising 

cattle  dogs.  WILMOT,  EAST  THETF0RD,  VERMONT. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

/'trvT  T  ICC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

VALfLiL/UhO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  {lutings,  N.Y. 

/"VII*  P„.n;.o  Natural  heel  drivers.  SHERMAN 
ruppies  BOWDEN  A  SON,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

sale i  PEDIGREED  COLLIES  Ki 

REGISTERED  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  $25  EACH. 
A.  M.  KENNEL  -  HONEY  BROOK,  PA. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

Dlack  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00; 
D  females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT.  Frankln.  Vt. 

Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels.  Beauties.  Males  $10. 
Females  $5.  Fairview  Kennels,  Highgate  Center,  Vt. 

RABBITS 

W  ANTPF1  500  RABBITS— 7  lbs.  and  over,  either 
TT  iAli  I  IhU  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  year 
around.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  and  That 

News  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  that  the  final  figures  for  1936 
on  enrollment  in  4-H  Clubs  is  1,145,508. 
When  you  realize  that  this  represents  a 
huge  army  of  young  people,  each  engaged 
in  carrying  out  a  definite  peace-time  pro¬ 
ject  connected  with  farm  or  home,  you 
feel  a  certain  pride  in  our  rural  boys  and 
girls.  They  offer  a  splendid  example  of 
“learning  by  doing.” 

* 

Summer  rugs  always  have  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  most  women,  and  a  walk 
through  the  rug  department  of  any  of  the 
large  stores  just  at  this  season  shows  a 
riot  of  color  and  design.  Even  the  odors 
are  different  from  those  at  any  other  sea¬ 
son  because  the  fiber  and  grass  rugs  have 
a  freshness  all  their  own.  They’re  in 
sizes  all  the  way  from  little  mats  to  big 
room-size  and  porch  rugs,  and  I  know 
many  housekeepers  who  substitute  this 
type  of  rug  every  Summer  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  ones.  They’re  easier  to  keep  clean 
and  easy  to  handle,  and  many  of  them  are 
not  expensive. 

* 

Better  get  that  reservation  you  are 
thinking  about  in  right  now  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  to  Alaska, 
July  24  to  August  13.  Director  Keyes 
says  that  space  is  filling  up  rapidly  and 
lots  of  fine  people  are  going. 

* 

A  subscriber  asks  for  a  good  recipe 
for  dill  pickles  that  does  not  require 
sealing. 

* 

One  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  New  York  has  an  auditorium,  which 
this  Spring  was  turned  into  a  garden  de¬ 
partment  with  everything  for  garden  and 
sports,  from  rakes  and  lawn  mowers  to 
garden  clothes,  and  even  small  sailboats 
and  canoes.  They  also  use  this  audi¬ 
torium,  even  in  its  present  setting,  for 
concerts  and  fashion  shows  on  the  one 
night  a  week  when  the  store  is  open.  The 
other  night  the  concert  was  given  by  the 
Sulliberts,  a  group  of  amateurs  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  love  for  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  light  opera  company.  What  im¬ 
pressed  me  was  the  really  charming  but 
unusual  setting  made  for  the  singers. 
They  were  all  in  evening  clothes,  but 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  every 
kind  of  garden  equipment,  with  a  back¬ 
drop  on  the  stage  showing  a  scene  from 
the  Berkshires.  Every  seat  was  filled 
and  it  seemed  to  me  just  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  close  the  rural  and  city 
people  really  are  in  their  love  of  both 
music  and  outdoor  things. 

* 

Seen  in  New  York — purple  Irises  and 
Geraniums  in  a  tiny  “dooryard”  opposite 
Pennsylvania  Station — pathetic  but  very 
brave.  c.  B.  w. 


Let’s  Have  a  Picnic 

Our  picnic  hamper  is  kept  stocked  with 
a  skillet,  stew  pan,  broiler,  long-handled 
forks,  paring  knife  and  butcher  knife, 
hatchet,  can  opener,  aluminum  filled  salt 
and  pepper  shakers,  and  cold  cream  jars 
filled  with  mustard,  vinegar  and  sugar, 
and  the  usual  paper  dishes  and  napkins. 
A  wire  corn  popper,  if  you  have  one,  is 
fine  for  toasting  bread,  and  roasting 
wieners. 

In  the  car  we  keep  a  wash  cloth  and 
towel,  soap,  a  pocket  comb  and  some 
matches.  Usually  we  have  an  extra  roll 
of  films,  for  in  picnic  season,  there  are 
so  many  happy  scenes  to  shoot ! 

Long  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
best  fire  for  camp  cooks  is  red  coals,  not 
a  flame.  It  is  after  all,  the  steaks,  or 
the  eggs  you  want  to  fry,  not  yourselves  ! 
If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  wood  supply, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  along  some  kin¬ 
dling  to  start  your  fire  with.  Another 
uncertainty  when  picnicking  is  drinking 
water.  Take  some  along  in  an  insulated 
jug  ;  you  won’t  want  the  children  drinking 
contaminated  water. 

We  always  steer  clear  of  messy  salads, 
smeary  cakes  with  frostings,  and  such 
foods,  which  do  not  travel  well.  There  are 
many  delightful  cookies  which  serve  much 
better  than  cakes.  Salads  can  be  in  the 
form  of  crisp  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
eaten  sliced  just  after  preparing  at  the 
picnic.  Old-fashioned  potato  salad  can  be 
carried,  and  it  improves  with  several 
hours’  standing. 

We  have  found  that  beans  baked  the 
picnic  morning  early  and  wrapped  in 
several  layers  of  newspapers  will  keep 
warm  for  hours.  Other  hot  dishes  placed 
in  crockery  ware  will  also  keep  warm  a 
long,  long  time. 

A  half  dozen  bricks  and  the  grate  from 
your  oilstove  will  help  a  lot  in  your  cook¬ 
ing,  if  the  picnic  is  to  be  anywhere  along 
the  road.  You  can  build  a  little  stove 
which  proves  quite  satisfactory. 

Do  be  considerate  of  the  property  of 
others,  and  clean  up  after  the  meals. 
Lastly,  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  fire  is 
out.  MODERN  MEG. 


Gloaming 


Skies  to  the  west  are  stained  with  mad¬ 
der  ; 

Amber  light  on  the  rare  blue  hills ; 

The  sough  of  the  pines  is  growing  sadder ; 
From  the  meadow-lands  sound  the 
whippoor-wills. 

Air  is  sweet  with  the  breath  of  clover ; 
Dusk  is  on,  and  the  day  is  over. 


Skies  to  the  east  are  streaked  with 
golden ; 

Tremulous  light  on  the  darkening 
pond ; 

Glow-worms  pale,  to  the  dark  beholden ; 

Twittering  hush  in  the  hedge  beyond. 

Air  is  sweet  with  the  breath  of  clover; 

Silver  the  hills  where  the  moon 
climbs  over. 

— Robert  Adger  Bowen. 


Planning  for  Canning 


Canning  may  be  an  irksome  task  or  a 
fascinating  hobby.  I  think  my  mother 
must  have  been  born  with  an  urge  to  can, 
while  I  had  to  acquire  an  appetite  for 
the  job.  My  canning  notebook  has  put 
this  work  on  a  business  basis  and  I  find 
organized  effort  makes  for  more  thorough 
and  enjoyable  canning. 

I  use  an  inexpensive  loose-leaf  note¬ 
book  and  list  date,  amount  and  variety 
of  fruit,  vegetable  or  meat.  Cost  (if  pur¬ 
chased),  method  of  canning,  syrup  used 
and  number  of  jars  obtained.  In  keeping 
such  a  record,  be  sure  to  leave  room  for 
the  notes  or  comments  you  should  add 
next  Winter.  Were  the  peaches  a  bit  too 
sweet,  or  the  catsup  not  quite  nippy 
enough  to  suit  the  tastes  of  your  family? 
Then  make  a  notation  so  that  you  can  do 
the  job  better  next  time. 

I  have  pasted  in  the  front  of  my  book 
general  directions  and  methods  for  all 
types  of  canning.  On  separate  sheets  I 
have  complete  canning  directions  and 


recipes  for  each  fruit  and  vegetable  as  it 
comes  into  season.  Did  you  ever  try  out 
a  new  relish  with  perfect  results,  only  to 
find  next  season  that  you'd  misplaced  the 
directions? 

The  very  first  step  in  canning  is  to 
clean  the  shelves  where  you  store  your 
fruit.  Remove  everything  from  the  shelves 
and  then  sail  in  with  a  bucket  of  hot 
soapy  water !  Scrub,  rinse,  let  dry  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  line  with  clean  paper. 
Get  this  job  out  of  the  way  early  so  that 
you  won’t  have  to  do  it  later  on  when  you 
are  fatigued  from  a  hard  day’s  canning. 
This  is  also  the  time  to  sort  your  jars  and 
tops.  Discard  any  that  have  cracks  or 
imperfections.  Group  jelly  glasses  with 
their  correct  tops  so  that  you  won’t  be 
fussing  around  looking  for  them  when 
you  should  be  watching  your  jelly ! 

Four  simple  rules  for  safe  home  can¬ 
ning  are  cleanliness,  sterilization  of  jars 
and  covers,  proper  cooking  and  perfect 
seal.  B.  S. 


Canning  Time  Tables 


(Time  in  Minutes) 

Precook 

Hot-Water 

Pressure  Cooker 

Oven 

Vegetables — 

(Boil) 

Bath 

Mm. 

Lbs. 

250° 

Beans — Lima,  String,  Wax... 

3 

180 

40 

10 

210 

Beets  . 

15 

120 

40 

10 

210 

Corn  . 

.  .  .  3-5 

210 

80 

10 

240 

Greens  . 

.  .  .  Wilt 

180 

60 

10 

240 

Peas  . 

.  .  .  3-7 

ISO 

60 

10 

240 

Pumpkin  . 

180 

60 

10 

210 

Sauerkraut  . 

15 

•  . 

.  • 

•  • 

Tomato  Juice  . 

5 

5 

.  . 

.  . 

75 

Tomatoes  . 

35 

10 

5 

Fruits — 

Berries  . 

20 

8 

5 

68 

Cherries  . 

20 

10 

5 

68 

Currants  . 

20 

10 

5 

68 

Fruit  Juices  . 

30(180° 

Simmering) 

•  . 

68 

Grapes  . 

20 

8 

5 

Peaches  . 

20 

10 

5 

68 

Pears  . 

.  .  .  3-5 

25 

10 

5 

75 

Preserves  . 

20 (180° 

Simmering) 

•  . 

68 

Plums  . 

20 

10 

5 

Rhubarb  . 

10 

5 

5 

68 

Bringing  Out  the  Flavor 


Shelves  of  “spreading”  are  filled  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  as  each  fruit 
swings  into,  and  then  out  again,  of  its 
brief  season.  Jelly  and  jam  are  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  make  other  foods  more  delec¬ 
table.  There  is  jelly  roll,  so  easy  to 
make,  so  wholesome  for  children.  Plain 
baked  custard  is  glorified  with  a  dab  of 
jelly  or  jam.  Another  favorite  is  pastel 
meringue  made  by  melting  a  half  glass  of 
jam  or  jelly  over  hot  water  and  whip¬ 
ping  it  with  an  egg  white  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  meringue.  This  may  be 
baked  as  a  regular  meringue  over  a  pie 
or  pudding  or  spread  over  a  cake,  pie  or 
pudding  unbaked. 

Jams  and  jellies  bring  out  the  flavors 
of  meats.  For  instance,  lamb  is  helped 
and  sharpened  in  flavor  by  currant  and 
mint  jellies,  by  a  tart  cherry  jam  and  by 
wild  cherry  jelly.  Apple  butter  made  with 
cider,  does  something  to  sage-seasoned 
pork  sausage  that  makes  the  sausage 


taste  better  than  usual.  And  plums  in 
marmalade,  or  jelly  bring  out  the  good 
flavor  of  fowl.  Also  it  does  nice  things 
for  the  bland  flavor  of  veal. 

And  so  each  year  I  find  myself  plan¬ 
ning  jellies  and  their  kind  in  relation  to 
certain  food  partnerships.  Some  of 
these  I  have  already  mentioned.  Others 
I  like  and  believe  worthy  of  mention 
are :  Apple  butter  with  gingerbread  and 
cottage  cheese.  Crabapple  jelly  for  hot 
biscuits  or  hot  buttered  toast  with  bacon ; 
or  for  hot  biscuits  and  fried  chicken ; 
mint-flavored  apple  jelly  for  chicken  as 
well  as  lamb. 

Cherry  preserves  with  cottage  cheese 
make  a  prime  supper  dessert,  besides 
tasting  superbly  together. 

For  garnishing  whipped  cream  dessert 
I  cut  little  balls  from  bright  red  jelly, 
using  the  French  cutter  intended  for  po¬ 
tato  balls.  Cranberry  jelly  is  especially 
good  because  it  is  so  firm.  MRS.  L.  c. 


June  19,  1937 

I  Am  a  Kitchen  Queen 

There’s  something  about  a  kitchen ! 
Something  so  chummy,  so  attractive  that 
inevitably  it  draws  the  members  of  the 
family.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  our  kitchen 
is  a  combination  kitchen  and  dining-room 
has  something  to  do  with  this,  but  I 
doubt  it.  The  kitchen  rocker  by  the  win¬ 
dow  may  have  something  in  its  restful 
roominess  which  sends  forth  an  undeni¬ 
able  invitation,  and  then,  too,  perhaps,  the 
odors  from  stove  and  oven  are  previews 
of  future  food  delights.  I  wouldn’t  be 
at  all  surprised. 

I  like  to  think  that  its  cream  and  red 
accents  lend  the  kitchen  part  of  its  ap¬ 
peal,  and  that  the  ga.vly  printed  wallpa¬ 
per  excites  the  visitors’  curiosity.  But  I 
may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  they  only  steal 
out  to  drink  of  the  sweet  well  water  and 
stay  to  chat. 

I've  cooked  so  many  meals  in  the  big 
room,  and  washed  so  many,  many,  dishes. 
Before  me  there  must  have  been  count¬ 
less  other  meals  cooked  and  eaten,  too, 
wedding  cakes  baked,  hot  water  heated  to 
help  with  butchering,  and  how  many 
plans  unfolded  over  the  kitchen  table. 

I  think  back  on  the  hired  men  I’ve  fed 
here.  Bill  in  his  glory,  all  youth  and 
strength  and  shining  eyes ;  Bill’s  capacity 
for  good  food,  good  books  and  life  was  un- 
diminishable.  Paul  who  sat  with  tear- 
lilled  eyes  and  told  us  of  his  mother,  and 
how  he'd  never  had  a  home  since.  Paul 
had  even  worked  in  Hollywood  and  raptly 
we  listened  to  his  stories  of  Hollywood’s 
stars.  Jim,  who  was  very  young  and 
homesick  and  when  Christmas  came, 
grieved  until  my  own  heart  ached  for 
him.  So  many  States  away  from  home 
and  mother,  he  paid  the  dues  a  wanderer 
must  pay  when  holidays  arrive. 

I  stood  at  the  stove  the  day  John 
Jeffry  came  in  to  say  that  Martha’s  time 
had  come.  Two  days  later  I  baked  the 
cake  here  for  her  stricken  family,  made 
hot  coffee,  and  wished  words  of  consola¬ 
tion  came  as  easily  as  cakes  are  baked. 

From  the  kitchen  windows  I  watch  for 
my  son's  arrival  home  from  school,  and 
for  my  husband  to  come  in  from  the 
fields.  I  was  watching  from  the  window 
the  day  my  brother  came  striding  up  the 
walk,  his  face  shining  with  his  news.  He 
had  been  awarded  the  highest  honors  his 
school  and  State  could  give. 

Kitchen  tables  lend  themselves  to  the 
fascination  of  “rocking-chair  gardening” 
as  we  call  browsing  over  seed  and  flower 
catalogs.  We  spread  out  the  “wish  books” 
from  the  mail-order  houses  and  look  and 
meanwhile  make  wishful  comments. 

Then  there  are  the  holiday  dinners 
when  the  table  is  stretched  full  length, 
and  the  best  linen  and  china  are  brought 
out.  A  mother’s  heart  is  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  when  she  looks  down  the  table  at 
the  faces  of  loved  ones  on  such  a  day. 

Company  comes  and  carries  home  from 
the  kitchen  a  glass  of  apple  jelly,  a  slip 
from  the  red  geranium  or  perhaps  some 
of  those  crunchy  cookies.  Father  comes 
in  and  exclaims  with  greedy  pleasure  over 
the  fresh  brown  loaves  and  cinnamon 
rolls  cooling  on  the  cabinet.  Sonny  coaxes 
for  popcorn. 

Ah.  yes,  kitchens  are  made  of  something 
else  besides  pots  and  pans,  stoves  and 
culinary  skill.  They  are  put  together 
with  the  star  dust  of  a  woman’s  dream 
and  the  happenings  not  only  of  the  yes¬ 
terdays  but  the  tomorrows.  A  kitchen 
is  a  concrete  necessity,  yet  luxurious  in 
cosy  and  pleasant  little  things  dear  to 
a  woman’s  heart.  I  wouldn’t  trade  my 
kitchen  for  all  the  palaces  in  the  world. 
Not  when  I  can  be  a —  kitchen  queen. 


Consider  the  Sponge 

Sponges  are  among  the  most  helpful  of 
kitchen  and  household  accessories,  if  you 
will  give  them  half  a  chance  to  help  you. 
Next  time  you  make  ready  to  clean  the 
wallpaper  try  rubbing  it  both  ways  with 
a  sponge.  You’ll  find  it  cleans  effectively. 

Washing  painted  Avails  is  one  of  the 
season’s  current  problems  ivhich  the  use 
of  a  rubber  sponge  ivill  simplify.  The 
rubber  sponge  will  remove  grime  more 
thoroughly  than  a  cloth  because  it  gets 
into  spots  difficult  to  reach  ivith  a  regu¬ 
lar  cleaning  cloth.  Such  a  sponge  is  also 
excellent  to  use  in  removing  dog  or  cat 
hair  from  upholstered  furniture  and 
clothing,  and  is  fine  for  a  like  use  in  re¬ 
gard  to  lint  and  fuzz  which  is  often 
stubborn. 

Stipple  work  is  also  done  Avith  sponges. 
This  is  usually  done  by  painting  a  solid 
color  background,  preferably  a  lighter 
shade,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  before  the 
stippling  is  begun.  Cut  a  sponge  smooth¬ 
ly  in  half  and  use  the  flat  side  for  appli¬ 
cation.  Press  this,  after  dipping  in  paint, 
to  the  wall  at  different  angles,  or  on  the 
linoleum  which  you  may  be  repainting. 
It  gives  a  variety  of  pleasing  effects.  B,  p. 
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Fountain  of  Beauty  The  Neglected  String  Bean 


Good  looks  can’t  be  put  on  superficially 
before  a  mirror.  Tbe  elusive  quality  that 
makes  a  girl  easy  on  the  eyes  must  begin 
with  a  clean,  healthy  body,  and  progress 
naturally  from  the  skin  out. 

Today’s  beauty  requirements  are  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  such  things  as  clear  skin, 
sound  teeth,  shining  hair,  well-cared-for 
hands,  and  eyes  that  reflect  good  spirits 
and  good  health.  Clean  stockings,  gloves, 
powder  puffs,  and  underwear  are  all  ace- 
high  attributes. 

Clean  skin  for  the  ’teen  age  girl  is 
usually  a  matter  of  simple  diet  combined 
with  soap  and  water  scrubbing.  Shining 
hair  means  regular  weekly  shampoos. 
The  criterion  for  nice  hands  is  a  row  of 
well-kept  finger  nails,  while  sparkling 
eyes  are  the  outward  sign  of  plenty  of 
sleep  and  fresh  air. 

There’s  no  denying  that  pretty  clothes 
help  to  adorn  girlish  beauty,  but  dainti¬ 
ness  of  person  and  dress  can  do  more  to 
make  a  girl  attractive  than  the  smartest 
wardrobe  money  can  buy. 


Summertime 

Dress-Ups! 


9264 — Cool  Loveli¬ 
ness  For  Summer 
Afternoons.  D  e- 
signed  for  sizes 
14  to  20  and  32 
to  42.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  39- 
in.  fabric. 

:fc 

9267  —  Slimming 
Lines  Enhance  Ma¬ 
tron’s  Charm.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes 
34  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  4  yds.  89- 
inch  fabric,  and  % 
yd.  contrast. 


327 — Gay  Ric-R 
Trims  Dashii 
Sportster.  Design 
for  sizes  12  to 
and  30  to  42.  Si: 
16  requires  3  yd 
36-in,  fabric. 
ik 

Price  of  patten 
16c  each.  Send  a 
orders  to  T1 
Rural  New-Yorke 
Fattern  Depar 
ment,  333  W.  30 
St.,  New  York. 


String  beans  are  so  easily  grown  and 
so  rich  in  health-giving  qualities  that 
they  deserve  a  greater  versatility  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparation  than  accorded  them 
by  most  housewives.  You  will  find  the 
first  two  recipes  especially  appealing.  Re¬ 
member  that  string  beans  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  are  good 
sources  of  vitamins  A,  B  and  C,  and 
are  especially  rich  in  vitamin  C  when 
uncooked. 

Health  Slaw.  —  Shred  enough  tender 
green  string  beans  on  kraut  cutter  to  fill 
two  cups.  Add  one  cup  grated  carrot, 
one  minced  onion  and  chill.  To  serve, 
moisten  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  mix 
lightly  and  heap  on  lettuce  leaves.  Top 
with  a  spoon  of  dressing,  garnish  with  a 
walnut  meat.  All  vegetables  are  used 
raw  in  this  recipe. 

Butter  Beans. — Slice  thinly  one  pint 
young  string  beans  and  pour  into  sauce¬ 
pan  in  which  has  been  melted  one-half 
cup  butter.  Place  over  low  heat  and 
gently  cook  the  beans  in  butter,  stirring 
often.  Cook  for  15  minutes,  add  1%  cups 
rich  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
simmer  until  beans  are  tender  which 
should  be  about  five  minutes.  This  method 
of  cooking  conserves  health  qualities  and 
color  of  beans. 

Country  Beans. — Cook  one  quart  string 
beans  in  barely  enough  salted  water  to 
cover  until  tender.  Drain,  saving  liquid 
to  use  in  soup,  place  beans  in  hot  serving 
dish.  Put  one-half  cup  hot  bacon  fat 
mixed  with  one-half  cup  vinegar  over 
beans  and  serve  at  once. 

String  Bean  Casserole.  —  Mix  lightly 
together  two  cups  cooked  string  beans, 
one  cup  cooked  carrots,  one-half  cup  well- 
seasoned  cottage  cheese,  one  beaten  egg 
and  one-fourth  cup  melted  butter.  Turn 
into  buttered  casserole,  pour  one  cup  rich 
milk  seasoned  with  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
one-third  teaspoon  pepper  over  all.  Top 
with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  bake  in 
350-degree  oven  for  20  minutes. 

Golden  Glow  Beans. — Cook  four  cups 
sliced  yellow  string  beans  in  salted  water. 
Drain  and  add  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
one-half  teaspoon  prepared  mustard  and 
two-thirds  cup  cream.  Pour  into  greased 
baking  pan,  top  with  bread  crumbs  and 
grated  cheese. 

String  Beans  on  Toast.  —  Cook  one 
pint  string  beans  with  one-half  pint 
young  onions  until  tender.  Place  on  well- 
buttered  toast  which  has  been  moistened 
with  liquor  in  which  beans  and  onions 
were  cooked.  Pour  melted  butter  gener¬ 
ously  over  all.  MRS.  H.  M.  R. 


Egg  Yolk  Uses 

Nutritionists  tell  us  that  egg  yolks  are 
a  concentrated  supply  of  minerals  and 
vitamins,  chiefly  iron  and  phosphorus  and 
vitamin  A  and  D. 

Angel  food  cakes  seem  to  be  a  favorite 
with  most  everyone.  But  there  are  al¬ 
ways  the  yolks  to  be  used. 

In  general  they  may  be  used  in  egg 
nogs,  frostings,  French  toast  batter, 
cookies,  cakes,  main  dish  recipes,  cream 
soups,  sandwich  fillings,  salads  and  gar¬ 
nishes.  yet  how  often  one  egg  yolk  is 
overlooked.  They  may  be  stored  for  a 
short  while  in  the  refrigerator  by  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  cold  water  and  covering 
the  dish,  or  you  may  hard  cook  them  by 
gently  slipping  them  in  boiling  water  and 
reducing  the  heat.  Allow  to  simmer 
about  15  minutes.  Here  are  some  good 
recipes : 

Noodles. — Three  egg  yolks,  about  one 
cup  flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Beat 
yolks.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Dust  rolling  surface  with  flour. 
Roll  out  the  noodle  dough  to  one-eighth 
inch  thickness.  Dust  the  top  with  flour. 
Allow  to  dry  for  one-lialf  hour.  Roll  up 
like  a  jelly  roll  and  cut  one-fourth  inch 
slices.  Spread  out  and  allow  to  dry  for 
two  hours. 

Noodle  Ring  With  Cheese. — One  cup 
egg  noodles,  broken ;  1%  cups  hot  milk, 
one  cup  soft  bread  crumbs,  one-fourth 
cup  melted  butter,  one  pimento,  chopped ; 
one  tablespoon  parsley,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onions;  1%  cups  grated  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese,  six  egg  yolks.  Cook  noodles 
in  boiling  water  until  tender.  Drain.  Add 
hot  milk  to  crumbs,  butter,  pimento,  pars¬ 
ley,  onion  and  cheese.  Add  beaten  yolks. 
Hist  fold  in  cooked  noodles.  Pour  into  a 
well-buttered  ring  mold.  Set  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees).  Unmold  and  fill 
the  center  with  peas  or  other  vegetables. 

Yleatless  Loaf. — Nine  hard-cooked  egg 
yolks,  one  pound  cooked  kidney  beans, 
one  cup  grated  cheese,  one  cup  chopped 
peanuts,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  minced  onion,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard,  pepper  to  taste.  Mash 
the  beans  and  egg  yolks.  Thoroughly 
combine  all  ingredients.  Put  in  a  but¬ 
tered  loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350  degrees,  for  about  30  minutes.  Serve 
hot  or  cold.  jane  miller. 


intWir-FOOR  HOURS  IN  THE 
WE  OF  A  FARM  TELEPHONE 

2  ““ watTarrtybyte,ephone- 

3^akesL-D— 

4  Relatives  invited  to  Sunday  dinner. 

6  teI,eph°ne8  for  market  reports. 

Itringou't!  eph°“ee  from  ,own  what  id 

,7rP;tey7 

s  Mother  telephones  neighbors  askW  if 
has  cucumbers  for  sale.  ’  *  S  f  any  one 

9  £”mo:;Cw,rin  opror  teiu°* 

10  IV.-  M,  ?  h  ng  ln  the  “°ming. 

Neighbors  telephone  invitation  to  reunion. 

As  shown  by  this  record  of  calls  ,h  ,  t  , 
an  Important  partner  in  farm  life  *elephone  is  ' 
voice  to  the  market  place  amfe,  „  ■It.carrles  y°or 
and  doubt  in  your  da%  acti"."^?  8USpeDSe 

reach” h y” t elejdion e. " ^  ^  3re  within 

BELL  telephone  system 


HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 

Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys — and  may  be  relieved  when  treated  in 
the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheumatic 
pains,  lumbago,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  eyes,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the 
blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 

AD  NO  27— R—  2 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

E  M  ONEY  For  P°wer  &  LiRrht.  Replace  your  old 
,,  ,  batteri«8  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 

tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  WIndchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  ’•SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY",  88  Ster. 
Ing  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age  ? 


Write  um  today  for  full  information . 

AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


I  WPTITVaTilllP  noun  ocnvicc,  rou  Fi. 

*■  *  J  avis*  machine  Developed  and  voi 

choice  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional  Bromic 
Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finerfotos  c 
(3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in  oil 
enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  numbe: 
FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minr 


ICMIAK  Finer  Finishing.  Polls  developed  and  printed 
IWUHn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Cll  UC  fessional  enlargements  ail  for  25c  (coin). 
**4-*”U  Genuine.  Nationally  known.  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867.  laCrosse.  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  16  guaranteed 


SMART  PHOTO. 


prints  25  cents. 

WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
>5  eight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse. Wis 


BOLL  DEVELOPED  8  Guaranteed  Prints.  2  Beautifnl  Profession* 
■  S  al  Doubleweight  Enlargements,  25c.  Verv  (inick  service. 
Expert  workmanship.  PERFECT  FIUl  SERVICE,  La  Crosse. Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  Book.  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for 
preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-V 
Adams  Building,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 

VADM0kFOR  H  AN  D  knitting 

V  QKni  \  FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

|  ft  11)  600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
w  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St..  Dept.  101  -G.  N.  Y.  C. 


STEAM  Plants.  $117.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms,  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHI.OSSMAN'S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona,  Minn. 


Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
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Don't  throw 

MONEY 


to  the  Wind 


Use  RUTLAND 
Roo!  Coating— because 
more  material  stays  on 

Seeing  dollar  bills  blow  away  under 
your  nose  is  not  much  different  from 
using  roof  coatings  that  contain  large 
quantities  of  solvent.  Tests  show  that 
evaporation  robs  them  of  one-third  their 
weight  within  a  few  hours. 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  RoofCoating 
wears  longer  because  it  isn’t  "loaded” 
with  solvent.  More  material  per  gallon 
stays  on — forming  a  heavy,  tough  film  of 
asphalt  bound  together  with  asbestos 
fibres.  There’s  no  tar  in  Rutland.  Does 
not  crawl,  crack  or  peel; 

Rutland  costs  only  600  a  gallon  in  5 
gallon  cans.  You  can  Rutlandize  your 
roof  for  only  1  y20  to  20  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal  for 
all  roofs  except  shingles.  Mail  coupon  if 
your  local  dealer  does  not  stock  Rutland. 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont. 
Also  makers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plas¬ 
ter,  Furnace  Cement, 
Stove  Lining,  etc. 

P.  S. — For  badly  worn 
holes,  around  flash¬ 
ings,  etc. — use  Rut¬ 
land  No;  4  Plastic 
Cement; 


Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  RN7,  Rutland,  Vt; 
Please  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland 
Roof  Coating. 


Name . . . R.F.D, 

Town . . . .  State ....... 


No.  sq.  ft.  to  be  covered 
.Name  of  local  dealer... 


ComeWithUs 

to 

Visit  Glacier  National  Park 

a 

Sail  Sheltered  Seas 
to  Amazing  Alaska 

■ 

Travel  Across  Canada  to 
Jasper  National  Park 

The  above  mentioned  features  of  the 
glorious  1937  Rural  New-Yorker  Toyir 
give  you  a  mere  hint  of  thrills  await¬ 
ing  you.  Flere  indeed  is  the  ideal  vaca¬ 
tion'.  .  .  the  ideal  way  to  travel  and  see 
America's  most  wonderful  beauty  spots. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to 
travel  without  one  single  bother.  This 
is  absolutely  a  worriless  tour.  Travel 
experts  take  care  of  every  detail  for 
you.  No  baggage  to  check.  No  ticket 
worries.  No  hotels  to  hunt.  No  tips. 


RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  1937  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail  ‘his  coupon 
to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Name  . 

R.F.D.  or  St. 


State 


Warm  Weather  Diet 


We  would  certainly  consider  as  “crazy” 
or  at  best  as  “very  odd"  a  person  who 
wore  a  fur  coat  and  wool  mittens  on  a  hot 
day  in  July.  And  yet  many  of  us  who 
would  laugh  at  such  a  man's  failure  to 
suit  his  outward  clothing  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  offer  the  same  inward  clothing  to 
our  bodies  as  we  did  in  cold  weather. 

We  may  not  serve  griddle  cakes  with 
gravy  for  breakfast  in  midsummer,  but 
we  may  none  the  less  fail  to  suit  the 
daily  diet  to  a  rising  temperature.  Many 
times  that  is  why  upset  stomachs  occur 
when  the  mercury  mounts  toward  100. 
The  body  is  having  all  it  can  do  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  unusual  heat  recordings 
when  along  comes  some  rich  heavy  food 
which  the  digestive  system  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of  without  complaint. 

Try  as  it  may,  it  finds  the  burden  too 
great  to  bear  unprotestingly.  Digestion 
is  slowed  up;  the  blood  is  over-heated; 
the  body  rebels  against  excessive  exer¬ 
cise  ;  the  lungs  are  panting  for  air ;  the 
day  is  oppressive.  What  happens?  Most 
likely  a  pain  in  the  stomach;  perhaps  a 
sick  headache ;  at  best  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  and  exhaustion. 

For  generations  mothers  feared  Sum¬ 
mer  time  for  their  babies,  not  because 
they  could  not  be  shielded  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  but  because  every  hot  spell 
took  its  toll  of  infant  lives  by  digestive 
disturbances.  Babies  need  less  milk  in 
hot  weather — more  water ;  less  sugar, 
more  fruit  juices ;  less  exercise,  more  rest, 
in  order  that  what  they  are  fed  may  be 
well  digested. 

Pre-school  children  should  have  only 
light  lunches  and  suppers  consisting 
largely  of  vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  eggs, 
milk  (carefully  guarded  against  bac¬ 
teria),  and  salads. 

Active  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 
working  out  in  the  sunshine,  and  older 
people  sitting  on  the  lawns  or  front 
porches  all  need  less  to  eat  than  they 
did  in  the  colder  months.  Hot  dishes 
should  be  replaced  by  those  that  come  out 
of  the  ice  box,  unless  the  day  chances  to 
be  chilly.  And  that  is  very  important — 
suit  the  meals  to  the  temperature,  not  to 
the  date.  Just  because  it  is  August  15 
does  not  mean  that,  it  being  a  cold,  rainy 
day,  hot  food  is  taboo — not  at  all! 

Humidity  plays  a  very  important  role. 
It  will  be  helpful  if  a  barometer  is  kept 
and  consulted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
thermometer  is  referred  to.  When  the  air 
is  so  filled  with  moisture  that  it  can 
absorb  no  more,  relief  through  perspira¬ 
tion  cannot  be  enjoyed,  therefore  the 
taking  of  hot  foods  to  accelerate  the 
perspiring  process  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  When,  however,  the  humidity  is 
not  great  hot  drinks  may  prove  cooling. 

Food  spoils  much  more  quickly  in  Sum¬ 
mer  than  it  does  in  Winter  because  bac¬ 
teria  thrive,  grow  and  multiply  rapidly 
when  provided  with  warmth.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  necessary  to  use  ice  or  iceless 
refrigerators.  These  are  not  luxuries  but 
merely  safeguards  of  life  and  health.  They 
are  helpless,  however,  unless  the  house¬ 
wife  co-operates  with  them. 

A  bottle  of  milk  left  uncovered  on  the 
kitchen  table  may  become  so  contami¬ 


nated  in  just  a  few  moments  that  no 
ice  or  ice  box  can  ever  again  make  it  safe 
for  human  use.  When  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  have  decayed  all  the  cold  air  in  the 
world  applied  to  them  cannot  make  them 
fresh  and  wholesome.  A  fly  may  walk 
across  melted  butter  and  even  the  freez¬ 
ing  that  takes  place  when  it  goes  into 
the  ice  box  may  not  actually  kill  the 
germs  left  there. 

Foods  hard  to  digest  should  not  be 
eaten  in  Summer.  Fats  and  sugars 
should  be  reduced ;  the  system  does  not 
need  them  for  heat  and  energy.  Layer 
and  rich  fruit  cakes,  pies,  candies,  heavy 
syrups  may  well  be  given  up  until  cold 
weather  comes  again.  It  will  be  fun  “to 
get  them  out”  with  our  Winter  clothes 
in  the  Fall. 

Is  ice  cream  permitted?  Small  good 
it  would  do  to  say  “no !”  But  the  truth 
is  that  ice  cream  is  heating  if  made  with 
rich  cream  and  served  with  sweetened 
sauces.  Sherbets  and  ices  are  less  so. 
Plain  carbonated  water  is  cooling  and 
provides  the  “phiz”  that  many  people 
like.  It  should  be  drunk  without  flavor 
or  sugar  and  is  taken  in  this  way  by  a 
great  many  who  want  something  more 
than  water  but  are  too  sensible  to  indulge 
in  drug-store  ice  cream  sodas.  When  one 
is  over-heated  drinks  which  are  ice  cold 
are  apt  to  shock  the  system  and  cause 
great  distress. 

Jellied  bouillons  and  soups  are  delicious 
for  hot  Summer  months.  They  are  very 
easy  to  make — in  fact  they  almost  make 
themselves.  Pour  the  juices  off  chicken, 
beef,  lamb  or  veal  which  has  been  boiled 
and  seasoned,  and  let  the  liquid  stand  in 
the  ice  box  until  it  is  firm. 

Jellied  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits 
make  good  Summer  dishes.  Egg  dishes, 
such  as  omelets,  are  light  and  yet  nour¬ 
ishing.  Sardines  and  salmon  may  well 
take  the  place  of  pot  roasts  or  of  oven 
roasts.  Desserts  should  consist  of  boiled 
rice,  tapioca,  berry  custards,  jello,  sponge 
cake  or  wafers  and  plenty  of  fresh  fruit. 

Dr.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  in  her  valuable 
guidebook — “Feeding  the  Family,”  a  book 
which  should  be  found  on  every  pantry 
shelf,  points  out  that  a  quite  common 
cause  of  acute  indigestion  in  Summer  is 
the  increased  susceptibility  to  nutritional 
disturbances  which  occur  when  sudden 
and  extreme  changes  in  the  weather  take 
place.  “One  should  be,”  this  authority 
says,  “particularly  cautious  about  die¬ 
tary  indiscretions  and  chill  when  the 
thermometer  is  falling  rapidly  in  the 
Summer  time.” 

As  mentioned  above,  homemakers 
should  not  plan  the  diet  in  warm  weather 
according  to  the  date  but  according  to  the 
particular  kind  of  day.  Cool  meals,  with 
one  warm  dish,  perhaps  tea  or  baked  po¬ 
tatoes,  when  the  air  is  oppressive  and  the 
temperature  high ;  warmer  meals  when 
the  day  is  damp  or  chilly. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 

*  *  * 

We  have  just  received  copies  of  the 
National  Health  series  of  20  booklets, 
published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  sell 
for  35e  a  copy  or  three  for  $1. 


Ply  Needle  and  Crochet  Hook 


1348  —  The  Old  Fashioned  Girl! 

Here  she  is,  and  pretty  as  a  pie- 
ture  framed  in  this  quickly  cro* 
cheted  chair  set!  Get  busy  with 
your  crochet  hook  and  turn  out::;:;!;:;:.:: 
this  handsome  set — a  simple  thing 
thing  to  do,  and  one  that  makes 
an  inexpensive  and  appropriate 
gift,  too,  crocheted  of  just  hum- 
hie  string.  Chances  are  you'11::;:;:::::::: 
want  to  go  right  on  and  crochet 
Scarf  ends  of  matching  design  to 
use  on  a  table  in  the  same  room, 
or  use  them  to  trim  a  vanity  or 
buffet  set  of  linen.  It’s  grand 
pick-up  work  of  the  kind  every- 
one  welcomes  in  the  Summer! 
Pattern  contains  charts  and  di- 
rections  for  making  the  set 
shown,  material  requirements  ana 
illustration  of  all  stitches  used. 


Vi’.V.V,'  AttOO  •  *  vU  wo  uo*rbuvvu  _  *  “ 

yXvXvJ  the  quick  growth  of  these  daisies 
•XyXvX  of  lazy-daisy  stitch  and  French 
XvXvX;  knots  which  raise  their  heads  so 
XvXvX;  prettily  against  a  lattice  of  run- 
XvX-Xv  ning  stitch.  Assemble  the  dif- 
;X;XyXy  ferent  motifs  into  one  large  unit 
■XvXvX  (25x28  inches)  or  use  in  sections 
XvXvX;  as  adornment  for  scarfs,  towels 
XvXvX;  or  pillow  cases.  Old  or  new  bed- 
■XvX'X-  spreads  will  welcome  this  cheery 
XvXvX  form  of  stitchery,  and  _  you’ll 
XvXvX  wake  in  high  good  spirits  if  your 
yXyXv  bed  wears  this  daisy-be-decked 
•Xy/XX  spread.  This  pattern  contains 
XvXvX  two  motifs  5x18%  inches,  two 
XvXvX  sections  5x15  inches,  one  motif 
XXXX  5%xl0  inches  and  two  reverse 
yXyXy  motifs  2%x2%  inches;  color  sug- 
XyXyX  gestions;  material  requirements; 
illustrations  of  all  stitches  used. 

\V/>Xv  -  - 

vXXX-l  Price  of  patterns  10c  each. 


on  CANNING! 

9  Make  home  canning  easier  and 
more  successful  than  ever  by  fol¬ 
lowing  approved  instructions  as  con¬ 
tained  in  ourpopularvolume,“The 
Home  Canners’  Textbook”,  1937 
edition.  Most  complete,  reliable 
work  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Up-to- 
the-minute  on  all  the  best  methods 
end  newest  equipment.  Gives  tested 
recipes  for  canning  fruits,  green 
vegetables,  soups,  sauces,  jellies, 
preserves, pickles, etc.  Special  chap¬ 
ters  on  canning  chicken,  meats,  fish, 
fruit  juices,  etc.  Accurate  time  ta¬ 
bles  for  processing  water  bath  and 
pressure  cooker.  Appetizing  ways 
to  serve  home  canned  foods.  80 
pages  of  most  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Only  10c.  With  free  supply  of 
12  dozen  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names  of  all  the 
different  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
that  you'usually  put  up,  with  some 
left  blank  for  you  to  fill  in  your 
special  delicacies.  Send  today. 

Important.  When  buying  new  jars, 
remember  that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas 
Mason,  Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas 
Wholefruitand  Atlas  Wide  Mouth, 
Mason  Jars  are  the  only  jars  which 
are  all  equipped  with  the  famous 
Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 

&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


LUCK* 

ers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  Into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takoa  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25o  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935.  C.M.Co. 


Learn  Fashion-Magic 
From  Summer  Pattern  Book 

Modern  magic  for  your  Summer  wardrobe!  Or¬ 
der  our  thrilling,  new  Summer  Pattern  Book  and 
see  what  treats  Fashion  has  in  store  for  you! 
You’ll  long  to  stitch  up  these  easy-to-make  pat¬ 
terns — fetching  little  house  frocks,  slenderizing 
all-purpose  styles,  cute  kiddie  clothes,  and  style- 
wise  togs  for  active  and  spectator  sports!  Every¬ 
thing  from  the  bride’s  trosseau  to  party  finery 
is  here,  including  the  latest  fabrics,  and  a  grand 
assortment  of  accessories  to  give  you  ideas! 
Start  your  wardrobe  planning — and  send  for  the 
book  immediately!  The  price  of  this  book  is 
15c;  book  and  a  pattern  together,  25c.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Smoke 

Light  winged  smoke!  Icarian  bird. 

Melting  thy  pinions  in  thy  upward  flight; 
Lark  without  song,  and  messenger  of  the  dawn, 
Circling  above  the  hamlets  as  thy  nest; 

Or  else,  departing  dream,  and  shadowy  form 
Of  midnight  vision,  gathering  up  thy  skirts; 
By  night  star-veiling,  and  by  day 
Darkening  the  light  and  blotting  out  the  sun; 
Go  thou,  my  incense,  upward  from  this  hearth, 
And  ask  the  gods  to  pardon  this  clear  flame. 

— Henry  David  Tlioreau. 

Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (18),  New  York. 


LISIES  FRSfel 

DM  LETTERS 

DRAWN  BY  ELSPETH  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  We,  the  senior  class  of  ’37, 
are  spending  three  days  in  Washington.  What 
fun!  This  trip  is  certainly  worth  working  for. 
Today  we  had  luncheon  with  one  of  our  Con¬ 
gressmen — Miriam  Dungau. 


Dear  Our  Page:  Once  again  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  Reunion.  This 
year  it  is  a  position  at  a  Summer  camp  at  Ros- 
coe  that  is  keeping  me  away.  Need  I  say  that 
I  wish  you  all  a  splendid  time!  It’s  going  to 
be  queer  not  to  see  Mary’s  work  any  longer;  she 
is  one  of  my  favorite  artists.  Ah!  but  life  is 
cruel,  only  a  few  more  months  and  I,  too.  will 
have  to  step  quietly  out  and  be  another  looker- 
on.  Cheer  up!  That’s  the  way  of  the  world,  a 
little  disappointment  and  sorrow  mixed  with  the 
happiness  to  give  variety  to  life. — Shirley  Sack 
(19),  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Readers:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  two  years  and  have  finally  decided  to 
write.  I  live  on  a  farm  in  the  Ilerkshires  of 
New  York.  I  am  14  years  old  and  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  both  boys  and  girls  around  my  age. 
I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school,  interested  in 
airplanes,  stamps  and  coins.  —  John  Brand  (14), 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our  rage  ever 
since  I  learned  to  read.  My  father  has  taken 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  last  18  years,  but  I  never 
had  the  courage  to  write.  I  am  13  years  old. — 
George  Shamagosi,  New  Jersey. 


DRAWN  BY  JOACHIM  KREUTZFELDT, 
NEW  YORK 


THE  OWL 

I  like  to  hear  the  owl  sing 
In  a  very  low  note; 

Dark  brown  is  his  wing, 

So  is  his  coat. 

I  like  the  owl  better 
Than  any  wild  bird. 

For  on  a  cold  dark  Winter’s  night 
He  always  can  be  heard. 

—A.  Swdrbrick  (8),  England. 


WOOD  FAIRIES 

Little  dainty  wood  nymphs 
Dancing  ’mong  the  trees 

Swaying  very  gently 
In  the  rustling  breeze. 

Calling  to  each  other 
As  they  glide  along; 

I  saw  them  only  once 

When  I  heard  their  merry  song. 

And  I  thought  then 

As  I  behold  them  dance — 

No  other  magic  fairies 

Could  hold  me  in  a  trance. 

— Pauline  Grise,  Massachusetts. 

WHAT  THE  OUDLDFISH  SAID 

It’s  really  quite  distressing 
Each  day  the  way  you  shirk; 

It’s  late!  and  time  is  pressing! 

Oh,  won’t  you  get  to  work? 

Of  course  the  beds  are  airing, 

There  are  the  dishes,  too, 

And  dusting,  sweeping,  scrubbing 
Have  waited  long  for  you. 

— Dorothy  Carol  Frederick,  Pennsylvania. 


THINGS  MOVIN’  IN  THE  DARK 

Hark!  What’s  that  I  hear,  there  in  the  dark? 

What’s  that  thing  a-movin’  there? 

It's  coinin’  right  this  way!  Hark! 

Supposin’  it’s  a  panther!  Oh,  let’s  run! 

For  as  sure  as  anything  it’s  after  us— 

And  we  have  no  gun ! 

Listen!  Is  it  still  a-comin’ ? 

Y es,  there  it  is  behind  that  log! 

Oh,  what’s  that  you  say — it’s  our  dog? 

— Evelyn  Wynick  (12),  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HILLS 

Oh!  wonderful  hills  so  great  and  blue 
My  love  for  you  is  ever  true— 

Bo  great  and  high  and  wonderful 
Y'our  grandeur,  imaginations  pull. 

New  England  hills,  oh,  lift  your  heads! 

Still  sounds,  echoes  long  since  dead 
Of  noble  men  who  climbed  your  slopes — - 
About  you  lay  the  fondest  hopes. 

Lift  up  your  heads  to  clear  blue  sky 
May  your  traditions  never  die! 

Still  point,  out  to  man’s  deep  soul 
The  grandeur  of  their  father’s  goal; 

Inspire  them  to  push  ever  on 
The  upward  pathway  never  scorn. 

And  as  the  upward  road  they  trod 
Never  to  forget  their  father’s  God! 

— Clara  Saunders  (14),  Massachusetts. 


Here  we  are  together  again. 

Amy  Springer  has  written  that  the  exact  dates 
of  the  Reunion  are  August  19-20.  Traveling  is 
a  great  education  in  itself,  making  new  friends, 
meeting  old  ones,  visiting  famous  places  and 
seeing  the  great  works  of  famous  men  and 
women  who  have  left  a  bit  of  themselves  be¬ 
hind  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  We  all  like  to  talk  with  people 
who,  having  a  great  store  of  knowledge  from 
their  travels,  can  discuss  any  subject  and  make 


it  very  interesting.  The  artists  and  authors  of 
Our  Page  are  a  talented  group  who  are  always 
searching  for  new  material.  Some  time  they 
will  produce  that  which  will  make  future  gen¬ 
erations  remember  them.  Washington  is  a 
great  city  and  Esther  Wright  Shipp  will  show 
you  all  its  most  interesting  places. 

July  is  really  the  beginning  of  Summer.  School 
is  out  and  many  of  us  will  have  interesting  and 
humorous  experiences  to  relate  in  the  next  Our 
Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Enger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Y'ork,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month,  if  intended  for  that  issue. 
Y’our  letters  are  welcome  at  any  time  but  must 
be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 
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DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


May  Rogers  (13),  Vermont;  Mary  Taylor  (16), 
New  Jersey;  Patricia  De  Graw  (11),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Evelyn  Wynick  (12),  Pennsylvania;  Rob¬ 
ert  Lieby  (19),  Pennsylvania;  John  Brand  (14), 
New  York;  Iris  Leonard  (17),  New  York. 


SEEN  IN  THE  PARK 

As  I  came  up  to  the  steps  I  saw  her  rising 
from  a  bench — a  little  hump-shouldered  old 
woman  in  gray.  She  carried  a  brown  paper 
sack  under  one  arm  beneath  the  other  was  a 
cigar  box. 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  WESLEY  HERWIG,  CO  NNECTICUT 


MY  FRIENDS  —  BY  WARREN  MOSER. 


SELF  PORTRAIT  —  BY  FRANCES  FELDMAN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A  POPULAR  PASTIME  —  BY  WESLEY 
HERWIG,  CONNECTICUT 


THE  QUESTION  —  BY  VYKIENA  BOS, 
NEW  YORK 


She  was  calling  the  squirrels. 

“Here,  Billie,  come  dear!  Mildred  won’t  hurt 
you!” 

The  gray  squirrel  stood  up  to  beg,  then  dashed 
across  to  her,  ran  up  her  foot,  snatched  the  nut 
that  she  held  out  to  him  and  scampered  away. 

There  was  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  of  the 
squirrels  who  would  come  to  her.  She  seemed 
to  call  them  all  Billie,  but  she  may  have  named 
one  that,  although  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes  all 
seemed  to  look  alike.  Once  Billie  refused  to 
come  to  her. 


“Bad  boy!”  she  scolded,  “Mildred  doesn’t  love 
you  any  more!  Go  away!  Here  Billie,  nice 
Billie,  take  this  nut  and  Mildred  won’t  be  mad 
at  you!” 

Billie  grabbed  the  nut  and  sped  higher  up  the 
tree.  The  gray  woman  kept  on  cracking  the 
nuts  that  she  had  for  them,  cooing  words  of 
love  to  them  and  now  and  then  flinging  a  sen¬ 
tence  at  me:  “I  have  to  leave  them;  they’re 
such  cute  little  things.  I  should  be  home  right 
now,  but  I  couldn’t  bear  to  leave  them!  They’ll 
go  to  their  nests  soon  when  the  sun  goes  down.” 

The  pigeons  flocked  around  her  feet  but  she 
never  noticed  them  save  when  she  took  dried 
bread  crusts  from  her  brown  sack  and  crushed 
them  on  the  path. 

At  sunset,  as  I  walked  slowly  down  the  steps, 
I  could  still  hear  her  voice  cooing  softly: 

“Here,  Billie,  come  darling!  Mildred  loves  you 
— come  Billie — ” — Ruth  Clark  (19),  New  York. 


MY  DIARY 


DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


May  25. — I  did  all  my  hard  home  work  for 
Tuesday,  although  I  didn’t  feel  well.  The  next 
morning  I  didn’t  take  it  to  school  because  we 
found  that  I  had  the  measles!  My  face  looked 
like  a  speckled  hen.  This  is  my  first  child’s 
disease  and  I  am  quite  a  grown  girl.  Did  I  look 
awful?  Of  course  I  had  to  stay  in  a  dark  room 
which  I  hated  but  with  patience  and  care  I 
was  out  in  four  days  and,  had  lost  all  of  my 
“measley  make-up.”  Now  I  go  to  school  again. 
— "Terrie.” 


May  20.— The  Literary  Club  met  today  for  the 
first  time  in  months.  The  president  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  7  P.  M.  Poetry  was  our  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  were  informed  that  a  poetry  con¬ 
test  was  to  be  conducted  among  our  members. 
The  best  one  submitted  will  win  a  cash  award. 

Ylay  24. — I  went  to  a  baseball  game  today. 
And  what  a  game!  There  were  plenty  of  base 
hits,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  too. 
The  game  was  between  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  My  team  emerged 
victorious  and  when  the  game  was  over  I  fairly 
screamed.  Trust  me  not  to  be  dignified  when 
a  game  is  in  progress.  I  enjoy  baseball  too 
much  to  keep  quiet. — “Robbie.” 

May  21. — Last  night  I  stayed  all  evening  at 
a  neighbor’s  house.  The  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  were  away  enjoying  a  movie.  The 
two  small  children  were  sleeping  in  the  next 
room,  and  upstairs  was  their  elderly  grand¬ 
mother.  For  company  I  had  Whiskers,  the  cat, 
and  a  nice  gruesome  murder  story.  The  clock 
ticked  on  and  about  10  o’clock  the  cat  began  to 
snore  and  my  story  became  more  gruesome  than 
before.  A  strong  wind  had  sprung  up  outside 
and  it  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  whistling 
around  corners.  Finally  I  dropped  the  book  in 
disgust.  I  imagined  that  I  could  see  corpses  all 
over  the  place.  The  howl  of  the  wind  changed 
to  a  haunting  wail.  Somewhere  on  the  house  a 
shutter  banged.  I  sat  and  watched  the  clock- 
tick,  toek,  tick,  took,  five  minutes  of  12.  A  ear 
came  up  the  road  and  drove  in.  The  folks 
had  come  home! — “The  Kid  Sister.” 


May  7. — This  is  just  another  somber,  muggy 
day.  It  was  all  worse  though  when  the  teacher 
handed  back  our  test  paper  of  “Julius  Caeser.” 
I’d  hate  to  tell  you  what  my  mark  was.  You 
probably  wouldn’t  be  the  least  bit  surprised.  Our 
home-work  was  to  write  a  250- word  essay  on 
“Gifts  and  Their  Givers,”  “A  Trip  to  the 
Woods.”  or  “An  Old  Resident.”  Of  course,  I 
always  have  to  choose  the  latter.  My  “old  resi¬ 
dent’’  did  quite  well  even  though  she  was  stu¬ 
pendously  old.  The  teacher  read  some  of  the 
essays  to  the  class.  Everyone  giggled  and  tee- 
heed  just  because  I  mentioned  in  mine  that  if 
anyone  went  to  this  elderly  lady’s  house  early 
in  the  morning,  their  nostrils  would  be  dilated 
to  the  most  exquisite  and  fragrant  of  odors — 
the  aroma  of  simmering  coffee.  I  only  meant 
that  the  coffee  smelled  good.  I  guess  they 
must  have  heard  it  wrong. 

May  15. — Went  to  the  Junior  Prom  tonight. 
What  a  time  we  had!  Had  a  chance  to  eat  our 
fill  of  hot  dogs,  candy  and  ice  cream!  Have  some 
terrible  pains  now.  We  made  $100. — "Skippy  S.” 


May  20. — Did  you  ever  wash  windows  and  put 
up  fresh  curtains;  then  some  time  later  go  out 
to  view  the  results  of  your  labor  and  find  one 
window  streaked  with  greasy  finger  prints 
(which  kid  brother  did)  and  then  not  only  that 
but  a  window  minus  a  curtain?  Well  that  was 
my  experience  and  you  can  imagine  my  fury  as 
I  raced  into  the  house  to  see  what  happened  to 
the  curtain  and  there  was  Jimmy  trying  his 
best  to  put  the  curtain  back  up,  stepping  all 
over  it  in  his  attempt.  Oh,  what  a  pest! 

May  22. — We  had  a  marshmallow  roast  in  our 
orchard  last  night  and  before  long  the  fire  had 
attracted  dozens  of  June  bugs.  They  buzzed 
around  like  airplanes.  One  got  tangled  in  my 
hair  and  the  girls  thought  I  had  suddenly  gone 
mad  the  way  that  I  tore  at  my  hair  trying-  to 
get  rid  of  the  buzzing  creature. 

May  24. — I  found  a  dandelion  today  that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  freak  of  nature.  The  flower  stem 
measures  one  inch  across  and  on  this  huge  stem 
there  is  a  row  of  five  blossoms!  I  am  pressing 
it  in  a  large  book  now  to  keep  for  my  collection 
of  odd-shaped  leaves  and  flowers. — “Jelly  Bean.” 


May  16. — Ha!  My  imagination  has  been  play¬ 
ing  tricks  on  me  again!  Not  content  with 
working  all  day,  if  needs  must  labor  overtime 
into  the  night.  Gorillas  surrounded  me  and 
squeezed  with  an  ear  splitting  shriek  (which 
luckily  woke  none  of  the  others  of  the  house). 
I  awoke,  terrified,  aching  as  if  the  squeezing 
had  been  quite  real.  Perhaps  that  was  why  I 
was  afraid  to  go  back  to  sleep  until- — I  turned 
on  the  light  and  looked  under  the  bed!  Nothing 
being  there  I  bravely  hopped  out,  searched  the 
closet  and  examined  the  tree  outside  my  window 
for  spooks.  Rewarded  by  the  quiet  of  the 
night,  aforesaid  imagination  finally  let  me  go 
back,  peacefully,  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

May  24. — I  shall  never  forget  the  tremendous 
shock  I  received  when  I  discovered  Mike  is 
totally  and  absolutely  bald  on  top.  Under  his 
hat  brim  his  hair  is  so  black  you  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I  almost  lost  my  seat  on  the  porch 
rail  when  he  removed  the  hat  to  mop  the  honest 
sweat  from  his  weary  brow.  Shortly  I  remarked 
gravely.  “I  see  you  part  your  hair  in  the  mid¬ 
dle!”  and  Mike  solemnly  answered,  “Yes,  I  find 
it  easier  than  trying  to  cover  up  the  bare 
places!”  Shorty  flushed  and  looked  uncomfort¬ 
able.  perhaps  because  he  brushes  a  few  strands 
of  hair  across  his  own  bald  spot! — “Pan.” 
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Chick  pi 
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Few  plants  in  the  world,  and  no  other  plant 
in  the  East  today  will  duplicate  Wene  1937 
Chick  production.  More  OFFICIAL  R.  O.  P.  Sires  mated  to 
HEN  breeders  used — bloodlines  from  200  to  300  Egg  Offi¬ 
cial  Record  hens  laying  24  ounce  per  dozen  eggs  or  better.  WENE  Super-Breeding 
is  making  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  the  sale  of  large,  premium-market-price  fancy  eggs  and  fancy 
table  fowl  for  families  throughout  the  East.  One-Day  Service  many  popular  varieties.  Hatches 
every  week  of  the  year.  12  years  bloodtesting. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  White  Leghorns  iSexed,  If  desired) 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  “Barred"  REDrocks  White  or  Black  Giants 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  — N.  H.  or  R.  I.  Reds 

Write  Today  for  New  SUMMER  PRICES.  A  postcard  will  do.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  2900-F  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


VVGlJf  nVVR  vi.  lilv  JVftli 

BREEDS: 


HERE  ARE  MY  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  ON 

WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend"  CHICKS 


I  Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend” 
Chicks  are  from  A.  P.  A. 
l  Supervised  flocks.  All 

I  breeders  bloodtested  and 
bred  for  large  egg  pro- 
<  duct  ion.  Don't  wait — or- 

Ider  from  this  ad. ,  or  write 
for  Free  Calendar  Cata¬ 
log.  Only  $1  books  or- 
dor.  Balance  COD  plus 
■  postage  and  COD  fee. 


$6.00  $6.50 


Take  advantage  of  Wolf  low  summer  prices.  You  can  make  money 
because  Wolf  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks  live  and  grow. 

*“  MATINS  "AA”  MATING 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. . . 

White  and  Barred 

6.25  7.00 

6.25  7.00 

7.25  7.75 

Above  prices  for  each  100  chicks.  Add  50c  to  price  for  orders  of  less  than 
100  chicks.  Asstd.  Heavy  Breeds  $5.75-100.  Asstd.  Odds-Ends  $4.90-100. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  5,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Rocks,  White  Wy..  S.  C. 

Black  Minorcas  . 

New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons... 
White  and 

Black  Giants  . 


“AAA”  MATING 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LO  0  D  -TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  IJI JAWhMffl 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . *6.00  $30.00  $60  WMMPNf 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  6.50  32.50  65  W|Q|«lj|4W 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  8.00  40.00  75 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  1937  catalog 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREB.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  C0C0LAMUS.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  hatches  Mav  24;  June  1-8-15-22-29.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD.  Electric  Hatched. 
Prompt  Shipments,  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per—  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  I>.  Catalog  free 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


STARTED 
CHICKS 


DAY  OLD 
CHICKS 


All  Breeds  One  Price 


ONE  DAY  OLD  .  14  DAYS  OLD 

Go  1  12c 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  R.  I.  REDS  —  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  —  CROSS-BREED  ROCKHORNS. 

Day  Old  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Started  Chicks  express  collect.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Supplies  of 
poultry  and  eggs  this 
winter  will  be  12%  to 
15%  below  normal.  Prices 
to  consumers  will  be  higher.  The  far¬ 
sighted  farmer  will  be  sure  to  get  Juno 
chicks  this  year.  Feed  will  be  plentiful  in 
summer.  Prepare  for  winter  demand.  Kerr 
Quality  Chicks  are  blood-tested.  Strain  de¬ 
veloped  in  29  years  of  breeding. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Hatched  in  Electric  incubators.  Wnte  ror  mew  isa< 
Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  order  from  adv. 

100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Eng.  W.  Leg . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Box  &  R  I.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Minorcas,  W.  Giants  7.50  37.50  75 
W.  Wyandottes,  Red-Rock  Cross  Breed  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen 
method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  P-  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McA LISTER VI LLE,  Pa. 


CAe&te/v  ya/jCeAi  Ch*/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $30,00  $60 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks....  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Light  Mixed  $5-100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  &  carefully  selected.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


23  years  of  Breeding  back  of  our  large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  We  have  4,000  old  breeding  hens 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks  from  these  large  hens 
at  $8  per  100.  We  hatch  from  our  own  eggs  only. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield*  Pa. 


^  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


"ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 
Large  Tvpe  S.C.W  Legs. ..  .$6.00  $30.00  $60 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.....  6.50  32.50  65 
Rd-Rlt  Cross,  N.H.  Rods,  W.-Bl.  Min.  7.00  35.00  70 
Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for 
cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds,  Farm  &  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRON 


KlTr'vv  hit"  LEGHORNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
State  bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 
$7  per  100.  FREE  Catalog. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL  Box  R,  Klelnfeltersville,  Pa. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
iiz-  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  'J 
(v  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  V 
7  of  one  of  the  six:  New  England  States,  with  l 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


m 


[  ‘  WELL  BRED /^"WELL  BREEDERS” 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality  chicks  from  blood-tested 
free  range  healthy  rigorous  selected  stock.  At  $7.00 
per  100;  $33.50  per  500;  $65.00  per  1000.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  catalog. 
Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvllle,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  —  WILL  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  .  .$6.00  $30.00  $60 
f+iM  T9  B.  &  W.  Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds  6.50  32.50  65 
New  Hampshire  Reds. . .  7.00  35.00  70 
Heavy  Mixed  $6-100;  Light  Mixed  $5- 
L1  100:  Less  than  100  add  Ic  a  chick. 
Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

T.  J.EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Write  for  1937  Picture  Book 

HOW  TO  BREED  SQUABS 

To— 

ELMER  RICE. 
205  HOW.  ST.. 
MELROSE. 

_  -  _  -  MASS. 

msands  wanted  every  week  In  the  year  at  profitable 
:es.  We  give  bonus — White  Kings  for  promptness, 
after  this  desirable  luxury  trade  now.  Write  today. 


Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding 

Part  III. 

Soy  beans  are  unsatisfactory  for  poul¬ 
try  feeding  unless  cooked  under  pressure 
and  the  oil  removed.  Soy-bean  meal  con¬ 
tains  about  44  per  cent  protein  but  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  minerals.  These  may  be  added 
by  the  manufacturer  or  the  poultry  feed¬ 
er.  Properly  processed  Soy-bean  meal 
has  a  pleasant  nut-like  taste  and  a  brown 
or  tan  color.  Corn-gluten  meal  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  manufacture  of  corn 
starch  and  glucose.  When  fed  with  some 
animal  protein  concentrate  it  produces 
very  good  results.  Cottonseed  meal  is  a 
product  of  cottonseed  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  the  kernel.  Good  cottonseed 
meal  contains  40  per  cent  or  more  protein 
and  should  be  finely  ground,  of  sweet 
odor,  yellowish  in  color  and  free  from  ex¬ 
cessive  heat.  When  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  minerals,  cottonseed  meal 
may  be  used  to  replace  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  protein  feedstuff  in  a  poultry  ration, 
though  the  use  of  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  ration  results  in  eggs  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity  if  held  in  storage.  Linseed  meal  is 
made  from  flaxseed  by  extracting  the  oil. 
It  may  be  fed  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
5  per  cent  of  the  ration.  It  is  laxative 
in  character.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  is  better  than  other  protein  concen¬ 
trates  for  feather  growth. 

Simple  mineral  mixtures  to  supplement 
vegetable  protein  feedstuffs  and  oyster 
shell  or  limestone  kept  available  for  lay¬ 
ers  are  about  all  that  is  needed.  Meat 
scraps  contain  more  bonemeal  than  for¬ 
merly  and  supply  sufficient  quantity  for 
growth  where  this  alone  or  with  milk  is 
used  as  the  source  of  protein. 

Salt  is  generally  added  to  the  poultry 
ration  in  the  amount  of  from  one-half 
to  1  per  cent  to  increase  palatability  and 
aid  digestion.  Meat  scraps,  fisli-meal  and 
milk  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt  and  where  these  products  are  used 
as  the  source  of  protein  the  addition  of 
salt  is  of  doubtful  value.  Bonemeal  varies 
in  composition  depending  upon  the  meth¬ 
od  of  manufacture.  Raw  bonemeal,  some¬ 
times  called  poultry  bonemeal,  and 
steamed  bonemeal  are  bones  which  have 
been  thoroughly  cooked,  dried  and  ground. 
These  contain  about  23  per  cent  protein. 
Bonemeal  is  not  needed  in  rations  con¬ 
taining  such  animal  protein  feeds  as  meat 
scrap,  tankage,  fish-meal  and  milk.  Rock 
phosphate  resembles  bonemeal  in  com¬ 
position  but  is  not  a  satisfactory  feed¬ 
stuff  because  of  its  impurities. 

Oyster  shell  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  calcium  (lime)  for  egg-shell  formation. 
The  intermediate  size  particles  are  more 
desirable  than  the  large  or  fine  material. 
A  hen  will  consume  from  2%  to  4  pounds 
of  shell  in  a  year,  depending  upon  the 
egg  production.  This  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  4  per  cent  of  the  ration. 
One  might  incorporate  oyster  shell  or 
limestone  in  the  laying  ration  to  avoid 
keeping  it  available  in  hoppers,  however, 
until  more  is  known  about  mineral  feed¬ 
ing  it  will  be  preferable  to  feed  the  shell 
in  separate  containers. 

Limestone  for  use  as  a  mineral  food 
should  contain  95  per  cent  or  more  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate.  (The  form  in  which 
“lime”  is  commonly  known  and  spoken 
of. — Eds.)  It  is  a  fair  substitute  for 
oyster  shell  as  a  source  of  calcium  (lime) 
for  egg  shell  formation.  A  satisfactory 
practice  is  to  keep  both  oyster  shell  and 
limestone  grit  available  for  layers.  Grit, 
such  as  sand,  mica,  etc.  which  does  not 
supply  lime  mineral  elements  for  growth 
or  egg  production  is  of  no  value  in  the 
poultry  rations.  Feeds  are  softened  suf¬ 
ficiently  in  the  crop  and  the  muscles  of 
the  gizzard  are  sufficiently  strong  that 
grinding  is  easily  accomplished  without 
the  presence  of  a  lot  of  hard  grit  clutter¬ 
ing  up  the  gizzard.  (A  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  statement,  in  view  of  the  general  con¬ 
ception  of  the  need  of  grit  as  a  mill. — 
Eds.)  Mineral  mixtures  are  necessary  in 
rations  only  when  the  vegetable  concen¬ 
trates  are  fed.  One  pound  of  mineral 
mixture  is  generally  used  with  each  four 
or  five  pounds  of  vegetable  protein  feed¬ 
stuffs.  Complex  mineral  mixtures  are 
not  necessary  in  poultry  rations.  A  sim¬ 
ple,  inexpensive  and  efficient  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  consists  of  bonemeal  and  limestone, 
40  per  cent  of  each,  with  20  per  cent 
salt  added  (40-40-20).  M.  B.  D. 


An  Egg  a  Day  _ 

for  152  Days  Straight 

One  of  our  pullets  now  on  R.  O.  P.  has  made  a 
perfect  score  for  152  days  without  missing 
single  day.  The  first  egg  weighed  a  full  2  ozs 
and  the  average  weight  has  been  26  ozs.  to  tlio 
dozen.  A  great  bird,  and  she  lias  sisters  nearly 
as  good.  Several  of  her  brothers  are  serving  in 
our  regular  commercial  mating. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  Strai£llt;  R-  I.  Reds  and 

UHI  ULU  Iffill/IN  Rock-Red  Cross.  Same 
grado  as  we  delivered  on  Mass.  State  contract. 

PULLETS  5  I'  and  Barred 

*  w  “ ^  Cross,  6  to  12  wks. 

Write  for  June  prices  and  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


arm 


R.  X-  Reds 

PULLET  SHORTAGE  AHEAD ! 
BROOD  OUR  JUNE  CHICKS 

Pen  of  same  blood  set  new  high  R.  I.  Red  record 
at  latest  completed  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale) 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  Now  priced  as  low  as  10c 
each  in  1000  lots. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  and  ROCK-RED  Cross. 
DAY-OLD  and  STARTED  CH ICKS  —  Courage 
and  foresight  win.  Start  a  brood  now. 
PULLETS  —  All  Ages,  some  ready  for  tm- 
||mediate  delivery. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  our  June  prices. 

I1  MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  SYewWampshires 

AboftfSPizzERINKTUM 


FAST  SUMMER  GROWTH 
Hot  weather  can’t  stop  SPIZZESRINK- 
TUM  Chicks.  They  grow  fast  and  ma¬ 
ture  early.  Prompt  June  deliveries  of 
Straight  New  Hampshires  and  Chris- 
Cross  Rock-Hampshire  Hybrids.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  low  June  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

STARTED  P  U  L|L E  T  S 

All  Ages 

YOUNG  CAPONS  A  SPECIALTY 


Price  List 


Catalog  Free 


WEGATEPA  FARMS  „A, 


Health  1  Energy!  Vitality  1  Just 
Cotton  Mountaineers  the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
_AV  nl  n  profits  under  present  condi - 

uay  ULU  tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 

(Also  Cross  Chicks)  100%  BWD  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliur)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $30.00  $60 


S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  N.  II.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 


Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100;  Light  Mix  $5.- 100.  Can  make 
immediate  shipmont,  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  AH  breeders 
blood-tested  for  BWD.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order 
from  ad.  or  write  for  1937  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our 
superior,  high  quality  Chicks.  Shirk’s  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery.  H.  C.Shirk,  Box  52,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY  QUAlflTY  CHICKS 
17  Breeds  To  Choose  From  Cjz' 

ALSO  STARTED  CHICKS  «-*up_ 

Hatches  every  Monday  &  Thursday.  Breeders  tested 
by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D.  carefully 
selected  breeders  are  culled  under  my  personal 
supervsion.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  catalog  giving 
all  the  details  of  our  hatchery  and  breeding  stock. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  -  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

Blood  Tested  —  Selected  dl*-  f 

White,  Blk.  Giant.  Lt.  Brahma, 

Sussex,  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Bed, 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  DCD  lftn 

White  and  Barred  Rock .  *tn  IUU 

Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds) . $5.95 — 100 

TURKEYS,  Bronze,  30c; 

Send  NO  Money,  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Carefully  Culled  and  Blood-Tested. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 
S.  C.  Ill.  or  Buff  Legs.,  Ancs. . .  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks...  4,50  8.50  41.25  80 

R.  I.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

N.  H.  Reds  .  5.50  10.50  51.25  100 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  R. _ - _ PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 

LUKERT’S  ¥  pfltinpri C  Baby  Chivies 
LAYING  ljCgilUIIIS  8  w.  PulK  ts 

SUMMER  and  FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS.  liAr 
8  WEEKS  PULLETS,  75c  I 

Circular,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  NJ 
BLOOD-TESTED  White  Leghorns,  Cornislyj 

Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Whi 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guine 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Far 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  I 

PI  II  I  White  Leghorns  4  weeks  old  30c(. 

5  '-'Discount  on  orders  in  advance*!, 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2.  Elyria.  Ohio 

WH!TE  WYANDOTTES  —  6  weeks  old  and  older. 

Priced  Reasonable.  Order  Now.  Fall  Delivery 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio.. 

Subscription  Men  Wante 

Loading  poultry  magazine.  Every  farmor  a  prospect, 
tuno  or  side  line.  Poultry  Tribune,  Mount  Morris, 
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I'M  GOING-  TO 
ORDER  FEED,  MARY - 
WANT  MORE  OF  THE  KIND 
WITH  NOPCOXX  MIXED 


I  SURE  DO  / 
THAT  FIRST  LOT  ALONE 
GAVE  US  ENOUGH  EXTRA 
EGGS  WITH  FIRMER  SHELLS 
TO  PAY  FOR  A  YEAR'S 
SUPPLY  OF 
NOPCOXX 


Ddeal  JPummet  &hlclt± 


HUBBARD’S  Balanced 
..'Breeding  Program  gives 
our  summer 
chicks  the  vita¬ 
lity  to  live  well 
and  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Cross 
Bred  Broiler  Chicks  available. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Box  906  \Walpole,  N.  H. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  INI 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

I - ..T)  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

IN  MY  MASHES 


Lot  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25o;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  FischeUnc.^^E^- 


Black* 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


Cap-Brush'Applicator 
makes  "BUCK  LEAF  40' 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


SEPARATE  LAYERS  from  LOAFERS 


Why  feed  an  unproductive  flock? 
Keen  Metal  Nests  and  Wire  Traps 
solve  the  problem.  Easily  attached 
and  positive  in  action.  Spring  nest 
bottoms  mean  less  broken  eggs. 
Sanitary  —  no  spraying  necessary. 
Cannot  injure  birds.  Made  in  sec¬ 
tions  2  and  3  high.  Reasonably 
priced.  Write  for  catalog  of  Keen 
Modern  Poultry  Equipment. 

Keen  Poultry  Equipment  Co., 
Dept.  R.  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  May  26 : 

During  the  34th  week  of  tlie  Storrs 
laying  test  one  entry  of  White  Leghorns 
and  six  of  R.  I.  Reds  brought  their  total 
scores  since  last  October  p  to  2,000  points 
or  better.  One  cannot  tell  of  course  what 
a  day  will  bring  forth,  but  as  they  wind 
up  the  eighth  month  Reds  have  the  edge. 
They  are  11  eggs  per  bird  ahead  of  the 
Leghorns. 

Last  week  the  whole  outfit  eased  off 
249  eggs,  making  the  total  for  all  teams 
5,297,  or  a  yield  of  75.7  per  cent.  With 
the  exception  of  White  Rocks  that 
stepped  up  their  output  a  bit,  all  classes 
joined  the  downward  trend.  Production 
of  5,000  eggs  a  week  or  better  cannot  be 
expected  to  last  much  longer. 

Homestead  Farm’s  entry  of  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Connecticut,  took  a  top  score  last 
week  with  a  total  of  71  points.  Two  other 
teams  of  Reds  from  Massachusetts,  spon¬ 
sored  by  J.  J.  Warren  and  Weber  Duck 
Farm,  tied  for  second  with  tallies  of  69 
points  each.  Norman  W.  Amidon’s  pen 
of  Reds  from  Connecticut,  tied  for  third 
with  two  entries  of  Leghorns  by  Pearl 
Poultry  Farm,  of  New  Jersey,  and  L.  J. 
Ruwet  and  Sons,  of  Connecticut.  Score 
68  points  each. 

Four  entries  representing  three  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  shared  fourth  place,  the  score 
in  each  case  being  67  points.  They  in¬ 
clude  Ebenwood  Farm’s  entry  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Massachusetts,  two  teams  of 
R.  I.  Reds  by  L.  D.  Bartholomew,  of 
Connecticut,  and  George  B.  Treadwell,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  W.  L.  Mehrmann’s 
entry  of  White  Leghorns  from  New  York. 

In  a  technical  bulletin  just  published 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Poultry  Technologist  II.  G.  Barott 
estimates  the  average  hatch  of  hen’s  eggs 
the  country  over  at  61  per  cent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  authority,  nearly  two  billion 
eggs  are  incubated  annually.  Of  this 
number  some  700,000,000  don’t  hatch  and 
that’s  a  tidy  little  loss  in  anybody’s 
money. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments  the  au¬ 
thor  concludes  that  “the  optimum  condi¬ 
tions  for  incubation  and  for  growth  of  the 
chick  embryo,  as  determined  by  energy 
metabolism,  so  far  as  the  physical  factors 
are  concerned  are :  temperature  100  de¬ 
grees,  relative  humidity  61  percent,  oxy¬ 
gen  21  percent,  carbon  dioxide  below  .5 
percent.” 

The  author  points  out  that  some  of  his 
results  are  not  applicable  to  sectional- 
type  and  home  incubators  in  which  it  is 
usually  not  possible  to  effectively  control 
all  the  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  he 
does  show  that  while  relative  humidity 
may  vary  10  per  cent  with  very  little 
detrimental  effect,  temperature  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  matter.  Variation  should 
not  exceed  more  than  half  or  one  degree. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 


New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 1794  1911 


E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 1762  1S88 

White  Rocks — 

Belcarihill  Farms,  Mass . 1725  1747 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1725  1747 

Barred  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg.  Fm,  Cal.lSll  1S06 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . ’ . 1754  1S94 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn....l75S  1785 


R.  I.  Reds— 

.T.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 1976  2125 

Norman  W.  Amidon,  Conn... 1938  2095 

Walter  S.  Haven,  Conn . 1949  2034 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1917  2029 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 1905  2028 


White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Fm.  Cal.  1947  2049 

W.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y..1877  1963 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 1789  1849 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 1715  1845 

A.  F.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  .1744  ISIS 


Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week . 5297  560S 

Total  to  date . 158,700163,926 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  53. . .  65  71 


Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 1976  2125 

Average  pen  total  to  date ....  1587  1639 

Percent  Production — 

10  Anconas  .  81.4 

30  White  Wyandottes .  69.0 

60  White  Rocks  .  76.9 

80  New  Hampshires  .  66.8 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  78.7 

330  White  Leghorns  .  77.4 

360  R.  I.  Reds .  75.2 

1000  average  all  varieties .  75.7 


The  Bookshelf 

Ford  V-8  Cars  and  Trucks,  by  Vic¬ 
tor  W.  Page.  This  practical  manual  ex¬ 
plains  the  construction  and  handling  of 
the  late  Ford  models  and  is  written  in 
clear  non-technical  language.  Published 
by  N.  W.  Henley  Co.,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York ;  price  $2.50. 


FAMOUS  (HICK? 

Preferred  by 

It’s  the  superfine  quality,  and  low  prices  that  have  made  160,000  (poultry  raisers? 
prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  poultry.^  All  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  from  purebred  sturdy  Farm  Raised 
Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  26  years  breeding  program.  They  are  super  culled,  Hogan 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  egg  production,  and  big,  quick  maturing  broilers- 


WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY— THE  BEST. 


We  have  combined 


three  outstanding  economies  which  means  a  tremendous  saving  to  our  customers:  1st:  our  capacity  is 
1,200,000  chicks  per  month;  2nd:  our  equipment  is  the  best  and  most  economical  money  can  buy; 
3rd:  and  the  most  important,  we  produce  One  Quality  Chick  Only— THE  BEST.  This  means  a 
saving  to  our  customers  on  best  quality  of  from  2  to  6c  per  chick.  For  Prompt  Delivery  send 
your  order  now,  or  write  for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100  per  cent  live  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed . 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 


QAOi  Accuracy  Guaranteed  on 

Sexed  Chicks 

Non  Sexed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  lOO 

Per  lOO 

Per  lOO 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Reds  .... 

$  6.40 

$10.90 

$  5.90 

Wh.  and  Sil.^L,  Wyandottes, Rose  Comb  Reds,  White  Orpingtons, _ 

6.90 

11.40 

5.90 

Anconas,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  English  White  Leghorns  (large  type) 

6.40 

13.90 

2.45 

White  and  Black  Minorcas .  . 

6.90 

13.90 

3.45 

White  Giants .  . 

8.40 

12.90 

9.90 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas  . 

8.40 

14.90 

3.45 

Heavy  Assorted . . . . — 

5.40 

8.90 

4.90 

Light  Asso  rted . . . . . 

4.90 

12.90 

2.45 

Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds,  both  sex . 

4. 

40 

DISCOUNT: 


(Except  for  Light  Males  and  Mixed  Sexed)  25c  per  lOO'  on  orders  of  500  or  more.  50c 
per  lOO  on  orders  of  1,000  or  more.  ADD  25c  to  ail  orders  less  than  100. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


WORLD’S  FINEST  PRODUCTION  STRAINS 

Sunnybrook  profit-bred  baby  chicks,  started 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  produced  from 
the  world’s  finest  production  strains.  Of¬ 
ficial  tube  agglutination  test  (B.  W.  D.). 
Livability  guarantee  up  to  three  weeks. 
Started  chicks  save  you  time  and  worry, 
at  small  additional  cost. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 

Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  We 
ship  with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  Write 
for  prices  and  circular.  17  years  in  business. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


WHITLOCK 


il 

|l 

B 

1>I 
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BABY  CHICKS 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 

BABY  $  per 
CHICKS....  ©#  100 
EGGS  FOR  $  R  per 
HATCHING....  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Iwn  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  gener¬ 
ations  for  EARLY  MATURITY  and  RAPID 
GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers  and 
Roasters. 

1 1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 

\  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


NEU  HAUSER 

"Good  Luck"  Chicks 

Low  Year-Round  Prices 


S  EXED 
PU  LLETS 

*10°£  UP 


DAY-OLD 

COCKERELS 

$2—  UP 


LIGHT  BREEDS 

*5”  UP 

(assorted)  * 


a- 10- 12  Week  Pullets  At  Low  Pricea.  Sl.uu  Books  Order. 
No  Waiting 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries,  Box  104,Napoleon,0hio 
Eastern  Plant  —  Martinsburg,  W.  Va  . 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every  Mon 
All  Breeders  Blood-  Tested  personally  f or  B .  W .  D  All 
eggs  set  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100$  Live  del.  P.  P, 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5. 45- 100 

Barred  Plv.  Rocks  &  White  Kocks . $6.00-100 

B.I.  &  N.H.  Beds,  W.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps. $7. 00-100 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop..  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


lERBSTER’S QcuHA,ffi 

HITE  LEGHORNS 
C.  ANCONAS 
ARRED  ROCKS 
HITE  ROCKS 
.  I.  REDS 
H.  WYANDOTTES 
H  R  E  DS  / 

eavy  Mixed  . $5.50-100 

Postage  Paid  -  100%  Live  Delivery. 
ERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  MeCLURE,  PA. 


$6  “  -100 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Bange.  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

10  WEEKS  OLD  85o  -  12  WEEKS  OLD  95c 

BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


6  AND  8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

BEDS  -  BOCKS  -  LEGHORNS  —  Prepare  to  cash  in 
on  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  special  pullet  prices  now. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  BREEDERS  HATCHERY, 
Box  R  -  Montrose,  Pa. 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 
White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Antigen  Test  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leg’s.  $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks _  6.50  32.00  60 

.  .  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  Chicks  6^  np 

Twenty  Years’  Breeding  for  Larger  and  Better 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  S.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  R.  I.  REDS 
JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  —  BARRED  ROCKS 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Write  at  once  for  FREE  Literature  and  Photos. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop,  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

WEADER’S  Blood  Tested  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks.  B.  X.  Beds . $7.45-100 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas .  9.95-100 

Large  White  Leghorns ..  $6. 95- 1 00.  Asst.  Breeds.  .  $6.45 
Chicks  100%  live  del.  guar.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  Bx.  B,  McClure,  Pa. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

N.  Hampshires,  Buff  Orpingtons  &  W.  Wyan.  .$7.00- 100 

Barred  and  White  Bocks . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.00-100.  Heavy  Mix. .  .$5.50- 100 
Postage  Paid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  $7.-100.  N.  H.  Beds.  Wh.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.00.  Big  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  $6.50.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.  Safe  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  FBEB. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

AA  Mating  $35.-100.  Colony  House  Beared.  Hollywood 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BECK’S  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  BOP  Cockerels,  $8  per 
100  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  $12;  Poults  $35.  Cat. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast-growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

OAAAHARDY  BRONZE  BABY  TURKEYS  WEEKLY. 

*'uvw  j.et  us  Quote  on  number  wanted,  also  baby  duck¬ 
lings.  Cash  discount  for  advanced  bookings.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE.  PENNA. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

TIIDIfEYCPouIts  Bronze,  blood-tested.  Reduced  Prices. 

I  UIXIVC  I  J  PFLEIDEKEB’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  and 
poults.  Elsie  M.  Hal  lock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


HOLLAND  FARM, 
Beleliertown,  Mass. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  ..$6.00  $30.00  $60 

Bar  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Beds .  6.50  32.50  65 

H.  Mix  $5.50.  Elec.  Hatched.  Shipments  every  Mon.  & 
Tliurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  &  Carefully  Culled. 
Write  for  our  new  1937  catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our 
entire  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery. 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  30.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


WHITE  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

Trapnested  Foundation.  Records  to  331  eggs. 
Imperial  Mating  Ducklings,  15— S3.  30—  $5.50; 
100 — $15.  All  ducklings  from  ourown  Breeders. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


UIHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
.**  layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland.  New  Jersey 

IVf  APLEHOLM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 
Also  N.  H.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Circular  free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown, N.  Y. 

nuCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
“weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  from  two-year-old  breeders.  $4.50  per  100. 
ALFADALE  FARMS  -  ATHENS.  NEW  YORK 

TTlirlr producing  runners,  $6.00  for  50. 
ll l  tv  11 U g  o  Harry  Burnham.  North  Collins.  N,  Y. 

EKIN  DUCKLINGS:  S12— 100.  EGGS:  $5-100. 
B-  PRYCE  R.  No.  2  STROUDSBURG,  PA 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  feel  that  you  are  the  only  farmers’ 
friend  that  I  can  trust  to  give  me  the 
truth.'  I  came  here  14  years  ago.  The 
first  year  I  had  a  retired  farmer  boarding 
with  me.  I  read  his  R.  N.-Y.  I  was  so 
much  interested  in  it  I  became  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  have  been  one  ever  since.  I 
also  induced  others  to  subscribe.  I  have 
had  other  farm  papers  but  I  would  rather 
have  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  I  have  always  found  it  truthful 
and  honest  and  think  it  is  a  greater 
asset  to  farmers  than  any  other  paper. 
I  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet  on  this  little  place  of  three 
acres  which  is  mostly  swamp,  there  be¬ 
ing  but  one-third  acre  which  I  could 
plant.  I  have  rooted  trees  and  stumps 
and  leveled  it  each  Winter  and  now  have 
two  acres  or  more  that  I  can  plant.  I 
have  cut  trees  this  Winter  and  split  them 
up  with  ax,  enough  to  keep  us  going.  I 
spend  from  $20  to  $30  each  year  for 
seeds  and  plants  and  never  buy  from  any 
but  R.  N.-Y.  advertisers.  I  used  to  be 
able  to  make  a  little  from  chickens  but 
feed  prices  became  so  high  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  profit  so  I  gave  them  up.  I  now  give 
all  my  time  to  vegetables.  I  have  been 
working  56  years  and  still  at  it.  T.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

We  print  this  letter  because  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  it  will  give  to  others  who 
may  be  having  an  equally  hard  time.  We 
commend  this  spirit  of  optimism  and 
courage  which  has  enabled  our  friend  to 
forge  ahead  under  trying  circumstances. 

If  a  building,  valued  at  $6,000,  is  in¬ 
sured  for  $4,000  and  there  is  a  partial 
loss  by  fire,  amounting  to  $2,000,  does 
the  insurance  company  pay  the  $2,000  or 
only  two-thirds  of  the  loss,  i.e.  $1,333.33, 
thereby  making  the  owner  stand  for  one- 
third  of  the  loss?  J.  B.  H. 

Connecticut. 

In  such  a  case,  if  the  policy  carries  the 
usual  80-percent  co-insurance  clause,  the 
owner  would  collect  $1,666.66. 

This  80-percent  clause  which  appears 
in  most  fire  insurance  policies  is  not  as 
mysterious  in  its  application  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  assumed.  The  reason  for  its  wide 
usage  is  that  most  fire  losses  are  not 
total,  but  only  partial  losses.  Property 
owners,  therefore,  are  not  willing  to  pay 
insurance  premiums  based  on  100-percent 
losses.  The  80-percent  clause  was  de¬ 
vised  so  as  to  reduce  the  premium  and  it 
provides  that  the  company  insures  the 
property  against  fire  loss  for  a  certain 
percentage,  usually  80  percent,  of  its  full 
value.  If  there  is  a  partial  loss  anywhere 
up  to  80  percent,  the  company  pays  the 
loss  in  full ;  if  a  total  loss,  the  insured 
bears  the  20-percent  balance. 

Where,  however,  the  owner  insures  his 
property  for  less  than  80  percent  of  its 
value,  the  owner  becomes  a  co-insurer  and 
must,  if  there  is  a  partial  loss,  bear  part 
of  the  loss. 

Although  the  language  of  the  80-per¬ 
cent  clause  is  technically  phrased,  a  con¬ 
crete  example  will  easily  illustrate  how 
it  works  out.  The  standard  co-insurance 
clause  reads  as  follows  : 

“This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for 
a  greater  proportion  of  any  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  to  the  property  described  herein  than 
the  sum  hereby  insured  bears  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  said  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  time  such  loss  shall  happen.” 

Using  our  subscriber’s  figures  for  an 
example :  Building  valued  at  $6.000 ;  in¬ 
surance  of  $4,000 ;  $2,000  partial  loss. 
Since  the  amount  of  insurance,  $4,000,  is 
less  than  80  iiercent  0f  ^jle  value  of  the 
building  (80  percent  of  $6,000  equals 
$4,800),  the  insured  will  not  be  paid  the 
full  $2,000  loss.  The  company  will  x>ay 
only  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  the  loss  as  the  amount  of 
insurance  bears  to  80  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  building ;  80  percent  of  $6,000  be¬ 
ing  $4,800,  the  company  will  therefore 
pay  4.000/4, 800ths  of  the  $2,000  loss  or 
$1,666.66. 


Payment  has  not  yet  been  received 
from  Vrydaghs  and  Company,  263  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  New  York,  for  two  crates  of 
kumquats,  shipped  in  November,  valued 
at  $4.72.  The  concern  made  good  the 
check  which  they  let  go  to  protest  when 
you  wrote  them,  but  I  need  the  money 
for  the  kumquats.  C.  A.  F. 

Florida. 

This  concern  has  ignored  all  our  de¬ 
mands  for  the  payment  of  this  small  bill. 

Frank  M.  Maloney  and  his  brokerage 
firm.  Frank  M.  Maloney  &  Co.,  wTere  con¬ 
victed  on  an  indictment  containing  12 
counts  alleging  mail  frauds  and  one  count 
alleging  conspiracy.  The  maximum  pen¬ 
alties  would  aggregate  62  years  in  prison 
and  fines  of  $22,000.  The  fraud  on  which 
Maloney  was  convicted  was  in  connection 
with  the  National  Merger  Gold  Mines 
Company,  and  it  was  alleged  that  mis¬ 
leading  statements  were  made  and  the 
price  of  the  stock  put  up  by  “wash  sales.” 
The  former  president  of  the  National 
Merger  Gold  Mines  Company  pleaded 
guilty  of  conspiracy  before  the  trial  and 
will  also  receive  a  sentence. 


Mail  fraud  and  conspiracy  in  the  sale 
of  oil  royalties  was  charged  against  Ar- 
mand  A.  Durante,  securities  dealer,  at 
117  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  and  Irving 
W.  Goodwin,  his  associate.  It  is  alleged 
that  many  aged  and  foreign-born  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  Jersey  and  up-State  New 
York  were  induced  to  buy  the  oil  royal¬ 
ties  which  were  represented  to  be  as  good 
as  “old-age  pensions,”  at  a  “mark-up”  of 
280  percent  from  the  net  cost  to  Durante 
and  Goodwin.  The  sales  were  made  to 
parties  who  had  lost)  through  a  previous 
investment  in  worthless  securities  from 
the  Durante  firm  and  the  present  invest¬ 
ment  was  to  give  them  credit  for  previous 
losses  and  recoup  same.  The  oil  royal¬ 
ties  were  represented  as  returning  $100, 
but  it  was  proved  that  they  paid  only  a 
return  of  $30.  Checks  were  sent  to  initial 
investors  to  encourage  additional  invest¬ 
ments  by  the  victims  and  their  friends. 

I  joined  the  National  Aid  Society  and 
paid  $6  to  join  and  $1  a  month.  I  was 
to  pay  another  dollar  a  month  when  any¬ 
one  needed  help.  I  hurt  my  arm  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  help  but  they  refused  it.  The 
doctor  says  I  will  never  have  the  right 
use  of  my  arm  as  long  as  I  live,  but 
what  good  is  this  insurance  to  me  or 
anyone  else?  I  have  paid  in  $21  and 
figure  they  owe  me  $10.  I  asked  them  to 
at  least  return  the  $10  but  they  refuse. 
All  this  was  done  by  mail  from  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  magazine.  They  have 
not  lived  up  to  their  promises  as  I  un¬ 
derstood  them.  Can  you  help  me? 

Wisconsin.  G.  A.  B. 

The  National  Aid  Society  states  that 
our  reader  did  not  lose  his  arm  by  “sever¬ 
ance,”  and  that  the  “certificate  of  mem¬ 
bership  provides  no  benefit  for  any  such 
loss  occurring  through  any  other  man¬ 
ner.”  They  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
bringing  a  suit.  According  to  these  lim¬ 
ited  policies  the  accident  must  happen 
exactly  as  described  in  the  policy  or  there 
is  no  payment.  This  Society  was  a  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  organization.  Since  receiv¬ 
ing  the  above  complaint  we  learn  that 
A.  C.  Littlejohn,  formerly  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Henson  C.  Robinson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Aid  Society, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  were  convicted  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to-  defraud. 
The  sentences  were  two  years  imprison¬ 
ment  and  $5,000  fine  on  each  of  12  counts 
on  two  indictments.  The  insurance  was 
sold  by  mail  and  was  not  licensed  in  New 
York  State.  The  association  was  classed 
as  a  “bootleg”  insurance  association.  It 
was  charged  that  memberships  were  sold 
to  the  aged  and  infirm  and  claims,  if  set¬ 
tled  at  all,  were  settled  in  very  small 
amounts. 

Will  you  look  up  the  standing  and  send 
us  a  report  on  the  Metal  Cast  Products 
Co.,  1696  Boston  Road,  New  York  City? 
Do  they  live  up  to  their  agreements? 

New  York.  G.  F.  w. 

The  Metal  Cast  Products  Co.,  1696 
Boston  Road,  New  York,  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  Henry  and  Sigmund  Sacks  for 
some  years.  They  have  a  good  rating. 
At  the  insistence  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  however,  they  have  agreed 
to  discontinue  advertising  that  they  are 
the  “only  dealers”  in  casting  forms  or 
molds  for  manufacturers  and  that  they 
sell  same  on  a  half  cost  basis,  or  less  than 
the  regular  price,  unless  they  really  do  so. 
They  also  agree  to  discontinue  the  repre¬ 
sentation  that  they  furnish  to  purchasers 
of  their  molds  all  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  toys,  novel¬ 
ties  and  other  articles,  and  that  they  re¬ 
munerate  for  any  financial  loss  incurred, 
when  this  is  not  a  fact. 

A  Licensing  and  Bonding  Bill  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
on  May  27,  to  become  effective  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1938.  On  and  after  that  date  all 
dealers  buying  produce  on  a  commission 
basis  will  be  required  to  be  bonded  and 
have  a  State  license  in  order  to  conduct 
business  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  May,  alias  “Mr.  Agnew,”  25  W. 
Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  offered  jobs  as 
truck-drivers  for  the  Buena  Milling  and 
Mining  Corp.,  Buena  Vista,  Col.,  for  a 
$300  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  May,  alias  Agnew,  was  fined  $30 
and  given  a  suspended  sentence  of  30 
days  on  pleading  guilty  to  a  charge  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  stock  without  a  dealer’s 
license.  The  mine  of  the  corporation  was 
alleged  to  be  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
but  work  would  not  commence  until  June. 
It  is  said  that  prompt  action  saved  $300 
for  a  number  of  men.  We  have  never 
known  investment  in  the  stock  of  a 
proposition  of  the  kind  to  lead  to  a  job. 

Henry  D.  Campbell  (alias  Harry 
Campbell)  operated  under  the  name  of 
“Gray  Service,  Inc.,”  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  had  expensive  offices  and  was  engaged 
in  collecting  advance  fees  from  business 
houses  under  the  representation  that  he 
would  raise  capital  for  them.  He  had 
previously  been  arrested  in  Chicago  on 
mail  fraud  charges  in  1936  and  had  been 
placed  on  three  years’  probation.  He 
lias  been  sent  back  to  Chicago  for  trial. 


PLENTY  OF 

Cutd&i 

IS  THE  BEST 
CONDITIONER 

•  With  all  she  wants  to  drink  — 
when  she  wants  it  —  a  cow  will 
clean  up  her  feed  better,  digest  it 
better  and  produce  more  milk. 

Now,  before  seasonal  droughts 
set  in,  is  the  time  to  check  over 
your  water  equipment  and  replace 
all  unserviceable  tanks. 

But  don't  waste  your  money  on 
an  ordinary  galvanized  tank.  For 
just  a  trifle  more  you  can  get  one 
made  of  Armco  Ingot  Iron  —  the 
time-proved  metal  made  especially 
to  give  long  service. 

Leading  makers  of  stock  tanks, 
grain  bins,  feeders,  silos,  septic 
tanks  and  other  farm  equipment 
use  Armco  Ingot  Iron  for  their  bet¬ 
ter  lines,  in  preference  to  all  other 
sheet  metals  — because  it  lasts, 
because  it  is  thrifty. 

Look  for  the  Armco  trade-mark. 
It  will  save  you  trouble  and  save 
you  money. 

THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN -OHIO 

ARMCO 

INGOT  IRON 


THIS  IS  THE 

TIME 

to  ItUlfl 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy 
your  UNADILLA  Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone  up. 
Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Get  your 
silo  at  the  old  price  while 
you  can  with  our  early 
order  discount. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want — famous  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  strength  and. good  sil- 
age.  Send  for  catalog  and 
new  bulletin  on  Molasses 
Silage  —  “Make  Hay  When 
It  Rains.” 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
Agents  wanted  in  open  territory . 


Your  leaning, 
weakened 
wood 
stave 
SILO 

at  i/2  COST  of  NEW  SILO 

If  your  wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  plumb  .  .  .  leaks 
persistently  .  .  .  dries  out  your  silage  .  .  .  lets  in 
frost,  you  can  hare  it  rebuilt  into  the  finest  wood 
silo  there  is!  Even  if  completely  wrecked,  it  can  bo 
recovered  if  the  staves  are  still  sound.  Make  it  per¬ 
manently  straiKht  .  .  .  tight  .  .  .  insulated  against 
frost.  End  repair  costs  and  constant  tinkering.  Hava 
no  hoops  to  tighten.  Recover  with  Craino  Silafelt 
Lining,  and  patented  Crainelox  continuous  sheath¬ 
ing.  Make  it  a  famous  Craine  Triple  Wall  at  Va 
cost  of  new  silol  Write  today  for  prices. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  56  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


DURABILITY  of  METAL 
tri*.  ADDED  BEAUTY 

Extra  capacity  at  little  cost.  Wind- 
proof.  Weathertight.  Permanent  as 
the  silo.  Built  for  old  or  new  silos. 
Prompt  delivery  of  Roofs,  Chutes 
i  or  Silo  Accessories  from  large  stock. 

LAMNECK  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

420  Dublin  Ave.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


Proof  against  Fire.  Vermin  &  Tima 


NATCO- CRAINE 


^  TILE  SILO 


Writ*  for  new  low  price* 
and  complete  Information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  | 
Pitt, burgh.  Pa. 


Handles  Your  Hay  Fork 
ith  Guick  Action — Perfect  Con- 
ol.  Unloads  3  times  faster —  saves 
an  and  team.  Capacity  1200  lbs. 
rect  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices.  . 

IELAN D  MACHINERY  &  FOUNDRY! 


84-page  1037  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes:  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO..  156  Knoxville  Rd..  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  act 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  ; 


Y1 5  nh  Cpfinnl  graduates  and  College  men. 
®**JJ**  JvIIUV/1  Nursing  is  an  uncrowded 
field.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while  training. 

Write  Supt.  of  Men  Nurses,  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
4401  Market  Street,  -  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Nurses  for  general  duty,  graduates 
of  hospitals  of  100  beds  or  more;  licensed  in 
own  State:  $54  to  $66  a  month  and  full  main¬ 
tenance:  8-hour  duty.  Apply  by  letter  to 
CREEDMORE  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Queens  Vil¬ 
lage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  middle-aged,  handy 
with  tools;  board  self;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm-hands  on  diversified  farm; 

state  age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3789, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  3SOO,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WOMAN,  under  40,  unencum- 
*'ered,  experienced,  best  references,  cooking, 
clenaiag  and  light  laundry;  good  home.  Brook¬ 
lyn;  write  fully,  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
3814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAIj  HOUSEWORKER;  good  home,  $25  to 
start.  F.  R.  ABBOTT,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  must  be  good  milkers  and 
understand  care  of  cattle;  also  two  or  three 
men  for  general  farm  work.  ASH  GROVE 
FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm-hands,  experienced,  single 
men;  must  furnish  references;  wages  $35  per 
month,  board  and  room.  BLOSSOM  IIILL  FARM, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm,  $59  a 
month,  all  year.  LLOYD  COBAUGH,  Ellen- 
dale,  Del. 


WANTED — Willing  worker,  married  or  single, 
on  fruit  and  general  farm  in  village;  state 
age,  weight,  nationality,  wages,  past  experi¬ 
ence;  no  smokers.  ADVERTISER  3819,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  General  farm  worker,  capable, 
sober;  state  experience,  wages  expected  with 
board.  ELMROCK  FARM,  Hopkinton,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Boy  to  work  on  a  vegetable  farm, 
$20  a  month  with  room  and  board;  car  fare 
refunded  if  work  all  Summer.  B.  GASPA- 
RINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  general  housework, 
plain  cooking;  three  adults.  MRS.  GRAZI- 
ADIO,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairying  and  general  farm 
work;  clean  and  honest:  state  references  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3822,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  farm  and  garden  work, 
$10  monthly;  also  woman;  small  boarding¬ 
house.  HANDKE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WniTE  GIRL,  houseworker,  own  room,  no 
cooking;  $25  start;  references.  MRS.  M. 
nEIR,  W estwood,  N.  J. 


HEALTHY,  CAPABLE,  pleasant  young  house- 
worker;  experienced  plain  cooking;  three 
adults;  pleasant  environment;  five  to  six  dollars 
weekly,  depending  upon  ability;  bonus  end  of 
year; 'permanent;  state  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework,  good  cook, 
modern  home  Bayport,  Long  Island:  state  ex¬ 
perience,  salary,  nationality.  ADVERTISER 
3827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKER  WANTED  to  milk  and  take  care  of  20 
cows;  one  that  wants  steady  work;  $45  per 
month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER.  3828, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  ORPHAN  preferred,  about  15;  chores, 
small  farm,  good  permanent  home  with  fu¬ 
ture;  write  BOX  257,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  housework,  4-room 
bungalow,  cooking,  no  laundry;  $19  per  month 
and  good  home.  MRS.  OLGA  SCHNATTERER, 
Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  GIRL,  over  16,  general  house¬ 
work.  some  cooking;  $30;  send  snapshot. 
STREETER,  R.  F.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Handyman,  assist  light  farm  chores, 
part  time,  drive  car;  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  dependable; 

country  village,  family  three  adults;  state 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  wiling  young  man  for  Sum¬ 
mer  on  small  dairy  farm,  Southwest  Connec¬ 
ticut;  small  wage,  good  surroundings;  good  char¬ 
acter  and  habits;  give  details  of  self,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  3832,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  small 
family,  country;  write  giving  age,  religion, 
nationality,  references  and  salary.  BOX  D, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  single  farm-hands, 
good  milkers  and  teamsters;  $45  monthly  and 
board.  WERTRA  DAIRY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Handy  repair-man  on  farm  to  care 
for  place  in  exchange  for  use  of  land  and 
buildings.  Address  J.  P.  W.,  Box  125,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  SMALL  modern  home;  man 
without  children.  A.  M.  FROST,  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  HOUSEWORKER,  good  cook, 
neat;  two  adults,  one  child;  small  homo,  su¬ 
burban:  $20  monthly.  MRS.  STANLEY  GREEN- 
SHIELDS,  131  Hale  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  couple,  poultry,  garden¬ 
ing;  permanent;  $50  monthly  with  board; 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3836,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  truck  and  berry 
farm  who  can  drive  car;  $35  month,  room, 
board,  kind  treatment  and  a  good  home.  W.  A. 
JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple  without  New  Deal 
ideas  of  loafing;  wife  to  cook  and  garden; 
husband  to  do  light  farming,  heavy  work,  car¬ 
pentry  on  property;  year  around  job  paying  food, 
salary  and  living  quarters  in  delightful  sur¬ 
roundings;  apply  by  letter  or  visit  to  C.  T.  S. 
KEEP,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City,  or 
at  property,  “Treasure  Hill,”  South  Kent,  Conn. 


WANTED — July  1  single  farmer,  $30  per  month; 

Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  off;  no  liquor. 
BOX  2,  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  sensible  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  institution  for  children  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  no  objection  to  a  woman  with  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  3841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  man,  general  farm 
work,  good  milker  and  teamster;  $40  month, 
board;  no  booze.  WARD  WELCH,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Gardener,  caretaker,  married,  for 
private  residence;  apply  in  person  or  by  letter 
MISS  ROBERTS,  Castle  Rock,  Branford.  Conn., 
furnishing  references  as  to  industry,  honesty, 
sobriety  and  wage  expected :  comfortable  house, 
modern  conveniences,  furnished. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  country  on  farm, 
American  lady,  35-40,  refined  cook;  wages  not 
over  $12  per  month;  good  home.  J.  HENDER¬ 
SON,  Box  42,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm ;  wages  $45  per  month  with  board 
and  room.  WILLIAM  R.  BROWN,  Watertown, 
Conn. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  drive  team  on  a 
small  farm;  no  booze;  state  wages.  RAY¬ 
MOND  DEAMER,  West  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED  ■ — -  Housework,  gardening; 

board,  room  furnished,  salary  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  crop ;  references  required.  Write 
E.  A.  CUTRELL,  Lord  Stirling  Rd.,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  no  liquor  or 
smoking:  $35  moil  til  and  board;  begin  at  once. 
N.  W.  DUTTON,  West  Milford,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  PLAIN  cook,  Protestant, 
small  family;  house;  10  weeks  at  seashore; 
state  age;  $30.  FISCHER,  33  West  92nd  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  good  all-around  man  for  chicken 
farm,  $30  per  month  and  keeps.  A.  FLEISCH- 
MANN,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AMBITIOUS  WILLING  boy,  interested  in  poul¬ 
try,  small  poultry  farm  (no  cows);  good  home, 
$10  a  month,  with  middle-aged  couple.  JOHN 
GRAU,  R.  D.  2,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  under  45,  Protestant, 
no  objection  to  child;  good  home  and  wages; 
house  modern  improvements;  state  particulars. 
W.  JEFFRIES,  Rt.  1,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wanted,  one  who  pre¬ 
fers  good  home  to  high  wages;  no  washing; 
no  children.  MRS.  GEO.  L.  JACKSON,  R.  D.  2, 
Box  350.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  light  housekeeping, 
washing  and  ironing  machine,  two  children. 
MRS.  SYLVIA  LOGAN,  36  Bogert  PL,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  WHITE  girl  for  general  housework, 
private  Christian  home.  New  York  suburb; 
two  children:  $35  month  start;  own  room  with 
bath.  ADVERTISER  3S50,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married,  for  poultry  farm;  driv¬ 
er’s  license;  must  be  responsible,  honest:  and 
sober,  handy  with  tools;  references  required; 
$50  per  month  and  share,  house.  ADVERTISER 
3S51,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man,  for  general 
farming;  good  milker;  state  wages.  WM. 
NEILL,  Bethel,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  couple,  no  children, 
congenial,  take  charge  modern  25-acre  West¬ 
chester  estate,  45  miles  from  New  York  City; 
man  must  have  experience  vegetables,  flowers; 
wife  to  do  light  laundry,  part-time  housekeep¬ 
ing;  fine  opportunity  for  willing  workers;  sepa¬ 
rate  cottage;  salary  depends  upon  qualifications; 
write  fully,  give  recent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  RELIABLE,  for  inside  work;  mod¬ 
ern  Westchester  estate,  45  miles  from  New 
York  City:  woman  to  cook,  look  after  house; 
man  for  butler,  chauffeur,  help  with  house¬ 
work;  salary  depends  upon  qualifications;  write 
fully;  give  recent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  ON  FARM;  man  understand  masonry, 
carpentry,  gardening;  woman  keep  house, 
cook;  year  round;  no  children;  state  salary, 
age,  experience.  ADVERTISER  3855,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  to  cook,  and  girl  to  serve 
and  do  housework  in  country  home,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  send  references, 
picture,  full  particulars,  salary  expected  to 
MRS.  JAMES  WORK,  Rushland,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  TO  ASSIST  on  small  plant; 

birds  are  battery  raised;  killing  and  dressing; 
licensed  driver;  state  wages  with  board  ex¬ 
pected,  age  and  particulars.  BEHRENS,  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 


WILLING,  ABLE-BODIED  man  for  general 
work  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  Westches¬ 
ter  County;  state  wages  expected,  age,  weight 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  3861,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  all-around  man  for  small 
general  farm;  married  or  single;  state  full 
particulars  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
CLEMENTS,  Rt.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


UNENCUMBERED  WOMAN  of  30  to  40  wanted 
as  experienced  housekeeper  to  make  home  with 
family  of  two  adults,  three  children;  write  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  references,  etc.  MRS.  R.  OSBORN, 
20  Irving  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  workers:  state  age  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3S69,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  estate;  wife  to  cook; 

husband,  garden  work,  with  experience  with 
horses  preferred;  state  experiences,  references 
and  salary  expected.  FRANK  SCHULTZ,  106 
44th  St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  On  modern  dairy  farm,  married 
working  superintendent  who  has  experience  in 
all  phases  of  dairy  farming  including  bottling 
milk  and  delivering  to  retail  trade,  preferably 
man  with  some  agricultural  college  background, 
and  man  of  unquestionable  character  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability;  give  age,  number  in  family,  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications.  ADVERTISER  3873, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  $20, 
maintenance.  SPIRENG,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  307, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  DEPENDABLE,  for  general  house¬ 
work,  capable,  with  children ;  good  Christian 
home;  references.  BOX  283,  Coytesville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  in  the  country;  cooking  experience 
not  essential;  must  be  able  to  supply  good  ref¬ 
erence;  2  in  family;  write  particulars  to  BOX 
266,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  IN  SMALL  retail  milk  business;  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  3816,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  desires  position; 

greatly  interested  in  country  life  and  teach¬ 
ing:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3817,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  39,  WHITE,  Gentile,  sober,  honest,  de¬ 
sires  work  in  the  country.  ANTHONY'  DECK¬ 
ER,  8500  Bartram,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  shepherd,  or  herdsman, 
with  beef  or  dairy  cattle,  for  commercial  or 
show  purpose;  thoroughly  experienced  in  fitting 
and  showing;  or  farm  manager  position  or  will 
manage  farm  on  commission  basis;  now  manag¬ 
ing  2,000-acre  farm:  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  SENIOR,  honor  student,  wishes 
work  for  Summer,  assisting  on  small  farm ; 
can  milk  cows,  dependable,  versatile,  good  work¬ 
er.  highest  character  references.  ADVERTISER 
3823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  or  working 
foreman  of  farm  or  private  estate;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  crop  rota¬ 
tion,  handling  help,  general  maintenance  and 
up-keep;  reliable,  capable,  married,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  age  32,  best  references;  please  state  sal¬ 
ary  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3825, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  son  11,  ca¬ 
pable  entire  charge.  ADVERTISER  3826,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WISHES  position  as  lady’s  companion; 

have  chauffeur’s  license.  ELLA  M.  MONROE, 
R.  1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  herdsman  for  small  or 
medium  first-class  herd;  single.  ADVERTISER 
3838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  ON  MODERN  farm  or  dairy,  experi¬ 
enced  middle-aged  married  man;  if  you  need 
a  man  you  can  depend  on  with  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  it  will  pay 
you  to  answer  this  ad.  ADVERTISER  3839, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GOOD  MILKER,  teamster  and  tractor  man.  30, 
small  family,  honest,  reliable,  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  19.  inexperienced,  able-bodied, 
willing,  would  like  to  work  on  farm,  poultry 
preferred.  SETH  LOWENTHAL,  1436  Clay  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


STUDENT,  17,  EXPERIENCED,  Christian, 
wishes  farm  or  other  work  during  Summer. 
NEVITT,  139  W.  69th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED — A  young  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  with  work  in  a  Christian  boarding  house. 
BOX  171,  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


COMPANION.  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  pleas¬ 
ant,  dependable,  intelligent;  Protestant,  Ger¬ 
man.  53,  wishes  position  with  elderly  person. 
ADVERTISER  3843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  all  branches,  diversified 
farming,  specialized:  dairying,  poultry,  or¬ 
chards:  profitable  results.  ADVERTISER  3844, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATE.  22,  anxious  learn 
dairy  farming  for  life’s  work;  room,  board, 
opportunity  to  learn  more  important  than  wages; 
references.  BERGER,  305  E.  88th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED— Energetic  American,  37, 
married,  has  had  course  in  dairy  production 
and  long  experience  in  retail  milk  distribution; 
is  competent  to  handle  men:  has  record  for  pro¬ 
ducing  results;  seeks  position  with  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  desirous  of  increasing  sales. 
ADVERTISER  3847,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  25,  wants  position,  caretaker, 
gardener,  drive,  experience  in  farming,  ab¬ 
stainer  tobacco,  liquor:  don’t  work  on  Saturday; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3848,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  maintenance  mechanic; 

married,  29,  (employed)  carpentry,  painting, 
electric,  upholstery,  etc. ;  drive,  some  garden¬ 
ing  and  livestock  knowledge;  references;  please 
state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  SINGLE,  chauffeur’s  license,  handy, 
some  experience  general  farming,  chickens 
and  gardening,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 
3852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  sin¬ 
gle,  Slavish,  good  man.  age  39;  can  work 
horses  or  milk.  Write  JOHN  SUSINKA,  P.  Box 
240,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  26,  SINGLE,  experience  all  farm 
machinery,  good  hand-machine  milker,  honest, 
dependable;  able  to  build  up  modern  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  poultry  and  pig 
breeder  seeks  employment.  VOLK,  214  W. 
92nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


FRENCII-SWISS  COUPLE,  no  children,  desire 
position  in  American  private  Protestant  fami¬ 
ly;  wife  first-class  housekeeper,  age  40;  hus¬ 
band,  age  42,  first-class  engineer,  all-round 
haiuly-man;  neither  smoke  nor  drink;  position 
wanted  for  October  1;  first-class  references;  lo¬ 
cation  Northern  New  York  preferred:  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3857, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeping  and  companion  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  3858,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  position.  ACKERMAN,  214-18  29th 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT.  FOREMAN,  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  commerical  farming;  specialize 
breeding,  feeding,  Grade  A  dairy;  married, 
American,  strictly  sober;  private  living  quar¬ 
ters;  wife  assist  only  with  hired  hands;  give 
complete  details.  HOWARD  BATES,  324  W. 
18th  St.,  New  York  City.  Phone  Watkin  9-1443, 
to  9:30  P.  M. 
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ORCHARD  MAN.  single,  wants  position  this 
Fall;  12  years’  experience  with  all  fruit, 
plenty  of  practical  experience,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging;  honest,  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  OPEN  for  position,  thoroughly 
experienced;  abstainer  liquor,  tobacco;  single. 
ADVERTISER  3865,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  boy,  16,  wants  work  on  farm  for 
July,  August.  LAURENCE  HARPER,  299 
Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  age  30,  sin¬ 
gle,  12  years’  experience,  capable  of  managing 
small  plant  and  care  of  livestock.  VICTOR 
SIIELDEN.  care  A.  Polatoff,  309  Stone  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER,  THOROUGHLY  experienced,  all¬ 
round  mechanic,  painter.  ADVERTISER  3874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM  SEEKS  position;  hunters,  saddle  horses; 

best  reference;  experienced.  E.  WITHERS, 
R.  2,  Putnam,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED,  WELL-RECOMMENDED  young 
man  wishes  steady  position  on  poultry  farm  or 
private  estate.  ADVERTISER  3880,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED  lady,  wishes  to 
manage  small  house  in  the  country;  Prot¬ 
estant  adults;  neat,  capable,  well-educated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Girl  21,  white,  Ameri¬ 
can,  desires  living  on  farm  year  round,  light 
work,  can  milk;  small  salary  acceptable  with 
board  and  room  in  good  home;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  BOX  302,  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Vermont,  100-acre  farm, 
divided  tillage,  pasture  and  woodland;  addi¬ 
tional  6-acre  woodlot;  land  in  fine  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  can  be  worked  by  tractor;  good  build¬ 
ing,  well  repaired.  11-room  frame  house,  2 
baths,  furnace;  buildings  wired  for  electricity, 
equipped  with  drinking-cups  and  for  milking- 
machine,  part  cement  stable;  2  silos;  never- 
failing  spring  water  running  house  and  barn;  % 
mile  to  school,  1  mile  to  hard-surfaced  road, 
stores,  feed-store,  milk-plant;  2  miles  to  church 
and  academy;  rural  route  to  door;  beautiful 
mountain  view;  10  minutes’  drive  to  lake  and 
bathing  beaeh;  161  miles  to  St.  Johnsbury,  YTt., 
nearest  large  town.  BLANCHE  McPHEE,  Rt. 
No.  1,  Groton,  Vermont. 


3  AND  4-ACRE  restricted  plots,  fine  view 
Ramapo  Mountains,  half  hour  Washington 
Bridge,  213  feet  State  road  frontage.  800  deep; 
price  $1,200,  half  cash.  WM.  SCHIMMEL, 
Waldwick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Plot  75x410,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 
BONSER,  331  Central  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


12  ACRES  CLEARED,  20  woodland,  good  build¬ 
ings.  $7,000,  cash  cheaper.  BOX  174,  Med¬ 
ford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  Poconos,  near  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  year  around  or  Summer  home,  con¬ 
veniences,  fireplaces,  9  rooms,  6  acres,  stream 
outbuildings:  secluded  but  on  main  highwav. 
ELSIE  PRICE,  Creseo,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 16%  acres,  1  acre  woodland,  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  grapes,  asparagus,  apples, 
peaches,  cherries;  all  crops  planted  for  the  sea¬ 
son;  8-room  house,  bath,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  barn,  ehicken  houses,  brooder  houses, 
two  garages;  on  main  highway;  one  horse,  one 
cow,  three  pigs,  400  chickens:  all  tools  and 
equipment,  also  egg  and  vegetable  route;  price 
$7,000;  immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER 
3S18,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


El  ER  WISH  a  nice  fireproof  home  for  your 
health-sake’s  on  Piseco  Lake.  Adirondaeks. 
Write  HIRAM  DeSANTIS,  care  The  Texas  Co., 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 


RENT — 8-room  house,  all  improvements,  village 
Catskills,  season.  BOX  104,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


AN  ENCHANTING  picturesque  panoramic  view 
for  miles,  close  to  town,  22  acres,  half  rich 
garden  loam,  balance  joining  lawn  and  11-room 
modern  colonial  house,  venerable  pine  grove  and 
stately  forest  75  years  old,  delightful  walks, 
guest  cottage,  trout  brook,  landscaped,  lagoon, 
recreational  building,  barn,  garage,  tool  and 
henhouse,  pure  artesian  water,  ideal  home, 
lodge,  camp,  school,  resort,  sanitorium,  unusual 
intriguing  property  in  family  30  years,  sacri¬ 
ficed  $8,000.  F.  P.  HEWITT,  47  Irvington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm, 
to  be  paid  for  on  can  of  milk  a  day  basis. 
ADVERTISER  3834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FARM  FOR  SALE,  100  acres,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
ADI  ERTISER  3835,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


I  OR  SALE — 53  acres,  crops,  house,  buildings; 

on  main  highway.  NORRIS  BLaCKSON, 
Laurel,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— 37  acres  fine  farm  land,  150  acres 
woodland  and  valuable  marsh  for  muskrat 
trapping:  price  reasonable.  Apply  CHILMARK 
FARM,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


143-ACRE  DAIRY'  and  crop  farm,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y".;  well  located  near  Route  20,  120 
acres  tillage,  balance  pasturage;  7-room  brick 
house,  furnace  heat;  54-foot  barn,  concrete 
stable;  horse  barn,  other  buildings;  all  in  good 
condition;  $5,500:  investigate  long  term  con¬ 
tract  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Small  country  place  of  10  acres; 

nine-room  brick  house,  barn  remodeled  for 
chickens;  electric  near;  price  $1,600,  terms. 
R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


EASTERN  SHORE,  MD,,  suburban  farm  home, 
100  acres,  excellent  soil,  running  stream,  good 
buildings,  electricity;  beautiful  lawn  and  shade; 
for  immediate  sale;  $9,000,  one-third  cash.  BOX 
223,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  in  Columbia  County, 
mostly  ievel,  good  buildings,  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion;  will  sacrifice  to  settle  estate.  PAUL  MES- 
ICK  or  PAUL  MERWIN,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  100  acres  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  60  acres  clear,  balance  in  woods  and 
pasture;  good  buildings.  JOHN  MICKNEY,  Jr., 
Drifting,  Pa. 
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Commonsense  Gardening 

After  a  lifetime  of  gardening  on  several 
different  types  of  soil  and  observing 
others  at  the  same  tasks.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  a  lot  of  gardeners,  including 
myself,  show  very  poor  judgment.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  am  ready  to  concede  the  fact 
that  four-fifths  of  my  troubles  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  have  been  the  results  of  my  own 
perverse  nature.  For  close  to  20  years 
I  have  been  operating  a  dry,  light  sandy 
soil,  trying  to  grow  many  plants  that  are 
adapted  to  a  heavy,  moist  medium  soil, 
and  getting  little  less  than  a  headache 
out  of  all  the  work.  Had  I  based  my 
operations  on  nature  and  had  used  the 
kind  of  plant  material  she  has  evolved 
for  just  the  kind  of  conditions  I  have, 
many  of  the  seemingly  interminable  hours 
spent  in  watering  and  mulching  could 
have  been  devoted  to  other  matters  of  a 
more  pleasing  nature. 

As  I  look  back  on  all  the  work  I  have 
done  trying  to  grow  big  orchids,  bog  lilies 
and  other  moisture-loving  plants,  on  the 
worry  and  fuss  caused  by  coddling  ques¬ 
tionably  hardy  plants,  and  all  the  other 
perverse  things  I  have  tried  to  do,  I 
marvel  that  I  kept  any  interest  in  the 
work.  These  experiences  have  taught  me 
that  a  really  good  garden  may  be  had  at 
the  expense  of  perhaps  less  than  half  the 
effort  usually  bestowed  on  that  hobby,  by 
the  simple  process  of  following  nature’s 
examples. 

If  one  has  a  sandy  soil  that  dries  out 
quickly,  that  does  not  mean  that  a  good 
garden  is  little  more  than  a  dream  but 
rather  that  one  should  search  out  the 
plants  which  nature  has  prepared  for 
such  situations.  A  little  searching  will 
reveal  a  long  list  of  good  garden  material, 
including  a  host  of  junipers,  the  pines, 
locusts,  lupines,  poppies,  pinks,  yuccas 
and  numerous  others,  all  of  which  grow 
naturally  under  those  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one’s  soil  is  naturally 
moist  throughout  the  year,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  indeed  to  try  to  grow  the  plants 
named.  But  there  is  plenty  of  material 
suited  to  damp  conditions  to  which  one 
can  turn.  Likewise  a  sour  soil  may  be 
used  for  the  long  list  of  plants  which  de¬ 
mand  acid  conditions  and  a  limestone  con¬ 
dition  gives  one  the  opportunity  to  grow 
the  sweet-soil  addicts. 

It  make  no  difference  then,  what  kind 
of  soil  one  may  have,  there  are  plenty  of 
good  garden  plants  exactly  suited  to  those 
conditions.  And  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  search  out  those  plants  rather  than  try 
to  make  a  garden  with  the  material 
everybody  else  is  using  regardless  of 
adaptability  to  our  local  conditions. 

c.  w.  WOOD. 


Spring  in  Iowa 

The  day  on  the  calendar  marking  the 
beginning  of  Spring  had  passed  more 
than  three  weeks  before  the  farmers  were 
able  to  begin  their  Spring  work.  The 
past  week,  however,  one  could  hear  the 
whir  of  the  tractors  in  every  direction. 
The  farmers  are  busy  sowing  oats  and 
grass  seed;  their  wives  planting  early 
gardens,  attending  to  the  clucking  set¬ 
ting  hens,  feeding  the  baby  chicks,  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  satisfied  peep,  peep  as  they 
pick  up  the  scattered  grain. 

This  is  the  first  Winter  we  have  spent 
in  Iowa  for  19  years,  but  we  certainly 
had  an  old-fashioned  one  handed  to  us. 
Old-timers  claim  they  haven't  seen  such  a 
sleet-storm  for  30  years.  The  ground 
was  completely  covered  for  weeks,  making 
the  roads  very  dangerous  for  travel  of 
any  kind. 

I  have  a  pencil  in  my  hand  when  I 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  mark  any  item  of 
interest  which  later  I  clij>  and  file  for 
future  reference. 

I  am  enjoying  the  second  blooming 
period  of  one  of  my  poinsettias.  Just 
as  I  was  ready  to  cut  it  back  and  start 
some  new  cuttings  I  discovered  some  tiny 
buds  just  starting  which  have  been  in 
full  bloom  now  for  more  than  a  month. 

How  many  have  tried  the  moonflower 
vines?  The  heavenly  blue,  which  is 
heavenly  in  color,  opening  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  white  which  opens  in  the 
evening  and  is  very  fragrant,  make  a 
lovely  screen  for  windows  or  porches  and 
are  easy  to  grow.  G.  V.  L. 
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Why  Farmers  the  Country  Over  Report  Saving  Money 
by  Switching  to  the  Bigger,  Roomier  Dodge ! 


ALL  over  America  more  and  more 
jLx.  farmers  are  proving  the  practical 
economy  of  driving  a  Dodge!  Even 
those  who  switched  to  Dodge  from 
smaller,  competitive-make  cars  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  Dodge  savings... report 
18  to  24  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
and  as  much  as  20%  less  oil  consump¬ 
tion.  They  cite  further  economies,  too, 
on  lubrication,  tires  and  general  upkeep ! 

And  not  only  do  these  new  owners 
acclaim  Dodge  money-savings,  but  they 
express  amazement  that  such  an  eco¬ 
nomical  car  should  give  them  such  a 
marvelous  combination  of  comfort  fea¬ 
tures,  riding  features,  driving  fea¬ 
tures,  safety  features  found 
only  in  the  most  expensive  cars!  / 
...New  “Silenced  Ride!”... New  /  ^ 

“high-safety”  interiors!... Lux-  /  jg 
urious  Chair-Height  seats!...  I 
Even  stronger  safety  all-steel  \w 
body !...  Genuine  hydraulic 


brakes,  the  world’s  finest!  Yet  with 
all  this  phenomenal  extra  value, 
Dodge  now  delivers  for  just  a  few 
dollars  more  than  the  lowest- priced 
cars! 

See  this  new  Dodge  today!  Drive  it! 
Learn  how  you,  too,  can  switch  to 
Dodge  and  save  money! 

- D  O  D  G  E - 

Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation 

Tune  in  on  Major  Bowes,  Columbia  Network, 
every  Thursday,  9  to  10:00  P.  M.,  E.  D.  S.  T. 


LOOK  AT  ALL  THE  ROOM  IN  THIS  LUG¬ 
GAGE  COMPARTMENT!  Bigger  than  ever,  the 
luggage  compartments  in  the  new  Dodge  trunk- 
model  sedans  provide  plenty  of  carrying  space  for 
baskets,  crates,  sacks  and  farm  produce!  And  even 
sedans  without  trunks  have  an  unusually  spacious 
carrying  compartment  that  opens  from  the  outsidel 
Farmers  find  the  Dodge  coupe,  too,  has  amazing 
carrying  capacity. 


SIIENCEP  HERE  BVRUBMI 


NEW  1937  DODGE  1%- 
TON  STAKE— 6-Cyl.,  2 
Wheelbases,  9'  and  12'  Bodies. 
Full-floating  rear  axle  with 
one-piece  housing,  genuine 
hydraulic  brakes,  safety-steel 
cab.  Many  other  advanced 
features  that  mean  lower 
operating  costs  and  longer 
life.  Compare  truck  valuesl 
It’s  easy  with  a  free  “Show- 
Down”  Score  Card!  Get  one 
from  your  Dodge  dealer! 
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Standard 
iGarden  Tractors] 


The  AEROIL  No.  99  WEED 
BURNER  used  now  will  keep 
weeds  from  seeding  and  multi¬ 
plying.  Kills  weed  stalks,  seeds 
and  roots.  No.  99  disinfects 
bams  and  poultry  houses,  de¬ 
stroys  poison  ivy,  removes  rocks 
and  stumps  and  has  99  other  uses, 


i  200 0° 

Lhame 


48  Page  BOOK  tells  bow  to 
save  time  and  monev  with  the 
-  -  —  — .  No.  99  Burner.  Tells  what 

leading  agriculturists  and  users  say  about 
this  burner.  Ask  for  Booklet  99Y. 


HI _ m  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

•  IWW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  _ 
Cprtd  ^  Nurseries,  Fruitand  Poultry  Men. 

new  models 

lUHWdie  »  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

Mow  HaijV  - 

and  Lawns  V  Also  RUn  Beit , 

Machines,  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Whcels-Enclosed  Geare 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  : 

and  Free  Catalog  t 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


*00  CA  HP  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  AND 
5>yy.DU  Ur  REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  Mass  Production  Methods  "COM  MBR  Cl  Ah" 
Scores  Again  With  This  Amazing  Low  Price  Offer. 
Write  Us  and  Save  Half. 
COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  C0.r  INC., 

55  South  Avenue,  Dept  R,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 

B^Quality 


Incersoll  P  A I  NT 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
noarly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 


FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  on  painting  end  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD--PREPAID  FREIGHT'* OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.int. 

246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklijn,  M.Y. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing:  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  garf  ) 
3  SpMd«  Fwd.  dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranchesf 
md  Rovers*,  country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows,  7 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  bole* 
machinery.  2  to  6  H .  P.  riding  or  walking  types.  * 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Facts* 
tory  Prk*(  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4706  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  V. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave,  Chicago,  Illinois'* 
G68-F  North  4th  8t.s  Columbus,  Ohio 
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These  Hereford  heifers  were  owned  by  Brookvale  Farm,  Windsor,  Mass.  Beef  breeding  cattle  can  be  properly  maintained  on  pasture  and  roughage  alone. 


Please 


HIS  year  the  exception¬ 
ally  unfavorable  ratio 
between  the  price  of 
feed  and  the  price  of 
milk  has  caused  a  high 
percentage  of  dairy 
,’armers  to  turn  cows  on  pasture  at  the  earliest  pos* 
sible  opportunity.  The  question  in  most  minds,  is 
how  much,  if  any,  $45  per  ton  feed  can  be  used  as 
pasture  supplement  for  cows  producing  3.5-percent 
milk  at  $1.50  per  hundred.  Regardless  of  the  answer 
the  fact  remains  that,  while  they  have  the  pasture 
and  the  cows,  many  are  not  in  position  to  purchase 
supplementary  feed,  even  if  desired. 

Unless  a  decided  price  improvement  occurs  at  an 
early  date  in  our  milk  markets,  production  will  de¬ 
cline  to  new  seasonal  lows  this  Summer,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  during  the  normal  low  Fall  production 
periods.  With  abolition  of  milk  control  milk  wars 
were  inaugurated  in  the  metropolitan  and  some  up¬ 
state  areas.  Producer  prices  took  a  sickening  slide 
from  a  level  never  in  line  with  other  commodities. 
April  and  May,  the  first  two  months  of  operation 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  without  legisla¬ 
tive  restraints,  were  probably  as  drastic  in  returns 
as  any  subsequent  periods  will  be.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  due  to  the  factor  of  decreased  production, 
with  promise  of  a  new  crop,  together  with  dealer 
casualties,  the  industry  might  work  out  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  more  favorable  price  return  for  milk. 

My  work  in  the  field  with  producers  and  dealers 
in  six  leading  up  State  markets  has  convinced  me 
that  regardless  of  who  survives  from  the  milk  war 
battles  in  the  civic  centers,  the  heavy  casualties  will 
he  on  the  producer  front  line  of  production.  Un¬ 
favorable  economic  price  ratios  will  control  produc¬ 
tion  and  regulate  returns  effectively,  but  such  read¬ 
justments  inevitably  mean  serious  financial  loss  for 
many.  It  behooves  us  to  consider  basic  production 
principles  and  their  possible  influence  on  net  returns. 

CREATED  FROM  CHLOROPHYLL.  —  Grass  is 
the  most  universal  and  important  crop 
in  the  world.  To  obtain  land  areas 
permitting  its  possession  wars  have 
been  fought,  and  empires  won  and  lost. 

It  is  the  natural  source  of  low-cost 
feed  for  livestock.  The  great  grazing 
areas  of  our  western  ranges  form  the 
foundation  for  a  livestock  enterprise 
greater  in  economic  importance  than 
all  the  combined  indus¬ 
tries  now  engaged  in 
strikes  and  shutdowns,  j 
which  receive  almost 
daily  press  headlines. 

Recent  research  in¬ 
vestigations  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  chlorophyll, 
the  green  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  in  plants,  is  the  real 
basic  motivating  force 
of  life,  its  presence  and 
action  being  necessary 
to  permit  utilization  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  A  close 
correlation  apparently 
exists  between  chloro¬ 
phyll,  the  vitamins  and 
light  ray  synthesis,  all 
of  which  are  essential 
for  the  continuance  of 
life  and  growth,  produc¬ 
tion  and  reproduction. 


Pass  The  Pasture 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  average  analysis  in  nutrient  percentages  for 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  before  heading,  as  given  by 
Morrison's  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  is :  total  dry  mat¬ 
ter  24.8,  digestible  protein  4.4,  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  17.7,  nutritive  ratio  1  : 3.  These  figures, 
based  on  careful  and  correct  analysis,  show  that 
early  Blue  grass  consists  of  over  three-fourths 
water,  and  that  it  is  slightly  over  33  percent  diges¬ 
tible  protein.  Therefore  if  nutrients  are  needed  as 
a  pasture  supplement  they  may  and  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  use  of  feeds  relatively  low  in  protein. 

NEEDED  NUTRIENTS.  —  Let  us  consider  the 
proposition  of  a  1,000-pound  cow  and  her  digestible 
nutrient  requirements  when  producing  30  pounds  of 
4-percent  milk.  This  individual,  based  on  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Morrison  feeding  standards,  has 
an  average  daily  maintenance  requirement  of :  diges¬ 
tible  protein  .625  pound,  total  digestible  nutrients 
7.465  pounds.  Her  average  milk  requirements  are : 
digestible  protein  1.350  pounds,  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  9.465  pounds.  Adding  these  to  her  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements  make  a  total  of:  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  1.975  pounds,  total  digestible  nutrients  14.955, 
with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  :  7.6,  or  a  feed  requiring 
approximately  13  percent  digestible  protein  content. 

To  meet  these  requirements  on  average  good  early 
pasture  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  cow  to  con¬ 
sume  approximately  100  pounds  of  grass  daily.  Due 
to  its  high  moisture  content  in  early  Spring,  and 
rank  growth  or  short  pasture  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall  it  is  very  improbable  cows  can  or  will  receive 
or  consume  sufficient  grass  to  meet  milk  and  main¬ 
tenance  requirements. 

Due  to  pasture  stimulation,  probably  caused  by 
needed  assimilation  of  the  life-giving  chlorophyll, 
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Top — A  few  Percheron  mares  and  foals  on  pasture  at  the  O.  A.  Dix  Farm,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Bottom — Knee 

deep  in  June  pasture,  1936.  .These  Holstein  cows  are  owned  by  W.  J.  Cutbush,  Jr.,  Ballston  Bpa.  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.  Pastures  ivere  just  beginning  to  show  effect  from  lack  of  rainfall,  and  followed  by  severe  drought. 


cow's  on  unsupplemented  good 
early  Spring  pasture  will  usually 
continue  to  maintain  production, 
and  in  some  instances  even  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  but  this  is  al¬ 
ways  at  a  bodily  sacrifice.  Later 
reduction  is  inevitable  either  during  the  same  or  a 
subsequent  lactation.  Every  year  in  the  early  Spring 
as  I  call  at  farms  many  folks  say  both  their  volume 
and  percentage  has  materially  declined.  This  is  at 
variance  with  results  generally  obtained  relative  to 
influence  of  volume  production  of  milk  on  butterfat 
percentages.  A  decline  in  milk  volume  of  a  given 
individual  normally  produces  an  increase  in  butter- 
fat  percentage,  although  the  total  amount  of  butter- 
fat  produced  might  be  and  in  some  instances  is  less 
than  before  such  production  declines.  In  New  York 
State  early  Spring  weather  is  often  extremely  high 
both  for  temperature  and  humidity.  A  report  by 
Bender  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station  in  192S 
shows  that  when  such  a  condition  exists  there  may 
be  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  percentage  of  milk. 

If  cows  are  given  unlimited  access  to  early  pas¬ 
ture  they  feel  the  bodily  craving  and  need  of  its 
wonderful  properties  so  intensely  that  they  gorge 
until  they  are  full  as  ticks.  Not  only  does  this  tend 
to  throw  them  somewhat  off  condition  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  laxative  effect,  but  such  sudden  overfeeding 
will  often  impart  undesirable  odor  or  flavor  to  their 
milk.  When  handled  in  this  manner  cows  are  so 
full  of  grass  sloshing  around  in  its  own  high  mois¬ 
ture  content  they  have  no  appetite  for  grain  or  dry 
roughage  and  may  eat  very  little  even  though  of¬ 
fered.  Shortening  early  pasture  periods,  not  letting 
out  until  the  dew  is  evaporated,  and  bringing  into 
the  barn  a  few  hours  before  milking,  is  beneficial  for 
both  the  cows  and  their  milk. 

PERCENTAGES  ON  PASTURE.— Based  on  tabu¬ 
lated  grain  feeding  requirements  for  cows  in  produc¬ 
tion  on  pasture  as  given  in  Table  IX-b,  appendix  of 
Morrison’s  20tli  edition  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
many  valuable  calculated  comparisons 
may  be  made  relative  to  economy  and 
efficiency  of  percentage  and  volume  cost 
production  on  various  kinds  of  pasture. 
I  was  interested  to  calculate  and  com¬ 
pare  the  production  cost  of  different 
percentages  of  milk  from  cows  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  and  thought  you  might 
also  like  to  see  the  figures. 

The  table  shows  that 
to  produce  30  pounds  of 
3.5-percent  milk  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  a  cow 
will  need  2  pounds  of 
grain  as  pasture  supple¬ 
ment.  One  h  u  ndre  d 
pounds  of  such  milk  so 
produced  would  then  re¬ 
quire  6.6  pounds  of 
grain,  which  at  $45  per 
ton  represents  a  supple¬ 
mentary  feed  cost  of 
14.85  cents.  A  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  4.5-percent  milk 
requires  12.6  pounds  of 
supplementary  grain  on 
similar  pasture  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  p  o  u  n  d  s  of 
milk,  at  a  grain  feed 
cost  of  28.35  cents.  The 
increased  feed  cost 
(Con’td.  on  Page  517) 
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The  Honey  Situation  in  the  East 

Bees  generally  in  the  East  wintered  well,  found 
good  conditions  in  the  Spring,  and  have  already 
made  considerable  new  honey  from  maple,  willow, 
elm,  apple  and  other  Spring  blossoms.  This  was 
brought  out  at  the  recent  Spring  meeting,  May  29,  of 
the  Cortland  County  Beekeepers’  Association,  one 
of  the  active  county  associations  of  the  State. 

E.  T.  Carey,  secretary  of  the  Empire  State  Honey 
Producers’  Association,  stated  that  old  honey  stores 
were  practically  all  marketed  some  time  ago,  except¬ 
ing  that  an  unexpected  carload  of  clover  honey  was 
offered  on  the  Syracuse  market  recently  at  6%  cents 
a  pound.  Store  honey  went  at  7  to  as  high  as  7 *4 
cents.  Western  honey  is  offered  at  4%  cents,  a  big 
competitor  this'  year,  as  Osage  orange,  mountain 
buckwheat  and  other  nectar  sources  were  good  last 
year  and  this.  He  reported  all  indications  favorable 
to  a  good  honey  crop  this  year. 

•‘Items  that  may  affect  the  honey  market,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  the  fact  that  a  good  fruit  crop— always 
a  competitor — is  expected,  and  maple  syrup  was  also 
a  heavy  crop  this  year.”  Mr.  Carey,  however,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  real  market  for  honey  has  never  yet 
been  developed,  that  prices  are  still  far  too  low,  and 
that  honey  producers  will  never  develop  their  mar¬ 
kets  until  they  have  a  real  honey  surplus  to  deal 
with  and  are  forced  to  use  their  wits  and  develop 
their  field  and  their 
products  as  other  indus¬ 
tries  have  done.  There 
is  some  gain  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  due  largely  to  the 
work  of  the  American 
Honey  Institute,  of 
Madison,  Wis.  Bakers 
of  fancy  quality  foods 
now  buy  honey  by  the 
carload  where  formerly 
they  bought  by  the  pail. 

He  spoke  of  the  new 
move  in  advertising  all 
food  crops  in  New  York 
State,  as  seen  in  the 
food  show  in  Syracuse, 
where  the  honey  pro¬ 
ducers  had  a  fine  ex- 
h  i  b  i  t  and  distributed 
recipes  using  their 
product. 

Mr.  Carey  urged  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  annual 
picnic  meeting  of  the 
Empire  State  Honey 
Producers’  Association 
to  be  held  August  14  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Stevens,  of 
Venice  Center,  Cayuga 
County.  Mr.  Stevens 
has  a  beautifully  equipped  honey  plant  well  worth 
a  trip  across  the  State  to  see,  with  a  fine  new  honey 
house,  500-gallon  honey  tanks,  and  a  new  capping 
machine.  One  can  bring  lunch,  or  get  it  on  the 
grounds,  and  a  fine  program  of  contests  and  speak¬ 
ing  is  being  arranged.  The  newly  formed  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  State  association  will  hold  a  ses¬ 
sion  at  this  time. 

There  was  reference  to  the  new  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  buckwheat  honey  over  the  white  honey 
v  ith  the  price  higher  than  for  other  kinds,  up  to  9 
and  even  12  cents  in  some  instances.  Central  New 
York’s  buckwheat  honey  pool  is  handled  from 
Ithaca,  with  Archie  Cogshall  and  others  in  charge. 
Five  carloads  went  out  from  this  point  in  one  ship¬ 
ment  a  few  months  ago. 

Ralph  Higley,  Cortland  County  4-H  club  leader, 
told  of  4-H  club  work  with  bees  in  the  State,  and 
quoted  Prof.  George  Rea,  College  Extension  Spe¬ 
cialist,  in  charge  of  4-H  members  who  supervises 
this  work  with  bees,  whom  he  had  recently  inter¬ 
viewed.  He  quoted  him  as  saying  there  are  still 
many  locations  open  in  the  State  where  bees  are 
badly  needed  for  the  sake  of  the  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops.  “The  honey  crop  of  the  State  is  valued 
at  $10,000,000  annually,  yet  its  value  to  these  other 
crop  industries  is  easily  double  that  of  the  value  of 
the  honey  itself.”  lie  told  of  a  12-acre  buckwheat 
held  that  last  year  produced  but  73  bushels  in  all 
due  to  a  lack  of  bees  to  pollinate  the  crop.  Foul 
brood  had  killed  all  the  bees  in  the  section.  This 
occurs  far  more  widely  over  the  State  than  is  real¬ 
ized.  There  has  been  a  55-percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  bees  kept  since  1900,  a  very  significant 
fact,  and  one  that  should  mean  opportunity  to  many 
would-be  beekeepers,  as  well  as  helping  the  farming 
industry.  “Where  no  bees  hum  in  the  apple  blos¬ 


soms,  or  in  the  buckwheat  fields,  only  a  scant  crop 
can  be  expected  no  matter  how  much  pain  is  taken 
with  other  conditions.” 

The  host  of  the  meeting,  a  veteran  beekeeper,  M. 
H.  Fairbanks,  spoke  of  the  fact  that  there  used  to 
be  250  colonies  on  his  road  owned  by  eight  beekeep¬ 
ers.  Now  there  are  but  100,  owned  by  himself.  He 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  we  buy  clover  seed  from  far 
sections  now.  Formei’ly  huge  clover  seed  crops  used 
to  be  grown  here  at  home.  One  speaker  said  the 
peak  of  the  clover  seed  industry  was  in  1880-1890, 
and  that  also  was  the  peak  of  the  bee  industry  in 
the  same  sections.  It  was  believed,  however,  that 
many  sections  might  now  well  return  to  this  busi¬ 
ness,  as  bees  have  come  back  to  many  of  these  areas. 
In  Germany  and  in  Russia,  the  government  sub¬ 
sidizes  bees  as  there  it  is  recognized  that  bees  are 
highly  important  as  pollenizing  agents.  If  your 
clover,  vegetables  and  fruits  do  not  “set”  well,  get 
bees,  or  help  your  neighbors  to,  if  you  would  help 
yourself ! 

Prof.  Rea  was  quoted  as  saying  bees  wintered 
well.  There  were  more  numerous  Winter  flights 
than  in  some  years,  with  some  loss  due  to  it.  Some 
colonies  perished  because  honeydew  was  the  only 
Winter  food  for  the  bees.  He  advises  early  inspec¬ 
tions  of  each  hive.  If  any  have  less  than  20  pounds 
of  honey,  feed  syrup  or  good  clean  honey  from  dis¬ 
ease-free  colonies.  “You  may  expect  early  swarm¬ 


Wind  Breaks,  Water  Plugs  and 
Honey  Bees 

A  rather  conglomerate  topic  for  a  story  in  a 
farm  paper !  And  yet  there  is  some  connection,  oue 
with  another,  as  I  shall  try  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

In  the  past,  no  vision  of  a  railroad  system  was 
quite  complete  without  the  picture  of  the  familiar 
“water  plug,”  or  water  station,  which  had  been 
placed  at  convenient  intervals,  usually  adjacent  to 
our  creeks  and  rivers.  However,  with  the  increas- 
ing  demand  for  speed,  and  still  more  speed  in  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic,  the  old  water  station 


stop,  particularly  on  our  main  arteries  of  rail  travel, 
is  being  superseded  by  the  long  water  pans  between 
the  rails  from  which  the  water  is  scooped  or  picked 
up  by  the  rapidly  moving  engine.  This  saves  time, 
and  with  the  greater  capacity  of  the  tender,  the  lo¬ 
comotives  can  cover  much  greater  distances  without 
replenishing  their  water  supply. 

As  a  result  many  of  the  old  water  tanks  are  being 
abandoned  and  torn  down.  This  has  happened  to  an 
old  landmark  that  has  stood  for  a  century  within 
sight  of  the  old  Cook  homestead.  In  demolishing 
this  structure  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  railroad  work¬ 
men  uncovered  the  home  of  a  huge  swarm  of  honey¬ 
bees,  and  this  proves  again  how  these  busy  fellows 
are  being  “put  to  it”  to  find  a  refuge  since  most  of 
our  forests  have  been  cut  down,  and  a  “bee-tree”  is 
coming  to  be  quite  a  curiosity.  In  its  place  we  find 
swarms  of  bees  in  the  most  unexpected  places — like 
the  one  just  referred  to— and  under  the  clapboard  of 
many  of  our  old  farmhouses.  Only  a  year  or  two 
ago  a  large  swarm  took  possession  of  a  chimney  in 
this  house  where  we  are  living. 

This  chimney  is  not  used  during  the  hot  Summer 
months  when  natural  gas  is  used  in  place  of  wood 
or  coal.  These  bees  came  into  the  chimney  not  only, 
but  followed  down  the  stovepipe  to  the  stove,  and 
came  out  into  our*kitchen,  striking  consternation  to 
its  previous  occupants !  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
however,  no  one  was  stung  during  the  period  we 

were  engaged  in  ridding 
the  place  of  the  unwel¬ 
come  visitors.  Cyanogas, 
ordinarily  used  to  exter¬ 
minate  woodchucks,  did 
the  trick.  It  is  always 
with  regret  that  we  are 
obliged  to  destroy  these 
valuable  assistants  to 
our  farming  operations. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  a  few  swarms  of 
bees  help  very  material¬ 
ly  in  the  pollenization 
of  our  fruit  blossoms. 
Our  orchardists  often 
induce  apiarists  to  place 
several  colonies  among 
their  trees  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  a 
better  set  of  fruit.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  of  our 
cash  crops.  Our  fields  of 
cucumbers  will  “set”  a 
much  larger  crop  of 
cukes  when  the  weather 
is  right  (warm  and  sun¬ 
ny)  for  the  bees  to 
“work”  among  the  blos¬ 
soms. 

The  passing  of  our 
woodlots,  and  orchards  as  well,  in  this  region,  has 
exposed  our  buildings  to  the  high  winds  which  sweep 
the  country  from  time  to  time.  This  brings  to  our 
attention  the  desirability  of  setting  some  kind  of 
trees  to  serve  as  windbreaks  in  place  of  the  natural 
woodlots.  Some  hardy,  rapid  growing  evergreen 
seemed  most  desirable,  consequently  about  1W)  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  averaging  30  inches  tall,  were  purchased 
and  were  set  in  two  rows  a  few  rods  apart,  spaced 
15  feet  in  the  row.  With  the  unusual  amount  of 
rainfall  this  season  these  trees  have  made  a  re¬ 
markable  start,  every  oue  has  lived  and  in  a  few 
years  their  benefit  is  bound  to  be  felt  in  protecting 
the  farm  buildings,  making  our  homes  more  com¬ 
fortable  during  the  Winter  cold,  and  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  fuel  bill.  In  fact  this  may  be  far  more 
than  would  lie  considered  possible  at  first  thought. 
There  are  farmhouses  exposed  to  steady  blasts  of 
northwest  wind,  which  makes  those  rooms  cold,  no 
matter  how  well  they  are  built.  One  family  lived  50 
years  in  such  a  place,  every  Winter  a  severe  trial, 
and  the  “north  bedrooms”  not  usable  then. 

And  so  we  are  reminded  again  that  we  are  living 
in  a  world  of  constant  change.  Instead  of  cutting 
and  burning  the  heavy  forests  that  once  covered  all 
this  region,  as  was  done  by  our  ancestors  in  con¬ 
quering  the  wilderness  and  clearing  the  land  for 
cultivation,  we  are  now  making  a  feeble  effort  to 
restoi-e  the  protection  afforded  by  our  forests. 

Planting  is  about  completed  in  this  section,  in 
spite  of  the  unusual  amount  of  rainfall  which  has 
delayed  some  farmers  in  their  work.  A  year  ago 
now  our  serious  drought  was  well  under  way,  noth¬ 
ing  like  that  this  year  so  far.  I  recently  took  a 
trip  with  Mrs.  Cook  to  the  college  town  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  where  our  youngest  son  graduated  from  Ober¬ 
lin  College  last  week.  ikying  c.  ii.  cook. 
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hoses  tn  A ew  lork  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.  The  collection  of  over  6,000  plants  includes  700  varieties 

and  many  specimens. 


ing,  as  the  nectar  flow  began  early.  The  best  remedy 
or  prevention  is  plenty  of  room.” 

All  4-H  swarms,  under  Prof.  Rea's  supervision,  are 
wintered  in  two-story  hives,  deep  ones.  Third  stories 
are  on  most  of  them  now,  with  the  queen  given  the 
run  of  all  three  for  a  time.  He  inspects  for  weak 
queens  early,  and  requeens  regularly  when  needed. 
He  does  not  recommend  inside  wintering,  but  finds 
many  fathers  adopting  the  sons’  method  of  packing 
for  Winter,  as  time  proves  its  practical  value. 

Inspecting  for  bee  disease  is  being  jiushed  over  the 
State,  by  40  inspectors  under  A.  G.  Gould,  of  Albany. 
Chemung  County  has  been  receiving  intensive  dis¬ 
ease  eradication  service.  Large  apiaries  of  Albany 
County  have  also  recently  received  inspections. 
Many  areas  of  the  State  are  now  practically  clean 
of  disease,  and  the  work  is  being  pushed  into  new 
and  badly  infected  areas  with  a  careful  check-up 
yearly  of  the  clean  areas.  Perhaps  in  no  other  in¬ 
dustry  has  the  State  received  more  for  its  money 
than  in  the  work  being  done  in  this  respect.  m.  g.  f. 
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The  Roof  Iris.  —  On  Memorial  Day 
the  rock  garden  was  gay  with  the  charm¬ 
ing  Iris  teetorum,  the  roof  Iris  of  China. 
According  to  an  old  legend,  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  a  great  famine  swept  over 
China,  qnd  to  provide  against  such 
scarcity  in  future,  the  people  were  or¬ 
dered,  by  imperial  edict,  to  destory  their 
flower  gardens,  and  to  devote  all  their 
land  to  the  growing  of  food.  Lovers  of 
this  Iris  planted  the  roots  on  the  mud  or 
thatched  roofs  of  their  homes,  and  thus 
retained  some  garden  beauty  while  obey¬ 
ing  the  imperial  orders.  Whether  the 
legend  has  any  basis  of  truth  we  do  not 
know,  but  this  Iris  still  grows  upon 
Chinese  roofs,  just  as  the  houseleek 
grows  upon  old  houses  in  Europe.  The 
cultural  requirements  of  Iris  teetorum 
are  very  simple ;  its  greatest  need  is  good 
drainage!  Pockets  of  soil  in  the  rock 
garden  suit  it  exactly,  and  our  clumps 
grow  in  size  vear  by  wear.  The  plant 
has  a  stout  fleshy  rootstock  like  the  tall 
bearded  Irises,  and  is  planted  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  roots  start  from  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  rhizome.  We  place  this 
rhizome  horizontally  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  so  that  it  is  held  in 
place ;  it  usually  works  up  with  any  of 
these  Irises,  so  as  to  be  even  with  the 
surface.  The  foliage,  which  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  is  a  bright  light  green,  orna¬ 
mental  throughout  the  season.  The^flow- 
er  is  a  combination  of  plain  lilac  and 
lilac  veined  with  deep  purple  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  patterned  effect ;  the  beard  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  lilac  and  white.  The  branch¬ 
ing  flower  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  about 
15  inches.  There  is  a  white  variety,  but 
we  have  not  grown  it.  It  is  desirable  to 
lift  and  rest  this  Iris  about  every  third 
year,  like  the  tall  bearded  varieties; 
otherwise  it  becomes  too  crowded.  Trans¬ 
planting  is  done  about  the  end  of  July. 
As  our  plants  have  survived  several  se¬ 
vere  Winters,  including  temperature 
reaching  20  degrees  below  zero,  the  har¬ 
diness  of  this  Iris  is  unquestioned.  We 
think,  however,  that  poor  drainage  is 
very  detrimental,  and  where  it  does  not 
survive  this  is  the  most  probable  cause. 
We  give  no  protection  except  a  few  leaves 
lightly  tucked  around  the  rhizomes. 

The  Spanish  Irises.  —  We  have  a 
clump  of  deep  blue  Spanish  Irises  at  the 
back  of  the  rock  garden,  these  coming  in¬ 
to  bloom  as  the  roof  Irises  begin  to  fade. 
AA’e  have  had  these  in  the  garden  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  often  wonder  why 
the  average  gardener  does  not  seem  to 
plant  them,  for  they  are  very  individual 
in  structure,  and  extremely  striking  in 
their  velvety  richness  of  color.  These  be¬ 
long  to  a  distinct  class,  the  bulbous 
Irises.  However,  we  are  told  that  they 
often  start  into  growth  in  the  Fall,  and 
are  not  always  hardy  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  country,  so  that  they  need 
protection.  AATe  have  merely  covered  them 
with  a  mulch  of  leaves  in  Fall.  'SVitli  us 
they  have  done  well  in  a  garden  border, 
but  better  still  in  the  rock  garden,  where 
they  have  good  drainage  and  some  pro¬ 
tection.  There  are  some  lovely  white  and 
gold  varieties,  but  these  were  not  perma¬ 
nent  with  us,  those  continuing  to  do  well 
being  the  dark  blue.  These  bulbous 
Irises  are  easily  grown  in  pots,  and  they 
are  extensively  bloomed  under  glass  for 
cut  flowers,  their  exotic  beauty  being 
likened  to  orchids.  They  are  said  to  be 
very  satisfactory  garden  plants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Iris  Parade. — Everyone  who  has 
a  flower  garden  includes  the  tall  bearded 
varieties  that  are  familiarly  called  Ger¬ 
man  Irises.  Most  of  them  do  well  with 
the  most  ordinary  culture,  and  we  are 
quite  as  likely  to  see  the  fine  sorts  in 
some  simple  little  garden  as  in  expensive¬ 
ly  landscaped  grounds.  The  chief  require¬ 
ment  is  to  prepare  the  ground  well  be¬ 
fore  planting,  and  to  give  an  open  sunny 
situation.  They  will  grow  and  bloom  in 
partial  shade,  but  are  not  entirely  happy. 
If  the  location  is  poorly  drained  it  should 
be  dug  out  and  a  layer  of  small  broken 
stone  or  cinders  put  in  about  15  inches 
deep,  filling  up  with  rich  loam  and  old 
well-rotted  cow  manure,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  bonemeal,  for  the  Iris 
needs  plenty  of  food  to  produce  those 
stately  stalks  of  bloom.  The  rhizomes  are 
planted  about  one  inch  deep,  and  should 
then  be  well  watered,  to  settle  the  soil. 
Spread  the  roots  well,  and  do  not  cramp 
them.  Planting  is  done  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September. 
AA’e  have  planted  them  as  late  as  October, 
when  it  was  necessary,  and  the  results 
were  good,  but  this  is  unorthodox.  Spring 
planting  is  not  desirable,  as  it  interrupts 
normal  growth.  However,  Irises  of  the 
tall  bearded  type  are  robust  and  hardy, 
and  often  survive  careless  treatment;  in 
our  neighborhood  we  see  them  growing  in 
vacant  lots  where  the  roots  have  been 
thrown  away  unplanted.  AVe  often  feel 
like  rescuing  them  to  give  them  a  good 
home,  thought  they  are  usually  the  com¬ 
moner  sorts  that  tend  to  crowd  out  oth¬ 
ers.  As  to  selection  of  varieties,  any 
standard  trade  list  will  give  good  sorts, 


and  color  selection  may  be  left  to  per¬ 
sonal  taste.  There  is  now  a  newer  race 
of  Fall-blooming  bearded  Irises,  which 
are  said  t.o  bloom  as  late  as  October  and 
there  are  also  dwarfs  of  this  class.  The 
dwarf  Iris  pumila,  blooming  in  April  and 
May,  is  followed  by  the  class  of  inter¬ 
mediates,  which  bloom  between  Pumila 
and  the  tall  bearded. 

Japanese  and  Siberian  Irises.  ■ — 
These  two  are  very  distinct  and  very 
showy,  both  growing  well  under  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  culture,  though  especially 
happy  in  moist  ground,  as  around  a  lily 
pond,  or  along  a  stream.  The  Siberians 
should  bloom  before  the  tall  bearded,  but 
this  year  in  our  locality  they  were  open¬ 
ing  as  the  tall  bearded  sorts  were  going 
out  of  bloom.  These  are  graceful  in  shape, 
and  the  newer  hybrids  give  great  variety 
in  color,  especially  in  blue,  purple  and 
lavender,  as  well  as  pure  white.  The  Si¬ 
berian  Iris  is  usually  planted  in  late 
Summer ;  it  requires  rich  soil,  and  should 
have  plenty  of  water  during  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period.  The  Japanese  Irises,  bloom¬ 
ing  through  July,  are  really  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all,  with  large  flaring  blooms 
of  crape-like  texture  and  wonderful  col¬ 
oring  —  blue,  purple,  lavender,  plum, 
wine  and  dusky  rose,  rich  pink  and  white, 
veined  and  laced  with  contrasting  color, 
or  centered  or  banded  with  gold.  Even 
a  single  plant  will  make  a  wonderful 
show ;  a  large  planting  is  magnificent. 
This  Iris  does  not  endure  lime,  and  likes 
a  semi-acid  soil.  It  is  planted  either  in 
Spring  or  through  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  Fall  plantings  being  protected  by  a 
mulch  to  prevent  heaving.  There  are 
double  as  well  as  single  forms,  and  the 
abundant  erect  foliage  is  handsome 
throughout  the  season.  While  they  need 
plenty  of  moisture  to  make  active  growth 
they  withstand  drought  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  when  they  rest  from  further  tissue 
formation.  AATe  are  often  told  that  in  an 
average  garden  they  die  out  after  a  few 
years ;  this  may  result  from  lack  of 
enough  moisture  to  make  strong  growth, 
or  the  soil  may  not  be  sufficiently  acid. 
AAre  have  some  very  old  clumps,  that  have 
been  flourishing  for  many  years.  AATe  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  readily  grown  from  seed, 
but  the  seedlings  may  not  be  as  fine  as 
the  carefully  selected  parent  plants. 

The  various  Irises  named  above  are  all 
satisfactory  in  the  average  garden,  but 
there  are  plenty  more,  including  some  of 
the  small  early  varieties  that  are  so  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  rock  garden.  The  little 
Iris  cristata,  which  is  a  native  variety 
only  about  three  inches  high,  is  charming 
with  its  lavender  blue  flowers,  doing  well 
in  a  shad.  spot.  It  is  said  to  make  an 
excellent  ground  cover  under  trees,  but 
we  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  grow  it 
so  profusely.  The  idea  of  a  solid  carpet 
of  this  Iris  covered  with  its  lovely  flowers 
is  enchanting,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen 
it  grown  in  this  way. 

Iris  Enemies. — AA’e  are  often  asked 
what  may  be  done  for  the  abominable 
Iris  borer,  which  not  only  eats  its  way 
into  the  crown,  but  is  often  the  cause  of 
soft  rot  following  this  injury.  The  par¬ 
ent  of  this  marauder  is  a  moth  that  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  Fall,  these  hatching  in  the 
Spring,  the  larva;  eating  their  way  down 
inside  the  leaves  until  they  reach  the 
rhizome.  A’arious  control  methods  are 
suggested,  and  are  being  tested,  but  if 
suspected  plants  are  dug  and  inspected 
after  flowering  the  insect  may  be  des¬ 
troyed,  and  the  decaying  root  then  treat¬ 
ed  with  corrosive  sublimate.  The  roots 
are  held  for  half  an  hour  in  the  disin¬ 
fectant,  strength  one  part  of  the  poison 
to  1,000  parts  water.  Some  advise  roll¬ 
ing  affected  roots  in  dry  sulphur.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  would  rather  burn  any  roots 
showing  rot,  but  neither  disease  nor  in¬ 
sects  have  affected  our  Irises  so  far. 


Some  growers  advise  covering  Iris  beds 
with  dry  leaves  in  the  Fall,  then  quickly 
burning  over  to  get  rid  of  borer  eggs,  but 
we  should  consider  this  very  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  the  plants.  AA’e  should  consider  it 
safer  to  cut  off  the  foliage  late  in  the 
Fall,  burning  this  material,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroying  any  eggs  that  might  be  present. 
This  cutting  should  be  done  in  any  case 
to  prepare  the  plants  for  AATnter;  about 
the  beginning  of  September  the  clump's 
should  be  well  cleaned  out,  and  the  leaves 
cut  so  that  they  are  left  about  six  inches 
tall.  This  cleaning  out  and  cutting 
should  remove  insect  eggs  that  are  al¬ 
ready  there. 

AA’hile  the  Iris  must  be  well  fed,  all 
agree  that  fresh  animal  manure  is  detri¬ 
mental.  It  should  be  well  rotted.  AVe 
would  not  like  to  use  fresh  manure  even 
as  a  mulch.  Commercial  fertilizers,  such 
as  are  advised  for  general  garden  use,  are 
very  satisfactory,  merely  scratched  into 
the  soil  around  the  plants.  E.  T.  royle. 


Fruit  Thinning 

(Continued  from  Page  482) 

One  difficulty  about  blossom  thinning 
in  a  heavy  year  is  that  many  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  may  ultimately  drop.  For  example, 
counts  on  Anjou  pear  trees  have  shown 
that  only  2  to  3  percent  of  the  blossoms 
are  required  ultimately  to  mature  a  crop. 
Other  records  show  that  trees  which  set 
G  to  8  percent  of  the  blossoms  later  drop 
sufficient  blossoms  to  leave  a  2.8  percent 
set — enough  to  give  a  full  crop.  AA’hen 
fewer  blossoms  are  left  on  a  tree,  the  set 
of  those  blossoms  will  be  proportionately 
greater.  Thus,  with  a  100  percent  bloom, 
90  percent  of  the  blossoms  may  drop ; 
whereas  with  a  10  percent  bloom,  there 
may  be  only  2  or  3  percent  drop,  so  that 
removing  the  blossoms  thus  makes  it 
possible  for  the  remaining  blossms  to  set. 

AVhile  blossom-thinning,  therefore,  has 
its  theoretical  considerations,  it  would 
seem  that  from  the  practical  standpoint 
it  would  be  better  to  delay  thinning  until 
after  the  first  wave  of  droppings — per¬ 
haps  3  to  10  days  after  the  petals  have 
fallen. 

Peaches  have  been  usually  considered 
as  annual  croppers.  Yet,  studies  in  Ohio 
by  J.  S.  Shoemaker  indicate  that  early 
thinning  may  actually  have  an  effect  up¬ 
on  the  cropping  of  peach  trees  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  thinned  off  2,415  peaches 
from  an  Elberta  tree  which  carried  a 
total  of  4.905  fruits.  These  developed  in¬ 
to  2,221  peaches,  or  9.3  bushels.  He  found 
that  thinning  the  middle  of  June,  desig¬ 
nated  as  early  thinning,  reduced  the  total 
crop  somewhat  in  the  year  of  thinning, 
but  not  as  much  as  did  late  thinning. 
Early  thinned  trees  came  back  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  however,  with  a  much  larger 
crop  than  did  either  unthinned  trees  or 
late-thinned  trees. 

lie,  too,  found  one  of  the  difficulties 
with  early  thinning  to  be  the  extra  time 
required  to  remove  fruits  which  might 
have  fallen  naturally  in  the  June  drop. 
For  example,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  2,500  to  3,000  fruits  in  early 
thinning,  while  in  thinning  done  after 
the  June  drop  only  1,700  needed  to  be 
removed. 

Another  new  consideration  in  thinning 
is  the  distance  apart  fruits  should  be  left. 
There  was  a  time  when  even  spacing  was 
considered  essential.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  the  food  materials  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  leaves  and  from  which  a 
fruit  is  developed  may  travel  as  much  as 
10  feet  in  the  branches.  That  is,  a 
fruit  may  be  nourished  from  food  mate¬ 
rials  manufactured  in  leaves  10  feet 
away.  In  practical  application  that  means 
that  two  or  three  fruits  close  together 
will  be  carried  to  maturity  by  foliage 
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some  distance  from  them,  provided  there 
are  no  other  fruits  nearby  to  draw  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  same  source.  In  years 
of  light  fruit  set,  clusters  of  two  to  three 
fruits  may  be  expected  to  develop  into 
good-sized  fruits. 

The  new  conception  in  thinning  is  to 
judge  a  tree  for  what  crop  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry,  say  1,000  peaches,  five 
bushels  of  apples,  or  what  not.  Then, 
instead  of  spacing  evenly  throughout  the 
tree,  trye  to  leave  the  quantity  of  fruits 
which  will  ultimately  develop  into  the  es¬ 
timated  quantity  desired. 

And  these  considerations  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  good  fruit  depends  upon 
good  foliage.  It  is  not  the  overload  of 
fruit  which  is  responsible  for  an  under¬ 
sized  or  under-developed  crop  of  fruit,  it 
is  the  low  proportion  of  vigorous  leaves  to 
the  amount  of  fruit  on  the  tree  which  is 
responsible. 

Recent  recommendations  from  Illinois 
on  peach  thinning  are  based  upon  this 
conception  of  vigor  of,tree  and  total  crop, 
in  which  1,000  to  1.200  fruits  are  left  to 
the  tree — less  for  a  small  tree.  In  thin¬ 
ning,  the  smaller  fruits  are  the  ones  re¬ 
moved.  and  some  benefit  in  larger  size  has 
been  secured  from  thinning  as  late  as  31 
days  before  Elberta  peaches  are  ripe. 
The  benefits  from  this  late  thinning,  how¬ 
ever’,  do  not  compare  with  the  much 
greater  benefits  from  early  thinning. 

Likewise  from  Michigan  have  come 
some  interesting  recommendations  upon 
thinning,  called  the  “graduate-space” 
thinning.  This  method  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  large-diameter  wood  is 
better  fitted  to  carry  fruit  to  maturity 
than  small-diameter  wood.  In  thinning, 
therefore,  the  fruit  on  small  and  under¬ 
sized  wood  is  either  entirely  removed  or 
largely  so;  while  on  heavier,  more  vigor¬ 
ous  wood  more  fruit  is  left. 

Furthermore,  even  spacing  is  not  all 
that  the  name  might  imply.  Actual 
measurements  in  Ohio  have  shown  that 
4-inch  thinning  really  results  in  fruits 
being  spaced  an  average  of  6.9  inches 
apart ;  6-inch  spacing  results  in  an  aver¬ 
age  spacing  of  8.8  inches ;  and  8-inch 
spacing  results  in  an  average  distance  of 
10.5  inches.  Eight-inch  spacing,  there¬ 
fore,  is  actually  not  twice  as  far  apart 
as  4-inch  spacing,  although  every  effort 
may  be  made  to  place  the  fruits  just 
that  distance  apart.  In  some  instances 
20  per  cent  of  the  fruits  may  be  11  to  36 
inches  apart  before  thinning,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  an  accurate  4-incli  or  8-inch  spacing 
impossible. 

Still  another  angle  to  the  problem  of 
thinning  has  been  introduced  by  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Station  by  work  on  the  growth  of 
peach,  cherry  and  plum  fruits.  It  is 
found,  interestingly  enough,  that  these 
fruits  grown  in  three  distinctive  stages. 
First,  immediately  following  full  bloom 
there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  size ;  next 
there  is  an  abrupt  cessation  of  size  in¬ 
crease  during  mid-season  when  the  fruits 
seem  to  “just  hang  on  the  tree,”  and 
finally  there  is  the  rapid  increase  in  size 
just  before  full  bloom  known  as  the 
“final  swell.”  Now,  thinning  in  the  very 
earliest  stages  is  very  effective  because 
the  material  which  otherwise  goes  into 
the  formation  of  the  structure  of  the 
peach  during  this  period  is  not  utilized 
by  fruits  which  are  later  to  be  thinned 
off.  Thinning  before  the  pits  harden, 
therefore,  is  most  effective. 

If,  however,  thinning  cannot  be  done 
before  the  pits  harden,  there  is  a  relative¬ 
ly  long  period  of  retarded  fruit  develop¬ 
ment  during  which  thinning  can  be  done 
with  about  the  same  effect  upon  final 
fruit  size.  With  early-ripening  varieties, 
of  course,  this  period  is  relatively  short, 
so  that  thinning  should  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  with  such  varieties.  AVith  El¬ 
berta  and  Chili  and  late-ripening  varie¬ 
ties,  however,  the  period  of  thinning  may 
be  greatly  extended  and  still  give  similar 
benefits  to  the  fruit  at  harvest.  In  fact, 
some  benefits  may  be  derived  from  thin¬ 
ning  even  during  the  final  swell  of  the 
fruit  but,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
they  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
those  from  early  thinning. 

To  summarize,  recommendations  for 
thinning  suggest  the  following  points : 
(1)  Thin  early — begin  with  the  bloom 
and  finish  as  quickly  as  possible.  (2) 
Thin  sufficiently,  attempting  to  estimate 
the  total  crop  which  the  tree  will  carry 
and  then  thinning  to  that  amount.  Even 
spacing  is  helpful  but  not  necessary ;  it 
is  the  total  manufacturing  ability  of  the 
leaves  as  compared  with  the  total  crop 
borne  which  is  the  important  item.  (3) 
Thin  carefully  so  as  avoid  breaking  spurs 
and  injuring  leaves.  (4)  Thin  thorough¬ 
ly  so  that  doubles  may  be  broken  up  and 
injured  and  diseased  fruits  removed. 

The  results  that  may  be  expected  are 
(1)  larger  fruit,  (2)  better  color,  (3) 
cleaner  fruit,  (4)  less  breakage  and  prop¬ 
ping  of  limbs,  (5)  less  susceptigility  of 
the  tree  to  winter  injury,  (6)  more  regu¬ 
lar  bearing,  (7)  better  control  of  insects 
and  diseases,  and  (8)  more  marketable 
fruit  with  attendant  higher  prices  and 
better  sales.  h.  b.  tukey. 


(Courtesy  of  K.  It.  Metzger,  MiDerton) 

A  Sample  of  the  Fine  Buckwheat  as  It  Grows  in  Tioya  Co.,  Fa. 
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Eighth  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


Inclosed  you  will  find  a  check  for  .$10 
as  my  deposit  and  form  which  I  filled  out 
for  reservations  for  a  trip  to  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska 
and  Jasper  National  Park.  I  am  look- 
in?  forward  to  a  wonderful  trip. 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  w.  e.  s. 

The  time  has  flown  by  so  swiftly  that 
w'e  only  slightly  remember  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  and  now  another  vacation  is  nearing 
again.  Where  to  this  year?  After  my 
pleasant  experiences  on  The  Rub  ah  New- 
Yorker  party  searching  Glacier  Park  for 
mountain  goats  last  year,  I  feel  a  great 
pleasure  when  I  think  of  any  future 
trip  you  may  sponsor.  F.  F.  R. 

Connecticut. 

The  answer  to  “Where  to  this  year?”  is 
“Alaska”  and  you  had  better  secure  your 
place  now  before  all  space  is  taken.  The 
search  for  the  mountain  goat  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Skagway. 

We  have  one  gentleman  who  would  like 
to  share  a  compartment  with  another 
man. 

On  July  27  we  will  be  at  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  visiting  Two  Medicine  Lakes 
and  Chalets.  The  three  lakes  rise  by  a 
series  of  steps  into  the  mountains.  The 
night  is  spent  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel  and 
the  next  day  we  continue  our  trip  cross¬ 
ing  the  Logan  Pass — two  thrilling  days 
for  the  beginning  of  our  trip. 

On  July  29  we  spend  the  day  and  night 
at  Seattle  and  on  the  30th  board  our  good 
ship  “Dorothy  Alexander”  for  the  long- 
talked-of  and  wonderful  trip  along  the  in¬ 
side  passage  to  Skagway.  We  stop  at  the 
quaint  towns  and  villages  along  the  way. 


The  scenery  is  unsurpassed  and  we  sail 
leisurely  past  the  glaciers  and  moun¬ 
tains,  fishing  centers  and  canning  facto¬ 
ries.  The  largest  shrimp,  halibut  and  sal¬ 
mon  fisheries  are  along  this  inside  pass¬ 
age.  Ketchikan  and  Juneau  are  up-to- 
date  modern  towns  and  form  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rugged  mountains  that  house 
the  gold  and  the  sparkling  waters  that 
teem  with  fish.  Our  last  port  is  Skagway 
and  this  is  famous  as  the  home  of  Blan¬ 
chard’s  Gardens,  where  we  find  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  flowers  in  gorgeous  colors 
and  of  great  size.  These  gardens  are 
known  all  over  the  world  and  will  be  a 
treat  to  flower  lovers.  From  there  we 
take  the  day’s  trip  to  Lake  Bennett  and 
one  of  our  friends  said  that  “Words  can¬ 
not  describe  the  beauty  of  this  trip.”  We 
have  lunch  there  and  return  to  Skagway 
to  start  our  homeward  trip.  Back  to 
Seattle  where  we  leave  our  boat  and 
return  to  our  train.  On  to  Jasper  Na¬ 
tional  Park — another  beauty  spot  and  a 
restful  night  in  the  famous  hotel  and  we 
start  on  the  last  lap  of  our  journey  to¬ 
ward  home. 

The  trip  is  well  organized ;  there  is  no 
luggage  to  carry  and  no  tickets  to  keep 
track  of;  no  tips  to  pay  and  you  can  be 
carefree  and  enjoy  yourself  without  a 
thought  of  where  you  are  to  go  or  when 
to  start.  It  is  a  real  vacation — one  you 
will  never  forget.  The  time  is  short — 
three  weeks  from  this  date  we  will  be 
starting.  Will  you  go  with  us?  Send  in 
the  deposit  of  $10  and  have  your  place  i 
reserved  for  you.  The  itinerary  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  and  the  coupon  on  page 
522  will  bring  it  to  you. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director,  j 


John  Sheeley,  Orahamsville,  N.  Y.,  icith  his  flock  of  sheep  on  a  typical  Sullivan 
County  rocky  slope;  2S  of  Mr.  Sheeley's  30  grade  eives  lambed  in  February  and  he 
is  note  raising  43  lambs.  A  good  record! 


For  more  than  three  years 
the  Ilardie  Mfg.  Co.,  Hud¬ 
son,  Michigan  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  a  portable  sprayer  that  would 
permit  the  use  of  a  larger  tank  and  still 
be  negotiable  over  bad  ground  conditions. 
The  concern  is  now  offering  machines 
that  are  equipped  to  carry  any  desired 
tank  capacity  up  to  1,000  gallons.  These 
huge  sprayers  can  be  drawn  by  any  of 
the  standard  makes  of  tractor  and  are 
equipped  with  crawler  track-type  tread 
which  carries  the  heaviest  load  without 
slipping  or  sinking  into  the  soil.  The 
same  company  has  also  developed  a  new 
pea  sprayer  that  will  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  large  growers. 


“How  to  Make  Hay  in  the  Rain.” — 
This  is  the  name  of  an  interesting  book¬ 
let  that  describes  the  simple  process  of 
making  “molasses  silage.”  This  compara¬ 
tively  new  method  of  storing  hay  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  and  is  well  worth  learn¬ 
ing  about.  The  book,  which  explains 
how  easy  it  is  to  stoi’e  hay  by  the  “mo¬ 
lasses  silage”  method  may  be  obtained 
free  from  any  of  the  silo  manufacturers 
or  by  sending  10  cents  to  the  Molasses 
Silage  Educational  Committee,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


“Nature’s  Remedy  for  Worms  and 
Lice.” — This  little  pamphlet  describes  the 
“Faunilin”  tobacco  flakes  system  of  eli- 
mating  round-worms  and  lice  from  poul¬ 
try  by  the  use  of  tobacco  flakes  in  the 
mashes.  It  will  be  mailed  free  with  a 
sample  of  the  product  upon  request — ad¬ 
dress  Henry  A.  Fischel,  Inc.,  413  N. 
Orianna  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Steel  Gates  and  Ornamental  Fences.” 
— The  Clay  Equipment  Co.,  337  Taylor 
St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  issues  an  attrac¬ 
tive  illustrated  catalog  that  features  a 
complete  line  of  farm  gates.  The  line 
includes  a  gate  designed  for  practically 
every  purpose.  The  catalog  also  describes 
the  Clay  ornamental  fences  that  add 
beauty  to  any  home.  The  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request. 


“Stover  Engines.” — If  you 
are  interested  in  power 
equipment  you  will  want 
a  copy  of  the  new  illustrated  catalog  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co., 
Dept.  W-20,  Freeport,  Ill.  This  attrac¬ 
tive  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  en¬ 
gines  of  various  types  and  sizes  from  a 
small  %-h.p.  air-cooled  engine  to  power¬ 
ful  Diesel  engines  that  are  designed  for 
factory  use  and  other  jobs  where  plenty 
of  power  is  required.  The  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request. 


“The  Care  of  Milking  Machines.” — The 
General  Laboratories,  1000  Widener 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  lit¬ 
tle  folder  that  describes  a  safe,  conveni¬ 
ent  manner  of  sterilizing  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  dairy  utensils.  This  lit¬ 
tle  folder  contains  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  dairy¬ 
men.  It  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 


“Something  New  in  Cattle  Sprays.” — 
At  this  season  of  the  year  cows  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  flies  and  insects.  The  No¬ 
wak  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  13,  Hammond, 
Ind.,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
concentrated  spray  made  with  Soy-bean 
oil.  It  is  called  Soy-O-Cide  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  repel  and  kill  insects  without 
injury  to  the  skin.  The  company  will 
send  you  free  an  interesting  little  folder 
giving  full  information  in  reference  to 
this  new  form  of  cattle  spray. 


“A  Filter  for  Every  Farm  TTse.” — The 
American  Seitz  Filter  Corp..  4S0  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has  placed  on 
the  market  a  small  sized  filter  designed 
for  the  use  of  farmers  who  prepare  cider, 
fruit  juices,  maple  syrup,  etc.,  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  scale.  A  folder  describ¬ 
ing  their  various  types  of  filters  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request. 


Thee  Mechanical  Books 

Principles  of  Mill  and  Paint  Shop 
Practice;  by  Ralph  G.  Waring;  3S8 
pages ;  fully  illustrated ;  an  unusual  book, 
useful  to  anyone  interested  in  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  ;  price  $5.  The  above  are  published 
by  Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 


Business  Bits 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

POTATO  DIGGERS 


Above:  A  1-row  McCormick -Deering  Potato  Digger  doing  a  thorough  job,  powered  by  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Farmall  Tractor.  Diggers  equipped  with  rubber  tires  are  available. 

WHEN  your  potatoes  are  ready  to  harvest,  there’s  a  world 
of  satisfaction  in  turning  the  job  over  to  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Digger  operated  by  tractor  power  take-off.  The  crop  will  be 
ready  for  shipping  or  storing  with  little  loss  from  bruising  and 
cutting.  You’ll  get  the  job  done  quickly  too,  for  the  McCormick  - 
Deering  is  sturdily  built  to  do  this  heavy  work  without  delay. 

With  tractor  power,  you  can  set  the  shovels  deep,  assuring  less 
cutting.  This  also  carries  more  soil  to  the  digger  elevator,  resulting 
in  less  bruising.  Other  features  are  accurate  control  of  elevator 
speed  and  agitation  for  varying  soils,  and  a  continuous  apron  which 
prevents  bruising. 

Besides  1  and  2-row  tractor  diggers,  there  are  seven  different 
horse-drawn  machines.  Your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them.  Write  us  for  a  copy  of  the  new 
illustrated  McCormick-Deering  Potato  Machine  catalog 

International  Harvester  Company 

( INCORPORATED  ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


DANDRUFF! 


GLOVERS 

MANGE  MEDICINE 


Dandruff  can  cause  more  serious 
scalp  disorders. 

Follow  this  famous 
method  and  persist 
with  it — Glover’s 
Mange  Medicine  and 
Massage  Shampoo 
with  Glover’s  Med¬ 
icated  Soap.  It  gives 
your  scalp  a  delight¬ 
ful  feeling  of  clean¬ 
liness.  Glover’s  is 
sold  at  all  Druggists. 

Your  Barber  cart 
give  you  Glover’s ■ 


HUDSON 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY— EVERYWHERE" 


Hudson  dealers  are  showing 
these  new  Du-More  spray¬ 
ers.  They  make  all  sorts  ol 
spraying  jobs  go  easier  and 
laster.  Form-fitting  tank  is 
carried  comfortably  on  the 
back  with  wide  adjustable 
straps.  They’re  priced  sur- 
I  prisingly  low.  Ask  your 
Hudson  Dealer.  Hudson 
Products:  Sprayers,  garden 
tools,  poultry  and  barn  equip- 
3(9  ment,  pumps,  tanks,  etc. 


See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 
H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GOOD  PAY  AND  FUTURE  FOR  YOU 

If  you  are  a  reliable,  ambitious  mail  with  acquaintance 
among  farm  people,  there  is  good  future  for  you  with 
largo  fast  growing  company  handling  orders  for  guar¬ 
anteed  motor  and  tractor  oils,  other  big  volume  farm 
products.  Large  orders  shipped  direct.  Credit  backing 
if  accepted.  Good  pay — permanent — advancement  for 
producers.  Write  LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA.  840  Cooper 
Street.  Camden,  N.  J. 


fl  94111  ’APIUtAI  Ki.tuiuu.es  anu  i  ouege  ni 

myil  3UIUU1  Nursing  is  an  uncrow 
field.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while  traini 
Write  Supt.  of  Men  Nurses.  Pennsylvania  Hospi 
4401  Market  Street.  -  West  Philadelphia. 
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New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 


This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  71^x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 


FOR  SALE  BY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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j^ot  thii 
flee  booklet 

on  SOIL 

MINERAL 

COLLOIDS 


What  are  SOIL  MINERAL  COLLOIDS? 

How  do  they  produce  bigger  and  better  crops? 

Wffiy  are  they  so  necessary  in  building  up  the  productivity  of 
your  soil? 


How  do  they  increase  your  farm  profits  by  reducing  wilting 
when  transplanting,  increasing  seed  germination  and  faster 
growth  ? 

How  do  they  return  you  more  profit  by  increasing  the  size, 
appearance  and  the  carrying  quality  of  your  fruit  and  produce? 

How  do  they  increase  your  profits  by  making  the  chemical 
fertilizers  more  efficient? 

You’ll  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  more  in 
the  booklet  — "SOIL  MINERAL  COLLOIDS”. 

Soil  authorities  have  sought  for  years  to  find  an  economical 
way  to  increase  the  colloidal  minerals  in  the  soil.  SOIL  MIN¬ 
ERAL  COLLOIDS  are  the  answer! !  It  means  increased  profits 
for  you  —  so  send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet  today. 


Make  a  Test! 

WRile  tremendous  results  are  derived  by  giving  plants  a  better 
start  with  SOIL  MINERAL  COLLOIDS,  their  effect  on  grow- 
ing  plants  is  even  more  wonderful!!  Take  a  small  portion  of 
your  land  now  in  crops  and  apply  a  side  dressing  of  SOIL 
MINERAL  COLLOIDS  then,  at  maturity,  see  how  superior  they 
are  compared  with  the  rest  of  your  crops. 

SOIL  MINERAL  COLLOIDS  are  non-toxic  and  will  not  burn. 
Safe  in  any  quantity. 

Send  $2  for  100  lb.  trial  bag  delivered  freight  paid. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-l,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  booklet  “Soil  Mineral  Colloids ” 
Name . 


Post  Office . 

County . 

Kind  of  Crop  . . . 

. R.F.D.  No . 

#  TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc.  & 

WAVERLY,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Distributor  for  Colloidal  Products  of  America,  Inc. 


PLANTS 


Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 


We  use  yellow  resistant  strains  of  Cabbage  seed. 
It  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  All 
other  plants  grown  from  Selected  seed  in  leading 
varieties.  5000 

TRANSPORTATION  PREPAID  or  more 


100 


Cabbage  . 

$0.40 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

Tomato  . 

.50 

Pepper  . 

.60 

Egg  Plant,  Tomato.. 

Pepper  Transplanted. 

1.50 

Broccoli  &  B.  Sprouts 

.50 

Celery  . 

.60 

CATALOG  ON 


500 

1000 

f.  o.  b. 
Sewell 

$1.25 

$1.80 

$1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

1.25 

1.80 

1.25 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

1.50 

2.40 

2.00 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

REQUES1 


C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION — Bamsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25,  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua  then 
two  miles  to  Bamsboro. 


IlllIlIlllllIIlIIIIIIIllllilllllllllllllllllMIIIIII 

Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $I.oo  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


CELERY  . 

$2.00 

$3.50 

$3.00 

TOMATO  . . 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

Cabbage  . 

1.35 

1.80 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

...  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . . . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  ... 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

Collard  . 

1.35 

1.80 

1.00 

Lettuce  . 

1.35 

2.00 

1.50 

Beet  . 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

QUANTITY  PRICES 

shipment  railway 
express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000;  Cauliflower  $2.50 
per  1000;  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

ALL  leading  varieties  now 
ready  in  good  strong  healthy 
plants.  Varieties:  Golden  Self 
Blanching,  Golden  Plume,  Easy  Blanching,  White 
Plume,  Winter  King,  Giant  Pascal,  Fordhook,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


CELERY 


DI  A\T<i  for  late  Plantings.  CABBAGE:  Copen- 
1  a  £9  hagen.  All  Season,  Hollander,  Flat- 

dutch,  Balllioad:  Prepaid  200-50C,  500-$ I,  1 000-$  1.50: 
Express  5000-$4,  I0,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
I00-50c,  500-$ 1. 50,  IOOO-$2.75  Prepaid.  Celerv:  Self 
Blanching  and  Green :  Prepaid  200-60C,  500-$l,25,  1000- 
$2;  Express  5000-$7.50.  W.  J.  Myers,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Flat  Dutch.  Danish  Ball  Head, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Red  and  Savoy,  field  grown,  $1- 
1000,  $8.50-10,000.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Tomato 
Plants,  all  lrinds,  $1.50-1000.  Peppers  and  Egg  Plants, 
best  kinds,  $3-1000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  BRISTOL,  PA. 


PI  flNT®  PREPAID  —  Aster.  Beet,  Broccoli,  Brus- 
i  Lnii  ■  sels.  Celery,  Endive.  Mangle,  S.  Pota.,  Cau¬ 
liflower,  Tomato:  50-25c,  300-$l,  1 000- $2.75,  5000- 

$11.75.  Cabbage:  50-25c,  I00-35C,  400-$l,  1000-81.75, 
10,000-$!  1.75.  List.  Glick  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


BEST  VARIETIES  of  Tomatoes,  Cabbage,  Collard, 
Onion  Plants,  500-75C,  1000-SI,  prepaid.  24 -hour  service. 
C.  W.  BURGESS  -  COURTLAND,  VIRGINIA 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


The  third  Cumberland  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  will  start 
functioning  on  August  1.  L.  M.  Sling- 
hart,  of  Granville,  has  been  elected  tester. 
Fourteen  members  have  enrolled  in  the 
new  group,  with  Arthur  Shughart,  Car¬ 
lisle,  elected  president.  Other  officers 
and  directors  are :  S.  D.  Bashore,  vice- 
president ;  W.  I.  Galt,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  ;  L.  J.  Albright,  J.  K.  Sheeley,  By¬ 
ron  B.  Konhaus,  directors. 


On  May  31  the  Dauphin  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  finished 
its  ninth  year  with  a  total  of  17  whole 
year  members.  Results  show  that  570 
were  cows  in  the  association  for  the  year. 
The  association  disposed  of  93  unprofit¬ 
able  cows  and  sold  eight  cows  for  dairy 
purposes.  The  average  production  per 
cow  for  the  past  year  was  10,222  pounds 
of  milk  and  358.7  pounds  of  butterfat, 
which  establishes  a  new  record  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  as  being  the  highest  yearly  but¬ 
terfat  production  since  the  association 
was  organized.  Fifteen  herds  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  produced  more  than  300  pounds 
of  butterfat  per  cow.  Total  milk  and 
fat  production  was  as  follows : 


Pounds — ■  Milk  Fat 

A.  H.  Erdman,  Elizabethville. . . .  13,715  472.4 

C.  C.  Baker,  Halifax  .  11,873  4(11.0 

Dauphin  Co.  Home,  Harrisburg. .  11,699  3S2.3 

G.  C.  Saufloy,  Hummelstown .  7,054  374.0 

Ilersliey  Ind.  School,  Hersliey....  10,745  371.3 

State  Hospital.  Harrisburg .  11,655  360.3 

C.  K.  Fertig,  Dauphin  .  11,18S  354.9 

H.  M.  Carter,  Hummelstown  ....  10,502  352.3 

S.  B.  AVilliams.  Middletown .  6,816.  3.39,1 

C.  E.  Casel  &  Son,  Hershey .  6,917  330.2 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Ilauck,  Harrisburg...  9,068  329.4 

P.  B.  Rice,  Harrisburg  .  9,906  323.1 

I.  K.  Curry.  Swatara  Station  ....  9,252  311.4 

P.  H.  Wightman,  Dauphin  .  7,533  309.3 

Odd  Fellows  Home,  Middletown..  9,114  302.2 


Weather  conditions  have  been  ideal 
this  Spring  for  Winter  grain  and  grasses 
and  excellent  fruit  crops  are  in  prospect. 
Cool,  wet  weather  in  May  has  delayed 
planting  and  sowing  somewhat,  but  the 
warm  weather  of  June  has  made  rapid 
growth.  The  below  normal  precipitation 
and  the  daily  average  temperature  of  1.6 
degrees  above  normal  have  been  overcome 
to  some  extent  by  the  rainy  weather  of 
May.  The  milk  production  per  cow  has 
retained  a  steady  pace.  However,  the 
farm  labor  situation  has  become  what 
some  persons  say  a  serious  problem.  Fav¬ 
orable  weather  is  providing  an  abundance 
of  clover  and  Alfalfa  and  the  stock  is  be¬ 
ing  well  fed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
oat  crop  will  be  three  weeks  late  because 
of  late  planting.  Winter  wheat  is  mak¬ 
ing  good  progress. 


Milk  producers,  consumers  and  dealers 
were  given  chances  to  testify  publicly  in 
the  Farm  Show  Building  at  Harrisburg 
during  hearings  held  to  consider  milk 
prices  under  the  recently  enacted  control 
bill  on  June  16  before  price  changes  are 
established  under  the  new  measure. 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  at  last  are  to 
have  some  protection.  A  cash  business 
must  be  done  with  the  farmers  by  com¬ 
mission  merchants  and  produce  dealers 
after  January  1,  1938,  or  obtain  licenses 
and  post  bonds  guaranteeing  payments  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  If  a  bonded  deal¬ 
er  fails  to  pay  up,  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  collect  upon  the  bond  in  favor  of  the 
farmer.  The  measure  was  passed  by  the 
1937  session  of  the  State  Legislature  for 
the  protection  of  farmers,  legitimate  deal¬ 
ers  and  merchants.  The  new  measure 
has  for  its  purpose  the  preventing  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  corporations  from  buying 
produce  from  farmers  and  promising  to 
pay  for  it  after  resale,  but  failing  to  do  so. 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
has  notified  J.  T.  Hastings,  of  Colerain 
Township,  Lancaster  County,  that  four 
cows  in  his  herd  have  qualified  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  advanced  register  on  their 
records  of  performance  on  official  tests 
for  one  year.  The  records  listed  follow: 
Green  Meadows  Aetaeon  Marian,  two 
years  of  age,  7,620.8  pounds  of  milk  and 

423.4  pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  GHI ; 
Actaeon’s  May,  four  years  of  age,  9.937.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  502  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat,  in  Class  CHI ;  Buttercup  Patti,  three 
years  old,  8,813.5  pounds  of  milk  and 

459.5  pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  EHI ; 
May  Dya,  3*4  years  old.  10,418.6  pounds 
milk  and  520  pounds  of  butterfat,  in  class 
DHI. 


Many  farmers  in  Chester  and  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  are  growing  more  peas  than 
heretofore  and  are  planning  to  send  them 
to  a  cannery  at  Christiana,  Lancaster 
County,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
cannery  will  open  within  a  week  or  10 
days.  Later  in  the  season,  the  farmers 
expect  to  send  to  the  cannery  their  toma¬ 
toes.  About  350  acres  of  peas  are  being 
grown  in  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties 
for  this  purpose,  and  almost  as  many 
acres  of  tomatoes. 


A  story  to  follow  in  this  column  in  the 
near  future  is  to  be  about  the  Amish 
folks  of  Lancaster  County,  who  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  most  skilled  farmers  in 
the  county  and  probably  the  State.  The 
Amish  farmers  work  in  their  fields  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  and  do  not  wear  shoes 
during  the  Summer.  They  have  flowing 
beards,  their  clothes  contain  no  buttons, 
they  do  not  ride  in  automobiles  but  use 
horses  or  else  walk.  They  have  large 
families  and  their  farms  are  not  only 
beautiful  but  they  are  in  a  county  which 
is  rated  as  one  of  the  richest  sections  in 
the  United  States. 

These  Amish  folks  are  quaint  in  their 
methods.  Few  have  carpets  on  their 
floors,  and  the  boards  are  washed  so  often 
they  are  almost  white.  Amish  children, 
too  young  to  go  to  school,  can  be  seen 
driving  horses  hitched  to  harrows  or 
plows,  really  enjoying  the  work. 

For  instance,  the  thinking  ways  of 
these  Amish  folks  are  clearly  described 
along  one  channel  as  follows : 

A  group  of  farmers  got  together  and 
decided  that  the  East  Lampeter  School 
Board,  in  East  Lampeter  Township,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  was  wrong  in  building  a 
.$125,000  consolidated  grade  school  build¬ 
ing  which  is  to  replace  ten  of  the  an¬ 
tiquated  red  schoolliouses  in  that  district. 
After  the  school  board  applied  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  cost  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  and  began  construction 
of  the  building  at  Smoketown,  this  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  Amish  immediately 
started  court  proceedings  to  halt  the 
construction  of  the  building  “because  we 
do  not  want  our  children  to  ride  in  school 
buses,  because  we  want  our  children  to 
walk  to  these  one-room  schoolliouses  and 
develop  strong  legs  for  their  farm  work ; 
because  we  are  opposed  to  borrowing 
money  because  we  never  owe  anybody, 
and  because  it  is  against  our  religious 
principles.”  The  Amish  finally  went  so 
far  as  to  carry  the  case  to  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Philadelphia,  where  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  George  A.  Welsh  issued  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  halting  all  work 
on  the  new  building,  which  is  about  30 
percent  completed.  F.  Y.  o. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  27-30.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst. 

July  19-22. — International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Aug.  14.  — -  Empire  State  Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  18. — Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day,  Mt.  Carmel,  New  Haven. 

Aug.  21.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Parish  Show,  Durham. 

Sept.  5-ll.N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 

Sept.  19-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Vacation  Time 

Some  folks  cross  the  ocean ;  some  go 
from  coast  to  coast.  Others  go  on  sight¬ 
seeing  trips  of  which  they  like  to  boast. 
Some  go  to  the  mountains;  others  to  the 
shore.  Many  go  to  places  where  they’ve 
never  been  before.  They  go  by  trains  and 
autos,  airplanes,  bus  and  boats.  But  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  tours  are  the  trips 
that  get  the  votes.  r.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

Come  with  us  to  Glacier  Park  and 
Alaska.  See  coupon  on  page  519. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 
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Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  held  last 
Winter  passed  several  laws  affecting 
Maine  farmers  and  poultrymen.  One  law 
provides  for  grading  and  marketing  of 
eggs  sold  at  retail.  It  provides  that  “fresh 
eggs"  shall  be  free  from  objectionable 
odor  and  flavor  and  upon  candling  shall 
come  up  to  the  recognized  standards  for 
fresh  eggs.  It  also  provides  for  grading 
by  sizes,  “large”  averaging  at  least  24 
ounces  with  no  egg  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  23  ounces ;  “medium”  averaging  at 
least  21  ounces  with  no  egg  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  20  ounces  per  dozen ;  and 
“small”  any  eggs  smaller  than  20  ounces 
per  dozen.  It  requires  that  all  eggs  be¬ 
low  the  grade  of  “large”  be  plainly 
marked  with  their  grade  size  when  offered 
for  sale  at  retail.  Another  law  calculated 
to  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  poultry  steal¬ 
ing  requires  a  permit  to  transport  poultry 
at  night  on  the  highways. 

A  law  of  especial  interest  to  potato- 
growers  imposes  a  tax  of  one  cent  per 
barrel  on  all  potatoes  raised  and  sold  in 
the  State.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  are 
appropriated  for  three  purposes :  first,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax ;  sec¬ 
ond,  not  over  20  percent  of  the  proceeds 
for  the  purpose  of  “determining  better 
methods  of  production,  shipment  and 
merchandizing  of  potatoes  and  for  the 
manufacture  and  merchandizing  of  pota¬ 
to  by-products;”  third,  to  advertise 
Maine  potatoes  for  food  and  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  This  inaugurates  a  campaign  of 
advertising  Maine  potatoes,  financed  by 
the  growers  and  administered  by  the 
Maine  Development  Commission,  the  body 
named  in  the  law  to  conduct  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

Another  law  provides  that  in  towns 
where  bears  are  doing  material  damage 
to  property  the  municipal  officers  may  pe¬ 
tition  the  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fish¬ 
eries  and  Game  and  he  shall  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  and  if  it  appears  that  there  has  been 
damage  and  that  it  is  apt  to  continue  he 
may  authorize  a  bounty  on  bears  killed  in 
that  town.  This  will  be  likely  to  rid  the 
State  of  some  of  the  sheep-killing  bears 
that  have  been  doing  considerable  dam¬ 
age  for  several  years. 

At  a  referendum  held  at  the  State 
Election  last  September  it  was  voted  by 
the  people  that  all  money  collected  by 
the  State  in  gasoline  taxes,  fees  for  driv¬ 
ers  licenses  and  motor  vehicle  registra¬ 
tions  be  made  a  fund  to  be  used  entirely 
for  highway  purposes ;  to  pay  interest  on 
highway  bonds  and  retire  them  when 
they  come  due,  to  repair  State  roads  al¬ 
ready  built  and  to  build  new  ones,  to 
build  and  repair  bridges,  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  administering  the  Highway  De¬ 
partment  but  none  of  it  to  be  used  for 
anything  other  than  road  expenses.  This 
law  was  amended  last  Winter  to  permit 
the  State  Treasurer  to  use  such  money 
if  it  accumulates  beyond  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  for  roads  to  pay  bills  of  the 
State  for  which  money  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  but  not  collected,  the  amount  to  be 
returned  to  the  fund  when  it  is  received 
from  the  original  source.  This  will  en¬ 
able  the  State  to  make  a  saving  on  in¬ 
terest  payments.  This  law 
prevents  the  diversion  of 
gas  taxes  to  the  payment 
of  relief  or  other  bills  as 
is  done  in  some  States. 

Our  State  levies  a  tax 
of  four  cents  a  gallon  on 
gasoline  sold  in  the  State 
and  provides  for  a  rebate 
of  three  cents  a  gallon  on 
gasoline  used  in  running 
motor  boats,  stationary 
engines  and  tractors 
working  on  farms. 

In  this  vicinity  much 
of  the  acreage  of  corn 
and  potatoes  will  be 
planted  later  than  usual 
because  of  so  much  cold 
and  rainy  weather 
through  May.  The  soil 
has  dried  out  very  slowly 
and  on  heavy  land  the 
frost  was  very  slow  in 
leaving  the  ground.  It  is 
exasperating  when  the 
sod  has  started  growth 
and  seems  solid  and  the 
grass  is  growing  rapidly 
to  find  upon  trying  to 
plow  the  field  that  there 
are  quaggy  spots,  where 
the  frost  has  recently 
Come  out,  so  soft  that 
team  or  tractor  will  mire 
and  the  plow  settle  so 
deep  as  to  be  unable  to 
turn  the  furrow.  Some 
warm  weather  with  the 
moisture  that  is  in  the 
soil  will  push  the  crops 
along  rapidly. 

During  the  first  part  of 
the  blossoming  period  of 
our  fruit  trees,  the 
weather  was  rainy  and 
cold  and  few  bees  were 


New  England  Notes 


working  but  the  last  few  days  that  there 
were  open  blossoms  were  sunny  and 
warm  and  bees  worked  well.  With  most 
trees  having  a  heavy  bloom  there  will  be 
likely  to  be  as  much  fruit  set  as  will  de¬ 
velop  to  a  good  size.  A  Montmorency 
cherry  tree  has  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit, 
if  the  robins  and  cedar-birds  will  let 
these  fruit  alone  we  will  have  plenty  for 
pies,  dumplings,  sauces  and  canning.  The 
severe  Winter  a  few  years  ago  wiped  out 
all  of  our  sweet  cherry  trees  but  not  one 
of  our  sour  cherries  was  injured.  We 
have  Late  Montmorency,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  and  English  Morello,  as  well  as 
some  that  are  root  suckers  from  trees 
that  were  set  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Maine.  h.  l.  smith. 


mash,  corn  $2.50.  I  hatched  my  chick¬ 
ens  which  made  about  seven  cents  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  day-old  chicks.  I  may 
just  break  even,  but  the  fellow  who 
bought  his  and  has  to  hire  help  to  care 
for  them  must  lose  unless  pullets  will  be 
worth  $2.25  to  $2.50  this  Fall  which  I 
think  unlikely  as  the  heavy  run  of  eggs 
this  Spring  into  cold  storage  will  prevent 
egg  prices  going  up  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Of  course  I’m  just  guessing  but  Dullets 
will  cost  plenty  to  grow  to  laying  size 
this  year ;  that  we  all  know. 

New  Hampshire.  mbs.  c.  h.  E. 


Busy  in  New  Hampshire 

Here  at  Esteyvale,  my  husband  and 
the  boys  have  today  finished  planting.  In 
spite  of  the  season  being  so  wet  this 
sandy  loam  is  in  excellent  shape  to  work 
and  they  have  put  in  10  or  12  acres  of 
crops  besides  sowing  dowm  six  acres  to 
oats  and  grass  seed. 

Many  farmers  who  have  heavier  soil 
have  not  been  able  to  work  parts  of  their 
land  and  some  have  not  been  able  to  get 
on  any  of  it  and  it  is  the  middle  of  June. 
Grass  has  made  excessive  growth  and 
where  newly-sowed  or  top-dressed,  much 
is  already  lodged  flat.  Thankful  we  are 
for  a  heavy  crop  as  34  head  of  cattle  eat 
so  much,  but  we  do  hope  there  will  be 
sufficient  dry  weather  so  the  crop  will  be 
harvested  in  good  condition. 

Each  year  we  try  to  raise  carrots 
enough  for  “green  feed”  all  Winter  for 
the  hens  and  for  the  work  team.  Horses 
love  them  and  they  are  very  useful,  a 
laxative  food  which  is  a  tonic  conditioner 
as  well  especially  for  an  idle  team.  One 
gets  to  love  a  good  team  of  horses  and 
these  big  fellows,  weighing  almost  3,600 
pounds  are  a  joy  to  drive  and  no  less  to 
look  at ;  brown,  as  like  as  two  peas  and 
work  like  one  horse.  Everything  they 
do  seems  for  them  so  easy ;  the  heavily 
loaded  spreader  over  plowed  ground, 
plowing  or  harrowing,  a  long  trip  with 
hard  pulls  it's  all  the  same,  they  come 
in  at  night  as  fresh  as  they  were  in  the 
morning.  For  anyone  who  likes  to  see  a 
horse  put  every  dunce  he’s  got  into  the 
work,  the  1,300  to  1.400-pound  animal 
is  all  right.  They  will  do  the  work,  but 
we  like  the  comfortable  ease  with  which 
these  big  fellows  handle  the  work. 

The  boys  do  like  to  get  hold  of  a  Model 
T  Ford,  and  have  made  four  of  them 
into  tractors.  A  surprising  amount  of 
work  these  Ford  tractors  will  do.  One 
has  done  several  hundred  acres  of  mow¬ 
ing  and  raking  for  three  years,  another 
does  all  the  work  on  a  small  farm.  They 
are  used  for  hauling  feed  and  water  to 
pullets  on  range  and  the  hogs,  green  feed 
for  cattle  and  various  other  jobs. 

Broilers  here  are  only  worth  14c  a 
pound,  with  grain  $3.15  per  hundred  for 


Rise  in  Pulpwood  Prices 

A  boost  in  the  price  of  pulpwood,  and 
a  lack  of  laborers  in  the  North  Country 
characterized,  in  brief,  the  present  status 
of  the  lumber  industry  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  For  the  first  time  in  years  wood¬ 
land  owmers  who  have  spruce,  fir,  hard¬ 
wood  and  popple  to  supply  the  wood¬ 
using  industries  of  the  State  can  almost 
demand  their  own  price.  Pulpwood  is 
likely  to  be  as  much  as  $2  per  cord  over 
last  year’s  figure.  Last  year,  peeled  pulp 
prices  ranged  from  $7  to  $10  per  cord,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  kind  and  the  quality  to 
be  sold. 

While  the  woodland  owner  will  receive 
better  prices  for  his  product  this  year 
the  labor  problem  threatens  to  become 
serious.  Farmers  and  companies  alike 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  hire  laborers  to 
go  into  the  woods.  This  year,  not  only 
is  this  outside  labor  scarce,  but  local 
labor  is  also  lacking.  For  this  reason  it 
is  costing  woodsmen  as  high  as  $4.25  to 
have  a  cord  of  pulpwood  cut  and  peeled 
as  compared  with  $3  per  cord  paid  last 
year. 


voted  by  their  associations  but  to  inde¬ 
pendent  producers  a  vote  will  be  mailed ; 
the  voting  will  be  secret. 

The  annual  Spray  Day  for  Maine  was 
held  June  11  at  the  orchard  of  Luther 
Russell  at  Kents  Hill  in  Readfield.  The 
attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual  be¬ 
cause  a  great  many  men  remained  at 
home  to  get  their  spraying  along,  this 
being  the  time  for  the  first  cover  spray. 
In  the  spraying  contest  the  best  job  was 
done  by  Omar  Gilbert,  of  Wilton,  and  J. 
D.  Ridley,  of  North  Jay,  was  in  second 
place.  They  used  a  Bean  300-gallon 
sprayer  with  an  eight-nozzle  gun.  They 
did  not  use  the  swdvel  device  because  the 
rail  of  the  platform  was  too  high  for  the 
low-headed  trees  in  this  orchard.  The 
chief  speaker  of  the  day  was  Prof.  C.  I. 
Guineness,  of  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege,  who  discussed  plans  for  farm  apple 
storage.  He  explained  the  different 
places  that  have  been  used  on  many 
farms,  the  most  common  being  a  dis¬ 
carded  dairy  barn.  He  said  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  economical  to  use  commercial 
storage  if  it  is  available. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society  was 
held  at  the  same,  time  when  plans  were 
made  for  the  anffual  field  day  that  will 
be  held  on  August  18,  probably  at  High- 
moor  Farm  in  Monmouth. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


Federal  Milk  License  for 
Boston 

Maine  milk  producers,  whose  milk  is 
sold  in  the  Boston  market,  have  voted  in 
favor  of  a  Federal  license  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market.  A  meeting  held  at  Augusta, 
at  the  State  House,  called  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor's  Milk  Advisory  Committee  of  which 
II.  J.  Shaw,  Sanford,  is  chairman,  and  at 
which  he  presided.  The  Federal  AAA 
was  represented  by  E.  M.  Harmon  and 
R.  B.  Aplin  who  explained  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  the  new  plan  just  voted  hy  Congress. 
By  the  decision  of  Judge  Brewster,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  former  marketing  or¬ 
der  was  declared  unconstitutional ;  two 
other  judges  in  the  country  agreed  with 
him,  but  six  disagreed.  To  avoid  being 
found  unconstitutional  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  new  law.  Under  this  plan,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  former  plan,  every  milk 
producer  will  be  considered  whether  a 
member  of  a  co-operative  or  not.  Hear¬ 
ings  will  be  held  on  this  new  plan  and 
producers  will  be  given  the  chance  to 
vote.  Members  of  co-operatives  will  be 


Harvest  Time,  Hear  Veraennes,  Vt.,  With  Oats  in  Stacks 


News  from  Maine 

We  have  had  a  week  of  heavy  rains 
and  this  has  delayed  planting.  A  friend 
who  is  a  garage  man  has  done  quite  a  bit 
of  business  this  year  installing  headlights 
taken  from  junked  autos.  These  he  brazes 
upon  the  “Farmall”  and  other  tractors 
and  attaches  them  up  to  the  battery. 
Some  of  the  larger  planters  having  so 
many  acres  to  prepare  for  the  crop,  keep 
their  tractors  running  night  and  day, 
•working  two  shifts  for  the  24  hours. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  day 
the  hired  men  on  a  potato  farm  are  re¬ 
quired  to  work  putting  in  the  crop  dur¬ 
ing  planting  season.  Possibly  12  hours 
constitutes  a  day  or  night  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  most  farmers,  after  the 
crop  is  in,  are  quite  ready  to  u.se  their 
help  very  squarely  as  regarding  hours  of 
work.  The  planting  season  is  so  short 
and  so  much  work  must  be  done  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  long 
hours  daily.  This  season  has  been,  like 
last,  quite  backward.  Our  oaks,  which 
are  the  last  to  put  forth  their  leaves,  are 
just  attempting  that  interesting  annual 
feat.  How  glossy  they  are  when  they  are 
fully  grown,  with  a  sheen  like  light- 
brown  polish ! 

It  is  sometimes  remarked  that  one  is 
fortunate  to  have  a  “friend  at  court.” 
Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  hailed  into 
court  (police  court)  Thursday  last  by  a 
friend,  a  State  highway  police  officer,  as 
a  witness  in  a  drunken  driving  case.  A 
young  woman  who  was  just  returning  to 
her  home  from  attending  a  mid-week 
prayer  meeting,  driving  her  car  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed  was  “side-swiped” 
by  an  out-of-State  car.  The  tracks  of 
her  car  were  clearly  visible,  as  the  car 
had  just  passed  through 
a  wet  place  on  the  State 
highway.  Also  these 
tracks  showed  clearly  that 
her  car  was  within  IS 
inches  of  the  edge  of  her 
side  of  the  highway.  Yet 
with  14  feet  clearance  the 
driver  of  the  out-of-State 
car  could  not  pass  with¬ 
out  “side-swiping"  the 
Maine  car.  Having  had  a 
similar  experience,  less 
the  drunken  driver,  I 
noted  the  fact  of  the 
tracks  of  each  car,  and  in 
addition  the  fenders  of 
the  out-of-State  car  at 
the  time  of  collision  had 
deposited  an  amount  of 
mud  upon  the  highway. 
This  mud  was  very  clear¬ 
ly  visible  over  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  road  on  the 
left,  showing  that  the 
out-of-State  car  was  out¬ 
side  the  traffic  lane  in 
which  it  should  have  been 
traveling.  The  fact  was 
proven  by  eight  wit¬ 
nesses  that  the  driver  was 
under  the  influence  of 
liquor  as  was  the  charge 
and  he  was  fined  $129. 
Fortunately  no  one  was 
injured,  but  the  out-of- 
State  driver’s  admission 
that  he  had  had  some¬ 
thing  to  slake  his  thirst 
and  was  driving  some  10 
miles  further  to  obtain 
more,  did  not  help  his 
case.  In  my  observation, 
since  repeal  came  into  ef¬ 
fect.  we  have  seen  a 
great  increase  in  drunken 
drivers.  a.  j.  brown. 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
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•  when  roofs  grow  old, 

call  the  American  Oil  &  Paint 
Representative.  Let  him  inspect 
your  roof  —  show  you  how  to  re¬ 
pair  leaks  and  weak  spots  and 
then  cover  with  ALR  Cement— with  an  asbes- 
r  tos  base.  Makes  your  old  roof  good  as  new  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  wr.  ,  _ 

roof -and  we  provide  N  YEAR  SERVICE 

If  a  roof  repaired  according  to  our  directions 
feaks  within  ten  years,  we  will  furnish  free  ma¬ 
terial  to  put  it  in  water-tight  condition.  Our  sug¬ 
gestions  save  customers  thousands  of  dollars  — 
provide  tight  water-proof  roofs  for  homes,  bams, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings  —  protect  con¬ 
tents  against  costly  damage.  You  can’t  afford  to 
risk  damage  and  loss  especially  when  ALR  Cement 
cuts  roofing  costs  in  half.  Don’ t  wait  —  our  method 
works  on  any  type  of  roof  —  write  today  for  name 
of  nearest  representative. 

FREE  INSPECTION 

Let  ua  survey  your  roofs  and  show 
you  how  we  can  save  you  money. 
The  inspection  of  your  roof  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  for  puttinsr  your 
roof  in  watertight  condition  is  FREE 
and  obligates  you  in  no  way.  Write — 

-THE  AMERICAN  OIL&PAINTCO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


SILAGE 
RESERVES! 

Prepare  feed  for  emergencies!  Have  an 
"extra”  or  “summer”  silo,  well  filled. 
It  will  replace  summer  pastures — tide 
over  drouths — provide  the  generous  feed¬ 
ing  needed  for  profitable  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  Ask  us  about  the  small  cost. 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


Grriige  Silo  C? 


Make  More  Dollars 
by  Better  Feeding 

You  can  get  economical 
silage  production  from  [a 

Harder  Silo 

“The  Bulwark  of 

the  Paying  Dairy ” 

For  full  information— 
HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

77  So.  Grand  Street  Cobleskill,  New  York 


umiuuj  "far  r> 
Ttfiurl|crtici 


Rooms 

$2.ao 

UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION  -  ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

$HERMAN$QUARE 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TiAtontl/  f HUP  HOUR  SERVICE,  roll  Fil- 

JL  W  Cl  ft  &  jr  *1UU1  machine  Developed  and  your 
choice  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional  Bromide 
Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finerfotos  or 
(3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in  oil) 
enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 
FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  : 

AND  PRINTED  ors,  all  for  25c  coin. 
The  Photo  Finisher,  Station  E,  Box  42,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi  cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try,  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

April  1  official  price  control  of  milk  in  New 
York  State  ended.  The  large  distributors  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  making  Grade  A 
15c  and  Grade  B  12e,  delivered  to  homes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  31%  to  31%c; extra, 
92  score,  30% e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  29%  to 
3014c;  unsalted,  best,  32%;  firsts,  31c;  cen¬ 
tralized  29%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  28%  to  29%c;  standards,  22%c; 
brown,  fancy,  26  to  27c;  Pacific  Coast,  fancy, 
32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  23c;  turkeys, 
14  to  20c;  ducks,  12c ;  Muscovy  ducks,  10c; 
geese,  9c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  22%c;  chickens,  15  to  ?7c;  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  22c;  capons,  34  to  40c;  ducks,  lo 
to  16c;  squabs,  lb.,  30  to  40c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  .$11  to  $12;  bulls,  $7.50;  cows,  $4  50 
to  $0.50;  calves,  $10.50  to  $11. oO;  hogs,  $11-70, 
lambs,  $12.50  to  $13.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  crt.,  60c  to  $4;  Del.-Md., 
crt.,  $1  to  $2.25;  Pa.,  crt.,  $1  to  $o.o0.  Beans, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Cabbage,  bskt.,  3o  to  90c. 
Carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  bbl.,  $1-5 
to  $1  50.  Celery,  doz.  bclis.,  40c  to  $1.  Sweet 
corn.  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Cucumbers,  a-pk.  bskt., 
50c  ’to  $2.  Eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to  $1-Jo;  Pava 

beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Kale,  bu.,  fO  to  oOc. 
Kohlrabi,  bch.,  2  to  8c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  o0c  to  $1. 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50  Okra,  bu.,  $- 
to  $5.  Onions,  Tex.,  yel.,  50-lb  bag,  3oc  to 

$1.25;  yellow,  boiler,  50-lb.  bag,  10  to  70c. 

white,  boiler,  25-lb.  bag  7oc  to  $1,  large, 
white  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.  Peas,  bu.,  7oc  to 
$2.  Peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1-25.  Radishes,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.  Spinach,  bu.,  ->  to  6oc.  Spring 

onions,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Squash  bu.  50c  to  $-. 
Tomatoes,  Texas,  lug,  $1  to  ^ri25' 

50c  to  $2.25;  S.  C..  carrier,  $1  to  $—oU,  re 
packed,  box,  $2.25  to  $3.25.  Watercress,  So 
100  bchs.,  $4  to  $6.  Potatoes,  Me.,  bag,  $i.(o 
to  $2;  new,  bbl.,  $1  to  $2. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Blackberries,  Jer- 
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at  9  to  12c.  Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  la -to 
22c;  cultivated,  qt  ,  33c;  pt„  25  to  30c;  Ala. 
and  Ga„  qt.,  14  to  27c;  Fla.,  qt.,  18  to  22e, 
Jersey,  qt.,  20  to  27c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $23,  No.  2  $21  to  $22,  No.  3 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed  $22  to  $27. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.48%;  No.  1  hard  Spring 
$1.65%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.49%;  oats,  No. 
2  white  65%;  rye,  $1.34. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  38c;  eggs.  30  to  38c;  dressed  chickens, 
29c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  string  beaus,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  potatoes,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
lettuce,  head,  5  to  l$c;  apples,  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
peaches,  lb.,  10c. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs. — Good  to  choice,  170  to  230  lbs.,  aver¬ 
aging  190  to  210  lbs.,  $12  to  mostly  $12.15;  140 
to  160  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.85;  trucked  ins,  $11.60 
to  $11.85,  sparingly  $12;  packing  sows,  $10.15 
to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Steers  and  yearlings,  strictly  good  of¬ 
ferings,  $12.50  to  $13.50;  medium  to  good  steers 
and  heifers,  $10  to  $11.75,  including  Canadian 
grassers,  $10.25;  moderately  covered  grass 
steers,  $9;  cuttery  steers  and  heifers,  $7.75; 
cows  and  bulls  less  active  than  early;  spots 
shade  lower;  fat  cows  around  $7.50;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $5.90  to  $6.25;  medium  bulls,  $6.40 
to  $6.75. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice,  $10.50  to  $11;  plain 
and  medium,  $7.75  to  $9.75. 

Sheep. — Ewe  and  wether  selections,  $11;  most 
good  and  choice,  $12.90  to  $13.75;  medium 
lambs,  $11.50;  few  grassy  yearlings,  $9.25;  fat 
ewes,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Butter,  32  to  35c;  eggs,  26  to  30c;  live  fowls, 
)  to  21c;  chickens,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  11  to  15c; 
essed  fowls,  21  to  22c;  chickens,  23  to  24c; 
)ples,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  asparagus,  doz.,  $1.75 
$2;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  kale,  bu.,  20  to 
ic;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  pears,  bu.,  60 
85c;  beans,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  cherries,  12-qt. 
ikt.,  65c  to  $1;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  po- 
toes,  new,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  30  to  31c;  eggs,  21  to  22c;  hens,  15 
19c;  broilers,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  14  to  17c; 
ese,  10  to  12e;  turkeys,  18  to  20c;  apples,  bu., 
.15  to  $2.40;  asparagus,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
ring  beans,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  50 
s.,  75  to  80c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.10; 
tatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  hay,  $17  to 


Potatoes.— Me.  Or.  Mts.  $1.60  to  $1.85,  100 
lbs.  Fla.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  S.  C.  $2.25  to  $2.50, 
bbl.  Cal.  $2.50,  100  lbs. 

Radishes.- — Native  25  to  50c  bu. 

Rhubarb. — Native  35  to  40c  bu. 

Scallions. — Native  25  to  40c  bu. 

Strawberries. — Native  9  to  13c;  Conn.  7  to 
13o,  qt. 

Spinach. — Native  25  to  40c,  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  16  to  18c,  lb.  Mass.  $1.50 
to  $2;  Texas  $2.25  to  $2.50;  S.  C.  $1.65  to  $2, 
lug. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  31  %c;  firsts  30%  to 
31c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  30c, 
extras  27c;  white  29c,  extras  26c;  pullets  23c. 
Western  henneries,  brown  specials  29c,  white 
28c.  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  fowls  21  to  23c,  chickens 
32  to  33e,  broilers  23  to  25c,  ducklings  16  to  17e. 
Live  fowls  17  to  18e,  chickens  17  to  20c,  broil¬ 
ers  15  to  16c,  roosters  11  to  12c.  Dressed  west¬ 
ern  fowls  19  to  21  %c,  chickens  23  to  26c. 
Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  50  to  65c  ea. 

Cheese.  —  Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  23%c, 
firsts  23c,  fresh  fodder  17%  to  18c.  Western 
held  extras  22%  to  23c,  firsts  22  to  22%c,  fresh 
fodder  17%  to  18e,  lb. 

Wool.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet,  prices  slightly  firmer. 

Gsease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  42c, 
clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  44c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to  $1.05, 
clothing  89  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  95  to  98c, 

clothing  87  to  S9c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  76c, 

clothing  67  to  69c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 
$1  03,  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing  97c 
to  $1,  clothing  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  87 
to  9fle,  clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  82 
to  85c,  clothing  67  to  70c. 

Mill  Feeds.- — Spring  bran  $32.25  to  32.75;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $32.25  to  $32.75;  middlings  $40  to  $42; 
cottonseed  meal  $40  to  $44.50:  linseed  meal 
$39.50;  Soy  bean  meal  $46  to  $48;  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  brains  $24  to  $24.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $41.50, 
ton. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23.  No.  2  $19 
to  $20.50,  No.  3  $16  to  $17.50;  Alfalfa.  2nd  cut¬ 
ting  $30  to  $32,  1st  cutting  $25  to  $27;  stock 
hay  $15  to  $17:  Red  clover  mixed  $19  to  $22.50; 
No.  1  long  rye  straw  $34  to  $36:  oat  straw 
$13.50  to  $15,  ton.  Oats,  40  lbs.  71  to  72c,  38 
to  40  lbs.  67  to  68c,  36  to  38  lbs.,  66  to  67c, 
90-lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  25c 
lower,  barely  steady  to  weak  at  the  decline; 
demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $10  to  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
mostly  25c  higher,  bulls  strong  to  25c  higher; 
vealers  steady  to  25c  higher;  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.75  to  $7.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.25  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.25  to  $10; 
culls  and  common  $4.75  to  $6.25. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week ;  occasional  select  choice  head  up 
to  $125;  demand  rather  slow.  Choice,  head,  $85 
to  $110;  good.  $75  to  $85;  medium,  $60  to  $75; 
common,  $45  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Leading  wheat  feeds  are  off  $9  to  $10  from 
two  weeks  ago.  Rains  have  raised  prices  of 
nearby  produce. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  36c;  firsts,  31  to  32c; 
tubs.  33  to  34c;  country  rolls,  32  to  33e.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  20c;  old, 
25  to  28c;  western,  21  to  22c.  Eggs,  firm;  near- 
hv  fancy,  27c;  grade  A,  22  to  26c;  grade  B,  22 
to  23c;  grade  C,  19  to  21c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  23e;  broilers,  23  to  25c;  fryers,  22  to  24c; 
roasters,  24  to  27c;  turkeys,  21  to  27c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  20e;  roosters,  13c; 
broilers,  15  to  22c;  ducks,  14  to  15c. 

Potatoes — Easier;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
Idaho  bakers,  15-lb.  bag.  75c;  Fla.,  100-lb.  bag, 

$2.75;  N.  C.,  bbl.,  $1.15  to  $2.40;  Va..  bbl., 

$2.25  to  $2.05;  sweets,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.40. 

Beans  and.  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady;  pea, 
cwt.,  $7.50;  medium,  red  kidney,  white  kidney, 
$8.25;  Limas,  $9;  marrow,  $9.65.  Onions, 

steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  Chile, 
Spanish,  crate,  $3;  Texas,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to 
$1.40;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  12%c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal.,  box,  $1.75 
to  $2;  blueberries,  24-qt.  crate,  qt.,  15  to  20c; 
cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  cher¬ 
ries,  Cal.,  15-lb.  box,  $2.50  to  $3:  home-grown 
sweet  cherries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 

huckleberries,  N.  C.,  24-qt.  crate.  $2.40  to  $4.25; 
pineapples,  Cuban,  crate.  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $6.50:  Fla.,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  plums,  Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $2.50;  strawber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  old,  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  65c  to 
$1.75;  beans,  Md.,  wax,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  green, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  35  to  40c; 
broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu., 
60  to  65c;  carrots,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $5.50;  cucumbers,  N.  C.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
escarole,  bu.,  25  to  30c;  lettuce,  2  doz.,  33  to 
50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
pens,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  peppers.  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  toma¬ 
toes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  turnips,  white, 
doz.,  50c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $15  to  $18; 
Alfalfa,  $25  to  $28;  straw,  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton,  $24;  standard  middlings, 
$28.50;  red-dog,  $40.50;  cottonseed  meal,  41 
percent,  $39.50;  oilmeal,  $35;  gluten,  $34.25; 
liominy,  $39.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.97;  table 
cornmeal,  $3.22;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $18  to  $20;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $24  to 
$25.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Asparagus. — Native  $2.50  to  $3;  Md.  $2  to 
$2.50,  N.  J.  $2  to  $2.25.  N.  Y.  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Beans. — Va.  11.  gr.  $1.75  to  $2;  wax  $1.50  to 
$2;  Md.  fl.  gr.  $2  to  $2.25,  wax  $2  to  $2.25  bu. 

Beets. — Native  50  to  65c;  N.  J.  30  to  40  bu. 

Cabbage.  —  Native  75c  to  $1;  Tenn.  $1  to 
$1.15;  N.  J.  65  to  75c,  bu. 

Carrots. — Cal.  $6  to  $6.50;  N.  Y.  cut  off  $2  to 
$2.25,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  50c  to  $1;  Cal.  $1  to 
$1.25  bu. 

Celery.— Cal.  $3  to  $3.75;  Va.  $3.50  to  $3.75, 
bu. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.li.  $1  to  $1.50;  S.  C. 
$2  to  $3,  bu. 

Lettuce.- — Native  25  to  40c;  Iceberg  50  to  75c; 
Cal.  $2.75  to  $3.  bu. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  $1  to  $1.25;  N.  Y.  75c  to 
$1  3  lbs. 

Onions. — Texas  yellow  65  to  90c,  white  $1  to 
$1.25,  50  lbs. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.. $3.50 


Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare...  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett . 1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson . 5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 


Seymour;  cloth  bound  $4,  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


July  3,  1037 

Countrywide  Crops 

The  market  for  old  potatoes  made  a 
’rather  firm  ending  of  the  season  and  the 
price  held  up  unusually  well.  Maine 
shippers  were  getting  $1.65  per  100 
pounds  when  southern  shippers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  $1.10  to  $1.35.  Some  customers 
prefer  Maine  or  Idaho  potatoes  as  long 
as  they  can  be  obtained  in  good  condition. 
Northern  farmers  were  busy  planting  the 
new  crops  and  shipments  sometimes  were 
light,  but  potatoes  of  all  kinds  sometimes 
exceeded  1,000  cars  a  day  in  early  June. 

The  last  of  the  old  onion  crop  closed 
out  later  than  usual  at  steady  prices 
around  $1.25  per  50  pounds,  about  the 
same  as  the  price  of  southern  onions. 
There  was  a  spurt  in  the  carrot  market 
near  the  end  of  the  season  and  California 
receipts  reached  $6  per  crate  in  some 
markets  under  light  supplies.  Eastern 
shippers  were  still  marketing  the  last  of 
the  old  crop  at  steady  prices,  mostly  to 
the  canneries.  The  lettuce  market  was  in 
a  bad  way  for  several  weeks,  owing  to 
heavy  supplies  of  western  lettuce  showing 
irregular  quality.  New  Jersey  lettuce  also 
varied  greatly  in  quality  and  sold  from 
25  to  75c  a  bushel.  Spring  cabbage  prices 
reached  low  levels  of  50  to  75c  per  hamp¬ 
er.  Early  peas  were  fairly  steady  at  $1 
to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Turkey  market  prospects  are  better 
this  season,  because  the  supply  will  be 
less,  according  to  Summer  indications. 
There  was  little  demand  for  eggs  or 
young  birds  and  many  breeding  flocks 
were  sold.  If  meats  sell  high,  as  seems 
probable,  there  will  be  good  demand  for 
poultry.  Prices  will  need  to  be  higher  to 
make  up  for  the  higher  feed  costs.  Those 
who  use  home-grown  feeds  aud  who  can 
keep  tlie  y  r.ng  flocks  health.)  will  he  able 
to  hold  the  cost  of  production  within 
limits  until  cheaper  new  crop  grain  is 
available  for  fattening. 

Poultry  thieves  add  greatly  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  some  localities.  Connecticut 
farmers  have  found  that  the  birds  marked 
by  the  tattoo  system  are  not  stolen.  Tlie 
flock  records  are  kept  by  the  State  police 
and  it  seems  that  thieves  dare  not  take  a 
chance,  since  not  one  of  the  300,000 
marked  chickens  has  been  reported  stolen. 

Fully  $1  in  $10  of  all  farm  income  in 
Ohio  last  year  came  from  the  poultry 
flocks,  according  to  the  State  Extension 
Service.  Most  of  the  farm  flocks  on  rec¬ 
ord  paid  a  profit,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
them  earned  $1  to  $2  per  hen  above  the 
cost  of  feed.  Flocks  earning  $2  per  head 
averaged  about  185  eggs  per  year  because 
they  layed  well  in  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

G.  B.  F. 


A  picturesque  stream,  running  along  the 
'N.  Y.-Pa.  line,  in  Broome  Co.,  iV.  Y. 


Dyeing  With  Walnut  Juice 

On  page  392  W.  M.  asks  about  dyeing 
with  walnut  juice.  My  great  grand¬ 
mother  always  used  farm  and  home  prod¬ 
ucts  for  dyeing  and  her  efforts  were 
mostly  successful. 

An  infusion  of  decoction  of  walnut- 
peels  dyes  wool  and  silk  a  brown,  which, 
like  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  and  alum,  is 
brightened  with  alum.  The  older  the 
liquor  the  better  the  .dye.  The  alum, 
which  is  called  a  mordant  of  alum,  is 
prepared  with  alum  and  common  salt  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  then  add  this  mordant 
to  the  walnut  juice  and  dye. 

A  process  for  fixing  dyes  is  as  follows : 
20  ounces  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  water; 
then  add  three  ounces  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  This  is  done  in  a  dark  room. 
The  coloring  matter  is  then  added  and  the 
goods  submitted  to  the  dye,  after  which 
they  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  pigment 
then  becomes  insoluble  in  water  and  the 
color  is  fast.  c.  R. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


The  Senate. — Yes,  here  the  Parson  is, 
sitting  in  a  big  chair  waiting  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  open  up  with  the  demand  of  the 
speaker :  “You  will  give  your  attention 
to  the  chaplain.”  An  even  bigger  cftair, 
and  one  even  more  uncomfortable,  is  right 
beside  the  Parson,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
Charter  Oak.  Right  in  front  of  the  Par¬ 
son,  on  the  speaker’s  desk,  is  an  enormous 
silver  water  pitcher  with  two  silver  cups 
on  a  silver  tray.  While  the  Parson  would 
be  privileged  to  take  a  drink  of  water 
from  this  massive  pitcher  he  has  never 
done  so.  There  are  about  10  days  more 
of  this  session  for  it  has  to  adjourn  by 
June  9  at  the  latest.  A  great  mass  of 
bills  will  be  either  voted  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute  or  thrown  out  altogether. 

The  boys  down  on  the  farm  have  so 
many  other  interests  and  other  work  now, 
that  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  farm  work  go¬ 
ing.  But  we  have  managed  to  get  in  five 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  three  acres  of 
field  corn  and  a  lot  of  sweet  corn,  peas, 
beans,  etc.  Some  of  this  is  already  culti¬ 
vated.  By  getting  up  at  break  of  day 
the  Parson  can  get  in  about  three  hours 
of  work  in  the  morning  and  by  working 
till  too  dark  to  see,  he  can  sometimes  get 
in  five  hours  at  night.  Such  a  lot  of 
rain  as  we  have  had  here.  If  “a  rainy 
May  makes  a  barn  full  of  hay,”  then  the 
rafters  ought  to  bulge  next  Winter  and 
grass  does  look  good.  This  is  the  day 
before  Decoration  Day.  Many  of  the 
Parson’s  readers  will  wonder  if  he  gets 
pay  for  this  Senate  job.  Yes,  he  does. 
He  gets  $500  for  the  5 V2  months  or  so. 
He  also  gets  actual  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  gets  it  in  six  payments.  It 
will  just  take  this  month’s  check  to  pay 
his  half  year  tax  bill  and  some  more. 
AVhen  we  moved  out  here// our  taxes 
amounted  to  $35  a  year  and  now  they  are 
$168,  payable  in  May  and  October.  With 
one  month's  pay  the  Parson  got  Airs. 
Parson  a  new  portable  electric  sewing 
machine.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
rotary  affair  and  will  sew  forwards  and 
backwards  lickertysplit.  It  beats  a  Model 
T  Ford  in  shifting  gears.  We  had  the 
other  machine  for  33  years  and  we  did 
not  turn  it  in  as  it  still  can  be  used, 
often  to  good  advantage. 

With  the  bulk  of  this  pay,  the  Parson 
may  get  something  he  has  long  wanted — 
a  sort  of  auto-bus-chapel  affair.  He  has 
one  in  mind  that  has  been  used  somewhat 
to  carry  school  children.  He  would  like 
to  fix  up  an  altar  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
bus  and  he  would  rig  his  good  old  stere- 
opticon  lantern  along  one  side  and  throw 
a  picture  on  a  white  space  on  one  side  of 
the  altar.  He  would  have  it  fixed  so  one 
or  two  could  sleep  in  it  over  night  if  de¬ 
sired.  This  one  will  seat  18  people.  He 
would  have  green  curtains  so  that  he 
could  make  it  dark  for  pictures  at  any 
time.  With  this  he  could  go  into  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  a  little  group  of  houses  or 
even  by  one  house  and  have  a  regular 
service  with  pictures,  instruction,  etc., 
and  give  out  literature  of  all  sorts.  He 
could  call  on  the  local  sick  folks  and  help 
in  any  way  needed.  With  this  bus  a 
little  while  ago  he  could  have  carried 
around  seed  potatoes  in  it  to  perfection. 
He  got  down  60  bushels  of  certified  seed 
from  Vermont  and  delivered  them  around 
to  his  church  folks  here  for  $1  a  bushel. 
Of  course  they  were  No.  2  size  but  regu¬ 
lar  cost  around  $1.75  or  more.  Where 
they  had  potatoes  he  exchanged  bushel 
for  bushel.  What  a  time  the  Parson 
would  have  starting  off  in  this  bus  for  a 
long  time  through  the  back  country.  A 
good  strip  of  that  home-cured  bacon 
would  be  one  of  the  first  things  to  put  in. 
If  the  Parson  gets  it  he  will  show  you  a 
picture  of  it.  lie  cannot  buy  it  anyway 
till  schools  are  out. 

Rainy  Day  in  Church.  —  We  had  a 
great  time  down  in  the  old  country 
church  yesterday.  It  was  sort  of  a  coun¬ 
try-wide  woman’s  church  meeting  with 
men  folks  allowed  as  chauffeurs.  We 
planned  on  picnic  weather  and  to  have 
the  tables  all  along  the  church  lawn  and 
an  outside  fire  for  the  coffee,  etc.  But 
how  it  did  pour  every  minute  !  We  man¬ 
aged  to  get  lilacs  near  an  abandoned 
house  on  the  way  down  and  we  took  some 
flowers  from  the  lawn  here  and  a  lot  of 
Iris,  both  white  and  purple,  and  we  got 
some  ferns,  too.  How  beautiful  that  old 
church — 130  years  old — did  look.  You 
know  we  have  wires  across  the  windows, 
up  about  18  inches  from  the  window  sill 
and  tucked  back  of  this  wire  in  each  win¬ 
dow  we  hud  a  maple  foliage  branch.  We 
buy  all  our  white  lead  in  50-pound  pails 
and  then  you  take  these  pails  and  paint 
them  green  on  the  outside  and  about  half 
way  down  in  the  inside  and  fill  about 
two-thirds  of  wet  sand  and  they  make 
perfect  things  to  put  branches  of  flowers 
in,  such  as  lilacs  and  dogwood  and  laurel 
and  apple  blossoms.  Any  pail  will  of 
course  do  just  as  well,  only  we  have 
these,  and  painting  them  green  is  a  great 
stunt ;  the  wet  sand  holds  them  upright 
and  keeps  them  from  wilting.  We  had 
some  75  eat  in  the  church.  Some  of  the 


tables  we  laid  right  across  the  pews.  We 
made  up  some  ice  cream  and  was  it  good? 
It  had  a  lot  of  cream  in  it  and  had  a  lot 
of  duck  eggs  the  children  found  down  in 
the  swamp  where  the  neighbor’s  ducks  do 
congregate.  No  wonder  it  was  good.  This 
having  a  pond  continually  works  out  to 
the  good  for  it  draws  the  ducks  from  all 
around  and  the  girls  draw  out  the  eggs 
from  under  the  skunk  cabbage  leaves. 
The  ducks  get  plenty  of  corn  under  the 
corn  crib,  and  the  neighbors  furnish  the 
machinery  to  grind  out  large  fine  eggs. 
Did  you  ever  make  ice  cream  with  duck 
eggs?  We  put  in  plenty  beaten  up  well 
and  plenty  of  real  cream  and  a  little 
more  than  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon 
and  flavor  well  with  vanilla.  It  tastes 
good ! 

What  For? — Did  you  hear  about  the 
boy  who  went  fishing  and  fell  into  the 
water?  On  the  way  home  he  met  a  man 
who,  seeing  his  condition  and  being  told 
what  happened,  said  :  “Flow  did  you  come 
to  fall  into  the  water?”  “I  didn’t  come 
to  fall  into  the  water,  I  come  to  go  fish¬ 
ing.”  Now  the  Parson  didn't  sit  down 
to  this  ancient  typewriter  (bought  as  re¬ 
conditioned  some  24  years  ago)  to  talk 
only  about  himself.  He  ought  to  say 
something  about  some  other  fellow.  You 
know  about  the  man  that  was  supposed 
to  pass  away  and  the  good  priest  duly 
prepared  him  for  the  passing.  The  man, 
however,  got  well  and  on  meeting  the 
priest  one  day  the  latter  remarked  that 
though  he  got  well  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  he  had  been  prepared  to  meet  his 


The  first  National  Percheron  Show 
will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  jointly 
with  the  National  Dairy  Show,  October 
9-16.  A  purse  of  $5,500  is  being  offered 
on  Percherons  and  $15,000  is  being  of¬ 
fered  for  the  dairy  cattle  breeds — Ayr¬ 
shire,  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holsteins, 
and  Jerseys.  A  thousand  head  of  dairy 


God.  “Oh,  that,”  said  he.  “was  nothing. 
For  it  wasn’t  my  God  I  was  afraid  of 
meeting.  It  was  meeting  that  other  fel¬ 
low  that  I  was  worried  about.”  I  guess 
a  fellow  for  whom  the  Parson  is  conser¬ 
vator  didn't  quite  see  the  point  the  other 
day.  The  Parson  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  him  to  be  sent  to  another  town 
where  he  works  and  it  happened  that  he 
ordered  for  himself  from  the  same  place 
100  feet  of  three-quarter-inch  rope  to 
make  swings  for  children.  The  house 
made  a  slight  mistake  and  sent  both  or¬ 
ders  to  this  fellow.  He  was  slightly  non¬ 
plussed  on  receiving  a  100-foot  rope  from 
his  conservator  and  wondered  what  the 
hint  was !  There  were  large  snaps  with 
the  Parson’s  order.  He  had  sent  over  the 
rope  but  seems  to  have  kept  the  snaps. 
Well,  who  wouldn't  prefer  a  snap  to  a 
rope  ? 

The  Lawns.  —  What  a  year  for  the 
lawns.  We  got  a  new  lawn  mower  this 
year — a  19-inch  blade.  The  Parson  never 
knew  before  they  had  such  wide  ones,  but 
he  found  this  over  in  a  big  city.  It  has 
rubber  tires — not  pneumatic — and  runs  so 
quietly  you  would  hardly  hear  it  in  the 
house. 

Coronation  Prayer.  —  This  is  the 
prayer  the  Parson  wrote  for  day  of  Coro¬ 
nation  in  England :  “O  Almighty  God. 
Who  art  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords,  Who  liftest  up  or  casteth  down, 
Who  grantest  plenteously  of  heavenly 
gifts,  or  witliholdest  Thy  hand  of  bounty, 


Who  strengthenest  the  thrones  of  the 
earth  or  breakest  them  to  pieces ;  Grant 
that  all  those  in  positions  of  authority 
may  ever  be  replenished  with  the  grace  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  ever  incline  more  and 
more  to  Thy  holy  will  and  ever  walk 
more  and  more  in  Thy  holy  way.  And 
especially  this  morning  do  we  implore 
Thee  to  impart  an  abundance  of  Thy  di¬ 
vine  strength  and  a  richness  of  Thy 
heavenly  blessing  upon  him  who  is  as¬ 
suming  at  this  hour  a  great  responsibility 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  May 
he  and  his  family  be  spared  many  happy 
years  in  which  to  spread  the  influence  of 
peace  and  righteousness  among  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God. 
Amen.”  rev.  george  b.  gilbert. 


Bulls  Trained  to  the  Yoke 

I  note  in  a  recent  issue  the  item  re¬ 
garding  the  uses  that  a  bull  may  be  put, 
and  it  called  to  mind  the  experiences  of 
my  early  boyhood  and  manhood  days.  We 
had  at  that  time,  I  think,  about  25  cows, 
and  of  course,  we  always  had  to  keep  a 
bull,  generally  a  great  noble  fellow,  stand¬ 
ing  tied  in  the  stall  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year. 

We  bred  a  fine  Durham  cow  to  a  full- 
blood  Holstein  bull  and  got  one  of  the 
finest  little  calves  we  had  ever  seen.  He 
weighed  125  pounds  at  birth.  We  also 
purchased  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  calf, 
the  idea  being  to  work  them  on  the  farm 


cattle  are  expected  and  400  head  of  Per¬ 
cherons.  A  premium  list  will  be  ready 
for  mailing  by  July  1.  All  entries  must 
be  in  the  office  of  the  Percheron  Horse 
Association  by  September  11.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Percheron  Show  office  is  at  9  Dex¬ 
ter  Park  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.,  Ellis  McFarland,  secretary. 


as  oxen,  in  the  yoke.  We  trained  them 
together  from  the  beginning  with  this 
object  in  view.  They  were  beautifully 
marked  but  the  half-bred  was  in  every 
way  the  superior  animal. 

The  work  we  got  from  those  animals 
was,  indeed,  equal  to  the  work  of  a  pair 
of  good  oxen.  We  used  them  everywhere, 
in  the  woods,  on  the  plow,  on  the  hay  and 
wood  wagon  and  wherever  there  was 
work  to  do.  We  had  at  the  time  a  pair 
of  great  Percheron  horses,  and  together 
on  the  plow  they  did  wonderful  work. 
Sometimes  we  would  get  stuck  in  the  mud 
with  a  load  of  hay  with  the  horses,  and 
all  we  had  to  do  to  move  that  load  was  to 
get  the  bulls  and  hitch  them  on.  Then 
the  load  moved. 

The  writer  hauled  to  the  sawmill  the 
largest  load  of  logs  that  ever  came  there 
with  this  team,  that  is  the  horses  and 
bulls  together. 

We  named  them  Star,  the  near  one, 
and  Bright  the  off  one,  and  always 
worked  them  in  this  way. 

We  had  at  the  time  an  old-fashioned 
tread  mill  used  for  horses  to  cut  wood 
and  corn  stalks  in  the  Winter  months. 
Star  would  run  this  tread-mill  to  the 
king's  taste.  lie  would  run  it  until  he 
got  tired  and  then  he  would  lay  back 
against  the  cross  bar  and  rest  until  he 


got  rested,  and  then  he  would  go  ahead 
and  grind  that  old  tread  mill  as  well  as 
any  horse,  and  we  would  have  to  hustle 
to  feed  the  cutter  or  to  push  wood  against 
the  saw,  as  the  case  might  be. 

With  a  pair  of  reins  attached  to  the 
ring  in  his  nose,  we  could  guide  him  any¬ 
where,  and  as  he  was  finely  marked  he 
was  an  object  of  great  attention  in  the 
neighborhood  where  we  lived. 

I  was  often  away  for  a  month  or  more 
at  a  time.  On  returning,  the  moment  I 
opened  the  barn  door,  I  would  hear  a 
welcome  bellow  from  Star,  and  it  would 
not  stop  until  I  had  gone  to  him,  patted 
him  on  the  nose  and  smoothed  his  sleek 
hair,  which  was  a  smooth  and  glossy  as 
silk.  Then  he  was  satisfied  and  his  wel¬ 
come  would  cease. 

They  did  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
for  my  brother  and  me  on  the  farm,  and 
the  work  did  them  far  more  good  than 
standing  idle  in  the  stalls.  As  for  potency, 
they  never  failed.  They  weighed  at  ma¬ 
turity,  I  should  say,  about  a  ton  each. 
Star  was  by  far  the  more  beautiful  and 
powerful  animal  of  the  two.  The  work 
kept  them  in  fine  physical  condition 
and  we  were  very  proud  of  them.  h.  f. 


The  Old  Corduroy  Road 

A  corduroy  road  today  is  classed 
among  the  flint-lock  muskets,  wooden 
mouldboard  plow’s  and  spinning  w’heels, 
but  within  two  miles  of  the  home  of  the 
writer,  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  less 
than  60  miles  from  New  York  City,  there 
is  a  corduroy  road  in  fair  condition  al 
though  for  75  years  or  more  it  has  been 
abandoned  because  newdy  constructed 
highways  of  concrete  and  macadam  have 
replaced  it. 

This  old  road  ran  across  what  was  the 
South  Swamp  of  the  lake  which  the  In¬ 
dians  called  Quassuck.  It  was  on  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  trail  from 
the  Danskamer  on  the  Hudson  where  the 
Indians  had  their  Council  Chamber, 
down  to  near  Newburgh  and  then  w’est  to 
the  Wallkill  Valley  and  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  where  the  Iudian  forts  or 
castles  were  located. 

Instead  of  going  around  the  great 
swamp  as  the  moderns  now  do  on  con¬ 
crete  and  macadam,  the  Indians  went 
straight  across  on  the  bogs  and  occa¬ 
sional  hard  spots. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  old  road  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  early  settlers 
in  preparing  the  trail  for  vehicles  sim¬ 
ply  felled  the  trees  along  the  line, 
trimmed  the  limbs,  and  then  placed  the 
logs  side  by  side,  making  the  roadway 
about  12  feet  wide. 

Some  of  the  logs  are  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter  although  the  average  apparently 
was  about  eight  inches.  No  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  square  the 
logs,  all  of  them  being  left  in  the  round. 

Either  at  the  time  of  building  or  at 
some  later  date,  muck  from  the  swamp 
was  thrown  on  the  logs  which  made  a 
smooth  roadbed. 

This  seems  to  have  gradually  been 
added  to  until  the  highway  really  became 
a  dirt  road  with  a  log  foundation  and  to¬ 
day,  a  hundred  years  or  more  after  the 
construction,  these  logs  under  the  dirt  are 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  In  fact, 
the  entire  highway,  which  is  about  one- 
half  mile  long,  could  easily  be  made  ser¬ 
viceable  by  rebuilding  the  few  bridges  in 
its  length  and  cutting  the  brush  which 
has  grown  up  on  the  right  of  way. 

Here  and  there  a  tree  has  sprung  up 
and  grown  through  the  logs  and  now  has 
a  trunk  as  large  as  the  logs  which  con¬ 
struct  the  corduroy.  c.  o.  w. 


Percheron  mares  at  work 
m  farm  of  Myron  Fnerst, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  He  re¬ 
cently  imported  several 
Percherons  from  France 
lor  himself  and  others. 
His  horses  will  he  at  Na¬ 
tional  Percheron  Shoic  at 
Columhus,  O.,  Oct.  9-16. 
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An  Artist  Paints  Himself 

FRED  H.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  made  a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  League  in  Syracuse  last  week  which  indicates 
that  he  is  again  whetting  his  skill  for  his  favorite 
game  of  “passing  the  buck.”  He  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  to  make  the  Rogers  law  work — 

“A  demonstration  of  unity,  purpose  and  strength  may 
be  necessary.” 

Again  he  is  quoted  as  saying — 

“If  laws  favoring  labor  will  not  work  without  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  then  I  know  of  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  use  the  same  methods.” 

And  yet  again  he  said — 

“I  have  been  told  that  dealers  expect  through  coer¬ 
cion,  threats  and  propaganda  to  force  farmers  to  pro¬ 
tect  dealers’  interests  and  thus  prevent  the  law  from 
working  effectively.” 

These  cryptic  remarks  and  others  in  the  same 
trend  from  a  normal  speaker  would  mean  that  he 
had  reasons  to  believe  that  dealers  in  control  of  co¬ 
operatives  and  others  would  not  buy  milk  through 
him ;  and,  if  so,  he  would  abandon  the  law  and  pro¬ 
ceed  “en  masse”  with  “force”  against  them.  In  direct 
language  that  means  violence  and  war.  But  with 
Mr.  Sexauer  it  may  mean  a  ready-made  alibi  for 
another  failure. 

There  is  always  an  unrevealed  purpose  in  Mr. 
Sexauer’s  speeches  and  plans.  He  dominates  one  of 
the  three  big  existing  incorporated  chains  of  milk 
dealers,  and  is  allied  to  one  of  them,  but  he  berates 
“dealers”  in  his  speech  to  farmers.  He  has  been 
notorious  as  a  chiseller  in  his  prices  to  farmers  and 
to  buyers  in  the  city.  Yet  in  his  speech  to  farmers 
Mr.  Sexauer  flays  chiselling  dealers.  He  runs  a 
most  efficient  publicity  bureau,  yet  berates  propa¬ 
ganda.  He  has  built  up  a  political  bloc  in  the  New 
York  Legislature.  He  was  accused  of  using  a  slush 
fund  of  $100,000  in  Albany  during  the  last  session, 
and  yet  in  his  speech  to  farmers  he  virtually  con¬ 
demned  politics.  When  farmers  went  on  strike 
against  low  prices,  he  put  armed  men  on  his  trucks 
and  shipped  his  milk.  Now  he  threatens  a  strike  on 
his  own  account. 

He  pleads  for  farm  unity,  but  he  deliberately 
broke  up  a  perfectly  united  dairy  organization  and 
has  persistently  defeated  several  attempts  of  dairy¬ 
men  to  reunite  except  in  a  formula  that  gives  him 
autocratic  power  over  the  property,  money  and  lives 
of  all  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  Sexauer  does  not  fear  the  big  monopoly  deal¬ 
ers.  He  hovers  safely  under  their  wings.  He  fears 
the  independent  dealers  because  they  know  he  wants 
to  drive  them  out  of  business  and  because  they  are  a 
menace  to  him  and  the  monopoly  which  he  serves, 
and  which  he  is  trying  to  make  permanent.  His  beg¬ 
garly  prices  forced  the  Control  Law,  and  his  “joker” 
in  the  law  defeated  it,  yet  in  his  speech  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  whom  he  all  but  ruined,  he  condemns  the  law  he 
corrupted. 

Mr.  Sexauer  claims  that  23  co-operatives  are  ready 
to  function  under  the  new  law.  It  is  general  rumor, 
confirmed  publicly  by  one  of  his  official  family,  that 
he  has  been  chiselling  prices  in  New  York  City.  The 
farm  price  has  been  going  down  for  three  months. 
In  May  it  was  44  cents  below  the  average  commodity 
price  level.  They  have  power  to  fix  a  higher  price. 
What  don’t  they  do  it? 

If  the  control  of  the  23  co-operatives  were  re¬ 
turned  to  producers  where  it  belongs,  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  Mr.  Sexauer  will  be  spared  his  Syracuse 
fears.  Farmers  would  throw  the  dealers’  hired-men 
out  of  the  windows  and  put  the  Rogers  law  to  work 
and  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers  will  go  up  inside  of 
24  hours. 


AUGUST  1S-19  will  be  big  poultry  days  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  the  annual 
Summer  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Council.  This  comparatively  new  organiza¬ 
tion  has  made  a  creditable  record  in  studying  poul¬ 
try  problems  of  the  Northeast  and  suggesting  im¬ 
provements. 

This  Summer  meeting,  as  announced  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Thompson,  head  of  the  Rutgers  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  be  opened  at  10  A.  M.  on  August  18  with 
greetings  from  Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier,  president  of 
Rutgers  University.  Some  of  the  foremost  poultry- 
men  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  take  part 
in  the  two-day  session  and  the  regional  problems  of 
poultrymen  from  Maine  to  West  Virginia  will  be 
discussed. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  expediting  the 
movement  of  organized  tours  from  other  States  after 
they  cross  the  New  Jersey  border.  The  troopers  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  will  escort  the  tours 
within  the  State,  and  auto  caravans  will  make  short 
visits  to  some  of  the  biggest  poultry  farms  of  the 
State. 

During  the  past  50  years  the  poultry  industry  has 
been  exploited  in  many  ways  by  propositions  which 
were  truly  “bunk”  or  fake  schemes.  This  era  has 
practically  passed  away.  People  generally  recog¬ 
nize  that  poultry-keeping  is  a  business  which  must 
be  run  by  work  and  common  sense,  the  same  as  any 
branch  of  farming.  It  is  now  on  a  sound  basis. 

* 

MONG  the  bills  affecting  agriculture  passed  by 
the  last  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  are  acts  under  which  the 
State  will  pay  for  the  first  time  indemnities  on 
dairy  cattle  condemned  for  Bang’s  disease ;  amend¬ 
ing  the  Administrative  Code ;  codifying  the  State 
Plant  Pest  Laws;  amending  the  State  Butter  Law; 
bonding  and  licensing  produce  dealers ;  creating  a 
fee  for  livestock  dealers’  licenses ;  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  control  of  tobacco  diseases,  strength¬ 
ening  the  sanitary  regulations  for  the  bottling  of 
soft  drinks ;  strengthening  the  pure  food  laws  and 
requiring  the  marking  of  grades  on  closed  packages 
of  potatoes. 

Departmental  or  administration  bills  passed  by 
the  Legislature  and  awaiting  the  Governor’s  signa¬ 
ture  are:  Appropriating  $25,000  for  potato  experi¬ 
mental  work;  a  State  enabling  act  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act ;  a 
State  enabling  act  under  the  Federal  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  program ;  amendments  to  the  sausage  act ; 
amendments  to  the  ice  cream  law;  and  a  $500  ap¬ 
propriation  for  cedar  rust  indemnities. 

* 

UR  fathers  and  grandfathers,  as  a  rule,  were 
great  hands  for  starting  haying  early  and 
finishing  the  job  before  any  of  the  grass  got  ripe. 
They  knew  that  early-cut  hay  was  better  but  did 
not  understand  just  why. 

The  reason  for  this  is  now  clear  as  analysis  shows 
that  early-cut  hay  may  contain  as  much  as  40  per¬ 
cent  more  protein  than  late-cut.  Evidently  there  is 
no  better  way  for  a  farmer  to  save  money  than  by 
early  haying. 

Incidental  to  this  is  the  fact  that  such  good  hay 
pleases  the  livestock,  as  well  as  giving  them  more 
nutriment.  The  old  joke  about  letting  a  hog  forage 
for  himself  because  his  time  was  not  worth  much 
was  no  joke  at  all.  Hogs  like  the  run  of  a  field 
where  they  can  forage  and  root,  getting  health  and 
amusement  and  some  food,  but  we  now  recognize  the 
need  of  supplementing  this  with  necessary  food, 
rather  than  the  “root  hog  or  die”  idea.  Yes,  a 
hog’s  time  is  worth  something  and  the  same  is  true 
with  any  livestock. 

* 

MPORTS  of  wool  in  various  countries  last  year 
were :  United  States,  254,000,000  pounds ;  Great 
Britain,  637,000,000;  Germany,  226,000,000;  France, 
336,000,000;  Belgium,  140,000,000;  Italy,  42,300,000; 
Japan,  217,000,000.  Truly  the  sheep  cuts  quite  a 
figure  in  world  trade. 

* 

I  would  like  to  have  these  figures  checked.  They  may 
be  all  wrong,  as  I  say.  They  were  hurriedly  prepared. 

HIS  is  from  a  report  on  a  Congressional  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  hearing.  Just  why  figures, 
hurriedly  prepared,  that  “may  be  all  wrong”  should 
be  considered  in  an  important  hearing  is  more  than 
most  of  us  can  understand. 

We  expect  such  things  in  political  campaign  talk, 
but  surely  they  are  out  of  place  in  a  Congressional 
hearing,  otherwise  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  No  busi¬ 
ness  concern  would  tolerate  such  a  statement  in  a 
board  of  directors  meeting.  The  government  has 
enough  clerical  help  to  do  accurate  figuring. 


July  3,  1937 

OWNY  mildew  of  tobacco  affected  Connecticut 
seed  beds  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  50  years, 
sometimes  serious  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 

Symptoms  of  downy  mildew  are  a  foul  odor,  not 
unlike  the  smell  of  rotten  cabbage,  pervades  diseased 
beds.  The  upper  sides  of  infected  leaves  are  yellow¬ 
ish  in  contrast  to  the  smooth,  fresh  green  of  healthy 
seedlings.  At  the  same  time  a  downy  felt  of  fungus 
coats  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  Early  in  the 
morning  this  furry  coat  has  a  purplish  cast  which 
gives  way  to  a  grayish  or  tan  hue.  The  leaves  grow 
lumpy  and  cup  downward  at  the  outer  edges.  In 
48  hours  the  disease  runs  its  course,  leaving  the 
plants  shriveled  and  twisted  like  a  shoestring.  The 
disease-carrying  spores  are  legion,  and  as  fine  as 
powder,  easily  blown  to  other  plants. 

In  this  country  downy  mildew  attacks  only  the 
seedlings.  Field  plants  appear  to  he  immune,  al¬ 
though  flowers  and  seed  pods  are  affected  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Weather  is  an  important  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  disease.  It  thrives  in  a  cool  Spring, 
when  many  wet  days  provide  a  damp  condition  in 
the  seedbeds.  Air,  heat  and  sunshine  destroy  the 
fungus.  Growers  are  advised  to  locate  beds  on 
sunny  slopes,  where  there  is  a  free  play  of  air  and 
sun  among  the  plants,  not  to  sow  the  seed  too  closely 
and  to  ventilate  the  seedbeds  well.  Steam  sterilizing 
the  beds  before  planting  or  locating  in  fresh  soil 
every  year  are  helpful  measures. 

* 

EGARDLESS  of  breed  or  type  if  sheep  are  con¬ 
tinuously  or  too  closely  grazed,  those  dealers 
of  the  pale  death,  the  sheep  stomach  worm,  will  in¬ 
fest  the  flock  and  wreck  any  breeding  program,  no 
matter  how  carefully  planned  or  executed.  Rota¬ 
tion  of  pasture  and  large  area  grazing  are  the  best 
preventives.  Even  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  other 
Western  States  of  vast  areas  and  enormous  flocks, 
it  is  the  universal  practice  to  treat  at  least  twice 
each  year  for  sheep  stomach  worms.  Standard  pre¬ 
pared  commercial  medicines  may  be  purchased,  or 
the  copper-sulphate  solution  used.  Sheep  must  be 
drenched  carefully,  backed  in  a  corner,  head  natural, 
standing  on  all  fours. 

The  standard  copper-sulphate  solution,  used  by 
sheep  men  and  many  of  the  experiment  stations,  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  fresh  blue 
copper-sulphate  crystals  in  one  gallon  of  soft  water. 
The  dosage  table  generally  recommended  is,  about 
one-half  ounce  for  lambs  under  three  months ;  six  to 
12  months,  one  to  ly?  ounces;  yearlings,  two  ounces; 
mature  sheep,  three  ounces.  Dosage  should  also  be 
regulated  according  to  health  and  vigor. 

* 

OMORROW  is  Independence  Day,  and  we  may 
well  think  of  it  on  that  basis,  rather  than  solely 
as  a  day  to  make  a  noise  and  listen  to  the  spouting 
of  political  orators  who,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us. 

The  picture  on  this  week’s  cover  calls  to  mind  the 
“minute  men,”  who,  taking  their  muskets,  hurried 
forth  to  the  defense  of  an  idea — “Life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

We  have  moved  on  considerably  in  some  lines 
since  that  time — great  developments  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  professional  humanitarianism.  But 
selfishness,  greed  and  dishonesty  are  with  us,  trou¬ 
ble-makers  that  will  not  down — truly  “man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man,”  making  “countless  thousands 
mourn.” 

It  is  easy  to  lay  all  of  these  things  to  someone 
else,  but  everyone  of  us  has  done  something,  either 
by  our  deeds  or  neglect,  in  constructing  the  environ¬ 
ment,  in  which  injustice  flourishes.  This  is  a  search¬ 
ing  personal  question  for  John  Doe  to  ask  himself 
as  he  celebrates  the  “Glorious  Fourth.” 


Brevities 

“Blessed  arc  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.” 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  use  nearly 
7,000,000  fence  posts  per  year  in  new  work  and  re¬ 
placements. 

Tite  Ohio  Station  finds  that  for  many  vegetable  dis¬ 
eases,  Bordeaux  at  3-3-50  or  2-2-50  strength  is  effective 
in  prevention,  with  much  less  danger  of  plant  injury. 

We  sold  9,900,000  pounds  of  dairy  products  to 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  first  10  months  of  the  year  end¬ 
ing  July  1,  the  largest  item  being  7,000,000  pounds  of 
evaporated  milk. 

Among  fatal  accidents  on  farms  listed  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  last  year  were  11  falling  from  trees,  buildings  and 
silos;  eight  gored  or  trampled  by  cattle;  four  struck 
by  falling  trees;  four  crushed  under  tractors;  two 
killed  by  runaway  horses ;  and  two  by  harvesting 
machinery. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  great  quantities  of  tomatoes 
are  grown  for  canning,  equal  parts  of  calcium  arsenate 
and  hydrated  lime,  40  pounds  to  the  acre,  are  used  to 
control  horn  worm  and  tomato  fruit  worm.  Onion 
thrips  is  handled  by  a  dust  of  60  per  cent  hydrated  lime 
and  40  per  cent  chipped  naphthalene. 
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Dairymen  Alert 


DAIRYMEN  from  most  of  the  milk-producing 
counties  of  the  State  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Milk  Committee  in  Utica  on  June  15.  Local  groups 
of  dairymen  in  many  places  appointed  delegates  to 
represent  them  at  this  meeting.  Their  serious  con¬ 
cern  was  indicated  in  the  report  that  many  local 
producers  met,  appointed  their  delegate,  sent  their 
messages  and  paid  the  expense  of  the  delegate.  It 
is  a  hopeful  thing  to  see  this  activity  by  the  men 
most  concerned.  The  same  spirit  was  manifest  in 
the  meeting. 

The  fundamental  principles  first  adopted  by  the 
Committee  were  reiterated  and  reconfirmed.  They 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1. — The  sale  of  milk  is  a  producer’s  problem.  It  can¬ 
not  safely  be  entrusted  to  others.  Farmers  must  do  it 

themselves.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

2. — As  producers  it  is  their  natural  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  price  when  it  is  sold. 

3. — Any  scheme  that  delegates  to  buyers  the  power 
to  flx  the  price  is  destructive  of  the  producer’s  rights. 

4. — Every  farmer  cannot  be  present  at  every  sale,  but 
he  can  and  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  the 
price  should  be.  He  must  employ  trustees  and  agents 
to  execute  his  wishes  and  he  is  entitled  to^  monthly  ac¬ 
countings  in  the  form  of  “profit  and  loss  statements 
from  them  for  his  milk  and  his  money. 

5. — New  York  dairymen  are  entitled  to  know  that  no 
milk  is  permitted  to  come  into  the  State  until  it  has 
been  produced  and  handled  under  regulations  applied 
to  milk  produced  within  the  State. 

The  meeting  approved  a  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  organization  of  local  groups  of  dairymen  supply¬ 
ing  local  plants,  and  an  affiliation  of  these  into  the 
State  body. 

The  Milk  Committee  has  now  the  largest  registered 


membership  of  any  dairy  organization  in  the  State. 
The  Federal  Trade  Report  (No.  95,  Page  8)  gives 


these  figures  for  the  three  big  dealers  as  follows : 

National  Dairy  (Sheffield’s)  .  ^q’Iaq 

Dairymen’s  League  . 

Borden’s  . . .  I'hnn 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  producers  for  Borden’s 
plants  are  League  members,  so  that  the  combined 
League  members  in  the  combine  must  he  less  than 
17,000.  This  is  less  than  the  Milk  Committee  mem¬ 
bership— built  up  in  about  a  year. 

There  were  no  differences  as  to  the  principles,  aims 


and  purposes  of  the  Milk  Committee.  More  money 
for  milk  is  only  one  item  in  its  program.  It  is  the 
first  because  it  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  dairy 
farmers.  It  was  accordingly  made  clear  that  every 
member  present  hoped  that  the  proponents  of 
the  Rogers- Allen  law  would  fix  a  satisfactory  price 
for  milk,  and  that  the  Committee  as  a  body,  and 
its  members  severally,  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  help  to  that  end.  The  chairman  went 
further  and  declared  that,  if  the  dealer  control  of 
co-operatives  were  eliminated,  farmers  given  a  direct 
voice  in  determining  the  price,  and  a  proper  account¬ 
ing  made  to  producers,  it  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Committee,  and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  join  with  the  sincere  men  in  the  movement 
to  help  make  the  law  work.  That  sentiment  was 
spontaneously  applauded  from  practically  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  audience. 

There  was,  however,  no  compromising  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  no  approval  of  a  plan  that  gives  dealers  who 
lmy  the  milk  power  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  farm¬ 
ers  for  it.  The  evidence  that  this  has  been  done  is 
conclusive.  The  evidence  of  what  dealers  in  milk 
will  do  with  that  unjust  privilege  is  written  in  the 
milk  record  of  the  last  65  years,  and  never  more 
emphasized  than  today. 

These  dairymen  knew  that  with  dealers  in  con¬ 
trol  and  with  a  law  giving  them  full  power,  farm¬ 
ers  have  no  control  over  the  price  of  milk.  They 
will  welcome  any  temporary  concession.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Milk  Committee  propose  to  go  right  on 
with  their  purpose  to  regain  control  of  their  own 
business.  As  an  aid  to  this  purpose  they  voted  to 
incorporate  the  Milk  Committee.  Some  members 
who  had  not  attended  the  conference  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  heard  the  proposition  for  the  first  time, 
naturally  hesitated  and  the  hesitation  quite  as 
naturally  developed  some  opposition.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  he  appointed  by  the 
chairman.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  purposes  or 
procedure  would  he  changed  in  any  way  except  by 
the  members.  In  the  meantime  the  committee  will 
be  alert,  vigilant  and  active  in  its  efforts,  not  only 
to  restore  the  rights  of  dairymen,  but  also  to 
increase  their  returns  for  milk. 

The  Committee  was  honored  by  the  attendance  of 
Senator  Francis  L.  McElroy  and  Assemblyman  Fred 
A.  Young,  who  sponsored  the  McElroy-Young  bill  in 
the  Legislature ;  also  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  who 
has  worked  persistently  and  consistently  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  11  years  for  dairymen.  The  new  inspec¬ 
tion  law  and  the  audit  law  come  as  a  result  of  her 
years  of  persistent  work. 
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Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  Quits 

IT  WAS  impossible  that  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  could 
remain  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  At  the  Albany  hearing  in  March  he 
told  the  Joint  Milk  Commission  that  big  milk  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  allies  were  responsible  for  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  State  Milk  Control  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  metropolitan  market.  After  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  adopted  the  Rogers-Alien  bill  and  the 
Legislature  had  passed  it  and  the  McElroy-Young 
bill,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  issued  a  long  statement  in  which 
he  said  the  “Self-appointed  leaders  had  misinformed 
and  misled  the  Commission,  and  showed  concern  for 
their  own  selfish  interests,  and  that  the  dealers  con¬ 
trolled  the  leaders  and  the  co-operatives”  In  spite 
of  that  plain,  fearless  statement  of  facts  which  every 
informed  dairyman  knows  to  be  true,  whether  he 
finds  it  expedient  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  Governor 
approved  the  Rogers-Alien  bill,  which,  according  to 
the  logic  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck’s  statements,  gives  the 
dealers  legal  authority  to  fix  their  own  price  to  be 
paid  farmers  for  milk. 

Health  or  personal  business  pressure  aside,  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck’s  presence  in  the  Department  was  a  daily 
rebuke  to  the  Governor.  To  continue  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  embarrassment  to  himself.  Under  such 
circumstances  his  resignation  was  inevitable. 

Many  dairymen  have  not  been  able  to  approve 
much  of  the  Commissioner’s  milk  philosophy  nor  of 
many  of  his  procedures,  hut  most  of  them  admire 
his  frank  and  fearless  denunciation  of  New  York 
milk  monopoly. 

HOLTON  V.  NOYES  GETS  THE  POST 

Governor  Lehman  placed  Deputy  William  S.  Dunn 
in  charge  as  Acting-Commissioner,  and  later  ap¬ 
pointed  Holton  Y.  Noyes,  of  Sherrill,  Oneida  County, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  a  fortunate  choice.  Mr.  Noyes  is  a  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder,  and  an  experienced  executive.  He 
has  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  his  community. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  plight  of  dairymen,  and  with 
the  general  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  We 
believe  his  appointment  will  be  approved  generally 
by  New  York  farmers. 

From  the  Old  Dominion 

Two  good  rains  in  the  past  week  put  land  in  excellent 
condition  for  preparation  and  setting  tobacco  plants, 
planting  peanuts  and  other  Spring  and  early  Summer 
crops.  Every  farmer  and  his  family  and  all  the  help 
he  could  hire  have  been  on  the  job.  Days  and  nights 
have  been  warm  for  the  past  two  weeks  which  is  fine 
for  all  growing  crops.  The  harvesting  of  early  hay  and 
grain  crops  is  also  proceeding  rapidly. 

Bright  tobacco  growers  have  had  to  be  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  plants  from  their  beds,  lest  they  set 
some  that  have  blue  mold.  This  disease  is  said  to  be  on 
practically  every  tobacco  farm,  though  bedding  plants 
were  so  large  (on  the  whole),  that  only  a  relatively 
few  men  cannot  find  a  sufficient  quantity  they  wish  to 
set  out.  Injury  by  blue  mold,  though  severe,  has  not 
been  so  serious  as  expected.  So  far,  prospect  for  future 
crops  are  encouraging,  and  farmers  are  in  good  spirits. 
Both  peanuts  and  corn  were  planted  early,  but  had  to 
be  planted  over  due  to  such  cold  weather  through  May. 
A  very  short  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit — apples,  peaches 
and  pears.  Most  strawberry  crops  were  also  short. 
There  will  be  about  an  average  crop  of  wheat  and  oats. 

Most  farm  products  are  holding  up  quite  well.  Wheat 
brings  .$1.40 ;  corn,  $1.20,  oats,  60  to  75c  per  bushel. 
Live  hogs,  lb.,  10c ;  iambs,  13  to  14c :  veals,  9  to  11c, 
according  to  quality ;  beef  cows,  4  to  6c ;  eggs,  18c ;  old 
hens,  15  to  16c  per  lb. ;  large  Spring  chickens,  23  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  a  drag  on  the  market,  12  to  15c  per  lb. 
The  price  of  peanuts  has  declined  considerably  in  the 
past  few  weeks — Spanish,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  runners  of 
the  Virginia  type,  from  4  to  4%  per  lb.  w.  H.  H. 


A  Farmer’s  Protest 

Reprint  from  Buffalo  Courier-Express: 

What  are  our  State  legislators  doing?  And  why  did 
they  create  and  pass  such  a  measure  as  the  Rogers  bill? 
Are  they  not  all  the  taxpayers’  hired  men?  And  why 
favor  a  few,  and  why  try  to  ruin  the  foundation  of  all 
business?  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  belong  to  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  many  more 
would  quit  if  they  had  not  been  deprived  of  their  mar¬ 
ket.  The  farmers  at  the  present  time  are  getting  from 
2%  to  4^4  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  while  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  paying  from  12  to  18  cents  per  quart.  Why 
did  the  Governor  sign  the  Rogers  bill? 

The  Rogers  bill  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Bor¬ 
den’s  bill,  Dairymen's  League  bill,  etc.  Why  should  our 
Governor,  and  legislators  help  create  a  milk  monopoly? 
I  see  just  one  way  out,  after  the  farmers  have  milked 
cows  long  enough  for  the  big  milk  concerns,  they  will 
then  quit  the  League  and  we  will  go  back  where  we 
were  when  they  divided  the  farmers  and  started  pooling. 
Farmers  could  then  live  and  pay  their  debts  and  every¬ 
body  will  be  happy.  Cheese  factories  are  going  up  all 
over  the  State,  which  shows  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  not  using  farmers  right.  I  am  going  to  ask- 
our  legislators  if  they  are  going  to  let  our  country  run 
to  ruin  on  a  political  band  wagon. 

Welfare  :  I  asked  a  man  where  he  was  working.  “Oh.” 
he  said,  “I  don't  work.  I  get  $18  a  month,  my  wife 
gets  $1S  a  month,  and  in  Winter  I  get  my  coal  and 
many  other  things.”  This  man  came  here  from  Poland 
less  than  10  years  ago,  and  he  is  younger  than  I  am, 
yet  I  have  to  work.  Take  the  shackles  off  the  business¬ 
men  and  the  farmers  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
for  all  that  are  on  the  welfare.  The  farmers  need 
many  tools  if  they  had  money  to  but  them  with.  How 
are  we  going  to  raise  corn  with  the  wind  in  the  east 
and  a  court-packing,  vote-getting  tax-making  set  of 
politicians?  Joseph  ellis. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  in  the 
201-310-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  May,  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc.  .  .$2.29  $0.0487 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  1.01  .034.8 

Dell  wood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc . .  1.53  .0325 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  1.52  .0323 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Assn .  1.515  .0322 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc .  1.50  .0819 

M.  H  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.49172  .0317 

Lowville  Prod.  Dairy  Co-op.,  Inc .  1.35  .0287 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.17  .0248 

E  HAVE  found  it  impossible  of  late  years  to> 
quote  actual  basic  prices  for  milk  either  at 
the  farm  or  at  the  plant.  Formerly  the  “basic” 
price  was  definite,  as  it  should  be,  at  one  place  or 
the  other.  The  plants  were  local  and  all  producers 
received  the  same  basic  price,  and  differentials  were 
added  or  subtracted  in  the  individual  returns. 

Now  the  League  reports,  “Average  basic  net  pool 
return  for  May,  $1.44.”  This  includes  “average 
plant  differentials,”  and  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
It  does  not  include  five  cents  per  cwt.  deducted  as 
expenses,  nor  does  it  include  an  average  of  about  15 
cents  cartage  charge. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  adopted  the  actual 
cash  per  100  pounds  to  the  producer  as  “basic.”  The 
farmer  can  add  the  plus  differentials  and  subtract 
the  minus  differentials.  Whether  the  “average  plant 
differentials”  are  more  or  less  than  the  extra  cart¬ 
age  charges  we  cannot  know,  but  when  one  is  shown 
to  increase  the  basic  price,  the  other  should  be 
shown  as  reducing  it.  Otherwise  the  report  is 
deceptive. 


Columbia  County ,  New  York  Notes 

There  were  20  herds  and  302  cows  on  test  for  May  in 
the  Columbia  County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  J.  J.  Mettler’s  herd  at  North  Hillsdale  was 
high  in  the  number  of  cows  on  honor  roll.  There  were 
23  cows  being  milked,  15  of  these  produced  over  1,200 
pounds  of  milk,  or  over  40  pounds  of  fat,  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  honor  roll  cows.  Mr.  Mettler’s  herd  for 
the  month  of  May  had  an  average  of  41.61  pounds  of 
fat.  The  high  cow  of  the  association,  as  tested  by 
Harry  Ball,  for  the  month  of  May  is  Sally  Colamtia 
Hank  996333,  a  purebred  Holstein,  owned  by  Asa 
Hoag ;  she  was  high  cow  for  milk  and  butterfat  for  the 
month.  Her  home  is  on  a  farm  in  Ancramdale,  for¬ 
merly  Ancram  Lead  Mines.  She  was  born  April  20, 
1924 ;  now  in  her  13tli  year ;  she  produced  during  the 
past  three  months  6,940  pounds  milk  and  238.66  pounds 
fat. 

About  20  Roeliff  Jansen  agricultural  students  are 
competing  for  the  large  inscribed  cup  offered  as  a  prize 
for  keeping  the  best  herd  improvement  records.  Rec¬ 
ords  are  judged  by  the  county  tester,  Ernest  Newell; 
completeness,  accuracy  and  neatness  are  the  points 
judged.  Last  year  Palen  Miller  won  the  cup ;  he 
weighed,  tested  and  recorded  the  milk  produced  by 
George  Edelman's  dairy. 

Strawberries  are  getting  ripe  and  advertisements  are 
appearing  for  pickers.  Trucks  pick  up  the  pickers  at 
points  designated  every  day  but  Saturday  at  6  A.  M. 
A  fine  crop  is  expected.  Wild  strawberries  are  also 
getting  ripe,  and  although  it  is  a  job  to  pick  them  and 
also  another  job  to  hull  them,  many  people  enjoy  the 
task  as  they  consider  the  flavor  repays  them  for  their 
trouble. 

It  was  96  in  the  shade  on  twTo  days  recently  which 
helped  the  corn  to  grow,  though  it  was  so  hot  that 
transplanted  plants  drooped  and  had  to  be  well  covered 
and  watered.  Potatoes  are  planted;  two  men  found 
their  potatoes  “up”  the  following  morning  after  plant¬ 
ing;  one  had  his  dug  up  by  poultry,  the  other  had  set 
his  with  sprouts  up  and  these  were  through  the  ground 
the  next  day.  Bees  swarmed  rapidly  duiung  the  hot 
spell ;  one  man  had  six  swarms  in  one  day.  Early 
planted  kitchen  gardens  are  looking  fine ;  grass  is 
growing  rapidly  and  hay  crops  promise  to  be  good; 
prospects  are  good  for  fruit  crops,  too.  Native  onions, 
five  in  bunch,  sold  for  3c  last  week ;  radishes,  five  in 
bunch,  three  bunches  for  10c ;  lettuce,  8c  head ;  one 
farmer  sold  old  potatoes  for  $1.25  a  bu.,  and  they  were 
extra  nice  quality ;  eggs  at  one  country  store  bring  25c 
a  dozen  in  trade.  Broilers  at  15c  a  pound  at  one  poul¬ 
try  plant,  where  over  6.000  are  growing  fast.  One 
farmer  sold  pigs  at  $5  each,  another  at  $6  for  8  weeks 
old  ones.  e.  a.  h. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  myself  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  its  plan  which  gives  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they  produce. 

Name  . . . . 

P.  O . 

Plant  . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Last  February  when  the  Connecticut 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association  held  its 
forty-fourth  annual  meeting'  in  Hartford, 
Secretary  H.  L.  Garrigus  arranged  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  representative  sheep  men  in  the 
East.  Among  the  many  important  and 
valuable  considerations  brought  out  in  his 
talk,  and  the  discussion  which  followed, 
was  the  value  of  general  care  and  man¬ 
agement,  discussed  by  Luther  Belden, 
who  heads  the  New  England  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers’  Association.  Southdowns 
at  Oscar  Belden  and  Sons,  Mountain 
Farm,  Bradstreet,  Mass.,  are  too  well 
known  in  sheep  circles  to  need  any  intro¬ 
duction.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  recently  selected 
Mountain  Farm  Southdowns  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  registered  Southdown  flock.  In  the 


Sins  of  the  Fathers 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


These  breeding  ewes  on  the  farm  of 
Alex  Warshi,  near  Port  Byron,  Cay¬ 
uga  County,  N.  Y.,  have  good  size  and 
depth,  and  produced  good  market  lambs 
during  the  past  season. 

round-table  discussion  which  followed,  led 
by  W.  B.  Young,  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College;  John  Elliott,  Niantic: 
Henry  Easterbrook,  Dudley,  Mass. ;  and 
others,  the  question  of  orchard  grazing 
was  given  considerable  attention. 

Sheep  in  the  Orchard 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
asked  sheep  questions  we  receive,  and  I 
was  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  practical  breeders  on  this 
matter.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  this  was  similar  to  most  live¬ 
stock  problems,  and  that  it  could  not  Jbe 
answered  and  disjiosed  of  with  a  definite 
yes  or  no — there  are  too  many  variable 
factors  involved.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  influencing  factors  were  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kind  of  spray  material  used,  the 
amount  of  rainfall  following  spraying, 
and  the  amount  of  subsequent  rainfall. 
Where  the  soil  and  topography  permitted 
good  run-off  most  were  of  the  opinion, 
based  on  their  experience,  that  orchards 
could  be  safely  grazed  within  a  -week  to 
10  days  following  arsenate  of  lead  spray¬ 
ing.  Material  benefits  to  orchards  were 
reported  where  sheep  were  so  grazed.  Dog 
loss  reports  were  stated  as  somewhat  on 
the  decrease.  Sheep  on  close-in  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  pasture,  brought  in 
at  night,  with  a  bell  ewe  or  wether  to 
give  the  alarm,  have  proved  to  be  very 
good  preventives. 

Value  of  Registered 
Rams 

In  discussing  the  mone¬ 
tary  value  of  a  good  reg¬ 
istered  ram  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  with  meat 
type  animals  it  is  not 
easy  to  place  a  definite 
value  on  one  sire  as  com¬ 
pared  with  another  as  is 
possible  with  dairy  bulls, 

Avliere  definite  daughter- 
dam  production  compari¬ 
sons  may  be  made.  With 
sheep  several  market  con¬ 
siderations  are  involved — 
that  of  market  lamb 
value,  wool  production  of 
the  ewe  lambs,  and  their 
value  as  breeding  indi¬ 
viduals  if  retained  in  the 
breeding  flock. 

One  of  the  best  tests 
conducted  along  this  line 
was  in  1911  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station 
by  Howard  Hackedorn. 

The  ewes  used  in  this 
test  were  from  Colorado, 
carrying  a  predominance 
of  fine-wool  blood.  Seven¬ 
teen  ewes  were  used  in 
each  group.  They  were 
fed  and  cared  for  in  the 
same  manner  ,  and  were 
as  nearly  comparable  as 
possible.  One  group  was 
with  lamb,  to  a  ram  of 
unknown  breeding,  com¬ 
monly  termed  a  scrub, 
when  purchased.  The 


other  group  of  ewes  were  bred  to  a  reg¬ 
istered  Hampshire  ram.  As  I  remember 
him  he  was  just  an  ordinary  individual, 
well-grown,  with  a  good  frame,  and 
weighed  a  little  over  200  pounds  at  the 
close  of  the  breeding  season.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  comparable  rams  for  any 
of  the  other  leading  medium-wool  breeds, 
such  as  Shropshire,  Southdown.  Oxford, 
Dorset-Horn,  Suffolk  or  Cheviot,  would 
be  from  $35  to  $50,  as  was  the  case  with 
this  ram. 

The  ewes  were  on  Blue-grass  pasture 
until  late  in  November;  they  were  fed 
clover  hay  in  the  shed,  and  were  later 
used  for  some  other  feeding  tests,  which 
were  comparable.  After  lambing  they  re¬ 
ceived  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  shelled  corn,  600  pounds ; 
wheat  bran,  300  pounds ;  and  linseed  pea¬ 
sized  cake,  100  pounds.  This  makes  a 
good  sheep  feed,  and  was  also  used  for 
the  lambs  in  creeps,  except  the  corn  was 
coarsely  ground.  Fresh  water  and  clean 
salt  as  desired  completed  feed  program. 

Efficiency  and  Economy  of  Grain 

l*ou  know  how  a  lamb  loves  to  get  in 
the  trough  and  nibble  and  poke  around, 
so  it  is  very  probable  the  lambs  stole 
some  grain  and  ate  some  hay,  besides  the 
grain  eaten  in  their  own  creeps.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hay  and  grain  charged  to  the 
ewes  would  take  care  of  this  item  in  com¬ 
puting  production  costs  with  the  lambs. 
The  average  daily  feed  consumption  of 
the  ewes  from  lambing  until  turned  on 
pasture  was  just  about  the  same  for  the 
two  groups,  averaging  about  2 y2  pounds 
of  hay  and  just  a  little  under  one  pound 
of  grain. 

The  lambs  sired  by  the  ram  of  inde¬ 
terminate  breeding  were  yeaned  about  one 
month  earlier  than  those  sired  by  the 
registered  Hampshires.  The  lambs  of  in¬ 
ferior  sire  breeding  had  an  average  birth 
weight  of  a  trifle  over  8%  pounds.  The 
other  group  weighed  almost  one  pound 
more  when  born.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  this  difference  had  increased  to 
more  than  nine  pounds  in  favor  of  the 
registered  sired  lambs.  Computed  on  an¬ 
other  time  basis  the  better-sired  lambs 
weighed  almost  three  pounds  more,  just 
under  60  pounds,  at  three  months  of  age, 
than  the  inferior-sired  lambs  did  at  four 
months  of  age. 

Still  more  important  was  the  fact  that 
it  required  about  16  pounds  more  of  grain 
to  produce  three  pounds  less  gain  per 
lamb.  The  total  grain  consumed  by  the 
inferior-sired  lambs  was  a  little  over  42 
Xiounds,  while  those  sired  by  the  reg¬ 
istered  sire  ate  a  fraction  over  26  pounds. 
Computed  in  terms  of  feed  required  to 
l)roduce  100  pounds  of  gain  it  took  88.78 
pounds  of  grain  for  the  inferior  lambs, 
and  52.81  pounds  for  the  superior  lambs. 
It  required  758  xiounds  of  grain  for  the 


total  gain  made  by  the  18  inferior  lambs, 
and  only  475  pounds  for  the  gain  made  by 
the  superior-sired  lambs.  The  lambs  sired 
by  the  registered  Hampshire  ram  sold  for 
$7.35  per  100  pounds,  those  sired  by  the 
inferior  ram  brought  only  $4.50  per  100 
pounds,  or  $2.85  less  per  100  pounds 
liveweight,  at  approximately  37  percent 
less  feed  cost. 

To  place  a  definite  monetary  return  on 
a  given  bunch  of  lambs  sired  by  rams  of 
comparable  breeding  differences  and 
values,  which  is  about  the  average  differ¬ 
ence  between  rams  of  inferior  or  mixed 
breeding  compared  with  good  registered 
rams  of  desirable  conformation  and 
proven  blood-line  breeding,  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  apply  existing  xirices  and  quo¬ 
tations  to  the  figures  obtained.  As  Prof. 
Garrigus  pointed  out  during  our  discus¬ 
sion,  to  be  fair  to  the  registered  sire  we 
should  use  existing  quotations  for  lambs 
as  well  as  feed.  We  might  figure  this 
out  right  now  and  see  what  it  would 
amount  to  with  a  bunch  of  50  lambs,  one- 
half  of  which  were  by  an  inferior  sire, 
the  other  25  sired  by  a  good  registered 
ram,  such  as  was  used  in  the  Missouri 
test. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  mentioned  it 
would  require  53.26  pounds  and  31.68 
pounds  of  the  grain  mixture  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  60-iiound  lamb  of  inferior  and 
good  grades  respectively.  With  feed  fig¬ 
ured  at  $40  per  ton  their  respective  feed 
costs  would  then  be  $1.06  and  63  cents 
per  60-pound  lamb.  If  good  lambs  of 
their  weight  sold  at  $11  per  hundred,  the 
comparable  iirice  value  of  the  inferior 
lambs  would  then  be  $6.75  per  hundred 
live  weight.  The  gross  sale  price  per 
head  of  the  60-pound  superior  lambs 
would  be  $6.60,  and  $4.05  for  the  in¬ 
ferior  lambs.  The  price  difference  in 
favor  of  the  good  registered  ram  would 
be  $2.35  per  lamb.  With  25  lambs  this 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  $58.75.  If  50 
lambs  were  raised,  which  is  about  the 
liroper  number  for  one  ram  to  sire  and 
thus  reduce  investment  overhead,  the 
monetary  return  value  of  a  good  regis¬ 
tered  ram  of  mutton  breeding,  compared 
as  mentioned,  at  iirices  quoted,  would 
amount  to  $117.50,  on  each  season’s  lamb 
crop.  Truly  the  sins  of  the  fathers  de¬ 
scend  upon  the  offsxiring  of  our  livestock 
friends,  just  as  with  we  humans. 

Grading-Up  the  Breeding  Flock 

The  actual  cash  increase  return  in¬ 
volved  with  marketing  the  lamb  crop  is 
immediate,  gratifying  and  can  be  counted. 
However,  the  increased  value  of  the  ewe 
lambs  retained  in  the  breeding  flock  must 
also  be  considered,  as  they  exert  a  per¬ 
manent  influence  on  future  returns  for 
both  market  lambs  and  possible  future 
sale  of  surplus  breeding  ewes.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  last  visited  the  Louisiana  Ex¬ 


periment  Station  investigators  there  had 
crossed  registered  Southdown  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  rams  on  native  ewes.  The  native 
ewes  of  the  South  are  indeed  a  sorry  lot 
— scrawny,  scraggly  and  leggy — and  they 
carry  little  mutton  and  less  fleece.  The 
average  clip  of  these  and  comparable  na¬ 
tives  is  about  three  pounds  of  low-grade 
wool.  The  first  cross  lambs  carried  re¬ 
markable  improvement  in  mutton  confor¬ 
mation  and  superior  fleece  for  both 
weight  and  quality.  Fleece  weight  was 
almost  doubled,  and  the  lambs  sold  for 
enough  on  the  New  Orleans  market  to 
clear  the  investment  value  of  the  ewes. 
The  objection  sometimes  raised  that 
southern  breeding  ewes  cannot  carry  a 
heavy  fleece  was  answered  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  carry  heavier  fleece  of  su- 


ZJpson  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.,  winner  of  machine  shearing  contest  at  the  annual  sheep  shearing 

Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  at  Niantic,  Conn. 


A  feio  of  the  Hampshires  owned  by  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 
Tom  Drummond,  shepherd,  in  back¬ 
ground.  Continuous  use  of  registered 
rams  of  leading  breeds  produce  top-mar¬ 
ket  lambs  and  improved  breeding  ewes. 

perior  quality,  if  such  ewes  have  breeding 
to  give  them  needed  conformation,  con¬ 
stitution  and  vigor.  The  grade  lambs  out 
of  the  native  ewes  weighed  almost  as 
much  when  135  days  of  age  as  native 
lambs  did  at  270  days.  The  grade  lambs 
were  worth  $2  more  per  hundred  live 
weight,  and  gained  .371  pound  per  head 
daily,  while  the  native  scrubs  gained  .282, 
which  was  a  fair  gain  at  that. 

Various  Top  Crosses 

Several  years  ago  Ilorlacher  and  Good 
of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  bred 
natives,  or  as  they  are  called  locally 
mountain  ewes,  to  xmrebred  rams  of  four 
breeds,  which  included  Rambouillets, 
Hampshires,  Southdowns  and  Cheviots. 
The  average  fleece  production  of  the 
mountain  ewes  was  about  five  pounds  of 
inferior  wool,  the  first  cross  increased 
wool  production  from  30  to  40  percent, 
and  greatly  improved  the  quality.  All 
lambs  sired  by  the  purebred  rams  were  of 
superior  mutton  conformation,  made  more 
rapid  and  economical  gains,  and  dressed 
a  higher  percentage  carcass  than  lambs 
sired  by  mountain  rams.  The  grade  lambs 
topped  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
their  summary  and  conclusions  the  au¬ 
thors  state  in  part  as  follows:  “The 
Rambouillet  should  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  Kentucky  sheep  men  when 
considering  the  blood  to 
choose  in  building  up 
farm  flocks.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  cross  for  im¬ 
proving  the  mountain 
ewes.  The  ewe  lambs 
saved  f  r  o  m  this  cross 
gained  rapidly  and  de- 
veloiied  into  ewes  xiossess- 
ing  to  greater  extent  than 
any  other  cross  the  hardi¬ 
ness,  the  prolificacy,  the 
early  breeding  and  the 
mothering  and  milking 
qualities  of  the  mountain 
ewes.  They  xiroduced 
heavier,  finer  and  more 
valuable  fleeces.  When 
bred  to  purebred  mutton 
rams  they  produced  mar¬ 
ket  lambs  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  type  than  the 
lambs  from  the  mountain 
ewes. 

“The  grade  Hampshire 
lambs  gained  rapidly  and 
were  ready  for  market  at 
an  earlier  age  than  any 
others.  The  Southdown 
grades  iiossessed  excellent 
quality  and  good  mutton 
form.”  The  Cheviot 
grades  had  good  quality 
and  rapidity  of  gain.  The 
grade  Cheviot  ewes  were 
very  desirable,  possessing 
excellent  vigor  and  being 
good  mothers.  The 
Cheviot  really  comes  into 
its  own  in  hilly  or  moun¬ 
tainous  country. 


contest  of  the 
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SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Shipped  C.  0.  D.  on  Approval 
6-7  WKS.  OLD  $4.00  Ea.  -  8-9  WKS.  OLD  $4.25  Ea. 
10  WKS.  EXTRAS  $4.50  Ea. 

CHESTER.  &  YORKSHIRE  -  BERKSHIRE  &  O.  I.C. 
DUROO  &  BERKSHIRE 

r,%  discount  on  orders  of  6  pigs  or  more.  All  orders 
carefully  crated  and  lUled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. -TEL.  1085 

SELECTED  PIGS 


Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire,  Berkshire- Duroc 

6-8  Weeks  Old . @  $3.75  4 

9-10  Weeks  Old . @  4.25  >  each 

Special  Chester  Whites. .  @  4.75  ) 

Send  check  or  money  order,  or  will  ship  COD.  on  approv¬ 
al.  Free  crating.  Inoculation  35c  if  required  or  desired. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
WALTER  F.  MURPHY 

Center  Street,  Burlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  2383  Arlington 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s,  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters, 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  harrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs  $4.00;  8  week 
$5  30  lbs.  $6:  40  lbs.  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 

with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Dependable  Pigs  at  Lower  Prices 

I  have  a  fancy  bunch  of  feeders:  G,  8,  10.  12  week  old 
at  $4.  $4,50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more 
carefully  selected,  nicely  developed  Chester- Yorkshire- 
Berkshire-Duroc-IIampsliire  crosses.  Double  vaccination 
if  desired  35c  each.  P.  O.  Order.  Check,  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
Chas.  C.  Davis,  Box  II,  Res.  Carr  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Hot  of  unusually  fine  pigs,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  weaned 
and  readv  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Big  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AY R LAWN  FARMS,  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND _ Manager, 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE 

CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  Will  sliip  two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

F  O.  B.  no  charge  for  craUng. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Tel.  0635,  Woburn,  Mast. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 

;?  s»x.  as 

QUALITY  PIGSTI 

Any  variety  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
7-8WKJKKS...  $4.50  9-10  WEEKS....  $4.75 

Vaccination  included  —  Crates  free. 

LORENZO  RUGGIERO,  Tel.  379-J,  W.  Concord,  Mass. 

For  Sale  Chester  White  Pigs  6-8  Weeks  Old 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Variety  Colors.  Males  $10. 

males  $5  Safe  delivery,  square  deal.  Twenty  years 
with  dogs.  O.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT. 

r»  I  L"_»  Exceptional  boar  and  sow  pigs. 

Berkshire  oWine  Finest  breeding.  Registered  herd. 
Farmers’  prices.  J.  Edward  Shanaberger,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  ^ a rch  P I G S. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN,  PA. 

0  1  n  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $  10 

•  I •  U ■  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N-  !• 

DREG.  CUflllC  All  age?  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F» 

UROC  OfllllC  PattlJigton.  Selplo  Center,  N. V  . 


DOGS 


ALL  WHITE  ENGLISH  BULLTERRIERS 

Three  months  old.  Dam  second  at  New  York  show.  Sire 
first  at  New  York  Washington  and  other  large  shows. 
First  class  pups  males  or  females  $25.00  to  $50  00. 

CARL  G.  HUBBELL,  _ SUNBURY,  PENNA. 

„  j  registered  cocker  spaniels  <iogs 

r Cfl.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

R0WN  COCKER  SPANIEL  —  Male,  curly,  long 
—  tail  2  years,  $15.  Puppies:  Males  $10,  Females 
$5  FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  Higligate  Center,  Vermont 


B 


COLLIE  SHEPHERDS 

cattle  dogs.  WILMOT,  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT. 


c  •  C _ _•  1  D..  —  0  Dime  brings  photo- 

Springer  Spaniel  rups  „r; 


CHARLES  BARTLETT 


graphic  prospectus. 
GREENE,  MAINE 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  For  Sale:  from  heel 
driving  parents.  Males  $6,  Females  $3.  Good  Watch 
Dogs.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester.  Vt. 


COLLIES  Ped*.' 


RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hatting*.  N -Y. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nation's  Poultry  Fur* 
Grot©  City,  I*a. 


REGISTERED  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  $25  EACH. 
A.  M.  KENNEL  -  HONEY  BROOK,  PA. 


Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00: 
females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Frankln,  Vt. 

from  Heel  Drivers. 
Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon, N.  Y 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS.  Bred  for  ratters  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Chase,  Kansas. 


Shepherd  Pups 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breedingi 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust- 
:|H  rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Please  Pass  the  Pasture 

(Continued  from  Page  506) 
required  to  produce  the  additional  10 
points  of  butterfat  was  then  13.5  cents. 
With  butterfat  figured  at  four  cents  per 
point,  the  higher  fat  obtained  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  return  of  26.5  cents  above  sup¬ 
plementary  grain  feed  cost,  as  compared 
with  the  lower  testing  cow.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  4-percent  cow  and  the 
5-percent  cow  is  in  the  same  price  return 
proportion. 

Pasture  Propositions 

Quality  of  the  pasture  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  determining  cost  of 
production  of  Summer  milk.  As  just  cal¬ 
culated  the  needed  supplementary  grain 
cost  of  100  pounds  of  4.5-percent  milk 
is  2S.35  cents.  Morrison’s  table  previous¬ 
ly  referred  to  shows  that  based  on  pro¬ 
portionate  production  cows  on  pasture 
classified  as  good  require  7.S6  pounds  of 
grain  to  produce  30  pounds  of  4.5-percent 
milk.  Figured  in  terms  of  100  pounds 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  supplementary  feed 
requirement  of  26.2  pounds.  With  feed 
at$45  per  ton  this  represents  a  feed  cost 
of  58.95  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  an 
increase  of  30.6  cents  feed  cost  above  the 
excellent  pasture. 

Cows  on  pasture  rated  as  fair,  and  1  his 
or  a  lower  rating  includes  the  greatest 
proportion  of  eastern  pastures,  have  an 
equivalent  supplementary  feed  require¬ 
ment  for  100  pounds  of  4.5-percent  milk 
of  40  pounds.  On  a  comparative  cost 
basis  this  means  that  milk  so  produced  on 
fair  pasture  costs  32.05  cents  more  per 
hundred  than  that  from  good  pasture, 
and  61.65  cents  more  than  that  produced 
from  excellent  pasture. 

Minimum  Production  Costs 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  how 
much  milk  and  butterfat  can  be  produced 
from  the  various  kinds  of  pasture  alone, 
and  still  meet  maintenance  and  milk  re¬ 
quirements.  The  table  shows  that  on 
excellent  pasture  a  cow  can  produce  up 
to  26  pounds  of  4.5-percent  milk  before 
grain  feeding  is  necessary.  At  this  level 
her  requirements  are  1.9  pounds  of  grain 
for  the  amount  stated,  or  an  equivalent 
of  7.3  pounds  of  grain  per  1(X)  pounds  of 
4.5-percent  milk  produced.  On  good  pas¬ 
ture  a  production  of  only  17  pounds  of 
similar  test  milk  is  possible  if  require¬ 
ments  are  supplied  using  the  pounds  of 
grain  mentioned.  If  the  pasture  is  fair 
or  worse  it  will  require  40  or  more 
pounds  of  grain  to  meet  maintenance  and 
production  requirements  and  produce  100 
pounds  of  4.5-percent  milk.  With  this 
additional  production  feed  cost  of  90 
cents  per  hundred,  as  compared  to  pro¬ 
ducing  four  pounds  of  butterfat  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  without  -any  additional 
cost  over  and  above  pasture  supplied,  it 
seems  only  the  part  of  wisdom  and  good 
business  that  we  give  serious  thought  and 
consideration  to  improving  our  pastures. 

Close  grazing  by  rotating  pastures, 
using  temporary  or  single  wire  electrified 
fence,  proper  seeding,  and  fertilizing  with 
phosphorus  as  well  as  lime  or  manure,  if 
needed,  are  the  only  methods  by  which 
pastures  may  be  brought  back  or  even 
retained.  Easier  said  than  done  is  true, 
but  these  production  cost  matters  must  be 
considered  in  order  to  survive  in  the  high¬ 
ly  competitive  milk  production  business 
of  farming.  Equal  parts  of  ground  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  bran  make  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  supplemental  mixture,  with  from  100 
to  200  pounds  of  linseed  meal  added  as 
pasture  shortens  or  begins  to  burn.  In 
making  up  a  ton  of  this  feed  it  is  also 
often  beneficial  to  add  50  pounds  of 
steamed  bonemeal,  20  pounds  of  salt,  and 
three  ounces  of  sodium  silicate. 


Brown  Swiss  Meeting 

Brown  Swiss  breeders  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  from  all  over  New  York  State  were 
guests  of  Cornell  University  for  their 
Annual  Picnic  on  June  19. 

The  program  was  ably  handled  by  D. 

X.  Boice,  of  Churchville,  president  of  the 
State  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  cattle  parade  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Harrison,  head  of  the  dairy  herd  at 
Cornell,  which  constitutes  over  250  at  the 
present  time.  Prof.  Savage  gave  some 
high  lights  of  activities  of  former  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Other 
speakers  who  were  called  on  for  a  few  re¬ 
marks  were:  Isaac  Hunt,  of  Adams.  New 
York’s  oldest  Brown  Swiss  breeder :  II. 
B.  Blough,  manager  of  Ellerslio-on-Xi- 
agara,  which  is  owned  by  W.  W.  Kin¬ 
caid,  who  is  president  of  the  National 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Association ;  Al¬ 
bert  Tolman,  of  Adams,  who  showed  the 
Grand  Champion  cow  and  bull  at  the  N. 

Y.  State  Fair  in  1936 ;  Harold  Magnus- 
sen.  manager  of  Walhalla  Farms  and 
associate  judge  of  Brown  Swiss  at  the  N, 
Y.  State  Fair  this  year. 

Guest  speaker  was  Ira  Inman,  of  Be¬ 
loit,  Wis.,  secretary  of  the  National 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Association.  It 
was  indeed  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  have 
Mr.  Inman.  chaklie  goodwin, 


I 

She  shall  have  Sheffield 

wherever 

she 

goes 


Thousands  of  customers  for  milk  you  produce  are  moving!  They’re 
going  to  seashore  resorts,  to  mountain  cabins,  and  lake  cottages. 
You  may  think  that  means  they  stop  drinking  Sheffield  Milk  .  .  . 
but  they  don’t. 

Sheffield  Farms  follows  them  to  all  the  resorts  near  New  York 
City.  A  careful  plan  to  keep  these  customers  is  working  right  now. 

That’s  part  of  the  well-organized  business  of  marketing  Shef¬ 
field  Milk.  Advertising  and  alert  Sheffield  sales¬ 
men  are  constantly  working  to  encourage  the 
use  of  more  milk  by  more  people  ...  to  keep 
the  fluid-milk  market  more  nearly  in  line  with 
summer  production. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  W.  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1ITAAI  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 

Ww  Vwljnierchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  _ 

AUriAI  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid.  We 

VV  WvZI_«pay  freight  charges.  Dealer's  lots  solicited.  ** 
Ship  to  SOKALNER  BROS.,  TRENTON,  N.  J.  26 

1  - 

llimni  IC  IMPLIED  Ship  here  for  good  results.  Write 

VVUUL  IJ  niunCK  LIVINGSTON’S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys  c 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv- 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams  — 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  F 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y.  E 

Registered  Bull  Calf 

Dropped  January  27th.  Sired  by:  Dairyman’s  Signifi-  £ 
cancel  Dam:  Beechford’s  Annette.  Farmers  Prices.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  REG  ISTERED  BU  LL  CALF, 
dropi>ed  May  30th.  1937.  Sired  by:  Dairyman’s  Signifi¬ 
cance;  Dam:  Beechford’s  Aribelle.  Name  your  price.  F 

E.  J.  MEYER,  438  Northampton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  B 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months  1 

at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

K 

JERSEYS 

Purebred  Jersey  Bulls  - 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to  l 

breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  miik.  up.  Reason-  c 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON  1 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

SHOW  PROSPECT  AND  HERD  SIRE  1 

NANCY’S  MIGHTY  VICTOR  A.J.C.C.  370894  1 

Dropped  Nov.  2.  1935.  Sire:  Mouriers  Oxford  Victor  - 
310374.  Dam:  Viscount’s  Mighty  Nancy  979396.  Both  . 
dam  and  sire  are  show  winners  and  their  produce  have  J 
been  winners  also.  Offered  for  sale  because  of  herd 
dispersal.  CEDAR  RIDGE  FARM.  GARRISON,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  |  ! 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  * 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale.  t*. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  1VORTON,  MD.  ^ 

NOW  OFFERING  r  rfhereSed »  \ 

breeding,  also  a  group  of  commercial  heifers 
and  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.,  Pine  Plains.  New  York  < 

A  U  „ — ,1  „  , _ A  Heifers,  bred  cows  and  c 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  l  yearling  bull,  very  well  - 

bred,  but  priced  low.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.  ^ 

HEREFORDS 

PURE  BRED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

BULLS,  BRED  COWS.  HEIFERS,  Bred  and  Open 

from  our  Premier  Hereford  Herd.  i 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON.  R.  D.  2.  JAMESVILLE,  N.  Y.  I 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  1  ■ 

1  1 

Mi  Urine  QWlknrnc  A  fin0  line-bred  dual-purpose  bull 

lYHiKing  onorinorns  caif,  from  R.  0f  m.  breeding,  a 

brother  weighed  987  lbs.  at  a  year  old.  $50  if  taken 
when  weaned.  Some  registered  at  reasonable  prices. 

D.  BUCKLEY  -  BLUE  BELL.  PENNSYLVANIA 

AY  RSHIRES 

rnD  C  AI  17  4  Ayrshire  Cows,  2  2-yr. -old  Holstein 
rUK.  jALl  Heifers.  1  2'/2-yr.-old  Holstein  Bull. 
ROBERT  GIBSON,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Nepperhan  168. 

SHEEP 


DISPOSAL  SALE  OF  BREEDING  EWES 

28  Dorset  Ewes. 

6  Dorset  Rams. 

140  Spring  Ewe  Lambfr— 
Dorset  and  Merino  Cross. 

HAMILTON  FARM 

adstone,  .*.  New  Jersey 

Fred.  Huyler,  Manager 


Dorset,  Shropshire  an^ 
Merinos. 


EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER 


r  SHEEP  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

ARLINGTON.  VT. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
RAMS  and  EWES  of  the  best  quality  and 

lg.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


EAST  CHATHAM. 


L.  M.  COL- 
NEW  YORK 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

TNBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

IEYFUS.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

f  Ctiiil  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  SORREL 
.1  31UU  BELGIAN  STALLION.  Short  and 
chunky.  The  kind  that  will  get  colts  you  will  like. 
In  the  Heart  of  Sussex  County 
DEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS  -  AUGUSTA,  N.  J. 

2-YR.-0LD  STRAWBERRY 
ROAN  BELGIAN  STUD. 

In  fine  condition  and  ready  for  service. 


FOR  SALE 


BELGIANS 


—  “The  Good  Kind.”  Terms. 

A.  W.  Green,  -  Middlefleld,  Ohio 


PONY  FARM,  H  1 M ROD,  N.  Y. 


FI  AND  PONIFS  aud  Horn  cattle 

lunm;  1  UlllLJ  good  as  money  can  buy. 
Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  PONIES  —  Herd  of 

80.  acclimated  to  the  East,  from 


‘HETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
*  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
early.  TORREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners.  N,  Y. 


GOATS 


Alpine  Grades.  Howard  Mumbauer,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

FRESH  SAANEN  GOATS  FOR  SALE 

Prices  Reasonable.  L.  PRATO,  R.  I,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


SOO  RABBITS— 7  lbs.  and  over,  either 
sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  year 


FOR  SALE— Breeders  guaranteed.  Ask 


DCY  DARRITC  FOR  SALE-creec 
KCA  KAdDI  l>  C0L0REX  FARM, 


North  Branch,  N.  J. 


r 
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This  and  That 

There  was  a  rather  startling  headline 
in  one  of  the  metropolitan  papers  the 
other  day,  “Farm  Tours  Playgrounds.” 
And  it*  was  a  literally  true  statement. 
The  Department  of  Parks  is  sending  out 
a  portable  farmyard  all  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  playgrounds  to  show  city  children, 
some  of  whom  never  have  been  out  of  the 
hot  city  streets,  what  country  boys  and 
girls  see  every  day.  The  miniature  farm¬ 
yard  consists  of  a  barn  for  housing  the 
animals  and  a  small  area  in  which  a  cow, 
a  calf,  pigs,  ducks,  chickens,  turkeys  and 
pigeons  have  room  enough  to  move  about. 
This  portable  farm  stays  in  each  play¬ 
ground  for  several  days,  giving  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  fair,  if  limited,  picture  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  daily  care  of  farm  animals. 

About  That  Tour. — The  director  has 
just  come  in  to  say  that  from  Maine  to 
Florida  friends  are  signing  up  for  our 
Glacier- Ala  ska- Jasper  trip.  Nine  States 
are  represented  so  far — all  friendly,  com¬ 
panionable  folks.  Seventeen  are  making 
their  second  trip,  three  their  third,  and 
one  her  sixth.  That  is  a  pretty  good  com¬ 
ment  in  itself  for  certainly  no  one  would 
go  a  second  time  if  our  trips  had  not 
proved  profitable  for  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  Send  in  your  reservation  now  and 
come  along  with  us  on  July  24. 

5k 

June  is  the  month  of  roses,  but  it 
seems  that  this  June  has  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful  one  in  all  its  blossoms.  We 
made  a  little  trip  up  through  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  New  York  State  early  in  the 
month,  and  every  farmhouse  had  its  share 
of  blossoms,  some  showing  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  some  going  their  way  like  Topsy, 
but  all  of  them  making  a  drive  through 
the  country  a  real  joy.  Peonies,  iris, 
roses  and  even  late  lilacs  were  in  their 
glory.  The  miracle  happens  every  year, 
of  course,  but  every  year  it  seems  that 
the  blossoms  never  have  been  lovelier. 

5k 

If  you  are  puzzled  as  to  what  to  give 
a  bride  and  groom,  or  someone  else,  per¬ 
haps  a  book  that  has  just  come  to  this 
desk  may  be  the  answer.  It  is  “Camera 
Around  the  World”  and  gives  interesting 
photographs,  250  of  them,  taken  by  well- 
known  photographers  and  explorers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  list  price  is  $3 
and  it  is  published  by  Robert  M.  McBride 
Company,  New  York. 

5k 

Dtd  you  hear  about  the  boys  in  the  4-H 
Club  of  East  Braintree,  Mass.,  who 
“walked  off  with  the  lion's  share  of 
prizes  in  the  food  and  muffins  contest” 
held  there  a  while  ago?  Three  of  the 
boys  won  blue  ribbons  and  one  a  fourth 
prize  ribbon  in  a  group  of  about  30. 
They  were  the  only  blue  ribbon  winners 
ill  the  muffins  class  and  we  hereby  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  send  in  their  recipes  for 
publication  in  this  department. 

5k 

This  is  the  season  when  green  vegeta¬ 
bles  fresh  from  the  garden  taste  best  and 
there  can't  be  too  many  of  them  on  the 
farm  table.  They  not  only  taste  good 
but  they  are  very  important  from  a 
health  standpoint,  for  they  are  good 
sources  of  minerals  and  vitamins,  espe¬ 
cially  of  iron,  calcium  and  vitamin  A,  and 
the  greener  the  better.  So,  don’t  send  all 
your  fresh  vegetables  to  market,  but  keep 
enough  to  have  a  good  daily  supply,  raw 
and  cooked,  for  the  home  table. 

5k 

The  news  from  all  over  the  country  is 
that  this  is  a  fine  Summer  for  berries  and 
that  conditions  have  been  unusually  good 
for  the  whole  berry  family,  wild  and 
tame.  That  means  lots  of  work  for  busy 
housewives,  if  they  take  advantage  of  the 
supply,  but  it  also  means  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  next  Winter 
when  you  can  pick  and  choose  from  the 
many  jars  of  jellies  and  jams,  fruit  juices 
and  pie  fillings. 

5k 

Grandmothers  of  yesterday  and  today, 
as  well  as  their  very  modern  descendants, 
would  have  been  delighted  to  see  the  ar¬ 
ray  of  patchwork  quilts  recently  on  dis¬ 
play  at  one  of  the  large  New  York  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  eighty  or  more 
designs  ranged  from  the  familiar  “Double 
Wedding  Ring,”  “Lone  Stai-”  and  “Pine 
Tree”  to  one  called  “Ninety-nine  Times 
Around  the  World,”  which  was  made  of 
4,800  two-inch  squares. 

Prices  ranged  from  $20  to  $100,  but 
when  we  made  inquiry  with  an  eye  to  a 
possible  market  for  the  handwork  of  some 
of  the  experts  among  our  readers,  we 
learned  that  the  bedding  laws  in  New 
York  State  are  very  strict,  and  that 
quilts  can  be  purchased  by  the  stores 
only  from  approved  sources.  Some  of  the 
other  States  are  more  lenient,  c.  b.  w. 


The  Flag  Goes  By 


Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky : 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off ! 

The  colors  before  us  fly ; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by : 

Sea-fights  and  land-figlits,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State : 
Weary  machines  and  sinking  ships, 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips ; 


Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land’s  swift  increase ; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe ; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong ; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off  ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums ; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by  ! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 


Courtesy  Du  Pont  Style  Service. 

Breakfast  is  served  in  shipshape  style  on  this  tablecloth  of  fabrikoid;  its  lacquered 

surface  may  be  wiped  with  damp  cloth. 


9234  —  Matrons  Will 
Welcome  This  Slim 
Flattery.  Designed  for 
sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  39- 
in.  fabric. 


4416 — Dainty  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Festivities.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  14  to 
20  and  32  to  42.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 


Nil. 


Three  Summer-Day  “Cools 


3472  —  A  Sportster  of 
Button-Front  Dash. 
Designed  for  sizes  12 
to  20  and  30  to  40. 
Size  16  requires  3*4 
yds.  36-in.  fabric. 


9» 


Dress  patterns  are  15c 
each.  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New- 
York,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


Mother  Takes  a  Holiday 

Few  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  pack  a. trunk,  wave  a  gay  goodby 
to  the  family,  and  take  ourselves  off  on  a 
vacation.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  and 
it’s  up  to  us  to  do  it. 

Generally  speaking,  mother  does  it 
cheerfully  enough,  but  there  are  times, 
especially  when  the  mercury  is  running 
high,  when  she  longs  for  time  off ;  time  to 
rest  and  relax,  time  to  read,  time  to  sit 
out  under  the  big  elm  ti’ee  with  her  hands 
folded,  and  just  watch  the  warm  Summer 
sunlight  filtering  through  the  leaves. 

Time  off  for  mother  is  not  as  remote  a 
possibility  as  it  would  seem.  To  be  sure, 
it  takes  a  bit  of  planning,  but  it  can  be 
arranged. 

Since  washing  and  ironing  are  particu¬ 
larly  trying  and  time  consuming,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  the  laundry 
during  the  hot  weather.  Our  first  sug¬ 
gestion  for  easier  Summer  housekeeping 
is  this:  no  table  linen  allowed  during  the 
Summer.  Put  away  all  the  tablecloths 
and  napkins,  lay  your  table  with  lace 
paper  or  cellophane  doilies,  paper  place 
mats,  oilcloth  table  covers  or  oilcloth 
place  mats.  None  of  these  is  expensive. 
You  can  get  them  in  delightful  designs, 
and  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer,  you  can  buy  gaily  colored  oilcloth  by 
the  yard,  and  make  runners  or  place  mats 
yourself,  either  pinking  the  edges  or  bind¬ 
ing  them  smartly  with  contrasting  tape, 
or  perhaps  edging  them  with  perky  rick- 
rack.  Or  you  can  get  fabrikoid  table¬ 
cloths.  The  oilcloth  or  fabrikoid  things 
are  easily  and  quickly  wiped  off  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  rolled  up  for  the  next 
meal.  The  paper  doilies  and  place  mats 
you  just  throw  away  after  each  meal. 
And  make  it  a  rule  to  use  paper  napkins 
all  Summer  long.  Make  no  exceptions. 
Company  or  no  company,  you  are  not  do¬ 
ing  laundry  work  this  Summer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  paper  napkins  are  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  you  and  your  guests  will  en¬ 
joy  using  them,  and  all  these  labor-saving 
table  accessories  look  a  lot  cooler  on  a 
hot  day. 

Our  second  suggestion — paper  towels 
whenever  possible.  Keep  a  roll  in  the 
kitchen,  another  in  the  bathroom.  Get 
the  paper-towel  habit.  They  are  so  cheap, 
so  convenient,  not  only  for  drying  the 
hands  but  for  a  dozen  jobs  in  both  bath¬ 
room  and  kitchen.  Use  them  to  wipe  out 
the  bathroom  basin  and  tub.  to  wipe  up 
spilled  foods,  to  spread  on  the  sink  when 
you  are  preparing  the  vegetables  for  din¬ 
ner,  to  polish  the  glasses,  to  wipe  up  the 
stove  and  the  broiler  pan  and  the  frying 
pan.  You  will  discover  a  score  of  other 
uses  if  you  have  a  roll  of  paper  towels 
handy.  Insist  that  the  children  use  them. 
They  are  a  real  boon  in  saving  linen 
towels  from  the  grimy  hands  of  the 
youngsters. 

Clear  away  non-essentials.  Put  away 
knick-knacks.  Take  down  the  curtains 
and  roll  up  the  rugs.  The  house  will  look 
cooler  and  more  airy  if  it  is  not  cluttered 
up  with  ornaments,  and  dusting  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  What  little  dusting 
is  necessary  can  be  done  beautifully  with 
those  labor-saving  paper  dustcloths  or 
dusting  paper.  They  are  soft,  they  have 
been  especially  treated  to  pick  up  dust 
and  to  give  a  soft  polish  to  furniture, 
and  you  simply  throw  them  away  after 
using.  No  dustcloths  to  wash. 

A  certain  amount  of  baking  must  be 
done,  Summer  or  not.  But  paper  again 
comes  to  the  rescue  in  saving  some  of  the 
washing-up,  for  there  are  paper  baking 
cups  for  cup  cakes,  and  paper  liners  for 
layer  cake  pans.  So  there  need  be  no 
cake  pans  to  wash. 

Try  these  suggestions  for  hot-weather 
housekeeping.  Let  paper  and  oilcloth 
labor-savers  help  you  to  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  Summer,  and  to  a  few  delightful 
hours  of  leisure.  Constance  Holland. 


Enjoy  Your  Food 

Enjoyment  of  what  we  eat  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  nutrition.  The  perfect 
meal  appeals  to  all  our  senses,  even  the 
sense  of  hearing  because  it  stimulates 
pleasant,  animated  conversation  which  is 
another  aid  to  good  digestion. 

The  average  housewife  does  not  plan 
her  meals  in  terms  of  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus,  iron  and  protein.  She  serves  the 
best  she  can  afford.  The  big  problem  is 
to  serve  low  cost,  balanced  menus  that 
will  not  only  provide  enough  nutrient  but 
also  send  the  family  from  the  table  sat¬ 
isfied.  Satisfaction  means  more  than  just 
filling  the  stomach  with  the  right  amount 
and  proportion  of  various  chemical  ele¬ 
ments.  It  also  involves  pleasure — enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  food  that  is  eaten. 

A  certain  amount  of  seasoning  im¬ 
proves  most  any  dish,  and  most  house¬ 
wives  know  just  about  how  many 
“pinches”  to  add  to  suit  the  family  taste. 
It  takes  only  a  little  experimenting  with 
seasonings  to  add  a  good  deal  of  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  food  and  to  encourage 
better  eating  habits. 
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MORE  SOLD 

than  any  other  kind 

•  Experience  has  proved  to 
millions  of  home  canners 
that  Good  Luck  Jar  Rub¬ 
bers  are  reliable.  They  have 
the  widest  sealing  surface 
of  any  jar  ring  made.  They 
seal  and  stay  sealed  until 
the  jars  are  opened,  months, 
sometimes  years,  later.  Get 
these  safe  jar  rubbers.  Ask 
for  them  by  name.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct. 

HOME  CANNERS’ 
TEXTBOOK  10c 

Follow  approved  canning  instruc¬ 
tions.  Get  1937  edition  of  our 
popular  textbook.  Complete.  Re¬ 
liable.  80  pages  of  recipes,  new 
methods,  etc.  With  free  supply  of 
12  dozen  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Send  today. 

When  buying,  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason, 
Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas  Wholefruit 
and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth  Mason  Jars 
are  the  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 
&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tie  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
Vou  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowet 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  ’’up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — • 
Wilinot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  sal 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


VinilO  for  hand  knitting 

Y  A  K  111  \  finest  quality  cut  rate  prices 

I  rill  111)  600  FIIEE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  ■  MONEY  BACK.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

SUN  RAY  YARNS.  349  Grand  St.,  Dept.  K-7,  N.  Y.  C. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chcm.  Wks.Patchogue.N.Y. 


irnn  Air  Finer  Finishing.  Polls  developed  and  printed 
IYUUMIV  With  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Cll  11C  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLIVIa  Genuine. Nationally  known. MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis, 

ROLLS  DEVELOP EID-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  26c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Guaranteed  Print*.  2  Beautiful  Profession¬ 
al  lloubleweight  Enlargements,  25c.  Very  nulek  serviee. 
Expert  workmanship,  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  La  Crosse, Wis* 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  prints^  cents. 

SMART  PHOTO.  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


nn|  I  C  nrt/FI  flDEn  one  print  and  one  enlargement 
KULLO  I/EiVIjLUrEU  of  each  exposure  25c.  Trial.  Re¬ 
prints  20  for  25c.  Skrudland,  6968-90  George.  Chicago 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot,  Winona.  Minn. 
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Loveliness  For 

Your  Home 


5845 — Luxurious  lace  of  undreamed¬ 
of  beauty  is  this  cloth  for  tea  or 
dinner  table!  A  crochet  hook,  some 
string  and  the  clearly  stated  direc¬ 
tions  of  this  easy-to-memorize  pat¬ 
tern  are  all  you  need  to  get  start¬ 
ed.  Though  the  finished  piece  gives 
the  effect  of  two  squares,  it  takes 
hut  5% -inch  "key”  square,  re¬ 
peated,  to  give  this  rich  effect. 
Pattern  contains  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  square  shown; 
an  illustration  of  it  and  of  all 
stitches  used;  material  needed. 


Patterns  10c  each.  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  -j:'; 
30th  St.,  New  York.  i-:' 


5841 


5841 — In  and  out  goes  your  flash¬ 
ing  needle  as  you  finish  the  gay 
bluebirds  of  this  simple  10  and  5- 
to-the-inch  crosstitch.  Now  your 
linens  can  be  colorful — for  the  li¬ 
lacs  and  bluebirds,  done  in  har¬ 
monizing  shades  of  silk  or  cotton 
floss  are  perfect  motifs  for  these. 
Pattern  contains  a  transfer  pattern 
of  two  motifs  7V4x9 %  inches,  two 
and  two  reverse  motifs  3*4x6% 
inches;  two  and  two  reverse  motifs 
2x2%  inches,  two  5x9%-inch  mot¬ 
ifs;  illustrations  of  stitches,  mate- 
terials  and  color  suggestions. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Independence  Day 

Every  year  our  so-called  Independence 
Day  leaves  in  its  wake  a  long  list  of 
names  of  victims  who  have  lost  their  in¬ 
dependence — permanently  or  for  the  time 
being — as  the  result  of  an  accident.  Boys 
and  girls  are  blinded  by  exploding  fire¬ 
crackers  ;  eardrums  are  injured  by  the 
sudden,  sharp  sound  of  a  cannon  or  a 
gun ;  life  is  lost  by  an  inexperienced 
swimmer ;  limbs  have  to  be  amputated  be¬ 
cause  they  were  too  badly  crushed  in  an 
automobile  collision  to  be  saved ;  food 
eaten  causes  intestinal  poisoning ;  too 
long  exposure  to  the  sun’s  hot  rays  brings 
about  a  sunstroke  or  results  in  a  serious 
sunburn  ;  an  excited  child  dashes  out  into 
the  path  of  traffic. 

Why  is  America  so  careless  about  hu¬ 
man  life?  Why  must  Independence  Day 
bring  helpless  dependence  to  so  many  who 
before  it  were  happy  and  free?  What 
can  you  do — what  can  the  community  in 
which  you  live  do  to  make  it  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth?  Your  neighbors  and  you 
can  place  a  ban  upon  firecrackers  if  you 
really  want  to.  Certain  civic  centers  have 
passed  and  are  enforcing  laws  making 
the  sale  of  such  deadly  playthings  illegal 
and  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  fine. 
Others  centers  have  arranged  for  a  public 
celebration  where  harmless  and  very 
beautiful  fireworks  are  set  off  in  the  eve¬ 


ning  and  enjoyed  by  all.  There  is  surely 
some  way  in  which  the  community  in 
which  you  live  can  solve  this  problem  and 
save  the  life  and  liberty  of  children. 

If  your  boys  and  girls  are  to  go  to 
some  big  celebration  where  guns  and  can¬ 
non  are  to  be  shot  off,  it  may  be  fairly 
useless  to  tell  them  to  stay  at  a  distance 
sufficient  to  safeguard  their  eardrums,  but 
at  least  you  can  tell  them  the  dangers 
involved  and  point  out  the  horror  of  not 
being  able  to  hear.  Then  place  in  their 
ears  a  rather  small  piece  of  clean  cotton 
and  tell  them  to  leave  it  there  until  the 
ceremonies  are  over.  If  the  children  are 
swimmers,  perhaps  you  have  some  pro¬ 
tectors  for  eardrums  which  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  wear  when  they  plan  to  go 
diving.  These  are  even  better  than  cotton. 

And  if  they  are  swimmers — good  swim¬ 
mers  —  remember  the  risk  of  going  in 
right  after  eating.  Even  experts  get 
cramps  and  sink  now  and  then  under 
these  circumstances.  If  they  are  not  good 
swimmers  take  every  precaution  against 
their  names  being  added  to  the  toll  taken 
by  water.  The  heat,  the  excitement,  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  daring  all  com¬ 
bine  to  made  adults  and  children  take 
chances  on  the  Fourth  of  July  that  they 
might  not  risk  on  any  other  day  in  the 
year.  Those  who  stay  on  shore  must  very 
often  be  brains  for  more  than  themselves 
when  the  call  of  the  sea  or  the  lure  of 
lakes  and  rivers  is  too  enthusiastically 
answered. 

A  garage  with  the  family  automobile 
therein  is  a  holiday  safety  precaution.  If 
you  are  free  to  roam  when  you  will — or 
even  now  and  then  for  a  day’s  trip — why 
not  sit  on  the  porch  and  “count  noses” 
as  they  fly  (or  creep)  by  and  not  get 
mixed  up  in  a  “Fourth”  traffic  jam? 

Don’t  eat  too  much  !  Be  ever  so  careful 
what  food  is  eaten  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Meat  and  fish  spoil  so  quickly  on  hot 
Summer  days  that  sandwiches  made  too 
long  ahead  of  time  or  prepared  with  ques¬ 
tionable  fillings  are  to  be  avoided.  Un¬ 
certain  sources  of  milk,  ice  cream,  cheese 
and  butter  are  dangerous  as  well.  There 
have  been,  in  New  York  City  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  number  of  long  lasting  cases  of 
undulant  or  malta  fever  which  is  con¬ 
tracted  only  from  infected  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Be  careful  of  the  water  your  drink 
— typhoid  fever  germs,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber,  cannot  be  seen,  smelled  or  tasted,  and 
yet  they  are  present  in  many  a  cheery- 
looking  stream  and  refeshingly  sparkling 
spring. 

Unless  you  have  built  up  resistance  to 
the  rays  of  old  King  Sol  treat  him  with 
due  respect.  Do  not  suddenly  bask  in  his 
warm  embrace  for  hours  on  end  on  the 
Fourth.  Keep  tab  on  the  children !  Es¬ 
pecially  if  you  are  visiting  away  from 
home  or  have  holiday  guests.  It  is  so 
very  easy  for  the  toddlers  and  the  run¬ 
abouts  to  toddle  where  they  should  not  or 
run  about  and  out  into  the  road.  Let  it 
be  a  day  the  close  of  which  leaves  thank¬ 
fulness  for  our  independence. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Tinkling  Drinks 

An  iced  drink  on  a  hot  afternoon  does 
much  to  restore  one’s  pep  and  vitality 
and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  most 
of  these  drinks  is  that  they  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  long  before  they  are  needed  and 
kept  in  the  refrigerator. 

These  recipes  have  all  been  tested  by 
the  thirstiest  thirsts  ever  produced  by  hot 
weather — and  pronounced  good. 

Spiced  Manhattan  Cup. — Chop  one  cup 
seeded  raisins  and  add  to  one  quart  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  cook  slowly  for  15  minutes. 
Strain.  To  this  liquid  add  one-fourth 
teaspoon  cinnamon  and  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  a  dash  of  nutmeg  and  boil 
three  minutes.  Chill  and  add  :  One-half 
cup  lemon  juice,  one  cup  grapejuice,  one 
cup  orange  juice,  grated  rind  of  one  lem¬ 
on  and  grated  rind  of  half  an  orange. 
Just  before  serving  add  one  pint  of 
charged  water. 

Tea  High  Ball. — Stick  12  whole  cloves 
into  half-inch  slices  of  orange  and  lemon, 
using  four  slices  to  one  quart  of  liquid. 
Place  slices  in  earthen  pitcher  and  turn 
over  them  the  right  amount  of  piping  hot, 
strong  black  tea.  Cool  quickly,  strain 
and  chill.  Serve  in  glasses  with  a  long 
stick  of  cinnamon  and  two  spoons  of 
granulated  sugar  in  each  glass. 

Currant  Cocktail. — Melt  one  glass  of 
currant  jolly  in  two  cups  of  water.  Chill, 
add  juice  of  five  oranges,  grated  rind  of 
half  an  orange,  juice  of  one  lemon,  one 
cup  sugar  and  one  cup  cold  water. 

Knickerbocker  Mintade.  —  Juice  six 
lemons,  one  bunch  mint  cut  fine,  IV2  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  water.  Mix  all  together 
and  let  stand  for  one  hour.  Strain,  chill. 
Add  two  quarts  of  ginger  ale  and  serve  in 
tall  glasses  with  a  sprig  of  mint  on  top. 

Pineapple  Tea. — Two  quarts  black  tea, 
juice  of  six  lemons,  three  quarts  ginger 
ale,  three  cups  sugar  syrup,  one  can 
grated  pineapple.  Mix  well  and  chill. 
Serve  with  thin  slices  of  lemon. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 
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First 


Address.. 


Because:  Modern  Kerr  'self- sealing* 
Caps  do  away  with  old  style  rub¬ 
bers  ...  insuring  a  Sanitary,  Safe, 
and  sure  seal  and  quicker  handling 
. . .  Buy  3  or  4 
doz.  and  see 
the  difference. 


FREE 

GIFT  -  CONTEST 


KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 

340  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calii. 

Sample  Kerr  Mason  Cap . .  -□ 

(Fits  ANY  Mason  Jar) 

“Guide  to  Home  Canning" . □ 

Free  Gift  Contest  Information . — 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving 
complete  information  about  the  1937  Rural 
New-Yorker  Scenic  Tonr.  Sign  and  mail 
this  coupon  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Name 


R.F.D.  or  St. 


City  . State 
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ART,  HOW  DIP 
YOU  GET  THAT 
HEW  POULTRY 
HOUSE-  INHERIT 
k  SOME  MONEY?  j 


NOT  ON  VOUR  LIFE. 
I  FED  ESHELMAN 
FEEDS  ftND  MY 
FLOCK  PftID  FOR  1 
^  THE  HOUSE/  J 


•  We  first  fed  our  birds  Red  Rose 
Chick  Starter,  then 

RED  ROSE  CROWING  MASH 

The  238  pullets  (laying  60%  by 
December)  built  up  our  layers  to 
500,  fed  on  Red  Rose  Laying 
Mash.  Cleared  $718.09  in  1936. 
This  is  our  8th  year  feeding 
RED  ROSE.  (Name  on  request) 

PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  CARRY 
FEEDS 


SMidman,  FEEDS  BUILT  MY  POULTRY  HOUSE 


JOHN  W. 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

1000-TESTED 


ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  6.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  8.00 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad. 
and  prices  on  special  matings  FREE.  Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$30.00 

$60 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

8.00 

40.00 

75 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

1937  catalog 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  July  6,  13,  20,  27;  August  3,  10,  17,  24.  31.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cfie&be/o  TatCey  CAi/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1  000 

Barge  English  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $30,00  $60 
Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks....  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Light  Mixed  $5-100.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  &  carefully  selected.  100% 
live  delivery.  I’ost  Paid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cata¬ 
log  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

cS™,s  $2.40  Per  100 
ksfisr*  $12.00  Per  100 

Shipped  Parcel  Post  C.  O.  D. 
Five-Week-Old  PELLETS  40c  Each 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  606,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
^  -  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B . W.  ID  v 
+  fey  the  Official  State  testing  agency  vt 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:  y.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

Lffp--  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


‘WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS  ’, 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  sinca  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


D deal  Pummel  (2hick± 


Every  one  is  from  blood-testedi  stock. 
Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
faithful  performance.  Chicks  available 
any  month.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


QUY  CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  egsc  production.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  personally  for  B.W.D  All 
egrgrs  set  weisrh  23  oz.  and  over.  100%  Live  del.  P.  P, 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5. 45- 100 

Barred  Ply.  Bocks  &  White  Rocks . $6.00-100 

B.I.  &  N.H.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps. $7.00- 100 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W  Legs - $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

Rd-Rlc  Cross.  N.H.  Reds.  W.-Bl.  Min.  7.00  35.00  70 
Heavy  Mix  -$5.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for 
cir  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  Farm  &  Hatchery. 

h  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  ..$6.00  $30.00  $60 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  X.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  IX.  Reds  $7-100.  H.  Mix  $5.50.  Elec.  Hatched.  Ship¬ 
ments  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
&  Carefully  Culled.  Write  for  our  new  1937  cat.  with 
actual  photos  of  our  entire  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  30.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ni  nnn  TTCTTm  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred  Rox, 
DLivJVJ D-  1  ED  I  LU  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 

Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


BECK’S  STATE  TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  headed  with  ROP  Cockerels.  $8  per 
100  &  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  $12;  Poults  $35.  Cat. 
BECK’S  HATCHERY.  Phone  116,  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


Subscription  Men  Wanted 

Treading  poultry  magazine.  Every  farmer  a  prospect.  Full 
time  or  side  line.  Poultry  Tribune,  Mount  Morris.  III. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

A  A  Mating  $35.-100.  Colony  House  Reared.  Hollywood 
and  Barron  I,eghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  Balanced 
Breeding  Program  gives 
our  summer 
chicks  the  vita¬ 
lity  to  live  well 
and  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Cross 
Bred  Broiler  Chicks  available. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  907  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PROFIT 

BRED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


23  years  of  Breeding  back  of  our  large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  We  have  4.000  old  breeding  hens 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks  from  these  large  hens 
at  $8  per  100.  We  hatch  from  our  own  eggs  only. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


BHOOKSIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 
BARRED  ROCKS 
DAY  OLD  II  14  DAYS  OLD 

8c  Each  II  12c  Each 

From  Blood-Tested  Stock  on  Free  Farm  Range. 
Safe  delivery  guar.  Day-old  Chicks  shipped  by 
parcel  post  prepaid;  14-day-old  stock  by  express 
collect.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Carefully  Culled  and  Blood-Teste 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  10 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $ 
S.  C.  Bl.  or  Buff  Legs. .  Ancs. . .  4.25  8.00  38.75 
Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks...  4,50  8.50  41.25 
R.  I.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes  4.50  8.50  41.25 

N.  H.  Reds  .  5.50  10.50  51.25  I 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48  75 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  PORT  TREV0RT0N,  P 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN^ 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

akvizinlg]  tobacco  flakes 

IN  MY  MASHES 


Let “FAUNILIN”TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  FischeUnc.^^eirphian.apsi 


The  H  enyard 


Storrs  Egg’  Laying  Contest 


Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  June  9 : 

Beginning  back  in  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary  pullets  in  the  Storrs  laying  test 
upped  their  production  to  more  than  5,- 
000  eggs  a  week,  and  have  continued  that 
pace  for  now  nearly  five  solid  months. 
Report  for  the  36th  week  shows  a  lay  of 
5,117  eggs,  or  only  17  down  from  the 
previous  week's  output.  This  is  a  yield 
of  a  fraction  more  than  73  per  cent. 

White  Leghorns  by  Wm,  L.  Ilelir- 
mann,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  led  the  entire 
list  last  week  with  a  tally  of  72  points. 
Three  other  entries  of  Leghorns  by 
George  W.  Hodson,  of  Maine ;  Eagle 
Nest  Breeding  Farm,  of  Ohio;  and  Pearl 
Poultry  Farm,  of  New  Jersey,  all  tied  at 
67  with  E.  B.  Parmenter’s  entry  of  Reds 
from  Massachusetts. 

Two  teams  of  Reds  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  sponsored  by  Globus  Poultry  Farm 
and  Dickinson  Brothers,  ranked  third 
with  66  points  each.  Six  entries  tied  for 
fourth  at  64  all.  Four  were  Leghorns 
entered  by  D.  J.  Giblin  and  L.  J.  Ruwet 
and  Sons  from  Connecticut;  Cane  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  Egg  and 
Apple  Farm,  of  New  York.  The  other 
two  were  both  Reds,  bred  by  Norman 
W.  Amidon,  of  Connecticut,  and  J.  J. 
Warren,  of  Massachusetts. 

Homestead  Farm,  of  Connecticut,  spon¬ 
sored  the  ranking  pen  of  White  Rocks  for 
the  month  of  May  and  has  accordingly 
been  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  in  this 
class.  For  the  fourth  successive  month, 
Ebenwood  Farm,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
taken  the  blue  in  both  Barred  Rocks  and 
New  Hampshires,  while  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm,  of  California,  came  in 
second  on  the  “domineckers.” 

Three  entries  of  R.  I.  Reds  were  not 
only  top  in  their  class  but  also  managed 
during  May  to  outlay  all  other  breeds 
and  varieties.  They  include  J.  J.  War¬ 
ren,  of  Massachusetts;  E.  B.  Parmenter, 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Norman  W.  Ami¬ 
don,  of  Connecticut.  Their  very  close 
scores  were  300,  298  and  297  points  re¬ 
spectively. 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
has  been  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  for 
best  pen  of  Leghorns  for  the  month. 
George  W.  Hodson,  of  Maine,  ranked  sec¬ 
ond,  and  J.  A.  Hanson,  of  Oregon,  was 
third. 


New  Hampshires- 


Eggs  Points 


Conn . 1822 

Mass . 1819 


.1865 
.  1897 
.1859 

.2093 
.2047 
.  2036 
.2079 
.2007 

.2028 


Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H . 1872 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1846 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm, 

Belcariliill  Farms, 

Barred  Rocks — 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Dryden  Farm,  Cal . 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn. 

R.  I.  Reds— 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 

Norman  W.  Amidon,  Conn 

F.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass... 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass. 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn. 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Farm,  Cal . 

Wm.  D.  Mehrmann,  N.  Y . 1991 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...1815 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 1882 

Gren-El-Lang  Farm,  Conn .  . .  1930 
Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week . 5117 

Total  to  date . 168,222  174,010 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  88.  .  . .  67  72 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 2093  2252 

Average  pen  total  to  date. .  .  .1682  1740 

Percent  Production — 

10  Anconas  .  78.6 

30  White  Wyandottes .  68.6 

60  White  Rocks .  70.7 

80  New  Hampshires  .  67.3 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  74.7 

330  White  Leghorns  .  77.5 

360  R.  I.  Reds  . 

1000  Average  all 


1996 

1979 

1851 

1847 

1921 

1897 

1890 

2252 

2214 

2162 

2139 

2139 

2135 

2085 

1954 

1947 

1912 

5382 


70.4 

varieties .  73.1 


Grain  With  Laying  Mash 

I  would  like  to  start  mixing  my  own 
scratch  grains,  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  50  pounds  corn,  30  pounds 

wheat,  10  pounds  barley  and  10  of  oats. 
I  am  using  commercial  egg  mash  and 
want  to  keep  up  with  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  use  something  lower  in  price  for 
scratch  grains.  Could  I  use  more  of  the 
barley  in  the  feed.  j.  M. 

New  York. 

The  grain  mixture  you  suggest  would 
be  a  good  one  to  use  with  a  laying  mash. 
Yellow  corn  may  well  constitute  one-half 
the  grain  mixture  with  the  balance  in 
other  well-liked  grains.  Yellow  corn  is 
preferred  to  white  because  of  its  greater 
content  of  vitamin  A  and  the  yellow  tint 
that  it  helps  to  give  the  shanks  of  yel¬ 
low-skinned  fowls. 

Wheat  is  preferred  by  fowls  to  most 
other  grains  and  the  only  advantage  in 
feeding  heavy  oats,  and  barley  with  it  is 
to  save  in  cost.  Oats  should  weigh  35 
pounds  or  more  to  the  bushel,  as  light 
oats  contain  an  excess  of  fiber  in  the 
hulls. 

The  feeding  value  of  the  common 
grains  is  much  the  same,  though  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye  are  not  well  liked  by  poul¬ 
try  as  a  rule.  Exact  proportions  of  the 
grains  used  as  scratch  feeds  are  unnec¬ 
essary.  Corn  and  wheat  alone  are  quite 
sufficient  but  the  addition  of  oats  and 
barley  may  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  m.  B.  D. 


Ailing:  Hens ;  Mites 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  hens.  Now  and 
then  one  dies.  I  think  they  have  some 
disease  that  might  be  contagious.  They 
first  stagger  and  walk  with  their  tail 
tipped  to  the  ground.  Their  heads,  in 
most  of  them,  turn  a  bluish-white.  When 
you  frighten  them,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  see  where  they  are  going. 
Later  they  refuse  to  eat.  They  linger 
that  way  and  I  eventually  have  to  kill 
them.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  spray 
to  use  to  keep  mites  out  of  henhouse? 

New  York.  a.  f.  d. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  disease  de¬ 
scribed  by  you  is  communicable  to 
healthy  fowls  and  all  the  birds  suffering 
from  it  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  killed.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  place 
healthy  chicks  or  older  fowls  in  the  quar¬ 
ters  previously  used  by  these  sick  fowls 
without  first  cleaning  up  and  disinfecting 
them.  The  apparent  blindness  probably 
real,  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  disorder. 

Red  mites  are  easily  destroyed  by  any 
oil  applications  in  contact  with  them. 
Waste  oil  from  the  car  made  more  fluid 
by  the  addition  of  kerosene,  is  a  cheap 
and  effective  application^or  Black  Leaf 
40  or  any  of  the  commercial  preparations 
may  be  used.  Thoroughness  of  applica¬ 
tion  to  perches,  crevices  in  which  the 
mites  may  hide,  etc.,  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  particular  application 
used.  These  mites  hide  during  the  day 
and  feed  upon  the  fowls  at  night.  By 
lifting  an  end  of  a  perch  where  it  rests 
upon  its  support  one  may  often  see  a 
gray,  slowly  moving  mass  of  these  para¬ 
sites'  when  their  presence  had  not  been 
suspected.  m.  b.  d. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  . 1,25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  .  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  .T.  Edmonds  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


A  Bunch  of  Goo  d  Barred  Rocks 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


1 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  523. 

FOR  SALE — 2-acre  farm,  house,  G  rooms  and 
hath,  all  city  improvements;  barn,  cabin,  ap¬ 
ple  trees;  in  Johnsonville,  N.  Y.;  price  $1,800. 
MRS.  J.  MOMHINEWAY,  1C20  John  St.,  Ft. 
Lee,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 92  acres  at  Dasliville,  near  State 
Road  213:  8-room  house;  brook;  chicken  coops. 
ADVERTISER  3917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 118  acres,  excellent  potato  soil,  65 
acres  cleared,  good  road  frontage,  outlet  to 
Southern  State  Parkway;  $100  per  acre. 
SCHNEIDER  BROS.,  25  Fish  Ave.,  Bellmore,  L. 
L.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  home,  suitable ' 
well-established  tourist  business;  12  rooms,  all 
improvements,  about  2  acres;  Route  9,  near  Red 
Hook;  barn,  chicken-house;  price  $9,000  for 
quick  sale,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER 
3922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  poultry  farm,  preferably 
in  Delaware  or  Maryland  to  run  on  shares; 
have  had  experience  with  broilers  and  layers. 
ADVERTISER  392-1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Reasonable,  180  acres,  10-room 
house,  2  barns,  10  cows,  young  stock,  horses, 
all  equipment,  chickens.  Dairymen’s  League 
member.  STEVE  SCHMIDT,  R.  2,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 


NEAR  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  farm,  129  acres,  20- 
room  boarding  house,  G  acres  wheat,  G  rye, 
good  crop  hay;  creek,  electricity;  $7,500,  $3,000 
down,  easy  payments;  also  splendid  store  prop¬ 
erty.  ADVERTISER  3934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  October  1,  rent  farm,  New  York 
State;  spring  watered,  electricity,  improved 
road,  convenient  schools;  will  buy  equipment  if 
reasonable;  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  393G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Snug  little  farm  of  75  acres, 
on  good  road  2  miles  from  Washingtonville,  53 
miles  from  New  York  City;  9-room  house,  all 
improvements;  20-cow,  up-to-date  barn;  only 
$4,500  required,  mortgage  $4,000;  brook,  fine 
water,  part  of  house  200  years  old;  a  historical 
land-mark.  R.  B.  PENDELL,  Rock  Tavern, 
N.  Y.  _ 


c 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  GO-lb.  can 

$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — GO  lbs.  extra  clover  $5,  28  lbs.  $2.50, 
not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y . 

Country  Board 

GUESTS  TAKEN  in  large,  old  country  home  in 
beautiful  West  Winfield  village,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  home  cooking  and  baking,  diets;  on  Route 
20.  MRS.  HARRY'  B.  CHAMPION,  Maplewood 
Lodge,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Ya.,  board¬ 
ers-  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains;  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  pay  $5  weekly 
and  work  part-time  for  balance,  or  $10  with¬ 
out  work.  PROSPERITY  FARMS,  Ilonesdale,  Pa. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wants  cheap  board,  Long  Is¬ 
land;  do  some  work.  ADVERTISER  3891,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Bed  cases  or  who  need  care. 
BERTHA  MEEKER,  North  Blenheim,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  or  light  housekeeping, 
modern  convenience  farm,  near  Jersey  shores. 
MRS.  N.  J.  MORRIS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  198, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

IIIGII  IN  THE  Pennsylvania  Mountains,  2,140 
altitude,  board  by  week  or  month.  MRS. 
MELVIN  DOUGLASS,  Mountain  View  Inn,  Lib¬ 
erty,  Pa. 


FULLER’S  FARM,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  beautiful  Catskills;  accommodates 
15;  swimming,  fishing,  all  improvements;  ex¬ 
cellent  table:  rates  moderate.  BRUCE  FULLER, 
Eureka,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  ENTERTAINED,  restful,  modern 
home;  swimming,  fishing,  horses,  dancing;  al¬ 
titude  high.  FANNIE  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  1’a. 


BOARDER  WANTED,  refined  gentleman;  mod¬ 
ern  village  home.  ADVERTISER  3918,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  Catskill  Mountain  farm 
home;  good  fishing.  ADVERTISER  3920,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  PROTESTANT,  Christian  young 
woman,  wants  board,  Christian  boarding  home 
where  are  religious  associates;  very  reasonable 
rates.  ADVERTISER  3929,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 


Miscellaneous 


WATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price;  understandable  report.  DR.  WIN- 
CIIELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CASH  IN  your  old  pistols,  rifles,  horns,  moulds; 

want  all  antique  types.  SERVEN,  Sonoita, 
Arizona. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new,  used,  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAUCASIANS  FOR  gentleness,  productiveness 
and  good  wintering;  queens  75c  each.  HARRY' 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


AVANTED— A  used  shingle  saw,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  E.  B.  IIITCIICOCK,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  PASTEURIZING  equipment,  case 
and  bottle  washer,  sink,  can  sterilizer,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  holding  tanks,  filter,  pasteurizing 
vat,  cooler,  Milwaukee  J.  filler,  20-horsepower 
boiler,  oil  burner,  etc.,  and  a  5-horsepower 
Baker  ammonia  refrigerating  unit;  machinery 
now  in  use.  ZAINA  PATERSON,  It.  F.  D.  2, 
Newtown,  Conn. 


LAY'ING  CAGES,  Foxway  and  Oakes;  Ilawkin’s 
electric  brooder;  all  $175.  ALBERT  PROVEN, 
AA’estervelt  Ave.,  Closter,  N.  J. 


BEES — Complete  apiary,  about  150  colonies  and 
full  equipment,  first-class  condition,  Eastern 
New  York,  with  or  without  honey  crop;  will 
sell,  not  cheap,  but  reasonable.  AVrite  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $G-$25,  also  crib 
quilts;  photos  G  cts;  rugs.  VERA  FULTON, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


TAVENTY  HIVES  of  bees  can  stay  on  the  place 
until  Fall.  AV.  F.  SCHMEISKE  &  SONS  NUR¬ 
SERY,  Kirkwood,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding 

Part  IV. 

Some  feedstuff’s  are  included  in  the  ra¬ 
tions  primarily  as  sources  of  vitamins. 
Green  grass  when  young,  green  and 
tender  is  a  good  source  of  the  vitamins. 
Alfalfa  and  other  legume  hays  are  good 
substitutes  for  green  grass.  Most  of  the 
essential  nutrients  are  found  in  the  leafy 
portions  of  the  plants.  The  general  farm 
flock  may  be  fed  the  shatterings  from 
Alfalfa  hay  in  hoppers  or  a  bunch  of 
leafy  hay  on  the  floor  each  day.  Clover 
or  Soy-bean  hay  may  be  substituted  for 
Alfalfa  hay  and  fed  in  the  same  way. 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  is  a  more  valuable  prod¬ 
uct  for  use  in  the  poultry  rations  than 
Alfalfa  meal ;  it  contains  85  per  cent  or 
more  leaf  particles  and  -  more  minerals 
and.  A’itamins  than  Alfalfa  meal.  Alfalfa 
meal  usually  contains  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  stems  to  make  it  a  satisfactory 
feedstuff  for  use  in  poultry  mashes.  Al¬ 
falfa  products  should  have  a  rich  green 
color  and  a  good  Alfalfa  fragrance. 

Cod,  halibut,  sardine  and  some  other 
fish  oils  are  good  saurces  of  vitamins  A 
and  D.  Sufficient  vitamin  D  is  supplied 
by  sunshine  when  the  birds  are  given 
free  range  or  sun  porches.  The  fish  oils 
which  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  D  are 
substitutes  for  sunshine ;  they  are  used 
in  rations  for  early  or  battery  brooding, 
layers  that  are  confined  and  for  breeders 
during  the  Winter  months.  These  oils 
may  be  fed  mixed  with  a  portion  of  bran 
or  meal  which  is  then  combined  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  mash. 

Yeast  is  a  good  source  of  A’itamins  B 
and  G.  These  are  supplied  in  adequate 
amounts  by  the  grains,  milk  and  the 
grass  or  legume  hay  in  the  ration ;  there¬ 
fore  the  use  of  yeast  is  not  necessary. 
Vitamin  combinations  of  minerals,  oil, 
yeast  and  irradiated  substances  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  upon  the  market.  The 
feeding  value  and  vitamin  potency  of  the 
mixtures  are  generally  unknown  and 
their  use  is  unnecessary  if  balanced  ra¬ 
tions  are  properly  fed. 

Glass  substitutes  are  used  to  let  bene¬ 
ficial  rays  of  the  sun  stopped  by  window 
glass  through.  A  wire  base  cloth  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  one  using  cloth  but  either  must 
be  kept  free  from  dust  to  be  efficient.  If 
a  glass  substitute  is  used,  an  extensive 
surface  must  be  employed,  windows 
reaching  nearly  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
Ultra-violet  light  may  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sunshine  or  fish  oils  but  the 
cost  of  the  appliances  for  its  production 
makes  it  uneconomical  at  the  present 
time.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultrymen  to  Meet 

The  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
Avill  act  as  host  for  tivo  large  conventions 
of  interest  to  all  poultrymen,  to  be  held 
in  New  Brunswick  during  August. 

On  August  10  and  17  the  managers  and 
other  officials  of  the  Northeastern  States’ 
Association  of  Egg  and  Poultry  Auctions 
will  hold  their  assembly  and  August  18 
and  19  are  the  days  arranged  for  the  an¬ 
nual  Summer  meeting  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Poultry  Producers  Council. 

Programs  are  now  being  made  up  in 
final  form  and  will  be  announced  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 


A  Diseased  Chick  Racket 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  found  a  contemptible  form  of 
racketeering,  resulting  in  selling  diseased 
baby  chicks  to  Connecticut  poultrymen. 
Earlier  suspicions  Avere  that  chicks  being 
sold  through  the  various  post  offices  Avere 
diseased  and  laboratory  tests  show  a 
heavy  infection  of  pullorum  disease, 
which  Connecticut  poultrymen  and  the 
State  have  spent  over  a  million  dollars  to 
eliminate. 

The  method  used  by  the  hatchery  is  to 
send  a  consignment  of  chicks  C.  O.  D.  to 
an  alleged  mistaken  address.  The  post¬ 
master  then  receives  a  letter,  usually  by 
air  mail,  advising  him  that  the  chicks 
Avere  sent  by  mistake  to  the  wrong  ad¬ 
dress  and  for  him  to  advertise  and  sell 
the  chicks  to  best  advantage  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  too  great  to  have  the  chicks  re¬ 
turned,  and  then  send  the  proceeds  to 
the  hatchery. 

The  Commissioner  on  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals  has  the  enforcement  of  disease  con¬ 
trol  work  and  is  prepared  to  quarantine 
all  imported  poultry  that  is  suspected  of 
being  infected  with  a  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  disease. 


WHITIftOCK 


TOLMAH 


BABY  CHICKS  •  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 

BABY  i  ffi  per 
CHICKS...*  <£•  100 

EGGS  FOR  $  C  PER 
HATCHING  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  gener¬ 
ations  for  EARLY  MATURITY  and  RAPID 
GROWTH,  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers  and 
Roasters. 


at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


10,  12  and  14-Week-Old 
PULLETS 
For  Winter  Egg  Profits 

Our  Storrs  Contest  Pen  was  the  All-American 
High  Pen  for  February,  and  it  still  leads  all 
breeds  at  Storrs.  The  pullets  we  offer  are  of  the 
same  strain,  reared  in  the  same  way,  on  our  own 
farm,  where  we  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  clean 
range.  AVe  can  make  immediate  delivery,  or  hold 
until  your  houses  are  ready. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  BARRED  Cross.  Now  hooking  for  fall 
delivery.  Write,  stating  your  requirements. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


'Tarm 


R.  X.  Reds 


Reasonable  Prices;  Immediate  Delivery 

Fill  your  houses  with  pullets  of  the  same  breed¬ 
ing  as  our  1936  pen  at  Farmingdale.  This  pen 
made  aU-time  lugh  record  in  the  Red  Class,  be- 
|  sides  winning  other  honors.  AVith  such  stock,  you 
will  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  fall  rise  in  egg 
I  prices. 

CHICKS 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Moss  Cross,  Barred 
(Write  for  prices  on  Moss  Farm  Pullets  &  Chicks 
IlMOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

STARTED  PULLETS 

All  Ages 

YOUNG  CAPONS  A  SPECIALTY 

Price  List  Catalog  Free 

WE6ATEPA  FARMS  HAli  VARD?MASS 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Health!  Energy  I  A’itality!  Just 
Cotton  Mountaineers  the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
profits  under  present  condi- 
DAY  OLD  tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 

(Also  Cross  Chicks)  100%  BAA’D  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  i 'AfewJiampshires 

AboffifSPIZZERINKTUM 


Keep  Pullets  Growing ! 

To  get  high-priced  eggs  this  fall,  you 
must  give  your  growing  birds  the  best 
feed  available  and  plenty  of  it.  Put  on 
flesh  now — A&  to  1  lb.  extra — for  more 
and  larger  eggs  when  they  start  to  lay. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


NEUHAUSER 

"Good  Luck"  Chicks 

low  Year-Round  Prices 


SEXED 

LEGHORN 

LIGHT  BREEDS 

PU  LLETS 

COCKERELS 

*522  up 

(flttorfed) 

*1022  up 

4/  EACH 

S-10-12  Week  Pullets  At  Low  Prices.  SI. 00  hooks  Order. 
No  Waiting 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries,  Box  104, Napoleon, Ohio 
Eastern  Plant  —  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O  D. 

LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  (90%  G uar) .. $1 2.00  $60.00  $120 

l^trge  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50  12.50  25 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds...  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Rtxis  .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  27.50  55 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BAVD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htehd.  (Hatches  Alon.  &  Thur)  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6. 00  $30.00  $60 


S.  O.  Barred  &  AA’hito  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  N.  II.  Reds . . . 7.00  35.00  70 


Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100;  Light  Mix  $5.-100.  Can  make 
immediate  shipment.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  BAA’D.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order 
from  ad.  or  write  for  1937  eir.  giving  full  details  of  our 
superior,  high  quality  Chicks.  Shirk's  Poultry  Farm 
&.  Hatchery,  H.  C.Shirk,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 


Blood  Tested  —  Selected 
AVliite,  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma. 
Sussex.  Buff  Minorca,  N.  II.  Red, 
Buff  Orps.  Whito  &  Sil.  Wyandot. 
AVliite  and  Barred  Rock . 


Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds) . $5.95 — 100 

TURKEY’S.  Bronze,  30c; 

Send  NO  Money,  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7,  M I DDLECREEK.  Pa. 


Ready -to -Lay  Pullets 


Also  8,  10,  12-week-old  Pullets.  Range-raised, 
production-bred,  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 

Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week.  Broiler 
Chicks. 

Livability  guaranteed  up  to  3  weeks. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 

Hatches  every  week.  AVe  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  AVrite  for  prices  and  circular. 
17  Years  in.  Business. 


SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FROM  BLOOD- TESTED  FLOCKS 

I  day  old . 12c  Ea.  4  wks.  old. ...  ,30c  Ea. 

3  wks.  old . 25c  Ea.  5  wks.  old . 35c  Ea. 

Shipped  Express  C.  O.  D. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  805,  Bellefonte,  Penna. 


LUKERT’S  T  n/i|inpnG  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  ttCyilUIIia  8  W.  Pullets 

SUMMER  and  FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS.  lOo 
8  WEEKS  PULLETS,  75c 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  6  weeks  old  and  older. 

Priced  Reasonable.  Order  Now.  Fall  Delivery. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


PTTI  I  FTQF0R  SALE— White  Leghorn  blood-tested 

1  U  L, Lit  1  J  Stock.  Healthy,  free-range  grown.  10 

weeks,  75  cents.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  16  wks.  old.  Also  Bronze 
Poults.  ARTZDALE  FARM.  WOODSTOCK,  VA. 


mn  Squabs 


Steadily  raised  in  ONLY  25  DAYS. 
Why  breed  for  ordinary  trade  when 
luxury  markets  want  all  the  squabs 
you  can  ship,  every  day  in  year? 
AVe  give  a  large  bonus  in  breeders 
for  promptness,  have  many  pleased 
Rural  New-Yorkers.  AA’rite  post¬ 
card.  getbeautful  free  picture  book. 
E.  Rice,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


WHITE  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

Trapnested  B’oundation.  Records  to  331  eggs. 
Imperial  Mating  Ducklings,  13—  *3.  30—  $5.50; 
100 — $15.  All  ducklings  from  our  own  Breeders. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


UIHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
.■*  layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  Vineland.  New  Jersey 


.  .  weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  from  two-year-old  breeders.  $4.50  per  100. 
ALFAOALE  FARMS  -  ATHENS,  NEW  YORK 


Ducklings 


High  producing  runners,  $6.00  for  50. 
Harry  Burnham.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Strong  fast  growing  poults  hatched  only  from  our  own 
STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


tested  stock.  Outstanding  for  livability,  hardiness  and 
quick  maturing.  Our  customer,  Mr.  Bubb,  AVilliamsport, 
writes:  "From  250  Narragansett  poults  ordered  from 
you  last  season  we  marketed  265  prime  turkevs.” 

$30.00  per  IOO  postpaid  -  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  .  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  — 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WfcST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC..  St. 


Offers  Bronze 

Michaels,  Md. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


HOLLAND  FARM, 
Belcliertown.  Mass. 


5-6  Wk.  "ROYAL”  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Boston 
AVinners,  $15  doz.  SALEM  FARM.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 


|H  EA  SANTS,  Ringnecks  Eggs  IOO-$8,  50-$4.25.  15- 
$1.50.  MRS.  WAREET.  DEPOSIT.  NEW  YORK 


teSUVE  P0I1ITRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  I8S3. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W ashington  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  POULTRY,  WANTED  RABB,TS' 
CALVES,  LAMB,  Yj '.74  EGGS, Etc. 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  living  here  on  a  small  farm  that  I 
bought  about  10  years  ago  and  during  the 
depression  I  got  behind  with  my  mortgage 
payments.  The  mortgage  holder  started 
foreclosure  and  the  sheriff’s  sale  will  take 
place  next  Monday.  Is  there  a  law  that 
can  stop  this  sale?  G- 

Pennsylvania. 

Does  the  Frazier-Lemke  farm  mortgage 
law  give  every  farmer  security  against 
foreclosure  for  three  years?  If  the  per¬ 
son  holding  the  mortgage  insists,  will  the 
court  order  foreclosure?  What  must  a 
farmer  do  to  avail  himself  of  this  law . 

New  York.  H*  E- 

The  law  that  our  first  reader  has  in 
mind  is  likewise  the  new  Frazier-Demke 
law  which  has  been  held  constitutional  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Under  this  new  statute,  a  farmer,  fail¬ 
ing  to  work  out  with  his  creditors  either 
a  composition  of  his  debts  or  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time,  may  petition  the  Federal 
Court  to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  to  stay 
all  legal  proceedings  pending  against  him 
or  his  property  and  to  retain  possession 
of  his  mortgaged  property,  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  under  the  following  plan  : 

All  the  farm  property  to  be  appraised, 
the  debtor  to  remain  in  possession  for  a 
three-year  period,  paying  a  reasonable 
rental  every  six  months,  and  if  the  Court 
so  orders,'  also  periodic  payments  on  the 
principal  due  to  creditors.  During  this 
period  the  farm  owner  can  be  said  to  be 
safe  from  foreclosure  or  from  a  forced 
sale  by  the  mortgagee.  But  he  must  live 
up  to  the  provisions  of  the  Court  order. 
If  default  is  made  in  any  of  the  payments 
provided  for  under  the  Court  order,  the 
Court  has  the  power  to  order  a  sale.  At 
the  end  of  the  three-year  period,  the 
debtor  can  regain  full  possession  and  con¬ 
trol  by  paying  the  full  appraisal  price, 
unless  a  creditor  insists  upon  a  public 
sale  so  as  to  realize  full  value  on  his 
claim.  If  there  is  such  a  sale,  either 
because  a  creditor  insists  or  because  the 
debtor  cannot  pay  the  appraisal  price,  the 
debtor  then  has  90  additional  days  within 
Avhich  to  redeem  at  the  sale  price. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  inves¬ 
tigated  H.  W.  Eakins,  trading  as  Long- 
Eakins  Company,  1128  S.  High  St., 
Springfield,  Ohio.  They  have  required 
the  concern  to  stop  advertising  that  they 
will  help  finance  prospective  purchasers 
of  their  machines  and  that  any  profits  in 
the  potato-chip  business  are  certain,  or 
that  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  the 
operation  of  the  machine  are  up  to  80 
cents  of  each  $1  taken  in.  Mr.  Eakins 
has  also  agreed  to  cease  representing  in 
advertising  expressions  such  as  “Wanted 
— Men,”  that  he  has  employment  to  offer. 
He  also  had  a  machine  for  making  cheese- 
krist  popcorn. 

Can  you  give  me  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  Joseph  Milam,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  who  some  years  ago  sold  us  some 
oil  royalties?  Mr.  Milam  made  pay¬ 
ments  up  to  September,  1935,  promised 
the  next  payment  in  September,  1936,  but 
it  never  arrived.  I  have  written  several 
letters  to  him  without  receiving  one  reply. 
Can  you  find  out  something  for  me? 

New  York.  w.  L.  K. 

R.  A.  Griffith,  U.  S.  Postal  Inspector, 
sends  us  a  good,  complete  report  on 
Joseph  J.  Milam,  as  follows  : 

“I  recently  made  an  inquiry  at  the 
bank  here  where  Milam  has  deposited  all 
the  royalty  checks  received  from  the 
properties  in  which  he  sold  interests  and 
find  that  the  money  has  been  disbursed 
to  the  various  royalty  owners. 

“Most  of  the  properties  in  which  Milam 
sold  interests  have  been  depreciating  in 
value  as  the  volume  of  oil  diminishes  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  royalty  owners  whose  interests  are  so 
small  that  the  amount  due  them  annually 
is  not  enough  to  justify  the  cost  of  is¬ 
suing  a  check  in  payment  of  the  same. 

“A  case  against  Joseph  J.  Milam  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  was  presented 
to  the  grand  jury  some  time  ago..  The 
grand  jury  refused  to  return  an  indict¬ 
ment  because,  although  there  may  have 
been  cases  where  royalties  were  sold  at 
a  price  higher  than  their  market  value, 
no  actual  misrepresentation  could  be 
proved  as  to  the  value  of  production  or 
the  value  of  the  wells. 

“The  statute  of  limitations  would  bar 
any  criminal  action  against  Joseph  J. 
Milam  at  this  time,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
is  sufficient  revenue  from  the  properties 
to  warrant  the  royalty  owners  in  asking 
the  court  for  a  receiver.  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  small  group  of  the  roy- 
altv  owners  to  make  application  for  a 
receiver,  but  if  such  action  were  taken  it 
is  probable  that  all  of  the  income  would 
be  used  in  payment  of  the  receiver’s  fee 
and  court  costs.” 

Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  a  per¬ 
son  can  put  a  claim  on  anyone  who  is 
drawing  an  old-age  pension  from  New 
York  State?  T.  o. 

New  York. 

Under  the  Public  Welfare  Law  of  this 
State,  Section  124-n,  it  is  provided  that 
all  old-age  assistance  is  exempt  from  levy 
or  execution  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 


My  husband  joined  a  suit  club,  pro* 
moted  by  Wayne-Townsend  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  A  dollar  a  week  was  to  be 
paid  and  each  week  a  suit  was  to  bo 
given  away,  the  winner  to  be  selected 
according  to  the  treasury  balance.  The 
agent  assured  my  husband  he  would  win 
a  suit  when  five  payments  were  made ;  if 
we  procured  10  members  a  tailored  coat 
would  be  made  for  me.  No  suit  was  won 
and  when  $30  had  been  paid  in  we  asked 
for  measurements  to  be  taken  so  we  could 
get  the  suit  promptly.  This  was  denied 
as  it  was  alleged  all  members  had  not 
completed  their  payments.  Then  when 
$39  was  paid  we  were  advised  we  would 
receive  word  as  to  date  of  tailor’s  call, 
but  now  they  say  no  tailors  are  sent 
out.  This  was  entirely  contrary  to  the 
original  promises  and  statements.  There 
are  at  least  five  people  in  this  vicinity 
who  have  had  the  same  experience.  The 
collector  takes  measurements  but  asks 
some  to  come  to  Philadelphia  for  same 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  pay 
fare  to  go  50  or  60  miles  for  something 
we  caD  get  nearer  home,  not  to  mention 
their  neglect  of  promises.  Can  you  help 
us  get  the  $39  back?  H.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  concern  wrote  that  they  would  not 
accept  the  responsibility  for  other  per¬ 
sons  taking  the  measurements  and  are 
willing  for  our  reader  to  come  to  their 
store  and  select  the  material  and  to  be 
measured  and  that  they  are  willing  at 
any  time  to  send  a  custom-tailored  gar¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
the  representative.  Wayne  Townsend, 
however,  finally  agreed  to  send  new  sam¬ 
ples  and  deliver  a  custom-tailored  gar¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  considerable  report 
of  disappointment  in  transactions  with 
suit  club  propositions. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading 
your  editorial  on  the  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Atz  Hatchery.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  how  many  of  the  papers  in  which 
Mrs.  Atz  is  a  large  advertiser  will  re¬ 
produce  this  article  of  yours.  I  am  afraid 
none  at  all. 

Nothing  would  clear  these  things  up  so 
quickly  and  easily  as  editorials  by  the 
publications  through  which  baby  chicks 
are  bought.  I  again  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken. 

Indiana.  c.  B. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Atz  record  a 
number  of  times.  The  International 
Baby  Chick  Association  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  doing  very  good 
work  to  eliminate  the  misrepresentations 
used  by  the  Atz  Hatchery  and  others  of 
the  same  type.  However,  if  all  the  farm 
papers  would  co-operate  and  refuse  to 
carry  the  advertising  of  such  concerns,  it 
would  clean  up  the  baby  chick  business 
quicker  than  in  any  other  way. 

I  received  the  letter  and  check  from 
the  corporation  and  wish  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  taking  the  matter  up  with 
them  for  me.  and  for  the  $15.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  get  all  the  pub¬ 
licity  I  can  give  it  and  I  wish  your  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  every  success.  F.  B.  E. 

Ohio. 

This  concern  corrected  an  error  in  our 
reader’s  account  which  had  occurred 
through  oversight  and  confusion  in  the 
records  and  we  are  glad  to  have  been 
helpful  in  straightening  it  out. 

A  man  is  canvassing  this  part  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  promising  to  get  govern¬ 
ment  loans  for  farmers  at  2  percent  with 
very  little  or  no  security.  He  is  asking 
$1  paid  in  advance  for  his  service.  He 
has  succeeded  in  getting  some.  His  claim 
is  that  this  movement  will  be  nationwide. 
I  think  his  promises  are  fantastic.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  graduate  of  Carlisle  and  has 
an  easy  line  of  talk.  s.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

In  addition  to  this  being  fantastic,  we 
always  discourage  advance  payment  for 
services.  It  is  time  enough  to  pay  when 
the  goods  or  services  are  delivered. 

I  hold  two  bad  checks,  issued  by  the 
Consolidation  Service,  York,  Pa.,  signed 
by  Paul  S.  Brothers  and  H.  A.  Hopple. 
These  men  bought  gas  and  we  cashed 
three  checks  which  went  bad  and  we 
had  to  make  them  good  at  our  bank.  One 
check  was  paid,  but  as  we  never  heard 
from  them  again,  I  threatened  to  start 
action.  They  begged  for  time  but  not  a 
word  from  them.  Can  you  help  me  col¬ 
lect  this  amount?  MRS.  E.  B.  L. 

New  York. 

These  people  are  indifferent  to  this  ac¬ 
count  and  our  lawyer  states  that  another 
account  against  them  was  also  uncollec¬ 
tible.  We  print  the  record  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  having  some  reference 
before  cashing  checks  for  strangers. 

I  sold  to  a  truckman,  Morris  Swartz, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  10  tons  of  cabbage  at 
$18  per  ton.  He  took  nine  tons  and  was 
to  come  back  and  get  the  rest,  but  he  did 
not  come,  nor  did  he  pay  for  what  he 
took.  A.  p. 

New  York. 

This  is  another  uncollectible  account. 
Swartz  neither  responds  or  makes  any  ef¬ 
fort  to  explain  his  neglect  to  make  the 
payment.  We  recommend  taking  time  to 
check  on  reference's  before  parting  with 
goods  of  any  kind. 


You  Can  Afford  This 
COOL,  Low  Cost 

Travel  Vacation  .  .  . 

Travel  the  cool  Great  Northern  route  into  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest  ...  to  visit  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Mt. 
Rainier.  And  going  or  returning  don’t  fail  to  stop  at  Glacier 
National  Park.  Here  in  “The  Land  of  the  Shining  Mountains” 
you’ll  find  scenic  wonders  beyond  description  .  .  .  and  luxurious 
hotels  or  cozy  alpine  chalets  for  your  stay  of  a  day,  a  week  or  longer. 


eg"* 


(Above)  Lake  McDonald,  Glacier  National  Park 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  escorted  tours  make  possible  this 
glorious  travel  vacation  at  most  reasonable  cost  this  year. 

Add  extra  enjoyment  to  your  trip  by  traveling  on  the 

Air  Conditioned  EMPIRE  BUILDER 

FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

GREAT  NORTHERN  Railway 

Between  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SPOKANE  •  SEATTLE 
TACOMA  •  PORTLAND 


See  your  local  railway  ticket  agent,  or  write 
M.  M.  Hubbert,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 
Great  Northern  Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue  at 
48th  Street  New  York  City. 


Get  FREE  Literature  on  the 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

Mail  this  coupon  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  City  for  your  free  copy  of  booklet  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  low  cost  rates  of  the  1937  Rural  New-Yorker  Scenic 
Tour  to  Glacier  National  Park,  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska  and  Jasper 
National  Park. 


Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

City . State 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 
ITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 
Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
erry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


rery  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving’s 

page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso- 
elv  free  Thousands  parts,  all  makes:  tremendous 
ee  savings  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

..  156  Knoxville  Rd..  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


0ISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

i|/C  MANrV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
w  EL  IflVUL  ■  lead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep- 
ally  lone  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
pted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargera.  Can- 
be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short  Five  year 
onditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT- 
\TURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY  .  88  Ster- 


X  3ST  V  B  3MTO  R  S 

ite  for  now  FREE  book  “Patent  Guido  for  the  In- 
tor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
proliminarv  information.  Clarence  A.  O  Brlen  ana 
man  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-W 

r»  - 1  J  ; Ilf m  n  P 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Yourl’atent"  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  S91  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F .  Paync,H.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


GUIDE  for 
POULTRY 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  AH  Important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 
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FARMS  THROUGHOUT  MASS.,  N.  H.,  VERMONT, 

with  a  good  milk  market,  also  poultry  farms.  Informa¬ 
tion  write  AUSTIN,  26  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Dairymen,  must  be  good  milkers  and 
understand  care  of  cattle;  also  two  or  three 
men  for  general  farm  work.  ASH  GROVE 
FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — .Willing  worker,  married  or  single, 
on  fruit  and  general  farm  in  village;  state 
age,  weight,  nationality,  wages,  past  experi¬ 
ence;  no  smokers.  ADVERTISER  3819,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  truck  and  berry 
farm  who  can  drive  car;  $35  month,  room, 
board,  kind  treatment  and  a  good  home.  W.  A. 
TONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  sensible  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  institution  for  children  in  the  coun- 
trv;  no  objection  to  a  woman  with  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  3841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Gardener,  caretaker,  married,  for 
private  residence;  apply  in  person  or  by  letter. 
MISS  ROBERTS,  Castle  Rock,  Branford,  Conn., 
furnishing  references  as  to  industry,  honesty, 
sobriety  and  wage  expected;  comfortable  house, 
modern  conveniences,  furnished. 


WANTED — General  farm  workers;  state  age  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL.  HOUSEWORK,  country,  two  adults; 

give  age.  references  first  letter;  $25  month. 
ADVERTISER  3884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  woman  or  girl  for  housework 
on  farm;  have  electric  washer,  bath  and  good 
home  for  good  girl.  CHARLES  P.  BROWN,  R. 
D.  1,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  farm-raised,  milk  cow,  plain 
carpenter;  able  board  self  Winter;  perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  3885,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN,  farm-raised,  milk  cow,  help 
cooking;  learn  care  of  prize  dogs.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  388G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Strong  healthy  man  to  work  in 
creamery;  must  be  experienced  in  making  but¬ 
termilk.  pasteurizing,  running  bottle  filler,  etc.; 
good  wages.  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


TV  ANTED — A  real  Holstein  enthusiast  by  one  of 
the  leading  breeding  establishments  of  the 
East;  must  be  an  excellent  dry-hand  milker, 
good  caretaker  and  feeder  and  one  who  takes  a 
real  interest  in  his  work  and  who  does  not  use 
liquor  in  any  form;  married  man  with  small 
family  preferred;  please  state  experience  and  give 
references  in  first  letter:  steady  work  to  right 
man  assured.  ADVERTISER  3910,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  for 
general  farm  work;  must  be  good  milker  and 
teamster  and  a  capable,  willing  worker  who 
does  not  use  liquor  in  any  form:  to  such  a  man 
a  steady  job  is  assured.  ADVERTISER  3911, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  and  wife,  Protestant,  white, 
about  35,  thoroughly  reliable,  conscientious, 
neat,  good  appearance;  wife  to  do  cooking,  serv¬ 
ing,  housework ;  man  to  do  some  gardening, 
some  driving,  cleaning  and  help  serve  if  needed; 
new  house  overlooking  water,  well  equipped, 
moderate  size,  good  and  convenient  quarters  for 
help;  three  children  aged  9,  8,  4;  references 
and  doctor’s  certificate  required;  salary  $100 
month  to  start;  this  is  good  position  and  per¬ 
manent  to  right  people.  Write  BOX  67,  River¬ 
side,  Conn.,  or  telephone  Old  Greenwich  7-0252. 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  live  in 
small  estate  seven  miles  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  .1.:  must  be  good  plain  cook,  take  care 
of  downstairs,  no  laundry,  family  six  adults; 
start  $40  per  month.  C.  L.  LIGHTFOOT, 
Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  CREAMERY  man  for  country 
plant;  pasteurizing,  manufacturing  ‘by-prod¬ 
ucts,  sour  cream,  butter,  buttermilk,  cottage 
cheese,  ice  cream  making  and  mixes;  we  are  a 
small  growing  dairy  looking  for  the  services  of 
a  reliable  and  responsible  man  who  wants  to 
make  desirable  connection  and  go  ahead  with 
fast-growing  business;  this  is  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  to  prove  himself — become 
manager,  and  take  full  charge;  give  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  letter,  stating  age,  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  also  state  whether  you  have  handled 
route  delivery  work ;  all  replies  will  be  treated 
strictly  confidential.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  country  woman  used  to  farm 
life  for  housework,  Northern  AVestehester 
County,  N.  Y. ;  state  qualifications  in  letter; 
good  permanent  home  1o  right  party;  $25  per 
month.  Address  ADVERTISER  3932,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED,  NOA\r,  or  later,  single  man  for  small 
poultry  and  dairy  farm;  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
references  required;  for  details  apply  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  RELIABLE  man,  general  farm  work, 
in  South  Salem,  N.  Y.;  good  dry-hand  milker 
and  teamster:  $45  per  month,  board;  no  booze. 
ADA’ERTISER  3938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEST-COAV  MILKER,  single,  for  three-time 
milking  for  A.  R.  work  with  Guernseys;  state 
age,  experience,  names  and  addresses  of  former 
employers;  $00  month,  room  and  board.  BOX 
38,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT,  FOREMAN,  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  commercial  farming;  specialize  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding.  Grade  A  dairy;  married,  American, 
strictly  sober;  private  living  quarters;  wife  as¬ 
sist  only  with  hired  hands;  give  complete  de¬ 
tails.  HOAVARD  BATES,  324  AV.  18th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone  AATatkin  9-1443,  to  9:30  P.  M. 


POULTRYMAN  OPEN  for  position,  thoroughly 
experienced;  abstainer  liquor,  tobacco;  single. 
ADA'ERTISER  3805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM  SEEKS  position;  hunters,  saddle  horses; 

best  reference;  experienced.  E.  AA’ITHERS, 
R.  2,  Putnam,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  31,  working  herdsman,  prefers 
position  with  progressive  breeder  in  Eastern 
States  by  November  1;  employed;  references; 
years  practical  experience  and  study;  salary  $20 
week  and  maintenance.  ADA'ERTISER  3887, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE-TRAINED  GARDENER  wants  steady 
position;  single:  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
3894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  AA'ISIIES  to  make  himself  useful  on  farm 
in  exchange  for  board  during  Summer.  HANS 
MEIER,  32  Fanelion  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AVANTS  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3890, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  RELIABLE,  experienced,  farm 
school  graduate,  best  reference,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  business  and 
agricultural  college  graduate,  desires  position 
fruit  farm  or  estate;  references.  C.  KOHLER, 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man  wants  light  general  work 
on  farm  or  private  estate;  experienced,  refer¬ 
ences;  have  driver’s  license.  A  NELSON,  448 
5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LADY,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  housekeeper’s 
position.  ADVERTISER  3933,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  37.  EDUCATED,  refined,  capa¬ 
ble  of  assuming  full  responsibility  raising  bat¬ 
tery  or  floor  birds;  familiar  with  pheasants;  last 
position  5  years.  ADA’ERTISER  3940,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


3  AND  4-ACRE  restricted  plots,  fine  view 
Ramapo  Mountains,  half  hour  AVashington 
Bridge.  213  feet  State  road  frontage.  800  deep; 
price  $1,200,  half  cash.  AVM.  SCHIMMEL, 
AValdwiek,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Plot  75x4X0,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 
BONSER,  331  Central  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm  in  Columbia  County, 
mostly  lessel,  good  buildings,  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  ;  will  sacrifice  to  settle  estate.  PAUL  MES- 
ICK  or  PAUL  MERAVIN,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


QUICK  CASH  sale,  25  acres.  $800;  70  acres 
$2,000;  both  improved.  FRANK  HOSKIN, 
AVhitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  for  sale,  about 
900  layers;  main  highway.  Route  35,  500-foot 
front;  4  acres.  C.  C.  HARDBSTER,  Keyport, 
N.  J. 


9%  ACRES.  $250,  near  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  wooded, 
elevated  poultry,  berry  land;  good  road.  E. 
SCHEFFLER,  Tophassee  Grange,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


HOME,  FIA’E  rooms,  bath,  light,  tine  shape,  % 
acre;  good  fishing:  $2,500  cash;  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md.  ADA’ERTISER  3883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Experienced,  single,  sober,  healthy 
farm-hand,  good  teamster;  state  wages; 
steady  job.  LLOYD  DECKER,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


IIANDY-MAN  FOR  poultry  farm,  Long  Island; 

steady,  $25  month  to  start,  room,  board;  must 
drive.  ADA'ERTISER  3888,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER  on  poultry  and  dairy  plant 
of  120  acres;  fully  equipped;  Central  New 
.Tersev;  share  basis  considered  for  experienced 
and  active  young  man.  ADVERTISER  3890, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEAA’ORKER,  4  adults,  light  laun¬ 
dry;  excellent  suburban  home;  $40  monthly. 
ADA;ERTISER  3S92,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2  MEN  AVANTED  for  farm  work;  must  be  good 
milkers;  one  must  be  able  to  drive  team  and 
help  milk  in  the  morning;  the  other  milk  and 
do  general  farm  work;  wages  $40  per  month, 
room  and  board.  SOREN  NELSON,  Montville, 
N.  J. 


IIOUSEAA’ORKER,  COOK,  capable,  quiet,  cheer¬ 
ful,  some  experience  with  babies  preferable; 
family  of  three,  one  hour  from  New  York;  pri¬ 
vate  room,  bath;  salary  $50;  reply  in  detail  with 
photo;  references.  BOX  544,  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN  to  do  cooking,  some 
housework  in  small  family  in  Summer,  AA’inter 
larger  family;  good  home  for  good  woman; 
treated  as  family  and  not  as  servant.  AVrite 
M.  AAT.  SANDERSON,  Letohateliie,  Ala.,  at  once. 


WANTED — General  liouseworker.  MRS.  FRANK 
J.  SCIIAA’ARTZ,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  AVANTED,  help  around  house;  good  home; 

state  wages.  MRS.  H.  SLOAT,  Springfield 
Ave.,  AVestfield,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  FARM-HAND,  good  milker;  steady 
position,  $40  month,  maintenance.  IRVING 
AA’AITE,  AVingdale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farming,  good  milker; 

state  age;  steady  job;  drive  truck  or  tractor; 
$45  per  month,  board  and  room  to  start.  T.  H. 
FITZGERALD,  AA’oodbridge,  Conn. 


EFFICIENT,  FULLY  responsible,  qualified 
farmer-herdsman  to  manage  and  furnish  all 
labor  on  progressive  145-acre  dairy-poultry  farm 
near  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  developing  I-A  dairy, 
tested  young  herd,  18  milkers,  14  heifers;  new 
machinery,  modern  equipment,  good  market, 
good  future  for  dependable,  trustworthy  family; 
shares  or  salary;  write,  give  references.  MRS. 
L.  GREY,  care  B.  Schwanda  &  Sons,  79  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED- — March  1,  1938,  tenant,  shares,  100- 
acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  shore  Seneca 
Lake,  Himrod;  owner  furnish  plants,  trees;  ten¬ 
ant  furnish  Ai  stock,  tools;  good  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity;  see  farm,  then  nARRY  H.  HAYS, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IIOUSEAVORKER,  MOTHER’S  helper,  willing 
worker,  about  30  or  over;  must  want  good 
home  more  than  high  wages;  own  room  and 
bath;  three  young  children;  completely  modern 
house;  20  minutes  from  New  York  City;  one 
dav  and  one  afternoon  off  each  week;  state  age, 
religion,  nationality,  wages  desired;  send  snap¬ 
shot  and  references  if  possible;  this  is  a  fine 
job  for  right  person.  ADVERTISER  3901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Dependable,  experienced  middle-aged 
man,  modern  poultry  farm;  steady  job,  good 
home.  $20  month.  M.  ZEITZ,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Tel  341  -J-l. 


IMMEDIATE  A’ACATION  opportunities;  board 
lodging,  exchanged  for  work.  PACKARD 
MANOR,  Chautauqua  (Lake),  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  —  Experienced  married  fruit  farmer 
for  assistant  foreman’s  job  in  Hudson  Valley; 
permanent  position,  good  house;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  complete  list  of  positions  held, 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3905,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OAVNER  OF  A  FARM  located  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  producing  Golden  Guernsey  milk,  de¬ 
sires  an  experienced  farmer  and  dairyman;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred;  permanent  work;  give  full 
particulars  as  to  qualifications;  state  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Address  ADA’ERTISER  3909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable  farm-hand,  good  milker  and 
teamster,  sober  and  industrious;  wages  $30  per 
month.  MAPLE  ROSE  DAIRY,  l’eekskill,  N.  Y. 


HELP  AVANTED— Thrifty  housekeeper,  intelli¬ 
gent,  interested,  cook,  serve  tasty,  attractive 
meals;  select  boarding  house.  MRS.  MEYER, 
90  Crescent  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  farm  by  year. 
ADA’ERTISER  3910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  milk  9  cows  and  assist  with 
farm  work ;  $30  per  month,  room  and  board. 
JOHN  QUELL,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Immediately,  woman,  white,  capable 
cook,  housework,  waiting,  small  adult  family; 
some  laundry;  steady:  $40  monthly;  references, 
particulars.  217,  SMITHTOAVN  BRANCH,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Competent  woman  to  cook  and  do 
general  housework;  Protestant  home,  three 
adults;  modern  conveniences;  good  room  with 
bath  adjoining;  good  wages;  references  ex¬ 
changes;  located  on  Seneca  Lake.  MRS.  C.  F. 
ROBBINS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Carpenter,  painter,  handyman;  $30 
month,  board,  room.  M.  S.  TABOR,  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Fattier  and  son,  both  good  milkers 
and  must  understand  farm  work,  handle  trac¬ 
tor  and  horses.  ADA'ERTISER  3921,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Active  farm-hand,  good  with  horses 
and  tractor  for  potato,  truck  and  general 
farming;  steady  job;  no  liquor;  $40,  room  and 
board.  BOX  27,  Jericho,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Energetic,  single,  poultry  and  gener¬ 
al  farm  worker;  steady  job,  good  home; 
furnish  references.  AV.  A.  AVERNER,  Mt.  Ma¬ 
rion,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  AVANTED — AVoman  to  do  cooking;  man 
to  know  farming,  cows  and  chickens;  $50  a 
month;  write  or  call.  YAEKERS  ACRES, 
Quaker  Farms,  Seymour,  Conn. 


MARRIED  HERDSMAN,  thoroughly  experienced 
with  feeding,  breeding  and  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  valuable  purebred  herd;  wife  willing  to 
board  two  or  three  men;  $90  month  with  house 
and  privileges;  only  those  giving  proof  of  char¬ 
acter  and  experience  will  be  considered.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  3939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  RETURN  for  four  hours  day,  handy-man 
have  cabin,  food,  opportunity  earn  money.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  —  Educated,  refined  housekeeper. 

Aries,  Leo,  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3920, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  HOUSEKEEPER  for  married  cou¬ 
ple  until  November  1;  attractive  electrically 
equipped  country  •  home,  18  miles  southeast  of 
Albany;  $30;  reliable  character  reference  essen¬ 
tial.  ADA’ERTISER  3927,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — To  take  complete  charge  of 
large  muck  land  development  in  New  York 
State;  splendid  opportunity  for  life-time  con¬ 
nection;  salary  and  profit-sharing  arrangement 
offering  unlimited  possibilities;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training  desirable  but  not  essential;  quali¬ 
fications  required;  thorough  knowledge  of  muck 
land  farming,  fertilization,  soil  tests,  power 
equipment,  drainage,  timber  clearing  and  crop 
marketing;  state  in  confidence  experience,  age 
and  past  connections;  reply  only  if  qualified. 
ADVERTISER  3928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Man  for  farm  work;  must  be  good 
milker;  will  consider  couple;  woman  to  do 
light  housework.  CARL  JOHNSON,  Todd  Hol¬ 
low  Rd.,  Terryville,  Conn. 


AVANTED  AT  ONCE  single,  able  man,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  sober;  $20  per  month; 
reference.  MRS.  ORA  KELLAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  —  AVoman  for  general  housework, 
family  of  four;  write  giving  age,  salary  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3930,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED- — Couple,  nice  Christian  home,  AVest¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. ;  own  room  and  bath; 
man  must  be  licensed  chauffeur,  good,  safe 
driver  and  butler,  also  take  care  of  lawn;  wom¬ 
an,  good  cook  and  liouseworker;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  five  adults  in  family  June  to  September, 
three  September  to  June  as  two  go  to  college; 
no  city  driving  necessary;  give  nationality,  re¬ 
ligion,  experience  and  references.  Address  BOX 
005,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


MILKER,  AVIIITE,  single,  sober,  industrious; 

care  of  20  cows  and  barn;  vicinity  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. ;  wages  $55,  lodging  and  board  in¬ 
cluded;  references.  ADVERTISER  3931,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Alert  young  man  to  help  develop 
Pennsylvania  farm;  some  knowledge  orchard 
work,  business  ability;  board,  small  salary,  plus 
share;  give  details  of  yourself.  ADVERTISER 
3935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORTICULTURIST.  TRAINED,  experienced, 
24,  desires  responsible  position;  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables;  salary  $50;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
3897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  in  agriculture,  farmer’s 
son  and  qualified  chemist,  38,  with  practical 
experience  in  diversified  farming  and  in  chem¬ 
istry,  here  and  abroad,  wants  position  in  re¬ 
search  work  or  as  manager.  ANDR.  TREF- 
FLER,  971  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  boy,  18,  desires  farm  work, 
Christian  home,  for  room,  board  or  pay.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY — Position  housekeeper,  companion,  first- 
class  every  way;  information,  references  glad¬ 
ly  given.  MRS.  INGERSON,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  MAN.  31.  married,  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  Heart  Christians;  some  experience  in 
farming,  painting,  driving  truck  or  horses,  han¬ 
dy;  desires  position  with  good  Christians  on 
farm  or  estate;  house,  fuel.  $40  month;  near 
New  York  City.  MARTIN  IIALVORSEN,  Port- 
ageville,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  FULL  charge  as  superintendent- 
manager  private  estate  where  conscientious 
man,  honest  labor  desired;  German,  36  years, 
married,  girls  8  and  10  years;  life  experience 
all  branches,  landscape,  flowers,  garden,  farm 
horses,  cattle,  livestock,  machinery;  sober  char¬ 
acter,  competent,  trustworthy,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  former  position  10  years.  OTTO  BURK- 
LIN,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  STATE-ROAD  farm,  3  miles  Cuba 
Lake,  10-room  house,  electric,  bath,  running 
spring  water,  nice  lawn,  35  maples  for  shade; 
basement  gambrel  roof  barn  for  53  cattle;  horse 
barn,  granary,  henhouse;  23  head  cattle,  2 
horses,  complete  set  of  farming  tools  included; 
100-acre  creek-bottom  land,  buildings  all  newly 
painted;  on  farm,  included  is  a  gas  station,  sell¬ 
ing  gas.  oil,  flour,  feed,  tires,  ice  cream  and 
a  full  line  of  groceries,  meats,  hardware,  etc.; 
a  little  stock  and  showcases,  scales,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded;  price  for  all  complete.  $10,000,  $2,000 
down,  balance  easy.  MARY  DOLPH,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — House,  some  ground,  well  water; 

must  be  reasonable;  in  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  FURNISHED  bungalows,  4  rooms  each, 
on  fruit  farm ;  $10  a  week.  $75  for  season. 
GRETCIIEN  HOBERG,  R.  3,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


50-100  ACRES,  HOUSE,  buildings,  75-100  miles 
from  New  Y’ork  City.  ADA’ERTISER  3895, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Small  place  for  chickens  with  chick¬ 
en  house;  rent  about  $30;  preferably  North 
Shore  Long  Island  within  commuting  distance 
New  York.  ADA’ERTISER  3898,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  stocked  and  eq nipped  poul¬ 
try  farm,  5-room  house,  electric,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  2-car  garage;  on  Federal  Route  40.  near 
A'ineland :  very  easy  terms.  EDNA  SMIRES, 
Owner,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


PROTESTANT,  REFINED  elderly  woman  wants 
permanent  board  in  country;  terms  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  18  years’  experience; 

estate  or  institution  preferred;  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  3904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  English,  40,  mar¬ 
ried,  children  9,  14;  lawns,  trees,  flowers, 
vegetables,  pools,  rockeries,  glass;  wife  help 
some  or  all  duties  for  small  refined  family; 
unquestionable  long  reference.  BOX  174,  Ma- 
liopae  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AA’ORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  no  family, 
aged  42;  life  experience  in  all  branches  dairy 
and  general  farming;  separate  cottage;  best  of 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  3900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  AA’ISIIES  light  work  five  hours  daily,  ex¬ 
change  room,  board;  or  all  day  for  pay;  un¬ 
derstands  poultry,  lawns,  painting,  generally 
useful;  good  clean  liouseworker.  ADA'ERTISER 
3907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’OMAN  AA'ISIIES  position  for  invalid  or  lady’s 
companion:  hospital  experience;  reference. 

ADA'ERTISER  3912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  General  store,  main  highway. 
STOUGHTON,  North  Charlestown,  N.  H. 


FARM — 77  acres,  stream,  0-room  house  and  3- 
room  bungalow,  also  other  bungalow  15x30  ft., 
one  room:  poultry  house  150  ft.  by  10  ft.;  wagon 
house;  many  outbuildings;  total  $5,000.  ADAM 
AA'ANDLING,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  FARM  and  citrus  land,  hard  road, 
convenient  town,  142  acres,  $1,200.  AVARD, 
Dade  City,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE; — Farm,  cheap,  with  buildings.  H. 
AA'EBSTER,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE)  DAIRY  farm,  electricity,  bath,  fur¬ 
nace,  running  water  in  barn  and  house;  real 
good  laud  and  buildings;  easily  carry  25  cows; 
located  in  Central  New  York;  priced  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  3899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — -Farm,  rent  or  buy,  near  Chester  or 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  refined  neighbors,  handy 
to  railroad  or  buses,  high  elevation;  will  use  for 
small  poultry  business;  electric  available;  pas¬ 
ture  for  couple  of  cows;  good  garden  soil;  please 
send  full  particulars  first  mail.  BOX  2135,  400 
E.  149th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  small  farm  or 
country  place.  ADA’ERTISER  3913,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN  farmer  wants 
work;  experienced,  references,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  moderate  wages,  but  good  home;  job 
as  chore  man  satisfactory.  ADVERTISER  3915, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  40,  single. 

temperate,  handy  with  tools,  plain  cook,  will 
work  on  small  place  for  one  alone  or  couple. 
ADVERTISER  3919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FULLY  experienced  for  respon¬ 
sible  position  desires  change;  sober  and  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable;  first-class  references;  married. 
ADA'ERTISER  3923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rOULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wants  employment.  ACKERMAN,  214-18  29tli 
Ave.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Forty-acre  old  farm,  fifty  miles 
from  New  York:  twenty-five  thousand.  AVM. 
R.  KEELER,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


52  ACRES,  TRUCK  and  chicken  farm  for  sale- 
house,  all  improvements;  one  mile  from  bay! 
minutes’  drive  to  ocean;  good  markets  at 
nearby  Summer  resorts;  price  $2,000.  P.  O 
BOX  6,  AVildwood,  N.  J. 


OAA  NER  OF  COUNTRY  home  in  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  (farm  with  2  furnished  houses  and  spacious 
buildings)  will  rent  part  for  very  small  rental 
to  well-recommended  farmer  and  wife  not  over 
45  years  old.  ADA’ERTISER  3902,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  AND  CROP  farm,  bordering  macadam 
road,  Cayuga  County;  convenient  to  busy  com¬ 
munity;  50  acres,  all  well  drained  and  fertile 
tillage;  9-room  frame  house,  excellent  view; 
basement  barn  in  good  condition;  garage  and 
poultry-house;  $2,800;  free  detailed  description; 
reasonable  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
Springfield,  Mass. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  no  children,  middle-aged, 
desire  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  insti¬ 
tution;  wife,  first-class  housekeeper;  husband, 
mechanic,  very  good  repairman,  understand  gar¬ 
den  and  chickens:  strictly  sober;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  JOHN  BECK,  Box  151,  Cornwall-on- 
Iludson,  N.  Y. 


STUDENT,  10.  EXPERIENCE,  Christian,  wishes 
work  on  farm  during  Summer.  SETH  HUB¬ 
BARD,  711  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  A  COMFORTABLE  and  congenial  home, 
well  educated,  28-year  man  with  thorough 
knowledge  and  experience  in  poultry  farming  is 
willing  to  work  for  a  minimum  wage;  illness 
prevented  acknowledging  replies  previous  ad¬ 
vertisement.  CTIAS.  SPINGARN,  care  Bind¬ 
er,  210  AV.  103rd,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED  In  New  York  State  by  competent 
farmer  use  of  farm  and  buildings  in  exchange 
for  services.  BOX  179,  Moliegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A’ineland  section,  15-acres  poultry 
farm,  dwelling  0  rooms,  bath;  large  poultry 
buildings;  sacrifice  because  of  age:  owner 
MUNDY,  Newfield,  N.  J.  ’ 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  Poconos,  near  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  year  around  or  Summer  home,  con¬ 
veniences,  fireplaces,  9  rooms,  6  acres,  stream, 
outbuildings;  secluded  but  on  main  highway 
ELSIE  PRICE,  Cresco,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  521. 
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Fertilization  of  Pasture 

Pasture,  the  cheapest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  feed  that  the  dairyman  has  available, 
is  usually  one  of  the  most  neglected 
crops  on  the  farm.  Yet  few  roughage 
crops  will  pay  bigger  dividends  than  the 
gra-ss  in  a  pasture  if  given  proper  fer¬ 
tilizer  treatment. 

Most  of  the  pastures  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  are  sour  and  will  re¬ 
spond  well  to  the  use  of  lime  as  a  top¬ 
dressing.  Lime  alone,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  for  maximum  returns,  but  when 
a  complete  fertilizer  treatment  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash  are  added, 
ideal  conditions  are  furnished  for  the 
growth  of  grass. 

To  demonstrate  this  fact  a  “run  out” 
pasture  with  largely  native  grasses  and 
a  rather  poor  sod  was  selected  in  New¬ 
port  County,  R.  I.  On  one-lialf  of  this 
plot  the  following  materials  were  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top-dressing :  24  pounds  cy- 
anamid,  60  pounds  superphosphate,  20 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  200  pounds 
hydrated  lime. 

The  other  half  of  the  plot  was  left 
without  treatment  as  a  check.  No  seed¬ 
ling  was  given  to  either  plot.  During  the 
season  the  plot  was  closely  grazed. 

The  following  Spring  an  application  of 
25  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
given  to  the  fertilized  half  of  the  plot  and 
during  the  season  no  grazing  allowed. 

Three  times  during  the  Summer  season 
(May,  July  and  September),  the  grass 
was  closely  cut,  weighed,  dried  and 
weighed  again  that  yields  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  an  acre  basis.  The  following 
figures  were  obtained  : 

Green  Wt.  Dry  Wt. 

Per  Acre  Per  Acre 

Fertilized  plot .  20,780  8,062 

Check  plot .  7,253  3,327 

The  cost  of  treatment  the  first  year 

was  approximately  $30  per  acre  and  $7 
to  $8  per  acre  the  second  year,  or  an 
average  cost  for  the  two  years  of  $19 
per  acre.  Not  only  was  the  yield  of  grass 
increased  approximately  three  times  by 
the  fertilizer  treatment,  but  it  was  also 
found  that  the  character  of  grass  had 
changed  and  that  the  fertilized  area  was 
nearly  50  per  cent  clover.  It  was  also 
noticeable  that  during  a  long  continued 
drought  the  fertilized  plot  remained 
green  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
unfertilized  plot. 

The  original  condition  of  the  pasture 
was  such  that  it  required  one  and  one- 
half  acres  of  land  to  furnish  pasture  for 
one  animal.  The  fertilized  area  furnished 
pasture  at  the  rate  of  two  animals  per 
acre.  The  untreated  pasture  contained 
15  acres  and  furnished  pasture  for  10 
head.  Had  the  entire  pasture  been 
treated  at  a  cost  of  $2S5  per  year,  it 
would  have  furnished  pasture  for  30  head 
or  an  increase  of  20  head  at  $14.25  per 
head.  This  cost  would  be  still  further 
reduced  the  third  year  as  only  the  nitro¬ 
gen  need  be  applied  at  a  cost  of  $8  per 
acre,  which  would  give  a  yearly  cost  of 
only  $4.83  per  head  for  the  additional  20 
COWS.  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Clean  Up  That  Woodlot 

Every  wild  native  woodlot  or  bruslilot 
we  see  along  the  roadside  would  be  vastly 
improved  if  fully  four  trees  out  of  five 
were  cut  down.  Last  Winter  we  decided 
to  make  a  real  job  of  a  two-acre  tract  we 
owned  which  had  for  years  been  a  tangle 
of  briars,  brush,  saplings  and  trees  strug¬ 
gling  for  light  and  air.  First  we  cut  and 
burned  the  brush  and  saplings,  not  large 
enough  to  save  for  firewood. 

We  had  several  problems.  A  clump  of 
white  birches  and  another  of  cedars  we 
left  undisturbed.  But  through  most  of 
the  two  acres  we  only  left  promising  trees 
and  in  no  case  except  where  a  double 
tree  was  interesting  or  two  trees  promised 
to  make  an  arch,  we  arbitrarily  fixed  a 
distance  of  40  feet  between  trees. 

It  was  a  pretty  tough  looking  woodlot 
after  we  got  through.  We  did  get  enough 
fireplace  wood  to  last  for  a  year  or  two, 
several  cords  of  it,  but  when  Spring  and 
Summer  came  around,  we  had  our  re¬ 
ward.  The  remaining  trees  took  on  a 
new  lease  of  life.  New  branches  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  trees,  no  longer  denied 
the  light  necessary  for  growth,  started  to 
become  shapely.  Then  we  put  up  a  “for 
sale”  sign  on  the  tract,  put  a  twice  on  it 
above  what  it  was  worth  at  prevailing 
prices  in  our  neighborhood,  and  as  we 
write  this,  we  probably  have  a  customer. 

C.  H.  M. 


ARE  EASY  TO  LIGHT  .  .  .  HANDY 
FUEL  RESERVOIR  HOLDS  2  GALLONS... 
OVEN  AT  PROPER  HEIGHT  SAVES  STOOPING 


•  There's  an  old  expression 
"Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does" — a  good  saying  to  have 
in  mind  when  choosing  a  stove. 
For  who  would  buy  a  poky, 
temperamental  stove  when  the 
most  beautiful  oil  range  of  all 
has  fast,  clean,  High-Power 
burners?  And  who  would  work 
around  the  ends  of  a  stove 
when  Perfection  ranges  are 
designed  with  all 
the  burners  lighted 
from  the  front?  Even 
the  TWO-gallon 
fuel  reservoir,  lo¬ 
cated  beside  the 
cooking  top,  is 
easily  tilted  and  re¬ 
moved  without  leav- 
ing  one’s  natural 
working  position! 


The  perfect-baking,  "live 
heat" oven  is  built  above  table 
height  to  save  stooping,  reach¬ 
ing  and  lifting.  Other  conve¬ 
niences  are  a  removable  burner 
tray  and  the  oven  heat  indicator. 

Visit  your  dealer  and  see  this 
all  porcelain  range  in  choice  of 
cream-white  or  snow-white; 
also  other  modern  Perfections  in 
great  variety.Choose  Perfection 
for  your  new  range 
and  get  both  beauty 
and  convenience! 

SUPERFEX  OIL  BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR— Ice  from 
oil  heat!  24  hours’  re¬ 
frigeration  from  only 
2  hours’  burner  opera¬ 
tion.  Continuous  re¬ 
frigeration  without  a 
constant  flame.  Re¬ 
quires  no  electricity,  no 
running  water,  no  con¬ 
nections.  Booklet  free. 
Send  the  coupon. 


cfhe 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY,  7823-C  Platt  Ave.,Cleveland.O. 

□  Please  send  me  the  new  High-Power  PERFECTION  booklet 
showing  modern  oil  stoves 

□  Also  your  booklet  showing  Perfection-made  SUPERFEX  Oil 
Burning  Refrigerators 


State. 


NOTICE:  Only  genuine  Perfection-made  wicks,  identified  by  the  red  triangle  trade  mark,  and 
the  name,  “PERFECTION"  give  best  results  with  all  Perfection  stoves. 


They  Co  Together 


WEEK 

0%$s? 


And  your  face  Enjoy  the  smoothest, 
cleahest  and  most  refreshing  shave 
you've  ever  had.  After  all  —  it's  your 
face,  why  not  be  kind  to  it  Give  your 
face  a  treat  right  now  with  a  Week 
Bantam.  Light  as  your  fountain  pen 
With  leather  carrying  case,  reversible 
safety  guard,  and  one  blade 

And  the  Week 
BANTAM  STROP 


Both  of  thesa 
Regularly  Sold 
for  $1.50 


Take  this  ad  to  your  nearest  dealer,  or  mail 
it  to  us,  and  save  50c.  You  can  get  both 
Razor  and  Strop  for  $  I ,  regular  price  $  1 .50. 


EDWARD  WECK  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138-r  Fulton  Street,  Hew  York 


.  .  .  you  have  learned  the  facts  about 
Soy-O-Cide,  the  new  concentrated 
water-type  spray  made  with  Soybean 
Oil.  Saves  to  %.  Repels  and  Kills 
insects  without  harmful  effects  found  in 
Petroleum  sprays!  Harmless,  ends  dan¬ 
ger  of  skin  injuries  and  overheating 
stock.  Effective  longer. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


Contains  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  enthusiastic 
reports  from  users. 

Address  Nowak  Mill¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Mfgrs., 
Dept.  13,  Hammond, 
Indiana. 


FOR 


FREE 

FOLDE 


FIND  OUT  about 
these  IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW 

ROOF 

LADDER 

NEW 
DOOR 
FRONT 


NEW 

DOME 

ROOF* 


Mail  a  postal  card  today  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  latest  Craine 
improvements. 

Handsome  new  dome  roof,  with  handy 
filling  platform,  and  roof  ladder  right  up 
to  the  ventilator.  New  doom.  New  ladder 
with  evenly  spaced  rungs,  safer,  easier 
to  climb.  Whether  interested  in  Mason¬ 
ry,  Wood  Stave,  or  Triple  Wall  Silo  .  .  . 
Write  for 

information,  prices,  and  Book  of  Beau¬ 
tiful  Silo  Pictures.  Beat  rising  material 
prices  .  . .  write  today. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

63  Taft  Street  -  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


FOR 

PR0FI' 


A  HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESS 

will  put  you  into  business  making 
good  money  ...  big  demand  for 
apple  cider,  grape  and  fruit  juices. 
Turn  undergrade  apples  into  money. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 
Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


Kill  Weeds 
with  Fire!  - : 


[Free 


AEROIL  BURNER  ,NC 


48-Pago  Booklet  No.  99Y  gives 
valuable  information  on  solving 
99  Farm  Problems.  Write — 

.WestNewYork 
k  New  Jersey 


3  Speeds  Fwd. 
and  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


_  _  .  par- 

dona.  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  woods.  Runs  belt* 
machinery.  2  to  5  H .  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  IMFG.  CO.#  (  Write  nearest  office} 
4707_  Front  St., _ Galesburg,  Kansas 


130-FWast  42nd  St.,  New  ...... 

58 12-F  Magnolia  A ve.  Chicago,  Illinois 
efid.p  North  4th  8t.  ~ 


.  M.  Y. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


SHAWBUALL  TRACTOR. 
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Laying  Hens 
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Th  ere  A  re 

GREAT  many  people  are  keeping 
out  of  the  poultry  business  because 
of  the  narrow  profit  margins  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  present  time.  They 
know  that  the  margins  between  in¬ 
come  and  outgo  are  now  so  small 
that  only  those  who  follow  the  best  management 
practices  can  remain  in  the  business.  However, 
many  poultrymen  are  yet  making  money,  and  will 
continue  to  make  money  right  along,  despite  the 
high  costs  of  feeds  and  the  comparatively  low  prices 
of  poultry  products.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
been  in  the  poultry  business  long  enough  to  steer 
their  way  through  difficulties  without  making  too 
many  serious  mistakes — the  men  and  women  who 
know  what  to  do  at  a  time  like  this,  and  do  it. 

The  poultry  business  is  sound — stable  at  all  times. 
The  determining  factor  in  winning  or  losing  in  the 
game,  is  management.  Good  management  will  bring 
one  through  a  world  of  difficulties  with  a  smile,  as 
well  as  with  a  few  profit  dollars  in  pocket,  while 
bad  management  will  just  as  quickly  put  one  out  of 
business,  with  a  number  of  debts  to  pay. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  no  better  time  to 
go  into  poultry  raising — or  to  engage  in  any  busi¬ 
ness — than  at  a  time  when  the  profit  margins  are 
extremely  narrow,  when  the  business  is  down  on 
bed  rock  and  only  the  best  management  practices 
will  make  it  pay.  Now  is  such  a  time  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  poultry  for  eggs.  Only  those  who 
know  or  learn  a  great  deal  about  raising  poultry 
for  eggs  can  hope  to  succeed  at  present.  The  begin¬ 
ner  must  not  only  get  a  good  understanding  of  the 
business  as  a  whole,  but  must  delve  into  the  details, 
following  each  ramification  to  the  end  and  noting 
its  relation  to  all  other  parts.  He  analyzes  his 
business,  considering  carefully  each  part,  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  make  costly  mistakes. 

A  common  mistake  of  those  commencing  raising 
poultry  for  eggs  is  that  of  investing  too  much  in  the 
venture.  Too  heavy  investment  in  land,  houses, 
stock  or  equipment,  and  the  resulting  overhead  of 
interest  and  depreciation,  will  make  it  impossible  to 
realize  a  profit.  These  items  should  be  adequate 
and  of  the  best  quality,  but  any  one  of  them  should 
not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  others,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  poultry  venture.  And  it  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  begin  in  a  small 
way  and  grow  big  than  to  begin  in  a  big  way  and 
dwindle  to  a  fade-out.  One  can  learn  the  principles 
of  sueeessfu1  poultry  raising  with  half  a  dozen 
chickens. 

Good  productive  stock  should  loom  large  in  the 
mind  of  everyone  beginning  in  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  poultry  for  eggs.  Too  many  beginners  start  with 
poor  stock,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
economizing  by  saving  on  the  initial  cost.  This  is 
a  serious  mistake.  One 
cannot  possibly  make  a 
profit  from  poor  stock — 
low-producing  stock.  It 
costs  practically  as 
much  to  feed  a  hen  lay¬ 
ing  70  eggs  a  year  as  to 
feed  one  laying  200 
egg  s.  Naturally  the 
high-producing  hen  will 
cost  more  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  look  at  the 
comparative  costs  of  the 
two  over  a  series  of 
years !  It  is  the  best 
policy  to  buy  foundation 
stock  only  on  a  quality 
basis.  Fancy  prices, 
however,  may  not  in¬ 
sure  quality ;  some  fancy 
foundation  stock  is  un¬ 
suited  for  starting  a 
laying  flock.  One  should 
locate  a  reliable  source 
of  good  stock  and  then 
be  s  1  o  w  t  o  make  a 
change. 

One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items  in  con¬ 
nection  with  producing 
eggs  is  feeds  and  feed 
costs.  It  takes  around 
30  pounds  of  grain  and 
mash  feed  to  raise  a 
pullet  to  laying  age,  and 
approximately  00  per¬ 
cent  of  the  expense  of 
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maintaining  a  laying  flock  may  be  charged  to  feed 
costs.  In  many  cases  failure  results  because  of 
major  mistakes  in  considering  this  item  of  expense. 
Some  poultrymen  spend  too  much  for  feeds,  some  too 
little.  When  feeds  are  high,  some  try  to  economize 
by  using  a  low-priced  ration,  regardless  of  results. 
This  is  a  mistake — just  as  it  is  a  mistake  to  buy  the 
most  expensive  ration  when  something  more  moder¬ 
ately  priced  would  give  equally  good  results. 

This  feed  problem  is  one  that  demands  constant 
study.  There  are  a  great  many  different  ingredients 
in  the  various  rations  used  in  feeding  laying  flocks, 
with  their  price  ranges  fluctuating  from  time  to 
time.  And  frequently  those  rations  made  up  of 
expensive  elements  are  not  always  the  best.  It  is 
well  to  use  the  head  and  a  lead  pencil  occasionally 
in  figuring  out  a  ration  that  will  give  best  results 
and  be  economical  at  the  same  time.  When  such 
figuring  indicates  a  change  make  the  change  grad¬ 
ually.  Only  by  such  changes  can  the  feed  costs  be 
kept  at  all  stable. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  the  management  of 
laying  flocks  is  that  of  labor.  In  producing  eggs 
for  market,  the  item  of  labor  often  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  between  profit  and  loss.  We  cannot  pass 
over  to  the  market  price  any  increased  labor  cost  in 
this  business  as  in  the  production  of  a  manufactured 
article  selling  at  a  set  price.  The  best  thing  is  to 
guard  against  any  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor.  This  is 
best  done  by  devising  methods  of  handling  routine 
work,  so  that  there  will  be  no  lost  motion  or  wasted 
time.  If  labor-saving  equipment  will  enable  caring 
for  a  larger  flock  or  shortening  the  hours  of  work, 
it  should  be  installed  if  it  does  not  add  too  much  to 
the  expense  side  of  the  ledger.  Also,  it  would  be 
poor  policy  to  keep  a  very  small  laying  flock  when 
one  could,  without  added  labor  expense,  care  for  a 
much  larger  flock.  Beginners,  of  course,  should 
start  in  a  little  way,  growing  as  they  learn  the 
business,  feeling  their  way  up  by  trial  and  error. 
This  is  simply  another  of  the  poultryman’s  prob¬ 
lems  demanding  much  thought  and  consideration. 

Two  other  things  that  vitally  affect  profits  in 
raising  poultry  for  eggs  are  volume  and  marketing. 
As  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  one, 
if  a  beginner,  will  do  well  to  start  on  a  scale  not  too 
large  and  grow  into  the  business.  A  small  flock  of 
high-producing  layers,  well  cared  for  and  properly 
managed,  will  not  infrequently  be  found  to  be  more 
profitable  than  a  much  larger  flock  that  is  receiving 
only  indifferent  care.  Too,  one  can  increase  the  size 
of  a  laying  flock  until  it  becomes  a  most  difficult 
task  to  manage  it  efficiently.  Yet  one  should  keep 
a  flock  of  such  size  as  to  require  one's  entire  time 
to  care  for  it.  A  great  many  people  make  the  mis¬ 


take  of  limiting  their  profits  by  keeping  the  flock 
too  small.  Such  people  should  expand  their  business 
and  thus  increase  their  profits.  Often,  they  will  be 
able  to  see  better  marketing  conditions  grow  out.  of 
such  procedure ;  for,  not  infrequently,  an  increase  in 
volume  is  just  what  is  needed  to  attract  buyers  with 
better  outlets  or  to  create  better  markets.  But  the 
poultryman  should  not  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  vol¬ 
ume  to  make  him  a  better  market :  he  should  bend 
every  effort  to  make  bis  product  the  best  that  can  be 
produced,  then  keep  everlastingly  on  the  lookout  for 
better  outlets.  Fresh  eggs,  properly  graded,  handled, 
and  marketed,  will  eventually  naturally  gravitate 
toward  better  markets. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  of  many  owners  of  laying 
flocks  to  give  too  little  thought  to  culling.  It  is  so 
easy  to  overcrowd  and  undercull  when  increased 
volume  is  the  object.  This  only  leads  to  trouble — 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Give  your  laying  hens  the 
required  three  or  four  square  feet  of  floor  space;  the 
seven  to  ten  inches  of  roosting  space,  and  the  one 
nest  to  every  seven  hens,  after  culling  until  every 
bird  in  the  flock  is  healthy,  strong  and  shows  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  being  good  egg  producers — 
then  you  ai'e  in  the  best  way  of  making  a  good  profit 
from  your  flock. 

Here  are  some  other  helps  that  may  be  found  use¬ 
ful  in  trying  to  widen  the  profit  margins  of  raising 
poultry  for  eggs : 

Roughly  speaking  a  laying  hen  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  about  $1 :  her  housing  around  .$1  more, 
and  other  expenses  attached  to  the  business  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  selling  her  eggs  are  some  $3  or  $4  more. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  varies  quite  a 
bit  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  at  different 
seasons,  even  with  practically  the  same  flock  man¬ 
agement.  However,  feeding  costs  will  vary  approxi¬ 
mately  from  seven  to  30  cents  a  dozen  eggs,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  character  of  the  ration,  the  time  of  year, 
and  the  geographical  location  of  the  flock.  A  good 
producing  hen  should  lay  around  200  eggs  a  year. 

About  one  foot  of  feeder  space  is  needed  for  every 
five  laying  hens,  if  the  feeders  are  accessible  from 
one  side  only;  one-half  of  this  space  is  all  that  is 
needed  if  the  feeders  are  accessible  from  both  sides. 

Laying  hens  will  produce  about  one  ton  of  manure 
a  month  for  every  thousand  pounds  of  live  birds. 
Water  should  be  provided  for  laying  hens  in  the 
quantity  of  five  gallons  a  day  for  every  100  birds. 
The  size  of  the  laying  flock  found  most  profitable 
for  the  average  farm  is  around  350  birds.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  broodiness  in  laying  hens  can  be  almost 
entirely  eliminated  in  time  by  breeding  from  hens 
that  do  not  go  broody. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  one 
phase  of  the  poultry  business,  and  it  is  only  by 
thinking  over  all  of  these  things  that  mistakes  af¬ 
fecting  the  financial  end 
may  be  avoided.  Where 
poultrymen  have  good 
stock  and  the  finances 
do  not  come  out  satis¬ 
factorily,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  the  man¬ 
agement  is  wrong  some¬ 
where.  There  are  many 
factors  in  management. 
Some  of  these  may  be 
missed  inadvertently, 
but  a  great  many  are 
the  things  that  judg¬ 
ment  tells  us  we  should 
do  as  we  go  along  — 
their  connection  with 
the  work  appears  so 
clear.  But  if  we  put 
them  off  until  later, 
they  are  forgotten  or 
the  necessity  for  them 
seems  doubtful  if  we  do 
think  of  them.  “Do  it 
now”  is  a  good  motto  to 
have  chalked  up  inside 
the  henhouse  door. 

There  is  no  more  sta¬ 
ple  product  than  eggs. 
They  never  are  out  of 
season,  Summer  or  Whi¬ 
ted.  Boiled  hard  or  soft, 
fried,  poached,  frizzled, 
scrambled,  or  that  won¬ 
derful  combination  some 
friend  of  man  invented 
—“ham  and  eggs.” 


Happy  Days  on  the  Farm,  With  the  Chickens 


Plioto  by  R,  W.  Hill. 
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An  Outstanding  Farm  Family 

Petersham,  Mass.,  is  noted  as  the  location  both  of 
the  Harvard  University  Forest  and  of  many  fine 
Summer  homes  but  it  has  a  further  claim  to  fame  as 
the  residence  of  an  outstanding  native  American 
farm  family.  If  Plato  was  right  in  stating  that  the 
true  aristocracy  in  a  republic  is  one  of  intellect  and 
of  character,  the  Gale  family  may  be  numbered 
among  the  aristocrats  of  the  Yankee  countryside. 
They  live  in  a  typical  old  homestead  on  Moccasin 
Brook  Farm,  named  from  the  Indian  footprints 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  stream  which 
brawls  over  the  rocks  and  under  the  trees. 

George  B.  Gale,  the  head  of  the  clan,  was  born 
on  this  farm  and  his  ancestors  were  among  the 
original  settlers  of  Petersham,  though  his  imme¬ 
diate  forebears  came  from  Heath  and  one  of  them 
represented  it  in  the  Great  and  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth.  While  this  story  is  largely 
about  the  achievements  of  the  children,  a  few  words 
about  the  parents  are  in  order,  since  blood  tells  in 


Delight  Gale 


human  beings  as  truly  as  in  livestock.  Mr.  Gale  is 
a  graduate  in  agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Maine  and  has  had  practical  experience  as  herds¬ 
man  at  Sibley  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.,  and  as  Farm 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home  at 
Togus,  Me.  He  has  declined  opportunities  to  be  su- 
perintendent  of  the  farm  at  the  South  Dakota  Home 
for  the  Insane  and  also  to  l>e  a  county  agent  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  in  Maine.  He  is  Conservation  Chairman 
for  his  district,  an  officer  in  the  subordinate  and 
Pomona  Granges  and  president  of  the  Laymen’s 
League  in  the  Petersham  Unitarian  Church.  One  of 
the  fine  things  about  farm  life  is  that  so  often  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  co-operate  in  their  various  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  this  record  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  reference  to  Mrs.  Gale's  patience,  knowledge  and 
the  good  example  set  her  children.  Her  service  has 
not  been  confined  to  her  own  home,  for  she  has 
manifested  good  citizenship  by  serving  the  local 
community  for  a  long  time  as  a  member  of  the 
school  and  welfare  boards.  She  is  a  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  intermediate  grades  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday  School  and  is  active  in  the  Ladies’ 
Union.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
She  has  l>een  a  4-H  club  leader  for  two  years,  first 
in  clothing  and  food  and  more  recently  in  food  alone. 

With  such  a  family  background  and  a  farm— un¬ 
usually  large  for  Massachusetts— of  300  acres  to¬ 
gether  with  nearly  as  much  more  land  that  is 
rented,  the  young  folks  have  had  a  good  opportunity 
for  making  unusual  records  in  4-H  work. 

Delight  Gale,  IS  years  old,  has  set  a  high  mark 
for  other  girls  and  boys.  Her  father  encouraged  her 
livestock  interests  in  1031  by  giving  her  a  Guernsey 
calf.  She  has  raised  nine  dairy  cattle  and  won 
many  prizes  on  them  at  fairs.  Prize  money  amounted 
to  $121.75.  The  value  of  all  her  did)  products  is 
placed  at  $731.61.  She  has  exhibited  at  Sturbridge, 
Barre,  Athol  and  Greenfield  fairs  and  in  the  4-H 
classes  at  the  great  Eastern  State  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  She  has  also  won  a  champion¬ 
ship  medal  at  the  Eastern  States  in  judging  cattle 
•and  prizes  in  knot  tying  contests.  She  and  her 
brother  helped  to  start  the  first  4-H  club  in  Peter¬ 


sham  and  she  has  been  a  local  leader  since  1933 
While  she  has  won  honors  for  her  work  with  cattle, 
she  has  been  even  more  successful  in  the  distinctly 
feminine  projects.  She  has  been  active  in  canning 
and  clothing  club  work  and  helped  organize  and  lead 
projects  of  the  latter  type.  For  five  years  she  has 
been  a  flower  garden  club  member  and  she  organ¬ 
ized  and  led  one  of  the  first  4-H  conservation  clubs 
in  Worcester  County.  She  has  also  participated  in 
room  improvement  club  work.  The  leading  4-H 
young  people  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
other  rural  boys  and  girls  and  this  she  has  ex¬ 
pressed  not  only  in  her  home  town  but  by  becoming 
a  charter  member  of  the  Worcester  County  4-H  Serv¬ 
ice  Club  and  actively  participating  in  its  activities. 
She  is  now  secretary  of  this  organization.  All  these 
things  have  been  done  while  she  was  taking  her 
high-school  course  in  Petersham  and  doing  her  share 
of  the  work  at  home  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm. 

Fitting  recognition  of  her  accomplishments  to  date 
came  in  1936  when  she  was  chosen  to  go  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress,  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  International  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago.  She  went  because  she  was  the  leading 
home  economics  girl  in  Massachusetts.  When  her 
education  is  completed  she  hopes  to  enter  the  exten¬ 
sion  service. 

When  a  representative  of  the  animal  kingdom 
makes  an  unusual  record,  people  look  to  see  if  this 
is  the  act  of  a  freak  of  nature,  or  if  related  crea¬ 
tures  have  also  done  well.  Judged  by  this  test,  the 
Gale  family  stands  high ;  in  the  younger  as  well  as 
in  the  older  generation.  Delight’s  brother,  George, 
aged  17,  was  picked  out  by  Harley  A.  Leland,  As¬ 
sistant  State  Club  Leader,  as  one  of  the  two  out¬ 
standing  Massachusetts  dairy  club  boys,  to  be  the 
recipient  of  a  $60  scholarship  to  help  toward  his 
higher  education.  He  is  a  senior  in  Petersham 
High  School  and  has  l>eon  in  agricultural  club  work 
six  years.  He  owns  10  registered  Guernseys  and  at 
the  Brockton  Fair  last  Fall — one  of  the  leading 
New  England  expositions — he  exhibited  the  cham¬ 
pion  female  and  the  third-prize  heifer.  He  won  first 
in  the  judging  contest  and  second  in  that  for  show¬ 
manship.  He  has  been  an  appreciated  helper  in 
dairy  club  work  in  Worcester  County. 

Philip  Gale,  aged  11,  carries  on  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion.  Few  young  boys  are  so  well  versed  in  animal 
husbandry.  He  is  well  up  on  pedigrees  and  will 
show  some  of  his  own  stock  at  the  1937  fairs.  He 
owns  three  cows  himself.  One  of  them,  12  years  old 
and  named  Goldine  Moccasin,  won  the  fat  contest 
at  the  Greenfield  Fair.  Another  one,  Birchfield’s 
Missus,  gave  birth  on  All  Saints’  Day  to  a  calf,  ap¬ 
propriately  named  Moccasin  Saint.  The  grand- 
sire  of  this  calf  was  the  highest  producing  sire  in 
the  Guernsey  breed.  This  young  boy  paid  $205  for 
Birchfield’s  Missus ;  a  cow  which  gave  35  pounds  of 
milk  daily  on  only  four  quarts  of  grain  and  twice-a- 
day  milking.  In  addition  to  the  three  cows,  young 
Gale  owns  two  heifer  calves.  The  cows  have  been 
bred  to  a  neighbor's  bull,  Green  Meadow  Nero,  whose 
dam  made  750  pounds  of  butterfat  with  her  first  calf. 

Doubtless  the  littlest  Gale  child,  Florence,  when 
she  gets  old  enough,  will  live  up  to  the  family  repu¬ 
tation  as  stock  breeders.  In  the  meantime  she  is  in 
the  4-H  conservation  club  and  last  year  won  a  pin 
for  work  in  the  food  club. 

The  Guernseys,  representing  a  specialized  dairy 
type  present  an  interesting  and  educational  contrast 
to  the  dual-purpose  cattle  housed  in  the  same  barn. 
The  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  took  fourth  place  at  the 
Springfield  Fair,  a  yearling  heifer  took  first  there 
one  year  and  a  three-year-old  Shorthorn  cow  won 
over  all  breeds  in  the  24-hour  milking  test  at  Green¬ 
field  Fair.  Another  won  third  in  the  butterfat  test 
at  Rutland,  Yt.,  Fair.  One  purebred  Red  Polled  cow 
is  credited  with  a  production  of  9.000  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year.  So  while  the  Guernseys  are  good — $750 
was  refused  for  one  of  them — their  beefier  sisters 
are  doing  their  part,  too.  Unlike  most  eastern  farms, 
Moccasin  Brook  does  not  sell  whole  milk  but  only 
cream.  This  practice  ensures  a  large  supply  of 
skim-milk  to  feed  the  calves.  In  past  years,  sheep 
have  been  raised  but  the  difficulties  of  fences,  dogs 
and  internal  parasites  have  caused  this  project  to  be 
abandoned.  Some  diversification  comes  from  maple 
syrup  production  and  the  large  pastures  suggest 
possibilities  in  raising  steers  for  beef  or  work. 

All  in  all.  Moccasion  Brook  presents  the  picture 
of  good  farming  and  good  child  rearing.  The  most 
important  crop  of  any  farm  is  human  beings,  intel¬ 
ligent,  co-operative  and  with  gifts  of  leadership. 
Without  the  backing  of  great  wealth,  this  farm¬ 
stead  shows  what  can  be  done  to  serve  society  by  an 
outstanding  farm  family.  K.  c.  M. 


Rambling  Along  At  Long  Acres 

Of  500  Newburgh  raspberry  plants  set  in  the 
Spring  of  1936,  about  100  survived  the  drought.  Of 
these,  all  but  a  few  froze  last  Winter  although 
Latham  and  Chief  nearby  did  not  freeze  at  all.  I 
get  reports  that  the  Newburgh  picks  hard  like  the 
Chief  and  so  I  am  not  mourning  much  although  the 
plants  cost  me  money  and  a  lot  of  hard  work.  In  my 
experience,  year-old  raspberry  plants,  commonly 
called  hard  plants,  have  l»een  a  consistent  failure, 
while  sucker  plants,  dug  and  set  right  after  digging, 
have  always  made  me  a  fine  patch.  Of  course,  to 
get  a  start  with  a  new  variety,  it  is  necessary  to 
order  plants  from  a  nursery  and  these  are  always 
hard  plants  but  after  that,  sucker  plants  are  better 
for  me.  My  few  Taylor  raspberries,  sent  me  by  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  survived  and  I  shall  ex¬ 
tend  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  they  bear  a 
very  large  berry  which  picks  easily. 

Strawberries  brought  very  good  prices  this  year, 
so  strawberry-raisers  cashed  in.  The  Blakemore, 


George  Gale  Jr. 


Dorsett  and  Fairfax  all  make  very  good  rows  but 
are  shy  bearers,  while  the  Beaver  is  a  flat  failure. 
In  fact,  old  varieties  like  the  Bederwood,  William 
Belt,  Gandy,  Aroma  and  Pocomoke  far  outyielded 
these  newer  varieties.  Senator  Dunlap  is  still 
raised  but  has  the  fault  of  running  small  after  the 
first  picking,  although  otherwise  an  excellent  berry. 
For  home  use,  there  is  no  better  berry  than  the  Gib¬ 
son,  but  it  does  not  sell  well,  being  too  dark  red. 

All  over  the  Middle  West  farmers  have  expanded 
their  corn  planting,  and  weather  conditions  have 
been  ideal  for  corn.  Potato  planting,  too,  has  been 
expanded,  while  beans  have  been  planted  on  a 
greatly  increased  scale.  Frequent  rains,  even  in  the 
dust-bowl  have  caused  grass  to  grow  rank  and  tall, 
with  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  extra  heavy  and 
fine  conditions  for  second-crop  growth.  There  are 
persistent  reports  of  rust  in  wheat  but  much  wheat 
is  already  matured  with  harvesting  going  on  in 
Southern  Kansas  and  the  harvest  belt  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  northward.  The  Fall  of  1935  saw  beans 
bringing  from  $1.75  for  pea  beans  to  $2.50  for  kid¬ 
neys,  but  last  Fall  saw  even  common  beans  bringing 
from  $6  to  $S  a  sack  of  100  pounds,  a  price  which 
definitely  put  beans  out  of  the  cheap  food  class.  I 
note  that  eanners  have  almost  doubled  the  price  of 
canned  beans. 

It  is  queer  how  a  person's  outlook  on  life  changes 
with  the  years.  From  20  to  30,  the  world  is  your 
oyster  and  is  sure  to  open  and  reveal  pearls.  From 
30  to  40  you  settle  down  to  a  sad  realization  that 
maybe  the  firm  could  get  along  without  you  after  all. 
From  40  to  50  you  awake  to  the  fact  that  life  is 
purely  a  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  all  so  confus¬ 
ing,  so  disheartening,  that  I  turn  away  from  it  all  to 
take  refuge  in  the  simple  things  again.  The  milk¬ 
weeds  grow  tall  and  green,  soon  the  two  friends  will 
be  back,  the  old  preacher  with  his  dusty  coat,  a  dark 
red  bug  with  long  feelers,  a  slow  and  solemn  bug 
which  wanders  slowly  over  my  hand,  stopping  often 
to  meditate.  Still  later  the  Monarch  butterfly  will 
lay  its  eggs  on  the  milkweeds.  Jack-in-the-pulpit 
stands  upright  preaching  his  sermon  of  endurance, 
faith  and  courage.  l.  b.  reber. 
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RADIO  DRY 
BATTERIES 


i 


FREPOWER 
FROM  THE  AIR 

No  more  buying  dry 
batteries  or  taking 
out  to  recharge. 


WINCHARGER 

DeLuxe  Model 

*17.50 


when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio. 


have  high  line 
power,  be  sure  to 

see  the . 

ZenithCity  Models. 
They  are  America’s 
mostcopied  radios 
— and  again  a  year 
ahead. 

ZENITH  RADIO 
CORPORATION, Chicago 

for  22  years 
makers  of  fine  radios 


CHILDREN  — 
GROWN-UPS— 
FATHER— MOTHER 
—DAUGHTER— 

and  the  HELP  — 
Everybody  enjoys  a 
Zenith 


Don’t  be  fooled.  If  you’re  not  on  a  power  line,  make  a  careful  investigation 
before  you  select  a  radio. 

There  are  two  broad  types  of  radio  offered  folks  who  lack  electric  power.  We 
make  both  but  only  recommend  one. 

The  6v  Zenith  Farm  Radio — with  a  power  operating  cost  of  only  50c  a  year 
is  the  set  we  recommend. 

The  other  type,  the  2v  dry  battery  radio  sells  for  a  little  less  money.  But  .  .  . 
“it  isn’t  the  original  cost,  it’s  the  upkeep.”  The  more  you  use  this  type  of  radio, 
the  greater  your  expense — the  more  dry  batteries  you  have  to  buy. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
farmers  are  today  operating  their 
6v  Zenith  Farm  Radios  AS  MUCH 
AS  THEY  WANT  TO— at  less 
than  50c  a  year  power  operating 
cost  with  a  Wincharger. 

They  can,  if  they  desire,  use  their 
Zeniths  from  sunup  ’til  bedtime — ten  or 
even  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Now  compare.  To  operate  a  2v  dry 
battery  radio  you  are  continuously  using 
up  batteries  which  cost  pretty  near  $10 
a  set  to  replace  . .  .  $10  regularly  against 
50c  once  a  year  . . .  that’s  SOME  DIF¬ 
FERENCE! 

Zenith  has  nothing  to  sell  you  but  a 
radio.  We  don’t  sell  batteries.  And  the 
6v  Zenith  Farm  Radio  uses  no  “B”  bat¬ 
teries — no  “C”  batteries  —  NO  DRY 
BATTERIES  AT  ALL — and  no  sending 
out  batteries  for  charging,  either.  Just 
Frepower  from  the  air  thru  Win¬ 
charger. 

Do  this.  Go  out  and  see  some  users. 

Talk  to  some  of  your  neighbors  whose 
Zeniths  are  running  at  50c  a  year  power 
operating  cost.  Learn  their  experience. 

Then  talk  to  some  folks  who  own  2v 
dry  battery  sets — and  COMPARE! 

Here’s  something  really  important, 
too.  Not  only  does  Zenith  give  you  city 
set  performance  at  50c  a  year — BUT — 
when  and  if  you  get  high  line  power  you 
DON’T  HAVE  TO  BUY  A  NEW 
RADIO — just  throw  a  switch  on  your 
Zenith  Farm  Radio  and  it  operates  on 
110  volt  power — becomes  a  “City  Set.’’ 

Zenith  Farm  Radios  are  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  farm  use  and  are  available  in 
a  large  variety  of  models,  all  mighty 
reasonable  in  price — terms  if  desired. 

If  you  already 


entertainment  — 
crops  —  markets — 
weather — planes — 
police — etc. 


I! 


EUROPE, 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
or  the  ORIENT 

every  day  or  your 
money  back. 


Zenith  offers  many 
models  —  all  rea  son- 
ably  priced  in  both 
Farm  and  City  sets. 


ComeWithUs 

to 

Visit  Glacier  National  Park 

■ 

Sail  Sheltered  Seas 
to  Amazing  Alaska 

Travel  Across  Canada  to 
Jasper  National  Park 

The  above  mentioned  features  of  the 
glorious  1937  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
give  you  a  mere  hint  of  thrills  await¬ 
ing  you.  Here  indeed  is  the  ideal  vaca¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  ideal  way  to  travel  and  see 
America’s  most  wonderful  beauty  spots. 
Here  is  the  oppox-tunity  of  a  lifetime  to 
travel  without  one  single  bothei\  This 
is  absolutely  a  worriless  tour.  Travel 
experts  take  care  of  every  detail  for 
you.  No  baggage  to  check.  No  ticket 
worries.  No  hotels  to  hunt.  No  tips. 


RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  1937  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon 
to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Name  . . . 

R.E.D.  or  St . 

City  . State . 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 


prepaid  prepaid 

prepaid  F 

•  O.B. 

CELERY  . 

...$0.50 

$2.00 

$3.50 

$3.00 

CABBAGE  . 

1.35 

1.80 

1  .(HI 

PEPPER  . 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

BRUSSEL  SPROUTS. 

. . .  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

1 .50 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

.  . .  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3  .HI 

Celery  Plants  in  lots 

of  5000 

or  more 

$2.50  per 

1000 

F.O.B.  Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All 
Plants  packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


RYE 

^  WINTER  WHEAT .  .  , 

Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  List. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  _ 
BOX  B  -  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


THIRTY  VARIETIES  LOVELY  IRISES 

Early  and  Late,  Labeled  and  Postpaid,  One  Dollar. 
Makes  long  blooming  Fragrant  Iris  Garden. .Order  now. 
Address  IRIS  NEWS,  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 


Dl  AMTS  PREPAID  —  Aster,  Beet.  Broccoli,  Eras 
rLHH  I  sels.  Celery,  Endive,  Mangle.  S.  Pota.,  Cau¬ 
liflower,  Tomato:  50-25C,  300-$  I,  IOOO-S2.75,  5000' 
$11.75.  Cabbage:  50-25c,  I0O-35C,  f00-$l,  I000-$l.75 
10,000-$ 1 175.  List.  Glick  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ball  Head 
Copenhagen  Market,  Red  and  Savoy,  field  grown,  $  I  • 
1000,  $8.50-10,000.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Tomato 
Plants,  all  kinds.  $1.50-1000.  Peppers  and  Egg  Plants, 
best  kinds,  $3-1000.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  BRISTOL,  PA 

Plontc  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free 
Dtrawberry  rlants  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300, OIK)  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  05  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  York  State 

July  21  the  vegetable-growers  will  jour¬ 
ney  to  Elmira  for  their  annual  Summer 
tour.  This  section,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  up-State  garden  areas, 
has  many  things  for  growers  from  other 
districts  to  see.  The  city  of  Elmira  is 
located  on  the  rather  broad  flood  plain  of 
the  Chemung  River  in  Chemung  County. 
The  Big  Flats  section,  about  10  miles  to 
the  northwest,  has  some  of  the  best  land 
along  the  southern  tier  counties. 

The  earliest  farming  on  this  land  was 
carried  on  by  the  Indians.  Sullivan  in 
the  report  of  his  invasion  in  1779,  said 
that  the  land  in  the  valley  along  the  river 
through  this  section  had  reached  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  stage  of  development. 
From  the  hills,  he  said  the  valleys  were 
a  checker-hoard  of  fields  on  which  the  In¬ 
dians  were  growing  fruit,  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins  and  squash. 

The  early  white  settlers  cultivated  the 
fields  deserted  by  the  Indians,  and  corn 
and  wheat  were  the  principal  cash  crops 
grown  on  this  valley  land.  About  1850 
tobacco  was  introduced  as  a  cash  crop  in 
the  Chemung  Valley  and  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  expanded  until,  in  1900,  there 
were  about  2,000  acx-es  of  tobacco  grown. 
At  that  time  tobacco  was  the  common 
cash  crop  throughout  most  of  the  valley 
land  in  Chemung  County.  Since  1900, 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the 
tobacco  acreage,  until  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  approximately  400  acres  of  to¬ 
bacco  grown  almost  entirely  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Big  Flats.  The  tobacco  grown  is 
cigar  type  and  the  crop  is  used  princi¬ 
pally  for  filler  and  binder  in  the  cigar¬ 
making  industry. 

The  soil  type  of  the  region  is  early  and 
is  well  suited  to  the  production  of  vege¬ 
tables  which  have  gradually  replaced  to¬ 
bacco  as  the  chief  crop  until  about  2,700 
acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  a  wide  range 
of  intensively  cultivated  ci’ops.  Since  the 
land  for  the  most  part  borders  the  river 
it  is  alluvial  and  is  known  as  Tioga  or 
Chagrin.  The  Chagi’in  is  an  alkaline  type 
while  Tioga  is  acid.  They  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter  and  vary  from 
a  silt  loam  to  a  sandy  loam. 

The  tour  will  start  at  the  farm  of 
August  Bottcliei’,  one-half  mile  west  of 
Big  Flats  on  Route  17  at  9 :30  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  July  21.  On  this  farm  Mr. 
Bottcher  grows  cabbage,  tomatoes,  beans 
and  carrots  and  other  market  garden 
crops,  as  well  as  a  considerable  acreage 
of  tobacco.  He  was  setting  plants  with 
a  transplanter  on  June  29  and  these 
plants  will  be  well  along  on  tour  day. 
This  farm  is  out  on  the  “big  flats”  and 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  garden  of 
Elmira. 

The  second  stop  will  be  at  the  farm  of 
Arthur  Bi-adley  on  Mt.  Zoar  Street  in 
Elmira.  This  farm  and  the  two  others  to 
be  visited  are  close  to  the  river  and  the 


Vegetable  Tour 

individual  fields  varying  greatly  in  size 
are  trucked  here  and  there  among  the 
various  little  streams  and  drainage 
ditches  which  in  flood  times  are  filled. 
The  banks  of  these  small  streams  are 
tree  planted  so  that  the  whole  area  pre¬ 
sents  a  sort  of  hide-and-seek  cropping  sys¬ 
tem.  Mr.  Bradley  has  00  aci’es  in  vege¬ 
tables  intensively  planted,  well  cai’ed  for 
and  kept  growing  rapidly  so  as  to  get 
each  season  as  many  crops  from  the  land 
as  is  possible.  On  this  farm  growers  will 
see  a  strain  test  of  10  vai-ieties  of  toma¬ 
toes,  as  well  as  a  lai’ge  block  of  toma¬ 
toes  pruned  or  trimmed  hut  not  staked. 
The  plants  look  vigorous  and  promise  to 
be  in  fine  condition  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  At  noon  dinner  will  be  served  at 
the  Southport  Presbyterian  Church  and 
President  Henry  Marquart  and  Secretary 
Lewis  Casper  will  address  the  group. 

After  dinner  the  first  stop  is  at  the  W. 
G.  Wrigley  farm  whex-e  110  acres  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  under  cultivation,  50  of  which 
are  irrigated.  This  farm  is  in  the  Maple 
Avenue  section  where  there  are  over  500 
aci-es  of  vegetables  in  a  solid  block.  This 
area  is  a  huge  flood  plain  cut  up  with 
ditches  or  small  streams  but  high  enough 
to  allow  very  intensive  culture  of  vege¬ 
tables.  The  chief  crops  grown  are  car¬ 
rots,  spinach,  melons,  cabbage  and  sweet 
corn.  Mr.  Wrigley  has  planned  to  dis¬ 
play  the  machinery  used  on  this  farm 
and  many  new  types  of  equipment  will 
he  shown. 

The  last  stop  is  at  the  farm  of  G.  A. 
Janowski.  This  farm  is  an  example  of 
market  gardening  farming  on  a  small 
scale,  a  horseless  farm  run  very  efficient¬ 
ly  by  Janowski  Brothers.  The  farm 
grows  many  vegetable  crops,  always 
something  to  harvest  and  always  a  new 
piece  ready  to  plant.  Guides  will  be 
stationed  at  all  turning  points  along  the 
route  and  the  Southern  Tier  Market 
Growers’  Association  at  Elmira,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  active  groups  in  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  promise  all  a  most  profitable  visit. 

W.  T.TAPLEY. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  10. — Vegetable  Day,  Marietta,  O. 

July  17. — Vegetable  Day,  McGuffy,  O. 

July  19-22. — International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

July  27-30.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst. 

July  27-31. — Farm  and  Homo  Week, 
Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs. 

Aug.  13. — Dairy  Day,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  14.  —  Empire  State  Honey  Pro- 
ducers,  Venice  Centei*,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14. — Field  Day,  IIolstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  New  England,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington. 


Two  of  the  Real  Beauty  Spots  on  the  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 


Top  —  Lalce  MacDonald.  Bottom  —  Mt.  Rockwell  and  Two  Medicine  Lake. 
All  aboard  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska.  Three  vacation  weeks  with 
congenial  R.  N.-Y.  friends  which  will  live  long  in  memory.  Between  July  24  and 
August  13,  our  itinerary  includes  the  American  Rockies,  Glacier  Park,  Seattle, 
Skagway,  Lake  Bennett,  .Juneau,  Vancouver,  Canadian  Rockies,  Edith  Cavell  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Winnipeg.  Further  details  on  this  Eighth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour  on  page  545. 
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We  Saved  72  Gallons 
Of  Fuel  In  Working 
One  12-Acre  Field" 


says  Miss  Louisa  I.  Marlin, 
manager  of  The  Old  Brick 
Farm  at  Orwell,  Ohio. 


“WORKING  TIME  WAS  CUT  56 U 
HOURS  when  we  used  a  high  com¬ 
pression  tractor  and  regular-grade 
gasoline”  adds  Miss  Martin.  She 
is  shown  here  in  Napoleon  s  chair 
from  the  Throne  Room  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  This  historic  antique  is  in 
The  Old  Brick  Farm  Museum. 


The  streamlined  Cletrac  “E”  to  the  right  is  pulling  an  8-foot  double  tandem  disk  and  a  1500- 
pound  cxdtipacker.  The  one  to  the  left  pulls  a  12-foot  drill.  Both  Cletracs  have  oil 


nh  nrt  npn 


h-nvin-ron  wni/ro 


After  the  Irises.  —  The  middle  of 
June  found  the  tall  bearded  Irises  gone, 
but  the  Japanese  Irises  followed  at  their 
heels,  and  continued  the  garden  proces¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  constant 
succession  of  bloom  in  a  garden  that  is 
mainly  perennials,  and  we  always  find  it 
necessary  to  have  some  annuals  to  fill  in 
the  bare  spots  later.  Peonies  and  tall 
bearded  Irises  make  such  a  gorgeous 
show  that  they  are  greatly  missed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Shirley  poppies  that  were  sown 
in  the  Fall  are  a  bright  spot,  while  some 
Spring  sowings  will  come  on  later. 
Among  the  perennials  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata  was  coming  to  the  peak  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  and  continues  to  give  more 
flowers  if  they  are  cut  off  promptly,  and 
not  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  The  peren¬ 
nial  Gaillardias,  which  began  in  June, 
give  plenty  of  flowers  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  if  the  fading  blooms  are  always  cut. 
The  Pyrethrums  or  painted  daisies,  rose, 
flesh,  crimson  and  white,  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  June,  and  will  bloom  abun¬ 
dantly  later  if  cut  down  after  the  first 
blooming  is  over.  The  botanists  call  these 
Chrysanthemums  now ;  Pyrethrum  rose- 
urn  of  the  catalogs  is  properly  Chrysan¬ 
themum  coccineum.  These  plants  do  well 
in  partial  shade,  but  they  must  have  per¬ 
fect  drainage ;  a  heavy  soil  where  water 
lodges  does  not  suit  them  at  all.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  or  from  di¬ 
visions  of  the  old  plants  made  in  Spring. 

Sweet  Peas. — This  is  the  first  season 
we  have  grown  sweet  peas  in  many 
years,  and  their  profusion  of  bloom  is 
really  surprising.  Our  locality  is  not 
ordinarily  very  congenial  for  these 
plants ;  drought  sets  in  early  most  sea¬ 
sons,  and  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  very 
warm  just  when  they  are  making  buds. 
This  year  we  tried  plants  started  in  a 
greenhouse :  they  were  strong  and  sturdy, 
four  to  six  inches  high,  when  set  out 
April  10.  The  ground  had  been  limed 
last  Fall,  and  treated  with  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  Spring,  the  rows  set  to  run 
north  and  south  which  according  to  old 
country  tradition,  is  the  way  to  set  all 
peas.  They  were  trained  on  string ;  we 
do  not  care  for  the  chicken  wire  often 
used  for  this  purpose,  because  the  metal 
gets  very  hot  in  warm  sunshine,  and  we 
think  injures  the  tender  growth.  Twiggy 
brush  is  excellent,  but  not  so  tidy  in  an 
ornamental  garden.  We  had  some  trou¬ 
ble  at  first,  because  our  string,  which  was 
neatly  latticed  over  stay  wires  at  top  and 
bottom,  became  bunched  and  tangled  in 
an  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  fash¬ 
ion.  needing  almost  daily  replacement. 
The  mystery  was  solved  when  we  saw  a 
pair  of  robins  vigorously  attacking  the 
string,  and  trying  to  tear  it  off  for  their 
home-building  activities.  We  thought 
them  rather  ungrateful,  for  we  always 
put  fragments  of  string  and  bits  of  wool 
or  other  fiber  in  the  trees  for  the  use  of 
birds  during  the  nesting  period.  Of 
course  the  sweet  peas  do  not  last,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  gone  during  July,  when 
their  place  will  be  filled  by  Zinnias  and 
other  annuals  now  coming  on  for  that 
purpose.  The  sweet  peas  were  preceded 
by  dwarf  Irises  and  early  Spring  bulbs. 
A  good  deal  of  thought  and  hard  work  is 
needed  to  keep  up  a  display  of  flowers  in 
a  home  garden  where  there  is  no  green¬ 
house. 


Orange  Glow  Vine. — We  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  vine  for  Summer  planting  which 
is  new  to  us,  and  which  is  said  to  be  rare. 
Introduced  as  Orange  Glow  vine,  its  bo¬ 
tanical  name  is  Senecio  confusus.  The 
Senecios,  which  include  the  plants  known 
commercially  as  Cinerarias,  form  a  very 
large  family,  some  hardy,  some  tender; 
their  common  name  is  groundsel  or  rag¬ 
wort.  Senecio  confusus  is  a  vine  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  six  feet ;  it  has  at¬ 
tractive  foliage  and  large  clusters  of 
brilliant  orange  daisy-like  flowers  during 
the  Summer.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
so  we  have  given  it  a  warm  sunny  place, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  its  bloom.  The 
description  given  is  so  distinct  from  the 
Summer  vines  ordinarily  planted  that  it 
should  prove  very  noticeable.  Many  old- 
fashioned  window  gardeners  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  climbing  plant  known  as  German 
ivy,  with  its  bright  green  angled  leaves; 
this  is  a  Senecio,  botanically  Senecio 
mikanioides,  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It. 
is  not  showy  in  bloom,  producing  clus¬ 
ters  of  small  yellow  disk  flowers,  but  as 
we  remember  it  is  rarely  bloomed  under 
window  conditions,  though  it  grew  luxu¬ 
riantly.  Another  of  the  tender  Senecios 
is  the  branching  plant  with  woolly  white, 
stems  and  leaves  known  as  dusty  miller; 
this  is  Senecio  cineraria.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  where  it  stands  the  Winter,  and  is 
said  to  live  over  in  the  North  with  pro¬ 
tection,  though  it  has  not  survived  with 


us.  This  is  not  the  only  plant  known  as 
dusty  miller,  for  the  same  popular  name 
is  given  to  white-leaved  Centaurea. 

Alum  Hoot  or  Coral  Bells. — One  of 
the  prettiest  plants  in  a  neighbor's  rock 
garden  is  Heuchera,  commonly  called 
alum  root  or  coral  bells,  and  we  look  at 
it  enviously,  for  our  plants  were  killed 
out  during  the  hard  preceding  Winter. 
The  Ileuclieras  are  perennials  with  neat 
heart-shaped  foliage,  bearing  graceful  lit¬ 
tle  flowers  in  panicles  held  well  above  the 
leaves.  The  blossoms  are  red,  pink,  crim¬ 
son  or  white,  and  the  newer  hybrids  have 
especially  handsome  leaves  veined  or 
tinted  with  bronze  or  reddish  brown,  so 
that  the  plants  are  very  attractive 
throughout  the  season.  While  especial¬ 
ly  good  for  the  rock  garden,  the  Ileu- 
cheras  are  excellent  for  edging  walks  or 
borders.  They  like  a  fairly  rich  but  well- 
drained  soil,  and  an  open  and  sunny  sit¬ 
uation.  They  are  planted  either  in  Fall 
or  early  Spring,  and  should  be  lifted  and 
divided  every  third  year,  or  the  clumps 
become  too  crowded.  A  top-dressing  of 
old  manure  in  Spring,  will  give  them  a 
good  start.  The  Ileueheras  are  natives 
of  North  America,  chiefly  the  western 
section.  The  garden  varieties  are,  we 
believe  derived  from  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
from  Mexico,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  from  Heuchera  brizoides,  the  latter 
being  described  by  botanists  as  a  reputed 
hybrid  from  the  Californian  Heuchera 
lithophila.  In  their  native  conditions  the 
Ileueheras  grow  on  cliffs  and  mountain¬ 
sides.  The  name  of  alum  root  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  some  va¬ 
rieties  are  powerfully  astringent,  while 
the  airy  panicle  of  nodding  blossoms  sug¬ 
gests  the  name  of  coral  bells,  several  va¬ 
rieties  being  a  lovely  coral  color. 

The  Korean  Chrysanthemums.  — 
The  Korean  hybrids  we  planted  last  year 
proved  disappointing  as  to  hardiness,  and 
we  only  have  three  left  from  our  original 
dozen.  The  Winter  was  comparatively 
mild,  we  had  no  excessively  cold  weather, 
and  the  plants  were  lightly  mulched  to 
prevent  heaving.  We  should  feel  that 
their  loss  was  due  to  some  defect  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener  if  we  had  not  heard 
of  two  other  cases  in  our  district  where 
the  same  trouble  occurred ;  these  other 
gardeners  undoubtedly  gave  good  care. 
These  were  the  extra  early  flowering  va¬ 
rieties.  One  of  our  survivors  is  Hestia, 
which  is  particularly  pretty’,  a  semi-dou¬ 
ble  flower  with  rose-pink  rays  around  a 
small  yellow  disk.  The  old  pompon  and 
single  Chrysanthemums  which  we  have 
had  for  many  years  seem  able  to  survive 
any  New  Jersey  Winter.  The  singles  and 
semi-doubles  include  some  particularly 
fine  colors. 

Perennial  Everlasting  Peas. — Our 
back  fence  becomes  a  tangle  of  roses  and 
perennial  peas  every  Summer,  giving  us 
plenty  of  material  for  cutting.  The  per¬ 
ennial  peas  are  scentless,  and  cannot 
compete  with  sweet  peas  either  in  per¬ 
fume  or  size  of  bloom,  but  when  the  roots 
are  once  established  they  come  up  year 
after  year  without  any  care,  and  give  a 
profusion  of  bloom.  We  cut  the  foliage 
to  use  as  greenery,  because  its  graceful 
bright  green  sprays  mix  so  well  with 
other  flowers,  and  it  is  excellent  with 
sweet  peas,  rather  than  cutting  too  much 
of  their  own  foliage.  The  flowers  of  the 
type  are  a  deep  rose,  but  there  are  both 
red  and  white  varieties,  and  the  im¬ 
proved  forms  give  more  flowers  on  a 
spray  than  the  original  type.  The  peren¬ 
nial  pea  is  exceeding  robust  in  growth, 
when  it  once  gets  a  start,  but  it  does  not 
like  to  be  moved,  as  the  roots  go  down  so 
deeply,  so  sometimes  when  roots  are 
transplanted  they  do  not  make  much 
growth  the  first  season.  It  is  easily 
grown  from  seed  if  the  seed  is  planted 
in  late  Summer  or  Fall,  as  soon  as  ripe. 
We  had  some  difficulty  in  starting  it  at 
first  from  roots ;  now  we  have  to  be  very 
hard-hearted  in  pulling  out  self-sown 
seedlings  among  other  perennials.  This 
is  an  excellent  plant  to  cover  a  rough 
bank,  for  it  likes  to  trail  over  a  sunny 
slope.  It  dies  down  completely  in  Fall, 
but  starts  up  in  early  Spring.  It  is  an 
excellent  Summer  screen  on  a  fence  or 
trellis,  the  tendrils  clinging  to  netting  or 
other  support.  A  busy  gardener  will 
find  perennial  vines  of  reliable  hardiness 
preferable  to  annuals,  as  they  are  al¬ 
ways  there  without  the  trouble  of  plant¬ 
ing  or  seed-sowing  each  Spring.  Peren¬ 
nial  pea,  Japanese  honeysuckle,  silver 
lace  vine  (Polygonum  Auberti )  and  Cle¬ 
matis  paniculata  are  four  reliables,  giving 
a  wealth  of  beauty  with  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention,  though  we  admit  that  the  honey¬ 
suckle  will  take  over  the  whole  garden 
if  not  restrained.  e.  t.  uoyle. 


T'HE  Old  Brick  Farm  at  Orwell, 
Ohio,  has  been  owned  by  onefamily 
for  105  years.  Its  500  acres  have  been 
worked  with  oxen,  mules,  horses,  low 
compression  tractors  and  high  com¬ 
pression  tractors.  It  has  been  man¬ 
aged  since  1918  by  Miss  Martin,  who 
judges  the  worth  of  high  compression 
tractors  and  regular  grade  gasoline 
from  her  records. 

She  says:  ‘‘Here’s  our  experience 
on  a  12-acre  plot  in  two  different 
years.  The  old  low  compression  trac¬ 
tor,  pulling  two  plows,  took  81 M  hours 
to  plow,  fit  and  drill.  It  burned  142 
gallons  of  low  grade  fuel.  The  oats 
were  not  in  until  June  6.  The  high 
compression  Cletrac,  pulling  three 
plows,  took  23  hours  to  plow,  fit  and 
drill.  It  burned  70  gallons  of  regular- 
grade  gasoline.  The  oats  were  in  by 
May  11.  In  other  words,  the  high 
compression  tractor  took  only  28% 
of  the  former  time,  6  gallons  of  fuel 
an  acre  less,  and  planting  was  fin¬ 
ished  almost  a  month  earlier. 

“As  another  example,  the  old  low 
compression  tractor,  burning  gasoline. 


used  3.8  gallons  an  hour  disking  with 
an  8-foot  double  tandem  disk.  In  the 
same  15-acre  plot  the  next  day.  May 
23, 1936,  the  high  compression  Cletrac 
used  1.4  gallons  an  hour,  pulling  the 
same  disk  and  a  1500-pound  8-foot 
cultipacker,  which  left  the  ground 
ready  to  drill.” 

More  power  for  your  tractor 

You  can  get  more  power  from  your 
tractor  by  using  regular  grade  gaso¬ 
line  and  setting  the  manifold  to  the 
“cold”  position.  You  can  increase  this 
power  greatly  by  high  compression  ing 
your  tractor,  using  high  compression 
(“altitude”)  pistons  or  high  compres¬ 
sion  heads  that  most  tractor  com¬ 
panies  make  for  installation  in  present 
equipment.  When  you  buy  a  new 
tractor,  specify  a  high  compression 
engine  and  use  regular  grade  gasoline. 
Then  you  will  get  the  added  power 
and  fuel  economy  of  high  compres¬ 
sion.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for 
regular  and  premium  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy 


GOOD  GASOLINE 


FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1 .  OO  Postpaid 
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r  EASIER  TO  LOAD 

The  lower,  easy-loading 
box  of  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  is  only  hip  high 
and  is  uniformly  low  from 
front  to  rear.  This  easy- 
loading  feature  does  away 
with  high  pitching— -the 
hard  work  in  hauling 
manure.  . 


r  EASIER  TO  PULL 

You  don’t  pull  the  life  out 
of  your  horses  with  the 
John  Deere  Spreader.  Two 
horses  handle  it  easily  in 
average  conditions.  Higher 
draft-reducing  drive  wheels 
and  roller  bearings  on  all 
three  beaters  insure  lighter 


LASTS  LONGER 

Mounting  the  beater  on 
the  axle  permits  simpler, 
longer-lived  construction. 
Here’s  real  proof — actual 
repair  costs  on  the  first 
250,000  John  Deere  Spread¬ 
ers  sold  have  averaged  less 
than  73  cents  a  year. 


JOHN  DEERE 


SPREADER 

WITH  THE 

BEATER 

ON  THE 

^  AXLE  „ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Boto  a  Thrifty  Field  of  Potatoes  May  Look 


Name  . . . . 

R.F.D.  or  St . . 

City  . State 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiuii 


See  this  better  spreader  at 
your  John  Deere  dealer’s.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  on  your  farm. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Depl.  S-137. 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the 
John  Deere  Spreader. 

Name . . . 

Town . State . 


Handling  a  New  Garden 


We  have  started  a  garden  in  a  new  lo¬ 
cation.  Many  years  ago  it  was  the  barn¬ 
yard.  The  area  is  about  one-third  acre. 
This  Spring  it  was  deeply  plowed  and 
harrowed,  about  six  weeks  later  it  was 
harrowed  again  with  disk  and  spring- 
tooth  tools,  between  the  borrowings  a 
ton  of  lime  was  spread  on  the  land.  Buck¬ 
wheat  was  then  planted  and  is  now  about 
10  inches  high,  this  was  planted  to  choke 
the  grass  and  to  be  turned  under. 

We  have  had  a  garden  about  25  years 
and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  the 
same  time,  too,  but  never  befoi'e  a  gar¬ 
den  that  was  not  crowded.  Now  we 
think  there  is  room  in  plenty.  There  are 
only  two  of  us. 

We  plan  to  put  in  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries  and  asparagus.  Would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  that  these  be  put  in  this  Fall  or 
wait  until  Spring?  Would  you  plant 
each  in  a  single  row  (they  can  he  100 
feet  long  if  necessary)  or  put  them  in 
blocks?  What  mixture  of  commercial 
fertilizer  shall  we  use?  Does  salt  help 
an  asparagus  bed?  Next  Spring  we  shall 
plant  the  usual  assortment  of  vegetables. 

Connecticut.  R.  w.  E. 

This  spot  should  make  a  very  good 
garden  ground  after  a  little  time.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  gardens  made 
in  such  places  and  found  that  it  might 
take  two  years  before  the  ground  got  into 
what  could  be  called  good  garden  condi¬ 
tion.  The  treatment  you  are  giving  it 
seems  all  right. 

There  is  some  advantage  in  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  of  these  various  berries,  provided  you 
can  get  the  plants  in  good  shape  for  that 
purpose.  Whatever  you  get  set  in  the 
Fall  is  on  hand  ready  to  start  growing  as 
early  in  Spring  as  there  is  any  chance, 
and  frequently  such  plants  will  get  quite 
a  little  start  over  the  Spring-set  plants. 

I  like  to  have  rows  of  these  things 
rather  than  beds  or  bunches.  The  rows 
are  convenient  to  work  and  one  can  get 
at  it  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  row  in 


a  way  that  is  not  possible  where  they  are 
in  a  bed.  Where  land  is  scarce,  it  is 
more  economic  to  raise  the  strawberries 
close  together  and  in  matted  rows,  but  if 
one  has  land  enough,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  can  be  kept  in  a  much  better 
condition  so  far  as  weeds  are  concerned 
in  single  rows  that  can  be  got  at  both 
sides  conveniently. 

It  is  not  now  believed  generally  that 
salt  has  any  beneficial  effect  on  aspara 
gus  other  than  that  it  will  keep  down 
some  of  the  weeds.  The  old  idea  that  as¬ 
paragus  needed  salt  has  been  pretty  thor 
oughly  discounted.  Asparagus  needs 
plenty  of  plant  food  and  the  preference 
nowadays  is  not  to  set  the  root  so  deep 
as  was  customary  years  ago.  Under  these 
conditions  often  the  roots  were  got  down 
so  far  that  they  were  in  the  subsoil  and 
it  took  a  little  time  for  any  plant  food 
worked  into  the  surface  to  get  down 
where  the  roots  could  use  it.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for 
asparagus  plants  to  be  starved  while 
there  was  plenty  of  plant  food  on  sur¬ 
face.  The  asparagus  roots  may  be  set 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  furrow  and  that 
would  make  them  within  reach  of  the 
plant  food  and  convenient  to  handle. 

Asparagus  needs  more  fertilizer  than 
any  of  the  other  plants  you  mention.  A 
good  practice  where  this  is  set  in  good 
ground  is  to  put  a  mulch  of  manure,  if 
available,  along  the  row  every  Fall,  work¬ 
ing  that  in  well  in  the  Spring,  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  little  dressing  of  the 
average  fertilizer  running  about  4-8-6; 
then  after  you  are  through  cutting,  fer¬ 
tilize  very  well,  scattering  it  liberally 
along  the  rows  and  working  it  in,  because 
the  asparagus  must  make  strong  growth 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  in  order  to 
throw  up  good  shoots  in  the  Spring. 

w.  w.  II. 


A  Slice  of  the  South 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
E  VER  YBODY—JE  VER  Y  WHERE” 

Dairy  barns  can  be 
kept  free  from  vermin 
— cattle  kept  healthy 
and  quiet — if  you  spray 
regularly  with  Hudson 
sprayers.  They  pro- 
P  J  duce  a  fine  killing  mist 
— use  less  material. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  bam  and  poultry  equip¬ 
ment,  garden  tools,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Western  North  Cai-olina  is  noted  for 
scenery  and  climate,  with  a  lot  of  good 
farming  dropped  in  between  the  scenic 
features.  In  places  there  are  wide  areas 
of  level  or  rolling  land,  but  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere  the  bits  between  and  along 
the  foothills  and  the  mountains  ttsed  to 
better  advantage  with  cultivated  crops 
and  vineyards. 

The  growing  season  is  long  and  rain¬ 
fall  usually  ample,  so  that  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  thrive.  Here 
and  there  is  a  small  patch  of  cotton  but 
that  is  usually  in  larger  areas. 

Scenery  is  plentiful  —  not  majestic 
grandeur,  like  the  carved-out  Rockies, 
but  mountains  one  to  three  thousand  feet 
elevation  from  the  table  lands,  wooded 
and  pleasant  to  look  at,  ravines  luxu¬ 
riant  with  foliage,  lakes  here  and  there 
in  unexpected  places  and  glimpses  of 
rapid  streams  flashing  in  the  sunlight. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  villages,  one 
must  have  special  mention,  because  of 
ndividuality  and  scenic  setting — Tryon, 
in  Polk  County,  North  Carolina.  Its 
msiness  needs  are  covered  with  one  short 
street  of  stores.  The  remainder  is  resi¬ 
dences,  where  the  landscaping  has  left 
nature  unspoiled — some  large  houses,  but 
no  spectacular  mansions,  and  many  near¬ 
ly  hidden  in  the  prodigal  abundance  of 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Maple  and  oaks 
of  various  kinds  thrive,  with  leafage  not 
seen  in  the  North — pomegranate,  mag¬ 
nolia,  native  lilies,  and  a  showy  mimosa, 
with  lavender-pink  flowers. 

Winter  seldom  amounts  to  much  here 
-a  little  frost  and  possibly  a  bit  of 
snow.  Spring  is  on  hand  in  February, 
when  the  program  of  growth  starts  and 
keeps  going,  as  rain  is  usually  abundant. 
Summer  days  may  be  hot  in  the  sun, 
though  not  oppressive  in  this  pure  moun¬ 
tain  air,  free  from  humidity.  In  shade 
it  is  just  comfortable.  Ax’ound  noon  in 
Summer  a  slight  thunder  shower  is  likely 


to  come  up — some  rumbling,  a  dash  of 
rain,  and  the  delightful  after-rain  fra¬ 
grance.  There  are  no  mosquitoes. 

A  number  of  “native  industries”  are 
carried  on  in  the  locality — weaving  of 
rugs  and  cloth — the  native  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton  in  tasteful  designs — a  great  variety 
of  wood-woi-king  and  a  retired  minister 
who  does  exquisite  inlaying  and  makes 
violins. 

A  friend  in  Northern  Illinois  had  writ¬ 
ten  me  about  a  farm  he  had  bought  in 
Polk  County  and  is  developing  with  the 
expectation  of  going  there  to  live  later. 
I  found  this  place,  not  far  from  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  county  seat.  It  has  been  rather 
neglected  but  has  gi’eat  possibilities.  The 
vei'y  capable  Farm  Bureau  of  the  county 
has  helped  the  owner  with  advice  about 
terracing  the  hill  land  and  methods  of 
cropping  to  prevent  erosion. 

Anti-erosion  plans  are  being  carried 
out  extensively  in  the  South,  where 
farmex-s  quickly  caught  these  ideas  of 
water  control  and  adapted  them  to  their 
conditions.  The  curved  rows  of  drilled 
and  cultivated  ci’ops  are  laid  out  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  successful  experience,  and 
the  water,  instead  of  rushing  along  these 
mai'ks  and  rows  meets  constant  inter¬ 
ference,  soaking  in  instead  of  running 
away  and  taking  the  soil  with  it.  I  saw 
fields  where  this  washing  had  previously 
been  disastrous,  now  mended  and  han¬ 
dled  in  cultivated  crops,  with  no  sign  of 
erosion,  although  a  heavy  rain  had  just 
occurred. 

Leaving  Ti-yon,  the  hill  country  quick¬ 
ly  disappeared.  With  cultivated  crops, 
cotton,  corn  and  grain  and  hundreds  of 
acres  of  peach  orchards,  both  new  and 
of  bearing  age,  on  the  way  to  Spartan¬ 
burg,  South  Carolina.  There,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  I 
started  north  with  pleasant  recollections 
of  a  few  days  spent  in  this  interesting 
country  with  its  friendly  people. 

W.  w.  H. 


MORE 
MATERIAL 
STAYS  ON 


Why  RUTLAND  Roof 
Coating  wateiproofs 
better,  wears  longer 

Remember  this  important  fact  in  buying 
roof  coating.  Actual  tests  show  that  one- 
third  the  weight  of  some  roof  coatings 
evaporates  within  a  few  hours.  Buying 
such  products  is  like  paying  good  mon¬ 
ey  for  cans  one-third  empty. 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating 
saves  money  because  it  isn’t  “loaded” 
with  solvent.  More  material  per  gallon 
stays  on — forming  a  heavy,  tough  film  of 
asphalt  bound  together  with  asbestos 
fibres.  There’s  no  tar  in  Rutland.  Does 
not  crawl,  crack  or  peel; 

Rutland  costs  only  60ff  a  gallon  in  5 
gallon  cans.  You  can  Rutlandize  your 
roof  for  only  iy2^  to  20  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal  for 
all  roofs  except  shingles.  Mail  coupon  if 
your  local  dealer  does  not  stock  Rutland. 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont; 
Also  makers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plas¬ 
ter,  Furnace  Cement, 
Stove  Lining,  etc. 

P.  S. — For  badly  worn 
holes,  around  flash¬ 
ings,  etc. — use  Rut¬ 
land  No.  4  Plastic 
Cement. 


Ijgjnr^qrr..-- 


RUTLAND 
Roof  coating 


US.  GALLON 


Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  RN6,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland 
Roof  Coating. 

Name . R.F.D. 

Town . State . 

No.  sq.  ft.  to  be  covered . 

Name  of  local  dealer. . . 


DIESELECTRIC  PLANTS 


;or  Economy  Plus  *595 

With  New  Safety  and 


Easy  Payment 
Plan 


Make  your  own  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power 
the  “Diesel  Way’’ 
with  WITTE  Diesel- 
ectric  I’iants,  1600, 

3000  or  0000  watts, 
for  Dess  Than  ONE 
CENT  per  KILO¬ 
WATT  on  cheap, 
non-explosive  fuel. 

110-volt  A.C.  or  D. 

C.  for  direct  light¬ 
ing,  32-volt  for  battery  operation.  Charging  costs 
lowered  75%.  Easily  installed  in  small  space. 
489B  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1 

Watts 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORK 


p  i 


New,  also  Used  Pipe  with  new  threads  and  perfect 
couplings,  suitable  for  water,  air,  steam,  irrigation, 
greenhouses  and  well  drillers.  Also  VALVES  and 
FITTINGS.  Send  us  your  inquiries,  and  you  will 
become  one  of  our  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
HUDSON  PIPE  &  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
10  PROSPECT  AVE.  -  BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving 
complete  information  about  tiie  1937  Rural 
New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail 
this  coupon  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Blossom-end  rot  of  a  bright  red  love 
apple  is  a  blotch  on  beauty.  It  gives  a 
headache  to  the  gardener  who  is  proud  of 
his  tomatoes,  and  it  is  discouraging  to 
the  grower  who  depends  upon  his  toma¬ 
toes  to  supply  new  shoes  for  the  baby. 

In  this  article,  I  hope  to  discuss  brief¬ 
ly  new  developments  in  the  control  of  to¬ 
mato  diseases.  Before  we  go  into  that,  it 
will  be  desirable  briefly  to  describe  the 
common  ailments  so  that  we  understand 
each  other  and  so  that  the  discussion  of 
control  may  have  some  meaning. 

Among  the  field  diseases,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  growers  in  the  North  are  the 
two  blight  diseases  — -  the  early  blight, 
caused  by  Alternaria,  and  late  blight, 
caused  by  Septoria.  These  are  the  dis¬ 
eases  that  knock  the  foliage  from  tomato 
plants,  leaving  just  scrawny  arms  that 
can  only  produce  a  few  ill-tasting  fruit. 
Lately  another  late  blight  disease  caused 
by  Phytoplithora  has  invaded  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  New  England.  This  is  the 
same  disease  that  causes  late  blight  of 
potato. 

When  the  Alternaria  and  Septoria  dis¬ 
eases  strike  early  as  they  did  in  1935,  tlie 
leaves  may  be  mostly  gone  by  August  25. 
This  loss  of  leaves  affects  the  plants  in 
devious  ways.  First  of  all  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  yield  is  reduced  because 
leaves  are  necessary  to  manufacture  the 
starches  and  sugars  that  make  the  tomato 
fruit  so  delectable.  Another  direct  effect 
of  the  defoliation  is  to  let  in  the  sun 
that  scalds  the  cheeks  of  exposed  fruits. 
A  scalded  fruit  is  not  salable. 

An  interesting  indirect  effect  of  the  de¬ 
foliation  is  to  make  the  fruit  yellow  or 
orange  in  color  instead  of  the  brilliant 
red  that  one  expects  in  the  tomato.  Plant 
physiologists  have  proved  that  the  red 
pigment  in  the  tomato  fruit  will  form 
only  if  the  temperature  is  just  right.  If 
the  temperature  is  too  cold  as  in  the 
Fall,  the  fruits  will  get  to  the  orange 
stage,  but  never  red  ripe.  The  same  is 
true  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun 
strikes  the  fruit  too  directly  so  that  the 
temperature  gets  too  high.  The  fruits 
get  to  the  orange  stage,  but  never  red 
ripe.  This  also  affects  the  salability  of 
course. 

During  the  hot  dry  years  that  we  have 
just  been  having,  I  have  had  innumerable 
letters  on  dry-rot.  Blossom-end  rot  is  a 
more  descriptive  term  for  the  disease  and 
we  shall  use  that  name.  The  disease  be¬ 
gins  as  a  tiny  water-soaked  area  at  the 
tip  of  the  fruit  and  gradually  enlarges 
until  it  may  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the 
fruit.  The  first  effect  is  to  stop  the 
growth  of  that  part  of  the  fruit.  Since 
the  rest  of  the  fruit  continues  to  grow 
normally,  the  final  effect  is  a  character¬ 
istically  flattened  fruit. 

Blossom-end  rot  in  the  field  always 
comes  in  dry  years  or  on  very  sandy  soil. 
It  is  tied  up  with  water  shortage.  The 
plants  may  grow  normally  at  first  after 
transplanting  and  develop  a  nice  crown 
of  leaves  and  a  good  set  of  fruit.  If  a 
drought  then  sets  in,  the  roots  find  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  gather  enough  wa¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  top  going.  Eventually  the 
breaking  point  is  reached  when  the  roots 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Those  leaves  still  have  to  have  water 
from  somewhere  to  keep  alive  and  they 
mean  business.  Those  juicy  new  fruits 
supply  that  water.  The  leaves  take  their 
needed  water  away  from  the  fruits.  The 
tip  end  of  the  fruit  necessarily  suffers 
first,  so  it  dies  instead  of  the  leaves. 
Blossom-end  rot  is  the  result. 

Mosaic  and  its  cousins,  streak,  fern- 
leaf  and  shoestring  are  bad  actors  on  to¬ 
matoes.  These  diseases  show  ail  sorts  of 
faces  to  us.  Sometimes  we  see  only  mot¬ 
tled  green  and  yellow  patches  on  the 
leaves.  Sometimes  these  patches  may  be 
blistered  slightly.  The  plants  are  stunted, 
and  leaves  may  be  gnarled  and  distorted. 
In  still  more  serious  cases  long  dark 
streaks  on  the  stems  and  dark  spots  on 
the  fruits  may  appear.  Fortunately,  this 
damaging  aspect  of  the  trouble  is  fairly 
rare  in  field  tomatoes.  It  is  more  liable 
to  strike  greenhouse  tomatoes. 

Another  serious  phase  of  the  malady  is 
what  we  call  shoestring  or  fern  leaf.  The 
leaves  are  reduced  to  mere  shreds  and 
look  almost  as  if  some  insect  had  eaten 
away  most  of  the  leaf  blade  leaving  only 
remnants  attached  to  the  midrib  and 
veins.  Quite  often  only  the  leaf  stem 
itself  remains.  This  gives  to  the  disease 
its  name,  shoestring.  The  shoestring  dis¬ 
ease  also  causes  the  plants  to  turn  dis¬ 
tinctly  yellow  in  color,  it  stunts  them 
badly,  and  it  may  cut  the  yield  to  25  per 
cent  or  less.  The  fruits  that  do  form  are 
only  little  yellowed  knots. 

A  disease  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
field,  especially  on  southern-grown  plants, 
is  collar-rot.  Plant  bear  cankers  at  the 
soil  line ;  they  break  over  and  die.  Since 
this  disease  starts  in  the  seed  bed,  it  will 
be  discussed  in  more  detail  under  seed¬ 
ling  diseases. 

Bacterial  canker  is  a  serious  disease  in 
some  localities.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
disease  produces  long  gaping  cracks  in 
the  stems  and  it  is  caused  by  bacteria. 
These  bacteria  get  into  the  seed  by  way 
of  the  infected  stems  and  are  carried  over 
Winter  and  from  place  to  place  with  the 


Fighting  Tomato  Diseases 

Part  I. 


seed.  Fortunately  bacterial  canker  does 
not  occur  all  over  the  tomato  area  of  the 
country.  New  York  and  New  England 
are  usually  free  of  it,  but  it  may  be  very 
serious  in  the  South  and  West.  Bac¬ 
terial  fruit  spot  is  a  southern  disease 
that  produces  small  flecks  on  the  fruit. 

Research  work  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  on  seedling  diseases  of  tomatoes. 
The  most  important  disease  is  damping- 
off  in  all  its  phases.  Damping-off  seems 
to  be  able  to  attack  a  seedling  at  any 
stage  in  its  development  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  sown  until  the  plant  goes  into  the 
field,  but  it  is  usually  most  destructive 
early  in  the  life  of  the  seedling.  We 
speak  of  the  attack  on  seedlings  before 
they  are  up  as  “pre-emergence  damping- 
off’’  and  the  attack  on  seedlings  after 
they  are  up  as  “post-emergence  damp- 
ing-off.” 

Collar  rot  and  wire  stem  are  diseases 
well  described  by  their  names.  The  for¬ 
mer  produces  sunken  black  lesions  that 
tend  to  strangle  the  stem  at  the  soil  line. 
It  is  caused  by  the  same  fungus  that 
causes  collar-rot  and  early  blight  in  the 


field.  The  fungus  is  usually  carried  in 
the  seed.  Wire  stem  is  not  particularly 
prevalent  on  tomatoes,  although  it  is 
fairly  common  on  cabbage  seedlings.  It 
is  caused  by  the  familiar  old  fungus, 
Ithizoctonia,  that  produces  the  black 
scabs  on  potatoes.  The  stems  of  plants 
afflicted  with  this  disease  are  shriveled 
at  the  base  and  brown  in  color.  - 

The  control  of  tomato  diseases  in  1937 
should  have  begun  in  1936  or  the  control 
of  them  in  1938  should  begin  in  1937. 
As  already  discussed  many  tomato  dis¬ 
eases  are  seed  borae.  Accordingly  seed 
should  be  saved  only  from  fields  where 
disease  does  not  occur.  Since  •  the  to¬ 
mato  is  less  subject  to  disease  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  it  is  desirable  to 
purchase  northern-grown  seed  if  the  right 
varieties  can  be  obtained.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  individual  grower  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  that  the  'seed  he  proposes 
buying  has  come  from  a  disease-free  field. 
Fortunately  for  him  some  States  are  un¬ 
dertaking  to  certify  that  seed  has  been 
so  saved. 

Having  obtained  certified  seed  or  saved 
it  from  disease-free  fields,  it  should  be 


soaked  either  by  the  seedsman  or  by  the 
grower  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
1-3,000  for  five  minutes  and  then  rinsed 
in  fresh  water.  One  to  3.000  means  one 
tablet  of  corrosive  sublimate  from  the 
druggist  in  three  pints  of  water. 

The  seed  should  be  spread  out  thin  to 
dry  after  rinsing.  It  should  then  be  shak¬ 
en  up  dry  in  a  closed  jar  with  red  copper 
oxide  dust  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon  per 
pound  of  seed.  For  smaller  lots  of  seed 
fractional  measuring  spoons  should  be 
used.  This  red  powder  is  not  poisonous. 
Red  copper  oxide  can  be  obtained  from 
most  seedsmen.  The  red  dust  will  coat 
the  seeds  so  thoroughly  as  to  protect 
against  pre-emergence  damping-off. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  desperate  tomato- 
grower  who  was  losing  thousands  of 
plants  daily  from  late  damping-off.  We 
hardly  knew  what  to  suggest  because  that 
phase  of  damping-off  had  long  been  un¬ 
solved.  On  the  basis  of  a  few  prelimi¬ 
nary  trials  we  chanced  the  suggestion 
that  he  try  red  copper  oxide  as  a  spray. 
He  applied  it  in  drenching  quantity  with 
an  orchard  sprayer  and  stopped  his 
damping-off  so  well  that  the  new  spray 
has  now  come  to  be  adopted  extensively 
in  the  State  for  tomatoes  and  is  coming 
to  be  used  also  for  miscellaneous  plants. 

JAMES  S.  HORSFALL. 


"MORE  POWER  per  gallon 
LOWER  COST  per  load!" 

PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

(with  Double-Articulated  Brake 
Shoe  Linkage) 

NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

MORE  LOAD  SPACE- 
IMPROVED  LOAD  DISTRIBUTION 

NEW  STEELSTREAM  STYLING 

IMPROVED  FULL-FLOATING 
REAR  AXLE  WITH  NEW 
ONE-PIECE  HOUSING 

(onlVi-ton  Models) 

NEW  ALL-STEEL  CAB 
PRESSURE 

STREAM  LUBRICATION 
_ I^^L— - -j 

FOR  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

General  Motors  Installment  Plan — 
monthly  payments  to  suit  your  purse . 


fected  Hydraulic  Brakes,  bring  you 
more  power  per  gallon  and  lower  cost 
per  load.  Visit  your  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer  ...  have  a  thorough  demon¬ 
stration  .  .  .  and  you'll  agree  that  for 
pleasure  calls  or  thrifty  hauls  there’s 
nothing  like  a  Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


You  make  the  Lest  buy  of  all  when 
you  purchase  a  new  1937  Chevrolet 
for  luxurious,  economical  motoring,  or 
a  new  1937  Chevrolet  truck  for  thrifty, 
dependable  haulage  service.  The  new 
Chevrolet  is  the  only  low-priced  car 
with  all  modern  motoring  advantages 
—the  only  complete  car— priced  so  low. 
And  new  1937  Chevrolet  trucks,  with 
the  world's  thriftiest  High-Compres¬ 
sion  Valve-in-Head  Engine,  and  Per- 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  CAR- 
PRICED  SO  LOW 

NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

NEW  ALL-SILENT, 
ALL-STEEL  BODIES 

NEW  DIAMOND  CROWN 
SPEEDLINE  STYLING 

PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

IMPROVED  GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION  RIDE* 

SAFETY  PLATE  GLASS  ALL 
AROUND 

GENUINE  FISHER 
NO  DRAFT  VENTILATION 

SUPER-SAFE  SHOCKPROOF 
STEERING* 

*  Knee- Action  and  Shockproof  Steer¬ 
ing  on  Master  De  Luxe  models  only , 
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The  first  marketing  transaction  on 
Manhattan  Island — one  that  has  had  vast 
and  far  reaching  results — took  place  be¬ 
tween  Father  Knickerbocker,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Director  Minuet  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  and  the  Indians 
who  owned  the  island,  way  back  in  1626. 
Sixty  guilders,  or  about  $24,  was  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  land  that  now  represents 
billions  of  dollars  in  acreage  alone.  For 
many  years  the  good  Dutch  citizens  were 
able  to  live  well  off  the  land,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  the  border  line  between  town  and 
farm  land  was  pushed  back  and  back, 
until  finally  it  retreated  beyond  the  Har¬ 
lem  River.  From  that  time  hungry  Man¬ 
hattanites,  with  their  near  neighbors  in 
what  makes  up  the  greater  city,  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
that  matter,  for  their  daily  food. 

Today  Father  Knickerbocker’s  six  or 
more  million  children  couldn’t  manage  to 
get  even  the  simplest  meal  from  their 
land,  so  entirely  is  it  given  over  to  brick 
and  cement,  and  it  takes  the  full  time  of 
10,000,000  people  throughout  the. rest  of 
the  world  to  do  the  job.  Every  day  they 
send  in  some  1,660  carloads  of  persihable 
foods  —  fruit,  vegetables  and  milk  —  and 
another  1,000  carloads  of  semi-perishable 
foods — meats,  canned  goods  and  cereals — 
to  say  nothing  of  truck  and  boat  ship¬ 
ments,  and  every  day  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  go  out  of  Father  Knick¬ 
erbocker’s  pocketbook  in  payment. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  its  quota 
of  workers  who  earn  a  large  part,  if  not 
all,  of  their  living  at  the  job  of  feeding 
Greater  New  York.  If  the  farmers,  the 
fruit-growers,  the  vegetable-growers,  the 
dairymen  and  the  people  engaged  in 
transporting  those  foods, 
working,  even  for  a  day, 

New  Yorkers  would  feel 
the  pinch  and  a  stoppage 
of  72  hours  would  bring 
them  to  the  brink  of  star¬ 
vation,  for  the  food  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  City  is 
operated  on  a  daily  in 
and  out  basis,  with  little 
provision  for  storage  be¬ 
yond  the  day’s  needs. 

This  is  due  partly  to  lack 
of  room  on  the  island  for 
large  warehouses,  but 
largely  because  the  speed 
and  efficientcy  of  modern 
transportation  lines  make 
long-time  storage  close  by 
unnecessary.  It  takes 
only  a  little  more  time, 
and  considerably  less  han¬ 
dling,  to  bring  supplies 
straight  through  from  the 
point  of  production,  in 
refrigerated  cars,  or  from 
the  storage  warehouses  in 
the  Middle  West,  than  it 
would  to  use  local  storage. 

A  good  illustration  of 
the  tremendous  daily  de¬ 
mand  for  food  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  is  the  small 
head  of  lettuce  that  funds 
its  wray  into  a  salad  in 
some  New  York  home. 

One  day’s  supply  of  this 
common  vegetable  would 
represent  a  lettuce  field 
half  the  size  of  the  whole 
island  and  employing 
hundreds  of  workers. 

During  the  depression 
many  jobless  young  men 
were  advised  to  go  out  in¬ 
to  the  country  and  raise 
chickens,  and  there  was  good  common 
sense  behind  such  advice.  New  York  City 
alone  demands  something  like  216,000,000 
live  chickens  every  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  almost  an  equal  quantity  of  dressed 
poultry,  coming  from  all  the  way  across 
the  country.  Commuters  on  the  railroads 
coming  into  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City 
often  see  car  after  car  of  closely  packed 
live  poultry  waiting  to  be  ferried  across 
the  river.  The  extent  of  the  egg  business 
may  be  visualized  in  terms  of  only  one 


Father  Knickerbocker  Is  Always  Hungry 


egg  apiece  a  year  for  the  six  or  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  visitors  creating  an  additional  de¬ 
mand  for  bacon  and  eggs  and  egg  salads. 

New  York's  demand  for  milk  runs  to 
over  3,000,000  quarts  daily,  and  to  that 
should  be  added  thousands  of  quarts  of 
cream  and  buttermilk,  and  there  isn’t  a 


fish  markets  in  the  world.  With  the 
whole  Atlantic  Ocean  at  his  front  door, 
one  would  almost  think  that  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  could  manage  to  do  his  own  work 
in  this  department,  but  even  here  he  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fisherman  from  Maine  to 
Florida  to  bring  in  his  supply,  though  a 


Where  the  Meat  Comes  In 


cow  on  the  island.  Dairymen  in  seven 
States  work  to  supply  the  demand,  in¬ 
cluding  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the 
product  comes  through  in  special  trains 
and  trucks,  speeding  through  the  night 
so  that  the  5,000  milk  wagons  can  start 
early  in  the  morning  on  their  routes 
through  the  greater  city.  Milk  dealers 


few  companies  do  operate  boats  out  of 
Fulton  Fish  Market,  famous  the  world 
over.  This  salt  water  supply  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  fresh-water  fish  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  to  the  inlander  coming 
to  New  York  and  no  doubt  eating  some 
of  the  products  that  his  own  Statte  has 
shipped  in,  the  variety  of  sea  food  to 


Fishing  Boats  Unloading  at  Fulton  Fish  Market 


reap  annual  harvests  of  million  dollar 
profits  from  the  milk  bottle.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  daily  number  of  quart  bottles 
of  milk  distributed  in  New  York  City 
were  placed  side  by  side  they  would  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
straight  up  the  State  to  a  point  20  miles 
beyond  Albany. 

There  is  one  highly  important  and 
valuable  part  of  Father  Knickerbocker’s 
diet  that  comes  in  from  the  sea  and 
makes  New  York  City  one  of  the  greatest 


be  had  is  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  his 
visit.  And  while  the  ordinary  citizens 
eat  fish  one  or  two  days  a  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports  from  the  hotels  and 
restaurants,  visitors  cannot  seem  to  get 
enough  of  it.  But  again  the  perfection 
of  transportation  is  making  it  possible  to 
send  salt-water  products  out  through  the 
Middle  West  in  as  fresh  and  wholesome 
a  state  as  received  at  the  docks,  and  in 
this  way  Father  Kniekebrocker  may,  in  a 
measure,  repay  his  inland  cousins. 


For  the  most  part  the  United  States 
itself,  with  its  island  possessions,  could 
feed  New  l'ork  adequately  but,  with  the 
years,  a  new  element  has  entered  into 
the  food  problem  and  that  is  in  the  many 
nationalities  represented  in  the  city’s 
population  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  or  less  segregated,  through  choice. 
For  example,  there  are  12,000  dealers  and 
retail  outlets  for  kosher  food  alone  in 
New  York  City,  catering  to  orthodox  He¬ 
brews  who  live  strictly  according  to  their 
dietary  laws  and  truck  gardeners  and 
poultrymen  throughout  the  country  must 
take  these  facts  into  consideration. 

All  these  children  of  Father  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  native  and  adopted,  clamoring  to 
be  fed  each  day,  have  had  a  very  definite 
influence  on  what  our  farms  and  truck 
gardens  are  now  producing,  through  the 
importation  of  certain  foreign  ATegetables 
which  have  now  become  a  regular  part  of 
the  harvest  each  year.  American  growers 
have  succeeded  in  adopting  these  to  their 
own  soil  and  the  increasing  popularity 
and  production  of  broccoli  and  zuecini,  to 
mention  only  two,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  change.  Both  these  vegetables  are 
now  widely  grown  for  the  New  York 
market. 

There  are  fashions  in  foods,  too,  in 
which  the  New  York  demand  is  likely  to 
lead  the  way,  and  which  eventually  open 
tip  new  markets  for  farm  products.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  varieties  of  salad  are  eaten  by 
Father  Knickerbocker's  children  than  by 
any  other  group  in  the  world,  and  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  literally  no  end 
to  the  combinations  than  can  be  evolved. 
This  naturally  increases  the  demand  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  and 
stimulate  the  market  for  these  products. 

Long  before  the  ultimate  consumer  has 
thought  about  the  food 
for  any  one  meal,  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture, 
national  and  State,  the 
growers,  the  commission 
men  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  people  have  figured 
with  surprising  accuracy 
on  the  probable  produc¬ 
tion  ;  the  hazards  at  va¬ 
rious  stages  of  growth  so 
that  there  shall  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  food  into 
the  New  Yark  market. 
This  movement  is  an  end¬ 
less  procedure. 

Bringing  food  from 
farm  to  city  home  neces¬ 
sitates  complete  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  agencies  in¬ 
volved,  from  the  selection 
of  the  seed  or  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  fruit  grove, 
through  cultivation  and 
harvest  to  the  final  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  crop.  For 
many  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has 
placed  its  facilities  at  the 
needs  of  the  grower, 
through  its  experiment 
stations,  county  agents 
and  research  departments, 
so  that  the  food  products 
going  into  any  market 
may  be  harvested  in  as 
fine  a  condition  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  means  that  each 
night,  when  the  carloads 
and  truck-loads  of  perish¬ 
able  produce  come  in, 
government  and  city  in¬ 
spectors  must  be  on  hand 
to  check  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  quickly  and 
fairly,  without  delaying  the  routine  of 
passage  from  train  to  truck  of  wholesaler 
or  retailer  and  on  out  to  the  markets.  If 
any  part  of  this  machinery  of  production 
and  transportation  breaks  down  any 
where  along  the  line,  through  the  failure 
of  the  human  or  mechanical  elements  or 
an  upheaval  of  nature  of  some  sort,  dis¬ 
aster  comes  perilously  close  to  Father 
Knickerbocker’s  children  though  the 
actual  happening  may  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  away.  c.  B.  w. 


riiotos  by  N.  y.  Dept,  of  Markets. 


Citrus  Fruits  Ready  for  Inspection 


Unloading  Poultry 
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Horticultural  Gossip 

=====  By  H.  B.  Tukey  " 


With  an  average  of  7,500  blossoms  per 
tree  there  are  between  200,000  and  400,- 
000  blossoms  to  an  acre,  says  Tennessee 
Horticulture.  There  are  from  15,000  to 
25,000  bees  in  a  normal  hive  in  Spring. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  10,000  inside 
workers  are  required  to  “do  the  house¬ 
work,”  so  that  where  there  are  15,000 
bees  in  a  colony,  only  5,000  bees  can  be 
spared  for  field  work.  With  a  slightly 
larger  colony,  say  25,000,  there  would  be 
between  10.000  and  15,000  bees  for  field 
work.  Each  bee  in  a  15,000-bee  colony 
would  have  to  visit  40  to  80  blossoms  to 
effect  pollination,  while  a  bee  in  a  25.000- 
bee  colony  would  have  to  visit  only  15  to 
30  blossoms — all  of  this  assuming  that  a 
hive  of  bees  is  used  to  each  acre  of  or¬ 
chard. 

*  *  * 

The  1937  regulations  regarding  spray 
residue  tolerance  promulgated  from 

Washington,  D.  O.,  are  “The  lead  toler¬ 
ance  of  .01S  grain  per  pound  will  remain 
in  effect  for  1937  and  until  further  no¬ 
tice.  The  tolerance  for  arsenic  (ex¬ 

pressed  as  arsenic  trioxide)  and  fluorine 
are  in  each  instance  .01  grain  per  pound.” 

*  *  * 

Commercial  gas-storage  of  apples  has 
developed  rapidly  in  England  in  recent 
years.  In  1928  there  were  no  commer¬ 
cial  storages  of  this  type.  In  1936  there 
were  more  than  2,000.000  cubic  feet  of 
space,  and  this  has  been  increased  by 
800,000  cubic  feet  since  that  date.  In 
terms  of  capacity  2.000.000  tons  means 
800.000  bushels.  This  is  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  a  new  method  of  handling 
fruit  and  promises  to  revolutionize  stor¬ 
age  practices  for  some  fruits  and  some 
varieties.  Preliminary  reports  are  that 
McIntosh  apple  as  grown  in  Canada  and 
the  Yellow  Newtown  as  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  respond  nicely  to  gas-storage 
treatment. 

*  *  * 

There  is  some  interesting  reading  in  a 
bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  a 
Middle  West  State  which  provides  for  the 
licensing  and  regulating  of  horticultur¬ 
ists.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from  it 
regarding  its  possibilities :  “It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  practice  horticulture  .  .  .  for 
hire  or  profit  without  a  certificate  as  a 
registered  master,  journeyman  or  appren¬ 
tice  horticulturist.  .  .  .  Every  individual, 
partnership,  firm,  association  or  corpora¬ 
tion  engaged  in  the  practice  of  horticul¬ 
ture  iti  this  State  .  .  .  shall  have  at  least 
one  registered  master  horticulturist.”  Any 
of  the  following  practices  constitutes  the 
practice  of  horticulture:  “Designing  of 
landscape  projects  for  hire  or  profit,  sell¬ 
ing  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  seeds,  bulbs, 
insecticides,  cut  flowers,  floral  designs, 
fertilizers,  and  other  horticultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  growing  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
herbaceous  plants,  and  growing  cut  flow¬ 
ers,  pot  plants,  greens  or  any  decorative 
plants  under  glass.”  The  fee  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  as  a  master  liorticultrist  is 
$15,  in  addition  to  the  fee  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  registration  of  $10  for  each  year. 
For  the  restoration  of  expired  certificates 
the  fee  is  $15  plus  all  lapsed  fees.  Then 
there  are  fees  and  examinations  for  jour¬ 
neymen  horticulturists  and  for  appren¬ 
tices.  It  offers  some  nice  complications. 

*  *  * 

The  first  shipment  of  cherries  left  Cali¬ 
fornia  May  10.  Last  year  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  April  IS. 

*  *  * 

A  new  codling  moth  spray  being  talked 
about  in  the  West  is  designated  “  W.  S. 
C.  Dynamite.”  It  is  composed  of  lead 
arsenate,  petroleum  oil,  oleic  acid  and 
either  ammonia  or  triethanolamine.  The 
name  “dynamite”  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  both  dynamite  to  the  codling 
moth  and  dynamite  in  the  spray  removal 
situation  if  it  is  applied  too  late  in  the 
season.  A  heavy  dosage  of  this  material 
is  said  to  have  decreased  the  per  cent  of 


wormy  fruit  to  less  than  1  per  cent, 
whereas  lead  arsenate  alone  even  twice 
as  heavily  applied,  gave  about  45  per 
cent  wormy  fruit.  Apparently  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  spray  materials  is  getting  some 
fine-tooth  combing  these  days.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  discussion  of  the  new  sprays 
then  goes  on  to  tell  about  emulsions  and 
“mayonnaise”  type  emulsions.  Instead  of 
the  arsenate  of  lead  being  contained  in 
the  water  phase  of  an  emulsion  it  is 


transferred  to  the  oil  phase  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  breaking  or  inversion  of 
that  emulsion.  The  entire  situation  is 
calling  for  some  sharp  and  highly  techni¬ 
cal  research,  but  one  that  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends. 


Various  Plant  Questions 

The  so-called  striped  rose  mentioned  in 
“Ruralisms”  interests  me.  I  have  a  rose 
of  that  sort.  It  is  very  double  and  the 
buds  look  as  if  they  would  open  red  but 
on  opening  the  bloom  is  white  splashed 
with  red.  None  of  mine  have  come  clear 
red,  but  some  have  more  red  than  others. 
I  have  long  wondered  what  its  name  is. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  spreads  itself  by 
runners.  It  has  been  in  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  at  least  50  years  and  there  is  none 


like  it  hereabouts  that  I  know  of.  A 
friend  has  a  shrub  or  small  tree  she 
wants  identified.  It  has  scarlet  fruits  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  which  are  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  opening  of  a  cream  colored 
liusk  similar  to  the  bittersweet  vine.  Is 
it  perhaps  the  bittersweet  shrub?  We 
have  the  Solanum  Dulcamara  in  our  pas¬ 
ture.  It  has  beautiful  translucent  scarlet 
berries  and  a  blue  flower  in  shape  like  a 
potato  blossom.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this 
vine  is  common  all  over  the  United  States 
or  just  locally?  M.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  your  rose  is 
York  and  Lancaster  as  this  is  a  Damask 
rose  which  spreads  as  described.  It  is 
found  in  old  gardens  in  colonial  districts 
(Virginia  especially)  and  is  quite  likely 
to  have  traveled  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  shrub  or  small  tree  described  is 
doubtless  a  Euonymus,  probably  E. 
Europaeus,  commonly  called  burning 
bush  or  spindle-tree.  The  outer  husk  of 
the  fruit  changes  from  cream  to  pale 
pink  before  opening  and  the  foliage  is 
brilliant  in  Autumn.  It  is  a  handsome 
shrub. 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  the  European  bit¬ 
tersweet,  is  native  to  Asia  and  Europe, 
but  has  become  naturalized  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  handsome, 
but  very  dangerous,  as  the  fruit  is  pois¬ 
onous  and  cases  are  reported  where  chil¬ 
dren  have  eaten  it  with  fatal  results.  You 
would  do  well  to  destroy  this  plant,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence.  e.  t.  r. 


Mrs.  Newlywed:  “Hurry  up  and 
carve  the  turkey,  dear.  You  know  how 
after  taking  that  correspondence  course.” 
Husband :  “Um — yes.  but  where  under 
the  sun  are  the  dotted  lines?” — Boy's 
Life. 


A  pood  picture  of  the  new  county  road  leading  into  the  village  of  Swain,  Allegany 
County.  Sent  in  by  Edicard  Marsh  of  Swain. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MOBILOIL  MILLIONS  OF  FARMERS  LEARNED  LAST  SUMMER 


Plant  an  Extra  Crop  of  Profits! 


Stock  now  with  Mobiloil  and  Mobilgrease — use 
them  all  season — reap  the  profits  in  upkeep 
they’re  earning  for  millions  of  farmers ! 

UTUST  LIKE  MONEY  from  crops,”  say  U.S.A.  farm- 
J  ers  about  the  savings  Mobiloil  earns  on  tractors. 

Lay-ups,  repairs  due  to  lubrication  don’t  menace 
the  profits  of  Mobiloil  farmers!  Their  machines 
stay  on  the  job  .  .  .  cost  less  to  run. 

The  result:  Up  go  their  net  profits  per  acre! 


Impurities  present  in  ordinary  oils  are  removed 
from  Mobiloil  by  Socony  -  Vacuum’s  Clearosol  Proc¬ 
ess.  That’s  why  this  oil  lasts  longer  ...  is  never 
the  cause  of  sticky  valves,  gummed  rings.  Get  Mo¬ 
biloil,  Mobilgrease,  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil... and  SAVE! 

Socony -Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


SAVE  WITH  MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that  won’t  wash  out, 
/  sneeze  out  or  harden!  It  lasts  far  longer  than  ordinary 
Mobiii greases — cuts  down  wear  and  operating  expenses. 
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News  from  Maine 

Maine  now  has  12  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Associations,  the  last  organ¬ 
ized  is  Hancock  County.  The  report  of 
the  associations  for  May  shows  good  pro¬ 
duction.  Dr.  George  Meylan,  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  has  a  Jersey  that  led  the 
State  with  a  production  of  S8  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  1,559  pounds  of  milk.  H. 
J.  Shaw,  York  County,  has  two  Holsteins 
that  produced  83.1  pounds  of  fat  and 
2,443  pounds  of  milk ;  80.1  pounds  of  fat 
and  2,220  pounds  of  milk. 

A.  R.  Thompson,  Penobscot  County, 
Holstein,  80.2  pounds  of  fat  and  1,910 
pounds  of  milk.  Staley  Wetmore,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Guernsey,  79.1  pounds  of  fat 


New  England  Notes 


Smythe,  II.  L.  Richardson,  Poultry  Spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  Extension  Service,  and 
Thomas  Murray,  vice-president  of  the 
Maine  Poultry  Improvement  Association. 

PIXE  TREE  STATE. 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Many  Summer  Vacations  Will  Be  Spent  at  This  Ver¬ 
mont  Mountain  Lake  on  Molly  Starke  Trail 


and  1,615  pounds  of  milk.  C.  C.  Good- 
now,  Androscoggin  County,  Jersey,  79 
pounds  of  fat  and  1,643  pounds  of  milk. 
Charles  Barker,  Kennebec  County,  Jersey 
and  A.  R.  Thompson,  Penobscot,  Hol¬ 
stein,  tie  with  78.6  pounds  of  fat;  the 
Jersey  made  1,287  pounds  of  milk  and 
the  Holstein,  1.965  pounds  of  milk.  West¬ 
ern  Maine  Sanitarium,  Holstein,  77 
pounds  of  fat  and  1,763  pounds  of  milk. 

A  Baby  Beef  Tour  was  held  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  on  July  14  to  look  over  the 
steers  that  are  being  grown  by  4-H  club 
members  in  that  county.  This  trip  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  New  England 
Hereford  Association  which  will  provide 
special  prizes  at  the  Franklin  County 
Fair  at  Farmington  next  September  and 
were  sold  at  auction.  There  were  a  half 
dozen  steers  entered. 

At  the  Field  Meeting  of  the  Franklin 
County  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
the  speakers  were  C.  M.  Cummings  and 
E.  L.  Bunce  of  the  headquarter’s  office  in 
Peterboro,  N.  II.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the 
farm  of  J.  R.  Pillsbury, 
with  E.  W.  Savage,  the 
president  in  c  h  a  r  g  e. 

There  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  men,  women  and 
children.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
has  a  herd  of  very  line 
Guernseys,  now  milking 
30  head  to  supply  his  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  Farmington. 

T  h  e  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  the 
egg-grading  plan  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  tried  in  Kenne¬ 
bec  County.  The  produc¬ 
ers  have  been  shipping 
about  60  cases  a  week 
and  this  will  be  increased 
to  200  very  soon.  Other 
stations  will  be  opened  in 
other  poulti'y  centers. 

The  Portland  Packing 
Company  has  built  a  new 
machinery  house  at  their 
plant  at  West  Minot. 

They  pack  string  beans 
and  corn.  J.  M.  Hatch, 
the  superintendent,  says 
the  beans  will  be  started 
canning  in  about  a  month 
but  corn  will  be  later  be¬ 
cause  of  wet  weather. 

Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  F.  P.  Washburn 
expects  the  tax  of  one 
cent  a  barrel  on  potatoes 
will  bring  $80,000  to 
$100,000  to  advertise 
Maine  potatoes. 

The  Maine  Poultry 
School  will  be  held  at 
Orono  August  23-24  in 
charge  of  Prof.  J.  R. 


A  Model  Egg  Auction 

The  New  Hampshire  Egg  Auction,  of 
Derry,  N.  II.,  has  just  completed  its  third 
year  of  service  to  the  poultrymen  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  This  year  the 
Auction's  volume  of  business  has  more 

_ than  doubled.  Costs  have 

been  reduced  through  the 
declaring  of  a  patronage 
dividend.  At  the  same 
time,  evidence  that  prices 
received  have  proved  satis¬ 
factory  to  poultrymen  is 
shown  by  the  Auction’s 
rapid  growth. 

The  Auction  has  just  de¬ 
clared  a  cash  rebate  of  five 
cents  per  case  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  which  it  has  handled 
during  the  past  three 
months.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Auction’s 
policy  of  paying  a  x*ebate 
to  members  if  eggs  can  be 
handled  for  less  than  the 
regular  handling  charge  of 
45  cents  per  case.  The  Auc¬ 
tion  has  declared  this  re¬ 
bate  regularly  every  three 
months,  and  has  paid  out 
a  total  of  $3,803.10  in  pa¬ 
tronage  dividends  to  its 
members  this  yeai\ 

During  the  past  year  the 
entire  control  of  the  Auc¬ 
tion  has  been  shifted  from 
a  general  farm  group  to 
the  poultrymen  of  the 
State,  through  the  Poul- 
try  Growers’  Association. 
From  now  on,  only  meix 
who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  poultry  business  will 
b  e  represented  on  the 


Board  of  Dii*ectoi*s  of  the  association. 

The  following  figures  show  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Auction  to  date : 


Mem¬ 

Cases 

Year 

bers 

Sold 

Buyers 

Sales 

1st  . 

.  310 

21,394 

123 

$195,611.78 

2nd  . 

.  544 

34.376 

235 

278,649.95 

3rd  . 

.1,035 

77,380 

417 

674,264.18 

The  Auction  has  just  employed  a  full¬ 
time  salesman  to  contact  additional  users 
of  fi’esh  eggs  throughout  its  tenutory. 
This  should  result  in  increased  sales  of 
Auction  eggs  to  all  types  of  buyers. 


Farming  in  Penobscot  Co. 

We  can  usually  find  something  for 
which  to  feel  grateful  if  we  exert  our- 
selves,  and  sometimes  it  doesn’t  call  for 
much  exertion.  I  have  been  inclined  to 
feel  a  bit  blue  at  times  this  Spring  my¬ 
self,  when  it  became  past  the  middle  of 
May,  and  the  ground  was  still  too  wet  to 
permit  me  hai-dly  to  do  anything. 


Yet  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  were  far  worse 
off.  A  few  who  were  able  to  get  onto 
their  land  planted  potatoes,  but  they  had 
to  plant  them  over  as  the  seed  rotted. 
So  perhaps  it  was  for  the  best  I  had  to 
plow  and  plant  late  for  now  the  chances 


out  of  the  water,  diving  his  head,  and 
bringing  his  tail  down  with  a  thud  which 
faiidy  shook  the  entii'c  pond.  Next  he 
swam  in  a  cii*cle  to  a  distant  portion  of 
the  pond  among  the  bushes,  as  calmly  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb 
him. 

About  three,  or  four  years  ago,  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  beavei’s  made  their  appearance  about 
a  mile  above  here  on  the  stream,  built  a 
house,  and  a  dam,  taking  up  their  abode 
there.  It  was  interesting  to  see  their 
work,  as  one  looking  upon  it  as  one  inter- 


are  good  that  we  may  get  better  weather. 

It  looks  as  though  there  are  many  acres  ested  only  in  wild  life  of  the  country,  but 
not  planted  at  all.  sometimes  rather  unsatisfactory  for  tho 

Unplanted  acres  are  certainly  discour-  land  owners  most  concerned  whose  plans 
aging  to  the  progressive  farmer.  The  may  be  upset  by  the  beavers, 
truck  which  carries  our 
cream  to  the  factory  came 
into  the  yard  June  12, 
and  d  i  s  p  1  a  y  e  d  several 
blocks  of  frozen  hailstones 
togethers  as  large  as  six- 
quart  pails  which  he  had 
picked  up  where  they  wex*e 
washed  to  the  side  of  the 
road  in  the  town  just  east 
of  us.  They  fell  in  the 
hail  storm  which  passed 
over  that  place. 

It  would  hardly  pay  to 
have  crops  in  and  up  to 
face  a  piercing  hail  storm. 

The  truckman  reported 
trees  and  crops  literally 
mangled  in  that  section. 

After  all  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  to  re¬ 
mind  us  every  day  that  we 
are  not  made  to  live  alone, 
or  to  die  alone,  and  cer- 
tainly  where  the  animals  of 
the  wild  life,  choose,  and 
prefer  to  stay,  cannot  be 
all  bad.  It  would  some¬ 
times  appeal*,  though  this 
has  been  a  settled  counti'y 
for  over  100  years,  that 
true  wild  life  threatens  a 
bit  to  return  to  a  cei’tain 
degree.  Several  mornings 
lately  we  have  been  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  cries  of  the 
bobcat,  and  only  a  few 
days  ago  while  riding 
along  quietly  one  Sunday  aftei’noon,  what 
should  I  see  but  a  handsome  doe,  in  a 
quiet  nook  feeding  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Upon  looking  up  she  gazed  at  the 
cai*,  which  I  had  slowed  down  so  that  the 
children  could  get  a  good  look  at  her, 
when  finally  she  decided  to  take  a  few 
graceful  leaps  and  disappear  into  the 
woods.  She  showed  practically  no  more 
fear  than  a  cow. 

What  surprised  me  most,  and  still  is 
what  I  call  a  bit  of  unusual  wild  life  for 
the  central  part  of  Maine,  is  the  fact  that 
several  evenings  this  Spring  while  finish¬ 
ing  up  the  choi-es  I  went  down  beside  the 
little  pond  made  by  my  dam  which  is 
built  back  of  the  barn,  to  shut  up  my 
ducks,  while  closing  the  coop  door,  I 
heard  a  rush,  and  swish  ixx  the  water  not 
far  away,  upon  looking  around  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  what  did  I  behold  but  a  beaver.  He 
showed  me  a  handsome  tail  spin,  and 
what  he  could  do  with  his  limber  body 
in  the  water,  by  almost  entirely  coming 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

A  Good  Crop  of  Climbing  Peas  Growing  on  Hingham , 

Mass.,  Farm 

One  thing  which  interests,  and  attracts 
my  attention  is,  after  the  heavy  rains  I 
pulled  out  more  flash  boards  and  let  on 
more  water,  lowering  the  water  in  tho 
pool  a  foot  or  two,  promptly  Mi*.  Beaver 
made  his  appearance  to  inspect  my  dam 
and  see  if  it  should  need  repairs. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate  and  control  my  dam. 
Still  I  believe  all  things  are  foi*  some  pur¬ 
pose.  f.  L.  p. 


Lenox,  Mass.,  Is  One  of  New  England’s  Garden  Spots. 


Publishers’  Photo  Service. 

This  Magnificent  Pine  Grove  Is  One  of  Its  Beauties. 


Qualifications  for  Leadership 

“Overcome  the  petty  thing*  that  irri¬ 
tate  others  and  make  you  miserable  if 
you  would  live  abundant  lives  and  have 
the  qualifications  of  leadership,”  Dr.  Fred 
Engelhard t,  president  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  told  the  150  members 
of  the  Youth  Institute  meeting  in  Dur¬ 
ham  recently  at  their  morning  assembly. 

Dr.  Engfelhardt’s  talk  on  “Personality  in 
Leadership  was  the  second  in  a  series  in 
the  morning  assemblies  in 
which  “Personality  De¬ 
velopment”  was  the 
theme.  “Personality  in 
Conduct,”  was  given  by 
Daisy  Deane  Williamson, 
State  home  demonstration 
leader.  Others  were  by 
Dr.  M.  Gale  Eastman, 
Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  “Personality 
as  an  Asset  in  Earning  a 
Living Mrs.  Edith 
Craig  Merrill,  “Person¬ 
ality  in  Dress;”  and  Dr. 
Eugene  Merritt,  Senior 
Extension  Economist,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  “Personality 
Building.” 

President  Engelhardt, 
in  furthering  his  subject 
told  the  young  people  of 
the  importance  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  right  habits  of 
thought  and  action  now 
when  they  learn  things 
easily.  He  stressed  the 
necessity  for  making  the 
most  of  one’s  physical  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  learning  to 
conduct  oneself  according 
to  accepted  standards 
whether  it  be  at  the  din¬ 
ner  table,  in  the  living- 
room,  or  at  an  interview 
in  an  office.  Sprinkled 
generously  through  his 
talk  were  stories  and  an¬ 
ecdotes  taken  frinx  his 
wide  experience  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  teachei*, 
which  brought  home  effec¬ 
tively  the  points  he  was 
making. 
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MILK 

PROPERLY  COOLED 
BRINGS 

HIGHER  PRICES 

•  Health  authorities  are  insisting 
that  dairymen  meet  modern 
standards  of  low  bacterial  count. 
Prompt  cooling  of  milk  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  rejec¬ 
tion.  Install  an  efficient  milk-cool¬ 
ing  outfit  and  insure  the  unques¬ 
tioned  acceptance  for  your  milk. 

But  be  sure  the  box  and  coil  rack 
of  your  cooler  are  made  of  Armco 
Ingot  Iron.  Next  to  a  drainage 
culvert,  few  products  take  a  harder 
beating  from  water  and  ice  than 
the  metal  parts  of  a  milk  cooler. 
Well  —  there  are  thousands  of 
Armco  Ingot  Iron  culverts  —  laid 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  years 
ago  — that  are  still  on  the  job. 

So— when  you  buy  dairy  equip¬ 
ment,  or  a  silo,  stock  tank,  feeder, 
a  grain  bin,  or  a  septic  tank  made 
of  sheet  metal,  be  sure  it's  made  of 
durable  Armco  Ingot  Iron. 

Look  for  the  Armco  trade-mark.  It  will 
save  you  trouble  and  save  you  money. 

THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN- OHIO 


ARMCO 

INGOT  IRON 


Rock  Garden  Week 

Thompson  Memorial  Rock  Garden  was 
at  the  height  of  its  bloom  May  23-30  at 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Gates 
to  the  rock  garden,  located  in  the  glade 
east  of  the  museum  building,  were  kept 
open  each  day  from  10  to  5  o’clock. 

The  first  of  the  many  species  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  pinks  were  carpeting  portions 
of  the  ground  with  their  spicy  flowers 
during  Rock  Garden  Week.  Primulas  in 
great  variety  added  to  the  picture, 
while  Iberis  sempervirens,  the  perennial 
evergreen  kind  of  candytuft,  and  Arabis 
or  rock-cress,  tumbled  over  the  rocks 
with  a  great  profusion  of  white  bloom. 

To  name  the  different  kinds  of  flowers 
in  the  rock  garden  would  require  a  list 
of  many  hundreds.  Of  some  there  is 
only  a  choice  specimen  or  two ;  of  others, 
drifts  of  bloom.  But  if  these  rare  ones, 
many  of  which  have  come  from  far  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth,  grow  well  at  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden,  that  means  that  other 
people  may  eventually  raise  these  new 
plants  with  success  in  their  gardens,  too. 

Thus  becomes  evident  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  in  its  horticultural  activities.  By 
exchange  with  growers  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  over  all  the  world  and  by  sending 
its  own  men  into  the  field  to  collect  new 
plants,  the  Garden  is  able  to  introduce 
many  new  subjects  to  cultivation.  In  the 
ornamental  borders  and  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  an  attemjit  is  made  to  grow  many 
kinds  of  plants,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  see,  not  a  great  bed  of  one  or  two 
kinds  of  flowers,  but  a  garden  in  which 
they  may  study  all  the  different  sorts. 
The  Botanical  Garden  is  prepared  to 
answer  inquiries  regarding  the  source  or 
manner  of  cultivation  of  new  plants. 


Check-Mating  the  Squash 
Borer 

When  the  leaves  on  a  squash  or  a 
pumpkin  vine  wilt  during  July  or  Au¬ 
gust,  it  is  either  because  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  water  in  the  soil  or  because  of  the 
attack  of  squash  borer.  When  all  the 
leaves  wilt  more  or  less  uniformly  on  all 
or  a  majority  of  the  plants  it  indicates 
shortage  of  water,  but  when  the  wilting 
is  on  only  a  branch  here  and  there  it  is 
because  of  the  attack  of  the  larvae  of  the 
squash  vine  borer. 

Careful  examination  of  the  wilted  stem 
will  show  an  unhealthy  looking  spot  with 
generally  yellowish  exudations  at  or  near 
the  base  of  the  branch  or  stem,  sometimes 
(but  rarely)  farther  away  from  this 
point.  Here  is  where  the  borer  is  work¬ 
ing,  gorging  on  the  sap  and  nibbling  the 
tissues  as  his  growth  demands  more  room 
in  which  to  expand. 

By  thrusting  a  thin-bladed  knife 
through  the  stem  at  this  point,  parallel 
with  the  stem  and  cutting  up  or  down  so 
as  to  be  sure  to  cut  the  grub,  the  work 
will  be  only  half  done !  Unless  the  vine 
is  badly  cut  it  will  recover,  but  to  make 
sure  it  should  be  buried  in  earth  heaped 
up  over  it  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
new  roots. 

As  the  point  of  attack  is  almost  always 
near  the  main  stem  covering  with  earth 
may  be  used  as  a  preventive  of  attack  at 
this  most  vulnerable  point.  The  joints  of 
both  pumpkin  and  squash  vines  may  be 
covered  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet 
as  they  grow,  taking  care  always  to  leave 
the  tips  and  three  or  four  joints  without 
any  earth  on  them.  Otherwise  the  vines 
might  die. 

The  new  roots  that  form  beneath  the 
hoed-up  earth  will  supplement  the  origi¬ 
nal  roots  and,  should  borer  attack  be  se¬ 
vere,  completely  replace  them.  In  any 
event  these  additional  roots  will  help  to 
make  more  and  finer  fruits  than  would  be 
the  case  when  only  the  original  roots  do 
this  work.  It  is  therefore  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  follow  in  any  case,  as  it  often  in¬ 
sures  a  crop. 

The  borers  are  specially  partial  to 
early  or  Summer  squash,  so  several  hills 
of  these  may  be  planted  to  attract  the 
pests  away  from  the  Winter  squash. 
When  these  Summer  squash  plants  show 
that  they  are  attacked,  the  wilted  branch¬ 
es  should  be  cut  off  below  the  wilted  parts 
and  burned. 

In  the  Autumn  all  squash,  melon, 
pumpkin  and  cucumber  vines  should  he 
promptly  burned  as  soon  as  the  fruits 
have  been  gathered.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  throw  the  vines  on  dry  brush  or  straw 
to  insure  burning  as  they  are  very  sappy, 
hut  even  if  they  do  not  actually  burn  the 
heat  of  a  hot  brush  or  straw  fire  will  cook 
the  grubs  beyond  risk  of  their  reaching 
maturity.  Digging  or  plowing  the  vines 
under  is  by  no  means  as  desirable  a 
method  of  destroying  the  grubs. 

M.  G.  KATNS. 


NEW  IDEA 


Manure 
Sp  reader 


^  Leave  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  stand  out  the  year 
around — load  it  with  anything 
from  freshly  threshed  straw  to 
well  rotted  stable  cleanings  — 
work  it  day  after  day  over 
ground  glazed  with  winter  ice, 
deep  with  spring  mud  or  baked 
under  summer  suns.  No  matter 
what  the  material  or  conditions. 


member  that  there  was  no  ma¬ 
nure  spreader  of  the  modern 
efficient  type  until  NEW  IDEA 
first  introduced  the  wide-spread¬ 
ing  distributor  with  its  stagger¬ 
ed  beater  blades  back  in  1899. 


Lime 


you’ll  always  get  the  light  draft, 
even  distribution  and  smooth 
performance  for  which  NEW 
IDEA  is  famous.  And  you’ll  get 
it  without  tinkering  and  cod¬ 
dling  the  machine,  because  here 
is  a  real  veteran  of  the  spreader 
service.  Many  a  farmer  can  re- 


Through  thirty- eight  years  of 
progressive  development,  the 
NEW  IDEA  has  kept  pace  with 
improved  farming  practice.  To¬ 
day  it  still  ranks  first  on  the  list 
in  performance,  durability  and 
value.  Now  built  in  two  sizes. 
Write  for  complete  description. 


Attachment 

Converts  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  into  a  perfect 
machine  for  applying 
crushed  lime,  marl, 
rock  phosphate,  etc. 
Gives  controlled  ap¬ 
plication;  to  5^ 
tons  of  crushed  lime 
per  acre.  Inexpensive 
and  easily  installed. 


New  Idea,  Inc* 


Home  Office,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Illinois 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.  Dept.  346,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  information  on  items  checked  below. 


Name _ 


Address- 


Manure  Spreaders  Q 
Hoy  Loaders  ....  □ 
Side  Delivery  Rakes  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  □ 


Corn  Pickers  .  .  .  .  □ 
Husker-Shredders  .  Q 
Power  Corn  Shelters  □ 
Hand  Com  Shellers  □ 


Portable  Elevators  □ 
Gasoline  Engines.  .  O 
Feed  Mixers  ...  □ 

Transplanters  ...  Q 


^  •tc  •  blZ*-* 

stiruizer 

T^9T  U)onT 
UTEnSILS 


Send  for  FREE  Folder 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 


Diversol  is  the  only  steril¬ 
izer  that  kills  germs  instantly 
without  rusting  utensils. 
Simply  add  to  hot  or  cold 
water  and  Diversol  is  ready 
for  instant  action.  Used  by 
leading  dairies.  Approved 
by  Health  Authorities. 


53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 


Chicago 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing'  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar- 
3  SpMdi  Fwd.  dead,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches. 
"  J  “  country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows. 

cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery .  2  to  6  H .  P .  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Price*  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4707  Front  St.(  Galesburg.  Kansas 
,  130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
C5812-F Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
,  G68-F  North  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 


Tires 


SHAW"u'auTRACTOIV 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  1  i  ghtning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  mea3ure- 
_  menta  today  for  money -saving 

price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

723-673  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  tho  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman.  Registered  Patent  Attorneys.  503-W 
Adams  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30lhSt..  New  York 


LxrmittQ  ter  c% 

"VUuirljoiJci 


Rooms 

$2.00 

Up  Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 


Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Sports  and  Ethics 

“There  is  no  such  sport  as  sports  by  sports  o’erpow- 
ered.” — Shakespeare. 

L  L 1  j  E  A  good  sport”  and  “give  the  new  law  a 

■*— '  chance”  are  covert  appeals  intended  to 
seduce  Xew  York  dairymen. 

Honorable  sport  is  a  game  of  skill.  The  rules  are 
made  before  the  game  begins.  Both  sides  accept 
them.  There  is  a  tolerance  for  errors,  but  no  foul 
play  is  allowed.  The  game  may  lie  won  or  lost  by 
mistake  or  accident  but  mostly  by  superior  skill  in 
that  one  particular  feat.  The  loser  takes  his  defeat 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sport,  but  even  then  he  resolves 
to  improve  his  skill  to  win  the  next  time.  This  is 
indicative  of  the  noblest  quality  in  human  character. 

The  term  “sportsman”  is  also  applied  in  an 
ironic  gesture  to  men  who  imperil  others  without 
taking  any  chance  for  themselves.  These  cross 
swords  only  with  novices  in  self-defense.  They 
stack  the  cards  and  load  the  dice.  They  lay  wagers 
only  on  “sure  things.”  No  rule  of  the  game  or  code 
of  ethics  ever  recognized  these  highway  men  and 
professional  gamblers  as  patrons  of  an  honorable 
sport  or  even  as  partners  in  a  game  of  chance. 

The  principals  in  Congressman  Culkins  story  on 
the  next  page  play  under  no  code  of  ethics.  He  tells 
how  the  four  big  dairy  concerns  combine  to  fix  the 
price  of  cheese  and  how  they  then  use  the  cheese 
price  as  a  dominating  factor  in  fixing  the  price  of 
fluid  milk  and  all  other  dairy  products.  In  this 
record  there  is  none  of  the  spirit  of  an  honorable 
sport.  Farmers  were  in  no  pastime  sport.  They 
were  in  a  fight  for  their  rights. 

Twenty  years  ago  New  York  milk  dealers  believed 
that  control  of  the  city  market  and  distributing 
-equipment  was  enough  to  safeguard  their  control. 
They  learned  in  1916  that  producers  united  could 
control  the  price  of  New  York  milk  with  a  few 
plants  in  spite  of  the  cheese  formula.  Borden’s 
seduced  the  farm  leaders  and  broke  up  the  unity 
of  producers,  then  together  they  allured  dairymen 
to  surrender  their  plants  and  equipment.  The  prices 
of  milk  since  are  on  record. 

Of  recent  years  farmers  have  come  again  to 
realize  that  with  their  own  plants  they  could  be 
independent  of  the  milk  trust  and  of  the  dealer  allies 
who  had  betrayed  producers.  They  again  began  to 
own  plants.  These  farmers  did  not  realize,  but  the 
big  dealers  did,  that  the  new  development  was  a 
peril  to  the  trust.  Hence  this  desperate  determina¬ 
tion  to  stop  the  growth  of  farm  plants  and  to 
tighten  the  grip  on  the  independent  plants.  Then 
they  hope  to  eliminate  the  “independent”  dealers 
and  make  the  monopoly  complete. 

The  drop  in  the  price  of  nearly  45  cents  per  cwt. 
for  July  below  July,  1936,  indicates  what  to  expect 
when  independent  dealers  are  driven  out  and  the 
whole  industry  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  milk  trust. 

* 

THE  wheat  crop  in  the  Orient  this  year — China, 
Japan  and  Manchuria — is  expected  to  be  25,000,- 
000  bushels  under  last  year’s  yield  of  869,000,000. 

China  wall  produce  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
this,  or  656,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about  100,000,- 
000  under  the  average  of  recent  years.  Thus  China 
will  evidently  import  considerable  wheat  unless 
prices  advance  beyond  a  parity  with  other  available 
grains. 

The  Japanese  crop  of  approximately  50,000,000 
bushels  will  he  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  and 
probably  enough  for  domestic  use  unless  the  rice 
crop  is  short.  The  acreage  in  Manchuria  has  been 
increased,  so  that  around  38,000,000  bushels  are  ex¬ 
pected  this  year. 


ONE  of  the  points  of  great  importance  for  any¬ 
one  to  consider  is  getting  the  habit  of  “think¬ 
ing  straight.”  This  is  usually  given  to  the  young  as 
advice  when  they  leave  school,  but  those  past  middle 
age,  and  supposedly  “set  in  their  ways,”  may  change 
their  thought  habits  if  they  will. 

This  is  not  mere  theory  but  the  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  many.  “If  we  will”  is  the  condition.  The 
negative  viewpoint  that  we  cannot  do  this  or  that 
of  desirable  accomplishment — that  the  weather  will 
lie  bad,  crops  poor,  prices  1  ow,  etc.,  seems  to  come 
easily.  It  is  always  a  defeatist  attitude.  Some  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  overcome  this  habit — a  mistake, 
because  no  effort  is  needed  to  drop  something.  Just 
let  go  and  it  falls  of  its  own  weight — and  is  gone. 

We  meet  persons  who  are,  as  we  say,  easy  to  get 
along  with,  and  may  wonder  why  this  is  so.  They 
are  not  mentally  soft  or  flabby,  but  have  determina¬ 
tion,  strength  of  character  and  go  ahead  doing 
things.  The  ability  to  think  correctly  is  the  answer. 
It  opens  the  door  to  accomplishment  in  business, 
and  the  habit  of  consideration  for  others  which  we 
notice  and  appreciate. 

* 

HERE  are  many  inquiries  concerning  dead 
leaves  on  pine,  spruce  and  cedar  by  owners  who 
fear  that  the  plants  are  diseased. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Conservation  Department  finds 
that  in  many  cases  investigated  the  dead  foliage  is 
due  to  the  abnormal  weather  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  last  Winter.  The  mild  atmosphere  during 
most  of  December,  January  and  February  allowed 
plenty  of  moisture  and  water  to  escape  from  the 
foliage  by  the  process  of  transpiration.  During 
nearly  all  of  this  time  the  ground  remained  frozen 
and  thus  the  trees  were  unable  to  secure  from  the 
ground  the  moisture  that  was  lost  by  transpiration. 
The  result  was  a  wilting  of  the  foliage,  much  the 
same  as  would  have  occurred  in  an  extremely  dry 
Summer. 

The  advice  is  to  wait  until  about  August  1  before 
destroying  any  trees  which  have  this  dead  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  possible  some  of  them  may  recover.  In 
any  event,  no  disease  will  be  spread  by  allowing  the 
trees  to  remain  until  that  date.  If  no  signs  of  life 
are  seen  by  that  time  the  trees  should  be  removed. 

* 

NIONS  are  an  important  crop  in  New  York 
State  as  well  as  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  some  other  States,  particularly  the  Texas  new 
crop,  which  comes  along  usually  after  northern  Win¬ 
ter  onions  are  marketed. 

Many  of  the  onions  of  the  State  were  seeded  or 
set  late  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather  early 
in  the  Spring  but  in  most  instances  except  where 
there  has  been  too  much  moisture  the  growth  has 
been  rapid  so  that  they  are  about  normal  in  size 
for  this  date.  Weeds  are  bad  in  some  fields.  Mag¬ 
gots  and  cutworms  have  injured  some  but  have  not 
generally  been  serious.  The  winds  blew  out  a  few 
but  these  were  quickly  replanted  with  slight  losses. 
High  waters  in  Orange  County  covered  a  few  acres 
but  no  great  damage  was  done.  At  the  present 
time  the  crop  looks  promising  throughout  the  State 
but  there  is  still  danger  from  insects  and  diseases. 

For  the  entire  State,  the  area  in  onions  has  been 
increased  to  about  13,000  acres  compared  with  11,600 
acres  last  year  and  10,700  acres  two  years  ago.  This 
increase  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of  some  new  muck, 
to  plant  onions  on  previously  planted  to  other  vege¬ 
tables  frozen  off  or  blown  out  last  year.  In  Michi¬ 
gan  the  area  is  estimated  at  10,700  acres,  compared 
with  11,400  last  year  and  12,700  in  1935.  Last  year 
Ohio  and  Indiana  together  had  6,100  acres  and  this 
season  have  5.600  acres.  For  the  entire  country  the 
late  onion  States  have  about  53.150  acres  compared 
with  53,500  acres  a  year  ago  and  57,480  acres  two 
years  ago. 

Wet  weather  during  April  delayed  planting 
through  the  onion  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  Early 
in  June  the  weeds  appeared  to  have  the  best  of  the 
onions  in  some  fields  but  through  most  sections,  the 
onions  showed  excellent  condition  despite  the  ad¬ 
verse  Spring  weather. 

* 

SINCE  1930,  statistics  of  the  amount  of  chicken 
used  in  commercial  canning  have  been  com¬ 
puted.  That  year  25,993,000  pounds  were  thus  pro¬ 
cessed.  That  was  by  far  the  largest  quantity  until 
1936,  when  the  record  was  31,095,000  pounds.  Total 
for  the  seven  years  1930-36,  and  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  amounted  to  151,379,000  pounds. 

The  figures  by  months  run  quite  uniformly  in  most 
years,  except  that  July,  August  and  September  in 
1932  dropped  50  percent,  and  April,  May  and  July  in 
1933  were  down  30  percent.  With  those  exceptions 
every  month  ran  from  one  million  to  two  million 
pounds  and  a  number  went  above  three  million. 


July  17,  1937 

T  THE  recent  fertilizer  convention,  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Agronomist  T.  B. 
Hutcheson,  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
made  these  striking  statements  regarding  plant  food 
needs  of  soil  conserving  crops : 

It  is  unfortunate  that  legumes  ever  were  called  soil¬ 
improving  or  soil-conserving  crops,  for  statements  cai-- 
rying  those  ideas  have  convinced  many  farmers  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  plant  legumes,  take  them  off  clean 
if  they  want  them,  and  still  have  improved  soils.  An 
examination  of  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  crops  shows 
that  if  the  plant  food  is  given  the  value  we  pay  for  it  in 
fertilizers,  it  costs  the  soil  more  to  grow  a  crop  of 
legumes  than  a  crop  of  non-legumes. 

This  is  something  worth  pasting  inside  the  big 
barn  door,  as  a  constant  reminder.  If  legumes  are 
to  benefit  the  soil,  to  the  greatest  extent,  they  must 
be  left  where  they  grow  or  plowed  under.  It  is  an 
old  truth  which  somehow  we  forget  in  our  thought 
that  legumes  may  work  miracles. 

Years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Collingwood  wrote  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  “Chemicals  and  Clover,”  making  clear  this 
very  point  of  the  necessity  of  the  chemicals,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  clover  and  the  land.  At  that  time 
he  had  nowhere  near  the  information  about  legumes 
now  available,  but  merely  used  the  common-sense 
idea  of  working  with  the  legumes  rather  than  ex¬ 
pecting  a  free  handout  from  them. 

* 

HE  wool  outlook  is  more  favorable  than  a  year 
ago.  Present  world  supplies  are  short  and  mill 
consumption  rather  high.  Domestic  mill  consump¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  fairly  well  maintained  during  the 
early  Summer,  in  view  of  the  large  unfilled  orders 
now  on  hand.  Present  world  supplies  of  wool  are 
considerably  below  average,  and  they  will  continue 
small  until  the  new  clip  from  the  Southern  Hemis¬ 
phere  becomes  available  in  September  and  October. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  most  important 
single  purchaser  of  South  American  wool  so  far  this 
season,  approximately  99,000,000  pounds,  a  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  exports  from  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Uruguay.  The  increase  in  purchases  by 
the  United  States  above  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  season  was  about  64  percent.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  wool  may  have  been  purchased  by 
Canada,  but  the  bulk  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  also  has  purchased  a  fairly  large 
amount  in  Australia  this  season,  the  total  up  to 
April  30  being  77,000,000  pounds  or  about  three  times 
as  much  as  a  year  earlier. 

Current  prices  of  greasy  wool  in  various  countries 
figured  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  were :  Aus¬ 
tralia,  24  cents;  South  Africa,  20;  Argentina,  15; 
Uruguay,  25  cents.  These  variations  were  largely 
on  the  types  quoted. 

* 

OIITO  “Dairy  Day,”  August  13,  at  Wooster,  will 
be  an  event  well  worth  attending. 

In  addition  to  addresses  on  topics  of  interest, 
there  will  be  dairy  cattle  judging  contests  for  vo¬ 
cational  student  and  4-II  club  teams  as  in  former 
years.  5 1  ore  teams  participated  last  year  than  at 
any  previous  time,  and  a  larger  number  is  antici¬ 
pated  this  year. 

Results  of  dairy  experiments  at  the  Station  and 
other  matters  of  importance  will  be  discussed  during 
the  forenoon.  There  is  much  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  silage  made  from  legumes  and  grasses. 
Silage  made  from  Alfalfa  treated  with  acids,  with 
molasses,  and  without  any  treatment  will  be  on 
exhibit. 

Dairy  Day  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  meet  dairy¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  Ohio.  All  persons  interested 
in  dairying  and  their  families  are  invited. 


Brevities 

“For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself.” 

Perhaps  there  is  a  fruit  or  vegetable  meeting  near 
you  soon.  Plan  to  attend  if  you  can. 

Oitr  butter  production,  January-May,  this  year  was 
632,920,000  pounds;  cheese,  249,725,000. 

New  Jersey  strawberries  this  year  were  unusually 
good,  with  a  large  yield,  approximately  7,700,000  quarts. 

Many  inquiries  about  poison  ivy  come  at  this  season. 
It  is  a  real  menace.  Calcium  chlorate,  sold  commer¬ 
cially  as  “Atlaeide”  will  kill  the  plants. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  lots  of  garden  things — 
string  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes  and  even  early 
types  of  sweet  corn.  It  pays  to  have  a  succession. 

Navajo  Indian  flocks  supplied  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  with  2,241,441  pounds  of  wool  in  1936.  About  15 
percent  of  the  clip  is  used  in  weaving  the  famous 
Navajo  blankets,  made  at  home. 

“According  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  total  per  capita  government  expenditure  for 
1935  was  $117.09;  in  1923,  $79.96.  We  seem  to  be  a 
rather  “expensive  crowd”  nowadays. 

Grasshoppers  are  destructive  this  year  in  many 
Western  States,  particularly  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Illinois,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  Key  to  Milk  Prices 

[Epitome  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  June  28  by  Representative  Francis  D. 
Culkin  of  the  32nd  New  York  district.] 

HE  American  dairyman  is  making  a  more  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people  than  any  other  type  of 
farmer.  He  makes  contributions  to  the  physical 
growth  and  development  of  children  and  youth. 
While  we  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  soil  conservation,  he  conserves  his  own  soil 
fertility.  The  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  annually 
pay  $90,000,000  in  taxes,  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
for  sanitary  production  of  milk,  and  educate  the 
talented  child  in  order  to  recruit  American  leaders 
in  the  professions,  science  and  industry.  Yet  de¬ 
spite  this  service  he  is  now  threatened  with  social 
and  economic  destruction.  If  present  conditions  are 
permitted  to  continue,  the  professional  exploiters 
and  economic  parasites  will  destroy  him. 

Cotton  and  grain  farmers  have  found  some  gov¬ 
ernment  favor,  but  on  the  head  of  the  dairyman  has 
fallen,  in  these  trying  times,  all  the  evils  of  an 
arrogant  and  stupid  bureaucracy.  No  sooner  had 
the  Tugwell-Wallace  program  failed  than  the  foreign 
trade  agreements  of  government  brought  foreign 
competition  into  his  home  markets.  Last  year  the 
shipments  of  dairy  products  to  the  United  States 
from  sources,  where  sanitary  protection  is  entirely 
unknown,  amounted  to  $10,102,294. 

The  economic  vice  which  grips  the  dairyman  is 
not  due  to  over-production,  but  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  living  price  for  his 
product,  and  this  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  dairy  products  is  in  the 
grasp  of  an  unrestrained  monopoly  which  reaches 
into  practically  every  part  of  Continental  America. 

For  many  years  the  criminal  conspiracy  for 
manipulating  the  low  price  of  all  dairy  products  has 
been  conducted  weekly  at  Plymouth,  Wis.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Cheese  Exchange.  See  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  of  April,  1928, 
Public  Document  No.  95.  This  Plymouth  Exchange 
meets  weekly.  The  satellites  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  the  Borden  Company,  Swift 
and  Company  and  Armour  and  Company,  meet  the 
day  before  the  alleged  market  day  and  agree  on  a 
price  for  cheese  for  the  following  week.  The  next 
day  the  Plymouth  Cheese  Exchange  opens  with  the 
pretense  of  accepting  competitive  bids  for  cheese. 
This  sham  market  is  repeated  week  after  week  by 
the  same  bidders.  The  price  of  cheese  is  thus  fixed 
weekly  by  these  criminal  monopolists,  and  this  fixes 
the  price  of  milk  for  cheese  factories  for  the  whole 
United  States,  and  influences  the  low  price  for  all 
milk  in  this  country. 

There  are  100,000  dairy  farmers  delivering  milk  to 
evaporated  milk  plants  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  price  they  receive  is  fixed  on  a  formula  in  which 
the  Plymouth  cheese  price  is  the  major  factor. 

In  Chicago  20,000  farmers  supply  the  fluid  milk 
for  consumption.  The  price  paid  the  farmers  is 
fixed  by  the  “packer  kings”  and  their  associates  on 
a  formula,  a  large  factor  of  which  is  the  Plymouth 
price  of  cheese.  In  the  nation  generally  there  are 
2,500,000  additional  dairymen  whose  economic  life  is 
imperiled  by  this  brazen  intrigue. 

The  price  of  dairy  products  is  interdependent. 
When  the  price  of  one  product  is  artificially  beaten 
down,  it  affects  the  whole  price  structure  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  every  dairyman  in  the  nation. 
Hence  I  charge  that  there  exists  at  Plymouth,  Wis., 
a  criminal  conspiracy  which  holds  the  great  mass  of 
milk  producers  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  serf¬ 
dom.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  re¬ 
peated  findings  on  this  practice,  and  yet  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government  permits  this  economic 
homicide  to  go  on  without  hindrance. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1923.  It  has  bought  up  and  controls  236 
dairy  organizations.  It  reaches  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land  and,  to  give  the  American  farmer 
foreign  competition,  they  have  plants  in  eight  for¬ 
eign  countries.  In  1935  it  paid  48  officers  and  execu¬ 
tives  $1,129,000.  This  they  receive  in  salaries.  What 
they  receive  in  bonuses  and  other  sources  may 
amount  to  much  more.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
annually  disburse  for  lobbyists,  entertainments  and 
political  lawyers  in  various  States,  amounts  up  to 
$5,000,000.  Its  net  profit  after  charges  and  divi¬ 
dends  on  preferred  stock  had  been  deducted 
amounted  to  $13,000,287.38. 

The  Borden  Company  now  controls  200  companies 
in  every  branch  of  the  dairy  industry.  There  are  19 
States,  as  well  as  Canada,  England  and  Sweden,  in 
which  this  company  is  active.  The  foreign  affiliates 
are  used  to  stimulate  foreign  imports  and  to  break 
down  the  price  structure  to  our  dairymen.  The  sur¬ 


face  salaries  of  this  outfit  amount  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  president,  Arthur  W. 
Milburn,  received  $95,000  a  year.  This  company  is 
especially  concentrated  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  areas  where  the  spread  between  what  the 
consumer  pays  and  the  farmer  gets  is  little  short 
of  murderous.  The  correspondence  printed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  established  conclusively 
that  this  company  is  acting  in  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  act  continually.  The  methods  of  this  company 
are  notoriously  corrupt  and  oppressive.  They  main¬ 
tain  lavish  suites  at  the  various  capitals  and  you 
can  always  have  the  Borden  lobbyist  pointed  out  to 
you.  1-Ie  usually  sticks  up  like  a  sore  thumb.  Last 
year  the  Borden  profits  were  the  best  in  its  history. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
made  in  September,  1936,  states  that  the  price  of 
twin  cheese,  which  is  also  the  basis  of  determining 
the  price  of  fluid  milk  to  dairymen,  was  fixed  by  the 
sale  offers  made  on  the  Plymouth  Exchange  by  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Swift  and  Company,  National  Dairy, 
Borden  and  Armour  and  Company.  Three  times  the 
Commission  has  made  these  findings,  and  yet  it  has 
caused  no  action  except  to  promise  further  investi¬ 
gation.  I  now  call  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Attorney  General  to  call  into  play 
the  full  power  of  law  enforcement  against  the 
“packer  kings”  and  the  milk  barons  who  are,  in  fact, 
destroying  one  of  our  most  essential  farm  groups. 

These  outfits  hold  dairymen  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands,  and  while  paying  high  dividends  on  their 
much-watered  stock  and  millions  to  their  officers  and 
lobbyists,  they  give  the  dairyman  starvation  prices 
for  his  milk. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question  but  the  story  per¬ 
sists  that  Field  Marshal  Farley  has  placed  his  hand 
on  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
head  of  the  firm  of  the  National  Dairy's  attorneys, 
Joseph  E.  Davies,  is  now  Ambassador  to  Russia. 
Donald  Richberg,  the  last  head  of  the  defunct  NRA, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  same  law  firm  and  said  to  be 
a  personal  advisor  of  the  President. 

May  I  say  frankly  that  I  have  always  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  a  fact¬ 
finding  body.  But  I  confess  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  in  reading  their  report.  In  some  respects 
it  is  haphazard,  and  its  conclusions  are  often  mere 
surface  findings.  It  does  not  live  up  to  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Read¬ 
ing  between  the  lines  it  is  apparent  to  me  that 
monopoly  exists  in  most  of  the  milk  sheds  of  the 
country  and  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  arid  Bordens  are  in  command. 

There  is  now  a  new  milk  law  in  New  York 
State,  born  of  agitation  and  distrust,  and  obviously 
it  is  the  intention  of  these  monopolistic  outfits  like 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  and  Bor¬ 
dens  to  endeavor  to  take  the  law  in  their  own 
hands.  I  particularly  call  that  situation  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  proceed  at  once  and  land  some  of 
these  criminal  parasites  behind  the  bars  of  a  Federal 
prison. 

The  legal  machinery  is  adequate  for  disciplining 
these  exploiters  and  the  time  is  now  ripe  when 
they  must  be  shown  that  organized  government  and 
the  law  dominates  this  nation.  The  country  will 
watch  with  interest  and  concern  the  performance 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  this  situation. 


Milk  Monopoly  Charged 

ACTING  on  a  complaint  made  by  Meyer  Parod- 
neck,  representing  the  Milk  Consumers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Committee,  John  .1.  Bennett,  Jr.,  State  Attorney 
General,  has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  increase 
of  one  cent  a  quart  to  consumers  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area  to  determine  whether  the  act  constituted 
a  violation  of  law.  The  invistigation  was  promptly 
started  by  John  F.  X.  McGohey,  assistant  Attorney 
General,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  State  Bureau  for 
Investigation  of  Monopolies. 

The  Rogers  law  acts  through  dairy  co-operatives. 
These  have  been  exempt  from  “restraint  of  trade” 
laws  since  3918  when  the  Donnelly  Act  was  amended 
for  that  purpose.  The  Capper- Volstead  law  of  1922 
also  exempts  farm  organizations  from  Federal  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  Milk  dealers  are  not  exempt  from 
either  the  State  or  Federal  law. 

The  original  Rogers  bill  authorized  the  joint 
bargaining  agencies  to  fix  prices  for  consumers,  but 
the  consumers  organization  and  the  city  legislators 
objected,  and  the  bill  was  revised  to  fix  the  price 
for  producers  only.  According  to  the  report,  the 
joint  agencies  fixed  the  increase  for  consumers  when 
they  fixed  the  price  for  producers.  This  seems  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  State  law.  It  is  clearly  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  anti-monopoly  laws. 


Farmers’  Control  Essential 

By  Rev.  Thos.  II.  Hazzard. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  application  blank  in  the 
bottom  corner  of  your  editorial  page  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  every  New  York  State  dairyman.  Nothing- 
now  going  on  indicates  to  me  that  there  will  be  any 
improvement  in  the  dairyman’s  condition  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  determined  to  do,  in  my  small  way, 
everything  I  can  to  bring  about  a  better  condition. 
Things  will  never  change  for  the  better  until  the  dairy 
farmer  gets  possession  of  his  own  business. 

I  have  never  been  more  encouraged  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  Milk  Committee  has  a  very  large  mem¬ 
bership  and  as  that  membership  increases  there  will 
come  the  balance  of  power  necessary  to  enforce  right 
in  this  age  of  many  wrongs.  No  dairy  farmer  could  do 
a  better  thing,  no  matter  what  his  connection  is,  than 
to  sign  and  send  in  this  application.  There  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  doing  this  on  the  part  of  any  dairy¬ 
man.  There  is  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 
It  simply  means  that  when  and  if  the  shackles  become 
unbearable  there  will  be  a  group  ready  at  hand  to  act 
with  power.  It  means,  too,  that  the  dairyman  will  be 
placing  himself  on  the  side  of  justice  and  right  and  en¬ 
couraging  all  his  fellow  dairymen.  t.  k.  hazzard. 

Here  in  Northern  Otsego  County  nearly  all  the  cow 
owners  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  in 
order  to  sell  their  cows’  production.  The  League  either 
bought  or  leased  such  factories  and  stations  as  were 
in  condition  to  handle  milk,  then  closed  most  of  them, 
building  a  new  large  plant  at  Richfield  Springs  to 
which  milk  is  now  brought  more  than  20  miles ;  yet  the 
producer  does  not  receive  as  much  as  he  would  if 
delivering  to  cheese  factories.  How  can  Sexauer  have 
the  audacity  to  try  to  befuzzle  the  producer  with 
speeches  as  of  Syracuse?  r.  f.  D. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Sexauer  is  not  as  popular  as  he  apparently 
thinks  he  is.  Many  local  farmers  would  not  sell  to  the 
League  if  they  could  help  it,  but  are  afraid  to  speak 
their  mind.  A  neighbor  who  has  an  up-to-date  plant 
has  withdrawn  from  the  League  and  now  sells  to  the 
Netherlands  Company  of  Syracuse.  Another  has  just 
quit  the  League  and  gone  to  a  cheese  factory  which 
paid  $1.40  for  May,  which  was  more  than  the  League. 

A  local  cheese  factory  has  drawn  many  League  pro¬ 
ducers.  Farmers  make  butter  and  raise  hogs  and 
calves.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  more  profitable  than 
I  find  selling  to  the  League. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  nearer  one  comes 
to  selling  the  finished  product  the  more  profitable  it  is. 
When  I  made  butter  we  raised  pigs,  calves  and  chick¬ 
ens,  sold  eggs  by  the  case  to  a  retail  grocer  in  New 
York  City  and  made  money  at  it.  Now  my  cattle  do  not. 
pay  the  taxes  and  insurance. 

I  struggle  for  the  right,  not  because  I  hope  for  re¬ 
ward,  but  because  it  is  the  right  way  to  do.  Taking 
what  comfort  I  can  in  the  promise  that  justice  will  be 
rewarded  and  that  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
Certainly  there  is  a  lot  of  wickedness  in  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  laws.  I  may  stand  dealer  domination  another 
year  but  if  there  is  no  change  for  the  better  I  fear  my 
herd  must  go.  My  father  used  to  say  that  “if  it  wasn't 
for  hope  the  heart  would  break.”  c. 

New  York. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 
May,  1937,  were  as  follows : 


- 40-qt.  Units - 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 2,040,351  135,493  42.577 

New  Jersey  .  371.919  4.485 

Pennsylvania  .  586.5S9  13,919  3.1(4 

Vermont  .  146,998  9,990 

Connecticut  .  21,882  ... 

Massachusetts  .  15.631 

Maryland  .  18,S21 

Ohio  .  ...  3.435  230 

Indiana  .  ...  730 

Delaware  .  ...  ...  212 


Total,  May,  1937 . 3,202.191  168,052  46,123 

Total,  May,  1936.  .  .  .  .3,003,419  163,288  59,911 


New  York  furnished  63.7  percent  of  the  milk  and 
SOM  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  May,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 

1 Milk  Committee  Membership 

CUT  out  trie  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  myself  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  its  plan  which  gives  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they  produce. 

Name . 

P.  O . 

Plant  . 
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A  Happy  Woman 


Only  my  friends,  recalling  me  the  while, 
Only  my  husband,  dreaming  of  his  One, 
Only  my  child,  remembering  my  smile. 
Will  say.  “She  was  as  radiant  as  the 


This  and  That 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  tutti-fruitti  jar,  such  as  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  make.  Who  can  help 
her  out? 

* 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Sewell,  head  of  the 
Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  speaking  before  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers’ 
Convention  in  Boston,  recently  suggested 
that  the  grocer  “take  the  farm  woman 
into  his  confidence,  and  let  her  tell  her 
own  story.  As  American  women,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  their  homes  may  be,  they  want, 
and  are  justly  entitled  to,  exactly  the 
same  standards  of  living  as  those  afforded 
other  groups  of  citizens.” 

The  fact  that  a  representative  of  such 
a  large  group  of  farm  women  was  invited 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
grocers’  convention  indicates  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
rural  women  in  our  national  life. 

* 

“Calling  All  Husbands”  in  the  .Tune 
5  issue  has  brought  some  interesting  re¬ 
sponses  from  other  husbands  who  fancy 
themselves  as  cooks,  and  when  we  get  a 
little  more  space  for  this  department,  per¬ 
haps  we’ll  run  a  “Corner  for  Husbands” 
occasionally  where  they  can  tell  the  world 
about  their  pet  meals  or  recipes.  We  hope 
they  won't  be  bashful. 

And  for  the  future  farmers,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  4-H  clubs,  we  plan  to 
have  frequent  news  from  various  sections 
about  the  activities  of  the  local  groups. 
If  any  of  the  boys  and  girls  among  our 
readers  have  suggestions  about  what 
news  they  would  like  to  have,  we  hope 
they  will  feel  free  to  send  them  to  this 
department. 

* 

A  man  reader  of  this  page  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  the  “old  fashioned  buttermilk 
pop”  of  our  grandfather’s  day.  Can  some¬ 
one  help  him  out?  c.  B.  \V. 


Flower  Holders 

Choose  your  flower  containers  with 
care,  so  that  the  flower  arrangements  may 
be  shown  to  best  advantage.  Watch  the 
stores  for  inexpensive  dishes  of  good  pro¬ 
portions  and  color,  choosing  plain  neutral 
shades  such  as  earth  colors,  wood  brown, 
soft  dull  blues  and  grays,  dull  rose,  ivory 
and  black. 

Odd  dishes  in  our  cupboards  sometimes 
will  serve  very  well.  Low  blue  bowls 
are  good,  and  a  little  pottery  pitcher  in 
putty  and  dull  blue  color  is  a  favorite. 
One  need  not  make  a  great  outlay  of 
money  for  often  olive,  pickle  and  other 
little  jars  have  possibilities. 

When  painting  over  glass  or  crockery 
for  vases,  you  will  want  to  paint  the  first 
coat  a  flat  white.  This  sticks  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  covers  up  the  glass ;  enamel 
won’t  stick  to  such  smooth  surfaces. 
After  the  flat  white,  the  enamel  can  be 
applied.  A  plain,  pleasing  dull  color  with¬ 
out  decoration  will  best  serve. 

In  arranging  flowers,  I  let  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  be  my  guide.  Short  stemmed  flowers 
usually  go  in  a  low  bowl,  and  tall  flowers 
in  a  tall  vase.  If  I  do  use  a  low  bowl  for 
long  stemmed  flowers  I  am  careful  to 
choose  one  which  is  broad  and  well  bal¬ 
anced.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  deli¬ 
cate  flowers  look  best  in  glass  containers 
while  more  sturdy  flowers  seem  meant  for 
pottery  and  enameled  dishes,  the  coarser 
ones  being  at  their  best  in  rough  sur¬ 
face  vases? 

Flowers  like  to  breath.  Don’t  crowd 
them  into  the  vases ;  arrange  them  loosely 
so  that  they  may  follow  their  own  lines 
of  gracefulness.  Try  placing  the  taller 
flowers  in  the  center  with  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  ones  around  them.  If  the  stems 
of  the  flowers  are  at  various  heights,  you 
will  find  the  groups  look  better.  L.  s. 


Amusing  Ourselves 

Recently  a  lovely  big  mirror  was  hung 
in  our  dining-room,  and  it  happened  to  be 
hung  just  opposite  my  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  I  found  myself  staring  at  my 
reflection  in  it  very  often,  and  what  I  saw 
wasn't  always  pleasing.  The  mirror  too 
often  revealed  hair  which  needed  a  brush, 
a  wrinkled  collar,  and  a  slumped  position. 
When  finally  the  mirror  gave  back  the 
sort  of  reflection  I  liked  to  see  daily,  I 
maneuvered  things  so  that  father  sat  op¬ 
posite  the  big  mirror. 

It  worked.  I  am  sure  that  father  is 
mostly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
mirror  is  improving  his  appearance  and 
table  manners,  but  often  I’ve  hidden  a 
smile  seeing  him  straighten  his  tie,  and 
smooth  down  the  cow-lick  in  his  hair. 

Now  our  teen  age  daughter  occupies  the 
mirror’s  spotlight,  and  if  I  can  detect  a 
little  of  the  movie  star's  actions  in  her 
silver  reflection,  the  mirror  has  neverthe¬ 
less  began  to  work  its  usual  wonders. 

ALICE  BLACK. 


“No  happy  person  has  a  history.” 

Then  shall  no  page  be  written  of  my 
life. 

Only  the  intimate  will  know  of  me 
That  I  was  maiden,  mother,  wife. 


The  making  of  a  pot  pourri,  or  fra¬ 
grance  jar,  is  a  beautiful  way  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  preserve  the  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  of  our  loved  flower  gardens. 

One  kind  of  flower,  or  a  combination 
of  several  may  be  used,  depending  upon 
the  whim  of  the  maker.  Materials,  both 
flowers  and  jars,  may  be  selected  with  an 
eye  for  perfect  blending  of  colors.  Some 
prefer  the  fragrance  of  flowers  alone, 
others  favor  the  combination  with  floral 
oils,  gums  and  spices. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  art  perhaps  you  will  wish  to  start 
with  a  simple  pot  pourri.  Choose  one 
kind  of  dried  flower ;  roses  are  a  lovely 
choice.  Place  them  in  a  lovely  jar,  and 
add  just  a  drop  or  two  of  rose  oil.  Cover 
closely  and  permit  time  to  work  its 
wonders. 

These  simple  recipes  may  be  used  as 
stepping  stones  to  more  elaborate  types 
of  fragrance  jars. 

Old-fashioned  Rose  Jar.  —  To  each 
quart  of  dry  rose  leaves  add  one  spoon  of 
a  mixture  made  by  combining  equal  parts 
of  borax  and  table  salt  with  one-tenth 
part  of  cinnamon.  Stir  twice  daily  for  10 
days.  Then  add  dry  rose  geranium  leaves, 
lemon  verbena  and  a  bit  of  thyme. 

Garden  Medley  Pot  Pourri. — The  flow¬ 
ers  for  this  should  be  thoroughly  dry.  If 
any  dampness  remains,  the  pot  pourri 
will  mildew  and  spoil.  To  the  leaves  of 
many  roses  add  lavender,  sweet  peas, 
sweet  rue,  balm  and  thyme,  a  handful  of 
rosemary  and  a  little  less  of  flag  lilies 
and  clove  pinks.  Add  a  bit  of  orris  root, 
cinnamon  and  sandalwood.  Stir  well  and 
cover  closely. 

Rose  Pot  Pourri. — Place  wet  rose  stock 
in  a  jar,  add  two  teaspoons  of  lavender 
flowers,  two  teaspoons  orris  root,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  whole  allspice,  one  teaspoon  stick 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  mace,  one- 
half  teaspoon  musk,  and  eight  small  va¬ 
nilla  beans.  With  a  small  medicine  drop¬ 
per  add  10  drops  oil  of  orange,  four  drops 
oil  of  lemon,  three  drops  oil  of  cassia  and 
five  drops  oil  of  rose.  Then  wash  the 


a  Pot  Pourri 

dropper  with  sufficient  odorless  alcohol 
to  remove  the  floral  oils  from  the  dropper, 
adding  this  to  the  jar.  Cover  closely.  Re¬ 
move  the  allspice  and  cinnamon  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  and  add  five  drops  of  oil  of 
jasamine. 

Dry  or  wet  stock  may  be  used  as  a 
foundation  to  which  other  materials  are 
to  be  added.  Two  methods  may  be  used 
in  preparing  the  dry  stock.  Scatter  flow¬ 
ers  on  paper  pads  or  cheesecloth  covered 
trays,  taking  care  that  the  flowers  do 
not  touch  each  other.  Change  to  fresh 
papers  each  day  until  flowers  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  The  flowers  may  be  dried  in 
trays  of  warm  white  sand.  Let  them 
stand  in  the  sand  until  perfectly  dry,  then 
remove  very  carefully.  The  shape  and 
color  of  the  flowers  is  preserved  by  use 
of  the  sand  method. 

To  prepare  wet  stock  place  one-half 
inch  of  fragrant  flowers  in  a  jar,  add  one- 
half  inch  of  salt  and  repeat  until  the  jar 
is  full.  Allow  to  stand  overnight.  Turn 
out  on  a  tray,  mix  lightly  and  return  to 
the  jar.  Then  add  fresh  flowers  and  salt 
alternately  as  before  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night.  Repeat  this  process  until  the  jar 
is  full.  Keep  the  container  tightly  cov¬ 
ered  until  ready  to  use. 

Floral  oils  may  be  purchased  at  most 
drug  stores  or  from  perfume  manufac¬ 
tures.  They  are  expensive  though.  They 
can  be  made  at  home.  In  addition  to 
plenty  of  flowers  you  will  need  lots  of 
time  and  patience.  Line  a  pewter  plate 
with  carded  cotton  ;  sprinkle  thickly  with 
fragrant  flower  petals,  add  another  layer 
of  cotton  and  cover  with  a  pewter  plate. 
Set  in  the  sun.  Bring  in  the  house  at 
night.  In  the  morning  take  out  the  old 
flowers  and  replace  with  fresh  ones.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  process  until  the  cotton  is  well 
saturated  with  the  oil  of  the  flowers. 
Then  press  the  oil  from  the  cotton  into  a 
quantity  of  odorless  alcohol.  When  the 
alcohol  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
odor  of  the  flowers,  cork  it  tightly  until 
ready  to  use.  z.  N. 


Simple  “Needle- Art 
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5S80— “Gardening”  proves  a  real  treat  when 
there’s  a  rose  trellis  “dream  cottage”  with 
garden  to  be  embroidered  on  the  loveliest 
wall  panel  ever!  Pattern  contains  a  trans¬ 
fer  pattern  of  a  picture  15x20  inches;  color 
key  and  chart;  material  requirements;  illus¬ 
trations  of  all  stitches  used. 

Price  of  patterns  10  cents  each.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern 
Department,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York, 


5855  —  This  rug  that  you  can 
easily  crochet  yourself  will  be  a 
life-time  joy!  Do  the  stunning 
medallions  separately  —  they’re 
just  8% -inch  squares — and  keep 
joining  them  till  you’ve  a  rug 
the  desired  size.  Pattern  contains 
instructions  for  making  the  rug 
shown;  an  illustration  of  it  and 
of  all  stitches  used;  material  re¬ 
quirements;  color  suggestions,  a 
photograph  of  the  actual  square. 


sun. 

“She  was  a  truly  happy  woman.”  Then 
Let  history  continue  in  its  plan. 
Unknown,  unsung  by  all  the  world  fo 
men, 

I  shall  have  been  the  tvorld  to  this  one 
ma  n. 

— Adele  De  Leeuw. 


Let’s  Make 


July  17,  1937 

Cold  Fruit  Soups 

If  you  have  never  had  a  satisfying,  re¬ 
freshing  chilled  fruit  soup  on  a  midsum¬ 
mer  day,  you  have  a  treat  in  store  — 
many  of  them.  One  made  of  berries  is 
especially  nice.  Try  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  or  Youngberries — all  are  good. 

Berry  Soup. — One  quart  fresh  berries, 
mashed  (or  canned  berries)  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  an  hour.  Press  through 
a  sieve.  Then  heat  slowly,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  When  the  boiling  point  is 
reached,  add  a  tablespoon  of  cornstarch, 
previously  dissolved  in  a  bit  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Take  from  the  stove  and  place  in 
the  ice  box  until  well  chilled.  You  may 
add  a  small  piece  of  ice  when  serving. 
This  soup  is  nice  served  with  graham 
crackers. 

Fruit  Mixture  Iced  Soup. — Let  a  cup 
of  orange  juice,  three-quarters  cup  of 
grapefruit  juice,  three  or  four  cloves  and 
a  small  piece  of  stick  cinnamon  stand 
overnight.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point  a 
cup  of  syrup  drained  from  a  can  of 
raspberries  (or  use  fresh  berries).  Add 
a  teaspoon  of  cornstarch,  mixed  with  cold 
water.  Cook  the  mixture  three  minutes 
or  so,  and  add  a  fourth  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  dash  of  salt.  Then  add  the  fruit 
juices,  strain  and  chill  in  the  ice  box. 
This  may  be  made  up  the  night  before  or 
at  any  conveient  time  and  kept  in  the 
ice  box.  It  is  wholesome,  appetizing  and 
generally  relished. 

Grape  Soup. — Half  a  pint  of  water  and 
one-lialf  cup  of  sugar,  simmered  until 
clear.  Add  one  pint  of  juice  pressed 
from  ripe  grapes  (or  use  bottled  juice  in¬ 
stead),  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Add  a 
half  tablespoon  of  softened  tapioca,  and 
simmer  again  until  clear.  Serve  with 
crisp  crackers. 

Recently  I  learned  from  a  Swedish 
friend  that  fruit  soups  are  very  popular 
in  Sweden — we  all  know  what  excellent 
cooks  Swedish  women  are ;  they  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  sugar  in  such  a  soup  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  energy,  the  fruit  juices 
contain  the  desired  minerals  and  acids, 
they  are  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  then 
there  are  so  many  combinations. 

Served  in  colored  sherbet  glasses  they 
add  an  attractive  feature  to  the  lunch  or 
dinner  table.  Of  course  you  can  see  how 
inexpensive  such  soups  are  and  easily 
made.  Almost  any  full  flavored  fruit 
makes  a  delicious  fruit  soup — try  them 
this  busy  Summer !  mabel  worth. 


Canning  Vegetables 

So  many  people  object  to  canning  vege¬ 
tables  because  it  is  too  much  work.  That 
is  because  they  make  it  harder  than  is 
necessary. 

I  always  used  to  heat  them  in  water 
and  plunge  into  a  cold  bath,  but  I  find 
that  peas,  string  beans,  corn,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  carrots  and  even  beets  are 
much  better  in  flavor  when  they  are  put 
directly  into  the  cans  after  being  pre¬ 
pared  as  if  you  were  going  to  cook  them. 

Since  all  these  vegetables  need  to  be 
cold  packed  or  cooked  in  the  pressure 
cooker  for  some  time  it  is  only  necessary 
to  be  sure  that  your  cans  are  clean  and 
that  rubbers  are  new.  The  can  will  be 
sterilized  as  the  vegetable  is. 

I  always  wilt  greens  thoroughly  be¬ 
cause  if  you  do  not  you  will  have  only 
part  of  a  can,  but  do  not  pack  them  too 
tightly  in  the  can. 

Fill  your  can  to  within  a  half  inch  of 
the  top.  Shake  your  vegetables  down 
thoroughly.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
the  quart  and  fill  to  the  toj)  with  water. 

I  have  no  pressure  cooker,  so  use  the 
cold-pack  method  and  seal  my  jars.  Cover 
all  over  with  water  and  boil  the  required 
time.  If  there  is  any  defect  in  your  seal 
you  will  hear  it  as  soon  as  you  dip  out 
the  water  below  the  level  of  the  can  tops. 

Peas  and  corn  will  not  keep  so  well  if 
they  are  too  large  and,  of  course,  the 
flavor  will  not  be  so  good. 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  how  long 
to  cold  pack  asparagus  so  that  it  will  not 
be  soft.  MRS.  s.  H.  Y. 


Dill  Pickles 

This  recipe  was  received  in  response 
to  a  reader’s  inquiry  for  dill  pickles 
which  do  not  need  sealing.  Make  a  brine 
by  adding  one-half  cup  salt  to  four  quarts 
of  water.  In  this  soak  100  cucumbers 
overnight.  Boil  together  10  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  two  cups  of 
salt.  Let  this  brine  stand  overnight.  In 
the  morning  drain  cucumbers  and  pack  in 
two-quart  fruit  jars,  or  if  you  prefer,  as 
I  do,  a  gallon  jar,  place  first  a  layer  of 
cucumbers,  then  one  of  dill,  and  then 
more  cucumbers  and  so  on.  Cover  the 
cucumbers  with  boiling  brine.  A  small 
piece  of  red  pepper  may  be  added.  I 
place  a  cover  of  some  kind  over  top  of 
jar  and  find  them  ready  for  use  any 
time.  G.  A.  s 
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Easy  Clothes  for  Children 

Hot-weather  clothes  that  are  easy  for 
a  child  to  set  into  and  out  of  are  a  joy 
to  both  mother  and  child.  Low-cut  neck¬ 
lines  and  armholes,  and  as  few  fastenings 
as  practicable  help  a  great  deal.  For 
active  Summer  play  plenty  of  room  in 
both  hand-made  and  ready-made  garments 
should  be  allowed  with  consideration  for 
all  the  running  and  climbing  to  be  done. 

If  the  popular  one-piece  sun-suit  has  a 
matching  dress  or  blouse,  it  should  be  of 
the  simplest  type,  cool,  not  easily  mussed, 
and  without  any  hard  to  launder  frills 
or  sashes. 

Children  appear  at  their  best  and  feel 
much  better  in  simply  designed  clothes 
made  of  soft,  smooth  and  durable  mate¬ 
rials.  Pre-shrunk  fabrics  in  colors  that 
are  fast  to  both  sun  and  washing  are 
most  satisfactory,  and  gay  colors  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  seen  by  motor¬ 
ists,  thus  giving  added  protection  to  the 
children.  Care  in  buying  ready-made 
clothes  for  children  includes  seeing  that 
all  seams  and  finishes  are  made  to  hold 
and  are  smooth  to  the  skin,  for  a  little 
child’s  skin  is  especially  sensitive  to 
scratchy  seams  on  hot  and  sticky  days. 

Midsummer  Charm ! 
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4105  —  Flattery  for 
You,  and  Protection 
for  Your  Frocks!  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  small, 
medium  and  laige. 
Small  size  requires  2 
yds.  36  in.  fabric  for 
each  apron. 
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4437  —  Dainty  as  It 
Can  Be  in  Dotted 
Sheer  Crepe  or  Cot- 
t  o  n!  Designed  for 
sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16 
requires  3%  yds.  39- 
in.  fabric, 

4376  —  Slenderizing 

Lines  for  the  Style- 
Wise  Matron!  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  34  to 
48.  Size  36  requires 
4%  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 


Price  of  patterns  15c 
each.  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W,  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Athlete’s  Foot — A  Common  Summer  Trouble 


Probably  the  most  common  skin  disease 
suffered  in  the  Summer  time  is  ringworm 
of  the  feet — called  athlete's  foot.  It  is  so 
very  common  that  some  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  that  50  per  cent  of  the  people  have 
it  at  any  given  time.  This  is  especially 
true  of  children  who  return  to  school  in 
the  Fall  after  Summer  vacations.  Indeed 
it  is  a  school  health  problem  all  the  year 
around.  It  wrould  be  very  well  if  a  phy¬ 
sical  check-up  included  examination  of 
every  school  child's  feet  and  restricted 
privileges  along  athletic  lines  for  all  those 
who  were  found  to  be  afflicted. 

What  is  athlete's  foot?  A  highly  con¬ 
tagious  disease  characterized  by  redness, 
itching  and  burning  of  the  sides  or  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  between  and  beneath 
the  toes.  There  may  or  may  not  be  blis¬ 
ters.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  resembling  a  ring. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  sloughing  away 
of  the  skin  with  pus  and  moisture  and  in¬ 
tense  inflammation.  But  —  any  one  or 
more  of  these  symptoms  should  at  once 
cause  suspicion  and  always  calls  for  very 
prompt  action. 

What  causes  athlete’s  foot?  Several 
types  of  fungus,  parasitic  in  nature.  They 
originally  may  come  from  animals  but 
are  more  likely  to  be  spread  by  human 
beings.  They  multiply  rapidly,  spread  out 
in  web-like  formation  and  burrow  deep 
into  the  victim’s  skin.  They  are  partial 
to  moisture,  therefore  grow  and  flourish 
where  perspiration  is,  where  water  is  and 
where  cleanliness  is  neglected.  They  are 
very  tenacious,  being  loathe  to  depart 
from  one  person,  but  perfectly  willing  to 
share  themselves  with  other  persons  at 
the  same  time.  Very  often  they  seem  to 
have  gone  but  are  just  lying  dormant, 
buried  deep  in  the  tissues  of  the  foot. 

IIow  can  athlete’s  foot  be  prevented? 
(1)  By  thorough  cleanliness.  The  feet 
should  be  bathed  very  often,  dried  with 
an  absorbent  towel,  and  dusted  with  boric 
acid.  Shoes  and  slippers  should  never  be 
loaned,  borrowed,  exchanged  or  given 
away.  (2)  By  keeping  the  feet  covered 
wherever  they  are.  Going  barefoot  ex 
poses  one  to  this  trouble.  Light-weight 
sandals  had  better  be  worn.  At  bathing 
resorts  rubber  shoes  on  the  beach  are  a 
safeguard.  In  public  or  club  house  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  whether  indoors  or  out,  one 
should  either  wear  paper  shoes,  which 
can  be  thrown  away  after  use,  or  else 
should  bathe  the  feet  with  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant  every  time  that  one  comes  out  of 
the  water  before  getting  dressed.  Some 
up-to-date  clubs  provide  paper  shoes, 
or  have  wading  pools  which  contain  a 


Summer  Handiwork 

Even  for  the  rural  woman,  whose  Sum¬ 
mers  are  her  busiest  time,  there  is  always 
some  time  for  “pick-up”  work,  and  many 
odd  moments,  half  hours  and  hours  pro¬ 
duce  satisfying  results. 

The  vogue  for  knitting  grows  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Young  and  middle-aged  are 
equally  skillful  and  enthusiastic. 

Besides  dresses  and  scarves,  afgans, 
whether  they  are  knitted  or  crocheted  of¬ 
fer  a  grand  variety  of  designs  and  many 
shades  of  a  color  done  in  a  wavy  pattern 
are  most  appealing. 

Or  if  one  likes  to  crochet  small  squares 
of  wool,  then  sew  the  sections  together, 
these  are  easier  to  handle,  and  easily  car¬ 
ried  about  in  one's  handbag. 

We  could  write  columns  on  work  bags 
and  baskets  alone,  from  the  humble  card¬ 
board  oatmeal  container,  covered  with 
cretonne  and  used  to  hold  knitting,  to  the 
lovely  hand-woven  bags  with  fancy  wood¬ 
en  or  metal  handles.  Many  are  made  of 
plaited  straw  with  a  gay  little  bunch  of 
artificial  berries  or  flowers  sewed  on  one 
corner.  Crocheted  purses  and  handbags 
are  easily  made. 

Those  made  from  boucle  cotton  are 
popular  and  one  style  that  is  very  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  Summer  bag,  is  made 
from  two  flat  rounds,  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer.  Crochet  edges  together,  but  leave 
a  space  at  the  top,  either  for  a  talon 
fastener  or  for  running  in  a  cord.  These 
should  be  lined  with  any  stiff  material. 

The  boucle  cotton  card  comes  in  all 
pretty  shades  as  well  as  white.  Small 
bags  make  attractive  gifts  for  little  girls. 
A  plain  double  chain  stitch  or  fancy 
shell  stitch  can  be  used. 

Oblong  purses  are  quickly  made,  either 
with  a  talon  top  or  envelope  flat  fasten¬ 
ing,  with  a  snap  fastener  at  the  point. 
These  should  have  a  crochet  band  across 
the  back  for  the  hand. 

When  buying  a  talon  or  “zipper”  top 
one  with  a  ring  at  one  end  makes  for 
convenience  in  carrying. 

Bags  made  of  wooden  beads  are  also 
popular,  and  there  is  seemingly  no  end 
to  embroidery  work  in  its  various  forms. 

LAURETTA  HALE. 


type  of  disinfectant  recommended  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  All 
good  clubs  boil  their  towels  after  each 
has  been  used  before  it  is  used  by  an¬ 
other.  Care  should  always  be  taken  at 
seashore  resorts,  lakes  or  wading  pools. 

Shower  baths  may  easily  spread  this 
infection.  And  they  do  just  this  in  many 
modern  high  schools.  More  and  more  are 
the  schools  throughout  the  country  now 
providing  disinfectant  wading  pools  for  a 
check  on  this  terrible  disease. 

For  terrible  it  may  indeed  be.  Once 
thought  to  be  merely  annoying  it  is  now 
recognized  as  a  menace  of  no  small  pro¬ 
portions.  It  spreads  like  wildfire  (and 
burns  about  like  it,  too).  It  is  easy  to 
contract  but  hard  to  get  rid  of  and  in 
many  instances  has  paved  the  way  for 
serious  infection — even  death,  as  a  result 
of  scratching.  Finger  nails  which  are 
laden  with  germs  dig  into  the  affected 
skin,  remove  the  top  surface  and  intro¬ 
duce  virulent  bodies  ■which  the  blood  may 
absorb  and  carry  about  to  some  gland  and 
cause  a  serious  infection  or  result  in 
fatal  poisoning  of  the  blood.  If  one  has 
athlete’s  foot  and  must  scratch,  let  it  be 
with  hands  encased  in  sterile  gloves ! 

But  is  there  a  cure?  One  would  think, 
if  one  reads  certain  magazines  and  some 
newspapers  that  magic  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  applied  with  prompt  and  re¬ 
liable  results.  This  is  not  true.  Like  all 
bodily  disorders  the  quicker  athlete’s  foot 
is  detected  and  treated  the  quicker  it  can 
be  cured.  A  good  doctor  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  as  soon  as  the  condition  is  sus¬ 
pected.  He  will  probably  say  to  get  at 
the  drug  store  Whitfield’s  ointment, 
which  is  not  a  patent  medicine,  but  is  a 
form  of  that  excellent  skin  specific  medi¬ 
cally  termed  salicylic  acid.  Apply  it  four 
or  five  days  in  succession  after  you  have 
bathed  your  feet  in  iodine  mixed  with  al¬ 
cohol  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  tinc¬ 
ture  to  eight  of  alcohol.  (For  young  chil¬ 
dren's  feet  use  proportion  one  to  10.) 
When  this  is  perfectly  dry,  dust  the  feet, 
and  in  between  the  toes  with  alum  or 
boric  acid  powder.  (Do  not  use  ordinary 
talcum  powder.)  If  at  the  end  of  five 
days  of  this  treatment  the  condition  is 
not  markedly  improved  the  doctor  will 
want  you  to  return  for  further  examina¬ 
tion.  He  will  not  want  you  to  try  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies  or  to  keep  trying  any  one 
cure  for  too  long  a  time  if  it  proves  to  be 
ineffective.  To  do  so  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Iodine,  alcohol  and  salicylic 
acid  will  usually  “do  the  trick.” 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Currants  Are  in  Season 

Currant  Relish. — This  old-time  recipe 
makes  a  delicious  sweet  to  serve  with 
meats  as  well  as  a  good  sandwich  spread. 
It  requires  five  pounds  of  currants,  five 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  two  pounds 
of  seeded  raisins,  five  oranges.  Wash  and 
stem  currants,  wash  oranges,  grate  yellow 
rind  from  one  orange.  Extract  juice  from 
all  of  them.  Chop  raisins.  Combine  cur¬ 
rants,  raisins  and  orange  juice.  Cook  15 
minutes. 

Spiced  Currant  Jelly. — Wash  and  mash 
currants.  Simmer  until  soft.  Strain 
through  jelly  bag.  For  one  quart  of 
juice  tie  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  cloves  in  a  bag.  Boil 
together  for  10  or  15  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  how  heavy  juice  is.  Remove  spice. 
Add  three  cups  of  sugar.  Boil  until  two 
heavy  drops  will  hang  from  side  of  spoon. 
This  should  occur  in  five  minutes,  often 
in  less  time.  Pour  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses. 

Currant  Meringue  Pie. — One  and  one- 
half  cups  fully  ripe  currants,  1%  cups 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  flour,  two  egg  yolks, 
one-fourth  cup  cold  water,  two  egg 
whites,  four  tablespoons  sugar,  one  un¬ 
baked  pastry  shell.  Wash,  stem  and 
mash  currants.  Beat  egg  yolks ;  add  wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  flour  and  sugar  mixed  together 
and  last  the  currants.  Pour  in  pastry- 
lined  pie  plate.  Place  in  hot  oven,  350 
degrees,  and  finish  baking.  Beat  egg 
whites  until  stiff.  Add  four  tablespoons 
of  sugar  gradually.  Beat  until  mixture 
stands  in  peaks.  Pile  on  pie.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven.  350  degrees,  until  mer¬ 
ingue  is  delicately  browned. 

Currant  and  Sour  Cream  Pie.  —  One 
and  three-fourths  cups  fully  ripe  cur¬ 
rants,  1(4  cups  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
flour,  one  cup  heavy  sour  cream,  pastry 
for  two  crusts.  Wash,  stem  and  mash 
currants.  Add  sugar  and  flour  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Mix  well.  Then  add  sour  cream. 
Turn  into  pastry -lined  pie  plate.  Cover 
with  top  crust.  Brush  with  cream.  Bake 
in  hot  oven,  450  degrees,  10  minutes.  Re¬ 
duce  heat  to  350  degrees  and  finish  bak¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  never  made  currant 
pies,  try  these.  They  are  delicious.  M.  R. 


•  Widest  sealing  surface  of 
any  jar  ring  on  the  market— 
that’s  the  Good  Luck  Jar 
Rubber.  And  made  of  new  live 
rubber  that  seals  and  stays 
sealed.  There  can  be  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  absolute  safety; 
spoiled  preserves  are  a  trag¬ 
edy.  10c  a  dozen.  3  dozen  for 
25c.  Cheapest  canning  insur¬ 
ance.  Ask  for  them  by  name. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct. 

SEND  FOR  TEXTBOOK 

1937  edition  of  our  popular  Home 
Canners’  Textbook.  Follow  ap¬ 
proved  canning  instructions.  80 
pages  of  complete,  reliable  recipes, 
new  methods,  etc.  With  free  sup¬ 
ply  of  12  dozen  canning  labels, 
gummed,  printed  with  names  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  All  for  10c. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason, 
Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas  Whole- 
fruit  and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth  Mason 
Jars  are  the  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 

&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y, 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


Viruio  FOR  hand  knitting 

T  A  K  IM  \  finest  quality  cut  rate  prices 

1  nil  111)  600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  M<jNEY  BACK.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

SUN  RAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.,  Dept.  K-7,  N.  Y.  C. 


Hints  Wphnnl  graduates  and  College  men. 

kjV,lBUUI  Nursing  is  an  uncrowded 
field.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while  training. 
Write  Supt.  of  Men  Nurses,  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
4401  Market  Street.  -  West  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Twpntv.fnnr  H0UR  service,  roii  fu- 

AvrujL  machine  Developed  and  your 
choice  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional  Bromide 
Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Yelox  Finerfotos  or 
(3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in  oil) 
enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 
FINERFOTOS.  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


KAItAK  Finer  Finishing.  Roils  developed  and  printed 
ItwUHIl  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
C||  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  2oc  (coin). 
■  ILulw  Genuine. Nationally  know n. MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO,  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Guaranteed  Prints.  2  Beautiful  Profession¬ 
al  Doubleweight  Enlargements,  25e.  Very  quick  service. 
Expert  workmanship.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  la  Croise.Wis. 


ROLLS  DEVEI.OI’ED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements,  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona,  Minn. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  dates  for  this  year's  New  York 
State  Fair  are  September  5-11,  inclusive. 
Once  each  year  we  are  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  exhibit  the  products  of 
our  fields,  farms,  feed-lots  and  livestock 
breeding  programs.  Dr.  Albert  L.  Brown, 
Director,  607  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants 
are  this  year  offering  the  greatest  fair  ever 
presented  in  the  Empire  State. 

Three  of  the  new  buildings  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  use.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  horticultural  building  will 
not  only  give  increased  room  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  field  but  will  allow  greater 
use  for  industrial  exhibits  in  the  manu- 


New  York  State  Fair — 1937 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


this  year  new  feats  of  fame  may  be  per¬ 
formed.  No  other  feature  at  the  fair  is 
so  spectacular  or  attracts  more  interest 
than  the  annual  horse-pulling  contest  on 
the  dynamometer. 

Cattle 

Prof.  Kenneth  L.  Turk,  Ithaca,  is  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Cattle.  Cash  premiums 


Numerous  examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  breeders  and  feeders  in  pro- 
ducing  nature’s  nearest  approach  to  perfection  possibilities  tvith  livestock  may  be 
seen  at  the  1936  New  York  State  Fair.  This  is  a  Grand  Champion  steer  herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus,  bred,  fed  and  exhibited  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


factnrers  and  liberal  arts  building.  The 
administration  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  progress  made  and  the  constructive 
plans  yet  to  be  completed.  If  present 
plans  are  completed  by  1940,  which  will 
be  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  fair, 
it  may  include  such  features  as  a  parking 
area  for  approximately  20,000  cars ;  ^a 
highway  for  through  traffic  to  be  laid 
along  the  former  right-of-way  of  the 
Boehester  and  Syracuse  interurban  rail¬ 
way.  This  would  be  carried  through  to 
the  regional  market  site  on  Onondaga 
Bake.  The  program,  if  completed,  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  land  area  to 
more  than  three  times  present  develop¬ 
ments. 

Horses 

S.  C.  Pendergast,  Phoenix,  N.  Y„  is 
superintendent.  There  will  be  a  total  of 
$6,808  offered  in  cash  premiums  by  the 
Fair  Department,  and  $110  in  specials. 
At  date  of  writing  judges  have  not  yet 
been  announced.  Of  all  judging  jobs  that 
of  placing  the  horses  is  probably  the  most 
difficult.  This  applies  especially  to  mean 
that  no  matter  how  competently  or  im¬ 
partially  placed  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
please  all  or  even  a  majoriy  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Owners  and  exhibitors  feel  a 
natural  close  and  personal  relationship 
with  their  horses.  Performance,  show¬ 
manship,  soundness,  condition  and  action 
play  great  importance  and  exert  such  an 
influence  where  close  placings  are  in¬ 
volved  that  competent  judges  are  more 
liable  to  differ  and  reverse  placings  than 
with  other  classes  of  livestock. 

August  14  is  closing  date  for  entries. 
Each  single  or  group  entry  for  horses  be¬ 
ing  $2  and  $1  for  ponies.  The  manage¬ 
ment  reserves  the  right  to  declare  off  any 
class  not  having  three  entries.  All  ani¬ 
mals  entered  in  the  breeding  classes  must 
be  sound,  and  must  be  registered  in  their 
respective  stud  books,  and  their  pedigrees 
given  on  the  entry  blank.  Ages  will  be 
computed  from  January  1. 

Draft  horses  in  harness,  may  be  either 
purebred  or  grades.  These  classes  include 
pair,  three,  four  and  six-horse  teams. 
Total  premiums  offered  in  this  group 
amount  to  $600,  with  four  premiums  in 
each  class.  The  New  York  State  Draft 
Horse  classes,  shown  to  halter,  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  actual  ownership  in  the  State  for 
not  less  than  three  months  prior  to  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  entries.  These  classes  include 
mare  or  gelding  from  one  to  over  four, 
with  class  for  each  year ;  mare  with  foal 
at  foot;  and  1937  foal.  There  are  also 
10  classes  of  New  York  State  Farm, 
Draft  and  Commercial  vehicle  horses, 
purebred  or  grade  (non-professional),  to 
be  shown  in  harness  before  a  suitable 
working  vehicle. 

The  team-pulling  contest  (open  to  all) 
will  be  featured  again.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca.  The  entry  fee  is  $2.  con¬ 
testants  will  be  notified  of  the  date  and 
hour  for  holding  the  test.  World's  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  shattered  in  past  years; 


offered  in  this  department  by  the  New 
York  State  Fair  is  $12,600,  including 
$3,630  for  County  Exhibits.  Entries  close 
August  14.  No  exhibitor  is  allowed  to 
show  more  than  two  entries  in  any  single 
class,  or  more  than  one  entry  in  any 
group  class  except  get-of-sire,  junior  get- 
of-sire  and  produce  of  cow.  In  these  ex¬ 


are  always  of  much  interest.  They  show 
breeder  interest  and  a  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  can  be  demonstrated  on  the 
tan  bark  in  competition  with  the  in¬ 
dividuals  and  herds  from  other  sections. 
These  exhibits  encourage  friendly  rivalry, 
sportsmanship  and  increase  local  breed 
interest.  Communities  desiring  to  make 
such  an  exhibit  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  entry  must  be  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  county  or  district  breeders'  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  local  association  making 
such  entry  must  be  approved  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  State  or  national  breeders’ 
association  of  the  breed  in  question.  The 
special  dairy  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tion  exhibits  this  year  offer  a  total  of 
$1,250.  The  individual  cows  in  ‘these  ex¬ 
hibits  may  be  grades  or  registered,  but 
they  must  show  a  predominance  of  breed 
characteristics  for  the  breed  they  repre¬ 
sent  when  entered.  The  exhibit  consists 
of  four  cows.  Each  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  is  restricted  to  one  entry 
in  each  breed  class,  from  each  testing 
group  having  a  distinct  and  separate  su¬ 
pervisor. 

In  the  beef  cattle  district  club  exhibits 
there  is  offered  a  total  of  $340,  for  groups 
of  10  animals  owned  in  New  York  State, 
of  either  Angus,  Hereford  or  Shorthorns. 
District  herds  shall  be  made  by  district 
clubs,  approved  by  the  Eastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association  co-operating  with  any 
other  organizations  of  cattle  breeders.  All 
cattle  shown  in  these  exhibits  shall  be  en¬ 
tered  in  their  respective  open  classes  in 
the  name  of  their  owners  in  the  regular 
way. 

Dairy  Goats 

T.  W.  Case,  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  is  in 
charge  of  this  division.  Mrs.  T.  N.  Tyler, 
Beaversdam  Road,  Niagara  Falls,  Can¬ 


Clarke  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  holding  his  first-prize  yearling  Bambouillet  ram  at 

the  1936  New  York  State  Fair. 


hibitors  may  show  as  many  entries  as 
sires  and  dams  named. 

Ages  of  dairy  cattle  will  be  computed 
from  January  1  and  July  1.  The  entry 
fee  is  $1  for  each  single  and  group  entry. 
All  animals  shown  in  group  classes  must 
be  entered  in  the  open  classes.  Entry 
fees  must  be  paid  at  time  of  making  en¬ 
try.  All  test  certificates,  both  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Bang's  disease  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  entry  blank  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  director. 

Judging  of  dairy  cattle  includes :  Hol- 
stein-Friesians :  Judge  Clarence  Goodhue, 
Vaudreuil,  Quebec ;  Assistant,  C.  M. 
Slack,  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  7-8. 
Ayrshires  :  Judge  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Doug- 
lassville,  Pa. ;  Assistant,  P.  E.  Newman, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8-9.  Guernseys : 
Judge  William  Gould,  Burkeville,  Ya., 
Assistant,  Donald  Gates,  Middlebury, 
Conn.,  Sept.  8-9.  Jerseys:  Judge  O.  G. 
Schafer,  New  York  City;  Assistant, 
Ronald  D.  Wilson,  Worton,  Md.,  Sept. 
8-9.  Brown  Swiss :  Judge  E.  S.  Har¬ 
rison,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Assistant,  II.  C. 
Magnussen,  Rexford,  N.  Y\,  Sept.  9. 

Beef  cattle  will  be  judged  by  P.  C. 
MacKenzie,  State  College.  Pa. ;  assisted 
by  J.  I.  Miller,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept. 
6-7.  The  breeding  classes  in  this  division 
will  include  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Ilere- 
fords.  The  Angus  breeding  group  carries 
premiums  of  $1,100,  with  $300  offered  in 
the  steer,  spayed  or  martin  heifer  classes. 
Herefords  will  carry  $800  in  breeding 
classes,  and  $120  in  the  fat  groups. 

The  special  county  or  district  groups 


ada,  will  judge  the  goats  on  Sept.  8. 
Total  cash  offered  in  this  department  is 
$308.  This  department  is  subject  to  the 
rules  of  Department  C — Sheep.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  breeds  of  Dairy  Goats  receive 
equal  distribution  of  the  premium  money 
offered:  Alpine  (French  and  Rock), 
Saanen,  Nubian  and  Toggenburg.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  special  award  are  offered  by 
the  American  Goat  Society,  Inc.,  for  the 


doe  champions  of  the  breeds  mentioned. 
They  will  be  presented  by  D.  N.  Allen, 
Wayland,  N.  Y.,  Toggenburgs ;  II.  Bar- 
low,  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  Montreal, 
Can.,  French  Alpine ;  Freeman  Prasse, 
Princess  Bay,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Rock 
Alpine :  Miss  Margaret  Sharpe,  Media, 
Pa.,  Saanen ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Coit,  Derby,  N. 
Y.,  Nubian;  and  A.  H.  Lewis,  Herki¬ 
mer,  N,  Y.,  Yearling  Saanen  Doe. 

Sheep 

E.  R.  Sweetland,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  is 
superintendent  of  this  department.  Pre¬ 
miums  total  $4.0S0,  including  $495  for 
county  exhibits.  There  is  a  total  of  $310 
in  specials.  Entries  close  Aug.  14.  The 
fee  is  50  cents  for  single  and  group  en¬ 
tries,  and  must  be  paid  at  time  of  making 
entry.  The  exhibitors  in  this  department 
will  be  restricted  in  the  entry  and  ex¬ 
hibition  of  not  more  than  two  entries  in 
each  class. 

Luther  A.  Belden,  Bradstreet,  Mass., 
will  judge  Shropshires,  Dorsets,  Corrie- 
dales,  and  Tunis  on  Sept.  7,  and  Hamp- 
sliires  and  Soutlidowns  on  Sept.  8. 
Graham  Walker,  Hearts  Delight  Farm, 
Chazy,  N.  Y.,  will  place  Oxfords,  Chev¬ 
iots  and  Suffolks  on  Sept.  7,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  Lincolns  and  Leicesters  on  the 
following  day.  R.  W.  Duck,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  will  judge  Rambouillets  and  Kara¬ 
kuls  on  Sept.  7  and  Merinos  on  Sept.  8. 

Substantial  special  premiums  have 
been  announced  by  the  following  sheep 
associations  through  their  respective  sec¬ 
retaries  :  Julia  M.  Wade,  American 
Shropshire  Association,  Lafayette,  Ind. ; 
Helen  Belote,  the  American  Hampshire 
Sheep  Association,  72  Woodland  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  J.  M.  McIIaffie,  the 
American  Oxford  Down  Record  Associa¬ 
tion,  Clayton,  Ind. ;  F.  J.  Moline,  the  Na¬ 
tional  C’orriedale  Sheep  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. ;  and  the  same  secretary  for  the 
National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association. 

Hogs 

Mark  A.  McCarty,  State  College,  Pa., 
will  judge  the  porkers.  Entries  close 
Aug.  14.  An  entry  fee  of  50  cents  must 
be  paid  at  time  of  making  entry  for  each 
entry.  Ages  will  be  computed  from  Feb. 
1  and  Sept.  1.  Exhibitors  are  restricted 
to  not  more  than  two  entries  in  each 
class.  Premiums  offered  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  total  $1,598,  offered  for  classes  in 
Berkshires,  Chester  Whites,  Poland 
Chinas,  Hampshires,  Duroc- Jerseys,  and 
best  pen  of  three  New  York  State  bar- 
rows  under  six  months. 

Our  New  York  State  4-IT  project  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  been  breeding  and  fitting 
some  exceptionally  fine  barrows  and 
breeding  hogs  for  the  past  few  years 
should  continue  to  show  in  the  open  class. 
Edward  Sweetland  has  demonstrated  that 
hogs  can  be  produced  and  fitted  equally 
as  good  or  better  than  those  of  the  Corn 
Belt  by  winning  top  honors  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  International,  competing  against  the 
best  the  breeds  had  to  offer  from  herds  of 
national  note.  Not  only  are  the  4-II  folks 
showing  that  hogs  of  outstanding  type 
and  quality  can  be  raised,  but  also  that 
they  can  be  profitably  produced.  Packer 
buyers  are  always  present  at  the  fair 
grounds  ready  and  willing  to  pay  top  pre¬ 
mium  prices  for  those  who  desire  to  sell 
entries  competing  in  the  fat  classes.  With 
a  $12  hog  market  and  the  outlook  favor¬ 
able  for  still  higher  prices  pork  producers 
are  finding  that  the  “mortgage-lifter”  is 
no  misnomer,  and  that  the  hog  is  still 
king  of  the  pack  as  a  source  of  feed  out¬ 
let  for  home-grown  grain. 


These  Chester  White  gilts,  bred  and  owned  by  J.  W.  Van  Arsdell,  Jr.,  Burgm,  Ky„ 
were  winners  of  several  prizes  at  the  1936  New  York  State  Fair, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Razorback  Hogs 

The  article  about  razorback  hogs  and 
Smithfield  hams  gets  me  started.  The 
razorback  hog  is  a  hard  critter  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  a  “Yankee.”  In  the  old  days 
those  hogs  came  to  New  Orleans  in  deep 
barges  and  were  generally  called  “Onachi- 
tas,”  because  so  many  originated  in  the 
Ouachita  River  basin  of  upper  Louisiana 
and  lower  Arkansas — pronounced  as  if 
spelled  Wash-it-taw.  These  Ouachitas 
were  usually  a  rusty  black  to  a  rusty 
“roan,”  the  latter  often  having  a  slightly 
striped  or  “brindle”  effect  in  “plumage.” 

Due  to  exhortations  to  breed  better 
hogs  these  Ouachitas  (razorbaeks)  are 
now  comparatively  rare.  They  mature 
at  stingy  weight  and  spare,  angular  pro¬ 
portions — a  fat  one  would  still  be  lean ! 
A  LouLsianan  once  told  me  the  final  test 
of  a  razorback  was  to  hold  him  up  by 
the  ears  and  if  the  body  went  down  he 
must  be  mixed,  but  if  the  head  went 
down  he  had  a  right  to  be  called  a  razor- 
back.  I  don’t  see  how  anybody  ever 
could  catch  one  by  the  ears  in  the  first 
place  or  hold  him  by  the  ears  or  by  any 
other  part  of  his  anatomy  once  caught. 

In  size  and  form  the  razorback  at  ma¬ 
turity  might  most  resemble  a  “Fall  pig” 
that  had  wintered  lean  and  high-backed 
and  wormy  and  by  the  coming  of  grass 
would  weigh  around  a  hundred  pounds — 
his  head  would  be  much  heavier  and 


Dairy  Meeting  at  Amherst 

Dairy  and  general  agriculture  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  three-day  conference 
July  28-30  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  This  program  is  part  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Farm  and  Home  Week  which  starts 
on  Tuesday,  July  27.  There  are  17  dif¬ 
ferent  programs  to  be  held  during  the 
four  days  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 

Here  are  the  topics  for  the  first  day’s 
program :  “Important  Problems  of  Milk 
Marketing  in  Secondary  Markets,”  by  K. 
E.  Guyer,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  “The  Long 
Time  View  of  Government  Control,”  S. 
W.  Tator,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  “The  Feed 
Situation,”  A.  II.  Lindsey,  M.  S.  C. ; 
“Meeting  Increased  Feed  Costs  With 
Home  Grown  Crops,”  W.  C.  Colby,  M. 
S.  C. ;  “Can  We  Improve  Our  Feeding 
Practice,”  E.  S.  Savage,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.  Y. ;  “Off-Flavors  in  Milk  and 
Milk  Cooling  Demonstrations,”  H.  D. 
Lindquist  and  J.  H.  Frandsen,  M.  S.  C. 

The  second  day  of  the  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  program  will  have  these 
topics  and  speakers :  “A  State  Program 
for  the  Control  of  Bang’s  Disease,”  R. 
W.  Smith,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  “Possibility 
of  Securing  Dairy  Cattle  Replacements 
Co-operatively,”  C.  A.  Fraseli,  Barn¬ 
stable,  Mass. ;  “New  England  Farmers 
State  the  National  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
gram,”  A.  H.  Packard,  Jericho,  Vt;  .“Se- 


Beau  Blanchard  3 d,  Polled  Hereford  senior  herd  sire,  and  some  of  the  Polled 
Hereford  cows  and  calves  at  Gage  Stock  Farm,  Delanson,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


longer,  a  rippinger  jaw  and  a  stride  like 
a  scared  steer  in  a  field  of  standing  corn 
with  a  dog  at  his  heels.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  “Spring  of  rib”  is  not  found  in 
razorback  hogs.  Their  tails  have  often 
been  lost  in  their  jungle  melees. 

They  were  mostly  caught  in  roundups 
by  men  on  horseback  and  by  dogs,  ad¬ 
vantage  being  taken  of  pens  at  the  forks 
of  streams  or  in  defiles  with  steep  sides. 
When  hotly  pursued  and  excited  the 
brutes  in  a  drove  might  pursue  some 
trained  dog  right  into  the  ambush  pen 
prepared  to  take  them. 

Floods  always  made  a  favorable  time 
to  corner  these  wild  hogs  and  make  a 
rapid  down-river  trip  to  market.  Being 
wild  hogs  the  males,  of  course,  were  not 
castrated,  for  lack  of  a  flood  to  help  cor¬ 
ral  them  the  liogs  often  were  not  rounded 
up  every  year  and  might  become  several 
years  old. 

I  was  once  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go 
out  to  a  friend’s  farm  and  shoot  a  razor- 
back  hog  to  dress.  When  we  had  driven 
a  long  time  we  got  to  the  place  and  after 
some  scouting  we  raised  the  brute  and 
I  managed  to  get  a  bullet  through  his 
hide.  Later  I  found  that  neither  the 
land  nor  the  hog  belonged  to  my  friend — 
he  had  just  taken  me  out  to  snipe  a 
razorback  and  I  doubt  if  he  knew  whose 
land  or  whose  brute,  maybe  nobody’s. 

I  had  an  acquaintance  with  an  ex¬ 
sheriff  of  the  Great  Smoky  Section  of 
North  Carolina,  who  owned  a  distant 
“farm”  in  the  mountains  but  lived  in 
town.  When  he  went  to  his  farm  he 
would  call  the  hogs  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  if  a  hog  turned  up  in  sight  the  owner 
would  stone  him,  throw  clubs  and  make 
short  shrift  of  all  forms  of  hog  hospi¬ 
tality.  He  said  this  method  put  his  hogs 
wise  to  poachers  who  aimed  to  go  out 
and  get  some  to  adorn  their  private  gam¬ 
brel  sticks  and  replenish  their  smoke 
houses. 

Ageing  of  cured  hams  is  an  art  in  the 
South,  smallness,  leanness,  sparseness 
and  kind  of  feed — and  in  places  these  all 
are  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  eat¬ 
ing  the  stuff  and  showing  fine  apprecia¬ 
tion  also  becomes  an  art  !g.  p.  williams. 


lecting  the  Key  to  Better  Dairy  Herds,” 
O.  E.  Reed,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  “Illus¬ 
trations  of  Inheritance  in  the  College 
Dairy  Herd,”  V.  A.  Rice  and  C.  H.  Par¬ 
sons,  M.  S.  C. ;  and  “Electric  Fencing,” 
W.  C.  Harrington. 

Friday's  program  will  have  these  topics 
and  speakers,  “Pasture  Management,”  R. 
W.  Donaldson,  M.  S.  C. ;  “Credit  to 
Farmers,”  N.  31.  Hunter,  Hudson,  Mass., 
and  A.  F.  MacDougall,  Concord,  Mass,; 
“Soil  Conservation  and  the  New  England 
Dairy  Farmer,”  O.  E.  Reed;  and  “Grass 
Silage,”  J.  W.  Bartlett,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  A  tour  of  the  college  farm  under 
the  leadership  of  C.  II.  Parsons  and  R. 
W.  Donaldson  will  conclude  the  program. 
There  will  also  be  exhibits  of  interest  to 
dairymen  in  the  Dairy  Industry  Building 
and  the  College  Barns  and  the  College 
Plant  Growing  demonstrations  are  open 
at  all  times. 


— __ — 

DOGS 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Variety  Cclors.  Males  $I0L 
Females  $5.  Safe  delivery,  square  deal.  Twenty  years 
with  dogs.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT. 

pp<l  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAMELS  dogs 
I  tu.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Duality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

CAP  CAICI  Registered  and  Non-Rcgistered  Old  Eng- 
rvn  JHit .  )iSll  Shepherd  Puppies.  Natural  heelers 
and  good  watch  dogs.  Hiram  Loucks,  Vermilion,  Ohio 

FOR  SAIF  lovely  Scottish  terrier 

L  “ IY.  unLL  PUPPIES — Pedigreed.  Registered. 

age  months.  W.  R.  WEBB,  DOVER,  DEL. 

Black  Or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  —  COLLIES  $8  and  $4. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER.  VT. 

THOROUGHBRED  and  Mixed  Breed  Dogs  and  Puppies. 

■  Veterinary  inspected  .  ..  92.00  to  $  1  5.00. 

S.  P.  C.  A.,  Tryon  Ave.,  Englewood,  New  Jersey 

C/JI  I  IFQ  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VXV7EE/IE/0  Ped.  IUILW1S  VIEW  FARMS,  Hauling*.  Jf.Y. 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  ftSSLTS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ",to£™ °a£r*Tm 

Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00; 
°  females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT.  Frankln,  Vt. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES,  fawns  and  brindles:  Males 
$50,  Females  $35.  BARLOW  FARM,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  ago  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 
lUgistered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
•t  reasonable  prices.  Apply  st  on^r 
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“B05AY 
F  R  ESHENED 

LAST  NIGHT” 


►  ►  Yes,  3nd  so  did  thousands  of  other  Bossies.  Every 

time  a  cow  freshens,  it  means  more  milk  on  the  farm. 
It  means  finding  a  market  for  the  extra  milk. 

Here’s  where  Sheffield  Farms  comes  in.  We  must  work  to 
increase  milk  consumption  in  the  city,  and  we  must  be 
equipped  with  facilities  to  handle  this  extra  milk  in  the 
country  through  manufactured  products. 

Both  jobs  are  equally  important  to  dairy  farmers.  And  it  is 
important  to  remember  both  sides  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Sheffield  Farms  has  been  working  for 
nearly  a  century — SELLING  MORE  HIGH- 
QUALITY  MILK  TO  MORE  PEOPLE. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  W.  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VI/ A  A|  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
ww  WEimerchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 

shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon,  N.  i. 


SWINE 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval 
6-7  WKS.  OLD  $4.00  Ea.  -  8-9  WKS.  OLD  $4.25  Ea. 

10  WKS.  EXTRAS  $4.50  Ea. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  -  BERKSHIRE  &  O.  I  C 
I1UROC  &  BERKSHIRE 

5%  discount  on  orders  of  6  pigs  or  more.  All  orders 
carefully  crated  and  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. -TEL.  1085 

SELECTED  PIGS 

Chester- Yorkshire.  Chester-Berkshire.  Berkshire- Duroc 

6-8  Weeks  Old . @  $3.75  v 

9-10  Weeks  Old . @  4.25  j-  each 

Special  Chester  Whites. .  @  4.75  J 

Send  check  or  money  order,  or  will  ship  COD.  on  approv¬ 
al.  Free  crating.  Inoculation  35c  if  required  or  desired. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  orders. 
WALTER  F.  MURPHY 

Center  Street.  Burlington,  Mass. 

Telephone  2383  Arlington 

Dependable  Pigs  at  Lower  Prices 

I  have  a  fancy  bunch  of  feeders:  6,  8.  10.  12  week  old 
at  $4,  $4,50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more 
carefully  selected,  nicely  developed  Chester- Yorkshire- 
Berkshire- Duroc- Hampshire  crosses.  Double  vaccination 
if  desired  35c  each.  P.  O.  Order,  Check.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 

Chas.  C.  Davis,  Box  II,  Res.  Carr  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China's,  Berks.  Durocs,  Chesters, 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Reneat  orders  carefully  refllied,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs  $4.00:  S  week 
$5.  30  lbs,  $6:  40  lbs.  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Lot  of  unusually  fine  pigs.  8  to  10  weeks  old.  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best  ? 
Big  boned  typo,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE 

CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each:  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

F.  O.  B.  no  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Tel.  0635,  Woburn,  Mast. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn,  Matt. 

0  1  R  Purebred  registered  pigs.  S 1 0  each.  Onre- 

•  I.  v.  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HIIA,  8ENECA  FALLS.  R.  Y. 

Dreg.  CUflUr  All  ages  FOR  SALE  Russell  Ft 
UROC  wlHUL  P.ttlngton.  Sclpto  Center,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN.  PA. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

For  Sale  Fresh  Young  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

Also  young  heifers  and  bulls— all  from  accredited  herd 
and  blood-tested.  Priced  to  sell.  Also  some  imixtrted 
cows.  Inquire  of  Manager — 

PALVEL  FARM  SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VT. 

Beautiful  Jersey  Bull  Calf  S^nal,|^c! 

price.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Warwick,  New  York 


aberdeen-angus 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

NOW  OFFFR  INC  unf)red  registered  heifer9 

11Y7  TT  VIT  IL1VI1HJ  0f  thd  most  popular 

breeding,  also  a  group  of  commercial  heifers 
_ and  a  choice  lot  of  voting  bulls. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.,  Pine  Plains,  New  York 

Aberdeen  -Angtis?*lfe”’  bred- cows  an 

bred,  but  priced  low. 


_  yearling  bull,  very  wel 

Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  J|.  Y 


HEREFORDS 


PURE  BRED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALI 

BULLS,  BRED  COWS.  HEIFERS,  Bred  and  Open 
.  .from  our  Premier  Hereford  Herd. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON.  R.  D.  2.  JAMESVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


er)  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
RAMS  and  EWES  of  the  best  quality  and 
breed  mg.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 
BERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM, 


L.  M.  COL- 
NEW  YORK 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


AT  STUD  Percheron  Grand  Champion 

KONBELLCAR  BLACK  OF  KONTACT  CALYPSO 
Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $50. 

CAVILIER  2nd  GRAY  of  LAGOS  EGOTIST, 

_  Carnot  Breeding  —  Fee  $25. 

DREYFUS,  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Gtllfl  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  SORREl 
" BELGIAN  STALLION.  Short  ant 
chunky.  The  kind  that  will  get  colt-s  you  will  like, 
If1®  Heart  of  Sussex  County 
IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS  -  AUGUSTA.  N.  J, 


FOR  SAIF  2-YR.-OLD  STRAWBERR' 
*  X-i  ML  roan  BELGIAN  STUD 

mrsi  riwDiici^r11  and.  rea<iy  for  service. 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  Farms,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J 


BELGIANS  A~ L.  “?he  Good  Kind.”  Terms. 

A.  W.  Green,  -  Middlefleld,  Ohio 

SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 

^ioi}^lces,T»?D1o^SH.onr-?,L?.r.ailfoe<^'  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


c 


RABBITS 


WANTFn  500  RABBITS-7  lbs.  and  over,  eith, 
n  n  tiLi/  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  ye; 

around.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Habwah,  New  Jeret 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Guard  Your 
POULTRY  PROFITS 

Pretty  soon  those  pullets  of  yours  will 
declare  a  dividend.  Will  it  be  enough? 
A  lot  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
your  birds  when  they  go  into  the 
laying  house. 

Sturdy  bones,  fine  growth,  and  full 
flesh  mean  profitable  production.  But 
you  can't  get  well-grown  birds  without 
plenty  of  Vitamins  A  and  D.  Take  no 
chances.  Feed  NOPCO  XX  throughout. 
This  standardized,  concentrated  source 
of  Vitamins  A  and  D  will  stand  guard 
over  any  possible  lack  of  adequate 
amounts  of  these  essential  vitamins. . . 
National  Oil  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Essex  St,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Use  branded, 
mill-mixed  feeds  con¬ 
taining  NOPCO  XX.  Or, 
if  you  mix  your  own, 
use  NOPCO  XX  in  the 
handy,  factory-sealed, 

2-lb.  or  5-lb.  can. 

For  Profit -Production,  Demand 

NOPCO  XX 

THE  DEPENDABLE 

Vitamin  A  &  D  Source 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN^ 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
aMII?IHI71  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MV  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battle#  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  J.Fisch«l,lnc.phi"i“S"i.*S: 


SEPARATE  LAYERS  FROM  LOAFERS 


Why  feed  an  unproductive  flock? 
Keen  Metal  Nests  and  Wire  Traps 
solve  the  problem.  Easily  attached 
and  positive  in  action.  Spring  nest 
bottoms  mean  less  broken  eggs. 
Sanitary  —  no  spraying  necessary. 
Cannot  injure  birds.  Made  in  sec¬ 
tions  2  and  3  high.  Reasonably 
priced.  Write  for  catalog. 

Keen  Poultry  Equipment  Co.. 
Dept.  R.  -  Vineland.  N.  J. 


HI 


Leghorns-Peds-Rocks^NVyandottes 
New Hampshires-Uallauss(CrossM)  Chicks  ^ 


-rr-  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  .. 

tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

$*  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
■Jof  one  of  tbe  six  New  England  States, with- 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
*-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


“WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS’ 


National  Poultry  Improve-  Egg  and  Poultry  Auctions 


ment  Plan 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LUKERT’S  f  p/ihnrn«  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  Aj«y  11UI  8  W.  Pullets 

SUMMER  and  FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS,  lOo 
8  WEEKS  PULLETS.  75c 

cSoraK!  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

WAITS 

■  BABY  CHICKS  •  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 

BABY  $  fi  per 
CHICKS....  O.  100 

I  HATCHING....*  9.  IOO 

All  Egga  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
elut.  TOLMAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  gener- 

Iations  for  EARLY  MATURITY  and  RAPID 
GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers  and 
Roasters. 


I 

I 


kOCK 

DUCTI0N  IN  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


tolman 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dopt.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS 


Participation  in  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  included  41  States.  30.55S 
poultrymen  with  nearly  6,500,000  breed¬ 
ing  birds  and  1,239  breeder  and  commer¬ 
cial  hatcheries  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  52,000,000  eggs. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  plan  are  to 
improve  the  quality  of  poultry  breeding 
stock,  to  control  pullorum  disease,  and 
provide  designations,  uniform  throughout 
the  country,  for  describing  breeding  qual¬ 
ity.  The  41  States  which  co-operated  in 
tlie  work  of  the  national  plan  during  the 
year  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Aew 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  >  ■ 
Eight  States  were  represented  in  U.  S. 
Register  of  Merit,  the  fourth  and  most 
advanced  of  the  four  breeding  stages 
recognized  in  the  national  plan  during  the 
past  year.  A  fifth  will  be  added  July  1. 
These  States  are  New  Hampshire.  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  Utah  and  Washington. 

Thirty-one  States  co-operated  in  the 
next  highest  stage,  the  third,  known  as 
U.  S.  Record  of  Performance.  Participa¬ 
tion  included  309  poultry  breeders  who 
trap-nested  112,207  birds  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  the  best  producers  as  U.  S. 
Record  of  Performance  females.  To 
qualify,  birds  must  lay  at  least  200  eggs 
averaging  at  least  24  ounces  per  dozen. 
These  same  breeders  had  single-male 
breeding  pens  composed  of  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
males  mated  to  22,322  IT.  S.  R.  D.  P.  fe¬ 
males,  which  had  qualified  in  previous 
years,  to  produce  individually  pedigreed 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

In  the  second  breeding  stage — U.  S. 
Certified — 981  flock  owners  with  6S7.006 
birds,  and  173  hatcheries  with  over  4,- 
500,000-egg  capacity,  represented  23 
States.  Fourteen  States  entered  U.  S. 
Certified  the  first  year. 

Figures  for  the  first  or  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  stage  are:  28.141  poultrymen,  4,- 
903,129  breeding  birds,  and  968  hatch¬ 
eries  of  45,634,537-egg  capacity  in  31 
States.  Under  the  first  (U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved),  a  breeding  flock  must  include 
only  chickens  carefully  selected  for  laying 
ability,  vigor  and  standard-bred  qualities. 
The  new  and  next  higher  breeding  stage, 
U.  S.  Verified,  has  the  same  requirements 
for  females,  but  the  males  must  be  from 
U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  flocks. 

Under  the  third  stage  (U.  S.  Certi¬ 
fied),  the  females  must  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected  as  in  the  first  and  second  stages, 
but  requirements  for  males  are  higher. 
They  must  be  individually  pedigreed  and 
sired  by  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  males  out  of  U. 
S.  R.  6.  P.  &•  males  with  minimum  rec¬ 
ords  of  225  eggs. 

Under  the  fourth  stage  (U.  S.  R.  O. 
P.),  the  females  must  have  laid  at  least 
200  eggs  averaging  at  least  24  ounces  to 
the  dozen  and  the  males  must  be  from  fe¬ 
males  that  have  laid  at  least  225  eggs. 
Both  males  and  females  in  this  stage  are 
required  to  be  of  standard  weight  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  standard  disqualifica¬ 
tions. 

If  birds  are  to  qualify  for  U.  S.  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  in  the  fifth  and  highest 
breeding  stage,  they  must  be  backed  by 
high  records  of  production  and  they  must 
also  have  demonstrated  their  value  as 
breeders.  A  U.  S.  Register  of  Merit  male 
must  meet  these  requirements :  His  moth¬ 
er  must  have  qualified  as  a  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
female  with  a  production  of  at  least  200 
eggs  in  a  year,  and  his  grandmother  on 
his  father’s  side  must  also  have  qualified 
as  a  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  female,  but  her  rec¬ 
ord  must  total  at  least  225  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  XT.  S.  R.  O.  M.  male  must 
have  at  least  20  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  daugh¬ 
ters  with  records  of  at  least  200  eggs. 
Or  if  he  has  more  than  60  daughters,  at 
least  a  third  of  them  must  rank  as  U.  S. 
R.  O.  P.  females  with  at  least  200-egg 
records. 

In  most  States,  the  disease-control 
phase  of  the  plan  is  conducted  along  with 
the  breed-improvement  work.  During  the 
current  year,  34  States  did  official  test¬ 
ing  for  pullorum  diseases. 


West  Paterson,  N.  J.. — The  North 
Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  Inc., 
582  McBride  Ave. ;  sales  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  1:30  P.  M.  Egg  prices  June  29. 
— N.  J.  fancy  large  35  to  36c;  N.  J. 
fancy  medium  30)46;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
large  31)4  to  36%c,  brown  31)4  to  36c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  30  to  31%c, 
brown  27%  to  30%c;  large  creams  31% 
to  35 %c ;  medium  creams  29  to  32%c; 
pullets  26)4  to  27%c;  cracked  eggs  21)4 
to  22)4c;  pewees  19  to  20c,  brown  18c; 
jumbos,  brown  35)4  to  37)4c;  ducks  24 
to  26c ;  medium  ducks  20c ;  205  cases 
sold. 

Mount  Holly.  N.  J.,  Poultry  Auction. 
Egg  Prices  week  ending  June  29. — Grade 
A  extra  31  to  34)4c,  brown  30  to  33x4c; 
Grade  A  medium  28  to  30c,  brown  29  to 
32c ;  producers  extra  28%  to  34c ;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  25  to  30)4c ;  pullets  23 
to  25)4c;  peewees  20  to  23%>c.  Poultry 
Prices. — Young  roosters  20)4  to  24)4c; 
pullets,  18%  to  27c;  heavy  fowls  20  to 
24c;  Leghorn  fowls  12  to  17c;  heavy 
broilers  14  to  25)4c ;  Lebhorn  broilers  15 
to  19c ;  turkeys  14  to  22c ;  ducks  13  to 
16c;  calves,  $2.50  to  $15. 

Ilightstown,  N.  J.,  Egg  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket;  phone  Ilightstown  484;  sales.  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  Charles 
Kiugsland,  manager.  Egg  Prices  June 
28. — N.  J.  fancy  extra  31  to  34%c;  N. 
J.  fancy  medium  28)4  to  30%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  extra  29)4  to  34%.c,  brown  30)4 
to  31)4c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  26%  to 
30%c,  brown  28  to  32)4c ;  extra  tints  28 
to  29%c;  medium  tints  27  to  29c;  pul¬ 
lets  23)4  to  25c;  pewees  18  to  19%c;  271 
cases  sold. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Co-operative  Egg 
Auction  Association,  109  Montello  St. 
Egg  Prices  June  28. — Mass,  large  spe¬ 
cials  37)4  to  39c,  brown  35)4  to  40)4c; 
Mass,  mediums  specials,  brown  34  to 
37%c;  Mass,  large  extras,  brown  36)4  to 
38%c;  Mass,  medium  extras,  brown  35% 
to  36%c;  pullets,  brown  28  to  31%c; 
peewees,  brown  19  to  22%c;  357  cases 
sold. 

Doylestown,  Pa. — Bucks  County  Prod. 
Co-op.  Assn. ;  Frank  C.  Orgill,  manager ; 
auctions  Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. 
Egg  Prices  June  28. — Fancy  large  30)4 
to  33%c;  fancy  medium  27)4  to  34)4c; 
large  extras  29  to  32%c,  brown  26  to 
31%c;  medium  extras  26)4  to  28%c, 
brown  25)4  to  30%c;  standard  large 
27%  to  29%c;  standard  medium  26%  to 
30% c;  producers  large  27  %  to  30c;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  26%  to  28%c;  pullets 
22)4  to  27c,  brown  22%  to  23c;  peewees 
20  to  21%c;  624  cases  sold. 


July  17,  1937 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  look* 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935.  C.M.Co. 


C/te&tesu  ycttCeAj  Cfwx\ 


9  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  8.  C.  Wli.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $30,00  $60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Rods .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavv  Mixed  $5.50-100.  AU  Breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD.  100%  livo  del.  PP.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  H.  J. 


Fowls  in  Garden 

What  gai’den  stuff  is  suitable  for  chick¬ 
ens  to  run  in?  t  J.  E.  c.  _ 

Much  depends  upon  which  you  have  in 
mind,  the  chickens  or  the  garden.  So  far 
as  the  welfare  of  the  chickens  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  know  of  no  garden  stuff  that 
would  be  injurious  to  them,  a  reservation, 
perhaps,  being  made  in  the  case  of  vines 
and  other  plants  that  harbor  rose  chafers 
in  seasons  in  which  these  beetles  appear 
in  considerable  numbers.  These  chafers 
are  very  poisonous  to  young  chicks,  the 
poison  contained  in  but  a  few  of  the  bee¬ 
tles  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  young  chick. 
These  beetles  may  be  found  not  only  upon 
roses,  but  also  upon  grape  and  other 
vines  and  various  field  grasses. 

This  bettle  is  a  long  legged,  ungainly, 
grayish  insect  which  in  some  seasons 
swarms  into  grape  vineyards  and  other 
growing  plants  to  their  destruction.  If 
suspected  as  the  cause  of  deaths  in  the 
poultry  flock,  the  crop  of  a  dead  chick 
should  be  opened  and  the  accumulation 
of  insects  looked  for. 

If  the  garden,  rather  than  the  fowls, 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  about  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  a  flock  of  hens  or  a 
single  mother  hen  with  her  brood  can 
destroy  a  garden  a  few  jumps  ahead  of 
the  most  industrious  gardener  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  overcome  their  ravages.  The 
only  worth  while  advice  in  this  case  is  to 
keep  gardens  and  fowls  separated  by  an 
impenetrable  fence.  If  an  exception  is  to 
be  made,  it  is  in  favor  of  allowing  a 
limited  number  of  fowls  access  to  sturdy 
and  heavily  foliaged  crops  that  can  en¬ 
dure  some  destruction  without  succumb¬ 


ing 


M.  B.  D. 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Bred  for  size  and  ege  production.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  personally  for  B.W.D.  All 
egg*  set  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100%  Live  del.  r .  r, 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5. 45- 1 00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks . $6.00-100 

R.I.  &  N.H.  Reds.  W.  Wyan.  A  Buff  Orps.$7.00-I00 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C  O  D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond.  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


B  R  O  O  K  SIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 
BARRED  ROCKS 
DAY  OLD  II  14  DAYS  OLD 

8c  Each  II  12c  Each 

From  Blood-Tested  Stock  on  Free  Farm  Range. 
Safe  delivery  guar.  Day-old  Chicks  shipped  by 
parcel  post  prepaid;  14-day-old  stock  by  express 
collect.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

BROOICSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FROM  BLOOD -TESTED  FLOCKS 

I  day  old 12c  Ea.  4  wks.  old 30c  Ea. 

3  wks.  old 25c  Ea.  5  wks.  old 35c  Ea. 

Shipped  Bxpress  C.  O.  D. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  805,  Bellefonte,  Penna. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

_ _  targe  Type  S.C.W  Legs. . .  .$6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . .  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds  ...•••••••• - '.00  35-«® 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  AU  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD.  100%  livo  delivery  P.  P.  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for 

clr  giving  full  details  of  our  Breeds.  Farm  &  Hatchery, 
cir.  giving  iuuear  SPR|NG  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlistervillo.  Pa. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD— 100%  Live  Del.  P.P.  ,  100  .500  1000 
Large  English' S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $30.00  $60 

Bar  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

N  H  Rods  $7-100.  H.  Mix  $5.50.  Elec.  Hatched.  Ship¬ 
ments  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  All  Breeders  Blood,  Tested 
&.  Carefully  Culled.  Write  for  our  now  1937  cat.  with 
actual  photos  of  our  entire  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery. 

The  McAllsterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  30.  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

Blood  Tested  —  Selected 
White.  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma. 

Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Red. 

Buff  Orps  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  pro  mo 

White  and  Barred  Rock .  rcn  ,uu 

Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds) . $5.95 — 100 

TURKEYS.  Bronze.  30c; 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK.  Pa. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Elec.  Htchd.  (Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliur)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $30.00  $60 
S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65 

5  C.  R.  I.  Rods .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds . 7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100;  Light  Mix  $5.-100.  Can  make 
immediate  shipment.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  All  breeders 
bloodUested  for  BWD.  100%  live  del  postpaid.  Order 
from  ad.  or  write  for  1937  cir.  giving  full  details  or  our 
superior,  high  Quality  Chicks.  Shirk’s  Poultry  Farm 

6  Hatchery.  H.  C.Shirk,  Box  52,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

AA  Mating  $35.-100.  Colony  House  Reared.  Hollywood 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  3  B.  Richfield.  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  WANTED 

LIBERAL  EARNINGS  for  PART  or  FULL¬ 
TIME  WORKERS.  A  real  opportunity  for  men 
and  women.  Write  for  details  today. 
Fverybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  230.  Hanover.  Pa. 


READ 
UP  ON 


Squabs 

They  are  poultry.  HIGH-PRICED  poultry.  Quickest  or 
all  animals  to  market.  You  are  paid  for  them  when 
25  DAYS  old.  City  buyers  take  all  you  can  ship,  every 
day  in  year  for  LUXURY  trade, 

LUXURY  prices.  Easily,  steadily 
raised.  Look  into  this.  We  give  a 
large  bonus  in  breeders  for  prompt¬ 
ness.  Write  postcard,  get  beauti¬ 
ful  free  picture  book.  DO  IT  NOW. 

E.,  Rico,  205  H  St,  Melrose,  Mass. 
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Poultry  Problems 


The  “Best”  Breed  of  Hens 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  general  pur¬ 
pose  chicken?  I  shall  sell  eggs  on  New 
York  City  wholesale  market  and  would, 
therefore,  need  white  eggs.  Is  there 
enough  difference  in  price  and  demand 
between  white  and  brown  eggs  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  produce  white  eggs?  I 
have  always  been  jmrtial  to  R.  I.  Reds 
but  they  lay  brown  eggs  and  have  black 
pin  feathers.  What  are  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Golden  Buff  Minoreas? 

New  York.  F.  D.  W. 

The  heavier  breeds,  such  as  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  others  laying  brown  eggs  and  at¬ 
taining  superior  weight  which  fits  them 
for  table  use  are  usually  termed  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  fowls.  It  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  designate  any  one  of  these  breeds 
as  the  “best,”  since  each  has  its  superior 
points  and  best  suits  the  preferences  and 
needs  of  the  poultryman  keeping  it. 

Custom  and  market  fancy  has  decreed 
that  the  color  of  the  shell  shall  influence 
the  egg  buyer,  thus  giving  advantage  to 
the  producer  who  keeps  a  breed  that  lays 
the  colored  egg  most  desired.  The  New 
York  City  and  other  markets  pay  a  small 
premium  for  white  eggs  over  brown,  this 
having  much  to  do  with  the  popularity  of 
the  white  egg  laying  Leghorns.  The  fact 
that  this  breed  is  the  choice  of  the  greater 
part  of  poultrymen  who  operate  upon  a 
considerable  scale  is  evidence  that  the 
prospective  poultry-keeper  who  intends  to 
supply  eggs  to  the  New  York  market  will 
not  go  wrong  if  he  chooses  it. 

The  other  breed  mentioned  by  you  has 
never  attained  the  popularity  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  as  a  max-ket  egg  producing  breed, 
though  an  excellent  one  for  the  smaller 
poultry-keeper  to  whom  it  appeals  as  a 
layer  of  exceptionally  large  and  white 
eggs.  It  has  never  demonstrated  ability 
to  out  produce  other  and  more  popular 
white  egg  laying  breeds.  M.  B.  D. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

I  bought  hens  last  September.  They 
laid  well  and  looked  very  nice  all  the 
Fall.  Along  in  January  their  necks  way 
down  to  the  crops  on  half  of  the  pullets 
xvere  bare.  Nearly  all  that  died  have 
light  comb,  not  red,  and  small  size  of 
eggs  do  not  get  any  larger.  Two-thirds 
of  eggs  are  below  standard  size.  A.  B. 

You  do  not  give  the  age  of  your  hens 
purchased  last  Fall,  this,  of  course,  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  molting.  Loss  of  feathers 
may  be  due  to  natural  or  out  of  season 
molting,  to  feather  pulling  by  the  fowl  or 
by  its  mates  or  by  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
pluming  mite  which  lives  at  the  base  of 
the  quills  and  causes  loss  of  feathers  over 
parts  of  the  body.  If  last  season's  pul¬ 
lets  are  now  molting  after  the  Winter’s 
production,  they  are  not  likely  to  prove 
profitable,  displaying  too  short  a  laying 
period  and  needing  culling  out. 

Small,  colorless  and  shriveled  combs 
may  denote  sickness  or  the  resting  pe¬ 
riod  after  the  season’s  laying,  to  he  re¬ 
placed  by  full,  red  combs  as  the  laying 
period  of  the  next  season  approaches. 

Size  of  the  eggs  is  partly  due  to  the 
period  of  laying,  partly  to  heredity.  Pul¬ 
let  eggs  are,  of  course,  small,  but  increase 
in  size  as  the  pullets  become  older  until 
they  reach  full  maturity.  If  size  is  de¬ 
termined  by  inheritance  of  those  factors 
that  govern  size,  however,  marked  in¬ 
crease  need  not  be  looked  fox’,  even  with 
age.  Continued  hatching  from  flocks  pro- 
ducing  small  eggs  causes  a  deterioration 
in  egg  size,  and  the  reverse  is  time.  Your 
letter  does  not  indicate  any  cause  for  the 
deaths  in  the  flock  and  this  could  not  be 
determined  without  an  autopsy  by  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  appearances  in  health  and 
disease.  M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Turkeys  and  Geese 

We  have  been  having  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  with  raising  turkeys  and  geese  on  the 
farm.  After  they  reach  a  mouth  old  they 
die.  M.  V. 

Geese  should  not  be  difficult  to  raise 
upon  the  farm  when  reasonable  attention 
can  be  given  them,  but  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  turkeys  will  thrive  upon  or¬ 
dinary  care  without  special  precautions 
to  guard  them  against  black-head,  this 
usually  making  necessary  the  keeping  of 
the  young  poults  entirely  off  from  ground 
previously  used  by  other  poultry.  Turkeys 
are  now  raised  upon  wire  floors  until 
nearly  grown,  these  floors  being  made 
from  heavy  poxiltry  netting  or  small- 
meshed  fencing  through  which  the  drop¬ 
pings  fall  and  infection  from  that  source 
is  avoided.  The  old-time  farm  flock  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  premises  and  over  the 
fields  has  nearly  disappeared  but  these 
birds  are  now  reared  in  flocks  numbering 
into  the  thousands  where  their  special  re¬ 
quirements  are  met.  They  cannot  be 
safely  given  housing  or  runs  where  other 
poultry  has  contaminated  the  soil  with 
their  droppings.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Partnership 

A  neighbor  has  an  empty  poxiltry  house 
and  money  to  equip  it.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  partnership  might  be  entered 
into  for  the  production  of  eggs.  This 
party  has  the  building  (empty  as  stated), 
could  furnish  the  cash  for  the  day-old 
chicks  and  feed  to  carry  them  until  laying 
age  or  six  months  old.  I  would  do  all 
the  work  xmtil  that  time  without  com¬ 
pensation,  but  would  consider  that  I  was 
entitled  to  an  interest  in  the  flock  to  off¬ 
set  my  labor  in  raising  the  flock.  From 
that  time,  the  flock  should  be  self  sup¬ 
porting  for  maintenance  and  begin  to  pay 
a  profit,  the  latter  to  be  divided  between 
us  as  agreed.  What  would  yoxi  consider 
a  fair  arrangement  for  each  of  us,  the 
partnership  to  last  for  a  year  with  re¬ 
newal  if  satisfactory  to  both?  As  stated 
previoxisly,  have  had  some  experience  in 
raising  chicks  and  producing  eggs,  so 
would  not  be  a  novice  at  the  business. 

New  York.  P.  M.  H. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  feed 
costs  constitute  from  50  to  60  percent 
of  the  poultry-keeper’s  expense.  Accept¬ 
ing  this  as  a  basis,  you  will  probably  be 
able  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to 
the  division  of  the  income  and  stock.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  assess  the  value 
of  rental  of  buildings  and  overhead  as 
well  as  labor  costs,  the  value  of  the  labor 
being  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  caretaker.  It 
is  obvious  that  lack  of  the  latter  would 
endanger  the  enterprise  and  possession  of 
it  increase  pi'obable  profits. 

Whatever  arrangement  made.  there  can 
be  little  question  that  there  will  need  of 
mutual  foreberance  and  willingness  to 
play  fairly  at  all  stages  of  the  bxisiness 
and  a  strict  keeping  of  sxich  accoxxnts  as 
will  show  the  value  of  the  investment 
made  by  both  parties.  I  would  also  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  way  be  left  open  for  needed 
adjustments  at  the  end  of  the  six  months 
periotl  when  an  accounting  can  be  made. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Capons 

Please  recommend  something  to  feed  to 
R.  G.  and  R.  I.  Reds,  now  aboxit  eight 
weeks  old,  to  make  them  grow  into  good 
capons.  F.  K. 

New  York. 

Any  of  the  larger  breeds  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  as  capons,  xisxially  at  from  six  to 
nine  months  of  age,  may  be  fed  upon  a 
chick  growing  ration  until  after  capon- 
izing  when  they  will  be.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  12  weeks  of  age.  They  may  then 
be  fed  xipon  whole  grains  and  mash,  the 
latter  not  needing  to  be  as  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  content  as  a  laying  ration.  From 
10  to  14  days  before  marketing,  the  ca¬ 
pons  should  be  confined  to  pens  and  fed 
xipon  a  fattening  ration  which  may  be 
composed  of  50  pounds  cornmeal,  20 
pounds  flonr  wheat  middlings,  10  pounds 
groxmd  heavy  oats,  10  pounds  dried  milk 
either  skim  or  buttermilk,  and  10  pounds 
meat  scrop,  this  mixed  to  a  batter  with 
water  fresh  at  each  feeding.  Young  birds 
will  not  stand  this  heavy  feeding  for  more 
than  about  two  weeks  without  going  off 
feed  and  losing  weight. 

If  liquid  milk  is  available,  a  fattening 
ration  may  be  made  of  the  following 
formula  (Cornell)  :  50  pounds  cornmeal, 
20  pounds  flour  wheat  middlings,  10 
pounds  ground  heavy  oats.  Mix  with 
buttermilk  or  skim-milk  to  a  batter  fresh 
at  each  feeding.  This  will  require  ap¬ 
proximately  a  quart  of  milk  to  a  quart 
of  mash.  It  requires  aboxit  eight  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  capon.  If 
they  can  be  given  a  green  range  and  fed 
chiefly  upon  whole  grains,  picking  xip 
part  of  their  feed  from  their  range,  they 
may  be  produced  profitably.  Otherwise, 
the  cost  of  feeding  renders  the  enterprise 
one  of  doubtful  profit  if  other  than  for 
home  or  local  supply.  In  contrast,  it  may 
be  said  that  four  pounds  of  feed  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  turkey.  m.  b.  d. 


Books  Worth  Having 

American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  $4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  IV.  Roelil .  1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  H.  P.  Gould .  2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

II.  B.  Tukey  . 1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  II.  Bailey .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke . 4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  (Revised) 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 

Soils,  By  E.  W.  Hilgard  .  5.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Poultry  Feed  Formulas 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  re¬ 
puted  poxiltry  authorities  to  agree  as  to 
what  is  the  best  farm  practice.  Your 
common-sense  appi’oach  to  many  poultry 
problems  leads  me  to  ask  your  views  on 
the  enclosed  feed  formulas  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  minerals  and  to  animal- 
vegetable  proportions.  T.  G.  J. 

New  York. 

The  formulas  satisfy  the  accepted 
teaching  with  regard  to  feeding  poults 
and  it  seems  unlikely  to  me  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  small  amounts  of  calcium 
in  such  form  as  oyster  shell  meal  can 
make  any  real  difference  in  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  ration.  If  I  were  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  formulas  in  any  respect  it  woxild 
be  because  of  the  unnecessary  number  of 
ingredients,  giving,  perhaps,  an  exagger¬ 
ated  idea  of  the  mixture’s  value.  Still, 
this  need  not  be  complained  of  if  it  is  not 
made  the  basis  of  an  unnecessarily  high 
price.  I  see  little  reason  for  special  mix- 
tures  for  poults  since  they  thrive  xipon 
any  good  high-grade  chick  ration.  The 
special  mixtures  for  poults  contain  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  protein  in  the  “starter”  mashes 
than  is  continued  in  the  “growing”  feeds. 
Semi-solid  milk  in  unlimited  quantity  in 
addition  to  the  mash  ration  has  been 
much  used  in  my  locality  for  large  flocks 
of  growing  turkeys  and  I  have  seen  these 
birds  confined  in  almost  unbelievably 
small  quarters  from  incubator  to  market. 
What  can  be  done,  however,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best  thing  to  do  and  I  should 
not  advise  close  pen  confinement  upon 
wire  floors  if  suitable  l'ange  could  be 
given.  After  all,  the  success  that  has 
followed  large-scale  turkey-raising  in  the 
last  few  years  has  not  been  due  to  any 
special  feeds  or  methods  of  feeding  bxit 
xipon  the  elimination  of  the  danger  ac¬ 
companying  common  use  of  range  and 
quarters  by  turkeys  and  hens.  If  investi¬ 
gators  differ  as  to  details  in  feeding,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided  the  growing  animal  with  means  of 
obtaining  nourishment  from  a  variety  of 
foods  and  does  not  restrict  them  to  cer¬ 
tain  limited  kinds  or  exact  proportions. 

M.  B.  d. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

I  have  a  bunch  of  chicks  in  the  brooder 
house  that  apparently  have  the  gapes.  I 
thought  that  chicks  that  run  out  in  the 
grass  when  the  dew  is  on  got  the  gapes, 
but  not  in  the  broofler  house.  These  are 
several  weeks  old  and  one  dies  every  day. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  G.  s. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  description 
that  your  chicks  are  not  suffering  from 
gape  worm  infestation  but  from  chick 
bi-onchitis,  a  disease  that  makes  itself  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  difficulty  in  breathing  shown 
by  the  affected  birds,  and  one  that  is 
very  fatal  in  flocks  not  protected  by  vac¬ 
cination  against  it. 

The  establishment  of  generally  health¬ 
ful  conditions  in  the  brooder,  these  per¬ 
taining  to  warmth,  cleanliness  and  venti¬ 
lation,  may  be  of  some  avail  but  poultry- 
men  are  advised  to  protect  their  flocks  by 
vaccination  before  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance  in  localities  where  its  previ¬ 
ous  prevalence  or  other  conditions  make 
its  attack  probable. 

This  disease  is  known  as  infectioxis 
laryngo-tracheitis,  this  term  meaning  a 
communicable  inflammation  of  the  upper 
air  passages.  It  has  been  very  prevalent 
in  recent  years  and,  until  the  discovery 
and  development  of  effectual  vaccination 
against  it,  caused  very  heavy  losses 
among  poxiltrymen.  M.  B.  D. 


DI  ruYIY  'TE'QTTm  N.  H.  Reds,  BaiTed  Rox, 
DLiUUU-  1  RO  X  HjLJ  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


PHI  |  pTC  For  Sale — 12  to  14  weeks — 85  cents. 

t  ULLL  1  O  From  blood-tested  stock,  good  size, 
fiee  range  grown.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


5-6  Wk.  “ROYAL”  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Boston 
Winners,  $15  doz.  SALEM  FARM,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 


BOURBON  RED  POULTS  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
■»  layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  S 

fast  growing,  easy  raised,  heavy  layers .  14c  each. 

Prepaid.  Guaranteed.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


WHITE  RUNNE RS— World’s  Greatest 
Layers,  make  choice  roasts.  $7  for  50. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


10,  12  and  14-Week-Old 
PULLETS 
For  Winter  Egg  Profits 

Oiu-  Storrs  Contest  Pen  was  the  All-American 
,H'5h,  Pe“  f°r  February,  and  it  still  leads  all 
bleeds  at  Storrs.  The  puUets  we  offer  are  of  the 
ffinf  stru In’  reared  in  the  same  way,  on  our  own 
J."1?'  ".here  we  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  clean 
,  ian  make  immediate  delivery,  or  hold 

until  >our  houses  are  ready. 

n  D1AT,‘RLD  CH  I CKS— Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and 

deUve?le<Wr‘tRRrE?  Cross-  Now  booking  for  fall 
delivery.  Write,  stating  your  requirements.  - 

J.  J.  WARREN  feST 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Box  20 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


OSS  Harm 


Reasonable  Prices;  Immediate  Delivery 

Fill  your  houses  with  pullets  of  the  same  breed - 
ing  as  our  1936  pen.  at  Farmingd&le.  This  pen 
Juade  all-time  high  record  in  the  Red  Class,  be- 
ades  wuining  other  honors.  With  such  stock,  you 
mil  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  fall  rise  in  egg 
prices.  b 

CHICKS 

.Straight  R.  l.  Reds  —  Moss  Cress,  Barred 
Write  for  prices  on  Moss  Farm  Pullets  &.  Chicks 
MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

STARTED  PULLETS 

All  Ages 

YOUNG  CAPONS  A  SPECIALTY 

Price  List  Catalog  Free 

WEGATEPA  FARMS  hak^rd?’mass. 


Udeal  @hickl 


HUBBARD’S  Balanced 
Breeding  Program  gives> 
our  summer 
chicks  the  vita¬ 
lity  to  live  well 
and  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Cross 
Bred  Broiler  Chicks  available. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 
Box  907  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PROFIT 


BRED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


C  H  RI STI ES  lA/ewJfampshires 

^tfSPIZZERINKTUM 


* _ _ 

Keep  Pullets  Growing ! 

To  get  high-priced  eggs  tins  fall,  you 
must  give  your  growing  birds  the  best 
feed  available  and  plenty  of  it.  Put  on 
flesh  now — %  to  1  lb.  extra — for  more 
and  larger  eggs  when  they  start  to  lay. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  Kingston,  N.H 


h  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

SMEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cotton  Mountaineers 
STARTED  PULLETS 


Health!  Energy  1  Vitality  I  Jusb 
the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
profits  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 
Six  weeks  to  maturity  100%  BWD  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurreil,  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


,  0  puck 
■*  •  * 


SEXED 
PU  LLETS 

*1022  UP 


NEUHAUSER 

$  "Good  Luck"  Chicks 

Low  Year-Round  Prices 

LEGHORN 
COCKERELS 


4^  EACH 


«-10-12  Week  Pullets  At  Low  Prices.  fl.UO  Books  Order. 
No  Waiting: 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries,  Box  104, Napoleon, Ohio 
Eastern  Plant  —  M&rtinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  (90%  Guar)  .  .$12.00  $60.00  $120 


Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50  12.50  25 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds. . .  6.50  32.50  65 

N  H.  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  27.50  55 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

10  WEEKS  OLD  85c  -  12  WEEKS  OLD  95o 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  July  C,  13,  20,  27 ;  August  3,  10,  17,  24,  31.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weiqh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60  00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70  00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80^00 


100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STR1CKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Milk  Goes  Through 

Early  in  June  I  was  invited,  along 
with  about  18  other  women  magazine  and 
newspaper  editors,  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Borden  Company  on  an  overnight  trip  to 
watch  the  milk  go  through  from  dairy  to 
doorstep.  The  whole  24  hours,  with  a 
brief  interval  out  for  sleep,  was  filled 
with  interest  and  new  sights.  With  a 
bow  to  all  the  others  who  had  a  part  in 
the  arrangements  for  our  comfort  and  en¬ 
tertainment  I  make  a  special  one  to 
Mabel  Flanley,  Director  of  the  Consumer 
Information  Service,  as  the  perfect 
hostess. 

At  the  Biltmore,  where  we  lunched,  the 
plan  of  the  trip  was  outlined  by  officials 
of  the  company.  We  were  taken  to  the 
Lexington  Avenue  Plant  in  Brooklyn,  to 
see  milk  brought  in  by  a  fleet  of  tank 
trucks  pasteurized,  bottled  and  placed  on 
truck  for  delivery  to  the  sales  branches. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  at  this  plant, 
or  at  any  of  the  others,  to  safeguard  the 
milk  against  any  form  of  contamination, 
on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  We  saw 
the  irradiation  room  where,  by  the  use 
of  high-powered  carbon  arc  lamps,  the 
vitamin  D  content  of  the  milk  is  in¬ 
creased,  a  comparatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  science  of  milk  preparation. 
Then,  after  a  stop  at  the  Laboratory  on 
Third  Avenue,  where,  by  means  of  the 
last  word  in  laboratory  layout  and  equip¬ 
ment  the  milk  is  examined  for  butterfat 
content,  specific  gravity  and  bacteria 
count,  we  crossed  the  river  again  and 
were  on  our  way  to  Newburgh  and  the 
Palatine  Hotel,  our  destination  for  the 
night. 

Up  at  six  next  morning,  we  were  taken 
over  to  the  Burnside  receiving  plant  to 
see  the  milk  coming  in  by  farm  truck  and 
community  truck,  with  the  big  auto  tank 
trucks  waiting  to  receive  their  loads  for 
the  60-mile  trip  to  New  York.  Here 
again  the  equipment  is  complete  and  im¬ 
maculate.  After  that  we  visited  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  dairy  owned  by  a  young  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  and  his  plant,  too, 
was  clean  and  well-cared-for. 

Our  last  stop  was  at  the  Washington- 
ville  plant,  which  pasteurizes  and  bottles 
Grade  A  milk  for  the  New  Jersey  sub¬ 
urbs  and  also  has  an  irradiation  room  for 
Vitamin  D  milk. 

As  I  stood  talking  to  Old  Pat,  the  only 
horse  in  line  at  Burnside,  and  his  master, 
both  of  whom  have  been  bringing  in  the 
milk  for  a  good  span  of  years,  I  couldn’t 
help  wondering  if  there  wasn't  some  way 
in  which  that  spread  of  about  10  cents  a 
quart  between  what  the  dairy  farmer 
gets  and  what  the  consumers  pay.  could 
not  be  cut  down  in  some  way.  Isn't  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  get  a  little 
more  of  it  without  cutting  down  in  the 
least  in  the  cleanliness,  safety  and  quality 
of  the  milk?  Are  all  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  between  the  receiving  station  and 
our  doorsteps  absolutely  necessary?  Even 
an  extra  cent  a  quart  would  mean  a  lot 
to  the  producer — Pat’s  owner  and  the 
rest. 

And  so,  back  to  the  hot  city,  but  with 
a  much  better  understanding  of  ‘‘how  the 
milk  goes  through”  than  I  had  before. 

C.  Ii.  W. 


Sore  on  Horse 

I  have  a  19-year-old  white  mare  that 
has  on  the  under  side  of  her  tail  and 
about  six  inches  from  her  body  a  running 
sore  about  the  size  of  an  egg  that  dis¬ 
charges  a  black,  rather  thick  matter. 
There  are  several  other  small  bunches 
ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  acorn. 

Maine.  c*  M-  H- 

It  is  usually  best  and  safest  in  any  se¬ 
vere  case  of  illness,  either  acute  or 
chronic,  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  and  follow  treatment 
prescribed  as  seems  indicated.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  often  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  diagnose  without  seeing  the  animal  in 
question.  However,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  horse  in  question  has  a  form  of 
Erythema,  complicated  with  Papules, 
more  common  in  white  horses,  and  usual¬ 
ly  due  to  feeding,  and  local  irritants. 

If  such  is  the  case  a  grain  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  corn  200,  oats  200,  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  might  prove  beneficial,  if  good 
quality  hay  is  used.  A  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock 
salt  and  ground  limestone  added  to  the 
500  pounds  of  feed  mixture  suggested,  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  or  50  pounds, 
might  help.  For  local  treatment  one 
which  is  often  of  benefit  consists  of  a 
lotion  applied  externally  to  the  pimples 
and  sore  parts,  made  up  of,  one-half 
ounce  of  sulphid  of  potassium  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  adding  a  little  castile 
soap  to  make  it  smooth.  R.  w.  l). 


Bang’s  Disease  Test 

According  to  a  release  of  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  the 
blood-test  to  detect  Bang's  disease,  or 
contagious  abortion,  in  cattle  will  begin 
some  time  in  July.  The  Legislature  this 
year  appropriated  $300,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Applications  from  owners  of  herds 
producing  the  various  grades  of  raw  milk 
will  receive  first  consideration. 

Under  the  law  the  rejected  animals 
will  be  appraised  at  their  market  value 
and  indemnity  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  amounts  as  paid  in  the 
case  of  animals  condemned  because  of 
bovine  tuberculosis.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  participate  in  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Bang's  project  to  the 
same  proportionate  extent  that  it  did  in 
the  tuberculosis  project. 

The  Department  reports  numerous 
blood-tests  from  several  counties,  but  as 
a  necessity  the  first  tests  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  raw  milk  herds. 


Grass  in  the  Silo 

Is  it  proctical  to  put  hay  up  green 
with  molasses  instead  of  curing  it  and 
putting  it  in  the  barn?  j.  c.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  practice  of  ensiling  hay  and  grass 
is  on  the  increase  and  reports  are  very 
favorable.  It  is  practical  as  it  can  be 
used  with  hay  crops  that  otherwise  might 
be  spoiled  from  rain.  Silage  from  any 
crop  cannot  be  marketed  at  any  distance 
due  to  its  perishable  nature.  The  effect 
on  the  teeth  and  bones  of  livestock  would 
be  beneficial.  The  amount  of  molasses 
recommended  for  use  per  ton  with  leg¬ 
ume  hay  crops  is  from  50  to  75  pounds 
per  ton.  r.  w.  d. 


Pigs  Have  Worms 

I  bought  four  pigs  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  They  were  5  weeks  old.  They 
started  to  cough  and  then  they  got  diar¬ 
rhoea.  They  come  to  the  trough  but  do 
not  eat  much.  i.  F.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  seems  probable  from  your  descrip¬ 


tion  of  pigs,  they  are  infested  with 
worms.  They  may  be  treated  with  some 
commercial  prepared  capsules  such  as 
Nema  worm  capsules,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  your  local  druggist.  These 
capsules  are  manufactured  by  Parke- 
Davis  &  Co.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  a  good 
treatment  is  to  make  a  powder  suitable 
for  one  dose  per  pig  consisting  of  five 
grains  each  of  santonine,  calomel  and 
sodium  bicarbonate.  Starve  the  pigs  24 
hours  and  give  each  in  separate  trough 
the  dose  mentioned  in  one  quart  of  skim- 
milk.  Repeat  in  10  days,  and  again  in 
10  days,  making  three  treatments  in 
total.  R.  W.  l). 


Hay  Damaged  by 
Weathering 

We  have  studied  the  subject  of  curing 
hay  from  time  to  time,  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  farmers  lose  a 
great  deal  of  value  and  do  not  realize  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  leaks  in  agriculture 
which  does  not  get  the  attention  it 
should,  especially  where  the  hay  is  not 
sold  off  the  farm,  because  the  losers  arc 
the  animals  and  they  can’t  talk.  The 
farmer's  loss  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
to  buy  high  protein  feed  or  else  have  a 
reduced  production  of  milk,  beef,  or  lamb. 

Ralph  Ruble,  when  a  senior,  worked  on 
this  problem  in  a  preliminary  way,  and 
the  following  is  the  result  he  secured : 


Per  Cent 

Value 

Alsike  Clover — 

Protein 

Ton 

A.— -Not  rained  on . 

12.74 

$17.83 

C. — Rained  on . 

10.31 

14.23 

Timothy — 

B. — Not  rained  on  . 

8.S1 

12.33 

D. — Rained  on . 

6.12 

8.56 

Alfalfa — 

E. — Cured  under  perfect 

conditions  . 

22.77 

31.87 

F. — Cured  in  swath . 

21.96 

30.74 

G. — Cured  in  windrow.. 

20.71 

28.99 

II. — Cured  in  cock . 

20.18 

28.25 

I. — Rained  on  . 

15.97 

22.35 

The  value  of  the  hay  is  figured  on  the 
basis  of  protein  at  seven  cents  per  pound. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
protein  is  lost  when  hay  is  rained  on. 
However,  there  is  some  question  of  how 
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much  protein  is  really  lost  due  to  sun- 
bleacliing  alone.  geary  epfley. 

College  Park,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  something  to  think 
about.  A  loss  in  feeding  value  of  $3,  to 
$4  per  ton  and,  in  the  case  of  Alfalfa, 
more  than  $9,  is  truly  startling.  Plenty 
of  rain  is  all  right  for  growing  grass  but 
not  after  it  is  cut. 

Having  hay  rained  on  was  looked  at 
by  Father  as  just  about  the  unpardon¬ 
able  farm  sin.  We  thought  he  was  too 
fussy  about  it,  but  later  realized  that  he 
was  right.  His  crop  of  50  to  75  tons 
was  often  harvested  with  not  more  than 
one  or  two  tons  damaged  by  rain.  This 
made  close  figuring  and  hustling  work 
necessary,  but  it  paid. 


Feed  Requirements  of 
Animals 

I  desire  to  know  the  number  of  pounds 
each  of  Timothy  hay  and  corn  silage  to¬ 
gether  with  grain  the  average  dairy  cow 
will  consume  per  day.  and  how  much  of 
same  for  yearling  heifers,  to  be  fed  in 
the  Winter  months.  How  much  Timothy 
and  clover  hay  with  grain  for  horses 
weighing  1.200  pounds,  doing  light  work 
in  Winter  time?  G.  E.  c. 

While  the  amount  of  feed  required  to 
meet  body  maintenance  and  production 
requirements  will  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  individual,  amount  of  milk  and  the 
percentage*  of  butterfat,  general  rules 
of  thumb  requirements  are  as  follows : 
One  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds  of 
corn  silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  body 
weight  or  proportionate  amounts  for  frac¬ 
tions  thereof.  For  the  grain  ration  feed 
one  pound  of  suitable  grain  mixture  for 
each  three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  These  are  daily  amounts 
and  would  be  divided  per  feed  in  accord¬ 
ance  to  needs.  Heifer  requirements  are 
a  little  more,  less  the  milk  requirements. 
Feed  them  good  quality  roughage  and  all 
the  grain  they  will  clean  up  of  a  suit¬ 
able  mixture. 

General  feed  requirements  for  horses  at 
work  are  one  pound  of  hay  and  one  pound 
of  grain  for  each  hundred  pounds  live 
weight.  More  would  be  required  to  main¬ 
tain  body  weight  at  hard  work,  and  wheu 
idle  the  grain  should  be  reduced,  it.  \v.  i>. 


Wa 


IT’S  EASY  to  keep  track  of  body  weight  if  you  have  a  Larro 
W eigh  Tape.  J ust  put  the  tape  around  the  cow’s  heart  girth  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  figure  on  the  tape  where  the  free 
end  touches  will  be  her  approximate  weight  in  pounds.  The 
scale  was  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  obtain  a  Larro  Weigh  Tape  free  of  charge,  write  The 
Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  mentioning 
the  name  and  address  of  your  Larro  dealer.  Keep  a  careful 
record  of  the  weight  of  every  cow  all  the  year  round.  Check 
each  one’s  weight  every  ten  days.  If  you  notice  an  animal 
losing  weight  the  cause  is  undernourishment.  See  that  she 
gets  more  feed  at  once. 


TO  MAKE 


PAY  YOU 


Don’t  let  your  cows  get  thin.  Watch  their  body  weight  all  the 
year  round.  Loss  of  weight  is  a  danger  signal!  It  means 
something  is  wrong.  With  cows  on  pasture  the  trouble  is 
usually  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  EAT.  Don’t  blame  it  on  heat  and 
flies.  Play  safe  and  feed  good  hay  and  Larro  all  summer.  Your 
cows  will  make  better  use  of  the  pasture  grass,  have  better 
calves  this  fall  and  make  BIGGER  PROFITS  FOR  YOU  all 
the  year  round. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Eighth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

Enclosed  you  will  lincl  check  for  reser¬ 
vation.  When  we  learned  you  were  to 
visit  Alaska  we  were  very  anxious  to 
join  you.  We  know,  after  taking  your 
good  paper  for  about  20  years  that  your 
organization  is  always  ready  to  do  all  in 
its  power  for  your  subscribers.  That 
has  been  proven  many  times  in  a  great 
many  ways.  We  know  we  will  have  a 
pleasant  trip.  L.  S.  s. 

New  York. 

I  had  planned  to  go  on  the  1037  tour 
but  due  to  sickness  in  the  family  it  will 
be  impossible.  However,  I  went  on  the 
1932  and  the  1034  tours  and  enjoyed 
them  more  than  words  can  express. 
Everything  is  so  wonderful — the  food,  the 
entertainment — nothing  is  omitted. 

New  Jersey.  l.  p.  s. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  register. 
Here  is  my  deposit  and  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  trip.  e.  m.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

No,  it  is  not  too  late.  We  can  take 
good  care  of  this  friend.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  week  left  and  if  anyone 
wishes  to  accompany  us  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  remittance  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  trip.  We  are  giving  the 
rates  and  would  advise  quick  action  : 

One  in  lower  berth . $403.50 

One  in  upper  berth .  393.95 

Two  in  compartment...  421.30 
Three  in  Compartment..  390.05 
Two  in  drawing-room...  437.55 
Three  in  drawing-room..  410.90 

These  are  the  rates  from  New  York 
and  there  will  be  some  variation  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  starting  point  and  deck  ac¬ 
commodation.  Remember  this  includes 
the  tickets,  Pullman  reservations,  meals, 
sight-seeing  trips,  tips  and  good  cabin 
accommodations  on  the  boat,  two  or  three 
to  a  state-room.  Members  of  the  tom- 
will  have  full  access  to  the  ship  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  deck  they  are  on. 

As  for  clothes  be  sure  to  have  a  warm 
top  coat  and  an  extra  sweater  for  any 
cool  nights  or  damp  days.  Then  a  suit 
or  two  for  the  men  with  several  shirts. 
Laundry  can  be  done  at  different  stops. 
The  women  would  want  two  or  three 
silk  or  crepe  dresses,  possibly  a  woolen 
one  and  a  little  dressier  one  for  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Dinner,  but  nothing  formal  or 
elaborate  is  required.  One  traveler  tells 
us  that  a  woolen  dress  is  a  necessity  on 
the  boat ;  also  a  light-weight  sweater  and 
a  good  coat — tweed  or  that  type.  It  is 
very  cold  as  the  boat  approaches  Taku 
Glacier  and  the  evenings,  too,  are  quite 
cool,  but  such  beautiful  scenery  is  passed 
that  one  does  not  care  to  stay  in  the 
lounge  but  wants  to  be  out  on  deck  and 
not  miss  anything.  The  days  are  long  as 
the  sun  does  not  set  until  late  and  rises 
early.  The  ride  to  Edith  Cavell  Glacier 
is  apt  to  be  a  cold  ride  as  we  start  early 
in  the  morning.  In  spite  of  this  warning 
we  may  run  into  a  very  warm  spell  of 
weather  but  I  write  this  so  that  you  can 
be  prepared.  An  umbrella  might  be  use¬ 
ful  and  rubbers  for  there  is  a  possibility 
of  rain,  although  we  are  hoping  for  21 
pleasant  sunny  days.  Some  who  went 
to  Alaska  two  years  ago  reported  that 
they  found  sun-glasses  quite  helpful  when 
on  the  sight-seeing- trips  and  among  the 
glaciers. 

IVe  have  21  friends  with  us  who  have 
been  on  previous  trips.  One  has  been  on 
live  previous  trips.  Three  sisters  have 
been  on  two  of  the  trips.  We  ask  no  bet¬ 
ter  recommendation  than  this — that  these 
friends  are  ready  to  go  with  us  again  and 
again.  That  is  how  you  will  feel  if  you 
will  cast  in  your  lot  with  us.  It  will  be 
a  Summer  vacation  that  you  will  never 
regret  and  never  forget.  The  time  has 
come  to  close  our  lists  and  if  you  want 
to  go,  send  in  the  full  amount  for  what¬ 
ever  space  you  desire  and  wTe  will  get 
your  tickets  to  you  and  you  will  get  more 
than  your  money’s  worth.  Remember 
that  this  one  sum  pays  all  your  expenses. 
You  only  need  cash  for  the  extra  things 
you  may  wish  to  do  and  the  souvenirs 
and  postage  you  want  to  buy.  Alaska  is 
our  objective  but  there  are  many  other 
line  points  of  interest  along  the  way. 
Don't  miss  the  chance  to  see  this  great 
Northwest  Country.  See  pictures  on  page 
528.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.  .$3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare...  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett . 1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Ii.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson . 5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour ;  cloth  bound  $4,  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 
For  Sale  by  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

New  and  prices  current  as  we  so  to  press. 
Unless  specilied  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


On  July  1  the  large  distributors  in  New  York 
City  announced  increases  in  retail  prices  as 
follows,  per  quart:  Grade  A  milk  15c,  Grade  15 
milk  12c,  heavy  cream  70c,  light  cream  42c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  31%  to  32c;  extra, 
92  score,  31c;  lirsts,  90  to  91  score,  30*4  to 
30%c;  unsalted,  best,  33c;  firsts,  31’4e;  cen¬ 
tralized,  30*4  c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  32  to  33c;  standards,  24*4  to 
25%c;  brown,  fancy,  27  to  29 *4 c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  33 tic. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  22c;  chickens.  15  to  23c;  turkeys, 
14  to  20c;  ducks,  12c;  Muscovy  ducks,  10c; 
geese,  9c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  20e. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY 

Fowls.  10  to  22 Vic;  chickens,  15  to  27c:  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  25c:  capons,  34  to  40c;  ducks,  15 
to  10c;  squabs,  lb.,  30  to  40c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $11  to  $12.75;  bulls.  $7.00;  cows.  $4.50 
to  $0.50;  calves,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  hogs,  $12.40; 
lambs,  $12.50  to  $12.75;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  crate.  $1  to  $4.50.  Beans,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  35  to  G3c.  Cabbage, 
bu..  35  to  75c.  Carrots,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Cauliflower,  Catskill.  crate.  75c  to  $2.  Celery, 
Orange  Co.,  doz.  belts..  10  to  50c.  Corn,  En. 
Shore,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  40c 
to  $1.25.  Eggplants,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Let¬ 
tuce,  bu.,  35  to  40c.  Lima  beans,  bu..  $2.50  to 
$4.  Okra,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.25.  Onions,  En.  Shore, 
vellow,  50-lb.  bag,  05c  to  $1.10;  Texas,  white, 
boiler,  25-lb.  bag.  75c  to  $1.25;  large,  50-lb. 
bag,  75c  to  $1.  Parsley,  bu..  50  to  75c.  Peas, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1.33.  Peppers,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.25. 
White  potatoes,  En.  Shore,  bbl..  $1  to  $2.38. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25.  _  Radishes, 
bu.,  50  to  75c.  Spinach,  bu.,  05  to  85c.  Squash, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  lug,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
12-qt.  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.25.  Watercress,  So.,  100 
bebs.,  $2  to  $5. 

FRUITS 

Blackberries,  qt.,  0  to  10c.  Black  caps,  pt., 
3  to  10c.  Cherries,  River,  sweet.  4-qt.  bskt., 
20  to  75c;  sour,  4-qt.  bskt..  15  to  30c.  Cur¬ 
rants,  River,  qt..  0  to  10c.  Gooseberries,  River, 
qt..  9  to  12c.  Huckleberries.  I*a..  ot.,  15  to  27c; 
Fla.,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  N.  C..  qt.,  15  to  ISc;  Ala- 
Ga..  qt..  17  to  22c;  Del.-Md..  qt..  15  to  18c; 
Jersev,  cultivated,  qt.  25  to  38c.  pt.  10  to  23c. 
Peaches,  bu..  $2.10  to  $2.00.  Raspberries,  pt., 
0  to  10c.  Strawberries,  qt.,  10  to  13c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $23.  No.  2  $21  to  $22,  No.  3 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed  $22  to  $20. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $139%;  No.  1  dark  Spring 
$1.77*4 ;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.39%;  oats,  No. 
2  white  81  Vic;  rye,  $1.04. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter.  38c;  eggs.  35  to  41c;  dressed  chickens. 
29.':  squabs.  ll>.,  05  to  70c:  string  beans,  lb., 
8  to  10c:  potatoes,  lb..  3  to  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c:  apples,  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
peaches,  8  to  10c;  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  25c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  have  shown  an  advance  of  several 
cents.  Wheat  feeds  are  again  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  30c;  firsts,  31  to  32c; 
country  rolls,  32  to  33c;  tubs,  33  to  34c.  Cheese, 
stendv;  new  daisies,  longhorns.  20c;  western.  21 
to  22c;  old  daisies,  25  to  20c.  Eggs,  higher; 
nearby  fancy,  33c;  grade  A,  27  to  31c;  grade  B, 
24  to  28c;  grade  C.  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowTls,  18 
to  23c;  broilers.  23  to  25c:  fryers,  22  to  24c; 
roasters,  24  to  27c:  turkeys,  21  to  27c.  Live 
poultrv,  steady;  fowls,  15  to  21c;  roosters.  13 
to  14c;  broilers.  15  to  19c;  springers,  10  to  23c; 
ducks.  12  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  easy:  Ill., 
Transparent,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Potatoes, 
stead v ;  Va.,  bbl..  $1.05  to  $2.50;  Cal.,  white, 
100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2_.35;  La.,  red,  $1.75; 
sweets,  bu..  $2.15  to  $2.2.>. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beaus,  steady:  pea.  cwt., 
$7.50;  medium,  red  kidney,  $8.25:  white  kidney, 
$8.50:  Limas,  $9:  marrow,  $9.05.  Onions,  steady ; 
Va  .  yellow.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Cal., 
white,  $1.50  to  $1.00;  green,  doz.  behs.,  IS 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots.  Cal.,  box.  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  blueberries,  Fla.,  crate,  24  qts..  $4; 
cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate.  $2.75  to  $4:  cherries, 
SWeet,  4-qt.  bskt..  40  to  title;  sour,  25  to  35c; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  1215  to  15c;  honeydews,  Cal., 
crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50:  huckleberries,  Ga..  qt., 
Hi  to  20c:  peaches,  Ga..  %-bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
plums.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.05  to  $1.90;  raspberries, 
red.  qt.,  30c;  strawberries.  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50 
to  $4;  watermelons,  45  to  90c. 

Maple  Products.— New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.05;  old.  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  belts.,  40  to 
00c;  beans,  breen  or  wax,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25; 
beets,  doz.  belts.,  25  to  35c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt., 
35  to  40c:  cabbage,  bu..  40  to  00c;  carrots,  doz. 
belts  ,  30  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25; 
color v,  Mich.,  crate.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  cucumbers, 
bskt.’,  50  to  90c;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  15  to  20c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.  )0;  peas,  bu., 
50  to  85c;  peppers.  N.  C.,  bit.,  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  belts..  20  to  30c;-  rhubarb,  doz.  belts..  10  to 
20c;  spinach,  bu..  $1:  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $2; 
tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  SOc  to  $1.15;  turnips,  bu., 
90c  to  $1. 

Feed. — Timothy  bay,  baled,  ton,  $19  to  820; 
Alfalfa,  $28.50  to  $29;  straw,  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  carlot.  ton,  $27;  standard  middlings,  $32; 
red-dog.  $39.50:  cottonseed  meal.  41  percent, 
$40:  oilmen!,  32  percent.  $33:  gluten.  $32.85; 
hominy.  $37.90:  rolled  oats,  bag.  $3.25;  table 
comment.  $3;  Timothy  seed.  bu..  $3.75;  Alfalfa, 
$18  to  $20;  A lsike,  $10;  clover,  $24  to  $25. 

C.  II.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  23  to  30c;  eggs,  28  to  31c;  live  fowls, 
17  to  23c:  chickens,  22  to  24c:  ducks.  15  to  10c 
dressed  fowls,  22  to  30c:  apples,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.50;  string  beans,  bu..  t!0  to  90c;  blackberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to 
35c;  sweet  corn,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.15;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  10  to  23c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1; 
potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.35, 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Asparagus.— Native  $2  to  $2.50  crate. 

Beans. — Native  green  $1  to  $1.50;  Va.  75c  to 
$1;  Conn.  $1.50  to  $1.75,  bu. 

Beets. — Native,  40  to  00c,  bu. 

Cabbage.— Native,  25  to  40c,  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  75  to  85c,  18  belts.  Cal.  $4 
to  $4.50,  72  belts.  N.  J.  and  Conn.,  50  to  75c, 
doz.  belts. 

Cauliflower. — Native.  50  to  75c,  bu. 

Celery. — Native  $1.25  to  $1.35,  doz.  behs.  Cal. 
$3  to  $3.75,  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50c  to  $1.25,  24 

cukes.  S.  C.  $2  to  $2.50,  bu. 

Lettuce.- — Native.  15  to  25c;  Iceberg  50  to  75c; 
Cal.  $3  to  $4.25.  bu. 

Mushrooms.- — Mass.  75e  to  $1;  N.  Y.  75c  to 
$1,  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Tex.  yellow  90c  to  $1;  N.  J.  $1  to 

$1.10. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Cal. 
$2.25  to  $2.35;  new,  $1.85  to  $2.25,  100-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50c,  bu. 

Rhubarb. — Native  40  to  50c,  bu. 

Scallions. — Native  00  to  05c  bu. 

Strawberries. — Native  9  to  13c;  Conn.  7  to 
13c,  qt. 

Spinach.— Native  40  to  60c,  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  15  to  18e,  lb.  Miss. 
$1.50  to  $2;  Texas  $1.35  to  $1.00;  S.  C.  $1.75 
to  $2,  lug. 

Blitter. — Creamery  extras  31%c,  firsts  20  to 
31c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  35c, 
extras  33c;  white  33c,  extras  31c;  pullets  23 
to  25c;  western  henneries,  brown  specials  30c, 
white  28c,  doz. 

Poultry. —  Dressed  native  fowls  21  to  22c, 
chickens  32  to  33,  broilers  23  to  25c,  ducklings 
10  to  17c;  live  native  fowls  18  to  19c,  chick¬ 
ens  18  to  19c,  broilers  15  to  lo^c,  roosters  12 
to  13c,  lb.  Dressed  western  fowls  18%  to  23c, 
chickens  23  to  20c.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs. 
to  doz.,  50  to  75c,  ea. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  23c.  firsts 
22c,  fresh  extras  18%e,  firsts  18c.  Western 
held  extras  22%c,  held  firsts  21  %c,  fresh  ex¬ 
tras  18  to  18% c,  firsts  18c,  lb. 

Wool.— Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet,  prices  slightly  firmer. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  42c, 
clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 
clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  44c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to  $1.05, 
clothing  89  to  92e;  %  blood,  combing  95  to  9Se, 

clothing  87  to  89c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  S3e, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  76c, 

clothing  07  to  09c;  Terr  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 

$1.03,  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing  97c 
to  $1,  clothing  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  87 
to  90e,  clothing  80  to  S3c;  %  blood,  combing  82 
to  85c,  clothing  07  to  70c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $31  to  $31.30;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $31  to  $31.50;  middlings  $30  to  $39; 
cottonseed  meal  $38.50  to  $43;  linseed  meal 
$39.50;  Soy-bean  meal  $40  to  $48;  dried  brewers’ 
grain  $24  to  $24.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $41.50,  ton. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  3  $19.50 
to  $20.20,  No.  3  $10  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  1st  cut¬ 
ting  $20  to  $22;  stock  hay  $13  to  $15;  red 
clover  mixed  $19  to  $21:  No.  1  long  rye  straw 

$34  to  $30;  oat  straw  $13.50  to  $15,  ton.  Oats, 

40  lbs.  08  to  09c,  3S  to  40  lbs.  05  to  00c,  30  to 

38  lbs.  04  to  05c,  90-lb.  sack. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  steady 
with  last  week;  tendency  slightly  lower:  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $10.25  to  $11.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
mostly  30c  lower;  bulls  25c  lower;  vearels 
steady  to  25c  higher:  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.25  to  $7.25; 
low  cutter  and  euttei  $3.75  to  $5.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Vealers.—  Medium  and  choice  $0.50  to  $10.25; 
cull  and  common  $4.73  to  $0.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
steady  with  last  week;  occasional  selected 
choice  head  up  to  $125:  demand  rather  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $85  to  $110;  good,  $73  to  $S5; 
medium,  $0  Oto  $73;  common.  $43  to  $00. 
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Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-Ib.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  $2.25 
per  gallon,  10  lbs.  maple  sugar  $2.50,  5  lbs. 
$1.35,  postpaid  to  zone  2.  MRS.  GRACE  E. 
CLOUGH,  R.  2,  Windsor,  Vermont. 


Country  Board 


COME  TO  MAPLEDALE  FARM,  Delhi,  N.  Y. ; 

stream,  good  food,  modern,  pleasant;  rates 
$10  per  week. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  —  Quite  farm  home,  few 
guests.  ADVERTISER  3951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PLAN  TO  SPEND  your  vacation  at  my  private 
home  in  Maine;  beautiful  lake  scenery,  boat¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  etc., 
from  own  farm:  all  conveniences;  moderate 
rates.  ADVERTISER  3955,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  farm,  Central  Jersey; 

all  conveniences;  swimming,  saddle  horse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN,  WHOLESOME  food,  large  airy  rooms, 
well-shaded  lawn,  banks  of  Schoharie  River; 
rates  $15;  adults,  Gentiles  (Christians)  only. 
MRS.  BULLIS,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock.  Va.,  board¬ 
ers,  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains,  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 


AVE  AIM  TO  PLEASE — come  and  enjoy  a  rest; 

modern  home  in  Southern  A'ernioiit:  terms  $7 
to  $10  per  week.  MABELLE  F.  GORDON,  AVil- 
iiamsville,  ATermont. 


PATIENT — Quiet  home;  AVestern  Pennsylvania; 

confidential;  mental  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER 
3988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  TAKEN — Beautiful  modern  farm-home, 
quiet,  refined;  $12  week.  “THE  OLD  HOA1E- 
STEAD,”  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Miscellan  eous 


WILL  PAY  $50  for  old  Colt  firearms  marked 
“Paterson”  or  dated  1847.  SERA'EN,  Sonoita, 
Arizona. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $G-$25.  also  crib 
quilts:  photos  6  cts;  rugs.  VERA  FULTON, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


TAA’ENTY  HIA'ES  of  bees  can  stay  on  the  place 
until  Fall.  AV.  F.  SCHMEISKE  &  SONS  NUR¬ 
SERY,  Kirkwood,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alann’s  No.  12  power  lione  cutter, 
$30.  C.  S.  FLUBACHER,  Holbrook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Kinkade  garden  tractor.  VICTOR 
PURCELL,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DRINKING  WATER  analyzed  to  see  if  it  is 
safe  to  use;  personal  help.  DR.  AA’INCIIELL, 
921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CAR-LOAD  OR  truck-load,  horse  and  cow  ma¬ 
nure:  quote.  SHERWOOD,  1489  Coney  Island 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Looms  for  weaving;  (contributed  or 
low  priced).  PACKARD  MANOR  HOME  FOR 
CRIPPLED  PERSONS,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  7*4x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
cook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote, 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
trying  to  secure  a  fair  adjustment  on  the 
chicks  I  purchased  from  the  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  and  Stock  Farm  at  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Cobb  advised  me  he  did  not 
“appreciate”  outside  interference,  but 
nevertheless  he  did  not  even  live  up  to 
his  agreement  of  sending  me  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  of  the  sexed  chicks 
and  the  cockerels.  He  did  just  send  me 
a  check  for  $6  to  cover  this  difference, 
whereas  same  should  have  been  $t>.40.  1 

will  have  to  let  the  matter  drop.  Because 
of  my  experience  two  neighbors  have 
placed  their  orders  elsewhere,  although 
they  had  planned  on  buying  from  him. 

Pennsylvania.  A-  M-  A- 

Our  records  on  Harry  Wood  Cobb,  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
contain  complaints  of  dissatisfaction  with 
stock  sent.  We  “appreciate"  the  adjust¬ 
ment  in  this  case  but  the  failure  to  live 
up  to  his  agreement  with  the  customer  is 
in  line  with  previous  complaints.  In 
reply  to  our  letter  he  wrote  lie  would 
“make  an  adjustment  in  some  manner.” 
He  has  done  so. 

I  noticed  your  comment  on  S.  W.  Pike, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  wish  you  would  add 
a  little  more  for  the  benefit  of  others  as 
foolish  as  I  was.  I  noticed  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  several  agricultural  papers  and 
two  of  us  sent  for  the  seeds  and  bulbs. 
We  sent  10  cents  and  five  postal  cards 
addressed  to  flower  lovers  and  Pike  filled 
in  the  back  with  his  wonderful  offer  of 
bulbs  and  seeds.  Our  friends  received  the 
cards  at  once.  We  looked  for  our  seeds 
and  bulbs  for  weeks.  M  e  wrote  and 
Pike  seemed  so  sorry  about  it  and  asked 
us  to  wait  about  a  week  or  10  days;  it 
we  did  not  receive  them  to  return  their 
card  and  they  would  forward  the  seeds. 
Ho  far  we  have  not  received  them,  nor 
anyone  else  here.  MES-  G-  w-  s 

New  York. 

This  is  the  same  complaint  we  have 
had  from  many  others.  We  have  had  one 
party  write  that  they  received  their  seeds 
and  were  pleased  but  the  complaints  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  majority. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  about  song  publishing.  I  ha  \  e 
a  song  ready  for  publishing.  M  here  can 
I  find  a  reliable  company?  I  have  the 
names  of  some  companies  but  how  can  I 
find  out  if  they  are  reliable?  J.  B.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Publishers  of  music  are  not  interested 
in  unknown  writers.  They  have  song¬ 
writers  ill  their  employ  and  right  on  the 
ground  who  write  music  and  songs  as 
needed.  This  is  true  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  concerns.  There  are  many  song  pub¬ 
lishers  who  promise  to  publish  a  song 
for  a  fee  of  $50,  always  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  No  reliable  publisher  ever  ac¬ 
cepts  “advance  fees”  from  song  writers. 
He  carefully  selects  those  songs  that  will 
bring  him  a  return  and  these  are  few  in 
comparison  with  those  that  are  refused. 
A  promise  to  make  a  hit  of  a  song  for  a 
fee  is  the  stock  in  trade  and  the  lure  of 
the  unreliable  music  publisher. 

Lyle  Taylor,  25  E.  Front  St.,  Skow- 
liegan,  Me.,  wrote  me  he  had  four  White 
Flemish  Giant  rabbits,  three  does  and 
one  buck,  all  registered,  pedigreed  and 
prize-winners.  I  paid  the  agreed  price 
and  he  promised  to  ship  the  first  week  in 
March.  I’ve  written  him  repeatedly  and 
he  replies  he  will  deliver  them  in  a  week. 
I've  cancelled  the  order  and  demanded  my 
money  but  he  has  not  even  answered  that 
letter. 

New  Hampshire. 

Mail  sent  to  Mr.  Taylor  is  returned 
marked  “unclaimed”  and  “refused  and 
out  of  business.”  There  has  been  no  ad¬ 
justment.  The  cheapest  stock  is  dearest 
in  the  end  when  a  dealer  takes  advantage 
of  a  customer. 

The  Rebecca  Jane  Quilt  Shop,  at  172- 
32  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  crocheting  and  all  kinds  of 
fancv  work  to  sell.  You  are  to  send  $1 
after  the  work  is  accepted.  My  daughter 
sent  a  nine-piece  chair  set  to  this  firm 
March  16  and  never  heard  a  word.  Could 
you  advise  as  to  this  company?  c.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

This  shop  was  operated  as  a  small  em¬ 
broider^  business  but  we  could  not  find 
any  financial  responsibility  back  of  it. 
We  endeavored  to  get  the  return  of  the 
goods  but  our  letters  are  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  marked  “fraudu¬ 
lent,”  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  an 
adjustment. 

£' 

A  Philadelphia  fruit  and  produce  deal¬ 
er  was  fined  $25  and  $4  costs  for  short 
weight.  He  hung  a  large  potato,  weigh¬ 
ing  one  ounce,  on  the  scale  and  as  the 
potato  dried  out  replaced  it  with  another. 
The  dealer  claimed  his  scale  was  off  an 
ounce  and  the  potato  was  used  as  an  off¬ 
set,  but  the  inspector’s  check  up  did  not 
substantiate  the  claim  and  the  fine  was 
collected. 


I  ordered  a  lighting  plant  at  $50  from 
J.  C.  Rocke  &  Co.,  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
sending  them  the  full  amount.  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  firm  that  they  had  received 
so  many  orders  that  there  would  be  some 
delay  in  shipping,  and  asked  me  to  be 
patient.  Two  months  later  they  wrote 
they  were  sorry  for  the  delay  and  offered 
to  return  my  $50.  I  did  not  question 
their  integrity  and  waited.  M.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  reader  did 
not  accept  the  refund  when  it  was  of¬ 
fered,  though  there  is  no  assurance  that 
it  would  have  been  returned.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  investigated  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  and,  as  a  result,  the  prin¬ 
cipals  were  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  in  furtherance  of  a 
scheme  to  defraud  and  received  peniten¬ 
tiary  sentences.  Mail  addressed  to  the 
firm  is  being  returned.  There  is  no  hope 
of  getting  the  refund  now. 

You  are  wonderful  to  keep  after  and 
bother  with  so  small  an  account.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  beaten  in  this  case.  I  have 
heard  nothing  and  I  made  the  mistake  of 
not  getting  the  man’s  name  who  took  the 
goods,  but  he  gave  me  the  card  and  they 
had  been  operating  there  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  see  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment  any  more.  If  they  are  still  doing 
business  it  is  under  a  different  name. 

Massachusetts.  E.  u.  B. 

The  People’s  Exchange,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  had  advertised  for  used  clothing 
for  which  they  would  make  payments. 
Clothing  was  sent  them  which  the  Ex¬ 
change  valued  at  $6  and  was  to  be  re¬ 
turned  if  not  sold.  They  made  no  return 
and  fail  to  respond  to  demands  for  pay¬ 
ment.  The  amount  is  too  small  for  suit 
but  we  put  the  record  on  file. 


On  March  4  I  sent  a  check  for  $2.50 
and  an  application  for  Certified  Photo¬ 
graphic  Service  to  Amateur  Photogra¬ 
pher,  Box  74,  Station  G,  New  York,  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  received  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  check  from  them  signed  by  L.  A. 
Rhine,  and  a  promise  to  send  a  manual 
and  press  card,  but  have  heard  nothing 
further  from  them.  I  wrote  again,  also 
to  the  paper  but  have  not  heard  from 
either.  H.  M.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Post  Office  Department  returns 
letters  addressed  to  this  concern  marked 
“Removed,  left  no  address.”  Their  propo¬ 
sition  was  to  send  $2.50  as  a  membership 
fee  and  in  return  Rhine  would  instruct 
in  the  use  of  a  camera,  sell  camera  equip¬ 
ment  and  register  name  in  a  directory. 
No  guarantee  of  purchase  of  photographs 
from  any  sources  and  no  employment  of¬ 
fered.  It  appears  to  be  a  clever  plan  to 
get  $2.50  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  of  value  offered  in  return. 

I  was  one  who  was  bit  by  the  Rayon 
Industries  Corporation  stock  offer.  Many 
long-distance  telephone  calls,  many  tele¬ 
grams  prior  to  purchase  were  the  lure. 
You  say  these  men  received  sentences  and 
fine — the  fine  should  have  been  $15,000,- 
000.  If  I  had  taken  full  confidence  in 
long-distance  calls  and  telegrams  they 
would  have  broke  me  entirely.  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  one  in  the  bunch.  I  won¬ 
der  if  stock  in  this  Rayon  company  will 
ever  be  worth  anything?  c.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 

Sixteen  persons  connected  with  this 
proposition,  including  Simon  Levin,  the 
president,  were  indicted  in  Philadelphia, 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  in 
connection  with  sale  of  the  stock.  The 
case  is  still  pending.  The  stock  was  of¬ 
fered  over  the  counter  market  at  around 
10  cents  with  no  bids  in  sight. 


J.  Bryant  Ellis,  19G  River  St.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  called  on  me  and  said  he  had 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  birds  and  also 
bought  birds.  I  had  one  transaction  with 
him  that  was  satisfactory.  However,  he 
came  back  later  and  took  17  female  ca¬ 
naries  for  which  he  was  to  allow  me  45 
cents  each  and  part  of  this  was  to  pay  for 
other  stock.  He  has  not  made  payment 
nor  sent  the  stock  although  he  wrote  me 
he  would  do  so  shortly.  He  seemed  so 
sincere  I  trusted  him.  Can  you  help  me? 

Maine.  G-  c- 

Although  the  claim  has  been  presented 
to  Mr.  Ellis  and  letters  are  evidently  de¬ 
livered  to  him  he  does  not  make  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  delay  and  no  attempt 
to  adjust. 


I  am  writing  you  for  information  about 
Conyers  B.  Fleu,  Jr.,  Germantown,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  I  shipped  him  in  late  Fall 
$37.50  worth  of  seed  corn.  I’ve  written 
him  but  get  no  reply.  He  had  a  good 
name  among  the  nurserymen  here  and  I 
cannot  understand  his  attitude.  H.  J.  c. 

Ohio. 

We  have  had  complaints  previously 
againt  Fleu.  One  was  settled  but  to  the 
others  he  pays  no  attention  and  does  not 
answer  letters.  The  seed  he  handled  was 
difficult  to  procure  and  he  had  a  good 
field  but  his  inattention  to  orders  and 
complaints  indicate  a  risk  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  him.. 


Writ *  us  today  for  big  free  sample 
of  Sisalkraft  and  this  interesting 
Silo  booklet. 


Every  renter  or  owner  can  feed  silage  stored  in  SISAL¬ 
KRAFT  portable  silos.  Build  and  fill  your  own  in  a  few  hours 
— any  size— 15  to  200  ton  capacity.  All  you  need  is  corn 
cribbing  (or  snow  fencing)  and  Sisalkraft  for  lining.  50 
ton  capacity  costs  less  than  $40  first  year — $10  yearly 
thereafter.  Other  capacities  equally  economical.  Nearly 
40,000  built  last  year.  Endorsed  by  county  agents,  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Use  one  to 
store  surplus  corn  or  meet  any  crop  emergency — and 
make  larger  milk  checks  — bigger  beef  cattle  profits. 
Your  lumber  dealer  carries  the  necessary  materials. 
THE  SISALKRAFT  CO./  21H-rn  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 


Grain  prices  are  high.  The 
Unadilla  Silo  can  help  you  keep 
feed  costs  down. 

Store  your  succulent  green  corn, 
alfalfa  and  clover  in  a  Unadilla 
Silo —  famous  for  convenience, 
safety,  durability. 

With  Unadilla  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves  —  of  clear,  seasoned 
Oregon  Fir— you  can  choose 
the  biggest  silos  and  have  them 
extra-solid  and  storm-defving. 

We  ship  on  24  hours’  notice. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
now ! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


Before  Prices  Go  Higher 

Order  your  Marietta  Concrete  Silo,  with 
Kedwood  doors.  Safeguard  against  FIHE, 
storm,  etc.;  eliminate  winter  feeding  drudg¬ 
ery  and  assure  ample,  protected  feed  sup¬ 
ply.  Write  TODAY. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Factory  •  Baltimore,  Maryland 


»r  HOGS  ON  ONE  SIDE 
CORN  ON  OTHER 


The  harmless  sting  from  the  One-Wire 
Electric  Fence  effectively  confines  hogs, 
horses  and  cows.  Cuts  costs  80  per  cent. 
Proved  safe  and  dependable.  Pioneer 
manufacturers.  In  use  the  country 
over.  See  how  it  works.  30  day  trial 
offer.  Valuable  booklet  sent  free.  On*. 
Wire  Fane*  Co.,  B- 1  BO,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin.  Distributors  invited. 


Your  leaning, 
weakened 
wood 
stave 
SILO 

at  i/2  COST  of  NEW  SILO 

If  your  wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  plumb  .  .  .  leaks 
persistently  .  .  .  dries  out  your  silage  .  .  .  lets  in 
frost,  you  can  have  it  rebuilt  Into  the  finest  wood 
silo  there  is!  Even  If  completely  wrecked,  it  can  be 
recovered  if  the  staves  are  still  sound.  Make  it  per¬ 
manently  straight  .  .  .  tight  .  .  .  insulated  against 
frost.  End  repair  costs  and  constant  tinkering.  Have 
no  hoops  to  tighten.  Recover  with  Craine  Silafelt 
Lining,  and  patented  Crainelox  continuous  sheath¬ 
ing.  Make  it  a  famous  Craine  Triple  Wall  at  Va 
cost  of  new  silo!  Write  today  for  prices. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  60  Toft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  tha 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
MOO  Union  Street 
Schenectady  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &.  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick.  Md, 


_  Handles  Tour  Hay  Fork 

With  Quick  Action — Perfect  Con¬ 
trol.  Unloads  3  times  faster —  saves 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1200  lbs. 
direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY 
CO.,  Box  R.  Norwich,  New  York  I 


Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving  s 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes;  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO..  156  Knoxville  Rd„  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

CAUP  MHNPY  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
IfiWntI  lead  batteries  with  Edlsons.  Exeep 
tlonaliy  longr  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchartfers.  Can¬ 
not  oe  injured  by  overcharging:  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Fivo  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY",  88  Ster- 
Ing  Avenue,  Yonkers/ New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PIPE 

DELIVERY 


BLIZZARD 


l  Z  ' 


No  matter  what  your  experience  has  heen  tvith  any  other  cutter, 
you  have  a  marvelous  satisfying  experience  ahead  tvlieu  you  try 
the  new  streamlined  Blizzard  !  This  14  point  machine  chops 
hay  or  tills  silo  with  equal  efficiency — no  changes — no  EXTRAS ! 
Two  of  the  14  features  are  shown  at  left.  Others  are  the  all- 
steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped  edges  —  positive  non-friction 
alemite  system  — tractor  hitch  etc. 

Get  a  Blizzard  this  year!  You’ll  be  completely  satisfied.  No  other 
cutter  ever  built  lias  its  marvelous  features.  Our  3-color  catalog — 63 
illustrations — will  prove  this  to  you.  Don’t  select  ANY  cutter,  any¬ 
where,  until-  vou  get;  this  catalog  or  examine  the  new  Blizzard. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.  COMPANY,  roh.o 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

EL««  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  A  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  A  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Cider  and  Grape  Presses,  Graters,  Pumps. 
Filters.  Supplies.  How  to  keep  cider  sweet 
and  other  valuable  information  in  Jlooklet 
R  free.  PALMER  BROS,  Co»  Cob.  Conn. 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  ia  admitted. 


WANTED  —  Strong,  healthy  man  to  work  in 
creamery;  must  be  experienced  in  making  but¬ 
termilk  pasteurizing,  running  bottle  filler,  etc.; 
good  vvages.  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED — 2  single  on  dairy  farm,  §30  a  month. 
H*  BURMAN,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  wife;  Con¬ 
necticut;  own  cottage,  raise  vegetables,  flow¬ 
ers  livestock;  wife,  part-time  work  in  main 
bouse;  write  fully  ages,  nationality  and  expe¬ 
rience.  ADVERTISER  3941,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Man  to  work  in  ice  cream  factory, 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  preferred; 
steady  position  year  around;  send  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  state  experience  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VGTTNG  WOMAN,  general  housework,  children; 

write  qualifications.  ADVERTISER  3948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED _ Two  men,  married  or  single,  steady, 

reliable  separate  farms  for  care  of  livestock; 
must  know  feeding  and  freshening  of  cows,  calf 
raising,  some  knowledge  of  general  farming; 
highest  wages  paid  to  good  men;  state  qualifica¬ 
tions.  272  SUDAM  ST.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Single  man  for  general  farm  work: 

good  wages.  ARTHUR  M.  WEED,  Rock 
Tavern,  N.  X. _ _ __ _ 

WANTED — Sober,  reliable  man,  over  40,^  on 
small  farm;  must  be  good  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  farm  work;  must  be  able  drive 
team  and  help  milk  in  the  morning;  steady; 
$20  per  month.  PAUL  IIORNAK,  R.  D.  1. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wanted,  white,  to  work 
on  small  truck  farm;  one  who  prefers  good 
home  to  high  wages.  GEORGE  L.  JACKSON, 
R.  D.  2,  Box  350,  Asbury  Bark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  couple  to  operate  10-acre 
truck  and  poultry  farm  on  shares  Southern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3971.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARN-MAN,  WHITE,  single,  young  man,  as  an 
understudy  to  taking  charge  of  Holstein  herd 
in  southeastern  section  of  Pennsylvania;  Alt 
testing  and  showing.  Address  ADVERTISER 
31)72,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  general  housework,  in  country. 

mother  and  daughter  or  two  friends;  good 
home,  good  wages;  only  those  wishing  perma¬ 
nent  position  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  3970, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  (no  children)  on  10 
acres;  3  horses,  1  cow,  few  chickens,  ducks, 
guineas,  pigeons,  dogs,  lawns,  shrubs,  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens;  $40  per  month  and  heat¬ 
ed  apartment,  bath,  etc.  M.  V.  WHITE, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  start  building  up 
a  dairy  on  shares  on  an  equipped  farm:  room 
and  board  given:  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  MAN  on  commercial  poultry 
farm,  Westchester  County.  N.  Y. ;  experience 
unnecessary;  must  be  willing  and  industrious 
worker;  mention  age.  weight,  height,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  ADVERTISER  3979, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  milker  to  take  care  of  15 
cows:  wages  $50  a  month  to  start  with,  good 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  39SO,  care.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — All-year  Connecticut  small 
estate,  man  gardener,  handy-man;  woman, 
cook,  housework:  state  wages,  experience,  ages, 
references  in  application.  ADVERTISER  3981, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ITouseworker  for  small  adult  family; 

must  be  neat  and  clean,  also  willing  assist 
with  dogs,  so  some  experience  necessary;  state 
wages  asked.  MISTY  ISLES  KENNEL,  Bedford, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  home;  man  do  cleaning, 
drive,  serve  other  chores:  woman,  cook,  do 
laundry,  help  cleaning;  I  offer  good  home  for 
good  energetic  couple,  $60  month;  please  write 
age,  experience,  references,  full  details  in  first 
letter.  N.  REIN,  Upper  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  woman,  white,  capable 
cook,  housework,  waiting,  small  adult  family, 
some  laundry:  steady;  $40  monthly;  references, 
particulars,  217,  SMITH  TO  YY’N  BRANCH,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  or  girl,  wanted  by  young 
business  couple  to  keep  house,  care  and  cook 
for  two  children, 2  and  4  years;  4-room  apart¬ 
ment;  must  understand  and  be  fond  of  children; 
good  congenial  home  for  cheerful,  capable  per¬ 
son,  preferring  good  home  to  high  wages;  $5 
weekly  to  start:  permanent  position:  give  full 
details  first  letter.  MRS.  ROBERT  REM  MING - 
TON,  1585  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  —  Permanent  country  home,  adults; 

cooking,  no  laundry;  handy-man,  chickens, 
horse-  s-tate  ages,  nationality,  references,  sal¬ 
ary.  ’  ADVERTISER  3954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Three-time  milker,  10  cows,  Uol- 
steins;  no  responsibility;  best  of  Hiring;  condi¬ 
tions;  please  state  wages.  GREENWOOD 
FARM,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  


W  VNTED — Competent  woman,  between  30  and 
40  for  plain  cooking  and  general  housework 
on  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  three  adults; 
own  room  with  bath  and  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences-  state  wages  expected  and  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm-hand,  married  or  single;  good 
milker;  state  wages,  height  and  age.  JOHN 
ROERIG,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  FARM-HAND,  milk  2  cows;  $20 
monthly  and  board;  steady.  SPITZER,  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single,  experienced  farmer;  must 
lie  good  milker,  teamster;  eventually  take 
charge;  age  limit  55;  wages  $40  start:  state 
weight,  nationality.  ADVERTISER  3986,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  farm; 

principal  work  gardening  and  milk  three 
cows:  all-year  job,  good  homo  and  $25  mouth. 
JOHN  A.  McLAUGHLIN,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


W  \NTED — A  farm-hand,  single;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker;  milking  machines  used;  $40 
month,  board.  S.  TON  KENS,  Brookside  Dairy, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Nurse,  about  30.  a  good  driver,  free 
to  travel,  salury  about  fifty  if  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  nOUSE-WORKER,  suburban  New 
York  home;  own  room,  day  off;  light  laundry; 
transportation  paid;  two  children;  $30.  ALLEN, 
44  Higliview  Ave.,  Tuekahoe,  N.  Y. 

CAMP  CARETAKER,  experienced,  qualified  me¬ 
chanic,  electrician,  plumber,  carpenter;  all- 
vear  position;  board  free  July,  August;  after 
season  house,  fuel  furnished;  fifty  dollars  month, 
chance  advancement;  don’t  answer  if  cannot 
qualify:  couple  preferred.  CAMP  ROSEMONT, 
Ilonesdale,  Pa. 


BEEKEEPER — Experienced,  reliable  and  indus¬ 
trious  young  man,  no  liquor,  clean  habits;  give 
qualifications  and  wages  expected;  board  and 
room  furnished.  J.  IL  and  C.  J.  MERWIN, 
Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Graduate  nurse  or  one  with  two 
years  or  more  training  for  small  sanitarium; 
in  first  letter  state  experience,  age  and  lowest 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3962,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


II  OUSE  WORKER.  NO  COOKING.  $25  monthly. 
GLUCK,  100  Berkeley  Ave.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young,  ambitious  fellow  to  work 
on  farm;  must  he  good  milker  and  be  able  to 
drive  truck:  good  wages,  steady  year-round 
work.  ROUND  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box 
164,  Easton,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WANTS  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3S96, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  18  years’  experience; 

estate  or  institution  preferred;  references. 
ADVERTISER.  3904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  work  of  any  kind; 

sober,  trustworthy.  GEORGE  WERNER, 
Goldenbridge,  N.  Y'. 


YOUNG,  SINGLE  man  wants  milking  and  dairy 
work,  not  less  than  $40,  board,  room  and 
washing.  WALDO  CLOUGH,  Bridgewater, 
Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry  and  •turkeys,  desires 
position:  can  furnish  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  man  for  general  farm 
work,  milker,  teamster;  state  wages. 
WALTER  VOESTE,  Newfoundland,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  46,  UNINCUMBERED.  1-2 
adults  only,  refined,  modern  home  considered. 
ADVERTISER  3947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  housekeeper  on  farm; 

good  home,  reasonable  wages;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  3903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CORNELL  GRADUATE,  science  major,  desires 
teaching  position  in  junior  or  senior  high 
school.  ADVERTISER  3953,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  American  man  to  milk  15 
cows  in  certified  dairy;  must  be  clean,  reli¬ 
able,  no  booze;  wages  $55  per  month,  room  and 
board  and  bonus  for  low  bacteria  count.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  all-around  greenhouse  work; 

a  grand  opportunity  for  a  hustler  who  isn’t 
afraid  of  work :  if  married,  we  can  use  wife  as 
liouseworker  and  cook;  no  fancy  salary  to 
start  but  you’ll  have  a  pleasant  homo  and  a 
real  chance  for  advancement;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience  and  salary  desired.  SIRS. 
GILBERT  WHITTEN,  99  Willowdale  Ave., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — 2  single  men  $43  monthly, 
married  man  $65  monthly,  on  dairy  farm;  good 
milker  and  teamster.  WILLIAM  BATES,  North 
Salem,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy-man,  single,  good  milker  and 
hand  for  machinery;  $30-$4(>  month  with 
board.  II.  FRIEDMAN,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  small  dairy;  driver’s  license; 

$30  and  board.  GEORGE  HAVENS,  New 
Hope,  Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN.  age  46,  slightly  lame,  wants 
work  on  poultry  farm  or  any  light  work;  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  0.  BOX  505,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


FRENCII-SWISS  COUPLE,  no  children,  not 
servant  type,  Protestant,  age  40  and  42,  de¬ 
sire  position  for  October  1;  wife  first-class 
housekeeper:  husband  former  engineer:  A-l  ref¬ 
erences  given;  neither  smoke  nor  drink;  loca¬ 
tion  Northern  New  York  preferred:  please  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  SINGLE,  general  farm  experience, 
drive  tractor,  do  carpenter,  mason  work,  farm 
or  estate.  ADVERTISER  3961,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN.  WITH  17-year-old  son,  wishes  house¬ 
keeper’s  position  excellent  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  experienced  in  farming, 
gardening,  farm  stock,  butter-making,  operate 
tractor,  automobiles.  repairing;  good  refer¬ 
ences,  wages  depending  on  privileges  offered. 
DAVID  COUTANT,  Pomptoa  Plains,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  RELIABLE,  experienced,  farm- 
sehool  graduate,  best  reference,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  competent, 
American,  age  38,  sober,  married,  children 
12-14;  experienced  general  farmer,  crops,  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  flowers,  truck  gardener,  private,  com¬ 
mercial,  excellent  repairs;  private  quarters; 
wife  board  help  only;  give  complete  details:  ap¬ 
pointment  in  New  Y'ork.  ADVERTISER  3967, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


BOY,  17,  ABLE-BODIED,  don’t  smoke,  wants 
work  for  Summer;  team  driving  preferred; 
room,  board.  ALFRED  METZNER,  55  East 
120th  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  YEARS’  experience  with 
poultry,  turkey  and  pheasants,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  one-man  plant.  ADVERTISER 
3969,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN,  age  33,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  small  family;  farm-raised,  experienced 
in  card  of  stock;  good  dry-hand  milker,  clean, 
honest,  ambitious  and  dependable;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3970, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  50,  desires  work  on  private 
estate;  good  driver,  milker,  gardener  and  poul- 
tryinan ;  please  state  particulars  and  wages. 
BOX  383,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  31,  single,  6  feet,  170  pounds, 
educated,  wants  permanent  farm  work  with 
Christian  family;  willing  start  minimum  wages 
and  board  to  acquire  farm  experience;  abstain¬ 
er  liquor  and  tobacco.  ARTHUR  SCHOLTZ, 
116  Lincoln  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BOY,  20,  WITH  farm  experience,  wants  work ; 

good  farm  and  home  first  consideration.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  wide  experience  all 
branches;  conscientious,  competent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  26.  SINGLE,  experience,  sober, 
dependable,  able  to  milk  20  cows,  also  ma¬ 
chine  milker,  all-around  farmer,  all  machinery; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3975,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND.  MARRIED  man  and  son  wants  job 
on  farm;  furnish  extra  milker.  VANDER- 
LINDE,  Brookside,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State.  R.  H.  DARRAH, 
11  Riverside  Drive,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DI  VEItSIFIED  FARMER,  dairyman,  manager, 
breeding,  home-grown  rations,  pasteurizing, 
by-products,  retail  distribution;  salary,  profit- 
sharing.  ADVERTISER  3978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  "WISHES  job  on  private  estate  or 
commercial  dairy  farm;  15  years’  experience 
in  feeding  and  breeding  purebred  cattle;  A.R. 
test  and  calf  raising.  OVE  FOLDAL.  137 
Douglas  Court,  Huntington.  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  X. 


UNTIL  COLLEGE  time,  intelligent  boy.  19,  de¬ 
sires  light  farm,  estate  or  other  outdoor  work 
for  room,  board  and  kind  treatment.  WALTER 
HELMERS,  433  Rock  Road,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 


TEACHER  —  Training  class  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced,  wishes  information  of  rural  vacancy; 
cash  commission  paid.  ADVERTISER  3982,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  wishes  steady 
position;  American,  Protestant.  29,  married, 
no  children;  (employed);  carpentry,  plumbing, 
painting,  electricity,  upholstery,  repair  farm  and 
other  machinery,  knowledge  of  poultry;  refer¬ 
ences;  no  farming:  please  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  3983,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LADY,  43,  DESIRES  position  as  housekeeper  in 
city  or  country,  capable,  neat;  character  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  MARTHA  LA  DOW,  Cory- 
don,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  GERMAN,  married,  no  children. 

middle-aged,  wants  position  as  gardener  or 
caretaker  on  private  estate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences:  20  years’  experience.  KARL  LAXD- 
WEIIR,  49  Woodland  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  on  estate  or  poultry  farm. 

middle-aged,  handy  with  tools,  milk  one  cow; 
what  other  job  have  you?  ADVERTISER  39S4, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MAN,  22,  WANTS  work  on  poultry  farm;  some 
experience;  don’t  drink.  ADVERTISER  3985, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  dairy,  poultry  experience, 
want  work;  write  for  reference,  full  details. 
B-203,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FULLY"  EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  for  sale,  about 
900  layers;  main  highway.  Route  35,  500-foot 
front;  4  acres.  C.  C.  HARDESTER,  Keyport, 
X.  J. 


9(4  ACRES,  $250,  near  Vineland,  N.  J.;  wooded, 
elevated  poultry,  berry  land;  good  road.  E. 
SCHEFFLER,  Topliassee  Grange,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  Poeonos,  near  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  year  around  or  Summer  home,  con¬ 
veniences,  fireplaces.  9  rooms,  6  acres,  stream, 
outbuildings:  secluded  but  on  main  highway. 
ELSIE  PRICE,  Creseo,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Vineland  section.  15-acres  poultry 
farm,  dwelling  6  rooms,  bath;  large  poultry 
buildings;  sacrifice  because  of  age;  owner. 
MUNDY,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 118  acres,  excellent  potato  soil,  65 
acres  cleared,  good  road  frontage,  outlet  to 
Southern  State  Parkway;  $400  per  acre. 
SCHNEIDER  BROS.,  25  Fish  Ave.,  Bellmore,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beautiful  country  home,  suitable 
well-established  tourist  business;  12  rooms,  all 
improvements,  about  2  acres;  Route  9,  near  Red 
Hook;  barn,  chicken-house;  price  $9,000  for 
quick  sale,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  3922, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


NEAR  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  farm,  129  acres,  20- 
room  boarding  house,  6  acres  wheat,  6  rye. 
good  crop  hay;  creek,  electricity;  $7,500,  $3,000 
down,  easv  payments;  also  splendid  store  prop¬ 
erty.  ADVERTISER  3934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres  woodland  and  4  acres 
cleared  land,  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 
P.  0.  BOX  74,  Holbrook,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARY1,  150  acres.  75  acres  river  flats, 
11-room  modern  house,  bath,  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn ;  on  Delaware  River  and  con¬ 
crete  highway;  bargain  for  quick  disposal.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  150-acre  farm,  South¬ 
ern  Maine;  lights,  town  water,  tarvia  road; 
photographs.  ADVERTISER  3946,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 66-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
1,800  laying  capacity;  electricity,  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  all  buildings;  6/10  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage;  buildings  in  excellent  condition:  very  rea¬ 
sonable,  must  sell.  CHAS.  SOMMER,  North 
Branch,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


SEY'ENTY-FIVE  COW  Orange  County  dairy 
farm,  less  than  a  mile  from  city  of  Middle- 
town,  about  200  acres,  about  half  tillable,  some 
Alfalfa,  suitable  for  Grade  A  select  milk  pro¬ 
duction;  eleven-room  master  brick  house;  six- 
room  frame  tenant  house;  electricity,  telephone, 
plumbing,  artesan  well,  seventy-five  cow  barn; 
lease  with  option  to  buy;  terms  to  suit;  a  sac¬ 
rifice  at  $14,000.  PHILIP  R.  STRISIK,  301 
Bast  14th  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


WANTED  —  Equipped  dairy  farm  with  small 
herd  of  purebred  Holsteihs  preferred  in  New 
Y’ork  State  where  Grade  A  milk  is  made;  rent 
or  work  on  share  basis,  or  will  buy  on  easy 
payment  plan;  please  state  what  you  have. 
ADVERTISER  3949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOWN  FARM,  South  Jersey,  16  acres,  fine  6- 
room  house,  crops,  poultry,  berries;  near  high¬ 
way,  post  office,"  school :  $2,500.  ADVERTISER 
3950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


67-ACRE  VIRGINIA  seacoast  farm,  some  tim¬ 
ber,  orchard;  1%  miles  stores,  etc;  bargain, 
cash  or  terms.  H.  EDWARDS,  P.  O.  Box  99, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


20-C0YV  DAIRY  farm  on  macadam  road.  1(4 
miles  from  community  advantages;  Grade  A 
milk  market  at  Moravia;  practically  all  public 
services;  150  acres.  56  tillage,  32  pasturage, 
balance  in  woods;  substantial  farmstead;  $4,800, 
liberal  terms;  free  illustrated  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RESORT  HOTEL,  50  rooms,  year-round  busi¬ 
ness;  near  lake,  on  main  highway;  exception¬ 
al  bargain,  easy  terms.  J.  W.  MULLIN,  Ocean 
City,  Md. 


WANTED — 50-100  acres,  house,  buildings,  75-100 
miles  from  New  York.  ADY'ERTISER  3960, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


*OR  SALL — lOO-year-old  grist  mill,  12  miles 
from  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  thorough-equipped;  engine, 
roller  mill,  all  cleaning  and  refining  ma¬ 
chinery;  also  suitable  for  tea-room  in.  conjunc¬ 
tion;  located  just  off  main  highway.  Address 
ROGER  BALDWIN,  31  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Store  and  seven-room  flat,  large 
yard,  garden  and  garage;  main  traveled  street; 
suitable  for  any  kind  of  business.  JOHN  H. 
MOORE,  170  North  St.,  Bennington,  Vermont. 


PLEASANT,  PRODUCTIVE  50-acre  farm,  spring 
water,  electricity,  gravel  road,  one  mile  to 
Boston-Montreal  route.  WILLIAM  BRIGGS 
Williamstown,  Vermont. 


EXCHANGE1 — Semi-bungalow,  nine  rooms,  all 
improved,  for  poultry,  fruit,  dairv  or  board¬ 
ing  farm.  CLARA  HAN’KE,  New  Milford.  N.  J 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  10  to  20  acres,  with 
brook;  near  Freehold.  ADVERTISER  3966. 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


t*  tluXiOHi  1  , 


lOOxloO  in  all;  nine-room  house,  all  rooms 
freshly  painted;  seven  rooms,  bathroom  and 
porch  completely  furnished;  electric  light  and 
power;  garage,  six  fine  chicken  houses,  fully 
equipped  for  1,000;  manure  house;  selling  on 
account  of  illness;  10  minutes  to  station.  1  hour 
to  New  Y’ork,  5  minutes  to  school.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  3968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 
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SACRIFICE  $30,000  INYESTYIENT  for  $12,000; 

fully  equipped  for  general,  dairy  or  poultry 
farming;  new  buildings,  all  improvements;  87 
acres  near  Flemington,  N.  J. ;  no  agents;  par¬ 
ticulars  YVM.  YVEIIR,  29  YV.  Blancke  St.,  Lin¬ 
den,  N.  J. 


THREE  FARMS  for  sale;  personal  interview. 
FRED  YVHITFORD,  Oneco,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  9  large  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric;  garage  and  large  garden.  J.  ALBRECHT, 
Delaware,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 302  acres  in  the  heart  of  Adiron- 
dacks,  old  brick,  colonial  house,  furnished  or 
unfurnished:  sacrifice  on  account  ill  health. 
FRED  D’ AVIGNON,  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y. 


SALE.  EXCHANGE,  for  farm,  pleasant  acre 
home,  Rt.  4;  low  priced.  RHINEHART, 
Palermo,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  SUMMER  home  in  Catskills  for  one  who 
likes  quiet  and  mountains;  elevation  2,000; 
newly  improved  13-room  A-No.-l  house,  bath, 
electricity.  125  acres;  $6,500,  part  cash.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  3087,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


60-ACRE  FARM  in  Bergen  County,  17  miles  to 
George  YY'ashington  Bridge:  old  8-room  house; 
$300  per  acre.  0.  R.  KNAUER,  YVestwood, 
N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  545. 


The  Tennessee  Hill  Country 

The  birds  are  now  flittering  from  tree 
to  tree,  swooping  down  now  and  then  to 
gather  material  for  a  new  home,  singing 
for  joy  that  Summer  is  here.  All  of  this 
makes  us  want  to  help  along  with  the 
song  of  praise. 

Sometimes  we  tire  of  the  hills,  as  we 
see  them  furrowed  out  and  their  fertility 
go  washing  down  the  valleys.  Yet  they 
break  the  monotony  of  every-day  exist¬ 
ence,  changing  scenery  with  the  shifting 
cloud. — the  sunlight  and  the  waving 
trees. 

Two  redbirds  almost  decided  to  nest  in 
the  Crimson  Rambler.  No  doubt  it  was 
not  private  enough,  anyway  they  only 
come  now  and  then  for  nesting  material 
and  a  re  gone.  The  wrens  and  English 
sparrows  cannot  agree.  Every  now  and 
then  they  have  a  fierce  fight.  A  mocking 
bird  comes  every  day,  and  such  a  medley 
of  song. 

VTe  transplanted  some  tomatoes  April 
2S.  Sweet  potatoes  are  now  growing.  A 
very  poor  stand  of  Irish  potatoes.  Peas 
and  onions  are  making  a  fair  growth. 
Blue  mold  ruined  the  lettuce  bed  as  well 
as  tobacco  beds.  There  was  a  heavy 
apple  bloom ;  peaches  scarce,  pears  and 
cherries  near  a  failure. 

There  are  -  yet  many  dangers  for  the 
prospective  crops  of  fruit,  but  one  on  the 
farm  must  have  faith  day  by  day.  Though 
hope  will  not  fill  the  empty  jars  or  the 
corncribs,  it  will  furnish  the  impulse  to 
carry  on.  Then  here's  to  Summer  that 
sends  us  out  to  the  fields,  to  the  gardens 
and  to  the  chicken  house  to  this  and  to 
that,  forgetting  the  past,  and  hoping  this 
is  to  be  the  good  season.  Work  is  the 
panacea  for  many  human  ills.  It  keeps 
us  moving  on.  I  think  God  knew  what 
was  best  for  us  when  lie  said  we  should 
live  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  The  one 
thing  I  do  not  like  about  work  is  for  work 
to  push  me.  If  we  can  plan  and  carry 
out  our  plans,  then  we  can  push  our  work 
and  it  is  not  nearly  so  tiresome. 

Reserves  on  the  company  shelves  and 
not  too  much  fancy  fixing  when  company 
comes,  helps.  Since  I  have  grown  old 
and  every  step  is  mine,  I  have  tried  to 
arrange  things  to  save  steps.  One  thing 
I  am  hoping  for  this  year  is  a  sink.  I 
can  never  have  running  water  in  the 
house,  unless  some  unforeseen  windfall 
come  my  way,  but  a  sink  would  save 
many  steps. 

Transplanting  is  a  back-breaking  job. 
One  needs  to  use  care  the  work  is  not  in 
vain.  Neither  is  it  always  possible  to 
wait  for  a  rain.  Dry  wind  and  hot  sun¬ 
shine  are  fatal  to  tender  plants,  but  when 
nature  fails  to  give  a  season,  the  next 
best  method  is  to  wait  until  evening. 
When  the  soil  has  cooled,  wet  the  plant 
bed  an  hour  or  more-  before  pulling 
plants.  Then  pull  carefully,  discarding 
all  weak,  spindly  plants.  If  season  is 
dry  have  sufficient  water  to  allow  at  least 
half  a  pint  to  each  plant.  Set  plant  in 
ground,  leave  a  scooped  place  around  the 
plant,  pour  on  the  water.  If  several 
plants  are  to  be  set,  the  first  ones  watered 
will  be  ready  to  cover  when  the  last  are 
transplanted.  The  idea  is  to  allow  the 
water  to  soak  down  around  the  plant  be¬ 
fore  finishing  filling  the  soil  around  the 
plant.  Some  soil  will  make  a  hard  cake 
around  a  plant  that  cannot  be  broken  if 
packed  too  firmly  while  wet.  The  water 
poured  on  easily  will  set  soil  .sufficiently 
without  packing  the  last  covering.  Where 
available  bushes  make  a  good  covering, 
broken  off  and  set  beside  the  plants.  By 
the  time  the  green  leaves  are  withered, 
the  plants  can  stand  the  sunshine. 

Nearly  all  vegetables  that  are  grown 
early  can  be  planted  in  June  or  July  for 
a  late  Fall  crop.  Tender  beans  should  be 
planted  every  two  weeks.  Peas  fail  to 
mature  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  beets,  carrots,  corn,  radishes, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  celery,  kale,  turnips  and 
other  Fall  and  Winter  vegetables  may  as 
well  be  growing  where  early  vegetables 
have  been  removed. 

I  hope  we  will  have  electricity  down 
in  this  hollow.  It  would  help.  And  so 
we  work  on  and  hope  on.  Life  goes  by  ; 
days  pass  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shut¬ 
tle.  We  are  learning  to  endure  loneliness. 
Life  is  something  like  a  picture  puzzle  in 
some  ways.  Until  the  last  piece  is 
placed,  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  it  will 
be.  MRS.  D.  B.  i*. 


MAKES  OF  TIRES  COMBINED 


Qoam  know 

PROVIDE  GREATER  TRACTION 
INCREASED  DRAWBAR  PULL 
SAVE  MORE  TIME  AND  MONEY 


NOW  THE 

Hm&zina 

New- 


T(f«$tone 


F 


TRESTONE  has 
done  it  again!  All  you 

have  to  do  is  to  examine  the  amazing  new 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tractor  Tire  and  you 
will  quickly  understand  why  it  provides  still 
greater  traction,  greater  drawbar  pull,  and 
makes  greater  savings  in  time  and  fuel.  The 
basic  Firestone  patented  Ground  Grip  tread 
design  has  been  retained,  but  the  extra  heavy 
bars  of  rubber  are  spaced  wider  and  built 
higher.  The  tire  cleans  itself  still  better, 
providing  much  greater  traction. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  welcoming  this 
new  tire,  for  tests  show  that  tractors  equipped 
with  it  consume  up  to  50%  less  fuel,  as  compared 
with  tractors  equipped  with  steel  lugged  wheels. 


THAT  PROVIDES  STILL  GREATER 
TRACTION  AND  SAVINGS 


body  into  one  inseparable  unit.  The 
tread  is  made  of  specially  compounded 
.  rubber  which  resists  the  action  of  sun* 
rain,  and  snow.  See  this  amazing  new 
tire  at  your  Firestone  Implement 
Dealer,  Tire  Dealer  or  Auto  Supply  &. 
Service  Store  today.  You  will  want  a 
set  on  your  tractor  so  you  can  make 
the  savings  that  only  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tractor  Tires  provide. 


With  this  amazing  new  tire  you  get  up  to  30% 
more  available  drawbar  pull  on  dry  sod  —  up 
to  40%  more  on  stubble  —  and  up  to  50%  more 
on  wet  plowed  ground,  than  with  any  other 
tire  made. 

Only  Firestone  can  build  all  this  extra 
traction  into  a  tractor  tire  because  only 
Firestone  has  the  patented  extra  construction 
features  of  Gum'Dipped  cords  which  are 
stronger  to  resist  the  strain  of  heavy  pulling, 
and  two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords 
under  the  tread  which  bind  the  tread  and  cord 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Netivork 


If  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  the  new  Firestone 
Farm  Tire  Catalog,  please 
send  your  name  and  address 
to  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  a  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly. 
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A  Successful  Farmers  Marketing,  Project 


HE  Cedarville  Co-operative  Market¬ 
ing  Association  is  this  year  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  tenth  season  of  successful 
operation  of  a  shipping-point  pro¬ 
duce  auction  market.  The  market 
was  a  pioneer  in  this  field  in  New 
Jersey.  The  story  of  its  success  is  based  largely  on 
good  leadership,  sound  judgment  and  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency  over  previous  methods  of  marketing. 

Back  in  1926,  a  group  of  energetic  and  progressive 
farmers  of  Cumberland  County  decided  to  take  steps 
to  improve  their  marketing  conditions.  After  con¬ 
ferring  with  their  County  Agent,  and  officials  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  made 
visits  to  the  berry  auctions  in  several  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  The  farmers  felt,  that  by  properly 
adapting  such  type  markets  to  New  Jersey  condi¬ 
tions,  they  would  be  successful  here.  So  after  two 
years  of  study,  in  the  Spring  of  1928,  they  opened  a 
market  at  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  a  small  town,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Bridgeton,  the  county  seat  of 
Cumberland  County. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  this  venture  is  best 
shown  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales 
passing  through  the  auction  market.  In  192S,  the 
first  year  of  operation,  a  total  of  62,077  packages  of 
produce  was  sold.  By  1930,  these  figures  had  in¬ 
creased  to  244,393  pack¬ 
ages,  and  last  year, 

1936,  a  total  of  446,000 
packages  was  sold. 

Unlike  some  of  the 
southern  berry  auctions, 
which  are  owned  by 
buyers,  the  Cedarville 
market  is  farmer-owned 
and  farmer  -  controlled. 

A  board  of  seven  direc¬ 
tors,  made  up  of  leading 
farmers  of  the  section, 
determines  the  general 
policy  of  the  market. 

The  market  is  legally 
incorporated,  with  the 
proper  by-laws,  and 
rules  and  regulations. 

Complete  charge  of  the 
market  is  vested  in  an 
auction  master,  who  is 
hired  by  the  board  of 
directors  and  responsi¬ 
ble  to  them  for  all  his 
actions. 

Membership  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  secured  by 
paying  $1.  This  is  a 
life  fee.  Anyone  show¬ 
ing  that  he  is  a  bona 
fide  farmer  may  sell 


By  John  M.  Fenton 

farmer  patrons  of  the  market  highly  respect  their 
judgment,  and  the  shippers  and  dealers  buying 
through  the  market  have  their  confidence. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  the  services  rendered  by 
an  auction  market  must  be  more  economical  and 
efficient  than  were  the  agencies  previously  used.  In 
this  respect  the  Cedarville  Auction  has  done  a  good 
job.  For  example,  taking  the  1935  season  as  a 
sample,  we  find  that  the  gross  sale  of  six  of  the 
leading  crops  amounted  to  $423,430.49.  The  cost  of 
selling  this  amount  of  produce  totaled  $6,428.64. 
Costs  of  selling  for  other  years  are  approximately 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  means,  that  selling 
through  the  auction  market  at  Cedarville  costs  the 
farmer  approximately  1.5  percent  of  the  gross  value 
of  his  sale.  This  compared  with  10  percent  charged 
by  the  commission  merchant,  makes  the  auction 
market  look  good  to  the  farmers,  especially  when  the 
prices  received  are  usually  above  those  obtained 
when  produce  has  been  shipped  to  terminal  markets. 

Selling  charges  at  Cedarville  are  based  on  the 
value  of  product  sold.  For  all  crops  selling  up  to  $2 
per  package,  the  charge  is  one  cent.  For  all  above 
$2,  the  charge  is  two  cents  per  package. 

Cedarville  is  located  in  the  midst  of  an  intensive 


the  grade  marked.  Federal-State  inspection  cer¬ 
tificates  are  available  to  buyers  who  wish  to  load 
cars  for  shipment  to  distant  markets. 


through  the  market, 


A  Scene  at  the  Farmers’  Auction  Market,  Cedarville,  N.  J 


whether  a  member  or 

not.  The  only  restriction  is  that  he  must  abide  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
auction  master. 

In  order  to  protect  their  farmers  against  unscru¬ 
pulous  buyers,  the  market  has  made  definite  rules, 
which  all  buyers  on  the  market  must  follow.  First, 
buyers  must  offer  their  bids  at  the  designated  auc¬ 
tion  block,  and  not  buy  along  the  line.  Second,  they 
must  pay  to  the  market  association  the  fee  for  sell¬ 
ing,  and  deduct  the  same  from  the  amount  due  the 
seller.  Third,  all  buyers  must  pay  for  all  produce 
within  seven  days  after  date  of  purchase.  Buyers 
who  are  strangers  and  buyers  whose  financial  stand¬ 
ing  is  not  approved  by  the  auction  master  must 
purchase  their  supplies  through  a  local  broker,  or 
pay  the  farmer  cash  for  their  purchases. 

The  reasons  for  the  success  of  this  market  are 
largely  as  follows:  First,  the  board  of  directors  are 
responsible,  and  highly  respected  leaders;  second, 
the  services  rendered  by  the  auction  market  are 
more  economical  than  were  the  previous  channels  of 
trade ;  third,  the  quantity  of  produce  offered  through 
the  market  is  of  sufficient  volume  to  attract  buyers ; 
fourth,  the  produce  appears  regularly  on  the  market, 
when  in  season;  and  lastly,  the  produce  offered  for 
sale  is  uniformly  graded  and  packed  in  standard 
containers. 

Ever  since  the  market  was  organized  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  auction  has  been  in  a  capable  board  of 
directors’  hands.  The  officers  of  the  association 
a  re  all  leaders  in  their  respective  communities.  The 


truck-farming  section.  Throughout  the  area  there 
are  large  farms,  growing  specialized  crops,  such  as 
strawberries,  snap  beans,  Lima  beans,  onions  and 
peppers.  Because  most  of  the  growers  have  large 
acreages,  it  is  possible  to  sell  full  truck-loads  of  one 
commodity.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
market,  for  it  means  a  quick  sale.  It  also  means 
that  large  buyers  are  attracted,  who  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  lots  large  enough  to  load  cars,  or  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  full  truck-loads  of  certain  crops. 

Besides  having  a  large  volume  of  produce  avail¬ 
able  in  the  territory  served  by  the  auction,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  this  produce  to  come  through  the  market 
regularly,  if  the  market  is  to  be  successful.  Cedar¬ 
ville  has  been  fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  growers  have  been  loyal  and  have 
used  the  market  for  all  of  their  produce,  rather  than 
as  a  trial  place  to  determine  values,  in  order  to  sell 
the  bulk  of  the  crops  to  buyers  who  travel  from 
farm  to  farm. 

At  Cedarville,  uniformity  of  pack,  and  the  use  of 
standard  containers  has  been  advocated  by  the  board 
of  directors  since  the  start  of  the  market.  This  has 
resulted  in  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buyers 
patronizing  this  market.  As  high  as  15  Federal- 
State  inspectors  are  stationed  at  the  market  during 
the  active  marketing  season.  All  products  are 
checked  for  honest  pack,  and  representative  facing. 
In  the  case  of  strawberries  and  onions,  line  inspec¬ 
tion  is  used.  This  means  that  the  growers’  product 
is  inspected  in  line  before  the  time  of  sale,  marked 
with  a  grade,  and  the  product  sold  on  the  basis  of 


Turning  the  Calendar  Forward 

Ten  years  ago  Father,  a  traveling  salesman,  coun¬ 
try-reared,  and  with  a  longing  for  the  soil,  decided 
to  buy  a  real  farm  to  keep  his  three  growing  boys 
out  of  mischief.  Mother  and  I  had  done  a  little 
marketing  on  the  small  place  that  had  been  our 
home,  so,  after  we  had  settled  down,  Father  brought 
500  early  cabbage  plants  from  a  greenhouse  25  miles 
away.  They  grew  fine,  possibly  feeling  a  kindred 
spirit  for  us,  as  green  as  they  were.  Mother  and  I 
sold  them  in  Ilanover,  a  town  of  about  12,000,  and 
we  collected  $35.  Father,  who  was  once  a  school 
teacher,  did  some  figuring.  Five  thousand  plants 
would  bring  $350,  50,000  would  bring  $3,500.  He 
decided  to  quit  his  job  and  raise  cabbage. 

Father  bought  a  second-hand  greenhouse,  20x50 
Jeet.  We  erected  it  ourselves,  heating  it  with  a 
hot-water  boiler  of  the  type  used  in  large  residences. 
There  are  four  two-inch  overhead  flow  pipes  and  10 
returns,  half  two  inch,  the  others  1  y2  inch.  This 
arrangement  heats  the  house  splendidly. 

We  were  now  able  to  raise  more  plants  than  we 

needed,  so  we  adver¬ 
tised  the  surplus  for 
sale.  Heretofore  the 
neighbors  had  raised 
plants  in  boxes  and  tin 
cans  in  the  windows. 
Not  only  are  they  now 
spared  the  trouble  of 
raising  them,  but  with 
our  equipment  we  are 
able  to  furnish  better 
plants  than  were  raised 
in  window  boxes  or  hot¬ 
beds. 

In  installing  a  hot- 
water  heating  system  it 
is  important  that  the 
boiler  be  placed  in  a  pit 
deep  enough  that  the 
return  pipes  enter  it  at 
least  10  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  flow  pipes. 
Water  circulates  in  the 
pipes  because  the  heav¬ 
ier  cool  water  forces  the 
lighter  hot  water  up 
and  out  of  the  boiler. 
The  higher  the  column 
of  water,  the  greater 
the  difference  in  weight 
and  the  faster  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

We  prepare  our  soil 
in  the  Fall.  Alternate 
layers  of  loam  and  manure  are  piled  together  and 
left  to  rot.  After  several  weeks  we  run  it  through 
an  old  thrashing  cylinder. 

Cabbages  planted  February  15  will  be  ready  to 
transplant  in  two  weeks,  and  by  March  20  will  be 
nearly  large  enough  for  the  field.  From  then  on 
they  must  be  hardened  by  gradually  lowering  the 
temperature  until  about  April  1  they  will  stand  a 
light  freeze.  We  plant  Golden  Acre  for  the  earliest 
and  Copenhagen  Market  second.  Head  lettuce  is 
treated  the  same  way.  The  new  New  York  No.  515 
is  earliest  and  best  with  us.  Tomatoes  we  sow  about 
March  1  and  transplant  two  weeks  later.  Break-o- 
Day  is  our  favorite  early  variety. 

We  transplant  everything  into  flats,  about  1  y2 
inches  apart.  The  plants  grow  stockier  in  flats  than 
in  the  bed,  moisture  can  be  more  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  and  in  planting,  the  entire  root  system  can 
be  lifted.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  use  a  standard 
preparation  for  damping-off.  We  sprinkle  the  seed¬ 
lings  as  soon  as  they  appear  and  again  as  soon  as 
transplanted. 

By  sowing  cabbage  early  in  January  and  placing 
the  transplanted  fiats  in  protected  cold-frames  about 
March  1,  one  can  raise  a  second  crop  of  cabbage 
plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  February  15 
so  that  the  seedlings  are  ready  to  be  transplanted 
as  soon  as  room  is  available. 

The  past  season  we  have  grown  about  90,000 
plants.  We  used  12  tons  of  coal  and  about  five  cords 
of  wood  in  the  greenhouse  and  our  residence. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  w.  n. 
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Laid  on  the  Line 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  no  dairyman  can 
make  a  success  of  his  business  who  does  not  know 
all  the  time  what  each  cow  in  his  entire  herd  is 
producing.  This  involves  not  only  some  sort  of  de¬ 
pendable  check  upon  each  cow's  daily  production, 
hut  also  the  amount  of  butterfat  in  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  Dairy  breeds  are  advancing,  but  the  per¬ 
plexing  problem  which  will  always  be  with  us  is, 
survival  of  the  fittest  under  the  age-old  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  after  all  practical  help  has  been 
extended  to  aid  in  the  complicated  problems  of  the 
economics  of  milk  marketing  and  distribution. 

We  have  at  present  in  the  United  States  some¬ 
thing  over  24,000,000  milk  cows  averaging  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  This  average 
production  compares  unfavorably  with  the  average 
production  in  the  better  dairy  countries  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  Increased  production  is  correlated 
with  decrease  in  cost  of  production,  under  compar¬ 
able  conditions.  To  accomplish  this  the  old  adage 
that  “the  herd  sire  is  half  the  herd”  must  be  brought 
into  play.  Moreover,  in  carefully  executed  line¬ 
breeding  and  in-breeding  programs  the  pure  char¬ 
acters  of  inheritance  sought  for  may  be  intensified 
in  the  offspring.  This  is  in  conformity 
with  proven  practices  in  constructive 
livestock  breeding  programs. 

Proven  by  Practice 

One  of  the  best  examples  I  have  en¬ 
countered  where  a  breeding-up  process 
for  continued  increase  of  milk  flow, 
butterfat  and  also  increased  butterfat 
percentage  have  been  demonstrated  is 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  chart 
This  chart  is  part  of  a  herd  analysis 
recently  made  by  Cornell  University  of 
the  breeding  operations  of  Attorney 
Frank  N.  Decker,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with 
his  Thendara  Herd  of  IIolstein-Frie- 
sians  at  Decker  Homestead  Farm.  It 
will  be  noted  that  each  of  the  five  suc¬ 
cessive  herd  sires  used  in  the  herd 
have  improved  the  production  records 
of  their  daughters,  shown  by  daugh¬ 
ter-dam  comparisons.  These  daughters 
were  not  selected,  but  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  records  of  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  given  sire,  when  their  dams' 
records  were  available  for  comparison. 

This  analysis  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Leland  W.  Lamb, 
who  says :  “I  do  not  at  present  call  to 


Mr.  Decker  says :  “I  early  learned  from  my  proc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Miller,  that  it  is  unwise,  for  many  good  rea¬ 
sons,  to  overfeed  and  force  a  cow  beyond  her  rea¬ 
sonable  inherited  capacity  for  production  and  en¬ 
durance.”  The  production  increases  mentioned  have 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  12  years  solely 
by  the  continued  introduction  of  desired  inherit¬ 
ance  characters  through  carefully  selected  herd 
sires,  as  all  the  increment  is  the  issue  from  the 
original  selections  purchased  by  Mr.  Decker  from 
Mr.  Miller.  No  other  females  have  been  added. 
Selective  in-breeding  and  line-breeding  have  been 
practiced  in  bringing  about  the  improved  results. 

Close  Breeding 

Three  of  the  five  bulls  shown  to  be  proven  in  tne 
herd  of  Mr.  Decker  are  the  result  of  concentrating 
desired  blood  lines  of  the  family  inheritance  from 
the  original  old  herd.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Miller’s  herd  was  descended  on  the  female  side 
entirely  from  his  original  importations  beginning  in 
18G9,  and  at  the  time  of  its  owner's  death  was 
known  as  “The  Oldest  Holstein  Herd  in  America.” 

Another  of  these  five  proven  bulls,  Sir  Inka  May 
Matador  Segis,  is  a  son  of  the  noted  Sir  Inka  May. 
The  remaining  bull,  Winterthur  Bess  Ormsby,  is  an 


duction  records  of  these  daughters  as  are  available, 
together  with  the  obvious  uniform  dairy  type  of  the 
individuals,  seems  clearly  to  indicate  continued  im¬ 
provement  as  a  result  of  such  concentration  of  the 
inheritance  discussed.  The  further  continuance  of 
this  line-breeding  program,  based  on  a  consideration 
for  both  individuality  and  production  will  be 
watched  with  interest  and  later  reports  made  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  This  breeding  program  is 
of  special  interest  because  it  may  be  duplicated  in 
the  herd  of  any  constructive  practical  breeder  by 
locating  and  similarly  intensifying  selected  family 
inheritance  proven  to  be  pure  for  the  characters 
desired.  r.  w.  duck. 


Representative  Holstein  females  in  the  famous  old  Kriemhild  Herd ,  Peterhoro. 
A.  1'.  Their  daughters ,  listers  and  dams  were  used  as  foundation  females  for 
Thendara-at-Three  Rivers  Herd.  G.  S.  Miller  and  F.  N.  Decker  in  background 


mind  another  herd  which  has  shown  five  successive 
sires  all  of  which  has  raised  the  production.  Of 
course,  the  general  level  of  production  in  this  herd 
is  low,  but  I  have  been  told  that  this  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  Mr.  Decker’s  system  of  (home¬ 
grown)  feeding.  Even  though  limited  feeding  condi¬ 
tions  have  obtained  in  the  herd,  the  fact  that  the 
bulls  which  have  been  used  have  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  their  daughters  without  a  change, in  feeding 
conditions  still  indicates  that  the  daughters  have 
been  better  cows  than  their  dams.” 

Foundation  Females 

It  should  be  noted  that  beginning  with  the  dams 
of  the  foundation  animals,  which  were  all  purchased 
by  Mr.  Decker  from  the  famous  old  Kriemhild  Herd 
of  the  late  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  Peterhoro,  N.  Y.,  the 
average  production  of  these  females  in  that  old  herd 
was  8,120  pounds  of  milk,  242.8  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat,  2.09  percent  fat.  Through  the  successive  herd 
sire  crosses  the  descendants  of  these  foundation 
dams  increased  in  production  to  an  average  of  3.46 
percent  butterfat,  9.938  pounds  of  milk,  343.4  pounds 
of  butterfat.  This  is  an  average  increase  of  .47 
percent  fat,  1,818  pounds  of  milk,  100.6  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow  per  year.  These  were  all  Cow- 
Testing  Association  records  and  made  with  just 
average  good  farm  care,  and  uniform  but  limited 
grain  feeding,  the  grain  being  mostly  homegrown. 


, in-bred  son  of  the  Ormsby-Bess  Burke  Family.  The 

offspring  of  this  Winterthur  bull  won  first  prize  in 

- 

the  “get-of-sire”  class,  as  well  as  “Junior  Cham¬ 
pion”  at  the  1936  New  York  State  Fair,  and  a  “Re- 
serve- All-American  Championship.” 

A  study  of  the  co-efficients  of  inheritance  obtained 
shows  that  Winterthur  Bess  Ormsby  inherited  62% 
percent  of  the  same  bio  ml  inheritance  as  King  of  the 
Ormsbys — the  first  Century  Gold  Medal  Sire.  This 
bull,  Winterthur  Bess  Ormsby,  was  followed  in 
Thendara  Herd  by  a  bull,  “Dad”  for  short,  some¬ 
what  similarly  line  and  in-bred,  who  carried  52 % 
of  the  same  blood  inheritance  as  King  of  the  Orms¬ 
bys.  “Dad”  was  succeeded  by  “Nebo” — who  was 
lost  in  the  recent  Decker  Farm  fire — of  substantially 
this  same  family  breeding  and  blood  inheritance,  as 
he  carried  exactly  50  percent  of  this  inheritance. 
This  gives  the  daughters  of  the  successive  crosses 
of  these  herd  sires  55%  percent  of  the  same  inherit- 
.ance  as  King  of  the  Ormsbys,  or  5%  percent  more 
than  if  the  great  King  of  the  Ormsbys,  long  since 
dead,  was  actually  living,  and  serving  as  herd  sire 
in  the  Thendara  Herd. 

The  issue  resulting  from  the  last  three  matings  of 
these  intensively  Winterthur  bred  sires  on  daugh¬ 
ters  of  their  predecessors  are  not  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  in  production  as  yet  to  afford  enough  daugh¬ 
ter-dam  comparisons  to  be  reliable.  But,  such  pro- 


Long  Acres  Talks  Livestock 

It  is  a  queer  paradox  that  corn  prices  and  hog 
prices  do  not  run  together,  but  opposite,  for,  when 
corn  is  plentiful,  and  rather  cheap,  hogs  go  up  but 
when  corn  is  scarce  and  high,  hogs  will  in  time  go 
down.  I  warn  hog  raisers  that  they  may  expect  a 
drop  in  prices  in  time.  We  farmers  are  following 
our  usual  practice  though,  for,  with  hogs  high,  every 
possible  sow  has  been  bred  and  pigs  are  everywhere. 
In  time  the  pigs  will  lie  marketable  hogs  and  the 
increase  will  bring  lower  prices,  for  the 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand  still 
works  despite  attempts  to  regulate  na¬ 
ture  and  nature’s  laws.  I  note  that  the 
threatened  horse  shortage,  a  real  short¬ 
age  for  a  time,  too,  seems  to  he  averted, 
for  farmers  again  started  raising  colts, 
so  the  horse  supply  will  be  normal 
again  within  a  year  or  two. 

The  floods  of  last  Spring  drowned  so 
many  cows  that  there  was  a  keen  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  cows  and  prices  rose 
sharply  but  that  demand  has  been  met 
and  prices  again  are  stable,  but  at  high 
levels,  which  wall  probably  remain 
high  for  some  time.  One  noticeable 
thing  is  that  cows  of  scrubs  are  almost 
unsalable,  as  the  demand  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  purebred  stuff. 

Here  we  seem  to  be  married  to  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  with  a  few  herds 
of  Milking  Shorthorns,  a  herd  or  two 
of  Jerseys  and  a  job-lot  of  scrubs 
which  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  pure- 
bloods.  I  note  this  point,  however,  a 
man  with  purebloods  seems  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  fact  and  gives  his  cows  the 
best  of  care,  lots  of  grain  feed,  silage. 


good  roughage,  while  a  man  with  a  couple  of  scrub 
cows  allows  them  to  rustle  for  a  living.  Give  those 
scrubs  the  same  amount  of  good  feed  and  they  would 
do  surprisingly  better.  Once  again  I  speak  of  the 
big,  roan  cows  of  pioneer  days  which  roamed  the 
woods  and  swamps,  ate  frozen  corn  fodder  or  nib¬ 
bled  at  straw  stacks  yet  filled  a  big  milk  pail,  while 
some  of  our  modern  purebloods  need  to  be  pampered 
and  coddled. 

I  pity  the  working  men  who  are  deluded  into 
thinking  that  wage  increases  will  settle  their  trou¬ 
bles.  They  cannot  see  that  it  is  not  lack  of  wages 
but  lack  of  buying  power  of  the  dollar  which  is  the 
trouble.  We  sowed  the  wind  when  we  went  against 
nature  and  nature’s  God  to  destroy  Crops  and  de¬ 
liberately  create  a  semi-famine,  now  we  reap  the 
whirlwind  in  bloody  riots  and  strikes  because  the 
working-man’s  dollar  will  not  buy  sufficient  food. 
Now  some  men  who  were  howling  about  the  farmers 
producing  too  much  food  and  creating  a  surplus,  are 
stating  that  the  time  has  passed  when  American 
farmers  can  produce  enough  meat  to  feed  the  nation. 
Of  course  we  can  produce  enough  meat,  enough  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  flour,  lard,  and  yes,  indeed,  enough  beef, 
too,  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  our  way  untrammelled 
by  theorists  and  their  regulations.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Nam, —  Prank  W.  Decker 
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6 
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15 

9 

Korndyke 
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15 

14 
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Herd  analysis  chart  showing  production  results  obtained  as  discussed  in  the  accompanying  article. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Why  Worry.  —  Did  you  hour  about 
that  follow  that  was  always  worrying 
about  getting  sick?  This  he  kept  up  till 
he  met  an  old  friend  who  argued  the  idea 
out  of  his  head  after  this  fashion.  Now 
if  you  do  get  sick  you  will  either  stay  at 
home  or  go  to  the  hospital.  In  either  case 
you  will  be  well  cared  for  and  you  will 
either  get  well  or  die.  If  you  get  well 
there  is  certainly  nothing  to  worry  about 
and  if  you  die  you  will  either  go  to 
heaven  or  the  other  place.  If  you  go  to 
heaven  you  certainly  need  not  worry  and 
if  you  go  to  the  other  place  you  can  do 
nothing  about  it  then.  Farmers  have 
worried  a  good  deal  about  there  being  so 
much  rain  in  Connecticut  this  Spring  but 
the  Parson  likes  a  lot  of  rain.  It  is  dry 
weather  that  starves  him  to  death,  rainy 
weather  only  scares  him  to  death.  It 
doesn’t  seem  as  though  the  Parson  ever 
saw  such  a  swamp  growth  of  potato 
vines.  Barring  blight  there  certainly 
ought  to  be  a  great  crop  this  year.  All 
crops  are  looking  most  promising.  The 
Parson  has  been  taking  notice  this  rainy 
weather  of  how  many  will  speak  of  the 
good  crops  or  immediately  say,  “Yes,  I 
know  it  is  great  growing  weather,  but 
just  look  at  the  weeds — they  are  terrible 
tii is  year.  The  Parson  thinks  it  is  too 
bad  to  be  always  thinking  of  the  weeds 
through  life  and  never  dwell  a  bit  on  the 
good  things  with  which  the  world  is 
filled.  Really  it  would  seem  as  though 
nine  out  of  ten  persons  speak  chiefly 
about  the  weeds.  Lately  we  have  had  the 
hottest  spell  of  four  years,  but  for  all 
these  days  there  wasn’t  a  sign  of  a 
shower  and  such  time  to  get  in  hay. 
There  was  no  need  of  working  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
save,  perhaps,  to  rake  and  tumble  up,  and 
yet  practically  every  farmer  would  com¬ 
ment  on  how  terribly  hot  it  was,  rather 
than  say  a  word  about  the  chance  to  get 
the  hay  in  such  fine  shape.  Probably  the 
greatest  loss  city  people  sustain  in  trying 
to  farm  is  their  inability  to  study  the 
weather  wisely  and  make  their  plans  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

How  to  Do  It. — Quite  often  the  Par¬ 
son  has  been  urged  to  write  a  book  and 
never  so  persistently  as  lately.  Here  is 
a  letter  from  a  professor  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  urging  it  most  strongly.  It 
is  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  The  Par¬ 
son  has  an  horror  of  having  boxes  of 
books  up  in  the  attic  and  over  in  the  ga¬ 
rage  that  no  one  wants  to  buy  and  then 
lie  will  be  going  around  to  meetings  try¬ 
ing  to  give  them  away.  He  had  though 
of  calling  the  book,  “Horse  Sense  and 
Home-Like  Religion,”  and  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  far  as  he  will  ever  get.  He  was 
minded  to  have  a  chapter  on  “Old  Timers’ 
Tales,”  another  on  “Weddings”  and,  an¬ 
other  on  “Funerals”  and  perhaps  one  on 
“How  to  Discourage  (unwittingly,  most 
likely)  Your  Minister,”  and  possibly  one 
on  a  “Senate  Chaplain,”  with  some  of  the 
prayers  he  wrote.  On  the  matter  of  your 
minister,  he  might  say  that  though  a  min¬ 
ister  and  his  wife  may  keep  a  cheerful 
and  smiling  countenance,  they  feel  your 
jabs  just  the  same.  With  a  new  minister, 
to  proj)erly  dishearten  him,  you  all  want 
to  pile  out  to  church  when  he  first  comes. 
There  are  always  some  that  wTere  dis¬ 
gruntled  with  the  last  man.  They  will 
be  there  on  the  front  seat  with  bells  on. 
Then  having  greatly  elated  him  and  com¬ 
plimented  his  sermons,  you  begin  to  fall 
away  and  fall  away  and  fall  away.  Then 
when  you  haven’t  been  to  church  for 
weeks  and  months,  you 
want  to  come  some  Sun¬ 
day  and  immediately  be¬ 
gin  to  ask  the  minister, 

“Where  so  and  so  is?  I 
thou  g  li  t  he  came  to 
church  now.”  If  some 
families  haven’t  shown  up 
lately  be  sure  and  remark 
about  it  and  then  if  they 
do  show  up  be  sure  and 
not  say  anything  about  it. 

If  you  go  to  a  church  so¬ 
ciety  of  any  kind,  as  soon 
as  you  get  out  of  the  car, 
before  you  even  know 
who  is  there  and  who 
isn’t, b  e  sure  and  say,  “Is 
this  all  there  is  going  to 
be  here  tonight?”  and 
when  you  go  inside  you 
want  to  comment  every 
few  minutes  on  how  little 
is  being  accomplished. 

This  helps  so  much  and 
is  so  cheering  to  those 
who  have  done  the  best 
they  could.  Above  all  if 
anyone  should  ask  wheth¬ 
er  so  and  so  was  coming 
to  a  church  gathering  and 
you  happen  to  know  he  or 
she  is  not,  just  snap  out, 
real  cross-like,  “No,”  as 
though  another  parishon- 
er  is  now  mad.  If  sick¬ 
ness  or  absence  from 
towTn  or  even  death  itself 
is  the  cause  don’t  men¬ 
tion  it  any  more  than  you 


would  mention  to  the  minister  that  you 
were  going  to  be  away  next  Sunday,  or 
why  you  were  not  at  church  last  Sunday. 
In  these  and  many  other  ways  you  can 
help  break  the  heart  of  the  minister  of 
the  parish  and  that  of  his  wife  and  then 
when  you  hear  they  are  leaving  you  can 
run  over  to  the  neighbors  and  spend  two 
hours  telling  how  meanly  some  people 
have  acted — people  you  don’t  like  anyway. 

Summer  Forks. — Summer  people  who 
go  out  in  the  country  could  be  such  a 
help  to  the  churches  there  although  it 
would  appear  that  vacation  means  vaca¬ 
tion  from  churches  as  well  as  business. 
Last  Sunday  we  had  12  of  these  Summer 
folks  walk  into  church.  What  an  en¬ 
couragement  and  help,  and  the  Sunday 


before  a  goodly  number  of  the  same  peo¬ 
ple.  They  seem  to  greatly  enjoy  the  pic¬ 
nic  dinners  after  the  morning  service. 
Last  Sunday  we  had  four  gallons  of  ice 
cream  the  Parson  made  up.  As  it  was  a 
terribly  hot  day,  none  went  to  waste.  It 
made  one  think  of  the  5,000  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  sat  around  on  the  grass  eating.  We 
had  canned  baked  beans,  thinned  down 
pretty  well,  on  bread.  The  city  folks 
brought  salads  and  this  with  three  helps 
of  ice  cream  all  round  managed  to  keep 
them  alive. 

Sister  at  Home.  —  Yes,  sister  is  at 
home  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  She 
thinks  the  college  a  wonderful  place  and 
the  town,  with  the  Rockefeller  restoration 
a  wonderful  place.  If  any  of  you  people 
ever  go  there  to  look  over  the  town,  as 
the  Parson  hopes  you  can,  be  sure  and 
look  her  up.  She  will  have  time  to  see 
you  though  she  seems  to  keep  fairly  busy. 
She  earned  over  $400  last  year.  Now 


don’t  go  and  think  that  every  girl  that 
goes  to  college  can  earn  that  or  that  even 
your  wonderful  girl  can  do  that.  It  is 
easier  said  than  done.  Y'ou  see  it  is 
Sister’s  next  to  the  last  year.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  earn  anything  the  first  year 
and  one  has  no  time  for  it  anyway.  No 
one  going  to  college  should  be  expected 
to  earn  that  year.  After  that  they  can 
look  around  a  bit.  Sister  is  older  than 
most  college  girls  and  she  started  by  sug¬ 
gesting  to  some  of  the  professors  if  they 
wouldn’t  like  someone  sometimes  to  stay 
with  their  children  evenings.  The  maids 
go  off  at  seven.  On  the  spot  the  first  she 
spoke  to  wanted  someone  that  night  and 
it  grew  apace.  Then  she  found  the 
students  needed  one  of  the  New  York 


Sunday  papers  in  their  work  so  she 
worked  up  a  route  that  covered  the  girls’ 
dorms  and  she  has  a  boy  to  deliver  in  the 
boys’  dorms.  She  starts  at  half  past  six 
in  the  morning,  for  now  she  has  dailies  as 
well.  Then  out  of  a  clear  sky  she  was 
asked  to  do  a  job  at  waiting  on  table  at 
one  of  the  special  dining  halls.  She  got 
$180  a  year  for  this.  She  has  had  very 
little  trouble  with  her  eyes  lately — you 
will  remember  she  lost  nearly  a  year  on 
that  account. 

Believe  It  or  Not. — But  the  Parson 
had  to  believe  it.  A  doctor  over  in  the 
next  city  decided  he  must  have  a  cow  and 
straightway  went  and  bought  one.  He 
got  a  neighbor  who  knew  about  cows  to 
milk  it  for  two  quarts  a  day.  Although 
he  had  all  sorts  of  grass  for  it  and  it 
ought  to  be  dried  off  soon  anyway,  he  in¬ 
sisted  it  must  have  grain.  When  he  got 
her  the  man  gave  him  a  bag  with  a  little 
grain  in  it.  A  few  days  later  the  doc¬ 
tor  came  over  in  great  distress  to  an¬ 


nounce  that  the  cow  was  sick  for  she 
would  not  eat  her  grain.  The  man  went 
over  and  found  the  cow  to  be  all  right 
and  the  grain  to  be  chicken  scratch  feed. 

A  Prayer  in  Spring  Time. — Here  is 
one  of  the  prayers  the  Parson  wrote  for 
the  Senate.  He  got  the  idea  somewhat 
from  an  article  he  read  about  grass: 

“O  Almighty  God,  Who  hast  given  us 
the  grass  of  the  lawns  and  the  fields  as 
the  great  benediction  of  man.  Who  hast 
given  us  the  succulence  of  the  mountain¬ 
sides  to  feed  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  Who  hast  given  us  the  verdure  of 
the  rough  places  to  be  the  great  forgive¬ 
ness  of  nature  for  the  marring  and  scar¬ 
ring  of  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  hands 
of  man ;  Grant  that  we,  like  this  God- 
woven  coverlet  of  the  land,  may  be  as  a 
covering  benediction  to  the  mars  and  the 
scars,  the  cares  and  the  worries  and  the 
sorrows  of  our  fellow  men.  And,  as  the 
coming  of  the  Springtime  grass  foretells 
the  bounty  of  our  Fall-time  harvest,  so 
may  our  bursting  love  of  all  life  foretell 
in  us  the  continuing  harvest  of  human 
happiness  throughout  the  coming  years. 

“Through  Him  Who  said,  “As  a  man 
soweth  so  shall  he  reap,  as  a  man  scat- 
tereth  so  shall  he  gather. — Amen.” 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 


Vegetable  Garden  Notes 

Several  times  each  year  inquiries  are 
made  concerning  the  apparent  failure  of  a 
gardener’s  cucumbers  or  melons  to  set 
fruits.  Each  of  these  crop  plants  has 
two  kinds  of  flowers,  the  male  and  the 
female,  although  the  so-called  pistilate  or 
female  flower  of  the  muskmelon  is  in 
reality  a  complete  flower,  having  func¬ 
tional  stamens  as  well  as  a  receptive 
stigma.  The  male  flowers  are  the  first  to 
appear  and  often  in  great  profusion. 
Many  of  them  dry  up  and  drop  off  before 
the  female  flowers  appear,  and  thereby 
leave  the  impression  that  the  fruits  are 
not  setting.  If  one  will  watch  closely 
the  development  of  the  female  flowers, 
those  with  the  tiny  embryonic  fruits  at 
the  base  of  the  yellow  petals,  an  ade¬ 
quate  set  will  be  seen  to  form — provided 
there  are  bees  about,  and  that  suitable 
conditions  of  sunlight,  temperature  and 
humidity  prevail.  Sometimes  a  strongly 
vegetative  plant  will  fail  to  produce 
fruits.  This  may  be  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  carbohydrate  -  nitrogen 
ration — a  situation  where  the  plant  is 
grown  in  a  soil  too  rich  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  properly  balanced  individual. 

During  the  periods  of  hot  dry  weather 
differences  in  yield  in  favor  of  the  Hen¬ 
derson  Bush  Lima  over  that  of  Ford- 
hook  are  known  to  be  partially  caused  by 
the  difference  in  the  time  required  for  the 
pollen  to  germinate.  Henderson  pollen 
will  usually  germinate  the  same  day  that 
it  is  produced  and  shed,  whereas  that  of 
Fordhook  often  requires  one  or  two  days 
longer.  During  warm  humid  weather, 
however,  the  difference  in  time  is  not  so 
noticeable.  It  has  also  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  another  small  seeded  variety, 
Wood’s  Prolific,  reacts  much  the  same 
and  that  its  higher  yielding  character 
may  be  due  to  its  ability  to  manufacture 
more  carbohydrate  material  as  shown  by 
its  greater  stomatal  activity  and  larger 
chlorophyl  content  of  the  leaves. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  the 
most  destructive  agency  of  the  crop,  not 
only  in  respect  to  the  mechanical  injury 
that  is  caused,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
chief  carrier  of  two  seri¬ 
ous  diseases,  mosaic  and 
bacterial  blight.  The  in¬ 
sects  commence  to  feed 
as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear,  and  unless 
subdued  will  seriously,  if 
not  entirely,  destroy  the 
crop.  Control  measures 
consist  of  applying  a  dust 
mixture  composed  of  one 
part  calcium  arsenate  to 
15  parts  gypsum.  This  is 
most  efficiently  applied 
with  a  hand  duster  early 
in  the  morning,  while  the 
air  is  still  and  the  dew 
is  on  the  foliage.  An¬ 
other  dust  gaining  in 
popularity  is  derris  dust, 
containing  1  percent  ro- 
tenone.  This  material  not 
only  kills  but  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  feature  of  retard¬ 
ing  reinfestation  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  after  applica¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  a  3-3-50 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  a 
spray  to  which  two 
pounds  of  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  have  been  added  is 
also  recommended,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  at  the  same 
time  the  control  of  fun¬ 
gous  diseases  is  desired. 
Home  gardeners  often  use 
wire  screen  cones  or  sim¬ 
ilar  devices  to  protect  the 
plants  from  insects  until 
established.  w.  D.  e.xzie. 


A  Grain  Harvest  Scene  in  Our  Rolling  Country 


Here  is  the  largest  lock  in  the  old  abandoned  Black  River  Canal,  near  Delta  Dam , 
Oneida  County.  In  1850,  the  first  boat  traveled  along  this  canal  from  Rome,  430 
feet  above  sea  level,  to  Forestport,  an  altitude  of  1,570  feet.  The  canal  connected 
tcith  Black  River  at  High  Falls,  providing  78  miles  of  navigation  and  teas  instru¬ 
mental  in  opening  tip  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State.  After  three  severe 
breaks  in  the  canal  banks,  engineered  by  men  seeking  profit  from  the  repair  toork, 
had  cost  New  York  State  over  $130,000,  the  use  of  the  canal  was  finally  discontinued 
in  1905.  This  picture  teas  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  C.  N.  Thomas,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


Some  Flowering  Trees. — In  referring 
to  flowering  trees  we  usually  mean  those 
that  are  very  conspicuous  in  bloom,  like 
the  horse  chestnuts  and  magnolias,  but 
we  may  well  include  the  lindens  or  lime 
trees,  for  their  greenish  white  or  creamy 
tassels  of  bloom  are  very  ornamental,  de¬ 
liciously  fragrant  and  a  favorite  haunt 
of  honey-gathering  bees.  The  American 
linden  or  basswood  sometimes  suffers 
from  plant  lice,  and  will  drop  its  leaves 
early  in  an  unsuitably  dry  spot,  but  it  is 
shapely  and  vigorous,  and  will  endure 
some  shade.  All  the  lindens  like  a  rich 
soil,  and  are  impatient  of  drought.  There 
are  several  handsome  European  varie¬ 
ties  commonly  planted,  and  horticultural 
forms  include  variations  with  deeply  cut 
or  lobed  leaves,  and  red  or  golden  branch- 
lets  when  young.  The  winged  bract  unit¬ 
ing  the  stems  of  the  fruit  is  a  noticeable 
feature  with  the  lindens,  often  attracting 
attention.  In  Europe  linden  flowers  are 
collected  and  dried  to  make  a  tea  which 
a  friend  says  it  is  a  cure  for  colds,  and 
also  allays  nervousness,  furthermore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  old  folklore,  linden  trees  are 
the  favorite  home  of  the  fairies.  Surely 
these  are  virtues  enough  to  induce  us  to 
plant  this  handsome  shade  tree. 

Showier  than  the  linden,  and  one  of 
the  stateliest  of  native  trees  is  the  tulip- 
tree,  which  has  several  other  local  names, 
saddle-tree,  canoe-wood,  yellow  poplar 
and  blue  poplar.  The  botanists  call  it 
Liriodendron  tulipifera,  which  may  be 
roughly  translated  as  tulip-bearing  lily 
tree.  A  recent  inquirer  called  it  the 
Greek  lily  tree,  a  name  we  had  not  heard 
before.  This  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees 
growing  naturally  in  the  Northern 
States ;  it  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of 
150  feet.  The  leaves,  three  to  five  inches 
long,  are  bright  green,  saddle-shaped,  and 
truncate,  that  is  cut  off,  at  the  apex.  The 
showy  tulip-shaped  flowers  are  greenish 
white  with  an  orange  band  at  the  base. 
This  is  the  State  flower  of  Indiana ;  the 
wood  has  many  uses.  It  likes  a  deep 
rich  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture,  its  na¬ 
tive  home  being  along  streams  or  in 
swampy  places.  Large  trees  are  not  easy 
to  transplant,  though  we  moved  one 
about  five  feet  high  with  entire  success; 
this  was  done  in  the  Fall,  after  the 
leaves  had  fallen.  However,  the  best 
authorities  tell  us  this  is  all  wrong,  and 
that  it  should  be  moved  in  early  Spring. 
We  did  not  prune  it  back  either,  but 
nurserymen  advise  severe  pruning  when 
transplanting.  A  recent  item  in  the  Flor¬ 
ists'  Exchange  gives  the  following  advice 
about  this  tree :  “When  moved  in  large 
sizes,  or  with  very  little  pruning  or  late 
in  the  Spring,  it  may  die.  Here  is  a 
method  of  pruning  that  is  almost  positive¬ 
ly  successful :  Be  severe.  Cut  it  right  to 
the  ground.  Leave  no  top,  but  expect  it 
to  make  new  growth  from  the  root.  It 
will  rarely  fail  to  send  up  new  shoots. 
These  may  be  allowed  to  develop  for  a 
while  until  one  can  see  which  is  the 
strong,  vigorous  shoot,  and  in  the  right 
position  for  leadership.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  extra  shoots  can  be  cut  away,  leaving 
the  one  for  a  leader.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  new  growth  is  very  rapid.  In 
two  years  the  new  shoot  will  be  about 
as  large  as  the  original  stem.” 

Another  of  our  favorite  trees  is  the 
common  locust,  although  it  has  some  se¬ 
rious  faults.  Its  feathery  leaves  are  at¬ 
tractive,  and  its  dense  racemes  of  bloom, 
four  to  eight  inches  long,  bearing  fra¬ 
grant  pea-shaped  flowers,  white  spotted 
yellow  at  the  base,  are  very  fragrant.  It 
grows  well  on  dry  sandy  soil,  and  is  thus 
desirable  in  a  location  where  other  trees 
do  not  flourish.  Its  great  disadvantage 
is  its  habit  of  suekering,  which  is  very 
objectionable  in  a  lawn ;  the  wood  is  brit¬ 
tle,  and  is  thus  broken  off  in  storms,  but 
this  is  a  fault  with  some  of  the  maples 
also.  There  is  a  locust  borer,  however, 
which  has  proved  extremely  destructive, 
and  this  has  discouraged  planting  in 
many  localities  where  there  had  been  fine 
old  trees.  There  is  a  variety  without  the 
thorns,  which  is  for  this  reason  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  planting. 

The  Mtxtattxre  Dahlias. — The  first 
of  our  miniature  Dahlias  to  bloom  was 
Glorious,  which  opened  its  first  flower 
June  27.  This  is  a  vivid  scarlet  Cactus. 
Next  was  Baby  Royal,  a  salmon  described 
as  Semi-Cactus,  and  several  others  were 
opening  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  All  the 
plants  are  full  of  buds,  and  promise 
abundant  bloom.  We  are  much  impressed 
by  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  variety. 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  which  is  a  rich 
bronze,  like  the  Autumn  coloring  of  liqui- 
damber,  and  deeply  cut ;  the  plant  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ornamental,  even  without  bloom. 
Of  course  the  large-growing  Dahlias 
would  not  be  allowed  to  form  buds  at 
this  time;  the  central  shoots  are  pinched 
out,  and  any  buds  that  form  before  Au¬ 
gust  1  are  removed. 


The  Cluster  Amaryllis. — One  of  our 
friends  asks  about  a  hardy  garden  plant 
known  as  cluster  Amaryllis.  We  find 
that  this  name  is  given  to  Lycoris 
squamigera,  formerly  known  as  Ama¬ 
ryllis  Hallii.  It  is  a  bulbous  plant  of 
the  Amaryllis  family,  native  to  Japan; 
its  strap-shaped  leaves,  an  inch  across, 
are,  glaucous  green.  They  push  up  in 
Spring,  maturing  during  June;  the  first 
week  in  July  they  were  turning  yellow 
and  preparing  to  die  down.  After  the 
leaves  are  gone  the  flower  spike  appears 
in  August,  the  naked  stalk,  stout  and 
succulent,  bearing  a  large  umbel  of  pink 
or  rosy  lilac  flowers  about  three  inches 
long,  the  segments  united  into  a  short 
tube.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  very 
striking.  There  is  a  variety  with  reddish 
purple  flowers,  but  ours  are  pink.  We 
have  had  this  bulb  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  has  endured  the  severe  Winters  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  with  no  protec¬ 
tion  except  a  light  mulch.  It  likes  a  soil 
rich  in  humus,  and  does  well  in  the  open 
border.  Our  original  bulb  has  made  a 
number  of  offsets,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  much  larger  they  must  be  to  reach 
flowering  size.  As  the  leafless  stalk,  with 
its  large  head  of  bloom,  looks  rather  bare 
it  is  advised  to  plant  some  ground  cover 
around  it.  We  have  used  Alyssum,  but 
that  is  not  tall  enough,  and  we  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  purple  or  lavender  Petunias, 
which  are  very  effective  with  the  pink 
Lycoris.  The  Petunias  are  so  shallow 
rooting  that  they  do  not  rob  other  plants 
when  used  as  a  carpet.  There  is  another 
Lycoris,  L.  radiata,  which  is  grown  as  a 
pot  plant ;  it  forms  its  leaves  in  Fall  or 
Winter,  these  being  followed  by  clusters 
of  small  bright  red  flowers.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this,  too,  is  hardy,  but  our 
climate  is  not  very  kind  to  plants  that 
produce  their  leaves  in  Winter. 

Ornamental  Grasses. — Many  of  the 
older  generation  will  remember  dried 
plumes  of  pampas  grass,  often  dyed  in 
aniline  colors,  that  stood  in  tall  glass 
vases  on  some  old-fashioned  mantel.  Mod¬ 
ern  taste  has  swept  them  out  of  sight  as 
useless  dust-catchers,  like  cardboard  mot¬ 
toes  and  “fairy  castles”  of  fringed-out 
cheesecloth,  but  a  large  clump  of  pampas 
grass  growing  at  the  back  of  a  perennial 
border  is  really  beautiful.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  hardy  grasses  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ornamental  in  the  garden.  The 
plume  or  pampas  grass,  Erianthus  Ra¬ 
venna?,  is  also  called  Ravenna  grass;  it 
extends  over  a  wide  area  from  Southern 
Europe  to  India.  This  grows  to  a  height 
of  12  feet,  its  silky  panicles  from  one  to 
two  or  even  three  feet  long ;  the  stout 
foliage  three  feet  high.  A  strong  clump 
will  display  from  20  to  50  plumes,  soft 
and  silvery,  giving  a  striking  effect 
against  darker  shrubbery  or  on  the  lawn. 
This  is  sometimes  treated  as  an  annual 
in  localities  where  the  Winters  are  too 
severe  for  it,  but  it  is  a  robust  peren¬ 
nial,  hardy  in  our  locality,  though  it  re¬ 
quires  some  protection.  Another  very 
decorative  grass  is  the  Eulalia  or  Japan 
rush,  now  known  botanically  as  Mis- 
canthus.  This  has  narrow  foliage  of 
graceful  habit  and  curling  silvery  plumes 
borne  on  stems  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  This  is  sometimes  called  ostrich 
plume  grass,  because  the  plumes  curve 
like  an  ostrich  feather  tip.  This  is  na¬ 
tive  to  China  and  Japan,  and  reliably 
hardy  in  the  North ;  it  is  said  to  have 
escaped  from  gardens  and  become  nat¬ 
uralized  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  type  with 
plain  green  leaves,  Miscanthus  sinesis, 
there  is  a  variety  with  light  green  leaves 
having  a  silvery  midrib,  and  two  showy 
variegated  forms,  one  having  the  leaves 
striped  with  green  and  white,  sometimes 
pink  and  yellow ;  and  another  having  the 
foliage  barred  with  broad  yellow  bands. 
This  is  a  very  striking  variety,  and  a 
strong  grower,  the  stalks  bearing  the 
plumes  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of 
10  feet.  As  a  rule  these  varieties  of  Mis¬ 
canthus  are  listed  commercially  as  Eu¬ 
lalia — certainly  a  more  euphonious  name. 
Like  the  pampas  grass,  the  Eulalias  will 
thrive  in  any  good  well-drained  soil.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  drought  all  these  grasses 
will  appreciate  applications  of  water.  The 
Erianthus  and  Eulalia  are  tall  grasses 
for  a  striking  effect  where  space  permits, 
but  there  is  one  ornamental  grass  that  is 
really  worth  while  in  any  garden,  because 
it  is  so  desirable  for  mingling  with  cut 
flowers ;  this  is  the  old  striped  ribbon 
grass,  known  in  Great  Britain  as  gar¬ 
dener’s  garters  or  lady’s  garters.  The 
botanists  call  it  Phalaris  arundinacea 
variegata;  it  grows  to  a  height  of  18 
inches,  and  while  it  likes  a  moist  soil  it 
will  really  grow  anywhere.  The  striped 
green  and  white  leaves  are  very  ornamen¬ 
tal.  1  his  grass  is  found  wild  in  some 
places,  where  it  has  escaped  from  gar- 
deus*  E.  T.  KOYLB. 


TODAY’S  MOST  MODERN 
CORN  BINDER 

Wide,  straight  stalkway  for  big 
capacity  in  heavy  corn.  Open- 
built  to  be  self-cleaning  of  trash. 
Steel  structure  gives  greater 
strength;  lighter  weigh  t  Two  types 
of  bundle  carrier,  wagon  loader 
available.  *  Folder  shows  many 
light-draft,  high-speed  features. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  G-Bl,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  (no  obligation)  “Tonnage  Talks” 
and  information  on  other  machines  checked. 

□  Corn  Binder  □  Two-Row  Corn  Picker 

□  Power  Corn  Binder  □  Long-Life  Manure  Spreader 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 

_ Acreage _ 


Don’t  let  your  corn  pass  its  prime!  Put  up  silage 
promptly  s  :  s  reduce  risk  of  frost  damage  .  a 
have  better  feed  for  less  cost.  Typical  Case 
owners  average  17.2  tons  an  hour  at  only  6.4 
cents  a  ton  for  all  power  and  machine  costs 
including  depreciation,  taxes,  etc. 

Case  four-square  knife  wheel  makes  four  cuts 
instead  of  three;  can  be  changed  to  a  two  or 
one-knife  wheel  for  various  lengths  of  cut; 
straight-down  shear  cut  saves  power,  reduces 
knife  grinding.  Positive-push  slat  feeder  with 
tooth-grip  rolls  and  feeding  drum  saves  a  man. 
Big  capacity  makes  the  most  of  your  man¬ 
power  and  your  tractor  power.  Long  life — 
owners  say  16  years,  average — and  low  upkeep 
make  the  most  of  your  investment. 

Let  your  Case  dealer  show  you  how  hold¬ 
down  plate  and  ribbed  shear  plate  produce 
cleaner-cut,  better-keeping  silage;  how  easy  to 
remove,  grind,  and  adjust  knives;  many  other 
features  for  capacity,  safety,  and  easy  operation. 
Mail  coupon  today. 

0411 


arcn/Fy  today 

NO  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

UNTIL  NOVEMBER 


ENJOY  the  benefits  of  electric  light  and 
power  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  without 
paying  one  cent  for  monthly  payments  or 
interest  until  after  harvest  in  November. 
Cmall  down  payment  puts  afamous  National 
Farmlight  unit  in  your  home  today.  Complete 
line  of  heavy-duty  gener¬ 
ators  800  to  1,500  watts 
—  32  volts.  8  rugged 
battery  sizes — 110  to  420 
ampere  hours.  See  your 
National  dealer  or  write 
National  Battery  Co., 
Dept.  L  -1,  Depew,  New 
York. 


detail  100^ 


NATIONAL 

LIGHT- POWER  PLANTS 


CORN  HARVESTER 

[Beat  and  fastest  machine  built. 
JOne  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shoek.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
»men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si- 
r  lags.  PreeTrial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFC.  Co.,  Box  604  Westerville,  Ohio 


WPITFme  for  complete  information 

**  1  s  about  opportunity  with  large  progressive 

company  handling  motor  oils,  home  and  farm  products. 
Large  earnings  assured. 

A.  L.  003CH.  840  Cooper  St.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


Easy,  Low  Cost  Way  to  Spread 
Lime,  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Smooth,  even  coverage — thick  or  thin.  Saves  mate¬ 
rials.  Humiliates  20  tons  scooping  every  10  tons 
Ume  spread.  Fits  any  wagon  or  truck  Switched 
in  3  minutes — no  tools.  Spreads  wet  Ume.  Can’t 
clog.  Quick  shipment  from  nearby  points.  Write 
for  full  FACTS. 

Ask  for  FREE  Catalog  on  8  Types  of  Grain 
Elevators  for  Farmers’  Use. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
753  McLun  St.  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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\  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y„  Depl.  A-  37. 

<  Send  illustrated  folders  on  the  tractors 

<  I  have  checked. 

<  □  General  Purpose  Tractors  (6  Models). 
«  □  New  Model  “G”  General  Purpose 

<  (3-plow) . 

<  □  Models  “AO”  and  “BO”  (orchard). 

4  □  Models  “AR”  (medium)  and  "BK” 
4  (light)  Standard  Tread  Tractors. 

4  □  Model  “D”  3-4  plow,  Standard  Tread. 


|  Town  .1 . 

I  State . R.  F.  D . 


Longer  Life — 
Lower  Upkeep 


In  one  word — simplicity — you 
find  the  answer  to  the  longer  life, 
lower  upkeep  cost,  and  greater 
economy  of  John  Deere  tractors. 
John  Deere  builds  simple  trac¬ 
tors,  easy  to  operate,  easy  to 
understand,  easy  to  care  for. 

Because  of  exclusive 
John  Deere  two-cylinder  sim¬ 
plicity,  parts  are  heavier,  more 
rugged,  longer-lived.  Service 
records  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
or  more  years  are  not  unusual. 

Because  of  exclusive 
John  Deere  two-cylinder  sim¬ 
plicity,  you  can  inspect  and  ad¬ 
just  a  John  Deere  tractor  your¬ 
self,  without  hiring  expensive 
help. 

Because  of  exclusive 
John  Deere  two-cylinder  sim¬ 
plicity  you  can  burn  distillate 
and  other  low-cost  fuels  success¬ 
fully  and  efficiently — cut  daily 
operating  expense  to  the  bone. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  a  field  demonstration  or 
write  for  folders  on  the  tractor 
in  which  you  are  interested. 


PLANTS 


100  S00  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

CELERY  . 

CABBAGE  . . . . 50 

PEPPER  . 

BRUSSEL  SPROUTS. 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

Celery  Plants  in  lots 
F.O.B.  Plants  grown 
Plants  packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  A  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


$2.00 

$3.50 

$3.00 

1.35 

1.80 

1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

. .  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

. .  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

f  5000 

or  more 

$2.50  per 

1000 

from  selected  seed  stock. 

All 

THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 


EYE 

^  WINTER  WHEAT 

Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  List. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  _ 
BOX  B  -  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

FD  r  c  MEMORIAL  IRIS  and  “Iris  News’’ 

■  »  t  with  these  five  choice  varieties  Red 

Toned  fragrant  IRISES,  labeled  and  postpaid— all  for 

30c,  stamps.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Box  R,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Ci. _ i  „„„  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Mrawberry  rlants  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Fighting  Tomato  Diseases 

Part  II. 


The  spray  is  simple,  easy  to  use.  The 
red  copper  oxide  is  the  same  as  that  used 
for  dusting  the  seed.  It  should  be  sprayed 
heavily  onto  the  plants,  remembering  al¬ 
ways  to  aim  at  the  stems  especially  and 
to  apply  enough  so  that  it  runs  down  the 
stems  into  the  soil.  Such  a  spray  will 
stop  damping-off  where  it  strikes  the 
plants — at  the  base  of  the  stem. 

The  spray  should  be  made  up  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  in  50  gallons  of  water 
or  three  ounces  in  an  ordinary  10-gallon 
sprayer.  The  red  powder  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stir  into  the  water,  but  this  can  be 
remedied  by  making  a  paste  first  with  a 
little  water  in  a  cup.  This  spray  should 
be  applied  at  weekly  or  10-day  intervals 
beginning  with  an  application  on  the  soil 
just  before  the  plants  come  up  and  ending 
just  before  the  plants  are  set  into  the 
field. 

This  spray  will  help  greatly  not  only 
to  control  damping-off,  hut  collar-rot, 
wire-stem,  and  the  greenhouse  stages  of 
the  defoliation  blight  diseases  as  well. 

The  question  as  to  what  to  do  in  the 
field  for  the  defoliation  diseases  is  still 
unanswered.  There  must  be  an  answer 
to  it,  but  if  so,  it  still  lies  out  in  the 
darkness  ahead  of  us.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  need  for  the  answer.  The 
defoliation  diseases  answer  that  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  difficulty  is  to  control  them. 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  its  brother  cop¬ 
per-lime  dust  have  been  tried  time  with¬ 
out  end  for  these  diseases  on  tomatoes  in 
both  the  greenhouse  and  field.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  used  rather  extensively  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  tomato  belt  where 
diseases  may  be  more  serious  than  farther 
north.  In  New  York  we  have  not  been 
able  to  use  it  because  the  detrimental  ef¬ 
fects  of  lime  in  the  mixture  offset  any 
benefit.  Bordeaux  mixture  controls  dis¬ 
eases  all  right,  but  it  has  never  given  us 
yield  increases  commensurate  with  the 
disease  control.  Even  in  1035  when 
blight  diseases  raged  through  the  un- 
sprayed  plots,  we  got  no  yield  benefit 
from  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

We  know  now  why  that  was  so.  There 
are  two  major  causes.  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  deforms  the  leaves  so  much  that 
sprayed  plants  may  not  grow  as  large  as 
unsprayed  plants,  A  more  important  fac¬ 
tor,  however,  is  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
knocks  off  the  blossoms  so  that  sprayed 
plants  never  set  as  many  fruits  as  un¬ 
sprayed  plants  and  hence  do  not  yield  as 
heavily. 

Now,  farther  south  where  diseases  at¬ 
tack  earlier  than  they  do  in  New  York 
and  where  the  seasons  are  longer,  diseases 
may  often  cause  more  damage  than  the 
spray.  In  those  cases  it  has  paid  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  I  often 
wonder  how  high  the  yields  would  have 
been  in  those  cases  if  neither  disease  nor 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  27-30.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst. 

July  27-31. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs. 

Aug.  13. — Dairy  Day,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  14.  —  Empire  State  Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14. — Field  Day,  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  New  England,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington. 

Aug.  18. — Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day,  Mt.  Carmel,  New  Haven. 

Aug.  18-19.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Aug.  21.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Parish  Show,  Durham. 

Aug.  23-2S. — Orange  County  Fair,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-11— N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 

Sept.  6-11. — Rutland,  Vt.,  Fair. 

Sept.  0-11. — Maine  Fair,  Lewiston. 

Sept.  19-25.— Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  2-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Nov.  2-6. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 


Spruce  Gall  Aphid 

I  am  sending  a  twig  from  a  Norway 
spruce.  As  you  can  see  the  stem  has 
enlarged  into  bulbs.  These  bulbs  when 
cut  open  seem  to  consist  of  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  what  appears  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  insect.  In  the  Spring  when  the 
soft  new  shoots  appear  on  these  spruces 
some  of  them  wilt  and  examining  them 
closely  we  find  on  the  underside  a  large 
number  of  insects  which  suck  the  sap 
from  the  plant.  We  believe  that  these 
bulbs  of  the  twig  I  am  sending  you  are  a 


spray  damage  had  occurred  there  at  all. 

In  the  greenhouse  red  copper  oxide 
works  so  well,  because  it  contains  none  of 
the  injurious  lime  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 
It  does  not  deform  the  leaves  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  nor  stunt  the  plants.  In  the  field 
this  new  spray  does  not  deform  the  leaves 
not  stunt  the  plants  as  badly  as  Bor¬ 
deaux,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  blos¬ 
soms.  In  other  words  a  red  copper  oxide 
spray  is  not  the  final  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  blossoming  unless  we  can  add 
something  to  it  that  will  reduce  the  blos¬ 
som  damage.  We  have  one  or  two  aces 
yet  to  play  in  the  game,  however.  It  is 
feasible  to  spray  the  tomatoes  in  the  field 
with  red  copper  oxide  from  the  time  they 
are  transplanted  until  they  begin  to 
bloom.  The  defoliation  diseases  can  be 
discouraged  in  that  way  so  that  they  will 
not  appear  as  early  as  otherwise. 

Since  blossom-end  rot  is  a  dry  weather 
trouble,  the  control  for  it  is  (1)  to  se¬ 
lect  the  moister  soils  available  for  toma¬ 
toes,  (2)  add  organic  matter  like  manure 
or  a  cover  crop  plowed  under  to  increase 
the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil, 
(3)  irrigate  where  practicable. 

The  virus  diseases  like  mosaic,  streak, 
and  shoestring  are  carried  over  Winter 
on  weeds  around  the  tomato  patch  or 
greenhouse.  The  best  control  for  these 
diseases  is  a  weed  clean-up,  paying  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  catnip,  wild  cucumber, 
pokeweed,  milkweed,  nightshade.  Green¬ 
house  plants  like  flowering  tobacco,  pe¬ 
tunia  and  Jerusalem  cherry  also  harbor 
these  diseases  and  should  be  kept  out  of 
plant-growing  greenhouses. 

In  an  article  on  tomato  diseases  south¬ 
ern-grown  plants  must  not  be  overlooked. 
From  the  standpoint  of  plant  diseases, 
southern  plants  are  to  be  avoided  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States,  where  the  dis¬ 
eases  likely  to  be  introduced  on  such 
plants  are  not  especially  prevalent.  Far¬ 
ther  south  there  is  less  objection  to  sueli 
plants,  because  the  diseases  are  present 
anyway.  In  the  northern  tier  of  States, 
much  of  the  grief  from  bacterial  canker, 
wilt,  collar  rot,  and  early  blight  can  be 
avoided  by  using  home-grown  stock. 

Some  off  the  Southern  States,  Georgia, 
for  example,  are  striving  seriously  to 
avoid  the  diseases  that  might  go  north  on 
their  plants.  These  folks  are  trying  to 
use  only  certified  seed  and  to  grow  their 
plants  under  best  conditions.  They  have 
set  up  certification  agencies  to  see  that 
regulations  are  followed.  They  have  made 
wonderful  progress  in  that  direction  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  It  seems  possible  that 
they  may  be  able  to  so  control  their  dis¬ 
eases  as  to  be  able  to  send  disease-free 
stock  north.  If  so  their  economies  of 
production  could  well  be  reflected  in  a 
distinct  saving  to  the  northern  user. 

JAMES  S.  HORSFALL. 


sort  of  nest  for  these  insects.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  spruce  gall  aphid,  a  tiny 
insect  that  produces  these  enlargements, 
or  galls,  at  the  base  of  new  growth.  The 
young  emerge  from  the  galls  in  July  and 
August.  Pick  off  all  you  can  now  and 
destroy  them.  That  will  make  next 
year’s  crop  less.  Spray  in  late  September 
or  early  Spring  the  undersides  and  tips  of 
branches  with  five  pounds  of  fish  oil  soap 
in  100  gallons  water,  with  one  pint  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  40)  added. 


Eighth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

When  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  the  gay  Rural  New-Yorker 
party  will  be  wending  its  way  westward. 
Here  is  what  one  of  our  friends  wrote 
about  the  1935  Alaskan  tour : 

Have  just  been  reading  over  your  pro¬ 
posed  tour,  and  how  I  wish  I  might  take 
it  again  with  you.  Not  a  place  did  we 
visit,  but' what  I  would  like  to  see  again. 
There  are  two  friends  of  the  Canal  trip 
going  with  you  this  year,  and  I  just  wish 
I  could  join  you.  But  we  have  had  house 
repairs  that  cost  more  than  we  expected 
and  so  it  is  no  vacation  this  year,  unless 
some  good  fairy  should  present  me  with  a 
ticket.  Everyone  who  saw  our  movie 
pictures  have  wanted  to  go,  and  in  fact, 
think  you  have  two  members  going  this 
year  who  were  interested  by  my  pic¬ 
tures.  That,  too,  makes  me  want  to  go 
again,  because  my  color  films  have  faded 
and  I  would  so  like  to  get  more.  Shall 
be  thinking  of  you  all.  Had  thought  I 
might  come  to  New  York  to  see  you  off, 
but  perhaps  the  ones  I  know  will  not  be 
starting  from  there ;  however,  we  wish 
you  all  success  and  a  wonderful  trip. 

Just  another  Alaskan  Adventurer — 

New  Jersey.  Elizabeth  stevens. 

We  expect  our  present  party  will  echo 
the  wish.  Where  would  you  like  to  go 
next  year? 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


July  31.  1937 

Dr.  Hedrick  to  Retire 

Dr.  Ulysses  Prentiss  Hedrick,  for  10 
years  director  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  will  retire 
next  January,  when  at  68  he  reaches  the 
automatic  retirement  age  for  State  em¬ 
ployes.  Dr.  Hedrick  has  been  33  years 
on  the  staff  of  the'  Station  at  Geneva,  and 
has  been  45  years  as  a  horticulturist, 
since  he  was  graduated  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  1893. 

For  23  years  lie  was  chief  of  the  Po¬ 
mology  Division  of  the  Geneva  Station 
and  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
development  of  many  new  fruits  specially 
suitable  to  the  home  garden.  For  several 
years  he  annually  contributed  to  our 
Horticultural  Number,  the  first  issue  of 


Dr.  Ulysses  P.  Hedrick 

March,  an  article  on  the  worthy  new 
fruits,  which  was  read  with  interest  by  a 
multitude  of  professional  horticulturists, 
farmers  and  gardeners  and  filed  for  ref¬ 
erence. 

Every  fruit  introduced  by  the  Station 
as  the  result  of  the  plant  breeding  work 
carried  on  unsler  Dr.  Hedrick’s  direction 
was  subjected  to  the  most  thorough  test 
to  make  sure  of  its  wide  usefulness  before 
it  was  sent  out  for  general  planting. 

Anyone  who  visits  the  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva  will  be  impressed  with  the  volume 
and  thoroughness  of  the  horticultural  re¬ 
search  work  carried  on  under  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick's  direction.  As  we  heard  a  farmer 
say  once,  “They  do  a  good  job  at  Ge¬ 
neva.”  That  we  believe  is  the  general 
farm  sentiment,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  real  farmers  visit  the  Station  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  is  evidence  of  the  worth¬ 
while  quality  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Hedrick's  activities  in  addition  to 
his  work  at  the  Station  have  been  as 
president  of  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  and  writing  many  useful  books 
on  horticulture  and  agriculture.  He  has 
no  thought  of  quitting  work,  but  will 
continue  to  make  his  home  in  Geneva 
after  his  retirement  and  devote  much 
time  to  writing. 
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We  Visit  Saratoga 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  trip  to  Saratoga  Springs  and* 
being  a  city  dweller,  am  anxious  to  tell 
my  It.  N.-Y.  friends  in  the  country  of 
our  delightful  impressions  of  up-State 
New  York  in  its  early  Summer  dress. 

We  left  New  York  City  on  one  of  the 
Hudson  River  steamers.  This  is  the  time 
of  the  year  when  every  inch  of  the  river 
is  aglow  with  life,  the  foliage  brilliantly 


Geyser  Park,  Saratoga  Springs 

green  and  the  sun  giving  just  the  right 
warmth  for  out-of-door  comfort.  Our 
steamer,  bright  and  attractive  with  a 
boat  of  fresh  white  paint,  soon  had 
passed  the  familiar  skyline  of  the  city, 
the  towering  Palisades,  the  masses  of 
rock  at  Bear  Mountain  and  West  Point. 

As  if  to  give  variety,  the  country  then 
levels  off  and  instead  of  mountains  and 
rocks,  each  side  of  the  river  presented  a 
steady  vista  of  farm  lands  and  pastures 
in  all  their  Summer  beauty. 

The  distant  Catskills  came  into  view, 
with  the  Port  of  Al¬ 
bany  a  few  hours 
farther  up  the  river, 
this  being  reached 
just  at  sunset.  Our 
State’  Capital  City 
offers  many  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  Capitol  it¬ 
self  stands  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  view 
of  the  entire  city, 
and  is  surrounded  by 
many  other  beautiful 
buildings  housing 
government  offices. 

We  climbed  from 
floor  to  floor  on  the 
million-dollar  staircase,  walked  through 
what  seemed  to  be  miles  of  corridors, 
visited  the  Senate  and  Assembly  cham¬ 
bers,  and  finally  reached  the  Governor’s 
Room  with  its  gallery  of  portraits  of  past 
Governors  and  the  scene  of  many  historic 
events.  A  visit  to  the  trophy  room  com¬ 
pleted  our  tour  of  the  Capitol,  leaving 
just  enough  time  to  catch  the  bus  for 
Saratoga,  our  destination. 

The  40  miles  from  Albany  rolled  by 
rapidly  and  our  driver  began  to  point  out 
the  places  of  interest  as  we  approached 


Ne tv  Saratoga  Spa  Bath  Building 

Saratoga.  Wide  shaded  streets,  big 
hotels,  parks,  are  all  part  of  the  picture 
that  make  up  this  beautiful  resort,  rest¬ 
ing  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Our  bus  left  its  passenegers  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Congress  Park.  Having  heard 
of  the  Spring  from  so  many  sources,  we 
were  moot  anxious  to  sample  the  waters. 
Locating  the  fountain  was  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes'  walk.  Paper  cups  were 
soon  purchased  from  a  stand  nearby  and 
then  came  the  serious  work  at  hand.  The 
water  comes  out  under  considerable  pres¬ 
sure,  as  it  is  highly  charged  with  natural 
gasses,  and  bubbles  actively  in  the  glass 
or  cup.  There  is  a  decided  mineral  taste. 


coming  from  the  layers  of  limestone 
through  which  it  passes  on  the  way  to  the 
surface.  After  the  dust  of  the  trip,  here 
was  real  refreshment  for  strangers  who 
had  never  before  seen  one  of  nature's 
own  “seltzer  bottles”  in  operation. 

Close  by  is  located  the  little  lake, 
pagoda  and  fountain  illustrated  in  the 
snapshot.  This  is  visited  by  countless 
thousands  every  year.  A  steady  stream 


Entrance  Hall  of  Saratoga  Spa 


of  cars  drove  up  to  the  park  while  we 
were  there,  many  bringing  with  them  gal¬ 
lon  jars,  buckets,  etc.,  to  get  their  supply 
of  the  waters  and  take  it  back  home  from 
the  handy  drinking  fountains  placed 
throughout  the  vicinity. 

About  a  mile  from  the  city’s  center  is 
located  the  new  development  known  as 
Saratoga  Spa,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  reached  easily 
by  auto  or  by  interurban  trolley,  although 
the  more  ambitious  make  it  a  daily  walk. 
As  time  was  a  bit  limited,  we  made  the 
trip  by  trolley  and 
found  ourselves  at 
the  Spa  entrance 
after  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  ride.  Acre  and 
acre  of  beautifully 
landscaped  gardens 
provided  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  new 
buildings  which  have 
been  provided  for 
those  wishing  to  take 
the  treatments.  A 
large  bottling  plant 
makes  the  water 
available  for  ship¬ 
ment  all  over  the 
country.  Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

The  main  structure,  known  as  the 
Hall  of  Springs,  is  breath-taking  in  size. 
Here  you  can  see  three  different  spring 
waters  bubbling  in  sanitary  fountains, 
each  with  its  counters  and  faucets.  Sun- 
parlors  are  provided  for  those  who  wish 
to  drink  the  waters  and  rest  at  leisure 
under  cover.  The  medical  baths  are 
housed  in  attractive  buildings  nearby, 
each  providing  the  latest  and  best  of 
facilities. 

Passing  beyond  the  Spa  building,  we 


Congress  Park,  Saratoga  Springs 

wandered  through  a  pine  grove  and  then 
came  a  dell  with  a  stream  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  a  spring  rushing  up  in  the  form 
of  a  perfect  little  geyser.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  attractive  scene 
anywhere.  Mention  also  must  be  made 
of  the  recreation  building.  Here  we 
found  an  out-door  pool  with  the  clearest 
and  bluest  water  imaginable,  surrounded 
by  playing  fields  and  tennis  courts. 

With  a  farewell  look  at  this  lovely  gar¬ 
den  spot  we  started  back  on  the  return 
trip  to  New  York,  feeling  a  real  regret 
that  our  trip  had  to  end  before,~we  could 
have  spent  at  least  a  month  within  Sara¬ 
toga’s  gates.  h.  s. 


State  Capitol  at  Albany 


Observations  About  Strawberries 


Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  new  strawberries  you 
have  planted.  To  make  comparison  it  is 
desirable  that  the  plants  have  uniform 
culture.  I  have  found  that  strawberry 
leaves  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  berry  itself.  If  the  leaf  is  almost 
perfectly  round,  the  berry  also  is  round. 
If  the  leaf  is  irregular  or  crumbly  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  berry  will  be  irregular 
in  shape. 

Serratures  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  indi¬ 
cates  its  prolification.  The  more  serra¬ 


tures  the  more  berries  will  be  produced. 
If  several  tiny  serratures  are  found  in 
between  the  larger  ones,  you  may  know 
the  plant  is  very  productive. 

The  relative  color  of  the  leaf  indicates 
the  color  of  the  berry.  The  darker  the 
leaf;  the  darker  the  color  of  the  berry. 
The  texture  of  the  leaf  indicates  its  qual¬ 
ity.  This  may  be  discerned  by  holding 
it  up  to  a  bright  light  or  by  touch.  Ladies 
with  a  delicate  touch  for  satin  or  velvet 
may  be  able  to  tell  the  quality  of  the 
berry  by  touch.  e.  o.  putney. 


In  heavy  or  light,  tall  or  short 
crops,  John  Deere  Corn 
Binders  and  Ensilage  Har¬ 
vesters  stay  on  the  job  and 
save  you  time,  hard  work,  and 
money.  They  are  built  to 
harvest  your  fodder  and  en¬ 
silage  crops  efficiently  and 
economically  down  through 
the  years. 

Power  or  Horse  Binders 


Big  daily  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  light  draft,  extra- 
wide  gatherers,  flexible  throat, 
durable  cutting  parts,  simple, 
easily  adjusted  binding  attach¬ 
ment,  heavy-duty  frame,  high- 
grade  bearings,  grease-gun 
lubrication  throughout — these 
are  high-quality  features  com¬ 
mon  to  both  John  Deere 
Power-Driven  and  Horse- 
Drawn  Corn  Binders. 


Ensilage  Harvester 

The  modern,  fast-working 
John  Deere  Ensilage  Har¬ 
vester  cuts  standing  corn  .  .  . 
recuts  it  into  silage  lengths  . . . 
and  delivers  it  directly  into 
the  wagons — all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  It  reduces  silo-filling 
crews  by  half  .  .  .  eliminates 
twine  bills  and  heavy  lifting  of 
wet,  green  bundles.  It’s  a 
real  money-maker  at  silo¬ 
filling  time. 

See  the  full  line  of  cost- 
reducing  corn  harvesting 
equipment  at  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s.  Be  sure  to  mail 
coupon  for  free  folders. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO..  Dept.  C-37. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  folders  on  the  equipment 
I  have  checked  below. 

□  Power  Corn  Binder 

□  Horse  Corn  Binder 

□  Ensilage  Harvester 

Name . 

Town . State . 


A  real  time-,  money-,  and  labor-saving 
outfit— the  John  Deere  Power  Corn  Binder. 


A  John  Deere  Ensilage  Harvester  cutting 
silo-filling  costs  on  a  Corn  Belt  farm. 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 
PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 


Write  us  today  for  information. 

AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the 'bowels.  Gas  bloats  up-  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated'.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowei 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
2oc  at  all  drug  stores.  jglfloo,  C  M.  Co. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-T".  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  England  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

I  was  much  interested  in  C.  W.  Wood’s 
“Commonsense  Gardening”  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  June  19.  He  outlines  the  sen¬ 
sible  method  of  gardening  without  a 
doubt,  but  I  think  there  are  few  garden¬ 
ers  who  would  care  to  conduct  their  gar¬ 
dens  that  way.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in 
attaining  the  seemingly  unattainable  that 
holds  true  in  gardening  as  in  other  affairs 
of  life.  Doubtless  it  is  seldom  that  any¬ 
one  could  make  a  financial  profit  from 
these  naturally  unadapted  plants,  but 
there  is  much  pleasure  in  growing  worth¬ 
while  plants  in  surroundings  not  wholly 
congenial  to  them  when  we  do  not  have 
the  conditions  which  are  just  to  their 
liking  and  often  some  of  the  little  tricks 
that  we  learn  must  be  used  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  success  with  such  plants  can 
be  put  to  profitable  use  on  some  of  our 
common  plantings.  Each  year  in  our 
planting,  both  vegetable  and  floral,  we  de¬ 
pend  mostly  on  well-tried  varieties  but 
every  year  we  try  something  that  is 
either  entirely  new  to  us  or  something 
that  rarely  succeeds  in  this  locality.  In 
this  way  we  extend  our  acquaintance 
with  the  plant  world  and  sometimes 
learn  a  lesson  in  plant  management. 

Many  farmers  took  time  from  their 
farm  work  this  Spring  to  peel  some  of 
their  timber  for  sale  as  pulpwood.  Taken 
at  the  right  time,  when  the  sap  is  form¬ 
ing  the  new  layer  of  wood,  the  bark  peels 
easily  and  in  a  woodlot  where  most  of 
the  trees  are  growing  thriftily  men  can 
peel  a  good  quantity  of  lumber  in  a  day, 
but  trees  that  are  barely  able  to  put  out 
their  leaves  seldom  have  sap  enough  to 
make  the  bark,  “run,”  or  peel  well.  Pa¬ 
per  mills  announced  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
peeled  pulpwood  this  Spring  and  that 
make  the  farm  woodlot  more  important 
as  a  source  of  income  and  gives  additional 
emphasis  to  proper  care  of  the  woodlot 
as  a  part  of  good  farm  management.  The 
kinds  peeled  are  spruce,  balsam  fir,  and 
hemlock,  among  the  softwoods,  and  the 
maples,  birches,  beech,  poplar  and  bass¬ 
wood  among  the  hardwoods.  Most  of  the 
peeling  must  be  done  in  May  or  June, 
but  the  lumber  is  often  left  until  Fall 
before  sawing  into  four-foot  bolts  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  mills.  Large  lumber  com¬ 
panies  are  preparing  for  a  big  cut  if  they 
can  get  the  men  to  cut  it.  It  has  been 
a  common  thing  this  Spring  to  see  in 
our  daily  papers  advertisements  calling 
for  men,  often  from  100  to  500,  to  work 
in  the  woods.  There  has  been  some  com¬ 
plaint  of  inability  to  find  the  men. 

A  wet  spell,  such  as  we  had  this 
Spring,  emphasizes  the  benefits  from  un¬ 
derdraining  our  moist  lands.  In  my  boy¬ 
hood  a  nearby  farm  was  owned  by  an 
elderly  man  who  was  greatly  interested 
in  whatever  would  make  for  better  farms 
or  farming.  Ilis  farm,  like  most  in  this 
region,  was  made  up  of  small  fields,  some 
of  them  with  one  or  two  small  knolls 
separated  by  “runs”  or  hollows  that  were 
too  moist  to  plant.  At  times  when  farm 
work  was  not  pressing  he  and  his  hired 
man  dug  ditches  in  these  runs  and  laid 
stone  underdrains.  There  were  no  places 
where  the  drains  were  very  long.  lie 
took  especial  pains  in  laying  up  the  out¬ 
lets.  These  drains  are  do¬ 
ing  good  work  today.  This 
neighbor  lived  to  the  ripe 
old  age  of  98  and  almost 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
took  an  active  interest  in 
anything  looking  to  the 
betterment  of  farm  life. 

Green  peas  for  the 
Fourth  !  In  this  latitude 
that  means  early  peas. 

We  had  a  few  that  were 
picked  before  the  Fourth 
but  the  first  large  pick¬ 
ing  came  on  the  fifth,  the 
day  on  which  others  Avere 
celebrating.  That  is  a 
disadvantage  Avith  ber¬ 
ries  and  many  garden 
crops  that  when  they 
are  ready  they  must  be 
harvested  at  once  regard¬ 
less  of  holiday  or  weath- 
er.  The  variety  of  peas 
is  World’s  Record,  a  feAV 
days  later  than  First  and 
Best,  the  variety  that  Ave 
used  for  several  years 
but  a  great  deal  better  in 
quality  and  as  the  pods 
are  larger  they  can  be 
harvested  faster. 

With  the  arrival  of 
many  city  people  at  their 
camps  by  our  lakes  the 
demand  for  fresh  eggs 
and  poultry  has  improved 
and  prices  are  advancing 
somewhat  faster  than 
they  are  on  the  city  mar¬ 
ket.  This  Summer  de¬ 
mand  for  poultry  and 
dairy  products,  fresh  vege¬ 
table  and  berries  mean  an 
addition  to  the  income  of 
many  of  our  farmers. 


Haying  is  in  full  sAving  Avith  prospects 
on  many  fields  of  a  light  crop.  We  had 
so  much  ice  last  Winter  that  most  fields 
that  Avere  nearly  flat  have  large  patches 
on  which  the  grass  was  killed  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  even  hoav  there  is  no  green 
shoAving.  There  were  small  patches  killed 
on  almost  every  field  which  materially 
reduces  the  amount  of  hay  harvested. 

Maine.  H.  L.  smith. 


Poultry  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition 

More  than  1.000  birds  representing  the 
cream  of  American  flocks  Avill  be  in  the 
annual  Eastern  States  Exposition  Poul¬ 
try  ShoAV  September  19-25.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  1937  poultry  sIioav  will 
be  even  more  attractive  than  that  of  last 
year  Avhen  there  AATere  151  exhibitors  from 
Xew  England,  Xcav  York,  Xoav  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Florida, 
Texas  and  Maryland. 

Judges  for  this  year  are :  Walter  G. 
Bruce,  Danielson,  Conn.;  P.  .T.  Curran, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  D.  D.  Cavanaugh, 
Xorth  Windham,  Conn. ;  Fred  G.  Cook, 
Waltham,  Mass. ;  George  A.  Chapin,  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.;  Maurice  F.  Defano, 
Dedham,  Mass. ;  John  C.  Kriner,  Stet- 
lersville,  Pa. ;  Thomas  S.  Mallery,  Slier- 
born,  Mass. ;  D.  E.  Warner,  Storrs,  Conn., 
and  R.  G.  Williams,  Barre,  Mass.  All 
judging  will  take  place  on  September  20. 

Classification  for  poultry  will  include 
all  varieties  of  land  and  water  foAvl  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  Standard  of  Perfection  and 
other  varieties  recognized  by  approved 


specialty  clubs.  There  will  be  classes  for 
single  birds  and  old  and  young  pens. 
Poultry  pen  SAveepstake  prizes  have  been 
offered  by  the  Exposition,  and  American 
Poultry  Assoication  specials  have  been 
offered  for  championships  in  the  several 
classes. 

There  Avill  be  a  special  meeting  of  the 
XeAV  England  District,  American  Poultry 
Association,  September  20,  Avhen  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection  will  be  discussed.  Poultry 
sIioav  entries  close  September  1. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Farmers  and  their  families  have  the 
best  opportunity  in  the  Avorld  to  live  in 
surroundings  of  beauty.  There  are  6,812,- 
350  farms  in  this  nation,  according  to 
the  agricultural  census  of  1935,  and  all 
ought  to  be  wonderful  places  in  which  to 
live.  We  knoAv  that  some  have  had  a 
discouraging  time  Avith  droughts  and 
floods.  But  speaking  generally,  farms 
should  be  places  of  beauty. 

“Xatui-e  speaks  a  varied  language”  and 
no  person  living  can  calculate  the  tre¬ 
mendous  value  to  this  nation  of  having 
large  groups  of  its  citizens  live  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  that  is  sane  and  Avholesome. 
The  glories  of  the  field  and  Avood  are  not 
to  be  spoken  of  in  material  terms.  But 
the  heart  and  soul  of  man  is  touched  by 
them.  A  glorious  sunrise  or  gorgeous 
sunset  have  their  oavii  great  values. 

When  nature  does  so  much  for  us,  the 
least  Ave  can  do  is  to  co-operate  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  surroundings  of  our  farm  build¬ 
ings  clean  and  neat.  We  can  have  a 
velvety  green  lawn  for  a  bit  of  restful 


labor.  We  can  have  shrubs  and  trees  and 
floAvers.  It  used  to  be  said  in  NeAV 
Hampshire  that  you  could  judge  a  farmer 
by  his  woodpile  and  the  Avay  he  took 
care  of  his  horses.  Today  we  ought  to 
add  another  yardstick.  There’s  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  jumbled,  piled-up  farm  yard 
Avith  grass  and  Aveeds  groAving  rampantly. 
It  takes  only  a  little  interest  and  effort 
to  have  an  attractive  farm  home. 

Gardens  are  bigger  and  better  than 
ever.  The  depression  has  taught  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  the  lesson  that  the  food 
they  raise,  they  do  not  haxre  to  buy.  Farm 
wives  are  canning  delicious  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  Winter.  More  farmers 
are  raising  their  oavii  meat — a  pig  or  tAVO 
and  a  beef  creature  to  butcher  late  this 
Fall.  It  seems  to  the  Avriter  that  the 
Xortheastern  States  have  proved  tAATo 
things  in  this  depression.  First,  every 
farm  should  provide  an  abundance  of 
good  things  to  eat.  Make  the  farm  give 
the  farm  family  its  living.  Secondly, 
diversified  farming,  as  a  rule,  is  safer  and 
surer  than  one-crop  farming.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  before  1850,  farming  was 
the  chief  interest  of  man.  Since  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution,  farming  has  not  held 
its  own  with  industry.  But  agriculture 
is  still  the  backbone  of  a  nation.  Our 
northeastern  farmers  have  not  only  held 
their  oAAm,  but  they  haAre  been  taxed  to 
assist  the  one-crop  farming  of  the  West 
and  South. 

Too  many  farmers  have  tried  to  imi¬ 
tate  business.  Farming  is  a  business, 
but  it  is  also,  and  primarily,  a  Avay  of 
livi“S-  ir.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


News  from  Maine 

Maine  poultrymen  are  proving  that  it 
is  possible  to  organize  and  operate  a  co¬ 
operative  by  which  they  can  sell  their 
eggs  to  better  advantage.  This  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experiment  tried  in  Augusta 
AA’here  has  been  established  an  egg  can¬ 
dling  and  grading  station.  The  directors 
of  the  neAV  association  are,  W.  8.  Dillon 
East  Vassalboro;  F.  F.  Tabbof,  Gar¬ 
diner  ;  C.  A.  Weed,  Manchester ;  Edgar 
Smith,  Edgecomb;  Albert  Buswell,  Win- 
throp.  Mr.  BusAvell  is  the  manager. 
They  have  contacted  and  sold  eggs  to 
reliable  stores  in  Maine  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  A  truckman  will  collect  the  eggs 
at  the  farms,  delivers  them  to  the  station 
and  then  to  the  retailer.  The  eggs  will 
be  packed  in  selected  cartons  prepared 
by  the  Maine  Development  Commission, 
such  as  Avill  be  used  to  market  other 
Maine  farm  products. 

Following  a  meeting  at  Augusta,  Maine 
milk  producers  Avill  vote  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  Milk  Marketing  Agreement  for 
the  Boston  market.  The  vote  will  be 
secret,  the  associations  voting  for  their 
members  and  the  individual  producers 
voting  separately.  It  Avas  a  lively  hear¬ 
ing  at  Augusta,  attended  by  some  100 
producers.  At  that  meeting  there  Avas  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
milk  producers  as  to  whether  the  present 
situation  would  be  bettered  Avith  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement.  The  meeting  Avas  held 
by  representatives  of  the  AAA  and  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Richard  Lowe  and  Wini¬ 
fred  Pulsifer, .  students 
at  Leavitt  Institute, 
Turner,  Avon  the  cattle- 
judging  contest  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and 
will  represent  Maine  in 
contest  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposi- 
<  ion,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
September.  A  team  from 
East  Corinth  won  the 
poultry  -  judging  contest 
and  the  rafter-cutting 
and  potato-judging  Avas 
Won  by  Washburn. 

Haying  and  hoeing  will 
go  a  1  o  n  g  together  in 
Maine  more  than  usual 
because  of  the  Avet  season. 
There  is  a  big  crop  of  hay 
to  be  cut  and  AA’hile  many 
commenced  early  to  get  a 
better  quality  of  hay, 
there  has  been  much  de¬ 
lay.  The  corn  crop  is  late 
but  will  probably  “get 
there”  before  frosts.  The 
canning  of  string  beans 
and  corn  will  be  delayed 
this  year.  Maine  has 
made  an  increase  in  the 
growing  of  peas  for  can¬ 
ning  in  recent  years. 

The  a  p  p  1  e  crop  in 
Maine  is  not  so  large,  as 
the  blossoms  promised. 
There  has  been  a  “June 
drop”  that  has  reduced 
the  crop  to  some  extent. 
Orchardists  have  given 
their  trees  as  good  spray¬ 
ing  as  possible  under  the 
wet  weather  conditions. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


New  England  Finds  Oxen  Useful 


A  good  yoke  of  two-year-old  Hereford  steers  owned  by  Wyman  Hutchins,  Kenne- 

bunkport,  Maine. 


Photo  by  C.  A.  Lacroix. 

This  pair  of  twin  steers  teas  raised  and  broken  by  fifteen-year-old  Kenneth  Cook ,  of  Belchertown,  Massachusetts. 
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Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


Old  Time  Farming 

The  dairy  flurry  in  Northern  New 
York,  caused  by  the  converting  of  12 
Sheffield  fluid  milk  shipping  plants  into 
condensing  factories,  has  stirred  J.  Leslie 
Craig  to  say  things  that  have  been  rum¬ 
bling  in  his  head  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Craig  owns  a  farm  in  his  native  St. 
Lawrence  County  and  another  in  Madi¬ 
son  County.  He  writes  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Plaindealer  from  which  we  take 
the  following  synopsis : 

The  die  is  cast  for  Northern  New  York 
dairymen.  We  will  now  take  the  price 
fixed  by  the  condensed  milk  companies. 
According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  National  Dairy  Corporation  is  one 
of  the  four  concerns  that  fix  the  weekly 
price  of  cheese  in  the  space  of  15  minutes 
at  Plymouth,  Wis.  This  being  official 
and  authentic,  what  price  can  be  expected 
from  a  subsidiary  of  National  Dairy  for 
condensed  milk  ? 

Are  the  dairymen  of  Northern  New 
York  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the 
monopolistic  steam  roller  crush  the  only 
industry  we  have  worth  while  to  Canton 
and  other  Northern  New  York  towns  out 
of  existence?  No,  we  are  not!  \Ve  are 
going  to  drive  the  monster  out.  Let  us 
return  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
butter. 

St.  Lawrence  County  made  the  dairy 
industry  pay  before  we  thought  of  ship¬ 
ping  milk  to  the  metropolitan  market.  We 
can  do  it  again.  We  did  not  invite  the 
monopolies.  They  came.  Let  them  go 
back.  We  will  return  to  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  and  prosper  as  we  did  before.  1\  e 
attempt  to  produce  too  much  milk.  We 
rely  on  western  mill  feeds.  If  we  would 
only  produce  what  our  farms  can  provide 
in  feeds  and  supplement  with  superphos¬ 
phate  in  our  manure  we  can  build  our 
production  up  to  sufficient  amount  and 
have  more  profit.  Improve  our  pastures, 
grow  soy  beans  in  our  corn  and  by  many 
other  ways  improve  our  agriculture. 

We  can  build  modern,  sanitary  cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  plants,  and  produce  the 
best  products  in  the  world.  Let  us  do 
it  ourselves.  We  can  organize  stock  com¬ 
panies,  take  a  majority  of  the  shares  our¬ 
selves,  and  sell  shares  to  business  men 
whose  success  depends  on  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  community.  If  the  metro¬ 
politan  market  wants  any  of  our  fluid 
milk,  we  will  fix  the  price  for  it.  We 
can  do  it  and  drive  the  money  changers 
from  the  sacred  temple  of  our  homes. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  said,  “You  shall 
not  crucify  labor  on  a  cross  of  gold.” 
Let  us  say  you  shall  not  crucify  the  dairy 
industry  on  the  cross  of  monopolistic  con¬ 
trol.  in  the  old  politican  phrase,  “Let 
us  drive  the  rascals  out.” 


Wise  Words  from  a 
Consumer 

On  July  4,  Miss  Susan  Jenkins  of  the 
Milk  Consumers’  Protective  Committee, 
spoke  at  Boonville  before  a  large  number 
of  dairymen  and  their  families,  explaining 
the  milk  problem  from  the  consumer’s 
angle.  The  following  is  a  partial  abstract 
of  Miss  Jenkin’s  talk : 

“I  am  speaking  to  you  today  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Milk  Consumers  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee — an  organization  of 
48  consumer  organizations,  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  and  clubs,  welfare  agencies 
and  labor  unions,  with  a  basic  member¬ 
ship  of  150,000.  This  organization  has 
been  formed  to  work  for  two  main  goals 
—  (1)  low  cost  milk  for  city  consumers, 
so  that  the  poor  of  our  large  city  can 
buy  it,  and  (2)  an  increase  in  the  price 
paid  to  the  dairy  farmers,  who  are  now 
paid  a  pitifully  small  sum  for  their  milk. 

You  cannot  continue  to  produce  milk, 
which  we  need,  unless  you  get  paid  for  it. 
Nor  can  you  continue  to  take  all  the  care 
and  precautions  which  rigid  health  in¬ 
spection  requires,  if  you  are  not  paid 
enough  for  your  milk.  A  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  good,  safe  milk  for  city  people 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  producer 
is  paid  for  his  work  and  care,  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  remain  in  the  milk  business. 
We  know  that.  So  your  problems  must 
be  solved  for  our  good  as  well  as  yours — 
and  we're  ready  to  give  you  our  support. 

Now.  let’s  look  at  our  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Why  should  we  ask  that  you,  too, 
should  favor  our  tight  for  low-cost  milk? 
Here  are  some  pictures,  and  a  story,  that 
bring  out  facts  that  all  of  you  will  want 
to  know  and  think  about.  Last  year  the 
Consumers  Counsel  of  the  TT.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  published  the  results 
of  a  survey  of  milk  consumption  made  in 
28.960  city  families  of  all  kinds.  They 
found  (1)  The  average  consumption  for 
all  28,996  families  was  2.44  quarts  of 
whole  milk  per  week — less  than  half  of 
the  adequate  standard  of  five  quarts  a 
week,  set  by  nutritionists  as  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  health;  (2)  of  these 
28,966  families,  more  than  two-thirds 
Consumed  less  than  two  quarts  per  person 
weekly ;  4.126  families  reported  that  they 
bought  less  than  one  quart  of  milk  per 


person  weekly ;  529  families  bought  no 
milk  at  all. 

They  found  also  that  the  families  with 
the  lowest  consumption  of  milk  per  per¬ 
son  were  almost  always  the  families  with 
the  largest  number  of  children — the  ones 
who  need  it  most. 

The  third  point  established  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  that  the  greater  the  family  in¬ 
come,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  milk 
which  it  buys. 

These  figures  mean  that  actually  the 
families  that  consume  the  least  milk  rep¬ 
resent  the  greatest  number  of  milk  con¬ 
sumers — and  therefore  the  greatest  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  serious  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  these  children  are  not  getting 
enough  milk,  because  their  parents  can¬ 
not  pay  for  it. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  surplus  milk. 
More  milk  is  needed,  not  less.  And.  more¬ 
over,  the  milk  distributors  net  a  very  fine 
profit  on  these  products  made  from  so- 
called  surplus. 

An  increase  to  the  farmers  must  come 
from  the  distributors’  margin  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  price  to  consumers  must  come 
from  the  same  place.  And  if  this  cannot 
be  done — if  they  cannot  or  will  not  give 
up  part  of  their  profits  to  farmers  and 
consumers  —  then  some  other  method 
must  be  found  of  distributing  milk.  There 
is  as  yet  no  law  in  the  land  which  gives 
Borden  and  Sheffield  and  the  other  large 
distributors  the  right  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  milk — if  they  them¬ 
selves  are  not  capable  of  handling  milk 
efficiently.  And  the  test  of  efficiency  is 
Avhetlier  the  farmers  can  be  paid  enough 
to  warrant  keeping  their  cows,  and  ; 
whether  milk  can  be  offered  to  consumers 
at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay.  For 
milk  is  not  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  necessity.” 


Charges  Milk  Monopoly 

New,  York  dairymen  will  appreciate 
the  great  speech  “Cap”  Culkin  of  the 
Oswego- Jefferson-Madison  Congressional 
District  made  in  Congress  and  epitomized 
fully  in  your  July  17  issue.  Since  it  af¬ 
fects  all  dairy  interests,  it  serves  every 
dairyman  in  the  nation.  While  dairy 
farmers  are  now  discouraged,  this  na¬ 
tional  interest  in  their  problems  gives  us 
a  gleam  of  timely  hope. 

Some  of  us  have  worked  incessantly  for 
years  to  induce  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  and  report  on  this  j 
national  monopoly  in  the  dairy  industry;  ! 
then  to  get  corrective  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  finally  firm  action  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Attorney-General  to  break  up  this  in¬ 
iquitous  monopoly  which  deprives  all 
dairymen  of  a  free,  open  market,  and 
holds  us  right  where  we  ate — down. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports 
clearly  enough  show  that  the  business  is 
trust-dominated,  and  that  the  monopoly 
follows  the  product  through  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  regulates  the  price  she  pays. 
In  this  practice  doorstep  milk  and  cream 
are  intentionally  priced  up  to  the  house¬ 
wife  to  limit  consumption  in  the  fluid 
form,  so  that  the  alleged  surplus  may  be 
converted  into  evaporated  cans  which 
are  selling  at  an  increasingly  high  price 
and  wider  distribution.  Congressman 
Culkin  has  struck  right  into  the  vitals  of 
the  monopoly.  The  Commission  has  prom¬ 
ised  us  more  detailed  investigation  in 
New  York.  In  the  meantime  it  is  onr 
privilege  to  impress  the  administration  to 
break  up  the  huge  dairy  monopoly  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  dairy  products. 

FRANK  N.  DECKER. 


My  5,875  pounds  of  2.7  test  milk  for 
.Tone  brought  a  return  of  $1.48  per  cwt. 
from  a  butter  factory.  After  trucking  and 
rent  of  cans  came  out,  my  net  return  was 
$75.02.  Feed  here  is  $40  per  ton.  Some 
farmers  here  sending  to  Buffalo  dealers 
have  not  been  paid  in  two  months.  The 
Buffalo  dealer  gets  12  cents  per  quart,  or 
$5.64  per  cwt.  That  gives  me  26  cents 
out  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  One  farmer 
here  got  only  $1.10.  We  can’t  live  on 
these  prices.  Why  don’t  you  call  a  strike 
of  all  farmers?  "•  J.  s. 


The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  oBard 
has  cited  five  milk  dealers  to  show  cause 
why  their  licenses  should  not  be  renewed- 
They  are:  B.  R.  Waldron  &  Sons,  Cali- 
fon,  N.  J. ;  Durling  Farms,  Whitehouse, 
N.  J. ;  State  Dairies,  Inc.,  Lebanon,  N. 
J. ;  Port  Murray  Dairy  Co.,  Port  Mur¬ 
ray,  N.  J. ;  and  Raritan  Yalley  Farms, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

The  reason  for  the  action  is  that  these 
dealers  failed  to  pay  minimum  prices  to 
producers  for  milk  purchased  during 
May,  1937. 


Paul  Smith,  Newark  Valley,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  milk  publicity, 
and  Daniel  M.  Frisbie,  of  Schoharie,  as¬ 
sistant  director.  The  appointments  were 
made  by  Holton  V.  Noyes,  State  Com¬ 
mission  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Why  WasteD/3  of  your 
Roof  Coating  Dollars? 


RUTLAND  saves  money  because 

more  material  stays  on 


Remember  this  important  fact  in  buy¬ 
ing  roof  coating.  Actual  tests  show  that 
one-third  the  weight  of  some  roof  coat¬ 
ings  evaporates  within  a  few  hours. 
Buying  such  products  is  like  paying 
good  money  for  cans  one-third  empty. 

Rutland  No -Tar -In  Roof  Coating 
waterproofs  better  because  it  isn’t 
"loaded”  with  solvent.  More  material 
per  gallon  stays  on — > 
forming  a  heavy,  tough 
film  of  asphalt  bound 
together  with  asbestos 
fibres.  There’s  no  tar  in 
Rutland.  Does  not  crawl, 
crack  or  peel. 

Rutland  costs  only 
60fi  a  gallon  in  5  gallon 
cans.  Y ou  can  Rutland- 
ize  your  roof  for  only 


iy2^  to  2£  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal  for  all  roofs 
except  shingles.  Mail  coupon  if  your 
local  dealer  does  not  stock  Rutland. 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Also  makers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plas¬ 
ter,  Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining,  etc. 

P.  S.  For  badly  worn  holes,  around 
flashings,  etc.  —  use  Rutland  No;  4 
Plastic  Cement. 


Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co„  RN9.  Rutland.  Vt. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland 
Roof  Coating. 

Name . R.F.D . 

Town . State . 

No.  of  sq.  ft.  to  be  covered . 

Name  of  local  dealer . . . 


SO  RK 


CLOSING  DATES  FOR 
EXHIBITS 

-  August  10  - 

POULTRY 

-  August  14  - 

FARM  HORSES.  CATTLE. 
SHEEP,  SWINE,  GOATS 

-  August  19  - 

DAIRY.  BUTTER  and 
CHEESE 

-  August  25  - 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS.  FARM 
PRODUCTS.  DOMESTIC  and 
FINE  ARTS.  BOYS  and 
GIRLS  JUDGING  CON¬ 
TESTS.  INDIAN  VILLAGE 

-  August  28  - 

BOYS  and  GIRLS 
AMATEUR 

-  September  4  - 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  aaid 
MACHINERY 


SEPT.  5*h-  -  1Bh 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  1 08  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc-i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Brookings  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
responsible  for  the  information  that  the  United 
State  Treasury  pays  $500,000  a  year  to  press  agents 
for  the  government,  hut  disguised  as  employes  in  the 
departments.  The  report  was  given  out  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  who  is  chairman  of  a  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reorganization.  He  said  this  expenditure 
for  the  promotion  of  the  New  Deal  is  unlawful. 

* 

ISITORS  to  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
September  5-11,  will  find  again  that  popular 
exhibit,  the  “big  cheese.” 

This  is  now  curing  in  its  cloth-lined  frame  at  the 
West  Martinsburg,  Lewis  County,  cheese  factory.  It 
will  weigh  about  six  tons.  The  curd  from  11  North 
Country  cheese  factories  was  poured  into  the  gigan¬ 
tic  cheese  box  on  July  14,  and  the  follower  was 
placed  late  that  night.  The  press  was  screwed  down 
immediately  and  the  seven  weeks  curing  process 
began.  Many  turnings  by  means  of  log  chains  and 
big  pulleys  will  be  necessary  throughout  the  seven 
weeks  that  the  cheese  is  flavoring. 

Building  of  the  cheese  was  supervised  by  Inspector 
W.  C.  Kelsey,  of  Copenhagen,  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
spection  staff  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Inspector  Fred  J.  Hayes,  of  Potsdam,  and 
other  inspectors. 

Other  statistics  about  the  cheese  are  as  follows: 
Hoop.  52  inches  high ;  circumference  of  hoop,  21 
feet;  250  feet  of  cheesecloth  binding  required;  nine 
jack-screws  were  used  in  pressing  curd ;  milk  used, 
day’s  output  from  0,000  cows;  manufactured  in  fac¬ 
tory  owned  by  the  late  Horace  Reese,  of  Lowville, 
original  maker  of  “big  cheeses.” 

We  saw  the  last  big  cheese  cut,  and  found  it  of 
excellent  quality.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  one 
and  two-pound  chunks,  which  were  sold  there  as  cut. 

* 

OST  of  us  look  at  the  broody  hen  as  an  ex¬ 
asperation,  except  when  we  want  to  use  her 
as  an  incubator,  and  are  likely  to  feel  that  she  acts 
like  that  from  “pure  cussedness.” 

Yet  she  means  well  and  is  merely  following  her 
natural  instincts.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the 
broody  habits  can  be  bred  out  of  even  our  heavy 
breeds  to  a  great  extent  by  hatching  from  the  non¬ 
broody  individuals  and  some  have  developed  strains 
of  the  “hatchy”  breeds  nearly  free  from  the  an¬ 
noyance. 

The  great  remedy,  however,  still  remains  the 
broody  coop  or  jail,  a  light  airy  place  in  which  the 
hens  may  be  confined  until  they  “get  over  it.”  Two 
or  three  days  in  the  jail  are  usually  enough.  Now 
and  then  a  hen  will  be  more  persistent.  We  knew 
one  that  insisted  on  sitting  three  weeks,  even  in 
the  broody  coop,  squawking  angrily  when  anyone 
came  near.  She  was  an  excellent  layer,  but  had  two 
broody  spells  during  the  year.  Her  actions  so 
amused  her  owner  that  she  was  kept  until  an  ac¬ 
cident  removed  her  from  the  flock. 

* 

HERE  is  still  time  in  the  North  for  planting 
many  garden  crops,  such  as  string  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  radishes  and  even  early  sweet  corn.  We 
have  gained  more  times  than  lost  in  very  late  corn¬ 
planting.  There  is  always  a  chance  that  frost  may 
not  come  in  September. 

Naturally  such  late  plantings  must  have  good 
treatment,  all  the  plant  food  that  can  be  used,  culti¬ 
vation  and  watering  if  needed. 


ACCORDING  to  government  reports,  the  insect 
crop  of  the  country  is  fully  up  to  normal,  with 
the  exception  of  chinch  bugs,  set  back  by  heavy 
rains. 

Wireworms  have  damaged  potatoes,  tobacco  and 
garden  crops  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  destroying 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  shade-grown  tobacco  on  some 
Connecticut  farms  and  a  great  deal  of  bright-leaf 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina.  The  pale  western  cut- 
,worm  developed  so  extensively  in  North  Dakota 
that  as  high  as  75  percent  of  the  seeded  crops  in 
some  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  are 
ruined.  North  Dakota  and  Utah  suffered  from  beet 
webworm  outbreaks,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Kan¬ 
sas  from  a  garden  webworm  outbreak.  There  were 
bad  armyworm  outbreaks  in  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  the  early  part  of  June.  White  grubs 
have  been  destructive  in  the  East  Central  States, 
from  Ohio  and  Michigan  to  Kansas. 

May  and  June  brought  large  flights  of  the  codling 
moth  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  in  New  York, 
more  than  last  year.  First-generation  moths  de¬ 
veloped  the  second  week  in  June  in  Georgia.  The 
Spring  brood  flight  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  Wash¬ 
ington,  reached  its  peak  the  last  week  in  May — 
about  10  days  later  than  in  1936.  The  eastern  tent 
caterpillar  continued  a  serious  pest  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  rosy  aphid  is 
reported  from  Maine  to  New  York  and  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri.  The 
first-brood  plum  curculio  was  late  in  coming  out 
of  the  ground  this  year.  Practically  all  the  early 
Georgia  peaches  have  been  harvested— too  soon  for 
injury  by  this  pest.  There  are  more  curculios  than 
'usual  in  Mississippi  and  Texas.  Flea  beetles  dam¬ 
aged  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  and  westward  to  North  Dakota. 
New  England  has  more  Mexican  bean  beetles  than  in 
1935  or  1936,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  pea 
'aphid  in  Western  New  York  and  on  Long  Island. 

* 

NCREASING  interest  is  noted  in  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute,  which  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  13. 

Henry  S.  Ortega,  retained  as  manager  for  the 
third  year,  discussed  the  trade  prospect  for  eastern 
apple-growers  this  year,  reviewing  market  statistics 
figured  over  a  five-year  period  which  show,  in  the 
past  two  years,  an  increase  of  almost  50  percent  in 
the  purchase  of  native-grown  apples  by  leading 
chain  and  independent  retail  grocers  through  the 
Institute  territory,  as  well  as  increased  revenue  to 
the  eastern  grower,  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents  a 
bushel.  Further  evidence  of  the  Institute’s  success 
in  reviving  the  apple  industry,  is  the  gain  in  mem¬ 
bership.  It  is  anticipated  that  regional  campaigns 
(current  underway  will  almost  double  the  present 
membership,  enabling  a  proportionate  increase  in 
promotional  efforts  in  educating  the  public  to  know 
their  own  outstanding  native-grown  varieties — such 
as  the  McIntosh,  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy  and  others.  The  slogan,  “Buy  apples  from  your 
neighbors”  has  been  emphasized  in  Institute  cam¬ 
paigns  and  the  method  employed  in  advertising  and 
publicity  has  been  to  stress  the  goodness,  plentiful¬ 
ness  and  economy  of  native  apples. 

John  Lyman,  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  president  of 
the  Institute  since  its  organization,  was  re-elected 
at  the  Springfield  meeting.  James  G.  Case,  of  Sodus, 
N.  Y.,  was  named  vice-president ;  E.  Stuart  Hubbard, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Theodor  Oxholm,  of  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  assistant 
treasurer. 

* 

NE  of  the  popular  departments  of  this  paper 
is  “Ruralisms,”  discussing  the  botany,  char¬ 
acteristics  and  culture  of  flowering  plants  and  other 
ornamentals. 

Interest  in  these  matters  is  increasing  every  year. 
Dooryards  that  formerly  had  only  two  or  three 
shrubs  or  bushes,  and  perhaps  a  small  flower  bed, 
are  now  found  with  borders  and  groups  tastefully 
arranged,  and  often  a  rock  garden  of  great  beauty. 
We  are  becoming  aware  of  the  possibilities  in 
making  the  home  grounds  attractive,  and  home  thus 
a  better  place. 

Sales  of  ornamentals  have  been  much  larger  in 
recent  years.  Nurserymen  who  formerly  paid  no 
attention  to  this  line  of  planting  now  list  a  wide 
range  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  perennials. 
There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  such  common 
flowers  as  zinnias,  phlox,  etc.,  and  seeds  of  these 
better  varieties  are  available  to  all.  Thus  we  may 
have  beds  and  rows  of  choice  zinnias  and  marigolds, 
to  mention  only  two  desirable  annuals,  in  flower 
from  midsummer  until  frost. 

Yes,  to  adapt  a  familiar  expression,  we  are  be¬ 
coming  flower  conscious — a  good  thing  for  us  all. 
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ANY  grafts  made  in  Spring  need  attention  in 
Summer.  F.  II.  Ballou,  apple  expert  at  the 
Ohio  Station,  has  found  that  this  is  specially  true 
in  seasons  like  the  present  when  frequent  rains  have 
supplied  the  trees  with  abundant  moisture.  The 
many  new  shoots  or  “water  sprouts”  may  be 
eliminated  early  in  the  season  by  rubbing  or  break¬ 
ing  them  off  by  hand.  However,  if  removal  is  de¬ 
layed  until  late  June  or  early  July,  the  superfluous 
growths  become  hardened  or  woody  and  so  difficult 
to  detach  by  hand  that  pruning  shears  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  insure  smooth  work. 

Newly  made  grafts  need  ample  space  in  which  to 
develop.  Failure  to  eliminate  undesirable,  compet¬ 
ing  sprouts  which  crowd  closely  about  them  greatly 
delays  or  entirely  prevents  the  desired  healthy  union 
of  scion  with  stock,  the  pushing  out  of  buds,  and 
the  formation  of  branches  of  the  desired  varieties. 

Even  under  favorable  conditions  for  prompt  start¬ 
ing  of  buds  and  vigorous  growth  of  new  wood,  newly 
set  grafts  are  subject  to  injury  and  destruction  by 
Attacks  of  twig  or  fireblight.  Attacks  by  green 
aphides  and  the  usual  presence  of  baeteria-carrying 
ants  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  infection  by 
blight.  The  addition  of  three-fourths  pint  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  40)  to  each  100  gallons  of 
the  regular  spray  solution  will  be  helpful  in  com¬ 
bating  green  aphides  when  these  destructive  plant 
lice  first  appear  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of 
new  grafts. 

* 

THE  story  of  that  auction  market  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  on  our  first  page  this  week  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 

The  development  of  such  a  market  is  no  accident 
or  mushroom  growth  affair.  Plenty  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  has  gone  into  this  project  in  order  to  get  it 
established  on  the  basis  of  sufficient  quantity  to  in¬ 
terest  buyers,  dependable  quality  and  financial 
soundness.  Any  lack  in  these  lines  or  a  letting 
down  of  the  standards,  even  slightly,  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous. 

Of  course  such  a  market  would  lie  possible  only 
in  a  large  producing  area,  such  as  Cumberland 
County,  N.  J.  Visitors  to  this  State  are  surprised 
to  note  the  volume  of  fruit  and  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion,  as  they  have  heard  of  New  Jersey  mainly  as  a 
seashore  resort  section.  It  is  all  of  this  and  in 
addition  a  great  farm  State. 

* 

AUGUST  2  a  Federal  Agricultural  Department 
ruling  will  be  in  effect  governing  futures  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  following  commodities :  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
grain  sorghums,  rye,  barley,  flaxseed,  rice,  cotton, 
butter,  eggs,  potatoes  and  mill  feed. 

The  new  regulations  require  futures  commission 
merchants  and  exchange  members  to  report  upon  the 
Volume  of  trading  in  each  commodity  on  each  ex¬ 
change  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of  open  con¬ 
tracts  in  various  futures.  The  grain  trade  has  been 
making  such  reports  since  1922  but  traders  in  cot¬ 
ton,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes  and  mill  feeds  will  have 
to  make  such  reports  hereafter. 

The  handling  of  customers’  funds  by  futures  com¬ 
mission  merchants  is  prescribed  by  the  new  regu¬ 
lations.  Futures  commission  merchants  cannot  use 
the  net  equity  (profit  on  a  trade)  of  one  customer 
to  carry  the  trades  or  to  affect  the  net  deficit 
flosses)  of  himself  or  any  other  customer.  For  the 
first  time  dealers  in  the  cash-grain  trade  holding  or 
controlling  200,000  bushels  in  any  one  future  have  to 
report  weekly  their  net  long  or  net  short  cash-grain 
position. 


Brevities 

Plenty  of  good  “hay  days”  the  first  week  in  July. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  in  this  coun¬ 
try  runs  on  the  average  between  17  and  18  pounds. 

Tobacco  culture  is  increasing  in  China  and  Japan, 
more  than  240,000  acres  being  in  the  crop  this  year. 

Wheat  rust  is  reported  unusually  bad  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  particularly  on  the  varieties  Mar¬ 
quis,  Ceres  and  Reward. 

“The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield  :  the  Lord  will  give 
grace  and  glory :  no  good  thing  will  be  withhold  from 
them  that  walk  uprightly.” 

Many  are  finding  that  on  eastern  lands  the  first 
seeding  of  Alfalfa  may  well  have  a  mixture  of  Timothy 
or  other  grasses.  It  may  help  avoid  Winter  heaving 
of  the  young  Alfalfa. 
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Dairy  Farmers  Threaten  Strike 

DAIRY  farmers  of  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin  and 
Clinton  counties  in  Northern  New  York  have 
appointed  a  strike  committee  as  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  prices  for  milk  by  the  Sheffield  Con- 
den  sery  Company,  Inc. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  recently  leased  12 
plants  in  these  three  counties  to  the  eondensery 
company  to  take  effect  August  1.  Explanation  is 
made  that  Sheffield  Farms  Company  does  not  need 
the  milk  as  a  normal  reserve.  The  company  recently 
sold  an  equal  number  of  plants  in  Northern  New 
York  to  other  dealers  and  farm  organizations. 

Farmers  have  been  holding  meetings  in  these 
counties,  largely  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  which  Archie  Wright,  Ogdensburg,  is 
president.  The  farmers  have  demanded  a  price  of 
$1.55  per  cwt.  for  3-percent  milk,  with  the  customary 
butterfat  differentials,  and  fluid  prices  when  used 
for  fluid  consumption,  and  voted  to  withhold  their 
milk  unless  their  demands  are  granted.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  utilize  cheese  and  butter  factories  and  to 
make  a  survey  of  all  facilities  for  the  marketing 
of  their  milk. 

The  producers  of  these  plants  have  been  members 
ol'  the  Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative  Association, 
but  automatically  lose  their  membership  when  they 
no  longer  supply  Sheffield  Farms  Company.  The  as¬ 
sociation,  however,  proposed  to  amend  its  by-laws 
to  allow  these  producers  to  remain  members  and 
authorize  the  association  to  act  as  their  bargain¬ 
ing  agent.  In  the  meetings,  however,  the  Union 
members  specifically  voted  to  sign  no  more  contracts 
with  Sheffield,  nor  to  be  represented  by  that  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  eondenseries  are  to  open  August  1.  On  July 
31,  meetings  will  be  held  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  strike  will  be  called.  The  leased  plants  for 
condensing  milk  are  located  at  Canton,  Heuvelton, 
Rensselaer  Falls,  Lisbon,  Ilermon,  Chateaugay, 
Cherubusco,  Constable,  Malone,  Ellenberg,  Cadyville 
and  Harkness. 


Rest  for  a  Good  Man 

JOSEPH  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  Majority  Lead¬ 
er  of  the  Senate,  died  unexpectedly  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  14  in  his  apartment  near  the  Capitol  in 
Washington.  He  was  alone  when  stricken  by  a 
heart  attack.  The  tributes  of  his  associates  in  both 
parties  indicate  that  Senator  Robinson  was  a  man 
of  attractive  personality,  a  capable  leader,  a  greater 
legislator  and  a  faithful  friend.  When  Justice  Van 
Devanter  recently  resigned  he  was  promptly  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
was  known  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  have 
the  appointment,  and  while  it  is  not  known  that  he 
had  any  commitment,  it  was  the  feeling  in  Congress 
and  in  Administration  circles  that  he  would  get  the 
place  on  the  highest  court  in  the  nation. 

Of  recent  years  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as  leader  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  to  pilot  President  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  legislation  through  the  Senate.  Being 
himself  a  conservative,  it  is  said  that  he  had  no 
heart  in  much  of  the  legislation  that  his  position 
required  him  to  promote.  It  is  believed  that  this 
caused  him  great  physical  and  mental  strain,  which 
affected  his  general  health  and  particularly  his 
heart.  The  great  test  of  his  loyalty  to  party  and 
lo  his  position  as  leader,  often  in  conflict  with  his 
personal  convictions,  came  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  threw  the  first  court-packing  bill  into  his  lap. 
When  this  bill  failed  of  popular  support,  the  amend¬ 
ed  bill  now  before  the  Senate  renewed  and  inten¬ 
sified  the  strain.  A  strenuous  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  majority 
leader. 

The  sudden  death  of  Senator  Robinson  came  as  a 
shock  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  To  many 
it  took  the  form  of  a  national  tragedy.  President 
Roosevelt  had  insisted  on  holding  the  Congress  in 
Washington  during  the  Summer  to  pass  his  court 
bill.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  his  party  vigorously 
opposed  it.  Many  of  them  had  just  made  telling 
speeches  against  the  bill.  On  the  day  before  Sena¬ 
tor  Robinson’s  death,  Congressman  Hatton  Sumner, 
of  Texas,  a  Democrat,  and  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  was  cheered  by  members  of 
the  House  when  he  said  the  bill  would  never  reach 
the  floor  of  the  House,  if  lie  could  prevent  it.  He 
made  a  homely,  common  sense  speech  which  had 
marked  effect.  This,  together  with  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate,  seemed  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  court 
bill.  Being  a  man  of  a  serious  disposition,  many 
of  his  associates  in  the  Senate,  believe  that  the 
strain  on  Senator  Robinson  became  intense  and  that 


he  died  a  martyr  to  an  unfortunate  senes  of  loyalty. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  Senator  Robinson, 
President  Roosevelt  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Bark¬ 
ley  accusing  the  opponents  of  the  court  bill  of  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  bereavement  to  further  their 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  himself  encroaching 
on  the  period  of  grief  by  insisting  on  the  passage 
of  his  bill. 

The’  Senate  adjourned  until  Wednesday  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  when  by  a  secret  ballot  Senator  Bark¬ 
ley  of  Kentucky  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Senate 
over  Senator  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  37. 

In  the  mentime  Governor  Lehman  of  New  York 
came  out  publicly  in  an  open  letter  requesting  Sen¬ 
ator  Wagner  of  New  York  to  vote  against  the  court¬ 
packing  bill,  which  he  said  was  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  Right  Reverend  William  T. 
Manning,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  New  York,  wrote  the  Senator  to  the  same  effect, 
and  finally  eight  Senators  who  had  not  previously  an¬ 
nounced  their  intentions,  declared  they  would  vote 
to  recommit  the  court  bill.  This  gives  the  opposi¬ 
tion  a  clear  majority  and  at  this  writing  it  seems 
certain  that  the  court  bill  will  be  defeated  by  a 
direct  vote  or  by  some  sort  of  a  “face-saving” 
gesture. 

Whatever  has  been  the  President’s  purpose  his 
court  bill  is  the  most  serious  attack  on  individual 
freedom  ever  made  in  America.  If  adopted  it  would 
be*  a  death  blow  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  make  the  judgments  of  the  courts  subject  to 
his  will  alone.  Dictators  and  despots  need  no  judges. 
They  make,  interpret  and  enforce  the  laws.  But  a 
democracy  cannot  exist  without  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  courts.  Make  them  subject  to  one  man  or  to  a 
party  majority  and  no  man’s  life  or  property  would 
be  safe.  American  independence  and  freedom  would 
no  longer  exist. 

The  experience  renews  our  confidence  and  our 
hope  in  American  freedom  and  liberty.  It  was  the 
ablest  men  in  the  President’s  own  party  who  defied 
him,  and  put  loyalty  to  the  country  and  to  their 
oath  of  office  ahead  of  devotion  to  a  political  leader 
or  to  political  party.  It  was  a  fine  exhibition  of 
patriotism. 

If  the  sobering  influence  of  his  death  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  end  of  the  court-packing  bill,  Senator 
Robinson  has  not  died  in  vain.  Myriads  of  men  and 
women  who  hold  life  dear  would  gladly  volunteer  to 
give  it  up  to  save  our  great  American  charter  of 
Liberty. 


Why  Not  Be  Consistent? 

THE  State  Board  of  Health  has  banned  the  use 
of  both  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  raw  milk  in  com¬ 
munities  of  10,000  to  15,000  in  New  York  State.  The 
communities  effected  include :  Herkimer,  Little  Falls, 
Oneida,  Oneonta,  Johnson  City,  Plattsburg,  Glen 
Cove,  Floral  Park,  Hempstead,  Lynbrook,  Rockville 
Center,  Valley  Stream,  Hudson,  Renssalaer,  Fulton, 
Port  Jervis,  Johnstown,  Beacon  and  Massena.  Ton- 
awanda,  Mamaroneck  and  Saratoga  are  included 
by  their  ordinances  from  use  of  Grade  A  and  Grade 
B  raw  milk. 

We  wish  we  could  convince  the  State  Health  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  as  meticulous  about  the  hygienic 
qualities  of  milk  and  cream  coming  from  out-of- 
State  sources  as  they  are  about  the  milk  produced 
within  the  State. 

IIow  about  the  hygienic  quality  of  the  milk,  cream 
and  other  materials  that  come  into  the  State  for  ice 
cream  uses  from  all  parts  of  the  earth?  Is  it  more 
healthful  than  the  milk  and  cream  that  can  be  de¬ 
livered  to  consumers  in  local  villages  where  it  is 
clean,  cool  and  fresh  within  an  hour  or  two  from 
the  cow? 


Milk  Net  Price  at  the  Farm 

On  page  515  you  quoted  $1.17  cash  basic  price  for 
May  milk,  paid  by  the  Dairyman’s  League,  subject  to 
differentials.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  since  shown  me 
his  return  from  the  League  for  91*4  cents  net  per 
cwt.  at  201-210-mile  zone,  3.5  test. 

Here  are  the  exact  figures :  3,275  pounds  of  milk, 
3.45  fat  test ;  plant  differential  10c,  zone  pool  return 
per  cwt.  $1,345,  amount  $44.05. 

Deductions :  Can  rent  30c ;  hauling  to  plant  $3.27 ; 
plant  $S.18 ;  certificates  $2.29 ;  total  $14.04,  or  42c 
per  cwt.  The  check  was  $30.01,  or  91.5c  per  cwt.,  or 
28c  less  than  the  butter  price  for  the  same  month. 

This  producer  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  figure  out 
his  net  return  before.  This  time  he  did  so  in  detail. 
His  figures  show  that  the  League  deductions  from  his 
milk  check  for  eight  years  would  have  paid  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  all  his  present  debts.  Instead  he  has  lost 
eight  years’  hard  work  in  addition  to  the  $2,000  he  had 
to  start  with. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  even 
the  self-appointed  farm  leaders  in  supporting  this  cen¬ 
tralized  scheme  of  farm  exploitation.  john  anderson. 

New  York. 


The  Farm  Interest  Rate 

N  JULY  13,  the  House  of  Representatives  over¬ 
rode  President  Roosevelt's  veto  of  a  bill  to 
extend  for  one  year  the  3  Vo -percent  interest  rate  on 
Federal  Land  Bank  loans  to  farmers.  The  vote  was 
260  to  98.  The  final  fate  of  the  bill  now  depends  on 
the  Senate,  but  debate  on  the  Court  Bill  has  blocked 
a  vote  for  the  present  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
<3% -percent  rate  was  put  into  effect  in  1933  for 
five  years. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  vetoed  bill,  the  3 ^-percent 
rate  would  be  continued  one  year  and  in  1939  ad¬ 
vanced  to  4  percent.  The  short-term  Land  Bank 
commissioner  loans  would  be  reduced  from  5  to  4 
percent  for  the  two  years. 

The  President’s  reason  for  the  veto  was  that  the 
farm  emergency  was  over,  and  that  a  continuance 
of  the  low  rate  would  tend  to  upset  the  budget¬ 
balancing  plan.  Marvin  Jones,  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  said  he  could  not  go 
along  with  the  President  because  the  interest  rate 
is  as  high  now  as  farmers  can  pay. 


Columbia  County,  New  York  Notes 

The  cows  listed  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Report  in  the 
July  3  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  tested  by  the 
RoelifF  Jansen  Agricultural  students.  R.  W.  Lawrence, 
of  Hillsdale  was  their  teacher  in  this  work.  Their  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  agriculture, 
and  are  not  considered  official  by  breed  associations. 
The  Roeliff  Jansen  High  School  students  who  test 
these  cows  are  graded  on  the  work  as  they  would  be  on 
any  other  subject.  The  20  herds  and  302  cows  men¬ 
tioned  were  tested  by  these  students. 

The  cows  tested  by  the  licensed  tester.  Fred  Newell, 
for  May  for  the  Columbia  County  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  included  39  herds  and  1.107  cows. 
The  high  cow  for  milk  and  fat  was  Beauty  Dutehland 
Veeman  1876765,  owned  by  Miller  &  Sons  of  Copake. 
She  had  been  fresh  88  days  and  produced  2,935  pounds 
of  milk  and  88.1  pounds  of  fat  for  the  month.  The  high 
herd  average,  owned  by  Peter  Bertram  of  Nassau,  was 
1,240  pounds  of  milk,  and  49.8  pounds  of  fat. 

In  June  two  new  dairies  started  testing.  They  are 
owned  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Place  of  Gallatin  and  H.  L. 
O’Brien  of  Ancramdale.  Membership  in  the  Columbia: 
County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  has  now 
passed  the  40  mark.  The  herd  owned  by  Peter  Ber¬ 
tram  of  Nassau  again  had  the  high  average  for  18 
cows,  none  dry.  part  three-time  milking.  His  record 
for  June  is  1.332  pounds  of  milk  and  54.4  pounds  of 
fat  average.  One  of  his  grade  Holsteins  was  high  cow 
for  fat  in  .Tune,  producing  87.2  pounds  of  fat  from 
2,028  pounds  of  milk.  The  high  cow  for  milk  is  War¬ 
ner  Moore’s  old  registered  Holstein,  Queen  Colantha ; 
she  produced  87.5  pounds  of  milk  on  two-time  milking 
with  a  total  of  2.619  pounds  for  June.  This  Warner 
Moore  herd  is  a  Ghent  herd. 

At  the  annual  banquet,  held  June  12,  members  having 
cows  that  produced  2.000  pounds  of  fat  or  over  in  not 
more  than  five  consecutive  lactations,  were  presented 
with  a  certificate.  Those  who  received  one  certificate 
each  were  :  Fireman’s  Home,  Hudson ;  Peter  Bertram. 
Nassau ;  Howard  Woodnutt,  Millerton.  The  Arrighi 
Farms.  East  Chatham,  received  two  certificates.  The 
highest  record  cow  in  the  association  for  the  year, 
June.  1936-1937.  is  owned  by  Waldorf  Farms  of  North 
Chatham.  She  is  Waldorf  Lindy  Lou  254926.  a  nine- 
year-old  registered  Guernsey.  ‘She  produced  13,500 
pounds  of  milk  and  690.2  pounds  of  fat  on  three-time 
milking. 

George  Huson  of  Claverack  sold  four  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys  to  Hamildean  Farm  of  North  Hillsdale. 
O.  S.  Jansen  of  Walkill  sold  a  young  registered  Holstein 
bull  to  Henry  Allen  and  Sons  of  Stuyvesant.  This  bull 
is  rich  in  the  blood  of  the  famous  old  sire  Sir  Pietertji 
Ormsby  Mercedes  37th  and  from  a  two-year-old  now 
making  500  pounds  of  fat. 

Strawberry  growers  paid  three  cents  per  quart  for 
picking  in  several  instances.  Baskets  and  crates  were 
furnished  one  grower  by  the  buyer  who  paid  $4.25  to 
$4.75,  price  depending  on  condition  and  size  of  fruit. 
Grower  trucked  the  fruit  about  five  miles  to  a  delivery 
point.  One  grower  peddled  his  at  15  cents  per  quart 
basket.  Haying  is  in  full  swing.  Past  hot  weather 
helped  it  along.  e.  a.  k. 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  in  the 
203 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  June,  are  as  follows:  Per  100  lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn . $2.29  $0,487 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  1.50  .0319 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.41  .03 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co.-op.  Assn . 1.40  .029 

Lowville  Prod.  Dairy  Co-op .  1.30  .0276 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.13  ,024 


Join  The  Milk  Committee  Now! 

UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


E 

Milk  Committee  Membership 

l  I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
I  Milk  Committee  and  pledge  myself  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  its  plan  which  gives  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price 
i  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they  produce. 

■  Name . 

i 

|  P.  O . 

«  Plant . . . 

i 

I 
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This  and  That 

A  subscriber  tried  the  recipe  “Canned 
Cherries  Without  Cooking,”  but  found 
that  the  cherries  worked.  Has  anyone 
else  had  experience  with  this  recipe? 

* 

When  you  send  in  good  recipes  or 
other  items  won't  you  always  give  your 
name  and  address,  so  that  we  can  thank 
you  properly?  We  won't  print  the  name 
if  you  don't  want  us  to,  but  with  some¬ 
thing  like  300.000  subscribers  a  letter 
signed  simply  “R.  N.-Y.”  subscriber  does 
not  give  us  much  of  a  clue. 

Bachelors  are  taking  cooking  lessons 
in  a  famous  cooking  school,  and  why  not? 
If  they  live  alone  they  will  like  it  better 
if  they  know  how  to  cook,  and  when  they 
marry  they  will  be  model  husbands  !  Per¬ 
haps  we  will  give  you  some  of  their 
recipes  sometime,  along  with  those  of 
our  husband  readers. 

A  little  series  of  handy-size  recipe 
books  which  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers  has  just  come  to  our  attention. 
Among  them  are  114  Cheese  Recipes ;  100 
Salads ;  Egg  Specialties ;  Fruit  Salad 
Hand  Book;  100  low-Cost  Summer  Rec¬ 
ipes  and  Puddings  and  Ice  Creams.  The 
price  is  three  for  $1,  and  they  can  be 
ordered  from  The  Dahls,  Haviland  Road, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Even  on  a  very  hot  day  there  is  a 
fascination  about  the  housewares  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  store.  The  salad  bowls 
in  gay  colors,  china,  glass  and  wood,  all 
suggest  cool  possibilities.  Refreshment 
sets  of  all  sorts  in  their  carriers  or  on 
special  matching  trays  could  go  right  out 
under  the  “family  tree”  on  a  hot  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  gadget  bar  makes  you  stop, 
look  and  wonder  “what  next?”  Coolers 
and  thermos  bottles  put  joy  into  living 
in  Summer. 

* 

Dishes  have  gone  colorful  in  a  big 
way.  Some  of  the  breakfast  sets  shown 
are  in  Scotch  plaid  designs,  and  others 
quite  different  in  design  from  what  we 
have  been  used  to  seeing. 

>1= 

If  you  still  have  to  think  of  a  gift  for 
a  bride  some  of  the  pieces  of  aluminum 
gift-ware,  that  looks  quite  elegant  and 
doesn't  tarnish  or  spot  or  show  finger 
marks,  might  be  just  what  she  wants. 
Chrome-ware,  too,  is  good  and  doesn't 
cost  a  great  deal.  C.  u.  W. 


4-H  Club  Notes 

Glenn  Feistel  of  Champion,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  4-H  Club  Congress 
held  in  Ithaca  the  end  of  June.  He  was 
also  a  delegate  from  New  York  State  to 
the  National  Congress  of  4-H  Clubs  in 
Washington  June  1G-23,  the  fifth  time  a 
delegate  has  been  named  from  J efferson 
County. 

Other  State  officers  elected  were : 
Leonard  Wyant  of  Modena,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Elsie  Moore  of  Danby,  secretary; 
Gertrude  Scott  of  Broome  County,  treasur¬ 
er,  and  Helen  Wires  of  Potsdam,  editor- 
in-chief.  Miss  Helen  Ferry,  retiring 
president,  of  Delaware  County,  Frank 
Shafer  of  Walden  and  May  Gade  of 
Altamont  were  named  to  the  executive 
board. 


In  sending  in  news  of  the  Busy  Beaver 
Club  of  Three  Rivers,  N.  Y.,  of  which  she 
is  leader,  Mrs.  Mina  Stephenson  also 
gives  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
beginning  of  4-H  club  work.  She  says : 

“It  was  generally  accepted,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country,  that  the  country 
youths  should  be  educated  to  fit  them  for 
occupations  such  as  farming,  homemak¬ 
ing,  community  life  and  citizenship.  As 
this  developed  the  thinking  people  began 
to  see  a  need  for  special  training  for 
these  occupations. 

“In  April,  1937,  our  little  Busy  Beav¬ 
ers  Club,  of  Three  Rivers,  N.  Y.,  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  six  girls.  They 
immediately  began  their  sewing  project 
by  covering  with  cloth,  cardboard  boxes 
in  which  their  sewing  and  sewing  equip¬ 
ment  is  kept.  The  girls  had  a  choice  of 
making  a  luncheon  set,  apron,  laundry 
bag  or  towels.  Gardening  and  canning 
were  also  offered  the  girls.  The  interest 
of  the  4-H  members  is  held  through  their 
participation  in  the  business  meetings ; 
games  after  their  work  is  completed,  and 
occasional  parties  on  special  holidays. 
The  interest  of  the  girls  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  (although  we  only  had  seven 
months  to  complete  a  year’s  work)  after 
three  months’  work  they  have  completed 
one  project  and  are  well  started  on  their 
.  second  and  third  projects.  Each  year 
i  every  4-H  member  chooses  three  projects 
;  to  complete  within  a  year.  These  are 
:  done  under  a  leader  who  goes  to  a  lead¬ 
er's  training  conference  for  suggestions. 

|  Personally  I  think  that  the  children 
r  could  get  no  better  training  to  help  them 
;  on  the  road  to  success  than  through  a 
|  4-H  club.” 


Adventure 


It  may  be  I  shall  never  pass  It  may  be  I  shall  never  see 

Down  some  queer,  vivid  foreign  street,  A  Chinese  junk  with  purple  sail. 

Nor  hear  the  temple  gongs  of  beaten  brass  Drifting  upon  a  quiet,  greenish  sea. 
Above  the  heavy  tread  of  many  feet.  Drifting  beneath  a  sunset,  cold  and  pale. 

Yet  shall  I  be  content  with  only  this : 

To  feel  a  little  child  clasping  my  hand. 

To  go  adventuring  in  that  child’s  heart — 

Some  day,  to  understand. 

— Eleanor  C.  Johnson, 

From  Cornell  Columns,  Sept.  ’26. 

Frocks  That  Flatter ! 

4384  —  Slenderizing-  Chic  for 
the  Smart  Matron.  Designed 
for  sizes  16  to  20  and  34  to 
36.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 


9882 — Frills  Enhance  a  Dainty 
Wash  Frock.  Designed  for  sizes 
14  to  20  and  32  to  42.  Size  16 
requires  3*4  yds.  36-in.  fabric. 
4413 — Go  Sporting  in  this  Trim 
Shirtwaister!  Designed  for  sizes 
14  to  20  and  32  to  44,  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3 y2  yd.s  36-in.  fabric. 
Price  of  patterns  15  cents  each. 


4413 


Good 

There  always  comes  a  time  when  there 
is  need  of  one  or  more  ice  bags.  A  very 
practical  one  can  be  made  in  a  jiffy  from 
a  square  of  kitchen  oil  cloth.  Put  ice  on 
oiled  side,  gather  edges  together  and  tie 
securely.  There  you  are !  Lacking  oil 
cloth,  try  a  section  of  an  inner  tube.  One 
end  can  be  sealed  with  rubber  cement  and 
the  other  tied.  M.  E.  c. 

Oil-Burning 


Ideas 

Many  housewives  weigh  their  bread 
dough.  By  weighing,  the  bread  is  all 
ready  to  come  out  of  the  oven  at  once, 
saving  guess  work. 

I've  tried  “Calling  All  Husband’s” 
cake  recipe,  which  proved  good.  I'm  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  a  husband  who  can  get 
a  meal.  He  often  gets  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning.  MRS.  J.  H. 

Refrigerator 


Above  —  Oil  Tanlc  and  Burners. 
Left  —  Food  Storage  Space  and 
Freezing  Unit. 


Those  farm  families  who  do  not  have 
access  to  electricity  from  high  lines  or 
individual  electric  plants  can  still  have 
mechanical  refrigeration  through  the  use 
of  that  old  stand-by,  kerosene,  regardless 
of  the  supply  of  natural  ice. 

This  type  of  refrigerator  operates  on 
the  principle  that  when  any  liquid 
changes  to  a  vapor  it  absorbs  heat,  just 
as  the  human  skin  is  cooled  by  the 
evaporation  of  perspiration. 


In  one  well-known  type  the  oil  burn¬ 
ers  are  actually  in  operation  only  two 
hours  or  less  out  of  every  24.  but  this 
is  long  enough  to  keep  the  refrigerator 
at  the  required  low  temperature  during 
the  rest  of  the  time.  The  whole  equip¬ 
ment  is  inexpensive  to  operate,  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  in  order,  and  the  food 
space  is  ample  for  the  needs  of  most 
farm  families.  The  racks  on  the  door 
give  added  storage  space. 


July  31,  1937 

The  Thrashers  Are  Coming 

Here,  where  the  harvest  is  likely 
to  last  two  or  three  weeks  with  10  or 
12  men  to  feed,  it  is  oftentimes  hard 
to  find  a  girl  to  help  in  the  kitchen,  ana 
it  is  a  great  help  to  plan  ahead  of  time. 
Early  in  the  Spring  fruits  and  fruit 
juices  that  have  been  canned  in  the  Fall 
are  made  into  jellies  and  preserves  and 
a  good  supply  of  hand  towels  and  dish 
towels  are  hemmed  and  ready. 

Brown,  navy  and  butter  beans  are 
cooked  and  canned  by  cold-pack  method 
ready  to  be  opened  and  served  in  any  way 
one  chooses.  Menus  are  made  out,  and 
groceries  are  bought  at  one  time,  as  one 
can  usually  buy  things  a  little  cheaper  in 
large  quantities. 

All  ornaments  about  the  house  which 
require  extra  cleaning  are  put  way.  Oil¬ 
cloth  covers  are  placed  on  the  dining 
table  and  buffet.  No  more  washing  is 
done  at  this  time  than  is  needed.  When 
the  men  come  I  arrange  a  place  near  the 
well  where  they  can  wash,  providing 
towels,  pans,  soap,  glass  and  combs. 

In  doing  my  baking  I  usually  serve 
fruit  pie  one  day  and  bake  the  pie  shells 
to  be  used  for  soft  pies  the  next  day  at 
the  same  time.  The  same  forenoon  I 
bake  a  cake  large  enough  to  serve  two 
meals.  In  this  way  I  can  do  all  the 
cooking  on  the  oilstove  very  nicely  the 
next  day. 

For  the  noon  and  evening  meal  I  usual¬ 
ly  have  two  or  three  vegetables,  a  salad, 
meat,  pickles  or  relish,  jelly  or  preserves, 
pie  for  dinner  and  cake  or  cookies  with 
fruit  or  pudding  for  supper.  I  prepare 
as  much  of  the  evening  meal  as  I  can  in 
the  morning  and  can  usually  get  supper 
in  less  than  an  hour. 

I  serve  coffee  at  noon  and  a  cold  drink 
for  supper. 

After  the  dishes  are  done  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  I  set  the  table  for  breakfast,  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  a  clean  cloth.  Coffee  is  pre¬ 
pared  ready  to  boil.  Bacon  is  sliced  or 
other  meat  fixed  ready  to  cook.  Break¬ 
fast  food  is  placed  in  the  pan  if  it  is  to 
be  cooked.  Flour,  salt,  baking  powder 
and  shortening  are  mixed  for  biscuits,  or 
if  I  am  having  cakes,  the  dry  ingredients 
are  sifted  and  are  ready  to  be  mixed 
with  the  liquid.  Thus  I  can  have  a  well- 
cooked  breakfast  by  six  or  six  thirty. 

In  planning  my  work  in  this  way  I 
can  have  the  afternoon  to  rest  or  to  go 
to  town  for  supplies.  A  little  work  ahead 
of  time  saves  many  steps  and  worry 
later  on.  mbs.  f.  e.  u. 


The  Home  Medicine  Chest 

Do  you  know  that  medicine  may  be¬ 
come  stale  or  even  injurious  if  kept  too 
long?  This  change  may  be  brought 
about  by  evaporation  or  as  a  result  of  a 
chemical  change  in  the  medicine  itself. 

It  is  always  the  best  policy  to  discard 
any  prescribed  medicine  after  an  illness. 
If  saved  for  another  time  it  may  become 
stale  and  chances  are  the  illness  may  not 
be  the  same  type  at  all. 

Iodine  burn  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
old  iodine  which  perhaps  has  stood  in 
the  house  indefinitely.  Upon  standing, 
the  alcohol  it  contains  gradually  evapo¬ 
rates  causing  the  solution  to  become  too 
concentrated.  Iodine,  a  344  per  cent  so¬ 
lution,  should  be  purchased  frequently 
and  in  small  quantities. 

Disinfectants  and  antiseptics,  too,  may 
lose  their  power  through  evaporation  or 
chemical  changes,  becoming  useless*  or 
actually  injurious  to  the  tissue  they 
should  protect.  Salves,  particularly  those 
recommended  for  nasal  passages,  should 
be  carefully  and  tightly  covered,  lest  they 
become  hiding  places  for  germs  which 
may  actually  cause  disease  the  next  time 
the  salve  is  applied. 

All  containers  of  medicine  should  be 
correctly  labeled.  So,  if  a  label  is  lost  it 
is  best  to  destroy  that  particular  bit  of 
medicine  rather  than  take  a  chance  on 
memory  serving  one  faithfully.  Those 
medicines  which  are  poisonous  should  be 
marked  “Poison”  in  large  red  letters  and 
stored  well  out  of  reach  of  children's 
hands.  One  should  never  take  medicine 
from  a  bottle  taken  from  the  medicine 
cabinet  in  the  dark.  In  the  darkness,  or 
all  too  often  under  the  pressure  of  the 
excitement  attending  an  emergency,  one 
may  make  a  serious  mistake.  To  further 
safeguard  against  this  possibility  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  run  a  needle  through  the 
cork  of  each  bottle  marked  “Poison.” 

If  your  medicine  chest  is  cluttered  with 
empty  bottles  and  cardboard  boxes,  the 
prescription  numbers  of  which  you  wish 
to  keep  for  refilling,  remove  the  label 
from  the  bottle,  or  cut  out  the  top  of 
the  box  containing  the  label  and  slip 
these  into  an  envelope  which  may  be 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  door  by 
means  of  a  thumb  tack.  Useless  con¬ 
tainers  may  be  discarded,  leaving  needed 
room  on  the  shelves.  An  index  may  be 
made  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  giving 
the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
medicine  is  presqribed  and  the  particular 
ailment  for  which  it  is  intended,  z.  n. 
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GOOD  LUCK 

Jar  Rubbers 


•For  2  5  years  canningexperts 
and  demonstrators  every¬ 
where  have  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  Good  Luck  Jar 
Rubbers  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Millions  of  home 
canners  insist  upon  them 
every  season.  More  sold 
than  any  other  kind.  Widest 
sealing  surface  of  any  jar 
ring  made.  Absolutely  safe. 
10c  a  dozen.  3  dozen  for  25c. 
Ask  for  them  by  name .  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct. 

HOME  CANNERS*  TEXT¬ 
BOOK  10c 

Follow  approved  canning  instruc¬ 
tions.  Get  1937  edition  of  our 
popular  textbook.  Complete.  Re¬ 
liable.  80  pages  of  recipes,  new 
methods,  etc.  With  free  supply  of 
12  dozen  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Send  today. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason, 
Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas  Whole- 
fruit  and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth  Mason 
Jars  are  th $  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 

&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


•‘Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  KousekeepitUfc 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChcm.  Wlcs.  Patchoguc.N.Y. 


Tuipntv-fnur  hour  service,  roii  fu- 

*  **  machine  Developed  and  your 

choice  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional  Bromide 
Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finerfotos  or 
(3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in  oil) 
enlargement,  all  for  25e  coin.  Order  by  number. 
FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


■fftnAK  Finer  Finishing.  Bolls  developed  and  printed 
nUUHIl  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
C||  UC  tessional  enlargements  all  for  2oc  (coin). 
riLIn  w  Genuine, Nationally  know  n,  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  SSnffg'M 

SMART  PHOTO,  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLES  BEVEI.OPEID-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 

Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Guaranteed  Prints.  2  Beautiful  Profession¬ 
al  Donblewcight  Enlargements,  £oe.  Very  quirk  service. 
Expert  workmanship.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  La  Crosse, Wis. 


RftI  I  HFVFI  ftPFn  one  Print  and  one  enlargement 
Itv/LLnJ  DLILLU1  LU  (,f  each  exposure  25c.  Trial.  Re¬ 
prints  20  for  25c.  Skrudland,  6968-90  George,  Chicago 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona.  Minn. 


Let  our  style-wise  Pattern  Book  give  you  point¬ 
ers  on  attaining  a  smart,  up-to-ininute  wardrobe ! 
See  how  easy  it  is  to  order  patterns  that  you’ll 
love  for  their  simplicity,  praise  for  their  per¬ 
fect  fit,  and  proudly  wear  everywhere!  Latest 
fabrics  and  accessories.  Don’t  wait!  Send  for 
your  copy  and  a  pattern,  25c.  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  Department, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Variety  in  Chicken  Menus 

On  a  farm,  and  especially  on  a  poultry 
farm,  there  are  always  disabled  broilers, 
not  quite  fit  for  market  but  perfectly 
good  for  home  consumption.  How  to  vary 
the  chicken  menu  is  sometimes  a  problem 
for  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  fried 
chicken,  delicious  though  it  is,  can  be 
very  tiring.  The  following  recipes  from 
the  notebook  of  a  woman  living  on  a  busy 
poultry  farm,  treating  chicken  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  will  be  welcome : 

Chicken  Casserole. — Clean  and  cut  up 
two  young  chickens.  Place  in  a  casserole 
or  any  covered  dish  suitable  for  baking, 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  two 
tablespoons  of  butter.  Set  chicken  in 
oven  to  cook  about  10  minutes.  Mean¬ 
while,  parboil  five  minutes  a  medium¬ 
sized  carrot  cut  in  strips,  and  fry  three 
or  four  slices  of  bacon.  Brown  an  onion, 
sliced,  in  the  bacon  fat,  also  the  boiled 
carrots,  onion  and  two  cups  of  diced  raw 
potato.  In  same  frying  pan  used  for 
bacon,  brown  a  heaping  tablespoon  of 
flour,  adding  sufficient  water  to  make  a 
smooth  gravy,  add  a  bouillon  cube  or  a 
little  beef  stock.  Pour  this  gravy  over 
the  ingredients  in  the  casserole,  cover  and 
bake  an  hour.  We  are  very  fond  of  this 
dish,  especially  when  served  with  toast. 

Chicken  Curry. — Heat  a  quarter  cup  of 
butter  in  a  large  frying  pan.  Brown  in 
this  two  young  chickens,  cleaned  and  cut 
in  portions  to  serve.  Add  a  large  onion, 
sliced,  one  tablespoon  curry  powder,  two 
teaspoons  salt  and  water  to  cover.  Cover 
the  frying  pan  and  let  simmer  about  an 
hour.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little 
flour  made  smooth  with  cold  water,  add 
one  teaspoon  of  Worcestershire  sauce. 
Serve  with  dry  boiled  rice — an  ample  por¬ 
tion  on  each  plate  covered  with  chicken 
and  curry  gravy.  Sweet  ripe  cucumber 
pickle  is  good  with  this  dish  and  tastes 
quite  like  the  chutney  used  by  the  East 
Indians. 

Chicken  With  Spaghetti.  —  Cover  the 
bottom  of  frying  pan  with  a  thin  layer 
of  olive  oil.  Fry  in  this  a  clove  or  two 
of  garlic  (this  depends  on  your  own 
taste — we  like  a  rather  strong  garlic 
flavor).  Brown  the  chicken,  cut  up  in 
pieces,  in  the  olive  oil.  Add  a  can  of  to¬ 
mato  paste,  salt  and  pepper  and  water  to 
make  a  thin  gravy.  It  is  better  to  add  a 
little  too  much  water  as  the  sauce  thick¬ 
ens  as  it  cooks.  Cover  and  cook  about 
an  hour  or  until  the  meat  is  done.  Serve 
with  fresh  boiled  spaghetti  or  macaroni. 
This  is  a  real  Italian  recipe,  except  that 
we  prefer  to  leave  the  meat  in  the  sauce. 
The  Italians  use  just  the  tomato  sauce. 
Cheese  sprinkled  on  the  serving,  or  mixed 
in  the  sauce  at  the  last  moment,  adds  to 
the  flavor.  E.  J.  H. 


Time  and  Energy  Savers 

Save  those  cellophane  sacks  and  the 
odd  lengths  that  protect  so  many  of  the 
articles  which  come  into  our  homes. 
Stored  where  they  are  easily  available, 
you  may  find  many  uses  for  them. 

Pieces  of  chicken  are  floured  quickly 
and  evenly  if  flour  and  salt  are  placed  in 
a  sack,  pieces  dropped  in  and  shaken. 
You  can  see  when  they  are  nicely  coated 
and  there  is  no  extra  dish  to  wash  or 
muss  to  clean  up ;  just  burn  the  sack.  In 
the  same  way  crystalized  fruit  peel  and 
doughouts  are  given  a  sugar  coating  in 
a  jiffy. 

Gay  cellophane  covers  renew  shabby 
old  books  and  protect  the  covers  of  new 
ones.  The  titles  are  easily  readable 
through  the  covers.  For  the  home  library, 
a  straight  length,  the  ends  of  which  fold 
back  to  slip  over  the  backs  of  the  books, 
is  suitable.  The  fitted  cover  is  practical 
for  school  books.  A  bit  of  vinegar  seals 
the  seams  and  aids  in  making  corners 
lit  neatly. 

Picnic  sandwiches  tucked  in  a  cello¬ 
phane  sack  are  perfectly  safe  from  ants 
and  are  sure  to  retain  their  freshness.  In 
fact,  all  home-baked  foods  retain  their 
freshness  much  longer  if  wrapped  in  this 
many-purpose  material. 

Place  the  best  silver  in  cellophane 
sacks,  seal  with  a  bit  of  vinegar  and 
store  away.  Being  air-proof  they  pre¬ 
vent  discoloration. 

Do  you  like  to  have  your  food  grinder 
set  up,  ready  for  use  at  any  time?  Then 
a  bag  slipped  on  and  tied  securely  in 
place  will  keep  this  piece  of  equipment 
free  from  dust  when  not  in  use.  A  sack 
held  in  place  will  prevent  the  usual  muss 
resulting  from  grinding  crackers  or 
dry  bread. 

Vegetables  may  be  pared  on  the  sacks, 
the  paring  rolled  up  and  burned  or 
thrown  away. 

A  bit  of  energy,  and  a  few  minutes 
saved  here  and  there — but  how  they  do 
count  up  in  the  course  of  a  busy  day ! 

ZOE  NIELSEN. 


Peaches 

Baked  peaches  are  easy  to  prepare  and 
are  especially  good  for  supper.  Peel  and 
cut  in  halves  the  desired  number  of 
peaches.  Do  not  remove  stones.  Arrange 
in  a  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  generously 
with  sugar  and  lightly  with  nutmeg.  If 
peaches  are  mild  flavored,  a  little  lemon 
juice  improves  them.  Dot  with  butter. 
Pour  about  one-half  cup  of  water  around 
them.  Bake  about  20  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350  degrees. 

Peaches  baked  with  cereal  are  just  as 
good  for  supper  as  sliced  peaches  and 
cereal  are  for  breakfast.  Fill  a  well-but¬ 
tered  pudding  dish  with  alternate  layers 
of  corn  flakes  and  sliced  peaches,  having 
bottom  and  top  layers  corn  flakes.  Sprin¬ 
kle  each  layer  with  brown  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon,  and  dot  with  butter.  Cover  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven,  350  to  375  de¬ 
grees,  until  peaches  are  done.  Serve 
either  hot  or  cold  with  cream. 

Peach  and  cantaloupe  marmalade  :  two 
cups  diced  cantaloupe,  two  cups  peeled  and 
diced  peaches,  three  cups  granulated 
suger,  one  lemon.  Chop  lemon  fine,  after 
scrubbing  and  rinsing  well.  Discard  seeds 
and  tough  membrane.  Mix  fruit  and 
sugar  and  let  stand  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  cook  until  thick  and  clear. 
Seal  in  hot  sterilized  glasses.  This  has  a 
subtle  delicious  flavor.  m.  r. 


fy.  A  0  Eliminate  spoilage 
i  by  using  Kerr  meth- 
sfwl  ods  and  recipes. 

f  -K  •» 

►  *  £  Insure  safety  of 

sealing  by  using  Kerr 
"*  self  -  sealing"  Caps 
iyW’l  and  Lids — no  rubbers 
C  i  needed. 


Easy  Needlework 


0  Send  for  modern 
methods  of  canning 
Peas,  Beans,  Com 
and  Tomatoes. 


1501 — Embroider  His  Majesty,  the  pea¬ 
cock,  in  his  own  vivid  coloring;,  and 
see  how  beautifully  he  dresses  up  a 
plain  bedspread!  You've  extra  motifs, 
too,  for  corners  or  matching  bedroom 
linens,  .The  pattern  contains  a  trans¬ 
fer  pattern  of  a  motif  15V4x20% 
inches,  and  two  and  two  reverse  mot¬ 
ifs  3'4x6%  inches:  illustrations  of 
stitches  used;  material  requirements; 
color  chart. 


■■H?  #  You've  tried 
the  rest  —  why  not 
settle  down  with  Kerr? 
It  costs  no  more. 


KERR  MASON  JAR  CO.  * 

341  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  GIFTS 

Los  Angeles,  Calii. 

Free  Sample  Cap  (fits  ANY  Mason  lar)....  □ 
Canning  Peas,  Beans,  Com  Successfully.-^ 
jfCash.  Prize  Information . . _Q 

Name _ _ 


1507 — Simple  filet  crochet  doilies  in 
water  lily  design  are  such  lovely  and 
usable  things  to  have !  Crochet  them 
of  string,  in  three  practical  sizes.  And 
they  are  ever  so  easy  to  do,  too!  The 
pattern  contains  detailed  directions  and 
charts  for  making  an  oval  doily  12x16 
inches  and  round  ones  8  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  when  done  in  string;  illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  stitches  and  material  needs. 


w  Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
It  Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
i;l  Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
l  A  convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
hi)  Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
v'  Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


Price  of  these  patterns,  10  cents  each. 
Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York. 


,k°.mRl6t0^  $32-00-  Sinktub  combina- 

srunccM  A°2’»c'GAcG*aT?.a2?.es  $,6-oa-  Catalogue  free. 
SCHOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Devons — Our  Forefather’s  Cattle 
By  Lewis  C.  Watt 


“Good  rustlers?  Mister,  look  at  that 
for  pasture !”  His  arm  took  in  rolling 
hillsides  covered  with  a  mixture  of  brush 
and  grass.  “And  they  thrive  on  it. 
Hardy?  You  don't  need  to  baby  these  like 
you  do  the  regular  dairy  breeds.  They  go 
out  every  day.  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold. 
In  some  of  the  worst  weather  that  ever 
came  down  the  pike.  Easy  to  keep,  easy 
to  handle.  You  can't  beat  them  for  the 
general  farm  in  this  kind  of  country.” 

“Yes  sir,”  he  went  on  enthusiastically, 
“these  are  real  farmer’s  cattle.  Top 
quality  milk  at  low  cost,  surplus  animals 
can  be  fed  out  or  easily  moved  as  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  cows  sell  at  a  good  price 
when  their  milking  days  are  over.  And 
they'll  do  it  on  home-grown  feed  and 
roughage.” 

They  had  been  in  a  roadside  pasture 
as  we  drove  by  and  were  too  eye  catching 
to  pass  without  a  closer  look.  Smooth, 
compact,  well  proportioned  cows,  solid 
dark  red  in  color,  blockier  than  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  and  not  so  angular.  Beautiful 
horns,  white  at  the  base  blending  into 
black  at  the  tips  and  curving  upward, 
outward  and  a  bit  forward.  Udders  not 
large,  but  capable  never-the-less  of  a 
good  milk  flow  through  well-placed,  good- 
sized  teats.  Calves  with  the  same  sym¬ 
metry  and  color. 

Devons  they  were,  true  dual-purpose 
cattle.  Bred  in  England  since  time  im¬ 
memorial,  the  first  recorded  importation 
to  this  country  was  made  about  1S00, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  in 
the  colonies  prior  to  that  time,  there  is 
little  question  but  what  animals  of  pure 
Devon  blood  came  here  with  the  early 
settlers. 

“Look  at  Queen  here.  Fourteen  years 
old  and  still  going  strong.  She's  dry  now 
and  slick  as  a  button  on  just  pasture.” 
She  was  truly  a  beautiful,  typey  animal, 
carrying  just  the  right  amount  of  flesh. 
Her  weight  was  about  1.300  pounds,  a 
good  average  weight  for  a  mature  Devon 
cow. 

“How  about  production  and  test?”  we 
asked. 

“Well,  of  course,  individual  animals 
vary  greatly,  as  in  any  breed.  Dolly 
Dartmouth,  the  champion  producer  of  the 
brood  made  over  14.000  pounds  of  mlik 
and  600  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year.  But 
around  7,500  pounds  of  milk  a  year  is  a 
good  average.  After  all,  this  is  a  double¬ 
deck  breed,  and  milk  and  beef  have  got 
to  be  balanced.  Push  one  too  much  and 
the  other  will  suffer.  That’s  the  import¬ 
ant  thing,  together  with  a  calf  every  year, 
a  long  lactation  period,  a  hardy,  healthy 
animal  and  the  ability  to  produce  on 
cheap,  home-grown  feeds.” 

“The  animals  in  this  herd  will  all  test 
between  4  and  5  percent,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  pretty  close  to  5.  Surprised?  I  know 
of  Devons  that  will  test  6  and  over. 
That’s  something  to  think  about.  Now 
here’s  another  thing  that  I  want  to  show 
you  about  Devons.  Look  over  here.” 

It  was  half  a  dozen  youngsters  that 
claimed  our  attention  next.  They  made 
me  think  of  Angus  calves,  except  of 
course  for  color.  They  were  so  sleek,  so 
compact,  so  uniform,  each  like  the  other, 
that  I  couldn't  help  but  remark  on  it. 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  was  their 
proud  owner’s  answer.  “Prepotency  is  a 
great  characteristic  of  the  breed.  I  sold 
a  bull  to  a  farmer  over  in  the  next  town 
and  he  was  used  pretty  well  through  that 
neighborhood.  Well  sir,  no  matter  what 
their  mother  was,  you’d  sure  know  that 
all  his  calves  carried  Devon  blood.  It 
was  good  advertising  and  I  had  a  number 
of  inquiries  as  a  result.” 

“Take  a  look  at  the  sire  of  these  calves 
if  you  want  to  see  where  they  get  their 
uniformity  and  form.  If  I  do  say  so, 


lie's  one  of  the  best  Devon  bulls  in  this 
section  of  the  country.” 

Regardless  of  what  one's  pet  breed  was, 
he  was  an  animal  that  any  real  stock- 
man  would  have  to  stop  and  admire.  The 
same  dark  red  color  of  the  cows,  but 
with  smaller  horns  minus  the  upward 
swing.  Not  as  blocky  as  a  beef  bull,  yet 
compared  to  a  dairy  animal  he  was 
heavier  in  the  hindquarters  and  loin, 
more  even  in  depth  from  hind  to  fore, 
smoother,  and  with  obviously  better  flesh¬ 
ing  qualities.  This,  together  with  an 
excellent  top-line,  good  bone  and  an  ami¬ 
able  disposition,  made  him  indeed  an  out¬ 
standing  sire.  His  weight  was  about 
1,750  pounds,  a  good  average  weight  for 
a  Devon  bull,  though  they  do  come 
heavier,  some  going  to  2,000  pounds.” 

“How  about  the  breed  as  beef  pro¬ 
ducers?”  was  our  next  query. 

“They  produce  a  good  carcass  with  a 
fine  quality  of  meat.  Not  quite  the 
quality  of  a  strictly  beef  type,  perhaps, 
but  let  me  remind  you  again  that  this  is 
a  double-deck  breed.  As  the  cows  will 
make  their  milk  and  fat  on  cheap  feed, 


so  do  the  steers  produce  their  meat. 
They’re  great  rustlers — grass  cattle — and 
after  all,  this  is  a  grass  country.” 

“In  my  own  case  it  is  more  profitable 
to  pair  off  my  steers,  break  them  to  yoke 
and  sell  them  as  work  animals,  rather 
than  as  meat.  That  may  sound  odd  to 
you  in  this  age  of  tractors  and  machinery, 
but  just  the  same,  they  sell  readily  in 
these  Northeastern  States.  Here’s  a  pair 
of  youngsters  that  my  boy  is  breaking 
in  now.” 

And  with  the  pride  of  a  real  stockman, 
the  boy  yoked  up  his  charges  to  show 
them  off  to  us.  Just  as  his  ancestors 
may  have  done  generations  ago — the  same 
kind  of  cattle,  same  kind  of  yoke,  same 
way  of  handling.  In  our  minds  time 
flew  backward  to  the  days  when  a  farmer 
was  dependent  on  himself,  asked  favors  of 
no  one,  produced  his  own  power  and  food, 
lived  simply,  and  had  never  heard  of  the 
AAA,  the  normal  granary,  or  one-crop 
farming. 

And  as  we  said  goodby  to  Luther  Shat- 
tuck  at  his  Devon  Lane  Farm  at  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.,  and  drove  on,  we  had  much 
to  think  about.  Here  was  a  breed  that 
one  heard  comparatively  little  about.  Yet 
they  would  produce  a  good  quantity  of 


high-test  milk  every  year  and  a  calf  that 
made  either  beef  or  power — and  do  it  all 
on  grass  and  home-grown  feeds.  They 
were  hardy,  prepotent,  good  rustlers,  easy 
keepers  and  handlers,  pleasing  to  look  at. 
Not  really  a  competitor  of  the  dairy 
breeds,  but  rather  a  breed  with  a  pur¬ 
pose  all  of  its  own,  a  purpose  that  would 
fit  so  well  into  the  program  of  many  gen¬ 
eral  farms  of  this  section.  Devons — our 
forefather's  cattle — -surely  they  are  a 
breed  to  reckon  with  in  our  northeastern 
agriculture. 


More  About  Molasses  Silage 

Reports  from  farmers  and  experiment 
stations  are  increasingly  favorable  for 
the  use  of  molasses  silage,  using  mo¬ 
lasses  with  the  legumes,  grasses  or  cere¬ 
als.  David  Grant,  Norwich,  N.  Y'.,  re¬ 
ports  as  follows :  “The  molasses  silage 
we  made  last  year  from  a  combination  of 
alfalfa,  clover  and  some  timothy  is  the 
greatest  feed  we  have  ever  had  on  our 
farm.  The  cows  are  crazy  about  it.  They 
gained  materially  in  milk  flow  when  put 


on  this  silage.  This  year  we  will  put  up 
125  tons,  cut  very  early.”  Prof.  G. 
Bohstedt,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  spoke  very  favorably  for  the  use 
of  molasses  silage  during  his  recent  talk 
on  silages  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Prof.  W.  II.  Peterson  also  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station  states  in  part,  x’elative  to 
ensiling  the  legumes :  “In  making  hay 
from  the  legumes  under  favorable  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  about  25  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  crop  is  lost;  under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  the  loss  may  exceed  50 
percent ;  carotene  is  largely  destroyed. 
The  feeding  value  and  carotene  of  al¬ 
falfa  and  soy  beans  were  well  preserved 
in  molasses  silage.  Milk  production  was 
slightly  higher  with  this  silage  than  with 
an  equivalent  amount  of  alfalfa  hay. 
Color  of  milk  and  vitamin  A  content  were 
also  higher.  Rats  fed  milk  produced  on 
the  silage  usually  grew  more  rapidly  than 
those  fed  milk  produced  on  hay.”  Tests 
at  several  of  the  other  stations  confirm 
these  findings. 

After  extensive  investigations  the  Mo¬ 
lasses  Silage  Educational  Committee, 
Rochester,  N.  Yr.,  make  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  in  putting  up  molasses  silage : 


“Good  molasses  silage  can  he  made  from 
any  hay  crop  cut  at  any  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  at  any  time  of  day  in  any  weather. 
For  greatest  feeding  value,  cut  legumes 
and  grasses  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible  without  injuring  your  stand, 
(’ut  cereals  green,  when  the  grain  is  in 
the  milk  stage.  Regardless  of  weather, 
st^rt  cutting  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
you  like.  If  your  crop  is  wet  with  dew 
or  rain  so  much  the  better.  Cut  down 
only  as  much  hay  as  you  can  put  away 
in  the  same  half  day.  After  cutting,  the 
sooner  you  get  your  crop  into  the  silo, 
the  better.  *  In  good  haying  weather  not 
over  two  or  three  hours  should  elapse 
between  cutting  and  ensiling.  In  cloudy 
or  rainy  weather  a  longer  interval  is  per¬ 
missible.  Any  hay  that  lies  in  the  field 
long  enough  to  become  partly  dry  can  be 
cured  out  as  dry  hay  or  can  be  made 
into  good  molasses  silage  by  adding  water 
at  the  silo. 

“Modern  rake-bar  loaders  will  pick  up 
freshly-cut  hay  crops  direct  from  the 
swath,  thereby  eliminating  the  raking  op¬ 
eration.  Well-built  cylinder  loaders  in 
good  condition  will  handle  one-swath 
windrows  fairly  well,  but  for  trouble- 
proof  operation,  all  cylinder  loaders 
should  be  built  as  follows:  Replace  origi¬ 
nal  slats  with  heavy  oak  slats.  Replace 
ropes  with  xvelded  machine  link  chains, 
spaced  so  that  one  chain  comes  between 
each  row  of  loader  teeth.” 

It  is  well  to  keep  on  the  lookout  for 
stones.  When  unloading  feed  the  cutter 
evenly.  Molasses  may  be  purchased  in 
55-gallon  drums  holding  approximately 
650  pounds.  Either  cane,  commonly 
called  black-strap,  or  beet  molasses  may 
be  used.  From  live  to  ten  gallons  per  ton 
are  the  general  recommendations  and 
produce  the  best  results.  The  best  ap¬ 
paratus  I  have  seen  for  the  application 
is  a  pressure  system  with  a  regulating 
gauge,  plans  for  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  Molasses  Silage  Educational 
Committee.  Single  copies  of  a  booklet, 
prepared  by  the  committee,  showing  how 
to  use  the  application  plan  mentioned, 
together  with  many  helpful  suggestions 
on  the  preparation  and  handling  of  mo¬ 
lasses  silage  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  writing  direct  to  any  of  the 
leading  silage  manufacturers,  or  by  send¬ 
ing  10  cents  to  the  Molasses  Silage  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  booklet  in 
question  is  entitled,  “How  to  Make  Hay 
in  the  Rain.”  k.  w.  l). 


Unthrifty  Pigs 

I  have  two  five  weeks  old  pigs.  One 
has  gained  two  pounds  and  the  other  has 
not  gained  two  ounces.  What  do  you 
think  may  be  the  cause?  I  feed  a  quart 
and  a  half  of  sour  milk  every  four  hours, 
just  what  they  will  clean  right  up.  This 
pig  stops  during  eating  three  or  four 
times  to  sneeze  and  sort  of  cough  and 
makes  a  noise  like  grating  teeth.  Ears 
are  layed  tight  to  his  body,  tail  straight 
and  back  humped.  G.  M.  w. 

Vermont. 

It  is  probable  the  pigs  have  worms,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  ad¬ 
minister  some  standard  worm  treatment, 
such  as  Nema  capsules,  or  five  grains 
each  of  santonin,  calomel  and  sodium  bi¬ 
carbonate.  This  may  be  given  individual¬ 
ly  in  a  little  milk.  If  worms  are  passed, 
repeat  in  10  days  and  again  10  days  later, 
making  three  administrations  in  all.  If 
they  begin  to  feel  better  and  appetite  in¬ 
creases  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  corn 
or  barley  to  the  skim-milk  fed.  B.  w.  D. 


Queen  —  Fourteen  Years  Old  and  Stll  doing  Strong 


An  Excellent  Type  Devon  Bull 


Yearling  Devon  Steers 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Milk  Committee  Membership 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee  has 
been  receiving  continual  letters  from 
dairymen  throughout  the  State  volunteer¬ 
ing  their  services  in  support  of  its  plan 
and  membership  drive.  Reports  indicate 
that  producers  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  present  set-up  under  the  new 
Rogers- A  lien  law. 

The  current  list  of  County  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Milk  Committee  is  as 
follows : 

ALLEGANY  -  Klahr  Swift,  R.  D.  2,  Cuba 

BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville 
Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellicottvilie 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
-  August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
Cbas.  A.  Boyd,  So.  Plymouth 
G.  Lynn  Barber,  "West  Chazy 

-  Felix  Walkes,  nillsdale 

-  F.  W.  Powers,  De  Ruyter 

-  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 

Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 
Thomas  Lonergan,  Ticouderoga 
M.  J.  Barry,  Tupper  Lake 
C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  267,  Batavia 

-  M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

-  S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport 

-  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

T.  J.  Bullard,  Sterlingville 

-  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 
Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 

-  Mark  Kling,  Lima 

T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 
E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 

-  Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 

-  W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport 

-  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 

Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 
R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwick 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
ST.  LAWRENCE  -  J.  B.  Thompson,  Gouverneur 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  D„  Schuylerville 
•  Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 

LeGrand  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
Joseph  Grafmuller,  Youngsville 
H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
Aaron  Bell,  Accord 
WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 


CHENANGO 

CLINTON 

COLUMBIA 

CORTLAND 

DELAWARE 


DUTCHESS 

ERIE 

ESSEX 

FRANKLIN 

FULTON  - 

GENESEE 

GREENE 

HERKIMER 

JEFFERSON 

LEWIS 


LIVINGSTON 
MADISON 
MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 

NIAGARA 

ONEIDA 


ONONDAGA 

ORANGE 

OSWEGO 

OTSEGO 

PUTNAM 


SCHOHARIE 

STEUBEN 
SUFFOLK 
SULLIVAN 
TIOGA 
ULSTER 


Milk  Fever  Prevention 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  eight  years  old 
that  had  milk  fever  the  last  two  times 
she  freshened.  The  veterinarian  told  me 
to  feed  her  a  few  calcium  tablets  before 
she  freshened  again.  He  said  that  was 
what  she  needed,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
time  to  start  feeding  them.  This  cow 
freshens  August  2G.  w.  a.  e. 

Maine. 

Calcium  gluconate  is  used  as  a  cure  for 
milk  fever,  and  is  administered  directly 
into  the  blood  stream.  Calcium  tablets 
would  only  be  of  benefit  as  a  preventive 
if  sufficient  sugar  was  present  to  assist 
in  their  assilimation.  It  would  seem 
more  probable  that  a  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  limestone,  steamed  bonemeal  and 
iodized  stock  salt  and  adding  10  pounds 
of  this  mixture  to  each  100  pounds  of 
grain  fed  would  be  better.  It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  the  cow  receive  about  one 
quart  of  molasses  or  brown  sugar  on  her 
feed  for  at  least  three  weeks  before  and 
after  freshening  to  prevent  milk  fever  or 
similar  ailments  of  the  mammary  sys¬ 
tem.  r.  w.  D. 


Feeding  Pig 

We  have  trouble  in  raising  pigs.  We 
tried  one  last  year  but  it  didn’t  turn  out 
very  well.  We  got  too  much  advice  on 
how  to  feed  him.  Someone  would  say 
one  thing  and  some  another.  We  would 
like  to  try  again.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

A  good  ration  for  a  small  pig  is  three 
or  four  parts  skim-milk  to  each  one  part 
grain.  The  grain  may  be  either  corn  or 
barley,  with  a  little  wheat  middlings 
added.  The  pig  should  also  have  access 
to  good  forage  or  pasture  during  Summer 
and  be  given  good  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Feed  it  all  it  will  eat  at 
all  times. 

If  skim-milk  is  not  available  a  protein 
supplement  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
fish  meal,  two  parts  of  alfalfa  meal  and 
one  part  of  linseed  meal  may  be  used. 
After  mixing  feed  add  one-tenth  of  the 
ration  of  this  supplement.  Make  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
ground  limestone,  steamed  bonemeal  and 
iodized  stock  salt  and  mix  in  five  pounds 
of  this  with  each  100  pounds  of  the  feed. 
Also  keep  the  mineral  mixture  before  the 
pigs  at  all  times.  The  middlings  may  be 
discontiued  as  the  pig  matures  and  the 
skim-milk  reduced  to  about  equal  parts 
with  the  grain  used.  r.  w.  d. 


Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Last  year  I  had  a  plot  of  alfalfa  that 
was  generally  thin  on  the  ground  and 
not  considered  WTorth  cutting  the  second 
time.  The  soil  was  so  hard,  owing  to 
continued  dry  weather  that  plowing  was 
put  off.  In  September  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  this  second  growth  well 
seeded  and  decided  to  cut  it  and  save  the 
seed.  This  was  done.  It  was  harvested 
dry.  In  the  Winter  it  was  thrashed  out 
with  flails.  When  seeding  time  came  this 
Spring,  broadcast  sowers  were  used  and 
seed  sown  on  land  after  oats  were  drilled, 
and  a  weeder  run  over  to  help  cover  the 
disks  sown  (there  was  not  one-tenth  of 
the  seed  free  from  the  disks).  Now  there 
is  a  thick  seeding  of  strong  plants  on 
every  piece  where  it  was  sown. 

In  late  Spring  and  early  Summer  last 
year  I  planted  in  good  soil  30,000  to 
40.000  strawberry  and  raspberry  plants. 
A  protracted  drought  followed  the  plant¬ 
ing  for  about  eight  weeks,  and  one-fifth 
of  the  plants  survived.  This  season  to 
July  1  I  have  made  a  considerable  plant¬ 
ing,  and  at  least  90  percent  are  living  and 
showing  growth.  As  one  planter  re¬ 
marked  “Throw  a  bunch  of  poor  plants 
at  a  dirt  pile  this  year,  and  you  get  a 
better  stand  than  you  did  last  year  of  No. 
1  plants  exceptionally  well  planted.” 

Last  year  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
resembled  a  light  second  cutting,  timothy 
averaged  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  height, 
today  the  alfalfa  is  very  heavy  on  the 
ground  and  lodged  considerably  while 
timothy  stands  two  to  three  feet  in  height 
or  better,  the  wheat  especially,  the  late 
sown,  is  taller,  heavier  stalked,  and  long¬ 
er,  and  bigger  headed.  Oats,  although 
sown  later  than  usual,  will  undoubtedly 
go  down  badly  if  a  heavy  rain  comes  and 
wind  should  occur  when  headed  out  or 
before  possibly.  Beans  are  affected  more 
or  less  with  the  maggot  in  some  fields. 
Corn,  generally  put  in  late  but  coming 
along  nicely.  Raspberries  are  promising 
a  big  yield,  also  currants. 

Apples,  particularly  on  20  to  30-year- 
old  trees  and  where  trees  were  sprayed  to 
kill  the  worms  have  set  a  big  crop,  and  if 
well  sprayed  against  codling  moth,  should 
give  good  returns.  All  points  considered, 
the  farmers’  and  fruit-growers’  outlook 
for  1937  is  promising,  indeed. 

E.  ir.  BURSON. 


Farmers  Investigate,  New  Idea  Electric  Fence 

fAIttrnilpr  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  USE  TWO 

VOUirOiier  YEARS  —  it  Is  for  the  regular  AC  light 
current.  Economical,  safe.  sure.  It  will  hold  your 
cattle.  NEW  IDEA  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

COMPANY. _ BOX  2. _ YERKES,  PENNA. 

UtAAl  WANTED— Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
ww  wa, raerchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
■hipping  tag*  on  reQuect.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


DOGS  | 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding 
Mainewoods  Kennels  -  Pownal,  Maine 

Registered  White  Bullterriers,  Puppies 

Brood  Bitches,  Grown  Dogs — Beal  beauties,  champions 
in  pedigree.  Dogs  at  stud.  E.  LEI DY,  LINCOLN,  N.  J. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Variety  Color*.  Male*  $10. 
Female*  $5.  Safe  delivery,  square  deal.  Twenty  years 
with  dogs.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT. 

np||  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogi 
■  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCCLLUS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SAIF  pedigreed  springer  spaniel 

1  v/iv  unLLi  Dogs  and  Pups.  Prize  winners.  Some 
original  color.  ROSE  CHAMPLIN,  MEDINA.  N.  Y. 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  SSl’ 

G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Rd..  Andover.  Mass. 

WIREHAIRED  FOXTERRIER  BROOD  MATRONS 
Registered.  Healthy,  Twelve  Dollars  Each. 
MARTIN  BRIGHT  Route  1,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  M2C1SS5S 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  ,Aw"„E,s.„"S7.L» 

C/YI  I  IITC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
LlULLlLd  Ped.  KAILWA*  VIEW  HUMS,  Hulia(*».l. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES,  fawns  and  brindles:  Males 
$50.  Females  $35.  BARLOW  FARM,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Dlack  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00; 

“  females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT.  Frankln,  Vt. 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  bred  for  ratters.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

.*.  RABBITS 

FOR  SALE— Rabbits,  white,  black,  blue,  castor,  harane. 
nrv  lilac,  lynx,  chinchilla,  beige,  sable; youngsters 
Kf,A  an(i  breeders :  guaranteed.  Visit  or  write  to 

***J-<*  the  COLO  REX  FARM,  North  Branch.  N.  J. 

W  ANTFn  600  PABBITS-7  lbs.  and  over,  either 
’ ’  1  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  year 

around.  H.  COCHKAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

.*.  GOATS  1 

Meadow  Ridge  Goat  Dairy 

DERBY,  NEW  YORK 

Offer*  REGISTERED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS,  4  to  5 
month*  old.  bred  from  outstanding  strains  of  the  breed 
Reasonably  priced.  Write  or  call  at  the  farm. 

Purebred  French  Alpines 

ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR.  5c 
French  Alpine  Breeders’  Assn.,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI  F  MILK  GOATS  and  KIDS.  GRADE 
rUIV  OHLt  NUBIANS  and  SAANENS 
H  bar  N  GOAT  DAIRY  RANCH.  Box  lOS/Milford.  Pa. 


Mrs .  Smith  wants 


an 


Extra 

Quart 


Today 


SUPPOSE  you  had  a  milk  route,  and  set  out  to  deliver  milk. 
Suppose,  today,  you  need  a  few  extra  quarts  to  fill  your  orders. 
Where  would  you  get  them?  Or  suppose,  tomorrow,  you  have  a 
few  quarts  left  over.  What  would  you  do  with  them? 

Multiply  that  by  several  thousand  routes  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  what  Sheffield  Farms  faces. 

We  must  have  enough  milk  at  all  times  to  fill  all  orders.  Yet 
we  must  not  waste  what  is  left  over.  Sheffield  Farms  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  developing  uses  for  milk  that 
cannot  be  sold  in  bottles.  This  is  part  of  the 
important  job  of  the  milk  distributor. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


Tar  be  II  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-reoord  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 
Registered  Guernsey  Bull*  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  price*.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MO.  Manager 


For  Sale  Fresh  Young  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

Also  young  heifers  and  bulls — all  from  accredited  herd 
and  blood-tested.  Priced  to  sell.  Also  some  imported 
cows.  Inquire  of  Manager — 

PALVEL  FARM  -  SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VT. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old.  well  grown,  very  choice 
Hired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22,594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH.  WITH  PAPERS 

EM  FO^TFD  barton, 

•  n .  rWJICR,  NEW  YORK 


.*.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Ml). 


NOW  OFFERING 

of  the  most  popular 
breeding,  also  a  group  of  commercial  heifers 
and  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS.  INC.,  Pine  Plaint.  New  York 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Cows  and  Heifers 

at  farmers'  prices.  Granddaughters  of  the  Grand 
Champion  at  Chicago.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


/kf  C fuff  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  SORREL 
31UU  BELGIAN  STALLION.  Short  and 
chunky.  The  kind  that  will  get  colts  you  will  like. 

In  the  Heart  of  Sussex  County 
IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS  -  AUGUSTA.  N.  J. 


BELGIANS 


—  "The  Good  Kind."  Terms. 

A.  W.  Green,  -  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio 


FOR  SAIF  SHETLAND  PONIES  —  Herd  of 
F  V/ 1\  JaLL  go,  acclimated  to  the  East,  from 
which  to  select.  Greatly  reduced  prices.  Visit  the  Farm. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM.  Rt.  52.  CARMEL.  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 


[ 


SWINE 


] 


SELECTED  PIGS 


Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester- Berkshire.  Berkshire-Duroo 

8  Week*  Old .  @  $4.00  V 

10  Week*  Old .  @  4.50  V  each 

Special  Chester  White*.  @  5.00  J 
Send  check  or  money  order,  or  will  ship  COD.  on  approv¬ 
al-  Free  crating.  Inoculation  35c  if  required  or  desired. 
Pertonal  attention  given  to  all  order*. 
WALTER  F.  MURPHY 

Center  Street.  Burlington,  Mass. 

_ Telephone  2383  Arlington 

Dependable  Pigs  at  Lower  Prices 

J .  h?J9  t. %  bunch  of  feeders :  6,  8.  10.  12  week  old 
at  (4,  J4.50,  $5,  $5.50.  $6  each.  Will  ship  2  or  more 
carefully  selected,  nicely  developed  Chester- Yorkshire- 
Berkshire-Duroc-Hampshire  crosses.  Double  vaccination 
if  desired  35c  each.  P.  O.  Order.  Check.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 

Chat.  C.  Davit,  Box  II,  Res.  Carr  Rd..  Concord.  Mats. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s.  Berks,  Durocs.  Cheaters. 
Hamps. ,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows 
Renoat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  ^eed  and^  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs  $4.00;  8  week 
♦5.  30  lbs.  $6;  40  lbs.  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5  Vo  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Chetwold,  Pel, 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Lot  of  unusually  fine  pigs.  8  to  10  weeks  old.  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
£ars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Big  boned  typo,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

n pt u re Nuadv! George  Thompson, 
BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tol.  1065.  Top  Quality 
Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed* 
6-7  wks.  old  $4,  8-9  wks.  old  $4.25,  10  wks.  extra*  $4.5<L 

5 Vo  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS.  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs 
sll  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tsl  0086,  Woburn.  Ms**. 

NOW  8-12  WEEK  OLD  PIGS....  <500 

READY  7-9  WEEK  OLD  PIGS.  .. . $400 

^»orn  COD  subject  to  your' approval. 

CASS  DAIRY  FARM,  INC.  -  ATHOL,  MASS. 

PUREBRED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  8  wks. 

either  sex,  $10  crated.  Choice,  healthy  breeders.  Papers 
available.  PAUL  DRUMM,  NIVERVILLE.  N.  Y. 

0  I  C  ,P"re,bred  registered  pigs.  %  j  o  each.  Unre- 
U.  I.  V.  lated  pairs,  *20.  8.  HILL,  SBXKCi  FALLS,  H.  T. 


DRE6.  CUflUC  All  ages  FOR  SALK.  Russell  F. 
UROC  Oil  IHC  Pattlngton.  Solpio Center, N.Y. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGsT 

J-  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN.  PA. 


[ 


SHEEP 


Offering;  Choice 

Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Nice  Type  and  Quality  -  All  Stock  on  Approval 
' ‘ "UCHV  - 


ALLAM 


4Y  FARMS 


ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


RFfi  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  EWE  LAMBS,  to  5 

year  old  Also  Ram  lambs,  good  quality 
and  breeding.  J.  Harlan  Frantz,  R.  4.  Wayne*horo,  Pa. 

POR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL- 

BERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM.  NEW  YORK 
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PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

10  WEEKS  OLD  85e  -  12  WEEKS  OLD  95c 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN’S  A',.  ROCKS 

SEPTEMBER  CHICKS . $10  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  1Q0%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROOKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F. 


ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FROM  BLOOD- TESTED  FLOCKS 

5  weeks  old . 35c  7  weeks  old . 45c 

6  weeks  old . 40c  8  weeks  old . 50c 

Shipped  Express  C.  O.  D. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  902  -  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


PULL 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  White  Leghorns 

10  12  and  14  weeks  old,  finest  strain,  very  large  birds, 
can  1)0  seen  at  ranch.  Call  for  appointment  Sunset 
(1-1300.  Stoneylake  Poultry  Farms.  Mastic,  N,  Y, 

FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

A  A  Mating  $35. -1 00.  Colony  House  Reared.  Hollywood 
and  Barron  Leghorns.  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3  B.  Richfield.  Pa. 

Pullets  For  Sale  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

12  to  14  weeks,  85c.  From  blood-tested  stock,  healthy, 
good  size,  free-range  grown.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

17 _ 1  U^x-L-J  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

fcarly  tiatCuea  from  State  Certified  Stock.  $1.10 
each.  $100  per  100.  ARTZDALE  FARM.  Woodstock,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — 100  February  hatched,  range  bred.  New 
York  State  Certified,  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS. 
Ready  to  Lay.  WATSON,  WARWICK.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  WANTED 

LIBERAL  EARNINGS  for  PART  or  FULL¬ 
TIME  WORKERS.  A  real  opportunity  for  men 
and  women.  Write  for  details  today. 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  230,  Hanover,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  all  ages,  from  old 
lion  mating.  State  certified,  pedigreed  males.  Blood- 
tested  stock.  FRANK  PRIOR,  NASSAU,  N.  Y. 

n.i Alrllnnc  MAMMOTH  PEKINS.  6  pound* 

UuCHIIliy at  ip  weeks.  Hatched  weekly. 

WILLIAM  and  DAVID  SECOR.  Brayley  Rd.. 
Phone  I03-F-3  Wilson.  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  H..  .'fl¬ 
ing  eggs,  B:tby  ducklings.  Circular.  -JOHN  H.  WEED, 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  healthy! 

fast  growing,  easy  raised,  heavy  layers .  14c  each. 

Frepaid.  Guaranteed.  K.  BORMAN,  Lcurolton,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

DIlPYIINfQ  WHITE  RUNNERS— World’s  Greatest 
V U  VflVLlil u»J  Lavers,  make  choice  roasts.  $7  for  50. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  POULTS  Greenfield,  Mass. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7*4x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  _  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3e  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

On  July  1  the  large  distributors  in  New  York 
City  announced  increases  in  retail  prices  as 
follows,  per  quart:  Grade  A  milk  15c,  Grade  B 
milk  12c,  heavy  cream  70e,  light  cream  42c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  31%  to  32%c;  extra, 
92  score,  31%c;  firsts.  1*0  to  91  score.  30*4  to 
31c;  unsalted,  best,  33%c;  firsts,  31%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  30*4  c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white.  30  to  31c;  standard,  24  to 
24%c;  brown,  fancy,  27  to  28c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  33%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19  to  22c;  chickens.  15  to  24c;  turkeys, 
14  to  20c;  ducks,  12c;  Muscovy  ducks,  10c; 
geese,  9c;  rabbits  ,1b.,  14  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  1C  to  24 %e;  chickens,  15  to  27%c;  tur¬ 
keys.  19  to  23c;  ducks,  15  to  17c;  squabs,  lb., 
30  to  40c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  .$11  to  $11.25;  bulls,  $7.25;  cows.  $4.50 
to  $6.50:  calves,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  bogs,  $12.85; 
lambs,  $10  to  $10.25;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  Jersey,  crt.,  50c  to  $3.  Beans, 
bu.,  25c  to  $1.  Beets,  bu.,  25  to  75c.  Cabbage, 
bu.,  25  to  50c.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Cauliflower,  Catskill.  crt.,  $1  to  $3.  Corn,  bu., 
25c  to  $1.50.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  30  to  90c.  Dan¬ 
delion  greens,  bu.,  $1.  Eggplants,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.50.  Kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  15 
to  50e.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75.  Onions, 
50-lb.  bay,  05  to  85c.  Parsley,  bu.,  50, to  75c. 
Parsnips,  bu,,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Peas,  bu.,  15c  to 
$1.25.  Peppers,  bu..  35c  to  $1.25.  White  po¬ 
tatoes,  bbl.,  $1  to  $2;  Jersey,  bbl„  $1  to  $1.25; 
N.  C..  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Va.,  Norfolk,  bbl., 
$1.00  to  $2.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35. 
Radishes,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Spinach,  bu.,  35  to 
05c.  Squash,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Tomatoes,  Up¬ 
river.  lug,  00  to  90c;  Jersey,  bskt.,  15  to  75e; 
Del.-Md.,  lug,  20  to  75c;  Va.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  15 
to  30e.  Watercress,  100  bclis.,  $2  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  Pa.  Transparents  90e  to  $1,  River 
Crimson  Beauty  75c  to  $1,  N.  J.  Duchess  75  to 
80c,  N.  J.  Early  Rose  25  to  50c,  N.  J.  Crimson 
Beauty  $1  to  $1.50,  N.  J.  Transparents  40c  to 
$1.  N.  J.  Star  50c  to  $1.38,  Del.-Md.  Williams 
Red  35c  to  $1.25.  Blackberries,  River,  qt.,  7 
to  20e;  Jersey,  qt.,  5  to  10c.  Black  caps,  River, 
qt.,  5  to  7c.  Cantaloupes.  Del-Md.,  crt.,  75c  to 
$2;  Va.,  crt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cherries.  River, 
sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  55e;  sour,  4-qt.  bskt., 
20  to  45c;  12-qt.  bskt.,  00c  to  $1.25.  Currants, 
River,  qt.,  5  to  lie.  Gooseberries,  River,  qt.. 
12  to  14c.  Huckleberries,  Del.-Md.,  qt.,  11  to 
14c:  Pa.,  qt.,  12  to  20c;  Canada,  qt.,  25c; 
Mass.,  qt.,  22  to  25c;  Maine,  qt..  18  to  23c; 
Jersey,  qt.,  12  to  18c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt., 
27  to  38e.  Peaches.  Jersey,  bu.,  00c  to  $1.25; 
Del.,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  Ga.,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Raspberries,  Jersey,  pt.,  4  to  12c;  River,  pt.,  4 
to  12c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $23,  No.  2  $21  to  $22,  No.  3 
$17  to  $18;  clover  mixed  $22  to  $20. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.37%;  No.  1  dark  Spring 

$1.82;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.37;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  53%c;  rye,  $1.10%. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  37c;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  dressed  chickens, 
29e;  squabs,  lb.,  05  to  70c;  string  beans,  lb., 
8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples,  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
peaches,  8  to  10c;  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  25c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apple  receipts  are  increasing  and  prices  are 
lower.  Wheat  feeds  have  had  a  strong  advance. 

Blitter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  3Gc;  firsts,  32  to  33c; 
tubs,  34  to  35e;  country  rolls,  33  to  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorns,  20c;  old,  25  to 
28c;  western,  21  to  22c.  Eggs,  weaker;  nearby 
fancy,  35c;  grade  A,  28  to  32c;  grade  B,  25  to 
29c;  grade  C,  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  23c;  broilers,  23  to  25c;  fryers,  22  to  24c; 
roasters,  24  to  27e;  turkeys,  21  to  27c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  Hi  to  23c;  roosters,  14c; 
broilers,  10  to  20c;  springers,  18  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Del.  Transparents,  bu., 
00  to  90c;  W.  Va.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Ill.,  75c  to  $1; 
Ill.,  Early  Rose,  $1.50;  Duchess,  $1  to  $1.15. 
Potatoes,  steady;  Va.,  100-lb.  bag,  85c  to  $1; 
bbl.,  $2.50  to  $2.05;  sweets,  bu.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$7.50;  medium,  red  kidney,  $8.25;  white  kidney, 
$8.50;  Limas,  $8;  marrow,  $9.65. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Avacados.  Fla.,  lug., 
$1.75  to  $2;  blueberries.  Maine,  24-qt.  crate. 
20c  qt. ;  cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4; 
cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  90c;  currants,  qt., 
8  to  11c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  10  to  12%c;  grapes, 
Cal.,  24-lb.  lug,  $2.75  to  $3;  lioneydews.  Cal., 
crate,  $1.00  to  $1.85;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  24- 
qt.  crate,  15  to  20c  qt. ;  peaches,  %  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.35;  plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  12%  to  15c;  black,  11  to  13%e; 
watermelons,  30  to  GOc. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.05;  old,  $1.25;  qt.  45c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  N.  C.  Limas,  $2  to  $2.25;  beets,  doz. 
bclis.,  20  to  25c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  30c:  carrots,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.25:  celery,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.50:  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  15  to  20c:  mushrooms,  pint 
carton,  22c;  peas,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25:  peppers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  18  to  25e; 
spinach,  bu.,  35  to  85c:  squash,  bu..  90c  to  $1; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.10;  turnips,  bu., 
40  to  50c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  liay,  baled,  ton,  $18  to  $20: 
Alfalfa,  $25  to  $28:  straw,  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  carlot.  ton.  $33.50;  standard  middlings, 
$38.50:  red-dog,  $43.50:  cottonseed  meal,  41  per¬ 
cent.  $39.25;  oilmeal.  32  percent.  $33.50;  gluten, 
$33.85;  hominy,  $38.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.30; 
table  cornmeal.  $3.55;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75; 
Alfalfa,  $18  to  $20;  Alsike,  $1G;  clover,  $20  to 
$22.  C.  H.  B. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice.  100  to  240  lbs.,  aver¬ 
aging  180  to  220  lbs.,  $13;  some  held  higher; 
similar  trucked  ins.  $12.00  to  $12.75;  weights 
below  140  ibs.,  $12.40  down;  packing  sows, 
$10.35  to  $10.65. 

Cattle.- — Mixed  yearlings,  $13.50  to  $15;  fat 
grassers,  $11.50  to  $12.25;  bulk  grass  steers  and 
heifers,  $8.25  to  $11.25:  plain  descriptions 
around  $7.50:  low  cutter  and  cutter  cows,  $4.25 
to'  $5.50;  medium  hulls.  $0.25  to  $0.50;  plain 
lightweights,  $5.50  to  $5.85. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice,  $10.50;  plain  and 
medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  few  good  to  choice  75-lb.  na¬ 
tives,  sprinkling  to  bucks  included,  $10.50:  me¬ 
dium  and  mixed  grades  averaging  00  to  65  lbs. 
virtually  straight  across,  $9.50;  throw  outs  gen¬ 
erally  $8.50  down;  fat  ewes  to  $5. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.— Del.  2% -in.  Transparents  $1.35,  'Wil¬ 
liams  2*4-in.  $1.60.  bu. 

Beans. — -Native  flat  green  75c  to  $1;  pencil 
$1.25  to  $1.00:  cranberry  $1.40  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  bclis  25  to  40c,  bu. 

Cabbage. — Native  18  heads  25  to  40c,  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  00  to  75e,  18  bchs.  Cal.  $3.50, 
72  bchs.  N.  J.  35  to  40c,  doz.  bchs. 

Cauliflower. — Native  0  to  9  heads  85c  to  $1. 
Maine  14  to  10  heads  $2  to  $2.50. 

Celery. — Native  $1  to  $1.35  doz.  bchs. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50c  to»$2;  hotbed 
$2  to  $2.75;  Md.  and  Del  75c  to  $1,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  Iceberg  25  to  40c;  Maine 
Iceberg  $1  to  $1.25.  18  heads.  N.  Y.  Iceberg 
$1.50  to  $2,  18  heads.  Cal.  $2.50  to  $3,  4  to  5 
doz. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  75c  to  $1;  N.  Y.  75c  to  $1, 
3-lb.  box. 

Onions. — Native  75  to  85c;  N.  J.  yellows  $1 
to  $1.10;  Va.  yellow  90c  to  $1,  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Native  75c,  bu.  Southern  $2.10  to 
$2.35,  bbl. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  00c,  bu. 

Raspberries. — Native  10  to  15c;  N.  Y.  and 
N.  J.  8  to  13c,  pt. 

Spinach. — Native  40  to  05e,  bu. 

Tomatoes. —  Native  h.h.  12%  to  15c,  lb.  Tenn. 
75  to  85c:  Md.  70  to  75c;  N.  J.  $1.25;  Mass. 
$2.50  to  $3,  bu. 

Turnips. — Native  yellow  90c  to  $1,  bu. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  32c,  firsts  30  to 
31  %c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  3Gc; 
extras  34c;  white  34c;  extras  32c;  pullets  25  to 
26e;  Western  henneries,  brown  specials  32c, 
white  30c,  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  native  fowls  22  to  23c; 
chickens  29  to  31c;  broilers  23  to  25c;  duck¬ 
lings  17c.  Live  native  fowls  1S%  to  19c; 
broilers  10  to  10%c;  roosters  12  to  13c.  Dressed 
western  fowls  18%  to  24%c;  chickens  23  to  26c. 

Cheese.— Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  23%c; 
firsts  22%c;  fresh  extras  38%c;  firsts  18*4c; 
western  held  extras  23c;  held  firsts  22c;  fresh 
extras  18%c;  firsts  18c. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet,  prices  slightly  firmer. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  42c, 

clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  44c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  U  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to 
$1.05,  clothing  89  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  95 
to  98c,  clothing  87  to  89c;  ”%  blood  80  to  83c, 
clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  70c, 
clothing  07  to  09c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 
$1.03,  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing 
97c  to  $1,  clothing  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing 
87  to  90c,  clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing 
82  to  85c,  clothing  07  to  70c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $35  to  $30;  Winter 
bran  $35  to  $30;  middlings  $38.50  to  $41.50; 
cottonseed  meal  $39.25  to  $43.50;  linseed  meal 
$40;  Soy  bean  meal  $41  to  $42;  dried  brewers’ 
grain  $30  to  $32;  dried  beet  pulp  $41.50,  ton. 

Hay. — Timothv,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  2  $19.50 
to  $20.50,  No.  3  $16  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  1st  cutting 
$20  to  $22;  stock  hay  $13  to  $15;  red  clover 
mixed  $19  to  $21 :  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $34  to 
$30;  oat  straw  $13  to  $14,  ton.  Oats,  40  lbs. 
70  to  71c,  38  to  40  lbs.  08  to  09c.  Oatmeal,  cut 
and  ground,  $3.08,  90  lbs. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  25c 
lower  than  last  week.  Bulk  of  sales  $10.25 
to  $11.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
fully  25c  lower;  bulls  about  steady  to  25c 
lower;  vealers  steady;  demand  generally  slow 
for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $7 ;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $5. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $0.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $0.50  to  $10.25; 
cull  and  common  $4.75  to  $0.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week,  instances  slightly  higher,  oc¬ 
casional  sales  selected  choice  head  up  to  $125^ 
demand  improved,  only  fair.  Choice,  head,  $83 
to  $110:  good,  $75  to  $85;  medium,  $00  to  $75; 
common.  $45  to  $00. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILDELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  36c;  eggs,  27  to  30c;  live  fowls, 
20  to  22c;  chickens,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  10  to  12c; 
dressed  fowls,  22  to  25c;  chickens,  25  to  30e; 
ducks,  16  to  17c;  apples,  bu.,  50  to  85c_;  string 
beans,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.25;  sweet 
corn,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  45  to  75c; 
tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  10  to  35e;  peaches,  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 

Blitter,  30  to  32%c:  eggs,  22  to  24%c;  hens, 
10  to  22c;  chickens,  17  to  21c;  ducks,  13  to  17c; 
geese.  10  to  12c;  turkeys,  15  to  20c;  apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.10;  sweet 
corn.  Ini.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  potatoes,  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  75c;  hay,  $15  to  $19. 


Cattle. — Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $12.50  to 
$13.50:  good  to  choice,  $11.50  to  $12;  good. 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs..  $10.50  to  $11.25;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  tidy, 
1.050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $8  to  $11;  fair,  900  to  1.10O 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.73;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $5.50 
to  80.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4.50  to  $7: 
heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $10;  fresh 
cofs  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs.— Prime  heavy.  $11  to  $12.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $12.25  to  $12.00’,  prime  medium  weights, 
$12.75  to  $13;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $12.40  to 
$12.75;  good  light  yorkers,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
pigs,  as  to  quality,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  common 
to  good  roughs.  $9  to  $10.25;  stags,  $4  to  $7.50. 

Sheep.  —  Prime  wethers,  $5  to  $5.25;  good 
mixed,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.25  to  $4;  culls  and  common,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $7  to  $10.50. 

Calves. — Veal,  $10  to  $10.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $9. 
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Every  Tractor  Owner  Needs  Irving  s 

84-page  1937  tractor  replacement  parts  catalog.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Thousands  parts,  all  makes;  tremendous 
price  savings.  IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG 

CO..  156  Knoxville  Rd„  GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


W  ANTED 

Experienced  Hay  Buyer 

Good  Grader,  to  buy  for  cash  on  commission.  Write 
fully,  give  experience  and  references. 

W.  A.  BUNTING  A  CO.  -  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


11088. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  567. 


Country  Board 

ROOMS  WITH  board  in  country  home;  bathing. 
MRS.  BREW,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GUESTS  TAKEN  in  large,  old  country  home  in 
beautiful  West  Winfield  village,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  home  cooking  and  baking:  diets;  on  Route 
26.  MRS.  HARRY  B.  CHAMPION,  Maplewood 
Lodge,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  IN  CATSKILL  Mountains,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  bathing,  fishing;  Gentiles.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  105,  Shavertown,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y. 

GUESTS  TAKEN,  plenty  fresh  vegetables, 
cream,  milk,  eggs.  ADVERTISER  4027,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellan  eous 

TWENTY  niVES  of  bees  can  stay  on  the  place 
until  Fall.  W.  F.  SCIIMEISKE  &  SONS  NUR¬ 
SERY.  Kirkwood,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

BATHING  WATER  tested  for  typhoid,  dysen¬ 
tery,  etc. ;  low  cost,  personal  report.  DR. 
AVINCHELL,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  Citv, 
N.  J. 

BOnN  ICE  refrigerator,  in  good  condition;  ca¬ 
pacity  17  cu.  ft.;  ice  chamber  capacity  215 
lhs.;  will  sell  at  great  sacrifice;  also,  smaller 
wooden  refrigerator.  S.  W.  HUFF,  Route  52, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

32-A’OLT  LIGHTING  plant,  batteries  and  other 
equipment,  in  good  condition;  will  sell  cheap. 
S.  AV.  HUFF,  Route  52,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

A\r  ANTED— Pre-war  automobile  license  plates 
from  everywhere.  ADA’ ERTISER  3996,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAUCASIANS  FOR  gentleness,  productiveness 
and  good  wintering:  queens  75c  each,  10  $0. 
HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

ALL-WOOL  COA'ERLETS.  78x100,  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  and  colors;  $10  delivered,  on  approval. 
AAr.  I).  DICKINSON,  Burkeville,  Virginia. 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  No.  5,  cost  over  $100, 
perfect  condition,  $45.  GEORGE  MITCHELL. 
R.  D.  2,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farquhar  30-horse-power  locomotive 
type  boiler  and  engine  on  wheels;  perfect 
condition.  State  inspected.  AV.  K.  VICKERY, 
483  AV.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Hydraulic  cider  mill  complete,  36- 
inch  racks,  10-liorse  International  engine,  cider 
pump,  shafting,  belts,  etc.;  cheap  for  cash. 
ARTHUR  TALLMAN,  Greenwood.  R.  I. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY,  NEAV  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTXS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  Y ork  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Pa.  Official  Hen  Test 

Pennsylvania  poultrymen  have  re¬ 
quested  that  part  of  the  facilities  of  the 
official  egg-laying  contest,  at  Harrisburg, 
be  devoted  to  a  hen  test  and  breeding  pro¬ 
ject,  as  a  supplement  to  the  pullet  test. 
Breeders  lacking  equipment  or  labor 
needed  for  Record  of  Performance  work 
on  their  home  plants,  would  find  the  hen 
test  a  convenient  and  economical  means 
of  pedigreeing  their  own  strain  of  birds. 
The  plan  has  been  officially  approved,  and 
regulations  given  herewith  for  the  hen 
project.  A  pen  for  the  hen  test  starting 
October  1  may  consist  of  13  contest  birds 
from  the  Pennsylvania  or  other  official 
pullet  tests  ending  this  September,  sup¬ 
plemented  if  necessary  by  hens  with  pre¬ 
vious  official  contest  records.  Those  who 
at  present  own  no  contest  birds,  can  by 
registering  two  pullet  pens  at  Harrisburg 
this  Fall  assure  themselves  a  selection  of 
13  eligible  hens  to  be  entered  October  1, 
1938. 

1.  — An  entry  shall  consist  of  13  fowls 
and  one  male  bird  of  any  breed,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions:  (a)  All  birds 
with  the  exception  of  the  male  must  he  12 
months  of  age  or  older,  (b)  All  birds 
must  be  free  of  standard  disqualifications 
as  determined  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  (c)All 
birds  must  show  a  negative  reaction  to 
two  consecutive  pullorum  disease  (B.1V. 
D.)  tests  at  least  four  weeks  apart,  the 
same  to  be  made  without  charge  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  nimal  Industry, 
(d)  Only  birds  with  official  contest  rec¬ 
ords  from  Pennsylvania  or  other  States 
will  be  accepted. 

2.  — The  hen  test  will  begin  October  1, 
and  will  continue  for  51  weeks,  (a)  In¬ 
dividual  birds  to  be  held  over  from  year 
to  year  will  be  trapnested  for  a  full  365- 
day  period,  (b)  Hens  will  be  accepted  di¬ 
rectly  from  pullet  contests  on  and  after 
September  22,  and  must  be  in  by  Octo¬ 
ber  1  (special  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  birds  coming  from  tests  closing  later 
in  the  year). 

3.  — All  birds  rejected  for  any  cause 
may  be  replaced  within  two  weeks. 

4.  — An  owner  may  remove  any  bird  he 
desires  during  the  first  month  of  the  test, 
replacing  the  same  within  two  weeks. 
No  females  can  be  withdrawn  after  No- 
vember  1.  A.  maximum  of  three  extra 
birds  will  be  accepted  in  order  to  have 
substitute  stock  available  on  the  premises. 
Extra  birds  not  finally  used  as  a  part  of 
the  standard  pen  will  be  kept  over  and 
trapnested  for  official  records  if  the  own¬ 
er  so  desires. 

5.  —  All  birds  used  as  replacements 
must  conform  to  the  rules  above  pre¬ 
scribed. 

6.  — The  management  will  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  loss  of  birds  from  any 
cause. 

7.  — If  occasion  warrants  it,  all  birds 
qualified  to  remain  at  the  plant  will  be 
vaccinated  for  both  chicken-pox  and  infec¬ 
tious  bronchitis. 

8.  — The  entry  fee  for  one  year  shall  be 
$15  per  pen,  $5  to  be  paid  when  the 
reservation  is  made  and  the  balance  when 
the  birds  are  Sent.  Failure  to  pay  the 
balance  will  forfeit  the  ownership  of  the 
birds  to  the  management. 

9.  — Trapnest  records  will  be  kept  of 
each  bird.  The  eggs  will  be  recorded  on 
the  point  system.  All  eggs  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  26  ounces  to  the  dozen  will  be 
recorded  as  1.10  but  will  be  scored  at  a 
value  of  1.10  in  accord  with  the  present 
point  system  generally  in  use. 

10.  — All  eggs  produced  will  become  the 
property  of  the  management. 

11.  — Upon  request  of  any  pen  owner, 
each  egg  produced  in  his  pen  will  be 
marked  with  the  number  of  the  bird  that 
laid  it.  Such  eggs  will  be  obtainable  at 
the  plant  or  will  be  shipped  to  the  owner 
at.  stated  intervals,  the  purchaser  paying 
package  and  shipping  charges. 

12.  — The  price  of  hatching  eggs  sold  to 
respective  contestants  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  top  New  York  market 
price  on  nearby  white  eggs,  and  will  be 
established  during  December  for  the  en¬ 
tire  breeding  season  from  January  to 
May,  inclusive.  Hatching  eggs  obtained 
out  of  the  normal  hatching  season  will 
be  priced  according  to  the  market,  and 
on  the  basis  of  slightly  over  double  the 
market  price.  Bills  will  be  sent  monthly. 
The  management  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  eggs  if  payment  of  bill  is  not 
made  within  15  days  and  to  sell  birds  to 
cover  any  charges  not  paid  before  the 
close  of  the  test  year. 

13.  —  Owners  desiring  to  sell  their 
hatching  eggs  may  establish  their  own 
price,  and  have  the  eggs  sent  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  someone  other  than  themselves 
by  leaving  instructions  at  the  plant.  Such 
eggs  will  be  billed  to  the  owners  at  the 
price  specified  in  Section  12. 


14.  — Eggs  not  purchased  by  respective 
pen  OAvners  or  their  customers  will  be 
sold  by  the  management  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  only. 

15.  — Reports  will  be  made  monthly, 
and  set  up  according  to  the  following 
classes:  (a)  Two-year  Old  Class. — Bens 
to  contain  13  birds  from  pullet  tests.  Pen 
scores  based  on  the  records  of  all  birds, 
(b)  Three-Year  Old  Class.— Pens  to  con¬ 
tain  13  birds  in  their  third  year  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Birds  may  come  from  the  hen 
test  or  from  home,  providing  they  carry 
their  original  test  bands.  Pen  scores 
based  on  the  records,  of  all  birds.  Life¬ 
time  records  will  be  possible  only  for 
birds  carried  over  from  hen  test,  (c) 
Mixed  Age  Class. — Pens  to  contain  13 
birds  of  varying  ages.  All  reports  will 
designate  the  number  of  birds  of  each 
age  in  the  respective  pens.  Pen  scores  to 
be  based  on  the  13  birds  regardless  of  age. 
Classes  for  Individual  Birds.  —  Indivi¬ 
dual  birds  will  compete  according  to  their 
age,  regardless  of  the  pen  in  which  they 
may  be  located.  Any  three-year  old  birds 
carried  over  in  a  pen  of  the  “mixed-age 
class”  will  compete  on  an  equal  basis  as 
individuals  with  birds  listed  in  the 
“three-year  old  class.” 

Further  information  will  be  furnished 
by  the  contest  management  to  make 
Pennsylvania’s  Hen  Test  a  real  success 
to  your  flock  improvement  plan. 

R.  S.  HINKLE. 

Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Contests 

White  Leghorn  hens  owned  by  John 
A.  Clear,  of  New  Jersey,  which  have  been 
the  highest  producers  in  the  Hunterdon 
County  Egg  Laying  Contest  since  it 
opened  last  October,  yielded  their  position 
during  June  to  Leghorns  of  Creighton 
Bros.,  of  Indiana.  The  scores,  as  of 
June  30,  as  2,210.7  points  and  2,112  eggs 
for  the  Creighton  entry,  and  2,210.35  and 
2,074  eggs  for  Clear’s  birds.  The  third 
high  pen,  also  of  the  Leghorn  breed,  is 
owned  by  Hartel’s  Poultry  Farm,  New 
Jersey.  This  pen  produced  2,098  eggs 
and  scored  2,133.85  points. 

At  the  Passaic  County  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  the  Leghorn  entry  of  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son,  Oregon,  displaced  the  entry  of  the 
same  breed  from  the  Oak  Knoll  Poultry 
Farm,  Oregon,  the  respective  pen  scores 
being  2,213,35  points  and  2,086  eggs  for 
Hanson  and  2.208  points  and  2,089  eggs 
for  Oak  Knoll.  The  latter  pen  was  in 
third  place.  Second  place  pen  in  year’s 
scoring  so  far,  a  Red  entry  of  Thomas 
jMettler,  NeAV  Jersey,  scored  2,209.35 
points  and  2,188  eggs.  The  production 
of  the  Planson  entry  set  up  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  first  nine  months  of  contest 
operation  in  the  breed,  not  only  for  Pas¬ 
saic  but  also  in  the  history  of  contest 
operation  in  New  Jersey  since  1916. 

A  new  production  record  was  also  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Con¬ 
test  by  the  Leghorn  entry  of  Arthur  El¬ 
lis,  New  Jersey,  Avhich  led  in  monthly 
scoring  with  a  production  of  270  points 
and  249  eggs.  Barred  Rocks  of  J.  W. 
Schaible,  New  Jersey,  also  set  up  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  June  production  in  their  breed  at 
Hunterdon. 

At  the  Vineland  Hen  Contest  the  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  entries  of  Kauder’s  Leghorn 
Farm,  New  York,  continued  to  hold  the 
lead  in  life-time  production  in  the  two- 
and-three-year-old  classes.  In  the  class 
of  four-year-olds  Kauder’s  pen,  which  is 
the  only  entry,  had  a  production  of  790.9 
points,  745.6  eggs  per  bi^d  in  45  continu¬ 
ous  months.  The  high  individual  bird  at 
Vineland  in  life-time  production,  the  four- 
year-old  Leghorn  of  Kerr  Chickeries,  New 
Jersey,  continued  to  keep  in  the  lead, 
having  produced  881  eggs,  940.25  points 
in  45  months.  She  shoAved  her  ability  to 
lay  eggs  at  a  profitable  rate  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  25  eggs  in  June  that  scored 
26.85  points. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.  .$3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare. . .  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett . 1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson . 5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour;  cloth  bound  $4,  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


HUDSON 


“PROVED  BY  POULTRYMEN " 

Nice,  fat  broilers  bring 
best  prices.  Be  sure  yours 
have  plenty  of  fresn  wa¬ 
ter.  Hudson  Sanitary 
Fountains  keep  large 
auantities  always  before 
them.  Birds  can’t  roost  on 
the  patented  tilt-top  disc, 
cannot  foul  water  supply 
and  spread  disease.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  Hud- 

_  son’s  low  prices. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry  and 
barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc. 

Set  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  ter  Felder  _ 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  t O. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Black1! 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS  .. 


Cap-Brush"Applicator  , , 
make*  "BLACK  LEAF  40'J 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


1  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
£mmsE]  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES  


Let  "FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

[Henry  A.  FischeIJnc  •Philadelphia.  Pa. 


rvSu 


7mm 


Li 


I  Leghoins-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 

1  New  Hampshires-HallcrossCGossbwD  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
v  tested  for  Pullorcim  Disease  (BAV.  D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  *-t 
7  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with’ 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:V-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

fc~-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

["WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1^27. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality 
We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It  s  FK-Mi. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


10,  12  and  14-Week-Old 
PULLETS 
For  Winter  Egg  Profits 

Our  Storrs  Contest  Pen  was  the  All-American 
High  Pen  for  February,  and  it  still  leads  all 
breeds  at  Storrs.  The  pullets  we  offer  are  of  the 
same  strain,  reared  in  the  same  way.  on  our  own 
farm,  where  we  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  clean 
range.  We  can  make  immediate  delivery,  or  hold 
until  your  houses  are  ready. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  BARRED  Cross.  Now  booking  for  fall 
delivery.  Write,  stating  your  requirement*.  /- — - 

J.  J.  WARREN  J^socn/ioir 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Moss.  /  certified 

I  POULTRY 
BREEDERS j 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D.r 


Dde&l ^ummeT  ^klcki. 


HUBBARD'S  Balanced 
Breeding  Program  gives 
our  summer 
chicks  the  vita¬ 
lity  to  live  well 
and  grow  rapid- 
Iy.'30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Cross 
Bred  Broiler  Chicks  available. 

_  HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  907  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PROFIT 

BRED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


,  Luck 


NEUHAUSER 

"Good  Luck"  Chicks 
tow  Year-Round  Prices 


SEXED 

LEGHORN 

LIGHT  BREEDS 

PU  LLETS 

COCKERELS 

*522  up 

(assorted’) 

*1022  up 

4^  EACH 

8-10-12  Week  Pullets  At  Low  Prices.  $1.00  Books  Order. 
No  Waiting 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries,  Box  104, Napoleon, Ohio 
Eastern  Plant  —  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va. 


PULLETS 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

Three  months  old.  of  standard  weight,  from  selected, 
blood-tested  breeders  90c  apiece  English  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  one  month  old,  25c. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  -  THERESA.  N.  Y. 


HELP 

15  MILES  OF 
KIDNEY  TUBES 

To  Flush  out  Acids  and  Other 
Poisonous  Waste 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass 
about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting 
and  burning  shows  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood, 
when  due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may 
be  the  beginning  of  nagging  backache,  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  lumbago,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40 
years.  They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the 
15  Miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous 
waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’B  Pills. 

AD  NO  42— R 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


O  O  K  SIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 
BARRED  ROCKS 
DAY  OLD  II  14  DAYS  OLD 

8c  Each  II  12c  Each 

From  Blood-Tested  Stock  on  Free  Farm  Ranga 
Safe  delivery  guar.  Day-old  Chicks  shipped  by 
parcel  post  prepaid;  14-day-old  stock  by  express 
collect.  Will  ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  1. 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$60.00 

$120 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

2.50 

12.50 

25 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

5.50 

27.50 

55 

Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  . ~  . 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  (90%  Guar). 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns . 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels . 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. . . 

N,  H.  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  27.50 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 

BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

Blood  Tested  —  Selected  P* 

White,  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma, 

Sussex,  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Red.  ~  w 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  ... 

White  and  Barred  Rock .  PER  100 

Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds) . $5.95 — 100 

TURKEYS,  Bronze,  30c; 

Send  NO  Money,  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK.  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  T  onliAPnG  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LvyilUl  IIS  8  VV.  Pullets 

SUMMER  and  FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS.  lOo 
8  WEEKS  PULLETS,  75o 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


RI  nnn  N.  n  Reds,  Barred  Rox, 

DLUUU-  1  LO  1  HD  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 

Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

L  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Health!  Energy  1  Vitality  I  Just 
Cotton  Mountaineers  the  kind  you  need  to  insure 

_ _ _ _  .  „„  profits  under  present  condi- 

STARTED  PULLETS  tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 
Six  week*  to  maturity  100%  BWD  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C  H  RI  STIES  iNeupifampshires 

JboutfSPIZZERINKTUM 


Keep  Pullets  Growing ! 

To  get  high-priced  eggs  this  fall,  you 
must  give  your  growing  birds  the  best 
feed  available  and  plenty  of  it.  Put  on 
flesh  now — %  to  1  lb.  extra — for  more 
and  larger  eggs  when  they  start  to  lay. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  Kingston.  N.H 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  personally  for  B.  W.D.  All 
eggs  set  weigh  28  oz.  and  over.  100%  Live  del.  P.  P, 

Largo  English  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5. 45- 100 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks . $6.00-100 

R.I.  &  N.H.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps. $7. 00-100 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond.  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


DoltWithSquabs 

Easily  and  steadily  raised  in  25 
DAYS.  Write  a  post-card,  get  our 

EYE-OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why 

cater  to  ordinary  trade  when  these 
great  luxury  national  markets  are 
wide  open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you 
can  ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES? 
We  give  a  large  bonus  in  breeders  for  promptness. 
RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE,  MASSl 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  July  6,  13,  20,  27 ;  August  3,  10.  17,  24,  31.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hen*  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLK.  GIANTS .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Your  advice  several  years  ago  saved 
me  $100.  I  decided  then  to  show  my  ap¬ 
preciation  by  becoming  a  life-long  sub¬ 
scriber.  I  am  glad  to  send  my  renewal. 

Pennsylvania.  H- 

We  feel  a  pride  in  having  rendered  a 
service  which  lingers  in  the  memory  and 
so  liberally  rewards  us  at  this  later  date. 
Our  service  and  advice  is  free  but  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  generosity  of  our  friend. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  col¬ 
lect  a  bill  for  board.  This  man  owes  me 
$19  and  will  not  pay  it.  He  is  now  work¬ 
ing.  I  need  the  money  badly  to  help 
with  the  work  on  the  farm.  A.  A. 

New  York. 

No.  we  cannot  collect  ordinary  board 
bills.  This  is  a  personal  account  and  with 
such  we  do  not  have  success.  There  is  no 
pressure  short  of  suit  to  bring  against 
people  of  this  class  and  usually  the 
amounts  are  too  small  to  warrant  that 
expense.  A  person  who  willfully  ignores 
a  personal  board  bill  has  little  or  no  re¬ 
gard  for  his  credit  standing.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  help  our  friend. 

Frank  M.  Maloney,  gold  mine  pro¬ 
moter  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  in  a  Federal  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  He  was  convicted  in  May  on 
a  mail  fraud  and  conspiracy  indictment 
which  involved  the  sale  of  stock  of  the 
National  Merger  Gold  Mine  Co.  The 
company,  Frank  M.  Maloney  &  Co.  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  president,  James 
I.  McCollough,  were  all  convicted  on  the 
charge  but  because  of  his  age,  73,  Mc¬ 
Cullough  was  given  a  suspended  sentence. 
The  company  was  fined  $10,000.  The 
jury  found  them  guilty  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  through  misrepresentation  of 
the  value  of  the  mining  stock.  It  was 
revealed  that  investors  lost  $80,000  as  a 
result  of  the  operations. 

I  received  more  letters  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Auditors  and  Adjusters  threaten¬ 
ing  to  bring  this  case  into  court,  and  to 
publish  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  was.  tre¬ 
mendously  worried  and  my  father  insisted 
that  I  pay  immediately.  Therefore,  I 
gathered  the  money  together  and  sent  the 
Associated  Auditors  a  money  order  for 
$60  payable  to  National  Training  Insti¬ 
tute.  Now  I  suppose  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  I  received  only  one  package  of  les¬ 
sons  which  were  numbered  one  and  two, 
and  I  think  any  expense  incurred  should 
have  been  covered  by  the  $20  I  paid  as  a 
down  payment.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 
One  thing  is  sure — I’ll  never  be  caught 
that  way  again.  E-  B- 

Connecticut. 

It  is  alleged  an  agent  of  the  National 
Training  Institute  promised  that  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1  our  reader  should  have  passed  the 
examination  and  would  get  a  job  as  there 
were  vacancies  because  of  the  old-age 
pension  act  just  going  into  effect.  The 
agent  “talked  so  well”  that  before  she 
knew  what  was  happening  she  “signed 
the  contract.”  Verbal  promises  by  agents 
are  repudiated  by  the  Institute  and 
agents  have  been  dismissed  for  gross  mis¬ 
representation  and  extravagant  and  un¬ 
justified  promises  but  wc  have  seldom 
known  a  company  to  accept  any  of  the 
responsibility.  Our  reader  learned  her 
lesson  dearly  and  we  again  urge  that  all 
contracts  be  read  and  understood  before 
signing.  Also  consider  whether  you  are 
able  to  keep  up  the  payments.  In  this 
case  the  Institute  turned  the  account 
over  to  a  collection  agency  whose  only 
interest  was  in  the  account. 

The  Post  Office  Department  affirmed 
that  all  lottery  literature  and  tickets  are 
barred  from  the  mails.  Nearly  200  fraud 
orders  have  been  issued  against  persons 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Colom¬ 
bia  during  the  last  seven  months.  All 
mail  addressed  to  persons  named  in  the 
fraud  orders  are  returned  marked  “frau¬ 
dulent.”  If  persons  living  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  use  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes  they  can  be  arrested 
and  fined.  Foreign  residents  are  im¬ 
mune  as  long  as  they  stay  outside  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  hoped  by  these 
fraud  orders  to  decrease  activity  in 
sweepstake  lotteries. 

I  would  be  very  grateful  for  any  infor- 
mation  you  could  give  me  about  Artcraft 
Yarns,  975  Glenmore  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  I 
ordered  yarn  from  them  and  sent  check 
for  $2.35  for  yarn.  The  check  was  cashed 
but  I  have  not  received  the  yarn  nor 
heard  from  them  in  any  way.  Have  writ¬ 
ten  twice  asking  to  have  the  money  re¬ 
turned  but  am  unable  to  get  even  a  reply. 

Vermont.  MRS.  W.  H.  W. 

The  Artcraft  Yarn  Co.  promised  us 
to  send  the  yarn.  They  did  not  keep  the 
promise.  Later  they  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  sold  or  turned  over  their  mail¬ 
ing  list  to  another  yarn  company  that 
would  not  assume  any  responsibility  for 
the  order. 


Samuel  Aaron  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  a 
jobber  in  fruit  and  produce,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  for  passing  worthless  checks.  In 
1930  he  went  into  bankruptcy  owing  con¬ 
siderable  money  which  he  never  cleared 
up.  When  he  attempted  to  buy  produce 
in  New  York  he  was  unsuccessful  as  the 
dealers  had  had  warning  as  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  record.  It  is  not  known  how  much 
he  has  got  away  with  but  he  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Referring  to  my  complaint  to  you  re¬ 
garding  S.  W.  Pike  Seedsman,  Inc.,  St. 
Charles,  Ill.,  would  say  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  seed.  They  weren’t  worth  the 
trouble  I  caused  you  to  get  them.  I 
did  not  expect  a  whole  lot  for  10  cents 
but  when  he  kept  my  money  and  gave  me 
nothing  in  return  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  right  about  that.  I  thank  you 
for  helping  me  and  am  enclosing  a  few 
stamps.  mrs.  c.  r.  c. 

New  York. 

We  give  S.  W.  Pike  credit  for  sending 
the  seeds.  His  methods  of  sale  have  been 
criticised  previously. 

You  are  great  in  looking  up  “good 
things.”  I  am  sending  you  this  bunch  of 
riches.  I  don't  understand  why  they 
send  to  us  common  people  when  there  are 
so  many  banks  that  deal  in  money.  I 
would  like  your  advice  on  this.  E.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

Our  reader  is  right.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  these  companies  should  go  out 
into  the  country  to  get  financing  for  their 
propositions.  The  regular  avenues  for 
financing  are  open  to  them  and  it  is  no 
compliment  to  be  on  the  list  of  preferred 
prospects.  This  company  invites  you  to 
participate  in  the  “potential  profits”  of  a 
company  they  are  organizing  and  they  are 
offering  a  limited  number  of  shares  of 
stock  at  $1  per  share.  The  industry  is  to 
be  a  billion  dollar  one.  Our  advice  would 
be  to  let  others  do  the  financing  and  hold 
on  to  the  dollar  until  there  was  concrete 
evidence  that  you  would  have  something 
more  than  a  long  wait  for  your  profit. 

Last  March  I  sent  $3  to  Emmet  J. 
Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I  never  received 
the  medicine  and  to  my  inquiry  he  replied 
that  he  had  misdirected  it  and  would 
send  another  package.  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  it  and  lie  will  not  answer  my  let¬ 
ters.  Gan  you  collect  it?  You  collected 
$26  for  me  and  we  appreciated  it  and 
hope  you  can  help  us  now.  B.  Q. 

California. 

Emmet  Smith  makes  no  reply  to  us  and 
We  have  been  unable  to  get  the  $3  or  the 
medicine.  We  regret  our  failure. 

I  have  toady  received  check  for  $384.88. 
This  is  a  partial  payment.  Thanking  you 
for  what  you  did  for  me  and  if  you  have, 
any  expense  please  send  charges  to  me 
and  I  will  pay  same  to  you.  J.  B. 

Georgia. 

We  were  gratified  to  be  of  help  and  we 
have  no  bill  to  render  for  our  part  in  the 
matter. 

Investment  was  made  in  stock  of  Mid- 
Continent  Consolidated  Oil  and  Utilities 
Corporation  on  the  strength  of  a  glowing 
account  published  by  a  well-known  maga¬ 
zine.  It  paid  6  percent  interest  on  the 
investment  for  the  first  year.  After  that 
it  was  said  that  due  to  labor  conditions 
the  company  was  handicapped  in  its  op¬ 
erations.  We  would  be  very  grateful  if 
you  could  find  out  for  us  what  became  of 
the  company.  c.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  for  this 
corporation  was  filed  in  Millbrook,  N.  Y., 
in  1917.  There  has  been  no  record  of 
dissolution  but  no  office  for  them  could  be 
located  at  Millbrook  at  this  time.  We 
understand  they  had  offices  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  them.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
recent  information  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  it.  They  are  not  listed  in  any  of 
our  reference  records. 

I  probably  was  hooked  in  a  little  trans¬ 
action  and  would  like  to  have  you  inves¬ 
tigate  it.  I  sent  the  National  Scientific 
Publications,  142  W.  24tli  St.,  New  York 
City,  publishers  of  Homecraft  and  Hob¬ 
bies  and  Home  Workshop  magazines,  a 
dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription  but  I 
never  heard  from  them  nor  received  the 
magazine.  I  sent  them  a  registered  let¬ 
ter  and  received  a  return  receipt  from 
them  through  the  mail  signed  by  them 
and  I  know  they  received  this  letter. 
What  kind  of  publishers  are  they? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  m.  k. 

The  National  Scientific  Publications 
advised  us  that  they  had  reorganized  and 
had  neglected  to  answer  correspondence 
in  the  meantime  but  they  were  about 
ready  to  put  out  a  combined  issue  and 
they  would  make  up  for  the  issues  missed. 
They,  however,  have  not  made  any  ad¬ 
justment  up  to  this  time. 

Literature  is  being  received  in  various 
sections  from  L.  G.  Priest  of  the  L.  G. 
Priest  Atascosa  County  Trust  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  in  which  a  $5  investment 
is  solicited  in  an  oil  well  digging  propo¬ 
sition  but  the  Missouri  Division  of  Se¬ 
curities  issued  an  order  against  the  or¬ 
ganization. 
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PERFECT 


(d-  r/hace  ^ 


A  Marvel  of 

Shaving  Efficiency 

Give  your  face  a  holiday  with  a  Week 
Bantam  Razor.  Enjoy  a  smooth,  cool,  re¬ 
freshing  shave.  For  a  clean,  healthy  skin, 
free  from  cuts,  abrasions  or  blemishes, 
there's  nothing  like  the  Week  Bantam.  It’s 
the  best  friend  you  have  through  thick 
and  thin  —  beards. 

Just  the  thing  for  light  travelling  Packed 
in  a  leather  case,  as  compact  and  light  as 
a  fountain  pen.  Nickel  silver  handle  resists 
rust 

Take  this  ad  to  your  nearest  dealer;  ol 
mail  it  to  us,  and  save  50c.  You  can  get 
both  Razor  and  Strop  for  $1.00,  regular 
price  $  1 .50. 

KEEN  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded 

EDWARD  WECK  &  CO.,  INC. 
138-S  FULTON  StREET  •  NEW  YORK 


4-in-l”  Papec  cuts  and  elevates  20  tons  of  silage  per 
hour.  No  one  needed  at  the  feed  table.  A  bigger,  heavier, 
easier-to-run  cutter,  guaranteed  to  do  more  on  less  power  and 
to  last  longer  than  other  cutters  costing  more  money.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable,  the  4-in-l  Papec, 
without  change  or  attachment,  chops  and  stores  dry  hay 
faster;  easier  and  cheaper  than  whole  hay  can  be  put  away. 
Doubles  hay  barn  capacity.  Also  cuts  straw,  shreds  fodder 
and  makes  the  new  molasses-hay  silage.  Made  in  3  models. 

If  you  prefer  the  standard  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter,  that 
more  farmers  buy  than  any  other  make,  you  have  5  models 
to  choose  from.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  Papec, 
with  its  guarantee  of  larger  capacity  and 
longer  life,  actually  costs  less  than  most 
other  cutters  of  equal  size  and  weight.  Buy 
this  year  before  prices  advance.  See  your 
dealer  or  send  postal  for  free  literature. 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  107  East  Main  St., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 

silo  FILLER-HAY  Chopper 


m 

Ready  to  ShipH, 


and  Put  Up!  J 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla 
Silo  on  24  hours’  notice. 
The  famous  Unadilla  is 
easy  to  erect.  This  year’s 
Unadilla  is  the  finest  silo 
we  ever  offered.  Fine, 
clear,  well-cured  Oregon 
Fir,  stored  under  cover. 
Everything  ready  to 
ship  at  once. 


Only  in  the  Unadilla  can 
you  have  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves,  which  make 
any  silo,  no  matter  how 
big,  extra-solid  and 
storm-defying.  You  can 
safely  choose  the  biggest 
silo  —  if  it’s  a  Unadilla. 


m 


Send  for  catalog 
prices  right  now ! 


and 


SAFE 

EASY* 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


hI»Tq: 


FRONT 
LADDERS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SILAGE 

RESERVES! 

Prepare  feed  for  emergencies!  Have  an 
"extra"  or  "summer"  silo,  well  filled. 
It  will  replace  summer  pastures — tide 
over  drouths — provide  the  generous  foed- 
ing  noeded  for  profitable  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  Ask  us  about  the  small  cost. 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


Grrfige  Silo  C° 


Cxrmlnn  "ter  o 

TfUurljojJct 


Rooms 
$ 2.00 
UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


HOTEL 

ShermanSquari 

70tkst.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


INVENTORS „ 

Write  for  now  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor"  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  chargo 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys.  503-W 
Adams  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — 2  single  on  dairy  farm,  $30  a  month, 
n.  BURMAN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  in  ice  cream  factory, 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  preferred; 
steady  position  year  around;  send  full  par- 
ticulars,  state  experience  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  on  small  dairy;  driver’s  license; 
$30  and  board.  GEORGE  HAVENS,  New 
Hope,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED  —  Young,  ambitious  fellow  to  work 
on  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  be  able  to 
drive  truck ;  good  wages,  steady  year-round 
work.  ROUND  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box 
1(54,  Easton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Teamster,  single,  $30  per  month, 
with  board;  prefer  young  man;  some  milking. 
WALTER  BEHRMAN,  Newton,  N.  J. 


COOK,  WHITE,  Christian,  on  poultry  farm; 

some  ironing;  good  home,  private  room,  and 
all  conveniences;  $35  monthly.  SEAVER  FARM, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  CAPABLE,  hard  working  poul- 
tryman  to  work  on  an  established  plant  in 
Vermont  as  assistant;  twenty  dollars  per  month, 
good  food,  comfortable  bed;  advancement  on 
showing  worth.  ADVERTISER  3994,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker,  clean,  honest, 
healthy,  energetic,  dependable;  no  drinking  or 
smoking;  state  family,  wages  expected,  refer¬ 
ences;  a  good  position  for  the  right  man; 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3998, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Kindly,  sensible,  middle-aged  wom¬ 
an,  without  home  ties,  permanent  position, 
care  for  child  year  and  half  old,  general  house¬ 
work  for  two  adults,  light  laundry,  conveniences. 
AVrite  MRS.  HENRY  ANABLE,  Spring  St., 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


AA7  ANTED — Single  man  between  25  and  35  to 
drive  milk  route  and  assist  farm  work;  must 
have  driver’s  license  and  be  of  good  character; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  board.  BOX  146^ 
Northport,  N.  Y. 


AA7 ANTED — Single  man  to  drive  tractor  and  help 
milk;  pleasant  surroundings,  good  home,  near 
town;  when  answering  state  age  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  J.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  Newton,  N.  J. 

LADY  DESIRES  white  couple  to  assist  on  farm 
on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  woman  must 
wash,  cook  and  do  general  housework  for  family 
of  live;  man  required  to  care  for  flowers,  lawn, 
poultry,  assist  farmer  and  wait  on  table  week¬ 
ends;  only  experienced  couple  with  references 
considered  for  this  year-round  position.  AVrite 
BUCK  RANGE,  R.  D.  3,  Cambridge,  Md. _ 

AAr  ANTED— Kennel  maid,  experienced,  private 
terrier  kennel.  ADVERTISER  4000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MAN  AVANTED  for  farm  work,  must  know  how 
to  milk.  BURTON  COUCH,  East  Canaan, 
Conn. 


WANTED  ON  DAIRY  farm,  single  man;  must 
be  good  cow  man  and  able  to  milk  16  cows 
each  milking.  A.  C.  PETERSEN,  AVest  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Councillors  with  following  and  par¬ 
ents  with  children  for  co-educational  vacation 
center;  generous  commissions;  season  or  short 
periods;  popular  rates;  for  particulars,  address 
BEAUTIFUL  PACKARD  MANOR  ESTATE, 
(Lake)  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Proceeds  benefit 
crippled  youth. 


AVANTED  —  Settled  woman  for  housework  on 
small  farm,  private  family,  Northern  AVest- 
ehester  County,  N.  Y.;  steady  year  round  posi¬ 
tion:  good  room,  good  meals,  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings;  $35  per  month;  state  qualifications 
by  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  4014,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  AVHO  can  show  results,  $25 
monthly  and  bonus;  references,  full  details 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4016,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  for  modern  home  in 
small  village;  must  be  good  cook  and  house- 
worker,  or  couple;  man  to  help  in  house,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn,  generally  handy;  steady  all-year  posi¬ 
tion,  family  of  two  adults,  two  children;  write, 
stating  age,  nationality,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  A.  E.  SHERNDAL, 
Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  general  houseworker;  must 
be  neat  and  pleasant  disposition;  own  room 
and  bath;  all  modern  conveniences;  two  adults 
and  two  children  in  family;  must  like  country. 
A.  SPEYER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Roaring  Brook  Road, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  country  adults,  no 
cooking,  houseworker,  bandy-man,  drive  car; 
week  off  monthly:  $50-$60;  permanent;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  operate  small  dairy  farm 
near  Hartford,  Conn. ;  good  wages  and  home 
with  all  modern  improvements;  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  farming,  and  be  good  milker; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  4026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  couple,  dairy  farm,  New 
York  State;  must  be  strong,  willing,  honest, 
sober,  between  ages  25  and  50;  man,  good  all¬ 
round  farmer,  herdsman  (3  milkings) ;  wife, 
good  plain  cook,  housekeeper;  wages  $75  per 
month,  board,  room  in  main  house;  references. 
ADA7ERTISER  4028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  man,  must  be  good  milker, 
age  20-45;  room,  board,  $40  per  month.  JOHN 
AVIEST,  AValden,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED1 — Working  housekeeper,  white  mother¬ 
less  home,  2  adults;  plain  cooking;  state  age, 
religion,  nationality,  salary  expected;  send  ref¬ 
erence,  photo  or  snapshot;  no  objection  to  one 
well-behaved  child;  New  York  City  suburb.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  ON  TOULTRY  farm,  $35  monthly  and 
board.  SEAVER  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  SOBER  farm-hand,  good  dry-hand 
milker,  help  with  12  cows;  state  age,  wages. 
CLARENCE  D.  SMITH,  Rt.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  AVANTED— Family  of  two;  wife  for 
cooking,  general  housework;  husband  for 
handy-man,  gardener;  no  children;  room,  bath, 
meals  supplied;  all-year  position  to  right  peo¬ 
ple;  wages  $90.  ADVERTISER  4034,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  year- 
round  job,  good  wages  and  good  living  condi¬ 
tions.  AVrite  AV.  R.  TODD,  DePeyster,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  $30  a  month;  references,  particulars. 
MRS.  CLINTON  AVOOD,  59  Harbor  View  Place, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


AA’ ANTED — Two  women,  white,  unencumbered, 
cooking,  housework,  no  washing;  private  fam¬ 
ily  New  A'ork  State;  board,  room  and  $30  per 
mouth  each.  ADVERTISER  4001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Man,  about  35,  on  a  suburban  home, 
20  miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  able 
to  handle  small  family  garden,  care  lawn,  drive 
car  and  handy  work;  cottage  furnished;  state 
experience,  family  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER-FARMER,  middle-aged  man,  single, 
for  work,  largely  clearing,  preparing  land  for 
later  use;  no  cows  kept;  must  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable,  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  must  know  how  to 
handle  and  take  care  implements;  highest  ref¬ 
erences  demanded;  wages  $50,  good  room  and 
board.  BOX  “A,”  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Housekeeper  for  small  modern 
house;  permanent  position;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  qualifications.  LAURENCE  CAD- 
MAN,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  man  to  care  for  a 
suburban  place  and  share  in  profits  of  poultry; 
near  a  good  market.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — AVife,  cook-liouseworker;  man,  care 
of  garden,  drive  car,  generally  handy;  or  two 
sisters  or  mother  and  daughter  for  general 
housework,  cooking,  serving,  assist  with  two 
children;  white,  Protestant;  good  home,  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  ages,  nationality,  salary, 
references  required.  MRS.  FORMAN,  South  St., 
Middlebury,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  PROTESTANT,  no  children,  on  small 
estate  in  AVestchester  County,  N.  Y.;  garden¬ 
er,  handy-man  and  drive  but  no  chauffeuring; 
wife,  housework,  cooking  and  laundry;  couple 
have  cottage,  bath,  heat,  electricity  and  board; 
alone  all  day;  write  full  particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AVANTED  for  country  home  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  55  miles  from  New  York  City;  house¬ 
work  and  liandy-man:  state  ages,  experience  and 
lowest  salary.  ADVERTISER  4038,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IIOUSEAVORKER,  YOUNG,  neat,  experience  un¬ 
necessary,  modern  house,  couple,  permanent; 
$20-$25  monthly.  ADVERTISER  4004,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  AVITII  talent  for  food  business;  help  gen¬ 
eral  restaurant  work;  start  $7  per  week;  live 
with  owner’s  family;  tips;  answer  personal,  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  4005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Refined,  neat,  middle-aged  couple  in 
small  restaurant;  woman,  capable  good  plain 
home  cooking  and  baking;  man,  general  house- 
worker  and  wait  on  tables;  must  be  honest  and 
sober;  those  preferring  pleasant  home  condi¬ 
tions  to  large  salary.  P.  O.  BOX  158,  Thorn- 
wood,  N.  Y.  


AVANTED — Boy,  over  18,  with  farm  experience, 
in  New  Jersey;  no  smoker;  $15,  $25,  room  and 
board;  send  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD- 
A’EItTISER  4008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WANTS  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3896, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMER,  dairyman,  manager, 
breeding,  home-grown  rations,  pasteurizing, 
by-products,  retail  distribution;  salary,  profit- 
sharing.  ADVERTISER  3978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced:  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  of  estate, 
or  connection  with  nursery;  college  graduate 
landscaping,  7  years’  practical  experience  as 
gardener  and  with  nursery;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Good  reliable  farm-hand  for  all-year- 
round  job;  milk  and  handle  team;  $30  per 
month  and  board.  BOX  1,  Montella,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  20-30,  FOR  general  housework  in  family 
of  three  adults;  steady  position  in  good  home. 
BOX  322,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  reliable;  $40  monthly,  year  around 
with  full  maintenance;  state  age.  LESLIE 
MIKE,  59  N.  Main  St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


AVANTED— Farmer  to  operate  on  shares,  farm; 

machinery  and  land  in  first-class  condition. 
ADVERTISER  4010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COAV  AND  BARN  man,  45,  American,  dry-hand 
milker,  8  years  at  present  place,  75-cow  dairy; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4011,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  AGE  45  years,  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  on  private  estate;  has  good  character,  best 
of  reference  furnished;  can  be  reached  by  mail. 
555  AV.  186th  St.,  care  J.  Atkinson,  1-D,  New 
York  City. 


GERMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  good  cook 
and  housekeeper,  wishes  position  in 'the  coun¬ 
try  for  small  family.  MRS.  ARNOLD,  18  St. 
John  PL,  Ridgewood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  AVANTS  position  on  small  estate;  care¬ 
taker,  gardener,  etc.,  no  driving;  refined  and 
congenial  type;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN,  24,  trained  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  and  other  lines,  desires 
responsible  position;  commercial  or  estate;  sal¬ 
ary  $50;  references.  ADVERTISER  4018,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Competent  farm  worker,  good  milk¬ 
er;  sober.  ADVERTISER  4013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  43,  AVISnES  work  milking  15-17  cows 
on  modern  farm.  ADVERTISER  4020,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

EXPERIENCED  AVOMAN  wishes  position  in 
Summer  hotel  as  chamber-maid,  either  in  hotel 
or  helps’  hall;  will  go  anywhere  in  United 
States  or  Canada.  ADVERTISER  3999,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  handling  poultry, 
good  typist,  desires  permanent  position  start¬ 
ing  September  1;  give  full  particulars  in  your 
first  letter.  BOX  174,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER  wants  work  any¬ 
where.  J.  PLEVIER,  Box  26,  Amawalk,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  position  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  experience  and  reliable;  references; 
wages  $12  week  with  maintenance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  AVANTED.  young  man,  good  teamster, 
milker.  ADVERTISER  4022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEHOLD  POSITION  wanted;  housekeeper, 
refined  woman  with  4-year-old  daughter,  to 
manage  small  house  in  country;  neat,  capable. 
BOX  64,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  desires  work  on  private 
estate;  knowledge  of  cows,  horses,  gardening, 
farming.  AUGUST  JOHNSON,  175  S.  Highland 
Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  19  years’ 
references;  chauffeur,  handy-man,  also  farmer. 
MLATTHEAV  LUFT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  RESPONSIBLE  man,  not 
farm-hand  type,  15  years  present  job,  wants 
position  caretaker  estate;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
reference.  ADA’ERTISER  4032,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  CARETAKER,  gardener,  mar¬ 
ried,  competent,  conscientious.  DODGE 
SMITH,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  wants  all- 
year  farm  work;  can  handle  horses,  plow, 
plant,  cultivate,  drive  car;  wages  secondary  to 
good  home:  total  abstainer.  ADVERTISER 
4035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  for  sale,  about 
900  layers;  main  highway.  Route  35,  500-foot 
front;  4  acres.  C.  C.  HARD  ESTER,  Keyport, 
N.  J. 


9%  ACRES,  $250,  near  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  wooded, 
elevated  poultry,  berry  land;  good  road.  E. 
SCHEFFLER,  Tophassee  Grange,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  4  acres  woodland  and  4  acres 
cleared  land,  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 
P.  0.  BOX  74,  Holbrook,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  FARM  in  Bergen  County,  17  miles  to 
George  AVashington  Bridge;  old  8-room  house; 
$300  per  acre.  0.  R.  KNAUER,  AVestwood, 
N.  J. 


SALE — Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  10-acre  estate; 

stone  buildings;  can  use  for  boarders,  pool, 
health  ranch;  high;  35  minutes  from  bridge: 
fine  shade.  ADVERTISER  3989,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


7%  ACRES  AVOODLAND  near  Harding  High¬ 
way,  near  Elmer  Borough:  loam  soil,  high 
land;  $20  acre.  ELTON  J.  NEAVKIRK,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 


AVANT  TO  RENT  a  3  or  4-room  house  in  Rock¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y.,  preferably  where  one 
could  keep  chickens.  ADVERTISER  3992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


130  ACRES,  9-ROOM  house,  bath,  spring  water 
in  house  and  barn;  in  Delaware  County,  near 
creamery;  33  head  cattle,  team  horses,  poultry, 
fruit,  trout  stream;  $7,500.  ADVERTISER  3995, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  127  acres  on  Delsea  Drive  in 
borough  of  Clayton;  conveniences;  100  acres 
cultivated;  $12,000,  $9,000  cash.  MORTON 

SHIVERS,  R.  D.  2  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Small  farm,  eight-room  house, 
barn,  chicken  house,  fruit  trees;  price  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  3997, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  equipped,  direct  from 
owner.  MARK  AVATLEY,  Maryland,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm,  basement  barn,  silo, 
9-room  house,  plenty  fruit,  nicely  located  on 
good  road;  $1,800,  terms.  C.  ANDERSON,  Ster¬ 
ling  Station,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  50  cows,  528  acres.  5  houses,^  3 
sets  barns,  retail  milk  route,  selling  over  600 
quarts  per  day;  macadam  road;  completely 
equipped:  $10,000  cash  required.  JOHN  L. 
BROAVXLEY,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


500  ACRES,  HARD  surfaced  road,  Northern 
Neck  Virginia;  schools,  stores,  churches,  mills, 
convenient;  high  state  cultivation;  timber; 
dwelling  modern  except  heat;  poultry  houses, 
large  new  barn:  immediate  possession,  growing 
crops,  stock.  E.  LACY  COURTNEY,  Kinsale, 
AVestmoreland  County,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  farm,  located  on  concrete 
road;  2  good  houses  and  a  good  gambrel  roof 
basement  barn,  90-ft.  henhouse;  electricity:  all 
tillable  but  6-acre  woodlot.  A.  D.  DICKER- 
MAN,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 


60-COAV,  MACADAM-road  dairy  farm,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.:  Grade  A  and  B  milk  market: 
368  acres,  118  tillage,  adapted  for  Alfalfa  and 
small  sugar  orchard:  12- room  house,  6-room  ten¬ 
ant  house;  90-ft.  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable: 
silo,  milk  house,  2  poultry  houses  and  sugar 
house;  buildings  recently  repaired  and  painted: 
$10,000:  for  full  particulars  and  free  illustrated 
description  inquire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


iy2  ACRES,  3-ROOM  bungalow,  outbuildings, 
crops,  berries,  young  fruit  trees,  stream, 
spring  water,  electric  available;  $2,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  A  farm.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy  on  suitable  terms, 
small  farm  in  Central  or  Central  AVestern 
Connecticut,  about  50  acres,  good  land,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  prefer  some  stock  and  tools;  good 
house,  at  least  eight  rooms,  bath  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  AVrite  P.  0.  BOX  163,  Middletown, 
Conn. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


AGED  COUPLE  must  sell  good  dairy,  poultry 
farm  near  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  126  acres,  over  80 
tillable,  fertile  soil;  fine  house,  ten  other  build¬ 
ings:  electricity,  never -failing  springs,  valuable 
woodlot,  good  orchard;  first-class  money-making 
farm,  found  seldom  on  the  market;  price  $7,000, 
with  stock,  tools,  crops  $8,000;  one-third  cash 
down,  balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4009, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


33  ACRES,  IDEALLY  located  on  Bridgeton- 
Salem  State  Highway;  adapted  to  poultry, 
grain,  truck  or  fruit,  with  market  at  door; 
nearby  factories:  7-room  house,  electric,  bank 
barn,  some  stock  and  crops  included:  $3,500, 
terms.  N.  G.  MAAVSON  (Owner),  N.  Main  Rd., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Productive  general  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  within  30  miles  Schenectady.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 124-acre  Otsego  County  farm,  very 
cheap:  for  information  WTite  CLARENCE 
POLING,  R.  D.  2,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  Poconos,  near  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  year  around  or  Summer  home;  con¬ 
veniences;  fireplaces,  9  rooms,  6  acres,  stream, 
outbuildings;  secluded  but  on  main  highway. 
ELSIE  PRICE,  Cresco,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  village  farm  on  main  high¬ 
way,  bus  and  electricity  passes  door;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ALONZO  PULLEN,  AVrightstown, 


FARM,  AA'ITII  milk  route:  $3,000  down.  PUT¬ 
NAM,  Terrence  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


7-ROOM  HOUSE,  barn,  henhouse,  5  miles  from 
Barre,  Route  14;  electricity,  running  water, 
bath;  berries,  grapes,  asparagus,  strawberries: 
beautiful  view,  good  neighbors;  large  garden; 
cash  sale.  H.  ROBBINS,  AVilliamstown,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Finger  Lakes  Region,  76  acres,  71 
tillable,  .  5  of  woods;  fenced;  2  large  barns, 
recently  overhauled,  straw  shed,  hog  and  chick¬ 
en  house,  corn  crib;  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools;  colonial  10-room  house,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished;  electricity,  gas,  bath,  2  large  cis¬ 
terns;  insured  for  $8,000;  one  mile  from  town 
on  State  road,  3  miles  to  large  State  hospital; 
near  2  large  colleges  of  agriculture;  poor  health 
reason  for  selling;  immediate  possession.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  small  business  in  the 
rural  section  such  as  paint,  hardware,  con¬ 
tracting,  grocery,  with  or  without  stock;  what 
have  you  to  offer?  ADVERTISER  4021,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  farm,  $3,000  profit  season; 

60  people  accommodations;  12  acres;  near 
Hudson  River;  natural  swimming  pool;  %  mile 
AVest  Shore  Railroad  station;  $12,000,  if  cash 
$11,200.  ADVERTISER  4023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANT  RENT  farm  November  1,  option  to  buy; 

can  be  run-down,  cheap;  full  particulars  first 
letter.  SALOMON,  13  Nelson  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  acre,  house,  henhouse;  $200, 
cash  or  terms.  ADVERTISER  4025,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


161-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone,  running  water  in  house  and  barn;  good 
land  and  buildings;  able  to  carry  30  head  of 
cattle;  180-quart  retail  milk  route,  retails  at 
12c  a  quart;  located  3  miles  from  20,000  popula¬ 
tion  town;  also  16  miles  from  city  of  AVor- 
cester;  on  good  macadam  road:  price  $11,000. 
ADA'ERTISER  4029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Young  orchard,  approximately  20 
acres  apples,  good  varieties,  plus  additional 
land;  good  soil,  tractor  worked,  Hudson  Valley; 
no  house.  DOUGLASS,  3112  Farragut  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Lunch,  gas  station,  near  Utica, 
Route  5;  acreage,  5-room  house,  garage,  grove, 
equipment;  fifteen  hundred  first  payment,  bal¬ 
ance  terms.  ADVERTISER  4030,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TEN  ACRES,  truck,  poultry,  capacity  twelve 
hundred  layers;  electricity,  running  water, 
six-room  bungalow.  GALLOAVAY,  Ridgely,  Md. 


FARM,  LARGE  barn,  three  large  chicken 
houses,  9-room  house;  bargain.  KIEL,  Hankins, 
N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  dairy  farm,  50  head  cattle, 
30  milkers,  milking  machine,  all  up-to-date 
machinery;  about  100  tons  hay,  40  acres  oats, 
60  acres  corn;  milk  check  about  $600  month;  60 
hogs,  8  brood  sows;  near  Delaware,  N.  J.,  60 
miles  to  New  York  City.  GEORGE  D.  LAM¬ 
BERT,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Paying  tourist  business,  cabins  only; 

must  be  clean,  ideal  location,  mountains,  plen¬ 
ty  shade.  GEORGE  MEYER,  R.  1,  Midland 
Park,  N.  J. 


FARM  AVANTED  in  Dutchess  County,  approxi¬ 
mately  100  acres.  ADVERTISER  4033,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


COME  TO  MAPLEDALE  FARM,  Delhi,  N.  Y. ; 

stream,  good  food,  modern,  pleasant;  rates 
$10  per  week. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  AVoodstock,  Va.,  board¬ 
ers,  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  AVashington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains,  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 


AVE  AIM  TO  PLEASE — come  and  enjoy  a  rest; 

modern  home  in  Southern  Vermont;  terms  $7 
to  $10  per  week.  MABELLE  F.  GORDON,  AVil- 
liamsville,  Vermont. 


AVANTED — Two  permanent  boarders  on  farm; 

reasonable  rates.  MRS.  A.  HAAS,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  564, 


Squashes  With  Potatoes 

Those  who  grow  early  potatoes  in 
quantities  for  home  use  or  in  a  limited 
way  for  market,  can  make  the  land  pro¬ 
duce  another  profitable  crop  by  planting- 
squash  or  pumpkins  with  them.  In  the 
Ivaw  Valley  and  farther  south,  other  com¬ 
binations  can  be  made  that  may  be  worth 
as  much  to  the  grower.  Where  seasons 
are  short,  as  they  are  in  the  great  Corn 
Belt,  squash  will  do  as  well  as  most  any 
other  combination  crop  that  can  be 
grown.  They  have  great  food  value,  are 
capable  of  producing  a  large  tonnage  per 
acre  and  in  the  event  that  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  the  crop  they  will  make  excel¬ 
lent.  feed  for  stock. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  squash  be¬ 
ing  grown  which  many  people  think  equal 
to  sweet  potatoes  when  properly  cooked. 
It  is  in  the  region  where  sweet  potatoes 
cannot  be  grown  that  a  combination  crop 
of  this  kind  is  especially  valuable.  Well- 
ripened  squash  will  keep  through  the 
Winter  if  stored  in  a  dry  basement.  On 
the  other  hand  the  sweet  potatoes  are 
hard  to  keep,  unless  one  is  prepared  to 
properly  cure  them  at  digging  time  and 
maintain  the  right  degree  of  temperature 
after  they  have  been  stored.  It  is  well  to 
state  here  that  those  who  grow  potatoes 
and  squash  together,  should  make  the 
combination  with  varieties  that  mature 
in  midsummer. 

A  commercial  potato-grower  of  the 
writer’s  acquaintance  finds  that  the  Hub¬ 
bard  squash  fits  nicely  into  his  scheme  of 
farming.  He  plants  his  potatoes  the  last 
of  March  in  the  usual  way  but  leaves 
every  fifth  row  vacant.  The  land  is  con¬ 
stantly  cultivated  and  is  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  planting  of  the  squash  seed 
at  the  proper  time.  This  grower  digs  his 
potatoes  the  last  of  June  and  early  in 
July.  This  is  before  the  vines  of  the 
squash  have  commenced  to  run  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  The  digging  of  the  tubers  puts  the 
ground  in  fine  shape  and  the  squash  vines 
soon  cover  the  ground.  In  addition  to 
four-fifths  of  a  crop  of  potatoes,  a  full 
crop  of  squash  is  sometimes  harvested. 
In  1932  my  wife  planted  pumpkins  on 
every  fourth  row  with  potatoes.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  made  a  good  crop  and  the  pump¬ 
kins  sold  to  a  canning  factory  for  $4  per 
ton  or  about  $34  per  acre. 

The  next  year  I  started  out  with  the 
intention  of  growing  squash  alone.  Know¬ 
ing  that  squash  and  pumpkins  do  best  on 
a  fertile  soil,  I  selected  a  plot  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  in  area.  The  plot  was 
located  in  a  creek  bottom,  the  soil  of 
which  was  a  black  sandy  loam.  It  was 
given  an  application  of  four  tons  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  Six  hundred  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  was  added  also. 
It  was  then  decided  to  plant  potatoes  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  squash  which  were 
planted  the  first  week  in  April  and  the 
squash  seed  June  10.  The  seeds  were 
dropped  five  in  a  hill  and  the  weather 
being  dry,  part  of  the  hills  were  watered 
at  the  time  of  planting.  The  watered 
hills  came  up  quickly  and  gave  a  perfect 
stand  while  those  not  watered  gave  only 
about  40  percent  of  a  stand.  With  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  the  striped  bee¬ 
tles  made  their  appearance  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  These  were  held  in  check  by  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  arsenate  of  lead  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid  spray,  being  sprayed 
when  the  potatoes  were  sprayed.  When 
the  plants  were  four  weeks  old,  surplus 
plants  were  removed  by  cutting  them  off 
with  a  knife  at  the  ground  line.  Only 
two  plants  were  left  in  a  hill.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  was  frequent  and  thorough  and  the 
vines  soon  covered  the  ground  after  they 
commenced  to  run. 

It  is  well  to  state  here  that  it  is  on 
land  that  has  an  abundance  of  plant  food 
and  in  which  the  vines  get  an  early  start 
that  bumper  crops  of  squash  and  pump¬ 
kins  are  produced.  And  so  it  proved  to 
be  with  the  above,  because  the  record 
kept  shows  that  we  harvested  22.000 
pounds  of  squash  from  this  patch  that 
sold  at  1  V-i  to  2  cents  a  pound.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  enough  potatoes  were  raised 
to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  producing 
both  crops.  E.  K.  gobton. 


Lower  Cost  Silage 

is  the  key  to  your  greater 
profits.  It  is  what  other 
dairymen  are  getting  from 
their 

Harder  Silos 

‘The  Bulwark  of 

the  Paying  Dairy " 

I  Ask  us  lor  complete  story 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 


79  So.  Grand  Street 


Cobleskill,  New  York 


real  money  maker  for  farm  or 
factory.  Uses  Cheap  fuels.  Pays 
for  itself  out  of  savings.  Cash  or 
terms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
219.0  So.  2nd  St..   HARRISBURG, 


PA. 


IN  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
demand  for  tractors  ever 
experienced,  International 
Harvester  makes  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  will  be  welcome 
news  to  every  man  who  has 
not  yet  turned  to  power  farm¬ 
ing  or  who  must  make  a  trac¬ 
tor  replacement  soon. 

The  popular  Farmall  12 — newest  and  most 
useful  of  the  all  -  purpose  tractors  in  the 
McCormick-Deering  line — has  been  reduced 
in  price  and  can  now  be  bought  for  $625, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  Although  many  important  fea¬ 
tures  and  improvements  have  been  added  and 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  have  advanced 
all  along  the  line,  the  new  price  of  the  F-12 
is  substantially  lower  than  the  price  two  years 
ago  when  the  upturn  in  agriculture  was  just 
getting  under  way. 

The  Tractor  Bargain  of  the  Year! 

This  price  reduction  on  the  F-12  tractor  will 
interest  the  majority  of  farmers  in  need  of 
power.  At  $625  the  all-around  utility  of  the 
Farmall  12  will  meet  the  needs  of  many  tens 
of  thousands  on  areas  ranging  from  ten  in- 


’625 

f.  o.  b.  factory 

with  regular  steel-wheel  equipment. 
Belt  pulley  $4  extra.  Same  reduc¬ 
tion  on  F-12  with  rubber  tires. 


to  33  acres 
proportion 


tensively  cultivated  acres  up 
to  the  special  and  auxiliary 
needs  of  farmers  with  big  acre¬ 
age.  The  Farmall  12  is  a  true 
row-crop  and  all-purpose  trac¬ 
tor  that  plows  4  to  7  acres  a 
day,  handles  2-row  cultivation 
on  a  20  to  30  acre  per  day 
scale,  cuts  hay  at  the  rate  of  20 
i  day,  and  does  other  work  in 
Fuel  economy  is  one  of  its  out¬ 
standing  features.  It  operates  on  many  jobs  on 
less  than  a  gallon  of  fuel  an  hour.  And  like  all 
McCormick-Deering  tractors  it  runs  efficiently 
on  distillate. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  Quick-Attachable 
machines  which  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off 
in  from  two  to  four  minutes*  time.  There  also 
are  new  tool-bar  implements  which  greatly 
add  to  the  utility  of  this  famous  tractor.  See 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer— place  your 
order  now  for  a  Farmall  12.  Use  it  for  fall  and 
winter  work  and  be  all  set  to  go  in  the  spring 
when  everybody  wants  power  and  there  are 
not  enough  tractors  to  fill  the  demand. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Farmall 


12 


Price  REDUCED 


McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL 


Every  renter  or  owner  can  feed  silage  stored  in  SlSAL- 
KRAFT  portable  silos.  Build  and  fill  your  own  in  a  few  hours 
— any  size— 15  to  200  ton  capacity.  All  you  need  is  corn 
cribbing  (or  snow  fencing)  and  SlSALKRAFT  for  lining.  50 
ton  capacity  costs  less  than  $40  first  year — $10  yearly 
thereafter.  Other  capacities  equally  economical.  Nearly 
40,000  built  last  year.  Endorsed  by  county  agents,  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Use  one  to 
store  surplus  corn  or  meet  any  crop  emergency — and 
make  larger  milk  checks  —  bigger  beef  cattle  profits. 
Your  lumber  dealer  carries  the  necessary  materials. 
THE  SlSALKRAFT  CO./  211-rn  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

W rite  us  today  for  big  free  sample 
of  Sisaltrafl  and  this  interesting 
Stlo  booklet. 


Acknowledged 
the  GREATEST 
Wood  Silo 
ever  Invented 

35  years  of  experience  on 
thousands  of  dairy  farms 
shows  that  the  CRAIN  E 
Triple  Wall  Silo  does  every¬ 
thing  a  silo  should  do,  bet¬ 
ter.  Insulates _ keeps  out 

frost  better  .  .  .  preserves 
more  silage  succulence  .  .  . 
giving  higher  nutritional 
value.  It  cuts  feed  bills. 

Stands  up  better  against 
severest  wind  storms.  Cuts 
repair  costs.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Never  a 
hoop  to  tighten. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  one  of  these  better 
silos  on  your  farm.  In  years  to  come,  you’ll 
be  thankful  that  you  invested  in  a  CRAlNE 
Triple  Wall.  Write  for  prices. 

CRAlNE,  Inc.,  65  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAlNE  8  SILOS 


EDISON  STOARGE  BATTERIES 

CAI/P  MONEY  Vor  Power&  Light,  Replace  your  old 
^ “  IwlwIvC  ■  iea(j  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers,  Can 
Apt  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY".  83  Stor¬ 
ing  Avenue,  Yonkers,' New  York. 
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Vegetable  Growing,  In  Chemung,  County 


By  Leo  Dillon 


York  conditions.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  grow  all  our  seed,  but  seed  stock  at  least 
should  originate  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Marquart  also  spoke  briefly  on  the  country¬ 
wide  situation,  the  Washington  plans  for  assisting 
vegetable  growers  to  organize  and  standardize  their 
products,  and  changes  in  the  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  vegetable  growers. 

At  W.  R.  Wrigley’s  Farm  in  Elmira,  where  110 
acres  are  devoted  to  melons,  cabbage,  sweet  corn, 
spinach  and  carrots,  the  growers  sow  15  acres  of 
vegetables  under  irrigation.  This  is  all  the  land 
under  irrigation  at  present,  but  Mr.  Wrigley  is 
equipped  to  irrigate  50  acres  of  land  at  any  time.  All 
the  spinach  grown  here  is  shipped  to  New  York 
City  markets.  Some  early  cabbage  went  to  seed,  due 
to  the  temperature  effects  at  the  time  of  seeding. 
According  to  Mr.  Wrigley,  the  first  seed  was  planted 
January  15,  and  the  plants  set  in  the  field  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  March.  All  of  these  plants 
have  gone  to  seed.  Melons  and  cabbage  are  culti¬ 
vated  as  little  as  possible,  excepting  for  weed  con¬ 
trol.  Melons  are  carefully  sprayed  with  Bordeaux, 
four  sprays  having  already  been  applied  at  this  time. 

A  final  stop  was  made  at  the  farm  of  G.  A. 
Janowski,  where  25  acres  of  vegetables,  including 
pole  limas,  are  grown  right  in  the  city  of  Elmira. 
This  is  known  as  the  horseless  farm,  because  it  has 
been  without  horses  for  15  years  now.  The  old 
horse  stable  has  been  turned  into  a  very  useful  pre¬ 
cooling  room.  All  fertilizers  come  from  commercial 
sources  and  from  green  manure  crops. 

It  was  in  the  garden  on  this  farm  that  a  sign 
read  “Rural  New-Yorker  Farm.” 


In  One  of  the  Janowski  Gardens  in  Elmira 

The  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
held  its  annual  tour  and  field  day  in  the  Big  Flats 
and  Elmira  sections  of  Chemung  County  on  July  21. 
Some  200  persons  attending  helped  to  make  the  tour 
a  fine  success. 

The  groups  assembled  at  the  farm  of  August 
Bottcher  of  Big  Flats  early  Wednesday  morning. 
Here,  where  tobacco  was  once  the  main  crop,  Mr. 
Bottcher  now  grows  truck  crops,  late  cabbage  and 

some  tobacco.  The  tobacco  was  well _ 

along  and  promises  to  yield  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop.  However,  in  1900  about  2,000 
acres  of  tobacco  were  grown.  Intro¬ 
duced  around  1850,  it  had  become  the 
main  crop  of  the  valley  at  that  time. 

The  crop  is  used  for  filler  and  binders 
in  cigar-making. 

The  fertile  soils  of  this  section  of 
Chemung  County,  bordering  the  Che¬ 
mung  River,  are  well  drained,  and 
amply  supplied  with  organic  matter. 

Formed  from  alluvial  deposits  from 
the  river,  they  vary  in  type  from  silt 
loam  to  sandy  loam. 

The  next  farm  visited  was  that  of 
Arthur  Bradley  of  Elmira,  who  grows 
60  acres  of  vegetables  and  also  oper¬ 
ates  a  large  greenhouse.  To  most  of 
the  growers  the  most  interesting  sight 
was  the  fine  crop  of  tomatoes  that  Mr. 

Bradley  has  this  year.  He  is  also  run¬ 
ning  a  strain  test  on  10  varieties  of  tomatoes  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

President  Harry  Marquart  of  the  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  whose  home  is  in  Orchard 
Park  in  Erie  County,  addressed  the  group  at  a  noon 
luncheon  in  the  Southport  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
said  that  vegetable  growers  should  work  for  a  legis¬ 
lative  appropriation  for  study  and  research  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  seed  stocks  in  the  East. 
Much  of  the  seed  sold  today  is  not  adapted  to  New 


Iceberg  Lettuce  in  Oswego  Co., N.Y. 

A  few  years  ago  lettuce  growing  in  Oswego  County 
was  a  million  dollar  business.  Big  Boston  was  the 
variety  grown.  New  Jersey,  New  England  and  other 
sections  of  New  York  State  also  grew  Big  Boston, 
with  the  result  that  often  the  market  was  glutted 
and  shippers  and  growers  were  left  holding  the  bag, 
the  lettuce  failing  to  bring  enough  money  in  return 
to  pay  expenses.  The  outlook  was  discouraging, 


Arthur  Bradley,  Elmira,  Has  a  Fine  Crop  of  Tomatoes,  Look  at  Them! 


The  Inside  of  the  Janowski  Greenhouse 

several  Oswego  County  muckland  farms  in  growing 
Iceberg.  The  State  of  New  York  appropriated 
$5,000  for  experimental  purposes,  and  the  shipment 
of  Iceberg  lettuce  this  year  from  the  Saisselin 
Farms  is  the  answer  to  the  challenge  from  the  West. 
They  are  among  the  pioneers  in  the  county  in  the 
production  of  muckland  products,  with  farms  located 
both  east  and  west  of  Oswego. 

A  trip  out  to  the  Saisselin  mucklands  is  most  in- 

_  teresting.  The  lettuce,  after  it  is  cut, 

is  taken  by  truck,  roughly  packed,  in 
carrier  crates,  to  the  main  packing 
plant  on  the  Hall  Road,  adjacent  to  the 
railroad  siding.  It  is  then  placed  on 
a  conveyor  to  be  stripped  of  its  outside 
leaves  and  sorted.  This  process  is  per¬ 
formed  by  women  on  each  side  of  the 
conveyor  who  cut  the  short  root  from 
the  head  and  strip  it  of  several  outside 
layers  of  leaves.  Because  of  the  care¬ 
fully  supervised  hand  stripping  no 
washing  is  necessary  except  in  case  a 
dust  storm  is  followed  by  rain  and 
then  the  conveyor  must  be  sprayed 
with  cold  water  to  clean  the  lettuce. 

At  the  end  of  the  conveyor  it  conies 
out  to  the  final  packing  stage.  Crates 
are  lined  with  two  cross  sheets  of 
heavy  waxed  paper  and  are  filled  with 
layers  of  lettuce,  a  dozen  heads  to  the 
layer.  As  each  dozen  is  packed,  a 


indeed,  to  the  Oswego  County  grower.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  Iceberg  lettuce,  shipped  principally  from 
California,  also  added  to  the  downfall  of  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  this  California  lettuce  shipped  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  came  into  the  big  eastern  markets  and 
walked  off  with  the  top  prices. 

The  Oswego  County  lettuce-growers  realized  that 
if  they  were  to  stay  in  business  they  must  meet  this 
competition  with  a  type  of  Iceberg  just  as  good  or 
even  a  little  better.  Experiments  were  conducted  on 


three  or  four-inch  layer  of  crushed  ice  is  thown  over 
it,  being  necessary  for  its  refrigeration.  When  the 
crate  is  filled,  the  overlapping  papers  are  brought 
together  at  the  top,  partially  sealing  it.  The  correct 
content  and  serial  number  are  then  stamped  on  the 
side.  The  box  is  immediately  placed  in  an  in¬ 
sulated  railroad  car.  The  lettuce  production  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  Summer,  according  to  weather 
conditions  and  the  size  of  the  crop  planted.  Other 
crops  are  inter-planted  with  lettuce.  a.  j.  owen. 


Left — Irrigation  system  at  work  on  the  Wrigley  Farm,  also  in  Elmira.  Center — Good  rains  have  helped  these  beans.  Right  Vegetable  growers  examine  melon  crop. 
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Rambling  Along  At  Long  Acres 

Eastern  farmers  will  be  interested  in  this  report 
of  crop  conditions  in  the  Middle  West,  especially 
fruit-growers  and  those  who  must  buy  feed.  If 
nothing  untoward  happens,  there  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  peach  crops  on  record,  apples  will  be  a 
bumper  crop,  grapes  bid  fair  to  surpass  the  yield 
of  last  year,  plums  will  be  a  record-breaker  but 
pears  are  very  short,  especially  Bartletts  and  Kief¬ 
ers.  Berries  are  far  outyielding  last  year. 

In  grains,  wheat  made  a  big  crop,  that  is  Fall- 
sown  wheat,  but  Spring  wheat  is  at  this  writing 
facing  prospective  drought.  Oats  are  fair,  as  a  late 
cool,  wet  Spring  favored  them  up  to  the  time  of 
heading  out.  Barley  and  rye  are  excellent,  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  grains  is  the  corn  crop.  At 
the  time  of  the  heat  wave,  corn  ranged  from  waist 
to  head  high  all  through  the  Corn  Belt,  thus  being 
tall  enough  to  shade  the  ground  and  having  a  re¬ 
serve  of  ground  moisture  to  fall  back  on.  Unless 
excessive  drought  sets  in,  corn  will  be  a  big  crop. 

Hay  is  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  on  record  which 
again  should  lower  feed  prices  as  much  ground 
alfalfa  goes  into  the  feed  bags  along  with  grains. 
Cows  are  very  high  again  due  partly  to  the  brisk 
demand  last  Spring  from  the  flood  districts  where 
many  cattle  perished.  Very  many  poultrymen  are 
going  out  of  the  chicken  business  due  to  excessive 
cost  of  feed  and  low  price  of  eggs.  Potato  plantings 
far  exceed  those  of  last  year.  Canners  are  paying 
four  cents  per  pound  for  cherries  as  contrasted  with 
two  cents  last  year  and  fruit  prices  on  the  Benton 
Harbor  market  so  far  are  almost  double  that  of 
last  year.  Thus  you  have  a  resume  of  crop  pros- 
jtects  in  the  bread  basket  of  America. 

At  this  writing,  grasshoppers,  Mormon  crickets 
and  daily  100-degree  heat  makes  the  wheat  States  a 
fine  place  to  stay  away  from.  When  it  hits  100  west 
of  Old  Man  River,  it  may  stay  right  there  night  and 
day  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

My  old  friend,  Zachary  Turner,  of  Elroy,  Ill.,  has 
crossed  the  river.  He  retired  at  70  and  then  built 
up  a  big  and  financially  successful  business  raising 
fruit  and  vegetables.  He  became  such  an  authority 
that  he  was  in  demand  at  farmers’  meetings  as  a 
speaker  and  he  was  chock  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  I 
never  met  him  as  he  was  one  of  my  long  list  of 
It.  N.-Y.  friends  but  we  exchanged  letters  and  found 
much  in  common. 

When  the  Missus  hoes  in  the  garden  she  use  a 
pint  size  hoe  and  scratches  around  such  inconsequen¬ 
tial  things  as  pepper  plants,  but  I  use  a  man-size 
lioe  and  go  right  at  it.  That  is  why  she  chases  me 
from  the  garden,  especially  since  the  year  I  gaily 
hoed  off  part  of  her  pet  pepper  plants,  thinking  they 
were  weeds.  I  am  confined  to  the  beans,  but  I  like 
to  hoe  beans.  There  is  something  sturdy  and  hon¬ 
est  about  a  bean,  something  full  of  old-fashioned 
virtues,  though  humble  they  be.  I  hoed  my  field 
corn,  too,  as,  say  what  you  will,  there  is  no  better 
farm  implement  than  the  hoe.  Now  I  am  busy  hoe¬ 
ing  under  the  grape  rows,  as  I  want  no  weeds  grow¬ 
ing  up  through  the 
vines.  Weeds  are  all 
right  in  the  orchards 
\  after  cultivation  stops, 

\  as  they  make  a  fine  cov¬ 
er  crop,  which  costs 
nothing,  but  they  are 
out  of  place  in  a  vine¬ 
yard. 

My  good  friend  in  Up¬ 
per  Maine  writes  a  pa¬ 
thetic  word  to  me  when 
lie  says,  “Sometimes  we 
are  failing  and  do  not 
realize  it.”  Well  he 
raised  a  big  family  of 
boys  and  girls  and  now 
they  are  men  and  wom¬ 
en  and  not  one  of  them 
will  use  or  handle  tobacco  or  liquor.  Now  I  ask 
all  you  fathers  of  grown  boys,  is  my  Maine  friend 
a  failure?  I  think  he  was  referring  to  a  possible 
getting  stale  mentally  if  we  get  down  in  a  rut  and 
stay  there. 

That  is  exactly  why  I  sometimes  drop  hoe  and 
plow  or  cultivator  handles  to  see  my  neighbors  far 
and  wide.  No  matter  how  rich  or  poor,  how  ignor¬ 
ant  or  educated,  each  has  something  for  me,  some 
cultural  method  I  did  not  know,  some  thought  con¬ 
cerning  soils  and  crops  wholly  new  to  me  and  each 
has  human  touch  that  when  rightly  approached 
makes  us  all  akin.  I  come  home  full  of  new  ideas, 
and  the  old  place  looks  good  to  me  while  I  look  it 
over  and  plan  improvements. 

We  had  a  very  limited  range  in  the  horse-and- 


buggy  days,  hence  a  community  tended  to  become 
somewhat  narrow  in  its  views,  but  these  days  100 
miles  is  no  more  than  five  used  to  be,  so  my  circle 
of  intimate  farm  friends  is  more  than  county-wide, 
while  letter  exchanging  makes  my  circle  nation¬ 
wide,  all  of  which,  I  hope  so  anyway,  tends  to  keep 
me  from  mental  staleness.  The  simplest  way  to  do 
a  thing  is  just  to  do  it,  so  if  it  seems  impossible  to 
drop  work  and  get  away,  just  drop  the  work  and  go, 
the  world  will  not  come  to  an  end  by  any  means. 


“The  Old  Swimmin’  Hole ” — Diving  from  the  Culvert. 

Long  ago  I  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  stand 
heat  waves  was  just  to  go  right  on  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  was  happening.  If  you  wish  to  suffer  from  heat, 
just  sit  around,  groan  and  moan  frequently  look  at 
the  thermometer  and  talk  a  lot  about  the  heat.  If 
you  wish  to  keep  normal,  just  go  right  ahead  with 
your  work,  using  moderation  of  course,  but  keeping 
your  mind  occupied  with  other  things  except  heat. 

My  friend  Turner  was  of  that  old  English-Colo¬ 
nial  stock  which  outgrew  the  crowded  East  and 
moved  into  Western  New  York  State  to  transform  a 
howling  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  famous 
“garden  spots  of  America,”  especially  to  the  lake 
counties  with  their  famous  fruits  and  the  broad,  roll¬ 
ing  counties  just  back  of  them  where  dairying  is  the 
rule.  That  stock  is  still  there  in  that  section. 

Whack  and  down  goes  another  big  weed  which 
presumed  to  grow  among  my  berries  or  under  a 
grape  row.  They  are  sly  things  those  weeds  for 
they  hug  the  posts  where  it  is  difficult  to  hoe  and 
they  hug  the  vines,  too.  I  note  very  much  dead  arm 


among  grapes  here,  a  condition  in  which  the  bearing 
arms  have  stunted  foliage  with  leaves  pale  green 
and  wrinkled,  short  growth  and  no  fruit,  a  condition 
which  forecasts  the  death  of  the  vine.  I  note,  too, 
that  the  condition  seems  to  be  in  the  main  stem  as 
sprouts  coming  out  just  above  the  ground  are 
healthy,  thus  I  cut  off  the  main  stem  low  down  and 
train  up  anew  one.  Some  think  dead  arm  is  due  to 
root  beetle  but  I  doubt  it.  The  larva?  of  the  June 
beetle  does  work  on  the  feed  roots  of  grapes  and 
injures  the  vine  but  that  is  not  dead  arm.  If  any 
of  you  Finger  Lakes  grape  men  can  throw  light  on 
dead  arm,  please  write  me  as  I  am  always  glad  to 
learn  from  others.  A  cool  breeze  springs  up,  my  hoe 
is  calling.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Building  A  New  Swimming  Hole 

Most  of  us  who  were  reared  on  the  old  farm  have 
vivid  recollections  of  “The  Old  Swimmin’  Hole”  so 
realistically  pictured  in  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
poem  of  that  name. 

It  may  have  been  right  on  our  own  farm,  or  a 
mile  or  more  distant,  but  the  boy  who  has  no  memo¬ 
ries  and  experiences  connected  with  the  lure  of  the 
water  is  indeed  to  be  pitied,  and  a  large  part  of 
his  early  training  and  development  remains  a  sealed 
book.  The  writer  was  among  the  more  fortunate 
ones,  for  only  a  short  distance  from  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  was  the  “Culvert,”  a  swimming  hole  of  no 
mean  proportions,  where  a  fair-sized  pond  wras 
formed  by  the  railroad  for  water  storage  for  its  lo¬ 
comotives  by  building  a  dam,  impounding  the  waters 
of  Black  Creek.  Here  in  Summer  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood  gathered  during  the  day  or  evening 
(often  both)  to  vie  with  one  another  in  high  diving 
from  the  stone  steps  of  the  culvert,  and  in  various 
contests  of  racing,  swimming  under  water  and  other 
endurance  tests.  Many  of  us  now  and  then  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  steal  away  from  our  alloted 
tasks  on  the  farm,  and  join  the  group  of  shouting, 
laughing  boys,  often  exceeding  the  prescribed  num¬ 
ber  of  times  per  day  our  father  or  mother  had 
limited  us  to  enjoy  this  sport. 

The  attraction  of  the  water  still  runs  in  the  blood 
of  the  modern  boy,  and  girl  as  well,  and  to  satisfy 
this  longing,  a  fine  piece  of  work  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  nearby  farmer  who  has  several  children 
of  his  own  to  please,  as  well  as  their  friends. 

Passing  through  his  farm  is  a  fair-sized  stream 
whose  source  is  the  Seven  Springs  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to.  In  a  favorable  spot  that  is  well  shaded 
by  elm  trees,  a  large  reservoir,  about  30xS0  feet, 
was  excavated  with  a  power  shovel  obtained  from 
the  town  highway  department  at  a  nominal  charge. 

This  basin  is  located  where  the  stream  circled 
around  and  left  only  a  short  distance  between  the 
two  channels,  that  resulted  from  the  forming  of  a 
loop  in  its  course.  A  small  inlet  ditch  was  dug  to 
the  swimming  pool,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
bank  three  or  four  feet  high  retaining  the  water 
conducted  to  it.  Two  outlets  were  provided  by 
placing  tile,  one  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
to  enable  it  to  be  drained  after  closing  the  inlet, 
and  the  other  near  the  top  to  keep  the  water  level 
at  a  fixed  height.  The  lower  outlet  operating  all 
the  time  insures  a  constant  and  complete  change 
in  the  water,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  reasonably  pure. 

The  sides  of  the  pool  are  boarded  up  with  second¬ 
hand  lumber,  concrete  being  laid  along  the  upper 
edge  to  insure  permanency.  A  spring-board  was 
installed,  and  here  we  find  water  sports  being  en¬ 
joyed  in  a  most  hilarious  manner. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  and  similar  enter¬ 
prises  are  two  fold:  First,  the  fun  for  young  and 
old  alike  (for  the  parents  often  join  the  children 
in  their  recreation),  and  second,  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  are  sure  to  develop  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  others  in  accidents  and  emergencies, 

thus  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drownings  which 
come  from  inability  to 
swim.  To  feel  confidence 
and  self-reliance  in  deep 
water  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  is  very  wisely 
being  stressed  today 

more  than  it  was  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  ago.  This 
training  is  provided  for 
those  able  to  avail 

themselves  of  a  few 
weeks  at  camps  of  vari¬ 
ous  types — Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  and  other 
Summer  camps  with 
counselors  to  teach 
swimming,  woodcraft,  canoeing,  etc.  But  these  are 
often  beyond  the  reach  of  many  farm  families. 
Providing  a  safe  place  near  home,  with  no  treach¬ 
erous  deep  holes  that  might  endanger  the  life  of 
even  the  smallest  child  is  certainly  a  most  com¬ 
mendable  project,  and  the  pleasure  and  satif action 
derived  by  the  parents,  is  ample  reward  for  the 
little  expense  and  labor  involved.  irving  c.  ii.  cook. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  danger  from  deep  holes  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Cook  may  well  be  emphasized.  We  knew 
one  such  hole  ten  feet  deep  in  an  ordinarily  shal¬ 
low  stream  fifteen  feet  wide.  How  nature  man¬ 
aged  to  scoop  it  out  in  that  way  was  a  mystery. 
There  was  no  record  of  man’s  work  in  it.  But 
there  the  hole  was  in  a  spot  shaded  by  woods,  and 
it  was  a  menace  to  non-swimmers. 


Right — Swimming  Pool  Constructed  on  the  Farm.  Left — Diving  Into  the  Neio  Pool. 
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Presses,  large  and  small.  Graters,  filters, 
pumps,  supplies.  Booklet  R  how  to  keep  cider 
sweet  and  money  from  cull  apples  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  -  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Apple,  Peach,  Apricot  Flavors,  Bead  Oil,  etc.  Complete 
line  of  unusual  flavors.  Big  Flavoring  and  Juice  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog  free.  Berthela  Co.,  364  E.  143d  St.,  New  York 


RYE 

WINTER  WHEAT  _  . 

Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  List. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

BOX  B  -  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GLORIFY  YOUR  GARDEN  with  these  Five  Fragrant 
Red-Toned  Irises,  thirty  cents  stamps.  (Thirty  varie¬ 
ties  Irises,  long-booming  season,  wide  range  of  colors, 
only  one  dollar.)  All  plants  labeled  and  ixistpaid. 
Memorial  Iris  and  "Iris  News”  free '.with  every  order. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER  -  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

Peonies  Large  Double  Beautiful  Blooms 

Three  to  five  eyes.  Ten  for  $1.00, , 
RISING  SUN  PEONY  FARM,  CAMDEN,  DEL. 

Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
Strawberry  xlants  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del. 

UfUCAT  Cert.  Yorkwin  Seed  Wheat— 39  bus.  per  acre, 

WntAI  jerry  a.  Smith  &  Sons,  Bx  C,  Ludlowville.N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  591. 

TEACH  ORCHARD  and  three  acres  truck  land. 
Finger  Lakes  region:  new  cottage,  tiiree  rooms 
and  porch:  on  lake  shore,  hard  road;  electricity, 
nine  hundred  buys  it;  write  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  8V>  acres,  on  State  con¬ 
crete  road;  900  young  bearing  apple  trees, 
about  1,500  grapes,  other  fruit;  7-room  house 
and  barn  in  good  shape,  furnace,  electric,  good 
water;  also  spring,  all  tools  and  equipment, 
ideal  place  for  gas  station;  5  minutes  walk  to 
village  and  depot  in  Germantown,  N.  Y.  AD- 
YERTISER  4045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE — 60-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
1  800  laying  capacity;  electricity,  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  all  buildings;  6/10  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage’  buildings  in  excellent  condition;  very  rea¬ 
sonable;  must  sell.  CHAS.  SOMMER,  North 
Branch,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. _ __ 

195-ACRE  DAIRY  and  chicken  farm,  beautiful 
location  in  Southern  Vermont;  running  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity,  buildings  A-l  condition,  mod¬ 
ern  bouse;  for  information  write  CALVIN 
MARSH,  North  Bennington,  Vermont. _ 

W  ANTED  TO  BUY,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm, 

to*  be  paid  for  on  can  of  milk  per  day  basis. 
CLARENCE  D.  ALGER,  Route  3,  Cattaraugus, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms  with  stock  and  vrops; 

price  low.  AVrite  TETER  LASCO,  1  orest 
City,  Pa. _ 

FARM  AND  GAS  station,  60  acres,  large  10- 

room  house,  2  baths,  furnace, 
o  i «i po-p  barns,  good  income*,  price  $8,o<X).  Write 
EMERY  MILLER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. _ 

IDEAL  DAIRY  farm,  Hunterdon  County  67 
acres,  all  buildings;  mam  highway,  $3,900, 
terms;  fenced,  shade,  flowers,  fruit.  E.  R. 
WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J-  _ 

c ale  —  Productive  dairy-chicken  farm,  stone 
house,  brook,  springs;  stock;  $5,800,  half  cash. 
SCHEADS  FARM,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

F  ARM  FOR  RENT,  144  acres,  five-room  house, 

furnished  all  improvements :  International 
Harvester  tractor;  other  up-to-date  eqinp.ne.it; 
new  chicken  coops  accommodate  1,-00  to  l.oOO 
chickens;  owner  living  on  premises;  will  rent 
reasonablv  to  right  man.  CHARLES  BON  Oil, 
Milford,  Pa.  Tel.  66-F--1.  _ 

”00-  ACRE  STATE  road  farm,  3  miles  Cuba 

lake'  10-room  house,  electric,  bath,  running 
spring  ’water,  nice  lawn,  35  maples  for  shade; 
basement,  gambrel-roof  barn  for  o3  cattle ;  horse 
barn,  granary,  henhouse,  -3  head  cattle,  - 
horses,  complete  set  of  farming  tools  included; 
100-acre  creek-bottom  land,  buildings  all  newly 
minted;  on  farm,  included  is  a  gas  station,  sell¬ 
ing  Kas,  oil.  flour,  feed,  tires,  ice  cream  and 
a  fu'l  line  of  groceries,  meats,  hardware,  etc. ; 
ji  little  stock  and  showcases,  scales,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded’  price  for  all  complete,  $10,000,  $2,000 
down:’ balance  easy.  MARY  DOLPII,  Cuba, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

”0  ACRES,  CENTRAL  Jersey  poultry  farm, 

1  650-foot  housing,  stable,  fine  orchard  land, 
woods,  new  dwelling  with  artesian  well,  large 
collar’  "ood  roads  and  market;  owner  leaving 
co  mtrv  “Sacrifice  for  $1,300.  ADVERTISER 

4064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE— Poultry  and  truck  farm,  15  acres 
more  or  less,  648-foot  frontage,  9  acres  under 
irrigation;  own  pumping  system  from  Saddle 
River-  1.000  pullets,  one  8-room  brick  house 
and  one  bungalow  4  rooms  and  sunporch;  both 
houses  have  bath,  steam  heat  and  all  city  im¬ 
provements;  all  vegetables  and  chickens  and 
Isolde*  our  staml  in  the  yard,  the  .last  20 
vmrs  doin"  largest  road-side  business  in  Ber- 
£en  Comriy;  price  $25,000  for  same  $10 ^ 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  ADA  RRilSER 

4065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  dairy  farm,  now  operat- 

in"  170  acres  on  State  highway  near  Albany, 
Schenectady  and  Troy  markets;  animal  milk  i„ 
come  $3,200;  full  particulars.  ADA  ERTISElt 

4066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VIT I  AGE  Us  ACRE,  8-room  house,  electricity, 

barn  fruit,  desirable  location:  25-foot  Bay 
Shore  boat;  price  $1,800,  terms.  BOX  133,  Fair 
Haven,  N.  Y.  


S  ACRIFICE  138  ACRES,  6-room  bungalow,  high¬ 
way  near  Ithaca;  electricity  available;  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  poultry;  spring  water  pasture. 
ROY  I’.  MOORE,  Tully,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSE  AV ANTED — Responsible  party  wishes  to 
rent  unfurnished  or  partly  furnished  house, 
Manhattan  or  vicinity;  would  give  in  part  ex¬ 
change  small  country  business;  steady  income. 
ADVERTISER  4073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  AND  BERRY  farm,  near  Ithaca,  N. 

Y.’  good  road,  about  40  acres,  buildings  for 
1  °00'  layers;  8-room  dwelling;  owner  sick,  sell 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  4074,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

AVANT  RENT  farm-house,  acreage,  real  eoun- 
trv  or  hoard  with  small  family  on  farm  with¬ 
in  flO  miles  New  York  City.  1914  HEN  NESS  Y 
PLACE,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


189-ACRE.  40-C0AV  capacity  dairy  and  boarding¬ 
house  farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  farmers’ 
public  market  at  Middletown;  100  acres  gravelly 
and  silt  loam  tillage,  70-acres  brook -watered 
pasture,  balance  woods ;  large  substantial  house 
will  accommodate  25  boarders;  125-ft.  barn,  silo, 
ice  house,  granary  and  poultry  house;  $13,000; 
investigate  long  term  contract  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM,  LARGE  barn,  three  large  chicken 
houses,  9-room  house;  bargain.  KEIL,  Han¬ 
kins,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  SACRIFICE,  10-year-old  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  500  bushels  apples;  8-room 
house,  ideally  located.  ARTHUR  STEVENS, 
R.  1,  East  Stroudsburg,  Ta. 


GENUINE  OLD  farm-house,  charmingly  re¬ 
stored,  hot-water  heat,  conveniences;  73  roll¬ 
ing  acres,  farm  and  woodland;  high;  very  ac¬ 
cessible  to  New  York  City;  location  lias  rapidly 
increasing  land  value;  estate  settlement;  of¬ 
fered  for  quick  sale  at  great  sacrifice.  E. 
STUDEBAKER,  Owner,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  JERSEY,  10%-acre  poultry,  berry  and 
general  farm;  good  6-room  house,  near  school, 
church,  stores,  seashore  resorts;  reasonable.  AD- 
ArERTISER  4079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm,  6  miles  of  Dover,  on 
hard  road;  10-room  house,  large  barn;  price 
$3,000.  AV.  R.  AYEBB,  Hartly,  Del. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  235-acre  dairy  farm,  excel¬ 
lent  crop  land,  Central  Connecticut,  with 
stock  and  tools.  Inquire  T.  B.,  Box  27,  Amston, 
Conn. 


AVANTED  TO  LEASE,  with  purchase  option, 
small  going  coal  or  feed  business,  good  com¬ 
munity.  within  150  miles  New  York  City.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  4082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


310-ACRE  1'AltM  on  Route  10,  between  Olean 
and  Buffalo;  Ayrshire  dairy,  excellent  build¬ 
ings,  modernly  equipped;  two  houses,  beautifully 
located.  ADVERTISER  40S3,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  rent  or  buy,  on  reason¬ 
able  terms;  can  be  run  down.  ADA’ERTISEIt 
40S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED — Dairy-poultry  farm  within  150  miles 
of  city,  stock,  equipped,  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Three  unfurnished  rooms  on  farm; 

electricity;  permanent;  twenty  dollars  month; 
Harlem  branch  New  York  Central.  ADA’EIt- 
TISER  4094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4  lots,  restricted  Ardsley  Heights, 
AA’estchester;  cash  or  terms.  AV.  SPIER, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  EQUIPPED  hatchery,  60,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  poultry  plant  1,200;  modern  home; 
reason  for  selling,  death  of  owner.  LALLY’S 
HATCHERY,  Box  124,  South  A'ineland,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


LARGE  MODERN  farm-home  amid  beautiful 
scenery.  Northern  Pennsylvania,  elevation 
2,000  feet;  wholesome  food,  airy  rooms,  shady 
lawn;  quiet,  refined;  $12  week.  “THE  OLD 
HOMESTEAD,”  Mansfield,  Pa. 


GUESTS  TAKEN  in  large,  old  country  home  in 
beautiful  AArest  AVinfield  village,  all  couveni- 
ences;  home  cooking  and  baking:  diets;  on  Route 
20.  MRS.  HARRY  B.  CHAMPION,  Maplewood 
Lodge,  AVest  AA’infield,  N.  YY 


GOOD  FOOD,  large  rooms,  well-shaded  lawn, 
bathing:  reasonable  rates:  adults;  Gentiles 
only.  MRS.  BULLIS,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  AVANTED  in  the  Catskills;  swim¬ 
ming  nearby;  reasonable.  LIZZIE  RUTHER¬ 
FORD,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  AA’ANTED  on  Catskill  Mountain 
farm  homo;  good  fishing.  ADA'ERTISER  4047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  BOARDERS  wanted  on  small 
country  farm;  high  altitude,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  good  meals  and  washing;  $10.  Address 
LOCK  BOX  5,  Kelley  Corners,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm  near  lake;  ex¬ 
cellent  food  and  rooms;  married  couples  pre¬ 
ferred  at  $25  per  week;  singly  $15.  MRS. 
FORREST  HODGKINS,  Damariseotta  Mills, 
Maine. 


Miscellaneous 


AVELL  AA7ATER.  spring  water.  Is  it  safe?  Scien¬ 
tific  report  will  tell.  DR.  AA'INCHELL,  921 
Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CAUCASIANS  FOR  gentleness,  productiveness 
and  good  wintering;  queens  75c  each,  10  $6. 
HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


ALL-AVOOL  COVERLETS.  78x100,  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  and  colors:  $10  delivered,  on  approval. 
AV.  D.  DICKINSON,  Burkeville,  Virginia. 


DELCO  LIGHT  plant,  32  volt,  new  batteries, 
radio,  vacuum  cleaner;  $90  at  the  farm.  LA- 
BELL,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hydraulic  cider  press,  size  45-in. ; 

hydraulic  pump,  grater,  elevator,  complete. 
AVM.  F.  DORN,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Sixteen-inch  hay-corn  cutter.  30 
POND  ST.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Hay  baler  iu  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion,  suitable  for  use  with  Fordson  tractor; 
give  price  and  description.  ADA’ERTISER  4099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEAV  crop,  white  clover,  00-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Lemon  Lilies 

Lemon  Lilies. — Though  listed  as  lem¬ 
on  lilies,  Ave  still  call  the  Hemeroeallis  in 
its  various  forms  day  lilies,  for  they  are 
not  all  lemon  in  color  or  fragrance.  In 
late  July  Tliunberg’s  day  lily,  Hemero- 
cullis  Tliunbergi,  Avas  making  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  clear  yelloAV  floAvers  borne  on 
stalks  three  feet  high.  This  variety  is 
quite  similar  to  Hemeroeallis  flava,  which 
blooms  a  month  earlier,  and  is  extremely 
fragrant.  The  tawny  day  lily,  H.  fulva, 
blooms  in  July,  and  is  handsome  where 
one  has  plenty  of  room,  but  is  a  much 
coarser  plant.  It  is  less  appreciated  than 
other  varieties  because  it  lias  become 
naturalized  in  many  places,  especially  in 
NeAV  England,  and  is  thus  regarded  as  a 
Aveed.  A  friend  from  Maine  calls  it 
“coav  lily.”  because  it  groAvs  wild  in  pas¬ 
tures.  There  is  a  double  variety  of  it 
called  Kwanso,  which  blooms  a  little 
later.  There  are  a  number  of  improved 
varieties  of  Hemeroeallis,  differing  in 
size,  habit  of  groAvth,  and  color  of  floA\Ter ; 
they  are  all  Avorth  groAving  because  of 
their  ease  of  culture,  and  freedom  of 
bloom.  While  a  rich,  moist  soil  and 
abundant  fertility  give  best  results,  they 
Avill  groAV  and  floAver  where  these  require¬ 
ments  are  someAvhat  lacking.  An  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  their  culture  is  proper  di¬ 
vision  of  the  roots ;  they  should  be  lifted 
and  divided  every  third  year,  or  they  be¬ 
come  too  crowded.  They  increase  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  the  groAver  will  soon  have  plenty 


What’s  a  farm  without  an  apple  tree  and 
a  little  hoy  to  climb  it? 

of  roots  to  replant  and  to  give  aAvay.  A 
selection  of  varieties  will  give  a  fine  show 
of  bloom  from  early  June  to  Avell  on  in 
August.  They  give  a  fine  effect  either  in 
perennial  border  or  around  a  lily  pond. 


Amish  Farmers  Lose  School 
Suit 

A  group  of  Amish  farmers  in  East 
Lampeter  Township,  Pennsylvania,  lost 
their  battle  Avith  the  school  board  of  the 
same  township  Avhen  they  attempted  to 
halt  the  construction  of  a  $125,000  con¬ 
solidated  school  house  in  the  Lancaster 
County  toAvnship  at  SmoketOAvn.  The 
District  Court  in  Philadelphia  granted 
the  farmers  a  temporary  restraining  or¬ 
der  halting  the  work,  but  this  order  Avas 
changed  several  days  ago  and  Avork  on  the 
building  has  been  resumed. 

The  building  Avas  30  percent  completed 
when  the  order  to  halt  all  the  work  Avas 
issued  by  the  court.  The  contractors 
noAV  are  rushing  the  job  to  completion  and 
expect  to  have  it  finished  by  October  1. 
Another  hearing  in  the  case  will  be  held 
sometime  in  October  at  which  time  a 
final  arrangement  Avith  the  Amish  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  school  board  is  expected  to 
be  made. 

The  Amish  folk  declared  that,  because 
the  school  board  Avent  ahead  Avith  WI’A 
funds  constructed  the  building,  it  Avas 
against  their  religious  principles  to  bor- 
roAV  money  from  the  government  or  any¬ 
one  else.  They  OAve  no  one,  and  do  not 
want  to  owe  anybody,  they  said.  They 
claimed  that  they  Avished  their  children 
to  walk  to  the  11  one-room  red  school 
houses  to  develop  strong  legs  so  that 
Avhen  they  become  men  they  will  be 
strong  in  bodies.  They  also  claimed  that 
it  is  against  their  religious  principles  to 
have  their  children  ride  in  automobiles  or 
buses,  and  if  the  neAV  school  is  to  replace 
the  one-room  buildings,  their  children 
will  have  to  ride  in  these  buses.  F.  Y.  o. 
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Coming:  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  13. — Dairy  Day,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Field  Day,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14.  —  Empire  State  Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  14. — Field  Day,  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  New  England,  Unh’ersity  of 
Vermont,  Burlington. 

Aug.  16-21. — Orange  County  Fair,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  IS. — Connecticut  Station,  Field 
Day,  Mt.  Carmel,  NeAV  Haven. 

Aug.  1S-19.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Aug.  1S-19. — NeAV  England  Gladiolus 
Society  Exhibition,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  19. — Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day  at  Bruce  Cottrell  Farm,  Ho¬ 
mer,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-11 — N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Syracuse. 

Sept.  6-11.— Rutland,  Vt.,  Fair. 

Sept.  6-11. — Maine  Fair,  Lewiston. 

Sept.  11.  —  American  Dahlia  Society 
Field  Day,  Connecticut  State  College, 
Storrs. 

Sept.  19-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  27-Oet.  2 — Mineola,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Fair. 

Oct.  2-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  25-27.  —  Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Park  Central 
Hotel,  NeAV  York. 

Nov.  2-6. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Port  Authority  Bklg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-1S. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Poultry  ShoAV. 


Putting  Berries  on  the  Map 

Four  years  ago  I  came  here  and  in  a 
small  way  started  raising  berries  of  all 
kinds.  Having  lived  in  Ohio  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I  was  accustomed  to  black  raspber¬ 
ries  and  I  included  such  in  my  list  here. 
It  seems  that  the  people  in  this  section 
do  not  knoAV  about  them  or  simply  don’t 
care  for  them.  My  berries  are  large  and 
fine  flavor  but  not  much  in  demand. 

My  soAV-in-law  was  trying  to  decide 
what  to  furnish  the  Kiwanis  for  supper 
and  finally  said,  “I  guess  black  rasp¬ 
berry  short  cake  supper  would  go  well.” 
That  gave  me  an  idea.  Every  customer 
I  went  to  Avas  asked  if  they  had  heard  of 
black  raspberry  shortcake.  Noav  I  am 
selling  my  berries.  I  sold  20  boxes  to  a 
dining  hall  catering  to  tourists.  You 
see  how  one  can  create  a  business  if  in- 
teres  ted.  p# 

Cumberland  County,  Me. 
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From  a  Kentucky  Friend 

I  note  what  L.  B.  Reber  says  about 
lime  and  it  calls  to  mind  wbat  father, 
who  was  from  Germany  in  183G,  often 
said  was  current  talk  over  there  then. 
That  where  lime  was  used  they  had  to 
follow  with  the  manure  wagon.  There 
is  also  an  old  English  saying  that  the 
use  of  lime  would  “enrich  the  father  but 
impoverish  the  son.”  Both  of  these  state¬ 
ment's,  I  believe,  to  he  correct  insofaras 
that  practice  is  followed  out  today,  that 
of  skinning  or  mining  the  soil. 

The  proper  place  for  lime  in  farming 
is  to  sweeten  the  soil  so  the  leading 
legumes  will  grow  thriftily  and  thus 
store  nitrogen  and  humus  in  the  soil.  In 
my  farm  experience  I  am  possibly  more 
concerned  about  increasing  the  humus 
content  than  the  fertility,  as  a  soil  with¬ 
out  humus  will  not  crop  right,  whereas 
one  full  of  humus  will  always  respond 
well. 

We  are  yearly  learning  through  our 
agricultural  research  workers  much  that 
we  can  use  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
Those  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject 
affirm  that  it  requires  not  less  than  300 
years  for  nature  .under  most  favorable 
circumstances,  to  make  an  inch  of  soil  out 
of  the  decay  of  vegetation  and  man  in 
so  few  years  can  deplete  it  by  following 
a  poor  short-sighted  system  of  farming. 

The  Jew  was  compelled  to  let  his  land 
lay  idle  every  seventh  year.  Practically 
every  farmer  plow's  too  much  land  where¬ 
as  the  aim  of  all  should  be  plow  less  acres 
but  raise  as  much  as  formerly  on  more 
acres.  What  became  of  a  Rev.  Dedrick 
who  lived  in  Pennsylvania  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  kept  32  cows  on  16  acres 
w'hich  included  the  house  and  yard,  gar¬ 
den,  small  orchard,  barn  and  lot.  The 
last  I  heard  of  him  he  had  accepted  a 
challenge  to  go  on  a  200-acre  farm  and 
develop  it  to  where  it  would  do  as  well 
proportionately  as  the  smaller  acreage.  I 
would  like  to  hear  of  him.  His  accom¬ 
plishment  always  brought  to  mind  a  say¬ 
ing  of  Peter  Henderson,  New'  York  seeds¬ 
man  and  farmer,  “The  possibilities  of  an 
acre  have  never  been  reached  and  never 
can  be.”  Or  the  efforts  of  George  M. 
Clark,  Higganum,  Conn.,  who  grew  a 
little  better  than  12  tons  of  hay  on  one 
acre  in  one  year  at  two  cuttings.  Over 
eight  tons  the  first  cutting.  Ilis  grass — 
timothy,  red  top — would,  I  believe,  cut  a 
ton  of  hay  for  every  four  inches  it  grew 
in  height. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  is  possible  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  exercise  of  the  forces  which  science 
has  placed  in  our  hands.  At  least  it  can 
be  used  as  the  little  boy  did  who  had  a 
bantam  hen.  He  got  an  ostrich  egg  and 
placed  it  before  her  with  a  card  on  it 
which  asked  the  bantam  to  keep  her  eye 
on  it  and  do  her  best. 

Last  year  we  had  the  worst  drought 
since  1881  which  necessitated  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  much  feed,  while  this  year  there 
is  an  abundance  of  grass  everywhere.  To¬ 
bacco  is  starting  off  well,  as  is  corn. 
Wheat  is  the  best  in  years.  New  grass 
seedings  are  looking  fine.  Korean  clover 
has  practically  taken  hold  of  this  whole 
section  and  has  fully  demonstrated  its 
worth  for  hay  and  pasture. 

Lewis  County,  Ivy.  william  grote. 


Get  Your  Silage  in  Fast  with 


Above:  The  McCormick-Deering  1-row  Power  Corn  Binder  being  oper¬ 
ated  through  the  power  take-off  of  a  Farmall  20  Tractor.  A  2-row  size 
is  also  available. 


At  Left:  The  popular  McCormick-Deering  No.  12-B  Ensilage  Cutter  ha9 
a  capacity  of  10  to  16  tons  an  hour,  cuts  silage  into  various  lengths,  and 
requires  only  12  to  20  h.  p.  for  operation 

Below :  The  McCormick  -  Deering  Ensilage  Harvester  cuts  the  crop, 
reduces  the  stalks  to  silage  lengths,  and  delivers  the  silage  to  a  truck  or 
wagon  in  one  operation  in  the  field. 


HEN  the 


crops  reach  the 
^  right  stage  for  making  the 
best  silage,  speed  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  All  hands  will  turn  to  |ill|® 
getting  this  valuable  feed  into  the 
silo  without  delay. 

Be  prepared  for  this  important 
work.  Place  your  order  now  with  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  for  a  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Corn  Binder  and  Ensilage  Cutter.  Or  if 
you  want  to  make  silage  in  one  operation 
in  the  field,  a  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage 
Harvester  will  he  the  best  investment. 

McCormick-Deering  Corn  Binders  do  a 
good  job  of  cutting  all  ensilage  and  fodder 
crops.  Horse  binders  are  available  in  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  types.  Power-operated 


tractor  binders  are  built  in  1  and  2 -row 
sizes.  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters 
can  be  had  in  four  sizes  with  capacities  rang¬ 
ing  from  3  to  25  tons  an  hour.  These  binders 
and  ensilage  cutters  have  proved  their  effi¬ 
ciency  for  many  years. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about 
these  machines. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Avo.  Incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK- 

DEERING 

Equipment 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 


Potato  Spray  Ring’ 

Wyoming  County,  New  York's  first 
potato  spray  ring  is  in  operation.  Ten 
farmers,  with  a  total  of  125  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  have  purchased  a  rubber-tired 
spray  rig  at  a  cost  of  about  $800.  Each 
farmer  will  pay  $6  per  acre  each  year 
for  two  years  and  the  balance  the  third 
year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  rig  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  the  only  expense  will  be  for 
repa  irs. 

In  addition  to  paying  for  the  sprayer, 
each  farmer  pays  for  the  gasoline  to  run 
the  30-liorse  motor  and  furnishes  a  team 
to  pull  the  rig.  He  pays  for  the  poison 
used.  When  his  potatoes  are  sprayed  he 
pays  the  operator  35  cents  per  acre. 

The  operator  has  to  run  and  care  for 
the  rig.  lie  has  a  trailer  hitch  on  his  car 
to  move  the  rig  from  one  farm  to  another. 

The  potatoes  are  to  be  sprayed  six  or 
seven  times  with  Bordeaux  mixtures  of 
varying  formula; ;  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
can  be  sprayed,  according  to  conditions, 
the  weather  and  the  team  used. 

The  sprayer  can  be  operated  and  cared 
for  much  better  by  one  man  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  operation  than  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmers.  The  potatoes  will  be 
properly  sprayed  at  the  right  time,  and 
the  farmer  is  left  free  to  attend  to  his 
other  farm  work,  cultivating,  haying  and 
harvesting  which  always  crowd  most  just 
at  this  time  of  year.  The  operator  can 
put  in  much  longer  days  than  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  who  has  to  stop  for  chores. 

The  spray  ring  is  being  watched  with 
much  interest  and  if  it  proves  successful 
there  will  no  doubt  be  several  more  next 
year.  E.  m. 


04/luitd  c/oiVi 

CHOICE  OF  SILO  ? 


Wood  or  masonry?  Permanent  or  Portable? 
How  long  do  you  expect  it  to  last?  Wbat 
do  you  expect  to  pay?  You  can  talk 
to  a  Craine  Representative  about  the 
differences  of  each  type . . .  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Since  we  make  all  types,  our 
only  interest  is  your  satisfaction. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL  —  Acknowledged 
the  best  wood  silo  ever  invented.  .  .  Makes 
better  silage  .  .  .  higher  in  feed  value.  Insu¬ 
lated  against  frost.  No  hoops  to  tighten. 
Stands  straight  and  true  for  decades. 


CRASCO  WOOD  STAVE  — Choice  staves, 
accurately  beveled,  tongued  and  grooved. 
Handsome  new  wood  dome  roof.  Refrigera¬ 
tor  type  rabbeted  doors  that  lit  flush  with 
silo  walls  on  inside. 


CRAINE  NATCO  —  Famous  Nateo  Tile. 
New,  acid-resisting  metal  dome  roof,  door 
system,  and  ladder.  Handsome — durable— 
frost-resistant. 

NEW  KOROK  — The  latest  Craine  develop¬ 
ment.  New,  hard,  durable  tile  staves  that 
reduce  absorption  of  moisture.  Air-cell  con¬ 
struction  keeps  heat  in,  cold  out.  No  mortar 
joints.  No  cement.  New  doors  and  ladder. 
New  beauty. 

WRITE  For  prices.  Free  literature,  and 
beautiful  book  of  Craine-built  Silos. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

61  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


CjcrmlfUj’br  c% 
TUurLf  ojtfc* 


Rooms 

$2.00 

Up  CKoos*  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


EDWARDS  roofs 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

823-873  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

Reliable  power  for  farm  or  factory. 

Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc.  Best 
engine  for  the  money.  You  Pay  Less  to  Own  it— 
Less  to  Run  it.  Cash  or  Terms— Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENCI2VE  WORKS 

2  19-H  SO.  2nd  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

§/V\/E?  MONEY  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
,,  W  K  I  jea(j  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 

tionally  longr  lite.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windcharsrers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging:  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  "SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY".  88  Stor¬ 
ing:  Avenue.  Yonkers,  New  York. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  Y ork  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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"I  AM  GOING  TO  INVEST  THOSE 
1937  CROP  DOLLARS 


IN  THIS  OLIVER 

Many  farmers  did  not  get  the 
tractor  they  wanted  when  they 
wanted  it  during  the  past  two  years. 

Many  had  to  take  a  tractor  less 
modern  than  the  "70”  in  order  to 
get  their  spring  work  done.  The 
Oliver  ”70”  is  as  modern  as  it  looks. 
You  step  on  the  starter  and  move 
off  as  smoothly  as  in  your  auto¬ 
mobile. 

You  ride  at  ease  in  the  spring- 
and -hammock  seat.  Every  control 
is  right  at  your  finger  tips.  The 
”70”  handles  like  a  modern  auto¬ 
mobile. 

The  "70”  HC,  with  its  high  com¬ 
pression  head  and  special  mani¬ 
fold,  gets  maximum  power  and  fuel 
economy  from  regular  gasoline. 

The  "70”  KD,  with  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  head  and  manifold,  gets 


ROW  CROP  “70” 

maximum  power  and  fuel  economy 
from  kerosene  or  No.  1  distillate. 

Right  now  when  your  crop 
money  is  coming  in  is  a  mighty 
fine  time  to  invest  in  an  Oliver 
"70”  Tractor. 

You  pick  the  fuel  you  want  to 
use.  You  have  a  tractor  with 
smooth,  quiet,  6-cylinder  power 
and  real  driver  comfort.  It  will  save 
you  money  on  your  fall  plowing 
and  belt  work.  It  takes  mighty 
little  to  carry  it  over  winter.  Then 
in  the  spring,  the  first  day  you  can 
get  on  the  land  you  have  a  tractor 
ready  to  clean  up  your  spring  work 
in  a  hurry  at  new  low  cost. 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check 
the  coupon  below  on  the  tractor 
and  tools  that  interest  you. 


Trees  in 

It  was  only  a  scrub  pine  but  it  was  the 
only  evergreen  tree  on  the  farm  where  I 
was  born  and  we  children  loved  it.  We 
loved  the  sweet  smelling  carpet  of  pine 
needles  underneath  its  wide  spreading 
branches  and  spent  many  a  hot  Summer 
afternoon  in  its  shade.  We  went  through 
the  barnyard,  down  the  lane  through 
which  the  cows  went  to  pasture,  past 
the  well  and  the  big  trough  where  they 
drank,  and  there  we  were,  not  very  far 
from  home  but  it  seemed  quite  a  walk  to 
our  short  legs.  Around  the  well  the  cat¬ 
tle  had  tramped  out  all  the  grass  and  the 
ground  there  was  generally  wet.  Being 
a  heavy  blue  clay  it  made  good  marbles 
and  we  sometimes  made  little  figures  or 
modeled  what  we  fondly  hoped  looked  like 
animals  but  as  we  were  not  especially 
gifted  in  that  line  I  am  afraid  we  were 
the  only  ones  who  would  have  had  any 
idea  what  they  were  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent.  We  made  pies  and  cakes,  decorat¬ 
ing  them  with  cones  and  needles  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  bake  in  the  sun.  No  matter 
if  they  were  knocked  over  and  destroyed 
when  we  came  again.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  mud  for  more. 

When  there  was  corn  in  the  field  next 
to  the  lane  Father  made  a  scarecrow  out 
of  sticks  and  dressed  it  in  an  old  coat  and 
hat.  “Long  John,”  as  we  called  him 
must  have  looked  very  human  with  his 
sleeves  and  coat-tails  flapping  in  the  wind 
for  one  day  my  younger  sister  came  run¬ 
ning  to  the  house  sobbing  in  a  frightened 
voice,  “Long  John  spoke  to  me.”  We 
learned  afterward  that  one  of  the  men 
called  out  “hello”  to  her  as  she  was  com¬ 
ing  up  the  lane  and  as  she  could  not  see 
him,  thought  it  was  the  scarecrow  that 
spoke.  Nothing  would  persuade  her  to 
go  down  the  lane  again  that  season  or 
until  “long  John”  was  taken  away. 

Near  the  roadside  gate,  in  a  corner  of 
the  yard,  stood  a  big  maple  tree  in  whose 
shade  we  used  to  “keep  house.”  The 
grass  was  all  gone,  worn  away  by  the 
patter  of  little  feet.  Dressed  in  Mother’s 
long  apron  or  a  discarded  skirt  or  bonnet 
we  felt  quite  grown  up  as  we  managed 
our  house  and  a  large  imaginary  family 
of  children,  received  company  and  served 
lunch  to  them  on  the  flat  stone  which 
served  as  a  table.  We  used  broken  bits 
of  crockery  for  dishes,  but  later  the  youg- 
er  girls  had  little  sets  of  dishes.  The 
food  was  provided  by  an  understanding 
Mother  and  was  probably  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  with  perhaps  a  little  sugar  sprinkled 
on  it.  There  was  a  pear  tree  and  a  crab- 
apple  tree  nearby  which  furnished  us 
with  fruit  in  season.  How  handsome 
those  little  apples  looked  when  polished 
on  the  corner  of  Mother's  apron  !  We  had 
never  heard  of  ice  cream  cones  or  choco¬ 
late  bars  and  all  the  candy  we  ever  saw 
was  the  striped  sticks  Father  brought  us 
sometimes  from  town.  We  played  hap¬ 
pily  in  our  little  house  by  the  road  where 
we  could  see  what  was  going  on  at  the 
barn  but  were  a  safe  distance  away.  How 
enormous  the  loads  of  hay  seemed  to  us 
and  how  strong  and  powerful  the  horses 
as  they  pulled  at  the  rope  which  drew 
the  forkful  of  hay  up  to  the  peak  of  the 
bani  where  it  slid  along  the  track  to  be 
dumped  in  the  mow.  The  leaves  of  the 
maple  made  beautiful  garlands  in  the 
Fall  and  when  they  had  faded  and  fallen 
what  fun  it  was  to  rake  them  into  piles 
and  then  scatter  the  rustling  heap  with 
our  feet.  Childhood  is  a  happy  time  and 
should  be  as  carefree  as  possible. 

When  I  came  to  my  own  home,  the 
elms  along  the  road  were  not  as  large  as 
they  are  now.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  looked  rather  small  that  two  were 
allowed  to  grow  close  together  in  several 
places,  so  that  we  have  six  pairs  of  twin 
elms.  As  the  trunks  grew  larger  they 
touched  each  other  and  seem  to  be  one 
tree  viewed  from  a  distance.  The  elm 
is  a  graceful  tree,  growing  to  a  great 
height.  These  are  beautiful  trees  which 
we  feel  are  a  part  of  our  home  and 
which  we  try  to  protect  from  the  ravages 
of  the  telephone  and  electric  lines.  When 
the  telephone  company  placed  a  hideous 
looking  pole  directly  across  the  road  from 
our  front  door  it  made  me  long  for  the 
day  when  all  wires  will  be  hidden  from 
sight — underground.  This  might  be  an 
improvement  worth  considering  and 
would  do  away  with  lop-sided  trees  along 
the  highway. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  place  where 
we  live  was  once  a  vast  moving  field  of 
ice,  a  glacier  that  carried  with  it  stones 
of  all  sizes.  When  the  ice  melted  the 
stones  were  left  on  the  ground.  This 
must  have  been  the  case  across  the  road, 
or  else  there  may  have  been  a  meteoric 
shower  for  there  are  stones  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  and  many  of  them.  Vines,  ferns 
and  moss  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to 
cover  the  rough  rocks  and  little  trees 
have  grown  up  among  them.  Near  the 
pasture  fence  there  is  a  group  of  wild 
apple  trees  which  in  blossom  time  is  in¬ 
deed  lovely.  They  look  like  giant  bou- 


My  Life 

quets  as  they  stand  there,  every  branch 
and  twig  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  apples 
are  worthless  except  as  they  furnish  food 
for  birds  and  squirrels.  The  young  cattle 
enjoy  the  shade  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossom  time  and  spend  a  lot  of  time 
there.  One  beautiful  June  day  when  the 
sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  shining  bright¬ 
ly  I  took  the  camera  and  snapped  a  pic¬ 
ture  though  it  was  hard  to  get  close 
without  rousing  their  suspicion  and 
causing  them  to  move  off. 

Another  picture  I  took  was  of  two 
horses  who  liked  the  shade  of  the  trees 
also.  They  would  stand  for  hours  head 
to  tail  keeping  the  flies  away  from  each 
other.  One  was  an  old  blind  horse  and 
the  other  a  colt  not  old  enough  to  work 
but  they  were  the  best  of  friends.  It  was 
a  perfect  example  of  co-operation.  High 
up  on  the  hill  in  this  same  field  there 
stood  for  years  two  trees  which  made  a 
silhouette  against  the  sky  of  the  head 
of  a  woman  with  a  sharp  chin  and  hair 
hanging  down  her  back  and  facing  her  an 
old  man  with  a  beard  and  rough  bushy 
hair.  As  we  sat  on  the  porch  of  a  Sum¬ 
mer  evening  the  likeness  was  very  plain. 
Last  Winter  the  larger  tree  was  cut  for 
fuel  so  one  more  old  friend  is  gone. 

From  the  back  door  I  can  see  the  pines 
where  we  had  many  a  picnic  when  the 
boys  were  small  and  where  they  swung 
on  the  low  branches  to  their  delight  and 
satisfaction.  There  are  the  hickory  and 
butternut  trees  from  which  they  gathered 
nuts,  when  they  could  get  ahead  of  the 
squirrels.  There  are  the  hemlock  and 
cedar  trees  which  have  furnished  so 
many  Christmas  greens  and  the  maple, 
beech,  oak  and  elm  trees  Avhich  supply  us 
with  fuel  each  year.  How  useful  trees 
are  and  how  beautiful !  It  would  be  a 
queer  world  without  them,  wouldn't  it? 

MRS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Becoming  Botanical 
Collector 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
work  of  botanical  collectors?  I  have  been 
on  a  farm  all  my  life,  am  42  years  old 
and  not  married.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  become  a  botanical  collector.  Do 
botanical  collectors  make  a  living  from 
their  work  or  do  they  have  to  have  some 
other  means  of  income?  Is  there  any 
other  requirement  beside  a  knowledge 
of  botany?  F.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

Botanical  collectors,  for  the  most  part, 
are  employed  by  government  departments 
or  scientific  institutions,  though  some  are 
employed  in  special  lines  by  firms  dealing 
in  rare  plants. 

A  knowledge  of  plants  which  may  be 
called  applied  botany  is  the  first  requisite. 
This  is  acquired,  not  only  from  books, 
but  also  from  work  among  living  plants 
in  a  botanical  garden  or  similar  place. 
The  Arnold  Arboretum,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  is  famous  in  its  line,  and  plant 
collectors  work  there  to  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Studying  books  alone  would  not  equip 
you  for  this  work.  It  would  be  very 
necessary  to  learn  plants  as  they  live  and 
grow.  There  is  a  fine  botanical  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ithaca. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  you  write 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  them  for 
literature  on  this  subject.  They  have 
bulletins  regarding  the  work  of  their  col¬ 
lectors. 

Unless  you  can  first  equip  yourself  at 
a  botanical  garden  or  college,  preferably 
studying  some  special  line  of  plants,  wo 
do  not  think  you  would  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  work. 

The  late  curator  of  the  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum  was  a  famous  collector  of  Chinese 
plants ;  he  studied  while  working  in  an 
English  nursery,  which  sent  him  to 
China  to  collect  plants,  and  became  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  number  and  value  of  his 
introductions,  but  the  knowledge  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  nursery  enabled  him  to 
recognize  the  plants  as  new  forms.  Un¬ 
less  equipped  in  this  way  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  find  such  work. 

You  must  become  known  first  as  one 
familiar  with  both  living  plants  and 
structural  botany.  The  Department  of 
Horticulture  at  the  State  College  would 
perhaps  be  able  to  offer  courses  in  the 
subjects  you  desire,  and  this  is  the  most 
useful  step  we  can  suggest  towards  your 
ambition.  e.  t.  b. 
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Veronica  or  Speedwell.  —  The  latter 
part  of  June  the  blue  speedwell,  Veronica 
spicata,  came  into  bloom ;  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  effective  this  year  planted  in  front 
of  the  white  Artemisia,  commonly  called 
Silver  Kins  or  Ghost  Plant..  This  has 
silvery  white  foliage  which  is  desirable 
for  cutting ;  it  is  sometimes  dried  for 
Winter  bouquets.  Veronica  spicata  grows 
about  two  feet  high ;  it  has  long  spikes  of 
violet  blue  flowers  practically  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  An  English  botanist  calls  it  the 
great  rock  speedwell,  and  says  that  it 
grows  naturally  upon  limestone  rocks  or 
in  dry  chalky  pastures.  There  is  a  va¬ 
riety  with  pure  w,hite  flowers.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Veronicas  are  listed  by  dealers  in 
hardy  plants ;  they  are  showy,  and  of 
easy  culture.  They  all  do  well  in  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  soil,  preferring  a  sunny  sit¬ 
uation.  Dwarf  varieties  are  favorites  in 
the  rock  garden.  Most  of  them  have  blue 
flowers,  but  there  are  also  pink  as  well 
as  white  varieties.  Veronica  rupestris, 
which  grows  three  or  four  inches  high,  is 
excellent  for  the  rock  garden,  and  as  it 
will  stand  light  shade  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  ground  cover  in  shrubberies. 
The  variety  Rupestris  flexuosa  is  a  pros¬ 
trate  creeper,  forming  a  carpet  of  foliage ; 
in  Sprifig  it  is  covered  with  pale  blue 
flowers,  rising  an  inch  above  the  leaves. 
There  are  several  other  forms  of  Rupes¬ 
tris,  including  one  with  pink  flowers. 

The  Japanese  Beetles. — These  vora¬ 
cious  nuisances  are  with  us,  though  not 
yet  as  serious  a  problem  as  in  some  other 
localities.  They  started  first  to  feed  on 
the  grapevines,  but  their  appetite  includes 
a  wide  range  of  vegetation.  We  dislike 
arsenic  preparations  in  the  flower  garden, 
but  must  use  them.  Repellents  are  ad¬ 
vised.  one  standard  mixture  being  1*4 
pounds  lead  arsenate  and  one  pound  of 
wheat  flour  to  25  gallons  of  water,  but 
it  is  not  very  ornamental  in  the  garden. 
There  is  an  oleated  arsenical  spray  that 
is  said  to  be  especially  discouraging  to 
the  beetle ;  this  is  giving  us  good  results. 
We  do  not  like  beetle  traps,  because  they 
offer  a  standing  invitation  to  all  the 
beetles  in  the  neighborhood ;  they  all  drop 
in.  in  a  friendly  way  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  offered.  We  are  told  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  larvae  underground  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  powdered  form. 
It  is  mixed  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
line  soil,  and  .applied  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
10  pounds  of  the  arsenate  to  1,000  square 
feet  of  surface,  then  watered  in.  The  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  in  Spring  or  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Iii  badly  infested  localities  lawns 
suffer  severely  from  the  larvae.  The 
Japanese  beetles  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
must  be  of  a  peculiarly  ferocious  char¬ 
acter.  for  a  local  paper  reports  that  in 
one  town  they  are  not  only  eating  the 
shrubbery  around  the  schoolhouse,  but 
have  also  started  on  the  wooden  frame¬ 
work  of  the  building.  There  are  said  to 
be  some  insect  parasites  that  are  now  at¬ 
tacking  the  beetle.  We  have  met  with 
several  youthful  specimens  of  the  pray¬ 
ing  mantis  in  our  garden  this  season,  and 
though  we  dislike  this  uncanny-looking 
creature,  it  is  a  good  friend  to  the  gar¬ 
dener. 

Tile  Hollyhock  and  Its  Troubles.— 
Every  Summer  we  receive  inquiries  about 
hollyhocks  that  are  not  doing  well,  and 
specimens  of  the  foliage  sent  usually  show 
the  trouble  to  be  hollyhock  rust.  This 
is  a  fungus  disease  now  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all 
hollyhock  troubles.  Reddish-brown  spore 
pustules  show  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  and  as  the  disease  progresses  the 
whole  plant  assumes  a  yellowish,  sickly 
appearance.  The  old  treatment  for  this 
was  sponging  the  leaves  with  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  but  it  is  now 
learned  that  the  disease  is  controlled  by 
applications  of  sulphur.  Treatment  should 
begin  very  early  in  Spring,  fine  sulphur 
being  dusted  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  The  new  foliage  that  forms  in 
late  Summer  and  Fall  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  The  flower  stalks 
should  be  cut  and  burned  as  soon  as 
blooming  is  over:  this  is  a  help  in  con¬ 
trolling  stalk  borer  as  ivell  as  disease. 
Old  dead  leaves  should  be  gathered  and 
burned ;  do  not  allow  such  remnants  to 
lie  around,  as  they  may  carry  disease.  If 
desired  10  percent  of  lead  arsenate  may 
be  added  to  the  sulphur  to  control  chew¬ 
ing  insects.  The  common  weed  called 
“cheeses”  (Malva  rotuiulifolia  to  the 
botanist)  carries  hollyhock  rust,  so  there 
is  every  reason  to  destroy  it.  The  holly¬ 
hock  rust  is  an  immigrant  introduced 
from  other  countries  many  years  ago,  and 
it  almost  ended  hollyhock  culture  in  some 
sections,  before  control  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped.  but  there  are  some  localities 
where  it  lias  not  yet  appeared.  We  have 
visited  some  sections  in  Northern  New 
York  where  hollyhocks  grow  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  luxuriance,  not  only  in  gardens, 


but  along  the  sidewalks  and  roadways, 
and  where  apparently  rust  is  unknown. 
We  all  know  the  stately  hollyhocks 
grown  in  some  old  farm  gardens,  double, 
single,  frilled  and  varied  in  color.  The 
cultural  requirements  of  the  hollyhock 
are  simple ;  it  requires  a  sunny  situation 
and  a  deep  rich  soil  with  good  drainage. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  worked,  and 
well  enriohed  with  stable  manure.  A 
heavy  clay  should  have  some  sand  worked 
in  to  render  it  more  friable.  While  semi¬ 
perennial  the  hollyhock  is  usually  treated 
as  a  biennial,  seeds  being  sown  one  year 
to  make  blooming  plants  the  following 
season.  We  have  in  our  garden  plants 
that  have  bloomed  for  three  or  more 
years,  but  consider  that  we  get  the  best 
flowers  when  they  are  treated  as  bien¬ 
nials.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter ;  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  July  or  early  August, 
or  in  a  seed-bed  or  frame.  The  young 
plants  are  then  set  in  their  permanent 
place  the  following  Spring,  to  bloom  that 
Summer.  Fall  transplanting  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  as  the  long  tap-root  does  not  get 
a  firm  hold,  and  the  young  plants  are 


then  likely  to  heave  out  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  We  sow  some  seed  each  year  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  and  thus  always  have  young 
plants  coming  on.  One  cannot  depend 
on  seedlings  coming  true  to  color,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  common  types  are 
quite  well  fixed,  but  if  one  develops  some¬ 
thing  new  or  striking  among  seedlings 
the  surest  way  to  perpetuate  it  is  by  root 
division  early  in  the  Fall,  which  is  done 
by  separating  the  auxiliary  tap-roots 
from  the  main  tap-root  of  an  old  plant. 
We  have  not  done  this  personally,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  had  a  variety  of  fine  col¬ 
ors  from  our  seedlings,  and  like  to  re¬ 
new  our  stock  in  this  way  every  second 
year.  Everyone  admires  hollyhocks 
planted  along  a  fence,  and  they  are  also 
effective  in  groups  with  a  background  of 
shrubbery.  We  prefer  the  single  flowers, 
which  are  often  charmingly  frilled,  but 
the  doubles  and  semi-doubles  are  very 
handsome.  There  is  a  new  race  of  so- 
called  annual  hollyhocks,  which  bloom  the 
first  year  from  seed  if  sown  indoors  in 
February. 

The  Roses. — Heat  ana  „apanese  bee¬ 
tles  are  both  afflicting  the  roses  and  yet 
we  continue  to  cut  fine  blooms.  There  is 
not  much  incentive  to  leave  the  flowers 
on  the  plants,  for  the  beetles  regard  them 
as  a  special  luxury.  Again  this  year  wo 


find  McGredy’s  Scarlet  giving  us  large 
blooms  of  glowing  color  through  the  hot¬ 
test  days,  while  the  deep-tinted  Victoria 
Harrington  also  seemed  to  bear  the  sun 
well.  Our  old  friend  Talisman  is  always 
generous  with  bloom,  no  matter  how  dis¬ 
couraging  the  weather.  Our  tiny  little 
Rosa  Rouletti  in  the  rock  garden  con¬ 
tinues  to  flourish,  and  is  blooming  freely. 
The  plant  is  only  about  six  inches  high, 
but  the  tiny  bright  carmine  flowers  are 
quite  noticeable.  It  really  is  a  gem  for 
the  rock  garden.  Some  of  our  friends 
have  been  asking  about  rose  plants  that 
change  their  appearance  entirely  after  a 
year  or  two,  and  never  bloom  again. 
“Have  they  gone  back  to  wild  roses?” 
asks  one  friend  anxiously.  These  are 
cases  where  the  stock  has  survived,  while 
the  variety  grafted  upon  it  has  died  out. 
This  trouble  is  prevented  by  setting  the 
plant  with  the  graft — usually  quite  no¬ 
ticeable — two  inches  below  the  surface, 
which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  rose 
to  form  roots  of  its  own  above  the  graft. 
All  suckers  that  form  from  the  stock 
should  be  removed.  The  trouble  is  really 
not  frequent ;  we  have  only  experienced 
one  case  of  this  kind  in  many  years  of 
rose  growing,  and  the  varieties  now  used 
for  stocks  are  selected  to  avoid  suckering. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


FOR  ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


B.  F.  DUNN,  TEXAS  RANCHER,  AND  HIS  21st 
CHEVROLET— ALL  BOUGHT  FROM  THE 
SAME  CHEVROLET  DEALER 


(Here  it  Mr.  Dunn’s  own  story  of  his  experience  with  Chevrolet  motor  cars) 

''Buying  another  Chevrolet  has  become  an  unbreakable  habit 
with  my  family  and  me — so  much  so,  that  we  are  now 
driving  our  twenty-first  consecutive  car  of  that  make.  Another 
part  of  the  'habit’  is  that  we  always  buy  from  Joe  Mills, 
owner  of  the  Mills  Chevrolet  Company,  our  Chevrolet  dealer 
in  Colorado,  Texas.  As  the  big  spaces  of  Texas  test  both  cars 
and  friendships,  I  think  our  long-time  loyalty  says  much  for 
the  dependability  of  both  the  Chevrolet  car  and  our  local 
Chevrolet  dealer.  While  we  can  get  values  like  these,  nothing 
but  Chevrolet  wrill  satisfy  us.” 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Texas. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  CAR 
-PRICED  SO  LOW 
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New  England  Notes 


News  from  Maine 

Hereford  breeders  in  Maine  are  proud 
of  the  five  boys  and  one  girl  who  are  now 
growing  their  steers  for  the  4-H  clnb  con¬ 
test  at  the  Franklin  County  Fair  in 
September.  Each  one  has  a  good  steer, 
about  one  year  and  three  months,  grow¬ 
ing  well  and  looking  fine.  The  young 
breeders,  all  from  Franklin  County,  are, 
Gloria  Davis,  New  Sharon,  Enoch 
Bridges;  Calvin  Sewall  and  Floyd  Far¬ 
rington,  Wilton;  Robert  McCleery  and 
Earl  Ellsworth,  Farmington. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  especially  good 
this  year.  The  first  week  in  July  saw 
more  farmers  commencing  haying  than 
usual.  Some  finished  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  these  on  the  smaller  farms. 
The  corn  crop  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
string  bean  crop  was  ready  for  canning 
the  last  of  July.  Canning  of  both  beans 
and  corn  will  be  delayed  and  “strung 
out”  because  of  the  rainy  weather  at 
planting  time.  Some  farmers  were  able 
to  plant  corn  on  drier  land  so  that  will 
be  ready  at  about  the  usual  time,  then 
will  come  along  the  later  planted  corn. 
Most  of  the  packers  are  short  on  acreage 
because  of  wet  weather. 

Potatoes  look  good  all  over  the  State. 
There  have  been  recent  showers  enough  to 
carry  the  crop  along,  though  some  wind 
storms  gave  the  corn  a  bad  “wrenching.” 
Maine’s  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  51,- 
900,000  bushels.  It  is  being  well  cared 
for  and  will  be  of  excellent  quality.  It 
is  hoped  the  price  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  expense  involved. 

The  following  paragraphs  show  what 
farmers  in  one  county  in  Maine  are  do¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  hay  and  pasture  land 
and  getting  better  quality  hay  by  cutting 
it  early.  This  is  Kennebec  County,  long 
famous  for  its  fine  pasture  and  hay  land. 
Alfred  Taylor  of  Vassalboro  says  he  top 
dressed  part  of  his  pasture  last  Spring. 
He  has  been  pasturing  his  hay  fields  and 
the  extra  milk  the  cows  have  produced 
will  more  than  buy  standing  grass  to  off¬ 
set  what  they  have  eaten.  The.  pasture 
has  a  good  start  and  the  sod  is  thick¬ 
ening  up. 

Taylor  Hooper  of  Winslow  started  hay¬ 
ing  June  30  and  finished  July  10.  He 
says,  “We  have  fertilized  our  pastures 
for  three  years  and  rotated  the  cows  from 
one  plot  to  another.  This  year  the  cows 
refused  their  grain  May  20.  Just  re¬ 
cently  they  have  been  eating  half  their 
grain  rations  but  will  soon  be  turned  into 
new  fields. 

Seth  Bradford  of  Albion  says,  “I  top- 
dressed  part  of  my  pasture  with  double 
strength  potato  fertilizer  and  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  made  a  lot  of  extra  feed.” 

Harold  Smith  of  Monmouth  has  plowed 
part  of  his  old  pasture ;  part  in  crops  and 
part  seeded  down. 

C.  A.  Rollins  of  Vassalboro  top-dressed 
part  of  his  permanent  pasture  this 
Spring.  The  rest  will  be  plowed,  limed 
and  seeded. 

Archie  Lewis  of  Vassalboro  said,  “Last 
year  I  top-dressed  part  of  my  pasture 
with  cyanamid.  This  year  I  used  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  which  has  given  much 
more  feed.” 

These  examples  show  that  Maine  farm¬ 
ers  are  looking  after  their  feed  source  of 
supply  by  paying  money  for  fertilizer  in¬ 
stead  and  less  for  grain. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


Livestock  at  R.  I.  Fair 

Livestock  exhibitors  at  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  State  Fair,  which  is  scheduled  for 
September  1-6  at  Kingston,  will  compete 
for  $2,536  prizes.  The  competition  in  the 
“Grade  Class”  will  be  limited  to  Hol- 
steins.  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 
Purebred  classes  will  also  include  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  and  Brown  Swiss.  An 
animal  entered  as  a  “Grade”  must  show 
the  characteristic  color  or  markings  of 
the  breed  in  which  it  is  entered  as  a 
“Grade.”  All  entries  of  cattle  will  be 
under  Federal  supervision  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  tuberculosis.  Cattle  untested 
for  Bang’s  disease  will  be  segregated 
from  Bang’s  free  cattle  which  will  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  exhibit.  No  entry 
fee  will  be  required. 

In  the  division  for  sheep  and  goats, 
the  best  flock  of  any  breed  or  grade  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  male  and  four  females  will 
be  worth  $10  to  the  first-prize  winner. 
A  first  prize  of  $4  is  offered  for  the  best 
ram,  best  ewe,  best  billy  goat  and  best 
milk  goat.  Seventy-eight  dollars  will  be 
offered  in  prizes. 

Swine  will  be  in  a  division  by  them¬ 
selves  and  will  compete  for  $57  in  prize 
money.  Fifty-one  dollars  will  be  offered 
to  competitors  exhibiting  oxen  and  steers. 

Pulling  contests  for  horses  and  oxen 
will  be  held  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 
and  Sunday  mornings.  Fifty-five  dollars 
will  be  offered  each  day  in  prize  money. 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

The  19th  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  is  being  held  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  Durham,  August  16- 
20,  starting  with  the  two-day  program  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’ 
Association.  Tuesday  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Beekeepers’  Association  meeting, 
the  Farm  Woodland  Owners’  conference, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Home-makers’ 
Program  are  featured.  Wednesday  is 
Garden  Day  in  which  meetings  on  the 
vegetable,  flower  and  fruit  gardens,  care 
of  lawns  and  landscape  gardening  will  be 
featured.  Thursday  is  Dairy  and  Crops 
Day  and  Horticulture  Day,  the  third  day 
of  the  Homemakers’  Program.  Friday 
morning  will  be  given  over  to  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Home-makers  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  Department,  and  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  will  see  the  grand  finale 
with  the  4-H  Club  Circus. 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

The  cherries  ripened  nicely.  Just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  show  color  one  of 
the  boys  hung  a  bell  near  the  top  of  the 
Montmorency  trees  with  a  cord  leading 
from  the  bells  to  one  of  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dows.  When  Wife  passed  the  window  or 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  came  into  the 
kitchen,  we  would  give  the  cord  a  jerk, 
the  bells  would  ring  and  how  the  cedar 
wax-wings  and  robins  would  scatter. 
After  a  few  days  they  kept  away  from 
the  cherries,  all  but  one  robin  that  ap¬ 


peared  to  have  a  nest  in  the  woods 
nearby.  There  were  cherries  enough  so 
we  did  not  miss  what  that  bird  got.  The 
English  Morellos  are  only  just  beginning 
to  tinge  with  red. 

Our  wet  Spring  has  been  beneficial  to 
new  seedings  of  clover  and  grass  where 
the  land  was  dry  enough  so  that  farmers 
could  make  them.  It  is  quite  a  frequent 
sight  in  driving  along  the  roads  to  see  a 
piece  of  land  that  was  plowed  last  Fall 
laying  in  the  furrow  having  been  too  wet 
this  Spring  to  harrow  or  seed.  Fields 
that  we  have  passed  recently  that  were 
seeded  this  Spring  show  a  fine  catch  and 
two  pieces  of  oats  that  we  mowed  re¬ 
cently  for  hay  have  some  of  the  best 
stands  of  clover  and  grass  that  we  ever 
saw.  Many  plants  of  the  clover  stood  10 
inches  to  a  foot  high  and  the  fine  grass 
plants  were  three  to  four  inches  high. 
From  the  thickness  of  the  stand  it  would 
seem  as  though  every  seed  germinated. 
We  seed  with  red  and  alsike  clovers,  tim¬ 
othy  and  red-top  and  use  two  bushels  of 
oats  seeded  with  it  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
our  early  seeding.  This  gives  us  a  good 
crop  of  hay  yet  it  is  not  thick  enough 
to  shut  the  sunlight  away  from  the  small 
clover  and  grass  plants. 

On  a  field  where  the  sod  was  nearly  all 
killed  by  the  ice  of  last  Winter,  we 
plowed  the  ground,  put  a  dressing  of  hen 
manure  on  the  furrows  and  reseeded  ivith 
clovers,  timothy  and  red-top  with  a 
nurse  crop  of  Hungarian  millet.  When 
this  ground  was  plowed  about  the  first  of 
July,  it  was  so  wet  there  was  consider- 
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able  trouble  in  plowing  it;  then  came  a 
few  days  of  very  drying  weather  and  the 
furrows  were  baked  like  a  brick  but  a 
gentle  rain  just  before  we  harrowed  it 
got  the  soil  in  condition  to  mellow  up 
nicely  and  we  look  for  a  good  catch  even 
though  it  is  pretty  late  in  the  season. 
After  seeding  we  ran  the  roller  over  the 
ground  to  pack  the  surface  so  that  the 
moisture  would  come  up  through  to  the 
seed.  To  us  who  have  to  buy  most  of 
the  grain  that  we  feed  to  our  cows  and 
poultry  the  crop  forecast  of  July  1  makes 
good  reading.  With  a  forecast  of  a  corn 
crop  of  one  billion  bushels  larger  than 
last  year  and  with  the  pi'ospects  of 
larger  crops  of  wheat,  cotton  and  oats  it 
looks  as  though  the  price  of  the  feeds 
that  we  buy  would  be  noticeably  lower  in 
a  few  weeks.  Of  course  if  conditions  for 
the  next  two  months  should  be  very  un¬ 
favorable  the  yield  would  not  come  up  to 
the  estimates ;  on  the  other  hand  if  condi¬ 
tions  were  unusually  favorable  the  crops 
would  be  likely  to  be  even  larger  than 
estimated.  Time  alone  can  tell  what  the 
harvest  will  be  but  it  looks  as  though  the 
American  farmer  was  still  on  the  job  and 
that  the  fears  of  some  people  that  he 
was  “quitting”  were  groundless.  We  have 
had  many  hard  thunder  showers  recently, 
some  of  them  accompanied  by  hail.  In  a 
few  places  real  tornados  developed,  cov¬ 
ering  small  areas.  H.  L.  smith. 

New  Hampshire  4-H 
Summer  Camp 

More  than  500  4-H  club  boys  and  girls 
and  their  leaders  are  expected  to  register 
for  Camp  Carlisle,  their  annual  Summer 
camp  at  the  Univeristy  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  August  16-20. 

Monday,  August  16  is  registration  day. 
Registrations  open  at  10  A.  M.  and  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  2  P.  M. 

Tuesday  the  State  4-H  Judging  Con¬ 
tests  in  poultry,  dairy,  vegetables,  for¬ 
estry  and  shop  will  be  featured.  There 
will  be  demonstration  contests  in  making 
biscuits,  muffins  and  cake. 

The  feature  of  the  Wednesday  program 
will  be  the  State  4-H  Judging  Contests 
in  food,  clothing  and  canning,  and  the 
reunion  of  members  who  have  been  to  the 
National  Camp  in  Washington. 

Thursday  State  Finals  in  the  4-H 
Play  Meet,  the  State  Dress  Revue,  and 
the  Camp  Carlisle  Candle  Lighting  So 
ice  will  be  the  banner  events. 

The  camp  ends  at  noon  on  Friday,  Au¬ 
gust  20.  Final  classes  will  be  held  Fri¬ 
day  morning  and  the  work  of  the  camp 
summarized. 


Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day  August  18 

The  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
New  Haven,  will  be  a  day-long  meeting  at 
the  Station  Farm  at  Mount  Carmel  on 
August  18.  All  persons  interested  in 
farming  or  in  small  gardening,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  families  and  friends  and 
enjoy  a  social  and  educational  holiday. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  is  to  be  Dr. 
F.  D.  Froimne  of  the  Experiment  Station 
in  West  Virginia.  Dr.  From  me  is  a 
botanist  and  plant  pathologist  as  well  as 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Morgantown.  His  subject  is  to  be  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  and  the  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.” 

Guests  may  bring  a  basket  lunch  or 
buy  food  on  the  grounds.  Coffee  will  be 
served  by  the  Station  in  the  big  tent  at 
noon  and  the  speaking  program  will  fol¬ 
low  immediately  after  luncheon. 

Among  events  of  interest  will  be  spray 
control  of  poison  ivy,  testing  samples  of 
soil  by  the  Universal  Soil  Testing  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  proper  method  of  spraying  corn 
and  dahlias  to  control  the  European 
corn-borer,  the  method  used  by  the  Sta¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  contents  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Pictures  and  living,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
served,  specimens  will  be  used  to  show 
dangerous  insect  and  disease  pests  in 
Connecticut.  Japanese  beetles,  termites, 
ants,  Dutch  elm  disease,  maple  wilt, 
downy  mildew  of  onions  and  white  pine 
blister  rust  are  some  of  those  to  be  shown 
in  the  Seed  House. 

Thirty-seven  plots  are  laid  out  in  the 
field  to  show  experimental  work.  These 
comprise  peach  and  apple  orchards,  vege¬ 
tables  and  wood  lots.  There  are  breeding 
plots  showing  Station-developed  vegeta¬ 
bles  such  as  squash,  hybrid  sweet  corn 
and  peppers,  as  well  as  trials  of  stand¬ 
ard  and  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
field  crops.  Muskmelons,  white  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes  and  cabbage  are  included 
in  the  plots  where  experiments  are  going 
forward  for  the  control  of  vegetable  dis¬ 
eases.  Various  kinds  of  fungicides  and 
insecticides  are  being  tried  out  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  And  in  the  new  insectary  visi¬ 
tors  may  see  and  hear  about  the  para¬ 
sites  used  to  control  the  Oriental  fruit 
moth  in  Connecticut. 


Summer  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 


Stone  House  Tavern,  Spofford,  N.  H.  ( Former  home  of  President  Franklin  Pierve.) 


Saxo  Hill,  Riptoxi,  Vermont 


Photos  by  E.  O.  Haskins. 

Village  of  Hancock,  Vermont,  in  the  White  River  Valley 
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|, Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  handi¬ 
capped  somewhat  by  a  shortage  of  labor 
during  the  harvest  season  which  is  now 
under  way.  During  June,  the  heavy  rains 
delayed  farm  operations  but  the  Winter 
grains,  meadows  and  pastures  were  aided 
greatly. 

Early  corn  is  on  the  market,  together 
with  tomatoes  and  potatoes  and  many 
vegetables.  In  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  the  State,  early  corn  was 
planted  in  July.  Unusually  heavy  yields 
of  Winter  wheat  and  oats  are  expected 
or  being  harvested  at  the  present  time. 
High  yields  of  Winter  barley  are  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  rye  has  made  abundant 
straw  growth.  There  was  a  rapid  growth 
of  hay  in  .Tune,  but  most  of  it  was  thin. 
The  second  cuttings  of  alfalfa  are  good. 

Although  tobacco  planting  was  rather 
late  in  many  sections,  the  abundant 
moisture  has  helped  the  plants  and  the 
crops  are  reported  to  be  excellent  in 
most  sections. 

Fruit  prospects  are  generally  good.  The 
early  apple  crop  in  some  sections  is 
abundant  but  not  as  good  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Peaches  appear  to  be  light.  The 
cherry  crop  was  light  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  crop  rotted  on  the  trees.  Grape 
prospects  appear  to  be  good.  Potatoes 
are  growing  rapidly  and  a  good  crop  is 
expected  in  most  areas. 


The  12th  Cumberland  County  Dairy 
Cattle  Show  was  held  August  4-6  at 
Mount  Holly  Springs.  Exhibitions  in¬ 
cluded  250  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Ayrshire 
and  Jersey  cattle,  representing  the  lead¬ 
ing  herds  in  Cumberland  County.  Joseph 
Nageotte  and  R.  II.  Olmstead,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  dairy  extension  spe¬ 
cialists,  judged  the  cattle. 


The  annual  Tri-County  Farmers’  pic¬ 
nic  will  be  held  at  Riverside  Park,  near 
Danville,  on  August  16. 


to  13  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  while  the 
farmers  receive  only  three  cents  or  less 
per  quart.  Immediate  action  is  being 
taken  by  the  committee  to  halt  these  re¬ 
ported  actions.  Failure  of  the  control 
board  to  co-operate  will  cause  interven¬ 
tion  of  State  officials,  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee. 


More  than  250,000  trees  have  been 
planted  and  raised  in  Lancaster  County 
over  a  period  covering  the  past  18  months 
but  5,000,000  more  were  shipped  out  to 
seven  States  in  a  conservation  move  of 
the  nation.  It  is  planned  to  plant  150,- 
000  more  seedlings  in  Lancaster  County 
in  the  Spring,  according  to  the  report 
from  the  Lancaster  County  CCC. 

Most  of  the  trees  grown  in  the  county 
are  locusts  and  evergreens,  and  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  is  reported  to  be  the  first  one 
on  a  large  scale  to  attempt  to  raise  locust 
trees  from  seeds  in  this  country.  For¬ 
merly  most  all  the  locust  seeds  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Austria. 


Four  cows  in  the  herd  of  W.  A.  and  E. 
A.  Frew,  of  Quarryville,  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty,  completed  official  records  in  the  Herd 
Improvement  Division  which  qualifies 
them  for  admission  to  the  Advanced  Reg¬ 
ister  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  A  two-year-old  cow  in  the  herd, 
Dairymaid  of  Honey  Brook  produced  in 
314  days  6,518.8  pounds  of  milk  and 

305.4  pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  GHI. 
The  other  records  were  as  follows :  three- 
year-old  Pilot's  May  Rose  gave  in  300 
days  7,327.7  pounds  of  milk  and  312.8 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  EIII ;  three- 
year-old  Noble  Toro’s  Primrose  produced 
in  311  days  6.495.7  pounds  of  milk  and 

347.5  pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  EHI; 
13-year-old  Laddie’s  Fleurie  of  Butler 
Valley  gave  in  365  days  8,352,3  pounds  of 
milk  and  383.5  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
Class  AHI. 


When  the  Union  County  Democratic 

Executive  Committee  met  July  13,  A  new  record  was  chalked  up  at  the 
charges  were  made  that  the  Pennsylvania  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Lancaster  for  the 
Mi.k  Control  Board  is  enforcing  rulings  first  six  months  of  this  year  when  200,833 
detrimental  to  Union  County  farmei-s.  head  of  livestock  were  handled.  Last  year 
The  committee  declared  that,  by  juggling  169,687  head  were  handled.  During  June 
milk  classifications  and  through  illegal  the  yards  did  business  totaling  approxi- 
co-operative  organizations  the  board  con-  mately  two  and  one-half  million  dollars 
tinues  to  enforce  unfair  milk  regulations,  which  established  a  new  all-time  high 
forcing  milk  consumers  to  pay  from  11  record  for  that  month. 


How  to  Keep  the  Bob  Whites 

The  query  about  keeping  quails  with 
us  interested  me  greatly  because  I,  too, 
would  do  anything  possible  to  be  assured 
of  hearing  the  cheerful  whistle.  They 
never  were  common  here  even  in  pioneer 
days,  say  the  old  settlers.  The  game 
warden  told  me  that  they  were  more  at 
home  in  a  rougher  country  with  more 
hills  and  brush,  that  the  farmers  kept 
their  fence-rows  too  clean.  Brush,  then, 
is  the  first  necessity.  Last  Winter  was 
the  coldest  we  ever  had,  with  snow  that 
covered  the  usual  foods,  and  many  birds 
starved  and  froze.  A  covy  of  quail  made 
their  home  in  a  shock  of  corn  stalks  near 
a  bit  of  woodland  that  has  not  been  pas¬ 
tured  very  much.  We  wondered  at  that, 
and  found  the  explanation  in  something 
that  we  had  never  thought  of. 

This  corner  of  woodland  was  carpeted 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  plants.  Birds  lived 
there  unmolested  and  brought  with  them 


seeds  that  in  time  sprouted  and  grew. 
A  plant  with  a  long  slender  pod,  which 
followed  a  bloom  of  small  pink  flowers 
shaped  like  a  pea  or  a  vetch  seemed  about 
to  usurp  all  the  room.  As  near  as  I 
could  place  it  with  the  help  of  the  botany, 
it  is  a  tick  trefoil.  Now,  I  learned  that 
this  plant  is  what  you  have  to  have  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  wild  birds  with 
you ! 

The  instructor  who  took  us  through  the 
woods  included  in  the  Arboretum  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis., 
drew  our  attention  to  it,  saying,  “Inci¬ 
dentally  we  have  discovered  that  this 
plant  is  what  quails  feed  on.  It  grows 
up  wherever  land  is  not  pastured  and 
dies  out  as  soon  as  domestic  animals  are 
pastured,  for  they  eat  it  in  preference  to 
anything  else.  Ours  was  all  destroyed 
when  last  year’s  drought  forced  us  to 
pasture  the  land.  I  am  hoping  that  next 
Summer  will  see  some  plants. 

Wisconsin.  claba  jones. 


Why  Spend  Good  Money  for 
Roof  Coating  that  Flies  Away? 


Insist  on  RUTLAND  —  because 

more  material  stays  on 


There’s  not  much  sense  in  using  roof 
coating  that  blows  right  away.  Yet 
actual  tests  show  that  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  some  roof  coatings  evapo¬ 
rates  within  a  few  hours.  Your  hard- 
earned  dollars  are  blown  away! 

Rutland  No -Tar -In  Roof  Coating 
wears  longer  because  it  isn’t  ’'loaded” 
with  solvent.  More  material  per  gallon 
stays  on — forming  a 
heavy,  tough  film  of  as¬ 
phalt  bound  together 
with  asbestos  fibres; 

There’s  no  tar  in  Rut¬ 
land.  Does  not  crawl, 
crack  or  peel. 

Rutland  costs  only 
600  a  gallon  in  5  gallon 
cans.  You  can  Rutland- 
ize  your  roof  for  only 


1  to  20  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal  for  all  roofs 
except  shingles.  Mail  coupon  if  your 
local  dealer  does  not  stock  Rutland. 
Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Also  makers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plas¬ 
ter,  Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining,  etc. 

P.  S.  For  badly  worn  holes,  around 
flashings,  etc.  —  use  Rutland  No.  4 
Plastic  Cement. 


Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  RN10,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  Rudand 
Roof  Coating. 

Name . R.F.D . 

Town . State . 

No.  of  sq.  ft.  to  be  covered . 

Name  of  local  dealer . . . 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tka  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Tour  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


FI 


Jim  Brown’s 

ROOF  SAVER  _ 

Stops  leaks  instantly!  _ 

Made  of  Asphalt  and  Asbestos.  Contains  NO  TAK. 
Does  not  run  or  crack.  Costs  little.  Makes  old  roof  new  I 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Jim  Brown ’s'catalo*  also 
quotes  FREIGHT  PREPAID  prices  on  Metal  and  Roll 
Kooflng,  Paint,  Fencing,  Barb  Wire  and  many  other 
Farm  and  Home  Needs  .  .  Write  for  your 
_  copy  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

Jim  Brown.  Dept.  <330. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
orMemphis, 
Tenn.  SO 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFC.  Co., 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 
One  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twtne.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTriaLAgentsWanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Box  #04  .  Westerville,  Ohio 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 
ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Iuc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Forming 

^PSON 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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EASY  WAY  to  MORE  PROFITS 


Even  before  the  Great  War,  Blizzard  Cutters,  like  Cadillac  Cars, 
were  emblems  of  Leadership.  They  were  GOOD  machines  then.  But 
progress  since  then  has  been  amazing!  Greater  efficiency,  finer 
quality,  better  labor-savers — they  offer  vastly  more  for  the  money. 
All  the  usual  features — PLUS  several  distinctive  features  not  found 
elsewhere.  Its  all-angle  pipe  delivery  (see  left)  is  a  sample.  Bliz¬ 
zard's  famous  “14  points"  of  leadership  also  include  “gears  housed 
in  oil’’ — alemite  system — tractor  hitch — moly  alloy  cutting  wheel — 
knife  adjustment  at  full  speed,  etc.  Chops  hay.  fills  silo,  without 
changing  a  nut  or  holt!  Don’t  select  ANY  cutter,  anywhere,  until 
you  get  our  new  3-color  catalog.  63  illustrations.  Why  pay  more 
elsewhere  —  and  get  less!  Get  a  Blizzard  this  year,  and  be 
completely  satisfied. 

BLIZZARD  MFC.  COMPANY 

Box  R.  Canton,  Ohio 
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ro  New  York  City 

TOMORROW? 


How  often  do  you  go  to  New  York 
City?  You  know  how  far  it  is.  You 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  get  there.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  how  much  trouble  you  would  have  taking  your  milk 
with  you? 

Sheffield  Farms,  through  almost  a  century  of  experience 
and  study,  is  able  to  take  your  milk  to  market  far  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  you  possibly  could.  This  means  expensive 
equipment  to  keep  the  milk  cool,  and  safe, 
fast  transportation  to  insure  its  freshness. 

This  is  a  small  but  important  part  of  the 
service  Sheffield  renders. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street  New  York  City 


COW  PUTS  RADIO  IN  MAN'S  CAR 


f\ SEE  YOU  HAVE 

(a  new  radio  in 

jVOUR  CAR,  EARL. 
(DAIRY  BUSINESS 
MUST  BE  GOOD. 


•  “Since  I’ve  been  feeding 

RED  ROSE  24  DAIRY  FEED 

my  cows  average  40%  more  milk 
and  butterfat  than  our  County 
Cow-Testing  Association  average, 
No  other  feeds  than  Eshelman 


IT  IS,  SINCE  I  FEED ' 
(ESHELMAN.  A  MONTH’S , 
►PROFIT  ON  ONE  COUP 
BOUGHT  THAT  RADIO. 


for  my  herd.”  (Name  on  request.) 

PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  CARRY 
&AcCma*c  FEEDS 


JOHN  W.  8c  SONS 

Established  1842 

SALES  OFFICES:  LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLE VILLE,  O. 


MORE  FOR 
YOUR  MONEY! 

A  Grange  Silo  assures  more  feed, 
more  palatability,  more  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  waste  crops,  more  margin 
of  profit.  Also  more  years  of 
service,  more  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures.  Ask  us  about  details  and 
small  cost. 


TILE  «. 
STEEL  SILOS 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  —  . 


Box  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  5TAYI 


Grriige  Silo  Co 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ■  :  :  : 


.  .  .  you  have  learned  the  facts  about 
Soy-O-Cide,  the  new  concentrated 
water-type  spray  made  with  Soybean 
Oil.  Saves  to  %.  Repels  and  Kills 
insects  without  harmful  effects  found  in. 
some  other  sprays!  Harmless,  ends  dan¬ 
ger  of  skin  injuries  and  overheating 
stock.  Effective  longer. 


SK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

untains  full  informa-  FOR 
on  and  enthusiastic 
ports  from  users. 

ddress  Nowak  Mill- 
g  Corp.,  Mfgrs.,  fOIDER 
ept.  13,  Hammond, 
idiana. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Notes 


Ashtabula  County  is  fortunate  in  geo¬ 
logical  formation  and  climate.  This  for¬ 
mation  may  require  a  more  careful  farm¬ 
er  than  others  but  is  worth  it.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  unexcelled.  Ashtabula  County 
has  a  long  shore  line  on  Lake  Erie,  acting 
somewhat  as  a  peninsula  into  the  lake,  so 
catching  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing- 
northwesterly  winds,  cooling  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  warming  in  the  Winter,  because 
of  this  the  northern  tiers  of  the  town¬ 
ships  are  considered  to  be  the  best  fruit 
lands  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  quality  in  flavor,  beauty  in 
appearance  and  prolific  production  not 
excelled.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  of 
sandy  muck  soils  that  are  productive  of 
garden  crops  of  excellent  quality. 

Our  market  facilities  for  fruit  and 
truck  crops  is  good  because  of  the  near¬ 
ness  of  many  large  cities  and  small  towns. 
To  facilitate  the  movement  of  these  crops, 
we  have  established  our  auction  market 
which,  under  good  management,  is  bring¬ 
ing  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dol¬ 
lar  to  the  producer,  enabling  large  truck 
buyers  to  get  a  truck-load  of  our  fruit 
and  garden  crops  in  a  few  hours’  time 
and  take  them  to  the  distant  cities. 

Our  potato-growers  are  carefully  grad¬ 
ing  their  crops  and  are  realizing  that  this 
must  be  done  so  that  they  can  get  their 
fair  share  of  the  market  and  a  price  that 
will  pay  for  the  production  of  this  good 
crop.  They  are  able  to  use  green  manure 
crops,  lime  and  fertilizer  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  and  receive  large  yields  at  a  low 
cost  and  so  they  are  able  to  prosper. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  farmers  are 
in  the  business  of  producing  whole  milk 
for  the  cities  of  Northeastern  Ohio  and 
the  Pittsburgh  territory.  This  condition 
has  worried  our  dairy  farmers  for  many 
years.  In  1S73  there  was  a  speech  made 
by  one  of  the  leading  dairymen  in  which 
he  deplored  the  fact  that  our  milk  was 
sent  to  the  city  at  too  low  a  price  and 
the  dairyman  producer  had  no  voice  in 
arriving  at  the  amount  he  should  receive 
for  his  product. 

This  condition  has  continued  with  more 
or  less  severity  until  the  present  time.  It 
is  especially  true  now  since  our  milk 
buyers  have  united  under  such  names  as 
National  Dairy  and  Bordens,  companies 
of  vast  resources.  During  the  past 
years,  we  have  shipped  much  grain  into 
Asthabula  County  to  feed  dairy  cows.  It 
was  cheap  and  we  could  better  keep  up 
our  fertility.  Especially  during  and 
since  the  war  it  has  been  high,  we  have 
cut  down  our  grain  buying  in  the  ratio 
of  approximately  30  to  5  cars. 

We  have  been  forced  more  and  more  to 
raise  our  own  grain  from  these  farms  to 
feed  the  dairy  cows,  because  the  milk 
check  no  longer  reached  far  enough  to 
pay  feed  bills  for  grain  shipped  into  our 
county.  We  could  not  buy  fertilizer  and 
lime  and  keep  up  our  fertility  and  this 
led  to  more  mortgages  on  our  farms.  We 
were  forced  to  cash  in  on  the  fertility  to 
make  ends  meet,  such  as  living  expenses, 
taxes  and  interest. 

Many  of  our  good  farm  buildings  were 
burned  by  unknown  causes,  roofs  were 
neglected,  buildings  rotted.  Many  farms 
are  not  occupied  now,  we  are  now  unable 
to  sell  farms,  once  fertile,  located  on 
good  roads,  with  good  buildings,  for  as 
law  as  $10  an  acre.  We  can  advertise, 
but  have  no  buyers. 

The  thinking  farmers  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  hope  is  to  change 
to  more  divex-sified  farming,  produce  what 
can  be  marketed  more  directly  to  the 
consumer,  no  longer  market  their  produce 
to  buyers  who,  through  fraud  and  trick¬ 
ery,  have  depleted  our  soil  and  allowed 
our  homes  to  decay,  they  think  we  should 
have  State  and  nation  legislation  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  farmers  against  the  power  of 


this  combination  of  vast  wealth  that  can 
set  the  price  the  farmer  must  take  for  his 
milk  and  sell  at  the  price  they  wish  to 
the  consumer. 

Our  farm  oi-ganizations  have  not  been 
able  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation-wide 
power,  while  we  farmers  are  local.  Our 
State  Legislatures  ax-e  often  dominated 
by  this  power  and  there  is  no  possible 
chance  to  get  this  desired  protective  legis¬ 
lation  ena’cted. 

It  might  seem  good  judgment  to  ar¬ 
range  some  plan  of  financing  these  daii-y 
farmers  so  they  might  be  able  to  turn 
over  gradually  into  a  more  diversified  line 
and  still  be  able  to  hold  their  farms,  we 
must  look  this  situatioix  squai’ely  in  the 
face  and  not  hope  for  conditions  to 
change  for  a  better,  happier  life  for  the 
dairymen  of  our  county  unless  we  act. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  MICHAEL. 


Long  Island  Goat  Assn. 

The  Long  Island  Daii-y  Goat  Associa¬ 
tion  is  definitely  established  and  each 
meeting  finds  us  welcoming  a  few  nxore 
new  members,  each  earnestly  anxious  to 
spread  the  good  news  and  induce  others 
to  join  us.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J. 
Tliroxx  of  Seventh  Avenue,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  where  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Charles  A.  Henry  of  Hemp¬ 
stead,  president ;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Henry, 
of  Hempstead,  secretary ;  and  Adford  C. 
Peirce,  of  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I., 
treasurer.  We  have  since  elected  Louis 
C.  Dolce,  of  Westbury,  as  vice-president. 

Our  second  meeting  welcomed  Mrs. 
May  Savannah,  of  Pleasant  Point,  Pa., 
who  gave  us  an  enlightening  talk  and 
made  some  goat  milk  cheese.  Her  visit 
was  appreciated  by  all.  Mesrss.  Thron, 
Peirce  and  Knight  were  appointed  as  a 
by-law  committee  and  had  the  by-laws  in 
shape  to  present  to  the  members  at  our 
last  meetiug.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  various  State 
organizations  who  have  lent  their  co-op¬ 
eration  and  encouragement.  c.  A.  H. 


Garbage  for  Pigs 

I  have  eight  pigs  around  three  months 
old  which  I  got  started  on  milk  and  soon 
I  wish  to  feed  them  gai-bage  of  a  good 
variety  from  a  large  hotel.  I  can  only 
manage  to  pick  up  the  gai-bage  twice  a 
week.  Could  you  give  me  some  advice  on 
the  best  way  to  feed  it.  Should  I  use 
steel  or  wooden  barrels?  E.  J.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wash  out  all  containers  and  feed 
troughs  once  daily  with  scalding  water. 
Collect  and  feed  the  gai-bage  as  fresh  as 
possible,  daily  collection  is  better.  If  it 
is  stale  or  fermented  it  would  be  safer 
to  cook  it  before  feeding. 

Feed  a  small  amount  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment  with  the  garbage,  a  suggested  one  is 
a  mixture  consisting  of  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal,  300  pounds ;  alfalfa  meal,  200 
pounds ;  linseed  meal,  100  pounds.  Steel 
barrels  would  be  easier  to  keep  clean  and 
sanitary.  R.  W.  D. 


A  Distressed  Dairyman 

For  the  year  1936  I  received  first 
premium  on  my  milk.  Then  I  had  to 
take  second  premium.  Next  I  was  put 
on  probation.  I  have  an  electric  milk 
tank.  There  is  ice  in  the  tank  every 
morning  when  the  milk  is  taken  out,  yet 
the  Dairymen’s  League  sends  me  cards 
demanding  colder  milk.  Instead  of  Grade 
A,  which  I  have  made  for  over  a  year, 
they  now  call  it  Grade  B.  They  raised 
the  price  for  July,  then  take  off  the 
premiums  so  that  farmers  here  get  less 
than  before.  We  have  no  protection. 
What  is  the  dairy  business  coming  to? 

New  York.  s.  W. 


’rank  Roselrough ,  Broclcport,  Monroe  County,  N  Y.,  holding  his  registered  Quertg 
cow,  Lois  Rose  of  Willowdale  99248,  who  is  18  years  of  age  and  the  dam  of  16, 
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The  Grange — A  Great  Organization  for 

Men  and  Women 


Newspaper  men  have  always  been  kind 
to  the  Grange,  agriculture’s  great  frater¬ 
nity.  In  the  pioneer  days  of  70  years  ago 
the  press  was  generous  in  the  space  it 
gave  to  the  new  organization.  Not  only 
did  the  news  men  spread  broadcast  the 
aims  of  the  new  movement,  they  also 
bellied  the  Grange  to  circulate,  by  tract 
and  pamphlet,  a  flood  of  publicity  that 
materially  aided  in  the  development  of 
the  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grange  itself 
was  quick  to  sense  the  value  of  publicity. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  order  its  lead¬ 
ers  have  given  hearty  co-operation  to  the 
newspapers,  and  at  each  annual  session 
of  the  National  Grange  a  committee  was 
named  to  furnish  the  press  with  reports 
of  the  order's  deliberations.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  each  succeeding  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  National  Grange  gave  un¬ 
stinted  praise  to  the  newspapers  for  their 
invaluable  publicity. 

One  of  the  outstanding  men  among  the 
early  Grange  leaders  was  Mortimer 
Whitehead  of  New  Jersey,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  an  official  in  the  National 
Grange.  At  the  1S87  session,  held  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Mr.  Whitehead,  elected 
Lecturer  of  the  National  body  in  18S6,  in 
his  first  annual  report  outlined  a  plan 
just  previously  adopted,  to  inaugurate  a 
campaign  of  publicity  for  the  new  order, 
to  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  Lecturer 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange.  This  plan  embodied 
weekly  news  letters,  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lecturer  and  sent  out  to  Grange, 
agricultural  and  other  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  nation.  In  addition,  four 
special  assistant  lecturers  were  appointed 
to  work  with  National  Lecturer  White- 
head  to  address  field  meetings  in  the  va¬ 
rious  States  to  give  authentic  information 
about  the  Grange.  These  lecturers  were 
supplied  with  a  liberal  stock  of  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  explaining  clearly  what 
the  Grange  was  and  what  it  proposed  to 
do  for  agriculture. 

To  carry  on  this  publicity  work  the 
National  Grange  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000.  Lecturer  Whitehead  was  as¬ 
signed  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  as  his  special  territory.  Start¬ 
ing  with  150  newspapers  slips  weekly, 
the  brisk  demand  soon  made  necessary 
an  increase  to  700  slips.  This  service, 
stated  Lecturer  Whitehead,  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  newspaper  fraternity. 
The  Masters  of  the  State  Granges  in  the 
territory  also  co-operated  wholeheartedly. 

Lecturer  Whitehead  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  this  publicity  work,  so  far 


as  the  newspapers  were  concerned,  was 
done  almost  without  any  remuneration, 
and  the  service  rendered  with  great  cor¬ 
diality.  Lecturer  Whitehead’s  annual  re¬ 
port  for  1887  contains,  a  list  of  over  100 
newspapers,  covering  39  States,  which 
had  rendered  exceptional  service  in  this 
publicity  campaign.  In  this  list  he  placed 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  the  head, 
giving  special  commendation  of  its  action 
in  furnishing,  -wholly  without  expense  to 
the  National  Grange,  00,000  leaflets  em¬ 
bracing  the  various  phases  of  Grange  en¬ 
deavor. 

In  expressing  his  appreciateion  for  the 
newspapers’  co-operation  in  this  publicity 
work,  Lecturer  Whitehead  said :  “With¬ 
out  their  help  the  Grange  would  have 
failed  years  ago.  They  have  contributed 
that  knowledge  of  our  order  and  its  work 
to  our  membership  that  has  given  them 
the  power  to  act.  They  have  never  done 
better  service  than  during  the  past  year. 
These  papers  have  gone  and  are  going 
into  the  home  of  thousands  of  farmers 
every  week  that  never  have  seen  a 
Grange  paper.”  The  circulation  covered 
by  this  service,  announced  Mr.  White- 
head,  amounted  to  1.263.000  copies  week¬ 
ly,  or  a  total  of  over  65,000.000  copies  a 
year.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  giving  the  newspapers  due  credit 
for  the  marked  increase  in  numbers  and 
influence  which  followed  this  campaign 
of  Grange  publicity. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Grange  gave  abundant  proof 
of  the  practical  effects  resulting  from  this 
campaign  of  publicity.  In  1S85,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  Granges  organized  in  the 
United  States  was  90.  In  1886  there 
were  91  new  Granges,  while  in  1887, 
after  the  publicity  campaign  began,  there 
were  143  and  the  following  year  197. 
Secretary  Trimble  also  characterized  the 
year  1887  as  one  of  great  Grange  pros¬ 
perity. 

Plainly,  the  campaign  of  publicity,  so 
generously  aided  by  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers,  proved  most  effective  in  building 
up  the  order’s  membership,  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  suffered  a  serious  decline  that 
threatened  the  very  life  of  the  order.  The 
Grange  surely  has  every  right  to  feel 
gratitude  to  the  newspaper  fraternity, 
not  only  in  the  early  and  uncertain  days 
of  the  order  and  during  the  days  when 
its  existence  was  endangered,  but  also 
after  its  growth  was  established  on  a 
firm  foundation.  That  the  interests  of 
the  Grange  as  an  organization  and  the 
press  are  mutual  is  a  truth  that  both 
parties  should  not  forget.  L.  l.  allen. 


Suggestions  of  a  Beekeeper 


Every  fruit  or  vegetable  grower,  wheth¬ 
er  he  produces  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
desires  a  profitable  yield.  Strong  colonies 
of  honey  bees  are  necessary  to  insure  pol¬ 
lination  for  these  precious  blossoms.  They 
are  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  production  of  crops  and,  in 
addition,  yield  an  ample  supply  of  honey. 

The  beekeeper's  problems  seem  to  have 
increased.  Many  of  these  troubles  are 
caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  or  by  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  individual.  Similar  to 
most  useful  animals  or  insects,  bees  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  amount  of  care  to  be 
given  at  the  proper  time. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  should 
prove  helpful : 

1.  — Second-hand  bee  equipment  is  very 
dangerous.  It  may  be  infected  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Foul  Brood,  a  contagious  bee  disease. 
Destroy  all  contents  of  second-hand  hives 
by  fire.  After  removing  all  wax,  disin¬ 
fect  hive  by  washing  both  inside  and  out 
with  a  strong  hot  soap  solution  or  lye. 
Rinse  well  with  clear  water. 

2.  — A  smoker  should  be  used  when  any 
manipulation  is  done  among  bees.  Small 
pieces  of  burning  burlap,  placed  in  a 
smoker,  create  a  smudge  and  are  ef¬ 
ficient. 

3.  —  Remove  all  imperfect  or  drone 
comb  from  the  brood  nest  and  replace 
with  wired  foundation  or  perfect  drawn 
comb.  Use  a  queen  excluder  between  the 
brood  nest  and  the  supers.  It  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  space  frames  in  supers  farther 
apart  than  in  the  brood-chamber  by  plac¬ 
ing  nine  frames  in  a  10-frame  body.  The 
result  will  make  uncapping  easier. 

4.  — Caution  should  be  used  when  trans¬ 
ferring  bees  from  box  hives,  trees  and 
buildings;  also,  in  handling  stray  swarms. 
This  transferring  should  always  be  on  a 
foundation  in  order  to  aid  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  disease.  Many  a  beekeeper's  bees 
have  contracted  A.  F.  B.  because  of  this 
neglect. 

5.  — After  placing  a  swarm  in  a  hive,  a 
drone  trap  or  zinc  queen  excluder  may  be 
cut  to  lit  the  entrance.  This  will  prevent 


the  colony  from  deserting  the  hive.  It 
may  be  removed  in  a  few  days. 

6.  The  use  of  queen  or  drone  traps  to 
prevent  swarming  has  its  disadvantages. 
Young  queens  come  out  to  mate  when 
but  a  few  days  old.  If  they  are  trapped, 
the  colony  becomes  queenless. 

7.  — Use  cyanogas,  sulphur  fumes  or 
carbon  bisulphide  to  eliminate  the  wax 
worm  or  miller,  for  it  destroys  the  combs 
in  very  weak  or  empty  hives.  Be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  for  cyanogas  is  poisonous 
and  bisulphide  is  very  inflammable. 

3.  M  eak  colonies  may  be  given  added 
strength  by  moving  strong  colonies  to  the 
location  of  the  weaker  ones.  In  exchange, 
the  weaker  colonies  are  placed  where  the 
stronger  ones  were  originally.  By  this 
method  returning  field  bees  strengthen 
the  weak  colonies.  This  should  be  done 
only  when  there  is  a  honey  flow. 

Last  but  not  least,  honey  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sweets  one  can  eat. 
It  contains  many  minerals,  it  is  also  a 
mild  laxative  and  very  beneficial  for 
stomach  and  heart  ailments. 

If  used  in  place  of  sugar,  in  making 
pastry  and  breads,  it  will  retain  its  mois¬ 
ture  indefinitely. 


Taxable  Real  Estate  in 
New  York  State 

The  full  value  of  all  taxable  real 
property  in  New  York  State  is  $30,254,- 
215.811,  a  decrease  of  $222,401,068,  or  7 
percent  under  1935,  according  to  the 
State  Equalization  Table  for  1937  which 
was  recently  released  by  Mark  Graves, 
Commissioner  of  Taxation  and  Finance. 

1  he  full  value  in  1920  was  estimated 
at  $16,395,697 .190.  Steady  increases 
were  shown  through  the  boom  years 
which  followed,  until  a  peak  of  $35T01,- 
205.681  was  reached  in  1932. 

The  aggregate  total  values  in  the  57 
up-State  counties  is  $8,949,109,889  for 
1937  as  compared  with  $8, 9S9, 100,212  in 
1936,  or  a  .45-perceut  decrease. 


’Hist!  THER  E: 
they  are! 
get  'EM,  / 
GLOOMS/M 


^JjT/YEY—  \ 

/  COME  OH, 
SB  GLOOMS— 
3  TVE  FOUND 
H  A  FAMILY 
W  THAT'S  I 
H  START/ NG 
,  V  ON  A  . 
•v  PICNIC  !§ 


Of  Mice  % 
f  l Nopk/% 
HURRY  up, 
\  MEN ... 

I  WE’LL  1 
SPOIL  % 
i?  THEIR  > 
f,  FUN!  i 


I  Hope  > 
DADDY 
Hurries 
up— so 

WE  CAN 
v  START/, 


/  say  \ 
You'Re  not  > 
STILL  EXPECT/ N<5 
ME  To  Go  oN 
.  ANY  PICNIC,  / 

V  are  You?S\ 


WELL,  GO  AHEAD  AND  WAIT, l 
l  DIDN'T  SLEEP  MOPE  THAN 
TWO  WINKS  LAST  NIGHT 
AND  I  FEEL  TERP/BLEl  > 


WH'i  \ 
JOHN —  ' 
WE'VE  BEEN 
WAITING 
FOR  YOU! j 


WELL 


it  is  Harp  \ 
To  feel  Sorry  for  y 
You!  the  doctor  Told 
You  COFFEE  - NERVES 

caused  Your  y 

SLEEPLESSNESS —  / 

BUT  YOU  WON'T  PAY  / 
ANY  ATTENTION /  X0 


IF  You  Would  cut  out 

COFFEE  FOR  30  DAYS-  J 
AND  DRINK  POSTUM  / 
INSTEAD,  AS  THE 
doctor  Told  ^ 

You  to,  You  [ 
WOULDN'T  J  C 

feel  so  bad/  i 
all  the 

,  Time  /  y  OH> 

WELL 

// —  /  MAYBE  I 

/  \  WILL 

\  \try  it!s 


What  fun  these 

PEOPLE  HAVE  HAD  % 
Since  he  got  rid  of 
His  headaches  and  j 
Sleeplessness! 


f  BEAT  ITy% 
! GLOOMS’-  i 
POSTUM  L/CKS 
HUS  AGAIN ! M 


#  YES,  sir!  HiS  2 
y  DISPOSITION  IS  i 

O  Sure  sunny  . 

SINCE  HE"  SWITCHED 
^uTO  POSTUM/ 


*y6ur  Money  baghn&H* 
if  switching  t0  postum 
■  DOESN'T  HELP  YOU'  A 


contains  no  caffein.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  whole  wheat  and  bran, 
roasted  and  slightly  sweet¬ 
ened.  It  comes  in  two  forms 
. . .  Postum  Cereal,  the  kind 
you  boil  or  percolate  . . .  and  Instant 
Postum,  made  instantly  in  the  cup.  It 
is  economical,  easy  to  make  and  deli¬ 
cious.  You  may  miss  coffee  at  first, 
but  after  30  days  you’ll  love  Postum 
for  its  own  rich,  full-bodied  flavor.  A 
General  Foods  product. 

(This  offer  expires  July  1,  1938.) 

Copr.  1937,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  G.  F.  Corp.  Licensee  J) 


MANY  people  can  safely  drink  cof¬ 
fee.  But  many  others  — and  all 
children— should  never  drink  it.  If  you 
suspect  that  the  caffein  in  coffee  dis¬ 
agrees  with  you. ..try  Postum’s  30-day 
test.  Buy  a  can  of  Postum  and  drink  it 
instead  of  coffee  for  one  full  month. 
If,  after  30  days,  you  do  not  feel  bet~ 
ter,  return  the  top  of  the  Postum  con¬ 
tainer  to  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
full  purchase  price,  plus  postage!  (If 
you  live  in  Canada,  address  General 
Foods,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ont.)  Postum 


Don't  be  a  gloom^H  ^7 
drink  Postum  (  >-'s 


A  \  JM 

Y  BSP 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sued  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mentio«  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Standing  Offer 

Now  that  the  Rogers  hill  is  a  law,  would  you  advise 
going  along  with  it  and  giving  it  a  chance? 

E  HAVE  no  choice  but  to  go  along  with  the 
Rogers  bill  in  the  sense  that  we  must  calmly 
live  with  the  bargaining  agency  while  it  is  author¬ 
ized  by  law.  Because  of  the  present  plight  of  pro¬ 
ducers  we  would  gladly  do  what  we  could  to  induce 
the  “agency”  to  increase  the  price  of  milk. 

We  fail,  however,  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
farmers,  leaders  and  farm  friends  and  farm  leaders 
who  yield  to  the  sophistry  that  we  must  be  “sports” 
and  give  it  a  “chance”  merely  because  men  have 
been  legally  permitted  to  sell  milk  on  the  Rogers 
formula.  Milk  producers  have  been  “sports”  and 
taken  the  “chance”  most  of  the  time  for  sixty-five 
years.  On  two  occasions  they  became  real  “sports¬ 
men”  and  took  the  “chance”  of  a  fight.  They  won 
both  times.  They  lost  again  when  they  felt  secure 
and  took  the  “chance”  on  what  the  other  fellow 
would  do  to  them. 

Let  us  drop  subterfuges  and  expediencies,  and 
take  up  fundamental  principles.  Farmers  have  the 
natural  and  economic  right  to  determine  the  price 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their  milk.  Milk  dealers 
do  not  have  the  right  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid 
farmers  for  their  milk.  The  State  admits  that  these 
principles  are  fundamental.  The  Rogers  law  creates 
a  formula  that  denies  dairy  farmers  this  right,  and 
by  indirection  confers  on  dealers  the  powers  to  fix 
the  price  of  farmers’  milk. 

A  dealers’  “bargaining  agency”  consists  of  dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  the  dealers.  A  “producers  bar¬ 
gaining  agency”  is  appointed  by  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  theory  is  that  the  producers’  dele¬ 
gates  and  the  dealers’  delegates  come  together  and 
negotiate  a  fair  price  to  pay  farmers  for  milk.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  the  dealers  control  the  price- 
making  power  of  many  of  the  co-operatives.  Hence, 
when  the  two  “groups”  come  together,  the  dealer- 
co-operative  delegates  negotiate  with  the  city  dealer 
delegates  to  fix  the  price  of  farmers’  milk.  The 
dairy  farmers  who  produce  the  milk  have  no  voice 
in  the  negotiations.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to 
appoint  the  delegates  who  are  supposed  to  speak  for 
them  in  the  “bargaining  agency.” 

The  Rogers  formula  imitates  the  Charter  Bill 
adopted  by  the  Milk  Committee  to  make  it  appear 
like  a  real  farm  bill.  But  it  was  devised  by  dealers 
and  their  allies.  It  is  a  dealers’  law.  It  is  intended 
to  complete  the  big  dealers’  monopoly.  This  would 
eliminate  the  independent  dealer,  and  force  inde¬ 
pendent  producers  into  the  pool  trust  which  they 
have  resisted  for  17  years.  That  would  be  the  final 
calamity  for  the  New  York  shed  dairy  farmer. 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  executive  secretary  of  the 
joint  bargaining  agency,  recently  requested  us  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Rogers  set-up  and  to  urge  producers  to  form 
a  co-operative  at  each  milk  plant  and  to  join  the 
“bargaining  agency.”  We  wrote  him  frankly  why 
we  could  not  help  lead  farmers  into  that  trap,  but 
assured  him  that  we  would  gladly  do  so  if  he  would 
safeguard  farmers  in  the  following  provisions:  (1) 
Break  all  alliances  with  milk  dealers;  (2)  organize 
plant  co-operatives,  (3)  put  the  co-operatives  and 
the  whole  system  in  control  of  fanners  by  ballot 
vote,  (4)  give  every  member  access  to  full  informa¬ 
tion  that  his  vote  may  be  intelligent,  efficient  and 
economic,  (5)  give  dairymen  a  full  and  accurate 
monthly  accounting  for  their  milk  and  money.  “In 
other  words,”  we  wrote,  “give  us  real  farm  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  we  will  support  you  to  the  limit  of  our 
resources.” 

We  have  had  no  reply.  The  offer  stands. 


THE  extension  department  of  the  Indian  Service 
has  carried  on  such  successful  canning  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  Indian  villages  that  last  year  640 
Indian  families  put  up  a  total  of  32,240  containers 
of  meat,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

A  government  truck,  carrying  a  complete  can¬ 
ning  outfit  that  could  be  operated  out  of  doors,  went 
about  explaining  the  work  and  doing  canning  so 
that  the  Indian  women  could  see  how  it  was  done. 

This  canning  program  has  taught  the  Indians  the 
fundamentals  of  modern  canning  and  the  value  of  a 
“live  at  home”  program.  The  percentage  of  spoilage 
has  been  negligible.  In  many  pueblos  where  thous¬ 
ands  of  cans  were  preserved,  no  cans  of  spoilage 
could  be  found.  This  has  given  the  Indians  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  methods  used  and  in  their  ability  to 
can  fruits,  meats  and  vegetables  successfully.  As  a 
result,  several  retorts,  tin  can  sealers  and  pressure 
cookers  have  been  purchased  by  Indians  of  the  va¬ 
rious  pueblos.  These  Indians  have  had  these 
canned  good  in  the  homes,  they  have  eaten  of  them, 
and  they  know  they  are  good.  One  Indian  in  the 
Taos  Pueblo  said : 

Maybe  you  don’t  believe  it,  but  our  canning  products 
is  three  times  better  than  we  buy  in  the  stores.  Our 
mountain  vegetables  are  better  than  the  ones  we  buy, 
and  because  we  grow  them  and  can  them,  we  like  them 
better.  For  dinner  today  my  wife  she  opens  two  cans 
of  apples  and  one  can  of  meat.  We  don’t  buy  cans 
this  Winter  from  the  store.  My  wife  she  can  about 
three  hundred  cans. 

* 

GOOD  news  for  apple-growers  is  the  report  that 
the  demand  for  American  apples  in  Europe  this 
season  is  improving.  European  fruit  crop  prospects 
declined  slightly  during  July.  Apple  crops  are 
lighter  than  last  year  in  England,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  but 
higher  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Jugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  The  United 
States  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  above  average. 

A  good  demand  is  expected  for  apples  in  the 
British  market,  because  of  increased  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  smaller  imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  an  indication  of  no  more  than  average 
imports  from  Canada.  The  demand  for  apples  in 
France  is  improving,  but  early  shipments  will  be 
affected  by  the  large  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  and  un¬ 
favorable  exchange. 

Tear  crops  are  reported  lighter  than  last  year  in 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  but  larger  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Austria  and  Bulgaria.  France  expects  a 
larger  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  but  a  small  crop  of  late 
peai-s.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  the  Bartlett  crop 
is  reported  as  poor.  Larger  apple  imports  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  Belgium  this  season,  since  the  domestic 
crop  is  small  and  will  be  sold  early.  There  also  will 
be  a  good  import  demand  for  pears  but  not  as  large 
as  it  would  be  if  the  special  import  tax  on  wrapped 
pears  were  not  in  effect.  Sweden  expects  a  smaller 
early  demand  for  pears  but  a  good  demand  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  A  considerable  export  move¬ 
ment  is  expected  from  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Hol¬ 
land  into  Germany,  and  possibly  into  Czechoslovakia, 
this  season. 

* 

ABOUT  25.000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  New 
Castle  County,  Del.,  will  be  used  in  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  soil  erosion  control. 

The  government,  in  co-operation  with  the  farmers 
in  the  demonstration  area,  will  demonstrate  strip 
cropping,  contour  cultivation,  crop  rotations,  seed¬ 
ing  and  planting  pastures,  woodland  improvement 
and  management  demonstrations  to  show  measures 
which  are  suited  to  the  land  in  the  project  and  which 
may  be  adapted  to  farmlands  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  will  also  be  constructed  terraces,  diversion 
ditches,  reservoirs  and  other  mechanical  devices  as 
a  part  of  the  demonstration  in  sustained  land  use. 

The  soil  service  enters  into  five-year  agreements 
with  co-operating  farmers.  It  will  supply  all  the 
technical  planning  and  assistance  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  each  farm  as  a  separate  erosion  control  unit 
and  will  also  furnish  a  land  use  plan  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement  while  providing  a  share  of  the 
necessary  labor  and  materials.  Co-operating  farmers 
will  furnish  a  share  of  the  labor,  materials  and 
equipment,  and  follow  the  land  use  plan  during 
the  five-year  period.  Soil  erosion  is  prevalent  in  the 
area,  with  sheet  erosion  and  gullying  especially 
noticeable  on  slopes  adjacent  to  natural  waterways. 

This  will  give  other  farmers  opportunity  to  see 
what  is  being  done,  and  the  results  obtained,  so  that 
what  is  adapted  to  their  own  farms  may  be  used. 
Farther  south  wre  recently  saw  considerable  work 
in  these  lines  where  repair  was  proving  successful 
and  prevention  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way. 
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HERE  are  many  “army  worm”  reports  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  East.  While  these  infesta¬ 
tions  are  never  so  serious  as  farther  west,  owing  to 
the  broken  areas  of  cropping  here,  considerable 
damage  may  be  done  if  the  worms  are  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way. 

Scattering  poison  baits  ahead  of  the  armies  and 
plowing  deep  furrows  in  which  the  worms  may  lie 
crushed  by  drawing  a  log  through  the  ditches  are 
standard  treatments.  Sometimes  havoc  may  be 
made  by  the  use  of  a  lot  of  old  brooms,  vigorously 
wielded.  The  idea  is  to  get  after  the  creatures  at 
once  ns  soon  as  their  mass  work  is  discovered. 

We  once  saw  an  army  of  potato  beetles,  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  left  on  the  vines  without  poisoning,  as  the 
potato  tops  were  matured.  The  beetles  ate  the  re¬ 
maining  tops,  and  then  not  having  enough  started  in 
search  of  something  else,  which  happened  to  be  a 
tomato  field  with  the  tomatoes  just  fit  to  pick.  In 
half  a  day  they  had  done  great  damage  by  eating 
holes  in  the  tomatoes.  All  late  crop  potato  beetles 
should  be  destroyed. 

* 

THE  preservation  of  vegetables  by  freezing  is  in¬ 
creasing.  The  plan  is  not  practical  for  home  ap¬ 
plication  now,  but  only  in  a  commercial  way,  as  low 
temperatures  are  used  and  the  product  kept  in  cold 
storage. 

The  Ohio  State  University  this  year  froze  250 
bushels  of  shelled  peas.  Prof.  H.  D.  Brown,  who 
conducted  the  experiment,  says  the  bright  color  of 
frozen  peas  is  not  due  to  any  addition  of  coloring 
substances  but  is  a  result  of  the  intensification  of 
the  normal  color  in  this  preserving  process. 

Peas  which  are  to  be  frozen  are  first  dipped  for 
one  minute  in  boiling  water.  This  helps  remove  any 
foreign  substances,  takes  off  the  gummy  covering  on 
the  peas,  and  kills  any  enzymes  which  would  tend  to 
ripen  the  peas  in  storage  although  they  are  frozen 
in  a  temperature  about  10  degrees  below  zero.  If 
the  enzymes  have  been  killed,  the  peas  can  be  held 
in  storage  a  year  or  longer.  The  frozen  vegetables 
retain  their  original  flavors  because  no  enzymes  are 
pi’esent  to  change  them. 

* 

THOSE  vegetable-growers  in  New  York  State, 
mentioned  on  first  page,  are  live  and  resource¬ 
ful.  At  such  field  meetings  the  working  out  of 
theory  into  practice  is  shown  clearly,  and  the  les¬ 
sons  one  man  learns  are  passed  on  to  hundreds. 
Also  these  lessons  are  emphasized  by  the  comments 
of  others. 

Field  meetings  are  a  development  of  the  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  one  farmer  calling  on  another  and  looking 
over  the  crops.  Automobiles  and  good  roads  have 
multiplied  these  opportunities  a  thousand  fold.  In 
a  day  like  this  one  can  see  and  learn  more  than  in 
a  week  of  the  old-fashioned  meetings  in  halls  with 
long  addresses,  which  are  quickly  forgotten  unless 
accompanied  by  concrete  illustrations  in  the  field. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson  about  such  a 
day  to  the  average  farmer  who  has  some  thought 
of  specializing  in  vegetables  is  that  he  learns  just 
what  such  a  business  means  in  preparation  of  soil, 
care  of  crops,  as  well  as  deciding  what  to  plant,  and 
the  marketing  end.  He  learns  that  these  things  do 
not  work  out  themselves  as  would  a  field  of  corn, 
but  special  thought  is  needed  in  every  point.  With¬ 
out  this  preparation  of  thought  and  planning,  as  well 
as  the  actual  care  of  the  crops,  serious  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  result. 


Brevities 

We  need  to  feed  cows  what  they  like.  The  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  is  carrying  on  a  “palatibility  test”  this  year. 

It  is  expected  that  gasoline  taxes  this  year  will  bring 
in  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

A  few  minutes  of  hail  did  givat  damage  to  tobacco 
and  corn  between  Northampton  and  Greenfield,  Mass., 
August  1. 

Wholesale  prices  of  a  few  industrial  metals  are : 
Aluminum,  lb.,  20c;  copper,  lb.,  14*4c;  tin,  lb.,  58%c; 
lead,  lb.,  6c;  z.inc,  lb.,  7c;  tungsten,  lb.,  $1.90. 

Mr.  Smith’s  idea  of  ringing  bells  in  cherry  trees 
(page  576)  might  work  with  crows  in  the  cornfield.  A 
bell  set  on  a  pole  in  such  a  way  that  a  light  breeze 
would  make  it  ring  is  worth  trying. 

Oleomargarine  manufacture  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  totaled  188.622,521  pounds,  or  4,000,000 
less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Among  the  in¬ 
gredients  used  were  31.000.000  pounds  of  cocoanut  oil; 
80,000.000  of  cottonseed  oil ;  15,000,000  of  soy-bean  oil ; 
and  35,000,000  pounds  of  milk. 

In  a  recent  day  118  cars  of  New  Jersey  potatoes 
were  shipped  to  the  following  States ;  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee.  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida — quite  wide  distribution. 
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Farmers  in  the  Saddle 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  dairy  situation  exists  in 
St.  Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Clinton  counties 
of  Northern  New  York.  Sheffield  Farms  has  12  large 
plants  in  this  area.  On  August  1  they  discontinued 
shipments  and  rented  the  plants  to  a  subsidiary  to 
make  condensed  milk,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  they  had  too  much  fluid  milk,  and  had  used 
last  year  only  9  percent  of  the  milk  of  these  plants 
for  fluid  purposes.  They  offered  $1.50  per  cwt,  3.5- 
percent  basis,  for  condensing.  The  farmers  demand¬ 
ed  $1.55  on  the  3-percent  basis,  equivalent  to  $1.75. 
This  was  refused  and  the  farmers  held  their  milk. 

A  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  resentment  of  the 
farmers  because,  as  they  feel,  they  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  were  members,  but  they  lost  their 
membership  when  Sheffield  Farms  no  longer  bought 
their  milk.  They  were  offered  the  services  of  the 
Sheffield  Producers’  Association  to  act  as  their  agent 
to  sell  their  milk  to  other  buyers. 

Charles  H.  Baldwin  made  two  attempts  to  lead 
them  into  the  Rogers  law  set-up.  In  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  at  Ogdensburg  when  questioned  Baldwin  ad¬ 
mitted  that  producers  would  be  required  to  sign  a 
contract  already  prepared  for  them,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  producers  would  have  no  opportunity  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  price,  that  Sheffield 
Producers  and  other  co-operatives  in  his  “bargaining 
agency”  were  dealer  controlled,  that  classification 
does  not  help  farmers  and  that  farmers  do  not  get 
a  fair  return  for  the  so-called  surplus. 

The  farmers  finally  walked  out  of  the  hall.  About 
a  week  later  Mr.  Baldwin  appeared  again  with  two 
organizers  and  argued  that  the  dairymen  should 
organize  and  affiliate  with  his  “bargaining  agency.” 
Instead,  they  bombarded  him  with  a  list  of  65  ques¬ 
tions.  Among  other  things  he  admitted  that  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  and  Sheffield  Co-operative  delegates 
have  more  than  45  percent  of  the  multiple  votes  of 
the  Metropolitan  Co-operative  Producers  bargaining 
agency.  The  questions  were  pertinent,  many  of  the 
replies  were  indirect  and  vague.  The  sentiment  of 
farmers  was  against  his  proposition.  They  had  just 
had  their  experience  in  an  organization  which  the 
members  did  not  control,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  failed 
even  more  decisively  than  before. 

At  a  meeting  at  Lafargeville,  Judge  Edward  N. 
Smith,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  local  plant,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  “bargaining  agency,”  said : 

“There  are  two  co-operatives  that  control  the  whole 
situation  (Sheffield  and  the  Dairymen’s  League).  The 
statement  to  us  that  the  two  great  co-operatves  have 
given  up  their  voting  rights  on  the  directorate  in  this 
agency  is  ridiculous.  Those  who  control  the  most  milk 
will  control  the  organization.” 

Of  the  2,000,000  pounds  of  milk  going  to  the  12 
Sheffield  plants,  only  about  5  percent  has  been  de¬ 
livered  since  July  31  to  the  present  writing.  The 
farmers  have  picketed  all  the  plants.  There  has 
been  no  violence  reported.  The  milk  is  being  de¬ 
livered  to  local  butter  and  cheese  factories.  Some 
separate  and  ship  cream  to  butter  factories. 

The  following  telegram  was  wired  to  Northern 
New  York  farmers  last  week  : 

“The  New  York  State  Milk  Committee  suggests  that 
the  dairy  farmers  of  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Clin¬ 
ton  counties,  now  on  strike,  buy  or  rent  the  12  Shef¬ 
field  milk  plants  in  those  counties  for  immediate  opera¬ 
tion.  With  the  co-operation  of  these  dairymen  and 
their  friends  to  this  end,  the  Milk  Committee  pledges 
support  and  money.  It  is  the  logical  thing  to  do. 
Success  is  certain. — The  Milk  Committee,  John  J. 
Dillon,  Chairman,” 

It  is  understood  that  Sheffield  Farms  does  not 
desire  to  keep  these  plants  out  of  use.  They  have 
sold  plants  elsewhere.  It  looks  like  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  producers  of  the  North  Country. 


A  Protection  Against  Frauds 

FEW  purchasers  of  and  investors  in  property 
are  aware  of  the  law’s  now  on  the  New  York 
statute  books  regulating  the  sale  of  land  on  an  in¬ 
stallment  plan  or  land  contract  basis. 

These  provisions,  effective  June  5,  1936,  apply  to 
every  person  who  contemplates  subdividing  vacant 
land,  whether  or  not  located  in  New  York  State, 
and  selling  the  plots  on  an  installment  basis.  Such 
persons  must  first  file  in  the  Department  of  State  a 
complete  description  of  the  property  in  question,  size, 
title  insurance  policy,  mortgages,  covenants,  maps, 
prices,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  five-year  financial  statement. 

Failure  to  do  so  or  participation  in  any  scheme 
by  which  money  is  obtained  from  New  York  resi¬ 
dents  by  misrepresentation  concerning  such  property 
constitutes  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  $1,000 
fine  or  one  year  imprisonment,  or  both. 


August  Milk  Prices 

August  price  of  milk  as  fixed  by  the  joint 

X  bargaining  agency  under  the  Rogers-Alien  law  is 
as  follow’s : 

Alternative  No.  1. — Fluid  milk,  $2;  fluid  cream 
equivalent,  $1.85 ;  other  classes  on  the  usual  formula. 

Alternative  No.  2. — Operators  of  country  plants,  or 
dealers  taking  entire  output  of  co-operative  plants, 
$1.85. 

Alternative  No.  3. — Dealers  contracting  for  defi¬ 
nite  shipments,  or  occasional  purchase,  of  fluid  milk, 
$1.90. 

The  fluid  milk  price  is  the  same  as  in  July.  It  is 
45c  below  July  and  August  15,  1936,  and  70c  below 
August  15  to  31. 

Cream  is  10c  over  July,  but  20c  below  July,  1936, 
and  also  below  August  of  last  year.  No.  3  is  in¬ 
creased  5c. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  revision  August  15. 

The  report  states  that  these  “prices  are  exclusive 
of  all  plant  handling  charges  and  transportation 
costs.”  This  seems  to  indicate  that  these  charges 
and  costs  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  returns. 

It  is  understood  that  the  farm  delegates  demanded 
$2.35  for  fluid  sales,  and  proportionate  increases  in 
other  classes  at  Syracuse. 

One  irregularity  in  the  procedure  is  not  explained. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  and  its  several  subsidiaries 
constitute  one  of  the  big  three  dealer-distributors  in 
the  metropolitan  market..  Under  the  law  they  are 
entitled  to  membership  in  the  dealers’  bargaining 
agency.  They  are  not  on  the  list  of  members.  This 
seems  like  a  slight  of  a  merit  they  so  recently  prized. 


Benefits  Under  Frazier-Lemke  Law 

Recently  a  farm  was  posted  for  sheriff’s  sale.  I 
secured  an  order  from  a  U.  S.  Commissioner.  This 
stopped  the  sale.  Few  lawyers  seem  to  understand 
this  law.  The  foreclosures  should  be  stopped.  The 
pettion  costs  only  $10  besides  counsel  fees.  Even  the 
cases  thrown  out  of  court  under  the  former  act  may 
now  be  revived  without  extra  costs  of  fees. 

Some  farmers  are  needlessly  losing  their  farms  by 
foreclosure.  Under  the  Frazier-Lemke  act,  if  a  farmer 
is  unable  to  pay  his  taxes  or  interest  or  debts,  or  if  for 
any  reason  he  is  threatened  with  foreclosure,  he  may 
save  his  farm  by  filing  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
nearest  U.  S.  District  Court,  or  even  by  handing  the 
petition  to  a  conciliation  commissioner  for  filing.  The 
Federal  Court  assumes  immediate  and  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  the  farmer’s  property,  all  State  and 
County  court  actions ;  executions,  levies,  etc.,  are  stayed 
and  even  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is  stopped  from  fore¬ 
closure.  The  farmer  must  live  up  to  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  or  the  court  will  order  a  sale.  However,  the 
terms  are  not  severe  and  three  years  are  given  for  ad- 

justlllOllt.  ROBERT  E.  GARDINOR. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


That  Bottle  of  Milk 

If  an  automobile  manufacturer  shipped  a  load  of 
cars  to  a  dealer  and  a  month  or  so  later  received  word, 
"We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  check  for  the  40  cars  you 
shipped.  We  are  paying  you  $70  for  those  we  had 
orders  for,  but  for  those  which  we  must  hold  on  our 
floors  for  a  while,  we  can  only  pay  you  $55.”  If  that 
automobile  manufacturer  turned  to  his  books  and  found 
that  it  cost  him  just  $105  to  produce  those  cars;  if  all 
dealers  paid  only  what  they  chose  to  pay  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer,  and  if  all  manufacturers  were 
accorded  a  like  treatment,  how  long  do  you  think  they 
would  continue  in  business?  Not  even  a  Ford  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  plant  could  survive,  if  such  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  business  were  considered  constitutional.  If  a 
clothing  manufacturer  had  to  take  whatever  any  whole¬ 
saler,  retailer  or  jobber  chose  to  offer  him  for  the  cloth¬ 
ing  he  manufactured,  how  long  could  be  remain  in 
business?  If  the  housewife  could  walk  into  the  corner 
grocer  or  market  and  say,  “I’ll  take  a  pound  of  butter 
for  10  cents,  a  dozen  orange  for  5  cents,  and  here  is 
25  cents  for  that  ham  hanging  there,”  shopping  would 
be  delightful,  but  how  long  would  it  be  before  every 
grocery  and  market  would  disappear,  if  they  had  to 
sell  their  wares  at  less  than  cost,  at  any  price  offered? 

The  farmer  cannot  go  to  his  grain  dealer  and  say, 
“Well,  Sam,  I'll  give  you  50  cents  per  cwt.  for  beet 
pulp,  and  say  60  cents  for  that  Milk  Producer  Grain — 
that’s  great  stuff !”  lie  cannot  go  to  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  agency  and  say.  “Well,  I  need  a  new  plow  to¬ 
day.  I'll  give  you  $2  for  this  Syracuse  plow,  if  you 
will  throw  in  an  extra  plow  point.”  Yet  the  farmer  is 
expected  to  take  uncomplainingly  the  pittance  offered 
him  for  the  product  of  his  labor,  for  his  management, 
for  his  investment  in  a  farm  plant. 

The  milk  barons  smugly  pat  on  the  back  our  govern¬ 
ment  which  encourages  giant  distributors  to  manipu¬ 
late,  rob.  exploit  and  bleed  dry  the  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  in  America. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  a  nation  could  not  survive 
half  slave  and  half  free.  Can  we  as  a  democracy  sur¬ 
vive  with  90  percent  enslaved  and  only  10  percent 
free?  The  problem  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  the  problem 
of  the  American  people,  for  as  long  as  one  cancerous 
spot  remains,  a  body  cannot  be  healthy.  Let  us  support 
the  dairy  farmer  in  his  fight  for  a  living  wage.  This  is 
our  country,  our  government  and  it  is  up  to  us  one  and 
all  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  it  a  country  not  “with 
liberty  and  justice  for  the  privileged  few”  but  with 
“liberty  and  justice  for  all,”  in  a  government  of,  for  and 
by  the  people.  j.  c.  o. 

New  Hampshire. 


Sanitation  not  Consistent 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  its  issue  of  July  31, 
under  the  caption  “Why  Not  Be  Consistent?”  com¬ 
mented  on  the  sanitary  code  extension  to  communities 
of  10,000  to  15,000  population,  of  the  provision,  pre¬ 
viously  effective  in  places  of  15,000  and  over,  that  all 
milk  other  than  Certified  and  Special  A  Raw  must  be 
pasteurized.  The  editorial  said,  in  part :  “We  wish  we 
could  convince  the  State  Health  authorities  to  be  as 
meticulous  about  the  hygienic  qualities  of  milk  and 
cream  coming  from  out  of  State  sources  as  they  are 
about  the  milk  produced  within  the  State.”  Further  on 
was  the  question  :  “How  about  the  hygienic  quality  of 
the  milk,  cream  and  other  materials  that  come  into  the 
State  for  ice  cream  from  all  parts  of  the  earth?” 

For  the  information  of  your  readers  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  better  understanding  I  would  like  to  present 
some  facts.  The  first  is  that  all  milk  sold  “to  con¬ 
sumers’’  in  the  State,  outside  of  New  York  City,  is 
required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  sanitary 
code,  regardless  of  whether  produced  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  State.  A  “consumer,”  according  to  the  sani¬ 
tary  code  definition,  is  “any  person  who  secures  milk 
and/or  cream  to  be  used  as  a  food  by  himself  or  others 
but  not  for  resale  except  for  consumption  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  where  resold  or  served.”  The  same  applies  in  New 
York  City,  except  that  the  requirements  are  those  of 
the  city  sanitary  code.  Not  only  is  there  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  favor  of  producers  outside  the  State  but,  as 
a  result  of  a  new  law,  they  are  now  subject  to  double 
inspection,  i.  e.  by  State  as  well  as  local  health  de¬ 
partment  inspectors. 

Another  point,  referring  to  the  question  quoted 
above :  the  State  Department  of  Health  has  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  ice  cream  or  ingredients  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  Chapter  226  of  the  laws  of  1932  added  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  a  new  article  4-a  on 
“Frozen  Desserts.”  which  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  When  that  was 
enacted  a  previously  existing  sanitary  code  chapter  on 
“Frozen  Milk  Products”  was  repealed.  Rules  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  under  authority  of  the  law  cover, 
among  other  things,  “Milk  and  milk  products  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  frozen  desserts.”  The  law  itself, 
incidentally,  contains  the  following  provision  (Sec. 
71-h)  :  “All  milk  and  milk  products  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ice  cream  or  sherbet,  or  the  entire  mix  with 
or  without  flavor  or  color,  shall  be  pasteurized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  as 
hereinafter  provided.”  PAUL  B.  brooks,  m.  d. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health. 

THE  health  codes  may  not  discriminate  in  favor 
of  out-of-State  milk,  but  the  State  embargoes 
milk  produced  by  cows  in  the  State  which  it  inspects 
and  condemns  as  unhealthy.  It  accepts  from  other 
territory  milk  produced  by  cows  that  it  did  not  ex¬ 
amine  and  that  may  be  as  diseased  as  those  it  con¬ 
demned  at  home.  The  1937  law  is  expected  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  as  to  fluid  milk,  but  not  ice  cream. 

In  1910  the  Court  of  Appeals  established  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  had 
authority  to  make  health  regulations  and  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  products  that  do  not  comply  with  its 
rules.  Has  the  State  Board  of  Health  less  authority 
in  its  jurisdiction  than  the  local  Board  of  Health 
has  in  New  York  City? 

The  agricutural  law  is  correctly  quoted,  but  Sena¬ 
tor  Graves  has  introduced  bills  for  several  years  to 
inspect  milk,  cream  and  other  ingredients  of  ice 
cream  and  frozen  desserts.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  has  opposed  these  bills.  A  bill  was  passed 
this  year  to  inspect  milk  and  cream  for  fluid  use, 
but  Senator  Graves’  provisions  to  include  ice  cream 
were  omitted.  The  big  milk  dealers  dominate  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream,  and  always  successfully 
oppose  the  inspection  of  the  products  of  which  it 
is  made. 

Pennsylvania  inspects  all  the  ingredients  of  ice 
cream  at  the  source  just  as  it  does  fluid  milk.  In 
the  first  seven  months  it  excluded  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  uninspected  butter  from  its  ice  cream 
plants.  Some  of  it  originated  in  Russia,  and  from 
plants  that  could  not  meet  any  sanitary  law’s. 

New  York  State  embargoes  milk  and  other  food 
products  from  home  farmers  where  certain  diseases 
are  located.  Pasteurizing  is  not  enough.  But  the 
State  Board  of  Health  seems  to  be  satisfied  with 
pasteurizing  only  when  milk  and  other  products 
are  brought  in  from  foreign  farms  and  plants  that 
other  States  reject  as  unsanitary. 


Join  The  Milk  Committee  Now! 

UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  myself  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  its  plan  which  gives  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the  price 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they  produce. 

Name . 

P.  O . 

Plant  . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Something  For  Nothing 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Feed  production  costs  principally  de¬ 
termine  profit  or  loss  with  any  given  live¬ 
stock  operation.  Investment  and  general 
overhead  are  largely  influenced  by  the 
financial  condition  of  the  owner.  On  some 
farms  I  .frequently  encounter  an  exces¬ 
sive  equipment  outlay,  often  to  such,  an 
extent  that  investment  overhead  elimi¬ 
nates  any  possibility  of  making  a  profit 
on  a  strictly  commercial  market  basis. 

The  best  equipment  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  over  a  period  of  time.  In  no  way 
am  I  referring  to  desirable  necessary 
equipment,  but  rather  to  those  conditions 
where  pride  of  ownership  and  possession 
take  precedence  over  expense.  Practical 
farmers  are  not  concerned  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  such  operations,  because  in 
many  instances  they  find  it  impossible  to 
invest  more  money  in  overhead  and  equip¬ 
ment  than  is  now  being  carried.  How¬ 
ever,  all  of  us  are  deeply  interested  in 
necessary  production  costs,  particularly 
those  relative  to  feed  costs. 

Numerous  studies  and  investigations  at 
several  experiment  stations  show  that  the 
approximate  minimum  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  is  at  least  twice  the 
feed  cost.  Such  being  the  case,  economy 
of  production  is  influenced  to  the  extent 
of  50  percent  or  more  by  the  cost  of  the 
feed  required  to  produce  a  given  unit 
volume  of  milk.  Cost  of  such  production 
may  or  may  not  be  adversely  influenced 
by  price  per  ton  of  the  feed.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  certain  feeds  may  cost  more  per 
ton  and  yet,  due  to  palatability,  quality, 
amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients  con¬ 
tained,  suitability  and  need,  produce  suf¬ 
ficient  increased  production  to  make  the 
cost  of  such  production  lower  on  a  feed 
unit  basis. 

Two-in-One 

From  time  to  time  at  various  meetings 
I  have  recently  heard  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  that  it  is  more  profitable  and 
economical  to  husk  out  corn,  feeding  the 
grain  so  harvested  and  putting  the  corn 
stalks  in  the  silo  in  the  usual  manner, 
adding  such  amounts  of  water  as  are 
needed,  due  to  greater  maturity  and  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  stalks.  According  to  the 
exponents  of  this  method  such  a  practice 
provides  a  two-in-one  crop,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  an  excellent,  palatable,  succulent 
roughage,  with  the  added  advantage  of 
having  the  corn  grain  for  use  in  the 
concentrate  feed  mixture. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  known  feed¬ 
ing  method  whereby  one  may  reduce  the 
nutrients  in  any  given  feed  or  crop  and 
still  have  it  retain  the  same  feeding  value. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  in¬ 
tention  of  those  using  this  system,  but 
I  have  heard  some  say  that  they  have 
tried  this  plan,  and  that  they  fed  no 
more  than  the  usual  amounts  of  grain 
or  hay,  and  fed  the  same  amounts  of 
stover  silage  as  when  using  corn  silage 
with  no  fp-’  ,-tion  of  milk  produced. 

Tests  and  trials  at  several  experiment 
stations  show  that  stover  contains  from 
one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  and  net  energy.  Obviously 
if  the  grain  is  removed  it  reduces  the 
silage  feed  nutrient  value  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  difference.  Favorable  factors 
for  such  a  system  are  loss  of  nutrients  in 
the  silo,  which  experiment  station  tests 
have  found  to  be  from  5  to  10  percent, 
also  when  stover  is  ensiled  its  digesti¬ 
bility  is  increased  and  feed  loss  decreased. 
Morrison's  latest  edition  of  “Feeds  and 
Feeding”  gives  the  average  of  many 
trials  for  well-matured  dent  corn  silage 
as  containing  18.7  pounds  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  silage, 
while  stover  silage  contains  about  30  per¬ 
cent  less.  With  these  various  factors, 
opinions  and  considerations  involved,  an 


examination  and  study  of  experimental 
evidence  based  on  actual  feed  trials 
should  prove  of  interest  and  value. 

Dairy  Cows 

Wisconsin  Bulletin  323  reports  results 
of  a  feeding  trial  conducted  by  Morrison, 
Humphrey  and  Ilulce  in  which  good- 
quality  corn  stover  silage  was  compared 
with  comparable  quality  corn  silage.  The 
reversal  method  of  feeding  was  used  with 
two  groups  of  cows.  Alfalfa  hay  was  fed 
as  the  dry  roughage,  plus  a  concentrate 
mixture  containing  ground  corn,  wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  and  linseed  oilmeal. 

Although  the  cows  were  allowed  all  the 
silage  of  both  kinds  they  would  consume, 
they  would  not  eat  a«  much  of  the  stover 
silage  by  some  five  pounds  per  head  daily. 
Moisture  content  of  both  silages  was 
about  the  same ;  in  other  words  they  both 
contained  about  the  normal  amount  of 
one-fourth  dry  matter.  With  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  stover  silage  consumption,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  contained  approximate¬ 
ly  30  percent  less  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  it  required  an  additional  increase  in 


corresponding  amount  of  total  nutrients 
to  maintain  production.  The  average  re¬ 
duction  in  milk  yield  of  the  stover  silage 
fed  cows  was  a  little  over  10  percent, 
and  their  butterfat  production  was  re¬ 
duced  almost  7  percent.  Based  on  aver¬ 
age  daily  milk  production  per  cow  of  27.4 
pounds  from  corn  silage  and  24.5  pounds 
from  stover  silage,  and  butterfat  yields  of 
1.05  and  .98  pounds  respectively,  the 
economy  of  production  shows  that  corn 
stover  silage  had  a  value  of  only  61  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  with  corn  silage. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  actual  feed 
production  trial  check  exceedingly  close 
with  the  digestible  nutrient  trial  values 
obtained  with  each  of  these  two  kinds  of 
silage.  Corn  silage  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned  having  a  total  of  18.7  and  stover 
silage  13.6  pounds  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  cwt.  In  other  words  carefully 
conducted  digestion  trials  show  stover 
silage  has  a  little  less  than  73  percent 
the  value  of  corn  silage,  while  actual 
feeding  trials  with  suitable  rations  for 
milk  production  show  the  value  of  stover 
silage  to  be  only  61  percent.  The  differ¬ 
ence  probably  being  caused  by  its  lack  of 


palatability  as  compared  with  good- 
quality  corn  silage  and  greater  wastage. 

The  argument  of  feeding  a  home-grown 
grain  is  offset  by  the  fact  it  is  still  the 
same  kind  of  grain  no  matter  in  which 
form  fed.  except  if  fed  separately  there 
is  the  additional  cost  of  labor  of  harvest¬ 
ing.  Numerous  tests  show  that  good 
quality  corn  silage  furnishes  the  princi¬ 
pal  source  for  a  low-cost  feed  in  terms  of 
total  digestible  nutrients.  With  corn  sil¬ 
age  valued  at  $5  per  ton,  and  containing 
374  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 
their  feed  value  per  pound  is  1.3  cents. 
Best  grade  of  corn  contains  on  the  aver¬ 
age  1.650  pounds  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  ton  which  at  $40  per  ton 
makes  the  digestible  nutrients  cost  a  little 
over  one  cent  more  per  pound. 

Figured  another  way  with  corn  silage 
at  $5  per  ton  No.  1  corn  is  worth  only 
$21.61  per  ton  in  feed  value,  and  with  a 
value  of  $7.50  per  ton  for  silage,  corn  is 
worth  $33  per  ton. 

Beef  Cattle 

In  feed  trials  with  fattening  cattle  at 


the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Win¬ 
chester  obtained  results  which  show  that 
when  the  corn  was  harvested  and  fed 
with  the  ensiled  stover  the  grain  so  fed 
had  a  feed  return  value  of  12  percent  less 
than  when  fed  as  corn  silage. 

Kansas  Circular  92  reports  results  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  same  investigator  which 
shows  that  yearling  steers  gained  only 
.33  pound  per  head  daily  when  fed  stover 
silage  plus  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal, 
while  those  fed  corn  silage  made  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  1.87  pounds  per  head. 

In  a  beef-cattle  program  the  only 
method  favorable  to  the  feeding  of  stover 
silage  is  its  utilization  for  beef  breeding 
cows  or  for  wintering  older  stocker 
steers,  where  it  has  often  been  found 
economical  and  satisfactory  as  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration,  if  fed  with  about  one 
pound  of  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  daily, 
together  with  some  dry  roughage,  prefer¬ 
ably  alfalfa  hay. 

Illinois  Experiment  Station  reports  for 
1929  and  1931,  covering  work  by  Rusk 
and  Snapp,  show  that  corn  silage  proved 
superior  and  more  economical  to  stover 
silage  when  used  as  part  of  the  ration  for 


wintering  beef  calves.  The  calves  being 
fed  some  hay  and  cottonseed  meal  in  ad¬ 
dition.  The  corn-silage-fed  calves  made 
an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.16 
pounds,  and  the  stover-silage-fed  calves 
gained  .65  pound. 

Tennessee  Bulletin  144  reports  results 
from  feeding  trials  with  fattening  cattle 
which  places  the  average  acreage  feeding 
value  of  corn  silage  at  $57.82  more  per 
acre  than  of  stover  silage.  Assuming  an 
acre  would  produce  10  tons  of  corn  silage, 
which  if  husked  out  would  yield  50  bush¬ 
els  of  corn.  If  this  is  figured  as  high  as 
$40  per  ton  it  would  still  represent  only 
$56  in  monetary  value,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $1.82  in  favor  of  ensiling  the  entire 
corn  plant.  This  makes  no  allowance  for 
labor  or  cost  involved  incident  to  the  har¬ 
vesting.  The  cost  of  ensiling  stover  sil¬ 
age  and  corn  silage  is  approximately 
the  same. 

On  my  last  visit  to  the  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Director  Brown  was 
just  completing  a  test  relative  to  com¬ 
paring  corn  silage  and  stover  silage  to 
fattening  steers.  This  test  was  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  because  the  stover-silage-fed 
steers  received  exactly  the  additional 
equivalent  amount  of  corn  in  the  silage 
of  the  steers  fed  corn  silage  plus  grain 
and  hay.  This  equivalent  amount  of 
corn  was  in  addition  to  the  comparable 
limited  amount  of  corn  fed  the  corn-silage 
steers.  The  corn-silage  steers  made  the 
largest  daily  gain,  which  amounted  to  al¬ 
most  one-half  pound  more  per  head.  A 
check  group  fed  stover  silage  and  .7 
pound  of  shelled  corn  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  fed  the  corn-silage  steers  made 
even  still  lower  gains. 

Replacement  Values 

The  replacement  value  of  any  given 
feed  is  the  only  fair  and  accurate  test  of 
its  real  value,  such  replacement  value 
may  be  calculated  in  terms  of  unit  vol¬ 
ume  and  these  in  turn  assigned  a  spe¬ 
cific  monetary  value. 

To  illustrate,  the  average  of  many 
trials  at  numerous  experiment  stations 
show  that  steers  full  fed  legume  hay,  bar¬ 
ley  or  corn  and  a  protein  supplement  in 
proper  amounts  will  require  about  600 
pounds  of  grain  and  750  pounds  of  hay  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain.  However,  if 
good-quality  corn  silage  is  added  to  their 
ration  the  grain  and  hay  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  reduced  without  lowering  the 
average  daily  gain  to  the  extent  that  for 
each  ton  of  corn  silage  so  fed  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  average  saving  of  about  200 
pounds  of  grain  and  500  pounds  of  hay. 
With  grain  figured  at  $40  per  ton  and 
good-quality  legume  hay  at  $20,  this  gives 
a  replacement  monetary  value  of  $9  per 
ton  for  corn  silage. 


Teaching  Cows  Tricks 

I  have  a  cousin  in  Crawford  County, 
Ohio.  While  I  was  there  at  chore  time 
I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  way  my 
cousin  had  his  steers  trained.  They  were 
turned  out  in  day  time.  At  night  he 
would  fill  trough  with  chop  and  open  the 
door  for  the  ready  waiting  steers.  Then 
he  called  a  name  and  one  came  and 
was  tied  in  the  stall.  Another  name 
was  called  and  in  he  came.  No  steer  en¬ 
tered  the  barn  until  his  name  was  called. 
The  door  was  always  left  open  until  all 
10  were  in.  The  master  seemed  not  to 
think  anything  about  it  but  I  felt  I  was 
at  the  circus.  I  think  others  could  teach 
their  stock.  e.  d.  d. 


These  Percheron  colts  are  fall  sisters.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a  yearling,  the  other 
is  a  two-year-old.  They  are  owned  by  the  Crocker  Farms,  Cortland,  New  \ork. 

Forest  Mather,  farm  manager,  holding. 


Left 
Breeders 


Judging  a  Guernsey  cow  class,  Oscar  F.  Kinney's  Waldorf  Farm,  North  Chatham.,  Columbia.  County,  N.  V.,  at  a 
•rs’  Association.  Right — Western  New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  who  attended  their  1  ith  annual  picnic,  held 


recent  field  day  of  the  Capitol  District  Guernsey 
held  at  the  farm  of  Orson  Helms,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Holstein  Meeting  August  16 

A  Holstein  Picnic  Field  Hay  will  be 
held  Monday,  August  16,  at  Three  River 
Point,  Onondaga  County,  12  miles  north 
of  Syracuse  on  the  Syracuse-Oswego 
State  Road.  This  is  sponsored  by  the 
Tri-Counties  (Onondaga,  Oswego  and 
Madison)  Holstein  Clubs.  The  guest 
speaker  will  be  the  new  president  of  the 
IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  A.  C.  Oosterhuis,  of  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.  Statewide  attendance  is  expected. 
All  dairymen  and  their  friends  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  this  basket  picnic  and 
field  day. 

The  circulating  banner  (now  held  by 
Decker  Homestead  Farm)  will  be  award¬ 
ed  by  William  A.  Prescott  of  the  llol- 
stein-Friesian  World  to  the  breeder  in  the 
three  counties  who  during  the  previous 
year  has  sold  a  female  Holstein  of  his 
own  breeding  for  the  highest  price. 

There  will  be  a  tour  of  inspection  pre¬ 
ceding  the  picnic  at  noon,  starting  at 
0 :30  at  the  farm  of  Robert  Church  at 
Baldwinsville,  thence  four  mlics  to  the 
Cramer  Turkey  Farm  at  Belgium  (West 
Phoenix  Road),  from  there  continuing 
two  miles  to  the  farm  of  Steve  Pender- 
gast,  West  Phoenix;  then  crossing  the 
bridge  at  Three  Rivers  and  proceeding 
three  miles  to  Decker  Homestead  Farm 
at  Three  Rivers,  ending  at  the  Point 
(Three  Rivers)  for  a  picnic  dinner, 
speaking  and  ball  game.  F.  N.  D. 


Ailing  Pigs 

I^have"^ five  pigs  weighing  about  40 
pounds  each.  Lately,  especially  when  eat¬ 
ing,  they  make  a  whistling  or  rasping 
noise  in  their  throats  as  if  there  was  an 
obstruction.  Do  you  think  that  worms 
would  cause  this  condition?  Have  been 
very  troubled  with,  wormy  _  hogs  for  the 
last  two  years.  ~  M.  H. 

Ohio. 

It  is  probable  the  condition  referred  to 
is  caused  by  worms.  Rotation  of  pas¬ 
tures,  scrubbing  pens  before  farrowing, 
washing  off  teats  of  sows  with  soap  and 
water  before  farrowing,  and  not  pen¬ 
ning  too  close  are  good  preventives.  Nema 
worm  capsules  which  may  be  obtained 
through  your  local  druggist  are  effective 
as  treatment.  Another  treatment  is  to 
starve  the  pigs  for  24  hours  and  give 
each  pig  separately  a  powder  consisting 
of  five  grains  each  of  calomel,  santonine 
and  sodium  bicai'bonate,  in  a  quart  of 
milk.  B.  w.  D. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  27. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Holstein 
sale ;  R.  Austin  Backus,  manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  11. — Douglaston  Manor  Guern¬ 
sey  sale,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  managed  by  Iler- 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Oct.  1.  —  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.f 
Guernsey  Breeders’  sale,  Rhinebeck. 

Oct.  2.  —  Beechford  Farm  Guernsey 
sale,  Mt.  Tremfer,  N.  Y. ;  Dunn  &  Har¬ 
wood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  managers. 

Oct.  4. — Ililltop-Rockingham  Guernsey 
sale,  Suffield,  Conn. ;  Herrick-Merryman 
Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

Oct.  5. — Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  sale, 
Rutland,  Vt. ;  W.  A.  Kyle,  Brandon,  Vt., 
secretary. 


A  Horse  Survey 

One  of  our  men  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  horse  situation  in  Western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
trip  he  visited  39  farms.  His  route  back 
took  in  Waverly,  Bath,  Wallace,  Dans- 
ville,  Bennetts  and  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  and  near 
* 'Bradford,  Kane,  DuBois,  Ridgway, 
Grampian,  Wallacetown,  Boldsburg  and 
Amity  Hill,  Pa.  The  39  farms  had  a 
total  of  115  horses,  50  of  which  measured 
15  hands  or  over  and  were  estimated  to 
weigh  over  1,300  ;  43  were  under  15 
hands  and  were  estimated  at  under  1,300 
pounds.  There  were  only  six  colts  seen 
on  the  trip  and  a  total  of  15  mules. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  animals  in  that  area  are  distinctly  on 
the  small  side  and  that  the  farmers  are 
not  attempting  to  raise  any  substantial 
number  of  work  animals  they  use.  An¬ 
other  angle  was  that  53  of  the  horses  seen 
were  over  10  years  of  age,  42  were  from 
six  to  10  years  of  age,  and  13  were  from 
two  to  five  years  of  age.  Fifty- three  of 
the  115  animals  were  geldings. 

In  another  swing  through  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  other  portions  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  57 
farms  were  visited  and  they  had  a  total 
of  194  work  animals;  of  these  86  were 
geldings,  108  were  mares,  101  were  over 
10  years  of  age,  52  were  from  six  to  10 
years  of  age,  23  were  from  two  to  five 
years  of  age  and  18  were  under  two  years 
of  age.  Of  the  animals  seen  92  were  es¬ 
timated  at  15  hands  and  over,  now,  or  to 
be  that  at  maturity  and  102  were  under 
15  hands  or  estimated  to  be  that  at  ma¬ 
turity. 

WAYNES  DINSMORE. 

Secretary,  Horse  and  Mule  Association 
of  America. 


Twin  Calves 

I  have  twin  calves  and  would  like  to 
know  if  they  are  good  for  breeding  as 
they  are  of  mixed  sexes.  A  veterinary 
told  us  that  the  heifer  will  not  breed.  I 
also  have  twin  goats ;  is  it  the  same  with 
them?  A.  H. 

A  heifer  born  twins  with  a  bull  will 
very  rarely  get  with  calf,  even  though  she 
may  breed.  If  they  were  carried  in 
separate  foetal  envelopes  the  heifer  may 
breed  and  conceive  normally.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  separate  foetal  sacs  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  examining  the  placenta,  com¬ 
monly  called  afterbirth,  at  time  of  de¬ 
livery.  The  bull  in  the  case  of  bovine 
twins  will  be  normal  as  far  as  any  ef¬ 
fect  of  twinning  is  concerned.  The  de¬ 
veloping  embryos  develop  differently  sexu¬ 
ally,  the  bull’s  testicles  devolp  about  three 
weeks  before  the  ovaries  of  the  twin 
heifer  and  secrete  internal  substances 
which  prevent  the  heifer  from  developing 
normally. 

In  the  case  of  goats  or  other  animals 
they  are  normally  enclosed  in  separate 
foetal  envelopes  and  are  therefore  nor¬ 
mal  sexually.  e.  w.  d. 


Shaping  Horns 

Have  you  a  formula  to  soften  horns  to 
be  able  to  bend  them?  m.  ir. 

Connecticut. 

The  best  method  for  shaping  horns  on 
cattle  is  by  use  of  horn  weights  or  a  horn 
trainer.  These  may  be  obtained  through 
any  hardware  store  on  order,  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  dairy  equipment  firms  which  will 
send  catalog  or  quote  prices  on  request. 

R.  W.  D. 


Grain  prices  are  high.  The 
Unadilla  Silo  can  help  you  keep 
feed  costs  down. 

Store  your  succulent  green  corn, 
alfalfa  and  clover  in  a  Unadilla 
Silo  —  famous  for  convenience, 
safety,  durability. 

With  Unadilla  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves  —  of  clear,  seasoned 
Oregon  Fir — you  can  choose 
the  biggest  silos  and  have  them 
extra-solid  and  storm-defying. 

We  ship  on  24  hours’  notice. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
now ! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  tha 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

„  ,  P.  0.  Box  556. 
Schenectady,  New  York 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  cheap,  CHEDCO  LUXOR  251922, 
Dropped  October  29,  1936.  Sire:  Langwater  Dread- 
naught  211731.  Dam:  Chedco  Fern  328211 — 9299.0 
lbs.  milk,  532.0  lbs.  B.  F.  Class  FF.  On  retest 
in  272  days  10,594.9  lbs.  milk.  573.56  lbs.  B.  F. 
Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agqlutlnation  Test  No.  20 
C.  E.  COTTING,  50  Federal  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


Quality  Offering 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FEMALES  ANY  AGE,  NEAR  SPRINGERS.  10  or 

more  Sybils  and  Nobles,  show  prospects,  your  choice. 
Few  bulls.  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 

L.  D.  COWDEN  -  FRED0N1A,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  Fresh  Young  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

Also  young  heifers  and  bulls — all  from  accredited  herd 
and  blood-tested.  Priced  to  sell.  Also  some  imported 
cows.  Inquire  of  Manager — 

PALVEL  FARM  -  SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VT. 

|  ABERPEEN-ANOUS  | 

ABE8DEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  1VORTON,  MI>. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York, 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Cows  and  Heifers 

■*  at  farmers’  prices.  Granddaughters  of  the  Grand 
Champion  at  Chicago.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Miscell  an  eous 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Harvesting  Timothy  hay  on  the  farm  of  M.  Stevens,  Barton ,  Vermont 


Darlr  Pattern  Mink  Reasonable.  Will 

Leant  EaStcrll  lillllK  tx>  glad  to  have  you  look 

them  over,  STANLEY  HUME,  DELHI,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old,  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22,594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH,  WITH  PAPERS 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  “WR™NK' 

SWINE 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s,  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters, 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs  $4.00;  8  week 
$5.  30  lbs.  $6:  40  lbs.  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Chetwold,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Lot  of  unusually  fine  pigs.  8  to  10  weeks  old,  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best  ? 
Big  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request 

B  EATYHRELSADr  MFAARRYMLSAN  D  H*  %^Igh.°rmPS°"' 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $4,  8-9  wks.  old  $4.25,  10  wks.  extras  $4.50. 

5%  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PIGS! 

^7.8  WEEKS,...  $4.00  9-10  WEEKS  ...  $4.50 

With  Vaccination.  C.  O.  D.  or  monev  order  Thi. 
terminates  August  28th. 

LORENZO  RUGGIERO,  Box  6,  W.  Conc.rd,  Mae*. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PUREBRED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS,  8  wks. 

either  sex,  $10  crated.  Choice,  healthy  breeders.  Papers 
available.  PAUL  DRUMM,  NIVERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SHOATS 

ROBERT  HUTCH  ISON?  B^BERLInTnEW  JERSEY 

n  REG,  CUff up  A11  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  Fi 
UUROC  dVVlNC  P a ttlngton, Scipio Center, N.t! 

BERKSHIRE  Mareh  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  •  LITTLETOWN.  PA. 

fl  1  fi  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $  1 0  each.  Unre- 
u.  I.  W.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  HILL,  8ESKCA  FILLS.  H.  I. 

SHEEP 

Offering  Clioice 

Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Nice  Type  and  Quality  •  All  Stock  on  Approval 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS  .  ALLAMUCHY.  N.  J. 

CHEVIOT  SOUTHDOWNS 

RAMS  AND  EWES 

KATHERINE  SHELDON  .  0NE0NTA.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  £EK  atpri^ 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  .  ARLINGTON?  VT* 

FOR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL¬ 
BERT’S  SONS.  EAST  CHATHAM.  NEW  YORK 

DOGS  j 

COON  HOUND  PUPS 

voice<J.  from  the  old-type  of  hound. 

MARIAN  FOX  -  LIMERICK,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Variety  Color..  Males  $10. 
Female.  55.  Safe  delivery,  square  deal.  Twenty  veara 
with  dogs.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT. 

pP|l  REGISTERED  COCKFH  SPANIELS  dogs 
*  and  puppies  for  sale.  Pricey v  suable.  Oualitv 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCEc.  NEW  YORK 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

UOT  T  IP'S  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VjVJEEIEO  Ped.  RAILWAY  TIEW  FARMS.  Hasting.,  Ji.Y. 

sale-  PEDIGREED  COLLIES  S^nve.Nyfi??: 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Shepherd  Pups 

Dlack  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniel*  beauties  males  $10.00: 
D  females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT.  Frankln,  Vt. 

COR  SALE— Ped.  Male  Collie  Puppies— White  and  Sable 
*  and  White,  $8.00  and  up.  Howard  Glllett,  Stanley,  N.  T. 

GOATS  7.  1 

meadow  Kidge  Goat  Dairy 

DERBY,  NEW  YORK 

Off"*  REGISTERED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS.  4  to  5 
months  old,  bred  from  outstanding  strains  of  tha  breed 
Reasonably  priced.  Write  or  call  at  the  farm. 


FOR  SAI  F  M,LK  GOATS  and  KIDS.  GRADE 
uAht  NUBIANS  and  SAANFM« 

H  bar  N  GOAT  DAIRY  RANCH.  Box  105,  Milford.  Pa. 


[ 


RABBITS 


] 


Rabbits  New  Zealand  Whites 

ALL  AGES  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

EARL  NEHRBOSS  -  CRITTENDEN.  N.  Y. 

WANTFH  600  KABBITS-7  lbs-  and  over,  either 
fT  1  1  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid  year 

around.  H«  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mala  wall.  New  Jersey 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIANS 


Good  Kmc!-"  Terms. 

A.  W.  Green,  -  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  PONIES  and,  Short  Hom  came 

*  t  good  as  money  can  buy. 

.  r.  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B,  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater.  Ohio 

PONY  MARE,  dapple  chestnut  with  silver  mane 
,  ,  ,  and  tall.  Registered.  Suitable  child  six 

KS13  '  Ei(Je  and  Drive  -  Price  $125. 09. 

PONY  FARM  .  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
,  Prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
dearly.  TQRREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 
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This  and  That 

Do  you  know  any  interesting  ways  to 
serve  beets,  besides  pickled  and  harvard? 
We  have  sent  an  inquirer  some  recipes 
but  perhaps  you  can  help  her,  too. 

* 

Many  readers  responded  to  the  call 
for  a  buttermilk  pop  recipe,  and  the  old 
gentleman  who  asked  for  it  was  very 
much  pleased. 

Who  can  send  in  a  good  recipe  for  ap¬ 
ple  butter  to  pass  along  to  a  reader  who 
needs  it? 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

In  New  England  Farm  and  Home 
Week  comes  in  Midsummer  just  after 
haying  and  before  the  later  harvesting 
starts,  and  if  the  weather  man  smiles  as 
benignly  as  he  did  all  the  last  week  in 
July  when  both  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Colleges  had  their  “weeks” 
conditions  are  just  about  perfect.  My 
only  regret  was  that  I  couldn’t  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  but  I  have  put  Con¬ 
necticut  on  my  list  for  next  year. 

The  sunny  days  brought  out  a  large 
crowd,  nearly  3,000  one  day,  and  the 
gay  i>rint  dresses  of  the  home-makers 
made  the  lovely  campus  a  colorful  place 
all  day  long.  With  so  many  good  things 
on  the  program  one  can  only  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression,  and  in  thinking  over  the 
different  events  of  the  week,  particularly 
as  to  the  Home-Makers  Section,  where  I 
spent  most  of  the  time,  pride  in  the 
things  that  rural  women  are  doing  every¬ 
where  (for  this  group  was  simply  a 
cross  section  of  the  country)  was  almost 
equalled  by  gratitude  for  having  that 
background  myself. 

The  outside  speakers  at  the  Home- 
Makers  and  Parent  and  Teachers  meet¬ 
ings  were  splendid,  and  it  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  single  out  any  one  of  them  for 
special  mention.  They  gave  practical, 
common  sense  talks  on  today’s  problems 
in  family  life  inside  and  outside  the 
home,  and  the  contrast  with  talks  given 
at  such  meetings  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  marked.  As  one  neighbor  said  to  me, 
“A  few  years  ago  they  told  us  things 
like  how  mother  could  get  a  new  hat  out 
of  father's  old  felt.  We  may  have  to  do 
that  still,  but  we  don’t  want  to  hear 
about  it  when  we  come  here.  We  want 
to  find  out  how  to  be  better  home-makers 
— not  just  housekeepers,  and  how  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  children  better,  and  how  to 
make  ouV  con tAwHti  ■  *  11  ce  nr  unity.” 

And  it«$eemed  to  me  that  there  was  the 
real  reason  why  the  Home-Makers  ses¬ 
sions  were  crowded  all  day,  and  why 
whole  families  came — some  camping  out 
in  tents  all  week  or  living  in  the  col¬ 
lege  dormitories,  and  some  driving 
in  each  day.  There  was  something  on 
each  day’s  program  to  interest  every 
member.  But  the  part  of  the  program 
that  thrilled  me  most  was  contributed  by 
the  home-makers  themselves  when  one 
after  another  told  of  “Contributions  to 
Home  and  Community  Progress.” 

It  wasn’t  only  the  story  of  the  things 
they  had  done  to  make  their  community 
life  more  Interesting,  or  how  they  had 
made  community  centers  of  abandoned 
sclioolhouses,  or  how  they  had  overcome 
all  sorts  of  obstacles  and  finally  how 
everybody  co-operated,  from  selectmen  to 
children.  It  wasn’t  only  that  the 
women  took  the  initiative  in  most  cases 
and  saw  the  thing  through.  But  be¬ 
yond  all  that  was  their  ability  to  get  on 
their  feet  before  a  large  audience  and 
tell  about  it  so  clearly  and  completely 
that  you  got  the  whole  picture. 

I  listened  in  on  as  much  4-H  club  news 
as  I  could,  and  the  4-H  Style  Revue,  with 
a  dozen  or  more  girls  modeling  the  dresses 
they  had  made  themselves  made  a  hig 
impression,  especially  when  you  realize 
that  thousands  of  other  4-H  girls  are 
doing  the  same  thing  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  one  advantage  that  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Farm  and  Home  Week  has  over  a 
Winter  one.  Flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens  are  at  their  best,  and  those  who  give 
the  gardening,  flower  arrangement  or 
herb  garden  talks  have  all  their  material 
right  at  hand,  or  can  take  their  listeners 
off  on  garden  tours. 

There  was  plenty  of  excellent  “home 
talent”  entertainment  for  free  moments, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  had  a  grand  time 
with  all  kinds  of  games  while  their 
fathers  and  mothers  were  attending  the 
more  serious  things.  Many  of  the  older 
ones  were  called  on  to  help  out  in  the 
always  interesting  livestock  parade. 

A  new  sense  of  neighborliness,  new 
viewpoints  and  a  greater  instinct  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  family  life  are  some  of 
the  things  that  the  home-maker  takes 
away  .from  every  farm  and  home  week, 
Summer  or  Winter,  East  or  West.  And 
always  there  is  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  of  preparation  and  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  part  of  the  college  and 
extension  staff  that  makes  these  times  so 
•uccessful  and  profitable. 

CLARA  BELL  WOOLWORTH. 


Who  takes  an  old  house  must  take  care 
Of  all  the  ghosts  found  living  there. 

Ghosts  who  laugh  and  dance  and  sing 
Underneath  the  trees  in  Spring, 

Ghosts  who  sorrow  and  complain 
At  a  sudden  Summer  rain ; 

Grandma  ghosts  who  darn  the  socks, 
Baby  ghosts  who  play  with  blocks, 

Sister  ghosts  who  trudge  to  school, 
Father  ghosts  who  work  by  rule ; 


A  Barn  Becomes  a  Home 

While  visiting  friends  in  the  South  last 
Winter,  we  were  taken  to  call  on  a 
maiden  lady,  who  had  adjusted  herself, 
and  her  property  to  prevailing  conditions, 
in  an  interesting  and  practical  manner. 

Her  old  home,  in  the  residential  section 
of  her  native  State,  was  surrounded  by 
several  acres  of  valuable  land,  but  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  carry  the  expense, 
and  continue  to  live  there  herself.  As  she 
had  never  lived  anywhere  else,  she  was 
loth  to  sell.  After  due  consideration  she 
decided  to  rent  her  own  house,  and  build 
two  smaller  houses  in  a  prettily  wooded 
section,  near  the  road. 

This,  of  course,  left  her  without  a  place 
for  herself,  so  her  next  thought  was  of  an 
unused  barn,  and  there  was  the  solution. 
She  moved  it  a  little  farther  from  the 
main  house  and  turned  it  around  with  the 
front  door  opening  on  the  side.  Several 
windows  on  the  opposite  side  overlooked  a 
ravine  and  the  glorious  country  beyond. 

The  stairway  was  almost  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  entrance  with  store  rooms  and 
kitchen  to  the  left,  and  the  dining-room 
back  of  the  stairway,  overlooking  the 
ravine.  Here  the  original  overhead  beams 
were  left,  cleaned  and  stained,  and  made 
a  very  handsome  ceiling.  There  was  a 
large  wood-burning  fireplace  here,  and  in 
the  bedroom  directly  above,  a  small  sew¬ 
ing  room,  another  bedroom,  and  plenty  of 
closet  space  completed  the  upstairs  floor. 

She  installed  bathrooms,  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  furnace.  The  kitchen  range, 
made  on  the  fireless  cooker  principle,  re¬ 
quired  but  little  coal  each  day.  The 
range,  she  explained,  though  quite  expen¬ 
sive  to  install,  gave  excellent  service  for 
hot  water  supply,  as  well  as  for  cooking, 
and  was  very  clean. 

As  to  furnishings,  she  had  much  of  her 
own  old  furniture,  which  was  large,  and 
most  suitable  for  this  type  of  home.  To 
these  she  was  adding  odd  pieces  that  she 
picked  up,  here  and  there,  doing  them 
over  herself.  Her  curtains  were  of  home- 
spun,  and  she  had  made  her  hooked  rugs. 
There  were  plenty  of  growing  plants  in¬ 
side  and  out — a  few  chickens,  and  a  fine 
vegetable  garden.  During  the  long  Win¬ 
ter  months  (she  lived  north  of  Washing¬ 
ton)  she  planned  to  continue  work  only 
partly  done  and,  as  she  lived  alone,  her 
home  became  her  hobby,  and  her  clever 
management  netted  her  a  tidy  income. 

M.  B.  B. 


Ghosts  who  want  things  left  just  so 
And  who  always  seem  to  know 
When  one  moves  a  lamp  or  broom 
In  the  small  back  sitting-room ; 

Grandpa  ghosts  who  read  in  chairs, 
Mother  ghosts  at  evening  prayers. 

Who  takes  an  old  house  must  take  care 
Of  all  the  ghosts  found  living  there. 


Practical  Painting  Pointers 

To  those  of  you  who  have  never  paint¬ 
ed  before,  may  I  say,  “Paint  with  pa¬ 
tience.”  Really,  it  is  fun  to  transform  a 
room,  and  simple  and  easy  to  enamel  fur¬ 
niture,  if  you  follow  directions.  By  do¬ 
ing  the  work  yourself,  you  may  have  a 
colorful  and  charming  home  with  a  very 
small  outlay  of  actual  cash. 

To  do  a  first-class  job  on  four  chairs 
and  a  table  you  will  need  the  following 
material :  A  few  sheets  of  No.  00  sand¬ 
paper,  a  pint  of  gasoline,  one  quart  of 
enamel  undercoat,  one  quart  of  enamel, 
a  small  stick  for  stirring,  and  a  good 
brush.  I  prefer  a  two-inch  brush  with 
rather  long  bristles.  Be  sure  to  keep 
enamel  and  undercoat  covered  tightly 
when  not  in  use. 

1.  — Wash  the  furniture  with  gasoline, 
removing  all  dust  and  dirt;  sandpaper  to 
remove  all  rough  spots,  remove  all  dust 
with  a  cloth  dampened  in  gasoline.  Al¬ 
low  five  minutes  for  the  gasoline  to 
evaporate. 

2.  — Stir  enamel  undercoat  thoroughly 
before  applying.  Brush  this  coat  in  one 
direction  only.  See  how  well  you  can 
cover  the  surface  with  one  coat.  Allow 
furniture  to  dry  for  24  hours — longer,  if 
necessary,  for  it  must  be  thoroughly  hard 
before  it  can  be  sanded  again. 

3.  — Sandpaper  very  lightly,  and  wipe 
the  dust  off  thoroughly  as  before.  Mix 
equal  parts  of  enamel  and  enamel  under¬ 
coat,  stir  until  well  mixed,  and  apply  as 
you  did  the  first  coat.  Allow  finish  to  dry 
until  hard. 

4.  — Sandpaper  lightly,  remove  dust  in 
the  usual  way,  and  apply  the  final  coat 
of  all  enamel.  Enamel  should  be  flowed 
on,  and  do  not  try  to  stretch  it  out  too 
far.  Enamel  sets  quickly;  after  it  sets 
it  should  not  be  touched  again.  When 
finished,  put  to  dry  in  a  room  where  there 
is  no  dust.  When  thoroughly  dry,  take  a 
cloth  and  clear  cold  water  and  sponge 
down  the  finish.  This  will  further  hard¬ 
en  it.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  use  the  furniture  too  soon  (dry-fast 
enamel  advertisements  to  the  contrary). 
Never  try  to  use  ordinary  house  paint  for 
furniture.  It  is  too  soft  and  apt  to  be¬ 
come  sticky. 

In  painting  a  chair,  paint  the  rungs 
and  legs  first,  leaving  the  back  to  catch 
hold  of  in  moving  it  about. 

“OREGON  TRAIL.” 
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Another  Husband  Heard 
From 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  cake,  I’ll  give  my  wife  the 
credit — she  can  bake  it.  Or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  when  it  is  a  question  of  taking  a 
nicely  fattened  Spring  chicken  and  doing 
this  and  that  with  it  to  bring  it  out  of 
the  frying  pan  brown  and — well  almost 
fluffy  —  and  altogether  delicious  —  again, 
my  wife’s  there. 

But  when  the  subject  is  steak,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  steak 
should  be  thick  and  tender  and — you 
know — steak  like,  and  it.  should  come 
from  from  the  broiler  still  juicy,  then  I 
step  in  as  champion. 

Or  when  the  question  is  of  turning  the 
ordinary  boiled  potato  of  commerce  into 
feathery,  properly  seasoned  and  altogeth¬ 
er  exhuberant  mashed  potatoes,  I’m  the 
one  who  wields  the  masher. 

Of  course,  my  wife  has  things  all  her 
own  way,  is  the  stellar  performer  when  it 
comes  to  preparing  desserts,  soups,  sal¬ 
ads  and  such.  I  wouldn’t  even  think  of 
arguing  the  point  with  her,  but — 

When  the  consensus  of  the  household 
is  that  slum  shall  be  provided,  hand  me 
that  apron  and  a  flock  of  clean  dishes, 
and  she  grants  it.  There  is  another  point 
at  which  I  shine  supreme,  according  to 
my  wife,  but  from  my  own  standpoint  it 
is  a  moot  point.  She  claims  that  I’m  the 
county  champion  dish-dirtier,  and  some¬ 
times  even  is  willing  to  suggest  a  district 
championship.  And  I'll  be  frank ;  I  do 
manage  to  use  an  extraordinary  line-up 
of  dishes  in  my  culinary  wanderings. 

But  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I  come  gal¬ 
loping  home  from  work,  night  after  night, 
to  hurry  out  of  my  coat  and  into  an 
apron.  It's  every  so  often  that  at  the 
office  I  think  of  .something  that  would 
taste  very  good,  and  I  sell  myself  on  the 
idea  that  I’m  the  only  one  who  can  do 
the  job,  so  I  call  home  and  say,  “Don’t 
worry  dear,  about  dinner ;  I’ll  get  it  if 
you'll  order  the  groceries.”  The  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  usually  says, 
“Hurrah  !” 

Or  the  gang  has  gone  out  some  Satur¬ 
day  to  make  it  tough  on  rabbits,  and  we 
come  trooping  in  at  night,  pretty  cold  and 
ravenous  and  I’m  glad  I  can  put  a  rabbit 
and  corn  pone  through  the  process  so  that 
the  result  is  perfect. 

But,  say  did  you  ever  eat  cheese  with 
cake — that’s  what  I  like.  Now  when  one 
asks  for  cheese  with  cake  he  is  apt  to 
need  the  service  of  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
find  the  cheese.  So  at  our  house  we  have 
cake  with  cheese  prepared  as  follows :  In 
the  first  place  my  wife  makes  a  cake, 
then  I  prepare  the  frosting.  I  take  one 
cnp  of  powdered  sugar,  five  tablespoons — 
yes  level — of  nippy  cream  cheese  (it  must 
have  a  bite  to  it),  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  two  teaspoons  of  water,  and  I  stir 
them  all  up  together.  Then  I  add  a  half 
cup  of  seedless  raisins  that  have  been 
stewed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
chopped.  Add  a  little  salt.  Then  spread 
the  frosting  on  the  cake.  Raisins  are  the 
affinity  of  cheese  and  take  away  a  little 
of  its  harshness.  I  like  this  best  on  a 
pound  cake.  This  is  one  recipe  that  I 
can  claim  all  the  credit  for  when  served 
at  a  party  without  fear  of  having  any 
whispered  remarks  when  I  am  out  in  the 
kitchen  getting  a  second  helping.  j.  B. 


The  Mending  Kit 

At  our  house  the  mending  tools  are 
kept  in  a  Priscilla  sewing  cabinet. 
The  Martha  Washington  type  of  cabi¬ 
net  might  be  even  more  suitable,  but  any 
'box,  basket,  or  handy  drawer  will  answer 
the  purpose.  In  the  tray  of  the  cabinet 
I  keep  scissors,  thimble,  cushion  for  nee¬ 
dles  and  pins,  safety  pins,  darning  cotton 
in  several  shades,  and  black  and  white 
thread  in  various  sizes.  I  am  always 
careful  to  have  on  hand  very  coarse 
thread  in  various  sizes. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  cabinet  I  keep 
two  darners,  a  can  of  assorted  buttons, 
three  boxes  and  a  small  screw-top  bottle. 
Box  No.  1  holds  cards  of  snaps  and 
hooks  and  eyes.  Box  No.  2  contains  col¬ 
ored  thread.  In  Box  No.  3  are  a  tape 
measure,  lingerie  ribhon,  elastic,  bodkin, 
black  tape,  white  tape  and  a  crochet  hook, 
the  latter  being  a  handy  tool  with  which 
to  retrieve  an  escaping  lingerie  ribbon. 
And  the  bottle?  It’s  a  safe  place  for  the 
temporary  disposal  of  broken  needles  and 
bent  pins.  A  small  roll  of  white  cotton 
pieces  provides  button  reinforcements  and 
minor  patches.  And  since  my  mending 
consists  largely  of  overalls  and  other 
working  clothes,  I  also  keep  a  large  roll 
of  heavy  pieces  at  hand.  These  pieces 
are  the  good  parts  which  I  have  salvaged 
from  worn-out  garments,  perhaps  a  shirt 
tail  or  the  back  of  an  overall  leg. 

Someone  has  said,  “Save  the  mending 
until  company  drops  in.”  That  is  not 
always  practical  for  me,  but  I  frequently 
plan  to  mend  when  there  is  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  radio.  At  other  times  I  find 
it  restful  to  sit  alone  in  a  quiet  room. 

RUTH  H.  ENCK. 


arrot  and  Callage  Salad,— One  package  lemon-flavored  gelatin,  one  pint  hot  boater, 
to  tallespoons  vinegar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  grated  carrots,  one  cup  fi  y 
iredded  callage.  Dissolve  lemon-flavored  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add \-v ***gar  jmd 
i  le-half  teaspoon  salt.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened.  ^Season  carrots  and  cabbage 
with  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  fold  into  slightly  thickened  gelatin. 


— Josephine  Bouton  Bleecker. 
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Successful  Pickle  Making 

I  have  often  wondered  why  housewives 
pick  cucumbers,  allow  them  to  stand 
around  for  two  or  three  days  and  then 
can  them.  Later,  they  may  wonder  why 
their  pickles  are  not  as  delicious  as  the 
next-door  neighbor’s  when  both  used  the 
same  recipe.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  if  I  want  crisp,  good  tasting  pickles 
with  a  nice  color  and  texture,  I  must  pick 
and  can  them  the  same  day,  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  Neglected  cucumbers  make  hollow 
and  tasteless  pickles. 

Use  a  five-eent  vegetable  brush  to  wash 
your  cucumbers  and  try  not  to  bruise 
them.  Use  a  high-grade  or  pure  grain 
vinegar  for  best  results.  Sometimes  wa¬ 
ter  has  an  excess  of  minerals  which 
causes  improper  brining. 

I  follow  dependable  recipes,  and  never 
let  pickles  stand  above  the  brine,  or  put 
them  in  a  brine  which  is  too  strong  with 
vinegar  for  both  cause  soft  slippery  pic¬ 
kles.  On  the  other  hand  too  much  salt 
or  sugar  in  the  brine  results  in  shriveled 
pickles.  So  anyone  can  see  how  import¬ 
ant  it  is  to  follow  recipes  which  have 
been  tested  and  approved  by  experts. 

I  buy  spices  fresh  for  each  year’s 
pickling,  as  old  spices  never  retain  their 
full  value.  When  using  spices  I  tie  them 
in  a  cheesecloth  bag,  and  cook  with  the 
pickles,  then  remove  the  bag  before  can¬ 
ning.  Spices  left  in  the  pickling  mixture 
tend  to  darken  the  pickles.  Some  house¬ 
wives  like  to  use  grape  leaves  to  give  a 
dark  green  color,  I  sometimes  do  this.  I 
have  found  that  alum  is  not  necessary  to 
make  pickles  crisp  if  I  follow  directions, 
and  use  dependable  recipes.  b.  p. 


New — For  Fall 


303  —  Child’s 
Frock  Has  Match¬ 
ing  Bloomers.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  2 
to  8.  Size  6  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  fabric. 


4374 


4374  —  A  Dainty 
Dress-up  Frock  for 
all  Festivities.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  14 
to  20  and  32  to  42. 
Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
fabric. 

242  —  Look  Slim 
and  Cool  While  at 
Work.  Designed 
for  sizes  14  to  20 
and  32  to  46.  Size 
36  requires  5%  yds. 
of  36-in.  fabric. 


Price  of  patterns 
15c  each.  Send  all 
orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


Jellies  That  Are  Different 

Quite  different  flavors  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  making  jelly  with  the  use  of 
honey  or  syrup  instead  of  beet  or  cane 
sugar,  although  the  texture  in  either  case 
will  be  good. 

A  mild  jelly,  as  apple,  lends  itself  well 
to  variations.  A  rose-leaf  or  geranium 
leaf  placed  in  the  glass  when  it  is  being 
filled  will  impart  a  delightful  flavor  and 
give  an  attractive  appearance.  To  keep 
the  leaves  in  suspension,  hold  in  place 
with  a  fork  until  the  jelly  is  almost  cool. 

Layered  jelly  may  be  made  by  using 
fruit  coloring  or  alternating  different  jel¬ 
lies  in  a  glass.  Maraschino  cherries  may 
be  sliced  thin  and  dropped  into  jelly  when 
it  begins  to  stiffen. 

Mint  jelly  may  be  made  by  chopping  a 
cup  of  mint  leaves,  adding  one-fourth 
cup  of  sugar  and  letting  it  stand  a  few 
hours  or  over  night.  Then  heat  to  the 
boiling  point,  strain  and  add  one  to  two 
tablespoons  of  mint  to  a  quart  of  apple 
juice. 

If  your  jelly  is  the  perfect  jelly  that  is 
so  desired  it  will  turn  out  of  the  glass 
without  breaking  or  “weeping.”  It  will 
quiver  when  moved,  cut  with  a  clear  and 
sparkling  edge,  be  clear  and  colorful,  and 
have  a  pure  fruit  flavor.  MRS.  L.  v.  0. 


Use  More  Buttermilk 

“A  man  may  live  without  bread,  with¬ 
out  buttermilk  he  dies”  is  said  to  be  an 
ancient  Hindoo  proverb.  We  moderns 
may  not  accept  the  statement  literally, 
but  buttermilk  deserves  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  it  ordinarily  gets,  especially  in 
the  farm  home. 

In  cities  and  towns  many  make  their 
noon-time  lunch  a  sandwich  with  butter¬ 
milk,  obtainable  at  nearly  every  dairy 
department  of  downtown  shops. 

More  buttermilk  in  the  diet  is  wise  ad¬ 
vice  given  by  the  medical  fraternity  and 
all  dieticians.  That  which  contains  the 
butterfat  equivalent  of  whole  milk  com¬ 
bines  the  good  qualities  of  both  the  whole 
milk  and  buttermilk. 

The  chief  value  of  butermilk  is  in  its 
ability  to  combat  toxic  substances  eman¬ 
ating  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

Some  people  must  acquire  a  taste  for 
this  beverage,  but  it  soon  ceases  to  be 
“medicine”  and  becomes  a  favorite  drink. 
It  can  be  made  more  attractive  by  the 
addition  of  a  dash  of  salt,  or  nutmeg,  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

And  buttermilk  has  always  been  highly 
regarded  as  an  aid  to  beauty.  We  know 
that  in  ancient  Rome  the  court  ladies 
bathed  in  milk  to  preserve  their  beauty. 
Any  present-day  woman  recognizes  the 
value  of  buttermilk  creams  for  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  for  whitening  hands,  arms 
and  neck. 

Folks  who  are  inclined  to  an  excess  of 
weight  often  drink  generously  of  butter¬ 
milk  without  fear  of  upsetting  their 
schedule  of  calories. 

When  mother  was  a  girl  folks  did  most 
of  their  baking  with  buttermilk.  Many 
of  us  remember  with  gustatory  pleasure 
Aunt  Martha’s  biscuits,  the  delicate  gin¬ 
gerbread,  muffins,  cookies  and  cakes  that 
“melted  in  the  mouth.”  w.  w. 


Stand-Up  or  Sit-Down  Baths 

For  the  “stand-uppers”  who  live  at 
camp  or  in  the  country  where  there  is 
no  piped  water  in  the  house,  there  is  a 
real  luxury  in  a  shower  tank  sold  by  a 
well-known  brush  company.  It  consists 
of  a  pail  which  holds  three  gallons  of 
water  and  a  tube  with  a  brush  at  the 
end.  You  can  make  an  efficient  shower 
room  out  of  the  shed  or  any  place  where 
three  gallons  of  water  heated  to  your 
favorite  temperature  may  come  shower¬ 
ing  down  upon  you.  The  cost  is  very 
small — $1.30  for  the  pail  and  a  little 
more  for  the  tube  with  brush  attached. 

Then  there  is  that  time-tested  invigora- 
tor  for  weary  Summer  days — the  old- 
fashioned  salt  rub.  Simply  rub  hand¬ 
fuls  of  salt  over  your  anatomy  and  note 
the  quick,  delightful  freshness  it  imparts. 
If  you  have  an  old  silk  shirt  or  silk  slip 
with  which  to  give  your  salt-covered  self 
a  friction  rub,  the  effect  is  even  more 
startling. 

For  the  “sit-downers”  there  is  “pine- 
oil”  for  the  tub  bath.  It  is  made  by  a 
half  dozen  different  concerns.  One  adds 
a  few  drops  to  the  steaming  water  and 
immediately  the  whole  room  is  scented 
with  the  fresh,  woodsy  fragrance  of  the 
deep  pine  forests.  It  is  a  truly  delightful 
little  luxury  and  most  soothing  after  a 
hot  Summer’s  day.  It  is  relaxing  — 
hence  a  good  way  to  induce  a  restful 
night’s  sleep. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  pine  tree 
possessed  a  super-abundance  of  vitality, 
and  that  humans  could  absorb  some  of 
this  vitality  by  sitting  beneath  a  pine 
tree  and  leaning  against  the  trunk.  Most 
pine  oils  on  the  market  are  the  genuine 
essence  of  pine  needles  and  refreshing  to 
body  and  soul.  helkne  decker. 


Uses  Either  High  Line 
or  Battery-fGives  City 
Reception  Both  Ways! 


No  longer  need  you  wish  for 
light-socket  radio  reception — 
waiting,  hoping  for  the  high  line — 
afraid  to  buy  a  radio  that  will  later 
become  worthless. 

Now  you  can  have  city  reception — 
anywhere — immediately!  You  can  enjoy 
your  110  volt  AC  Zenith  righ  t  now!  Stand¬ 
ard  Features — again  a  year  ahead — new,  pat¬ 
ented.  Yes,  with  Zenith’s  new  Hi-Line  Switch  you 
can  run  your  110  volt  Zenith  on  a  6  volt  storage  bat¬ 
tery  (no  dry  batteries)  until  the  high  line  comes.  And 
when  it  does  come — instantly — at  a  flick  of  the  switch 
■ — run  it  at  110  volts  from  then  on!  Nothing  to  buy — 
nothing  to  change  —  no  tools  needed  —  foolproof — just 
throw  the  switch!  What’s  more,  you  can  go  back  to  6  volt 
storage  battery  operation  at  any  time — take  your  Zenith  along 
on  outings  and  run  it  from  your  auto  battery — then  bring 
it  home  and  instantly  switch  back  to  the  high  line  power. 

Surely  here’s  a  radio  that  protects  your  investment. 
Two  radios  in  one — at  no  extra  cost.  No  matter  how  soon 
or  late  the  high  line  comes — or  if  it  never  comes — you 
enjoy  city  reception  every  day! 

And  with  Frepower  from  the  air  with  a  Wincharger  you  get  power 
operating  cost  of  only  50c  a  year!  Thus  you  can  keep  your  battery  fully 
charged  even  if  you  use  your  radio  all  day,  every  day!  250,000  farmers 
can’t  be  wrong — and  they  are  already  enjoying  this  economical,  yet 
perfect,  radio  reception.  Ask  some  of  them  about  it!  You’ll  be  convinced 
it’s  the  very  thing  for  you  until  the  high  line  comes. 

So  don’t  wait.  See  the  new  1938  Zeniths  at  your  dealer's.  Eighty-five 
new,  different  models  in  Standard  and  Hi-Line  types — for  2  volt,  6  volt, 

AC  and  AC-DC 


CHILDREN  — 
GROWN-UPS— 
FATHER— MOTHER 
—DAUGHTER— 

and  the  HELP  — 
Everybody  enjoys  a 
Zenith 


entertainment  — 
crops  —  markets — 
weather — planes — 
police— etc. 


EUROPE, 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
or  the  ORIENT 

guaranteed  every  day 
or  your  money  back 
on  all  short  wave 
Zeniths. 

• 

Zenith  offers  many 
models  —  a  11  reason¬ 
ably  priced  in  both 
Farm  and  City  sets. 


FREPOWER 
FROM  THE  AIR 

No  more  buying  dry 
batteries  or  taking 
out  to  recharge. 


WINCHARGER 

DeLuxe  Model 

*17.50 

when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio. 


operation — in  console,  table,  phonograph-radio, 
and  the  brand  new  arm-chair  models — in  wal¬ 
nut,  maple,  bone  white  and  ebonized  finishes. 

Everything  you  could  want,  at  every  popu¬ 
lar  price,  all  new  and  again  a  year  ahead.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  line  in  the 
22-year  history  of  America’s  most  copied  radio. 
Don’t  miss  seeing  ZENITH! 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Chicago 

for  22  years  makers  of  fine  radios 


Two  Washing  Tubs  .  .  .  Both 
Working  at  the  Same  Time! 

Washes  soiled  clothes  much  quicker 
and  cleaner.  Hundreds  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  users  write  us  every  month  tell¬ 
ing  how  this  super-efficient  machine 
saves  time  and  work  on  wash  day. 
New  streamlined  models  have  silent, 
wear-proof  gearing;  cast  aluminum 
Wringers  with  large  balloon  rolls — 
other  advanced  features.  Choice  of 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Special  Red-Head 
Gasmotor,  Electric  Motor  or  Power 
Pulley.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “Cut  Washing 
Time  In  Two.” 


THE  DEXTER  COMPANY  fairfield,  iowa 


Short-Cut  to  Style  Success 
in  Latest  Pattern  Book 


Klutch  holds  them  tight  all  day 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO. .Box  2503H.  Elmira.N.Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHAKITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”and“Record  of  Invention”  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VI  [UK*  F°R  HAND  KNITTING 

T  flKnlV  FINBST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

I  HllllSj  600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
MONEY  BACK.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.,  (Dept.  101,)  N.Y.C. 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


Let  our  style-wise  PATTERN  BOOK  give  you 
pointers  on  attaining  a  smart,  up-to-minute 
wardrobe !  See  how  easy  it  is  to  order  patterns 
that  you’ll  love  for  their  simplicity,  praise  for 
their  perfect  fit,  and  proudly  wear  everywhere! 
Every  woman  of  the  family  can  profit  hy  this 
stunning  selection  of  easy-to-sew  styles.  Slen¬ 
derizing  models  for  the  would-be-slender.  Every- 
occasion  patterns  for  ’teens  adn  twenties,  for 
school,  business  and  home  girl.  The  tiny  tot 
remembered,  too.  Latest  fabrics  and  accesso¬ 
ries.  Don’t  wait!  Send  for  your  copy  now! 
The  price  of  this  hook  is  15c;  hook  and  a  pat¬ 
tern  together,  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York, 
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Quicker  .  .  .  Easier 
SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

(No  Rubber  Rings  Required) 

“Kerr  Self-Sealing  Caps  ARE  Best" 


KERR  MASON  JAR  COMPANY 
342  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


^  Cash  Prize  Information....^ 

“Guide  to  Home  Canning" . □ 

"Canning  Peas,  Beans  Successfully''—.^ 
Sample  Kerr  Mason  Cap . □ 


FREE 

Sample 


Address. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advanco 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Busy  Yourself  With  These 


6819  —  Like  accessories  that  ‘‘say  they’re 
yours”?  Of  course  you  do — and  here’s  an 
exquisite  chair  set  that  you'll  find  easy  to 
crochet!  What’s  more — it  may  boast  your 
own  initial  worked  out  as  the  central  part 
of  its  dainty  "wreath”  motif!  You’ll  find 
this  eye-catching  chair  set  grand  for  conceal¬ 
ing  wornout  places  in  your  old  chairs,  and 
protecting  new  ones  at  strategic  points.  If 
you  like,  the  larger  piece  may  be  repeated 
for  scarf  ends.  Inexpensive  when  string  is 
used.  This  pattern  contains  charts  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  a  chair  back  12%xl6 
inches,  6xl2%-inch  arm  rests,  a  complete 
alphabet,  each  letter  measuring  4*4x5% 
inches;  illustrations  of  all  stitches  used; 
material  requirements. 


Price  of  patterns  15c  each.  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1458  —  Here's  simplicity  in 
needlework  in  this  gaily  ap- 
pliqued  quilt.  Grandmother's 
Prize — they’re  such  easy  pat¬ 
terns  to  apply!  If  it's  variety 
you’re  looking  for,  make  this 
your  choice.  There’s  the  fun 
of  using  so  many  different 
materials — gay  odds  and  ends 
from  your  scrap  bag.  Too, 
there’s  the  pleasure  of  own¬ 
ing  a  colorful  quilt  that  will 
smarten  any  bedroom.  If  t’s 
just  a  pillow  you  want,  the 
8-inch  block  makes  an  effec¬ 
tive  one.  Pattern  contains 
complete,  simple  instructions 
for  cutting,  sewing  and  fin¬ 
ishing,  together  with  yardage 
chart,  diagram  of  quilt  to 
help  arrange  the  blocks  for 
single  and  double-bed  size, 
and  a  diagram  of  block  which 
serves  as  a  guide  for  placing 
the  patches  and  suggests  con¬ 
trasting  materials. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Summer  is  slipping  swiftly  by.  For 
the  children  there  is  school  ahead.  Are 
they  ready?  Are  those  who  will  enter  for 
the  very  first  time  fully  prepared  to  leave 
home?  Are  those  who  will  return  to 
familiar  surroundings  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  for  long  hours  of  concentration  and 
confinement  indoors?  We,  as  parents,  had 
better  begin  right  away  to  check  up  on 
the  answers  to  these  challenging  ques¬ 
tions. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  toddler  of 
today — the  school  boy  or  girl  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  him  or  for 
her  quickly  to  become  adjusted  to  the 
changes  which  school  life  will  bring.  Let 
us  help  make  the  way  more  easy,  first  of 
all  by  making  sure  of  the  little  one’s 
physical  health.  A  doctor  can  do  this  for 
us  by  a  health  examination.  He  will  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  child’s  heart  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  is  safe  for  him  to  partake  of  active 
sports.  He’ll  examine  the  lungs  to  make 
sure  there  are  no  rales  there.  He  will 
weigh  and  measure  the  child,  look  over 
his  skin,  note  his  posture,  advise  about 
foot  care,  proper  clothing  and  correct  diet. 

He  will  carefully  examine  the  ears  for 
hearing  defects.  Did  you  know  that  a 
great  many  children  are  left  back  in 
school  because  they  miss  half  that  the 
teacher  says?  He  will  try  out  the  vision 
to  see  whether  or  not  a  seat  near  the 
blackboard  will  be  needed.  Many  way¬ 
ward  girls,  many  boys  who  are  “prob¬ 
lem  cases,”  many  of  the  so-called  delin¬ 
quents  today  are  in  trouble  (and  are 
causing  trouble),  all  because  of  some 
slight  defect  in  their  vision  or  hearing 
which  retarded  them  so  badly  in  school 
that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  their 
classmates  and  became  so  discouraged 
that  they  turned  to  mischievous  amuse¬ 
ments  which  eventually  led  to  a  place  in 
the  shadow  of  the  law.  Surely  you  do 
not  want  your  children  to  be  thus  af¬ 
flicted  —  thus  driven,  as  it  were,  into 
trouble. 

Undernourishment,  too,  is  the  cause  of 
much  lack  of  success  on  the  part  of  a 
school  child.  A  boy  or  a  girl  may  appear 
fairly  well  and  yet  be  undernourished.  It 
frequently  happens  that  years  will  elapse 
before  nature  reveals  the  true  facts  about 
such  cases.  Lack  of  vitamins,  minerals, 
proteins  and  other  food  elements  so  es¬ 
sential  to  a  child's  growing  body  may  so 
undermine  the  child’s  health  that  insidi¬ 
ously  there  is  laid  an  unstable  foundation 
for  the  needs  of  adolescence  and  of  early 
adult  years. 

It  is  not  always  the  fat  child  who  is 
healthy.  The  child  who  is  overly  plump 
may  be  found  to  be  subsisting  on  a  very 
poorly  balanced  diet — one  preponderant 
in  sugar,  for  instance.  For  bone  building 
there  must  be,  throughout  youth,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fresh  fruits,  milk,  butter,  eggs 
and  cheese  in  daily  diets.  There  must 
also  be  cod-liver  oil  or  the  oil  of  halibut 
livers,  in  some  form,  taken  all  through 


the  Winter.  These  fish-liver  oils  are  the 
best  known,  most  dependable  sources  of 
both  vitamins  A  and  D,  essential  for  a 
growing  child’s  healthy  teeth,  bones  and 
muscles. 

A  dentist,  as  well  as  a  doctor,  should 
look  over  the  child  who  soon  is  to  enter 
school.  Toothache  is  old-fashioned ;  mod¬ 
ern  children  do  not  know  what  toothache 
is.  It  is  cause  for  parental  reproach  if  a. 
child  ever  has  to  know  the  twings  of  a 
sensitive  exposed  nerve.  Twice  a  year — 
before  school  in  the  Fall  and  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  Winter — a  good 
dentist  should  carefully  clean  and  ex¬ 
amine  every  tooth  in  every  child’s  head. 
If  tiny  decays  are  discovered  they  should 
be  filled  promptly.  This  costs  very  little 
— much  less  than  a  large  filling  costs — 
and  prevents  further  trouble  with  pain 
and  probable  loss  of  time  from  school 
work  for  emergency  dental  attention. 

There  are  other  questions  to  answer 
before  school  begins.  Has  the  little  child 
control  of  his  bladder?  All  too  often  a 
teacher  is  expected  to  teach  children 
habits  they  should  have  acquired  before 
they  left  their  homes.  .  A  boy  or  a  girl 
old  enough  to  be  taken  to  school  should 
make  no  embarrassing  errors  along  toilet 
lines.  In  addition  he  should  have  a  set 
time  for  intestinal  functions  and  should 
always  attend  to  this  duty  before  he 
leaves  for  school. 

Seven-thirty  A.  M.,  as  a  rule,  is  ideal 
for  his  evacuation.  There  should  be 
provided  for  him  a  place  where  he  will 
not  feel  hurried  but  will  remain  each 
morning  until  this  most  important  health 
measure  has  been  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted.  Very  often  nervous  children, 
easily  irritated  and  difficult  to  deal  with, 
are  as  they  are  because  of  retained  body 
poisons.  Little  ones  who  “lack  pep,” 
fail  to  learn,  weary  soon,  may  have  only 
their  parents’  oversight  along  essential 
health  lines  to  blame  for  their  condition. 

There  is  also  the  habit  of  cleanliness 
which  should  be  acquired  before  school 
begins.  Washing  hands  thoroughly  after 
visits  to  the  bathroom,  and  again  before 
touching  any  food ;  using  clean  handker¬ 
chiefs  in  which  to  catch  all  coughs  and 
sneezes;  being  careful  not  to  soil  toys, 
school  books  and  clothing ;  all  these  are 
good  lessons  for  a  soon-to-be-school-cliild 
to  learn. 

Prompt  obedience  is  also  essential.  The 
mother  and  father  who  admit  that  a  child 
won’t  behave  or  obey  when  at  home  but 
liope  that  the  teacher  may  correct  these 
unfavorable  conditions  are  in  truth  play¬ 
ing  the  role  of  cowards,  shunting  off  onto 
another’s  shoulders  a  burden  which  is 
rightfully  their  own. 

Respect  for  their  elders,  consideration 
for  their  playmates,  thoughtfulness,  un¬ 
selfishness  and  a  spirit  of  ready  co-opera¬ 
tion — all  these  factors  are  very  important 
in  the  life  of  a  child  who  sees — school 
ahead !  beulaii  France,  r.  n. 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


9  Almost  any  ring  -will  seal 
a  jar.  The  test  comes  months, 
perhaps  years,  later.  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers  seal  and 
stay  sealed  because  made  with 
new  live  rubberthatitayralive 
and  with  the  widest  sealing 
surface  of  any  jar  ring  on  the 
market.  Safe!  10c  a  dozen.  3 
dozen  for  25c.  Ask  for  them 
by  name.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  order  direct. 

SEND  FOR  TEXTBOOK 

1937  edition  of  our  popular 
Home  Canners’  Textbook. 
Complete.  Reliable.  Follow 
approved  canni  ng  instructions. 
80  pages  of  recipes,  new 
methods,  etc.  With  free  sup¬ 
ply  of  1 2  dozen  canning  labels, 
gummed  and  printed  with 
names  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.  All  for  10c. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason, 
Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas  Whole- 
fruit  and  Atlas  Wide  M outh  Mason 
Jars  are  the  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 

&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

\  64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass.  -  - 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements ;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Volox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for'  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


If  An  AX  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
AUUHA  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Pll  MR  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLIYlO  Genuine, Nationally  know  n,Moentone8nperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R  887,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROBES  DEVELOP ED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosBe, Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO, 


prints  25  cents. 

WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona.  Minn. 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in- 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5Vfc  x  8 

XTERK  at  Inst  Is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  S treat  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORY  VERSE 


At  the  Aquarium 

Serene  the  silver  fishes  glide, 

Stern-lipped,  and  pale,  and  wonder-eyed! 

As  through  the  aged  depth  of  ocean. 

They  glide  with  wan  and  wavy  motion. 

They  have  no  pathway  when  they  go, 

They  flow  like  wafer  to  and  fro. 

They  watch  with  never-winking  eyes. 

They  watch  with  starting,  cold  surprise. 

The'  level  people  in  the  air. 

The  people  peering,  peering  there: 

Who  wander  also  to  and  fro 

And  know  not  why  or  where  they  go. 

Yet  have  a  wonder  in  their  eyes— 

Sometimes  a  pale  and  cold  surprise.  _ 

—Hazel  Hall. 

Sent  by  Elspetli  Field  (18),  New  York. 

Bertha’s  Disappointment 

Bertha  jumped  out  of  bed  when  the  first  bril¬ 
liant  rays  of  the  sun  were  appearing  in  the 
east  over  the  tops  of  the  tall  pines  that  stood 
in  the  grove  nearby.  .  ,  .  ..  .  ,  .  , 

She  had  scarcely  slept  all  night  thinking  of 
the  coming  trip  she  would  take  oil  the  train — 
to  Berlin.  This  was  where  she  had  always 
dreamed  of  going  to  study  art  that  she  might 
some  day  become  a  great  artist.  _ 

She  had  worked  hard  all  Summer  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  and  tliev  had  had  an  especially  large  crop 
of  grapes  that  year.  Her  brother  Carl  had  also 
raised  a  field  of  sugar  beets.  All  this  was  done 
to  enable  her  to  study  in  Berlin  that  Winter. 
Bertha’s  mother  had  wanted  her  to  go  to  Switz¬ 
erland  that  Winter  and  stay  with  her  uncle 
Who  lived  high  up  in  the  Alps.  At  first  Bertha 
was  anxious  to  go  and  paint  pictures  of  the 
majestic  Alps,  but  when  her  jealous  friend  told 
her  that  she  was  going  to  Baris  to  study  art 
and  would  perhaps  come  home  and  teach  Bertha 
a  little  about  the  way  to  paint  correctly.  Bertha 
became  very  angry  and  resolved  right  then  that 
she  would  go  away  to  study,  too. 

This  trip  took  most  of  the  family  s  meager 
earnings  from  their  little  farm,  but  Bertha, 
who  was  quite  sure  that  she  would  soon  earn 
some  money  of  her  own,  persuaded  her  mother 
to  let  her  go. 

At  last  the  day  had  come  when  she  would 
take  her  first  trip  on  the  train.  Bravely  she 
bade  her  mother  good-by  and  boarded  her  train, 
not  with  as  light  a  heart  and  as  happy  thoughts 
of  the  future  as  she  thought  that  she  would 

ll  lAs  she  rode  along  on  the  train,  thinking  all 
the  time  of  the  happy  little  home  she  was  going 
farther  and  farther  away  from  and  the  lone¬ 
some  mother  she  was  leaving  behind,  she  became 
more  miserable  all  the  time,  and  hated  to  see 
the  bright  lights  of  Berlin  coming  into  sight  in 
the  distance.  She  was  already  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  being  alone  in  a  great  city. 

As  she  left  her  train  and  stepped  into  the 
station  no  one  came  to  meet  her.  An  old  friend 
of  Bertha’s  mother  had  written  that  she  would 
take  care  of  Bertha  during  her  visit,  but  no 
one  was  there.  She  waited  almost  an  hour  in 
the  crowded  station.  She  was  tired  and  hungry 
and  perhaps  lost.  .Tust  as  she  began  to  cry  a 
kindlv  hand  was  slipped  across  her  shoulder 
and  she  looked  up  into  a  friendly,  smiling  face. 
“I  am  your  uncle  from  Switzerland.  I  knew 
it  was  my  Bertha  the  minute  I  saw  you.  I  came 
all  the  way  to  this  city  to  see  if  my  niece 
might  be  persuaded  to  visit  her  old  uncle  this 
Winter?”  ,  t  . 

Bertha  looked  out  into  the  noisy  streets  and 
crowds  of  strange  people,  then  back  into  her 
uncle’s  inquiring  face.  Immediately  the  city 
lost  its  charms.  She  could  not  resist  this  in¬ 
vitation  and  said,  “Thank  you  so  much,  uncle, 
and  can  we  leave  the  city  right  away?” 

The  next  Summer  when  her  friend  returned 
from  Paris,  and  she  from  the  Alps,  Bertha’s 
paintings  of  the  magnificent  snow-covered  Alps 
were  more  real  and  beautiful  than  her  friend’s 
pictures  that  were  drawn  in  a  city,  directed  by 
a  great  professor.  —  Gladys  Brockway  (13), 
Pennsylvania. 


Li  Mil 3  'F SJiCfH^ 
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DRAWN  BY  ELSPETH  FIELD,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Bovs  and  Girls:  For  the  past  three  years 
I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Our  Page, 
but  have  always  put  off  writing  for  some  reason 
or  other.  I  think  that  Our  Page  is  the  best 
I’ve  seen  of  its  kind.  I  think  Shirley  Sack’s 
drawings  are  the  tops,  but  all  the  others  are 
really  good,  too,  if  anyone  would  call  me  a 
judge  of  art.  The  poets  are  going  to  town,  as 
the  saying  goes.  And  the  lone  wolf  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  now  sign  off. — Jacob  Kesatie  (19), 
Pennsylvania. 


I  have  had  a  pen  pal  for  over  seven  years 
who  lives  in  Great  Britain  and  is  a  year  my 
senior.  She  has  finished  high  school  and  is  now 
working  in  London.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
the  dav  when  we  shall  meet.  I  would  like  very 
much  "to  correspond  with  many  in  my  own 
country — just  as  many  as  would  write  to  a 
southern  small-town  girl.  I  am  in  my  senior 
year  in  high  school.  Won’t  all  of  you  who  read 
this  letter  write  to  me?  I  couldn’t  have  too 
many  friends. — Violet  Beasley  (17),  Tennessee. 


Dear  Our  Page  Readers:  I  live  on  a  farm  near 
the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
father  does  a  lot  of  truck  farming.  We  had 
lovely  strawberries  this  year  and  now  my 
brother  and  sister  and  myself  are  busy  picking 
peas.  I  am  14  years  old  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  both  boys  and  girls.  I  am  interested 


In  stamp  collecting. — Gladys  Fink,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I’ve  just  experienced 
the  work  of  an  editor.  I  edited  the  last  issue 
of  our  school  paper,  “The  Whisp,”  which  was 
entirely  written  by  the  Senior  class.  It  was 
such  fun.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  send  a  copy  but 
I  only  have  one — we  sold  every  copy  we  had 
and  had  requests  for  more.  I  was  also  valedic¬ 
torian  of  my  graduating  class.  I  am  not  “ac¬ 
customed  to  public  speaking”  and  the  task  of 
giving  an  address  has  greatly  lessened  my  hap¬ 
piness! — Florence  Wicks,  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  JOACHIM  KRETTTZFELDT, 
NEW  YORK 


Evening 

Pale  azure  skies  turn  pink 
And  day  departs 
There  is  a  pause  between 
Daylight  and  dark. 

The  poplar  bows  its  head 
In  silent  prayer: 

The  tired  wind  chants  rhythm 
Sweet  and  rare. 

And  often  in  that  pause 
Before  the  dark. 

There  conies  a  note  of  sadness 
To  my  heart. 

— Theda  M.  Rossman,  New  York. 


I  Remember  —  When 

I  remember  when  you  and  I 
Climbed  that  hill 
We  were  so  very  small 

Looking  for  a  childhood  thrill. 
The  path  was  enticing 

Bordered  by  a  floral  display 


THE  STAND  IN  —  BY  JOACHIM  KRETTTZ¬ 
FELDT,  NEW  YORK 


PASTORAL  SCENE  —  BY  WEAVER  MARTIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY— BY  JACOB  KESATIE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The  ascent  was  so  steep— 

The  memory  is  vivid  this  day. 

And  when  we  reached  the  peak 
We  said  “Hello”  to  the  sky 
Two  childish  voices  blending 
And  echo  answered  our  cry. 

I  remember  when  we,  tired 

But  happy,  started  down  the  hill; 

We  stumbled  all  the  way  home; 

I  have  that  memory  still. 

— Pauline  Grise,  Massachusetts. 


Haying  on  the  Farm 

When  it’s  Summer  time  once  again, 

The  horses  are  got  ready  and  then — 

The  mower  and  the  rake  and  the  hay  rig 
And  hay  loads  that  are  ever  so  big 
Come  into  view. 

First  the  mower — then  the  rake, 

Then  the  hay  rig  we  do  take. 

When  it  rains  it  means  no  work, 

But  because  we  shirk 
It  is  a  hazard. 

The  horses  do  get  tired. 

When  something  breaks — it’s  wired. 
Haymaking  is  a  jubilee — 

Joined  by  all  the  family 
On  the  farm. 

— John  Brand,  New  York. 


The  Last  Day  of  School 

There’s  a  day  in  June 
(And  it  comes  so  soon!) 

When  everyone  is  gay. 

We  laugh  and  shout. 

And  run  about, 

And  play  the  live-long  day. 

We  have  so  much  fun, 

That  when  day  is  done, 

We  wonder  if  it’s  true; 

We  say  we’re  glad. 

But  we  feel  rather  sad. 

That  our  school  is  really  through. 

— Miriam  Boyce,  Vermont. 


Heaven 

I  love  to  walk  with  my  head  thrown  back, 
Beneath  the  moon  so  pale. 

Along  the  beach  of  silver  sand. 

And  watch  a  far  off  sail. 

I  love  to  hear  the  water  lap 
Upon  the  sandy  shore; 

To  listen  to  the  seagulls  cry, 

As  high  above  they  soar. 

I  love  the  breeze  that  blows  my  hair, 

That  once  was  oh,  so  neat, 

I  love  the  sand  upon  my  feet. 

So  cool — and  fresh — and  sweet. 

— Florence  Hopkins,  Connecticut. 


DAISY  —  BY  ROSE  BACHMANN, 
NEW  YORK 


GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN  —  BY  WESLEY 
HERWIG,  CONNECTICUT 


DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


May  31. — Decoration  Day!  Not  really,  diary, 
but  you  know  it  is  for  me  because  there’s  no 
school.  Because  of  that  I  had  to  decorate  my 
pearly,  lily-white  hands  (I  didn’t  mean  to  make 
you  choke)  with  two  beautiful  big  blisters. 
Ain’t  it  awful?  There’s  no  justice  anyplace. 

I  was  trying  to  entertain  Sis  today.  The 
thanks  I  get  for  things  I  do  around  here!  Sis 
called  me  goofy.  Diary,  where  am  I  going  to 
get  a  nice,  broad  shoulder  to  catch  my  tears  in 
a  hurry?  Sis  was  acting  up  worse  than  I  was 
— always  trying  to  get  someone’s  attention. 

June  1.— Shakespeare!  Doesn’t  that  name  fill 
you  with  awe?  I  must  be  different — I  can’t  feel 
my  jaw  dropping  open  with  wonder  and  amaze¬ 
ment.  Yours  wouldn’t  either  if  you  had  to 
learn  20  whole  lines  of  it  every  night.  What 
do  you  mean,  saying  things  like  that?  I  do 
too  know  everything  we  had  to  learn — well, 
maybe  not  everything,  but  I  know  the  first  two 
lines  of  every  one  of  them. — “The  Baby.” 


June  IS. — We  had  plenty  of  fireworks  last 
night  during  an  electrical  storm.  Some  few 
feet  away  from  our  house  is  a  high  tension  line 
which  attracts  lightning.  Last  night  was  a 
particularly  bad  storm  and  in  the  midst  of  it  I 
heard  a  loud  crash  and  a  click  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  almost  every  color  in  the  rainbow. 
The  lightning  had  struck  a  wire,  breaking  it 
into  two  pieces,  illuminating  the  sky  with  beau¬ 
tiful  colors.  I  have  seen  these  towers  struck 
before,  but  the  colors  were  never  so  pretty. 
Lately,  it  hasn’t  been  unusual  if  our  own  house 
was  struck,  too.  Numerous  times  I’ve  heard  it 
strike  only  to  arise  and  see  where  a  bolt  of 
thunder  had  shot  through  a  corner  of  the  house. 
Some  place  to  live  in,  you  all  must  think. 

June  20. — I  went  fishing  today  and  had  a 
marvelous  time  although  I  only  caught  one  fish. 
And  the  funny  part  about  this  one  was  that  I 
didn’t  know  I  had  a  bite  on  my  line,  let  alone 
a  fish.  It  came  about  this  way.  After  fishing 
for  an  hour  and  only  getting  a  few  bites,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  home.  As  I  was  preparing  to  go 
home  and  draw  in  my  line  I  was  attracted  to 
something  else  and  I  began  a  conversation  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  meantime  drawing  in 
my  line.  Suddenly  I  turned  around  and  saw 
my  fish  dangling  in  the  air.  Did  I  yell?  But 
1  threw  the  fish  back  and  of  course  my  father 
doesn’t  believe  I  caught  one. — “Robbie.” 


June  12. — Dear  diary — will  no  one  ever  real¬ 
ize  that  I’m  not  an  infant  any  longer?  Sister’s 
boy  friend  caught  me  in  the  garden  the  other 
day.  I  naturally  offered  him  a  pansy — a  nice 
yellow  one.  He  had  on  a  blue  suit  and  made 
fun  of  blue  and  yellow.  Can  you  imagine  and, 
to  me  whose  class  colors  have  been  blue  and 
yellow  ever  since  I  had  class  colors?  Then  on 
top  of  that  he  called  my  face  dirty — “dirty- 
face.”  I  wouldn’t  have  minded  it  if  I  had  been 
doing  everything  else  except  garden  work.  I’d 
like  to  see  the  one  who  can  work  in  a  garden 
and  then  about  an  hour  later  still  have  a  clean 
face.  Besides,  that  is  what  you  usually  call  a 
kid  about  two  feet  tall.  The  impudent  young 
upstart!  Positively,  when  I  stand  face  to  face 
with  him  I  can  look  eye  to  eye  with  him.  I 
don’t  even  have  to  raise  my  eyes  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch.  Stand  by— I  intend  to  get  back  at 
him  before  many  weeks,  or  maybe  even  days! — 
“Service  Wright.” 


DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


In  answer  to  the  numerous  questions  received 
lately,  we  wish  to  state  that  Our  Page  is  for 
boys  and  girls  under  20.  In  order  to  become  a 
member  of  Our  Page  merely  send  in  something 
that  is  of  interest — perhaps  a  drawing,  story, 
poem  or  the  like.  Drawings  should  be  done  in 
black  ink  on  unlined  paper,  as  pencil  sketches 
do  not  reproduce  well.  Each  month  the  best 
contributions  are  selected  and  printed  on  Our 
Fage.  If  yours  does  not  appear  the  first  time, 
don’t  be  discouraged.  Remember  that  it  takes 
time,  hard  work  and  patience  to  accomplish 
worth-while  things. 

In  the  month  of  August  we  have  any  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  subjects.  Boating,  swimming, 
hiking,  horse-back  riding  are  but  a  few  and  we 
are  sure  you  can  think  of  a  lot  more. 

Remember  that  the  Our  Page  Reunion  is 
held  August  19-20  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Esther 
AY  right  Shippe,  an  alumna  of  Our  Page.  We 
hope  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  attend. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  August.  AVork 
is  welcome  at  any  time,  but  if  received  late 
must  be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  addressed  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  where 
forwarding  address  will  be  placed  on  the  en¬ 
velope.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

ATiolet  Beasley,  Tennessee;  Harriet  Hays  (17), 
Ohio:  Grace  Duncan  (12),  Ohio;  Mary  Alice 
AVeaver  (16),  Pennsylvania;  Cecelia  Brand  (17), 
New  York:  Evelyn  Terray  (12),  Connecticut; 
Josephine  Votypka  (15),  New  York;  Ina  Louise 
Tuttle  (16),  New  York. 
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PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  JACOB  KESATIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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the  name  that’s 


“TOPS” 

{  in 


^INCE  the  first  John  Deere 
Spreader  was  introduced  over 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  name 
JOHN  DEERE  has  always  been 
“tops”  in  spreaders. 

Why?  Largely  because  of  the 
beater- on  -  the  -  axle  construction 
around  which  all  John  Deere 
horse-drawn  spreaders  have  been 
built.  This  famous  patented  fea¬ 
ture  permits  building  a  spreader 
that’s  easier  to  load  .  .  .  easier  to 
pull  .  .  .  that  does  better  work  .  .  . 
that  lasts  longer — a  spreader  that 
assures  you  more  dollar  for  dollar 
value  every  year  of  its  long  life. 

Arrange  with  your  John  Deere 
dealer  to  own  this  better  spreader. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  on  your  farm. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

John  Deere,  Plow  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  S-237. 

Please  send  me  Free 
John  Deere  Spreader. 

Folder  on  the 

NAME . 

TOWN . 

.STATE . 

*yhe 

SPREADER 

WITH  THE 


BEATER 

ON  THE 

AXLE 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing  —  plug 
into  any  lamp  socket 
and  milk  one  to  fonr 
cows  at  once.  Fast, 
extremely  simple,  san¬ 
itary,  liiglily  devel¬ 
oped,  very  practical 
and  durable.  Also 
Electric  Head  Pipe 
Line  Outfits.  You 
must  he  satisfied  they 

are  the  best  obtainable  or — no  sale.  Write 

ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Inc.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
“Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years” 

Farmers  Investigate,  New  Idea  Electric  Fence 

fnntrnlLr  HAS  BEEN  IN  SUCCESSFUL  USE  TWO 

controller  YEARS  —  it  is  for  the  regular  AC  light 
current.  Economical,  safe.  sure.  It  will  hold  your 
cattle.  NEW  IDEA  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

COMPANY,  BOX  2,  YERKES,  PENNA. 


IX/AAI  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
Ww  IFvIjmerchants  ship  to  one  Est.  187C.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


MAN  WITH  CAR  MAKE  $35  A  WEEK 

Call  on  farmers,  handle  orders  for  highest  quality  motor 
and  tractor  oils,  sprays,  soaps,  cleansers,  other  guar¬ 
anteed  quality  products  for  farm,  stock  and  poultry. 
Must  be* satisfied  with  $35  a  week  at  start,  hut  good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence  or  acquaintance  with  farm  trade  and  kind  of  car. 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  840A  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

New  and  prices  currest  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

On  July  1  the  large  distributors  in  New  York 
City  announced  retail  prices  as  follows,  per 
quart:  Grade  A  milk  15c,  Grade  13  milk  12c, 
heavy  cream  70c,  light  cream  42c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  32  to  32%c;  extra. 
02  score.  31% :  firsts.  !>0  to  111  score.  31  to 
31  VL>c;  unsalted,  best,  33c;  firsts,  32c;  cen¬ 
tralized.  31c- 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white.  32  to  33c;  standard.  24  to  25c; 
brown,  fancy,  29  to  32c;  Pacific  Coast,  fancy, 
34c. 

T.IVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1(4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19  to  23c;  chickens.  15  to  23c:  turkeys, 
14  to  20c;  ducks,  12c;  Muscovy  ducks,  10c; 
geese,  9c;  rabbils.  11).,  14  to  ISc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  1(5  to  21i4c;  chickens.  13  to  30o;  tur¬ 
keys.  19  to  23c;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  squabs,  lb., 
30  to  40c.  .  . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $11  to  $12.25:  bulls.  $7.25:  cows.  $4.50 
to  $0.50:  calves.  $10.50  to  $12.50:  hogs,  $13.25; 
lambs,  $10  to  $11.50:  ewes.  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  ert.,  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Beans, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu..  75c.  Cabbage, 
bti.,  35  to  65c.  Carrots,  bu.,  75  to  90c.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Catskill.  ert.,  75c  to  $3.25.  Celery, 
Jersey  and  Orange  Co.,  doz.  hearts.  75c  to  $2. 
Corn,  Jersey,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.  Cucumbers.  Del.- 
Md..  bu..  25c  to  $1.50.  Eggplants,  bu.,  S5e  to 
$1.38.  Kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Lettuce,  bu..  40 
to  75c.  Lima  beans,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Okra, 
bu.,  50  to  75c.  Onions,  Mass.,  yel..  50-lb.  bag, 
85c  to  $1;  Orange  Co.,  50-lb.  bag.  75  to  00c. 
Parsley,  bu..  50  to  75c.  Parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.  Peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Peppers,  bu.,  25 
to  50c.  White  potatoes,  L.  I..  bag,  40c  to 
$1.05;  Jersey,  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.05:  En.  Ssliore, 
bbl.,  $1.25.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Radishes,  bu.,  35  to  75c.  Spinach,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.50.  Squash,  bu.,  25  to  65c.  Tomatoes.  Up¬ 
river,  lug.  50c  to  $1.13;  Jersey,  bskt.,  25  to 
75c:  Del.-Md..  lug.  25  to  75c.  Turnips,  Jersey, 
rutabaga,  bskt.,  25  to  50c.  Watercress,  So., 
100  bchs.,  $2  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

New  apples:  River.  Astraclians  50c,  Duchess 
40c  to  $1.25.  Transparents  50c  to  $1.25;  New 
Jersev,  Twenty  Ounce  30c  to  $1.75.  Duchess  30c 
to  $1,  Star  35c  to  $1.25.  Codling  50c  to  $1.25, 
Williams  Red  40  to  75c,  Transparents  20  to  75c, 
Wealthy  00  to  75c;  Del.-Md..  Williams  Red  40c 
to  $1.  Transparents  00  to  80c.  Blackberries, 
qt.,  10  to  22c.  Cantaloupes.  Del. Mil.,  ert..  40c 
to  81.25.  Cherries,  River,  sweet.  4-qt.  bskt..  40 
to  55c;  sour.  4-qt.  bskt..  15  to  32'c.  Currants, 
River,  qt.,  5  to  11c.  Gooseberries,  River,  kt., 
12  to  15c.  Huckleberries.  Md.,  qt.,  9  to  12c; 
l’a.,  qt.,  12  to  16c;  Nova  Scotia,  qt.,  15  to  20c; 
Me.,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  Mass.,  qt..  15  to  23c; 
State,  qt.,  20c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt.,  20  to 
35c.  Peaches.  .Tersev,  %  bsks.,  35  to  50e; 
Del.-Md..  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Ga.,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  Pears.  River,  Clapp,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Raspberries,  Jersey,  pt.,  9  to  14c;  River,  pt.,  6 


Timothy,  No.  1  $23.  No.  2  $21  to  $22,  No.  3 
$17  to  $18;  clover  mixed  $22  to  $20. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.20%;  No.  1  dark  Spring 
$1.03%:  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.14%;  oats,  No. 
2  white.  39c;  rye.  $1. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  37e;  eggs,  37  to  43c;  dressed  chickens, 
29  to  33c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  70c:  string  beans, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  onions,  lb., 
5c;  lettuce,  bead,  5  to  10c;  apples,  lb.,  8  to 
10c;  peaches,  8  to  10c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25 
to  45c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Transparents  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Del.  2-in.  Transimrents  75  to  85c;  Williams  $1 
to  $1.25;  N.  .T.  Star  $1.25  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Beans. — Native  green  flat  50c  to  $1;  pencil 
$1.50  to  $2;  shell  $1.25  to  $1.75,  bu. 

Beets.— Native  18  bchs.  35  to  60c,  bu. 

Blueberries. — Native  15  to  20c;  N.  J.  9  to  13c; 
Me.  16  to  22c,  qt. 

Cabbage. — Native  18  beads  40  to  65c,  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  50  to  75c,  18  bebs.  Pa.,  cut 
off  $1  to  $1.25,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  0  to  9  beads  25  to  7oc; 
Me.  14  to  10  beads  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Celery. — Native  12  bchs.  60  to  $1.  bu. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.b.  $1  to  $2;  outdoor  $1 
to  $1.75;  Md.  and  Del.  75c  to  $1.25,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  plain  40  to  00c,  18  heads. 
Native  Iceberg  25  to  75e,  18  heads.  Me.  Ice¬ 
berg  $1  to  $1.25,  18  heads.  Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  $2 
to  $2.50. 

Onions.— Native,  50  lbs.,  65  to  7oc;  Va.  yel. 
90c  to  $1,  bu. 

Peppers.— Native  hot  $1  to  $1.25,  sweet  90c 
to  $1,  bu.  „ 

Potatoes. — Native,  70  to  85c,  bu.  Ya.  $2._o, 
bbl.  N.  J.  $1.40  to  $1.50,  100  lbs. 

Radishes.- — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  40  to  60c,  bu. 

Raspberries. — Native  9  to  12c;  N.  Y.  and  N. 
J.  6  to  10c;  Me.  8  to  12c,  pt. 

Spinach. — Native  25  to  00c,  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.li.  8  to  10c,  lb;  outdoor 
$1  to  $1.75,  J/>  bu.;  trellissed  $1.50  to  $2,  25 
lbs.;  N.  J.  35  to  45c,  12  qts.  Md.  50  to  85c,  lug. 

Turnips. — Native  yellow  75  to  90c.  bu. 

Butter.— Creamery  extras  32c;  firsts  30  to 
31  %c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  30c, 
extras  34c;  white  34c,  extras  32c;  pullets  25 
to  26c.  Western  henneries,  brown  specials  32c, 
white  30c,  doz. 

Poultry  —  Dressed  native  fowls  22  to  23c; 
chickens  25  to  30c;  broilers  23  to  25c;  ducklings 
17c.  Live  native  fowls  18  to  19c;  broilers  16% 
fo  17c;  chickens  17  to  19c;  roosters  12  to  14c. 
Dressed  western  fowls  19  to  25%c;  chickens  23 
to  20c;  broilers  24  to  26%c,  lb. 

Cheese.  —  Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  23 (Ac; 
firsts  22>/Ae;  fresh  extras  18%c;  firsts  18  (4  c. 
Western  held  extras  23c;  held  firsts  22c;  fresh 
extras  18(/>c;  firsts  18c,  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  moderately  active. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  42c, 
clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  44c, 

clothing  38  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to  $1.05, 
clothing  89  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  95  to  98c, 

clothing  87  to  89c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  75  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing  70  to  73e;  Terr,  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 
$1  03.  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing  97c 
to  $1,  clothing  93  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing  90 
to  92c,  clothing  87  to  90c;  %  blood,  combing  82 
to  84c,  clothing  82  to  85c. 

Mill  Feeds.— Spring  bran  $29.50  to  $30.50; 


Winter  bran  $29.50  to  $30.50;  middlings  $30.50 
to  $37.50;  cottonseed  meal  $39.25  to  $43.50;  lin¬ 
seed  meal  $43;  soy-bean  meal  $42  to  $43;  dried 
brewers’  grain  $29  to  $31;  dried  beet  pulp 
$41.50,  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23,  No.  2  $19.50 
to  $20.50,  No-.  3  $16  to  $17.50;  Alfalfa.  1st  cut¬ 
ting  $20  to  $21;  stock  hay  $13  to  $14;  red  clover 
niixqd  819  to  $21;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $34  to 
$3(1;  oat  straw  $13  to  $14,  ton.  Oats.  40  lbs. 
49  to  50c,  38  to  40  lbs.  46  to  48c.  36  to  38  lbs. 
45  to  46c;  oatmeal,  cut  and  ground  $3.02.  90  lbs. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  mostly 
steady  wth  last  week,  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk 
of  sales  $10.25  to  $11.25. 

Cattle.— Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
mostly  25  to  50c  higher:  hulls  25c  higher;  veal- 
ers  50c  higher;  demand  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.25  to  $7.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.50. 

Yealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.75  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common  $5. to  $6.75. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
mostly  $5  higher  than  last  week ;  instances 
slightly  higher;  occasional  sale.  Selection 
choice  head  up  to  $125:  demand  only  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  good,  $80  to  $90; 
medium,  $65  to  $S0;  common,  $50  to  $65. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  36c;  eggs,  29  to  33c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  23c;  chickens,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  14  to  16c; 
dressed  fowls,  25  to  25%c;  chickens,  26  to  30c; 
ducks,  15  to  17c;  apples,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lima 
beans,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  blackberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.25 
to  $3.25;  cabbage.  50  lbs.,  50  to  60c;  sweet  corn, 
100,  00c  to  $1.25;  onions,  50  lbs.,  65c  to  $1; 
peaches,  %  bu..  50  to  90c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$2:  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  35c;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  85  to  95c. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  31  to  32% c;  eggs.  22  to  26e:  hens,  18 
to  22c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  ducks,  14  to  17c; 
apples,  bu.,  GO  to  05c;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50:  raspberries,  qt.,  12c;  string  beans,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  sweet  corn, 
doz,,  15  to  20c:  cucumbers,  bn.,  75c  to  $1; 
onions,  50  lbs..  75c  to  $1.10;  potatoes.  100  lbs., 
$1.10  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to 
60c;  hay,  $15  to  $19. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

nogs,  averaging  180  to  210  lbs.,  $13.60,  few 
$13.65;  new  high  since  September.  1928;  prob¬ 
able  weight  triu'ked-ins.  mostly.  $13.25,  140  lbs. 
average.  $13;  110  lbs.  $12. 

Steers  and  yearlings,  $15  to  $1G.25:  few  mixed 
yearlings,  $13  to  $13.50;  grass  fat  Canadian 
steers.  $11.25  to  $12.25:  bulk  moderately  covered 
steers  and  heifers,  slow.  $8.75  to  $10.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  cows.  $4.00  to  $5.85;  medium 
buys,  $0.50:  sparingly.  $6.75;  plain  light 
weights.  $5.75  to  $6.10.  Calves,  good  and 
choice,  $11.50  to  mainly  $12;  plain  and  medium, 
$8  to  $10.50. 

Spring  lambs,  medium  to  choice,  65  to  72  lbs., 
$10.50  to  $11;  mostly  ewes  and  wethers  at  out¬ 
side  prices,  small  lots  to  $11.25;  bucks  around 
$10;  throwouts,  $9.50  down;  fat  ewes  scarce, 
steady  to  $5.25. 


Chicago  Livestock 

Hogs. — Packing  sows,  top  $13.30;  bulk  good 
and  choice,  180  to  230  lbs..  $12.90  to  $13.30; 
240  to  300  lbs.,  $12.20  to  $13;  150  to  170  lbs., 
$12.70  to  $13.20;  most  good  packing  sows,  $10.90 
to  $11.05;  few  best  lightweights,  $11.75. 

Cattle. — Grain  fed  steers  and  yearlings  $15 
upward;  top,  $16.85;  grassers  and  short  fed, 
$12.75  down  to  $7.50,  most  tliin  stoekers  turning 
at  $8.50  down;  cutter  cows  $5.50  down;  very 
few  cows  here  of  value  to  sell  above  $8;  win¬ 
tered  grass  cows  up  to  $10;  weighty  sausage 
bulls  up  to  $7.35;  most  vealers,  $11  to  $11.50; 
very  few,  $12. 

Choice  native  Spring  lambs,  $11.25  to  $11.50: 
top,  $11.75  to  small  killers;  medium  to  good 
yearlings,  $9;  slaughter  ewes,  $3.75  to  $5.75. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Dressed  poultry  prices  are  higher.  Wheat 
feeds  have  dropped  several  dollars  a  ton  in  two 
weeks. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  36c;  tubs,  34  to  35c; 
firsts,  32  to  33c;  country  rolls,  34  to  35c. 
Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  20c; 
old,  23  to  26c;  limburger,  21  to  20c.  Eggs,  un¬ 
settled.  nearby  fancy,  23  to  27c;  grade  A,  30 
to  33c;  grade  B,  29  to  30c;  grade  C,  24  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  10  to 
20c;  broilers,  24  to  27c;  fryers,  24  to  20c;  roast¬ 
ers,  26  to  28c;  turkeys,  23  to  28c.  Live  poultry, 
easier;  fowls,  17  to  23c;  roosters,  13  to  14c; 
broilers,  1  7to  20c;  springers,  18  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Duch¬ 
ess,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.15;  Transparent,  40c  to  $1.25; 
Red  Astraclmn,  75  to  85c;  Early  Ripe,  75  to 
90c;  Red  Williams,  $1  to  $1.40.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  80c;  Ya.,  100-lb. 
bag.  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — eBans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$7.50;  medium,  red  kidney,  $8.25;  white  kidney, 
$8.50;  limas,  $9;  marrow,  $9.05.  Onions,  steady; 
liome-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  90c  to  $1.15;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  18c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blueberries,  qt.,  18  to 
22c;  cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.75; 
cherries,  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt..  85  to  90c;  sour,  35 
to  45c;  currants,  qt.,  8  to  12c;  gooseberries,  qt., 
10  to  12c;  grapes,  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug,  $2.23  to 
$2.75;  honey  dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.40  to  $1.65; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  1  7to  20c;  peaches,  Ga.,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
red  raspberries,  pt.,  5  to  12(4e;  black,  qt.,  10 
to  14c;  watermelons,  30  to  73c. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.63;  old.  $1.25;  qt.,  43c. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
green,  75c  to  $1.75;  limas,  $1.75  to  $2.23;  beets, 
doz.  bchs.,  12(4  to  20c;  bu.,  63  to  75e:  broccoli, 
5-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  30c; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.33;  celery,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  corn,  doz.,  15  to  25c:  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.50;  endive,  doz.,  63  lo  75c;  lettuce, 
2-doz.,  25  to  40c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  peas,  bu.,  73c  to  $1.50;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c; 
spinach,  Ini.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  8-qt.  bskt.,  15 
to  20c;  tomatoes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  $1.23  to  $1.65; 
turnips,  bu..  40  to  75e. 

Feeds.- — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $18  to  $20; 
Alfalfa,  $25  to  $28:  straw,  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  c-arlot.  ton.  $24.50;  standard  middlings, 
$30.50;  red  dog.  $41.50:  cottonseed  meal,  41  per 
cent.  $37.25;  oilmeal.  32  percent,  $34;  gluten, 
$31.85;  hominy,  $37.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.02; 
table  cornmeal,  $3.50;  tmothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75; 
Alfalfa,  $18  to  $20;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $20  to 
$22.  C.  H.  B. 


August  14,  1937 

Statement  by  Commr,  Noyes 


Urges  Cheese  and  Butter  Making 


“Under  the  Rogers-Alien  law  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agencies  determine  only  what  the 
farmer  is  to  be  paid  by  the  dealer.  It  is 
evident  that  the  farmer’s  return  is  still 
inadequate  even  to  pay  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Production  costs  average  about  $2 
per  cwt.  and  no  price  agreed  upon  since 
this  law  went  into  effect  has  approxi¬ 
mated  that  sum.  The  ratio  of  feed  costs 
to  farmers’  milk  prices  continues  out  of 
proportion  with  feed  prices  high  and 
likely  to  continue  so,  while  we  have  little 
assurance  that  milk  prices  will  increase 
proportionately. 

“The  volume  of  milk  produced  July  1 
was  4.S  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  were  much  lower  in  the  last  three 
months  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Our 
dairy  farmers  cannot  get  money  to  pay 
debts  and  taxes  or  buy  new  goods  at 
these  prices. 

“A  great  weakness  of  our  present  milk 
price  system  is  that  it  offers  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  adequate  or  stable  return  to  the 
farmer.  Retail  distributors’  price  return, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  fluctuate 
greatly  throughout  the  year  regardless 
of  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  farmers’  return. 
These  observations  prompt  the  question, 
why  can’t  milk  prices  to  producers  be 
stabilized  also  throughout  the  year  at  a 
price  of  at  least  $2  per  cwt.?  At  some 
seasons  of  the  year  this  price  would 
barely  cover  cost  of  production,  at  others 
it  would  do  this  and  yield  a  profit.  In 
any  event  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  are 
to  assure  a  living  return  to  the  men  and 
women  who  furnish  the  finest  milk  supply 
in  the  world,  we  should  work  out  some 
plan  of  industry  co-operation  with  the 
price  at  least  $2  per  ewt.  as  the  minimum 
throughout  the  State  for  the  entire  year. 

“In  order  to  surely  provide  enough 
milk  for  any  possible  demand  we  must 
always  produce  a  surplus  but  the  sur¬ 
plus  should  not  determine  the  price. 

“Perhaps  one  solution  of  this  surplus 
problem  would  be  to  find  some  way  to 
have  farmers  operate  their  own  co-opera¬ 
tive  cheese  and  butter  establishments. 
Surplus  milk  could  then  be  processed  in 
their  own  plants.  The  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  for  his  fluid  milk  sales  and 
another  check  for  the  surplus  milk.  By 
this  deadly  parallel  in  checks  farmers 
might  be  convinced  that  it  is  unwise  to 
increase  production  in  a  market  which  is 
already  oversupplied. 

“The  difficulties  of  the  milk  problem 
have  been  accentuated  by  our  complicated 
methods  of  dealing  with  it.  I  have  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  classified  price 
plan  which  I  feel  did  more  to  cause  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  Milk  Control  than  any 
other  factor.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
fewer  price  classifications  we  have  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  deal  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  quicker  we  will  reach  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution. 

“In  New  York  State  the  question  of 
interstate  milk  is  necessarily  most  im¬ 
portant.  There  would  be  little  real  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  handling  our  milk  problem  if 
our  market  and  production  area  were 
both  confined  to  this  State. 

“I  am  informed  that  voluntary  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  new  bargaining 
agencies  set  up  under  the  Rogers-Alien 
act  to  effect  uniform  prices  for  milk  as  it 
flows  from  one  State  into  another  in  the 
milk  shed.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
efforts  are  successful.  They  will  mean 
a  tremendous  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  prove  of  important  benefit  to  better¬ 
ment  of  the  farmers’  price. 

“I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  however,  to  point 
out  that  if  these  voluntary  efforts  fail 
our  farmers  should  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  other  available  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  this  interstate  milk,  by  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal  marketing  area.  This 
plan  is  now  in  operation  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  and  is  being  closely 
watched  by  all  of  us  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  develop  satisfactory  regulation  with¬ 
out  the  burdens  and  annoyance  of  State 
control.  I  am  seeking  all  the  information 
available  upon  these  experiments  as  they 
are  being  tried  throughout  the  country. 
If  they  meet  the  expectation  of  their 
sponsors,  New  York  and  its  neighboring 
States  in  our  milk  shed  may  safely  con¬ 
sider  their  experience  in  dealing  with  this 
problem,  provided,  of  course,  that  other 
means  undertaken  by  the  industry  fail. 

“I  have  no  illusions  about  the  milk  or 
other  agricultural  problems  of  the  State. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  farm  conditions  and  feel  that 
I  understand  and  appreciate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  obstacles  which  block  the  way  to 
better  times  for  our  farmers.  My  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  our  farmers  and  I  intend 
to  make  my  department  helpful  to  them 
in  every  way  to  meet  their  problems.  My 
office  will  always  be  open  to  hear  com¬ 
plaints  or  helpful  suggestions.” 
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ONE-MAN  SAWMILL maddLs49 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  DELS  AW! 
Makes  lumber,  shin*  _  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

lies, lath, tits, crates,^^f^}  feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 


boxes,  cases , 
all  forms 
lum* 


(  dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine.  ; 

Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tool 8,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment, 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

829-L  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Sl^LlVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

lteturns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  !“= 


ness. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER.  WALTON  &  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

l«  BUENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.Y. 


Ready-to-Lay  Pullets 

Also  8,  10,  12-week-old  Pullets.  Range-raised, 
production-bred,  B,  W.  D.  tested  stock. 

Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week.  Broiler 
Chicks. 

Livability  guaranteed  up  to  3  weeks. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  1).  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
17  Years  in  Business. 


SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy.  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

10  WEEKS  OLD  85c  -  12  WEEKS  OLD  95c 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FROM  BLOOD.  TESTED  FLOCKS 

5  weeks  old . 35c  7  weeks  old . 45c 

6  weeks  old . 40c  8  weeks  old . 50c 

Shipped  Express  C.  O.  1>. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  902  - _ BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


R.  I.  RED  Longevity  Strain 
PULLETS  12  Weeks  to  Ready-to-Lay 

Backed  by  a  real  breeding  program. 

Write  Today  for  Price  List  and  Catalog 

WEGATEPA  FARMS  HARVARD?’ MASS. 


barred  rocks 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody- free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS.  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VT. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 


30©  each.  Barron  Leghorns.  Breeders  Blood-tested. 
Best  leaving  Quality.  Chicks  $8.50-100,  $85-1000. 
The  Moadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3-B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


W.  ENG.  RUNNERS  —  World’s  Best  Bred  Layers. 

Ducklings  15c  prepaid  •  Mature  Breeders  $2  ea. 
The  Moadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


niirKTINfS  WHITE  RUNNERS— World's  Greatest 
OUbMlllUJ  Lavers,  make  choice  roasts.  $7  for  50. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Poultry  Council  Meeting 

A  notable  poultry  event  will  be  the 
seventh  annual  Summer  conference  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Coun¬ 
cil,  August  18-19,  at  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  At  the  conference, 
national  and  regional  leaders  in  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  -will  discuss  current  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  business.  Progress  in  the 
organization  of  poultrymen,  developments 
in  poultry  products  marketing,  and  poul¬ 
try  production  problems  will  be  among 
the  subjects  considered. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Prof. 
James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell  University, 
president  of  NEPPCO ;  Berley  Winton, 
senior  poultry  husbandman  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  Fred  C.  El- 
ford,  Dominion  poultry  husbandman,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada,  and  W.  O.  Termohlen, 
chief  of  the  poultry  section  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

A  special  program  for  women,  tours  of 
outstanding  New  Jersey  poultry  farms, 
and  rcreational  trips  to  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey  seashore  resorts  have 
been  planned  for  those  attending  the 
conference.  On  the  two  days  preceding 
the  conference  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Northeastern  Poultry  and  Egg  Co¬ 
operatives  to  consider  developments  in 
the  co-operative  marketing  of  poultry 
products. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

West  Paterson. — North  Jersey  Co-op¬ 
erative  Egg  Auction,  582  McBride  Ave. ; 
sales  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M. 
Egg  Prices  Aug.  3. — Fancy  large  37% 
to  38%c;  fancy  medium  33%e;  Grade  A 
large  34%  to  38%c,  brown  34  to  36%c ; 
Grade  A  medium  32  to  35%c,  brown  28% 
to  31%c;  large  creams  35  to  37%c;  me¬ 
dium  creams  32%  to  33%c;  pullets  24  to 
28%>c,  brown  17%  to  21c;  peewees  16% 
to  18c;  ducks  22%  to  24%e;  jumbo  36c; 
171  cases  sold. 

Brockton,  Mass. — Brockton  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Egg  Auction,  109  N.  Montello  St. ; 
auctions  Monday  and  Thursday,  2  P.  M. 
Egg  Price  Aug.  2. — Large  specials  38% 
to  40%c,  brown  38  to  42c ;  medium  spe¬ 
cials  33%c,  brown  33%  to  37c;  large 
extras,  brotvn  39%  to  40%c;  medium  ex¬ 
tras,  brown  33%  to  35c;  pullets,  brown 
21  to  28%c;  peewees,  brown  17  to  19%c; 
409  cases  sold. 

Doylestown,  Pa. — Bucks  County  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Co-operative  Assn. ;  auctions 
Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M.  Egg 
Prices  Aug.  2. — Fancy  large  33  to  35%c; 
fancy  medium  2S%  to  32%c;  extras  large 
32  to  36c,  brown  30  to  34%c;  extras  me¬ 
dium  2S%  to  30%c,  brown  28%  to 
33%c;  standard  large  31%  to  32%c; 
standard  medium  27%  to  29%c;  pro¬ 
ducer  large  31%  to  34c;  producer  me¬ 
dium  28%  to  29c ;  pullets  20%  to  2Se, 
brown  20  to  25c;  552  cases  sold. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. — Egg  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  sales  Monday  and  Thursday,  10  A. 
M.  Egg  Prices  Aug.  2. — Fancy  extras 
35  to  39%c;  fancy  medium  32  to  33%c; 
Grade  A  extra  34%  to  37%c,  brown  34% 
to  36c ;  Grade  A  medium  29  to  34e, 
brown  30%c;  extra  tints  33%  to  35%c; 
medium  tints  30  to  33%e;  pullets  23  to 
29%c ;  peewees  16  to  18%c ;  234  cases 
sold. 


Up-State  Egg  Contests 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.. 2480  2583 

Dryden  Farm,  Cal . 2430  2567 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 22S2  2445 

Northland  Farm,  N.  J . 2243  2351 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 2241  2345 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 2264  2342 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y.. .  .2280  2329 
Kolser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.  .2251  2304 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . .2203  2302 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 2234  2296 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2211  2365 

Victor  Burkard,  N.  Y . 2245  2292 

Clifton  C.  Ilersey,  Vt . 2179  2288 

Cobh’s  Reds,  Mass . 2150  2259 

New  Hampshires — 

Nedlar  Farm,  N.  H . 2214  2363 

McKune  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y...2107  2160 


Young’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II.  .  .2017  2076 
IIorseiieads,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 2649  2810 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 2335  2455 

Baker  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 2272  2403 

Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y. ...2414  2346 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y..2273  2340 

R.  O.  Boyce  Farm,  Del . 2230  2336 

Champion  L.  Home,  N.  Y....2201  2287 

Bodine's  Ped.  Legs,  N.  Y . 2161  2278 

Fred  Schempf,  N.  Y . 2177  2256 

C.  E.  Wolfe,  Pa . 2126  2245 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks — ■ 

Townsley  Hatcheries,  Ohio... 2127  2221 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 1973  2057 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y..1983  2048 
B.  P.  Rocks — 

Dryden  Farm,  Cal . 2253  22S7 

Glen  Springs  Corp.,  N.  Y....2219  2287 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  Ind . 2040  2047 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 1951  2026 


DR.SALSBURY'S 

ROTA  CAPS 

FDR  CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS! 


®C^®°^\0?RPE 

WORMS  and  Wt 

WORMS  (Tetragon* ) 


New  in  formula, 
new  in  action,  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Rota 
Caps  are  your  best 
bet  for  satisfactory 
worming  of  poultry! 
That’s  because  Rota 
Caps  are  the  only 
worm  caps  contain¬ 
ing  ROTAMINE — 
the  new  chemical  compound  of  active 
worm-removing  drugs !  It  is  this  new 
compound  that  gives  Rota  Caps  their  effec¬ 
tive  triple  action:  (1)  they  get  large 
round  worms;  (2) actually  remove  large 
tape  worms  ( Tetragona ) ,  heads  and  all, 
as  well  as  many  other  species;  (3)  create 
a  mild,  non-irritating  laxative  action ! 

Though  Rota  Caps  are  hard  on  worms, 
they’re  easy  on  the  birds  !  Get  some  today 
from  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Personally  directed  by  Dr,  J.  E.  Salsbury, 
Veterinarian;  specialist  in  poultry  health. 

725  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

.  r-r*  ~  I  POULTRY  HEALTH 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO  |  service  station 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM  1 


“PROVED  BY  POULTRYMEN” 

Insure  the  good  health  of 
your  laying  hens  with 
Hudson  Flock  Feeders, 
mounted  on  standards. 
They  enable  hens  to  range 
underneath,  take  no  actual 
floor  space.  Removable 
grill-top  trough  is  easy  to 
clean,  prevents  the  foul¬ 
ing  of  food  supply ;  perches 
are  miteproof.  Sturdily 

_ _  built  to  last  for  years. 

H udson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry  and 
barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
^MIZIUTO  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let“FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack ;  trial  size  25c ;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel,lnc.^h3u^tripS?i*pi 


Icghor  ns  -  Reds-Rocks-W^andottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  ((W>r«D  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.YV.  D.)  ”- 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  'A 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States. ■with" 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
r"-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  .- 


[ “Well  bred/^-will  breeders^ 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FRED. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SEPARATE  LAYERS  FROM  LOAFERS 


Why  feed  an  unproductive  flock? 
Keen  Metal  Nests  and  Wire  Traps 
solve  the  problem.  Easily  attached 
and  positive  in  action.  Spring  nest 
bottoms  mean  less  broken  eggs. 
Sanitary  —  no  spraying  necessary. 
Cannot  injure  birds.  Made  in.  sec¬ 
tions  2  and  3  liigh.  Reasonably 
priced.  Write  for  catalog. 

Keen  Poultry  Equipment  Co., 
Dept.  R.  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Do  it  with  Squabs 

Easily  and  steadily  raised  in  25 
DAYS.  Write  a  post-card,  get  FREE 
EYE-OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why 
eater  to  ordinary  trade  when  these 
great  luxury  national  markets  are 
-  -*  —a.  —  wide  open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you 

ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES? 
)  give  a  large  bonus  in  breeders  for  promptness. 
CE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE.  MASS. 


SJdeal SlummeT  Shield 


HUBBARD’S  Balanced 
Breeding  Program  gives 
our  summer 
chicks  the  vita-, 
lity  to  live  well 
and  grow  rapid¬ 
ly/  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Cross 
Bred  Broiler  Chicks  available^ 

_  .  HUBBARD  FARMS  _ 

Box  908  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PROFIT 


BRED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


JHjaL  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

S&Sulnew  hampshires 


Health  1  Energy!  Vitality  1  Just 
the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
profits  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 
Six  weeks  to  maturity  100%  BWD  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cola 
weather  producers.  Barge  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


Cotton  Mountaineers 
STARTED  PULLETS 


PULLETS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  CROSS 
Ready-to-Lay,  also  14  and  16  Weeks  Old 

Every  Pullet  range-raised  on  own  300  clean,  acres 
- — the  Pullets  we  offer  are  of  the  same  strain  as 
cur  Storrs  Contest  Pen  which  is  still  leading  all 
breeds  by  a  comfortable  margin — Beal  money¬ 
makers  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED 
CROSS  —  Limited  summer  hatches  every  week. 

Write  today  stating  your  requirements.  /• - 

J.  J.  WARREN  )"ST 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mess.  I  (ektifieo 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D.’ 


UMOSST 

|W  XL  X.  Tt< 


arm 


Reasonable  Prices;  Immediate  Delivery 

Fill  your  houses  with  pulleits  of  the  same  breed¬ 
ing  as  our  1936  pen  at  Farmingdale.  This  pen 
made  all-time  high  record  in  the  Bed  Class,  be¬ 
sides  winning  other  honors.  With  such  stock,  you 
will  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  fall  rise  in  egg 
prices. 

CHICKS 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Moss  Cross,  Barred 
Write  for  prices  on  Moss  Farm  Pullets  &  Chicks 
MOSS  FARM.  Box  R.  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds.  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.25  31.25  62.50 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WB  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN  ’S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

SEPTEMBER  CHICKS. . $10  per  1 00 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  M.v  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’ S 
BOCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EABLY  MATTJRI- 
TY  and  RAPID  GBOWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Boasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F. 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Bred  for  size  and  eg rsr  production.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  personally  for  B.  W.D.  All 
eggs  set  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100%  Live  del.  P.  P, 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5. 45- 1 00 

Barred  Ply.  Bocks  &  White  Bocks . $6.00-100 

B.I.  &N.H.  Beds.  W.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps.$7.00- 100 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  White 


Reds,  Barred  Rox, 
White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 

Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

LlIKERT’S  1  A/thAnnc  Trapnested 
LAYING  LCgSIUlIIS  Pedigreed 
FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 
PULLETS.  SEVERAL  AGESL  READY  for  DELIVERY 

Send  fok 
Circular. 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  WANTED 

LIBERAL  EARNINGS  for  PART  or  FULL¬ 
TIME  WORKERS.  A  real  opportunity  for  men 
and  women.  Write  for  details  today. 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine.  Dept.  230,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Batches  September  7,  14,  21.  2S :  October  5.  12,  19,  26.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.00  $7.75  $38.00  $75.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.50  8.75  43.00  85.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 


100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STR1CKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  Dairymen's  League  withheld 
$37.52  balance  on  my  January  milk 
check,  and  all  of  my  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  which  would  amount  to  about 
$75. 

For  a  couple  of  days  they  refused  my 
milk  and  held  back  my  money.  I  waited 
to  withdraw.  They  wouldn’t  let  me.  Now 
they  say  I  broke  my  contract  with  the 
League.  When  I  joined  they  promised 
to  advance  me  money  without  cost  if  I 
needed  it.  After  a  while  we  had  to  pay 
10  cents  for  writing  the  check.  Why 
haven’t  they  broken  their  contract?  Can 
vou  collect  this  amount  for  me? 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.  H.  o.  flanagan. 

Since  they  hired  lawyers  to  write  the 
kind  of  a  contract  they  wanted,  and  you 
signed  it,  they  can  easily  make  out  a 
breach  of  contract.  Even  so,  they  owe 
you  for  the  milk  delivered  and  not  paid 
for.  If  they  can  prove  damages,  they 
could  take  that  much  out  of  your  bal¬ 
ance  due.  But  they  cannot  prove  dam¬ 
ages  because  they  never  pay  any  profit 
and  because  they  claim  they  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  that  they  would  pay  more  per 
cwt.  if  they  had  less  milk. 

You  could  probably  collect  the  amount 
due  you  in  the  courts  but  the  cost  would 
be  many  times  the  claim.  They  would 
defend  the  suit  with  farmers’  money,  and 
you  would  pay  your  own  expense  and  a 
part  of  theirs.  They  know  you  cannot 
afford  to  sue,  and  they  can  keep  your 
money  and  discourage  others  from  with¬ 
drawing  when  they  can  get  a  better  price 
for  their  milk. 

Co-operation  was  intended  to  help  those 
unable  to  help  themselves.  This  is  a 
trick  to  exploit  them. 

I  sold  Waite  Smith,  Macedon  Center, 
N.  Y.,  11,758  pounds  of  hay  at  $17  per 
ton,  and  delivered  it  to  Edward  Salsey, 
East  Bloomfield,  as  requested.  The  money 
was  to  be  paid  me  at  Smith’s  home  on  the 
day  of  delivery.  When  I  reached  his  home 
a  note  on  the  door  said  he  would  mail 
check  or  bring  money  in  four  days.  The 
check  did  not  come  and  he  did  not  call. 
I  asked  the  East  Bloomfield  party  to 
hold  the  hay,  which  he  promised  to  do. 
I  saw  Mr.  Salesy  again  and  he  told  me 
to  come  and  get  my  hay,  but  when  I  did 
so  he  had  locked  the  barn  and  showed  a 
receipt  where  Smith  had  settled  for  the 
hay  and  that  he.  Salsey,  had  nothing  to 
do’ with  me.  I  finally  located  Smith  and 
got  a  post  office  money  order  for  $20 
which  leaves  a  balance  of  $79.94.  I  can 
get  no  further  answer  from  him. 

New  York.  F.  M.  R. 

This  complaint  was  sent  to  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Better  Business  Bureau  which  is  try¬ 
ing  to  locate  Waite  Smith.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Smith  was  out  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  farmers.  There  have  been  re¬ 
ports  of  similar  operations  in  other  loca¬ 
tions.  We  are  printing  the  record  for  the 
protection  of  farmers. 

Three  months  ago  I  was  hurt  at  work. 

I  have  been  and  am  still  receiving  com¬ 
pensation.  Although  I  have  some  use  of 
the  arm,  I  know  I  will  never  be  able  to 
do  the  work  I  did  before.  Now  I  have  a 
better  position  offered  to  me  by  another 
company.  Will  my  taking  this  position 
reduce  my  present  compensation  or  the 
final  adjustment?  F.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  our  understanding  that,  in  a  case 
such  as  this,  the  new  position  with  higher 
wages  will  have  no  effect  either  on  the 
party’s  present  compensation  or  his  final 
award. 


There  are  a  couple  of  slick  fakers  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  from  the  Wrought  Iron 
Range  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  operating  here 
in  Western  New  York.  They  go  to  a 
house,  using  an  old  range  needing  re¬ 
pairs  and  quote  a  price  for  repairs.  They 
tear  the  stove  apart,  bring  in  their  re¬ 
pair  materials  and  when  they're  through 
their  bill  is  three  or  four  times  what  they 
said  it  would  be.  They  charge  by  the 
pound  for  their  repair  material.  This 
information  may  save  some  poor  person 
from  losing  their  hard-earned  cash. 

New  York.  subscriber. 

The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  states 
that  it  does  not  have  agents  going  about 
the  country  repairing  old  ranges  or  sell¬ 
ing  repair  parts.  Their  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  direct  from  their  plant  and  even 
their  traveling  salesmen  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  parts  or  repair  an  old 
range. 

We  have  another  complaint  from  a 
Massachusetts  subscriber  stating  that  a 
salesman  of  the  Wrought  Iron  Range 
Co.  agreed  to  find  a  buyer  for  an  old 
stove  in  order  to  make  a  sale  for  a  new 
one.  The  sale  was  made  but  the  old 
stove  was  never  sold  and  the  new  one 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  water  gets 
rusty.  The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co. 
claimed  it  was  the  fault  of  the  water 
pipes  or  tank.  New  brass  pipes  and  a 
copper  tank  were  installed  but  the  rust 
continues.  The  range  company  repu¬ 
diates  further  interest  in  the  stove. 


I  inclose  a  letter  from  Prairie  Creek 
Farms,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  one  Joseph 
A.  Brown.  There  are  elements  in  Mr. 
Brown’s  letter  which  seems  to  me  a 
dangerous  misconception  of  the  land  to 
our  country,  or  rather,  what  the  land 
must  mean  to  us  if  we  are  to  survive. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  d. 

Mr.  Brown  has  a  scheme  to  “make  all 
your  dreams”  of  easy  wealth  “come  true.” 
He  give  examples  of  $325  net  profit  from 
an  acre  of  Florida  potatoes  in  four 
months,  and  three  more  crops,  with  addi¬ 
tional  profits.  You  do  not  have  to  live  on 
the  land  or  work  it.  That  is  all  done  for 
you.  You  get  a  “check  for  y.our  share 
of  the  profits  each  few  months  as  they 
are  made.” 

Mr.  Brown  does  not  explain,  but  it  is 
assumed  that  he  has  Florida  land  to  sell 
you,  and  your  first  part  will  be  not  to 
receive  profit  checks,  but  to  hand  some 
money  over  to  him  in  full  or  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  land.  This  money,  if  you 
pay  it,  is  a  sure  thing  for  him.  The 
“profits”  are  likely  to  be  a  forlorn  hope 
for  you.  It  would  be  well,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  similar  schemes  in  the  past 
have  resulted  in  loss  of  the  money  in¬ 
vested,  to  advise  Mr.  Brown  that  before 
you  will  be  interested,  he  must  satisfy 
Publisher's  Desk  that  the  proposition  is 
safe,  if  and  when  investment  is  made. 

Have  you  any  information  on  the 
Spark  Plug  Service  Co.,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.?  s.  N. 

This  company  was  operated  by  Joseph 
and  Mayer  Krawetz.  They  claimed  that 
they  operated  the  largest  spark  plug 
factory  in  the  world  and  that  their  re¬ 
built  spark  plugs  would  give  perfect  per¬ 
formance  for  10,000  miles.  They  do  not 
operate  the  largest  factory  and  the  claims 
for  their  products  are  disputed.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  required 
them  to  discontinue  these  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  representations  and  to  modify  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  the  earnings  sales¬ 
men  could  make  on  sales. 

After  reading  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
about  Dr.  J.  E.  Pope  and  his  National 
Old  Age  Pension  Association,  I  thought 
some  of  the  readers  might  be  interested 
in  his  latest  money-making  scheme  of 
which  I  am  sending  you  some  papers 
which  I  borrowed  from  my  neighbor.  He 
and  his  wife  filled  out  a  blank  and  sent 
it  with  25  cents  to  Dr.  Pope.  They  re¬ 
ceived  five  extra  blanks  to  give  to  friends 
who  are  past  the  given  age  of  55  years. 

Delaware.  M.  A.  W.  . 

Dr.  J.  E.  Pope,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  investigated  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  as  a  result  agreed  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  solicitation  for  funds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  Association. 

The  United  States  Lines  Steamship 
Co.,  have  settled  with  me  and  sent  me  a 
check  for  $10.  I  feel  that  you  folks  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  settlement.  We  had 
tried  for  six  months.  I  am  truly  grate¬ 
ful  and  if  you  will  advise  me  of  my  in¬ 
debtedness  to  you  I  will  pay  you  on 
short  notice.  J.  H.  T. 

There  is  much  red  tape  to  be  unrolled 
in  some  of  these  big  corporations,  but 
persistence  prevailed  in  this  case  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  been  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  a  settlement.  There  is  no  charge. 


Alleging  false  and  misleading  repre¬ 
sentations  in  the  sale  of  a  study  course 
intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  United 
States  government  positions,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  complaint 
against  Clement  A.  DeGrace,  trading  as 
Social  Security  Counselors,  Davis  Bldg., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Advertisements  published  in  “Help 
Wanted”  columns  of  newspapers  are  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  worded  and  placed  so 
as  to  imply  that  they  had  been  sponsored 
by  a  government  agency ;  that  300,000 
government  positions  were  open  and 
available  and  men  and  women  were  want¬ 
ed  to  fill  them,  and  that  the  respondent 
could  obtain  such  positions  for  persons 
completing  his  course. 

DeGrace  is  charged  with  making  rep¬ 
resentations  through  his  salesmen  and 
through  other  channels,  implying  that  the 
salesmen  are  connected  with  or  otherwise 
represent  the  government ;  that  thousands 
of  positions  are  available  in  the  Social 
Security  Board ;  that  examinations  for 
such  positions  would  be  held  at  definite 
times ;  that  government  jobs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  or  assured,  and  that  money  would 
be  refunded  students  if  no  jobs  were  ob¬ 
tained.  )  • 

A  “money-back”  agreement  allegedly 
advertised  by  DeGrace  was  inoperative, 
according  to  the  complaint,  because  few 
if  any  examinations  for  which  he  has 
given  training  have  been  or  will  be  held 
and  the  taking  of  such  examinations  was 
a  prerequisite  to  receiving  the  refund. 

The  complaint  allows  the  respondent 
20  days  in  which  to  file  answer  to  the 
charges  of  false  and  misleading  represen¬ 
tations  in  violation  of  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 


•  “Every  few  days  1  teiepo„  f 

•  „  ”  savs  an  Oklahoma  farmer, 

prices,  •»*■  «  over  the 

“Very  often  I  sell  lo  home 

telephone  than  I  can  get  ^ 
market— and  I  also  buy  by  telephone. 
We  have  had  a  telephone  in  our  home 
I  25  years  — don’t  see  how  we  could 

do  without  it. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  ta 
to  some  one  miles  away  as  easi  y  as 
talking  across  the  room.  A  help  w  len 

you  -utto  ^^tVeC 

advice  “  Ae  miles  separate 

season.  A  neip 
friends  and  relatives.  A  h 
measure  when  you  need  dc 
inarian,  or  the  assistance  of 
It’s  easier  to  get  things 


!£/atep. 


SYSTEM 


telephone 


HO  Rk 


— —  Sunday,  Sept.  5tli  — — 
RELIGIOUS  INSPIRA¬ 
TIONAL  DAY 

— —  Monday,  Sept.  6th  — — 
LABOR  DAY 

-  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th  - 

FARM  and  HOME  BUREAU 
and  FOUR-H  CLUB  DAY 
—  Wednesday,  Sept.  8th  — 
GRANGE  DAY 

-  Thursday,  Sept.  9th  - 

GOVERNOR'S  DAY 

-  Friday,  Sept.  10th  - 

INDUSTRIAL  and  INDIAN 
-  DAY 

-  Saturday,  Sept.  11th  - 

AUTOMOBILE  and  MOTOR¬ 
CYCLE  RACE  DAY 


SEPT.  5*h-11ih 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


graduates  and  College  men. 
Nursing  is  an  un crowded 
allowance  while  training. 

tes,  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
West  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  wMd  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


LADY  DESIRES  white  couple  to  assist  on  farm 
on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  woman  must 
wash,  cook  and  do  general  housework  for  family 
of  five;  man  required  to  care  for  flowers,  lawn, 
poultry,  assist  farmer  and  wait  on  table  week¬ 
ends;  only  experienced  couple  with  references 
considered  for  this  year-round  position.  Write 
BUCK  RANGE,  R.  D.  3,  Cambridge,  Md. 


COUFLE,  AGREEABLE,  sober,  care  small  sta¬ 
ble  of  horses,  chickens;  private  living  quar¬ 
ters;  furnish  references.  Write  ADVERTISER 
4039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  MILKER  and  handy,  on  farm  work,  $30- 
$40  a  month  and  board;  good  home.  HYMAN 
FRIEDMAN,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  OR  MIDDLE-AGED  man  for  farm 
work;  steady  position;  prefer  one  wishing  a 
home;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4040,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  build  up  dairy  business;  good 
equipment  and  stock:  good  markets;  salary 
and  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  4041,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  RELIABLE  man  wanted  to 
care  for  Guernsey  herd  of  25  milkers;  must 
understand  feeding,  calf-raising  and  general 
farm  work;  state  experience,  salary  expected 
and  references  in  first  letter.  HOWARD 
PAYNE,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  year  round;  man  help  with 
chickens:  woman  help  clean  eggs,  help  in 
kitchen;  $50  a  month  to  start;  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  JOHN  SAUL,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  help  in  a  commercial 
dairy  farm  (Jersey  herd.  Long  Island) ;  must 
be  first-class  milker  and  not  afraid  of  work ; 
no  drifters  or  drinkers  need  apply;  wages  $50 
month,  room  and  board,  with  raise  if  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ADVERTISER  4040,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  GIRL  or  woman.  21-40,  in 
good  pleasant  home;  experience  in  ironing  and 
home  management  necessary;  $20  month  with 
private  room;  fare  advanced.  MRS.  WEISS,  17 
William  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED1 — Middle-aged  woman  as  housekeeper 
for  man  and  18-year-old  boy  on  farm;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  children;  good  reference.  BOX  85, 
Keuoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  milker,  teamster,  pas¬ 
teurizing,  bottling,  ice  machine,  steam  boiler, 
butter-making  and  milk  route;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — Single,  hard  manual  worker  but  cultured 
enough  to  associate  with  family  and  to  partially 
supervise  3  boys  about  14  and  other  help;  able 
to  drive  ear,  be  responsible  for  animals  and 
poultry,  garden  and  flowers;  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.;  name  your  own  salary  if  time  proves 
you  are  wortli  it;  write  full  particulars  with 
snapshot.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  working  foreman  in  New 
York  State  on  successful  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  Grade  A  barn,  modern  implements,  good 
wholesale  milk  and  egg  market;  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  and  experienced  with  modern 
machinery  and  tractor,  growing  crops  and  rais¬ 
ing  young  stock;  also  experienced  with  poul¬ 
try;  salary  and  profit-sharing;  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN  FOR  chamber  work  in  children’s 
country  institution;  permanent.  BOX  140, 
Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 


LAUNDRY  COUPLE,  first-class,  experienced,  for 
children’s  country  institution;  permanent. 
BOX  140,  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  white  woman  as  general 
cook  in  small  private  school  of  35;  excellent 
living  conditions  and  environment  in  small  coun¬ 
try  village;  write  at  once.  CURTIS  SCHOOL, 
Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Married  herdsman,  Holstein  herd, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  applicants  must  give 
age,  experience,  wages  and  references  to  be 
considered.  ADVERTISER  4052,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately  in  small  house,  two 
children,  responsible  woman  for  cooking,  wait¬ 
ing,  some  laundry;  good  home;  $40  monthly;  full 
particulars.  BOX  304,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong,  ambitious  boy  to  help  on 
poultry  farm  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  good  home;  small  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4053,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  sensible  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  an  institution  for  children  and  old 
people;  no  objection  to  mother  with  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  4054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WHITE;  wife,  cook-liouseworker;  hus¬ 
band,  gardener,  drive  car,  generally  bandy; 
good  permanent  home,  Westchester;  three  in 
family  after  September;  state  age,  nationality, 
wages;  references.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  married  man,  preferably  30 
to  40  years  of  age,  as  general  farmer,  with 
some  knowledge  of  fruit  and  cattle;  location 
large  farm  in  New  Jersey  about  45  miles  from 
New  York;  must  be  sober,  energetic  and  capable 
with  good  references;  good  house  and  supplies 
and  permanent  position  for  right  man;  give 
facts  and  wages  expected.  BOX  359,  Summit, 
N.  J. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  on  Connecticut  farm; 

wife,  housework,  cooking,  laundry  for  two 
adults,  one  child;  man,  care  of  gardens,  two 
cows;  pleasant  room,  bath,  meals,  wages  $85; 
state  age,  experience,  recommendations.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man,  age  25-45,  general  farm 
work,  milker  and  teamster;  $40  a  month, 
board;  state  full  particulars.  R.  E.  BORGEN- 
SON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Working  manager  to  run  dairy 
farm;  must  have  good  record  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  able  to  furnish  best  references;  in 
first  reply  give  full  details  as  to  past  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  age.  size  of  family  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4059,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  middle-aged  farmer  to 
milk  ten  cows,  care  for  two  horses,  do  general 
farm  work  in  Northwestern  Connecticut :  wages 
$30  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  owner  on  small 
poultry  and  dairy  farm;  no  smoker;  $30:  full 
particulars  as  to  age,  weight,  habits,  experi¬ 
ence;  references  in  first  letter.  CLOVER  HILLS 
FARM,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  or  couple,  raise  calves, 
farm  on  shares:  New  Jersey;  good  manager; 
give  reference,  full  details.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ITouseworker,  country,  40  to  50, 
plain  cooking;  three  adults;  no  laundry:  good 
home.  $25  monthly.  DELWIN  KENNELS,  Box 
183,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  on  poultry  farm  that  knows 
something  about  poultry:  man  above  45  years 
old  preferred.  A.  FLEISCHMANN,  Brentwood, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — AS  Soon  as  convenient,  working 
farm  manager,  general  farming,  Registered 
Jerseys,  Perclierons,  poultry,  hogs,  crops;  ex¬ 
perience,  ability,  care,  hard  work  essential;  good 
salary,  excellent  living  conditions:  modern  mo¬ 
torized  equipment:  permanent  position  to  right 
person:  every  candidate  for  the  job  must  an¬ 
swer  in  full  a  questionnaire:  if  interested  and 
qualified  please  write  for  it  to  P.  O.  BOX  194, 
Walpole,  N.  n.,  and  accompany  our  application 
with  sufficient  information  to  indicate  your 
qualifications. 


COUPLE,  UXENCUMBERED,  can  find  steady 
employment  as  gardener,  handy-man,  cook, 
general  houseworker;  adult  family;  all  conve¬ 
niences;  application  should  state  qualification, 
ages  and  compensation.  BOX  414,  Westport, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Expert  dairyman  and  general  farm¬ 
hand;  must  be  dry  milker,  sober  and  honest; 
state  salary  expected.  R.  A.  KRAUTWALD, 
R.  1,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  HORSEMAN,  white,  single  man; 

must  be  capable;  personal  references  required; 
salary  $70.  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4072, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  truck  farm 
and  delivering  produce  with  car.  JOHN  P. 
RICHDALE,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WOMAN  OR  MAN  (white),  general  housework, 
plain  cooking;  $35  monthly.  SEAVER  FARM, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAX  for  office,  clerical  and  general 
work;  good  opportunity;  state  experience,  na¬ 
tionality.  references  and  wages  to  start.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MILKERS,  certified  farm,  $40, 
room  and  excellent  board;  three  days  off. 
STONELEIGH  FARMS,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Brewster  553. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  experienced  farmer  for 
50-cow  dairv  farm:  must  have  references; 
milker  used.  S.  S.  TAYLOR,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  and  helper  to  take 
complete  care  50  to  60  cow§;  modern  outfit; 
house,  wood,  milk  free:  no  liquor,  cigarettes; 
wages  first  letter;  business  only;  year  round 
job.  BOX  7S0,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  apple  picker,  good 
wages,  room  and  board.  WALTER  WAIS, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  Protestant,  honest  man  for 
general  farming,  milking;  no  liquor;  character 
references:  $30  month  yearly:  age  30-50.  MRS. 
EBEN  WHITE,  Suuside,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm  milk  han¬ 
dling  plant;  give  experience,  age,  etc.,  and 
when  available  to  start;  wages  secondary  to 
ability.  WILLOW  RIDGE  FARM,  Willow 
Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man,  dairy  farm  work;  no 
smoking  or  liquor;  $40  month,  board,  room, 
washing.  G.  L.  IIEf-fELTON,  Johnson,  X.  Y. 


MARRIED.  EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  take 
charge  Grade  A  dairy,  Registered  Ayrshire 
herd;  life  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  older  woman  in  country  as 
eook,  family  of  three,  white;  references  re¬ 
quired;  Columbia  County:  thirty-five  dollars. 
MRS.  HERMAN  LIVINGSTON,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  PLACE  for  experienced  woman, 
general  housework,  new  house,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  own  room,  bath;  two  adults;  state  age, 
nationality,  references,  wages  asked.  NORRIS, 
69  Howell  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  who  can  show  results, 
starting  $20  monthly  and  profit  sharing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W ANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm;  sober. 

good  milker  and  willing  worker;  $35.  BOX 
136,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  or  strong  boy  of  good  habits  and 
industry,  on  small  Connecticut  dairy  farm; 
year-round;  give  full  details  of  self  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4096,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  on  dairy 
farm;  references.  SPORT  HILL  DAIRY,  R. 
1,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN,  about  35,  cafe  for  home  of 
teacher  (Brooklyn)  and  help  with  invalid 
mother;  good  home;  $45.  ADVERTISER  4097, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUALITY  DAIRY  wants  capable  general  as¬ 
sistant.  experienced  barn,  dairy,  daily  milk 
route;  $55,  board;  fine  prospect  for  faithful 
worker  of  good  personality  capable  of  promot¬ 
ing  business.  ADVERTISER  4098,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  fond  of  children,  $25 
a  month;  references.  E.  A.  DANNENBERG, 
Hastings-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  white;  man  to  work  In  ken¬ 
nels,  no  experience  necessary  but  must  be 
dog  lover,  clean  and  handy  tools;  woman,  house- 
worker,  cook;  state  wages  and  references. 
MISTY  ISLES  KENNEL,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  maid  for  small  family;  give 
full  particulars.  MRS.  LADD,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  unencumbered,  handy,  care  of 
lawn,  knowledge  of  vegetables  and  flowers, 
caretaker  during  Winter;  no  liquor;  steady  year- 
round  job;  $30  month,  room  and  board;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  Connecticut,  fifty  miles  from 
New  York  City;  state  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4100,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  white,  reliable; 

family  two  adults,  women;  give  qualifications, 
references.  MRS.  PINGUY,  137  Lorraine  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  New 
York  City;  two  children  school  age;  reason¬ 
able  salary.  ADVERTISER  4104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  good  worker,  experi¬ 
enced  with  livestock;  good  home.  CHAS. 
GESSEL,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

SINGLE  MAN  desires  position  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  experience  and  reliable;  references; 
wages  $12  week  with  maintenance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  RESPONSIBLE  man,  not 
farm-hand  type,  15  years  present  job,  wants 
position  caretaker  estate;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4032,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  seeks  postion  on  dairy 
farm;  supply  extra  milker.  EDWARD  COURT- 
RIGHT,  R.  D.  1,  Unionville  Road,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man  desires  position 
as  caretaker;  general  farm  experience;  good 
references.  MURKEN,  Box  71,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  American,  Prot¬ 
estant;  college  graduate;  highly  trained  in 
farm  management;  ample  experience  managing 
farms;  11  years  as  agricultural  adviser  for  high¬ 
est  profits;  familiar  all  kinds  of  problems  con¬ 
cerning  eastern  agriculture;  42,  small  family; 
desires  permanent  position  on  large  dairy  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  ASSISTANT  showman,  test  cows 
on  farm  on  shares;  best  references;  single; 
experienced.  ADVERTISER  4043,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HAVE  YOU  a  Summer  home  needing  a  middle- 
aged,  temperate,  reliable  couple  as  caretakers 
about  September  1?  No  objection  to  few  cows, 
horses  or  poultry;  seclusion  no  obstacle  if  place 
desirable;  wages.  ADVERTISER  4048,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

COW  AND  BARN  man,  45,  American,  dry-hand 
milker,  8  years  at  present  place,  75-cow  dairy; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  COUPLE  wants  work  on  dairy  farm 
by  year,  shares  or  manager;  excellent  milkers, 
best  of  references.  HERMAN  BAKER,  R.  D.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  sober,  reliable, 
twenty  years’  experience  in  all  branches  ex¬ 
cept  killing  and  dressing;  handy  with  tools; 
would  consider  small  salary  and  share;  with  or 
without  board.  ADVERTISER  4057,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  CAPABLE,  American  woman, 
45,  no  incumbrance.  GERTRUDE  BOLAND, 
322  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

CARETAKER,  FULL  charge  as  superintendent, 
manager,  private  estate,  farm,  where  con¬ 
scientious  man,  honest  labor  desired;  German, 
37  years,  married,  girls  8,  10;  life  experience 
all  branches,  landscape,  flowers,  garden,  farm, 
horses,  cattle,  livestock,  machinery;  sober  char¬ 
acter,  competent,  trustworthy;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  former  position  10  years;  state  wages. 
OTTO  BURKLIN,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  teacher  wants  manual  arts  posi¬ 
tion:  can  teach  French.  English  and  history. 
ALLAN  COPELAND,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  WISHES  position  as  housekeeper  in  a 
good  Christian  home;  can  do  all  kinds  baking 
and  cooking;  very  neat,  willing  worker;  trust¬ 
worthy  in  every  way;  no  one  need  answer  this 
ad.  who  does  not  attend  church;  three  dollars 
per  week ;  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  fully  experienced,  es¬ 
tate.  institution  or  farm;  thoroughly  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  4063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  50,  INTELLIGENT,  good  mechanic  and 
hustler,  wants  job  handling  and  building  up 
milk  route  near  live  New  York  State  town,  or 
caretaker  of  estate,  Summer  hotel  or  camp; 
finest  references.  0.  HESSLER,  Box  91,  Dover, 
Del. 

EDUCATED  YOUNG  German-Ameriean  couple, 
neither  smoke  nor  drink,  desire  permanent 
position  on  progressive  poultry  farm  with  chance 
for  advancement;  some  experience;  photos  and 
particulars  on  request.  ADVERTISER  4067, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED’  MAN,  ’experienced  gardening, 
poultry,  handy-man,  milk  couple  cows;  con¬ 
scientious,  steady,  reliable;  $25  month,  mainte¬ 
nance:  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4068, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  HOUSEMAN,  state  wages.  KIMBLE, 
344  Montauk  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN,  AMERICAN,  married,  experienced 
in  all  branches  production  and  care  of  Grade 
A  milk;  general  farming  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  4069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  WITH.  7-year-oUl  son  wishes  perma¬ 
nent  position  as  housekeeper  or  companion  in 
country  near  school;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  4071,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN,  43,  DESIRES  farm  work  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  Maine,  Delaware,  Florida;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  no  tobacco,  liquor,  profanity:  reasonable 
wages;  healthy,  versatile.  CLARENCE  McCON- 
NELL,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  MILKER  and  dairy-hand  wants 
work.  Write  It.  V.  NICKERSON,  76  Hollis¬ 
ter  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Practical  male  nurse 
desires  position  in  private  family;  can  drive 
car  and  make  minor  repairs;  best  of  references. 
LAWRENCE  ROWAN,  care  Iola  Sanitarium, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTKYM  A  X.  Cornell 
trained,  wishes  steady  position.  Write  R.  S., 
615  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ENERGETIC  COUPLE,  American-born,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  man,  excellent  all-round  mechanic, 
painter,  chauffeur,  chef;  woman,  typist,  prac¬ 
tical  dietician,  cook,  bible  teacher,  camp  direc¬ 
tor;  references;  desire  position  with  future;  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  Address  ADVERTISER  4081,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  BARN-MAN,  milker,  45,  desires 
job.  ADVERTISER  4075,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HIGHLY  EXPERIENCED  married  dairyman, 
gardener,  caretaker,  wants  position:  all  let¬ 
ters  answered  immediately.  ADVERTISER 
4077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  AMERICAN  man,  20,  desires  steady 
position  on  large  fruit  farm;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  can  drive  truck  and  tractor;  experienced; 
reliable.  ADVERTISER  4078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  large  farm  or  estate; 

experience:  grains,  all  vegetables,  forage, 
greenhouse,  fruits,  turkeys,  swine,  beef,  cattle, 
etc.;  handle  all  motorized  equipment;  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  erosion  work;  share  or  salary 
basis.  WALLACE,  137-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamai¬ 
ca,  N.  Y. 


DIVERSIFIED  MUCK  farmer,  dairyman,  man¬ 
ager;  married;  thorough  knowledge,  breed¬ 
ing,  home-grown  rations,  pasteurizing,  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  retail  distribution;  salary,  profit-sharing. 
ADVERTISER  4080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  New 
York  State  position.  BOX  176,  Loon  Lake 
House,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wishes  position  in  pleas¬ 
ant  home.  Protestant;  no  drink  or  tobacco. 
A.  F.  APPLEBY,  Box  31,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


ALL-ROUND  HANDY-MAN  work,  on  gardens, 
flowers,  etc.,  as  a  caretaker;  dependable; 
leveling,  grading,  landscape  work;  minor  re¬ 
pairs,  painting;  make  an  unattractive  place 
worth  while;  always  doing  a  first-class  job  and 
real  day’s  work;  a  congenial  home  rather  than 
high  wages,  as  I  am  62,  so  do  not  expect  them 
single;  strictly  temperate.  ADVERTISER  4084, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  college  training, 
wants  position  as  manager,  caretaker  or  su¬ 
perintendent  on  farm  or  estate;  well  qualified, 
excellent  recommendations.  ADVERTISER  4085, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  teachers,  Protestant,  depen¬ 
dable,  experienced,  desire  positions  in  private 
or  public  schools.  ADVERTISER  4086,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  married  American,  36,  no  children; 
experienced  in  flowers,  shrubs,  cattle,  can  take 
full  charge;  8  years  in  last  two  places;  no 
smoking  or  liquor.  ADVERTISER  4087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  Danish,  highly  trained  agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture,  age  48,  experience  32 
years,  wishes  contact  with  concern,  Arm  or  es¬ 
tate  owner,  object  creation  of  large  model  farm 
after  Danish  pattern,  managed  on  a  sound  and 
practical  basis.  ADVERTISER  4088,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AS  CARETAKERS;  man  able  to  build 
up  run-down  farm,  carpenter,  mason,  plum¬ 
ber;  wife,  housekeeper,  practical  nurse;  girl  13 
in  family;  references.  ADVERTISER  4092,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN,  age  33,  desires  posi¬ 
tion:  two  children;  farm-raised,  experienced  in 
care  of  stock,  good  dry-hand  milker;  clean,  hon¬ 
est,  ambitious  and  dependable;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  wages  $60;  state  particulars;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  childless,  Germans, 
willing,  any  good  place  to  stay;  no  farming; 
prefer  California.  ADVERTISER  4101,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWENTY,  AMBITIOUS,  lively,  desires  job  on 
fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  4102,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND-BORN  AMERICAN,  45,  married,  no 
children,  capable,  versatile,  mental  and 
manual  work,  will  rent  year  round  or  purchase 
small  place  near  woods  or  sea  where  steady 
modest  income  is  obtainable.  ADVERTISER 
4103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  WORK  on  farm,  good  milker,  farmer 
(42) ;  want  good  home.  ADVERTISER  4105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur  or  caretaker; 

williug  to  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4106, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


7  >2  ACRE'S  WOODLAND  near  Harding  High¬ 
way,  near  Elmer  Borough:  loam  soil,  high 
land;  $20  acre.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 


130  ACRES,  9-ROOM  house,  bath,  spring  water 
in  house  and  barn;  in  Dalaware  County,  near 
creamery;  33  head  cattle,  team  horses,  poultry, 
fruit,  trout  stream;  $7,500.  ADVERTISER  3995, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  50  cows,  52S  acres,  5  houses.  3 
sets  barns,  retail  milk  route  selling  over  600 
quarts  per  day;  macadam  road;  completely 
equipped;  $10,000  cash  required.  JOHN  L. 
BROWNLEY,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  farm,  located  on  concrete 
road;  2  good  houses  and  a  good  gambrel  roof 
basement  barn,  90-ft.  henhouse;  electricity;  all 
tillable  but  6-acre  woodlot.  A.  D.  DICKER- 
MAN,  Gorham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  Poconos,  near  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  year  around  or  Summer  home;  con¬ 
veniences;  fireplaces,  9  rooms,  6  acres,  stream, 
outbuildings;  secluded  but  on  main  highway. 
ELSIE  PRICE,  Cresco,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 27 -a ere  village  farm  on  main  high¬ 
way,  bus  and  electricity  passes  door;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ALONZO  PULLEN,  Wrightstown, 
N.  J. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  farm,  $3,000  profit  season; 

60  people  accommodations;  12  acres;  near 
Hudson  River;  natural  swimming  pool;  ¥•  mile 
West  Shore  Railroad  station;  $12,000,  if  cash 
$11,200.  ADVERTISER.  4023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-  acres.  Route  20,  at  Ripley,  N. 

Y. ;  10-rooin  house.  6-room  tenant  house, 
36x48-ft.  barn  and  silo,  also  gasoline  station; 
will  sell  with  or  without  station.  CLEON 
BARKMAN,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  located  in  Southern 
St.  Lawrence  County;  will  be  sold  much  be¬ 
low  value.  MURRAY  N.  DONALD,  Phoenix, 
N.  Y. 

205-ACRE  PENNSYLVANIA  fruit  farm,  esti¬ 
mated  1937  crop  20,000  bushels;  bargain  price; 
for  further  information  address  CHARLES 
KNOX,  303  S.  Ray  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
I  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  572, 


High  School 

field.  Maintenance  and 
Write  Supt.  of  Men  Nu 
4401  Market  Street, 


Poultry  Standard  Revisions 

Tlie  Standard  Revision  Committee  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  con¬ 
sisting  of  George  Robertson,  chairman ; 
Arthur  O.  Schilling,  Earle  Smiley  and 
Paul  P.  Ives,  which  met  in  June  at  New 
York,  will  recommend  many  changes  in 
the  Standard  of  Perfection  to  the  62nd 
convention  of  the  American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  which  opens  in  New  York  on 
October  29,  among  which  are : 

1.  — Standard  color  for  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  male  and  female,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  single  mating. 

2.  — A  revised  scale  of  points  in  all  va¬ 
rieties,  with  the  uniform  allowance  of  10 
points  for  health  and  vigor  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristics. 

3.  — Retaining  the  illustrations  for  Leg¬ 
horns  in  the  1930  edition  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  with  a  little  more  substance  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  modern  Leghorn  ideas. 

4.  — Change  in  color  descriptions  in 

some  breeds  of  turkeys  and  a  re-alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  scale  of  points,  in  accord 
with  summarized  requests  from  different 
organizations.  *- 

5.  — Numerous  requests  for  changes  in 
various  breeds  and  varieties  by  specialty 
clubs. 

6.  — Reclassification  of  Bantams,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  American  Bantam  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

7.  — An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
which  will  permit  the  admission  of  old- 
established  breeds,  sponsored  by  clubs,  to 
the  Standard,  without  the  long  and  com¬ 
plicated  system  required  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  breeds. 

8.  — The  omission  of  certain  obsolete 
breeds  from  the  1937  revision  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  rearrangement  of  the  Standard  for 
easier  reference. 

9.  — Instructions  to  judges  not  to  over¬ 
emphasize  under  color — to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  fading  of  pigment  in  legs  and 
skin  due  to  production — to  handle  all 
specimens  for  good  fleshing  on  body  and 
keel — and  the  importance  of  feather  qual¬ 
ity  in  all  varieties. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Poul¬ 
try  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Park 
Central  Hotel,  New  York  City,  October 
29-31,  at  which  time  the  whole  matter  of 
the  revision  of  the  Standard  of  Perfection 
will  be  before  the  association  for  adop¬ 
tion.  E.  B.  Campbell,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
is  secretary. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

Our  chickens  have  some  kind  of  sick¬ 
ness  which  spreads  from  one  to  another 
very  rapidly.  It  seems  like  a  sore  throat 
beacuse  they  cannot  swallow  very  well 
and  at  times  it  looks  as  if  they  are  chok¬ 
ing.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

From  your  description,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  your  chickens  are  suffering 
from  either  roup  or  bronchitis,  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  the  latter,  since  coughing  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  breathing  are  noted.  A  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils  would 
indicate  roup.  The  mouth  of  a  chick 
showing  evidence  of  choking  should  be 
opened  in  a  good  light  and  an  inspection 
for  the  presence  of  cankers  or  soft 
growths  upon  the  lining  membranes  made, 
it  being  particularly  important  to  see  if 
such  a  growth  at  the  entrance  of  the 
windpipe  is  causing  the  choking.  If  these 
are  found,  they  should  be  removed  with  a 
swab  and  their  sites  touched  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine. 

Infectious  bronchitis  is  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
and  the  services  of  a  local  veterinarian 
will  probably  be  needed  to  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  diagnosis  and  administer  the  treat¬ 
ment.  In  any  event,  all  ailing  birds 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock 
and  good  care  given  the  rest  that  the  in¬ 
fection  may  not  spread  by  contact. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  Have  Corns 

A  large  part  of  our  last  year’s  pullets 
have  become  afflicted  with  some  sort  of 
corns  on  their  feet.  The  condition  starts 
underneath  and  gradually  the  entire  foot 
swells.  It  becomes  very  difficult  for  the 
hens  to  walk.  We  have  tried  opening 
these  boils  and  removing  the  matter.  This 
doesn’t  seem  to  help  much  as  in  a  short 
time  the  condition  reappears.  What 
causes  this  condition  and  how  can  it  be 
remedied?  W.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Hard  corns  may  be  seen  upon  the  feet 
of  many  old  fowls  without  appearing  to 
cause  the  bird  any  inconvenience.  When 
abscegises  form  through  infection,  how¬ 
ever,  the  condition  may  be  more  serious. 
The  commonly  advised  curative  measure 
is  to  open  the  abscess  freely,  flush  out 
the  cavity  with  same  simple  disinfectant, 
and  place  the  affected  bird  upon  soft, 
clean  litter.  Joint  abscesses  may  be 
caused  by  tubercular  infection  of  the 
joint,  when  no  treatment  is  indicated  ex¬ 
cept  to  get  rid  of  the  possible  carrier  of 
the  infection  to  healthy  fowls,  m.  b.  d. 


News  of  the  amazing  performance 
of  the  NEW  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tire 
is  sweeping  rural  America.  Farmers 
everywhere  who  have  seen  this  new  tire 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  sales  have 
been  climbing  steadily  upward  and 
production  has  been  greatly  increased  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Why  all  this  enthusiasm?  Those  of  you 
who  have  seen  the  new  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tire  in  action  know  the  answer, 
show  that  it  will  pull  a  three-bottom  pi 
under  soil  conditions  where  other  makes 
of  tires  can  pull  only  a  two*bottom  plow ♦ 

The  re-designed  tread^gives  greater  traction 
and  better  self-cleaning  action.  It  will  not 
pack  the  soil  —  in  fact,  it  leaves  a  mulch  on 
the  surface  of  the  tread  track  that  prevents 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  These  tests  also  show  up 
to  30%  more  available  drawbar  pull  on  dry  sod,  up  to  40%  more 
on  dry  plowed  ground,  up  to  50%  more  on  wet  plowed  ground 
than  with  any  other  tire  tested. 

Only  in  Firestone  Tires  do  you  get  so  many  patented  extra¬ 
quality  features.  The  Ground  Grip  Tread  is  patented  and  is  made 
of  specially  compounded  rubber  which  resists  the  action  of  sun, 
rain  and  snow.  Gum-Dipping  is  a  patented  Firestone  Process,  by 
which  every  fiber  of  every  cord  in  every  ply  is  saturated  with 
liquid  rubber  which  gives  added  strength  to  resist  the  strain  of 
heavy  pulling.  The  Two  Extra  Layers  of  Gum-Dipped  Cords 
under  the  tread  are  patented .  This 

Firestone  construction  feature  binds 

| 

the  tread  and  cord  body  into  one 
inseparable  unit. 


You  want  and  need  ALL  these 
features.  Only  Firestone  has  them! 
See  this  new  tire  at  your  nearest 
Firestone  Implement  Dealer,  Tire 
Dealer  or  Auto  Supply  &  Service 
Store  today. 


If  you  have  not  received  a  copy 
of  the  new  Fjrestone  Farm  Tire 
Catalog,  please 
send  your  name 
and  address  to 
The  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber 
Company, 

Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles, 

California,  and 
a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you 
promptly. 


GREATER 
DRAWBAR  PULL 

Increased  height  of 
the  new  Ground  Grip 
tread  and  the  im¬ 
proved  design  and 
spacing  of  the  heavy 
traction  lugs  result  in 
much  greater  drawbar 
pull. 

GREATER  TRACTION 

The  increased 
penetration  of  the  im¬ 
proved  Ground  Grip 
tread  gives  a  deeper 
“bite,”  resulting  in 
greater  traction. 

GREATER 
FUEL  SAVINGS 

Tests  show  savings 
of  as  much  as  50%  in 
fuel  as  compared  with 
steel-lugged  wheels. 

GREATER 
TIME  SAVINGS 

The  increased  trac¬ 
tion  enables  you  to 
cover  much  greater 
acreage  in  a  day. 

WEATHER-PROOFED 

The  Ground  Grip 
Tread  is  made  of 
special  weather- 
resisting  rubber  which 
is  unaffected  by  hot 
sun,  rain  or  snow. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Margaret  Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED 
WITH  FIRESTONE  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN 
ALL  OTHER  MAKES  OF  TIRES  COMBINED 


Copyright  1937,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Cows  and  Ho&s  in  New  York  State 


ITH  increased  development  of  dairy¬ 
ing-  the  South,  Central  West  and 
western  areas  and  their  competition 
in  the  manufactured  fields,  the  time 
will  just  naturally  have  to  come 
when  everyone  cannot  engage  in 
dairying.  1  continually  hear  statements  made  that 
milk  is  being  produced  at  a  loss.  If  such  is  the  case, 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  unquestionably  true,  it 
seems  only  the  part  of  wisdom  and  good  business 
that  we  give  some  attention  and  consideration  to 
promoting  and  developing  other  lines  of  farm  live¬ 
stock  returns. 

The  battle  for  the  fluid  market  is  continuous,  bit¬ 
ter  and  never  ending.  More  and  more  quality  is  the 
keynote  and  watchword  of  such  competition.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  service  rendered  hut  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  product.  Constantly  increasing  high 
requirements  involving  the  milk,  cattle  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  necessary  to  obtain  and  hold  a  given  fluid 
market.  Location  relative  to  markets  is  also  of  first 
and  vital  importance.  The  problem  of  the  North 
Country  producers  is  a  pertinent  illustration  involv¬ 
ing  distribution  and  production. 

In  this  area,  including  Franklin, 

Clinton  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  milk 
producers  find  themselves  relegated  to 
a  manufactured  classification,  their 
only  alternative  recourse  being  to  form 
their  own  association  and  through 
duly  elected  officials  attempt  to  supply 
some  of  the  fluid  market  independently, 
or  build  plants  to  manufacture  dairy 
products.  The  cost  of  equipping  and 
forming  such  an  organization  in  the 
face  of  strong  competition  for  fluid 
outlets  would  probably  necessitate  low¬ 
er  returns,  at  least  temporarily,  than 
might  be  obtained  through  manufac¬ 
tured  channels  of  outlet.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  if  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  consider  only  fluid  outlets 
for  our  milk,  then  the  only  way  the 
problem  can  ever  be  solved  is  at  the 
source  of  production.  If  many  areas, 
unfavorably  located  geographically, 
would  forget  the  fluid  market  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  local  plants  co-operatively 
owned  and  controlled  a  profitable  out¬ 
let  might  be  found  nearer  home.  This 
is  being  accomplished  in  many  sections 
of  the  West  and  Central  West.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  farmers  use  oleo 
on  their  tables  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
while  in  the  East  with  its  concentra¬ 
tion  and  centered  on  the  fluid  markets 
a  high  percent  of  such  producers  sel¬ 
dom  have  butter  on 
their  table. 

One  Crop 

Even  without  the 
Civil  War  it  is  highly 
probable  the  South 
would  have  been  beg¬ 
gared  had  it  continued 
to  adhere  to  its  one  cot¬ 
ton  crop.  Diversity  of 
farming  as  well  as  in¬ 
creased  inflow  of  other 
economic  interests  have 
p  rove  n  its  salvation. 

Whether  it  be  meat, 
milk,  wool  or  grain,  no 
area  or  section  can  long 
survive  which  devotes 
its  entire  farming  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  product. 

Diversity  is  not  only 
the  spice  of  life,  it  is 
the  keynote  of  success¬ 
ful  farming,  and  its 
greatest  safeguard 
against  unfavorable 
price  cycle  swings.  More 
important  still  it  forms 
the  only  basis  for  the 
self-sustaining  farm.  It 
is  not  sound  business  to 
sell  milk,  even  at  top 
fluid  prices,  to  buy  a 
high  percentage  of  the 


side-line  proposition.  No  other  meat  has  such  wide 
diversity  or  keeping  qualities  for  table  use.  Old, 
worn-out  brood  sows  sell  relatively  high  compared 
with  other  breeding  females.  Pigs  have  from  20  to 
25  percent  higher  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain 
than  lambs  or  steers.  They  also  have  the  physiologic 
ability  to  utilize  by-products  such  as  table  scraps, 
skim,  buttermilk  and  whey  which  are  not  suited  to 
other  types  of  livestock  feeding  programs.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  pork  and  pork  products  is  wide  and  con¬ 
stant.  Brood  sows  are  more  prolific  than  any  other 
kind  of  edible  meat-producing  animals. 

With  all  these  factors  unquestionably  in  their 
favor  the  question  may  naturally  be  raised  as  to 
why  so  few  New  York  farmers  produce  hogs.  Pork 
production  in  New  York  State  is  at  present  largely 
on  a  weanling-pig-purchased  basis.  The  number  of 
hogs  on  New  York  farms  remains  fairly  constant  at 
around  one-quarter  million  head.  These  represent 
an  approximate  annual  slaughter  turn  over  in  excess 
of  90  percent.  They  are,  numerically,  repurchased 
each  year  mostly  as  weanling  pigs  and  fattened  for 
home  use.  The  hog  business  relative  to  basic  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  production  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  similar  to  poultry  enterprises. 
Almost  anyone  can  keep  one  or  two 
brood  sows  or  a  few  hens  and  obtain 
fairly  satisfactory  results.  Due  largely 
to  the  small  numbers  involved  they  re¬ 
ceive  greater  individual  attention  than 
is  possible  when  breeding  numbers  and 
problems  increase. 

The  almost  inevitable  result  ob¬ 
tained  by  many  starting  in  with  hogs 
is  neglect  in  attending  to  necessary 
production  requirements,  with  conse¬ 
quent  failure  of  the  enterprise.  Brood 
sows  will  require  good  forage  or  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  Summer,  clean  dry 
quarters  with  individual  farrowing 
pens.  Sufficient  exercise  with  proper 
feed  at  all  times  to  include  needed  nu¬ 
trients,  minerals  and  vitamins.  Health 
hazards  are  of  primary  importance 
■where  numbers  are  concerned.  Vacci¬ 
nation  by  the  double-treatment  method 
of  all  hogs  in  the  herd,  each  pig  crop 
being  similarly  vaccinated  soon  after 
weaning,  castration  of  boar  pigs  while 
still  on  the  sows,  and  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  both  preventing  and  treating 
against  internal  and  external  parasites 
are  the  high  spots  which  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  observed  for  successful  hog 
breeding  and  feeding. 

Dairy  By-Products 
Let  us  consider  the  proposition  of 
selling  cream  or  butter  and  converting 
the  skim  and  butter¬ 
milk  into  pork.  Several 
are  making  a  success  of 
this  practice  at  present 
in  New  York  State. 
Among  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  Alexan¬ 
ders,  Union  Springs,  the 
oldest  operating  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders  in  America. 
For  over  one-half  cen¬ 
tury  this  family,  near 
historic  Cayuga  Lake, 
have  bred  and  main¬ 
tained  a  Guernsey  herd 
of  outstanding  excel¬ 
lence.  As  they  are  not 
favorably  located  for  a 
fluid  market  they  make 
a  high-quality  golden- 
colored  butter  for  which 
this  breed  is  famous. 
Demand  for  this  prod¬ 
uct  has  always  exceeded 
their  supply.  The  skim 
and  buttermilk  are  prof¬ 
itably  utilized  as  supple¬ 
ments  for  home-grown 
grain  to  make  finished 
pork. 

Skim,  buttermilk  and 
whey  are  not  only  eco¬ 
nomical  sources  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  for 
.(Cout'd  on  Page  «07) 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

grain  fed,  and  then  go  to  town  and  purchase  cured 
pork  products,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Yet  I  know 
of  innumerable  cases  where  this  is  being  done  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Under  no  circumsetances  would  it  be  desirable  or 
profitable  for  us  to  change  our  relatively  small 
farms  and  land  areas  over  to  systems  suited  only 
to  large  land  areas  and  low-priced  land.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  beef  cattle  may  be  profitably  worked  in  as 
part  of  the  small  farm  program,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  pasture  not  now  being  efficiently  used,  and 
where  coarse  roughage,  such  as  straws  and  stovers, 
are  being  practically  wasted,  but  the  average  small 
eastern  farm  will  not  be  able  to  carry  sufficient  beef 
cattle  to  make  it  profitable  as  the  sole  enterprise. 

IIkli'inc:  With  Hogs 

Even  though  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  raise  hogs 
as  the  major  line  of  industry  on  a  given  farm  their 
production  possibilities  are  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

Hogs  have  many  advantages  which  recommend 
them  as  a  practical  production  possibility  or  as  a 


Berkshire  sows  crossed  on  a  Chester  White  hoar  produced  these  feeder  shoats, 
owned  hy  J.  Rymph  and  R.  P.  Hoag,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


This  home-made  open  shed  in  the  orchard  on  the  farm  of  II.  Watson,  Rrockport, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  gives  sufficient  protection  for  his  soivs  and  gilts.  Mr. 
Watson  has  found  the  Chester-Y orkshire  cross-hreds  make  excellent  hrood  soivs, 
combining  desired  type  with  large  litters. 


Holstein  Cows  in  Pasture  on  a  Western  New  York  Farm 
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Delaware  Co.  Forests  on  Display 

Do  you  know  the  region  where  the  high  mountains 
of  the  Catskills  taper  off  south  and  west  into  the 
rolling  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Drainage  in  Delaware  and  Otsego  Conn- 
ties?  If  you  do,  you  will  have  a  fairly  good  picture 
in  your  mind's  eye  of  the  type  of  country  in  which 
is  located  Pine  Grove  Farm  in  the  town  of  Franklin, 
Delaware  County,  the  spot  that  was  selected  for  a 
Forestry  Feld  Day  on  August  11  of  this  year. 

Being  a  hill  farm  with  an  elevation  quite  above 
the  maximum  which  Agricultural  Economics  has 
placed  for  successful  farming  in  New  York  State, 
the  present  owner,  Air.  Charles  G.  DuMond,  early 
in  his  manhood  sought  other  means  of  livelihood  in 
the  nearby  town  of  AValton.  But  the  farm  was  still 
on  his  hands  and  what  to  do  with  it  so  it  would  be 
an  asset  instead  of  a  liability  was  the  problem. 

Fortunately,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
present  story,  there  was  on  this  farm 
down  in  the  meadow  a  beautiful  grove 
of  white  pine  which  had  seeded  in 
naturally  along  the  banks  of  a  mean¬ 
dering  brook.  Charlie  DuMond  literally 
grew  lip  on  the  farm  with  this  five 
acre  block  of  white  pine.  He  remem¬ 
bers  distinctly  the  time  when  he  could 
see  across  the  top  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  pines  to  the  old  mother 
seed  trees  beyond.  But  a  few  years 
later  it  seemed,  he  was  down  on  hands 
and  knees  literally  forcing  his  way 
through  the  interlaced  side  branches 
of  a  promising  young  forest.  So  the 
thought  very  naturally  came  to  him, 

“why  not  have  some  more  pine  groves 
on  this  farm,  now  that  I  no  longer 
have  use  for  the  fields  for  plowland?” 

This  was  over  twenty  years  ago  when 
scarcely  anyone  was  setting  out  forest 
plantations,  and  when  the  State  itself 
had  only  been  in  the  business  of  growing  trees  for 
private  planting  for  a  half  a  decade. 

Charlie  decided  to  try  a  planting  experiment.  Fie 
read  up  all  he  could  on  reforestation,  and  in  1914 
placed  with  the  State  his  first  order  for  30.000  two 
year  old  white  pine  seedlings.  They  seemed  terribly 
small  when  the  crates  from  the  express  office  were 
opened  and  a  prompt  count  was  made  to  be  sure 
that  they  really  contained  30.000  seedlings.  “Smaller 
than  cabbage  plants  —  they'll  never  live”  was  the 
prevalent  remark  of  all  the  local  wiseacres.  They 
had  known  Charlie  since  a  boy  and  they  thought  he 
must  be  going  crazy  to  plant  out  there  on  the  farm. 

He  was  not  absolutely  certain  himself  about  the 
wisdom  of  his  experiment.  Nevertheless,  with  all 
the  care  of  an  orchardist  setting  out  apple  trees, 
directions  were  carefully  followed  and  the  whole 
30.000  seedlings  planted  in  exact  rows  GxG  right 
next  to  that  beautiful  natural  white 
pine  grove  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  farm.  The  next  year,  just  to  see 
how  other  species  would  do,  Scotch 
pine,  red  pine,  white  cedar  and  Norway 
spruce  were  set  out  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  in  1916  another  5.000  white 
pine  were  started  on  their  way  to 
saw  logs. 

By  this  time  “DuMond's  Folly,”  as 
it  was  called,  became  the  joke  of  the 
whole  locality.  Those  seedlings  were 
small,  land  unmowed  and  the  field 
grew  grass  rank  and  tall.  Above  that 
waving  field  of  green,  no  pines  reared 
their  plumed  heads,  and  only  by  dili¬ 
gent  search  could  the  little  trees  be 
found  close  to  the  ground  still  alive 
and  green,  but  tiny.  This  was  in  1916, 
the  Summer  after  the  third  planting 
season.  So  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  no  trees  ordered  in  1917,  nor  in 
1918.  Nature  had  to  prove  Charlie’s 
faith  in  her  to  come  through. 

But  in  1919,  he  was  back  in  the  tree  planting 
ranks,  because  the  growing  season  of  191S  had  lifted 
the  heads  of  those  tiny  seedlings  of  1914  far  above 
the  waving  grass.  Here  was  a  real  forest  in  the 
making,  to  his  evident  delight  and  the  amazement 
and  discomfiture  of  all  the  local  wiseacres  who  had 
seen  nothing  but  failure  in  the  project. 

From  that  triumphant  season  of  1919,  the  tree 
planting  has  gone  forward  year  by  year  until  there 
are  now  nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  forest  planta¬ 
tion  on  those  rolling  hills  of  Delaware.  One  can 
see  trees  of  all  ages,  from  tiny  seedlings  like  those 
Charlie  set  out  in  1914  up  to  that  thirty  acre  block 
ef  pine  now  23  years  of  age.  All  the  trees  that  the 
Conservation  Department  offers  for  sale  are  to  be 


seen  growing  here  in  vigorous  fashion.  All  the 
pines,  the  Norway  spruce,  the  European  larch,  the 
finest  white  cedar  for  its  age  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  State,  white  ash,  black  locust— a  veritable 
museum  of  forest  planting. 

In  1924,  just  ten  years  after  the  first  trees  were 
planted,  a  forestry  field  day  was  held  at  Pine  Grove 
Farm,  attended  by  thousands  of  people  from  the 
surrounding  counties.  And  again  this  year  another 
field  day  was  held  on  August  11,  1937,  at  Pine 
Grove  Farm. 

Long  ago  our  great  American  Essayist,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  pointed  out  that  the  world  would 
make  a  beaten  track  to  the  door  of  the  man  who 
bnilded  better  than  his  neighbor,  even  if  it  were 
only  a  mouse  trap !  And  so  on  August  11,  quite  a 
bit  of  the  world,  at  least  as  far  as  southeastern 
New  York  is  concerned,  were  making  a  beaten 
track  to  Pine  Grove  Farm,  the  finest  example  of 


private  enterprise  in  reforestation  in  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  Southern  New  York,  something  worth  seeing 
and  thinking  about.  .  J.  a.  cope. 


A  Genesee  County ,  N.  Y.  Farm 

How  true  it  is  that  one  who  may  be  considered 
“well  educated”  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  may 
be  quite  ignorant  of  many  of  Nature's  laws -that 
are  well  known  to  those  who  work  with  her  in  her 
established  ’  ways. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  from  New  York 
City  coming  to  our  farm  with  excellent  recommen¬ 
dations  from  a  New  York  banking  firm,  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  working  of  an  incubator  for  hatching 
chicks,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  it  took  just 
as  long  to  do  the  trick  by  machinery  as  was  required 


by  the  old  hen,  expecting  that  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  would  be  much  faster ! 

We  who  were  farm  reared  also  have  much  to 
learn  about  matters  that  are  familiar  to  those  who 
specialize  in  various  lines  of  rural  life,  to  illus¬ 
trate  :  I  felt  quite  concerned  a  few  weeks  ago  while 
observing  the  multitudes  of  honey  bees  working 
in  my  field  of  sweet  clover,  for  I  feared  that  the 
adjoining  field  containing  four  acres  of  cucumbers 
and  six  of  tomatoes  would  lx*  slighted  in  their  search 
for  nectar,  since  it  is  so  much  more  abundant  in 
the  clover  than  in  the  cucumber  blossoms.  In  this 
case  would  the  blossoms  in  these  vegetable  crops 
be  sufficiently  fertilized  to  secure  a  good  set  of  fruit? 

AVith  this  doubt  in  mind  an  apiarist  was  ap¬ 


proached  with  the  thought  that  he  might  place  a 
number  of  colonies  of  bees  close  by  the  tomato  and 
cucumber  field,  hoping  that  they  might  help  to  se¬ 
cure  a  better  crop.  However,  I  found  that  my  con¬ 
cern  was  wholly  unjustified,  for  I  was  informed  that 
although  the  sweet  clover  did  carry  much  more 
nectar  than  the  cucumber  blossoms,  yet  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  pollen,  so  necessary  for  the  bees  in 
feeding  and  rearing  their  young,  while  the  cucum¬ 
bers  and  in  fact  all  cucurbits — which  include  also 
squash,  melons  and  pumpkins  —  produce  polien 
plentifully. 

Sure  enough  as  the  plants  came  into  bloom  there 
were  the  busy  little  workers  gathering  pollen,  thus 
doing  their  part  in  securing  a  good  set  of  fruit, 
necessary  cooperators  to  the  horticulturist  and 
vegetable  grower. 

I  also  learned  that  the  tomato  produces  a  perfect 
flower  requiring  no  help  along  that  line,  and  so  we 
are  reminded  again  that  the  things 
we  often  worry  about  the  worst  are 
the  things  that  never  happen ! 

In  passing  we  are  told  by  those  pro¬ 
ducing  honey,  that  for  some  unde¬ 
termined  reason  there  is  very  little 
honey  in  the  flowers  of  all  plants  this 
season.  As  a  result  it  is  said  that 
many  bees  are  bound  to  starve  during 
the  coming  Winter.  A  study  is  being 
made  by  those  in  authority  to  try.  to 
learn  why  this  condition  prevails,  not 
only  in  New  York  but  other  states  as 
well,  while  apparently  every  factor 
■would  seem  to  be  favorable  for  a 
maximum  flow  of  honey. 

After  my  satisfactory  experience 
with  feeding  sweet  clover  hay  to  fat¬ 
tening  lambs  in  the  Winter,  referred 
to  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Rubai. 
New-Yorker  a  twelve-acre  field  was 
seeded  with  our  barley  last  year, 
thinking  that  we  might  be  glad  to 
utilize  it  for  hay  this  season.  However  with  our 
barns  well  filled  with  Alfalfa  and  clover,  the  sweet 
clover  was  allowed  to  stand,  and  under  the  favor¬ 
able  growing  conditions  we  have  had  this  Summer, 
has  produced  a  surprising  growth  which  we  are 
planning  to  harvest  and  thrash  for  seed.  It  is  just 
now  beginning  to  ripen  (August  14)  and  in  a  few 
weeks  we  will  attempt  to  cut  and  bind  the  rank 
crop — as  tall  as  a  man  in  much  of  the  field. 

This  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  test  for  our 
new  power  take-off  ten  foot  cut  binder,  but  our  con¬ 
cern  about  the  results  may  be  as  unnecessary  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  our  cucumber  blossoms !  More 
about  this  new  experience  may  be  recorded  in  a 
future  story. 

The  old  saying  “One  extreme  follows  another” 
is  well  illustrated  this  Summer  for  last  year  we 
were  crying  out  for  rain,  while  this 
Summer  haying  and  harvesting  is  de¬ 
layed  by  excessive  rains,  wheat  and 
other  grain  is  growing  badly  in  the 
shock.  Many  fields  of  potatoes  and 
other  crops  under  water,  which  means 
heavy  losses.  Fortunately  our  wheat 
was  all  thrashed  before  these  last 
torrential  downpours,  and  with  our 
elaborate  system  of  tile  drainage,  our 
loss  will  be  slight  in  comparison  to 
many  farms.  Some  of  our  drains  will 
pay  their  whole  cost  in  this  one  season. 
If  only  these  extreme  conditions  could 
be  averaged  a  little  more,  we  would 
all  be  much  better  pleased.  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  to  the  urban  dwellers 
we  farmers  must  appear  to  be  a  hard 
lot  to  please.  We  are  quite  likely  to 
find  fault  with  the  weather — either  too 
dry  or  too  wet  or  too  hot  or  too  cold 
to  just  suit  everybody. 

Until  the  last  ten  days  we  have  had 
an  ideal  season  in  this  immediate 
locality,  but  since  then  we  have  had  several 
of  the  heaviest  rains  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  well  remember  a  similar  harvest 
period  several  ye  ads  ago,  when  the  bundles 
of  our  oat  and  barley  crops  all  had  to  be  opened 
(strings  cut)  and  spread  out  on  the  ground  to  dry, 
and  some  were  so  grown  together  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  separate  that  them.  I  hope  we 
will  not  have  to  do  so  this  year,  but  conditions  are 
just  right  to  produce  those  results  at  this  writing 
— very  wet,  very  hot  high  humidity,  75  to  80,  and 
no  wind  to  dry  things  out.  However,  we  have  often 
found  that  when  weather  conditions  get  to  be  about, 
unendurable  and  it  seems  that  there  is  no  change  in 
sight  the  cool  north  wind  comes.  irvixg  c.  h.  cook- 


These  white  pine  trees  were  set  out  in  Spring  of  1915  as  two-year-old  seedlings  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  G.  DuMond,  Walton,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  $6  per  acre  for  trees  and  labor.  This  picture  was  taken  six  years  later. 


The  same  White  Ping  plantation  photographed  in  1936  —  21  years  after  planting, 

A  beautiful,  piece  of  woodland. 
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When  a  baby  is  born,  the  mother  knows  she  can  trust  Sheffield  Milk. 

Sheffield  Farms  has  spent  nearly  a  century  making  it  possible  for 
city  folk  to  have  the  best  milk.  Sheffield  Farms  has  spent  addi¬ 
tional  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  diligent 
work  educating  people  about  the  goodness  of 
Sheffield  Milk.  Thus,  Sheffield  helps  to  keep  milk 
flowing  from  farm  to  city  in  an  endless  stream. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  YORKWIN  SEED  WHEAT 

( Cornell  Hybrid  No.  19) 

The  new  white  Winter  Wheat!  Outyields  all  other  varieties.  Our  own  yields  run  36  to  53  bushels 
per  acre.  Long  head,  plump  berry,  resistant  to  loose  smut.  Also  Certifled  HONOR,  JUNIOR 
No.  6,  and  VAL-PRIZE  WHEAT— and  Certified  CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  76 
RYE.  YORKWIN  and  HONOR  Wheat  grown  from  hot  water  treated  seed. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  prices. 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


SELL  MORE  CIDER 

Let  a  Seitz  man  show  you  how  you  can  save  time, 
labor,  material — and  yet  increase  sales  and  profit 
with  a  more  palatable,  more  sparkling  cider. 
Seitz  Pressure  Leaf  Filters  produce  a  more 
brilliant  filtrate  and  larger  -yield  than  any  other 
filter  They  are  perfected  by  over  50  years  of 
specialized  experience.  Seitz  is  recognized  as  the 
world  authority  on  beverage  filtration.  Write  to 
AMERICAN  SEITZ  FILTER  CO  H  P. 
480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


RYE 

^  WINTER  WHEAT  , 

Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Trice  List. 
bq|PWA*I>  r.  T. 

NO  FALL  CATALOG 

Rut  we  have  our  usual  assortment  of  the  well  known 
good  fruit  trees,  plants,  ornamentals,  shrubs,  roses, 
etc  also  Pot  grown  Strawberries,  Spring  flowering 
buibs  Let  us  know  your  wants  for  low  pricing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Rochester,  New  York 

GLORIFY  YOUR  GARDEN  with  these  Five  Fragrant 

Red-Toned  Irises,  thirty  cents  stamps.  (Thirty  varie¬ 
ties  Irises,  long-blooming  season,  wide  range  of  colors, 
only  one  dollar.)  All  plants  labeled  and  postpaid. 
Memorial  Iris  and  “Iris  News”  free  with  every  order. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER _ - _ MACEDON,  N.  Y, 

CERTIFIED  YORKWIN,  the  new  high  yielding,  smut 
resistant  wheat.  One  bushel  $2,  Quantities  $1.75 
per  bushel.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 

o,  i DLwu  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free, 
otrawberry  riants  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown.  Del. 


WHEAT 


Cert.  Yorkwin  Seed  Wheat — 39  bus.  per  acre. 

Jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Bx  C,  Ludlowville.N.Y. 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 


STAR  FEED,  SOW  GRAIN.  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS,  GRANO-PHOS 
Band  Application  of  Fertilizer  if  wanted 
Write 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  11*2  PHELPS,  N.  Y . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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cHoffman’s 

V  seed 

WHEAT 

Many  eastern  farmers 
get  8, 10,  and  more . .. 

EXTRA  bushels  per 
acre,  by  sowing  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Wheat. 

It  pays  them  so  well, 
they  buy  newHoffman 
seed  every  year!  Clean, 
sound,  healthy  seed  it 
is— no  weeds!  Smooth- 
chaff  and  beardy 
wheats,  from  very 
good  crops.  Extra 
good  yielders  during 
past  37  years.  Costs 
you  so  little — only 
60c  to  75c  an  acre! 

Write  today  for  free 
wheat-booklet.  Gives  all 
details.  Ask  for  free 
samples. 

WINTER 

BARLEY 

Finest  quality  seed . . . 
some,  State  Certified 
seed.  Heavy- yielding 
strains,  bearded  and 
beardless.  Yielded  up 
to  60  bushels  per 
this  year.  Strictly 
clean,  sound  and 
healthy!  Prices  right! 

Sow  Hoffman’s  Wheat, 

Barley,  Rye,  Timothy  and 
other  Fall  seeds.  Start 
right  for  better  profits 
next  harvest.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  280  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 

/Lancaster  County) 


Care  of  Strawberries  After 
Bearing  Season 

The  permanence  of  the  strawberry  bed 
or  patch  is  a  question  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  growers  to  agree.  Some 
harvest  only  one  crop  from  a  patch  or 
field,  while  others  take  as  many  as  three 
or  more  (which  is  my  case).  In  beds  or 
small  patches  for  home  use  only  this  num¬ 
ber  is  exceeded  at  times. 

I  find  that  the  number  of  crops  which 
it  is  profitable  to  harvest  from  a  planta¬ 
tion  depends  primarily  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  plants  are  in  good  condition 
and  whether  or  not  it.  would  be  cheaper 
to  renovate  the  old  bed  or  patch  than  to 
start  a  new  one.  Both  of  these  factors 
depend  entirely  upon  the  care  that  has 
been  given  the  bed  or  patch  after  the 
bearing  season  is  over.  If  careful  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  thinning  out  the 
plants,  keeping  disease  and  insect  pests  in 
check,  preventing  weeds  and  grass  from 
seeding,  and  also  adding  a  good  supply  of 
plant  food  during  late  Summer,  a  larger 
number  of  crops  may  be  harvested. 

The  unwanted  runners  should  also  be 
kept  cut  off.  As  fast  as  I  notice  any  com¬ 
ing  forth,  I  cut  them  off,  as  the  longer 
these  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants, 
more  strength  will  be  taken  from  the 
plant  and  also  from  the  yield  and  quality 
of  next  year's  crop  of  berries.  I  hoe  and 
cultivate  my  plants  every  week  or  two 
to  promote  growth  and  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  grass.  This  is  for  row  system. 
I  have  my  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
plants  about  15  inches  apart  in  row.  If 
all  of  the  above  is  carefully  looked  after, 
the  older  plants  will  thrive  and  produce 
well.  Weeds  and  grass  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  consideration,  and  as  a 
rule,  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
controlled  makes  it  inadvisable  to  crop 
more  than  three  or  four  years. 

An  important  consideration  is  to  de¬ 
velop  strong,  new  growth.  As  a  large 
portion  of  the  foliage  has  become  more 
or  less  damaged  during  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  and  is  also  likely  to  be  infested  with 
some  kind  of  disease  and  insect  pests,  it 
is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  old  foliage 
and  permit  new  growth  to  take  its  place. 

Some  growers  dispose  of  the  old  growth 
by  lightly  burning  over  the  bed  or  patch. 
I  do  not  like  this  idea,  as  many  of  the 
plants  are  almost  sure  to  get  more  or  less 
injured  by  the  fire.  The  mulch  left  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  is  loosened  up  and  with 
the  leaves  is  allowed  to  dry.  When  in  a 
good  burning  condition,  fire  is  started  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  patch  or  field  on 
a  windy  day ;  the  object  being  to  burn 
over  the  patch  quickly,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  plants  or  roots.  Too  slow  burning 
of  too  much  matter  over  the  plants  will 
cause  injury  to  the  crowns  and  also  roots. 
Some  difficulty  at  times  is  found  in  get¬ 
ting  the  fire  started  and  to  run  well.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  the  leaves  and  litter 
may  be  raked  between  the  rows  and 
burned,  but  I  do  not  advise  or  approve 
of  burning  in  any  way.  w.  h.  H. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


Business  Bits 

“Greater  Farm  Profits  With  Insulite.” 
This  attractive  16-page  book  will  be  of 
interest  to  anyone  who  contemplates 
erecting  new  farm  buildings  or  remodel¬ 
ing  old  ones.  The  advantages  of  insula¬ 
tion  are  discussed  in  a  simple  and  inter¬ 
esting  manner  and  cross-section  drawings 
to  show  how  insulation  will  resist  heat 
escaping  from  a  building,  and  also  guard 
against  moisture  condensation.  It  may 
he  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  Insu¬ 
lite  Co.,  Box  RNY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“Goodrich  Farm  Tractor  Tire  Hand¬ 
book.”  This  book  answers  many  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  use  and  advantages 
of  rubber  tires  on  tractors  and  other 
farm  implements.  It  also  contains  speci¬ 
fications  covering  the  size  tire  required 
for  various  makes  of  tractors  and  other 
machines.  It’s  free — address  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


“The  House  You  Live  In.”  This  is  the 
title  of  a  free  illustrated  booklet  issued 
by  the  Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Inc., 
230  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  It  features 
the  beauty,  comfort  and  protection  that 
may  be  obtained  at  small  cost  by  the  use 
of  copper  and  brass  in  the  building  of 
homes.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
who  is  planning  to  build  a  home. 


“How  to  Build  Sisalkraft  Silos.”  This 
little  book  tells  how  easy  and  inexpensive 
it  is  to  build  a  temporary  silo  with  the 
use  of  Sisalkraft — a  treated  paper  prod¬ 
uct  that  also  has  many  other  uses  in  the 
building  line.  It’s  free — address  Sisal¬ 
kraft  Co.,  201  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago. 


August  28,  1937 

Phlox  Mildew;  Care  of 
Cereus 

My  hardy  Phlox  is  badly  mildewed. 
Now  I  notice  it  is  on  some  other  plants. 
Is  there  a  spray  or  dust  I  can  use?  A 
night  blooming  Cereus  sets  quantities  of 
buds ;  then  they  dry  up  and  fall  off.  Some 
get  quite  large.  At  first  I  watered  as 
usual,  then  decided  it  should  have  more 
when  blooming  but  neither  did  any  good. 
Should  it  have  any  special  soil?  How 
often  and  when  should  it  be  repotted?  I 
haven’t  any  very  sunny  windows  for  it 
but  it  is  where  it  gets  quite"  a  little  sun 
during  the  Winter.  I  notice  lots  of  small 
white  roots  on  the  surface  or  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Does  it  require  a 
large  pot  or  small  quarters  like  the  cac¬ 
tus?  g.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

riilox  is  quite  subject  to  mildew,  which 
is  more  prevalent  in  cloudy,  humid  weath¬ 
er.  It  is  controlled  by  dusting  the  plants 
with  fine  sulphur  when  the  leaves  are  wet 
with  dew,  so  that  the  sulphur  sticks. 

The  Cereus  requires  more  water  when 
blooming  than  at  other  times,  and  should 
be  rested  after  flowering  is  over.  In  this 
case,  either  the  drainage  is  poor,  or  the 
ball  of  soil  is  so  hard  that  water  does 
not  reach  the  center  of  the  pot.  This 
often  causes  loss  of  bloom.  We  think 
repotting  would  be  desirable,  but  not  in 
too  large  a  pot.  There  should  he  plenty 
of  stones  or  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom 
to  provide  drainage,  the  soil  being  a  light 
fibrous  loam  with  a  mixture  of  peat  moss. 
Water  sparingly  after  potting,  until  it 
takes  hold  of  the  new  soil.  It  should 
have  a  sunny  location.  e.  t.  r. 


Ohio  Potato  Field  Day 

Dr.  G.  F.  MacLeod  of  the  entomologi¬ 
cal  staff  of  the  New  York  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  Ohio  Potato  Field  Day,  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  at  Wooster,  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  Because  of  his  work  on  potato  in¬ 
sects,  and  his  studies  on  wireworms,  Dr. 
MacLeod  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  authorities  in  this  field. 

The  Ohio  potato  meeting  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  grower  outside  the  State.  Po¬ 
tato  problems  in  Nortern  Ohio  are  much 
the  same  as  in  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  old-style  rotations 
have  resulted  in  low  yields  and  enormous 
losses  from  wireworms  and  scab  gnat. 
New  rotations  are  being  studied  in  Ohio, 
one  of  the  few  places  where  potato  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  attacked  from  this  angle. 
According  to  Dr.  John  Bushnell,  potato 
specialist  at  the  Ohio  Station,  the  other 
phases  of  the  work  have  been  expanded 
in  recent  years  so  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  information  of  real  value  to  be 
gleaned  by  visitors. 

Ohio  is  not  as  important  on  the  potato 
map  as  the  States  to  the  northeast,  con¬ 
sequently  potato  meetings  do  not  attract 
the  large  crowds  that  attend  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club’s  meetings.  The  small¬ 
er  attendance,  however,  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  visitors  to  see  in  more  detail  the 
demonstrations  and  exhibits.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  cordially  invites  po¬ 
tato-growers  from  other  States  to  visit 
the  Station  on  Potato  Day.  A  copy  of 
the  program  can  be  obtained  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Station  at  Wooster. 
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•  The  best  time  to  light  a  lire  is 
belore  it  starts.  Give  your  build¬ 
ings  the  protection  ol  metal  rooling 
and  siding.  Line  your  wooden  bins 
and  cover  your  timbers  with  sheet 
metal.  II  you  are  planning  new 
buildings,  look  into  the  cost  ol  all- 
metal  construction. 

And  when  you  consider  sheet 
metal,  remember  that  rust,  too,  is 
a  lire  —  a  slow  but  sure  combus¬ 
tion  that  in  time  consumes  ordi¬ 
nary  galvanized  metal. 

Put  your  money  into  durable 
Armco  Ingot  Iron.  Leading  makers 
ol  larm  equipment  —  grain  bins, 
silos,  stock  tanks,  culverts,  septic 
tanks  and  all-metal  buildings  use 
this  time-tested  metal  lor  their  bet¬ 
ter  lines  because  it  adds  years  of 
extra  service  to  their  products. 
Look  lor  the  Armco  trade-mark.  It 
will  save  you  trouble  and  save 
you  money. 


THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN -OHIO 


ARMCO 


INGOT  IRON 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


The  Parson’s  one  and  only  grandchild 
is  visiting  him — 'George  Junior's  child. 
There  is  complaint  in  the  house 
that  the  Parson  does  not  hold  this 
girl  enough  nor  bear  it  hither  and 
yon  held  aloft  in  his  arms  but  the  truth 
is  that  after  not  having  carried  children 
for  about  some  20  years  it  does  not  seem 
to  come  so  natural  to  him.  George  Junior 
and  his  wife  arrived  about  a  week  ago 
and  will  leave  again  for  Minnesota  about 
the  middle  of  August  —  this  now  the 
eighth.  It  was  a  good  1.600-mile  trip 
and  with  a  baby,  11  months  old,  they 
could  not  make  it  as  they  did  last  time 
but  at  that  they  were  only  five  days  on 
the  road.  He  has  so  much  going  about 
to  do  out  there  that  he  gets  a  new  Ford 
car  every  six  months,  paying  just  $100 
and  the  car  he  has.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  far  he  has  run  the  car  he  has. 
Thus  he  has  never  to  give  car  repair  or 
tire  trouble  a  thought.  Pie  is  taking  one 
service  for  the  Parson  while  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  this,  and  this  morning  he  took  the 
service  and  preached  where  he  went  to 
church  literally  as  a  baby  and  his  mother 
sang  once  among  the  folks  she  first 
trained  for  a  choir  more  than  30  years 
ago.  She  vested  again  in  the  room  the 
Parson  had  built  on  the  church  for  a 
choir  the  first  church  he  ever  had — and 
she  marched  again  through  the  doors  the 
Parson  had  cut  through  the  side  of  that 
church  building.  For  though  the  Parson 
has  had  various  churches,  (he  had  the 
first  one  ten  years)  he  has  lived  within 
two  miles  of  the  same  place  for  over  40 
years.  Next  Sunday  at  the  Old  Plome 
Day  down  in  one  of  the  country  churches 
where  he  was  ordained  five  years  ago, 
George  Jr.,  will  share  the  speaking  and 
preaching  with  his  father.  The  first  the 
Parson  remembers  of  his  going  down  to 
that  church  was  a  bitter  cold  late  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Fall.  We  had  a  horse  for 
the  20  miles  and  George  was  four  years 
old  and  on  getting  home  next  day  he  said 
to  his  mother.  “Mama,  we  went  on  that 
longest  road.” 

The  Country.  —  George  likes  his 
parishes  out  there  and  he  likes  the  people 
out  there  and  his  bishop  is  lovely  to  him 
but  he  does  not  get  used  to  the  country. 
He  misses  the  hills  and  the  trees,  the 
running  brooks  and  the  sparkling  spring 
water  and  as  he  sits  outside  and  looks 
at  the  shrubbery  and  the  trees  and  the 
lily  pool  and  the  swimming  pond,  the 
Parson  can  see  that  he  longs  for  Old 
New  England.  The  Parson  certainly 
never  saw  this  country  round  about  look 
better  than  it  does  now.  It  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  wonderful  year  for  crops.  It  looks 
like  an  enormous  yield  of  potatoes.  There 
was  a  bumper  hay  crop  and  a  splendid 
second  crop.  How  the  Parson’s  cows  lick 
up  that  nightly  feed  of  Alfalfa  rowen. 
We  had  had  one  shower  (that,  a  good 
one)  in  over  three  weeks  and  things  were 
getting  dry  but  today  we  had  a  lovely 
rain  that  must  have  soaked  down  into 
the  corn  hills  and  tomorrow  we  will  try 
to  seed  down  an  acre  in  the  corn.  We 
will  sow  mostly  Alfalfa  as  the  ground  is 
high  and  dry  and  its  feet  will  never  stay 
wet  any  length  of  time. 

Charles  a  Camping.  —  Charles  has 
had  a  great  time  getting  off  on  a  cafping 
trip — up  in  the  Adirondacks  somewhere. 
He  has  gone  with  two  other  fellows. 
They  will  be  gone  a  couple  of  weeks.  One 
of  the  fellows  took  his  car  and  they 
hooked  a  two-wheeled  trailer  of  the 
Parson’s  on  behind.  He  took  a  good  big 
piece  of  salt  pork  and  a  liberal  cut  of 
bacon  (for  we  have  plenty  of  both  yet) 
and  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  much  other 


stuff.  The  Parson  showed  interest  and 
helped  them  get  off  all  he  could.  He  re¬ 
membered  the  days  of  his  boyhood  when 
it  meant  so  much  to  him  to  go  camping 
down  by  the  brook  in  the  pasture  and 
worked  all  day  on  the  farm  and  pretty 
much  all  night  making  dams  for  swim¬ 
ming  which  every  shower  that  came 
along  washed  completely  away.  Pie  seems 
from  what  we  hear  to  take  great  joy  an 
spend  much  of  his  time  canoeing  up 
there,  He  is  quite  an  expert  swimmer 
(with  a  swimming  hole  in  his  backyard) 
and  so  the  Parson  is  not  concerned.  The 
Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson  hope  to  get  off 
a  bit  a  little  later.  The  Bishop,  out  of 
some  funds,  sent  the  Parson  some  where- 
Avith-all  the  other  day  with  very  strong 
advice  that  he  and  Mrs.  Parson  close  up 
shop  and  beat  it  for  a  while. 

Old  Time  Haycocks.  —  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  old  time  cocking  of  hay?  The 
Parson  thinks  it  might  well  come  back 
again.  In  the  very  early  part  of  the  hay¬ 
ing  season  this  year,  the  very  time  when 
all  the  experts  holler  about  cutting  hay 
early  and  how  early  cut  timothy  is  just 
as  good  for  milk  as  clover  or  Alfalfa 
there  were  a  couple  of  days  of  perfect 
weather  and  then  came  on  an  even  whole 
week  of  rainy  cloudy  weather.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  hay  could  have  been  cocked 
up  the  night  before  the  weeks  rain  rain 
and  it  looked  just  like  rain.  One  old 
timer  the  Parson  knows  did  this  and 
saved  his  best  hay.  One  farm  the  Parson 
knows  of  lost  20  tons  of  finest  qualilty — 
some  they  cut  up  for  bedding  and  a  lot 
they  dumped  down  by  the  stone  wall  to 
rot.  So  step  out  after  supper  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  and  cock  up  that  hay  as 
theParson  did  his  rowen  the  other  night 
and  slept  with  peace  of  mind  when  he 
heard  it  pouring  just  as  he  got  into  bed. 

One  Way.  —  Now  if  a  minister  feels 
that  he  is  short  on  heavy  ideas  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  church  in  his  car  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  try  to  lay  hold  of  some. 
George  was  telling  how  one  day  he  was 
headed  for  a  parish  about  three  miles 
away  and  he  happened  to  turn  his  ear 
radio  on  as  he  started.  He  soon  found 
he  was  getting  a  talk  being  given  by 
someone  in  the  church  on  England  where 
George  Washington's  father  preached.  It 
was  a  wonderful  talk,  full  of  fine  thought 
and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  walked 
into  church,  told  them  all  about  it  and 
had  plenty  of  fine  stuff  for  them.  This 
is  Tuesday  evening  that  the  Parson  is 
finishing  this  letter.  Today  we  went  over 
to  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  had 
a  picnic  dinner  with  George's  Bishop. 
He  certainly  is  a  wonderfully  fine,  folksy 
man  really  seems  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  George  and  his  work.  He  came  from 
Connecticut  and  is  on  here  for  a  month 
staying  with  his  mother  and  preaching 
Sundays  at  St.  Thomas,  New  York. 

The  Bundle  of  Life.  —  The  Parson 
was  reading  over  in  the  book  of  Samuel 
the  other  day  and  he  came  across  a  won¬ 
derful  speech  that  a  woman  made  and  in 
trying  to  appease  the  wrath  of  a  great 
king,  she  said,  in  foretelling  his  future 
success  “But  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall 
be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the 
Lord  thy  God.”  So  we  all  have  our 
bundle  of  life  —  the  teacher  with  her 
scholars,  the  minister  with  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  the  merchant  with  his  customers,  the 
farmer  with  his  neighbors,  etc,  and  the 
greatest  wish  for  good  for  all  is  that  in 
this  bundle  of  life,  God  should  be  bound, 
found,  wound,  and  tied  to  influence  and 
uplift  and  to  stay  there  forever. 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 


Master  David  U.  Coivden  of  Elm  Place  Farm,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  with  his  yoke  of 

Registered  Jersey  hull  calves. 


WEED  BULL  CHAINS 
HAVE  DOUBLED  THE 
USEFULNESS  OF 
OUR  TRACTOR  dii 


•  “With  these  Weed  Bull  Farm  Tractor 
Chains,”  says  M.  E.  Schram  of  Sauk 
County,  Wisconsin,  “we  can  use  our 
tractor  on  days  when  other  farmers  are 
waiting  for  the  soil  to  dry  out.  We  can 
work  more  hours  a  day,  and  we  lose  less 
time  after  a  heavy  rain.  Also,  we  cover 
more  ground  hour  after  hour  because  of 
better  traction.  I’m  not  going  to  take 
these  chains  off  until  they  wear  out.  The 
way  they  look  after  five  months,  they 
will  last  a  long  time.” 


•  Rubber-tired  tractors  equipped  with 
WEED  Bull  Farm  Tractor  Chains  won’t 
spin  or  slide-slip  in  mud  or  gumbo.  The 
strong,  hardened  steel  spiral  twist  links 
grip  like  a  bull  dog  but  do  not  dig  in.  As 
one  cross  chain  releases  its  grip,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  takes  hold,  giving  constant, 
uniform  traction.  The  links  roll  as  the 
tire  revolves,  throwing  off  excess  mud 
and  preventing  the  tire  from  spinning 
mside  the  chain.  One  man  can  put  on 
WEED  Bull  Farm  Tractor  Chains  and 
no  adjusters  are  necessary. 

Send  for  interesting  facts  on  tractor 
chains  and  other  chains  that  save  money 
on  the  farm.  Use  the  coupon. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  .CONNECTICUT  « 

Qh,  ‘Z/cruA, 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Please  send  me  further  information  about 

□  Weed  Bull  Farm  Tractor  Chains  □  Truck 
Chains  □  Passenger  Car  Chains  □  Log  Chains 

□  Other  Chains  that  save  money  on  the  farm. 

Name . 

Addreaa . 

City . State . 
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Qht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


St  Augustine  Agricultural  School  Trinidad 


The  soil,  fairly  typical  of  the  Islands, 
is  a  rather  heavy  silt,  very  slightly  acid, 
so  that  lime  is  only  necessary  every  six 
years.  It  is  damp  most  of  the  year,  so 
that  irrigation  ditches  have  been  provided 
to  carry  off  surplus  water.  Such  crops  as 
tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  Cotton  are 
hilled  and  ditched  between  rows  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  them  dry.  As  three  crop  ro¬ 
tations  per  year  are  usual,  plowing  must 
be  done  at  almost  every  season  and  this 
becomes  at  times  a  sticky  operation.  The 
plow  is  a  rather  light  implement  on  four 
wheels  and  drawn  by  four  zebra  oxen 
with  one  darky  at  the  plow  and  another 
with  the  animals.  The  darkies  are  paid 
about  50  cents  a  day. 

In  order  to  open  the  soil  and  provide 
crop  food  a  considerable  amount  of 
mulching  is  resorted  to.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  and  economical  mulch  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  corn  crop  which  is  dried, 
fodder  and  all,  and  then  cut  fine  in  a 
silage  machine.  This  chopped  corn  is 
then  piled  up  damp  and  in  a  very  few 
months  becomes  quite  rotted  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate  and  is  ready  to  be  spread 
on  the  fields  and  plowed  under.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  to  provide  very  simple 
methods  for  adoption  by  farmers  who 
may  be  so  far  back  in  the  wild  country 
districts  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  them 
to  get  commercial  fertilizer.  So  much  of 
the  colonial  farm  land  has  been  worn 
out  by  natives  repeating  their  crops  year 
after  year,  without  understanding  the 
need  for  adding  nitrogen  and  other  food, 
that  the  government  is  trying  to  carry  on 
an  educational  campaign 
to  correct  the  tendency. 

A  good  deal  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  at  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  has  been  spent  on 
cover  crops.  We  saw 
about  20  varieties  of 
legumes  planted  in  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  includ¬ 
ing  various  peas,  beans 
and  hemps.  Clovers  and 
grains  are  of  course  im¬ 
possible  to  grow  in  such 
a  damp  climate  as  these 
tropical  islands  where  the 
rainfall  averages  from  70 
to  90  inches  per  year 
on  the  low-lying  flats 
along  the  coast  with  as 
much  as  900  and  400 
inches  on  the  volcanic 
hills  of  the  interior  — 
from  which  the  water 
pours  down  in  streams 
and  is  stored  for  irriga¬ 
tion  and  other  uses.  The  Sunn  Hemp 
is  considered  the  most  satisfactory 
cover  crop  for  the  district.  It  grows 
as  high  as  eight  feet  with  a  yellow 
flower  if  grown  for  seed  but  is  cut  down 
and  plowed  under  when  much  younger 
and  shorter  if  used  for  green  manure.  The 
Sword  bean  and  Bengal  bean  are  both 
thought  highly  of.  They  resemble  the 
cowT  pea  but  give  a  much  heavier  growth 
in  tropical  surroundings. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  in  va¬ 
rious  experimental  forms.  Their  use, 
however,  is  not  economical  on  account 
of  the  unusually  severe  leaching  process 
that  results  from  the  heavy  annual  rain¬ 
fall.  Small  compressed  blocks  of  com¬ 
mercial  ingredients  are,  however,  being 
experimented  with.  These  are  planted  at 
intervals  so  that  several  plants  may  root 
toward  them,  and  considerable  waste 
from  leaching  is  overcome.  Molasses, 
which  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  is  easy  to  obtain  from  the 
waste  in  the  sugar  refineries  that  are 
numerous  among  the  islands  is  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with  not  only  for  its  food 
values  to  the  crop  but  also  as  a  deterrent 
to  weed  growth  which  is  very  heavy  in 
this  damp  climate  and  difficult  to  control 
by  cultivation.  On  several  experimental 
crops  of  sweet  potatoes  the  molasses  lias 
been  spread  on  the  ground  shortly  after 
the  crop  had  sprouted  and  has  shown  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Liquid  manure  has  also 
been  tried  in  various  ways.  The  irriga¬ 
tion  reservoir  was  located  below  the  ox 
sheds  with  the  intention  of  permitting  the 
urine  and  other  seepage  to  drain  into  the 
reservoir,  but  this  proved  uneconomical 
so  that  the  liquids  are  now  used  to  wet 
the  corn  mulch  before  it  is  spread  on  the 
fields. 

The  most  important  crop  of  the  West 
Indies  is  sugar.  Then  come  caco,  ba¬ 
nanas  and  sea  island  cotton.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  crops  is  more  or  less 


standardized  and  special  agricultural  sta¬ 
tions  are  located  by  the  government 
throughout  the  islands  for  growing  young 
plants  and  experimenting  with  new  va¬ 
rieties. 


The  following  table  shows  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tons  per  year  of  the  principal 
crops  in  the  various  islands  for  1934 : 


Island  Tons — 

Sugar 

Cacao 

Cotton 

Cuba  . 

2,280,000 

547 

.  •  ■ 

Puerto  Rico . 

994.000 

... 

Santo  Dominica  . . 

370.000 

19,511 

.  .  . 

British  Guiana  . . . 

141,950 

... 

... 

Trinidad  . 

105,000 

22,906 

,  ,  , 

Barbados  . 

111,447 

.  .  • 

35 

Montserrat  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

180 

Jamaica  . 

72.600 

1.071 

,  ,  . 

Martinique  . 

234,700 

47,000 

... 

St.  A'incent  . 

.  .  • 

72 

Guadeloupe  . 

37,000 

.  .  . 

•  .  . 

Antigua  . 

20,500 

•  •  • 

10 

St.  Kitts  . 

28,320 

.  .  • 

39 

St.  Lucia  . 

1,570 

303 

.  .  . 

A'irgin  Islands  . . . 

4,700 

.  .  . 

Grenada  . 

.  .  . 

4.507 

.  .  • 

Dominica  . 

... 

159 

... 

Nevis  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

50 

The  sugar  canes  are  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  mature  canes.  These  take 
from  12  to  IS  months  to  mature.  They 
are  then  cut  down,  trimmed  and  brought 
to  the  factory  where  they  are  carried  on 
a  system  of  conveyors  and  crushed  in  a 
roller  mill.  The  crushed  cane  is  re¬ 
moved  to  furnaces  specially  equipped  to 
burn  the  waste  “megass,”  as  it  is  called, 
without  the  need  for  drying  it  in  the  sun. 
The  juice  is  treated  with  lime  to  remove 
impurities  and  then  boiled  in  order  to 
thicken  it.  The  syrup  is  then  transferred 
to  a  pan  in  which  it  boils  at  low  pressure 
until  it  granulates  when  it  is  again  re¬ 


moved  into  large  perforated  drums  which 
revolve  at  high  speed  thus  removing  the 
molasses  from  the  sugar  by  centrifugal 
force. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  only  responsi¬ 
ble  for  introducing  sugar  into  the  West 
Indies  but  also  cocoa  or  cacao  as  it  is 
called  locally.  The  plant  is  native  to 
South  America  and  is  an  evergreen  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  30  feet  high  with  leaves  as  long 
as  20  inches.  The  fruit  which  is  born  at 
all  seasons  is  a  wide  pod  up  to  nine 
inches  long.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  at 
five  years  of  age,  reach  maximum  crops 
at  12  years,  and  from  then  on  will  bear 
indefinitely.  In  processing  the  rijie  pods 
are  gathered  and  opened  and  the  beans 
which  they  contain  are  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  along  with  the  pulp  which 
covers  them,  until  they  are  quite  dry, 
when  they  are  shipped  in  bags. 

The  Jamaica  banana  which  has  become 
standard  for  shipment  is  the  Gros  Michel. 
The  St.  Augustine  Station  at  Trinidad  is 
working  on  hybrids  derived  from  this  va¬ 
riety  but  as  yet  these  are  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  The  tree  which  is  well 
known  from  illustrations  of  tropical  fo¬ 
liage  looks  like  a  big  palm  Avith  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  the  fronds  are  more  solid 
looking  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
torn  or  shredded.  It  is  cultivated  from 
suckers  Avhicli  grow  from  the  roots  when 
the  tree  is  cut  down  after  each  crop  that 
is  gathered.  TAvelve  months  after  the 
suckers  start  the  tree  has  developed  its 
fruit  ready  for  harvest.  Each  tree  bears 
only  one  bunch  of  fruit,  which  grows  up 
and  not  doAvn  as  is  often  supposed,  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  bunch  containing  from  135  to 
180  fruit  and  weighs  from  40  to  60 
pounds.  The  fruit  is  cut  Avhen  it  is  green 
and  about  three-quarters  full  size. 

All  cotton  belongs  to  the  mallow  fami¬ 
ly.  The  variety  grown  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  is  called  sea  island  cotton  (Cossyp- 
ium  Barbadense)  and  has  a  longer  fiber 


than  the  American  or  upland  cotton 
(Gossypium  Herbaceum)  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  grown  in  our  Southern  States  in  a 
rather  light  and  not  very  scientifically  en¬ 
riched  soil  which  Avould  not  be  heavy  or 
rich  enough  to  grow  the  sea  island  va¬ 
riety.  The  experimental  plots  at  St. 
Augustine  are  laid  out  with  each  toav  of 
plants  hilled  up  and  irrigation  ditches  be¬ 
tween,  as  it  is  best  to  avoid  a  SAvampy 
condition  although  this  practice  is  not  al¬ 
ways  folloAved  by  the  poorer  farmers 
among  the  islands.  A  century  ago  the 
West  Indies  were  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  for  the  English  cotton  mills  until 
our  Southeni  States  Avere  able  to  under¬ 
sell  the  island  planters  and  break  up 
their  business  until  the  crop  failure  of 
1901  which  created  a  shortage  and  in¬ 
duced  the  Manchester  Cotton  Growing 
Association  to  encourage  the  West  In¬ 
dian  farmers  to  start  production  once 
more  Avith  the  result  that  with  the  aid  of 
government  experimental  stations  they 
learned  to  groAV  the  sea  island  variety 
which  commands  a  much  higher  price 
than  the  American  product. 

Balata  is  a  gutta-percha  like  substance 
tapped  from  a  forest  tree  known  as  the 
bullet  (Mimuseps  globosa).  It  is  used 
for  insulating  purposes  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  belting,  boots  and  shoes. 
It  is  not  a  native  of  the  islands  but  of 
the  higher  land  in  the  Province  of  British 
Guiana  Avhere  it  is  harvested.  All  at¬ 


tempts  to  groAV  East  Indian  nibber  trees 
on  the  Caribbean  have  proved  a  failure. 

Arrowi’oot  is  a  principle  crop  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  canna  and  is  groAvn 
like  beets  or  turnips.  When  harvested 
the  root  resembles  a  large  salsify  fonned 
of  a  series  of  ring-like  bands.  The  plant, 
Avlien  harvested,  is  reduced  to  pulp  in  a 
mill  after  which  it  is  Avashed  and  the 
powder  for  Avhicli  it  is  valuable  settles 
to  the  bottom. 

The  nutmeg  industry  is  principally 
identified  Avith  the  island  of  Grenada. 
The  trees  (Myristica  Fragrans)  are 
grown  from  seed  and  begin  to  bear  in 
about  five  yeai-s.  At  this  time  the  trees 
are  transplanted  in  roAvs  15  to  30  feet 
apart ;  alternating  males  and  females. 
They  require  little  cultivation  as  Aveeds 
Avill  not  grow  beneath  their  heavy  shade. 
The  nutmegs  may  average  5,000  on  a  full 
grown  tree.  When  gathered  they  are  cov- 
ered  Avith  a  scarlet  lace  like  substance 
Avhich  becomes  mace,  a  commercial  spice. 
The  nuts  are  then  dried  and  the  shells 
removed  before  shipment. 

Limes  and  lime  juice  are  a  commercial 
crop  of  considerable  value  among  the  Is¬ 
lands  as  are  sour  oranges.  Lemons  are 
not  groAvn  but  grapefruit  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  among  the  most 
up-to-date  agriculturists  in  Dominica, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  seA'eral  other  is¬ 
lands.  The  prqblem  of  the  deadly  fly 
which  created  such  havoc  among  the 
Florida  groAvers  for  many  years  until  it 
Avas  finally  eliminated  at  the  cost  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  is  not  as  yet  serious  on 
the  islands.  The  leading  problem  seems 
to  be  to  find  the  variety  suitable  for 
producing  the  best  results  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  soil  conditions.  Experimental 
work  at  St.  Augustine  is  confined  to 
“Marsh,”  a  variety  of  thick-skinned  fruit 
which  is  not  perhaps  of  the  best  flavor 
although  quite  free  from  seeds. 
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Vegetables  and  fruits  grown  for  local 
consumption  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
difficult  to  list  them  all.  Almost  every 
native  cabin  has  bread-fruit  and  bananas 
growing  in  its  dooryard,  and  cocoanut 
palms  are  everyAvhere  as  Avell  as  the 
pawpaAv  and  mango.  None  of  these  seem 
to  require  any  particular  cultivation  and 
the  only  art  practiced  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all — the  art  of  patience.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  West  Indies  Islands  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  develop  it  very 
far  since  most  of  the  native  crops  are 
falling  into  the  laps  of  proprietors  at  all 
seasons.  At  the  St.  Augustine  Station 
experiments  are  being  made  Avith  toma¬ 
toes,  caulifloAver  and  SAveet  potatoes  Avith 
varying  degrees  of  success.  p.  c.  p. 


Farm  Notes  from  the  North 
Country 

I  haATe  just  been  thinking  over  the 
Summer  happenings.  In  .Tune,  we  sheared 
the  sheep  and  what  a  noise  they  made. 
We  have  only  nine  sheep  but  most  of 
them  hatre  tAvo  lambs  and,  as  the  young 
ones  were  put  outside  the  pen  and  the 
mothers  released  only  after  their  fleece 
of  aa’ooI  AAras  shorn  from  them,  there  was 
great  bleating.  Even  when  the  mother 
sheep  came  out  into  the  yard  she  looked 
so  different  that  her  oavii  offspring  did 
not  recognize  her.  We  have  one  black 
lamb  this  year  that  looks  so  odd  that 
none  of  the  sheep,  except 
his  mother,  liked  him  at 
first. 

We  planted  two  long 
roAvs  of  gladioli  rather 
late,  but  I  may  have 
flowers  after  my  neigh¬ 
bor's  are  gone.  We  also 
set  out  75  tomato  plants. 
Bonny  Best  and  Ponder- 
osa.  Everything  is  late 
but  Ave  hope  the  frost  will 
not  come  too  early. 

Well  school  was  out, 
examinations  over  and 
teachers,  pupils  and  par¬ 
ents  joined  in  a  picnic 
with  sports,  a  good  din¬ 
ner  and  a  general  good 
time.  Graduation  invi¬ 
tations  from  the  high 
school  boys  and  girls 
made  us  thoughtful.  It  is 
to  them  a  very  important 
time  in  their  lives,  the 
climax  of  four  years  of 
hard  study.  My  con¬ 
gratulations  are  always 
hearty  and  sincere  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
completes  the  high  school  course. 

%te  June  was  a  joyful  and  busy 
time,  all  nature  clothed  in  beautiful  green 
and  the  air  full  of  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers;  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
days  fit  for  either  work  or  play.  The 
things  grew  fast,  Aveed  included,  and  Ave 
had  to  keep  busy  Avith  hoe  and  culti- 
vator.  StraAvberries  Avere  .picked  every 
day,  the  biggest  picking  being  18  quarts, 
so  Bobert  and  Dad  did  that  and  I  hulled, 
made  shortcake,  jam,  preserves,  etc.  We 
sold  some. 

Sunday  came,  Avith  church  at  10  o’clock 
as  this  lets  us  get  home  before  the  heat 
of  the  noon  day.  We  listened  to  a  native 
son  who  has  preached  in  many  promi- 
nent  churches  of  the  State  and  who 
seemed  glad  to  occupy  the  home  pulpit. 

One  night  the  men  of  the  community 
put  on  a  minstrel  sIioav  in  the  church  par¬ 
lors.  There  Avas  a  good  deal  of  mystery 
and  laughter  along  with  much  rehearsing, 
so  that  a  good  audience  Avas  present  when 
the  curtain  was  drawn.  Such  a  liberal 
amount  of  make-up  Avas  used  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Avomen  to  recognize  hus¬ 
bands  and  sons  in  the  coal-black  men  and 
women  on  the  stage.  The  play  was  in  the 
form  of  a  Negro  trial  and  the  prisoner, 
accused  of  “pilferatin”  seven  dozen 
doughnuts,  Avas  brought  in  with  a  huge 
ball  and  chain  on  his  leg.  The  judge, 
lawyers  and  jury  Avere  in  a  merry  mood, 
often  stopping  the  trial  for  a  song  or 
other  music.  Finally  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and  asked  that  the 
prisoner  be  acquitted.  The  prisoner  did 
not  understand  and  asked,  “Does  that 
mean  I  has  to  give  back  the  doughnuts?” 
Then  it  Avas  all  over  but  the  Avashing  up 
and  that  caused  more  merriment.  Cold 
cream  rubbed  into  the  pores  before  the 
burnt  cork  made  it  easy  along  Avith 
plenty  of  soap  and  Avater.  Everyone 
seemed  in  high  good  humor,  the  Avomen 
serving  a  lunch  at  the  close  of  the  shoAv. 
The  zest  with  Avliieh  the  program  was 
presented  showed  that  the  country  men 
can  “cut  loose”  and  do  something  besides 
farm  Avork.  inis.  Charles  mc  Arthur. 

St.  LaAvrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  T. 

Inyleheart  Farms.  Louis  I.  Ingleheart,  owner,  twelve  miles  south  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  breeders  of  most  desirable 
strains  of  Shorthorn  cattle  known  to  the  breed,  outstanding  in  type,  quality  and  pedigree.  Above  cattle  grazing 
in  full  bloom  Alfalfa  pasture,  oak  tree  in  the  center,  barley  field  at  the  extreme  left  in  rear. 
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FILLS  SILOS 


CHOPS  HAY 


First  of  all,  the  “4-in-l”  Papec  is 
the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  It’s 
a  bigger,  heavier,  easier  -  to  -  run 
machine,  guaranteed  to  cut  and 
elevate  more  silage  on  less  power, 
also  to  give  you  more 
years  of  dependable 

1  service  than  other  cut¬ 

ters  costing  more  money.  The  size 
shown  handles  up  to  20  tons  of 
silage  per  hour.  No  one  needed  at 
the  feed  table.  With  a  “4-in-l” 
Papec,  you  are  sure  of  fast,  trouble- 

- —  free  silo  filling  at  the 

lowest  possible  cost. 
Then  in  addition,  with¬ 
out  change  or  attachment,  the 
“4-in-l.”  Papec  chops  and  stores 
hay  faster,  easier  and  cheaper  than 
whole  hay  can  be  put  away.  Doubles 
hay  barn  capacity.  Makes  weather- 

_ _  proof  stacks.  Also  cuts 

straw,  shreds  fodder 
and  makes  the  new  mo¬ 
lasses-hay  silage.  Built  in  3  models. 
If  you  prefer  the  standard  Papec 
Ensilage  Cutter,  you  have  5  models 
to  choose  from.  Bear  in  mind  that 
a  Papec,  with  its  guarantee  of  larger 

1  capacity  and  longer  life, 
K  tually  costs  less  than 
most  other  cutters  of 
equal  size  and  weight.  Buy  now  be¬ 
fore  prices  advance.  See  your  dealer 
or  send  postal  for  free  cat¬ 
alog.  Papec  Machine  Co., 

108  East  Main  St., 

Shortsville,  N,  Y.  7  /X  *! 


CUTS  STRAW 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Horticultural  Gossip 

======  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ~ 


Growers  of  sour  cherries  have  had  a 
good  year  in  Western  New  York.  Prices 
have  ranged  from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  of 
picked  fruit,  some  including  an  additional 
payment  of  $2  a  ton  for  delivery  to  the 
packing  plant.  Pickers  payments  have 
been  between  %  and  1  cent  a  pound. 
The  fruit  has  been  large  and  of  excellent 
quality  so  that  both  packers  and  consum¬ 
ers  are  pleased  with  the  product.  Most 
orchards  have  picked  10  percent  more 
fruit  than  originally  estimated. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  a  straw  in  the  wind  or  is  it  just 
coincidence  that  three  fruit-growers  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in  Orleans 
County  in  Western  New  York  are  grow¬ 
ing  their  own  nursery  trees?  One  has 
13.500  Mazzard  and  French  crab  seed¬ 
lings;  one  has  3,000;  and  the  third  has 
about  the  same.  At  first  thought  it  may 
seem  that  this  practice  will  react  against 
the  nursery  industry.  In  the  long  run  it 
will  probably  help  both  the  fruit  and  the 
nursery  interests — already  too  far  apart 
for  each  other’s  good — by  at  least  ac¬ 
quainting  the  fruit-grower  with  what 
the  nurseryman  must  face  in  raising  fruit 
trees.  It  will  also  quicken  the  nursery¬ 
man  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fruit-grow¬ 
er.  Horticulture  is  a  unit  and  any  signs 
that  may  bring  about  a  closer  working 
bond  are  to  be  welcomed. 

*  *  * 

Last  year’s  dry  season  showed  clearly 
the  benefit  from  not  cutting  the  lawn 
quite  so  close.  Lawns  which  were  closely 
clipped  were  brown  and  weak,  whereas 
those  which  were  clipped  at  about  1% 
to  2  inches  remained  slightly  green,  at 
least,  and  in  much  better  condition.  Per¬ 
haps  a  closely  clipped  lawn  does  look 
trimmer  and  neater,  yet  a  brown,  weak 
turf  is  far  from  attractive  in  midsummer. 
After  all,  it  stands  to  reason  that  grass 
cannot  develop  into  a  sturdy  turf  if  it  is 
continually  starved  by  having  its  leaves 
cut  off.  Isn’t  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
destroy  weeds?  A  few  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  middle  western  universities  there 
was  a  display  of  grass  growing  in  glass 
boxes,  cut  at  different  heights  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  intervals.  It  was  an  astonishing 
exhibit  to  many.  The  grass  which  was 
kept  closely  clipped,  like  a  lawn,  showed 
a  very  thin,  weak  root  development — in 
other  words  a  thin  turf  which  would 
stand  little  wear.  The  grass  which  was 
allotted  to  reach  114  to  2  inches  in  height 
before  being  cut  showed  a  thick,  substan¬ 
tial  turf.  And  so,  the  mowers  on  our 
place  are  set  at  114  inches — which  is  the 
highest  that  they  can  be  set.  Not  only  is 
the  cutting  easier,  but  the  lawn  looks 
many  times  better. 

*  *  * 

Apricots  for  the  East?  Why  not?  Mr. 
Henderson  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  originator 
of  the  Henderson  apricot  has  had  a  splen¬ 
did  crop  on  the  original  tree,  and  some 
fine  fruit  on  young  trees  propagated  from 
it.  At  10  cents  a  pound  for  local  trade, 
the  apricot  suggests  possibilities.  And 
anyone  who  has  not  tried  apricot  jam 
made  from  eastern  apricots  has  a  treat  in 
store  for  him.  •. .  _ 

*  *  * 

The  Sodus  purple  raspberry  is  relative¬ 
ly  new  in  commercial  production  but  it 
has  "established  itself  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  doubt  as  one  of  the  leaders.  The 
canes  are  inclined  to  bend  under  the 
heavy  loads  that  they  carry,  but  a  low 
wire  strung  on  either  side  of  the  row  for 
support  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive. 
George  Vogt  at  Seneca  Castle  has  re¬ 
ported  some  phenomenal  yields.  The  sea¬ 
son  may  have  been  especially  favorable 
for  Sodus,  yet  anyone  who  saw  his  plan¬ 
tation  in  fruit  could  hardly  help  but  be 
impressed.  It  is  a  great  berry. 

»  *  * 

Among  other  modern  devices  advertised 
for  the  garden  is  rubber  cavity  tilling.  It 
consists  of  inter-locking  rubber  placed 
over  a  mastic  binder  with  which  the 
cavity  is  first  filled.  The  filling  is  said 
to  adapt  to  the  yielding  motion  of  the 
tree  and  to  thus  make  a  more  nearly 
natural  seal. 

*  *  * 

Garden  lighting  is  all  the  rage  these 
days.  Among  other  devices  seen  in  adver¬ 
tising  columns  is  the  illuminated  lily  pad 
which  is  a  good  likeness  of  a  natural  lily 
pad  as  to  size,  shape  and  color  and  which 
makes  “your  garden  pool  bewitehingly 
lovely  by  night  when  mysteriously  illu¬ 
minated,  from  under  water,  by  one  or 
more”  of  these  devices.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  lovely  effects  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  garden  by  proper  and  effective 
lighting. 


The  California  Cultivator  pictures  an 
X-ray  machine  used  in  California  to  de¬ 
tect  frosted  or  “dry”  oranges,  lemons  and 
grapefruit.  It  is  an  adaptation  from  the 
shoe  store  fluroscope  used  to  reveal 
crooked  bones  in  feet.  Damaged  fruit  is 
detected  through  a  leaded  glass  window 
as  it  passes  over  the  X-ray,  and  is  sent 
on  its  way  to  the  by-products  plant  by  a 
touch  of  a  lever.  A  machine  will  handle 
700  boxes  of  fruit  in  eight  hours.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  there  was  severe 
injury  to  citrus  fruits  in  some  sections  of 
California,  this  arrangement  wTas  a  tre¬ 
mendous  help  to  both  the  packer  and  to 
the  fruit-grower.  He  did  not  need  to 
sort  out  injured  fruit  from  un-in jureTl, 
and  further,  he  received  something  for 
the  injured  orange  fruit  since  it  can  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  orange  oil, 
citrus  pectin,  certain  classes  of  orange 
flavoring,  and  cattle  food.  A  lemon  adds 
citric  acid  to  the  list  given  above,  and 
this  finds  its  way  into  developers  used  in 
Hollywood  film  laboratories,  into  medi¬ 
cines,  and  into  other  products.  Surely, 
“It’s  an  ill-wind  that  blows  nobody 
good” — to  say  nothing  of  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  modern  civilization  that  this 
train  of  thought  might  easily  provoke. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  new  horticultural  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  in  various  States  is  highly 
significant.  The  State  of  Washington  is 
playing  with  an  apple  advertising  bill 
which  sets  up  an  11-man  commission  to 
supervise  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  cwt.  on 
apples  payable  when  shipped,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  used  to  finance  an  apple  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  Then  there  is  the 
“compulsory  fruit  release”  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  “No  shipments  of  fruit  can  be 
moved  from  the  district  in  which  it  is 
grown  until  a  release  is  granted,  and 
further,  that  no  retailer  can  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  apples  other  than  the  three 
recognized  grades  without  first  obtaining 
a  permit.” 

*  *  * 

Calhoun  County  in  Illinois  is  a  unique 
apple  section.  It  lies  just  above  St. 
Louis,  between  the  Illinois  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers,  comprising  164,000  acres. 
The  population  is  8,034,  living  on  1.139 
farms  of  which  756  have  some  orchard. 
Estimates  are  that  42.6  percent  of  the 
Illinois  apple  crop  is  produced  in  this 
small,  concentrated  area.  Jonathan  con¬ 
stitutes  about  40  percent  of  all  apple 
trees  in  the  section ;  Willow  Twig,  20 
percent ;  Winesap,  10  percent,  and  the 
balance  made  up  of  Grimes,'  Delicious, 
Golden  Delicious,  York,  Champion  and 
Rome.  The  past  15  years  has  seen  a  shift 
in  planting  towards  “Double  Red  Jona¬ 
than”  or  .Ton-Red.  “Double  Red  Wil¬ 
liams,”  Golden  Delicious.  Red  Rome  and 
Champion.  The  varieties  going  out  are 
Ben  Davis,  Huntsman,  Missing  Link  and 
Northern  Spy.  Those  who  know  this  par¬ 
ticular  section  could  tell  some  interesting 
stories  about  plantings,  orchard  manage¬ 
ment,  topography,  inhabitants,  and  mar¬ 
keting  practices.  A  few  titles  might  be 
“The  Apple  County  Without  a  Railroad” 
or  “Rolling  Down  to  Market.” 

=c  *  * 

Hudson  Valley  folks  will  be  interested 
in  a  letter  from  Japan  which  tells  about 
new  bud  sports  of  the  Jonathan  apple 
which  have  recently  appeared  there.  The 
Jonathan  apple  originated  just  back  of 
Kingston  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
near  Woodstock.  Apparently  it  has  trav¬ 
eled  a  long  way  from  the  place  of  its 
origin.  These  bud  sports  have  appeared 
as  single  branches  on  Jonathan  trees 
and  are  much  more  highly  colored,  the  re¬ 
port  says.  Is  it  possible  that  Japan  may 
repay  her  debt  to  America  for  the  Jona¬ 
than  apple  by  returning  a  promising  bud 
sport  of  that  variety? 

*  *  * 

Speaking  further  of  Japan  and  apple¬ 
growing  in  that  country,  a  correspondent 
tells  of  the  climate  in  his  section.  He 
reports,  “At  the  end  of  May,  apple  blos¬ 
soms  begin  to  open.  In  August  the  Fah¬ 
renheit  thermometer  registers  SO  to  85 
degrees.  Jack  Frost  comes  in  the  middle 
of  October.  It  begins  to  snow  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  and  the  snow  remains 
on  the  ground  a  little  until  the  end  of 
March.  We  have  many  rains  and  thick 
moisture  all  the  year  round.  Above  all, 
we  have  more  rains  late  in  the  Fall. 
There  are  deep  snows  and  severe  cold  in 
Winter.  The  common  Jonathan  is  har¬ 
vested  in  the  middle  of  October.”  Sounds 
like  good  apple  country,  doesn't  it? 


More  Power 
at  Lower  Cost 

FUEL  is  the  biggest  factor 
in  the  cost  of  running  a 
tractor.  Exclusive  John  Deere 
two-cylinder  engine  design 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
burn  the  money-saving  fuels 
such  as  distillate,  fuel  oils, 
and  furnace  oils  successfully 
and  efficiently.  You  save  on 
fuel  costs. 

Exclusive  two-cylinder  en¬ 
gine  design  gives  you  fewer, 
stronger,  heavier,  more  rugged 
parts  that  wear  better  and 
last  longer.  You  save  on  up¬ 
keep  costs. 

Exclusive  two-cylinder  en¬ 
gine  design  lets  you  inspect 
and  adjust  a  John  Deere  trac¬ 
tor  yourself.  You  save  on  ex¬ 
pensive  mechanical  help. 

A  straight-line  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  belt  pulley  right  on 
the  crankshaft,  put  more 
power  on  drawbar  and  belt. 
You  save  by  doing  more  work. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  a  demonstration,  or,  check 
the  coupon  below. 


JOHN  DEERE,  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Dept.  A-137. 

Send  illustrated  folders  on  the  tractors 
I  have  checked. 

□  General  Purpose  Tractors  (6  Models). 

□  New  Model  “G”  General  Purpose 

(3-plow). 

□  Models  “AO”  and  “BO”  (orchard). 

□  Models  “AR”  (medium)  and  “BR” 

(light)  Standard  Tread  Tractors. 

□  Model  “D”  3-4  plow,  Standard  Tread. 

Name . . . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D . 


Ot  tout A  GUIDE  for 


PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .Payne,H.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising;  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting-. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  seta 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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Autumn  Planting  of  Trees 


There  is  no  question  that  a  newly  dug 
tree  has  advantage  over  one  that  has  been 
longer  out  of  the  ground,  even  when  the 
latter  is  stored  under  the  best  conditions. 
An  important  point  in  favor  of  ordering 
nursery  stock  in  the  Autumn  in  that  one 
is  surer  to  get  the  varieties  desired  than 
later.  The  sooner  the  stock  is  ordered  the 
better. 

The  great  advantage  of  autumn  plant¬ 
ing  is  that  the  trees  are  ready  in  place 
to  start  growing  as  soon  as  Spring  opens. 
They  do  not  have  to  suffer  any  losses  of 
the  tiny  white  feeding  roots  or  the  small, 
fibrous  dark  colored  ones  from  which 
these  white  rootlets  are  most  rapidly 
developed.  Autumn-planted  trees  and 
other  woody  plants  have  time  to  callus- 
over  their  wounds  and  develop  new  white 
roots  long  before  Spring  planted  ones 
can  start;  whereas  Spring  dug  ones  lose 
some  of  these  small  members,  and  stored 
trees*  require  time  to  form  them.  Thus 
from  the  purely  physiological  standpoint, 
Fall  planting  is  preferable  to  planting  in 
the  Spring.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this 
statement  are  such  plants  as  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  strawberries  and  dew¬ 
berries  because  they  are  likely  to  be 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  by  frost  during 
the  first  Winter. 

Another  reason  often  cited  in  favor  of 
Autumn  planting,  but  one  that  does  not 
always  apply,  is  that  Autumn  planting 
gets  just  that  amount  of  work  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Spring  rush.  On  many  farms 
there  is  even  more  rush  in  the  Autumn 
than  in  the  Spring,  so  at  first  blush  there 
might  seem  no  good  reason  for  consider¬ 
ing  even  Fall  ordering  of  the  stock.  No¬ 
tice  that  word  ordering.  Even  where 
Autumn  planting  is  out  of  the  question 
because  of  press  of  other  work  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  (for  the  first  reason 
given)  to  order  the  stock  for  Fall  de¬ 
livery — to  arrive  before  the  ground  nor¬ 
mally  freezes  so  it  may  be  heeled  in 
outdoors  for  the  Winter,  or  shortly  after 
Winter  sets  in  when  provision  is  to  be 
made  to  store  it  in  earth  or  sand  in  a 
cold,  frost-proof  cellar  or  other  moist 
storage.  It  will  then  be  on  hand  when 
favorable  conditions  for  planting  present 
themselves  in  the  Spring. 

One  Autumn  I  had  planned  planting 
about  a  thousand  trees  but  unfavorable 
weather  prevented  getting  the  land  in 
condition  so  the  trees  were  heeled  in  in 
the  field ;  a  neighbor  who  made  similar 
plans  stored  his  five  hundred  trees  in  the 
cellar  of  his  barn.  The  former  needed 
no  attention ;  the  latter  were  drenched 
occasionally  with  water ;  both  lots  did 
well  after  being  planted. 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  nursery¬ 
man  against  too  early  digging  or  rather 
the  purchaser  should  not  demand  delivery 
too  soon  and  thus  tempt  the  nurseryman 
to  dig  too  soon.  The  trees  should  be 
fully  ripe  before  being  dug;  that  is  they 
should  have  dropped  their  leaves  natural¬ 
ly.  When  the  purchaser  places  his  order 
for  Autumn  delivery  he  should  insist 
that  the  nurseryman  wait  until  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  and  should  specify  in 
so  many  words  that  the  leaves  must  not 
be  pulled  or  clipped  off.  Pulling  is  worse 
than  clipping,  both  are  bad  because  the 
plants  need  these  leaves  to  ripen  their 
tissues.  Unnatural  removal  makes  a 
wound  where  each  leaf  is  taken  away 


and  water  passes  out  of  the  plants  which 
suffer  in  consequence. 

One  instance  will  typefy  the  folly  of 
pulling  or  clipping.  A  nursery  filled  an 
order  for  several  score  of  peach  trees 
some  of  which  had  their  leaves  clipped 
off.  Planting  was  done  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber  when  the  trees  looked  equally  good, 
except  that  some  of  the  clipped  ones  had 
rather  immature  tips.  Every  tree  that 
was  fully  ripe  and  had  dropped  its  leaves 
naturally  passed  the  Winter  well ;  but 
every  clipped  tree  died !  And  this  is 
spite  of  extra  care  taken  in  planting 
these  latter. 

An  objection  sometimes  raised  against 
Autumn  planting  is  that  the  roots  have 
little  or  no  time  to  become  established 
before  Winter  sets  in  and  therefore  the 
trees  may  not  stand  Winter  conditions 
such  as  the  heaving  and  settling  of  the 
soil  due  to  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  especially  where  the  soil  is  heavy. 

The  first  of  these  objections  has  been 
proved  untrue,  though  the  surface  soil 
may  be  frozen  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
the  lower  layers  are  still  somewhat  warm, 
so  root  formation  starts  and  pi-oceeds 
until  much  later  than  is  xisually  believed. 
The  second  objection  may  be  met  by 
staking.  Mulching  the  trees  with  straw 
or  a  litter  in  which  mice  might  pass  the 
Winter,  being  highly  objectionable,  must 
he  discarded  as  a  possible  preventive  of 
heaving.  In  fact,  the  barer  the  surface 
of  such  material — especially  of  matted 
grass — the  better ;  for  mice  will  not  stay 
in  bare  ground.  To  offset  the  possible 
heaving  it  is  well  to  set  the  trees  two 
or  more  inches  deeper  than  would  be  the 
case  in  Spring,  to  lean  them  slightly  to¬ 
ward  the  prevailing  Winter  wind  and  to 
heap  and  firmly  pack  soil  ai’oxmd  the 
trunks. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  Spring 
planting  are  that  the  disadvantages  of 
Autumn  planting  just  sketched  are 
avoided  and  that  the  trees  have  a  full 
season  in  which  to  get  ready  for  the  first 
Winter  in  their  transplanted  quartei's. 
But  against  these  advantages  one  must 
weigh  the  possibilities  of  being  unable  to 
buy  the  varieties  desired  and  the  physio¬ 
logical  advantages  in  favor  of  Autumn 
planting. 

There  is  also  the  further  objection  to 
Spring  planting,  a  serious  one  in  many 
seasons,  namely,  delay  in  receipt  of  the 
stock,  or  delay  in  getting  it  planted. 
When  planting  is  to  he  done  in  the 
Spring,  it  should  be  started  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  he  worked. 

Heeling  in  is  so  simple  that  anybody 
may  succeed  with  it  even  the  first  time. 
For  outdoor  heeling  in  a  well  drained 
knoll,  preferably  where  the  soil  is  sandy 
should  be  chosen.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  dig  a  trench  deep  eixough  to  hold 
the  roots  when  the  trees  are  laid  on  their 
sides,  then,  after  taking  the  trees  out  of 
their  bundles  and  laying  them  down,  each 
variety  by  itself.  To  throw  earth  among 
aixd  over  the  roots  and  at  least  half  of 
the  trunks  and  pack  it  down  enough  to 
prevent  the  l'oots  from  becoming  exposed 
and  make  sure  that  there  is  no  litter, 
straw  or  other  material  in  which  mice 


might  pass  the  Winter  and  feed  upon 
the  trees. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  trench  ex¬ 
tend  from  East  to  West,  to  have  the 
North  side  vertical  and  the  South  side  a 
long  slope  for  thus  the  sun's  rays  will 
glance  off  the  ti’ee  tops  instead  of  strik¬ 
ing  them  directly.  To  make  sure  that  the 
labels  will  be  intact  in  Spring  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  replace  all  iron  wired  ones  with 
copper  wired  style  and  to  write  the 
names  with  a  grease  pencil  such  as  used 
for  marking  crockery  because  this  is  less 
affected  by  wet  or  contact  with  the  soil 
than  is  ink  or  ordinary  pencil. 

When  nursery  stock  is  to  be  stored  in 
a  building  precautions  against  mice  are 
even  more  necessary  than  in  outdoor 
heeling  in.  The  most  important  point  to 
observe  is  prevention  of  drying,  especially 
of  the  roots.  A  cool  cellar  free  from  frost 
is  the  best  place  and  sand  the  best 
material,  though  sandy  loam  free  from 
clods  and  stones  will  answer.  Chip  dirt, 
the  decayed  material  where  wood  has 
been  sawed  for  yeai-s  is  also  excellent  be¬ 
cause  it  is  both  light  and  retentive  of 
moisture. 

In  indoor  storing  it  is  not  necessary 
to  store  the  trees  on  their  sides  except 
where  the  air  is  likely  to  become  dry.  The 
ti’ees  should  be  examined  at  least  month¬ 
ly  and  water  applied  when  necessary, 
especially  toward  Spi*ing.  As  Spring 
approaches  the  storage  should  be  kept  as 
cold  as  possible  by  night  ventilation  and 
day  closing.  Mice  can  be  destroyed  by 
minced  sweet  potato  poisoned  with 
strychnine.  I  once  carried  over  three 
thousand  peach  and  apple  trees  in  just 
such  storage  quarters  without  losing  even 
one  tree.  M.  G.  kains. 


Then  and  Now 

I  drove  out  to  the  old  farm  where  I 
was  brought  up  and  where  I  spent  much 
the  greater  part  of  my  life.  Things  have 
changed  there  since  I  left.  We  had  a 
good  water  supply  from  a  spring  that 
was  never  known  to  fail,  although  in  a 
very  dry  season  it  sometimes  became 
pretty  low.  When  father  built  the  new 
house  he  set  it  where  he  supposed  water 
from  the  spring  would  run  into  the 
kitchen  sink,  hut  in  some  manner  the 
man  who  did  the  leveling  made  a  mis¬ 
take  and  the  water  would  not  quite  reach 
that  elevation.  The  result  was  that  a 
cistern  had  to  be  constructed  in  the  cellar 
and  the  water  pumped  up  for  house  use. 
Then  we  found  that  in  summer  (never 
could  quite  understand  that)  air  would 
occasionally  work  into  the  pipe  and  stop 
water  running.  It  required  a  force  or 
suction  pump  to  start  it  again.  We  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  had  trouble  in  that  way  in 
winter  but  can  hardly  understand  why. 

Well,  when  we  reached  the  farm  we 
found  what  we  expected  as  to  the  electric 
company  setting  poles  and  connecting 
electric  wiring  to  light  house  and  barns, 
hut  we  were  hardly  ready  to  expect  a 
water  pump  that  acted  automatically 
and  by  just  turning  a  faucet  water  came 
into  the  sink  equal  to  a  city  outfit.  That 
is  not  all.  Connection  has  been  made  so 
that  this  electric  pump  will  force  air  out 
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and  water  in  whenever  that  is  found  nec- 
essai'y.  Water  connection  is  made  to 
some  three  or  more  outlets  to  use  when¬ 
ever  needed,  and  further,  these  can  be 
cut  off  if  not  needed  or  in  cold  weather 
to  save  any  freeze  up. 

And  I  want  to  add  one  other  feature. 
A  long  tife  ago  water  was  forced  to  the 
old  house  on  the  hill  by  a  hydraulic  ram, 
and  even  after  we  moved  to  the  new 
house  and  found  that  water  would  not 
run  as  we  had  expected,  the  ram  was 
used.  After  a  time  in  the  early  days, 
father  constructed  a  “big  spring”  we 
called  it  at  a  little  lower  level  than  the 
two  feedei's  from  which  to  feed  the  ram. 
Then  sometime  later,  I  tried  the  expedi¬ 
ent  of  adding  pipe  and  trying  to  get  water 
from  this  “big  spring”  to  the  house  by 
elevating  the  wall  to  give  head.  It  didn’t 
work  for  the  water  would  soak  around 
rather  than  i*ise  in  the  spring.  Now  they 
can  attach  that  exti*a  pipe  and  let  the 
electric  current  pump  water  from  the 
“big  spring.”  h.  h.  L. 

Potato  Program  at  Vege¬ 
table  Convention 

The  Vegetable  Grower's’  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York,  December 
33-16. 

At  the  request  of  the  Empire  Potato 
Club,  the  New  .Tei-sey  State  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  Connecticut  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  and  several 
other  associations  having  a  membership 
which  includes  many  potato-growers,  an 
extraordinarily  good  potato  program  is 
being  arranged  with  addresses  by  the 
best  authorities  in  their  special  field  of 
activity.  Dr.  ,T.  A.  Chucka,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agi'onomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Maine  will  explain  the  results 
of  his  extensive  fertilizer  tests  with  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Maine,  pei'haps  the  most  com- 
prehensive  of  any  fertilizer  tests  being 
conducted  with  potatoes  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  Dii’ector 
of  Research  at  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  <T.,  will 
discuss  “Recent  Developments  in  the 
Conti'ol  of  Potato  Diseases.  Roy  Por¬ 
ter,  president  of  the  Empii'e  Potato  Club, 
at  Elba,  N.  Y.,  will  speak  on  “Practical 
Potato  Cultxire.”  One  marketiixg  phase 
of  the  potato  program  will  be  in  charge 
of  Andrew  .T.  Beck,  of  Washburn,  Me. 
lie  will  describe  the  exteixsive  Maine  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  A.  E.  Mercker,  of  the 
Potato  Section,  Washington,  D.  0.,  will 
discuss  latest  developments  in  the  field  of 
marketing  as  they  l'elate  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  potatoes. 

All  potato-growers  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  atteixd  this  meeting.  All  of  the 
papers  will  be  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Inc.,  and  nxenxbers  can 
secxxre  a  copy  of  this  report  (a  book  of 
300  pages)  for  50  cents  plus  mailing 
charges,  if  they  place  their  order  through 
their  local  association.  This  report,  in 
addition  to  containing  all  of  the  papers 
relating  to  potato  cultxire,  will  also  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  other  papers  which  are 
presented  at  the  convention. 

The  association  seerteary  is  H.  D. 
Brown,  123  West  New  England  Ave., 
Worthington,  Ohio. 


Power  Farming  in  the  Northwest 


A  two-row  potato  digger  at  work  on  a  Washington  farm.  Operation  of  the  eleva¬ 
tors  of  the  two-row  potato  diggers  is  by  power  taken  direct  from  the  tractor  engine. 
This  means  more  careful  control  of  speed  and  so  fewer  bruised  potatoes. 


Tractors  equipped  with  multi-row  tools  are  proving  big  aids  to  commercial  truck- 
crop  growers  in  increasing  their  incomes.  The  tractor  shown  is  used  chiefly  for 
planting  and  cultivating  work  on  a  small  but  successfully  operated  Oregon  farm. 
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The  Showy  Hibiscus.  —  Our  rose 
mallows  are  making  a  fine  show,  in  spite 
of  dry  weather.  Unfortunately  the  Jap- 
tuese  beetles  are  quite  devoted  to  them, 
so  it  is  always  possible  to  collect  a  lot 
of  the  insects  on  these  plants  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning,  before  they  are  flying 
actively.  However,  they  have  not  done 
serious  damage  as  yet,  and  the  fine 
flowers  as  large  as  a  teacup,  add  to  the 
garden  beauty.  We  have  the  ordinary 
pink,  and  the  white  with  red  eye,  but 
there  are  also  some  lovely  red  and  car¬ 
mine  shades.  New  giant  varieties  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  native  type, 
though  these  are  very  striking  growing 
wild  in  our  marshes.  This  plant,  known 
as  marsh  mallow  and  rose  mallow,  is 
Hibiscus  Mosclieutos,  its  native  range 
extending  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida 
and  Missouri.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  wild  flowers  along  the  tidal 
marshes  of  New  Jersey,  but  though  its 
natural  habitat  is  in  land  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  it  grows  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  too  dry.  There  must, 
however,  be  good  natural  drainage,  for 
though  its  native  soil  is  moist,  it  is  where 
there  is  under  drainage  into  the  marshes, 
and  is  not  sodden.  This  Hibiscus  may 
be  planted  in  Spring  or  Fall ;  set  in  a 
group,  the  individuals  two  feet  apart,  it 
may  be  made  a  feature  along  a  driveway, 
or  at  the  back  of  a  herbaceons  border. 
Unlike  some  of  our  other  tall  perennials, 
it  is  so  stout  and  bushy  that  it  does  not 
need  staking.  It  requires  full  sun,  for 
best  results.  Another  favorite  Hibiscus 
is  the  old  Rose  of  Sharon,  Hibiscus 
Syriacus  a  familiar  shrub  or  small  tree, 
sometimes  called  China  rose  or  Rose-of- 
China.  Unlike  the  preceding,  this  Hibis¬ 
cus  will  endure  a  dry  soil,  if  not  too 
sandy,  and  will  also  bear  partial  shade. 
Blooming  from  the  end  of  July  through 
August  and  early  September,  it  gives  us 
flowers  when  most  shrubs  are  over,  and 
its  upright  form  makes  it  very  desirable 
for  a  flowering  hedge.  There  are  both 
single  and  double  forms,  and  a  color 
range  varying  from  white  to  crimson. 
Among  them  we  like  the  single  white 
Wm.  II.  Smith,  the  double  white  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  and  the  double  Duchesse  de 
Brabant,  reddish  lilac.  Another  familiar 
variety  is  Totus  Albus,  a  large  pure 
white,  sometimes  listed  as  Snowstorm ; 
Lady  Stanley,  pale  pink,  single  or 
double ;  Puniceus,  double  red  are  also 
good.  Any  of  the  varieties  commonly 
listed  by  nurserymen  will  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory.  As  the  flowers  are  produced 
on  new  wood  pruning  should  be  done  in 
late  Winter  or  very  early  Spring.  This 
shrub  tolerates  severe  pruning,  and  if 
too  rampant  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year  may  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes.  The  old  growth  may  be  trimmed 
out  to  keep  a  desirable  shape.  To  train 
to  tree  form  all  shoots  except  one  should 
be  removed  at  the  base.  It  will  flower 
freely  in  spite  of  severe  pruning.  The 
double  forms  do  not  always  open  their 
flowers  well,  and  for  this  reason  the 
singles  may  be  preferred.  There  are  va- 
rities  with  variegated  foliage,  but  we 
care  little  for  them,  especially  as  they 
seem  to  have  a  habit  of  not  opening  their 
flowers.  The  natural  dark  green  foliage 
seems  to  us  more  desirable,  apart  from 
the  better  bloom.  More  gorgeous  than 
these  hardy  shrubs  and  perennials  are 
the  tropical  forms,  grown  in  the  North 
only  as  conservatory  plants,  or  for  bed¬ 
ding  in  Summer.  A  friend  from  Honolulu 
told  us  that  in  the  islands  they  grew  over 
50  varieties  of  Hibiscus.  We  saw  some 
varieties  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
last  year,  under  greenhouse  conditions ; 
the  flowers  were  double,  and  included 
yellow,  orange,  red  and  yellow  with  pink 
center.  No  doubt  they  will  prove  valuable 
out  of  doors  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  old  Chinese  Hibiscus  with 
scarlet  flowers  is  well  known  as  a  pot 
plant,  or  planted  out  during  the  Summer; 
there  are  several  horticultural  varieties, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  being  Peach- 
blow.  with  large  double  pink  flowers, 
shading  deeper  at  the  center.  We  still 
think  a  blooming  hedge  of  Rose  of  Sharon 
a  very  attractive  sight,  but  our  Hawaiian 
friend’s  description  of  the  tropical  Hibis¬ 
cus  planted  as  a  robust  hedge,  qovered 
with  huge  orange  or  scarlet  flowers,  put 
our  shrubs  completely  in  the  shade. 

Preparing  for  Perennials. — One  of 
our  friends  asks  what  she  should  do  with 
a  wornout  sandy  soil  where  she  has 
grown  perennials  with  varying  success, 
and  what  should  she  plant  for  perma¬ 
nent  effect.  An  old  wornout  soil,  natur¬ 
ally  sandy,  calls  for  plenty  of  humus,  and 
a  gardener  taking  a  long  view  would 
probably  advise  seeding  down  to  a  crop 
to  be  turned  under,  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  perennials.  But  nursery 


practice  is  not  always  possible  in  an 
ornamental  garden,  and  here  we  should 
begin  to  feed  the  soil  with  old  well- 
rotted  manure  and  bonemeal.  The  per¬ 
ennials  already  occupying  the  soil  should 
be  removed ;  if  the  work  will  extend  for 
some  time  before  they  are  replanted  they 
should  be  heeled  in,  so  that  the  roots  do 
not  suffer.  All  weeds  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  layer  of  manure  at  least 
two  inches  thick  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface,  with  the  addition  of  10 
pounds  of  bonemeal  for  each  100  square 
feet  of  surface.  The  ground  should  then 
be  spaded  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  turn¬ 
ing  the  manure  under  and  mixing  it  well 
with  the  soil.  Where  one  has  a  light  and 
hungry  soil  in  need  of  humus  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  save  fallen  leaves  and  similar 
materials,  providing  a  pit  or  heap  where 
it  may  be  composted,  avoiding  of  course 
any  refuse  that  may  carry  disease,  such 
as  rust-infected  hollyhocks.  Peat  moss 
is  a  desirable  mulch  for  such  a  soil  dur¬ 
ing  Summer,  as  it  keeps  the  surface  cool, 
holds  moisture,  and  adds  to  humus  con¬ 
tent.  After  the  bed  is  replanted  we 
should  give  a  late  Fall  mulch  of  old 
manure,  the  remnants  to  be  scratched 
into  the  surface  in  Spring.  As  for  choice 
of  perennials  even  a  light  sandy  soil  will 
be  satisfactory  for  most  of  those  common¬ 
ly  grown  if  humus  is  provided,  and  if 
water  can  be  applied  during  a  dry  period. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  peonies 
would  not  be  very  satisfactory,  for  they 
like  a  deep  rich  soil,  moist  but  well 
drained.  Some  years  ago  we  were  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts  and  were  much 
impressed  by  the  luxuriant  bloom  in  a 
perennial  garden  there.  Large  specimens 
of  monk’s  hood  (Aconitum)  were  covered 
with  rich  blue  flowers,  masses  of  Phlox, 
Shasta  daisies  and  Heleniums  made  a 
gorgeous  show.  The  soil  was  light,  but 
evidently  well  cared  for.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  make  such  a  show  of  monk’s- 
hood  as  we  saw  there,  in  full  sun,  but  as 
this  plant  likes  good  culture  and  liberal 
feeding,  we  judge  these  requirements  were 
fully  met. 

The  Brilliant  Butterfly  Weed.  — 
A  plant  recently  sent  us  for  name  was 
butterfly  weed  or  pleurisy  root,  one  of 
the  showiest  of  our  native  plants.  This 
belongs  to  the  milkweed  family,  its  bo¬ 
tanical  name  being  Asclepias  tuberosa. 
It  bears  flat-topped  clusters  of  erect 
orange-red  flowers,  which  are  followed 
by  curious  long  pods.  It  grows  from  18 
inches  to  2%  feet  tall,  and  is  a  desirable 
perennial  for  a  sunny,  rather  dry  loca¬ 
tion,  where  it  will  be  very  noticeable  in 
August.  It  bears  drought  well,  and  in  its 
wild  state  is  often  in  bloom  when  sur¬ 
rounding  plants  are  withered  and  dried. 
It  does  well  in  a  rockery,  a  well-drained 
soil  being  essential ;  in  a  heavy  retentive 
soil  it  may  not  survive  the  Winter.  The 
butterfly  weed  roots  very  deeply  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  transplant  a  wild  specimen, 
because  of  this  habit.  It  should  be  moved 
late  in  the  season,  when  growth  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  dug  carefully,  so  that  the  roots  j 
are  not  broken.  It  is  said  to  be  advis-  | 
able  to  place  sand  in  the  hole  prepared 
for  it,  so  as  to  insure  good  drainage. 

Midsummer  Weeds. — We  grow  weary 
of  pulling  out  crab-grass,  which  is  a  pest 
throughout  our  disrict.  In  the  flower 
garden  we  know  no  way  to  control  it  ex¬ 
cept  by  hand  weeding;  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  where  crops  are  grown  in  rows, 
a  paper  mulch  is  undoubtedly  helpful.  As 
this  grass  reproduces  both  by  seeds,  and 
by  rooting  at  the  lower  nodes  it  should 
be  pulled  out  entirely  before  .seed  forms. 
Crab  grass  is  a  great  nuisance  in  the 
lawn  where  it  forms  unsighty  brown 
patches  or  bare  places  in  late  Summer. 
Where  it  appears  freely  in  the  lawn  it 
is  advised  to  raise  it  with  a  rake  so  it 
can  be  mowed  close,  thus  preventing  seed 
formation,  but  hand-weeding  in  its  early 
stage  is  desirable.  If  the  lawn  receives 
a  good  dressing  of  fertilizer  in  late  Fall 
or  very  early  in  the  Spring  the  grass 
should  make  a  good  growth  before  the 
crab-grass  seeds  germinate.  A  well-fed 
lawn,  under  proper  conditions,  should  out¬ 
grow  weeds.  One  weed  that  troubled  us 
for  some  years  was  Galinsoga,  some¬ 
times  called  French  weed,  a  rather  mean¬ 
looking  plant  with  liglit-green  leaves  and 
small  white  and  yellow  flowers.  It  seeds 
terribly,  but  fortunately  is  easy  to  pull 
out.  However,  this  is  not  only  a  nui¬ 
sance  as  a  weed,  but  the  scientists  tell 
us  it  carries  a  virus  disease  to  lettuce, 
salsify  and  aster.  A  number  of  our 
common  weeds  have  a  bad  reputation  in 
this  respect ;  even  pokeweed  is  said  to 
carry  cucumber  mosaic.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  insects  as  well  as  diseases  that 
find  congenial  hosts  among  weeds,  there 
is  every  reason  for  an  unceasing  war 
against  them.  e.  t.  uoyle. 


by  the  month 

“They  said  that  the  stove  I 
wanted  would  cost  a  lot.  Then 
.  .  .  came  my  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  exactly 
the  stove  quality  1  wanted — and 
surprise  of  surprises — it  cost  less 
than  I  expected  to  pay.” 

Nearly  200  Styles  and 

Sizes — Mail  the  Coupon!  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

As  Little  as  12 c  a  day 

— Stretch  your  pennies.  Buy 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Some  stoves  cost  as  little  as 
12c  a  day;  18  months  to  pay, 
if  you  wish. 

Stove s  Sent  on  Trial— 

1,200,000  Users  —  37 

years  in  business.  30  days  trial. 

24  hour  shipments.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

New  Ranges— New  Heaters'* 

beaifty— -Porce^aii^^nainel  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO..  f/gt 

Wood  Ranges — new  Combination  ■  1  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  A--  /  n  --  y -I 

Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges — and  S  /Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG.  fp— :  > 

something  altogether  new,  o  Combi-  a  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

new°  GS^Stove^^OR0  Stoves— -  New  S  □  £o..  and  Wood  Heater,  □  Oil  Range,  lggg§Sl! 

Coal  and  Wood  Circulating  Heaters  ■  §  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  r-i  Ga#  Ra 

— Garage  Heaters — Furnaces  (free  5  □  Combination  Electric  1 !  if  ”0 

plans).  ”  and  Coal  Range  □  Furnace*  h v 

Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.  2  D  Combi"ati°"  Ga*  and  Coal  Range  ~ 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  u  2 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  ■  p?amc 

.  __  Warehouses:  2  ( Print  name  plainly j  '  5 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  g 
Reading,  Penn.;  Springfield,  Mass.  ■  Address 

If 

fl 

City . State . ■ 


fall  Coupon.  ‘Coday 

for  FREE  Gatalo^ 


A  Kalamazon 

s&Ktt  Direct  to  You” 


•  It  pays  to  be  safe.  One 
spoiled  jar  of  preserves  pays 
for  4  dozen  Good  Luck  Jar 
Rubbers,  the  kind  that  stay 
sealed.  Made  of  new,  live 
rubber.  Widest  sealing  sur¬ 
face  of  any  jar  ring.  At  10c 
a  dozen,  3  dozen  for  2  5  c,  they 
are  the  cheapest  canning  in¬ 
surance  you  can  buy.  AsIc 
for  them  by  name.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
order  direct. 

HOME  CANNERS* 
TEXTBOOK  10c 

Follow  approved  canning  instruc¬ 
tions.  Get  1937  edition  of  our 
popular  textbook.  Complete.  Re¬ 
liable.  80  pages  of  recipes,  new 
methods,  etc.  With  free  supply  of 
12  dozen  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed,  with  names  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Send  today. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason, 
Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas  Wholefruit 
and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth  Mason  Jars 
are  the  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 
&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 


Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


PAkkER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hisco^hem/ftnr^PatchoguCj^LY 


HELP 

KIDNEYS  PASS 
3  LBS.  A  DAY 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass 
about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting 
and  burning  shows  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood, 
when  due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may 
be  the  cause  of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  lumbago,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  en¬ 
ergy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40 
years.  They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the 
15  Miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous 
waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


Sell  STAMPED  GOODS  1 

Get  stamped  goods  from  manufacturer — sell  at 
100%  profit,  100  newitems — pillowcases,  scarfs, 
table  cloths,  aprons,  imported  linens,  etc.  24-page 
catalog  FREE.  Write:  Merribee  Art  Embroid¬ 
ery  Co. ,22  W.21st,  Dept. 226New  York,  N.Y. 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE..  NEW  YORK 

ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finer- 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  bv  number 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

KAIIAK  Finer  Finishing.  Bolls  de-eloped  and  printed 
AVvHI)  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Fll  MQ  feasi°nal  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
riklfl')  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse.  Wis. 

DEVELOP  HD — Two  Beautiful  Double 
>'  eight  Professional  Enlargements,  s  Never  Fade 

Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  16  guaranteed 


SMART  PHOTO. 


prints  25  cents. 

WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  °/10  print  and  one  enlargement 

prmts  20  for  25c.  Skrudland,  6968-90  George,  Chicago 

a  ,?,:L Lt ,?  E KF  LP  P  E  D •  ?  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot,  Winona.  Minn. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Connecticut  Poultrymen  on  Tour 

Visit  Irving  Kauder  Plant  at  New  Paltz 


Starting  on  August  5  from  the  Joseph 
Ludwing  Farm  at  Wappingers  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  over  150  Connecticut  poultrymen  and 
their  families,  in  a  cavalcade  of  50  cars, 
traveled  to  New  Paltz  to  the  farm  of 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  on  a  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tour  which  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Prof.  Roy  Jones  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  College,  J.  T.  Brown,  Assist¬ 
ant  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Litchfield 
County,  and  Russell  Sturtevant,  Assist¬ 
ant  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Fairfield 
County. 

After  lunch  and  a  talk  by  Mr.  Kau¬ 
der,  a  complete  tour  was  made.  The 
poultrymen  examined  the  220-foot  trap- 
nest  house,  where  is  also  located  an  egg¬ 
grading  and  candling  room,  egg  shipping 
department  and  battery-room.  All  eggs 
are  graded  by  the  use  of  the  Philadil- 
phia  egg-grading  machine.  Each  egg  is 
candled  prior  to  being  selected  as  a  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  to  determine  as  near  as  possible 
interior  quality,  shell  quality,  color  and 
shape,  for  only  perfect  eggs,  weighing  in. 


No  Fear  of  Reprisal 

Men  are  canvassing  here  and  asking 
farmers  to  sign  a  producers’  contract 
with  a  $2  fee  and  %  cent  per  cwt.  of 
milk  every  month.  We  have  been  told 
that  if  we  do  not  sign,  we  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  our  milk  to  the  Circle- 
ville  creamery.  Can  they  stop  the  sale 
of  our  milk  just  because  we  refuse  to 
sign  this  Rogers  law  contract?  M.  M. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  any  reprisal  will  be 
attempted.  Some  of  them  may  be  will¬ 
ing  enough  to  do  it,  but  they  would  not 
dare  try  it.  They  start  the  rumor  as  a 
threat,  but  to  actually  do  it,  would  prove 
that  it  is  the  milk  trust  that  is  promoting 
the  Rogers-Alien  set-up.  We  would  have 
any  abuse  of  the  kind  investigated  in 
short  order. 

Editorials  in  big  dealers’  papers  ac¬ 
cuse  small  dealers  of  making  such 
threats.  It  is  a  part  of  the  propaganda 
to  mislead  and  confuse  producers. 

The  milk  trust  is  anxious  to  get  all 
producers  into  the  “bargaining  agency” 
because  it  gives  the  big  dealers  power  to 
fix  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers.  The 
July  and  August  prices  show  that  they 
have  that  power  and  they  use  it. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  Rogers  law 
will  put  the  producers’  co-operatives  in 
the  control  of  farmers,  it  would  give 
farmers  power  to  fix  the  price,  and  we 
would  all  join  it.  This  they  refuse,  be¬ 
cause  they  want  the  power  that  belongs 
to  farmers. 


June  Milk  Net  to  Farm 

Our  last  cash  remittance  recently  re¬ 
ceived  for  milk  delivered  by  the  farm  to 
the  Dairymen’s  League  was  2%  cents  per 
quart.  There  are  46%  quarts  of  milk  in 
100  pounds.  At  2%  cents  (or  $0.0227 
to  be  more  exact)  a  quart  thus  equals 
the  price  actually  received  of  a  little  less 
than  $1.06  for  each  100  pounds  of  3.4- 
percent  milk  produced. 

The  price  of  grain  at  this  time  was 
$40,  or  more  a  ton.  So,  milk  sold  for  a 
little  over  1  cent  a  pound  and  grain  cost 
a  little  over  2  cents  a  pound.  .  But,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  milk  and  a  pound  of  grain 
should  be  in  substantial  balance.  A 
pound  of  milk  should  sell  for  the  same 
price  as  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  grain  so 
that  the  producer  of  milk  can  make  ends 
meet.  frank  n.  decker. 

New  York. 


Ban  on  Coloring  Milk 

Director  of  Agriculture  Burton  K. 
Harris,  Chief  John  H.  Gibbons  of  the 
Division  of  Animal  Industry  and  Milk 
Control,  and  their  agents,  have  been 
temporarily  restrained  by  court  order 
from  further  coloring  Vermont  milk  en¬ 
tering  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  interf erring  with  distribution 
of  Vermont  milk  in  Rhode  Island,  or 
prosecuting  violations  of  the  act  under 


excess  of  24  ounces  per  dozen,  are  used 
for  hatching.  The  battery-room  has  a 
capacity  for  10.000  chicks,  raised  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  purchase  these  as  started 
chicks,  an  additional  charge  per  chick 
per  week  being  made  for  this  special 
handling. 

Then  from  the  trap-nest  house  to  the 
two-story  laying-house,  250  feet  long, 
with  capacity  for  over  4,000  layers,  later 
to  the  pedigreed  and  cockerel  ranges,  and 
finally  to  the  office  and  incubation  room. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  poultrymen  present  was  in 
favor  of  Fall-hatched  chicks.  These  men 
who  brooded  Fall-hatched  chicks  last 
year,  are,  in  most  cases,  repeating  this 
procedure  for  1937,  claiming  thereby  to 
be  in  a  position  to  have  a  better  balanced 
yearly  production  and  more  fancy  eggs 
available  when  market  prices  are  at  their 
peak.  With  this  in  mind,  Irving  Kau¬ 
der  has  made  plans  to  start  his  hatching 
program  for  1937-3S  season  with  his  first 
hatch  on  September  23. 


which  they  dumped  red  vegetable  dye  in¬ 
to  5,000  quarts  of  Vermont  milk. 

The  order  was  obtained  at  the  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls  Co-operative  Creamery,  Inc., 
and  its  members,  who  have  petitioned  for 
an  injunction  against  the  Rhode  Island 
State  officials. 


Short  Weight  Milk  Scales 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  re¬ 
print  the  inclosed  clipping  from  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  as  follows: 

Oneida,  Aug.  5.  —  Harold  B.  Shapley, 
county  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
condemned  a  set  of  milk  scales  at  the 
Wampsville  Dairymen’s  League  plant, 
he  reported  to  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  session  Tuesday. 

Shapley  said  he  investigated  the  scales 
after  receiving  a  number  of  complaints 
last  month  from  plant  patrons. 

Milk  scales  should  be  frequently  tested 
by  different  testers  and  milk  weight  and 
fat  tests  checked  regularly  by  someone 
representing  producers. 

I  would  rather  face  a  gruff  highway¬ 
man  with  a  gun  at  the  edge  of  a  woods 
than  meet  a  thief  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  daily  putting  his  hands  coyly  into 
my  pockets.  m.  a. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  615. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY— Poultry  farm  for 
sale,  fully  equipped,  2,500  layers;  must  be 
sold  immediately;  in  Long  Island;  for  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  A.  HOLZER,  10  Court  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM,  50  cows,  528  acres.  5  houses,  3 
sets  barns,  retail  milk  route  selling  over  GOO 
quarts  per  day,  macadam  road;  completely 
equipped;  $10,000  cash  required.  JOHN  L. 
BROWNLEY,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm,  15  acres 
more  or  less,  648-foot  frontage,  9  acres  under 
irrigation;  own  pumping  system  from  Saddle 
River;  1.000  pullets;  one  8-room  brick  house 
and  one  bungalow  4  rooms  and  sunporch ;  both 
houses  have  bath,  steam  heat  and  all  city  im¬ 
provements;  all  vegetables  and  chickens  and 
,  eggs  sold  on  our  stand  in  the  yard,  the  last  20 
years  doing  largest  road  side  business  in  Ber¬ 
gen  County;  price  $25,000  for  same.  $10. 000 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms,  ADVERTISER 
4065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUCKEYE  EQUIPPED  hatchery,  60,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  poultry  plant  1,200;  modern  home; 
reason  for  selling,  death  of  owner.  LALLY’S 
HATCHERY,  Box  124,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Milk  plant  and  residence  in  a  live 
Western  New  YTork  town  of  5,000;  licensed  to 
buy  milk  or  cream  for  resale  in  New  YTork:  good 
retail  route  and  contracts,  one  paying  $1,500 
per  year;  making  about  500  lbs.  butter  weekly; 
can  be  made  much  larger.  ADVERTISER  4108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE- — 30-aere  farm  near  town  on  State 
road;  gas,  electric,  good  buildings;  price 
$6,300.  JONATHAN  BENNER,  Quakertown, 
Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 9%  acres,  5-room  house,  needs  re¬ 
pairs,  barn  35x37,  new  roof;  fine  spring  soft 
water  at  door,  brook;  good  land  for  fruit  or 
truck;  4  large  canneries  within  5  miles;  State 
road;  12  miles  from  Gettysburg;  in  the  heart  of 
the  fruit  belt;  $1,350  cash.  A.  C.  BURCH, 
Gardners,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE1 — %-acre,  7-room  house,  partly  fur¬ 
nished;  garage;  500  feet  to  main  highway; 
130  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4110, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  farm,  for  vegetable  use; 

5-room  stone  house,  located  on  macadam  road; 
muck  land,  upland;  large  barn;  spring  water, 
electricity;  berries,  vineyard;  reasonable  price. 
CARMELO  CARCIOPOLO,  Box  341,  Rt.  2,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Six-room  farm  house,  100  acres, 
river;  ten  dollars.  ADVERTISER  4112,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  property,  modern,  2 
apartments,  main  highway,  Northern  West¬ 
chester;  possible  outside  yearly  income  of  $900 
to  right  party;  $4. (MX)  down;  only  earnest  par¬ 
ties  need  reply.  ADVERTISER  4114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  103  acres  with  crops,  large 
buildings,  near  city,  good  markets,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  smaller  propertv.  MRS.  S.  DUDISII, 
R.  D.  4,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WOODLOT,  250  ACRES,  first  growth  timber. 

vicinity  of  Stony  Creek,  sports’  center;  2 
camps.  JOHN  FARRELL,  R.  1,  Stillwater, 
N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  RESIDENCE  property  in  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  located  about  one  mile  from  both  Main 
Street  and  Lake  Erie;  modern,  8  rooms,  beauti¬ 
ful  shade,  garage,  chicken  house;  paved  street, 
bus  service:  cheap  for  quick  sale.  Address  MRS. 
WM.  FOREMAN,  701  Harbor  St.,  Conneaut, 
Ohio. 


DAIRY'  FARM,  150  acres,  75  acres  river  flats, 
balance  pasture  and  woodland;  11-room  mod¬ 
ern  house,  bath,  spring  water;  on  Delaware 
River  and  concrete  highway;  bargain  for  quick 
disposal.  ADVERTISER  4119,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


36-ACRE  FARM  and  hatchery,  all  j)low  land, 
modern  duplex  home  located  on  sandy  loam 
ridge,  bank  barn,  25. 000-egg  hatchery,  10,000 
battery  brooder  capacity,  blood-tested  flocks  and 
complete  business  including  new  Dodge  truck; 
25  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  2  miles  from  county 
seat  of  25.000  people  and  7  miles  from  Lake 
Erie;  $15,000,  half  cash.  IIANDYSIDE,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


174  ACRES.  90  in  young  orchard,  best  varieties, 
2.500  bushels  on  trees.  Write  WM.  IIARK- 
NESS,  Saegerstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  124-acre  Grade  A  dairy,  fully 
equipped,  with  or  without  stock;  50  tons  of 
hay  in  barn  and  an  abundance  of  other  crops; 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4123,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALEl — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  3.000 
birds,  30.000-egg  incubators,  modern  home, 
farm  completely  equipped;  no  mortgage,  cash 
only;  send  for  description  and  price.  HILL- 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


300-ACRE  LAKE-SHORE  farm  for  sale.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4124,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 209-acre  grain-dairy  farm,  apple 
orchard;  with  or  without  equipment.  W.  S. 
MILLER,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  80  acres,  good  farm  land, 
buildings  in  good  condition,  joins  town  of 
Elk  ton;  a  creek  runs  through  the  farm;  plenty 
of  meadow  and  would  make  good  dairy  farm; 
price  $3,500.  Inquire  PETER  MISUNOS,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Elkton,  Md. 


90-ACRE  SUMMER  resort.  10-room  house,  cot¬ 
tage,  basement  barn,  granary,  chicken  houses, 
artificial  fish  ponds;  bargain.  CHARLES  NEAL, 
Beaclilake,  Pa. 


WANTED— About  2  or  3  acres  with  house  suit¬ 
able  for  -berries  and  chickens,  preferably  in 
Rockland  County.  A.  R.  NELSON,  23  Gold 
Court,  nuntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Farm,  55  miles  from  New 
York  City,  5  miles  from  Newburgh,  on  con¬ 
crete  Route  207,  150  acres,  10-rooin  house, 
Jamesway  equipped  barn,  everlasting  artesian 
water  in  all  buildings;  gorgeous  views;  perfect 
dairy  plant:  Frigidaire  storage,  steam  boiler, 
aerator,  bottling,  sterilizing,  washing  equip¬ 
ment:  41  cows  and  bull;  barns  filled  with  hay; 
abundant  corn  for  silage;  new  John  Deere 
equipment;  all  tractor  worked:  milk  sold  in 
cans  at  flat  price  of  6c;  constant  good  paying 
production:  very  reasonable.  GEORGE  R.  PEN- 
DELL,  Owner,  Little  Britain,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y'. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  or  exchange  for  property 
in  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va..  small  farm  in  Virginia 
on  good  highway.  ADVERTISER  4129,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  reasonable,  New  Y'ork 
or  Connecticut.  SUTTON,  186  Osborne  St., 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  130-acre  farm  in  Adirondaeks, 
$2,000.  TERESA  RYAN,  Olmstedville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Country  property  with  good  build¬ 
ings  and  conveniences  suitable  for  better  type 
boarders  within  75  miles  New  Y'ork;  brook  or 
lake  preferred  but  not  absolutely  necessary; 
full  particulars  first  letter;  pictures  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  ADVERTISER  4131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  75  acres  up,  Dutchess  or 
South  Columbia  County,  suitable  chickens. 
ADVERTISER  4133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  orchard,  highway,  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  ADVERTISER  4135,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


WANTED1 — Farm  to  rent,  fairly  free  of  stone, 
100  to  150  acres:  state  price.  ADVERTISER 
4138,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  the  490-acre  A.  F. 

Spooner  Lowland  farm,  two  miles  from  Ricli- 
ville.  excellent  pasture  and  meadow  land,  in¬ 
cluding  about  seventy-five  acres  tillable  flat 
land;  good  buildings,  including  large,  double 
house  and  cow  barn,  equipped  for  100  head  of 
cattle;  a  good  proposition  for  a  large  family 
that  can  handle  the  work;  price  with  crops  anil 
equipment  but  without  livestock.  $15,000,  $3, (MM) 
cash  necessary.  Inquire  ALICE  BEST,  execu¬ 
trix,  ltichville,  N.  Y. 


MODERATELY  PRICED  40-cow  dairy  farm, 
Broome  and  Cortland  Counties,  N.  Y'.;  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  344  acres,  135  tillage,  135  pastur¬ 
age,  balance  in  woods;  all  public  services;  9- 
room  dwelling,  tenant  house;  10()-ft.  barn,  GO-ft. 
hay  barn,  granary  and  poultry-house;  $5,500;  in¬ 
vestigate  long-term  payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ISLIP,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.— A  comfortable 
home,  13  rooms,  two  baths,  extra  lavatory,  all 
improvements:  about  one  acre  plot;  south  of 
Montauk  Highway;  forty-five  miles  to  Penn 
Station;  a  sacrifice  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Owner,  P.  0.  BOX  203,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y'. 


STORE  WITH  apartment,  East  Worcester,  N. 

Y. ;  farm  fifteen  acres,  fruit;  South  Valley, 
N.  Y.  G.  OCHAMPAUGH,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


August  28,  1937 

DAIRY  FARM,  300  acres,  50  cows,  2  tractors 
and  all  machinery;  very  cheap;  on  the  9-W ; 
best  of  land  and  markets.  ADVERTISER  4143, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
small  paying  business;  will  buy  stock  and 
fixtures;  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  New  York.  6850  N.  7th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  camp,  equipped,  Route  4 
and  9,  New  Jersey,  near  Atlantic  City;  three 
large  cabins,  sandwich  shoppe,  kitchen  and  liv¬ 
ing-room;  3-pump  gas  station:  large  frontage; 
4%  acres;  excellent  for  chicken  farm:  price 
$3,000  cash,  $3,500  half  cash.  ADVERTISER 
4148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WRITE  FOR  REDUCED  prices  on  two  large 
farms;  timber  will  pay  for  one;  swimming, 
tennis,  large  trout  stream,  apple  orchard,  crops 
protected  State  deer  fence.  WILSON  LOTT, 
Mehoopany,  Wyoming  County,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  In  Southwestern  Connecticut  rural 
home,  good  condition,  several  acres;  elec¬ 
tricity.  improvements.  ISO  FOREST  AVENUE. 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  113  acres,  5  acres  woodlot, 
balance  tillable;  good  grain,  corn,  potato  and 
bean  farm;  new  house,  good  barns,  running 
water;  priced  for  quick  sale,  about  one-third 
cash  required,  long  term  for  balance:  located 
on  gravel  road  *4  mile  from  State  highway  and 
3  miles  from  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  a  thriving  town 
of  5.000  population;  this  farm  will  sell  quickly 
at  the  price;  come  and  see  it — will  be  pleased 
to  show  it  to  you  at  any  time.  Phone  236  or 
write  to  MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  4-room  and  bathroom  stucco 
house,  all  improvements;  2-car  (fireproof)  ga¬ 
rage  and  storage;  one  horse,  tools,  7  acres  of 
ground,  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants;  near  vil¬ 
lage  and  U.  S.  9  to  New  York  or  Albany. 
PETER  ONULAK,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FOR  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  one- 
„  man  farm  within  75  to  150  miles  from  New 
Y’ork  City;  small  unfurnished  all-year  house; 
school  and  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  vicinity. 
CHRIS'  SCIIURER,  646  St.  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 100-acre  farm  in  fruit  belt  of 
Adams  County,  Pa.;  peach  and  apple  orchards; 
good  buildings  with  modern  improvements; 
along  hard  road;  tenant  house.  Address  I.  E. 
WOLFE,  Gardeners,  Pa. 


LEASE  OR  SELL  chicken  farm,  8-room  cottage, 
electricity,  running  water,  furnace,  bath;  4 
acres  loam  soil,  other  buildings;  ideal  country 
home,  pleasant  locality,  convenient.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED,  must  be  on  New  York  State 
highway;  full  particulars,  price.  POTTER, 
1947  E.  13th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUNGALOW,  4  ROOMS,  bath,  all  conveniences; 

4V.  acres:  State  highway  frontage;  y>  hour 
from  Atlantic  City;  $2,800,  small  down  pay¬ 
ment.  N.  E.  HAND,  It.  D.  2,  Mays  Landing, 


RETIRING — Will  sacrifice  extra  fertile  farm, 
126  acres,  suitable  dairy,  poultry,  sheep; 
Rensselaer  County;  fine  12-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements.  all  buildings,  fences  good  repair; 
large  timber  lot,  good  orchard,  never-failing 
water,  electricity;  good  markets,  school  bus, 
milk  truck  at  door;  price  $6,500.  cash  $3  (too 
balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4172  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  155-acre  unequipped  dairy  and 
fruit  farm;  fertile  rolling  alfalfa  soil,  abund¬ 
ance  water,  fine  buildings,  two  houses,  redeco¬ 
rated,  electricity;  near  three  markets;  rent  rea¬ 
sonable  to  reliable  party:  owner.  L.  LEVER- 
SEE,  Rexford,  Sar.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL.  BOARDING-HOUSE,  center  of  Niagara 
County  fruit  belt;  electricity,  water,  excellent 
building;  opportunity  for  couple  to  furnish  good 
meals  and  a  well-managed  house;  attractive 
terms;  rent  or  buy.  BOX  32,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RESTFUL  FARMHOUSE,  excellent  table,  $12. 
BOX  9,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.,  board¬ 
ers,  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  7iiiles  from  Washington ;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern,;  near  moun¬ 
tains,  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 


RESTORIUM  FOR  invalids  and  convalescents; 

heated,  sunny  rooms,  meals,  exclusive  district, 
close  in;  dietician,  trained  nurses,  sunporches; 
Medical  Association  approval:  Fall  season  Oc¬ 
tober  1:  low  rates.  FRANCIS  MARIAN  RES¬ 
TORIUM,  596  Ninth  Ave.,  South  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 


WILL  BOARD  elderly  people  on  farm,  pleasant 
home,  good  food,  $7  week.  ADVERTISER 
4142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  modern  farm  home,  rea¬ 
sonable:  near  Buffalo.  ADVERTISER  4163, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


REFINED  HOME,  will  board  semi-invalid  or 
elderly  man  or  woman.  BOX  135,  Wyckoff, 
N.  J. 


WILL  BOARD  one  or  two  permanent  male 
boarders,  farm,  Dutchess  County,  Christians; 
references.  ADVERTISER  41S3,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


ENJOY  A  REAL  rest  in  vacation  land,  private 
home  in  Maine;  farm  borders  beautiful  lake, 
two  minutes’  walk  to  bathing,  boating  and 
fishing;  own  farm  products;  home  cooking,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences:  write  for  folder  and  menus. 
ADVERTISER  4170,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  Vermont  farm,  $12  week; 

place  inspected,  approved.  M.  II.  MARSIIIA, 
Grand  View  Farm,  Cambridge,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Permanent  boarders,  lovely  country 
home,  electricity,  furnace.  ADVERTISER 
4175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  MODERN  farm  home,  quiet,  refined,  $12 
week.  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD,  Mansfield, 
Pa. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — New  crop  clover,  best  grade.  5  lbs. 

postpaid  $1 ;  special,  first  5  lbs.  to  each  new 
customer  85  cents;  12  5-lb.  pails  $7.20,  6  5-lb. 
pails  $3.90,  24  1-lb.  jars  $4,  60-lb.  cans  $4.80 
and  $5.40:  other  prices  on  request.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


VERY  WHITE  clover  honey,  liquefied,  six  5-lb. 

pails  $3.50.  60-lb.  can  $5,  two  $9.75:  fine  for 
bottling;  f.o.b  Ghaumont,  N.  Y. ;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  K.  CLAFSADDLE. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  $5  per  60-lb.  can;  buckwheat 
7c.  WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 
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New  England  Notes 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Several  fertilizer  experiments  on  Lath¬ 
am  raspberries  seem  to  show  that  hen 
manure  pins  a  light  application  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  means  bigger  yields  and 
better  berries  than  either  of  the  above 
foods  alone,  or  any  general  commercial 
fertilizer  alone.  It  is  a  joy  on  a  farm  to 
have  all  kinds  of  fruits  in  season  with 
enough  extra  for  jellies,  jams  and  pre¬ 
serves  for  the  Winter.  Every  farm  ought 
to  have  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  lots  of 
asparagus  and  rhubarb.  Too  many  farm¬ 
ers  feel  that  a  “kitchen”  garden  is  a  sort 
of  folderol — not  important  as  the  corn, 
potatoes  and  hay. 

Yet  a  good  garden  probably  is  more 
valuable  than  any  other  plot  on  the  farm. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  dollar 
value  of  products  is  more  than  other 
crops.  It  cuts  the  food  bill  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  It  means  delicious  foods  to  eat, 
and  a  cellar  full  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
is  a  wallop  at  old  Hi-cost  of  Living  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months. 

A  grand  crop  of  hay  this  year.  On  a 
recent  trip  to  Mrs.’  folks  in  Southern 
Quebec,  good  stands  of  hay  were  in' evi¬ 
dence  all  the  way  up  through  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  whole  length  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  in  Quebec.  Southern  Quebec, 
gentle  rolling  country  which  is  similar 
in  many  ways  to  the  Cherry  Valley  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  is  beautiful  farming 
country.  There  are  many  good  herds  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  Jerseys.  Many 
of  the  farmers  raise  turnips  for  Winter 
feeding. 

Last  year  we  started  some  of  the  new 
MacDonald  rhubarb  from  seed.  It  grew 
well,  and  now  we  have  a  row  of  25  hills 
— the  length  of  the  garden.  Its  size  is 
astounding.  In  mid-July  we  measured 
one  leaf  that  was  23  inches  from  butt  to 
point,  and  28  inches  wide.  If  it  is  as 
delicious  as  it  is  described,  we  will  have 
lots  to  sell  and  give  to  friends.  It’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  sulphur  and  molasses  for  a 
Spring  tonic ! 

It’s  a  great  year  for  blueberries  every¬ 
where.  The  high  bush  area  that  we  are 
gradually  cleaning  out  has  borne  fairly 
well  and  the  berries  have  been  good  size. 
But  what  surprises  us  is  the  long  ripen¬ 
ing  period.  We  have  had  ripe  .blueberries 
for  three  weeks — since  the  first  of  July, 
and  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  ripe 
ones  for  three  weeks  more.  However-, 
this  is  good,  for  I  could  eat  blueberry 
pies  the  year-round.  By  the  way,  if  you 
add  just  a  trace  of  salt  to  the  pies  it 
bring  out  a  delicious  flavor.  H.  s.  P. 

Massachusetts. 


News  from  Maine 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Maine  Department  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  establishing  grades  and  standards 
for  canned  string  beans  packed  in  Maine. 
This  season  the  work  is  at  Norway  and 
Livermore  Falls.  M.  E.  Smith  represents 
the  Federal  department  and  C.  M.  White 
the  Maine  department.  Such  standards 
will  provide  the  consumer  with  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  contents  of  container  to  de¬ 
termine  the  price  and  value. 

A  successful  farmer,  Bex  V.  Bridges, 
superintendent  of  the  Auburn  City  Farm, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  as  sheriff  of  Androscoggin  Coun¬ 
ty  to  take  the  place  of  R.  .T.  Riley,  de¬ 
ceased.  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  successful  with  a  big  herd  of  swine, 
taking  care  of  the  garbage  of  the  city 
and  returning  a  good  profit  on  the  sale 
of  young  pigs  and  pork. 

The  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Pomological  Society  was  held  August  18 
at  Ilighmoor  Farm  in  Monmouth.  This 
is  one  of  the  two  Maine  Experimental 
Farms  and  here  orcharding  is  the  chief 
business.  At  this  meeting  the  two  speak¬ 
ers  were  Fred  A.  Metz,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  the  European  representative  of  the 
TT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Wells  Sherman,  chief  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  division  of  the  F.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  W.  .T.  Ricker, 
Turner,  is  the  president  of  the  Society. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  more  Fall 
exhibits  of  this  Society.  Such  meetings 
will  be  merged  with  a  meeting  in  Janu¬ 
ary  at  the  Armory  in  Lewiston  and 
will  be  more  of  a  machinery  meeting. 

The  vocational  courses  in  Maine  high 
schools  and  academies  are  very  popular. 
The  agricultural  unit  course  seems  to  be 
the  most  attractive.  Potato  growing,  pig 
and  poultry  projects,  as  well  as  corn 
growing,  are  the  most  used  by  the  boys. 

The  record  made  by  two  boys  in  IIoul- 
ton  high  school  are  good  illustrations 
of  how  practical  they  are  and  often  the 
sources  of  a  good  financial  profit.  A  high 
school  boy  making  $2,000  in  a  year  as  a 
part-time  job  is  really  remarkable.  The 
sub-master  in  this  school,  0.  W.  Woods, 
is  chiefly  responsible  in  the  success  of 
the  projects. 


The  summary  of  the  account  of  How¬ 
ard  Bates,  with  six  acres  of  potatoes,  is 
here  given : 


—  receipts  — 

850  1)1)1.  potatoes  at  $3 . $2,550.00 

120  1)1)1.  potatoes  at  $1 .  1,202.00 

Total  . $2,070.00 

—  EXPENSES  — 

Fertilizer,  0  tons  at  $28 . $  108.00 

Seed,  48  bbls.  at  $1 .  48.00 

Blue  vitriol,  120  lbs.  at  4^5e .  1.40 

Lime,  120  lbs.  at  lc .  1-20 

Poison.  24  lbs.  at  7e .  1.08 

Picking,  070  bbls.  at  Go .  28.20 

Man  labor,  150  hours  at  25c .  37.00 

Xlorse  labor,  214  hours  at  12%i* .  20.75 

Truck  miles,  24  at  8c .  1-02 

Tractor,  4  hours  at  $1.25 .  5.00 

Charged  rent  at  $12  per  acre .  72.00 

Use  of  970  bbls.  at  lc .  0.70 

General  Machinery,  157  hours  at  5a....  7.85 

Geared  machinery,  57  hours  at  15c .  8.55 

Interest  on  working  capital .  5.60 

Farm  storage.  070  bbls.  at  10c .  07.00 

Total  Expense . •$  598  00 


Total  receipts.  $2,070,  minus  total  expenses, 
equals  $2,072,  net  profit. 

Net  profit.  $2,072,  plus  man  labor,  $37,  equals 
$2,109,  labor  income. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  161.6  bbls. 

Cost  per  bbl.,  01.6c. 

Claude  Hutchinson  had  three  acres  and 
made  a  profit  of  $1,064.65.  Carl  Annett 
had  five  acres  and  his  profit  was  $1,- 
856.31.  James  Hill  had  five  acres  and 
he  made  a  profit  of  $1,767.10.  Philip 
Callnan  had  two  acres  and  his  net  profit 
was  $661.44.  With  the  training  that 
these  boys  get  at  school  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  family  farm  they  are  ready  to 
go  into  business  for  themselves  when  the 
time  comes.  They  carry  on  the  regular 
courses  in  high  school  as  well. 

The  report  that  comes  from  Aroostook 
County  is  that  the  potato-growers  are 
not  bothered  this  year  by  bugs.  At  least 
one  grower  having  95  acres  says  he  has 
not  seen  any  and  is  not  using  any  Bor- 
deaux-arsenate  in  his  spraying.  That  is 
not  the  condition  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State,  where  there  are  plenty  of  bugs, 
but  not  so  many  as  usual.  The  constant 
and  persistent  spraying  program  of  Aroo¬ 
stook  farmers  for  many  years  has  appar¬ 
ently  checked  the  growth  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  beetle.  The  potato  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  one-third  larger  than  last  year. 

Maine  will  have  a  good-sized  apple 
crop  but  not  as  large  as  the  early  blos¬ 
soms  promised.  The  fruit  is  not  as  clean 
as  some  years  due  to  the  attack  of  scab 
during  the  rainy  weather.  pine  tree. 


From  a  New  Hampshire 
Farm  Woman 

The  article  about  keeping  farm  ac¬ 
counts  on  barn  doors  and  calendars  sug¬ 
gests  to  me  that  perhaps  someone  might 
be  interested  in  my  method  of  keeping 
farm  accounts. 

I  am  one  of  those  farm  wives  who 
considers  it  a  duty  for  the  farmer's 
wife  thoroughly  to  understand  every 
angle  of  the  farm  business  and  to  keep 
the  accounts,  that  often  her  husband 
does  not  have  time  for.  The  farm  ac¬ 
counts  are  far  too  valuable  to  put  up 
with  any  make  shift,  such  as  barn  doors 
or  calendars.  Get  a  good  journal  or 
ledger  which  is  of  ample  size  to  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  selected  the  journal  large 
enough  for  three  years’  accounts  and 
two  years’  diary.  When  buying  again,  I 
shall  get  two  and  keep  the  two  books 
separate.  Index  the  first  page  to  your 
several  departments.  You  will  be  sur¬ 


prised  at  the  number  of  branches  of  ac¬ 
counts  one  wishes  to  save  for  reference. 

That  I  try  to  keep  a  well-tabulated 
account  of  our  farm  business,  the  follow¬ 
ing  index  will  prove  :  Milk  sold  ;  livestock 
sold  ;  team  work  outside  ;  labor  outside  ; 
income  from  hogs  ;  miscellaneous  income  ; 
income  from  poultry  ;  outside  work  with 
truck ;  cows  bred ;  an  individual  check¬ 
up  of  each  cow,  also  sow,  separately ; 
sows  bred;  livestock  bought;  grain 
bought ;  miscellaneous  purchases ;  labor 
expense ;  truck  expense ;  poultry  expense ; 
hog  expense ;  a  complete  itemized  account 
covering  raising  of  chickens ;  household 
expense  ;  planting  memorandums  ;  dairy  ; 
groceries  purchased ;  crop  expense ;  taxes, 
insurance,  interest ;  inventory. 

On  other  farms  the  list  would  differ 
according  to  the  type  of  farming  followed. 
From  my  account  cows  are  kept  or  weed¬ 
ed  out ;  likewise  the  brood  sows.  I  can 
tell  you  the  exact  profit  from  the  flock 
of  hens,  also  just  what  each  pullet  raised 
cost,  etc. 

I  can  settle  guess  work  and  arguments 
by  facts.  I  can  tell  you  whether  this 
or  that  cow  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in 
the  herd,  whether  her  calves  should  be 
raised ;  which  sows  were  profitable  and 
which  current  year's  sows  should  be 
used. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  go  as  far  with 
hens  as  I  should  wish  as  we  have  no 
trapnests.  But  last  year  being  a  dis¬ 
couraging  year  with  such  an  unusual  rise 
in  grain  prices,  my  accounts  show  a 
profit  of  $726  for  a  year  with  a  start  of 
260  pullets  the  year  before.  During  the 
past  year,  as  well  as  the  year  before, 
enough  pullets  were  reared  and  sold 
above  raising  costs  to  leave  260  laying 
pullets  net  profit,  not  standing  us  one 
cent.  Had  I  not  kept  accounts  I  would 
have  had  no  way  of  knowing  this.  I  think 
there  should  be  no  real  farm  today  with¬ 
out  a  well-kept  account  book.  M.  L.  e. 


Handling  the  Wondlot 

I  was  interested  in  the  comment  of  C. 
H.  M.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  3,  re¬ 
garding  cleaning  up  a  woodlot.  To  me 
the  striking  statement  was  the  arbitrary 
distance  of  40  feet  between  the  trees.  If 
it  was  an  orchard  or  if  the  trees  were  to 
grow  just  for  their  shade  that  distance 
would  be  good  but  we  usually  think  of 
the  woodlot  as  a  place  where  fuel  and 
timber  are  grown  and  for  such  a  purpose 
the  trees  should  be  much  nearer  together 
so  that  the  lower  branches  will  be  choked 
out  and  die,  dropping  off  in  a  few  years 
and  giving  us  trees  with  long,  clean 
trunks  that  will  make  good  logs  or  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  amount  of  fuel.  In  such  a 
tangle  as  is  described  we  find  that  it  is 
well  to  cut  out  some  of  the  poorer  stuff 
but  not  enough  at  one  time  to  permit  the 
remaining  trees  to  make  broad  branches, 
then  the  trees  left  will  make  faster 
growth  but  will  continue  to  push  upward 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  more  sunshine.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  produce  a  good  wood- 
lot  although  much  stuff  can  be  removed 
for  fuel  while  the  better  trees  are  making 
their  growth  but  when  a  good  woodlot 
has  been  developed  it  is  often  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  farm.  H.  L.  smith. 

Maine. 


Potato  Club  Contest 

Competition  for  membership  in  the 
“300  Bushel  Potato  Club”  and  top  pro¬ 
duction  honors  in  New  Hampshire  this 
year  will  be  particularly  keen  with  60 
growers  vieing  with  each  other  for  first 
place.  The  list  includes  growers  from 
each  of  the  ten  counties  and  the  names 
of  13  men  who  have  never  competed  be- 
foi-e.  Coos  and  Strafford  counties  lead 
with  ten  each. 

In  order  to  “make”  the  club,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  grow  300  bushels  per  acre  on 
each  of  three  acres.  He  can  chose  any 
three  acres  in  his  plot  for  checking.  Suc¬ 
cessful  growers  each  receive  a  medal  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Extension  Service, 
and  the  champion  receives  a  trophy  from 
the  Merrimack  Farmers’  Exchange. 


New  Apple  Grades  for 
Vermont 

The  1937  Legislature  at  the  request  of 
the  Vermont  apple-growers  passed  an  act 
repealing  the  apple-grading  law  which 
had  been  a  part  of  the  statutes  since 
1921  and  providing  for  new  apple  grades 
under  the  marketing  act  passed  in  1927. 
Hearings  were  held  in  June  at  which 
proposals  for  new  standards  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  growers.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  New  York  State  enacted  a  law  at 
the  last  session  which  requires  that  all 
packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped 
into  that  State  must  be  graded  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  and  marked  with  the  U.  S. 
grades.  It  was  believed  advisable  to 
adopt  grades  in  Vermont  closely  follow¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  grades  on  apples  which 
Would  enable  the  Vermont  producer  to 
pack  for  the  New  York  market  and  also 
comply  with  the  State  requirements. 

Announcements  to  the  Vermont  grow¬ 
ers  are  being  sent  out  by  Commissioner 
Jones  reading  as  follows : 

”In  accordance  with  the  authority  giv¬ 
en  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
the  1927  Marketing  Act  and  agreeable  to 
the  provisions  of  Act.  No.  200  of  the  1937 
Session  Laws,  the  following  standards 
shall  be  promulgated  as  the  Vermont  ap¬ 
ple  grades:  Vt.  Extra  Fancy,  Vt.  or  U. 
S.  Fancy,  Vt.  or  U.  S.  No.  1.  Vt.  or  U.  S. 
Commercial,  Vt.  or  U.  S.  Utility,  Vt.  or 
U.  S.  Utility  Early,  Vt.  or  U.  S.  No.  1 
Early,  Vt.  or  U.  S.  Hail  Grade.  Vt.  or 
U.  S.  Combination  Grades,  Combination 
Vt.  or  U.  S.  Fancy  and  Vt.  or  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Combination  Vt.  or  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
Vt.  or  U.  S.  Commercial,  Combination 
Vt.  or  U.  S.  No.  1  and  Vt.  or  U.  S. 
Utility,  Unclassified. 

“In  each  grade  the  requirements  or 
tolerants  or  tolerances  are  the  same  as 
stated  in  the  U.  S.  Official  Standards  for 
Apples  as  established  in  1931  with  the 
exception  of  the  Vt.  Extra  Fancy  Grade 
which  is  adopted  for  use  by  those  gi'ow- 
ers  who  wish  to  pack  apples  meeting- 
quality  requirements  definitely  higher 
than  the  Fancy  Grade.  The  use  of  the 
prefixes  ‘Vt.’  or  ‘U.  S.’  ai-e  made  option¬ 
al  on  Vermont  grown  fruit  sold  within 
the  State.” 

The  Act  of  1937  establishes  certain  re¬ 
quirements  of  retailers,  wholesalers  and 
growers  in  the  matter  of  proper  marking 
of  containers  in  which  apples  are  packed, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale.  Retailers 
and  wholesalers  are  advised  to  secure 
copies  of  the  law  and  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  requirements. 


Through  the  Beautiful  Vermont  Countryside  on  U.  8.  Route  5,  North  of  Brattlehoro 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dairy  Farmers  Rebel 

THE  first  returns  for  milk  under  the  Ithaca 
Rogers-Alien  law  have  just  been  made  public  for 
July.  Here  are  some  the  net  cash  basic  prices  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year's  prices  : 

July—  1937  1936 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn . $2,295  $2,275 


M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.64  1.775 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op .  1.75  1.805 

Boonville  Dairy  Co .  1.72  1.77_ 


Sheffield  Prod.  Co.op.  Assn .  1.63  1.765 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.34  1.42 

In  both  years  the  basic  price  is  subject  to  addi¬ 
tion  or  subtraction  of  differentials.  The  7c  per  cwt. 
credit  deduction  by  the  League  is  not  included  for 
cither  year.  Unity  shows  the  only  increase  over 
1936  and  Unity  is  not  in  the  Metropolitan  Bargain- 
ing  agency.  All  in  that  set-up  benefited  by  the  47c 
per  cwt.  increase  to  metropolitan  consumers  hut  did 
not  give  the  producers  the  full  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
crease  to  the  city  housewife. 

The  Ithaca-dealer  law  is  doing  just  what  it  was 
devised  and  written  to  do.  Senator  Rogers  had  no 
part  in  writing  it.  It  was  sent  down  to  him  from 
Ithaca  by  a  Cornell  messenger.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  he  introduced  it. 
According  to  legislative  custom  it  bore  his  name. 
It  was  a  rewrite  of  the  old  Lonis  Bill  which  the 
Legislature  turned  down  the  year  before.  It  imi¬ 
tated  the  Charter  Bill  just  enough  to  camouflage  it 
as  a  farm  hill.  In  the  debate  there  was  no  one  in 
the  Assembly  who  could  explain  its  provisions. 

The  hill  was  forced  through  the  Legislature  under 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
Borden,  the  Slieffiield  Producers’  Association  and 
Sheffield  Farms  Company,  and  by  several  dealer- 
controlled  co-operatives  that  had  been  organized  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  provided  for  the 
Dairvmen's  League  in  the  Control  Law  to  the  loss 
of  all  independent  producers  as  well  as  League 
producers. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  now 
the  largest  dairy  concern  in  the  country  and  the 
parent  of  Sheffield  Farms,  and  of  its  rich  cheese  in¬ 
terests  in  New  York  State,  threw  the  weight  of  its 
influence  in  favor  of  the .  bill.  As  Congressman 
Culkin  has  expressed  it,  Governor  Lehman  was  pres¬ 
ent  when  National  Dairy  was  horn.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  of  his  New  York  hanking  firm  to  the  original 
financing  of  National  Dairy  is  stated  to  he  $35,000,- 
000.  A  member  of  his  family  has  been  a  director  of 
the  corporation  since  its  beginning.  The  Governor 
was  naturally  persuaded  that  the  Ithaca-dealer 
Bill  was  best  for  the  “industry.” 

Some  of  the  independent  farm  associations  have 
joined  the  dealers’  set-up  in  a  vain  hope  that  it 
would  work.  It  may  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  management  by  fixing  a  price,  low  though 
it  may  be,  but  it  lays  an  extra  burden  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  producers. 

The  Milk  Trust  gained  the  power  to  fix  the  price 
and  they  are  determined  to  complete  their  monopoly. 
If  they  succeed  in  banishing  the  independent  dealer, 
the  independent  producer  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  monopoly. 

Dairy  farmers  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion  all  over 
the  State.  Three  counties  struck  the  dealers’  plants 
and  left  them  dry. 

Holton  Y.  Noyes  is  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  flatly  to  tell  the  dealers  the  minimum 
price  they  must  pay  to  keep  peace  in  the  industry. 
There  is  hope  in  his  message. 


PROBABLY  many  are  not  aware  that  New  York 
State  has  the  third  highest  mountain  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  Mt.  Marcy,  in  the  Adiron- 
dac-ks,  5,344  feet  above  sea  level. 

It  is  just  100  years  ago  that  the  first  white  man 
stood  on  its  summit.  A  celebration  was  held  and  a 
tablet  unveiled  on  top  of  the  mountain  in  memory 
of  this  first  ascent. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  this  was  one  of  the  first 
rocks  to  arise  from  the  turbulent  waters  of  a  planet 
devoid  of  land.  For  ages  thereafter  this  mountain 
top  looked  upon  the  recession  of  the  seas  and  the 
geologic  formation  of  the  earth.  Ages  later  it  saw 
glaciers,  pushed  down  from  the  Arctic  crown  round 
and  over  it,  to  melt  and  retreat  only  in  the  face  of  a 
kinder  sun  and  friendlier  breezes.  For  centuries 
thereafter  it  watched  the  mountain  sides  around  it 
blossom  with  a  forest  growth  eventually  peopled 
with  birds  and  beasts  and  insect  life:  finally  it  saw, 
below  in  the  valleys,  the  arrival  of  the  latest  comer 
to  the  earth’s  surface-man. 

The  ascent  of  this  mountain  is  not  particularly 
difficult,  that  is  compared  with  climbing  the  Alps  or 
peaks  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  but  is  a  strenuous 
enough  job  to  satisfy  most  amateurs. 

* 

She  made  a  friendly  spot  that  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  in  our  organization  here. 

IIE  above  words  were  used  in  a  letter  of  con¬ 
dolence  written  today  to  the  mother  of  a  former 
employee  of  this  department. 

This  young  woman  had  business  qualities  of  ex¬ 
cellence-intelligence,  accuracy  and  quickness  to 
grasp  what  the  work  required.  These  were  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  undoubtedly  the  human  quality  of  friend¬ 
liness  made  the  more  permanent  impression  on 
us  all. 

IIow  much  of  this  quality  which  makes  life  and 
business  go  more  smoothly  was  natural,  and  how 
much  was  acquired  through  sincere  purpose,  we  do 
not  know.  But  the  development  of  such  personality 
is  most  creditable,  and  is,  we  believe,  in  accord  with 
the  working  of  God  in  human  hearts  “to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure.” 

VOLUNTARY  grading  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
under  official  inspection  has  become  widespread 
throughout  New  Jersey  during  the  present-growing 
season.  Producers  understand  that  standardized 
produce  is  in  greater  demand,  has  a  wider  distri¬ 
bution  and  market  and  brings  higher  prices.  To 
meet  the  numerous  requests  made  this  season  for 
official  inspection  of  produce,  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  placed  56  Federal-State  inspec¬ 
tors  at  the  important  produce  marketing  and  ship¬ 
ping  centers  in  New  Jersey.  Inspectors  are  required 
to  lie  licensed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  order  to  qualify  and  be  authorized  to  in¬ 
spect  and  certify  the  quality  and  condition  of  farm 
products. 

During  this  year’s  asparagus  season,  12,S50  loads 
of  asparagus  for  canning  and  processing  were  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  as  to  grade.  Cannery  tomatoes 
constituted  the  largest  volume  inspected  in  1936  and 
an  even  greater  demand  is  anticipated  for  this  year. 
Potato  inspection  service  was  rendered  for  only  400 
cars  last  year,  while  this  season  requests  from  grow¬ 
ers  and  shippers  are  anticipated  for  at  least  a  total 
of  five  or  six  thousand  cars.  With  the  potato  ship¬ 
ping  season  just  starting,  New  Jersey  has  already 
become  the  leading  source  of  supply  and  the  inspec¬ 
tion  service  is  at  present  averaging  approximately 
150  cars  daily. 

This  service  is  entirely  self-supporting,  as  dealers, 
growers  and  other  individuals  who  use  the  service 
are  assessed  fees  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  the  service.  Inspection  is  made  for  lots  of 
produce  at  any  shipping  point,  providing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seeking  this  service  can  prove  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  particular  lot  for  which  inspection  is 
requested. 

DURING  the  12  months  ending  with  June,  461,- 
976,804  bushels  of  wheat  were  ground  in  this 
country,  making  100,263,678  barrels  of  flour  and 
8.389,677,471  pounds  of  by-product.  The  average 
for  a  barrel  of  flour  for  the  year  was  275.5  pounds 
of  wheat. 

This  was  the  report  of  1,097  mills  and  ran  nearly 
2.000,000  barrels  of  flour  over  the  previous  12 
months.  The  heaviest  months  of  production  were 
last  July  and  August,  and  the  lightest  February  and 
May  of  this  year.  Kansas  leads  all  States  in  the 
volume  of  wheat  ground,  followed  by  New  York, 
Minnesota  and  Missouri. 
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HAT  a  cow  will  do  on  good  alfalfa  alone  is 
a  matter  of  importance  in  the  great  alfalfa 
sections. 

In  a  recent  government  test  15  Holstein  cows  in 
Oklahoma,  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  averaged  11,- 
125  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  and  400  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  on  alfalfa  alone. 

On  a  full  grain  ration  these  animals,  with  hay 
and  pasture,  yielded  19,207  pounds  of  milk  and  650 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  value  of  the  grain  was  very  clear,  but  the  cows 
did  fairly  well  on  the  high-grade  alfalfa.  It  is  a 
matter  for  everyone  to  figure  out  and  draw  his  own 
conclusions  under  his  circumstances. 

sk 

EW  Jersey  stands  at  the  head  of  all  States  in 
production  of  sweet  corn  for  market.  None  of 
it  is  used  for  canning. 

This  year  the  State  has  24,000  acres  in  market 
sweet  corn.  Leading  counties  in  production  are : 
Burlington,  S,000  acres;  Monmouth,  5,000:  Middle¬ 
sex,  2.000;  Gloucester,  1,300;  Bergen,  1,100;  Mercer, 
1,100;  Morris,  1.000 ;  Camden,  700;  and  Atlantic,  500. 

The  first  harvests  include  both  white  varieties 
such  as  Whipple's  Early,  and  yellow  such  as  Golden 
Cross  Bantam,  but  the  markets  in  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  a  preference  for  yellow  varieties.  Be¬ 
cause  sweet  corn  is  delicate  and  highly  perishable 
it  should  be  purchased  while  the  husks  are  tender 
and  fresh  green,  never  wilted  or  whitened.  Soon 
after  picking,  the  tasty  sugars  in  the  fresh  kernels 
change  to  a  pasty  starch  flavor.  Fresh  kernels  are 
opalescent,  tender  and  rich  with  milk  which  is 
yielded  when  pressed. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets  have  a 
feast  when  New  Jersey  corn  is  in  season. 

* 

IIE  outlook  for  hop  culture  in  some  parts  of  New 
York  State  is  quite  promising. 

The  Geneva  Station  has  been  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  finds  that  there  are  three  distinct  areas  in 
the  State  where  temperature  conditions  are  gener¬ 
ally  favorable  to  hop  production.  The  largest  of 
these  includes  Oneida,  Madison,  Chenango,  Otsego, 
Herkimer  and  Schoharie  counties.  Another  area  is 
found  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks  in  Lewis, 
Franklin,  Clinton  and  Essex  counties.  The  third 
region  includes  part  of  Ontario  County  and  adjacent 
counties  to  the  south  and  west.  It  was  in  these 
three  regions  that  hop-growing  flourished  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  present  plantings  of  hops  are 
being  established. 

The  Station’s  exhibit  at  the  N.  lr.  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  September  5-11,  will  show  the  State’s  hop 
possibilities. 

5k 

EPTEMBER  5-11  is  the  date  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Syracuse,  this  year — a  great  display 
of  all  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

The  volume  of  exhibits  is  so  great  that  those  who 
want  to  spend  all  of  their  time  on  one  line,  such  as 
dairying,  livestock,  horticulture,  etc.,  will  find  plenty 
to  keep  them  busy. 

Some  farm  families  make  a  picnic  of  their  day  at 
the  fair,  taking  along  their  lunch  and  meeting  others 
who  do  the  same.  This  combines  recreation,  soci¬ 
ability  and  sightseeing  in  a  desirable  manner,  and 
makes  a  restful  day  of  the  trip. 

Most  persons  like  to  see  a  good  horse  race,  and 
this  year’s  fair  offers  a  fine  program  of  trotting, 
pacing  and  running  races. 


Brevities 

State  and  Federal  gasoline  taxes  for  1936  amounted 
to  $872,952,499. 

Ohio  sheep  produced  18,450,000  pounds  of  wool  in 
this  year’s  clip. 

Dog  days — yes  plenty  of  them,  and  their  usually 
gummy  weather. 

A  potato  digger  should  not  damage  many  tubers  if 
it  is  set  and  handled  properly. 

“Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
God.” 

Stem  rust  of  wheat  and  oats,  spread  by  wild  bar¬ 
berry  is  quite  prevalent  this  year  in  parts  of  the  East. 
These  plants  should  be  destroyed  where  such  grains 
are  grown. 

Crah  grass  wants  to  go  to  seed — in  fact  it  insists  on 
doing  that  unless  dug  out  of  the  lawn.  And  it  is  not 
too  big  a  job  to  clear  out  a  small  lawn  of  this  pest. 
Starting  and  keeping  at  it  is  the  way. 

The  Holstein  cow  Carnation  Ormsby  Hattie,  about 
six  years  old,  has  just  completed  a  365-day  record  of 
31,650  pounds  of  3.5-percent  milk,  or  upwards  of  ,86 
pounds  per  day. 

In  the  Home  Bureau  exhibits  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  will  demonstrate  how 
one  room  of  the  house  can  be  transformed  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  laundry,  so  that  “wash  day”  may  be  simplified. 
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Informed  Dairymen  Bolt 

“Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 

When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 

IT  SO  happened  that  I  reached  Montgomery, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  August 
13.  It  was  the  night  on  which  patrons  of  the  A. 
Brescia  plant  at  that  place  were  to  hold  a  meeting. 
The  call  had  been  made  by  one  of  their  enterprising 
members  at  the  request  of  two  gentlemen  from  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  who  said  they  were  interested  in 
doing  something  to  increase  the  price  of  milk.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  he  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  the  Grange  Hall. 

It  turned  out  that  Felix  Piseck,  of  Newport,  was 
the  leader  in  the  movement.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  a  year  ago  Mr.  Piseck,  with  his  brother  Stan- 
ley,  was  promoting  a  strike  to  force  a  $3  price  for 
3-percent  milk  and  no  classification.  The  Class  1 
price  then  was  $2.45  per  cwt.  It  was  increased  on 
August  15,  11136,  to  $2.70,  and  later  on  to  $2.90.  In 
1933,  the  Piseck  brothers  were  among  the  leaders  in 
the  strike  in  which  Governor  Lehman  called  out 
armed  State  troopers.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
Mr.  Piseck  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Roger-Alien 
system  of  marketing  milk. 

After  his  set  speech  and  explanation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  was  questioned  extensively  and  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  and  full  discussion  followed  in  which,  by  invi¬ 
tation,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part.  In  the 
discussion  Mr.  Piseck  became  much  confused  and,  as 
it  seemed,  inconsistent.  He  admitted  that,  as  far  as 
price-fixing  goes,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers  and  several  of  the  other  largest  co¬ 
operatives  were  controlled  by  dealers.  He  admitted 
that  the  Rogers  law  gave  the  delegate  of  each  of 
these  co-operatives  one  vote  for  every  100  mem¬ 
bers  and  that  the  members  did  not  even  have  the 
privilege  of  appointing  the  delegate.  But  he  said 
that  the  Dairymen's  League  and  Sheffield  Producers 
had  voluntarily  waived  their  right  to  220  and  150 
votes,  respectively,  in  the  “bargaining  agency”  and 
were  content  with  3  votes  for  the  League  and  2 
for  Sheffield.  Furthermore,  he  said  the  Sheffield 
Producers  were  to  have  a  meeting  in  Albany  next 
week  to  throw  off  dealer  control.  In  further  en¬ 
couragement  for  real  farm  control  in  the  future,  he 
said  Dairymen’s  League  had  always  been  dealer- 
controlled  since  the  “pool”  was  formed  and  that  it 
was  now  tottering  on  its  last  legs,  and  inside  of  two 
'months  dairymen  would  be  in  a  united  strike  all 
over  the  State.  He  said  the  League  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  low  milk  prices  for  nearly  20 
years,  that  he  would  not  belong  to  an  organization 
in  which  the  directors  had  the  power  to  deduct 
money  from  milk  returns  without  the  vote  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  he  was  peeved  when  the  Governor 
vetoed  the  McElroy-Young  bill. 

A  prominent  farmer  called  Mr.  Piseck’s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Rogers  law  gave  the  League  and 
Sheffield  delegates  about  one-half  the  votes  in  the 
“bargaining  agency,”  that  they  were  legally  entitled 
to  these  votes  any  time  they  chose  to  use  them,  and 
that  the  dealer-controlled  co-operatives,  fortified  by 
the  legal  right  to  use  the  multiple  votes,  were  able 
at  any  time  to  fix  the  price  of  milk.  Mr.  Piseck 
denied  this  obvious  fact,  and  insisted  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  could  not  vote  as  provided  in  the  Rogers  law 
because  the  League  and  Sheffield  co-operatives  had 
waived  their  right  to  so  vote.  In  other  words  he 
claimed  in  effect  that  the  co-operatives  had  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  annul  the  provisions  of  a  State 
law. 

It  was  clear  enough  to  the  audience  that  Mr. 
Piseck  concessions  and  arguments  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were  a  mixture  of  his  original  convictions 
and  of  his  recent  cram  course  under  tutors  of  the 
Rogers-Alien  set-up.  He  convinced  the  farmers  that 
the  Rogers-Alien  “bargaining  agency”  is  a  dealer- 
controlled  scheme  to  increase  and  make  permanent 
the  monopoly  control  of  the  price  of  New  York  milk, 
and  that  it  was  devised  to  defeat  the  attempt  of 
dairymen  to  pass  a  law  that  would  restore  to  farm¬ 
ers  their  right  to  fix  the  price  of  their  own  milk. 

When  Mr.  Piseck  called  for  a  vote  to  show  how 
many  dairymen  wanted  to  organize  a  unit  to  join 
the  Rogers  law  “bargaining  agency,”  three  men  in 
the  extreme  rear  stood  up.  No  one  seemed  to  recog¬ 
nize  them.  It  was  thought  that  they  were  strangers. 

The  farmers  said  they  would  probably  organize  a 
local  association  for  themselves,  but  if  so  they 
would  not  sign  any  ready-made  contract.  They 
would  prepare  their  own  charter  and  keep  control 
in  their  own  hands,  and  they  would  affiliate  only 
with  associations  similarly  organized.  These  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  inclined  to  put  their  heads  into  any 
4lealer-controlled  traps.  J.  J.  D. 


In  publishing  milk  prices  I  wish  you  would  please 
publish  the  right  prices  received  by  League  members 
For  May  you  quote  $1.17  at  201-210-mile  zone.  Here 
in  Northern  New  York  we  receive  $1.14  cash  plus  7c 
certificates  or  $1.21.  Here  there  is  a  freight  differen¬ 
tial  of  14e  which  makes  a  total  of  $1.35  at  201-210- 
mile  zone. 

For  .Tune  the  price  was  4c  less  or  $1.31  at  201-210- 
mile  zone.  You  reported  $1.13.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  difference  of  18c  per  cwt.?  More  farmer  ex¬ 
ploitation  I  call  it.  Please  publish  this  letter  in  your 
paper  so  that  farmers  can  get  both  sides  of  the  picture. 

New  York.  harry  a.  mc  cuin. 

AS  WE  have  often  explained,  it  is  not  possible  to 
publish  the  exact  returns  to  producers  under 
the  present  system  of  pricing  milk.  This  is  true  in 
all  cases  because  of  the  freight  and  fat  differentials. 
It  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  League  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  freight  and  fat  differentials, 
the  League  has  a  multiple  of  other  differentials  for 
market  and  regional  preferentials  and  for  certifi¬ 
cates  which  are  not  generally  available  or  known. 
In  proportion  as  these  preferentials  increase  the 
returns  for  some,  they  decrease  the  returns  for 
others.  We,  therefore,  quote  the  net  cash  basic 
price  as  reported  by  dealers. 

The  May  quotation  of  $1.17  for  the  League  was 
correct.  We  did  not  know  the  freight  differential 
and  you  do  not  reveal  your  fat  differential.  In  many 
cases  the  League  has  an  extra  cartage  charge  which 
varies,  a  plant  differential  which  it  only  estimates 
itself,  and  a  5-cent  so-called  service  charge.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  of  indebtedness  for  10  years  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  returned  as  “cash.” 

You  quote  net  for  June  at  $1.17  per  cwt.,  or  about 
one-half  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  feed.  This  is  our 
conception  of  farm  exploitation.  Our  only  concern 
is  that  we  might  be  able  to  help  you  get  more. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  price  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  July,  are  as  follows :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Inc.... $2.29  $0.0487 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  1.76  .0374 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Assn .  1.75  .0372 

Boonvills  Farms  Co-op.,  Inc..’ .  1.72  .0366 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.64  .0349 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn . 1.63  .0348 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.34  .0255 


A  New  Hope  Crushed 

IN  A  recent  interview  in  the  Watertown  Times, 
Senator  George  F.  Rogers,  step-father  of  the 
Rogers-Alien  law,  is  quoted  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

“This  [Sheffield's  lease  of  the  12  Northern  New 
York  plants]  is  a  typical  dealers'  trick.” 

“Certain  dealer  groups  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  break  up  the  organized  efforts  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  high  time  we  gave  organized  agriculture  the 
same  protection  we  give  organized  labor.  Organized 
labor  has  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  have 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing  to  set  a  price  on 
their  products,  and  I  think  the  dairy  producers  of  this 
State  should  have  the  same  right.” 

Mr.  Rogers  said  when  producers  are  deprived  of 
their  fluid  market,  “it  is  time  for  higher  authority  to 
step  in.” 

He  was  “sure”  the  Legislature  will  “do  something” 
Commission  investigations  of  alleged  dealer  intimidation 
of  producers. 

He  was  “sure”  the  Legislature  will  “do  something 
to  protect  dairy  farmers  from  coercion  and  intimidation. 

This  sounded  in  our  ears  like  an  intimation  that 
Mr.  Rogers  had  seen  the  light.  Last  Spring  he 
passed  lightly  over  the  testimony  of  responsible 
witnesses  that  dairy  farmers  were  intimidated  by  big 
dealers  and  co-operative  leaders  under  dealer  con¬ 
trol.  He  put  the  power  of  the  State  in  the  dealers’ 
hands  then.  These  statements  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  law  or  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  He  believed  farmers  had  a  right  like  labor 
to  set  the  price  for  their  own  products.  Instead  of 
providing  that  farmers  could  choose  their  own  rep¬ 
resentatives,  he  had  the  dealers  and  their  allies  do 
the  choosing.  He  would  correct  that  mistake  next 
year.  He  would  stop  the  intimidation  of  farmers 
by  dealers.  It  seemed  like  notice  to  the  dealer- 
lobbyists,  who  deceived  him  last  session,  that  they 
would  get  a  cold  shoulder  next  time. 

We  gained  new  hope.  Then  came  this : 

Rogers  said  lie  was  “astounded”  at  the  success  of 
the  Rogers-Alien  law.  He  said  the  law  has  “worked 
100  percent.” 

The  intimidation  of  farmers,  the  closing  of  ship¬ 
ping  plants,  the  wholesale  expulsion  of  members 
from  what  they  had  been  led  to  believe  was  their 
co-operatives,  the  closing  of  their  markets  and  a 
drop  of  45  cents  per  cwt.  for  fluid  milk  instead  of  a 
substantial  rise  didn’t  matter.  The  Rogers-Alien 
law  is  working  100  percent !  So  it  is — for  the  dealers 
who  have  been  authorized  by  that  law  to  fix  the 
price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  their  milk,  under  the 
make-believe  that  farmers  did  it. 


A  Good  and  Worthy  Decision 

BUYING  on  time  or  credit  has  become  one  of  the 
major  enterprises  in  this  country,  and,  as 
usual,  the  law  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  business.  In  legal  phraseology,  these  transac¬ 
tions  are  known  as  conditional  sales.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  statutes  that  have  been  passed  in  most 
every  State  dealing  with  conditional  sales  have 
failed  dismally  to  protect  the  innocent  buyer. 

A  man  desires  to  buy  a  second-hand  automobile, 
some  furniture  or  household  equipment  but  cannot 
make  full  cash  payment.  He  seeks  out  a  concern 
which  attractively  advertises  its  time-payment  plan. 
Reluctant  to  pay  more  than  he  originally  intended, 
he  is  finally  persuaded,  however,  to  purchase,  coaxed 
along  by  high-pressure  sales  talk  that  the  car  or 
heating  plant  or  stove  will  achieve  miracles.  He 
signs  a  printed  form  document,  packed  with  solid, 
illegible  type.  He  is  never  told,  and  usually  does 
not  know,  that  he  has  signed  a  conditional  sales 
contract  with  promissory  note  provisions ;  that  if  he 
fails  in  meeting  any  one  payment,  the  article  pur¬ 
chased  can  be  seized  and  resold  at  a  ridiculously 
low  price  and  that  he  will  be  held  liable  for  the 
balance  due  on  his  contract  price  plus  interest  and 
costs,  less  the  small  resale  price ;  that  he  cannot 
hold  anyone  accountable  for  any  oral  statements 
made  to  him  by  the  salesman  and  that  the  contract 
and  notes  will  be  sold  by  the  seller  to  a  finance 
company  or  industrial  bank  against  whom  he  can 
never  have  any  defense  or  counterclaim. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  laws,  originally  designed 
to  facilitate  installment  transactions  and  protect  all 
parties  concerned,  have  so  completely  disregarded 
the  rights  of  the  buyer.  The  Courts  have  always 
considered  themselves  bound  by  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books.  However,  a  few  months  ago.  the 
City  Court  in  Buffalo  was  presented  with  just  such  a 
problem.  Clement  De  Marzio  bought  an  oilstove 
from  a  local  dealer.  He  claimed  that,  after  an  in¬ 
spection  had  been  made  of  his  premises,  the  sales¬ 
man  guaranteed  that  the  stove  would  furnish  com¬ 
plete  heat.  It  failed  to  do  so  and  he  notified  the 
seller  to  take  back  the  stove.  This  was  not  done 
but  shortly  thereafter,  the  seller  having  sold  the 
contract  to  the  Buffalo  Industrial  Bank,  Mr.  De 
Marzio’s  stove  was  replevied  by  the  bank  and  sold 
back  to  the  original  seller  for  $20.  The  bank  sued 
to  recover  the  unpaid  balance  plus  $3.38  attorney’s 
fee,  $7.50  minimum  suit  fee,  interest  and  costs.  Judge . 
Summers  of  the  Buffalo  City  Court  gave  judgment  in 
favor  of  Mr.  De  Marzio  and  wrote  an  opinion  for 
which  he  is  to  be  congratulated,  albeit  without 
legal  precedent. 

The  Judge  recognizes  that  today  the  seller  and 
the  finance  company  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
really  one  and  the  same  person  and  that  the  finance 
company  should  not  hide  behind  a  “fictional  fence.” 
He  pointed  out  that  buyers  should  not  be  bound — 

— “by  the  representations  to  the  buyers  by  the  sales 
division  of  the  joint  business,  representations,  and 
promises  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  printed 
form,  a  printed  form  impossible  of  reading  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  save  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  compre¬ 
hensible  only  by  a  commercial  lawyer.  .  .  .  Should  not 
the  risk  of  the  fraud  and  misrepresentation  of  the  sales¬ 
men  be  the  risk  of  the  business,  rather  than  the  risk 
of  the  unwary  buyer?  The  finance  company,  being  a 
de  facto  part  of  a  great  conditional  sale  commercial  ma¬ 
chine,  should  be  no  more  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
effects  of  the  misrepresentation  of  a  salesman  than  is 
the  merchant  himself.” 

The  bank  has  served  notice  of  appeal  and  might 
be  successful  in  the  higher  Courts.  But  at  any 
rate,  Judge  Summers’  decision  sounds  a  justified  and 
timely  warning  to  our  Legislatures  that  all  is  not 
well  with  the  time-payment  plan  business. 


Milk  Strike  May  Extend 

THE  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  is  facing  an  extension 
of  the  milk  strike  in  Northern  New  York  to 
two  Oswego  County  plants,  one  at  Pulaski  and  the 
other  at  Laeona.  On  August  14,  at  a  meeting  in 
Pulaski,  dairymen  made  the  following  demands : 

1. — That  the  price  for  September  milk  be  $1.80  at 
plants  for  3-percent  milk  with  usual  fat  differentials. 

2. — That  the  contract  system  be  abolished. 

3. — That  deductions  for  support  of  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-operative  be  stopped. 

4. — That  all  sanitary  milk  be  accepted  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  plants. 

5. — That  the  company  consider  these  demands  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  12  striking  plants  in  St. 
Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Clinton  counties. 

The  vote  to  go  on  strike  on  August  25  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  at  the  meeting.  In  case  the  terms 
are  not  accepted,  the  milk  will  be  diverted  to  other 
plants  in  Oswego  and  adjacent  counties. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dairy  Farmers’  Union,  headed  by  Archie  Wright, 
who  has  merited  general  approval  for  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  12  plant  strike. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Items  of  Interest  From  the  Field 


The  National  Dairy  Show 

The  28th  annual  National  Dairy  Show 
will  be  held  October  9-16,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  State  Fair  grounds. 
There  will  be  1,000  prize  animals,  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  Prize  totaling  $15,000  are 
offered,  with  25  percent  premiums  for 
exhibitors  who  have  bred  their  own  ani¬ 
mals  and  for  those  who  have  kept  pro¬ 
duction  records. 

To  show  what  they  have  been  doing 
for  the  improvement  of  livestock,  two 
Canadian  Provinces — Ontario  and  Que¬ 
bec — have  appropriated  funds  to  ship 
their  best  animals  to  Columbus.  Head¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  delegation  will  be 
Brampton  Basilua,  world-record  Jersey 
cow,  and  Ardgowan  Valda,  world  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire.  The  three  highest-pro¬ 
ducing  Brown  Swiss  also  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  October  show. 

Outstanding  features  other  than  dairy 
cattle  events  arranged  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  better  agriculture,  include  the 
world’s  greatest  showing  of  Perclieron 
horses,  with  400  animals  on  display. 

A  national  horse-pulling  contest,  na¬ 
tional  intercollegiate  livestock-judging 
contest,  a  national  exhibit  of  4-H  club 
work,  and  a  night  show  climaxing  each 
day's  events  also  are  on  the  program. 

Judges  for  the  various  classes  are: 
Ayrshires,  John  Cochrane,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. ;  Brown  Swiss,  C.  S.  Rhode,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill. ;  Guernseys,  H.  H.  Kildee, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Holsteins,  W.  S.  Moscrip, 
Lake  Elmo,  Minn. ;  Jersey,  T.  F.  Fan- 
sher,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dairying  in  Eastern  New 
York 

A  number  of  friends  and  I  recently 
took  an  auto  trip  through  Orange,  Ulster, 
Sullivan  and  Greene  counties,  New  York. 
We  crossed  the  ferry  at  Beacon,  moved 
west  to  Pine  Bush,  then  over  the  Walker 
Valley  Trail  to  Ellenville. 

I  was  born  in  good  old  Orange  County 
76  years  ago  and  spent  some  of  my  early 
boyhood  days  a  little  north  of  Newburgh, 
yet  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  riding  through  these  coun¬ 
ties  where  one  sees  so  many  wonderful 
landscapes  of  the  hills  and  valleys.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Walker  Valley, 
with  its  well-tilled  farms,  fine  herds  of 
dairy  cattle  and  great  fields  of  corn  all 
along  the  way. 

Seeing  all  these  pasture  fields  robed  in 
green  and  cattle  lying  under  the  trees  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  so  contented  and 
peaceful,  surely  brought  to  one’s  mind 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “Thou  visitest 
the  earth  and  waterest  it,  thou  greatly 
enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God  ;  which 
is  full  of  water;  thou  preparest  them 
corn ;  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it ; 
thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abund¬ 
antly;  thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof; 
thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers;  thou 
blessest  the  springing  thereof ;  thou 
crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness, 
and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop 
upon  tiie  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The 
pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks.  The 
valleys  also  are  covered  over  with,  corn. 
They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.” 

As  one  travels  on  over  these  scenic 
highways  and  around  steep  gorges  and 
high  mountains,  the  views  are  grand. 
From  Point  Lookout  the  view  is  most 
inspiring.  We  parked  on  the  roadside 
along  the  Esopus  Creek  and  cooked  our 
dinner  which  consisted  of  sweet  corn, 
fried  ham  and  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  pickles,  peaches,  hot  coffee  and 
all  the  good  things  that  go.  with  a  good 
old-fashioned  dinner  out  in  the  open 
under  the  blue  skies.  v 

We  drove  around  the  Shokan  Dams 
where  that  wonderful  piece  of  engineer¬ 
ing  work  was  done  and  completed  to 
carry  the  water  to  New  York  City,  where 
the  water  is  purified.  It  is  a  grand 
sight  to  see  the  spray  as  it  shoots  into 
the  air. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  into  shower 
after  shower  with  a  very  heavy  rainfall 
lasting  over  an  hour  and  a  half  and  went 
as  far  as  Saugerties.  Then  we  turned  on 
our  homeward  journey  through  King¬ 
ston  and  New  Paltz,  saw  a  number  of 
wonderful  apple  orchards,  then  on  to 
Newburgh,  crossed  the  ferry  to  Beacon, 
after  a  round  trip  of  220  miles  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  day  so  kindly  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  friends  and  saw  the  many 
wonders  of  nature  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  God — a  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 

SAMUEL  MOIIUETER. 


New  England  Ayrshire  Club 

An  Ayrshire  event  of  much  interest 
was  the  annual  field  day  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Ayrshire  Club,  at  Lippitt 
Farm  of  R.  L.  Knight.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lippitt  Farm  superintendent.  Jack 
Lindsay,  had  the  animals  at  their  best. 
Two  specially  attractive  were  Harriet 
and  Ann  2nd,  grand  champions  of  the 
3  035  and  1936  Eastern  States.  The  cow 
culling  contest  and  a  parade  of  Lippitt 
Farm  show  winners  and  heavy  producers 


took  place  during  the  forenoon.  The  five 
cows  selected  for  the  culling  contest  were 
all  10,000  pound  producers  of  good  type 
and  provided  considerable  going  over  by 
the  contestants.  William  Gibson,  of  Alta 
Crest,  Spencer,  Mass.,  placed  the  class, 
and  a  check  of  tiie  cards  found  Douglas 
W.  Forrest,  High  Brook  Farm,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  to  be  the  winner,  with  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Parsons,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  second,  and  Caleb  H. 
Wheeler,  Concord,  Mass.,  third. 

In  the  absence  of  President  J.  W.  Al- 
sop,  Arthur  H.  Sagendorph,  of  Alta  Crest 
Farms,  presided,  and  after  a  few  remarks 
introduced  the  host,  R.  L.  Knight,  who 
welcomed  the  breeders  and  their  friends 
to  Lippitt.  .T.  J.  Anderson,  Wood  Ford, 
Avon,  Conn.,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  “Marketing  Ayrshire  Milk.”  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  National  Assoication’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  urged  all  who  retailed  Ayr¬ 
shire  milk  to  co-operate. 

John  Cochrane,  Strathaven  and  Strath- 
glass,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  talked  on  sell¬ 
ing  Ayrshires.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
“that  type  and  production  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  same  animal,  sacrifice  one  or 
the  other  and  the  breeding  loses  much  of 
the  sales’  appeal.  Buyers  first  see  the 
animal,  and  a  pleasing  animal,  backed  by 
records,  makes  talk  unnecessary.  The 
right  kind  of  cow  will  sell  whether  at 


private  sale  or  in  the  auction  ring,  and 
command  a  good  price.” 

W.  A.  Kyle,  superintendent  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  spoke  on  “Breed  Prog¬ 
ress  Through  Herd  Testing.”  Through 
the  use  of  charts  several  significant  facts 
were  illustrated. 

The  The  Lippitt  Farm  herd  is  the 
first  in  the  United  States,  of  all  breeds, 
to  have  completed  12  successive  years  of 
herd  testing,  completing  its  12th  year 
with  the  average  on  45  cows  and  heifers 
of  9,359  pounds  of  milk,  370  pounds  of 


butterfat,  on  twice  a  day  milking.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  71  percent  of  the  Lip¬ 
pitt  cows  qualified  as  Class  I  producers 
in  1936-1937. 

The  visitors  were  conducted  on  a  tour 
of  the  farm  by  Jack  Lindsay,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  visit  to  the  stalls  of  the  highly 
regarded  bulls,  Peter  Douglas,  Round-Up, 
Cloudy  Day  and  noted  matrons. 


Oneida  Cheese  Making 

These  days,  we  might  say  always,  there 
are  serious  milk  marketing  difficulties. 
Just  at  this  writing  they  are  flaring  in 
the  north  country,  hut  all  over  the  milk 
shed  there  is  anxiety.  The  situation 
brings  to  mind  a  visit  that  I  made  this 
Summer  through  Taberg,  in  Oneida 
County.  There  they  have  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  that  has  been  owned  and  operated 
by  one  man  for  a  number  of  years.  I  re¬ 
call  a  visit  there  some  five  or  six  years 
ago.  In  June  they  were  receiving  about 
40,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  that 
has  been  about  the  usual  at  that  season. 
As  production  lowers  the  amount  of  milk 
is  less,  of  course,  but  it  keeps  up  well. 
Farmers  want  a  constant  outlet  and  try 
to  keep  the  necessary  supply.  They  told 
me  that  they  return  almost  as  much  as 
the  shipping  plants  do.  Last  Winter  a 
friend  sent  me  the  prices  for  the  year. 


In  some  way  I  have  mislaid  them  but  I 
remember  they  averaged  up  well.  A  trifle 
under  shipping  prices,  but  Mr.  Coburn 
wrote  that  he  liked  the  factory  better  than 
the  station  because  of  relief  from  inspec¬ 
tion  ■  and  expense  of  required  improve¬ 
ments. 

I  went  through  the  plant,  a  rather 
large  building  but  considerable  spare 
room.  Outside  was  a  vat  of  concrete  in¬ 
to  which  the  whey  ran,  and  while  I  was 
looking  a  farmer  and  his  wife  drove  up, 
the  wife  doing  the  driving.  He  filled  his 
can  with  whey,  set  it  in  the  running 
board  and  the  wife  drove  off.  As  he  was 
filling  the  can,  I  inquired  if  they  let  him 
have  all  the  whey  he  wanted  to  take.  He 
said  they  did  at  this  time  of  the  year  but 
as  the  supply  shortened  they  had  to  be 
limited.  Good  feed  for  calves  and  pigs 
I  enquired.  First  rate  he  said  with  a 
little  grain  added.  Just  beyond  I  found 
a  pig  pen  that  had  not  long  been  vacated. 
I  take  it  that  the  proprietor  keeps  the 
pigs  until  farmers  utilize  the  whey,  then 
sells  them  off. 

They  make  no  whey  butter,  but  they 
skim  some  of  the  milk  and  sell  some 
butter.  I  saw  some  of  the  cheese  and 
would  say  that  it  is  as  rich  a  cheese  as 
the  best  we  have  at  our  stores.  Some¬ 
thing  in  this  line  either  cooperatively 
or  by  the  ownership  of  some  local  man 
who  will  make  cheese  and  butter  on  a 
pound  basis  may  be  worth  considering  by 
any  who  are  fearful  about  their  market 
for  milk.  Such  a  course  also  makes  for 
the  good  of  shippers  by  taking  a  little 
milk  off  the  market.  It  is  not  expensive 
and  is  attended  with  little  risk.  c.  G. 


Balky  Drivers 

There  are  not  half  so  many  balky 
horses  in  the  world  as  there  are  balky 
drivers.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  horse 
is  born  balky.  There  may  be  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  it  usually  takes  a  balky 
driver  to  make  a  balky  horse. 

Sometimes  a  perfectly  honest  horse  is 
spoiled,  just  because  the  driver  is  too  lazy 
to  adjust  the  harness  so  it  feels  right  to 
the  horse.  One  of  the  many  ill-adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  harness  is  the  collar,  no 
horse  can  work  if  the  collar  chokes  him, 
sometimes  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so 
loose  that  he  can  almost  walk  through  it. 

Never  try  to  adjust  the  horse  to  the 
collar,  it  is  far  better  to  adjust  the  collar 
to  the  horse.  If  the  collar  is  too  large, 
instead  of  spending  money  for  pads  to 
fill  it  out,  spend  a  little  more  and  get  a 
collar  that  will  fit  the  horse  without 
pads.  While  pads  may  do  very  well  in 
an  emergency,  they  were  never  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  well-fitting  collars. 
Sometimes  the  liames  are  adjusted  so  the 
draft  is  thrown  on  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  this  will  make  the  horse  uneasy 
and  if  not  remedied  we  will  in  a  short 
time  have  a  confirmed  balker.  The  hames 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  draft 
comes  evenly  on  the  shoulders  and  not  all 
on  the  point. 

Another  mistake  that  is  made  by  a 
great  many  drivers,  is  using  too  harsh  a 
bit.  It  makes  the  horse  mad  and  he  is 
likely  to  do  most  any  thing.  He  may 
kick,  balk  and  even  run  away.  The  bit 
question  was  well  demonstrated  to  be  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  pair  of  Belgin  mares 
which  I  purchased  from  a  neighbor.  They 
were  young  and  high-spirited,  and  he 
thought  he  had  to  use  harsh  bits  to  hold 
them.  He  tried  double-twisted  wire  bits 
and  they  ran  away.  He  put  on  JIG  bits 
in  an  effort  to  control  them ;  then  they 
balked  and  in  a  little  while  he  could  do 
nothing  with  them. 

When  I  bought  them  he  offered  me  the 
bits  he  had  tried  to  use  but  I  declined 
them.  Taking  the  horses  home,  I  fitted 
them  out  with  straight  bar  bits  which 
were  covered  with  leather  and  I  hitched 
them  up  to  try  them  out.  At  first  they 
lugged  considerable  on  the  bit,  but  they 
did  not  try  to  run  nor,  balk  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  as  pleasant  a  team 
to  drive  as  I  ever  pulled  a  line  over. 

I  kept  the  team  two  years  and  worked 
them  all  the  time  with  leather-covered 
bits,  never  having  the  least  trouble  with 
them  in  any  way.  Undoubtedly  if  I  had 
tried  harsh  bits  I  should  have  had  the 
same  trouble  as  the  man  I  purchased 
them  from.  Thus  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  there  are  more  balky  drivers  than 
there  are  balky  horses. 

If  a  man  will  fit  the  harness  so  it  feels 
comfortable  to  the  horse,  he  will  have 
very  little  trouble  with  the  average  ani¬ 
mal.  Of  course  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  but  usually  some  driver  is  at  the 
start  of  all  the  trouble.  L.  D.  chapman. 
Maine. 


An  Oneida  County,  N.  Y Creamery  and  Cheese  Factory 


The  new  loorld’s  record  Ayrshire,  Ardyowan  Val4<i,  Imp.,  that  has  just  finished  a 
365 -day  record  of  31.156  lbs.,  of  4.35  per  cent  milk  and  1.356  lbs.  of  butterfat.  She 
is  11  years  old  and  owned  by  F.  C.  Biggs  and  Sons,  Glen  Campbell  Farms, 

Dundas,  Ontario. 
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Cows  and  Hogs  in  New  York 
State 

(Continued  from  Page  594) 
home-grown  barley  or  corn  for  pork  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  protein  which  they  carry 
is  of  exceptionally  desirable  quality  and 
has  greater  efficiency  in  producing  gains 
and  growth.  In  addition  the  relatively 
high  calcium  and  phosphorus  content  of 
skim  and  buttermilk  are  also  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  Used  as  supplements  with  the 
grains  mentioned  on  good  forage  or  pas¬ 
ture,  rapid  and  economical  gains  will  re¬ 
sult  with  healthy  pigs.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  good  quality  alfalfa  hay  should  sup¬ 
plement  them  in  dry  lot.  Buttermilk  and 
skim  have  approximately  the  same  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding  value.  Whey  has 
about  50  percent  of  the  supplemental 
feeding  value  of  skim  and  buttermilk. 

Volume  and  Values 
The  real  value  of  any  feed  depends 
primarily  on  the  bodily  need  for  it.  The 
efficiency  of  return  from  skim-milk  will 
therefore  be  influenced  by  the  amount  in 
which  it  is  fed  to  supplement  grain.  Due 
to  their  higher  protein  requirements 
weanling  pigs  can  and  should  be  fed 
higher  levels  of  skim  with  their  grain 
than  shotes  of  greater  weight  and  age. 
Experiments  at  the  various  stations  show 
that  young  pigs  may  be  satisfactorily  fed 
from  two  to  three  quarts  of  skim  for  each 
pound  of  grain  used,  the  grain  preferably 
to  consist  mostly  of  corn  or  barley  to¬ 
gether  with  small  amounts  of  shorts  and 
linseed  meal,  plus  good  forage  or  pasture 
in  Summer  and  good-quality  leafy  alfalfa 
hay  in  Winter.  As  the  pigs  attain  weight 
and  size  the  amounts  of  skim  should  be 


pounds  of  gain  plus  forage  or  alfalfa  with 
healthy  pigs.  With  gains  so  produced 
the  95  pounds  of  skim  would  produce  its 
proportionate  part  of  13.6  pounds  gain. 
With  corn  figured  at  $40  per  ton  the  47.5 
pounds  fed  to  produce  the  13.6  pounds  of 
pork  would  represent  a  feed  value  of  95 
cents.  With  finished  live  weight  hogs 
selling  at  $12  per  cwt.,  the  value  of  this 
gain  would  be  $1.63.  Deducting  the  95 
cents  feed  value  of  the  corn  required  to 
produce  this  gain  gives  a  remainder  of 
68  cents.  This  would  be  the  feeding 
value  of  the  skim  and  whey  if  so  used  at 
the  prices  mentioned.  Adding  this  to  the 
butter  return  gives  a  gross  return  for 
the  100  pounds  of  4-percent  milk  of 
$2.68. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  5-11 — N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 

Sept.  6-11. — Rutland,  Vt.,  Fair. 

Sept.  6-11. — Maine  Fair,  Lewiston. 

Sept.  10.  —  Ohio  Potato  Field  Day, 
Wooster. 

Sept.  11.  —  American  Dahlia  Society 
Field  Day,  Connecticut  State  College, 
Storrs. 

Sept.  19-25.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  2. — Mineola,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y„  Fair. 

Oct.  2-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  25-27.  —  Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Park  Central 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Nov.  2-6. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 


A  Good  Bunch  of  Horses  and  Colts  Under  Inspection 


gradually  reduced,  until  the  average  for 
gains  from  100  to  200  pounds  live  weight 
will  be  attained  on  a  feed  of  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  quarts  of  skim  to  each 
pound  of  grain. 

In  an  excellent  summary  of  12  experi¬ 
ments  Morrison  states,  in  part,  in  his 
latest  edition  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
“In  these  trials  each  100  pounds  of  skim- 
milk  saved  7.3  pounds  of  tankage,  plus 
10.9  pounds  of  corn,  without  giving  any 
credit  for  the  more  rapid  gains  produced 
by  feeding  skim-milk.  The  high  value  of 
the  dry  matter  in  skim-milk  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  100  pounds  of  skim-millc, 
containing  only  9.9  pounds  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  replaced  15.7  pounds  of  dry  matter  in 
corn  and  tankage.” 

Analyzing  the  average  requirements  of 
these  12  trials  it  is  seen  that  it  required 
346  pounds  of  corn  and  535  pounds  of 
skim  as  compared  with  404  pounds  of 
corn  and  39  pounds  of  tankage  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain  with  75-pouiul 
shotes.  On  a  replacement  value  basis 
this  shows  the  535  pounds  of  skim  saved 
58  pounds  of  corn  and  39  pounds  of  tank¬ 
age  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  pro¬ 
duced.  With  the  corn-tankage  ration 
figured  at  $45  per  ton  this  represents  a 
monetary  value  of  $2,425,  which  means 
the  535  pounds  of  skim  saved  that  much 
money,  or  represents  its  replacement 
monetary  value  with  feeds  as  present 
levels,  July,  1937.  Therefore,  100 
pounds  of  skim  so  used  would  have  a  re¬ 
placement  feeding  value  of  a  little  over 
45  cents. 

Fork,  Butter  and  Skim  Returns 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  possible  re¬ 
turns  from  butter  and  skim  fed  for  pork 
production.  If  100  pounds  of  4-percent 
milk  is  used  as  a  basis  with  allowance  for 
average  farm  over-run  it  would  mean  an 
average  of  5  pounds  of  churned  butter. 
Figured  at  40  cents  per  pound  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  $2  gross  value.  The  remaining 
whey  and  skim  would,  due  to  some  loss, 
represent  approximately  95  pounds.  If 
fed  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  it  would  require 
47.5  pounds  of  grain.  Assuming  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  feeding  operation  is  not  quite 
as  efficient  as  accurately  controlled  ex¬ 
periment  station  methods,  it  can  be  safe¬ 
ly  assumed  that  350  pounds  of  grain  and 
700  pounds  of  skim  will  produce  100 


Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Show. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 

Dec.  29-Jan.  2,  1938. — Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  27. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Holstein 
sale ;  R.  Austin  Backus,  manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  11. — Douglaston  Manor  Guern¬ 
sey  sale,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  managed  by  Her- 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Sept.  13. — Dispersal  sale  of  Guernseys, 
Highland  Farms.  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Dunn 
&  Harwood,  sales  mgrs.,  Schoharie,  N. 
Y.,  and  Cordaville,  Mass. 

Oct.  1.  —  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
Guernsey  Breeders’  sale,  Rhinebeck. 

Oct.  2.  —  Beechford  Farm  Guernsey 
sale,  Jit.  Tremfer,  N.  Y. ;  Dunn  &  Har¬ 
wood.  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  managers. 

Oct.  4. — Hilltop-Rockingham  Guernsey 
sale,  Suffield,  Conn. ;  Herrick-Merryman 
Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

Oct.  5. — Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  sale, 
Rutland,  Vt. ;  W.  A.  Kyle,  Brandon,  Vt., 
secretary. 


Treatment  of  Brood  Mare 

I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  foal  soon.  She  is  fat  now.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  better 
to  let  her  get  a  little  thinner,  v.  D.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  better  for  all  breeding  animals 
that  they  be  kept  in  just  good  flesh  and 
breeding  condition.  Excessive  fat  hinders 
normal  reproduction  and  birth  processes. 
It  would  seem  advisable  to  place  the 
mare  on  pasture,  and  feed  oats  as  a  sup¬ 
plement.  R.  W.  D. 


RABBITS 


PEDIGREED  RABBITS 

Chinchilla  -  Havana  -  Himalayan  -  New  Zealand  Whit 
Ready  to  breed  in  one  to  threo  months.  Price  5i 
per  jxmnd  —  weight  four  to  six  pounds 


W. 


CR0UTHAMEL, 


Stuyvesant,  N. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES. 

AH  ages.  3  mos.,  $  1 .50. 

„  EARL  NEHltBOSS 
Crittenden  -  New  York 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


Attention  progressive  farmers 
ij  and  dairymen 

^AN  AYRSHIRE  SHOW  COW 

just  recently  demonstrated  how 
the  breed  combines  type  and 
production  when  she 

Broke  the  World's  Record 

by  producing  in  365  days  on 
•J  three  milkings  daily  (and  who 

■C  wants  to  milk  a  cow  oftener 

•J  than  that?) 

31,156  lbs.  Milk— 1, 356  lbs.  Fat 

For  literature  including  the 
story  of  this  great  cow,  or  for 
help  in  locating  Ayrshires  that 
will 

Improve  Your  Own  Herd 

Write  to  the  headquarters  of 
America’s  fastest  growing  dairy- 
breed 

;j AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  flSS’N! 
I;  96  Center  Street  Brandon,  Vermont 
Stjvw- 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

AT  AUCTION  -  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

AT  HIGHLAND  FARMS,  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

on  road  to  Rock  City,  1%  miles  from  Chatham 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1937 

At  12:30  Noon  Daylight.  Lunch  Served  At  11:30 

37  Registered  Guernsey  cows  and  heifers 
10  have  AR  records  or  are  on  test 
3  registered  bulls 
13  grade  Guernseys  high  producers. 

Mr.  H.  Schaaf  (owner)  was  a  large  buyer  at  the 
Grassland  and  White  Farms  sales.  Sale  includes 
Grassland  Vaaitme,  17211  lbs.  milk,  838  lbs.  fat. 
— Ilene  of  White  Farms,  12401  lbs.,  milk,  553  lbs. 
fat,  A  son  of  Vantine,  daughters  of  Bournedale 
Rex,  Grassland  sires  and  Bosworthfield  blood. 
Herd  is  accredited  for  T.  B.  and  Bang’s.  Mastitis 
free  by  semi-monthly  tests. 

WRITE  US  FOR  A  SALE  CATALOGUE 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  and  Cordaville,  Mass. 


CHEDCO FARM 

Invites  inquires  on  Guernsey  bulls  ready  for 
service  out  of  high  tested  dam.  Reasonably  priced. 
Accredited  Herd  100024 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


C.  E.  COTTING 


50  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

ABERPEEN-ANGUS  | 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MU. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Cows  and  Heifers 

at  farmers'  prices.  Granddaughters  of  the  Grand 
Champion  at  Chicago.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old.  well  grown,  very  choice 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  darn  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22.594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH.  WITH  PAPERS 

EM  FO^TFD  barton, 
•  n.  rv/aiCK,  new  York 


• 

•  • 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

Quality  Offering 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FEMALES  ANY  AGE,  NEAR  SPRINGERS.  10  or 

more  Sybils  and  Nobles,  show  prospects,  your  choice. 
Few  bulls.  Accredited  T.  15.  and  Bangs. 

L.  D.  COWDEN  -  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  Fresh  Young  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

Also  young  heifers  and  hulls — all  from  accredited  herd 
and  blood-tested.  Priced  to  sell.  Also  some  imported 
cows.  Inquire  of  Manager — ■ 

PALVEL  FARM  -  SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VT. 


SHEEP 


Offering  Choice 

Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Nice  Type  and  Quality  -  All  Stock  on  Approval 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  DELAINE  BREEDING  EWES 

In  ear  lots  the  kind  that  will  clip  a  good  fleece  of  wool 
and  raise  a  good  lamb  when  bred  to  good  mutton  rams. 

J.  B.  HENDERSON,  -  HICKORY.  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL¬ 
BERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Hampshire  rams  —  Finest  stock. 

SHIFF  MT  FARM  -  SHARON.  CONNECTICUT 


Anderson  Electric  Head  Milkers 

Pipe  Line  and  Portable  Vacuum  Pulsators 
entirely  eliminated,  replaced 
with  very  small  110  volt 
motor.  Always  exactly  cor¬ 
rect  speed  and  timing. 
Improve  your  outfit  with 
electric  head  units.  Dur¬ 
able,  fast,  simple  and  sani¬ 
tary.  You  must  be  satisfied  they  are 
'ihe  best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Write 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
“Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  over  20  Years’’ 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


lil/AAf  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
*  «  v  VLnierchants  ship  to  one  Bst.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

lot  of  unusually  fine  pigs,  8  to  10  weeks  old.  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Big  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND _ Manager. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $4,  8-9  wks.  old  $4.25,  10  wks.  extras  $4.50. 

5%  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 

CHESTER  AND  YORKSHIRE 

CHESTER  AND  BERKSHIRE 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each:  8  to  9  weeks  old. 
$4.00  each.  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

michaeF  lV5- 

q1j\alTty  pTgs~! 

6  WK.  $4.00  8  WK.  $4.50  10  1VK.  $4.75 

v>  ith  \  accination.  C.  O.  D.  or  P.  O.  order.  Any  variety 
shipped  on  approval. 

LORENZO  RUGGIERO,  Box  6,  W.  Concord,  Mas*. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Purebred  Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs  —  a  ftew  choice 
n3?.riS.'  0.00,  orated:  Papers  furnished. 

PAUL  DRUMM,  -  NIVERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

f0r  S^Tlh°">u<’hbr<’d  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 


(1  1  fi  Purebred  registered  pigs,  s  1 0  each.  Unre- 

u.  1.  u.  lated  pairs,  520.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  T. 

n  REG‘  CUflNP  A11  ages  FOK  SALE.  Riinsell  Fi 
UUROC  Mil  lift  PattiiuEton.Selpio Center, N.Y. 

DOGS 

f  fillips  f°r  F armers  Only  grown  dogs  and  puppies. 
Home  bred  for  years,  $10.  and  $15.  each. 
Expensive  stock  but  must  he  sold.  References  reauired 

BITOWIND  LAIR,  MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Variety  Colors.  Males  $10. 
Females  $5.  Safe  delivery,  square  deal.  Twenty  vears 
with  dogs.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT. 

PpH  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAMELS  dogs 
■  XU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

Pt^ww* - 0 R  BROWN  COCKER  SPANIELS,  males 
$10.00:  females.  $5.00'.  Special  prices  to  dealers 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  Highgate  Center?  Vermont 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

saije i  PEDIGREED  COLLIES  EtSL’JfiK: 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

POT  I  IFS  )yhite  aud  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

V-UhhlLO  ped.  HAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  llsatings.  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  JJ.T. 

DIack  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniel*  beauties  males  $10.00: 
u  females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT.  Frankln,  Vt. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  POPPIES S2SSL*SSS 

Airedale  pups — thoroughbred  males  $15.  females  $10 

"FEATHER  HILL  FARM.  HALCOTT  CENTER,  N.  Y~. 

firpaf  Da  TIPS  Registered  female,  bred.  Also  puppies. 

uredl  uanes  FARM  HOLM.  New  Paltz.  New  York 

W  \ MTFIi  Black  and  Tan  Collie  pup  apply  A D  V  E R- 

II.IlllLV  TISER  4185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTm  puppies,  small  breeds,  send  full  informa- 

TVttlilLlf  tion.  Mapleshade,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

English  Bull  Pups  p.e: 

8  Weeks  Old  Pedigreed  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
AMOS  ZOOK,  Rt.  1,  GAP,  PENNSYLVANIA 

POINTER  PUPPIES  —  Pedigreed.  Liver  and  White 
9  weeks  old.  PRATZ,  3  Wright  Ave.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

PnpphrpH  English  shepherd  pups. 
ruieuieu  m.  n.  adams,  -  livonia,  n?  y. 

GOATS 

Meadow  Ridge  Goat  Dairy 

DERBY,  NEW  YORK 

Offer*  REGISTERED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS.  4  to  5 
month*  old,  bred  from  outstanding  strains  of  the  breed. 
Reasonably  priced.  Write  or  call  at  the  farm. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

FOR  SALE  T^r?  Belgian  mares,  chestnut 
*  with  silver  mane  and  tail 

Suzanne.  Iso.  12353  and  Louise.  No.  12330.  Supposing- 
ly  safe  with  fold.  By  grandson  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

Dr.  J.  G.  Whitney.  61  Strathmore  Rd..  BrookHne,  Mass! 

Rf»fr  Per<*llPT*nn  COLTS  for  sale  rang- 
o  *  '-7,  WH  ing  from  four  months 

to  one  year  old.  Carnot  bred  and  priced  to  sell. 

W.  C.  CULLEN  Jr.  MENDHAM.  NEW  JERSEY 

Dannie  Chestnut  M0RGAN  saddle  mare. 

*4-  .7^7inUt  Price  Reasonable. 

MRS.  E.  W.  MOTT,  Rt  104,  R.  D.  3,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

BEICIANS  .T  “The  Good  Kind.”  Terms. 

A.  W.  Green,  -  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
“  Prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

Darlc  Eastern  Mint  Reasonable.  Will 

Laolcrn  lTlluK  be  glad  to  have  you  look 

them  over.  STANLEY  HUME.  DELHI.  N.  Y. 
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Dreaming 

4-H  Club  Song  For  Girls 


This  and  That 

When  we  read  the  article,  “Challenge 
To  Farm  Women,”  our  first  reaction  was 
“Cheers !”  Coming  straight  from  a  farm 
woman  whose  contributions  always  give 
you  facts  worth  while  it  means  some¬ 
thing.  It  carries  a  lot  more  weight  than 
would  the  same  thing  said  by  a  so-called 
“beauty  specialist”  or  “efficiency  expert” 
or  even  an  editor. 

And  when  you  see  a  group  of  rural 
women  together — women  who  agree  with 
this  contributor  and  practice  what  she 
preaches,  you  are  proud  of  them  and 
have  every  right  to  be. 

*  *  * 

I  am  hoping  to  meet  a  good  many  of 
our  readers  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
in  Syracuse  and  at  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
next  month.  The  way  to  make  this 
department  of  greatest  value  to  you  is  to 
talk  things  over  with  you.  If  there  is 
something  special  you  have  in  mind  to 
speak  about  leave  word  at  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  booth  where  you  can  be 
reached,  if  I  am  not  there. 

*  *  * 

Announcements  just  received  of  the 
Home  Bureau  Exhibits  at  Syracuse  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  interest  as  well  as  considerable 
friendly  rivalry  among  the  various 
County  Bureaus.  c.  b.  w. 


Book  Notes 

Cook  Book  For  Nurses,  by  Sarah  C. 
Hill,  published  by  M.  Barrows  and 
Company,  2S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  price  $1.25.  Many  times  a  home 
maker  is  called  upon  to  prepare  special 
diets  for  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
invalds  and  for  such  cases  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  well  known  book  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  It  covers  liquid  diets,  light  and 
soft  diets,  convalescent  and  special  diets, 
with  notes  on  serving  for  invalids.  After 
each  section  there  are  blank  pages  for 
additional  recipes  which  the  home  nurse 
may  have  found  of  particular  value. 

*  *  * 

“Toll  House  Tried  and  True  Recipes,” 
by  Ruth  Graves  Wakefield,  published  by 
M.  Barrows  and  Company,  286  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  price,  $2.00.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind 
we  have  seen  in  some  time  either 
as  an  addition  to  the  kitchen  library 
or  as  a  gift  book  for  brides.  Mrs. 
Wakefield  is  a  well-known  dietitian 
and  lecturer  on  food  subjects  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  famous  Toll  House  at 
Whitman,  Mass.  All  the  recipes  given 
have  been  used  with  great  success  at 
the  Toll  House.  There  are  also  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  suggestions  on  all  phases 
of  household  management  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  book  adds  to  its  appeal. 

*  *  * 

“Give  Yourself  Background,”  by  F. 
Fraser  Bond,  published  by  Whittlesey 
House,  New  York  City,  price  $2.00.  This 
book  is  designed  especially  for  that  large 
group  of  ambitious  people  who  have 
missed  out  on  certain  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  in  their  early  years, 
and  who  feel  the  lack  as  they  go  on 
through  life.  It  is  a  “self-help”  book  of 
real  merit  and  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  author  are  practical  and  reasonable. 

*  *  * 

“Behave  Yourself,”  by  Betty  Allen  and 
Mitchell  Pirie  Briggs,  published  by  J. 
P.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  price 
$1.25.  This  is  a  short  and  very  readable 
book  on  etiquette  for  modern  young 
people.  It  covers  all  the  “how-to’s”  from 
Chapter  One,  “Pity  The  Family”  through 
Chapter  Twenty  “To  Whom  It  May 
Concern,”  and  at  the  back  it  gives  a 
list  of  other  helpful  books  on  etiquette. 
It  is  written  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
which  so  many  such  books  seem  to  lack, 
and  its  illustrations  are  amusing  and  to 
the  point. 

*  *  * 

“Sunrise”  by  Grace  Livingston  Hill, 
published  by  J.  P.  Lippincott,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  price  $2.00.  This  is  the  kind 
of  a  novel  that  any  parents  can  safely 
recommend  to  their  children.  It  is 
written  in  a  lively  interesting  way  and 
though  it  has  a  definitely  religious  point 
of  view  it  is  not  a  “goody-goody”  book. 

c.  B.  w. 


A  green  satin  party  gown,  constructed 
as  part  of  her  4-H  clothing  club  project, 
brought  high  honor  to  a  Massachusetts 
young  lady.  Chosen  as  outstanding  of 
Bay  State's  6,000  4-H  clothing  club  mem¬ 
bers,  auburn-haired,  18-year-old  Ruth 
Seaver  of  Springfield  will  represent  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  in  November. 


My  home  must  have  a  high  tree  above  its 
open  gate. 

My  home  must  have  a  garden  where  little 
dreamings  wait. 

My  home  must  have  a  wide  view  of  field 
and  meadow  fair, 

Of  distant  hill  of  open  sky,  with  sunlight 
everywhere. 


“My  goodness,”  said  the  lady  magazine 
agent,  eyeing  my  fresh  print  dress,  my 
matching  anklets  and  white  shoes,  and 
looking  at  my  hair“  do  you  look  like  that 
all  the  time,  or  are  you  going  to  town?” 

Cartoonists  seem  to  see  us  always  as 
gaunt  women,  with  sun  bonnets  and 
stringy  hair,  with  a  whole  group  of 
children  clinging  to  our  skirts,  and  more 
often  than  not  a  wash  tub  in  sight.  I 
have  often  been  given  to  understand  by 
town  women  that  they  think  a  farm  is  a 
place  where  one  can  wear  any  kind  of 
old  clothes,  and  many  seem  to  believe 
that  friers  grow  on  trees  without  effort, 
and  others  that  a  farm  woman  is  a 
drudge,  illiterate  and  without  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  good  books,  pictures  and  the 
better  things  in  life. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  farm  women 
asserted  ourselves.  We  must  respect  our 
own  selves,  and  our  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  if  we  expect  others  to  do  so.  AVe 
must  demand  such  rights  as  may  be  de¬ 
cently  given  us  by  our  families.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  do  not  play  the  part 
of  a  martyr,  and  spend  our  days  bewail¬ 
ing  the  work  we  do,  the  things  we  miss, 
and  the  happiness  we  feel  we  do  not  have. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  ways  to  ob¬ 
tain  leisure  time,  is  to  sit  right  down  and 
work  out  a  time  budget  of  our  duties. 
Divide  as  best  you  can  the  tasks  which 
must  be  performed,  and  distribute  them 
over  the  weeks,  and  the  months  so  that 
on  no  day  too  much  work  is  alloted.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  any  time  and 
work  budget  is  elastic  and  must  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  But  as  time  goes  on 
you  will  find  that  the  work  is  systema¬ 
tised,  and  the  time  required  to  perform 
these  duties  much  shorter. 

Children,  too,  must  be  alloted  duties, 
and  must  share  in  the  responsibility.  If 
children  are  given  certain  stated  duties 
for  each  day,  they  can  finish  them,  then 
be  allowed  leisure  for  their  own. 

It  is  not  fair  for  any  farm  woman  to 
spend  all  of  her  days  in  drudgery,  while 
her  family  may  dawdle  for  hours.  All 
should  work,  and  then  the  time  left  be 
used  as  they  wish.  No  family  respects 
a  woman  who  allows  them  to  push  more 


My  home  must  have  a  friendship  with 
every  happy  thing. 

My  home  must  offer  comfort  for  any 
sorrowing. 

And  every  heart  that  enters  shall  hear 
its  music  there, 

And  find  some  simple  beauty,  that  every 
life  may  share. 


than  her  share  upon  her,  even  though 
that  woman  may  talk  ceaselessly  about 
being  tired,  and  over  worked.  It  does 
happen  in  too  many  families. 

Please  do  not  neglect  your  personal 
appearance.  See  that  you  have  a  bath 
and  fresh  clothes  each  day.  Bath  powder 
is  inexpensive  and  does  much  for  your 
morale.  A  weekly  shampoo  and  a  per¬ 
manent  at  least  once  a  year  should  keep 
your  hair  looking  presentable.  Take  the 
time  to  push  back  the  cuticle  on  your 
nails  when  you  dry  your  hands,  and 
apply  a  bit  of  hand  lotion.  It  is  all  these 
little  touches  which  go  to  make  a  good 
appearance,  and  once  established  these 
habits  soon  become  a  part  of  you. 

It  takes  only  a  moment  to  rinse  out 
undies,  slip  and  hose  each  night.  Many 
dresses  need  not  be  ironed,  and  this  is  a 
help  during  the  busy  summer  months.  I 
think  bath  powder,  hand  lotions,  and 
creams  are  worthwhile  because  they  do 
give  daintiness  and  confidence  to  you,  and 
the  family  will  notice.  They'll  cease  to 
think  of  you  as  a  drudge  if  you  make 
them.  If  you  cannot  find  the  money  for 
a  permanent,  it  is  possible  that  you  can 
exchange  baked  cakes,  or  pies,  home 
baked  bread,  chickens  or  other  farm  pro¬ 
duce  for  a  permanent.  Those  of  you  Avith 
natural  waves  are  blessed,  thank  your 
lucky  stars ! 

The  individual  who  reads  a  great  deal 
is  usually  interesting.  Do  subscribe  to 
what  magazines  you  can. 

If  you  have  a  local  library  by  all 
means  patronize  it.  If  it  is  limited  in 
books,  then  send  to  your  state  library. 
Usually  one  may  obtain  the  loan  of  these 
books  by  paying  the  postage  both  ways. 
In  our  state  Ave  are  allowed  to  keep  them 
a  month  if  Ave  wish.  I  have  found  the 
librarians  gracious  and  anxious  to  please. 

No  time  to  read  books,  you  say?  IIoav 
about  that  feAV  minutes  Avhile  dinner 
waits,  the  hours  you  wait  in  the  car,  the 
time  you  spend  “rubbering”  on  a  country 
line,  the  feAV  minutes  before  bedtime.  It 
is  surprising  Avliat  can  be  found  time  for, 
if  you  really  and  truly  have  the  desire. 

As  for  myself,  I  Avouldn’t  want  to  be 
anything  else  but,  A  farmer’s  avife. 


August  28,  1937 

Labor  Day  Picnic 

Listen,  farm  folks !  Do  you  celebrate 
the  last  holiday  of  the  Summer,  Labor 
Day?  Why  not  take  the  day  off  and  have 
a  picnic? 

As  this  is  to  be  a  day  free  of  labor,  for 
mother  as  well  as  the  men  in  the  family, 
Ave  take  paper  napkins  and  dishes,  so  that 
dish-washing  will  be  reduced  to  its  mini¬ 
mum.  Paper  toAvels  and  table  cloths  are 
labor-saving,  too,  and  Avitli  the  dishes  and 
napkins  may  be  put  in  the  campfire  after 
each  meal. 

A  good  meal  that  really  saves  Avork  for 
mother  and  still  the  Avhole  family  enjoys 
is  a  “Bundle  Baked  Picnic  Dinner.” 
Here's  hoAV  it's  done : 

Prepare  a  roaring  fire  and  have  ready 
plenty  of  clean  fish  (the  Avhole  group  will 
enjoy  catching  the  fish),  washed  potatoes, 
a  head  of  cabbage,  and  ears  of  corn  Avitli 
the  husks  stripped  down  and  silk  re¬ 
moved.  Rub  the  corn  Avitli  butter,  salt 
and  then  pull  back  the  husks.  Wrap  the 
entire  ear  in  neAvspaper.  Rub  the  pota¬ 
toes  Avith  bacon  grease  and  then  Avrap 
them  in  four  thicknesses  of  newspaper. 
Cut  the  heart  out  of  the  cabbage,  put  in 
a  lump  of  butter,  salting  it  well,  then 
wrap  in  oiled  broAvn  paper  (use  bacon 
grease)  and  wrap  in  neAvspaper.  Salt 
the  fish  inside  and  out,  put  a  strip  of 
bacon  down  through  the  middle,  wrap 
them  in  greased  paper  and  then  in  news¬ 
paper.  Rake  the  fire  from  the  spot  of 
ground  it  has  covered  and  heated,  dig  a 
hole  nine  inches  deep  and  three  feet  long, 
then  place  the  paper  bundles  in  the  hole ; 
cover  with  hot  dirt,  replace  the  fire  over 
the  spot  and  add  more  fuel.  Keep  the 
fire  burning  briskly  for  tAvo  hours.  Then 
rake  the  fire  aAvay,  dig  up  the  delicious, 
cooked  food  and  serve  in  the  little  bun¬ 
dles.  AIIoav  each  person  to  unAvrap  his 
own  share.  With  fresh  bread  and  fresh 
country  butter  and  some  fresh  fruit  this 
should  finish  the  meal.  But  of  course, 
don’t  forget  the  coffee.  Take  one-fourth 
pound  of  coffee,  one  egg,  one-eighth  cup 
cold  Avater,  one  quart  Avater.  Mix  coffee 
with  egg  and  cold  water  thoroughly.  Place 
in  sack  or  cheesecloth  loosely  enough  to 
alloAV  for  swelling.  Add  rest  of  Avater 
which  may  be  warm  or  hot ;  bring  slowly 
to  a  simmering  boil.  Set  back  and  let 
stand  in  a  Avarm  place  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  the  sack  and  serve.  Makes 
10  to  12  cups  of  delicious  coffee. 

MRS.  L.  C. 


Ready  for  School 

Vacation  aauII  soon  be  over  and  then 
the  children  will  be  starting  to  school 
again.  Every  evening  before  the  children 
go  to  bed,  I  require  them  to  place  on  a 
small  table  in  the  dining-room  the  books 
they  will  need  in  school  next  day,  Avriting 
material,  clippings  for  current  events  or 
history  Avork,  a  clean  handkerchief  apiece, 
and  anything  else  they  may  need  in  the 
morning  as  they  start  out.  The  table  is 
used  for  this  purpose  all  the  school  year 
and  in  its  draAvers  I  keep  a  supply  of 
pencils,  tablets,  and  so  on,  as  Avell  as  a 
supply  of  handkerchiefs.-  You  cannot 
imagine  hoAV  much  this  plan  saves  in  lit¬ 
tle  delays  and  last  minute  hunts  for  mis¬ 
laid  articles  before  going  to  school. 

Many  mothers  have  trouble  getting 
their  children  up  for  school,  on  cold 
mornings  especially.  I  offer  a  star 
each  morning  to  each  one  Avlio  gets  up  on 
the  first  call ;  when  he  has  10  stars  he 
gets  10  cents.  They  enjoy  getting  up 
and  sticking  the  stars  on  the  board  I 
have  hung  up  in  their  room. 

To  make  it  easy  for  the  children  to 
dress  themselves,  I  fasten  snap  fasteners 
to  the  tops  of  their  stockings  and  snap 
each  pair  of  hose  together.  When  I  wash 
them  I  Avash  each  pair  snapped  together 
and  they  are  then  ready  for  the  children 
when  they  dress  for  school.  I  also  find  it 
a  great  help  to  mark  each  garment  so 
that  they  can  tell  the  front.  I  make  a 
small  cross  in  the  front  with  some 
thread  Avliich  is  easy  to  see  of  the  dress 
and  at  the  top  of  the  bloomex*s,  in  front. 

When  the  children  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  start  for  school  they  are  apt  to  forget 
to  brush  their  teeth.  As  a  reminder  I 
hung  a  good-sized  calendar  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  Ioav  enough  to  be  reached  easily. 
Each  time  the  teeth  are  brushed  one 
child  draws  a  blue  line  through  the  date 
and  the  other  makes  a  red  line  through 
it  diagonally  across  it.  Interest  in  the 
game  is  so  keen  that  teeth  are  never 
neglected. 

Our  children  are  always  hunting  for 
something  to  use  on  special  days  at  school 
so  I  had  them  mark  large  envelopes  with 
headings  such  as  Washington.  Lincoln, 
Christmas,  Thanksgiving  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous.  Noav  when  Ave  read  our  papers  and 
find  anything  interesting  on  any  of  these 
subjects,  Ave  clip  it  out  and  put  it  in  the 
proper  envelope  all  ready  to  use. 

MBS.  M.  R. 


Peach  Tapioca  Cream. — One-third  cup  quick-cooking  tapioca,  _  one-half-cup  sugar, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  or  tivo  egg  yollcs,  four  cups  milk,  one  or  two  egg 
whites,  one  teaspoon  flavoring.  Combine  quick-cooking  tapioca,  sugar,  salt,  egg  yolk 
and  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler  and  stir  enough  to  break  yolk.  Place  over  rapidly 
boiling  water,  bring  to  scalding  point  ( allow  five  to  seven  minutes),  and  cook  five 
minutes,  stirring  frequently .  Remove  from  boiling  ivater.  Beat  egg  white  until  just 
stiff  enough  to  hold  shape.  Fold  small  amount  tapioca  mixture  into  egg  white;  add 
to  remaining  tapioca.  Cool — mixture  thickens  as  it  cools.  When  slightly  cool,  add 
flavoring;  chill.  Turn  into  glass  serving  dish,  garnish  with  slices  of  peaches. 

Serves  eight. 


My  home  must  haA'e  its  mother ;  may  I 
grow  sweet  and  wise. 

My  home  must  have  its  father  with 
honor  in  his  eyes. 

My  home  must  haAre  its  children,  God 
grant  the  parents  grace, 

To  keep  our  home  through  all  the  years, 
a  kindly  happy  place. 

— Copyrighted  by  Home  Publishing  Co., 
Grinnell,  Ioavu.  Used  Avith  permission. 
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Care  of  the  Eyes  in  the  Home 

The  eye  has  been  called  “the  window 
of  the  soul.”  How  terrible  blindness  is 
can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
lost  the  use  of  their  soul’s  window. 

Why  is  this  use  ever  lost?  Sometimes 
because  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
some  one  at  the  time  of  a  baby’s  birth.  In 
many  States  it  is  a  law — in  all  States  it 
should  be — that  as  soon  as  a  baby  is  born 
both  eyes  shall  be  treated  with  a  silver 
nitrate  solution.  This  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  doctor.  As  a  result  while  25  years 
ago  26.5  percent  of  the  pupils  entering 
schools  for  the  blind  owed  their  misfor¬ 
tune  to  what  -was  called  “babies’  sore 
eyes,”  seven  years  later  this  percentage 
had  been  cut  to  15.1.  Now  it  is  7  percent. 

The  baby’s  eyes  are  not  strong  soon 
after  birth  so  should  be  shielded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  artificial 
lights.  Tears  do  not  form  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  month  so  dust  may  be  washed  from 
them  whenever  this  seems  to  be  needed, 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  life,  with  a 
boric  acid  solution.  If  after  that  time 
the  baby’s  eyes  water  and  he  winks  fre¬ 
quently  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  them  from  the  light.  If  there  is 
any  discharge — any  pus  formation  or  the 
presence  of  any  gluey  substance  which 
makes  the  lids  or  lashes  stick  together  or 
become  encrusted,  then  a  doctor  should 
be  consulted  at  once.  This  condition  is 
not  normal  and  if  neglected  may  lead  to 
very  serious  trouble. 

A  month  old  baby’s  eyes  should  not 
have  to  be  washed  out  every  day.  There 
should  be  nothing  in  them  to  be  washed 
out.  If,  however,  they  seem  weak  and 
watery,  it  may  be  well  to  bathe  them 
with  a  boric  acid  solution  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  This  solution  is  made  as 
follows:  in  a  glass  which  has  been  ster¬ 
ilized  by  boiling  put  a  tablespoon  of  boric 
acid  crystals.  Over  them  pour  water 
which  has  thoroughly  boiled.  Let  stand 
for  a  while  before  using. 

The  washing  process  may  be  done  with 
a  medicine  dropper  or  a  piece  of  sterile 
absorbent  cotton.  Never  let  either  touch 
the  eye  ball  or  the  lid.  Use  a  fresh  piece 
of  cotton  for  each  eye.  Stand  behind  the 
baby,  separate  the  lids  with  your  left 
hand;  drop  the  solution  into  the  corner 
nearest  the  nose  and  onto  the  lower  lid. 
Have  the  patient's  head  turned  so  that 
the  solution  will  run  out  over  the  cheek 
and  toward  the  ear  on  that  side.  This 
same  technique  is  to  be  used  when  wash¬ 
ing  out  eyes  of  any  age  for  any  reason 
such  as  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body. 

It  is  best,  however,  to  resort  to  other 
measures  if  anything  gets  into  the  eye. 
First  let  the  eye  be  closed  for  several 
minutes.  Very  often  the  tears  will  wash 
the  object  out.  If,  however,  they  do  not, 
pull  the  upper  lid  down  onto  the  cheek 
and  hold  it  there  a  few  seconds.  If  the 
object  is  still  retained  drop  a  bit  of 
castor  oil  into  the  farthest  corner  from 
the  nose.  If  even  this  fails  to  dislodge  it, 
turn  the  upper  lid  back  over  a  pencil  and, 
seeing  the  object,  remove  it  with  a  cotton 
swab  or  a  cotton-wrapped  toothpick 
dipped  first  into  sterile  (boiled)  water  or 
a  boric  acid  solution.  If  the  eye  ball  is 
irritated  place  a  wet  dressing  on  the 
closed  eye — a  handkerchief  or  soft  piece 
of  linen  or  gauze  moistened  in  boric  acid 
solution.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
lodging  a  foreign  body  from  the  eye,  take 
no  chances  of  permanent  injury  but  get 
a  doctor’s  help  ! 

The  child  of  school  age  has  his  eyes  put 
to  a  severe  test.  He  suddenly  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  them  a  very  great  deal 
for  reading  and  studying  both  at  home 
and  in  the  school  room.  A  great  many 
children  are  considered  backward  or  are 
scolded  for  being  inattentive  when  the 
whole  trouble  is  that  the  eyesight  is  so 
poor  they  cannot  see  the  blackboard  or 
cannot  read  their  lessons  without  strain. 

That  is  why  it  is  very  important  for 
every  child  to  have  a  careful  test  made 
of  his  vision  twice  every  year.  If  any 
strain  starts  to  develop  adjustments  can 
generally  be  made  which  will  relieve  it. 
It  may  only  be  necessary  for  the  child 
to  sit  in  the  front  of  the  school  room  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  back,  or  it  may  be  that 
glasses  will  be  needed  for  a  few  months 
or  a  few  years  until  the  eyes  grow 
stronger. 

School  children  sometimes  develop  sties 
which  are  an  indication  of  eye  strain  and 
malnutrition.  The  stye  should  be  treated 
locally  with  boric  acid  solution  com¬ 
presses.  The  lids  should  have  applied  to 
them  a  1-percent  solution  of  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury  ointment,  purchasable  in  any 
drug  store.  The  child’s  general  health 
should  be  tested  by  a  competent  physi¬ 
cian  and  the  diet  should  be  enriched  by 
more  milk,  eggs,  butter,  cream,  vegetables 
and  fruits. 


When  school  years  are  over  a  man  or  a 
woman  may  happen  to  work  in  a  field  of 
endeavor  which  does  not  call  for  very 
much  use  of  the  eyes.  However,  if  when 
a  person  reads,  the  letters  run  together 
or  if  a  book  must  be  held  too  near  or  too 
far  away  from  the  reader’s  face,  that  per 
son,  whether  child  or  adult,  should  at 
once  consult  a  recognized  eye  specialist. 

Poor  light  in  the  home  will  always 
cause  eye  strain.  It  is  false  economy  to 
try  to  read,  study  or  sew  in  a  dimly 
lighted  room.  Sunlight  is  ideal  but 
enough  of  it  must  be  shining.  If  the  sun 
is  beginning  to  set  or  if  the  day  is 
cloudy  artificial  light  must  be  used.  Kero¬ 
sene  lamps  and  gas  jets  seldom  give  off 
light  for  safety  but  if  these  are  all  that 
a  household  can  afford  they  should  be 
used  in  abundance.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  have  all  lights  well  shaded  since  a 
dazzling  reflection  is  injurious  to  the 
eyes.  No  person  should  ever  read  facing 
a  light.  He  should  sit  so  that  it  falls 
over  the  left  shoulder  striking  the  pages 
of  the  book  without  giving  a  glare. 

If  the  eyes  grow  weary  they  should 
promptly  be  rested  by  dropping  the  lids 
over  them  for  a  minute.  Bathing  them 
in  water  which  is  very  cold  or  very  warm 
is  also  refreshing.  Far  too  many  acci¬ 
dents  occur  to  the  eyes  in  the  home  due 
to  carelessness.  All  sharp,  pointed  things 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  chil¬ 
dren.  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 
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Three  Wardrobe  Musts 

4465  —  Slenderizing  and  chic  is  matron’s 
jabot  frock!  Designed  for  sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36  requires  4%  yards  39-in.  fabric. 


4318 — Don  this  for  busy  mornings.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to  44. 
Size  16  requires  3%  yards  36-in.  fabric. 


4318 


9332 


9332  —  The  perfect  foundation  for  an 
entire  wardrobe.  Designed  for  sizes  14 
to  20  and  32  to  44.  Size  16  requires 
3 *y4  yards  39-in.  fabric. 

Price  of  these  patterns,  10  cents  each. 
Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York. 


GET  A  “G-E” 

YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


Be  sure  you  get  all  the 
light  you  pay  for,  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  G-E  MAZDA 
lamps.  They  stay  brighter 
longer.  You  can  tell  them 
by  this  trademark 
Look  for  it  on  each 
lamp  you  buy 


The  G-E  kitchen  mixer 
greatly  simplifies  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  meals  You'll 
marvel  at  the  way  it  mixes 
cakes,  biscuits,  and  ome¬ 
lets,  beats  up  cream,  slices 
vegetables,  and  extracts 
food  juices.  It's  one  of  the 
greatest  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  you  can  have  in 
your  kitchen 


Above  ~  are  ~  shown  the 
General  Electric  water 
heater  and  automatic  dish¬ 
washer  both  of  which 
bring  new  comfort  and 
convenience  to  the  farm. 
Imagine  placing  your  dirty 
dishes  in  the  cabinet,  turn¬ 
ing  a  switch — and  perfectly 
clean „  dry  dishes  in  a  few 
minutes 


rTAHERE  are  seven  important  dif- 
ferences  between  G-E  washers 
and  any  other  washer  on  the  market. 
And  each  of  those  differences  means 
a  saving  in  your  strength  —  and 
added  life  for  your  clothes. 

Only  G-E  washers  feature  the 
Activator  that  washes  clothes  as  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  and  prolongs  their 
life.  Only  G-E  washers  have  the 
Long  Life  Zone  that  means  long  life 
both  to  washer  and  clothes. 

Only  G-E  washers  feature  the  one- 


control  wringer,  Permadrive,  long¬ 
life  mechanism,  permanent  lubrica¬ 
tion,  and  quiet  washing  operation. 
Only  G-E  washers  bear  the  famous 
G-E  monogram,  your  guarantee  of 
fine  design,  workmanship,  and  per¬ 
formance. 

A  G-E  washer  will  do  all  your 
laundry  work — from  the  heaviest  of 
overalls  to  the  finest  of  linens.  And 
it  is  within  your  means.  A  booklet 
describing  the  new  models  will  prove 
it.  Send  for  one  today. 


GENERAL  <§)  ELECTRIC 


Here  is  a  small,  compact, 
soil- heating  kit  that  stim¬ 
ulates  plant  growth,  saves 
time,  and  is  easy  to  install 
and  operate 


General  Electric,  Rural  Electrification  Section, 

Room  622-V,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  full  details  on  the  new  G-E  washers  with  Long  Life  Zone. 


P.  O. 


Name 


State- 


RFD  — 


98-9 
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MEMORY  VERSE 
Dawn 

The  dawn  comos  cold;  the  haystack  smokes. 
The  green  twigs  crackle  in  the  tire. 

And  dew  is  dripping  from  the  oaks. 

And  sleepy  men  bear  milking-yokes 
Slowly  towards  the  cattle-byre. 

Down  in  the  town  a  clock  strikes  six. 

The  grey  east  heavens  burns  and  glows. 

The  dew  shines  on  a  thatch  of  ricks, 

A  slow  old  crone  comes  gathering  sticks. 

The  red  cock  in  the  ox-yard  crows, 

- — John  Masefield. 


Taken  from  “Collected  Poems” — By  Masefield. 


DRAWN  BY  STEVEN  FRANK,  NEW  YORK 


Dear  Readers:  I  love  to  read  Our  Page  for 
it  is  so  original  and  different.  It  has  always 
been  my  wish  to  join  you  and  here  is  my 
selection.  I  want  pen  pals  from  many  states, 
the  farther  away  the  better! 

As  an  admirer  of  Our  Page 

I've  been  the  most  ardent  of  ones, 

And  my  deepest  wish  has  always  been 
To  send  in  skillful  contributions. 

But  fate  has  decided  that  I  cannot  draw. 

And  as  a  writer  of  diaries  I  cannot  apply— 
So  just  one  course  is  deft  open  to  me 
And  my  hand  at  a  poem  I  must  try. 

Won't  some  of  you  pals  write  me  a  line? 

For  I  guess  that  must  be  my  hobby. 

For  by  now  it  is  terribly  clear 
That  my  destiny  is  not  poetry! 

— Sent  by  Harriet  Hays  (18),  Ohio. 


Dear  Readers:  I  have  been  thinking.  We 
have  the  diaries  on  Our  Page  which  are  the 
nearest  in  the  way  of  short  articles.  They  are 
very  interesting.  I  was  wondering  if  we  could 
have  a  section  of  Our  Page  devoted  to  very 
brief  impressions  of  some  everyday  occurance 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers,  not 
written  exactly  in  story  form  but  in  a  short 
discussion  of  the  topic.  For  instance  I  have 
read  the  best  seller  “Gone  With  The  Wind” 

and  perhaps  some  of  Our  Pagers  haven’t  so  I 
could  tell  them,  oh  very  briefly  why  the  book 
impressed  me  and  what  part  I  liked  best.  I 
won’t  do  that  though  because  I  went  to  the 

circus  and  I’d  rather  write  about  that.  But 
there  are  any  number  of  things  that  are  of 

interest  to  a  person.  We  might  call  the  sec¬ 
tion  “Of  Interest  To  Me?”  How  about  it? 


— Sent  by  Christine  Sprague,  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


>  July  23— Well,  the  “Three  of  Us”  got  our 
boat  finished  today.  We  made  it  all  ourselves 
and  it  was  a  work  of  art!  We  took  it  down 
to  the  creek  to  try  it  out.  I  let  Buster  and 
Billy  have  the  first  ride.  Just  as  they  got 
started,  the  bottom  seemed  to  be  a  little  damp, 
but  then — we  never  thought  we  could  make  an 
entirely  water-proof  boat  out  of  old  boards  and 
tin  roofing!  But  the  time  they  got  out  over 
the  deepest  part,  the  boat  was  filling  rapidly. 
As  I  watched  from  shore  I  saw  the  front  of 
the  l»at  suddenly  rise  up  and  Buster  jumped 
out  into  more  shallow  water.  I’ll  never  forget 
the  look  on  Billy’s  face  as  he  and  the  boat 
went  under!  He  sank  twice  before  Buster 
finally  pulled  him  out.  As  we  started  for  the 
house  he  said,  “I  g-g-guess  the  b-b-boat  leaks 
a  1  -little,  doesn’t  it?” 

i  ..Tune  20 — Today  two  men  drove  part  way 
into  our  hnyfield  which  is  still  uncut.  They 
then  got  out  and  trampled  through  the  hay.  I 
named  them  Pinky  and  Sanaa  to  —  Pinky  was 
bald  and  very  short — Squanto  was  larger,  but 
seemed  less  inclined  to  exert  himself.  They 
went  into  our  neighbor’s  backyard  (she  wasn’t 
home)  and  helped  themselves  to  a  board  in 
order  to  cross  the  creek.  They  were  gone  quite 
awhile  and  all  the  time  I  was'  just  longing  for 
the  courage  to  go  and  take  their"  board  away! 
When  they  came  back,  they  turned  their  car 
around — partly  on  the  toad  and  partly  in  onr 
hnyfield.  As  they  went  past  our  house  I  said, 
“G’bye  Pinky!  ’Bye,  Squanto!”  And  Squanto 
heard.-  because  lie  turned  and  around  and 
looked! — “Cleo.” 


July  2G  —  As  we  ate  supper  an  expected 
thunder  shower  came  up.  Quite  madly  I  dashed 
upstairs  to  close  the  windows.  We  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  what  happened  next.  A  streak  of  lightning, 
a  loud  crack,  a  ball  of  fire  and  lights  out!  We 
all — all  but  mother— got  up  and  went  around 
to  see  if  we  had  been  “hit.”  Good  luck,  we 
did  get.  wet  from  running  outside.  As  the 
lights  were  out  we  couldn’t  do  much  so  my 
brother  hummed  and  nearly  drove  me  crazy! — 
“Gerry.” 


Vacation  Time 

“Hurray,  hurray!!”  shouted  Billy  and  Jimmy 
as  they  jumped  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  ran  to  tlie  window. 

“Gee,”  said  Billy.  “Isn’t  is  a  swell  day  to 
start  for  the  mountains?”  Quickly  they  dressed 
and  ran  downstairs. 

Father  was  putting  the  last  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  trailer  while  mother  was  making 
breakfast  and  preparing  a  box  of  sandwiches 
for  lunch.  The  boys  could  hardly  eat  their 
breakfast.  They  were  planning  on  doing  this 
and  that. 

Father  was  driving  through  the  park  while 
going  to  the  mountains. 

“Oh.”  said  Jimmy.  “See  that  big  bear  there 
by  the  trees?  He  is  waving  to  us.” 

They  stopped  at  the  park  to  eat  their  lunch 
which  mother  had  fixed  in  the  morning. 

Father  was  going  fishing  in  the  afternoon  with 
Jimmy  and  Billy.  They  dressed  in  old  clothes, 
got  out  their  fishing  poles  and  rode  until  they 
caught  sight  of  a  lake.  The  fish  which  they 
caught  were  to  be  eaten  for  supper. 

Father  was  frying  the  fish  while  the  boys 
unfolded  the  two  camp  cots.  No  one  wanted  to 
sleep  in  the  trailer.  There  was  a  lot  of 
whispering  between  the  two  boys  that  night. 
The  Katydids  and  crickets  chirped  to  them 
when  finally  they  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  everyone  was  up  with  the  sun 
and  off  like  the  wind  for  more  adventure  and 


GIRLS 


DRAWN  BY  LLOYD  O’REE,  NEW  YORK, 


LEWIS  OTVE 


PEN  AND  INK  —  LLOYD  O’REE,  NEW  YORK 


FLORAL  DESIGN  —  ANITA  CHOEN, 
NEW  YORK 


ON  TO  VICTORY  —  SHIRLEY  SACK, 
NEW  YORK 


’  TDHN  SMITH  _ 

NO.  H£  UVES  Nexr 
L  DOOR'  . _ 


UP  IN  THE  HILLS  —  JOACHIM  KREUT! 
FELDT,  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD  ARNOLD  —  JOACHIM  KREUTZ- 
FELDT,  NEW  YORK 


THIS  WILL  NEVER  DO— ROSE  BACHMANN, 
NEW  YORK 


WILL  WINTER  EVER  COME?  —  WESLEY 
HERWIG,  CONNECTICUT 
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sight  seeing.  The  rest  of  the  trip  was  all  ex¬ 
citing  to  (he  boys  for  soon  they  would  be 
homeward  , bound: 

“Cheer  up,  boys.”  said  father  when  he  saw 
their  sad  faces.  “This  trip  can’t  last  forever. 
Mother  will  lie  glad  to  se  us  and  hear  of  the 
nice  time  we  had.  Perhaps  she  will  be  able 
to  come  with  us  when  we  come  again  next 
year.” 

“Farewell,  mountains  !'■’  the  three  shouted. 
“We’ll  see  you  next  year!" 

— By  ltoselyu  Motyka  (13),  Connecticut. 


The  Grenadines 

The  neighbors  know  them  as  Amarylis  and 
Fred.  Amarylis  she  was  christened,  vague 
years  ago,  Mary  rules  Fred  with  a  hand  of  iron. 
Tall,  she  is,  and  enormous,  her  three  chins 
wobble  as  she  tells  to  anyone  who  will  listen 
tales  of  her  gifted  son.  Almost  ugly  enough 
to  look  like  some  story-book  troll,  she  sees  only 
beauty  as  she  gazes  intp  her  faithful  mirror. 

Fred,  although  much  shorter  is  nearly  as 
huge.  The  meekness  of  a  mouse  is  his  from 

long  years  of  “Amy.”  He  wears  the  tie  she 

tells  him  to  wear,  goes  to  bed  when  she  says, 
gets  the  meals  if  she  feels  indisposed — which 
happens  often. 

Johnny  and  Joe,  their  two  sons,  are  unlike 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Like  most  small  boys, 
Joe  is  scornfully  shy  of  all  sissy  ways.  Not  ‘  so 
Johnny.  Good-looking  in  a  tall  dark  and  stout 
sort  of  way.  he  knows  the  haircomb  that  be¬ 
comes  him  best,  the  suits  that  look  so  well 

on  him.  As  careful  of  his  hands  as  an  artists 
model,  he  manicures  them  thoroughly  once  a 

week  and  does  no  work,  to  keep  them  soft  and 
white.  And — of  his  own  accord  he  sits  practis¬ 
ing  for  hours  on  the  piano,  while  outside  his 
pals  shout  themselves  hoarse  in  their  favorite 
baseball  game. 

Joe  is  as  wide  as  he  is  tall;  if  you  saw  him 
rolling  down  hill  you  would  likely  think  he 
was  walking.  He  does  the  work  of  his  brother 
willingly,  having  learned  long  ago  the  futility 
of  rebelling.  Blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  he  seems  to  suppress  a  snort  of  laughter 
with  difficulty  as  he  hears  his  mother  say  to 
an  infrequent  visitor,  “Oh,  no — we  never  let 
Johnny  do  any  farm  work.  He's  going  to  be  a 
gentleman.  —  Ruth  Clark  (10),  Pennsylvania. 


DRAWN  BY  JOACHIM  KREUTZFELDT, 
NEW  YORK 


To  a  Mountain  Brook 


Oh.  wildly  tossing  merry  stream. 

Whence  comes  your  mirth  and  glee? 

Why  do  you  laugh  and  gurgle  so, 

And  flow  so  joyfully? 

Oh.  bubbling,  babbling,  singing  brook. 

What  does  make  you  so  gay? 

Are  you  not  weary  from  ceaseless  frolic 
And  endless  hours  of  play?  • 

Oh.  happy  stream,  we'll  laugh  with  you; 

We,  too.  shall  sing  a  lay 
Just  for  the  joy  of  cheering  up 

Sad  hearts  which  pass  on  our  way! 

— Lila  May  Briggs,  Vermont 


Mrs.  Wiggle  Snake 

Oh!  Mrs.  Wiggle-Snake, 

What  is  it  that  makes  you  shake? 

I’d  think  your  back  would  break. 

What  are  you  trying  to  make — 

A  little  griddle-cake? 

This  is  a  mistake. 

You  are  keeping  me  awake, 

Mrs.  Wiggle-Snake. 

— Marilyn  White,  New  Hampshire. 

Life’s  Treasure 

The  greatest  treasure  life  can  held  i 

Is  neither  jewels  or  trunks  of  gold. 

Blit  friends  with  love  and  friendship  true, 
Who  guide  your  steps  and  comfort  you. 

•  — Genevieve  Langdon. 


A  FAREWELL  LETTER 


Dear  Friends  —  For  the  last  time  I  send  in 
my  meager  efforts.  -  I  wish  I -could  tell  you  how 
much  Our  Page  and  it's  editors  have  meant  to 
me.  It’s  been  a  thrill  to  see  my  poems  in 
print  and  I’ve  had  a  delightful  time  hiding 
behind  the  mask  of  “Pan.”  I  hope  to  be  with 
you  in  November  though  and  I  will  continue 
to  be  a  faithful,  if  unseen,  reader  of  Our  Page. 

And  so,  '  farewell,  and  the  best  of  luck  and 
success  to  Our  Page,  Our  I’ager’s  and  our 
editors.  —  Ruth  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 


DRAWN  BY  LLOYD  O’REE,  NEW  YORK 


,  Since  Ruth  Clark  leaves  Our  Page  tossing 
numerous  boquets.  shall  we  toss  a  few  to  her? 
I’m  sure  we  shall  miss  her  clever  diaries,  her 
stories  and  poems.  Best  of  luck,  Ruth  — 
Joachim  ICreutsfeldt  sends  us  his  photo  and 
makes  us  envious  by  telling  of  his  vacation  on 
the  farm  this  Summer.  Lloyd  O’Ree  returns 
to  Our  Page  this  month  after  a  long  absence. 
Christine  Sprague  has  an  idea  for  a  new  column. 
Will  the  Our  Page  contributors  let  us  know 
what  they  think  of  it  and,  if  approving,  send 
material  of  the  type  Christine  suggests. 
Miriam  Dungan  wrote  first  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  then  from  the  Catskill  Mountains 
where  she  liasf  evidently  been  making  the  most 
of  her  vacation. 

After  flipping  over  the  calendar  leaf  we  find 
that  school  is  starting  next  month,  after  a 
Summer  which  seems  to  have  floivn  by  on  wings. 
September,  the  golden  month  of  Autumn,  offers 
untold  opportunities  for  original  ideas  for  al¬ 
most  any  type  of  material.  Our  Page  extends 
the  invitation  to  all  those  under  twenty  to 
contribute  anything  which  is  interesting  to 
them. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
linger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
N.  Y..  before  the  fifth  of  September  if  intended 
foi;  that  month.  Contributions  are  welcome  at 
any  time  but  if  received  later  must  be  held 
over  until  the  following  month. 
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HANDIEST  BUTTER 
DISH  EVER  INVENTED 


Beautiful  Crystal  Glass  Dish  Acts  as  a 
Tiny  REFRIGERATOR  on  Your  Table 


Never  anything  like  it  before 
— the  only  dish  ever  designed  to 
hold  a  quarter  pound  of  butter — flint 
crystal  glass,  true  modern  design. 
Protects  butter  in  the  refrigerator — 
keeps  it  COLD  and  firm  on  the  table. 
Close  fitting  cover— keeps  fresh  flavor 
in— odors  out.  The  new  smart  way 
to  serve  butter. 

fUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 

ent  postpaid  in  U.S.A.  upon  receipt  of  50c. 
West  of  Mississippi  River  10c  extra. 

HOTEL  BAR  BUTTER  co. 

367  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  new  crystal  Butter  Djsb. 
I  enclose  50  cents;  stamps  or  coin. 

Print  name  and  address 

NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ 

TOWN _ _ _ STATE _ 

R.N.Y.  8 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  Mquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  look* 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.H.Co. 


llour 

NNif« 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  Y ork  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Needlework  That’s  New 


& 


P 
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5891 


5891  —  "Pure  magic”  is  colorful 
cross-stitch  which  will  transform 
towels  into  gay  hits  of  kitchen 
joy  that  will  make  the  chore  of 
dish-drying  a  pleasant  task  in 
your  busy  day!  So  simple  to 
do,  you’ll  want  to  make  several 
sets  to  use  as  gifts. 

Pattern  5891  contains  a  transfer 
pattern  of  six  motifs  averaging 
5 \ixGYi  inches;  material  require¬ 
ments;  color  suggestions;  illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  stitsches  used. 


•Ijha,  I 


5815 


5815 — How  seldom  you  find  filet 
crochet  possessing  the  elegant 
extravagance  of  this  lovely  rose 
motif  that  will  literally  slide 
from  your  crochet  hook  and  form, 
before  you  are  aware  of  it,  me¬ 
dallions  of  the  utmost  beauty. 
Two  different  designs,  stitched 
together  form  a  bedspread  that 
has  "heirloom”  charm.  Can  he 
made  from  everyday  string  or 
mercerized  cotton. 

Pattern  5815  contains  instructions 
and  charts  for  making  the 
squares  shown;  an  illustration  of 
them  and  of  the  stitches  used; 
material  requirements. 

Price  of  these  patterns.  10  cents 
each,  Send  order  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street, 
New  York. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Don’t  waste  the  green  tomatoes.  De¬ 
licious  mock  mincemeat  can  be  made  from 
them.  I  nse  these  proportions :  Three 
pounds  green  tomatoes,  chopped ;  three 
pounds  apples,  chopped ;  two  pounds 
raisins,  chopped ;  eight  cups  brown  sugar, 
two  teaspoons  salt,  one  cup  suet,  one  cup 
vinegar,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg  and 
the  grated  rind  of  one  orange.  Chop  the 
tomatoes  and  drain.  Measure  juice  and 
add  equal  amount  of  water  to  pulp.  Scald 
mixture  and  drain  off  the  liquid.  Repeat 
twice  this  process  of  adding  fresh  water, 
scalding  and  draining.  To  the  mixture 
add  chopped  apples,  sugar,  raisins,  salt 
and  suet,  and  cook  until  clear.  Add  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  and  cook  mixture  un¬ 
til  thick.  Pack  immediately  iuto  hot  jars, 
and  seal  at  once.  Candida  lane. 


Using  Fruit  Juices 

Any  fruit  that  is  sweet  enough  to  be 
eaten  without  sugar  is  good  when  canned 
in  own  juice.  The  fruit  keeps  its  shape 
well  and  has  good  flavor.  Prepare  as  di¬ 
rected  for  cold  pack  without  sugar.  Select 
about  one-third  of  it  the  least  perfect  in 
shape  and  extract  juice  as  for  jelly,  that 
is  by  simmering  it.  Use  for  very  juicy 
fruits  about  one  cup  water  to  four  or  five 
quarts  fruits  and  for  less  juicy  fruits 
sufficient  water  to  cover.  When  fruit  is 
tender  drain  off  juice  and  use  instead  of 
water  to  fill  jars  or  cooking  the  fruit  by 
open-kettle  method.  g.  a.  s. 


Its  Peach  Time 

Stuffed  Peach  Salad. — Peel  the  peaches 
and  cut  them  in  halves,  removing  the 
stones.  Make  two  balls  of  either  cream 
or  cottage  cheese,  roll  them  in  chopped 
nuts,  and  place  one  in  the  hollow  of  each 
peach  half.  The  halves  may  be  rolled  in 
chopped  cocoanut  if  a  sweeter  salad  is 
desired.  Serve  on  crisp  letuce  with  dress¬ 
ing.  Variation  :  Remove  the  stone  care¬ 
fully  from  the  peeled  peach  and  fill  the 
center  with  a  mixture  of  chopped  nuts, 
raisins  and  marshmallows.  Top  with 
whipped  cream  to  which  a  little  salad 
dressing  has  been  added. 

Peach  Fritters. — One  and  one-fourth 
cup  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two-thirds  cup 
milk,  one  egg  beaten,  six  to  eight  peaches, 
deep  fat.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients. 
Add  the  beaten  egg  to  the  milk.  Combine 
the  dry  materials  with  the  liquid  and  beat 
the  mixture  until  smooth  (about  three 
minutes).  Peel  the  peaches,  cut  them  in 
halves  and  remove  the  stones.  Heat  the 
fat.  Dip  each  of  the  peach  halves  in  the 
fritter  batter,  covering  it  completely,  and 
place  in  the  fat.  Cook  five  to  seven 
minutes.  Serve  at  once  with  powdered 
sugar  or  syrup. 

Spiced  Peaches. — Four  quarts  peaches, 
two  pounds  brown  sugar,  one  pint  vine¬ 
gar,  one  ounce  stick  cinnamon.  Boil 
sugar,  vinegar  and  cinnamon  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Dip  peaches  in  hot  water,  rub  off 
down.  Stick  each  peach  with  four 
cloves.  Put  into  syrup  and  cook  till  soft. 

Corn  Meal  Peach  Pudding. — One  cup 
corn  meal,  one  cup  whole-wheat  flour,  one 
cup  white  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two  cups  thick  sour  milk,  one-half  cup 
molasses,  one  pint  of  peaches  cut  small, 
one  teaspoon  soda.  Dissolve  soda  in  sour 
milk.  Mix  all  ingredients  together  and 
steam  three  hours.  Serve  with  cream. 


Grape  Delight 

So  many  delicious  goodies  can  be  made 
from  grapes,  no  home  should  pass  up 
the  chance  to  make  some  spiced  grape 
butter,  ketchup  or  grape  pickles.  No 
fruit  offers  such  delectable  flavor  as 
grapes  in  our  opinion. 

Pickled  Grapes — Purple,  white  and  red 
grapes  can  be  pickled  by  this  recipe.  I 
use  them  for  relishes  and  as  garnish  be¬ 
cause  they  keep  their  shape  and  color. 
Select  bunches  of  uniform  size  and  ripe¬ 
ness  for  best  results.  Don't  use  over¬ 
ripe  ones.  Wash,  but  do  not  remove  the 
grapes  from  stems.  Pack  into  clean,  steri¬ 
lized  jars,  be  very  careful  not  to  crush 
fruit.  Fill  jar  with  hot  syrup  made  in 
these  proportions :  1%  cups  white  sugar 
to  one  cup  white  vinegar,  boil  for  five 
minutes  before  adding  to  grapes.  Seal. 

Grape  Ketchup — Four  pounds  grapes, 
one  pound  tart  apples,  four  cups  white 
sugar,  1 J/-2  cups  vinegar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon, 
two  teaspoons  allspice,  and  two  teaspoons 
cloves.  Wash  grapes,  remove  from  stems, 
place  in  pan ;  do  not  add  water.  Steam 
until  soft.  Cook  apples  until  tender.  Press 
the  fruit  through  a  sieve,  add  remaining 
ingredients  and  simmer  for  20  minutes. 
Seal  in  clean,  sterilized  jars.  I  put  spices 
in  bag.  and  remove  before  sealing. 

Spiced  Grape  Butter  —  Wash  grapes, 
remove  stems,  separate  the  pulp  from  the 
skins  and  let  stand  overnight.  Heat  pulp 
to  boiling  point  and  drain  through  a 
colander.  Add  skins  to  pulp  and  to  each 
five  pints  of  fruit  add  five  cups  brown 
sugar,  and  one-half  tablespoon  of  cloves 
and  one  tablespoon  cinnamon.  Boil  mix¬ 
ture  one  hour,  add  one  cup  cider  vinegar, 
continue  boiling  until  mixture  is  thick. 
Stir  often.  Pack  into  sterilized  jars  and 
Seal.  MODERN  MEG. 


Spiced  Plum  Jam 

Four  cups  (2  lbs.)  prepared  fruit,  7% 
cups  (Si/i  lbs.)  sugar,  one-half  bottle 
fruit  pectin.  To  prepare  fruit,  pit  (do 
not  peel)  about  2 to  lbs.  fully  ripe  plums. 
Cut  in  small  pieces  and  crush  thoroughly. 
Add  one  teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  cloves 
and  allspice,  or  any  desired  combination 
of  spices.  Measure  sugar  and  prepared 
fruit  into  large  kettle.  Mix  and  bring  to 
a  full  rolling  boil  over  hottest  tire.  Stir 
constantly  before  and  while  boiling.  Boil 
hard  one  minute.  Remove  from  fire  and 
stir  in  bottled  fruit  pectin.  Skim,  pour 
quickly.  Paraffin  hot  jam  at  once.  Makes 
about  11  glasses  (six  fluid  ounces  each). 


Plum  Relish 

Three  and  one-half  cups  (1%  lbs.)  pre¬ 
pared  fruit,  6%  cups  (2%  lbs.)  sugar, 
one-half  cup  vinegar,  one-half  bottle  fruit 
pectin.  To  prepare  fruit,  pit  (do  not 
peel)  about  2  lbs.  fully  ripe  plums.  Grind 
or  chop  fine ;  add  one  teaspoon  each  cin¬ 
namon,  cloves  and  allspice,  or  any  de¬ 
sired  combination  of  spices.  Measure 
sugar,  prepared  fruit  and  vinegar  into 
large  kettle ;  mix  well  and  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  over  hottest  fire.  Stir  con¬ 
stantly  before  and  while  boiling.  Boil 
hard  one  minute.  Remove  from  fire  and 
stir  in  bottled  fruit  pectin.  Skim,  pour 
quickly.  Paraffin  hot  relish  at  once. 
Makes  about  10  glasses  (six  fluid  ounces 
each ) . 


SHeXc/sAID  : 


She  didn't  believe  there  was 
a  real  difference  in  sealing 
her  mason  jars — but  she  tried 
Kerr  “Self-sealing"  mason 
caps  and  found  Kerr  Caps 
and  Lids  ARE  better. 

Easier — Quicker — Surer 

Buy  3  or  4  dozen — try  them  and 
prove  what  she  says,  '"Kerr  Ma¬ 
son  Caps  ARE  best".  And  next 
time — buy  Kerr  jars.  No  sharp 
edges, — made  of  clear  flint  glass. 
Prize  winners  invariably  select 
Kerr  jars,  especially  Kerr  Wide- 
mouth  Masons, — there  must  be  a 
mighty  good  reason. 

Special  cash  gifts  and  prizes 


KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 

343  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sample  Kerr  Mason  Cap  □ 

(Fits  ANY  Mason  Jar) 

"Guide  to  Home  Canning”  □ 

Free  Gilt  Contest  Information  ^  □ 

Name . . 

St.  or  Box. . . 

City . . . 


FOR  HAND  KNITTING 

FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
MONEY  BACK.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.,  (Dept.  101.)  N.Y.C. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

_________ _ J 
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CONTAINS 

NICOTINE 


SOLVES  THE 
WORM  PROBLEM 

"Black  Leaf’  Worm  Powder, 

^  once  in  a  little  mash,  kills  round- 

worm.  Released  only  in  the  birds’  intestines. 

OOES  NOT  INTERRUPT  PRODUCTION 

Tasteless— odorless — non-toxic  to  birds. 
Easy  to  use.  Saves  time  and  cost* less  than 
lc  per  bird.  Also  "Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellets 
for  individual  dosing. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

INCORPORATED  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

_ Maker t  of ‘Black  Leaf  iO' '  8710 


t-OOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Legltorns-Keds-Rocks~W^'andottes 
New  HampsVires-HallcrossCCrossW)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.VV.  D.) 
by  tbe  Official  State  testing  agency  ‘A 
■  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  withl 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:  y.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

TFr-"-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

[“WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS^ 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
gHUHUffl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

113  N.Orianna  St. 

Pa. 


Henry  A.  Fischel,  lnc.^d°rihian 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3.000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy.  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

LUKERTS  T  AnhllPITG  Trapnested 
LAYING  Pedigreed 

FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 
PULLETS,  SEVERAL  AGES,  READY  for  DELIVERY 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 
BLOOD-TESTED  White  Leghorns,  Cornistl 

Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas, 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&.  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

30o  each.  Barron  Leghorns.  Breeders  Blood-tested. 
Best  Laying  Quality.  Chicks  $8.50-100,  $85-1000. 
The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3-B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Clucks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds 

•7, OO-I  OO;  Mixed  SI.OO.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  8,  Beaver  Springs,  Pe. 

N.  H.  Reds,  Hubbard  Strain 
ready  to  lay  bloodtested  stock. 

J.  S.  BRUNDAGE,  SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland.  New  Jersey 

DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER.  N.  Y- 

MfKMNfiS  WHITE  RUNNERS — World’s  Greatest 
UUUVLllUiJ  Layers,  make  choice  roasts.  $7  for  50. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

W.  ENG.  RUNNERS  —  World's  Best  Bred  Lavers. 

Ducklings  15c  prepaid  -  Mature  Breeders  (2  ea. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Do  it  with  Squabs 

Easily  and  steadily  raised  In  25 
DAYS.  Write  a  post-card,  get  FREE 
EYE-OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why 
cater  to  ordinary  trade  when  these 
great  luxury  national  markets  are 
wide  open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you 
can  ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES? 

« ..IarBS„,-bo.rlus  in  ',roe(lera  for  promptness. 
RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE.  MASS. 


PULLETS 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


DJ.qclI Pummel  @ltick± 


HUBBARD’S  Balanced 
Breeding  Program  gives 
our  summer 
chicks  the  vita-  « 
lity  to  live  well 
ana  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Cross 
Bred  Broiler  Chicks  available. 

,  HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  908  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PROFIT 


BRED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


PULLETS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  CROSS 
Ready-to-Lay,  also  14  and  16  Weeks  Old 

Every  Pullet  range-raised  on  own  300  clean  acres 
— the  Pullets  we  offer  are  of  the  same  strain  as 
our  istorrs  Contest  Pen  which  is  still  leading  all 
breeds  by  a  comfortable  margin — Beal  money¬ 
makers  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED 
CROSS  —  Limited  summer  hatches  every  week. 
Write  today  stating  your  requirements. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


1  Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


luy  R.  X.  R< 


arm 


Reds 


Reasonable  Prices;  Immediate  Delivery 

Fill  your  houses  with  pullets  of  the  same  breed¬ 
ing  as  our  1936  pen  at  Farmingdale.  This  pen 
made  all-time  high  record  in  the  Red  Class,  be¬ 
sides  winning  other  honors.  With  such  stock,  you 
will  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  fall  rise  in  egg 
price*. 

CRICKS 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Moss  Cross,  Barred 
Write  for  prices  on  Most  Farm  Pullets  &  Chicks 
MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direot  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
b££££oV£E..ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.25  31.25  62  50 

AU  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


That  Live 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

IlNEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Health!  Energy  I  Vitality!  Just 
Cotton  Mountaineers  the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
cvADTcn  niinrTc  Profits  under  present  condi- 
STARTED  PULLETS  tiona.  All  Breeders  used  are 
Six  weeks  to  maturity  100%  BWD  tree.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ino. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell.  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 

SEPTEMBER  CHICKS . $10  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broiler* 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F. 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Bred  for  size  and  egrir  production.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  personally  for  B.  W.D.  All 
eggs  set  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100#  Live  del.  P.  P, 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50-100 

Barred  Rocks  . $6.75-100 

White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  . $7.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  Longevity  Strain 
PULLETS  12  Weeks  to  Ready-to-Lay 

Backed  by  a  real  breeding  program. 

Write  Today  for  Price  List  and  Catalog 

WEGATEPfl  FARMS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  WANTED 

LIBERAL  EARNINGS  for  PART  or  FULL¬ 
TIME  WORKERS.  A  real  opportunity  for  men 
and  women.  Write  for  details  today. 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  230,  Hanover,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  September  7,  14.  21  28;  October  5,  12,  19,  26.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
„.0S-  i*atch-  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

,  ,WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.00  $7.75  $38.00  $75  00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS . ..4.50  8  75  43  CO  85  00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  <b75  Isioo  95!oO 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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H  eny  ard 

This  Little  Poultry  Farm 

We  did  not  choose  this  condition  of 
living ;  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  poor 
health  of  my  husband.  Doctors  have  such 
an  airy  way  of  saying,  “Spend  a  year  or 
so  in  the  country  and  you  will  be  on  your 
feet.”  The  patient  speculates  as  to 
whether  the  feet  will  be  in  the  poor 
house  or  in  the  jail.  His  only  comfort 
is  that  they  may  not  he  in  the  grave,  if 
the  doctor  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  The  patient's  wife  has  doubts  of 
the  doctor,  fears  over  the  poor  house,  and 
a  faint  horror  of  the  jail.  However,  she 
knows  that  at  just  this  time  she  is  unable 
to  afford  a  nervous  breakdown.  The 
above  general  statements  fit  our  case,  as 
they  probably  do  hundreds  of  other 
couples  in  these  United  States. 

Poultry  farms  are  not  for  rent,  usually. 
We  knew  of  one,  which  my  parents 
owned.  We  lived  there  for  four  years, 
the  first  two  of  which  I  taught  a  country 
school  and  my  husband  learned  the  poul¬ 
try  business  by  the  trial  and  error 
method.  He  will  tell  you  it  seemed  large¬ 
ly  expensive  errors.  For  two  years  we 
sold  our  eggs  and  chickens  to  hucksters. 
The  third  year  we  hunted  up  a  retail 
route  in  Washington.  From  that  time 
on  we  made  what  some  people  might  call 
a  living.  The  fifth  year  we  decided  we 
needed  larger  chicken  houses  so  we  began 
hunting  a  home  of  our  own.  We  found 
five  acres  and  a  lovely  old  house  built 
early  in  1S00.  in  Frederick  County,  Md. 
We  bought  in  1931.  when  real  estate  and 
lumber  were  both  cheap.  The  place  cost 
us  $2,000  and  the  laying  and  brooder 
houses  cost  about  the  same,  with  my 
husband  doing  most  of  the  carpentering 
himself.  He  is  naturally  handy  with 
tools,  and  a  good  plumber.  He  ran  water 
through  the  laying  houses  and  into  our 
own  house.  During  the  five  months  he 
ivorked  here,  I  mothered  the  chickens  and 
layers  up  in  the  mountain.  He  came  back 
and  forth  in  our  old  touring  car  each 
day.  One  night  he  wakened  me  thumping 
my  shoulder  and  saying,  “I’ll  put  a  nail 
here.”  Usually  both  of  us  were  tired  and 
cross. 

Our  laying  houses  can  he  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  1.100  layers,  and  our  brooder 
houses  could  hold  considerably  more  than 
the  2,400  baby  chicks,  which  we  usually 
buy.  We  occasionally  buy  broilers  but 
as  yet  Ave  have  not  made  enough  to 
justify  the  expense.  One  year  our  profit 
on  800  was  $33  and  other  year  our  pro¬ 
fit  on  1,500  was  $20,  not  allowing  for 
Avear  and  tear  on  the  brooder  houses,  nor 
deducting  labor.  We  did  the  lobor  our¬ 
selves,  anyway.  Each  time  Ave  saw  why 
Ave  made  so  little,  and  it  is  very  probable 
Ave  will  try  broilers  again. 

In  October  of  1930  we  had  850  pullets 
and  200  year-old  hens  in  the  laying 
houses.  We  had  sold  150  pullets  for 
prices  ranging  from  7c  to  40c.  We  had 
sold  some  pullets  as  fryers. 

Many  of  our  cockerels  are  also  sold  as 
fryers.  My  husband  goes  to  Washington 
once  a  week  with  the  eggs.  For  seven 
months  of  the  year  he  takes  chickens,  too, 
in  a  funny  looking,  home-made  ice  box, 
fastened  to  the  running  board  of  the 
same  old  Star  Ave  had  when  we  came 
here.  While  the  use  of  the  same  Star  is 
compulsory,  we  find  compensation  in  the 
obvious  proof  we  present  our  customers 
that  they  are  not  being  gouged.  When 
they  quarrel  because  we  are  not  cheaper 
than  the  cut-rate  stores,  we  wave  at  the 
car.  They  are  silenced. 

The  greatest  number  of  eggs  we 


gathered  in  one  day  this  year  was  763. 
On  the  last  day  of  May  AA'e  gathered  554. 
Our  retail  selling  price  for  eggs  has  been 
35  cents  for  a  number  of  weeks  now,  and 
our  Avliolesale  price  the  last  week  in 
May  was  22  cents.  We  clean,  grade,  and 
candle  our  eggs.  They  are  gathered  tAviee 
a  day.  They  are  kept  in  the  dark,  cool, 
stone  part  of  this  house.  The  cracked 
eggs  and  many  of  the  under-sized  ones 
are  sold  to  a  bakery.  The  eggs  are  not 
washed.  They  are  wiped  Avith  a  clean, 
slightly  moist  cloth  if  there  are  dirty 
spots  on  them.  We  have  a  retail  trade 
large  enough  to  absorb  our  egg  production 
in  the  early  winter  months.  Eight  months 
of  the  year  we  have  some  eggs  to  wliole- 
sale.  This  late  Winter  we  tried  a  stand 
in  one  of  the  Washington  markets.  While 
Ave  quickly  built  up  a  good  trade,  the 
prices  asked  in  the  market  Avere  too  Ioav 
to  justify  us  for  the  expense  of  the  trip. 
This  past  Aveek  they  were  getting  25 
cents.  Had  AA’e  retailed  five  crates,  our 
profit  would  have  been  $4.50.  Gasoline 
would  have  cost  over  a  dollar.  Additional 
labor  would  have  to  be  hired  to  help  me 
here  with  the  young  stock,  the  hens,  and 
garden. 

We  raise  enough  wheat  on  this  small 
place  to  keep  us  in  straw  for  the  hen 
houses.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  all  the  manure  Ave 
wanted  to,  ahvays  selling  for  slightly 
less  when  the  buyers  clean  the  houses. 
We  make  several  plantings  of  sweet 
corn  and  plant  quite  a  lot  of  tomatoes. 
My  husband  takes  them  to  Washington 
and  makes  a  fair  sum  over  the  expense 
of  having  the  garden  ploAved,  and  the 
Avlient  field  prepared  and  planted.  B.  p. 


Trouble  With  Turkeys 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  what 
to  do  for  turkeys  that  have  paralyzed 
legs.  The  turkeys  are  only  tAvo  months 
old.  .  m.  E. 

Connecticut. 

These  young  turkeys  with  apparently 
paralyzed  legs  are  probably  suffering 
from  blackhead  and  are  only  showing  the 
weakness  that  accompanies  this  disease 
before  death  occurs.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  raise  turkeys  successfully,  that  is 
to  hatch  and  rear  them  entirely  aAvay 
from  premises  and  runs  that  have  been 
used  by  other  poultry.  The  common  hen 
carries  the  germ  of  blackhead  in  her  in¬ 
testinal  tract  and  distributes  these  para¬ 
sites  freely  wherever  she  roams.  While 
harmless  to  herself,  these  germs  are  fatal 
to  the  young  poults  that  pick  them  up 
Avith  food  and  litter  or  from  the  ground 
Avhere  other  poultry  has  been  kept. 

Unless  ground  upon  which  poultry  has 
not  been  kept  for  a  number  of  years  and 
Avhich  has  not  been  fertilized  with  poultry 
droppings  is  available,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  poults  hatched  in  clean 
incubators  upon  wire  floors  for  at  least 
the  first  feAV  months  of  their  lives.  They 
may  then  be  entrusted  to  clean  meadoAV 
or  other  land  to  continue  their  growth. 
These  wire  floors  are  made  from  Avire 
netting  of  suitable  mesh  for  the  age  of 
the  poult  attached  to  frames  that  hold 
them  up  well  from  the  floor  of  their 
brooder  house.  An  outside  “sun-porcli” 
Avith  similar  flooring  gives  the  poults 
access  to  the  outside  sun  and  air.  Tur¬ 
keys  may  be  raised  in  such  quarters  with¬ 
out  ever  having  had  access  to  the  soil. 
Aside  from  this  fundamental  precaution, 
poults  may  be  fed  and  reared  practically 
as  chicks  are,  there  being  no  secrets  of 
care  which  must  be  mastered  by  the  poul- 
tryman.  M.  B.  D. 


.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  „  /v  .  »  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

A  view  of  the  duclc  farm  of  v .  M.  Corivm  at  Hirer  head,  Loup  Inland.  Lonp  Inland 
duckling  is  well  known  on  the  menus  of  New  York  City  restaurants  and  those  of 

adjoining  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  ns  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Grade  A  15c,  Grade  B,  12c;  container  milk  at 
stores  9  to  11c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  32%  to  33%c;  extra, 
92  score,  32%c;  firsts  90  to  91  score,  31  to 
32c:  unsalted,  best,  3414c;  firsts,  32i£c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  31  %e. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  34  to  35c;  standard,  26  to  27c; 
brown,  fancy,  32  to  35c;  Pacific  Coast,  fancy, 
37c 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2 Vi  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  27c;  ducks, 
12  to  14c;  geese,  9c;  rabbits,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  22c;  chickens,  15  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  28c;  ducks,  13  to  18c;  squabs,  lb., 
30  to  40c. 

VEGETABLES 


Beans,  bn.,  25c  to  $1.25.  Beets,  bu.,  35  to 
40c.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  14  to  16c. 
Cabbage,  nearby,  white,  bag  40  to  60c.  Carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate  25c 
to  $2.  Celery,  hearts,  dozen  $1.50  to  $2.  Corn, 
Jersey,  bskt.  40c  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  bskt.  60c  to 
$1.50;  nearby,  yellow,  bskt.  15  to  50c;  State, 
white,  bag  25c  to  $1.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.50.  Eggplants,  bu.,  30  to  75c.  Kale,  bu., 
25  to  50c.  Letuce,  Fulton,  Oswego,  crt.,  40  to 
90c;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  crate,  50c  to  $1.  Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $1.50.  Okra,  bu.,  50  to  85c.  Onions,  Mass., 
vellow,  50-lb.  bag  80  to  95c;  Orange  County, 
50-lb.  bag  50c  to  $1.50,  23-lb.  bag  65c  to  $1; 
Jersey,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag  35  to  90c.  Parsley, 
Jersey,  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Peas,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25.  Peppers,  bu., 
25c  to  $1.25.  White  potatoes,  L.  I.,  bag  45c  to 
$1,  bskt.  50  to  55c;  Jersey,  bag  65  to  85c; 
Conn.,  Cobblers,  bag,  75c.  Sweet  potatoes,  En. 
Shore,  bbl.  $2  to  $2.75,  bskt.  25e  to  $1.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Romaine,  bu.,  20  to 
00c.  Spinach,  bu.,  30c  to  $1.  Tomatoes,  Up¬ 
river,  lug  35  to  75c,  bskt.  25  to  65c,  carrier 
75c  to  $1.25;  Jersey,  bskt.  15  to  60c,  lug  15  to 
60c.  crate  25  to  50c,  carrier  50c  to  $1.25;  Conn., 
bskt.  20  to  25c;  Pa.,  lug  50  to  75c.  Turnips, 
white,  bu.  50  to  75c.  Watercress,  So.,  100  bchs 
$2  to  $3. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.,  River,  Coddling  50  to  75c,  Ram- 
bo  63  to  75c,  Early  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25,  Sum¬ 
mer  Pippins  50  to  65c,  Wolf  River  30c  to  $1, 
Wealthy  25  to  65c,  Williams  Red  50c  to  $1.75, 
various  varieties  35  to  65c,  Duchess  30  to  75c, 
Transparents  10  to  75c;  New  Jersey.  Twenty- 
Ounce  05c  to  $1.13,  Duchess  50  to  75c,  Starr 
50  to  75c,  Coddling  30  to  85c,  Gravensteins  30 
to  75c,  Wealthy  20e  to  $1.  Blackberries,  Jer¬ 
sey,  qt.,  10  to  13c.  Cantaloupes.  Del.-Md., 
crt.  50c  to  $1.50,  flat  crate  35  to  S5c;  Jersey, 
bskt.  50  to  73c.  Cherries,  River,  sour,  4-qt. 
bskt.  25  to  35c.  Crabapples,  River,  12-qt.  bskt. 
20  to  50c.  Huckleberries,  Pa.,  qt.  10  to  18c; 
Nova  Scotia,  qt.  6  to  23c;  Quebec,  qt.  13  to  17e; 
New  Brunswick,  qt.  12Vi  to  18c;  Me.,  qt.  13 
to  22c;  Mass.,  qt.  14  to  22c;  Jersey,  cultivated, 
qt.  23  to  40c.  Peaches,  Jersey,  Vi  bskt.  17 %c 
to  $1.  bu.  75c  to  $1.50;  Up-river,  bskt.  20c; 
Pa.,  bu.  75c  to  $1.50,  Vi  bu.  73c;  Del.-Md., 
bu.  75c  to  $2.75;  Va.,  bu.  50c  to  $2.75;  N.  C., 
bu.  $1.50  to  $2.38.  Pears,  River,  Seekel,  bu. 
$1;  Class,  bu.  75c  to  $1.75,  Vt  1>U-  70e;  Pa., 
Clapps,  bu.  $1.63.  Plums,  Pa.,  Vi  bu.  $1  to 
$1.25;  Up-river.  Vi  bu.  $1.25.  Strawberries, 
Cal.,  pt.  17c.  Watermelons,  Del.-Md.,  each  12 
to  30c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $11  to  $12.25;  bulls,  $7.25;  cows.  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  calves,  $10.50  to  $13.50;  hogs,  $13; 
lambs,  $10  to  $11.50;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $20,  No.  2  $19,  No.  3  $17; 
clover  mixed  $22  to  $26. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  $1.25,  No.  1  dark  Spring 
$1.55%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.22;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  39c;  rye,  93c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  44c;  eggs,  40  to  45c;  dressed  chickens, 
29  to  33c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  string  beans, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  onions,  lb., 
5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples,  lb.,  8  to 
10c;  peaches,  8  to  10c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25 
to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  have  held  steady  lately.  Hay 
and  various  feeds  show  a  weaker  tone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  33  to  36c;  tubs,  34  to  35c; 
firsts,  32  to  33c;  country  rolls,  34  to  33c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  old, 
23  to  26c;  limburger,  22  to  26c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  34c;  grade  A,  29  to  32c;  grade 
B,  28*  to  29c ;  grade  C,  23  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  19  to 
27c;  broilers,  27  to  28c;  fryers,  27  to  28c;  roast¬ 
ers,  28  to  29c;  turkeys,  21  to  28c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls.  19  to  24c;  broilers,  22  to  23c; 
roosters,  14  to  15c;  springers,  22  to  23c;  ducks, 
15  to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Duchess, 
bu.,  30  to  50c;  Sweet  Bough,  40c  to  $1;  Red 
Williams,  65c  to  $1;  Transparent,  83c  to  $1; 
Red  Astrachan,  85c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  50  to  55c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
sweets,  Va.,  bbl.,  $4.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower;  Pea,  ewt., 
$6.23;  medium,  $6.75;  red  kidney,  $7.50;  mar¬ 
row,  white  kidney,  $8.50;  Limas,  $9.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  75  to  80c;  Cal.,  white,  $1.75; 
green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Blueberries,  qt.,  18  to 
20c;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $2,75  to  $3;  grapes,  Cal., 
lug,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  honeydews,  Cal.,  flat,  $1.50 
to  $2;  peaches,  Va.,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  pears,  bu., 
$1.25;  plums.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.23;  wa¬ 
termelons.  45  to  80c. 

Maple  Syrup. — New,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  old, 
$1.25. 

Vegetables. — Beaus,  wax,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
green,  $1.15  to  $1.75;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  cabbage,  bu..  40 
to  50c;  carrots  ,bu.,  75  to  90e;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  celery,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  corn,  doz., 
10  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  60c;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  endive,  2-doz.  crate,  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz..  25  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
90c  to  $1.25;  peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  12%  to 
20c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  23  to 
40c;  tomatoes,  qt.  bskt.,  10  to  23c;  turnips,  bu., 
40  to  50c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $13; 
alfalfa,  $13  to  $20;  straw,  $7  to  $8;  wheat  bran. 


carlot,  ton.  $22;  standard  middlings,  $23.50; 
red-dog,  $37;  cottonseed  meal,  41  percent,  $34; 
oilmeal,  32  percent,  $34;  gluten,  $31.25;  hominy, 
$35.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.45;  table  cornmeal, 
$3.30;  timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75;  alfalfa,  $18  to 
$20;  alsike,  $16;  clover,  $20  to  $22.  C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  33c;  eggs,  26%c;  hens,  18  to  23c: 
ducks,  13  to  17e;  geese,  10  to  12c;  turkeys,  15 
to  20c;  chickens,  22  to  27c;  apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.75; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  corn,  doz.,  8  to  12c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  15  to  25c; 
hay,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  37e;  eggs,  29  to  33c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  24c:  chickens,  26  to  29c;  ducks,  14  to  17c; 
dressed  fowls,  25  to  26c;  chickens,  29  to  30c; 
apples,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  40  to 
45c;  sweet  corn,  100,  85c  to  $1.25;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  90c  to  $1;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75e;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  25c; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  80  to  90c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Duchess  85c  to  $1;  N.  J.  N.  W.  Greenings  $1 
to  $1.15,  bu. 

Beans. — Native  green  flat  50c  to  $1,  wax  50c 
to  $1,  Lima  $1.50  to  $2,  shell  $1.25  to  $1.75,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  bchs.  35  to  60c,  bu. 

Blueberries. — Native  12  to  20c;  Me.  11  to  20c; 
N.  S.  10  to  18c,  qa. 

Cabbage. — Native  18  heads  40  to  65c,  Danish 
75  to  85c,  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  18  bchs.  35  to  60c,  cut  off 
50c  to  $1;  Pa.  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  6  to  9  heads  15  to  50e; 
Me.  and  N.  Y.  14  to  16  heads  50  to  75c,  bu. 

Celery. — Native  12  bchs.  75c  to  $1.10,  bu. 
N.  Y.  washed  75c  to  $1.75,  %  crt.  N.  J.  rough 
$1  to  $1.25,  2-3  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50e  to  $1,  outdoor  50 
to  $1;  Md.  and  Del.  75c  to  $1.25,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  40  to  60c;  native  Iceberg  25 
to  75c,  18  heads;  Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  $3.50  to  $4  crt. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  60  to  75c;  white  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Cal.  Val.  $1.50  to  $1.75,  50  lbs. 

Peppers.— Native  hot  50  to  75c:  sweet  75c  to 
$1.10:  N.  J.  Bullnose  60  to  75c;  Bell  75c,  bu. 

Potatoes. — Native  55  to  65c,  60-lb.  bag;  Cal. 
long  white  $3;  N.  J.  $1.05  to  $1.10,  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs  25  to  40c,  bu. 

Raspberries. — Me.  10  to  16c,  pt. 

Tomatoes. — Native  outdoor  25  to  60c,  %  box; 
treilissed  50  to  85e,  25-lb.  bskt.;  N.  J.  12-qt. 
bskt.  15  to  35c;  Conn.  16-qt.  bskt.  25  to  40c. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  32%c;  firsts  30  to 
32c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  38c, 
extras  34c;  white  35c,  extras  32c;  pullets  25 
to  26c;  western  henneries  brown  specials  34c, 
white  31c,  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed  native  fowls  25  to  25c; 
chickens  25  to  30c;  broilers  24  to  27e;  duck¬ 
lings  17c.  Live  fowls  IS  to  21c;  broilers  18 
to  19c;  chickens  20  to  21c;  roosters  12  to  13c. 
Djessed  western  fowls  19%  to  26%c;  chickens 
-7  to  30c;  broilers  28  to  30c,  lb.  Squabs,  re¬ 
tail  v  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  50  to  70c,  each. 

V  ool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light.  Few 
sales  noted. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  42c, 
clothing  35  to  37c;  Vi  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood',  combing  43  to  44c, 

clothing  38  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to  $1.05, 
clothing  89  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  95  to  98c! 

clotaing  87  to  S9c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  75  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing  71  to  74c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 

fi-03,  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing  97e 
to  $1,  clothing  93  to  95e;  %  blood,  combing  90 
to  92c,  clothing  S7  to  90c;  %  blood,  combing  82 
to  84c,  clothing  82  to  85c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $27  to  $28;  AVinter 
bran  $27  to  $28;  middlings  $29  to  $31;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $39.25  to  $43.50:  linseed  meal,  $40- 
soy-bean  meal  $41  to  $42;  dried  brewers’  grains 
$20. o0  to  $28;  dried  beet  pulp  $41.50,  ton 
.  nay-Timothy,  No.  1  $22  to  $23.  No.  2  $19.50 
to  $20  oO,  No.  3  $16  to  $17.50;  alfalfa,  1st  cut¬ 
ting,  $20  to  $21;  stock  hay  $13  to  $15;  red 
?19  t0  *21:  No.  1  long  rye  straw 
$34  to  $36;  oat  straw  $13  to  $14.  ton.  Oats,  40 
lbs.  46  to  47c,  38  to  40  lbs.  44  to  45c,  36  to 
38  It’s.  43  to  44;  oatmeal  $2.75;  cut  and 
ground  $3.02,  per  90  lbs. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIA’ESTOCK 

P,.IIo,g.s- ~  Supply  barely  normal,  market  mostly 
50c  higher  than  last  week;  demand  only  fair. 
Bulk  of  sales  $11.50  to  $12.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate:  market  on  all 
classes  mostly  steady  with  last  week;  demand 
only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.50  to  $7  75- 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $4  to  $5.50.  ‘  ’ 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6  50 

v  ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $11;  cull 
and  common  $5.25  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
ohrelj  steady  with  last  week;  large  percentage 
of  sales  near  low  end  of  quoted  ranges;  occa¬ 
sional  selected  choice  head  up  to  $125:  demand 
rather  slow.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  good, 
$80  to  $90;  medium  $65  to  $80;  common  $50  to 
$0o. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

'  Hogs.  170,  to  220  lbs.  trucked  in,  $13; 
runs.  $13.50  and  better. 

Cattle,  choice  1,050  to  1.150  lbs.,  $16.(2 
Wi:  iess  attractive  lots,  $15.50  and  downv 
to  $14  for  shortfed  mixed  yearlings;  bulk  g 
cattle,  $11  down;  plain  and  moderatelv  cov 
steers  and  heifers,  $8.25  to  $10.25;  low  ei 
and  cutter  cows,  $4.65  to  $5.75;  beef  c- 
?7.2o:  medium  bulls,  $6.50. 

Calves,  good  and  choice  largely  $13:  r 
and  medium.  $9  to  $11.25. 

Sheep,  good  and  choice  ewes  and  wethers, 
to  $ll.-a :  bucks,  $1  less;  medium  and  m 
grades,  $10  to  $10.75:  tlirowouts,  $9.50  dc 
fat  ewes,  25c  lower,  $5  to  $5.50. 


East  St.  Louis 

Hogs,  top  early.  $13;  bulk.  170  to  230  J 
f1--7;’  |o  $12.90;  better,  240  to  260  lbs.,  $11 
to  $12. <5;  270  to  300  lbs.,  $12  to  $12  50-  g 
to  choice,  140  to  160  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $12.35: 

!°  ka18’’  t0  $11-25;  good  sows,  $i( 

to  $11. oO. 

8qCtnt]«V.V-oler  ■'nU;eS-  t01'  $U:  SteerS- 

;  *j)0,  Jlllxe(1  yearlings  and  heifers. 

he\f?p?  to  $13.50;  beef  co 
bulls °$6  75 '°0 :  odd  Uead  to  S9-50!  sails 

*  LiV!!h-s/,  g00(1  t0  ohoiee  lambs  to  packers. 
I”  '10-o0;  choice  to  shippers  and  small  kilh 
$10.75;  few  early  up  to  $11.25;  two  loads  yt 
lings,  $8;  slaughter  ewes,  $4  to  $5. 


You  wouldn’t  expect  your  car  to 
pull  up  a  steep  grade  on  kerosene. 
Why  try  to  get  profitable  results 
from  your  flocks  on  low-grade 
feed? 

The  hard  pull  against  disease, 
mortality  and  interruptions  in 
laying,  calls  for  feed  that  builds 
resistance  in  your  birds  while 
they  are  laying  to  capacity . 
That’s  what  TI-O-GA  Poultry 
Feeds  are  noted  for. 

If  you  are  handling  high-produc¬ 
ing  strains  under  modern  inten¬ 
sified  methods,  and  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  eggs  your  birds  will 
lay  in  a  normal  lifetime,  feed  Ega- 
tine  (23%  protein.) 


If  your  flocks  are  more  nearly 
average  in  laying  capacity,  Tasty 
Laying  Food  (20%  protein)  will  fit 
your  feeding  program. 

Both  feeds  are  formulated  according  to 
all  the  latest  proven  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  on  poultry  nutrition.  Both  are  com¬ 
pounded  from  reliable,  high-quality  in¬ 
gredients.  Both  are  helping  many  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  make  the  grade  to 
profit. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Broad  St.  Waverly,  N.Y. 


u 


Send  for  this 

FREE  BOOKLET 


MANAGING 
THE  LAYING 
AND  BREED¬ 
ING  FLOCKS" 


“PROVED  BY  POULTRYMEN” 


Proper  feeding  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  poultry  profits. 
Stop  the  waste  in  ground 
feeding — keep  feed  clean, 
keep  your  flocks  healthy. 
Wise  poultrymen  know 
that  Hudson  flock  feeders 
mean  the  utmost  in  clean¬ 
liness  and  economy.  Hud¬ 
son  poultry  equipment  is 
built  to  last — priced  low. 

_ _ _  Ask  your  Hudson  dealer. 

jut p  the  Hudson  way!  Complete  line  includes  brooders, 

-J _  1 J 7  X *  ~  ^  i  t  ,  rt  U  V- 


See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 

and  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  stipply  farm  custom¬ 
ers  with  guaranteed  motor  and  tractor  oils,  cleansers, 
stock  and  poultry  remedies  in  big  demand  year  around. 
Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at  start.  Protected 
route.  Company  is  leader  in  quality.  Good  route  men 
earning  $30  to  $60  week.  Write — 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  Dept  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Ready -to -Lay  Pullets 


Also  8,  10,  12-week-old  Pullets.  Range-raised, 
production-bred,  B.  W,  D.  tested  stock. 

Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week.  Broiler 
Chicks. 

Livability  guaranteed  up  to  3  weeks. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 


Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
17  Years  in  Business. 


SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Lomina  tor  ^ 

TtflurLjodc/ 


Rooms 

$2.00 

gjp  Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 


ShermanSquare 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  7lxtSt. 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRICE? 


Costs  only  31 
an  hour  iorun. 


New* 

Tarn”  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting:  or 
poshing:. 


SEE  THEM  AT 
THESE  FAIRS 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus, 0, 
Aug.  30  to  Sept-3.  Space  67; 
Grant's  Cabin  Section. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y.  Sept.  5  to  Sept. 
11.  Unit  107;  Farm  Imple¬ 
ment  Building. 

Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Sept.  19 
ta  25.  Lot  32.  Black  C. 

New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J  .  Sept.  26  to  Oct. 
2.  Space  No.  16. 

York  Fair,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  5  to  9;  Space 


TIRES 

New  models 
equ  ipped 
withpopular 
low  pres¬ 
sure  balloon 
tires  or 
Steel  Tires 
H  you  pre¬ 
fer. 


Does  Work  of  Many 

Maii  ¥  Buy  direct  from  factory 
,r**7”*  and  save!  Famous  Shaw 
Du- All  Tractor  saves  time,  labor 
and  money.  Dependable.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Just  the  thing  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  farms,  ranches,  estates. 
Kolf  courses,  etc.  Plows,  harrows, 
discs,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
harvests,  mows,  rakes  and  hauls 
hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds, 
operates  washing:  machines,  con¬ 
crete  mixers,  wood  saws  and  other 
belt  machinery.  Easily  operated  by 
woman  or  boy.  Handles  adjustable. 

10  DAYS  TRIAL! 

Write  for  generous  offer.  Use  a 
SHAW  DU-ALL  10  days  at  our  risk. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY 

4708  Front  St.,Galesburg,Kans* 
130F  W.  42  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
581 2FMagnoliaAve.,  Chicago,  111. 
668F  No.  4th  St.,  Columlius,  O. 


rtl^CHICKS 

v*r FANCY  BROILERS 


Roosters  and  Capons.  3  to  5c  per  lb.  premium  ABOVE  regular 
market  reported  by  customers  raising  W ene  Chicks.  17th 
year  supplying  chicks  to  largest  fancy  broiler  raisers  in 
the  East.  PRICES  set  to  meet  competition.  HATCHES 
EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR.  Capacity  1,500,000 
EGGS  at  a  single  setting.  Poultry  prices  are  going  up  — » 
feed  prices  down.  Waiting  may  lose  you  a  sure  profit. 


PUREBREDS 

R. O.P.  Sired  Whit*  L«ghernff 
N*w  Hempchlre  Red* 

Barred  Rack*  —  White  Rock* 
Black  Claats 

S. c.  Red  a  —  White  Clast* 
White  WyaiMfettea 


CROSS-BREEDS 

WENEerass  REDrockf  *9 
WENEcres*  Wyan  -  Rocks 
WENEerass  Bran* Racks 
WENEerass  «  LlJ»k” 

REDrocka 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and 
LOW  FALL  SALE  PRICES 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  2S00-O.  Vineland.  N.J. 

1000  March  and  April  Hatched  Purebred  Par- 

menter  P  U 1 1 P  CHicKs  bought  directly  from  Mr.  E.  B. 

10  Barmen  ter  this  spring.  Well  developed, 
disease  free,  heavy  producing  stock.  You  cannot  buy 
better  grown,  better  bred,  healthier  ready  to  lay  pullets. 

MOOSE  HILL  FARM,  -  SHARON,  MASS. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  16  weeks. 

Large  rugged  free  range  birds  from 

blood-tested  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEO.  HOAG.  -  SHAVERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  —  Rocks.  Reds.  Leghorns.  75c  and  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  I  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PAD  CAI  Ft  Trexlayer  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
*  '--IX  jrVL,L.  Best  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Write — TREXLER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Orefied,  Pa. 


DULLETS  —  R.  I.  Reds,  big  healthy  free  range  stock. 
*  Red  Bird  Farm  strain  direct  readv  to  lav  $1.75  each. 
J.  W.  O’NEILL,  -  LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 


PIGEONS — -Large  White  Kings, 

$10.00.  GEO.  BURNETT,  - 


$2.50  pair;  5  pairs. 

New  Vernon,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
National  Sales,  508  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.?  We  are  interested  in  their 
plan.  K>  M> 

Pennsylvania. 

The  National  Sales  and  Paramount 
Sales  are  titles  used  by  H.  E.  Wagley  at 
the  same  address.  He  sells  clocks  and 
other  merchandise  through  what  are 
called  lottery  methods  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  They  are  said  to  use 
punch  cards  and  prizes  are  given  for  the 
person  drawing  a  lucky  name.  He  also 
represented  that  he  was  a  direct  pur¬ 
chaser  or  distributor  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  merchandise  he  sells  and  distrib¬ 
utes  but  is  in  reality  what  is  known 
as  a  “middle  man,”  buying  his  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  open  market.  Clocks 
which  he  represented  to  have  a  $5  retail 
value  are  claimed  to  be  over  priced.  His 
practices  are  alleged  to  have  a  tendency 
to  mislead  buyers  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  asked  him  to  answer  the 
charges. 

Will  you  please  see  if  you  can  collect 
this  bill.  A  man  ran  off  the  road  onto 
our  property  and  destroyed  some  young 
shade  trees.  He  told  me  the  car  was  in¬ 
sured  and  the  insurance  company  would 
pay  the  damages.  He  asked  for  bill  and 
promised  to  pay.  The  bill  was  $30  for 
trees,  cost  of  removing  broken  ones  and 
replanting  them.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  or  the  insurance  company.  M.  B.  0. 

New  York. 

This  party  has  moved  from  the  address 
given  and  we  cannot  locate  him.  In  case 
of  accident  call  a  trooper  and  have  him 
get  a  record  of  the  damage,  some  definite 
written  promise  to  pay  and  the  name  of 
the  insurance  company. 

George  M.  Lindsay  of  Kansas  City, 
George  M.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Dale  R.  Alexan¬ 
der  and  “Prince”  Ali  Yelua  Debeh,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  farm  boy  posing  as  an 
Egyptian  “arthritis  specialist,”  were  con¬ 
victed  of  using  the  mails  in  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  through  traffic  in  faked  di¬ 
plomas  and  licenses.  They  were  alleged 
to  have  turned  out  untrained  men  to 
practice  medicine  on  an  unsuspecting 
public.  A  fine  and  prison  sentence  was 
indicated. 

A  Mr.  Ross,  90  State  St.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  got  some  of  my  real  estate  bonds  to 
convert  into  oil  royalties  for  me  but  has 
not  done  anything,  not  even  given  me 
any  dividends.  He  sent  me  one  check 
and  that  is  the  last  I  heard  from  him.  In 
January,  an  Ed.  Rosenberg  sent  another 
check,  but  it  was  also  protested.  They 
appear  to  have  disappeared.  Can  you 
locate  them  for  me?  F.  M. 

New  York. 

Letters  followed  Ross  to  Roanoke,  Va., 
Rosenberg  gave  Boston  as  his  address, 
but  the  sum  total  is  that  this  money  was 
undoubtedly  lost  when  it  left  our  reader’s 
hands.  We  regret  that  we  do  not  have 
either  Ross’  and  Rosenberg's  address. 

I  received  my  check  today  for  $25.25 
from  the  company  in  full  settlement  of 
my  claim.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  in  my  behalf.  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  have  paid  me  without 
your  aid.  This  alone  has  paid  many 
times  for  what  the  paper  cost  me. 

Pennsylvania.  I.  H.  L. 

We  are  glad  our  work  was  so  effective. 

Enclosed  is  a  small  bill  of  $25  for  cab¬ 
bage  sold  to  Maxwell  Kahn,  30  Green 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  I  sent  to  him 
last  August.  I  have  read  in  your  paper 
so  often  that  you  have  collected  back  pay 
for  so  many  people.  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  could  collect  this  bill. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  z. 

Maxwell  Kahn  made  an  agreement  to 
pay  but  failed  to  keep  his  promise.  It  is 
said  there  are  other  outstanding  debts 
against  him  and  it  is  impossible  to  col¬ 
lect  anything  on  the  accounts.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  references  and  credit  standing  are 
important  when  dealing  with  buyers  and 
should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  cases. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  orders  against  William  F.  Allen, 
Charles  II.  Wolf,  Edward  M.  Mullen  and 
Charles  H.  Clark,  individually,  and  trad¬ 
ing  as  Miller,  Bain,  Beyer  &  Co.,  1001 
Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  I*a.,  also  George 
F.  Nothnagel  trading  as  the  Stanley 
Store,  Collingswood,  N.  J.  The  parties 
were  charged  with  using  lottery  methods 
in  promoting  the  interstate  sale  of  blan¬ 
kets,  bedspreads  or  other  merchandise 
through  a  club  plan.  Clubs  were  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  fixed  number  of  members,  60 
or  100,  each  of  whom  paid  weekly  dues, 
usually  in  the  amount  of  25  cents,  for  a 
certain  given  number  of  weeks.  Draw¬ 
ings  were  made  at  the  end  of  first  week 
and  the  member  whose  name  or  number 
was  drawn  received  a  blanket,  bedspread 
or  other  merchandise.  This  method  was 
continued  until  the  list  is  exhausted.  The 
Commission  charged  that  this  sales 
method  was  in  effect  a  lottery  scheme 
and  ordered  it  discontinued. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  card  from 
Saul's  Farm,  South  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 
I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  and  up  to  date 
have  had  no  pay.  I  have  written  them 
three  different  times  but  no  reply.  Could 
you  give  us  any  information  about  it  or 
are  they  still  doing  business?  L.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Saul's  Farm  first  claimed  the  eggs  were 
damaged  in  transit  and  they  were  taking 
the  matter  up  with  the  express  company 
and  promised  payment  when  the  claim 
was  settled.  We  contacted  the  exjiress 
company  which  reports  that  they  paid 
Saul's  Farm  $8.85  for  the  shipment.  This 
was  never  paid  to  the  shipper.  They  do 
not  appear  in  the  directories  and  the 
phone  number  they  give  is  that  of  a  drug 
store.  Our  letters  remain  unanswered 
but  they  are  not  returned  and  they  are 
evidently  getting  the  mail.  The  record 
does  not  encourage  dealings  with  him. 


The  National  Home  Builders’  Corpora¬ 
tion,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Ben 
Bart,  a  salesman ;  William  and  Charles 
Pomeranz,  officials ;  and  Irving  Birnean, 
agent  of  the  corporation,  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  to  use  the  mails  to 
defraud.  It  is  alleged  that  they  mulcted 
small  investors  of  more  than  $20,000. 
Would-be-liome-owners  were  approached 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  could  build 
homes  and  the  agents,  representing  them¬ 
selves  as  affiliates  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  were  in  jiosition  to  ad¬ 
vance  loans  for  the  construction  wTork. 
Deposits  were  accepted,  it  was  charged, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  were  any  loans  made. 


Enclose  find  envelope  I  sent  to  the 
White  Wizzard.  Could  you  please  give 
me  an  address  that  could  reach  him.  I 
thank  you  for  all  kindness.  W.  V.  R. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  has 
issued  a  fraud  order  against  the  “White 
Wizard”  and  all  mail  is  returned  marked 
“Fraudulent”  so  that  nothing  can  be 
delivered  to  him  nor  can  he  send  out 
mail. 


R.  R.  Dixon,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  ad¬ 
vertised  a  business  opportunity  to  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  stating  that  those  who 
purchased  his  printed  instructions  might 
expect  to  earn  amounts  far  in  excess  of 
the  average  sums  previously  earned  by 
those  who  had  purchased  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  “business  opportunity”  ad¬ 
vertised  stated  persons  could  make  $30  a 
week  with  a  typewriter  by  purchasing 
guaranteed  instructions  at  a  cost  of  20 
cents.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
criticised  his  advertising  and  Dixon  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  discontinue 
the  exaggerated  and  misleading  adver¬ 
tising. 


They  Co  Together 


A  fin®  pointer  and  a  good  razor.  Next  to 
a  good  dog  the  Week  Bantam  is  the  best 
friend  you  have,  Thousands  of  outdoor 
men,  who  appreciate  a  smooth,  cool,  re¬ 
freshing  shave,  swear  by  the  Week  Ban¬ 
tam.  Ideal  for  camping.  Light  as  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen.  With  reversible  safety  guard. 
The  all  metal  handle  resists  rust. 


WECK 


RAZOR 


Take  this  ad  to  your  nearest  dealer,  or 
mail  it  to  us,  and  save  50c.  You  can  get 
both  Razor  and  Strop  for  $1.00,  regular 
price  $1 .50. 

KEEN  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded 


EDWARD  WECK  & 
1 38-t  FULTON  STREET 


CO..  INC. 
■  NEW  YORK 


WECK 
Bantam 
Strop 


Each  Sells 
Regularly 
for 

75/ 


Every  renter  or  owner  can  feed  silage  stored  in  SlSAL- 
KRAFT  portable  silos.  Build  and  fill  your  own  in  a  few  hours 
— any  size — 15  to  200  ton  capacity.  All  you  need  is  corn 
cribbing  (or  snow  fencing)  and  Sisalkraft  for  lining.  50 
ton  capacity  costs  less  than  $40  first  year — $10  yearly 
thereafter.  Other  capacities  equally  economical.  Nearly 
40,000  built  last  year.  Endorsed  by  county  agents,  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  thousands  of  farmers.  Use  one  ta 
store  surplus  corn  or  meet  any  crop  emergency — and 
make  larger  milk  checks  — bigger  beef  cattle  profits. 
Your  lumber  dealer  carries  the  necessary  materials. 
THE  SISALKRAFT  CO./  211-rn  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

Write  us  today  for  big  free  sample 
of  Sisalkraft  and  this  interesting 
Silo  booklet. 


In  1929  we  bought  four  lots  over  in 
American  Venice  property.  They  sold  the 
property  and  the  name  of  the  company 
was  changed  to  Venetian  American  Prop¬ 
erty,  Inc.,  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  They  promised  to  live  up  to  the 
contracts.  I  went  over  to  see  the  lots 
and  the  street  signs  are  down,  the  roads 
are  all  full  of  brush  and  bushes  and  the 
bridges  are  condemned.  They  cost  $988, 
and  they  are  not  worth  $20  each.  Do 
you  think  I  could  make  them  give  me 
better  property  in  exchange?  M.  R. 

New  York. 

The  company  agreed  to  change  the  lots 
to  a  better  section  and  more  desirable 
location  any  time  the  buyer  wanted  to 
build.  A  search  should  be  made  of  any 
property  before  buying.  This  is  the  best 
assurance  you  have  of  getting  value  for 
your  money. 


I  have  take  your  paper  a  long  time  and 
like  it  fine.  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  —  “Make  $300  and  send  me 
10  percent,  betting  on  horses.  J.  J. 
Curtiss,  1451  Broadway,  New  York 
City.”  I  sent  this  man  $1  for  service 
fees.  He  telephoned  me  at  my  expense 
the  $25  that  he  had  a  horse  that  would 
pay  me  10  to  1.  If  I  lost,  the  $25  and 
the  price  of  the  phone  call  was  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  The  next  days  he  phoned,  asking 
$25  more  and  he  would  wire  back  $500. 
He  didn’t  place  any  bets  the  day  before 
on  account  of  rain.  I  didn’t  have  $25 
more  to  send  him  but  he  said  to  borrow 
it.  I  borrowed  $15  and  sent  it  to  him  by 
wire.  I  didn’t  get  the  10  to  1  back  nor 
my  $40.  I  wrote  him  but  received  no  an¬ 
swer  to  my  letter.  What  is  his  game? 
Will  you  try  to  get  my  $40  back?  j.  c. 

New  York. 

This  was  just  a  clever  scheme  to  get 
the  money.  We  cannot  too  strongly  warn 
our  friends  about  yielding  to  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  unknown  solicitors  whether 
over  the  phone  or  in  person.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  return  of  money  sent 
to  unknown  individuals.  There  was  no 
infringement  of  the  mails  and  no  way  to 
prove  who  made  the  call  or  received  the 
money.  We  were  unable  to  locate  .T.  J. 
Curtiss,  and  he  has  moved  and  left  no 
address. 


DIESELECTRIC  PLANTS 


Easy  Payment 
Plan 


For  Economy  Plus  *565 

With  New  Safety  and  up 

Make  your  own  elec- 
trie  light  and  power  K.C.,mo. 
the  “Diesel  Wav’’ 
with  WITTE  Diesel- 
ectric  Plants,  1600, 

3000  or  6000  watts, 
for  Less  Than  ONE 
CENT  per  KILO¬ 
WATT  on  cheap, 
non-explosive  fuel. 

110-volt  A.C.  or  D. 

C.  for  direct  light¬ 
ing,  32-volt  for  battery  operation.  Charging  costs 
lowered  75%.  Easily  installed  in  small  space. 
189-C  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


16 
Watts 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Kill  Weeds 
with  Fire!£; 


[Free 


48- Page  Booklet  No.  99Y  give* 
valuable  information  on  solving 
99  Farm  Problems.  Write — 

.West  New  York 
k  New  Jersey* 


ERO  IL  BURNER  fNC 


SILOS 

Please  get  our  prices  on  Clear  Fir.  White  Pine 
or  Hemlock  SIJjOS  before  you  order  elsewhere 
as  we  have  very  attractive  prices  on  all 
different  sizes. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls,  New  York 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 


This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  7%xl0 %  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote, 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 

FOR  SALE  BY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Ship  yotir  egg9  to  ns.  We 
K  ■■  a.  m  have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Welt  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  METER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St-  New  York,  N.  i. 

High  School  Nursing  is  an  uncrowded 

field.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while  training. 
Write  Supt.  of  Men  Nurses,  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
4401  Market  Street.  -  West  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Cider 


Presses,  large  and  small.  Graters,  filters, 
, pumps,  supplies.  Booklet  It  how  to  keep  cider 
sweet  and  money  from  cull  aimles  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  -  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  iimI  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED — A  sensible  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  an  institution  for  children  and  old 
people;  no  objection  to  mother  with  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  4054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  manager  to  run  dairy 
farm;  must  have  good  record  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  able  to  furnish  best  references;  in 
first  reply  give  full  details  as  to  past  experi¬ 
ence  references,  age.  size  of  family  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4059,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

M-VN  SMALL  family,  good  dry  milker,  take 

charge  of  farm:  good  steady  job,  seven-room 
house,  wood.  milk,  potatoes;  drive  car;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man.  experienced  with 

noultrv  handy  with  tools;  year-round  job; 
twenty  dollars  month.  E.  R.  BLYLER,  Beverly, 
N.  J. 

■\YjVNTED — Experienced  woman  for  housework; 

must  be  neat  and  willing  worker;  wages  $0 
per  week.  Apply  MRS.  S.  A.  BUBB,  R.  F.  D. 
‘J,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

W  \NTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children,  live  with 

owner  of  dairy  farm;  man  must  be  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  some  experience  in  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  milk;  wife  to  assist  husband  in 
milk-l.ouse  and  help  with  housework;  I  «m  la- 
cated  in  Ontario  County,  Western  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  WTED — Farmer  to  operate  on  shares,  farm, 
40  miles  from  New  York;  all  new  machinery 
and  latest  equipment;  new  orchard;  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
4117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Herdsman,  middle-aged  man  who  un¬ 

derstands  care  and  feeding  of  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle  maintaining  high  production  in  up-to-date 
commercial  farm  retailing  milk;  state  wages 
references;  only  energetic,  reliable  man  with 
thorough  experience  and  knowledge  of  cows  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  4120,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  Jersey 

herd;  clean,  healthy,  dry-liand  milker,  team¬ 
ster-  reliable,  honest,  non-drinker,  moderate 
smoker;  $20  month,  room  board;  state  age, 
qualifications  first  letter;  interview  if  possible. 
ALLAN  GRAUER,  R.  1,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

-\y  ANTED — A  young  Protestant  farm  boy  to 

learn  the  poultry  trade  on  poultry  farm  on 
long  Island.  50  miles  from  New  York;  state 
age  and  nationality.  ADVERTISER  4121,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  good  borne  and 

good  wages.  DR.  HIRSCH,  44  First  St., 
Ilaverstraw,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN-GIRL,  HOUSEWORK,  own  room.  batlig 

20  minutes  from  New  York  City;  employ¬ 
ment  after  September  15;  $20  monthly.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  4160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  AVITn  commercial  farm  experi¬ 
ence  for  brooding;  also  wife  to  help  with 
housework:  state  age,  salary  wanted.  BOX  1-8, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

AVAN  TED  —  Good,  reliable  farm-hand,  year- 
around  job,  married  or  single;  must  be  good 
milker  and  willing  worker;  good  wages;  with 
small  family.  A.  MALNATI,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

SINGLE  MAN,  good  milker,  able  to  use  De- 
Laval  milkers;  must  know  cows;  willing  to 
milk  3  times  per  day  when  necessary;  room 
furnished.  FRED  GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J. 
Agri.  Exp.  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

OFFERED  TO  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  modern 
home  in  exchange  for  services;  (no  liquor); 
Address  MRS.  AV.  H.  HEATH,  R.  D.  Mayville, 
N.  Y. 

PRUNING  EQUIPMENT  manufacturer  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  representative  who  is  familiar  with 
the  hardware  jobbing  and  orchard  supply  trade. 
The  type  of  man  preferred  is  one  who  has  one 
or  more  orchard  supply  lines  at  the  present 
time.  This  line  is  already  established;  territory, 
New  York  State,  excluding  Metropolitan  New 
Y'ork  Citv.  AVrite,  stating  present  connections. 
ADVERTISER  4128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  ON  POULTRY  farm  with  driver’s  license; 

$35  and  hoard  monthly  to  start;  steady  work. 
SEAA’EIt  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y’. 

RELIABLE  MARRIED  man  for  general  farm 
work;  good  milker,  worker;  no  liquor:  also  a 
single  man  for  same  kind  of  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEAVORKER,  GIRL  or  woman,  three  in 
family,  light  household  duties;  excellent 
home,  own  room.  MRS.  SHAN  IK,  85-58  Fleet 
Street,  Forest  nills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  • —  Married  dairyman,  $05,  bungalow, 
firewood;  single  man  $50  and  board;  both  must 
be  good  milkers  and  experienced  in  farm  work. 
VAN  I)ER  WEIDE,  Biookside,  near  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Well  experienced  farm  mechanic; 

must  be  good  driver  and  understand  main¬ 
taining  tractors,  trucks  and  motors  in  first-class 
condition.  Address  ADVERTISER  4132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Handy-man  to  do  odd  jobs;  one 
cow  and  a  few  chickens;  good  home  with  a 
family  of  three  adults;  no  drinking;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4134,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AA’ANTED  —  First-class  dry-hand  milker  and 
stockman.  Apply  to  or  write  JOHN  COCH¬ 
RANE,  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Cook  for  boys’  school  in  Maryland, 
55  to  cook  for;  no  fancy  cooking;  good  home 
and  sure  pay;  give  references,  experience  and 
description  of  yourself  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4141,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

AVANTED — Single  man  for  various  kinds  of 
work,  building,  cabins,  grading,  growing  vege¬ 
tables;  wages,  board  and  room.  F.  S.  COR¬ 
NELL,  Ushers,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — AVhite  couple,  age  limit  55,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  small  country  place,  Putnam  County; 
wife,  housework,  cooking:  husband,  able  to 
drive  car,  milk  one  cow,  all-around  work  fifty 
dollars  monthly  and  extras.  FISCHER.  50  E. 
87th  St.,  New  York  City.  ATwater  9-4411. 

GOOD  MILKER  and  handy  for  machinery,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married,  from  $40-$50  a  month,  having 
an  extra  7-room  house.  BOX  94,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y. 

FARM-nAND,  DRY  milker,  married,  wife  to  do 
light  laundry  and  assist  with  housework;  one 
hour  from  New  Y'ork;  state  wages,  experience; 
no  furniture  necessary.  ADA’ERTISER  4145, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACTIA'E  COUTLE,  white,  no  children;  gardener, 
liandy-man,  run  ears;  capable  houseworker; 
family  two;  references.  Phone  847-R,  Suffern, 
N.  Y.,  or  write  HOLLISTER. 

FARMER  AND  AVIFE  wanted  to  farm  irrigated 
farm  on  shares;  modern  home.  AA’rite  KEM¬ 
BLE,  Lower  Bank,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Clean,  healthy,  experienced  man, 
permanent  position,  farm,  Ulster  County;  no 
liquor;  $30  per  month  Summer.  $25  AVinter; 
state  experience  and  reference  first  letter.  AD- 
A'EItTISER  4146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Young  man,  light  work,  country. 

small  compensation.  Address  ADA'ERTISER 
4147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Reliable  man  to  work  on  shares  or 
to  rent,  highly  productive  235-aere  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  consist¬ 
ing  of  85  acres  fertile  land,  60  orchard,  40 
pasture,  rest  woodland;  it  has  now  35  acres 
new  seeding  of  clover  and  timothy;  living  quar¬ 
ters.  10-room  house,  heat,  electric,  telephone, 
running  water,  also  four-room  bungalow:  ready 
for  occupancy  after  September  15;  only  the  man 
with  best  of  references  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Milker,  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
wages  $40  and  board:  write  age,  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARY1S, 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  fruit  farm;  must  understand  farm  ma- 
ehinerv:  permanent  position;  state  references. 
ADA'ERTISER  4152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — For  country  home,  man  and  woman, 
couple  or  singly;  man  to  do  cooking,  serving, 
cleaning,  milk  cow;  woman,  care  for  two  chil¬ 
dren  five  and  three,  help  cleaning,  light  laun¬ 
dry:  write  age,  nationality,  experience,  mini¬ 
mum  salary.  N.  REIN,  Upper  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Ambitious,  reliable,  young  man  on 
poultry  and  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker; 
steadv  job;  state  wages,  etc.  JOHN  RONNER, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEMAN  OR  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for 
general  housework;  three  in  family;  state 
wages  wanted.  JAY  SMITH,  Locust,  N.  J. 

APFLE  PICKERS,  30  cents  per  hour  and  keep. 

AA’rite  for  particulars.  AA'HEELER  AA'ELDAY, 
Smithfield,  Ohio. 

AA’ANTED  —  Single  farmer  on  Northern  New 
Y'ork  dairy  farm;  good  character  and  capable; 
state  wages,  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  4155, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

GIRL  OR  AVOMAN  to  do  housework,  family  of 
three  and  infant;  $20  month.  MR.  AA’ALKER, 
47  Clyde  St.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  he  good  milker  and  willing  to  work  in 
dairy;  yenr-around  job  to  the  right  man;  state 
wages  expected.  AV.  L.  BRUEY,  Norfolk, 

Conn. 

AVOMAN,  EXPERIENCED  cook  and  general 
houseworker,  no  laundry,  business  couple;  sal¬ 
ary  $40;  give  references  and  particulars.  BOX 
146,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  BETAVEBN  30  and  45  years  old,  no 
children;  man  must  be  hard-working  farmer, 
able  to  work  and  manage  20-acre  commercial 
truck  farm  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  thoroughly 
understand  care  of  chickens,  berries,  fruit  trees, 
vegetables,  small  greenhouse,  and  be  able  to 
drive  truck;  woman  must  be  clean,  good  cook 
and  housekeeper,  willing  and  cheerful  at  all 
times;  couple  to  eat  with  owner  but  live  in 
tenant  bouse  with  all  improvements,  no  one 
need  answer  unless  best  of  references  can  be 
furnished;  state  experience  in  detail  and  wages 
expected,  ADVERTISER  4164,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVANTED — Young  woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work.  MRS.  THOMAS  D  AAV  KINS,  181  Pur¬ 
chase  St.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Houseworker,  foml  of  children :  825 
a  month;  references.  AIRS.  E.  A.  DANNEN- 
BERG,  Hastings-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEAVORKER.  YOUNG,  appreciating  good 
home,  conscientious,  dependable,  willing  learn; 
$20:  experienced  $25;  two  adults;  permanent; 
Palisade.  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4168, 

care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

GIRL,  AVHITE,  for  general  housework,  family 
of  three;  quiet  Long  Island  home;  $35  month, 
private  room:  references.  MRS.  FRIES,  4324 
220th  Place,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Couple;  man  for  general  farm  work; 

wife  for  housekeeper  and  rook;  mention  wages 
expected;  farm  in  North  Jersey.  ADA’ERTISER 
4174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Man  and  wife;  woman  for  general 
housework :  man  for  yard ;  prefer  German 
couple  aronml  age  40:  references  required.  Ap¬ 
ply  GEORGE  F.  MUEHLHAUSEN,  Box  188, 
Logansport,  Indiana. 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  small  family  in  modern 
home  on  farm  near  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  good 
home  for  reliable  woman  willing  to  co-operate. 
ADVERTISER  4170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ITOUSEW ORKER,  PRIVATE  room,  no  cooking, 
light  laundry,  no  children;  $25.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Single  man,  good  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  teamster  and  tractor  operator;  good 
milker,  Jerseys:  fifty  dollars  a  month,  room  and 
hoard.  SILVER  LAKE  FARM,  Green  A'illage, 
N.  J. 

AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  light  house¬ 
work  in  exchange  for  room,  board  and  $10  a 
month;  modern,  pleasant  home.  A.  ROSE,  92 
Elm  St.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

RELIABLE  GIRL  for  general  housework,  thirty 
dollars  month.  MRS.  STOAVE,  32  Buena 

A'ista  Drive,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Apple  picker,  single,  good  wages, 
references;  work  till  December.  AVALTER 
AVAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

AV  ANTED — Experienced  single  man  on  farm; 

good  dry-hand  milker  and  teamster:  $30  a 
month,  board,  laundry.  AVARD  AA’ELCH,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Farmer  and  wife  for  small  farm 
outside  Gladstone,  N.  J. ;  general  farm  work 
and  wife  to  help  in  main  house;  must  be  fond 
of  animals;  modern  unfurnished  home;  own  car 
a  necessity;  position  open  September  15;  state 
references  and  salary  required  tinder  ADY'ER- 
TISER  4181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEAVORKER  -  COOK,  CATHOLIC  family 
(four)  wants  clean  intelligent  girl  who  likes 
children;  high  school  education;  excellent  sal¬ 
ary;  write  details.  SIXTY  THAYER  ROAD, 
Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AA'AXTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  physician’s  home,  one  child.  MRS. 
GEO.  BIALKIN.  New  City,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEAVORKER,  EXPERIENCED,  good  cook, 
neat,  two  school  boys;  references;  New  Y’ork 
City.  ADA’ERTISER  4184,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARAI  SUPERINTENDENT,  American.  Prot¬ 
estant;  college  graduate;  highly  trained  in 
farm  management;  ample  experience  managing 
farms;  11  years  as  agricultural  adviser  for  high¬ 
est  profits;  familiar  all  kinds  of  problems  con¬ 
cerning  eastern  agriculture;  42,  small  family; 
desires  permanent  position  on  large  dairy  farm. 
ADA'ERTISER  4042,.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  POULTRYYIAN,  fully  experienced,  es¬ 
tate,  institution  or  farm;  thoroughly  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  4063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  COOK,  waitress,  houseworker, 
with  three-year  reference,  wants  country  posi¬ 
tion;  no  wages  required  but  room  and  board  for 
self  and  two  sons  9  and  7,  healthy,  obedient; 
kindly  state  details.  AIRS.  ALBERTS,  16  El- 
lard  Avenue,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  AVOMAN,  daughter  nine,  desires  con¬ 
genial  country  position;  excellent  education; 
secretary,  companion,  housekeeper;  drives;  fond 
of  children,  animals;  has  experience  on  estates. 
ADA’ERTISER  4107,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

GOOD  FARM  teamster  and  woodsman  wants 
work;  no  milking;  best  of  references:  age  45. 
ADA'ERTISER  4111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  INTELLIGENT,  dependable 
German  wishes  position  with  elderly  person 
within  40  miles  from  New  York.  ADA'ERTISER 
4115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  desires 
permanent  position  on  modern  farm;  good 
worker,  best  of  reference  as  to  character  and 
ability;  will  co-operate  with  you  to  get  the  best 
icsults:  write  particulars  for  personal  interview. 
ADA'ERTISER  4116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  OF  DAIRY  farm,  thirty-five,  mar¬ 
ried,  life  experience,  twelve  years  last  posi¬ 
tion;  handle  all  modern  machinery;  do  repairing; 
A-l  references;  results  guaranteed.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  4118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  experienced  cream¬ 
ery  man;  pasteurizing,  manufacturing  by¬ 
products,  sour  cream,  business  producing  quality 
butter,  buttermilk,  cottage  cheese,  ice  cream 
mix.  bookkeeping,  retail  and  wholesale  sales; 
willing  to  prove  himself  as  manager  country 
plant  or  responsible  position  with  large  city  dis¬ 
tributor.  ADA’ERTISER  4122,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

FARM-HAND,  HANDY-MAN,  carpenter,  mason, 
healthy,  strong,  sober;  no  tobaeco;  over  60, 
German-American,  wants  steady  small  place. 
BOX  85,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  CARPENTER-PAINTER,  desires  work. 

PALMER,  904  South  49th  St„  AVest  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

COUPLE  AV  ANTING  home  and  wages:  husband, 
mechanic,  houseman,  chauffeur;  wife,  cooking 
and  general  housework.  AVrite  BOX  1132,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  AVANTED  as  manager  on  dairy  farm, 
20  years’  experience,  10  on  certified  dairy, 
retail  milk  distribution;  specialize  breeding, 
feeding,  showing  dairy  cattle  and  all  phases  of 
dairy  farming;  age  38,  married;  unquestionable 
references.  R.  H.  PETERSEN,  P.  O.  Box  186, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

SITUATION  AVANTED  —  Experienced  black¬ 
smith,  married,  good  teamster,  tractorman, 
German,  by  September  1.  ERNST  TR INKLE, 
Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  EXPERIENCED  milker,  teamster,  pas¬ 
teurizing,  bottling,  ice  machine,  steam  boiler 
and  milk  route,  wants  position:  state  wages. 
ADA’ERTISER  4136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ORKING  MANAGER,  farmer,  dairyman,  mar¬ 
ried;  breeding,  home-grown  rations,  pasteur¬ 
izing,  refrigeration,  by-products,  retail  distri¬ 
bution;  salary,  profit-sharing.  ADA'ERTISER 
4137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  BOAT-BUILDER  by  trade,  de¬ 
sires  position  where  honest  labor  appreciated; 
knowledge  cows,  livestock,  garden;  33  years, 
married,  children  8,  9;  competent,  trustworthy, 
sober  character,  excellent  references.  HAROLD 
AUSTIN,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  AND  MANAGER,  34,  married, 
wants  position  on  modern  equipped  large  dairy 
farm;  Holsteins  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  4139, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

EDUCATED  AVORKING  farm  manager t  German, 
34,  married,  one  boy;  take  full  charge  on 
large  estate  or  dairy  farm:  life  experience;  not 
afraid  of  work.  ADA’ERTISER  4140,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  FARAI  manager,  married,  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  11  years’  practical 
experience;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4144,  care  Rural  New-Y orker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  farm 
school  graduate,  best  references,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E,  FUNK,  357  9th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TEACHING,  public  or  private;  (degree,  ex¬ 
perience);  academic,  shops,  special;  (please 
write).  BOX  1131,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  long  experience,  best 
references,  wants  position,  private  estate  or 
commercial.  ADVERTISER  4150,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  53,  highest  references;  honesty, 
dependability;  do  work  inside  or  out  for  home 
with  kindly  appreciative  people;  write  fully. 
ADVERTISER  4151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  FARMER,  desires  a  position  on 
private  estate;  married,  four  children;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  understand  production  of  clean 
milk,  feeding,  milking  machines;  references  as 
to  ability  and  integrity;  good  working  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  appreciated;  state  wages  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4153,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman;  thoroughly  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  two  sons  wishes  to  run 
farm  for  shares  or  wages;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  BOX  234,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  28,  desires  position 
modern  farm;  married,  no  children:  herds¬ 
man,  agricultural  school  training;  excellent  ref¬ 
erence;  experienced  production  Grade  A  milk, 
herd  improvement,  poultry;  Pennsylvania  or 
New  Jersey  preferred;  good  salary  or  share 
hasis.  ADVERTISER  4150,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  DRIVE,  care  cows,  horses,  gar¬ 
den,  poultry,  cook;  single,  age  40.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  Christian,  well-bred  and  edu¬ 
cated,  would  like  to  obtain  employment  on  a 
modern  fur  farm.  A.  BAUMGARTH,  14  King 
Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  cook,  with 
girl  12  years  old,  on  farm  or  estate;  best  of 
reference.  Address  MRS.  L.  BENNETT,  Box 
005,  R.  D.  2,  Stratford,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN,  30,  NO  bad  habits,  dependable, 
trusworthy,  American,  Christian;  now  in 
charge  of  300  cows,  desires  change;  10  years’ 
experience;  understands  handling  men;  good  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTS  position  as  caretaker  on  small 
private  estate,  gardener,  etc.;  no  driving; 
good,  clean  honest  people;  middle-aged  couple. 
ADVERTISER  4159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  wishes  institutional  posi¬ 
tion  or  invalid.  ADVERTISER  41G1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  MAINTENANCE  man  desires  position 
with  organization,  school  or  on  estate;  knows 
electricity,  plumbing,  carpentry,  decorating; 
mechanical;  general  outside  work:  trained  poul- 
tryman;  wife  experienced  buyer,  practical  deco¬ 
rator,  organizer.  ADVERTISER  4162,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BL'SINESS  WOMAN  desires  knowledge  poultry- 
keeping.  anxious  to  make  contact,  commuting 
distance  New  York  City;  pay  six  dollars  week 
board,  plus  available  time.  ADVERTISER  4167, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  farmer  as 
caretaker;  understands  all  stock:  sober,  hon¬ 
est  and  good  worker.  ADVERTISER  4169,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  highly  trained  in  diversified 
farming  including  budgeting,  rotation  of 
crops,  marketing  of  vegetables,  dairy  products, 
hogs  and  beef  cattle;  10  years’  practical  farm¬ 
ing  and  college  in  Denmark  and  12  years  in 
U.  S.  A.;  wants  position  on  large  farm:  write 
in  detail;  excellent  references:  refined  family; 
personal  interview.  ADVERTISER  4171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  58,  sober,  wishes  light  work  on 
farm,  or  caretaker;  steady;  state  wages. 
JANBCK,  1604  Hall  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER.  GARDENER  would  like  position 
with  nice  family;  references.  McNAMARA, 
5  Liberty  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  work  on  poultry 
farm,  year  around,  some  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  (43),  20  years’  successful  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebreds,  dairying,  poultry  and 
general;  best  references;  first-class  proposition 
only.  ADVERTISER  4178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  YOUNG,  single,  American, 
agricultural  school  graduate,  practical  experi¬ 
ence  desires  position  now  or  later.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  4180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  educated,  cultured, 
raising  wild  game  and  poultry  for  the  trade; 
capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility;  last 
position  7  years  as  foreman.  ADVERTISER 
4182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  BOYS  in  Christian  homes,  oldest  boy 
dairy  farm,  good  milker;  younger  farm  work 
and  schooling.  ADVERTISER  4166,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED — 10  tons  of  the  best  A-l  leafy  alfalfa, 
second  cutting  preferred.  J.  A.  HOEGGER, 
Box  105,  Milford,  Pa. 


WANTED- — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Light  disk  for  cultivating,  also  cut¬ 
away  brush  harrow.  MASKIELL,  11-20  Well¬ 
ing  Court,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two-liorse  double  cultivator  in 
Westchester  County;  please  state  condition, 
name  of  cultivator  and  year  of  make  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  4125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols.  SERVEN,  Sonoita, 
Arizona. 


SAFEGUARD  YOUR  health!  Inexpensive,  analy¬ 
tical  service.  Write  for  details.  DR.  AVIN- 
CHELL,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Kinkade  garden  tractor  and  seeder- 
attachment;  or  exchange  for  meat  slieer  in 
good  condition.  DR.  J.  L.  FULLER,  Fuller 
Hospital,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  602. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Crop  conditions  have  continued  good 
with  drought  complaints  fewer  than  in 
many  years.  Most  of  the  late  damage 
this  season  is  from  pests  and  diseases 
that  flourish  in  moist  weather. 

Feeders  welcome  the  declining  trend  of 
the  feed  market.  Average  price  of  stock 
feeds  in  late  July  was  down  to  a  level 
not  so  very  much  above  that  of  a  year 
ago  but  grain  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
cheap  next  Winter  if  the  Canadian  crop 
turns  out  as  poorly  as  was  indicated  this 
Summer.  Some  wheat  was  actually 
shipped  from  Kansas  City  to  Canadian 
points.  Probably  considerable  American 
Wheat  will  be  sold  abroad  if  the  Spring 
crop  does  not  suffer  too  much  from  rust. 

Prices  of  the  common  grade  of  cattle 
may  be  expected  to  show  the  downward 
tendency  usual  at  this  time  of  increasing 
supply,  but  meats  seem  likely  to  sell  very 
well  late  in  the  year  because  of  the  re¬ 
duced  cattle  numbers,  the  small  market¬ 
ings  of  hogs,  and  rapidly  lessening  stor¬ 
age  holdings. 

The  poultry  situation  is  shaping  for  a 
profitable  season  in  1938.  Feed  costs  are 
likely  to  be  reasonable  by  that  time  and 
the  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  is 
the  smallest  in  13  years.  The  old  flocks 
have  been  thinned  out  considerably.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  pay  to  keep  the  best  layers. 
Demand  for  eggs  is  likely  to  be  good  next 
Winter. 

Wool  market  prospects  seem  fairly  well 
assured.  Woolen  mills  have  slowed  down 
a  little  and  may  be  using  less  wool  the 
rest  of  the  year,  but  holding  of  wools  are 
rather  light  everywhere. 

Midseason  potatoes  sell  at  about  half 
the  prices  of  a  year  ago,  but  still  are  not 
wholly  unprofitable  with  a  good  yield  and 
the  price  near  one  cent  a  pound  in  large 
lots.  The  late  crop  is  looking  well,  but 
weather  has  been  of  a  kind  that  usually 
brings  blight  and  rot. 

Onions  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  show 
some  damage  from  disease.  The  crops  in 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio  have  suffered 
greatly  from  heavy  rainfall  and  may  turn 
out  only  one-lialf  to  two-tliirds  of  a  crop, 
according  to  local  reports.  Growing  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  leading  late  onion  sec¬ 
tions  appear  favorable. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  New  Jersey 
market  crop  of  tomatoes  is  of  the  Rutger 
variety,  which  is  becoming  popular  in  the 
South  also  and  even  in  some  foreign 
countries. 

Apple  prices  this  Fall  may  look  cheap 
to  growers  used  to  getting  $2  to  $3  a 
bushel  for  best  fruit  last  season.  The 
only  thing  in  sight  to  hold  up  prices  is 
the  good  demand  for  fruit  that  prevails 
in  good  times.  The  crop  is  larger  than 
average  in  all  sections  except  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  set  was  very  heavy  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South.  Export  demand 
will  help  somewhat,  but  hardly  enough 
because  of  the  good  crop  in  Canada. 
Smooth,  highly  finished  apples  should 
bring  a  satisfactory  premium.  Western 
growers  will  meet  harder  competition  in 
eastern  markets  this  season  and  will  need 
whatever  export  trade  they  can  find.  Ac¬ 
tive  consuming  demand  will  be  required 
more  than  in  any  recent  season.  Adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  by  associations  and  spe¬ 
cial  sales  efforts  by  the  dealers  may  turn 
a  difficult  situation  into  a  fairly  good 
market  season. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  pre¬ 
cooling  and  new  methods  of  carlot  re¬ 
frigeration.  the  local  growers  of  farm 
products  find  competition  more  and  more 
severe  from  distant  shipments.  The  near¬ 
by  producers  can  plan  varieties  and  mar¬ 
keting  to  fill  in  the  gaps  when  distant 
shipments  are  light.  Some  promising 
lines  for  growers  near  large  northern 
markets  are  fancy,  red  early  apples,  large 
late  varieties  of  cultivated  blueberries, 
late  sour  cherries  that  come  after  the 
other  lines  are  gone,  strawberries  of  ex¬ 
tra  fine  dessert  quality,  sweet  corn  of  the 
best  flavored  varieties,  clotted  cream  and 
fresli-churned  butter  which  are  very 
popular  in  England  and  would  probably 
find  buyers  here.  Almost  anything  that 
can  be  taken  fresh  to  the  consumer  lias 
a  quality  of  its  own  that  spoils  the  buyer 
for  the  store  foods  which  may  have  a  fine 
appearance,  but  never  taste  quite  right 
to  the  buyer  who  has  tested  the  flavor  of 
produce  grown  for  quality  and  served 
fresh  from  the  farm. 

Advertising  did  such  a  good  job  for  the 
orange  and  cantaloup  industries  that 
California  carrot  and  lettuce  shippers  in¬ 
tend  to  use  the  same  means  of  extending 
sales.  They  will  contribute  $5  per  car- 
load  and  spend  .$200,000  between  now  and 
next  Spring.  Texas  grapefruit  interests 
are  making  similar  plans. 

The  new  tree-cutting  machine  runs 
along  on  a  tractor,  shears  off  trunks  6  to 
22  inches  thickness,  leaving  a  short,  clean 
stump,  and  cutting  two  trees  a  minute, 
and  does,  it  is  claimed,  the  work  of  200 
wood-choppers.  Such  machines  may  be 
kept  very  busy  in  the  South  where  a 
great  industry  is  being  developed  in  mak¬ 
ing  paper  from  pine  trees.  G.  B.  F. 


—  Sunday,  Sept.  5t1i  — 
RELIGIOUS  INSPIRA¬ 
TIONAL  DAY 

—  Monday,  Sept.  6th  — 

LABOR  DAY 

—  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th  — 
FARM  and  HOME 

BUREAU  and  FOUR-II 
CLUB  DAY 

—Wednesday,  Sept.  8th— 
GRANGE  DAY 
—Thursday,  Sept.  9tli— 
GOVERNOR’S  DAY 

—  Friday,  Sept.  10th  — . 
INDUSTRIAL  and 

INDIAN  DAY 
—Saturday,  Sept.  11th— 
AUTOMOBILE  and 
MOTORCYCLE 
RACE  DAY 
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No  matter  what  your  experience  has  been  with  any  other  cutter, 
you  have  a  marvelous  satisfying  experience  ahead'  when  you  try 
the  new  streamlined  Blizzard !  This  14  point  machine  chops 
hay  or  fills  silo  with  equal  efficiency — no  changes— no  EXTRAS  ! 
Two  of  the  14  features  are  shown  at  left.  Others  are  the  all- 
steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped  edges  —  positive  non-friction 
alemite  system  — tractor  hitch  etc. 

.  Get  a  Blizzard  this  year!  You’ll  be  completely  satisfied.  No  other 
cutter  ever  built  has  its  marvelous  features.  Our  3-color  catalog — 63 
illustrations — will  prove  this  to  you.  Don’t  select  ANY  cutter,  any¬ 
where,  until  you  get  this  catalog  or  examine  the  new  Blizzard. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.  COMPANY  CANTON.  lOHIO 


all  kinds  of  qew,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

QAIIP  M  ANCV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
™  *"IVllCi  I  lead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  lite.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY".  88  Ster- 
Ing  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Get  Your  Profits 
Out  of  Feeding 

Better  silage  at  lower  cost 
is  what  you  may  expect 
from  a — 

Harder  Silo 

‘The  Bulwark  of 

the  Paying  Dairy ” 

l  Let  us  tell  you  more — 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

81  So.  Grand  Street  Coblesklll,  New  York 


Latest,  Correct  Information 
on  LIVE  STOCK  FEEDING 

.  .  .  {By  Noted  A  uthority 

PROFESSOR  Oscar  Erf,  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  —  through  many  years  of  research  as 
Dairy  Department  Head  and  practical  experience 
supervising  some  of  America’s  most  successful 
herds — is  a  foremost  livestock  feeding  authority. 

We  have  obtained  his  special  permission  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  authoritative  booklet  “Correct  Feeding.” 

Correct  feeding  demands  a  modern  SILO.  A 
“Marietta”  is  THE  answer,  for  more  and  better 
milk  and  profits.  In  writing 
for  “Correct  Feeding”  be  sure 
to  mention  if  using  silo,  kind 
used  and  number  of  stock. 

Marietta  Concrete  Corporation 

DEPT.  R 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Marietta,  0. 

Branch  Factory,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-4> 

BUILD 

TO  k, 

ENDURE  it 


SEND  FOR 
YOUR 
FREE  COPY 
TODAY 


MARIETTA  s  f  lo  s 


Ready  to  Ship* 
and  Put  Up!  J 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla 
Silo  on  24  hours’  notice. 
The  famous  Unadilla  is 
easy  to  erect.  This  year’s 
Unadilla  is  the  finest  silo 
we  ever  offered.  Fine, 
clear,  well-cured  Oregon 
Fir,  stored  under  cover. 
Everything  ready  to 
ship  at  once. 


Only  in  the  Unadilla  can 
you  have  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves,  which  make 
any  silo,  no  matter  how 
big,  extra-solid  and 
storm-defying.  You  can 
safely  choose  the  biggest 
silo  —  if  it’s  a  Unadilla. 

Send  for  catalog  and 
prices  right  now  ! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


td 

III 

U 


SAFE  J 

easy  % 


fronkI! 

LADDERS! 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Our  Exhibit 
N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR 

Center  Court 
NEW  INDUSTRIAL  BLDG. 


MORE  FOR 
YOUR  MONEY! 

A  Grange  Silo  assures  more  feed, 
more  palatability,  more  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  waste  crops,  more  margin 
of  profit.  Also  more  years  of 
service,  more  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures.  Ask  us  about  details  and 
small  cost. 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  —  , 


RED  CREEK,  N.  V.  coHtmrt  stay* 


Grriige  Silo  Cp 


f'1  FT-  - ' 

better  service 


In  a  Crasco  Wood  Stave  Silo 
you  get  sound  and  durable 
materials  plus  the  latest  im-  4 A 
provements  in  doors,  ladders  (/\ 
and  roofs.  Staves  are  milled  (s' 
from  triple-inspected,  heavy- 
duty  dry  stock  .  .  .  correctly  /  r 
^ongued,  grooved  and  beveled.  '  vJo°D 
A  strong  anchorage  system.  Jtv” 

Choice  of  doors  .  .  .  3-ply  bail 
hinged  refrigerator  type,  or 
new  type  with  extra  wide, 
extra  safe  metal  ladder. 

Write  today  for  prices  and 
the  book  of  beautiful  silo 
pictures. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  67  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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What  Variety  of  Fruit 


Shall  I  Plant? 


N  SPITE  of  all  the  problems  of  pests, 
fertilizers,  spraying,  picking,  storing 
and  marketing,  that  trend  to  over¬ 
shadow  a  discussion  of  varieties  and 
variety  trends,  the  variety  itself 
stands  as  the  greatest  problem  that 
faces  the  fruit  industry  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
which  is  the  keynote  of  the  arch  of  horticulture, 
•j list  so,  this  little  article  is  prompted  by  a  dozen  or 
more  hard-pressed  inquirers  asking  which  way  to 
turn  in  selecting  varieties,  and  trying  to  gauge  the 
trend  of  the  industry. 

Now,  an  entire  book  could  be  written  on  the 
economics  of  fruit-growing,  how  many  trees  there 
are  of  bearing  age,  prices  on  various  markets,  and 
so  on.  Those  figures  are  available  in  State  and 
Federal  reports.  But  there  is  an  angle  to  the  fruit 
business  which  is  too  often  overlooked,  namely,  the 


H.  B.  Tukey 


The  grape  is  at  home  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

human  or  personal  point  of  view,  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  called  the  horticultural  point  of  view. 

In  that  connection,  therefore,  and  all  other  things 
being  equal,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a  fruit-grower  to 
select  the  class  of  fruit  and  the  variety  for  which 
he  has  an  instinctive  “feel.”  Every  man  has  his 
favorite  fruit.  One  grows  a  superb  Seckel  pear, 
another  a  choice  Greening  apple,  and  a  third  a 
fancy  Wealthy  apple.  Why?  Not  alone  because  he 
has  a  situation  growing  fruit  best,  but  because 
he  has  a  “feel”  for  the  variety  and  knows  just 
what  to  do  at  just  the  right  time.  Two  prominent 
fruit-growers  in  Western  New  York  live  on  adjoin¬ 
ing  farms.  The  one  has  a  reputation  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  for  excellent  Baldwins,  and  his  new  plantings 
rightfully  include  this  old  favorite — now  under  a 
cloud.  The  other,  just  across  the  fence  finds  the 
Montmorency  cherry  more  to  his  fancy  and  con¬ 
demns  the  Baldwin  with  every  breath.  Both  will 
succeed. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  more  to  this  selecting  a 
variety  than  fancy.  Just  as  there  are  styles  in 
women’s  clothing,  so  there  are  changing  consumer 
demands  or  “styles”  of  fruits.  Perhaps  the  term 
“trend”  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  description  of  the 
fruit  variety  situation 
because  after  all  there 
is  some  reason  in  the 
shifts  in  popularity  that 
varieties  and  classes  of 
fruit  express,  but  the 
mind  of  mere  man  fails 
to  understand  fur  pieces 
in  Summer,  straw  hats 
in  late  Winter,  four- 
inch  heels,  bustles  and 
hoop  skirts  —  but  then, 
this  is  dangerous  ground 
and  the  fruit  variety 
forum  is  enough  in  it¬ 
self. 

In  general,  the  shift 
in  fruit  varieties  means 
the  passing  of  old  fa¬ 
vorites  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  and  better 
ones.  For,  after  all, 

American  horticulture  is 
very  young,  and  the 
plant  -  breeder  has  not 
been  at  work  long.  Into 
the  American  species  of 
wild  grapes  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  the  higher 
quality  of  the  European 
kinds,  and  into  the 
r  e  d  raspberries  has 
come  European  blood. 

America  has  no  native 


pear  and  no  native  peach ;  Europe  and  the  Orient 
supply  the  list.  Native  plums  are  hardy  in  tree  but 
poor  in  quality  and  here  again  Europe  and  the 
Orient  supply  the  need.  For  even  the  apple,  Ameri¬ 
can  horticulture  has  been  forced  to  turn  to  the  Old 
World.  And  even  the  native  blackberries,  straw¬ 
berries  and  huckleberries  are  being  constantly  im¬ 
proved  upon.  And  so  the  Sheep  Nose  apple  gives 
way  to  the  Baldwin,  while  the  latter  in  turn  makes 
room  for  the  McIntosh.  No  sooner  does  a  new  va¬ 
riety  ascend  the  throne  than  some  other  is  clamor¬ 
ing  for  the  place.  No  doubt  high  productivity  and 
low  cost  of  production  are  the  chief  characters  of 
the  most  popular  varieties,  yet  in  the  long  run  bet¬ 
ter  quality  has  its  say. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  recent  trends  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  what  lies  ahead.  First  of  all,  the  East 
suffered  badly  when  refrigerator  service  and  fast 
freight  movements  brought  the  phenomenal  yields  of 
western  vineyards  and  orchards  to  compete  with 
eastern  products.  “Standardization”  became  the 
watchword ;  the  “New  England  Seven”  were  vigor¬ 
ously  championed ;  “Elberta”  became  synonymous 
with  “peach,”  “Bartlett”  with  “pear,”  and  “Con¬ 
cord”  with  “grape.”  In  short,  the  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  machinery  of  commerce  and  not  the 
art  of  horticulture  with  its  exquisite  variety  of 
shapes,  flavors,  colors,  textures  and  aromas  that 
please  the  senses  and  call  for  more. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a  marked  shift  away 
from  excessive  standardization  and  low  quality, 
towards  greater  diversity,  higher  quality  and  better 
appreciation  of  home-grown  and  fully  ripened  pro¬ 
duce — brought  about  largely  by  the  roadside  stand, 
the  automobile  and  fast  truck  service.  lTet,  so  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  no  small  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  change  must  be  given  to  the  American 
public  for  failing  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity.  To 
be  sure,  when  a  large,  hard,  handsome  Wolf  River 
apple  is  selected  by  the  purchaser  in  preference  to  a 
drop  McIntosh,  and  a  Ben  Davis  in  place  of  a 
Grimes  Golden,  then  one  despairs  of  educating  the 
human  race.  Yet  it  comes  as  a  shock  at  times  to 
see  how  many  people  know  and  appreciate  a  first- 
class  Rochester  peach,  a  Cuthbert  raspberry,  a 
Marshall  strawberry,  an  Imperial  Epineuse  plum,  a 
Seckel  pear,  a  Worden  grape,  or  a  Gravenstein  or 
Northern  Spy  apple. 

All  of  which  means  that  he  who  plants  will  do 
well  to  think  in  terms  of  placing  a  first-class  article 
within  the  reach  of  a  near-by  customer  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  come  again,  and  that  he  will  think  in 
terms  of  diversity  and  local  markets.  The  East  has 
an  advantage  in  its  proximity  to  markets,  particu¬ 
larly  local  markets,  and  it  has  too  long  been  attempt¬ 


ing  to  imitate  rather  than  to  capitalize  on  its 
natural  advantages. 

The  apple  is  still  called  the  king  of  fruits,  but 
one  whose  crown  it  must  be  admitted  has  slipped 
somewhat  badly  of  recent  years.  The  highly  adver¬ 
tised  therapeutic  and  health-giving  values  of  other 
fruits  have  had  their  effects,  so  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  apples  has  fallen  from  112  pounds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  58  pounds  in 
recent  years.  But  there  are  signs  that  apple-grow¬ 
ers  are  staging  a  comeback.  Recent  studies  of  the 
vitamin  contents  and  health  values  of  apples  now 
furnish  material  which  strikes  back  at  some  of  the 
competitors ;  while  the  organization  of  grower- 
owned  and  directed  regional  and  national  “apple 
institutes”  to  advertise  the  apple,  promises  much. 
Yet,  even  though  the  apple  remains  king  and  re¬ 
gains  some  of  its  lost  prestige,  the  signs  are  that 


The  peach  likes  the  New  Jersey  area. 

other  classes  of  fruits  will  hold  a  higher  relative 
ranking  in  years  ahead. 

The  McIntosh  and  McIntosh-type  apples  are  the 
favorites  for  the  Northeast.  Early  McIntosh,  if 
properly  thinned,  is  good  where  an  early  Summer 
apple  is  needed.  Duchess  has  l>een  vigorously  con¬ 
demned  by  many,  but  it  has  its  use  as  a  good  Sum¬ 
mer  baking  apple,  and  1937  prices  have  been  good. 
The  Van  Buren  Red  Duchess,  a  bud  sport  of  this 
variety,  is  an  improvement.  Then  comes  Wealthy, 
another  variety  which  if  well-fed  and  carefully 
thinned,  is  worth  growing.  Milton  is  a  newcomer 
of  the  season  of  Wealthy,  and  which  is  free  from 
cedar  rust,  of  excellent  quality,  handsomely  colored 
though  inclined  to  be  irregular  in  shape.  Cortland 
extends  the  season  of  McIntosh  and  is  thought  of 
by  some  as  destined  to  take  the  place  of  Baldwin. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  call  for  something  to  take 
the  place  of  Baldwin  emphasizes  the  important  fact 
that  the  Northeast  needs  a  late  Winter  apple  very 
badly.  Macoun  and  Kendall  are  recent  candidates 
for  the  honor,  but  although  many  are  guessing  and 
hoping,  nobody  actually  knows  what  they  will  do. 

R.  I.  Greening  is  still  holding  its  own.  Delicious 

and  Golden  Delicious 
are  both  gaining  in 
popularity.  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty  and  its  more  attrac¬ 
tive  relative  Gallia 
Beauty  are  increasing- 
in  esteem,  and  Northern 
Spy  is  being  more  fav¬ 
orably  regarded  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  .25 
years. 

As 


for  pears, 


good 

the 


to  many 
man  has 


-growing:  Upper  left— Red  raspberries  require  control  of  mosaic 
man  who  will  work  hard.  Upper  right— Winter  injury  “ upsets 


Factors  That  Affect  the  Trends  in  Fruit- 

Lower  left — Dewberries  grow  only  for  the . -  .  .  ..  .  . 

an  orchardist' s  plans.  Lower  right — Young  tree  of  Cortland,  a  coming  variety. 


pear-growers 
East  are  making  money 
with  Clapp  Favorite, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Bose 
and  even  Kieffer.  Pear 
psylla,  blight,  and  the 
Winter  of  1933-34  have 
cut  production  heavily 
and  have  resulted  in  fi¬ 
nancial  losses 
growers.  If  a 
the  “feel”  for  pears, 
there  is  room  for  him  in 
the  industry.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  interest  in 
new  late-ripening  varie¬ 
ties  of  Bartlett  type,  as 
Gorham. 

The  peach  industry  is 
experiencing  a  profound 
change  towards  earlier- 
ripening  and  higher 
quality  kinds.  The  most 
(Cont’d  on  Page  621) 
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Rambling  Along  At  Long  Acres 

This  time  I  shall  talk  about  polities  but  I  shall 
not  mention  “Demieans"  or  “Republicats.”  In  fact 
the  views  apply  to  all  parties. 

I  entered  polities  some  years  ago  because  I  was 
disgusted  with  the  candidates  offered.  All  seemed  to 
be  friends  of  the  plain  people  but  I  knew  well  that 
some  were  only  hoping  to  fatten  at  the  public 
manger.  I  decided  to  get  behind  the  scenes,  see 
what  makes  the  wheels  go  round  and,  when  a  salary 
grabber  came  up,  gaily  knock  him  off  the  Christmas 
tree.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  doing  and 
it  is  a  fascinating  game.  It  is  much  nicer  to  be  on 
the  inside  looking  out  instead  of  the  outside  looking 
in.  It  is  much  more  interesting  to  pull  the  strings 
instead  of  dancing  at  the  end  of  them,  and  besides 
I  can  do  a  lot  of  good. 

You  see  election  is  not  until  next  year  but  al¬ 
ready  the  political  gang  is  working.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  right  now  I  am  doing  my  allotted  part  in 
making  a  State  senator,  a  Congressman,  several 
State  legislators  and  a  job-lot  of  local  candidates. 
From  my  book  of  experience,  I  sincerely  hope  to 
help  someone.  You  will  find  my  advice  has  a  lot  of 
good  meanings. 

I  gather  the  impression  that  many  are  playing 
the  game  backwards  for  here  is  what  they  do.  They 
wait  until  Whoosit  is  safely  elected  and  solidly 
seated  in  his  office  chair,  then  go  to  him  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  on  bended  knees  implore  him  to 
vote  for  such  and  such  measures  which  will  help 
the  dairy  business  or  some  other  line  of  farming. 

Whoosit  leans  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and  then 
proceeds  to  orate  about  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
his  district  and  the  State  as  a  whole.  That  is  just 
plain  hooey  for  he  has  been  tied  by  the  powers  that 
l>e,  and  he  lacks  the  moral  courage  to  rear  back 
and  break  his  hitching  strap.  Now  here  is  how  you 
should  play  the  game. 

Appoint  a  delegation,  the  smaller  the  better,  and 
go  to  the  Wlioosit  before  election.  Tell  him  in  firm 
tones  tliusly :  “We  represent  the  Amalgamated  As¬ 
sociation  of  Columbus  County  Cow  Chambermaids. 
We  have  steen  hundred  members  and  we  control 
steen  thousand  votes.  Give  us  your  solemn  word  to 
vote  for  such  and  such  a  bill.  Otherwise  your  op¬ 
ponent  gets  the  votes.”  The  candidate  will  hasten 
to  assure  you  that  he  is  fairly  perishing  to  vote  for 
the  dairymen’s  pet  measures,  but  don’t  let  him  stall 
you  off  or  get  away  with  half  promises.  Then  you 
have  him  hog  tied  and  he  will  remember  that  he  will 
be  coming  up  sooner  or  later  for  another  term  and 
will  fear  to  double  cross  you. 

I  mentioned  the  making  of  a  Congressman.  Here 
is  how  it  is  done.  You  take  a  fairly  decent  man 
who  has  not  made  too  many  enemies  and  who  will 
stand  when  hitched.  Mix  two  gallons  of  buncombe, 
two  quarts  of  flattery,  two  tablespoons  of  gall  and 
sweeten  it  with  visions  of  greatness.  Then  pour  it 
down  his  throat.  Next  you  begin  a  lot  of  propaganda 
calculated  to  make  it  appear  that  the  people  are 
demanding  that  he  run.  The  fact  is  that  the  people 
know  little  and  care  less  about  him,  but  in  time  you 
make  it  appear  that  they  are  fairly  demanding 
that  he  run  and  he  begins  to  believe  it  himself  and 
to  prate  about  serving  the  dear  people  and  yielding 
t«>  the  demands  of  his  many  friends  all  of  which  is 
pure  hooey.  If  you  can  get  away  with  enough  of 
that,  your  Whoosit  gets  elected  and  proceeds  to  get 
into  his  rut  and  stay  there.  Once  in  a  blue  moon 
he  develops  some  real  talent  whereupon  you  proceed 
to  make  him  into  a  Governor  and  eventually  a  Sen¬ 
ator.  Now  to  test  all  this  try  yourself  out  on  these 
questions : 

Who  is  your  Congressman?  How  many  of  your 
State  Congressmen  can  you  name?  How  many  of 
the  435  Congressmen  can  you  name?  How  many 
have  you  ever  heard  or  read  about?  If  you  can 
name  two  of  your  State  Congressmen  or  10  National 
Congressmen  of  the  lot,  you  are  doing  well. 


ning  to  preen  themselves  as  friends  of  the  plain 
people,  while  the  inner  gang  is  looking  them  over 
and  deciding  which  to  make  and  which  to  break. 
You  may  safely  discount  a  hundred  percent  all  about 
the  people  demanding  that  Whoosit  run  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  or  for  Congress  for  it  is  all  manufactured 
propaganda.  Right  now,  before  our  State  primary, 
I  can  tell  you  who  is  to  win  the  nomination  and 
why  and  I  can  tell  you  who  is  to  be  knocked  off 
the  Christmas  tree  and  why. 

Get  rid  of  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  politics  is 
dirty  and  politicians  crooked.  A  crook  or  a  dirty 
dealer  lasts  a  mighty  short  time  in  a  political  or¬ 
ganization  and  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  Nor  do 
prospective  candidates  have  any  chance  to  buy 
support  for  that,  too,  is  taboo.  Support  comes 
through  being  regular  if  you  get  my  meaning  and 
through  standing  hitched  after  election.  The  most 
fatal  disease  is  swell-headitis,  a  disease  which  ruins 
many  a  good  man  after  election.  We  soon  take 
care  of  him,  although  I  doubt  if  he  knows  what 
really  happened. 

So  I  gaily  horn  in  on  the  game  and  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  squelch  salary  grabbers  and  double- 
c-rossers  which  is  why  I  stay  in  the  game.  I  am 
never  a  candidate  and  I  not  only  play  the  game  with 
my  own  party  but  have  a  hot  of  sincere  friends  and 
a  lot  of  influence  in  the  other  party.  So  you  see 
folks,  it  isn't  a  question  of  “Demieans”  or  “Republi¬ 
cats,”  but  a  question  of  getting  to  the  right  man 
before  and  not  after  election,  for.  once  elected,  he 
is  sure  to  be  given  his  orders  by  the  powers  that  be, 
not  elected  officials,  oh  no,  they  are  the  ones  who 
dance  at  the  end  of  the  strings,  but  by  those  who 
stay  in  the  background  and  pull  the  strings.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  man  is  big  enough  to  dare  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  in  which  case  the  gang  is  out  to  defeat 
him.  That  is  the  man  to  support  but  you  must  be 
sure  he  is  right  and  will  stand  by  you. 

It  looked  like  a  big  job  for  a  plain  farmer  to  go 
into  the  game  and  acquire  powerful  influence.  I 
have  learned  to  give  as  well  as  take.  When  an  out 
and  out  salary  grabber  comes  up  for  office,  I  go 
right  to  the  heads  of  our  organization  and  demand, 
not  ask  that  the  man  be  squelched.  Petitions  are 
signs  of  weakness,  bold  demands  are  signs  of 
strength.  n.  b.  rebek. 


Dutch  Belted  in  Maine 

If  you  are  motoring  through  Maine  near  Bruns¬ 
wick,  you  should  stop  at  Valley  Farm,  owned  and 
operated  by  J.  A.  Wilson,  and  look  over  his  fine 
herd  of  Dutch  Belted  cattle. 

Mr.  Wilson's  farm  of  275  acres  lies  in  a  fertile 
valley  and  has  been  in  the  Wilson  family  125  years. 
He  has  owned  and  operated  it  himself  35  years  and 
has  always  raised  Dutch  Belted  cattle. 

His  first  two  cows  were  selected  from  the  herd 
of  W.  H.  Lang,  of  Monroe.  N.  J.  His  present  herd 
has  been  developed  from  these  two,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  of  his  herd  sire. 

His  present  herd  sire  is  Glen  Gary  of  Maryland, 
a  four-year-old,  purchased  from  F.  M.  Stevens  of 
Frederick,  Md.  Glen  Gary  conies  from  a  long  line 
of  producers.  His  dam  was  Beulah  Rosebud,  a 
record-breaker,  and  his  sire  was  Micky  of  Lakeview, 
a  champion. 

Here  is  an  official  record  of  three  of  the  cows 
in  the  Wilson  herd:  Loraine,  mature  class,  IS, 211. 2 
pounds  milk,  S16.55  pounds  fat;  Gloria,  three-year- 
old  class,  16,545.9  pounds  milk,  7S0.09  pounds  fat ; 
Sally  Anne,  junior  two-year-old  class,  16.32S  pounds 
milk.  736.91  pounds  fat. 

Loraine  holds  the  world's  record  in  her  class  and 
Sally  Anne  the  world's  record  in  the  junior  two- 
year-old  class,  also  the  State  championship  of  Maine 
over  all  two-year-old  purebreds.  m.  e.  j. 


You  may  rest  assured  that 


now,  many ;  ; 


months  before  election,  some  men  in  your  district 
have  been  bitten  by  the  political  bug  and  are  begin- 


In  the  Litchfield  Hills 

This  section  of  Western  Connecticut  is  vacation 
country,  and  many  farmers  and  others  situated  so 
that  they  can  are  cashing  in  on  the  business.  The 
hills,  brooks  and  lakes,  and  the  beautiful  Housa- 
tonic  River  winding  its  way  along,  so  that  we  run 
across  it  on  the  road  now  and  then,  or  see  it  at  a 
distance  in  the  fields,  are  attractive  and  peaceful 
landscapes. 

The  nearness  of  this  country  to  New  York  and 
New  England  cities,  makes  it  very  convenient  for 
short  trips  or  week-ends.  Some  amuse  themselves 
with  fishing  or  boating  or  rambling  around  in  the 
woods,  and  others  just  “take  it  easy”  in  hammocks 
or  chairs  under  trees  or  on  the  porches  of  farm¬ 
houses  and  inns  which  are  found  along  the  main 
roads,  and  by  roads,  with  signs  directing  the  trav¬ 
eler  to  them. 

One  of  the  specially  attractive  localities  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kent,  where  the  Berkshire  Hills  are 
just  beginning  to  be  high.  A  few  miles  from  there, 
at  Bull's  Bridge,  a  dam  across  the  Housatonic  has 
laid  bare  the  bed  of  the  stream  below,  and  there  is 
a  wonderful  collection  of  “pot  holes”  and  other  rock 
carving  done  by  the  water  and  loose  stones  through 
the  ages,  now  visible  to  those  who  care  to  stop  aiid 
read  the  story  nature  has  written.  In  this  bare 
stream-bed,  wind-blown  seeds  drop  into  rock  crevices 
where  there  is  a  bit  of  soil  and  do  their  best  to 
grow.  A  little  old  mud,  a  twig  caught  held  and 
rotted,  leaves  dropped  by  the  wind  or  from  over¬ 
hanging  trees,  make  a  seed  bed.  and  the  growth 
once  started  catches  more  such  debris.  There  was  a 
catnip  plant  two  feet  tall  in  such  a  rock  crevice 
in  the  middle  of  this  dry  river  bed.  Just  how  that 
seed  got  there  was  hard  to  figure  out.  Among  the 
loose  stones  an  occasional  native  “streaked  snake” 
has  congenial  quarters.  I  found  a  snake  skin 
twisted  among  the  stones,  evidently  a  convenient 
place  for  the  snake  to  squirm  out  of  its  clothing- 
ready  for  the  discard. 

“Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  having  a  little  longer 
ride,"  said  the  taxi  man,  “as  I  have  a  few  packages 
to  deliver  to  an  off-the-maiu-road  place,  which  you 
may  like  to  see.  It  is  something  that  few  who  go 
through  here  know  about.” 

For  a  half  mile  the  narrow  dirt  road  twisted 
around  as  best  it  could  between  big  rocks,  hillocks 
and  bushes.  Then  suddenly  we  came  into  a  clearing 
where,  on  a  rise,  stood  a  large  house,  its  yard 
literally  flooded  with  flowers,  mainly  Phlox,  but 
with  Gladioli  and  Dahlias  coming  on. 

“This  man  is  a  sculptor.”  said  my  driver.  “He 
likes  to  live  here  in  Summer,  and  he  and  his  wife 
always  have  a  gorgeous  lot  of  flowers.” 

It  was  a  place  worth  seeing  and  remembering, 
with  an  air  of  beauty  and  art  and  the  joy  of  riotous 
coloring — and  peace  of  the  quiet  countryside. 

I  stopped  for  a  day  at  a  farm  inn  ideally  run. 
From  a  small  beginning  this  man  and  his  family 
have  built  on  and  rearranged  until  they  can  ac¬ 
commodate  forty  over-night  guests  and  many  more 
transients. 

On  the  IS  acres  of  land  they  pasture  two  good 
cows,  grow  enough  Winter  fodder  for  them,  and 
produce  all  of  the  vegetables  used  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  Thus  the  guests  have  fresh  vegetables  and 
raw  milk,  and  this  farm  inn  pays  no  middleman  or 
transportation  charges  on  their  food  supplies  in 
these  lines.  The  large  garden  in  sight  of  the  guests 
advertises  the  place,  and  the  skillful  succession  of 
crops  shows  that  it  is  an  all-season  affair.  They 
make  the  best  of  what  they  have  and  are  evidently 
doing  well. 

Farming  in  this  Litchfield  Hills  country  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Summer  board¬ 
er  business  or  small-scale  gardening.  There  are 
broad  fields  and  large  areas  of  the  standard  farm 
crops,  and  excellent  pastures  supporting  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  and  now  and  then  a  high-class  purebred  herd. 

Much  of  the  land  is  of  a  type  that  responds  to 
good  treatment,  some  of  it  limestone  country  where 
clover  thrives  and  gardens  do  their  best.  w.  w.  h. 


Left  Loraine,  11  odd's  Record  Dutch  Belted  Cow.  Center — Glen  Gary,  Four-Year-Old  Herd  Sire.  Right — Sally  Anne,  Junior  Two-Year-Old. 
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STARK  NURSERIES— LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD— NEARLY  125  YEARS  OLD 


GR>PES 


ELEPHANT-HEART 
NEW  PLUM  J 


NEW/  FREE/ 

STARK  PLANTING  PLANS  for 

HOME  ORCHARDS 


PLAN  DIAGRAMS  Anyone  CAN  FOLLOW.  ON  YOUR 

HOME-YARD  — any  small  lot,  in  town  or  country — you  can  grow 
BEST  STARK  FRUITS !  The  finest,  largest,  most  Luscious  New  Improve¬ 
ments!  Have  all  fresh  fruit  your  family  can  eat,  plenty  to  put  up — and  most 
years  some  to  sell.  Plain  Simple  New  Stark  Planting  Plans  FREE.  Mail  coupon! 

BARGAIN  PRICES  on  Biggest,  Best  Trees! 

Tree  Collections,  arrangement,  and  BARGAIN  PRICES  come  with  FREE 
PLANS.  (Here’s  ONE  ideal  Stark  Home-Yard  Orchard — big  4  to  7  ft. 
trees;  6  kinds  Apple  including  famous  GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  and  STARRING 
—4  kinds  Cherry — 2  kinds  Plum — 3  kinds  Grape — SAVE  $4,251  OtherFine  Bar¬ 
gain  Collections  at  BIG  SAVINGS.  Coupon  brings  full  list. 

NEW  U.  S.  PATENT  FRUITS— SHRUBS— ROSES 

Learn  all  about  Stark's  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  FRUITS— honored  with  U.  S. 
PATENTS— which  STARK  BRO’S  are  giving  the  world!  Also  the  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  ROSES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDGES,  SHADE  TREES. 
COUPON  brings  you  lifelike  Color  Pictures  and  full  Information  FREE.  Landscaping 
Plans  FREE  to  customers. ..Write  or  use  coupon  for  details. 


FREE 


BIG  NEW  COLOR  BOOK  OF 
FRUITS  -  SHRUBS  -  ROSES 


BIG,  NEW  BOOK— finest  ever  produced— just  off  press — 
300  beautiful  color  pictures — shows  World’s  Greatest  New 
Fruit  Marvels  in  actual  color — GOLDEN  DELICIOUS — Queen  of 
All  Yellow  Apples;  STARRING  (Double- Red  Delicious) — King  of  All 
Red  Apples;  HAL-BERTA  GIANT,  U.  S.  Pat.  Peach;  GOLD 
Sweet  Cherry — all  the  wonderful  Stark  and  Burbank  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  All  Stark  RECORD-BEARING  Strain  Trees — Highest 
Quality  varieties  that  bring  top  prices  on  the  market. 

ACTUAL  ORCHARD  PROFITS !  “Year’s  yield  from 
less  than  acre  Golden  Delicious  Trees  brought  $1140 
in  drought  year” — N.  Y.  Yates.  “Sold  extra  fruit  from  town 
lot  for  $200.00,  after  family  used  all  wanted" — N.  C.  Sweatt. 

WHAT  COULD  YOU  MAKE  from  YOUR  ORCHARD? 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Box  108  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 


Farmer  Made  $44022  in  3  Mo's  Spare  Time 


What  Could  YOU  Do  in  Spare  Time? 

Homer  B.  DeVille,  active  N.  Y.  farmer, 
found  spare  time  to  take  orders  for  Stark 
Trees  earning  him  $440.90  CASH  In  less 
than  3  months.  In  addition  to  his  BIG 
WEEKLY  CASH  INCOME  he  received 
many  Valuable  Merchandise  Prizes.You, 
too,  may  earn  a  better-than-city  income. 
Be  a  Stark  Salesman!  NO  experience 
needed.  Demand  for  Stark  Nursery  Stock 
is  nearly  double.  EASY  Selling  Every¬ 
where!  Check  here.  BIG  SELLING 
OUTFIT  FREE!  J/) - - - >■ 


R.N.Y. 

9-37 


STARK 
NURSERIES 
Box  168 

Louisiana,  Mo. 


Send  FREE 
PLANTING  PLANS 
and  1938  Prize  Fruit 

Book.  I  may  plant _ 

(Number) 

T rees.  Shrubs,  Roses. 

O  Check  circle  if  interested  in 
Landscaping  Details. 


Name 


sc.  or 
R.F.D. 


P.  O. 


Check  here  for  FREE  full  details  of  NEW. 
EXTRA-GENEROUS  Salesmen's  Weekly 
INCOME-PLAN  for  Spare  Time  Selling 


YORKWIN  WHEAT 

New  Hybrid  Produced  by  Cornell  Plant  Breeders 

OUTYIELDS  ALL  OTHER  VARIETIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Numerous  40  and  some  50-bushel  yields  harvested  this  season.  You  will  make  more  with 
Yorkwin,  Write  today  for  full  description  and  prices.  Supply  limited.  Wheat  outlook 
justifies  using  best  seed  available. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


BOX  R 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  QCCn 

99.60  Pure—  909h  Germination 

$2.25  Bu. 


99.60  Pure— 90%  Germination 

NEW  CROP 

BEAUTIFUL  SEED 


BAGS  FREE 


INSTANT  SHIPMENT 

Fresh,  bright  plump  seed  that  will  give  you 
a  fine  thick  stand.  Prices  are  lowest  in  years. 
Buy  now  for  Fall,  also  for  Spring  sowing. 
Order  Timothy  today,  from  this  ad.  Send 
for  list  of  other  field  seeds  you’U  want. 

BOX  A 

CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y. 


METCALF’S 


THE  MOUSE  OF  qUALITV 


RYE 

WINTER  WHEAT 
Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  List, 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

BOX  B  -  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


350,000  Peach  Trees,  300,000  Apple 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  new  and 
older  varieties.  Pear.  Plum,  and 
Cherry,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants:  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Fall  Price 
List  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  4,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


fkaelnuf  T-oac  Blight-resistant.  Our  hardy 
unesinui  I  rcco  trees,  bearing  fine  large 
nuts  at  3  and  4  years.  Send  for  circular  to — 

CHESTNUT  NURSERY  -  MANH  El M,  PA. 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Station  for  fall  planting. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanova  Mass. 


If  You  Want 

Strawberries  next  season,  plant  our  pot-grown  plants 
now.  Price,  leading  varieties,  $6.00  per  100. 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

C. _ .1 _ ...  Dl„  •  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Strawberry  rlants  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown,  Del. 


UfUCAT  Cert.  Yorkwin  Seed  Wheat — 39  bus.  per  acre. 

WnCAl  jerry  A.  Smith  &  Sons,  Bx  C,  Ludlowville.N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


cHoffman’s 

V  seed 


WHEAT 

Many  eastern  farmers 
get  8, 10,  and  more . .. 
EXTRA  bushels  per 
acre,  by  sowing  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Wheat. 
It  pays  them  so  well, 
they  buy  newHoffman 
seed  every  year!  Clean, 
sound,  healthy  seed  it 
is— no  weeds!  Smooth- 
chaff  and  beardy 
wheats,  from  very 
good  crops.  Extra 
good  yielders  during 
past  37  years.  Costs 
you  so  little — only 
60c  to  75c  an  acre! 

Write  today  for  free 
•wheat- booklet.  Gives  all 
details.  Ask  for  free 
samples. 

WINTER 

BARLEY 

Finest  quality  seed. . . 
some.  State  Certified 
seed.  Heavy- yielding 
strains,  bearded  and 
beardless.  Yielded  up 
to  60  bushels  per  acre 
this  year.  Strictly 
clean,  sound  and 
healthy!  Prices 

Sow  Hoffman 
Barley,  Rye, 
other  Fall 
right  for  better  profits 
next  harvest.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  290  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 

/Lancaster  County) 


Spindle  Tree;  Smoke  Tree 

You  have  written  about  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  spindle  tree.  I  have  one  which 
has  had  blossoms  the  last  two  Springs 
but  they  disappear,  although  I  really 
thought  this  Spring  that  small  berries 
had  formed.  Are  the  flowers  on  this  tree 
staminate  or  are  they  always  perfect? 
Would  the  fact  that  the  leaves  curl 
slightly  have  any  bearing  on  this  matter? 
Another  small  tree  occupying  a  prominent 
place  near  our  sun-room  is  one  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  and  am  enclosing  a 
leaf.  I  ordered  a  purple  fringe  or  smoke 
tree  and  this  is  not  one.  The  foliage  is 
pretty  but  the  sprays  of  flowers  are 
greenish  white.  What  merit  has  this 
tree?  I  want  to  move  it  this  Fall  but 
my  husband  feels  more  kind  to  it  and 
we  can  put  the  smoke  tree  somewhere 
else  when  we  get  it  next  Spring,  w.  G. 

Ohio. 

The  flowers  of  the  spindle-tree  are  per¬ 
fect,  so  fruit  should  foi’m  normally.  It 
may  be  that  the  shrub  is  not  yet  well 
established,  or  the  location  may  be  too 
dry,  though  it  usually  does  well  in  ordi¬ 
nary  soil.  Some  specimens  under  obser¬ 
vation  were  rather  slow  in  fruiting,  so 
we  can  only  advise  patience.  The  fact 
that  the  leaves  curl  suggests  drought,  un¬ 
less  there  is  an  infestation  of  red  spider, 
which  usually  appears  in  hot  dry  weather 
on  some  shrubs.  This  is  controlled  by 
hosing  with  cold  water,  or  spraying  with 
Black  Leaf  40.  We  think,  however,  that 
another  season  may  show  better  results. 

The  leaf  sent  is  that  of  the  fringe  or 
smoke  tree,  but  individuals  are  quite 
variable  in  the  color  of  the  feathery 
flower  stems — some  are  greenish,  others 
vary  from  pinkish  to  purple.  More  color 
develops  as  the  mass  matures.  There  is 
a  variety,  Atropurpurea,  which  is  very 
deep  in  color.  These  are  all  called  pur¬ 
ple  fringe-tree,  but  the  name  is  mislead¬ 
ing  where  the  specimens  do  not  develop 
sufficient  color.  As  the  leaves  are  very 
well  colored  in  Fall,  this  is  an  attractive 
shrub,  and  you  will  find  the  “smoke” 
ornamental,  even  if  not  as  purple  as  ex¬ 
pected.  E.  T.  R. 


Winter  Radishes 

Winter  radishes  are  slower  in  growth 
than  others,  requiring  about  60  days  to 
mature.  The  flesh  is  firmer  than  Summer 
radishes. 

The  soil  should  be  mellow  with  plenty 
of  plant  food.  Sow  the  seed  in  August 
or  first  part  of  September  half  an  inch 
deep  in  rows  18  inches  apart. 

When  freezing  weather  comes,  take  up 
and  pack  in  sand  in  the  cellar  or  bury  in 
outdoor  pits  and  they  will  keep  all 
Winter.  China  Rose  is  an  excellent  va¬ 
riety  with  bright  rose  color  skin  and 
white  flesh.  Long  Black  Spanish  has 
black  skin  with  hot,  white  flesh.  Celestial 
is  about  as  good  as  any  about  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  Black  Spanish,  very 
juicy  and  brittle  with  white  skin  and 
flesh.  R.  C. 

Virginia. 
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EXPOSITION 

Springfield.  Mass. 


Hundreds  of  special  displays — miles  of 
exhibits. »  The  finest  attractions  known  to 
the  indoor  and  outdoor  show  world.  The 
greatest  collection  of  all-star  features  ever 
assembled  in  New  England. 

EVERY  AFTERNOON 

•  At  Grandstand  —  Sky-line  circus  acts, 
band  concerts,  etc.  Mon.  through  Thurs.: 
Harness  horse  racing;  "Lucky"  Teter,  fa¬ 
mous  thrill  star  and  his  "hell  drivers".  Fri. 
and  Sat.  only:  Auto  racing  with  world’s 
champion  dirt  track  drivers. 

EVERY  EVENING 

In  Coliseum:  Springfield  Horse  Show. 
Leading  stables  of  U.  S.  and  Canada; 
classes  for  harness  horses  and  ponies,  three 
and  five  gaited  saddle  horses,  saddle 
ponies,  hunters  and  jumpers,  polo  mounts 
and  horsemanship. 

®  At  Grandstand:  Rodeo;  100  top  hands  of 
the  Western  cow  country  in  sports  of  fron* 
tier  days — trick  riding  and  roping;  bronc 
busting;  steer  riding;  steer  wrestling;  calf 
roping;  chariot  and  relay  races.  Specialties, 
fireworks. 

ALL  DAY 

Two  million  dollar  livestock  show;  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  and  Farm  Machinery  shows;  State 
exhibits;  nineteen  4-H  Club  and  Junior 
departments;  Storrowton,  New  England 
Colonial  Village;  Loan  Needlepoint  exhibit; 
Home  Economics  displays;  Livestock  sales; 
Poultry,  Cat,  and  Dog  shows;  Horse  Pulling, 
Ox  Drawing,  Wood  Chopping,  Wood  Saw¬ 
ing,  Sheep  Dog,  and  Horseshoe  Pitching 
contests;  plus  dozens  of  other  daily  events. 


SajjcUxusiaJ 

SOIL  TEST 
KIT*|.SO 

Complete  with  A  mmmm 
instructions  and  data  on  plant  needs 

Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops.  This  kit 
tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  ami 
acidity.  Easy  to  use.  Gives  essential  infor¬ 
mation  for  getting  best  results  with  less 
expense  for  fertilizer.  Send  $1.50.  Mail 
orders  promptly  filled. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  930,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 


Reliable  power  for  farm  or  factory. 
Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing, 
engine  for  the  money.  You  Pa 
i  Ru  "  ‘  ‘ 


etc. 

..  .  You  Pay  Less  to  Own 
Less  to  Run  it.  Cash  or  Terms— Catalog  Free. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WOItKS 

•18-1  So.  2nd  St.,  HAI 


HARRISBURQ,  PA. 


<Vh  rural  new.yorker 
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Trouble-Free 

Operation 

AT  every  season  of  the  year  .  .  . 
b  plowing,  making  seed  beds, 
planting,  cultivating,  har¬ 
vesting  .  .  .  you  want  a  tractor 
that  goes  into  the  field  and  stays 
there  until  the  job  is  done. 

John  Deere  dependability,  the 
direct  result  of  exclusive  two- 
cylinder  engine  simplicity,  means 
fewer,  stronger,  more  rugged 
parts  .  .  .  easier  inspection  and  ad¬ 
justment  .  .  .  longer  life,  and  the 
“go  sign”  all  the  time. 

Get  the  feel  of  the  John  Deere 
wheel.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  field 
demonstration,  and,  check  and 
mail  the  coupon  below.  Get  the 
utmost  in  tractor  simplicity  and 
dependability,  plus  the  economy 
of  burning  the  low-cost  fuels 
successfully  and  efficiently. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.  Dept.  A-237. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  illustrated  folders  on  the  tractors 
I  have  checked. 

□  General  Purpose  Tractors  (6  Models). 

□  New  Model  “  G  ”  General  Purpose 

(3-plow). 

□  Models  “AO”  and  “BO”  (orchard). 

□  Models  “AR”  (medium)  and  “BR” 

(light)  Standard  Tread  Tractors. 

□  Model  “D”  3-4  plow,  Standard  Tread. 

Name . 

Town . 

State  .'. . •.  R.  I*.  D . 


Ccrminq  t or  n 

"KfiirljcAk/ 

S°2°oo 

Uft  Choose  for 

LOCATION-ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 


ShermanSquare 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  &t.  ~ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  Varieties  of  Fruit 
Shall  I  Plant? 


SAVES  25Z 


OF  GASOLINE 

JtND  TIME 


Read  the  story  of  Homer  Hatch,  Burlington, 
Kansas,  who  high  compressioned  his  8-year- 
old  tractor  after  reading  an  ad  like  this 


“ON  ALL  THE  HARD  JOBS, 

we  use  the  high  compression  trac¬ 
tor”  Homer  Hatch  says,  “and  fig¬ 
ure  it  will  do  any  job  in  high  gear 
that  our  low  compression  tractor 
will  do  in  second.” 


IN  ORCHARD  CULTIVATION, 
the  Hatch  high  compression  trac¬ 
tor  pulls  an  8-foot  double  tandem 
disk  with  32  16-inch  blades  and  a 
2-section  60-tooth  harrow  in  one 
operation. 


(Continued  from  Page  618) 
popular  of  these,  in  the  order  of  ripening, 
are  Mikado,  Marigold,  Oriole,  Golden 
Jubilee,  Valiant,  South  Haven,  Veteran 
and  Halehaven,  all  yellow  sorts.  Elberta 
and  J.  H.  Hale  are  still,  however,  the 
great  tonnage  producers.  The  yellow 
clingstone  canning  varieties  of  the  West 
Coast,  have  not  succeeded  in  the  East. 
Where  early  white-fleslied  varieties  are 
needed,  Pioneer  and  Cumberland  are 
suggested. 

The  plum  has  all  but  passed  from 
commercial  production  in  the  East.  The 
high  price  of  nursery  trees,  particularly 
for  trees  of  Italian  Prune,  indicates  a 
renewed  interest  in  this  fruit’,  and  good1 
possibilities  for  a  profitable  venture  for 
some.  Stanley  is  a  promising  new  va¬ 
riety  ripening  10  days  before  Italian 
Prune.  Albion  and  Hall  are  large  prune 
types  of  good  quality,  but  inclined  to  be 
a  bit  late  in  season  of  ripening. 

The  sour  cherry  industry  has  found  its 
acreage  much  more  greatly  reduced  by 
the  severe  Winter  of  1933-34  than  was  at 
first  thought.  The  clean-up  of  the  carry¬ 
over  from  other  seasons  and  the  higher 
prices  received  this  season  by  growers  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Montmorency  cherry  is 
still  a  profitable  venture. 

Where  the  sweet  cherry  succeeds  it  is 
holding  its  own.  Napoleon  and  Windsor 
still  lead  in  production,  the  former  a 
white-fleshed  variety,  and  the  latter  a 
dark-fleshed  one.  Both  are  used  in  the 
Maraschino  trade.  For  very  early  mar¬ 
ket,  Seneca  is  useful  if  the  birds  do  not 
take  all  the  fruit.  Black  Tartarian,  ripen¬ 
ing  later,  is  standard ;  while  Schmidt 
yields  heavily  of  large  black  firm-fleshed 
fruit  once  the  trees  come  into  bearing. 
Newer  varieties  of  promise  are  Emperor 
Francis  and  Giant. 

Small  fruits  are  steadily  gaining  in 
popularity,  both  for  the  home  garden  and 
the  commercial  grower.  The  recovery  of 
the  raspberry  industry  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
mosaic  diseases  and  their  control,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  introduction  of  better 
varieties.  Cuthbert  is  still  the  standard 
of  quality  among  red  raspberries,  but  is 
susceptible  to  mosaic;  Latham  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  grown,  because  of  its 
resistance  to  mosaic;  and  Chief  and 
Viking  ai’e  both  well  regarded.  More  re¬ 
cently  the  Newburgh  has  put  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  has  done  well  in  Western  New 
York.  Taylor  and  Marcy  are  two  other 
phenomenally  large-fruited  sorts  which 
are  being  closely  watched.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sodus  among  purple  canes 
means  the  replacement  of  Columbian  by 
the  variety. 

As  for  grapes,  Concord  plantings  have 
not  increased  greatly  until  this  past  year. 
Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  feel 
that  there  are  enough  Concord  vines  al¬ 
ready  in  existence,  and  pin  their  hopes  on 
other  varieties,  such  as  the  early-ripen¬ 
ing  Fredonia  and  Van  Buren. 

Of  course,  no  treatment  as  brief  as 
this,  could  possibly  touch  upon  all  the 
contingencies  and  eventualities  in  the 
fruit  variety  situation.  Yet  the  few  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  been  made  may  at 
least  start  the  discussion  that  will  finally 
clear  the  problem  in  each  individual 
mind.  If  that  much  is  accomplished,  it 
is  worthwhile,  for  as  it  was  said  in  the 
beginning,  the  variety  is  the  keystone  of 
the  industry  and  it  should  be  selected 
with  all  care  and  deliberation  before  it  is 
set  in  place. 


Growing  Artichokes 

I  desire  some  information  on  the  care 
of  artichokes.  They  are  two  years  old 
and  have  sent  out  flower  buds.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  the  buds  do  not  resemble  the 
ones  found  in  the  market.  They  are 
large  but  the  scales,  which  are  eaten,  are 
thin.  If  I  let  them  remain  on  the  plant 
for  long  they  open  up  into  a  purple 
flower.  F.  T. 

Long  Island. 

The  artichoke  requires  rich  soil,  abuu- 
dant  moisture,  and  clean  cultivation. 

You  do  not  say  whether  yours  were 
grown  from  seed.  If  so  we  think  it  quite 
possible  that  they  are  poor  individuals, 
for  this  plant  varies  so  greatly  from  seed 
that  it  ig,  grown  from  suckers  to  per¬ 
petuate  good  varieties. 


HERE  is  what  Homer  Hatch  says 
about  the  way  he  came  to  high 
compression  his  tractor  and  equip  it 
with  a  “cold”  manifold,  and  the  way 
work  speeded  up  on  his  200-acre  farm 
after  he  had  done  it: 

“I  originally  read  one  of  the  Ethyl 
ads  telling  how  Clarence  Dauberman 
had  changed  his  tractor  over,  and  wrote 
him  to  find  out  how  he  liked  the  re¬ 
sults.  I  tried  to  get  a  set  of  8,000-foot 
altitude  pistons  through  my  local  dealer, 
but  he  said  the  factory  told  him  we 
didn’t  need  any  8,000-foot  pistons  in 
Kansas.  So  I  had  to  send  to  Hinckley, 
Illinois,  to  get  them.” 

After  the  tractor  was  high  compres¬ 
sioned,  here  is  an  example  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  again  in  Homer’s  words:  “Last 
year  we  plowed  a  17-acre  field  for  wheat. 
There  wasn’t  a  bucketful  of  water  to 
the  acre,  and  the  ground  was  hard  and 
dry.  We  plowed  seven  to  eight  inches 
deep  instead  of  the  usual  five- inch  depth 
in  Kansas.  We  pulled  two  14-inch  plows 
and  finished  the  job  in  15  hours.  We 
used  about  26  gallons  of  regular-grade 
gasoline,  or  about  1%  gallons  an  hour. 
We  pulled  right  along  in  high  gear ,  at 
miles  an  hour. 

“Before  the  tractor  was  high  com¬ 
pressioned,  it  would  only  go  in  second 


gear,  at  three  miles  an  hour,  doing  the 
same  job  and  using  the  same  amount 
of  gasoline  per  hour.  So  we  saved  25% 
on  gasoline,  8%  gallons,  and  25%  in 
time — 5  hours. 

“  esterday  I  used  my  high  compres¬ 
sion  tractor  to  pull  my  second  tractor, 
which  has  a  low  compression  engine, 
out  of  the  mud  in  another  field  where 
it  got  stuck.  As  soon  as  I  need  to  re¬ 
place  the  pistons  and  sleeves  on  that, 
I  am  going  to  high  compression  that 
also.  We  have  used  regular-grade  gaso¬ 
line  in  berth  tractors  for  four  years.” 

To  get  added  power  and  faster  work¬ 
ing  speed  from  your  tractor,  ask  your 
dealer  or  write  your  manufacturer  to¬ 
day  about  getting  high  compression 
("altitude”)  pistons  or  cylinder  head 
to  change  it  over  to  high  compression. 
Or  write  direct  to  Homer  Hatch,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Kan.,  and  ask  him  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  high  compression 
changeover.  Easiest  way  of  all,  of  course, 
is  to  see  that  your  next  tractor  has 
high  compression  pistons  or  cylinder 
head,  which  most  manufacturers  offer 
today  at  noadditionalcost.  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
anti-knock  fluids  for  premium  and 
regular-grade  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


Your  soil  is,  we  think,  quite  light  and 
sandy,  and  may  not  be  rich  enough  for 
good  results ;  it  may  also  be  deficient  in 
moisture. 

The  flower  heads  should  be  gathered 
before  they  bloom  an.d  the  stalks  that 
bore  them  cut  to  the  ground  to  encourage 
sucker  production.  Suckers  should  be 
used  each  Spring  to  start  new  plantings, 
as  they  nte  not  kept  iu  bearing  more  than 
two  or  three  years.  e.  t.  b. 


vw,  uyeraiiug  u.  rarQ 

Sawmill  —  B  arquh&r  Mills  are  strong,  rugged 
lively  —  Their  accuracy  brings  highest  market  p 
for  lumber.  BOILERS  -  STEAM  RIGS  -  E\GI> 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0„  limited.  Box  630,  York 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

W  rite  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 


ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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VACCINATE 
OWN  PIGS 

American  Farmers  Reduce  Vaccinating 
Bills  By  Doing  This  Easy  Job 
Themselves. 

Into  swine  raising  states  all  over  the 
Union,  PETERS  (the  first  hog  serum 
manufacturer  in  the  world)  annually 
mails  millions  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
pure  U.  S.  Government  licensed,  Anti-Cholera 
Hogr  Serum  to  farmers  who  do  their  own  vaccinat¬ 
ing  and  pocket  the  difference.  PETERS  Clear 
Pasteurized  serum  100  c.c.  75cts.  Virus  100  c.c.  $1.66! 

With  each  order  for  3,000 
c.c.  of  Serum  and  200  c.c.  of 
Virus  (enough  for  100  pigs  or 
more)  PETERS  includes  two 
A-l  syringes,  upon  re¬ 
quest.  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  —  all  for  only 
Mr  Oft  postpaid  to 
^AJ.OU  your  door. 

Rising  costs  of  syringes  may 
compel  us  to  discontinue  syr¬ 
inge  offer  later,  eo  order  now 
while  present  supply  lasts.  If 
8,000  c.c.  are  more  serum  than 
you  need,  buy  jointly  with  your 
neighbor  or,  send  your  own 
check  for  $25.80,  get  what  se¬ 
rum  you  require  now,  with  syr¬ 
inges,  have  remainder  shipped 
later;  your  credit  applying  to 
serum  or  any  of  PETERS  other 
68  nationally  known  products. 


Peters  Family,  Pioneer  Serum  Manufacturers 

P,ETIPS,  SERUM  CO„  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^A/LuPOSTCAB^J 

V  ,  TODAY 
r/*- FREE  COPY#! 

'BANKING  iyMAll] 

M  PROFIT" 

This  interesting,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  tells  all 
about  a  safe,  easy  way  to 
save  by  mail.  Shows  how 
interest,  compounded 
quarterly,  increases  your 
savings.  Send  postcard 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


S^ILIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crateB,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  !£F 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER.  WALTON  &  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St- _ New  York,  N,  V  . 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  A  H.  GRAF  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


EGO 


Presses,  large  and  small,  road¬ 
side  mills,  immediate  delivery. 
Barrels.  Bungs,  Cloths,  Sup¬ 
plies.  Booklet  R,  Money  from 
Cull  Apples.  How  to  Keep 
Cider  Sweet,  free.  PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Cider  Time 


FOR  SALE  New  and  Rebuilt  Cider  Presses 

of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Cider  Press  Supplies  W.  G. 

Runkles  Machinery  Co.,  185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Fresh-emptied,  white  oak,  charred  whiskey  BARRELS. 

48  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3  each,  two  for  $5.50.  Immediate  shipment. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Send  For  1937  Catalogue  and  Homes. 

for  sale.  McCLURE  BROS.,  Quarryvlle,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHOSSMAN’S  545  THIBP  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Ruralisms 


Chinese  Lanterns.  —  We  gathered 
and  dried  our  Chinese  lanterns  as  they 
assumed  full  color ;  they  were  earlier  in 
ripening  than  last  year.  The  brilliant  red 
inflated  calyx  is  always  admired  in  Win¬ 
ter  bouquets ;  the  stems  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  the  “lanterns”  are  fully  colored, 
as  they  will  deteriorate  in  quality  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  beating  storms  of  Fall.  This 
plant,  botanically  Physalis  Alkekengi  (also 
called  P.  Francheti  and  P.  Bunyardi) 
grows  naturally  from  Southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope  to  Japan ;  one  of  its  old  names  is 
Winter  cherry.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
great  Solanum  family,  and  one  of  its 
humbler  relatives  is  the  little  ground 
cherry,  husk  tomato  or  strawberry  to¬ 
mato,  found  growing  wild  in  sandy 
ground  from  Massachusetts  southward. 
This  has  a  yellowish  inflated  calyx  en¬ 
closing  a  small  berry,  which  though  in¬ 
sipid,  was  made  into  preserves  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  flavored  with  ginger  or 
lemon.  A  tropical  variety,  Physalis  Pe¬ 
ruviana,  with  an  edible  yellow  berry,  is 
called  the  Cape  gooseberry,  while  Phy¬ 
salis  ixocarpa,  with  purplish  calyx  and 
purple  fruit,  is  the  Mexican  tomatillo. 
The  Chinese  lantern  plant  is  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  culture,  and  is  often  grown  as  an 
annual,  fruiting  the  first  Summer  from 
seed,  but  it  is  a  perennial,  with  long 
fleshy  roots  which  may  easily  become  a 
nuisance,  as  they  spread  all  over  their 
vicinity.  The  plant  has  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  of  looking  like  a  homely  weed 
when  in  good  condition,  and  becoming  a 
flea-bitten  wreck  before  the  season  is 
over,  unless  constantly  treated,  for  the 
flea  beetle  prefers  it  to  everything  else. 
For  this  reason  the  Chinese  lantern  plant 
should  not  have  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  flower  garden ;  it  should  be  planted 
in  some  odd  corner  where  it  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  other  plants,  and  where  it 
can  mature  its  brilliant  balloons  for  cut¬ 
ting.  This  is  the  only  period  when  the 
plant  is  in  any  way  attractive;  if  one 
does  not  cut  them  all  the  remaining  lan¬ 
terns  make  a  showy  feature  in  the  gar¬ 
den  after  tender  foliage  is  all  killed  by 
frost;  a  clump  left  adjacent  to  white 
Chrysanthemums  was  very  striking  one 
season,  though  we  had  intended  to  re¬ 
move  it.  Most  gardens  can  find  some 
corner  to  provide  a  permanent  home  for 
this  plant,  and  the  brillian  balloons  will 
be  found  especially  striking  combined 
with  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  Artemisia 
commonly  called  Ghost  Plant. 

The  Mexican  Shell-flower.  —  A 
neighbor’s  garden  displays  the  gorgeous 
but  fleeting  blooms  of  the  Mexican  shell- 
flower,  Tigridia.  It  has  been  given  sev¬ 
eral  names — tiger  flower  or  peacock  flow¬ 
er  among  them — and  our  neighbor,  who 
had  never  seen  it  before,  declares  it  ought 
to  be  an  orchid.  The  Tigridia  is  a  bul¬ 
bous  plant  native  from  Mexico  to  Chile, 
having  narrow  leaves  and  leaf-like 
spathes  bearing  one  or  more  large  erect 
flowers,  the  segments  forming  a  broad 
cup  at  the  base.  The  general  treatment 
of  the  plant  is  the  same  as  the  Gladiolus, 
the  bulbs  being  planted  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  late  Spring.  They  require 
an  open  sunny  situation  and  well-drained 
soil.  The  bulbs  are  lifted  before  frost, 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place  over  Winter. 
The  original  type,  Tigridia  Pavonia,  had 
red  flowers  spotted  with  yellow  and  pur¬ 
ple,  while  the  variety  Conchiflora  has 
bright  yellow  flowers,  but  there  are  many 
horticultural  forms  derived  from  the 
original  type,  and  these  include  white, 
lilac,  orange,  scarlet  and  magenta,  spotted 
with  vivid  contrasting  colors.  In  a  sunny 
border  a  group  of  Tigridias  will  make  a 
fine  show  in  July  and  August,  although 
the  individual  flowers  last  but  for  a  day. 
The  bulbs  are  not  expensive,  and  increase 
by  offsets.  The  Tigridia  belongs  to  the 
Iris  family,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
more  than  a  century.  Planted  in  groups, 
it  is  very  effective  in  a  sunny  border 
among  other  plants. 

Plants  for  Edging.  —  Any  perennial 
border  is  improved  by  the  use  of  some 
low-growing  plant  to  form  a  neat  edging, 
and  few  things  are  more  generally  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  evergreen  candytuft, 
Iberis  sempervirens.  In  the  Spring  this 
is  covered  with  spikes  of  snowy  flowers, 
that  turn  lilac  with  age,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  it  is  a  little  cushion  of  dark 
green  foliage.  It  does  well  in  a  sunny 
position,  and  is  readily  grown  from  seed. 
This  is  our  favorite  because  of  its  all- 
the-year-round  effect,  but  there  are  others 


of  merit,  an  especially  good  one  being  the 
Gibraltar  candytuft  (Iberis  Gibraltarica) 
with  dark  green  foliage  and  lilac  flowers. 
Thyme,  in  its  several  varieties,  is  another 
good  edging  plant;  the  ordinary  culinary 
lemon  thyme  or  the  variety  with  varie¬ 
gated  leaves  or  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  “mother-of-thyme,”  Thymus  Serpyl- 
lum.  Violas  are  very  useful  for  edging 
also,  and  if  one  wishes  to  use  annuals 
pansies,  dwarf  marigolds  or  Drummond 
Phlox  are  desirable.  But  for  a  peren¬ 
nial  border  we  prefer  perennial  edging 
plants  with  merely  occasional  annuals  to 
fill  gaps  and  provide  successive  bloom. 

The  Kansas  Gay  Feather. — One  of 
our  friends  told  us  of  a  magnificent  bor¬ 
der  she  had  seen,  filled  with  an  unknown 
flower  that  gave  a  gorgeous  effect;  she 
knew  it  was  an  old-fashioned  country 
flower,  but  was  unable  to  identify  it.  A 
small  specimen  showed  this  to  be  the 
Kansas  gay  feather,  also  called  blazing 
star,  devil's  bit  and  button  snakeroot ; 
its  botanical  name  is  Liatris  pychnos- 
tachya.  A  border  filled  with  this  plant 
would  be  a  gorgeous  sight  in  August,  for 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  five  feet,  and  bears 
dense  spikes  of  light  purple  flowers  12  to 
18  inches  long.  It  has  the  peculiar  habit 
of  opening  the  flowers  in  succession  from 
the  top  downward,  instead  of  beginning 
at  the  lower  end,  as  most  flowers  borne 
in  spikes  do.  The  leaves  are  slender  and 
grassy,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  very  distinct.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardy  native  plants  with  a  place  in  the 
cut-flower  trade ;  it  is  often  made  up  in 
baskets,  vases,  and  funeral  sprays.  We 
noticed  recently  a  large  vase  of  the  gay 
feather  as  the  only  decoration  in  the 
window  of  a  fashionable  New  York  flor¬ 
ist.  The  Liatris  naturally  prefers  a 
rather  moist  soil  and  partial  shade,  but 
will  really  grow  anywhere  in  the  garden. 
Bees  and  butterflies  always  gather 
around  this  plant.  Either  early  Spring 
or  Fall  planting  is  suitable.  There  are 
two  other  varieties,  Liatris  spicata  and 
Liatris  scariosa,  which  flowers  a  little 
earlier  than  L.  pycnostachya,  and  are  not 
quite  as  tail ;  there  is  also  a  white  va¬ 
riety.  Landscape  gardeners  generally  ad¬ 
vise  planting  white  flowers  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Liatris,  but  the  purple 
shade  is  not  harsh,  and  combines  quite 
well  with  soft  shades  of  pink.  However, 
one  should  not  plant  it  near  flowers  of 
a  vivid  red,  such  as  the  cardinal  flower. 

Ordering  the  Buxrs. — The  prudent 
gardener  studies  his  bulb  planting  in 
Spring,  and  thus  is  ready  to  order  any 
additions  as  soon  as  the  Fall  catalogs 
begin  to  arrive,  usually  in  August.  Spring 
bulbs  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
flowers;  Summer  often  brings  disappoint¬ 
ments  due  to  weather  or  other  unfore¬ 
seen  conditions,  but  our  bulbs  have  stored 
up  their  blossoms  the  season  before,  and 
are  ready  to  reward  us  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  Spring.  If  orders  are  sent 
in  late  the  stock  may  be  depleted  so  that 
some  desired  variety  is  not  obtainable; 
in  fact  some  of  the  dealers  do  not  care  to 
take  orders  for  special  offers  after  a 
specified  date.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to 
decide  where  the  bulbs  are  to  go,  so  that 
the  ground  may  be  properly  prepared  in 
advance.  Excepting  some  lily  bulbs  that 
are  received  in  September,  our  main 
planting  of  outdoor  bulbs  is  done  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  though  we  always  find  some  plant¬ 
ing  to  do  on  Election  Day.  Wherever 
planted,  ground  for  bulbs  should  be  well 
worked,  and  fertilizer  or  old  manure 
well  incorporated  in  it.  The  general  rule, 
in  planting  for  effect,  is  to  allow  u  space 
of  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  bulb 
between  each  two ;  this  will  give  the 
flowers  a  mass  of  effect.  However,  groups 
or  clumps  spaced  in  this  way  are  also 
desirable.  The  small  bulbs  are  set  so 
that  the  top  is  1  *4  or  two  inches  below 
the  surface,  while  larger  bulbs  are  about 
three  inches  below  the  surface,  except  the 
lilies,  which  call  for  some  special  rules. 
Crocuses  are  really  charming  planted  in 
the  grass  in  some  open  sunny  place;  the 
blooms  appear  before  the  grass  has  made 
much  growth  and  give  a  starry  effect  that 
is  very  striking.  In  our  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  last  so  well  when 
planted  in  this  way  as  in  a  bed,  where 
they  multiply  year  after  year.  Crocuses, 
glory-of-the-snow,  grape  hyacinths  and 
Siberian  squills  are  four  of  the  small 
Spring  bulbs  that  give  a  striking  effect 
at  moderate  cost,  and  also  include  con¬ 
siderable  variety.  Every  Spring  friends 
look  at  our  white  grape  hyacinths 
(Pearls  of  Spain,  old-fashioned  people 
called  them)  and  wonder  what  that  love¬ 
ly  thing  can  be ;  the  blues  are  more  com¬ 
monly  grown.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
feathered  grape  hyacinth,  rarely  seen  and, 
we  think,  rarerly  listed,  that  we  hope  to 
add  to  our  collection.  e.  t.  uoyle. 
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Eat  More  Apples 

The  apple  crop  of  this  country  this 
year  promises  to  be  large  and  of  excellent 
quality.  There  will  be  plenty  for  every-' 
one,  and  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  start, 
because  Summer  apples  are  already  on 
hand,  a  fine  parade  of  them — Astraehan, 
Sweet  Bough,  Rambo,  Duchess,  Williams, 
Transparent,  Gravenstein,  Early  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Wealthy  and  many  others,  now 
usable  or  coming  on  according  to 
locality. 

It  is  a  year  when  roadside  stand  trade 
should  be  pushed  to  the  limit.  For  this 
purpose,  in  Summer  trade,  the  apples 
should  be  in  “eating  condition,”  not  as 
ordinarily  shipped.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  in  appeal  to  buyers.  Graven¬ 
stein  is  of  truly  superb  quality  when  ripe, 
but  before  that  time  quite  inferior.  Sweet 
Bough  is  tough  and  starchy  until  ready 
to  drop.  Transparent  needs  to  be  yellow. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  roadside  stand 
man  to  say  that  an  apple  is  good  to  eat 
raw  if  it  is  not. 

Emphasis  should  be  made  on  apples 
cooked.  A  jar  of  apple  sauce  made  from 
the  cooking  apples  on  the  stand  will  at¬ 
tract  buyers. 

“Here  is  how  these  apples  cook”  is  the 
appeal,  giving  the  possible  buyer  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  it.  Tell  about  a  dash  of  ground 
cinnamon  or  a  grating  of  nutmeg  on  it. 
Or  sell  a  dish  of  it  for  five  or  ten  cents, 
with  a  cooky  or  cracker. 

The  idea  is  to  make  apple  eating  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  public.  This  is  something 
in  which  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  farm  and  farming  and  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  can  and  must  help.  The  various  as¬ 
sociations,  like  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  the  Ohio  Apple 
Institute,  Appalachian  Apples,  etc.,  are 
all  useful  but  they  need  the  rank  and 
file  of  all  of  us  working  with  them  to 
make  apple  retailing  a  “going'  proposi¬ 
tion.”  It  is  our  privilege  to  eat  apples 
freely  this  year  and  tell  others  how  good 
they  are,  raw,  stewed,  baked  or  more  or 
less  boxed  up  in  pie,  with  the  bumpy 
topped  full  crust,  showing  plenty  of  fili- 
ing,  or  partially  covered  with  strips,  and 
the  juicy  golden  interior  visible,  w.  W.  H. 


From  a  Texas  Friend 

After  an  unusual  Winter  we  have  up 
to  date  come  out  with  a  fairly  good  fruit 
crop.  We  had  more  cold  weather  during 
January  than  usual  and  more  wind  and 
sand-storms  in  February.  It  seemed  that 
the  weatherman  got  his  months  mixed, 
and  sent  us  the  sand  and  wind  we  usually 
have  in  March  in  February,  and  lots  of 
rain  in  March.  Then  more  high  winds  in 
April  and  late  freezes  and  frosts  until  we 
had  about  decided  that  the  fruit  was  all 
killed.  However,  we  hauled  logs  and  kept 
fire  burning  all  through  our  Early  Rose 
orchard,  and  had  a  real  crop  of  peaches 
on  the  Early  Rose  trees,  some  Beauty,  a 
few  Elbertas,  Golden  Gem,  King  Solomon 
and  Surprise.  A  good  crop  of  pears  and 
plums,  very  few  apricots.  When  the  ap¬ 
ples,  persimmons  and  grapes  were  in  full 
bloom,  the  weather  was  safe  from  freezing. 

Last  Summer  we  made  quite  a  bit  of 
sweet  cider.  We  tried  different  varieties 
of  apples  and  found  that  the  Delicious 
made  by  far  the  best  cider.  The  Musca¬ 
dine  and  Scuppernong  juice  was  much 
sweeter  and  better  than  the  juice  made 
from  other  grapes.  We  will  hardly  use  it 
until  the  Muscadine  and  Scuppernong 
juice  is  gone. 

We  are  having  an  abundant  crop  of 
berries.  Early  Wonder  and  McDonald 
and  the  wonderful  Aulo  or  New  Berry 
that  everybody  likes  so  well  for  jam  and 
to  eat  fresh  did  very  well. 

When  Spring  arrived  little  Joe  quickly 
turned  out  barefooted,  and  soon  he  and 
his  sister  were  ready  to  go  swimming.  The 
blue  bonnets  bloomed  in  great  profusion, 
but  I  have  found  them  very  hard  to  get 
started  from  seed.  The  other  day  I  was 
driving  where  they  were  growing  and 
blooming  like  weeds  all  along  the  road¬ 
side  and  as  far  out  among  the  cedars  as 
I  could  see.  I  pulled  up  some  plants, 
trying  to  get  them  up  with  the  nodules 
that  are  all  along  the  roots  and  they  will 
transplant  very  well.  The  blue  bonnet 
is  the  Texas  State  flower,  and  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  wild  flowers  I  have  ever 
seen.  When  driving  out  to  see  the  blue 
bonnets  I  passed  a  little  farm  home  that 
was  one  of  the  most  attactive  places  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  hillside  around  the 
house  was  a  solid  mass  of  color,  the  wild 
phlox  in  the  rose,  orchid  and  white  col¬ 
ors,  the  blue  bonnets  mixed  all  between, 
and  then  the  beautiful  California  poppies 
sprinkling  their  rich  gold  color  all  among 
the  others  was  indeed  a  picture. 

MBS.  JOE  FITZGERALD, 
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White  Clover  Honey  Crop 
Short 

“The  white  clover  honey  crop  is  almost 
nil  this  year,”  said  E.  R.  Root,  veteran 
been  man  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Honey  Producers’  Association 
at  Venice,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  August 
14.  Never  in  years  has  he  seen  a  shorter 
crop  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  the  East. 
“But  there  may  be  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  bakers — see  that  they  get  all  they 
want,”  he  continued.  In  the  East  the 
buckwheat  honey  crop  is  already  being 
secured  and  promises  to  be  a  normal  one. 
The  demand  for  this  darker,  tangy  sweet 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

Beekeeping  is  not  what  it  used  to  he, 
said  Mr.  Root.  Beekeepers  are  making 
many  mistakes,  and  learning  that  so 
many  old  theories  are  false.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  idea  that  all  pollen  must  be 
removed  from  the  hive  if  the  bees 
are  to  winter  well,  the  opposite  now 
being  the  aim.  Another  fallacy  was  the 
use  of  bee-feeders.  Now  little  sugar 
syrup  is  fed  excepting  to  swell  winter 
feeding  stores,  as  many  will  have  to  do 
this  yi  nr. 

“Don’t  expect  too  much  of  package 
bees  from  one  year’s  experience,”  lie 
warned.  “They  do  bring  better  than 
average  results,  if  taken  care  of,  but  the 
average  man  doesn't  take  care  of  his 
bees.  At  the  recent  Michigan  Conven-  j 
tion  bee  men  were  urged  not  to  keep  | 
queens  over  two  years.  But  I  believe  it 
pays  to  requeen  every  year,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Root  discussed  bee  work  and  life 
in  Texas,  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the 
8outh.  He  believes  one  can  add  an  extra 
25  years  to  the  span  of  life  if  he  goes 
South  Winters  and  is  prepared  to  burn 
plenty  of  fuel,  and  take  one  season  with 
another. 

He  discussed  the  growing  practice  of 
taking  bees  South  for  the  Winter.  “They 
do  it  to  raise  bees,  not  to  make  honey,” 
he  explained,  saying  the  new  swarms 
should  be  returned  to  the  North  for  the 
honey  crop.  One  man  takes  3.500  col¬ 
onies  North  in  trucks  each  season.  “Leave 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  the  center  of  the 
truck,  far  more  than  on  the  outside,  or 
many  will  die,”  he  advised. 

The  setting  for  the  meeting  was  ideal, 
the  beautiful  grove  of  maple  belonging 
to  the  adjoining  “Little  White  Church  on 
the  Hill”  of  radio  fame  was  filled  with 
cars,  picnicking  parties;  a  lunch  booth 
by  the  church  society,  and  by  scores  of 
picnic  tables  and  benches.  The  homes  of 
the  hosts  N.  L.  Stevens  &  Son.  with  its 
lovely  lawn  and  beautiful  old  colonial 
home  were  close  by.  the  nearest  being 
the  home  of  the  son — the  parents  living 
in  an  equally  attractive  house  of  similar 
type  near.  Across  the  road,  on  the  four 
corners,  most  of  the  surrounding  land 
belonging  to  the  hosts,  was  the  new  honey 
house  —  surprisingly  large  and  well 
equipped,  the  finest  in  the  East,  if  not 
in  the  United  States. 

/The  building  was  used  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  It  is  32x00  feet,  on  two 
levels,'  a hd  is  three  stories  high,  plus  a 
large,  well-floored  attic  for  storage.  There 
are  two  loading  stations,  one  14x42  feet, 
housing  a  large  truck  used  in  conducting 
the  work  of  the  1,500  colonies,  in  17  out- 
yards,  operated  by  the  firm.  Besides  the 
large  truck  there  is  a  smaller  pick-up 
truck.  Two  full-time  helpers  and  the 
proprietors  are  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  these  apiaries.  This  building,  filled 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  of  all 
sorts  needed  by  the  business,  and  with 
supplies  of  all  sorts,  was  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion  all  day.  In  it  were  demonstrations 
of  extracting  honey.  Two  large  50-frame 
extractors  are  used,  the  honey  being  de¬ 
livered  into  huge  settling  tanks  on  the 
floor  below  where  the  honey  is  bottled 
and  canned  for  shipping.  No  hand  work 
is  done  in  this  building.  The  operator 
brings  up  a  hand  truck  loaded  with  six 
or  more  hive  bodies  from  which  he  re¬ 
moves  the  frames.  lie  runs  each  frame 
slowly  across  a  rapidly  vibrating  steam- 
heated  knife  to  uncap  the  honey.  The 
cappings  drop  into  a  hopper  below  and 
are  fed  into  a  machine  which  separates 
the  honey  and  the  honey  being  fed  to  the 
tanks  below  by  gravity.  The  wax  goes 
in  another  direction  into  containers, 
ready  to  be  sold. 

He  places  each  frame  as  it  is  uncapped 
into  the  50-frame  extractor  by  his  side, 
filling  it  in  about  20  minutes.  Then  the 
extractor  is  set  to  work  and  while  it  is 
cleaning  the  honey  out  of  these  frames 
he  fills  the  twin  extractor  beside  it  with 
another  50  frames — doing  easily  150 
frames  to  the  hour. 

Last  year  the  firm’s  crop  was  around 
50  tons  of  white  honey  and  was  below 
normal.  This  year  he  had  but  six  tons, 
but  expects  a  good  flow  of  buckwheat 
honey. 


.  G.  F. 


PROFITS  GO  UP  When  You  Grind  Feed 
with  McCORMICK-DEERING 

'  Hammer  and 

Roughage  Mills 


Above :  Here’s  an  ideal  mill  for  U9e  when  large  quantities  of  feed  are  to  be 
ground — the  McCormick-Deering  No.  2  Roughage  Mill.  It  is  a  large  mill, 
equipped  with  roughage  self-feeder  and  hopper  for  small  grain.  Rough- 
ages  and  small  grain  can  be  ground  separately  or  in  combination. 

At  Righti  Small  grains,  grain  sorghums,  hay,  beans,  and  peas  can  all  be 
ground  successfully  with  the  McCormick-Deering  No.  1-B  Hammer  Mill.  It 
grinds  from  4,000  to  11,500  pounds  of  wheat  an  hour — and  other  grains 
and  roughages  in  proportion.  The  two-way  bagging  attachment  shown  is 
supplied  as  regular  equipment. 

#  When  you  belt  your  tractor  to  a 
McCormick-Deering  Hammer  or  Roughage 
Mill  you  will  have  a  grinding  outfit  unexcelled 
in  performance  and  economy. 

McCormick-Deering  Hammer  and  Roughage 
Mills  are  soundly  built  for  years  of  service, 
backed  by  International  Harvester’s  long  record 
of  feed  mill  manufacture.  Whatever  your  feed¬ 


ing  needs,  you’ll  find  these  mills  will  do  a 
fast,  thorough,  and  economical  grinding  job. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  tell  you 
all  about  these  mills.  Ask  him  to  give  you  a 
demonstration. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(INCORPORATED)  Chicago,  Illinoi, 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

HAMMER  AND  ROUGHAGE  MILLS 


SAW  MILLS 


ARE  fast,  compact,  portable  and  have  a  dozen  superior  features 
including  roller  bearings,  structural  steel  head  blocks,  ells  with 
movable  cut  steel  rack-bars,  set  works  accurate  to  1/32-in.,  patented 
belt  feed  and  pressure  lubrication.  Frick  Mills  have  been  the 
choice 
Ask 


elt  feed  and  pressure  lubrication.  r  rick  j.viills  nave  been  the 
hoice  of  sawyers  throughout  the  country  for  more  than  40  years. 
Lsk  for  your  copy  of  Catalog  No.  75  today.  Write  to — 


FRICK  CO.,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  Easton,  Pa.,  or  Williamsport  ,Pa. 


WAYNESBORO.  ^IP*. 

Frick  Ca 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.~  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRICE 


Costs  only  U 
an  hour  to  run. 


New" 

Tarn"  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting  or 
poshing 


SEE  THEM  AT 
THESE  FAIRS 

Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Sept.  19  to  25. 
Lot  32.  Block  C. 

New  J  ersty  State 
Fair.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Sept.  26  to  Oct.  2. 
Space  No.  16. 

* 

Franklin  County Agri. 
Society,  Greenfield. 
Massachusettes.  Sept. 
13  to  15. 

* 

York  Fair.  York,  Pa., 
Oct.  5  to  9. 


a 

AIR 

TIRES 

N.<Rin.4.l* 
.quipp.d 
with  papular 
law  prai- 
•urs hiH... 
liras  ar 
It.. I  Ttr.s 
if  yu  pra- 
lar. 


Does  Work  of  Many 

n/Kgamo  9  Bay  direct  from  factory 
and  save!  Famous  Shew 
Du-All  Tractor  eaves  time,  labor 
and  money.  Dependable.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Just  the  thing  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  farms,  ranches,  estates. 

Solf  courses,  etc.  Plows,  harrows. 

iscs,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
harvests,  mows,  rakes  and  hauls 
hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds, 
operates  washing  machines,  con¬ 
crete  mixers,  wood  saws  and  other 
belt  machinery.  Easily  operated  by 
woman  or  boy.  Handles  adjustable. 

10  DAYS  TRIAL! 

Write  for  generous  offer.  Use  a 
SHAW  DU-ALL  10  days  at  our  risk. 

Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY 

4709  Front  St. .Galesburg, Kens' 
130F  W.  42  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
58 12FMagnoliaAve.,  Chicago,  III. 
668F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


■  —  *♦1"  ai.i  wuiun 
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Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account  a 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BOOk  The  ^URAL  New-Yorker 

333  Wbit  30th  Strut,  New  York 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


.«r?  •> 
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New  England  Notes 


Vermont  4-H  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Judging 

Seventy-one  4-H  boys  and  girls  from 
all  counties  of  the  State  took  part  in  the 
recent  Vermont  4-H  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Judging  Contest,  48  participating  in  the 
dairy  division  and  23  in  the  poultry 
division.  The  contest  was  held  at  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture. 

Cortes  Johnson,  17,  of  Berkshire  Cen¬ 
ter.  scored  349.5  out  of  a  possible  400 
points  for  first  place  in  the  dairy  division. 

The  first  place  in  the  poultry  division 
was  won  by  Carl  Stevens,  17,  of  Spring- 
field,  who  made  a  perfect  score  of  300. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Green  Mountain 


<7.  H,  Webster's  Aberdeen- Angus  Herd, 
Franklin,  Vt. 


4-H  Club  of  Weathersfield  and  has  been 
engaged  in  club  work  for  seven  years. 

Second  place  in  the  dairy  judging  was 
won  by  William  Lourie,  11,  of  West  Ru¬ 
pert,  with  a  score  of  333.8  points ;  third 
place  by  James  Rikert,  20,  of  South  Roy- 
alton.  with  a  score  of  328.8  points. 

Other  high  scorers  were  Victor  Mont¬ 
gomery,  of  Randolph  Center ;  Bernard 
Bronson,  of  Bridport;  Arden  Day,  of 
West  Rutland ;  Burton  Montgomery,  of 
Randolph  Center  and  Kenneth  Estey,  of 
Hinesburg. 

Three  of  the  high  dairy  scorers  will  be 
chosen  for  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  October.  The 
selection  will  be  based  on  years  in  club 
work,  age,  and  club  records,  as  w-ell  as 
judging  ability. 

Five  club  members  tied  for  second 
place  in  the  poultry  judging.  They  were 
Junior  Hai-wood.  13,  and  Victor  Har¬ 
wood,  14,  both  of  South  Shaftsbury ;  Al¬ 
len  Corwin,  14,  and  Kathleen  Little,  14, 
both  of  Chelsea ;  and  George  Smith,  Jr., 
14,  of  Derby  Line. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

The  northeastern  farmer  has  proved 
that  his  way  of  farming  is  sound.  Di¬ 
versification  of  crops  and  making  the 
farm  produce  the  food  for  the  family  is 
the  best  agricultural  philosophy  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  farming  in  general. 

Ever  since  man  tamed  animals  and 
learned  to  grow  food  instead  of  wander¬ 
ing  in  search  of  it,  agriculture  has  inter¬ 
ested  him.  For  two  thousand  years  or 
more,  it  was  man's  chief  interest.  Then 
when  men  learned  to  harness  steam  and 
turn  wheels  with  the  powei-,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  was  born.  But  in  spite 
of  the  growth  of  cities  and  development 
of  a  thousand  industries,  farming  is  still 
the  one  biggest  concern  in  our  nation. 

The  northeasterner  has  weatherd  the 
depression.  He  has  not  struggled  to  get 
into  the  Federal  feed  trough.  Moreover, 
he  has  helped  to  pay  the  taxes  which  in 
part  have  gone  to  the  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  farmers. 

George  Russell,  the  famous  Irish  pa¬ 
triot  and  farm  philosopher,  who  wrote 
under  “JE”,  once  said :  “I  have  always 
preached  self-help  above  all  other  kinds 
of  help,  knowing  if  we  strive  passionately 
after  this  righteousness,  all  other  kinds 
of  help  will  be  at  our  service.  I  would 
brush  aside  the  officious  interferer  who 
would  offer  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
do  for  us  what  wTe  should  and  could  do 
for  ourselves.” 

“What  we  should  and  could  do  for  our¬ 
selves  !”  That  is  something  to  think 
about.  The  northeasterner  has.  And  he 
has  done  it  by  planning  several  lines  of 
income  and  by  getting  his  food  to  a  large 
degree  from  his  own  farm. 

Perhaps  the  blood  of  Yankees  flows 
slower.  At  any  rate,  there  has  been  no 
gambling  in  land  values.  He  thinks  of 
farming  as  a  way  of  living  as  well  as  a 
way  to  make  a  living.  The  northeastern 
farmer  has  hung  onto  the  principles  of 
democ-aracy. 

Last  Winter  we  cleaned  out  an  area 


of  high-brush  blueberries.  They  have 
borne  fairly  well,  and  the  size,  we  think, 
is  better.  But  this  has  been  a  fairly 
good  natural  season,  so  we'll  wait  before 
drawing  too  many  conclusions.  One  in¬ 
teresting  thing  has  happened  in  this  area 
in  that  the  maturing  season  has  been 
much  longer  than  usual.  We  picked  enough 
for  a  pie  the  second  of  July,  and  today, 
August  14,  there  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  berries. 

Sometimes  when  an  organization  is 
taking  a  poll,  instead  of  some  political 
matter,  I  wish  they  would  find  out  which 
comes  first  in  public  opinion  :  blueberry 
pie  or  apple  pie?  Which  do  you  vote 
for?  H.  s.  P. 


News  from  Maine 

Two  thousand  acres  of  sweet  corn  are 
growing  in  the  town  of  Fryeburg  this 
year.  The  same  was  grown  last  year  and 
this  acreage  makes  this  town  on  the  west¬ 
ern  border  of  the  State  the  banner  town 
in  Maine  in  growing  sweet  corn  for  can¬ 
ning.  The  fields  in  the  pictures  on  this 
page  do  not  look  as  though  either  floods 
in  the  Spring  nor  drought  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  had  injured  it  to  any  great  extent. 

This  town  entertained  the  Oxford 
County  Farm  Bureau  Field  Day  at  the 
farm  of  Earl  Osgood  on  August  20.  The 
chief  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Fred¬ 
erick  Robie,  of  Gorham,  who  is  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  On  this  farm  have  been 
carried  on  many  practices  recommended 
by  the  Extension  Service.  Mr.  Osgood 
has  a  herd  of  cows  that  made  a  record  in 
the  DHI  last  year  of  an  average  of  330 
pounds  butterfat. 

The  Maine  Poultry  Co-operative  has 
been  operating  since  the  first  of  July. 
Already  satisfactory  markets  have  been 
secured  for  more  than  the  present  volume 
of  eggs.  This  volume  has  been  built  up 
to  100  cases  per  week  and  is  still  increas¬ 
ing.  The  latest  word  is  that  they  can 
use  plenty  of  peewee  and  pullet  eggs. 
Previously  these  grades  were  not  in  de¬ 
mand  but  there  is  plenty  of  market  now. 

Poultrymen  in  Knox,  Lincoln,  Waldo 
and  Somerset  counties  have  requested  the 
directors  of  the  co-op  to  explain  the  set¬ 
up  at  meetings  called  in  their  counties. 
These  meetings  were  held  in  Warren, 
Belfast  and  Skowliegan  the  first  week  in 
August.  The  co-op  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  Kennebec  County,  it  is  for  all 
poultrymen  regardless  of  county  lines. 
Trucks  are  now  picking  up  eggs  in  Wal¬ 
do,  Somerset,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Androscog¬ 
gin  and  Sagadahoc  counties. 

Albert  Buswell,  mana~er  of  the  co-op¬ 
erative,  says:  “Things  are  picking  up  in 
the  co-op.  Volume  is  increasing  and  that 
is  a  sign  of  satisfaction.  There  is  no 
donbt  but  what  the  co-operative  form  of 
marketing  is  workable  to  the  advantage 
of  the  majority  of  the  producers.  It  will 
take  time,  of  course,  but  any  worth-while 
endeavor  does.  There  will  be  rough  roads 
but  in  my  mind  that  is  what  strengthens 
an  organization  rather  than  weakens  it.” 

Anyone  interested  is  welcome  to  visit 
the  candling  station  in  Augusta. 

An  advisory  committee  of  15  prominent 
potato  men  to  act  with  the  Maine  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  in  planning  a 
program  for  advertising  and  publicizing 
the  products  of  the  State's  great  potato 
industry,  was  announced  recently.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  appointed  by  the  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  in  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are : 
Albert  Daigle,  Fort  Kent;  Dennis  Getch- 
ell,  Limestone ;  Edgar  Russ,  Caribou ; 
George  Findlen,  Fort  Fairfield ;  Frank 
Hussey,  Presque  Isle;  Tom  York,  Mars 
Hill;  Harry  Crawford,  Houlton ;  Fred 
Coi-liss,  Sherman ;  Carl  A.  Smith,  Exe¬ 
ter;  M.  A.  Sanborn,  Dover-Foxcroft ; 
George  Payne,  East  Newport;  Geoi*ge 


Marden,  Freedom ;  Millard  G.  Otto,  Dex¬ 
ter  ;  Dean  Arthur  L.  Deering,  Orono, 
representing  the  Extension  Service,  and 
F.  A.  Richardson,  of  Sti-ong,  the  Grange. 

A  special  tax  of  one  cent  a  barrel  on 
all  potatoes  shipped  oixt  of  the  State  was 
imposed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  This  money  is  ear-mai*ked  for  a 
promotion  campaign.  The  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Brook,  Smith.  French  & 
Dorrance  has  beeix  engaged  to  handle  this 
activity  and  will  present  a  program  to 
the  committee  for  its  recommendation. 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Maine 
Pomological  Society  was  held  at  Maine’s 
orchard  experiment  farm,  Highmoor,  in 
the  town  of  Monmouth.  This  was  in 
charge  of  President  W.  J.  Rickei%  of 
Turner.  The  speakers  were :  F.  A.  Motz, 
London,  fruits  representative  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was 
hopeful  that  the  foreign  market  may 
come  back  to  Maine  apple-growers.  Wells 
A.  Sherman  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  explained  the  regulations  re¬ 
gaining  shipment  of  fruits  and  potatoes. 
Both  must  be  better  graded  to  get  a 
ready  sale.  W.  I.  Helie,  represented  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute.  Donald  Spencer  l-epresented  the 
Biological  Survey  and  told  of  the  plan 
to  be  followed  this  Fall  to  control  orchard 
rodents  and  other  pests. 

Some  150  head  of  the  best  dairy  cows 
in  Maine  were  exhibited  at  the  field  day 
of  the  Maine  Livestock  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  on  the  farm  of  Fred  .T.  Nut¬ 
ter  and  Chaides  Jones,  Corinna.  They 
are  in  some  of  the  12  associations  in 
Maine  and  were  brought  together,  some 
being  trucked  50  to  75  miles,  just  for  a 
friendly  competition  and  blue  ribbons. 
The  cows  were  judged.  50  per  cent  for 
conformation  and  50  percent  for  produc¬ 
tion  records.  The  grand  champions — 
Holsteins:  Rota  Rinka  Johanna,  Round 
Top  Farms,  Damariscotta  ;  Jei’seys  :  Bes¬ 
sie  of  Cloverdale  Farm,  owned  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Gi-eeley,  Morrill ;  Ayrshires  :  Little 
Louise,  owned  by  F.  C.  English  ;  Monroe ; 
Guernseys :  Pearl  B.  of  the  Elms,  owned 
by  Stanley  Wetmore,  Chesterville.  This 
was  the  first  show  of  the  kind  in  Maine 
and  was  successful.  pine  tree  state. 


New  Hampshire  Poultry- 
man  Honored 

Grant  Jasper,  Hudson,  N.  H.,  poul- 
tryman,  received  national  recognition  as 
a  poultry-grower  l'ecently  when  he  was 
named  first  vice-president  of  the  North- 
eastern  Poultry  Producei-s’  Council  at 
the  annual  Summer  session  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Jasper,  who  has  been  president  of 
tbe  New  Hampshire  Povxltry  Growers’ 
Association  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
served  on  the  boai-d  of  directors  of 
NEPPCO  for  the  past  several  years.  He 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  poultrymen  of 
the  State,  each  year  having  about  13,000 
birds  on  his  Hudson  farm.  He  is  known 
as  the  largest  breeder  of  White  Leghorns 
in  the  State  and  also  breeds  several  thou¬ 
sand  New  Hampshires  each  season. 

The  Northeastern  Poulti-y  Producers’ 
Council  controls  an  industry  valued  at 
over  $150,000,000.  Although  NEPPCO 
territory  had  but  one-sixtli  of  the  nation's 
poultry  during  1935,  poultrymen  of  the 
Northeast  received  one-quarter  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  poultry  sales  in  dollars. 

Others  elected  to  office  in  the  NEPPCO 
organization  at  the  New  Jersey  meeting 
were :  Herbert  D.  Copeland,  Anacostia, 
D.  C.,  president ;  Mark  Witmer,  Delma- 
tia,  Pa.,  second  vice-pi-esident ;  Warren 
C.  Newton,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  third  vice- 
president  ;  Sidney  A.  Edwards,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  secretary ;  and  James  C. 
Weisel,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  treasurer. 


September  11,  1937 

New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
turists  Meet 

Visitors  at  the  New  Hampshire  Uni¬ 
versity  Horticultural  Farm  last  month 
saw  several  of  the  newer  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  bearing.  Melba,  a  McIntosh  seed¬ 
ling  of  Canadian  origin,  is  the  earliest 
variety,  ripening  about  the  second  week 
in  August.  The  fruit  is  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  having  red  stripes  over  pale 
yellow  ground  color.  The  quality  and 
flavor  are  of  the  best.  It  is  excellent  fox- 
cooking  if  firmness  is  not  desired.  Its 
season  is  very  short. 

Early  McIntosh  and  Milton  are  two 
McIntosh  seedlings  that  ripen  about  a 
month  before  McIntosh  but  that  have 
not  done  too  well  under  New  Hampshire 
conditions. 

The  Macoun  is  another  McIntosh  seed¬ 
ling  developed  at  Geneva.  It  “produces 
a  late  crop  of  red-skinned  white-fleshed, 
richly  flavored  aromatic  McIntosh-like 
apples,”  maturing  about  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  superior 
to  Cortland  in  quality  and  flavor,  but 
does  not  seem  to  keep  so  Avell  in  storage. 
On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  stems, 
many  fruits  push  themselves  off  the  tree 
before  they  are  ripe.  The  tree  forms  nar¬ 
row  crotches  like  the  Early  McIntosh. 

Red  Spy  gave  an  excellent  crop  of  at¬ 
tractive  fruit  last  year.  In  this  locality 
it  seems  more  desii-able  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Spy. 

C.  O.  Rawlings,  extension  horticultur¬ 
ist,  reports  that  there  was  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  spray  injury  this  Spring- 
due  to  the  extensive  growth  of  tender, 
succulent  foliage.  He  advises  apple- 
growei*s  who  have  ti-ouble  in  controlling- 
scab  to  stay  by  lime-sulphur,  while  those 
who  have  little  tx-ouble  with  this  disease 
should  try  out  the  mild  forms  of  sulphur 
in  order  to  avoid  spray  injury. 

For  the  past  10  years  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  Horticultural 
Farm  to  determine  the  pollination  re- 
quii-ements  of  different  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples.  It  has  been  found  that  there  are 
certain  varieties  which  will  not  pollenize 
any  of  these  varieties.  The  poor  pollen- 
izers  are  Baldwin,  Stark,  Tompkins 
King,  Gravenstein,  R.  I.  Greening  and 
Roxbury  Russet.  The  varieties  under 
test  will  pollenize  one  another  satisfac- 
tarily  with  the  exception  that  Cortland 
will  not  pollenize  Early  McIntosh  nor 
will  Early  McIntosh  pollenize  Cortland. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  McIntosh, 
Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Macoun  and 
Milton  will  not  set  a  crop  of  fruit  unless 
cross-pollinated.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore,  in  planting  these  varieties  to  plant 
one  or  two  other  sorts  for  pollenizers. 
Melba  will  set  about  one-lialf  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  commercial  crop  with  self- 
pollination.  The  fruit  of  self-pollinated 
Melba  is  usually  seedless  and  tends  to 
run  a  little  small  is  size  compared  to 
fruit  developing  from  cross-pollination. 
It  is  therefore  considered  desirable  to 
also  provide  pollenizers  for  Melba. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Smith  of  the  University 
horticultural  staff,  in  discussing  blue¬ 
berries  at  liis  experimental  plantings 
said  that  the  blueberry  is  native  to  North 
America  and  its  fruit  is  harvested  com¬ 
mercially  from  indigenous  plants  in 
Maine,  Washington  and  Florida.  Blue¬ 
berries  were  an  important  food  item  of 
the  Indians  and  early  white  settlers. 
With  the  development  of  cities,  a  com¬ 
mercial  demand  was  created,  and  the 
business  of  harvesting  and  marketing 
wild  blueberries  has  become  of  consider¬ 
able  iutei-est. 

Some  thoughtful  farmers  have  selected 
the  best  plants  from  their  wild  highbuslx 
blueberries,  and  set  these  in  rows  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  high  producing  “beri-y  patch.” 
Plantings  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
New  Jex-sey,  Michigan  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  40  to  50  years  old  and  still  produc¬ 
ing  good  crops. 


Glimpses  of  the  Abundant  Crop  of  Sweet  Corn  as 
Groicn  in  Maine.  The’  picture  below  is  a  field  of  20 
acres  on  the  farm  of  Earl  Osgood,  Fryeburg;  the 
other,  24  acres  on  the  E.  C.  Bussell’s  Farm,  Fryeburg. 
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National  Grange  Meeting 

The  National  Grange  will  meet  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  November  10-1S  for  its 
71st  annual  session.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  civic  organizations 
in  Harrisburg  are  making  elaborate  plans 
for  entertaining  the  big  Grange  conven¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  facilities  of  the  Capital 
City  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Grange  visitors.  Side  trips  to  Gettysburg, 
Valley  Forge,  Hershey  and  other  points 
of  interest  will  be  arranged,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  Grange  service  of  some  sort 
at  Valley  Forge. 

Among  the  questions  which  the  Har¬ 
risburg  session  will  discuss,  and  upon 
which  positive  Grange  declarations  will 
be  made,  are  these : 

A  workable  system  of  crop  insurance 
and  definite  steps  to  reduce  farm  ten¬ 
ancy;  regaining  the  American  market 
for '  the  American  farmer  and  insisting 
upon  tariff  equality  for  agriculture;  op¬ 
position  to  the  spread  of  corporation 
farming  and  encouragement  of  the  family¬ 
sized  farm ;  research  work  to  develop  new 
industrial  uses  for  agricultural  products; 
extension  of  rural  electrification  to  the 
farm  homes ;  lower  interest  rates  for 
farm  mortgages,  consistent  with  sound 
loaning  policy;  using  a  larger  part  of 
motor  revenues  for  the  improvement  ot 
farm-to-market  roads;  a  stringent  truth- 
in-fabrics  law  for  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

Public  interest  in  what  Grange  policies 
the  Harrisburg  session  may  adopt  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  from  the  very 
announcement  of  the  plan  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Grange  took  a  vigor¬ 
ous  stand  in  opposition,  and  its  voice  was 
emphatically  heard  at  Washington,  heart¬ 
ily  supported  by  nearly  the  entire  farm 
people  of  the  nation.  The  defeat  of  the 
Supreme  Court  project  proves  anew  that 
the  Grange  is  the  spokesman  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  America  ;  which  makes  the  coming 
Harrisburg  session  of  the  National 
Grange  the  outstanding  agricultural 
gathering  of  the  entire  year.  c.  M.  c. 

Farmer  Independence 

( From  Otsego  County  Grange  News) 

About  two  weeks  ago,  the  editor  of  this 
paper  was  privileged  to  converse  with  an 
enterprising  young  farmer.  This  young 
man  said,  “I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
I  can  have  something  to  say  about  my 
own  business.  I  drive  up  to  the  feed 
store,  put  on  a  load  of  feed,  I  take  the 
dealer's  weight  and  the  dealer's  price.  I 
drive  home  with  my  purchase  and  feed 
it  to  my  cows.  Wife  and  I  get  up  at 
4  :30  in  the  morning  to  milk  the  cows.  I 
drive  the  milk  to  the  creamery.  I  again 
accept  the  dealer's  price  and  weight.  My 
labor  and  cost  of  producing  this  life-sus¬ 
taining  commodity  have  no  consideration 
whatever.  I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  is  this 
the  American  freedom  and  citizenship  my 
forefathers  fought  and  died  to  estab¬ 
lish?" 

The  farmers  asked  for  a  raise  of  one 
cent  a  quart  for  milk  in  August,  to  cover 
cost  of  production.  The  dealers  offered 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  quart  raise  for 
milk  sold  in  the  lower  brackets,  and  the 
dealers  won,  as  usual.  The  farmer's  milk 
check  will  be  no  larger  for  all  this  dem¬ 
onstration.  It  then  follows,  as  the  day 
the  night,  that  the  August  price  is  a 
dealers’  price.  If  then,  this  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Rogers-Alien  milk  bill,  by  the  same 
token  the  Rogers  bill  is  a  dealers’  bill. 
Although  sponsored  by  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  it  is  a  dealers'  bill. 

The  natural  conclusion,  then,  in  the 
premises,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
words  “organization  and  “co-operation” 
in  the  farmers’  vocabulary  are  meaning¬ 
less  and  practically  obsolete,  and  in  their 
stead  the  farmer  is  the  creature  of  “ex¬ 
ploitation.” 

This  young  couple  are  farming  because 
of  love  for  the  business.  They  are  "Hon¬ 
est  to  God”  farmers  by  inheritance,  and 
take  pride  in  having  splendid  stock 
around  them,  but  these  conditions  are 
pretty  discouraging,  and  unless  something 
is  done,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they,  with  thousands  of  others  in  their 
class,  will  become  completely  discouraged, 
and  we  tremble  for  the  outcome.  Mr. 
Farmer,  better  think  it  over  and  then 
do  something  about  it. 


Value  of  Silage 

Can  you  give  me  some  idea  how  much 
good  corn  silage  is  worth  per  ton?  I 
sometimes  have  some  for  sale  arid  I  do 
not  know  how  much  to  charge.  F.  k. 

New  York. 

Corn  silage  of  good  quality  sells  at 
from  $7.50  to  $10  per  ton.  R.  w.  d. 


Skunks  Eat  Corn 

Skunks  eat  corn  to  a  most  devastating 
degree,  a  fact  known  and  complained  of 
by  anyone  who  raises  corn  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  They  strip  the  ears,  leaving 
scarcely  a  kernel.  w.  H.  0. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MOBILOIL  MILLIONS  OF  FARMERS  LEARNED  LAST  SUMMER 


KOI  Machinery  Profit-Eaters, Too! 


Mob ilo il  and Mobilgrease Save  on  Repairs, 
Upkeep,  Oil  —  Increase  Profits  Per  Acre! 

Mobiloil  kept  a  lot  of  hard-earned  cash 
in  the  bank  books  of  U.S.  farmers! 
Sounds  mighty  interesting,  doesn’t  it?  It’s  a 
fact!  Thousands  have  proved  it! 

Use  Mobiloil,  and  these  profit-eaters: 
more  oil,  costly  repairs,  mid -season  break¬ 
downs— won’t  plague  you,  either! 

This  oil  is  tough,  long-lasting.  And— of 
great  importance  to  you— it’s  never  the  cause 


of  sticky  valves,  gummed  rings,  hard  carbon  l 
Socony-Vacuum’sfamousClearosolProc- 
ess  makes  Mobiloil  that  way . . .  removes  im¬ 
purities  ordinary  motor  oils  have. 

You’ll  find  Mobiloil,  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil, 
Mobilgrease,  a  money-saving  combination. 
Get  them  today  from  your  dealer  or  agent! 
Socony -Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


SAVE  WITH  MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that  won’t  wash  out, 
/  /  squeeze  out  or  harden!  It  lasts  far  longer  than  ordinary 

I f  rre**/  greases — cuts  down  wear  and  operating  expenses. 


Mobiloil 


so  cony-vacuum 


MOBILOIL 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  MOTOR  OIL 


DELIVERY.’ 


Store  that  Silage! 

SAVE 

on  high-cost  grain 
This  Winter 

Write  today  for  prices  on  dependable 
Craine  Quality  W ood  Stave  Silos.  Your 
choice  of  famous  Crasco  or  Utility. 
Accurately  cut  staves. 

Easy-to-fit  door  sys¬ 
tem.  Whole  silo  goes 
up  quickly  and  gives 
you  a  fine  storage 
plant  that  lasts  for 
many  years. 

The  silo’s  right — the 
price  is  right — and 
we  can  fill  your  orders 
at  once.  .  .  So  write 
us  now. 

CRAINE,  INC.,  68  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  8  SILOS 


AND 


poultry 


V/ITH 


Germ* 

«e*.  E\c; 
Lice,  q  j  *  i  n  f 6  c  * 5 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

"FARM  SANITATION" 

Write  to  Desk  K-39-1  ,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Store*  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL ^1ls49 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  DELS  AW! 
Makes  lumber,  shin-  yfo  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 
gles,lath, ties, crates, feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 


boxes,  cases, 
all  forms 
lum - 


dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine.  •* 

Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 

0<1A  a#  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

829-M  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Anderson  Electric  Head  Milkers 

Pipe  Lino  and  Portable  Vacuum  Pulsators 
entirely  eliminated,  replaced 
with  very  small  110  volt 
motor.  Always  exactly  cor¬ 
rect  speed  and  timing. 
Improve  your  outfit  with 
electrio  head  units.  Dur¬ 
able,  fast,  simple  and  sani¬ 
tary.  You  must  be  satisfied  they  are 
the  best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Write 
ANDEllSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC..  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
"Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  over  20  Years” 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


luuiiiiQimiiiimuniiuuiiiiiiitiiiiniufiiiniiiinifinmniimiimiimiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiTnniimiiniQB 

Stitch  Up  a  Becoming  Fall 
Wardrobe  —  New  Pattern 
Book  Shows  You  How! 


Here's  your  chance  for  a  stunning  new  ward¬ 
robe!  Send  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Pat¬ 
tern  Book  now!  See  this  advance  guide  to 
"what’s  what”  in  latest  fashions  for  every  oc¬ 
casion — patterns  so  simple  that  any  home  dress¬ 
maker  can  stitch  them  up  with  ease!  Clothes 
for  all  the  family  .  .  .  specially  slenderizing 
styles  .  .  .  dainty  undies  .  .  .  afternoon  frocks 
.  .  .  party  finery!  Advice  on  the  newest  fabrics 
and  the  smartest  accessories  to  top  off  your 
costumes!  Flattery  for  the  school  girl,  busi¬ 
ness  girl,  and  home  girl!  Learn  how  to  put 
your  best  foot  forward  in  these  thrilling  new- 
season  models.  A  practical  hook — helpful  from 
cover  to  cover.  Order  your  copy  today.  Price 
of  this  hook  is  15c;  book  and  a  pattern  to¬ 
gether,  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Geared  to  the 
Dairyman's  Need 

It’s  so  easy  to  let  one’s 
enthusiasm  for  new 
friends  make  one  for¬ 
get  old,  tried  and  true 
friends.  .  .  .  That’s  just 
what  I’ve  been  doing 
with  our  Dairy  Feeds. 

For  three  years,  I’ve 
seen  CREAMATINE 
raise  the  butterfat  aver¬ 
age  of  herds  and  return 
increased  profits  to  the 
dairyman.  .  .  Knowing 
that  CREAMATINE 
is  the  only  feed  that  in¬ 
creases  butterfat  and 
sustains  the  increase  as 
long  as  it  is  fed,  I  just 
forgot  there  are  many 
dairymen  who’s  mar¬ 
keting  program  does 
not  require  more  but¬ 
terfat. 

It  was  a  good  dairyman,  who  had  been  using  Red  Brand  for  years,  who 
made  me  realize  Tioga  had  two  other  dairy  feeds— Red  Brand  24%  and 
E-Gee  20  %  —that  had  been  giving  the  dairymen  profitable  results  for  years. 

It  has  always  been  Tioga’s  policy  to  manufacture  the  kind  of  dairy  feeds 
best  suited  to  each  Dairyman’s  needs. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  insist  on  having  the  Tioga  feed  which  is 
geared  to  yowr  need  — I  know  you  won’t  regret  it. 

President 

TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.  •  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 


i  l-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds 


<M  MEET  ALL  DAIRYMEN’S  NEEDS  * 
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WHEN  THE 

®®^k"Market 
moves . . . 


One  of  the  problems  that  seldom  occurs  to  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  is  :  What  happens  to  the  milk  after  it  leaves  the  country 
receiving  station  ? 


It’s  a  long  story.  Right  now  it  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  Sheffield  customers  are  coming  home  from  vacations. 
Sheffield  Service  followed  many  of  these  people  to  mountains, 
ocean-side  homes  and  country  resorts.  Now 
Sheffield  Farms  must  follow  these  people  back 
to  the  city.  Otherwise  the  market  for  fluid  milk 
would  drop.  Sheffield  must  constantly  be  on  the 
look-out  for  customers  to  keep  milk  flowing  from 
farm  to  table. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  Mew  York  City: 
Grade  A  16c,  Grade  B  13c;  container  milk  at 
stores  10  to  12c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  34  to  34%c;  extra, 
92  score,  33Ac;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33  to 
33%c;  unsalted,  best,  35%c;  firsts,  34%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white.  37%  to  3S%e;  standard,  28  to 
29c;  brown,  fancy,  34  to  37c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fancy,  40c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1  Vi  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  oil 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  27c;  ducks, 
12  to  16c;  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  22c;  chickens,  15  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  28c;  ducks,  13  to  18c;  squabs,  lb., 
30  to  42c, 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $12.73  to  $14.25;  bulls,  $7.25;  cows, 
$4.50  to  $7.30;  calves.  $10.50  to  $13.50;  hogs, 
$12.25;  lambs,  $10  to  $11.83;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to 
60c.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  10  to  15c; 
Conn.,  qt.,  6  to  15c.  Cabbage,  white,  bag,  25 
to  50c.  Carrots,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Cauliflower, 
Catskill,  crate.  25c  to  $2.  Celery,  IV n.  N.  Y., 
crt.,  75c  to  $2.25.  Celery  knobs,  doz.,  $1.25. 
Corn,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  25c  to 
$1.25.  Eggplants,  bu.,  25  to  50c.  Kale,  bu.,  25 
to  50c.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.25.  Onions, 
Mass.,  yel.,  50-ib.  bag,  25  to  95c;  Canastota, 
yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.10.  l’arsley,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50.  Tarsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Peppers, 
bu.,  25e  to  $1.  White  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25. 
Sweet  potatoes,  En.  Shore,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.75. 
Radishes,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.  Spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2.25.  Squash,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.50.  Tomatoes, 
up-river,  lug  40c  to  $1,  carrier  75c  to  $1.50;  Al¬ 
bany,  2-3  bskt.,  40c;  Jersey,  bskt.  10  to  75c. 
Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Falawater  2%-in.  75e,  Coddling 
50  to  85c,  Opalescent  65c  to  $1,  Alexander  50  to 
90c,  Gravenstein  40  to  75c,  McIntosh  50c  to 
$2.25,  Wolf  River  30  to  90c;  Wealthy  35c  to 
$1.65,  Fall  Tippin  75c  to  $1.38,  Twenty-Ounce 
75c  to  $1.13,  Greening  50  to  $1.38.  Blackberries, 
River,  qt.,  12c.  Cantaloupes,  Del.-Md.,  crt., 
50c  to  $1.  Cherries,  River,  sour.  4-qt.  bskt,  35 
to  50c.  Crabapples,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 
Peaches,  Jersey,  %  bskt.  25  to  1.13,  bu.  50c  to 
$2,  crate  50c  to  $1.75;  J?a.,  bu.  50c  to  $2.25; 
River,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50,  *4  bskt.  25  to  75c; 
Del.-Md.,  bu.  50c  to  $1.75;  Va.,  bu.  65c  to 
$2.50;  W.  Va.,  bskt.  75c  to  $2.25.  Pears,  River, 
Seekel,  bskt.  $1  to  $1.75;  River.  Bartlett,  % 
bskt.,  75  to  90c.  Huckleberries,  Pa.,  qt.  10  to 
13c;  Quebec,  qt.,  25c:  M.  S.,  qt.  15  to  22c; 
State,  qt.,  16  to  17c;  Mass.,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  Me., 
qt.,  10  to  25c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  pt.  25  to 
35c,  pt.  18  to  30c.  Plums,  Pa.,  %  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  up-river,  *4  bskt.  $1  to  $1.25.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Cal.,  %  Pt->  5  to  10c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  Mo.  1  $19.  Mo.  2  $18,  No.  3  $16; 
clover  mixed  $22  to  $26. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  Mo.  2  red  $1.16%,  Mo.  2  hard  Winter 
$1.23%;  corn,  Mo.  2  yellow,  $1.17% ;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  41  Vic ;  rye,  89 % c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  46c;  eggs,  45  to  48c;  dressed  chickens, 
29  to  33c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  string  beans, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3e;  onions,  lb., 
5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples,  lb.,  8  to 
10c;  peaches,  8  to  10c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25 
to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  both  higher.  Home¬ 
grown  peaches  are  cheap,  because  of  a  big  crop. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  38  to  39c;  tubs,  37  to  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  36c;  country  rolls,  36  to  37c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  old, 
23  to  26c;  limburger,  22  to  26c.  Eggs,  firm; 
nearby  fancy,  29  to  38c;  grade  A,  32  to  35c; 
grade  B,  30  to  33c;  grade  G,  26  to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  19  to 
27c;  broilers,  28  t£>  30c;  fryers,  28  to  30c; 
roasters,  29  to  30c;  turkeys,  21  to  28c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls.  17  to  23c;  roosters,  14 
to  13c;  broilers,  24  to  26c;  ducks,  13  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Duch¬ 
ess,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  Red  Williams,  65c;  W.  Va., 
Duchess,  85c;  Gravenstein,  60  to  7oc ;  Sweet 
Bough,  Wealthy,  90c;  Early  McIntosh,  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $1.73  to  $2;  sweets,  Md„  bu., 
$1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$6.25;  medium,  $6.75:  red  kidney,  $7.50;  mar¬ 
row,  white  kidney,  $8.50;  Limas,  $9.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag.  75  to  80c;  Wash.,  Spanish, 
$1.65  to  $1.75:  green,  doz.  bchs.,  13  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blueberries,  crate,  $4.50 
to  $6;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25;  grapes, 
Cal.,  lug,  $1.40  to  $2;  lioueydews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.90  to"  $2;  peaches,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  plums,  %  bu.,  40  to  60c; 
watermelons,  33  to  60c. 

Maple  Syrup. — Mew,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.63;  old, 
$1.25;  qt..  45c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 
green,  50c  to  $1.25;  Limas.  $1  to  $1.25;  beets, 
bu.,  35  to  40c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  23  to  35c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18c;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to 
50c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  75c:  cauliflower,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  celery,  crate,  75c  to  $1.23;  corn, 
doz.,  12  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  endive,  2-doz.,  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  20c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
65c  to  $1.25;  peas.  Col.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
peppers,  bu.,  65e  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  squash,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  15  to  35c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  30  to  40c; 
turnips,  bu..  40  to  75c. 

Feeds.— Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $13; 
Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16:  straw,  $7  to  $8;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton.  $20.50;  standard  middlings, 
$20.50:  red-dog,  $30;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per¬ 
cent,  $30:  oil  meal,  32  percent,  $33.50;  gluten, 
$29.35;  hominy,  $35.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.47; 
table  cornmeal,  $3.05;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75; 
Alfalfa,  $18  to  $20;  Alsike,  $10;  clover,  $20  to 
$22.  C.  n.  B. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice,  160  to  220  lbs.  aver¬ 
aging  185  to  210  lbs.,  $12;  odd  lots,  150  to 
160  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.65;  trucked  ins,  170  to 
220  lbs.,  $11.65  to  $11.85;  packing  sows,  $10 
to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Good  and  choice  steers  and  yearlings, 
$14.50  to  $16.25;  one  load  1,150-lb.  steers. 
$17.25;  cows,  $6.25  to  $6.65;  low  cutter  and 
cutter  cows,  $4.35  to  $5.60;  medium  bulls 
around  $6.50;  plain  lightweights,  $5.25  to  $5.85. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice,  $12.50;  plain  and 
medium,  $8.50  to  $11. 

Sheep.- — Good  and  choice  ewes  and  wethers. 
$11  to  $11.25;  bucks,  $1  loss;  medium  and 
mixed  grades,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  throwouts,  $0 
down;  fat  ewes,  $4.50,  sparingly  $5. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  38%c;  eggs,  34  to  36c;  live  fowls.  24 
to  28c ;  _ chickens,  24  to  26c;  dressed  fowls,  25  to 
26c;  chickens,  27  to  30c;  ducks,  17c;  apples,  bu., 
60  to  85c;  string  beans,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage, 
50  lbs.,  35  to  45c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $5:  onions, 
50  lbs.,  75  to  90c;  peaches,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  pears, 
%  bu.,  65  to  75c;  tomatoes,  %  bu.,  23  to  50c; 
potatoes,  100  lbs..  SO  to  90c. 

PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 
Butter.  34%c;  eggs,  23c;  hens,  18  to  23c; 
ducks,  15  to  17c;  geese,  10  to  12c;  turkeys,  15 
to  20c:  apples,  bu.,  85c  to  $1;  peaches,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  string  beans, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  let¬ 
tuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  20  to  30c;  onions,  50  lbs., 
85c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.15  to  $1.35; 
hay,  $12  to  $16.50. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle. — Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $13  to  $14; 
good  to  choice,  $12  to  $13;  good,  1,300  to  1.400 
lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium  to  good.  1,200  to 
1.300  lbs..  $9  to  $10.25;  tidy,  1.050  to  1,150  lbs.. 
$10  to  $11;  fair.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.75;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $6  to  $7.25; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7.25;  common 
to  good  fat  cows.  $4  to  $7;  heifers,  700  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $7;  fresh  cows  and  springers, 
$25  to  $75. 

rrime  heavy  hogs,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $11.25  to  $11.75;  prime  medium  weights, 
$11.80  to  $12.15;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.50  to 
$11.75;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $11;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $7.50  to  $10.25;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  stags,  $5  to  $8. 

Sheep.  —  rrime  wethers.  $5  to  $3.25;  good 
mixed,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers.  $3.50  to  $4.25;  culls  and  common,  $2 
to  $3;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5.50  to  $11.50. 

Veal  calves,  $12  to  $13;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $5  to  $10. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  40  to  C5c; 
Gravensteins  and  Wealthys  75c  to  $1;  Del 
Welatliys  73c  to  $1;  Md.  M.  W.  Greenings  75 
to  80c,  bu. 

Beans. — Native  green  flat  50c  to  $1;  wax  50c 
to  $1;  Lima  $1.50  to  $2;  shell  $1.25  to  $1.75,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  bchs  50  to  75c,  bu. 

Blueberries. — Native  12  to  15c;  Me.  13  to  15c; 
N.  S.  16  to  20c.  qt. 

Cabbage.- — Native  18  heads  35  to  03c;  Danish 
75c  to  $1,  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  18  bchs.  50  to  73c;  cut  off 
$1  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  6  to  9  heads  13  to  50c; 
14  to  16  heads  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Celery. — Native  12  bchs.  75c  to  $1;  washed 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  %  crt.  N.  J.  rough  $1  to  $1.50, 
2-3  crt. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  75  to  85e;  Ind.  white 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  Cal.  Yal.  large  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
50  lbs. 

Peppers.— Native  hot  40  to  65c:  red  hot  $1.25; 
sweet  40  to  05e;  N.  J.  Bullnose  50  to  65c;  Bell 
60c,  bu. 

1’otatoes. — Native,  50  to  00c  60  lbs.  bag:  Cal. 
long  white  $3,  100  lbs.  N.  J.  $1.03  to  $1.10; 
Me.,  $1  to  $1.05,  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  25  to  50c,  bu. 

Uomaine. — Native  12  to  16  heads  40  to  60c,  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  50  to  85c,  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  outdoor  35  to  05e,  %  box; 
trellissed  50  to  75c,  23-lb.  bskt.;  Conn.,  16-qt. 
bskt.  25  to  40c. 

Turnips. — Native  yellow  50  to  60c,  bu.  R.  E. 
I.  Rutabaga  50  to  60c,  50-11).  sack. 

Butter.  —  Creamery  extras  33e;  firsts  32  to 
32%c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  42c, 
extras  35c;  white  37c,  extras  33c;  pullets  27c. 
Western  henneries  brown  specials  3Sc,  white 
33c,  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  native  fowls  24  to  23c, 
chickens  23  to  30e,  broilers  23  to  29c,  ducklings 
17c.  Live  native  fowls  19  to  22c,  broilers  22  to 
23c,  chickens  22  to  23c,  roosters  12  to  13c. 
Dressed  western  fowls  20%  to  27c,  chickens  29 
to  30c,  broilers  28  to  30c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9 
to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  50  to  70c  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  24c,  firsts 
23c,  fresh  extras  19%e,  first  18c.  Western  held 
extra  23 %e,  held  firsts  22%e,  fresh  extras  19c, 
firsts  18%c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  prices 
generally  unchanged. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  42c, 
clothing  35  to  37c,  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  44c, 

clothing  39  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43e, 

clothing  41  to  42c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1  to  $1.05, 
clothing  89  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  95  to  98c, 

clothing  87  to  89c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing  71  to  74c;  Terr.  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 
$1.03,  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing  97c 
to  $1,  clothing  93  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing  90 
to  92c,  clothing  87  to  90c;  %  blood,  combing  82 
to  84c,  clothing  82  to  85c. 

Mill  Feed. — Spring  bran  $25.50  to  $26,  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $25.50  to  $26;  middlings  $26  to  $29; 
cottonseed  meal  $38  to  $42;  linseed  meal  $40; 
Soy-bean  meal  $40  to  $41;  dried  brewers’  grain 
$25  to  $26.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $41.50,  ton. 

Ilay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $20  to  $21,  No.  2  $19 
to  $20,  No.  3  $15  to  $16;  Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  $20 
to  $22;  stock  hay  $14  to  $15;  red  clover  mixed 
$19  to  $21;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $23  to  $23.50; 
oat  straw  $13  to  $14,  ton.  Outs,  40  lbs.  46  to 
47c;  38  to  40  lbs.  44  to  45c;  36  to  38  lbs.  43  to 
44c:  oat  meal,  90  lbs.,  $2.75;  cut  and  ground 
$3.02. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  mostly 
25c  lower,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$10.75  to  $11.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  fairly  liberal,  market  on  all 
classes  improved  over  last  week;  25  to  50c 
higher,  demand  only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $0.25  to  $10.25; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.25. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  normal,  market  about 
steady  with  last  week;  few  selected  choice 
head  up  to  $125:  demand  rather  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $90  to  $115;  good,  $80  to  $90;  medium, 
$65  to  $80;  common,  $50  to  $65. 
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Beware  of  the  Bull  / 

I  recently  had  a  hair-raising  experience 
that  I  am  passing  on  with  a  hope  that  it 
will  help  someone  to  correct  a  like  situa¬ 
tion  and  possibly  save  a  life.  I  have  a 
Guernsey  bull,  19  months  old,  that  along 
with  all  other  stock  was  reared  a  pet.  I 
went  out  in  the  pasture  as  was  my  habit 
and  walked  up  to  him  to  pet  him  and  it 
required  but  a  few  moments  for  me  to 
realize  I  was  in  for  it.  He  tossed  me  up 
and  when  I  hit  earth  he  was  at  me  with 
a  vengeance.  Providentially  he  was  de¬ 
horned  as  a  calf  or  it  would  have  ended 
briefly.  As  it  was  he  butted  me  and  rooted 
me  up  hill  to  the  fence  about  25  feet 
distant.  Every  butt  and  root  proved  a 
boost  for  me  for  he  pushed  me  under  the  j 
fence  which  was  off  the  ground  about  10  ^ 
inches. 

When  I  staggered  to  my  feet  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  house  lie  pranced 
along  the  fence  showing  very  much  a 
desire  to  finish  the  job. 

I  have  learned  what  the  word  procras¬ 
tinate  means,  as  I  have  had  the  posts 
set  and  the  wire  on  the  ground  to  con¬ 
struct  a  corral  since  early  Spring,  but 
learning  it  almost  cost  me  my  life.  I  am 
approaching  my  70th  year.  He  is  under 
sentence  to  be  in  the  corral  for  life. 

If  he  was  “just  another  bull"  he  would 
be  in  bologna  ere  this  writing,  but  his 
sire  is  Brookwood's  Meteor,  owned  by 
Berea  College.'  This  sire’s  first  seven 
heifers  gave  an  average  of  over  3,000 
pounds  milk  and  ISO  pounds  butterfat 
over  their  dams,  so  if  he  should  be  able 
to  transmit  to  his  progeny  in  anything 
like  his  sire  he  would  prove  to  be  too 
valuable  for  bologna  just  now. 

We  had  life-giving  rains  August  21 
that  will  make  pastures  again  green  up, 
but  corn  and  tobacco  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  drought  and  some  wireworms. 

The  doping  of  iron  weeds  with  waste 
crank-case  oil  that  I  mentioned  last  Sum¬ 
mer  worked  fine.  We  got  most  all  on 
which  it  was  applied.  wm.  grote. 

Kentucky. 


Throwing  Versus  Laying 

Why  is  it  that  if  the  average  layman 
in  handling  cattle,  desires  to  have  a  cow, 
ox  or  other  bovine  lay  down  for  some  pur¬ 
pose,  he  resorts  to  throwing  them,  which 
racks  every  bone  in  their  bodies  and  often 
causes  permanent  injury,  instead  of  using 
a  little  common  sense  and  a  lot  less  en¬ 
ergy  on  his  part,  and  laying  the  animal 
down  without  the  least  sign  of  a  jar  or 
jolt? 

I  have  been  using  a  method  successful¬ 
ly  for  a  great  many  years,  which  will  lay 
the  animal  down  comfortably  and  natur¬ 
ally  without  the  least  injury  or  jar,  and 
it  never  fails.  Here  it  is : 

Take  a  half  inch  rope  about  40  feet 
long,  make  a  loop  in  one  end  using  a 
square  knot  so  it  won't  slip.  Put  the 
loop  over  the  animal's  head.  It  should 
fit  snugly  around  the  neck  close  to  the 
shoulders.  Now  with  the  knot  on  top  of 
the  neck,  run  the  rope  back  over  the 
shoulders  and  take  a  lialf-hitch  around 
the  body  close  behind  the  shoulders,  the 
half-liitcli  knot  should  be  on  top  of  the 
back,  next  run  the  rope  along  the  back 
and  take  another  half-hitch  around  the 
body  close  in  front  of  the  hips,  taking 
care  that  this  half-hitch  knot  is  also  on 
top  of  the  back. 

Now  if  we  have  followed  instructions, 
we  have  the  loop  around  the  neck  with 
the  knot  on  top,  passing  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  a  half-hitch  back  of  the  shoulders, 
along  the  back  to  the  hips,  where  another 
half-hitch  is  taken  around  the  body,  and 
all  the  knots  are  to  top  of  the  back. 

Next,  commencing  at  the  neck,  take  all 
the  slack  out  of  the  rope,  work  backward 
to  the  hips  until  the  rope  fits  snugly, 
making  sure  that  all  the  knots  are 
square  on  the  backone.  We  are  now 
ready  to  lay  the  animal  down.  Step 
squarely  behind  the  animal  and  take  hold 
of  the  rope  with  a  steady  pull,  never  jerk, 
just  pull  steady  and  the  animal’s  legs  will 
relax  and  it  will  settle  down  easily  and 
comfortably  without  the  least  sign  of  a 
jar  or  polt,  and  will  lie  there  quietly  as 
long  as  the  rope  is  kept  tight. 

I  have  been  usinj  this  method  for  a 
good  many  years  and  have  never  known 
it  to  fail  or  to  jar  or  injure  the  animal 
in  any  way.  I  have  used  it  many  times 
on  cows  that  were  heavy  with  calf  and 
there  never  was  the  least  injury  to  either 
the  cow  or  calf.  It  is  really  the  only 
humane  way  of  laying  an  animal  down 
and  one  by  which  any  man  can  lay  the 
wildest  animal  down  and  hold  it  there 
with  one  hand.  The  only  knack  there  is 
to  it,  is  to  make  certain  that  all  knots 
are  square  on  the  backbone  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  pull  the  rope. 

Maine.  L.  D.  chapman. 


Milling  Company 

(Trade  Name) 

of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Mich, 


Larrowe 


Division 


Ua*»i  HlUI»o"io  DETaOlT.K) 


You  get  more  milk  per  pound  of  feed  with  Larro. 
But  that’s  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  it’s  more 
economical.  IVlilk  production  is  heavier  and  more 
uniform  throughout  the  entire  lactation.  It  keeps 
cows  in  better  health.  They  have  stronger,  more  vig¬ 
orous  calves.  And  what’s  more — YOU  make  more 
money. 

Larro  Dairy  Feed  is  the  result  of  25  years  of  testing, 
experimenting,  and  improving  at  Larro  Research  Farm. 
Why  shouldn’t  you  have  the  benefit  of  all  this  work  in 
your  herd?  Put  your  cows  on  Larro  now  and  write 
for  our  suggestions  about  feeding. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  our  booklet  “Feeding  for  Profitable 
IVlilk  Production”,  and  give  you  all  the 
facts  about  the  Larro  feeding  plan. 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


(tetrachlorethylene  c.t.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP— ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS,oto. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stares  Sell  Parke-Davls  Products 


FREE 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  worm  livestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-1 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CALF 

IBJDOK 


A  veterinarian’s  secrets 
never  before  printed! 
Will  help  you  raise  healthy, 
deep-bodied  calves,  avoid 
scours,  cut  work  and  costs. 
Shows,  too,  why  Calf  Manna 
is  safer,  more  economical. 
It’s  free!  Write  today  to 
CARNATION  COMPANY, 
Dept.  Y  A.,Oconomowoc,Wis. 


FREE 


LAST  MINUTE 
SILO  ORDERS 

There’s  still  time  to  get  that 
silo  and  utilize  maximum  value  of 
your  com  crop.  Still  time  to  ADD 
another  Silo!  Grange  Silos  have 
EVERYTHING  you  need — plus  IM¬ 
MEDIATE  DELIVERY.  Telephone 
us  today. 


«| 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  comciuti  maw 


Grriige  Silo  C° 


POTATO 
DIGGER 

Gets  all  the  potatoes . 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  season 


Potatoes  frozen  in  ground  last  fall  could  have  been 
saved  by  the  Eureka.  Gets  potatoes  and  separates  whore 
otter  diggers  cannot.  Eureka  provides  more  agitation 
than  other  styles.  Special  construction  avoids  frequent 
breakage  and  lost  time.  High  clearance  over  shovel  pre¬ 
vents  weods  and  vines  bunching.  Several  Styles. 


Write  for 
catalog 


«  and  7  ft. 
■izei 


Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Box  1016,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TflK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 
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*§</£  quit  kidding. 
rvujSefy  pinout 
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Triple-Guarded 
Against  Rust  by 

^TLame- Sealed  Process 


fence  is  as  good  as  another,”  says 
a  Continental  user. 

There  is  a  difference!  Conti¬ 
nental  fence  is  made  of  full  copper¬ 
bearing  steel  wire  of  high  tensile 
strength  .  .  .  extra  non-kink  spring 
coils  in  line  wires  . . .  triple-guarded 
against  rust  and  guaranteed  :  s  g 
Flame-Sealed  for  longer  life.  Your 
Continental  dealer  will  show  you 
these  extra  features  and  extra  values. 
Write  for  new  book  on  farm  plan¬ 
ning  for  security.  Continental 
Steel  Corp.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


FENCE  SPLICER 

This  handy  tool  is  yours  for  the 
asking  if  you  mention  acreage 
of  your  farm  and  number  of 
livestock.  Address  Dept.  j-20 


FREE 


CONTINENTAL  FENCE 

83  STEEL  PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  AND  HOME 


Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 

ami  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  supply  farm  custom¬ 
ers  with  guaranteed  motor  and  tractor  oils,  cleansers, 
stock  and  poultry  remedies  in  big  demand  year  around 
Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at  start.  Protected 
route.  Company  is  leader  in  quatity.  Good  route  men 
earning  $30  to  $60  week.  Write — 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA.  Dept.  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc-i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Milk  Audit 

Agricultural  commissioner  Holton  y. 

Noyes  lias  been  convincing  in  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  purpose  to  conduct  the  audit  of 
milk  dealers’  and  milk  co-operatives’  books  “fairly 
and  without  discrimination  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  truth.”  The  Commissioner  is  a 
little  conservative  when  he  says  farmers  have  been 
receiving  3 %  to  4  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk  in  the 
last  three  years.  As  late  as  June  last,  farmers  have 
reported  less  than  214  cent  a  quart,  but  as  he  points 
out  milk  sold  “at  10  to  15  cents  a  quart  in  New 
York,”  creating  the  suspicion  that  the  “farmer  is 
under  paid,  the  consumer  over  charged,  and  the 
distributor  making  an  excess  profit.”  The  farmer 
“receiving  only  3%  cents  has  no  definite  way  of 
knowing  whether  his  product  sold  for  S,  9,  10  or  15 
cents.” 

Commissioner  Noyes  said :  “I  feel  that  there  will 
be  no  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  so-called  milk 
question  unless  once  and  for  all  the  true  facts  about 
this  spread  are  determined  and  made  public.” 

He  continued :  “After  we  have  completed  our 
audit  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  in  position  to  determine 
just  what  the  distribution  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
is  and  whether  the  farmer  is  receiving  his  just 
share.  Most  of  our  distributing  companies  operate 
under  fixed  business  practices  which  at  all  times 
safeguard  their  interests.  Unfortunately  our  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  have  a  similar  protection.  They  do  not 
even  know  in  most  cases  till  six  -weeks  after  they 
have  sold  their  product  what  price  they  will  get 
for  it.  And  then  their  price  is  determined,  not  by 
the  fluid  use  of  their  milk,  but  by  the  surplus  utili¬ 
zation.  It  is  against  this  surplus  return  that  much 
farmer  criticism  is  directed.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  learn  from  our  investigation  just  what  are  the 
true  facts  in  this  regard. 

“Control  of  the  dairy  industry  was  returned  to 
the  industry  this  Spring  by  the  State.  The  question 
of  spread  plagued  it  under  State  regulation.  It 
continues  to  plague  it  under  self-control.  With 
your  help  we  are  going  to  try  to  find  the  true  an- 
swer  through  this  audit.” 

At  the  audit  conference  the  Commissioner 
squelched  suggestions  that  the  books  of  dealers  op¬ 
posed  to  the  metropolitan  agencies  be  audited  first, 
that  the  large  co-operatives  be  exempt  from  the 
audit  and  that  the  audit  go  back  to  March  31,  with 
veiled  threats  of  eourt  action  to  forestall  audits 
prior  to  March  31,  1937.  E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca,  and 
Assemblyman  Howard  N.  Allen,  Pawling,  both  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill,  suggested  investiga¬ 
tion  first  of  milk  dealers  who  are  intimidating 
farmers  to  keep  them  from  joining  co-operatives 
under  the  Rogers-Alien  law.  To  this,  Mr.  Noyes 
said :  “We  can  do  a  little  detective  work  along  that 
line,  if  necessary,  without  using  this  money  which 
was  appropriated  for  auditing  books  of  dealers  and 
co-operatives.” 

To  an  effort  said  to  have  been  made  during  the 
executive  session  to  head  off  an  audit  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  books,  as  reported  in  the  Watertoivn 
Times,  Commissioner  Noyes  replied  : 

“The  law  says  audit  the  books  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives.” 


INTERESTING  results  from  persistent  cow-testing 
work  are  reported  by  Walter  F.  Hatch,  a  Medina 
County,  Ohio,  farmer.  He  keeps  a  herd  of  20  and 
in  six  years  of  test  work  has  increased  the  fat 
record  an  average  of  45  pounds  per  head  for  the 
herd. 

He  says  that  the  first  thing  is  to  know  how  good 
your  cows  are.  The  test  shows  that,  and  then  plans 
for  culling  and  the  use  of  better  sires  can  be 
developed. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  maintain  a  herd  in  which 
every  animal  will  take  prizes  in  a  show  ring.  When 
type  and  production  conflict  in  the  herd,  production 
is  given  preference.  Mr.  Hatch  says  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  herd  sires  that  will  improve  the 
production  of  daughters  from  dams  which  have  pro¬ 
duction  records  of  400  pounds  or  more.  He  has 
been  compelled  to  practice  inbreeding  in  his  herd 
and  finds  that  this  has  many  advantages  although  it 
requires  increased  attention  to  reject  animals  which 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  herd  standards.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  last  two  sires  used  in  the  Hatch  herd  are 
interesting.  The  first  of  the  bulls  had  12  daughters 
from  different  dams.  The  daughters’  records  aver¬ 
aged  433  pounds  of  fat  and  their  dams  produced  an 
average  of  385  pounds  of  fat  annually.  The  second 
bull  had  11  daughters  with  an  average  production 
record  of  483  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year.  The 
average  record  of  the  dams  of  the  11  was  433 
pounds.  The  records  have  to  be  studied  as  well  as 
onade,  in  order  to  know  what  conclusions  to  draw 
from  them. 

* 

READER  asks  how  to  handle  the  potato  seeds 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  little  balls  on 
the  tops. 

When  the  balls  are  ripe  so  that  the  seeds  are 
mature,  the  seeds  should  be  washed  out  from  the 
pulp  and  dried  as  in  the  case  of  tomato  seeds.  Then 
next  Spring  they  may  be  planted  either  in  open 
ground  or  in  boxes  in  the  house  as  tomatoes  are 
grown.  In  fact  their  culture  is  exactly  the  same  as 
for  tomatoes. 

Usually  the  tubers  from  these  seeds  will  be  small 
the  first  year,  about  like  marbles.  These  are  planted 
the  next  season  when  they  will  show  their  possible 
value  in  quality  and  growth.  This  is  how  new  va¬ 
rieties  are  had.  As  with  fruit  seedlings,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  improved  kinds  from  such  work  is  very  small. 

One  year  we  had  25  potato  ball  seedlings  growing 
in  the  garden.  All  but  one  made  the  ordinary  small 
growth  of  top  and  tuber.  That  one  had  tops  bigger 
than  any  of  the  potatoes  there  grown  from  tubers. 
And  the  yield  was  six  large  tubers  of  commercial 
size — from  that  little  seed  in  one  season.  But  they 
were  not  edible,  the  poorest,  watery,  soggy  speci¬ 
mens  we  ever  saw. 

* 

TATISTICS  available  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  show  that,  in  1936,  gasoline  taxes 
amounted  to  $691,420,000 ;  registration  fees  and  li¬ 
censes,  $359,7S9,000,  and  special  taxes  on  motor  car¬ 
riers,  $15,137,000. 

These  taxes  are  justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  for  the  building  and  up-keep  of  good  roads.  It 
is  too  handy  a  fund,  however,  for  politicians  to  let 
alone,  and  in  1936  about  one-third  of  this  money 
was  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

Thirteen  States  did  no  diversion  of  these  funds. 
They  are :  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sis,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
New  York  State  is  listed  as  having  put  $40,266,000 
of  this  tax  money  into  roads  and  streets,  and  used 
$59,790,000  for  non-highway  purposes.  It  is  not 
strange  that  there  are  so  many  poor  “back  roads.” 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Western  North  Carolina  we 
found  excellent  roads,  not  only  the  main  highways, 
but  the  back  country  dirt  roads.  The  gasoline  tax 
there  is  high  but  most  of  it  is  spent  on  the  roads, 
and  we  found  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  about 
the  matter.  The  tax  was  paid  willingly  because 
practically  all  of  it  went  where  it  belonged,  on  the 
roads.  ' 

* 

NUMBER  of  readers  have  asked  us  for  instruc¬ 
tions  for  electrifying  their  wire  fences  by  hitch¬ 
ing  the  regular  commercial  current  to  them. 

This  is  not  a  safe  plan.  The  transformers  sold  for 
this  purpose  should  be  used  or  an  expert  employed 
to  do  the  job.  Amateur  work  may  bring  dangerous 
or  even  fatal  results. 

Excellent  reports  come  regarding  the  use  of  these 
electrified  fences  hooked  up  properly.  There  is 
enough  current  to  repel  investigating  animals,  but 
not  sufficient  to  injure  them  or  humans.  The  old 
adage,  “don’t  monkey  with  the  buzz  saw,”  applies 
here. 


September  11,  1937 

READER  asks  why  judges  of  livestock  at  fairs 
and  shows  are  so  “uppish  and  crusty”  when 
one  tries  to  find  out  why  certain  placings  are  made. 

We  do  not  know  that  this  is  generally  true,  al¬ 
though  such  attitudes  are  noted  at  times.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  the  judge's  fault,  or  an  unduly  critical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  questioner. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  much  of  the  apparent 
mystery  to  the  average  observer  at  the  judging  ring 
might  well  be  cleared  up  by  these  judges  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  is  possible  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  us.  There  are  a  good  many 
cases  at  State  fairs  and  livestock  shows  where  men 
of  experience  and  quite  well  informed  otherwise 
were  unable  to  understand  why  some  of  the  placings 
were  made.  The  judge  resented  this  attitude,  and 
sometimes  by  his  words,  any  suggestion  that  his 
judgment  is  not  infallible.  Of  course  it  would  be 
easy  to  turn  livestock  judging  into  a  bear  garden 
like  a  sand-lot  ball  game  in  which  the  boys  all  want 
to  kill  the  umpire  at  frequent  intervals.  The  man 
who  is  to  judge,  if  he  is  competent,  undoubtedly  has 
reasons  which  he  cannot  well  explain  to  the  average 
onlooker.  However,  we  see  no  excuse  for  public 
exhibitions  of  judging  if  the  judge  sets  himself  on 
a  throne  so  high  that  he  cannot  listen  to  reasonable 
questions  at  the  right  time  or  practical  comments. 

A  few  months  ago  we  saw  the  judging  of  quite  a 
lot  of  livestock  at  an  eastern  exhibition  in  which 
the  judge  showed  an  interesting  spirit  of  trying  to 
explain  some  of  his  reasons  and  there  was  no  doubt 
what  he  said  and  did  raised  him  much  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  those  looking  on,  as  well  as  showing 
his  calibre  as  a  man  doing  the  best  he  could.  He 
was  no  amateur,  being  a  western  man  of  experience 
who  has  been  in  the  East  some  years  in  connection 
with  livestock  farming,  and  incidentally  judging 
where  he  is  asked  to  do  so. 

* 

T  WILL  soon  be  time  for  the  Fall  seeding  of 
grass.  How  it  turns  out  will  depend  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  seedbed  preparation.  In 
some  cases  half  of  the  viable  seed  will  grow ;  in 
others  not  a  quarter  makes  a  permanent  stand. 

A  grass  seed  shoot  is  as  tender  as  any  garden 
vegetable.  Anyone  who  cares  to  see  what  happens 
may  spade  up  a  square  yard  of  earth,  prepare  it  as 
for  ordinary  grass  seeding,  then  seed  and  cover  as  is 
usually  done.  For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  get 
down  close  to  this  plot  and  see  what  is  happening. 
Plenty  of  tragedy  will  be  noted  in  the  efforts  of 
seeds  to  grow  on  the  sides  of  lumps. 

Yes,  it  pays  to  make  a  better  seed  bed.  Harrow¬ 
ing  sufficiently  at  the  proper  time  will  do  it.  There 
will  be  a  better  stand  of  plants,  which  will  get  a 
far  better  roothold  and  ability  to  live  through 
Winter. 

* 

UTTER  production  in  July,  in  this  country, 
totaled  170,669,200  pounds.  As  usual,  Min¬ 
nesota  led  all  States,  with  more  than  29,000,000 
pounds.  Iowa,  with  21,224,000,  and  Wisconsin,  18,- 
888,000  were  the  only  States  anywhere  near,  all 
other  States  running  under  9,000,000  pounds. 

For  the  six  months  ending  with  July,  total  pro¬ 
duction  was  996.806, 800  pounds.  June  was  the 
heaviest  production  month.  The  others  in  order 
were:  May,  July,  April,  March,  January  and 
February. 


Brevities 

The  rain  certainly  does  make  the  pasture,  and  rowen 
in  meadows  jump. 

1  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  horse  business  is  still 
with  us — page  630. 

“Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within 
me,  bless  his  holy  name.” 

Socializing  the  Baby  ’  is  announced  as  the  subject 
of  a  radio  address.  Our  observation  is  that  a  healthy 
baby  is  well  able  to  let  society  know  of  his  existence 
without  outside  help. 

^  J™kc,ranberry  cl'op  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about 
04S,000  barrels,  or  100.000  more  than  last  year.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  the  largest  producer,  New  Jersey  next,  and 
the  other  States,  in  some  volume  are :  AViscousin, 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Melon  wilt,  a  highly  infectious  disease,  is  spread¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State.  The  organisms  are  believed  to 
remain  in  the  soil  two  years  at  least,  and  also  to  be 
carried  by  the  seed.  The  safeguard  is  seed  from  healthy 
plants  on  uninfected  soil. 

In  1930,  farm  mortgages  in  New  Jersey  amounted 
to  $oo,107 ,000 ;  by  1935,  the  total  had  declined  9.5  per¬ 
cent,  down  to  $49,880,000.  The  average  size  of  each 
mortgage  also  declined  9.5  percent  in  the  five-year 
period,  or  from  an  average  of  $4,275  to  $3,871. 

Japanese  beetles  in  the  North  have  now  completed 
their  eating  and  egg  laying,  so  that  damage  above 
ground  for  the  year  is  over.  Eggs  laid  during  July 
have  already  hatched  and  developed  into  grubs  which 
are  now  feeding  on  roots  and  soil.  These  will  be  the 
first  to  emerge  next  Summer.  Thus  in  their  various 
stages  they  are  an  all-the-yeur  pest. 
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The  Core  of  the  Milk  Abuse 

FRANK  DECKER,  Syracuse  lawyer  and  dairy¬ 
man,  is  going  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  powers  in  the  dairy  industry.  He  gets  his 
facts  from  United  States  official  documents.  lie  has 
assembled  the  pertinent  facts  in  the  documents  for 
legislators  and  official  executives,  national  and 
State.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  U.  S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  he  has  included  the  following  excerpts  from 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reports,  as  the  basis  of 
an  able  and  convincing  appeal  for  action  against  the 
dairy  monopoly  which  is  shown  to  exist.  He  says: 

“According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  re¬ 
port  on  the  New  York  milk  shed  the  milk  price  for 
condensery  milk  at  least  is  found  to  be  now  fixed 
weekly  by  unethical  and  monopolistic  practices  on 
the  Plymouth,  Wis.,  Exchange.  See  House  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  94,  75th  Congress,  1st  Session,  bottom  of 
Page  5  and  top  of  Page  0,  viz : 

“Prices  for  milk  used  in  the  production  of  evaporated 
milk,  commonly  known  as  condensery  prices,  are  com¬ 
puted  by  the  use  of  an  arbitrary  formula  based  on  the 
current  price  of  92-score  butter  on  the  Chicago  market 
in  combination  with  the  current  weekly  price  of  ‘Twins’ 
cheese  quoted  by  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange.  It 
is  found  that  the  price  of  ‘Twins’  cheese  is  determined 
at  a  15-minute  meeting  each  week  at  Plymouth.  Wis., 
at  which  a  small  quantity  of  ‘Twins’  cheese  is  sold,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  demand  therefore,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  for  the  following 
week.  These  meetings  are  attended  by  representatives 
of  a  few  large  dairy  and  meat-packing  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  fixing  the' price  of  bulk  cheese  for  processing 
and  producing  various  brands  of  cheese.  No  farmers 
or  producers  of  bulk  cheese  are  represented  on  the  ex¬ 
change.  It  is  doubted  that  such  transactions  reflect 
results  of  bona  fide  purchase  and  sales  dealings  on  a 
competitive  market.” 

“And  I  am  advised  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  that  this  is  not  all ;  that 
their  final  report  is  not  yet  made  or  ordered. 

“On  Page  8  of  their  report,  House  Document  No. 
94,  under  ‘Tendency  Toward  Monopoly,’  the  Com¬ 
mission  further  finds : 

“In  the  areas  investigated,  the  large  dealer  com¬ 
panies  have  been  able  to  substantially  lessen  competi¬ 
tion  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principal  independent 
distributors.” 

“And  on  Page  12  under  the  title  ‘New  Y'ork  Milk 
Shed,’ 

“.  .  .  .  Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc . Evidence  disclosed  by  the  investigation  indi¬ 

cated  that  the  association  is  dominated  by  its  one  cus¬ 
tomer — Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  distributing  milk 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.” 

“Further,  in  the  Commission's  report.  House  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  94,  of  the  same  Congress,  same  session, 
instances  are  cited  showing  unfair  practices  of  large 
milk  companies  apparently  working  in  unison  to  re¬ 
duce  price  to  producers,  transfer  plants  among  the 
large  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  to  come  un¬ 
der  the  Interstate  Commerce  Rule  and  defeat  State 
laws,  thereby  depressing  price  to  producers,  ques¬ 
tionable  bookkeeping  as  to  classes  in  which  milk  is 
used  governing  the  price  paid  producers,  rebates, 
special  discounts  on  purchases,  price  control  of  dairy 
products  to  consumers,  resale  price  maintenance  and 
generally  unfair  and  monopolistic  practices  affect¬ 
ing  both  producer  and  consumer  disadvantageously. 

“As  dairymen  we  know  the  remedy  for  prices  paid 
for  milk  lies  in  having  a  voice  in  fixing  price.  As 
to  this  the  Commission  recommends  in  House  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  94,  viz : 

“However,  milk  producers’  co-operative  assonsiations 
should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  dairy  farmer 
members.” 

“.  .  .  .  it  is  recommended  that  co-operative  marketing 
associations  be  prepared  to  make  arrangements  to  lease 
or  acquire  and  operate  such  plants  and  equipment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  process  and  handle  all  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  otherwise.” 

“The  classified  use  plan  of  determining  net  blended 
price  to  producers  should  not  be  used  except  where 
thorough  and  complete  audits  of  distributors’  books 
are  made  either  by  representatives  of  producers  or  by 
an  independent  accounting  agency  .  .  .  .” 

“Methods  of  acquiring  competing  companies  have 
sometimes  been  such  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  violated 
the  anti-trust  laws.  This  is  especially  true  where  as¬ 
sets  were  acquire  originally  or  where  capital  stock  was 
acquired  and  used  to  complete  a  transfer  of  the  assets 
of  the  acquiring  company  before  corrective  action 
could  be  taken  under  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.” 

“The  reports  also  disclose  trade  practices  which  may 
amount  to  unfair  methods  of  competition.  However, 
such  practices  usually  occurred  in  local  transactions 
and,  although  in  some  instances  they  may  have  affected 
inter-state  commerce,  probably  do  not  constitute  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.” 

“.  .  .  .  conditions  existing  in  the  milk  industry  like 
those  in  other  industries  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
amending  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  along  the  lines 
heretofore  recommended  by  the  Commission.” 

“Again,  on  Page  31  of  House  Document  No.  94, 
under  ‘Conclusions  and  Recommendations,’  the  Com¬ 
mission  finds : 

“Large  dairy-products  concerns  ....  (use  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  facilities)  to  depress  prices  paid  to  producers 
for  milk.  Such  practices  are  detrimental  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  dairy  farmers  and  are  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  consuming  public.” 
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“And  in  conclusion  of  their  report  the  Commis¬ 
sion  says : 

“The  Federal  authority  should  also  be  directed  to 
intensively  study  the  problems  and  observe  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  dairy  industry  and  to  report  any  violations 
of  law  to  an  appropriate  tribunal.” 

“By  direction  of  the  Commission,  W.  A.  Ayres,  Chair, 
man,  January  4.  1937. 

These  quotations  by  no  means  exhaust  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Federal  Trade  reports.  They  scarcely 
touch  the  information  of  local  manipulations  within 
the  State  of  New  York  or  other  States.  But  they  do 
show  that  in  transactions  affecting  inter-state  trade, 
the  price  of  cheese  and  butter  and  condensed  milk 
are  fixed  jointly  by  the  big  concerns  that  buy  them 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit.  Then  these  fixed  prices 
for  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  are  used  in  a 
formula  to  fix  the  price  of  fluid  milk  and  cream.  It 
shows  how  well  classification  prices  fit  into  the 
monopoly  scheme.  It  keeps  the  fluid  price  high  to 
the  consumer  and  the  so-called  “surplus”  low,  and 
when  the  consumer  reduces  her  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  and  substitutes  condensed  milk,  the  monopoly 
makes  more  profit  on  the  surplus  than  on  the  fluid 
milk. 

There  can  be  no  fair  deal  for  milk  producers  until 
after  the  break-up  of  this  rich  monopoly.  Mr. 
Decker  is  doing  a  great  service  in  going  for  relief 
for  the  dairy  farmer  straight  to  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington. 


Northern  Country  Milk 

ON  AUGUST  30  the  Sheffield  Condensed  Milk 
Company  expressed  its  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  Northern  New  York  producers.  At  the 
same  time  it  offered  to  pay  patrons  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Franklin  and  Clinton  County  plants  .$2  net 
per  cwt.  for  3.5-percent  milk  for  September  milk  if 
those  patrons  took  the  necessary  steps  in  good  faith 
to  become  legally  incorporated  before  September  30 ; 
otherwise  the  price  to  be  .$1.90.  This  proposition 
was  rejected. 

Negotiations  have  been  opened  between  the  Shef¬ 
field  Company  and  the  patrons  on  strike  in  Oswego 
County.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Holton  Y. 
Noyes  offered  his  services  to  negotiate  terms  be¬ 
tween  the  producers  and  the  Sheffield  Company.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  August  31  but  as  our  forms 
close  no  adjustments  have  been  reported  in  either 
of  these  Northern  New  York  areas.  Farmers  are 
continuing  to  deliver  their  milk  to  the  butter  and 
cheese  factories. 

Archie  Wright  and  his  staff  of  leaders  have  led 
the  farmers  in  a  way  to  win  the  favorable  commen¬ 
dation  of  Agricultural  Commissioner  Noyes  and  of 
the  press  and  public  generally.  The  leaders  of  the 
organization  have  picketed  the  Sheffield  plants  to 
persuade  the  farmers  to  deliver  their  milk  elsewhere 
but  there  has  been  no  violence  and  no  disturbance. 
The  affairs  were  conducted  in  an  orderly  way. 

This  has  not  been  a  strike  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term.  Farmers  made  their  price  and  their  terms 
and,  because  the  regular  buyer  would  not  accept  the 
terms,  the  farmers  quietly  and  orderly  disposed  of 
their  milk  elsewhere.  The  dealers  do  not  deliver  a 
quart  of  milk  to  the  consumer  who  refuses  to  pay 
the  price  they  fix  for  a  quart  of  milk  and  Northern 
New  York  farmers  are  simply  following  the  general 
business  practice. 


Milk  Prices  for  September 

THE  Rogers-Alien  set-up  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  September : 

Under  the  classified  price  plan :  Fluid  milk  $2.35 
per  cwt.  For  other  classes,  the  formula  previously 
used. 

Where  dealers  operate  country  plants  or  take  the 
entire  output  of  the  country  plants,  a  flat  price  of 
$2.20  per  cwt. 

For  dealers  buying  definite  fixed  shipments  of 
fluid  milk,  $2.25  per  cwt. 

These  prices  are  for  3.5-percent  milk  in  the  201- 
210-mile  zone  with  the  usual  differentials;  charges 
for  handling  milk  in  the  plants  and  transportation 
costs  to  be  deducted. 

The  price  for  September,  1930,  was  $2.70  for  fluid 
milk  and  $2.05  for  milk  used  for  making  fluid  cream. 

The  price  of  milk  to  consumers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  market  has  again  been  increased  lc  a 
quart,  retail  prices  now  being  13c  a  quart  for  Grade 
B  and  10c  a  quart  for  Grade  A.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  is  4c  for  the  farmer  and  9c  for  the  dealer.  When 
it  comes  out  of  the  blended  price  mill,  the  farmer’s 
share  will  be  still  less.  The  monopoly  is  cashing  in 
on  the  cost  of  the  Rogers-Alien  law. 


He  Voted  Against  the  Farmer 

N  UP-STATE  paper  reports  a  speech  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Irving  M.  Ives,  of  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  as  follows : 

“Before  assailing  tlie  McElroy-Young  Bill  as  ‘un¬ 
sound’  and  ‘impossible,’  Mr.  Ives  conceded,  ‘I  will  say 
this  much  for  the  McElroy-Young  Bill.  It  was  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  full  co-operation 
among  the  producers  and  the  distributors  of  milk.’ 

“He  then  went  on  to  declare  that  in  content  the  hill 
is  ‘not  only  unworkable  and  unsound,  but  absolutely 
impossible.’  ” 

Mr.  Ives  implies  that  the  authors  of  the  McElroy- 
Young  Bill  had  been  asleep  for  65  years  up  to  the 
time  they  wrote  the  bill.  During  those  three-score 
years  and  five,  the  dealers  fixed  their  own  price 
for  milk,  excepting  for  two  brief  periods.  In  the 
matter  of  price  they  never  indulged  in  “full  co¬ 
operation  with  producers.” 

There  was  no  misapprehension  about  this  bill,  nor 
about  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill,  that  Assemblyman  Ives 
helped  promote.  The  McElroy-Young  Bill  expressed 
the  sentiments  and  interests  of  dairy  farmers.  It 
was  a  farm  bill.  The  Rogers-Alien  Bill  expressed 
the  sentiments  and  interests  of  dealers.  It  was 
strictly  a  dealers’  bill. 

The  final  paragraph  in  Mr.  Ives’  statement  merely 
expresses  his  sentiment  or  other  emotion.  The  bill 
was  intended  to  restore  to  farmers  the  power  and 
authority  to  set  a  price  on  their  own  milk.  Mr. 
Ives  was  invited  to  suggest  changes  in  it  or  to 
replace  it  with  a  better  bill,  provided  only  that  the 
principle  be  preserved  and  dairymen  safeguarded. 
Many  farmers  of  his  county  indorsed  it  and  worked 
for  it. 

Farmers’  votes  sent  Mr.  Ives  to  the  Assembly.  He 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  farmers’  bill  or 
for  a  dealers’  bill. 

This  is  no  time  to  mince  words.  Mr.  Ives  voted 
against  the  dairy  farmer. 


Lightning  Burns  Barn 

LARGE  three-story  barn,  owned  and  occupied 
by  Carl  Bondzin,  near  here,  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  August  21  and  completely  destroyed,  to¬ 
gether  with  100  tons  of  hay  and  farm  tools.  The 
silo  and  up-to-date  milk  cooler  were  also  lost.  A 
team  of  horses  and  several  head  of  young  stock  in 
the  barn  were  saved.  The  cows  were  in  the  pasture. 

There  was  some  small  insurance  on  the  barn,  but 
none  on  the  silo,  milk-house  or  contents. 

Mr.  Bondzin’s  loss  is  heavy.  His  oldest  son  lost 
his  right  hand  in  a  cutter  accident  a  short  time  ago. 
His  creditors  are  willing  to  help  him  rebuild,  but 
lie  is  not  in  a  position  to  replace  his  hay  and  farm 
implements. 

It  would  be  a  noble  thing  if  farmers  would  chip 
in  a  little  to  help  him  buy  hay  and  farm  tools.  Some 
nearby  might  donate  a  load  of  hay.  It  would  be  a 
worthy  act  if  you  would  publish  this  suggestion  and 
forward  to  him  any  contributions  farmers  may  send 
.V  OU  to  help  him  over  this  heart-breaking  experience. 

Wells  Bridge,  N.  Y.  a  neighbor. 

[We  assume  the  responsibility.  The  fund  has 
been  started  with  a  $25  donation. — Eds.] 


An  Experience  in  Dairying 

A  few  years  ago  we  drove  through  the  country ;  farm 
buildings  looked  good,  farms  looked  good,  the  farmer 
was  earning  and  receiving  a  living  wage  and  putting  a 
little  by  for  his  last  years,  perhaps  working  a  little 
extra  hard  for  a  few  years  of  enjoyment.  Milk,  for 
instance,  sold  for  an  average  of  12  cents  a  quart  and 
the  farmer  received  six  or  seven  cents  a  quart.  Since 
then  the  distributor  has  had  to  pasteurize  and  put  in 
better  equipment,  the  farmer  has  had  to  concrete,  ven¬ 
tilate,  test  and  re-establish  his  herd. 

Two  years  ago,  foolishly  but  because  of  my  interest 
in  farming,  I  purchased  a  general  dairy  farm.  The  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  farm,  improvements,  stock,  tools  and 
equipment  constitute  $12,000.  Last  year  the  cows  did 
not  produce  enough  income  to  pay  for  the  hay,  feed  and 
material  consumed  by  them,  leaving  out  entirely  the 
value  of  the  labor  to  produce  this,  because  the  milk 
sold  for  a  little  over  two  cents  a  quart.  Besides  the 
cost  of  producing  the  milk,  interest  on  the  investment 
and  something  for  depreciation  should  be  added.  Six 
cents  a  quart  would  just  about  cover  this. 

A  distributor  in  a  nearby  city  has  an  investment  of 
about  the  same  as  mine,  about  $12,000.  He  was  deal¬ 
ing  in  milk,  the  same  commodity  as  I.  He  worked  at 
his  plant  at  desk  work,  planning  his  business  the  same 
as  I  have  to  do.  He  worked  a  few  hours  each  day  for 
about  eight  months  at  this  work.  Then  he  went  to 
I  lorida.  He  has  no  other  income  of  any  significance 
than  from  his  business.  While  he  was  spending  a  few 
hours  a  day  planning  and  arranging  his  business,  I 
was  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  planning  and  arrang¬ 
ing  crops,  the  dairy  herd  and  my  work.  The  other 
working  hours  of  the  day  he  was  playing  and  I  was 
working  at  manual  labor  or  paying  to  have  it  done  from 
money  which  did  not  come  out  of  the  farm. 

This  milk  distributor  is  a  fine  man,  entitled  to  go  to 
Florida  perhaps.  This  milk  producer  could  be  classed 
the  same  way  The  distributor  realizes  about  nine 
cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  he  handles.  The  producer 
realizes  about  two  to  three  cents.  If  the  producer  was 
paid  nine  cents  also,  then  he  too  could  go  to  Florida. 

Perhaps  a  milk  investigating  committee  can  explain 
this  away  but  it  has  been  my  experience  h.  k.  m. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


In  the  southeast  part  of  Putnam 
County,  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  hunt¬ 
ing:  territory  where  the  Star  Ridge  and 
Golden's  Bridge  pack  follow  the  hunt,  is 
Madrey  Farm,  the  750,-acre  tract"  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dreyfus  of  Brewster, 
X.  Y.  The  farm  was  the  original  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Daniel  Drew,  partner  of 
John  Jacob  Astor. 

While  Mr.  Dreyfus  is  an  internation¬ 
ally  known  leader  in  the  publishing  and 
theatrical  world,  with  large  holdings  in 
England,  much  of  interest  to  the  live¬ 
stock  world  is  developing  at  Madrey 
Fainn  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
livestock  breeding  institutions  in  the 
country. 

To  Mrs.  Dreyfus  belongs  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  few  women  in 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  developing  of  purebred  Perclieron 
draft  horses.  In  the  few  years  that  she 
lias  been  active  in  this  business,  she  has 
grown  rapidly  in  her  knowledge  of  the 
breed  and  will  undoubtedly  make  some  of 
t  he  more  seasoned  horsemen  look  wrell  to 
their  laurels  in  the  future.  She  is  not 
only  a  keen  observer  of  horses,  but  she 
reads  all  the  material  on  horses  that  she 
can  find.  One  of  the  special  features  she 
lias  added  to  her  barn  is  a  mud  stall 
where  the  horses  are  kept  for  a  part  of 
each  day  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  the 
concrete  floors  and  to  prevent  unsound¬ 
nesses  in  the  feet.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  Mrs.  Dreyfus  at  the  barns  late  in 
the  evening  supervising  the  care  of  these 
horses. 

At  Madrey  Farm.  Mrs.  Dreyfus  has 
assembled  some  of  the  choicest  blood-lines 
of  the  Pei-cheron  breed,  and  the  selections 
have  been  made  by  her,  personally.  Car¬ 
not  blood  predominates  in  this  herd  for  she 
has  made  a  special  effort  to  obtain  direct 
descendants  of  this  famous  $40,000  sire. 
Carnot  is  the  stallion  which  holds  the 
record  in  Perclieron  history  as  the  win¬ 
ner  of  more  Get-of-Sire  classes  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  livestock  Show  than  any 
other  sire  of  the  breed.  Between  1912 
and  1921  inclusive,  he  was  never  de¬ 
feated  in  this  class  at  Chicago.  He  was 
imported  from  France  in  1909,  after  win¬ 
ning  Grand  Championship  honors  at  the 
Paris  (France)  show.  That  same  year 
he  won  the  purple  ribbon  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show,  the  New  York 
Horse  Show  and  at  the  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  State  Fairs.  In  1910  he 
was  retired  to  stud  duty  at  Gregory 
Farm,  White  Hall,  Ill.,  owned  by  the 
late  W.  S.  Corsa,  and  in  1915  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  this  horse  was  sold  for  $20,000 


P  ercherons 

to  R.  G.  Leeds  of  Richmond,  Ind.  Several 
daughters  of  Carnot  are  now  in  the 
Madrey  herd  and  a  direct  son  of  this 
stallion  is  in  use  in  the  stud. 

Two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Dreyfus  visited 
the  International  Livestock  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
buying  Pereherons.  and  before  she  left 
the  show  had  bought  a  stallion  arid  three 
mares.  The  stallion  Ivonbeilcar  20473S 
was  purchased  to  head  this  stud  and  is 
sired  by  that  noted  western  sire,  Kon- 
earealyps,  whose  sons  are  now  being 
used  in  over  40  purebred  Perclieron  herds 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
mares  came  from  the  exhibit  of  George 
Dix  &  Son  of  Delaware.  Ohio,  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  filly  foal,  a  yearling,  and  a  five- 
year-old,  all  daughters  of  Don  Degas, 
twice  an  International  Grand  Champion, 
and  a  grandson  of  Carnot. 

The  next  Spring,  Mrs.  Dreyfus  attend¬ 
ed  the  sale  of  the  W.  S.  Corsa  Estate 
where  buyers  had  the  last  chance  to  pur¬ 
chase  Carnot  breeding  from  the  original 
stud  of  that  famous  old  sire.  She  pur¬ 
chased  Carnona  VI  168S93,  a  daughter 
of  Carnot  and  a  full  sister  to  Carnona  V 
1582S5.  the  mare  which  was  recently 
voted  the  ideal  type  Perclieron  mare  in  a 
nationwide  poll  of  animal  husbandmen, 
breeders  and  grooms.  At  the  same  time 
she  bought  Rena  Carnot  1S7030,  also  a 
daughter  of  Carnot.  Returning  to  New 
York,  she  stopped  at  the  farm  of  R.  G. 
Leeds  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  to  whom  the 
half  interest  in  Carnot  was  sold.  Here 
she  selected  the  mare  Hope  216519,  by 
Carnot,  and  the  stallion  Carleeds  170410, 
one  of  the  few  surviving  sons  of  this 
noted  sire.  Carfait  174912,  conceded  to 
be  one  of  Carnot's  greatest  daughters, 
has  also  been  added  to  this  herd. 

This  Summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dreyfus 
had  planned  on  going  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  an  additional  herd  sire. 
Then  they  heard  of  Locarno  222335 
(202915),  imported  in  1936  by  Archie 
Robison  of  Pekin,  Ill.,  and  a  deal  was 
consummated  which  brought  the  stallion 
to  Madrey  Farm.  A  glance  at  the  stal¬ 
lion's  show  record  the  first  year  he  was 
in  this  country,  proves  him  to  be  a  splen¬ 
did  prospect  for  the  Dreyfus  show  string 
and  he  is  hailed  as  a  keen  contender  for 
top  prizes  in  1937.  At  the  1936  Illinois 
State  Fair  at  Springfield.  Locarno  topped 
the  three-year-old  class  and  was  made  the 
reserve  grand  champion  of  the  show.  At 


on  Display 

the  National  Percheron  Show  held  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  connection  with  the  1936  Ohio 
State  Fair,  this  stallion  placed  second  in 
a  class  of  14  three-year-olds  and  re¬ 
peated  this  performance  at  the  1936  Chi¬ 
cago  International'  Livestock  Exposition. 
He  is  a  four-year-old  gray  son  of  Etalon, 
the  most  popular  sire  in  France  today. 
Locarno's  dam,  Genesee,  was  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  Paris  and  14  times 
first  in  her  class  at  the  Paris  and  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou  shows.  This  eight-year-old 
mare  has  heen  imported  by  Mrs.  Drey¬ 
fus  and  will  be  on  display  with  the  rest 
of  the  Madrey  show  string  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Perclieron  Show  to  be  held  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  October  9-16. 

Madrey  Farm  Pereherons  made  a  most 
spectacular  record  on  the  show  circuit 
last  year.  At  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  held  at  Springfield,  these  Perche- 
rons  fairly  ran  away  with  top  prizes. 
Ivonbeilcar,  the  six-year-old  herd  sire, 
was  the  Grand  Champion  of  the  show. 
A  granddaughter  of  Carnot,  Carnona 
IY's  Hope,  was  the  Grand  Champion  fe¬ 
male  and  Priscilla  Degas,  sired  by  Don 
Degas,  was  the  junior  champion.  At  the 
New  York  State  Fair  Ivonbeilcar  was  the 
Reserve  Senior  Champion  Stallion  and 
Carnona  IY’s  Hope  was  the  Reserve  Sen¬ 
ior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the 
mare  division.  Priscilla  Degas  again 
topped  her  class  and  went  on  to  Junior 
Championship.  At  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair  the  Dreyfus  show  string  equalled 
its  winnings  at  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition. 

In  addition  to  its  Pereherons,  Madrey 
Farm  had  a  herd  of  some  40  Guernseys 
sired  by  Ward  Acres  Bright  172379,  lie 
by  Langwater  Africander. 

Myron  Fuerst,  a  Perclieron  breeder  at 
Pine  Plains,  AT.  Y.,  is  one  of  several  men 
who  imported  Pereherons  from  France 
this  year.  He  went  to  The  Perehe,  the 
native  home  of  the  Percheron,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  brood  mares  for 
himself  and  several  other  eastern  breed¬ 
ers.  He  returned  with  eight  head ;  one 
for  E.  A.  Nieodemns  of  Waynesboro.  Pa. ; 
a  stallion  colt  for  Walter  Johnson,  for¬ 
mer  baseball  pitcher  for  the  Senators,  at 
Germantown,  Md.,  and  six  mares  for 
himself.  Three  of  these  are  descendants 
of  the  famous  French  stallion,  Quaduc. 

Mr.  Fhierst  has  for  Iris  herd  sire,  Mid- 
dlemarch  Vincy  20S620,  a  dark  gray  five- 
year-old  son  of  the  imported  Middlemarch 


Montacalm,  and  out  of  a  granddaughter 
of  Carnot.  This  stallion  was  the  Junior 
and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  the 
Harrisburg  Show  in  1934. 


Feeding  Sows  and  Pigs 

I  have  plenty  of  oats.  Wliat  should 
I  buy  to  put  with  them  in  minerals,  pro¬ 
tein  and  fat  to  make  a  desirable  ration 
for  brood  sows  and  growing  pigs?  I  shall 
have  my  own  corn  later  and  wish  to  hog 
down.  What  should  I  use  with  the  corn? 

New  York.  h.  r.  s. 

For  brood  sows  and  growing  pigs  oats 
is  one  of  the  best  rations  but  is  not  as 
good  a  fattening  ration  as  corn.  When 
used  for  pigs  and  brood  sows  it  will  be 
of  benefit  during  the  Winter  to  feed  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  best  quality,  in  racks.  It  is 
also  of  benefit  to  make  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  ground 
limestone,  steamed  bonemeal  and  iodized 
stock  salt.  Add  10  pounds  of  the  min¬ 
eral  mixture  to  each  100  pounds  of  dry 
grain  fed.  Keep  the  mineral  mixture 
available  at  all  times. 

In  hogging  down  corn  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  some  protein  to  supplement  the 
ration.  One  of  the  best  mixtures  is : 
Fish-meal,  800  pounds;  Alfalfa,  ground, 
200  pounds;  linseed  meal.  100  pounds. 
This  may  be  hand  or  self-fed  so  as  to 
form  about  one-tenth  of  the  grain  ration, 
it  will  also  be  of  benefit  if  fed  with  the 
oats  at  about  one  to  twelve.  r.  w  .d. 


Buying  Feeder  Cattle 

I  live  about  165  miles  west  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  cattle  are  very  scarce  and 
high  around  here,  that  is  good  stock.  I 
have  been  advised  to  buy  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market.  Will  it  take  a  year  for 
them  to  get  used  to  the  climate  here? 
Would  I  run  the  chance  of  getting  dis¬ 
eased  cattle?  Could  I  trust  a  shipper 
to  select  and  ship  two  carloads  to  my  sta¬ 
tion?  L.  s. 

The  Chicago  market  is  a  good  place  to 
buy  cattle  to  be  used  as  stockers  or 
feeders.  Desirable  heifers  of  the  beef 
breeds  can  also  be  purchased.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  very  desirable  breeding  cows 
either  beef  or  dairy  could  be  so  pur¬ 
chased.  It  would  not  take  them  very 
long  to  become  acclimated. 

You  may  have  the  cattle  tested  and 
vaccinated  if  you  so  desire.  There  are 
many  reliable  livestock  commission  com¬ 
panies  operating,  at  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards.  You  may  obtain  a  list  of  these  by 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  r.  w.  d. 


At  Madrey  Farm  in 
Brewster,  New  York, 
where  Mrs.  Dreyfus  is 
making  a  record  in  the 
development  of  pure¬ 
bred  Percheron  horses 
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Konlellcar,  Son  of  Koncarcalyps 


Locarno,  Recently  Imported  from  France 
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Locarno ,  Cavalier  II  and  KonhellCar,  Three  of  the  Stallions  at  Madrey  Farms 


Mrs.  Dreyfus  with  Carnona  l  I  ks  Hope  and  Her  Farm  Manager  unth  Genesee 
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11/AAI  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
ww  WVlimerchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


AY  RSHIRES 


FOR  SALE! 

REGISTERED 

AYRSHIRE  COWS  AND  BULLS 

offering  two  sons  sired  by  Barr’s  Dusky  Lad 
and  their  dam  Strathglass  Gay  Betty.  Barr’s 
Dusky  Lad  is  the  son  of  Barr’s  Dusky  Maid' 
who  has  just  completed  a  100,000  lbs.  record. 
Also  three  choice  bull  calves  sired  by  Barr’s 
Dusky  Lad  and  from  a  12,000  lbs.  cow.  A 
special  offering  of  15  registered  Ayrshires  just 
freshened  and  ten  near  by  springers. 

Herd  accredited.  Subject  to  blood  test. 
TRUCK  DELIVERY 

CASS  DAIRY  FARMS 
Athol,  Mass. 


SWINE 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Lot  of  unusually  fine  pigs,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Big  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $4,  8-9  wks.  old  $4.25,  10  wks.  extras  $4.50. 

5%  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 

QUALITY  PIGS! 

C  WK.  $4.00  8  YVK.  $4.50  10  WK.  $4.75 

With  Vaccination.  C.  O.  D.  or  P.  O.  order.  Any  variety 

shipped  on  approval. 

LORENZO  RUGGIERO,  Box  0,  W.  Concord,  Maos. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pig*, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn,  Mast. 

n  |  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  StO  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  1IILL,  6ESEC1  FALLS,  K.  T. 

n  REG*  CUflilE  AU  ages  FOR  SALE.  Kuoiell  F, 
UuROC  OfV  IRC*  Pattliurton, Selplo Center, N.Y. 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN,  PA. 

IT*  Q  I  f  Six  months  old  Pedigreed  Berkshire 

r  or  oaie  .  Sow.  WATSON,  Warwick,  N.Y. 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding 
Mainewoods  Kennels  -  Pownul,  Maine 

For  Sale  Rabbit,  Fox  and  Coon  Dogs 

PKICE  LOW 

PETER  LASCO  -  FOREST  CITY,  PA. 

\\T  1 1  f  I VF  to  someone  who  will  give 

*■*— •*-*  'JI  T  •*-*  him  a  good  home  on  a 
farm,  my  three  year  old  English  Shepherd  Dog. 

J.  Ford  Costley,  100  Holland  Rd.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  A.K.C.  REG. 

Wonderful  home  dogs.  Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel. 

A.  R.  BUCK.  R.  2,  Waterloo,  N.  Y..  Phone.  I3-F-2I. 

FOR  CAIF  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Registered. 

rvm  ortix  john  c.  lee  -  Norwich,  n.  y. 

»0<l  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAMELS  dogs 
leu.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

SPANIEL  PUPS  REASONABLE.  FOX- 
C  OCKcr  HOUNDS,  1  year,  ready  to  start  $15.00. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 

Ped. Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

CAT  T  TT?e  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

V^UKljlIbO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hauling..  Ji.T  . 

AOLLIE  PUPS—  Ped.  Whites.  Sables  Heel  drivers.  Heal 
V  aristocrats.  DIANA  BIGHT  -  8kowhegan,  Maine 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  SS 

W/lIVTFn  P.llPPies*  small  breeds,  send  full  informa- 

ff  /mil  I  EiU  tion.  Mapleshade,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Proof  riinoo  Begistered  female,  bred.  Also  puppies. 

Uiedl  Ddnes  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  bred  for  ratters.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  truaraiitoed.  Crusaders  Kennels,  Stafford,  Kansas. 

fnu  rinwc  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS.  FRANCES 
V.OW  UOgS  ZEH  MASON  -  DELHI.  N.  Y. 

Dachshund  Puppies  Mmsah„EnRdNl.T.. 

AIREDALES,  all-around  dog:  American  shepherds,  na¬ 
tural  heelers.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  New  York. 

PEDIGREED  Toy  Foxterriors.  puppies  and  grown  stock. 
SUNNYSIDE  TERRIER  KENNELS,  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

FOrt  SALE 

PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 

Two  Stallion  Fouls 

Ono  Two  Year  Old  Stallion' 

HORTON  FA  KM,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

RFI  CIAN*\  . —  “The  Good  Kind.”  Terms. 

DLLUIAllO  a.  W.  Green,  -  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio 

STALLION  FOR  SALE — Seven  years  old.  weighs  1.600, 
sound.  Mrs.  Edward  Gilbert,  Feura  Bush,  N.  Y. 

SHFTI  AND  PONIFS  and  Short  Hom  cattle 

OntlLBllD  rumEO  good  as  money  can  buy. 
Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
”  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

GOATS  | 

Meadow  Ridge  Goat  Dairy 

DERBY,  NEW  YORK 

Offers  REGISTERED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS.  4  to  5 
months  old,  brod  from  outstandinu  strains  of  the  breed 
Reasonably  priced.  Write  or  call  at  the  farm. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Cow-Testing  Rules 

New  uniform  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  dairy  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociation  testing  were  adopted  at  the 
Dairy  Science  Association  Convention  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  last  June.  Some  of  these 
rules  are  of  so  much  general  interest  that 
they  are  reproduced  here  : 

Records  are  to  be  kept  on  all  cows  that 
are  in  the  herd  on  the  day  the  tester 
visits  the  farm.  Every  cow  that  has  ever 
freshened  must  be  included,  regardless  of 
stage  of  lactation.  If  all  cows  in  the  herd 
are  not  included  in  the  record,  all  month¬ 
ly  and  yearly  publicity  is  to  be  withheld. 

Associations  may  operate  on  the  month¬ 
ly  or  bi-monthly  basis,  or  on  both.  How¬ 
ever,  no  member  should  shift  from  one 
method  to  the  other  during  any  testing 
year. 

Thirty  cows  tested  shall  constitute  a 
day’s  work. 

The  location  of  the  cows  being  milked 
should  be  such  that  the  tester  can  effec¬ 
tively  observe  the  milking  at  all  times. 

The  tester  should  identify  each  cow  at 
the  time  of  milking. 

The  tester  shall  compute  the  produc¬ 
tion  records  for  the  testing  period  from 
the  data  he  obtains  on  the  testing  day. 

In  order  that  the  herd  owner  may  not 
know  the  exact  day  the  tester  will  visit 
his  farm,  the  tester  shall,  from  time  to 
time  vary  his  visits  to  each  farm  as  much 
as  two  days  ahead  or  two  days  after,  the 
regular  testing  day. 

All  milk  samples  and  glassware  must 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key  at  all  times 
to  prevent  outside  criticism  and  to  assure 
reliable  records. 

All  weighing,  sampling  and  recording 
of  each  milking  of  each  cow  for  the  24- 
hour  period  must  be  done  by  the  tester. 

A  fresh  cow  should  not  be  tested  until 
the  seventh  day  following  parturition, 
counting  the  day  of  calving  as  the  first 
day.  The  record,  however,  is  started  on 
the  fourth  day  after  freshening,  counting 
the  calving  day  as  the  first  day. 

Cows  freshening  after  the  tester’s  regu¬ 
lar  visit  and  before  the  end  of  the  testing 
period,  should  be  given  credit  for  their 
production  during  that  period,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  next 
test. 

If  for  any  reason  the  sample  is  spilled 
or  lost  and  another  sample  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  records  shall  be  held  open  un¬ 
til  the  following  month  when  the  average 
of  the  previous  month’s  production  and 
the  following  month’s  production  should 
be  taken  as  the  production  for  the  cur¬ 
rent.  month. 

The  association  average  is  found  by 
dividing  the  total  pounds  of  milk  and 
total  pounds  of  butterfat  by  the  total 
cow-years. 


Coming:  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  5-11 — N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 

Sept.  6-11. — Rutland,  Vt.,  Fair. 

Sept.  6-11. — Maine  Fair,  Lewiston. 

Sept.  10.  —  Ohio  Potato  Field  Day, 
Wooster. 

Sept.  11.  —  American  Dahlia  Society 
Field  Day,  Connecticut  State  College, 
Storrs. 

Sept.  12-15. — Nut  Growers  Convention, 
College  Park,  Md.,  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sept.  19-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  2.— Trenton,  N.  J„  Fair. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  2. — Mineola,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Fair. 

Oct.  2-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  16. — Londonderry,  Vt.,  Fair,  night 
and  day.  A.  E.  Phelps,  secretary. 

Oct.  25-27.  —  Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Oct.  29-Xov.  1. — American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Park  Central 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Nov.  2-6. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Poi’t  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Show. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 

York. 

Dec.  29- Jan.  2,  1938. — Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  11. — Douglaston  Manor  Guern¬ 
sey  sale,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  managed  by  Her- 
rick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Sept.  13. — Dispersal  sale  of  Guernseys, 
Highland  Farms,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Dunn 
&  Harwood,  sales  mgrs.,  Schoharie,  N. 
Y.‘  and  Cordaville,  Mass. 

Oct.  1.  —  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
Guernsey  Breeders’  sale,  Rhinebeck. 

Oct.  2.  —  Beechford  Farm  Guernsey 
sale,  Mt.  Tremper,  N.  Y. ;  Dunn  &  Har¬ 
wood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  managers. 

Oct.  4. —  Hilltop-Roekingham  Guernsey 
sale,  Suffield,  Conn. ;  Herriek-Merryman 
Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

Oct.  5. — Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  sale, 
Rutland,  Vt.;  W.  A.  Kyle,  Brandon,  Vt., 
secretary. 

Oct.  25.  —  Brown  Swiss  Combination 
Breeders’  Sale,  Washington,  Conn. 


'Red  Rose  Fed"  Cows  Buy  Tractor 


1  CAN  PROVE 

they;  pid-with  a 

SINGLE  MONTHS 


"Srkdman,  RED  ROSE  DAIRY  FEED 

is  still  producing  big  profits  for  me,  as  it  has  for  years  past. 
Last  month  my  21  Jerseys  averaged  864.9  pounds  of  milk, 
with  5.65  hutter-fat.  I  got  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds;  feed 
cost  was  $1.00  per  hundred.  ^Name  on  request). 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 

JOHN  W.  &  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1842 


GUERNSEY 


AUCTIONS 


Tuesday,  October  5,  1937,  12  Noon 
Jones  Estate,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS  GUERNSEY  SALE 

about  60  registered  Guernseys  from  leading  Massachu¬ 
setts  herds  including  a  dispersal  from  Mayunsook  Farm, 
No.  Adams,  with  herd  sire  Green  Meadow  Judge,  A.B. 
and  12  daughters,  granddaughters,  etc.  Young  bulls 
and  feinaies  bred  from  Langwater,  Coronation,  Bocking- 
ham.  Kitchener,  Wethersfield,  Holly  Farm  (Conn.). 
Cows  and  heifers  close  or  fresh,  high  producers,  from 
Aldrich,  Greenway,  Glen  Bock,  Birchfleld,  Great  Hill, 
Beacon  Hill  (B.  I.)  and  others. 


S&turday,  October  2,  1937,  12  Noon 

Beechford  Farms,  Mt  Tremper,  N.  Y. 

BEECHFORD’S  SECOND  GUERNSEY  SALE 

52  of  those  high -producing  Beechford  Farm  Guernseys, 
famous  as  COO-lb.  2-year  olds  and  as  800-lb.  cows 
that  produce  class  leaders.  Cows  bought  at  last  sale 
made  official  records  for  their  new  owners  that  aver¬ 
aged  12,463  lbs.  milk,  633  lbs.  fat.  mostly  as  2-year 
olds.  34  cows,  14  bred  or  open,  heifers,  4  bulls.  Cows 
with  official  records  or  now  on  test.  Many  close  or 
fresh.  Herd  accredited  for  Bang’s  and  T.B. 


All  Cattle  are  Registered,  Accredited,  Negative 

Write  Us  For  Catalogues 


DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Cordaville,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 

SHEEP 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  front  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

Offering  OKoice 

Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Nice  Type  and  Quality  -  Ail  Stock  on  Approval 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

FOR  SALE  DELAINE  BREEDING  EWES 

In  car  lots  the  kind  that  will  clip  a  good  fleece  of  wool 
and  raise  a  good  lamb  when  bred  to  good  mutton  rams. 

J.  B.  HENDERSON,  .  HICKORY.  PA. 

WANTED  —  Several  yearling  grade  Guernsey  Heifers. 
Must  be  T.  B.  tested.  State  ago  and  price  in  first  letter. 

J.  FRED  DAVIS,  -  CHAPPAQUA,  N.  Y. 

CHEVIOT  SOUTHDOWNS 

RAMS  AND  EWES 

KATHERINE  SHELDON  -  ONEONTA.  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  *££ 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  ARLINGTON1,  VT 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearlings,  rams  and 

ewes  of  the  best  breeding  and  qualitv.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

Two  to  eleven  months  old,  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  darn  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22.594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

REG.  DORSET  RAMS  AND  EWES  *^A*S„,i£0 

Shipped  on  approval.  JAS.  S.  MORSE,  Lavanna,  N.  Y. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH,  WITH  PAPERS 

E.  H.  FOSTER, 

SUFFOLK  F0R  sale  ! 

WAYNE  WALES  •  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

POP  C  A  1  c  cniiTiirtoui*.  n...A  .  ..  _ 

ouuinuuww  nAW  o.  L.  [VI.  UUL- 

BERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .*. 

1 

R.f-P  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  —  Finest  stock. 
*  SHIFF  MT  FARM  -  SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  YVOKTON,  MD 

BLACK  F,A9ED  SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  RAM  LAMBS. 
UL.m,nUl0lee  stock.  LESLIE  GOULD,  Far  Hills.  N.  J. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in- 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notifv 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 

TWO  BROWN  SWISS  BELLS  tSSIM 

veil  bred,  broken  to  yoke,  ready  for  work  next  spring. 

CLINE  S.  K00N2  •  EAST  JEWETT,  N.  Y. 
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Still  Dominion 


This  and  That 

Sometimes  when  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  recipes  come  in  for  the  same  timely 
things  it  is  very  hard  to  choose  what  to 
print  in  the  limited  space  we  have.  So 
we  will  do  the  best  we  can  and  hope  our 
contributors  will  understand. 

* 

Grape  and  apple  recipes  are  in  every 
mail,  and  with  plenty  of  both  good  fruits 
this  Fall  there  should  be  no  lack  of  juice 
or  spreadins’  this  Winter. 

* 

We  had  such  a  nice  letter  from  Elsa 
Rautenberg,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  sometime 
ago  offering  to  send  news  from  her  4-H 
Club  group,  The  Merry  Stitchers,  but 
our  thank-you  letter  to  her  was  returned 
for  better  address,  so  we  hope  she  will 
see  this.  We  want  to  print  as  much  4-H 
Club  news  as  possible — real  news  of 
real  things  done. 

* 

Pressure  cookers  seem  to  be  growing 
in  popularity  not  only  for  canning  but 
for  every-day  use  in  the  home  as  time- 
savers  and  preservers  of  quality  and 
flavor  of  meats  and  vegetables. 

* 

Cellulose  sponges  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes  can  be  used  for  almost  everything 
from  polishing  an  automobile  to  polishing 
the  baby,  with  equally  good  effect. 

* 

This  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  your 
supply  of  mops,  dusters  and  cleaning 
equipment  in  general.  New  ones  seem  to 
be  coming  on  the  market  every  day  and 
most  of  them  are  very  practical. 

* 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Ap¬ 
ple  Institute  is  sending  out  much  good 
information  about  our  native  apples.  We 
wonder  if  the  rural  housewife  always 
makes  the  most  of  the  apples  that  are 
hers  for  the  picking,  or  if  she  always  en¬ 
courages  her  family  to  eat  them. 

* 

Cooking  and  baking  in  glass  is  mod¬ 
ern  and  practical,  and  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  this  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  One  thing  that  appeals  to 
us  particularly,  with  a  look  ahead  to 
Christmas,  is  the  possibility  of  making 
a  Christmas  pudding  or  fruit  cake  in  a 
glass  casserole,  and  then  making  a 
Christmas  gift  of  the  whole.  The  cas¬ 
serole  is  not  expensive,  but  would 
be  quite  as  welcome  a  gift  as  the  plum 
pudding  itself.  Matching  this  casserole 
are  six  little  custard  cups  in  which  in¬ 
dividual  fruit  cakes  could  be  baked  as  a 
family  gift.  The  set  can  be  had  for  $1.45 
retail.  Then  the  glass  double  boilers, 
stew  pans  and  skillets  with  chrome  or 
black  handles  appeal  to  most  housewives, 
as  do  the  percolators  and  kitchen  kits. 

>!< 

Needlework  fashioned  by  some  of  the 
most  famous  hands  in  the  United  States 
and  representing  selections  from  priceless 
American  collections  will  be  shown  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  from  Septem¬ 
ber  19  to  25  inclusive,  in  Storrowton,  the 
New  England  colonial  village  on  the  Ex¬ 
position  grounds,  as  a  feature  of  the  1937 
Home  Demonstration  exhibit.  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  and  Mrs.  Grace  Coolidge,  have 
made  pieces  especially  for  this  display, 
proving  that  former  mistresses  of  the 
White  House  are  not  only  adept  with  the 
needle  but  also  interested  in  the  revival 
of  early  handicrafts.  c.  B.  w. 


Book  Notes 

“On  Gilbert  Head,”  by  Elizabeth  Et- 
nier ;  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston ;  $2.50. 

If  you  know  the  Maine  Coast  or  love 
the  sound  of  the  sea,  this  book  will  appeal 
to  you.  One  reviewer  calls  it  a  “poem 
made  out  of  days.”  The  author  and  her 
young  artist  husband  search  the  coast 
from  Charleston  to  Maine  for  the  place 
they  want  to  make  their  own,  and  when 
they  find  the  place  on  Gilbert  Head,  they 
make  it  over  with  their  own  hands.  The 
book  is  the  intimate  story  of  their  day 
to  day  life  for  two  years,  with  “gulls  and 
spruce  trees,  a  boat,  a  house  and  a 
husband.” 

*  *  * 

“The  Golden  Wall.”  by  Jane  Trum¬ 
bull;  Gramercy  Publishing  Company; 
New  York ;  $2. 

Inherited  wealth  surrounds  a  young 
widow  like  a  golden  wall,  and  she  sus¬ 
pects  everyone  of  fortune  hunting.  Then 
she  adopts  a  baby  and  life  begins  to  have 
a  real  meaning.  A  sincere,  well  written 
story  which  will  give  genuine  pleasure. 
The  author  is  well  known  as  a  writer 
for  girls. 

*  *  * 

“Hush  Hush  Murders,”  by  Margaret 
Tayler  Yates ;  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  $2. 

There  is  plenty  of  excitement  and 
thrill  in  this  unusually  well  written 
mystery  story,  all  of  the  action  taking 
place  on  a  Navy  transport.  The  author 
is  the  wife  of  a  Naval  officer  and  knows 
her  facts.  The  dedication  is  “To  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  a  mystery  fan,  by  a  devoted 
Tarbell  fan.”  c.  b.  w. 


When  a  great  tree  bends  low  above  a 
roof 

The  seasons  make  a  pattern  on  the 
eaves — 

Winter  gives  way  to  Spring's  eternal 
proof 

Of  Summer’s  airy  canopy  of  leaves. 


Traditionally  we  Americans  are  apple 
minded,  but  there  are  plenty  of  new¬ 
comers  to  this  land  of  ours  who  are  be¬ 
coming  truly  American,  and  want  to 
learn,  too,  the  delights  of  the  deep-dish 
apple  pie.  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
baked  apple  or  dish  of  apple  sauce,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  hundred  and  one 
other  delectable  ways  of  using  this  native 
fruit  of  ours. 

For  a  deep-dish  apple  pie,  much  the 
same  as  our  pioneer  grandmothers  used 
to  make,  first  prepare  a  good  rich  pastry, 
by  sifting  1%  cups  of  flour  with  one-lialf 
teaspoon  of  salt,  then  cut  in  finely  four 
large  tablespoons  of  shortening,  and  add 
gradually  enough  cold  water  to  make  a 
dough  easy  to  handle.  Flace  on  a  lightly 
floured  board  and  roll  into  shape.  Line 
a  deep  nine-inch  pie  tin  with  the  pastry. 
Wash,  pare,  core,  and  slice  six  large¬ 
sized  tart  apples.  Mix  one  cup  of  light 
brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  flour, 
and  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  and  sprin¬ 
kle  .one-half  of  the  mixture  over  the  pas- 
ti’y  in  the  pan,  moisten  the  edges  with  cold 
water,  and  fill  with  the  sliced  apples,  add 
the  remaining  spiced  sugar  and  flour, 
with  two  tablespoons  of  water,  dot  with 
butter,  and  cover  with  a  top  crust,  trim 
and  press  edges  together,  decorate  the 
top  center  for  vent,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (420  to  424  degrees)  for  the  first 
15  minutes,  then  more  slowly  until  the 
apples  are  tender  and  the  crust  slightly 
browned. 

Most  Americans,  especially  of  Dutch  or 
German  extraction,  love  a  good  Dutch 
apple  cake,  which  can  be  made  either 
with  yeast  or  baking  powder.  For  the 
old-fashioned  variety  made  with  yeast, 
this  is  an  excellent  recipe.  Mix  one  cup 
of  scalded  milk,  one-third  cup  each  of 
sugar  and  shortening,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt,  and  when  luke-warm  add  one 
yeast  cake,  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  beat  in  two  eggs,  and  flour 


So  tempting  the  sun,  its  winds  endow 
Each  tremor  with  a  gentle,  rustling 
cry, 

And  through  the  night  is  stands  with 
outstretched  bough 

To  brush  the  moon  as  it  goes  drifting 
by. 


enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Cover  and 
let  rise  until  double  its  bulk.  Beat  down 
thoroughly  and  let  rise  again.  Spread  as 
thinly  and  evenly  as  possible  in  two 
square  buttered  tins,  and  brush  over  with 
melted  butter.  Have  ready  tart  apples 
cut  in  eighths,  and  press  thin  edges  into 
the  dough  in  even  rows.  Sprinkle  with 
one-fourth  cup  of  sugar  mixed  with  cin¬ 
namon,  then  with  two  tablespoons  of 
dried  currants.  Cover  and  let  rise.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  30  minutes.  Serve 
cut  in  squares,  warm,  with  or  without 
cream.  For  a  quicker  method  make  a 
one-egg  biscuit  dough,  turn  into  buttered 
tins,  and  add  apples,  sugar  and  spice,  in 
the  same  manner  as  given  above. 

Boiled  apple  dumpling  served  with 
hard  sauce  was  always  an  approved 
dessert  in  most  old-fashioned  homes,  and 
every  thrifty  housewife  had  a  good  supply 
of  pudding  cloths  on  hand.  Baked  apple 
dumplings  are  easier  to  make  and  quite 
as  delicious  when  made  this  way.  Peel 
and  core  six  medium-sized  tart  apples, 
and  fill  the  center  of  each  with  sugar 
mixed  with  a  little  grated  orange  peel 
and  nutmeg.  Place  each  apple  in  the 
center  of  a  square  of  one-egg  biscuit 
dough  and  fold  over  the  apple,  pinching 
the  edges  evenly  together.  Place  upside 
down  on  a  buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  the  apples  are  ten¬ 
der,  and  the  crust  slightly  browned. 
Brush  each  with  a  thin  white  icing,  or 
serve  warm  with  cream. 

For  a  quick  delicious  dessert  try  apple 
meringue  gingerbread.  Bake  in  two  lay¬ 
ers  your  favorite  gingerbread  and  put  to¬ 
gether  and  top  with  the  following :  Grate 
two  large  tart  apples,  beat  the  white  of 
two  eggs,  add  two  cups  of  confectionery 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice,  a 
little  nutmeg  and  the  grated  apples.  Beat 
all  until  thick  enough  to  hold  its  shape, 
spread  thickly  between  the  layers  of  cake, 
and  pile  on  top.  r.  l. 


The  Corn  Roast 

The  two  most  necessary  elements  for 
a  corn  roast  are  enthusiasm  and  an 
amiable  husband.  The  amiable  husband 
is  far  more  important  than  enthusiasm. 

There  is  one  type  of  man  who  will 
roam  the  fields  and  woods  and  collect  a 
pile  of  dry  brush  as  high  as  a  house.  It 
is  just  as  well,  however,  to  have  a  bag 
of  charcoal  from  the  corner  grocery  store 
under  the  back  seat  of  the  car.  The 
flames  from  the  pile  of  brush  will  soar  to 
the  skies  and  illuminate  the  group  in 
proper  atmosphere,  but  the  high  flames 
are  merely  part  of  the  stage  setting.  You 
must  wait  until  the  flames  die  down  to 
glowing  embers  before  starting  to  cook 
the  food. 

You've  a  gastronomic  thrill  in  store  if 
you've  never  tasted  salt-boiled  potatoes 
cooked  over  a  camp  fire.  Also  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  amaze  the  on-lookers. 
Salt-boiled  potatoes  are  said  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  Syracuse.  N.  lr.,  during 
the  pioneer  days  when  the  salt  industry 
brought  that  city  into  being. 

You  fill  a  kettle  half  full  of  water,  add 
a  two-pound  package  of  salt  and  then 
your  scrubbed  but  unpeeled  potatoes. 
Place  the  kettle  on  a  grate  over  the 
glowing  embers  and  let  it  boil  along  while 
you  prepare  the  steak. 

The  uninitiated  will  believe  that  you 
have  ruined  the  potatoes — but  you  wait 
calmly  and  knowingly.  Soon  everyone 
will  exclaim  with  surprise  for  potatoes 
are  utterly  delicious  prepared  in  this 
manner. 

Of  course  you’ve  discovered  the  forks 
with  yard-long  handles  at  the  five-and- 
ten.  They  solve  the  problem  of  whether 
you  roast  yourself  or  the  food. 

There  is  a  secret  technique  to  roasting 
corn  over  a  camp  fire.  Plunge  the  roast¬ 
ing  ears,  husk  and  all.  into  a  pail  of 
cold  water  and  allow  them  to  soak  for 
five  minutes.  Then  nonchalantly  toss 
them  into  the  glowing  coals  where  they 
will  steam  and  toast  for  six  or  seven 
minutes.  Spear  them  with  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  long-handled  fork.  And  expect  to 
hear  yourself  re-christened  “Oscar  of  the 
Waldorf.”  helexe  decker. 


Oilcloth  for  Kitchen  Walls 

I  often  wonder  how  many  farm  women 
have  made  use  of  oilcloth  on  their  walls 
in  place  of  wallpaper.  These  oilcloths 
are  regular  table  oilcloth,  either  48  or  54 
inches  in  width,  are  easy  to  hang  and 
remain  good  looking,  I  know  not  how 
long.  I  know  three  years  has  not  made 
mine  show  wear. 

Use  the  same  commercial  paste  used 
for  wallpaper,  see  that  the  cloth  is  thor¬ 
oughly  pasted  and  hang,  not  overlapped 
like  paper  but  edge  to  edge.  Do  not  cut 
at  corners  but  hang  to  the  corner, 
smoothing  each  side  out  making  a  tight, 
smooth  corner  that  will  stay  that  way.  If 
there  are  cracks,  holes  or  loose  places  in 
wall,  paste  washed  white  grain  sack  cloth 
over  them,  then  put  on  your  wall  oil¬ 
cloth  ;  it  makes  a  good  job  where  there  is 
a  jioor  wall.  It  dries  tight  and  smooth, 
and  once  used  I  don't  think  anyone  will 
go  back  to  wallpaper. 

I  do  not  care  for  border;  a  small  mold¬ 
ing  under  ceiling  is  the  best  but  not 
necessary. 

The  first  pattern  I  bought,  which  was 
for  a  south  corner  kitchen,  was  a  blue 
check  with  small  yellow  flowers,  tiny  red 
centers  and  dark  blue  leaves,  really  not 
so  bad  as  it  sounds.  Blue,  yellow  and 
small  amounts  of  red  are  easy  on  the 
eyes  and  this  cool  pattern  has  been  a  joy 
ever  since  we  put  it  on  three  years  ago. 
We  have  other  nice  patterns  on  dining¬ 
room,  hall,  pantry  and  I  am  in  hopes  to 
find  just  the  pattern  I  want  for  a  bed¬ 
room.  Soon  I  will  have  every  room  done. 
Easy  to  wash  if  one  of  the  children 
spill  ink  or  other  liquid  on  the  wall.  No 
one  need  worry  as  it  will  wash  right  off. 

With  a  damp  cloth,  one  can  wash  the 
walls  of  the  whole  room  in  a  short  time, 
and  then  it  is  as  fresh  as  if  papered 
that  day. 

Oil  cloth  makes  fine  lining  for  bureau 
drawers,  clothes  chests,  wash  hampers, 
shoe  bags  and  has  many  other  uses.  This 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me  and  I  pass  it 
along  as  so  many  have  asked  me  about 
using  oilcloth  for  wall  coverings. 

M.  L.  E. 


Removing  Lettering 

There  are  several  different  ways  of  re¬ 
moving  lettering  from  sacks.  The  letter¬ 
ing  on  sacks  is  not  all  done  with  the 
same  materials,  and  same  method  may 
not  always  be  successful. 

Saturate  the  lettered  part  well  with 
kerosene,  roll  the  sack  tightly  and  let 
lie  for  a  day,  then  boil  in  hot  suds  in 
which  a  little  lye  lias  been  dissolved. 

Another  method  is  to  saturate  the  let¬ 
ters  with  turpentine,  let  remain  a  day 
or  two,  then  wash  in  hot  suds.  G.  A.  R. 


“Wealthy”  Apple  Pie, — Six  to  eight  Wealthy  apples  pared,  cored,  sliced ;  six  dates, 
pitted  and  sliced;  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  lemon,  juice 
and  grated  rind.  Pastry — substitute  two  tablespoons  snappy  cheese  ( softened  at 
room  temperature)  for  two  tablespoons  of  shortening  in  your  usual  pastry  recipe. 
Mix  apples,  dates,  sugar,  salt,  lemon  juice  and  rind.  Fill  pie  shell,  dot  top  with 
butter,  add  tablespoon  of  water.  Cover  with  top  crust  of  pastry.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  three-quarters  hour,  or  until  apples  are  soft  and  crust  nicely  browned. 


And  slowly  on  the  heart  there  is  im¬ 
pressed 

A  still  dominion.  Who  can  stay  aloof 
From  earth’s  wide  majesty,  whose  home 
is  blessed 

When  a  great  tree  bends  low  above  a 
roof? 

— Helen  Frith  Stickney  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Let’s  Be  Apple  Minded 
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WtTH  NEW 


THE 


ftoleman 

MANTLE 

LAMP 


This  wonderful  new  Coleman  Lamp 
floods  the  whole  room  with  clear,  mel¬ 
low  radiance!  The  nearest  like  daylight 
of  any  artificial  light . . .  light  that  pro¬ 
tects  your  sight!  A  Coleman  will  give 
you  clean,  safe,  dependable  lighting  serv¬ 
ice  for  years.  Easy  to  operate  . . .  lights 
instantly.  Fuel  cost  is  about  a  penny  a 
night.  Has  Glasstex  shade.  Fount  is 
finished  in  attractive  ivory  and  gold. 
See  it  at  your  local  Coleman  store. 


COLEMAN  LANTERNS 

“The  Lights  of  1000  Uses” 

There  are  no  finer  outdoor 
lights.  Give  plenty  of  light  for 
every  job,  in  every  kind  of 
•weather.  High  candlepower 
brilliance.  Pyrex  glass  globe 
makes  them  wind-proof,  rain¬ 
proof  and  insect-proof.  Just 
the  light  for  work  around  barns,  feed 
lots,  milk  house;  also  for  hunting,  fishing, 
touring.  Gasoline  and  kerosene  models 
at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  FOLDERS— Send  apostcard  now; 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  CO. 

Dept.  RY-187,  Wichita.  Kans.;  Chicago,  III;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (7187) 


Dandruff  is  often 
thecauseofmore 
serious  scalp  dis- 
orders.  Follow 
the  method  fa¬ 
mous  for  results 
— Glover’s  Mange  Medicine  and 

Massage.  Shampoo  with  Glover’s  Medicated 
Soap.  It  makes  your  scalp  tingle  with  a 
feeling  of  cleanliness.  Sold  at  all  Druggists. 
Your  Barber  can  give  you  Glover’s. 


c*  T  HVTP’C  MANGE 
U  LU  Y  HIVd  medicine 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements :  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


VAnAR  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nUllHIV  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
PH  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
riLIrlO  Genuine, Nationally  know  n.MoentoneSnperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Bax  R-887,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLLS  BEVELOPED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO.  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements,  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot,  Winona,  Minn. 
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Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm  1  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a.  most  useful  book,  that  should  bo  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Best-ever  Pickles 

When  we  boast  of  our  “home  made” 
pickles  we  really  are  taking  in  a  lot  of 
territory,  in  fact,  three  continents  and  six 
or  more  countries.  The  many  spices, 
which  give  both  fruit  and  vegetable  pic¬ 
kles  their  distinctive  flavor  and  aroma, 
come  mostly  from  distant  lands.  In  the 
simplest  package  of  pickling  spices  Eng¬ 
land,  Austria,  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan  are  represented. 

For  best  results,  only  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  be  used  in  making 
pickles,  preferably  not  over  24  hours  old. 
Usually  a  preliminary  salt  water  treat¬ 
ment  prepares  them  for  the  vinegar.  Soft 
water  is  preferable  to  hard  and  common, 
(not  table)  salt  should  be  used.  A  salt 
brine,  a  ten  percent  solution,  is  ordin¬ 
arily  used  in  the  preliminary  soaking. 
This  is  a  solution  that  will  “float  an 
egg”  one  cup  of  salt  to  nine  cups  of 
water.  The  salt  draws  water  from  the 
tissues,  making  them  crisp  and  firm  and 
better  prepared  to  absorb  the  pickling 
solution. 

Shriveled  or  tough  pickles  may  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  too  much  sugar, 
too  much  salt  or  too  strong  vinegar. 
Vinegar  that  is  too  strong  may  bleach 
vegetables  or  cause  them  to  soften. 

Sometimes  cucumbers  are  soaked  alter¬ 
nately  in  salt  and  clear  water  before  the 
pickling  syrup  is  added.  This  treatment 
produces  an  excellent  crisp  product,  well 
worth  the  extra  bit  of  work  envolved. 

Sweet  Gherkins — Use  small  cucumbers 
about  the  size  of  your  finger.  Wash 
encumbers  and  place  in  a  stone  jar.  Cover 
with  a  brine  made  by  allowing  one  cup 
salt  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Bring  salt 
and  water  to  a  boil  and  pour  over  pickles. 
For  four  mornings  drain  off  brine,  bring 
to  boil  and  pour  over  pickles  again.  Make 
a  fresh  brine  on  the  fifth  morning.  Drain, 
reheat  and  pour  brine  over  pickles  two 
more  mornings.  On  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  day  drain  pickles  and  cover  with  a 
solution  made  by  combining  three  quarts 
of  water,  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  a 
piece  of  alum,  size  of  a  walnut.  Bring 
to  boil  and  pour  over  pickles.  Let  stand 
48  hours.  Wipe  pickles,  pack  in  freshly 
sterilized  jars,  adding  one  teaspoon  of 
mixed  pickling  spices  to  each  quart. 
Cover  with  a  solution  made  of  two  cups 
vinegar  and  two  cups  water.  Bring 
solution  to  boil  and  pour  over  pickles. 

India  Relish  —  Chop  one  peck  green 
tomatoes,  and  one  medium-sized  head  of 
cabbage.  To  this  add  three  chopped  onions, 
and  two  cups  green  peppers,  chopped.  Add 
three  cups  sugar,  four  cups  vinegar  and 
two  cups  water.  Tie  one  teaspoon  of 
mixed  pickling  spicks  into  a  cloth  bag 
and  add  to  the  mixture.  Cook  slowly  for 
one  and  one-half  hours.  Seal. 

Garden  Medley  —  Run  through  food 
chopper  equal  parts  of  green  tomatoes, 
sour  apples,  red  beets,  sweet  mango 
peppers,  onions  and  cabbage.  Measure 
after  grinding  and  to  each  half-gallon 
add  one-half  cup  honey,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  ground  cinnamon,  cloves,  celery 
seed,  dry  mustard,  chili  powder  and  black 
pepper.  Salt  to  taste  and  cover  with 
good  cider  vinegar.  Place  in  an  enameled 
kettle  and  boil  20  minutes.  Pour  into 
sterilized  jars  and  seal  while  hot. 

Spiced  Fruit  Special  —  Two  pounds 
hard  pears,  two  pounds  sliced  pineapple, 
four  pounds  of  quinces.  Core,  pare, 
quarter  and  steam  the  quinces  and  pears 
until  nearly  tender.  Meanwhile  combine 
10  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  pineapple 
juice  and  six  cups  mild  cider  vinegar. 
Tie  two  tablespoons  of  stick  cinnamon, 
two  tablespoons  whole  allspice,  two 
tablespoons  whole  cloves  and  one  blade 
of  mace  in  a  small  cloth  sack.  Add  to 
syrup,  cook  for  10  minutes,  then  add  the 
steamed  fruit  and  the  pineapple,  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Simmer  until  fruit  is  plump 
and  clear.  Place  fruit  in  sterilized  jars, 
carefully,  cover  with  hot  syrup  and  seal. 

Watermelon  Pickles  Deluxe  —  Prepare 
melon  rind  by  removing  green  portion  and 
cutting  pieces  about  two  inches  long. 
Soak  over  night  in  slightly  salted  water. 
Then  parboil  until  the  pieces  can  be 
pierced  with  a  fork,  but  not  too  soft. 
Drain  and  cover  with  a  syrup.  For 
seven  pounds  of  rind  allow  seven  cups 
sugar,  two  cups  vinegar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  oil  of 
cloves.  Boil  five  minutes  and  add  to  the 
drained  rind.  Let  stand  over  night,  drain 
off  syrup,  reheat  and  pour  over  rind 
again.  Repeat  next  morning.  The  third 
morning  heat  rind  and  syrup  and  seal 
in  sterilized  jars.  The  flavor  of  this  pickle 
is  delightful  and  the  oil  does  not  darken 
the  pickle  as  whole  or  ground  spices  do. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches — One-half  peck 
peaches,  two  pounds  brown  sugar,  one 
pint  vinegar,  one  ounce  stick  cinnamon, 
one  ounce  whole  cloves.  Boil  sugar,  vine¬ 
gar  and  cinnamon  20  minutes.  Dip 
peaches  quickly  in  hot  water  and  rub  off 
fur  with  a  towel.  Stick  each  peach  with 
four  cloves.  Place  in  syrup  and  cook  until 
soft,  using  half  the  peaches  at  a  time. 
Seal  at  once.  z.  n. 


Uses  for  Excess  Fruits 

So  many  times  fruits  have  gone  to 
waste  while  they  are  fresh  when  they  are 
so  welcome  during  the  Winter  months 
after  they  are  made  up  into  jams  or  mar¬ 
malades.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  your 
shelves  filled  with  a  variety  of  spreads. 
Here  are  some  different  ways  to  prepare 
the  fruits : 

Peach  and  Plum  Jam. — Three  and  one- 
lialf  cups  (1%  pounds)  prepared  fruit, 
414  cups  (two  pounds)  sugar,  pectin  if 
desired.  To  prepare  fruit,  peel  about 
one-half  pound  fully  ripe  peaches,  pit  and 
grind  or  crush  thoroughly.  Pit  (do  not 
peel)  about  one  pound  fully  ripe  plums. 
Cut  in  small  pieces  and  crush  thoroughly. 
Combine  fruits.  Measure  sugar  into  dry 
dish  and  set  aside  until  needed.  Measure 
prepared  fruit  into  a  five  to  six-quart 
kettle,  filling  up  last  cup  or  fraction  of 
cup  with  water  if  necessary ;  place  over 
hottest  fire.  Add  pectin  (if  used),  mix 
well,  and  continue  stirring  until  mixture 
comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At  once  pour  in 
sugar,  stirring  constantly.  (To  reduce 
foaming,  one-fourth  teaspoon  butter  may 
be  added.)  Combine,  stirring,  bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  one  minute. 
Remove  from  lire,  skin,  pour  quickly. 
Paraffin  hot  jam  at  once.  Makes  about 
eight  glasses. 

Grape  and  Apple  Butter. — One  quart 
grape  pulp,  one  quart  apple  pulp,  four 
cups  sugar.  Prepare  the  fruit  pulp  in 
the  usual  way  by  cooking  the  fruit  and 
pressing  it  through  a  sieve.  Combine  the 
ingredients  and  cook  mixture  until  it  is 
thick  (about  20  minutes).  Seal  in  hot, 
clean  jars. 

Special  Grape  Butter. — Wash  grapes, 
remove  stems,  separate  the  pulp  from  the 
skins,  and  let  stand  overnight.  Heat 
pulp  to  boiling  point  and  press  through  a 
colander.  Add  the  skins  to  pulp  and  to 
each  five  pints  of  fruit  add  five  cups 
brown  sugar,  one-half  tablespoon  cloves 
and  one  tablespoon  cinnamon.  Boil  the 
mixture  one  hour,  add  one  cup  cider 
vinegar  and  continue  boiling  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  thick.  Stir  constantly  to  prevent 
burning.  Pack  butter  into  clean,  hot  jars 
and  seal  immediately. 

Tomato  Marmalade.  —  Measure  four 
quarts  of  tomatoes,  three  oranges,  two 
lemons,  one-half  ounce  of  cinnamon  stick 
and  one-fourth  ounce  of  whole  cloves. 
Blanch  tomatoes  with  boiling  water  and 
pare  them.  Slice  into  a  large  shallow  kettle. 
Slice  the  oranges  and  lemons  very  thin 
and  quarter  the  slices.  Pour  off  one-half 
the  juice  from  the  tomatoes.  (Do  not 
discard  this  juice,  as  it  is  a  delicious  and 
healthful  drink  for  the  family.)  Weigh 
the  sliced  tomatoes  and  add  an  equal 
amount  of  granulated  sugar.  Stir  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  add  oranges, 
lemons,  cinnamon  stick  and  whole  cloves. 
No  more  than  four  quarts  of  tomatoes 
(dry  measure)  should  be  cooked  at  one 
time.  In  order  to  preserve  the  beautiful 
color,  a  large  shallow  kettle  should  be 
used  over  high  temperature,  so  that  the 
marmalade  will  rapidly  reach  the  boiling 
point.  Stir  often  and  reduce  the  heat 
somewhat  after  the  marmalade  has  begun 
to  boil.  Test  by  cooling  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
saucer.  When  the  mixture  shows  the 
crinkling  signs  of  jelling,  it  is  ready  for 
the  jars. 

Muskmelon  Butter. — Select  ripe  musk- 
mellons.  Cut  in  halves,  remove  rinds, 
seeds  and  soft  parts.  Place  the  melons  in 
a  preserving  kettle  with  as  little  water  as 
possible  and  boil  until  tender.  Press 
through  a  colander  and  measure  the  pulp. 
To  each  quart  of  pulp  add  one-half  cup 
sugar,  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  little 
cinnamon  or  ginger  if  desired.  Continue 
boiling  until  mixture  is  thick  enough  to 
spread.  Stir  constantly  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  Pack  hot  butter  into  clean,  hot 
jars.  Seal  immediately.  G.  A.  r. 


Culinary  Secrets 

[These  are  some  of  the  recipes,  which 
M.  G.  Keyes,  tour  director  of  the  recent, 
very  successful  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  to  Alaska,  bi-ought  back.  They 
were  printed  on  the  Great  Northern 
menu  card.] 

Great  Northern  Health  Cake  Batter. — 
Two  cups  bran,  one-half  cup  cornmeal, 
one  cup  wheat  flour,  two  eggs,  one  kitcli- 
enspoon  lard,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  kitchenspoon  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  milk. 

Apple  Marmalade.  —  To  six  pounds 
shredded  apples,  add  six  pounds  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  3%  cups  water,  grated  rind 
of  two  oranges,  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
3%  lemons,  two  level  teaspoons  ground 
ginger.  Bring  to  a  boil  the  water  and 
sugar  and  add  orange,  lemon  and  ginger. 
Let  this  simmer  a  few  minutes,  then, 
and  only  then,  add  the  shredded  apples. 
Allow  these  ingerdients  to  simmer  on 
back  of  range  for  one  hour.  Omit  stir¬ 
ring  and  chill  thoroughly  before  serving. 


Order  on  Monday . . . 
Electricity  by  Sunday! 


...WITH 

DELCO-LIGHT 

AT  LOW  COST 

•  Delay  no  longer  in  getting  elec¬ 
tric  service!  Have  it  now  .  .  »  by 
installing  a  powerful  new  Delco- 
Light  plant.  No  installation  delays 
.  .  .  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Order  on  Monday  ...  enjoy  elec¬ 
tricity  by  Sunday. 

New  Del  co-Light  plants  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  wide  range  of  capacities  to 
suit  every  purpose  and  every  purse. 
New  models  cost  little  to  buy  and 
new  economy  features  now  give  you 
the  lowest  operating  cost  in  history. 

Let  your  local  Delco-Light  dealer 
demonstrate  one  of  these  powerful 
light  plants  to 
you.  No  obliga¬ 
tion. 

MODEL  8EAB3 

32  volt — 800 
watt  capac¬ 
ity.  Easy  to 
operate. 

Starts  and 
stops  auto¬ 
matically. 

NEW'DELCO1 
PUMPS 

provide  mod¬ 
em  comfort 
and  conve¬ 
nience  of 

running  . . . 

water. 

EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  INC. 

General  Motors  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 

Wgm 


wn 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  (Jut 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


The  liter  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25o  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.SI.Co. 


FOR  HAND  KNITTING 


Y  A  K IM  \  finest  quality  cut  rate  prices 

I  HllllU  600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  IIIIIIW  MONEY  BACK.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS.  349  Grand  St.,  (Dept.  I09K1.N.Y.C. 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  ~by  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete.  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable.  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

(V.  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"They  said  that  the  stove  1 
wanted  would  cost  a  lot.  Then 
.  .  .  came  my  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  exactly 
the  stove  quality  I  wanted — and 
surprise  of  surprises — it  cost  less 
than  I  expected  to  pay.” 

Nearly  200  Styles  and 

Sixes—  Mail  the  Coupon!  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

As  Little  as  12c  a  day 

— Stretch  your  pennies.  Buy 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Some  stoves  cost  as  little  as 
12c  a  day;  18  months  to  pay, 
if  you  wish. 

Stoves  Sent  on  Trial— 
1,200,000  Users  —  37 

years  in  business.  30  days  trial. 

24  hour  shipments.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

New  Ranges— New  Heaters 

— New  modern  stoves  of  sparkling 
beauty — Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges — new  Combination  g 
Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges— and  j 
something  altogether  new,  a  Combi-  ■ 
nation  Electric  and  Coal  Range.  Also  ■ 
new  Gas  Stoves — Oil  Stoves — New  ■ 
Coal  and  Wood  Circulating  Heaters  ■ 
— Garage  Heaters — Furnaces  (free  i 
plans) . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.  " 
161  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  ■ 
Reading,  Penn.;  Springfield,  Mass.  ■ 


/, ^Mail  Coupon  <Coday 

/FREE  ( 3al(ilocj 


"KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO.. 

1  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □  Oil  Ranges 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  n  G„  Rango, 

□  Combination  Electric 

and  Coal  Range  □  Furnaces 

Q  Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Range 


Name 


( Print  name  plainly) 


‘AKaiamazoa 

begistcii’d  Direct  to  You” 


City . State . 


CUTS 


>V4SHIMG 


Wash  twice  as  fast  .  .  . 
get  your  clothes  cleaner 
and  whiter,  too. 


YOU’LL  never  he  satisfied  with  any  other 
Washer  once  you  use  Dexter  Twin  Tub.  It 
does  its  job  so  quickly  ...  so  thoroughly.  No 
soaking,  boiling  or  band  rubbing  needed.  Choice 
of  Briggs  &  Stratton  Special  Red-Head  Gas- 
motor,  Electric  Motor  or  Power  Pulley.  New 
Electric  Starter  and  Charger  available  on  Gas- 
motor  models. 

Write  today  for  this  free  booklet  —  “Cut 
Washing  Time  In  Two.”  Address  Dept.  RNY-9. 


•  WASH  •  WRING  •  RINSE 

cm 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN 


Auto,  Diesel.  Aviation 
mechanics,  Body.  Fen¬ 
der  repair.  Painting, 
Welding.  Learn  with  few  weeks  practical  training. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOK,  low  tuition  rate,  and  course 
interested  in.  McSWEENT  SCHOOLS.  Dept. 
G3-45,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

MHNPV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
^ ^  WilK  1  |ea(j  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long:  life.  Non-Acid.  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Wlndchar^ers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging:  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY".  88  Stor¬ 
ing  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Tempered 

RUBBER 

GIVES  THE  "U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE 
THIRD  LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY 
BOOTS.  DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 
PIGSKIN  FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER 
"U.  S."  BOOTS,  EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK- 
TESTED  BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


D  United  States  Rubber  Company 

ST  United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 

1790  Broadway  New  York 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
NEW  ROYAL 
RAINCOAT  WITH 
PIGSKIN  FINISH 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


September  11,  1037 

Keeping  You  in  Style 


The  Baby  Who  Lives 
Out  of  Doors 

We  so  often  hear  people  say,  “The 
country  is  the  place  for  a  baby,'’  and  it 
surely  seems  as  though  this  should  be 
true.  But,  oddly  enough,  studies  show 
that  babies  raised  in  the  country  do  not 
get  out  doors  as  much  as  the  city  babies. 
In  his  book,  “Healthy  Baby,”  Dr.  Roger 
Dennett  remarked :  “It  is  my  observation 
that  city  children  get  more  fresh  air  than 
country  children  during  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  year.” 

Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  in  her 
book  on  “Better  Babies,”  makes  the  same 
observation.  She  says,  “In  this  one  re¬ 
spect,  strangely  enough,  the  city  baby  has 
the  best  of  the  country  baby.”  She  illus¬ 
trates  this  point  by  telling  about  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Babies’  Contests  held  in  connection 
with  State  fairs.  Championship  prizes 
were  offered,  one  for  city  and  one  for 
rural  infants  showing  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  health.  In  all  of  these  the  city 
babies  scored  highest.  How  can  this  be 
explained?  We  always  think  of  the  free 
fresh  air  of  the  country.  If  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  make  for  healthy  babies,  how  can 
those  in  the  city  possibly  be  in  better 
condition? 

This  is  easily  answered.  A  baby  is 
helpless.  He  must  stay  wherever  he  is 
placed.  If  his  mother  keeps  him  in  the 
house  with  her  all  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  in  the  world  will  do  him  no 
good.  Country  homes  are  poorly  venti¬ 
lated,  as  a  rule.  Country  people  are 
prone  to  gather  in  one  room,  shut  all  the 
windows,  and  keep  out  the  fresh  air.  For 
a  farm  mother  to  work  in  a  hot  kitchen 
and  make  her  helpless  little  baby  share 
the  heat  is  really  cruel. 

And  yet  in  the  kitchen  is  where  many 
a  farm  baby  lives.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  what  possible  chance  can  it  have 
in  a  health  competition  against  city 
babies  whose  mothers  have  long  since 
learned  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  for  little  ones? 

Country  babies  can  and  should  have 
the  best  air  to  breathe  at  all  times. 
Mothers  may  well  feel  challenged  to  let 
their  infants  live  out  of  doors  the  year 
round.  A  large  box  or  clothes  basket 
may  be  fitted  up  if  no  carriage  is  avail¬ 
able.  Or  an  outdoor  screened-in  crib  can 
be  easily  built  or  bought.  In  Summer 
protection  against  flies  and  overheating 
will  be  needed ;  in  Winter  protection 
against  snow,  rain,  wind  and  any  chill¬ 
ing.  At  all  times  the  object  of  out-door 
living  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  sunlight 
and  air  for  the  baby. 

Canvas  and  oilcloth  can  be  used  on 
the  crib  or  carriage  to  keep  off  the  rain 
and  the  snow.  Woolen  sleeping  bags 
with  attached  hoods,  and  plenty  of  nice 
warm  blankets  will  keep  in  the  heat.  In 
fact  a  mother  must  carefully  guard 
against  overheating  the  infant,  for  if  he 
perspires  he  is  likely  to  get  chilled  and 
catch  cold. 

The  baby’s  face  must  never  be  cov¬ 
ered,  but  open  to  the  fresh  air.  In  Win¬ 
ter  weather  cold  cream  should  be 
rubbed  all  over  his  face  before  be  is 
placed  out  of  doors.  City  mothers  who 
have  no  porches  are  handicapped,  and 
yet — their  babies  can  live  out  of  doors  at 
least  several  hours  a  day.  If  this  means 
that  the  mothers  must  be  out  of  doors 
with  them  so  much  the  better,  for  a 
healthy  mother  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  a  child  can  possibly  have. 

Now  perhaps  yon  are  saying,  “All  this 
is  for  the  well  baby ;  my  little  one  is  not 
strong.”  May  we  quote  Dr.  Dennett? 
“The  delicate  child  often  requires  fresh 
air  even  more  than  the  well  child.  The 
appetite  is  improved  and  the  strength  in¬ 
creased  by  good  pure  air.  Sleep  often  is 
induced  by  airing.  Many  a  sick  child 
who  will  not  sleep  in  the  house  will  im¬ 
mediately  sink  into  restful  slumber  when 
placed  out  of  doors.” 

No  one  should  question  this  specialist's 
opinion  or  authority,  but  in  case  one 
does,  here  is  what  Dr.  Edith  Lowry,  the 
author  of  many  books  on  infant  and  child 
care,  has  to  say  when  speaking  of  hospi¬ 
tals  :  “It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see 
babies  sleeping  peacefully  in  some  shel¬ 
tered  nook  of  a  sleeping  porch  during 
even  the  coldest  Winter  days.  Not  only 
is  it  a  fact  that  these  babies  do  not  take 
cold  from  this  treatment  but  they  thrive 
wonderfully  and  gain  weight.  Babies  are 
much  healthier  and  happier  if  they  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  out  of 
doors.” 

Anyone  who  has  nursed  a  sick  child 
knows  that  fretful,  irritable  babies  who 
have  been  confined  to  dry,  sunless  rooms, 
respond  almost  at  once  to  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  when 
they  are  taken  outdoors. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


9462 — Make  Two 
Crisp  Aprons 
from  One  Pat¬ 
tern.  .  Designed 
for  sizes  small, 
medium  and 
large.  The  small 
size  apron  A  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds. 
36-in.  f  a  b  r  i  c; 
Apron  B,  2  yds. 

4450 — Perfect  to 
Wear  from  Dawn 
to  Dusk!  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes 
12  to  20.  Size  16 


•4450 


requires  3%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 

430  —  Cunning 
Pantie-Frock  for 
Back  to  School. 
Designed  for 
sizes  2  to  10. 
Size  6  requires 
2%  yds.  36-in. 
fabric. 


Price  of  patterns 
15c  each.  Send 
orders  to  The 
Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


Lunch  Box  Care 

Your  child's  lunch  kit  should  receive 
good  care.  Select  the  lunch  box  care¬ 
fully,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  easily 
cleaned,  well  ventilated  and  attractive  to 
look  at.  The  ideal  lunch  kit  contains  a 
pint  or  quart-size  thermos  bottle,  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  cold  months. 

The  lunch  kit  should  he  washed  in  soap 
water  and  scalded  every  night.  Leave  it 
open  to  air,  and  sun  it  over  week  ends. 
If  given  good  care  it  will  always  he  clean 
and  sweet.  Thermos  bottles  require 
daily  care,  also.  Use  luke-warm  water  to 
which  a  pinch  of  soda  lias  been  added  to 
keep  them  sweet,  when  washing  them. 
Scald  with  hot  water,  and  leave  the  cork 
out,  except  when  in  use.  Corks  can  he 
sweetened  by  boiling  them.  Keep  an  ex¬ 
tra  cork  for  the  thermos  on  hand  at  all 
times.  Periodically,  it  may  he  necessary 
to  unscrew  the  outside  shoulder  of.  the 
bottle,  and  remove  the  thermos  filler  so 
that  the  interior  of  the  barrel  can  he 
cleaned.  This  must  also  he  done  when 
new  thermos  fillers  are  put  in  the  jacket. 

If  a  good  lunch  box  is  purchased  and  it 
is  given  proper  care  and  is  not  abused,  it 
will  last  for  many  years.  modern  meg. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Vine 

The  Bible  has  many  references  to 
vineyards  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  grapes  have  been 
esteemed  for  their  goodness  and  healthful 
qualities. 

But  perhaps  fewer  people  know  that 
these  important  mineral  salts  and  sugar 
as  well  as  the  delicious  flavor  can  be 
easily  preserved  by  canning,  making  con¬ 
serves  or  jelly. 

For  cooking,  the  seeds  must  first  be 
eliminated,  really  a  simple  process.  Pulp 
each  grape,  saving  the  skins.  Cook  the 
pulp  slowly,  stirring  often  until  the  seeds 
are  loosened,  then  put  through  colander 
and  add  skins  to  pulp.  With  the  addition 
of  one  cup  of  sugar  to  each  pie  you  have 
a  delicious  pie  filling  and  it  can  be 
canned  as  any  other  fruit  for  next  Win¬ 
ter’s  pies. 

For  a  delicious  conserve  that  is  just 
tangy  enough  to  taste  good  with  roast 
beef  follow  the  following  recipe:  10 
pounds  grapes,  pulped  and  seeded ;  10 
pounds  sugar;  grated  rind  and  pulp  of 
four  oranges,  one  pound  seeded  raisins. 
Cook  grapes  and  sugar  20  minutes  before 
adding  oranges  and  raisins,  then  20  min¬ 
utes  longer,  stirring  frequently.  One  cup 
of  nuts  may  be  added  if  desired. 

A  moi’e  economical  conserve  which  is 
also  good  calls  for  10  pounds  of  grapes, 
pulped  and  seeded,  seven  pounds  of 
sugar ;  to  this  add  sweetened  apple 
sauce  to  equal  one-half  the  amount  of 
grape  pulp.  Put  apple  sauce  through 
colander  before  adding.  Cook  about 
half  an  hour  or  until  thick. 

Grape  jelly  can  be  easily  made  by 
using  the  commercial  pectins  and  follow¬ 
ing  directions  which  accompany  them. 
This  is  sure  to  please  all  jelly  lovers. 

For  an  easy  way  to  make  a  good  grape 
juice  simply  fill  a  large  cup  with  grapes 
just  as  they  are  picked  from  the  stem, 
put  grapes  in  well  sterilized  quart  fruit 
can,  add  one  cup  sugar,  fill  can  with 
boiling  water  and  seal  at  once  as  any 
canned  fruit.  One  cup  of  grapes  makes 
one  quart  of  grape  juice. 

For  a  cooked  grape  juice  pick  10 
pounds  Concord  grapes  from  stems,  wash 
and  add  two  quarts  boiling  water  and 
boil  until  seeds  are  free.  Strain  through 
jelly  bag  but  do  not  squeeze.  Measure 
juice  and  bring  to  boil,  add  one-half  cup 
sugar  to  each  quart  juice  and  boil  five 
minutes.  Pour  in  hot  sterilized  jars  and 
seal. 

A  GRAPELOVER. 


Tuck  Your  Pie  Crust 

I  tried  pie  chimneys,  paper  collars,  ex¬ 
tra  large  perforations  to  prevent  pies 
running  over  with  indifferent  success. 
This  is  what  I  do  now.  I  make  sure  the 
top  crust  is  plenty  large ;  I  moisten  the 
edge  of  lower  crust  after  putting  in  the 
filling,  and  when  placing  the  top  crust 
I  make  a  “tuck”  or  fold  of  crust  across 
the  middle  of  the  pie ;  then  trim  edges 
and  press  with  tines  of  a  silver  fork. 

As  the  berries  cook  the  steam  raises 
the  upper  crust  and  the  “tuck”  expands,, 
allowing  space  for  the  juice  so  it  is  not 
forced  out  at  the  edges.  MRS.  A.  B.  c. 


Buttermilk  Pop 

[ Here  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
inquiries  in  the  J uly  17  issue:] 

The  inquiry  about  the  buttermilk  pop 
carried  me  back  in  memory  for  quite  a 
long  time.  I  have  made  gallons  of  it  for 
people  who  liked  it.  It  is  very  simple.  I 
used  to  take  twro  or  three  quarts  of  but¬ 
termilk,  fresh  from  the  churn,  put  it  in  a 
kettle  over  a  hot  fire,  when  it  began  to 
boil  I  thickened  it  with  corn  meal,  sprin¬ 
kling  in  the  meal  with  one  hand  while 
stirring  the  mixture  briskly  with  the 
other.  I  used  to  make  it  about  as  thick 
as  gruel.  Add  a  little  salt.  It  used  to  be 
considered  very  healthful  for  convales¬ 
cents  and  children.  I  have  been  told  that 
in  the  early  days  many  a  pioneer’s  supper 
would  consist  of  a  bowl  of  buttermilk  pop 
eaten  with  bread  and  butter. 

From  that  old  classic  “The  Complete 
Herbalist,”  published  in  1872,  I  copy  this 
recipe :  “Fresh  buttermilk,  four  parts ; 
water,  one  part ;  mix,  boil  and  thicken 
with  Indian  meal.  Eat  with  butter, 
sugar  or  molasses.” 

I  can  remember,  and  not  so  many  years 
ago  at  that,  when  corn  meal  was  always 
spoken  of  as  Indian  meal,  while  bread 
made  from  it  was  “Injun  bread.”  Why 
the  difference  in  pronounciation  between 
the  meal  and  the  bread  I  could  never 
understand. 

Tutti  Fruitti 

The  first  Summer  I  kept  house  I  made 
a  jar  of  tutti  fruitti.  It  was  having  a 
great  vogue  then.  I  had  never  tasted 
any.  or  I  should  not  have  bothered  with 
it,  as  we  did  not  care  for  it,  although  it 
made  a  great  hit  with  some  of  our 
friends.  It  is  a  mixture  of  uncooked 
fruit  preserved  in  sugar  and  alcohol.  The 
proportion  must  always  be  the  same,  one 
may  start  with  one,  two  or  any  number 
of  cups  full  and  always  add  the  same 
amount.  I  started  with  one  teacup  full 
of  pieplant  peeled  and  cut  fine,  one  cup 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  grain 
alcohol,  put  in  a  jar  and  stirred  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  berries  ripened  I  added  a  cup 
of  wild  strawberries,  cultivated  strawber¬ 
ries,  currants,  red  and  black  raspberries, 
pitted  cherries,  blackberries,  plums  cut  in 
two  and  the  stones  removed  and  peaches 
peeled  and  cut  in  eighths.  With  each  cup 
of  fruit  I  added  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
cup  of  alcohol.  It  must  be  kept  well 
stirred.  I  had  some  of  it  on  the  table  a 
few  times.  I  remember  serving  it  at  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  we  gave  that  year. 
Soon  after  that  I  gave  it  away  to  an  old 
lady  who  was  always  complaining  of  all 
sorts  of  aches  and  pains.  She  said  it  did 
her  lots  of  good.  In  fact  she  said  “It  put 
new  life  into  me.” 

The  tutti  fruitti  craze  did  not  last  long, 
in  our  neighborhood  at  least.  It  was 
quite  expensive  for  one  reason  and  really 
was  not  worth  while.  Some  years  later 
I  tasted  same  made  with  brandy. 

MRS.  STANLEY  CARPENTER. 

*  *  * 

We  received  many  recipes  for  butter¬ 
milk  pop  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  we  are  keeping  them  all  on  file.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  a  favorite  dish  in  many 
families.  We  also  have  enough  tutti 
fruitti  recipes  to  meet  any  inquiry. 


What’s  Smart  in  Stitchery 


1389 — When  Summer  bids  farewell, 
and  red-brown  leaves  flutter  to  earth, 
you  defy  the  calendar  by  stitching 
row  upon  row  of  stately  pine  trees  to 
make  a  charming  quilt.  Generations 
to  come  will  treasure  this  product  of 
your  needle,  a  quilt  pieced  entirely 
from  strips  of  equal  width,  that  you 
snip  off  to  size  as  needed.  Then  it’s 
just  a  matter  of  joining  up  strips— 
indeed  an  easy  bit  of  piecing  to  form 
a  9%-ineh  block.  Pattern  also  con¬ 
tains  complete,  simple  instructions 
for  cutting,  sewing  and  finishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  yardage  chart,  diagram 
of  quilt  to  help  arrange  the  blocks 
for  single  and  double-bed  size,  and  a 
diagram  of  block  which  serves  as  a 
guide  for  placing  the  patches  and 
suggest  contrasting  materials. 
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6890 — Sing  a  “swan  song”  to  idle  fin¬ 
gers!  “Paint”  this  placid  scene  with 
needle  and  wools,  if  you’d  have 
something  a  bit  different  in  pictures 
for  your  wall.  Graceful  swans,  a- 
float  on  a  pool,  water-lilies,  a  weep¬ 
ing  willow  and  arched  bridge  con¬ 
tribute  their  share  of  romance  to  a 
panel  that’s  gloriously  easy  to  do! 
Pattern  contains  a  transfer  pattern  J 
of  a  picture  15x20  inches,  color  key] 
and  chart,  material  requirements,  il¬ 
lustration  of  all  stitche  used. 


/ 


/ 


Prices  of  patterns  10c  each.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St„  New  York. 
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FREPOWER 
FROM  THE  AIR 

No  more  buying  dry 
batteries  or  taking 
out  to  recharge. 


WINCHARGER 

DeLuxe  Model 

*17.50 

when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio. 


5 


ZENITH  RADIO 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 

For  22  years 
makers  of  fine  radios 


I! 


CHILDREN— 
GROWN-UPS— 
FATHER— MOTHER 
—  DAUGHTER— 

and  the  HELP — 
Everybody  enjoys  a 
Zenith 


Enjoy  typical  city  radio  reception  now — without  waiting  a  single  day  I 
These  new  “two-way”  110  volt-6  volt  Zeniths  work  perfectly  on  6  v.  battery  powec 
(no  dry  batteries)  until  the  high  line  comes — 

— AND  the  moment  it  comes,  you  just  throw  the  “Hi-Line  Switch”  and  enjoy 
110  v.  A.  C.  performance  from  then  on! 

TWO  radios  for  the  price  of  ONE — with  city  reception,  city  features,  BOTH  ways! 
You  use  no  tools,  buy  no  accessories — a  turn  of  the  switch  does  it  all.  Zenith  owners 
can  take  their  “two-way”  radios  on  motor  trips  and  outings — use  their  auto  battery 
for  power — then  plug  into  a  light  socket  again  when  they  come  back  home.  A  flick  of 

the  switch — that’s  all! 

This  new  Zenith  invention 
takes  the  gamble  out  of  radio  buy¬ 
ing.  If  the  high  line  comes  soon, 
you’re  ready.  And  if  it  comes  late, 
you  get  months  of  enjoyment  you’d 
otherwise  miss. 

Whichever  happens,  YOU 
CAN’  TLOSEWITHA  ZENITH! 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  Zenith 
advantages — ask  Zenith  owners! 

Ask  your  own  neighbors  about  how 
Zenith  gives  farmers  city  recep¬ 
tion — usable  all  day,  every  day — 
without  the  cost  of  dry  batteries, 
without  the  fuss  and  trouble  of 
trips  to  town  recharging  storage 
batteries!  Just  Frepower  from  the 
air  with  Wincharger  for  only  50c 
a  year  power  operating  cost. 

So  don’t  wait!  Go  see  the  new 
1938  Zeniths  at  your  dealer’s. 

Eighty-five  new,  different  models 
in  Standard  and  Hi-Line  types — 
for  2  volt,  6  volt,  AC  and  AC-DC 
operation — in  console,  table, 
phonograph-radio,  and  the  brand 
new  arm  chair  models — in  walnut, 
maple,  bone  white  and  ebonized  finishes. 

Everything  you  could  want,  at  every 
popular  price,  all  new  and  again  a  year 
ahead.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
complete  line  in  the 
22-year  history  of 
America’s  most 
copied  radio.  Don’t 
miss  seeiag 
ZENITH  1 


entertai  nment  — 
crops  — markets  — 
weather  —  planes  — 
police  —  etc. 


EUROPE, 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
or  the  ORIENT 

guaranteed  everyday 
or  your  money  back 
on  all  short  wave 
Zeniths.  • 
Complete  Zenith 
price  range  from 
$19.95  to  $750.00 
is  available  on  easy 
terms. 
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Babies  today 
. . .  buyers 
tomorrow 


More  than  2,000,000  babies  graduate  to  a  bottle  diet  of 
cow’s  milk  every  year.  Every  day  nearly  6,000  youngsters 
enter  the  ranks  of  consumers.  Will  they  use  dairy  products 
for  only  a  few  years,  or  for  a  lifetime?  That  depends  upon 
how  good  milk  seems  to  them,  and  how  thoroughly  it  is  sold 
to  them. 

Aided  by  progressive  dairy  producers,  Borden  service  and 
research  have  developed  methods  for  keeping  in  the  final 
products  all  the  goodness  of  the  original  milk.  Every  dairy 
farmer  can  be  proud  of  his  part  in  this  achievement. 

At  the  same  time,  Borden  salesmanship  has  kept  before  con¬ 
sumers  of  all  ages,  the  story  of  the  benefits  of  milk.  All  of 
this  joint  effort  has  contributed  much  to  making  milk  and 
dairy  products  America’s  most  important  foods. 

'''Borde'rCs 


185  7  (f  1937 


ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


FOR  80  YEARS 
|\THE  GREATEST  NAME/] 
IN  MILK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page , 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  11,  1937 


How  long  do  your  utensils 
lasts?  Consider  this  impor¬ 
tant  point  when  adding  up 
sterilizing  costs.  Diversol 
is  the  only  sterilizer  that  kills 
germs  instantly  without  rust¬ 
ing  utensils.  Used  by  leading 
dairies.!  Approved  by  Health 
Authorities. 

Send  For  FREE  Folder 

THE  DIVERSEY  CORPORATION 


sterilizib 

'4pt  uioriT  busT 

UTEflSILS 


53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 


Chicago 


Ready -to -Lay  Pullets 


Also  8,  10,  12-week-old  Pullets.  Range-raised, 
production-bred,  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 

Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week.  Broiler 
Chicks. 

Livability  guaranteed  up  to  3  weeks. 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
17  Years  in  Business. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  100  Birds 

..'10,000  WORMS 


t'Jpiit-ClcUon" Capsule  does 
the  work  of  2  Ordinarq 
Worm  Treatments.  .. 

Worms  eat  first  and  won’t  let 
your  birds  have  what’s  left.  In¬ 
stead,  worm  bites  so  thicken  the 
intestinal  walls,  feed  can't  get 
through  to  nourish  the  body  or  to 
make  eggs. 

Treat  your  flock  with  the  revolutionary 
Pratts  "Split-Action"  Capsules  that  do  the 
work  of  two  ordinary  worm  treatments. 

Large  round,  tape  and  pin  worms  do  the 
most  damage.  It  takes  two  different  drugs 
to  effectively  treat  them.  But,  .  .  .  beware 
of  ordinary  combination  worm  capsules 
or  powders.  Authorities  warn  these  two 
drugs,  when  given  together,  interfere  with 
each  other.  Satisfactory  results  are  im¬ 
possible. 

Pratts  "Split- Action”  Capsules  end  this 
difficulty.  They  release  two  different  worm 
treatments  hours  apart.  One  drug  is  re¬ 
leased  instantly.  The  second  drug,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  exclusive  process,  is  released 
into  the  fowls’  intestines,  hours  later. 
There  is  no  interference  and  less  shock 
to  the  birds.  Each  drug  must  act  separately. 

Demand  "Split-Action”  Capsules  from 
your  dealer  today  or  use  coupon  to  order 
direct. 


Check  size  and  quantity  desired,  include  check 
or  money  order,  and  mail  to 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  477,  Philadelphia,  pa. 

No.  of  Birds  over  3  lbs.  Birds  3  lbs.  and  under 
Capsules  Use  Adult  Size  Use  Chick  and  Pullet  Size 

-  50 . □  $0.85  □  $0.55 

100 . □  1.50  □  1.00 

500 . □  5.50  □  3.75 

1000 . □  10.00  □  6.50 
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N-K  CAPSULES 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  Balanced  Breeding 
Program  assures  vigorous 
fast  growing 
fall  chicks. 

Cross  Bred  New 
Hampshire- 
Rock  chicks  available.  30  Day 
full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Box  909, 


Walpole,  N.H. 


Ready-to-Lay  PULLETS 
R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  CROSS 

Also  18-Weeks-Old  Barred  Cross 

Raised  on  our  own  300  clean  acres  .  .  .  same 
breeding  as  flocks  which  averaged  203.68  eggs 
per  year  per  bird  at  nine  Mass.  State  institutions. 

Baby  Chicks  —  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  for 
September  and  October  delivery. 

Write  today  for  Fall  Price  List.  _  _ _ 

J  J  WARREN  \«J«CHtsini 

“■  J ■  l  *ssocniKi* 

Box  £0  North  Brookfield,  Moss.  /  cekt'ifieo 

rouiiBf 
, breeders 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.' 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


r  ..  u  Health!  Energy!  Vitality!  Just 

Cotton  Mountaineers  the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
STARTFn  Pin  i  ctc  Profits  under  present  condi- 
&  A KTED  PULLETS  tions.  A11  Breeders  used  are 
Six  weeks  to  maturity  100%  BWD  free.  Fast  grow- 
„  T  ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 

weather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog 
Bnh4.  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS",  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

TS.  ,0r  L?yln°  “  COCKERELS  for  Breeding 

Bred  for  Longevity  and  Production— Backed  by  Progeny 
Testing,  Selection  on  a  Family  Basis  and  Mass.  R.O.P. 
Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

Baby  Chicks  Commencing  October. 

WEGATEPfl  FARMS  HA „vTbx„%,as8. 

BLOOD-TESTED  foS,  B&2F&S& 

clucks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  P.aby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won  t  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry— Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
ris  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (Bui.  15331 
Ready-Mixed,  35f  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75G  All 
Druggists.  Results  or 
Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


I  can’t  get  all  my  egos  in! 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  1  MIX 
amiZIlWTCl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel,  lnc.^,h3il^eirphia?pl; 
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Leghor  ns  -  Reds-Rocks  AV^andottes 
New  Ham pslii res- Hallcross  (Crrasbmi)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.’W.  D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States. with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. . 


iWELL  BRF-P/^WILL  BREEDERS' 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  tugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broodv-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatohes  September  7,  14,  21,  28:  October  5,  12,  19,  26.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per— 50  100  500  1000 

,  big  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.00  $7.75  $38.00  $75.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.50  8.75  43.60  85.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

100%  prepaid  lira,  delivery  guaranteed. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS. 


10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 
Box  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  August  25-: 

R.  I.  Reds  are  running  the  closest  race 
in  the  Storrs  laying  test  with  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires  following  second 
and  third.  Six  top  teams  in  these  three 
classes  have  average  score  to  date  of  over 
2.700  points  each.  Average  lead  of  first 
over  second  in  these  three  classes  is  only 
13  points,  a  margin  so  small  it  can  prac¬ 
tically  be  wiped  out  overnight. 

In  the  47th  week  total  output  for  all 
pens  was  4.240  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  60.6 
percent.  This  is  a  letup  of  only  140  eggs 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week’s 
production  and  is  far  ahead  of  the  47tli 
week  in  other  years  when  the  test  started 
on  November  1  instead  of  October  1  as 
in  the  current  contest. 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann’s  entry  of  White 
Leghorns  from  New  York  continued  in 
the  limelight  by  winding  up  the  week 
with  a  score  of  66  pints  for  first  place. 
Leo  A.  Grouten,  of  Connecticut,  spon¬ 
soring  Leghorns,  and  Norman  W.  Ami- 
don,  of  Connecticut,  with  R.  I.  Reds, 
tied  for  second  with  64  points  each.  Fel¬ 
lows  Brothers,  of  Connecticut,  backing 
Barred  Rocks,  ranked  third  with  a  count 
of  62  points. 

Stuart  W.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  an¬ 
other  Barred  Rock  breeder,  and  two  R.  I. 
Red  enthusiasts  including  Weber  Duck 
Farm,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Homestead 
Farm,  of  Connecticut,  all  tied  for  fourth 
with  61  all.  R.  C.  Cobb’s  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Massachusetts,  and  Bodine’s 
Pedigreed  Leghorns  from  New  York,  were 
next  in  line  with  tallies  of  60  and  59 
points  respectively. 

Thirteen  pullets  or  exacly  1  percent  of 
the  1,300  that  started  in  last  October 
have  now  brought  their  individual  scores 
up  to  300  points  or  more.  Of  this  elite 
lot  three  are  Leghorns  bred  by  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  of  California ; 
Capt.  J.  A.  Hanson,  of  Oregon,  and  Ir¬ 
ving  J,  Kauder,  of  New  York. 

The  remaining  10  are  all  R.  I.  Reds 
that  are  owned  by  two  Connecticut  breed¬ 
ers,  namely  Norman  W.  Amidon  and 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  and  five  Massa- 
clnitets  breeders  that  include  South  Bend 
Poultry  Farm,  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Weber 
Duck  Farm,  J.  J.  Warren  and  George  B. 
treadwell. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
pricipal  varieties  are  as  follws : 

New  Hampshires —  Eggs  Points 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 2371  2520 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 2333  2500 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2323  2389 

Belcarhill  Farms,  Mass . 22S3  2344 


Barred  Rocks — 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 2436  2526 

Fuzzydele  Farms,  Pa . 2368  2388 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn.... 2334  2378 

R.  I.  Reds — 

,T.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 2668  2874 

Norman  W.  Amidon,  Conn... 2652  2873 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2588  2754 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass.... 2605  2719 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 2484  2656 


White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Farms,  Cal . 2610  2740 

Wm.  L.  Melirmann,  N.  Y...2565  2723 

Gren-El-Lang  Farm,  Conn... 2571  2581 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. ...2326  2520 

Kerr  Cliickeries,  N.  J . 2401  2506 

Weekly  Summary — 

Total  for  the  week . 4240  4506 

Total  to  date . .215,896  224,724 

Best  pen  for  week,  No.  88.  .  .  .  61  66 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  43 . 2668  2874 

Average  pen  total  to  date.  . .  .2159  2247 


N.  J  .Poultry  Supervision 

Secretary  Wm.  B.  Duryee,  of  the  N. 
,T.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  announces 
changes  in  the  State  plans  for  poultry- 
breed  improvement  and  pullorum  control 
for  the  coming  season. 

All  display  advertising  material  from 
breeders  and  hatcherymen  under  State 
■supervision  must  be  submitted  to  the  De¬ 
partment  before  publication,  and  in  the 
case  of  classified  advertisements,  must  be 
sent  to  the  Department  as  soon  as  pub¬ 
lished. 

A  second  change  involves  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  classification  for  flocks  to  be 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  without  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  of  the  breeding  stages. 
Flocks  qualifying  in  this  classification  will 
be  called  “New  Jersey  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Tested,  Passed  or  Clean.”  In  former 
years,  the  flocks  were  offered  as  “cross¬ 
bred  flocks.” 

In  connection  with  the  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  testing,  the  Department  offers  either 
the  tube  agglutination  or  the  whole 
blood  stained  antigen.  Breeders  and 
hatcherymen  must  moke  their  selection 
from  these  two  tests. 


DRSALSBURY'S 

ROTA  CAPS 

FDR  CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS! 


Dr  SAtSBUHY  S 

IMPS 


Shfe1**  ^  *00*0 

“ttWOlUM  (JIUTM60I*A)  *  ** 
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The  ONLY 
WORMING 
Preparation 
Containing 

Rotamine! 


This  fall  and  winter  you’ll  want  your  lay¬ 
ers  in  steady  production.  So  worm  your 
flock  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota  Caps — the 
new,  scientific,  triple-action  worm  caps ! 

Rota  Caps  are  the  only  worming  prepara¬ 
tion  containing  ROTAMINE,  a  new  combi¬ 
nation  of  active  worm-removing  drugs. 
Countless  tests  prove  that  Rota  Caps  not 
only  remove  roundworms,  but  also  remove 
tapeworms  (Tetragonal,  heads  and  all,  and 
many  other  species  of  tapeworms ! 

Don’t  fail  to  worm  your  flock  with  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Rota  Caps.  They’re  hard  on  the 
worms,  but  easy  on  the  birds.  Get  some 
today  from  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Personally  directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury. 
Veterinarian;  specialist  in  poultry  health. 

725  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 

W 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


Or.  Salsbury’s 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .. $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Hatred  A  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlijterville,  Pai 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy.  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


f)UY  CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Bred  for  size  and  eg:*  production.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  personally  for  B.W.D.  Al( 
essrs  set  wei>h  23  oz.  and  over.  100#  Live  del.  P.  P, 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50-100 

Barred  Rocks  . $6.75-100 

White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  . $7.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

TOLMAN’S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS.. . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOT  MAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Chicks  That  Live 


I  Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 

satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

30c  each.  Barron  Leghorns.  Breeders  Blood-tested. 
Best  Laying  Quality.  Chicles  $8.50-100,  $85-1000. 
The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  3-B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  T  Arglinpii o  Trapnested 
LAYING  Pedigreed 

FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 
PULLETS.  SEVERAL  AGES,  READY  for  DELIVERY 

Circular,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


DUCKLINGS —  Mammoth  Pekins.  Six  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


W.  ENG.  RUNNERS  —  World’s  Best  Bred  Lavers. 

Ducklings  15c  prepaid  -  Mature  Breeders  $2  ea. 
The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Do  it  with  Squabs 


Easily  and  steadily  raised  in  25 
DAYS.  Write  a  post-card,  get  FREE 
EYE-OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why 
cater  to  ordinary  trade  when  those 
great  luxury  national  markets  are 
wide  open  for  all  the  SQUABS  voti 
can  ship,  every  day  in  tho  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES? 
We  give  a  large  bonus  hi  breedeirs  for  promptness. 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE,  MASS. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  639. 


FOR  SALE- — Seven-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  one  acre,  outbuildings,  fruit  trees; 
reasonable.  MRS.  RADU,  Gillette,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  300  acres,  223  miles  city; 

12-room  house,  barn,  stanchions  55  cows; 
crops,  machinery,  35  cows,  2  horses,  tractor; 
running  water,  electric;  $8,000.  SUPT.,  85  Bar- 
row  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANT  TO  RENT,  with  option,  tourist  home, 
fruit,  poultry  house,  on  State  road,  Central 
Connecticut,  within  100  miles  New  York;  good 
condition;  reasonable.  1324  E.  POST  ROAD, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


YONKERS,  NEW  YORK — Friend;  share  pleas¬ 
ant  home;  housekeeping  for  one;  small  apart¬ 
ment,  garden,  twenty  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
4196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-COW  DAIRY  and  general  farm,  on  macadam 
road,  Durham,  Conn.:  best  of  markets;  prac¬ 
tically  all  public  services  including  electricity; 
175  acres,  45  tillage,  balance  creek-watered  pas¬ 
ture  and  woods;  8-room  frame  house;  ample 
shade,  extended  view;  two  barns,  concrete  sta¬ 
ble  for  31  head;  silo  and  other  buildings;  $7,800, 
terms;  full  details  on  reijuest.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WILL  SELL  154-acre  farm  to  a  good  farmer 
with  a  small  down  payment  to  show  that  he 
means  business.  Write  II.  W.  KEMP,  Bully, 
Pa. 


BERGEN  COUNTY  roadstand,  tavern,  gasoline 
station;  6-room  house,  large  corner  plot;  es¬ 
tablished  15  years:  terms  cash,  $5,000;  owner. 
OLSON,  R.  D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


12  ACRES  CLEARED,  20  woodland,  good  build¬ 
ings;  $6,000  cash.  BOX  174,  Medford,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Comfortable  home  on  main  highway 
near  Salisbury,  Md.;  several  acres  suitable 
for  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables:  terms  easy. 
(MRS.)  REBECCA  R.  SPARKLIN,  Denton,  Md. 


FRUIT  FARM,  mile  from  town,  established 
local  trade:  modern  house,  storages.  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  ESTABROOK,  Athens,  Pa. 


7  ROOMS,  2  ACRES.  FLANIGAN,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


3  ACRES,  NEAR  Rome,  N.  Y.,  modern  con¬ 
veniences:  write  for  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER  421G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  truck  farm,  buildings  and 
crops.  HUGH  HUDSON,  Henderson,  Md. 


130  ACRES  AND  tools,  good  house  and  barn,  a 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  4217,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— An  80-acre  farm,  8  miles  south  of 
city  of  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  with  good  road: 
fair  buildings;  40-acre  field,  about  40  acres 
timber:  gently  level,  good  land;  will  sell  with 
all  tools,  crop  and  cattle.  C.  J.  PETERSON, 
R.  2,  Akeley,  Pa. 


FARM,  WITH  milk  route.  13c  quart;  $3,000 
down.  PUTNAM,  Terrence  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


DESIRE  FULLY  equipped  modern,  stocked  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  general  farm;  State  highway, 
large  markets;  rental  proposition,  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  5% -acre  farm,  4-room 
house,  barn,  water,  surrounded  by  woodland; 
rent  $10.  HARRY  STANGLE,  Milford,  N.  J.  . 


85-ACRE  LEVEL  productive  dairy  farm,  near 
Route  6:  R.E.A.  electricity;  $2,500.  H. 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


WANT  TO  RENT  farm  on  good  road.  New  York 
or  Connecticut.  A.  DAVIS,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


112%-ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  Finger  Lakes  Re¬ 
gion.  WILLIAM  E.  MEKEEL,  Rt.  3,  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y. 


TO  EXCHANGE  beautiful  village  farm,  100 
acres,  fine  buildings,  large  amount  wood  and 
lumber,  for  small  place,  few  acres,  near  village. 
JOHN  PRESTON,  Chelsea,  Vermont. 


FOR  RENT — Milk  station,  dose  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Write  ADVERTISER  4234,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Between  2  and  3  acres,  2%-story 
brick  and  frame  house,  all  improvements;  9 
rooms,  bath,  laundry,  large  and  small  sun- 
porch;  21/-.-story  barn,  3-car  automobile  shed, 
2U>-story  henhouse  20x00,  1-story  henhouse  20x 
40;  brooder  houses;  some  fruit;  on  good  cement 
road:  $12,000;  Passaic  County.  N.  J.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  35  acres,  located 
Long  Island,  2,500  layers.  White  Leghorn 
strain;  2  300-feet  laying-houses,  will  house 
4.200  chickens;  all  modern  equipments  to  raise 
15,000  chicks,  brooders,  incubators,  colony- 
houses,  rain  shelters,  electricity  and  running 
water;  0-rooin  house  with  bath,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  stable  for  horse  and  cow;  immediate 
sale,  price  $17,000,  one-third  cash,  balance  mort¬ 
gage;  splendid  opportunity  for  party  to  start 
good,  sound  poultry  business.  ADVERTISER 
4230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  feed  business,  water 
power;  owner  retiring.  ADVERTISER  4237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  acreage,  3  or  4-room 
house,  improvements  not  essential,  about  $12 
per  month  within  75  miles  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham.  Mass. _ 

AVAN  TED — Antique  pistols.  SEIIVEN,  Souoita, 
Arizona. 


AVATER  TESTED — Analysis,  interpretation,  per¬ 
sonal  advice,  low  cost.  DR.  AV1NCHELL, 
921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AV ANTED — Used  corn  liusker  in  good  condition; 

state  make  and  price.  ADOLF  DORMEYER, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Corn  harvester,  must  be  in  first- 
class  condition;  state  price.  PE  REST  AM 

BROS.,  Yardley,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Power  and  hand  tools  for  work 
shops  (low-priced  or  donated);  home  school 
for  crippled  persons.  BOX  1131,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Fordson  tractor  with  5  or  6-ft. 

mower  attachment;  one  20-30  caterpillar  trac¬ 
tor:  one  sawmill  set  works  for  52-in.  saw.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  over  100  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
they  ivere  line  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
They  are  almost  live  months  old.  So  far 
live  of  the  chickens  suddenly  fell  over  and 
ivere  unable  to  get  back  to  their  feet. 
They  just  lie  on  their  side  and  kick. 
Four  I  haAre  killed  but  one  is  very  well 
and  I  saved  it.  6.  G. 

Netv  York. 

There  are  several  forms  of  paralysis  in 
groAving  chicks,  differing  in  their  causes 
though  much  alike  in  symptoms.  A  com¬ 
mon  one  and  one  that  may  affect  your 
birds  is  popularly  knoAvn  as  range  paraly¬ 
sis.  In  this,  the  affected  birds  are  likely 
to  be  found  lying  upon  the  ground,  if  on 
range  or  on  the  poultry-house  floor,  un¬ 
able  to  use  one  or  both  legs  or  wings. 
They  may  maintain  a  bright  appearance 
for  a  time  and  eat,  but  ultimately  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  disease.  Blindness  becomes 
evident,  with  the  appearance  of  a  grayish 
membrane  over  the  sight,  the  so-called 
“fish  eye.”  Emaciation  precedes  death. 

Only  an  autopsy  upon  one  or  more  af¬ 
fected  birds  can  distinguish  betAveen  sev¬ 
eral  forms  of  “leg  weakness,”  but  there 
is  no  knoAvn  cure  for  the  paralysis  and 
affected  birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  the  general  methods  of  sanita¬ 
tion  of  quarters  and  runs  practiced. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Short  Course  at 
Penn  State 

The  17th  Annual  Penn  State  Poultry 
Short  Course  will  be  held  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  on  October  25-27.  Practice  in 
the  selection  of  layers  and  breeders,  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  quality  in  eggs 
and  poultry  meat,  and  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  poultry  flock  management 
as  it  affects  expenses  and  receipts  are  the 
highlights  of  the  program  on  October  25 
and  26.  The  morning  of  October  27  will 
be  devoted  to  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  poultry  nu¬ 
trition. 


Feeding  Pullets;  Keeping 
Hens 

When  should  one  begin  feeding  laying 
mash  to  pullets  Avhich  Avere  hatched  the 
first  week  in  April?  How  many  years 
do  you  think  it  profitable  to  keep  a  hen 
for  egg  production?  j.  b.  k. 

Virginia. 

When  pullets  are  changed  from  grow¬ 
ing  mash  to  laying  mash  the  latter  is 
usually  given  from  about  eight  weeks  of 
age,  though  fine  distinctions  in  ages, 
composition  of  mashes,  etc.,  may  be  un¬ 
necessarily  draxvn  and  frequently  are  by 
noultrymen  who  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  animal  body  is  quite  capable  of  ad¬ 
justing  itself  to  considerable  A-ariations 
in  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  foods  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
act  amounts  of  each  kind  of  nutriment 
needed  under  the  varying  circumstances 
of  life  are  not  known. 

The  present  trend  in  poultry  feeding  is 
toward  greater  simplicity,  rather  than 
toAvard  increased  complexity ;  a  trend 
Avhich  is  Avell  shoAvn  in  changes  from 
feeding  different  feeds  at  different  times 
of  the  day  to  the  use  of  an  “all-mash” 
ration  kept  before  the  flock.  There  is  no 
fixed  period  of  life  at  which  profitable 
phoductien  begins  or  ends  but  common 
practice  seems  to  justify  the  rule  of  tAvo 
laying  season  before  the  layer  is  con¬ 
demned  to  market.  m.  b.  d. 


Progeny  Testing 

At  the  Government  Farm,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  it  has  been  found  that  progeny 
testing  is  by  far  the  most  important 
method  of  poultry  improvement. 

Cockerels  of  good  ancestry,  as  Avell  as 
high-producing  hens,  vary  in  their  ability 
to  transmit  good  egg  production  to  their 
progeny.  A  male  Avith  higli-egg  ancestry 
has  a  better  chance  of  begetting  high- 
producing  females  than  a  male  from  low- 
producing  stock  and  a  cockerel  Avliose  full 
sisters  are  laying  well  carries  promise  as 
a  valuable  breeder.  But  most  poultry- 
men  Avho  win  consistently  in  egg-laying 
contests  use  cockerels  whose  daughters 
are  known  to  be  good  egg  producers. 

Among  selected  cockerels  used  at  Belts¬ 
ville,  only  about  one  in  six  was  Avorth 
keeping  for  a  second  year  of  breeding  on 
the  basis  of  egg  laying  in  their  pullets. 


¥*IT¥  ¥  FTC  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  ready  to  lay 
rilLlljE  J.  J  $ | .50  each.  14  week  olds  $1.10 

oach.  Excellent  strain.  CARL  STONE,  Mastic.  N.  Y. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE— 450  March  White  Leghorns, 
Mapes  stock,  now  laying,  and  600  May  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Kaudt'r  stock.  Disease  free  and  fully  developed. 

LOOMIS  SANATORIUM  -  LOOMIS,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron)  N.  II.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  8.  KENYON,  Marcellas,  N,  Y. 
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B-B  Vitamized  Layer  &  Breeder  Mash  is  a  thoroughly 
reliable  ration.  You  can  depend  on  it  to  provide  those  new 
pullets  with  the  extra  vigor  needed  to  resist  disease  and 
keep  them  in  maximum  egg  production  during  the  fall  and 
severe  winter  months. 

This  scientifically  and  practically  tested  ration  supplies 
everything  needed  to  keep  your  birds  in  peak  lay  and  top 
health.  And  this  year,  because  advancing  egg  prices  seem 
to  call  for  the  production  of  every  possible  egg,  we  particu¬ 
larly  urge  that  you  give  B-B  Yitamized  Layer  &  Breeder 
Mash  a  thorough  trial  under  our  famous  guarantee  of  more 
eggs  per  feed  dollar  or  your  money  refunded. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Red. 


1936  Contest- Winning  Strain 

i  Ready-to-Lay  Reds  and  Moss-Cross  Chicks 

1  Fine,  range-reared  birds  from  early  hatches. 

I  Money  makers  for  the  Fall  and  AVinter.  Our 
l  pens  have  repeatedly  led  Red  class  at  Farm- 
Bingdale  during  the  AVinter  months. 

I  WEEKLY  HATCHES — R.I.  Reds  and  Moss-Cross 
IImOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS.  I 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Large  Brown  Eggs  A-Plenty 

this  winter  if  you  buy  now  PINE 
TOP  ready-to-lay  and  started  NEAV 
HAMPSHIRE  pullets.  Proven 
ability.  Write 
us! 


ELLERVILLE 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

$8-100,  $38.75-500.  $75-1000.  H.MIx  $7.50- 
100.  In  all  our  28  years'  hatching  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  found  Barred  Rocks  the 
leading  Broiler  Chick,  and  this  is  still 
true.  All  chicks  from  free-range  flocks. 
Electric  hatched.  Circular  free.  Order  now. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Bx  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED1 — Good  De  Laval  milker.  No.  4,  mag¬ 
netic  outfit,  for  40  cows,  3  units;  must  be  in 
good  condition;  state  price,  fittings,  outlets,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


RIA7ERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.,  board¬ 
ers,  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains.  rivers;  $7-$9  weekly. 


REFINED,  MIDDLE-AGED  lady,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  home  with  clean  Christian  family,  su¬ 
burbs  or  farm;  must  have  all  improvements; 
references  exchanged;  not  more  than  50  miles 
from  New  York :  full  particulars,  lowest  price, 
first  letter.  ADATERTISER  4195,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  PHYSICALLY  handicapped,  invalids  and 
elderly  persons,  “Beautiful  Packard  Manor 
Estate”  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  offers  unusual  ac¬ 
commodations  for  home  life,  rest,  study,  educa¬ 
tion  (academics,  arts,  crafts,  music),  recrea¬ 
tion,  care,  treatment;  registered  nurse  and  New 
York  State  licensed  pliysio-therapist  in  attend¬ 
ance;  rates  adjusted  to  circumstances  and 
needs;  open  year  round.  Address  PACKARD 
MANOR,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  RESERA' ATIONS  September,  October, 
November:  good  board;  swimming,  fishing, 
hunting.  BUI.L1S,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y. 


RESTORIUM  FOR  invalids  and  convalescents; 

heated,  sunny  rooms,  meals;  exclusive  district, 
close  in;  dietician,  trained  nurses,  sunporeh; 
Medical  Association  approval:  Fall  season  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  low  rates.  FRANCIS  MARIAN  RES¬ 
TORIUM,  596  Ninth  Ave.  So.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 


FALL  GUESTS  accommodated:  high  altitude; 

boating,  scenery:  home  cooking;  quiet;  $10 
Aveek.  KIESEL  FARM,  Milford,  Pa. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds 
$8.00-100;  Mixed  $7.00.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R,  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PITI  1  FT1?  n  H.  Keds,  Hubbard  Strain 
1  ULLL  1  J  ready  to  lay  bloodtested  stock. 

J.  S.  BRUNDAGE,  SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  NEAV  crop,  Avhite  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURT1S,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 
$5.10,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75.  buckwheat  $1.50;  also  honey  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


PULLETS  —  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  75c  and  up. 
Babv  Chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  Hlllpot,  I  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  i. 


FOR  SALE — Apples  on  trees,  20  acres.  10  va- 
rieties.  Inquire  JOSEPH  REIDL,  Flanders, 


r>rxn  C  A  I  FT  I  Trexlayer  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
"UI\  jALL.  Best  lavers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Write  TREXLER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Oroliold,  P«. 


PITI  I  FT<J  White  Leghorns,  ready  to  lay.  Large, 
I  ULLL I  O  healthv.  free  range  grown.  Vaccinated. 

$150.00  per  100.  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK.  N.  Y. 


READY-TO-LAY  and  LAYING  Large  White  Leghorn 
Pullets  from  Ohio  Certified  Breeders.  Can  ship  at 
once.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  O. 


HONEY — New  crop,  genuine  pure  Vermont 
clover  honey,  5-  pounds  (liquid)  $1.10,  2  pails 
$2,  5  pounds  with  comb  $1.25,  5  pounds 

creamed  $1.25.  postpaid;  nature’s  healthy  sweet 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  and  Grade  A  Vermont  maple 
syrup  $2.10  and  $2  gallon;  few  gallons  at 
$1.50;  not  prepaid.  A.  J.  PARKER,  West 
Hartford,  Vermont. 


DUCKLINGS  —  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS  —  Large  White  Kings,  $2.50  pair;  5  pairs, 

$10.00.  GEO.  BURNETT.  -  New  Vernon,  N.  J. 


SAVEET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va¬ 
riety,  satisfaction  guaranteed:  $1  per  bu. 
hamper;  $2  per  3-bushel  barrel;  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October:  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W.  WAR¬ 
REN,  Painter,  Virginia. 
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The  United  Kingdom  Mercantile  &  Fi¬ 
nance  Corp.,  Ltd.,  and  Heilbut  Symons  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  said  to  be  controlled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Belial  Quinlan,  who  is  now 
under  indictment  in  Paris,  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
alleged  fraudulent  stock  and  banking  op¬ 
erations.  The  companies  advertised  in 
New  York  papers  to  lend  money  for  any 
type  of  business  venture  at  4%  percent. 
This  was  -worked  on  the  old  “front 
money”  plan  which  combines  with  it  the 
promotion  of  shady  gold-mining  stocks. 
Upon  answering  the  advertisement  notice 
was  received  that  the  application  for  loan 
was  accepted  and  the  enclosed  contract 
should  be  signed  and  returned  with  a 
fee  which  would  cover  part  of  the  inter¬ 
est  rate.  Promotion  literature  for  Kee- 
watin  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Selected  Inter¬ 
national  Mines,  Ltd.,  and  Cheltonia 
Swastika  Mines,  Ltd.,  was  also  enclosed. 
The  action  of  the  Attorney  General  pre¬ 
vented  completion  of  the  plan  and  con¬ 
siderable  money  was  saved  by  his  prompt- 
ness.  Such  schemes  usually  approve  all 
loans  and  through  connections  promise 
the  needed  sums  and  fees  are  willingly 
paid.  The  loan  is  not  forthcoming  but 
the  plan  continues  by  inspiring  confidence 
to  induce  the  purchase  of  gold  stocks. 

I  have  a  certificate  from  the  Gold  King 
Basin  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember,  1906.  I  read  of  the  wonderful 
things  you  are  able  to  do  for  others,  so 
thought  I  would  write  you  and  perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  if  this  is  any  good  or 
iiot  and  if  so  what  is  best  to  be  done 
about  it.  M.  i<.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  is  now  out  of  existence 
and  its  charter  expired  in  1923.  ^  We 
can  find  no  value  for  the  stock.  W  e  are 
•sorry  we  have  no  encouragement  to  offer. 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  a  local 
newspaper:  “Names — Men  under  26  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  $75  a  month 
while  training  to  become  aviators  or 
ground  mechanics;  one  year’s  training 
given  by  U.  S.  Air  Corps ;  costs  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing.  Flying  Intelligence  Service, 
Box  522,  Milwaukee,  Wis.”  Could  you 
tell  me  if  this  is  a  good  reliable  place? 
Pennsylvania.  G.  a.  r. 

The  advertisement  is  similar  to  adver¬ 
tisements  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  until  stopped  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Temple  Airway  Bureau, 
and  the  International  Airway  Bureau, 
both  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  were  barred 
from  the  mails  by  postal  fraud  order  on 
a  similar  proposition.  The  “Flying  In¬ 
telligence  Service”  is  not  listed  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  city  directories  and  until  they 
are  better  recognized  we  would  advise 
caution. 

The  Wesleyan  Diesel  Service,  2906 
Leavenworth  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been 
ordered  to  discontinue  its  methods  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  correspondence  courses 
in  the  cax-e  and  maintenance  of  Diesel 
engines.  They  are  to  cease  representing 
to  students  that  upon  completion  of  the 
course  they  are  qualified  to  install,  main¬ 
tain  and  service  Diesel  engines,  or  that 
the  demand  for  trained  men  is  greater 
than  it  really  is.  Other  representations 
are  also  to  be  discontinued  by  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

On  May  14,  1937,  I  gave  an  order  for  a 
suit  of  clothes  to  the  Bradford  Woolen 
Mills,  139  E.  Water  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  paid  $15  down  and  obtained  a  receipt 
from  S.  Siskin,  manager.  A  little  later 
I  received  a  letter  dated  May  17  saying 
that  they  were  moving  and  would  notify 
me  as  soon  as  they  got  located  and  my 
clothes  would  be  sent  to  me.  On  June  1 
I  wrote  to  them  at  their  Elmira  address, 
but  the  letter  was  returned,  stamped  “un¬ 
claimed.”  I  have  not  heard  from  them 
since.  Please  advise  what  to  do.  F.  B.  G. 
New  York. 

The  company  left  Elmira  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  forwarding  address  and  as  we  can¬ 
not  locate  them  we  are  helpless  in  this 
matter.  The  manager  is  said  to  be  in  the 
city  yet  but  as  he  signed  the  receipt  for 
the  money  as  an  employe  of  the  company 
he  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

I  shipped  to  N.  Muntner,  9  Essex  St., 
New  York,  one  crate  of  eggs  valued  at 
$10.  The  express  company  claim  that 
they  could  not  find  him  and  sold  the  crate 
of  eggs.  I  have  not  received  any  money 
for  the  eggs.  I  would  like  you  to  collect 
the  $10  for  me.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  express  company  has  sent  $6.50 
which  was  all  they  could  realize  on  the 
eggs.  They  had  made  efforts  to  locate 
Munter  as  he  was  not  at  the  address 
given,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
him.  It  is  a  trick  of  some  of  these  deal¬ 
ers  to  establish  confidence  by  paying  their 
shippers  for  the  first  shipments  and  then 
disappearing  without  paying  for  later 
shipments. 


I  am  sending  you  this  on  the  off 
chance  that  it  may  have  escaped  your 
notice.  I.  S. 

New  Y’ork. 

The  clipping  refers  to  the  fine  of  $500 
each  assessed  against  the  three  officers  of 
the  Kansas  City  Fur  Mart,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  their  pleading  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company  were  Jesse  C.  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  Maurice  Goodall,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  Matthew  Simmons,  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  The  company  conducted  a  jin¬ 
gle  contest  and  each  winner  was  advised 
by  mail  that  she  would  receive  a  $50  fur 
coat.  A  trade  check  for  $50  was  mailed 
each  one.  When  the  check  was  presented 
and  coat  applied  for  the  winner  was  told 
that  if  she  would  pay  an  additional 
amount  she  could  purchase  a  much  better 
coat.  It  is  said  more  than  500  women 
bought  coats  of  an  inferior  quality  under 
this  plan.  The  judge  refused  to  accept 
the  officers’  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  but 
fined  them  and  gave  them  a  stay  until 
November  1,  1937. 

Would  you  please  investigate  Tonn’s 
Bulldog  Hatchery,  Dallas,  Texas?  This 
hatchery  advertises  all  kinds  of  bulldogs 

New  lork.  c.  c. 

Previous  information  was  to  the  effect 
that  dogs  sent  out  by  this  party  were  not 
what  buyers  expected  and  we  were  sus¬ 
picious  that  it  was  a  “dog  gyp.”  We  had 
some  complaints  and  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

I  sent  a  manuscript  for  a  piano  reverie 
to  Edward  Schuberth  &  Co.,  11  East  22d 
St.,  New  lork.  They  asked  for  $50  for 
publication  and  guaranteed  200  copies 
and  a  royalty  of  10  percent  on  each  copv 
sold.  I  sent  the  money  and  received  the 
200  copies  but  nothing  more  and  can  get 
no  reply.  Can  you  help  me?  A.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

The  concern  made  no  reply  to  our  re¬ 
quests  but  sent  our  reader  $2  as  royalty 
on  one  copy  sold  in  the  two  years.  We 
do  not  recommend  advance  payments  of 
this  kind. 

I  am  enclosing  a  bill  of  $32.50  for 
grapes  sold  to  Petrungar  Greenhouse  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  four  years  ago.  He 
agreed  to  take  all  my  grapes  that  Fall. 
He  took  part  of  them,  then  let  me  set 
with  the  balance  and  the  payment  of  one 
load.  I  have  made  several  trips  after 
this  money  but  the  result  is  only  prom- 
ised.  Hope  you  can  collect  it  as"  I  need 
the  money.  jj-, 

Pennsylvania. 

Every  possible  source  was  followed  to 
get  this  account  but  none  brought  suc¬ 
cess.  When  a  bill  runs  so  long  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  possible  to  get  a  settlement.  This 
account  has  been  reported  as  “worthless.” 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  I  can  put  in 
a  claim  for  some  of  my  son’s  property? 

NO  NAME." 

Usually  we  pay  no  attention  to  un¬ 
signed  letters,  but  if  the  party  interested 
in  this  answer  will  send  us  his  name  and 
address  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  him  our 
opinion. 

In  February,  1935,  I  bought  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  paying  $200  cash  and  thev  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  pay  the  balance,  $100,  in 
monthly  payments  to  the  Universal 
Credit  Co.,  payments  including  fire  and 
theft  insurance.  I  wrote  them  that  I 
would  like  to  pay  up.  They  told  me  to 
send  full  amount  and  I  would  receive  a 
rebate  back  for  the  canceled  insurance. 

I  sent  them  the  balance,  also  my  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  I  wish  you  would  write 
them  as  I  have  about  four  months’  in¬ 
surance  due  me.  I  paid  them  $144  for 
the  use  of  $100  for  eight  months,  j.  o. 

New  York. 

The  insurance  company  finally  sent  67 
cents  refund.  This  is  high  financing  for 
an  automobile.  There  was  considerable 
complaint  that  automobile  and  finance 
companies  were  charging  almost  twice  as 
much  interest  as  advertised  in  selling 
automobiles  on  the  installment  plan.  In 
some  cases  it  was  alleged  the  financing 
plants  involved  interest  charges  of  ap¬ 
proximately  12  percent  instead  of  6  per¬ 
cent  as  advertised. 

Thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  help 
you  rendered  me  in  securing  at  least  a 
part  of  my  investment.  It  has  been  a 
lesson  to  me  to  depend  entirely  on  my 
banker.  i.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bonds  were  exchanged  for  bonded 
warehouse  certificates,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  but  by  firm  insistence  part  of 
the  money  was  refunded.  It  is  not  wise  to 
change  from  one  investment  to  another 
without  competent  advice. 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the  Craine 
Medicine  Co.,  Superior  and  Franklin  Sts., 
Chicago,  Ill.  I  sent  them  $2  for  liniment. 
They  cashed  the  money  order  but  I  can¬ 
not  get  an  answer  from  them.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

The  company  promised  to  send  the 
medicine  from  time  to  time  but  they  do 
not  keep  the  oft  repeated  promises. 
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CORRECT  FEEDING"  — THE  BOOKLET 
ALL  STOCK  FARMERS  WILL  VALUE 

Written  Noted  Authority 


•4> 

BUILD 
ENDURE  Hi 


TUB  author.  Professor  Oscar  Erf,  many  years 
dairy  department  or  animal  bureau  head  at  Ohio 
State  University,  gives  the  essence  of  forty 
years  of  research  and  practical  experience — su¬ 
pervising  some  of  America’s  most  famous  herds. 
We  publish  it  by  his  special  permission. 

A  safe  investment  for  correct  feeding  is  a 
MARIETTA  SILO,  with  its  enduring  concrete 
wall  and  Redwood  door  construction  —  saving 
40%  to  50%  in  food  values  over  old  methods. 

In  writing  for  “Correct  Feeding’’  be  sure  to 
state  if  using  silo,  kind  used  and  number  of 
stock. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 

MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Marietta  Ohio  Dept.  R, 
Branch  Factory,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


MARIET1A  silos 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 

FARM 


ELECTRIFY  TODAY 

No  monthly  payments  till  November 

ENJOY  the  benefits  of  electric  light 
and  power  for  the  rest  of  the  summer 
without  paying  one  cent  for  monthly 
payments  or  interest  until  after  har¬ 
vest  in  November.  Smalldown  payment 
puts  a  famous  National  Farmlight 
unit  in  your  home  today.  Complete 
line  of  heavy-duty  gen¬ 
erators  800  to  1,500  watts 
—  32  volts.  8  rugged 
battery  sizes— 110  to  420 
ampere  hours.  See  your 
National  dealer  or  write 
National  Battery  Co., 
Dept.  L-2,  Depew,  New 
York. 


100M 


open 


m  \ 


NATIONAL 

LIGHT—  POWER  PLANTS 


Get  the  Facts  About 

stoverSL 

SAMSON  ''OIL-RITE" 

Before  You  Buy  Any 

WINDMILL 


Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  insist, 
ing  on  features  and  quality  that  only 
STOVER  provides.  STOVER  working 
parts  run  in  oil  and  are  protected  from 
moisture  and  dirt.  Extra  heavy  wheel 
shaft,  wrist  pins,  gears  and  pinions. 
Adjustable  stroke.  Positive  governor. 
Automotive  type  brake.  Doubly  fast¬ 
ened  wheel  bats.  Specially  braced  wheel 
arms.  Hot  galvanizing.  Self-aligning 
turntable  with  graphite-impregnated 
bronze  ring.  Doubly  girted  and  twisted- 
cable  braced  tower.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  STOVER  Windmills. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS,  D»pt.  W20l 


c 9£&.  TIME  TO  BURN  WEEDS  WITH  AEROIL 

PROVEN  WEED  BURNER 


#99  kills  weed  stalks,  seeds  and  roots.  Destroys 
poison  Ivy.  Used  to  remove  stumps  and  rocks. 
Burns  spines  oil  cactus  pears  to  make  edible 
for  cattle.  99  other  FARM  USES. 


For 
Terra¬ 
cing, 
Grading, 
Ditching, 
Irrigating, 
Tile  drain¬ 
ing,  Leveling 
Founda¬ 
tions, 
Getting 
Angles, 
etc. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  A  &  M  Schools,  County 
Agents,  Builders  and  Individual  Landowners. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and  prices. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA  GA. 


BUILDERS’ 

LEVELS 

Are  SIMPLE, 
ACCURATE, 
DURABLE, 
COMPLETE. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  money 
back 


Get  Jim  Brown's 

PRICES 


Write  for  Free  Catalog'* 
showing:  Heavily  Galvanized 
9r  Painted  sheets.  Corrugated  t 
V-Crimp—  at  Factory  Prices. 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

More  than  1,600,000  customers  know  Jim  Brown  Quality. 

My  prices  beat  all  competition.  1  also  save  you  money  on 
Fencing,  Paint,  Stores  and  many  other  Farm  and  Home  needs. 
Writ,  ror  FREk  CATALOG.  29  | 

JIM  BROWN. P.pt.  4329  .Cleveland.O.orMemphls.Tenn.  I 


GUABANUIO  FOB  ON 


HERE'S  THE  SUPER-TOOL 

sm  for  DISINFECTING 

,  POULTRY  and  LIVESTOCK 

QUARTERS 


Heat,  surest  disinfecting  agent  known  to  science 
8000°  F  flame  of  #99  controls  COCCIDIOSIS  and  otfttr 
poultry  dUaasai;  aids  pravantion  of  CONTAGIOUS 
mrw?  ABORTION  incattla.  JOINT  DISEASE 
Jr  K  1*1  r t  in  colts,  INFECTION  from  wounds  of 
WRITE  for  MEW  ntwly  farrowad  pis«,  DISTEMPER  in  fur 


BER99Y 


baaring  animali/  etc. 


West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


AEROIL 
BURNER  CO. 


IRY  THIS  PROVED  AEROI*  BURNER  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


.EDWARDS. 


METAL 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

923-9731  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  L 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPEED  CONTROL 

of  your  Auto  Power  Plant  by 

MILLER  GOVERNORS 

Bronze  Bearings,  f  ft  n 
Sen6^t^veA^•c^lratevO•v"v•  * 
Fordson  Special  all  (7  AA 
attachments  v*  »vW 

Returnable,  1‘ayments  Refunded 
MONROETON  METAL  CO. 
Monroeton.  Pennsylvania 

V" 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news- 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


GREATEST  OF  ALL  MONEY  MAKERS 
New  1937  “JAY  BEE”  Portable  Hammer  Mill 


Best  Grinding 
Opportunities 
Now!  Small 
Amount  Down! 
WRITE 
QUICK! 


Most  Durably  Constructed,  Most 
Efficient  Portable  Mill,  assures  many 
years  of  profitable  service.  Most  efficient 
power  unit  assures  big  capacity  at  low  grinding 
cost.  Many  new,  exclusive  features. 
Mount  on  any  \A/z  ton  truck.  See  the  Now  1937 
“JAY  BEE”  Portable.  Don’tlose  time. 
Stationary  grinders  for  individual  farm  grinding. 
, Write  for  description,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

J.  8.  SEOBERRY,  INC.,  Oept.  33,  Franklin,  Tenn- Utica,  N.  Y. 


"JAY  BEE  PORTABLE 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED  —  Good,  reliable  farm-hand,  year 
around  job,  married  or  single;  must  be  good 
milker  and  willing  worker;  good  wages;  with 
small  family.  A.  MALNATI,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

SINGLE  MAN,  good  milker,  able  to  use  De- 

Laval  milkers;  must  know  cows;  willing  to 
milk  3  times  per  day  when  necessary;  room 
furnished.  FRED  GAUNTT,  Herdsman  N.  J. 
Agri.  Exp.  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FARMER  AND  WIFE  wanted  to  farm  irrigated 

farm  on  shares;  modern  home.  write  KEM¬ 
BLE,  Lower  Bank,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Milker,  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
wages  $40  and  board;  write  age,  reference, 
experience  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
S’omerville,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED  —  Farmer  and  wife  for  small  farm 
outside  Gladstone,  N.  J.;  general  farm  work 
and  wife  to  help  in  main  house:  must  be  fond 
of  animals;  modern  unfurnished  home;  own  car 
a  necessity;  position  open  September  15;  state 
-eferences  and  salary  required  under  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


MAID  WANTED,  doctor’s  home.  New  York 
Citv  child  18  months,  three  in  family;  $40 
per  month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
418G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  country  home,  2  adults,  1 
child;  woman  used  to  country  life  preferred: 
.$25  month.  ADVERTISER  4187,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Cook-laundress,  gardener-handyman, 
to  work  Winters  in  New  York  City  suburb, 
week-ends  and  Summers  on.  Dutchess  County 
Summer  place:  state  salary  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  OR  GIRL,  housework,  light  cooking, 
two  adults,  two  children,  seven-room  house. 
New  York  City;  excellent  salary,  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  4189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  as  handy¬ 
man  on  small  place;  board,  room  and  salary. 
WALTER  ZEINER,  Terryville,  Conn. 

WANTED — Woman  desiring  good  home,  thor¬ 
oughly  understanding  general  housework,  cook¬ 
ing;  neatness  essential;  steady;  state  wages. 
O.  K.  BIRMANN,  Greenville,  N.  Y, _ 

W  ANTED  —  Housekeeper-companion,  American, 
widow,  about  40,  refined,  drive,  assist  in  gar¬ 
den;  two  adults,  fine  home.  MRS.  ILOki, 
Green  Village,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Competent  girl  between  19-30  for 
plain  cooking  and  general  housework  in  family 
of  three;  own  room  with  bath  and  all  modern 
conveniences;  state  wages  exacted  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  MItS.  THOMAS  h. 
McGRATH,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Farmer,  single,  no  tobacco,  no 
liquor;  $35,  board  and  laundry;  year  round 
job  if  satisfactory;  must  be  better  than  aver¬ 
age-  all  particulars  and  reference  m  first  let¬ 
ter.’  ADVERTISER  4192,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

AVANTED — Man  and  wife;  woman  for  general 
housework;  man  for  yard;  prefer  German 
couple  around  age  40:  references  required.  Ap¬ 
ply  GEORGE  F.  MUEIILH  AUSEN ,  Box  1SS, 
Logansport,  Indiana. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wanting  home,  treated 
as  one  of  family.  MRS.  GEORGE  ROBSON, 
Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work;  small  farm,  good  home;  reliable,  non¬ 
drinker;  $25  monthly.  J.  DAMGAARD,  Andes, 
N.  Y. 


WILLING,  ALL-ROUND  handy-man  for  farm 
work,  hand  milking,  care  of  chickens;  must 
he  neat  and  steady;  good  home,  good  salary. 
ADVERTISER  4203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  sons,  good  milkers,  to  care 
dairy  farm  and  tractors;  $100  month.  BOX 
94,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FOR  New  Jersey  man  with  farm  ex¬ 
perience  on  truck  farm,  milk  one  cow;  state 
wages  expected  per  month  with  room  and  board; 
give  full  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  on  farm  to  milk,  handy  at  car¬ 
penter  work:  permanent;  $30.  McGUIRE, 

Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTING  home  and  wages;  husband, 
mechanic,  houseman,  chauffeur;  wife,  cooking 
and  general  housework.  Write  BOX  1132,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG,  LIVE,  wide-awake  man  to  work  in 
creamery;  bottling  and  pasteurizing:  refer¬ 
ence;  married  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4207, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-MECHANIC,  ON  dairy  farm,  familiar 
with  trucks,  tractor,  and  farm  machinery; 
good  wages  and  steady  employment  to  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  4205,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  family  of  three  adults; 

opportunity  for  one  who  appreciates  good 
home  rather  than  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — German  or  Swedish  couple  or  farm; 

wages  and  share  crops;  references  required. 
Address  MRS.  MICHAEL  WALLACE,  Falmouth, 
Virginia. 

WANTED — Single,  liandy-man,  carpenter,  con¬ 
crete,  painting,  etc.,  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
good  milker,  clean,  agreeable,  drive  tractor, 
truck:  not  afraid  of  work;  good  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Good  reliable  farm-hand,  single; 

must  be  good  milker,  willing  worker:  no 
liquor;  $30  and  board.  WALTER  BEHRMAN, 
Newton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Young  woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  doctor's  home  near  New  York  City, 
three  adults.  DR.  B.  BURDICK,  Rockville 
Center,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  BETWEEN  30  and  45  years  old  by 
September  15,  no  children;  man  experienced 
in  running  small  commercial  vegetable,  berry, 
fruit  and  chicken  farm;  wife,  cook  and  care  for 
owner’s  household,  two  in  family;  separate  cot¬ 
tage  for  couple,  all  improvements;  state  expe¬ 
rience  in  detail  and  wages  expected.  Address 
"FARM,”  S30  Raymond-Commeree  Bldg.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

HOUSE  WORKER,  DEPENDABLE,  under  40, 
refined  home,  good  pay,  four  adults.  2149 
80th  ST.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — General  houseworker,  private 
room,  $25  to  $30.  MRS.  GOODMAN,  370 
Westwood  Ave.,  AA’estwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man.  single,  fond  of  horses. 

to  cook  for  five  bachelors,  on  stock  farm  25 
miles  from  New  York;  must  be  very  light 
weight  and  of  good  appearance.  ADVERTISER 
4214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Young  man,  single,  on  poultry  and 
fruit  farm;  steady  job:  state  wages.  M. 
IIAUBERG,  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  COUPLE  for  farm;  wife  to  cook  for 
six  men  and  family  of  three;  must  lie  neat 
and  willing;  man  to  milk  cow.  gardening  and 
odd  jobs:  good  wages;  give  references.  HENRY 
HENKEL,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Immediately,  single  poultryman,  re¬ 
liable  sober,  thorough  worker;  $20  monthly 
with-'  room  and  board.  T.  CANAPE,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  57,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  _ 

COUPLE  ON  POULTRY  farm,  sixty  dollars 
month,  housework,  cooking,  no  washing,  or 
single  man  and  girl  thirty  dollars  each;  please 
send  photo  and  reference  in  first  letter.  BOX 
914,  Uptown,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

AYOMAN,  PROTESTANT,  white,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  small  family;  experienced  cooking, 
housework,  some  laundry;  references,  particu¬ 
lars;  year-round  position;  $35  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  fruit  farm;  must  understand  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  permanent  position;  state  references. 
ADVERTISER  419S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’II.L  PAY  good  wages  for  good  woman  to  take 
complete  charge  entire  household  witli  four 
children  while  parents  work.  SAMSONOFF, 
Washington,  Conn.  Evenings  0-8,  telephone  458. 

HELP  AVANTED — Farm  couple,  not  over  50 
years  old.  steady  job  for  good,  honest,  will¬ 
ing  workers,  no  children;  man  must  be  practical 
farmer,  also  take  care  of  saddle  horses;  woman 
good  plain  cook  and  laundress;  separate  quarters 
with  bath;  light  and  heat  furnished,  no  board; 
wages  $70  per  month;  must  be  healthy,  sober 
and  thoroughly  reliable;  best  references  re¬ 
quired;  apply  by  mail  only  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars.  YONDER  HILL  FARM,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  —  Single  man,  drive  truck,  tractor, 
also  have  interest  in  tree  work;  job  year 
round-  $50,  board  and  room,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  if  capable.  KARL  ELLMER,  AVil- 
ton,  Conn.  Tel.  Wilton  230. 


COUPLE— 40  to  50  years  old  for  country  place 
42  miles  from  New  York  City  in  New  Jersey; 
man  thoroughly  experienced  horses,  sheep,  poul¬ 
try,  auto  and  some  housework;  woman  excellent 
cook,  clean  housekeeper;  no  children;  must  have 
references;  write  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Housekeeper  for  three  adults:  state 
wages  expected.  BOX  25,  It.  D.  2,  Callieoon, 
Still.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Honest,  industrious  middle-aged 
couple  for  home  bakery,  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  must  be  neat,  clean  and  strictly  tem¬ 
perate;  prefer  woman  who  likes  to  bake;  state 
age,  religion,  etc.;  good  home  and  fair  wages 
to  the  right  party.  Address  79  E.  MAIN  ST., 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  GIRL,  no  cooking,  4  rooms, 
excellent  home  for  nice  party;  good  health; 
small  family;  $25;  reference.  ADAERTISER 
4201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Experienced  superintendent  for 
dairy  and  fruit  farm,  purebred  animals;  state 
fully  qualifications,  references,  wages  desired. 
J.  H.  AVELCH,  538  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AA'IIITE  COUPLE  for  family  two  adults,  coun¬ 
try  place  near  Brewster.  N.  good  cook, 

general  housework,  no  washing;  gardener,  careful 
driver,  house-man;  permanent  position:  two 
rooms  and  bath;  wages  $80.  ADA’ERTISER 
4218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  —  Reliable  man  for  apple  orchard; 

must  be  non-drinker;  house,  garden,  wood 
furnished;  salary  and  share  of  profits;  no  place 
for  man  afraid  to  work  but  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hustler.  ELMER  SMITH,  AA’anaque, 
N.  J. 

STEADY  COUPLE,  housekeeping,  permanent; 

$50  month;  good  home;  man  must  be  capable 
driver;  write  particulars  and  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Dependable  single  man  on  dairy 
farm,  Montgomery  County;  must  be  good 
milker,  understand  farm  work,  drive  team, 
tractor  and  handle  machinery;  state  wages,  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA'ERTISER  4221,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  retail  flower  store:  must  drive 
well;  must  have  an  interest  in  florist  business; 
state  age.  nationality  and  salary.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  4223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL,  SUBURBAN  New  York  home,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  day  off,  own  room.  $30.  ALLEN,  44 
Highview  Ave.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  to  work  in 
house;  good  home,  small  wages.  BOICE 
FARM,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tel.  56C-R-2. 

PROTESTANT  MAN  desiring  experience  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm,  40  miles  north  New 
York:  mention  age,  weight,  height,  wages  and 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  4225,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  FARMER,  good  home,  steady  work; 

references.  COOPER,  291  Evergreen  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IIOUSEAVORKER,  EXPERIENCED,  after  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  AA’estchester  County:  good  home 
and  good  wages.  J.  G.  COSTELLO,  Route  1, 
Bethel,  Conn. 

AALANTED — Sensible  woman,  general  housework¬ 
er.  capable  taking  business  telephone  calls; 
good  home.  MRS.  M.  DUGAN,  Katonah  ls3. 

IIOUSEAVORKER.  NOT  over  30,  neat,  trust¬ 
worthy,  economical:  own  room  and  bath; 
reference;  couple:  $25.  ADA'ERTISER  4227, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER.  CHAUFFEUR,  handyman;  must 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  flowers  and 
shrubs,  also  careful  driver;  year-round  position, 
suburbs  New  York  City;  $50  monthly,  with  room 
and  board;  mail  full  particulars  and  references 
last  two  years.  ADVERTISER  4242,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AVOMAN,  general  housework,  $40, 
STREETER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  general  housework,  apartment. 
New  York  City;  forty  dollars  monthly.  VAN 
LEER,  317  AV.  95th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AA’ANTED  —  Man  and  wife,  $00.  apartment, 
meals;  small  dairy  farm.  GEORGE  S. 
HAVENS,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER.  neat,  reliable, 
new  suburban  house,  two  children;  own  room, 
bath;  state  age,  experience,  nationality,  refer¬ 
ences.  wages  asked.  NELSON,  289  AA’indsor 
Rd.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  FARAIER,  sober  and  experi¬ 
enced;  steady  work.  ROSE  PILLOUD,  Port¬ 
land,  Pa. 


HOUSEWORKER,  AA’IIITE.  3  in  family.  $40  per 
month.  MRS.  H.  G.  STANTON,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Single  man  or  strong  boy,  good 
habits,  for  Ulster  County  farm,  poultry,  dairy; 
permanent;  give  full  details  of  self  and  wages 
expected.  ADA’ERTISER  4240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL,  AA'HITE,  general  housework;  experienced, 
references;  own  room,  bath;  couple,  girl  four. 
LEVITAN,  Chester  Terrace,  Hastings-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. 


COOK-nOUSBAVORKER,  AVILLING  to  give 
cheerful,  efficient  service  to  two  adults  in 
exchange  for  $40  monthly,  considerate  treat¬ 
ment,  quiet  home,  room  and  bath;  Northern 
New  Jersey;  reply  giving  experience,  references 
to  ADA’ERTISER  4233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  highly  trained  in  diversified 
farming  including  budgeting,  rotation  of 
crops,  marketing  of  vegetables,  dairy  products, 
hogs  and  beef  cattle;  10  years’  practical  farm¬ 
ing  and  college  in  Denmark  and  12  years  in 
U.  S.  A.;  wants  position  on  large  farm;  write 
in  detail;  excellent  references;  refined  family: 
personal  interview.  ADA'ERTISER  4171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  50,  life  experience, 
first-class  references.  It.  MUNTZ,  Newfound¬ 
land,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Position  as  manager  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  middle-aged  American,  first-class  dairy¬ 
man  and  crop  grower;  best  of  reference.  M. 
BABCOCK,  OS  McEwen  St.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  milk 
producers  co-operative  associations  as  their 
agent  desired  by  party  thoroughly  experienced 
in  marketing  milk  and  cream  in  metropolitan 
markets.  ADA'ERTISER  4190,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wishes  steady  job  as  porter 
and  handyman.  ADA'ERTISER  4191,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  30,  WANTS  creamery  job,  understands 
pasteurizing,  manufacture  of  dairy  products, 
able  to  take  charge.  ADA’ERTISER  4193,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  two  children,  farm-raised,  ex¬ 
perienced.  good  milker;  no  liquor:  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  4194,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  some  experience,  desires  farm 
opportunity.  AXEL  THOMPSON,  412  Gray¬ 
bar  Bldg.,  New  York  City. _ 

COUPLE.  YOUNG,  experienced,  desires  work 
on  poultry  farm.  E.  POTTER,  230  Euclid, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Positiou  in  creamery  or  certified 
milk  plant  by  experienced,  energetic,  middle- 
a<»ed  American;  single;  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4200,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  GRADUATE  nurse,  mature, 
strong,  kind  and  efficient,  would  care  for  in¬ 
valid;  twenty-four  hour  duty;  $30  weekly;  coun¬ 
try  or  city:  references.  ADA'ERTISER  4202, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ORK  ON  PRIVATE  place  or  small  farm  by 
a  good  all-around  middle-aged  man;  a  good 
home  more  than  big  wages;  state  fully  in  first 
letter  where  located,  ways  of  getting  there, 
etc.  BOX  02,  AA’hitesboro,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN -AMERICAN  AVOMAN,  middle-aged, 
not  servant  type,  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper.  childless  home.  ADA'ERTISER  4208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged. 

twenty  years’  experience  with  chickens,  handy 
with  tools;  can  board  self.  ADVERTISER  4211, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  20.  seeks  farm  work  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  4212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  SINGLE  man,  45,  desires  part- 
time  work  on  estate  or  country  home  in  ex¬ 
change  for  congenial  home:  AA’estchester  Coun¬ 
ty  preferred.  ^ADA’ERTISER  4213,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  55.  sober,  honest,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  wishes  light  work  on  farm  or  care¬ 
taker;  liandy-man,  drive  car.  FRED  HANSEN, 
care  Suunyside  Farm,  Rt.  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER,  PR  I  A' ATE  estate,  recommenda¬ 
tions;  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  4215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  single,  18 
years’  references,  chauffeur,  handy-man,  farm¬ 
er.  MR.  MATTHEW  LUFT,  Cooperstowu,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  32  years,  wants  position 
as  caretaker,  gardener  on  small  estate;  good 
horseman,  drives,  will  do  all  repairs  and  paint¬ 
ing:  Scotch,  married,  no  family.  WILLIAM 
McBURNEY,  140  AV.  94tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN,  43,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position;  references:  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  4219, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  19,  desires  work  driving  truck; 

reliable,  willing  worker,  handy  with  tools. 
FRANCIS  STEPHENS,  2005  Creston  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


AA’ORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADA’ERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AA’ANT  to  take  care  of  25  to  30  cows. 
ADA’ERTISER  4220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  college  education,  married. 

age  49,  life-time  experience  with  purebred 
cattle  and  general  farming:  references;  East 
preferred.  S.  A.  EASTMAN,  R.  1,  Laconia, 
N.  II. 


POULTRY  MAN.  SINGLE,  desires  change;  com¬ 
petent.  ADVERTISER  4228,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  GENERAL  work,  good  home,  small  sal¬ 
ary.  CURRO,  1621  65th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Gardener-caretaker, 
farm  background,  tropical  and  northern  gar¬ 
dening  experience  desires  year-round  position 
anywhere  where  wife’s  services  are  not  essen¬ 
tial;  references.  ADArERTISER  4229,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  WITH  experience,  in  good  health  and 
physical  condition,  desires  home  with  con¬ 
genial  people;  can  take  care  of  small  estate  or 
country  place,  completely  manage  poultry  and 
otherwise  take  charge;  at  present  raising  poultry 
and  turkeys,  and  marketing  product  in  nearby 
town;  compensation  secondary.  ADVERTISER 
4231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with  son  (11),  re¬ 
fined,  capable,  dependable;  references;  mod¬ 
ern  home.  ADA'ERTISER  4232,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  couple,  1  child  4  years,  seek 
position  as  caretaker,  gardener;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  give  details.  II.  PHILLIPS,  2374  29th 
St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  SINGLE,  capable, 
not  farm-hand  type,  good  recommendations, 
experienced  growing  vegetables,  flowers,  etc. ; 
steady  position;  estate,  institution  or  to  run 
small  gentleman’s  farm,  with  party  who  appre¬ 
ciates  honesty  of  an  honest  worker.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  4238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
single,  wishes  position  as  caretaker;  salary 
or  shares.  ADA'ERTISER  4239,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Caretaker,  gardener  and  housework; 

permanent;  state  age  and  salary  desired. 
Write  BOX  425,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DAIRY  FARM,  50  cows,  528  acres,  5  houses,  3 
sets  barns,  retail  milk  route  selling  over  COO 
quarts  per  day,  macadam  road;  completely 
equipped;  $10,000  cash  required.  JOHN  L. 
BROWNLEY,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  EQUIPPED  hatchery,  60,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  poultry  plant  1,200;  modern  home; 
reason  for  selling,  death  of  owner.  LALLY’S 
HATCHERY,  Box  124,  South  A’ineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm  near  town  on  State 
road;  gas.  electric,  good  buildings;  price 
$0,300.  JONATHAN  BENNER,  Quakertown, 
Pa. 


174  ACRES,  90  in  young  orchard,  best  varieties, 
2.500  bushels  on  trees.  AA’rite  AA’M.  DARK¬ 
NESS,  Saegerstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  3.000 
birds,  30,000-egg  incubators,  modern  home, 
farm  completely  equipped;  no  mortgage,  cash 
only;  send  for  description  and  price.  HILL- 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  - —  209-acre  grain-dairy  farm,  apple 
orchard;  with  or  without  equipment.  Vi.  S. 
MILLER,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  113  acres,  5  acres  woodlot, 
balance  tillable;  good  grain,  corn,  potato  and 
bean  farm;  new  house,  good  barns,  running 
water;  priced  for  quick  sale,  about  one-third 
cash  required,  long  term  for  balance;  located 
on  gravel  road  *4  mile  from  State  highway  and 
3  miles  from  Dansville.  N.  Y.,  a  thriving  town 
of  5.000  population;  this  farm  will  sell  quickly 
at  the  price;  come  and  see  it — will  be  pleased 
to  show  it  to  you  at  any  time.  Phone  236  or 
write  to  MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-aere  farm  in  fruit  belt  of 
Adams  County,  Pa.;  peach  and  apple  orchards; 
good  buildings  with  modern  improvements; 
along  hard  road;  tenant  house.  Address  I.  E. 
AA’OLFE,  Gardeners,  Pa. 


LEASE  OR  SELL  chicken  farm,  8-room  cottage, 
electricity,  running  water,  furnace,  bath,  4 
acres  loam  soil,  other  buildings;  ideal  country 
home,  pleasant  locality,  convenient.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  l’oconos,  near  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  year  around  or  Summer  home,  conveni¬ 
ences.  fireplaces.  9  rooms,  6  acres,  stream,  out¬ 
buildings.  secluded  but  on  main  highway.  ELSIE 
PRICE,  Cresco,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 180  aeres,  wood  and  timber  land 
$9  acre,  well  located,  on  railroad,  near  town; 
nice  piece  saw  timber  $600;  nice  small  farm, 
11-room  house,  2  baths,  well  kept,  $5,500.  MRS. 
FRANK  JOHNSON,  Louisa,  A'irgiuia. 


STORE  AA’ITII  apartment.  East  AVorcester,  N. 

Y. ;  farm,  15  acres,  fruit,  South  A’alley,  N.  Y. 
G.  OCIIAMPAUGH,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


125-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Sussex  County;  12- 
room  farmhouse,  main  barn  30x140  with  addi¬ 
tion  24x40,  ice-house,  large  chicken  coop,  wagon- 
house,  machine-house,  electricity;  house  and 
barns  have  slate  roofs;  Grade  A  milk  market; 
farm  in  l>est  state  of  cultivation;  $8,500. 
OWNER,  Box  98,  Braneliville,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  24-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house 
with  electricity,  barn,  wagon-house,  garage, 
apple  orchard;  land  very  productive;  located  on 
a  good  gravel  road;  price  $2,600.  OAA’NER,  27 
Foster  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 38-acre  farm,  9-room  house,  tenant- 
house,  2  barns,  large  chicken  house,  3(H)  apple 
trees,  other  fruits;  electricity  and  water;  one 
hour  from  New  York;  a  fine  gentleman’s  home. 
BOX  D,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  November  1,  stock,  machinery, 
crops;  farm  for  rent.  O.  A.  KIBBE,  Burt- 
ville.  Fa. 


AA' .ANTED — 20-acre  poultry  farm  to  rent;  farm¬ 
ing  equipment  included.  V.  FAA'A,  Delhi 
Stage,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


155- ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  excellent  buildings, 
dairy  barn,  horse  barn,  10-room  house,  hen¬ 
houses,  outbuildings;  fruit;  good  roads,  schools, 
churches;  $4,000;  write  or  visit  SAM  RICK¬ 
ETTS,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


DELA WARE— $2, 000  will  buy  25-acre,  13  clear, 
poultry  or  truck  farm  near  Harrington.  Del. ; 
eight-room  house;  all  necessary  outbuildings; 
correspondence  invited.  MISS  ELLA  FRANK- 
HOUDER,  Harrington,  Del. 


17-ACRE  POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale; 

modern  improvements;  houses  2,000  hens;  Vi 
mile  to  school  and  churches;  for  details  write 
EDNA  SAVARTHOUT,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


125- ACRE  DAIRY  farm  for  sale,  reasonable; 

located  near  VA’ allkill,  N.  Y..  on  good  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  25  acres  woodland,  electric  in 
house,  Farmall  F-20;  investigate;  offer  to  C. 
UCCELLINI,  Bethpage,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


18  ACRES  OF  woodland,  lots  of  firewood,  near 
Elmer,  N.  J.;  loam  soil,  good  road,  clear 
title,  good  water;  $17  acre;  ideal  for  poultry¬ 
raising.  ELTON  J.  NEAVKIRK,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  637. 


SETS  NEW  HIGH  IN  DRAW-BAR  PULL  THROUGH  MUD 


WET  CLAY  AND  GUMBO 

LOOK  AT  the  high,  sharp  lugs  in  this  tire’s  tread! 

See  the  wide  spacing  between  those  sure-gripping,  high 
rubber  cleats — the  wide  angle  of  pitch — the  high,  earth¬ 
cutting  shoulders — alt  for  extra  traction! 

Look  at  that  tread  and  remember  it  well. 

It’s  the  tread  of  Goodyear’s  great,  new  Sure-Grip  Tractor 
Tire — the  surest-footed,  hardest-pulling  tractor  tire  ever 
developed  for  mud,  wet  clay  or  gumbo! 

Goodyear  designed  this  deep-biting  new  tire  as  a  running 

mate  for  the  famous  All-Traction  Tractor  Tire — and  as  an 
important  addition  to  the  most  complete  line  of  farm  tires 
offered  by  any  manufacturer. 

Valuable  experience  gained  in  building  Sure-Grip  Tires  for 
cars  and  trucks  gave  direction  and  point  to  its  development. 

It  is  husky  and  incredibly  tough,  with  rubber  chemically 
hardened  to  resist  cuts  and  retain  the  sharp,  biting  edges  of 
its  lugs. 

Even  in  the  stickiest  gumbo  or  rain-soaked  clay,  its  tread 
cleans  itself  effectively  with  each  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
There  is  no  place  for  mud  to  lodge. 

And,  of  course,  Supertwist  Cord  in  every  ply  of  its  huge 
carcass  gives  it  the  stamina  to  take  all  the  punishment  in 
store  for  it  and  ask  for  more. 

If  you  are  farming  land  on  which  wet  or  sticky  soil  conditions 
prevail,  be  sure  to  order  or  specify  the  new  Goodyear  Sure- 
Grip  Tractor  Tire  when  you  change  over  from  steel  wheels 
or  when  you  buy  a  new  tractor. 

In  the  meantime,  see  this  great,  new  tire  at  your  Goodyear 
dealer’s  store. 

HORSE  SENSE 
ABOUT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

No  one  tractor  tire  tread  is  best  for  all  types  of  soil. 

A  tread  designed  to  give  maximum  traction  in  mud,  gumbo,  wet  clay 
or  other  kinds  of  heavy  soil  has  a  tendency  to  dig  itself  in  if  used  in 
loose  soil.  The  same  tread  has  a  tendency  to  tear  up  cover  crops. 

A  more  compact  type  of  tread,  such  as  Goodyear  All-Traction  tread, 
is  best  suited  to  sand,  loam  and  other  loose  soil  conditions.  And  it  is 
ideal  for  cover  crops. 

Other  treads  are  especially  suited  to  cane  and  rice  fields;  still  others 
for  wheels  through  which  power  is  not  applied. 

Tractor  manufacturers,  before  the  days  of  “rubber,”  had  as  many 
'as  40  different  steel  lug  combinations  to  fit  different  soil  and  road 
conditions.  For  the  same  purpose,  Goodyear  builds  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tractor  and  implement  tires.  Choose  Goodyears,  the  right 
Goodyears,  to  be  sure  of  most  satisfactory  results. 

[THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  AKRON,  OHIO 


NEW  SURE-GRIP 

COMPANION  TO  THE  FAMOUS 
ALL-TRACTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 


All-Traction  Rice  and  Cane  Sure-Grip  Ribbed  Front  Wheel 

Tractor  Tire  Field  Special  Implement  Tire  Tractor  Tice 


MORE  FARM  TRACTORS 
ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH 

GOODYEAR  TIRES 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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Bash  Bish  Falls,  A  Scenic  Spot  In  The  Hudson  Valley 


F ARMERS  everywhere  are  saying  that  the  amazing  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tire  is  FIRST  in  performance  and  FIRST  in  economy.  So  many  thousands 
of  farmers  are  changing  over  to  this  wonderful  tire  that  production  has  been 
greatly  increased  to  meet  the  demand. 

FIRST  IN  DRAWBAR  PULL.  The  greater  drawbar  pull  of  this  amazing 
tire  accounts  for  its  ability  to  do  more  work  in  a  given  time. 


MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRES  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  OF  TIRES  COMBINED! 


FIRST  IN  TRACTION.  The  patented  Ground  Grip  Tread  takes  a  deeper 
bite  into  the  soil.  Added  strength  to  resist  the  strain  of  heavy  pulling  is  provided 
by  Gum-Dipping  the  cord  body.  Every  fiber  of  every  cotton  cord  is  saturated 

with  liquid  rubber  by  this  patented 
Firestone  process.  Two  extra  layers 
of  Gum'Dipped  cords  under  the 
tread  bind  the  tread  and  cord  body 
so  solidly  together  that  we  guarantee 
they  will  not  separate. 


FIRST  IN  ECONOMY.  Saves  up 
to  50%  in  fuel  over  steel-lugged 
wheels.  Covers  more  acres  per  day. 
Low-cost  Firestone  cut-down  wheel 
program  permits  using  one  set  of 
tireson several  different  implements. 


FIRST  IN  SALES.  F  irestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  have  such 
outstanding  leadership  in 
performance  that  sales  are  soaring. 
Don’t  wait  another  day  —  see  the 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tire  today  at 
your  nearest  Firestone  Implement 
Dealer,  Tire  Dealer  or  Auto  Supply 
and  Service  Store. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring 
Margaret  Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over 
Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


Copyright  1937,  Firgatong  liry  &  Rubber  Co, 


Orchard  Day  in  Ohio 

This  is  the  one  big  day  of  the  year  for 
the  Ohio  fruit-growers.  They  come  to  the 
Station  to  see  the  spray  and  fertilizer 
plots  and  the  varieties,  and  to  meet  the 
fruit-growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Orchard  Day  in  Ohio  has  always  been 
held  on  the  third  Friday  in  August  (Au¬ 
gust  20  this  year).  There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  fruit-growers  and  their 
wives  present.  While  market  conditions 
were  still  somewhat  uncertain  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  by  mid-August  that  the  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  State  was  well  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  with  some  prospect  that  the  total 
number  of  bushels  might  rank  well  up 
towards  the  bumper  crop  of  1931. 

The  crop  estimates  as  of  August  1 
ranked  the  Ohio  crop  fifth  among  the 
States.  Neither  the  Ohio  growers  nor  the 
industry  as  a  whole  have  considered  this 
State  as  among  the  leading  apple  States; 
still  the  census  figures  show  there  are 
more  young  trees  in  Ohio  than  in  any 
other  State  and  the  11, (MX), 000-bushel 
crop  estimated  for  1937  is  being  in¬ 
fluenced  greatly  by  relatively  young  or¬ 
chards,  many  of  them  not  over  15  years. 

The  program  consisted  of  tours  of 
groups  of  approximately  200  persons 
through  sections  of  the  Station  orchards 
at  30-minute  intervals.  This  year  the 
subjects  presented  by  members  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  staff  were  selected  because  of 
their  timeliness  or  because  of  some  recent 
development  in  research  at  the  Station. 
C.  W.  Ellen  wood  presented  a  synopsis  of 
his  recent  investigations  on  the  source  of 
bruising  during  the  harvesting  of  apples. 
Sources  of  the  greatest  amount  of  bruis¬ 
ing  were  dumping  from  picking  container 
into  field  crate  and  again  in  dumping  the 
apples  on  the  grader.  He  suggested  the 
use  of  sponge  rubber  on  grading  ma¬ 
chines  wherever  apples  have  to  drop  any 
distance.  A  check  on  pickers  showed  that 
fast  pickers  generally  bruised  more  fruit 
than  those  picking  at  moderate  speed. 

Leon  Ilavis  explained  the  soil  manage¬ 
ment  peach  experiment  inaugurated  two 
years  ago.  This  series  of  plots  was  set 
up  as  a  study  of  the  amount  and  types  of 
organic  matter  resulting  from  various 
cover  crops  and  sod  rotations.  Rye  and 
Soy  beans  are  used  in  sequence  to  be 
turned  under  each  year.  In  another  set 
of  plots  rye  and  Soy  beans  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  manure  and  chopped  corn 
stover.  The  sodded  part  of  the  orchard 
consists  of  one  series  of  plots  where  the 
short  sod  rotation  is  followed  and  an¬ 
other  where  the  sod  is  supplemented  by 
mulch.  This  series  of  plots  have  not  yet 
been  developed  far  enough  for  differences 
to  show. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Howlett  described  the  apple¬ 
breeding  work  of  the  Ohio  Station  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  over  20  years. 
This  past  Spring  five  seedlings  were  given 
names  and  disseminated  for  further  trial, 
mainly  among  Ohio  fruit-growers.  Em¬ 
phasis  in  the  breeding  work  has  been 
placed  on  the  possibility  of  developing 
late-blooming,  late-keeping  varieties  with 
higher  dessert  quality  than  Rome  Beauty. 
In  the  work  Gallia  Beauty,  Northern 
Spy,  McIntosh  and  Wealthy  have  been 
used.  More  recently  back-crossing  on 
some  of  the  more  promising  first  genera¬ 
tion  seedlings  has  been  done. 

I.  P.  Lewis  and  F.  II.  Ballou  discussed 
the  recent  trends  in  spraying.  Due  to 
the  severity  and  prolonged  period  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  scab  this  year  this  disease 
once  more  outranked  all  other  pests  in 
Ohio  apple  orchards.  Good  control,  how¬ 
ever,  was  secured  even  from  quite  dilute 
solutions  when  the  spraying  was  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  Mr.  Ballou  emphasized  the 
advantages  of  stationary  spray  systems 
in  hilly  orchards  and  especially  in  wet 
seasons  such  as  was  experienced  last 
Spring. 

F.  H.  Beach  demonstrated  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  several  kinds  of  spray  apparatus. 
The  mulch  system  of  orchard  culture  was 
discussed  at  some  length  by  Dr.  J.  II. 
Gourley.  Several  of  the  apple  orchards 
at  the  Ohio  Station  are  grown  under  the 
mulch  system.  One  old  orchard  has  been 
mulched  for  38  years  with  good  results. 
Prof.  Gourley  suggested  the  possibility  of 
growing  mulch  in  orchards,  especially  in 
younger  orchards. 

Prof.  It.  S.  Marsh  of  the  W.  Va.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  spoke  on  “Culls.”  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  eliminating 
culls  from  the  regular  channels  of  fresh 
fruit  and  using  cultural  methods  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  With  a  large  crop  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  it  was  timely  to  stress  the  need  of 
close  grading.  Prof.  B.  S.  Pickett  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  discussed  the 
work  of  the  National  Apple  Institute.  II. 
L.  Mantle,  president  of  the  Ohio  Apple 
Institute,  reported  an  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  response  by  Ohio  growers  to  the 
campaign  in  progress  to  secure  funds  for 
advertising  apples  in  the  State.  Com¬ 
mercial  exhibitors  present  reported  good 
business,  especially  crate,  box,  bushel  and 
picking  equipment  salesmen. 

C.  W.  ELEENWOOD. 
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The  Plow 

The  Greatest  Implement 

By  A.  A.  Stone 


“ There  is  a  harmony  in  Autumn  and  a  luster  in  its 
sky.” — Shelley. 

ARVEST  is  over  and  the  fruits  are 
gathered.  Mellow  Autumn  days  are 
a  fitting  postlude  to  nature’s  cycle, 
but  for  the  farmer  they  are  also  the 
prelude  to  another.  For  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  the  husbandman  ends  and  be¬ 
gins  his  ministry  of  the  soil.  Again  the  long,  straight 
furrows  slide  easily  from  his  plow  of  steel.  When 
the  moldboards  lift,  they  glisten  in  the  sun  like 
perfect  mirrors ;  plowing  sweps  them  clean,  smooth¬ 
ing  and  polishing  the  steel. 

To  follow  the  plow  and  watch  the  flow  of  the 
furrows  is  fascinating,  for  this  is  the  finest  art  of 
husbandry  and  the  plow  is  man’s  greatest  imple¬ 
ment.  The  furrows  seem  to  live,  and  to  flow  like 
full  streams  with  notes  of  quiet  melody  as  they  join 
the  sea  of  newly  turned  earth.  Plowing  goes  so 
smoothly  and  quietly  that  it  seems  a  simple  art.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  not  simple.  To  rend  the  solid  ground, 
pulverize  it  soft  and  mellow,  mix  the  soil  and  the 
humus  and  cover  this  fertile  mixture,  all  in  one 
steady,  continuous  operation  is  a  marvelous  achieve¬ 


ment.  To  its  work  the  plow  applies  contributions 
received  from  countless  generations  of  the  think¬ 
ing  men. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  blacksmith  was  plowing 
at  Grand  Detour,  Ill.  He  made  an  amazing  demon¬ 
stration,  of  far  reaching  importance.  He  did  not 
stop  to  scrape  the  soil  from  his  moldboard.  None 
stuck  to  it.  The  new  plow  was  made  of  steel.  It 
shed  the  mucky  soil  cleanly  and  passed  through 
easily.  It  scoured.  It  was  self  polishing.  The 
moldboard  came  out  bright  and  clean  at  the  end  of 
the  furrows.  Before  this  all  other  plows  had  failed 
in  these  new  lands.  The  tenacious  earth  clung  to 
the  moldboards  with  a  mighty  grasp  that  straining 
oxen  could  not  break.  Other  plows  would  not  scour 
in  this  viscid  soil. 

Here  on  the  western  frontier  were  boundless  acres 
of  limitless  fertility  ready  for  eager  home-seekers. 
Yet  a  strange  and  sinister  force  seemed  to  forbid 
the  settlement  of  these  unfamiliar  regions.  Doubts 
and  fears  assailed  the  newcomers  when  first  they 
gazed  across  the  vast,  open  spaces.  For  they  had 
come  out  of  the  forests,  which  had  been  their  home 
and  haven  for  two  centuries.  Perhaps  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  power  resided  in  the  soil  itself,  the  puzzling, 
baffling  soil  that  clamped  their  plows  impotent  in 
its  strength. 

Then  came  the  blacksmith  and  his  steel  plow. 
“The  steel  plow,”  says  Frank  O.  Bowden,  “was  as 
important  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  wheel  in  transportation.”  The  new 
plow  worked  well.  It  proved  that  the  new  lands 
might  be  farmed,  that  homes  could  be  built  there. 
It  proved  that  the  land  could  be  plowed  with  fast- 
stepping  horses.  No  longer  need  ambition  be  geared 
to  the  gait  of  the  plodding  ox.  More  acres  could  be 
worked.  Farming  could  become  a  business  and  not 
merely  a  means  of  subsistence.  The  new  West  could 
become  the  granary  of  the  East— and  it  did,  because 
of  the  success  of  the  steel  plow  100  years  ago. 


X-  ate  Rom.  cm. 


The  Grand  Detour  Steel  Plow — 1837 


After  that  the  stream  of  progress  flowed  swiftly. 
In  the  following  30  years  farming  changed  from  the 
hand  and  hoe  method  to  that  of  machines.  Within 
three  decades  grain  was  drilled  and  reaped  and 
thrashed,  hay  was  mowed  and  raked  and  corn  was 
cultivated  by  machines.  America’s  great  farm  equip¬ 
ment  industry  was  born.  Now,  in  these  closing 
months  of  one  of  its  many  centennials  let  us  consider 
the  plow  and  weave  into  our  tapestry  of  memories 
a  record  of  gratitude  for  its  beneficient  service. 

When  the  first  tribes  of  herdsmen  and  hunters 
drove  their  wild  flocks  down  from  the  bleak  hills  to 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  coastal  plains,  such  as  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  and  similar  regions,  then  agricul¬ 
ture  began.  There  on  the  luxuriant  grasses,  herds 
could  be  maintained  easily ;  the  chase  ended.  Seeds 
thrashed  out  and  trampled  in  the  earth  by  animals, 
grew  and  flourished.  Observation  of  this  process 
may  have  revealed  the  secret  of  seeds.  Certainly 
the  domestication  of  animals  and  the  beginnings  of 
agriculture  are  closely  related.  They  still  are.  But 
in  less  favored  regions  the  task  was  not  so  simple. 
Animals  were  destructive  as  well  as  helpful.  Until 
man  learned  to  use  them  for  preparing  the  soil  they 
did  not  become  full  partners  in  the  work  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  Before  that  he  dug  a  hole  for  the  seed  with 
a  stick,  a  horn,  or  an  antler.  Later  the  stick  was 
tipped  with  stone,  an  easy  task  for  a  race  that  had 
chipped  stone  for  numberless  centuries.  Even  before 
man  learned  that  seeds  would  grow  and  reproduce 
their  kind,  he  knew  how  to  make  a  stone  ax  and  put 
a  handle  in  it,  how  to  make  stone  chisels,  knives, 
spear  heads,  awls  and  drills.  He  invented  the  wheel 
about  the  time  he  began  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

For  a  tool  maker  of  such  ability,  the  making  of  a 
stone  hack  or  hoe  was  not  difficult.  It  was  invented 
a  short  time — a  mere  century  or  so — after  man  first 
planted  seeds.  That  the  stone  hack,  or  hoe,  or  pick 
preceded  the  plow  by  many  centuries  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent.  But  the  transition  to  the  plow  was  natural 
and  easy,  though  slow.  An  antler  or  horn  when 
swung  by  human  muscle  is  a  hoe  or  percussion 
plow.  A  forked  branch,  sharpened  at  one  end,  can 
be  swung  as  a  hoe  or  drawn  steadily  forward  as  a 
plow.  Basically  the  plow  and  the  hoe  were,  and 
still  are,  interchangeable. 

Animals  had  long  been  the  chief  source  of  food. 
Gradually  they  had  been  domesticated,  first  the  dog, 
then  the  goat,  sheep,  pig,  ox  and  finally  the  horse. 
When  animals  were  first  harnessed  to  the  plow, 
deeper  and  better  plowing  resulted,  and  the  marvel¬ 
ous  fertility  of  the  earth  was  revealed,  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  all  civilization  rests. 

The  handle  (beam)  of  the  forked  stick  was 
lengthened.  Projections  at  its  forward  end  pro¬ 
vided  a  hitching  point.  As  the  centuries  roll  on  the 
design  improves ;  we  see  added  a  handle  for  guiding, 
a  brace  for  strength  and  a  point  or  share  of  stone, 
the  forerunner  of  our  modern  Q.  D.  share. 

The  study  of  moldboard  desigh,  a  current  problem, 
began  some  50  centuries  ago.  Egyptian  monuments 
of  3300  B.  C.  show  a  plow  having  a  triangular  share ; 
the  beam  was  placed  between  the  two  handles.  Such 
a  share  made  a  wider  furrow  and  to  some  extent 
turned  the  earth. 

Plows  used  by  the  early  Romans  had  a  detachable 
pole,  held  to  the  beam  by  wooden  pegs.  The  share 
was  lashed  in  place  by  thongs.  The  outline  of  the 
forked  tree  remained,  but  the  tree  itself  had  been 
replaced  by  separate  parts  fashioned  by  craftsmen. 

Later  Romans  applied  to  the  plow  their  highly 
developed  artistry  in  bronze  and  iron.  These  metals 
had  been  discovered  in  the  east  some  4,000  years 
earlier — the  discovery  of  bronze  and  the  invention  of 
writing  roughly  coincide  and  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  historic  period,  only  5,000  or  6,000  years  ago; 


iron  came  about  1,000  years  later  than  bronze.  The 
Romans  made  shares  and  moldboards  of  metal  and 
added  a  wheel — from  the  warrior’s  chariot — to  con¬ 
trol  and  regulate  the  depth  of  plowing. 

The  ancient  Spanish  plow  shows  an  early  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  modern  moldboard.  Until 
the  moldboard  came  the  plow  merely  gashed  the  soil 
to  permit  the  placing  of  seeds.  Afterward  it  became 
a  tillage  implement  also  and  took  on  its  complex 
function  of  pulverizing,  mixing,  aerating  and  invert¬ 


ing  the  earth,  exposing  it  to  the  weather  and  re¬ 
leasing  new  fertility. 

Skip  now  through  the  middle  ages,  during  which, 
says  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  “there  was  but  little 
improvement  over  the  crude  Roman  plows  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Virgil.  The  first  people  to  improve  the 
Roman  model  were  the  Dutch.  The  early  Dutch 
plow  was  made  with  a  curved  moldboard  and  was 
provided  with  a  beam  and  two  handles.  The  Dutch 
plow  was  imported  to  England  as  early  as  1730 
and  served  as  a  model  for  English  plows.” 

The  early  English  plows  had  conical  points  that 
dug  rather  than  sheared  through  the  soil.  Such  a 
plow  was  patented  by  Joseph  Foljambe  of  York¬ 
shire  in  1720.  By  1763  Scottish  plows  were  made 
entirely  of  metal,  the  moldboard  of  cast  iron,  the 
share,  beam,  handles  and  coulter  of  cast  iron.  The 
share  was  narrow  and  the  turned  furrow  had  an 
inverted  V-shape.  The  top  of  the  furrow  was  not 
crumbled  and  the  plow  was  not  required  to  pulverize 
the  soil.  Seed,  broadcast  by  hand,  rolled  down  into 
the  grooves  between  the  lapping  furrows,  to  lie  easily 
covered  by  the  drags  or  wooden  harrows  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  custom  set  the  standard  for  plowing  in 
England  and  it  is  still  popular  there  today. 

Plows  were  scarce  in  Colonial  America ;  the  hoe 
was  more  widely  used.  Often  the  field  was  not 
entirely  plowed.  Shallow  furrows  were  struck  at  four- 
foot  intervals  and  seed  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  open  furrow  to  be  covered  with  the  hoe — an 
early  kind  of  strip  farming.  Another  common 
method  was  to  plow  a  furrow  and  plant  in  the  in¬ 
verted  sod,  using  an  ax  or  a  pick  to  make  a  hole 
for  the  seed. 

The  few  plows  imported  were  very  expensive.  As 
more  land  was  cleared  the  demand  for  plows  spurred 
the  process  of  experiment  and  invention.  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  blacksmiths  together  fashioned  heavy  and 
cumbersome  bull  plows,  requiring  three  or  four  yoke 
of  oxen.  Their  wooden  moldboards  were  protected 
with  hoe  blades,  strips  of  iron  or  horseshoes.  The 
wooden  share  was  tipped  with  iron. 

In  1797  Charles  Newbold  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
made  America’s  first  cast  (Continued  on  Page  64S) 
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Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Poultry  T our 

Every  Summer  an  educational  tour  is  planned  by 
the  Lancaster  County  Poultry  Association.  This  year 
the  route  was  planned  by  Allen  Heagy,  J.  Lloyd 
Itarnish  and  Assistant  County  Agent  H.  S.  Sloat,  to 
cover  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Forty-five 
cars  met  in  Lancaster  and  each  car  was  given  an 
identification  sticker  and  at  7  :30  we  were  ready  to 
start.  The  group  was  led  by  H.  S.  Sloat,  accom¬ 
panied  by  John  Vandevort,  Poultry  Specialist  of 
State  College,  and  escorted  by  a  State  Highway 
Patrolman.  More  cars  joined  the  caravan  along 
the  way  until  there  were  S5  cars  in  all.  The 
day  was  cloudy  and  cool  with  occasional  showers. 
The  program  that  was  arranged  was  carried  out. 

The  first  stop  was  at  the  poultry  farm  of  Roy  B. 
Herr,  president  of  the  Lancaster  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  This  farm  lias  a  capacity  of  2,200  Leg¬ 
horns.  There  are  two  henhouses,  one  a  new  double- 


Three-story,  steam-heated,  remodeled  barn  henhouse  on 
farm  of  Floyd  D.  Aitkens,  Strasburg,  Fa. 


decker  with  one  point  ventilation  control  and  a 
forced  draft  heating  system.  One  house  is  heated 
with  fuel  oil,  the  other  by  steam.  The  brooder  house 
is  heated  with  hot  water.  These,  with  a  19,000 
capacity  incubator,  a  built-in  egg  cellar  and  14 
range  shelters,  comprise  the  poultry  plant.  Mr.  Herr 
showed  the  plant  and  explained  his  method  of 
procedure  to  the  group. 

The  poultry  on  range  was  especially  interesting. 
The  range  is  covered  with  a  heavy  blue-grass  sod 
and  the  same  range  has  been  in  use  for  18  years. 
The  range  shelters  have  wire  floors  and  are  placed 
over  roofing  paper,  a  precaution  that  we  who  change 
our  range  every  year  do  not  take.  The  range  nests 
were  new  to  many  of  us.  They  were  separate  units, 
roofed  and  having  two  tiers  of  nests,  making  two 
sides.  These  nests  can  be  opened  from  the  outside 
to  gather  the  eggs.  They  are  placed  on  the  range 
before  the  pullets  start  laying  and  they  always  use 
them,  saving  eggs  and  trouble.  The  range  for  cock¬ 
erels  is  similar,  except  that  the  shelters  are  open  all 
around  instead  of  having  sides  enclosed  with  wire. 

Mr.  Herr  does  not  vaccinate  as  he  has  been  able 
to  control  both  pox  and  colds  with  his  heated,  ven¬ 
tilated  houses.  He  controls  coccidiosis  by  a  flush 


once  a  week  for  the  first  eight  weeks,  and  then 
every  two  weeks  until  pullets  are  housed.  For  a 
flush  he  uses  half  feed  and  half  dried  buttermilk. 
He  feeds  growing  mash  until  about  a  month  before 
hatching  season.  If  hens  drop  in  production,  he 
starts  feeding  semi-solid  buttermilk. 

Next  we  stopped  at  the  farm  of  Clair  Witmer, 
near  Rifton.  Mr.  Witmer  is  interested  in  Guernsey 
cattle  and  raises  his  young  stock.  Ilis  herd  consists 
of  95  head ;  35  of  which  they  are  milking.  The  milk 
is  bottled  raw  at  the  farm  and  wholesaled  to  a 
creamery  and  stores.  Some  of  the  milk  is  separated 
for  cream.  Besides  the  dairy  the  Witmers  do  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  raising  10  acres  of  tobacco.  They  also 
have  250  Leghorn  hens.  The  large  lawn,  lily  pool, 
garden  and  whole  farm  are  well  kept,  showing  a 
great  interest  and  care.  When  Mrs.  Witmer  was 
asked  how  they  managed  so  much,  she  explained 
that  they  have  good  help,  most  of  their  men  being 
with  them  for  years.  Besides,  their  own  five  chil¬ 
dren,  even  to  the  youngest,  get  up  early  with  the  rest 
to  help  milk.  The  Witmers  surprised  the  crowd  with 
a  treat  of  ice-cold  chocolate  milk. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  the  Maule  farm,  southeast 
of  Quarryville.  This  is  a  going  father-and-son  farm, 
with  the  father  in  charge  of  the  dairy  herd  of  45 
Guernseys,  while  his  son  Richard  takes  care  of  the 
poultry  end.  Mr.  Maule  told  us  how  they  started 
with  poultry  in  1924  with  a  16x20-ft.  shed-type  house 
and  built  up  gradually,  doing  the  work  themselves. 
In  1928  they  built  a  20x40-ft.  house  and  in  1935  a 
double-decker  laying-house.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  2,000  English  White  Leghorns.  They  sell  all  their 
eggs  through  the  Egg  Producers’  Co-operative  at 
Coatesville,  getting  good  prices  at  the  auction.  They 
clean  and  grade  eggs  carefully  but  even  the  cracks 
can  be  disposed  of.  The  net  average  price  for  all 
eggs  sold  the  week  of  July  5-10  was  29  y2  cents  per 
dozen.  They  raise  their  chicks  in  three  groups  of 
1,000  so  as  to  get  more  use  out  of  less  equipment, 
a  decided  saving. 

From  the  Maule  farm  we  proceeded  to  the  dairy 
farm  of  James  T.  Hastings,  southeast  of  Kirkwood. 
On  this  farm,  as  well  as  on  all  the  other  farms,  we 
appreciated  and  noticed  family  co-operation.  Isn’t 
it  after  all  the  pulling  together  we  farm  families 
exercise  which  makes  life  worth  while  and  living 
interesting?  Here  the  crowd  parked  in  a  rich  blue- 
grass  meadow  and  walked  up  to  the  farm  buildings 
which  are  located  on  a  hillside.  Mr.  Sloat  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  group  who  welcomed  us 
but  told  us  his  son  would  have  to  tell  us  more 
about  the  dairy  herd  which  consists  of  75  head  of 
Guernseys,  with  quite  a  number  of  outstanding  pro¬ 
duction  records.  Several  of  the  record  cows  were 
brought  out.  When  we  saw  the  cows  and  heard  the 
records  we  knew  why  daughters  of  these  cows  have 
sold  for  as  high  as  $1,000  each.  We  found  that  they 
mixed  their  own  feed  and  entertained  their  cows 
with  radio  music.  The  milk  is  sold  under  the  Guern¬ 
sey  label. 

We  listened  to  the  dairy  records  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  music  from  400  busy  and  happy 
White  Leghorn  hens.  Mr.  Maule  told  us  they  also 
raise  seven  acres  of  peas  for  the  cannery.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  like  most  of  us  Lancaster  County  farmers, 
that  diversified  farming  is  safest. 

We  were  all  hungry  enough  for  lunch  as  we  all 
parked  in  the  grove  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Union.  The  lunch  time  seemed  very  short,  especial¬ 
ly  to  those  of  us  who  went  through  the  church  first. 
The  sexton  took  us  through,  showing  the  interesting 
parts.  We  wouldn't  have  missed  seeing  that  even 
it  we  could  not  have  eaten  our  lunch  as  we  planned. 

The  next  farm  was  east  of  Kirkwood  where  the 
D.  E.  Weicksel  family  are  working  out  quite  a  va¬ 
riety  of  projects.  They  are  raising  four  acres  of 
tomatoes,  Berkshire  hogs  and  have  16  Guernseys. 
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They  are  doing  strip  farming  to  prevent  soil  erosion, 
co-operating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mrs.  Weicksel,  who  oversees  the  poultry  end  of  the 
farm,  told  about  their  remodeled  shed  and  Penn 
State  laying-house,  also  about  their  hatchery  and 
starting  their  chicks  in  batteries.  We  enjoyed  see¬ 
ing  the  accredited  Barred  Rock  pullets  in  their  11 
range  shelters  on  range  in  a  grass  field,  a  good 
place  to  develop. 

The  Weicksels,  as  well  as  Floyd  D.  Aitkens  of 
south  of  Strasburg,  where  we  stopped  next,  sell  their 
eggs  at  the  Coatesville  Co-operative  Auction.  Mr. 
Aitkens  has  a  three-story,  heated  laying-liouse,  made 
by  remodeling  a  barn.  He  uses  electric  brooders  and 
16  range  shelters,  to  raise  his  3,000  White  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires. 

Next  we  stopped  at  the  farm  of  Earl  Groff,  north 
of  Strasburg.  He  owns  an  outstanding  herd  of  Hol- 
steins,  raises  three  acres  of  tomatoes  and  10  acres 


H.  S.  Sloo.t,  assistant  county  agent,  who  had  charge 
of  the  poultry  tour. 


of  tobacco,  but  we  were  especially  interested  in  the 
terraced  fields  and  the  strip  farming.  Across  the 
road  from  the  Groff  Farm  we  visited  the  poultry 
plant  of  Murl  Clark  who  takes  care  of  2.S00  Leg¬ 
horns,  using  a  double-decker,  open-front  laying- 
house.  He  has  16  range  shelters  on  Alfalfa  and  uses 
electric  brooders.  He  raises  five  acres  of  potatoes 
also. 

The  last  stop  was  at  the  Beeelulale  Duck  Farm, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Brubaker  Brothers,  near 
Bird-in-Hand.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  115,000 
White  Pekin  ducks.  The  farm  is  a  complete  unit 
with  breeders,  incubators,  brooders  and  growing 
flock.  They  kill,  pick,  cool  and  pack  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  market.  One  firm  in  Philadelphia  handles  their 
entire  output.  We  witnessed  the  packing  of  1,500 
ducks  into  barrels  with  ice.  These  were  all  picked 
during  the  day  by  23  girls.  We  also  saw  their  flock 
of  1,400  Bronze  turkeys.  We  could  have  spent  a 
longer  time  looking  at  the  ducklings  and  breeders, 
but  it  was  time  we  farmers  went  towards  our  own 
farms  to  hunt  our  eggs,  milk  our  cows  and  do  the 
other  chores. 

We  have  learned  many  new  methods,  gained  new 
inspiration  and  feel  we  spent  a  worth-while  day. 

MBS.  BEUBEN  CABPEB. 


The  group  inspecting  laying-house  of  Norman  and  Richard  Maule  Part  of  car  caravan  on  Lancaster  County  Poultry  Tour 
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That  Elusive  Raspberry  Flavor 

It  is  often  written  that,  of  all  fruits,  the  raspberry 
has  the  most  delicate  flavor.  Such  statements  are 
usually  tributes  to  the  taste  and  aroma  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  to  the  delight  we  take  in  their  consumption. 
Most  folks  consider  good  raspberries  a  great  delicacy. 

But  the  flavor  of  raspberries  is  delicate  in  another 
sense,  too.  Though  marked  and  distinctive,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  dainty  and  faint,  evanescent.  To 
capture  this  flavor  in  its  highest  attainment  requires 
planning  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  berry-grower ; 
a  little  thoughtlessness  can  quickly  destroy  it.  There 
are  raspberries  and  raspberries. 

To  produce  raspberry  fruits  whose  flavor  is  per¬ 
fection  is  a  fine  art.  To  get  them  picked,  packed, 
shipped  and  into  the  mouths  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  in  large  cities  still  retaining  that  grand 
savoriness  in  full  is,  if  anything,  even  more  difficult. 
That  feat  ranks  near  the  impossibility  class.  For- 


A  dozen  red  raspberries  from  a  mosaic  bush. 


tunate  are  the  farmers  and  home  gardeners  who 
grow  their  own  small  fruits  and  can  have  not  only 
berries  but  real  berries,  fresh  from  the  bush. 

Every  successive  season,  as  I  travel  from  one 
berry  planting  to  another  in  the  harvest  time,  I  am 
increasingly  impressed  by  the  wide  variations  in 
flavor  of  raspberry  fruits.  The  taste  often  varies 
not  only  from  planting  to  planting  but  from  bush  to 
bush  within  the  same  planting  of  the  same  variety. 
What  a  common  experience  to  eat  berries  from  a 
dozen  bushes  with  gusto,  to  be  displeased  by  those 
on  the  thirteenth.  How  easily  that  toothsomeness 
one  anticipates  is  converted  into  off-flavors  that  dis¬ 
appoint  !  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  how  regularly 
nature  will  produce  the  good  flavor,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Northeast,  if  the  grower  gives  a  little 
intelligent  assistance. 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  if  you  are  after  flavor 
you  have  to  plant  the  flavorful  varieties.  Many  of 
these  are  not  the  most  profitable  commercially,  but 
for  once  let  us  dismiss  the  money-making  considera¬ 
tion.  Just  the  same,  even  the  most  ardent  fancier 
or  connoisseur  wants  varieties  that  are  at  least 
average  in  hardiness,  vigor,  and  productivity,  so  lie 
can  look  forward  to  gathering  a  crop  every  year.  I 
believe  the  varieties  recommended  herein  M  ill  carry 
these  characteristics  along  with  their  quality. 

For  red  raspberry  quality,  plant  Cuthbert,  Viking, 
Chief,  Taylor  or  Marcy.  The  first-named  is  still 
premier  in  point  of  flavor.  These  others  are  close 
runners-up,  though.  In  fact,  some  persons  even  pre¬ 
fer  one  or  another  of  them  to  Cuthbert.  Any  one  of 
them  M  ill  outyield  Cuthbert.  Taylor  and  Marcy  are 
of  superior  size  and  very  showy  in  appearance.  The 
Autumn  crop  of  Indian  Summer  (the  new  “ever- 
bearer”)  is  delicious,  but  its  Summer  crop  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  taste.  When  quality  is  your  aim, 
avoid  Latham,  June,  Ontario,  Newburgh,  St.  Regis 
(Ranere)  and  King. 

In  black  raspberries,  the  name  Cumberland  is 
still  synonymous  M'ith  high  quality,  if  anything, 
though,  the  Iloneysweet  tastes  a  little  better  still ; 
certainly  it  is  rightly  named  and  it  is  my  first  choice 
in  a  home  garden  black.  Regrettably,  plants  of 
Iloneysweet  are  not  very  plentiful  at  present.  Dun¬ 
dee  and  Evans  are  grand  tasting  black  raspberries, 
too.  The  other  common  present-day  black  varieties 
are  all  good  but  their  flavors,  to  me,  miss  the  high 
rank  of  these  four. 


Columbian  is  top-quality  in  purples.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  grow  black  raspberries  or  any  of  the 
quality  reds  but  Marcy  in  your  berries-for-home-use 
plot,  do  not  plant  Columbians.  They  are  somewhat 
tolerant  carriers  of  the  green  mosaic  virus  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  ruin  of  other  mosaic  suscep¬ 
tible  raspberries  planted  in  their  vicinity.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  you  M'ant  more  than  just  a  few  purples  in 
your  bush-fruit  garden :  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 
So  choose  the  next  best  purple  in  flavor,  the  new 
Sodus,  M’hich  is  not  bad  in  any  comparison  and  is 
outstandingly  productive.  Sodus  makes  good  pies 
and  delicious  jam. 

After  you  have  the  right  varieties,  you  still  have 
to  grow  them  right  to  get  the  fine  flavor.  First  of 
all,  get  only  virus-free  planting  stock.  A  little 
mosaic  infection  will  wreck  the  flavor  long  before 
it  ruins  the  entire  plant.  The  presence  of  a  para¬ 
sitic  virus  within  the  raspberry  plant  system  will 
throM'  the  flavor  flat  even  though  groM’th  of  the  bush 
may  be  but  slightly  affected.  And  w'liere  you  are 
groM'ing  two  or  three  or  more  varieties  of  rasp¬ 
berries  together,  you  just  multiply  by  that  many 
times  your  chances  of  introducing  and  spreading 
diseases.  So,  of  all  places,  the  variety  garden  is 
M’here  you  must  be  watchful  on  this  score.  For¬ 
tunately,  nowadays,  healthy  stocks  of  the  raspberries 
named  are  obtainable  M’ith  reliability.  And,  from 
all  indications  to  date,  two  of  the  varieties,  Marcy 
and  Indian  Summer,  you  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  at  all  on  the  mosaic  score. 

The  bushes  from  M’hich  the  berries  (shown  in 
pictures)  came  Mere  of  the  same  variety  and  grew 
next  to  each  other  in  the  roMr.  The  mosaic  plant 
was  but  little  affected  in  growth,  but  M’hat  a  decided 
difference  in  fruits !  These  fruits  were  picked  at 
random,  too,  with  no  attempt  to  intentionally  “show 
up”  the  diseased  bush. 

Now.  then,  all  set  to  plant,  choose  a  good  soil— 
or  make  the  best  of  the  one  you  have.  Raspberries 
thrive  best  on  a  sandy  loam  filled  M’ith  humus,  but 
they  do  M-ell  on  any  well-drained  good  general  farm 
soil.  But  just  as  sure  as  you  run  into  bushes  planted 
Mhere  M’ater  stands  in  the  Winter  or  M’here  the 
ground  is  soggy  late  in  the  Spring,  there  you  will 
find  off-flavored  berries,  if  not  dying  plants.  Depres¬ 
sions  or  pockets,  maybe  only  a  feMr  inches  loM’er 
than  the  surrounding  general  level,  often  make  de¬ 
cided  differences  in  fruit  flavor  on  heavy  land.  Try 
to  pick  a  uniformly  favorable  soil  site  for  your 
berry  patch. 

A  little  manure  does  a  lot  of  good,  and  a  lot  does 
more.  The  humus  therein  balances  the  u'etness  or 
dryness  of  adverse  seasons,  and  in  many  subtle  u-ays 
affords  the  plants  a  chance  to  maintain  the  proper 
mineral  nutritive  balance  as  well.  Great  old  bal¬ 
ancers — manures  and  humus,  and  not  likely  to  be 
overdone  in  the  berry  business.  Chicken  manure, 
though  high  in  nitrogen  and  lou’  in  organic  matter, 
can  be  overdone.  An  over-heavy  application  of  that, 
or  of  one  of  the  nitrogenous  mineral  fertilizers,  may 
lead  to  fine  size  and  dark  green  color  in  the  fruit- 
spur  leaves  (features  M-e  like  to  see)  but  in- the  end 
produce  “squshy”  berries  M'ith  a  taste  bordering  on 
decay.  And  the  new  canes  of  the  current  season 
may  groM’  too  late  in  the  Fall  and  be  partially 
M'inter-damaged.  Fruits  on  such  canes  the  next  year 
Mill  be  a  disappointment — dry  and  seedy  if  they 
ripen  at  all.  Handle  the  nitrogen  M'ith  discretion. 
Do  not  try  to  make  up  for  lack  of  humus  in  the  soil 
by  giving  the  berries  an  extra-heavy  shot  of  mineral 
nitrogen ;  you  cannot  get  away  with  it.  If  you  have 
not  manure  M’ith  M’hich  to  maintain  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  your  berry  plot,  plant  a  cover  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  each  August. 

Every  berry  planting  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  an 
object  lesson,  good  or  bad,  in  hoMr  the  presence  or 
absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  affects  the 
flavor  of  raspberry  fruits.  You  can  read  the  berry 
flavor  from  the  soil  humus,  or  vice  versa,  everv 
time.  In  the  final  analysis,  I  M  ould  say,  if  you  plant 
virus-free  stock  of  the  right  varieties  on  humus- 
filled  soil,  and  then  keep  that  humus  content  up, 
you  Mill  get  delectable  raspberry  fruits  unfailingly. 
Be  the  season  fair  or  foul,  you  will  l>e  rewarded 
M'ith  real  berries.  Raspberries  that  deserve  the 
name.  I  ruits  that  you  can  call  in  your  envying 
neighbors  to  nibble  upon :  berries  that  Mill  delight 
your  palate  and  please  the  artist  in  your  nature — 
that  Mill  revive  your  faith  in  the  essential  goodness 
of  the  earth. 

I  have  a  friend  M’ho  is  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  berry  breeders.  It  has  often  been  my  privilege 
to  accompany  him  in  his  samplings  of  raspberry 
varieties  and  unnamed  seedlings.  We  taste  berry 
after  berry,  passing  comments  and  jotting  down  no¬ 
tations  and  enjoying  the  job.  l.  m.  cooley. 


Community  Cold  Storage 

The  community  cold-storage  plant,  though  still  a 
comparatively  new  development,  seems  destined  to 
prove  quite  popular.  In  the  large  cherry-grow’ing 
sections  a  feMr  years  ago  it  was  found  that  such 
soft  fruits  as  cherries  and  straM’berries  could  be 
frozen  and  kept  in  perfect  condition  at  a  certain 
low  temperature  for  several  months.  This  discov¬ 
ery  Mras  happily  seized  upon  by  hotels,  steamship 
lines,  large  restaurants,  train  diners  and  other  dis¬ 
pensers  of  out-of-season,  luxury  foods,  to  lengthen 
the  season  of  fresh  fruits  M’ithout  expense  of  im¬ 
portation.  Fresh  cherry  pie  and  strawberry 
shortcake  appeared  upon  their  menus  all  Winter 
long. 

Now  this  same  principle  has  been  taken  up  and 
used  for  everyone  in  reach  of  a  co-operative  com¬ 
munity  cold  storage  M’ho  cares  to  pay  the  yearly 
subscription  price  (around  $10  in  most  communi¬ 


Another  dozen  from  a  healthy  bush. 


ties).  The  principal  food  kept  in  the  storages  is 
meat,  but  many  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lockers  also.  The  quick  freezing  of 
meat  makes  it  more  tender.  Quick  freezing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  retains  their  color  and  flavor. 
Fewer  vitamins  are  destroyed  by  freezing  than  by 
canning. 

One  of  these  community  cold  storages  was  opened 
at  W  ooster,  Ohio,  on  July  20.  Many  farmers  took 
advantage  of  the  chance  to  put  their  own  fresh  meat 
in  storage.  Some  city  fathers  bought  parts  of  beef 
to  store.  Quarters  of  beef  tagged  with  oM’ners’  names 
are  hanging  in  the  cooling  rooms.  When  thoroughly 
cold  they  are  cut  into  desired  sizes  and  shapes, 
either  by  the  OM’ner  of  the  meat  or  by  the  storage 
butcher  as  desired.  The  pieces  are  wrapped  in  meat 
paper,  labeled  as  to  kind  of  cut  and  the  OM’ner’s 
name  and  placed  in  the  subscriber’s  own  locker. 

In  the  reception  room  where  fresh  meat  hangs  to 
cool,  the  temperature  stands  at  34  degrees.  White 
duck  curtains  hang  from  ceiling  to  floor  to  divide  the 
space  up  into  regions  of  varying  degrees  of  coldness 
and  the  meat  is  moved  gradually  into  colder  spots 
as  it  cools.  Overhead  tracks  on  M’hich  glide  the 
meat-laden  hooks  facilitate  moving  the  large  pieces 
about. 

The  temperature  of  the  freezing  room,  into  which 
go  the  finally  wrapped  pieces  of  meat  and  the  pre¬ 
pared,  cooled  cans  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  is 
beloM'  zero.  When  frozen  completely  the  foods  are 
ready  to  place  in  the  locker  room,  M’here  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  10%  degrees  above  zero. 

Each  locker  Mill  hold  at  one  time  the  cuts  from 
a  225-pound  hog  and  one-half  an  800-pound  beef. 
The  lockers  are  built  in  blocks.  The  ends  and  M’alls 
between  the  lockers  are  made  of  heavy  steel  mesh, 
so  that  air  circulates  all  through  the  lockers  from 
the  ends.  In  a  typical  locker  are  to  be  seen  through 
the  steel  mesh  such  frozen  future  delicacies  as  glass 
pint  cans  of  fresh,  uncooked  strawberries,  cherries, 
raspberries,  shelled  peas,  green  beans,  as  M’ell  as 
wrapped  meat  cuts.  All  foods  are  wrapped  or  canned 
to  keep  their  flavors  distinct  and  perfect.  Meat 
taken  from  the  cold  storage  may  he  kept  in  an 
ordinary  home  refrigerator  for  a  week.  Imagine 
fresh  cherry  pie  for  Washington’s  birthday,  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  for  New  Year’s  dinner  or  that 
choice  tenderloin  put  away  in  November  still  fresh 
in  May !  marion  ellexm’ood. 
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6  “The  rubber  tire  treads  on  my  tractor 
used  to  fill  up  with  our  yellow  clay  mud 
in  wet  weather  and  wouldn’t  take  hold,” 
says  Albert  Bentz  of  Baraboo.  “Now  I 
can  drive  the  tractor  with  WEED  Bull 
Chains  when  the  land  is  so  wet  no  one 
can  move  on  rubber  alone.  I  got  this 
field  plowed  in  three  days.  Last  year 
it  took  a  week.  I  wouldn’t  take  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  these  Weed  Chains  if  I 
couldn’t  get  another  pair.” 


•  The  big  spiral  twist  links  take  a 
powerful  grip  in  wet  sod,  gumbo  or  mud. 
They  prevent  sideslip  as  well  as  spin¬ 
ning.  As  each  cross  chain  grips  link  by 
link,  the  preceding  cross  chain  is  releas¬ 
ing  itself  from  the  soil  link  by  link — 
rolling  the  dirt  out.  Traction  is  con¬ 
stant  and  uniform.  WEED  Bull  Farm 
Tractor  Chains  remain  tight— require 
no  adjusters. 

WEED  Bull  Farm  Tractor  Chains  are 
long  lived.  Cross  links,  connecting  links 
and  side  links  are  hardened  steel.  The 
connecting  hook  is  Weedalloy.  Send  for 
valuable  information  regarding  tractor 
chains  and  other  chains  that  save  money 
on  the  farm.  Use  the  coupon. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

£2*.  'If  oust, 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Depf.  RN,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Please  send  me  further  information  about 

□  Weed  Bull  Farm  Tractor  Chains  □  Truck 
Chains  □  Passenger  Car  Chains  □  Log  Chains 

□  Other  Chains  that  save  money  on  the  farm. 


Name  .  . 

Address 


City- 


State.  . 


Above  —  A  portable  irrigation 
system  shown  by  Walter  Miller 
of  Williamsport,  N.  Y.  It  takes 
the  water  wherever  needed. 


Eight  —  This  huge  John  Deere 
plow,  pulled  by  a  Caterpillar 
tractor,  plow's  five  fur  rotes  at  a 
time  with  ease. 


Potato  Club  Field  Day 

7000  Farmers  Attend  at  Homer 

By  Leo  Dillon 


Between  7,000  and  8,000  potato-grow¬ 
ers,  their  families  and  friends,  saw  how 
80  acres  of  certified  seed  potatoes  are 
grown  and  stored  at  the  farm  of  Bruce 
Cottrell  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  on  August  19. 
The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  Field 
Day,  eighth  consecutive  one  of  its  kind, 
still  holds  the  interest  of  the  potato  men, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  novel 
in  attraction.  The  crowd  was  as  large 
as  any  that  has  attended  a  potato  field 
day,  according  to  Roy  Porter  of  Elba, 
president  of  the  club. 

Outstanding  of  all  events  was  the 
splendid  exhibit  of  modern  potato  ma¬ 
chinery.  Some  25  companies  showed  trac¬ 
tors,  diggers,  plows,  fitting  tools,  plant¬ 
ers,  sprayers  and  scores  of  other  farm 
tools.  The  best  part  of  this  exhibit  was 
the  actual  demon¬ 
stration  of  plowing, 
fitting,  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  spraying 
and  digging  opera¬ 
tions,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  B.  A.  Jen¬ 
nings  of  Cornell. 

Everyone  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compai’e 
the  jobs  done  by  the 
various  machines. 

The  machinery  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  so 
lai’ge  in  scope  that 
it  took  most  of  the 
day  for  them  to  com¬ 
plete  their  part  of 
the  program.  It  was 
estimated  that  over  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  farm  and  potato  machinery 
was  displayed. 

Preparations  began  last  Spring  when 
the  potato  demonstration  idots  which 
growers  from  all  over  New  York  State 
saw  on  August  19  were  planned  and 
planted.  The  elaborate  program  was 
really  in  preparation  for  six  months.  Of 
special  interest  to  all  these  growers  were 
the  plots  showing  contrasts  in  varieties, 
common  potato  diseases,  results  of  green¬ 
ing,  curing  and  treating  seed,  results  of 
applying  new  insecticides  at  different 
rates,  methods  of  potato  breeding,  includ¬ 
ing  wild  forms,  hybrids  and  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  new  hybrid  varieties  are  said 
to  be  very  blight  resistant. 

A  series  of  special  demonstrations,  in 
charge  of  Daniel  Dean  of  Nichols,  Tioga 
County,  covered  cutting  and  treating 
seed,  rigging  of  the  sprayer,  prevention 
of  digger  injury,  grading,  and  fancy 
packing.  These  drew  a  large  crowd  of 
attentive  listeners. 

Walter  Scudder,  10,  of  Erin,  Chemung 
County,  scored  highest  in  the  4-H  iden¬ 


tification  competition.  He  was  a  State 
winner  last  year  and  eoixipeted  in  the 
national  contest  last  Fall  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
These  boys  identify  varieties  by  the  top 
characters  alone.  Many  good  growers 
still  have  a  hard  enough  job  telling  the 
tubers  apart,  without  attacking  the  tops. 

A.  E.  Mercker,  Chief  of  the  Potato 
Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  who  addressed  the  growers 
on  the  afternoon  speaking  program, 
warned  growers  that  production  will  be 
large  and  that  growers  must  realize  that 
their  problems  are  national.  He  stated 
that  already  there  is  a  change  in  senti- 
nxent  among  potato-gi’owers  over  national 
potato  legislation. 

Indications  are  that  the  crop  this  year 
will  be  about  404,000,000  bushels,  or 


use,  and  many  acres  of  potatoes  and 
other  crops,  including  canning  factory 
peas,  are  now  dusted  regulai-ly  by  air¬ 
plane. 

Just  before  a  heavy  shower  broke  up 
the  meeting  late  in  the  day,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  given  of  cutting  and  ensiling 
Alfalfa.  Phosphoric  acid  was  added  as 
the  hay  went  into  the  silo.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  put  hay  into  silos  this  yeai’,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unseasonable  weather  during 
haying  time  and  the  abundance  of  hay. 


The  spuds  are  brought  up  to  date  by  airplane  dusting. 

roughly  one-fourth  lai’ger  than  last  year's 
small  crop.  However,  the  crop  in  the  30 
late  potato  States,  estimated  on  August 
1  at  329.000.000  bushels,  is  not  yet  a 
sure  thing.  However,  the  planted  acre¬ 
age  is  5.4:  percent  more  than  last  yeai-’s, 
and  the  condition  of  the  crop  at  this  time 
indicates  a  yield  per  acre  of  125  bushels 
— the  highest  on  record. 

According  to  Mr.  Mercker,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  will  purchase  a  limited  amount 
of  surplus  potatoes  for  relief  clients.  It 
is  thought  that  this  will  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  some.  He  also  advocated  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  products  manufactured  from  po¬ 
tatoes  for  relief  distribution ;  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  surplus  potatoes  for  livestock 
feed ;  and  the  adoption  of  marketing 
agreements  by  growers. 

An  airplane  gave  a  dusting  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  attracted  much  attention.  The 
pilot  handled  the  plane,  speeding  at  100 
miles  per  hour,  as  though  it  were  a  small 
toy,  and  he  did  a  good  job  of  covering 
the  vines.  This  job  is  not  too  expensive 
where  the  topography  of  the  land  fits  its 


Handling  Seed  Sweet 
Potatoes 

The  Maryland  Station  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  about  this  matter : 

After  the  roots  have  been  turned  out 
and  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  certified 
seed  stock  should  be 
selected  and  then 
placed  in  containers 
in  which  it  can  be 
stored  without  fur¬ 
ther  handling.  The 
skin  of  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  is  very  tender 
and  every  bruise 
makes  a  favorable 
place  for  disease  to 
enter.  All  rough  and 
unnecessary  handling 
should  be  avoided. 

At  least  one  week 
prior  to  harvesting, 
the  storage  house 
should  be  cleaned  out  and  disinfected.  A 
good  way  to  disinfect  is  to  spray  the 
walk,  flooi-,  ceiling  and  bins  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper  sulphate  (one  pound  of 
copper  sulphate  to  10  gallons  of  water). 
The  containers  should  also  be  sprayed  if 
they  have  been  used  previously  for  stor¬ 
ing  sweet  potatoes.  After  spraying  has 
been  completed  the  house  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  ventilated  and  dried  out. 

The  object  of  curing  sweet  potatoes  is 
1o  heal  over  wounds  and  bruises  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  These  wounds  will  heal 
over  rapidly  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  80  to  85  degrees  and  a  relative  hu¬ 
midity  of  90  percent.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  takes  approximately  10  days  for 
wounds  and  bruises  to  heal.  There  should 
be  just  enough  ventilation  to  keep  moist¬ 
ure  from  condensing  and  no  more.  After 
curing  the  temperature  should  be  gradual¬ 
ly  reduced  to  approximately  55  degi-ees. 
Temperatures  below  50  degrees  should  be 
avoided.  Condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  roots  and  on  the  walls  and  roof  favors 
disease  development  and  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  proper  ventilation  or  insulation. 


Left _ A  part  of  the  Field  Day  crowd  on  the  Cottrell  Farm.  Eight  —  The  plowing  contest  was  an  interesting  feature. 
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Ruralisms 


Tarragon. — We  are  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  culture  of  tarragon,  an 
herb  less  commonly  grown  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe.  This  plant  belongs  to  a 
family  that  includes  several  well-known 
herbs,  as  well  as  some  exasperating 
weeds.  Botanically  it  is  Artemisia  dra- 
c-unculus.  and  is  a  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Siberia,  Tartary  and  Mongolia. 
It  is  a  bushy  plant  about  two  feet  high 
with  slender  pointed  leaves ;  the  branches 
are  irregular  and  very  leafy.  Personally 
we  do  not  like  the  flavor  of  this  herb, 
which  is  quite  bitter ;  one  herbalist  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  combination  of  anise  and 
camphor.  The  whitish  flowers  are  not 
showy,  and  are  said  to  produce  no  viable 
seed,  the  plant  usually  being  propagated 
by  cuttings.  It  is  not  a  long-lived  plant, 
and  growers  usually  renew  it  every  three 
or  four  years.  Our  specimen  was  killed 
out  one  severe  Winter,  and  it  is  wise  to 
give  it  some  protection.  It  will  endure 
partial  shade,  and  seems  to  do  Avell  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  meat  or  fish  sauces  and  in  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  the  tender  leaves  being  added  either 
green  or  dried.  Tarragon  vinegar,  pre¬ 
pared  by  steeping  the  leaves,  preferably 
in  white  Avine  vinegar,  is  used  in  many 
dishes.  The  essential  oil  distilled  from 
the  leaves  is  used  both  in  confectionery 
and  perfumes.  Another  Artemisia  com¬ 
monly  found  in  old  gardens  is  Artemisia 
abrotanum,  better  known  as  southern- 
Avood,  old  man,  old  man's  love,  lad's  love 
and  mainden’s  ruin;  its  feathery  gray- 
green  leaves  and  aromatic  smell  being 
very  familiar.  Our  grandmothers  used  to 
gather  a  sprig  of  southernwood  to  tuck 
in  Bible  or  prayer-book  when  going  to 
church.  Artemisia  albula  is  the  plant 
Avitli  Avhite  foliage  commonly  sold  as 
Silver  King  or  Ghost  Plant.  This  is  said 
to  require  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  but 
Avith  us  it  groAVS  Avell  in  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  soil. 

The  Blackberry  Lily. — A  recent  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Tigridia  brings  to  mind  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  Iris  family,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  blackberry  lily  or 
leopard  lily.  It  is  a  hardy  perennal, 
originally  from  China  and  Japan,  having 
stout  rootstocks  and  leaves  about  an  inch 
Avide  and  10  inches  long,  borne  on  stems; 
the  flowers,  tAVO  inches  across,  are  orange 
spotted  with  red.  The  cap  co\’ering  the 
seeds  splits  Avlien  dry,  disclosing  a  cluster 
of  shining  black  seeds  resembling  a  black¬ 
berry.  Botanically  this  is  Belamcanda 
ehinensis  but  it  is  often  listed  as  Pardan- 
tlius.  It  is  of  A'ery  easy  culture,  prefer¬ 
ring  a  sunny  position  in  rich  sandy  loam. 
It  is  increased  by  seeds  or  division  of 
the  root,  sometimes  self-soAving.  The 
seeds  are  usually  cut  for  inter  bou¬ 
quets,  as  they  keep  well,  and  are  attrac¬ 
tive  with  everlasting  floAA’ers.  Still  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  Iridacese  is  one 
sometimes  called  fan  plant  Avhich  is 
grown  in  windoAV  or  conservatory  culture. 
This  has  long,  narrow  leaves  and  Iris¬ 
like  white  floAvers  produced  on  leaf-like 
stalks.  The  flowers  are  extremely  frag¬ 
rant.  but  of  very  brief  duration.  Botani¬ 
cally  this  plant  is  Marica  Northiana,  a 
natiA-e  of  Brazil.  It  has  been  long  in 
cultivation,  and  is,  Ave  are  told,  grown 
outside  in  Florida,  but  it  is  not  common 
in  trade  lists,  and  apparently  has  been 
passed  on  as  a  window  plant,  from  one 
flower  lover  to  another.  Our  old  Pax¬ 
ton's  Botanical  Dictionary,  edition  of 
1868.  says  the  floAver  of  Marica  Northiana 
is  yellow,  but  as  we  knoAV  it  it  is  white, 
tinged  Avith  lilac  at  the  base.  Other  va¬ 
rieties  described  liaA'e  yelloAV  or  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  They  are  all  natives  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  or  the  West  Indies. 

Blite-floavered  Perennials. — One  of 
our  correspondents  says  that  she  has  poor 
success  with  Delphiniums,  and  she  Avould 
like  other  dark  blue  perennials  to  take 
their  place.  Usually  when  Delphiniums 
seem  to  give  poor  results  Ave  find  that  the 
soil  is  either  acid  or  poor  and  sandy, 
Avith  a  tendency  to  become  hot  and  dry, 
the  latter  conditions  being  improved  by 
increased  humus  content.  Delphiniums 
like  a  light  but  rich  soil,  that  is  not  acid; 
lime  is  helpful.  We  are  advised  to  sprin¬ 
kle  a  light  application  of  agricultural 
lime  over  the  surface  during  the  groAving 
season,  and  Ave  also  use  lime  in  early 
Spring.  A  commercial  fertilizer  is  given 
in  early  Spring,  and  another  application 
a  week  or  so  after  the  floAver  stalks  are 
cut,  Avhen  the  plant  takes  a  brief  rest, 
before  making  growth  for  the  second 
blooming.  Perhaps  the  use  of  lime,  with 
greater  fertility  Avould  settle  our  friend's 
Delphinium  problem. 

Alkanet  for  Ytvti)  Blue.  —  For  a 
deep  brilliant  blue  feAV  floAvers  are  more 
showy  than  Anchusa  Italica  Dropmore. 
This  grows  to  a  height  of  four  or  five 


feet,  producing  tall  spikes  of  vivid  blue 
floAvers  in  June,  and  if  these  are  cut  aAvay 
as  they  fade  more  flowers  are  borne  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  leaves  are  roughly 
hairy,  a  silvery  green,  and  the  great 
branching  racemes  are  extremely  striking 
among  other  plants  or  in  an  isolated 
position.  It  likes  a  sunny  place,  and  a 
deep  well-drained  soil,  not  too  heavy,  but 
Avell  enriched.  This  is  a  reliable  peren¬ 
nial,  apparently  long-lived.  Another  per¬ 
ennial  variety  that  grows  from  12  to  18 
inches  tall  is  Anchusa  myosotidiflora.  the 
forget-me-not  floivered  alkanet.  This  pro¬ 
duces  clusters  of  small  floAvers  resem¬ 
bling  forget-me-nots  in  color  and  size.  It 
is  often  groAvn  in  rockeries,  and  is  a  Arery 
satisfactory  plant. 

Aconitum  or  Monk’s-hood. — Any  list 
of  blue  floAvers  would  be  incomplete  Avith- 
out  the  aconites,  and  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  supplying  blue  flowers  late  in 
the  Summer  and  Fall,  when  both  Alka¬ 
net  and  Delphiniums  are  over  for  the 
season.  The  aconites  are  stately  peren¬ 
nials  especially  suited  for  partially  shaded 
locations.  They  like  a  soil  that  is  fairly 
moist,  and  make  the  best  sIioav  in  a  group, 
where  they  form  a  large  clump.  They  do 
not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and  should  be 
planted  Avhere  their  position  is  perma¬ 
nent.  The  ordinary  monk's-hood  is  Aconi¬ 
tum  Napellus,  with  spikes  of  dark  blue 
floAA’ers  in  July  and  August.  This  groAVS 
three  to  four  feet  tall.  A.  Fisclieri,  two 
to  three  feet  tall,  floAA’ers  in  September 
and  October ;  the  floAvers  are  also  dark 
blue.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
variety.  A.  Napellus  Sparks’  Variety  is 
considered  an  improvement  on  the  type, 
as  it  produces  large  branched  spikes  of 
deep  blue  flovrers.  There  is  a  Arery  late- 
floAvering  kind  Avith  mauve  flowers,  A. 
Wilsoni,  Avhich  is  said  to  be  extremely 
fine  where  this  color  is  desired,  and  also 
a  blue  and  white  form  of  Napellus.  It 
may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  pret¬ 
ty  little  Winter  aconite,  so  called,  that 
gives  us  its  yelloAV  floAvers  so  early  in 
Spring,  is  not  an  Aconitum,  being  botani¬ 
cally  Eranthis,  but  both  Aconitum  and 
Eranthis  belong  to  the  Buttercup  family. 

Other  Blue  Flowers.  —  Paler  than 
alkanet  and  monk’s-hood,  but  a  clear 
violet  blue,  is  Veronica  spicata,  to  which 
AA’e  have  referred  before.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  richer  blues  among  these 
speedwells,  one  being  the  variety  Ame- 
tliystina  Royal  Blue,  another  called  the 
Blue  Spiraea,  this  being  among  the  newer 
introductions.  The  Stokesia  or  corn- 
floAA'er  aster  is  a  light  blue,  but  the  large 
handsome  flowers  look  like  a  China  aster, 
and  it  is  one  of  our  handsomest  peren¬ 
nials.  The  Stokesia  likes  a  warm  shelter¬ 
ed  location ;  if  too  much  exposed  it  is 
likely  to  be  killed  out  in  a  severe  Winter, 
for  it  is  native  to  the  Carolinas  and 
southward.  Planted  in  a  well-drained 
sandy  loam,  and  given  Winter  protection, 
it  is  a  very  satisfactory  perennial.  It 
floAvers  in  September,  and  is  very  hand¬ 
some.  For  a  low-growing  blue-flOAvered 
perennial  one  can  have  nothing  handsom¬ 
er  than  leadwort.  Plumbago  Larpentse 
( Ceratostigma  of  the  botanists).  This 
groAVS  six  to  eight  inches  tall,  and  is 
covered  Avith  floAvers  of  a  vivid  royal  blue 
in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  The  leaves  are 
a  pretty  bronzy  green  color.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  edging,  and  a  fine  subject  for 
the  rock  garden ;  it  likes  a  well-drained 
sandy  soil  that  is  not  too  rich.  The  per¬ 
ennial  cornfloAver,  Centaurea  Montana,  is 
a  hardy  plant  that  will  give  violet  blue 
flowers  from  July  to  September,  Avhile 
the  perennial  scabious,  Scabiosa  eauea- 
sica.  bears  lavender-blue  flowers  from 
June  to  September.  This  is  excellent  for 
cutting,  as  the  floAvers  are  borne  on  long 
stems.  Late  in  the  season  hardy  Asters 
or  Michaelmas  daisies  Avill  provide  us 
Avith  blue  shades,  as  Avail  as  ma lives  and 
purples.  Blue  Gem.  Royal  Blue,  Jean 
Vaughan  and  Feltham  Blue  are  clear 
bright  blues,  very  effective  when  planted 
near  Avhite  or  pale  pink  shades.  Many 
amateur  gardeners,  accustomed  only  to 
the  Avild  native  Asters,  do  not  realize 
Iioav  many  line  garden  varieties  are  now 
obtainable ;  AA-hite,  blue,  mauve,  purple, 
pink  and  almost  red.  European  garden¬ 
ers  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
American  Asters  and  have  done  much 
for  their  improvement. 

Our  correspondent  who  asked  for  blue 
floAvers  Avas  already  groAving  the  Chinese 
bellfloAver  Avith  success,  so  this  was  not 
named.  The  list  given  could  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  adding  more  of  the  lavender- 
blue  floAvers,  such  as  Funkia  (Hosta) 
and  Eupatorium.  The  one  trouble  with 
the  blue  Eupatorium  (blue  mist  floAArer  or 
hardy  ageratum)  is  its  determination  to 
take  possession  of  the  Avliole  garden :  Ave 
pulled  out  several  bushels  of  it  last  Fall, 
apparently  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
survivors,  for  it  is  now  blooming  thicker 
than  ever.  e.  t.  royle. 


'%le  oty  ** 

. . .  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
BUY  A  FORD  V-8  TRUCK" 


•  It's  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  truck  before  winter  sets  in. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  new  truck  will  get  through  the  bad 
weather  with  fewer  trips  to  the  repair  shop,  less  expense  for 
up-keep.  Trying  to  "nurse"  an  old  truck  through  the  winter 
months  usually  means  one  expense  after  another.  And  money 
spent  to  keep  an  old  truck  going  is  money  you  never  get  back. 
Such  an  investment  simply  keeps  your  truck  going  a  while 
longer  ...  during  which  time  it  continues  to  depreciate.  It 
is  better  business  to  add  this  sum  to  the  trade-in  value  of 
your  present  truck  and  pay  the  balance  in  easy  monthly 
instalments. 

Right  now,  Ford  dealers  are  offering  generous  trade-in 
allowances.  Your  present  truck  is  worth  more  right  now 
than  it  ever  will  be  again.  Visit  your  Ford  dealer  and 
see  the  thrifty  new  60-horsepower  Ford  V-8  Trucks  and 
Commercial  Cars.  Get  the  facts  about  the  powerful,  yet 
economical,  85-horsepower  models.  Then  set  a  date  for  an 
"on-the-job"  test,  under  your  own  operating  conditions  .  .  . 
without  cost  or  obligation. 

•  Convenient ,  economical  terms  through  the  Authorized 
Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company 
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List  Price 

8550*°o  F.  0.11.  Factory 

superior  features.  Positive  safety  de¬ 
vice;  spiral  feed  non-choking  blower; 
non -wrapping  cylinder;  quick -clean 
blower  pipe.  A  real  profit  maker  for  any 
corn  farmer.  Nothing  like  it  at  the  price. 
Write  today  for  complete  description. 


New 

Idea 


FOUR- 
no  LL 

Busker - Shredder 


TJJ7HEN  you  husk  your  corn  with  a 
”  modern  NEW  IDEA  Husker- 
Shredder,  you  not  only  lower  your  costs 
for  the  husking  job  itself,  but  you  get  a 
crop  of  valuable  roughage  feed,  shred¬ 
ded  and  blown  into  the  mow  free  of 
charge.  Shredded  com  stover  is  relished 
by  all  livestock  and  equals  timothy  hay 
in  nutriment.  The  NEW  IDEA  4-Roll 
Husker-Shredder  is  the  ideal  machine 
for  harvesting  this  double  crop  of  grain 
and  roughage  on  the  average  farm.  Only 
two  men  needed  to  operate  it.  Requires 
little  power — works  well  with  small 
tractors.  Capacity  25  to  45  bushels  per 
hour.  Separate  snapping  and  husking 
rolls.  Husks  clean;  shreds  evenly;  saves 
shelled  grains.  All-steel  construction; 
working  parts  easily  accessible.  Many 


For  large  farms  and  custom  work,  we 
offer  the  NEW  IDEA  6-Roll  Husker- 
Shredder.  Capacity  50-90  bushels  per 
hour.  Circular  ou  request. 


NEW 
IDEA 
Manure  Spreader 


Leader  in  quality  for  38  years.  Famous  for  perfect 
spreading,  light  draft  and  remarkable  durability. 
Built  in  two  sizes.  Easily  converted  for  spreading 
lime  by  means  of  an  inexpensive  attachment.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Home  Office: 

Coldwater,  Ohio 

Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  347  .  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  information  on  items  checked  below. 
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SOIL  TEST 
KIT/1.50 

Complete  With  A  mmm 
instructions  and  data  on  plant  needs 

Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops.  This  kit 
tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and 
acidity.  Easy  to  use.  Gives  essential  infor¬ 
mation  for  getting  best  results  with  less 
expense  for  fertilizer.  Send  $1.50.  Hail 
orders  promptly  filled. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  931,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

350,000  Peach  Trees,  300,000  Apple 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  new  and 
older  varieties.  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry.  Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants:  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Fall  Price 
List  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  4,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 

Bluetoerries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Station  for  fall  planting. 
A11  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 

Sfrawbarrv  Plante  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWDerry  nanis  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown,  Del. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


,  Water  Bowls  • 

-^detachable  or  elationary— - 
Completely  galvanized-  <- 
can't  rust.  A  hill  lme 

from  S2*TS  up. 


FOR 

BARNS 

HOG  GZAOjCt 

POULTRY 

HOUSES 


B  Check  the  squares  lor 
information  on  any  line. 


flir-rio 

^Metai  Window  Frames 

Light  and  ventilation 
without  drafts.  Rot  prooi 
j  won  t  warp,  shrink  or 
rattle.  Use  wood  sash.  Six 
sizes  from  $1.43  up,  | — j 

Open-Air  All  Steel  Wir 

Ventilation  without  drolls.  Will  ou 
Five  sizes  pT 


Stalls  and  Stanchions 

Unequaled  quality  —  new  labor-saving 
features  ...  a  complete  line  including  Mod¬ 
em  Lever  Stalls.  Finest  stalls  and  stan¬ 
chions  on  the  market 

LEVER  STALLS  □ 

STANDARD  STALLS  I  I 
STANCHIONS  □ 
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Roof  Windows 

35%  more  light — throw  light 
dark  areas  —  kill  bacteria.  Li 
'proof  from  $3.10  up.  j  | 

Clay  Ultra  Violet  Glass  V 
RoaJ  Glass  —  not  a  substitute.  I 


Ventilation 

All  types  of  Roof  Ventilators  and  complete  systems. 


Check  squares  □  for  information.  Just  print  name  and  address 
on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

927  Taylor  Street  -  CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 
Branch:  Dept.  A-4,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Plow — The  Greatest 
Invention 

(Continued  from  Page  643) 

iron  plow.  The  share,  landside,  mold- 
board  and  beam  standard  were  cast  in 
one  piece.  But  this  substantial  looking 
implement  met  with  stern  disfavor  be¬ 
cause  of  the  belief  that  cast  iron  poisoned 
the  soil  and  stimulated  weed  growth. 

The  cast  iron  plow  of  Jethro  Wood  in 
1814  was  light  and  easily  handled.  It 
meant  the  end  of  the  era  of  cumbersome, 
wooden  plows  in  American  agriculture. 

But  cast  iron  failed  on  the  new  lands 
of  the  growing  West.  Once  the  virgin 
sod  was  broken,  the  vegetable  mold  of 
centuries  of  luxuriant  gi'asses,  proved  too 
tenacious  for  iron  plows.  A  better  metal 
was  required,  one  that  would  take  a 
smooth  and  lustrous  land  polish.  In  1833 
John  Lane  had  lined  his  moldboard  with 
three  strips  of  saw  blade  steel  and  thus 
first  adapted  this  new  metal  to  the  work 
of  the  plow.  The  blacksmith  followed 
with  the  product  of  his  forge  in  1837,  and 
proved  without  doubt  the  superiority  of 
steel  for  western  lands. 

Progress  was  swift  in  those  thrilling 
days  100  years  ago.  Blacksmiths  and 
carpenters  and  mechanics  became  manu¬ 
facturers.  Major  Andrus,  founder  of 
Grand  Detour,  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Deere,  the  blacksmith,  and  soon 
they  were  making  thousands  of  plows 
yearly.  William  Parlin  began  manufac¬ 
ture  at  Canton,  Ill.,  in  1842.  James 
Oliver  opened  his  factory  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  in  1855.  lie  developed  a  process  of 
chilling  cast  iron,  rendering  it  hard  and 
capable  of  scouring  in  difficult  soils.  He 
produced  also  a  share  with  a  chilled  point 
and  a  coulter-like  extension,  thus  making 
it  easy  to  replace  the  fast-wearing  parts 
of  the  plow. 

Wheel  plows  came  into  use  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Wheels  were  first  used  as  forecarriages, 
somewhat  after  the  method  employed  by 
the  Romans  fourteen  centuries  earlier. 
The  first  successful  riding  plow — a  gang 
plow — is  credited  to  F.  S.  Davenport  in 
1864. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  came  the  age  of  the  dinosaur,  the 
steam  gang  plow  with  its  20-t.on  engine 
turning  16  furrows  with  each  trip  across 
the  field.  Like  the  great  reptiles  of  old 
their  great  size  and  weight  spelled  their 
doom.  They  gave  way  to  the  light,  ef¬ 
ficient  tractor  plows  of  today,  which, 
cushioned  on  air,  travel  swiftly  and 
easily  across  the  wide  fields. 

Of  all  the  implements  from  the  first 
chipped  flint  to  the  China  Clipper,  the 
plow  is  supreme.  Leaders  of  men  in  all 
the  ages  have  contributed  to  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Wandering  hunters  and  savage 
herdsmen,  skin  clad  prehistoric  pioneers, 
slaves,  emperors  and  kings,  blacksmiths, 
mechanics,  farmers,  scientists,  philoso¬ 
phers,  statesmen,  engineers,  mathemati¬ 
cians,  chemists,  have  all  been  fascinated 
by  its  baffling  secrets.  And  still  the 
quest  continues;  its  every  whim  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  reveal  further  knowledge.  Thou¬ 
sands  attend  upon  it.  Governments  sup¬ 
port  and  aid  the  search.  Tillage  labora¬ 
tories,  experiment  stations  and  research 
departments  combine  and  jxool  their  dis¬ 
coveries  that  the  beneficient  work  of  the 
plow  may  be  still  more  wonderful.  For 
the  rolling  centuries  have  not  yet  an¬ 
swered  how  best  to  stir  the  soil  that  seeds 
may  grow. 

The  plow  holds  in  its  history  the  whole 
story  of  civilization.  Our  living  depends 
upon  its  work.  Those  who  make  books  of 
history  tell  the  rise  of  nations,  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  peoples,  the  achievements  of  kings 
and  emperors,  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
and  the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  they  men¬ 
tion  not  the  plow  that  made  all  history 
possible.  Those  who  make  or  use  plows 
wx-ite  little :  “How  strange  that  men  who 
guide  the  plow  should  fail  to  guide  the 
pen.”  Unsung  and  unhonored  it  goes  its 
quiet  way  that  all  may  live. 


This  picture  shows  a  Jersey  of  the  real 
family  cow  type,  busy  in  the  pasture 
fiield.  She  is  a  real  farm  partner,  de¬ 
serving  good  care  and  getting  it. 


September  25,  1937 

Peaches  Drop  in  Early 
Spring 

I  have  a  peach  tree  which  for  the  past 
15  years  has  been  full  of  blossoms  but 
seldom  has  any  peaches.  They  all  drop 
off  a  month  or  so  after  blossoming. 

New  York.  mbs.  m.  a.  w. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  you  may 
have  the  J.  H.  Hale  or  Mikado  variety  of 
peach.  These  are  self-unfruitful  and  re¬ 
quire  cross-pollination  from  some  other 
variety  before  they  will  set.  The  next 
suggestion  is  that  your  spray  program  is 
not  adequate,  since  brown  rot  and  cur- 
culio  are  very  effective  in  causing  poor 
set  and  dropping  of  fruit. 

Your  spray  schedule  should  be  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

1.  — Leaf-curl  spray  (in  late  Fall  or 
early  Spring,  before  the  buds  swell)  using 
6%  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons.  If  San  Jose  scale  is 
present,  11  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  should 
be  used. 

2.  — Shuck  spray  (when  the  shucks  are 
falling  from  the  fruits  that  are  going  to 
set-,  wettable  sulphur  (at  manufactur¬ 
er’s  directions  ,  hydrated  lime  16  pounds, 
lead  arsenate  2  pounds,  water  to  make 
100  gallons. 

3.  — Summer  sprays  (the  first,  two  or 

three  weeks  after  the  shucks  have  fallen ; 
the  second,  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
fruit  ripens  ,  wettable  sulphur  (at  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions)  in  water  to  make 
100  gallons.  h.  b.  t. 


Repairing  Lawn 

My  lawn  is  very  poor.  I  only  have 
chicken  manure.  e.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  hen  manure  would  be  very  good  if 
you  get  it  dry  and  fine.  It  can  be  used 
lumpy  but  is  not  so  good  in  that  way  and 
you  cannot  get  an  even  distribution 
which  is  needed  to  give  the  grass  a  good 
chance  all  over  the  lawn.  You  do  not 
say  in  what  shape  the  hen  manure  is,  but 
it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  get  it  on 
a  barn  floor  or  some  such  place  where  it 
can  get  thoroughly  dried  and  then  pound 
up  the  lumps  with  the  back  of  a  spade  so 
that  eventually  you  will  get  it  quite  like 
the  average  fertilizer,  and  thus  it  could 
be  scattered  quite  thickly  over  the  lawn, 
taking  pains  to  cover  it  evenly.  By 
thickly  we  mean  enough  so  that  every 
spot  would  have  a  little,  not.  piled  up,  but 
an  even  dressing.  It  would  be  better  to 
put  it  on  two  or  three  times  in  this  way 
than  a  whole  lot  at  one  time.  Hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  pretty  strong  and  lumps  or  large 
quantities  are  very  likely  to  burn  the 
grass  instead  of  helping  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  frequent  seeding 
should  be  practiced.  Grass  seed  is  not 
very  expensive  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  little  bag  of  it  which  you  can 
carry  around  the  lawn  evei’y  week  and 
sift  a  pinch  of  it  wherever  the  grass  is 
tlxin.  The  rain  will  work  it  down  so  that 
considerable  of  it  will  grow.  This  pei-- 
sistent  work  will  help  your  lawn  very 
much  and  is  in  fact  the  only  way  such  a 
lawn  can  be  kept  in  fairly  good  condition. 

W.  w.  H. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  in  the  midst 
of  attending  fairs.  Because  Lancaster 
County  does  not  have  a  county  fair,  com¬ 
munity  farm  shows  are  being  held 
throughout  this  rich  county.  The  first 
community  fair  to  be  held  in  the  county 
was  at  Black  Barren  Springs  with  a 
three-day  exhibition  which  began  Septem¬ 
ber  8.  Others  scheduled  are :  West 
Lampeter,  September  22-24 ;  Manheim, 
September  30  to  October  2 ;  Millerville, 
October  4  ;  New  Holland,  October  7 ; 
Kirkwood,  October  8;  Columbia,  October 
12;  Ephrata,  October  13;  Mount  Joy  and 
Lititz,  October  21-23. 

Bumper  potato  crops  are  reported  in 
many  sections  and  in  York  County  the 
school  officials  of  Chanceford  Township 
postponed  the  opening  of  schools  until 
September  13  in  order  to  permit  children 
to  harvest  the  potato  crop.  The  rainy 
season  caused  the  crop  to  be  a  week  late. 
After  parents  requested  the  school  board 
to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  schools  so 
that  the  children  could  assist  in  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop,  the  board  held  a  special 
session  and  decided  to  abide  by  the  re¬ 
quest. 

The  average  production  for  July  for 
the  77  head  of  Ayrshire  cows  in  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Home  Farm  at  Elizabethtown  was 
SS4  pounds  of  4.01  percent  milk  and 
35.42  pounds  butterfat.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  yield  of  1,735  pounds  of  milk,  88.49 
pounds  fat,  was  given  by  Select  Peggy, 
nine-year-old,  while  Sir  Robert’s  Jean 
Robbins,  nine-year-old,  gave  1,597  pounds 
of  milk  and  78  pounds  of  fat.  Five  other 
cows  gave  more  than  GO  pounds  of  fat 
while  several  others  gave  50  pounds. 

Pennsylvania’s  State  heavyweight 
horse-pulling  record  was  shattered  at  the 
recent  Troy  fair  when  a  team  owned  by 
Augustus  Pequinot,  Liberty,  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ty,  pulled  3,375  pounds  on  the  drawbar 
during  an  official  contest.  This  mark  is 
equivalent  to  21.9  tons.  The  team  weighed 
3.500  pounds  and  the  horses  were  five 
years  old.  The  State  record  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Sullivan  County  Fair  three 
years  ago  when  a  heavyweight  team 
pulled  3,350  pounds  on  the  drawbar,  or  a 
mark  equivalent  to  21.7  tons. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  past  seven 
years,  80,000  bushels  of  Pennsylvania 
wheat  is  Europe  bound.  The  cargo  was 
supplied  by  farmers  in  Chester,  Bucks, 
Berks,  Lancaster,  York,  Montgomery  and 
Lebanon  counties,  and  the  farmers  were 
paid  almost  $100,000  for  their  share.  The 
State’s  wheat  yield  this  year  is  set  for 
23.000,000  bushels  which  is  5,000,000 
higher  than  the  average  1926-1936  yield. 

F.  Y.  O. 


The  Garden  in  Time  of 
Drought 

Soil  fertility  is  the  greatest  controlable 
factor  determining  a  profitable  garden. 
Underfed  plants  cannot  possibly  make 
their  best  growth  and  yields  any  more 
than  an  underfed  calf  or  pig  can  make 
its  best  gains  in  growth  and  weight.  The 
garden  soil  must  be  properly  fed  to  insure 
and  keep  up  a  goodly  percent  of  fertility 
and  the  largest  yield. 

I  always  manure  my  garen  in  late  Au¬ 
tumn,  broadcast  and  plow  deeply.  This 
insures  much  earlier  planting  as  it  warms 
and  dries  quicker,  doesn’t  have  to  be  re¬ 
plowed,  only  disked  and  harrowed,  and 
the  soil  also  holds  the  moisture  far  better 
in  dry  weather  than  when  Spring  plowed. 

Now  for  my  “dry  weather”  secret.  In 
this  section  of  Virginia  there  was  very 
little  rain  from  early  Summer  up  to  late 
Fall  one  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
had  plenty  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables  all 
the  time  for  home  use,  some  surplus  to 
sell,  and  a  good  supply  to  can  for  Winter 
use,  while  my  neighbor’s  gardens  were  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure.  I  had  roasting  ears, 
tomatoes,  snaps,  peas,  etc.,  up  to  frost.  I 
owe  this  success  to  frequent  and  shallow 
cultivation.  I  continued  this  cultivation 
once  a  week  all  the  time  the  weather  was 
hot  and  dry,  keeping  what  is  known  as  a 
“dust  mulch”  over  the  entire  garden.  My 
neighbors  waited  for  rain,  consequently 
had  no  vegetables. 

I  find  frequent  and  shallow  cultivation 
is  the  secret  in  gardening,  and  also  with 
field  crops.  This  saves  the  moisture  and 
causes  more  to  rise  from  underneath  for 
the  benefit  of  the  growing  crops. 

Prince  George  Go.,  Va.  W.  H.  H. 


Raising  Rushes 

Could  you  give  me  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  rush  leaves  to  be  used 
for  chair  seat  weaving?  What  is  the  best 
type?  When  is  the  best  time  to  cut? 
What  method  of  curing  and  how  long  to 
cure  before  using?  How  could  one  start 
a  small  patch  in  a  swamp  lot? 

New  York.  w.  H.  s. 


The  Dutchess  County  Fair 


“County  bred  and  county  made  by 
county  men  and  women”  might  supple¬ 
ment  the  statement  on  the  program  of 
the  Dutchess  County  Fair  that  it  is  “New 
York  State’s  Greatest  County  Fair.” 

From  the  opening  on  Monday  night, 
August  30,  right  through  to  Friday  night, 
September  3,  Dutchess  County  exhibited 
its  own  products.  A  few  of  the  horses 
were  “foreigners”  but  that  was  all. 

The  finest  crop  of  all,  without  question, 
was  found  in  the 
4-H  Club  Camp 
where  Dutchess 
County  boys  and 
girls  staged  a  spe¬ 
cial  exhibit  of  their 
own.  The  total 
prize  money,  $1,- 
600,  was  the  larg¬ 
est  that  has  been 
offered  in  the  13 
years  since  the  4-H 
Clubs  started  ex¬ 
hibiting.  The  com¬ 
petition  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  Dairy 
Cattle,  Baby 
Beeves,  Poultry, 

Gardening  and 
Home-making,  was 
keen,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  hadn’t  easy 
going. 

This  year  the 
women’s  exhibits, 
under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  A  1  v  a  h 
Stickle,  of  Red 
Hook,  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  her  able 
assistants,  Mrs.  J. 

R.  Bishop  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Sheldon, 
occupied  large 
space  underneath 
the  grandstand,  and 
excellent  arrangements  were  made  for 
proper  display.  The  stores  in  the  county 
had  co-operated  with  the  individual  ex¬ 
hibitors,  so  that  in  working  out  their 
plans  and  designs  they  had  the  benefit  of 
the  newest  style  ideas. 

Sections  of  the  women’s  department 
were  given  over  to  various  special  inter¬ 


ests.  The  stamp  collectors  had  large 
space,  and  the  exhibit  and  exchange 
booth  attracted  many  philatelists.  In  the 
art  section  there  were  several  hundred 
examples  of  different  media  shown,  oils, 
water  colors,  black  and  white,  all  done 
by  women  painters  of  the  county.  The 
Art  Department  of  nearby  Bard  College 
had  space  in  this  section  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  their  students,  even  though  they 
are  all  men.  In  other  sections  of  the 

Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  were  exhibits 
of  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Beacon  and 
Poughkeepsie,  and 
these  articles  were 
the  only  ones  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale. 

The  D.  A.  R. 
Chapters  of  the 
county  had  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  old 
furniture  from 
homes  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  was  displayed, 
and  this  was  of 
much  interest. 

Dutchess  County 
has  a  number  of 
fine  large  country 
estate's  within  its 
boundaries  as  well 
as  many  smaller 
farms,  and  the 
large  owners  are 
just  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  the 
blue  ribbons  come 
to  their  stock  and 
produce  as  any  of 
the  farmers.  Pride 
in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  runs  high  during 
fair  week  and  well 
it  may. 

Usually  Mrs. 
James  Roosevelt  takes  an  active  part 
in  judging  the  babies  on  the  first'  day  of 
the  fair  but  this  year  she  was  absent  in 
Europe,  but  President  and  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  members  of  their  family  paid 
their  usual  visit  to  inspect  Dutchess 
County  products  at  the  fair. 

MABELL  S.  C.  SMITH. 


Mrs.  Jessie  Little  Stickle,  Chairman  of 
The  Women's  Committee  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair.  She  has  had  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  in  similar  work  in  Ohio,  and  as 
an  interior  decorator  one  of  her  jobs  %vas 
the  decoration  of  the  Governor's  Mansion 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  As  the  tcife  of  Alvah 
R.  Stickle,  of  Red  Hook,  she  has  lived  in 
Dutchess  County  for  a  number  of  years. 


American  Sheep  Dog  Trials 


The  American  championship  sheep  dog 
trials  of  1937  will  be  sponsored  by  and 
held  at  the  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley 
Farm,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  on'  October  2  at 
2  :30  P.  M. 

The  rules,  regulations,  etc.,  for  the 
trials  are  as  follows  : 

Course. —  (1)  Gathering,  490  yards.  In 
outrun  dog  may  be  directed  on  either  side. 
Straight  fetch  through  gate  set  midway. 
If  gate  is  not  negotiated,  competitors 
have  the  option  to  re-try  once  or  go  on, 
but  failure  to  negotiate  the  gate  will  in¬ 
volve  a  loss  of  points  in  the  judges’  dis¬ 
cretion,  according  to  circumstances.  (2) 
Driving  away,  from  pole  where  shepherd 
stands  200  yards  in  triangular  direction 
through  two  gates.  Failure  to  negotiate 
the  gates  will  involve  a  loss  of  points  in 
the  judges’  discretion,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  a  second  attempt  at 
either  gate  will  not  be  allowed.  Drive 
ends  when  sheep  are  through  or  past 
second  gate.  (3)  Shedding,  two  unmarked 
sheep  within  ring  20  yards  in  diameter. 
Dog  must  be  in  full  control  of  these 
sheep ;  otherwise  the  shed  will  not  be 
deemed  satisfactory.  (4)  Penning,  square 
pen,  six  feet  with  gate.  On  completion 
of  shedding,  competitors  must  proceed  to 
pen  leaving  dog  to  bring  sheep  to  pen. 
Competitors  are  forbidden  to  assist  dog 
to  drive  sheep  to  pen.  Competitors  to 
stand  at  gate  end  holding  rope  (six  feet) 


while  dog  works  sheep  into  pen.  A  com¬ 
petitor  who  leaves  the  gate  end  before 
being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  judges, 
through  the  course  director,  will  lose 
points  in  the  judges’  discretion.  (5)  Sin¬ 
gle  sheep,  from  the  lot,  one  of  two 
marked  sheep  will  be  shed  off  and  worn 
to  the  judges’  satisfaction.  Immediately 
on  this  single  being  shed  off,  the  dog 
must  be  brought  in  to  wear  it.  Com¬ 
petitors  are  forbidden  to  assist  dog  in 
driving  off  the  single  any  distance  or  by 
forcing  it  on  the  dog. 

Scale  of  Points. — Gathering,  20  (out¬ 
run  5,  lifting  5,  bringing  10)  ;  driving 
10 ;  shedding  5 ;  penning  5 ;  single  5 ; 
style  5;  total  50. 

Time  Limit — 15  minutes,  no  exception. 

There  are  eight  cash  prizes — $100,  $75, 
$60.  $50,  $40,  $30,  $25,  $25.  Among  the 
highly  prized  trophies  is  the  James  A. 
Reid  Trophy,  donated  by  Mr.  Reid  of 
Scotland.  The  cup  has  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years  and  several 
breeders  own  a  leg  on  this  prized  trophy. 

Competition  is  open  to  the  world ;  no 
entry  fee  is  charged;  no  limit  to  entries. 
Those  desiring  to  compete  should  send 
entries  to  John  Goater,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

The  forenoon  program  will  be  an  in¬ 
spection  of  Buck  &  Doe  Run  Valley 
Farm  and  the  livestock  which  includes 
Hereford  cattle,  Poland  China  hogs  and 
Hampshire  sheep.  luke  j.  pasco. 


‘'Jean,"  Luke  Pasco's  champion  sheep  dog  in  action. 


s.  tutHeArtiAexl 
wheel  thoeloA. 


you 

CLETRAC 

CRAWLER 

tractor 

in  the  daene 


FARMERS  everywhere  are  learning 
that  they  can  farm  better . . .  easier 
.  more  profitably  with  Cletrac  Crawler 
Tractors.  With  their  light  ground 
pressure  Cletracs  never  pack  the  soil 
.  .  .  packing  stops  root  growth  and 
causes  loss  of  moisture.  With  their 
sure  traction  Cletrac  Crawlers  go 
through  soft  spots  . . .  you  plow  . . . 
you  disc  . . .  you  plant . . .  you  culti¬ 
vate  . . .  you  harvest  —  when  you  want. 
Weather  and  soil  conditions  never 
delay  a  Cletrac. 

Cletrac  agricultural  models  are  made 
in  five  widths  to  fit  any  row  crop  — 
potatoes,  beets,  beans,  corn  — or  can 
be  used  with  bedded  crops.  And  of 
course,  Cletrac  is  a  year  'round  tractor 
—  doing  all  the  odd  jobs  such  as 
trenching,  grading,  silo  filling,  wood¬ 
cutting  and  corn  chopping. 

Valuable  information  FREE 

You  will  want  to  know  everything 
about  the  all-purpose  Cletrac  Crawler 
before  you  buy  your  next  tractor. 
Mail  the  coupon.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  extremely  interesting  literature 
describing  the  use  of  Cletracs  on  farms 
like  yours. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 


193013-39  Euclid  Ave. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  complete 
information  on  Cletrac 
Agricultural  models. 


Print 

Name 


Street  and  No. 
or  R.  F.  D. 


Print 

Postoffice_ State 


44 FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


Bossie  can’t  always  tell 
you  when  she  wants  a 
drink.  But  put  fresh  drink¬ 
ing  water  in  her  stall  and 
she’ll  repay  you  with  fuller 
milk  pails.  Hudson  water 
bowls  are  easy  to  install, 
inexpensive.  They  pay  for 
themselves  in  less  than  a 
year  with  healthier  cattle 
— bigger  milk  and  cream 
checks. 


Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry  and 
barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 


H 


See  Vour  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


9Va  Cords  in  10  Hours/ 


ALONE  you  saw  down  trees,  etc., 
faster,  easier  than  4  men  with  2 
crosscut  saws.  Folds  up  like  jack- 
knife— easily  carried  Saves  money, 
time, backaches.  Praised  by  farm¬ 
ers  since  1883.  New  low  pricea . 
_  .  ..  _  „ -----  Write  for  FREE  catalog  today  ! 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  3312-A  S.  Western,  Chicago.  III. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc*i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
t  ransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y  orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


An  Asset  in  Good  Will 

How  can  wTe  best  end  the  Northern  New  York  milk 
strike  and  restore  the  normal  dairy  business  in  those 
three  counties?  chateaugay  farmer. 

New  York. 

HE  best  thing  the  dairy  farmers  can  do,  in  our 
judgment,  is  to  buy  the  12  Sheffield  plants  and 
operate  them.  The  best  plan  would  be  for  the 
separate  units  to  affiliate  in  one  body  for  mutual 
benefits  in  both  management  and  marketing.  Of 
course  this  is  subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  plants 
can  be  bought  at  satisfactory  prices  and  on  satis¬ 
factory  terms. 

Otherwise,  if  Sheffield  Farms  or  other  dealers  do 
not  buy  the  milk  on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  build  new  plants  for  their  needs.  It  may  be 
that  this  would  be  even  better  than  buying  the  pres¬ 
ent  plants ;  which  may  cost  less,  be  entirely  up-to- 
date  and  better  suited  to  the  present  farm  needs. 
Ultimate  farm  ownership  of  plants  is  imperative, 
because  the  owners  of  the  plants  will  always  have 
the  last  word  in  making  the  price  of  milk. 

As  we  see  it,  Sheffield  Farms  has  made  a  serious 
mistake.  This  and  all  mistakes  are  expensive. 
Seventeen  years  ago  Loton  Horton,  as  head  of  the 
company,  took  a  stand  that  proved  a  great  success 
for  Sheffield  Farms,  and' at  the  same  time  a  great 
benefit  to  all  dairy  farmers  of  the  State.  He  per¬ 
sisted  in  refusing  to  submerge  his  business  in  the 
I !  or den-League  combination  which  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  single  corporate  milk  monopoly  in  the 
State.  How  much  he  was  influenced  by  a  decent 
sentiment  for  the  farm  interests  and  how  much  for 
the  interest  of  his  own  company  and  personal  pride 
does  not  matter.  All  farmers  benefited. 

It  created  a  valuable  asset  in  good  will  for  Shef¬ 
field  Farms.  The  value  of  that  good  will  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  1934  when  it  defeated  the  attempt  of  the  Bor- 
den-League  combination  to  capture  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers  and  cripple  the  Sheffield  Farms’  business. 
Its  troubles  began  after  it  had  abandoned  Loton 
Horton’s  policies  and  allowed  itself  to  be  identified 
with  a  flagrant  scheme  to  legally  subordinate  all 
dairy  farmers  to  a  concealed  corporate  milk  trust. 

Sheffield  has  lost  that  asset  in  Northern  New 
York.  It  is  losing  it  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Some  say  it  is  lost  forever.  We  believe  it  could  be 
recovered  in  Northern  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  Borden-League  combine  has  now  succeeded  in 
putting  Sheffield  and  National  Dairies  on  the  spot. 
The  purpose  is  to  smoke  screen  their  17-year  exploita¬ 
tion  of  dairy  farmers,  which  has  brought  chaos  and 
l'uin  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State.  Already 
the  “equalization”  scheme  to  force  all  producers  to 
help  pay  League  officials’  waste  and  corruption  has 
become  a  plague  to  the  “Bargaining  Agency.” 

The  cheapest  way  to  liquidate  a  mistake  once 
realized  is  to  admit  it  and  pay  the  cost.  Any  other 
course  would  have  the  appearance  of  vengeance  ox- 
pride.  No  one  in  a  dispute  ever  gained  anything 
trying  to  save  his  face.  He  always  gains  by  an 
honest,  frank  admission  of  error.  We  believe  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  could  take  this  course  in  Northern  New 
York  and  regain  its  good  will  and  prestige  with 
dairy  farmers  and  recover  an  asset  worth  more  to 
it  than  the  cost. 


READERS  who  were  acquainted  with  Miller 
Purvis,  either  personally  or  through  his  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  agricultural  and  poultry  press,  will  re¬ 
gret  to  learn  of  his  death  September  4,  at  Wendell, 
Idaho. 

He  was  born  in  1S51  at  Cardington,  Ohio,  grew 
up  on  a  farm,  was  practically  self-educated.  Early 
in  life  he  became  interested  in  poultry  breeding.  He 
was  connected  with  Farm  and  Fireside,  The  Farm¬ 
ers  Voice,  Commercial  Poultry  and  other  papers,  as 
editor  and  writer,  and  became  widely  recognized  as 
an  export  poultry  authority  and  judge  at  shows. 

Mr-.  Purvis  wrote  many  articles  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  on  poultry  and  floriculture,  in  which 
he  was  also  interested.  In  recent  years  he  lived  in 
Idaho,  where  in  addition  to  other  activities  he  be¬ 
came  a  local  judge,  famous  for  common  sense  rul¬ 
ings,  and  attempting  to  get,  wherever  possible,  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  controversies  instead  of  con¬ 
tinued  litigation. 

We  are  glad  to  have  known  this  friendly  man,  so 
able  in  his  work,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life. 

“The  memoi-y  of  the  just  is  blessed.” 

* 

ON  PAGE  618,  Mr.  Tukey  gave  us  a  lot  to 
think  about.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  va¬ 
riety  question  is  the  greatest  problem  in  fruit¬ 
growing.  In  some  localities,  the  matter  has  been 
quite  thoroughly  settled  by  experience,  but  this  does 
not  apply  in  any  genex-al  way. 

There  is  not  much  satisfaction  in  an  elaborate 
spraying  program  on  unadapted  varieties.  Neither 
can  the  owner  of  such  an  orchard  feel  complacent 
about  the  fact  that  he  can  top-work  his  unsuited 
trees  to  something  else.  That  will  require  several 
3'ears,  so  that  a  man  may  spend  15  to  20  years  in 
getting  an  orchard  really  going. 

Undoubtedly  a  fruit-grower  can  be  “the  master 
of  his  fate,”  as  the  saying  is,  to  some  extent.  Some 
years  ago  we  knew  one  man  who  specialized  com¬ 
mercially  in  a  variety  of  pears  not  grown  to  any 
extent  in  the  East,  owing  to  disease  and  poor  grow¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  trees.  At  the  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings  yearly  this  man  made  his  report,  and  outlined 
his  methods.  No  one  could  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
he  said.  He  was  determined  to  grow  that  variety, 
but  few  found  in  themselves  the  disposition  to  get 
married  to  a  variety  in  that  way.  It  is  not  for 
any  of  us  to  judge  whether  his  attitude  was  right  or 
wrong  for  himself.  That  was  his  affair. 

* 

WHAT  is  the  place  of  the  Soy  bean  for  grain 
in  eastern  i-otation?  Although  considered  a 
special  crop,  it  may  be  handled  in  the  rotation  much 
the  same  as  the  grains. 

One  plan  is  to  let  it  take  the  place  of  oats — thus 
corn  on  sod,  Soy  beans,  rye  or  wheat  and  seeding 
to  grass. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  has  found  it  desix-able 
to  alternate  cultivated  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables  or  corn  with  Winter  barley,  followed  by  Soy 
beans  the  same  year.  The  barley  is  seeded  in  mid- 
September  and  harvested  by  mid-June.  The  land  is 
then  plowed  and  seeded  to  Soy  beans,  which  will 
mature  in  early  October. 

Inoculation  is  necessary  on  soil  where  Soy  beans 
have  not  been  grown.  This  may  be  soil  from  a  Soy 
bean  field  or  one  of  the  commercial  cultures,  and 
lime  is  needed  on  acid  soils.  Planting  is  done  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  late  June,  1 V?  to  two  bushels 
being  drilled  in  per  acre.  Yields  of  the  seed  run  20 
to  30  bushels  per  acre. 

* 

Is  it  legal,  when  school  tax  is  not  paid  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  reaches  into  the  thousands,  to  add  the 
amount  to  the  budget  and  compel  the  paid  up  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  shoulder  the  burden?  W.  R. 

HIS  may  be  the  easiest  way  out  in  some  cases, 
but  it  is  unjust  to  taxpayers  and  a  very  bad 
example  to  set  before  wilful  tax  dodgers.  Such  a 
matter  should  be  reported  in  detail  to  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  They  should  know  the 
full  particulars  direct  from  those  concerned. 

We  knew  one  instance  in  which  a  tax  collector 
stole  several  thousand  dollars  of  tax  money.  He 
was  caught  and  sent  to  prison,  but  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  some  way  juggled  the  matter  so  that  the 
bonding  company  was  released  from  obligation,  and 
the  defaulted  amount  added  to  the  tax  list  another 
year.  The  matter  was  fought  by  the  taxpayers,  but 
they  lost.  This,  howevei*,  was  not  just  like  the  case 
mentioned  by  the  inquirer. 


September  25,  1937 

HE  outlook  for  wool  favors  firm  prices  without 
declines  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Stocks  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  re¬ 
ported  as  below  average. 

Mill  consumption  in  this  country  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  was  11  percent  above  the  same 
period  in  1936.  There  has  been  some  decline  in  mill 
demand  in  foreign  countries  recently,  but  it  is  still 
comparatively  high. 

The  new  wool  selling  season  opened  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  August  30.  Prices  'were  slightly  higher 
than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  season  in  June,  and 
20  to  25  percent  above  the  opening  prices  of  the 
1936-37  season. 

* 

OME  interesting  studies  regarding  drought  pe¬ 
riods  during  the  past  650  years,  as  reflected  by 
tree  growth  in  the  pine  forests  of  Eastern  Oregon, 
have  been  carried  on  by  F.  P.  Keen,  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

An  accurate  record  in  the  annual  rings  of  the  ti*ees 
themselves  shows  that  when  Columbus  discovered 
America  these  forests  were  in  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  a  growth  depression  they  have  been  in  since 
1917 — bad  growing  years  caused  mostly  by  scanty 
moisture,  but  also  by  fires  and  insects.  The  dry 
cycle  which  ended  in  1492  lasted  longer  than  this  one 
—28  years  instead  of  20— but  the  punishment  the 
trees  have  been  taking  recently  has  been  the  worst 
ever,  with  insects  attacks  added  to  drought  injury. 

Mr.  Keen  has  compared  the  ring  records  of  1,240 
pine  trees,  the  oldest  tree  having  started  growth  in 
1268,  but  his  studies  centered  on  cross  sections  of 
trees  from  five  lumbering  operations.  These  five 
areas  are  50  to  to  150  miles  apart— close  enough  so 
that  the  climate  is  practically  uniform,  but  far 
enough  apart  that  forest  fires  and  insect  attacks  are 
not  likely  to  show  in  all  the  areas  in  any  one  year. 

Since  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  Great  Basin 
in  1805,  tree  rings  agree  with  the  known  history. 
The  early  years  of  century  were  favorable  to  growth. 
About  the  time  the  pioneers  opened  the  Oregon  Trail 
there  came  a  14-year  stretch  of  dry  weather.  Prairie 
schooners  traversed  the  beds  of  shallow  lakes  that 
later  filled  with  water,  hiding  the  ruts  in  the  trail. 
Recent  dry  years  brought  the  ruts  to  view  again.  An 
outstanding  peak  of  growth  in  1894  followed  a  rec¬ 
ord  flood.  The  17tli  century  was  generally  moist, 
the  16th  dry,  and  the  15th  century  wet,  according 
to  the  tree  rings.  The  10  years  from  1670  to  1680 
was  the  wettest  period  in  the  history  of  trees  now 
living. 

* 

SED  apple  barrels  and  baskets  are  lawful  if 
of  proper  size,  but  the  old  marks  or  labels 
should  be  removed  before  using  again.  A  violation 
occurs  if  the  brands  and  labels  are  not  those  of  the 
current  packers. 

All  apple  shippers  should  get  their  State  law 
about  size  of  packages  and  labels  from  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  the  State  Capital, 
and  regulations  about  interstate  shipments  from  the 
Federal  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 

Some  States  have  strict  regulation  regarding  out¬ 
side  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  brought  into 
the  State.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  these  States.  Any¬ 
one  shipping  produce  there  should  learn  about  this 
in  advance. 


Brevities 

If  land  needs  lime,  this  is  a  good  time  to  apply  it. 

That  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Poultry  Tour,  page 
630,  was  a  day  well  spent. 

“I  can”  is  a  partner  standing  nearby  and  always 
ready  to  go  into  business  with  any  and  all  of  us. 

The  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  comprises  20  herds  containing  545 
cows. 

“I  will  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  forever: 
with  my  mouth  will  I  make  known  thy  faithfulness  to 
all  generations.” 

Rocks  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  as  sometimes 
seems,  but  the  soil  “grows  away  from  them,”  by  soil 
washing,  so  that  the  rocks  become  prominent. 

Wholesale  prices  on  butter  in  London,  England, 
September  3,  were :  Danish  29.23c ;  New  Zealand 
25,69c ;  Dutch  24.80c ;  Lithuanian  25.24c ;  Siberian 
24.80c. 

The  Ivudzu  plant  is  being  used  for  soil  conservation 
work  in  the  South.  It  is  a  good  forage  crop  there, 
roots  from  the  runners  and  holds  the  soil  in  place.  In 
the  North  it  is  worthless  for  this  purpose. 

A  practical  treatment  for  tree-girdling  mice  is  the 
“mouse  concentration  station”  now  being  used  quite 
largely.  This  is  a  bunch  of  hay  or  wild  grass  left 
where  mice  are  likely  to  be  and  used  as  a  harbor  for 
poison  bait. 

There  are  many  questions  about  the  artificial  di’ying 
of  hay.  This  matter  is  described  in  Circular  443,  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  five  cents  in  coin — not  stamps.  The 
process  is  too  costly  for  small  scale  use  at  present,  but 
the  facts  given  in  the  circular  are  interesting. 
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State  Fair  Milk  Oratory 

THE  importance  of  milk  was  emphasized  at  the 
State  Fair  on  September  7  in  speeches  by  Sena¬ 
tor  George  F.  Rogers  and  Homer  Rolfe.  The  lighter 
attendance  for  the  day  was  reflected  in  the  audience 
before  the  speakers’  stand. 

Homer  Rolfe,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  a  former 
president  of  the  Sheftield  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association  and  now  head  of  the  Rogers-Alien  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc.,  is  too  good  a  man 
for  the  position  he  has  been  “jockeyed”  into  in  the 
present  situation.  He  is  a  good  farmer  and  a  good 
family  man.  He  has  worked  faithfully  for  the  dairy 
industry.  He  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  milk  producers  in  the  North  Country.  I  be¬ 
lieve  his  intentions  in  joining  with  his  former  foes 
were  good  and  worthy.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  good 
man  in  a  false  position  where  he  is  forced  to  fight 
against  his  own  best  interests  as  a  dairyman,  and 
where  he  must  ultimately  fail.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Homer  Rolfe  has  come  to  believe  with  occa¬ 
sional  skeptical  moments  that  he  is  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  believe  also  that  he  will  have  the  courage 
ro  retrace  his  steps  when  he  sees  his  mistake. 

Mr.  Rolfe’s  speech  at  the  State  Fair  was  a  reflex 
of  his  false  position.  He  berated  the  neighbors  and 
friends  and  fellow  dairymen  whom  he  personally 
encouraged  and  helped ;  he  praised  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  for  approving  a  law  that  dropped  them  out  of 
the  association  which  he  headed  and  in  which  they 
believed  they  had  an  asylum ;  he  called  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  this  injustice  a  “charter  of  dairy  liberty,” 
and  he  denounced  the  dairymen  who,  in  the  past, 
worked  with  him  to  restrain  the  Milk  Trust  and 
who  today  are  fighting  for  an  equitable  share  in  the 
industry  they  helped  create.  Whether  he  realizes 
it  or  not  (I  think  he  does  not),  Mr.  Rolfe  is  work¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  milk  dealers  to  fix 
the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk,  while  his 
neighbors  are  fighting  to  regain  their  right  to  set 
their  own  price  on  their  own  product. 

Senator  Rogers  is  in  the  grocery  business  in 
Rochester,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  a  proponent  of  the  Rogers-Alien 
milk  law.  Personally  I  like  him.  I  would  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  to  befriend 
him.  But,  to  use  the  college  slang,  as  a  dairy  farmer 
Senator  Rogers  “is  all  wet.”  No  city  business  man 
can  learn  the  dairy  business  in  six  months,  and  the 
Senator's  choice  of  teachers  was  unfortunate.  One 
of  his  first  sentences  on  this  occasion  unconsciously 
revealed  his  dealer-minded  associations  if  not  his 
own  personl  sentiment.  He  said  : 

“Farmers’  prices  depend  on  what  consumers  pay.” 
This  sophistry  is  not  new.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  a  city  business  man  should  accept  it.  It  is 
the  dealer  propaganda  that  has  appeared  in  speech 
and  press  for  more  than  three  score  years.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  Rogers-Alien  law  and  with  the 
“bargaining  agency”  that  has  been  set  up  under  that 
law.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  dealer-controlled  farm 
co-operation.  It  revealed  the  essence  of  Senator 
Roger’s  speech.  Reduced  to  simple  farm  language 
it  means  this : 

“The  dealer  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the  milk 
business.  Without  him  no  consumer  could  have  milk, 
the  farmer  could  have  no  market.  The  dealer  has  a 
right  to  charge  the  consumer  all  he  can  get,  to  draw 
salaries  ranging  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  a  year 
and  more,  to  spend  freely  to  create  a  monopoly,  to 
support  a  lobby  at  Albany,  to  keep  farm  leaders 
friendly,  to  spread  propaganda  that  will  tend  to 
shape  public  opinion  favorable  to  distributors,  to 
pay  profit  dividends  on  water  diluted  and  wind 
inflated  stocks,  and  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  farm¬ 
ers  by  returning  what  remains  to  them.” 

The  producer’s  philosophy  is  that  the  industry 
begins  on  the  farm,  that  the  dealer  is  a  convenience 
in  distribution  and  that  the  producers  are  willing 
to  pay  him  the  cost  of  economic  distribution  and  a 
profit,  but  that  without  him  the  farms  would  pro¬ 
duce  milk  and  put  it  within  the  reach  of  consumers. 
The  farmer  contends  that  Senator  Rogers’  economic 
procedure  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  that  farmers’ 
prices  should  depend  rather  on  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  profit  for  the  producer,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  entitled  to  an  economic  service  from  both 
producer  and  distributor. 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  former  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  frankly  and  fearlessly  told  the  world 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  Rogers-Alien  pro¬ 
gram.  The  big  co-operatives,  he  said,  were  dealer- 
controlled  and  many  of  the  leaders  self-appointed 
and  self-seeking.  The  Rogers-Alien  bargaining 
agency  is  an  affiliation  of  these  dealer-controlled 
co-operatives  with  a  few  small  honest  association's 
thrown  in.  The  bargaining  agency  has  a  list  of  its 


members  on  the  wall  of  its  room  in  the  Onondaga 
Hotel  in  Syracuse.  It  shows  these  figures  in  round 


numbers : 

Total  producers  .  44,000 

Sheffield  producers  .  13,000 

Dairymen’s  League  producers.  .  .  24.000 

Other  producers .  7,000 


Everybody  knows  now  that  Borden's  fixes  the 
League  price.  Sheffield  producers  never  claimed 
that  they  set  the  price.  They  have  always  admitted 
that  it  was  necessarily  based  on  the  low  price  fixed 
by  the  Borden  Company. 

Under  the  Rogers-Alien  law  the  total  votes  in  the 
agency  is  440.  The  total  Sheffield  and  League  votes 
are  370.  All  other  producer-co-operative  votes 
are  70.  Mr.  Baldwin  explains  that  there  have  been 
some  new  members  added  since  the  bulletin  was  pre¬ 
pared,  but  the  two  big  dealer-controlled  co-operatives 
have  a  dominating  vote  in  the  agency. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Rogers  argued  from  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  all  of  these  co-operatives  were  farm- 
controlled.  He  assumed  a  false  premise  and  con¬ 
sequently  his  deductions  were  unsound  and  his 
speech  misleading. 

The  proponents  of  the  Rogers-Alien  law  imitated 
the  general  plan  of  the  McElroy-Young  Bill  so  fully 
in  form  that  the  difference  was  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  dealers  control  their  bill,  and  the  McElroy- 
Young  Bill  places  all  control  in  farmers.  If  Senator 
Rogers’  premises  were  true,  that  is  to  say,  if  all  the 
co-operatives  were  in  the  control  of  farmers,  the 
speech  would  have  been  largely  justified.  Based  on 
such  an  outrageously  false  premise,  it  was  either 
a  misplaced  confidence,  as  I  think  it  was,  or  a 
flagrant  exhibition  of  buncombe.  j.  j.  d. 


State  Fair  Observations 

COMMISSIONER  of  Agriculture  H.  V.  Noyes  and 
his  staff  selected  good  weather  for  the  State 
Fair,  September  5-11,  1937.  The  full  record  of  at¬ 
tendance  is  not  available  as  we  write,  but  Monday 
was  one  of  the  record  days  for  attendance.  The 
grounds  were  dry  and  clean. 

Superintendent  Ackerman  had  his  buildings  in 
good  repair.  The  new  buildings  were  evidently 
finished  just  in  time  for  use. 

Director  A.  L.  Brown  had  his  departments  well 
co-ordinated.  There  was  an  order  and  system  on 
the  grounds  that  indicated  a  cool  guiding  head. 

A.  D.  Theobald  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  useful 
members  of  the  staff  who  does  not  stand  on  the 
dignity  of  his  position  but  is  ever  alert  for  the  job 
that  someone  else  just  did  not  think  about,  and  is 
quick  to  be  helpful  to  any  person  or  group  without 
thought  of  his  or  her  station  or  position  in  life.  He 
is  a  type  of  man  we  like  to  honor. 


Three  ex-Commissioners  of  Agriculture  visited  the 
Fair.  They  were  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Peter  E.  Ten  Eyck 
and  Charles  H.  Baldwin.  These  men  did  their  part 
in  their  time  in  the  improvement  of  the  ground  and 
buildings  and  in  the  general  progress  of  the  Fair. 


We  did  not  think  the  fruit  exhibit  as  large  as  we 
have  seen  it  before,  but  it  did  show  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  numerous  varieties  of  New  York  fruit  from 
the  Concord  grape  to  the  Spitzenburg  apple. 


The  exhibit  of  vegetables  seemed  to  be  fully  as 
large  as  usual  or  even  larger  than  formerly.  Leo 
Dillon,  of  the  Onondaga  County  Farm  Bureau, 
seemed  a  bit  proud  of  his  county  exhibit. 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the  dairy  exhibit  of  the 
State  Fair  was  the  “big  six-ton  cheese.”  W.  E. 
McDonough,  superintendent  of  dairy  products  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  exhibited  the  big  cheese  on 
a  platform  in  the  dairy  building  in  a  skillfully  sim¬ 
ple  way  to  make  it  conspicuous  without  any  gaudy 
trappings.  Beginning  at  the  top  he  cut  layers  with 
a  wire  and  sold  portions  for  25  cents  wrapped  in 
celluloid  bags  containing  a  story  of  the  cheese  itself. 
It  made  a  very  effective  form  of  advertising  for  New 
York  cheese  and  from  the  way  it  was  being  reduced, 
it  did  not  seem  that  there  was  enough  to  go  around. 
The  cheese  was  of  the  New  York  State  whole  milk 
cheddar  type.  It  was  made  for  the  exhibit  under 
the  direction  of  Inspector  W.  C.  Kelsey  at  West 
Martinsburg  cheese  factory.  It  required  about  120,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  to  make  it.  It  was  of  the  quality 
which  once  made  New  York  cheese  famous,  and 
which  New  York  dairymen  could  maintain  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State. 


Jerome  D.  Barmim  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
entertained  about  four  hundred  guests  at  the 
Onondaga  Country  Club.  It  was  the  18th  annual 


Barnum-Fair  dinner.  As  the  number  of  years  in¬ 
crease  so  does  the  number  of  guests.  Mr.  Barnum  is 
a  genial  host.  He  seems  made  to  order  for  the  role, 
and  the  larger  the  attendance  becomes  the  more 
gracious  his  manner  and  the  broader  his  smile. 


On  this  occasion  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  After  33  3rears  at  Cornell  University,  during 
which  time  he  rose  from  assistant  professor  to  Pro¬ 
vost  of  the  University,  Dr.  Mann  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New 
York  City. 

The  after-dinner  speakers  devoted  themselves  to 
expressions  of  appreciation  of  Dr.  Mann’s  services 
in  the  University,  his  merited  advancement  in  it, 
and  his  personal  qualities  as  a  teacher  and  an 
executive. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  in  his  inimitable  way 
told  of  the  experience  of  the  agricultural  college  boy 
on  the  Van  Wagenen  Schoharie  County  farm  as  a 
part  of  his  college  course  requirement. 

Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Louis  J.  Taber, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  Dr.  Harlan  Horner 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Edward  G. 
Foster,  secretary  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  of  Dr.  Mann’s  services,  his  achievements 
and  his  personal  qualities. 

Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  knew  the  guest  of  honor 
best,  and  paid  him  the  highest  tribute  by  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  qualities  in  the  newly  graduated  boy  when  he 
selected  Albert  Mann  as  his  secretary  in  preparation 
of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture.  It  was 
honor  enough  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Bailey,  the  best 
loved  man  in  New  York  State,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  Doctor  exceeded  himself  in  the  simple  beauty  of 
his  language,  his  thought  and  his  philosophy.  In 
his  scholarship,  his  capacity  for  work,  his  efficiency, 
his  tireless  energy,  arid  in  his  monumental  services 
to  agriculture  Dr.  Bailey  has  had  no  equal  in  New 
York  State.  In  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his  life 
he  has  been  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  every 
young  man  in  the  State.  Dr.  Mann  could  wish  him¬ 
self  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  commended  by  Lib¬ 
erty  Howard  Bailey. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  price  paid  for  3-5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  August,  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn . $2.29  $0,048 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  (average) .  1.929  .041 

Crowley  Milk  Company .  1.91  .0400 

Boonville  Farms  Co-op.  (average) .  1.929  .041 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  (average)...  1.909  .0406 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.84  .039 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.50  .031 

SHEFFIELD'S  price  for  August,  1936,  was  $2.10 
per  cwt.  Their  price  this  August,  1937,  is  20 
cents  less. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  price  for  August,  1936, 
was  $1.80.  Its  price  this  August,  1937,  is  30  cents 
less. 

The  Rogers-Alien  Bargaining  Agency  has  been 
prodded  by  its  own  independent  co-operative  mem¬ 
bers ;  it  has  been  worried  by  Archie  Wright’s  Dairy 
Union,  and  it  has  been  plainly  told  by  Commissioner 
II.  Y.  Noyes  that  more  is  expected  of  it.  The  agency 
already  faces  a  revolt  of  some  of  its  own  members 
because  at  least  some  of  its  members  do  not  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  the  fixed  prices.  It  has  increased  prices  two 
cents  per  quart  to  consumers  and  yet  it  has  not  paid 
producers  for  any  month  as  much  as  the  ousted 
State  control  paid  them  last  year.  The  strike  has 
now  spread  to  six  northern  counties  and  more  bone- 
dry  plants  are  added  to  the  strike  list  every  week. 
The  fight  has  not  been  in  vain. 


The  Crowley  Price  for  June 

In  a  recent  issue  the  milk  prices  for  June  milk  paid1 
by  several  different  milk  companies  was  printed  and  I 
saw  that  Crowley  Milk  Co.  was  credited  with  paying 
$1.50  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk. 

In  truth  this  is  not  the  net  price  paid  by  this  com¬ 
pany. 

The  gross  price  was  $1.37.  From  this  was  deducted 
2c  per  cwt.  for  dumpage.  Next  comes  %c  per  cwt.  for 
dues  in  the  Crowley  Producers’  Association,  for  why  I 
cannot  say  as,  to  date,  I  can  find  no  benefits  from  or 
an  excuse  for  such  an  organization.  Add  to  this  10c 
per  cwt.  for  haulage,  plus  can  rent,  and  the  net  return 
is  so  far  below  production  costs  as  to  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  ends  come  anywhere  near  meeting. 

When  statistics  prove  that  production  costs  are  not 
under  $2  per  cwt.  it  does  seem  that  dairymen  would 
get  together,  behind  a  movement,  which  would  give 
them  a  chance  to  exist  as  free  men  and  women,  not  as 
slaves,  thankful  for  crumbs,  let  fall  by  the  milk  com¬ 
pany,  who  are  ever  ready  with  some  excuse  to  sweep 
back  these  crumbs. 

There  is  a  great  todo  about  saving  the  dairy  industry 
but,  like  the  weather,  there  has  been  nothing  definite 
done  about  it  so  far. 

And  still  we  dairymen  like  to  think  that  we  are  men 
and  women  of  average  intelligence.  John  baxtee. 

New  York. 
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The  Women’s  Building,  dedicated  about 
three  years  ago,  and  thF'now  wing  that 
was  completed  just  in  dime'  for  tfie:  open¬ 
ing-  of  tfee:Fah/..,teemed' every  .mij^te’Jspth  ; 
interesting  .  cloings  .that'  _brou|ht  '  many 
thousands  through  its  doors,  men,  women 
and  children.  '  Tlie  building,  itself.ds' some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of  and  we  lia v;e;a_ feel¬ 
ing  that  another  wing  will  have  to  be 
added  before  very  long. 

In  the  foyer  of  the  main  building  the 
Grange,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  -I).  A.  R. 
all  had  booths  and  the  Girl  Scouts  were 
nearby.  But  to  this  observer  the  most 
interesting  place  in  the  whole  building 
was  the  exhibition  room  downstairs  wdiere 
the  Home  Bureaus  of  several  counties 
showed  the  work  that  they  had  been  doing 
all  the  year,  health,  kitchen  planning, 
laundry — we  are  not  going  to  go  into 
detail  here  because  we  hope  to  have  a 
brief  outline  of  the  work  of  each  exhibit¬ 
ing  bureau  from  the  leaders  themselves, 
to  give  you  later.  Certainly  the  interest 
shown  in  these  exhibits  indicates  that 
much  more  good  work  will  be  done  by  the 
local  Home  Bureaus  all  through  the  State 
during  the  coming  year  and  the  program 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  is  an  ambitious  one.  The  informa¬ 
tion  booth,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Kath¬ 
erine  Small  -was  a  busy  place. 

In  the  hallway  between  the  main  build¬ 
ing  and  the  new  annex  the  recently 
organized  committee  for  the  education 
of  women  in  jury  duty  under  the 
New  York  State  law  was  busy  explaining 
what  we  women  are  expected  to  do  with 
this  new  privilege.  Miss  Kathryn  Star- 
buck,  Chairman,  has  promised  us  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work,  for  we  feel  that  all 
our  New  York  State  readers  will  want  to 
know  about  it,  whether  or  not  they 
choose  to  take  on  jury  duty.  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  had  a  booth  just  be¬ 
yond,  which  always  had  an  interested 
group  about  it.  The  other  exhibit  rooms 
were  occupied  by  a  wide  variety  of  things 
of  interest  to  householders,  including  one 
of  the  loveliest  showings  of  quilts  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  Perhaps  next  year  the 
Woman  and  Home  Department  can  wel¬ 
come  you  in  its  own  place  there. 

The  Auditorium  on  the  second  floor  of¬ 
fers  ample  opportunity  for  meetings  of 
the  various  groups  every  day,  as  well  as 
a  central  and  convenient  place  for  serv¬ 
ing  special  luncheons  and  dinners.  On 
Tuesday  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
and  4-H  club  luncheon  was  served  there 
and  though  there  tvere  no  speeches  it  was 
a  friendly  time  and  the  songs  by  a  chorus 
of  4-H  girls,  led  by  one  of  their  own, 
added  much  to  our  pleasure. 

Wednesday,  the  Grange  held  its  lunch¬ 
eon  there  in  charge  of  the  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee  and  that  same 
night  a  special  dinner  was  given  for 
Mrs.  Lehman,  wife  of  the  Governor.  The 
luncehon  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Mrs.  Lehman,  filled  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  proved  a  most  pleasant  event. 


4-H  News 

Then  Avay  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
grotfnds  was  our  other  chief  interest,  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Building,  where  the  4-H 
clubs  had  their  fine  displays  which  were 
so  well  worth  looking  over  carefully.  In 
going!  down  through'  the  grounds  to  reach 
this  building  we  got  a  good  look  at  all 
the  afjimals  and  stopped  for  a  while  to 
watch  ■  the  judging,  where  the  boys  and 
girls  made  quite  as  impressive  a  showing 
with  their  stock  as  did  their  elders. 

One  thing  that  is  especially-  noticeable 
in  every  4-H  club  group  is  the  way  the 
boy  and  girls  work  together  and  learn  to 
co-operate  on  any  project.  It  augurs  well 
for  happiness  of  the  future  rural  homes 
that  they  are  learning  this  important  se¬ 
cret  early,  and  it  is  an  ideal  form  of  co¬ 
education. 

Each  group  had  brought  its  best  to  the 
exhibit  and  judges  were  kept  busy  al 
week  awarding  ribbons.  One  group  of 
girls  was  demonstrating  the  care  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  another  had  charge  of  the  baking  ex¬ 
hibit,  judged  by  Miss  Lucile  Brewer,  and 
the  Style  Show  late  in  the  week  drew  an 
interested  audience. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
chosen  as  the  top  members  of  their  local 
groups  to  be  sent  to  the  Fair,  live  in 
dormitories  over  the  exhibition  rooms 
and  are  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
their  leaders.  They  have  their  own  din¬ 
ing-room  in  the  building  and  have  plenty 
of  fun  along  with  their  responsibilities. 
Lights  are  out  at  a  reasonably  early  hour 
and  after  the  strenuous  days  of  giving 
demonstrations,  explaining  their  work  to 
admiring  visitors  and,  in  many  cases,  pre¬ 
paring  their  stock  for  the  show  ring, 
there  is  little  regret  when  the  signal  for 
lights-out  comes. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  State 
leaders  and  those  of  some  of  the  county 
groups,  for  everyone  here  on  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
fine  work  being  done  by  the  boys  and 
girls  and  we  know  our  readers  are.  C.  B.  W. 


'  ■  •  ■  C-9  t  i-i  £5a  t,  ■  "  ■  $■, 

I  can  trace  the  warm  footprints  in  Sum-  This  record  of  their  comings  and  their 
’  mer  loam,  ”  '  *  '  goings, 

Where  farmland  folk  have  been  and  Alive  these  many  months  .  .  .  yet  a 
scythes  have  Swept ;  path  trod 

I  can  trace  the  paths  they  took  in  going  In  Summer  is  transient,  soon  lost  in  sod 
home,  Stark  with  the  Autumn  .  .  .  soon  part 

When  dusk  had  put  an  end  to  toil  ...  of  new  plowings. 

Earth  kept  — Sam  Michael  Gevins 

in  Herald-Tribune. 


Restyling  the  Bathroom 


So  often  when  we  start  to  brighten  up 
our  homes  we  do  the  living-rooms  and 
kitchen  first  and  by  the  time  we  get 
around  to  the  bathroom  we  have  run  out 
of  energy  and  funds.  This  time  let’s 
plunge  right  in  and  do  it  first ! 

A  fresh  new  coat  of  paint  for  the  walls 
and  ceiling  is  always  a  good  start  for  a 
brighter  bathroom.  And  the  best  quality 
of  paint  possible  is  the  most  economical 
in  the  long  run  because  it  must  stand  up 
under  vigilant  washing. 

There  are  many  fine  washable  wall¬ 
papers  on  the  market,  too.  And  they  do 
wash  just  as  the  manufacturers  claim 
they  will.  It  is  a  good  idea,  however,  to 
cover  them  with  a  coat  of  colorless  liquid 
made  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  fills 
the  pores  like  a  shellac  and  acts  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  paper.  You  can  find  these 
papers  in  all-over  mottled  designs,  or  in 
scenic  or  tiled  effects.  And,  of  course, 
white  and  the  plain  colors,  too.  The  regu¬ 
lar  wall  oilcloth  hangs  like  wallpaper, 
but  with  thicker  paste. 

For  a  too-high  wall,  break  the  line  by 
using  part  tile  or  scenic  effect  and  plain 
above.  You  can  buy  a  neat  molding  from 
your  wallpaper  dealer.  Or  use  the  regu¬ 
lar  glazed  border  to  match. 

White  is  ace  high  again — but  not  the 
“hospital  white’’  which  was  decidedly  out 
of  style  for  so  long.  It’s  white  relieved 
by  interesting  contrast.  A  very  hand¬ 
some  color  scheme  results  from  the  use  of 
white  walls,  black  marbelized  linoleum 
with  inlaid  bands  of  red  and  yellow  about 
the  border,  and  touches  of  cherry  red  for 
trimming  about  the  room. 

A  very  deep  marine  blue  is  stunning 
with  cream  which  is  just  as  smart  for 
walls  as  pure  white.  And  what  a  relief 
after  the  era  of  apple  green  walls — sky 
blue  or  banana  yellow.  Unless  you  are 
very,  very  clever  with  stencils,  don’t  try 
to  have  waterlilies  or  frolicking  gold  fish 
scattered  about  your  walls. 

A  tile  floor  is  a  joy  forever,  but  so 
many  of  our  budgets  won't  stretch  that 
far  and  dingy,  worn  linoleum  just  can’t 
be  scrubbed  bright.  New  linoleum  is 
really  one  of  the  most  inexpensive 
changes  you  can  make.  Such  small  yard¬ 
age  is  required,  and  there  are  so  many 
sparkling  patterns  !  Marbelized  patterns 
are  well  liked  and  do  not  show  every 
foot-mark.  But  if  you  are  feeling  terribly 
economical,  and  many  of  us  do,  get  out 
the  paint  pot  and  give  the  old  floor  cov¬ 
ering  a  new  lease  on  life.  It’s  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  paint  a  border  in  another  color  if 


you  use  strips  of  cardboard  to  keep  your 
lines  straight.  A  heavy  coat  of  W’ax  will 
give  a  nice  luster  and  save  too  frequent 
washings. 

If  your  bathroom  provides  space 
enough,  install  a  tiny  dressing  table.  You 
will  never  be  able  to  measure  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  this  purchase.  Get  one  of  those 
unpainted  ones  and  paint  it  to  blend  in 
with  the  room.  You  can  even  make  your 
own  dressing  table.  Simply  fasten  a 
plain  board  shelf  to  the  wall,  and  there 
you  are !  Use  glazed  chintz  for  the  skirt 
if  you  like.  We  omitted  the  skirt  en¬ 
tirely  and  like  it  that  way  best.  Place  a 
good  mirror  and  adequate  light  over  it, 
and  beautify  to  your  heart’s  content ! 

Some  bathrooms  have  a  glass  shelf  go¬ 
ing  along  one  side  of  the  wall.  Old  auto 
windshields  make  perfect  shelves  and 
polish  up  to  crystal  clearness.  Use  chro¬ 
mium  plated  shelf  holders  to  support 
them. 

Mayonnaise  or  small  pickle  jars  with 
tight  covers  may  be  transformed  into 
smart  containers  for  medicines  and  cos¬ 
metics  by  lacquering  the  tops  some  gay 
color.  Paint  or  paste  labels  on  the  jars — 
larger  jars  for  cotton  and  dressings,  the 
smaller  for  things  like  boric  acid. 

If  there  is  lack  of  towel  storage,  the 
unpainted  chest  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  bathroom.  And  a  small  clothes  hamp¬ 
er  is  an  improvement,  too.  These  are 
painted  to  harmonize  with  the  room, 
course. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  decorating,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  ways  to  “tone  up”  this  room,  and 
without  much  expense.  Glazed  chintz  or 
gayly  patterned  oilcloth  make  excellent 
window  shades.  Use  bright  bordered 
towels  and  mats.  The  shops  are  full  of 
these — to  suit  every  taste  and  every 
purse!  Novel  Turkish  towels  make  at¬ 
tractive  window  curtains  for  the  bath¬ 
room  also.  And  they  never  go  limp  or 
sulk  over  a  bit  of  steam.  Blanche  strey. 


Savory  Tomato  Juice 

Try  this  savory  tomato  juice  sometime. 
I  think  you  will  like  it.  Add  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  to  one  can  of  tomato  juice. 
Then  add  one-half  teaspoon  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  and  a 
thin  strip  of  lemon  rind.  Let  it  stand  in 
the  refrigerator  for  several  hours  to  chill 
and  ripen.  Strain  and  serve  in  small 
glasses.  c.  N.  H. 


“Go  New  England,”  This  Saturday  Night!  Not  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  but 
almost  as  traditional  is  this  combination  which  takes  the  New  England  popularity 
prize — gingerbread  and  apple  sauce.  The  gingerbread  is  by  way  of  Virginia,  because 
it  is  made  from  the  mix  based  on  the  original  D.  A.  R.  recipe  of  Mary  Washington, 
and  the  apple  sauce  teas  made  of  Baldwin  apples,  but  the  combination  is  a  Yankee 
favorite. 


September  25,  1937 

Apple  Butter  Making 

To  those  who  have  lived  or  traveled  in 
Virginia  in  the  late  Fall  the  scene  of 
“apple  butter  stirring”  is  familiar.  Ap¬ 
ple  butter  making  there  is  quite  an  event 
every  year,  and  where  the  community 
spirit  has  not  vanished  yet,  often  two  or 
three  neighboring  families  do  the  work  to¬ 
gether.  The  idea  exists  that  the  best  ap¬ 
ple  butter  is  made  in  an  immense  copper 
kettle,  varying  from  30  to  50  gallons’  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  that  it  needs  stirring  all  day, 
or  rather  till  way  after  dark.  I  loved  to 
see  the  fires  in  the  backyards,  the  big 
black  pot  suspended  over  it,  some  of  the 
men  folk  stirring  with  a  large  long-han¬ 
dled  wooden  stirrer ;  the  Avliole  family 
gathered  around,  crocks  waiting  on  bushel 
boxes,  children  running  around  with 
burning  sticks. 

First  comes  apple-peeling  day.  Mothers 
and  daughters  come  together  at  the  house 
where  the  butter  is  going  to  be  made. 
Every  family  brings  their  share  of  ap¬ 
ples.  All  day  long  there  is  peeling  and 
cutting,  laughter  and  talking,  and  most 
times  by  noon  a  good  dinner  for  all  is 
set  out  on  the  large  kitchen  table. 

Next  day  early  the  fire  is  made  and 
the  stirring  begins.  Some  sweet  cider 
is  used  to  start  to  prevent  burning  and 
some  use  a  few  pieces  of  steel  chain  in 
the  bottom.  Gradually  the  apples  are 
added  which  takes  several  hours.  In  the 
beginning  the  stirring  is  light,  and  the 
women  take  care  of  it,  relieving  each 
other  at  intervals.  Another  dinner  is 
waiting  by  noontime.  The  stirring  is 
getting  heavier,  and  if  possible  with  the 
farm  work  the  men  are  now  taking  over 
the  job. 

When  the  butter  is  getting  smooth  and 
heavy  the  sugar  is  added,  about  1%  lbs. 
to  the  gallon,  and  the  stirring  over  a  very 
slow  fire  goes  on  another  hour.  Right 
before  dipping  it  out  the  spices  are  added, 
mixed  first  in  a  little  bowl  with  some  hot 
apple  butter.  When  the  crocks  are  filled, 
the  kettle  cleaned  and  the  fire  put  out, 
there  is  some  cake  and  cider  and  perhaps 
ice  cream  waiting  in  the  house.  Old- 
fashioned  games  are  played ;  when  there  is 
a  fiddle  or  banjo  there  may  be  some 
square  dancing. 

Most  times  these  big  copper  kettles 
have  been  in  the  family  for  years  and 
years,  and  are  often  loaned  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  for  a  little  cash  compensation  or  a 
gallon  of  their  apple  butter.  I  have  not 
seen  the  big  copper  kettles  here  up  North, 
nor  the  picturesque  scene  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  women,  men,  girls  and  boys  around 
the  glowing  fire  in  the  falling  dusk. 

WILLY  J.  CORNELISSEN. 


Jellies  for  Yuletide 

Christmas  is  just  around  the  corner  to 
the  farsighted  housewife. 

While  up  to  her  elbows  in  canning  she 
is  planning  a  special  shelf  of  jams  and 
jellies  to  help  solve  her  holiday  gift 
problem.  A  few  spreads  such  as  spiced 
gooseberry  jam,  crabapple  butter,  cherry 
marmalade,  pineapple  preserves,  peach 
conserve,  ginger  pear  preserve,  blueberry 
jam  and  spicy  apple  butter  to  which 
raisins  have  been  added  will  be  sure  to 
delight  many  of  your  friends  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Gift-planning  offers  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  culinary  stunts. 

Try  adding  pineapple  or  apricot  to 
mint  jelly  to  serve  with  hot  meats  next 
Winter.  The  colors  are  very  attractive 
when  a  glass  of  such  a  mixture  is  placed 
in  a  Christmas  basket  filled  with  plum, 
grape  and  currant  jellies  and  jams. 

Make  a  few  glasses  of  old-fashioned  ap¬ 
ple  jelly  and  put  a  geranium  leaf  in  the 
bottom  of  each  before  the  hot  jelly  is 
poured  in.  The  result  will  please  many 
an  elderly  friend. 

Store  grape  juice  in  catsup  and  relish 
bottles  done  up  in  Christmas  style.  (To¬ 
mato,  prune  and  other  juices  may  be  pre¬ 
served  this  same  way.) 

Prepare  relishes  and  preserves  from 
watermelons,  cantaloupes  and  citrons — to 
be  served  with  meat,  fowl  and  fish.  Save 
all  jars,  bottle,  cold  cream  containers  and 
other  receptacles  that  might  be  used  in 
packaging  such  dainties. 

Odd-shaped  glass  cups,  pottery  bowls 
and  empty  candy  jars  of  -all  description 
make  exceptionally  attractive  containers. 

Try  to  achieve  rainbow  effects  by  filling 
glasses  with  jellies  of  different  flavorings. 
Apple  jelly,  for  instance,  may  be  topped 
with  mint  jelly.  Grape  jelly  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  crabapple.  Fill  the  glass  half 
full  of  one  kind  of  jelly.  When  it  is 
cool  and  firm  add  the  other  kind. 

Store  the  containers  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  Label  each  one  carefully  with  a 
plain  label.  Then  when  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  arrives  replace  each  label  with 
Christmas  seals  and  tie  each  jar  in  fancy 
wrappings.  L.  c. 
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Sincere  and  Friendly 

After  having  read  your  interesting  pages 
for  seven  years,  I  have  finally  plucked 
up  enough  courage  to  write  and  tell  you 
about  it.  A  person  gets  to  feel  that  she 
knows  the  authors  of  the  articles  and  let¬ 
ters  after  such  a  long  time  and  is  a 
little  hesitant  about  writing,  wondering 
how  they  will  receive  her  efforts. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  canned  vegetable 
soup  which  is  a  modification  of  one  Mrs. 
B.  N.  contributed  last  yeai\  I  tried  her 
recipe  and  as  it  was  delicious,  I  tried  a 
few  variations  of  my  own.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  very  good : 

One  peck  tomatoes,  12  ears  corn,  1  % 
quarts  diced  carrots,  12  large  onions,  one 
medium  head  cabbage,  six  sweet  peppers, 
one  hot  pepper,  seeds  of  one  sweet  pepper, 
one  pint  diced  white  turnip,  one  parsnip, 
eight  large  stalks  celery,  one  quart  diced 
string  beans,  one  pint  green  lima  beans, 
one  quart  peas  or  one  pint  peas  and  one 
pint  shell  beans,  one  teaspoon  pepper,  five 
quarts  water. 

Skin  the  tomatoes  and  cut  in  pieces, 
cut  corn  off  the  cob,  chop  or  dice  all  other 
vegetables  except  lima  beans  and  shell 
beans  and  peas.  Add  water  and  pepper 
and  boil  one  hour.  Pour  into  sterilized 
jars,  add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart 
and  seal.  I  like  to  process  the  jars  for 
10  minutes  at  10-pound  pressure  to  be 
sure  of  their  keeping.  Canned  corn  and 
peas  may  be  used  instead  of  the  fresh. 
Parsley  is  a  good  addition  to  the  soup. 

On  some  cold  Winter’s  day  try  this 
soup  with  beef  stock  in  equal  quantities, 
sprinkle  a  little  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
on  each  serving,  and  you’ll  have  a  dish 
that’s  different. 

By  the  way,  you  can  give  ordinary 
succotash  a  new  flavor  by  cooking  Sum¬ 
mer  squash  with  it.  When  done,  drain 
off  the  liquid,  add  butter,  salt  and  black 
pepper.  This  is  the  way  the  Indians 
made  it.  w.  h. 


Sauerkraut  Recipes 

Sauerkraut  has  high  food  and  health 
value  at  little  cost. 

Sauerkraut  Roll.  —  Two  or  three 
pounds  round  steak  (cut  three-fourth 
inch  thick  and  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper).  Then  cover  with  thin  slices  of 
bacon.  Place  as  much  kraut  on  this  as 
will  cover.  Roll  up  and  fasten  with 
skewers.  Put  in  covered  casserole,  pour¬ 
ing  one  pint  of  water  over  top.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  one  hour.  When  thorough¬ 
ly  cooked  thicken  liquid  with  flour.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  lemon  slices. 

Baked  Sauerkraut  With  Pork.  —  Oixe 
can,  or  about  four  cups  sauerkraut,  two 
or  three  pounds  fresh  pork  (season  all 
with  pepper  and  salt).  Place  a  layer  of 
sauerkraut  in  bottom  of  baking  dish. 
Then  add  alternate  layers  until  the  dish 
is  filled,  having  a  layer  of  pork  on 
top.  Season  each  layer  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  water  to  keep  it  moistened. 
Bake  two  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  hot. 

Escalloped  Saurekraut  With  Potatoes 
and  Peanuts. — Three  pints  cold  sliced 
boiled  potatoes,  one  cup  chopped  peanuts, 


1  y2  cups  sweet  milk,  two  cups  sauer- 
kraxit,  two  cups  bread  crumbs,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pap¬ 
rika.  Mix  nuts  and  crumbs  together. 
Gi'ease  baking  dish.  Put  in  baking  dish 
first  a  layer  of  sauerkraut  and  then  a 
layer  of  potatoes.  Repeat  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  nuts  and  bread  crumbs, 
sauerkraut  and  potatoes.  Finish  with  a 
layer  of  nuts  and  crumbs.  Pour  over  all 
the  milk  in  which  the  salt  and  paprika 
have  been  mixed.  Bake  slowly  about  one 
hour. 

Brisket  of  Beef  With  Sauerkraut.  — • 
One  quart  sauerkraut,  three  pounds  bris¬ 
ket  of  beef,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  bay  leaf,  one  large 
raw  potato  grated,  one  onion  chopped 
fine,  one  teaspoon  caraway  seed  if  de¬ 
sired.  Place  one-half  of  sauerkraut  in 
a  large  saucepan,  sprinkle  with  flour.  Add 
meat  and  onion  and  potatoes.  Cover  with 
boiling  water  and  add  remainder  of 
sauerkraut.  Cook  until  tender  (about 
thi-ee  hours).  Simmer  slowly.  Add  black 
pepper  if  desired. 

Baked  Tomatoes  With  Sauerkraut. — 
Take  smooth  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Re¬ 
move  pulp.  To  the  pulp  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  bread  crumbs  and  sauer¬ 
kraut.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a 
few  gratings  of  onions.  Refill  the  to¬ 
matoes  with  mixture.  Place  the  filled  to¬ 
matoes  in  a  buttei’ed  pan,  having  tomato 
sprinkled  with  butter  crumbs.  Bake 
about  20  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

WATERFORD,  CONN. 


Onions  for  the  Menfolks 

Here  is  a  soup  to  delight  the  palate  of 
the  man  who  likes  onions ;  iix  fact  it  is 
dressy  enough  to  appear  at  a  dinner 
party.  It  came  to  me  from  the  chef  of 
one  of  those  small  French  cafes  in  Paris 
where  the  art  of  soup  making  rates  a 
capital  “A.” 

Soup  a  la  Soubise. — Thinly  slice  three 
large  onions  and  cook  10  minutes  in  one- 
fourtli  cup  butter,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  one  quart  of  white  stock  (I  some¬ 
times  dissolve  six  chicken  or  beef  cubes 
in  a  quart  of  water  and  substitute  here). 
Cook  slowly  for  30  minutes  and  strain. 
Dilute  three  tablespoons  of  flour  in 
enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily.  Add 
to  the  soup  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point. 
Then  add  one  cup  rich  milk  and  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  chopped  green  peppers  or 
one-fourth  cup  of  grated  cheese.  Season 
with  a  dash  of  cayenne,  salt  and  pepper. 

French  Fried  Onions.  —  Cut  peeled 
onions  in  one-fourth  inch  slices  and 
sepai-ate  into  rings.  Dip  in  milk  and 
drain.  Then  dip  in  flour.  Fry  in  deep 
fat,  drain  on  brown  paper  and  sprinkle 
with  salt.  The  fat  should  be  hot  enough- 
to  brown  an  inch  cube  of  bread  in  one 
minute. 

Peel  and  prick  small  silver  skinned 
onions  and  cook  in  boiling  salted  water 
for  15  minutes.  Di’ain  and  dry  on  a 
clean  dishcloth  or  napkin.  Melt  four 
tablespoons  of  butter  and  add  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  sugar  and  the  onions.  Cook  for 
20  minutes  over  a  slow  fire  or  until  the 
onions  are  browned.  HELENE  decker. 


Charm  You  Can  Make  Yourself! 


9411  —  Every  Junior  Will  Love 
This  Dashing  Frock  in  Challis. 
Designed  for  sizes  8  to  16.  Size 
12  requires  2%  yds,  36-in.  fabric 
and  %  yd.  contrast. 


347  —  Princess  Lines  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  Gay  Button  Ac¬ 
cents.  Designed  for  sizes  14  to 
20  and  32  to  42.  Size  16  requires 
V/e  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 


4483  —  Wrap-Around  Chic  for 
the  Woman  Who’d  Look  Slim. 
Designed  for  sizes  34  to  48.  Size 
36  requires  4y2  yds.  36-in  fabric. 

Price  of  patterns  15c  each.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


MOTHER,  WHY  AREN'T  THESE 
BISCUITS  LIGHT  AND  FLUFFY 

_ .agg&ja  LIKE  THE  LAST 

ONES  I  MADE  ? 


PERHAPS  THE  FLOUR  YOU 
USE  DOESN'T  ACT  THE  SAME 
EVERY  TIME,  HELEN, 
iak  I  ALWAYS  USE 
PILLSBURY'S 
*  BEST ! 


I  WANT  PILLSBURY'S  BEST  FLOUR 
THIS  TIME....  _ _ 


YOU  WERE  RIGHT,  MOTHER.  I  HAVEN'T 
HAD  A  BAKING  FAILURE  SINCE  YOU 
STARTED  ME  USING  THIS  DEPENDABLE 
FLOUR.  - 


The  quality  of  various  kinds  of  wheat  may  change  from  year  to 
year,  but  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  never  changes.  It  is  made  from  a 
blend  of  fine  wheats  “balanced”  to  work  perfectly  for  all  baking, 
all  the  time. 


For  nearly  seventy  years,  Pillsbury’s  Best  has  been  a  dependable, 
unchanging  friend.  You’ll  find  it’s  the  most  economical  flour 
you  can  use,  for  it  never  causes  a  baking  failure. 

More  than  that,  you’ll  find  it  turns  out  the 
lightest,  richest,  best-looking  and  best-tasting 
bakings  you’ve  ever  had.  Your  grocer  has 
Pillsbury’s  Best.  Ask  for  it. 


PILLSBURY'S  BEST 

*fJte  'lmUuiced'''ffio%AA 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age? 


Write  u»  today  for  fall  information. 

AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


fOCC  ENLARGEMENT 

8  lELla  Just  to  get  acquainted 
with  new  customers,  we  will  beautiful¬ 
ly  enlarge  one  snapshot  negative  (film) 
to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  return  mailing. 
Information  on  hand-tinting  in  natural 
colors  sent  immediately.  Your  negative 
will  be  returned  with  your  free  en¬ 
largement.  Send  it  today. 

GEPPERT  STUDIOS  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly,  once 
they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble  may 
be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burn¬ 
ing  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  lumbago,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swell¬ 
ing.  puffin  ess  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
HiscoxChem.  Wks.  Patchoguc,  N.Y. 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AG  A  Gas  Ranges  $16.00  Catalogue  free. 
SCHOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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DRAWN  BY  LLOYD  O’REE,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  We  found  some  peculiar 
eggs  the  other  day  which  we  thought  to  he  tur¬ 
tle  eggs.  We  broke  one  of  them  and  found  there 
was  a  good-sized  snake  in  it!  Summer  is  al¬ 
most  over  and  school  will  soon  start.  Then  our 
Summer  vacation  will  be  over. — Phyllis  C.  Par- 
lee  (17),  Maryland. 


Dear  Friends:  I  took  care  of  500  chickens  this 
Summer  which  I  thought  was  a  nice  adventure. 
I  love  music,  reading,  sports,  souvenier  collect¬ 
ing,  and  best  yet,  corresponding.  I  like  country 
life-long  shady  lanes  through  the  woods,  cool 
rippling  streams  running  softly  through  a  mead¬ 
ow,  fresh  air,  a  sense  of  freedom  and  the  cheer¬ 
ful  songs  of  many  birds.  I  wish  everyone  good 
luck  during  the  coming  school  term! — Freda 
Marie  Maihle  (18),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Oh,  my,  there  goes 
our  dog  barking  again.  She’s  a  year  old  and 
she  won’t  give  up  barking  at  night  no  matter 
how  much  we  cajole,  scold,  or  try  other  ways  of 
curing  her.  She  insists  on  waking  everybody 
whenever  she  feels  like  it.  be  it  12  midnight  or 
four  in  the  morning.— Phyllis  Wilson  (15), 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  Do  you  know  any  girls  taking 
an  agricultural  course  in  high  school?  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  of  them  and  their 
work.  I  take  the  course  and  like  it  very  well. 
I  have  a  cow  and  raised  one-fourth  acre  of 
muskmelons.  I  expect  to  prove  to  my  father 
that  a  cow  fed  grain  will  increase  her  milk 
production.  I  am  preparing  to  become  a  woman 
farmer. — Mary  Powlesland  (15),  New  York. 


Dear  Pagers:  I  noticed,  to  my  great  sorrow, 
that  Ruth  Clark  is  leaving  our  group.  Ruth  and 
I  have  been  corresponding  for  several  months 
and  I  shall  miss  seeing  her  contribution.— Susan 
Chase,  Massachusetts. 


August  12. — I  went  blueberrying  todav  and  in 
no  uncertain  manner.  Rising  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  I  donned  my  brother’s  overalls  and 
straw  hat  and,  taking  lunch  pails  with  me,  I 
started.  Around  seven  o’clock  that  night  I 
came  back,  tired  from  a  good  day’s  work.  At 
least  I  thought  it  was  a  good  day’s  work  be¬ 
cause  I  brought  home  25  quarts  of  blueberries. 

August  25. — I  slept  at  my  aunt’s  cottage  last 
night  which  is  about  800  feet  from  my  home.  In 
the  morning  I  awoke  to  a  downpour  of  rain.  Not 
wishing  to  get  my  new  shoes  wet  on  the  way 
back  to  the  house.  I  decided  to  go  barefooted. 
So  for  the  first  time  in  years  I  felt  the  cool, 
soft,  refreshing  rain  against  my  feet  as  I  raced 
home.  How  I  wish  I  were  young  again.  I’d  go 
barefooted  of tener. — ‘  ‘Robbie. ' ’ 


August  6. — Era  and  I  achieved  a  triumph.  We 
traded  the  junk  heap  we  annexed  last  year  for 
a  later  model.  I  sat  on  the  seat  where  the 
springs  show  through  and  Era  ingeniously  wired 
shut  the  back  door  that  won’t  latch.  After  some 
bargaining  and  haggling  we  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  handed  over  “Billy  Ivadene’’  for 
“Last  Year’s  Kisses.”  Tomorrow  we  plan  a 
little  cosmetic  job  on  “L.  Y.  K.”  with  red, 
white,  black  and  green  paint  (left  from  recent 
paint  jobs  on  buildings). 

August  11. — Shingled  the  barn  roof  where  it 
leaks.  No  broken  bones,  thanks.  Era  hit  his 
head  on  a  rock  diving  from  shore,  the  nut,  and 
fs  in  bed.  I  took  “L.  Y.  K.”  and  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  fair  Phyllis  down  the  road.  It 
rained  and  I  didn’t  have  “L.  Y.  K.’s”  curtains. 
Phyllis  was  anything  but  fair  when  I  deposited 
her  at  her  door.  Her  face  was  as  red  as  a 
sunset  from  pent-up  anger  over  the  rain  spot¬ 
ting  her  dress.  I  made  a  hasty  exist. — “Tidbit.” 


July  29. — We  have  another  batch  of  baby 
chicks- — the  largest  number  we  ever  had.  Just 
when  the  dizzy  thing  should  have  been  taking 
her  vacation  she  goes  and  hatches  another  bunch 
of  chicks  to  hamper  her.  Some  vacation  I  call  it! 

I’ll  be  a  first-class  farmer  by  the  time  I  get 
through  this  Summer.  I  can  rake  hay  pretty 
well  now  considering  the  junk  I  had  to  use.  The 
rake  was  falling  apart — the  horse  was  fast  fol¬ 
lowing  its  wheel  tracks.  I’m  not  crazy,  diary. 
A  rake  doesn’t  make  footsteps;  how  could  a 
horse  possibly  follow  in  them?  To  prove  my 
point  on  the  venerability  of  both:  I  perceived 
with  my  very  bright  brown  eyes  that  there  were 
distinct  bits  of  white  mold  around  the  animal’s 
eyes.  On  second  thought  it  might  have  been 
white  hairs.  There’s  a  chance  of  it. 

And  the  rake — my  dear,  there’s  not  a  doubt 
but  that  it  was  utterly  demolished. — “The  Baby.” 


Echoes  of  the  Reunion 

Another  Reunion  is  only  a  pleasant  memory. 
A  small  group  met  again  this  year  on  August 
19-20  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  home  of 
Esther  Wright  Shipp  including  Earl  Andersen  of 
New  Hampshire.  Kay  Koch  of  Maine,  Erma 
Hershey  of  Pennsylvania,  Christiana  Springer  of 
Pennsylvania  and  relatives  and  friends. 

On  Thursday  the  19th  everyone  had  arrived. 
Because  we  wanted  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  two  days  we  tried  to  see  the  things  we 
thought  were  the  most  interesting.  First  we 
visited  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Arts  and 
Industries  Building.  AVe  drove  by  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  all  the  important  buildings.  Oh, 
yes,  I  almost  forgot — we  visited  the  Washington 
Monument,  too.  Not  liking  elevators  any  too 
well,  I  wouldn’t  go  to  the  top.  Erma  said, 
“Never  again!”  The  others  reported  a  wonder¬ 
ful  view.  And  so  ended  our  first  day  after  the 
drive  viewing  AA’ashington  by  electric  light. 

Friday  morning  we  packed  a  picnic  lunch  and 
went  to  the  zoo.  After  seeing  all  the  birds  and 
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DRAWN  BY  LLOYD  O’REE,  NEW  YORK 


BEN  AND  INK  —  BY  IRIS  LEONARD,  NEW  YORK 


COWPUNCHERS  —  BY  EDNA  MARZ, 
NEW  YORK 


STORING  FOR  WINTER  —  BY  ESTHER 
MARTIN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


animals  we  ate  along  the  creek  in  Rock  Creek 
Park.  After  this  we  decided  to  go  to  Arlington 
Cemetery  instead  of  the  Capitol.  On  the  way  to 
the  cemetery  going  over  the  Arlington  Memo¬ 
rial  Bridge  our  car  was  stopped  as  the  bridge 
opened  up  for  a  boat  to  pass  through.  At  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  we  saw  the 
changing  of  the  guards.  The  view  from  there 
is  beautiful. 

Our  trip  wouldn’t  have  been  complete  without 
a  shopping  tour  of  the  five-and-ten!  So  we 
found  one  on  our  way  home. 


The  Pennsylvanians  had  to  leave  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  After  another  meal  with  the  group  we 
were  taken  to  the  station.  AVe  had  time  be¬ 
tween  sightseeing  and  “eats”  for  some  friendly 
chats  and  “peeks”  into  scrapbooks. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  meet  somewhere  in  New 
York  State  or  nearby.  AVill  someone  let  me 
know  if  they  want  to  have  us? 

Here’s  hoping  I’ll  have  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  all  of  you  at  the  1938  Reunion.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  it! — Amy  Springer  (Secretary),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


Night  Rain 

Some  nights  when  I  lay  long  in  bed 
Unable  to  sleep 

I  hear  a  tinkle  at  my  window  pane 
And  there  I  creep 

To  watch  the  hurrying  raindrops  fall. 

They  patter  swiftly  down  the  wall, 

Rushing — like  small  torrents — in  the  crevices. 
I  kneel  beside  my  window  in  the  dark — 

And  press  my  burning  forehead  to  the  glass — 
And  thank  the  One  AV’ho  made  all  this — - 
Thank  Him  and  pray  that  there  will  ever  be 
A  Summer  shower  in  the  night — for  me. 

— Winifred  C.  Donovan  (16),  New  York. 


Gratitude 

It’s  something  in  our  hearts 
The  lips  cannot  express, 

That  lies  awake  and  starts, 

But  cannot  bring  egress. 

A  something  mute  as  thought, 

And  momentous  as  a  deed; 

That,  lacking,  leaves  a  drought, 

And  withers  further  seed. 

— Millicent  Trice  (18),  New  York. 


Johnny’s  Luck 

Johnny  started  off  to  school 
Thinking  of  the  swimming  pool. 

He  never  did  like  books  and  such, 

Never  thought  they  amounted  to  much. 

So  off  the  school  road  he  did  cut, 

What  a  lovely  time  he  would  have  had,  but _ 

Teacher’s  pet  said,  “Teacher— lookv,  looky 
Little-  Johnny’s  playing  liook.v!” 

— Mary  Doris  Rogers  (1G),  New  Jersey. 


DRAWN  BY  ALICE  PETRIE,  VIRGINIA 

Don  t  you  think  all  the  Our  Pagers  deserve 
praise  for  their  exceptionally  good  work  this 
time?  “The  Baby.”  “Tidbit,”  Alice  Fish  and 
tlie  artists,  too,  brought  us  many  a  chuckle. 
Other  things  in  a  more  serious  vein  are  reailv 
beautiful,  such  as  “Night  Rain”  by  AVinifreil 
Donovan.  Many  short  stories  are  coming  in 
and  we  had  hopes  that  we  would  have  room 
for  more  of  them. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  if  intended  for  October  to  A’iolet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York.  AVork 
is  welcome  at  any  time  but  if  received  late 
must  be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 


Among  the  Lily  Pads 

“Twenty  froggies  went  to  school 
Down  beside  a  lily  pool; 

Twenty  little  coats  of  green, 

Twenty  vests  so  nice  and  clean.” 

But  as  I  slid  closer  in  my  boat  I  saw  that 
there  were  more  than  20,  and  with  a  “eacliog” 
they  plopped  into  the  deep  emerald  water.  ° 

A  sleepy-eyed  water  turtle  blinked  at  me  as 
I  glided  past  him.  To  my  right  I  sighted  what 
must  have  been  the  college,  for  there  at  the 
head  on  a  big  shiny  lily  pad  sat  a  large  green 
frog  with  black  circles  around  his  eyes  that 
looked  like  spectacles. 

Drifting  along  with  such  ease  that  I  envied 
him  floated  a  snow-white  swan.  He  had  just 
been  to  the  bottom  for  his  breakfast  and  the 
drops  of  water  glistened  as  they  rolled  off  his 
graceful  neck.  The  buzz  of  a  double-winged 
dragon-fly  attracted  my  attention  as  he  dove 
into  a  whirling  group  of  gnats.  A  smaller  fly 
whizzed  along  and  stopped  still  in  the  air  like 
n  humming-bird.  Slipping  by  me  quickly  under¬ 
neath  went  a  big  school  of  goldfish  followed  by 
a  smaller  one.  The  breeze  rippled  over  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  whisked  through  the  pink  pond  lilies 
carrying  a  sweet,  swampy  scent  to  my  nostrils. 
Big  green  leaves  rustled  against  one  another 
and  made  a  swishing  noise  as  if  Martha  AA’asli- 
ington,  in  her  SAinday-go-to-meeting  dress  had 
silently  brushed  past. 

A  serene  quiet  settled  around  me  and  I 
floated  into  an  hour  of  pleasant  dreams. — Alice 
Fish  (18),  New  York. 


MEMORY  VERSE 


The  Noble  Nature 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  years, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere: 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night; 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 

And  in  short  measures,  life  may  perfect  be. 

— Ben  Jonson. 

Sent  by  nelen  AA’ebb  (16),  New  Y’ork. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  Now  York,  with  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  let¬ 
ter  is  intended  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 
Marie  Barker  (12),  New  A’ork ;  Edna  ICain 

(14) ,  Pennsylvania;  Ruth  Harris  (16),  Vermont; 
Celia  Panlosky  (16),  Maryland;  Marion  Hutting 
(16),  New  York;  Genevieve  Hill  (15),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Michael  Fody  Jr.  (17),  New  York;  AA’ini- 
fred  Donovan  (16),  New  A'ork;  Corinne  AVilbur 

(15) ,  Massachusetts;  Concepta  Gentile  (13), 
New  York;  Freda  Maihle  (18),  Pennsylvania: 
Ardella  McKay  (14),  Now  A’ork;  Mary  Ann 
Marcus  (14).  Maryland;  Ruth  Upton  (16),  New 
Jersey:  Doris  Coleman  (17),  New  York;  Cath¬ 
erine  Magerkurth,  New  York;  Grace  E.  Gross 
(12),  Virginia. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


More  About  Out-Door 
Babies 

The  child  with  tuberculosis  or  the  one 
who  has  been  exposed  to  the  disease 
thrives  best  when  given  fresh-air  treat¬ 
ment  Summer  and  Winter.  It  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  and  inspiring  sight  to  witness 
the  babies  at  “The  Seaside,”  Niantic, 
Conn.  Even  with  deep  snow  on  the  ground 
and  the  air  stimulatingly  cold,  these  han¬ 
dicapped  little  children  live  out  of  doors 
all  the  year  round.  If  you  happen  to 
meet  there  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Maher,  the  in¬ 
terested  tuberculosis  specialist  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  he  will  probably  assure 
you  that  “pneumonia  and  tuberculosis 
find  children  who  are  closely  housed, 
ready  victims.” 

Dr.  Frederic  Tisdale,  prominent  child 
specialist  in  Toronto,  Canada,  says :  “The 
baby  should  be  put  outdoors  to  sleep  at 
only  two  weeks  of  age  if  born  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  If  born  in  Winter  months,  at  six 
weeks.  Part  of  the  time  it  should  be  in 
the  direct  sunshine.”  Now  surely  Cana¬ 
da  is  not  noted  for  its  clemency  of  cli¬ 
mate ;  does  this  doctor  mean  this  advice 
for  Canadian  mothers?  Let  us  see  what 
he  says :  “I  personally  know  of  babies 
under  six  months  of  age  who  were  placed 
outdoors  in  Winter  months  in  Western 
Canada  when  the  the  temperature  was 
zero,”  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  these 
little  ones  thrived  and  grew. 

“But,”  you  may  say,  “these  must  be 
exceptional  babies.  I  could  never  put  my 
child  outdoors  like  that.  He  catches  cold 
too  easily.”  Well,  if  you  had  told 
that  to  Dr.  Dennett,  his  answer  would 
have  been :  “That  is  the  very  rea¬ 
son  why  he  is  sickly;  unless  he  is  taken 
out  every  day  and  becomes  thoroughly  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  fresh-air  treatment  he 
will  remain  delicate  and  will  build  up  no 
resistance  against  colds.  He  should  be 
taken  out  in  spite  of  his  catching  cold.” 

Dr.  Emmett  Holt,  whose  word  was  law 
to  two  generations  of  mothers  said :  “It 
is  not  true  that  infants  take  cold  more 
easily  when  asleep  than  when  awake, 
while  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
that  those  who  sleep  out  of  doors  are 
stronger  children  and  less  prone  to  take 
cold  than  are  others.” 

Dr.  Francis  MacCartliy,  of  Boston 
University,  teaches  his  medical  students 
that  “Babies  are  much  less  apt  to  con¬ 
tract  colds  if  out  of  doors  where  they  can 
breathe  fresh  air.  Even  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather  a  sheltered  porch  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  hours  to  be 
spent  in  the  open  air,  while  in  the  milder 
months  they  should  live  out  of  doors.  ’ 

Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  we 
must  not  impetuously  decide  in  midwin¬ 
ter  that  a  heretofore  closely  housed  baby 
shall  immediately  be  thrust  out  of  doors. 
To  quote  Dr.  Walter  P.  Ramsey,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota ;  “If  infants  are 
gradually  accustomed  to  sleeping  in  pro¬ 
gressively  lower  temperatures  no  harm 
results.  Children  who  are  suddenly 
taken  from  a  warm  room  and  put  to 
sleep  at  zero  temperature  are  liable  to 
develop  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  tract.” 

And  yet  this  catarrhal  inflammation 
could  not  justly  be  blamed  on  the  cold 
air  but  rather  on  the  warm  room  to 
which  the  baby  has  become  accustomed. 
But  again  referring  to  Mrs.  Richardson’s 
finding  we  learn  that  “generation  after 
generation  of  children  afflicted  with  ca¬ 
tarrh”  are  the  direct  result  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  kept  in  overheated  rooms  where 
the  air  is  far  from  pure,  filled  with  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust,  smoke,  gas  from  coal 
stoves,  kerosene  lamp  vapors,  and  the 
breath  of  the  occupants  of  the  room.  Such 
vitiated  air,  deprived  of  its  life-giving 
powers,  irritates  and  congests  the  deli¬ 
cate  membranes  lining  the  nose  and 
throat  of  the  infant.  It  lowers  his  nor¬ 
mal  resistance  to  infection.  He  not  only 
becomes  a  likely  subject  for  colds  and 
catarrhal  conditions,  but  also  for  seri¬ 
ous  intestinal  upsets. 

Babies  who  live  out  of  doors  have  bet¬ 
ter  digestion.  The  appetite  is  made 
keener,  the  metabolism  is  improved,  the 
body  functions  are  stimulated.  As  Dr. 
Edgar  Mayer,  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  effects  of  light  and  air  on  health 
says:  “A  good  appetite,  a  normal  diges¬ 
tive  system,  good  nutrition  and  metabol¬ 
ism  are  interrelated.  Cold,  fresh  air  in¬ 
creases  the  heat  production  of  the  body 
and  raises  the  basal  metabolism  to  a 
higher  level.  The  lire  of  life  is  made  to 
burn  faster  by  it.” 

And  “the  fire  of  life”  is  what  all  par¬ 
ents  want  for  their  babies.  That  fire 
that  makes  their  eyes  sparkle,  makes 
their  skins  clear,  keeps  their  digestive 
tracts  in  good  condition.  This  fire  at 
best  can  only  smoulder  in  a  close  and 
stuffy  room.  Lack  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light  makes  a  child  pale  and  spiritless. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  It.  N. 


Uses  of  Home-Grown 
Citron  Melon 

The  citron  grown  in  your  garden  may 
be  put  to  good  use  though  it  does  not 
resemble  the  citron  one  buys  in  the 
stores.  Pare,  core,  boil  in  water  till 
soft  but  not  mushy,  drain,  return  to  the 
pan  and  cover  with  light-colored  honey. 
Set  the  pan  where  the  honey  will  warm, 
and  let  it  stand  until  the  citron  absorbs 
the  honey.  Watch  so  that  the  honey  does 
not  darken.  When  the  citron  has  taken 
up  all  the  honey  that  it  will  absorb,  lift 
it  out  and  dry  it  in  shallow  plates  for  a 
substitute  for  the  genuine  citron,  or  put 
it  in  closed  can  without  the  drying  pro¬ 
cess  and  eat  it  like  candy. 

A  very  good  preserve  is  made  by  chop¬ 
ping  the  cooked  citron  and  mixing  with 
an  equal  amount  of  pineapple,  also 
chopped  fine  and  about  half  as  much 
orange.  i  clara  jones. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Chop  fine  four  quarts  of  green  toma¬ 
toes,  drain  off  all  juice,  cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil  and  scald  30 
minutes,  then  drain  well.  Add  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  pound  seeded 
raisins,  one-half  pound  chopped  citron, 
one  cup  finely  chopped  suet,  one  table¬ 
spoon  salt  and  one-half  cup  strong  eider 
vinegar.  Stir  well  and  cook  until  thick. 
When  cold  add  one  teaspoon  each  of 
ground  cinnamon,  cloves  and  grated  nut¬ 
meg.  Stir  thoroughly  and  keep  in  jars. 
If  preferred  you  can  use  cooked  meat  in 
place  of  suet. 

Designs  That  Beautify 
Your  Home! 


* 

«  *  — 


5906 


5906  —  Color,  color  everywhere, 
and  not  a  bit  that’s  dull!  Add  an 
old-fashioned  bouquet  of  dainty 
roses,  cornflowers,  daisies,  fern 
and  forget-me-nots  to  your  bed¬ 
spread  and  preserve  the  glory  of 
Summertime  throughout  the  year! 
A  lace  frill — actual  lace,  gathered 
a  bit — trims  your  colorful  bou¬ 
quet  and  adds  to  the  gaiety  and 
individuality  of  your  spread.  So 
easy  to  do,  the  charming  result 
is  your  reward  for  the  brief  time 
spent  on  simple  embroidery. 


6910 — Charming  1  Yes — and  haunt¬ 
ing  with  the  memory  of  June 
roses  and  honeysuckle — this  en¬ 
chanting  filet  crochet  chair  set 
that  does  a  "Minuet!”  This  easy- 
to-follow  pattern  is  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  accessory  to  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  decoration  when  done,  and 
sure  to  make  your  friends  sigh 
with  envy.  Just  imagine!  All  you 
need  is  a  bit  of  everyday  string, 
and  you’ve  a  thing  of  beauty 
that’s  a  joy  forever.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer,  makea  buffet  set  or  scarf 
ends,  and  see  how  their  crisp 
fresh  beauty  make  rooms  come 
alive  with  sparyling  charm. 


Price  of  patterns  10c  each.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


■“They  said  that  the  stove  I 
wanted  would  cost  a  lot.  Then 
.  .  .  came  my  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  exactly 
the  stove  quality  I  wanted — and 
surprise  of  surprises — it  cost  less 
than  I  expected  to  pay.” 

Nearly  200  Styles  and 

Sizes — Mail  the  Coupon!  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

As  Little  as  12c  a  day 

— Stretch  your  pennies.  Buy 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 
Some  stoves  cost  as  little  as 
12c  a  day;  18  months  to  pay, 
if  you  wish. 

Stoves  Sent  on  Trial— 
1,200,000  Users  —  37 

years  in  business.  30  days  trial. 

24  hour  shipments.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

New  Ranges— New  Heaters 

— New  modern  stoves  of  sp; 
beauty — Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges — new  Combination 
Gas,  Coal  and  WTood  Ranges — and 
something  altogether  new,  a  Combi¬ 
nation  Electric  and  Coal  Range.  Also 
new  Gas  Stoves— Oil  Stoves — New 
Coal  and  Wood  Circulating  Heaters 
— Garage  Heaters — Furnaces  (free 
plans). 

Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Reading,  Penn.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 


^ Mall  Coupon  doday 

for  FREE  Gaialoq 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO., 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □  Oil  Ranges 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  ~  0 

“  ~  .  .  C-.  .  r  □  Gas  Ranges 

Q  Combination  Electric 

and  Coal  Range  □  Furnaces 

□  Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Range 


Name  . 
Address.. 

City .... 


(. Print 


■  plainly) 


.State. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 

flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  jour  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 

soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 

feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 

in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

MAUCV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
)AV  t  WIvRIl  I  lead  batteries  with  Edisona.  Excep- 
onally  long  life.  Non- Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
dapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Gan- 
otbe  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
nconditional  notarized  guarantees.  I*  REE  ILLUST1  RATED  LIT- 
IRATURE  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY  ;  88  Ster- 
ag  Avenue,  Yonkers/ New  York. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN 


Auto,  Diesel,  Aviation 
mechanics,  Body,  Fen¬ 
der  repair,  Painting’, 
Welding.  Learn  with  few  weeks  practical  training. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOK,  low  tuition  rate,  and  course 
interested  in.  McSWEENY  SCHOOLS.  Dept. 
63-45,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  bv  number. 

FINERFOTOS.  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


VAn||K  Finer  Finishing.  Bolls  developed  and  printed 
nuUHIl  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro  . 
ri j  fessionai  enlargements  all  for  2oc  (coin). 

riLIWa  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO,  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse, Win. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  Extra  reprints  20  for  25  c. 

SKRUDLAND,  6444-90  DIVERSEY,  CHICAGO 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot,  Winona.  Minn. 


FOR  HAND  KNITTING 

FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
MONEY  BACK.  PROMPT  SERVICE. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.,  (Dept.  I09K),N.Y.C. 


Stitch  Up  a  Becoming  Fall 
Wardrobe  —  New  Pattern 
Book  Shows  You  How! 


Here’s  your  chance  for  a  stunning  new  ward¬ 
robe!  Send  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Pat¬ 
tern  Book  now!  See  this  advance  guide  to 
"What’s  what”  in  latest  fashions  for  every  oc¬ 
casion — patterns  so  simple  that  any  home  dress¬ 
maker  can  stitch  them  up  with  ease!  Clothes 
for  all  the  family — ’Specially  slenderizing  styles, 
dainty  undies,  afternoon  frocks,  party  finery! 
Advice  on  the  newest  fabrics  and  the  smartest 
accessories  to  top  off  your  costumes!  Learn 
how  to  put  your  best  foot  forward  in  these 
thrilling  new-season  models.  A  practical  book 
— helpful  from  cover  to  cover.  Order  your  copy 
today.  Price  of  this  hook  is  15c;  hook  and  a 
pattern  together,  25^  Send  all  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dealing  With  Livestock  Personality 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Boredom,  and  lack  of  sufficient  exer¬ 
cise,  has  often  caused  people  to  drift  into 
various  habits  which  are  frequently  for¬ 
eign  to  their  better  natures  and  disposi¬ 
tions.  To  considerable  extent  this  is  per¬ 
haps  even  more  true  with  our  livestock 
friends.  Surely  we  should  have  more  self- 
control  than  animals.  Yet,  I  once  heard 
a  man  say,  the  more  people  he  knew,  the 
more  he  respected  and  loved  horses  for 
their  dependable  qualities. 

Many  generations  of  controlled  selec¬ 
tion  in  animal  breeding  have  probably  re¬ 
sulted  in  producing  a  more  normal  aver¬ 
age  physiologic  group  level  with  livestock 
than  exists  with  the  human  race.  Human 
evolution  and  genetics  as  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  operates  in  inverse  ratio  to  all 
known  laws  for  improving  type  and  race. 
Both  economic  and  social  wars  kill,  maim 
and  incapacitate  many  of  the  most 
physically  perfect  and  mentally  fit.  On 
the  other  hand  mental  and  physical  de¬ 
fectives,  both  heritable  and  acquired,  are 
usually  protected,  sheltered,  have  securi¬ 
ty  and  propagate  in  relative  high  numeri¬ 
cal  ratio.  The  only  reason  in  mentioning 
this  thought  for  your  consideration  _  is 
that  on  a  comparative  basis  selective 
breeding  with  livestock  has  resulted  in 
producing  breeds  and  types  which  are 
higher  in  average  degree  of  physical  per¬ 
fection,  and  certainly  more  normal 
mentally. 

Horses 

Since  prehistoric  times  man  and  the 
horse  have  been  inseparable  through  the 
ages.  Together  they  worked,  fought  and 
conquered  the  wilderness.  They  have 
been  constant  companions,  mutual  __  in 
their  respect,  love  and  admiration.  Yet, 
of  late  years,  all  too  often,  little  or  no 
recognition  is  accorded  the  horse  for  its 
heroic  role  played  in  man’s  pageant  of 
progress. 

Healthy  horses  with  spirit,  life  and  in¬ 
telligence  probably  react  more  readily 
and  unfavorably  to  abuse  and  idleness 
than  those  of  more  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment.  Recent  investigations  indicate 
that  the  kind,  quality  and  quantity  of 
nutrients,  minerals  and  vitamins  supplied 
may  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the 
disposition  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  on  its 
health.  Dr.  D.  M.  Campbell  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  17th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Horse  and  Mule  Association  of 
America  stated  in  part :  “Research 
studies  of  horses  in  the  Philippines,  in 
the  United  States,  and  recently  in  Scot¬ 
land,  furnish  strong  evidence  that  most 
lamenesses,  especially  those  which  in¬ 
volve  swollen  joints,  soreness  in  legs, 
strained  tendons  and  ligaments,  pulled 
tendons,  and  exostosis  of  the  bones,  are 
due  to  unbalaced  rations.  It  may  be  due 
to  too  much  phosphorus  and  not  enough 
calcium  in  the  feed ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
suspected  that  a  lack  of  vitamin  A  is  the 
principal  trouble. 

“Affected  animals  are  often  restless  and 
manifest  other  indications  of  nervous¬ 
ness.  The  Scottish  investigations  dis¬ 
closed,  on  autopsy,  that  such  animals  had 
a  non-inflammatory  degeneration  of  the 
trunks  of  peripheral  nerves.” 

This  is  of  great  significance,  because  of 
its  possible  influence  on  disposition  and 
actions  as  well  as  health.  Some  of  the 
more  common  practices  of  horses  include, 
cribbing  and  windsucking,  wherein  the 
horse  grasps  or  gnaws  on  the  edge  of 
the  manger  or  other  projecting  object.  It 


then  assumes  a  position  with  its  head  and 
neck  which  permits  air  to  rush  in,  or  be 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Once  acquired 
this  is  difficult  to  correct,  as  it  seems  to 
give  the  horse  a  pleasant  sensation.  If 
a  cribber  is  kept  in  a  box-stall  or  electric- 
wired  enclosure,  fed  on  the  floor  or  in  a 
box  which  is  then  removed,  so  that  it 
cannot  grasp  any  protruding  surface  with 
its  teeth  it  will  not  be  possible  for  it  to 
continue  the  practice.  In  view  of  the 
thoughts  just  mentioned  it  is  possible  that 
improper  balanced  diet  as  well  as  idle¬ 
ness  may  be  an  important  contributing 
cause.  A  cribber  will  often  teach  it  to  a 
stable  mate. 

In  such  cases  we  are  often  too  prone 
to  treat  the  symptoms,  not  giving  proper 
consideration  to  the  actual  basic  cause 
and  its  elimination  or  correction.  Mares 
more  frequently  become  kickers  than  gel¬ 
dings,  because  of  possible  irrigation  of 
the  generative  organs,  or  during  a  heat 
period.  Kicking  may  also  be  caused  by 
one  horse  having  a  violent  dislike  for  an¬ 
other  horse,  or  for  an  attendant  due  to 
abuse  or  fear.  A  nervous  horse  may 
kick  in  the  dark,  but  not  in  a  lighted 
stable. N  The  particular  cause  in  each 
case  must  be  considered  and  if  possible 
corrected.  However,  it  is  also  true  that 
a  long  practiced  habit  may  require  spe¬ 
cific  and  definite  treatment  even  after  the 
cause  has  been  corrected  or  removed.  A 
rig,  such  as  a  swinging  partition  or  con¬ 
trivance  which  provides  little  resistance 
is  ofteny  of  benefit.  Special  trip  ropes 
and  harness  may  also  be  used  with  good 
effect. 

Pawing  and  weaving  present  the  same 
general  considerations.  However,  it  is 
probable  idleness  is  the  most  common 
contributing  cause  of  these  two  habits. 
If  a  horse  has  a  chain  halter  shank,  or 
a  metal  or  chain  attachment  it  may  be¬ 
come  a  weaver  just  to  hear  the  rattle, 
thus  amusing  itself  and  killing  a  few 
dull  moments.  Every  day,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  when  the  horses  are  not  work¬ 
ing  they  should  have  free  run  of  pad- 
dock  or  pasture.  Feed  some  hay  on  the 
ground  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
stable,  give  them  access  to  salt  at  all 
times,  and  a  mineral  mixture  containing 
phosphorus  and  calcium,  where  they  can 
have  access  to  it  if  desired,  and  most 
stable  vices  wrill  usually  disappear,  and 
more  important  still  will  probably  never 
be  acquired.  A  heavy  chain  securely 
fastened  around  the  front  pasterns,  so 
it  will  whip  the  legs  with  a  loose  end, 
will  often  act  as  a  corrective  measure  to 
stop  pawing. 

Halter  pulling  is  often  induced  by  idle¬ 
ness.  The  horse  may  pull  back  on  an  old 
or  weak  halter  rope,  and  when  it  breaks 
may  give  it  ideas  for  continuing  the  prac¬ 
tice.  One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
curing  the  practice,  after  providing  regu¬ 
lar  exercise  and  proper  minerals  and  nu¬ 
trition,  is  to  make  a  slip  loop  with  strong 
light  rope  or  cord  around  the  body,  just 
over  the  flanks  and  loin.  This  is  then 
brought  forward  underneath,  supported 
by  a  surcingle  around  the  middle,  then 
between  the  front  legs  and  passed  through 
the  halter  ring.  Tie  sufficiently  short 
so  that  it  wrill  cause  the  loop  to  tighten 
over  the  loin  and  around  the  flanks  when 


the  horse  pulls  back.  He  will  learn  that 
it  does  not  pay. 

Tail-rubbing  is  another  typical  case  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  practice  is  almost 
always  originally  caused  by  infestation 
with  some  skin  parasite  at  the  tail-head. 
Keeping  the  horse  clean,  well  groomed  and 
free  from  parasites  will  prevent  and  cure 
most  cases.  Once  acquired  the  habit  may 
be  continued  even  after  the  cause  has 
been  removed.  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
corrected  by  keeping  the  horse  in  a  box- 
stall  with  a  projection  built  at  such 
height  the  horse  cannot  back-up  to  the 
wall  or  projection  and  rub  its  tail.  In 
the  pasture  the  use  of  an  electric  single 
wire  fence,  with  low  metal  posts  would 
act  as  a  corrective  for  this  as  well  as  for 
cribbing.  Tail  bandaging  and  tail  shields 
are  also  of  benefit  as  correctives  for  this 
trouble. 

Balking  is  probably  the  original  sin  as 
far  as  horses  are  concerned.  Everything 
mentioned  relative  to  cause  for  the  other 
habits  goes  double  for  balking,  plus  the 
importance  of  breaking  and  hitching  to 
the  load.  A  young  horse  if  required  to 
pull  extremely  heavy  loads  may  actually 
be  incapable  of  performing  the  task  de¬ 
manded.  Even  if  performed  it  may  so 
tire  the  horse  as  to  make  it  fear  work 
and  doubt  its  own  physical  ability.  A 
horse  must  always  believe  it  can  move 
anything  to  which  it  is  hitched,  once  this 
confidence  is  lost  it  is  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  restore  it.  Immediate  treat¬ 
ments  for  balking  are  as  varied  as  they 
are  useless  for  permanent  cures.  Whip¬ 
ping  is  probably  the  worst  possible  thing 
to  do.  Loosening  the  harness,  taking  off 
the  bridle  and  replacing  it,  with  a  little 
petting  will  often  do  the  trick.  If  a  fire 
is  built  under  the  balker  be  sure  and  un¬ 
hitch  the  wagon  or  buggy  first,  as  the 
horse  may  move  just  far  enough  forward 
•  to  place  the  fire  under  the  vehicle,  a  real 
jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire. 

Cattle 

A  gentle  bull  is  one  of  the  greatest 
farm  hazards.  One  inclined  to  be  ugly 
is  usually  watched  and  more  strongly  se¬ 
cured.  The  gentle  bull  seems  to  be  the 
only  Judas  of  the  livestock  world.  No 
bull  should  ever  be  trusted.  Exercise 
and  proper  feeding,  with  proper  provision 
for  mineral  as  well  as  nutrient  require¬ 
ments,  will  prevent  or  overcome  difficul¬ 
ties  with  bulls.  An  old  empty  beer  keg 
in  the  bull  pen  will  help  him  put  in  many 
an  idle  hour,  and  provide  needed  exer¬ 
cise.  Kind  treatment  and  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  will  work  wonder  with  any  bull.  No 
matter  what  his  disposition  never  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  strike  with  the 
crouching  madness  which  lies  dormant  in 
the  male  bovine  brain. 

The  best  device  I  have  ever  seen  to 
keep  a  cow  from  kicking  is  to  put  a  nose 
snap  or  bull  ring  in  her  nose,  and  at  time 
of  milking  pull  up  her  head  by  this  with 
a  rope  to  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
and  tie.  Hobbles  of  various  kinds  are 
also  of  some  help.  But  a  really  mean 
cow  can  seldom  be  effectively  controlled 
except  by  use  of  the  nose  method  men¬ 
tioned. 

A  broad  leather  strap  with  sharp  pro¬ 


truding  spikes  fastened  around  the  muz¬ 
zle  is  an  effective  preventive  for  a  self¬ 
sucker  or  an  individual  which  sucks 
others  when  in  paddock  or  pasture.  De¬ 
horning  at  maturity  is  more  effective  in 
preventing  bunting  than  dehorning  in 
ealfhood  with  caustic  potash,  because  a 
cow  will  usually  allow  for  her  absent 
horns  and  on  the  resultant  swing  will 
merely  fan  the  air.  However,  dehorning 
has  one  decided  disadvantage  which  is 
that  unless  the  other  members  of  the  herd 
are  similarly  treated  they  may  gang-up 
on  the  offender  and  take  heavy  toll  for 
past  injuries  and  insults.  Animals  often 
seem  to  harbor  hatreds,  jealousies  and 
dislikes  for  long  periods  of  time,  ready 
for  revenge  at  first  chance. 

A  heavy  neck  yoke  is  the  standard  de¬ 
vice  used  as  a  corrective  measure  for  the 
chronic  fence  breaker  or  jumper.  With 
the  advent  of  the  low-voltage,  electrically 
charged  fence  several  have  informed  me 
such  a  fence  is  very  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  this  type  of  animal. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

It  just  naturally  seems  a  ram's  inher¬ 
ent  disposition  is  to  like  to  hit  anything 
he  fears  or  dislikes,  taking  off  from  a 
flying  start  and  then  give  it  everything 
he  has  with  the  business  end  of  his  head 
and  horns.  Howrever,  some  of  them  really 
abuse  the  privilege.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  method  or  device  to  prevent 
an  old  buck  from  indulging  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  except  to  'keep  an  eye  on  him,  so  he 
does  not  catch  one  unprepared.  Keeping 
two  or  more  rams  of  about  equal  age  and 
vigor  in  the  same  lot  and  pen  will  often 
work  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned, 
as  they  can  take  a  work-out  on  each 
other — rams  like  company  the  same  as 
all  other  animals. 

Keep  the  ewes  where  they  have  sepa¬ 
rate  lambing  quarters  and  few  of  them 
will  disown  their  lambs.  If  a  ewe  loses 
her  lamb  and  it  is  rubbed  while  still  fresh 
all  over  one  of  another  ewe’s  twins,  which 
must  not  be  more  than  a  few  days  old, 
she  will  take  the  twin  lamb  as  her  own 
and  save  a  lot  of  trouble.  Orphan  lambs 
may  be  worked  in  on  a  motherhood  sched¬ 
ule  by  the  same  process,  or  by  skinning 
and  tying  on  the  hide  of  a  ewe’s  dead 
lamb. 

Exercise,  proper  feed  nutrients,  min¬ 
erals,  care  and  shelter  will  solve  and  pre¬ 
vent  practically  all  hog  bad  habits.  How¬ 
ever,  hogs  have  more  decided  preferences, 
likes  and  dislikes  than  any  other  kind  of 
livestock.  Never  put  a  few  strange  pigs 
in  a  pen  with  a  larger  number  of  others, 
or  there  will  be  a  battle  royal  with  death 
or  disabling  the  usual  result.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  mix  groups  of  hogs 
do  so  by  putting  them  together  two  at 
a  time,  both  of  about  the  same  weight 
and  vigor,  next  day  add  two  more  and 
continue  until  the  group  is  com¬ 
plete  as  desired. 

Sows  eating  pigs  is  an  abnormal  appe¬ 
tite  usually  caused  by  lack  of  exercise, 
improper  quarters,  or  lack  of  proper  nu¬ 
trients  and  minerals  during  pregnancy. 
Once  acquired  the  habit  may  be  hard  to 
overcome  even  though  all  possible  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  are  later  followed. 
Where  such  is  the  case  wiping  each  pig 
off  lightly  with  a  rag  which  has  been 
dipped  in  kerosene  and  wrung  out  well 
is  often  effective  in  stopping  the  practice, 
provided  the  basic  cause  is  corrected  or 
eliminated. 


Left — F allhill  Ormmby  Sensation  Pride,  first  two-year-old  and  grand  champion  Holstein  hull,  Dutchess  County  Fair;  Roy  W.  Wright  and  R.  R.  Smith,  Pleasant 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  joint  owners.  Right — Helen  Robinson  and  her  grand  champion  Jersey  4 -H  Club  female,  Ixias  Oxford  Queen,  also  champion  female  in  open  classes. 
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"FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED" 


You  need  no  expensive 
remodeling  to  install  these 
modern  Hudson  stalls. 
With  lever-operated  type, 
one  turn  of  the  lever  opens 
or  closes  every  stanchion 
in  the  line.  They’re  more 
practical,  easier  to  keep 
clean;  provide  utmost  in 
cow  comfort.  And  Hudson 
prices  are  low.  Ask  your 
Hudson  dealer. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  Garden  Tools,  Poultry 
and  Barn  Equipment,  Pumps,  etc.  Used  Everywhere. 
See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Attention! 

SILO  OWNERS 

Write  now  for  FREE  reliable  Information  on  im¬ 
portant  discovery  on  how  to  enrich  and  maintain 
purity  in  silage. 

Save  money  and  labor.  More  wholesome  feed — 
healthier  stock.  Don’t  miss  this  season’s  big 
benefit.  Mail  card  now. 

EARP  LABORATORIES,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


IXTAAI  WANTED — Wool  growers  appreciate  reliable 
WW  Wljmerchants  ship  to  one  Est.  1876.  Prices  and 
shipping  tags  on  request.  B.  Conover,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP 

Dependable  Breeding  ewee  at  reasonable  prices  at 
our  third  annual  sale  —  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1st. 
These  hardy  Corriedale  type  ewes  are  proven  moth¬ 
ers  and  easy  lamb  raisers.  They  aro  all  money 
makers  and  solected  for  economical  production. 

300  Head  to  select  from  — 
Sept.  30tb  and  Oct.  1st] 
at  Oatlands  on  Cheese  Hill, 
Preston  Hollow,  Albany 
County,  New  York 

MANICE  &  WING 

Heaton  Manice,  Manager 


Offering  Clioice 

Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Nice  Type  and  Quality  •  All  Stock  on  Approval 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS  •  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  I. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams 

The  Wool  and  Mutton  Type. 

C.  M.  MacNAUGHT  -  •  BOVINA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  F0R  SALE 1  i 

WAYNE  WALES  . 


Two  yearling  rams 
and  ram  lambs. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearlings,  rams  and 
ewes  of  tho  best  breeding  and  quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Hampshire  rams  —  Finest  stock. 
SHIFF  MT  FARM  -  SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


FOR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL¬ 
BERT’S  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  Also  ono  1-two  and  1-3 
yoar  old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


SWINE 


HEREFORD  HOGS  a  new  breed. 

Color  red  with  typical  white  faces  and  legs.  Aro  noted 
for  quick  maturing,  easy  feeders,  very  quite  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  hardy  breed,  prolific,  great  future  possibilities. 
Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request.  Pedigrees  furnished. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON 

Growers  of  Registered  Hereford  Hogs 

Ridge  View  Stock  Farm,  R.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Lot  of  unusually  fine  pigs,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Rig  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 
Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $4,  8-9  wks.  old  $4.25,  10  wks.  extras  $4.50. 

5%  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 


Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.75  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn.  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Big  boned  typo  either  sex,  $10.00  each. 

G.  V.  LYNK  -  -  Livingston,  New  York 


Jersey  Sire  Honored 

Interested  May’s  Raleigh,  owned  by 
the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  designated  as  a  Tested 
Sire  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
To  get  this  honor  a  Jersey  bull  must  have 
at  least  10  daughters  with  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Registry  production  records  averag¬ 
ing  600  or  more  pounds  butterfat  on  a 
mature  equivalent  basis.  The  first  10 
unselected  daughters  of  Raleigh  average 
11,735  pounds  of  6.07  percent  milk  and 
712.62  pounds  butterfat. 

This  bull  has  been  in  service  at  the 
University  Farm  since  1928.  Although 
nearly  11  years  of  age  he  is  well  pre¬ 
served.  In  1935  he  was  awarded  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  certificate,  three  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  having  been  awarded  Silver  Medals 
for  production.  This  number  has  now  in¬ 
creased  to  six  while  one  daughter  has 
been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

All  of  Raleigh’s  daughters  that  have 
freshened  have  been  officially  classified 
as  to  type  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  They  at¬ 
tained  the  creditable  average  score  of 
81.14  points. 


Oatland  Sheep  Sale 

The  third  annual  sale  of  Corriedale- 
type  western  cross-bred  sheep  will  be  held 
at  Oatland  Farm,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y., 
September  30-October  1.  Three  hundred 
head  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Heaton 
Manice,  manager  of  the  farm,  states  that 
all  the  ewes  have  been  carefully  selected, 
are  clean,  healthy  and  hardy  and  are 
proven  mothers  and  lamb  raisers.  All 
animals  included  in  the  sale  are  four  and 
five  years  old.  The  sale  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  both  experienced  sheep- 
raisers  and  beginners  to  secure  good 
stock  at  reasonable  prices. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  19-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  23-25 — Annual  show,  American 
Dahlia  Society,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York.  C.  Louis  Ailing,  secretary,  251 
Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Sept.  26-Oet.  2. — Trenton,  N.  J..  Fair. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  2. — Mineola,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Fair. 

Oct.  2-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  16. — Londonderry,  Vt.,  Fair,  night 
and  day.  A.  E.  Phelps,  secretary. 

Oct.  25-27.  —  Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Park  Central 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Nov.  2-6. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Show. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 

Dec.  29- Jan.  2,  1938.  —  Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1. — Oatland  Farm,  Pres¬ 
ton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  sheep  sale. 

Oct.  1.  —  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale,  Rhinebeck. 

Oct.  2.  —  Beechford  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale,  Mt.  Temper,  N.  Y. ;  Dunn  &  Har¬ 
wood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  managers. 

Oct.  4. — Hilltop-Rockingham  Guernsey 
Sale,  Suffield,  Conn. ;  Herrick-Merryman 
Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

Oct.  5. — Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale, 
Rutland,  Vt. ;  W.  A.  Kyle,  Brandon,  Vt., 
secretary. 

Oct.  25.  —  Brown  Swiss  Combination 
Breeders’  Sale,  Washington,  Conn. 


DOGS 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  A.K.C.  REG. 

Wonderful  homo  dogs.  Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel. 

A.  R.  BUCK,  R.  2.  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Phones  I3-F-2I. 


Purebred  Spotted  Poland  China  Pig* — a,  fow  choice 
boars  10  wks.  old  $10.00,  crated.  Papers  furnished. 

PAUL  DRUMM,  -  NIVERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


DREG*  CUfINP  A»  «*es  FOR  SALK.  Russell  Ft 
UROC  o  flint  Puttln«ton.8clplo  Center.  N.' Y. 


For  Sale — Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN.  PA. 


0  1  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  SIO  each.  U n re • 

■  '•  «•  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  MILL, SENECA  FALLS.  K.t- 


ppil  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
I  IU«  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Prices  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 


FOR  SALE— English  Shepherd  Pups  from  Heel  Driving 
Parents.  Males.  $6;  females,  $3.  Parents  good  watch 
dogs.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester,  Vermont 


RABBITS 

• 

•  • 

RABBITS 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES. 
All  ages.  3  mos.,  $1.50. 
EAKL  NEHRBOSS 
Crittenden  -  New  York 

limiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


Edmonds’  Trapnesl  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30lhSt..  New  York 
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Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Croat  Donne  Registered  female,  bred.  Also  puppies. 

ureal  Danes  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES — Thoroughbred,  fawn  and 
brindle.  JOSEPH  PROZELLER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


Shepherd  Pups 


AIREDALES,  all-around  dog:  American  shepherds,  na¬ 
tural  heelers.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  New  York. 


fnw  nnre  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS.  FRANCES 
LOW  UQgS  ZEH  MASON  -  DELHI.  N.  Y. 


Dachshund  Puppies  Tui^FaV^Y1:" 

FRENCH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES  —  Champion  bred. 
JOSEPH  PROZELLER  .  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


SWEETE NED 

BULL  BRAND 


Right  thru 
from  calf  age  and 
during  all  periods  in 
the  life  of  a  cow,  there 
is  a  B-B  Feed  which  will  give 
faster  growth,  promote  better 
physical  condition  and  result  in  a 
longer,  more  productive  and  more 
profitable  lactation  period. 

Dairymen  who  have  changed  over 
to  the  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Feeding  Pro¬ 
gram  tell  us  their  cows  show  a  rapid 
improvement  in  physical  fitness  and 
that  they  are  particularly  free  from 
udder  trouble.  These  feeders  em¬ 
phasize  that  as  a  result  of  Bull  Brand 
feeding,  cows  are  always  in  fine  flesh 

when  they  freshen  and  they  don’t  milk  off  this  flesh  during  the  longer  lactation 
period  which  B-B  makes  possible. 


“24” 

DAIRY  RATION 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS: 

Preletn  14%  Fat  4%  Fltmf  9%  CartioiiydrafM  50% 

Monutociwcd  by 

M  AIITIMI  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
BUFFALO,  N.  ▼. 


Bfi  Eg  Sg  Eg  Eg 


You,  too,  will  have  better  conditioned  cows,  increased  milk  production  and 
larger  dairy  profits  if  you  follow  the  Bull  Brand  Complete  Dairy  Feeding  Program. 
Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  this  program  from  your  B-B  dealer  or  from  us. 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO,  N  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


GUERNSEYS 


V 


I'M  GOING  INTO 

GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old.  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22.594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH,  WITH  PAPERS 

EU  ErtCTED  BARTON, 
•  n .  rUJICN,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — Two-year-old  Registered  Holstein  Bull, 
gentle.  LYMAN,  Heater’s  Hill,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


FOR  ^AI.E— Registered  Holstein  Bull  from  accred¬ 
ited  herd.  WM.  H.  PRICE  -  Barton,  New  York 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Aberdeen- Angus 

DISPERSAL  OF  HERD  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE— 21  cows 
12  with  calves,  8  heifers.  RIGHTLY  PRICED. 

Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Hunter,  R.  D.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


He  started  with  one  string  of  cows  six  years 
ago.  Today,  he  has  six  strings  — five  of  them 
Guernseys.  "I'm  not  buying  any  but  Guernseys, 
now,”  he  says.  "There's  a  growing  demand 
for  Golden  Guernsey  Milk  — and  it  brings  a 
premium  price.” 

There's  a  definite  trend  to  Guernseys  today 
—  because  these  cows  and  their  products  open 
up  a  better,  richer  market.  Write  to  THE 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
80  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  list  of  breeders  who  have 
Guernsey  Cattle  for  sale. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Ml). 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


WANTED ! 


Purebred  or  Grade  Holstein  or 
Guernsey  Cows  freshening  for  the 
first  or  second  time  from  herds 
free  from  Mastitus,  Abortion  and  T.  B.  ELMER  H. 
HINT,  care  Haxton  Canning  Co„  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y, 


HORSES  and  PONIES 

For  Sale 

Reg.  Carnot  Percheron  Stallion 


Black  1,700  lbs.,  two-2  year  old.  Registered  Fillies, 
weight  2,800.  Colts  all  ages. 

JAMES  FARRELL  -  WEST  RUTLAND,  VT. 


PURE  BRED  BELGIANS 


Two  Stallion  Foals 
One  Two  Year  Old  Stallion 
HORTON  FARM,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  V. 


RFI  fllANS  —  “The  Good  Kind.’’  Terms. 

DEMJlftnd  A.  W.  Green,  -  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulla  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


Welsh  and  Shetland  Ponies,  brood  mares,  yearlings, 
weanling  colts.  Cheap.  H. PITMAN,  Midland  Park,  N.J. 


PONY  —  13H,  6%  years,  quiet,  mare,  spotted,  $75. 
Colt  $50.  L.  DILL,  HARRINGTON  PARK,  N.  J. 
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Willow  Scab  in 
Massachusetts 

Willow  scab  is  troublesome  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  this  year.  It  has  been  present 
in  Massachusetts  previously,  but  this  year 
was  widespread  throughout  the  State  dur¬ 
ing  June,  which  is  the  earliest  date  at 
which  willow  scab  has  ever  been  exten¬ 
sively  noted.  It  causes  a  brownish  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  leaves  of  affected  trees. 
The  first  evidence  is  a  slight  distortion  of 
the  leaves  following  or  accompanying  the 
growth  of  the  casual  fungus  along  the 
veins  of  the  leaves.  The  disease  is  known 
as  willow  scab  because  of  its  similarity 
to  the  scab  which  damages  apples. 

Conditions  this  year  were  just  about 
ideal  for  scab  development.  Apple,  pear 
and  poplar  trees  as  well  as  willows  have 
been  seriously  damaged  throughout  the 
State.  Willow  scab  is  at  its  worst  when 
frequent  rains  occur  in  late  Spring  and 
early  Summer,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall 
does  not  have  to  be  excessive  in  order  to 
furnish  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
fungus  and  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  excessive  rainfall  of  this  year  caused 
earlier  maturity  and  faster  growth  of 
the  fungus  than  ever  before. 

If  the  tiny  fungus  spores  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  film  of  moisture  and  the 
weather  is  relatively  warm,  the  disease 
will  grow  rapidly  and  spread  to  other 
willows.  The  reproductive  structures  of 
the  fungus  are  present  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  wind,  rain  and  other 
agents  serve  to  spread  it  among  other 
trees  within  the  areas  of  infestation.  The 
important  factor  is  the  frequency  of  the 
rainfall.  The  more  frequently  it  rains, 
the  faster  the  fungus  grows  and  the  more 
serious  is  the  attack  of  the  disease. 

Defoliation  and  the  death  of  willows 
may  be  the  result  where  trees  are  heavily 
infested  with  the  scab.  If  the  trees  are 
infested  for  several  successive  year’s,  there 
will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  vigor  of 
the  trees. 

According  to  Dr.  Malcolm  A.  McKen¬ 
zie.  tree  specialist  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  Shade  Tree  Laboratory, 
owners  of  willows  are  advised  to  use 
4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture  and  a  spraying 
program  of  five  applications.  In  the 
Spring  before  the  buds  begin  to  open  the 
first  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
should  be  made.  As  the  young  leaves 
break  through  the  buds  another  spraying 
should  be  done ;  other  applications  put  on 
when  the  leaves  are  about  half-grown 
and  again  when  the  leaves  reach  ma¬ 
turity.  If  the  season  is  wet,  the  fifth  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  about  two  weeks 
after  the  leaves  reach  maturity. 

It  is  important  that  the  complete  spray 
program  be  followed  if  the  trees  are  to 
be  kept  free  from  the  disease,  because  un¬ 
sprayed  trees  are  usually  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  sprayed  willows,  and  present 
sources  of  infection.  c.  E.  essiiacic. 
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Vermonters  See  Orchards 
and  Storages 

The  Vermont  apple-growers  combined 
this  year  a  three-day  tour  with  an  or¬ 
chard  meeting  the  week  of  August  24  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  the  Vermont  Extension 
Service.  It  was  a  week  of  travel,  study, 
recreation  and  inspiration.  Basket  lunch¬ 
es  and  social  hours  were  enjoyed. 

Governor  George  D.  Aiken  told  the  ap¬ 
ple-growers  that  every  citizen  in  Vermont 
may  have  “Grown  in  Vermont”  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples  this  year  and  he  urged  that 
a  serious  and  sustained  effort  be  made  to 
develop  and  expand  the  markets  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State  for  Vermont  apples. 

The  orchard  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  F.  A.  Motz,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  representative  for  fruit  ex¬ 
port  studies  at  London;  by  U.  A.  Plum¬ 
mer,  U.  S.  Shipping  Inspector  for  New 
England  and  located  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  by 
II.  A.  Dwinell,  Vermont  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets;  by  W.  H.  Darrow  of 
Pntney,  and  by  S.  A.  Allen  of  Fair  Ha¬ 
ven.  director  for  Vermont  on  the  Apple 
Institute;  by  Prof.  J.  A. 

Waring  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine ;  and  by  P. 

B.  Ilodgdon  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Randolph. 

The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  farm  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  Orchard 
Company  at  Westminster, 
where  160  acres  are  set 
to  apples  with  about  6,- 
000  trees.  Here  is  a  stor¬ 
age  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  50,000  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples,  with  packing  house 
attached  to  it. 

Dr.  Motz  spoke  on 
“The  Export  Trade  Out¬ 
look"  and  said  that  the 
conditions  are  fairly  good 
this  year  for  quality  fruit, 
and  a  superbly  good  pack, 
that  assures  arrival  in 


nearly  perfect  condition, 
more  important,  he  said, 
perfectness,  because  apple 
looks  than  on  absolute 
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miner  blemishes.  The  foreign  market  in¬ 
sists  on  full  color  of  fruit  and  firmness 
of  flesh  to  give  what  is  called  “good  bit¬ 
ing.”  The  barrel  and  the  box  are  the 
best  packages  for  export  trade, 
use  baskets,  crates  or  cartons, 
firm  pack  is  imperative  because 
speed  boats  give  much  vibration 
injure  loosely  packed  fruit. 

Dr.  Mortz  said  the  foregin  market  is 
highly  competitive.  A  great  diversity  of 
fruit  is  received  at  Liverpool.  Glasgow 
and  London.  Foreign  trade  can  select 
and  discriminate  sharply  and  does  not 
have  to  accept  whatever  is  offered.  For¬ 
eign  buyers  create 
their  own  demand 
and  define  grades, 
and  may  decline 
much  that  is  offered 
unless  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

In  1986  the  United 
States  had  the  low¬ 
est  export  trade  in 
15  years  but  nor¬ 
mally  from  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  apple  crop  goes 
across  and  affords  a 
safety  outlet  for 
years  of  heavy  crops 
here  in  the  States.  It 
may  be  very  import¬ 
ant  this  year. 

On  “S  hipping 
Point  Inspection,” 

Mr.  Plummer  said 
he  was  authorized 
and  prepared  to  in¬ 
spect  fruit  upon  re¬ 
quest  and  urged  the 
growers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  The  charge  is 
nominal.  To  illus¬ 
trate  great  care  in 
grading  and  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  rules,  Mr. 

Plummer  said,  if  a 
single  apple  maggot 
is  found  in  a  carload 
of  apples  for  export, 
the  whole  car  is  re¬ 
jected  as  unsafe. 

Shipping  point  in¬ 
spection  is  a  protection  against  fraud  at 
destination.  It  protects  the  shipper. 

“The  New  Apple  Grading  Law”  and 
provisions  for  its  enforcement  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  II.  A.  Dwinell,  Director  of 
Markets,  who  said  that  charts  have  been 
prepared  to  guide  one  in  packing  and 
grading  apples.  A  new  bulletin  defines 
the  new  law,  describes  the  rules  as  set 
up  and  adopted  by  the  growers  at  recent 
conferences.  Inspection  and  certification 
will  be  made  this  Fall.  Anyone  who  uses 
the  State  brand  must  conform  to  it  but 
need  not  discard  his  own  labels  or  desig¬ 
nations  unless  they  conflict  with  the  State 
regulations.  The  director  of  markets  is 
authorized  in  co-operation  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  department  to  make  shipping  point 
investigation  at  a  nominal  charge. 

'On  the  Apple  Institute,  William  Dar¬ 
row  said  the  officers  hope  to  raise  and 
spend  wisely  and  effectively  $35,000  in 
1937,  a  large  increase  over  last  year.  The 
Institute  solicits  a  pledge  of  one  cent 
on  every  bushel  of  the  commercial  crop 
from  all  growers.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  ap¬ 
ples.  which  has  declined  27  percent  in  15 
years  —  an  amazing  reduction  which 
should  be  changed  to  a  more  favorable 
figure.  Vermonters  made  excellent  pledges 
to  support  the  Institute  and  its  work, 
thus  manifesting  their  faith  in  this  en¬ 
deavor  to  help  their  markets. 


Leaf  of  MacDonald  rhubarb  from  Hay¬ 
den  Pearson  Farm,  West  Mansfield, 
Mass.  Started  from  seed  last  year.  Mr. 
Pearson  noiv  has  a  row  85  feet  long 
ivith  28  hills.  Rhubarb  enough  for  the 
whole  countryside! 


“Hardier  Fruit  Stocks”  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject  presented  by  Prof.  Waring 
of  the  University  of  Maine.  Prof.  Waring 
told  of  his  work  in  seeking  hardier  stocks 
for  New  England  apple  trees.  He  fav¬ 
ored  Virginia  Crab,  Hibernal,  double 
working,  and  in  some  cases  the  use  of 
own  roots. 

Mr.  Ilodgdon  told  of  his  experiment 
with  hardy  stocks  for  Vermont  at  the 
State  school. 

Following  the  orchard  meeting  the 
growers  toured  to  the  Green  Mountain 
Orchards  of  W.  H.  Darrow  of  Putney, 
where  they  saw  a  crop  of  20.000  bushels 
and  a  new  storehouse  that  cost  .$12,000 
with  capacity  for  the  entire  crop. 

At  the  Scott  Farms  at  Brattleboro 
where  F.  O.  Holbrook  and  J.  A.  Marshall 
take  care  of  4.000 
trees,  they  saw  a 
crop  of  30.000  bush¬ 
els  and  a  storehouse 
for  25.000  bushels. 

Over  the  mountain 
at  Bennington  the 
apple  men  saw  the 
Harwood  Orchards 
of  1.000  trees,  a  10,- 
000-bushel  crop,  a 
grader  machine  and 
the  effects  of  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers. 

At  Fair  Haven 
were  the  Allen  Or¬ 
chards  of  18.000  trees 
and  a  new  storage 
house  with  a  capa¬ 
city  of  65,000  bush¬ 
els.  Here  were  seen 
compressors,  blowers 
and  generators,  all 
newly  installed. 

The  last  stop  of 
the  tour  with  its 
many  interesting  fea¬ 
tures,  was  at  the 
Vermont  Company 
Apple  Orchards  at 
Grand  Isle  w  here 
there  are  160  acres 
in  apples,  making 
about  8,000  trees, 
largely  of  McIntosh, 
Greening  and  Spy, 
nearly  30.000  bush¬ 
els  as  the  crop.  Here 
was  seen  a  new  stor¬ 
age  plant  of  28.000- 
bushel  capacity.  The 
cold  rooms  are  pow¬ 
ered  by  two  automatic  machines,  one  15 
and  the  other  10  horse-power,  and  there 
are  12  diffusions  in  the  building. 

Dr.  John  M.  Thomas  of  Montpelier  is 
the  president  and  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings 
of  Burlington  the  seei’etary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Carl  Van  Deman  planned  the  tour. 
Many  went.  M.  b.  cummiscs. 


Notes  from  Maine 

Maine’s  big  potato  crop  is  going  to 
market  this  year  in  fancy  packages.  The 
Development  Commission,  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Extension 
Service,  is  helping  potato-growers  and 
shippers  to  get  the  crop  so  the  price  will 
be  better.  Several  shipments  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  outside  the  State  a  full 
week  earlier  than  last  year,  but  at  a 
price  at  least  a  dollar  a  barrel  lower  than 
last  year. 

Maine's  apple  crop  looks  good  as  to 
quality  in  those  orchards  where  spraying 
has  been  done.  There  is  some  scab  but 
not  enough  to  affect  the  crop  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  because  no  reputable  shipper  will 
allow  any  scabby  apples  to  be  packed. 
Apple-growers  will  unite  with  the  potato 
men  in  using  better  containers.  Maine 
last  year  shipped  about  49, 0(H)  cars  of 
potatoes  to  market.  This  State  produced 
14  percent  of  all  the  potatoes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  last  year. 
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Our  corn  crop  is  now  being  marketed ; 
that  is,  the  first  step  toward  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  putting  the  corn  into  cans.  Corn 
in  recent  weeks  has  come  along  rapidly 
and  made  up  for  wet  weather  in  the 
Spring.  Canning  string  beans  has  oc¬ 
cupied  some  shops  nearly  to  corn-canning 
time.  With  the  canned  sweet  corn  and 
the  silage  corn  and  corn  grown  for  dry 
feeding,  the  crop  in  Maine  is  quite  a 
sizeable  one.  By  this  method  there  is 
little  waste  from  the  corn  crop  in  this 
State. 

A  group  of  independent  dairymen  have 
petitioned  Milk  Administrator  Samuel 
W.  Tator  at  Boston  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  Maine  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  have  conferred  with  C.  M. 
V  lute,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
who  will  contact  Mr.  Tator. 

Several  Maine  farmers  have  used  mo¬ 
lasses  with  their  silage  this  season.  IL 
J.  Shaw  of  Samford  filled  a  100-ton  silo 
with  clover  and  at  the  Wyman  Farm  at 
Manchester  two  such  silos  were  filled, 
molasses  being  mixed  with  the  clover  in 
each  case.  Several  farmers  have  put 
oats  in  the  silo  thus  mixed.  Dairymen 
will  watch  with  interest  the  results  next 
Winter  as  to  the  feeding  value  of  this 
silage.  Farmers  have  commenced  to  fill 
silos  with  corn ;  most  use  the  husks  and 
cobs  from  the  canning  shops  and  the 
stalks  of  their  own  corn,  and  in  addition 
grow  many  acre’s  of  silage  corn.  They 
use  a  flint  corn  that  most  years  has  a 
lot  of  matured  ears  that  are  cut  into  the 
silo.  Most  dairymen  thus  provide  plenty 
of  succulent  feed  for  their  cows. 

“pine  tree  srate.” 


Left — Mella,  five-year-old  Jersey,  was  the  leader  in  the  Oxford,  Me.,  County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
for  last  year.  In  335  days  she  gave  8,531  pounds  milk,  testing  6.3  percent  and  537  pounds  butterfat.  Iler  owner 
is  James  Chadbourne,  North  liridgton,  Me.  Right — A  couple  of  months  ago,  Wyman  Hutchins,  Kennebunkport, 
Me.,  treated  us  to  a  picture  of  his  Hereford  steers.  Here  he  displays  his  four-month  twin  heifer  Guernsey  calves. 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

Sheep  men  complain  that  their  flocks 
have  not  shown  their  usual  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion  this  Summer  and  lambs  are  but  little 
more  than  half  their  usual  weight.  Prob¬ 
ably  so  much  wet  weather  has  caused  a 
greater  infestation  of  stomach  worms 
than  usual  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  much  of  this  lack  of  thrift 
is  caused  by  the  discomfort  of  carrying 
a  wet  fleece  day  after  day. 

Like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
we  have  had  some  extremely  hot  weather 
in  August.  Locally  we  have  had  show¬ 
ers  enough  to  keep  crops  from  suffering 
from  drought,  but  in  sections  of  this 
State  rain  is  needed.  The  combination 
of  heat  and  moisture  has  hurried  crops 
along  rapidly.  Our  early  sweet  corn 
filled  and  hardened  quicker  than  we  ever 
saw  corn  fill  before.  In  some  sections 
(here  is  much  complaint  of  garden  crops 
being  of  poor  quality  because  of  the  dry 
weather. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  the  poultry 
drink  in  hot  days  is  enormous.  It 
seems  unreasonable  that  creatures  no 
larger  than  hens  and  chickens  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  so  much  water.  We  have  got  the 
pullets  of  the  late  broods  into  large  yards 
built  where  we  had  cut  a  crop  of  hay. 
The  chickens  like  the  tender  leaves  of 
the  rowen  and  they  get  enough  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  grass  so  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  falling  off  in  the  consumption 
of  mash  and  grain,  at  the  same  time  they 
make  faster  growth.  We  give  them' 
range  shelter  for  shade  and  protection 
from  the  rain  and  it  does  one  good  to 
watch  the  quickness  of  their  development. 
The  early  pullets  have  begun  to  lay  at 
not  quite  as  early  an  age  as  the  last' two 
years  but  the  eggs  are  larger  so  very 
likely  they  may  make  us  as  much  profit 
as  if  they  had  laid  earlier. 

On  August  18  the  Annual  Field  Day  of 
the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  was 
held  at  Ilighmoor  Farm,  Monmouth,  the 
State's  orchard  experimental  farm.  There 
v  as  a  good  attendance  and  interesting 
speakers. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  leaf  miner  on  the  white  birches, 
the  tiny  larvae  ate  out  the  tissue  of  the 
leaves  and  for  several  years  these  trees 
were  almost  stripped  of  their  leaves  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September.  This  year 
there  is  very  little  of  their  work,  whether 
the  decrease  is  caused  by  parasites 
or  the  weather  I  do  not 
know. 

August  19-21  the  State 
Camp  of  the  4-II  Clubs 
was  held  on  the  Campus 
of  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono.  The 
delegates  were  four  boys 
and  four  girls  from  each 
of  the  15  county  organi¬ 
zations  together  with  the 
winners  of  the  Poultry 
Grading  and  G  a  r  d  e  n 
Grading  contests  for  boys 
and  the  Style  Dress  Re¬ 
vue  and  Bread  Baking 
contests  for  girls  in  each 
county.  Days  at  State 
camp  are  red-letter  days 
in  the  lives  of  the  boys 
and  girls  whose  work  on 
their  projects  entitles 
them  to  the  trip. 

Maine.  H.  L.  smith. 
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Notes  on  the  R.  N.  -  Y.  Alaska  Trip 


The  Eighth  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
lias  passed  into  the  realm  of  memory — 
very  happy  memories  and,  as  usual,  this 
trip  was  jironoimced  the  best  ever  and 
the  finest  group  of  people.  But  we  say 
this  every  year  of  every  trip  and  every 
group.  There  are  no  finer  people  than 
our  people  and  we  aim  each  year  to  make 
the  trip  even  more  interesting.  But  this 
one  was  without  exception  one  of  the 
most  unique  trips  that  could  be  planned. 
Alaska,  the  land  of  wonder  and  of  the 
midnight  sun !  This  was  our  objective 
but  we  visited  many  other  interesting 
places.  I  am  now  reading  “Uncle  Sam’s 
Attic,”  by  Mary  Lee  Davis,  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  pleasure  because  it  is 
a  story  of  Alaska. 

Here  are  a  few  letters  that  speak  for 
themselves  and  I  hope  to  have  more : 

I  am  still  dreaming  of  the  wonderful 
Alaskan  trip  and  though  the  heat  has  been 
so  oppressive  I  haven't  minded  it  much 
for  my  thoughts  are  always  turning  to 
Alaska.  There  were  so  many  outstand¬ 
ing  features  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any 
particular  one,  but  the  awe-inspiring 
sight  of  Taltu  Glacier,  as  our  boat  nosed 
up  to  it,  will  always  remain  with  me. 

The  trip  lived  up  to  all  the  traditions 
of  former  Rural  New-Yorker  Tours, 
magnificent  scenery,  service  of  a  very 
high  order  and  congenial  companions.  It 

Is  certainly  the 
finest  trip  I  have  had 
and  to  you  I  give  my 
heartiest  thanks  for 
the  many  kindnesses 
shown  me  which 
made  the  trip  so  de¬ 
lightful.  H.  A.  C. 

Connecticut. 


It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  send  us  a 
picture  of  the  Indian 
Chief,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  glorious  trip 
we  had  with  you, 
and  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Tenakee  Inlet ,  Alaska 


their  best,  sweet  peas  on  their  way  up 
an  eight-foot  wire  and  possibly  larger 
than  Burpee's  displays  at  New  York 
Flower  Show.  Rather  narrow  beds  25 
feet  long  were  so  crowded  with  snap¬ 
dragons  at  the  rear  and  schizanthus, 
swan  river  daisy  of  poetical  name,  neme- 
sia,  salpiglossis  that  fairly  danced  with 
joy  at  the  opportunity  to  do  their  best 
and  excell  catalog  pictures.  Beds  of 
pansies  four  or  five  inches  across  main¬ 
taining  the  charm  of  our  beloved  humbler 
friends.  At  the  back  of  the  house  were 
two  small  glass  houses  sheltering  mainly 
begarias,  I  think  all  of  the  tuberous  va¬ 
riety,  and  never  have  I  dreamed  there 
were  such  possibilities  of  gorgeous  form, 
size  and  color.  How  could  so  few  leaves 
support  such  an  abundance  of  juicy  buds 
and  open  flowers  of  shades  of  reds,  pinks 
and  yellows,  some  almost  the  dimensions 
of  one's  hand,  others  suggesting  an  orchid. 
I  looked  for  heating  arrangements  and 
there  were  none,  the  doors  were  open  to 
an  atmosphere  cool  enough  for  us  hu¬ 
mans  to  be  wearing  heavy  coats,  and  yet 
the  black  soil  and  long  hours  of  daylight, 
and  something  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Blanchard,  produced  these  wonderful 
flowers.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
silver  cups  were  shown  as  prizies  won  at 
flower  shows  down  in  the  States.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  pick  out  any  one 
spot  and  say  it  was  the  best.  Each  had 
Its  own  beauty  and 
spoke  for  itself. 
Glacier  Park  we 
have  learned  to  love 
and  many  ask  why 
we  cannot  stay  there 
for  a  week  some 
time.  There  are  so 
many  wonderful 
lakes,  glaciers  and 
towering  mountains 
that  the  scenery  is 
really  unsurpassed. 
We  liked  Seattle  and 


It  is 

such  an  excellent  picture  I  wish  to 
have  it  framed  and  hang  it  beside  my 
••Taku  and  Angel  Glaciers’  ”  photos,  my 
souvenier  of  our  happy  outing  together. 
More  and  more,  as  the  days  pass  by,  do 
I  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  a  trip  that  is 
only  a  memory,  but  a  memory  that  can 
never  be  erased.  When  beginning  this 
trip  several  of  our  party  remarked  “that 
they  had  been  with  you  on  this  same 
trip  two  years  ago,”  and  I  thought  “how 
foolish  to  repeat  a  trip,  when  there  are 
so  many  to  be  enjoyed,”  but  today  I  an¬ 
ticipate  a  repetition  of  our  past  trip,  for 
I  wish  my  husband  to  accompany  me  and 
enjoy  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  gorgeous 
changing  scenery,  the  relaxation  and  hap¬ 
piness  that  was  ours  each  day,  hour  and 
moment. 

I  also  appreciate  your  arrangements 
for  this  trip  to  Alaska  and  Jasper  Park. 
It  was  all  done  so  cordially,  and  the  ease 
with  which  luggage  was  handled  is  fully 
appreciated,  as  I  had  heretofore  traveled 
"on  my  own,”  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  me 
to  be  saved  any  effort.  I  shall  ever  ap¬ 
preciate  all  the  kindness  shown  and 
voice  loudly,  “A  trip  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  comfort,  happiness,  un¬ 
speakable  marvels  of  scenery  and  ease 
of  travel.”  I  hope  we  may  travel  again, 
together,  some  future  day.  mrs.  f.  j. 

New  York. 


We  had  been  above  tree  line  at  Lake 
Bennett  and  quite  near  to  the  great 
mountain  tops  above  the  White  Pass,  and 
returned  literally  from  the  clouds  to 
Skagway,  now  a  short  “main  street”  with 
the  usual  curio  and  postcard  shops  and 
a  few  small  houses  on  the  flat  swampy 
lands  of  the  shore,  all  that  is  left  of  the 
town  that  used  to  number  thousands. 

We  wanted  to  see  the  Blanchard  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  in  spite  of  a  steady  rain,  a 
good  many  went  to  a  pleasant  cottage 
with  a  small  yard  at  one  side,  possibly  50 
feet  square.  The  delicious  sweetness  of 
mixed  perfumes  as  from  a  greenhouse 
greeted  us  as  we  entered  the  gate  and 
then  we  found  a  display  of  flower-show 
quality  and  variety  dahlias  of  the  size  of 
a  dinner  plate  but  not  coarse,  pure  in 
color,  canary  bird  vine,  nasturtiums  at 


our  trip  around  the  city  and  a  day  and  a 
night  there  was  not  too  long,  but  the  thrill 
came  when  we  boarded  the  boat  for  the 
trip  to  Alaska.  The  Inside  Passage  takes 
us  in  and  out  between  islands  and  wooded 
shores — so  close  at  times  that  it  was 
but  three-eighths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
wide — and  then  broadening  out  into 
sounds  and  bays — the  shores  steep  and 
rugged  and  the  mountains  high  above  us 
with  glaciers  here  and  there  and  water¬ 
falls  thousands  of  feet  high. 

Our  first  stop  in  Alaska  was  on  Au¬ 
gust  1  at  Metlakatla  at  4  A.  M.  One 
beauty  of  the  trip  was  the  “surprise” 
stops  we  made  at  the .  various  towns, 
mostly  canneries,  and  did  they  smell  of 
fish !  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  even 
outline  our  trip  but  each  port  had  a 
special  interest  and  we  all  drank  in  every 
bit  of  the  scenery.  In  spite  of  rain  and 
cold  we  took  in  all  our  sightseeing  and 
marvelled  at  the  luxuriant  growth  despite 
a  lack  of  sun. 

The  trip  to  Taku  Glacier  —  who  can 
adequately  describe  that  sculptured  mass 
of  icebergs — one  and  a  half  miles  wide 
and  200  feet  high,  with  colors  ranging 
from  palest  blue  to  deepest  azures.  At 
the  blast  of  the  whistle  pieces  of  the  ice¬ 
berg  dropped  back  into  the  ocean  and 
were  the  color  of  blueing.  Mendenhall 
Glacier  is  two  miles  wide  and  a  marvel¬ 
ous  work  of  nature. 

At  Ketchikan  we  were  told  they  had 
had  no  sunshine  since  July  4  and  here  it 
was  August  6.  Sitka  was  a  fine  town 
and  the  harbor  beautiful.  Jasper  Park 
was  a  wonderfully  lovely  spot — a  glacier 
in  view  in  the  distance — a  lake  in  the 
foreground  and  flowers  too  beautiful  to 
describe — a  lovely  place  for  our  last  long 
stop.  How  we  wished  to  stay  longer. 
But  home  beckoned  and  we  close  the 
pages  on  the  eighth  trip  with  a  feeling  of 
great  content,  and  specially  pleased  to 
have  made  friends  with  many  fine  people. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


NEW  LOW  BASE 
PRICE  CHASSIS 

For  Farms... With  or  Without  Electric!* 

Today’s  battery  radio  sensation. ..Motorized 
Touch-Button  Tuning.  Only  Midwest  offers 
it!  You'll  be  astounded  at  the  lightning-like 
motorized  action — just  touch  a  button  (on  top 
of  radio). ..and  its  corresponding  station  zips  m. 

The  famous  Midwest  factorv-to-you  plan 
(proven  by  18  years  of  success)  is  just  as 
exciting!  It  enables  you  to  buy  at  wholesale 
prices  —  to  save  up  to  50%  .  .  .  to 

make  your  radio  dollar  go  twice  as  far 
.  .  .  to  enjoy  50  days  FREE  trial  in  your 

own  home  ...  to  pay  as  little  as  50  cents  a  week.  0 

9  Stations  in  3  Seconds  . |f£££ 

Zip  .  .  Zip  .  .  .  Zip  .  .  .  you  can  bring  in  9  perfectly  fRJAL 
tuned  stations  in  5  seconds.  All  this  happens  in  J-3 
second  with  Midwest  Exclusive  MOTORIZED  Tuning:  ^ 

(See  above  illustrations).  (1-2)  You  touch  button;  (5)  Electric 
Motor  speeds  dial  towards  corresponding  station;  (4)  Colorful 
Bull’s  Eye  darts  across  dial  and  locates  itself  behind  station  and 
“winks”.  (5)  Dial  stops  itself  at  station’s  exact  center  of  resonance. 

2  Speakers  . . .  Brilliant  Reception 

The  six  bands  and  2  speakers  of  this  magnificent  12-tube  Battery 
set  give  you  brilliant  world-wide  reception. ..over  a  range  oi  12,000 
miles  and  more.  You’ll  be  thrilled  with  its  marvelous  6-contment 
overseas  reception.  Secures  American,  Canadian,  Police,  Amateur 
Airplane,  Ship  broadcasts  .  .  .  and  finest  Foreign  programs. 
Weak  distant  foreign  stations  come  in  like  locals. 

Enjoy  World’s  Most  Advanced  Radio  For  30 
Days  in  Your  Home.  Don’t  Risk  A  Penny! 

We  will  send  any  Midwest  radio  you  desire  to  your  home.  You  use 
it  30  days,  and  compare  it  with  other  radios  you  have  owned  or  | 
heard.  You  are  triply  protected  with  Foreign  Reception 
Guarantee,  One-Year  Warranty  and  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
(Requires  only  one  6-volt  battery.  Gasoline  motor  or  Wind  Charger 
are  optional  equipment.  Easily  converted  to  AC  operation.) 
SPECIAL  FACTORY-TO-yOU  OFFER!  .  .  .  8-tube  Midwest 
Dial-A-Matic  Battery  radio  ...  5  bands,  complete  with 
tubes  and  speaker,  $29 -9o.  (6-volt  storage  battery,  extra.) 
FOR  WIRED  HOMES...  Midwest  offers  a  complete 
line  of  AC  and  AC-DC  models.  Priced  as  low  as  $24.50. 

' Service  Men:' 

Join  nation-wide 
Midwest  service 
organization. 
Write  for  free 

Dept.  BB-155  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  l  details.  . 


WORLD-WIDE  RADIOS 


TERMS 

AS  ion  AS  SO ( A  WEEK 

S€ND  FOR  FREE 
1938  CATALOG- 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  I  f  POSTCARD— OR  WRITE  TODAY! 


MIDWEST  RADIO 
CORPORATION 

Dept'  BB-155  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Send  me  your  new  Free  catalog 
and  complete  details  of  your 
liberal  50-day  Free  trial  offer. 

(Special  offer  and  prices  prevail  only 


Name- — 

Address  - 

Town . State- 

User-Agents  Make  Easy  Extra  Money.  Check  Here 


^  when  dealmedirectwith^factor^by  mail.^  „  _  _  Check  ^jere  193^  AC  and  AC -DC  ^Catalog 


Your  face  may  not  be  your  fortune  —  but  don't 
let  it  be  your  misfortune.  If  you  dread  your 
morning  scrape — if  you  suffer  from  hot,  scratchy 
shaves  —  it's  time  you  turned  to  a  Week,  Jr. 
Join  the  thousands  of  happy  shavers  who  are 
"swinging”  daily  with  this  new  departure  in 
razors,  using  the  Week  Sextoblade  Barber's  Edge 
Blades.  Made  of  the  finest  steel,  dependably 
sharp,  sold  only  by  reputable  dealers — never  on 
street  corners.  Each  Week,  Jr.  Razor  is  fitted 
with  a  reversible  safety  guard,  and  is  packed  in 
a  handy  transparent  container.  At  your  dealer, 
or  write  to 

EDWARD  WECK  &  CO.,  INC. 

138-u  Fulton  Street  •  New  York 


Deserves 
More  Than 
A  Scraping 
Acquaintance 


The  Dock  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  Flowers  and  moss  prow  on  roofs  of  buildings , 
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ADOPTED  BY  LEADING 
BROILER  PLANTS... 

Also  Large  Numbers 
of  Small  Raisers 

Many  have  started  small, 
developed  big  businesses  with 
HAWKINS  MILLION 
DOLLAR  HEN  Lowest- 
cost  method — fuel  cost  low 
as  %  other  electrical  brooders 
—  or  J^jof  oil  or  coal  brood¬ 
ers.  Pays  for  itself  in  savings. 
Built  for  the  inexperienced 
man— just  plug  in,  put  feed 
and  water  in  proper  places, 
clean  dropping  pans.  That’s 
all.  Ready  markets  available 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
free. 


TABLE  FOWL 

PRODUCED  BV 
HAWKINS  PATENTED 

lONTACT  HEAT 

$289.58  clear  profit  for  T.  D. 
Chaffee,  N.  Y.,  on  $67.94  invest¬ 
ment  in  6  months. 

Supply  the  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  premium  quality  chick¬ 
en  or  turkey.  Served  by  world- 
famous  hotels,  chicken -dinner 
restaurants,  taverns,  etc.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  HAWKINS  MIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  HEN— patented 
CONTACT  HEAT  sectional 
brooder.  Produces  a  broiler  the 
like  of  which  you  have  never 
seen,  raised  as  no  other  equip¬ 
ment  raises  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Make  money  in  10  weeks. 

TIME  PAYMENTS 

START  SMALL  — CROW  BIC 

The  HAWKINIZED  BROILER 
business  is  young  and  on  the 
boom  nationally.  Grow  with  it. 
Investigate  the  profits.  Time  pay¬ 
ments.  Easy  to  buy  Easy  to  pay. 
Noobligation.  Full  details  FREE. 


HAWKINS  MILLION  DOLLAR  HEN 

2327-J  Hawkins  Building  Ml.  Vernon,  Illinois 


Broiler  (hix 


(PUREBRED 

jo r  SEX- 
LINK 

Fall  Delivery-Low  Prices 

Largest  Eastern  broiler  raisers  report  highest  prices 
received  for  broilers  from  Gholson  LARGE-TYPE  strain 
broilers  —  write  for  details.  CROSS-BREEDS:  New 
Hampshire  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross:  N.  H.  Red-Colum- 
bian  Wyandottes;  Legrox;  Minorca-Leghorns;  and 
PUREBRED  Barred  Rocks — our  own  7  to  14 -day  earlier 
maturity,  heavyweight  strain,  and  Gholson  Outcross 
Purebred  White  Leghorns.  SEX-SEPARATED  COCK¬ 
ERELS  or  PULLETS.  SUPPLY  LIMITED.  WRITE 
FOB  SPECIAL  FALL  SALE  PRICES  TODAY. 
GHOLSON’S  HATCHERY, 

DEPT  2I3I-J  McLEANSBORO,  ILLINOIS 


Giants,  Buff  Minorcas,  Caponized  Sexed  Cockerels,  4 
and  6  weeks  old  pullets,  day  old  or  started  chicks — - 
14  popular  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

RUSK  FARM,  Box  6242-j,  WINDSOR,  MISSOURI 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  largo  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

DUCKLINGS  —  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  €63. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BUCKEYE  EQUIPPED  hatchery,  GO, 000  ca¬ 
pacity:  poultry  jilant  1,200;  modern  home; 
reason  for  selling,  death  of  owner.  LALLY'S 
HATCHERY,  Box  124,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  3,000 
birds,  30,000-egg  incubators,  modern  home, 
farm  completely  equipped;  no  mortgage,  cash 
onlv:  send  for  description  and  price.  HILL- 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE  —  209-acre  grain-dairy  farm,  apple 
orchard;  with  or  without  equipment.  W.  S. 
MILLER,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  in  Poconos,  near  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  year  around  or  Summer  home,  conveni¬ 
ences,  fireplaces,  9  rooms,  6  acres,  stream,  out¬ 
buildings,  secluded  but  on  main  highway.  ELSIE 
PRICE,  Cresco,  Pa. 

125-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Sussex  County;  12- 
room  farmhouse,  main  barn  36x140  with  addi¬ 
tion  24x40,  iee-liouse,  large  chicken  coop,  wagon- 
liouse,  machine-house,  electricity;  house  and 
barns  have  slate  roofs;  Grade  A  milk  market; 
farm  in  best  state  of  cultivation;  $8,500. 
OWNER,  Box  98,  Brancliville,  N.  J. 

ATTRACTIVE  24-ACRE  farm,  fi-room  house 
with  electricity,  barn,  wagon-house,  garage, 
apple  orchard;  land  very  productive;  located  on 
a  good  gravel  road;  price  $2,000.  OWNER,  27 
Foster  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 

18  ACRES  OF  woodland,  lots  of  firewood,  near 
Elmer,  N.  J.;  loam  soil,  good  road,  clear 
title,  good  water;  $17  acre;  ideal  for  poultry¬ 
raising.  ELTON  J.  .NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

BERGEN  COUNTY  roadstand,  tavern,  gasoline 
station;  G-room  house,  large  corner  plot;  es¬ 
tablished  15  years:  terms  cash,  $5,000;  owner. 
OLSON,  R.  D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Comfortable  home  on  main  highway 
near  Salisbury,  Md. ;  several  acres  suitable 
for  poultrv,  fruit,  vegetables;  terms  easy. 
(MRS.)  REBECCA  R.  SPARKLIN,  Denton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  144  acres,  90 
miles  from  New  York,  all  improvements,  2 
houses  and  barns,  silo,  stream.  PETER  CLEM¬ 
ENTS,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE' — Large  brick  inn  on  Francis  Scott 
Key  Highway  in  Southern  Pennsylvania;  re¬ 
modeled  throughout;  basement  bar;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity;  chicken  dinners;  large  parking  lot; 
prices  $10,000;  can  be  bought  on  rental  plan 
$100  per  month.  W.  J.  HOOPER,  Owings  Mills, 
Md.,  owner. 

CORNER  BRICK  garage  50x110,  rooms  above, 
suitable  for  any  business.  OWNER,  435  Park 
Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J.  Palisade  6-1383. 

AGED  COUPLE  must  sell  good  dairy-poultry 
farm,  20  miles  east  Troy,  N.  Y.;  126  acres, 
fertile  soil,  good  buildings,  fences,  electricity; 
large  woodlot,  20-year-old  orchard,  never-failing 
springs;  farm  seldom  found  on  market;  price 
$6,500;  with  stock,  tools,  crops  $8,000;  half 
cash,  balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4250, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms,  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  price  low.  PETER  LASC0,  Forest 
City,  Pa. 
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News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Grade  A  16e,  Grade  B  13c;  container  milk  at 
stores  10  to  12c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  35  to  35%c;  extra, 
92  score,  34 %c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33%  to 
34% c ;  unsalted,  best,  36%c;  firsts,  35c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy ,  white,  40  to  41c;  standard.  31c;  brown, 
fancy,  35  to  40c;  Pacific  Coast,  fancy,  41c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19  to  26c;  chickens,  20  to  31e;  ducks, 
12  to  17c;  geese,  13c;  rabbits,  lb.,  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  23e;  chickens,  14  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  2xc;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  squabs,  lb.. 
30  to  42c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $12.75  to  $14.25;  bulls,  $7;  cows,  $4.50 
to  $7.50:  calves,  $10.50  to  $13.50;  hogs,  $12.30; 
lambs,  $10  to  $11.75;  ewes.  $2.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 
Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.  13  to  20c;  Conn., 
qt.  13  to  20c;  L.  I.,  qt.  12c.  Cabbage,  white, 
bbl.  $1,  50-lb.  bag  70c.  Carrots,  bu.,  GO  to  70c. 
Cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  poor  to  good, 
crate  $1  to  $1  63.  Celery  knobs,  doz.  $1.  Corn 
CatskiH,  yellow,  crate  $1;  Pa.,  yellow,  bskt. 
$1.13  to  $1.15.  Cucumbers,  Jersev,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2.  Eggplants,  bu.,  35  to  75c.  Horseradish, 
lb.,  20  to  30c.  Kohlrabi,  bcb.,  2%c.  Lettuce 
Fulton  Co.,  2-doz.  crate  25  to  50c.  "Lima  beans! 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Okra,  %  bskt.  85  to  90c. 
Onions,  Mass.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag  75  to  90c 
Wn.  N.  Y„  yellow.  No.  1,  50-lb.  bag  90c  to  $l! 
red,  bag,  85  to  90c;  Orange  Co.,  yellow,  50-lb 
bag  30c  to  $1;  large  red,  50-lb.  bag  $1  to  $1.10; 
red,  small,  50-lb.  bag  75  to  90c;  white  boiler, 
25-lb.  bag  50  to  75c.  Parsley,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50’ 
Parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Peppers,  bu.,  25  to  75c.  White  potatoes, 
L.  I.,  bag.  35c  to  $1.05;  Jersey,  bag,  80  to  85c; 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Pumpkins, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 
Spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Squasli,  bbl.,  $1.25 
Tomatoes,  Up-river,  lug  35c  to  $1.25,  bskt.  30  to 
90c,  carrier  75c  to  $2.  Turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Watercress,  So.,  100  bchs.  $2  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.:  River:  Alexander  50c  to  $1,  Grav- 
enstein  40  to  75c,  McIntosh  35c  to  $1.75,  Wolf 
River  40e  to  $1,  Wealthy  35c  to  $1.13,  Fall 
Pippin  60c  to  $1.25,  Twenty-Ounce  50c  to  $1 
N.  W.  Greening  40e  to  $1  R.  I.  Greening  GOc 
to  $1;  Wn.  N.  Y. :  Alexander  65  to  75e,  Grav- 
enstein  65  to  75c,  Twenty-Ounce  85  to  90c,  Wolf 
River  75c,  Wealthy  60c  to  $1;  New  Jersey: 
Cortland  75c,  R.  I.  Greening  $1,  Jonathan  50c 
to  $1,  Opalescent  80c,  Wolf  River  50c  to  $1, 
Wealthy  35c  to  $1;  N.  W.  Greening  35c  to  $1, 
McIntosh  35c  to  $1.38;  Pa.:  McIntosh  50c  to  $1, 
Delicious  65c  to  $1.13;  Mass.:  Wealthy  90c  to 
$1.  McIntosh  75c.  Crabapples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Cranberries,  Mass.,  %  box  $3.  Grapes,  blue, 
12-qt.  bskt.  25c.  Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt.  12 
to  25c;  Pa.,  qt.  13  to  15c;  Maine,  qt.,  5  to  16c 
Pears,  Seckel,  bskt.,  $1.38  to  $2.25;  Clapp,  bu 
$1.50  to  $1.88;  Bose,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Sheldon, 
bu.,  $1.25. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19.  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $16; 
clover  mixed  $22  to  $26. 

GRAIN 

*„ALh<;at’  No-  2  red  *1-15% ;  No.  2  hard  Winter 
$1.20%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.21%;  oats,  No 
2  white,  42% c;  rye,  91c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  45  to  49c;  dressed  chickens, 
-9  to  33c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  string  beans, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lt>.,  2  to  3c;  onions,  lb. 
5c;  lettuce,  head.  5  to  10c;  apples,  lb.,  5  to 
10e;  peaches,  8  to  10c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25 
to  45c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  36  to  39c;  eggs,  34  to  39c;  live  fowls, 
25  to  27c;  chickens,  26  to  28c;  ducks,  16  to  19c; 
dressed  fowls,  26  to  27c;  chickens,  27  to  30c- 
ducks,  16  to  18c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  sweet  corn,  100,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  huckle¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50:  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to 
75c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
GO  to  90c;  sweet  potatoes,  %  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  40c. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  33  to  35c;  eggs,  30  to  34c;  hens,  17  to 
24c;  ducks,  14  to  18c;  geese,  10  .to  12c;  turkeys, 
15  to  20c;  Spring  chickens,  23  to  27c;  apples, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  80  to  90c;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.10  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40c- 
hay,  $13.50  to  $15. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle. — 'Cows,  good  to  choice  dry  fed,  $13  to 
$14.  Bulls,  good  to  choice,  $12  to  $13;  good 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium 
to  good,  1,300  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.75;  tidy, 
1.050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $10  to  $11;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.75;  common,  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $6  to  $7.25;  common  to  good  fat  bulls, 
$4.50  to  $7.50;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4.25 
to  $7;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $9.50; 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy  hogs,  $11  to  $12;  heavv 
mixed  $12.10  to  $12.50;  prime  medium  weights. 
$12.50  to  $12.65;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $12.20  to 
$12.50;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common  to 
good  roughs,  $10.50  to  $11;  stags,  $5  to  $8. 

Sheep. — -Prime  wethers.  $5  to  $5.25;  good 
mixed,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  culls  and  common,  $2 
to  $3;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5.50  to  $11.50. 

Veal  calves,  $12.50  to  $13.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $5  to  $10. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $13  to  $13.75; 
good,  $11  to  $13;  medium,  $10  to  $11;  common, 
$8  to  $10;  choice,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $13.75  to 
$14.50;  good,  $12.75  to  $13.75;  medium,  $11.50 
to  $12.50;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $14.50  to 
$15;  good,  $13.50  to  $14.50:  heifers,  choice, 
$11.25  to  $12;  good,  $10  to  $11;  medium,  $7  to 
$9;  common.  $4.75  to  $6;  cows,  choice,  $8.25  to 
$9;  good,  $7.50  to  $8;  common  and  medium, 
$5.50  to  $7.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $5.25  to 
$5.50;  bulls,  good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $11.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $8.75- 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $13.50  to  $14;  medium 
$11  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  $7  to  $10;  feeder 
and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800 
lbs.,  $9.50  to  $12;  common  and  medium,  $7.50 
to  $8.75;  good  and  choice,  890  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6 
to  $7;  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6;  hogs 
good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs..  $12.50  to  $13- 
180  to  300  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $13;  200  to  220  lbs., 
$12.50  to  $13;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
250  to  290  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.50;  290  to  350  lbs., 
$10.50  to  $11;  medium  and  good.  350  to  500  lbs., 
$10  to  $10.50;  sheep,  choice  lambs.  90  lbs.  down. 
$10.50  to  $11.50:  choice  locals,  $7.50  to  $8.50: 
medium,  $5  lo  $7:  common,  $2  to  $4;  good  and 
choice,  rough,  $9.50  to  $10. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

60  ACRES  GENSING,  fruit,  timber,  buildings, 
highway  market.  J.  F.  MacGREGOR,  Saeger- 
town,  l*a. 

WANTED — Business,  gas  station  or  two-family 
house  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  4257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  by  owner,  three  Eastern  S'hore  of 
Maryland  farms,  15  to  175  acres,  suitable  for 
dairy.  ADA’ERTISER  4260,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  with  house,  New  York 
State,  not  over  85  miles  New  York  Citv;  (no 
agents).  II.  VAN,  83-01  63rd  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — General  store  and  gas  station,  four 
pumps  operating  now;  write  or  call  week¬ 
ends.  GERMANTOWN  STORE,  186  Osborne  St., 
Danbury,  Conn. 

100-ACRE  SCHOHARIE  County  farm,  Alfalfa 
land,  20  head  stock,  good  team,  tools,  tractor, 
all  crops,  buildings  fair,  electricity,  good  water, 
fine  location;  priced  for  quick  sale,  liberal 
terms.  ADA’ERTISER  4266,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

100- ACRE  A'lT.LAGE  dairy  farm,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty, N.  Y. ;  Canandaigua  Lake  4  miles;  11  pub¬ 
lic  services  including  electricity;  75  acres  till¬ 
age,  balance  pasture  and  woods;  8-room  house, 
iiot-air  furnace,  70-ft.  barn,  concrete  stable  for 
16  cows;  other  buildings,  recently  repaired  and 
painted;  $4,000;  excellent  terms  arranged;  free 
illustrated  description.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT — Milk  station,  close  to  metropolitan 
area.  Write  ADVERTISER  4234,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Any  size  farm  on  Federal  highway; 

Maryland  or  A’irginia.  ADA’ERTISER  4268, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIDA,  SELF-SUPPORTING  3-acre  home. 

raising  pineapples,  chickens,  bulbs.  FRIEDA 
MUELLER,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida. 

WANT  RENT  small  house  and  land  on  high¬ 
way  within  50  miles  New  York,  option  to 
buy.  ADA'EItTISER  4271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AA  ANT  RENT  small  gas  station  on  main  high¬ 
way  within  50  miles  New  A'ork,  option  to  buy. 
ADVERTISER  4272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEBORO — 8-acre  poultry  farm,  overlooks 
lake;  7-rooin  house,  barn,  poultry  plant  for 
1,000  liens;  bargain;  $2,400,  part  cash.  BOX 
5,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

SALE — 100  acres  cheap;  good  buildings,  stock, 
tools,  crops,  plenty  wood,  water;  mail  de¬ 
livered;  milk  gathered;  good  roads;  lost  wife 
reason;  particulars  write  A.  A.  HARRINGTON, 
Plainfield,  A’t.,  owner. 

SACRIFICE  —  Farm,  outbuildings,  bungalow, 
etc.,  also  rent;  I’ittstown,  N.  J.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  It.  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  FARM — 100  acres,  situated  on  State 
highway,  excellent  fertile  soil  and  pasture 
land,  modern  house,  for  lease  or  on  share  basis 
to  experienced  farmer  only.  ADA’ERTISER 

4275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOlt  SALE  —  150  acres,  stocked  and  tooled, 
State  road;  small  down  payment;  will  ex¬ 
change  for  village  property  in  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  LADY  desires  to  sell  farm,  reasonable; 

send  stamp.  ADA’ERTISER  4269,  oare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  large  farm  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  equipment,  with  option  to  buy. 
CHAS.  AVERSTLER,  Gilbertsville,  Pa. 

110  ACRES.  ROUTE  20,  Central  New  York,  % 
mile  frontage;  good  land,  2  large  barns,  no 
house;  good  business  location;  price  $3,500; 
also  gas  station  site  $500.  ADA’ERTISER  4287, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’IDOAV  MUST  sell  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
modern  buildings;  State  road,  wonderful  view; 
reasonable  price.  MRS.  MORSE,  Pease  Ave., 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANT  TO  RENT,  with  option,  place  on  good 
traffic  road,  with  woodland,  pasture;  Lower 
New  York  State  or  Long  Island;  give  particu¬ 
lars.  ADA’ERTISER,  4280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SEA  ENTY  FERTILE  acres,  good  house,  im¬ 
proved  roads,  no  floods;  three  hundred  down 
CHARLES  S.  FARR,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

DESIRABLE  MAINE  coast  property,  furnished; 

orchard,  berries.  MRS.  DUFFY,  Penobscot, 
Maine. 

RENT,  $25  MONTH,  90  acres,  20-cow  barn, 
springs,  good  land,  house.  ADVERTISER  4292, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Established  dairy  farm,  modern 
barn,  concrete  floors,  drinking  cups;  milk 
called  for;  fine  tested  cows  for  sale.  T.  J. 

MOSS,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  11%  acres  farm 
land,  24  acres  meadow  land;  electricity;  000 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  goat;  7-room  house,  fully 
furnished  and  auto  garage;  sell  through  own¬ 
er’s  death.  MRS.  AVILLIAM  MUNN,  Delmont, 
N.  J.,  near  Millville. 

DAIRY  FARM  for  rent,  200  acres,  fine  stream, 
barn  for  38  head;  17  miles  Middletown.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  small  chicken  farm,  5  to 
10  acres;  prefer  Long  Island,  AVestchester  or 
Orange  County.  G.  SCHROEDER,  740  10tli  Ave., 
New  York. 

COUNTRY  STORE  wanted  on  time-payments 
secured  by  realty  equity  $5,000;  no  cash 
down.  ADA'ERTISER  4303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IDEAL  12-ACRE  truck  farm,  nine  miles  Ilor- 
nell;  electricity,  furnace,  water.  MANDA 
WILKINS,  Burns,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm  on  improved  road 
one-lialf  mile  from  village  and  centralized 
school,  also  milk  shipping  station;  must  be  sold 
to  close  an  estate.  Apply  to  D.  L.  MAXFIELD, 
AVliitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

|  Miscellaneous 

WANTED — Greenhouse,  medium  size,  good  con¬ 
dition;  describe,  state  size  and  price.  BOX 
137,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 

PROTECT  YOURSELF  from  typhoid  and  dysen¬ 
tery;  water  analyzed  with  a  report  you  can 
understand;  low  price.  DR.  WINCHELL,  921 
Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

SALE — Pair  of  beautiful  oak  doors  for  main  en¬ 
trance,  8  ft.  6,  plate  glass  panels;  10  pine 
doors  8  ft,  6;  one  black  marble  mantle  and 
grate;  these  goods  are  high-class;  also  would 
like  to  contact  a  doctor  to  locate  wintering  and 
caring  for  patients  in  country  town  in  Florida. 
A.  O.  BLAKE,  Box  13,  Seelyville,  Pa. 


DELCO  LIGHT  plant,  32-volt,  vacuum  cleaner, 
%  H.  I’,  motor,  25  bulbs,  all  new;  $00.  EVA 
SIIOTTEN,  Hubbard,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Ten  tons  soft  coal,  quote  prices  de¬ 
livered  by  truck.  S.  W.  BALLARD,  It.  F. 
I).  1,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alfalfa,  straw,  oats,  corn,  barley 
AUGUST  MUEIILHAUSEN,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — General  tractor,  Oliver  disk  har¬ 
row  and  sulky  plow,  fine  condition;  price  $200, 
terms  for  reliable  party  only.  Details  inquire 
W.  ALLEMANN,  104-17  Carona  Ave.,  Carona, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Hay.  SUFFOLK  FUEL  SALES, 
ltiverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  little  tractor  8-12  with  plow, 
^g(x>d  condition.  MULFOItD  FARM,  Hunter, 


Country  Board 


HOME  COMFORTS,  elderly  persons  and  con¬ 
valescents  desiring  complete  rest  and  comfort 
can  be  accommodated  in  private  home  of  prac¬ 
tical  nurse  in  Maine;  number  limited;  land  bor¬ 
ders  beautiful  lake;  own  farm  products,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  write  for  folder  and  views.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  HUNTING  in  Ausable  River  Val¬ 
ley;  board  reasonable.  Apply  II.  J.  SEE,  Up¬ 
per  Jay,  N.  Y. 


RIt  ERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.,  board- 
ers  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  No¬ 
tional  Park,  100  miles  from  Washington;  large 
house,  screened  porches,  modern;  near  moun¬ 
tains,  river;  $7-$9  weekly. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  board  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  somewhere  in  Florida;  reasonable.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  4273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Fall  boarders,  $7  x>er  week;  60  miles 
from  New  York,  one  mile  from  village'  all 
improvements.  MRS.  W.  P.  MANEY,  Goshen, 


AN  IDEAL  home  for  elderly  persons,  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  with  steam  heat;  highest 
references;  very  reasonable  terms.  9  HOUSE¬ 
MAN  AVENUE,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Three  elderly  people  to  board  part 

time  or  permanently  on  small  country  farm- 
modern  conveniences,  good  meals  and  washing : 
$10.y  Address  LOCK  BOX  5,  Kelley  Corners,' 


Fruits  and  Foods 


NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.~o,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTXS,  Marietta,  N.  Y'. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols.  SEIIVEN,  Sonoita, 
Arizona. 


FINE  HONEY,  liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 

$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
?1;7*>,  buckwheat  $1.50 ;  also  honey  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa. 
N.  1 . 


FOR  SALE — Apples  on  trees,  20  acres,  10  va¬ 
rieties.  Inquire  JOSEPH  REIDL,  Flanders, 

IN .  J . 


HONEY  —  New  crop,  genuine  pure  Vermont 
clover  honey,  5  pounds  (liquid)  $1.10,  2  pails 
I,0,lnds  witli  comb  $1.25,  5  pounds  creamed 
$1.-,),  postpaid;  t lie  best  of  all  sweets  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont! 

SWEET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va- 

nety,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  $1  per  bu. 
hamper;  per  3-bushel  barrel;  during  Septein- 
her  and  October;  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W  WAR¬ 
REN.  Painter,  Virginia. 

BEST  CLOVER,  10  lbs.  $1.60  prepaid;  six  10-lb 
cans  $6.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


A  ERY  AVIIITE  clover  honey,  liquefied,  six  5-lb 
palls  $3.50,  60-lb.  can  $5,  two  $9.75;  fine  for 
bottling;  f.o.b.  Chaumont,  N.  Y. ;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  K.  CLAPSADDLE. 


HONEY— New  crop  clover,  best  grade,  5  lbs. 

postpaid  $1;  special,  first  5  lbs,  to  each  now 
customers  85  Cents;  12  5-lb.  pails  $7.20,  6  5-lb. 
pails  $3.90,  24  1-11>.  jars  $4,  60-lb.  cans  $4.80 
and  $5.40;  buckwheat  and  amber  7c  in  GO’s- 
other  prices  on  request.  HONEY  BROOK 
APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

APPLES,  HAVING  been  sprayed,  for  sale  on  or 
off,  eight  hundred  trees.  Apply  GEORGE 
AV ALTON,  Supt.  Lu  Shan  Farm,  Chester,  N  J 


IIONEY— Best  clover,  60  lbs.  $5.40,  buckwheat 
or  amber  $4.80.  28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  10  lbs. 
clover  postpaid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
h .  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

t FLOCK  SELECTION 

s  Profs.L.F  .Payne,H.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you — 

SHOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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CONTAINS  NICOTINE 


Solves  the  Worm  Problem 

"Black  Leaf”  Worm  Powder  kills  roundworm, 
when  fed  once  in  a  little  mash.  Released  only  in 
the  birds’  intestines. 

NO  LOSS  OF  PRODUCTION 
Tasteless — odorless — non-toxic  to  birds.  Does 
not  interrupt  production.  Easy  to  feed,  saves 
time  and  costs  less  than  lc  per  bird.  Also  "Black 
Leaf”  Worm  Pellets  for  individual  dosing.  At 
dealers  everywhere. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
Makers  of  "Black  Leaf 40” 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


I  CAN'T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
pMIKHIHfl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES  


Let  “FAUNIL1N”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &.  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  *2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

HenryA.FischeUnc.ph3i,adeEap^ 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy.  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop..  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN’S  ply m'out—  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS . per  !?9 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  ^0%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN S 
pnprc  funous  for  pen  ©rations  for  EARLY  MATLlvl 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 

J  f  Specialize— One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

q£PI  •  R0CKLAND,_  MASS. 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

fired  for  sire  and  <■««  production.  HatcheR  CVery  Mon 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  personally  for  B.  W  D  AH 

sees  set  welsh  23  o*.  and  over.  100%  Live  deL  !*.  P. 

White  Leghorns  . . *7nnl  no 

UeaVy&MSede$6.25^'00.'  Cash  o/cVo'.D.  Free  Cat. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond.  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAHsterville,  Pa. 


ELLERVILLE 


BARRED 

_  ROCKS 

$8-100,  $38.75-500.  $75-1000,  H.MIx  $7.50- 
100  In  all  our  28  years’  hatching  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  round  Barred  Becks  the 
leading  Broiler  Chick,  and  this  is  still 
true.  All  chicks  from  free-range  flocks. 
mmrn-  <mmmm  Electric  hatched  Circular  free.  Order  now. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Bx  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


HILLPOTc^CHICKS 


PULLETS 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


Range- reared  Rocks. | 

Reds.  Leghorns. 

Baby  Chicks. 

Milford  Road.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


nr  nrin  TC CTT7 n  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred  Rox, 
uLUUU-  1  CJ  1  LU  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  live  varieties  Boults,  M.  Bekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

LUKERTS  f  onhnrnc  Trapnested 
LAYING  LivUllU1  113  Pedigreed 

FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 
PULLETS.  SEVERAL  AGES.  READY  for  DELIVERY 

Suu.“  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds 
S8. OO-I  OO;  Mixed  S7.00.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6,  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 

PULLETS  —  R.  I.  Reds,  big  healthy  free  range  stock. 

Red  Bird  Farm  strain  direct  ready  to  lay  $1.75  each. 
J.  W.  O’NEILL,  Box  412,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 

TREXLAYER  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

High  Producers  of  Large  White  Eggs  Write— 

TREXLER  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  Rl,  Orefleld,  Pa, 

BABY  CHICKS— Started  Bullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  (.Hubbard)  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marccllus,  N,  Y. 


READY-TO-LAY  and  LAYING  Large  White  Leghorn 
Pullets  from  Ohio  Certified  Breeders.  Can  snip  at 
once.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  O. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


PTII  I  White  Leghorns,  ready  to  lay.  Large, 

rULLLlij  healthy,  free  range  grown.  Vaccinated. 

$150.00  per  100.  A.  H.  PENNY.  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


Summer  Egg  Production 

Some  of  my  last  season’s  experiences  in 
feeding  to  force  egg  production  may  be 
helpful.  After  a  Hock  of  hens  has  been 
fed  high  for  Fall  and  Winter  eggs,  and 
then  through  the  Spring  have  laid  freely, 
for  the  Spring  is  their  natural  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  season,  then,  just  naturally,  the 
hens  are  inclined  to  knock  off  work,  call 
it  a  year,  and  take  a  lazy  comfortable 
time  until  the  old  ragged  feathers  drop 
and  a  new  feather  dress  is  grown.  To 
overcome  that  natural  slow  up  and  keep 
the  egg  organs  active  and  functioning  is 
our  problem. 

My  last  Summer’s  experience  gave  me 
a  few  ideas  which  worked  out  well,  so  I 
pass  them  along  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Feed,  shells,  grit  and  culling  seemed  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  necessary 
things.  Of  course,  abundance  of  clean 
fresh  water  is  absolutely  essential.  But 
feed  problems  develop  all  sorts  of  ideas 
and  every  poultryman  seems  to  think 
this  or  that  system  is  the  one  and  only. 
My  plan,  while  not  in  any  sense  ideal, 
gave  good  results.  A  good  commercial 
egg  mash  was  kept  before  them  all  the 
time.  A  feed  of  scratch  grain  was  given 
just  before  roosting  time.  It  was  given 
clean  in  open  troughs  rather  than  in  the 
litter.  I  think  it  both  unwise  and  fool¬ 
ish  to  scatter  their  food  in  dirty  litter 
in  which  their  manure  is  mixed.  At  noon 
they  were  given  some  of  the  egg  mash 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  so  it  was 
partly  cooked,  making  a  crumbly  wet 
mash.  The  hens  just  loved  the  noon  feed. 
I  had  no  fixed  rule  for  amounts  of  feed, 
but  varied  the  different  feeds  as  their 
gaining  or  losing  weight  or  color  or  the 
output  of  eggs  indicated.  Noticing  the 
condition  of  the  droppings  helps. 

My  feeding  of  green  stuff  was  some¬ 
what  varied.  There  was  lettuce  and  suc¬ 
culent  weeds  from  the  garden.  Later 
some  cabbages  were  used.  But  my  chief 
standby  was  just  plain  grass,  having  as 
much  clover  as  possible.  Gathered  where 
it  grew  in  the  shade  it  was  tender  and 
succulent.  It  was  chopped  in  short  pieces 
so  there  was  no  case  of  crop  bound. 

I  went  to  my  own  gravel  bank, 
screened  out  the  sand  and  large  pebbles, 
and  kept  that  before  them.  The  gravel 
had,  of  course,  rounded  edges  and  cor¬ 
ners  ;  was  of  various  shapes  and  kinds  of 
rocks  worn  fairly  smooth  as  gravel  from 
glacial  drift  is  likely  to  be.  The  hens 
laid  well,  kept  healthy  and  vigorous. 

I  used  oyster  shells  to  supplement  the 
shell  forming  materials  that  were  in  the 
feeds.  But  even  though  the  hens  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  shells  at  all  times  I  found  now 
and  then  the  egg  shells  were  getting  thin¬ 
ner  with  an  occasional  soft  shell.  At 
those  times  I  scattered  a  few  handfuls  of 
the  oyster  shells  in  the  dry  mash  hoppers 
and  in  a  few  days  the  egg  shells  came 
strong  again. 

A  most  important  point  in  getting 
Summer  eggs  is  culling.  After  they  are  on 
Summer  treatment  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
any  hens  that  do  not  respond  with  regu¬ 
lar  visits  to  the  nest  should  be  sent  to 
the  kitchen  baking  pan  or  to  market.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  locate  the  loafers,  but 
it  must  be  done  if  a  profit  is  to  be  gained. 
It  is  easy  to  locate  the  hens  that  do  not 
have  bright  faces  or  that  act  loggy.  Then 
for  the  rest  a  checking  system  of  some 
kind  should  be  used  for  a  week  or  two. 
With  good  culling  it  is  possible  to  have 
nearly  every  hen  doing  her  full  duty. 

To  sum  up  these  ideas  gained  from  last 
Summer’s  feeding  for  eggs:  The  feeding 
should  be  forced,  hut  with  careful  study, 
observation  and  good  judgment.  The  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  abundant  and  pure.  The 
green  stuff,  shells  and  grit  should  be 
carefully  handled.  The  culling  must  be 
courageous  and  thorough.  All  these 
things,  and  more,  make  the  price  we  pay 
to  make  a  go  of  Summer  egg  production 
and  close  the  year  with  a  balance  of 
profit.  F.  PEARSON. 

Hillsborough  County,  N.  H. 


The  small  lamb  in  this  picture  teas  the 
60 th  addition  to  Arthur  G.  BedelVs 
flock  for  the  year  1937 ;  34  ewes  were 
wintered  and  by  the  end  of  June,  33  of 
them  have  already  had  60  lambs.  West 
Coxsackie,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


1>0  one  can  expect  to  manage 
poultry  so  as  to  eliminate  all  the 
hazards  all  the  time.  But  the  use  of 
the  right  feeds  will  avoid  many  a 
case  of  "hard  luck”.  That  often  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss! 

EGATINE  (23%  Protein)  —  out¬ 
standing  in  successful  feeding  of 
high-production  bred  birds,  and 

TASTY  LAYING  FOOD  (20%  Pro¬ 
tein) — for  flocks  more  nearly  aver¬ 
age  in  laying  capacity 

Enable  your  birds  to  keep  in  sound 
flesh  and  vitality  while  laying  up  to 
capacity.This  means  sustained,  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  continued  profit. 


Whichever  you  use  you’ll  have  a 
feed  incorporating  all  the  best  and 
latest  scientific  findings.  You’ll  be 
assured  of  the  highest  quality  ingre¬ 
dients —  abundance  of  vitamins  and 
essential  minerals  to  guard  health — 
plenty  of  milk  and  milk  sugar  feed 
(  containing  lactoflavin) — and  highly 
digestible  protein  for  economical 
production. 

Put  those  pullets  on  the  TI-O-GA 
feeding  program  this  year — You’ll 
not  regret  it. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Broad  St.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SEND  for  this  FREE  Book 


Contains  valuable 
suggestions  on 
profitable  man¬ 
agement  and 
feeding. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  Balanced  Breeding 
Program  assures  vigorous 
fast  growing 
fall  chicks. 
CrossBredNew 
Hampshire- 
Rock  chicks  available.  30  Day 
full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  909,  Walpole,  N.H. 


wWSSM^M'iWS: 

nlltX 

iVS 

leghorns-Reds-Rocks-VVyandoUes  P 
New HampsMres-HallcrossCGosjLmD Chicks  l 

-llr 

*4t-  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  £3 

tested  for  Pullor\im  Disease  (BAV.  D.)  "3 
4"  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  vt 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, with'  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested  .0= 

within,  the  preceding  calendar  year, 

f\VELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS”! 

•'Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Health!  Energy  1  Vitality!  Just 
Cotton  Mountaineers  the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
profits  under  present  conai- 
STARTED  PULLETS  tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 
six  weeks  to  maturity  100%  B\VB  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
eather  producers.  Large  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 
obert  F.  Thurrell.  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


warren  'S 

ccRurir'o  «IREDJ 


Reody-to-Lay  PULLETS 
R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  CROSS 

Also  18-Weeks-Old  Barred  Cross 

Raised  on  our  own  300  clean  acres  .  .  .  same 
breeding  as  flocks  wliich  averaged  203.68  eggs 
per  year  per  bird  at  nine  Mass.  State  institutions. 
Baby  Chicks  —  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Cross  for 
September  and  October  delivery. 

Write  today  tor  Fall  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN  \  Astoaxim1 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Moss.  /  certVfkd 


’  Bonded  Against  B.W.D.r 


rouirar 

BREEDtRS  . 


R.  I.  R 
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Red 


1936  Contest- Winning  Strain 

I  Ready-to-Lay  Reds  and  Moss-Cross  Chicks 

1  Fine,  range-reared  birds  from  early  hatches. 

I  Money  makers  for  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Our 

II  pens  have  repeatedly  led  Red  class  at  Farm- 
lingdale  during  the  Winter  months. 

1  WEEKLY  HATCHES— R.I.  Reds  and  Moss-Cross 
IlMOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


Vigorous  Range -Reared  Pullets 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  New  Hampslures. 

Ready  to  Lay  .  .  .  Moderate  Prices. 

WERNER  BROTHERS,  -  MT.  MARION,  N.  Y. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  ICO  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$12.50  $62.50  $125.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns —  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

N.  H.  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlUterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Li 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

PULLETS  for  Laying  —  COCKERELS  for  Breeding 
Bred  for  Longevity  and  Production — Backed  by  Progeny 
Testing,  Selection  on  a  Family  Basis  and  Mass.  R.O.P. 
Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

Baby  Chicks  Commencing  October. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS  hakvTrd?’mass. 


nMaawwwafe  “We  can’t  live  on  these  milk 
IIIIJV,  prices.”  Then  WHY  go  on  with  a.11 
aaRf  SI  W  m  unprofitable  product?  What  is  the 
_  matter  with  New  York  farmers,  that 
W  H  ■  ■  ■  more  do  not  raise  SQUABS?  Lux¬ 
ury  product  sellingat  luxury  prices. 
Market  under-supplied.  A  dozen 
large  firms  in  New  York  will  buy 
all  the  SQUABS  you  can  ship, 
every  day  in  the  year.  Easily, 
steadily  raised  in  only  25  days. 
Write  today  a  postcard,  get  our 
EYE-OPENING  Free  Picture  Book.  We  give  a  bonus. 
RICE  FARM,  205  HOWARD  ST.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  October  II,  18,  25;  November  I,  8.  15,  22,  29.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BDW. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $5.00  $9.50  $47.00  $90.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  55.00  . 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Jan  Van  Galen,  Bulb  Grower,  Vogelen- 
zang,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  Europe, 
through  the  Lugdunum  Advertising 
Agency  of  Amsterdam,  advertised  bulbs 
free  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  bulbs  and 
offered  a  large  assortment  of  250  bulbs. 
He  asks  $1  for  carriage  and  packing. 
Van  Galen  and  the  agency  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  entirely  unreliable  and 
considerable  trouble  has  been  reported 
with  this  dealer  and  his  advertising  and 
the  proposition  is  considered  a  swindle. 
The  Netherland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Holland 
Government  with  a  view  to  stopping  the 
practice,  and  have  suggested  giving  it 
wide  publicity  in  order  to  save  others 
from  falling  for  the  proposition. 

M.  Friedman  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
advertised  in  the  League  Neivs  they 
would  pay  highest  cash  prices  for  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Indebtedness,  quoting  87% 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  1945  series  and  87 
cents  on  a  dollar  for  the  1946  series.  On 
March  4,  1937,  I  sent  him  a  $40  certifi¬ 
cate  on  the  1945  and  a  $46  face  value  cer¬ 
tificate  on  the  1946  series.  Both  certifi¬ 
cates  had  the  1937  coupons  attached.  On 
March  6  I  received  a  check  for  $68.80,  be¬ 
ing  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  wrote  him 
promptly  and  asked  him  if  he  would  cor¬ 
rect  the  mistake,  advising  him  that  the 
coupons  were  attached  and  that  I  wanted 
prices  as  advertised  or  the  Certificates 
returned.  A  week  later  he  replied  that 
the  coupons  wore  clipped,  but  that  80 
cents  on  a  dollar  was  a  mistake  and  he 
offered  82-82%  cents  on  account  of  the 
coupons.  The  coupons  were  attached  and 
I  wrote  him  I  wanted  the  advertised 
prices.  Instead  of  replying  to  me  he 
called  up  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Dairymen' s  League  Neivs  and  said  that 
he  would  pay  even  though  the  coupons 
were  clipped.  It  is  now  April  27  and  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since.  Does 
this  mean  fraud  by  use  of  the  United 
States  mail  or  is  it  a  case  for  Publisher’s 
Desk?  J.  F.G. 

New  York. 

We  sent  Mr.  Friedman  a  statement 
for  $8.84  and  asked  for  the  balance  due, 
including  coupons  with  interest  to  that 
date.  He  pleasantly  acknowledged  the 
request  but  refused  payment  on  one  pre¬ 
tense  or  another.  He  did  make  an  offer 
of  $6.22  which  was  refused,  and  in  all 
the  correspondence  continued  for  four 
months.  Finally  Mr.  G.  had  a  letter 
from  the  Dairymen’s  League  suggesting  a 
compromise  and  enclosing  him  a  check  for 
$8.52.  This  did  not  cover  the  full  amount 
of  the  claim  nor  did  it  cover  the  interest 
that  would  be  due  on  the  certificates  up 
to  the  date  of  payment.  Mr.  G.  referred 
the  matter  to  us  and  the  balance  being 
too  small  for  a  suit  and  too  trivial  to 
quarrel  about  we  advised  Mr.  G.  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  check  in  payment  of  the  claim. 

Nelson  Johnson  of  Shaftsbury,  Vt., 
purchased  102  gallons  of  syrup  at  $1.70, 
paying  $60.  This  was  bought  on  a  cash 
basis,  but  he  said  he  would  pay  the  rest 
when  he  came  after  more  syrup,  but  did 
not  do  so.  He  then  ordered  the  rest  of 
our  crop  and  said  he  would  pay  then. 
However,  he  kept  telephoning  and  tele¬ 
graphing,  asking  us  to  hold  the  syrup 
and  promising  to  pay.  His  attorneys 
sent  us  checks  for  $10  and  $5,  request¬ 
ing  a  receipt,  and  stating  that  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said  he  did  not  owe  the  amount  we 
stated,  $113.40,  and  would  contest  any 
action  we  would  take.  Do  you  think  you 
could  help  us  in  this  matter?  We  need 
the  money  very  badly.  A.  D.  c. 

Vermont. 

Through  the  attorneys  Johnson  offered 
to  settle  for  $50.  This  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
such  adjustment.  In  the  meantime  John¬ 
son  disappeared  and  left  no  address. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  refuse  to  deliver 
more  goods  or  products  when  an  out¬ 
standing  account  is  still  open.  There 
was  nothing  we  could  do  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  His  attorney  reports  that 
Johnson  has  gone  to  parts  unknown.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
dress  if  he  can  be  located. 

I  have  received  my  refund  check  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in 
the  matter.  In  times  like  these  when 
everyone  is  thinking  of  himself  it  is  in¬ 
deed  gratifying  to  find  one  who  is  still 
ready  to  put  self-interest  aside  in  order 
to  champion  the  rights  of  the  people  who 
have  been  victimized,  as  well  your  com¬ 
mendable  practice  of  warning  the  public 
before  they  have  been  ensnared.  J.  C. 

Maryland. 

This  concern  reported  that  the  delay 
in  sending  the  amount  due  was  because 
they  had  been  moving  their  factory.  This 
may  be  a  legitimate  excuse  but  neglect  to 
advise  the  customer  does  not  lead  to  con¬ 
fidence.  It  was  adjusted  promptly  when 
we  called  it  to  their  attention. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Patchogue,  Long 
Island,  in  regard  to  the  Frazier-Lemke 
law,  but  the  letter  is  unsigned.  If  the 
writer  would  send  his  address,  I  would  be 
glad  to  reply.  Robert  e.  gakdinor. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Twenty-two  men  have  been  indicted  for 
mail  fraud  in  an  alleged  stock  swindle 
which,  it  is  charged,  has  cost  investors 
some  $500,000.  A  stock  salesman  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  Bradford  Oil  Company, 
which  operates  a  chain  of  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions,  was  the  owner  of  extensive  oil 
properties.  The  company  was  not  charged 
with  any  wrong  doing.  It  had  issued 
stock  to  finance  an  expansion  program. 
Hyman  B.  Essenfeld  was  head  of  a  de¬ 
funct  brokerage  concern,  Essenfeld  &  Co. 
of  11  Broadway,  New  York.  The  com¬ 
pany  disposed  of  40,000  shares  of  the 
oil  stock  through  high-pressure  “boiler 
rooms’’  in  Jersey  City  and  Baltimore. 
Wash  sales  and  rigged  orders  and  misrep¬ 
resentation  are  alleged  to  have  been  used 
in  the  swindle.  Two  of  the  parties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fraud  were  Adolph  Spero 
and  Henry  Klein  who  had  received  a 
prison  sentence  in  a  Garland-Mason  stock 
swindle  last  year. 


There  came  an  urgent  call  for  hatching 
eggs  from  Percy  Tucker,  Peacedale,  R.  I. 
We  rushed  off  a  case  each  week.  Because 
of  the  high  jump  in  feed  prices  hatcheries 
canceled  orders  for  chicks.  And  we  were 
so  glad  to  have  an  opening  that  we  did 
not  investigate  as  we  should.  We  sent 
thrre  or  four  cases  each  week  as  re¬ 
quested  and  can’t  seem  to  get  any  pay 
or  even  hear  from  him.  I  wonder  if  you 
can  look  him  up.  m.  d.  r. 

Maine. 

On  March  29  I  shipped  to  Percy  Tuck¬ 
er,  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  90  dozen  hatching 
eggs.  He  promised  to  pay  10  cents  over 
the  Boston  market,  which  made  price  of 
eggs  38  cents  per  dozen.  His  letter  stated 
he  would  pay  promptly  on  the  1st  and 
15th  of  each  month.  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  even  a  reply  from  my  letters.  Is 
there  anything  you  can  do  to  help  me  in 
collecting  my  money?  c.  A. 

Maine. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
against  Percy  Tucker  and  the  record  he 
has  made  is  not  good.  We  could  not 
recommend  any  dealings  with  him.  He 
represents  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
R.  I.  Poultry  Breeders’  Association  but 
we  are  advised  that  he  was  a  member 
some  five  years  ago  but  that  association 
is  not  in  existence  at  this  time  and  has 
not  been  for  three  years  back.  Mr.  Tuck¬ 
er  has  been  asked  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
the  term  on  his  letterheads  as  it  is  mis¬ 
leading.  Tucker  makes  no  response  to 
letters  sent  him  and  attorneys  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  state  that  he  has  no  responsibiliey 
and  is  considered  a  “dead  beat”  in  the 
community.  It  is  also  said  that  he  is 
frequently  in  court  and  any  property  was 
in  the  name  of  other  members  of  the 
family.  We  recognize  the  anxiety  to  get 
a  market  and  the  need  for  revenue  from 
products  but  our  friends  have  dearly 
learned  the  result  and  loss  caused  by  ship¬ 
ping  to  unknown  and  irresponsible 
parties. 


We  beg  leave  to  compliment  the  staff  of 
your  excellent  publication  upon  its 
espousal  of  this  good  neighbor’s  cause. 

We  have  telephoned  the  party  and 
learned  that  incorrect  address  of  bills 
has  caused  her  account  to  be  neglected. 
She  will  receive  check  for  the  amount 
due  by  the  next  post. 

May  we  express  both  our  surprise  and 
our  gratification  upon  learning  that  your 
office  is  willing  and  able  to  undertake  the 
cause  of  its  subscribers.  R.  B.  s. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  the  attitude  taken  by  responsi¬ 
ble  concerns  when  just  complaints  are 
brought  to  their  attention.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  pleased  to  bring  about  adjustments, 
corrections  of  misunderstandings  or  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  but  it  is  especially 
encouraging  to  have  a  gracious  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  our  service  such  as  this  from 
the  dealer’s  side. 

A  law,  which  took  effect  July  17,  1937, 
was  passed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
to  prevent  racketeering  correspondence 
schools  from  collecting  about  $1,500,000 
in  fees  from  Wisconsin  residents.  A  copy 
of  the  courses  and  sales  contracts  must 
be  submitted  by  the  correspondence 
schools  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  indemnity 
bonds  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  must  be 
filed.  The  law  was  designed  to  discour¬ 
age  correspondence  schools  from  promis¬ 
ing  jobs  which  never  materialize.  Those 
who  sponsored  the  new  law  explain  that 
it  will  not  affect  reputable  correspond¬ 
ence  schools.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  we  hope  more  States  will 
follow  this  example. 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
warned  shippers  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
second-hand  apple  baskets.  Shippers 
who  use  the  second-hand  baskets  must 
make  sure  that  all  previous  marks,  brands 
and  labels  are  removed  and  that  the  con¬ 
tainers  are  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  name 
of  the  shipper  must  not  necessarily  be 
placed  on  the  basket  but  any  former 
names  or  marks  must  be  completely  re¬ 
moved. 


McCormick-Deering  3-Bottom  Little  Genius  Plow  working  behind  a 
McCormick -Deering  Farmall  30  Tractor. 


TURN  your  stubble  and  cover 
crops  with  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Plows  and  you’ll  be  rewarded 
with  a  deep,  mellow  seedbed, 
with  trash  and  green  manure 
well  covered.  You’ll  put  the 
soil  in  good  condition  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  fall  and  winter 
weathering. 

The  reputation  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Plows  is  based  on  the 
features  that  don’t  show  up  on 
the  surface  just  as  much  as  those 
you  can  see.  Years  of  plow  ex¬ 


perience,  precision  manufac¬ 
ture,  skilled  workmanship,  and 
careful  selection  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  materials  make  up  the 
"hidden  quality”  you  get  in 
McCormick-Deering  Plows. 

In  addition  to  moldhoard  and 
disk  tractor  plows,  there  are 
horse-drawn  plows  in  walking, 
sulky,  gang,  and  two-way  types, 
with  bottoms  for  every  soil. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  show  you  the  plow 
you  need. 


International  Harvester  Company 

,  (incorporated) 

Harvester  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


DIESELECTRIC  PLANTS 


tor  Economy  nus  *565 
With  New  Safety 


pi 


Make  your  own  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power 
the  “Diesel  Way” 
with  WITTE  Diesel- 
ectric  Plants,  1600, 

3000  or  6000  watts, 
for  Less  Than  ONE 
CENT  per  KILO¬ 
WATT  on  cheap, 
non-explosive  fuel. 

110-volt  A.C.  or  D. 

C.  for  direct  light¬ 
ing,  32-volt  for  battery  operation.  Charging  costs 
lowered  75%.  Easily  installed  in  small  space. 

Use  a  Diesel  for  Power  and  Economy. 
4896  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1600 

Watts 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Lcrmtttq  txr  r> 

TteurfycrtJc* 


Rooms 

$2.00 

VP 


Choose  (or 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  7lstSt  


TIME  TO  BURN  WEEDS  WITH  AEROIL 

Mr  PROVEN  WEED  BURNER 


#99  kills  weed  stalks,  seeds  and  roots.  Destroys 
poison  ivy.  Used  to  remove  stumps  and  rocks. 
Burns  spines  off  cactus  pears  to  make  edible 
for  cattle.  99  other  FARM  USES. 


*  HERE'S  THE  SUPER-TOOL 

for  DISINFECTING 

POULTRY  and  LIVESTOCK 


NT  t  ED  f  OR  ONE  ftm  Vt  AR 


Heat,  surest  disinfecting  agent  known  to  science. 
2000°  F  flame  of  #99  control*  COCCIDIOSIS  and  other 
poultry  disease*/  aid*  prevention  of  CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION  in  cattle,  JOINT  DISEASE 
V  KfciEi  I"  colt*,  INFECTION  from  wound*  of 
HITE  FOR  HEW  newly  farrowed  pig*,  DISTEMPER  in  fur 


OUARTfRS 


...  ■. 

Ji  10 

AEROIL  DAYS 
BURNER  CO. 

}/ 

TRY  THIS  PROVEN  AEROD.  BURNER  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


NUMUEROT  b,,rin3 

West  New  York 
New  Jersey 


GET  YOUR.  TRACTOR  AT 

FACTORY  PRICE 


f  Patented 
Tool 
Control 

Pays  for  Itself 
In  One  Season 


SEE  THEM  AT! 

New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Sept.  26  to 
Oct.  2.  Space  No.  16. 

York  Fair,  York,  Penna. 
October  6  to  9. 


Write  Sor  Free  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  famous  SHAW  DU- 
ALL  TRACTORS— lists  money-sav¬ 
ing  Low  Factory  Prices.  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches.  Flows,  harrows,  discs, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cute  tell 
weeds,  runs  belt  machinery.  Writo 
nearest  office  for  IO-Day  Trial  Offer. 
SHAW  MFG.  COMPANY, 
4709  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
180F  West  42d  St.,  NewYork.N.Y. 
6812R  Magnolia,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
668F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SHAWbuailTRACTOIL 


iiiiiiimiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiii  ii  iiii  iiii  him  mi  hi  iii 

Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw!  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30 til  St..  New  York 

llllllllllllllllllimiimiilllllllllllllllllllllll 


UH.I3NTE  AlXTAHiYSIS 

To  safeguard  your  health,  the  urine  should  be  examined 
at  regular  intervals.  The  early  beginnings  of  diabetes 
and  Bright’s  disease  are  discoverable  by  a  thorough 
analysis.  Urine  analysis  and  other  laboratory  procedures 
done  at  moderate  prices  by  a  recognized  chemist  and 
bacteriologist.  Write  for  information. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Winched,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  ^Ve 
a  *m  m  m  have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Sond  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER.  WALTON  &  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGrS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  EGGS  WANTED— Write  for 
prices  from  one  of  New  York's  strongest  financially  ana 
leading  dressed  poultry  firms.  Instruction  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  U.  Jj.  Meloney,  associated  with  George  COOK 
Poultry  Corp.  349  Wert  14th  St..  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  BON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fresh-emptied,  white  oak,  charred  whiskey  BARRELS. 

48  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
1  (repaid.  $3  each,  two  for  $5.50.  Immediate  shipment. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Largo  and  small,  new  and 
second-hand.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Barrels,  halves  and 
i  kegs.  Jugs,  corks,  bungs,  filt¬ 
ers,  pumps  supplies.  Booklet 
R,  "Money  from  Cull  Apples  and  Roadside  Mills  "free. 
PALMER  BROS. _ - _ COS  COB,  CONN. 

FOR  RENT—  35  Acre  Truck  Farm 

GOOD  BUILDINGS.  7  room  house,  electricity,  steam 
heat.  Rent  $20.00  month  to  March.  Lease  at  $35.00. 
Reference  Required.  Also  Ford  Truck  and  farm  tools 
included.  H.  1IEROY,  Belmar.  New  Jersey. 


Cider  Mills 


•ARMS  AND  VILLAGE  PROPERTIES— Terms  $15.00 

'  per  month.  CHAS.  WITMER  -  Crewe,  Virginia 


POSTING  SIGNS— Order  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs  60c  per  doz. 

A.  KENWORTHY,  337  Wathington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — German  or  Swedish  couple  on  farm; 

wages  and  share  crops;  references  required. 
Address  MRS.  MICHAEL  WALLACE,  Falmouth, 
Virginia.  


WANTED  —  Barn  man,  married,  clean,  sober, 
good  habits,  good  milker;  can  place  son  if 
good  farmer,  tractor,  trucks,  etc.;  both  must 
be  good,  experienced;  state  wages;  interview. 
D.  W.  ALLEN,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  assist  with  housework  in 
doctor’s  home,  three  adults;  near  New  York 
City  DR.  BINGLEY  BURDICK,  Rockville  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  


GIRL  WHITE,  cooking,  housework;  small  fami¬ 
ly  private  room,  bath;  state  age,  references. 
MRS.  PHILIP  CHASE,  140  South  Hamilton, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Houseworker  in  country  home  for 
business  couple,  plain  cooking;  must  be  dog 
lover;  wages  $25  month,  room  and  board;  write 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  CULLEY,  870 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  to  learn  kennel  business; 

must  be  neat,  clean,  willing  worker;  non¬ 
drinker,  dog  lover;  for  commercial  kennel  in 
Westchester  County;  write  stating  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  references;  wages  to  start  $20  month, 
room  and  board.  CULLEY,  8i0  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  for  cooking  only,  private 
family,  modern  home,  New  York  State;  $30 
per  month  including  room  and  board..  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  and  wife;  $00,  apartment, 
meals;  small  dairy  farm.  GEORGE  S.  HAV¬ 
ENS,  New  Hope,  l‘a. _ 

WOMAN,  WHITE,  unencumbered,  Protestant, 
as  cook  and  housekeeper;  modern  fruit  farm; 
10  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER 
4240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  small  farm,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.;  non-drinker;  must  have 
driver’s  license;  steady  job;  Winter  $30  monthly, 
room,  board;  Summers  more;  will  consider  mar¬ 
ried  man,  no  children,  if  very  good.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  CARPENTER,  only  steady  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  type  need  apply;  $25  a  month. 
ADVERTISER  4240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Caretaker,  gardener  and  housework ; 

permanent,  state  age  and  salary  desired. 
Write  BOX  425,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY — Single  man,  experienced  in 
care  of  Guernsey  cattle,  also  farm  work;  must 
be  reliable,  clean,  no  bad  habits;  state  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  to  start  in  first  letter.  HOWARD 
PAYNE,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  with  knowledge  of  housework; 

some  experience  in  gardening  for  couple;  small 
Connecticut  country  home;  must  drive;  no  live¬ 
stock;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
4253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  TAKE  charge  of  child,  light  housework, 
maintenance;  good  wages.  1612  PRESIDENT, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  between  the  age  of  18 
and  25,  experienced,  work  on  small  dairy; 
wages  $30:  in  reply  state  age  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  4254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  man  for  outside  chores;  in  good  coun¬ 
try  home.  ADVERTISER  4255,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAID  FOR  general  housework  and  cooking; 

good  home  for  person  with  good  references. 
MRS.  JOHN  SKEER,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  couple  near  Doylestown,  I’a., 
desirable  position  for  experienced  couple  in 
home  on  farm;  references  required;  man,  gar¬ 
dener,  houseman  and  some  driving;  wife,  good 
cook,  housework;  three  in  family;  reply  giving 
full  particulars  as  to  ability.  P.  O.  BOX  171, 
New  Hope,  Pa. 


ELDERLY  HANDY-MAN,  healthy,  sober,  non- 
smoker,  help  chores  and  repairs  farm  build¬ 
ings:  state  experience  and  wages,  low  at  start. 
F.  BECK,  Alburg,  Vermont. 


COUPLE,  COLORED,  country  home  5  miles  from 
Rod  Bank,  N.  J.;  woman,  good  cook,  general 
housework;  man,  careful  driver,  houseman;  2 
rooms,  bath,  $100;  references  required.  V.  A. 
JOHNSTON,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White,  Protestant  woman,  capable 
of  earing  for  small  house  and  two  children; 
state  salary.  BOX  515,  Chappaqua,  N.  Yr. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  general  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  all  electrical  appliances;  2  adults;  room 
and  board,  $30  monthly  to  start;  driver  of  car 
preferred,  though  not  required;  good  character 
and  willing  worker  only;  references  and  state 
experience  and  age.  MRS.  MAGUIRE,  1044 
East  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  AGE  18-45,  modern  home, 
adults,  no  laundry;  $45;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  experience,  references.  POHL,  720  West¬ 
ern  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  young  ambitious  fellows;  one 
to  work  on  farm,  drive  tractor  and  milk  cows, 
and  one  to  work  on  milk  route:  good  wages  and 
steady  year  around  work.  ROUND  HILL  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  164,  Easton,  Conn. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK  and  cooking,  no  laun¬ 
dry,  business  couple,  small  country  house; 
$45;  references.  BOX  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  30-35,  GERMAN  preferred;  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker ;  Christian  family;  adults; 
good  wages;  references  required.  E.  DIETZ, 
104-14  85tli  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Two  single  men  for  dairy  and  farm 
work;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  MAGNOLIA 
FARM,  Muscogee,  Florida. 


HANDY-MAN  FOR  tourist  camp,  Adirondack 
Mountains;  steady  job  for  right  man;  Summer 
$30.  Winter  $10  per  month.  SI’LITROCK  FALL 
INN,  New  Russia,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  TO  HELP  in  Christian  1  ome,  $3  per 
week;  4  in  family,  no  washing;  opportunity 
for  permanent  home;  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Houseworker;  $35;  child;  references. 

DR.  ZICKERMAN,  75  Sixth  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  boarding  school,  little  chil¬ 
dren;  $35.  M.  L.  BURT,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  OOUNTRYr  woman  wanting  home 
as  housekeeper  for  two  men  on  farm;  $3  week¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  4277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework  in  family  of 
four.  MRS.  ALBERT  G.  MOAT,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  HANDY  at  farm  painting  and  carpentry 
work;  answers  not  considered  unless  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  are  given.  JOHN  S.  HOL- 
LOUAN,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  work,  various  kinds,  building, 
fruit  growing,  etc.;  no  liquor;  good  home, 
moderate  wages;  permanent.  ALLYN  FAIT- 
ONTE,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  girls,  experienced,  clean,  hon¬ 
est,  industrious  in  family  two  adults,  three 
children;  cooking,  housework,  laundry;  own 
rooms  and  bath,  $25  per  month  each;  references 
required.  BOX  627,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  dairy  farm  work,  sober, 
good  milker  and  teamster;  good  wages  and 
board.  HENRY  C.  SORN,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


FARM  COUPLE  for  private  estate  in  Connec¬ 
ticut;  must  be  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  wife  to  help  with  housekeeping  and 
do  light  laundry;  separate  cottage;  permanent 
position;  give  references  and  salary  required. 
ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  42 
miles  from  New  York;  man  experienced  in 
farm  work,  handy,  knowledge  of  livestock,  able 
to  drive;  woman  to  cook  and  usual  housework; 
must  be  neat  aud  clean;  no  children;  references 
and  particulars,  wages  expected,  in  first  letter; 
separate  bouse  with  bathroom,  electric  light, 
furnace  and  board  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
4285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious,  reliable,  young  man  on 
poultry  and  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker; 
steady  job;  state  wages,  etc.  JOHN  RONNER, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  7-room  suburban 
home,  two  children;  state  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  PITTLUCK,  Baldwin,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  orchard  and  general  farm; 

good  home,  permanent  position:  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  give  references.  BROOKVIEW  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  MIDDLE-AGED,  farm  home. 

JAMES  GOODNOW.  It.  D.  No.  1,  Brasher 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  TO  WAIT  on  table,  do  housework  and 
ironing,  no  cooking;  $30  a  month.  SEAVER 
FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  Protestant,  20-45,  general  farm 
work  and  handy-man;  steady  position,  strictly 
sober,  drive  tractor,  one  cow.  400  chickens; 
good  home,  Dutchess  County;  $20  month:  write 
full  particulars  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  GENERAL  housework,  plain  cooking, 
2  children;  own  room,  bath,  $30;  references. 
BEACH,  Winslow  Place,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farmer,  married,  124-acre 
farm,  New  Jersey;  some  equipment  necessary, 
separate  unfurnished  home,  wages  and  share 
crops.  ADVERTISER  4203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  FARMER,  under  65,  sober,  no  tobacco; 

home  and  small  salary;  Protestant  family;  3 
cows,  poultry.  ADVERTISER  4204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Cook,  housekeeper,  gardener,  handy¬ 
man;  Connecticut;  must  like  children:  $45; 
give  age,  experience,  references.  ADVERTISER 
4205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener,  single  man,  on  private  es¬ 
tate  in  Westchester  County,  about  October 
10;  must  have  long  experience  with  flowers, 
shrubs  and  lawns;  state  age.  references  and 
nationality;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  4208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— October  15  a  first-class  cook  in  pri¬ 
vate  home  in  Mt.  Ivisco,  N.  Y.;  must  have 
ability  and  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
4209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  state  salary  expected  and 
experience  in  dairy  farming:  young  man  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  good  future.  BOX  625,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IIANDY-MAN  WITH  carpenter’s  tools,  milk  3 
cows,  general  chores,  small  farm;  $15  month¬ 
ly,  good  home,  steady.  KLEIN,  R.  1,  Hawley, 
Pa. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  housekeeper  on  small 
modern  farm.  BOX  112,  Newfoundland,  Pa. 


WANTED— White,  unencumbered,  capable,  able- 
bodied  woman,  25  to  45,  to  assist  with  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  cooking  in  farmhouse;  $35 
per  montii,  good  home  and  congenial  surround¬ 
ings.  MRS.  L.  LINDQUIST,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman,  21-40,  general  housework 
and  cooking,  small  adult  family;  one  who 
likes  country;  year  round  position;  no  objection 
to  one  child;  state  wages  and  references  in  first 
letter.  MRS.  J.  T.  McCALL,  R.  F.  D.  1,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  GOOD  cook,  own  room,  good 
salary,  two  adults,  two  babies;  chickens,  goat. 
MARCH,  West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  CARETAKER,  liandy-man,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  must  have  car  and  furni¬ 
ture:  supply  cottage,  light,  heat  and  usual 
privileges;  have  two  cows,  poultry  and  small 
greenhouse:  give  age,  salary  expected  and  copy 
of  references.  P.  O.  BOX  172,  Peekskill,  N.  Y". 


BOY  TO  WORK  on  farm,  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary  but  willing.  ADVERTISER  4302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  with  boy  about  15  who 
can  milk  and  do  chores:  good  home;  German 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4304,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  single  man.  reliable,  tem¬ 
perate,  understand  clean  milk  production, 
teamster,  general  farming,  care  young  stock; 
advancement;  particulars,  wages,  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Couple,  take  entire  charge  small 
house,  Greenwich,  Conn.:  driving  necessary; 
two  children.  Reply  ADVERTISER  4306,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  charge  of 
small  farm  for  use  in  connection  with  country 
place  on  Eastern  Long  Island;  fully  familiar 
with  cows  and  poultry;  reply  giving  age,  expe¬ 
rience  in  full  detail,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  4308,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


UNENCUMBERED,  EXPERIENCED  girl  or 
woman  houseworker;  small  adult  family  in 
modern  country  home:  give  full  particulars  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  12,  Milford,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  AROUND  45  preferred;  refined,  no 
children;  woman  neat  housekeeper;  man  in¬ 
terested  in  flowers  and  garden:  two  bachelors 
commuting  to  city;  pleasant  home  for  right 
couple;  moderate  salary.  ADVERTISER  4309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  dependents,  take 
full  charge  farm  boarding  house,  15  to  20 
men;  everything  furnished;  write,  state  wages 
desired,  ages,  copy  references,  experience.  BOX 
8,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  NOT  over  35,  plain  cooking 
and  laundry;  electrical  equipment,  Gentile  fami¬ 
ly  of  5,  youngest  12;  private  room  and  bath; 
permanent  position;  $40  monthly.  Write  MRS. 
L.  H.  GOLDRIGHT,  Jr.,  35  Easton  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  MAN,  43,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position;  references;  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4219, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  wishes  position 
managing;  agricultural  school  graduate;  fully 
experienced.  ADVERTISER  4243,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN  desires  change;  18 
years’  experience,  most  efficient;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  wants  position  on  poultry  or 
general  farm;  good  worker,  no  bad  habits; 
farm  experienced;  give  wages  aud  directions. 
JOSEPH  FROVIC,  Drifting,  Pa. 


CARETAKER,  SINGLE,  general  repairman,  city 
or  country.  ADVERTISER  4247,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  all  branches,  40  years,  A-l, 
single.  ADVERTISER  4251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  35,  UNENCUMBERED,  clean 
living,  refined.  Catholic,  experienced  breeding 
or  laying  plant,  trap-nesting,  records,  technical 
knowledge:  modernly  equipped,  convenient  trans¬ 
portation.  ADVERTISER  4252,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY — Two  intelligent  young  men  28  and 
29  want  jobs  on  poultry  farm:  $30  per  month, 
room  and  board  each.  ADVERTISER  4256,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  efficient,  age  44.  with 
many  years’  experience  all  branches  desires 
connection.  ADVERTISER  4259,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  small  family,  seven 
year’s  last  position:  life  experience  sheep, 
dairy  cattle,  fruit,  desires  responsible  position; 
November  1.  ADVERTISER  4261,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  BOAT-BUILDER  by  trade,  de¬ 
sires  position  where  honest  labor  appreciated; 
knowledge  cows,  livestock,  garden;  33  years, 
married,  children  8,  0;  competent,  trustworthy, 
sober  character,  excellent  references.  HAROLD 
AUSTIN.  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  MAN  take  full  charge  as  su¬ 
perintendent-manager  private  estate.  farm 
where  honest  labor  desired;  German.  37  years, 
married,  girls  8,  10;  life  experience  all  branches, 
landscape,  flowers,  garden,  farm,  horses,  cattle, 
livestock,  machinery;  reliable  character,  com¬ 
petent  trustworthy;  excellent  references,  for¬ 
mer  position  successfully  10  years.  OTTO 
BURKLIN,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  at  once  as  manager  or 
herdsman  on  modern  dairy  farm  by  middle- 
aged  married  man,  small  family,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  life-time  experience  purebred  cattle, 
Holsteins  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4263,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HATCHERY  MANAGER,  poultryman,  long  ex¬ 
perienced  American,  temperate.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MARRIED  man,  experienced  gar¬ 
den,  greenhouse,  landscaping,  nursery,  wishes 
connection,  East  or  Middle  West.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERNIZE  THAT  country  home  of  yours! 

J.  D.  BURT,  Registered  Architect,  SO  Center 
St.,  New  York. 


MILK  PLANT  manager  is  open  for  engagement; 

experienced  in  county  plant  and  city  markets; 
open  for  immediate  service.  ADVERTISER  4267, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Housekeeper-nurse  to 
semi-invalid  or  elderly  lady,  capable,  refined, 
drives,  excellent  references;  available  October 
15.  ADVERTISER  4274,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CREAMERY  MANAGER,  13  years’  experience 
management  country  plants,  New  York  State, 
licensed;  best  of  reference;  married;  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  at  anything  in  the  dairy  line.  JAMES 
KILCOIN,  80  Chestnut  St.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Position  as  farm  superintendent,  43 
years  old,  married,  two  children,  Cornell  edu¬ 
cation;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  landscaping;  have  built  up  two  large 
places;  understand  building:  can  operate  gas 
shovel,  saw-mill  transit,  and  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  WARD  STARK,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  55,  quiet,  refined,  honest,  tem¬ 
perate,  help  with  work  for  home  with  kindly 
Protestant  family;  no  farming;  write  me.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  farmer,  capable  full 
charge,  at  present  employed  as  foreman, 
wants  position  gentleman’s  estate  or  large  farm, 
grains,  vegetables,  livestock,  horses,  poultry, 
little  floivers,  shrubs,  trees,  full  knowledge  farm 
machinery.  ADVERTISER  4283,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  GOOD  milker,  farm  work,  October  1  : 

$25,  room,  board  (Winter);  North  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4282,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER,  HERDSMAN,  single,  35,  Swedish. 

life-time  experience  in  farming,  understands 
management  of  large  herd,  breeding,  feeding, 
mastitis,  abortion,  sterility;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  4281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man  desires  man¬ 
ager’s  position  on  farm  or  estate;  understands 
cattle,  horses,  tractors  and  general  farming. 
HARRY  GORDON,  Bedford  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  fully  experienced,  so¬ 
ber  and  industrious.  ADVERTISER  4279,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  IN  A  REFINED  home,  middle- 
aged  Catholic  lady;  no  servant;  will  take  full 
charge;  10  years  last  position;  highest  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged:  no  farm  suburbs;  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  4278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  farm 
or  estate;  life  experience  dairy  farming, 
worked  as  herdsman  with  registered  cattle, 
three-time  milking,  test  cows:  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  good  reference;  no  children;  also  expe¬ 
rienced  single  man  wants  job  on  dairy  farm; 
experienced  in  dairy  room.  VERNE  DREW, 
Stoneerest  Farm,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


GOOD  MILKER  wishes  job  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  state  wages.  MILTON  BELFORD,  1164 
E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  29,  reliable,  well-educated,  over 
five  years’  poultry  experience,  wants  place  on 
modern  poultry  farm;  please  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  on  dairy  farm, 
20  years’  experience,  10  on  certified  dairy 
retail  milk  distribution,  specialize  breeding, 
feeding,  showing  dairy  cattle  and  all  phases  of 
dairy  farming:  age  38.  married;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  4288,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVING  SOLD  my  farm  would  like  a  position 
as  caretaker  of  small  place;  am  thoroughly 
drilled  in  agricultural  problems  and  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  take  charge.  A.  R.  NELSON,  23  Gold 
Court,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  DESIRES  position;  woman  experienced 
in  management,  shopping,  children,  first-class 
cooking,  housework;  man,  butler,  houseman, 
chauffeur  or  doing  outside  w’ork,  repairs;  will¬ 
ing,  cultured.  Germans,  32  years,  with  boy  of 
school  age;  first-class  references;  own  car.  go 
anywhere.  Communicate  K.  M.,  Cherry  Tree 
Hill  Farm,  R.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  33,  SINGLE,  desires  position 
in  orderly  home.  ADVERTISER  4291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man  wants  steady 
position  on  modern  farm,  dairy;  life-time  ex¬ 
perience,  honest  and  sober;  if  you  really  want 
a  good  man  write  at  once.  ADVERTISER  4290, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  POSITION  as  herdsman,  modern  farm ; 

married,  kind,  considerate,  sober,  dependable, 
hustler.  BOX  42,  Kent,  Conn. 


GRADUATE.  EXPERIENCED  American  desires 
a  permanent  position  as  superintendent  or 
gardener;  8  years  last  two  places;  married,  no 
children;  no  smoking  or  liquor.  ADVERTISER 
4297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION,  married  man  and  family 
by  agriculturist  and  floriculturist  of  proven 
ability  in  all  its  branches;  A-l  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  MALE — Gardener-farmer,  past  mid¬ 
dle  age  wishes  good  position,  caretaker,  good 
milker,  handy  with  tools;  don’t  smoke  around 
buildings:  references.  MacMAHON,  654  Mon¬ 
roe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  24.  SINGLE,  high  school  education,  tali. 

fair  looks;  carpenter,  chauffeur’s  license,  me¬ 
chanic,  own  tools;  no  bad  habits;  farm  experi¬ 
ence;  wants  any  position;  might  consider  part¬ 
nership  later.  RUDOLF  MUELLER.  126  Ben- 
ziger  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  poultryman.  single,  experienced. 

desires  position.  PALMER,  904  South  49th 
St.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAN,  52,  ACTIVE,  experienced,  wants  home  on 
farm,  institution,  estate;  handy;  small  wages. 
A.  OTTEN,  1035  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged. 

single,  wishes  position  as  caretaker,  salary  or 
shares.  ADVERTISER  4307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  35.  MARRIED,  no  children,  seeks 
steady  employment;  A-l  chauffeur,  caretaker, 
handyman.  W.  ZIPSON,  1971  Webster  Ave.. 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  private  herds, 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys  preferred;  good  butter- 
maker,  feeder  and  calf-raiser;  American,  single, 
58,  30  years’  experience  in  herd  and  tester 
work ;  no  outside  work  desired ;  wages  $35  to 
$45  a  month,  room  and  board;  five  years  pres¬ 
ent  position:  at  liberty  October  15.  W  C 
BURDICK,  l’arkton,  Md. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  660. 


A  dream  is  like  a  rose  .  .  . 

pick  it  today,  or  else  it 
withers;  if  you  don’t  believe  it, 
ask  Mother,  ask  Dad  .  .  . 

they  know! 

★  ★  ★ 

One  of  Sears  jobs  is  to  make 
tomorrow’s  dreams  come  true 
.  .  .  TODAY. 

What  price  happiness?  You 
will  find  all  the  answers  in  your 
Sears  Catalog  .  .  .  you’ll  be 
surprised,  when  you  sit  down 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  and 
figure  out  for  yourselves  just 
how  little  it  really  costs  to  get 
started  .  .  .  the  Sears  way.  So, 
why  put  it  off? 

★  ★  ★ 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  econom¬ 
ics.  We  might  spend  hours  tell¬ 
ing  you  why  Sears  goods  are 


better  and  why  they  cost  less 
money.  But  you  wouldn’t  hear 
us  .  .  .  all  you’re  interested  in, 
right  now,  is  just  one  another. 
So  clip  this  out  and  come  back 
to  it  later  on: 

The  things  you  find  listed  in 
your  Sears  Catalog ,  represent 
over  fifty  years  of  expert  buying 
experience.  We  guarantee  that 
every  item  is  laboratory-proved , 
that  it  is  made  of  the  finest  mate¬ 
rial ,  that  the  workmanship  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  that  the  price  is  well 
under  what  you  would  normally 
pay. 

Sears  goods  do  cost  substan¬ 
tially  less  .  .  .  because  the  great 
nation-wide  demand  for  Sears 
products  enables  us  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  to  distribute  in  great 
volume  .  .  .  thus  reducing  costs 


without  reducing  quality  or  tak¬ 
ing  a  penny  out  of  a  single  pay 
envelope  anywhere  along  the 
line.  Furthermore,  in  the  Sears 
system  of  distribution,  there  is 
no  waste  ...  no  needless  hand¬ 
ling  ...  no  avoidable  profits  . . . 
you  pay  just  one  reasonable  and 
fair  profit  to  Sears  .  .  .  that’s  all! 
★  ★  ★ 

May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon 
you  and,  no  matter  how  long 
the  years,  may  you  ever  be 
sweethearts  .  .  .  that  is  Sears 
wish  to  you,  just  as  it  was  to 
your  fathers  and  your  mothers 
and  their  fathers  and  mothers 
before  them  .  .  . 

WHY  WAIT  TILL  JUNE? 


SEARS, .ROEBUCK  AND  CO 


Copyright  1937  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
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Branch  Brook;  A  Beauty  Spot  In  New  Jersey 


NO  OTHER  TIRE  CAN  MATCH 

ITS  PERFORMANCE  / 


THE  GROUND  GRIP  TREAD 

IS  PATENTED / 


Farmers  everywhere  know  that  the  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tire  out-performs 
all  other  tractor  tires.  They  know  its  outstanding  performance  is  due  to  the  famous 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  tread  and  no  other  tire  can  match  its  performance  because  this 
tread  is  PATENTED.  They  know  also  that  no  other  tire  can  give  them  so  many  important 
money-saving  advantages. 

GREATER  TRACTION — Takes  a  deeper  and  broader  bite  into  the  soil  and  has 
positive  self-cleaning  action. 

GREATER  STRENGTH  to  resist  the  Strain  of  heavy  pulling  is  provided  because 
every  fiber  of  every  cord  is  saturated  with  liquid  rubber  by  the  patented  Firestone 
Gum-Dipping  process.  Two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the  tread 
bind  the  tread  and  cord  body  so  solidly 
together  that  we  guarantee  the  tread  will 
not  separate  from  the  cord  body. 

GREATER  SAVINGS  —  Saves 
25%  in  time  and  up  to  50%  in  fuel  over 
steel-lugged  wheels.  Low-cost  Firestone 
cut-down  wheel  program  permits  using 
one  set  of  tires  on  several  different 
implements. 

GREATER  DRAWBAR  PULL 

enables  this  amazing  tire  to  do  more 
work  in  a  given  time. 

Only  genuine  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  can  give  you  such 
performance!  See  this  amazing  tire  today 
at  your  nearest  Firestone  Implement 
Dealer,  Tire  Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  &.  Service  Store. 

For  greatest  economy 
and  performance  SPECIFY 
Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  on  all  new  tractors  and 
wheeled  farm  implements. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring 
Margaret  Speaks ,  "Monday  evenings  over 
Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


Copyright  1937,  Firestone  lire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Importance  of  Minerals  in 
Commercial  Feeds 

The  problem  of  so-called  mineral  bal¬ 
ance  in  poultry  and  dairy  feeding  is  ex¬ 
tremely  complex.  In  spite  of  the  vast 
amount  of  research  that  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  study  of  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  by  commercial  feed  concerns,  private 
laboratories  and  our  State  and  Federal 
experiment  stations,  there  are  still  wide 
differences  of  opinion  among  both  scien- 
tists  and  laymen  as  to  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  knowledge  gained. 

On  this  all  can  agree :  Food  minerals 
are  essential  to  (1)  life,  (2)  production, 
and  (3)  reproduction.  There  is  of  course 
no  possibility  that  cattle  and  poultry  will 
ever  receive  a  mineral  free  diet  except 
under  laboratory  conditions.  Because  all 
the  food  materials  contain  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  minerals  many  people  are  led  to 
belie\  e  that  nature  will  take  care  of  the 
mineral  needs  of  our  livestock.  This 
might  be  true  if  our  livestock  industry 
were  or  could  be  conducted  under  natural 
condtions.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  under  “natural”  conditions  the  cow 
produces  only  enough  milk  to  nourish  her 
calf,  and  the  hen  only  a  clutch  of  eggs 
m  the  Spring.  Under  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  our  herds  and  flocks  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  machines  of  production.  They 
are  entirely  hand  fed  except  when  on 
pasture  or  range.  They  are  pushed  for 
production  and  more  production.  Unless 
everything  required  for  the  production  of 
these  large  quantities  of  milk  and  eggs 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  degree 
or  health  and  breeding  efficiency  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  feed,  the  efficiency  of  our 
machines  ’  is  impaired. 

The  importance  of  a  sound  breeding 
and  management  program  cannot  be  dis¬ 
counted  or  underestimated.  Inheritance 
fixes  the  limits  of  productive  ability  and 
the  old  saying  that  “the  eye  of  the  master 
fattens  the  ox”  is  still  true.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  develop  our  herds  and 
to  the  limit  of  their  inherited 
a  ility  or  to  capitalize  good  management 
unless  our  feeding  program  is  equally 
sound.  Many  a  cow  that  has  the  in- 
h|ren.t1,  ablllty  t0  produce  12,000  pounds 
of  nnlk  a  year,  falls  far  short  of  this 
because  of  an  unsound  feeding  program 
When  it  is  recalled  that  about  51/.  per¬ 
cent  of  the  dry  matter  of  milk  is  mineral 
(lime  and  phosphorus  together  with  small 
amounts  of  many  other  important  min¬ 
erals)  and  that  the  foetal  calf  depends 
tor  its  development  on  the  mineral  re¬ 
serves  or  mineral  intake  of  the  cow,  we 
can  then  understand  how  important  it  is 
to  provide  the  proper  kinds  and  amounts 
ot  the  minerals  required  for  these  pro¬ 
cesses. 

With  poultry  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
demonstrate  the  relation  of  minerals  to 
health,  production  and  reproduction.  The 
cow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cumbersome 
animal  to  use  in  a  study  of  nutritional 
effects.  Obviously,  dairy  cattle  are  not 
adapted  to  general  laboratory  use  for 
this  purpose  From  the  vast  amount  of 
scientific  research  that  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
with  large  numbers  of  smaller  biological 
units  such  as  rats,  guinea  pigs,  chickens 
and  rabbits,  a  great  many  facts  have  been 
established  in  regard  to  the  need  for 
minerals  in  animal  and  human  nutrition. 

Scientific  evidence  and  practical  ob¬ 
servations  all  favor  the  conclusion  that 
proper  mineral  balance  and  relationships 
are  as  important  in  the  diet  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  as  they  are  in  the  feeding  of  poultry, 
hogs  or  humans  .  To  ignore  this  evidence 
is  to  say  that  the  science  of  nutrition  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  poultry  and  hogs  and  hu¬ 
mans,  but  that,  as  far  as  cattle  are  con¬ 
cerned,  science  has  nothing  to  offer. 

Today  it  seems  that  the  vitamins  hold 
the  center  of  the  stage  as  far  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  is  concerned.  The  importance 
of  minerals  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
because  of  this  fact.  In  the  formulation 
of  feeds  all  nutritional  factors  must  be 
given  equal  consideration.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  been  many  exaggerated  claims 
made  in  regard  to  minerals  and  their  role 
in  nutrition.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
it  is  also  true  that  more  damage  has  been 
done  through  a  policy  of  under-estimat¬ 
ing  their  value  in  relation  to  health,  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  done  by  those  who,  in  their  en¬ 
thusiasm,  make  claims  in  terms  of  these 
factors  which  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
facts. 

,  There  is  a  middle  ground  in  approach¬ 
ing  this  question  of  mineral  balance. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the 
need  for  minerals  in  poultry  and  dairy 
feeds.  Most  commercial  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  are  making  every  effort  to  provide 
as  great  accuracy  in  terms  of  mineral 
balance  and  completeness  as  they  do  in 
terms  of  proteins  and  vitamins.  It  is 
only  through  a  continuation  of  this  policy 
that  it  is  possible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-increasing  nutritional  demands  that 
result  from  better  breeding  and  better 

management.  r,  a.  browning. 
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Parading,  For  The  Purpl 


HE  97th  annual  New  York  State 
Fair,  September  5-11,  marked  the 
transition  of  the  Empire  State’s  An¬ 
nual  Exposition  into  a  joint  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  event.  With 
the  co-operation  of  Federal  agencies, 
Dr.  Albert  L.  Brown,  Director,  and  his  able  corps 
of  assistants  introduced  a  Greater  Fair  with  the 
opening  of  four  new  buildings  and  an  extension  to 
the  Women’s  Building.  Favorable  weather,  attend¬ 
ance  and  quality  of  exhibits,  made  this  the  most 
successful  fair. 

DAIRY  CATTLE.  —  Superintendent  Turk  had 
his  department  well  organized  so  that  events  and 
judging  moved  with  smoothness  and  precision.  In 
the  Holstein-Friesian  division  the  bull  calf  class  was 
won  by  Wait  Farms’  Mercedes  Judge,  owned  by  J. 
Reynolds  Wait,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Wait  also  won 
the  blue  on  his  18-month  under  two-year  bull,  Cor¬ 
nucopia  Lad  Wardlnw,  who  went  through  to  win 
the  Junior  Purple.  Wait’s  aged  bull  entry,  Cornu¬ 
copia  Lad  Posch,  won  his  class,  senior  and  grand 
champion  honors.  Senior  bull  calf,  first,  Frank 
Martin  &  Son  of  Lawn  Rag  Apple  Victor.  Bull,  two 
and  under  three  years,  H.  M.  Samson  &  Sons,  on 
Wimbledon  Dean  Bessie.  Bull  three  and  under  four 
years,  Cornell  on  Cornell  Pride.  The  cow  and  heifer 
classes  presented  an  outstanding  array  of  Black  and 
Whites.  Baker  Farm,  Exeter,  N.  II.,  won  first  and 
junior  champion  on  their  exceptionally  excellent 
junior  calf.  Baker  Farm  Gardenia.  Cornell  won  the 
senior  heifer  calf  class ;  IS  months  and  under  two 


By  R.  W .  Duck 


years  class,  and  Cornell  Ollie  Catherine  won  the 
blue,  senior  and  grand  champion  purple.  Heifer, 
two  and  under  three  years,  won  by  George  W. 
Comings  &  Sons,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  on  Comyncroft 
Lady  Doris  Olathe.  J.  Reynolds  Wait’s  Wait  Farm 
Mercedes  Ormsby  Amy  first  in  the  three  under 
four  cow  class.  H.  M.  Samsons  &  Sons’  entry, 
Alfalfa  and  Jessie,  first  in  the  four  under  five-year 
cow  class.  Cornell  was  first  in  the  group  classes. 

The  fawn  and  whites  presented  the  most  out¬ 
standing  assemblage  of  Guernseys  ever  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair.  Number  of  entries  in  all 
classes  was  large  and  individual  excellence  predomi¬ 
nated.  The  bull  calf  class  was  truly  a  great  assem¬ 
bly  of  youngsters.  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N. 
Y.,  had  an  entry  of  exceptional  type  and  excellence 
in  McDonald  Farms’  Best  Bower,  which  placed  sec¬ 
ond,  the  blue  going  to  Foremost  Guernsey  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hopewell  Junction,  on  Foremost  Prestige ;  the 
Wyebrook  Farm  entry  placed  third  on  Wyebrook 
Ilylan  Prince.  “Prince”  won  first  in  the  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Futurity.  Wyebrook  first  on  their  entry, 
Wyebrook  Fearless  King  in  bull  one  year  under  18 
months,  he  going  through  to  win  junior  purple. 
Wyebrook  also  won  the  two  under  three-year  bull 
class.  Foremost  won  the  18  months  under  two- 
year  class  on  Foremost  Faithful  Harvester,  a  “Su¬ 
preme”  sired  yearling.  The  aged  bull  class,  senior 
and  grand  champion,  was  won  by  Foremost  on  Fore¬ 
most  Royal  Bland,  sired  by  Foremost  Nobly  Born. 
In  the  female  classes  26  junior  calves  paraded  the 
tan-bark,  all  were  of  merit ;  Wyebrook  Farm,  Lou¬ 
don  ville,  won  first  on  Wyebrook  Excellent  Princess, 
and  first  in  the  futurity.  Foremost  was  first  in  the 
one  under  IS  months,  also  in  18  months  under  two 
years,  this  entry,  Supreme’s  Madame,  sired  by  Royal 
Supreme,  winning  junior  champion ;  Foremost  won 
the  blue  in  senior  heifers  and  first  in  the  cow  class 
three  under  four  years.  McDonald  Farms’  entry, 
Darnley’s  Snow  Queen,  won  first  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  honors  in  one  of  the  greatest  cow  classes  ever 
assembled  on  the  tan-bark.  McDonald  Farms  was 
first  on  dairy  herd ;  Wyebrook  was  first  on  junior 
get-of-sire ;  Foremost  won  the  other  group  classes. 

The  .Ayrshires  presented  a  solid  front  of  excel¬ 
lence  combined  with  uni¬ 
formity  of  desired  dairy 
and  breed  type  for  which 
they  are  noted.  Junior 
bull  calf,  won  by  Strath- 
glass  Jean’s  Warman, 
owned  by  Atwood  Or¬ 
chards,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Senior  bull  calf,  first  and 
junior  champion.  Talis¬ 
man  Farm,  Bridgewater, 
Conn.,  on  Burton  Flash¬ 
light  Imp.  Bull,  18  months 
under  two  years,  won  by 
W.  T.  Gould,  South  Kort- 
right,  N.  Y.  Bull,  two  un¬ 
der  three  years’  entry  of 
Robert  M.  Hayes,  Tully. 


Top  —  Champion  Southdown  Ewe,  1937  New  York  State  Fair,  owned  by  William  Belknap,  Goshen,  Ky.  This 
ewe  was  undefeated  on  a  strong  shoiv  circuit  during  1936.  showing  in  the  yearling  class.  Center  —  This  prize- 
winning  Junior  Yearling  Chester  White  sow  was  exhibited  by  Roy  H oilier  tf-  Son,  Skdnedteles,  A.  Y.  Bottom  — 
J.  J.  Collins  driving  and  showing  one  of  his  good  teams  of  Percherons  in  draft  and  commercial  class  at  1937  Fair. 


Bull,  three  years  and  over.  C.  C.  and  Ralph  S.  Gould, 
Hobart,  N.  Y.,  first  and  grand  champion  on  Strath- 
glass  Dalbar.  Heifer,  four  months  under  one  year, 
Marshall  F.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot,  on  a  prom¬ 
ising  calf.  Talisman  Farm  won  the  next  three 
heifer  classes.  Junior  champion  was  won  on  their 
entry  in  junior  heifers,  Cowgrove  Pearl  Prentice  6th 
Imp.  Talisman  also  placed  first  in  cows  three  under 
four  years  and  on  dairy  herd.  The  aged  cow  class 
and  grand  champion  was  won  by  Ledgetok  Devere, 
owned  by  F.  L.  Porter,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  Chees- 
rcan  won  all  group  classes  except  dairy  herd. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  John  Luchsinger  & 
Sons,  Onondaga  Hill,  furnished  the  foundation  Jer¬ 
seys  for  the  new  herd  of  Mitchell  G.  Carroll,  for 
his  farm  located  near  Cortland,  N.  Y.  In  the  Jersey 
classes.  Breezy  Hill  Farm,  Madisonville,  Ohio,  and 
Ira  G.  Payne,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  led  the  field  of 
exceptionally  meritorious  entries  and  battled  for  the 
blues  in  the  Jersey  classes,  winning  over  a  large  list. 
Payne  won  the  bull  calf  and  two  under  three-year 
bull  classes.  Breezy  Hill  the  rest  and  both  cham¬ 
pionships:  junior  champion  on  Bindle  Discovery, 
senior  champion  on  Bindle  Linden  Hercules.  Payne 
won  the  blue  on  heifer  two  under  three  years. 
Breezy  Hill  won  both  purples  in  the  female  classes. 
The  group  class  winning  were  about  equally  divided 
between  these  two  exhibitors. 

The  Brown  Swiss  showing  every  evidence  of  their 
noted  breed  hardiness  and  constitution  combined 
with  desired  dairy  and  breed  type,  presented  an  im¬ 
pressive  showing.  Gre-Lea  Farm,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  won  first  in  the  bull  calf  class;  Judd’s  Bridge 
Farms,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  won  the  other  bull 
classes  and  both  purples  on  their  excellent  entries, 
they  also  won  the  grand  champion  ribbon  in  the  fe¬ 
male  classes  on  their  aged  cow,  Elsie  Marcel.  Good¬ 
win  Bros.,  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  won  first  on  their  entry 
in  the  18  months  under  two-year  heifer  class. 

The  Herefords  had  a  strong  show  with  entries 
from  the  herds  of  William  J.  Hamilton,  Jamesville; 
Woodford  Farms,  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio; 
Brookvale  Farm,  Windsor,  Mass. ;  Gage  Stock 
Farms.  Delanson :  and  Cornell.  Champion  bull,  Cor¬ 
nell  :  resident  champion,  Woodford  Farms ;  cham¬ 
pion  female,  Brookvale  Farm ;  resident  champion, 
Woodford  Farm.  Robert  Body,  Auburn,  first  on 
steer. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  entries  were  the  equal  of 
any  shown  in  America.  Black  Doddies  were  there 
in  impressive  array  from  such  noted  herds  as  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains;  Bethel  Farm,  Pine  Plains; 
Cornell ;  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook ;  L.  A.  Colton,  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Lawton ;  and  G.  H.  June, 
Greenwich,  Ohio.  Briarcliff  won  the  championships. 

HORSES.  —  Superintendent  S.  C.  Pendergast,  as¬ 
sisted  by  John  Akin  and  Ira  Baldwin,  were  more 
than  busy  with  the  largest  and  most  excellent  horse 
exhibit  in  all  divisions  ever  shown  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  Entries  were  so  large  it  was  necessary 
to  stable  some  of  the  light  horses  and  ponies  under 
canvass.  The  Madrey  Farm  entry,  Brewster,  N.  Y., 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dreyfus,  Konbellcar.  won 
senior  and  grand  champion  Percheron  ribbons. 
Madrey  Farms  also  won  junior  champion  mare;  first 
four-year-old  stallion ;  three  get-of-one-sire  and  a 
great  many  other  premiums,  being  strong  in  all 
classes.  Ernest  C.  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.,  exhi¬ 
bited  his  usual  impressive  stable  of  Percherons, 
being  a  consistent  winner  in  many  classes,  including 
first  prize  two-year-old  stallion  on  Prescott's  Laddie. 
Stern  Bros.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  won  first  three-year-old 
blue  on  stallions.  Cornell  won  junior  stallion  cham¬ 
pion  on  a  yearling  son  of  Don-A-Tation.  Miss 
Satinet,  shown  by  Cornell,  won  the  senior  and  grand 
championship  for  mares.  Fred  Richardson,  Spencer- 
port,  won  first  on  four-year-old  mares.  Cornell  won 
the  other  mare  and  foal  classes  on  daughters  of 
Don-A-Tation. 

Belgians  to  delight  the  eye  of  the  most  critical 
horsemen  were  there  from  many  leading  breeding 
establishments.  Wabash  Eddie,  owned  by  Toney  and 
Townsend.  Greenville,  Ohio,  won  senior  and  grand 
champion  awards.  These  breeders  also  won  first  in 
the  following  stallion  classes,  four-year  olds,  three 
years  and  breeders’  entry.  Their  great  mare,  Mary 
Lou,  repeated  again  to  win  senior  and  then  the 
purple  ribbons.  Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina.  N. 
Y.,  had  impressive  entries  throughout,  winning  many 
awards,  including  first  four-year-old  stallion ;  first 
and  resident  stallion  on  the  two-year-old  Capitan 
De  Rosco.  Stern  Bros,  won  the  year  class,  and  J. 
B.  Mack  &  Son's  entry  the  (Continued  on  Page  672) 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes  to  the  Tip 
of  Cape  Cod 

“Go  round  the  world  to  see  the  world,”  say  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  press.  But  if  you  do  not  find  it 
possible  to  go  clear  around  the  world,  perhaps  you 
can  at  least  cut  across  a  corner  of  it.  And  for  want 
of  a  choice  why  not  a  run  east  through  the  Finger 
Bakes  Region  of  Western  New  York,  over  the  Cherry 
Valley  Turnpike,  skirting  the  Catskill  Mountains  to 
the  south,  across  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Harlem 
Valley  into  the  Berkshire  Mountains  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  down  the  winding  stream-directed  roads  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  Providence,  out 
onto  Cape  Cod  and  along  the  ocean  to  Provineetown 
at  the  tip,  and  back  again  through  the 
historic  spots  of  Plymouth,  Lexington, 

Concord  and  the  Mohawk  Trail?  And, 
if  you  are  “land-minded”  and  see  from 
the  horticultural  point  of  view  perhaps 
it  may  he  interesting  to  recount  some 
of  your  impressions  along  the  way — 
merely  impressions,  but  something  defi¬ 
nite  that  some  other  traveller  can 
compare  with  his  own  impressions 
along  the  same  long  trail. 

To  begin  at  the  Finger  Lakes  is  al¬ 
most  to  end  the  trip  there,  particularly 
in  the  early  Autumn  of  1937  when  the 
drought  of  two  preceding  seasons  has 
passed  and  has  returned  the  clear  blue 
lakes  once  more  to  a  setting  of  green¬ 
ness  and  rich  harvests.  Cherries  are 
gone,  but  in  their  wake  is  a  pleasant 
feeling  among  those  who  had  some  to 
sell.  Peach  trees  are  overloaded  and 
breaking  —  weakened  by  the  severe 
Winter  of  1933-34.  Grapevines  are  full 
—  not  Concord  alone,  but  the  many 
other  varieties  that  the  lake  region 
grows  so  well — Niagara,  Delaware,  Dutchess  and 
Catawba.  Duchess  and  Wealthy  apple  trees  are 
propped,  and  Winter  varieties  are  sizing  well.  Pears 
are  not  heavy,  plums  are  light,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
and  the  general  line  of  truck  crops  are  thriving,  and 
every  garden  patch  boasts  melons.  Nature  has  done 
her  share— perhaps  more  than  her  share — now,  if 
only  prices  will  be  “right.”  This  is  a  rich  horticul¬ 
tural  section,  the  spot  where  Indian  lore  has  it  the 
Great  Spirit  left  the  imprint  of  his  hand  so  that  his 
people  might  know  it  when  they  reached  it  travel¬ 
ing  from  the  west. 

But  no  one  section  has  a  premium  on  everything. 
For  while  the  diversity  of  fruit  crops  lessens  as 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  region  is  reached  and  the 
colder  central  plateau  approaches,  the  high  hills  and 
the  marvelous  panoramas  presented  at  each  sum¬ 
mit  are  enough  to  satisfy  anyone.  Where  there  is 
excellent  scenery,  orchards  are  sure  to  be  found 
Just  ahead  down  a  steep  slope  and  out  onto  the 
valley  floor  stretch  the  Hitchings  Orchards,  south  of 
Syracuse.  Northern  Spy  trees  look  particularly 
happy  here.  Wealthy, 

1)  uchess  and  Rome 
Beauty  are  doing  well, 
but  Baldwin  seems  on 
the  way  out— its  small 
leaves  and  off-color  foli¬ 
age  suggesting  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  Winter  cold.  The 
orchards  are  in  sod 
mulch — Grant  Hitchings 
was  a  pioneer  in  this 
system — and  surely  no 
one  could  ask  for  finer 
tree  growth  and  better 
fruit.  Moreover,  the  new 
plantings  look  well. 

Farther  eastward  and 
well  into  the  central 
plateau  region  of  the 
State  fruit  trees  all  but 
disapi>ear,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Alfalfa,  grass, 
dairy  cattle,  silage  corn, 
potatoes  and  cabbage.  If 
there  is  rain  anywhere, 
this  section  seems  fav¬ 
ored  to  receive  it.  In¬ 
deed,  Cortland  County 
sent  many  truck  loads 
of  cabbage  to  Western 
New  York  -sauerkraut 
factories  a  year  ago 
when  drought  prevailed 
generally.  And  now 
comes  a  section  intense¬ 
ly  interesting  for  its 


historical  background  in  Colonial  expansion — Fort 
Stanwix  (Rome)  and  Herkimer  to  the  north,  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  the  Cherry  Valley  massacre,  French 
and  Indian  wars.  Yet,  here,  too,  is  a  suggestion  of 
an  earlier  apple  industry  in  the  thousands  of  wild 
apple  trees  that  grow  in  every  field  and  fence  row. 
Is  there  a  new  seedling  variety  on  these  hillsides 
awaiting  someone  to  bother  to  come  and  find  it? 

The  land  begins  its  eastward  slope  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  plateau  towards  the  Hudson-Mohawk  Valleys, 
and  immediately  horticulture  reappears.  At  Scho¬ 
harie  is  a  nursery  industry  and  in  the  shelter  of 
the  mountains  peach  trees  grow  that  would  not 
stand  the  Winter  cold  a  few  miles  south.  Here  is  a 
hop  yard — not  a  common  sight  in  New  York  State — 


and  here  is  a  marker  that  gives  the  first  settlement 
in  Schoharie  County  at  1712-13,  less  than  100  years 
after  the  Pilgrims  landed.  This  is  old  country. 

So  far,  it  seems,  production  has  been  the  import¬ 
ant  consideration.  But  now,  quite  suddenly,  as  the 
road  skirts  the  northern  and  eastern  edges  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains  the  emphasis  shifts  to  sales.  It 
is  the  vacation  season  and  the  city  has  come  to  the 
country.  Since  the  city  vacationer  is  here  only  a 
short  while,  the  accommodations  built  for  him  are 
flimsy  and  cheap,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
stability  of  permanent  agriculture.  Tales  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  insurance  fires  take  on  a  very  real  char¬ 
acter  with  the  sight  of  a  large  frame  hotel  going  up 
in  flames  before  one’s  eyes !  Nevertheless,  Duchess 
apples  at  7.1  cents  a  bushel  on  the  roadside  stands, 
and  other  produce  in  keeping,  plus  the  boarding  and 
rooming  of  vacationers  means  that  the  man  on  the 
land  is  just  so  much  more  diversified  and  so  much 
more  likely  to  hold  his  own  in  the  economic  struggle. 

The  new  Rip  Van  Winkle  bridge  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  looms  into  view,  joining  Greene  and  Co¬ 


lumbia  counties.  Just  back  and  to  the  right  is  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  asleep,  where  Hendrik 
Hudson's  men  play  nine  pins.  To  the  south  lies 
Livingston  Manor  with  recollections  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  Fulton 
and  his  steamboat,  the  Clermont.  To  the  north  is 
Van  Renssalaer  Manor,  Albany,  and  a  hundred  his- 
teric  spots.  Ahead  on  the  hilltop  is  the  former  home 
of  the  founder  of  the  Church  School  of  Painting. 

Once  again  sizable  orchard  plantings  connect 
scenery  and  orcharding.  Here  are  sour  cherries, 
peaches,  pears  and  apples — all  giving  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  climate  is  again  sufficiently  mod¬ 
erated^  to  support  a  diversity  of  horticultural  crops. 
The  apples  are  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Rome,  some  De¬ 
licious,  some  Ben  Davis,  some  R.  I. 
Greening,  and  a  few  surviving  Bald¬ 
wins.  Pears  are  Bartlett,  Ki  offer, 
Seckel  and  Clapp.  Cherries  are  Wind¬ 
sor,  Schmidt,  Black  Tartarian  and 
Napoleon  for  the  sweet  varieties,  and 
Montmorency  and  a  few  English  Mo- 
rello  for  the  sour  sorts.  The  road 
winds  down,  across  the  bay  that  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  sheltered  the 
whaling  vessels  which  had  moved  from 
New  Bedford  and  established  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  industry  at  Hudson.  Again, 
fruit  gives  way  to  grass  land  and 
dairy  cows  as  the  narrow  protective 
belt  of  the  Hudson  River  is  left  be¬ 
hind  and  as  the  road  climbs  through 
the  Harlem  Valley  and  across  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  line  into  the  Berkshire 
Mountains  where  the  slates  and  shales 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  are  re¬ 
placed  by  the  granites  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  In  another  issue  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  New  England  part  of 
the  trip  out  to  Cape  Cod.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Sugar  Control  of  Melons 

A  friend  asks  me  how  the  sugar  content  of  melons 
may  be  governed.  This  is  some  question,  but  I  shall 
discuss  it  anyway.  In  hot  and  dry  Summers,  like 
that  of  last  year,  melons  and  grapes  had  a  high 
sugar  content,  while  very  humid  and  hot  Sum¬ 
mers,  like  this  one  just  past,  makes  all  fruits  grow 
larger  but  have  more  water  and  less  sugar  content. 

My  idea  is  that  the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves 
has  the  power  to  transform  starch  into  sugar  for 
plant  food.  It  would  seem  that  a  heavy  growth 
with  very  many  large  and  green  leaves,  such  a 
growth  as  is  encouraged  by  plenty  of  rain  and  hot 
weather,  would  mean  a  higher  sugar  content,  but 
the  exact  opposite  is  true.  Semi-drought,  such  as 
we  had  last  year,  results  in  fruits  which  are  more 
solid,  less  watery,  somewhat  smaller  and  with  a 
much  higher  sugar  content. 

I  have  noticed  that  soil  which  is  rich  in  humus 

will  stand  dry  weather 
and  still  produce  a  good 
crop,  while  plants  on 
soil  which  is  deficient  in 
humus,  wither  and  die. 
That  is  because  soils 
rich  in  humus  hold  wa¬ 
ter  better  and  hence  do 
not  dry  out  but  have  a 
reserve  of  soil  moisture. 
You  can  increase  the 
humus  content  of  soil 
by  spreading  manure, 
old  straw  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stack,  new 
straw  if  spread  in  early 
Fall  but  do  not  use  it  in 
Spring,  leaves,  lawn 
rakings,  ratings  from 
the  woodyard,  in  fact, 
any  matter  which  will 
decay  readily.  Or  you 
may  turn  under  green 
crops  like  the  various 
clovers,  A  1  f  a  1  f  a,  Soy 
beans  or  even  rye,  al¬ 
though  rye  adds  nothing 
in  fertility,  while  the 
legumes  do  add  nitrates. 
I  have  seen  men  plow 
under  clover  very  rank 
and  a  foot  or  more  high 
and  get  a  fine  corn  crop 
even  in  a  dry  year.  In 
the  South  you  may  xise 
Lezpedeza.  x.  b.  beber. 
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Catskill  Mountains  Across  the  Hudson  River.  Fruit-growing  and  views  like  this  go 

together. 
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Income  From  the  Farm  Woodlot 

Too  many  producers  of  wood  in  the  past  have 
failed  to  consider  the  consumer  in  their  preparation 
of  the  product.  It  has  been  the  habit  to  cut  and 
pile  into  the  truck-bed  any  and  everything  that 
might  be  called  wood  and  take  it  to  town  for  sale. 
The  consumer  may  know  very  little  about  wood  and 
buys  the  first  time  without  hesitation.  After  a  few 
times  at  fire  making  and  tending  he  soon  learns  the 
difference  between  good  wood  and  poor.  Once  the 
consumer  is  deceived  he  becomes  suspicious  of  all 
vendors  of  wood.  He  shops  around  and  if  he  cannot 
get  good  wood  after  several  tries  he  simply  will  cut 
out  his  wood  purchases  entirely. 

Most  town  folks  can  get  along  without  wood.  Coal, 
oil  and  gas  heats  their  homes  and  cooks  their  food. 
They  all  do  like  wood,  however,  and  will  buy  it  for 
burning  in  the  open  grates  when  such  is  present  in 
their  homes.  When  this  type  of  market  exists,  it 
behooves  the  farmer  or  producer  of  wood  to  furnish 
a  superlative  fireplace  product.  Grading  is  the  answer. 
These  few  wood  dealers  who  have  conscientiously 
graded  their  product  find  their  markets  growing 
steadily,  their  old  customers  coming  back  year  after 
year  for  more  and  bringing  their  friends  along. 

There  are  no  cut  and  dried  grading  rules  for  wood 
as  there  are  for  potatoes  or  eggs.  Hence  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  are  listed  only  as  suggestions  which,  if 
followed,  will  eliminate  many  of  the  annoyances 
and  misunderstandings  between  the  producer  and 
consumer  of  fireplace  wood. 

1. — Classify  wood  according  to  species  of  tree  from 
which  it  came,  or  groups  of  species. 

2.  — Season  wood  at  least  six  months  during  dry 
weather  in  open,  well  aerated  pile. 

3. — Classify  wood  according  to  diameter  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  split  wood. 

4.  — Cut  wood  the  length  desired  by  customers. 

5.  —  Keep  out  sap-rotted  or  otherwise  decayed 
wood  from  better  grades. 

6.  — Furnish  clean  wood. 

7. — Give  good  measure. 

A  standard  cord  (stack  of  wood  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide  and  composed  of  sticks  four  feet 
long)  of  hickory  or  locust,  is  equivalent  in  available 
heat  units  to  two  tons  of  soft  coal.  For  this  reason, 
either  of  these  species  should  be  sold  alone.  Oaks 
(white,  rock  and  red  oak),  slightly  lower  in  heat 
content,  should  be  kept  separate  from  other  kinds  of 
wood.  Beech,  birch  and  hard  maple  may  very  well 
be  mixed  together  due  to  their  like  properties,  but 
some  customers  may  want  them  separately.  In 
mixing  woods  it  is  always  permissible  to  throw  in 
a  better  wood,  but  it  never  pays  to  include  a  poor 
kind.  For  instance,  hickory  could  be  included  in  a 
load  of  oak  wood,  but  it  is  not  good  business  to 
reverse  the  procedure.  The  soft  woods,  such  as 
poplar,  basswood,  soft  maple  and  pine,  burn  up 
quickly  and  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  better 
varieties  mentioned  above. 

Nothing  irritates  a  user  of  fireplace  wood  so  much 
as  green  wood.  Such  material  is  not  only  hard  to 
ignite,  but  its  smoking  and  smoldering  is  very  dis¬ 
appointing.  Hence  graded  wood  should  be  well  sea¬ 
soned.  It  requires  warm,  dry  air  to  remove  moist¬ 
ure  from  wood ;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pile 
wood  in  open,  well-aerated  piles  instead  of  in  huge 
compact  stacks.  Six  months  of  warm  weather  sea¬ 
soning  is  none  too  much  if  the  sticks  are  large.  If 
the  customer  wants  green  wood  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  get  it  for  him  fresh  from  the  tree  or  he  can  get 
the  same  effect  by  turning  the  hose  on  it  for  a 
short  time. 

The  cross-sectional  dimensions  of  the  sticks  com¬ 
prising  the  load  of  wood  constitutes  an  important 
quality  factor.  Sticks  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter 
are  too  small  for  most  users,  and  if 
much  of  these  sizes  are  in  a  load  it  ir¬ 
ritates  them.  A  fire  kindled  with  them 
burns  up  too  rapidly  and  requires  too 
frequent  attention.  A  load  of  wood 
with  a  low  percentage  of  this  small 
material  and  the  rest  from  two  to  six 
inches  in  diameter  pleases  most  con¬ 
sumers.  A  few  sticks  over  six  inches 
are  not  amiss. 

Individual  buyers  may  specify  all 
heavy  chunks,  all  light  pieces,  or  other 
definite  mixtures.  These  orders  may 
l>e  filled  according  to  requests.  Slab- 
wood,  unless  it  is  split  to  handy  dimen¬ 
sions,  is  never  very  satisfactory. 

One  large  wood  dealer  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who,  incidentally,  is  making  a 
success  of  the  business,  stacks  his  wood 
for  seasoning  according  to  size  and 
length.  From  these  ricks  he  supplies 
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his  customers  with  a  uniform  product  to  meet  their 
individual  requirements. 

Lengths  of  wood  desired  by  consumers  vary  with 
the  community.  For  fireplace  use  sticks  from  16 
inches  to  four  feet  may  be  specified  with  requests 
for  16  to  24-inch  wood  more  common.  It  is  well  to 


Photo  by  Leo  Dillon. 


This  model  roadside  stand,  erected  as  a  part  of ;  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  exhibit  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair,  shows  how  a  convenient  and  attractive,  out¬ 
let  for  farm  produce  may  be  easily  and  economically 

constructed. 

err  on  the  short  side  rather  than  on  the  long  because 
one  can  always  burn  12-inch  wood  in  an  18-ineh 
fireplace,  but  it  is  impossible  to  insert  24-inch  wood 
in  such  a  hearth. 

Even  though  prices  for  wood  are  not  high,  its 
manufacture  and  sale  by  the  farmer  has  a  very  di¬ 
rect  appeal.  His  job  is  invariably  seasonal.  This 
crop  is  an  off-season  one,  giving  those  who  engage  in 
it  a  chance  to  extend  their  working  period  and  their 
income  by  one  or  more  months.  The  making  of 
wood  uses  man,  horse  and  machine  labor  when  these 
are  idle  or  doing  only  part-time  work. 

A  few  farmers  are  already  using  the  wood  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  means  of  keeping  home  woodland  in  a  high 
state  of  productivity.  By  culling  out  the  crooked, 
defective  and  bushy  trees  they  get  large  quantities 
of  choice  wood  and  by  doing  so  give  their  worth- 


As  these  better  trees  grow  to  log  size  many  inferior 
ones  may  be  thinned  out  for  firetcood  of  high  quality. 


while  trees  a  chance  to  develop  rapidly  into  timber 
for  use  on  the  farm  or  for  sale. 

In  some  woods  the  trees  are  growing  too  densely. 
Thinning  out  the  weaker  trees  will  give  the  others 
more  breathing  space  and  furnish  desirable  sound 
wood  which  will  be  easily  put  into  shape  for  sale. 
The  combined  purposes  of  woodland  betterment  and 
off-season  work  give  to  persons  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  fuel  wood  a  real  zest  for  the  job. 
The  strenuousness  of  the  exercise  afforded  by  it 
“peps'’  up  the  appetite  and  clears  out  both  the 
mental  and  physical  lethargy  which  so  often  sets 
in  when  the  daily  work  slackens.  Cold,  wintry 
weather  presents  no  handicaps  to  the  enterprising 
maker  of  wood. 

By  standardizing  his  wood  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  quantity  and  quality,  the  farmer  can  in¬ 
crease  his  sales  of  wood  and  obtain  the  best  prevail¬ 
ing  price  for  it.  frank  t.  murphy. 


Planning  to  Attract  Birds 

Birds  migrate  because  their  food  supply  is  covered, 
not  because  of  the  cold,  for  their  feathers  are  perfect 
non-conductors  of  both  heat  and  cold.  If  we  wish 
to  increase  the  number  of  birds  about  our  homes 
we  must  look  to  the  desirable  food  in  our  vicinity. 

There  are  two  great  divsions,  the  insect-eating 
and  the  seed-eating.  The  bill  reveals  the  group  to 
which  each  belongs.  The  sparrow  has  the  crunch¬ 
ing  bill  of  the  seed-eater,  the  nuthatch  the  slender 
bill  of  the  insect-eater.  It  is  a  fact  that  where  old 
rail  fences  with  their  shrubbery  have  been  taken 
away  and  forests  cut  down  too  ruthlessly  the  birds 
have  left  in  great  numbers,  since  they  could  no 
longer  find  the  food  and  shelter  they  required.  Of 
course  serious  losses  due  to  insects  were  the  in¬ 
evitable  result.  The  balance  of  life  in  nature  had 
been  disturbed. 

If  we  plant  about  our  homes  and  gardens  and 
fields  small  trees  and  shrubs  that  attract  the  birds 
we  will  have  a  more  satisfactory  garden.  It  would 
be  well  to  make  a  list  of  the  species  common  to  our 
vicinity  and  to  study  their  habits.  We  will  discover 
that  different  birds  live  in  different  planes  in  the 
garden  and  meadow  and  copse.  Here  is  a  partial 
list  for  New  Jersey:  Living  in  banks,  almost  under¬ 
ground  :  Kingfisher,  Bank  Swallow.  Nesting  and 
staying  near  the  ground ;  Meadow  Lark,  Bobolink, 
Vesper  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow  and  some  Warblers.. 
In  bushes  and  low  trees :  Catbird,  Cuckoo,  Cardinal, 
some  Vireos,  Blue  Indigo  Bunting,  Towhee,  Olive- 
backed  Thrush,  Brown  Thrasher.  In  the  large  trees 
but  on  the  lower  branches  or  in  cedar  growths  :  Blue- 
jays,  Orchard  Oriole,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Pewee,  Hum¬ 
ming  Bird,  Purple  Finch,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Red¬ 
breasted  Grosbeak,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Warblers, 
Thrushes.  In  the  tree  tops :  Baltimore  Oriole,  Owls, 
Crackles,  Pine  Warblers.  In  hollows:  Owls,  Wood¬ 
peckers,  Crested  Fly  Catcher,  Tree  Swallows,  Nut¬ 
hatch,  Titmouse,  Brown  Creepers,  Chickadees, 
Wrens. 

Since  one  of  the  bird’s  chief  enemies  is  the  cat  we 
must  not  only  plan  for  height  but  for  thicket-like 
growth  as  well.  Shrubs  that  are  fruit-bearing  are 
picturesque  and  we  will  find  that  our  eyes  as  well 
as  the  bird's  appetite  will  be  gratified  by  a  careful 
choice.  The  Hemlock,  Red  Cedar  and  Shad  Bush 
or  Service  Berry  will  be  a  good  beginning.  Or 
the  Black  Cherry,  Prunus  Serotina,  or  the  Dogwood, 
or  the  American  Mountain  Ash,  Sorbus  Americana. 
Our  native  Sweet  Bay,  Magnolia  Glauca,  is  a  tree 
the  birds  nest  in,  and  like  the  Sassafras,  supplies 
the  birds  with  salad  in  its  young  shoots.  Of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Hawthornes  the  Washington  Thorne,  Crate- 
gus  Cordata,  has  an  abundant  and  persistent  fruit. 
The  so-called  Black  Alder,  a  Holly,  Ilex  Verticillata, 
is  another  good  choice. 

Among  the  low  trees  or  shrubs  the 
Viburnums  are  excellent,  especially  the 
Black  Haw,  Viburnum  Prunifolium. 
The  twiggy  branches  are  a  veritable 
thicket  and  even  the  color  of  the  foli¬ 
age  in  the  Fall  is  a  delight.  Avoid  the 
High  Bush  Cranberry  since  the  berries 
are  so  bitter  the  birds  seldom  touch 
them.  Among  the  Cornels  the  Silky 
Cornel,  Cornus  Sericea,  appears,  to  be 
a  favorite.  The  High  Bush  Blueberry, 
Vaecinium  Corymbosum,  is  another 
ideal  bird  shrub. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  need  of 
suet  for  the  woodpeckers  and  sunflower 
seeds  are  a  prime  favorite  with  many 
birds.  Add  a  few  nuts  and  bread 
crumbs  and  some  kernels  of  grain  and 
the  feeding-station  will  be  in  great 
favor  all  Winter.  Florence  reeves. 


High  Quality  Firewood,  Graded  as  to  Size  and  Species  and  Piled  for  Seasoning 
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It’s  got  to  be 


Good 


to 


begin  with 


This  is  the  title  of  one  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  we  are  running  in  news¬ 
papers  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Area. 

It  is  not  mere  chance  that  Metropolitan 
New  York  enjoys  a  higher  rate  of  fluid 
milk  consumption  than  any  other  city. 
It  is  because  the  milk  is  naturally  richer 
and  better  to  begin  with  on  the  farm,  and 
because  Shelfield’s^ystem  of  Laboratory 
Control  protects  this  goodness  from  farm 
to  kitchen. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


New  ROGERS  MclNTOSHl 

A  Solid  Red  McIntosh — No  Stripes 

Better  Quality  Than  Common  McIntosh  —  Already  Acclaimed  by  Thousands 

GUARANTEED  TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES 

BY  A  53  -  YEAR  .  OLD  FIRM 

Rogers  McIntosh  400  Acres  of  Hardy,  Healthy  Northern-Grown  Stock 
(Trade  Mark)  PLANT  THIS  FALL 

Stock  becomes  established  before  freezing  weather,  and  starts  in  the  spring  long  before  any  plantings 
can  be  made.  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.,  14  MAIN  STREET,  DANSV1LLE.  NEW  YORK 


HARDY  Black  and  English  Walnut 
Trees.  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  Hy¬ 
brid  Hickories,  Persimmon  and 
others.  Shipments  from  fresh¬ 
ly  dug  stocks.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 
I  Dept.  R-107  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

Two  section,  any  length,  30c  per  foot,  freight  prepaid. 
A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  -  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

S31  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 

imimiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimtiiiiiiiiiiii 


PLANT  TREES 

This  Fall 

1000  EVERGREEN  TREES  FREE 

With  Every  Order  for  5000 

Red  Pine . 4-yr.  Transplants  5  to  10  in. — $20 

Scotch  Pine. ..  ,4-yr.  Transplants  5  to  10  in. — $20 

Douglas  Fir . 4-yr.  Transplants  5  to  10  in. — $18 

White  Spruce.,  ,4-yr.  Transplants  4  to  8  in. — $20 
Norway  Spruce. 4-yr.  Transplants  5  to  10  in. — $20 
1000  trees  free  with  every  5000  order,  any  as¬ 
sortment.  Use  these  trees  for  hedges  —  wind¬ 
breaks  —  reforest  your  waste  land.  Order  today. 
Immediate  shipment. 

Western  Maine  Forest  Nursery 

FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

350.000  Peach  Trees.  300,000  Apple 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  new  and 
older  varieties.  Pear.  Plum,  and 
Cherry,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blaekberry  plants:  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Fall  Price 
Bist  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  4 ,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious,  U.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Hubei,  Bancocas,  Concord,  Jersey,  etc. 

I-Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 
3-Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.,  $10  doz.  $75  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE,  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Station  for  fall  planting. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 


The  Newer  Raspberries  ^e^suVc^ 

Prepaid  3rd  zone.  Marcy.  Indian  Summer  $6.50.  Taylor 
$5.  Newburg  $3.50-100.  W.  HALBERT,  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


Peonies  Large  Double  Beautiful  Blooms 

Three  to  five  eyes.  Ten  for  $1.00,  Postpaid. 
RISING  SUN  PEONY  FARM.  CAMDEN.  DEI. 


Poinsettia ;  Calceolaria 

*  I  have  recently  acquired  a  Poinsettia 
and  a  Calceolaria,  and  desire  advice  on 
the  care  of  these  plants.  G.  p.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Poinsettias  are  grown  in  a  mixture  of 
one-half  loam,  one  quarter  leaf  mold,  and 
one-quarter  dried  cow  manure.  They  are 
grown  from  cuttings,  usually  rooted  from 
May  to  July.  Cuttings  about  three  inches 
long  are  put  in  small  pots,  two  or  three  in 
a  pot  and  kept  in  a  warm  frame  until 
rooted.  They  are  moved  into  large  pots 
as  required,  usually  being  bloomed  in 
seven-inch  pots,  sometimes  two  or  three 
small  plants  in  a  pot.  When  flowering  is 
over  the  plants  are  dried  off  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  about  three  months  before 
they  are  brought  into  growth  again,  old 
growth  being  cut  back  severely.  The 
plants  require  full  light  and  sunshine  at 
all  times,  and  regular  watering.  They 
need  an  even  temperature,  as  a  sudden 
chill  will  cause  loss  of  leaves.  Suitable 
temperature  is  50  degrees  at  night,  going 
up  to  65  degrees  during  the  day.  In 
window  culture,  the  plants  are  rested 
after  blooming,  the  old  wood  cut  back  and 
the  plants  left  in  a  sheltered  place  outside 
until  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
they  are  brought  in  to  avoid  heavy  rain 
or  chilly  nights. 

Calceolarias  are  treated  by  florists  as 
annuals,  being  raised  from  seed  each 
year.  We  do  not  advise  trying  to  carry 
over  a  plant  to  another  flowering  period. 
Seeds  are  sown  in  greenhouse  or  frame 
from  March  to  July,  soil  being  a  sifted 
mixture  of  sand,  peat  and  charcoal.  A 
northern  exposure  and  a  temperature  not 
over  60  degrees  is  required  for  germina¬ 
tion.  The  fine  seeds  are  merely  pressed 
into  the  surface  of  the  pan,  and  then 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  the  soil  being  moistened 
by  standing  the  pan  in  water.  Seedlings 
must  have  all  the  fresh  air  possible,  and 
must  be  shaded  until  the  cool  days  of 
Autumn,  when  they  need  full  sun.  Richer 
soil  is  needed  as  the  plants  mature,  the 
usual  mixture  being  fibrous  loam,  sand, 
peat,  old  cow  manure  and  a  little  char¬ 
coal.  Our  hot  Summer  weather  is  very 
uncongenial  to  Calceolarias.  E.  T.  r. 


Digging  Potatoes  Early 

I  have  a  garden  patch  of  potatoes, 
planted  about  the  middle  of  April.  Most 
of  the  vines  have  been  dead  for  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  rain  for  the  past  week  or 
10  days  and  the  ground  is  very  wet.  Do 
you  advise  leaving  the  potatoes  in  the 
ground  until  the  groud  is  dry  or  digging 
them  now  and  drying  them  off  in  the  barn 
before  putting  them  in  the  cellar? 

New'  Jersey.  E.  R.  p. 

It  is  rather  early  to  dig  potatoes  now 
although  it  can  be  done  if  necessary,  Un¬ 
less  you  find  that  they  are  rotting  in  the 
ground,  we  should  advise  leaving  them 
for  a  time  as  they  will  keep  better  there 
than  dug  and  placed  in  a  cellar. 

If  when  you  dig  into  a  hill  you  find 
some  of  them  rotting,  the  only  way  would 
be  to  take  them  all  out,  sort  out  the  rot¬ 
ten  ones  and  do  the  best  you  can  to  save 
the  others.  This  can  sometimes  be  done 
by  spreading  them  on  the  barn  floor  and 
scattering  air  slaked  lime  over  them 
which  may  help  curb  the  germ  of  rot.  We 
saved  two  barrels  once  in  this  way. 


Black  Knot  on  Plums 

Have  you  found  any  cure  for  the  black 
swelling  that  comes  on  plum  trees  ?  I 
have  tried  several  things  hut  they  just 
keep  swelling  and  the  tree  finally  dies. 

New  York.  o.  B. 

The  black  swellings  on  plum  trees  are 
the  black  knot  disease.  There  is  no  cure 
for  it  by  spray  although  applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  may  have  some  value. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  depended  on  to 
handle  this  trouble.  The  disease  is  so  in¬ 
fectious  that  it  quickly  spreads  through¬ 
out  a  tree  and  from  one  tree  to  another. 
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Trees  that,  are  very  badly  infested  should 
be  removed  and  burned.  In  cases  where 
the  disease  can  be  cut  out,  trees  may  be 
trated  in  that  way  and  perhaps  saved. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  any  knot  is  cut 
out  to  paint  the  spot  with  a  mixture  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  dry  Bordeaux  which 
may  be  had  at  seed  stores.  This  is  an 
excellent  paint  for  tree  wounds.  Ifl 
made  thick  enough  so  that  it  can  be  put 
on  with  a  brush  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  vessel  of  it  around  for  use  as 
desired. 

It  is  ivise  to  keep  very  close  watch  of 
plum  trees,  and  also  cherry  trees,  whiteh 
are  likewise  affected  by  this  disease,  and 
wherever  any  of  these  small  bunches  are 
seen  just  starting  cut  out  the  bunches  at 
once,  going  into  the  wood  far  enough  to 
get  them  all  out  and  burn  them.  If  this 
is  attended  to  a  great  many  trees  may 
be  saved. 


Business  Bits 

“In  Grove,  Orchard  and  Vineyard.” 
This  is  the  name  of  an  illustrated  folder 
that  shows  in  picture  form  some  of  the 
many  types  of  farm  work  that  the  Cle- 
trac  Crawler  Tractor  is  designed  to  do. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  Cletrac  tractor 
for  every  type  of  farm  work  and  photos 
of  the  machine  at  work  seem  to  confirm 
this  statement.  The  folder  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  addressing  Cleveland  Trac¬ 
tor  Co.,  193013-39  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


“Charcoal — A  Tonic  for  Poultry.” 
Charcoal  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
aid  to  proper  digestion.  The  Wood  Char¬ 
coal  Research  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box  3S9-A, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  now  issued  an  in¬ 
teresting  booklet  that  explains  the  need 
of  the  proper  amount  of  charcoal  in  poul¬ 
try  rations.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed 
free,  upon  request  to  any  reader  of  this 
paper. 


Non-Freezing  Fire  Pails.  The  average 
farm  must  depend  upon  fire  pails  and 
water  barrels  as  a  source  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  These  receptacles,  however,  become 
useless  during  the  Winter  months  if 
there  is  danger  of  the  water  freezing. 
This  danger  can  be  easily  overcome 
simply  by  placing  a  pound  or  so  of  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  into  the  water.  The  Sol- 
vay  Sales  Corp.,  Dept.  5-E,  40  Rector 
St.,  New  York  City,  will  send  without 
charge  an  attractive  little  booklet  giving 
full  information  in  reference  to  the  easy 
form  of  fire  protection. 
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Apples  at  the  N  e  io  York 
State  Fair.  These  diamond 
forms,  each  with  25  per¬ 
fect  specimens,  at¬ 
tracted  consider¬ 
able  attention. 
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More  farm  tractors 

ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH 

GOODYEAR  TIRES 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Reducing  the  Labor  of  Poultry  Feeding 


Scientific  findings  in  the  field  of  poul¬ 
try  nutrition  and  modern  methods  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  science  of  feeding  have  done 
much  to  eliminate  the  so-called  “art”  or 
skill  formerly  thought  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  feeding  management. 

Really,  all  that  is  necessary  these  days 
to  properly  feed  a  flock,  growing  or  lay¬ 
ing,  it  matters  not,  is  to  provide  it  at 
all  times  with  a  quality  vitamin-potent 
mash  feed  and  a  good  hard  grain  mixture. 
'When  a  good  hard  grain  mixture  is  con¬ 
tinuously  hopper-fed,  in  other  words, 
when  it  is  kept  before  the  birds  at  all 
times,  just  as  the  mash  is,  it  is  surprising 
how  well  birds  will  balance  their  own 
food  intake  to  meet  their  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  con¬ 
ceded  by  authorities  today  that  birds  will 
actually  balance  their  ration  better  than 
you  and  I  can  do  it  for  them.  The  im¬ 
portant  and  primary  thing,  of  course,  is 
to  see  that  the  birds  are  provided  with  a 
quality  of  foods  necessary  to  fulfill  ade¬ 
quate  growth  and  bone  tissue  require¬ 
ments  and  egg  production  requirements 
of  the  highest  producing  strains,  and  po¬ 
tent  enough  in  vitamin  content  to  prevent 
all  semblance  of  the  known  vitamin  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases  and  still  permit  of  ade¬ 
quate  body  and  egg  storage. 

Furthermore,  the  grain  mixture  must 
be  varied  enough  to  permit  of  the  vari¬ 
ance  in  the  desires  of  individual  birds. 
It  would  be  foolhardiness  to  apply  this 
simplified  method  of  feeding  if  the  grain 
ration  consisted  of  but  one  grain.  Like 
you  and  I,  birds  like  variety,  and  there 
are  days  within  a  week,  -weeks  within  a 
month,  and  months  within  a  year  when 
individuals  in  a  flock  are  varying  the  in¬ 
take  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats  or  what 
have  you,  in  the  grain  mixture.  If  there 
is  not  a  sufficiency  of  a  particular  grain 
that  a  group  of  birds  might  want  on  a 
particular  day,  there  may  be  an  under¬ 
food-consumption  for  that  day  which,  con¬ 
tinuing  over  a  length  of  time,  may  result 
in  disaster,  namely,  first  a  loss  of  body 
weight,  then  a  tremendous  drop  in  pro¬ 
duction  and,  subsequently,  a  molt. 

Now,  some  people  might  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  when  grains  are  before  the  birds 
at  all  times,  they  will  become  over-fat  and 
eventually  cease  to  lay  because  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  too  fatty  tissue.  There  is 
no  proof  that  such  a  thing  occurs  at  all. 
There  is  no  proof  that  when  birds  are 
allowed  to  feed  at  liberty  on  adequate 
rations,  they  will  tend  to  or  can  destroy 
the  effects  of  a  factor  that  is  purely  and 
simply  a  product  of  inheritance. 

When  birds  cease  laying  and  become 
overly  fat,  as  they  surely  will,  the  method 
of  feeding  cannot  be  blamed  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  egg  production  in¬ 
heritance.  In  the  main,  such  birds  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  missed 
receiving  into  their  gerifi  plasm  the  right 
combination  of  chromosomes  that  make 
up  the  so-called  inheritance  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  such  birds  have  become  fat 
in  spite  of  the  feeding  method  followed 
and  not  because  of  it. 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  exceptions  in 
such  cases,  for  sometimes  organic  dis¬ 
turbances  prevent  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  ovaries  or  egg  organs  in  a  female 
and  destroy  all  opportunity  for  heredity 
to  express  itself.  Such  birds  have  no  in¬ 
stinct  to  lay,  and  more  of  the  nutrient 
intake  goes  into  fat. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is 
humanly  possible  for  a  poultryman,  no 
matter  how  well  experienced,  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  the  daily  food  requirements 
of  flock  of  birds.  In  the  more  common 
method  of  litter-feeding  grain,  all  we  can 
hope  is  that  there  has  been  enough  of 
every  particular  grain  to  satisfy  the  ex¬ 
acting  desires  of  the  last  bird  in  the 
flock,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  al¬ 
ways  do  that  in  the  common  method  of 
scattering  grain  over  the  litter.  I  often 
wonder  if  there  are  not  some  timid  birds 
going  to  roost  at  night,  longing  for  a  bit 
of  grain  that  was  not  there  for  them. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  provide  the 
proper  food  substances  at  all  times  for 
our  birds  does  not  necessarily  finish  the 
problems  involved  in  successful  feeding. 
There  are  other  things  that  we  must  do 
to  encourage  better  conditions  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  flock.  To  begin  with,  when  grains  are 
hopper  fed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fork 
up  the  litter  occasionally,  because  natur¬ 
ally  where  less  scratching  in  the  litter 
occurs,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  it  to 
pack  to  some  degree.  Less  scratching  in 
the  litter  means  better  sanitation,  and 
maybe  hopper-feeding  methods  may  play 
a  part  in  reducing  the  spread  of  disease 
organisms  within  a  flock. 

We  must  also  at  all  times  encourage 
greater  food  consumption.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  stirring  up  the  mash  rather  fre¬ 
quently  will  increase  mash  consumption. 
And  here  is  another  way  that  may  sur¬ 
prise  some  of  you.  Birds  are  actually 
lazy,  even  Leghorns,  for  it  is  known  that 
when  the  mash  hoppers  are  lowered  until 


they  are  just  a  few  inches  off  the  floor, 
mash  consumption  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  over  that  of  flocks  fed  from 
hoppers  that  stand  18  inches  to  two  feet 
off  the  floor. 

Sufficient  hopper  space  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  all  times.  Allow  two  six-foot 
hoppers,  open  on  both  sides,  to  each  100 
birds.  When  grain  is  hopper-fed  as  rec¬ 
ommended  here,  an  extra  six-foot  hopper 
should  be  provided  for  carrying  the  grain 
mixture.  This  amount  of  hopper  space  is 
adequate  for  100  birds  and  will  actually 
suffice  for  125  when  that  many  birds  are 
housed  in  a  single  pen. 

It  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  feed  a 
moist  mash.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
may  be  feeding  an  exceedingly  palatable 
laying  mash  and  a  fine  grain  mixture, 
there  are  certain  strains  of  birds  whose 
productive  ability  is  away  above  average 
and  it  may  at  times  be  difficult  to  get  ade¬ 
quate  quantities  into  these  birds  unless 


we  take  some  means  of  creating  a  greater 
desire  for  feed.  This  is  because  of  the 
high  nutritive  requirements  of  birds  that 
are  laying  at  a  high  rate  and  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  where  temperatures  are  low, 
as  they  often  are  at  times  in  the  Winter 
months  in  most  laying  houses,  there  is  a 
greater  demand  on  the  food  intake  to  pro¬ 
vide  energy  or  heat  units  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  107-degree  body  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  fowl. 

Moistening  the  mash  enhances  its  pala- 
tability,  consequently  creates  greater  de¬ 
sire  for  food  consumption.  About  three 
to  four  pounds  of  the  laying  mash  or 
fattening  mash,  fed  at  noon  in  a  slightly 
moistened  condition  to  each  100  layers, 
aids  in  maintaining  normal  body  weights. 

The  following  table  might  act  as  a 
guide  for  determining  whether  or  not 
birds  are  consuming  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  definite  levels  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  These  figures  are  based  on  a 
group  of  Leghorns  that  average  four 
pounds  in  weight : 


Percent  of  Pounds  of  Food  Intake 
Production  per  100  Birds  Daily 

. 18-19 

10 . 19-20 

20 . 20-21 

30 . 21-22 

40 . 22-23 

50 . 23-24 

GO . 24-25 

70 . 25-2G 

80 . 27-28 


Simplified  methods  in  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  procedure  are  always  desirable.  It 
is  not  intended  that  simplification  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  advocated  here  in  order  to 
save  time  that  is  to  be  wasted.  The 
poultry  business  in  general  is  exacting 
and  demands  expert  thought  at  all  times. 
It  is  my  thought  at  least  that  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  simplified  methods  here  and  there 
that  permit  of  leisure  time  and  freedom 
from  what  might  be  called  boreSome 
tasks,  should  result  in  permitting  time 
to  be  spent  on  details  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  or  vital  and, 
perhaps,  more  interesting. 

LEONARD  N.  GILMORE. 


WINNER  ofthe  National 
Plowing  Contest  for  the 
second  successive  year. 
Orvis  Schroyeris  the  35- 
year-old  former  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  modern,  345- 
acre  dairy  farm  near  Lily 
Lake,  III.  Champion 
Schroyer  scored  91  out 
of  a  possible  100  points 
in  the  1937  competition. 


IN  ITS  6  0th  annual  renewal  on  September  1 1th,  the 
National  Plowing  Contest  at  Wheatland,  Illinois,  was 
won  for  the  second  successive  year  by  Orvis  Schroyer, 
Lily  Lake,  Illinois. 

Again  in  1937,  as  in  1936,  Champion  Schroyer 
plowed  his  way  to  victory  on  a  tractor  equipped  with 
Goodyear  Tractor  Tires. 

The  National  Plowing  Contest,  oldest  farm  event  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  witnessed  this  year 
by  more  than  18,000  interested  spectators. 

For  the  first  time,  these  spectators  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  in  competition  the  sensational  new  Good¬ 
year  Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tire. 

They  saw  the  high,  sharp  teeth  of  this  great  new 
tire  bite  deep  into  the  soil  to  give  Champion  Schroyer’s 
tractor  the  steady,  even  pull  which  makes  for  straighter, 


neater  furrows  and  a  faster,  more  economical  job 

And  almost  without  exception  they  agreed  with  th 
title-holder  who  said,  "Goodyear  Sure-Grip  Tires  hav 
more  traction.  They  have  an  ideal  tread.  Their  trea< 
cleans  itself  more  readily  and  this  aids  in  keepinj 
furrows  straight.” 

The  new  Goodyear  Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tire,  an 
nounced  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  designed  and  built  a 
a  companion  to  the  famous  Goodyear  AU-Tractioi 
Tractor  Tire. 

Latest  addition  to  the  most  complete  line  of  farn 
tires  offered  by  any  manufacturer,  the  new  Sure-Gri| 
is  recommended  especially  for  farms  where  mud,  we 
loam  or  wet  clay  are  predominating  soils. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  AKRON,  OHIO 
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The  Bullet  That  Does 
What  a  Bullet  Should  Do! 


EVERY  Western  Soft  Point  bullet  is  designed  to  drop  game  in 
its  tracks  —  even  when  the  bullet  doesn’t  strike  a  vital  spot. 
By  giving  deep  penetration  with  maximum  expansion  the  bullet 
expends  its  energy  within  the  animal.  Correct  design  and  uniformity 
of  materials  make  Western  Soft  Point  bullets  MUSHROOM  PER¬ 
FECTLY! 


A  bullet  nose  that  is  too  hard  fails  to  expand  properly.  It  may  pass 
through  the  animal,  wasting  much  of  its  energy.  If  too  soft,  the 
wound  is  only  superficial.  Western  Soft  Point  bullets  have  the 
correct  degree  of  “softness”  and  the  right  amount  of  exposed  lead, 
scientifically  determined  and  varied  for  all  types  of  game. 


Send  for  FREE  new  72-page  Western  Ammunition 
Handbook  containing  a  chart  showing  WHERE  TO 
HOLD  at  all  normal  game  ranges! 

¥ 

^  , 

* 

Mf/yayr*  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  AMMUNITION 

.  WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  J-74,  East  Alton,  Illinois. 

Mail,  FREE,  the  new  Western  Ammunition  Handbook  —  a  complete 
|  guide  to  modern  rifle,  pistol  and  shotgun  shooting. 

|  Name . . . 

j  Address . 

£  Post  Office . State . 


$128.lf  in  a  Week 
Selling  Stark  Trees 


YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  J.  1 
Fulk,  Indiana  realtor,  sells  Star 
Trees  in  SPARE  TIME.  He  earne 
>128.54  in  a  week.  Pleasant,  healtl 
:ul  outdoor  work.  No  cash  or  e: 
perience  needed.  Mail  Coupon  fc 
FREE  Selling  Outfit  and  LIBERA 
SALESMAN  PLAN— CASH  PAII 
WEEKLY  — CASH  BONUSES - 
valuable  Prizes  Weekly. 

If  not  interested  in  selling,  BUY  Stark  Trees. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


J.T.  FULK 
Indiana 


STARK  NURSERIES,  R.n.y.io-37 
Box  S.W.  208  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  your  New  Plan  for  Salesmen. 

Name - 

P.  O. . . . 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. . . . State - 


HELP 

YOUR  HAIR! 

Start  today  and  make 
a  regular  practice  of 
"Using  this  famous 
treatment  —  Glover’s 
Mange  Medicine  with 
Massage.  And  Shampoo 
with  Glover’s  Medicated 
Soap.  It  will  make  your 
scalp  tingle  with  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  free  it  of  Dan¬ 
druff.  Sold  at  allDruggist3. 
Your  Barber  can  give 
you  Glover’ s. 


DEPENDABLE 
FARM  FIRE 
PROTECTION 
AT  LOW  COST/ 


. .  .  recommended  by  U.  S.  Government, 
Insurance  Companies,  Fire  Prevention 
Bureaus. 

Send  for  the  new  28  page 
FREE  booklet  “All’s  Well— 
Always  Ready”.  It  gives  all 
necessary  detailed  instruc¬ 
tive  information  and  data  on 
LOW  COST,  dependable 
non-freezing,  fire-fighting 
equipment  for  farm  houses, 
barns,  rural  schools,  lumber 
yards,  C.C.C.  Camps.  No 
obligation. 

Send  for  this 

FREE  BOOKLET  NOW! 

Write  to  Dept.  5E 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured  by 
The  Solvay  Process  Company 

40  Rector  Street  New  York 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses— Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops — Pump  Houses 


Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

■■  ■■  ■  . . . . . . .  1  — —  ■  ■  .  .  — 


Parading  for  the  Purple 

(Continued  from  Page  666) 
stallion  foal  class.  Ray  C.  Baldwin, 
Tully,  N.  Y.,  won  several  premiums  on 
his  entries  including  reserve  champion 
on  Hill  Crest  Gloranna,  a  three-year-old 
daughter  of  Dude  de  Posteau. 

Purebred  draft  horses  other  than  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  carried  well-filled  class¬ 
es  of  excellent  entries  from  such  firms  as 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clifton,  N.  J. ;  It.  J. 
Conner  &  Son,  Phelps,  N.  Y. ;  Sabarama 
Farm  which  made  its  usual  impressive 
and  successful  showing  from  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  Floyd  H.  O’Neil,  East  Au¬ 
rora,  N.  Y. ;  and  Harold  Bough,  Cato, 
N.  Y.  Grades  and  commercial  classes 
were  exhibited  by  many  firms  and  breed¬ 
ers. 

SHEEP. — The  fine  wool  division  had 
an  excellent  exhibit  from  leading  flocks. 
First  and  champions  were :  B-Merinos, 
Rams,  Stephen  B.  Whitaker.  Penn  Yan  ; 
Yr.,  J.  Krantz  &  Sons,  Dover,  Ohio; 
Lamb,  Krantz;  Ewes,  aged,  Waldo  Bar¬ 
ron,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.;  Yr.,  Krantz; 
Lambs,  Krantz.  Pen  of  Lambs,  Krantz ; 
Flock,  Krantz ;  Champ.  Ram,  Krantz ; 
Champ.  Ewe,  Barron.  In  the  Delaine 
classes  Cornell  won  first  on  Pen  of 
Lambs ;  C.  L.  Robb,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  won 
Flock  and  Champ.  Ram ;  Clarke  Well¬ 
man,  Champ.  Ewe.  In  the  Rambouil- 
lets,  Wellman  and  Barron  divided  the 
honors ;  Ram,  Wellman ;  Ewe,  Barron. 
In  Karakuls,  winnings  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  Lamson  Dawley,  Fayetteville  and 
Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farms,  Fayetteville. 

The  Medium  Wool  classes  all  carried 
strong  entries.  Marellbar  Farm,  Liberty- 
vill,  Ill.,  was  first  on  Lambs,  Flock  and 
had  both  Champions.  Cornell  showed 
Champ.  Hampshire  ram;  James  McGuire, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  Champ  Ewe.  In  the 
Oxford  classes,  Harding  Farms,  Barring¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  won  Champ.  Ram ;  David  E. 
McDowell  entry,  Mercer,  Pa. ;  Champ. 
Ewe,  Brookfield  Farm,  Durham,  Conn. 
Southdown :  Lambs,  W.  B.  Belknap, 
Goshen,  Ky. ;  Flocn,  W.  S.  Hutchings, 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. ;  Champ.  Ram,  Hutch¬ 
ings  ;  Champ.  Ewe,  Belknop.  Cheviot ; 
ram,  McDowell ;  Champ.  Ewe,  Andrew 
Wallace,  Piffard,  N.  Y.  Corriedale : 
Lambs,  J.  F.  and  H.  H.  Walker,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio  ;  Flock,  Walker ;  Champ.  Ram, 
Ray  H.  Swift ;  Chap.  Ewe,  Walker.  Suf¬ 
folk  :  Champ.  Ram,  Andrew  Wallace; 
Champ.  Ewe,  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N. 
Y.  Tunis :  James  McGuire,  Oakfield,  N. 
Y.,  swept  the  field  of  strong  entries  in  all 
classes ;  Ralph  E.  Owen,  Fulton,  and 
George  H.  Hillis,  Davenport,  exhibited 
several  impressive  Tunis  entries. 

In  the  Long  Wool  classes,  David  E. 
McDonald,  Mercer,  Pa.,  swept  the  field. 
James  McGuire,  Oakfield,  won  all  classes 
in  Leicesters ;  Clarke  Wellman,  Parry, 
won  both  champions  in  the  Lincolns. 

SWINE. — Swine  in  the  East  or  hogs 
in  the  West,  the  bacon  and  ham  produc¬ 
ers,  were  a  goodly  and  well-finished  lot. 
Champions  were  as  follows :  Berkshire : 
Sr.  boar,  Alex  Cooper  &  Son,  Reynolds- 
ville,  Pa.;  Jr.  boar,  J.  W.  Van  Arsdall, 
Jr.,  Burgen,  Ky. ;  Grand  Champion  hoar, 
Van  Arsdall.  Sr.  cow,  Jr.  and  Grand 
Champion,  Van  Arsdall.  Chester  Whites : 
Cornell  won  champion  sow  under  12 
months ;  Van  Arsdall  won  the  other 
championships.  R.  T.  Hollier  &  Son, 
Skaneateles,  showed  some  excellent  en¬ 
tries  and  prize  winners  in  Chesters.  In 
the  Poland  China  classes  Pearl  and 
Ruth  Park,  Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  won  first 
and  Grand  Champion  on  sow  under  six 
months ;  Sunny  Hill  Farm,  E.  W.  Hol¬ 
comb,  owner,  Tunnel,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
awards  without  competition  in  the  other 
classes.  In  the  Hampshire  classes  Frank 
C.  Oren,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  swept  the 
field  in  all  classes.  Duroc-Jersey,  Tri¬ 
angle  Farms,  Cedarville,  Ohio,  all  firsts 
and  Champs.  Best  pen  of  three  barrows 
won  by  Roy  T.  Hollier  &  Son. 

4-H  CHAMPIONS.  —  In  the  Jersey 
classes  Fred  Luclisingers  outstanding 
three-year-old  won  the  purple,  from  the 
Luchsinger  herd,  Onondaga  Hill;  Res. 
Champ.,  Don  Davidson,  Delhi ;  Showman¬ 
ship,  Thomas  Rich,  Jefferson.  Holstein, 
Champ.,  Robert  Cummings,  Bainbridge ; 
Res.  Champ.,  Louis  Worden,  Broome 
County ;  Showmanship,  Raymond  Strand, 
Friendship.  Ayrshire :  Champ.,  Ralph 
Gould,  Delhi;  Res.  Champ.,  Winford 
Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot ;  also  won 
Showmanship.  Brown  Swiss :  Champ., 
Wesley  Amsdill,  Youngstown ;  Res.,  Ho¬ 
mer  Harvey,  Marathon.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Showmanship ;  Thomas  Rich,  Dela¬ 
ware  County ;  Res.,  Bernhardt  Peterson. 
Guernsey :  Champ.,  Margaret  Fish, 

Dutchess  County;  Res.,  Catherine  Crumb, 
Oxford ;  Showmanship,  Bernhardt  Peter¬ 
son. 

Miss  Jean  Dell,  Colden,  Erie  County, 
fitted  and  exhibited  the  Grand  Champion 
4-H  steer,  an  Aberdeen- Angus,  weighing 
1,185  pounds,  which  sold  at  the  fourth 
annual  baby  beef  sale  for  3014c  per 
pound,  for  a  total  of  $361.42,  auctioned 
by  Fred  Reppert,  Decatur,  Ind. 
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Bring  Home 
a  new  saw 


•  GET  a  saw  that  cuts.  Buy  a 
DISSTON !  Make  your  sawing  easy. 
Disston  steel  gives  sharp  teeth  that 
hold  an  edge.  Disston  taper-grind 
gives  a  blade  thatswings  right  through 
the  cut.  New  hand  saws.  New  cross¬ 
cut  saws.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s. 


*3.50 


For  $3.50,  Disston  D-8, 
skew  back, “The  Saw  Most 
Carpenters  Use”.  $3.15  for  Disston 
D-7,  straight  back.  $3.85  for  Disston 
D-23  —  lightweight,  straight  back. 

See  also  KEYSTONE  HAND 
SAWS,  Made  by  Disston!  Skew  back 
or  straight,  cross-cut  and  rip.  Prices, 
$1.10,  $1.2  5,  and  up.  K-3 

“Pacemaker”,full26"blade,  _ 

Whatever  price,  your  dealer  can 
supply  a  saw  Made  by  Disston. 


*1.50 


How  to  Choose  and  Use  Saws — this  question 
and  that — answered  by  Disston  Saw,  Tool  and 
File  Manual.  FREE !  Send  name  on  postal. 


DISSTON 

HENRY  DISSTON &S0NS, INC.  tOT> 
1087  TAC0NY,  PHILADELPHIA 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  G  ft.,  $1.50;  Painted  two  coats 
pure  white  lead  paint.  $1.83;  Painted  and 
glazed  with  double  thick  glass,  bedded  in 
putty,  $3.65;  witli  single  thick  glass.  $3.40. 
Prices,  cash  with  order,  and  subject  to 
change.  Crating  on  glazed  sash  only,  75e 
extra  on  each  six  sash  or  less.  Write  for 
Sash  Bulletin  No.  437  describing  many  styles 
and  sizes  to  select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 
METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 


and  International  Gazetteer 


This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7^x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a.  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 


Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 

FOR  BALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Avoid  Disappointment  •  •  • 


WITH 

DE1CO*  LIGHT 

“ORDER  ON  MONDAY-LIGHTS  BY  SUNDAY!" 

•  Don’t  lose  out  in  getting  the  con¬ 
venience,  comfort  and  pleasure 
electricity  can  bring  you!  Install  a 
Delco -Light  plant  and  avoid  delay 
and  disappointment . .  .  enjoy  elec¬ 
tricity  now! 

Newly  designed  models  now  give 
you  long  years  of  service  at  the 
lowest  operating  cost  in  history. 
Available  in  a  wide  range  of  capaci¬ 
ties  to  suit  every  purpose  and  purse. 

Ask  your  local  Delco-Light  dealer 
to  demonstrate  one  of  these  power¬ 
ful  light  plants  to  you.  No  obligation. 


Modal  I0EAB3 

32  volt — 800 
watt  capac¬ 
ity.  Easy  to 
op  er  ate. 
Starts  and 
stops  auto¬ 
matically. 


For  Depend¬ 
ability,  Long 
Life,  specify 

DELCO- 

LIGHT 

BATTERIES 


Easy  Payment  Terms 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 

UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  INC. 

General  Motors  Bldg;.,  Detroit,  Mich.  1 


The  fellow  who  invented  this  famous  coat  must  have 
known  how  uncomfortable  early  morning  chores  can 
be  when  it's  cold  or  rainyl  For  over  30  years,  thousands 
of  men  have  appreciated  its  amazing  warmth,  its  sturdy 
wear,  and  its  great  value. 

Wind,  rain,  snow  or  cold  can't  penetrate  the  tightly  knit- 
in  wool  fleece  construction.  It  won't  ravel  or  tear — 
won't  “bind"  the  arms.  Sturdy  snap  fasteners  are  used, 
so  there  are  no  buttons  to  pull  offl  Your  choice  of  5 
styles  in  Coats  and  Vests,  sizes  36  to  50. 


Why  don't  you  be  com¬ 
fortable  this  winter?  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  carry 
Brown's  Beach  Jackets, 
send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  send  you  FREE  folder 
of  styles  and  prices. 

BROWN'S  BEACH 
JACKET  COMPANY 
7 1 0  Chandler  St. 
Worcester.  Mass. 


Heavier,  thicker,  tougher  galvanizing. 
Finer,  longer-lasting  Copper-Bearing 
Steel.  Low  Factory-to-You  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Care  of  Freshening  Cow 

C.  C.  Hayden,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Ohio  Station,  gives  the 
following  advice  about  the  freshening 
cow : 

The  gestation  period  of  the  cow  is 
about  270  days,  and  the  date  due  should 
he  carefully  recorded.  Sometimes  cows 
will  freshen  10  days  or  more  earlier  or 
later  than  the  date  due.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  kept  under  observation  for 
some  time  before  due. 

During  Summer  there  is  no  better 
place  for  a  cow  to  freshen  than  in  the 
pasture,  unless  there  are  ditches  or 
creeks  into  which  the  calf  may  fall.  The 
pasture  should  be  near  the  barn  so  that 
the  cow  can  be  seen  often.  In  cold 
weather  the  best  place  is  a  clean,  well- 
bedded  box  stall  free  from  drafts. 

Abnormal  conditions  in  parturition, 
milk  fever,  and  retained  placenta  are  the 
m6st  important  things  to  be  on  guard 
against.  If  parturition  is  not  normal  and 
labor  too  long,  a  veterinarian  should  be 
called.  If  the  cow  goes  down  with  milk 
fever,  she  should  be  given  calcium  glu¬ 
conate  by  someone  who  knows  how ;  the 
udder  may  be  inflated  with  air ;  or  both 
treatments  may  be  given.  If  the  placenta 
is  retained  until  the  next  day  it  should  he 
removed  only  by  one  who  lias  had  expe¬ 
rience.  It  should  normally  be  dropped 
within  two  hours  after  the  calf  and 
should  be  taken  away  before  the  cow 
eats  it. 

If  the  udder  is  unduly  large  and  in¬ 
flamed,  milking  out  some  before  fresh¬ 
ening  may  give  relief  and  should  do  no 
harm,  but  it  is  not  often  necessary. 

The  calf  may  be  taken  away  after  one 
good  nursing  but  would  better  be  left 
with  the  cow  for  two  days.  It  can  then 
be  taught  to  drink  from  a  pail. 

If  the  cow  is  on  pasture  or  a  moderate 
amount  of  a  good  ration  is  being  fed,  no 
change  need  be  made  in  the  feed.  If  she 
is  on  heavy  grain  feed,  it  is  better  to  re¬ 
duce  the  ration  for  a  few  days  before 
parturition  and  not  bring  it  back  to  full 
feed  before  the  second  week  after,  or 
later.  During  this  period  some  wheat 
bran  or  linseed  oilmeal  will  help  if  the 
cow  is  not  on  pasture. 

If  the  cow  is  in  good  health,  the  main 
thing  is  to  be  on  the  job  and  see  that  all 
goes  well. 

It  is  important  that  heifers  be  trained 
to  handle  easily  before  this  period.  They 
should  be  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
the  caretaker;  when  they  are,  “breaking” 
is  not  usually  necessary. 


Registration  of  Grades 

I  hear  occasionally  of  a  proposition  to 
register  grade  animals  of  excellence  as 
well  as  purebred.  What  is  your  opinion? 

New  Jersey.  W.  a.  s. 

Grade  animals  of  superiority  in  produc¬ 
tion  might  well  have  their  good  qualities 
recorded,  but  not  in  the  purebred  regis¬ 
tration.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  and  only  pedigree  and  individual 
conformation  to  type  are  concerned  in 
purebred  registry. 

I  remember  a  gi-ade  Jersey  which  my 
father  had  on  the  farm  in  by  boyhood. 
She  far  exceeded  in  production  any  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  I  ever  knew.  The  milk  was 
yellow  and  tested  5  percent,  or  a  little 
better.  At  any  rate  she  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  profitable  cow,  which  produced  well 
until  she  decided  it  was  time  to  take  a 
rest.  Then  wothout  any  trouble  in  dry¬ 
ing  her  off  she  attended  to  this  herself, 
and  at  the  proper  time  gave  us  a  strong 
healthy  calf. 

The  cows  at  the  time  mentioned  was 
about  six  years  old.  Father  got  her  from 
Grandfather,  who  sold  him  the  cow  as  a 
special  favor,  knowing  how  good  she  was. 
What  her  origin  was  I  do  not  know  for 
certain,  but  it  was  the  custom  in  that 
vicinity  to  have  some  Jersey  blood  in  all 
of  the  dairy  herds  to  improve  the  general 
quality  of  the  milk  for  butter,  and  a 
mixture  of  Brown  Swiss  was  quite  com¬ 
mon.  Probably  she  was  part  Jersey  and 
part  Brown  Swiss.  She  had  the  Jersey 
coloration,  and  black  tongue  and  switch, 
and  with  it  the  conformation  of  the  most 
desirable  type  of  Brown  Swiss.  She  was 
better  than  the  general  average  of  pure- 
breds  in  either  breed,  yet  the  suggestion 
of  recording  her  on  the  purebred  register 
would  have  been  ridiculous  and  danger¬ 
ous.  If  a  grade  animal  is  to  be  recorded 
in  any  way,  the  danger  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  as  to  its  meaning  should  be  avoided. 

W.  W.  H. 


Unthrifty  Calf 

I  have  a  hide-bound  calf.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  this  ailment?  C.  s. 

New  York. 

Hide-bound  is  usually  an  indication  of 
a  nutritional  or  mineral  deficiency  or  per¬ 
haps  both.  The  addition  of  10  percent 
linseed  oilmeal  to  the  calf's  ration  might 
prove  of  some  benefit.  a.  w.  o. 


SO  NOW  YOU 
FEED  ONLV 
ESHELMAN : 


JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 


SALES  OFFICES: 
LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE.  O. 


MILLS: 

LANCASTER.  PA.  YORK.  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE,  O 


Sffvdtnatc  Feeds  Bought  My  Herd  Sire 


ART, WHAT  DO 
YOU  THINK  OF 
MV  NEW  I 
PURE -BRED  1 
V  SIRE? 


3 


NOT  AT  All. IT  TOOK 
MY  ESHELMAN 
FED  DAIRY  HERO 
ONLY  THREE  AND 
A  HALF  MONTHS 
TO  PAY  FOR  IT. 


ONLY  THREE 
A  NO  A  HALF 
MONTH5;THAT5 
SOME  PROFIT/ 
MUST  BE 
6000  COW S. 


THEY  ARE ,  BUT  ON 
A  HIGHER-  PRICED 
FEED  THEY  GAVE  A 
CAN  LESS  PER  DAY, 


/  NOTHING  BUT 
ESHELMAN— AND 
THEY  NEVER  WERE 
SO  PROFITABLE, 
AND  SO  HEALTHY. 


)  f  SEEMS  LIKE  I3m\ 

M  WASTING  MONEY. 
NO  WONDER  MV 
DEALER  . 
RECOMMENDED 
ESHELMAN. 


CMiutnatv  dairy  feeds 

•_  -■  »  •  - ^  -  a 

“During  June  I  was  milking  26  cows  of  my  36-cow  herd  and  received 
380  quarts  daily;  average  winter  production  was  10  cans  daily.  Over  a 
3V2-month  period  my  milk  check  was  $600  monthly;  total  $2100.  Total 
feed  cost  same  period  was  $554.30 — a  clear  profit  of  over  $1500.  Feed¬ 
ing  Eshelm3n  Dairy  Feed  pays  best.”  (Name  on  request.) 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  ^j/ic£tftatc  Feeds 


Surest  cash 
crop . .  milk 


./America's  most  im¬ 
portant  crop  is  milk — surest  and  largest  source  of  farm 
cash.  The  markets  for  milk  and  cream,  though  often  full 
to  overflowing,  never  fail  to  bring  cash  income  to  the 
producer. 

Everyone  in  the  dairy  business  depends  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  outlets  for  milk  and  milk  products.  This 
takes  constant  telling  and  retelling  of  the  story  of  quality 
— of  cleanliness  on  farms  and  in  factories.  Continuous 
research  and  aggressive  salesmanship  must  convince 
the  world  that  milk  is  the  most  important  food. 

Borden  research,  invention  and  selling  effort,  have  con¬ 
tributed  for  80  years  to  the  world  wide  appreciation  of 
milk  and  milk  products. 


^Battens 


1857  ftf  *937 


ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


FOR  80  YEARS 
flTHE  GREATEST  NAME/] 

IN  MILK 

•'  '  > 
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LOOK, MARY  !\ 

A  RAISE  !  j 

Five  bocks  J 

A  MEEK  /  - _ 

OH,  STOP  SHOUT/ NG  / 
l  IT'S  ABOUT  TIME 
\.  YoU  Got  A  RAISE, 
X  ANYWAY!  J 


LE  T  S 
SPOIL 
HIS  FUN 


AHOY,  ^ 
hELLOW 
6  Looms  ! 


Happy 

man 

AHEAD, 


i  DOWN 

WITH  joys J 
DOWN  WITH 

happiness  / 


YOU'VE  BEEN  AN  AWFUL  KILL-JOY 
LATELY,  MARY^WHY  DON'T  YOU 
GET  RID  OF  YOUR  INDIGESTION? 
YOU  KNOW  THE  DOCTOR  TOLD  YOU 
COFFEE -NERVES  WAS  CAUSING  IT! 


GEE ,  HONEY, 

1  THOUGHT 
YOU’D  BE  GLAD 
I  WAS  GOING 
To  surprise 
You  AND  BUY 
That  new 
sweeper,  y 


J  OH-OH— 3 
Look  out, 
MEN— 
THEY'RE  IN 
V  AGAIN  ‘  y 


You  would!  ALL  You 

THINK  ABOUT  IS  HOW 
To  GET  MORE  WORK 
OUT  OF  ME  !  NEVER 

<  think  about  my 
\  headaches  and 

INDIGESTION , 
DO  YOU  ?  „ 


'WHY  DON'T  YOU  \7, 

TAKE  THE  DOCTOR'S  ( 
ADVICE ---  QU/T  I 

COFFEE  AND  J 

SWITCH  TO  POSTUM  / 

,  For  3o  days  !  / 


C  THEY’VE  BEEN  ‘  ': 
LIKE  A  COUPLE  OF 
HoNeYmooners  % 
SINCE  SHE  GOT 

-  Rid  of  her  y 

l  INDIGESTION  !  < 


r  OH,  ALL  RIGHT! 
I'LL  TRY  IT— IF 
YOU’LL  JUST  LEAVE 
v  ME  ALONE !  , 


Switching  \ 
To  postum  '  i 

SORE  DID  A  LOT, \ 
\  FOR  HER!  i 


y  Your  money  BACK--- 

IF  SWITCHING  TO  POSTUM 
DOESN'T  HELP  YOU  /  . 


Postum  contains  no  caffein.  It  is 
simply  whole  wheat  and  bran, 
roasted  and  slightly  sweetened. 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms  . . . 
Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil 


*  / 

V  c?) 

Many  people  can  safely  drink  cof¬ 
fee.  But  many  others  — and  all 
children— should  never  drink  it.  If  you 
suspect  that  the  caffein  in  coffee  dis¬ 
agrees  with  you. ..try  Postum’s  30-day 
test.  Buy  a  can  of  Postum  and  drink  it 
instead  of  coffee  for  one  full  month. 
If,  after  30  days,  you  do  not  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  return  the  top  of  the  Postum  con¬ 
tainer  to  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
full  purchase  price,  plus  postage!  (If 
you  live  in  Canada,  address  General 
Foods,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ontario.) 


or  percolate  . . .  and  Instant  Postum, 
made  instantly  in  the  cup.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  easy  to  make  and  delicious. 
You  may  miss  coffee  at  first,  but  after 
30  days,  you’ll  love  Postum  for  its  own 
rich,  full-bodied  flavor.  A  General 
Foods  Product. 

(This  offer  expires  July  1,  1938.) 

Copr.  1937,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  G.  F.  Corp.  Licensee 


Southern  Ohio  Horticultural 
Meeting 


Experience  in  the  Culture 
of  Turnips 


A  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  a  tour  of  apple  or¬ 
chards  was  enjoyed  by  a  group  of  about 
200  on  August  25.  They  saw  fine  fruit 
and  very  large  rank  leaves.  Some  Rome 
and  Grimes  were  three  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  on  trees  that  were  full.  Washers  and 
graders  were  shown  in  operation  and  dis¬ 
plays  to  acquaint  growers  with  the  best 
equipment  for  harvesting  and  handling 
the  crop. 

A  lunch  at  noon  was  served  in  the 
Rome  rural  high  school  building.  Dr. 
Young  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
talked  on  the  apple  scab  situation,  citing 
as  evidence,  the  fruit  trees  we  had  seen 
in  the  orchard  mentioned,  showing  that 
scab  can  be  controlled,  and  the  trees 
along  the  road  in  family  orchards  not 
sprayed  showing  bad  defoliation  and  fruit 
worthless  for  commercial  use. 

M.  O.  Gardner  spoke  of  nine  years’ 
management  of  the  Quaker  Bottom  Or¬ 
chard  of  50  acres  with  a  crop  each  year 
and  an  average  of  2S,000  bushels  per 
year.  W.  D.  Ililbish  spoke  on  “The 
Progress  and  Aims  of  the  Ohio  Apple  In¬ 
stitute,”  selling  the  growers  on  advertis¬ 
ing  the  apples  and  they  are  going  after 
their  own  business. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  old  friends 
and  make  new  acquaintances  and  com¬ 
pare  notes.  Watson’s  peach  orchards  in 
the  community  had  S.000  bushels  and 
finished  the  day  before  the  meeting.  About 
all  the  fruit  was  sold  at  the  roadside  in 
a  new  stand  never  operated  before.  A 
large  advertisement  in  the  paper  in  near¬ 
by  Huntington,  W.  Ya.,  brought  consum¬ 
ers  and  dealers  to  the  farm  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  could  not  pick  the  fruit 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  trade  prompt¬ 
ly.  Prices  advanced  in  all  markets  as 
the  season  advanced  and  it  look  as 
though  the  housewife  has  gone  back  to 
canning  her  fruit.  Vegetable  crops  have 
been  fair  to  good  and  the  prices  satis¬ 
factory  most  of  the  time,  and  the  demand 
is  great  now  and  prices  up. 

Last  year  I  set  out  five  varieties  of 
strawberries  for  comparison.  I  picked 
on  Fairfax  as  most  promising  before  they 
ripened.  After  harvesting  them  Dorsett 
proved  the  winner.  Fairfax  being  a  little 
later  was  hurt  by  dry  weather.  Premier 
ripened  with  Dorsett,  grew  right  beside 
them  and  had  taller  foliage  but  yielded 
only  about  three-fourths  as  many  quarts. 
All  varieties  had  the  same  care  and  like 
soil,  and  were  given  as  good  treatment 
as  I  could.  I  had  five  rows  60  feet  long 
and  the  total  yield  was  15  crates  of  24 
quarts  each,  about  450  crates  per  acre. 
The  quality  of  Dorsett  and  Fairfax  in 
my  mind  is  superior  to  Premier  and  other 
varieties.  u.  T.  cox. 


At  the  Chautauqua  County 
Fair 

Wise  judgment  in  the  selection  of  dairy 
cattle  is  basic  in  the  successful  dairy  en¬ 
terprise.  Forestville  “Future  Farmers” 
won  the  county-wide  vocational  judging 
contest  at  the  Chautauqua  County  Fair. 

The  members  of  the  Chatauqua  County 
Vocational  Agricultural  boys’  team,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  are  from  left  to 
right :  Harold  Gulvin,  vocational  direc¬ 
tor  ;  John  Richter,  who  is  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  placed  eighth  ;  Richard  Palmer,  who 
as  an  individual  placed  first ;  and  Bennett 
Grisanti.  They  are  holding  the  silver 
cup  awarded  by  the  Chatauqua  County 
Fair  Association. 

Chatauqua  County  is  a  pioneer  county 
in  the  United  States  featuring  vocational 
agriculture.  The  Sherman  and  Forest¬ 
ville  departments  are  nearly  20  years  old. 
Clymer  has  added  a  vocational  course 
this  year.  Herman  J.  Paulus  is  teacher. 
Other  schools  are  Ellington,  Chautauqua, 
Lakewood,  Cassadage,  Westfield,  Sinclair- 
ville  and  Cherry  Creek.  Approximately 
500  boys  are  enrolled  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  Chatauqua  County  this  year. 

w.  j. 


Turnips  are  mostly  sown  where  an 
early  crop  of  vegetables  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  a  good  place  is  where  the  early 
potato  crop  grew,  as  the  potatoes  are 
heavily  fertilized  and  the  turnips  can  use 
the  fertilizer  that  is  still  in  the  ground. 
Even  if  the  ground  is  soft  it  is  best  to 
replow  to  kill  any  weed  seed  that  are 
sprouting.  After  plowing  harrow  at  once 
to  break  up  clods  and  conserve  moisture, 
then  drag  the  ground.  If  a  drag  is  not 
available  a  heavy  board  will  do. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drills.  If  to  be  worked  with  a  hoi-se 
make  the  drills  24  to  28  inches  apart.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  done  by  hand  the  drills 
may  be  15  to  IS  inches  apart.  With  the 
rows  24  inches  apart  it  will  take  about 
IV2  pounds  of  seed  to  sow  an  acre  or 
if  broadcast  about  two  pounds  of  seed 
should  be  used. 

Turnips  may  be  sown  up  until  50  to  70 
days  before  heavy  frosts  and  freezes  are 
expected. 

Purple  Top  White  Globe  is  one  of  the 
finest  turnips  for  table  use,  Avith  white, 
tender,  fine-grained  flesh.  They  will  reach 
table  condition  in  about  eight  weeks’ 
time  or  full  grown  about  10  days  later 
and  are  at  best  table  condition  when 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  good  keepers  if  not  too  large.  It  is 
best  to  pick  out  the  large  size  and  store 
separate  to  be  used  first.  Orange  Jelly 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow-fleshed 
varieties,  medium  size,  orange  yellow  in 
color,  with  small  tops  and  pale  yellow 
flesh  that  is  fine  grained,  tender  &nd 
sweet.  It  matures  about  a  week  later 
than  Purple  Top  White  Globe.  Amber 
Globe  matures  in  about  2%  months ; 
large  roots  of  good  quality.  The  skin  is 
yellow  tinged  with  green  at  the  top  with 
a  pale  yellow  flesh,  a  very  good  keeper. 
The  yellow-fleshed  varieties  are  mostly 
better  keepers  than  the  white-fleshed  va¬ 
rieties,  so  that  when  both  kinds  are 
grown  it  is  best  to  use  the  white-fleshed 
ones  first. 

Turnips  should  be  pulled  before  they 
are  damaged  by  cold  weather.  Cut  off 
the  tops  and  store  in  pits  like  potatoes 
or  beets.  K.  c. 

Virginia. 


From  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Hay  was  a  large  crop  in  this  section 
on  old  meadows.  There  were  no  new  ones 
this  year  owing  to  the  severe  drought  of 
1936.  Potato  bugs  were  very  plentiful 
and  grasshoppers  ran  them  a  close  sec¬ 
ond.  Grain  and  wheat  gave  a  good  crop. 

Wild  strawberries  were  plentiful  this 
year.  We  prefer  them  to  tame  ones 
for  sauce  and  jam. 

The  annual  Pomona  Grange  picnic, 
sponsored  by  the  Service  and  Hospitality 
committee  was  held  recently  at  Hornell. 
Steuben  Pomona  Grange  was  held  Au¬ 
gust  25  with  Arkport  Grange,  c.  \v.  a. 


Chlorine  as  a  Fertilizer 

Will  you  give  me  information  about 
chlorine  when  used  in  fertilizer?  What 
element  does  it  come  under  and  what  is 
it  derived  from  ?  c.  L.  c. 

Virginia. 

Chlorine  is  an  element  in  itself.  All 
plants  contain  some  chlorine,  generally  as 
sodium  chloride  or  common  salt.  Yet 
there  are  no  definite  experiments  to  show 
that  chlorine  is  essential  to  plant  growth. 
At  least,  under  most  conditions  there  is 
sufficient  chlorine  available  so  that  it  does 
not  become  a  limiting  material. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  salt,  sodium  chlo¬ 
ride,  beyond  a  certain  amount  becomes 
toxic  to  the  plant,  both  the  chlorine  and 
the  sodium  acting  injuriously.  Some  ma¬ 
rine  plants  are  able  to  tolerate  the 
amount  of  salt  found  in  sea  water,  an 
amount  which  would  kill  land  plants. 

Figures  compiled  by  Dr.  Van  Slyke  in 
his  book  on  “Fertilizers  and  Crops”  give 
the  following  amount  of  chlorine  in  1,000 
pounds  of  dry  matter :  Oats,  grain,  .3 ; 
straw,  3.1 ;  corn  kernels,  .1 ;  pea  seed,  .4 ; 
beet  roots,  7.5 ;  anti  beet  leaves,  25. 

H.  B.  T. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Climbing  Euonymous. — We  no¬ 
ticed  recently  an  old  tree  having  the 
trunk  covered  to  a  height  of  15  feet  or 
more  with  a  variegated  form  of  the  climb¬ 
ing  Euonymus  radicans,  which  clings  to 
its  support  by  means  of  aerial  rootlets, 
like  the  English  ivy.  In  this  case  it  was 
a  variety  having  the  veins  marked  in 
white,  and  the  effect  of  these  green  and 
white  leaves  forming  a  close  covering 
was  very  attractive.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  variegated  forms  of  this  Euony¬ 
mus.,  Euonymus  radicans  vegetus,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  evergreen  bittersweet, 
produces  bright  orange-red  berries  that 
remain  on  the  plant  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  Winter.  The  dark  green  foliage 
is  attractive  at  all  seasons,  and  the  plant 
appears  to  be  absolutely  hardy.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  desirable  wall  cover.  The 
miniature  evergreen  bittersweet,  Euony¬ 
mus  radicans  var.  Kewensis,  has  very 
small  dark  green  leaves,  and  trails  close 
to  the  ground;  it  is  often  used  in  rock¬ 
eries,  and  as  a  ground  cover  under  small 
trees  or  shrubs.  These  trailing  or 
climbing  evergreen  varieties  of  Euony¬ 
mus  are  so  hardy,  and  so  attractive  with 
their  close-growing  and  shapely  foliage, 
that  they  deserve  wide  use,  especially 
where  English  ivy  is  killed  out  in  Winter. 
They  do  well  either  in  shade  or  sun.  E. 
radicans  is  naturally  bushy  in  growth, 
and  may  be  clipped  to  form  a  low  ever¬ 
green  hedge,  taking  the  place  of  boxwood 
in  localities  where  the  latter  is  not  hardy. 
Another  evergreen  Euonymus,  which  does 
not  have  the  climbing  habit,  is  E.  Paponi- 
cus,  a  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  15 
feet.  The  type  has  handsome  shining 
green  leaves,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
variegated  forms,  some  bordered  or 
splashed  with  white,  others  with  yellow, 
while  one  form  has  pale  yellow  leaves. 
The  variegations  are  variable  and  inter¬ 
esting  ;  some  varieties  have  white  or  yel¬ 
low  center,  while  others  have  the  leaves 
edged  with  the  paler  color.  This  Euony¬ 
mus  is,  we  believe,  widely  planted  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  is  not  considered 
reliably  hardy  in  the  North.  Its  hardi¬ 
ness,  however,  must  vary  with  individual 
specimens  or  different  localities,  for  we 
occasionally  find  old  shrubs  both  of  the 
type  and  of  variagated  forms  far  north 
of  its  usual  climatic  range. 

The  Prickly  Poppy. — We  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  specimen  for  identification  that 
proved  to  be  the  Mexican  prickly  poppy, 
Argemone  Mexicana.  It  was  said  to  be 
growing  in  an  old  garden,  where  the 
owner  did  not  know  the  name,  but  had 
heard  it  called  cactus,  because  of  its 
spines.  This  is  a  very  showy  member 
of  the  poppy  family,  having  leaves  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  thistle,  and  large  satiny  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which  are  not  individually 
lasting,  but  are  freely  produced  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  plants  grow  from 
two  to  four  feet  tall,  making  a  sturdy 
bush.  The  pale  green  leaves  have  a  sil¬ 
very  midrib  and  veins,  and  the  spines  add 
to  the  ornamental  effect.  The  plants 
bloom  from  June  to  November,  the  in¬ 
dividual  blooms  measuring  from  three 
inches  across.  The  improved  Grandiflora 
hybrids  are  very  handsome,  varying  in 
color  from  golden  yellow  to  creamy  white. 
Argemones  are  sometimes  planted  to 
form  a  Summer  hedge,  the  individuals  be¬ 
ing  set  about  10  inches  apart,  and  the 
bushy  plants,  with  their  profusion  of 
bloom  are  very  handsome.  The  plant  is 
a  hardy  annual,  apparently  self-sowing 
freely;  in  Mexico  it  is  a  weed  in  corn¬ 
fields.  Like  other  annual  poppies,  the 
Argemone  dislikes  transplanting,  so  it 
should  be  sown  where  it  is  to  remain. 
There  are  varieties  with  purple  flowers. 
Culture  is  very  simple ;  any  garden  soil 
seems  suitable,  but  the  plant  demands  a 
sunny  exposure.  An  English  writer  rec¬ 
ommends  this  as  a  flower  for  cutting. 

The  Spider  Lily".  —  A  Pennsylvania 
correspondent  says  that  he  has  in  his 
garden  a  number  of  spider  lilies,  the  bulbs 
having  been  growing  for  seven  years 
without  division.  He  wishes  to  move 
them,  and  asks  when  to  do  this ;  some  of 
the  bulbs  are  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
Spider  lily  is  the  common  name  for  Hy- 
menocallis,  a  genus  of  bulbous  American 
plants  belonging  to  the  Amaryllis  family. 
The  variety  most  commonly  grown  is  H. 
calathina,  which  is  also  known  under  the 
names  of  Ismene  and  Pancratium.  It 
comes  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bo¬ 
livia,  and  is,  we  think,  sometimes  called 
Peruvian  daffodil  and  basket  lily.  It 
has  white  flowers  striped  with  green,  and 
long  thread-like  stamens.  It  is  grown 
in  the  garden  for  Summer  bloom,  and  in 
the  North  the  bulbs  are  lifted  after  flow¬ 
ering,  and  stored  over  Winter  in  sand. 
In  the  Southern  States  it  is  grown  as  a 
garden  plant,  the  bulbs  being  left  in  the 
ground  the  year  round.  We  should 
imagine  our  inquirer’s  location  would  be 


the  northern  limit  of  hardiness,  but  we 
must  confess  ignorance  of  its  treatment 
out  of  doors  in  the  North,  where  we  have 
only  seen  it  grown  as  a  pot  plant.  We 
should  like  further  information  from 
others  who  have  grown  this  odd-looking 
flower  in  the  North.  Are  established 
bulbs  transplanted  in  Spring  or  Fall,  and 
how  deeply  are  they  set?  Strong  bulbs 
make  offsets  freely,  but  these  offsets  may 
not  come  into  bloom  for  some  time.  Some 
years  ago  a  correspondent  in  Southern 
Ohio  wrote  us  that  she  had  grown  the 
Belladonna  lily  (Amaryllis  Belladonna) 
in  her  garden  for  years,  yet  horticultural 
authorities  have  assured  us  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  impossible  to  grow  this  as  a  garden 
plant  in  the  East.  It  grows  and  blooms 
freely  out  of  doors  in  California. 

Bulbs  in  the  House.  —  No  house 
plants  are  easier  to  grow,  or  more  charm¬ 
ing  in  bloom  than  the  familiar  bulbs.  Per¬ 
haps  the  simplest  of  all  are  the  varieties 
of  Narcissus  that  are  set  in  bowls  con¬ 
taining  pebbles  and  water ;  the  pebbles  to 
anchor  the  bulbs  in  place,  and  the  water 
their  only  nourishment.  The  varieties 
commonly  grown  in  this  way  are  of  the 
Polyanthus  class,  the  most  familiar  being 
the  variety  called  the  Chinese  sacred  lily, 
but  the  pure  white  known  as  Paper 
White  and  the  deep  yellow  Soleil  d'Or  are 
also  grown  in  this  way.  In  planting,  a 
thin  layer  of  pebbles,  sand  or  gravel  is 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  the  bulb 
or  bulbs  placed  upright  upon  this  layer, 
and  the  spaces  are  then  filled  in  with  the 
same  material  around  the  bulbs,  allowing 
the  top  to  protrude.  Water  is  then  added, 
and  the  bulbs  start  to  grow  very  quickly. 
We  do  not  put  the  bulb  in  a  dark  place 
to  start  growth,  as  is  done  with  bulbs 
started  in  soil,  for  under  such  conditions 
bulbs  in  water  tend  to  grow  tall  and 
leggy ;  they  should  be  placed  at  once  in 
a  sunny  window.  The  water  may  be 
changed  every  few  days  to  prevent  foul¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  easy  to  pour  it  off,  and  replace 
with  fresh  water  the  same  temperature 
as  the  room.  Hyacinths  are  often  grown 
in  water  in  a  hyacinth  glass ;  this  should 
not  be  done  too  early,  the  latter  part  of 
November  being  time  enough.  Hyacinths 
in  water  are  kept  dark  until  they  have 
made  considerable  root  growth,  and  a  top 
growth  of  one  or  two  inches.  We  prefer 
to  grow  them  in  earth,  for  it  seems  surer, 
and  the  bulb  after  flowering  may  be 
planted  out  to  regain  strength  for  outdoor 
bloom. 

Practically  all  the  Spring-flowering 
bulbs  can  be  grown  in  pots.  The  first  to 
bloom  with  us  are  the  small  Roman  hy¬ 
acinths,  which  are  tender,  and  not 
adapted  to  northern  garden  culture.  They 
are  very  attractive  when  several  of  these 
small  bulbs  are  planted  in  a  pot  or  pan. 
The  large  Dutch  hyacinths  ai-e  excellent 
for  window  culture.  One  bulb  is  usually 
planted  in  a  5-in.  or  6-in.  pot,  or  four 
bulbs  may  be  set  in  a  6-in.  or  7-in.  pan. 
Strong  bulbs  should  always  be  selected 
for  window  culture.  Double  early  tulips 
are  excellent  for  pot  culture,  and  many 
varieties  of  Narcissus  are  grown  in  this 
way,  including  the  sorts  that  are  also 
grown  in  water.  Trumpet  varieties  re¬ 
spond  readily  to  pot  culture.  General 
directions  apply  to  them  all;  suitable  soil 
is  a  mixture  of  one-half  garden  loam  and 
one-half  sifted  leaf  mold,  to  which  some 
bonemeal  is  added.  First  put  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drain¬ 
age,  preferably  with  a  layer  of  peat  moss 
or  other  humus  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
clogging  the.  drainage  material,  then  a 
layer  of  earth  on  which  the  hulbs  are 
placed,  after  which  the  earth  is  filled  in 
to  cover  the  tips  of  the  bulbs.  The  pots 
are  then  well  watered,  and  put  in  a 
frame,  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden,  or 
a  cold  dark  cellar,  being  covered  with 
straw  or  litter.  If  out  in  the  garden  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil. 
They  are  left  for  eight  to  10  weeks,  form¬ 
ing  a  strong  root  system,  and  are  then 
brought  iii to  a  cool  place  where  the  leaf 
and  bud  development  becomes  active  after 
which  they  are  brought  into  living-room 
temperature.  Bulbs  potted  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  may  be  brought  to  the  light  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  a  succession  of  bloom  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  moving  to  living-rooms  as  they 
develop  the  leaf  and  bud.  If  bulbs  in 
pots  are  left  outside  too  late  there  is 
some  risk  of  the  pots  being  broken  by 
frost,  unless  very  well  covered,  and  it  is 
easier  to  get  at  them  in  bad  weather  if  in 
a  frame.  Lily-of-the-valley  is  easily 
grown  indoors  if  one  buys  the  strong  pips 
that  are  specially  prepared  for  forcing. 
They  can  be  put  in  a  bowl  with  the  roots 
packed  around  with  peat  moss  or  sand, 
to  which  lukewarm  water  is  added.  It 
takes  about  a  month  to  bring  them  into 
bloom.  \\  e  have  tried  several  times  to 
force  strong  roots  from  the  garden  after 
freezing,  but  with  poor  results.  E.  T.  royle. 
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After  your  birds  have  eaten,  only 
Nature  can  digest  and  turn  that  feed 
into  eggs,  .  .  .  and  she  needs  time! 

Pratts  “CROP-SOLID”  Laying  Pellets 
increase  egg  profits  because  they  give 

Nature  time. 

Ordinary  pellets  or  egg  mash  may  not. 
Such  feeds  quickly  break  down  into  a 
pasty  mass  and  race  on  into  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Crop  heat  and  moisture  get  no 
time  to  soften  dangerous  fibres,  ...  or, 
to  begin  changing  indigestible  starch 
into  digestible  sugar.  Digestive  juices 
must  be  added  to  the  feed  “on  the  fly.” 

Practically  raw,  undigested  feed  may 
enter  the  delicate  intestines.  Much  of 
your  feed  may  pass  out  in  the  droppings, 
.  .  .  instead  of  making  eggs. 

Let  the  natural  digestion  of  “CROP- 
SOLID”  Pellets  save  you  feed  and  make 
more  eggs. 

Through  an  exclusive  process  (patent 
applied  for)  Pratt  Pellets  are  made  so 
they  tend  to  stay  solid  in  the  crop,  .  .  . 
much  like  grain.  There’s  plenty  of  time 
to  soften  fibres  and  to  begin  changing 
starch  to  sugar.  In  the  gizzard,  the 
softened,  partly  digested  feed  is  easily 
ground  and  saturated  clear  through 
with  digestive  juices. 

When  “CROP-SOLID”  Pellets  enter 
the  intestines,  the  feed  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  as  Nature  intended.  It’s  more  com¬ 
pletely  digested  and  makes  more  eggs. 
Send  5<p  today  for  interesting,  educational 
booklet  on  Pratts  “CROP-SOLID”  Lay¬ 
ing  Pellets  and  full  details  on  how  you 
can  save  up  to  $ io.oo  on  your  next  year’s 
chicks. 


Save  $2.00  a  Hundred 

Now  on  Next  Year’s  CHICKS 

(Special  price  applies  on 
not  more  than  500  chicks 
and  on  first  order  only) 

In  most  sections  we  have  arranged 
with  leading  Breeder  -  Hatcheries 
to  supply  chicks  to  Pratt  cus¬ 
tomers  at  $2.00  a  hundred  below 
their  regular  price. 

Breeder-Hatcheries 
make  a  life  work 
of  improving  flock 
health  and  produc¬ 
tion  through  breed¬ 
ing.  Now  you  can 
get  their  fine  chicks 
for  almost  as  little 
as  ordinary  chicks. 

This  offer  not  available  in  a  few 
sections.  Write  for  details. 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  661 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  Interesting,  educational  booklet  on 
‘‘CROP-SOLID’'  Pellet  feeding  with  details 
on  how  I  can  save  $2.00  a  hundred  now,  on 
next  year’s  chicks.  I  enclose  5t. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . State.... 
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ALSO  -  DAIRY... HOG. ..HORSE  .DOG  and  RABBIT  FEED 


GREATEST  OF  ALL  MONEY  MAKERS 
New  1937  “JAY  BEE'’  Portable  Hammer  Mill  [IP 
Best  Grinding 
Opportunities 
Now!  Small 
Amount  Down! 

WRITE 
QUICK! 


.  Most  Durably  Constructed,  Most 

'  Efficient  Portable  Mill,  assures  many 
years  of  profitable  service.  Most  efficient 
'  power  unit  assures  big  capacity  at  low  grinding 
cost.  Many  new,  exclusive  features. 

Mount  on  any  1-Y2  ton  truck.  See  the  New  1937 
j  ‘JAY  BEE”  Portable.  Don’tlose  time. 

Stationary  grinders  for  individual  farm  grinding. 
^  Write  for  description,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

J.  B.  SHOBERRY,  INC.,  Dept.  33,  Franklin,  Tenn. —  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MPERED 

RUBBER 


GIVES  THE  "U.  S.”  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE 
THIRD  LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY 
BOOTS.  DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 
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More  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
actual  science  of  poultry  feeding  in  the 
last  15  years  than  in  the  preceding  1,500 
years !  That  is  a  strong  statement  and 
some  may  question  it,  but  the  matter  is 
earily  settled.  “Let  us  look  at  the  rec¬ 
ord.” 

Prior  to  the  late  1700's  nobody  seems 
to  have  attempted  to  do  much  toward 
feeding  chickens  a  balanced  ration.  About 
that  time  Remarque,  French  philosopher 
and  agriculturist,  published  a  book  (of 
which  one  of  the  two  or  three  copies 
existing  in  North  America  may  be  found 
in  the  Cornell  University  Library)  in 
which  he  described  his  investigations  into 
incubation  and  other  poultry  arts  carried 
on  by  the  Egyptians  and  also  investiga¬ 
tions  he  had  made  in  France  and  certain 
experiments  which  included  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  laying  hens. 

Noticing  that  hens  laid  better  in  the 
Spring  when  they  got  an  abundance  of 
worms  and  other  insects  and  green  grass, 
Remarque  attempted  to  get  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Winter  by  providing  some 
of  the  same  things  that  the  hens  would 
normally  get  in  the  Spring.  He  raised 
worms  in  barrels  of  earth  and  fed  these 
to  the  hens  during  the  Winter  and  also 
gave  them  leafy  leguminous  hay  to  pick  at. 

His  experiments  may  have  caused  some 
comment  at  the  time,  but  apparently 
they  dropped  out  of  sight  for  over  a 
hundred  years  and  most  people  went  on 
keeping  chickens  in  small  farm  flocks 
where  they  acted  as  general  scavengers. 
Hens  and  pigs  were  thought  of  as  a 
means  of  turning  waste  products  into 
human  food  which  could  be  sold  for  cash 
or  traded  for  supplies. 

No  one  had  yet  attempted  to  find  out 
much  about  the  requirements  of  the  hen 
in  a  nutritive  sense.  Wheeler  at  the  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  did  some  of  the 
eaidiest  work  on  rations  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  chemical  analysis.  This  and 
some  other  investigations  ushered  in  the 
period  of  evaluation  of  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  chemical  analysis. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  Period. — It 
is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to  textbooks 
published  around  1910  and  up  to  the 
early  1920’s  to  note  that  the  great  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  “nutritive  ratio.” 
This  was  simply  the  proportion  of  pro¬ 
tein  to  carbohydrates  and  fat.  There 
were  great  arguments  over  whether  the 
laying  hen  should  have  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  one  to  three,  one  to  three  and  one-half, 
or  one  to  four,  or  some  other  proportion. 
Similar  debates  went  on  in  regard  to  the 
proper  nutritive  ratio  for  baby  chicks, 
growing  hens  and  poultry  of  other  ages 
or  types. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  milk 
was  somewhat  superior  to  most  other 
foods,  and  some  had  a  feeling  that  animal 
proteins  as  a  whole  were  better  than  vege¬ 
table  proteins,  but  nobody  could  prove 
very  much  about  it  or  had  any  idea  of 
the  fundamental  nutritive  differences. 

Many  poultrymen  bought  rations  pure¬ 
ly  on  a  chemical  analysis.  If  two  rations 
were  offered,  one  lS-percent  protein  and 
the  other  one  20  percent  and  both  were 
the  same  price,  or  nearly  the  same,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  20-percent  ration 
would  be  the  more  profitable  purchase. 
Little  was  known  and  practically  no  con¬ 
sideration  given  as  to  the  types  and 
qualities  of  materials  used  or  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  various  materials  were 
combined.  Differences  in  avaliability  of 
the  proteins,  carbohydrates,  or  fats  in 
the  different  materials  were  given  prac¬ 
tically  no  consideration  and  no  attention 
was  paid  to  vitamins  because  most  of 
them  had  not  yet  been  discovered  and  no 
extensive  application  to  poultry  feeding 
had  yet  been  made. 

Experienced  poultrymen  started  most 
of  their  chicks  about  April  1  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Northeastern  States, 
because  chicks  started  at  that  time  could 
be  out  on  the  grass  at  just  about  the 
time  the  grass  began  to  turn  green  and 
the  sunshine  became  warm  enough  so 
that  the  poultryman  felt  safe  to  let  the 
chicks  range.  It  was  a  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  belief  that  chicks  derived  some 
strength  from  running  on  the  ground  that 
could  not  be  got  otherwise,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  years  later  that  it  was  definite¬ 
ly  proven  that  the  big  factor  was  the  sun 
shining  down  on  the  chicks  that  made  the 
difference  and  not  the  ground  underneath 
them.  (Don’t  run  away,  however,  with 
the  idea  that  the  ground  may  not  be  an 
important  factor,  or  at  least  the  grass 
and  other  plants  that  grow  on  it.) 

A  little  later,  particularly  during  the 
1920’s,  evidence  began  to  accumulate  to 
show  that  a  60-perc-ent  protein  product 
made  up  by  grinding  up  old  shoes  or 
something  similar  was  hardly  the  same 
thing  as  60-percent  protein  or  even  half 
that  amount  from  some  good  source  like 
beef,  or  milk,  or  fish.  Similarly,  it  began 
to  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  nutritive  value  in  all  sorts  of 
feeds  and  between  different  qualities  of 
the  same  type  of  feed  and  that  oftentimes 
these  differences  are  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  differences  in  chemical  analy- 
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sis.  We  began  to  find  also  that  feeds 
made  up  in  different  combinations  gave 
entirely  different  restults  even  though  the 
chemical  analysis  of  one  combination  was 
the  same  as  that  of  another. 

Evaluation  by  Feeding  Tests. — The 
biological  efficiency  of  any  feed  or  of  any 
combination  of  feeds  was  given  a  rating 
on  the  basis  of  an  actual  feeding  test  on 
the  particular  type  or  age  of  poultry  to 
which  it  was  to  be  fed. 

It  began  to  be  generally  recognized  that 
nobody  could  definitely  determine  the 
feding  value  of  any  feed  material  or  any 
combination  of  feed  materials  except  by 
an  actual  test.  It  was  definitely  proven 
that  two  feeds  could  be  tested  separately 
and  given  definite  ratings  on  poultry  and 
yet  when  these  two  feeds  were  combined 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  combination 
might  be  three  or  a  dozen  times  the  dem¬ 
onstrable  nutritive  value  of  the  separate 
ingredients  when  fed  alone. 

The  discovery  of  vitamins  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  poultry  feeding  furnished  the 
key  to  unlock  some  of  these  puzzles. 

The  Vitamins. — Although  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  cure  of  vitamin  deficiency  dis¬ 
eases  (avitaminosis)  goes  at  least  as  far 
back  in  history  as  1720  when  Dr.  Kra¬ 
mer,  an  Austrian  army  surgeon,  used 
lime  or  orange  juice  as  a  cure  for 
scurvy),  and  in  1757  was  established  ex¬ 
perimentally  by  work  on  sailors  of  the 
British  Navy  by  a  Captain  Lind,  it  was 
not  until  1912  that  two  Norwegian  scien¬ 
tists,  Holst  and  Frolich  established  that 
such  diseases  as  scurvy  and  beri-beri  were 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  extremely  small 
amounts  of  certain  substances  in  the 
ration. 

It  was  really  not  until  the  1920's  that 
Ave  began  to  be  seriously  concerned  with 
vitamins  in  the  poultry  rations,  and  the 
period  since  then  and  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  present,  might  perhaps  be  called 
the  “vitamin  period”  in  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  poultry  rations. 

At  times  it  almost  seems  as  if  we  had 
lost  sight  of  the  chemical  analysis,  and 
particularly  of  the  variations  in  value  of 
various  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
and  of  such  factors  as  palatability,  laxa¬ 


tive  effect,  or  costive  effect,  fiber  content, 
etc.,  in  the  poultry  ration,  so  obsessed 
are  aa*c  with  study  of  vitamins. 

For  many  years  vitamins  were  often 
referred  to  as  “those  mysterious  sub¬ 
stances  which  cannot  be  seen  but  which 
have  an  extremely  important  part  in  nu¬ 
trition.”  There  is  nothing  particularly 
mysterious  about  vitamins  any  more,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Ave  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
work  out  the  exact  chemical  formula  for 
every  one,  but  that  is  just  a  matter  of 
time.  We  noAV  knoAV  that  each  vitamin 
has  a  definite  chemical  composition  and 
gradually  scientists  are  learning  Iioav  to 
extract  and  identify  the  different  chemi¬ 
cal  substances  which  we  call  vitamins 
and  to  produce  them  artificially. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  buy  many  of 
these  vitamins  iioav  in  concentrated  form. 
For  example,  you  can  purchase  for  lab¬ 
oratory  use,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
vitamin  D  that  Avould  contain  as  much 
of  this  vitamin  in  a  thimbleful  as  could 
be  got  out  of  several  barrels  of  cod-liver 
oil.  Vitamin  A  (anti-opthalmic) ,  which 
is  concerned  Avith  eye  and  other  local  in¬ 
fections  caused  by  the  drying  up  of  se¬ 
cretions  from  tear,  salivary,  and  intes¬ 
tinal  glands,  is  noiv  known  to  be  polyene 
alcohol.  B-2,  more  commonly  known  in 
this  country  as  vitamin  G,  may  noiv  be 
split  up  into  probably  some  seven  differ¬ 
ent  factors  of  Avhieh  some  cause  poor 
growth  and  others  cause  sores  on  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  sticking  of  eyelids, 
or  ragged  feathers,  cracks  in  the  feet, 
and  another  a  type  of  paralysis,  and  an¬ 
other  probably  the  main  factor  in  definite 
intestinal  control,  etc.  Flavin,  now  of¬ 
ficially  called  Ribo-flavin,  is  the  one  which 
is  usually  referred  to  Avhen  people  say 
“vitamin  G,”  but  this  Avill  soon  change 
for  Ribo-flavin  is  only  one  factor  or  one 
vitamin  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
factors  which  must  be  accounted  for  in 
the  vitamin  G  complex. 

Vitamin  C  Avhieh  is  so  important  in 
human  nutrition,  but  Avhieh  is  formed  by 
the  chicken  in  its  oavii  system,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  need  to  be  present  in  the 
poultry  ration,  is  Ascorbic  acid,  Avhile 
vitamin  B-l  is  built  on  a  Pyrimidine  base 


and  carries  sulphur.  Vitamin  D  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  sterol,  Avhile  vitamin  E  is 
an  alcohol,  and  vitamin  F  is  composed 
of  the  fatty  acids  Linoleic  and  Linolenic. 

It  should  be  added  that  vitamin  D  is  a 
complex  Avith  probably  seven  to  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  instead  of  being  a  single 
vitamin  as  has  been  supposed  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  laboratory  rats  need  certain  factors 
in  the  vitamin  I)  complex  for  good  calci¬ 
fication,  Avhile  poultry  require  additional 
factors,  and  that  is  the  reason  Avhy  some 
so-called  vitamin  D  substances  give  ex¬ 
cellent  results  Avith  rats  and  do  not  give 
satisfactory  results  at  all  Avith  chickens. 

Measuring  Vitamins  in  Feedstuffs. 
— Formerly,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  long  biological  experiments  Avith 
chicks  or  with  rats  to  determine  hoAV 
much  of  any  vitamin  might  be  present  in 
a  given  ration  or  a  given  feedstuff.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  as  the  chemical  structure  and 
identity  of  each  vitamin  becomes  known, 
it  will  be  possible  to  develop  a  process  of 
laboratory  extraction  so  that  Ave  may 
measure  the  amount  present  in  any  ration 
or  any  substance  after  a  feiv  hours’  lab¬ 
oratory  work  on  the  material. 

We  now  knoAV  definitely  the  units  of 
vitamins  A,  D  and  G  (complex)  required 
by  poultry,  and  the  approximate  or  exact 
amount  contained  by  different  feedstuffs 
Ave  may  use  in  the  ration.  Although  the 
extra  cost  of  these  vitamins  raises  the 
level  of  our  feed  prices  per  ton,  still  the 
results  from  their  use  may  often  make 
the  difference  between  succes  or  failure. 

Laboratory  extraction  processes  have 
been  developed  for  certain  vitamins,  par¬ 
ticularly  pro-vitamin  A  (in  the  form  of 
beta-carotene),  and  the  most  progressive 
manufacturers  of  high-quality  feeds  now 
analyze  every  carload  of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal 
and  other  carotene  containing  feed  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  sure  that  the  vitamin  A  con¬ 
tent  is  up  to  standard,  before  the  material 
is  actually  used  in  the  feed. 

IIoAvever,  it  will  be  a  number  of  years 
before  laboratory  tests  will  have  been 
perfected  to  cover  all  of  the  necessary 
vitamins  so,  for  the  present,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  laboratory  extraction  and  research 
farm  or  laboratory  tests  Avith  live  birds 
will  have  to  be  used. 

[The  balance  of  Dr.  Lee’s  article  will 
appear  in  our  October  23  issue. — Eds.] 


Extra  Quality  in  the 
Feed  Extra  Profit 
for  YOU 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  we  are  so  careful  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  Larro  Feeds — we  know  that 
this  extra  quality  means  extra  profit  for  you.  We  have 
proved  it  again  and  again  at  Larro  Research  Farm — 
and  the  year-after-year  loyalty  of  Larro  feeders  is  still 
further  proof.  Many  dairymen,  for  instance,  have  fed 
Larro  Dairy  Feed  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years  and  longer. 
They  stick  to  Larro  because  they  like  the  results — and 
in  nearly  all  cases  you  will  find  that  they,  too,  have 
made  many  comparative  tests. 

Put  your  cows  on  Larro  Dairy  Feed  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  remarkably  healthy  it  keeps  them — how  free 
from  off-feed  days — and  see  how  profitably  they  pro¬ 
duce  for  you.  Feed  the  other  Larro  products  mentioned 
at  the  left.  They  are  all  built  with  one  major  purpose 
in  mind — to  enable  you  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
profit  over  feed  cost. 
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Climax'  of  25  years  of  work  at  Larro 
Research  Farm  — that’s  the  best  de¬ 
scription  of  the  new  Larro  Feeding  Plan. 
This  interesting,  valuable  28-page 
booklet  tells  the  complete  story.  Every 
dairyman  should  read  it  and  keep  it  for 
reference.  Free  to  herd  owners.  Includes 
large  separate  chart  for  use  in  your 
barn.  Write  for  copy  today. 
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WITH  A  WARM  FRIEND 

Get  next  to  a  real  suit  of  under¬ 
wear  and  enjoy  the  difference. 
Find  out  how  it  feels  not  to  wear 
underwear  that  binds  you  or 
gets  baggy  in  the  knees  and 
seat.  Know  the  pleasure  of  being 
fitted  with  your  size.  Experience 
the  sensation  of  this  soft  Springy 
Knit  Texture  that  moves  with  you 
and  not  against  you.  Insist  on 
Utica-Knit.  All  weights  and  sizes 
in  cotton  or  wool.  At  all  good 
stores. 
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UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY.  UTICA.  N.  Y. 
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cing, 
Grading, 
Ditching, 
Irrigating, 
Tile  drain, 
ing,  Leveling 
Founda¬ 
tions, 
Getting 
Angles, 
etc. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  A  &  M  Schools,  County 
Agents,  Builders  and  Individual  Landowners. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and  prices. 


BUILDERS’ 
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Are  SIMPLE, 
ACCURATE, 
DURABLE, 
COMPLETE. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  money 
back 


Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA  GA. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

W rite  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  'Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  sawl  Hots 
to  sharpen  an  auger  hit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
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Don’t  Trust  the  Bull 

Mr.  Grote’s  description  of  an  encounter 
with  his  pet  bull,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  being  cautious.  Most  ex¬ 
perienced  stockmen  codemn  the  practice 
of  petting  the  bull.  Unlike  the  horse  or 
mule  the  bull  is  not  a  grateful  recipient 
of  kindly  favors.  He  may  accept  them 
for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly,  without 
warning,  turn  upon  his  keepers  or  others 
who  come  in  his  way,  with  relentless 
fury.  Better  let  him  know  that  you  are 
the  boss  and  that  he  must  do  as  you 
desire. 

Some  of  the  worst  accidents  have  hap¬ 
pened  with  bulls  that  were  supposed  gen¬ 
tle  because  they  attack  without  warning. 
The  other  kind  that  appear  unfriendly 
often  threaten  without  making  any  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  harm  anyone.  But  of 
course  they  are  always  a  menace  to  their 
keepers.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  on 
exhibition  at  the  fairs  and  never  knew 
of  any  of  them  causing  a  serious  accident. 
Occasionaly  one  would  seem  to  be  rather 
surly,  but  one  thing  the  keepers  always 
did.  they  handled  the  large  ones  with 
staffs  and  lead-rings  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  a  charge.  What  I  have  suggested  in 
the  way  of  handling  bulls  applies  only  to 
the  small  or  medium-sized  ones  that  are 
allowed  to  run  with  the  herd.  The  larger 
ones  are  absolutely  untamable  and  must 
be  kept  in  confinement. 

At  present  there  is  no  really  gentle 
bull.  There  are  some  that  appear  all 
right,  but  they  may  be  playing  ’possum 
for  all  you  know.  Perhaps  in  time  the 
scientists  and  skilled  breeders  may  de¬ 
velop  one  which  is  less  formidable  than 
his  ancestors  and  in  that  way  have  a 
creature  that  can  really  be  called  gentle. 
But  until  then  we  must  get  along  with 
the  one  that  is  not  safe  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  abide  by  the  slogan:  “Don’t  trust 
the  bull.”  h.  E.  WHITE. 


The  Dutch  Belted  Breed 

I  have  seen  cows  with  a  white  belt  and 
red  body  color.  Were  they  purebred 
Dutch  Belted?  f.  p.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

Purebred  Dutch  Belted  are  black  -with 
a  white  belt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
a  grade  this  belt  might  persist,  as  it  has 
been  firmly  fixed  in  the  type  through  long 
selection. 

Secretary  R.  E.  Schwartz,  of  the  Dutch 
Belted  Cattle  Association  of  America, 
sends  us  the  following  points  of  the  pure 
breed : 

Body  color  black,  with  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  continuous  white  belt.  The  belt  to 
be  of  medium  width,  beginning  behind  the 
shoulder  and  extending  nearly  to  the  liips. 

Head  compartively  long  and  somewhat 
dishing;  broad  between  the  eyes.  Poll, 
prominent ;  muzzle,  fine  ;  dark  tongue. 

Eyes  black,  full  and  mild.  Horns  long 
compared  with  their  diameter. 

Neck,  fine  and  moderately  thin  and 
should  harmonize  in  symmetry  with  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

Shoulders  fine  at  the  top,  becoming 
deep  and  broad  as  they  extend  backward 
and  downward,  with  a  low  chest. 

Barrel  large  and  deep  with  well-de- 
Areloped  abdomen;  ribs  well  rounded  and 
free  from  fat. 

Hips  broad  and  chine,  level  with  full 
loin. 

Rump  high,  long  and  broad. 

Hindquarters  long  and  deep,  rear  line 
incurving.  Tail  long,  slim,  tapering  to  a 
full  switch. 

Legs  short,  clean,  standing  well  apart. 

Udder  large,  well  developed  front  and 
rear.  Teats  of  convenient  size  and  wide 
apart;  mammary  veins  large,  long  and 
crooked,  entering  large  orifices. 

Eschutcheon. 

Hair  fine  and  soft;  skin  of  moderate 
thickness  of  a  rich  dark  or  yellow  color. 

Quiet  disposition  and  free  from  exces¬ 
sive  fat. 

Following  are  names  and  record  of  a 
few  high  producers  of  the  breed: 

Loraine  of  Brunswick  3020,  18.211.2 
lbs.  milk,  816.527  lbs.  fat;  J.  A.  Wilson, 
owner.  Gem  of  Columbia  2038,  17,268.2 
lbs.  milk,  633.863  lbs.  fat.  Dr.  J.  G.  Du- 
Puis,  owner.  Marilyn  323,  16,878.4  lbs. 
milk,  793.116  lbs.  fat,  J.  A.  Wilson,  own¬ 
er.^  Gloria  3231,  16,545.9  lbs.  milk.  780.- 
087  lbs.  fat,  J.  A.  Wilson,  owner.  Green 
River  Neritta  3rd  3065,  16,073.9  lbs. 
milk,  691.6S8  lbs.  fat,  Dr.  J.  G.  DuPuis, 
owner.  Green  River  Neritta  2nd  2958, 
16,054.5  lbs.  milk,  5S2.1S4  lbs.  fat.  Dr. 
«T.  G.  DuPuis,  owner.  Angelina  2641.  16.- 
022.6  lbs.  milk,  668.065  lbs.  fat,  0.  A. 
Leonard,  owner.  Eunice  Ann  3423,  14,- 
943.5  lbs.  milk,  681.365  lbs.  fat.  J.  A. 
Wilson,  owner.  Elsie  Blossom  2828,  14,- 
687.9  lbs.  milk,  506.0S8  lbs.  fat,  Dr.  ,T. 
G.  DuPuis,  owner.  Green  Hill  Cire  3525. 
13.749.2  lbs.  milk.  470.095  lbs.  fat.  Glen- 
beulahs  Beauty  2172.  13.295.8  lbs.  milk, 
531.191  lbs.  fat,  A.  Quackenboss,  owner. 


A  squire  offers  to  give  away  a  quart 
of  honey  to  each  couple  he  marries.  This 
may  be  taken  either  to  portend  a  future 
filled  with  sweetness  or  symbolize  that 
somebody  is  getting  stung. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 


4  Jlaadeil 

in  the  Field  of  Dairy  Feeds 

Line-em-up  with  all  the  dairy  feeds  on  the  market  and 
these  four  are  leaders  —  leaders  that  will  put  money  in 
your  milk  check.  Let’s  see  how  they  fit  your  needs. 

24%  CREAMATINE  if  you  use  a  high  protein  feed  and 
want  more  hutterfat. 

20%  CREAMATINE  if  you  use  a  medium  protein  feed 
and  want  more  butterfat. 

Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  with  24  %  Protein  —  the 
leader  in  quality  for  over  twenty  years  and  never  a  better 
feed  made. 

E-Gee  20%  if  you  use  a  medium  protein  feed  and  want 
maximum  milk  production. 

It’s  not  just  because  we  make  these  feeds  that  I  urge  you  to  use 
them,  but  because  I  know  what  they  are  —  the  quality  that  goes 
into  them  —  and  because  I’ve  watched  results  they’ve  produced 
for  years. 

You  just  can’t  go  wrong  by  using  the  one  that  fits  your  needs. 

President 

TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.  •  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


Ti  o  ga  Dairy  Feeds 

MEET  ALL  DAIRYMEN'S  NEEDS 


•  Guaranteed  to  produce  m 
nullcl  Steel  bowls,  can't  break.  I 
•YPes—detachable  or  stationary 
—completely  galvanized— can't 
fust  A  full  line  from  ~  * 

*2.7S 
up. 


VENTILATION 


•  Roof  ventilators  . .  • 
all  types  for  all  build¬ 
ings;  also  complete 
gravity  and  electric 
systems. 


I 


Check  squares  Q  for  information  wanted.  Print  name  and 
address  on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

1037  Taylor  Street  .  CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 
Branch:  Pept.  B-4,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


CALF 

mn  ok 


A  veterinarian’s  secrets 
never  before  printed! 
Will  help  you  raise  healthy, 
deep-bodied  calves,  avoid 
scours,  cut  work  and  costs. 
Shows,  too,  why  Calf  Manna 
is  safer,  more  economical. 
It’s  free!  Write  today  to 
CARNATION  COMPANY, 
Dept.YA.,Oconomowoc,Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 

(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP -ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS,etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  wormlivestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-K 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Be  independent,  start 
a  wood  sawing  busi¬ 
ness,  make  big  money, 
finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6897  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKES! 

3IG  money 

/■'  SAWMILL, 

Riwwai-i  zi  ^  tfj 

YOU,  too,  can  make  .sure  profits  operating  a  Famuli 
Sawmill  —  I  arquhar  Mills  are  strong,  rugged  ai 
lively  —  Their  accuracy  brings  highest  market  pric 
for  lumber.  BOILERS  -  STEAM  RIGS  -  ENGINE 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0„  Limited,  Box  630,  York,  I 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by'  trusting  any'  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  disiionest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  w  e  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comnlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  HAS  been  the  marvel  of  the  farm  publishing 
fraternity  that  without  any  schemes  or  stunts  or 
tricks  the  subscription  list  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  increased  steadily  every  year  from  a  few 
thousand  to  300,000  families.  Looking  back  at  it 
now,  it  seems  simple  enough.  The  new  manage¬ 
ment  fifty  years  ago  determined  to  succeed  or  fail  in 
making  a  paper  solely  for  the  interest  and  benefit 
of  agriculture  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
farmer  in  particular.  Without  being  told  farmers 
discovered  the  policy  themselves  in  a  little  less 
than  five  years.  Then  they  began  to  talk  about  it, 
and  for  it  to  their  neighbors.  They  renewed  their 
own  subscriptions  and  sent  in  subscriptions  for  their 
neighbors.  The  paper  grew.  The  young  men  learned 
by  experience.  The  paper  improved.  It  was  the 
friend  of  farmers,  and  farmers  became  friends  of  it. 

For  the  convenience  of  these  helpful  friends  we 
came  to  put  blanks  in  the  paper  at  times  just  as 
we  are  doing  this  week  in  this  number.  It  may  be 
used  for  renewing  or  extending  subscriptions  as 
well  as  for  sending  gift  subscriptions  for  neighbors 
or  friends.  If  gift  mark  with  an  “X”  and  we  will 
advise  the  receiver  that  you  are  the  donor. 

This  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  paper. 
Without  it  there  could  be  no  real  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  is  a  part  of  the  real  life  and  substance 
of  the  paper.  It  is  because  of  this  that  we  appeal 
to  you  to  use  the  blank  this  week. 

QUESTIONS  about  the  transportation  of  school 
children  in  New  York  State  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  Education  Department,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Many  persons  ask  what  is  “the  law”  about  this 
matter?  Section  206  of  the  Education  Law  states 
that  the  State  Department,  through  the  district  su¬ 
perintendents,  shall  pass  on  all  transportation  con¬ 
tracts  and  arrangements,  so  it  is  evident  that  the 
department’s  rulings  make  the  law  for  individual 
cases. 

Transportation  necessarily  is  of  more  advantage 
to  some  than  others.  Strictly  equal  opportunities 
cannot  be  expected  in  such  a  matter  where  distances 
and  road  quality  vary.  But  these  conditions  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  putting  hardship  on 
anyone.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  cases  the 
buses  will  not  go,  even  a  short  distance,  on  dirt 
roads.  If  that  is  a  fact  it  must  be  because  of  the 
bad  condition  of  these  roads.  The  remedy  for  that 
lies  in  improving  such  roads,  and  there  is  enough 
road  money  to  do  this  if  used  properly. 

HE  preservation  of  fruit  juices  is  a  matter  of 
increasing  interest  in  which  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Station  is  doing  good  work. 

At  the  New.  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  September 
5-11,  the  Station  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
fruit  juices,  made  in  the  most  practical  way.  The 
grape-juice  exhibit  included  juice  made  from  a 
wide  range  of  varieties  and  demonstrated  particu¬ 
larly  the  changes  which  take  place  during  manu¬ 
facture.  The  Station  scientists  have  unraveled  many 
of  the  heretofore  little-understood  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  factors  involved  in  the  making  of  a 
clear,  well-colored,  and  palatable  grape  juice,  and 
this  information  was  passed  along  to  all  of  those 
interested  in  making  grape  juice  in  the  home. 

Other  beverages  upon  which  the  Station  has  spent 
considerable  time  include  cherry  juice,  rhubarb 
juice,  a  most  promising  new  beverage,  apple  juice  and 
berry  juices.  A  demonstration  of  the  steps  involved 
in  the  making  of  maraschino  cherries  also  formed 
part  of  this  display.  The  Station  exhibit  at  the 
fair  is  always  large  and  interesting. 


THERE  is  still  time  to  sow  rye  as  a  cover  crop 
in  the  North.  It  is  the  most  dependable  plant 
for  the  purpose,  making  quick  growth  and  a  large 
amount  of  roots,  which  help  hold  the  soil  from 
Winter  washing. 

AVe  are  likely  to  think  that  the  slopes  are  most  in 
need  of  this,  which  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  water  flows  freely  from  any  grade,  even 
though  the  slope  be  scarcely  noticeable,  and  erosion 
on  such  bare  ground  may  be  serious. 

But  in  addition  to  the  value  of  wash  prevention, 
the  rye  makes  a  substantial  amount  of  humus  ma¬ 
terial  to  turn  under  in  Spring,  and  this  is  really  a 
“crying  need,”  with  our  scarcity  of  stable  manure. 
We  have  all  seen  fields  in  recent  years  that  were 
actually  crying  for  help.  Such  conditions  are  re¬ 
minders  of  what  a  few  feeder  cattle  or  a  flock  of 
sheep  can  contribute  to  humus  building  on  a  farm. 

ON  PAGE  667  is  the  first  part  of  some  interesting 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Tukey  in  that  trip 
from  the  Finger  Lakes  to  Cape  Coil. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  greater  variety  than  on 
this  journey  through  half  of  New  York  State  and 
across  Massachusetts.  Lakes,  rivers,  rolling  coun¬ 
try  and  some  nearly  as  level  as  the  prairies,  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  variety  of  farming  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  industry.  The  earlier  inhabitants  were 
self-sustaining  to  a  large  extent,  so  far  as  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  textile  goods  were  concerned. 

This  practice,  always  sound,  continues  to  some 
degree.  Industry  has  suffered  owing  to  the  de¬ 
pression  and  labor  trouble,  but  appears  to  be  pick¬ 
ing  up,  and  those  who  had  developed  specialty 
farming  in  prosperous  times,  have  found  the  farm 
as  ready  to  supply  all  of  their  needs  as  in  pioneer 
days.  There  is  no  business  class  more  courageous 
and  resourceful  than  the  truly  farm-minded  people. 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  had  abundant  harvests  this 
year,  sales  of  principal  farm  crops  during  the 
first  seven  moths  amounting  to  $148,463,000,  or  $25,- 
000,000  more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Field  crops  netted  the  farmers  of  the  State  during 
July  of  this  year  $3,943,000,  compared  with  $1,875,- 
000  in  July,  1935.  Livestock  and  livestock  products 
brought  the  farmers  $18,2S5,000  during  July,  1937. 

The  recent  Legislature  made  a  special  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,200,000  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  on 
dairy  cattle  condemned  for  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
Bang’s  disease  during  the  1937-39  biennium.  It  is 
estimated  that  $800,000  of  that  amount  will  be  used 
in  the  eradication  of  Bang's  disease  in  view  of  the 
reduction  of  tuberculosis  infection  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  Since  1933  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  paying  indemnities  in  this  State. 
These  payments  will  be  continued  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  For  several  weeks  the  State  has  been 
making  tests  on  the  individual  herd  plan. 

Federal  indemnities  are  $25  for  grade  animals  and 
$50  for  purebred  cattle.  The  State  indemnity  is  on  a 
basis  of  $32.50  for  each  grade  animal  and  $50  for 
each  purebred  animal,  these  payments  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  keep  the  total  of  the  Federal  and  State 
indemnities  and  the  salvage  value  within  90  percent 
of  the  appraisal  value  of  the  condemned  animal. 

* 

AT  THIS  time  of  year  we  get  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  northern  localities  with  regard  to 
fleas  in  the  house.  Usually  these  cases  are  where 
the  house  has  been  closed  for  a  short  vacation.  On 
returning,  the  house  owners  are  appalled  at  the 
infestation.  The  Connecticut  Station  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  of  how  this  may  occur : 

Fleas  in  a  house  come  from  pets.  While  the  dog  or  cat 
is  in  the  house,  the  insects  stay  on  their  bodies.  AVhen 
the  animal  is  taken  away,  fleas  develop  from  the  eggs 
and  la r vie  which  have  been  dropped  on  the  rugs  or  in 
the  places  where  the  animal  slept.  One  method  of  con¬ 
trol  is  the  thorough  and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  bedding.  In  one  instance  293  eggs  were  found 
mixed  with  a  few  grams  of  sand  in  a  dog’s  bed.  The 
dog  had  been  bathed  the  preceding  week  and  there  were 
few  fleas  in  his  hair. 

Vigorous  treatment  is  needed  in  an  infested  house. 
If  it  can  be  vacated  for  a  day,  thorough  treatment 
with  flake  naphthalene,  at  least  five  pounds  to  a 
room,  scattered  over  the  floor,  will  make  a  good 
start.  It  works  best  in  a  warm  house,  so  a  fire 
should  be  made,  then  the  windows  and  doors  closed 
and  the  naphthalene  applied. 

After  a  day,  open  the  house  and  sweep  and  scrub 
thoroughly,  getting  out  the  dust  in  cracks  and 
around  baseboards,  and  beating  and  airing  the  rugs. 
Frequent  examination  of  cats  and  dogs  that  may  be 
harboring  the  pests  is  recommended. 


October  9,  3937 

WE  ARE  asked  as  to  the  law  about  picking  of 
bittersweet  found  growing  wild.  This  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  two  States  and  perhaps  others.  In  effect 
June  26,  3936,  the  New  Jersey  law  states: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
sell  or  expose  for  sale,  any  bittersweet  growing  in  the 
wild,  under  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  offense;  provided, 
however,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of 
this  vine  in  any  form  for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  act  of  May  4,  3927,  applies 
to  the  protection  of  all  trees  and  woodlands  as 
follows : 

If  any  person  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  cut  bark 
from,  or  cut  down,  injure,  destroy,  or  remove  a  tree  or 
trees,  shrub  or  shrubs,  or  part  thereof,  growing  or 
standing  upon  the  land  of  another,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner;  or  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  do  or 
cause  to  be  done  any  other  act  to  the  damage  of  said 
land  or  the  trees  or  shrubs  growing  thereon,  such  per¬ 
son  on  conviction  thereof  in  a  summary  proceeding 
before  any  magistrate,  alderman,  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25 
and  costs  of  prosecution  for  each  such  tree  or  shrub  or 
part  thereof  cut  down,  injured,  destroyed,  removed,  or 
from  which  bark  has  been  cut,  and  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  said  fine  and  costs  shall  be  imprisoned  in 
the  county  jail  one  day  for  each  dollar  of  fine  and 
costs  unpaid. 

Pennsylvania  also  protects  shade  trees  and  fruit 
trees  along  the  highway,  any  damage  being  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10.  These  are  whole¬ 
some  regulations  which  other  States  might  well 
adopt.  The  beauty  of  the  countryside  should  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  persons.  AATe  have  seen 
automobiles  loaded  with  bittersweet  and  dogwood 
flowers,  torn  from  the  trees,  acts  of  vandalism  de¬ 
serving  severe  punishment. 

* 

IT  IS  a  great  mistake  to  pasture  new  seeding  too 
late  in  Fall.  September  grazing  is  usually  dan¬ 
gerous. 

In  a  favorable  season,  with  abundant  rain,  the 
young  clover,  Timothy,  Red-top  and  Alfalfa  may 
show  up  very  favorably  when  the  grain  is  harvested. 
On  good  soil  some  pasturing  during  August  is 
usually  safe.  Occasionally  this  period  may  run  into 
September,  but  it  is  easy  to  pasture  until  there  is 
not  much  left  to  come  through  Winter. 

A  good  piece  of  new  seeding  is  a  valuable  farm 
asset.  It  is  “better  to  be  safe  than  sorry”  about  it. 

* 

SPHERE  are  two  plants  commonly  known  as 
X  mountain  laurel.  One  is  Kalmia  latifolia ;  the 
other  Kalmia  angustifolia.  The  latter  is  frequently 
called  lamb  kill  and  sheep  laurel,  and  is  well  known 
to  be  poisonous  to  sheep. 

Many  have  doubted,  whether  the  first  mentioned 
variety  is  dangerous  to  livestock.  It  is  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  lamb-kill  by  its  broader  leaves 
and  larger  flowers. 

Technical  Bulletin  219,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  shows  clearly  that  both  kinds  are  danger¬ 
ous  to  both  sheep  and  cattle  and  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  let  these  animals  run  on  mountain  laurel  land. 
Of  course  they  must  eat  it  to  be  injured,  but  in¬ 
dividual  animals  differ  in  their  habits  about  eating 
all  kinds  of  plants.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
safety  in  giving  these  animals  access  to  either  of 
these  Kalmia?.  The  poisonous  principle  is  there. 


Brevities 

A  little  frost  in  Northern  New  Jersey  September  37. 

“Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness :  come  before  his  presence 
with  singing.” 

Experts  tell  us  that  there  is  more  vitamin  C  in  raw 
apples  than  cooked.  That  is  all  right  for  us,  as  a  ripe 
raw  apple  seems  the  most  delectable  of  all  food. 

Yes,  Fall  apples  are  getting  good  enough  for  first- 
class  pie  and  sauce.  AVe  like  them  best  raw,  and  the 
experts  say  they  contain  more  vitamins  that  way. 

Japanese  beetle  quarantine  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
ended  for  the  season  September  22.  Restrictions  on 
cut  flowers  and  plants  remain  in  force  to  October  35. 

In  a  recent  week  57.000  bushels  of  apples  were 
shipped  to  Europe  from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic 
ports.  New  York  sent  4,500  bushels  to  Brazil. 

Boiled  mutton  goes  well  these  cool  days  of  Fall. 
Butter  sauce  with  a  little  mustard  mixed  in  gives  it 
a  pleasant  tang,  and  some  guava  jeHy  (or  other  jelly 
if  guava  is  not  available)  puts  on  the  cap  sheaf  of 
goodness. 

Statistics  of  lamb  consumption  in  3936  show  34.3 
pounds  per  capita  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  32.9  in  Pacific  Coast  States;  and  33.5  in 
New  England.  These  extremes  of  the  country  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  other  parts  in  proportional  percentage,  Per- 
capita  consumption  of  30  pounds  in  New  York  City 
was  largest,  and  Boston  came  next  with  24  pounds. 

New  York  State  A  To  tor  A’ehicle  Commissioner  C.  A. 
Harnett  emphasizes  the  need  of  care  in  driving  through 
school  zones  thus :  “Sounding  horns  is  not  sufficient. 
Reduced  speed  is  the  most  effective  measure  in  averting 
these  accidents.  By  traveling  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed 
through  school  districts  motorists  will  have  their  cars 
under  perfect  control  and  be  ready  to  stop  instantly 
in  cases  where  children  unexpectedly  dart  into  the 
path  of  a  moving  car.” 
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Horse  and  Buggy  Farms 

THE  following  paragraphs  are  excerpts  taken 
from  a  recent  radio  address  by  Holton  V. 
Noyes,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets : 

No  financier  of  good  judgment  would  invest  all  of 
his  own  or  any  other  person’s  money  in  one  security. 
He  wants  protection  of  his  investment  and  stability  of 
income.  To  get  both  he  diversifies,  that  is,  invests  in 
several  securities.  One  or  more  of  these  might  fail  him 
but  under  the  law  of  averages  it  is  not  probable  that 
all  Avill  fail  at  the  same  time.  This  sound  business 
practice  we  call  diversification.  It  is  a  necessity  for 
the  financier — why  not  for  the  New  York  State  farmer? 

No  one  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  our  State 
agriculture  today  suffers  from  over-emphasis  on  one 
industry — milk.  If  it  prospers,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dairymen  and  the  communities  in  which  they  reside 
enjoy  prosperity.  If  prices  are  depressed,  misery  and 
suffering  follow.  The  State  loses  revenue  and  busi¬ 
ness  is -crippled. 

I  conclude  that  the  best  service  to  dairy  farmers  and 
agriculture  in  general  would  be  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  our  successful  financiers  and  diversify  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  stability  of  income.  If  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  dairymen  reduce  milk  production  and  turn  to 
other  cash  crops  for  at  least  part  of  their  income,  then 
the  product  of  the  remaining  producers  should  command 
a  better  price,  while  income  lost  from  milk  may  be  re¬ 
placed  or  exceeded  from  substitute  crops. 

Any  plan  for  diversification  should  include  greater 
home  production  of  the  grains  necessary  to  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time  about  70  percent  of  these 
grains  is  largely  grown  by  western  farmers.  So  great 
dependence  upon  commercial  instead  of  home-grown 
feeds  contributes  heavily  to  the  excessive  production 
costs  of  New  York  milk.  A  way  may  be  found  to 
reduce  this  cost.  If  the  farm  is  adapted  by  soil  and 
climate  to  growing  these  grains,  then  greater  produc¬ 
tion  of  them  right  at  home  would  seem  to  be  the  logical 
step  for  the  dairy  farmer  who  wants  his  farm  to  pay. 
Grains  are  going  to  be  a  profitable  crop,  it  seems  to 
me  for  some  years  to  come. 

No  plan  for  diversification  should  omit  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton  for  which  a  large  part  of  the  State  is  suitably 
adapted  and  the  return  satisfactory.  To  these  might  be 
added  greater  production  of  fruits,  including  apples, 
grapes  and  cherries,  and  extension  of  vegetable  culti¬ 
vation. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  that  practiced  just 
what  Commissioner  Noyes  advises,  only  more  so. 
It  produced  all  that  he  advises,  a  full  supply  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  a  poultry  yard  that  included  hens,  chick¬ 
ens,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks.  Calves  grew  to  cows 
and  oxen,  veal  and  beef.  Colts  were  produced  to 
replace  the  jaded  work  horses. 

One  of  my  first  editorial  assignments  in  agricul¬ 
ture  50  years  ago,  was  to  attend  the  “farm  insti¬ 
tutes”  conducted  under  State  auspices  and  report 
the  good  things  the  lecturers  said.  One  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  addresses,  repeated  quite  generally  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  places,  ran  like  this : 

“YTou  New  York  farmers  are  wasting  your  time  pro¬ 
ducing  everything  grown  on  land.  You  are  jacks  of 
all  trades  and  masters  of  none.  Change  your  prac¬ 
tice.  Find  out  what  your  farm  and  yourself  can 
produce  best,  and  specialize  in  that.  Become  an 
expert,  and  sell  what  you  produce  at  a  fancy  price. 
Yrou  can  buy  what  you  need  of  the  other  things 
cheaper  than  you  can  produce  it.  Open  a  bank  ac¬ 
count,  and  be  business  men.” 

It  is  good  to  see  a  farmer  who  can  produce  more 
and  better  of  one  thing  than  anyone  else.  It  is 
profitable  for  him  and  it  inspires  other  producers, 
but  when  the  whole  State  learns  to  produce  the 
same  thing,  the  prosperity  quality  of  the  crop  fades 
out. 

I  like  Mr.  Noyes’  suggestion  of  producing  the 
things  needed  on  the  farm  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  home  consumption,  provided  there 
is  no  general  rush  into  other  occupied  fields  result¬ 
ing  in  disturbance  and  loss  to  other  producers.  I 
know  my  father  produced  more  wealth  on  the  old 
farm  and  received  more  net  income  than  the  farm 
or  the  owner  receives  today  as  a  “specialist.”  What 
I  would  add  to  the  Commissioner’s  advice  to  the 
farmer  is  to  take  all  the  information  from  reliable 
sources,  but  trust  to  his  own  experience,  observa¬ 
tion  and  judgment  as  to  the  application  of  it;  and 
not  be  either  allured  or  stampeded  into  accepting 
“regimentation”  in  the  management  of  his  farm. 

J.  J.  D. 


Internal  Troubles 

ON  SEPTEMBER  2S,  the  members  of  the  Up- 
State  Barganing  Agency,  and  members  of  the 
City  Dealers’  Bargaining  Agency  met  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City,  behind  closed  doors. 
Only  those  members  of  the  press,  who  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  limit  reports  to  what  the  leaders 
wanted  to  go  out  to  the  public,  were  admitted.  The 
privileged  few  were  pledged  to  secrecy. 

It  had  leaked  out  in  advance  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  overcome  internal  troubles.  There 
are  yet  independent  small  dealers,  who  know  full 
well  that  the  purpose  is  to  drive  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  ultimately.  They  had  so  far  declined  to  fall 
into  the  trap.  There  are  independent  dairy  farms, 
who  have  received  comparatively  better  prices  than 
the  monopoly  paid  for  16  years.  Some  of  them  re¬ 


ceived  enough  more  to  make  the  difference  between 
holding  on  and  ruin.  These  have  not  rushed  in  to 
make  the  monopoly  complete. 

Besides  some  local  rea  1  co-operatives  were  induced 
to  go  into  the  Bargaining  Agency  on  a  monthly  basis 
by  the  allurement  that  the  dealer-controlled  co-op¬ 
eratives  with  a  dominating  vote  under  the  law 
waived  their  right  to  multiple  votes,  and  went  for 
the  time  being  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basis,  but  as 
the  law  stands,  the  dealer-controlled  group  may 
rescind  that  concession  at  will.  Besides,  some  of 
the  local  co-operatives  are  not  fully  organized  on 
the  Dairymen’s  League  formula,  and  for  that  reason, 
while  they  sit  in,  they  are  not  legal  members,  and 
pay  no  revenue.  This  makes  short  funds. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  is  that  some  members 
report  in  the  meeting  that  they  are  getting  full  price, 
and  other  members  find  on  the  outside  that  they  are 
getting  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  another  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  organization.  It  is  our  informa¬ 
tion  that,  when  the  question  is  asked  individual 
heads  as  to  full  price,  the  Borden-League  Alliance 
remains  silent.  The  available  evidence  may  not  be 
specific  enough  to  prove  that  Borden's  does  not  on 
all  cases  pay  full  price  to  the  League  for  milk,  but 
it  is  generally  understood  that  they  do  not,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  Borden’s  received  special  prices  and 
secret  rebates.  These  are  all  problems  of  the  so- 
called  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency.  Some  of  the 
members  threatened  to  “take  a  walk,”  and  hence  the 
big  get-together  of  the  two  bargaining  agencies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  big  dealers  are  having  their 
own  troubles  in  the  city.  They  have  added  94  cents 
per  cwt.  to  the  consumers’  price,  and  the  consumers 
have  rebelled  and  have  gone  to  the  stores.  Dealers 
are  in  consequence  losing  delivery  trade,  and  forced 
to  close  city  delivery  plants  and  abandon  full  routes. 
This  gives  an  opening  for  independent  small  dealers. 

There  seem  to  be  reasons  for  a  discussion  behind 
locked  doors. 


Columbia  County,  New  York  Notes 

September  29 :  Dairymen  are  filling  their  silos  and 
general  farmers  are  cutting  field  corn.  They  will  leave 
it  in  the  field  until  the  corn  is  husked  out,  then  it  will 
be  spread  on  the  lot  to  cure  and  the  stouts  of  corn  will 
also  be  left  standing  until  more  is  cured ;  then  both 
corn  and  stouts  will  be  hauled  to  the  farm  buildings, 
the  corn  put  into  a  corncrib  and  the  stalks  put  into 
the  barn. 

Fruit  farmers  or  growers  are  picking  apples  .nd 
grapes.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  both.  Fine  McIntosh 
and  Greenings  sell  for  50  cents  a  bushel ;  these  tree 
run,  hand  picked  and  sprayed.  Selected  drops  of  both 
at  40  cents  a  bushel.  Grapes  at  2  cents  a  pound. 
Cider  mills  are  in  operation  and  are  buying  all  cider 
apples  available. 

Sweet  corn,  large,  perfect  ears  are  selling  at  $2  per 
100  at  one  farm.  One  grower  takes  his  to  New  York 
City  by  truck  and  gets  $2.75  per  100  there.  Potatoes 
are  being  dug ;  one  grower  gets  75  cents  per  bushel  at 
his  farm.  A  poultry  grower  of  Leghorns  asks  75  cents 
each  for  16  weeks  old  pullets ;  he  gets  $1.10  each  for 
laying  pullets  and  85  cents  for  yearlings. 

Pheasants  appear  to  be  quite  numerous  in  the  corn 
lots.  Deer  nibble  at  the  drop  apples  as  is  their  custom 
in  the  Fall ;  one  cold  night  recently  some  of  them  laid 
in  uncut  grass  nearby  to  the  fallen  apples.  Squirrels 
are  not  very  fortunate  this  year  in  their  nut  food  crop 
as  it  appears  to  be  a  small  one  in  some  sections,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  gathering  horse  chestnuts  to  take  the 
place  of  the  nuts.  Woodchucks  seem  to  be  keeping  in 
their  holes  on  cool  nights,  although  three  were  seen 
in  a  meadow  on  a  warm  night. 

The  Georgia  peaches  bought  early  in  the  peach  sea¬ 
son  were  a  great  disappointment  as  nearly  every  one 
was  wormy  at  the  pit,  though  the  outside  of  the  peach 
did  not  disclose  evidence  of  worms.  A  grower  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  County  who  peddled  his  peaches  also  had  the 
same  type,  though  he  stated  his  peaches  were  sprayed 
at  all  essential  stages  of  the  fruit.  A  bushel  bought 
from  a  small  grower  of  Rochester  peaches  had  but  a 
few  wormy  ones,  and  none  of  these  were  wormy  from 
the  stem  end  down :  all  that  were  wormy  were  from 
the  cheek  of  the  peach  in  towards  the  pit.  The  peach 
trees  were  so  heavily  laden  in  many  instances  that  sev¬ 
eral  limbs  broke  off  during  heavy  wind  and  rainstorms 
where  the  grower  had  neglected  to  put  props  under  the 
limbs  as  some  do  when  the  crop  is  heavy.  E.  a.  h. 

Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  Newr  York  metropolitan  area  for 


July,  1937 : 

- 10-qt.  Units - 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 2,105,449  109,742  55,529 

New  Jersey  .  306,967  2.984 

Pennsylvania  .  523,142  12,199  1,496 

Vermont  . . . .  132.639  8,965 

Connecticut  .  18,650  ...  ... 

Massachusetts  .  10,548  ...  ... 

Maryland  .  13,984  ...  ... 

Ohio  .  ...  5,965 

District  of  Columbia  .  ...  100 

Indiana  .  ...  4,690 


Total,  July,  1937 _  3,111,379  144,645  57,025 

Total,  July,  1936  -  2,928.150  134.255  63,601 

New  York  furnished  67.6  percent  of  the  milk  and 
75.8  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  July,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


The  Milk  War 

THE  milk  war,  started  in  Northern  New  York  on 
August  1,  has  been  much  extended  since  that 
time  into  several  dairy  counties.  As  we  write,  it 
seems  from  this  distance  to  be  continuing  with  little 
change,  and  little  indication  of  an  immediate  break. 
It  is  reported  that  Sheffield  Farms  has  started  a 
back-to-tlie-plant  drive,  but  that  so  far  they  have 
made  little  or  no  progress. 

On  September  28,  it  was  reported  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  outside  the  union  organized  a  co-operative 
association  for  themselves,  and  offered  to  sell  their 
milk  to  the  Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Company  at  $2 
per  cwt.,  but  the  offer  was  rejected.  The  number 
of  producers,  or  volume  of  the  milk  controlled,  was 
not  revealed.  The  Lisbon  plant  has  been  closed 
since  August  1,  and  the  union  claims  87  percent  of 
the  patrons  of  the  local  plant. 

Local  and  State  police  are  reported  at  some  of  the 
plants  to  overcome  the  persuasive  powers  of  the 
union  men,  and  to  free  the  way  for  producers  who 
desire  to  deliver  milk  at  some  plants  not  fully  closed, 
but  no  violence  is  reported.  Archie  Wright  has  been 
reported  as  saying  that  the  union  crews  of  milk 
trains  refused  to  stop  and  take  on  milk  at  a  plant 
where  the  dairy  union  members  were  picketing,  and 
he  is  arranging  to  have  local  drivers’  unions  call 
drivers’  off  the  milk  trucks. 


A  “Blessing”  Proved  a  Curse 

THIS  is  from  an  editorial  in  a  i-ecent  issue  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  News: 

Selling  milk  by  classes  and  the  blending  of  proceeds 
is  the  basis  of  the  association’s  method  of  operation. 
By  this  method  the  so-called  “spread”  between  League 
members  themselves,  is  eliminated  because  everybody 
shares  equitably  in  all  markets  regardless  of  what  use 
his  particular  milk  may  be  put  to.  Without  such  a 
system  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
would  probably  have  ceased  to  exist  long  ago. 

The  admission  is  unusually  candid  from  this  source. 
But  as  to  the  termination  of  the  League  it  is  true. 
Classification  requires  that  milk  be  shipped  on  con¬ 
signment  and  the  price  fixed  after  the  milk  is  con¬ 
sumed.  The  Class  1  or  fluid  milk  price  when  an¬ 
nounced  sounds  big,  and  producers  are  led  to  hope 
until  they  see  the  blended  price  forty-odd  days  later. 
If  a  flat  price  in  the  blend  figures  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance  few  farmers  would  have  stood 
for  it  for  16  years.  Besides  with  a  flat  price  pub¬ 
lished  in  advance,  that  20  cents  per  cwt.  l-ebate 
which  It.  D.  Cooper  once  admitted  went  to  Borden's, 
could  not  have  been  retxxrned  to  that  concern,  and 
the  alliance  never  would  have  been  made.  And  this 
16-year  span  of  dairy-farm  exploitation  could  not 
have  continued.  Under  farm  control  that  once  splen¬ 
did  organization  would  have  continued  to  prosper 
and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed,  but  withoxxt  the 
monopoly  allegiance  it  could  not  have  carried  on  its 
wastful  policies  or,  if  continued,  it  would  “have 
ceased  to  exist  long  ago.” 

As  late  as  193->,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
issued  a  report  of  its  investigations  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  known  as 
“House  Document  No.  152  of  the  74th  Congress,  1st 
Session.”  On  pages  74  and  75  it.  relates  its  finding 
for  the  month  of  October,  1934.  with  reference  to 
the  sale  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
“classified”  price  plan. 

Five  distributors  sold  179,744  more  quarts  of  Class 
1  milk  than  they  reported  and  paid  for  that  month. 
The  underpayment  to  farmers  was  $5,365.63. 

In  addition  11  distributors  showed  under  payments 
to  farmers  by  selling  Classes  2  and  3  as  Class  1, 
amounting  to  $10,562.61  for  the  same  month. 

One  distributor  alone  in  Connecticut  underpaid  his 
producers  $314.47  during  the  month  of  June,  1934, 
by  selling  more  Class  2  milk  than  he  bought  from 
farmers. 

This  was  an  average  steal  of  $967.15  for  each  of 
the  17  dealers.  On  this  basis  these  17  milk  dealers 
would  cheat  their  farm  patrons  out  of  more  than 
$200,000  in  a  year. 

This  is  the  system  that  the  Borden-League  com¬ 
bination  launched  as  a  blessing  to  dairymen  in  1921 
and  kept  up  for  16  years.  It  is  the  system  that  New 
York  milk  control  fostered  for  four  years.  It  is  the 
system  that  the  Rogers-Alien  law  imposed  on  New 
York  dairy  farmers.  It  is  the  system  that  dealer- 
controlled  co-operatives  like.  It  is  the  system  that 
F.  H.  Seuauer,  px-esident  of  the  Dairymen’s  Leagixe, 
lauds  as  a  blessing  to  dairy  farmers  in  a  conspicuous 
double  column  editorial. 
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Every  hog 
raiser  knows 
the  importance 
of  quick  condi¬ 
tioning  and  fat¬ 
tening.  He  knows 
how  getting  hogs  to 
market  early  always 
pays  big,  extra  profits. 

Dr.  LeGear’s 
Hog  Prescription 

MINERAL-IZED 

has  been  used  by  farmers  for  many  years  when 
preparing  hogs  for  shipment.  It  contains  tonic 
ingredients  not  found  in  ordinary  fattening 
foods,  providing  needed  minerals  and  other 
elements  that  stimulate  the  appetite — but  what 
will  interest  you  most  is  that  you  can  get 
enough  of  this  prescription  for  all  your  hogs,  a 
full  60-day  supply,  without  risking  a  cent. 

When  your  dealer  sells  you  Dr.  LeGear’s 
Hog  Prescription,  he  is  authorized  by  us  to 
return  all  you  pay  for  it  if,  after  using  the  sup¬ 
ply,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results.  We  take 
all  the  risk,  so  don’t  hesitate  to  buy  all  you  need. 

The  same  money-back  offer  holds  good  on 


BELIEVE  ME 

i've  found 
,T  PAYS  T0 

GET  MY 
HOGS  TO 
MARKET 
EARLY 


Dr.  LeGear’s 
Stock  Powders 

MINERAL-IZED 

and  every  other  Dr.  LeGear  prescription  for 
live  stock,  poultry  and  dogs.  Every  buyer  must 
be  satisfied.  Try  Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders 
on  your  milch  cows,  and  note  the  results.  Dr. 
LeGear’s  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Dog  prescrip¬ 
tions  contain  the  most  effective  ingredients 
known  to  modern  veterinary  science. 

If  you  raise  poultry,  use  Dr.  LeGear’s  Nico¬ 
tine  Kamala  Pills  or  Dr.  LeGear’s  Poultry 
Worm  Powder  for  large  round  worms. 


If  you  have  any  live  stock  or  poultry 
problem  that  is  bothering  you,  write 
to  our  veterinary  staff  for  free  advice. 
CprC  — Write  us  today  for  complimentary 
rnLC.  copies  of  Dr.  LeGear’s  Live  Stock  Man¬ 
ual  and  Dr.  LeGear’s  Complete  Poultry  Guide. 
Address  Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


EGGS 

Nature’s  Own 
HealthFood. 


Dr.  L  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


„  LOUDEN 

barn  equipmei 

Gl— VEARS  MO«‘ 
farmers  everywh, 

New  Barn  Plan  Boo 
Shows  Best  Arranjem 


tr 


Thousands  of  fanners,  coast  to 
)ast — in  England,  Switzerland 
ad  other  foreign  lands — today  use 
ouden  “Double-Life”  barn 
luipment  installed  20,  30,  even 
0  years  ago!  That’s  extra  value 
t  no  extra  cost.  When  you  build 
r  remodel  use  Louden’s  Barn  Plan 
ervice,  too.  Send  for  New  Barn 
lan  book.  Hundreds  of  sugges- 
ons  and  practical  ideas.  Best  ar- 
uigements.  Get  details  on  Lou- 
en  equipment. 


CAe/Jt. 


HERE 


Mall  with  Name  and  Address 

I  Milk  .  .  .  Cows  I  am  interested  in: 
C  Building  Barn  □  Remodeling  Barn 
□  Cow  Stalls  □  Stanchions 

C  Water  Bowls  □  Litter  Carriers 

D  Barn  Door  Track  □  Ventilation 
P  Hog  House  □  Hay  Tools 

n  Send  Free  Bam  Plan  Book 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  A, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Eat.  1867) 

Fairfield  Iowa  -  Toledo  -  St.  Paul 


ILITTER  CARRIERS 


STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 


rwc 


"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN" 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Thousands  of  tests  and  mil-  |T* 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  used  r* 
to  ascertain  what  feeds  in  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  or  singly  are 
best  suited  or  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
economy  of  growth  and  production  with 
the  various  groups  and  classes  of  live¬ 
stock.  While  chemistry  has  and  always 
will  be  the  pioneer  in  these  fields  of  in¬ 
vestigation  it  is  only  in  the  crucible  of 
actual  feeding  under  ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  final  test  is  made  which 
determines  the  real  practical  net  worth 
of  any  feed  in  monetary  values. 

Until  recently  the  so-called  “balanced 
ration”  was  generally  considered  to  be 
one  which  supplied  suitable  feeds  in  prop¬ 
er  amounts  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  given  animal  for  carbohydrates  and  pro¬ 
tein.  Experimental  work  during  the 
past  few  years,  conducted  and  pioneered 
by  both  State  Stations  and  private  lab¬ 


e  d  F  o  r  m  u  l 

By  R ,  W,  Duck 

protein  and  18.29  pounds  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients. 

Based  on  the  roughage  considerations 
mentioned  this  cow  should  be  fed  12 
pounds  of  good  quality  hay  daily  (let  us 
assume  Alfalfa  is  available)  -  and  36 
pounds  of  corn  silage.  This  amount  of 
Alfalfa  will  on  the  average  contain  1.270 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  6.036 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  The 
36  pounds  of  corn  silage  contains  an  aver¬ 
age  of  .468  pound  of  digestible  protein 
and  6.732  pounds  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  This  makes  a  total  of  1.738 
for  protein  and  12.768  pounds  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  furnished  by  the 
roughage  ration.  The  daily  difference 


show  that  a  good-quality  legume 
ft  C  hay  will  permit  the  use  of  at 
least  25  percent  more  home¬ 
grown  grain  and  low-priced 
feeds  in  the  concentrate  mixture. 

Good  -  quality  Timothy  hay 
will  on  the  average  require  a  24-percent 
crude  protein  concentrate  feed  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  mixed  feed  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  produced,  with 
slightly  more  grain  for  high-testing  milk. 
A  ton  mixture  as  follows  will  approxi¬ 
mately  meet  these  requirements  :  Corn  200, 
wheat  bran  600,  gluten  feed  600,  linseed 
oilmeal  400,  cottonseed  meal  200.  Fifty 
pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  50 
pounds  of  salt,  either  plain  or  iodized 
stock  salt,  may  be  added  often  with  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  If  steamed  bonemeal  is 
used  it  should  be  obtained  from  some  of 
the  larger  standard  packing  firms  to  be 
assured  it  has  been  properly  prepared  and 
is  not  carrying  disease  germs.  It  will  be 
noted  only  10  percent  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  is  home-grown  grain.  If  mixed  hay 
is  used  the  corn  or  barley  may  be  in¬ 
creased  10  percent- and  the  protein  con¬ 
centrates  such  as  oilmeal  reduced  by  a 
corresponding  amount.  This  will  lower 
the  digestible  protein  content  by  about 
2  percent. 

If  good  Alfalfa  hay  or  clover  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  corn  or  barley  c (intent  may  be 
increased  up  to  300  or  400  pounds.  The 
gluten,  oilmeal  and  cottonseed  meal 
should  then  be  fed  in  equal  amounts  or 
at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  each  in  the 
mixture.  Such  a  feed  mixture  contains 
an  average  of  16  percent  crude  protein 
and  may  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  By  the  use  of 
good-quality  legume  hay  not  only  has  the 
level  of  home-grown  grain  been  raised, 
but  the  feeding  ration  to  milk  production 
increased  25  percent.  Such  increases  will 
make  good  savings  in  production  costs. 


This  excellent  type  Dorset-Horn  ram  lamb  teas  winner  of  its  class  at  the  1937 
OvatiQC  Count y  Fuiv,  It  is  owned  by  Stephen  II,  IV  hitnlcev,  1  enn  i  (in,  A.  Y , 


Availability  Averages 


oratories,  have  shown  conclusively  that 
the  mere  balancing  of  a  ration  was  in 
many  instances  not  sufficient  to  meet 
growth  and  production  requirements.  The 
discovery  and  incorporation  of  the  now 
known  necessity  for  proper  amounts  of 
needed  vitamins  and  minerals  are  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  any  production  program  to 
attain  maximum  results. 

Other  factors  which  also  play  import¬ 
ant  roles  in  any  feeding  practice  if  prop¬ 
erly  formulated  include  a  variety  of  items 
which  are  not  always  accorded  the  im¬ 
portance  they  justify.  These  include 
such  considerations  as  bulk,  variety,  cost, 
suitability,  availability,  quality  especially 
as  it  relates  to  roughage  and  protein,  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  rough¬ 
age  used  on  the  concentrate  ration,  and 
palatability. 

Foundation  Formulas 

Cows  in  production  will  on  the  aver¬ 
age  require  about  two  pounds  of  good- 
quality  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  for  each 
100  pounds  live  weight.  If  silage  is  fed, 
it  may  be  satisfactorily  substituted  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  of  silage  for  each 
pound  of  hay.  On  this  basis  it  would 
then  require  an  average  of  one  pound  of 
hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage  per  100 
pounds  live  weight,  and  in  proportion  for 
fractions  thereof.  With  the  roughage  as 
a  basis  the  difference  between  the  cows’ 
requirements  and  the  nutrients  so  sup¬ 
plied  w'ould  represent  the  difference  which 
must  be  furnished  by  the  concentrate  ra¬ 
tion.  Corn,  that  glorious  grain  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  has  and  always  will  be  the  basis  of 
and  lowest  cost  source  for  concentrate 
nutrients.  It  is  the  final  grain  factor 
for  feed  prices,  and  in  many  instances 
due  to  availability  is  used  as  the  sole 
source  of  grain  feed. 

Under  the  feed  conditions  outlined,  let 
us  consider  the  case  of  a  1,200-pound  cow 
producing  daily  30  pounds  of  3.5-percent 
milk.  The  Morrison  “Feeding  Stand¬ 
ards,”  published  in  the  latest  edition  of 
“Feeds  and  Feeding,”  recommends  for 
good  cow's  of  this  weight  kept  under  usual 
farm  conditions  that  they  receive  a  daily 
digestible  protein  intake  of  .762  pound. 
The  total  daily  digestible  nutrient  re¬ 
quirement  for  such  coavs  is  9.29  pounds  in 
order  to  maintain  body  weight.  To  these 
we  must  add  the  cow's  milk  requirements. 
The  digestible  protein  recommendation 
per  pound  for  3.5-percent  milk  being 
.046,  our  30-pound  cow  would  then  need 
1.38  pounds  of  digestible  protein  for  her 
milk  requirement.  Total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  milk  requirements  for  this  cow  are 
.3  per  pound,  nine  pounds  for  total  milk. 
Adding  these  to  the  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  shows  our  cow  will  need  a  total 
daily  intake  of  2.142  pounds  of  digestible 


needed  by  this  cow  to  meet  her  mainten¬ 
ance  and  milk  requirements  would  then 
be  .404  pound  of  digestible  protein  and 
5.522  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 
Based  on  the  average  of  many  tests  Mor¬ 
rison’s  latest  edition  of  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing”  show's  that  No.  1  dent  corn  contains 
the  following  percentages :  7.3  for  diges¬ 
tible  protein  and  82.5  for  total  digestible 
nutrients.  Seven  pounds  then  of  such 
grain  would  contain  5.775  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  and  .511  pound  of 
digestible  protein.  This  ration  used  on 
many  farms,  especially  in  the  Central 
West,  then  meets  the  requirements  if  so 
fed  with  the  roughages  mentioned  for 
nutrient  requirements.  The  concentrate 
ration  is,  however,  decidedly  deficient  in 
bulk  and  variety.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  the  use  of  corn  alone  will  meet 
the  requirements  for  protein  only  when 
good-quality  legume  hay  is  fed. 

Roughage  Influence 

Experiments  at  several  of  the  Stations 
have  conclusively  show'll  that  quality  of 
the  roughage,  especially  for  hay,  is  a 
more  important  nutritive  influencing  fac¬ 
tor  than  kind  of  roughage ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  know  just  to  what  degree 
such  quality  influences  exist.  This  is  due 
not  only  to  the  stand,  seeding,  time  and 
manner  of  cutting  and  curing,  but  also  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  ‘  chemical  con¬ 
tent  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  produced. 
It  is,  liov'ever,  important  to  consider  the 
possible  influence  which  may  be  exerted 
on  needed  nutrients  in  concentrate  ra¬ 
tion,  assuming  the  hay  is  of  good  quality, 
and  of  different  kinds.  Such  studies 


Availability  is  always  the  most  im¬ 
portant  determining  factor  relative  to 
feeds  used.  If  poor-quality  mixed  or 
Timothy  hay  is  all  that  a  given  farm  has 
produced,  then  that  is  the  dry  roughage 
which  will  be  used.  Even  though  one 
could  afford  to  sell  such  hay  for  what  it 
would  bring  and  then  purchase  good- 
quality  legume  hay  there  are  many  fac¬ 
tors  which  operate  to  prevent  such  a 
practice  on  the  average  farm.  With  the 
grain  and  by-product  concentrate  substi¬ 
tutes  are  often  necessarily  made.  Ground 
barley  or  hominy  feed  may  he  satisfac¬ 
torily  substituted  about  pound  for  pound 
for  corn.  Ground  oats  are  a  suitable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wheat  bran.  In  all  such  cases 
there  are  certain  mineral,  nutritional  and 
vitamin  differences,  but  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
Such  substitutes  are  often  imperatively 
necessary. 

A  20-percent  commercial  concentrate 
mixed  feed  may  be  satisfactorily  substi¬ 
tuted  for  gluten  feed.  Protein  concen¬ 
trates  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
oilmeal,  Soy-bean  oilmeal,  etc.,  may  be 
substituted  satisfactorily  pound  for 
pound,  how'ever,  unless  price  is  prohibi¬ 
tive.  Experimental  work  shows  that  some 
variety  in  the  protein  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  is  more  efficient  and  desirable  than 
a  single  protein  concentrate.  Likewise 
good-quality  mixed  Timothy  and  legume 
hay  has  jiroven  superior  in  production  re¬ 
sults  attained  than  the  use  of  even  best- 
quality  legume  hay  as  sole  dry  roughage. 

Feed  Prices 

Probably  the  most  common  error  in 


Merlin  1642,  registered  Suffolk  stallion,  standing  at  stud  and  owned  by  Mrs.  Adriana 
Tucker,  Homestead  Farm,  Btormville,  N.  Y. 
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WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS 

new,  Enclose  50c  each  set,  matl  —  NUTLET  GRIND  A 
REPAIR  CO.  NUTLEY,  N.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 


ACkVifir  to  you-  wc  sharpen  your  clipper  blades. 
On  Til  ill  They  cut  longer.  Mail  75c  with  each  set  to 

CLIPPER  MASTERS,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL 

WAYRES  NERO  BORN  JAN.  18,  1935 
SIRE  Successful  Sultan  289587.  DAM  Volunteer’* 
Nesta  Star  929127.  A  real  bull  at  farmer  price. 
Grand  Champion  Bull  Saratoga  1937. 

L.  H.  McCORMACK,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Ippcpv  Rill  Id  Excellent  pedigree;  good 
SC  j  UU113  individuals;  sacrifice. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 


AY  RSHIRES 


We  have  for  sale  one  four  year  old  and  one  yearling 
stallion  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Either  one  of  these 
colts  fit  to  go  in  show  ring  with  the  best  of  them. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Asb.  Grove  Farms 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WANTED ! 


Purebred  or  Grade  Holstein  or 
Guernsey  Cows  freshening  for  the 
first  or  second  time  from  herds 
free  from  Mastitus,  Abortion  and  T.  B.  ELMER  IS. 
MINT,  care  Haxtou  Canning  Co.,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Polled  and  horned,  up  to  11  mo.  old.  Real  dual-purpose 
type.  It.  of  M.  breeding.  T.  B.  and  Bang  tested.  Write 
or  visit,  LEE  R.  SCOTT  &  SONS,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


For  Sale  ! 

2  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  MARES 

These  mares  are  both  black  five-year 
olds,  weighing  3300  after  a  season  of 
hard  work.  Both  bred  to  excellent  sire. 

BARBIAN  FARM  -  BETHLEHEM,  CONN. 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlef  ield,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE  —  Outstanding  pair  Grey  Percheron  mare 
colts,  purebred  coming  two.  High  Grade  coming 
three,  sound,  fine  condition,  $150  apiece  delivered. 
Percheron  gelding  Grey  coming  two,  sound,  $125. 
EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

eurTI  AlSin  PONIF^  and  Sll0rt  Horn  cattle 

OllL  1  Lr\lt U  I  ulilLd  good  as  money  can  buy. 

Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Offering  Choice 

Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Nice  Type  and  Quality  -  All  Stock  on  Approval 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


FOIL  SALK 

Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams 

The  Wool  and  Mutton  Type. 

C.  M.  MacNAUGHT  •  •  BOVINA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearlings,  rams  and 
ewes  of  the  best  breeding  and  quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


RAMBOIJILLKT  RAM  LAMBS— purebred; 
large  as  yearlings,  sired  by  Orth  ram.  Priced 

*12  to  S  1  8.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  - 


SHEEP  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

ARLINGTON.  VT. 


Registered  Hampshire  rams  —  Finest  stock. 
SHIFF  MT  FARM  -  SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


FOR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL¬ 
BERT’S  SONS.  EAST  CHATHAM.  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  Also  one  1-two  and  1-3 
year  old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE.  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
Ewes  all  ages.  F.  E.  STEVENS,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


ITnr  C  alp  Ten  Toggonburg  does  from  good 
*  milk  strain.  Priced  from  $20.00  to 

$30.00.  At  present  all  are  dry.  H  BAR  N  GOAT  DAIRY 
RANCH,  FOSTER  HILL,  MILFORD,  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE  GOATS— 18  hardy,  gentle,  orderly  grade 
does.  10  to  freshen  in  Eeb.  2  large  hornless  bucks.  Good 
herd  for  a  woman  to  handle.  State  vour  cash  offer 

BOWERS  -  OAKDALE,  CONNECTICUT 


Reg.  3 oidar  Saanen  Buck 

JOSEPH  THUM,  R.  No.  2,  Box 


(Hornless),  two  Young 
Bucks,  4  YearlingG  oats. 

57-T,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


- .............................Mr. 

An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  1 

Covering  all  phases  : 
ofthe  business  —  ; 
Breedsand  Breeding  : 
Houses  and  Equip-  : 
ment,  Incubation  and  j 
Brooding,  Feeding,  • 
Marketing  Methods:  • 
587  pages,  342  illust-  • 
rat  s;  beautifully  • 
printed  and  bound.  • 

PRICE,  POSTPAID  : 

$3.00  j 

For  sale  by  ■ 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  j 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


purchasing  any  feed  is  to  consider  it  only 
in  terms  of  price  per  ton.  Many  feeds 
may  be  slightly  higher  per  ton  and  yet  in 
terms  of  digestible  nutrients,  which  really 
indicates  the  needed  amounts  to  attain  a 
given  result,  actually  be  cheaper  on  an 
efficienct  and  economy  of  production 
basis.  Cows  do  not  lie,  but  one  must  be 
fair  to  both  the  animals  as  well  as  the 
feed  used. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  as  is  frequently 
demonstrated,  to  feed  a  good  producing 
cow  who  is  in  good  flesh  a  ration  either 
inferior  in  quality  or  deficient  in  amount 
of  nutrients  required,  and  still  have  her 
maintain  production  and  make  an  excep¬ 
tional  record  for  monetary  return.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  immutable  law  of  nature 
for  both  man  and  beast  that  no  plan  has 
ever  yet  been  devised  whereby  one  may 
obtain  something  for  nothing.  Such  in¬ 
dividuals  if  so  fed  will  inevitably  be  re¬ 
duced  in  production  on  subsequent  lacta¬ 
tion  periods.  It  is  the  year  in  year  out, 
life-time  records,  that  determine  the  value 
of  a  given  feed  or  feeding  system.  A 
minimum  of  two  lactation  periods  under 
comparable  feed,  general  barn  and  han¬ 
dling  conditions  is  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  real  economy  and  production 
worth  of  any  feed.  Possible  differences 
in  age,  health,  etc.,  must  also  be  taken 
into  account. 

Let  us  consider  the  price  per  ton  of 
several  standard  concentrates  as  quoted 
in  local  feed  stores  around  the  middle  of 
September.  Some  of  the  protein  concen¬ 
trates  afford  an  interesting  and  valuable 
comparison.  Corn  gluten  feed  contains 
an  average  of  1,552  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  ton,  quoted  at 
$31.65  per  ton  of  feed.  This  makes  the 
total  digestible  nutrients  contained  cost 
$2.04  per  cwt.  Linseed  oilmeal  contains 
an  average  of  1,568  pounds  of  TDN  per 
tom  at  $39.30,  making  the  TDN  cost 
$2.51  per  cwt.  However,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  a  protein 
concentrate  the  primary  nutrient  desired 
is  digestible  protein.  Linseed  meal  on 
the  average  contains  about  158  more 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  per  ton  than 
gluten  feed.  At  the  prices  quoted  the 
454  pounds  of  digestible  protein  contained 
in  one  ton  of  gluten  feed  would  cost  near¬ 
ly  $7  per  cwt. ;  while  the  612  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  in  one  ton  on  linseed 
meal  would  figure  to  $6.42  per  cwt. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  we  must  consider 
only  only  the  feed  price,  but  also  the  spe¬ 
cific  nutrient  desired.  The  value  of  a 
feed  to  considerable  extent  depends  on 
the  body  need  for  it.  If  protein  require¬ 
ments  are  being  satisfied,  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  protein  feed  is  not  only  not  needed, 
but  may  be  very  undesirable.  Where  a 
majority  of  the  feed  ingredients  have  to 
be  purchased,  it  is  often  more  economical, 
not  only  in  terms  of  price  per  ton,  but  in 
terms  of  economy  of  production,  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  good  commercial  concen¬ 
trates.  It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a 
uniform  mix,  as  well  as  standard  high 
quality  of  ingredients  when  purchased 
separately  and  mixed  on  the  barn  floor 
often  by  indifferent  or  disinterested  hired 
help.  The  spread  between  feed  and  milk 
prices  is  always  too  narrow  to  permit  of 
slipshod  or  haphazard  guesswork  and 
have  the  herd  results  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Pigs 

I  have  12  shotes  11  weeks  old  weighing 
around  60  to  70  pounds  and  I  would  like 
to  know  how  much  sweet  corn  I  should 
feed  them.  The  sweet  corn  being  soft  of 
course  T  have  to  feed  it  on  the  ears.  I 
would  have  to  feed  the  protein  ration 
separate  either  dry  or  wet.  Would  this 
be  correct?  How  long  do  you  suppose 
the  two  acres  of  sweet  corn  should  keep 
12  shotes?  The  crop  will  run  fairly 
heavy.  c.  S.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  get  the  hogs 
on  new  corn  very  gradually,  starting  with 
an  ear  or  two  per  head.  The  protein 
supplement  will  produce  approximately 
the  same  results  whether  fed  dry  or  wet. 
It  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  of  the  supplement  to  each  10 
pounds  of  corn.  If  the  corn  yields  about 
75  bushels  per  acre  this  would  amount  to 
approximately  four  tons.  The  shotes  will 
require  about  four  to  six  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  per  head  daily  for  a  period 
of  about  five  months  to  finish  off  around 
225  from  the  weights  mentioned.  The 
two  acres  based  on  the  yield  mentioned 
would  just  about  supply  the  necessary 
quantity.  r.  w.  d. 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  5. — Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale, 
Rutland,  Vt.;  W.  A.  Kyle,  Brandon,  Vt., 
secretary. 

Oct.  19-20.— Earlville,  N.  Y„  Holstein 
Sale :  R.  Austin  Backus,  manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  22. — Allcganiy-Steulben  Holstein 
Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  James  A.  Young, 
secretary,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  25.  —  Brown  Swiss  Combination 
Breeders’  Sale,  Washington,  Conn. 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 


AT  AUCTION 


ALL  ARE 

Michigan  State  College  Horses 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
November  3,  1937 

6  Stallions  34  Mares 


Sir  Laet  190277  and  Loewenstein  16923 
(32  /  2250)  head  our  herds. 

For  Catalog  Address 

R.  S.  HUDSON  /  Department  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


HOLSTEINS 


80  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

AT  AUCTION  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE. 
MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday,  October  19 

at  10  A.  M. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  on  blood  test,  mastitis 
charts  with  all  milking  animals.  A  select  lot  of 
heavy  producing  young,  free  from  blemish  animals. 
Some  bred  and  open  heifers,  and  a  dozen  well 
bred  bulls  ready  for  service. 

Write  me  for  complete  details  and  catalog. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr. 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old,  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22,594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH.  WITH  PAPERS 

EM  barton, 

•  n .  rvsaicit,  newyork 


.*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
Combination  Sale 

OCTOBER  25  —  Washington,  Conn . 

40  FOUNDATION  FEMALES  including  cows  with 
records  up  to  749-lbs.  fat. 

10  HIGH  RECORD  BULLS  including  the  Jr.  Cham¬ 
pion,  1937  New  York  State  Fair. 

T.  B.  Tested  Bang’s  Free 
Send  for  catalog  to 

GEORGE  DeVOE  -  -  New  Milford  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulla  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


A  small  herd  of  registered  Guernseys. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

6llPmgPV  fnis/d  ^  and  5  years  old.  $80.  each. 
UUClIIScy  UIW8  SPANIER,  WEST  LEBANON,  Si.  Y. 

.*.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  I 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

The  Frugal  Scotch  Beef  Breed 

America  and  Seotlands  choicest  strains 
drafted  from  12  of  Virginia’s  finest  herds 

«r  AUCTION 

Monday,  Oct.  18, 1937 

Warrenton,  Virginia 

Show  10:30  A.  M.  -  lunch  12  Noon  -  Sale 
1  P.  M,  All  under  one  roof,  rain  of  shine. 
Catalogs  from — 

Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus  Ass’n 

Gordonsville,  Virginia 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Ml). 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  rthaca.  New  York. 


For  Sale  Complete  Herd  of  25  Registered 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE.  Bred  to  come  in 
early  this  spring.  Tibs  stock  is  too  good  to  sell  for  beef  • 

CHERRY  HILL  FARM  -  ST0CKBRIDGE.  MASS. 


Miscellaneous 


MINK  RAISING — $35.00  pelt  value — $2.00  to  raise. 

large  litters,  big  demand  for  pelts  and  breeders. 

BANKS  MINKS  -  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


SWINE 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Lot  of  nnusuaJly  fine  pigs,  8  to  10  weeks  old.  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Big  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
fi-jj  w£.s*  old  $4,  8-9  wks.  old  $4.25,  10  wks.  extras  $4.50. 

o%  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS.  8-9  WEEKS  0L0 . $3.50  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mats. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Big  boned  type  either  sex,  $10.00  each. 

G.  V.  LVNK  -  -  Livingston,  New  Y  ork 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Pigs  ready  Oct.  loth.  $10.  Junior  yearling'  boar  won¬ 
derful  sire.  E.  A.  Prettyman,  Farmington,  Be!. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS— for  sale.  All  ages 
tV rite  or  telephone  WORKMEN’S  CIRCLE,  Box  III 
Liberty,  New  York.  Telephone  Liberty  259 

Berkshire  Swine  five  gilts  bred  for  fall  farrow.  One  out¬ 
standing  yearling  boar.  $50.  each,  or  $290.  for  the  sLx. 
Satisfaction  guar.  J.  Edward  Shanaberger,  Bucyrus,  G. 

fl„RE®:  ^WINF  d"  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
—  UROC  wit  me  Pattington.  Sclplo  Center,  N  .Y . 

[1  1  fi  f>urebred  Pedigreed  shoats  S 1 0.  each.  Unre- 

lated  pairs,  S20.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  K.  Y. 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN,  PA. 

Fur  Walp  t  Feeding  Shoats,  $5.00  (five  dollars) 

IU1  adic  .  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Oushore,  Pa. 

DOGS 

Ppfl  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
1  tu.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Prices  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 

AIRFIlitlF  PUpCVVith  pedigree  males  $10.00; 
llllLll.'lLI,  rurj females  $5.00.  Ten  weeks  old. 
MRS.  H.  C.  MIDWIG,  GLEN  ROCK,  PA. 

PURF  OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES. 

■  w  1  —  Parents  natural  heelers  and  good  watch 

dogs.  HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


JOSEPH  PROZELLER 


wwuuuu  rurri  co 


M0NSEY,  NEW  YORK 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES — Thoroughbred,  fawn  and 
bnndle.  JOSEPH  PROZELLER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


cv/uuicu  red.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  X. 


SALE!  TtUluKttU  UULLItb  DaLanc<yiN.Y: 


Dachshund  Puppies  MmSghl.EnRdWF,T.,.%WSYEN 

WANTFI)  SM  AlL  TERRIER  PUPPY 

ItAlTlLD  JOHN  HUMBERT,  Box  157,Ab*econ.  N.J. 


English  Bull  Pups 


COON  &  RABBIT  BOUND 


HR  EE  month  old  pedigree  St.  Bernard  puppies. 

AMOS  ZOOK,  R.  I,  GAP,  PA. 


AIREDALES — All-around  dog.  American  Sliepheid. 
n  Natural  heelers.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  NY. 


Sell  Vour  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 


SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  ISIew  Vork 
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Eastern  States  Exposition 

This  annual  event  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  September,  is  really  one  exposi¬ 
tion  within  another  and  any  woman  “in 
the  know’’  is  sure  to  plan  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  sl^e  can  in  Storrowton,  the 
New  England  Tillage  that  is  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  grounds,  in  tlie  Junior 
Achievement  building,  where  the  fine 
work  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  shown,  and 
in  the  State  buildings. 

She  will  go  through  the  Industrial 
Arts  building,  of  course,  and  pay  close  at¬ 
tention  to  all  the  exhibits  there,  because 
there  is  much  that  is  new  in  farm  and 
home  equipment  that  will  interest  her  and 
her  family.  She  will  even  look  over  the 
tractors  and  other  heavy  equipment  in  the 
tents,  like  the  good  partner  she  is.  She 
will  go  through  the  livestock  barns,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  finest  stock  to  be  seen 
anywhere  is  shown  at  Eastern  States, 
and  she  will  stop  to  watch  the  judging  in 
the  Coliseum,  especially  if  she  lias  a  boy 
or  girl  who  is  showing  a  baby  beef  or  a 
calf,  and  the  poultry  exhibit  will  prob¬ 
ably  hold  her  for  a  while.  But  the  really 
“feminine  interest”  is  over  in  those  build¬ 
ings  that  represent  early  New  England 
and  that  have  been  moved  intact  from 
their  original  sites  to  make  up  Storrow¬ 
ton,  which,  you  might  like  to  know,  is 
open  to  the  public  from  June  to  October. 

Meetings  of  various  sorts  and  organ 
recitals  are  held  in  the  old  white  church ; 
the  little  red  schoolliouse  brings  memo¬ 
ries,  and  in  the  Town  Hall  there  are 
needlecraft  and  household  exhibits,  that 
actually  show  you  how  things  are  done. 
There  was  a  loan  collection  of  needlepoint 
that  was  one  of  the  loveliest  I  have  ever 
seen  and  a  real  inspiration  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

The  weatherbeaten  old  barn,  with  its 
liand-hewn  beams,  is  used  partly  for  ex¬ 
hibits  of  old-time  work,  spinning,  rug¬ 
making,  pottery  and  other  hand-craft  and 
partly  for  cooking  and  other  demonstra¬ 
tions,  lectures  and  folk  dancing.  And 
in  another  barn  close  by  you  can  rest 
your  weary  feet  and  chat  with  other 
visitors  or  with  the  hostess. 

But  what  would  any  Exposition,  State 
or  County  Fair,  be  these  days  without  the 
Boys  and  Girls 

With  all  due  respect  to  their  elders, 
they  put  on  the  best  and  most  interesting 
exhibits  of  the  whole  week.  Only  the 
best  from  all  the  States  are  sent  to  this 
Exposition  and  there  is  keen  and  friendly 
competition  at  Camp  Vail,  the  4-H  camp, 
and  in  the  Junior  Achievement  building, 
where  actual  work  was  going  on  and 
finished  products  were  shown.  Every  day 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  what  the 
“well-dressed  4-H  member  will  wear,”  for 
work,  play,  school  and  dress,  and  most  of 
the  girls  had  made  their  own  clothes. 
But  it  wasn’t  only  there  that  the  girls 
excelled,  for  they  gave  the  boys  keen 
competition  in  the  livestock  judging,  and 
little  Louise  Potter,  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club 
member  from  New  York  State,  got  a 
great  hand  when  she  led  out  her  Grand 
Champion  Black  Angus  the  night  that 
all  the  Grand  Champions  were  shown  at 
the  Horse  Show.  The  price  at  which  it 
sold  at  the  auction  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  college  training  or  some  other 
ambition.  The  youngsters  were  also 
given  a  chance  to  do  some  judging  them¬ 
selves  and  were  rated  on  that. 

One  of  the  newest  4-H  clubs  to  exhibit 
was  the  Dairy  Goat  Club  and  it  aroused 
a  lot  of  interest  in  its  tent  exhibit,  both 
in  purebreds  and  grade  goats. 

The  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
the  Future  Farmers  were  active  all  week, 
too,  and  surely  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  members  of  all  these  groups  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  what  they,  and 
all  the  others  they  represent,  are  doing. 


Book  Notes 

“Railroad  West,”  by  Cornelia  Meigs; 
published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

A  story  of  the  early  surveying  and 
building  of  the  route  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  across  the  swamps  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Yellowstone.  The  hero  is  a  young 
engineer,  the  heroine  his  chief  s  sister, 
and  a  pleasant  little  thread  of  romance 
runs  through. 

:]i  s|: 

“Parties,”  by  Hazel  Carter  Maxon ; 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company ; 
price  $2.50. 

This  is  styled  as  “a  complete  party 
book  from  invitation  to  goodbye”  and  it 
furnishes  enough  ideas  to  supply  the  most 
ardent  party  maker. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections ; 
parties  for  youngsters  from  5  to  12 ;  par¬ 
ties  for  the  young  and  limber  (teen  age 
and  just  over)  ;  parties  for  people  who 
like  to  stay  young,  which  includes  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

All  told  there  are  about  70  different 
ideas  for  parties  given,  and  we  assure 
you  that  reading  it  will  make  you  want 
to  send  out  invitations  right  away. 

c.  is.  w. 


Winesap,  Greening,  Fallowater 
Bring  them  to  my  oaken  mortar ! 

Baldwin,  Russet,  Beauty,  Slieepnose — 
Each  into  the  molten  heap  goes ! 

Pour  them  through  my  mill  and  see 
Amber  juices  running  free ! 


Moving  back  to  the  home  place  would 
not  have  been  a  problem  had  it  not  been 
for  the  years  which  had  intervened,  and 
tenants  whose  ideas  of  cleanliness  and 
upkeep  had  not  been  the  same  as  ours. 
The  four-room  house  was  dirty  and  full 
of  vermin ;  it  needed  paint  and  wallpaper 
and  hours  and  hours  of  elbow  grease,  and 
quantities  of  good,  old-fashioned  courage. 

We  mapped  our  line  of  battle  and  de¬ 
cided  on  fumigation  as  the  first  move. 
Any  house  which  can  be  tightly  closed, 
can  be  successfully  fumigated  for  bed 
bugs.  We  purchased  formaldehyde  and 
permanganate  of  potassium  for  the  fumi¬ 
gating,  and  used  them  according  to  the 
directions  of  our  druggist.  Regulation 
fumigation  candles  can  be  used,  and  sul¬ 
phur  candles  are  also  sometimes  used. 
Fumigate  again  in  10  days.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  fumigate,  I  have  known  kero¬ 
sene  to  be  used  very  successfully.  Use 
the  kerosene  in  an  ordinary  spout  can, 
such  as  is  used  on  machinery,  and  squirt 
it  into  every  crevice,  nail  hole  and  acces¬ 
sible  spot.  Repeat  this  every  week,  get¬ 
ting  the  kerosene  even  into  the  cracks  of 
the  floor.  Your  druggist  will  tell  you  how 
to  mix  corrosive  sublimate  with  turpen¬ 
tine  as  a  spray  for  your  bedding.  Fumi¬ 
gation,  however,  is  the  best  solution  if 
the  house  can  be  made  tight  enough,  and 
if  two  treatments  are  used,  will  get  them 
all.  In  the  city  exterminators  can  call 
at  your  home  and  do  this  for  you,  but  in 
country  homes  it  is  up  to  the  housewife 
to  get  rid  of  these  pests.  It  is  not  a  nice 
subject,  but  it  must  be  faced. 

Our  next  thought  was  the  walls.  Patch¬ 
ing  plaster  was  used  to  patch  up  every 
craclc  or  nail  hole  and  plastic  wood 
(which  can  be  bought  in  tubes),  was  used 
to  fill  up  any  nicks  and  marred  spots  in 
the  woodwork.  Paste  wood  filler  is  fine 
for  old  floors,  as  it  can  be  successfully 
used  to  fill  up  unsightly  cracks. 

After  replacing  all  broken  and  cracked 
window  panes,  and  seeing  that  all  win¬ 
dows  were  well  puttied,  we  were  ready  to 
plan  just  how  to  redecorate.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  our  color  scheme  throughout 
the  house  should  harmonize  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  since  the  house  was  small  and  old. 
We  wanted  the  ivliole  house  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant,  cheerful  and  above  all  restful,  but 
our  resources  were  very  limited.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  all  the  woodwork  should  be 
enameled  ivory.  None  of  the  rooms  was 
extra  large,  and  we  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  lighter  colors  and 
slender  tapering  proportions  make  a  small 
room  seem  larger  and  more  airy.  When 


Press 

These  the  pail  will  catch  and  hold : 
Apple  liquor — wine  of  gold  ! 

Flowing.  Foaming,  Bubbling,  Y'elloW — 
Gil  of  apples — mellow — mellow. 


redecorating  your  home  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  dark  colors  make  a  room  | 
seem  darker  and  smaller,  and  that  a  dark  i 
ceiling  for  a  room  which  is  too  high 
makes  it  seem  lower. 

Rooms  facing  north  are  usually  most 
pleasing  when  finished  in  warm  tones. 

We  chose  colors  tending  to  a  bit  more 
of  a  balance  of  warm  and  cool  colors  for 
the  south  rooms  which  face  east  and 
west.  I  found  that  rayon  marquisette  in 
gold  brought  a  lovely,  rich  color  into 
them,  and  filtered  the  strong  sunlight. 
Draperies  Avere  used  in  the  living-room 
and  chintz  worked  into  the  other  bed¬ 
room,  to  balance  things  and  give  a  co¬ 
lonial  background.  We  are  fond  of 
bright  colors,  but  manage  to  use  them 
as  accents.  b.  p. 


Shopping  at  Home 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  interesting  neAvs  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  as  Avell  as  in  the  editorial  section  of 
this  paper? 

Every  normal  woman  likes  to  “shop.” 
If  she  hasn’t  much  time  when  she  is  in 
town  at  least  she  does  a  little  AvindoAV 
shopping  to  see  Avhat  the  merchants  are 
offering  that  will  meet  her  wishes  and 
needs.  But  for  many  rural  women  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  her  trusted  farm  paper 
must  serve  as  display  windows  or  depart¬ 
ments,  and  this  is  not  a  hardship.  She 
can  sit  comfortably  in  her  OAvn  home  Avith 
her  latest  Rural  Neav-Yorker,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  by  going  through  its  pages 
catch  the  illustrated  up-to-the-minute 
news  on  home  equipment,  fashions  and 
kitchen  helps.  It  isn’t  always  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Avith  the  feminine  slant  which  holds 
her  attention  either,  for  as  a  partner  in 
the  farm  she  takes  time  to  study  the  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  of  some  piece  of  farm 
equipment  as  a  time  and  money-saver,  so 
that  she  can  discuss  it  with  the  men  of 
the  family  intelligently.  The  little  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  make  good  reading, 
too,  and  many  is  the  exchange  of  needs 
that  takes  place  through  those  columns 
from  chicks  to  pups,  knitting  yarns  to 
household  help  and  real  estate  to  goats. 
You  avIio  have  come  to  depend  on  this  pa¬ 
per  and  its  advertisers  for  truth  and 
quality  know  that  you  can  safely  shop  at 
home.  You  need  not  envy  those  foot- 
Aveary  ones  Avho  have  been  spending  the 
day  in  town,  probably  with  less  to  show 
for  the  effort  than  you  will  have  when  the 
order  AAdiich  you  dropped  into  the  mail 
box  comes  to  you.  c.  b.  av. 


Apples  and  Cheese  Form  Distinctive  Dessert !  You  “ polish  'em  up,”  and  the  guests 
“polish  ’em  off!”  Rosy-tinted  Mclntoshes.  huffed  to  a  tempting  luster  and  served 
ivith  a  snip  of  Liederkranz  and  a  snap  of  Camembert,  lend  a  continental  air  to  the 
dessert  course  of  the  “ extra  special”  dinner  or  buffet  supper.  And  they  are  good 
with  our  native  cheeses,  too. 


Eleanor  Glenn  Wallis  in  The  Lyric. 


Adventure  in  Home  Decorating 


AVOID  EYE  STRAIN 


BETTER  SCHOOL  PROGRESS 

Sight  is  probably  the  most  precious  possession  in 
life.  Yet  so  many  country  folks  begin  straining 
their  eyes  when  they  look  at  their  first  picture 
book.  Many  school  children,  whose  marks  indicate 
them  to  be  “dull”  may  be  held  back  because  dim 
light  tires  and  strains  their  eyes.  Their  marks 
quickly  improve  when  they  have  the  benefit  of 

MODERN  ALADDIN  LIGHT 

Every  member  of  your  family  would  benefit  greatly 
through  Aladdin.  No  need  to  huddle  like  sheep 
around  a  dim  yellow  lamp.  The  abundant  white 
light  of  Aladdin  fills  the  room,  for  comfortable 
reading,  sewing,  studying,  playing  games,  music. 
An  Aladdin  in  the  home  starts  a  new  era  of 
brightness  and  happiness. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  OIL  SAVED! 

Burns  94%  Air — 6%  Oil 

Aladdin  burns  50  hours  on  a  single  gallon  of  coal 
oil  (kerosene) .  It  isn’t  smelly  or  smoky.  No  pressure 
or  noise.  So  safe  a  child  can  operate.  And  just  as 
certain  as  its  oil  economy,  is  the  avoidance  of  eye 
strain,  which  to  so  many  has  brought  the  expense 
of  an  eye  specialist  and  glasses. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  TRADE-IN 


For  a  limited  time  only  your  Aladdin  dealer  is 
authorized  to  allow  you  $1.00  on  a  trade-in,  on 
your  old  lamp  ...  no  matter  how  old  or  what 
kind.  He  has  a  variety  of  models  from 
which  you  may  choose.  If  you  don  t 
know  your  Aladdin  dealer,  write  us 
for  his  name  and  interesting  folder 
of  new  Aladdin  lamps  and  shades. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP 
COMPANY 

223  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

CHIGAG0,  ILL. 


BACKACHES 


NEED  WARMTH 


Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backaches, 
pains  in  shoulder  or  hips,  now  put  on  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plaster  and  find  warm,  sooth¬ 
ing  relief.  Muscle  pains  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains, 
all  respond  instantly  to  the  glow  of  warmth 
that  makes  you  feel  good  right  away. 


Allcock’s  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  .  .  .  treats  backache  where  it 
is.  Allcock’s  lasts  long,  comes  off  easily. 
It  is  the  original  porous  plaster  . . .  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bring  instant  relief,  or  money  back. 
Over  5  million  Allcock’s 


Plasters  vised* 


ALLCOCK’S 


FALSE  TEETH 

If  your  false  teeth  are  uncomfortable  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  try  Klutgh.  Klutcli  has  brought 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  people 
who  have  false  teeth.  Klutcli  should  bring  the 
same  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  you.  25c  and 
50c  at  druggists.  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  It,  send 
us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

©I.  P.  INC. 

HART  &  CO..  Box  26Q3J,  Elmira,N.Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


EDISON  STORAGE 
SAVE  MONEY 


BATTERIES 


For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
lead  batteries  with  Edlsons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life,  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  iie  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY".  88  Ster- 
Ing  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


VinilP  F°R  HAND  KNITTING 

V  fl  Ec  lu  ^  Write  for  our  new  'Illustrated  Advance  1938 
|  U  TT  Is  (is  Sample  Book  FKEE.  New  Yarns  .  .  New 

I  nilll  w  LOW  Price,.  Satisfaction  or  money  back 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.,  (Dept.  I0D.N.Y.C. 


If  jk  niffl  For  Rugs  and  Hand  Knitting  at  bargain 
V  n  It  [u \  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

I  fllUlJ  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 
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LAM  PS 

AND 

LANTERNS 

With  this  beautiful 
new  Coleman  Lamp  in 
your  home  you’re  sure 
of  plenty  of  clear,  pure- 
white,  eye-saving  light, 
so  much  like  natural 
daylight.  It’s  clean,  safe, 
dependable  light.  Fuel 

cost  is  only  1^  a  night.  Has  mod¬ 
em  Glasstex  shade;  fuel  fount  fin¬ 
ished  in  attractive  ivory  and  gold. 

A  Coleman  Lantern  drives  away 
darkness  with  its  flood  of  powerful 
brilliance.  Just  the  light  around  the 
farm,  garage,  shop;  for  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  camping.  Wind,  rain  or  snow 
can’t  put  it  out.  Gasoline  and  kero¬ 
sene  models.  See  Coleman  Lamps 
and  Lanterns  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  FOLDERS  —  showing  fuii  line  of 

Coleman  Lamps  andLanterns.  Send  postcard  now. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  CO. 

DepL  RY-184,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  111.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (7184) 


Cvive  your  Savings 

a  dajje  HOME 


"BANKING  by  Mail  for/,0 

Profit"  is  a  most  interest-  lU  j 
ing  booklet.  Gives  many 
helpful  facts  about  saving.  ,11. 
Tells  howto  bank  by  mail; 
how  to  give  your  savings 
every  advantage  of  mod-  '  V. 
ern  safeguards;  how  to'1  r 

increasethem  through  in¬ 
terest  compounded  quar-  I  > 
terly.  Send  postcard  TO-  ( 
DAY  for  FREE  copy.  No 
obligation. 
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Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 

and  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  supply  farm  cus¬ 
tomers  with  guaranteed  motor  and  tractor  oils, 
cleansers,  stock  and  poultry  remedies  in  big  demand 
year  around.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at 
start.  Protected  route.  Company  is  leader  in  quality. 
Good  route  men  earning  $30  to  $60  week.  Write — 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  DEPT.  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


pare.n,|  Ctatinnorv  Prlnt«il  wi*h  Y<»w  name  and 
rersonai  Oiaiionery  address  for  only  one  dollar. 

200  single  or  100  folded  sheets  and  100  enveloires. 
choice  of  blue  or  black  ink  on  white  paper:  or  brown 
or  black  ink  on  tan  paper.  Specify  in  order.  Send 
your  dollar  NOW  to:  F  A  1.  CON  P  K  K  S  S 

42  GOODRICH  ST„  -  E.  HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVr^e 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Stitch  Up  a  Becoming  Fall 
Wardrobe  —  New  Pattern 
Book  Shows  You  How! 


Here’s  your  chance  for  a  stunning  new  ward¬ 
robe!  Send  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Pat¬ 
tern  Book  now!  See  this  advance  guide  to 
"What’s  what’’  in  latest  fashions  for  every  oc¬ 
casion — patterns  so  simple  that  any  home  dress¬ 
maker  can  stitch  them  up  with  ease !  Clothes 
for  all  the  family — ’Specially  slenderizing  styles, 
dainty  undies,  afternoon  frocks,  party  finery! 
Advice  on  the  newest  fabrics  and  the  smartest 
accessories  to  top  off  your  costumes!  Learn 
how  to  put  your  best  foot  forward  in  these 
thrilling  new-season  models,  A  practical  hook 
— helpful  from  cover  to  cover.  Order  your  copy 
today.  Price  of  this  book  is  15c ;  book  ana  a 
pattern  together,  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The 
'.Rural  New-Yorker,  833  W,  80th  St.,  New  York, 


Parents  Are  the  Pattern 

Remember  parents  you  are  the  pattern 
for  your  children.  Daddy  is  the  great, 
perfect  example  to  the  little  boy.  What 
daddy  does,  Sonny  must  do  and  the  same 
with  mother  and  children.  Can  we  train 
temper  control  if  we  fly  off  the  handle 
ourselves?  Can  we  train  honesty  if  we 
lie  to  our  children  or  in  their  presence? 
Can  we  teach  them  to  honor  and  respect 
us  if  we  as  parents  talk  about  our  neigh¬ 
bors  within  hearing  of  children?  Or  how 
does  it  sound  to  a  child  to  hear  parents 
quarreling  and  nagging  at  each  other? 

Let’s  treat  habits  and  discipline  with 
kindness.  I  find  the  result  with  my  boy 
very  pleasing.  He  will  respond  to  our 
kindness  and  “thank  you”  and  “you’re  wel¬ 
come.”  I  say  “our”  because  mother  and 
daddy  must  co-operate.  How  can  a  child 
learn  if  parents  differ  in  what  a  child 
must  do  and  not  do.  Let  such  differences 
be  settled  between  parents  alone  and  not 
in  the  presence  of  children. 

We  apologize  to  children  when  we  do 
them  wrong.  Although  our  girl  is  very 
small  we  treat  her  with  courtesy  as  we 
would  a  grown-up.  It  is  easier  to  grow 
into  courtesy  than  to  try  to  learn  it  from 
a  book  after  growing  older  and  taking  in¬ 
terest.  We  try  to  see  the  children’s  side 
of  things.  We  must  know  our  children. 

In  punishment,  be  fair,  use  common 
sense.  Don’t  whip  because  your  nerves 
are  all  on  strings  and  you  can’t  con¬ 
trol  yourself.  In  such  a  case,  I  lie 
down  and  rest  my  nerves  until  I  can  deal 
with  my  child  with  a  cool  head.  Don’t 
say,  “Isn’t  that  cute  !”  one  time  and  an¬ 
other  time  get  cross.  Teach  your  chil¬ 
dren  as  you  would  be  taught.  I  find 
kindness  best.  Praise  their  efforts.  Ex¬ 
plain  why  this  thing  leads  to  the  wrong. 
Explain  things  carefully  in  all  confidence 
and,  though  children  may  be  small,  they 
understand  more  than  we  sometimes 
think  they  do. 

For  habits  such  as  thumb-sucking,  in¬ 
stead  of  scolding  or  slapping  fingers,  say 
nothing  and  pretend  not  to  notice.  Give 
the  child  something  interesting  to  play 
with  so  as  to  forget  the  habit.  That 
worked  wonders  for  me. 

Never  slap  a  child  on  his  ears  or  ever 
pull  them,  for  either  is  dangerously  in¬ 
jurious.  Never  hit  a  child  on  his  head 
at  any  time  or  punish  in  any  other  inju¬ 
rious  ways,  such  as  frightening  in  dark 
closets  or  sending  off  to  bed  without  his 
meal.  Severe  punishment  causes  children 
to  lie  to  get  out  of  things  and  to  dread 
and  fear  their  parents.  Let  us  study  our 
children  and  understand  them,  training 
from  birth,  and  have  less  trouble  when 
they  grow  up.  '  mbs.  l.  c. 


Here’s  Brer  Rabbit’s  new 


for  October 


Curtain  Tips 


GINGERBREAD  WITH  ICE  CREAM 

Cream  together  cup  butter  (or  other  shortening)  and 
ife  cup  sugar.  Add  one  well-beaten  egg.  Measure  and 
sift  together  2%  cups  flour,  1%  tsps.  soda,  1  tsp.  cinna¬ 
mon,  1  tsp.  ginger,  %  tsp.  cloves,  %  tsp.  salt.  Combine 
1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  and  1  cup  hot  water.  To 
first  mixture  add  the  dry  ingredients  alternately  with 
liquid,  a  little  at  a  time;  beat  after  each  addition  until 
smooth.  Bake  in  paper-lined  pan  9"  x  9"  x  2"  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°  F.)  45  minutes.  Cut  gingerbread  in 
squares  and  top  each  with  a  generous  portion  of  vanilla, 
chocolate  or  coffee  ice  cream. 

FRAGRANT,  SPICY  gingerbread  topped  with 
ice  cream  — it’s  one  of  the  most  delicious 
desserts.  Yet  so  simple! 

But  be  sure  to  make  your  gingerbread  with 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses.  For  gingerbread  needs  the 
fine,  rich  flavor  of  real  plantation  molasses.  And 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  is  made  from  the  choicest 
freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 


rnrr  |  Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book  of  100  recipes,  Includ- 
llitti  |ng  gingerbreads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings, 
breads,  muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes  and  candies.  Address 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  K-l 


Name- 


Address- 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO,  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


If  Ann  V  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nUUHIt  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
P||  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
•  I LlflO  Genuine. Nationally  known.  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Curtains  always  dress  lip  the  house  for 
me  because  of  the  methods  I  use  in  laun¬ 
dering,  stretching  and  protecting  them. 
Let  me  pass  on  my  tips. 

When  I  launder  curtains  I  stretch 
them  on  the  bedspread  on  the  bed.  It  is 
better  if  the  spread  is  striped.  After 
washing  and  starching  the  curtains  a 
little,  put  them  together,  stretch  them  on 
the  bedspread,  pinning  first  one  end  and 
side  and  then  the  other.  Pins  should 
be  placed  about  two  inches  apart.  This 
does  not  hurt  the  bed  or  make  it  damp, 
and  the  curtains  are  as  even  as  those 
dried  on  stretchers. 

Another  way  is  to  measure  the  cur¬ 
tains  before  they  are  wet  and  mark  this 
length  on  the  clothesline.  Stretch  the 
edges  of  the  curtains,  doubled  together, 
to  fit  this  space,  and  pin  firmly  to  the 
line.  When  the  curtains  are  dry  iron 
them,  still  doubled. 

Try  this  on  your  kitchen  and  bedroom 
curtains.  Draw  the  outside  edges  down 
taut  and  fasten  them  to  the  window 
frame  with  a  thumb  tack.  This  leaves 
the  inside  edges  free  to  ripple  in  the 
breeze,  but  prevents  the  curtains  from 
blowing  out  into  the  room.  It  also  looks 
neater  and  keeps  the  starch  from  whip¬ 
ping  out  of  them. 

Over  the  drain-board  of  my  sink  I  have 
made  a  screen  of  oilcloth  to  protect  the 
window  curtain  which  hangs  above  it. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  of  screen  wire 
molding  eight  inches  high  and  the  width 
of  the  window.  It  is  covered  with  oil¬ 
cloth  and  fastened  to  the  window  frame 
with  two  small  door  hooks.  This  keeps 
the  curtains  from  being  splashed.  The 
screen  is  easy  to  clean  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  window  when  not  in  use. 

When  cretonne  draperies  have  faded, 
launder  them  in  the  usual  manner.  While 
they  are  hot  from  ironing,  go  over  the 
designs  with  colored  crayons.  Use  the 
color  sparingly  where  little  color  is 
needed.  Press  hard  where  the  color 
should  be  deep.  Place  plain  paper  over 
the  work.  Press  with  a  hot  iron. 

In  order  to  place  your  curtain  tie- 
backs  at  an  even  height,  pull  down  the 
shade  to  the  point  you  want  the  tie-hacks. 
You  will  find  this  an  easy  and  quick  way 
of  attaching  tie-backs  evenly.  m.  r. 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona,  Minn. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse, Wis 


“‘They  said  that  the  stove  I 
wanted  would  cost  a  lot.  Then 
.  .  .  came  my  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  exactly 
the  stove  quality  I  wanted — and 
surprise  of  surprises — it  cost  less 
than  I  expected  to  pay.” 

Nearly  200  Styles  and 

Sizes — Mail  the  Coupon!  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

As  Little  as  12c  a  day 

— Stretch  your  pennies.  Buy 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 
Some  stoves  cost  as  little  as 
12c  a  day;  18  months  to  pay, 
if  you  wish. 

Stoves  Sent  on  Trial—  ‘ 

1 ,200,000  Users  —  37 

years  in  business.  30  days  trial. 

24  hour  shipments.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

New  Ranges— New  Heaters 

— New  modern  stoves  of  sparkling 
beauty — Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges — new  Combination 
Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges — and 
something  altogether  new,  a  Combi¬ 
nation  Electric  and  Coal  Range.  Also 
new  Gas  Stoves — Oil  Stoves — -New 
Coal  and  Wood  Circulating  Heaters 
— Garage  Heaters — Furnaces  (free 
plans) . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave., 

,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Reading,  Penn.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

'a&sa  Direct  to  You” 


THEY  SAID  A  STOVE  LIKE  THIS  WOULD  COST 
A  LOT --BUT  IT  DIDN'T.  I  GOT  IT  AT  THE 


and  I  paid  for  it 
by  the  month” 


Goupon  YLodaij 

for  FREE  Cataloq 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

"KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO., 

1  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

,Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Heater*  □  Oil  Ranges 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  _  _ 

□  Combination  Electric  D  Ga*  Ra"9«* 

and  Coal  Range  Q  Furnaces 

□  Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Range 


Name 

Address.. 


(Prim  name  plainly) 


City . State.. 
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HOW  YA'  GONNA  KEEP  'EM 
DOWN  ON  THE  FARM? 


Farm  life  is  more  attractive  to  youngsters  when  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  associate  with  chums  their  own  age. 
The  telephone  helps  cement  friendships  and  foster  mutual 
interests  of  healthy,  active  youth. 

The  farm  telephone  helps  keep  friends  and  relatives  of  all 
ages  in  touch  with  each  other.  It  enters  into  business 
negotiations  and  makes  the  job  of  running  a  farm  easier 

and  more  profitable.  Its  usefulness 
is  apparent  in  emergency  when 
neighbor,  doctor  or  veterinarian 
is  needed  badly. 

As  one  farm  mother  said,  “The 
telephone  is  so  conveniently  help¬ 
ful  in  so  many  ways.” 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 

SYSTEM 


WASH  IN  TWO  TUBS 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME! 


No  soaking  ...  no  boiling 
.  .  .  no  hand  rubbing. 
Changes  "Wash  Day" 
into  "Wash  Hour". 


Cuts  Your  Washing 
Time  in  Two 

•  Clothes  get  first  washing  in  warm, 
heavy  suds  in  Tub  No.  1  . .  Second  wash¬ 
ing  in  hot,  light  suds  in  Tub  No.  2.  Saves 
time  . .  saves  steps  . .  gets  soiled 
garments  cleaner  and  whiter.  New 
wear-proof  transmission  assures  a 
lifetime  of  trouble- 
free  washing  service. 

Avallabl«  with 
Briggs  an 
Stratton  Elec¬ 
tric  Starting 
j  and  B 
Charger  Gas- 
motor.  Write 
today  for  freo 
booklet.  “Cut 
Your  Washing 
Time  In  Two.” 

THE  DEXTER  CO.,  Wl 


BRA^ 


SLICK ERS 

SUITS  AND  HATS 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  L 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


X3NT-X7-EI3NrTC»Tl.SS  t 

Write  for  now  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor"  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys.  503-Y 
Adams  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  YouMl  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tie  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds,  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk.  .  .  , 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25o  at  all  drug  stores.  _ ©1935,  C.M.Co 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements;  (2)  1G  guaranteed  Velox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  bv  number. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  893-3,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Variety  in  Bread 

Bread,  frequently  called  “the  staff  of 
life”  is  all  too  often  the  most  neglected 
food  in  the  entire  menu.  It  can  be  as 
interesting  as  any  part  of  the  meal. 

For  the  busy  homemaker,  the  question 
of  how  to  secure  variety  in  the  bread 
menu  may  be  solved  by  keeping  dough 
on  hand  in  the  refrigerator.  A  dough 
prepared  with  water  rather  than  milk 
may  be  stored  longer  without  danger  of 
becoming  sour. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  basic  recipe  you 
like.  If  not,  try  this  one.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  the  feathery  lightness  of 
the  breads  from  this  recipe.  Assemble 
two  eggs,  one  cup  boiling  potato  water, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one-lialf  cup  butter, 
two  tablespoons  warm  water,  one  cake 
compressed  yeast,  one-half  teaspoon  salt 
and  six  cups  of  sifted  flour. 

Combine  boiling  potato  water,  sugar, 
butter  and  salt  and  allow  to  cool  to  luke¬ 
warm.  Add  yeast,  softened  in  the  warm 
water.  Stir  in  eggs,  beaten  until  light 
and  three  cups  of  the  sifted  flour.  Beat 
thoroughly.  Add  remaining  flour  and 
knead  to  a  smooth  dough.  Cover,  allow 
to  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Knead  down, 
grease  top  slightly,  cover  with  waxed  pa¬ 
per  and  store  in  refrigerator. 

Salad  Sticks.; — These  are  a  bit  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  rolls.  To  make  them 
roll  out  a  portion  of  the  dough  to  one- 
fourth  inch  thickness.  Then  cut  in  strips 
12  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide. 
Twist  two  strips  together  and  cut  in 
three  sections  to  make  individual  rolls. 
Place  on  greased  baking  sheets,  brush 
with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle  with 
poppy  seed  (optional).  Let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  Bake  10  to  15  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven,  425  degrees. 

Cinnamon  rolls  may  be  prepared  in  a 
jiffy.  And  with  a  jar  of  delicious  pan 
dressing  always  on  hand  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  pecan  rolls  will  add  to  the  variety. 
To  make  this  dressing  combine  two  cups 
brown  sugar,  four  tablespoons  water,  four 
tablespoons  honey,  one  teaspoon  maple 
flavoring,  eight  tablespoons  butter,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  salt  and  one  cup  of  pe¬ 
can  nutmeats  uncliopped.  Blend  and  cook 
slightly.  Store  in  screw  top  jar. 

Walnut  Patica. — Roll  the  dough  very 
thin,  making  a  rectangular  sheet.  Spread 
with  melted  butter,  then  a  filling  made 
by  combining  one-lialf  cup  ground  wal¬ 
nuts,  one  tablespoon  honey,  two  table¬ 
spoons  graham  cracker  crumbs,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  sugar,  two  tablespoons  scalded 
milk,  one  tablespoon  beaten  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice  and  a  bit  of  cinnamon. 
Roll  up  as  for  jelly  roll.  Wind  into  a 
spiral  form  and  place  in  greased  pan.  Let 
rise  until  double  in  bulk  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350  degrees  45  to  GO  min¬ 
utes,  depending  on  the  size.  MRS.  r.  N. 


Halloween  Goodies 

If  you  want  something  nice  to  serve  at 
your  Halloween  Party,  perhaps  you  can 
find  something  in  this  collection : 

Goblin  Heads  With  Caldron  Com¬ 
pound. — Cooked  rice,  egg  sauce,  season¬ 
ings,  sweet  peppers  or  pimentos.  Cook 
rice  until  tender  in  boiling  water,  sea¬ 
soning  with  salt  and  white  pepper.  Drain 
and  stir  in  enough  egg  sauce  to  make  it  a 
decided  yellow  cast.  Form  these  into 


shape  of  goblin  heads,  using  bits  of  sweet 
red  pepper  to  make  features  on  each  side. 
Serve  hot  with  caldron  compound,  top¬ 
ping  each  head  with  little  caps  made  of 
the  sweet  peppers.  Compound :  Two 
quarts  oysters,  four  tablespoons  flour,  one 
cup  butter,  salt,  one  tablespoon  curry 
powder.  Drain  the  liquid  from  oysters. 
Blend  flour  and  butter  together,  then  stir 
in  the  oyster  liquid.  Season  with  curry 
powder,  paprika  and  salt.  Add  oysters, 
heat  through  and  serve. 

Chills. — Three  quarts  sweet  cider,  one 
cup  finely  chopped  nut  meats,  three  egg 
whites,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  cup 
each  figs  and  raisins,  whipped  cream. 
Place  cider  in  freezer  and  freeze  to  mush, 
then  stir  in  fruits,  chopped  fine,  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Fold  in  beaten  egg  whites  and 
pack  the  mixture  down  in  salt  and  ice 
for  an  hour  or  more,  being  careful  not  to 
freeze  too  hard.  Serve  in  glasses  and 
garnish  with  whipped  cream.  Makes  25 
servings. 

Millionaire  Halloween  Salad.  —  One- 
lialf  cup  cooked  pumpkin  pressed  through 
sieve,  two  eggs  beaten,  four  tablespoons 
lemon  juice,  five  tablespoons  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  one  can  white  cher¬ 
ries,  halved  and  drained,  one  can  sliced 
pineapple,  diced  and  drained,  one-half 
pound  colored  marshmallows,  cut  small, 
one-fourth  pound  blanched  almonds,  one 
cup  heavy  cream.  Place  eggs,  pumpkin, 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  in  top  of  double 
boiler  and  place  over  heat.  Beat  con¬ 
stantly  until  thickened  and  smooth.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire,  add  butter  and  cool. 
When  cold,  fold  in  the  whipped  cream, 
then  the  drained  fruit  mixtures.  Place  in 
refrigerator  to  chill  for  12  hours  before 
serving. 

Witches  Caldron.  —  Melt  two  squares 
chocolate  in  double  boiler.  Smooth  two 
teaspoons  cornstarch  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  cold  water.  Add  one-lialf  cup 
sugar  and  a  few  grains  cinnamon  and  add 
to  melted  chocolate.  Add  two  cups  of 
hot  strong  coffee  and  cook  until  creamy, 
stirring  constantly.  Cover  and  cook  10 
minutes  longer.  Chill.  Add  21/>  cups 
evaporated  milk  which  has  been  chilled 
and  one-half  cup  water.  Serve  in  tall 
glasses  with  a  dab  of  whipped  cream  on 
top.  Makes  six  glasses.  M.  R. 


The  Kitchen  Philosopher 

Container  for  Flour. — Many  home-mak¬ 
ers  have  no  place  in  their  kitchen  cabi¬ 
nets  for  keeping  flour.  When  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  such  a  predicament  I  visited  the 
butcher  shop  and  purchased  one  of  those 
large  lard  cans.  The  type  I  secured  is 
enameled,  has  a  tight-fitting  lid,  two 
strong  side  handles,  and  holds  two  50- 
pound  sacks  of  flour.  Mice  or  insects 
cannot  gain  access  to  the  flour  in  these 
cans,  and  they  are  easy  to  keep  clean 
besides  looking  neat  and  presentable  in 
the  kitchen. 

Kitchen  Stool  from  High  Chair.  —  If 
you  have  a  high  chair  stored  in  the  attic, 
bring  it  doivn  and  have  the  man  of  the 
house  remove  the  swinging  tray  and  side 
arms.  Measure  for  your  comfortable  sit¬ 
ting  height,  and  if  need  be,  have  the  legs 
cut  down  until  the  stool  is  of  the  right 
height.  The  back  is  left  on.  This  makes 
a  very  comfortable  kitchen  stool  which 
may  be  used  for  so  many  tiresome  tasks. 


To  The  House  From  You! 


1570  —  There’s  magic  in  this  two- 
colored  crocheted  square — when  it’s 
joined  into  a  cloth  or  spread,  it  looks 
like  two  medallions.  Begin  now  on 
the  first  8-inch  square,  and  repeat 
thriftily  in  everyday  string.  Use 
the  same  color  throughout  if  your 
prefer.  The  pattern  contains  chart 
and  directions  for  making  the  square, 
material  requirements,  illustrations 
of  the  square  and  color  suggestions. 


5882  —  Build  a  “Minia¬ 
ture  Village’’  of  9% -in, 
blocks,  and  have  the  gay¬ 
est  applique  quilt  ever! 
Cut  house  and  trees  from 
three  simple  patches,  then 
outline  with  a  hit  of  dark 
floss.  Pattern  contains 
the  Block  Chart,  and  il¬ 
lustration  for  cutting, 
sewing  and  finishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  yardage  chart, 
diagram  of  quilt  to  help 
arrange  the  blocks  for 
single  and  double  bed 
size,  and  a  diagram  of 
block  which  serves  as  a 
guide  for  placing  the 
patches  and  suggests  con¬ 
trasting  materials. 
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The  Wife  Takes  a  Hand  at  Poultry 


A  year  ago  we  moved  on  a  small  farm 
in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  Having  been 
in  the  poultry  business  for  many  years, 
we  expect  to  develop  another  such  farm. 
There  was  only  one  chicken  coop  on  the 
place,  a  much  used  house,  10  feet  by  30, 
and  as  all  building  will  have  to  be  done 
by  friend  husband,  the  process  will  not 
be  a  speedy  one.  This  again  would  have 
to  be  done  principally  by  husband's 
handiness  and  patience.  And  what  a 
blessing  to  have  a  man  handy  with  tools ! 

Besides  making  us  snug  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  he  aimed  to  build  the  shell  of  a  lay¬ 
ing  house  for  400  hens  before  snow  should 
lay  its  mantle  on  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
Winter.  The  inside  of  the  house  he  could 
finish  during  the  Winter  and  have  it 
ready  for  use  next  Spring.  Quite  a 
sizable  program,  requiring  plenty  of  cour¬ 
age  and  work. 

With  a  house  to  put  in  order  and  three 
growing  children  to  feed  and  care  for,  one 
just  learning  to  walk,  I  felt  that  I.  too, 
had  my  hands  full.  But  until  we  had 
pullets  to  lay  we  had  no  appreciable  in¬ 
come.  If  we  waited  till  husband  had 
what  he  deemed  necessary  quarters  ready 
to  start  in  the  poultry  game  it  would  be 
another  Fall  before  we  could  see  pullets 
in  laying  condition.  As  I  scrubbed  the 
floors  and  washed  the  windows  one  part 
of  me  was  mulling  over  my  problem.  That 
old  henhouse  seemed  to  be  the  only  so¬ 
lution.  Perhaps  it  could  be  put  to  work 
at  once. 

Once  that  decision  was  arrived  at,  the 
next  day  saw  me  out  there  cleaning  it. 
The  floor  needed  a  little  patching,  the 
front  some  repairs.  But  really  it  was 
not  in  bad  shape.  The  roof  and  side 
walls  were  good.  At  that  season  of  the 
year  you  could  not  plan  on  letting  your 
chicks  out  every  day,  and  rather  than 
letting  them  out  one  day  and  having  to 
keep  them  shut  up  because  of  a  snow 
squall  the  next,  I  decided  I  would  have 
the  hot-cool  room  system  in  my  house. 
With  two  hours’  help  from  husband  I 
had  everything  where  I  could  care  for 
them  myself.  We  divided  the  house  into 
two  rooms  by  means  of  a  wooden  parti¬ 
tion  two  feet  high  and  bags  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  the  ceiling  which  made  a  prac¬ 
tical  job. 

The  back  room,  10x10  feet,  we  made 
entirely  by  closing  the  front  up  with  a 
piece  of  roofing  paper  over  the  wire  open¬ 
ing.  The  other  room,  10x20  feet,  we  left 
open  in  front  with  bags  to  be  nailed  up 
over  the  opening  nights  and  let  down  in 
the  mornings.  This  way  I  could  control 
the  ventilation,  lowering  or  raising  the 
bags  at  will.  In  the  small  room  I  put  a 
coal-burning  brooder  stove,  having  a  52- 
incli  hover  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
About  18  inches  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  hover  I  put  a  fence  about  12  inches 
high,  made  of  galvanized  iron.  On  the 
floor  I  put  peat  moss  and  five  layers  of 
newspapers  in  this  circle.  This  was  my 
plan  and  for  about  five  days  I  kept  the 
chicks  within  this  circle,  each  day  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarging  the  circle  till  they  finally 
had  the  whole  room.  Each  day  I  took  up 
a  layer  of  newspapers,  thus  giving  them 
a  clean  floor  each  morning.  By  the  fifth 
day  they  ran  all  around  the  room  and 
the  peat  moss  around  the  stove  was  still 
clean.  I  hung  a  thermometer  at  the  edge 
of  the  hover  with  the  bulb  at  the  height 
of  the  chick’s  back  so  I  could  keep  my 
temperature  at  1)5  degrees  the  first  week. 
Here  in  this  circle  on  September  25,  I  put 
4(X)  R.  I.  Red  chicks — by  actual  count — 
as  I  took  them  out  of  their  boxes  and 
gave  them  each  a  drink  of  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter — 106  chicks.  The  first  day  I  fed 
them  a  little  mash  on  the  papers,  but 
after  that  I  kept  hoppers  of  mash  before 
them  at  all  times,  and  always  plenty  of 
fresh  water  in  earthenware  crocks.  In 
one  hopper  I  kept  wheat  bran  at  all 
times,  for  I  found  that  the  slightly  laxa¬ 


tive  effect  of  the  bran,  coupled  with  its 
ash  content  and  animo  acids  essential  to 
growth,  made  this  a  good  practice. 

An  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  opened 
a  slide  in  the  partition  between  the  hot 
and  cool  room  permitting  the  chicks  to 
have  access'  to  the  cool  room  which  is  al¬ 
most  outdoor  temperature.  As  the  chicks, 
in  increasing  numbers,  were  attracted  out 
into  the  lighter  room,  the  drinking  ves¬ 
sels  and  feeding  hoppers  were  gradually 
removed  from  the  hot  room  until  by  the 
fourteenth  day  all  feeding  and  drinking 
were  done  in  the  cool  room.  The  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  hot  room  was  not  low¬ 
ered  very  much  since  the  chicks  made 
frequent  trips  back  to  the  stove  for 
warmth. 

When  the  chicks  were  fully  feathered, 
and  the  down  had  disappeared  from  the 


neck  and  head,  I  removed  the  heat  during 
a  period  of  rather  mild  weather  and 
placed  roosts  in  the  hot  room.  At  the 
fifth  week  I  began  feeding  grain — wheat 
and  cracked  corn  in  equal  quantities, 
mornings  and  at  4  P.  M.  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  all  they  would  clean  up  in  five 
minutes’  time.  Of  course  I  continued 
keeping  mash  and  fresh  water  before 
them  at  all  times,  so  that  they  always 
had  plenty. 

At  11  weeks  of  age  I  sold  my  cock¬ 
erels  and  the  following  is  my  cost  up  to 
that  time : 


400  Red  chicks  at  14c. .' .  $56.00 

1  bale  peat  moss .  2.80 

1.500  lbs.  starter  mash  at  $2.75..  41.25 

1,100  lbs.  grain  at  $2.45 .  26.95 

300  lbs.  growing  mash  at  $2.95..  8.85 

2.000  lbs.  coal  at  $8.25  ton .  8.25 

Bran .  1.00 


Total  Expenditures  .  $145.10 

Sold  192  cockerels,  live,  3.2  lbs. 

average,  614%  lbs.  at  15c  lb...  92.18 


195  pullets  cost  me  at  11  weeks.  .  $52.92 


The  195  pullets  were  the  finest  looking 
bunch  of  pulets  I  ever  saw — no  culls  in 
them.  They  cost  me  27c  at  11  weeks. 
I  saved  six  months’  time  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  even  with 
high  feed  prices  you  can  raise  pullets 
economcialy,  if  you  have  proper  facili¬ 
ties. 

Friend  husband  had  the  shell  of  his 
house  completed  in  January  and  two 
pens  completely  done.  In  these  we  put 
100  pullets  and  95  pullets  respectively. 

February  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  favorable  month  to  start  chicks  in 
regard  to  their  coming  into  the  lay.  The 
problem  has  always  been  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  To  my  mind  the  hot-cool  rooms  do 
away  with  all  this  worry.  Perhaps  some 
other  farm  wife  with  an  old  chicken  coop 


on  the  place  can  see  how  she  can  raise 
an  early  brood  of  chicks  by  this  means. 
I  feel  sure  that  by  the  end  of  Summer 
she  will  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  her 
trouble.  I  think,  too,  I  shall  start  an¬ 
other  brood  in  February  in  the  same  old 
house,  all  cleaned  and  disinfected  once 
again.  And  may  we  all  have  the  best  of 
luck.  k.  c.  E. 

New  York. 


Lame  Pullets 

We  have  a  flock  of  pullets  here  that  are 
just  five  months  old.  Recently  we  had 
four  or  five  go  lame.  It  seems  to  be  in 
the  whole  leg.  We  feed  them  growing 
mash  and  scratch  feed.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Lameness  or  paralysis  of  legs  or  wings 
is  a  disorder  of  both  growing  pullets  or 
cockerels  and  mature  fowls  that  has  a 


considerable  number  of  causes,  these  not 
being  evident  from  a  simple  observation 
and  perhaps  difficult  to  find  upon  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  dead  bird.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  much,  however,  as  the  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  or  cure  is  not  available  in  any 
event. 

A  common  disease  producing  sudden 
loss  of  either  leg  or  wing  or  both  is 
known  as  “range  paralysis,”  getting  this 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to 
appear  while  the  growing  birds  are  still 
upon  range  in  late  Summer.  The  af¬ 
fected  bird  is  found  upon  the  ground  un¬ 
able  to  walk  or  fly  though  appearing  of 
good  color  and  otherwise  in  good  health. 
Some  of  these  affected  birds  recover 
within  a  few  days  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  die  after  a  short  time.  There  is  no 
know  cure  for  the  disease  and  no  known 
method  of  prevention  before  it  makes 
its  appearance.  M.  B.  .D. 


Poultry  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

Following  are  first  prize  winners  in 
the  production  classes : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Class  2500,  Cock,  Hill  Top  Poultry 
Y"ards,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Class  2501.  Hen,  William  C.  Burton, 
Onondaga  Hill.  N.  Y. 

Class  2502,  Cockerel,  Hill  Top  Poultry 
Yards. 

Class  2503,  Pullet,  Hill  Top  Poultry 
Yards. 

Class  2504.  Old  Trio,  George  Bruzee, 
Rt.  1  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Class  2505,  Young  Trio,  George  Bruzee. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Class  2506.  Cock,  Howard  L.  Horn, 
R.  1.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Class  2507,  lien,  Howard  L.  Horn. 

Class  2508,  Cockerel,  Howard  L.  Horn. 


Class  2509,  Pullet,  W.  C.  Ryan  &  Son, 
Webster,  N.  Y. 

Class  2510,  Old  Trio,  W.  C.  Ryan  & 
Son. 

Class  2511,  Young  Trio,  Geo.  Bruzee. 

Other  Plymouth  Rocks 

Class  2512,  Cocks,  William  Braun, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Class  2513,  Hens,  Bertha  M.  Wilson, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Class  2514.  Cockerels,  William  Braun. 

Class  2515,  Pullets,  Valley  Heights 
Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Class  2517,  Young  Trios,  Valley 
Heights  Farm. 

White  Wyandottes 

Class  2521,  Cocks.  Royce  Knox,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  N.  Y. 

Class  2522.  Hens.  Geo.  Bruzee. 

Classes  2523,  2524,  2525  and  2526, 
Cockerels,  Pullets,  Old  Trios  and  Young- 
Trios,  Royce  Knox. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Class  2528.  Hens,  Jay  G.  Terry,  Nine¬ 
veh.  -N.  Y. 

Classes  2529,  2530  and  2532,  Cockerels, 
Pullets  and  Young  Trios,  Harold  F.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Class  2531,  Old  Trios,  Darius  M.  Rat¬ 
cliff. 

White  Leghorks 

Classes  2533,  2534  and  2535,  Cocks, 
Hens  and  Cockerels,  Farley  Porter,  So- 
dus,  N.  Y. 

Class  2536,  Pullets,  Rich  Poultry 
Farm,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Classes  2537,  2538,  2539.  2540  and 
2541,  Old  Trios,  Young  Trios,  Cocks, 
Hens  and  Old  Trios,  Farley  Porter. 

Classes  2542.  2543  and  2544,  Cocks, 
Hens  and  Old  Trios,  Robert  Woods,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 

Axcoxas 

Class  2545,  Cocks.  U.  C.  Kay,  R.  1, 
Illion,  N.  Y. 

Classes  2546.  2547,  2549  and  2550, 
Hens,  Cockerels,  Old  Trios,  and  Young 
Trios,  John  Braun. 

Class  2548,  Pullets.  Trinity  Hill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

New  Hampshires 

Classes  2551,  2552.  and  2555.  Cocks, 
liens  and  Old  Trios.  A  &  M.  Wadsworth 
Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 

Class  2553,  Cockerels,  Lewis  J.  Olm¬ 
sted.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Class  2554,  Pullets,  Longview  Farm, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  -  Group  A 

Class  2400,  White  Eggs,  24-27  Ounces, 
C.  &  G.  Farms,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Class  2401,  White  Eggs,  28  Ounces  or 
Over,  Farley  Porter,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Class  2402,  Brown  Eggs,  24-27  Ounces, 
A.  M.  Wadsworth  Poultry  and  Fruit 
Farm. 

Class  2403,  Brown  Eggs,  28  Ounce  or 
Over,  A.  M.  Wadsworth  Poultry  and 
Fruit  Farm. 

Eggs  -  Group  B 

Class  2404,  White  Eggs,  24-27  Ounces, 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca 
Falls,  X.  Y. 

Class  2405,  White  Eggs,  28  Ounces  or 
More,  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm. 

Class  2406,  Brown  Eggs,  24-27  Ounces, 
Wesley  Adams,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 

Class  2407,  Brown  Eggs,  28  Ounces  or 
More,  Lewis  J.  Olmsted,  R.  3,  Baldwins¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  -  Certified 

Class  2408,  White  Eggs,  24-27  Ounces, 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm. 

Class  2410,  Brown  Eggs,  24-27  Ounces, 
Wesley  Adams. 


Interior  Showing  Roosting  Arrangements 


How  the  Feed  Troughs  and  Water  Vessels  Were  Placed 
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This  winter  flood  your  poultry  houses  with 
ultra-violet  rays.  They  help  reduce  dis¬ 
ease,  lift  the  laying  house  temperature, 
help  build  up  egg  production.  Ordi¬ 
nary  glass  ordoth  keeps  these  beneficial 
rays  out.  Vimlite  admits  them...Vimlite 
is  flexible,  sturdy,  long-lived  —  yet 
actually  cheaper  to  install  than  glass. 


Ideal  for  hot  beds,  cold  frames  and  sash 
houses.  Economical,  easy  to  use,  no 
breakage.  Plants  are  protected  with 
more  even  temperatures. 

Vimlite  is  sold  by  leading  hardware  and 
building  supply  dealers.  Consult  your 
dealer — or  write  us  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature.  Address  Dept.  R.N.Y.-10. 


We  also  manufacture  OPAL  { Heavy  Zinc-coated}  and  LIBERTY 
{Pull-weight  Bronze}  Wire  Screen  Cloth  with  Multi-strand  Selvage 


tM  n  itlt.l  . . -M  ♦  t  imn>, 


NEW  YORK  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
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HUBBARD  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  Balanced  Breeding 
Program  assures  vigorous 
fast  growing 
fall  chicks. 
CrossBredNew 
Hampshire- 
Rock  chicks  available.  30  Day 
full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  910,  Walpole,  N.H. 


arm 


X.  Reds 

PULLETS 
BABY  CHICKS 

{Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss  Cross 

|  PULLETS  from  the  strain  that  led  all  Beds  at 
1936  Kew  York  State  Contest.  CHICKS  that 
(make  deep-breasted  broilers  and  early  layers. 

11  Weekly  hatches. 

{write  for  CATALOG  and  NEW  PRICE  LIST 
^MOSS  FARM.  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

LONGEVITY  STRAIN 

Baby  Chicks  — Fall  Delivery  / 

PULLETS—  Ready  To  Lay  /»»"»» ; 
COCKERELS — For  Breeding  XjA  ~/i 

from  B.O.P.  Progeny  Tested  or  longevity  Matings. 

Write  for  Fall  Prices  and  Catolog 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  BOX  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


CHRISTIES  Weio  Xampshires 

KVW  spizzerinktum 


For  Broiler  Profits 

OimiS-CROSS  CHICKS  will 
bring  you  quick  dividends  as  plump  . 

BARRED  broilers.  Noted  for  high  livability 
and  rapid  growth.  Also  Straight  New  Hatnp- 
■hlres  for  both  broilers  and  eggs  ....  Write 
for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE  Box  60  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


Cotton  Mountaineers 
STARTED  PULLETS 


Health!  Energy!  Vitality!  Just 
the  kind  you  need  to  insure 
profits  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  All  Breeders  used  are 
Six  week*  to  maturity  100%  BffD  free.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  broilers.  Heavy  cold 
weather  producers.  Barge  eggs.  Bred  to  pay.  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  &  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  I. 


TOLMAN’S  pSth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  109%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TO  LM  AN'S 
ROOKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Barred  <fc  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds 
$9.00*1  OO;  Mixed  $8.00.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  S,  Beaver  Springs, 'Pa, 


REDBIRD 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  Four  Weeks 
Free  replacement  of  losses  in  excess  of  2%  on  all 
Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 

For  quicker,  bigger  profits,  raise  our  specialty-bred 
R.  I.  RED 
ROCK-RED 

Customers  report  3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks,  pul¬ 
lets  in  50%  production  of  standard-size  eggs  at 
6  months. 

55,000  PULLORUM-FREE  BREEDERS 

State  tested;  not  a  single  reactor. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM, 


warren  'S 


CERTIFIED 


Ready-to-Lay  PULLETS 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Cross 

Also  Chicks  Every  Week 

Throughout  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 

Raised  on  our  own  300  clean  acres  ....  same 
breeding  as  flocks  which  averaged  203. 6S  eggs  per 
year  per  bird  at  nine  Mass.  State  Institutions 
whom  we  have  supplied  with  chicks  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and 
Prices  on  Pallets  and  Chicks 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  SO  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W. 


rSji 


[il 


leghorns  *  Reds-Rocks -Wyandottes 
New  Hampshi  res-Hallcross  (CrossW)  Chicks  j 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

T  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
.  :  of  one  of  tHe  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  h 

Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within.  tHe  preceding  calendar  year. 


(  “WELL  BRID/^WILL  BREEDERS" 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$13.50  $67.50  $135.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns. . . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds.  9.00  45.00  90.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ELLERVILLE 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

$9-100.  $43.75-500,  $85-1000.  H. Mix  $8.59 
100.  In  all  our  28  years’  hatching  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  found  Barred  Rocks  the 
loading  Broiler  Chick,  and  this  is  still 
true.  All  chicks  from  free-range  flocks. 
Electric  hatched.  Circular  free.  Order  now. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Bx  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  October  II,  18.  25;  November  I,  8,  15,  22,  29.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BDW. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hen*  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $5.00  $9.50  $47.00  $90.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  55.00  ..... 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  Story  Behind  a  Bag 
of  Feed 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  primitive  hen 
of  pioneer  times  that  laid  her  eggs  in 
clutches  to  reproduce  her  kind,  or  from 
the  humble  dairy  cow  of  generations  ago 
that  produced  only  sufficient  milk  to 
nourish  her  calf,  to  the  efficient  egg  and 
milk-making  machines  of  today.  In  the 
development  of  domestic  farm  animals  to 
their  present  high  standards  of  efficiency 
— and  in  the  development  of  feeds  which 
today  make  possible  the  maintainance  of 
these  high  standards — lies  a  story  of 
progress  and  scientific  achievement  which 
can  be  equalled  by  few,  if  any,  branches 
of  American  industry.  One  has  only  to 
consider  that  eggs  and  dairy  products  are 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  human 
foods,  that  the  health  of  this  nation  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  these  food  products 
than  upon  any  others,  to  fully  appreciate 
the  position  of  vantage  that  is  occupied 
today  by  the  poultryman  and  dairyman 
who  can  produce  these  products  at  a 
profit. 

At  the  time  the  Eshelman  feed  business 
had  its  inception  in  1842  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  the  average  farm  was  pretty  much 
a  self-sufficient  unit,  producing  most,  if 
not  all,  of  its  own  necessities  such  as 
foods,  clothing,  and  even  the  few  labor- 
saving  devices  which  were  in  use.  The 
farmer  raised  his  crops,  took  his  grains 
to  the  local  miller  for  grinding,  and  mixed 
and  fed  his  own  rations.  Balanced  feeds 
were  unheard  of;  science  had  not  yet  be¬ 
gun  to  interest  itself  in  the  problems  of 
the  farmer.  There  were  no  “feeding 
standards”  to  which  Eshelman  could 
tu*n. 

The  fii-st  John  ‘W.  Eshelman,  and  his 
son  John  W.  Eshelman,  recognized  the 
need  of  great  improvement  in  feeds  and 
feeding  methods.  Many  theories  hau  Lo 
be  evolved,  checked  and  proven.  All  new 
developments  started  from  a  theoretical 
basis.  The  materials  used  today  in  farm 
feeds  have  always  been  available,  but  the 
exact  proportion  of  each  to  use  for  best 
results,  was  little  known  until  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years.  Every  effort  to  step- 
up  milk  and  egg  production  brought 
about  new  difficulties.  Physical  ailments 
(today  commonly  called  “Vitamin  defici¬ 
encies”)  showed  up  with  every  effort  at 
improvement,  and  had  to  be  eliminated — 
first  by  evolving  new  principles  and 
theories,  and  second  by  proving  or  dis¬ 
proving  the  value  of  these  theories, 
through  years  of  experimentation. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
pay  too  much  tribute  to  the  many  bril¬ 
liant  scientists  who  have,  during  the  past 
generations,  devoted  their  time  and  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  problems  of  the  feeder.  Simi¬ 
larly,  to  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ' 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  determine  new 
theories  and  facts,  scientifically  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  quite  another  thing  to  bring 
them  to  the  feeder  in  the  form  of  bal¬ 
anced  feeds.  It  was  at  this  stage  that 
John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons  was  able  to 
be  of  real  service  to  the  alert  agricul¬ 
turist. 

The  first  mixed  feeds  were  made  prin¬ 
cipally  from  by-products  of  grains  milled 
for  human  consumption — a  system  which 
still  exists.  One  of  the  first  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  nutrition  was  the  proteins. 
It  then  soon  became  apparent  that  pro¬ 
teins  could  be  used  as  a  gauge  by  which 
to  compute  feed  formulas  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  and  that  the  proteins  available  on  the 
average  farm  were  inadequate,  in  both 
type  and  quality,  to  build  feeds  for  great¬ 
er  production.  So,  the  search  began  for 
other  commodities,  richer  in  protein  (to¬ 
day  called  “concentrates”),  which  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Old  Process 
Linseed  Oil  Meal,  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  and 
Cottonseed  Meal,  are  notable  examples  of 
the  commodities  which,  now  highly  valued 
for  their  nutritional  content,  were  for¬ 
merly  considered  waste  materials. 

But  the  so-called  “Vitamin  deficiencies” 
continued  to  exist.  Further  research 
brought  to  light  many  new  facts  about  the 
vitamins.  They  were  eventually  isolated 
and  classified.  The  amounts  necessary 
for  perfect  nutrition  were  determined,  as 
well  as  the  best  possible  sources  from 
which  they  could  be  procured.  And  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  these  new  dis¬ 
coveries  were  made,  they  became  avail¬ 
able  in  well-balanced  rations. 

Progress  has  not  yet  written  its  final 
chapter.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  progres¬ 
sive  feed  manufacturers  will  continue  to 
keep  their  products  abreast  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  science.  The  cost  for  preparing 
the  scientifically  and  nutritively  correct 
ration  is  no  greater  than  for  preparing 
ordinary  feeds.  And  it  doesn’t  cost  one 
penny  more  to  feed  a  good  ration  than  a 
poor  ration.  But  the  results  will  be  far 
greater  in  terms  of  production,  and  the 
net  profits  will  be  more  completely  satis¬ 
fying.  H.  J.  ESIIELMAN. 


DR.SALSBURY'S 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota  Caps  now 
offer  more  complete  worm  removal 
than  ever  before  possible!  That’s 
because  they’re  the  only  worming 
preparation  containing  ROTAMINE, 
the  newly  discovered  combination 
of  active  worm-removing  drugs. 


Rota  Caps  are  tough  on  worms, 
but  easy  on  the  birds.  Cause  no  drop 
in  production  with  laying  hens — no 
loss  of  weight  with  growing  stock. 
So  worm  your  flock  with  Rota  Caps. 
Get  some  today  from  your  local 
Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Personally  directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 
Veterinarian;  specialist  in  poultry  health. 

725  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


Hens  can't  feed  LICE 

..and  LAY  "  too 


•  Don't  let  lice  wipe  out  egg  profits. 
Pratts  Roost  Paint  kills  lice  for  1/6$ 
per  bird. 

IT  HAS  A  DOUBLE  ACTION.  First,  the  nic¬ 
otine,  in  Pratts,  is  held  in  a  special  oil  base 
which  releases  nicotine  fumes  at  a  set  lice- 
killing  rate.  In  any  weather,  .  .  .  lime  may  or 
may  not  be  present  on  the  roost,  .  .  .  still,  this 
even  flow  of  nicotine  fumes  continues.  Lice  on 
birds  die.  Young  lice  are  killed  as  they  hatch. 
Second,  this  base  is  readily  soaked  up  and 
spread  through  the  feathers  making  them 
deadly  to  lice  for  days.  Get  rid  of  lice  this 
easy  way.  See  your  dealer  today. 

Ilf  dealer  cannot  supply,  check  size 
wanted,  enclose  remittance,  and  mail  to: 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  637  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
□  Half  Pint  .  %  .85  □  Quart  .  .  $2.25 
□  Pint.  .  .  1.50  □  Gallon  .  .  7.00 


PRATTS  ROOST  PAINT 

100%  Active 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won't  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
is  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  (Bui.  15331 
Ready-Mixed,  35*  and 
$1.99;  Powder,  75*.  All 
Druggists.  Results  < 

Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-O  Company,^ 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
jEWZlUT?)  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
190-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel, 


687 


MORE  MILK 


WHEN  FEEDS  ARE  IODIZED 


Burke  Echo  Verbelle  owned  by  Brookside  Dairy  Farm— 
Goebel  Bros.,  New  City,  N.Y.— iodized  feeds  enable  this 
cow  to  produce  26,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  Photo  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Acme  Milling  Co.,  Olean,  N.Y. 


IODINE  in  well-balanced  feeds  helps  to  increase 
milk  flow  and  with  less  feed.  It  aids  in  break¬ 
ing  down  rich  fats  and  proteins  so  that  they 
are  more  digestible— more  thoroughly  utilized. 

Writes  one  authority,* 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  Iodine-fed  group  (12 
cows)  produced  4,308  pounds  more  milk  and 
S40  pounds  more  butter-fat  and  that  these  re¬ 
sults  were  accomplished  with  a  feed  consump¬ 
tion  of  1,482  pounds  less  of  the  grain  ration , 
This  test  plainly  shows  the  increased  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  feed  containing  Iodine.” 

*Name  upon  request. 


•  For  your  protection 
j  and  profit,  insist  upon  Io- 
/  dine  Seal-approved  feeds. 


To  justify  the  cost  of  their  rations— to  be  sure  of 
efficient  feed  use  for  better  production— many 
successful  dairymen  use  Iodine  Seal-Approved 
feeds— and  at  no  extra  cost.  These  feeds  are  dis- 
tribated  in  the  New  York  State  . 

ACME  MILLING  COMPANY  .  Olean,  N.  Y 
ANDERSON  FEED  &  GRAIN  CO.  .  York,  Pa. 
ATLANTIC  SUPPLY  CO.  .  .  Baltimore,  Md. 
BARBER  &  BENNETT,  INC.  .  Albany,  N.  Y. 
BEATY’S  MILLS  .  .  .  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
BEDFORD  FEED  COMPANY  .  Bedford,  Pa. 
BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
THE  BUCKEYE  CEREAL  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio 
W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO.,  INC.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
CRAWFORD  BROS.,  INC.  .  Walton,  N.  Y. 
THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.  Chicago,  Ill. 
THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
FARMERS  FEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 
FLORY  MILLING  CO.,  INC.  .  Bangor,  Pa. 
GOLDEN  GRAIN  MILLS  .  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
D.  H.  GRANDIN  MILLING  COMPANY 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
THE  HEFFNER  GRAIN  CO.,  Circleville,  Ohio 
HESPENHEIDE  &  THOMPSON  .  York,  Pa. 
HUBBARD  MILLING  CO.  .  Mankato,  Minn. 
"I  HE  JERSEE  COMPANY  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  B.  KERN . Catawissa,  Pa. 

KOW-KARE  DAIRY  ASSN.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
MARITIME  MILLING  CO., INC.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
MONTGOMERY  BROS.,  INC.,  Vv’arsaw,  N.  Y, 
NEAR  S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
THE  NESHANIC  MILLS  •  .  Neshanic,  N.  J. 
NOWAK  MILLING  CORP.  .  Hammond,  Ind. 
JAMES  O.  RIGNEL,  INC.  .  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
ROCKINGHAM  CO-OPERATIVE  FARM 

BUREAU . Harrisonburg,  Va. 

SEA  BOARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.,  Phila  ,  Pa. 
SEYMOUR  GRAIN  &  COAL  CO. 

_ _ _ _  Seymour,  Conn. 

JESSE  C.  STEWART  CO.  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  .  .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
ULTRA-LIFE  LABORATORIES, 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 
VANDERVORT  MILLS  .  .  .  Laceyville,  Pa. 
F.  S.  WERTZ  &  SON  ....  Reading,  Pa. 


l  pay  you  to  investigate 
Iodine  Seal-Approved  feeds.  Write 
for  free  new  booklet,  "Feeding 
for  Profit.”  Interesting,  factual— a 
booklet  every  dairyman  should  own. 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  and 
LOW  FALL  SALE  PRICES  S 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  2800-K.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  JNew  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 

UlMIlillllllllllllllllllllllllllliilP 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Identification  Contest  at 
NEPPCO  Chick  Show 

A  Baby  Chick  Breed  and  Variety  Iden¬ 
tification  Contest  will  be  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  the  Port  Authority  Building  in 
New  York  City  on  November  2-6. 

This  contest  will  include  all  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  chicks  and  as  many 
of  the  unusual  varieties  of  chicks  as  can 
be  obtained.  These  chicks  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  by  number,  without  identification. 
The  contest  will  open  on  Tuesday  and 
continue  until  Thursday  night.  On  Fri¬ 
day  the  winners  will  be  announced  and 
awards  made. 

The  regular  classes  in  the  Baby  Chick 
show  which  is  also  a  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
position  will  include  a  Pullorum  Clean 
Class  and  a  Hatchery  Class,  in  which  all 
breeds  and  varieties  of  chicks  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Broiler  Production  Class  pre¬ 
sented  last  year  for  the  first  time  will 
be  repeated.  All  breeds  and  varieties  of 
chicks  will  be  accepted  in  the  Broiler 
Production  Class. 

Premium  lists  for  the  chick  show  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  NEPPCO  Ex¬ 
position  Management,  232  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  or  Roy  E.  Jones,  Connecticut 
State  College,  Storrs,  Conn,  chairman  of 
the  Baby  Chick  Show. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  2-0. — Danbury.  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  9-16. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 

Oct.  16. — Londonderry,  Vt.,  Fair,  night 
and  day.  A.  E.  Phelps,  secretary. 

Oct.  25-27.  —  Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Park  Central 
Hotel,  New  York. 

'Y'y;  2-6. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Show. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 

Dec.  29- Jan.  2,  1938.  —  Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  9,  1938. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show,  at 
the  14th  Street  Armory,  New  York  City. 
Entries  close  December  4.  Fred  H.  Boh- 
rer,  secretary-treasurer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENTS  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1933 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
bi-weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1.  1937. 


State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section 
537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1- — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 


Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 
Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  New  York 


Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon 
N.  Y. 


,  Port  Chester, 


2.  — That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30tli.  St.,  New  York 
Wm.  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Wm.  A.  O’Brien,  333  W.  30tli.  St.,  New  York 
Mary  D.  11  alsh,  333  IV .  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  W.  30tli.  St.,  N.  Y 
Julia  D.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  W.  30tli.  St.,  New  York 

3.  — That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  i 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state. J  None. 

(he  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5. — That  tlie  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  onlv.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON.  Publishers. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day 
of  September,  1937. 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County  No.  115,  Reg.  No. 
127K39.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  731,  Reg. 
No.  9K423.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1939. 


LAYER  & 
BREEDER  MASH 

VITAMIZID 

WITH 

COO  live*  Ott,  ItVft  Mill, 
MUK  JUCAI  HID.  DSHD  lUTTIkftlU 

*»«•*«♦•« *v»*d  b? 

MAtlltMl  MILLING  CO  »*»« 
BUFFALO  M  V 
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n  a  laying  ration,  the  difference 
between  adequate  and  insufficient 
vitamin  potency  can  easily  spell  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  your  laying  house.  The  excess 
vitamin  potency  of  B-B  Yitamized  Layer  &  Breeder  Mash  means: 


1.  Maximum  egg  quality  that  brings  premium  prices. 

2.  Maximum  hatching  qualities  that  fortify  against  incubator 
mortality. 

3.  Freedom  from  inadequate  shell  formation  (soft  shell  or  poor 
texture)  and  the  resulting  falling  off  in  egg  production. 

4.  Freedom  from  diseases  brought  on  by  vitamin  deficiency. 


No  greater  assurance  of  added  production  and  profit  could  be 
offered  you  than  our  guarantee  that  every  bag  of  B-B  Yitamized 
Layer  &  Breeder  Mash  has  sufficient  excess  vitamin  potency  to  ad¬ 
equately  protect  against  the  lowered  egg  production  often  brought 
on  by  vitamin  deficiency.  It’s  the  mash  for  poultrymen  who  want 
1  to  make  sure  of  keeping  their  birds  in  the  finest  of  condition  and 
in  maximum  production. 

1  _  .  _  _  -  _  _ 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


For  Results  in  Cash, 
Make  Sure  of 
Vitamins  A  and  D 

N0PC0  XX  is  a  concentrated,  standard¬ 
ized  source  of  Vitamins  A  and  D.  Research 
proved  that  layers  need  more  Vitamin 
D  than  chicks.  A  few  extra  eggs  per  hen 
will  pay  for  ail  the  N0PC0  XX  a  hen  will 
eat  in  a  year.  Any  additional  eggs  rep¬ 
resent  additional  profit-  -  exchangeable 
for  hard  cash. 

Vitamins  A  and  D  are  so  important  to 
flock  health  and  production  that  you 
must  be  sure  to  use  effective  sources. 
You  play  safe  with  N0PC0  XX.  For  nearly 
ten  years  it  has  been  “standard”  to  the 
poultry  industry. 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Essex  St,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Use  branded, 
mill-mixed  feeds  con¬ 
taining  N0PC0  XX.  Or, 
if  you  mix  your  own, 
use  N0PC0  XX  in  the 
handy, factory-sealed 
2-lb.  or  5-lb.  can. 

For  Profit -Production,  Demand 

NOPCO  XX 

THE  DEPENDABLE 

Vitamin  A  &  D  Source 


PULLETS-CLOVER- RANGE  -REARED 

From  N.  Y.  State  Certified  HENS— 16  and  20  weeks  old. 
Vaccinated.  Edw.  Mayer  A  Son,  Bridgehamplen,  N.  Y. 


“A  Hudson  Sprayer  for  Everybody -Everywhere” 


Whitewashing  is  only  one 
of  the  many  jobs  you  can 
do  with  the  Hudson  Idea) 
Wheelbarrow  Sprayer.  It’s 
a  high-pressure,  easy- 
operating  unit  that  makes 
short  work  of  big  spray¬ 
ing  jobs.  Handles  even 
the  heaviest  spray  solu¬ 
tions  with  patented  non¬ 
clogging  intake  strainer. 
Ask  about  its  low  price. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers.  Garden  Tools,  Poultry 
and  Barn  Equipment,  Pumps,  etc.  Used  Everywhere. 
See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

59+  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ready -to -Lay  Pullets 


Also  8,  10.  12-week-old  Pullets.  Range-raised, 
production-bred.  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 

Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week.  Broiler 
Chicks. 

Livability  guaranteed  up  to  3  weeks. 

New  Hampshires  $.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
17  Years  in  Business. 


SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

_  Large  Type  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box.  H.  1.  Beds .  9.00  45.00  90 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Bed-Box  Cross . 10.00  50.00  100 

Heavy  Mix  .  8.00  40.00  80 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD.  Hatched  in  Elec.  Incu¬ 
bators.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We  pay  postage.  Write  for 
circular  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  COD. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAliSterville,  Pa. 


Prepare  Now  For  Early  Poults 

Fine  shapely,  early-hatched,  12-lb.  TURKEY  BREED¬ 
ING  HENS,  readv  for  January  laying.  $10.00  each. 
CHERRY  HILL  FARM  -  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSw 
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Bargain  Offer! 

WEATHERPROOF 
ytSlUmCi  UNBREAKABLE 

FLDHMSLASS  guaranteed 

Remnants  from  large  rolls  sent  to  dealer j— Fresh  and  New  11 V  fill  till  I  kklf 

3,  Sand  10  yard  Cuttings  -  1  yard  wide  TWO  YEARS 


Square 

Yard 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved  Ideal  for  enclosing 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass  porches,  health  rooms , 
Scratch  Shed  in  a  few  days.  covering  screen  doors,  etc. 

Here's  your  chance  to  buy,  at  half  its  former  price, 
genuine  Flex-O-Glass  —  the  window  material  that  led 
all  others  in  State  Experiment  tests  for  admitting  Ultra- 
Violet  Kays.  Here’s  your  chance  to  put  Flex-O-Glass 
in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hotbeds,  on  your  screened 
porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace  glass  windows  in. 
your  house,  garage  or  barn — at  a  big  saving.  The  Flex- 
O-Glass  offered  at  25o  a  yard  is  fresh  and  new.  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  way.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10  yard 
lengths,  which  are  left-over  from  longer  cuttings.  The 
supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Let* *  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Flex-O-Glass  gives  hens  sunshine  charged  with  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  all  winter  long.  They  lay  better,  while  egg 
prices  are  high.  Only  one  extra  egg  per  hen  pays  for  it. 
Flex- O-Glass  transforms  your  poroh  into  a  warm,  dry. 
sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest  or  ideal 
children’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 
Flex-O-Glass  keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy 
indoors.  Raise  them  one-tliird  Quicker.  Better 
than  plain  glass  on  Hot  Beds.  Scatters  light. 
Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  au¬ 
thorities.  Just  cut  With  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary 
window  frames  at  one-tentli  the  cost  of  glass,  wherever 
light,  warmth  and  health  are  needed.  Easts  for  years. 
Progressiva  Dealers  Wanted. 


Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail 
barn,  chickencoop,  hog 
windows. 


*  * 

house  and  garage 

USE  IT  2  MONTHS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3.  5  and 
10  yard  lengths  at  25c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order  now  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for 
number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  on  ten 
yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less  than  ten  yards 
add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  You  take  no  risk.  24  hour  service. 

FLEX-O-CLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1479  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  III.  _ 

rHMail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Nowh 
FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.. 

1478  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  III. 

IFind  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 

I  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after 
using  the  Flex-O-Glass  for  2  months  I  may  return 
it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


Name 


Town  . State 


BROILER  [HIX 


PUREBRED 

or  SEX- 
UNK 

Fall  Delivery- Low  Prices 

Largest  Eastern  broiler  raisers  report  highest  prices 
received  for  broilers  from  Gholson  LARGE-TYPE  strain 
broilers  —  write  for  details.  CROSS-BREEDS:  New 
Hampshire  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross:  N.  H.  Red-Colum- 
bian  Wyandottes;  Legrox;  Minorca- Leghorns;  and 
PUREBRED  Barred  Rocks — our  own  7  to  14-day  earlier 
maturity,  heavyweight  strain  and  Gholson  Outcross 
Purebred  White  Leghorns.  SEX-SEPARATED  COCK¬ 
ERELS  or  PULLETS.  SUPPLY  LIMITED.  WRITE 
FOR  SPECIAL  FALL  SALE  PRICES  TODAY. 
GHOLSON'S  HATCHERY, 

DEPT.  2I3I-K  McLEANSBORO.  ILLINOIS 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Bred  for  slxo  and  egrir  production.  mrr  Mon. 

All  Brooders  Blood-Tested  personally  for  B.  W.D  All 
set  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100%  Lire  del.  P.  r. 

White  Leghorns . ••..•••• . ff’m'lnn 

Bd.  St  Wh.  Rocks.  &  S.C.  Reds. ........  .$8.00-  00 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.00-100.  Cash  or  COD.  tree  Cir. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop..  Box  R,  McAllstervilla.  Pa. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


DUSK'S  *5EXED 

IKUalla  ■!  /BUFF  M 

SEXED  CHICKS:  Whito  /WHITE  JEW 


[HICKS 


.  MINDRCA5 
_ _  . J  JERSEY  GIANT5) 

Giants,  Ruff  Minorcas.  Caponized  Sexed  Cockerels,  4 
and  6  weeks  old  pullets,  day  old  or  started  chicks*— 

foSTFARCTox  WINDSOR.  M.SSOUR. 

TJT  Ann  TCCTCH  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred  Box, 
tSLUvJLJ-  1  LiJ  I  LU  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


HILLPOTq^CHICKS 


pullets 

w.  F.  HILLP0T, 


Range-reared  Rocks 
Reds,  Leghorns 
Baby  Chicks.  _ 

Milford  Road,  Frenchtown 


N.  I. 


^Laying  Leghorns  Pedigreed 

pullets:4LeVe^CHagE^^aYd^^dV.very 

circular!  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
farms!  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0.  VT. 


Vigorous  Range -Reared  Pullets 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires. 

Readv  to  bay  .  .  .  Moderate  Prices. 

WERNER  BROTHERS,  -  MT.  MARION.  N.  V. 

BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 

horns  (Barron)  N.  II.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  8.  KENYON,  Marcellas,  N,  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

DUCKLINGS  —  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

ROUEN  DUCKS  trio  $9.00:  White  Fantail  Pigeons  pair 

$5.00.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  New  York 

can’t  live  on  these  milk 

■  nil  ■  Ull  prices.”  Then  WHY  go  on  with  an 
BBS  |n  'Em  a  unprofitable  product  V  What  is  the 

*  matter  with  New  York  farmers,  that 
■  ■  ■■  B  ■  more  do  not  raise  SQUABS?  Lux¬ 
ury  product  sellingat luxury  prices. 
Market  under-supplied.  A  dozen 
large  firms  in  New  York  will  buy 
all  the  SQUABS  you  can  ship, 
every  day  in  the  year.  Easily, 
steadily  raised  in  only  25  days. 
—  .  —  -  Write  today  a  postcard,  geit  our 

EYE-OPENING  Free  Picture  Book.  We  give  a  bonus. 
RICE  FARM,  205  HOWARD  ST.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


\Y  BACK 


Clean  up  big  profits 
•while  prices  are  high. 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
will  start  more  eggs  coming  in 
just  15  short  days  ...  or  we 
refund  your  money.  Isn’t  that  fair? 
Millions  of  poultrymcn  have  used 
Regulator  to  get  more  eggs  quick. 
Costs  only  2c  a  day  per  100  hens. 
See  your  dealer  or  send  $1.00  with 
name  and  address  for  liberal  trial 
supply  postpaid. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

4,4  C  Dept*542' 

iflSf  Philadelphia 


WORM 

FOR L  L  KINDS 


LARGE  ROUND, PINS 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
LARGE  TAPE  WORMS 


Use  the 
GIZZARD  CAPSULE 


fl  M  FOR  ALL! 

LARGE  TAPE  l 
\  WORMS  -NOT  I 
'JUST  TETRA60NA1 


There  are  several  kinds  of 
Large  Tape  Worms  —  also 
there  are  Large  Round  and 
Pin  Worms.  All  are  harm¬ 
ful.  Worm  for  all — with  The 
Gizzard  Capsule.  It’s  for  Large  Round  and 
Pin  Worms — and  for  all  kinds  of  Large 
Tape  Worms.  Also,  its  insoluble  coating 
makes  it  hard  on  worms  but  easy  on 
birds.  Worm  now  for 
winter  eggs.  Get  Gizzard 
Capsules  at  your  Lee 
Dealer;  or  write. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


New  Time  Savor  for  egg  producers. 
Investigate  this  remarkable  machine.. 
\ Cleans  eggs  quicky  and  efficiently.. 
iNo  more  wasted  time.  .Operates  on  any 
1110-volt  current.  .Gives  constant,  de- 
|l>endah]0  service.  .Price  $18.50  prepaid. 
(..Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

FISHER  MFG.  C0.f 
iDept.  G.  -  ROCHESTER.  N.  H. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN 

Sell  Poultry  Tribune,  America’s  loading  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  Every  farmer  a  prospect.  Also  other  magazines  in 
a.  club,  an  A-l  deal  for  rural  salesmen.  Full  time,  or 
side  line.  State  previous  experience. 

POULTR  TRIBUNE,  Desk  RR,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  in 

Most  poultry  producers  realize  that 
satisfactory,  Fall  and  early  Winter  pi’O- 
duction  is  necessary  if  a  profit  is  to  be 
made  from  poultry  enterprises.  Recent 
scientific  studies  have  shown  why  the 
vitamins  A  and  D  contained  in  cod-liver 
oil  are  so  essential  to  profitable  results 
in  poultry  feeding.  All  good  commercial 
feeds  now  contain  vitamins  A  and  D  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  poultry.  Unfortunately, 
many  so-called  “good  feeds’’  are  not  bal¬ 
anced  as  to  their  vitamin  content  and 
contain  only  protective  levels  of  these 
vitamins.  Hence,  the  greatest  possible 
results  are  not  being  obtained. 

The  chicken  or  the  hen  has  often  been 
compared  with  an  automobile.  Vitamins 
can  be  likened  to  the  oil  in  the  crank¬ 
case  of  a  motor  car.  Oil  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  modern  automobile,  than  in  the 
days  when  cars  did  not  have  to  travel  so 
fast.  We  know  what  happens  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  when  the  crank-case  goes  dry.  We 
also  know  that  with  the  high  speed  that 
cars  travel  at  the  present  time,  with  in¬ 
adequate  oil  in  the  crank-case,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  car  to  heat.  Really 
smooth  production  and  maximum  results 
come  only  when  the  right  kind  and  proper 
amount  of  oil  is  retained  in  the  crank¬ 
case. 

Many  poultrymen  know  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of,  or  an  insufficient  amount  of 
vitamin  D  causes  rachitic  leg  weakness 
in  young  growing  chicks,  and  crooked 
breastbones,  and  soft-shelled  eggs ;  result¬ 
ing  quite  often  in  paralysis  in  laying 
hens. 

It  is  realized  also  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
adequate  amounts  of  vitamin  A.  that 
growth  is  stunted,  there  is  greater  dan¬ 
ger  of  infection  and  infestation,  and 
hatchability  is  definitely  poorer.  Not  all 
producers  realize  a  certain  level  of  vita¬ 
min  A  and  D  intake  will  eliminate  the 
more  outstanding  symptoms  of  vitamin 
A  and  D  deficiencies,  while  a  still  higher 
level  of  intake  of  these  vitamins  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  kind  of  growth,  produc¬ 
tion  and  reproduction,  which  present-day 
poultrymen  find  essential  in  order  to 
have  an  economic  return  from  their  in¬ 
vestments.  Modern  high  speed  growth 
and  production  require  increased  vita¬ 
min  intakes. 

The  motorist  who  uses  either  a  poor 
quality,  or  the  wrong  kind  of  oil  rarely 
gets  maximum  results  and  quite  often  ex¬ 
periences  serious  trouble.  All  vitamin 
oils  are  not  of  the  same  value  and  all 
sources  of  vitamins  A  and  D  are  not 
equally  potent  for  poultry.  The  reliability 
of  the  manufacturer  is  important.  De¬ 
pendable  products  and,  directions  for  use 
that  can  be  relied  upon  must  be  based  on 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  product.  It 
is  the  exception  when  a  standardized 
product  is  not  the  most  economical  to  use. 

One  advantage  in  the  use  of  cod  liver 
oil  for  vitamin  A  is  that  pigment  bearing 
feeds,  such  as  yellow  corn  and  Alflafa 
meal,  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Often  the  producer  can  get  more  money 
for  light  yolked  eggs,  which  require  that 
a  minimum  amount  of  pigment  bearing 
feedstuff’s  be  used. 

Right  now,  poultrymen  are  interested 
in  obtaining  maximum  egg  production. 
The  results  of  studies  with  cod  liver  oil 
vitamin  D  concentrate  in  cod  liver  oil  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  their  Bulletin  334,  strikingly 
show  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
amount  of  vitamin  D  for  Fall  and  early 
Winter  egg  production.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  study,  increasing  the  level  of 


Commercial  Feeds 

vitamin  D  intake  from  45  units  per 
pound  to  90  units  per  pound  increased 
the  egg  production  of  the  White  Leghorn 
pullets  from  4  to  15  percent.  Increasing 
the  vitamin  D  unitage  intake  from  90  to 
ISO  units,  increased  the  egg  production 
from  15  to  34  percent ;  while  the  increase 
from  ISO  vitamin  D  units  per  pound  to 
360  vitamin  D  units  per  pound,  again  in¬ 
creased  the  egg  production  average  from 
34  to  44.5  percent.  During  the  second 
year  of  the  project,  the  results  were  not 
quite  as  striking,  but  increasing  the  level 
of  vitamin  D  intake  from  20  units  to  40 
units  increased  egg  production  from  20 
to  24  percent ;  while  increasing  the  in¬ 
take  from  40  to  SO  vitamin  D  units  per 
pound  increased  the  egg  production  from 
24  to  35  percent.  This  means  that  it  is 
quite  jiossible  for  two  commercial  feeds 
to  be  made  up  of  exactly  the  same  ingre¬ 
dients,  one  containing  a  productive  level 
of  vitamin  D  intake  and  the  other  just 
enough  vitamin  D  to  prevent  the  obvious 
symptoms.  The  feed  containing  the 
proper  amount  might  give  on  the  average, 
for  the  first  three  months  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  from  10  or  15  eggs  per  100  birds  to 
even  30  or  40  eggs  per  100  birds  more 
daily. 

Vitamin  A  is  essential  for  growth, 
health,  maintenance,  stamina  and  long 
life ;  as  well  as  normal  reproduction,  in¬ 
cluding  high  hatchabaility.  So,  too,  is 
vitamin  D  necessary  for  health,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  leg  weakness,  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  high  hatchability,  and  the  prevention 
of  crooked  breastbones.  Commercial  poul¬ 
try  feeds  should  contain  productive  levels 
of  cod-liver  oil  vitamins  A  and  D,  with 
minimum  amounts  of  pigment  bearing 
feeds.  More  profitable  returns  often  re¬ 
sult  when  attention  is  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  light-yolked  eggs. 

RAYMOND  T.  PARKHURST. 


Raising  Bantams 

It  lias  long  been  known  by  our  family 
that  bantams  had  many  uses.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  an  order  was  received  for 
friers  of  fancy  quality.  The  order  was 
needed,  yet  we  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  fill  it  with.  We  hated  to  risk  loosing 
a  customer  by  supplying  something  that 
would  prove  unsatisfactory,  then  sudden¬ 
ly  we  remembered  how  delicious  the  ban¬ 
tam  cockerels  were  last  Fall. 

Most  of  the  cockerels  dressed  1% 
pounds,  a  few  two  pounds.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  many  but  there  is  just  about 
twice  as  much  white  meat  on  such  a  frier 
as  on  an  ordinary  heavy  breed  chicken  of 
corresponding  weight.  The  customer, 
much  to  our  joy,  liked  his  friers  so  well 
that  order  after  order  came  until  every 
one  was  sold.  These  batams  were  cross¬ 
breds  and  mixed  breeds.  The  females  of 
which  are  used  as  foster  mothers  twice 
each  season.  Many  of  the  fancy  breed 
varieties  do  make  splendid  poultry,  how¬ 
ever. 

A  bantam  eats  about  one-quarter  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  heavy  breed  chick¬ 
en.  For  those  who  have  retail  trade  the 
cockerels  make  splendid  friers  at  about 
15  weeks  of  age,  dressing  l1/^  pounds. 
This  season  they  have  brought  35c  per 
pound.  Many  breeds  of  bantams  lay  eggs 
which  weight  IS  to  20  ounces  to  the  dozen 
and  find  a  ready  sale.  In  many  sections 
broody  bantams  are  much  in  demand  at 
about  75c  to  $1  each  and  are  often  re¬ 
turned  in  the  early  Fall.  Bantam  fowls 
are  popular  with  apartment  house  dwell¬ 
ers  and  dress  about  two  pounds  each. 
Bantams  have  yielded  us  $1  each  for 
labor.  c.  i.  g. 


A  model  of  the  original  mill  of  John  W.  Kshelman  do  Hons  at  Lancaster ,  Pa.  This 
model  has  been  on  display  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers y 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  691. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  liatclicry,  3.000 
birds,  30,000-egg  incubators,  modern  home, 
farm  completely  equipped;  no  mortgage,  cash 
only,  send  for  description  and  price.  HILL- 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


BERGEN  COUNTY  roadstand,  tavern,  gasoline 
station;  0-room  house,  large  corner  plot;  es¬ 
tablished  15  years:  terms  cash,  $5,000;  owner. 
OLSON,  R.  D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


AVAN  TED — Business,  gas  station  or  two-family 
house  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  4257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  150  acres,  stocked  and  tooled, 
State  road;  small  down  payment;  will  ex¬ 
change  for  village  property  in  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  110-acre  farm  on  improved  road 
one-half  mile  from  village  and  centralized 
school,  also  milk  shipping  station;  must  be  sold 
to  close  an  estate.  Apply  to  D.  L.  MAXFIELD, 
Whitney  Toint,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange.  209-acre  up-to-date 
dairy  farm,  50  head  of  cattle,  300  laying 
pullets;  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery;  if  inter¬ 
ested  come  and  see  me.  SIGFRID  NELSON, 
Central  Village,  Conn. 


WANTED — Rent  general  farm,  75  acres;  details 
and  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  39,  Shrub 
Oak,  N.  Y. 


233-ACRE  FARM.  with  or  without  stock. 
LEWIS  BARRETT,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  small  chicken  farm,  henhouse  2 
stories  20x88,  State  Penn,  model  3  acres  land; 
7-room  house,  garage,  furnace,  hot-water  heat, 
electric,  and  spring  water  in  both  buildings; 
near,  depot  and  State  road,  new  high  school  and 
movies  in  town;  all  buildings  good  as  new; 
price  $2,500.  AVrite  MICHAEL  ROTH,  Mildred, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  poultry  farm,  State  road, 
six-room  house,  all  improvements,  poultry 
house,  steam-heated  room  for  1.000  hens;  build¬ 
ings  new.  Inquire  BOX  324,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Celery  farm,  18  miles  from  New 
York  City,  5  acres  of  muck,  7-room  house  and 
4-rooin  bungalow,  greenhouse,  market-house,  3- 
car  garage;  1,500  sash,  20.000  feet  lumber,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped;  terms.  ALFRED  RIEHL,  AVin- 
ters  Ave.,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 172-acre  farm  near  AVellsboro,  Pa.; 

good  buildings,  stock,  equipment,  springs, 
streams,  fruit  and  woodland;  good  game  section; 
complete  $4,500  cash.  SARA  P.  HANES,  AV. 
Butler  Ave.,  Ambler,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  HOME  and  fruit  farm,  convenient 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  and  Danbury.  Conn.,  70 
acres,  7  acres  all  kinds  bearing  fruit,  wood¬ 
lands;  cottage  with  bath,  stone  fireplace,  large 
screened  veranda;  extensive  views,  high,  back 
from  highway,  retired,  restful ;  foreground  150 
tall  cedars,  brook,  bungalow,  barn,  two  ga¬ 
rages;  55  miles  New  York;  present  income  15%, 
easily  increased;  price  $13,000;  elderly  owner 
must  retire.  ADArERTISER  4317,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  acres  good  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  electricity,  on  State  road.  NELSON  & 
SMITH,  It.  4,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


IN  HUNTERDON  COUNTY,  fertile  105-acre 
farm,  machinery,  buildings,  silo,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  12-room  house;  selling  for  family 
reasons;  should  bo  seen  now  to  be  appreciated. 
MRS.  ANNA  VARGA,  R.  D.  1,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Large,  well-stocked,  modern  dairy 
farm  on  long  lease;  experienced,  economical, 
capable;  best  references;  refined  family;  person¬ 
al  interview.  ADVERTISER  4324,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 145  acres,  40  Alfalfa,  2-family 
house,  bath,  running  water,  electricity;  con¬ 
venient  to  Cornell  University;  $12,000,  one-half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4325,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — 75  to  100  acres.  New  York,  east  of 
Hudson  River,  or  Connecticut,  within  75  miles 
New  York  City,  to  develop  into  gentlemen’s 
farm  and  country  home;  mostly  woodland,  partly 
fertile  fields,  with  stream  or  lake;  hunting  and 
fishing  important;  nice  scenic  view;  near  vil¬ 
lage,  State  road;  electricity,  telephone,  running 
water  required;  specify  detailed  condition  of 
buildings,  tax  rate,  elevation.  ADA'ERTISER 
4319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  INVESTMENT,  large  income  from  this 
40-acre  Gloucester  County,  N.  .1..  commercial 
apple  orchard  farm;  estimated  9,(XX)-bushel  crop 
this  season;  800  Delicious.  1,300  Rome;  6-room 
frame  house,  large  front  porch,  good  cellar, 
electricity,  30-foot  storage  barn,  stable  for 
horses;  priced  to  sell;  excellent  terms;  free  de¬ 
tailed  description.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Muss. 


FOR  RENT,  in  New  York  State,  excellently 
equipped  Grade  A.  dairy  and  poultry  farm  of 
which  130  acres  are  tillable;  situated  on  main 
highway  near  two  large  cities;  42  high-grade 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys;  best  wholesale  market 
collected  at  the  door;  hay  to  cover  50  head  of 
stock,  100  tons  of  ensilage  corn;  tractor  and  all 
modern  implements;  house  equipped  with  city 
improvements;  electricity  throughout  all  build¬ 
ings;  plenty  wood  and  good  water;  will  rent 
outright  to  responsible  party;  reasonable  month¬ 
ly  rent  based  on  percentage  of  gross  income; 
only  dairyman  with  experience  Grade  A  milk, 
who  has  means  to  operate  and  can  furnish  ref¬ 
erences  will  be  considered;  write  giving  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4320,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Small  farm.  GEORGE  LEACH,  255 
Williams  Ave.,  Hasbrouek  Heights,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm  for  2,000 
layers;  good  10-room  house,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  garage;  also  coal  and  feed  business,  on 
private  railroad  siding;  both  properties  adjacent; 
located  in  prosperous  village  with  new  school 
and  waterworks;  Finger  Lakes  Region.  J.  R. 
ALLEN,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm,  fair  buildings,  bordering  river 
or  overlooking  lake;  reasonable  for  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4328,  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


AVANTED— Small  general  farm,  good  road,  with¬ 
in  60  miles  New  A'ork  City.  ADVERTISER 
4329,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


SMALL  POULTRY  farm,  near  Patchogue  Lake, 
commuting  distance;  old  age  compels  me  to 
sell:  price  $1,800.  JOHN  AVACUEK,  Holtsville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

September  Farm  Prices. — Classification:  Class 
1,  $2.35;  flat  price,  $2.20. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Grade  A  10c,  Grade  B  13c;  container  milk  at 
stores  10  to  12c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  35%  to  36% c;  extra, 
92  score,  351/4c;  firsts  f  90  to  91  score,  3414  to 
35c;  unsalted,  best,  37%e;  firsts,  36’4c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  34Vi,c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white.  41  to  42c;  standard,  31  to 
31%c;  brown,  fancy.  36  to  42e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19  to  24c:  chickens.  20  to  27c;  ducks, 
12  to  16c;  geese.  12c:  rabbits,  lb.,  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTY 

Fowls,  16  to  22c;  chickens,  20  to  34c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  30c;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  squabs,  lb., 
45  to  48c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $12.75  to  $13.25;  bulls,  $7.75;  cows, 
$4.50  to  $6.50:  calves.  $10.50  to  $13;  hogs, 
$12.05;  lambs,  $10  to  $10.75:  ewes,  $2.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu..  75c  to  $3.  Beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 
Brussels  sprouts.  Catskill,  qt.,  13  to  22c;  Conn., 
qt.,  12  to  18c.  Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1;  State,  Danish, 
ton,  $20.  Carrots,  bu.,  65  to  75c.  Cauliflower, 
Catskill.  crt.,  40c  to  $3;  State,  ert.,  75c  to 
$2.25;  L.  I.,  crt.,  50c  to  $2.25.  Celery,  AA'n. 

N.  Y..  crt.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Celery  knobs,  doz., 

75c.  Corn,  State,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag  50c  to  $2.50. 
Cucumbers,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.25.  Eggplants,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.50.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  25  to  35c. 
Kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Lettuce,  Fulton,  Oswego, 
crt.,  35c  to  $1.50;  Orange  Co.,  Boston,  crt., 

75c  to  $1.50.  Lima  beans,  bu..  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Onions,  AA'n.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to 

$1.10;  Orange  County,  yel..  50-lb.  bag,  35c  to 
$1.  Oyster  plants,  bu..  $1.50.  Parsley,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.  Peppers,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.  Radishes,  bu., 
40  to  65c.  Spinach,  bu.,  30c  to  $1.25.  Squash, 
bu..  90c  to  $2.25;  Marrow  and  Hubbard,  bbl., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Tomatoes,  Up-river,  lug.  50c  to 
$1.25;  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.25:  carrier.  $1.25  to  $3. 
Turnips,  bu.,  35  to  75c.  AA'atercress,  100  behs., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh,  carton,  $1.75  to  $2; 
AA'n.  N.  Y.,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1:  l’a..  bskt..  30c  to 
$1.25;  River,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.50;  Conn.,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1;  N.  J.,  bu..  35c  to  $1.25;  A’t.,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  N.  H.  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.38.  Crabapples, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box, 
$1.60.  Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  35c.  Huckleberries, 
qt.,  15  to  18c.  Peaches,  Pa.,  bu.,  65c  to  $2; 
AVn.  N.  Y.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.63.  Pears,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.  Plums,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $19,  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $16. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  hard,  $1.29%;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low  $1.24%;  oats.  No.  2  white.  44c;  rye,  96%e. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEAV  YORK 

Butter,  48c;  eggs,  48  to  50c:  dressed  chickens, 
30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  75c:  string  beans, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb..  2  to  3c;  onions,  lb., 
5c;  lettuce,  head.  5  to  10c;  apples,  lb.,  S  to 
10c:  peaches,  S  to  10c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25 
to  45c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 

Butter.  36%  to  40%c:  eggs,  36  to  40c;  live 
fowls,  23  to  25c;  chickens,  25  to  28c;  ducks,  16 
to  lSc:  dressed  fowls,  24  to  26c;  chickens.  28 
to  29c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  apples,  bu.,  70  to  80c; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  60  to  65c;  string  beans,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  onions,  50  lbs.  50  to  75c;  peaches,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  %  bu.,  85c  to  $1.15;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  50  to  90c. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  35%e;  eggs,  26  to  36c;  hens,  17  to 
23c;  chickens.  21  to  26c;  ducks,  18  to  20e;  geese, 
10  to  12c;  turkeys,  23  to  25c;  apples,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  cabbage.  50  lbs.,  40  to  50c;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  90c  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.30. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 


Cattle.  —  Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $13  to 
$14.50:  good  to  choice,  $12.25  to  $13;  good.  1.300 
to  1.400  lbs..  $10.50  to  $11.25:  medium  to  good, 
1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9  to  $10:  tidy.  1.050  to 
1.150  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $11.25;  fair,  900  to  1.100 
lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  common.  700  to  900  lbs., 
$4.50  to  $7.25:  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50 
to  $7.50;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4  to  $6.75; 
heifers,  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $9.50;  fresh 
cows  and  springers.  $25  to  $75. 

Prime  heavy  hogs.  $11.50  to  $12.50;  heavy 
mixed.  $12.50  to  $12.90;  prime  medium  weights, 
$13  to  $13.15:  best,  heavy  yorkers,  $12.75  to 
$12.90;  good  light  yorkers,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
pigs,  as  to  quality  $10  to  $11;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $9.50  to  $11.25:  stags.  $5  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Prime  wethers,  $5.50  to  $5.75:  good 
mixed,  $5  to  $5.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers 
$4  to  $4.75;  culls  and  common,  $1.50  to  $3; 
culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5  to  $10.50. 

A’eal  calves.  $12.50  to  $13.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $5  to  $10. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVESTOCK 

nogs.— Top.  $12.30;  bulk  good  and  choice,  190 
to  230  lbs..  $11.90  to  $12.25;  150  to  180  lbs., 
$11.40  to  $12;  bulk  good  and  choice,  240  to  300 
lbs..  $11.60  to  $12.15;  most  good  sows.  $10.40 
to  $10.75;  few  best  light,  weights  to  $10.90. 

Cattle: — Steers,  top.  $19.40  for  1,218-lb.  aver¬ 
ages;  best  light  steers.  $18.75;  sprinkling  $10- 
upward.  but  largely  $10  to  $15.50  market;  she- 
stock  slow  and  weak  to  25c  lower  on  bulk 
grassy  offerings:  strong-weight  cutter  cows. 
$5.25;  mostly  $5  down:  grass  fat  beef  cows. 
$5.75  to  $6.75:  sprinkling  $7.25  upward;  bulls 
steady;  practical  top.  $7.40;  vealers  weak,  most¬ 
ly  $12  down;  few  $12.50. 

Spring  lambs,  $10.60;  bulk  $10.25  down;  west¬ 
erns,  $9.70  to  $10.50 :  bulk  above  $10;  native 
ewes,  $3.50  to  $4.75:  top  western  ewes,  $5; 
bulk  feeding  lambs,  $10.25. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

nogs,  good  and  choice,  150  to  250  lbs..  $13; 
similar  weights  trucked  in  $12.35  to  $12.50:  130 
to  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $12.50;  packing  sows,  $10.00 
to  $11. 

Cattle,  choice  steers  and  yearlings,  $17  to 
$17.50;  moderately  covered  grass  steers,  $10.40 
to  $11:  plain  steers  and  heifers,  $8.25  to  $9.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  cows.  $4.50  to  $5.85; 
fleshy  cows  to  $6.75:  lightweight  bulls.  $5.75. 

Calves,  good  and  choice  mainly  $13:  odd  heads 
$13.50;  plain  and  medium.  $8.50  to  $11.50. 

Sheep,  good  and  choice  lambs,  $10.75  to 
$11.25;  medium  and  mixed  grades,  $9.35  to 
$10.50;  fat  ewes,  $4.50;  sparingly,  $5. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«nd  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


GOOD  BUSINESS  opportunity,  fully  equipped 
poultry  farm,  Long  Island,  with  ready-to-lay 
flock;  very  reasonable  price  or  will  sell  flock 
and  rent  to  same  party,  farm  and  equipment, 
with  option  to  buy;  must  be  sold  immediately. 
ADA'ERTISER  4349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  farm,  4  clear,  with  0-room 
house,  located  at  Bremen  Avenue  and  Buerger 
Street.  Galloway  Township;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  poultry  and  brooder  house  for  1,500 
chickens  and  poultry  equipment:  peach  and  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  grapes:  1  acre  of  good  firewood:  good  lo- 
eation  and  neighborhood;  4  blocks  from  Egg  Har- 
bo.-;  will  sell  reasonable.  2  blocks  to  AVhitehorse 
Bike.  A’AN  T.  THOMAS,  on  premises,  Egg 
Harbor,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm.  120  acres,  ideal  loca¬ 
tion,  main  highway;  improvements;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  DOROTHEA  RANKIN.  Randall.  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES  POULTRY  boarding  farm;  furnish 
cows.  horse,  500  chickens;  only  $4,500. 
ROEIIR  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


CAMP.  AA'ORTH  $15,000.  now  cheap.  M. 
SINKEA'ICII,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Opportunity  for  man  and  wife 
with  $6,000  to  invest  in  property  at  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y..  that  will  furnish  expenses  and 
living  and  $500  a  year  if  wife  Will  cook  for  a 
boys  fraternity;  a  four-car  garage  on  property 
would  bring  added  income  if  man  could  do  auto 
repair  work.  Owner,  MRS.  J.  P.  BUCKMAS- 
XER,  258  Eldert  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ACRE.  AATITH  foundation:  good  roads:  poultry 
section:  electric,  artesian  well.  DESNOS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  14-acre  poultry  and  strawberry 
farm,  2  acres  of  strawberries,  500  laying 
liens;  new  bungalow,  furnace  heat,  electricity 
available.  JAMES  KEELEY',  Grove  St.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  200-acre  farm,  nicely 
located:  with  or  without  stock  and  equipment. 
CHARLES  ADOLPH,  Sharon,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Private  40-acre  lake.  D.  DISKA- 
VICH,  154  East  Main  St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


HIGH  IN  HILLS,  Northern  New  Jersey,  26 
miles-  Lackawanna,  3  from  station;  four-room 
house,  furnished,  $20;  tenant  could  work  out 
part  rent,  make  improvements;  barn,  land,  wood 
extra:  larger  stone  house,  furnished,  essential 
improvements;  wonderful  view.  $45;  references. 
ADA  ERTISER  4346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SE\TEXTY  ACRES,  improved,  furniture  and  im¬ 
plements;  $1,800  cash.  FRANK  HOSKIN, 
AA’hitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE; — 100-acre  farm,  Sussex  County:  im¬ 
proved  road;  9-room  house;  40-cow  dairy  barn; 
2-car  garage;  G-aere  lake;  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone  available;  $8,000;  owner.  BOX  98, 
BranchviUe,  X.  J. 


PROSPEROUS  COUNTRY  store  with  postoffiee 
paying  $1,100  yearly;  nice  stock,  fixtures;  low 
price:  ill,  must  sell;  might  trade  for  farm.  H. 
AA’ORTHLEY',  AVest  Hartford,  Vt. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FINE  HONEY,  liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  elover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50:  also  honey  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Apples  on  trees,  20  acres.  10  va- 
rieties.  Inquire  JOSEPH  REIDL,  Flanders, 


XEAAT  CROP,  genuine  pure  Vermont  clover-honey, 
5  pounds  (liquid)  $1.10,  2  pails  $2.  5  pounds 
with  comb  $1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25.  post¬ 
paid:  the  best  of  all  sweets.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


SAA'EET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va¬ 
riety,  satisfaction  guaranteed :  $1  per  bu. 

hamper:  $2  per  3-bushel  barrel;  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October:  f.o.b.  Painter.  Q.  AV.  AVAR- 
REN,  Painter,  Virginia. 

BEST  CLOA’ER.  10  lbs.  $1.60  prepaid;  six  10-lb. 

cans  $6.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

IIONEA— -Best  clover.  60  lbs.  $5.40,  buckwheat 
or  amber  $4.80.  28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  10  lbs. 
clover  Postpaid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
I.  AV.  LESSER,  1- ayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CHOICES  TABLE  honey,  10-lb.  pail  $1.50  to  3rd 

zone,  or  $1.68  O.  O.  D.  postpaid.  F.  H 
COA  ENTRY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

l’l  RE  A  ERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.40  per  gallon 

postpaid  third  zone.  RAYMOND  G.  FISCHER- 
Rupert,  A  ermont. 

UIOICE  NUT  meats,  black  walnuts  1  lb.  75c 

-  lbs.  $1.3,);  shell  bn  rk,  English  walnut  and 
large)  pecan  halves  S5e  lb..  2  lbs.  $1.60.  sieved, 
hand  picked,  P.  P.  paid:  largest  and  select 
kernels  GLEN-DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


Country  Board 


EXCELLENT  HUNTING  in  Ausable  River  Val 
^  ley :  l>°itrd  reasonable.  Apply  H.  J.  SEE,  Up 

COME  OR  TABLE.  CLEAN  homo,  elderlv  people 

N3"yr  ro,md>  110  children.  ‘T08,”  Ridgebury 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  board  for  the  AVin 

ter:  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4316,  ear 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Permanent  boarders,  quiet 

non>i« e  furnace,  bath.  MRS 

HARRIS,  AVest  Scarboro,  Maine. 


Her  hardest  job  comes 
when  conditions  are 
least  favorable 


No  winter  vacation  for  the  dairy  cow! 
Just  when  sunshine,  fresh  air  and 
exercise  is  cut  to  a  minimum,  she  is 
compelled  to  substitute  dry,  hard-to- 
digest  barn  feeds  for  the  succulent 
pasture  of  summer.  No  wonder  so 
many  cows  are  unprofitable  during  the 
housed-in  period.  Kow-Kare  is  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  winter  let-downs 
for  thousands  of  dairymen.  Its  con¬ 
tents  of  Iron  and  Iodine,  plus  other 
potent  drugs  and  herbs,  promotes 
extra  vigor  where  the  strain  comes 
heaviest.  This  conditioning  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  feed  ration  improves  the 
vigor  and  repair  processes  of  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation;  enables  the 
cow  to  convert  more  of  her  costly  feed 
into  a  full  milk-flow;  relieves  the 
undue  strain  on  her  bodily  vitality. 

A  valuable  aid 

AT  CALVING 


few  CO'NS 

ww 


.iNUOV-f 


When  cows  freshen  in  winter  or  spring, 
the  strain  and  shock  becomes  a  real  men¬ 
ace  to  health  and  productive  capacity. 
Kow-Kare,  given  for  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  the  ordeal 
promotes  the  re¬ 
quired  resistance 
and  aids  Nature  to 
carry  through 
without  freshen¬ 
ing  disaster.  Kow- 
Kare  is  sold  by 
feed,  drug  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores — $1.25 
and  65*  sizes.  Free 
book,  “First  Aid 
for  Dairy  Cows,” 
sent  on  request. 

o. U  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

DeP**  lyndonville,  Vt. 


KOW-KARE 

IRON  cuu{ IODINE 

CONDITIONER 


Gt&ut'-  A  GUIDE  for- 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F.  Payne, H.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultryfor 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you — 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks— How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


When  I  was  a  hired  boy  on  the  farm.  I 
did  the  work  assigned  to  me  and  grasped 
every  opportunity  to  do  an  extra  job  that 
served  and  pleased  my  employer.  He  be¬ 
came  my  friend. 

When  I  taught  country  schools  I 
studied  lessons  at  night  that  I  might  bet¬ 
ter  instruct  the  children  the  next  day. 
The  children  are  yet  my  friends. 

When  I  entered  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  I  learned  to  do  every  job  in  the  of¬ 
fice  that  my  service  to  the  publisher 
might  increase. 

When  I  became  publisher  of  this  paper 
I  developed  Publisher’s  Desk  because  I 
felt  that  conutry  people  needed  the  in¬ 
formation  and  service.  Three  hundred 
thousand  families — nearly  1,500,000  peo¬ 
ple — have  become  my  friends,  and  no  man 
ever  had  more  loyal  friends. 

I  think  the  secret  of  it  is  that  my 
wise  mother  taught  me  not  to  do  things 
to  profit  myself,  but  to  please  and  serve 
others.  Any  individual  who  does  that 
will  receive  his  just  reward,  and  the  best 
reward  will  be  the  joy  in  the  work. 

The  friends  of  Publisher’s  Desk  have 
done  just  what  I  did.  It  seems  that 
every  one  of  them  tried  to  help  all  the 
rest.  They  furnished  information,  brought 
their  neighbors  and  friends  to  the  paper. 
They  made  a  friend  of  every  person  in 
the  office  from  the  handy  boy  to  the 
editor.  Every  morning’s  mail  proves  to 
me  that  they  have  found  pleasure  and 
joy  in  doing  it. 

The  blank  in  this  copy  of  the  paper  is 
for  your  convenience  in  renewing  or  ex¬ 
tending  your  own  subscription,  and  also 
to  order  a  subscription  or  a  gift  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  friend.  Place  an  “X”  before 
the  name  of  gift  subscriptions  and  we 
will  send  him  or  her  a  card  to  tell  that 
you  made  the  gift. 

You  have  served  Publisher's  Desk.  Y’ou 
made  it  your  friend.  Publisher's  Desk  has 
served  you.  It  has  made  you  its  friend. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  stronger  than 
the  bond  of  such  friendship.  j.  J.  D. 


Perhaps  you  might  know  something 
about  Harry  Wood  Cobb,  of  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  who  bought  chicks  from  me  to  the 
amount  of  $432.  He  sent  me  a  check  for 
$14  on  this  account,  and  the  check  came 
back  from  the  bank.  He  does  not  now 
make  any  effort  to  straighten  this  out. 
Do  you  think  we  can  shut  his  mail  off 
if  he  don’t  make  these  checks  good? 

Pennsylvania.  c- N* 


Harry  Wood  Cobb  has  sent  another 
check  of  $40  on  this  account  and  agrees 
to  follow  it  up  with  others  as  he  can. 
He  writes  that  owing  to  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  he  discontinued  business  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10  and  promises  to  make  refunds 
on  all  outstanding  accounts  as  soon  as  lie 
is  able  to  raise  money  to  liquidate  his 
obligations.  He  also  writes :  It  was 
after  a  conference  with  the  Post  Office 
people  that  we  decided  to  discontinue 
and  have  the  mails  closed  to  future  or¬ 
ders.  They  are  allowing  me  to  open  and 
return  letters  and  to  make  explanation 
to  customers  to  avoid  civil  suits.  Any 
drastic  action  will  cause  us  to  go  into 


bankruptcy.  In  time  we  believe  w.e  can 
pay  creditors  in  full.” 

This  is  the  same  Harry  Y  ood  Cobb 
to  whom  we  have  referred  many  times  in 
the  past  when  he  operated  as  the  Glen 
Rock  Nurseries  and  Stock  Farm,  at 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  We  have  never  found 
that  he  had  any  poultry  farm  but  is 
merely  a  sales  representative  and  buys 
his  stock  from  other  hatcheries  and  the 
complaints  indicate  that  his  selection  is 
not  of  the  best.  We  also  had  complaints 
•when  he  was  running  a  rabbit  proposi¬ 
tion. 


I  have  sent  $1  to  several  different  com¬ 
panies  promising  me  woi’k  and  net  ei  liaxe 
earned  $1  yet  from  any  of  them.  I  need 
money  and  would  like  to  earn  money  and 
don't  mind  sending  $1  if  I  can  really  earn 
some  monev,  but  have  got  fooled  with  the 
other  ones  so  I  hesitate  to  send  any 
money  until  I  find  out  if  they  are  reliable. 
You  wrote  about  one  or  two  companies 
X  had  sent  $1  to  them.  I  sent  $1 
and  mailed  out  their  chain  books  and  re¬ 
ceived  50  cents,  so  was  out  50  cents.  From 
other  companies  I  never  got  anything. 

Vermont.  MRS.  D.  M. 

The  $1  is  requested  as  a  deposit  •  and 
all  materials  and  supplies  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  This  is  the  bait  in  these  so-called 
“work-at-home”  schemes.  The  result  is 
usually  less  successful  than  our  friend 
reports.  In  all  the  record  is  that  the 
interest  is  in  the  $1  and  not  in  the  effort 
to  help  the  customer.  If  materials  are 
sent  and  the  work  returned  complaints 
are  made  as  to  the  quality  or  workman¬ 
ship  and  seldom  is  the  $1  recovered.  We 
cannot  recommend  them. 


I  am  writing  in  the  hopes  that  you  can 
help  us  recover  $39.50  we  sent  to  the 
Cayuga  Duck  Hatchery,  at  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.,  for  baby  chicks,  goslings  and 
ducklings.  They  promised  to  send  our 
order  April  10.  1937.  On  the  9th  we 
received  24  ducklings  in  poor  condition 
and  in  three  days'  time  they  all  died.  We 
advised  them  about  the  ducklings  and 
asked  why  the  rest  of  the  order  did  not 
come  but  received  no  reply.  It  looks 
to  us  as  though  they  do  not  intend  to  do 
as  they  agreed.  If  you  can  recover  this 
money  for  us  we  will  be  eternally  grate¬ 
ful.  E.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

The  record  of  A.  G.  Ogle,  or  Alfred  C. 
Ogle,  as  he  variously  write  it.  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  We  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  against  him  when  operating  the 
Poultry  Producers'  Company,  Trumans¬ 
burg,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  few  years.  He 
made  no  adjustment  of  those  complaints. 
This  year  he  has  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  Cayuga  Duck  Hatchery,  Trumans¬ 
burg,  N.  Y'.,  and  used  the  same  tactics  as 
previously.  He  promises  to  refund  money 
and  to  replace  poultry  but  he  does  not 
keep  the  promises  and  for  the  most  part 
ignores  all  communications.  In  view  of 
his  unsavory  reputation  and  the  fact  that 
a  judgment  would  not  be  worth  anything, 
our  attorney  could  not  advise  taking  ac¬ 
tion  against  him,  claiming  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  pursue  the 
matter.  Complaints  should  be  entered  with 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  am  requesting  some  information,  if 
possible,  for  you  to  check  up  on  same.  I 
am  enclosing  a  circular  sent  me  by  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
Are  they  a  reliable  concern  as  far  as 
benefits  stated  are  concerned?  n.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

This  policy  is  recommended  by  some  of 
the  agricultural  papers  but  we  have 
not  been  willing  to  endorse  it.  No  acci¬ 
dent  is  covered  except  those  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  policy  and  the  accidents 
must  happen  in  just  the  way  stated  in 
the  policy  or  no  allowance  will  be  made. 
Competent  authorities  say  that  while  the 
policy  has  the  appearance  of  giving  you 
a  good  bargain  a  study  of  its  terms  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  accidents  outlined  rarely 
happen  and  they  seldom  happen  in  the 
particular  way  to  make  the  coverage 
complete.  Some  indemnities  are  paid  and 
these  are  used  as  a  means  of  inducing 
others  to  take  out  a  policy.  This  class 
of  policy  was  devised  some  years  ago  to 
be  used  as  premiums  for  a  cheap  class  of 
papers  that  were  numerous  at  that  time 
but  now  mostly  out  of  existence.  In  any 
policy  the  printed  contract  is  what 
counts.  Verbal  promises  by  agents  or 
others  are  not  considered. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
smashed  the  so-called  “eye  specialist” 
ring,  to  which  we  have  referred  previous¬ 
ly  in  this  column.  They  have  arrested  40 
of  the  offenders,  convicted  35  with  sen¬ 
tences  totaling  177  years  and  fines 
amounting  to  $9,975.  These  fakers  have 
worked  principally  among  aged  people 
and  those  in  farming  districts  and  are 
said  to  have  mulcted  them  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  the  past  20  years. 
Their  scheme  was  to  sell  a  cheap  pair  of 
spectacles  which  were  usually  worthless. 
Other  men  follow  and  claim  to  represent 
an  optical  company  and  want  to  check  up 
on  the  glasses.  A  defect  in  the  vision  is 
discovered  and  “by  luck”  one  of  the  men 
is  a  specialist  who  examines  the  eye  and 
discovers  a  cataract  and  proposes  a  pain¬ 
less  operation  with  “radium  water,”  the 
only  charge  to  be  the  amount  of  “radium” 
used.  Each  step  calls  for  an  investment 
in  cash.  In  some  cases  spectacles  worth 
$3.75  cost  $100.  Operations  are  reported 
to  have  cost  from  $500  to  $25,000.  A 
“radium  belt”  called  for  a  deposit  of 
$1,500.  The  racket  was  so  profitable  the 
operators  were  able  to  have  expensive 
cars  and  live  at  high-priced  hotels.  With 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  this  large 
number  it  is  hoped  that  the  country  is 
cleared  of  the  racket.  It  is  possible  some 
of  the  offenders  will  profit  by  the  forcible 
detention  and  adopt  legitimate  methods 
for  making  a  living.  Others  may  con¬ 
ceive  new  methods  of  deception  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  line  when  released.  We  doubt 
if  they  will  get  far  in  view  of  the 
publicity  given  their  fake  methods  but  we 
hope  our  people  will  keep  the  record  in 
mind  and  report  any  such  allurements  to 
the  authorities.  The  eye  is  entitled  to 
the  best  treatment  it  can  be  accorded  and 
itinerant  “eye  specialists”  are  dear  in  the 
long  run.  We  think  the  longest  possible 
sentence  is  too  short  for  those  who  have 
swindled  country  people  througih  this 
racket. 

I  shipped  Walton  Farm  one  case  of 
large  eggs  and  have  not  received  any  pay 
as  yet.  Would  you  see  if  you  can  collect 
it  for  me?  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Walton  Farm  neglects  to  reply  to 
demands  for  payment.  Letters  are  not 
returned  and  we  can  only  publish  the 
record  for  the  protection  of  others. 


McCORMICK  DEERING 

MANURE  SPREADERS 


The  fast  way  to  get  manure  out  on  the  fields.  A  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  12 
Tractor  pulling  a  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel  Spreader. 


9  Wise  farmers  keep  their  fields 
productive  with  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  All-Steel  Manure 
Spreader  and  generous  applica¬ 
tions  of  manure.  They  find  it 
pays  big  dividends  in  enriched 
soils  and  increased  yields. 

The  fall  season  is  a  good  time 
to  get  manure  out  on  the  fields 
— a  good  time  to  clean  up  old 
strawstack  bottoms  and  manure 
piles  before  cold  and  freezing 
weather  begins. 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Spreader  has  many  features  to 
its  credit:  *a  strong,  large- 
capacity,  low-built  box;  *  pres¬ 
sure  lubrication  system;  *  eight 
roller  hearings;  A  five  spreading 
speeds;  Anon-wrapping,  saw¬ 
tooth  upper  heater;  and  A  spike- 
tooth  lower  beater.  A  lime 
spreading  attachment  is  avail¬ 
able  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  full  information. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Harvester  Building 


KEEP  YOUR  FIELDS 

rrDTII  C  With  Manure 


Shows  How  to  SAVE 
POWER,  TIME,  MONEY, 

FEED  —  Write  for  your 

FREE  copy  of  this  beautiful 
new  FEED  GRINDER 
BOOK,  illustrated  with  many 
photos  of  actual  grinding  scenes;  shows  new 
W-W  models,  improvements  and  features. 
Tells  how  to  grind  and  mix(in  one  operation) 
hay  and  roughage,  ear  or  snapped  corn,  small 
grains  and  bundle  feed  into  valua¬ 
ble  balanced  rations  .  . .  how  to 
produce  healthier,  more  vigorous 
stock  and  prevent  “sore  mouth”. 

No  gears— no  knives  to  sharpen — 
a  size  for  every  need.  Write 
for  this  big,  new,  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed,  FREE  Catalog  nowl 

W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 

Dept.  130  Wichita,  Kana. 


W-W  FEED  GRINDER! 
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FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing:  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt: 
machinery.  2  to6  If.  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office ) 
4710  Front  St. ,  Galesburg,  Kansas 

130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


AW  BUALL  TRACTOR. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 


Makes  Lumber, 
Shingles,  Lath, 
Ties,  Crates 
Boxes, 

Forms 
Lum- 


Three  capacities:  10, 14  and  20 
feet.  Accurate  set  works,  pos¬ 
itive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 
feed.  Runs  on  low  power- 
many  owners  use  old  auto  engine. 
Paya  for  itself  quickly— thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  blades  and  woodworking  equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

829- N  Davidson  Bidg.>  Kansas  City.  Mo  J 


--Vft  U*«  A«roil  #99  W<c^urn«^*w 

\  t0  4«»boy  SEEDS  and  ROOTS 
y  I  ^  at  well  «s  Stalk*.  M.k*  sure 

they  will  not  sprout  in  th«  Spring. 
Reed  partial  lilt  of  other  usa*. 

DISINFECT  WITH  HEAT 

2000°  F  Heet  of  #19  Torch,  eurcit  diiin. 
fccting  agent  known  to  science.  Prcperc 

fioultry  houses,  barm  end  other  building* 
or  Winter.  SAVE  MONEY  by  guarding 
ageimt  cattle  and  poultry  diicetci. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO. 

iBk.  r  Park  Avenue, 
West  New  York, 
New  Jersey 


USES  tor 

No.*  99 
Weed 
jBurner 

turning  Weed* 

Burning  Tr*.  Stumps 
Ifuih  and  Strip  turning 
turning  Inf.ct.d 
tlllt.r  Rust  Control 
Cactus  P Mr  Burning 
Cl.anlng  Out  Irrigation 
Ditches 

lecturing  to  Control 
Forest  Fires 

Charring  Fane.  Foils,  etc. 
Splitting  Rocks 
Destroying  Insect  Fasts 
Esra.mlneiing  Mosquitoes 
Killing  Army  tugs 
Destroying  Hessian  Flits 
Drying  Out  Damp  tarns,  ale. 
Orying  Out  Damp  Concrolo 
Floors 

Heating  Horticultural  Was 
Heating  trending  Irone 
Healing  Soil 
Boiling  Sap 

Heating  Feed  Cookers 
Heating  Cold  tarns,  etc. 
Starting  Fira  in  furnec* 
Stove  or  loilor 
hawing  Froien  Pipe* 
Fumps,  etc. 

Meltino  Ice  end  Snow 
Coccidioiis  Control 
Disinfecting  LI. a  Steel 
Quarters 

I  Disinfecting  end  S'adiutag 
1  Seed  lads 


FACTORY  PRICES 

on  Fencing,  Gates,  Posts, 
Metal  Roofing.  Save  money  aa 
1,600,000  other  customers  do  !  Write  for  free  catalog. 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  i 

I  quote  DELIVERED  prices!  Like  having  Jim  Brown  In 
your  own  home  town.  Big  savings  also  on  Stoves,  Paint, 
Roofing,  Harness,  and  many  other  Farm  and  Home  Needs. 

Jim  Brown,  Dept.  4333  ,Cleveland,Q.orMemphis,Tenn.  d 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1023-1073  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
XBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


Outleto 
Always  R 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W ngliliigton  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  —  Experienced  all-round  farm-hand, 
Tr,?S0^  milker ;  $30  month,  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGG 

MARKETING 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Ebbs — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

110  years 
busi- 


m 
ness. 


Receive  all  grades  —  paying  premiums  for  fancy  — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 


WANTED — Young  farm  boy  for  poultry  farm  on 
Long  Island;  good  home,  steady  place;  $15  to 
start  with.  ADVERTISER  4312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GIRL,  EXPERIENCED  cook,  liouseworker, 
white  18-30,  Christian,  4  adults,  references, 
$40.  DR.  LESLIE,  1854  Bedford  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  GIRL  to  assist  with  housework,  no 
cooking.  ALICE  DAWKINS,  181  Purchase 
St.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  PROTESTANT,  white,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  small  family;  experienced  cooking, 
housework,  some  laundry;  references,  particu¬ 
lars;  year-around  position;  $35  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLSE  WORKER,  EXPERIENCE,  references, 
no  cooking;  state  salary.  DR.  MARGULIS, 
lib  Grant  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  COUPLE,  no  children,  permanent 
position  general  housekeeping  and  farming  for 
business  couple;  references  required;  state 
wages,  etc.  NORTON,  Belle  Mead,  N.  j. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  experi¬ 

ence  not  necessary;  opportunity  for  advance- 
’”LllhnS  Party;  write  MRS.  GEORGE 
C.  HIDE,  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Conn. 


WANTED,  IN  THE  country,  a  reliable,  compe¬ 

tent  woman  for  general  housework ;  would 
consider  a  widow  with  child  of  school  age. 

Conny  MRS'  H‘  RIK)DES>  Gaylordsville, 


ALL-ROUND  FARM-HAND,  good  milker.  Reply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Hamildean  Farm,  Hills¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  general  farm,  steady  job- 

must  be  good  milker;  $45  per  month  and  keep 
BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N,  J. 


SI££LE  3IAN-  young,  for  dairy  and  farm  work; 

$30  per  month  and  board.  EDWIN  C.  LARRY. 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple;  man,  farmer,  gardener,  8 

cows,  500  hens;  woman,  cook  or  help  in  kitch- 
en,  dining-room;  for  health  resort;  permanent 
J^l-ion;  ®tate  age,  nationality,  wages  desired 
ADVERTISER  4347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

_ BOVERS  &  ROSEN  BLUM 

2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


WANTED—  Before  November  1  reliable  general 
maid,  plain  cooking,  good  waitress,  polite, 
willing,  pleasant,  any  age,  preferably  middle- 
aged;  lovely  room  with  bath;  small  house,  2- 
famiiy;  $50.  ADVERTISER  4314,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  white  woman  for  general 

housework;  a  good  home  with  own  room  and 
bath  and  good  wages  for  experienced  woman 
m  small  family  in  South  Orange,  N.  ,T. ;  must 
furnish  references.  Reply  ADVERTISER  4318. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

DRESSED  POULTRY.  EGGS  WANTED— Write  for 
prices  from  one  of  New  York’s  strongest  financially  and 
(leading  dressed  poultry  firms.  Instruction  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  U.  L.  Meloney,  associated  with  George  Cook 
Poultry  Corp.  349  West  14th  St.,  New  York  City 
. - -  .  . 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

pin  r D  Tit* J7  I  Barrels,  Kegs,  Fresh  Whiskies, 
1  JUVlEi|.  bungs,  cloths,  filters,  presses, 
supplies.  Booklet  R  how  to  keep  cider  sweet  and  other  in¬ 
formation,  free.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

STFAIIY  WORK  good  pay 

*^**-J-*“"  *  »¥  vnn  Reliable  man  wanted 

to  call  on  farmers.  No  experience  or  capital  required. 
Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up  to  $12.00  a 
day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars  Free. 
Write — McNESS  CO.,  Dept.  57,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

WANTED  AGENTS— MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  SELL- 

ing  Williams  Dozal  Stove  &  Nickel  Polish.  Many  other 
25c  household  items.  Good  profit.  WILLIAMS  CORP., 
379  PINE  STREET  -  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKEk.  UNENCUMBERED,  experi¬ 

enced,  under  40,  small  house,  4  adults;  $40: 
particulars  first  letter.  2149  80th  St.,  Brooklyn, 


WANTED  —  Milker,  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 

wages  $40  and  board;  write  age,  reference 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS’ 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  milker  and  farm-hand 
Nfw  all-year  job;  $35.  BOX  136,  Cobleskill, 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  animal  hospi¬ 

tal;  must  like  dogs;  no  drinker;  able  to  pluck 
and  strip;  steady  position.  BOX  273  ChaD- 
paqua,  N.  Y.  >  v 


COMPETENT  GIRL  for  plain  cooking  and  gen- 

eral  housework,  small  family  adults,  near 
New  York;  send  particulars,  picture,  references; 
salary  thirty  dollars;  advance  if  capable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Healthy,  capable,  settled  woman, 

general  housework,  cooking;  neatness  essen- 
tial;  three  adults;  real  country;  year  round* 
very  good  home;  may  consider  child  school  age: 
twenty-five  dollars  monthly;  give  age,  all  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4326,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Trane*  ^puppc  Unite*  scents;  snowslioes;  com- 
1 1  dys,  OHdl  ca,  Ddlta,  1)leta  trapping  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices:  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO..  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 

Fresh-emptied,  white  oak.  charred  whiskey  BARRELS. 
48  gallons.  Splendid  for  oidar  and  vinogar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3  each,  two  for  $5.50.  Immediate  shipment 
Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

POSTING  SIGNS— Ort/er  Now! 

Bo  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs  60c  per  doz. 

A.  KENWORTHY.  337  Washinaton  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POSTS  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12xl2in.  cardboard  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4.00. 
Linen,  25  for  $3.50.  Name  and  address.  $1.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  POULTRY  FARM  IN  VILLAGE,  120  miles 
N.  Y.  City,  about  an  acre.  7-room  house,  needs  re¬ 
pairs,  $1,200,  %  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Farms,  Village  Property,  Lumber  Lots,  Business  Places, 
Lake  Shoie  Property.  George  H.  Yeaton,  Epsom,  N.  H. 

Dairy  Farms,  Businesses,  etc.,  inexpensive  homes.  State 
wants.  Catalog.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

Trespassing  signs,  according  to  law  25c.  dozen  post¬ 
paid.  R'.  THAYER,  R.D.  3,  Quakertown,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE  New  and  Rebuilt  Cider  Presses 

Of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Cider  Press  Supplies  W.  G. 
Runklos  Machinery  Co..  185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  I. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  delivery 


WANTED— Elderly  woman  as  housekeeper-  good 

home,  moderate  salary.  GEORGE  SABOL, 
Martling  Avenue,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  WITH  one  man,  to  help  to  take 

charge  of  dairy  farm,  20  milkers,  10  voung 
stock;  give  all  information,  references;  $75  be¬ 
ginning;  5-room  house,  etc.;  Orange  County  all- 
around  mechanic.  ADVERTISER  4327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHITE  GIRL,  25-35,  housework  and  cook;  ref¬ 

erences;  own  room  and  bath;  $45;  have  two 
children.  79  Edgemont  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y 
Phone  Scarsdale  6087.  ’ 


WANTED — nandy,  honest,  all-around  man  for 
small  farm;  no  cattle  to  attend  to;  good 
permanent  home.  ADVERTISER  433o!  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  man  for  milk 

room  work;  must  understand  producer-dealer 
troubles;  clean,  sober,  agreeable;  raw  milk; 
"™e.r"  Ne'v  Jersey;  good  home.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  three  school  children,  parent’s 

work.  SPALDING,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  55-W. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  fully  experienced,  so- 
ber  and  industrious.  ADVERTISER  4279,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’  e 


CONSCIENTIOUS  MAN  take  full  charge  as  su¬ 
perintendent-manager  private  estate,  farm 
where  honest  labor  desired;  German,  37  yeay 
married,  girls  8,  10;  life  experience  all  branches' 
landscape,  flowers,  garden,  farm,  horses,  cattle’ 
livestock,  machinery;  reliable  character,  com¬ 
petent,  trustworthy ;  excellent  references  for- 

btidv?0™1?  successfully  10  years.  OTTO 
BUKKLIN,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Herdsman  or  working 
farm  manager,  single,  age  38,  reliable,  life  ex- 
penence.  HOWARD  ECK,  Mordela  Springs,  Md. 


AMERICAN,  22,  WANTS  work,  experienced 
agricultural  graduate,  October  1;  no  liquor 
ADVERTISER  4310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Home  of  refinement  where  young 

girl  can  learn  the  value  of  work;  is  fond  of 

AUT7^eT?4-Tcr^erenc€s;  reasonable  board  paid. 
ADVERTISER  4348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Cow-men,  entire  care  30  cows, 
machine  used;  must  milk  dry-hand;  single,  $45 
per  month  and  board;  married  $70  per  month 
house  with  improvements;  first-class  references 
required.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon, 


WANTED — Unencumbered,  capable,  clean  wom¬ 

an  for  general  housework  in  adult  family- 
wages  $35;  good  home:  state  age  and  experience! 
H.  M.  WYCKOFF,  River  Road,  Bound  Brook, 

■N  .  J  . 


HOUSE, WORKER,  EXPERIENCED,  small  house, 

small  family,  own  room;  send  references:  $8 

t  MNKELBOR,  6758  Exeter  St.,  Forest 
nnis,  Ju,  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WHO  APPRECIATE  nice  home  to  take 

care  of  place  in  the  country;  must  under¬ 
stand  light  farming  and  general  handy  work- 
hrst-class  reference  required.  ADVERTISER 
43o0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSE  WORKER,  family  of  3,  own  room 

and  bath;  Westchester;  please  state  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  ENTIRE  charge,  family  of  3,  West- 
ehester;  driving  not  necessary;  please  state 
full  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4352, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  woman,  couple,  or  singly 
good  servant  type,  to  do  cooking,  cleanfng 
some  laundry,  few  chickens,  cow,  riding  horse: 
no  gardening;  $60  month.  N.  REIN,  Upper 
Nyack,  N.  Y.  ^ 


HOUSEWORKER  WANTED  by  young  couple 

with  Do-year  child;  nice  home,  light  laundry- 
salary  $30  MRS.  MORRIS,  2108  Avenue  J 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  * 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  reliable,  references,  for  gen¬ 

eral  housework,  plain  cooking,  for  family  of 
three,  on  farm  near  Bernardsville,  N  J  •  *40 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  4353,  care  Rural' New- 
lorKer. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  woman  or  mother 

with  daughter  school  age  to  help,  for  house¬ 
work  in  modern  country  home,  laundry;  must  be 
good  cook,  clean  and  fond  of  children;  modern 
conveniences,  good  home;  write  full  particulars 
references  to  MRS.  W.  R.  KENNY,  Sharon’ 


ALL-AROUND  .COOK,  neat,  clean,  serve  15 

adults,  Christian  home:  $40;  voung  srirl  ea°*pr 

New-Ywkf?0,  ADVERTISER  4357,  care  Rural 


FARM  MANAGER,  highly  trained  in  diversified 
iarming,  rotation  crops,  especially  growin0*  of 
seed  corn  vegetables  of  A-l  quality,  bulbs  for 
forcing  dairying,  potatoes  for  seed  or  use.  ap¬ 
ples,  strawberries,  hardy  flowering  perennials  of 
certain  kinds;  largest  farm  operated,  1,500 
acres;  can  operate  more  by  rotation;  knowledge 
of  pastures,  etc.;  part  salary  and  percentage; 
formerly  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  seed 
farms  in  South.  P.  0.  BOX  165,  Algood,  Tenn. 

COUPLE  DESIRES  position  as  caretaker;  wife 

$lfo0.0dBPOXn^°MiLi8Tnk  Hgmsfpyflere:  Wag6S 

WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  some  expe- 
BurriIC?N:eweYoXr3'  ADVERTIgER  4334,  care 

F(tnIr^Ii£Ni  ^VA35TEE  as.  manager  of  large  up- 

dairy  farm;  efficient  and  experienced; 
50-50  basis  or  salary  and  part  of  profit;  best 

ADV FRTT ^ t/r f  2f o ■>  familyi  Personal  interview. 
ADVERTISER  4322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate,  steady,  reliable  de- 

sires  position  as  herdsman  on  dairy  farm- 

rlrTf/Ts  experience;  reference.  JOHN 
GALICK,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  work  day  or  contract- 

hrst-class  mechanic;  single.  JOHN  GROSS 
care  John  Plankenhorn,  Prattsville  N  Y 


HANDY -MAN,  35  SINGLE,  driver’s  license  ex¬ 
perienced  general  farming,  carpentry  and 
mason  work,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 
4323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  foreman  or  care- 

T?AiTT?^Tc?y  J‘ehable  married  man.  LEWIS  A 
ROBBINS,  Brookline,  N.  H. 


SI^^iEa^IDI>LE'AGED  man  wants  work  in 
442  Danburyy:Conm  State  Wages'  B0X 


CARETAKER,  PRIVATE  estate,  carpenter 
J*?'  boat  builder  by  trade,  desires  position 
where  honest  labor  is  appreciated;  knowledge 

Bsssis’stassrts  fflsfss."*******-' 


P9E eTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 

bai  heior,  20  years  experience  with  chickens 
Yorker-1  ADVERTISER  4332,  care  Rural  New- 


PROTESTA_NT,  28,  MARRIED,  will  go  alone: 

iepffeirencesi  .wan,ts  .position  general  farm;  ob- 
ject,  learn  dairy  business.  ADVERTISER  4333 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  retail  florist  experience,  expert 
driver,  also  poultryman;  Ag.  graduate.  R,  S 
bio  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WITEson-  wants  position,  house¬ 
keeper  son  willing  to  help  after  school  hours 

New-Yorker.  AEVERTISER  4339,  care  Rural 


COUPLE,  REFINED,  German;  good  cook-  man 

ADYERTUrP  living,  caretaker 

ADVERTISER  4342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  men,  cleaning  up 

woods;  must  be  sober,  reliable;  willing  to 
board  themselves  in  comfortable  cabin  furnished 
by  owner;  needed  from  October  15  until  January 
lo,  longer  if  weather  permits;  state  monthly 
wages  expected.  M.  JORDAN,  Chestnut  Hill 
Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


PALMER’S  CIDER  MILL, 


COS  COB,  CONN. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Man  to  help  farmer,  worn- 
™  be  general  houseworker  and  cook.  LOUIS 
KLOSK,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN,  housework,  invalid,  good 

home,  $10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  4335,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


GIRL,  30-35,  GERMAN  preferred;  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker;  Christian  family;  adults; 
good  wages;  references  required.  E.  DIETZ, 
104-14  85th  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  for  dairy  and  farm 
work;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  MAGNOLIA 
FARM,  Muscogee,  Florida. 


WANTED. — Working  farmer  to  take  charge  of 
small  farm  for  use  in  connection  with  country 
place  on  Eastern  Long  Island;  fully  familiar 
with  cows  and  poultry;  reply  giving  age,  expe¬ 
rience  in  full  detail,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  4308,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED — Good  sober  man  around  45,  general 
farming;  $20  mouth,  room,  board.  MRS. 
JOHN  STARK,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 

CABINET  MAKER,  experienced  on  antiques 
handyman,  year  around;  driver’s  license;  no 
liquor;  $35  month,  board.  BOX  ONE,  Countv 
Hotel,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  BETWEEN  30  and,  45  years  old,  all- 
year  job  on  country  home;  woman,  cook,  care 
for  house;  man,  handy  with  tools;  no  farming- 
separate  cottage  with  improvements;  $50  month 
ami  board;  references  required.  BOX  223 
Whitehouse,  N.  J.  ’ 

WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm,  no  objections 

to  child,  ACKERMAN,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BOY’.  GENERAL  WORK,  pleasant  home;  $10 

Yorker  '  ADVERTISER  4336,  care  Rural  New 

WHITE  GIRL,  waitress,  housework,  private 

family  no  washing;  $30  per  month  with  room 

4m-rqSip<!.m  '.ooi  particulars  and  photograph. 
ADV  ERTISER  4337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-CARETAKER  on  private  estate;  mar- 

nod  man  without  children  understanding  gar- 
dening  and  care  of  goats;  Protestant,  sober 
agreeable,  reliable;  salary  $100  monthly  includ^ 
ing  unfurnished  cottage,  light  and  fuel:  wife 

TTSEn<naqqVfl0  e,uployes>  PaJ7d  by  them.  ADVER- 
1ISER  4338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  on  small  farm,  work;  $25  a 

boar(1  and  wash.  LORENZO  FRA- 
VE/ZI,  R.  f.  j).,  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  single  man  under  60  to 

do  chores,  handy  around  small  farm,  milk  3 
cows;  no  liquor,  cigarettes;  wages  $25;  refer- 
Yorlfcr  ADVERTISER  4340,  care  Rural  New- 


WANTED — A,n  experienced  couple;  man  to  help 
on  a  modern  dairy  farm:  wife  to  cook  for 
farm  family;  must  be  experienced,  sober,  Prot¬ 
estant,  good  health,  able  to  work  with  and  for 
other  people;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
43o6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  STEADY’  employment,  neat,  well-mannered 
and  recommended  industrious,  childless  couple 
experienced,  to  take  charge  of  small  modern 
farm  in  Newtown,  Conn.;  name  your  own  sal- 
ary  and  let  the  future  prove  you  are  worth  it. 
Address  full  particulars  to  15  WILLIAM  ST 
Room  1508,  New  York  City.  ” 


MIDDLE-AGED  LADY  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  small  family;  state  wages  given- 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4343,  care  Rural  New! 

MIDDLE-AGED  CARPENTER,  German  pre- 

ferred,  to  build  and  repair  farm  buildings 
also  help  in  general  farming;  good  home-  $13 
Per  month.  PETER  GIESS,  Bf°D.  2,  Gr’eeue! 


Situations  Wanted 


IV  ORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel- 
nce-  flbility  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  all  branches,  40  years,  A-l 
single.  ADVERTISER  4251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HATCHERY  MANAGER,  poultryman,  long  ex- 

perienced  American,  temperate.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Housekeeper-nurse  to 
semi-invalid  or  elderly  lady,  capable,  refined, 
drives,  excellent  references;  available  October 
lo.  ADVERTISER  4274,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


'^EVV  ORKER,  STEEP  in,  good  cook,  capable 

ot  lull  charge;  own  room;  state  wages;  child 
four  years;  young  girl  preferred;  West  Forest 
New-Yorker.  AE' ERTISER-  4341,  care  Rural 


SINGLE  MAN  preferred  for  all-round  general 

farming  In  Connecticut;  about  $25  per  month 
to  start  including  board,  room  and  laundry;  sub- 

toqUhn.mmlaF  <epemls  on  ability;  must  be  able 
dle  .horsef-  cows,  pigs,  chickens  and 
tiactor  equipment;  good  home  and  opportunity 
for  right  man;  man  and  wife  would  also  be  con¬ 
sidered;  phone  Yonkers  exchange  "Beverly-  9213 

urday°and  Sul!daSy.eVC,ling3  GXCept  *'riday’  SaG 


HOEL  AND- AMERICAN  FAMILY  of  3  adults 
seeks  place  on  estate:  carpenter  A-l,  handy 
garden,  painting.  TENWOLDE,  303  E.  143rd 
St.,  iNew  York  City. 


I1  ARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  American,  Protes¬ 
tant  highly  trained  in  farm  management*  11 
years  in  present  place;  have  several  years  of 
institutional  training:  able  to  manage  help* 
wife  experienced  in  all  lines  of  housework  and 
management;  former  teacher;  one  child;  can 
£l™ish  the  best  of  reference;  age  34.  ADVEIt- 
1ISER  4311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  all-around  farm  work; 

would  like  private  home;  capable  of  three 
times  a  day  milking,  able  to  run  any  make 
milking  machine,  drive  truck  also;  state  evades 
W.  E.  CLOUGH,  Gen.  Del.,  Waterbary!  Conn. 


WANT  Girl  or  middle-aged  woman  (white) 
h ousc work.  assist  t w °  children;  $30-$35  month¬ 
ly  ,  write  full  particulars.  J.  LEAVITT,  Seven 
Bridges,  Chappaqua,  N.  Yr. 


WANTED— Experienced  dairyman  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd;  married  preferred;  house  and 

fff?i  ep8VSnteo  wages.  ANTHONY  G.  MUU 
LER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  also  can  make  mechani- 
.  eal  repairs,  power  mowers,  tractors;  two  years 
six  months  present  position,  last  nine  months 
acting  superintendent;  will  answer  all  replies 
ADVERTISEK  4315,  care  Rural  New  Yorker! 

CARETAKER,  PRACTICAL  farmer,  gardener 
experience  beef  cattle,  swine,  turkeys,  pheas¬ 
ants,  all  poultry,  vegetables,  greenhouse,  general 
mechanic;  raise  all  grains  and  silage  feeds- 
handle  motorized  equipment;  will  operate  large 
equipped  fertile  productive  general  farm  on 
share  or  salary  basis;  available  now;  A-l  ref- 

Jamaica,  x!VAyLLACE-  137'30  Jamaica  Avenue, 


ALL-ROUND  HANDY-MAN,  work  on  gardens 
flowers,  etc.,  as  a  caretaker;  dependable’ 
SlnS’„- S.-adlng>  lantlscaP*  work,  minor  rl: 
Pai[3'  Painting;  an  unsightly  place  worth  while 
real  day  s  work  and  a  first-class  job;  I  am  62’ 

AH VERTISER^q^ faiF  wa#es:  now  at  liberty! 
ad  \  lei  18ER  4344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  some  experience  poultry,  de- 
RuSlVe^-YX^  AEVERTI«ER  4345,  care 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  an  estate 
by  well-qualified  man;  thorough  experience  in 
dairying,  poultry-raising,  gardening;  can  drive 

BOX  ^rMassapequa;1^!?  N^y"  Pr6ferred- 


RELIABLE  MAN,  married,  as  superintendent 

Str0^arfflgeerportH-CoSS!WAB’  557  S°llth  “«*» 


5S’  SINGLE,  sober,  wishes  work,  eare- 

J-V\Ee0K0rDku  Don°r4k  °“  Emn;  state  wages. 
JAAEIR,  1604  Hall  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  X. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN  man,  20,  desires  steadv 
tn f’psltlon  on  .large  fruit  farm;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  experienced  with  truck,  tractor  pnin- 

vfitTISFRlei3£ieW  Y°r1^  State  Preferred’.  ?AD- 
VERIISER  4354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COiboiit  (4<>’ ,wishes  steady  position. 
rpi'lp.Jt  4^-1°  60  people  to  cook  for.  ADVER- 
1I8ER  43oo,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WRnvEM7nT™r  ijgbting  Plant;  will  pay  cash. 
KO\  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 


WANTED— Antique  pistols.  SERVEN,  Sonoita 
Arizona.  1 


—  Alfalfa,  straw,  oats,  corn  barlev 
AUGUST  MUEIILHAUSEN,  Matawan’,  N.  J. 


WESTINGHOUSE  750-WATT  32-volt  light  plant 

wwt’ott  0rder’  Wlth  batteries,  $85.  CLYDE 
WELSH,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


KOIILER  LIGHTING  plant  for  sale,  800-watt- 
high  line  available.  JAMBS  MeCLENTHEN 
R.  1,  Mechamcville,  N.  Y. 


Bm  RBPnm?Sn  ®tate  aize  wanted.  LES- 

I  UR  IUIOADEB,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Othej  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  689. 


with  a 

JOHN  DEERE 
HAMMER  MILL 

YOU  can  cut  your  feed  grind¬ 
ing  costs  ’way  down  and  do 
a  faster,  better  job  of  grinding 
with  the  new  John  Deere  10- 
inch  Hammer  Mill. 

The  John  Deere  not  only 
grinds  all  small  grains,  shelled 
corn,  and  ear  corn,  but  it  does  an 
excellent  job  in  fodder  and  hay 
crops  as  well.  And  its  big  capac¬ 
ity  with  a  minimum  of  power 
consumption  puts  it  in  a  class  by 
itself. 

*  Sturdy,  long-lived  construc¬ 
tion  throughout;  new-type  heat- 
treated,  alloy-steel  hammers 
which  cut  as  they  grind;  screen 
lock  and  breaker  bar  of  special 
design;  screen  sizes  for  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  grinding;  powerful, 
heavy-duty  blower  fan;  and  extra- 
large  feed  collector  are  features 
you’ll  like  in  this  new  mill. 

For  complete  information  on 
this  better  hammer  mill,  see  your 
John  Deere  dealer. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  H-237. 

Please  send  me  Free  Folder  on  the  Jphn  Deere 
Hammer  Mill. 

Name . 

T  own . .  State. ............ 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  it: 
speed, ease 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura¬ 
bility. 


STEWARj  CLi  PM  ASTER 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing i  motor  la  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated 
GRIP  handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Completely  insulated— no  ground  wire  required,  ine 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easlest-to-use  clipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs  mules  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer 
A  $25  value  for  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer  s  or  send  $1.0U. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  ofStewart 

electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  rlex  iMe! Shaft 
Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  Illinois.  41 
years  mating  Quality  products. _  _ . 


Countrywide  Situation 

Grain,  livestock  and  poultry  are  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices.  Cotton  will  sell  rather 
low  but  the  government  will  do  something 
for  the  cotton-growers.  Tobacco  sells 
about  as  high  as  it  did  last  season.  Eggs 
and  dairy  products  are  in  fair  market 
position  and  feed  costs  are  down.  Pas¬ 
tures  have  done  well  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  hay  and  fodder  in  most  barns 
and  silos.  Many  fruits  and  vegetables 
bring  only  half  to  two-thirds  the  prices  of 
last  year,  but  the  large  output  helps  off¬ 
set  the  price  decline.  Demand  is  expected 
to  continue  good.  Wages  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  and  consumers  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  good  customers  of  farm  products. 

Livestock  and  wheat  seem  to  be  in  best 
market  jmsition.  Both  of  these  lines  still 
feel  the  after-effects  of  the  great  western 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936,  which  cut 
down  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  and 
did  away  with  the  burdensome  surplus 
of  wheat  and  other  grains.  It  takes  time 
to  raise  livestock.  The  supply  of  meat 
animals  is  still  rather  light.  High  prices 
of  feed  grain  slowed  down  the  increase 
of  the  herds,  but  the  breeders  will  go 
ahead  fast  now  that  we  have  a  good  corn 
crop  and  plenty  of  hay. 

Hogs  advanced  $3  per  100  pounds  at 
Chicago  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
and  best  beef  steers  sold  fairly  close  to 
$20  per  100  pounds  in  late  September. 
One  reason  for  high  prices  was  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  hold  back  the  stock  and  feed 
them  for  heavyweights.  This  means  larg¬ 
er  and  heavier  supplies  late  in  the  season 
and  probably  some  sharp  price  setbacks 
but,  in  the  main,  the  price  outlook  seems 
favorable  for  1938,  although  supplies  of 
choice  beef  cattle  are  likely  to  increase 
somewhat  in  late  Winter  and  Spring  as  a 
result  of  plenty  of  western  corn  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Lower  grade  cattle,  which  include 
cull  dairy  animals,  should  continue  to  find 
a  good  market  the  coming  year.  . 

Consumers  are  paying  high  prices  for 
meats  and  also  for  grain  foods,  and  they 
may  turn  to  a  larger  use  of  potatoes  and 
fruits,  the  only  low-priced  foods  in  the 
list.  They  will  surely  consume  large 
quantities  of  poultry  and  eggs,  milk  and 
butter,  so  long  as  these  foods  sell  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  compared  with  the  cost  ot 
meats.  Sheep  and  lambs  are  in  larger 
supply  than  cattle  and  hogs.  Prices  are 
expected  to  continue  at  fairly  steady 
levels  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  market 
position  being  supported  by  high  prices 
of  other  meat  animals.  _ 

The  poultry  outlook  is  fairly  good,  i-iie 
hatch  was  smaller,  the  large  storage  hold¬ 
ings  decreased  rapidly,  and  feed  costs  aie 
down.  Poultry  has  shown  strong  market 
action  the  past  few  months,  even  while 
increasing  quantities  of  young  stock  weie 
jeing  shipped.  Eggs  seem  likely  to  sell 
near  last  year's  prices  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  may  go  higher  the  coming  year  be¬ 
cause  of  reduced  numbers  of  pullets. 

Dairymen  will  at  least  have  feed 
enough'  to  push  the  production  as  fast  as 
the  cows  and  the  market  can  stand.  Feed 
prices  may  decline  further  when  the 
northern  corn  harvest  begins.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  be  plentiful  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Supplies  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  may  be  rather  large  but  the  better 
consuming  demand  is  likely  to  hold  pi  ices 
as  high  or  higher  than  a  year  ago.  City 
milk  prices  were  rising  in  September  and 
the  butter  market  was  strengthening. 

For  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  a 
main  source  of  income  in  many  eastern 
and  far  western  farming  sections,  the 
market  prospect  is  not  so  good  because 
productibn  was  large  nearly  everywhere. 
Potato  and  apple-growers  are  somewhat 
resigned  to  rather  low  prices,  but  these 
products  may  turn  out  better  sellers  than 
expected  because  they  are  cheap  and 
popular  foods  in  a  market  where  many 
foods  are  high. 

The  market  quality  of  the  potato  crop 
is  generally  good.  The  pending  market 
control  plan  would  keep  out  the  lowest 
grade  stock  and  help  the  sale  of  good 
potatoes.  An  early  frost  might  reduce 
the  total  supply  considerably,  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  expect  too  much  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  season.  Usually  in  years  of  big 
crops  the  price  does  not  adv  ance  much 
during  most  of  the  season.  Probably  the 
best  policy  is  to  sell  steadily,  taking 
prices  as  they  average  through  the  season 
and  hoping  that  something  will  happen  to 
bring  better  returns  for  part  of  the  ciop. 

Most  apple-growers  will  sell  the  greater 
part  of  their  crop  this  Fall  and  let  others 
take  the  risk  of  long  storage.  The  much 
larger  crop  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
indicates  prices  lower  than  last  season. 
Exports  will  be  larger.  The  foreign  apple 
market  started  fairly  well  with  some,  net 
returns  higher  than  home  market  prices, 
but  Canadian  competition  is  .beginning 
and  will  be  severe,  especially  in  British 
markets.  Apples  have  been  selling  in  east¬ 
ern.  southern  and  midwestern  producing 
sections  for  large  lots  at  50  to  90c  a 
bushel,  according  to  variety,  and  $2  to 
$2.50  a  barrel.  a.  B.  F. 


The  right  kind  of  footwear  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  a  family’s  health  and  happiness.  That’s 
why  millions  of  families  the  country  over 
choose  Ball-Band.  They’ve  found  that  no 
other  footwear  gives  the  satisfaction  they 
get  from  Ball-Band.  For  complete  comfort, 
smarter  style,  finer  fit  and  long  wear,  see 
your  Ball-Band  dealer  today.  Look  over 
his  new  line  of  Ball-Band  .  . .  you’ll  find 
just  the  footwear  you  and  your  family  need. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  O-  WOOLEN  MFG.CO. 
305  WATER  STREET  •  Ml  S  H  AWAKA,  I  N  D I  AN  A 


MORE  DAYS  WEAR  IN  EVERY  P 


FREPOWER 
FROM  THE  AIR 

No  more  buying  dry 
batteries  or  taking 
out  to  recharge. 


WINCHARGER 

DeLuxe  Model 

*17.50 

when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio. 


ZENITH  RADIO 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 

For  22  years 

makers  ot  uao  radios 


CHILDREN— 
GROWN-UPS— 
FATHER— MOTHER 
—DAUGHTER— 

and  the  HEL P — 
Everybody  enjoys  a 


Zenith 


Instantly  Switches  from  Battery  to  High  Line 
Power— OR  BACK  AGAIN— at  a  Single  Touch ! 

No  need  any  more  to  wait  for  the  high  line  before  you  buy  your  radio. 

Today  the  new“2-Way”  Zenith  offers  you  splendid  city  reception  on  or^m®3f^,t°batt.e1rJ £oR  AC 
— YET,  the  moment  high  line  power  comes,  the  same  Zenith  instantly  switches  to  110  v 

°PTwo°radios  for  the  price  of  one!  City  features  and  city  reception-today,  tomorrow,  any  day- 

on  both  kinds  of  power!  .  _  ...  ,<tr.  T  -  „  _ n,0p,  nil  No  tools — 

How  i3  it  done?  Easy  I  You  just  throw  the  magic  Zenith  Hi-Line  Switch  that  s 

no  extras — foolproof — instantaneous  I 
What’s  more,  your  “2;Way”  Zenith 
now  goes  with  you  on  picnics,  on  trips  by 
boat,  car  or  trailer,  goes  into  your  sum¬ 
mer  camp  and  works  on  your  auto  bat¬ 
tery.  Yet,  when  you  come  home  again,  it 
instantly  plugs  back  into  the  light  socket. 

Here,  at  last,  is  city  reception  at  home, 
abroad,  afloat — from  the  same  radio! 

Gone  i3  the  gamble  in  radio  buying. 

Whether  you  get  the  high  line  tomorrow 
or  months  from  now,  you’re  ready  for  it. 

And,  meanwhile,  you  enjoy  the  best  of 
radio  reception  as  only  Zenith  can  give 

Whatever  happens,  YOU  CAN’T 
LOSE! 

See  this  amazing,  up-to-the-minute, 

“2- Way”  Zenith  today.  Here’s  farm 
radio  as  only  Zenith  experts  know  how 
to  build  it — with  practical,  year-ahead 
features  that  again  make  Zenith  the 
farmers’  favorite.  Ask  your  own  neigh¬ 
bors  about  their  Zeniths — about  Fre- 
power  from  the  air  with  Wincharger — • 
about  50c  a  year  power  operating  cost 
that  gives  farmers  radio  reception  all 
day,  every  day  with  never  a  dry  bat¬ 
tery  to  buy!  ....  . 

Near  you  there’s  a  Zenith  dealer  who  11 
gladly  show  you  the  1938  models— 

Standard  and  “2-Way”  types —  for  2 
volt,  6  volt,  32  volt;  for  110  volt  AC  and 
AC-DC  operation — in  Console,  Table, 

Phonograph-Radio  and  the  brand  new 
Arm  Chair  Models.  Ninety-one  models 
to  choose  from — at  all  popular  prices. 

Whether  you  have  the  high  line,  or 
merely  expect  it,  Zenith  offers  you  the 
finest  selection  of  America’s  most  copied 
radios — with  a  type  and  a  model  to  fit 
your  needs — to  suit  your  purse.  Don  t 
delay  before  seeing  them.  Don’t  miss 
any  longer  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  free  enter¬ 
tainment  that  goes 
over  your  roof  ev¬ 
ery  dayl 


entertainment  — 
crops  —  markets  — 
weather  —  planes  — 
police  —  etc. 


EUROPE, 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
or  the  ORIENT 

guaranteed  everyday 
or  your  money  back 
on  all  short  wave 
Zeniths.  • 
Complete  Zenith 
price  range  from 
$19.9  5  to  $750.00 
is  available  on  easy 
terms. 
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October  -23,  1937 


Schoharie  County’s  Annual  Exhibition 


HE  Cobleskill  Agricultural  Society 
presented  the  62nd  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  September  20-24.  Night  fairs 
were  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings.  This  fair 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
ratings  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  under  its  jurisdiction  of  the  various  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs.  This  fair  is  a  financial  boon  to  the 
entire  community,  and  business  men  and  residents 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  management,  who  have 
again  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  high  standard 
and  producing  a  great  fair  in  this,  their  annual  ex¬ 
hibition.  Ideal  weather  prevailed  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  are  free  from  any  fears  of  a  deficit  in  the 
treasurer’s  report. 

One  of  the  finest  showings  of  purebred  cattle  ever 
held  in  Schoharie  County  filled  two  barns.  Ayrshires, 
Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Brown  Swiss  com¬ 
peted  for  the  generous  prizes,  with  Ayrshires  pre¬ 
dominating.  Exhibitors  took  unusual  care  of  their 
stock  in  order  to  make  a  creditable  appearance  in 
the  show  ring  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  man¬ 
agement.  Judging  started  Tuesday  morning  and 
continued  the  greater  part  of  Wednesday. 

Exhibitors  of  cattle  were :  Grover  C.  Guernsey, 
East  Cobleskill ;  Lloyd  D.  Karker,  Lawyersville ; 
Floyd  Rickard,  Stanley  Rickard,  H.  Rickard  and 
Sons,  Anchorage  Farms  (Karker  estate),  Ellkay 
Farms  (Springstead  es¬ 
tate),  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Schoharie;  Austin  Jack- 
son,  Philip  Schuyler, 

Cobleskill ;  Elmer  L. 

Coons,  Barnerville ;  Sid¬ 
ney  Wright,  Sharon 
Springs ;  Clayton  Briggs, 

Carlisle ;  William  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Cobleskill ;  Mac- 
key  Smith,  Middleburg; 

Kimmey  Bros.,  Lawyers¬ 
ville  ;  Floyd  Smith, 

Richmondville ;  Foster 
Earner,  Grover  Ecker- 
son,  Milo  R.  Kniffen, 

Cobleskill ;  Morgan  S. 

Myers  and  Son,  Barner¬ 
ville. 

The  fair  is  primarily 
devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Schoharie  County. 

Every  year  there  is  a 
noticeable  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  vegetable  exhibits.  Among  the  vege¬ 
table  exhibits  was  the  largest  pumpkin  of  1937, 
shown  by  Leonard  Rickard.  The  heaviest  cultivated 
pumpkin,  which  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  scales, 
grown  by  Lester  Kniskern.  The  artistic  and  color¬ 
ful  exhibits  impressed  patrons  as  being  of  unusal 
excellence. 

A  purebred  stallion  and  blue-ribbon  winner  of 
former  years,  owned  by  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Scho¬ 
harie,  was  found  dead  near  his  stall  on  the  fair¬ 
grounds  early  Tuesday  morning.  Entered  in  the 
horse  show,  the  animal  evidently  broke  a  glass  near 
the  stall  during  the  night  as  fragments  of  glass  were 
scattered  in  a  barrel  of  grain  which  the  horse  ate 
after  breaking  away  from  the  stall.  A  large  number 
of  horses  were  shown  in  the  different  sections. 
Thoroughbreds  and  draft  horses  made  an  especially 
fine  showing. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  and 
subordinate  Granges  presented  exhibits  of  a  high 
class.  The  Cobleskill  State  School  Grange  won  first 
prize  of  the  nine  subordinate  Granges  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  display  of  fruit.  Franklinton,  canned  goods; 
Fultonham,  flower  display;  Breakabeen,  vegetables; 
Richmondville,  farm  crops ;  Summit,  dairy ;  Rock 
District,  poultry;  Jefferson,  farm  sweets;  Gallup- 
ville,  wood-lot. 

Comparisons  of  yesterday  and  today  were  dis¬ 
played  by  both  the  agriculture  and  home  economics 
department  of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  exhibit,  and  graphically  described  farm  ways 
of  many  years  ago.  On  the  agricultural  side  was 
the  comparison  of  storing  crops,  chicken  houses  and 
farm  machinery.  In  the  old  days  eggs  were  shipped 
in  nail  kegs  packed  with  sawdust.  Today  they  are 
shipped  in  crates.  The  exhibit  for  modern  times 
showed  a  miniature  silo,  up-to-date  machinery,  egg 
equipment  and  displays  of  legume  crops  that  will 
produce  more  and  better  milk. 


On  the  home  economics  side,  the  old  kitchen  of 
the  early  American  farmer,  showing  what  was  then 
in  use,  an  old  coal  or  wood  stove,  wash  tub,  bench 
and  wringer,  bread  mixer  and  other  kitchen  utensils. 
Today's  kitchen  contains  a  modern  refrigerator,  gas 
or  electric  range,  electric  washing  machine  and  other 
articles  to  ease  the  household  tasks. 

This  was  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Schoharie  County  fair  when  4-H  clubs  had  exhibits 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  a  total  of  630  entries,  a 
great  showing  for  one  year  of  activity,  with  Lebert 
It.  Shultz  as  the  county  club  agent.  There  were  239 
4-H  boys  and  girls  having  entries  in  livestock,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  homemaking  articles.  These  were 
housed  in  the  recently  built  addition  to  Floral  Hall, 
and  in  tents  about  the  grounds. 

The  fair  association  awarded  special  prizes  for 
4-H  exhibitors.  The  girls  had  an  attractive  showing 
of  each  of  the  projects  offered,  canning,  poultry, 
dairy,  potato,  garden  and  home  improvemnt.  Com¬ 
plete  ensembles  were  exhibited  on  models  and  the 
cost  of  each  was  shown  on  a  poster.  A  table  was 
set  for  breakfast,  containing  a  prepared  meal  and 
correct  numl>er  of  vitamins  for  the  first  meal  of  the 
day.  Other  displays  included  fancy  work,  sewing 
boxes  and  the  4-H  pledge. 

In  the  State  school  building  were  displays  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  vegetables  grown  by  members  of  the 
club.  In  a  tent  at  the  rear  of  Floral  Hall  calves 


were  proudly  exhibited  by  the  4-H  boy  herdsmen. 

The  entries  in  the  most  picturesque  display  on  the 
county  fair  grounds,  Floral  Hall,  exceeded  those  of 
any  other  year.  Cut  flowers,  potted  plants,  paint¬ 
ings,  pictures,  culinary  art  and  needlework.  The 
collection  of  flowers  was  unusually  large  and  varied. 

The  antique  display  provided  a  most  interesting 
sight.  This  grand  selection  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  ever  shown  at  any  fair  in  this  county. 
Old  clocks,  clothing,  etchings  and  odd  pieces  of  china. 
Infinite  care  was  taken  of  these  pieces  in  an  en¬ 
closed  display  cabinet. 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Herbert  V. 
Noyes  was  a  guest  at  the  Cobleskill  Fair  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon.  He  was  introduced  from  the 
judges’  stand  during  the  races.  Commissioner 
Noyes  in  praising  the  fair  spoke  of  having  an  im¬ 
pression,  which  was  now  confirmed,  that  the  Cobles¬ 
kill  Fair  was  next  in  excellence  to  the  State  Fair. 

An  especially  fast  horse  racing  program,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  establishing  a  new  pacing  record  of  2  :02i4, 
which  is  also  a  State  record  for  half  mile  track. 
Over  one  hundred  horses  were  entered  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  heats.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  thousands  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  this  one  event. 

A  vast  number  of  school  students  and  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  guests  of  the  fair 
management  on  Tuesday.  Fifty  bus  loads  from  the 
seven  centralized  schools  enjoyed  the  air  and 
caused  the  grounds  to  be  well  filled. 

Five  of  the  county’s  centralized  schools  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  morning  program  when  bands  and 
orchestras  from  the  several  schools  furnished  the 
concert.  A  group  of  girls  from  the  Gilboa  school 
presented  a  drill  during  the  musical  selections  from 
the  orchestra.  The  uniforms  of  the  different  school 
bands  each  had  their  own  distinctive  color,  and  were 
most  attractive  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  morning. 


A  pyrotechnic  pageant  was  given  three  nights  de¬ 
picting  high  lights  in  the  early  history  of  Cobleskill. 
Chauncey  Rickard,  curator  in  the  museum  at  the  Old 
Stone  Fort  in  Schoharie,  delved  into  the  story  of  the 
past.  As  a  result,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fireworks,  a  series  of  five  incidents  were  artisti¬ 
cally  produced  by  these  masters  of  the  craft.  The 
five  episodes  were,  first,  the  first  grist  mill,  then  the 
wiping  out  of  the  early  settlers  by  a  band  of  In¬ 
dians  under  Joseph  Brant.  The  spirit  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  prevailed.  Soon  a  large  settlement  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  the  original  Cobleskill. 

The  third  episode  shows  the  little  log  schoolhouse. 
Then  there  was  quite  a  leap,  depicting  the  arrival 
of  the  first  train  over  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad.  Episode  five  showed  the  tent  in  which  the 
first  fair  was  held  in  1875.  Much  credit  belongs  to 
the  officers  through  the  years  of  development  to  its 
present  status.  During  the  episodes  a  brief  resume 
was  given  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  of  Lawyers¬ 
ville,  over  the  amplifying  system  in  order  to  fully 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  true  meaning  of  each 
episode. 

True  to  custom  the  grand  stock  parade  was  the 
great  feature  of  the  last  day.  Awards  for  the  best 
display  of  prize-winners  among  cattle  owners  were 
made  as  follows:  1st,  George  Smith  of  Mineral 
Springs,  Brown  Swiss;  2nd,  Lloyd  Karker  of  Law- 
Jerseys;  3rd,  Floyd  Smith  and  Sons  of 
Richmondville,  Guern¬ 
seys;  4th,  Grover  C. 
Guernsey,  East  Cobles¬ 
kill,  Guernseys  and  Hol¬ 
steins. 

There  was  no  admis¬ 
sion  charge  on  Friday 
night  when  principals  in 
a  cellophane  wedding 
were  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  bride’s  home 
has  been  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  and  the 
groom  came  from  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Foster  IV.  Taylor, 
pastor  of  the  subburban 
M.  E.  Churches.  All  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of 
an  elaborate  church 
wedding,  with  brides¬ 
maids,  flower  girls,  ring 
and  train  bearers,  etc., 
attended  the  scene.  The 
bride  and  groom  were  showered  with  many  gifts  of 
merchandise  and  services  by  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  people.  JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


Maple  Sugar  at  State  Fair 

Last  Spring  Wyoming  County  maple  producers 
held  the  first  maple  festival  in  the  State.  Thousands 
attended  and  saw  the  methods  of  producing  syrup 
and  maple  products,  not  only  as  they  are  made  to¬ 
day  but  saw  some  of  the  first  rude  equipment. 
Everything  from  a  team  of  oxen  and  hand-made 
wooden  spouts,  to  the  modern  evaporators  were  there. 

This  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  advertise  Wyo¬ 
ming  County  as  one  of  the  largest  syrup  producing 
sections  and  also  to  help  producers  to  recognize  and 
make  better  products  and  thus  get  better  prices. 

A  typical  sugar  shanty  was  constructed  by  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  Commission  on  the  State  Fair 
ground.  In  this  shanty  were  exhibited  and  sold  Wyo¬ 
ming  County  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar  cakes  and 
maple  cream.  Equipment  for  making  syrup  was 
also  shown,  including  wooden  buckets  with  wooden 
hoops  about  100  years  old,  some  old  spouts,  a  huge 
iron  kettle  hung  on  a  wooden  crane  showing  how 
sap  was  first  boiled  down  and  an  evaporator  which 
had  been  in  use  nearly  50  years. 

A  great  number  of  fair  visitors  came  to  the  Sugar 
Shanty.  Some  had  never  even  tasted  maple  sugar, 
others  made  it  and  were  looking  for  new  ideas  and 
methods,  and  a  great  many  said,  “I  made  it  when  I 
was  young  and  it  makes  me  homesick  to  see  the 
old  shanty.”  Some  thought  the  better  grades  were 
so  light  colored  they  must  have  cane  sugar  added, 
and  one  woman  asked  for  some  “buckwheat”  syrup! 

This  is  undoubtedly  just  a  start  in  the  campaign 
to  produce  and  sell  fine  maple  products  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  County,  which  is  favorably  located  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high  quality.  edna  maiier. 


yersville, 


4-H  toys,  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  in  shoiomanship  contest.  From  right  to  left,  Loren  Guernsey,  Schoharie ) 
Ralph  Knox,  Gilboa;  Raymond  Eckerson,  Cobleskill ;  Malcolm  Walker,  Cobleskill. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes  to  the  Tip 
of  Cape  Cod 

In  this  New  England  vacation  land,  the  buildings 
have  a  “finished”  appearance  and  the  grounds  are 
well  kept.  A  “milk  bar”  offers  milk  at  five  cents  a 
glass,  additional  reminders  of  both  the  temper  of 
the  people  of  this  region  and  of  the  dairy  industry. 

From  Great  Barrington  the  road  passes  south 
and  east  among  beautiful  green  tree-covered  hills, 
along  narrow  winding  rocky  streams,  through  clean 
villages  of  white  houses  with  green  shutters,  and 
so  down  into  Connecticut  to  Hartford  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  Valley.  And  along  the  course  of  this 
river  through  the  heart  of  New  England,  many  of 
the  great  educational  institutions  of  America  are  to 
be  found— Greenfield,  Deerfield,  Amherst,  Massachu¬ 
setts  State,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  Yale,  to  suggest 
only  a  few.  It  is  interesting  that  they  should  have 
found  their  way  here. 

There  is  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  agriculture — tobacco  hanging  in  a 
drying  house,  or  a  few  fruit  trees.  The 
land  is  too  rough  and  hilly  for  any 
large  development  of  this  kind  and  one 
thinks  admirably  of  the  pioneers  who 
wrestled  a  living  from  it.  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  fortunate  that  industry  supple¬ 
ments  agriculture  to  such  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  The  towns,  one  next  to  the  other, 
are  clean  and  wholesome  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  How  good  it  is  that  so  many  work¬ 
ers  can  live  so  close  to  out-of-doors 
and  in  a  New  England  landscape. 

The  hills  level  off  to  the  east.  San¬ 
dier  soil,  scrub  oak  and  jack  pine  re¬ 
place  the  more  sturdy  soil  of  the  up¬ 
lands  and  the  characteristic  white 
pine,  maple  and  oak.  There  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Coastal  Plains  of  the 
lower  Atlantic  States.  And  now  Rhode 
Island  is  here,  and  this  is  Providence — at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  Bay  on  salt  water.  To  jot  down  a  few 
reminders  of  a  pleasant  spot — the  beautiful  flood¬ 
lighted  Capital,  a  conservative  newspaper  that  de¬ 
cries  scare  headlines,  Brown  University,  well-kept 
streets,  beautiful  residences,  a  feeling  of  well-being 
and  of  being  well-born  “Narragansett”  used  in  nam¬ 
ing  everything  imaginable  just  as  “Windham” 
found  itself  so  useful  in  Connecticut. 

Soil  is  no  longer  the  item  of  first  importance.  The 
sea  has  taken  its  place.  Where  inland  every  consid¬ 
eration  centers  around  the  land,  so  now  every 
thought  is  of  the  sea.  The  “trailers”  of  the  sea,  the 
cabin  cruisers,  which  antedated  by  many  years  the 
land  variety,  are  in  every  bay — pleasure  craft  every¬ 
where.  Pulled  out  of  the  water  are  the  Vanite  and 
Resolute,  defenders  of  the  cup  a  few  years  ago, 
grotesque  hulls  which  look  deeper  than  long. 

Across  the  beautiful  Mt.  Hope  Bridge  the  road 
leads  down  to  Newport  where  lies  Ft.  Adams,  the 
IT.  S.  Naval  War  College,  the  tied-up  reminder  of 
the  discontinued  Fall  River  Line,  the  steamboats 
Providence  and  Plymouth.  Sea  food,  marshes,  sea 
smells — not  all  pleasant, 
sea  birds  —  a  different 
world  entirely. 

And  now  horticulture 
again  appears,  but  in  a 
different  form.  Not  in 
the  free  open  natural 
setting,  but  in  a  stilted, 
formal,  aristocratic  set¬ 
ting  of  marble  fences, 
wrought  iron  gates,  pa¬ 
latial  residences,  yachts, 
expensive  motor  cars, 
and  names  and  places 
that  figure  in  the  society 
section  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  and  which 
supply  the  photographs 
of  so-and-so  strolling  on 
the  beach  with  so-and- 
so.  It  is  Newport,  of 
course,  with  its  rare  col¬ 
lection  of  exotic  trees 
and  shrubs  and  trained 
horticultural  forms — all 
of  sufficient  size  to  show 
that  they  are  not  just  a 
passing  whim  but  are 
permanently  rooted  to 
an  established  system. 

It  seems  scarcely  credi¬ 
ble  that  so  much  money 


and  energy  should  go  into  such  an  elaborate  venture, 
and  for  what? 

Over  the  back  road  to  New  Bedford  the  thought 
reappears  that  among  such  stone  and  sand  and 
gravel  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  region  does  not 
need  to  rely  solely  upon  its  agricultural  resources 
A  corn  patch  and  a  small  garden  here  and  there, 
and  that  is  all.  A  museum  of  whaling  at  New  Bed¬ 
ford  reminds  one  of  the  very  short  cross-country 
run  to  the  City  of  Hudson  and  her  interest  in  the 
whaling  industry,  as  contrasted  with  the  long,  slow, 
treacherous  voyage  by  sea  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Around  the  end  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  across  the 
great  bridge  that  spans  the  south  end  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  passing  a  cranberry  bog  on  the  way — 
seafood,  lobsters,  clams,  chowder,  Summer  homes, 
swimming  beaches,  tourist  resorts,  cabins,  sand, 
gravel,  boulders,  scrub  oak  and  jack  pine,  not  unlike 
Southern  New  Jersey,  excepting  for  the  rolling  na¬ 
ture  of  the  land  and  the  large  boulders.  More  than 


The  modest  residence  of  Ephraim  Wales  Bull  at  Concord,  Mass.,  where  the  Concord 

grape  originated. 

ever  this  is  a  newr  country,  quite  a  contrast  to  per¬ 
manent  inland  agriculture. 

The  road  leads  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  cape,  to 
Woods  Hole,  an  interesting  sea  town,  famed  for  its 
three  laboratories,  the  Marine  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  the  Oceano¬ 
graphic  Laboratory.  A  small  fishing  boat  is  un¬ 
loading  a  six-day  catch  of  flounders,  packed  in  ice, 

1,200  pounds.  A  still  smaller  boat  brings  in  its 
day’s  catch,  to  be  sorted  and  packed  and  shipped 
inland.  The  salt  water  is  marvelous  to  swim  in. 

There  is  no  chance  to  sink  so  long  as  one  can  keep 
the  water  out  of  his  lungs  and  his  stomach.  The 
sand  is  firm  and  soft.  The  air  is  damp.  There  are 
sea  weeds,  sea  smells,  tides  that  ebb  and  flow,  rocks 
and  shallows,  whistling  buoys  and  bell  buoys  and 
fog  horns,  and  lights,  and  the  eternal  damp  fog. 

From  somewhere  the  thought  comes  about  the  in¬ 
security  of  houses  built  on  the  sand.  And  then  comes 
the  reminder  of  looking  up  to  the  hills  for  one’s 
strength. 

The  sea  in  itself  is  superb.  So  is  the  land  in  itself. 

But  where  the  two  meet,  at  (Continued  on  Page  49G) 


Exhibited  by  Louise  Potter,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  for  $1.45  per  cwt.  pound. 


Notes  From  Springfield  Exposition 

As  usual  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  September  19-25,  was  of  high  quality 
and  attracted  a  large  attendance. 

The  greatest  single  feature  was  livestock,  wTith 
emphasis  on  the  4-II  work  in  that  line,  but  those 
more  interested  in  general  farm  lines,  poultry,  home 
economics,  New  England  history  and  opinion,  and 
the  industries,  found  plenty  of  worth-while  exhibits. 

The  picture  shows  Rymph  Laddie  V,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  baby  beef,  and  its  owner,  Louise  Potter,  of 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  This  beautiful  Angus  weighed  915 
pounds,  and  was  sold  to  the  First  National  Stores, 
of  East  Hartford,  for  $1.45  per  pound,  bringing 
$1,310.75.  The  Reserve  Champion  was  the  Angus 
Bethel  Laddie  YI,  owned  by  Lynn  Potter,  brother 
of  the  first  prize  winner.  This  animal  brought  35 
cents  per  pound.  In  all,  95  of  these  steers  were  auc¬ 
tioned  at  an  average  of  20.3  cents,  not  including  the 
Grand  Champion. 

In  the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club 
milking  derby,  Alfalfa  Farm  Ann  II, 
owned  by  Robert  L.  Knight,  Lippitt 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  won  first,  with  an 
average  daily  production  of  60.4  pounds 
of  4.10  percent  milk,  and  highest  score 
for  conformation.  Second  place  went 
to  Fillmore  Dark  Star,  Talisman  Farm, 
Bridgewater,  Conn.  Third  and  fourth 
places  went  to  Alta  Crest  Clouds  and 
Alta  Crest  Rockabye,  from  Lippitt 
Farm. 

In  Guernseys  high  ranks  were  at¬ 
tained  by  McDonald  Farm,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. ;  D.  G.  Tenney,  of  Salem,  N.  H. ; 
Foremost  Guernsey  Association,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  and  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege. 

Baker  Farm,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Osborndale, 
of  Derby.  Conn.,  Wimbledon  Farms, 
Annapolis.  Md. :  Quonquont  Farm,  Whately,  Mass., 
and  E.  P.  and  O.  C.  West,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  stood 
high  in  Holsteins. 

Philip  S.  Gale,  of  Petersham,  N.  H„  took  the  $100 
Capen  Farm  prize  in  4-H  Dairy  Club  Guernsey  Di¬ 
vision.  In  the  interstate  contest,  William  Jordan, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  first  in  junior  yearling  di¬ 
vision.  George  Huntley,  South  Royalston,  Vt.,  was 
first  in  interstate  calf  division. 

Potato  grading  was  demonstrated  in  the  Maine 
building  by  Robert  Anderson,  of  Hollis  Centre,  Rob¬ 
ert  Iloloway,  of  North  Anson.  Maurice  Moody,  of 
Monroe,  and  Paul  Grace,  of  Harrington.  4-H  club 
boys.  The  following  Maine  4-H  club  girls  made 
demonstrations  :  Flora  Small,  Litchfield,  lunch  box¬ 
es;  Willa  Dudley,  Mapleton,  dress  modeling;  Mary 
Stearns,  canning,  and  Louise  Plunkett,  of  Bridg- 
ton,  pigs.  Other  States  had  demonstrations  of  their 
specialities  in  the  State  building. 

Best  bird  in  the  poultry  show  was  won  by  Philip 
Kronbitter,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erel  ;  best  turkey,  Bourbon  Red,  Elsie  Hallock. 
Washington  Depot,  Conn.;  sweepstakes  pen,  C.  C. 

Nickerson,  H  a  rwic  h- 
port;  best  bantam,  Buff 
Cochin  cockerel.  Dr.  C. 
A.  White,  Jr.,  Wakefield. 
R.  I. 

As  usual  much  inter¬ 
est  was  shown  in  Stor- 
rowtown  group  of  build¬ 
ings  and  their  exhibits. 
The  display  of  Ameri¬ 
can  glass,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Edna  H.  Winter, 
Longmeadow,  M  a  s  s., 
comprised  about  500 
pieces.  Patterns  in  the 
collection  included  the 
horn  of  plenty,  bell 
flower,  ribbed  grape, 
ribbed  ivy,  Lincoln 
drape,  rose  in  snow  and 
palmette  loop.  There 
were  delicate  plates 
showing  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  the 
ship  Constitution. 

Mrs.  Julian  A.  Dim¬ 
ock,  of  East  Corinth, 
Vt.,  official  hostess  of 
Storrowtown,  played 
hymns  on  one  of  the 
organs  in  the  Vermont 
building. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes  to 
the  Tip  of  Cape  Cod 

(Continued  form  Page  695) 

the  shore  line,  there  is  a  continual  clash 
of  interests  and  of  purpose.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  the  same  with  the  city  and  the 
country,  something  like  the  “edge  of 
town.”  It  is  neither  sea  nor  land,  neither 
city  nor  country,  and  the  feeling  is  one  of 
insecurity.  Is  this  true  or  is  it  just  a 
false  impression  ? 

Along  the  southern  and  outer  side  of 
the  Cape  the  road  leads  past  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  of  Summer  homes  and  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts,  past  the  Chatham  wireless 
station,  past  famous  beaches,  Highland 
light,  and  around  the  end  of  the  crook  in 
the  cape  to  the  interesting  and  Bohe¬ 
mian  city  of  Provincetown  at  the  very  tip. 
To  its  narrow  streets,  its  artist  colony, 
its  long  wharfs  extending  out  into  the 
sea,  and  its  lighthouses  and  beaches,  must 
be  added  the  historic  fact  that  the  Pil¬ 
grim  ship,  the  Mayflower,  stopped  here 
on  its  way  to  the  mainland  at  Plymouth 
after  first  trying  to  round  the  cape  to 
reach  the  Hudson  River  region.  By 
what  a  narrow  chance  the  Pilgrims 
landed  in  New  England ! 

It  takes  not  a  very  long  time  nowadays 
to  run  back  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Cape,  past  its  many  attractive  white- 
painted  “Cape  Cod”  houses  and  a  high- 
bush  blueberry  plantation,  over  the  great 
bridge  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Ship 
Canal,  to  Plymouth.  A  few  moments  at 
“Plymouth  Rock”  in  an  overly  impres¬ 
sive  protection  of  columns,  the  John 
Howland  house  with  its  large  central 
chimney  supplying  a  fireplace  for  four 
abutting  rooms  on  each  of  two  stories, 
the  old  cemetery  with  names  famous  in 
Colonial  history,  and  so  on  to  the  north 
to  Boston. 

And  now  the  land  which  has  been  get¬ 
ting  gradually  “stronger”  shows  a  fine 
timber  growth,  mostly  oak.  Arnold 
Arboretum  is  nearby  on  the  outskirts  of 
Boston,  and  respects  must  be  paid  to  the 
place  from  which  many  of  the  finest  hor¬ 
ticultural  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs  have 
found  their  way  into  common  planting  in 
America — and  more  are  yet  to  follow. 
Lexington  comes  next  and  the  hallowed 
ground  whei'e  the  first  American  fell  on 
April  19,  1775 — along  the  road  to  Con¬ 
cord  that  the  British  followed,  a  stop 
at  the  Concord  Battle  Green  and  to  read 
“By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled; 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world.” 

From  poetry  it  is  an  easy  step  both 
literally  and  in  a  literary  way  to  Haw¬ 
thorn  and  the  Old  Manse.  Not  far  away 
are  the  places  where  once  lived  Emer¬ 
son,  Thoreau,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and 
Margaret  Sidney  —  what  a  remarkable 
group  for  a  small  New  England  town. 
There  is  just  time  to  visit  Walden  Pond 
and  to  relieve  high  school  memories  of 
when  Tlioreau's  “Walden”  was  on  the  re¬ 
quired  reading  course! 

Fitting  climax  to  a  full  day — supper 
and  a  night's  lodging  at  a  horticultural 
shrine — at  none  other  than  the  Grape¬ 
vine  Inn,  the  home  of  Ephraim  Wales  Bull, 
the  originator  of  the  Corncord  grape! 
Here  is  the  spot  where  the  “grape  of  the 
millions”  appeared.  Burned  in  wood  the 
story  runs  “I  looked  about  to  see  what  I 
could  find  among  our  wildings.  The 
next  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  best  and 
earliest  grape  for  seed  and  this  I  found 
in  the  accidental  seedling  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  crop  was  abundant,  ripe  in 
August,  and  of  very  good  quality  for  a 
wild  grape.  I  saved  the  seed  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  1843.  Among  them  the  Concord 
was  the  only  one  worth  saving” — Ephraim 
Wales  Bull.  This  is  the  famous  spot  that 
began  a  great  grape  industry — an  indus¬ 
try  which  is  still  growing  as  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Concord  grapevines  planted  for 
juice  purposes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
recent  years  will  testify. 

The  ascendency  of  the  land  is  now 
fully  realized.  From  here  westward  the 
trees  grow  large  and  strong — past  Camp 
Devon  of  World  War  memories  at  Ayer, 
past  Fitchburg  and  the  Marshall  or¬ 
chards.  To  the  north  are  Peterboro, 
Keene,  Nashua — all  in  the  real  McIn¬ 
tosh  country  where  the  fruit  comes 
“cherry  red  and  hard.” 

Into  the  hills  at  Athol  along  Millers 
River  with  its  granite  boulders  and  clear 
black  rushing  water — hard  maples,  beau¬ 
tiful  vistas,  clear  air,  something  substan¬ 
tial  and  sturdy  about  the  mountains  and 
the  land.  Along  the  winding  streams, 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  Connecticut 
River  and  its  many  educational  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  south,  the  scenic  trip  over 
the  Mohawk  Trail  to  North  Adams,  Wil¬ 
liams  College  and  the  conference  on  “Hu¬ 
man  Relations,”  down  to  the  Capital  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  State,  once  again  over 
the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  and  again 
the  Finger  Lakes  Region  of  Western 
New  York.  H.  B.  tukey. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

September  Farm  Prices. — Classification:  Class 
1,  $2.35;  flat  price,  $2.20. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Grade  A  16c,  Grade  B  13c;  container  milk  at 
stores  10  to  12c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  3614  to  36%c;  extra, 
02  score,  3614c ;  first.  00  to  01  score,  34%  to 
35%e;  unsalted,  best,  38%c;  firsts,  37%e;  cen¬ 
tralized,  34  %c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  40  to  41c;  standard,  31  to 
3114c;  brown,  fancy,  36c;  Pacific  Coast,  37  to 
42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
brolires  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smalled  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  20  to  27c;  chickens,  24  to  28c;  ducks, 
18  to  20c;  geese.  14  to  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  17c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  27c;  chickens,  20  to  35c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  30c;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  squabs,  lb., 
45  to  48c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $12.60  to  $13.25;  bulls.  $5.50  to  $7; 
cows,  $4.50  to  $8.60;  calves.  $10.50  to  $14; 
hogs.  $11.30;  lambs,  $10  to  $11.25;  ewes,  $3 
to  $5.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  50e  to  $2.50.  Beets,  bu.,  35  to 
oOc.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill.  qt.,  10  to  16c; 
Conn.,  qt.,  14  to  15c;  L.  1.,  qt.,  8  to  16c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  white,  bbl.,  $1:  Danish,  ton.  $20.  Carrots, 
bu.,  50  to  75e.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate,  $1 
to  $3.25;  River,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  L.  I.,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.50.  Celery,  2-3  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
Corn,  State,  yellow.  50  lbs.,  65c  to  $2.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  50c  to  $3.50.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  lb., 
oOc.  Kale,  bu.,  30  to  40c.  White  potatoes,  L. 
I.,  bag,  35c  to  $1.05;  Me.,  ISO  lbs.  95c  to  $1.65; 
Jersey,  bag,  45  to  90e.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 
bbl..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Md.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.35. 
Lettuce,  Fulton,  Oswego,  ert.,  30  to  50c;  Wn. 
N.  Y.,  ert.,  40  to  50c;  Orange  Co.,  Boston,  ert., 
35  to  75e.  Lima  beaus,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.50.  Okra, 
%  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  50- 
lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.25;  Orange  Co.,  50-lb.  bag, 
50  to  OOc.  Oyster  plants,  doz.,  $1.  Parsnips,  bu., 
7oe.  Peppers,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.  Pumpkins,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1.  Radishes,  bu.,  40  to  56c.  Spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  75c.  Squash,  Marrow  and  Hubbard, 
bbl.,  $  lto  $1.50.  Tomatoes,  Up-river,  bskt.,  15 
to  75c;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  bskt.,  OOc  to  $1.  Water¬ 
cress,  Sn.,  100  bclis.,  75c  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75;  River,  McIntosh, 
carton,  $1.25  to  $2.  Crabapples,  River,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.  Cranberries,  L.  I.,  bbl.  and  box,  $1.50 
to  $1.60;  Mass.,  %-bbl.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Grapes,  River,  carton,  $1  to  $2.50,  bskt.,  27 
to  50c.  Peaches,  Wn.  N.  Y..  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50. 
Pears,  Va.,  Kieffer,  bu.,  85c;  Del.,  Kieffers,  bu., 
75c;  River,  other  varieties,  bu.,  50c  to  $2; 
Seckel,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Prunes^  Wn.  N. 
Y\,  %  bskt.,  $1.40  to  $1.65.  Quinces,  Wn.  N. 
Y„  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $19,  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $16. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.28%;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low  $1.24%;  oats.  No.  2  white,  44c;  rve,  96%c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  48  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  48c;  dressed 
chickens.  30  to  40c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  75c;  string 
beans,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples, 
lb.,  6  to  10c;  peaches,  8  to  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


$1.25  to  $1.50:  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  pep¬ 
pers.  bu.,  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice  dry  feds.  $13  to  $14.50; 
good  to  choice.  $11.75  to  $12.50;  good,  1,300  to 
1,400  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11.50:  medium  to  good, 
1.200  to  1,300  lbs..  $9  to  $10:  tidy,  1,050  to 
1,150  lbs.,  $9  to  $11:  fair.  900  to  1.100  lbs., 
$7.75  to  $8.50:  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $7.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50  to 
$7.50;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4  to  $6.50; 
heifers,  700  to  1.100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $9.50;  fresh 
cows  and  springers.  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $11.25  to  $11.50:  prime  medium  weights, 
$11.60  to  $11.75;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.35  to 
$11.50;  good  light  yorkers.  $10.50  to  $11;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $10  to  $10.50;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $9.25  to  $10.25:  stags.  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  good 
mixed.  $5  to  $5.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  weth¬ 
ers,  $4  to  $4.75;  culls  and  common,  $1.50  to 
$3;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5  to  $11. 

Calves,  veal.  $12  to  $13;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $5  to  $10. 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Apples,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1.25;  Lima  beans,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.75;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  cab¬ 
bage,  50  lbs.,  55  to  OOc;  carrots,  bu.,  45  to  65c; 
cranberries,  %  bbl..  $3.25  to  $3.50;  grapes,  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  bu.,  20  to  50c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  70c;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  60  to  70e;  j>arsnips.  bu..  50  to  75c;  pears, 
bu.,  3  Oto  50c;  peppers,  bu.,  20  to  35c;  radishes, 
bu..  35  to  OOc;  spinach,  bu..  50  to  65c;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  65  to  75c:  potatoes.  100  lbs.,  OOc 
to  $1.10;  watercress,  100  belts.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples — Native  varieties  40  to  65c,  Graven- 
stein  75  cto  $1,  Wolf  River  35  to  65,  McIntosh 
40c  to  $1.25;  N.  Y.  McIntosh  $1.  Greenings  75c; 
Va.  Delicious  $1  to  $1.15,  Staymans  $1,  bu. 

Beans. — Native  green  $1.50  to  $2,  Lima  $3.50 
to  $4;  N.  J.  green  $1  to  $1.85,  bu. 

Beets.- — Native  18  belts.  25  to  50c,  cut  off  60 
to  75c,  bu. 

Cabbage. — Native,  18  heads  15  to  35c;  Dan¬ 
ish  40  to  OOc,  bu. 

Carrots.— Native  18  heads  35  to  50c;  cut  off 
50  to  75c,  bu.  Cal.  72  belts.  $2  to  $2.25;  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  OOc  to  $1,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  0  to  9  heads  $1  to  $1.60; 
N.  Y.  14  to  16  heads  $2  to  $2.50;  Conn.  $2  to 
$2.50,  bu. 

Celery.— Native  12  belts.  75  to  85c;  N.  Y.  $1.50 
to  $1.75,  2-3  ert. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $6  to  $7;  N.  Y. 
$2.50  to  $3,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  35  to  50c;  Cal.  4 
to  5  doz.  $2  to  $2.25.  bu. 

Onions.— Native  yellow  75  to  85c;  Ida.  Val. 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  N.  Y.  yellow  $1  to  $1.10;  Mich, 
yellow  $1.10  to  $1.15,  50  lbs. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  38c; 
extras  34c:  white  36c;  extras  31c;  pullets  24 
to  25e.  Western  henneries  special  brown  35c; 
white,  33c,  doz. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  very  light, 
market  unsettled,  prices  generally  lower. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  3S  to  40c, 
clothing  33  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing  39  to  40c, 

clothing  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing  40  to  42c, 

clothing  37  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  40c, 

clothing  37  to  38c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  95  to  98c, 
clothing  79  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  87  to  89c, 

clothing  79  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  76  to  79c, 

clothing  72  to  74c;  %  blood,  combing  69  to  72c; 

clothing  65  to  67c;  Ter.  fine,  combing  93  to  95c, 

clothing  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  74  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  76  to  78c, 

clothing  67  to  70c. 


Send  for  the  attractive,  new  28 
page  FREE  booklet  “All’s  Well 
— Always  Ready”.  It  gives  com¬ 
plete,  detailed  instructive  infor¬ 
mation  and  data  on  the  use  of 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  for 
low  cost,  dependable,  NON- 
FREEZING  fire-fighting  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm  houses,  barns, 
rural  schools,  lumber  yards, 
C.C.C.  Camps.  No  obligation. 

Wr;Ye  for  this 

FREE  BOOKLET  NOW 

to  Dept.  5E 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured  by 
The  Solvay  Process  Company 

40  Rector  Street  New  York 


PLANT  TREES 


This  Fall 

1000  EVERGREEN  TREES  FREE 


With  Every  Order  for  5000 

Red  Pine. . 4-yr,  Transplants  5  to  10  in. — $20 

Scotch  Pine. . .  .4-yr.  Transplants  5  to  10  in.— $20 

Douglas  Fir . 4-yr.  Transplants  5  to  10  in. — $18 

White  Spruce. .  .4-yr.  Transplants  4  to  8  in. — $20 
Norway  Spruce. 4-yr.  Transplants  5  to  10  in. — $20 
1000  trees  free  with  every  5000  order,  any  as¬ 
sortment.  Use  these  trees  for  hedges  —  wind¬ 
breaks  —  reforest  your  waste  land.  Order  today. 
Immediate  shipment. 

Western  Maine  Forest  Nursery 
FRYEBURG,  MAINE 

TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

350,000  Peach  Trees.  300,000  Apple 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  new  and 
older  varieties.  Pear.  Plum,  and 
Cherry,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  ami 
Blackberry  plants:  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Fall  Price 
List  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  4.  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Station  for  fall  planting. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover.  Mass. 


The  Newer  Raspberries  toMf5S,suT.Yo2S? 

Prepaid  3rd  zona  Marcy.  Indian  Summer  $6.50.  Taylor 
$5.  Newbuig  $3.50-100.  W.  HALBERT,  OXFORD.  N.  Y. 


Heavy  supplies  of  grapes  have  reduced  prices. 
Some  vegetables,  including  beans  and  lettuce, 
are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints.  39  to  40c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts.  36  to  27c;  country  rolls,  37  to  38c. 
Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  22c; 
old,  26  to  28c;  limlmrger,  22  to  26c.  Eggs, 
firm;  nearby  fancy,  40  to  41c:  grade  A,  32  to 
30c;  grade  B,  30  to  36c;  grade  C,  23  to  26c; 
pullets,  26  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  20  to 
28c:  broilers.  28  to  34c;  fryers,  28  to  30c;  roast¬ 
ers.  28  to  32c:  turkeys,  22  to  31c.  Live  poultry, 
firm;  fowls,  16  to  24c;  roosters,  14  to  15c;  broil¬ 
ers,  23  to  25e;  springers,  24  to  26c;  ducks,  20 
to  22c;  turkeys,  28  to  30e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  unsettled;  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  Alexander,  50c;  Opales¬ 
cent.  Maiden  Blusli,  Gravenstein,  60  to  65c; 
Wealthy.  30  to  60c:  Greenings.  65c;  Twenty 
Ounce,  *65  to  75c:  McIntosh,  25  to  50c;  Kings, 
$1;  crabapples,  60c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
liome-grown.  bu.,  40  to  60c;  Maine,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.25:  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu..  OOc  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$4.50;  medium,  $5.25;  red  kidney,  $7.25;  white 
kidney,  $7.75:  Limas.  $8.  Onions,  steady;  liome- 
grown.  bu.,  OOc  to  $1.25;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.10;  Idaho.  Spanish,  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries.  25-lb.  box, 
$2.75:  grapes,  8-qt.  bskt..  15  to  30c;  Cal.,  lug, 
95c  to  $1.65;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  box.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $4.75  to  $6.25;  Fla., 
$4.50  to  $5.75:  peaches,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  pears, 
bu..  75e  to  $1.75:  plums,  %-bit.,  $1;  prunes, 
%-bu.,  OOc  to  $1.50;  quinces,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50; 
green,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  Limas.  $2,50;  beets,  bu.. 
40  to  50c;  broccoli,  %-bu..  50c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  10  to  12%c:  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to 
50c;  carrots,  doz.  bclis..  15  to  20c;  cauliflower, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  celery,  crate,  75c  to  $1.40; 
endive,  2-doz.  crate.  75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  5-lb. 
bskt..  25c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  OOc; 
ovster  plant,  doz.  bclis..  60  to  65c;  parsnips,  %- 
bn.,  50  to  75c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.75;  peppers, 
bu..  40c  to  $1.25;  pumpkins,  bu.,  40  to  60c; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  20c:  spinach,  bu.,  40 
to  75c:  squash,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  turnips,  bu..  40c  to  $1. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65:  old,  $1.25;  qt.,  45c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay.  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $13; 
straw,  $7  to  $8;  wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton, 
$21.50;  standard  middlings,  $24.50;  red-dog, 
$30.50;  cottonseed  meal.  41  percent.  $28.45;  oil- 
meal.  32  percent.  $35.50:  gluten.  $26.60;  homi¬ 
ny,  $28.40;  rolled  oats,  hag,  $2.47;  table  corn- 
meal.  $3:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa, 
$22;  Alsike,  $24;  clover,  $25.  C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  35  to  36c;  eggs,  30  to  36c;  hens,  17 
to  23c:  ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese,  10  to  12c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  24c;  apples,  bu., 
90e  to  $1.15;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
carrots,  doz.  behs.,  30.  to  40c;  grapes.  12-qt. 
bskt.,  40c;  lettuce,  crate  of  5  doz..  $2.50  to  $3; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  85e  to  $1.15;  peaches,  bu., 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense— is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

3*0  pages,  5^/i  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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New  ROGERS  MclNTOSHl 

A  Solid  Red  McIntosh — No  Stripes 

Better  Quality  Than  Common  McIntosh  —  Already  Acclaimed  by  Thousands 

GUARANTEED  TREES— SHRUBS— ROSES 

BY  A  53  -  YEAR  -  OLD  FIRM 

lingers  McIntosh  400  Acres  of  Hardy,  Healthy  Northern-Grown  Stock 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.)  PLANT  THIS  FALL 

Stock  becomes  established  before  freezing  weather,  and  starts  in  the  spring  long  beforo  any  plantincs 

non  ha  m  aria  _  “  *  e 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.,  14  MAIN  STREET,  DANSV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


George  Returned. — Yes,  George  and 


Mrs.  George  and  the  baby  have  gone  back 
and  they  have  arrived  safe  and  sound.  In 
these  days  with  so  many  killings  on  the 
road  one  cannot  but  feel  anxious.  They 
went  by  way  of  Albany  to  Buffalo  and 
took  the  boat  there  to  Detroit.  This  gave 
them  a  change  and  a  rest  from  so  much 
driving  and  on  the  boat  it  was  most  de¬ 
lightful.  George  certainly  had  the  car 
fixed  up  well  for  the  baby  to  ride  so  far. 
He  had  a  floor  arrangement  that  covered 
the  whole  space  in  back,  just  above  the 
seat.  On  this  they  had  a  soft  covering, 
mattress  like,  and  all  around  this  they 
put  pillows,  lengthwise,  edgewise.  There 
she  had  her  playthings  and  could  move 
about  at  will  and  look  out  of  windows 
and  never  once  on  the  long  trip  got  tired 
or  fretty.  It  was  hard  for  all  of  us  to 
have  them  go,  with  the  little  one  so 
sweet  and  cunning,  just  beginning  to 
walk,  and  for  some  time  after  the  car 
slowly  eased  itself  out  of  the  yard,  there 
wasn't  a  dry  eye  on  the  place.  “Why 
should  they  have  to  live  so  far  away?” 
the  Parson  kept  saying  to  himself  and 
lie  knows  that  Mrs.  Parson  kept  thinking 
it  to  herself  for  a  long  time. 

But  the  cows  were  calling  to  be  wa¬ 
tered  (they  were  staked  on  the  clover) 
and  corn  and  potatoes  must  be  got  for 
dinner.  We  took  the  fencing  apart  that 
had  made  the  little  cherub  a  place  to  play 
in  under  the  tree,  pulled  out  all  the 
nails,  tied  it  up  in  a  bundle,  put  it  up  in 
the  shed  and  soon  the  cleaner  began  to 
hum  in  the  parlor,  getting  ready  for  the 
next  batch  of  company  in  a  couple  of 
days.  Life  went  on  again  just  about  as 
before  but  not  just  as  before — a  good  bit 
richer  and  deeper.  For  next  to  holding 
one's  own  child  in  one's  arms  is  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  grandchild  upon  the  knee. 

.Tust  Too  Late.  —  Wasn’t  it  funny 
that  they  had  been  scarcely  two  hours 
away  before  a  phone  call  came  from 
Hartford  in  regard  to  place  for  George 
as  an  assistant  up  there  in  one  of  the 
churches.  The  rector  of  this  church  is 
such  a  wonderfully  fine  man  and  so 
friendly  with  us  that  it  did  look  rather 
attractive  from  our  point  of  view.  The 
man  even  wondered  if  we  couldn't  tele¬ 
graph  ahead  and  stop  George  and  have 
him  come  back  to  look  over  the  matter. 
Of  course  we  couldn't  and  he  could  not 
have  turned  back  and  since  he  has  an¬ 
swered  our  letter  about  it,  we  doubt  if 
he  will  find  it  wise  to  come  back  East 
now. 

A  Trip. — The  Parson  and  Mrs.  got  off 
for  three  days,  making  a  visit  on  some 
very  dear  friends,  first  met  years  ago 
through  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
last  Sunday  afternoon  the  Parson  and  a 
Congregational  minister  friend  came  up 
to  Williamstown,  Mass.,  to  attend  an  In¬ 
stitute  of  Human  Relations.  It  certain¬ 
ly  is  a  beautiful  ride  up  through  Win- 
sted  to  Pittsfield  to  Williamstown,  with 
this  -fine  old  college  and  its  beautiful 
campus,  with  all  its  power  lawn  mowers 
going.  One  can  take  a  swath  at  least  a 
rod  wide  drawn  by  a  tractor.  It  didn’t 
seem  to  the  Parson  that  there  was  as 
much  working  on  the  farm  Sunday  up 
here  as  there  was  down  where  he  lives, 
but  he  saw  one  man  raking  up  hay  and 
as  the  car  passed  by  he  noticed  an  un¬ 
usual  thing.  The  rake  seemed  to  have  a 
tire  shoe  hung  on  the  main  axle  a  few 
inches  back  from  each  wheel.  The  Par¬ 
son  has  certainly  wondered  what  the  idea 
of  that  is.  Do  you  suppose  it  keeps  the 
hay  from  working  toward  the  wheel  as  it 
often  does  and  twisting  and  winding  up? 
One  would  of  course  have  to  remove  the 
wheels  to  get  these  on.  Perhaps  some 
reader  knows  “what’s  the  grand  idea?” 

A  Daddy  Cart.  —  As  the  Parson  has 
said,  “The  man  doesn't  live  from  which 
you  can’t  learn  something.”  He  learned 
how  to  make  a  real  cart  for  the  farm  that 
has  no  horse  and  yet  gets  in  hay  and 
does  quite  a  farming  in  general.  The 
Parson  had  two  old  wheels  that  came 
from  a  sulky  plow  that  have  stood  around 
the  shed  for  some  20  years  or  more.  He 
hated  to  throw  them  away  as  they  were 
just  right  for  a  cart  but  he  could  never 
quite  plan  the  axle  matter.  A  man  asked 
for  them  the  other  day  and  you  just 
ought  to  see  how  he  managed  it.  He 
took  the  axle  from  an  old  buggy,  and  the 
boxes  out  of  the  hubs  of  the  wheels.  He 
first  put  the  boxes  in  the  sulky  plow 
wheels,  knocking  off  some  projections, 
and  then  had  a  perfect  fit  for  the  buggy 
axle.  This  he  straightened  and  took  a 
piece  out  of  the  middle,  for  it  is  too  wide, 
and  there  you  were.  The  rest  of  the  job 
was  easy  and  the  cart  a  perfect  delight. 


Now.  why  didn’t  the  Parson  ever  think 
of  that? 

This  Institute.  —  There  has  been 
such  a  wonderfully  lot  of  good  stuff  up 
here  and  so  many  big  shots  for  speakers 
— the  biggest  in  their  line  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We've  heard  a  lot  about  movies,  and 
ex-Governor  Millikin  himself  was  here. 
The  movies  are  a  tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  over  what  they  used  to  be.  They 
are  run  solely  for  entertainment  and  pri¬ 
vate  profit,  but  they  are  educational  and 
character  forming  whether  they  plan  to 
be  or  not.  In  behalf  of  these  latter  a 
committee  is  now  at  work  with  which  the 
movie  people  are  co-operating,  taking 
movie  films  that  have  had  their  day  and 
cutting  out  portions  that  could  be  used 
to  fine  purpose  and  effect  in  school  and 
other  similar  groups.  These  sections  are 
put  together  and  you  have  shorter  reels. 
Many  of  us  have  often  wished  they  were 
shorter.  The  other  night  the  Parson 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert  went  to  see  “The  Good 
Earth.”  This  is  a  fine  picture,  good 
character  forming  and  wonderfully  in¬ 
structive.  One  would  learn  more  about 
China  from  it  than  from  studying  geog¬ 
raphy — at  least  the  old-fashioned  kind — 
for  40  years.  To  the  Parson’s  mind  the 
coming  introduction  of  the  full  use  of 
pictures  in  our  schools  is  going  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  whole  system.  By  talk  and 
attendance  to  the  best,  the  home  can 
teach  the  children  to  evaluate  pictures. 
The  Parson  has  noticed  the  expressions 
of  disgust  that  come  sometimes  from  the 


boys  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  notices 
that  unless  it  is  something  very  especial, 
they  seem  much  rather  to  go  off  to  a 
good  nice  dance  than  go  to  the  movies. 
As  it  is  now.  however,  it  would  appear 
that  none  of  them,  ever  go  to  a  dance  but 
that  he  plays  in  the  orchestra.  Sometimes 
Charles  plays  the  drums,  sometimes  the 
clarinet  and  sometimes  the  sax.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  often  than  not  he  takes  turns 
at  all  three.  It  would  seem  to  the  Par¬ 
son  that  he  is  practicing  on  one  or  the 
other  most  of  the  time. 

Well,  if  we  can  get  the  four  acres  of 
corn  harvested  and  75  bushels  of  potatoes 
dug  and  mow  the  third  crop  of  Alfalfa 
the  old  farm  can  just  about  look  after 
itself  till  next  Spring. 

Some  Books,. — Since  coming  up  here 
the  Parson  has  read  “Fighting  Angel,” 
by  Pearl  Buck.  It  is,  you  know,  about 
her  father.  It  certainly  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  missionary  effort  as  carried  on 
at  that  time.  The  chief  concern  in  those 
days,  as  someone  said  here  at  the  In¬ 
stitute,  was  to  find  paths  to  Heaven  while 
now  it  is  to  find  paths  away  from  hell. 
One  man  spoke  of  the  osteopath  and 
homeopath  and  the  allopath  and  all  the 
other  “paths”  to  the  grave !  Ten,  too, 
the  Parson  has  finished  the  “Biography 
of  the  Nile,”  by  Emil  Ludwig.  This  is  a 
most  monumental  and  to  the  Parson  most 
interesting  work.  What  a  terrible  tale 
of  slavery  and  gold  !  One  Old  Pharoah 
wore  out  unto  death,  one  will  never  know 
how  many  wretched  slaves  and  got  30,000 
pounds  of  gold  to  put  in  his  tomb.  We 
must  stop  and  think  how  many  we  are 
wearing  out  to  get  gold  for  ourselves,  or 
to  bury  in  the  ground  down  in  Kentucky 
as  the  government  does — digging  it  out 


of  one  end  of  the  country  and  putting  it 
back  again  in  another  part. 

Customs  Shattered. — “Shall  I  wear 
a  coat  or  not,”  said  the  Parson  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  got  ready  to  go  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  meeting  this  morning.  It  was  sc 
warm  that  he  put  on  light-colored  pants 
and  went  over.  Well,  the  leaving  off  of 
his  coat  needn’t  have  worried  him  much. 
Let  us  look  at  the  big  guns  coming  in. 
Plenty  have  no  coats.  There  is  a  man 
with  a  Avhite  shirt  and  a  sort  of  pink 
sleeveless  sweater  over  it.  Here  is  a 
man  with  a  polo  sweater  with  its  short 
sleeves  and  open  front.  Now  a  man  is 
going  up  to  preside  with  the  conventional 
black  coat  and  white  trousers  exactly 
reversed — black  trousers  and  white  coat, 
and  just  look  there  now,  down  the  aisle 
of  a  swank  crowd  in  a  still  swankier 
building  comes  a  man  in  his  galluses 
(Vermont  form  suspenders)  and  no  belt 
and  planks  himself  right  up  on  the 
front  row ! 


Jersey  Cattle  at  Geneva 
Station 

By  skillful  breeding  and  selection  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  has  developed  a 
Jersey  herd  of  superior  quality.  One  of 
their  outstanding  sires  was  Superb  Owl- 
rest.  He  was  bought  as  a  calf  from  Sib¬ 
ley  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.,  as  a  calf,  and 
retained  in  service  11  years,  being  re¬ 
tired  two  years  ago.  The  Station  herd 
now  has  seven  daughters  and  19  grand¬ 
daughters  of  this  animal,  who  this  year 
was  granted  the  rating  “Superior  Sire” 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


Spitler  Brothers,  McComb, 
Ohio,  use  this  cooler  in  their 
production  of  clean,  high- 
grade  milk,  and  they  also  have 
a  McCormick-Deering  Milker 
and  Cream  Separator.  This 
view  shows  all  three. 


Avoid  Milk  and  Cream  Spoilage... 

Install  a  McCormick-Deering  Cooler  in  Your  Dairy 


MILK -HANDLING  is  always  a  serious  problem 
on  the  dairy  farm.  Dairymen  who  have  in¬ 
stalled  McCormick-Deering  Milk  Coolers  declare 
that  they  offer  the  real  solution.  Their  ability  to 
cool  their  full-rated  can  capacity  below  50  degrees 
in  an  hour  or  less,  twice  every  24  hours,  is  the  kind 
of  cooling  efficiency  needed  the  year  around. 

By  keeping  milk  and  cream  from  spoiling  before 
it  leaves  the  farm,  they  actually  help  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  attained  their  outstanding  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  dairy  industry  because  they  are  a  thor¬ 
oughly  sound  investment. 

Pneumatic  water  agitation  —  an  exclusive ,  pat¬ 
ented  McCormick-Deering  feature  —  used  in  con¬ 


nection  with  a  built-up  ice  hank,  is  the  reason  why 
they  cool  so  quickly.  Constantly  rising  bubbles 
cause  the  water  to  pass  over  the  face  of  the  ice 
bank  where  the  water  is  thoroughly  chilled  and 
circulated  all  around  the  cans,  from  the  bottom  up 
to  and  over  the  milk  level. 

Make  the  investment  in  a  McCormick-Deering 
Milk  Cooler  now  and  avoid  spoilage  of  milk  and 
cream.  Various  sizes  and  types,  electric  and  engine- 
drive,  are  available  to  meet  your  requirements. 
And  when  you  see  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer, 
also  ask  him  to  demonstrate  McCormick-Deering 
Milkers  and  Cream  Separators — other  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  that  builds  dairy  profits. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

MILK  COOLERS  •  MILKERS  •  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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Correctly  cured 


FINE  TASTING  MEATS 
EASY  TO  PREPARE  WITH 


SUGAR  CURING 
MEAT  SALT 


WITH  surprising  convenience  and  at 
low  cost,  you  can  have  delicious 
home-cured  meat.  Just  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  each  can  of  Sterling  Sugar  Curing 
Meat  Salt.  Save  time,  trouble  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  In  one  operation  you  cure  and 
flavor  your  meat. 

Sterling  Meat  Salt  contains  the  best  of 
International  evaporated  salt,  properly 
blended  with  brown  sugar,  saltpetre,  and 
spices  in  the  formula  created  by  the 
International  Salt  Research  Laboratory. 
This  formula  saves  you  money.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  necessary  materials  for 
preserving  and  flavoring. 

For  tender,  delicious  meats  that  keep 
safely,  cure  with  Sterling  Meat  Salt.  A 
10  lb.  can  cures  about  100  lbs.  of  meat. 
Ask  for  the  2  lb.,  2  oz.  size  for  smaller 
quantities.  The  cost  is  so  low  that  you 
need  not  take  chances, buy  the  best.  Ask  for 
Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt  by  name. 

PREMIUMS.  A  coupon  in  every  10  lb.  can 
of  Sterling  Meat  Salt  entitles  you  to  two 
valuable  premiums  at  about  half  the  re¬ 
tail  cost  —  a  carbon  steel  butcher  knife 
and  a  bell  scraper  for  removing  bristles. 

STERLING  TABLE  SALT,  Iodized  or  Plain, 
is  steam-sterilized  for  purity  by  Interna¬ 
tional’s  vacuum  refining  process.  The 
Council  on  Foods  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  authorized  us 
to  use  the  following  official  statement: 
“STERLING  IODIZED  SALT  used 
daily  for  table  purposes  and  also  in  cook¬ 
ing  will  supplement  the  iodine  of  diets 
which  may  be  deficient  in  iodine,  and 
will, therefore  help  to  protect  users  against 
simple  goiter.”  5^  for  a  1  lb.,  8  oz.  carton. 

STERLING  SEASONING  for  making  sausage 
at  home  adds  new  taste  appeal  to  roast, 
all  ground  meats,  soups  and  poultry 
dressing.  Packed  in  cans  containing  7j£ 
lbs.,  10  ounces,  or  3  ounces. 

FREE  BOOK.  Complete  and  detail  instruc¬ 
tions  for  butchering  and  curing  meat  and 
use  of  salt  on  the  farm.  Illustrated.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  of  THE  FARMERS’ 
SALT  BOOK,  32  pages  packed  with 
useful  knowledge. 


INTERN  ATION  A  L  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1037  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Season¬ 
ing  and  a  copy  of  “The  Farmers’  Salt  Book” 
to: 

Name 

( Print  Plainly) - — 

Street  or 

R.F.D.  No - - 

Town- - State - _ 

Aiy  Dealer  Is -  - 


October  23,  1937 


New  England  Notes 


Farmington  Challenges  the 
World 

Farmington  challenges  the  world  to 
show  two  farms,  adjoining,  on  which  Jer¬ 
seys  are  kept,  where  the  head  of  each 
herd  is  a  bull  that  has  qualified  as  a 
Silver  Medal  bull,  a  Gold  Medal  bull  and 
a  Tested  Sire ;  and  the  cows,  that  won 
these  honors  for  their  sires,  ■were  bred, 
raised  and  tested  on  these  farms,  winning 
for  themselves  Register  of  Merit  records, 
Silver  Medals,  Gold  Medals  and  Medal  of 
Merit,  and  State  Championships. 

These  are  the  farms  of  H.  J.  Mosher 
and  C.  E.  and  A.  J.  Luce,  on  Mosher 
Hill,  Farmington,  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  New  England  stone  wall  fence,  built 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Each  of  these  farms 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  is  produc¬ 
ing  above  the  average  now.  The  Mosher 
farm  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  for  considerable  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  the  fifth  generation  of 
the  name  are  working  the  land  now.  The 
Luce  farm  has  been  in  the  family  for 
two-thirds  of  a  century  and  the  third 
generation  is  growing  up  on  the  farm 
now.  Modern  methods  and  equipment 
prevail  not  only  on  these  farms  and  in 
the  barns,  but  in  the  homes  as  well. 

These  farms  were  noted  timber  tracts 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  now  have  pro¬ 
ductive  orchards  and  grow  excellent  sweet 
corn,  grasses  and  other  crops,  and  not 
least  of  all,  each  produces  superior  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  Each  has  a  working  dairy 
herd  that  converts  the  roughage  of  the 
farm  into  a  marketable  product,  at  a 
profit;  that  is  why  they  are  kept,  not  as 
a  hobby  for  pleasure;  though  there  is 
certainly  pleasure  in  looking  at  these 
beautiful  Jerseys. 

Mr-  Mosher  was  the  first  one  in  this 
vicinity  to  test  his  cows  under  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  rules,  and 
that  year  daughters  of  his  herd  bull,  Won¬ 
der  Boy’s  Zander  265924,  made  him  a 
Silver  Medal  bull,  and  barely  missed  the 
Gold  Medal.  The  next  year  the  Luce 
brothers  tested  five  daughters  of  their 
herd  bull,  Rustic’s  Rochette’s  Lad  239627, 
and  their  tests,  on  a  matured  annual 
basis,  averaged  775.40  pounds,  and  made 
their  sire  both  a  Silver  Medal  and  a 
Gold  Medal  bull.  The  next  year  Wonder 
Boy's  Zander’s  daughters  made  him  a 
Gold  Medal  bull  and  the  cup  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Mosher. 

Each  of  these  bulls  is  a  Tested  Sire  un¬ 
der  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
rules,  and  each  has  13  tested  daughters, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  bred,  raised 
and  tested  on  these  farms. 

Wonder  Boy’s  Zander’s  13  daughters, 
on  a  matured  annual  basis,  averaged 
715.14  pounds  butterfat  and  included 
Zander’s  Buttercup,  whose  three  conse¬ 
cutive  tests  on  matured  annual  basis, 
were  793.35,  971.40  and  98S.24  pounds, 
winning  a  Silver  Medal,  a  Gold  Medal 
and  a  Medal  of  Merit,  and  the  State 
Championship  for  a  matured  cow  and  for 
long-range  record ;  and  Sultan’s  Miss 
Zander,  617.59  in  305  days,  winning  a 
Silver  Medal  and  a  Gold  Medal  and  State 
Championship  for  junior  four-year  old. 

Rustic’s  Rochette’s  Lad's  13  daughters, 
on  a  matured  annual  basis,  averaged 
747.12  pounds  butterfat,  and  included 
Rochette  Lady  Chromie,  665.75  pounds  in 
305  days,  winning  a  Silver  and  a  Gold 
Medal  and  State  Championship  for  senior 
three-year  olds. 

Are  there  any  two  farms  in  any  town¬ 
ship  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  Jerseys 
to  equal  these? 


Apple  Harvest  in  New 
Hampshire 

Over  a  half  million  New  Hampshire 
trees  this  week  have  been  relieved  of 
their  load  of  McIntosh,  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  past 
year  have  been  ideal  for  apples  and  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  pests  have  done  much 
less  damage  to  commercial  blocks  than 
usual.  The  McIntosh  crop  looks  fine  and 
the  total  yied  will  probably  surpass  that 
of  1935.  The  Baldwin  crop,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  be  one  of  the  best  since  1933. 
The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  excellent  color 
and  the  finish  on  the  apples  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  seen  in  recent  years. 

Baldwin  and  McIntosh  are  the  two 
most  popular  varieties  grown  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  estimated  that  commer¬ 
cial  growers  have  about  300,000  Baldwin 
trees  and  over  100,000  McIntosh  trees  in 
their  orchards. 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

Apparently  the  deep  freezing  of  the 
ground,  the  unusual  coating  of  ice  upon 
the  ground  or  some  other  feature  of  last 
Winter's  weather  and  soil  conditions  was 
injurious  to  the  potato  bug.  In  this  lo¬ 
cality  few  bettles  emerged  last  Spring 
and  as  a  consequence  there  has  been  few 
slugs  or  “eaters”  all  Summer.  Our  po¬ 
tatoes  have  had  the  lightest  infestation 
of  bugs  of  any  season  in  my  recollection. 
After  all  the  years  that  the  potato  bug 
has  plagued  us  I  suppose  that  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  for  that  a  sudden  increase 
of  parasites  may  be  the  cause  of  this  de¬ 
crease  in  bugs. 

A  short  time  ago  with  a  party  of 
friends  we  climbed  to  an  old  quarry  where 
feldspar  had  been  taken  out.  The  rock 
formation  contained  streaks  where  there 
were  quite  large  streaks  of  mica,  there 
were  also  pockets  in  which  there  were 
tourmalines  embedded  in  the  rock.  It  was 
interesting  work  digging  in  the  broken  rock 
seeking  a  perfect  crystal  of  tourmaline. 
It  has  been  several  years  since  any  feld¬ 
spar  was  taken  out  but  apparently  the 
owners  intend  to  work  there  soon  as 
there  was  a  gas-powered  air  compressor, 
a  drum  of  gasoline,  blasting  equipment, 
steel  wheelbarrows,  pipe  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  landed  on  a  spot  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Doubtless  many  of  our 
mountains  and  outcropping  ledges  contain 
minerals  for  which  there  is  a  commercial 
demand  and  which  could  be  worked 
profitably. 

This  Summer  we  have  used  rotenone 
dust  to  kill  cabbage  worms.  A  light  puff 
of  the  dust  into  the  cluster  of  leaves  at 
the  center  of  a  cabbage  or  cauliflower 
plant  and  the  worms  were  finished  and 
best  of  all  there  was  no  poisonous  resi¬ 
due  left  sticking  to  the  leaves  to  injure 
anyone.  Rotenone  kills  insects  by  con¬ 
tact  and  also  as  a  stomach  poison  but  the 
poisonous  property  does  not  cause  injury 
to  man.  While  the  cost  per  pound  is 
somewhat  higher  than  most  insecticides 
the  small  amount  necessary  to  use  to  get 
results  makes  it  economical.  Rotenone 
is  made  from  the  roots  of  two  tropical 
plants  belonging  to  the  pea  family,  cube 
and  derris.  It  is  said  that  natives  of  the 
regions  where  these  plants  grow  crush 
the  roots  of  the  plants  and  throw  the 
crushed  roots  into  a  stream  where  they 
wish  to  catch  fish,  the  juice  from  the 
roots,  extracted  by  the  water,  paralyzes 
the  fish,  making  it  easy  to  catch  them. 

Maine.  h.  l.  smith. 


rred  Plymouth  Rock  hen  that  icon  the  Maine  Egg  Laying  Contest,  laying  334 
is  with' 362  points— world's  record  for  the  breed:  worlds  record  for  all  heavy 
breed.  Owned  by  the  Weber  Duck  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


I W0ULDNT  TAKE  *100 
FOR  THESE  CRAINS 

IF  I  COULDNT  BUY  ANOTHER  S€T 


•  You  would  say  the  same  thing  if 
you  got  your  fields  plowed  earlier 
and  in  fewer  days  than  farmers  who 
didn’t  have  Weed  Bull  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor  Chains  for  their  rubber -tired 
tractors.  The  farmer  who  made 
that  statement  is  money  ahead  this 
year  because  Weed  Bulls  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  plow  while  his 
neighbors  were  still  waiting. 


Farm  Tractor 

CHAINS  , 


KEEP  TRACTORS  MOVING 

•  Examine  the  next  pair  you  see  on  a 
neighbor’s  farm  or  when  you’re  in  town. 
Look  at  those  husky,  spiral-twisted 
links.  They  grip  every  inch  of  the  way. 
They  also  roll.  Rolling  keeps  the  dirt 
from  packing  the  cross  chains  and  it 
keeps  the  tire  from  spinning  within  the 
chain.  These  chains  do  not  dig  a  hole — 
either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  rubber.  They 
grip,  turn,  roll,  and  clean  themselves, 
and  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  soil  they 
relax  and  go  back  into  position  for  the 
next  turn  under  the  wheel.  With  Weed 
Bulls  you  can  drive  your  rubber-tired 
tractor  anywhere  you  could  go  with 
steel  wheels.  a 

Send  for  money-saving  information 
about  Weed  Bulls  and  other  chains  used 
on  the  farm.  Use  the  coupon. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
,  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

tfcrt.  'IfouA.  Safety 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.  RNY,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Please  send  me  further  information 
about  □  Weed  Bull  Farm  Tractor 
Chains  □  Truck  Chains  □  Passenger 
Car  Chains  □  Log  Chains  □  Other 
Chains  that  save  money  on  the  farm. 

Name . 

R.  R.  No . 

City . State . 
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Ruralisms 


Those  House  Plants.  —  This  is  the 
season  when,  all  over  the  North,  women 
are  remarking  plaintively,  “Well,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  where  I'm  going  to  put 
all  the  plants  I  want  to  keep  over  Win¬ 
ter  !”  The  truth  is  we  are  all  liable  to 
crowd  in  more  plants  than  we  ought  to 
keep  over,  and  when  it  is  a  question  of 
giving  the  Winter  sunshine  to  the  house 
plants  or  the  family,  the  family  should 
have  preference.  But  a  collection  of  win¬ 
dow  plants,  thrifty  and  well  cared  for, 
gives  charm  to  the  simplest  home,  and 
even  where  the  window  space  is  not  ex¬ 
tensive  it  is  possible  to  plan  for  the 
plants’  wellbeing,  and  the  family  comfort. 
We  prefer  a  few  ferns,  or  other  shade- 
loving  plants,  for  rooms  with  a  northern 
exposure,  while  the  specimens  requiring 
sun  are  kept  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house.  Two  plants  that  have  done  espe¬ 
cially  well  in  the  sunshine  are  the  old- 
fashioned  Abutilon  that  is  commonly 
called  flowering  maple,  and  the  shrimp 
plant,  Beloperone  guttata.  Both  are  of 
the  simplest  possible  culture,  and  both  are 
easily  propogated  by  cuttings.  Both  are 
placed  out  of  doors  during  the  Summer, 
and  brought  inside  in  Fall.  The  Abutilon 
requires  full  sun  and  frequent  watering ; 
a  fibrous  loam,  with  abundant  drainage 
material  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  gives 
good  results.  Green  wood  cuttings  may 
be  rooted  in  Autumn ;  we  have  rooted 
them  both  in  light  soil  and  in  water,  but 
prefer  soil.  It  is  desirable  to  pinch  out 
the  top  of  young  plants  to  induce  branch¬ 
ing.  Abutilous  are  also  easily  grown 
from  seed,  and  young  seedlings  grown  out¬ 
side  in  Summer  may  be  potted  and 
brought  inside  in  Fall.  The  shrimp  plant 
is  so-called  because  the  curving  spikes  of 
tubular  flowers  have  a  series  of  overlap¬ 
ping  bracts  shading  from  pink  to  brick 
red  quite  suggestive  of  the  sea  creature 
that  gives  it  its  common  name.  This  plant 
conies  from  tropical  America,  and  likes 
warmth,  with  full  sunshine  and  rich  soil. 
It  blooms  freely  outside  in  Summer,  as 
well  as  indoors.  We  have  rooted  cuttings 
in  both  Spring  and  Fall,  taking  the  lialf- 
ripened  wood  of  the  flowering  stems.  It 
roots  quite  readily  in  water,  if  placed  in 
a  sunny  window. 

A  few  geraniums  grown  as  window 
plants  are  from  young  cuttings  rooted 
outside  in  August  and  September.  These 
are  always  more  satisfactory  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  inside  large  bedding 
plants  that  have  been  flowering  during 
the  Summer.  If  they  make  free  growth, 
as  they  usually  do,  one  may  take  more 
cuttings  from  these  young  plants  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  if  desired.  We  do  not  grow  roses 
as  window  plants,  though  some  of  our 
friends  like  to  do  so,  but  the  average 
house  with  central  heating  is  too  warm 
and  dry  for  them.  Nor  do  we  care  for 
Coleus  plants,  brilliant  as  their  foliage 
is,  but  they  always  seem  to  offer  a  stand¬ 
ing  invitation  to  mealy  bugs.  However, 
they  are  so  easily  rooted,  either  in  sand 
or  water,  that  one  may  always  discard 
old  plants,  and  root  new  ones.  Such 
foliage  plants  as  Sansevieria,  Aspidistra, 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Dracaena  indivisa 
and  the  various  succulents  we  see  made 
up  into  the  so-called  Japanese  gardens, 
are  all  easily  grown  and  attractive  and 
even  the  shadiest  room  will  give  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  various  forms  of  En¬ 
glish  ivy.  Most  house  plants  suffer  seri¬ 
ously  if  water  is  allowed  to  stand  in  an 
outer  ornamental  pot  or  saucer,  this  be¬ 
ing  especially  detrimental  to  Begonias. 
Where  a  saucer  is  used,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  layer  of  pebbles  in  it,  on  which 
the  flowerpot  stands ;  this  enables  water 
in  excess  to  drain  out  of  the  pot,  and 
prevents  the  soil  from  becoming  sodden. 
If  a  glazed  jardiniere  is  used,  this  should 
be  emptied  out  at  regular  intervals,  so 
that  soil  drainage  is  always  provided. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptional 
plants  that  revel  in  damp  soil  and  are 
not  discouraged  by  swampy  conditions. 
One  of  these  is  the  calla  lily,  and  another 
the  papyrus  or  umbrella  sedge,  which  is 
sometimes  grown  as  a  house  plant.  But 
the  majority  of  the  plants  grown  in 
dwelling  houses  need  good  drainage,  and 
the  lack  of  it  is  quite  as  detrimental  as 
the  lack  of  water  itself.  We  are  often 
asked  how  often  a  plant  should  be  wa¬ 
tered,  and  the  only  answer  is  that  usual¬ 
ly  given  by  a  florist :  “Whenever  the  plant 
needs  it,”  which  is  not  really  illuminating 
to  the  inexperienced.  When  we  are  told 
that  house  plants  are  not  doing  well,  that 
they  turn  yellow  or  lose  their  leaves,  our 
first  advice  is  to  check  up  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  for  such  troubles  usually 
come  from  poor  root  action.  There  is 
another  trouble,  however,  that  can  wreck 
house  plants  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
that  is  escaping  coal  gas.  Where  a  coal 
range  or  furnace  is  not  properly  cleaned, 
or  in  poor  repair,  it  is  a  danger  to  the 


whole  household,  and  plants  are  always 
among  the  first  sufferers. 

Potting  House  Plants.  —  The  first 
thing,  in  shifting  or  repotting  house 
plants,  is  to  be  sure  that  the  pots  are 
clean.  If  second-hand  pots  are  used, 
they  should  be  well  scrubbed,  inside  and 
out.  There  should  be  plenty  of  drainage 
material,  and  broken  pots  are  particu¬ 
larly  good  for  this,  because  the  material 
is  porous,  and  can  be  broken  to  any  suit¬ 
able  size.  First  a  piece  should  be  put  in 
the  bottom,  over  the  drainage  hole ;  this 
should  be  put  in  convex  side  up,  and  a 
few  smaller  pieces,  according  to  size  of 
the  pot,  over  this.  A  layer  of  peat  moss 
or  other  fiber  over  the  crocks  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  from  falling  through  so  as 
to  clog  the  drainage.  Do  not  overpot ; 
that  is,  use  too  large  a  pot.  A  suitable 
soil  for  most  house  plants  consists  of 
one-half  good  loam,  one-fourth  sifted  leaf 
mold,  and  one-fourth  sand.  A  complete 
fertilizer  may  be  added  in  the  proportion 
of  a  four-inch  potful  to  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  soil,  which  is  not  very  definite, 
yet  definite  enough.  The  material  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  screened. 
Of  course  this  basic  mixture  must  be  al¬ 
tered  for  special  needs,  but  it  remains  a 
desirable  formula  for  the  average  house 
plant. 

Gladiolus  Needs. — One  of  our  friends 
asks  some  Gladious  advice  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  which  refers  to  conditions  not 


uncommon  now  wherever  this  beautiful 
flower  is  grown  : 

“Could  you  tell  us  what  the  trouble  is 
with  our  Gladious  bulbs,  and  what  to  do 
with  them?  We  have  had  them  two 
years ;  last  year  they  were  lovely.  This 
year  we  put  them  on  different  ground  ;  it 
is  all  a  sandy  loam.  The  blooms  seemed 
to  blast.  We  soaked  the  bulbs  in  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  before  planting  them  for 
10  minutes.  Should  we  have  sprayed  all 
Summer,  and  with  what?  What  kind  of 
soil  does  gladiolus  require?  Should  we 
store  them  in  something,  such  as  naphtha 
or  moth  balls?  What  is  best  to  soak  the 
bulbs  in  before  planting?” 

When  we  hear  of  Gladiolus  buds  blast¬ 
ing.  our  first  thought  is  of  the  pernicious 
thrips,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
insect  caused  the  trouble  A  “silvering” 
of  leaf  and  bud  sheaths  is  one  of  the  first, 
symptoms  noted,  and  injured  buds  very 
often  fail  to  open.  Soaking;  affected 
conns  in  corrosive  sublimate  for  10 
minutes  is  useless.  The  corms,  if  the 
scales  have  not  been  removed,  should  be 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  eight  gallons  of  water 
for  eight  to  ten  hours.  If  the  scales  have 
been  removed  the  time  is  reduced  to  three 
or  four  hours.  Dipping  is  only  used  a 
short  time  before  planting  in  the  Spring, 
as  it  is  likely  to  interrupt  the  dormant 
condition.  To  answer  the  second  ques¬ 
tion,  Summer  spraying  was  obviously 
necessary  in  this  case,  but  is  not  usually 
called  for  when  dormant  and  storage 
treatment  is  given  to  the  corms.  A  rec¬ 
ommended  spray  is  one  ounce  Paris 
green,  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  gallons  of  water.  The 


spray  is  usually  applied  at  weekly  in¬ 
tervals.  Black  Leaf  40  is  also  used  as  a 
spray  but  the  Paris  green  is  now  quite 
generally  advised.  The  simplest  storage 
treatment,  where  a  small  quantity  of 
corms  are  handled,  is  naphthalene  flakes 
applied  in  small  paper  bags  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  100  corms.  Treatment 
continues  for  four  to  six  weeks,  after 
which  the  naphthalene  is  removed.  If  the 
naphthalene  is  left  until  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring,  the  corms  are  likely  to  be 
injured.  The  treatment  should  not  be 
given  in  sealed  or  airtight  containers,  as 
this  may  cause  sweating  that  would 
start  growth.  Where  the  corms  must  be 
treated  in  large  quantities  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  used ;  this  is  extremely  pois¬ 
onous  and  dangerous  to  the  uninformed. 
The  fumigation  is  done  in  airtight  cham¬ 
bers.  The  amateur  gardener  will  find 
naphthalene  efficient  and  safe.  The  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  dip  is  of  course  pois¬ 
onous.  The  commercial  mercuric  prepara¬ 
tion  called  Semesan  is  also  effective  in 
controlling  thrips,  and  these  mercuric 
compounds  are  also  effective  in  controll¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  fungus  diseases.  This 
advice  as  to  treatment  for  thrips  is  given 
in  an  excellent  bulletin  entitled,  “Gla¬ 
diolus  Insects  in  Iowa,”  by  H.  D.  Tate 
and  H.  E.  Poor,  issued  by  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  Gladiolus  likes  a  medium  loam, 
well  drained,  and  an  open  sunny  situa¬ 
tion.  A  mixed  fertilizer,  such  as  is  used 
for  potatoes,  gives  good  results;  manure 
is  good  applied  the  previous  season.  While 
the  soil  should  be  well  enriched,  manure 
must  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
corms.  E.  T.  KOYLE. 


GET  A  “G-E” 

YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


Look  for  this  trademark 

#on  each  lamp  you  buy. 

They  stay  brighter 
longer 


Delicious,  crisp,  golden 
brown  toast  every  time 
—  automatically.  Clear 
rich- flavored  coffee,  made 
at  the  table.  Ask  about 
General  Electric  toasters 
and  coffee  makers 


G-E  Farm  Wiring  pro¬ 
vides  a  pathway  of  power 
for  every  electrical  need 
—  now  and  in  the  future. 
Jt  assures  lasting  comfort, 
convenience,  and  economy 


The  famous  G-E  flatplate 
ironer  has  been  the  choice 
of  thousands  of  house¬ 
wives,  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  operate.  There  are 
also  the  G-E  rotary  ironer 
and  the  hand  irons 


Here  is  a  small,  compact, 
soil- heating  kit  that  stim¬ 
ulates  plant  growth,  saves 
time,  and  is  easy  to  install 
and  operate 


G-E  MAZDA  Lamps 


A  DEQUATE  lighting  should  come 
XJl.  first  when  you  electrify  your 
farm,  because  it  not  only  brings  you 
actual  dollars-and-cents  profits  but 
protects  your  health.  Electric  light 
is  clean,  safe,  and  always  ready.  It 
eliminates  the  fire  hazard  that  goes 
with  other  methods  of  lighting;  it 
discourages  theft;  it  is  being  used  to 
increase  production  of  farm  animals 
and  plants.  But  perhaps  of  greatest 
importance  is  the  fact  that  electric 
light  protects  your  eyes — better  light 
means  better  sight. 

Be  sure  you  get  all  the  light  you  pay 


for  .  .  .  by  using  the  new,  brighter 
Mazda  lamps  made  by  General 
Electric.  Improvements  within  the 
last  twelve  months  actually  make 
these  lamps  brighter  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  make  them  stay  brighter 
longer .  In  the  60-watt  lamp,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  new  high-efficiency  filament 
provides  10  per  cent  more  light  than 
the  same-sized  lamp  of  a  year  ago. 

Write  today  for  a  new  free  24-page 
booklet,  crammed  with  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  get  good  light¬ 
ing  for  all  purposes  on  your  farm. 
Use  coupon  below. 
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GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


General  Electric,  Rural  Electrification  Section, 

Room  622-K,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  illustrated  booklet  on  farm  lighting. 

Name . RPD . . — — - — — — — 
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TWICE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Each  Morning 

There  is  every  reason  why  milk  producers  and 
milk  distributors  should  work  hand-in-hand. 
Because  producers  need  a  market;  and  a 
market  is  wasted  when  distributors  do  not  have 
plenty  of  good  rich  milk. 

Sheffield  has  developed  a  market  for  milk 
that  numbers  almost  a  million  families.  There 
are  3000  milk  routes,  covered  by  Sheffield  sales¬ 
men  every  morning.  These  men  travel  a  total 
of  more  than  twice  the  distance  around  the 
world  daily,  delivering  Sheffield  Milk  to 
Sheffield  customers. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WILL  YOU 
MAKE 
2$  GRADE 


Progress  in  the  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding 


By  C 


You  wouldn’t  expect  your  car  to 
pull  up  a  steep  grade  on  kerosene. 
Why  try  to  get  profitable  results 
from  your  flocks  on  low-grade 
feed? 

The  hard  pull  against  disease, 
mortality  and  interruptions  in 
laying,  calls  for  feed  that  builds 
resistance  in  your  birds  while 
they  are  laying  to  capacity . 
That’s  what  TI-O-GA  Poultry 
Feeds  are  noted  for. 

If  you  are  handling  high-produc¬ 
ing  strains  under  modern  inten¬ 
sified  methods,  and  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  eggs  your  birds  will 
lay  in  a  normal  lifetime,  feed  Ega- 
tine  (23%  protein.) 


If  your  flocks  are  more  nearly 
average  in  laying  capacity,  Tasty 
Laying  Food  (20%  protein)  will  fit 
your  feeding  program. 

Both  feeds  are  formulated  according  to 
all  the  latest  proven  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  on  poultry  nutrition.  Both  are  com¬ 
pounded  from  reliable,  high-quality  in¬ 
gredients.  Both  are  helping  many  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  make  the  grade  to 
profit. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Broad  St.  Waverly,  N.Y. 


The  Role  op  Minerals  in  the  Poul¬ 
try  Rations. — There  was  a  time,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  talk  and  an  enormous  out¬ 
pouring  of  publicity  material  about  min¬ 
erals  in  feedstuffs  and  in  mixed  rations. 
That  has  rather  died  down  during  the 
past  few  years  due  to  the  discovery  that 
the  principal  added  minerals  required  for 
a  poultry  ration  are  calcium,  phosphorus 
and  sodium.  Limestone,  bonemeal  and 
common  salt  supplied  these  minerals 
rather  effectively  and  at  low  cost.  Oyster 
shell  flour,  phosphatic  limestone,  di-cal¬ 
cium  phosphate,  and  the  hard  crystalline 
form  of  limestone  known  as  calcite.  have 
also  been  commonly  used  as  sources  of 
calcium  or  phosphorus,  or  both,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  materials. 

Seemingly,  it  had  become  so  definitely 
established  that  little  or  no  attention 
need  to  be  paid  to  minerals  other  than 
calcium,  phosphorus  and  sodium  in  the 
ration,  that  the  sale  of  many  compli¬ 
cated  and  highly  questionable  mineral 
mixtures  dropped  almost  entirely  out  of 
use  by  poultrymen  in  spite  of  the  insist- 
ance  of  some  manufacturers  that  other 
minerals  were  necessary  beside  the  three 
mentioned. 

Very  recently  further  developments 
have  taken  place  in  nutritional  research 
which  have  indicated  very  definitely  that 
the  original  pronouncements  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  on  this 
matter  were  wrong,  and  that  the  claim 
that  other  minerals  are  necessary  in  the 
ration  is  entirely  correct. 

Up-to-date  feed  manufacturers  are  al¬ 
ready  incorporating  these  discoveries  in¬ 
to  their  rations  and  by  another  year 
every  high-grade  ration  will  probably  be 
properly  supplemented  with  the  proper 
amounts  of  such  rare  minerals  as  manga¬ 
nese  and  perhaps,  iron,  copper,  boron  and 
others. 

For  a  considerable  period  it  has  been 
recognized  that  the  application  of  minute 
quantities  of  certain  elements  had  a 
rather  remarkable  stimulating  effect  on 
plant  growth.  In  many  cases  an  over¬ 
supply  of  these  same  mineral  elements 
caused  a  most  decided  depressing  effect. 

It  now  begins  to  be  evident  that  many 
of  these  rare  elements  are  not  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  normal  plant  growth,  but  also 
for  normal  animal  growth,  and  for  poul¬ 
try  and  other  birds  as  well.  A  deficiency 
of  boron  results  in  a  severe  browning  and 
frequently  in  a  very  bitter  taste  in  cab¬ 
bage,  and  in  some  cases  the  root  growth 
is  very  small  unless  boron  is  present  and 
the  pith  of  the  plant  may  show  definite 
transverse  splitting  or  vertical  splitting, 
and  eventually  the  stem  may  become  hol¬ 
low.  Manganese  has  been  shown  by  a 
number  of  investigators  to  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  growth  of  green  plants. 

Thus  far,  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilgus,  Dr. 
Norris,  and  other  investigators  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  together  with  investigations  by  Drs. 
Lyons  and  Insko  at  the  Kentucky  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  Dr.  Sehaible  and  co¬ 
workers  at  Michigan,  and  a  number  of 
other  investigators  have  established  that 
a  lack  of  manganese  is  not  only  at  least 
the  most  common,  if  not  the  only  cause 
of  perosis  (slipped  tendons  or  hock  dis¬ 
ease)  in  chicles,  but  furthermore,  is  quite 
likely  responsible  for  lower  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  lower  hatchability  and  certain 
chick  deformities  such  as  “parrot  beak,” 
etc.,  if  not  present  in  the  required  amount 
in  egg  and  breeder  rations. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  simply  adding  a  certain 
amount  to  any  ration ;  it  is  first  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  out  how  much  of  each  min¬ 
eral  the  ration  contains  in  the  first  place 
and  then  to  add  the  exact  amount  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  required  level  for  each 
mineral. 

All  this,  of  course,  requires  the  services 
of  a  highly  developed  and  elaborately 
equipped  chemical  and  nutritional  labora¬ 
tory.  The  manufacture  of  a  complete  and 
truly  balanced  ration  today  is  a  highly 
complicated  procedure  calling  for  the 
very  best  in  scientific  knowledge  and 
equipment  in  order  to  produce  a  ration 
which  can  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufficient, 
in  each  known  nutrient,  including  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals. 

Proteins,  Carbohydrates  and  Fat 
Still  Important.  —  As  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously,  there  seems  to  be  a  danger  that 
the  attention  given  to  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  in  the  poultry  rations  will  unduly 
emphasize  their  importance  as  compared 
to  the  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fat. 

Rations  must  be  properly  supplemented 
in  vitamins  and  minerals,  but  the  total 
value  of  a  ration  is  still  very  much  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  quality  and  kind  of  pro¬ 
tein,  particularly,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  quality  of  carbohydrates 
and  fat. 

Proteins  are  used  in  the  formation  of 
hard  flesh  (muscular  tissue),  connective 


E.  Lee 

tissue,  internal  organs,  skin,  feathers,  toe¬ 
nails  and  meat.  In  addition,  proteins  are 
important  constituents  of  the  bones  and 
of  eggs. 

The  “building  stones”  from  which  pro¬ 
teins  are  made  are  called  amino  acids. 
There  are  at  least  22  of  these  amino 
acids.  Bixals  have  a  limited  ability  to 
transform  some  of  these  amino  acids  into 
others  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  ra¬ 
tion,  but  there  are  a  number  of  essential 
amino  acids  which  cannot  be  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  birds  and  must  be  present 
in  the  ration  if  the  protein  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

In  talking  about  the  protein  require¬ 
ments  of  birds  of  any  age  or  kind,  or 
other  farm  livestock,  expressing  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
ration  is  useless  and  meaningless  unless 
the  kind  of  protein  is  specifically  stated 
and  the  analysis  of  the  protein  as  to  the 
various  indispensable  amino  acids  is 
definitely  known. 

Animal  proteins  are  the  most  complete 
in  amino  acids  and  are  therefore  the  most 
useful.  Meat  scrap,  fish  meal  and  dried 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  are  the  best 
sources  of  animal  protein  used  in  poultry 
rations,  but  these  may  vary  widely  in 
quality. 

Certain  vegetable  proteins,  notably  Soy 
bean  oilmeal,  corn  gluten  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  are  useful  if  properly  pro¬ 
cessed  to  render  their  proteins  more  avail¬ 
able  and  if  supplemented  with  the  min¬ 
erals  which  they  lack.  They  are  most 
useful  if  combined  with  milk  and  meat 
or  fish  in  liberal  amounts. 

The  chickens  possess  the  ability  to  con¬ 
vert  and  use  proteins  in  place  of  fat  if  an 
excess  of  protein  is  supplied.  This  is 
usually  deposited,  after  splitting  off  of 
the  nitrogen,  as  body  fat.  Reabsorption 
and  use  of  this  fat  for  heat  and  energy 
may  occur.  Since  carbohydrates  and  fat 
cannot  be  utilized  in  place  of  protein,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  safer  for  a  ration  to 
run  a  little  too  high  in  protein  rather 
than  too  low. 

The  variation  in  the  amino  acid  con¬ 
tent  of  various  proteins  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  study  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  these  proteins  and  make  sure 
that  the  proteins  are  combined  in  the 
ration  in  such  way  that  there  will  be  a 
balanced  content  of  amino  acids  present. 

When  we  get  into  the  carbohydrate 
contents  and  the  fat  content  of  the  ra¬ 
tion,  we  find  a  similar  problem.  There 
are  two  main  classes  of  carbohydrates, 
the  sugars  and  the  more  complex  form's 
which  include  starches,  glycogen,  dex- 
trins,  pentosan  and  cellulose  (fiber). 

Carbohydrates  minus  fiber  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  term  “nitrogen  free  extract” 
in  feed  analysis.  Fiber  is  of  little  or  no 
value  in  poultry  nutrition  as  the  diges¬ 
tive  system  of  the  chicken  is  but  poorly 
equipped  to  digest  fiber.  Poultry  rations 
as  a  class  should  therefore  be  relatively 
low  in  fiber,  unlike  dairy  rations,  and 
much  more  like  rations  for  hogs.  Fiber 
does,  however,  play  a  part  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results,  but  only  in  limited 
amounts.  Poultry  could  no  more  get 
along  on  a  ration  without  fiber  than  a 
person  could  live  on  a  diet  of  cream 
cheese  alone,  or  some  other  highly  concen¬ 
trated  food.  A  proper  balance  is  the  es¬ 
sential  thing. 

Fats  and  oils,  like  carbohydrates,  are 
made  up  of  combinations  of  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen,  but  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  They  are  used  in  the  animal 
body  as  a  source  of  heat  and  energy,  as 
is  the  case  with  carbohydrates,  but  are 
two  and  one-quarter  times  as  valuable, 
pound  for  pound,  as  carbohydrates,  for 
that  purpose. 

It  might  be  thought  that  fats  could  be 
substituted  for  carbohydrates  in  the  poul¬ 
try  ration,  but  research  work  has  shown 
that  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  makes  the  ration  hard  to  digest  and 
results  in  decreased  growth  and  feather 
development  and  may  result  in  increased 
irritability  of  the  birds  and  in  feather¬ 
pulling  and  cannibalism  (though  by  no 
means  the  only  cause  or  perhaps  even  the 
most  important  cause  of  such  troubles.) 

In  conclusion,  it  may  bee  seen  that  this 
business  of  feeding  poultry  is  almost  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  complex,  and 
the  end  is  far  from  being  in  sight.  Na¬ 
ture  used  to  take  care  of  many  of  these 
requirements,  but  under  modern  intensive 
large  scale  production,  we  cannot  rely 
on  nature  to  supply  the  necessary  amount 
of  grass,  bugs,  and  other  natural  foods  in 
the  proper  amounts,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  nature  seldom  does  so  under  ordi¬ 
nary  wild  conditions.  Certainly  we  have 
terrific  mortality  among  wild  birds  such 
as  pheasants  and  quail  during  certain 
years,  and  very  poor  growth  at  other 
times,  and  also  certain  epidemics  which 
may  be  vitamin  deficiency  diseases  or 
other  nutritive  deficiencies  decimate  the 
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SAVES  TIME 

Mobil  oil's  tough 

prevents  cost¬ 
ly  breakdowns. 
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game  bird  population  periodically.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  go  ahead  in  order  to  look 
for  a  solution  to  all  of  our  problems  in 
nutrition.  We  will  not  get  it  by  going 
backwards  to  so-called  “natural”  condi¬ 
tions,  which  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact  are 
never  the  same  two  years  in  succession. 

Certainly  we  have  gone  far  enough  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  to  make  it  perfectly 
obvious  to  anyone  that  it  is  impossible  to 
evaluate  a  ration  by  the  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  or  fat  analysis,  or  by  the  mineral 
analysis,  or  by  the  various  contents  of 
the  different  vitamins,  and  neither  is  it 
possible  to  evaluate  a  ration  by  looking  at 
a  formula  giving  so  many  hundred  pounds 
of  cornmeal  and  meat  scrap,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  etc.,  per  ton,  and  have  any 
proof  of  the  actual  nutritive  value  of  that 
ration.  In  the  first  place,  the  quality  of 
material  used  is  just  as  important  and 
sometimes  more  so  than  the  particular 
formula.  It  makes  a  very  great  difference 
whether  the  corn  that  was  used  is  No.  2 
or  No.  5,  and  equally  important  whether 
the  meat  scrap  was  made  out  of  good  beef 
or  mostly  out  of  pork,  and  whether  the 
oats  were  40  pounds  to  the  bushel  or  32 
pounds,  and  whether  the  milk  was  re¬ 
jected  stuff  from  a  candy  factory  or  a  top- 
notch  baker's  grade  dried  milk,  and  like¬ 
wise  whether  the  wheat  in  the  scratch 
grain  is  shrunken  stuff  with  practically 
no  germ  and  hence  none  of  the  vitamin 
content  found  in  the  germ,  or  whether 
it  contains  moldy  or  heated  or  kiln  dried 
material  of  lower  than  average  vitamin  or 
protein,  or  other  nutrient  value,  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  plump  full  germ,  sweet  and  clean 
grain  of  top  quality. 

In  other  words,  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  tell  the  quality  of  a  ration  by  looking 
at  the  formula  of  the  feed,  if  it  happens 
to  be  of  an  “open  formula”  (which  actu¬ 
ally  tells  very  little  about  the  biological 
efficiency  of  the  ration),  than  by  trying 
to  make  out  from  the  chemical  analysis 
on  the  bag  whether  the  ration  is  a  good 
one  for  us  to  purchase  or  not. 

There  is  only  one  test  of  a  ration  that 
is  worth  anything  and  that  is  to  “try  it 
on  the  hens.”  If  it  happens  to  be  a  chick 
ration,  try  it  on  the  chicks.  Let  them 
tell  the  story.  It  is  true  that  many  poul- 
trymen  do  not  have  a  large  enough  plant 
or  the  time  to  make  careful  tests.  Such 
men  must  depend  on  the  general  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  ration  which  they  select  and 
on  the  experience  of  neighbors  with  the 
same  feed.  However,  it  is  always  advis¬ 
able  to  make  careful  tests  if  this  can  be 
done.  No  chemist  can  tell  you  the  formula 
of  a  ration  after  it  is  once  mixed  to¬ 
gether  any  more  than  he  can  unscramble 
eggs,  nor  can  he  tell  you  the  biological  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  ration  because  as  yet 
chemical  extraction  has  only  been  per¬ 
fected  for  certain  nutrients  and  vitamins, 
and  so  we  must  refer  the  ration  back  to 
“the  little  Red  Hen”  to  find  out  just 
what  it  is  really  worth  to  us. 


Law  Governing  Bicycles 

Effective  October  1  the  following  rules 
will  apply  to  bicycles  in  New  York  State : 

Every  bicycle  operated  on  a  public 
highway  shall  be  equipped  with  adequate 
brakes  and  steering  mechanism. 

Front  and  rear  reflectors  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  type  must  be  attached,  front  re¬ 
flectors  to  be  yellow,  rear  reflectors  to  be 
red. 

Bicycles  in  operation  during  the  period 
of  one-half  hour  after  sunset  until  one- 
lialf  hour  before  sunrise  must  be  equipped 
with  and  display  a  lighted  lamp  which 
shall  he  visible  from  at  least  500  feet 
ahead  of  the  vehicle  and  project  either 
white  or  yellow  light. 

Bicycle  equipment  shall  include  a  horn, 
bell  or  other  signalling  device  to  produce 
a  sound  sufficiently  loud  to  serve  as  a 
danger  warning. 

Since  bicycles  are  classified  as  vehicles 
under  New  York  State’s  Vehicle  and 
Traffic  Law,  cyclists  are  required  to  obey 
all  safety  rules  governing  traffic.  The 
rider  shall  not  carry  a  person  on  a 
bicycle  unless  a  rear  seat  with  a  foot  is 
provided.  The  law  forbids  carrying  others 
on  the  handlebars.  At  least  one  hand 
must  be  on  the  handlebars  when  the 
bicycle  is  in  motion.  A  bicycle  shall  not 
be  ridden  on  a  sidewalk  or  footpath. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MOBILOIL  MILLIONS  OF  FARMERS  LEARNED  LAST  SUMMER 


Mobiloil  is  worth  an  Extra  Hand 


Farmers  who  change  to  Mobiloil  discover  this: 
Repair  costs  are  kept  low ...  machines  are  ready 
to  work  long  and  hard  when  needed! 

We’ve  had  farmers  show  us  their  account  books. 

The  year  they  switched  to  ^Mobiloil,  repair 
and  overhaul  costs  fell  off  .  .  .  machines  stayed  in 
shape  for  one  hard  day’s  work  after  another! 

This  oil  adds  to  farm  profits  . . .  by  keeping  hired 
hands  off  repairs  and  on  profitable  field  work! 


You’ll  find  Mobiloil  long-lasting,  non-sludging.  It’s 
made  that  way  by  Socony -Vacuum’s  Clearosol 
Process  that  removes  elements  which  cause  ordi¬ 
nary  oils  to  break  down  easily. 

Order  Mobiloil  and  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil,  today! 
Socony -Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


SAVE  WITH  MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that  won’t  wash  out, 
squeeze  out  or  harden!  It  lasts  far  longer  than  ordi- 
nary  greases — cuts  down  wear  and  operating  expenses. 


b^l 

SOCOXT-ViCmxM 


MOBILOIL 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  MOTOR  OIL 


Mobiloil. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin- 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  t!  ft.,  $1.30;  Painted  two  coats 
pure  white  lead  paint.  $1.83;  Painted  and 
glazed  with  double  thick  glass,  bedded  in 
Putty,  $3.05;  with  single  thick  glass,  $3.-R). 
Prices,  cash  with  order,  and  subject  to 
change.  Crating  on  glazed  sash  only,  75c 
extra  on  each  six  sash  or  less.  Write  for 
Sash  Bulletin  Xo.  -137  describing  many  styles 
and  sizes  to  select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 
METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \. 


That  Potato  Spray  Ring 

I  .wrote  you  some  time  ago  about  the 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  potato  spray 
ring.  Wyoming  County  potatoes  have 
been  hard  hit  with  blight  and  hopper  in¬ 
jury  and  most  fields  are  entirely  dead.  A 
few  have  some  green  leaves  left,  but  the 
potatoes  that  have  been  regularly  and 
properly  sprayed  are  perfectly  green  and 
not  injured  by  insects.  This  would  seem 
to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  spraying  pays. 
There  are  a  few  fields,  not  in  the  spray 
ring,  that  were  sprayed  that  are  damaged 
some  but  this  is  probably  hopper  injury. 
As  they  begin  work  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  it  is  hard  to  get  them  till  they 
eat  through  the  leaf,  but  these  fields  are 
not  ruined  entirely.  E.  M. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tke  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  m  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
\  ou  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.’*  Harmless,  gentle,  vet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else 
25 o  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

Reliable  power  for  farm  or  factory. 

Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc.  Best 
engine  for  the  money.  You  Pay  Less  to  Own  it— 
Less  to  Run  it.  Cash  or  Terms— Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

219-J  So.  2nd  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


INTEREST 
from  Day 
of  Deposit 
Com¬ 
pounded 
Quarterly 


Send  for 
FREE 
Booklet, 
“Banking 
by  Mail 
for  Profit 


MUften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


Get  a  free  copy  of  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail  for 
Profit”.  Gives  many  helpful  facts  about 
saving.  Tells  how  you  can  bank  by 
mail;  how  to  give  your  savings  every 
advantage  of  modern  safeguards;  how 
to  increase  them  through  interest  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly.  Send  the  coupon 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  Noobligation. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
HOME  Savings  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  banking 
by  mail  booklet. 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ _ 


_ State_ 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
Pages  714x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a.  multitude  of  useful  statistics,  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.23 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.50  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  W'e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  grood  any  loss 
to  pam  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
51  hie  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.i  cases  should  not  be  confused- with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Samaritans 

WE  PRINTED  an  account  of  a  fire  loss  and 
other  misfortunes  that  befell  Carl  Bondzin,  in 
a  September  issue,  in  his  brave  present  effort  to 
succeed  on  a  dairy  farm.  The  writer  suggested  a 
donation  to  help  him  provide  food  for  the  cows  which 
being  in  pasture  were  saved.  In  all  16  contribu¬ 
tions  were  sent  us  for  the  fund.  The  largest  was 
.$25,  and  the  smallest  $1.  They  came  from  New  York, 
Texas,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Maryland. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  your  article,  “Light¬ 
ning  Burns  Barn.”  I  enclose  my  check  to  your  order 
for  $5  as  a  contribution  to  this  unfortunate  fellow’ 
Bondzin,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  a  reasonably 
short  time  you  will  have  sufficient  funds  with  which  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  start  anew. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  my 
small  share  toward  making  this  family  appreciate  that 
there  are  sympathetic  neighbors  in  this  great  world 

Of  OUrS.  W.  T.  BYRNE. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  notice  the  Bondzin  misfortune  and  I  am  sending 
along  my  humble  $5  contribution.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  and  reminds  me  of  the  good  old  liorse-and-buggy 
days,  when  neighbors  moved  by  the  proper  spirit  and 
philosophy,  helped  one  another  in  many  ways,  instead 
of  looking  for  an  easy  hand-out  from  the  government. 
Neighborhood  co-operation  is  conducive  to  self  respect, 
both  of  which  are  sadly  lacking  these  days. 

We  enjoy  your  magazine  immensely ;  it  is  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  pleasant  years  wTe  spent  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Your  action  is  very 
worthy  and  cannot  be  commended  too  highly.  A  bright¬ 
er  day  is  coming  to  Mr.  Bondzin,  and  to  him  and  to 
you  we  are  sending  our  best  wishes.  T.  p.  laconture. 
Texas. 

Please  find  a  small  $5  donation  tow’ard  Mr.  Bond- 
zin’s  fire  loss.  May  the  Lord  sustain  him  in  this  try¬ 
ing  time.  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens  and  so  ful¬ 
fill  the  law  of  Christ.”  “Thou  shalt  love  they  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  Pennsylvania  neighbor. 

A  small  donation  for  Carl  Bondzin.  I  hope  it  will  be 
appreciated  just  the  same,  a  widow  of  Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  $5  for  your  friend  Carl 
Bondzin.  I  wish  I  could  help  with  more  but  God  will 
bless  it  and  increase  it  with  more.  Thank  you  for  your 
helpfulness,  and  your  good  magazine.  I  enjoy  it  very 
much.  EMMA  E.  HAASE. 

New  York  City. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  $1  cash  which  I  hope  you  will 
apply  to  the  fund  to  help  Carl  Bondzin  in  his  troubles 
incurred  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Connecticut.  harold  c.  richelt. 

I  wish  I  could  send  more  for  the  fund  for  that  good 
man  who  lost  his  barn,  but  this  goes  with  the  hope  that 
many  will  contribute.  LOUISA  king. 

New  York. 

Here  is  $10  for  Carl  Bondzin.  Warwick,  n.  y. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $1  to  help  out  the  poor 
fellow  now  under  a  heavy  burden.  May  the  future 
bring  richer  joys  to  them  .all,  and  may  God  give  him 
courage  meantime.  MRS.  a.  f.  ritchie. 

New  York. 

Regarding  Mr.  Bondzin.  your  worthy  act  is  right.  I 
am  enclosing  $1.  Not  much  but.  if  all  fowl  ranchers, 
big  and  small,  on  the  tract  will  do  likewise,  it  will 
help  right  smart.  box  232. 

New  Jersey. 

Y7ou  once  helped  me  a  long  time  ago  and  did  me  a 
valuable  favor.  This  $18  check  is  for  Mr.  Bondzin  or 
any  use  you  want  to  make  of  it.  long  island. 

Mr.  Bondzin  has  expressed  his  gratitude  and  re¬ 
quests  us  to  return  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  mer¬ 
ciful  friends  who  have  so  generously  helped  him  in 
an  hour  of  great  need.  While  he  may  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  these  friends  in  any  way,  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  help  others  in  return  so  that 
the  generosity  of  these  good  friends  may  help  others 
besides  himself. 


HOW  much  fertilizer  is  required  in  commercial 
tomato-growing?  Naturally  much  depends  on 
the  land. 

Cornell  Bulletin  676  gives  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  on  Long  Island,  covering  several 
years.  The  tests  were  made  on  the  sassafras  silt 
loam  in  the  vicinity  of  Riverhead,  toward  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Island. 

An  analysis  of  4-12-4  proved  most  desirable,  1,200 
to  1,500  pounds  fer  acre  being  given.  Considerable 
phosphoric  acid  is  needed  for  this  crop,  and  4-8-7 
and  5-10-5  were  found  too  low  for  best  results  in 
these  tests.  On  the  lighter  soils,  side  dressings  once 
or  twice  during  the  season  with  100  to  150  pounds 
of  a  soluble  nitrate  per  acre  were  recommended. 

Manure  is  too  costly  on  the  Island  for  general  crop 
use,  but  tests  were  made  with  it  which  will  prove 
interesting  to  those  who  may  have  stable  manure 
available.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  good 
for  tomatoes.  Applications  of  10  tons  per  acre  were 
made,  with  720  pounds  of  4-16-4.  No  matter  what 
the  treatment  otherwise,  high  phosphoric  acid  use 
is  necessary. 

THE  Government  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reports 
that  nearly  16  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  State 
taxes  paid  last  year  by  highway  users  was  assigned 
to  non-highway  uses.  These  taxes  usually  are  paid 
in  the  belief  they  will  be  used  for  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads. 

State  gasoline  taxes,  registration  fees  and  motor- 
carrier  taxes  last  year  amounted  to  over  a  billion 
dollars.  Allocations  to  non-highway  purposes  were 
$169,344,000,  an  increase  of  $22,202,000  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Almost  one-third  as  much  went  to  build¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  State  highways. 

Of  the  State  taxes  on  highway  users  employed  for 
other  than  highway  purposes  about  $89,000,000  went 
to  the  general  State,  county  and  municipal  funds ; 
$36,500,000  was  paid  for  relief  of  unemployment ; 
$33,000.00  was  given  to  education ;  and  approximate¬ 
ly  $11,000,000  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  such  as 
airports,  navigation,  service  of  non-highway  debts, 
irrigation,  parks  and  other  purposes. 

THE  Central  New  York  Egg  Contest,  at  Horse- 
heads,  just  closed,  had  a  pen  of  ten  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  which  in  the  51  weeks  laid  3.082  eggs,  or 
an  average  of  308.  These  were  Oregon  birds,  owned 
by  J.  A.  Hanson. 

On  the  point  score  used  in  the  test,  they  earned 
3,297.80  point,  or  an  average  of  289  points.  To  gain 
one  point,  eggs  must  weigh  two  ounces  apiece,  or  24 
ounce  a  dozen.  This  record  is  believed  to  surpass  all 
in  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  egg  laying  tests. 
Sixty-three  pens,  representing  14  States  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Massachusetts  to  Missouri,  eonqieted  at 
Horseheads  during  the  51-week  official  year  just 
ended.  The  winning  pen  was  held  over  for  a  365- 
day  mark  which  was  3.139  and  3,359.55  points. 

Each  bird  in  the  winning  pen  produced  41.2  pounds 
of  eggs,  or  more  than  eight  times  its  own  weight. 
They  averaged  five  and  two-tenths  pounds  of  feed 
for  each  dozen  eggs  produced.  Production  averaged 
86.3  percent  for  the  entire  year.  Out  of  13  birds 
that  started  in  the  contest,  only  one  died.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  10  birds  is  used  each  month. 
High  bird  was  credited  with  320  eggs  and  a  total 
of  349.25  points ;  and  low  with  283  eggs  and  292.25 
points.  The  entire  pen  laid  412.22  pounds  of  eggs 
and  ate  1,358.30  pounds  of  feed. 

IN  SOME  publicity  going  the  rounds  we  find  the 
inference  that  dairy  cows  can  produce  a  profit  on 
“roughage  alone.”  Further  on  we  learn  that  the 
so-called  roughage  is  legume  hay  and  pasture,  which 
may  easily  figure  out  12  to  14-percent  protein. 

Roughage  of  cornstalks,  Red-top,  Timothy  and 
other  common  hay  will  run  under  2  percent,  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  legumes.  Legume  hay  is 
really  a  concentrate,  not  roughage  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense. 

* 

ARE  the  vitamins  in  foods  destroyed  by  cooking? 

Various  opinions  have  been  given  by  the  ex¬ 
perts.  It  now  seems  to  lie  proven  that  the  valuable 
vitamin  C  in  fresh  vegetables  may  disappear  from 
the  vegetables,  but  merely  passes  into  the  water  in 
which  they  are  cooked.  Some  tests  of  this  water 
have  shown  it  to  be  rich  in  this  vitamin. 

The  logical  conclusion  would  be  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  this  cooking  water  for  use  in  soup 
or.  in  the  case  of  spinach,  drink  it.  Many  of  these 
foods  can  be  cooked  in  less  water  than  commonly 
used.  In  fact  spinach  requires  practically  no  water, 
its  own  juices  being  sufficient  for  the  short  cooking 
period  needed. 
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“The  old  fanning  mill  is  still  the  most  valuable  im¬ 
plement  on  the  farm.” 

HIS  statement  by  Prof.  M.  T.  Munn,  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  is  worth  considering,  in 
reference  to  the  need  of  sound,  clean  seed  grain.  As 
a  boy  we  well  remember  speeding  up  the  fanning 
mill  to  blow  out  the  weed  seed  and  shrunken  ker¬ 
nels.  It  was  good  farm  practice  then  and  is  the 
same  now. 

Bindweed  and  other  foul  stuff  is  distributed  in 
seed  grain.  Such  a  pest  on  a  neighbor’s  farm  is 
often  spread  in  the  custom  of  borrowing  or  changing 
seed.  One  man  got  a  beautiful  stand  of  yellow 
flowers  (wild  mustard)  in  his  oats  field.  Thorough 
fanning  and  screening  will  often  show  bindweed 
and  a  choice  lot  of  other  things  in  the  waste. 

* 

OP  culture  was  at  one  time  a  large  industry  in 
parts  of  Central  New  York.  Low  prices,  dis¬ 
ease  and  competition  did  away  with  the  business  to 
a  large  extent. 

In  recent  years  hop-growing  has  come  back,  and 
this  season  there  were  about  250  acres,  with  a  prob¬ 
able  increase  next  year.  The  crop  in  New  York 
State  this  year  was  around  145,000  pounds.  Some 
yields  toward  1,000  pounds  per  acre  are  reported, 
but  they  run  mainly  lower. 

The  business  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken  without 
expert  advice  as  to  adaptability  of  the  locality  and 
methods  to  use.  Prof.  J.  D.  Harlan,  hop  specialist 
of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  can  give  needed  advice. 

* 

The  majority  of  our  highway  accidents  are  caused  by 
a  small  number  of  negligent,  reckless  drivers  and  are 
preventable. 

'"r*HE  above  statement  from  New  York  State  Com- 
1  missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Charles  V.  Har¬ 
nett,  is  worth  considering.  Anyone  who  observes 
automobile  drivers  for  a  day  will  decide  that  most 
of  them  are  careful.  Now  and  then  someone  rushes 
along  like  a  runaway  horse,  and  pays  no  attention 
to  dangerous  crossings.  Such  drivers  invite  trou¬ 
ble,  and  should  be  stopped  before  they  run  into  it. 
“Reckless  driving”  is  ample  ground  for  arrest  and 
cancellation  of  license. 

There  are  localities  where  reckless  driving  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  in  others.  Just  why  this  is 
so  is  a  mystery,  because  it  would  seem  that  the 
“horrible  examples”  in  this  line  would  warn  others. 
Pleasant  to  think  about  are  localities  where  there 
are  no  violations  or  accidents.  During  the  past 
year  we  observed  auto  handling  in  two  New  Jersey 
county  towns  where  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
travel,  particularly  Saturday  evenings  and  not  even 
a  bump  of  a  fender  occurred.  Drivers  were  cau¬ 
tious  at  corners  and  took  no  chances.  Traffic  kept 
moving  and  everyone  got  where  he  desired  without 
“fuss  and  feathers”  or  “bawling  out”  anyone. 

* 

NE  of  our  Illinois  friends  owns  a  sizable  farm  in 
Polk  County,  North  Carolina,  which  is  in  the 
mountain  country  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
He  is  developing  the  land,  controlling  erosion,  and 
expects  to  move  there  permanently  in  a  few  years. 
The  following  note  from  him  is  interesting : 

We  have  been  down  here  for  three  weeks,  busy  with 
plans  for  developing  farm.  Lespedeza  is  coming  fine, 
t  orn  and  cotton  will  be  O.  K.  We  are  still  short  of 
hay  and  roughage  but  will  get  that  worked  out  in  a  year 
or  two. 

We  saw  this  farm  earlier  in  the  season.  It  has 
been  neglected  in  recent  years  but  is  responding  to 
the  touch  of  this  interested  owner,  and  evidently 
has  great  possibilities  for  agricultural  production  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  home  in  a  delightful  climate. 

This  is  scenic  country,  but  it  contains  good  agri¬ 
cultural  land  which  is  being  improved  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  with  the  help  of  a  live  and  practical  Farm 
Bureau. 


Brevities 

Hickory  nuts  will  soon  be  rattling  from  the  trees. 

Rhode  Island  produced  27,000  bushels  of  string  beans 
and  100,000  bushels  of  sweet  corn  this  year. 

“He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread: 
but  he  that  followeth  after  vain  persons  shall  have 
poverty  enough.” 

World  production  of  sugar  this  year  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  on  record,  or  35,301,000  tons.  A  little  less 
than  half  is  beet  sugar. 

New  York  State  makes  annually  about  80,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese.  The  first  cheese  factory  in  the  State 
was  started  86  years  ago  in  Oneida  County. 

_  According  to  the  latest  report  our  net  public  debt  is 
$34,466,647.18.  We  could  help  out  a  little  on  the  18 
cents  part,  but  the  billions  are  rather  beyond  our 
possibilities. 

Dairy  herd  improvement  association  figures  on  257,- 
248  cows  show  an  average  yearly  butterfat  production 
of  319  pounds.  The  average  when  this  work  was 
started  31  years  ago  was  215  pounds.  The  next  year 
the  average  was  five  pounds  up  and  there  has  been 
steady  gain  ever  since. 
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Emulate  the  Elephant 

IF  IT  is  true  that  an  elephant  never  forgets,  every 
New  York  dairy  farmer  might  well  take  a  leaf 
from  the  elephant’s  book  when  he  goes  to  the  polls 
on  Election  Day,  November  2.  On  that  day,  he  will 
exercise  his  right  to  name  the  man  whom  he  wants 
as  his  representative  in  the  State  Assembly  during 
1038.  Naturally,  he  wants  a  man  in  Albany  who  will 
protect  and  advance  his  own  and  his  neighbors’ 
interests. 

Many  nominees  are  up  for  re-election.  They  were 
in  the  Assembly  last  Spring  and  were  called  upon 
then  to  vote  either  for  a  farmers’  or  for  a  dealers’ 
milk  bill.  A  majority  of  the  Assembly,  relying  on 
the  possibility  of  a  Governor’s  hearing,  voted  for 
both  bills.  There  were  a  few,  however,  who  twice 
put  to  the  test,  cast  their  lot  irrevocably  with  the 
dealer  and  against  the  farmer.  Some  of  these  men, 
now  standing  for  re-election,  are  again  making  ful¬ 
some  promises  to  their  milk  producers.  They  can¬ 
not,  however,  put  behind  them  their  vote  against  the 
farmer.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  As 
vigorously  pointed  out  elsewhere  on  this  page,  their 
party  loyalty  pleas  must  be  disregarded.  They 
should  not  now  be  heard  to  protest  that  they  voted 
for  the  Rogers- Allen  Bill  in  the  sincere  judgment 
that  it  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  their  pro¬ 
ducer  constituents.  The  five  months’  record  of  per¬ 
formance  of  this  bill,  now  law,  belies  their  judg¬ 
ment.  That  they  were  presuaded  to  believe  that  the 
powerful  Borden-League-Shefiield  lobby  was  sup¬ 
porting  a  farmers’  bill  is  a  challenge  to  their  sin¬ 
cerity. 

These  men  have  been  put  to  the  test  by  dairymen. 
They  have  failed  dairymen.  The  indictment  cannot 
be  dismissed  merely  by  forgetting  or  by  a  promise 
not  to  repeat  the  offense. 

The  up-State  Assemblymen,  now  up  for  re-election, 
who  twice  voted  for  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  and  twice 
voted  against  the  McElroy-Young  Bill,  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  are : 

Howard  W.  Allen . Dutchess 

Harry  L.  Averill . Wayne 

Chester  T.  Backus . Otsego 

Charles  O.  Burney,  Jr . Erie  (7) 

Guy  W.  Cheney . Steuben  (1) 

Warren  O.  Daniels . St.  Lawrence  (2) 

Harold  B.  Ehrlich . Erie  (2) 

Frank  A.  Gugino . Erie  (1) 

Ernest  J.  Louis . Oswego 

Harry  It.  Marble . Ontario 

Paul  B.  Mercier . Oneida  (1) 

W.  Allan  Newell . St.  Lawrence  (1) 

Dutton  S.  Peterson . Schuyler 

James  W.  Riley . Cattaraugus 

Emmett  J.  Roach . Clinton 

Stanley  C.  Shaw . Tompkins  ' 

William  M.  Stuart . Steuben  (2) 

Frederick  A.  Washburn . Columbia 

William  R.  Williams . Oneida  (2) 

An  elephant  remembers  both  his  friends  and  his 

foes.  Dairymen  should  do  likewise  on  November  2 
—vote  for  the  man  who  voted  for  them  and  against 
the  man  who  voted  against  them. 


A  Batch  of  Milk  Items 

ON  OCTOBER  7  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association  began  an  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  seeking  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Dairy 
Farmers’  Union  from  interfering  with  the  delivery 
of  milk  to  the  Eaton  plant  of  the  Sheffield  Farms’ 
Company.  The  attorneys  for  Sheffield  are  Bailey, 
Tobin  and  Manley.  Mr.  Manley  was  the  attorney 
for  the  Control  Board,  but  resigned  before  State  Milk 
Control  expired.  The  Jetter  Dairy  Company  is  also 
included  in  the  complaint  which  alleges  that  some 
farmers  formerly  supplying  the  Eaton  plant  “di¬ 
verted”  their  milk  to  the  Jetter  plants.  Attorney 
John  D.  Van  Kennen,  Ogdensburg,  represents  the 
Farmers’  Union.  This  action  may  result  in  a  test 
of  the  co-operative  law.  Some  years  back  when  League 
officers  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  withdrawals,  they 
had  inserted  in  the  law  a  provision  to  restrain 
producers  under  contract  with  the  League  by  in¬ 
junction  from  diverting  their  milk  to  other  dealers, 
and  also  to  restrain  the  other  dealers  from  accept¬ 
ing  the  milk.  A  heavy  arbitrary  fine  was  imposed. 
In  some  instances  farmers  defended  the  action  but 
the  trials  wore  adjourned  from  time  to  time  and 
when  the  dealers  were  joined  in  the  defense,  they 
refused  to  accept  the  milk  so  as  to  avoid  the  cost 
of  litigation  and  the  possibility  of  an  accumulative 
fine. 

It  is  a  strange  incident  that  the  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  protested  the  law  as  monopolistic  and 
tyrannical,  now  resort  to  it  in  their  own  case.  Many 
farmers  will  be  glad  to  see  a  final  test  of  the  law. 


It  now  appears  that  the  big  dealer-controlled  co¬ 
operatives,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  legal  right  they  have  to  fix  milk  prices 


for  producers  and  consumers,  but  are  asking  small 
co-operatives  to  allow  them  to  pay  less  than  the 
price  fixed  for  other  producers.  They  got  that  privi¬ 
lege  through  a  joker  in  the  control  law  which  de¬ 
feated  the  law.  Classification  has  the  same  effect, 
but  the  audit  may  wipe  out  classification.  Even  in 
that  case,  however,  with  the  exemption  now  re¬ 
quested,  they  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  return 
their  patrons  less  than  other  producers. 


The  Metropolitan  Distributors’  Agency  threatened 
in  a  letter  signed  by  its  chairman,  W.  J.  McKay,  and 
its  secretary,  J.  O.  Eastlack,  to  disregard  the  price 
negotiated  with  the  producers’  agency,  unless  the 
producers  rigidly  avoid  sales  at  less  than  those 
negotiated.  These  dealers  and  farm  leaders  insist 
on  regulations  favoring  some  groups  of  producers 
over  other  producers,  and  on  classification  favoring 
all  dealers  over  all  producers.  Now  they  have  laws 
authorizing  such  policies.  They  are  spending  farm¬ 
ers’  money  to  enforce  their  discriminating  and 
monopolistic  customs  and  laws. 

The  Rogers-Alien  official  group  are  making  much 
of  the  assurance  made  by  Agricultural  Commissioner 
II.  V.  Noyes  that  he  intended  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  make  the  plan  work.  As  head  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Noyes  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  law  as  he  finds 
it,  but  men  familiar  with  his  sentiments  as  a  lay¬ 
man  believe  that,  if  he  were  writing  milk  laws,  there 
would  be  no  classification  and  no  delegation  of 
farmers’  authority  except  directly  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves. 


Dairy  farmers  supplying  three  milk  plants  in 
Oneida  County,  located  at  Solsville,  Bridgewater 
and  Oriskany  Falls,  took  a  leaf  from  the  Dairy 
Union  program  and  advised  the  Jetter  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  operator  of  the  plants,  that  unless  it  paid  .$2.35 
per  cwt.  for  September  and  October,  the  milk  would 
be  “diverted”  elsewhere  on  and  after  a  fixed  date. 
A  compromise  offer  was  firmly  rejected,  and  the 
company  consented  to  the  terms  fixed  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  is  understood  that  the  price  is  only  for 
fluid  milk,  and  that  the  milk  reported  by  the  dealer 
as  used  for  other  purposes  will  be  blended  with  the 
fluid  class  and  a  blended  price  returned  for  all.  In 
other  words,  the  sale  is  on  the  “classified”  price 
plan. 


The  Federal  government  has  applied  to  the  United 
State  District  Court  at  Boston,  Mass.,  seeking  an 
injunction  to  compel  1G  milk  dealers  to  pay  deposits 
into  the  equalization  pool  set-up  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  It  seems  the  amount 
involved  is  over  $03,000  which  belongs  either  to  the 
“pool”  or  the  producers,  who  previously  secured  a 
court  injunction  restraining  the  dealers  from  turning 
it  over  to  the  “pool.” 


A  Word  for  the  Worthy 

WHILE  in  the  employ  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  William  W.  Ryan  made  many  friends 
in  Sullivan  County.  We  believe  that  they  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  he  is  now  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  county.  William  is  the 
type  of  young  man  that  the  American  people  like. 
He  was  the  youngest  member  of  an  humble  farm 
family.  His  father  died  when  he  was  less  than  a 
year  old.  His  widowed  mother  and  five  children 
bravely  faced  the  task  of  making  a  living  for  all 
and  educating  the  children.  William  attended  the 
local  school — not  “red”  (it  had  no  paint),  graduated 
from  the  Monticello  high  school,  taught  in  the  local 
schools  and  finished  his  studies  in  the  Albany  Busi¬ 
ness  College.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  during 
the  World  War. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  capable,  industrious  and  honest.  We 
feel  that  the  farmers  he  met  during  his  six  years 
of  service  with  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  yet  remember  him, 
and  be  pleased  to  have  him  identified  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  treasurer  of  the  county.  He  is  the  type 
of  man  we  need  in  the  public  service. 


A  Good  Suggestion 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  visited  my  one  acre  farm  on  Long  Island, 
where  I  kept  32  cows  at  a  profit.  He  thought  it  worth 
space  on  the  first  page  of  the  paper. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State  in  their  present  struggle  for  existence. 

Everyone  of  us  likes  cheese.  If  the  striking  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  North  Country  will  take  one  factory  to  put 
out  packages  for  $1  each,  assorted  if  possible,  to  send 
by  parcel  post  or  induce  chain  stores  to  handle  it,  at 
not  less  than  one-pound  sizes,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  start  for  these  people  to  get  an  outlet.  Quite  a 
few  people  I  spoke  to  about  this  would  welcome  the 
chance  to  buy  that  way.  albert  schimmel. 

New  York. 


Law  Fosters  Monopoly 

A  PROVISION  of  the  State  law  which  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  refuse  a 
license  for  the  sale  of  milk  to  a  new  applicant  for 
license,  or  to  a  present  dealer  to  extend  his  sales 
into  new  markets  or  areas,  is  being  challenged  in 
the  courts.  Sheffield  Farms,  which  is  licensed  to  do 
a  milk  business  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
market,  xvas  denied  a  license  to  deliver  milk  in  the 
Suffern,  Rockland  County,  area.  An  appeal  has  been 
taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  for  a  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  provision  of  the  law  tends  to  give  a  monopoly 
to  dealers  already  licensed.  It  is  argued  that  its 
purpose  is  to  “stabilize”  the  market.  That  may 
mean  a  privilege  to  the  limited  number  of  licensed 
dealers  to  fix  a  price  too  high  to  consumers  and  too 
low  to  producers.  In  either  case  the  price  would  be 
“stable”  but  doubly  unfair. 

In  many  county  districts  it  has  worked  a  hardship 
to  many  farmers  who  could  find  a  local  market  for 
their  milk.  We  know  dairymen  who  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  Summer  recreation  residents  in  private  homes 
and  in  hotels.  Of  recent  years  big  distributors  ship 
milk  in  from  distant  points,  and  with  their  license 
practically  monopolize  a  market  that  farmers  for¬ 
merly  supplied.  We  have  been  told  by  farmers  in 
such  areas  that  formerly  they  received  more  profit 
from  their  cows  in  four  months  than  they  get  now 
for  the  whole  year.  Housewives  in  small  villages 
usually  prefer  to  receive  fresh  milk  direct  from  the 
nearby  farms  that  they  know,  and  the  producer  gets 
100  cents  of  the  consumei’’s  dollar.  The  law  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  American  competitive  system.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  private  property 
and  with  our  boasted  rule  of  freedom  of  contract. 
If  the  courts  fail  to  upset  it,  we  feel  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  should  be  repealed. 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 


September  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn . $2.29  $0,048 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn .  2.20*  .0468 

Boonville  Farms  Co-op .  2.20*  .0468 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  .  2.20*  .0468 

Newark  Milk  &  Cream  Co .  2.20*  .0468 

Jetter  Milk  Co .  2.20*  .0468 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.107  .0448 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  2.01  .0427 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.64  .0349 


*  Prices  marked  with  a  star  (*)  are  flat  for  all  milk. 
Others  are  classified. 

On  October  12,  1937,  the  following  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.  announced  today  that  its  members  would  receive 
an  average  of  $1.90  a  hundredweight  for  milk  contain¬ 
ing  3.5-percent  butterfat  and  produced  within  the  200- 
mile  zone.” 

This  is  for  the  city  housewife’s  consumption.  The 
farmer  receives  no  such  price.  Twenty-six  cents 
(for  cai-tage  and  other  deductions)  reduce  the  price 
to  $1.64  to  the  fai-mer,  or  3.49  cents  per  quart. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  (1916),  Borden's  paid  a  flat 
price  of  $1.70  per  cwt.,  or  3.62  cents  per  quart.  The 
consumer  then  paid  9  cents  a  quart  bottled.  Now 
she  pays  13  cents  and  the  farmer  actually  gets  .0013 
cent  less  than  in  1916.  The  total  spread  to  the 
dealer  is  now  4.0013  cents  more  than  in  1916. 

We  know  where  the  Dairymen’s  League  paid 
$1.64  per  cwt.  for  September  milk  and  another  dealer 
paid  $2,115,  under  the  protection  of  the  Rogers- 
Alien  law.  When  Senator  Rogers  rounds  up  price 
chiselers,  he  should  put  Fred  H.  Sexauer  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 


A  Thought  for  Election  Day 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  a  small 
group  of  our  N.  Y.  Assemblymen  who  voted  for  the 
Rogers-Alien  Bill  and  against  the  McElroy-Young  Milk 
Bill.  Some  of  these  Assemblymen  are  now  seeking  re- 
election  on  their  records.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

I  urge  you  to  say  “no”  to  any  such  scheme.  Party 
loyalty  does  not  demand  the  individual  voter  to  vote 
against  his  or  her  own  interest.  Don’t  let  smooth  talk 
and  a  five-eent  cigar  persuade  you  to  do  otherwise. 

For  the  information  of  all  disappointed  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  living  in  the  Second  Assembly  District,  Oneida 
County,  and  all  milk  consumers  in  sympathy  with  us 
farmers  in  said  district,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that 
the  Republican  candidate  seeking  re-election  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Rogers-Alien  Milk  Bill  and  against  the 
McElroy-Young  Bill.  If  the  party  cannot  put  up  a 
square-deal  candidate,  then  it  cannot  expect  support 
from  the  individual  voter.  We  will  not  vote  for  one 
who,  while  in  office  and  as  a  member  of  the  Rogers- 
Alien  clan,  was  not  willing  to  shape  his  thoughts  and 
actions  in  favor  of  all  of  us  farmers,  or  one  who,  just 
before  election,  is  seeking  support  from  the  same  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  ignored  while  in  Albany. 

“By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them.”  Let  us  show 
that  McElroy-Young  farmers  have  a  good  memory. 

Paris,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Jacob  wethje. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  present  relatively  high  market 
prices  for  properly  finished  fat  cattle, 
sheep,  lambs  and  hogs  is  causing  many  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  marketing 
home-grown  feeds  through  livestock 
sources.  In  any  given  livestock  feeding 
operation  if  feeds  used  are  figured  and 
charged  against  the  livestock  at  current 
quotations  it  is  seldom  that  the  project 
will  show  a  paper  profit. 

Factors,  however,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  are  that  if  feeds  are  figured  as 
mentioned  they  are  returning  a  net  value 
at  the  prices  assumed.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  feed  a  given  group  of  fattening 
animals,  largely  on  home-grown  feeds,  and 
show  a  paper  loss  on  the  feeding  opera¬ 
tion,  yet  the  net  result  on  the  total  farm 
program  may  return  a  substantial  profit. 

Each  class  and  group  of  livestock  pos¬ 
sess  special  adaptations  and  requirements 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  in 
their  relation  to  the  particular  feeding 
project  involved.  It  is  of  no  significance 
or  importance  to  compare  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain  between  different  kinds 
of  livestock.  This  is  largely  true  because 
the  most  important  determining  factor  in¬ 
volved  is  the  availability  of  the  feeds  to 
be  used. 

Cattle  Feed  Returns 

A  consideration  of  the  possible  mone¬ 
tary  returns  from  feeds  with  different 
kinds  and  classes  of  livestock  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  shows  their  relative 
return,  when  they  are  available  for  such 
feeding  operations.  Age.  type,  health, 
breed,  manner  of  handling,  feeding,  and 
housing,  kind  and  quality  of  feeds  used 
are  all  important  factors  relative  to  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  of  gains  produced. 
However,  to  present  an  average  monetary 
return  possibility  it  is  necessary  to  as¬ 
sume  the  animals  are  of  suitable  kind, 
type  and  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 

Results  from  many  experiment  station 
trials  show  that  yearling  and  two-year-old 
steers  have  an  average  feed  requirement 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  of  627 
pounds  of  grain,  44  pounds  of  protein 
supplement,  244  pounds  of  hay  and  283 
pounds  of  silage.  The  grain  used  was 
usually  corn  or  barley,  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  either  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal. 
If  corn  silage  is  not  available  the  average 
feed  requirement  will  be  increased  from 
5  to  8  percent  for  grain  and  supplement, 
and  from  40  to  50  percent  for  the  hay. 

The  amount  of  protein  supplement 
needed  would  be  influenced  principally  by 
the  kind  and  quality  of  hay  fed.  With 
good  quality  mixed  or  legume  hay  used  in 
most  of  the  experiments  the  ration  found 
most  suitable  was  one  pound  of  supple¬ 
ment  to  each  14  to  15  pounds  of  corn  or 
barley.  On  the  average  it  required  ap¬ 
proximately  12  percent  more  feed,  both 
concentrates  and  roughage,  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain  with  two-year  olds 
than  on  yearlings. 

Based  on  the  feed  requirements  men¬ 
tioned  the  671  pounds  of  concentrates 
needed  to  produce  a  gain  of  100  pounds 
would  cost  $10,065  if  figured  at  $30  per 
ton,  which  may  represent  the  probable 
purchase  price  of  such  feeds  during  the 
coming  Fall  and  early  Winter.  With  hay 
figured  at  $10  per  ton,  the  487  pounds 
required  would  have  a  feed  cost  value  of 
$2,435.  The  corn  silage  at  $5  per  ton 
would  cost  70%  cents  for  the  283  pounds 
fed.  The  total  feed  cost  to  produce  1(M) 
pounds’  gain  on  the  steers 'with  feeds  as 
quoted  would  be  $13.21.  With  a  $20  top 
for  fat  cattle  these  spreads  offer  a  very 
attractive  margin.  What  the  future  holds 
in  the  way  of  possible 
margin  above  feed  costs 
is  always  a  problematical 
proposition. 

Prospects  seem  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  for  sat¬ 
isfactory  feed  returns 
with  steers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Fall  and  Winter. 

With  good  cattle  a  four 
to  six-month  feeding  pe¬ 
riod  must  be,  allowed  for. 
with  average  gains  of 
from  two  and  one-quarter 
to  t  w  o  a  n  d  one-half 
pounds  per  head  daily. 

Where  some  beef  breed¬ 
ing  cows  have  been 
maintained  o  n  pasture 
during  the  Summer,  and 
roughage  plus  small 
amounts  of  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  if  needed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  the  steers 
used  in  the  feed  lot  start 
on  feed  at  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage. 

In  the  East  it  is  often 
difficult  and  frequently 
impossible  to  purchase 
good  type  feeder  steers  to 


Farm  and  Feedlot  Operations 


By  R .  W.  Duck 


advantage  in  small  lots.  When  less  than 
carload  lots  are  desired  neighbors  may 
frequently  pool  their  purchase  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  When  purchases  are 
desired,  the  Chicago  Stockyards  afford 
an  excellent  source  for  such  cattle,  where 
feeder  steers  carrying  a  predominance  of 
the  best  beef  breeds  are  available  from  the 
Western  Range  cattle  country.  Train¬ 
loads  of  these  rugged,  deep  bodied,  short 
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about  60  pounds,  fed  for  an 
three  months.  Their  average 
was  about  three-tenths  of  one 
head  daily.  If  fed  for  the  time 
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rug 

legged  feeders  annually  come  to  the 
minal  markets  each  Fall  to  supply 
needs  of  the  farm  feed  lots  during 
Winter.  Through  this  medium  corn, 
golden  grain,  basic  foundation  of  all 
feeds  and  feeding  enterprises,  finds 
market  through  the  finished  fat  bullocks 
to  its  ultimate  source  of  consumption  on 
the  American  table. 

Lamb  Feed  Returns 

Whenever  I  want  information  relative 
to  lamb  feeding  investigations  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  stations  seem  to  me  to  have 
covered  this  work  as  completely  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily  as  most  anyone  could  desire. 
Don  Bell  is  in  charge  of  sheep  investiga¬ 
tions  at  Ohio  and  Claude  Harper  at  In¬ 
diana. 

In  a  test  relative  to  comparing  shelled 
corn  and  whole  oats  at  the  Indiana  Sta¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  whole  oats  com¬ 
pared  very  favorably  with  shelled  corn 
when  fed  with  a  protein  supplement, 
using  a  legume  hay  and  corn  silage  as 
roughages.  When  so  fed  it  required  512 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  and  61S  pounds  of 
whole  oats  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 
However,  the  oat  fed  lambs  required  only 
289  pounds  of  silage  and  209  pounds  of 
hay  to  produce  100  pounds’  gain,  while 
the  corn-fed  lambs  required  496  pounds’ 
silage  and  270  pounds  of  hay  for  the 
same  gain.  The  average  of  a  great  many 
trials  at  various  stations  have  a  feed  re¬ 
quirement  of  about  350  pounds  of  con¬ 
centrate,  360  pounds’  hay  and  360  pounds 
of  silage  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
on  feeder  lambs,  with  an  initial  weight  of 


the  gains  made  the  lambs  would  have  an 
average  final  market  weight  of  between 
87  and  90  pounds. 

There  is  nothing  easier  to  kill  and  dress 
out  on  the  farm  than  a  fat  lamb.  A  fat 
90-pound  lamb  will  kill  and  cool  out  about 
a  45-pound  carcass.  This  amount  of 
fresh  lamb  on  the  average  farm  would 
soon  be  consumed,  modern  refrigeration 
available  on  most  farms  will  keep  it  in 
prime  condition  to  consume  as  desired. 
Diversity  of  the  fresh  meat  diet  at  a 
minimum  cost  is  thus  available  for  the 
farm  table.  Ralph  E.  Owen,  Tunis  breed¬ 
er.  Fulton.  X.  Y. ;  .T.  Duffy,  Oxford  breed¬ 
er,  Lafayette.  X.  Y.,  and  a  host  of  my 
other  sheep  breeder  and  feeder  friends 
will  verify  this  assertion,  that  home-killed 
lamb  is  the  most  palatable  and  easiest 
available  source  of  fresh  meat  for  the 
farm  table. 

If  silage  is  not  available  it  will  require 
about  600  pounds  of  good  quality  hay  and 
375  pounds  of  corn  or  barley  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  good  healthy  lambs 
of  the  weights  mentioned.  Taking  an 
average  of  all  the  trials  and  data  I  have 
available  including  many  stations  and 
several  thousand  lambs,  it  is  found  that 
400  pounds  of  concentrates,  either  corn 
or  barley,  and  600  pounds  of  good-quality 
legume  hay  will  be  reasonably  safe  to  con¬ 
sider  as  the  requirement  for  100  pounds’ 
gain  on  fattening  lambs.  With  grain 
figured  at  $30  per  ton  and  hay  at  $10, 
the  total  feed  cost  would  be  $9  per  100 
pounds’  gain.  Markets  have  been  favor¬ 
able  during  the  past  several  years  for 
profitable  feeding  lambs,  and  every  indica¬ 
tion  is  that  they  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter.  There 
are  certain  health  and  feeding  hazards 
with  lambs  which  are  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  and  are  vital  when  the  feeding 
operations  assume  any  sizable  propor¬ 


Top — Corn  or  barley  properly  supplemented  make  the  best  basic  pork  production  rations.  Skim-milk  or  whey  are 
excellent  supplements  fed  with  these  grains.  Center — These  fed  western  lambs,  smooth  bodied  and  carrying  a 
predominance  of  fine-wool  blood,  made  profitable  gains  when  self-fed  molasses,  grain  and  pea-vine  silage.  Bottom 
“Pete”  MacKenzie,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  placing  the  Angus  steers  at  the  1937  New  York  State  Fair. 


tions.  When  feeding  lambs  it  is  always 
best  to  start  with  a  few  head  of  healthy 
lambs  purchased  locally.  Experience  is 
the  only  reliable  teacher,  mistakes  are 
then  less  expensive. 

Hog  Feed  Returns 

From  weaning  age  up  to  100  pounds 
weight  pigs  need  an  average  of  about  25 
percent  more  digestible  protein  to  meet 
their  growth  and  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  than  mature  hogs.  The  total 
amount  of  digestible  nutrient  require¬ 
ments  is  less  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
with  mature  hogs,  but  it  requires  more 
feed  to  produce  100  pounds’  gain  due  to 
their  higher  maintenance  requirement. 

Corn  or  barley,  properly  supplemented, 
make  the  best  basic  pork  fattening  ra¬ 
tions.  Skim-milk  or  whey  are  excellent 
supplements  when  fed  with  these  grains, 
either  separate  or  as  a  slop.  Top  market 
price  is  obtained  for  the  well  finished 
barrow  weighing  from  200  to  225  pounds. 
Such  finished  hogs  will  also  make  the 
most  pork  per  pound  of  feed  consumed. 

Many  trials  at  various  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  show  relatively  small  differences 
between  corn  and  barley  in  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gains  made  with  fattening 
shotes,  when  properly  supplemented.  Mor¬ 
rison's  latest  edition  of  “Feeds  and 
Feeding”  gives  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  results  of  17  trials  in  which  good- 
quality  ground  barley  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  corn.  These  were  self-fed 
tests  in  dry-lot.  The  groups  were  fed  for 
an  average  of  75  days  from  an  initial 
weight  of  79  pounds.  The  results  show 
that  the  barley-fed  group  consumed  an 
average  of  6.6  pounds  of  barley,  and  .4 
pound  of  supplement.  Their  average  daily 
grain  was  1.55  pounds  per  head.  To  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain  required  428 
pounds  of  ground  barley  and  27  pounds 
of  supplement.  The  corn-fed  hogs  con¬ 
sumed  .4  pounds  less  grain  and  .2  more 
of  supplement  per  head  daily,  making  an 
average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.66 
pounds.  Their  feed  requirement  was 
3  <  3  pounds  of  corn  and  36  pounds  of 
supplement  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 

When  pigs  are  self-fed  barley  they 
may  eat  more  protein  supplement  than 
needed  in  the  best  interests  of  economy 
of  gain.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  mix  the 
supplement  with  the  barley  in  the  ratio 
of  about  one  pound  of  protein  supplement 
to  each  15  pounds  of  barley,  or  to  hand 
feed  the  supplement  in  this  ratio.  With 
corn  and  barley  figured  at  $30,  and  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  at  $45  per  ton,  the  feed 
cost  per  100  pounds’  gain  with  the  barley- 
fed  pigs  would  be  $6.96.  The  feed  cost 
of  100  pounds’  gain  with  corn  and  sup¬ 
plement  would  be  $6.32.  Price  of  hogs 
and  grain  present  one  of  the  most  favor¬ 
able  rations  which  has  existed  for  years. 

During  the  Winter,  when  pen-fed,' good- 
quality  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  In  racks,  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal,  will  promote  gains,  thrift  -  anti 
health.  The  use  of  suitable  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  will  materially  lower 
grain  feed  requirements.  The  value  of 
suitable  pasture,  such  as  Alfalfa,  clover, 
rape,  oats-peas-rape  or  good  Blue  grass, 
will  on  the  average  reduce  grain  require¬ 
ments  approximately  10  percent  and  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  requirements  about  40 
percent.  Assuming  that  with  good  aver¬ 
age  farm  conditions  it  will  require  about 
400  pounds  of  corn  and  50  pounds  of 
tankage  to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork, 
due  to  general  conditions  not  being  so 
well  controlled  as  with 
experimental  tests,  the 
pasture  s  a  v  i  n  g  would 
then  amount  to  40  pounds 
of  corn  and  20  pounds  of  . 
tankage  per  100  pounds 
of  gain  made.  At  the 
prices  quoted  this  would 
reduce  production  con¬ 
centrate  feed  costs  $1  per 
100  pounds  of  gain  made. 

Sufficient  hogs  should 
be  pastured  per  area  to 
keep  the  growth  short, 
small  lots  closely  pas¬ 
tured  and  rotated  are 
more  desirable.  An  acre 
of  good  pasture  used  as 
mentioned  with  grain  and 
supplement  will  carry 
from  15  to  20  head  to  de¬ 
sirable  weights  of  200  to 
225  pounds.  This  would 
be  a  gi’oss  saving  per  acre 
of  about  one-half  ton  of 
grain,  and  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  saving  of  about 
600  pounds.  At  the  quot¬ 
ed  prices  suitable  pasture 
so  used  would  represent  a 
value  of  $27  per  acre. 
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WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  We  sharpen  like 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  fiUTLET  OltlNI)  Si 
REPAIR  CO.  NUTI.EY,  N.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 


AQAVINP  t0  you-  we  sharpen  your  clipper  blades. 
On  » lllu  They  cut  longer.  Mail  75c  with  each  set  to 

CLIPPER  MASTERS,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


E.  W.  JOHNSON 
of  Longmont.  Colo.,  says: 


"GIVE  ME  GUERNSEYS!" 


Mr,  Johnson,  highly  regarded  in  Boulder 
County  for  his  good  judgment,  has  had 
nothing  but  Guernseys  on  his  place  for 
ten  years.  His  herd,  now  consisting  of 
20  head,  all  registered  for  four  years.  He 
says  the  breed  is  gentle  and  easy  to 
handle.  But,  more  than  that,  he  cites 
production  as  the  reason  he’s  sold  on 
Guernseys.  The  nine  cows  in  his  milk¬ 
ing  herd  average  7000  pounds  on  ten- 
month  records  with  a  test  of  4.9  per  cent! 

Here  is  another  progressive  dairyman 
who  recognizes  the  growing  demand  for 
Guernsey  Milk  .  .  .  who  profits  by  its 
premium  price!  Write  to  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  81.  Grove  Street, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  for  information  and 
a  list  of  breeders  with  Guernsey  Cattle 
for  sale. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SM1THVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 


Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE — Five  months’  old  Guernsey  Bull. 

eligible  for  registry.  Fully  accredited  herd.  Certified 
free  from  Bang’s  disease.  $50.00. 

c.  r.  McPherson,  bernardsville,  n.  j. 


WANTliTH  SEVERAL  GUERNSEYS— Calves, 
vV  /YIY  1  lliU  .  heifers  and  cows.  Must  be  negative 
and  accredited.  F.  H.  TUTTLE,  Manlius,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old,  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22.594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH,  WITH  PAPERS 

C  U  FOSTER  BARTON, 

c.  n .  rusicn,  newyork 


Complete  Dispersal 

ROBERT  A.  DAVIS  HERD 

35  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1937 

at  owner’s  farm,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  T.  B.  Accredited 
and  blood-tested.  Write  for  catalog  and  details  to 

Robert  A.  Davis,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .*7"] 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WOKTON,  MO. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Polled  and  horned,  up  to  11  mo.  old.  Real  dual-purpose 
type.  K.  of  M.  breeding.  T.  I!,  and  Bang  tested.  Write 
or  visit,  LEE  R.  SCOTT  &  SONS,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlef  ield,  Ohio 


We  liavo  for  sale  one  four  year  old  and  one  yearling 
stallion  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Either  one  of  these 
colts  fit  to  go  in  show  ring  with  the  best  of  them. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Ash  G-rove  Farms 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Beasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE— 50  Kids  and  Milk  Goats.  Will  swap  for 
Emden  Geese.  HOUPERT  -  Clinton,  Conn. 


New  York  Now  an  Ac¬ 
credited  State 

November  4  will  be  celebrated  in  Al¬ 
bany  as  "Achievement  Day”  in  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  State 
through  a  program  of  a  tuberculin  testing 
program  which  has  been  carried  on  since 
1919.  On  October  1,  1937,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  put  New  York 
in  the  list  .of  accredited  States.  Dairy¬ 
men,  members  of  county  associations, 
boards  of  supervisors,  farm  bureau  com¬ 
mitteemen,  veterinarians,  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  officials,  and  officials  and  leaders  of 
nearby  States  have  been  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  celebration  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Faulder,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

During  the  period  of  eradication  153,- 
722  herds  were  tested  and  retested,  ad¬ 
ministering  a  total  of  17,798,839  indi¬ 
vidual  tests.  The  percentage  of  infection 
in  New  York  has  been  reduced  from  ap¬ 
proximately  40  percent  in  1919  to  one- 
half  of  1  percent  on  October  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Faulder.  He  estimated  that 
five  generations  of  dairy  cattle  were  tested 
since  1918,  and  that  dairy  herds  on  the 
average  are  replaced  every  four  years.  In 
addition,  he  says  50,000  herds  were  dis¬ 
banded  or  changed  ownership  since  1918. 

The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
a  national  problem.  New  York  is  the 
forty-sixth  State  to  reach  accreditation. 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  22.  —  Allegany-Steuben  Holstein 
Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  James  A.  Young, 
secretary,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  25. — Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Com¬ 
bination  Sale,  Washington,  Conn.,  Geo. 
DeVoe,  manager,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Ost.  26.  —  Louis  Merryman’s  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Fairgrounds,  Timonium,  Md. 

Nov.  3 — Percheron  and  Belgian  Auc¬ 
tion,  East  Lansing,  Mich. ;  R.  S.  Hudson, 
manager,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  25-27.  —  Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  1. — American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Park  Central 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Nov.  2-6. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  29  -  Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultx-y  Show. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 


Dec.  20-Jan.  2,  193S. — Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  4-9.  —  N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  at  the 
14tli  Street  Armory,  New  York  City.  En¬ 
tries  close  Dee.  4.  Fred  H.  Bohrer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-S. — N.  Y.  State  .Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Syracuse. 

Jail.  11-14. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  26-2S. — Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 


DOGS 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding 

MAINEW00DS  KENNELS  R.  0.  No.  2  LISBON  FALLS,  ME. 

RABBIT  DOGS 

Ready  to  use  $12.00  to  $16.00 

PETER  LASCO  -  FOREST  CITY,  PA. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Price*  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 

pp|l  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAINIELS  dogs 

I  CU«  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N''Tr^°<X%»arm 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  SEZVfiSl 

CTYT  T  1PQ  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VJVAL.L/1L.O  Ped.  UAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  X.T. 

sale i  PEDIGREED  COLLIES  lit™™'*": 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  vast 

»  I  RED  ALES— All-around  dog.  American  Shepherd 
n  Natural  heelers.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

RAT  TERRIER  Puppies.  Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS.  Stafford,  Kan. 

gREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
”dles.  BARLOW  FARM,  Sugar  Grove,  Pennsylvania 

REJUTIRIL  Pomeranian  Puppies— Eligible  registration. 
M  white  wolf  and  sables.  Mrs.  George  Manley,  Greene,  N.Y. 

REG.  Airedale  Puppies— Champion  Bloodlines.  Male 
1*15;  females,  #10.  ADAM  SCHOFIELD,  New  Kingeeld,  F 


O  t  t  I  t  N  E 

BULL  BRAND 


“24” 

DAIRY  RATION 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS: 

»>  Id  liter  CwtskfdratM  in 
MABIflMt  HltllNC  CO..  INC. 
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pical  of  the  manner  in  which 
Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations  keep 
a  herd  in  top  physical  condition 
and  in  maximum  production  is 
the  record  of  a  herd  of  Holsteins 
owned  by  Van  Horne  Farms,  Van 
Hornesville,  N.  Y.,  which  includes 
the  splendid  animal  shown  above. 
During  the  rigorous  months  of 
January  and  February  of  this 
year,  the  production  of  this  herd 
was  highest  for  New  York  State. 

In  January,  for  example,  the 
20  Holsteins  averaged  1651  lbs. 


Or msby  Pony  Pontiac,  whose  record  is  over  1000 
lbs.  of  butter  and  24,000  lbs.  of  milk  is  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations. 

of  milk  and  64.6  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
This  herd  is  fed  Bull  Brand  24% 
when  timothy  is  the  roughage. 
Bull  Brand  20%  when  clover 
and  alfalfa  are  available  and  B-B 
Marmico  16%  when  dry. 

Following  the  complete  B-B 
Dairy  Feeding  Program  as  this 
owner  is  doing  means  better  con¬ 
ditioned  cows,  a  longer  lactation 
period  and  maximum  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  the  shortest  road 
to  larger  dairy  profits. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 


AT  AUCTION 

ALL  ARE 

Michigan  State  College  Horses 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
November  3,  1937 

6  Stallions  34  Mares 

Sir  Laet  190277  and  Loewenstein  16923 
(32  /  2250)  head  our  herds. 

For  Catalog  Address 

R.  S.  HUDSON,  A"X~dry  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Lot  of  unusually  fine  pigs.  8  to  10  weeks  old,  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Big  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA.  MARYLAND  Manager. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 
Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $4,  8-9  wks.  old  $4.25,  10  wks.  extras  $4.50. 

5%  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 


Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.50  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn,  Mass. 


|  p  Purebred  pedigreed  shoats  S  1 0.  each.  Unre- 
.  I.  luted  pairs,  $20.  it.  IIILL. SENECA  FALLS.  N.  T. 


For  Sale — Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
1.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN.  PA. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Offering  OXioice 

Hampshire  Yearling  Rams 

Nice  Type  and  Quality  •  All  Stock  on  Approval 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALK 

Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams 

The  Wool  and  Mutton  Type. 

C.  M.  MacNAUGHT  -  *  BOVINA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


RAMBOIIII.LET  RAM  LAMBS- Purebred; 
large  as  yearlings,  sired  by  Orth  ram.  Priced 

SI  2  to  SIS.  H.  C.  BEAKDSLEY.  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  Also  one  1-two  and  1-3 
year  old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs, 
Ewes  all  ages.  F.  E.  STEVENS.  WILSON.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL¬ 
BERT’S  SONS.  EAST  CHATHAM.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE— Four  year  old  Corriedale  Ram  a  good 
breeder.  E.  B.  PTJRINTON  -  Sansevoort,  Hew  York 


AY  RSHIRES 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WANTED ! 


Purebred  or  Grade  Holstein  or 
Guernsey  Cows  freshening  for  the 
first  or  second  time  from  herds 
free  from  Mastitus,  Abortion  and  T.  B.  ELMER  B. 
HINT,  care  Haxton  Canning  Co.,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 


Thirty  New  Milk  Registered  Ayrshire  Cows 

Just  fresh  or  springing.  10  Grade  Ayrshire  Cows,  just 
fresh  or  springing.  Also  2  Choice  Yearling  Bulls, 
sired  by  Barr’s  Dusky  Lad  and  from  high  producing 
dams.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Truck  delivery,  subject 
to  blood  test,  and  prices  set  to  sell. 

CASS  DAIRY  FARM.  INC.  -  ATHOL.  MASS. 
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.  .WORKS 
LIKE  MAGIC 


The  man  who  wears  Utica-Knit 
underwear  is  living  in  a  temper¬ 
ate  climate  all  the  time.  This 
finer  kind  of  underwear  tempers 
the  fresh  air  in  its  porous  cells 
and  evaporates  perspiration 
away  from  the  body.  It  has  style 
and  cut  to  it  that  every  man  ad¬ 
mires,  and  the  comfort  it  pro¬ 
vides  makes  you  forget  you 
have  it  on.  Comes  in  union  and 
two-piece  styles  of  fine  cotton  or 
wool  yams  in  all  weights.  Men¬ 
tion  it  by  name— Utica-Knit.  At 
all  good  dealers. 


UNDER  W£ AB 


UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


with  Indent)  figurfij 

SLIPS 


Even  on  the  coldest  winter  days, 
INDERA  FIGURFIT  (Coldpruf) 
Knit  Princess  Slips. and  Under¬ 
skirts  keep  you  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Knit  by  a  special  proc¬ 
ess,  these  smartly  styled  slips 
lie  smooth  and  close  without 
bunching  or  crawling.  Choice  of 
beautiful  colors  in  cotton,  wool 
mixture,  rayon  and  wool,  100% 
wool  worsted,  silk  and 
worsted.  Easy  to  launder, 
no  ironing  necessary.  Ex¬ 
clusive  STA-UP  shoulder 
straps. 

Ask  for  INDERA  FIGUR¬ 
FIT  by  name  at  your  fa¬ 
vorite  store.  Correct  sizes 
for  Women,  Misses,  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Write  for  FREE  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  No.  65. 


INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 


QUICK  RELIEF 

FOR  COUGHS 
•  •  • 

For  that 
little  tight 
dry  cough ! 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchoguc,  N. Y. 


Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 

and  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  supply  farm  cus¬ 
tomers  with  guaranteed  motor  and  tractor  oils, 
cleansers,  stock  and  poultry  remedies  in  big  demand 
year  around.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at 
start.  Protected  route.  Company  is  leader  m  quality. 
Cond  route  men  earning  $30  to  $60  week  \\  rite— 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  DEPT.  A.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


When  the  Cows  Come  Home 


When  the  cows  come  home  along 
The  lanes  in  the  sunset  glow, 
It  seems  to  me  like  a  song 
That  started  ages  ago — 

Still  marching  sedate  and  strong 
And  taking  our  dreams  along. 


A  steeple  far  on  the  hill 

Lifts  then  like  a  flower  of  flame 
And  the  hushed  heart  seems  to  till 
Again  with  peace  that  came 
Like  dusk  that  is  jeweled  and  still 
In  the  valley  under  the  hill. 

— Glenn  Ward  Dresbach. 


Let’s  Have  a  Party 

Halloween  is  the  one  time  of  the  year 
when  smart  modernity  and  dignity  are 
thrown  aside  for  customs  a  bit  prankish 
and  games  reminiscent  of  childhood  days. 
So,  let's  plan  a  party. 

Stores  offer  endless  assortments  of 
decorations  and  magazines  are  replete 
with  suggestions  for  entertainment,  so 
let's  concentrate  on  refreshments. 

The  traditional  black  and  orange  color 
scheme  lends  itself  readily  to  both  deco¬ 
ration  and  refreshment.  Cover  the  table 
with  a  length  of  black  oilcloth  and  over 
this  stretch  bright  orange  net.  Center 
the  table  with  a  wooden  bowl  (the  chop¬ 
ping  bowl  will  do)  filled  with  brightly 
polished  apples,  any  fruits  in  season  and 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  nuts.  Then  scat¬ 
ter  Autumn  leaves,  hit  and  miss  fashion 
over  the  table. 

The  wise  old  owl  obligingly  changes  his 
color  for  this  one  evening,  appearing  in 
brilliant  orange,  accented  with  bits  of 
black.  For  eacli  salad  peel  and  slice  an 
orange.  Moisten  cream  cheese  with  orange 
juice.  For  the  body  arrange  two  slices, 
sandwich  fashion  on  a  bed  of  crisp  let¬ 
tuce,  with  cream  cheese  spread  between  the 
slices.  Place  half  slices  of  orange  on 
either  side  for  wings.  A  small  slice  serves 
for  the  head.  Shape  round  eyes  from 
cream  cheese,  making  centers  from  bits  of 
prune.  Cut  beak  and  eyebrows  from  a 
prune.  Cut  squares  of  orange  for  the  feet 
and  perch  Mr.  Owl  on  a  prune  branch. 

Witches’  brew  may  be  served  iced  or 
hot — either  is  delicious.  If  it  is  to  be 
served  hot  pour  it  into  a  kettle — an  old- 
fashioned  caldron  is  just  the  thing.  Lack¬ 
ing  this  cover  a  similar  shaped  kettle 
with  black  crepe  paper.  Suspend  it  from 
a  tripod  made  by  tying  three  black  sticks 
together  and  underneath  the  kettle  make 
an  artificial  fire  of  orange  crepe  paper 
and  fagots. 

This  magic  potion  is  made  by  pouring 
two  cups  of  boiling  water  over  four  tea¬ 
spoons  of  tea  leaves.  Strain,  and  add  two 
cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  orange  juice,  one 
cup  lemon  juice,  two  cups  cider  and  nine 
cups  of  boiling  or  cold  water. 

Black  Walnut  Pumpkin  Tarts. — Add 
two-thirds  cup  of  grated  cheese  to  your 
favorite  pie  pastry  and  bake  in  tart 
shells.  For  the  filling  assemble :  One  and 
one-half  cups  pumpkin,  freshly  cooked  or 
canned,  three  eggs,  one-half  cup  milk, 
three-fourths  cup  honey,  one  tablespoon 
gelatin,  one-fourth  cup  cold  water,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon 
each  of  nutmeg  and  ginger,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  one-half  cup  black  walnut 
meats,  chopped. 

To  slightly  beaten  yolks  add  pumpkin, 
honey,  milk,  salt  and  spices.  Cook  until 
thick  in  a  double  boiler.  Meanwhile  add 
the  gelatin  to  the  cold  water.  When 
softened,  add  to  hot  pumpkin  mixture. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  cool.  When  mix¬ 
ture  begins  to  thicken,  fold  in  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  egg  whites  and  the  nutmeats.  Pour 
into  tart  shells  and  chill  thoroughly. 
When  ready  to  serve  top  each  tart  with 
a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  slightly 
sweetened  with  honey. 

Filled  Doughnuts.  —  Four  eggs.  1% 
cups  cream,  one  cake  compressed  yeast, 
one  teaspoon  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
cider,  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  about 
4%  cups  of  sifted  flour. 

Dissolve  yeast  and  one  teaspoon  of 
the  sugar  in  one-half  cup  warm  cream. 
Place  in  a  warm  spot.  Beat  eggs  until 
light  and  fluffy ;  add  two  tablespoons 
sugar  and  the  butter,  melted.  Stir  in  one 
cup  warm  cream,  the  salt  and  cider.  Com¬ 
bine  with  the  yeast  mixture.  Add  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Allow  to 
rise  until  double  in  hulk.  Turn  dough 
out  on  a  floured  board,  roll  to  one-half 
inch  thickness  and  cut  in  three-inch 
squares. 

Filling. — One  pound  dates,  pitted  and 
put  through  food  chopper,  one-half  cup 
sugar  and  one-half  cup  water.  Combine 
and  cook  10  minutes.  Add  one  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice.  Place  one  teaspoon 
of  filling  on  each  square  of  dough.  Crimp 
edges  together,  let  rise  again  and  fry  in 
deep  fat  until  golden  brown.  MRS.  z.  N. 


The  American  Farm  Girl 

A  nation-wide  survey  of  the  American 
farm  girl,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  find  out  about  the  food  shopping  habits 
of  the  new  generation,  revealed  a  number 
of  interesting  facts. 

To  the  question,  “If  you  had  your 
choice  where  would  you  prefer  to  live?,” 
four  of  every  ten  said.  “In  a  small  town,” 
and  more  than  a  fourth,  “On  a  farm.” 
Only  a  third  favored  city  life. 

Three-fourths  of  them  feel  that  home 
ownership  is  just  as  important  or  more 
important  than  it  was  30  years  ago. 
More  than  88  percent  feel  that  it  is  just 
as  important  or  more  so  to  save  for  old 
age  than  in  their  mother's  day. 

62.1  percent  of  rural  girls  had  taken 
courses  in  cookery  in  school  or  college 
and  nearly  four  out  of  live  used  their 
knowledge  in  their  own  homes.  The  ma¬ 
jority  felt  that  it  Avas  just  as  important, 
or  more  so,  to  be  a  good  cook  today  as 
in  their  mother's  day. 

More  than  six  of  every  ten  said  it  was 
just  as  desirable,  or  more  so,  to  raise  a 
family  than  in  their  mother’s  day. 

Three-fourths  of  the  rural  girls  con¬ 
sider  it  important  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics — more  than  just  voting.  About 
one  in  every  hundred  termed  herself  a 
“radical”  and  58.5  percent  said  they 
were  conservatives. 

To  the  question,  “Do  you  attend 
church  regularly?,”  62.8  percent  rural 
girls  and  63  percent  city  girls  do.  Eight 
of  every  ten  farm  girls  thought  it  just  as 
desirable  to  take  an  active  part  in  church 
affairs  as  in  their  mother's  day. 

Of  those  who  had  finished  school  12  in 
every  hundred  had  attended  college  and 
more  than  three-fourths  had  attended 
high  school.  Nine  out  of  ten  said  it  was 
more  desirable  to  have  a  college  education 
now  than  in  their  mother’s  day. 

We  wonder  what  some  of  our  readers 
think  about  these  answers. 


Wrapping  Paper  Lamp 
Shades 

Real  parchment  paper  is  very  expen¬ 
sive,  as  well  as  difficult  to  obtain.  And 
because  it  is,  I  have  found  that  treated 
wrapping  paper  makes  a  good  substitute. 

To  treat  the  paper  apply  equal  parts 
of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  paper  with  small  pads  of 
cloth,  using  a  rotary  motion.  When  this 
is  dry,  reverse  the  paper  and  apply 
the  mixture  to  the  other  side.  Repeat  this 
until  the  paper  appears  transparent. 

Or  another  good  way  and  perhaps  a 
shorter  one,  is  to  cut  the  paper  to  the 
desired  size  and  run  it  through  melted 
paraffin.  Cool  and  crumple  the  paper 
losely  in  the  hands.  The  white  places 
which  show  up  as  a  result  of  the  crinkles 
are  filled  with  water  color  paints  or  any 
good  soap  dye.  Then  iron  the  piece  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  to  melt  all  the  paraffin 
out  of  the  paper.  The  result  is  a  lovely 
crackled  design. 

I  use  warm  colors  as  yellow  or  orange, 
because  their  lighting  effect  is  soft  and 
restful.  Blue  and  green,  the  cool  col¬ 
ors,  tend  to  absorb  light  rather  than  to 
reflect  it.  If  these  colors  are  used  to  carry 
out  the  color  scheme  of  a  room,  I  use 
them  in  the  design  on  the  shade  or  on  the 
lamp  base. 

For  the  pleated  shades,  measure  the 
height  of  the  frame.  The  pleating  is 
done  by  folding  the  paper  back  and  forth, 
just  as  most  of  us  did  in  school  days 
when  we  wanted  a  fan.  Be  sure  the  pleats 
are  even  and  straight.  Any  width  may 
he  used.  After  the  pleating  is  finished, 
punch  a  hole  in  the  center  of  each  pleat, 
about  one-fourth  of  distance  down  from 
the  top  of  the  shade,  and  through  these 
holes  draw  a  light  weight  silk  cord,  yarn 
or  raffia.  Before  tying,  however,  the 
pleats  must  he  adjusted  to  the  frame. 
Half  holes  are  sometimes  cut  near  the  top 
of  the  shades  and  these  holes  are  placed 
on  the  top  wire  of  the  frame,  making  a 
perfect  adjustment.  Glue  or  sew  the 
ends  of  the  shade  together,  and  paint  or 
enamel  the  wires  to  match  the  color  of 
the  shades.  G.  a.  k. 
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This  and  That 

A  backward1  glance  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  brings  a  picture  of  a  young 
and  weary  4-II  club  boy  and  his  prize 
baby  beef  resting  down  in  the  straw  to¬ 
gether,  and  another  lad  sound  asleep  be¬ 
tween  two  calves. 

* 

One  mother  told  us  that  she  had  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  were  in  4-II  club 
work  and  the  older  ones  had  gone  on  as 
leaders.  A  tine  record  and  a  tribute  to 
that  family  as  well  as  to  4-H  work.  The 
pride  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  baby 
beeves  and  other  exhibits  was  only  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  pride  of  their  parents  in 
them. 

The  village  church  of  Storrowton  plays 
a  very  important  and  unique  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  Home  Department.  It  is 
open  all  day  and  evening  for  hymn  sings, 
organ  recitals,  community  sings  and 
prize  speaking  and  between  times  as  a 
quiet  spot  to  rest. 

* 

New  York  State  women  may  now  servd 
on  juries,  and  although  that  duty  is  not 
compulsory  many  of  our  readers  will  wish 
to  he  informed  about  it.  A  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  women’s  organizations,  of  which 
the  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  was 
one,  was  appointed  as  a  clearing  house  to 
help  co-ordinate  the  work  of  establishing 
jury  schools  in  each  county  and  to  supply 
information  as  to  this  new  permissive 
law.  Kathryn  H.  Starbuck.  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee.  c.  B.  w. 

Solve  Your 

Gift  Problems 


sta2r"~  TT  Hi.tch  y,our  wagron  to  a 
rlf  V  ?„  a  luncheon  or  buf- 

let  set  that  will  make  a  stellar  gift, 

?s.?.asy  as  can  be  to  crochet.  And 
the  doilies  are  in  those  three  ever-so- 
useful  sizes:  6%,  12Va  and  19  inches. 
Pattern  5921  contains  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  making:  the  doilies 
s;°«!  an  illustration  of  them  and 
ot  the  stitches  used:  a  photograph  of 
a  section  of  a  doilie:  material  re¬ 
quirements. 


Prices  of  patterns  10c  each.  Send 
order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5609  —  Imagine  the  excitement  on 
Christmas  morning,  when  your  tot 
receives  not  one,  but  all,  these  de¬ 
lightful  cuddle  toys!  There’s  nothing 
to  the  making  of  them,  for  each  is 
composed  of  but  two  pieces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bear,  whose  jacket 
is  extra,  and  the  chick  whose  flap¬ 
ping  winfls  are  separate.  Pattern 
contains  a  transfer  pattern  for  four 
animals;  illustrations  for  making 


them;  material  requirements. 
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BRER  RABBIT 

gives  you  a  helping  han 


Fruit  Cakes  as  Gifts 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  bake  your  fruit 
cakes  for  the  holiday  season.  I  use  round 
coffee  tins  to  bake  them  in,  first  lining 
them  with  heavy  wrapping  paper.  After 
baking  and  cooling  the  cakes,  I  put  them 
back  in  the  tins  to  be  stored  until  the 
holidays.  I  fill  the  space  at  the  top  with 
sliced  apples,  and  put  the  lid  on  tight. 
The  apples  add  moisture.  In  the  baking 
of  the  fruit  cakes,  I  use  gum  drops  in¬ 
stead  of  citron.  When  ready  to  present 
the  cakes,  I  wrap  them  in  waxed  paper 
and  replace  in  the  cans.  The  cans  may 
be  covered  with  holiday  paper  and  tied 
with  cellophane. 

An  advertisement  inserted  in  your  local 
and  State  papers  will  help  you  to  sell 
fruit  cakes  if  you  feel  business  like. 

Holiday  Fruit  Cake. — Cream  one  pound 
butter  and  add  two  cups  sugar.  Whip 
until  light  and  add  two  tablespoons  lemon 
juice.  Cut  in  small  pieces  the  following 
fruits:  one-half  pound  white  raisins,  one- 
half  pound  candied  pineapple,  one-half 
pound  candied  cherries,  one  pound  figs, 
one  pound  dates  and  one-half  pound 
prunes.  Mix  with  one  pound  spiced  small 
gum  drops  and  one  pound  mixed  nut 
meats.  Add  one  cup  of  flour  to  mixture. 
Add  two  squares  of  melted  chocolate  to 
the  creamed  mixture.  Sift  together  three 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  mace,  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  nutmeg,  allspice  and  cloves. 


Best  Remedy  for 
Coughs  is  Easily 


Needs  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 


To  set  the  quickest  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  your  own  remedy  at  home. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  never  use  any  other  kind 
of  cough  medicine,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child  could 
do  it.  No  cooking  needed. 

Then  get  2Vn  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  "is  a  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint 
of  really  better  medicine  than  you  could 
buy  ready-made  for  four  times  the  money. 
It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its 
pleasant  taste.  ...... 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  has  no 
equal.  You  can  feel  it  penetrating  the  air 
passages  in  a  way  that  means  business. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  inflamed 
membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 


Canned  Baked  Beans — Add  two  tablespoons 
of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  to  one  can  of  baked 
beans  before  heating.  Serve  hot. 
Home-Baked  Beans:  Follow  your  usual 
recipe,  but  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar — 2  or  3  tablespoons  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  a  quart  of  beans. 


Brer 

Rabbit 

Molasses 


Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys — and  may  be  relieved  when  treated  in 
the  right  way.  .... 

Tlie  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheumatic 
pains,  lumbago,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  eyes,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Whether  you  serve  canned  baked  beans  or 
bake  your  own— they’ll  taste  twice  as  good 
if  you  enrich  them  with  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses. 

And  with  those  baked  beans,  serve  rich,  hot 
brown  bread— made  with  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses. 

Brer  Rabbit  is  made  from  the  choicest  Louisi¬ 
ana  sugar  cane.  Enjoy  its  real,  old  plantation 
flavor — every  time  you  serve  baked  beans. 


Bver 

Rabin* 


Preparing  for  Winter 

Early  Fall  days  find  ns  getting  ready 
for  the  Winter.  We  like  to  get  things 
comfortable  and  easy  in  our  homes,  and 
settle  down  to  enjoy  the  long  Winter  eve¬ 
nings.  The  cellar  is  filled  with  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  root  vegetables. 
The  wood-house  is  stacked  with  split 
logs  and  cobs  for  starting  fires. 

I  put  back  down  the  warm  rugs,  and 
bring  out  the  gayest  pillow  covers.  The 
rich  heavy  drapes  are  put  up  again  at 
the  polished  windows,  and  the  fluffy  wool 
blankets  are  brought  out.  Pictures  which 
we  took  down  in  early  Summer  are  re¬ 
stored  to  their  proper  places  and  it  seems 
good  to  gaze  at  these  old  favorites  again. 

Father  orders  new  radio  batteries  and 
has  the  tubes  tested  for  weak  ones. 
Mother  sees  that  her  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  paid  up,  and  the  big  daily  com¬ 
ing  each  mail  day.  Big  Sister  scans  the 
book  reviews  and  sends  to  the  State 
library  for  the  likely  sounding  ones 
which  the  whole  family  may  read,  even 
though  sister's  taste  sometimess  run  to 
books  a  bit  frothy. 

Cotton  scraps  are  brought  out  and 
pressed  and  cut  into  quilt  pieces  for  pick¬ 
up  work.  Small  brother  looks  over  his 
tinker  toys  and  begins  his  campaign  for 
a  new  big  set  with  a  motor  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Father  picks  out  the  choicest  seed 
corn  and  stores  it  away. 

The  evening  arrives  when  the  family 
sniffs  the  air  and  popcorn  is  hailed  with 
exclamations  of  delight.  Sister  brings  up 
a  pan  of  apples  and  polishes  them.  The 
family  selects  a  favorite  book  or  maga¬ 
zine  and  someone  turns  the  radio  on. 

It  is  a  good  family  evening,  one  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  couldn’t  buy.  ALICE  BLACK. 


rnrr)  Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book  of  100  recipes  includ- 
■  ImCiCi  ■  ing  gingerbreads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings, 
breads,  muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes  and  candies.  Address 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-2 


Let  Your  Grange 
insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 

An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 
Write  us  today  for  information. 
AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


Name. 


Print  Name  and  Address 


DEPT.  R-10 


THEY  SAID  A  STOVE  LIKE  THIS  WOULD  COST 
A  LOT --BUT  IT  OION'T.  I  GOT  IT  AT  THE 


I  IImm  just  to  get  acquainted 
with  new  customers,  we  will  beautiful¬ 
ly  enlarge  one  snapshot  negative  (film) 
to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  return  mailing. 
Information  on  hand-tinting  in  natural 
colors  sent  immediately.  Your  negative 
will  be  returned  with  your  free  en¬ 
largement.  Send  it  today. 

GEPPERT  STUDIOS des  mopines.6iowa 


and  I  paid  for  it 
by  the  month’9 

“They  said  that  the  stove  I 
wanted  would  cost  a  lot.  Then 
.  .  .  came  my  Kalamazoo  Cata-  gpfi 
log.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  exactly  ■  | 
the  stove  quality  1  wanted — and  I 
surprise  of  surprises — it  cost  less  ■ 
than  I  expected  to  pay.” 

Nearly  200  Styles  and  I 

Sizes— Mail  the  Coupon!  More  « 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores.  9  I 

As  Little  as  12c  a  day  \u 

— Stretch  your  pennies.  Buy 
at  FACTORY  PRICES,  jjj 
Some  stoves  cost  as  little  as  Lis 
12c  a  day;  18  months  to  pay.  If 
if  you  wish.  It 

Stoves  Sent  on  Trial-^^B 
1,200,000  Users  —  37 

years  in  business.  30  days  trial.  iSiM 
24  hour  shipments.  Satisfac-  fAHfB 
tion  or  money  back.  fijlM 

New  Ranges— New  HeafersxSS 

— New  modern  stoves  of  sparkling  vt 
beauty — Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  ■ 
Wood  Ranges — new  Combination  ■ 
Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges — and  g 
something  altogether  new,  a  Combi-  ■ 
nation  Electric  and  Coal  Range.  Also  ■ 
new  Gas  Stoves — Oil  Stoves — New  ■ 
Coal  and  Wood  Circulating  Heaters  ■ 
— Garage  Heaters — Furnaces  (free  ■ 
plans). 

Kjwamazoo  Stove  &  Furhacs  Co.  * 
161  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  ■ 
Reading,  Penn.;  Springfield.  Mass.  ■ 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 

Prints.  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCro»«e, WiB 


Buckwheat  Cakes,  Stirred 
and  Raised 

The  following  are  two  buckwheat  cake 
recipes  which  have  been  in  use  in  our 
family  and  are  reliable : 

Stirred  Buckwheat  Cakes. — Two  and 
one-half  cups  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  three-fourths  teaspoon  soda,  two 
heaping  tablespoons  wheat  flour,  one 
heaping  tablespoon  buckwheat  flour.  This 
makes  18  medium-sized  cakes. 

Raised  Buckwheat  Cakes.  —  One  cup 
buckwheat  flour,  one-half  cup  wheat  flour, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  sugar, 
four  tablespoons  liquid  yeast  or  one  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water. 
Add  enough  warm  water  to  make  the 
right  consistency  and  let  raise  over  night. 

MRS.  MARY  HAMMAN. 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements,  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona.  Minn. 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00  Catalogue  tree. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


VilUIO  for  hand  knitting 

W  I*  K  111  \k  Write  for  our  new  Illustrated  Advance  1938 
I  frill  Sample  Book  FREE  New  Yarns  .  .  .  New 

•  B  LOW  Prices.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

SUNRAY  YARNS,  349  Grand  St.,  (Dept.  I0I),N.Y.C. 


\JMall  Coupon  (:Co?aif 


For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO., 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG, 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Heatera  □  Oil  Rangel 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Rangea  n  -  Range 


ran®. 


Apples  and  cheese  are  fine  for  dessei't 
use  in  children’s  lunch  box.  Beside  being 
so  good  to  eat  they  contain  a  lot  of 
vitamins  A  and  C,  and  are  plentifully 
supplies  with  calcium  and  iron.  Here  is 
one  food  “that  is  good  for  you”  which  you 
don’t  have  to  urge  the  children  to  eat. 
A  little  suggestion  to  “chew  it  well” 
might  make  it  easier  to  absorb  the 
healthful  goodness. 


□  Combination  Elactric 

and  Coal  Range  □  Furnace* 

□  Combination  Gaa  and  Coal  Range 


l“un,ui 


Name. 


(Print  name  plainly ) 


Address 


.State. 


"A  Kalamazoo. 


Direct  to  You 


T.ad.»  Mark 

-  ly.qi  M  il 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

STEADY  WORK  San  SJU 

to  call  on  farmers.  No  experience  or  capital  required. 
Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up  to  $12.00  a 
dav.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars  Free. 
Write — McNESS  CO..  Dept.  57,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

IfAnAlf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IVvUHn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Cll  MC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  2oc  (coin). 
riLIVId  Genuine.  Nationally  known.MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

WANTED  AGENTS— MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  SELL- 

ing  Williams  Dozal  Stove  &  Nickel  Polish.  Many  other 
25c  household  items.  Good  profit.  WILLIAMS  CORP., 
379  PINE  STREET  -  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

V-'-T  H 
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HUBBARD  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  Balanced  Breeding 
Program  assures  vigorous 
fast  growing 
fall  chicks. 
CrossBredNew 
Hampshire- 
Rock  chicks  available.  30  Day 
full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  910,  Walpole,  N.H. 


CHRISTIES  New  Kampshires 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


For  Broiler  Profits 

CHRIS-CROSS  CHICKS  will 
bring  you  quick  dividends  as  plump 

BARRED  broilers.  Noted  for  high  livability 
and  rapid  growth.  Also  Straight  New  Hamp- 
shires  for  both  broilers  and  eggs  ....  Write 
for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANOREW  CHRISTIE  Box  60  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


'COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

A  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


and  CROSS  BREDS— DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

These  sturdy  “Cotton  Mountaineers”  will  develop 
rapidly  as  broilers  or  layers.  Kadiant  with  mountain- 
bred  health,  energy,  vitality  —  they  insure  profits. 
They’re  bred  to  Pay.  Noted  for  great  livability — large 
eggs — lieavv  cold  weather  production.  All  Breeders 
used  are  100%  BWD  free.  Write  for  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell.  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  a  Brown,  Prop.,  Bex  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN  9  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’9 
BOCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broiler* 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  •  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$13.50  $67.50  $135.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns. . . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  9.00  45.00  90.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 8.00  40.00  80.00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY’  POSTAGE 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlistervilla,  Pa. 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  i. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


ELLERVILLE 


BAR.  ROCKS 
&  R.  I.  REDS 
$9-100,  $43.75-500,  $85-1000,  H. Mix  $8.50- 
s-n  100.  In  all  our  28  years’  hatching  experi- 
42  ence  we  have  found  Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I. 
1  Reds  the  leading  Broiler  chicks  &  this  is 
still  true.  All  chicks  from  free-range  flocks. 
Electric  hatched.  Circular  free.  Order  now. 
LAUVER,  Prop.,  Bx  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BA  R  R  E  D  R  O  C  K  S 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
"Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS.  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


REDBI RD 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  Four  Weeks 
Free  replacement  of  losses  in  excess  of  2%  on  all 
Special,  Grade-A  anil  Grade-B  Clucks. 

For  Quicker,  bigger  profits,  raise  our  specialty-bred 

S-o^kS  chicks 

Customers  report  3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks,  pul¬ 
lets  in  50%  production  of  standard-size  eggs  at 
6  months. 

55,000  PULLORUM-FREE  BREEDERS 

State  tested;  not  a  single  reactor. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  w„n°!£n.7iti'.s. 


Ready-to-Lay  PULLETS 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Cross 

Also  Chicks  Every  Week 

Throughout  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 

Raised  on  our  own  300  clean  acres  ....  same 
breeding  as  flocks  which  averaged  203.  GS  eggs  per 
year  per  bird  at  nine  Mass.  State  Institutions 
whom  we  have  supplied  with  chicks  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and 
Prices  on  Pallets  and  Chicks 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Bex  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


l®7  It.  X.  Itc 


arm 


PULLETS 
BABY  CHICKS 

I  Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss  Cross 

1  PULLETS  from  the  strain  that  led  all  Reds  at 
[1936  New  York  State  Contest.  CHICKS  that 
[make  deep-breasted  broilers  and  early  layers. 
1  Weekly  hatches. 

|WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  NEW  PRICE  LIST 
••MOSS  FARM.  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MAitACNuttrr4 

R.O.P.  , 

SAUOCHS  AtSOCtAflQM 


LONGEVITY  STRAIN 

Baby  Chicks  —  Fall  Delivery 
PULLETS—  Ready  To  Lay 
COCKERELS — For  Breeding 

from  B.O.P.  Progeny  Tested  or  Longevity  Matings. 
Write  for  Fall  Prices  and  Catolog 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  BOX  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
•'  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) --1J 
-  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  "3 
i  -  gf  one  of  the  six  New  England  States. with' • : 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

:  !£.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

Tfjy--  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. -J, 


L  WELL  BREDA  ”Wi  LL  BREEDERS 


"Nervar  »  troak  without  a  hatch**  sicca  1927. 
26  yean  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

W#  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


/»S  CLCAR  SFRING  CHICKS 

tTi 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Bed-Rox  Cross . 10.00  50.00  100 

Heavy  Mix  .  8.00  40.00  80 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD.  Hatched  in  Elec.  Incu¬ 
bators.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We  pay  postage.  Write  for 
circular  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Gash  or  COD. 
„  „  . _  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Barred  6c  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds 

$9.00-100;  Mixed  $8.00.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  Beavtr  Springs,' Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  8.  KENYON,  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATE  or  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BREEDS: 


HATCHED  EVERY 
WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  R.  I.  Reds  — White  Giants 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  New  Hampshire  Reds 
WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

HATCHING  CAPACITY  OVER  1,500,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING 

WENE  FARMS— East’s  LARGEST  breeding  WENE-bred  graded  fowl  and  eggs.  WENE  CHICKS  produc¬ 
ing  such  results  are  no  accident — but  the  direct  result  of  17-yr. 
breeding  program,  including  concentration  of  top-official- 
record-esg-l.yins-contest  lines,  U.  S.  Copyright.il 
Wen.  poultry  breeding  deeelopments.  EAST'S 
LAltGEST  CHICK  PRODUCTION  permits  selling  this 
fancy-gr.de  quality  at  WENE'S  FAMOUS  LOW 
PRICES.  Writ,  for  FREE  CATALOG  TODAYI 


institution  —  specializes  ow  chicks  for 
poultrymen  who  sell  to  markets  which  pay 
a  premium  for  fancy  fowl  and  eggs.  Count¬ 
less  chick  raisers,  formerly  receiving  common 
market  prices,  now  sell  at  as  much  as  Sc  per 
lb.,  14c  per  doz.  PREMIUM  over  market,  for 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  4100-K.  VINELAND.  N.  I. 


STICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

8SJSSS  BSKHkMi  SSXWAfAS^*-  mr. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  oach)  $5  00  S9  50  S47MI  MAM 
'BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS.....;.:"  .  5  25  I0M  *q?'m 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS . i!”;.  6.25  12.00  55  00  9500 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O  D  Catalog  free  " 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Bex  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


1  Feeding  Broilers 

I  desire  information  on  the  raising  and 
care  of  Hed-Rock  broilers  up  to  12  weeks. 
I  am  getting  in  broilers  every  two  or 
three  weeks  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

New  Jersey.  A.  H.  s. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  cockerels  des 
tined  for  sale  as  broilers  is  similar  to  that 
of  chickens  raised  for  layers  with  special 
attention  to  room  afforded  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  enclosures  in  which  they 
are  kept.  The  fact  that  they  are  to  be 
sold  as  broilers  does  not  alter  tlieir  re¬ 
quirements  unless  a  special  feeding  ra¬ 
tion  for  fattening  purposes  is  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  days  or  two  weeks. 

A  ration  somewhat  higher  in  protein, 
however,  will  stimulate  to  more  rapid 
growth.  A  good  chick  growing  ration 
should  be  used  and  one  of  the  commercial 
chick  rations  of  recognized  standing  may, 
perhaps,  be  chosen  to  advantage  by  one 
not  well  acquainted  with  chick  feeding 
and  care.  An  all-mash  chick  ration  with 
20  percent  or  a  little  more  protein  con¬ 
tent  is  desirable  if  preferred  to  separate 
feeding  of  mash  and  grains.  The  dry  mash 
and  water  should  always  be  available  to 
the  birds  while  frequent  stirring  of  the 
mash  to  increase  its  consumption  is  good 
practice. 

All  night  lights  may  also  be  used  to 
stimulate  early  and  rapid  growth.  A 
special  fattening  ration  during  the  last 
10  days  or  two  weeks  may  replace  the 
one  previously  fed,  this  being  given  in 
milk  or  water  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
form  a  batter  and  fed  several  times  daily 
in  the  amounts  that  w’ill  be  quickly 
cleaned  up.  Care  should  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  excessive  feeding  of  a  fat¬ 
tening  ration  does  not  result  in  the  birds 
going  off  feed  before  ready  for  market, 
with  a  loss  of  flesh  already  gained. 


Short  Poultry  Course  at 
Amherst 

The  nine-week  short  course  in  poultry 
husbandry  at  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege,  will  be  held  November  15  to  January 
28,  with  the  usual  vacation  periods  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  give  the  students  a  good  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  entire  field  of  poultry  produc¬ 
tion  as  intensively  as  time  will  permit. 
Courses  will  be  given  in  incubation, 
brooding,  culling,  diseases,  breeding, 
housing,  feeding,  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Full  particulars  of  the  course  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 


E  ^  CHICKSK 

Grain  for  Pullets 

What  grain  should  I  feed  my  pullets 
which  are  now  five  months  old.  The  grain 
I  feed  seem  to  be  distasteful  to  them  as 
they  do  not  eat  the  corn  in  it,  and  it  is 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  corn  in  the 
scratch  feed.  I  have  been  feeding  them 
oats  (I  always  mix  medium-size  grit  with 
this),  but  the  other  grain  which  is  fed 
morning  and  night,  they  always  leave  the 
corn.  I  feed  this  in  hoppers,  as  to  throw 
it  in  litter,  would  be  a  waste  of  course, 
as  it  is,  I  put  what  they  do  not  eat  into 
a  receptacle  and  feed  it  to  my  laying 
hens.  I  have  had  chickens  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  trouble  getting  the  proper 
grain.  To  feed  it  in  litter  just  wTliat 
grains  should  be  fed,  so  that  they  will 
eat  it  all  instead  of  just  picking  out  what 
they  like  best.  I  know  they  should  be 
made  to  scratch  for  exercise,  but  as  it  is 
they  do  not  show  eagerness  for  the  grain. 
I  am  still  feeding  growing  mash.  w.  ir.  T. 

It  is  unusual  for  chickens  or  older 
fowls  to  reject  corn  in  the  ration,  this, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  wheat,  be¬ 
ing  apparently  the  most  palatable  of  the 
grains.  So  far  as  nutritive  value  goes, 
there  is  little  difference  between  corn, 
wheat,  oats  or  barley  and  wheat  or  heavy 
oats  may  replace  much  of  the  corn  ordi¬ 
narily  fed  when  the  comparative  prices 
justify  the  substitution. 

Sometimes  corn  becomes  distasteful  by 
being  kept  long  enough  for  the  oily  por¬ 
tion  to  become  rancid.  Wheat  is  well 
liked  and  may  be  fed  as  a  substitute  for 
corn  if  the  cost  does  not  forbid.  It  may 
be  that  your  pullets  have  become  finicky 


grains. 

The  matter  of  feeding  grain  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  to  induce  exercise  has  waned 
somewhat  in  popular  conception  as  to 
its  necessity  since  hens  are  now  found 
to  do  very  well  indeed  in  individual  cages 
so  small  as  to  forbid  exercise  of  any 
kind.  m.  B.  d. 


Corn  vs.  Skunks 

On  page  625  you  have  a  heading 
“Skunks  Eat  Corn.”  Sure  they  will,  so 
will  coons.  If  there  is  only  a  small  patch 
get  a  can  of  peppy  red  pepper  with  a 
sifter  top ;  sprinkle  it  on  the  ears,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  ends  of  the  rows  and 
the  outside  of  the  patch,  the  ones  the 
animals  are  likely  to  try  first.  F.  w.  H. 


ADOPTED  BY  LEADING 
BROILER  PLANTS... 

Also  Large  Numbers 
of  Small  Raisers 

Many  have  started  small, 
developed  big  businesses  with 
HAWKINS  MILLION 
DOLLAR  HEN  Lowest- 
cost  method — fuel  cost  low 
as  other  electrical  brooders 
■or  J^jof  oil  or  coal  brood¬ 
ers.  Pays  for  itself  in  savings. 
Built  for  the  inexperienced 
man — just  plug  in,  put  feed 
and  water  in  proper  places, 
clean  dropping  pans.  That’s 
all.  Ready  markets  available 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
free. 


*  UFUJ  creation  in 

iwJL.fr  ] 


TABLE  FOWL 

PRODUCED  BY 
HAWKINS  PATENTED 

[0NTAIT  HEAT 

$289.58  clear  profit  for  T.  D. 
Chaffee,  N.  Y.,  on  $67.94  invest* 
ment  in  6  months. 

Supply  the  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  premium  quality  chick¬ 
en  or  turkey.  Served  by  world- 
famous  hotels,  chicken-dinner 
restaurants,  taverns,  etc.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  HAWKINS  MIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  HEN — patented 
CONTACT  HEAT  sectional 
brooder.  Produces  a  broiler  the 
like  of  which  you  have  never 
seen,  raised  as  no  other  equip¬ 
ment  raises  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Make  money  in  10  weeks. 

TIME  PAYMENTS 

START  SMALL  — GROW  BIG 

The  HAWKINIZED  BROILER 
business  is  young  and  on  the 
boom  nationally.  Grow  with  it. 
Investigate  the  profits.  Time  pay. 
ments  Easy  to  buy  Easy  to  pay. 
Noobligation.  Full  details  FREE. 


HAWKINS  MILLION  HOLLAR  HEN 

2327-  KHawkins  Building  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 


BIGGER  PROFITS 

That  is  the  theme  song  of  the 
THIRD— 

POULTRY 

INDUSTRIES 

EXPOSITION 

because: 

The  Exposition  is  backed  by  75%  of  the  East** 
hatching  capacity,  by  every  important  breeder  and 
hatchery  in  the  East 

this  Exposition  is  a  practical  institution,  sponsored 
by  the  strongest,  most  vital  poultry  organization  In 
the  nation,  designed  to  show  poultrymen  how  to 
make  money,  save  money. 

the  Exposition  interests  youth — tomorrow’s  poultry 
producers — 'and  reaches  down  to  the  consumer, 
boosting  public  acceptance  of  poultry  products. 

COMMERCE  HALL 

8th  Avenue  and  15th  Street 
New  York  City 

NOVEMBER  2  to  6 

Tuesday  Through  Saturday 

Sponsored  by  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Couucil 


HARMLESS  TO  BIRDS 


CONTAINS 

NICOTINE 


_C§. 

PaL  No. 
2,033,495 


Shockte&i 


FORM. .SOLVES 
THE  WORM  PROBLEM 

Fed  once  in  a  little  mash  "Black  Leaf* 
Worm  Powder  kills  rouadworm.  Released 
only  in  birds’  intestines. 
TASTELESS-ODORLESS-NON-TOXIC 
It  is  harmless  to  birds— does  not  interrupt 
production.  Easy  to  use  and  costs  less  than 
leper  bird.  Also"Black Leaf” Worm  Pellets 
for  individual  dosing.  At  dealers  everywhere. 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  C0RP. 

INCORPORATED  • LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
_ Makers  of  "Black  Ltaf  jO" _ 8712 


IOOK  1'OK  TU(  if  AF  ON  IFIt  PACKAGE 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

jfjnnurci  tobacco  flakes 

IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKE* 
fight  your  battle*  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  J l.  Fischel,lnc.^^0.,riah?an.aPsi- 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Brad  for  alia  and  age  production.  Hatchao  er.rr  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tasted  personally  for  B.W.D.  All 
eirgs  sat  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100*  Live  del.  P.  P. 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  . $9.00  Per  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ....  8.00  Per  100 
Assorted  Breeds  $8.00-100.  Cash  or  COD.  Free  Cir. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond.  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


squabs-up-up-up 

A  New  York  Squab  prices  rising.  De- 
B  mand  tip,  supply  low.  Write  a  post- 

£%>  card,  get  our  FREE  EYE-OPENING 

■jA  flA  Pioturo  Book. Why  breed  for  ordinary 
trade  when  luxury  national  markets 
— Sm  ore  open  for  all  SQUABS  you  can 

ship,  every  day  in  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES?  We 
give  bonus  in  breeders  for  promptness.  Write  today  to 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE.  MASS. 


pi  non  TPQTPn  N.  H-  Beds,  Barred  Box, 
BLUUL1-  1  Lj  1  IhU  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 

Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouie,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Tslford,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son.  Box  I95A.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  711. 


|  Parana  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  otc.  | 

WHO  WANTS  my  attractive  Lake  George  es¬ 
tate,  farm,  resort?  Forced  to  lease,  sell  for 
best  offer.  SLACK,  Hague,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  45  acres,  good  land,  near 
main  highway,  mile  from  Greensboro,  Md.; 
18  acres  creek-watered  meadow  and  woods;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  A.  L.  WILSON,  Denton,  Md. 


WANTED— Small  farm  on  good  road,  reason¬ 
able;  state  price  and  location.  ADVERTISER 
4403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  High-class  chicken  farm,  new 
buildings,  latest  improvements,  young  orchard; 
$15,000.  M.  ANGRIST,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  185-acre  dairy-general  farm,  Al¬ 
falfa;  Montezuma.  Cayuga  County;  stock, 
tools  if  desired;  thousand  down;  possession 
April:  will  consider  trade  near  Newburgh. 

CLINTON  R.  BEACH,  22  Fullerton  Avenue, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  small  farm  suitable  poultry 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  FUTTER- 
MAN,  2100  Bronx  Park  East,  New  York. 


HIGH  IN  THE  hills  of  senic  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  70-acre  farm,  large  henhouse,  running 
water;  cheap,  with  or  without  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  HONEY,  liquid.  00-lb.  can  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75.  buckwheat  $1.50;  also  honey  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Apples  on  trees,  20  acres.  10  va¬ 
rieties.  Inquire  JOSEPH  REIDL,  Flanders, 
N.  J. 


BEST  CLOVER,  10  lbs.  $1.00  prepaid:  six  10-lb. 

cans  $0.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  clover.  00  lbs.  $5.40.  buckwheat 
or  amber  $4. SO:  28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  10  lbs. 
clover  postpaid  $1.00;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  TABLE  honey.  10-lb.  pail  $1.50  to  3rd 
zone,  or  $1.08  C.  O.  D.  postpaid.  F.  H. 
COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop  clover,  best  grade,  5  lbs. 

postpaid  $1;  special,  first  5  lbs.  to  each  new 
customers  85  cents;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $t>.00,  O  5-lb. 
nails  $3.90,  00-lb.  cans  $5.40:  buckwheat  and 
amber  7c  in  00's.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


CAFE  COD  cranberries  15c  ib..  25  lbs.  $2.50, 
direct  from  grower.  C.  O.  GROSS,  Orleans, 
Mass. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


SIX  DIFFERENT  honeys,  selected  clover,  sage, 
raspberry,  wildflower,  aster,  buckwheat,  in 
glass,  0  %-lb.  $1.20,  0  1-lb.  $2,  postpaid  third 
zone;  free  recipes.  MERRILL’S  APIARY,  Mas- 
sapequa,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5  pounds 
(liquid)  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  with  comb 
$1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid;  use 
Vermont  honey,  once,  always.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY,  FINEST  quality,  buckwheat  or  am¬ 
ber,  00  lbs.  $4.80.  CLAYTON  WRIGHT, 
Brocton,  N.  Y. 

5  LBS.  BONELESS  salt  codfish  strips  $1,  post¬ 
paid.  EARL  FOLLETT,  P.  0.  Box  90, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Fall  and  Winter  boarders,  moderate 
rates,  excellent  hunting  territory;  AVinter 
sport  clubs  near.  Inquire  MRS.  C.  W.  HAYES, 
Pawlet,  Vermont. 


PERMANENT  BOARDERS,  modern  farm  home, 
$10  per  week.  MABEL  E.  PRICE,  Canaden¬ 
sis,  Pa. 


AV ANTED — Elderly  couple  to  board  part  time  or 
permanently  on  farm;  modern  convenience, 
good  meals  and  washing;  $7-$10  weekly:  write 
for  particulars.  BOX  100,  R.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


AN  IDEAL  HOME  for  elderly  persons,  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  with  steam  heat;  highest 
references;  verv  reasonable  terms.  9  HOUSE¬ 
MAN  AVE„  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  —  Elderly  people  or  convalescents; 

hot  water  heat,  electricity,  bath,  telephone; 
home  cooking.  MRS.  LYNN  AYER,  Angola, 
N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN  WANTS  quiet  room,  board,  im¬ 
provements;  $25  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
437J,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  HUNTING  in  Catskill  Mountains, 
good  board,  reasonable.  AVrite  LOCK  BOX  5, 
Kelley  Corners,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Elderly  people  and  asthmatic  pa¬ 
tients;  $12-$15.  ADA’ERTISER  4412,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Congenial  persons  wishing  a  good 
home  in  Southern  A'ermont:  terms  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  MABELLE  F.  GORDON,  AVilliams- 
ville,  Vermont. 


Miscellaneous 


AAr ANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant:  will  pay  cash. 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 


AVANTED— Antique  pistols.  SERAEN,  Sonoita, 
Arizona. 


BALSAM  1’ILLOAA’S.  state  size  wanted.  LES¬ 
TER  RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.  . 


SALE,  200  FEET  on  south  side  of  Sunrise 
Highway,  at  Babylon;  $700.  THOS.  LONG, 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Print  “My  Little  AVhite  Kitties” 
by  Currier  and  Ives,  also  old  teakettle.  J.  A. 
PIERCE,  Rt.  5,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 110-volt  Kohler  electric  plant,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  PRATT,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Old  trays  in  any  usable  condition; 

describe.  ADA’ERTISER  4374,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Interesting  Work  in  the 
Guernsey  Field 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  raising  of  purebred  Guernsey  cattle 
is  being  carried  on  at  Playhaven,  a  farm 
near  the  little  town  of  Burt,  Mich.,  under 
the  direction  of  its  owner,  E.  J.  Poag, 
Dodge  Brothers  executive,  of  Detroit. 
This  farm  is  situated  in  the  east  central 
part  of  Michigan  on  a  nearly  level  tract 
of  land  which  includes  280  acres  of  clay 
and  loam,  an  ideal  place  for  the  raising 
of  crops  which  are  utilized  exclusively  for 
the  feeding  of  the  livestock. 

Part  of  the  land  now  comprising  Play- 
haA’en  has  been  oAvned  by  the  Poag  family 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  first 
SO  acres  being  purchased  by  them  a  few 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  W  ar. 
Typical  Middle  West  farming  Avas  carried 
on  without  eA'ent  until  E.  J.  Poag,  of  the 
second  generation  born  there,  took  its 
OAvenrship  and  management  10  years  ago. 

Thirty-three  head  of  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys — the  Halbeck  family — comprised  the 
start  of  the  present  herd.  All  of  them 
related  were  purchased  from  leading  rais¬ 
ers  of  that  breed.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  acquired  since  then,  the  present 
herd  of  73  head  originated  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  herd.  Yearly  crop  of  calves  now 
averages  30.  Because  of  their  intense 
line-breeding  program  many  of  them  have 
been  used  elsewhere  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  acreage  of  the  farm  is  given  over 
to  feed  crops  in  the  folloAving  propor¬ 
tions  ;  corn,  80  acres ;  oats,  60  acres ;  bar¬ 
ley,  20  acres,  and  Alfalfa,  Sudan  grass 
and  Sweet  clover  comprise  the  remaining 
acreage,  with  the  exception  of  the  area 
upon  Avhich  is  situated  the  main  resi¬ 
dence  and  barns.  Daily  grain  feed  ra¬ 
tion  includes  properly-balanced  portions 
of  oats,  bran,  corn,  oilmeal,  plus  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pasturage,  Alfalfa  hay, 
corn  silage,  etc.  Grain  feed  for  the  bulls 
usually  is  three  to  five  pounds  mixed  per 
day  in  Winter  and  smaller  amounts  in 
Summer.  Ration  for  the  coavs  is  similar, 
except  for  the  amount  fed,  which  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  production.  Calves  are 
given  a  trade-marked  commercial  feed,  and 
some  corn  and  oats.  Salt  and  lime  also 
are  given  to  all  animals  along  with  their 
daily  rations. 

This  farm  is  proving  to  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing  because  of  the  annual  amount  of 
Golden  Guernsey  milk  sold.  Some  of  the 
coavs  produce  40  to  60  pounds  of  milk  a 
day.  This  milk  is  much  in  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unusually  golden  color  and 
butterfat  rating  of  4.8  to  5  percent. 

The  outstanding  sire  of  the  herd  is  the 
three-year-old  Raemelton  Yankee  which 
AA-as  purchased  three  months  ago  from 
Willyard  Brothers,  near  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
This  sire  is  insured  for  $5,000.  The  sire 
of  Raemolton  Yankee  is  Green  Meadow 
Ambler,  a  grandson  of  Green  MeadoAV 
Coronation  King,  and  the  dam  is  Green 
Meadow  Tranquil — sired  by  Green  Mead- 
oav  Coronation  King,  of  the  famous  Coro¬ 
nation  Farms  OAvned  by  A.  G.  Galusha  & 
Son,  located  near  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Commenting  on  the  raising  of  pedigreed 
cattle,  Mr.  Poag  has  made  the  folloAving 
remarks : 

“Experience  of  several  years  has 
taught  me  that  strictly  line-breeding  is 


the  most  practical.  If  necessary,  take 
but  a  small  number  of  good  cows  and  a 
line-bred  sire  and  continue  Avith  the  same 
family. 

“Although  I  have  chosen  Guernseys  as 
a  very  fine  breed  to  raise,  there  are  others 
that  are  excellent  and  profitable.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  usage  of  dairy  products  is 
increasing  yearly  because  of  the  high  food 
values  contained  in  them,  the  raising  of 
dairy  cattle  today  indicates  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  foundation  which  will  bring 
lasting  satisfaction  and  a  very  profitable 
source  of  income  in  future  years.” 

With  the  yearly  crop  of  30  or  more 
calves  likely  to  increase  in  future  years, 
the  results  and  effects  of  the  movement 
being  carried  on  noAv  at  Playhaven  are 
likely  to  be  far  reaching  in  improving  the 
standards  of  dairy  cattle  in  that  area. 
Sharing  the  honors  of  this  same  type  of 
Avork  are  numerous  others  who  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  better  the  cattle  in  this  country. 


Drying  Off  Cows 

C.  E.  Knoop,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  gives 
the  folloAving  advice  about  this  matter : 

“All  practical  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  keep  a  cow's  udder  healthy  at 
all  times,  especially  during  the  drying- 
off  process  when  a  coav  is  to  be  given  a 
rest  period  before  freshening.  Reducing 
the  amount  of  feeds  and  the  number  of 
milkings  during  this  time  has  been  found 
to  give  no  ill  effects  in  the  udder. 

“Cows  in  the  station  herd  producing  7 
to  25  pounds  of  milk  daily  when  the 
drying-off  process  was  started  required 
three  to  eight  complete  milkings  before 
they  Avere  dry.  No  change  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  operations  was  made.  Withholding 
all  feed  except  water  and  salt  for  two 
days  and  then  resuming  feeding  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  small  amount  of  inferior 
hay,  the  regular  amount  of  silage,  and 
two  to  four  pounds  of  wheat  bran  per 
day  resulted  in  two  to  four  complete 
milkings  before  a  cow  was  dry.  During 
this  latter  method  the  udders  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  full,  until  one  or  two 
regular  milking  periods  had  passed,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  milked  dry.  The  remain¬ 
ing  milking  intervals  were  lengthened  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  condition  of  the  cow’s 
udder.  Both  systems  required,  on  the 
average,  eight  to  nine  days  before  a  cow 
was  considered  dry. 

“All  udders  should  be  watched  very 
carefully  and  one  should  not  be  alarmed 
when  the  udder  is  full,  for  this  helps  to 
stop  milk  secretion.” 


Above — Mark  H.  Galusha,  who  recently  spent  several  days  at  Playhaven  Farm  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  animals  there  which  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
farm  operated  by  him  and  his  father.  It  is  known  as  the  A.  G.  Galusha  if-  Sons 
Farm  and  is  located  at  Williamstown.  Mass.  He  bred  the  famous  young  Guernsey 
sire  at  Playhaven  named  Raemelton  Yankee.  Below - — 'This  is  Raemelton  Yankee, 
unusually  fine  Guernsey  sire  recently  added  to  the  herd  at  Playhaven  Farm,  near 
Burt,  Mich.,  and  owned  and  operated  by  E.  J.  Poag,  automobile  executive,  of 
Detroit.  Raemelton  Yankee  was  bred  by  A.  G.  Galusha  <6  Sons,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


Ultra-violet  rays  are  vitally  important 
to  your  poultry  profits.  They  help  to 
build  up  egg  production;  they  help  to 
reduce  disease.  Glass  and  cloth  keep 
the  ultra-violet  rays  out — Vimlite  ad¬ 
mits  them.  Vimlite  is  cheaper  to  install 
than  glass.  And  it  is  flexible,  sturdy, long- 
lived — the  most  economical  glazing  ma¬ 
terial  you  can  use  for  poultry  houses. 

For  hot  beds,  cold 
frames  and  sash 
houses,  Vimlite  is 
likewise  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  easy  to  in¬ 
stall  and  to  handle. 

A  standard  3'.  x  6' 
frame  weighs  only 
15  pounds,  as  against  a  glass  frame 
weighing  40  pounds. 

Vimlite  is  sold  by  leading  hardware  and 
building  supply  dealers.  Consult  your 
dealer — or  write  us  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature.  Address  Dept.  R.N.Y.  10-23. 

We  also  manufacture  OPAL  {Heavy  Zinc - 

coated)  and  LIBERTY {Full-weight  Bronze) 

Wire  Screen  Cloth  with  Multi-strand  Selvage 
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NEW  YORK  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
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OULTRY  TRIBUNE 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


LUKERT’S  T  onhAPllC  Trapnested 
LAYING  LCyilUl  Il»  Pedigreed 

FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 
PULLETS,  SEVERAL  AGES.  READY  for  DELIVERY 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  L  Moriches,  N.Y. 

PULLETS  -  CLOVER  -  RANGE  -  REARED 

From  N.  Y.  State  Certified  HENS— 16  and  20  weeks  old 
Vaccinated.  Edw.  Mayer  S  Sen,  Brldgehampton,  N.  Y. 


On  Sale  Golden  Seabrights  in  fu m  stock. 

ROBERT  DAVISON,  34  Ocean  Ave.,  E.  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED. 
Gienwood  Poultry  Farm.  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


nuplrlinnc  mammoth  pekins,  6  pounds 

at  10  weeks.  Hatched  weekly. 

WILLIAM  and  DAVID  SECOR.  Brayley  Rd., 
Phono  103- F -3  Wilson.  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  —  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


OCttaU--  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  LF  .Payne, H.M.  Scott 

^  HERE  IS  the  book  every 
,  person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  tbis  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens  ■. 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eg 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  AH  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks— How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


WANTED — Used  tractors  with  caterpillar  tread, 
with  or  without  equipment,  any  condition; 
what  have  you,  state  make,  condition  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  4380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Battery  charger.  ADVERTISER 
4383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Princess  pine,  ground  pine,  deer- 
foot.  $7  100  lbs.,  any  amount.  PETER  LAS- 
CO.,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  set  of  iron-cleated  tractor  wheels. 

A.  REISINGER,  P.  O.  Box  127,  Fairview, 
Bergen  Comity,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Balsam  Xmas  trees,  selected  fancy 
stock,  delivered  <ars,  quote  price.  BABCOCK 
GARDENS,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Times  Sales  Co.,  1524  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  It’s  an  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  company.  I  have  made 
part  payment  and  there  is  still  a  balance 
to  be  paid  after  which  I  will  receive  my 
policy  and  the  magazines  I  have  ordered. 
I  would  like  to  find  out  if  the  company 
is  reliable.  .  M.  s. 

Pennyslvania. 

We  have  no  record  of  this  company  as 
an  insurance  company.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  sell  encyclopedias,  revision  and 
research  services  and  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Their  representatives  were  said  to 
have  had  a  tendency  to  mislead  purchas¬ 
ers  in  connection  with  the  signing  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  after  permitting  customers  to 
alter  contracts  by  writing  in  other  condi¬ 
tions  suited  to  the  customer’s  particular 
circumstances,  the  company  repudiated 
the  alterations  and  threatened  to  sue  on 
the  contract  itself.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  an  order  against  them 
to  discontinue  these  practices. 

Some  farm  publications  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  insurance  policies  as  an 
inducement  for  the  subscription  but  we 
have  always  felt  that  these  limited  poli¬ 
cies  cheapen  the  publication. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  unor¬ 
dered  goods  are  sent  out — handkerchiefs, 
pencils,  Christmas  cards,  and  many  other 
articles.  Often  they  come  ostensibly  from 
charitable  organizations.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  any  one  to  accept  these 
goods  nor  to  return  them.  You  may  re¬ 
fuse  them  and  leave  them  in  the  post  of¬ 
fice  ;  you  may  put  them  aside  and  wait 
for  the  sender  to  call  for  them  or  send 
postage  for  their  return.  If  they  do  not 
do  so  within  a  definite  time  you  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  If  these  unsolicited  goods 
are  treated  in  this  way  the  practice  will 
soon  be  discouraged. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  about  home 
work,  crocheting  baby  jackets.  I  sent 
for  some  yarn  from  Mrs.  E.  Ingraham, 
607  Avery  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I  made 
.$3.25  worth  of  jackets  and  mailed  them 
to  her.  I  have  received  no  money  yet. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this  con¬ 
cern?  She  always  answers  my  letters 
and  has  some  excuse  for  not  paying.  Is 
this  a  fake?  MRS.  h.  a. 

New  York. 

Mrs.  Ingraham  has  never  made  any  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  she  has  accepted  the 
jackets  and  failed  to  make  payment  for 
same.  She  neglects  all  correspondence. 
If  the  transaction  was  carried  on  through 
the  U.  S.  mails  complaint  should  be  made 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  All  cor¬ 
respondence  with  envelopes  must  be  filed 
with  the  complaint.  We  urge  our  read¬ 
ers  to  investigate  before  entering  into  any 
arrangement  with  unknown  parties.  The 
amounts  are  often  not  large  but  as  our 
reader  writes,  it  is  the  price  of  a  sack  of 
flour  that  is  much  needed. 

Can  you  help  me?  I  bought  some 
magazines  from  Earl  Farmer  of  Lincoln- 
ton,  N.  C.,  to  the  amount  of  $11.70.  I 
was  collecting  old  magazines  and  he  wrote 
that  he  had  a  lot  of  copies  that  I  want¬ 
ed.  I  sent  him  a  money  order  for  $11.70. 
He  sent  me  the  magazines  but  they  were 
the  wrong  ones,  so  I  sent  them  back  and 
obtained  a  receipt  to  say  that  he  got 
them.  I  kept  writing  to  him  but  to  no 
avail.  H.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  this  refund 
or  any  response  from  Earl  Farmer.  The 
reports  we  get  indicate  that  there  are 
other  complaints  against  him  and  that  he 
is  indifferent  to  complaints  and  ignores  all 
correspondence.  We  give  the  record  as 
it  stands. 

It  is  entirely  due  to  your  efforts  that 
this  matter  has  been  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  and  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  what  has  been  done  in  my  behalf  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  f.  w.  j. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  encouraging  to  report  success  in 
adjusting  accounts.  We  do  not  publish 
all  we  collect  nor  all  that  we  have  in 
process  of  collection.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  collect,  all  that  come  in  but 
there  is.  no  lack  of  interest  in  each  com¬ 
plaint  and  no  stone  left  unturned  to  help 
out  our  readers. 

Please  inform  me  if  a  license  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  sale  of  raw  milk  or  cream. 
My  conditions  are  that  I  am  a  producer 
and  I  live  in  rural  district  about  one  mile 
from  a  village  limit.  People  come  to  buy 
milk  or  cream  bringing  their  own  contain¬ 
ers.  I  have  a  license  permitting  me  to 
sell  but  do  I  need  it?  W.  G. 

New  York. 

The  Sanitary  Code  provides  that  any 
person  selling  or  delivering  milk  or  cream 
must  have  a  permit  from  the  health  officer 
unless,  the  milk  is  obtained  from  a  person 
who  holds  a  permit  and  is  to  be  consumed 
upon  the  premises  where  sold  or  served. 
A  health  officer  may  in  his  discretion  ex¬ 
empt  a  person  selling  milk  from  not  more 
than  one  cow.  All  applications  for  per¬ 
mits  must  be  in  writing  and  must  be 
filed  in  duplicate. 


Nathan  Schwartz,  promoter  of  the 
Queen  City  Christmas  Club,  formerly  of 
New  York,  was  anested  in  Buffalo  on  the 
charge  of  promoting  a  lottery.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “club”  are  requested  to  pay 
$1.  Each  new  member  was  to  get  two 
other  members  ;  these  four  were  to  get  two 
each  and  so  on.  A  list  was  made  up  with 
seven  names  and  each  new  name  would 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  When 
there  were  128  members  on  the  list  $5 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  name  appearing  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  It  was  claimed  by 
Schwartz  that  when  a  member  paid  in  $6 
he  would  receive  $640,  but  as  the  plan 
actually  worked  out  it  would  need  over 
32,000  persons  to  pay  the  $640  and  the 
promoter  of  the  plan  would  have  received 
over  $32,000.  It  was  an  endless  chain 
scheme  and  the  money  put  into  it  was  a 
pure  gamble.  In  the  last  analysis  some 
one  would  lose  out  but  that  someone 
would  not  be  the  promoter.  It  was  said 
that  over  150  chains  had  been  started 
and  the  literature  expressly  stated  that 
the  mails  were  not  to  be  used  for  the 
proposition,  barring  all  chance  of  getting 
Schwartz  on  a  mail  fraud.  The  police 
were  active,  however,  and  raided  the  of¬ 
fice  and  arrsted  Schwartz  and  the  chain 
was  broken.  Schwartz  is  said  to  have 
worked  the  same  scheme  in  New  York, 
Toronto,  Chicago  and  other  places. 

Some  time  ago  we  invested  some  money 
in  bonds  through  the  National  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Institute,  Inc.,  William  E.  Wil¬ 
lard,  president,  and  later  they  asked  us 
to  exchange  them  for  others  that  the 
same  investors  were  handling.  They  came 
and  took  the  bond  which  was  about  $1,- 
000,  and  we  gave  them  $200  to  help  carry 
on  the  business.  In  return  they  gave  us 
a  note,  due  July  7,  1937,  and  no  interest 
has  been  paid  on  it,  and  We  have  not 
heard  anything  from  them.  They  were  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  If  there  is  any  possible 
way  of  collecting  this  or  part  of  it  I 
would  be  very  thankful.  Different  ones 
here  lost  money  through  the  same  invest¬ 
ment,  so  I  am  almost  afraid  it  is  useless 
and  of  no  value.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

William  E.  Willard  is  said  to  be  the 
sole  owner  of  the  National  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Institute,  Inc.  Willard  could  not 
be  located  but  it  is  alleged  that  he  was 
active  in  the  securities  field  in  New  York 
City.  Letters  to  him  and  the  concern  at 
various  addresses  were  returned  unde¬ 
livered.  A  registered  letter  was  returned 
stating  that  the  present  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  Willard  were  unknown.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  trace  the  party  and  get 
redress. 

I  shipped  two  cases  of  white  eggs  to 
Mondschein  &  Zeller.  28  Harrison  St., 
New  York  City,  and  I  have  not  had  any 
returns  for  them.  I  wrote  them  and  they 
have  not  answered  my  letter.  Have  you 
any  complaints  from  other  shippers  about 
their  not  paying  for  eggs  promptly?  We 
shipped  them  a  lot  of  eggs  in  1936  and 
their  dealings  with  us  were  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Any  information  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated  as  we  do  not  want  to 
send  them  any  more  eggs  unless  they  are 
all  right.  P.  D.  p. 

New  York. 

Mondschein  &  Zeller  made  no  explana¬ 
tion  for  their  failure  to  make  payments 
for  goods  received.  However,  their  tele¬ 
phone  is  discontinued  and  efforts  to  lo¬ 
cate  them  have  been  futile.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  complaints  against  them. 

In  our  September  25 '  issue  there  .was 
an  item  about  J.  F.  G.’s  transaction  with 

M.  Friedman  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  Dairymen’s 
League  certificates  by  J.  F.  G.  to  M. 
Friedman  &  Son.  We  stated  that  Mr. 
G.  finally  received  a  letter  from  the 
Dairymen’s  League  News  enclosing  its 
check  for  $8.52. 

Mr.  Friedman  now  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“When  Mr.  Culver  from  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  News  wrote  me  during  the 
last  of  April  in  regard  to  it,  I  told  him 
to  pay  him  and  I  sent  Mr.  Culver  a 
check.” 

In  the  letter  which  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News  sent  to  Mr.  G.,  Mr.  Culver 
stated:  “We  are  enclosing  our  check  to 
you  for  $8.52.”  No  reference  was  made 
to  any  payment  by  Mr.  Friedman  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Neivs.  Mr.  Fried¬ 
man’s  letter  is  therefore  published. 

Any  New  York  shippers  who  have  un¬ 
paid  claims  for  produce  shipped  to  Apple- 
get,  Dennis,  Herring,  Inc.,  of  50  Thomp¬ 
son  Ave.,  West  Washington  Market,  New 
York,  before  June  30,  1937,  are  requested 
to  file  their  claims  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Albany, 

N.  Y.  The  firm  was  licensed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  from  July  1,  1936,  to.  June  30, 
1937,  and  were  under  bond  with  the  de¬ 
partment.  They  handled*;  poultry,  eggs 
and  rabbits.  Verified  claims  must  be  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  and  forms  for  the  purpose  may 
be  obtained  from  the  department.  All 
claims  must  be  filed  by  October  30,  1937. 
1937. 


£ 


Words  and  Music  by  WECK 

Join  the  thousands  of  Week  shavers 
who  enjoy  each  day  a  "Singing 
Shave"  instead  of  a  "Stinging 
i  Shave."  Nothing  but  rhythm  with 
the  Week,  Jr.  —  no  "cutting  re¬ 
marks  "  Week  Sextoblade  Barber's 
Edge  Blades  are  made  of  the  finest 
steel,  remarkably  and  dependably 
sharp  Sold  only  by  reputable 
dealers  —  never  on  street  corners. 
Each  Week,  Jr.  Razor  is  fitted  with 
a  reversible  safety  guard,  and  is 
packed  in  a  handy,  transparent  con¬ 
tainer.  At  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

EDWARD  WECK  &  CO.,  INC. 

138-n  Fulton  Street  •  New  York 


Take  the  guesswork  out 
of  clearance  .  .  .  with 
DISST0N  famous 


Taper  Grinding 

. . .  famous  for  letting  blade  run  free. 
Saves  sticking  or  binding  in  cut.  No 
tuggle  and  struggle  with  this  blade. 

Disston  Cross-cut  Saw  is  uniform 
in  thickness  along  tooth  edge.  From 
there  it  tapers  to  back;  also  tapers 
from  both  ends  towards  center.  Clear¬ 
ance  is  certain!  Long,  strong  teeth; stay 
sharp;  cut  fast!  Deep,  wide  gullets 
prevent  choking  from  sawdust  in  cut. 

Take  the  hard  labor  out  of  sawing. 
Use  a  cross-cut  Saw  with  Disston 
famous  Curved  Taper  Grinding. 

See  also  KEYSTONE  Cross-cut 
Saw  at  your  dealer’s.  Made  by 
Disston.  Amazing  value  at  a  popular 
price!  Curved  Taper  Grinding. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  10287  TACONY,  PHILA. 

DISSTON 

FREE:  Send  your  name  on  a 
postal  for  booklet  —  How  to 
care  for  your  cross-cut  saw. 


Speedie&t 

SaiieAt  to  koAicUa 

COW 
CLIPPER 


World-Famous 

StewarJ 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90  %  of  the  world  s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMASTER 
is  faster,  cooler  running,  easier-to-use.  The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  Lasts 
longer.  Stays  sharp  longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  exclusive  Stewart  design.  Completely  insu¬ 
lated  in  the  special  EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  finest,  most  enduring  clipper 
ever  made  for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  9X5.00 
value  for  only  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer's  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago.  Illinois.  A7  years 
making  Quality  products. 


Traps 


•  §||{}|*(>§*  BaitS*  s?eilts:  snowslioes:  com¬ 


plete  trapping  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices:  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 


Needful  in  every  dairy  barn,  it  saves  needless 
worries  to  keep  Bag  Balm  handy  for  all  heal¬ 
ing  emergencies  and  treatment  of  teat  and 
udder  ills.  Bag  Balm  penetrates,  medicates 
and  soothes  the  inflamed  tissues,  promotes 
quick  healing  of  cuts,  chaps,  etc.,  keeps  udders 
soft  and  pliable.  Use  it  freely  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble.  Finest  ingredients,  clean,  odorless, 
cannot  taint  milk.  At  stores  or  postpaid  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied.  Dairy  Association  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  9-A,  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 


BIG  IO-OZ. 
PACKAGE 
ONLY  60<f 


BAG  BALM 


20  STORIES 

off  Gxniffo'dl 


CADILLAC  SqUARE 
AND  BATES  STREET 


LET  ME  BUY  MYSELF 
WITH  EXTRA  CREAM f 


‘My  owners  get  all  the  Cream — , 
down  to  2/100  of  1%.  The  extra 
cream  easily  covers  the  small 
monthly  payments.  So  I  cost 
nothing!”  Easy  to  clean — easy 
to  turn.  Stainless  Steel.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced  bowl.  Waist  low 
turn-table  tank.  Crank  j  us  t  right. 
Closer  skimming.  Less  work.  More 
profits.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  FKKE  Illustrated  Catalog 
Shows  new  featuros— details  or  30- 
day  free  trial.  Row  prices.  ISasv  pay- 

3ments.  Mail  card  today.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  but  smallest  model. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

R-  10.  •  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  MACHINES 
AS  LOW  AS 

5  IB.75 

100  LB.  CAPACITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


E^Sk  Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 

K  mt  m.  ■■  have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  IF 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  portal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  t  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUH  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St. _ New  York  City 

Wanted  Live  Turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 

also  broiler*,  lire  rhlekena.  Write  for  partlenlare.  Weeted^SOW 
•-eg*,  poultry.  8.  METER  k  SON.  800  Oreenwieh  St..  New  T.rk 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Bex  <0,  Wool  Waehlngten  Market.  New  York  City 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 
SAVE  MONEY  EsttKfiliftatt'Cf 

tlonally  lone  life.  Non-Acid.  Non-Corro»l»e  Odor|„,  E,^cl.lly 
adapted  far  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  v,olt vIJi 
not  be  Injured  by  overcharelne  or  a  romp'*!*  .dt “/.'otSaTKD  LIT- 
uncondltlonal  notarized  guarantees.  FHEE  lLLUSTRATfcU  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY  .  88  Ster- 
\ng  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. _ ■ 


1  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks,  Foxes,  Muskrats 
from  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Mich..  New  England.  Don  t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  say  nold  separate. 
JAMES  P.  ELLIS.  42  Mill  St„  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

Whiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak,  charred. 

50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each:  two  for  $5.50.  Immediate  shipment. 

Stephen  J?  Reynolds’  Distillery.  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 

POSTjj  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12xl2in.  cardboard  50  tor  $2.50:  100  for  $4.00. 
Linen.  25  for  $3.50.  Name  and  address.  $1.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

SMALL  POULTRY  FARM  IN  VILLAGE.  120  miles 
N  Y.  City,  about  an  acre.  7 -room  house,  needs  re¬ 
pairs,  $1,200,  %  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Trespassing  signs,  according  to  law  25c.  dozen  post¬ 
paid.  R.  THAYER.  R.D.  3,  Quakertown,  Penna. 

TIGHT  PLANT  PARTS— Batteries,  Radios,  Appli- 
L.  ances.  JAY  DREHER  CORP.,  111-Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Milker,  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
wages  $40  and  board:  write  age.  reference, 
experience  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J.  _ 

■\VANTED  —  Young  white  woman  for  general 

housework;  a  good  home  with  own  room  and 
bath  and  good  wages  for  experienced  woman  m 
small  family  in  South  Orange.  N.  J. ;  must  fur- 
nish  references.  ADVERTISER  4318,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER.  PLEASANT  village  home,  90 

minutes  from  New  York;  two  adults  and  two 
school  children;  cooking  and  housekeeping;  own 
room,  $30  month.  ADVERTISER  4300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

W  VNTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  good  with 
cows-  near  Philadelphia;  house  and  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4365,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  SEEKING  good  home;  housework,  plain 
cooking,  small  laundry;  couple,  baby;  own 
room;  $10  monthly.  BOX  337,  Cioster,  N,  J. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry-hand 
milker,  teamster:  $30  per  month  and  board;  no 
booze.  WARD  WELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  TO  DO  general  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  no  laundry;  pleasant,  happy  home  with 
all  modern  conveniences;  $40  monthly.  SEAVER 
FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Man  to  garden,  run  auto,  do  odd  jobs, 
help  in  housework;  woman  to  cook,  clean,  do 
laundry  with  machine;  all  conveniences;  family 
of  four,  youngest  17;  New  York  City  suburb; 
state  experience,  wages  desired.  37  PARK 
ROAD,  Millburn,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER  to  do  cook¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  laundry  with  machine,  family 
of  four  adults;  New  Jersey  suburb;  give  expe¬ 
rience,  wages  desired,  also  state  if  prefer  not 
do  laundry.  BOX  87,  Millburn,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  FULL  charge  village  home, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good 
plain  cook;  references  required  and  given  and 
fully  investigated;  permanent  position,  mod¬ 
erate  salary;  give  all  details,  wages  expected 
and  when  available  in  first  letter.  Answer  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  farm,  good  milker  and 
teamster;  $20  per  month  until  December  15, 
after  reference.  MRS.  ORA  KELLAM,  Roseoe, 
N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  wanted  to  work 
on  dairy  farm;  must  lie  able  to  milk  15  cows, 
and  drive  teams.  ADOLPH  PETERSEN,  Cottage 
Grove  ltd.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

HUSTLER  TO  DRIVE  truck  and  strong  enough 
to  handle  feed;  $40  and  board  monthly;  also 
one  experienced  brooder  man  for  large  flock 
broilers.  SEAVER  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Elderly  single  man.  board  himself, 
living  quarters,  light,  fuel  furnished;  wages 
$35;  cure  for  horses  and  light  chores.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  COOK-LAUNDRESS,  gardener-handy¬ 
man,  for  permanent  position;  references  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter;  state  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  to  assist  with  housework,  near 
New  York  City;  three  adults:  enclose  snap¬ 
shot  with  application.  DR.  BINGLEY  BUR¬ 
DICK,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— German  or  Swedish  couple,  about  40 
years  old,  without  family,  for  small  farm  es¬ 
tate  in  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island;  wife  to  cook 
and  assist  in  domestic  work;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity;  references  necessary.  ADVERTISER 
4370,'  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  HOUSEWORK,  no  cooking,  good  home,” 
$25  month  to  start.  MRS.  GLUCK,  106  Ber¬ 
keley  Ave.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Middle-aged  carpenter,  Ger¬ 
man  preferred,  to  build  and  repair  farm  build¬ 
ings,  also  help  in  general  farming;  good  home, 
$15  per  month.  PETER  GIESS,  R.  D.  2, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  35-45,  who  can 
drive  truck,  handle  grain  and  milk  one  cow; 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month;  none  but  com¬ 
petent,  willing  worker  wanted;  good  bed,  good 
food  provided.  ADVERTISER  4377,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  two  women;  one 
for  cook  and  the  other  for  table  waiting  and 
general  household  help;  all  modern  conveniences 
although  in  the  country  near  Hudson;  please 
answer  with  references  and  wages  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  farm-hand,  experienced  and 
good  dry-hand  milker;  $30  per  month,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  4384,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  herdsman,  graduate  prefer¬ 
able,  who  desires  a  steady  job  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm;  kindly  state  salary,  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  4385,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  WHITE  girl,  20-40,  housework, 
plain  cooking;  two  children:  $30;  send  age, 
references.  MRS.  JOHN  COFFIN,  l’eekskill, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  single  man,  30  to  50  years  of 
age,  to  work  in  dairy;  must  be  good  milker, 
one  who  wants  steady  year-around  work;  will 
pay  $25  month,  board,  room  and  washing. 
RALPH  DELANO,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  dependable,  unincumbered 
man.  cut  wood,  $5  monthly,  more  in  Summer; 
appreciates  good  home;  write  fully.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED  (no  liquor,  etc.),  men.  women, 
good  home  for  Winter  in  exchange  for  serv¬ 
ices:  one  cow,  fires,  snow,  chores,  housework; 
seven-acre  estate;  write  RICHARDS,  R.  2, 
Mayville,  N.  Y. 

MILKER  FAMILY'  for  modern  dairy  farm.  No¬ 
vember  1;  40  cows;  must  be  experienced  and 
reliable;  good  6-room  house,  garden,  firewood, 
milk;  state  nationality,  wages  expected.  WM. 
IIAMBRECHT,  Millington,  Md. 

COUPLE,  35-45,  NO  children,  farm  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  man  experienced  care  and  breeding  of 
horses,  cows,  farming;  women  housekeeper,  cook: 
state  ages,  last  employer,  pay  to  start;  unusual 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4394,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farmhand,  mostly 
milk  room  and  barn  work,  $30  per  month, 
room,  board;  must  be  good  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4396,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

HOUSEWORKER.  FINE  Jewish  family,  one 
child,  room  and  board,  good  home,  fare  paid; 
$20  monthly.  Write  J.  MOSER,  134-34  234th 
St.,  Laurelton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Capable  settled  woman,  general 
housework,  cooking,  some  laundry;  country, 
Goshen,  N.  Y. :  2  adults:  references:  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  L.  WELJEBEURGER,  2  W.  67th  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANT  HANDY,  single,  middle-aged  man,  not 
over  60,  carpenter:  good  habit  and  a  good 
home,  small  salary  in  Winter:  reference;  Hol¬ 
lander  preferred.  ADY'ERTISER  4399,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  and  general 
farmer  for  100-acre  farm  in  Greene  County; 
small  herd;  house  and  privileges,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  give  all  particulars  and  state  wages; 
profit  sharing  and  wages  if  preferred  later  on. 
ADVERTISER  4405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  WHITE,  settled,  alone,  cooking, 
housework,  small  adult  family,  light  laundry; 
steady  position:  wages  $40.  Answer  BOX  217, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  two  adults,  one  child; 

good  home.  Catholic  family;  $30  per  month. 
MRS.  AVARD,  62-49  Ellwell  Crescent,  Forest 
Hills  West,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  state  age.  refer¬ 
ences;  $25  to  start.  MANLEY,  94  Rosedale 
Rd.,  Tuckahoe,  AA’estchester  County,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  NEAT  white  girl  for  general 
housework,  2  in  family,  plain  cooking,  pri¬ 
vate  house;  preferably  22  to  35  years.  MRS. 
CHARLES  RASMUSSEN,  115  E.  Main  Street, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— -Young  woman  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  for  small  family;  good  wages.  Address 
answers  to  MRS.  B.  M.  MARCUS,  Olean.  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  ON  SMALL  poultry  farm;  birds 
battery  raised;  killing  and  picking;  wages  $40 
per  month  with  room  and  board:  state  age  and 
experience;  licensed  driver.  AW  BEHRENS, 

Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  POULTRYMAN;  must  understand 
100  a  week  broiler  plant  and  starting  about 
2,000  chickens;  full  responsibility;  owner  not 
on  place;  farm  on  highway  near  Atlantic  City: 
nice  house,  share  on  profit:  must  furnish  $300 
bond.  HENRY.  37  Washington  Square,  Apt. 
14A,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  girl  for  general  housework  in 
small  home  in  suburbs  of  New  York  City: 
wages  to  start  $7  to  $8  per  week.  ADVERTISER 
4413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 

Situations  Wanted  ^  I 


WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  also  can  make  mechani¬ 
cal  repairs,  power  mowers,  tractors:  two  years 
six  month  present  position,  last  nine  months 
acting  superintendent ;  will  answer  all  replies. 
ADVERTISER  4315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  some  expe¬ 
rience:  references.  ADVERTISER  4334,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  foreman  or  care¬ 
taker  by  reliable  married  man.  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  Brookline,  N.  II. 


CARETAKER  COUPLE,  capable  managing,  ex¬ 
perience  landscape,  architectural  ability,  con¬ 
scientious.  unencumbered:  excellent  references. 
SHERRILL,  Box  87,  Moylan,  Pa. 


MANAGER,  HERDSMAN,  single,  35,  Swedish, 
life-time  experience  in  farming,  understands 
management  of  large  herd,  breeding,  feeding, 
mastitis,  abortion,  sterility;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  4306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  graduate  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  and  New  York  State  Ranger 
School  and  practical  experience  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  employment,  as  manager  and  caretaker  of 
farm  or  estate;  references.  JOHN  H.  TIM- 
BRELL,  30  W.  Passaic  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  two  children,  wishes  job  as 
general  farmer  or  caretaker;  references.  MER¬ 
LIN  TEMPLE,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


REFINED  WOMAN,  38,  successful  in  boarding¬ 
house  business  has  following  for  desirable 
place:  salary  or  shares;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  4373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  CHAUFFEUR,  married,  12  years’ 
reference.  mechanic,  honest,  reliable. 
CHARLES  KORINEK.  22-76  41st  St.,  Astoria,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y.  Astoria  8-9348J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  all  branches,  40  years,  A-l, 
single.  ADVERTISER  4382,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  single,  sober,  industrious,  ex¬ 
perienced,  certified  plant,  milk  route,  3  years 
poultry:  state  wages,  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  OR  COMPANION,  middle- 
aged  woman,  drive  car,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge:  good  references.  ADVERTISER  4381, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Quilting.  MRS.  LEROY  LAWYER, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  single,  Ameri¬ 
can,  college  trained,  having  years  of  practical 
experience  on  breeding,  hatchery,  commercial 
and  private  estate  plants;  expert  in  incubation 
and  brooding;  complete  knowledge  feeds  and 
feeding,  culling,  breeding,  line  breeding,  killing 
and  dressing,  marketing,  management,  caponiz- 
ing,  pedigree  work,  blood-testing;  diseases,  their 
treatment  and  control;  chick  raising  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  egg  production  is  open  for  position;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  43S6,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LANDSCAPE  SUPERINTENDENT,  working  ex¬ 
pert  on  trees,  lawns,  shrubs,  broad-leaf  ever¬ 
greens,  knowledge  of  soils,  insects  and  control, 
wants  position  on  estate,  superintendent  or  care¬ 
taker;  American,  41,  Protestant,  married;  mod¬ 
erate  salary.  ADVERTISER  4387,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  FARM  manager,  single,  26,  farm 
school  graduate,  experienced  in  all  phases 
dairy  and  general  farming,  wants  permanent 
position:  references.  ADVERTISER  4390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  available  January 
1,  especially  interested  in  fruit-growing,  but 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  lines;  five  years 
present  location,  producing  fruit,  vegetables  and 
poultry  for  select  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
near  New  York  City;  age  37,  small  family;  good 
references,  including  wholesale  customers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED  YOUNG  German-Ameriean  couple, 
no  children,  neither  smoke  nor  drink,  desire 
permanent  position  on  progressive  poultry  farm; 
some  experience;  would  consider  position  on  es¬ 
tate:  man  drives  car,  does  general  outdoor  work; 
woman  assist  housework  or  act  as  companion; 
no  cooking:  photos  and  particulars  on  request. 
ADVERTISER  4392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  —  Woman  with  dog.  suburbs  or 
country;  write  particulars.  ROOM  THIRTY, 
82  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


MAN,  35,  CHAUFFEUR’S  license,  handy  all 
around,  desires  position:  no  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4397,  cafe  Rural  Xew-Y'orker. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY  or  poultry  job  by  single 
man.  21,  farm  school  graduate,  experienced 
general  farming:  clean,  industrious,  dependable; 
no  liquor,  tobacco:  $40  mouth,  board,  laundry. 
ADVERTISER  4398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  POSITION  wanted;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  P.  O.  BOX  57,  Ashaway,  R.  I. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  by  married 
man;  livestock,  poultry,  garden  experience; 
repairs,  painting,  drive  car.  ADVERTISER 
4401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GOOD  cook,  poultryman.  driving. 

caretaker;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4402,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  by  reliable  and 
experienced  single  man.  42,  on  up-to-date 
turkey  farm  or  estate;  state  your  needs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35.  CLEAN  living,  learn  poultry  breed¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  4406,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  49,  SINGLE,  Christian.  trustworthy, 
would  do  light  work  on  small  place  or  chicken 
farm  in  exchange  for  good  home  with  adults, 
within  70  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
4409,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT.  poultryman, 
landscaping,  carpentering,  painting,  caretaker, 
experienced,  American,  single.  38;  reasonable 
wages;  references.  ADVERTISER  4410,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  around  poultry  farm. 
PETER  PEARSON,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  43.  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  of  estate,  or  on  dairy  farm;  thorough 
experience  in  dairying,  stock-rajsing,  gardening; 
now  employed  as  herdsman;  references. 
WILLIAMS,  71  Woodside  Avenue,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FARMER.  MARRIED,  no  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  life-time  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  can  handle  all  kinds  of  machinery; 
sober  and  honest.  ADVERTISER  4408,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EDUCATED,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  battery  and  floor  rearing,  knows  retail 
market;  18  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


129-ACRE  ORCHARD  and  truck  crop  farm, 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.;  80  acres  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  well-eared-for,  producing  large  re¬ 
turn  this  year;  27  acres  choice  tillage,  balance 
pasture  and  wood;  11-room  frame  house,  elec¬ 
tricity;  60-ft.  packing  house;  priced  to  sell; 
excellent  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE- — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  3,000 
birds,  30.000-egg  incubators,  modern  home, 
farm  completely  equipped;  no  mortgage,  cash 
only;  send  for  description  and  price.  HILL- 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


CAMP,  WORTH  $15,000,  now  cheap.  M, 
SINKEVICH,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


SMALL  POULTRY  farm,  near  Patehogue  Lake, 
commuting  distance;  old  age  compels  me  to 
sell:  price  $1,800.  JOHN  WACHEK,  Holtsville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Private  40-acre  lake.  D.  DISKA- 
VICH,  154  East  Main  St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


HOTEL  FOR  SALE,  in  village,  on  main  State 
highway;  price  reasonable;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness  year  around.  ADVERTISER  4361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRADE  A  FULLY  equipped  bakery,  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  fully  stocked  farm;  not  under  150 
acres.  ADVERTISER  4358,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  RESIDENCE  property  in  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  modern  8  rooms,  garage,  chicken  house; 
very  cheap  for  quick  sale.  MRS.  WM.  FORE¬ 
MAN,  701  Harbor  St.,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Modern,  profitable  fruit  farm  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  best  Hudson  Valley  District, 
within  70  miles  of  New  York  City;  40  acres 
of  young,  bearing  apple  trees  mostly  McIntosh 
variety;  modern  house,  every  improvement; 
present  production  8,000  bushels,  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  and  shade  trees,  excellent  location  10  miles 
from  large  citv:  sacrifice.  $20,000  ;  30%  mort¬ 
gage.  ADVERTISER  4362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre,  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm, 
good  roads,  electric,  close  to-  village  and 
school:  buildings  in  A-l  condition;  immediate 
possession.  ADVERTISER  4363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  gas  station  or  business. 
ADVERTISER  4364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROILER  FARM,  complete  equipment  for  ten 
thousand  chicks;  buildings  modern.  COLLINS, 
Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  level  farm,  2  houses,  bank 
barn,  good  fence  and  water;  $40  per  acre. 
Write  BOYD  OREBAUGH,  Stephens  City,  Va. 


SACRIFICE— $14,000  farm  and  stock  for  $7,000, 
$4,000  cash:  104  acres,  18%  apples,  7-room 
house,  electricity;  3  barns,  3  henhouses,  all  in 
excellent  condition;  on  macadam  road;  don’t 
fail  to  investigate  this  opportunity.  CIIAS. 
SMALL,  R.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm.  4  acres,  6-room 
house,  bath,  electricity,  running  water,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished:  20  miles  to  Atlantic  City, 
main  highway  to  Philadelphia;  $2,700.  C.  HOR¬ 
TON.  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— West  Nortlifield,  100-acre 
operated  farm,  50  acres  tillage,  remainder 
timber  and  pasture;  12-room  house;  two  main 
barns,  large  tobacco  shed,  silo  and  other  build¬ 
ings:  piped  spring  water,  brook  in  pasture,  elec¬ 
tricity;  on  main  highway,  near  stores,  post- 
office,  church  and  depot:  near  main  markets; 
settling  estate.  EVERETT  E.  BELDING,  Own¬ 
er.  73  Beacon  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  small  gas 
station.  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  COUNTRY  store  at  inventory. 

STUART  DARNLEY,  Elmwood  Ave.,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 


128-ACRE,  12-COW  dairy  farm,  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y. ;  on  macadam  road;  grade  A  milk  mar¬ 
ket  at  Moravia;  Owasco  Lake  2  miles;  70  acres 
tillage:  30  pasture,  balance  woods;  good  6- 
room  house  with  ell;  72-ft.  barn,  silo,  milk 
house  and  henhouse;  $2,000;  investigate  long¬ 
term  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


80-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  send  stamped  en¬ 
velope  for  details.  BOX  22,  Wendel,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 128  acres,  6  acres  woodland, 
15  acres  permanent  pasture,  balance  under 
cultivation;  good  buildings,  running  water  in. 
both  house  and  barn;  three  miles  from  Bath, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y'. ;  on  rural  mail  route, 
telephone  line;  price  $4,000,  one-half  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  terms  to  suit  purchaser  at  4%  interest: 
should  one  want  a  larger  farm,  an  adjoining 
seventy-four  acres  can  be  bought  at  a  low  price. 
MAIILON  WALKER,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


6-ROOM  BUNGALOW,  10  acres,  excellent  road, 
near  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  65  miles  from  New 
York  City;  electricity,  running  spring  water, 
large  chicken  house,  garage;  price  $1,850,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER.  4400,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLEBORO  —  8-acre  poultry  farm,  overlooks 
lake;  7-room  house,  barn,  poultry  plant  for 
1.000  hens;  bargain,  $2,400,  part  cash.  BOX  5, 
Middieboro,  Mass. 


ROUNTON  GRANGE  farm,  171  acres,  ideal 
country  gentleman’s  home,  Piedmont,  Va.,  2 
miles  from  county  seat.  Orange.  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia;  on  State  road.  FARRER,  Orange, 
Virginia. 


WANTED — Rent  small  farm,  New  Jersey;  rural 
delivery;  no  improvements;  write  particulars, 
state  rent.  ADVERTISER  4389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Land  with  house,  waterfront  or 
moutains:  details  with  price.  LARSEN,  3936 
21st  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  with  complete  stock 
and  fixtures  for  less  than  the  receipts  of  July 
and  August;  $4,000  cash  needed.  ADVERTISER 
4393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — Small  farm,  one  acre.  6-room  house, 
heat,  bath,  electric,  water,  chicken  house,  ga¬ 
rage;  Holtsville,  L.  I.;  $3,400.  JOHN  KRAPF, 
60  S.  Grove  St.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  on  shares,  option  to  buv, 
stocked  and  equipped  poultry  farm;  2.000 
layers  or  more,  or  will  accept  salary;  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  4395,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker; 


WANTED  TO  BUY  good  farm  land.  SO  to  100 
acres  or  up:  New  York  State  preferred.  Reply 
LEO  KIRSCH,  347  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  small  farm  within  75  miles 
from  New  York,  about  50-70  acres  with  live¬ 
stock.  running  water  or  lake,  part  woods:  no 
broker.  ANTON  KUCERA,  435  E.  66th  St.,  New 
York. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  709 . 


Cletrac 


Crawler  Tractors 
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p  . 

JLarmers  are  finding  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  POWER.  But  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  power  is  TRACTION— so  that 
loss  of  time  cannot  happen.  Cletrac 
Crawler  Tractors  give  you  both  — 
TRACTION  and  POWER. 


The  22  drawbar  horse  power  of  Cletrac 
pulls  three  bottoms  through  practi¬ 
cally  any  field— Cl etrac’s  light  ground 
pressure  lets  you  plant  w  ithout  pack¬ 
ing  the  soil  —  five  widths  and  ample 
clearance  permit  you  to  cultivate  all 
row  crops  — and  with  Cletrac’ s  sure¬ 
footed  traction  you  harvest  in  soft 
soils  and  untimely  weather. 

So  with  Cletrac  Power  and  Cletrac 
Traction  you  handle  the  heavy  draw 
bar  jobs  in  spring,  regardless  of  soil 
conditions,  and  in  fall  harvest  your 
crops  without  delay. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a  tractor, 
hesitate  until  you  have  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  Cletrac— until  you  have 
examined  Cletrac  fully  from  every 
point  of  more  profitable  farming. 


Valuable  information  FREE 

You  will  want  to  know  everything 
about  the  all-purpose  Cletrac  Crawler 
before  you  buy  your  next  tractor. 
Mail  the  coupon.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  extremely  interesting  literature 
describing  the  use  of  Cletracs  on 
farms  like  yours. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

193013-40  Euclid  A 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  complete 
information  on  Cletrac 
Agricultural  Models. 

Print 
Name 


Street  and  No. 
or  R.  F.  D. 

Print 

Postoffice_ State 


#  Hoof  ventilators  .  •  • 
all  types  for  all  build¬ 
ings;  also  complete 
gravity  and  electric 
systems. 


Check  squares  Q  for  information  wanted.  Print  name  and 
address  on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

1037  Taylor  Street  -  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Branch:  Dept,  C-4,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Increasing  Butterfat 
Percentage 

Experimental  work  being  conducted  by 
H.  A.  Herman,  W.  R.  Graham  and  C.  W. 
Turner,  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  as  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Dairy  Science 
Association,  throws  an  important  light  on 
the  much  controverted  subject  as  to  the 
possibility  of  increasing  butterfat  per¬ 
centages.  A  partial  summary  of  their 
work  states : 

“The  injection  of  5  mg.  thyroxine  daily 
in  four  cows  was  noted  to  give  increases 
in  daily  milk  production  of  approximately 
15  percent  when  the  cows  were  just  past 
the  peak  of  production.  After  three 
weeks,  injection  was  discontinued,  and 
then  resumed  after  the  cows  had  been  in 
lactation  from  160  to  ISO  days.  In  the 
second  period  of  injection  10  mg.  of  thy¬ 
roxine  was  being  injected  daily.  This 
phase  of  the  experiment  is  not  complete 
but  during  the  first  week  of  injection,  in¬ 
creases  of  10  to  20  percent  in  daily  milk 
production,  with  a  marked  rise  in  fat  per¬ 
centage,  was  evident.  The  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  milk  produced  was  increased 
by  both  thyroid  feeding  and  thyroxine /in¬ 
jection.  The  solids-not-fat  are  apparent¬ 
ly  slightly  increased  during  the  periods 
of  injection  or  feeding.” 

With  this  new  evidence  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  gland  stimulation  to  their 
maximum  or  increased  efficiency  levels  of 
activity,  it  is  probable  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  this  subject  along  feeding  and 
nutritional  lines.  By  the  judicious  and 
proper  use  of  nutrients,  minerals  and 
vitamins  in  correct  ratios  and  needed 
amounts  lies  unplumbed  depths  and  un¬ 
told  possibilities  for  increasing  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  of  production  of 
our  farm  animals.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  more  progress  will  be  made 
along  these  paths  of  investigation  in  the 
next  10  years  than  has  occurred  since  the 
dawn  of  time.  R.  w.  duck. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Our  midsummer  drought  was  broken 
the  latter  part  of  July,  the  belated  rains 
helping  the  pastures  and  late  plantings  of 
corn  and  vegetables.  Wheat  is  almost  a 
failure  in  many  places,  corn  a  fairly  good 
crop.  All  grades  of  cattle  and  liogs  are 
high  at  this  writing,  September  1 ;  eggs 
25  cents  per  dozen;  butter,  20  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  Irish  potatoes  were  a  poor 
yield  in  many  localities.  Blight,  rust  and 
rot  cut  down  the  expected  high  yield. 

Yet  taken  all  together,  1937  has  been 
a  very  bountiful  year.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  water  for  the  stock  and  house¬ 
hold  use.  Pastures  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  weeks  has  been  sufficient,  and 
the  hay  crop  was  good.  The  little  folks 
have  been  busy  gathering  up  school  neces¬ 
sities.  We  wonder  what  the  years  have 
in  store  for  them.  It's  a  long  way  back 
to  the  old  blue-backed  speller  that  I  so 
proudly  stepped  out  with  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  First  day  of  school :  is 
there  ever  another  day  just  like  it  for 
child  or  for  mother? 

Again  the  eldest  son’s  wife  is  very  ill, 
30  miles’  drive  to  see  how  things  are  go¬ 
ing,  and  the  anxiety,  have  brought  days 
full  of  worry.  A  bit  of  one’s  heart 
stretched  here,  there  and  yonder,  willing 
to  bear  their  trouble  if  we  could,  failing 
that,  sharing,  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

It  seems  impossible  that  Summer  is 
already  over.  The  leaves  are  beginning 
to  fall  and  soon  the  trees  will  be  bare. 
Some  way  tlie  Fall  months  remind  me  of 
death  and  the  Spring  of  the  resurrection. 
Already  some  of  our  birds  have  migrated. 
One  misses  their  cheery  songs.  Recent¬ 
ly  I  visited  a  new  baby,  a  canary  was  in 
a  cage  near  by  baby’s  crib.  When  the 
baby  cried  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
bird  throw  his  head  back  and  sing  and 
the  louder  the  baby  cried  the  louder  the 
bird  sang.  When  the  baby  became  quiet 
the  bird  would  fluff  his  feathers  and  rest 
until  the  crying  started  up  again. 

Oh,  well,  I  am  happy.  The  second  son 
brought  me  a  radio.  When  the  Winter 
nights  are  long,  it  will  not  be  so  lonely. 
And  I  did  get  a  wee  vacation,  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Boone,  N.  0.,  over  the  scenic  nar¬ 
row  gauge  railroad  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  one  tunnel  after  another,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  drive  the  marauding 
cows  off  the  track,  and  10  minutes  for  a 
close  up  look  at  the  Doe  River  Gorge. 
Thrilling  and  dangerous,  too.  It  was  a 
trip  I  have  long  wanted  to  make,  and  I 
looked  my  fill  of  mountains,  over  100 
miles,  for  only  $1.  Thus  life  goes  on. 
Many  of  them  containing  a  bit  of  joy  and 
many  their  bit  of  sadness,  too.  But  al¬ 
ways  something  to  be  thankful  for.  One 
dream  yet  to  be  realized,  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean  before  I  leave  here.  Who  knows 
that,  too,  may  come  my  way.  Anyway  if 
we  count  our  blessings,  “It  will  surprise 
us  to  see  what  the  Ford  hath  done.”  If 
you  are  blue.  “Count  your  blessings,  name 
them  one  by  one.”  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 
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For  nearly  seventy  years,  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  has  helped 
women  win  prizes — prizes  in  competition,  and  prizes  at  home,  in  the  heart 
of  the  family.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  a  dependable,  unchanging  flour — made 
from  a  "balanced”  mixture  of  wheats,  blended  to  work  perfectly  for  all 
baking.  It’s  economical,  because  it  never  causes  failures. 

It’s  a  pleasure  to  use,  because  it  turns  out  such  fine  bakings. 


Your  grocer  has  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Ask  for  it. 

PILLSBURY'S  BEST 
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“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED ” 


EW  BARN  PLANS 
SENT  FREE! 

modern  barn  plans 
cost  you  nothing.  They're 
practical,  up-to-date,  easy 
to  follow.  Used  on  model 
farms.  Send  us  a  post  card 
to  ask  for  your  copy. 
They’re  free,  without 
obligation.  Hudson  Prod¬ 
ucts:  Sprayers,  garden 


Sea  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


U»e  Aaroil  #99  Weed  Burner  Nvw 
to  destroy  SEEDS  and  ROOTS 
M  well  at  Stalk*.  Mate  *ur« 
they  will  not  aprout  in  the  Spring 
Read  partial  lilt  of  othar  uit*.  M-* 


DISINFECT  WITH  HEAT 


2000®  F  Heat  of  #99  Torch,  aurcit  diiin* 
feeling  agent  known  to  science.  Prepare 
poultry  houses,  barns  and  othar  buildinga 
for  Winter.  SAVE  MONEY  by  guarding 
against  cattle  and  poultry  diseases. 


AEROIL  BURNER  CO. 


Park  Avenue, 
West  New  York. 
New  Jersey 
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turning  Wasdi 
turning  Tret  Stumpy 
truth  and  Strip  turning 
turning  Infected  Leevet 
Hitter  Rut*  Control 
Cectui  Peer  turning 
CUenlng  Out  IrrigeNon 
‘Ditches 

Backfiring  to  Control 
Forest  Firet 

Cherring  Fence  Poltl,  etc. 
Splitting  Rocky 
Defraying  Iniect  Pet't 
Eliminating  Motqwiloet 
Killing  Army  tugt 
Destroying  Hettien  Fhet 
Drying  Out  Demp  term.  etc. 
Drying  Out  Demp  Concrete 

Heetlng  Horticulture!  We* 
Haaflng  trending  Irons 
Heeling  Soil 
toiling  Sap 

Meeting  Feed  Cookers 
Heating  Cold  term,  ote. 
Sterling  Fire  in  Furnec* 
Stove  or  Boiler 
•e«ing  Ffoien  Npa* 
Pumpt,  etc. 

Melting  ice  end  Snow 
Coecidietlt  Control 
.••Meeting  Live  Stock  p 
Quarters  r 

O.s.ntecting  end  Storliutag 
Seed  ledt 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
L?ke  Wood  $H9  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— SOO  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

Tool  Houses— Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops— Pump  Houses 

• 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  tor  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


INVENTO H S 

Write  for  new  FREK  book  “Patent  Out  do  for  the  In- 
vantor”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O'Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  5U3-Y 
Adams  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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To  Subscribers: 


Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
irect  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
ter  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  m- 
orrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news- 
apers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
s  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
n  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
f  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THS  TJTTRAT.  WEW-TOEKER. 
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The  Youngsters  Show  The  Turkey  A  “Balanced  Ration” 


Wayne  Fuller,  using  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires i  averaged  87  points  out  of  a  possible 
total  of  100  points. 


SPECIFY  FIRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP  TIRES  ON  NEW 
TRACTORS  AND  ALL  WHEELED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

,  More  Farm  Tractors  are  Equipped  with  Firestone  Ground  . 
^  Grip  Tires  Than  All  Other  Makes  of  Tires  Combined  V* 


In  the  Young  Men’s  Class,  Donald  Mueller 
averaged  80  out  of  100  points,  using  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires. 


Listen  to  the  Firestone  broadcast  of  the  International  Livestock  Shoro  from 
Chicago,  Nov.  29,  30,  Dec.  1,  2,  3.  See  your  local  newspaper  for  station  and  time. 
Also  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret 
Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  N ationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


High  average  in  the  Young  Men’s  Class  went 
to  Clarence  Shoger  with  86  Vz  points  out  of 
100,  using  Firestone  Ground  Gr  ip  Tires. 


Carl  Shoger,  first  at  Lily  Lake,  second  at  Big 
Rock  and  Wheatland,  had  the  highest  average 
score  per  contest,  90  out  of  100  points,  using 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


Paul  Stiefboldt  made  an  average  score  of  89 
points  per  contest  out  of  a  possible  100,  using 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


George  Susemiehl’s  record  in  points  per 
contest  was  87 %  out  of  100,  using  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires. 


Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 

won  sweeping  victories  this  year  in 
the  plowing  contests  at  Troy,  Lily 
Lake,  Big  Rock  and  Wheatland, 
Illinois.  In  the  plowing  contests, 
as  on  the  farms,  more  tractors  were 
equipped  with  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  than  all  other  makes  of 
tires  combined.  And  these  all' 
purpose  tractor  tires  scored  3500V2 
points  out  of  a  possible  total  of  4100 
for  the  four  contests. 

Why  do  plowing  champions 
choose  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires?  The  answer  is: 

GREATER  TRACTION— Takes 
a  deeper,  broader  bite  into  the  soil. 
Has  positive  self-cleaning  action. 

GREATER  STRENGTH  — 

Resists  the  strain  of  heavy  pulling 
because  every  fiber  of  every  cord  is 
saturated  with  liquid  rubber  by 
the  patented  Firestone  Gum- 
Dipping  process.  Two  extra  layers 
of  Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the 
tread  bind  the  tread  and  cord  body 
so  solidly  together  that  we  guarantee 
they  will  not  separate. 

GREATER  SAVINGS  —  Saves 
25%  in  time  and  up  to  50%  in  fuel 
over  steel-lugged  wheels. 

GREATER  DRAWBAR  PULL 

enables  this  tire  to  do  more  work  in 
a  given  time. 

Specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  when  buying  a  new  tractor  or 
any  wheeled  farm  implement.  And, 
for  your  present  equipment,  ask  your 
nearest  Firestone  Implement  Dealer, 
Tire  Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  &  Service  Store  about  the 
economical  Firestone  Cut-Down 
Wheel  Program. 


Using  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires,  Paul  Stiefboldt  made  the 
highest  score  for  any  one  meet, 
with  92  Vz  points  out  of  100.  He 
also  had  the  largest  number  of 
points  for  the  four  contests, 
3 56  %  out  of  a  possible  400. 


Carl  Shoger  had  the  highest 
average  score  per  contest  with 
90  out  of  100  possible  points, 
using  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires. 


Clarence  Shoger  won  first  place 
in  the  Young  Men’s  Class  in 
each  of  the  four  contests  on 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


Otto  Mueller,  with  his  tractor  equipped  with  Using  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires,  Milton  Carl  Hagerman  entered  three  of  the  contests  Tom  Quantock,  using  Firestone  Ground  Grip 

Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires,  tied  Fuller  Fauser  averaged  86%  points  for  the  two  and  averaged  85  with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires,  scored  an  average  of  84  points 

with  an  87.  contests  he  entered.  Tires  on  his  tractor.  out  of  100. 


Copyright,  1937,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Good  Management  For  Winter  ELg,g,s 


ITH  egg  prices  on  a  decided  up-grade, 
with  prospects  for  an  increased  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  fresh,  high-qual¬ 
ity  table  eggs,  and  with  an  abate¬ 
ment  to  ascending  feed  prices  ac¬ 
tually  in  existence,  there  seems  to 
be  good  sound  reasoning  behind  the  advice  “Get  the 
liens  Busy.”  On  many  an  eastern  farm  this  Winter 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  cash  income  may  be  the 
poultry  flock.  It  is  necessary  that  such  a  flock  be 
economically  and  efficiently  handled,  if  profits  are  to 
be  earned,  however.  There  are  many  workable  ways 
of  managing  laying  flocks.  The  various  suggestions 
contained  in  this  column  have  been  found  useful  and 
efficient  in  many  places.  Many  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  may  find  some  of  them  of  practical  value 
this  season. 

CLEAN  LIVING  QUARTERS. — The  laying  flocks 
should  be  given  a  good  start.  The  laying  houses 
should  be  clean  and  sanitary.  If  this  has  not  already 
been  done,  plan  to  do  it  soon,  and  before  the  cold 
days  of  Winter  appear.  (1)  Empty  the 
house  of  all  fowls  for  the  day.  (2) 

Sweep  down  the  ceilings  and  walls, 
empty  the  nests,  and  in  general  get  all 
of  the  old  litter,  dirt,  cob-webs,  straw, 
etc.,  onto  the  floor.  (3)  Remove  all 
movable  fixtures,  such  as  the  nests, 
food  troughs,  etc.,  from  the  house, 
washing  them  thoroughly  with  a  5-per¬ 
cent  disinfectant  solution,  and  leaving 
them  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  for  a  few  hours.  (4)  Spray  the 
whole  interior  of  the  laying  house  with 
a  disinfectant  wood  preservative  prep¬ 
aration,  several  of  which  are  on  the  market — such 
as  Carbolineum,  etc. — which  will  leave  the  walls  and 
ceilings  brown  in  color,  but  sanitary  and  clean. 
Some  may  prefer  to  use  whitewash,  or  a  commercial 
disinfectant  white  paint,  or  even  a  simple  5-percent 
disinfectant  solution  in  water.  The  main  thing  is 
to  hit  all  the  interior  walls,  soaking  them  thoroughly. 
(5)  Before  spraying,  the  straw  and  old  litter  should 
have  been  removed  from  the  house,  of  course.  (6) 
Allow  an  hour  or  two  for  the  interior  to  dry  out  a 
bit,  a  day  is  better.  (7)  Bring  back  the  fixtures, 
refilling  them.  (8)  Furnish  about  five  inches  of 
bright  clean,  fresh  straw  litter,  usually  available 
on  a  farm,  or  some  acceptable  type  of  purchased 
litter,  if  none  has  been  raised  on  the  farm,  or  if 
none  is  available  for  use  in  the  poultry  houses.  (9) 
Clean  the  windows.  (10)  See  that  all  parts  of  the 
house  are  in  good  repair. 

NOT  TOO  MANY  BIRDS. — Crowding  is  a  serious 
matter.  A  good  working  rule  is  to  allow  four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  each  pullet  or  layer  placed  in 
the  laying  quarters  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
season.  Another  good  rule,  to  accompany  this  one, 
is  to  try  and  break  up  the  flocks  into  unit  flocks  of 
not  more  than  approximately  100  layers  per  unit. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTS  STIMULATE.  —  Poultry- 
men  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  principal  effect 
of  using  artificial  lights  is  brought  about  through 
the  actual  stimulation  given  to  the  fowls  by  the  use 
of  the  lights.  Then,  following  that  increased  egg 
yields  appear,  and  increased  food  consumption  takes 
place.  It  is  an  interesting  cycle  of  events,  but  one 
which  brings  business  to  the  farmer-owner  of  the 
hens.  The  pullet  flocks  should  be  brought  under 
lights  as  soon  as  they 
reach  egg-laying  maturi¬ 
ty  and  several  of  them 
have  begun  to  lay,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  rnanagp- 
m  ent  thus  far  has 
brought  them  up  to  that 
stage  in  good  flesh  and 
with  a  reserve  of  fat 
and  energy  to  carry 
them  well  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  year.  We  like  to 
use  an  uniform  13-hour 
lighted  day  throughout 
the  Winter,  beginning  in 
late  October  or  early 
November.  This  may  be 
done  in  several  ways, 
but  we  suggest  the  turn¬ 
ing  on  of  lights  every 
morning  at  5  A.  M.,  off 
with  daylight,  on  again 
in  late  afternoon  with 
waning  light,  and  off  at 
G  P.  M.  This  method 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

soon  becomes  a  routine  which  is  not  difficult  to 
manage,  and  it  will  produce  results.  The  use  of 
artificial  lights,  other  things  being  equal,  may  be 
counted  on  to  increase  average  Winter  season  egg 
yield  by  from  10  to  12  eggs  per  bird — and  it  is  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  which  bring  in  the  real  income.  Use  one 
40-watt  Mazda  globe,  or  equivalent,  supplied  with 
a  four-inch  depth,  16-inch  diameter  reflector,  placed 
approximately  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  midway 
between  front  and  back  walls,  for  each  200  square 
feet  of  floor  space  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

CLEAN  WATER  SUPPLY.— Throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter  days  whenever  the  fowls  are  down  on  the  floor 
(13  hours)  they  should  have  access  to  a  clean,  sani¬ 
tary  water  supply,  one  which  is  not  frozen,  or  which 
is  filthy  or  unsanitary.  Constancy  of  water  supply 
is  essential  to  good  Winter  health  and  continued 
egg  yields. 


FOODS. — From  the  raw  materials  of  the  mashes 
and  grain  mixtures  will  the  eggs  be  manufactured, 
for  modern  hens  are  veritable  egg  machines.  The 
food  mixtures  must  be  balanced  and  efficiently  con¬ 
cocted.  The  hens  must  have  free  access  to  them, 
and  be  encouraged  to  eat  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  pounds  of  feed  per  day  per  hundred  hens. 
We  like  open,  simple  type  food  hoppers,  such  as  the 
old  Y-shaped  hoppers  quickly  made  on  the  farm  by 
nailing  two  eight-inch  boards  together  at  right 
angles,  and  providing  ends  and  legs  (possibly,  or 
allowing  them  to  remain  down  close  to  the  floor). 
We  like  t'o  give  out  fresh  dry-mash  every  morning, 
at  the  same  time  stirring  up  the  mash  remaining 
in  the  trough,  removing  filth  or  debris,  wet  or  moldy 
bits,  etc.  Birds  usually  go  at  the  newly  strewn 
mash  with  a  vengeance.  They  must  be  induced  to 
eat  well  throughout  the  Winter  day,  or  they  won't 
lay  many  eggs.  Again,  we  like  to  feed  scratch  grain, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  cracked  yellow  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  to  layers  during  Winter  days,  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  to  12  pounds  per  day  per  100  layers, 
dividing  this  amount  into  three  feedings,  preferably, 
one-quarter  of  the  daily  amount  after  breakfast,  to 
stimulate  exercise  and  to  warm  the  fowls  up  after 
a  night  of  inactivity  on  the  perches,  one-quarter  at 
about  noon,  and  the  half  ration  in  later  afternoon, 
so  that  the  fowls  will  go  to  the  perches  with  full 
crops.  This  grain  may  be  fed  in  the  litter,  but  we 
like  the  more  sanitary  method  of  scattering  it  along 
in  low  open  hoppers,  where  none  is  wasted,  and 
little  comes  in  contact  with  manure  or  other  unsani¬ 
tary  features  of  the  place.  There  are  infinite  good 
mash  mixtures  on  the  market.  Choose  a  good  one, 


and  stick  to  it  throughout  this  Winter.  Changes  are 
rarely  to  be  recommended.  Layers  are  creatures 
of  habit  and  tend  to  do  best  when  kept  on  a  steady, 
uniform  feeding  schedule.  Our  open  formula,  for 
those  who  may  want  it,  consists  of  100  pounds  wheat 
bran,  100  pounds  wheat  flour  middlings  (or  stand¬ 
ard  midds  are  often  used),  100  pounds  ground  oats, 
100  pounds  ground  yellow  corn,  75  pounds  of  a  good 
grade  of  50-55-percent  meat  scrap,  25  pounds  either 
of  dried  buttermilk  or  dried  skim-milk,  10  pounds 
of  limestone  flour,  or  oyster  shell  meal,  and  5  pounds 
of  natural  cod-liver  oil. 

WELL  LITTERED  NESTS  AND  PLENTY  OF 
THEM. — There  should  be  a  nest  provided  for  every 
six  hens.  Every  nest  should  be  at  least  12  inches 
square,  and  preferably  nearer  14  inches  square. 
Nests  should  be  well  littered  with  a  clean,  dry,  light- 
colored  litter.  Keep  the  nests  scrupulously  clean, 
and  change  litter  when  necessary.  Gather  the  eggs 
at  noon  and  in  late  afternoon,  to  prevent  chilling  or 
freezing,  and  store  in  a  safe  place,  cool  and  not 
too  dry.  Market  eggs  every  two  or 
three  days.  Candle  and  grade  farm 
eggs,  for  better  prices  and  more  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 

CLOSE  CONFINEMENT.— Keep  the 
layers  in  close  confinement  within  the 
Winter  laying  quarters  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  where  they  will  be  induced 
to  a  maximum  food  consumption, 
where  they  will  be  subjected  to  fewer 
agencies  which  might  lower  health 
levels,  and  where  their  environment 
may  be  controlled  and  held  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  safe.  With  cod-liver 
oil  in  their  dry  mash  exposure  of  hens  to  direct 
sun's  rays  in  Winter  days  is  not  so  essential  as  it 
was  once  thought  to  be.  Just  keep  ’em  in,  even 
though  you  think  they’d  enjoy  it  outside. 

KEEP  SIMPLE  RECORDS.— Upon  one  of  the 
doors,  or  on  one  of  the  smooth  side  walls,  keep  a 
cardboard  record,  which  as  minimum,  should  indicate 
(I  >  the  date,  daily:  (2)  number  of  layers  in  flock; 
(3)  number  of  eggs  gathered  each  day;  (4)  number 
of  layers  removed,  by  death — keep  special  record 
of  these— or  for  sale.  This  record  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  find  out  whether  or  not  his  egg  yield  has 
been  maintained  at  a  paying  level,  above,  or  below 
it,  and  this  is  vital  information  to  have. 

GOOD  STOCK. — We  should  put  this  important 
factor  first  on  the  list,  for  without  it  none  of  the 
other  things  amount  to  much.  But,  for  this  season, 
with  Winter  right  upon  us,  little  can  be  done  by 
most  of  us  to  alter  or  change  the  stock  at  hand, 
and  so  we  mention  it  in  closing,  to  indicate  that  we 
do  appreciate  its  significance,  and  do  recommend 
that  for  another  year  some  effort  should  be  made 
by  some  to  improve  the  quality  of  existing  poultry 
laying  stock. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  may  disagree  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  constant  Winter  housing,  but  is  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  Hens  will  thrive  in  houses 
that  are  kept  clean  and  with  proper  ventilation, 
three  sides  closed  and  the  other  open  sufficiently 
to  provide  fresh  air.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no 
drafts  and  no  dampness.  Hens  may  act  as  though 
they  liked  it,  but  there  is  damage,  rather  than  ad¬ 
vantage  in  letting  them  paddle  around  in  snow  or 
Winter  slush  and  blown  about  by  cold  winds.  Hens 

may  prefer  this  to  a 
smelly  henhouse,  be¬ 
cause  a  hen’s  nose  is 
close  to  the  foul  odors 
of  a  filthy  floor,  but  a 
clean  house  is  one  of 
the  first  considerations 
in  poultry  raising. 

Prof.  Thompson's  re¬ 
marks  about  good  stock 
may  well  be  empha¬ 
sized.  Such  stock  is 
available  commercially, 
and  those  of  us  who 
raise  breeding  stock 
have  a  field  for  im¬ 
provement  in  our  own 
hands,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  start  from 
the  beginning  as  in 
former  days,  when  the 
average  flock  was  “just 
hens,”  and  the  only  irn- 
provement  was  in 
feathers  and  form. 


Photo  by  Geo.  H.  Pound. 

What  finer .  complement  to  the  farm's  lii'estock  could  he  imagined  than  such  a  flock  of  White  Wyandottes  as  are 
pictured  here — taken  on  a  New  Jersey  farm  tvhere  Winter  eggs  are  held  at  their  real  worth. 


SUFFICIENT  FEED  TROUGHS  AND  GOOD 


An  Oustide  View  of  the  Henhouse  Shown  Below 
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Children  on  the  Farm 

Just  within  the  past  week,  two  of  our  friends  have 
sent  in  farm  snapshots  of  their  young  children.  We 
feel  sure  that  all  will  agree  with  the  parents  and 
with  us  that  they  are  well  worth  showing  off  to  all 
It.  N.-T.  readers. 

The  top  picture  shows  2% -year-old  Betty  Ann 
Dingman,  of  Sidney,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  This 
little  tot  has  taken  a  real  liking  to  her  tom  turkey. 
She  may  appreciate  him  just  as  much,  perhaps  more, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Three  future  farmers  from  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
(lower  picture)  astride  their  grandfather’s  horse, 
show  him  howT  it's  done.  They  are  the  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Powers,  DeRuyter.  John  Gast,  their 
granddad,  is  pictured  with  them. 

These  children  cannot  yet  appreciate  how  fortu¬ 
nate  they  really  are.  Born  on  the  farm,  they  will 
get  to  know  the  feel  of  the  soil,  the  smell  of  the 
fresh  country  air,  and  the  wonderful  way  nature 
plans  the  growth  of  all  things  around  them — the 
flowers,  the.  crops,  the  birds,  the  horses,  cows,  pigs 
and  sheep,  and  even  themselves.  Theirs  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  that  is  open  only  to  children  on  the  farm. 
How  lucky  thejr  are  ! 


Good  Hawks  and  Bad 

Around  the  Highlands  and  on  down  the  Jersey 
coast  where  the  salt  spray  from  the  ocean  thunders 
onto  the  mainland,  the  osprey  is  at  home.  For  hours 
I  have  watched  this  fish  hawk  flying  low  over  the 
inlets  and  bays,  now  skimming  the  crests  of  the  mad 
Atlantic  waves  or  floating  high  in  the 
blue  of  the  sky. 

Protected  by  sentiment,  beloved  by 
the  natives,  these  beautiful  birds 
which,  like  the  eagle,  mate  for  life, 
return  each  year  to  the  haven  that 
welcomes  them.  Often  they  repair  the 
old,  bulky  nest  of  last  year  in  which 
they  raise  their  new  brood,  doing  this 
year  after  year. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  have  no  fear 
of  a  raid  on  their  poultry  from  this 
hawk  which  feeds  only  on  fish.  The 
farmer  knows  that  his  baby  chicks 
are  as  safe  from  harm  as  the  spar¬ 
rows  and  starlings  which  frequently 
build  their  own  nests  into  the  sides 
of  the  osprey's  nest. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  great  aunt 
whose  old  homestead  nestled  in  the 
heart  of  the  osprey  country.  This  was 
before  the  birds  were  protected  by  j>ub- 
lic  sentiment,  but  the  good  woman  saw 
that  the  pair  of  ospreys,  which  has 
built  their  nest  in  her  dooryard,  was 
never  molested.  When  the  baby  hawks 
were  born  and  the  parents  started 
carrying  catches  of  fish  to  the  nest,  many  were  the 
times  when  the  owner  of  the  estate  had  a  nice  fish 
dropped  at  her  feet  which  later  found  its  way  into 
the  frying  pan.  Whether  this  was  by  accident  or 
design  on  the  part  of  the  birds  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  fathom,  but  Aunt  Lucy  insisted  that  her  osprey 
bestowed  these  gifts  in  gratitude  for  the  protection. 

To  secure  photographs  of  the  birds  hovering  above 
their  nests  was  not  easy.  Although  a  friendly  bird, 
the  osprey  is  shy.  Those  which  I  found  were  de¬ 
cidedly  shy.  My  time  was  limited,  for  I  was 
obliged  to  drive  90  miles  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
osprey  country  and  there  was  neither  time  nor  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  a  blind.  When  we  started  on  the 


for  a  pet.  He  never  knew  a  chain  or  a  cage.  He 
was  as  free  to  come  and  go  as  the  swallows  and 
warblers,  but  he  seldom  strayed  far  from  his  do¬ 
main.  Sometimes  I  brought  him  home  a  snake  for 
his  dinner.  Long  before  I  reached  the  grounds  he 
would  spy  me  from  his  lofty  perch  and,  before  I 
knew,  swoop  down  and  seize  what  he  knew  was  his, 
fairly  taking  my  breath  away  by  the  speed  of  his 
flight.  The  young  red-shouldered  hawk  sitting  so 
cal  my  on  my  tripod  is  a  pet  belonging  to  one  of 
my  neighbor’s  boys.  In  a  fortnight  this  charming 
wild  bird  was  as  tame  as  a  privileged  chicken. 

We  have  a  fewT  bad  hawks ;  there  is  no  denying 
it ;  notably  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  and  the  Cooper's 
hawk.  The  duck  hawk  is  also  a  terror  of  the  sky, 
but  all  of  these  wild  creatures  have  an  endless  strug¬ 
gle  themselves  for  existence  and  my  sympathy  goes 
out  even  to  the  worst  of  them.  Last  Winter,  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  Palisades,  we  located  the  nest  of  another 
tiger  of  the  air— the  great  horned  owl.  The  nest 
was  placed  on  a  ledge  all  but  impossible  to  scale,  but 
with  the  aid  of  ropes  and  considerable  skill  in  moun¬ 
tain  climbing,  we  finally  reached  it.  Our  first  visit 
was  made  the  middle  of  February,  but  already  there 
were  young  in  the  nest,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
pair  of  great  horned  owls  started  their  family  life 
sometime  in  January.  We  made  several  visits  to  the 
lodge  and  kept  track  of  the  young  owls  until  they 
were  fully  fledged  and  had  flown. 

During  our  observations  we  had  occasion  to  note 
the  manoeuvers  of  a  pair  of  duck  hawks  which 
usually  nest  in  the  vicinity.  The  duck  hawk  can  out- 
fly  about  anything  except  an  airplane  and  once  we 
saw  it  take  after  the  great  horned  owl.  Sweeping 
down  out  of  the  sky,  with  one  stroke, 
it  sent  the  great  horned  owl  careening 
earthward.  The  owl,  not  seriously 
hurt,  landed  on  its  back  in  the  snow, 
its  deadly  talon  clawing  the  air  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance  and  defense.  But 
the  duck  hawk  did  not  return  to  the 
attack,  for  he  well  knew  that  if  once 
those  talons  fastened  in  his  flesh,  death 
was  at  hand. 

Yes,  I  am  interested  in  all  hawks. 
Once  I  started  to  learn  their  Latin 
names,  but  one  of  the  first  that  I  came 
across  was  the  rough-legged  hawk  and 
I  stopped  right  there.  The  Latin  name 
for  the  rough-legged  hawk  is  “Archi- 
buteo  Lagopus  Sancti-Johannis.”  In¬ 
cidentally  that  is  the  longest  ornitholo¬ 
gical  appellation  of  them  all. 

The  little  sparrow  hawk  is  another 
delightful  bird  hardly  deserving  of  so 
harsh  a  name.  In  Winter,  when  food 
is  scarce,  he  sometimes  does  seize  spar¬ 
rows  and  other  small  birds,  but  in 
Summer  his  favorite  food  is  the  grass¬ 
hopper.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thrilling  sight 
to  watch  him  circle  over  a  field,  hover 
for  an  instant  in  mid-air,  then  drop  earthward  like 
a  plummet.  Nine  out  of  ten  he  sails  off  w ith  a 
grasshapper  in  his  claws.  Like  all  hawks  he  has 
reason  to  be  shy  of  man,  but  as  you  watch  him  you 
will  observe  that  he  often  returns  to  a  favorite 
perch.  Then  if  the  photographer  has  enough  pa¬ 
tience  he  sets  his  camera,  attaches  a  long  string  to 
the  shutter  release,  conceals  himself  and  sits  down 
to  wait. 

But  whether  your  hobby  is  photography  or  merely 
making  observations  and  studying  the  wild  life  of 
your  section  you  can  derive  no  end  of  pleasure  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  the  different  members  of  the 
hawk  family.  kensett  rossiter. 


journey  the  morning  was  brilliant  with  sunshine,  but 
as  we  approached  the  Jersey  coast  the  sky  became 
overcast  and  soon  a  drizzling  rain  set  in.  I  soon 
realized  it  was  not  a  passing  shower,  but  an  all  day 
rain.  My  difficulties  were  piling  up  on  me,  but  I 
resolved  to  get  some  photographs  at  any  cost.  Late 
that  night  in  the  dark  room,  under  the  dim  glow  of 
the  ruby  light,  when  I  sawT  my  ospreys  appear  faintly 


on  the  sensitive  plate,  1  forgot  my  thorough  drench¬ 
ing  and  recalled  only  those  beautiful  birds.  Once 
more  I  saw  the  waves  dashing  onto  the  mainland 
and  smelled  the  salt  spray  tossed  high  in  the  air. 

The  red-shouldered  hawk  is  another  favorite  of 
mine.  This  strikingly  handsome  bird  is  sometimes 
called  the  hen  hawk,  but  he  scarcely  deserves  so 
harsh  a  name.  Occasionally  the  red-shouldered 
hawk  does  successfully  raid  the  poultry  yard  and 
there  are  some  individual  birds  to  which  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  rather  common,  but  the  average  red-shoul¬ 
dered  hawk  does  far  more  good  than  harm.  His 
prey  consists  largely  of  rodents  and  reptiles.  In 
actual  fact  he  is  fighting  on  the  farmer’s  side  each 
hour  of  the  day. 

When  a  small  boy,  someone  gave  me  a  young  red¬ 
shouldered  hawk  and,  for  many  months,  I  had  him 


Sparrow  Hawk  at  Rest 


Osprey  Hovering  Above  Nest 


Tame  Red-Shouldered  Haiok 
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Growing  Hibiscus 

The  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  its  kindred 
discussed  in  “Ruralisms,”  are  old  friends 
of  mine;  associates  of  my  boyhood.  They 
are  inseparably  associated  with  my  first 
knowledge  of  root-graft  cuttings.  Their 
cousins,  the  wild  rose  mallows,  also  re¬ 
call  many  boyhood  Autumn  days  in  the 
marshes.  Since  my  coming  to  Florida 
some  20  years  ago,  I  have  been  in  daily 
association  with  the  tropic  varieties.  They 
are  usually  grown  here  as  single  speci¬ 
mens  to  obtain  the  full  beauty  of  foliage 
and  flower.  Under  hedge  conditions  they 
do  not  do  so  well.  As  specimens,  they 
often  attain  12  or  more  feet  in  height  and 
are  covered  with  their  huge  blooms,  al¬ 
most  the  entire  year.  I  have  in  mind 
two  special  specimens  as  I  write  called 
by  local  growers  Peachblow,  that  are 
close  to  15  feet  tall  and  probably  over 
eight  feet  or  more.  They  are  certainly 
magnificent.  The  favorite  here  is  the 
Scarlet  with  black  throat,  locally  known 
as  single  scarlet  which  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  and  lends  itself  to 
hedge  work  most  readily.  As  they  all 
bloom  from  wood  of  the  season’s  growth 
(new  wood)  you  can  readily  understand, 
that  annual  clipping,  would  prevent 
much  flowering.  And  shearing  here,  to 
keep  them  down  to  three  or  four  feet, 
must  be  done  every  two  or  three  months 
through  the  Summer;  hence,  few  blooms 
would  mature. 

Their  near  relative,  Malvaviscus  Con- 
zattii  (arboreus)  or  Turk’s-cap,  is  gen¬ 
erally  selected  for  hedge  purposes  as  it 
lends  itself  more  kindly  to  the  shears 
and  makes  a  denser  growth.  But  it,  too, 
fails  to  blossom  under  too  much  pruning. 
I  have  a  50-foot  hedge  of  it  that  I  have 
a  few  months  since  reduced  from  12  feet 
to  four  feet  and  clipped  twice  since.  It 
is  not  in  bloom  nor  will  be,  but  forms  a 
dense  leafage  five'  feet  across.  It  will 
have  to  be  clipped  this  week  again  as  its 
top  is  sprangly  and  inclined  to  climb. 
Nearby  plants  of  eight  feet  are  full  of 
their  scarlet,  miter-shaped  flowers,  that 
always  hang  head  down.  The  color,  flame 
scarlet,  is  very  striking,  against  the  light 
green  foliage.  The  commonest  hedge  plant 
here,  generally  used,  is  the  flame  vine 
(Pysostegia  venusta),  which  is  easily 
trained  along  a  wire  fence  and  lends  it¬ 
self  to  semi-annual  shearing.  It  is  liter¬ 
ally  covered  in  February,  sometimes 
earlier,  with  a  mass  of  henna-colored 
flowers  in  clusters,  like  huge  honey¬ 
suckles,  each  individual  blossom  being 
2Vt!  or  three  inches  in  length.  Its  yellow 
green,  almost  heart-shaped  foliage,  makes 
a  beautiful  hedge  with  its  drooping  habit. 
It,  too,  is  almost  too  vigorous  a  grower, 
for  the  purpose,  should  any  tree  be  near 
enough  for  its  climbers  to  attach. 

To  return  to  our  Hibiscus,  I  have  three 
shrubs  of  a  variety  velvety  pink,  scarlet 
heart  and  reverse,  each  petal  half  white. 
I  have  a  double  scarlet  that  almost  ex¬ 
actly  resembles  a  scarlet  peony,  that  al¬ 
though  a  young  plant,  often  has  three  to 
six  blooms  on  it  daily.  There  is  one 
drawback,  that  the  flowers  last  but  one 
day  each.  Of  the  white  Hibiscus,  we 
have  no  hardy  Arariety,  but  we  have  a 
light  pink,  “White  Wings,”  a  sort  that 
if  planted  in  full  sun  will  bleach  to  a 
muddy  white  by  noon  and  pass  as  such. 
There  are  lavenders  and  solferinas,  veined 
in  scarlet,  etc. 

Where  in  northern  plantings  of 
grounds  you  use  fir,  spruce,  elms,  maples, 
etc.,  we  use  the  rubber  trees,  bamboos, 
Australian  pines,  oaks,  oleanders,  Jaca- 
randa,  Royal  Poinciana,  Albizzia,  Bau- 
liinia,  Cinnamomium  Camphora,  Mag¬ 
nolias,  liquidamber,  pecan,  rose  apple, 
Eriobotrya,  persimmon,  mango,  avocado, 
Psidiums  (guavas),  etc.  For  shrubs  we 
use  Eugenia  (Surinam  cherry).  Crotons, 
Euphorbias,  CaricSa  (papaya)  , Agave, 
Thunbergias,  Stenolobium,  Acalypha, 
grape  myrtle,  Assonia,  Hibiscus,  Malva 
viscus,  etc.  All,  you  see  foreign  to  north¬ 
ern  climes.  You  will  see  landscape  effects 
here  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  combinations  of  Phlox  Drummundi, 
zinnias,  Lantanas,  Allamandas,  Gladious, 
bamboos,  palms,  citrus,  Phyllocactus,  etc. 
In  one  of  our  water  front  parks  we  have 
groupings  that  include  cactus,  zinnias, 
Allamanda,  oleander,  Hibiscus,  Euphor¬ 
bia  pulcherrima,  Jasminium  Sambac, 
Rhus,  Australian  pines,  mangrove,  etc.,  a 
composition,  all  out  of  tone  with  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  native  growth.  Instead  of  six 
months  season  we  here  plant  all  the  year 
round  and  must  plan  for  blooms  likewise. 
Hence  it  behooves  one  to  study  available 
plants  and  shrubs.  Philip  c.  TUCKER. 

Florida. 


News  of  Plymouth  s 

Great  New 1938 Car 


PLYMOUTH'S  STORY 

The  new  1938  Plymouth . . .  now  on  display. . . 
celebrates  the  most  amazing  record  in  history. 

10  years  ago,  Plymouth  was  introduced.  Peo¬ 
ple  found  it  had  more  beauty,  safety, economy. 
They  bought  Plymouths — by  the  thousands ! 
No  car  has  ever  made  friends  so  fast! 

The  lOth-year  Plymouth  is  here.  It’s  by  far 
the  greatest  car  we’ve  built.  Be  sure  to  see  it! 


COSTS  AMAZINGLY  LITTLE  TO  OWN.  When  you  look  at  the  price-tag  on  the 

new  Plymouth— you’ll  be  surprised!  It’s  priced  with  the  lowest!  And  the 
Commercial  Credit  Company  offers  payment  terms— through  Dodge,  DeSoto 
and  Chrysler  dealers— which  will  easily  fit  into  your  budget.  Tune  in  Major 
Bowes’ Amateur  Hour.. .Columbia  Network, Thursdays,  9  tolOP .M.,  E.  S.T. 


IStep  Up  Close  and  Look  at  this  beautiful,  new  1938 
Plymouth!  Isn’t  it  distinctive?  The  radiator  is  new  in 
contour.  See  that  long  hood!  The  headlights  are  larger 
and  more  efficient. The  whole  car  looks  bigger! 


2  Say— these  Engineers  Have  Thought  of 
Everything!  There’s  a  lot  of  extra  room  in 
this  big  compartment  It’s  electric-lighted 
and  the  floor  is  covered  to  protect  luggage. 


This  is  New,  Too!  The  speedometer 
and  other  instruments  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle —  easy  to  read.  The  handbrake  is 
clear  of  the  floor — out  of  knees’ way. 


Stretch  Out!  Enjoy  the  greater  elbow  room,  head  room  and  leg  room  in  the  new  1938 
Plymouth.  The  whole  car  “floats”  on  Amola  steel  springs,  with  huge,  airplane-type  shock- 
absorbers.  Live  rubber  “pillows” between  the  body  and  frame  effectively  block  out  road 
vibration.  Even  Plymouth’s  famed  Floating  Power  engine  mountings  have  been  improved. 


Try  the  Back  Seat —  it’s 
“chair-height”... richly  up¬ 
holstered.  You  sit  naturally 
and  comfortably — relaxed! 


Listen  to  YourWatchIThe 

new  1938  Plymouth  is  ac¬ 
tually  sound-proofed  like 
a  modern  radio  studio! 


illilii 


INVEST  IN  “THE  CAR 
THAT  STANDS  UP  BEST 


7  Isn’t  it  a  Beauty?  The  New  1938  Plymouth!  It’s  amazingly 
easier  to  handle...so  much  quieter,  more  comfortable.  It’s  the 
only  low-priced  car  with  Floating  Power  Engine  Mountings... 
Double-action  Hydraulic  Brakes. ..All-Steel  Body... Airplane- 


type  Shock- Absorbers...  Safety-Styled  Interior ...  Scientific 
Sound-proofing.. .record  savingson  gas,  oil  and  upkeep.  Go  see 
and  drive  “ the  car  that  stands  up  best”—  PLYMOUTH  DIVISION 

of  Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


See  the  1938  Plymouth 
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Maule’s 

Jruccei a. 

Tomato 


1000  SEEDS  FREE 


Smooth,  firm,  tliick  flesh,  very 
solid,  few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
Brilliant  red,  ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy— fine  both 
for  slicing  and  canning.  Compact  vines. 

Full  15c-packet  Free,  with  Maule’s  Seed 
Book.  Send.3c  for  post-  >  , 

age.  Or,  send  25c  for  / 

ox.  Postpaid.  New  fwlafL 
low  prices  on  Maule’s 
tested,  guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

652  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GET  THIS  BOOK 

FREE 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


350,000  Peach  Trees,  300,000  Apple 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  new  and 
older  varieties.  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants:  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Fall  Price 
List  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  4,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


and  FALL  PLANTING  GLIDE 

Send  for  this  valuable  free  book¬ 
let;  giving  complete  information 
on  growing  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Also  new  prices  for  fall  planting. 

_  _  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  26  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  1938Berry-Book 
I  A  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 

Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Fajrfax.  Dorset! ,  Catskill. 

Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ARDY  Black  and  English  Walnut 
Trees.  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  Hy-  5$ 
brid  Hickories,  Persimmon  and 
others.  Shipments  from  fresh-  •*' 
ly  dug  stocks.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R-117  Lancaster,  Pa. 


H 


J  f  JONES 
NURSERIES 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Station  for  fall  planting. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 

The  Newer  Raspberries  sp!4gTpia7un°gr 

Prepaid  3rd  zone,  Marcy,  Indian  Summer  $6.50.  Taylor 
$5.  Xewburg  $3.50-100.  W.  HALBERT,  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

CilARRARIfC— GRAFTED  TREES— TRUE  SHAG. 

tfllHUDHnnOivernels  in  halves.  Other  nuts  too.  Get 
our  booklet.  J.  Russell  Smith.  Box  P,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


•yr r-  r  i 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  S^/i  x  8 

LXERE  at  last  Is  the  first  really  practical  book 
a*  that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal:  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
bouse  In  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  Street 


New  York  City 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .PaynCjH.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


A  New  York  friend  writes  asking  about 
his  black  raspberry  planting  as  follows : 

“My  black  raspberry  canes  have  some 
disease.  They  have  been  planted  three 
years.  Now  the  new  canes  have  gray 
spots  which  turn  black  and  make  pits  on 
the  canes,  the  foliage  dries  up  and  the 
berries  are  no  good.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  or  shall  I  dig  them  out  and 
start  a  new  patch/’ 

Evidently  the  condition  described  indi¬ 
cates  anthracnose,  a  fungus  disease  com¬ 
mon  on  black  raspberries.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  present  in  the  plants  when  set  but 
may  have  come  from  an  old  patch  or  by 
planting  blackcaps  on  ground  infected  by 
the  germ  of  this  disease. 

There  is  a  treatment  for  anthracnose. 
Either  this  Fall  after  all  foliage  has 
dropped  or  very  early  next  Spring  before 
growth  starts,  spray  the  canes  thoroughly 
with  a  lime-sulphur  solution.  Make  the 
solution  by  mixing  one  gallon  of  liquid 
lime-sulphur  with  nine  gallons  of  water 
or  mix  four  pounds  of  the  dry  lime-sul- 
plmr  with  10  gallons  of  water.  We  use 
here  from  five  to  seven  gallons  of  lime 
sulphur  to  a  50-gallon  barrel,  or  10  to 
12  gallons  of  liquid  lime-sulphur  to  a  200- 
gallon  spray  tank.  This  is  the  dormant 
strength.  Some  spray  again  after  the 
new  canes  have  made  some  growth,  using 
this  time  the  Summer  strength  of  one 
gallon  of  liquid  lime-sulphur  to  a  50-gal- 
lon  barrel  of  water.  Personally,  I  do 
not  like  lime-sulpliur  for  raspberries  but 
it  does  control  anthracnose  better  than 
Bordeaux  and  it  is  the  only  real  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  disease. 

Here  is  a  caution :  Black  raspber¬ 
ries  are  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
tips  of  new  canes  and  covering  them  with 
soil  in  Fall.  Next  Spring  the  cane  is 
cut  off  leaving  a  handle  about  10  inches 
long  with  the  earth  end  a  mass  of  roots 
among  which  the  new  plants  may  be  seen 
as  white  tips.  In  planting  these  most 
folks  let  that  handle  or  part  of  the 
parent  cane  stick  above  ground.  It  will 
leaf  out  and  apparently  look  thrifty  but 
it  is  of  no  use  to  the  new  plant  and  it 
carries  with  it  any  disease  which  may 
have  been  on  the  parent  plant.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  snip  it  off  just  above  the 
mass  of  roots  which  are  the  real,  new 
plant  and  not  allow  any  part  of  the  old 
plant  to  stick  above  ground.  Gather  up 
these  snippings  and  burn  them,  then  you 
have  a  Hew  start  of  plants  which  should 
be  disease  free.  I  advised  this  friend  to 
start  a  new  patch  a  distance  away,  and 
spray  the  old  one,  but  as  soon  as  the  new 
patch  came  into  bearing,  dig  the  old  one 
out,  as  spraying  may  control  anthracnose 
but  once  a  patch  is  affected  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  clean  it  of  disease  so  that 
it  amounts  to  much. 

Here  is  a  page  from  my"  book  of  expe¬ 
rience.  I  planted  10  trees  of  what  the 
nurseryman  assured  me  was  German 
prune  years  ago.  For  years  they  bore  a 
light  crop  scattered  over  the  trees.  I 
planted  them  as  fillers  among  McIntosh 
apple  trees  but  the  plums  made  me  a 
little  money  and  the  apples  were  a  fizzle, 
so  I  dug  out  the  apples  instead  of  the 
plums  when  the  trees  began  to  crowd. 
Still  the  plums  bore  light  crops.  Then 
I  planted  a  few  trees  of  Dunkleberg 
plums  where  the  apples  had  stood  and  in 
time  these  too  began  to  bear  but  the 
main  thing  was  that  the  blossoms  cross 
fertilized  the  prunes,  this  year  being  the 
first  time  of  full  blossoms,  and  here  is 
the  result :  From  those  10  trees  of  prunes 
we  picked,  packed  and  sold  132  half 
bushel  baskets  at  an  average  price  of  85 
cents  per  basket.  The  baskets  cost  12 
cents,  so  figure  it  yourself  whether  those 
trees  paid.  Incidentally,  buyers  on  the 
big  market  called  the  plums  Italian 
prunes,  French  prunes,  but  never  Ger¬ 
man  prunes.  One  farmer  had  a  load 
next  to  me  one  day  on  what  he  had 
marked  as  German  prunes.  They  were 
much  larger  and  had  a  deep  crease  down 
one  side  while  mine  were  small  and 


pointed  with  no  crease.  His  were  darker 
in  color,  too.  I  planted  some  trees  of 
Italian  prunes  bought  from  a  New  York 
nurseryman  so  I  can  tell  for  sure  the 
difference  when  these  begin  to  bear.  These 
with  the  Damson,  Burbank,  Monarch  and 
Grand  Duke  will  complete  the  plum  set¬ 
ting. 

After  waiting  19  years  for  an  apple 
crop,  I  finally  have  a  real  one  this  year 
with  the  trees  loaded  to  the  ground  and 
no  sale  or  at  least  no  sale  at  any  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  A  bushel  basket  with  the 
pad  and  liner  costs  17  cents.  Pick  ap¬ 
ples,  sort  out  all  that  have  the  least  de¬ 
fect,  pack  your  bushel  and  haul  it  to  the 
market  and  you  are  lucky  to  sell  it  for 
40  cents,  which  does  not  allow  you  day 
wages  for  picking  and  packing,  let  alone 
anything  for  raising  the  apples  and  cul¬ 
tural  costs.  Perhaps  those  conditions  will 
improve.  I  shall  sell  my  Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Delicious  but  build  a  big  bin  in 
the  barn  and  store  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  Stayman  Winesap,  my  biggest  crop,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  price  before  freezing 
weather.  Also  this  year  at  least  50 
bushels  will  go  into  the  basement  for 
home  use  with  a  number  of  varieties  rep¬ 
resented. 

Grapes  also  sold  at  ruinous  prices  so 
fruit  farmers  of  this  region  are  up 
against  it  although  an  enormous  crop  will 
offset  to  some  extent  the  low  prices.  My 
one  big  lesson,  learned  at  high  cost,  is 
that  my  land  is  adapted  to  plums  and 
pears  instead  of  apples  and  grapes,  so  I 
set  out  to  remedy  my  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Why  howl  and  cuss  as  so  many 
here  do  over  low  prices.  We  live  and 
learn  and  a  grin  is  better  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  cuss  words  even  if  things  are  not  so 
bright.  I  shall  feed  those  plum  trees  and 
rejoice  when  the  young  trees  come  into 
bearing  for  I  have  always  wanted  Dam¬ 
son  plums  and  now  at  last  I  have  trees 
growing. 

I  listen  sometimes,  read  sometimes 
speeches  lauding  the  great  things  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  done  for  the  farmers,  but  it 
looks  more  as'  though  they  had  done 
things  to  the  farmers  when  we  have  to 
buy  anything  and  find  it  has  skyrocketed 
again.  I  note  that  labor  is  demanding  a 
five-day  week  and  eight-hour  day,  but  I 
work  from  daylight  tt»  dark  six  days  a 
week  and  really  enjoy  it,  while  loafing 
has  no  appeal  whatever. 

Calvin  Worries  over  his  algebra  and 
Loretta  proudly  shows  me  her  new  note¬ 
book.  Her  teacher  demands  a  work  book 
for  every  subject  with  this  and  that  need¬ 
ed  or  he  cannot  teach — he  should  have 
taught  in  the  old  days  when  the  school- 
house  was  jammed  to  the  doors  with  rest¬ 
less  youngsters  and  no  fancy  aids  to 
teaching  either.  L.  b.  reber. 


Fight  the  Squash  Bug  in  Fall 

Of  all  the  “ornery”  bugs  I  have  had  to 
fight,  the  squash  bug,  I  think,  is  the 
meanest.  She  sneaks  out  of  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  just  as  the  vines  come  up  and  sucks 
the  life  blood  of  the  little  plants — squash, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers  and  melon.  Then 
she  lays  batches  of  eggs  on  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves  and  soon  little  armies 
of  suckers  are  doing  the  same  thing.  She 
keeps  up  this  laying,  apparently,  for 
weeks,  because  from  the  time  the  first 
buglets  appear  until  the  vines  are  killed 
by  frost  in  the  Fall,  there  is  a  complete 
series  of  bugs  of  all  ages  from  eggs  to 
full-grown  ones. 

What  makes  the  critter  most  ornery  is 
that  you  can’t  use  any  insecticide  to  kill 
him  without  killing  the  vines  also.  If 
you  happen  to  hit  one  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  strong  nicotine  sulphate,  you 
may  “get”  him  but  the  chances  are  too 
slim  because  the  creature  feeds  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  and  unless  you 
actually  hit  him  he  will  stay  put. 

All  methods  that  I  have  -seen  sug- 
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gested  to  control  the  pest  are  either  in¬ 
effective  of  infeasible  except  upon  a  very 
small  scale — destroying  the  eggs,  hunting- 
adults  under  chips,  dead  leaves  and  other 
things  lying  on  the  ground,  and  so  on  ! 
But  I  have  discovered  a  way  that  not 
only  has  proved  effective  but  which  gives 
great  satisfaction  because  it  both  destroys 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  bugs  and  great¬ 
ly  reduces  the  liklihood  of  infestation  the 
following  season.  Moreover  it  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  simple. 

As  soon  as  the  vines  have  been  killed 
by  frost  gather  them  up  and  throw  them 
on  plies  of  straw  in  the  field.  Leave  them 
there  for  a  few  days  to  attract  the  full 
grown  bugs,  then  set  fire  to  the  straw  on 
all  sides  of  the  pile  so  as  to  make  a  quick 
fire.  Should  a  rain  have  occurred  after 
piling  the  straw  with  vines,  spray  the 
whole  thing  with  kerosene  and  then  light 
it.  In  fact,  as  kerosene  will  kill  every 
bug  it  touches,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
it  always. 

But  there  are  perhaps  thousands  of 
young  bugs  that  have  not  developed  their 
wings,  so  they  cannot  fly  to  the  vines  on 
the  pyres.  Many  of  these  may  be  too 
young  to  hope  to  pass  the  Winter  but 
every  last  one  of  them  will  try !  And 
most  of  the  older  ones  will  succeed  be¬ 
cause  they  will  feed  on  the  immature 
squashes  left  after  the  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested.  So  here  is  the  other  part  of  the 
plan  to  control  the  squash  bug  in  the 
Autumn  : 

I  isit  the  squash,  pumpkin,  melon  and 
cucumber  patches  (for  the  squash  bug- 
feeds  on  all  these  plants)  and  you  will 
find  perhaps  hundreds  of  young  bugs  feed¬ 
ing  on  each  squash.  They  may  be  easily 
knocked  off  with  a  sudden  jar  and  as  they 
will  thus  fall  in  a  bunch  they  can  then 
be  killed  by  tramping  on  them.  Don’t  be 
satisfied  with  one  visit ;  make  two  or 
three  at  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  bugs  may  be  lurking- 
near  but  not  upon  the  fruits.  The  more 
that  can  be  killed  in  the  Fall  the  fewer 
there  will  he  to  cause  trouble  next  year. 

M.  G.  KAIXS. 
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These  pictures  show  practical  corn  harvesting  hy  modern  machinery.  At  left  we  see  a  Farmall  tico-row  picker 
which  delivers  the  ears  speedily  into  the  truck.  At  right,  corn  harvester  is  getting  crop  in  shape  for  silage  cutter. 
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STRAIGHT  THINKING 
ON  TRACTOR  TIRES  j 

♦  GOOD  YEAR  builds  a  wide 
variety  of  tires  for  tractors  and  j 
farm  implements  for  the  good  ! 
and  simple  reason  that  no  one  ' 
tread  is  best  for  all  kinds  of 
work  and  all  types  of  soil. 

The  new  Sure-Grip,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gives  maximum  traction 
in  /nud,  gumbo,  wet  clay  and 
other  “heavy”  soils.  In  sand,  1 


conditions.  Obviously,  one  tire 
v  ,  tread  cannot  replace  them  all. 

V .  t  r 

Illustrated  here  are  a  few  of 
r* J  Goodyear’s  T ractor  and  Imple- 
|  merit  Tires.  Goodyear  builds 
the  most  complete  line  of  farm 
tires  in  the  world. 


FARM  TRACTORS 
ARE  EQUIPPED 

WITH 

GOODYEAR  TIRES 
THAN  ANY  OTHER 
w  KIND  j 


that  by  walking  to  school  their  children 
develop  strong  legs  and  bodies  so  that 
when  they  become  men  and  women  they 
will  be  strong  and  capable  of  working 
hard. 

Upon  the  advice  of  their  attorney,  it  is 
reported  that  the  Amish  will  ignore  no¬ 
tices  sent  to  them  about  sending  their 
children  to  the  new  school  until  a  final 
ruling  is  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  f.  Y.  0. 


Various  Hunting  Questions 

Does  a  farm  owner  in  New  York  State 
require  a  license  to  hunt  and  fish  on  his 
own  land?  Is  there  any  closed  season  on 
foxes  ?  A.  L. 

New  York. 


cept  deer,  during  the  open  season  and 
trap  fur-bearing  animals,  during  the  open 
season  on  said  farm  lands  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  occupy  and  cultivate  without  pro¬ 
curing  a  license.  They  may  also  take 
fish,  when  it  is  lawful,  by  means  of 
angling,  spears,  hooking  and  tip-ups  in 
or  from  waters  on  or  passing  through  or 
over  the  farm  lands  that  they  actually 
occupy  and  cultivate,  without  procuring 
a  license. 

“A  special  deer  license  is  required  to 
hunt  deer  in  any  of  the  counties  in  which 
an  open  season  for  deer  is  provided, 
w’hether  on  the  lands  of  the  owner  or 
lessee  or  otherwise. 

“There  is  no  closed  season  on  foxes  in 
New  York  State.  Therefore  they  may  be 
taken  at  any  time.” 


Amish  and  Mennonite  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

In  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  are  the  rich¬ 
est  farm  lands  in  America  and  in  the 
same  county  are  produced  some  of  the 
bumper  crops  for  history-breaking  rec¬ 
ords.  These  farms,  declared  to  be  the 
most  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  painted  farm  sections 
in  the  country,  are  mostly  operated  by 
Amish  and  Mennonite  farmers. 

The  Amish  denomination  takes  its 
name  from  Jacob  Amen,  a  Mennonite 
preacher  who  resided  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  Switzerland.  Amen  was  a  man 
of  very  strong,  conservative  tendencies 
and  of  very  decided  opinions.  In  1693 
he  visited  Swiss  churches  advocating  es¬ 
pecially  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  practice  of  avoidance  and  shunning. 
It  Avas  Amen  avIio  introduced  hooks  and 
eyes  instead  of  buttons  for  men  and  also 
feet  washing.  Even  today  in  Lancaster 
County  an  Amishman  cannot  be  found 
avIio  wears  clothes  Avith  buttons.  Even 
their  cape-like  overcoats  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether  at  the  neck  Avith  only  one  large 
hook  and  eye  fastener. 

In  1711,  the  first  Amish  immigrants 
arrived  in  America  and  in  1725  the  first 
Amish  settlers  arrived  in  Lancaster 
County.  By  1850  the  most  prominent 
Amish  families  of  the  best  names  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  Lancaster  and  Berks  coun¬ 
ties  and  still  remain  there. 

In  1740,  an  early  congregation  estab¬ 
lished  its  headquarters  at  the  lieadAvaters 
of  the  Conestoga  and  Pequea  Creeks, 
Lancaster  County,  which  developed  into 
one  of  the  largest  settlements  in  America. 
The  groups  continued  to  practice  Avorship 
in  their  homes  because  they  thought  that 
to  build  churches  Avould  make  them  too 
much  like  other  people.  They  demanded 
that  their  groups  live  a  plain  life  and 
hence  they  derived  the  name  of  the  Plain 
Sect.  They  decided  that  to  build  churches 
in  Avhich  to  worship  would  imply  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  worldiness. 

In  due  time,  the  groups  split  into  tAvo 
factions — the  older  order,  or  conserva¬ 
tives,  Avho  Avorshipped  in  private  homes, 
and  A  the  Church  Amish,  avIio  erected 
churches  for  public  use  and  worship.  Men 
finally  Avere  permitted  to  Avear  home-made 
suspenders,  no  other  kind,  and  each  man 
Avas  required  to  wear  a  beard  but  no 
mustache,  and  a  low  croAvned,  broad- 
rimmed  hat. 

The  women  wear  extremely  plain 
clothes,  dresses  of  plain  colors,  mostly 
gray,  purple  and  black,  Avith  capes  over 
their  shoulders,  ah\'ays  an  apron  and  a 
shaker-type  plain  bonnet.  The  children 
dress  the  same  as  the  adults  and  are  very 
neatly  attired  Avhen  on  a  visit  in  their 
special  square  type  carriages. 

They  have  no  pictures  on  their  walls, 
no  carpets  on  their  floors  and  the  boards 
are  scrubbed  so  often  that  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  white.  No  bicycles  are  alloAved, 
nor  telephones,  electric  lights,  organs  or 
pianos  because  they  are  all  considered  too 
Avorldly.  They  believe  that  if  they  can 
read  and  write  that  is  sufficient.  How¬ 
ever,  the  latest  methods  of  agriculture  are 
used  by  them,  they  are  honest  and  up¬ 
right  in  their  transactions,  industrious, 
hard  workers  and  exceedingly  religious. 
They  believe  it  is  A\-rong  to  bear  arms 
and  go  to  war. 

The  Mennonites  are  the  folloAvers  of 
Merino  Simons  (1492-1559).  They  do 
encourage  elementary  education  and  per¬ 
mit  their  young  to  participate  in  the 
regular  high  school  course.  They  drive  in 
automobiles  Avliile  the  Amish  shun  them. 
The  Mennonites  erected  their  first  meet¬ 
ing  house  in  1840  in  Strasburg  and  have 
constructed  many  churches  throughout 
the  country. 

The '  Mennonites  Avere  the  first  white 
settlers  in  Lancaster  County.  Tliey  are 
far  outnumbered  at  the  present  time,  but 
once  dominated  the  rural  sections.  They 
do  not  take  active  part  in  politics  and  are 
Avell  satisfied  with  their  quiet  home  life. 

Both  Amish  and  Mennonites  drive 
miles  several  times  each  Aveek  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  City  of  Lancaster  and. sell 
their  produce.  The  Amish  come  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  their  special  carriages  Avliile  the 
Mennonites  use  their  machines. 

The  Amishmen  Avear  no  shoes  in  the 
Summer  time  and  Avliile  working  on  their 
farms  or  traveling  along  the  highways 
near  their  farms  they  make  unusual  pic¬ 
tures  to  those  avIio  are  not  accustomed 
to  seeing  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  children  driving  manure  spreaders 
draAvn  by  three  horses  or  leading  a  horse 
that  is  hitched  to  a  phnv  or  driving  a 
team  of  horses  in  a  hay  field. 

The  Amish  do  not  raise  tobacco  which 
is  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Lancaster 
because  they  believe  that  it  is  against 
their  religion  to  raise  it.  The  Mennonites, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  finest  crops 
that  can  be  raised. 

The  Amish  in  East  Lampeter  Toavq- 
ship  banded  together  several  months  ago 
and  jn-otested  Avhen  the  school  board  be¬ 


gan  constructing  a  $125,000  consolidated 
school  building  at  SmoketOAvn.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  to  eliminate  10  one-room  school- 
houses  in  the  district.  The  Amish  have 
claimed  that  because  the  school  board  ob¬ 
tained  a  Federal  grant  the  move  Avas 
against  their  religion  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  borrowing  money.  They  OAve 
no  one  and  do  not  want  to  OAve  anyone. 
They  carried  their  case  to  the  Lancaster 
County  Court  but  made  no  progress. 
Then  they  took  up  the  matter  before  the 
Federal  Court  in  Philadelphia  Avhere  a 
temporary  restraining  order  Avas  issued, 
forcing  the  school  board  to  stop  Avork  on 
the  neAV  building  Avhich  was  30  percent 
completed. 

Some  time  later  the  Amishmen  Avere 
given  a  set-back  Avhen  the  Federal  Court 
alloAved  the  school  board  and  contractor 
to  complete  the  construction  upon  the 
posting  of  a  $25,000  bond. 

Another  objection  of  the  Amish  to  this 
large,  neAV  school  is  that  it  Avill  lead  to 
the  closing  of  the  little  schoolhouses  and 
hence  force  their  children  to  ride  in 
school  buses  or  machines.  They  claim 


The  State  Conservation  Commission 
says : 

“The  owner  or  lessee  of  farm  lands  and 
their  immediate  families  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  have  legally  re¬ 
sided  in  New  York  State  for  not  less  than 
six  months,  may  hunt  Avild  animals,  ex- 


Coating  on  Kettles 

Is  there  any  practical  way  to  remove 
lime  from  a  tea  kettle?  l.  b. 

New  York. 


NEW  GOODYEAR  SURE-GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRE  DIGS  DEEP  TO  GIVE 
RECORD  DRAW-BAR  PULL  IN  MUD,  WET  CLAY  AND  GUMBO 


SPECIFY  the  sharp-lugged,  deep- 
biting,  tough  new  Goodyear  Sure- 
Grip  Tractor  Tire  for  your  tractor  if 
you  are  farming  land  where  mud,  wet 
clay  or  gumbo  predominates. 

Then  you  can  drive  right  through 
the  worst  going  you  ever  encoun¬ 
tered  without  losing  traction,  draw¬ 
bar  pull  or  time. 

Goodyear  engineers  designed  the 
new  Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tire  as  a  run¬ 
ning-mate  for  the  famous  All-Traction 
Tire — and  as  a  much-needed  member 
of  the  largest  family  of  farm  tires 
built  by  any  manufacturer. 

Supertwist  Cord  in  every  ply  of 
the  Sure-Grip’s  husky  carcass  gives  it 
stamina  to  make  hard  work  look  like  play. 


Chemically-toughened  rubber  re¬ 
sists  cuts  and  holds  the  sharp,  biting 
edges  of  the  high,  wide-spaced  lugs. 

Lugs  are  pitched  at  a  wide  angle 
and  shoulders  are  built  extra  high  to 
give  more  traction  in  soil  which  is 
unusually  soft  and  deep. 

And  there  is  no  place  in  the  tread 
for  mud  to  lodge.  Even  in  sticky 
gumbo  or  wet  clay,  this  tire  cleans 
itself  with  each  turn  of  the  wheel. 

Tractors  on  many  farms  will  do 
much  more  work  at  lower  cost  and  in 
less  time  when  they  are  equipped  with 
Goodyear  Sure-Grips. 

Perhaps  your  tractor  is  one  of 
them.  Talk  with  your  Goodyear 
dealer  and  ask  his  advice. 


GOOD#  YEAR 
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Save  Money! 

Grind 
Your 
Own 
Feeds 

WITH  this  three-in-one  machine.  It  serves  as  grinder,  roughage  mill  or  silo 
filler ;  handles  fodder,  alfalfa,  and  all  grains,  whether  green  or  dry. 

The  heavy  revolving  cutting  head  is  fitted  with  SKF  self-aligning  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  and  safety  shearing  pins.  Powerful  grinding  cylinder,  one-piece  concave, 
tool-steel  hammers,  and  extra  large  feeder  insure  the  greatest  value  per  dollar. 

Place  your  order  with  us  today  for  prompt  delivery. 

Branch  Offices  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  Williamsport,  Easton,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FRICK  CO.  Penna. 


DON'T  FORGET  to  renew  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  long  Winter  evenings  are  now  here  when  you  will 
have  more  time  for  reading. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  wThat  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  howrever, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


He  Never 


Milked  a  Cow! 

He  gets  up  long  before  the  sun.  He  goes 
to  the  stable.  He  hitches  his  horse  and 
rolls  out  into  the  darkness.  He  supplies 
milk  to  countless  families  —  yet  he  never 
milked  a  cow! 

He  is  the  Sheffield  Milkman.  There  are 
more  than  3000  of  them.  They  are  more 
than  delivery  men.  They  find  new  custom¬ 
ers.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  keep  old 
customers.  They  are  trained  in  their  jobs.  mSSSS^L 
They  work  endlessly  to  sell  more  fluid 
milk.  They  keep  track  of  the  customer’s 
account  and  collect  for  this  milk.  They  are 
your  representatives  among  the  people 
who  use  the  milk  you  produce. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  England  Notes 


Fall  Doings  on  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Dairy  Farm 

Here  in  New  Hampshire  we  have  been 
blessed  with  an  unusually  long  Fall,  the 
first  killing  frost  arriving  about  October  9. 

This  section  suffered  a  drought  during 
the  Summer  which  left  the  poorest  potato 
crop  ever  known  here,  but  10  miles  from 
here  where  they  received  plenty  of  rain, 
there  is  an  extra  nice  crop.  My  husband 
and  two  sons  have  harvested  over  100 
tons  of  hay  and  filled  two  70-ton  silos 
with  corn. 

They  are  yarding  wood  out  to  the  main 
road  so  that  trucks  may  haul  conveni¬ 
ently  they  use  a  team  and  one  of  the 
Model-T  Ford  tractors  in  the  work.  In 
5%  days  they  yarded  out  80  cords  of  four- 
foot  hard  wood,  using  a  green  team  which 
had  never  set  foot  in  the  woods  before 
and  hauled  all  wood  a  mile.  This  team 
weighing  3,800  pounds,  with  harness,  is 
considered  by  the  average  farmer  about 
1.200  pounds  too  heavy,  but  we  feel  that 
they  are  just  about  right  for  the  heavy 
work  for  both  the  woods  and  farm. 

Like  all  healthy  young  horses,  they 
cannot  stand  about  the  barn  all  Winter 
without  becoming  head  strong  and  un¬ 
safe  to  use.  For  that  reason  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  either  to  put  them  to  work  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  to  someone  who  would. 

Two  girls  and  myself  are  caring  for  40 
head  of  Winter  cattle.  The  girls  also 
care  for  300  pullets  and  have  dug  an 
acre  of  potatoes  the  past  week,  while  I 
have  been  painting  the  rooms  and  can¬ 
ning. 

We  weigh  all  milk  and  I  weigh  all 
grain,  feeding  the  cows  according  to  pro¬ 
duction.  We  are  producing  GOO  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  which  tested  3.8  per¬ 
cent,  dealers  test,  for  the  latter  half  of 
September. 

Twenty  of  our  cattle  are  young  heifers, 
the  twentieth  being  born  this  morning,  a 
beautiful  Holstein  about  125  pounds  at 
birth.  This  gives  us  IS  grade  Holsteins 
and  two  grade  Guernseys.  Something 
I  never  dreamed  we  would  attempt  to 
raise,  20  heifers  in  two  years  but  these 
calves  were  all  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  hope  their  sire  can  be  retained  until 
all  heifers  are  milking,  but  he  is  so  close 
to  a  ton  in  weight  we  may  have  to  change 
our  plans.  m.  l.  e. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

We  have  just  completed  one  section  of 
our  “permanent  garden,”  and  for  many 
years  to  come  we  expect  it  will  provide 
all  the  produce  we  can  eat  with  some  to 
sell  at  the  roadside  stand.  There  are 
three  rows  of  asparagus,  a  row  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  a  row  of  Catskill  strawberries,  and 
a  row  of  Latham  raspberries.  All  rows 
are  85  feet  in  length.  Incidentally,  that 
snapshot  of  the  MacDonald  rhubarb  leaf 
brought  several  letters  from  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers.  Next  Spring  we  will  be 
able  to  tell  about  the  quality.  It  was 
started  from  seed  in  May,  1936,  and  has 
made  a  great  growth. 

It  may  be  “horse  and  buggy”  farming 
to  advocate  more  of  the  old-fashioned 
ways  of  doing  things,  but  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  farms  ought  to  raise  more  of 
their  own  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats. 
How  many  farms  have  a  clump  of  chives? 
This  member  of  the  onion  family  is  de¬ 
licious  flavoring  for  salads.  Mix  a  bit 
of  it,  chopped  finely,  in  a  bowl  of  cream 
or  cottage  cheese — it  is  delicious  on  toast 
or  for  sandwiches. 

The  papers  have  carried  stories  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Mennonite  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  object  to  their  children's 
going  to  a  new,  expensive,  consolidated 
school.  Not  only  did  the  substantial, 
soil-loving  people  object  to  a  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  weans  young  people  from 
farming,  but  they  object  to  a  school  built 
with  “borrowed”  money.  As  I  understand 


it,  these  people  do  not  borrow  money. 

There  are  two  lessons  in  this  for  us. 
First,  does  borrowing  pay?  The  national 
debt  creeps  toward  forty  billions — so  big 
we  can't  visualize  it !  You  and  I,  as  tax¬ 
payers,  have  to  pay  millions  in  intei’est 
charges.  We  ought  to  fight  in  every  way 
we  can  to  stop  this  ruinous  policy. 

Secondly,  what  about  the  educational 
system  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  rural 
America?  If  we  will,  we  can  insist  that 
a  new  policy  shall  be  established.  Let's 
give  farm  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  be 
educated  without  turning  them  against 
farming  as  a  way  of  living.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


News  from  Maine 

^  Maine  had  a  herd  of  Jerseys  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  and  they  made 
a  good  showing  with  the  keenest  of  com¬ 
petition.  There  were  some  1G  animals  in 
the  team  that  went  from  this  State  in 
charge  of  C.  E.  Luce,  Farmington,  and 
R.  W  .  Elliott,  East  Corinth.  The  animals 
of  Clovercrest  Farm,  Charleston,  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ilowes,  took  the 
most  ribbons. 

The  Maine  Turkey  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  with  E.  N.  Jacques 
of  Augusta,  president;  Donald  Staples  of 
North  Berwick,  vice-president;  directors, 
L.  M.  Gardner  of  Auburn,  Earl  Libby  of 
Freeport,  and  Donald  Staples;  Mr. 
Jacques  is  secretary-treasurer  for  the 
present. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange  will  be  held  in  Lewiston 
the  first  week  in  December,  commencing 
Tuesday  and  lasting  until  Thursday 
night.  State  Master  F.  Ardine  Richard- 
son  has  had  a  very  successful  two-year 
term  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  reelec¬ 
tion.  The  session  promises  to  be  a  very 
interesting  one.  pine  tree  state. 


With  the  Turkey-Growers 

A  survey  of  over  7,000  turkey-growers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  shows  that 
the  average  turkey  this  November  will 
top  the  scales  at  nearly  15  pounds,  sev¬ 
eral  ounces  heavier  than  the  average 
bird  of  last  season.  These  same  growers 
report  that  they  intend  to  market  about 
8  percent  of  their  crop  before  November, 
about  48  percent  during  November,  37 
percent  during  December,  and  7  percent 
during  January  or  later. 

Although  the  turkey  crop  is  expected  to 
be  about  10  percent  smaller  than  the 
large  crop  of  last  year,  New  England 
turkey-growers  report  that  they  will  send 
to  market  practically  the  same  number 
of  birds  as  they  did  last  season. 


N.  E.  Ayrshire  Derby 

The  six  cows  pictured  were  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  first  New  England  Ayrshire 
Derby,  sponsored  by  the  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club,  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  in  Springfield. 

The  cows  were  milked  dry  at  8  P.  M. 
the  first  day  of  the  show’,  and  were  then 
continued  on  test  for  a  72-hour  period. 
The  production  of  immature  animals  was 
computed  to  a  mature  basis.  Deductions 
were  made  from  the  production  score  of 
cows  testing  3.7  percent  or  under,  and 
the  same  for  cows  testing  4.5  percent  or 
over.  Additional  credits  were  also  given 
for  cows  that  had  been  milked  over  40 
days  from  calving.  In  computing  the 
credits  for  production,  10  points  were 
allowed  for  each  25  pounds  of  milk  and 
10  points  for  each  pound  of  butterfat. 

All  through  the  week,  the  derby  aisle 
was  lined  with  intei’ested  spectators  in¬ 
tently  watching  the  milking,  or  folloxving 
the  fortunes  of  their  favorites.  As  a 
spectable  combing  action  with  good  cows 
in  full  production,  the  derby  proved  to  be 
a  feature  that  may  eventually  have  an 
important  place  at  all  major  shows. 


These  six  Ayrshires,  only  two  of  which  are  mature  cows,  averaged  62.2  pound  of 
4.08 -percent  milk  per  day  in  a  12-hour  milking  trial  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Alfalfa  Farm  Ann  2nd,  grand  champion  of  the  open  shoiv  and  ivinner  of  the 
Derby  is  on  the  right  and  is  owned  by  E.  L.  Knight,  Providence,  R.  I.  Second  cow 
from  the  right  is  Fillmore  Dark  Star,  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Carpenter,  Bridgetoater, 
Conn.  The  third  and  fourth  coivs  are  Alta  Crest  Clouds  and  Alta  Crest  Rockabye, 
owned  by  Mr.  Knight.  Fifth  cow  is  Sycamore  Elada,  owned  by  Sycamore  Farms, 
Douglassville,  Pa.,  and  sixth,  Wheatrig  Virtue,  owned  by  A.  II.  Hatch,  Granby,  Mass. 
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Ruralisms 


Autumn  Flowers. — The  first  week  in 
October  found  us  free  from  frost,  with 
abundance  of  bloom  in  the  garden.  The 
mountain  fleece,  Polygonum  amplexicaule, 
was  covered  with  its  fringe-like  blooms, 
turning  from  the  original  white  to  pink 
and  deep  reddish  rose.  Some  of  our 
friends  call  this  flowering  bamboo,  a  name 
that  belongs  more  properly  to  Nandina, 
a  tender  shrub  (not,  however,  a  bamboo). 
Mountain  fleece  is  a  stately  member  of 
the  buckwheat  family,  native  to  the  Him¬ 
alayas  ;  it  dies  down  completely  in  AA'in- 
ter,  but  attains  a  height  of  six  feet  or 
more  during  the  growing  season.  It 
should  not  be  planted  in  a  flower  bed,  but 
makes  a  beautiful  lawn  specimen,  and  is 
excellent  at  the  back  of  a  border  of  tall 
perennials,  or  in  a  shrubbery.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  dried  for  use  in  AA'inter  bouquets, 
and  are  quite  picturesque  when  mingled 
with  ornamental  grasses  and  seed  pods. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  divisions  of  the 
roots.  The  beautiful  Nicotiana  Crimson 
Bedder  was  covered  with  its  showy  flow¬ 
ers  right  up  to  hard  frost,  Oct.  15 ;  we 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  annual, 
which  grows  readily  and  blooms  freely 
over  a  long  season.  AA'e  thin  out  our 
sowings  and  transplant  freely,  though  we 
think  the  finest  plants  are  those  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  Another  charming  plant  at 
this  late  season  is  Salvia  farinacea,  Blue 
Bedder,  which  began  to  flower  early  in 
August ;  it  bloomed  freely  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  continued  until  cut  by  frost. 
The  long  spikes  are  very  graceful,  at 
first  grayish  and  floury,  turning  to  laven¬ 
der  blue,  both  the  stalk  of  the  spike  as 
well  as  the  flowers.  It  is  excellent  for 
cutting,  and  was  especially  attractive  in 
vases  combined  with  pink  pompon  Zin¬ 
nias  and  white-foliaged  Artemisia.  This 
Salvia  is  a  perennial,  so  we  hope  it  will 
live  over  the  coming  Winter,  but  it  is 
very  satisfactory  treated  as  an  annual. 
Of  course  the  blue  mist  flower  gave  us  a 
show  lasting  well  into  October ;  we 
thinned  it  out  so  drastically  last  Fall  that 
we  did  not  expect  our  usual  solid  mass, 
but  apparently  the  thinning  acted  as  a 
tonic.  It  was  more  effective  than  usual 
this  year  because  it  was  interspersed  with 
large  Zinnias  of  a  bright  coral  pink,  and 
pink  miniature  Dahlias ;  these  accented 
the  lavender  blue  background,  and  the 
long  border  was  unusually  effective.  Our 
roses  were  very  liberal  in  Autumn  flow¬ 
ers,  especially  Talisman,  McGredy’s 
Scarlet,  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts  and  Red 
Radiance,  and  the  first  week  in  October 
we  even  had  some  scattered  flowers  on 
Dr.  AA'.  Aran  Fleet — an  encore,  for  this 
is  the  original  variety,  and  not  the  newer 
everblooming  sort. 

The  Autumn  Crocuses. — These  made 
their  appearance  earlier  than  some  sea¬ 
sons.  AA'e  have  had  them  in  bloom  in 
November,  after  an  early  snow.  The 
flowers  come  up  without  foliage,  the 
leaves'  appearing  in  Spring.  AA'hile  called 
Autum  Crocuses,  our  bulbs  are  really 
Colehicum  or  meadow  saffron ;  the  flowers 
are  taller  than  the  true  Crocus,  and  make 
showy  clumps  of  bloom.  AA'e  have  both 
the  white  and  rosy  purple.  The  roots 
may  be  purchased  in  Fall,  and  bloomed 
indoors  in  the  window,  then  planted  out 
afterwards.  They  will  bloom  without 
earth  or  water ;  indeed,  we  have  seen 
them  trying  to  open  their  flowers  in  a 
paper  bag,  where  they  had  been  set  aside 
while  waiting  for  planting.  In  addition 
to  these  Colcliicums  there  are  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  true  Crocus  that  bloom  in 
the  Fall,  usually  in  October.  Crocus 
zonatus,  the  rosy  lilac  flowers  with  a 
yellow  throat,  is  very  satisfactory  in  the 
garden,  or  to  bloom  in  the  house.  Any 
of  these  Autumn  Crocuses  or  Colchicums 
that  are  bloomed  indoors  should  be 
planted  out  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over; 
they  will  then  become  well  established  for 
flowering  the  following  Autumn.  The 
coarse  grass-like  foliage  that  appears  in 
Spring  dies  down  in  the  middle  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  we  usually  forget  all  about  the 
plants  until  the  lovely  flowers,  of  glossy 
silken  texture,  are  suddenly  noticed  in 
Fall.  Our  most  effective  clumps  nestle 
against  the  evergreen  candytuft  in  the 
rock  garden,  where  they  are  especially 
charming  with  their  background  of  dark 
green  foliage.  If  the  conns  are  left  un¬ 
disturbed  they  will  bloom  freely  for  many 
years.  Colchicums  and  Crocuses  are 
both  inexpensive,  and  are  such  cheerful 
and  accommodating  flowers  that  no  gar¬ 
den  should  be  without  them.  The  Spring¬ 
flowering  sorts,  as  well  as  the  Autumn 
bloomers,  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  their 
leaves  and  die  down,  but  they  are  soon 
out  of  the  way,  the  space  they  occupy 
being  filled  later  with  annuals  or  the 
spreading  rock  plants.  AA'hile  the  Col- 
ehicums  may  be  left  undisturbed  for 
years,  the  crocuses  need  replanting  every 
few  years,  as  new  corms  form  on  top  of 
the  old  ones,  and  they  thus  get  too  near 


the  surface.  They  have  multiplied  in 
our  garden  by  seeds,  self-sown,  as  well 
as  offsets,  appearing  in  unexpected  places ; 
the  seedlings  bloom  in  about  three  years. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  garden  types 
there  are  many  botanical  varieties  of 
Crocus  and  Colehicum  native  to  South¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  Europe  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  and  listed  by  standard  dealers ;  they 
are  all  charming  in  bloom,  and  add  inter¬ 
est  to  the  garden. 

Tiie  Plumy  Bleeding  Heart. — The 
catalog  note  regarding  this  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  says  “Showy  pink  flowers  from  April 
to  October,’"  and  this  statement  is  quite 
correct.  Our  plants  were  blooming  freely 
on  Columbus  Day ;  they  began  in  April, 
and  had  rarely  been  without  flowers  all 
Summer.  This  variety,  Dicentra  for- 
mosa,  does  not  make  the  tall  and  bushy 
growth  that  characterizes  the  familiar  old 
bleeding  heart,  Dicentra  spectabilis;  it  is 
12  to  15  inches  high,  with  finely  cut 
foliage,  rather  suggestive  of  its  relative, 
the  wild  Dutchman’s  breeches.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  British 
Columbia  to  California,  but  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  here  during  our  severe 
AA'inters.  It  is  said  to  grow  to  a  height 
of  IS  inches  in  its  native  home,  but  does 
not  attain  that  height  here.  These  Di- 
centras  all  appreciate  a  rich  mellow  soil. 
The  large  clumps  of  the  old  bleeding 
heart  so  often  seen  in  country  gardens  are 
the  result  of  being  left  undisturbed  in 
congenial  soil,  for  the  plant  does  not  like 
to  be  moved. 

The  Terrarium. — During  October  we 
usually  rejuvenate  the  glass  bowl  which 
houses  our  tropical  club  moss,  started 
originally  from  a  spray  sent  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  office  with  a  request  for  its  botani¬ 
cal  name.  The  sender  called  it  “sweat 
plant,”  not  a  very  elegant  name,  but  it 
is  known  to  botanists  as  Selaginella  un- 
cinata,  or  S.  Caesia.  The  foliage  is  blue- 
green,  moss-lilce,  the  creeping  stems  root¬ 
ing  at  every  joint.  It  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  cutting  into  inch-long  pieces  and 
scattering  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  cov¬ 
ering  the  propagating  bed  with  glass.  Our 
terrarium  is  a  flat-sided  aquarium  with 
a  glass  cover,  and  it  does  not  take  long 
for  the  plant  to  spread  up  the  sides,  so 
as  to  make  a  miniature  jungle  of  lacy 
greenery.  AA'e  put  pebbles  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  container,  and  rich  soil  con¬ 
taining  some  powdered  charcoal  over  this, 
then  drop  in  the  cuttings,  pressing  one 
end  into  the  soil,  which  has  been  well 
watered  previously.  It  is  desirable  to 
use  a  small  rubber  tube  to  water,  insert¬ 
ing  this  to  the  soil  level,  as  this  prevents 
splashing  soil  on  the  inside  of  the  jar. 
AA’e  start  some  cuttings  in  bottles  of 
ornamental  shape,  as  these  the  always 
interesting  when  well  grown.  AATe  put 
soil  in  the  bottles  with  a  tube  and  funnel, 
and  water  in  the  same  way ;  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  with  a  slender  stick.  AA’e 
like  to  use  a  loosely  fitting  ornamental 
glass  stopper  in  the  bottle,  to  add  to  its 
finish,  but  the  plant  probably  would  not 
suffer  in  a  living-room  without  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  AA'inter  further  watering  is  not 
likely  to  be  required,  but  by  Spring  the 
soil  may  be  dry,  and  it  always  dries  out 
during  the  Summer,  when  occasional  wa¬ 
tering  is  called  for.  Otherwise  the  ter¬ 
rarium  needs  no  attention,  and  it  is  a 
very  pretty  sight  in  a  north  window.  This 
variety  of  Selaginella,  being  a  creeper, 
is  often  used  to  cover  the  soil  in  a  warm 
conservatory,  or  on  the  benches  in  an 
orchid  house,  but  it  seems  to  be  rarely 
listed  in  the  trade.  Several  varieties  of 
erect  growth  are  used  in  fern  dishes  or 
terrariums,  or  for  cut  foliage.  The  va¬ 
riety  Emmeliana,  from  tropical  America, 
grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  in  addition 
to  the  type  with  bright  green  leaves,  there 
is  a  variety  with  yellow  leaves,  and  an¬ 
other  charmingly  variegated  with  white. 
The  curious  resurrection  plant,  native 
from  Texas  through  Central  America, 
belongs  to  this  family,  being  Selaginella 
lepidophylla.  However,  any  country 
dweller  may  establish  a  terrarium  this 
AA'inter  without  a  Selaginella,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  material  in  the  woods.  Select 
the  glass  receptacle,  place  gravel  or  peb¬ 
bles  in  the  bottom,  and  then  use  leaf 
mold  for  the  planting,  with  a  little  char¬ 
coal  to  keep  it  sweet.  Then  go  on  a  col¬ 
lecting  trip,  and  look  for  small  ferns, 
partridge  berry,  wintergreen,  tiny  seed¬ 
ling  evergreens,  moss,  or  any  miniture 
growing  thing  that  looks  interesting. 
Some  enthusiasts  landscape  their  terra¬ 
riums  with  bits  of  rock,  piling  the  leaf 
mold  behind  the  rock  to  give  an  undu¬ 
lating  surface.  The  rich  green  moss  that 
is  found  in  deep  woods  is  arranged  as  a 
carpet  around  the  plants,  and  little  He- 
paticas  will  often  do  well  with  the  small 
ferns.  The  plants  are  set  in  first,  then 
the  moss  covering.  AAre  like  these  wood¬ 
land  arrangement.  e.  t.  roylb. 


YOU  WOULDN'T  KNOW! 
-S HE  WAS  7 HE  SAME  < 
WOMAN  NOW  TWA T  I 
•SHE  DOESN'T  HAVE! 
#  HEADACHES  AND  J 
Y  SLEEPS  WELL/ J- 


**  RIGHT—* 

Switching  to 
Postum  sure 
MADE  A  NEW? 
ki  WOMAN  OP  t 
W  HER!  J 


V-X  C'MON, 
LET'S  KNOCK 
THEIR  LITTLE 
“W  BLOCKS 
V  OFF!  r* 


r  man  the  v 

TORPEDOES ! 
THE  JOYS  ARE 
JUST  OFF  OUR. 
S'  •  BOW! 


f  YOU  WOULDN'T  BE 
Around  chirping 

EITHER  IF  YOU  HAD 
MY  HEADACHE 
AND  HADN'T  SLEPT 

\  all  night  i  y 


WELL,  IF  YOU'D 


ALL  the  Time 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  X 
FOND  OF  FISH  N 
YOU  CAN  CLEAN 
'EM  AND  COOK  'EM 

Yourself— tm  . 

NO  HIRED  y 
/RL 


/ THERE'S  A  Limit  > 
TO  MY  PATIENCE  , 
BETTY.  I'M  SICK 

and  tired  of  Your 

BEING  SO  CROSS 
v  ALL  THE  TIME. y 


DOCTOR,  you 
WOULDN'T  HAVE  TO 


BE  SO  GROUCHY 


THE  DOCTOR  TOLD  YOU  \  / 

THAT  YOUR  HEADACHES  \  i 

AND  SLEEPLESSNESS  VJ 
WERE  CAUSED  BY  COFFEE  -  f 
NERVES.  WHY  DON'T  YOU  / 

TAKE  HIS  ADVICE  AND 

<  Try  postum  for  X'TTt  \ 

X  30  DAYS  2  OH,  \ 

- X f  ANYTHING > 

TO  KEEP 

\>bu  quiet! 


.  Your  money  back--- a 

IF  SWITCHING  TO  POSTUM 
L  DOESN'T  HELP  You  >  A 


Many  people  can  safely  drink  cof¬ 
fee;  But  many  others  — and  all 
children— should  never  drink  it.  If  you 
suspect  that  the  caffein  in  coffee  dis¬ 
agrees  with  you. ..try  Postum’s  30-day 
test.  Buy  a  can  of  Postum  and  drink  it 
instead  of  coffee  for  one  full  month. 
If,  after  30  days,  you  do  not  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  return  the  top  of  the  Postum  con¬ 
tainer  to  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
full  purchase  price,  plus  postage!  (If 
you  live  in  Canada,  address  General 
Foods,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ontario.) 


Postum  contains  no  caffein.  It  is 
simply  whole  wheat  and  bran, 
roasted  and  slightly  sweetened. 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms 
Postum  Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil 
or  percolate  . . .  and  Instant  Postum, 
made  instantly  in  the  cup.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  easy  to  make  and  delicious. 
You  may  miss  coffee  at  first,  but  after 
30  days,  you’ll  love  Postum  for  its  own 
rich,  full-bodied  flavor.  A  General 
Foods  Product. 

(This  offer  expires  July  1, 1938.) 

Copr.  1937,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  G.  F.  Corp.  Licensee 

'Don't  be  A  glooml 
j> rink  Postum  ! 


LOOK,  BET TY--- 
AREN'T  THEY 
BEAUTIES  ? 
AND  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOU  SEE  HOW 


UGH !  CAN'T  YOU 
THINK  OF  ANYTHING 
BUT  EATING-  -  EVEN 
on  Your  vacation? 
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Driving  Home  The  Milk  Story! 

Here's  news — a  real  reason  for  drinking  milk 
— aimed  at  the  5,254,072  women  in  New 

York  State 


This  advertising  is  telling  the  women  of  New  York 
State  that  every  glass  of  milk  is  a  calcium  beauty  treat¬ 
ment  which  helps  to  clear  the  complexion,  give  it  new 
loveliness.  Here’s  an  appeal  that  sells  milk  because  it 
gives  information  that  interests  every  women. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  five  appeals  featured  in  this 
year’s  milk  campaign.  Each  is  a  powerful,  newsy  rea¬ 
son  why  people  should  drink  more  milk.  And  this  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  driving  home  the  milk  story. 
Fluid  milk  consumption  in  New  York  has  been  show¬ 
ing  a  substantial  increase  every  month  since  the 
campaign  first  started. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1937,  consumption  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  alone  increased  by  56,688,880 
quarts.  And  during  this  same  period  consumption  in 
Boston  decreased  0.05  %  and  gained  only  1.9%  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Could  there  be  any  better  proof  that  the 
public  is  accepting  the  facts  about  milk  that  for  the 
first  time  are  publicized  in  this  campaign.  The  Bureau 
of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  $1.50;  Painted  two  coats 
pure  white  lead  paint.  $1.83;  Painted  and 
glazed  with  double  thick  glass,  bedded  in 
putty,  $3.05;  with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40. 
Prices,  cash  with  order,  and  subject  to 
change.  Crating  on  glazed  sash  only,  75c 
extra  on  each  six  sash  or  less.  Write  for 
Sash  Bulletin  No.  437  describing  many  styles 
and  sizes  to  select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 

metropolitan  greenhouse  meg.  corp. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Winter 

u?0EfNo.  99 

Hwllin  l»«d  Cooler,  p 
Meeting  Cold  Barn*,  ate.  I 
, Starting  Fire  in  Furnace,  E 
Store  or  Boiler  “ 

Thawing  Froten  Pi  pet. 
Pump*,  etc. 

Meltinti  Ice  and  SnOte 
Caclut  Pear  luinma  . 
%»n«alinq  Gat  Fnolno 

FREE! 

.WHITE  TOR  NEW  | 

«*  r*at  soon.  » ' 
3l3Y.i*MJ 


By-Products  from  the  Dairy  Industry 

Products  Made  from  Casein 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  L 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  boston,  mass. 


FOR  THAT 


BY  .1.  W.  BARTLETT. 


The  early  Egyptians  combined  milk 
casein  with  lime  and  made  a  satisfactory 
cement.  Carpenters,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  used  a  glue  made  from  casein  in 
panel  construction  and  in  gluing  leather 
to  wooden  articles.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  about  the  time  of  the  World  War 
that  the  manufacture  of  casein  glue  be¬ 
came  of  commercial  importance.  In 
1917,  6.2  percent  of  all  the  casein  made 
in  the  United  States  was  used  in  making 
adhesives.  Additional  large  amounts  of 
imported  casein  were  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  1922  the  plywood  industry 
of  this  country  used  about  7,000,000 
pounds  of  casein. 

The  use  of  casein  glue  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  This  increase  is  due  for  the 
most  part  to  the  fact  that  casein  glue  as 
it  is  now  made  is  practically  water-proof 
and  will  withstand  long  exposure  to  heat. 

The  use  of  casein  glues  in  airplane 
manufacture  is  so  important  that  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  has 
formulated  very  rigid  conditions  for  its 
manufacture  (Specifications  No.  14,01SA, 
also  No.  98-14,0200,  1925). 

The  casein  used  in  making  this  type  of 
glue  is  made  from  straight  skim-milk  and 
is  precipitated  by  one  of  the  acid  methods. 
Caseins  made  by  different  methods  of 
precipitation  are  never  blended  in  making 
a  first-class  adhesive.  There  are  three 
classes  of  adhesives  made  from  casein  as 
follows:  (a)  Glue,  (b)  cement,  (c) 
putty. 

Glues. — There  are  commercially  avail¬ 
able,  both  in  liquid  and  in  powdered  form, 
two  kinds  of  casein  glues:  (1)  casein- 
alkali  glues,  (2)  casein-lime-silicate  glues. 
Casein-alkali  glues  are  excellent  for  most 
purposes  where  heat  and  moisture-resist¬ 
ing  properties  are  of  small  importance. 
These  glues  are  quick-setting  usually  re¬ 
quiring  only  15  to  45  minutes  after 
preparation  to  become  so  thick  they  do 
not  spread  evenly.  Therefore,  they  must 
be  used  almost  immediately  after  making. 
A  typical  casein-alkali  glue  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  soaking  finely  ground  casein  in 
an  equal  weight  of  water  for  about  thre 
hours  during  which  time  the  casein  great¬ 
ly  swells.  To  this  is  added  14  percent  of 
borax  (on  the  basis  of  the  dry  weight  of 
the  casein)  dissolved  in  just  enough  hot 
water  to  give  a  nearly  saturated  solution. 
The  mixture  is  constantly  stirred  with 
application  of  heat  (not  over  167  degrees) 
until  solution  is  complete  which  may  be 
thinned  down  to  the  right  consistency 
with  warm  water. 

Casein-liine-silicate  glues  are  practical¬ 
ly  water-proof  and  will  effectively  resist 
considerable  heat.  It  is  this  type  of  glue 
which  has  caused  the  great  increase  in 
the  general  use  of  casein  glues.  A  glue 
of  this  type  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
to  100  parts  of  fine  casein  130  to  280 
parts  of  water  and  allowing  to  stand 
about  15  minutes.  To  this  are  added 
with  thorough  mixing  15  to  22  parts  of 
hydrated  lime  in  90  parts  of  water.  At 
the  same  time  70  parts  of  sodium  silicate 
are  added. 

Casein  glues  can  be  used  anywhere  the 
ordinary  animal  or  vegetable  glues  are 
used.  In  some  instances  such  as  wood¬ 
working  and  the  cardboard  industries  the 
casein  glues  are  superior  to  animal  glues. 
The  airplane  industy  uses  casein  glues 
almost  exclusively.  Much  of  the  furniture 
is  made  with  this  type  of  glue.  Casein 
glue  gives  off  practically  no  odor  and  it 
gradually  hardens  and  becomes  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.  Wooden  joints  glued  with 
casein  glue  will  often  split  the  wood  when 
put  under  stress  rather  than  break  at  the 
glued  joint. 

Casein  glue  is  used  extensively  in  glu¬ 
ing  linoleum  to  wooden  and  concrete  floors. 
It  is  used  to  a  large  extent  as  a  binder  in 
the  preparation  of  composition  cork  and 
insulating  material,  as  an  adhesive  for 
attaching  cork  or  paper  disks  to  metal 
shells  in  the  bottle  cap  industry,  for  at¬ 
taching  labels  to  tin  cans  and  glass¬ 
ware,  for  gluing  cigarette  papers  where 
the  manufacturer  desires  to  make  a  cigar¬ 
ette  which  will  not  unfold  when  the 
paper  becomes  moist,  and  in  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  applications. 

Cements.  —  A  cement  for  stoneware, 
metals,  porcelain,  etc.,  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  casein  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  and  adding  sodium  silicate  and 
calcium  hydroxide  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions:  Casein,  100  parts;  sodium  sili¬ 
cate,  5  parts,  calcium  hydroxide,  5  parts. 

A  cement  that  will  harden  quickly  can 
he  made  by  mixing  with  water  the  follow¬ 
ing  substances  :  Casein,  100  parts,  sodium 
hydroxide,  12  parts,  magnesia,  14  parts. 

The  desired  consistency  of  the  cement 
governs  the  amount  of  water  which  is  to 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  formulas. 

Putty. — An  excellent  putty  may  be  pre¬ 


pared  by  adding  finely  powdered  calcium 
hydroxide  to  a  casein  glue  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  give  it  a  desirable  plasticity. 
This  type  of  putty  hardens  very  quickly 
and  is  equal  in  good  properties  to  other 
types  of  putty.  The  following  formula 
gives  a  good  putty :  Casein,  100  parts ; 
borax,  12  parts ;  water,  100  parts ;  cal¬ 
cium  hydroxide  sufficient  to  make  a  stiff 
doughy  mass. 

Caseins  in  the  Paint  Industry 

In  general  there  are  two  broad  classes 
of  paints;  oil  paints  and  water  paints. 
There  are  two  forms  in  which  both  class¬ 
es  of  paints  are  marketed;  oil  paints  are 
marketed  as  (1)  a  semi-paste  to  which  a 
thinner  is  added  before  using,  and  (2)  a 
ready-mixed  paint  ready  for  application ; 
water  paints  are  marketed  as  (1)  the 
dry  powder  to  which  water  is  added  be¬ 
fore  application,  and  (2)  the  ready- 
mixed  liquid  paint.  The  disadvantages 
of  marketing  a  ready-mixed  water  paint 
are  (1)  increased  cost  of  freight,  (2) 
large  sized  containers  required,  (3)  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  handling  and  storing,  and 
(4)  danger  of  rusting  cans.  It  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  water  paints  that  casein 
is  used.  Casein,  when  combined  with 
certain  types  of  substances,  forms  com¬ 
pounds  which  become  insoluble  in  water 
after  they  are  dried.  It  will  also  unite 
with  dyes  and  other  coloring  materials 
and  with  mordants  and  substrata.  These 
properties  make  casein  very  useful  as  a 
paint  or  varnish.  Canvases  painted  with 
casein  paints  are  remarkably  resistant  to 
atmospheric  changes  and  are  quite  dur¬ 
able,  show  a  particular  brightness  of 
color  and  sheen,  and  after  treatment 
with  formaldehyde,  they  become  water¬ 
proof  and  may  be  washed  and  cleaned 
without  marring  their  beauty  or  luster. 

In  making  a  casein  paint  the  casein  is 
dissolved  in  an  alkali  solution  and  a 
suitable  filler  and  color  pigment  are  add¬ 
ed.  Different  alkalies  such  as  sodium 
hydroxide,  sodium  bicarbonate,  borax, 
ammonia,  sodium  silicate  or  calcium  hy¬ 
droxide  may  be  used.  As  a  filler  and  to 
give  hulk  to  the  paint  for  inside  work 
such  substances  as  kaolin,  china  clay, 
powdered  lime  or  powdered  feldspar  may 
be  used.  By  adding  very  finely  powdered 
gloss  or  metallic  oxides  as  filler  success¬ 
ful  enamels  are  made.  For  outside  work 
on  cement  and  stucco  walls,  lime  or  ce¬ 
ment  is  added  as  fillers. 

In  the  preparation  of  casein  paints,  the 
right  proportions  of  casein,  alkali  and 
filler  are  ground  to  the  desirable  fineness 
in  a  paint.  Generally  they  are  shipped  in 
the  dry  powder  form  and  user  may  pre¬ 
pare  the  paint  for  application  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  and  by 
finally  thinning  down  to  the  right  con¬ 
sistency  with  water. 

Casein  in  the  Paper  Industry 

The  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  users  of  casein.  The  principal  use 
of  casein  in  this  connection  is  as  a  size 
in  highly  glazed  papers  and  in  the  finer 
grades  of  stationery.  When  used  as  a 
size  the  casein  acts  as  a  binding  agent 
for  the  enameling  suhstance  and  as  a 
fixing  agent  for  the  various  colors  which 
might  be  used  on  the  paper. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  casein  size, 
casein  glue  made  with  borax  or  sodium 
hydroxide  is  thinned  with  water  to  the 
right  consistency.  Then  finely  powdered 
china  clay,  kaolin  or  chalk  and  the  proper 
coloring  material,  if  desired,  is  added. 
The  size  is  applied  to  paper  by  dipping 
the  paper  in  a  vat  containing  the  liquid 
size,  by  brushing  thoroughly  so  that  the 
size  will  adhere  intimately  to  all  parts 
of  the  paper,  and  finally  by  drying,  first 
by  passing  slowly  through  a  drying 
chamber  where  it  is  partially  dried  arid 
then  between  steam-heated  rollers  which 
complete  the  drying  and  press  the  coat¬ 
ing  into  a  smooth,  even  finish. 

Artielesi  fabricated  from  paper  and 
cardboard  such  as  flasks,  drinking  cups, 
buckets,  bags,  cartons  and  wrapping  pa¬ 
per  may  be  made  water-proof  by  impreg¬ 
nating  them  with  a  casein  solution  and 
then  dipping  in  a  strong  solution  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  or  by  exposing  to  formalde¬ 
hyde  vapors.  Wallpaper  can  be  made 
washable  by  a  treatment  similar  to  this. 
However,  it  has  not  found  very  extensive 
use  in  the  wallpaper  industry. 

Casein  in  Dying  and  Textile 
Industry 

The  use  of  casein  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  is  similar  to  that  in  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry.  Treating  textile  fabrics  with  a 
solution  of  casein  will  considerably  in¬ 
crease  the  absorption  of  dyestuffs  and  in 
this  way  casein  acts  as  a  mordant  for 
the  dye.  Casein  may  also  be  used  as  a 
loading  or  softening  agent  for  silks  and 
(Continued  on  Page  725) 
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7HE  AT  soared  this  year  to  almost 
*  *  nine  hundred  million  bushels — 
and  right  behind  the  threshing  crews 
came  the  railroads,  equipped  and  ready 
to  complete  the  marketing  job. 

In  a  single  week,  the  railroads  moved 
more  wheat  than  in  any  week  in  history. 

Now,  such  a  record  doesn’t  "just  hap¬ 
pen.”  It  was  possible  because  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  have  been  on  the  job,  all 
during  hard  times,  stepping  up  their 
service  to  meet  the  farmer’s  needs  by 
fifteen  years  of  steady  improvement. 

Great  new  locomotives  have  been  devel¬ 
oped — twice  as  able  as  the  engines  of 
the  days  just  after  the  war. 


Now  then — what  does  all  this  have  to 
do  with  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
page? 

Simply  this:  There’s  a  bill  waiting  action 
by  Congress — it  has  already  passed  the 
Senate — proposing  to  cut  down  the 
length  of  trains.  This  bill  would,  in 
effect,  force  railroads  to  use  fine  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  to  pull  short  trains  just 
as  if  you  were  to  be  forced  to  use  a  big, 
powerful  modern  tractor  to  pull  a  single 
plow. 

What  such  a  bill  means — to  the  farmer 
— is  railroad  service  forced  back  to  the 
level  of  years  ago,  and  you  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  was  a  time  when  every  big 
crop  meant  "car  shortage”  with  heavy 
loss  to  everybody. 


There  is  no  sound  reason  for  this  bill 
to  become  law.  So  far  as  safety  is  con¬ 
cerned — the  railroads  have  reduced  ac¬ 
cidents  to  employes  by  three-fourths 
during  the  very  years  that  modem  long 
trains  were  being  developed  to  give 
faster  service. 

And  the  increased  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion — if  this  bill  is  passed — will  amount 
to  more  than  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

You  have  much  to  lose — nothing  to 
gain — if  this  bill  becomes  law.  In  your 
own  interest,  you  will  want  to  talk  to 
your  friends  and  neighbors — let  your 
opinions  be  known — before  this  bill 
comes  up  for  a  vote. 


Curves  have  been  straightened — grades 
reduced — stronger  bridges  built — 
thousands  of  miles  of  heavier  rails  laid 
to  make  safe  speed  possible. 

That’s  why  the  golden  harvest  rolled  to 
market  in  record  time! 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  739. 

|  Famw  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ( 

WANTED — Medium-sized  fruit  farm,  or  farm 
suitable  for  fruit,  in  lower  Hudson  Valley. 
ADVERTISER  4441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Retail  milk  business,  soiling  COO 
quarts  daily.  ADVERTISER  4442,, care  Rural 
New-Yorker; 

WANTED— Small  farm  with  bouse  and  some 
outbuildings;  please  give  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAEE — 35  acres  timber  and  brushland.  20 
miles  north mf  Hudson.  N.  Y.;  -price  .$000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE.  ■''RENT,  2jiS'-n(+c  farm  near  Dover, 
<-N.  .7.;  three  modern  dwellings,  barn,  feed, 
poultry  houses,  dog  kennels;  enclosed  pens, 
large  tillable  acreage  adaptable  for  general 
farming;  dairying,  poultry, ;  pheasants,  dogs, 
hoarding  house:  reasonable  selling  or  rental 
terms.  JULIUS  LOEWITH,  *120  East  10th 
Street,  New  Y'ork  City. 


44-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery, 
equipped  for  3.000  layers.  15,000-egg  incuba¬ 
tor:  near  Buffalo;  best  markets.  CRITTENDEN 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Alden,  N.  Y. 


270-ACRE,  30-C0W  dairy  and  crop  farm,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y. ;.on  U.  S.  20,  Rochester 
20  miles;  good  local  markets;  soil  adapted  for 
alfalfa;  150  acres  tillage;  108  (‘reek  watered 
pasture;  wood  for  home  needs;  10-room  house, 
good  lines,  electricity,  natural  gas,  furnace 
heat,  fireplace;  tenant  house;  70-ft.  barn,  00-ft. 
cbw  barn,  70-ft.  cabbage  cellar,  silo,  other  build¬ 
ings;  all  in  good  repair;  $12,000,  terms-;  write 
for  illustrated  description.  FEDERAL  LAND 
RANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  100  acres,  located  in  heart 
of  Adirondacks;  all  buildings  fair  shape; 
stock,  farming  tools;  sugar  bush  with  evapora¬ 
tor  and  1,100  buckets;  price  $2,500,  terms. 
HOWARD  WARRINGTON,  Olmstedville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  200  acres,  good  buildings, 
running  water,  cheap  to  close  the  estate.  ES¬ 
TATE  OF  WILLIAM  IIILES,  Newton,  N.  J. 


190-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  level  land,  18-room 
house,  hot-water  heat,  electricity,  four  barns, 
tenant  house,  spring  fed  stream,  macadam  road, 
Columbia  County.  CIIAUNCEY  OSTRANDER, 
McKinstry  Place,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SALE,  200  FEET  on  south  side  of  Sunrise 
Highway,  at  Bablylou;  $700.  THOS.  LONG, 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  with  son,  desires  to  rent 
equipped  farm,  or  operate  on  part  salary  and 
percentage  basis;  years  of  practical  experience 
general  farming,  poultry,  dairying,  with  modern 
equipment;  best  of  reference  as  to  character  and 
ahility;  please  arrange  interview  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm. 

good  roads,  electric,  close  to  village  and 
school;  buildings  in  A-l  condition;  immediate 
possession.  ADVERTISER.  43G3,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  take  care  of.  general 
farm  with  house,  woods.  ADVERTISER  4454, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  PRIVATE  estate,  with  chicken  houses, 
barns,  pasture  land,  10  acres  truck  farming; 
rent  very  reasonably  to  right  party.  Apply 

WALTER.  MIZEN,  Ashford  Avenue,  Dobbs 

Ferry,  N.  Y. 


140  ACRES,  NORTHERN  New  York,  improved 
roads;  good  buildings  for  dairying  or  general 
farming;  spring  water,  electricity;  1  to  5 
acres;  for  country  home  or  small  farming:  7 
miles  from  city.  Write  MADISON  COOPER, 
Calcium,  N.  Y. 


DODGE,  PLYMOUTH  sales  agency  garage,  on 
Main  Street,  at  junction  of  two  State  High¬ 
ways,  busy  county  seat  town;  complete  with 
cars,  parts,  office  equipment;  low  expenses;  a 
going,,  pleasant,,  profitable  business;  am  an 
undertaker,  cannot  give  personal  attention; 
prices  only  $3,51)0;  small  down  payment:  would 
trade  for  most  anything.  DY'ER  CILLEY, 
Tunbridge,  Vermont. 


SALE — 120  acres,  stocked.  State  road  farm  near 
Dartmouth  College.  GREEN  ACRES,  Lyme, 
N.  H. 


HOTEL  FOR  SALE,  in  village,  on  main  State 
highway;  price  reasonable;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness  year  around.  ADVERTISER  4301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SACRIFICE  135-ACRE,  all-purpose  farm,  fine 
land  and  buildings,  telephone,  electricity, 
hard-surface  road;  4  miles  to  Batavia;  $7,500, 
$2,000  down,  4%  interest  on  balance.  C.  E. 
HUBBARD,  Stafford,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  FINEST  quality,  buckwheat  or  am¬ 
ber,  00  lbs.  $4.80.  CLAYTON  WRIGHT, 
Brocton,  N.  Y. 


SIX  DIFFERENT  honeys,  selected  clover,  sage, 
raspberry,  wildflower,  aster,  buckwheat,  in 
glass,  6  lb.  $1.20.  0  1-lb.  $2,  postpaid  third 
zone;  free  recipes.  MERRILL’S  APIARY,  Mas- 
sapequa,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5  pounds 
(liquid)  $1.10,  2  pails  $2.  5  pounds  with  comb 
$1.25.  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid:  honey 
the  sweet  for  children.  FRANK  MANCHES¬ 
TER.  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


LOOK — New'  black  walnut  kernels  1  lb.  75c, 
'  2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs.  $3,  delivered.  BLACK 
WALNUT  CO;,'  Straslmrg,  Va. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY,  best  quality.  60-lb.  can, 
here.  $4.50.  BLOSSVALE  APIARIES,  BIoss- 
vale.  X.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover  or  buckwheat,  five-pound  pails 
65  cents  plus  parcel  post  of  15  cents  in  first 
and  second  zones,  21  cents  in  third:  money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  ELMER  CORNWELL,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 


LL  YEN  ADO  RAXCn,  finest  imperial  prunes, 
guaranteed  the  largest,  most  delicious  prunes 
grown;  five  pounds,  fancy  redwood  box.  express 
paid.  $2.  Write  S.  BATCHELLOR,  Yenado  P. 
(>.,  Calif. 


“SAY  FOLKS”  those  famous  Chesapeake  ovs- 
ters  just  “hit  the  spot”!  Right  from  the 
shell  “kickin’.”  “Satisfaction  guaranteed.” 
Best  selects  $2.40  gal.,  medium  $2.10  gal.;  2  or 
more  10  cts.  gal.  less:  all  prepaid  third  zone; 
special  prices  for  resale.  WM.  LORD.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon; 

cakes  45c  per  pound:  prepaid  third 
HUGH  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


sugar 

zone. 


CHOICE IIONE  Y,  buckwheat  or  dark 
$4.50  for  60  lbs.,  2  $8.75. 

BLANCHARD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


extracted. 

STEPHEN 


PECANS — Large  paper  shell,  3  lbs. 

$1.50.  ten  $2.50,  50  lbs.  $11, 

I  ICICERY  NUT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


$1.  five 
prepaid. 


BEST  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  CO  lbs.  $4.  NEL¬ 
SON  BROS.,  93rd  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POSTPAID  4Tn  zone,  5  lbs.  boneless  salt  cod¬ 
fish  bits,  90  cts.  EARL  FOLLETT,  P.  0. 
Box  90,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Large,  hand-selected  peanuts.  5- 
pound  bags,  $1  prepaid.  C.  W.  BURGESS, 
Courtland,  Virginia. 


LIMBURG  OR  NEW  Muenster  cheese,  Boon- 
ville  Gorge  Brand,  State  Fair  first  winners; 
6%  lbs.  postpaid  third  zone  $1.82,  fourth  $1.95. 
GEO.  N.  HALL,  Boonville,.  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  grade  clover  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
to  new  customers.  85  cents;  60-lb.  can  $5.70, 
GO  15s-  amber  $4.20.  HONEY  BROOK  APIA¬ 
RIES,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


A5  ERA’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.O.D. 
II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


PERMANENT  BOARDERS,  modern  farm  home, 
$10  per  wTeek.  MABEL  E.  PRICE,  Canaden¬ 
sis,  Pa. 


PERMANENT  COUNTRY  board  in  the  New 
Jersey  hills.  MRS.  II.  A.  HEATH,  Port 
Murray,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTS  home  on  farm.  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Eastern  Ohio,  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACCOMMODATES  50,  BEAUTIFULLY  located, 
fully  equipped  Summer  resort  and  poultry 
farm  in  Adirondacks;  very  reasonable,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE  will  board  child,  mother’s  care. 
AD\  ERTISER  4436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
ROY  MARTIN,  Bellingham,  Mass. 


WANTED — -Antique  pistols.  SERVEN,  Sonoita, 
Arizona. 


BALSAM  PILLOWS,  state  size  wanted.  LES¬ 
TER  RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


WANTED— Used  tractor  with  caterpillar  tread, 
with  or  without  equipment,  any  condition; 
what  have  you,  state  make,  condition  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  4380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Station,  gas,  oil,  etc.,  cash  busi¬ 
ness;  new  building,  fully  equipped,  stock  in¬ 
cluded;  located  along  cement  highway.  Route 
26,  Bedford  County,  Pa.;  10  acres  of  land,  9- 
room  brick  house,  slate  roof,  porches,  furnace, 
electricity,  never-failing  water,  good  cow,  chick¬ 
ens;  ideal  location  for  Summer  home,  scenic 
view,  hunting,  fishing  a  few  yards  away;  com¬ 
plete-  for  $4,800.  ALMA  51.  KLINE,  Route  1, 
Hopewell,  l’a. 


GOOD  BUSINESS  opportunity,  fully  equipped 
poultry  farm.  Long  Island,  with  good  young 
laying  flock  at  a  sacrifice  or  will  sell  flock  and 
rent  to  same  party  flock  and  equipment  with 
option  to  buy;  must  be  sold  immediately.  BENJ. 
G.  HENLEY,  Mastic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Princess  pine,  ground  pine,  deer- 
foot.  $7  100  lbs.,  any  amount.  PETER  LAS- 
CO,  Forest  City,  I’a. 


WESTIXGIIOUSE  PLANT  and  batteries,  good 
condition;  $70.  M.  IIANKINSON,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


$250  LA  PORTE  Indian  slicing  machine  for 
sale,  A-l  condition,  sacrifice  •%  or  more. 
Kobt.  Guenther,  850  Kieffer  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BALSAM  PILLOWS  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50;  spruce 

Christmas  trees,  5  to  6  ft.  $1.25;  partridge 
berries  60c;  100  sprays  everything  prepaid: 

balsam  wreaths.  LESTER  RHOADES,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 


RETIRING,  WILL  sacrifice  ten  thousand  dollar 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  with  modern  12-room 
home,  east  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  including  over  two 
thousand  dollars  worth  stock,  tools  and  crops 
for  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  cash  down  not 
less  than  $4,000.  ADVERTISER  4474,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House,  with  few  acres,  no  improve¬ 
ments,  rural  delivery,  quiet  section.  North 
Jersey;  write,  state  rent.  ADVERTISER  4476, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nearly  new  Perfection  automatic 
milking  machine,  outfit  for  30  cows,  gas  or 
electric;  $175  installed,  terms.  J.  J.  BARN¬ 
HART,  Castle  Creek.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  maps,  prints  by  Currier,  Le- 
Blond,  Remington;  antique  firearms;  describe 
fully.  SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 


INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  good  second¬ 
hand  greenhouse  12  feet  by  30  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


135-ACRE  FARM,  rich  soil.  Fulton  County,  near 
cities;  priced  low.  ADVERTISER  4473,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1.500  Arndt  hen  laying  batteries  at 
about  one-third  cost  price.  ADVERTISER 
4457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FINE  nONEY,  liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  also  honey  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


BEST  CLOVER,  10  lbs.  $1.60  prepaid;  six  10-lb. 

cans  $6.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — large  hand  root  washer,  must  be  in 
good  condition.  WARD  B.  CASTLE,  Vestal, 
X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  steel  lathe  with  motor  and 
equipment;  cost  $700;  will  sacrifice  cheap  for 
cash.  IDA  CIIASE,  R.  D.  2,  Langhorne,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Automatic  32-volt  Delco  lighting 
plant,  batteries,  motor,  vacuum,  iron,  etc.;  1 
price  $100.  F.  C.  McROB- 
ERTS,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


November  G,  1037 


Truck  Movement  of  Farm 
Produce 

Motor  trucks  are  now  moving  immense 
quantities  of  farm  produce  to  market. 
Transport  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
livestock  and  poultry  products  to  the 
cities  is  exceeding  all  former  records. 
Government  figures  put  it  at  about  7,- 
000.000  truck  loads  during  the  year. 

New  York  City  now  receives  40  per¬ 
cent  of  its  farm  products  supplies  by 
motor  truck,  from  17  States  and  Canada. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Boston. 

The  motor  truck  is  returning  to  pro¬ 
ducers  the  advantage  of  proximity  to 
market.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle-At- 
lantic  and  New  England  States  especially 
are  in  a  position  to  gain  from  the  use  of 
the  motor  truck.  For  these  farmers  have 
within  easy  reach  a  large  part  of  the 
nation’s  consuming  population.  But  to 
make  the  most  of  these  possibilities,  mar¬ 
kets  must  be  better  organized,  market 
facilities  improved  and  more  extensive 
market  information  made  available. 


Crickets  in  House 

II ow  can  I  get  rid  of  crickets  in  our 
house?  We  have  fumigated  with  sulphur, 
used  insect  powders,  but  it  does  not  have 
any  effect  on  them.  We  have  near 
neighbors  who  are  also  bothered  with 
these  pests.  E.  w.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Crickets  are  sometimes  a  great  pest  in 
a  house  even  destroying  clothing  by  eat¬ 
ing  holes  in  it.  The  only  treatment  we 
know  is  poisoning  them  with  something 
in  the  way  of  an  arsenate.  Chopped-up 
carrots  or  potatoes  sprinkled  with  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  or  Paris  green  put  where 
they  can  get  at  it  is  likely  to  be  effective. 

Prevention  is  much  better  than  this  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  their  breeding  places  out¬ 
side  may  be  found  and  cleared  up.  They 
are  especially  fond  of  a  dump  heap  where 
garbage  or  trash  or  something  of  that 
sort  is  thrown.  Investigate  and  you  may 
find  that  that  is  where  the  crickets  are 
coming  from.  The  remedy  would  be  to  do 
away  with  it  by  burying  the  garbage  or 
removing  it  somewhere  else.  Their 
breeding  place  is  the  first  thing  that  we 
should  look  for  in  such  a  case  as  you 
mention. 


Around  the  Farm  in 
November 

All  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables  should 
be  carefully  stored  for  Winter  use.  Where 
plants  are  to  be  wintered  over  in  cold- 
frames,  the  covering  should  be  put  so  that 
they  will  be  handy  when  needed.  The 
crops  that  are  to  be  wintered  over  out¬ 
doors,  such  as  spinach,  kale,  etc.,  should 
have  a  coating  of  coarse  manure. 

The  ground  for  next  year’s  garden 
should  be  plowed  before  Winter  sets  in  as 
the  freezing  and  thawing  will  mellow  the 
soil,  kill  out  some  of  the  insects,  kill  some 
of  the  weed  roots  and  any  vegetation  on 
the  ground  by  turning  it  under  will  have 
a  chance  to  rot,  also  where  the  ground 
is  plowed  in  the  Fall  it  may  be  worked 
earlier  in  the  Spring. 

The  garden  spot  should  receive  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  manure.  It  may  either  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  plowing  or  if  there  isn’t  any 
manure  on  hand  now  it  may  be  applied 
later  as  a  top-dressing.  Where  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  not  too  cold  cabbage  plants  may 
be  set  out  now  for  early  Spring  heading. 
But  if  the  temperature  is  apt  to  go  below 
10  or  12  degrees  it  is  best  to  leave  them 
in  the  bed  to  be  set  out  early  in  the 
Spring. 

All  the  tools  and  implements  should  be 
looked  up  and  placed  under  shelter  to  be 
overhauled  later  and  put  in  order  for 
next  year.  Any  seed  on  hand  should  be 


carefully  put  away  so  that  mice  will  not 
damage  them.  The  poles  and  stakes  that 
were  used  for  staking  the  tomatoes  and 
pole  beans  should  be  gathered  and  hauled 
in,  the  good  ones  cleaned  of  all  dead  vines 
and  placed  under  shelter  for  next  year, 
while  the  ones  not  fit  for  another  year 
may  be  dumped  on  the  wood  pile  to  burn. 

Virginia.  R.  C. 


A  Maine  Farmer’s  Wife 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  having  lived  on 
a  farm  here  in  Maine  all  my  life.  I  enjoy 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  especially 
those  letter  from  wives  who  are  so  anx¬ 
iously  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
their  husbands  in  what  I  think  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful  life  there 
is  on  earth,  that  of  tilling  the  soil,  pro¬ 
ducing  food  for  the  hungry  nation. 

After  an  extremely  hot  Summer,  the 
farmers  in  Penobscot  County  have  fin¬ 
ished  harvesting  their  crop  of  corn ;  due 
to  the  drought  the  latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  many  report  hardly  more  than  half 
a  crop. 

Potatoes  have  during  the  Summer  bid 
fair  to  produce  a  top  crop.  Those  who 
are  alredy  digging  in  this  section  report 
50  barrels  per  acre.  Labor  has  been  a 
teremendous  .problem  with  the  farmers  in 
Maine  the  past  season,  as  under  present 
conditions  the  good  hand  laborers  are 
hard  to  get,  being  able  to  obtain  much 
better  wages  on  large  contract  jobs  than 
the  average  farmer  can  possibly  afford  to 
pay. 

Since  our  farm-hand  left  us  the  first 
of  September,  it  has  been  hard  to  get 
good  help  part  of  the  time  so  I  have 
done  many  out-of-door  tasks  to  help  out. 
Today  I  have  been  feeding  the  silage  cut¬ 
ter  to  save  the  cost  of  an  extra  man. 

I  usually  plant  a  greater  part  of  the 
garden  and  do  much  of  the  hoeing,  as  I 
am  interested  in  the  garden.  I  feel  that 
a  good  garden  is  worth  as  much  if  taken 
care  of  as  any  other  acre  or  piece  of 
land  the  same  size  which  the  farmer  may 
have  under  cultivation. 

I  usually  plan  to  have  a  cucumber  bed 
from  which  I  sell  more  or  less  pickling 
cucumbers,  at  usually  50  cents  a  peek. 
With  this  money  I  plan  to  get  the  chil¬ 
drens’  Winter  clothes  this  year.  Last 
year  I  received  $17,  but  this  year  there 
have  been  better  gardens  in  town  so  the 
market  was  not  so  great,  and  I  have  only 
about  $10  to  my  credit.  Another  prac¬ 
tice  which  I  always  intend  to  keep  is  to 
gather  wild  grapes  and  make  my  own 
grape  juice.  This  helps  furnish  fruit  for 
the  children  in  Winter  which  is  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  good  health,  and  it  is  very 
simple.  MRS.  F.  L.  p. 

Penobscot  County,  Me. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  4.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Stockyards,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Nov.  29  -  Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Show. 

Dec.  1. — National  Dairy  Council,  Palm¬ 
er  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  13-1G. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 

Dec.  29-Jan.  2,  1938. — Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  4-9.  —  N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  at  the 
14th  Street  Armory,  New  York  City.  En¬ 
tries  close  Dec.  4.  Fred  H.  Bohrer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  G-S. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  11-14. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  26-28. — Eastern  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 


The  winning  county  herd  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair ;  shown  jointly  by  several  counties 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region.  The  first  bull,  seven  years  old,  has  twice  been  grand 
champion.  The  next  bull,  his  son,  now  three  years  old,  teas  champion  senior  yearling. 
Roth  belong  to  Wait  Farms,  Auburn,  N  .Y. 
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By-Products  from  the  Dairy 
Industry — Products  Made 
from  Casein 

(Continued  from  Page  722) 
cotton  goods.  If  the  impregnated  casein 
is  treated  with  formaldehyde  or  with 
aluminum  acetate,  the  fabric  is  rendered 
moisture-proof. 

In  applying  the  casein  the  fabric  is 
usually  soaked  in  a  borax  or  sodium  bi¬ 
carbonate  solution  of  the  casein.  Some¬ 
times  dyestuffs  are  incorporated  with  the 
casein  solution  thus  making  it  possible  to 
complete  the  mordanting  and  dying  in 
one  operation.  The  addition  of  a  little 
glycerine  to  the  casein  bath  will  increase 
the  flexibility  of  the  fabric,  a  little  soap 
will  increase  the  softness,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  finely  divided  glass  or  metals 
such  as  brass,  zinc  or  aluminum  gives  to 
the  fabric  a  metallic  luster. 

Casein  Foods 

Casein  has  been  used  principally  as  a 
food  in  the  form  of  various  types  of 
cheese.  Since  cheese  as  a  dairy  by-prod¬ 
uct  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  forth-coming 
articles,  the  discussion  here  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  casein  in  foods  other  than  cheese. 

Precipitated  dry  casein  is  somewhat 
indigestible  but  when  it  is  combined  with 
certain  of  the  alkalies  it  becomes  quite 
soluble  in  water  and  is  very  readily  acted 
upon  by  the  digestive  prices.  The  alka¬ 
lies  usually  used  are  sodium  bicarbonate, 
potassium  bicarbonate,  or  ammonia.  After 
the  casein  and  alkali  combine  in  solution, 
the  mixture  is  dried  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pow¬ 
dered  milk. 

Specially  prepared  casein  foods  are 
used  primarily  as  dietaries  and  usually 
not  as  a  part  of  the  regular  food  of  the 
family.  They  are  put  on  the  market  in 
powdered  form  under  various  trade-names 
such  as  plasmon  which  is  potassium  ca¬ 
sein,  nutrose  which  is  sodium  casein,  and 
eueasein  which  is  ammonium  casein. 
These  foods  are  very  nutritious,  are  high¬ 
ly  and  easily  digestible,  have  practically 
no  odor  and  may  be  preserved  indefinitely 
if  kept  dry. 

Frequently  these  casein  compounds  are 
mixed  with  other  substances  to  produce 
various  types  of  foods.  A  synthetic  milk 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  3  to 
5  parts  of  calcium  caseinate,  4  parts  but- 
terfat,  4  to  6  parts  lactose  and  100  parts 
water.  A  chocolate  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  together  the  following  ingredients  : 
Casein,  38  parts ;  milk  sugar,  48  parts ; 
wafer,  8  parts ;  cocoas,  according  to  taste. 

Casein  in  Medicine 

Casein  will  form  compounds  with  such 
heavy  metals  as  silver,  copper,  mercury, 
lead,  cobalt,  iron,  nickel  and  manganese 
and  with  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine. 
Casein  compounds  have  also  been  made 
with  certain  alkaloids  and  some  of  the 
organic  acids.  These  substances  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  medicine. 

The  caseinates  of  the  heavy  metals 
are  very  insoluble  and,  when  admin¬ 
istered,  they  are  absorbed  very  slowly. 
This  decreases  the  liability  of  an  unde¬ 
sirable  toxic  action  while  at  the  same 
time  the  theropeutic  value  is  increased. 

Casein  iodine  compounds  are  valuable 
in  intestinal  disorders  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  skin  diseases. 

Miscellaneous  Uses  of  Casein 

The  use  of  casein  has  found  its  way 
into  a  vide  variety  of  industrial  applica¬ 
tions.  Casein  is  supposed  to  give  to  soap 
an  improved  texture,  to  improve  the  bad 
odor  of  the  fat  used  in  making  the  soap 
and  to  have  a  favorable  action  on  the 
skin  when  incorporated  in  soap. 

The  use  of  casein  in  leather  tanning 
dates  from  antiquity  when  it  was  used  in 
the  form  of  the  normal  milk.  Today  the 
alkali  caseinates  are  used  for  finishing 
and  seasoning  leather. 

Casein  has  found  a  considerable  use 
as  a  spreader  in  the  preparation  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  insecticides.  Poisons  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  spray  Avithout  a  spreader  tend 
to  roll  off  the  surfaces  of  foliage,  tree 
bark,  etc.  When  a  protein  like  milk 
casein  is  used  as  a  spreader,  the  poison 
is  evenly  distributed  and  adheres  Avell  to 
the  surfaces.  The  spreader  is  usually 
made  by  adding  lime  to  the  casein.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  lime-casein 
spreader  are  that  (1)  it  coats  the  sur¬ 
faces  thoroughly,  (2)  the  spray  dries 
quickly,  (3)  sunburn  is  reduced,  (4) 
fruit-spotting  is  avoided,  (5)  settling  of 
ispray  materials  in  the  tank  is  lessened, 
and  (6)  the  spray  Avill  not  wash  off 
easily. 

Other  types  of  pastes,  pomades,  face 
creams,  massage  creams,  etc.,  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  with  casein  as  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients. 

Rather  recently  a  type  of  wool  made 
from  casein  has  been  spun  and  woven 
into  cloth.  Clothing  made  from  this  ma¬ 
terial,  hoAvever,  has  not  proven  Avholly 
successful  so  far  since  it  does  not  seem 
to  Avitlistand  rain  and  sun  without  shrink¬ 
ing  and  losing  its  shape. 


. . .  and  Now,  His  New 
McCORMICK-DEERING  Milk  Cooler 
Is  Giving  the  Same  Fine  Performance 


0  Satisfied  users  tell  the  most  convincing  story, 
as  the  following  letter  from  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  McCormick-Deering  Dairy  Equip¬ 
ment  testifies.  Dairymen  the  country  over  agree 
that  for  economy,  performance,  and  long  life, 
McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separators,  Milk¬ 
ers,  and  Milk  Coolers  are  "tops.”  Read  what 
Mr.  Cameron  says: 


International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen :  About  seven  years  ago  I  purchased  two 
McCormick-Deering  Milkers.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 


McCormick-Deering  Milk  Coolers  keep  down  bacteria  count  in  your 
milk  and  cream  and  help  you  get  better  prices  for  your  dairy  products. 
McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separators  skim  clean,  turn  easy,  and  are 
easy  to  clean.  Built  in  six  sizes,  for  one  cow  or  a  hundred. 


Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  a 
milker,  milk  cooler,  or  cream  separator 
demonstration.  This  International  Harvester 
equipment  is  a  sound  investment  for  any 
dairy  farm. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(incorporated) 


180  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Seven-year-old  Louise  Cameron  helps  her  father  get  his  two 
McCormick-Deering  Single-Unit  Milkers  ready  at  milking  time. 


you  that  these  milkers  have  never  failed  me  and 
the  performance  has  been  perfect. 

In  fact,  they  were  so  satisfactory  that  I  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  your  Milk  Coolers.  It  has  also 
been  more  than  satisfactory,  both  in  performance 
and  economy.  I  cool  about  eleven  10-gallon  cans 
of  milk  every  twenty-four  hours  at  a  cost  °f 
about  $ 2.50  a  month. 

,  (Signed)  E.  CAMERON 


"7  YEARS  of  Perfect  Performance 
with  McCORMICK-DEERING  Milkers 

writes  E.  Cameron,  Wallkill ,  N.  Y. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


MILK  COOLERS  •  MILKERS  •  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


YOU'RE  RIGHT 
MARY-MORTON'S 
SMOKE  SALT  CANT 
BE  BEAT  FOR 
GIVING 
MEAT  A  / 

FINE  > 

FLAVOR  6  0  IV 


JOHN,  WE 
NEVER  HAD 
SUCH  FINE 
FLAVORED 

UVacon 

/BEFORE 


job  for  less  than  ONE  CENT  per 
pound.  Ask  your  storekeeper  for 
Morton’s  Smoke  Salt.  Good  dealers 
everywhere  sell  it.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  genuine  MORTON’S.  Don’t 
take  chances.  Cure  enough  meat  to 
have  plenty  and  cure  it  this  easier, 
quicker,  safer  way. 

P. S.  —  And  don’t  for~ 
get  to  take  home  a  can 
of  Morton’s  Sausage 
Seasoning.  A  25c  can 
will  season  30  lbs.  of 
the  finest  pork  sausage 
you  ever  tasted. 

MORTON  SALT  CO.,  CHICAGO 


IVE  HEARD  OTHERS 
SAY  THE  SAME 
THING, AND  BE¬ 
LIEVE  ME 
I’M  GOING  CXTVV 
TO  USE 

MORTON 'Ss^  ///A 
THIS  YEAR YTjpfi 
too.  pPr 


I'VE  CURED  MY  MEAT 
FOREIVE  YEARS  WITH 
-AMORTON’SSMOK! 

salt  and 

Jh NEVER  HAD 
AaJ  |A  FAILURE 


MortonS 


Do  it  This  Easier, 
Quicker,  Safer  Way 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  iu  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  by  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable,  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  earing  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

( N .  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  FARMER,  Howard  McCurdy,  of  Marion  County, 
Ohio,  says  that  a  practical  way  to  teach  boys 
and  girls  to  handle  money  wisely  is  to  get  them  to 
join  4-H  clubs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  club  members  help  their 
parents  more  with  farm  and  household  tasks  than 
youngsters  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  club 
training,  and  will  be  better  able  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  any  business  than  young  people  who  lack 
such  training.  Club  work  was  in  rather  low  con¬ 
dition  in  Marion  County  for  several  years  but 
started  up  again  in  1934  with  330  members  enrolled. 
In  1937,  the  county  had  390  club  members  and  85 
percent  of  them  completed  their  projects.  Livestock 
clubs  were  most  popular  with  the  boys  and  the  girls 
preferred  clothing  clubs. 

We  all  know  that  every  boy  and  girl  likes  to  own 
something  and  enjoys  this  ownership  more  if  the 
animal  or  object  is  the  result  of  his  own  efforts. 
Boys  who  buy  a  calf,  pig,  or  lamb  and  grow  it  out 
to  maturity  have  learned  some  valuable  lessons  in 
agriculture  and  in  business.  The  girls  get  good 
training  from  their  shopping  expeditions  and  from 
making  clothing  from  the  goods  they  purchase.  Some 
of  the  girls  also  join  livestock  or  garden  clubs  and 
they  get  about  as  good  results  from  these  projects 
as  the  boys.  Mr.  McCurdy  says,  however,  that  no 
boy  or  girl  can  get  the  most  good  from  4-H  clubs 
unless  their  parents  give  their  support  and  help  the 
youngsters  with  the  club  meetings  and  projects. 

CIDER  vinegar  is  a  high  grade  product  if  prop¬ 
erly  made  of  good  materials.  A  little  of  it  goes 
well  with  pork  and  beans,  cabbage  and  some  other 
foods,  as  well  as  to  put  into  the  bottle  of  pepper- 
sauce. 

Vinegar  troubles  are  the  result  of  rotten  or  un¬ 
ripe  apples  used  for  cider,  and  exposure  to  molds  and 
organisms  which  prevent  the  proper  ferments.  There 
is  a  common  idea  that  dirt  and  other  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  will  “work  out”  of  the  cider  as  it  ferments. 
Some  of  it  does,  but  its  damage  is  left  behind  in  ill 
flavor,  which  will  never  come  out  by  filtering. 

A  temperature  of  around  70  degrees  is  suitable  for 
development  of  the  alcoholic  and  acetic  ferments. 
For  the  final  process  the  bung  hole  of  the  barrel 
should  be  covered  with  cheesecloth,  which  will  let  in 
the  air  and  keep  out  dirt  and  insects.  After  the 
vinegar  is  made,  the  barrels  should  be  closed  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place. 

❖ 

In  our  district  the  signers  were  all  told :  “It  does  not 
commit  you  to  a  thing,”  entirely  omitting  the  fact  that 
it  did  commit  our  district,  and  no  mention  whatever 
was  made  about  voting  elsewhere  than  in  our  own 
district.  We  would  like  to  impress  other  districts  with 
the  fact  that  signing  the  petitions  definitely  commits 
their  district  in  the  event  that  centralization  goes 
through,  even  though  as  individuals  they  may  all  vote 
against  it  at  the  unit  meeting. 

HIS  timely  warning  is  passed  on  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  others  who  may  be  asked  to  sign  various 
kinds  of  petitions  which  in  effect  show  approval  of 
a  centralizing  proposition.  No  one  should  sign  a 
petition  without  reading  and  understanding  every 
word  of  it  and  everything  connected  with  it.  Such 
a  signature  is  considered  an  endorsement,  whether 
so  intended  or  not. 

Every  school  consolidation  should  stand  on  its 
merits.  The  matter  is  so  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  children  that  tricky  politics  should  be  kept 
out  of  it  entirely.  Yet  such  political  manipulation 
appears  to  be  the  motive  power  in  many  cases.  Those 
guilty  of  such  deception  are  real  “public  enemies,” 
even  though  not  in  the  gangster  class. 


GREAT  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
seventh  World's  Poultry  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  28-August  1,  1939.  This 
congress,  first  held  in  Holland  in  1921,  takes  place 
every  three  years.  Other  countries  which  have  been 
hosts  to  it  are  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Canada.  The  chairman  of  the  national  executive 
committee  is  James  E.  Rice,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 
and  the  secretary,  W.  D.  Termholen,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  hen  is  truly  an  interesting  figure.  She  has 
been  more  or  less  domesticated  for  a  very  long  time, 
but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  her  possibilities 
commercially  have  been  even  partially  recognized. 
Now  great  sums  of  money  are  invested  in  breeding 
plants,  hatcheries,  feed  supply  and  equipment  manu¬ 
facture,  but  it  is  still  the  multitude  of  individual 
poultry  farmers  that  must  keep  the  business  going 
and  make  it  pay. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  marketing  eggs  and  poultry,  so  that  producers 
come  nearer  to  getting  a  fair  return  than  formerly, 
but  plenty  remains  to  be  done  in  this  line,  so  that 
the  cost  of  distribution  may  be  lessened.  Such  af¬ 
fairs  as  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposition,  being 
held  this  week  at  the  Port  Authority  Building,  New 
York,  help.  The  more  we  know  about  the  problem, 
and  the  more  we  think  about  it  and  work  at  it  in  a 
practical  way,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of 
getting  it  on  a  sound,  economic  basis. 

* 

HAT  is  the  feeding  value  of  cornstalks  from 
which  the  ears  have  been  husked?  Eastern 
farmers  of  a  previous  generation  expected  to  use 
the  stalks,  which  they  called  “fodder”  and  es¬ 
teemed  them  highly  for  cattle  and  horses.  Many 
hauled  the  stouts  of  corn  under  cover  as  soon  as 
fairly  dry.  Husking  was  done  in  the  barn  or  under 
a  shed,  and  the  stalks  stored  for  feeding.  Some 
husked  in  the  field  and  set  the  stalks  up  in  big 
shocks.  They  got  a  little  weathered,  but  were  hauled 
in  as  soon  as  convenient. 

We  notice  now  a  good  many  of  these  stalks  left 
in  the  field  until  very  late  or  even  all  Winter,  evi¬ 
dently  not  considered  worth  saving.  Ananlysis  of 
this  dry  stover,  not  seriously  weathered,  runs 
around  5  percent  protein,  and  46  percent  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  or  fat  formers,  which  is  nearly  up  to 
good  Timothy  hay. 

All  of  us  who  have  fed  good  stalks  know  how 
fond  of  them  cattle  are,  and  the  gusto  with  which 
they  tear  off  and  eat  the  leaves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  tough  and  woody  parts  of  these  stalks  are 
a  nuisance  in  the  barnyard  manure  unless  cut  or 
shredded,  but  even  though  this  cannot  be  done  we 
believe  it  pays  to  feed  the  stalks  in  whole  bundles. 
The  coarse  manure  can  be  plowed  under  on  corn 
ground  without  making  trouble  if  a  little  care  is 
used  to  throw  big  ones  into  the  furrow. 

* 

HEN  the  Fall  work  is  done.^many  farmers 
turn  to  the  woodland  for  a  Winter  job.  The 
average  woodlot  of  25  acres  will  be  improved  by 
careful  culling  and  will  yield  a  lot  of  fuel,  posts  and 
fencing  material,  as  well  as  occasional  large  trees 
for  “sawlogs.” 

Such  trees  are  usually  looked  over  year  after 
year,  until  decision  is  reached  that  they  are  at  their 
best.  We  remember  one  such  black  oak  on  the  boy¬ 
hood  home  farm  which  Father  finally  decided  should 
be  cut.  It  was  four  feet  in  diameter  where  we  cut 
it.  sawing  most  of  it  and  chopping  a  kerf  on  the 
falling  side.  We  cut  it  on  a  zero  day,  but  no  over¬ 
coat  was  needed  to  handle  that  crosscut  saw.  The 
tree  made  three  12-foot  logs  and  a  lot  of  limb  wood. 

The  poorest  thing  one  can  do  with  a  woodlot  is 
to  clear  it  all  off.  That  plan  was  once  necessary, 
but  now  the  woodlot  is  a  field  to  till  as  any  other, 
and  with  that  treatment  it  will  be  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue,  if  natural  woodland. 

* 

PRINGTIME  enthusiasts  may  clamor  for  the 
season  when  “all  the  world  is  made  new,”  but 
Autumn’s  magic  casts  a  spell  over  us  that  is  unique. 
Where  else  in  the  realm  of  nature  can  we  find  such 
beauty  and  variety  of  color  as  on  the  leaves  when 
they  are  ripening  and  falling. 

An  eminent  scientist  tells  us  that  frost  is  only 
party  responsible  for  these  gorgeous  leaf  tints,  but 
that  they  result  from  chemical  changes  and  waning 
activity  in  the  leaf  tissues.  Early  hard  frost  makes 
brilliant  colors,  but  the  natural  ripening  even  with¬ 
out  any  frost  produces  soft  tones  that  are  very 
beautiful.  Whatever  their  origin,  however,  we  are 
all  thankful  to  nature  for  the  resplendent  glory  of 
Autumn. 


November  6,  1937 

ENNSYLVANIA  is  one  of  the  six  leading  live¬ 
stock  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  fifth 
in  value  of  dairy  cattle  in  all  States. 

Work  stock  and  dairy  cattle  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  have  increased  in  value  per  head  for  four  con¬ 
secutive  years  from  the  low  level  of  the  January  1, 
1933,  inventory,  but  sheep  and  swine  have  declined 
slightly  from  the  high  level  which  prevailed  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1936.  The  farm  inventory .  value  of  the  five 
major  species  of  livestock  is  $143,719,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $6,362,000  over  the  corresponding  figure 
for  a  year  earlier.  The  only  change  in  total  num¬ 
bers,  by  species,  January  1,  1937,  compared  with 
January  1,  1936,  was  an  8  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  all  swine.  No  pronounced  shifting  of 
classes  within  the  species  occurred,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  heifers  one  to  two  years  old 
being  kept  for  milk,  which  increased  over  5  percent. 

A  continued  interest  in  the  raising  of  work  stock 
in  Pennsylvania  is  apparent.  Colts  represent  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  horses. 
There  were  384  stallions  registered  in  1936,  com¬ 
pared  with  370  in  1935.  349  in  1934,  317  in  1933, 
205  in  1929,  and  40S  in  1922. 

The  number  of  mules  on  Pennsylvania  farms, 
which  reflected  a  steady  increase  from  the  1931  to 
1935  inventories,  has  remained  practically  stationary 
the  last  two  years. 

* 

HEN  stable  manure  was  plentiful  it  was  a 
common  custom  to  topdress  grain  fields  in 
Fall.  The  practice  is  just  as  good  now  where  ma¬ 
nure  is  available. 

With  a  spreader  this  is  an  easy  job  as  the  manure 
is  torn  apart  and  scattered  evenly.  This  can  be 
done  with  a  fork  if  enough  time  is  taken  and  care 
used.  Rotted  manure  is  best  for  this  purpose. 
Coarse,  strawy  stuff  is  more  suitable  for  the  corn¬ 
field.  There  is  a  special  knack  in  spreading  ma¬ 
nure.  The  clumps  must  be  broken  up  and  the  fork¬ 
fuls  thrown  out,  aiming  to  scatter  it  somewhat  as 
one  would  sow  grain  by  hand. 

These  little  pieces  of  manure,  furnish  a  mulch, 
some  plant  food  and  a  little  alkaline  quality.  This 
is  not  enough  to  take  the  place  of  lime  where  that 
is  needed  for  clover,  but  it  is  a  specially  congenial 
form  of  fertilizing  for  new  seeding.  If  there  is  not 
enough  manure  to  top-dress  a  whole  field,  patches 
here  and  there  that  appear  in  special  need  may  lie 
treated.  We  have  seen  excellent  results  in  uniform 
seeding  from  this  practice  where  otherwise  the  field 
would  have  been  spotty. 

* 

HE  bees  have  completed  their  “busy”  Summer 
work,  and  new  honey  is  now  available,  light, 
dark  and  of  various  flavors,  but  all  delicious  and 
wholesome.  It  is  good  on  pancakes  or  with  bread 
as  used  by  the  queen  in  the  nursery  rhyme  who  was 
“in  the  kitchen,  eating  bread  and  honey.”  Or  what 
is  perhaps  better  yet,  we  can  take  a  spoonful  of  it 
and  dwell  on  its  rich  sweetness. 

But  the  bees  have  done  more  than  merely  gather 
honey.  Whenever  they  entered  a  flower  seeking  the 
nectar,  their  fuzzy  bodies  became  covered  with  pol¬ 
len  which  they  carried  to  another  flower  and  thus 
was  completed  one  part  of  nature’s  enormous  hy¬ 
bridizing  program  necessary  to  successful  fruit¬ 
growing.  We  found  a  locality  where  in  the  “apple 
year”  there  was  a  poor  set  of  McIntosh,  though  pol¬ 
linating  trees  of  other  varieties  were  in  the  orchard 
and  the  blossoming  had  been  heavy.  The  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  the  mercury  dropped  to  60  at  the 
critical  time  with  the  blossoms,  so  “the  bees  could 
not  work.”  They  surely  are  the  apple  man’s  hired 
men  under  normal  temperatures. 


Brevities 

Some  good  suggestions  about  Winter  eggs  on  our 
first  page  this  week. 

Weedy  pastures  should  be  mowed;  that  will  give  the 
grass  a  better  chance. 

The  weather  is  getting  cool  enough  now  so  that  pan¬ 
cakes  for  breakfast  go  pretty  well. 

“Blessed  are  (hey  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness :  for  they  shall  be  filled.” 

Illinois  this  year  produced  11,700  tons  of  broom 
corn.  The  yield  was  about  600  pounds  per  aci’e,  selling 
prices  have  ranged  $80  to  $95  per  ton. 

We  understand  that  Idaho  is  encouraging  beavers 
to  live  in  various  streams  of  the  State,  in  the  hope  that 
the  beaver  dams  will  help  regulate  water  flow. 

Apples  are  plentiful  this  year,  so  that  those  so  dis¬ 
posed  can  eat  10  every  day.  That  number  baked  might 
be  too  many,  but  we  know  by  experience  that  10  may 
safely  be  eaten  raw. 

Up  to  October  15  the  government  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  is  reported  to  have  bought 
619,471  bushels  of  apples  in  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Indiana. 
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Dairymen  in  Rebellion 

'■pHE  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 

JL  Archie  Wright  Chairman,  has  called  a  general 
strike  of  its  membership  against  all  dealers  fur¬ 
nishing  milk  to  the  New  York  metropolitan  market, 
beginning  Thursday,  October  28.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  from  5  to  5 :15  o’clock,  Mr.  Wright  an¬ 
nounced  the  strike  movement  on  radio  station 
WFBL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  Union  will  announce  progress  over  the  same 
station  at  the  same  hour  every  afternoon  during  the 
continuance  of  the  strike. 

The  demands  of  the  Union  are  $2.50  per  cwt.  for 
3-percent  milk  with  the  usual  differentials  for  the 
New  York  market ;  also  recognition  of  the  Union  as 
the  producers’  bargaining  agency.  The  justification 
for  recognition  of  the  Union  is  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  control  of  the  Union  is  really  the  producers 
and  through  the  Union  the  producers  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  the  price  of  the  milk,  and  also  on  the 
ground  that  the  Union  is  the  only  bona  fide  pro¬ 
ducers’  bargaining  agency  in  the  State  at  this  time. 
Another  objective  of  the  Union  is  the  elimination  of 
the  classification  plan  and  blended  prices.  Classi¬ 
fication,  however,  would  be  automatically  eliminated 
in  the  flat  price  for  all  milk  delivered  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  dealers. 

The  Union  is  credited  with  9,000  members  but  Mr. 
Wright  estimated  that  as  soon  as  the  strike  is  under 
way  20,000  dairymen  will  withhold  their  milk  from 
the  New  York  market.  Provision  is  being  made  to 
divert  the  milk  to  butter  and  cheese  factories. 

The  Union  reports  dairy  members  in  18  dairy 
counties  of  Central  and  Eastern  New  York,  and 
Chairman  lVright  estimates  that  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  leaders  will  not  have  milk  to  furnish  the  city 
requirements.  A  group  of  farmers  at  Central  Square, 
Oswego  County,  are  reported  as  opposed  to  the  strike 
and  a  group  of  Dairymen’s  League  patrons  in  the 
western  part  of  Jefferson  County  are  reported  to  the 
same  effect. 

Fred  A.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  Homer  S.  Itolfe,  president  of  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  have  assured  the  city  authorities 
that  they  will  have  milk  enough  for  the  city  require¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  300  farmers  at  Lowville 
have  voted  to  join  the  strike  and  will  use  their  fac¬ 
tory  to  take  milk  up  to  its  full  capacity  and  make  no 
shipments,  and  of  course  similar  pledges  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  where  the  Union  was 
organized. 


Involved  with  the  strike  is  the  equity  suit  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  against  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union, 
the  Jetter  Dairy  Company,  Frank  Gips  and  Robert 
Roberts,  asking  that  an  injunction  be  filed  against 
the  defendants  to  restrain  them  from  violating  an 
alleged  contract  and  for  alleged  aid  in  inducing 
others  to  violate  said  contract.  Argument  in  this 
case  was  made  before  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bergan 
on  October  21  at  Albany.  The  decision  of  the  court 
on  the  injunction  has  not  been  announced  but  the 
trial  of  the  suit  is  set  for  November  22.  Answers  in 
the  suit  have  already  been  filed.  The  answer  alleges 
the  contracts  were  illegal  from  the  start  and  that, 
even  if  legal,  they  have  been  already  nullified  by 
actions  of  the  plaintiff. 


Milk  Grievances  in  Massachusetts 

MILK  control  boards,  dairy  bureaus  and  regu¬ 
lating  officials  in  New  York  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  farmer  is  al¬ 
ways  himself  to  blame,  in  their  arguments,  for  all 
hardships  and  injustices.  They  are  set  up  with  an 
alleged  purpose  to  help  the  farmer,  but  it  is  the  big 
dealers  that  always  get  the  benefit  of  their  services. 
A  hearing  was  called  on  one  night’s  notice.  Local 
farmers  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  officials  and  a 
few  rich  farmers  had  timely  notice  and  were  there. 
The  farmers  who  had  no  notice  were  scored  for 
negligence.  In  one  case  there  was  an  official  order 
of  14  cents  to  consumers  and  7  cents  to  farmers. 
Farmers  actually  got  SMi  to  3%  cents  a  quart.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  about  it. 

In  a  meeting  in  1916,  a  leader  in  the  N.  E  M.  P. 
A.  (New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association)  com¬ 
plained  that  Berkshire  County  farmers  were  not 
producing  good  milk.  It  developed  that  they  were 
being  paid  2(4  cents  a  quart  for  it. 

In  November,  1936,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
milk  board  that  a  farmer  had  received  $29.90  for 
1,200  pounds  of  milk.  The  board  promised  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  It  was  traced  to  United  Dairies,  and  the 
farmer  got  no  satisfaction. 


Recently  the  Hood  Company  turned  a  farmer’s 
milk  over  to  United  Dairies  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent.  The  first  the  farmer  knew  about  it  or 
the  price  was  two  months  later  when  he  got  his 
return  from  United  Dairies. 

When  a  farmer  attends  a  producers’  meeting  and 
talks  out  his  mind  and  his  grievances,  his  milk  is 
frequently  sent  back,  alleging  it  is  not  cold  enough 
or  that  it  is  sour.  Milk  returned  as  sour  has  been 
kept  in  iced  tanks  and  reshipped  the  next  day  and 
accepted  as  all  right. 

New  York  milk  lords  know  nothing  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dealers  have  not  learned.  a  victim. 

Massachusetts. 


John  Finneran 

JOHN  FINNERAN  died  at  the  home  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  city  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
20,  at  the  age  of  87  years.  Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Fin¬ 
neran  married  Mary  Dillon  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  the  celebrated  White  Lake,  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  until  he  suffered  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  about  two  months  before  his  death.  His 
wife  died  in  1929. 

John  Finneran  was  one  of  those  plain,  working 
farmers  characteristic  of  his  generation,  who  bought 
a  farm,  earned  and  paid  the  mortgage  and  acquired 
a  modest  but  comfortable  competence.  He  raised  and 
educated  a  family  of  two  daughters  and  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  survive  him.  He  had  a  beautiful  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life.  lie  adjusted  himself  to  his  circum¬ 
stances  and  his  environment.  He  spoke  the  plain, 
simple  truth.  He  never  so  much  as  equivocated.  He 
was  honest  to  the  most  exacting  standard.  He  gave 
full  value  in  exchange,  and  spurnecf  the  thought  of 
an  advantage  in  a  bargain.  Few,  if  any,  spoke  of 
him,  except  in  commendation.  He  was  never  known 
to  complain  or  speak  ill  of  any  persons.  He  was  a 
devoted  husband,  an  indulgent  father  and  a  constant 
friend.  The  world  is  enriched  and  agriculture  is 
dignified  by  that  type  of  farmer  exemplified  in  the 
life  and  character  of  John  Finneran. 


Experience  Pleads  for  the  Farm 

I  STILL  own  the  fruit  farm  which  I  have  oc¬ 
cupied  for  50  years,  and  thank  you  for  efforts  in 
1935  to  recover  from  dishonest  commission  men 
though  unsuccessful.  When  you  were  Commissioner 
of  Markets  fruit-growers  were  successful.  Now  we 
get  less.-  I  am  now  86  years  old.  I  have  worked 
diligently  and  made  many  improvements  on  the 
farm,  and  yet  fruit  brings  less  returns  than  it  did 
20  years  ago.  There  is  something  wrong  with  farm 
economy  when  a  farmer  living  prudently  and  work¬ 
ing  hard  for  50  years  cannot  accumulate  enough  to 
keep  him  comfortable  without  worry  in  old  age. 

New  York.  duncan  rhixd. 


Milk  Prices  in  Ohio 

THE  following  report  is  taken  from  an  Ohio 
bulletin : 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  sales  of  107  farmers  in 
Stark  County  selling  into  Alliance,  Canton  and  Mas¬ 
sillon  for  the  years  1935  and  1936,  has  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Rural  Economics  of  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  In  1935  the  range  in  this 
sample  of  107  farmers  was  from  $1.84  to  $1.42,  and 
in  1936,  when  the  milk  price  level  was  somewhat  higher, 
it  was  from  $1.89  to  $1.62.  These  figures  represent  the 
return  at  the  market  each  farmer  would  have  received 
had  his  milk  tested  3.5  percent  each  month  throughout 
the  year. 

When  we  compare  these  prices  with  New  York 
net  returns  to  farmers,  we  may  better  understand 
the  difficulty  the  members  of  our  monopoly  have 
when  they  attempt  to  account  for  the  decrease  of  out¬ 
side  milk  to  New  York  markets.  Our  New  York  milk 
barons  could  hardly  be  expected  to  candidly  admit 
that  they  reduced  the  price  so  low-  to  New  York 
producers  that  out-of-State  milk  get  better  prices  at 
home. 


Receipts  at 
August,  1937 : 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


State  of  Origin  Milk 

New  York  . 2.099.446 

New  Jersey  .  305,171 

Pennsylvania  .  485,361 

Vermont  .  148,702 

Connecticut  .  18,204 

Maryland  .  19.632 

Ohio  .  75 

Indiana  .  10 

District  of  Columbia..  ... 

'Wisconsin  .  ... 

Tennessee  .  ... 


-40-qt.  Emits-; 
Cream 
93,866 
3,851 
8.718 
5,862 


4.250 

4.387 

296 

200 

200 


Condensed 

43,250 

677 


230 


121.630 

122.401 


44,157 

52,537 


Total,  August,  1937.  .3,076,601 
Total,  August,  1936.. 2,876.494 
^  New  York  furnished  68.2  percent  of  the  milk  and 
77.1  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month_  of  August.  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


The  Congress  in  Special  Session 

BY  PRESIDENTIAL  proclamation,  the  Congress 
is  to  convene  in  a  special  session  on  Monday, 
November  15.  On  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  “must”  list  are 
bills  for  crop  control,  regulation  of  wages  and  hours 
in  industry,  executive  reorganization  and  regional 
planning. 

The  real  reason  for  this  extra  session  remains 
obscure  unless  it  be  that  the  President  is  desirous 
of  retesting  his  personal  sway  over  Congress.  Crop 
control  under  the  old  AAA  proved  a  failure  and  was, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  barely  averted  from 
resulting  in  a  national  disaster.  The  new  farm 
proposal  has  the  same  taint  of  regimentation  of 
agriculture  so  abhorrent  to  farm  ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  wages  and  hours  bill  was  up  before  the 
last  Congress  and  was  strangled  in  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee.  Now,  it  is  to  be  revived  with  little  modification. 
Even  the  mighty  forces  of  labor  have  announced 
their  opposition  to  this  legislation,  placing  as  it 
does  all  power  in  Federal  bureaus. 

As  to  the  so-called  regional  planning  and  execu¬ 
tive  reorganization  bills,  little  is  known  except  that, 
like  the  other  proposals,  they  will  probably  place, 
directly  and  indirectly,  more  personal  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

If  that  is  true,  and  for  no  other  reason,  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  as  citizens  to  instruct  our  Congress¬ 
men  to  act  truly  as  our  representatives  and  not  as 


puppets,  cajoled  by  relief-money  promises  and 
bluffed  by  threats  of  political  reprisal. 

For  the  most  part,  we  have  been  too  lenient  and 
careless  in  affairs  of  government.  We  applaud 
grandstand  plays  and  misplays.  We  like  to  listen  to 
well-delivered  and  round-phrased  radio  broadcasts. 
We  warm  to  a  beneficent  smile.  We  “get  a  kick” 
out  of  red  herrings,  so  long  as  they  are  tossed  out 
dramatically,  to  erase  previous  errors.  In  short, 
we  thrill  to  the  trumpet,  so  long  as  it  is  loud  yet 
pleasant. 

Such  a  course  is  folly  and  is  now  proving  so. 
We  have  been  through  four  years  of  wild  experi¬ 
ment.  It  may  have  been  honest  and  sincere,  but 
that  is  off  the  mark.  The  fact  is  our  economic  and 
moral  structure  has  by  no  means  benefited.  De¬ 
spite  increased  tax  revenues  and  social  security 
windfalls,  deficit  has  been  piled  on  deficit  and,  ad¬ 
mittedly  ,  the  end  is  not  yet.  People  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  they  have  a  right 
to  be  considered  wards  of  the  national  government. 
We  have  been  neglecting  our  duties  and  functions  as 
citizens  and  our  laxity  has  reflected  itself  in  a 
supine  Congress.  The  town  meeting  spirit,  which 
founded  our  democracy,  is  now  looked  upon  as 
archaic  and  just  a  little  too  simple  for  theorizing* 
biain-trusters.  A  return  to,  or  at  least  a  recognition, 
of  those  old  principles  is  necessary  and  healthful. 
Well-expressed  and  forceful  public  opinion  is  the 
one  guarantor  of  an  independent  Congress,  as  was 
proven  in  the  Supreme  Court  battle  last  Spring. 

If  the  Washington  Administration  persists  in  its 
announced  special  session  program  (and  it  could  do 
some  leal  good  if  it  did  not),  little  can  be  hoped  for 
unless  in  the  man  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory  and 
in  the  office,  there  can  be  awakened  that  old  spirit 
which  rightly  tells  him  that  the  government  belongs 
to  him,  not  he  to  the  government,  that  he  is  sending 
his  representative  to  Washington  to  do  as  he  tells 
him  and  not  as  he  is  told  by  others. 


A  Monopoly  Resented 

A  T  a  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club  in  Addison, 
**  N.  Y.,  last  month,  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton  criticized 
the  three  local  men,  headed  by  an  attorney,  who 
made  a  trip  to  a  branch  office  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Buffalo  to  seek  a  monopoly  of  milk 
distribution  for  themselves  in  Addison.  Dr.  Barton 
said : 

Li  idently  an  unconstitutional  milk  law  was  on 
their  side  and  the  State  sub-committee  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  ruled  that  there  were  enough 
milk  peddlers  in  Addison.  Hence  a  native  son  is 
denied  the  right  to  sell  the  product  of  his  dairy  in 
his  home  town.  Ilie  Constitution  is  being  under¬ 
mined  by  those  whose  greed  is  greater  than  their 
patriotism.  The  producer  of  milk  does  not  get  any 
unearned  pay  for  his  product  but  there  is  too  great 
a  stretch  between  the  price  of  bulk  milk  and  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  More  milk  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  better  health  goes  with  it.  Better 
health  and  less  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

“I  know  of  no  nobler  action  this  club  can  do  than 
defy  this  committee’s  unconstitutional  findings  and 
back  up  the  man  or  any  man  who  desires  to  sell 
his  dairy  products  in  his  home  town.” 

This  community  will  support  a  bill  to  repeal  this 
selfish  and  monopolistic  law.  a  freem  a  n 
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Peters 

Serum 


’iXTE  send  full,  illustrated  directions  with  each 
'  '  shipment  instructing  customers  how  to  do  their 
own  vaccinating  safely.  For  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  we  have  sold  millions  of  doses  of  serum 
all  over  the  United  States  direct  to  farmers  who 
have  saved  unnecessary  vaccinating  costs  with  en¬ 
tirely  successful  results.  You  can  make  this  saving 
just  as  well  as  anybody.  We  were  the  first  manu¬ 
facturers  of  hog  serum  in  the  world  and  you  can 
rely  upon  what  we  tell  you. 

No  better  hog  serum  than 
PETERS  can  be  obtained  any¬ 
where  on  earth  at  any 

Syringes 
Furnished 

With  each  order  for 
3,000  c.  c.  of  PETERS  clear, 
pasteurized,  anti -hog -cholera 
Serum  and  200  c.  c.  of  Virus 
(enough  for  100  pigs  or  more) 
we  include  two  first  class  syr¬ 
inges,  upon  request,  tApgA 
with  directions,  all  for'*4m*9 
This  is  figured  at  75  cents  per 
100  c.c.  for  serum  and  $1.66  per 
100  c.c.  for  virus.  '**' 

If  this  is  more  serum  than  you 
need  now,  do  as  many  others  do 
— buy  jointly  with  a  neighbor 
or,  send  your  check  for  $26.80 
and  get  the  syringes  and  necessary  serum  at  once, 
leaving  remainder  to  be  shipped  later  or  applying 
the  credit  on  any  of  PETERS  68  other  products  in¬ 
stead.  Remember,  PETERS  pays  postage  or  express 
right  to  your  door.  If  in  a  hurry,  order  by  wire  or 
telephone  Victor  2053  and  get  any  product  we  make 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  the  same  day. 

Peters  Serum  Co.  operates  under 
U.  S,  Govt,  license  No.  34 


Peters  family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Famous  for  easy  sawing 


DISST0N 


•  No  tugging,  binding,  choking  with 
Disston  Cross-cut  Saw.  Won’t  tire 
you  out.  Makes  sawing  easier  and 
faster!  Famous  Curved  Taper  Grinding 
tapers  blade  from  tooth  edge  to  back, 
and  from  both  ends  towards  center. 
Free  running  in  cut.  Long,  strong 
teeth  cut  deep,  fast;  wide  gullets  carry 
off  dust,  prevent  choking  in  cut.  Disston 
tempered  steel  stays  sharp  longer. 

KEYSTONE  Cross-cut  Saw— Made 
by  Disston.  At  your  dealer’s  at  pop¬ 
ular  prices.  Great  value.  Curved  Taper 
Grinding;  new  type  teeth. 

See  both  Disston  and  Keystone 
Cross-cut  Saws.  Get  the  saw  to  suit 
your  needs  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  1187  TACONY,  PHILA. 


DISSTON 

FREE :  Send  your  name  on  a  fW? 
postal  for  booklet  — How  to  U  U 
care  for  your  cross-cut  saw.  'CS/ 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


living  example  of 
attention  to  detail 


No  man  lives 
more  closely  or  in¬ 
timately  with  his 
livestock  than  the 
shepherd.  To  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the 
real  sheepman  is  the 
the  utmost  in  careful 
in  all  methods  of  livestock  husbandry.  On 
the  western  range  where  for  months  one 
man  and  a  dog  tend  their  band  many 
have  died  .  rather  than  desert  their 
charges.  Sheep  are  so  dependent,  so 
completely  in  need  of  man’s  guidance 
and  attention  they  appeal  constantly  to 
his  protective  urge,  one  of  the  strongest 
instincts  in  human  nature. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
leading  shepherds  and  sheep  breeders  of 
America.  The  patience,  care,  honesty 
and  accuracy  always  exhibited  by  them 
in  their  breeding,  feeding  and  fitting  op¬ 
erations  with  their  flocks  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  constant  inspiration 
to  me.  To  them  I  pay  a  just  tribute 
when  I  say  no  breeder  could  aspire  to¬ 
ward  higher  ideals,  no  man  could  ac¬ 
complish  more.  Among  this  group  which 
am  more  than  proud  to  list  as  my 
friends  some  have  passed  on,  others  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry-on  setting  an  example  and 
moulding  the  destinies  of  their  chosen 
creeds  and  types.  Space  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  mention  of  all  but,  among  those 
who  come  most  prominently  to  mind  are, 
Luke  McLaughlin,  P.  C.  Mackenzie, 
Frank  Kleinlieinz,  Jim  Wilson,  J.  A. 
Duffy,  Howard  Hackedorn,  Luther  Bol¬ 
den,  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Graham  Walker, 
Don  Bell,  John  Willman,  Claude  Harper, 
F.  E.  Dawley,  Waldo  Barron,  E.  S.  Hill, 
E.  R.  S'weetland,  Robert  Sly,  William 
Duncan,  W.  S.  Hutchings,  J.  Krantz 
and  Sons,  W.  G.  Kammlade,  Fred  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  David  McDowell,  James  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Jake  Blamer,  Ralph  Owens,  Wil¬ 
liam  Staley  and  Son,  J.  F,  and  Harlow 
Walker,  Stephen  Whitaker,  Clarke  AVell- 
man,  Mark  Smith,  W.  L.  Henning,  Oscar 
Clogg  and  G.  A.  Brown.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  men  at  various  times 
during  the  past  several  years. 

Dogs  and  Sheep 

At  various  meetings  the  question  is 
often  raised  as  to  just  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  sheep  business  in  the  East.  Some 
of  the  eastern  States,  including  New 
York,  have  in  times  past,  been  leaders  in 
sheep  production.  The  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  western  grazing  areas  has 
been  the  major  contributing  factor  where 
large  numbers  are  concerned.  However, 
this  is  not  the  point  as  much  as  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  relatively  few 
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questionably 
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farms  now  keep  a  small  flock  of  breeding 
ewes,  while  in  times  past  such  was  al¬ 
most  the  universal  custom.  In  early 
days  farm-produced  wool  was  a  require¬ 
ment,  the  necessity  for  its  home  produc¬ 
tion  has  since  been  removed,  but  the  real 
basic  cause  of  diminishing  flocks  and 
farm  returns  from  sheep  is  due  principal¬ 
ly  to  the  dog  menace,  which  is  constantly 
on  the  increase. 

The  craze  for  dogs  with  town  and  city 
dwellers  has  developed  to  such  an  extent 
it  has  become  almost  a  major  industry, 
both  from  a  breeding  and  veterinary  con¬ 
sideration.  Unlicensed  and  uncontrolled 
dogs  are  a  serious  farm  menace  today, 
especially  for  those  living  within  a  few 
miles’  radius  of  our  larger  civic  centers. 
So  bold  have  these  marauders  become 
they  frequently  attack  in  the  lot  or  barn 
if  a  window  is  open,  and  in  some  cases  - 
even  dive  through  the  glass  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  Usually  the  killer  pack  is  led  by 
a  renegade  police  dog,  this  breed  un¬ 
being  the  most  frequent  of- 
most  murderous, 
its  complete  defenseless  and 
helpless  condition  the  sheep  is  the  most 
timid  of  all  livestock.  It  has  nothing 
with  which  to  fight  and  is  also  hampered 
by  its  covering  of  wool,  and  back  of  it 
all  is  the  basic  primitive  urge  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  chase,  flight  and  kill.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  a  dog  to  kill  or  even  maim 
sheep  to  cause  permament  and  disastrous 
results.  Usually  a  ewe  which  has  been 
badly  frightened  or  chased  by  dogs  will 
never  again  settle  with  lamb.  If  carrying 
lamb  she  will  probably  abort,  or  at  best 
produce  weak  or  dead  offspring.  No  in¬ 
demnity  can  be  obtained  from  this  loss 
which  is  usually  more  serious  and  per¬ 
manent  than  the  actual  death  loss.  Dis¬ 
agreements  with  neighbors  about  their 
dogs  also  tends  to  discourage  the  raising 
of  small  farm  flocks. 

If  one  or  more  good  sheep-dogs  are  kept 
on  the  farm  they  not  only  serve  to  ac¬ 
custom  the  flock  to  dogs  and  therefore 
be  less  timid,  but  such  dogs  will  protect 
the  flock  from  other  dogs.  A  clear  sound¬ 
ing  hell  on  one  of  the  sheep  will  act  as 
a  signal  if  the  flock  is  being  chased,  a 
rifle  and  shotgun  should  be  kept  handy 
and  used  with  accuracy  on  such  occasions. 
We  simply  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  vicious  dogs,  just  as  there  are 
vicious  people,  and  their  activities  must 
be  curbed.  Dog-proof  fence  is  a  possi¬ 
bility,  but  some  may  feel  the  cost  to  be 
prohibitive.  High,  closely  woven  wire 
fence,  at  least  six  to  eight  feet,  with 
three  strands  of  electrically  charged 
barb-wire  sloping  outward  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  from  the  top,  would  unques¬ 
tionably  be  effective  in  controlling  most 
dog  raids,  especially  if  the  other  preven¬ 
tive  measures  were  also  applied.' 

Pai.e  Death  from  Pasture 

Another  strong  deterring  factor  which 
has  discouraged  many  from  keeping  a 
farm  flock  is  the  ever-present  menace  of 
the  sheep  stomach  worm.  These  dealers 
of  the  pale-death  can  be  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  and  practically  eliminated.  The 
most  frequent  trouble  is  too  close  and 


continuous  grazing 
on  the  same  land 
area.  Frequent  ro¬ 
tation  of  pasture  is 
imperative  to  effec¬ 
tively  control  this 
parasite.  The  real  basic  trouble  with 
raising  sheep  is  that  all  too  often  the 
tendency  is  to  feed  the  ewes  only  the 
refused  roughage  and  give  them  no  care 
or  attention.  Even  under  this  handicap 
of  adversity  the  flock  will  often  be  a  very 
profitable  source  of  farm  revenue.  Such 
constant  and  continuous  abuse  will,  lvow- 
eve,  overcome  even  the  natural  hardiness 
of  the  best  sheep. 

While  sheep  require  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  labor  in  return  for  the  lamb  and  wool 
crops  produced,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  proper  thing  be  done  at  the 
correct  time.  The  term  pale-death  is  a 
word  I  coined  which  seems  to  fit  the 
symptoms  of  the  sheep  stomach  worm.  It 
is  a  small  blood-sucking  parasite  which 
literally  drains  the  life  blood  from  its 
host,  making  all  mucus  membrane  very 
pale.  An  infested  flock  will  usually  have 
large  numbers  of  these  small  white  worms 
in  the  true  stomach.  Immediate  treat¬ 
ment  is  indicated  but  prevention  with 
rotation  of  pasture,  early  lambing  with 
lambs  pastured  separate  from  the  ewes, 
must  be  done  for  effective  control.  There 
are  several  good  commercial  worm  expel- 
lants  on  the  market,  such  as  Nema  worm 
capsules.  Copper-sulphate  solution  is 
also  an  effective  home  remedy.  Drenching 
must  be  carefully  done,  with  the  sheep 
on  all  fours  and  head  not  tpo  high  or  the 
liquid  will  get  in  the  lungs  and  cause 
death. 

The  copper-sulphate  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  fresh  blue 
crystals  of  copper-sulphate  in  one  gallon 
of  distilled  or  boiled  water.  Never  use  a 
metallic  container  or  the  solution  will 
corrode.  Be  sure  the  crystals  are  well 
powdered  to  hasten  their  going  into  so¬ 
lution.  Keep  all  feed  and  water  from 
the  sheep  for  24  hours  before  and  12 
hours  following  administration  of  worm 
treatments.  Do  not  boil  the  copper-sul¬ 
phate  in  the  water.  Either  a  dosing 
syringe  or  graduated  drenching  bottle  is 
the  best  means  of  administeration.  The 
dose  which  has  been  found  to  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  is  two-thirds  fluid  ounce  for  lambs 
under  six  months,  larger  lambs  may  be 
given  up  to  lVs  fluid  ounces  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  mentioned.  Yearling  should  receive 
two  fluid  ounces  and  mature  sheep  three 
ounces.  Lambs  should  receive  their  first 
treatment  about  three  weeks  following 
weaning.  The  treatment  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  at  four  to  six-week  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  However,  if  the  en- 
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lambs.  Bottom 

Graham  (V 


ram  la mb  went  to  breed  championship  honors  at  the  1937  A.  V.  State  Fair.  Bret 
Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Top,  Right— Long-wools  ha v 
,,,  for  increased  size,  feeding  ability  and  maturity  on  western  _  range  ewes  m  tlx 
_  These  are  a  few  good  Dorset-Horn  yearling  ewes,  owned  by  Hearts  Delight  farm 
talker,  Sheep  Superintendent,  Chazy,  Clinton  County,  A.  Y. 


Top,  Left — This  excellent  type  Hampshire  rt 

and  exhibited  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depc . .  •-  f 

proven  of  benefit  and  value  in  top-crossing  for  increased  size,  feeding  ability  and  maturity 
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IF  IM  WORTH  RAISING 
i'h  WORTHY  OF  A  BAG  OF 


The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 
easy  to  chew  and  digest. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu- 
able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.” 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY  pgE£ 

BOOKfl 


5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


tire  flock  were  treated  only  at  four-week 
intervals  or  twice  during  the  Fall  and 
Spring  it  would  prove  of  great  benefit,  in 
ridding  and  preventing  the  only  real  se¬ 
rious  disease  problem  with  sheep. 

Sheep  Programs 

An  outstanding  piece  of  extension  work 
which  demonstrates  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  along  lines  designated  to  profit¬ 
ably  promote  sheep  in  farm  communities 
is  the  Michigan  program.  It  has  been 
based  on  a  four-point  practical  plan 
which  has  and  is  producing  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  the  Wolverine  State.  It  is  or¬ 
ganized  so  that  work  is  conducted  with 
(1)  producers  of  native  lambs;  (2)  com¬ 
mercial  lamb  feeders;  (3)  purebred 
breeders;  and  (4)  with  4-II  club  mem¬ 
bers.  These  various  angles  and  phases 
of  the  work  are  handled  as  extension 
work  and  cover  demonstrations,  group 
projects  and  individual  projects,  tours 


We  have  for  sale  one  four  year  old  and  one  yearling 
st aJ lion  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Either  one  of  these 
colts  fit  to  go  in  show  ring  with  the  best  of  them. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Ash  Grove  Farms 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


prkMIEO  and  Short  Horn  cattle 
*  UlUtd  good  as  money  can  buy. 
Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


SWINE 


SHETLAND 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

hot  of  unusually  fine  pigs.  8  to  10  weeks  old.  weaned 
and  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  best? 
Big  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  A  OIC  crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $4,  8-9  wk*.  old  $4.25,  10  wk».  extras  $4.50. 

5%  discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 


Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS.  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.50  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn.  Mass. 


SELECTED  BOARS  Future  Service. 

Dependable  Pigs— 6,  8,  10,  12  wks.  old,  *4.00,  $4.50,  *5.00, 
*5.50,  and  $6.00  each.  Immunized  to  cholera,  50c  each,  if 
desired.  CIIAS,  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

For  Sale!- LIVE  HOGS  MYM 

lbs.— at  HENKEL  FARMS,  57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus, 
N.  J.,  also  Crescnt  Ave,,  Wyckofl. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Thorouqhbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN.  PA. 


|  I  p  Purebred  pedigreed  shoats  SI O.  each.  TTnre- 
I.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  U.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  X.  V. 


GOATS 


FOR  C  A  |  E  Purebred  Salmon  doe,  good  milker 
a  U  IV  ij/\L«L.a.n(i  a  purebred  large  Saanen 
buck  son  of  Durora  Tombell  36527 :  reasonable. 

ABRAMO  GAFFURRI,  -  FRANKINVILLE,  N.  Y. 


rOATS  For  Sale  — 10  nice  grades,  Saanens  and 
tADn  1  J  Toggenburgs.  yearlings.  Does  reasonable 
price.  WILLIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— 50  Kids  and  Milk  Goats.  Will  swap  for 
Fmden  Geese.  HOUPERT  -  Clinton,  Conn. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


and  meetings. 

Meetings  in  various  sections  are  held 
in  conjunction  with  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  or  to  see  results  from  different  pro¬ 
jects,  such  as  sorting  and  grading  mar¬ 
ket  lambs,  drenching  the  flock  at  monthly 
intervals  of  not  less  than  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  grazing  season,  weaning  lambs  at 
between  three  to  four  months  of  age, 
placing  them  on  better  pastures,  and 
feeding  grain  to  supplement  the  pasture 
where  faster  gains  are  desired ;  dipping  at 
from  one  month  to  six  weeks  following 
shearing ;  rotation  and  adequate  pastures 
of  good  quality  for  the  ewes;  using  de¬ 
sirable  registered  rams;  docking  and  cas¬ 
trating  all  market  lambs  before  two 
weeks  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  mentioned 
these  progressive  sheep  men  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  other  sheep  enterprises  such  as 
the  AVolverine  lamb  club  work,  which  is 
a  production  project,  probably  the  out¬ 
standing  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  ram  truck  is  another  valu¬ 
able  project ;  the  Marlette  ram  sale  and 
community  dipping  and  drenching  dem¬ 
onstrations.  In  reporting  on  the  work 
Delmer  H.  LaVoi,  Animal  Husbandry 
Extension  Specialist,  Michigan  Extension 
Service,  mentions  the  fact  they  are  find¬ 
ing  their  best  source  of  teaching  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  Wolverine  Lamb  Production 
Project.  From  the  co-operators  in  this 
project  they  obtain  actual  accomplished 
data  from  sheep  producers  under  desired 
conditions.  Owners  of  flocks  consisting 
of  at  least  20  ewes  using  purebred  rams 
are  eligible  to  enroll.  Comparative  re¬ 
sults  are  based  ou  the  average  number 
of  pounds  of  lamb  produced  per  ewe  in 
135  days. 

This  project  was  started  iu  1930.  It 
now  has  over  1,200  sheepmen  enrolled. 
The  average  pounds  of  lamb  produced  per 
ewe  for  the  first  year  was  87.S8  for  the 
flocks  completing  the  project,  in  1935 
this  average  had  been  increased  to  10S 
pounds.  The  available  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  visits  to  the  flocks  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  LaVoi  shows  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  co-operators  who  drench  at 
monthly  intervals  during  the  Summer, 
dip  annually,  wean  lambs  at  3^  months 
;  of  age,  flush  their  ewes,  feed  legume  hay 
and  use  improved  types  of  equipment, 
such  as  better  feed  racks,  covered  salt 
boxes,  movable  lamb  creeps,  has  shown 
a  marked  increase  each  year.  The  high¬ 
est  record  ever  made  in  the  project  was 
that  of  Harry  Wright,  of  Standish,  whose 
grade  Oxford  ewes  in  1935  produced  au 
average  of  179  pounds  of  lamb  per  ewe 
in  the  135-day  period.  During  the  past 
four  years  Mr.  Wright  has  made  a  con- 
|  sistently  high  record,  never  placing  below 
fifth.  The  same  also  applies  to  Walter 
Scott,  of  Sandusky,  contest  winner  for 
1930.  Records  made  by  these  men  shat¬ 
ter  the  opinion  of  many  that  high  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  bo  maintained  over  a  period 
of  years.  Their  success  probably  being 
due  to  good  individuals  combined  with 
consistent  good  management.  Special 
recognition  is  extended  to  the  men  who  do 
the  best  job  by  providing  that  the  owners 
of  the  10  highest  ranking  grade  flocks 
and  of  the  10  highest  ranking  purebred 
flocks  may  exhibit  pens  of  three  ewe 
lambs,  at  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College  Farmers’  Week  Show,  where  suit¬ 
able  prizes  and  awards  are  offered. 

Interest  in  the  ram  truck  program  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Fall  of  1935,  550  rams  were  placed  at 
the  various  stops  made  by  the  truck. 
They  varied  in  age  from  lambs  to  nine 
years  and  sold  for  an  average  of  $34.80 
per  head.  Most  of  the  better  rams  have 
gone  to  head  flocks  of  the  enrolled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wolverine  lamb  project  flocks. 
Stops  permitted  educational  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  also  showed  rams  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds. 


Geared  fro  frhe 
Dairyman's  Need 

It’s  so  easy  to  let  one’s 
enthusiasm  for  new 
friends  make  one  for¬ 
get  old,  tried  and  true 
friends.  .  .  .  That’s  just 
what  I’ve  been  doing 
with  our  Dairy  Feeds. 

For  three  years,  I’ve 
seen  CREAMATINE 
raise  the  butterfat  aver¬ 
age  of  herds  and  return 
increased  profits  to  the 
dairyman. .  .  Knowing 
that  CREAMATINE 
is  the  only  feed  that  in¬ 
creases  butterfat  and 
sustains  the  increase  as 
long  as  it  is  fed,  I  just 
forgot  there  are  many 
dairymen  who’s  mar¬ 
keting  program  does 
not  require  more  but¬ 
terfat. 

It  was  a  good  dairyman,  who  had  been  using  Red  Brand  for  years,  who 
made  me  realize  Tioga  had  two  other  dairy  feeds— Red  Brand  24%  and 
E-Gee  20%  —that  had  been  giving  the  dairymen  profitable  results  for  years. 

It  has  always  been  Tioga’s  policy  to  manufacture  the  kind  of  dairy  feeds 
best  suited  to  each  Dairymaids  needs* 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  insist  on  having  the  Tioga  feed  which  is 
geared  to  your  need  —  I  know  you  won’t  regret  it. 


President 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.  •  WAVERLY,  N.Y. 


Tio  ■GA  Dairy  Feeds 

-  # .  MEET  ALL  DAIRYMEN'S  NEEDS 


A  CAVINf  t°  you.  If  we  sharpen  your  clipper  blades, 
n  On  1 11' U  They  cut  longer.  Mail  75e  with  each  set  to 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  —  JOBBERS  SOLICITED 

CLIPPER  MASTERS,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

1 

SHEEP 

WHY  CUP  YOUR  ANIMALS 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  YUTLEY  GRIND  & 
REPAIR  CO.  NUTLEY,  S.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 

SHEEP 

Our  easy- lambing,  range-type  Corriedala  ewes 
thrive  best  outdoor  in  this  climate,  on  rough,  na¬ 
tural  forage,  saving  expensive  grains.  BRED  Ewes 
delivered  to  you.  at  prices  that  start  earning  right 
off,  in  wool  and  lamb. 

MANICE  &  WING 

Ootlands,  Preston  Hollow,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old,  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1.165  lbs.  butter  from  22.594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH.  WITH  PAPERS 

E  U  EOCTED  BARTON, 

c.  n,  rv/aicit,  newyork 

DAMBOPItLET  RAM  E AM BS— Purebred; 
large  as  yearlings,  sired  by  Orth  ram.  Priced 

*12  to  *1*.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SK  aU£ 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  .  ARLINGTON^  vTi 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  Ram*  and  Ram  Lambs, 
Ewes  all  ages.  F.  E.  STEVENS,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

Deg.  Shropshire  yearling  ram*.  Also  one  1-two  and  1-3 
•■year  old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 

WE  OFFER  :  | 

A  son  of  Oxfordia’s  Lad,  2%  years:  1 
a  son  of  Imp  Guildhull,  7  mos. ;  a  1 
son  of  Oxfordia’s  Prince,  2  mos.;  2  H 
fine  open  heifers  by  Guildhull.  Dams  1 
are  imported  cows,  all  making  exeel-  1 
lent  records. 

Reasonably  Priced  -  Our  Stables  Are  Jull  ■ 

HALCYON  FARMS  -  GOSHEN,  N.  Y.  ■ 

I7UR  SALE— Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  all  ages, 
v  dr.  STERN,  Kin*  StreetjDi.trict,  Danbury,  Conn. 

DOGS 

IRISH  TERRIERS 

Choice  pups.  Hunters,  companions,  guards.  Rovallv 

n TVwf  T?  nn  or\»,  n  LI  U  A  (*  1  *  *•  r—  A  V/  ■  ■  ^  n  .  -  .  _  ■’ 

L _ _ \ 

1 

£ 

tAYgv*.  j.*ctiov.AAa  uiCL  iriHRiMn  rUA,  LIYItKIUK,  N.  Y. 

Dfipr  PliAlfPC  1  Must  sell.  Fine,  grandly  bred 
"HnC  vlUINWb  .  Jersey  Bull,  registered,  fully  test, 
ed  at  Butchers  Price..  VICTOR  FARMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y 

Ppd  REGISTERED  COCKER  .SPANIELS  dogs 
and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Itock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

|  GUERNSEYS 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Prices  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  8ires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NeI“r„%r8city7r^rM 

Shepherd  Pups  Ir2ot!i SKS 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

GOT  1  TFS  3yi'*te  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VIULLILd  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  X.T. 

1 

1 

PUPS  from  cattle  driving  parents  $5.00. 
“DOROTHY  DUNSMORE,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  hrin- 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdem- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

•■dies  at  half  price.  Barlow  Farm,  Sugar  Grove,  Penna. 

GREAT  DANE  Puppies — -Magnificent  males,  spaved 
u  females.  FARMH0LM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

UEELDRIVING  SHEPHERD  &  COLLIE  PUPS,  beau- 
"  ties.  WILM0T,  EAST  THETF0RD,  VERMONT 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  YVORTON,  Ml>. 

■klEWFOUNDLANO  PUPPIES— Thoroughbred,  *5.00 

each.  DAN  S.  KINSINSER  -  -  Salisbury,  Pa. 

fl  ,5.^9^i',E§:~  An'arr>mld  d°ff-  Will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

»■  SHAHY  SI  TTF  FARM  U  A  menu  hi  nil  vnn  1/ 

RABBITS 

( 

•»■»•*  Iimuioun,  I1LTY  T  U  rr  IV 

1 — - — - - - 1 

n  I  nniTO  new  Zealand  whites. 

be  A  K|l|  1  V  All  ages.  3  mos.,  *1.50. 

IlMDDI  1  l3  EAUI,  nehrhoss 

IlllHHI  ■  V  Crittenden  -  New  York 

FERRETS 

FFRRFTS  Special  hunters  $3.50  each.  Ship  C.O.D. 

ILniVUIJ  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  Ohio 

730 
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i'm  going  urm  T  undoubtedlv,but 
VOUJOM.  I  U1ANT  I  ARE  THEV  AS  (JELL-FED? 
TO  KNOW  HOW  Y0u\  MV  MILK  CHECK  LAST 
00  IT.  MV  HERD  MONTH  WAS  FOUR. 

IS  AS  WELL-BRED  J  TIMES  MV  ESHELMAN 
.  AS  VOURS.  J  DAIRV  FEED  COST. 


IT'S  TOUGH*  MV  )  WANT  TO  SEE  26 
COWS  ARE  MAKING  I  COWS  THAT  BOUGHT 
NO  PROFITS  AT  /  AN  OIL  BURNER  FOR 


i  BECAUSE  \  FEED  V 
ESHELMAN  DfWRV  FEEDS 
WHICH  KEEP  THE  COWS 
HEALTHV  AND  PRODUCE 
^  MORE  MILK.  . 


THEV'RE  AVERAGING  x 
600  POUNDS  A  DAV ;  AND 
MILK  THAT  TESTS  OVER 
4%  BUTTERFAT. 


I  I  PAV  PLENTV  FOR 
FEEDS.  I  HAVE  AS 
GOOD  COWS,  VET  VOU 
BEAT  ME  ON  PROFITS. 

.  WHV?  . 


f  THEV  LOOK  ' 
HEALTHV.  WHAT 
ARE  THEV  DOING 
THIS  MONTH? 


LANCASTER.  PA.  YORK,  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE.  O. 


Sfiftdman,  -FED  COWS  BUY  OIL  BURNER 


DAIRY  FEEDS 


have  made  my  26  cows  more  profitable.  March  milk  check 
was  four  times  the  feed  cost,  and  for  April  they  averaged 
600  pounds  per  day,  testing  over  4%  butterfat.  Cows  are  in 
wonderful  condition;  no  bag  trouble  since  feeding  Eshelman.” 
(Name  on  request.). 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


■U  Most  Durably  Constructed,  Most 
Efficient  Portable  Mill,  assures  many 
jfi#  years  of  profitable  service.  Most  efficient 
I W  power  unit  assures  big  capacity  at  low  grinding 
■  cost.  Many  new,  exclusive  features. 
V  Mount  on  any  1-J4  ton  truck.  See  the  New  1937 
J  “JAY  BEE”  Portable.  Don’tlose  time. 
Stationary  grinders  for  individual  farm  grinding. 
Write  for  description,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

J.  B.  SEDBERR Y,  INC.,  Dept.  33,  Franklin,  Tenn. —  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GREATEST  OF  ALL  MONEY  MAKERS 

New  1937  “JAY  BEE”  Portable  Hammer  Mill 

Best  Grinding 

Opportunities 

Now!  S  m  a  I  I 

Amount  Down! 

WRITE 

quick! 


LET  ME  BUY  MYSELF 

WITH  EXTRA  CREAM f 

“My  owners  get  all  the  Cream — . 
down  to  2/100  of  1%.  The  extra 
cream  easily  covers  the  small 
monthly  payments.  So  I  cost 
nothing!”  Easy  to  clean — easy 
to  turn.  Stainless  Steel.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced  bowl.  Waist  low 
turn- table  tank.  Crank  just  right. 

Closer  skimming.  Less  work.  More 
profits.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  FREE  lllostrated  Catalog 
Shows  new  features — details  or  30- 
day  free  trial.  Low  prices.  Easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Mail  card  today.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  but  smallest  model. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

R.  II,  -  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  MACHINES 
AS  LOW  AS 

*  IB.75 

200  LB.  CAPACITY 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing:  money-maker  for  farms,  track  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery .  2  to  5  H .  P .  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
471 1  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
1 30- F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
,-F  Magnolia  Ave-  Chicago.  Illinois 
•F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  mOdel54 


m 

_ _ fa 

TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAWt 
I  Make*  Lumber,  ^  Three  capacities:  10, 14  and  20 

feet.  Accurate  set  works ,  pos¬ 
itive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 
feed.  Runs  on  low  power- 
many  owners  use  old  auto  engine. 
Pays  fori  tself  quickly— thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  millB,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  blades  and  woodworking  equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
829-P  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  Citv.Mo. 


,  Shingles,  Lath, 
'  Ties,  Crates, 
Boxes,  all 
Forms 
Lum¬ 
ber 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM  CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP— ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK ,  HOGS,  DOGS,mto. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  wormlivestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-L 
it  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

MONPY  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
w  Hw  Ci  V  lead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargejs.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY”,  88  Ster- 
lng  Avenue,  Yonkers.  New  York. 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks,  Foxes,  Muskrats 
from  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  New  England.  Don’t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  say  hold  separate. 
JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  42  Mill  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Jerseys  at  National  Dairy 
Show 

Approximately  10,000  persons,  watched 
the  judging  of  Jerseys  at  the  show  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  13,  when  the 
aged  Jersey  cow  class  was  in  the  ring. 
Mourna  1147847,  owned  by  Hugh  W. 
Bonnell,  Cranberry  Run  Farm,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  was  picked  as  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  senior  champion  and  first-prize  aged 
Jersey  cow.  Imp.  Wonderful  Snowdrop 
941016,  owned  by  Mrs.  George  D.  Eustis, 
Breezy  Hill  Farm,  Madisonville,  Ohio, 
was  judged  reserve  grand  champion. 

Mourma  was  imported  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey  this  year  by  Edmond  Butler, 
Chester,  N.  Y,  Mr.  Bonnell  paid  $4,500 
for  her  at  th.e  Butler  sale  in  June,  1937. 
She  also  received  the  silver  loving  cup, 
presented  annually  by  former  Governor 
Cameron  Morris,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for 
grand  champion  Jersey  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Clark’s  Jersey  cow  from 
her  Rose  Point  Farm  herd  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  LaFontaine  Starlight  2nd, 
won  junior  championship  honors. 

The  Breezy  Hill  Farm  silver  loving 
cup,  a  special  award  for  the  Jersey  cow 
ired  by  exhibitor  and  placing  highest  in 
class  for  aged  cows  went  to  Sir  Stand¬ 
ard's  Desiree  of  P.  H.  P.  934584,  owned 
jy  Pebble  Hill  Products  Co.,  Thomasville, 
Ga. 

Blue  ribbon  first-prize  winners  in  the 
other  classes  for  Jersey  females :  Heifer 
calves,  Designs’  Viscountess  1149329, 
owned  by  Falklans  Farm,  Schellsburg, 
Pa. ;  junior  yearling  heifers,  Golden 
Dreaming  Girl  1130252,  owned  by  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  senior 
yearling  heifers,  LaFontaine  Starlight 
2nd  1117017,  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Clark,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  two-year-olds, 
Draconis  Standard  Calais  1147118, 
owned  by  Austin  Cole,  Chester,  Ill. ; 
three-year-olds,  Imp.  Dreaming  Justice 
1151837,  owned  by  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J. ;  foiu--year-olds,  Royal¬ 
ist  Girl  1155942,  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Clark,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Foremost  Highflyer  47210,  bred  and 
owned  by  the  Oaklands,  Ann”-  Arbor, 
Mich.,  took  the  grand  and  senior  cham¬ 
pionships  for  Jersey  bulls  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.  Wexford  Oxford  Vol¬ 
unteer  346882  from  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  was  reserve  grand 
champion.  Highflyer’s  awards  included 
the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Memorial  Silver 
Cup,  presented  annually  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  owner  of  Meridale 
Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y.  A.  H.  Goss  re¬ 
ceived  the  cup  for  the  Oaklands. 

The  group  awards  were  all  captured  by 
the  Pebble  Hill  Products  Co.,  Thomas¬ 
ville,  Wa.,  William  Macpherson,  manager, 
and  Paul  Sparrow,  herdsman.  The  herd’s 
two  Superior  Sires,  Brampton  Standard 
Sir  276574  and  Imp.  Draeonis  Royal 
374081  and  their  get  made  an  impressive 
showing.  Brampton  Standard  Sir  won 
first  for  get  of  sire,  Imp.  Draconis  Royal 
third.  For  production  get  of  sire,  they 
won  the  same  rankings,  first  and  third, 
with  Twin  Oaks’  entry,  Dreaming  Royal¬ 
ist  358525,  between  them  in  the  final 
placings  in  both  classes.  Pebble  Hill's 
“best  10  head’’  also  won  the  Governor’s 
Trophy. 

Pebble  Hill  was  first  and  second  in  pro¬ 
duce  of  cow  with  the  produce  of  Fauvic’s 
Long  Longed-For  764101  and  Fauvic 
Rosalie  691947.  The  Governor’s  Trophy 
for  Premier  breeder  award  went  to  the 
Oaklands,  Premier  Exhibitor  award  to 
Twin  Oaks.  Mrs.  George  D.  Eustis’  en¬ 
try  from  Breezy  Hill,  Madisonville,  Ohio, 
won  the  class  for  three  generations  of  fe¬ 
males,  the  blue  going  to  Bindle  Linden 
Primrose  999185  and  descendants. 

The  first  annual  Jersey  sale  with  Ira 
G.  Payne,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sale  committee,  was  a  record- 
maker  with  almost  2,000  persons  jam¬ 
ming  the  building  to  capacity. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Abington  Party  Book,  by  Ethel 
Owen.  Here  is  a  party  book  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  You  will  find  it  useful  in  the 
Grange,  church,  the  home  and  the  school ; 
for  the  young  people,  the  middle-aged  and 
the  old  or  all  together.  It  has  games  to 
amuse  and  many  thinking  games  and  is  a 
library  in  itself  on  how  to  give  parties 
and  what  to  eat  and  what  to  do.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Abingdon  Press,  150  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York;  price  $1. 

Play  Games  and  Other  Play  Ac¬ 
tivities,  by  Albert  B.  Wagener,  Director 
of  Physical  Education  at  Drew  Univer¬ 
sity,  gives  simple  directions  for  invent¬ 
ing  new  games  and  modifying  old  ones. 
Through  it  is  secured  a  great  variety  of 
games  and  interest  in  them  is  maintained. 
It  is  helpful  in  homes  and  schools,  and 
for  instructors  or  those  who  wish  to  train 
children  by  physical  and  mental  stimulus. 
Published  by  the  Abingdon  Press,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HUNDREDS  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEST 
BARN  ARRANGEMENTS 

Describes  Louden’s  complete 
barn  plan  service.  Dozens  of  prac¬ 
tical  plans.  Proper  floor  levels, 
correct  animal  spacing,  correct  al¬ 
ley  widths:  economical  arrange¬ 
ments  to  save  bam  work.  Insure 
top  animal  production.  Get  de¬ 
tails  of  Louden  “Double-Life” 
equipment  before  you  build,  re¬ 
model,  equip,  or  ventilate  any  farm 
building. 


Cfuui  HERE 


LITTER  CARRIERS. 


AND  STANCHION# 


Mail  with  Name  and  Address 

I  Milk  ...  Cows  I  am  interested  in? 

□  Building  Bam  □  Remodeling  Barn 

□  Cow  Stalls  □  Stanchions 

Q  Water  Bowls  □  Litter  Carriers 

□  Barn  Door  Track  □  Ventilation 

□  Hog  House  □  Hay  Tools 

□  Send  Free  Barn  Plan  Book 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Dept.  B, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Eat.  1867) 

Fairfield,  Iowa;  Toledo,  St.  Paul 


irrroi  ms  ®ia 


"Everything  for  the  BARN" 


STOVER 

HAMMER  MILLS 

.Cut  Feeding  Costs  35% 


Tatten  20%  Faster 

Wand  Pay  for 

Themselves 


Costs 
less  than 
ever-com¬ 
pared  to  value 
^  of  feed.  Most 
profitable  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  make. 


Grind*  for  lew 
than  custom  mill*., 
Save*  it*  cost  the 
first  year,  feeding 
15  cattle.  Earn* 
you  money  grinding 
feed  for  neighbor*. ! 


SEND  POST 
•CARD  FOB: 

_  _f  REE  BOOKS 
That  tellTow7  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formula*  and  hint*  for 
balancing  rations  and  making 
the  most  money  from  &op». 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.H20 


My  catalog  is  the  biggest  “fence  store"  in  the  world.  Like 
haviog  a  factory  at  yourdoorl  Don’t  pay  more  than  my  prices! 


Jim  Brown  Pays  the  Freight.  Copper  Steel  Fencing. 
Heavily  Galvanized,  outlasts  all  others.  Test  it  yourself  with 
free  sample  I  send.  Then  compare  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW.  Join  my  1,500,000  customers,  84 

Jim  Brown, Dept.  4334  'Cleveland, 0.,orMemphis,Tenn. 

■  i.ami  — — —  i  ii  i  in—  ■—  ■■■■■■mi  *nf 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Uk.WooS  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

e 

Tool  Housos — Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops— Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  lor  All  Purposos 
Write  For  Information 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  301  Second  SI.,  Hackensack,  H.J. 


Look  bettor,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  1  i  ghtning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1123-1173  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllll 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  It.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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FOUR  REASONS  WHY 
DAIRYMEN  FEED 
IODIZED  RATIONS 


a&w83k9hk  •£•'3580 

Ormsby  Pony  Pontiac  owned  by  Van  Horne 
Farms,  Van  Hornesville,  N.Y.  This  Cow  i3 
daily  fed  Iodized  feeds  and  is  now  making 
a  record  of  well  over  1,000  lbs.  butter  and 
24,000  lbs.  milk.  Photo  courtesy  of  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


IODINE  in  well-balanced  feeds  does  a  four¬ 
fold  job  for  the  dairyman.  First,  there  are  less 
breeding  troubles.  Second,  it  helps  cows  de¬ 
velop  and  drop  healthier  calves.  Third,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  growth  in  calves  and  reduces  feeding  costs. 
Fourth,  cows  are  able  to  give  more  milk. 

Because  Iodine  speeds  up  mineral  assimilation 
for  bone  building,  and  breaks  down  fats  and  pro¬ 
teins  for  body  building.  Iodized  feeds  are  utilized 
to  better  advantage  by  dairy  cattle  for  improved 
health,  growth,  production  and  reproduction. 

States  one  authority,* 

"The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  Iodine  to 
the  rations  of  cows  reflected  itself  hy  a.  9% 
increase  in  the  flew  of  milk  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  saving  in  feed  costs.” 

A  new,  valuable  booklet,"Feeding 
for  Profit,”  gives  you  the  full  facts. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
Address  Dept.RNY-11 

*Name  upon  request. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


wW/  This  proven  V| 
W exterminator  1 
won  t  kill  Live- 
stock,  Pets  or 
Of  Poultry— Gets  Rats 
V  Every  Time.  K-R-O 
is  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35*  and  , 
$1.00;  Powder,  75*.  All  A 
Druggists.  Results  or  A 
\  Your  Money  Back, 
K-R-O  Company,_^^p 
3  Springfield,  O. 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


O  KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7Vax10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 

FOR  SAFE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Thriftless  Pig 

My  pig  acts  like  lie  didn’t  care  for  his 
feed.  He  roots  it  over  and  pushes  it  out 
of  the  trough.  He  is  in  good  flesh  but 
sits  up  all  time.  I  keep  charcoal  in  his 
feed.  I’m  feeding  a  balanced  hog  ration 
along  with  small  potatoes  cooked.  He 
was  an  April  pig,  always  been  on  dry 
ground  and  had  extra  housing  and  clean 
quarters  and  all  skim-milk  he  could  drink 
until  August.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

The  condition  mentioned  is  pi’obahly 
caused  by  an  improper  ration  and 
amounts  of  calcium,  phosphorus  and  vita¬ 
mins.  Keep  best  quality  bright  green 
leafy  Alfalfa  hay  before  him  daily.  It 
might  be  beneficial  to  make  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bonemeal,  add  10  pounds  of  this 
mixture  to  each  100  pounds  of  its  grain 
feed. 

Also  keep  the  mineral  mixture  before 
the  hog  in  a  clean  dry  container  at  all 
times.  Corn  or  barley  alone  plus  using 
10  pounds  of  fishmeal  or  tankage  with 
each  100  pounds  of  grain  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  hog  ration,  plus  pasture  in  Summer 
or  Alfalfa  hay  and  the  minerals  both 
Summer  and  Winter.  R.  w.  d. 


Mineral  Mixture ;  Feeding 
Cows 

I  would  like  to  get  a  formula  for  min¬ 
eral  mixture  for  my  dairy  cows.  What 
is  the  best  way  of  feeding  corn  fodder, 
Soy  beans  and  Timothy  hay  which  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  put  through  a  hammer  mill? 
Should  I  use  molasses  or  is  there  a  better 
thing  to  use  if  I  soak  it?  I  would  also 
like  to  know  about  grain  to  feed  them.  I 
have  oats,  corn,  buckwheat.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  feed  of  about  20  percent  or 
more.  M.  P. 

Ohio. 

A  good  mineral  mixture  suitable  for 
dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  consists  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  iodized  stock  salt  and  steamed 
bonemeal.  It  is  often  of  benefit  to  mix 
this  with  the  grain  at  the  rate  of  seven 
pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  grain. 

It  would  probably  be  best  to  feed  the 
fodder  to  dry  stock  or  to  stock  cattle. 
Molasses  may  be  mixed  with  equal  parts 
warm  water  and  poured  over  the  dry 
roughage.  By  starting  gradually  the  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  fed  several  quarts  daily. 

The  Soy  beans  and  Timothy  hay  may 
he  fed  together  if  desired.  The  buckwheat 
should  be  ground.  A  mixture  of  corn. 
000  pounds ;  oats,  000  pounds ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  GOO  pounds;  and  linseed  oilmeal. 
200  pounds,  would  make  about  a  20-per¬ 
cent  ration ;  mix  in  150  pounds  of  the 
mineral  mixture  with  this  amount. 

r.  w.  D. 


Feed  for  Pigs 

How  much  ground  garden  peas  should 
I  substitute  in  the  trinity  mixture  that 
you  gave  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  of  May  S? 
I  have  corn  on  the  cob,  my  own  wheat 
and  these  garden  peas.  What  ration  do 
you  suggest  for  fattening  hogs?  p.  T.  s. 

New  York. 

I  would  make  no  substitute  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  mentioned  but  would  prefer  to  add 
200  pounds  of  the  ground  peas  to  the 
mixture.  An  excellent  ration  would  be 
90  pounds  of  shelled  corn  and  10  pounds 
of  the  protein  mixture  suggested. 

If  corn  is  fed  on  the  cob  all  the  pigs 
will  clean  up  feed  the  protein  mixture 
by  hand  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half 
pound  daily  per  100  pounds  live  weight. 
Wheat  is  too  expensive  at  present  to  use 
for  hog  feed,  and  is  not  as  efficient  as 
corn. 

During  the  Winter  feed  them  some  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay.  Make  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture,  equal  parts,  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal 
and  add  5  pounds  to  each  100  pounds  of 
the  corn  and  protein  mixture,  also  keep 
the  mineral  mixture  before  them  in  a 
clean  dry  container  at  all  times.  Give 
them  clean,  fresh  water  at  all  times.  If 
you  desire  to  feed  only  available  grains 
feed  the  corn  as  mentioned  and  use  15- 
percent  peas.  E.  w.  D. 


Pin  Worms  in  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  pin  worms,  and 
is  in  poor  condition.  T.  s. 

Maryland. 

A  remedy  for  pin  worms  in  the  horse 
which  is  often  effective  consists  of  tak¬ 
ing  one  gallon  of  water,  one-half  pound 
of  quassia  chips  and  10  tablespoons  of 
salt,  make  a  solution  of  these  and  use 
twice  daily  as  a  rectal  injection.  This 
may  be  administered  with  a  long-nosed 
rubber  syringe.  It  is  also  of  benefit  to 
give  one-half  ounce  of  gentian  night  and 
morning  on  the  feed  for  one  week. 

R.  W.  D. 


Send  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  illustrated  32-page 
treatise,  “ First  Aid  for 
Dairy  Cows.”  It  reveals 
simple  treatments  for 
most  cow  ailments;  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  practising  vet¬ 
erinarian. 


Cows  in  barn  are  handicapped  two  ways.  Little 
fresh  air,  no  exercise — and  a  heavy,  hara-to- 
digest  diet  that  throws  a  terrific  strain  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Here  is  the 
real  problem  you  face — and  it  will  not  solve 
itself.  The  conditions  ARE  different,  and  must 
be  met  by  special  feeding  procedure  or  you  are 
certain  to  pass  up  some  needed  profits. 

The  only  sensible  plan  is  to  put  your  barn-fed 
cows  on  a  conditioning  basis.  For  over  thirty- 
five  years  growing  numbers  of  dairymen  have 
been  using  Kow-Kare  with  the  feed,  so  that  di¬ 
gestive  and  assimilative  organs  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  rebuilding  aid  of  its  Iron,  Iodine 
and  medicinal  ingredients.  It  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  support  these  vital  functions  of  dairy 
cows,  both  for  regular  winter  milk  production, 
and  to  fortify  the  animal  for  the  ordeal  of  calv¬ 
ing.  For  this  serious  strain,  be  sure  to  supply 
Kow-Kare  with  the  feed  and  thereby  save  your 
cows  from  possible  disaster. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed  dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists;  $1.25  and  65^  sizes.  Dis¬ 
counts  are  usually  offered  in  dozens. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


FREE 

Veterinary 

BOOK 


Cold  Weather  Lowers  Resistance 
— Reduces  the  Milk  Flow 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  its  greater 
speed, ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura¬ 
bility. 


STEWART  clipmaster 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  in  tbe  insulated  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  that  is  barely  two  Inches  in  diameter. 
Completely  insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easiest-to-use  clipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
A  $25  value  lor  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company ,05598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  Illinois.  47 
1/ears  making  Quality  products. 


REO  TRUCKS 

Ten  Wheels — Large  Stake  Bodies— En¬ 
tirely  overhauled — Tires  practically  new — 
Fully  equipped. 

One,  3  to  6  tons  capacity 
One,  6  to  10  tons  capacity 
Both  real  Bargains 

Tioga  Mills,  Inc.,  Waverly,  New  York 


Trane*  Cnaroe*  Raife*  scents;  snowshoes:  com- 
JllUI  Uull'i  plete  trapping  equip¬ 

ment  ;  lowest  prices:  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO..  Dept.  X.  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 
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This  and  That 

The  little  article  “Among  Friends’’  is 
a  heart-warming  thing  and  we  hope  it 
may  lead  to  an  increased  sense  of  friend¬ 
liness  among  our  readers,  for  each  other 
and  for  the  paper.  We  will  be  delighted 
to  act  as  postmistress  in  forwarding  any 
letters. 

❖ 

Alt,  over  th  ecountry  during  the  week 
of  November  14-20  attractive  posters  and 
moving  displays  will  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  milk  in  promoting  health,  child 
welfare  and  beauty.  This  drive  should 
not  only  stimulate  the  use  of  milk  by  the 
city  consumer  but  at  its  source  as  well, 
and  thus  prove  an  excellent  move  all 
around. 

* 

The  School  Committee  on  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures  recommends  these  films  i  “Thin 
Ice,”  ‘The  Firefly,”  “Wee  Willie  Win- 
kie,”  “The  Lower  Depths,”  “The  Life  of 
Emile  Zola,”  “Fit  for  a  King,”  “Stage 
Door,”  and  “Topper.” 

* 

If  you  have  some  good  old  Early 
American  furniture  that  you  may  be  a 
hit  tired  of,  or  which  needs  some  repairs, 
don't  throw  it  away,  especially  if  it  is 
really  comfortable. 

A  style  news  service  which  has  come 
to  this  desk  says,  “Styles  come  and  go, 
but  Early  American  appears  destined  to 
maintain  its  cherished  position  with  a 
large  part  of  the  population.  More  un¬ 
usual  pieces  are  now  sought  out  for  re¬ 
production,  and  a  softer,  more  mellow 
finish  is  of  increasing  importance.”  C.  b.  w. 


Among  Friends 

Recently  a  new  writer  to  the  Woman’s 
Page  ventured  a  short  article  and  won¬ 
dered  how  she  would  be  received  by  the 
other  readers.  I  have  written  her  and 
am  awaiting  her  reply,  which  I  hope  will 
come,  with  the  greatest  thrill  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Who  knows  what  may  come  of  this, 
my  most  recent  venture  into  Adventures 
in  Friendship  ! 

A  long  time  ago  I  wrote  a  question  to 
Mother  Bee  of  Vermont  concerning  flow¬ 
ers.  I  can  go  into  my  little  garden  today 
and  see  a  dozen  or  more  plants  that  have 
come  from  the  seeds  saved  by  the  little 
mother  in  the  brown  house  among  the 
Vermont  hills  and  she  tells  me  that  her 
garden  holds  several  treasures  from  my 
Ohio  garden.  We  have  exchanged  letters 
frequently  through  several  years  and 
found  many  mutual  interests  and  ways 
of  helping  each  other.  And  best  of  all, 

I  have  made  a  real  friend  who  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  me  and  very  dearly  loved  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  seen  her. 

A  home-lover  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
who  had  written  Mother  Bee  about  flow¬ 
ers,  was  told  by  her  to  write  me  for  a 
slip  of  a  shrub  much  desired.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  correspondent  was  trying  to  have  in 
her  garden  all  the  dearly  lot  ed  things 
she  remembered  growing  in  her  mother’s  , 
garden  years  ago  and  this  shrub  was 
among  tiie  missing.  Fortunately  it  grew 
in  my  Ohio  garden  and  a  rooted  plant 
was  sent  to  Delaware,  thereby  starting 
another  friendship  and  correspondence 
that  has  lasted  four  or  five  years. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  P.,  who  writes  “Tennessee 
Notes,”  mentioned  tufted  spreads  in  one 
of  her  articles  and  gave  me  the  inspira¬ 
tion  to  start  one.  I  wrote  to  her  asking 
about  patterns  and  materials  and  through 
her  I  have  one  of  the  loveliest,  very  old- 
fashioned  patterns  I  have  ever  seen  and  a 
spread  well  begun,  although  when  it  will 
be  finished  I  dare  not  predict.  Since 
then  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  and  I  have  exchanged 
letters  and  she  is  a  most  inspiring  cor¬ 
respondent. 

There  have  been  other  ventures  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  those  who  have  written 
for  the  Woman’s  Page  on  one  subject  or 
another.  Some  of  them  have  been  fruit¬ 
ful  and  others  have  found  home-keepers  so 
busy  with  a  number  of  things  and  so 
limited  in  time  that  a  new  correspondence 
was  impossible  to  consider.  I  marvel  at 
the  full  lives  some  of  the  farm  women 
live  today  with  their  families  of  children, 
gardens  of  flowers,  active  help  in  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  gardens  of  the  farm 
or  with  the  livestock,  participation  in 
church  and  other  organization  work,  hob¬ 
bies,  and  still  other  activities.  I  would 
feel  ashamed  to  ask  for  even  an  occa¬ 
sional  letter  from  a  woman  so  richly  help¬ 
ful  to  her  neighborhood.  But  there  are 
other  women  more  or  less  tied  to  the 
home  and  desiring  outside  contacts  who 
are  wonderful  corresponding  friends  and 
I  owe  much  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  my  life. 

Let's  not  be  “skeert”  to  write.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  name  or  address  of  the 
person  just  forward  your  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Woman’s  Page  and  she  will 
send  it  on  for  you.  I’ve  tried  it  and  I 
.know  she  enjoys  doing  it.  Let’s  get  in 
touch  with  each  other  personally. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Those  who  live  where  the  sound  of  water 
Beats  on  their  ears  like  a  tribal  drum, 
What  can  they  know  of  the  hushed,  high 
stillness 

Sweet  in  the  hills  that  I  come  from? 


Hills  as  silent  as  drifting  petals, 

Green  and  soft  as  a  velvet  floor, 

Let  coast  folks  have  their  sand  and  salt 
spray, 

Night  alive  with  a  wild,  black  roar. 


Let  their  ears  hold  its  thunder  always 
As  close  as  sea-loud  shells  to  their 
heads, 

But  give  me  a  sheep  bell  clinking  in 
moonlight 

To  lull  hill  people  in  peace-deep  beds 
— Dorothy  P.  Albaugh. 


Adventures 

Winter  offers  leisure  time  and  new  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  fascinating  realm  of  book- 
land.  The  entire  family  will  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  a  few  good  books,  and  in  this  modern 
age  it  is  no  longer  a  problem  to  obtain 
good  reading  matter. 

Birthdays  and  Christmas  should  always 
add  new  books  to  the  farm  library,  though 
these  few  will  not  satisfy  the  hungry 
minds  of  most  of  us.  Our  next  solution  is 
the  local  library.  Most  of  these  libraries 
operate  on  one  of  three  systems ;  some 
times  one  purchases  a  card  and  may  take 
out  books  for  a  year  for  the  initial  sum 
of  a  dollar.  Usually  the  books  may  be 
kept  two  weeks  or  a  month,  and  some 
can  be  renewed.  Other  libraries  charge 
five  cents  rental  for  each  book  and  still 
others  loan  all  books  gratis. 

If  there  is  neither  a  local,  county  or 
traveling  county  library,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  the  solution  of  the  State  library. 
In  our  State  one  sends  a  list  of  books 
wished,  and  the  library  will  send  five  of 
the  rquested  books  if  they  have  them,  or 
send  those  they  do  have  which  you  wish, 
providing  the  list  does  not  exceed  five 
books.  You  pay  the  postage  both  ways, 
and  for  a  number  of  books  it  is  always 
less  than  25  cents.  The  books  may  be 
kept  a  month. 

This  makes  it  easy  for  the  farm  family 
to  obtain  a  number  of  books  at  once,  and 
often  all  read  the  same  books  in  the 
month's  time  they  are  allowed.  Also  if 
more  than  one  person  reads  the  books  the 
cost  can  be  divided,  making  it  much  less. 

I  am  a  busy  farmer's  wife  but  I  have 
found  it  possible  to  read  an  average  of 
two  books  a  week.  Since,  however,  I  am 
a  rapid  reader  I  would  say  that  a  book 
a  week  would  be  an  excellent  average  for 
a  year's  time.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
one  develops  a  taste  for  light  frothy  fic¬ 
tion.  and  never  gets  around  to  enjoy  more 
serious  worth-while  thoughts.  We  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  miss  all  of  the 
beautiful  expressions  in  book  form,  and 
should  gradually  add  something  more  to 
our  book  lists  besides  light  fiction. 

Keep  a  book  beside  the  easy  chair  and 
one  on  the  bed-side  table ;  tuck  one  in  the 
car  pocket,  and  lay  one  near  the  kitchen 
rocker.  Often  the  few  minutes  that 
would  have  been  wasted  can  be  used  to 
enrich  your  mind  and  self.  There  is  no 
better  education  offered  anywhere  than 
plenty  of  stimulative  and  inspirational 
reading. 


in  Bookland 

Looking  back  over  my  past  two  years 
of  reading,  and  skipping  down  my  list  of 
books  which  I  have  read,  many  come 
glowingly  alive,  and  I  think  how  much 
1  would  like  to  read  them  again.  These 
are  the  books  I  am  calling  your  attention 
to  in  this  article  .and  none  of  them  are 
so  recently  published  that  you  should 
have  any  trouble  obtaining  them. 

I  have  a  passion  for  pioneer  tales, 
rich  with  old  customs,  and  happenings. 
I  enjoy  knowing  of  their  joys  and  sor¬ 
row  in  their  griefs.  For  your  own  taste 
for  pioneer  fiction  I  would  recommend 
the  following : 

“Grandmother  Brown’s  One  Hundred 
Years.”  The  fascinating  tale  of  Grand¬ 
ma  written  by  a  near  relative.  “Broome 
Stages,”  by  Dane,  present  as  a  family 
story  of  actors  and  in  so  doing  covers  two 
or  three  hundred  years  in  an  interesting 
style.  If  you  read  widely  you  will  like 
Broome  Stages,  but  if  your  reading  is 
confined  to  only  a  few  books  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  a  shorter  book. 

In  “The  Farm”  we  have  a  good  pioneer 
tale  by  Louis  Bromfield;  while  in  Rol- 
vaag’s  trio  of  pioneer  books  which  fol¬ 
low  each  other  and  contain  the  same 
characters,  we  get  better  acquainted  with 
those  people  who  are  driven  by  a  deep 
love  of  the  soil  and  a  great  respect  for 
their  own  gods.  In  Edna  Ferber’s 
“American  Beauty”  and  “Come  and  Get 
It”  we  are  treated  to  magnificent  spec¬ 
tacles,  great  enterprises  launched  in  pio¬ 
neer  times,  and  we  come  to  love  her 
sharply  drawn  characterization  which  she 
scorns  to  soften. 

Bojer  presents  an  interesting  pioneer 
story  in  “The  Emigrants.”  Likewise  we 
find  a  good  tale  for  a  Winter's  night  in 
Herbert  Quick's  “Yandemark's  Folly.” 
This  depicts  an  Iowa  pioneer. 

Beloved  of  Nebraskans  especially  and 
well-known  among  all  are  Bess  Streeter 
Aldrich’s  books  of  which  my  favorites 
are  “A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand”  and 
“Spring  Came  on  Forever.”  By  all 
means  do  not  miss  Mari  Sandoz’  biog¬ 
raphy  of  her  father  “Old  Jules.”  While 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  biography  and 
it  is  built  around  news  clippings  from 
Nebraska  newspapers  as  well  as  talks 
with  her  father,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  I  have  ever  read.  It 
describes  the  section  of  Nebraska  in 
which  I  make  my  home,  without  dressing 
up  or  toning  down.  B.  p. 


Here  is  a  ivhole  group  of  easy  to  make  patchwork  quilt  suggestions.  They  are  from 
our  regular  needlework  pattern  service  hut  we  thought  you  might  like  to  see  several 
at  once,  since  this  is  the  quilting  season.  The  price  for  chart,  diagram  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  materials  is  ten  cents  for  each  pattern.  We  have  the  number  of  each,  so 
clip  the  picture  of  the  one  you  ivant  and  send  it  in. 


November  G,  1937 

Runproof  Your  Stockings 

“You  simply  mix  this  powder  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  dip  your  stockings  in  it  and 
they'll  never  run !” 

We’ve  all  listened  to  the  enthusiastic 
demonstrator  and  wondered  skeptically, 
but  with  hope,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos¬ 
sible.  Those  who  have  not  purchased  the 
commercial  preparation  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  it  can  be  made  inexpensive¬ 
ly  at  home. 

Purchase  one  ounce  of  aluminum  sul¬ 
phate  at  any  drug  store.  It  sells  for  10 
cents  an  ounce.  Dissolve  it  in  one  quart 
of  water.  Soak  your  stockings  in  this 
solution  for  30  minutes  and  allow  them 
to  drip  on  the  line  until  they  are  dry. 
Then  wash  them  again  in  lukewarm 
sudsy  water  and  again  allow  them  to 
drip  dry. 

While  the  use  of  this  preparation  does 
not  live  up  to  the  extravagant  claims  of 
some  of  its  demonstrators,  yet  it  is  true 
that  stockings  so  treated  are  less  likely 
to  run. 

Also  it  does  an  efficient  job  of  water¬ 
proofing  silk  hosiery,  thus  preventing 
spots  on  rainy  days. 

The  same  solution  may  be  used  for 
rayon  underwear.  Here  again,  while  it 
does  not  entirely  prevent  runs,  yet  it  has 
a  noticeable  effect  in  discouraging  them. 

HELENE  DECKER. 


For  Your  Wardrobe 


428  —  Jaunty  Wrap- 
Around  Proves  Easy 
to  Don  in  no  Time 
at  all!  Designed  for 
sizes  14  to  20  and 
32  to  46.  Size  18  re¬ 
quires  4  %  yds.  36-in, 
fabric. 

4484  —  Well-Fitting 
Princess  Slip 
Smooths  Your  Way 
to  Chic!  Designed 
for  sizes  14  to  20 
and  32  to  44,  Size 
16  requires  3  yds, 
39-in.  fabric. 


4455  —  Slenderness 
Is  Yours  When  You 
Wear  This  Festive 
Frock,  Designed  for 
sizes  34  to  48.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 


Price  of  patterns  15 
cents  each.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Cranberry  Fixings 

Cranberry  Ham  Slices.  —  Three  cups 
cranberries,  1%  cups  honey,  two  table¬ 
spoons  whole  cloves,  two  slices  ham, 
about  one  inch  thick.  Mix  cranberries 
and  honey,  gash  edges  of  fat  on  the  ham. 
Place  one  slice  of  ham  in  baking  dish. 
Spread  the  center  with  a  mixture  of  cran¬ 
berries  and  honey.  Top  with  second 
slice.  Cover  with  remaining  cranberry 
and  honey  mixture.  Garnish  with  whole 
cloves.  Bake  until  done,  about  1  y2  hours, 
in  a  moderate  oven,  basting  occasionally 
with  liquid  in  dish. 

Cranberry  Muffins. — Two  cups  flour, 
2y2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one 
cup  milk,  one  egg,  beaten ;  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter  and  one-half  cup 
chopped  cranberries.  Sift  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  sugar  together,  then  add 
cranberries.  Add  beaten  egg  to  milk, 
then  melted  butter.  Beat  liquids  to¬ 
gether.  Add  liquid  to  dry  ingredients 
all  at  once.  Mix  only  until  ingredients 
are  just  dampened.  Fill  greased  muffin 
tins  a  little  more  than  one-third  full. 
Bake  in  400-degree  oven  about  20 
minutes. 

Cranberry  Relish. — One  orange,  one 
pound  cranberries,  six  red  apples  cored 
but  not  pared  and  1  cups  honey.  Put 
fruit  through  food  chopper  and  blend 
with  honey.  Pour  in  jar  and  place  in 
refrigerator.  This  should  stand  several 
hours  before  using.  It  keeps  indefinitely. 

Apple-Cranberry  Salad.  —  Four  cups 
cranberries,  two  cups  water,  two  cups 
sugar,  2*4  tablespoons  gelatin,  one-fourth 
cup  cold  water,  one-half  cup  finely 
chopped  roasted  peanuts,  one  cup  chopped 
apples  and  one  cup  diced  celery.  Cook 
cranberries  with  water  until  skins  are 
broken.  Rub  through  sieve.  Add  sugar 
and  cook  five  minutes.  Soak  gelatin  in 
cold  water  for  five  minutes  and  add  to  hot 
cranberry  mixture.  When  mixture  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken  add  celery,  apples  and 
nuts.  Turn  into  mold  and  chill.  Serve 
on  crisp  lettuce  with  mayonnaise  or 
cooked  salad  dressing.  Serves  12. 

Cranberry  Vegetable  Salad.  —  Two- 
thirds  cup  cooked  peas,  two-thirds  cup 
celery,  diced  ;  two-thirds  cup  carrots,  cut 
in  strips,  three-fourths  cup  cranberries, 
cut  in  halves,  lettuce  and  salad  dressing. 
Combine  vegetables  and  cranberries. 
Serve  on  lettuce  with  salad  dressing.  We 
like  to  vary  this  salad  by  molding  it  in 
one  package  of  lemon  gelatine. 

Bananas  With  Cranberry  Glaze. — Six 
bananas,  one  cup  cranberry  jelly,  one- 
half  cup  hot  water,  lemon  juice  and  but¬ 
ter.  Split  bananas  lengthwise,  sprinkle 
with  lemon  juice  and  dot  with  butter. 
Combine  cranberry  jelly  with  hot  water, 
blend  well  and  pour  over  bananas,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  baking  dish.  Bake  30  min¬ 
utes  in  a  325-degree  oven,  basting  oc¬ 
casionally. 

Cranberry  Torte. — Four  eggs,  one-half 
cup  water,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  chopped  nuts,  one 
cup  dates,  sliced,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon.  Beat  egg  yolks  and  sugar 
until  light,  add  water.  Mix  flour,  baking 
powder,  nuts,  dates  and  lemon  rind.  Add 
to  yolks  and  sugar.  Fold  in  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  egg  whites.  Bake  in  two  layers  in 
375-degree  oven.  When  cold  spread  with 
following  filling :  Boil  one  cup  water 
and  three-fourths  (Jap  sugar  for  live 
minutes.  Add  two  cups  cranberries  and 
grated  rind  of  one  orange.  Cook  until 
cranberries  have  popped,  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  cornstarch  mixed  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  cold  water.  Cook  two  minutes 
longer.  Top  torte  with  whipped  cream. 

Cranberry  Sponge. — Three-fourths  cup 
boiling  water,  one  tablespoon  gelatin  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-fourth  cup  cold  water,  10 
marshmallows  ,cut  in  quarters,  one  cup 
cranberry  pulp  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Dissolve  gelatin  in  cold  wrnter, 
add  boiling  water,  then  marshmallows. 
Dissolve  the  marshmallows  in  hot  liquid 
using  an  egg  beater  to  mix  thoroughly. 
Chill  in  refrigerator.  When  partially 
set,  beat  again  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
cranberry  pulp  and  lemon  juice.  Pour 
into  mold,  chill  thoroughly  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

Cranberry  Ice-Box  Cake.  —  Two  cups 
cranberry  sauce,  one  egg  white,  sponge 
cake,  onehalf  pint  whipping  cream.  Dates 
or  chopped  nutmeats  may  be  added  if 
desired.  Line  a  pan  or  mold  with  thin 
slices  of  sponge  cake.  Add  stiffly  beaten 
egg  white  to  cranberry  sauce  and  other 
fruit  or  nuts.  Alternate  layers  of  cake 
and  sauce  until  mold  is  full,  having  top 
layer  of  cake.  Place  weight  on  top,  set 
in  refrigerator  to  chill  for  several  hours. 

Cranberry  -  Honey  Conserve.  —  One 
quart  cranberries,  2%  cups  honey,  one- 
half  cup  orange  juice,  grated  rind  of  one 
orange,  one  cuj)  chopped  nuts,  and  one 
cup  chopped  raisins.  Put  the  cranber¬ 
ries  through  the  food  chopper  and  com¬ 
bine  all  ingredients,  mixing  well.  This 
conserve  will  keep  indefinitely  as  the 
honey  is  a  conservative.  mbs.  B.  n. 


Gifts  of  Friendship 

At  this  time  of  year  I  am  making  ex¬ 
tensive  plans  for  gifts  of  friendship  to  be 
given  at  Christmas  time.  The  ideal  gift 
is  laden  with  thoughtfulness,  and  I  try 
to  make  mine  that  sort. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  flowers  in  my 
garden  and  each  day  I  carefully  gather 
seeds  into  tiny  envelopes  which  I  label. 
Several  packets  of  various  flower  seeds 
will  go  to  friends  who  are  flower  lovers 
and  who  happen  to  particularly  desire 

seeds  from  unusual  flowers.  Included 
with  the  packets  are  instructions  for  the 
flower's  planting  and  care. 

When  bulbs  are  dug  in  the  Fall,  I 
carefully  make  up  bulb  collections  as  to 
kind  and  color.  As  most  people  know, 
bulbs  are  expensive,  and  it  often  means 
much  to  flower  lovers  to  receive  such  a 
collection  of  prized  bulbs. 

During  the  Summer  I  put  most  of  my 
potted  plants  into  the  garden  but  when 
frost  endangers  them,  they  are  returned 
to  indoor  containers  for  indoor  enjoy¬ 
ment.  At  this  time  I  cut  slips  and  start 
plants  for  my  friends  who  appreciate 
house  plants.  A  visit  to  the  five-and-ten 
always  results  in  colorful  containers. 

For  discerning  friends  who  like  a  va¬ 
riety  of  vases  and  containers  I  keep  on 
the  watch  for  vases  throughout  the  year. 
My  selection  is  always  in  lovely  subdued 
colors  and  good  lines  which  will  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
When  presented  these  vases  may  be  filled 
with  bittersweet,  holly  or  pine  sprays. 

ALICE  BLACK. 
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Bright  Ideas  in  Needlework 


1097  —  Daughter  will  be  a 
proud  young  lady  when  she 
wears  this  new  crocheted  outfit 
and  you’ll  he  proud,  too,  to 
'  think  that  you  made  it  your¬ 
self.  Just  the  thing  for  cold 
days  are  the  snug  little  cap, 
warm  scarf  and  muff-purse. 
Pattern  contains  complete  di¬ 
rections  for  making  the  set  in 
given  in  one  pattern) ;  illustra- 
5  through  12-year  size  (all 
tions  of  them  and  of  all  stitch¬ 
es  used;  material  requirements. 

Price  of  patterns,  10c  each. 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  333  W.  30  th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


A, 


1097 


SA 


1557  —  Tiny  Tim.  the  Terrier, 
merrily  disports  himself  through 
a  week  of  mischief  on  these 
jolly  tea  towels  that  will  add  a 
bit  of  brightness  to  every  kitch¬ 
en.  Crossstitch  them  for  your¬ 
self  or  to  give  as  gifts.  Pattern 
contains  a  transfer  pattern  of 
seven  motifs  (one  for  each  day 
of  the  week)  averaging  about  6x 
6%  inches  material  requirements;  1 
color  suggestions;  illustrations  of 
all  stitches  used. 
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BRER  RABBIT 

gives  real  old-time  flavor  to 


HERE’S  THE  RECIPE! 


BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD:  Sift  together  1  cup 
bread  flour,  2  teaspoons  soda  and  1  teaspoon  salt; 
add  1  cup  corn  meal  and  1  cup  whole-wheat  flour. 
Mix  %  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  with  2  cups  sour 
milk;  add  dry  ingredients.  Beat  well.  If  desired, 
add  1  cup  raisins  or  nuts.  Steam  2  hours  in  greased 
molds  filled  %  full  and  covered  tightly.  Or  bake  in 
greased  bread  pan  in  slow  oven  (325°  to  350°  F.) 
for  one  hour.  Makes  one  loaf. 


ALWAYS  serve  this  delicious  brown  bread  with 
k  baked  beans.  And  try  it,  too,  for  sandwiches, 
spread  with  cream  cheese — jelly — or  marmalade! 

But  remember  this  —  for  old-fashioned  Boston 
Brown  Bread,  you  need  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses.  Noth¬ 
ing  equals  the  flavor  of  this  fine  molasses — because 
it’s  made  from  the  choicest  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 


rpCC  |  Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book.  100  recipes.  Glnfter- 
breads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  breads, 
muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes,  candles.  Address  Penlck  & 
Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-3. 


Name. 


Address. 


(Print  name  and  address) 


BACKACHES 

NEED  WARMTH 

Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backaches, 
pains  in  shoulder  or  hips,  now  put  on  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plaster  and  find  warm,  sooth¬ 
ing  relief.  Muscle  pains  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains, 
all  respond  instantly  to  the  glow  of  warmth 
that  makes  you  feel  good  right  away. 

Allcock’s  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  .  :  .  treats  backache  where  it 
is.  Allcock’s  lasts  long,  comes  off  easily. 
It  is  the  original  porous  plaster  .  .  .  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bring  instant  relief,  or  money  back. 
Over  5  million  Allcock’s 
Plasters  used.  25$. 


ALLCOCK’S 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

Coc.  and  Si  .00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscoi  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue, NA. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(Sew  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IKT  VB3XTTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys.  503-Y 
Adams  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVre  e 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “IIow  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and“Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Iunrkv  GLualitg  YARNS 


I  Inquire  about  our  big  monthly  spe-  . 
cials !  Write  for  new  sample  card  ] 
and  illustrated  style.  Book — FREE. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  „  v 

Sunray  Yarns,  349  Grand  St.,  Dept.  101  K,  N.  Y. 


it  a  |\irn  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
V  rt  K  I\l\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  rilYlllJ  Bartlott  Yarn  Milts,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Ma. 


Keep  Young 

xSk  and  Happy 


WITH  A 


f  Coleman 

sF  SELF-HEATINC 

'LmmMMm  I  RON 


A  Coleman  Iron  will  Bave  you 

work ,  Bave  your  strength  and  health 


tiresome  hours  at  the  ironing  board. 
Its  polished  Bole  plate  with  hot  point 
Elides  swiftly  through  the  biggest 
ironing  job.  Costs  only  one-half 
cent  an  hour  to  operate.  Makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas.  Lights  bl¬ 
atantly  . . .  heats  in  a  jiffy. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  C„  Bentonville,  Ark., 
writes:  “I  have  used  all  other  kinds, 
but  give  me  a  Coleman  every  time. 
I  save  time,  and  Iron  wherever  it’s 
most  comfortable.” 

FREE— Send  postcard  for 
Folder  fully  describing  this 
wonder  Coleman  Iron! 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP 
AND  STOVE  COMPANY 
Dept.  RY-321,  Wichita,  Kans. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(7321) 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Remedy  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed,  Needs  No  Cooking. 


Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup — a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Take  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  1  cup 
of  water,  and  stir  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking !  No  trouble  at  all. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  truly  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  is  far  better  than  anything  you 
could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get  four  times 
us  much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  positively  the  most  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  remedy  that  money  could 
buy.  Instantly,  you  feel  it  penetrating  the 
air  passages.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes  and  make  breathing 
easy.  You’ve  never  seen  its  equal  for 
prompt  and  pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of  Nor¬ 
way  Pine,  the  most  reliable  soothing  agent 
for  throat  and  bronchial  membranes.  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  iu  every 
way. 


Winter’s  Pranks 

Winter  lias  a  most  disconcerting  way 
of  playing  pranks  on  us.  Some  people, 
such  as  the  writer,  suffer  from  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  having  certain  fingers  turn 
white  and  numb.  As  soon  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  drops  below  freezing,  my  fourth 
and  middle  fingers,  even  though  encased 
in  warm  gloves,  lose  all  sense  of  feeling 
except  for  a  tingling  sensation,  and  turn 
a  bluish  white.  This,  the  doctors  say, 
is  due  to  poor  circulation  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  body.  The  blood  vessels 
serving  those  fingers  contract  with  the 
cold  and  will  not  let  the  blood  through. 
Rubbing,  slapping,  plunging  into  cold 
water,  then  warm,  or,  placing  the  finger, 
after  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  into 
my  mouth,  are  methods  which  have  to  be 
followed  before  comfort  can  be  regained. 

Other  people’s  ears  may  get  frozen,  or 
their  noses  or  their  toes  “nipped”  with 
frost.  Why?  Partly  because  they  are 
closer  to  cold  air  or  ground  and  partly 
because  the  blood  vessels  in  the  body’s 
extremes  are  so  very  minute.  One  doctor 
explains  it  in  this  way :  the  watery  fluids 
in  the  tissue  cells  freeze.  As  they  freeze 
they  expand ;  as  they  expand  they  break 
the  tender  cell  tissues.  They  also  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  mineral  deposit,  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  blood,  and  this  deposit 
become  so  intensified  in  its  strength  that 
it  offers  an  added  irritant.  This  brings 
about  an  inflammed  condition  which  if 
neglected  may  result  in  gangrene. 

Sometimes  the  frost-bite  takes  the  form 
of  chilblains.  These  may  occur  on  fin¬ 
gers  or  toes.  They  often  follow  exposure 
to  cold  which  is  not  sufficient  to  “freeze.” 
Chilblains  seem  to  choose  toes  or  fingers 
as  a  rule  and  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Once  they  develop  they  are  likely  to  re¬ 
turn  year  after  year,  so  they  may  best 
be  avoided  by  keeping  the  feet  and  hands 
warm,  especially  if  the  day  is  damp  due 
to  rain  or  melting  snow. 

If  the  fingers  or  toes  first  look  white, 
then  bluish,  turn  purple  and  swell  when 
they  come  into  contact  with  heat,  you 
may  suspect  chilblains.  Very  often  they 
go  on  to  a  state  of  painful  disability. 

The  treatment  of  any  frost  affection  is 
first  the  application  of  cold.  Snow,  ice  or 
cloths  wrung  out  of  ice-cold  water,  should 
be  put  on  the  affected  spots,  a  gradual 
change  to  warm  applications  being  made. 
Heat  must  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
chilled  spot  until  a  ruddy  color  shows 
that  the  blood  has  begun  to  return.  Heat 
applied  too  soon  would  rupture  the  blood 
vessels  and  in  all  likelihood  would  cause 
death  of  the  tissues  and  gangrene. 

When  circulation  has  become  normal 
again  the  affected  part  should  be  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  heart  and  supported 
there  comfortably  for  a  while.  If  the 
freezing  has  resulted  in  a  breaking  of  the 
skin — or  it  too  vigorous  friction  has 
brought  about  this  condition — the  wound 
must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  of  care 
lest  infection  should  set  in.  Touch  the 
exposed  spot  with  tincture  of  iodine — 
reduced  to  one-half  strength — then  apply 
sterile  vaseline  from  a  tube,  not  from  an 
open  jar,  and  cover  with  sterile  gauze  or 
a  freshly  ironed  linen  handkerchief. 

If  blisters  form  they  must  be  most 
carefully  protected.  They  will  probably 
break  open.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for 
this  it  is  well  to  cover  the  blisters  with 
an  antiseptic  powder  such  as  Thymol 
Iodide  or  Aristol,  purchasable  in  any 
drug  store,  and  hold  the  powder  in  place 
with  sterile  gauze.  If  they  do  not  break 
open  but  are  too  far  advanced  for  absorp¬ 
tion,  sterilize  a  darning  needle  by  holding 
it  oven  an  open  flame  for  a  minute  or 
more ;  then,  when  it  has  cooled,  gently 
prick  the  blister  at  its  base — that  is,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  skin — and,  resting 
the  needle  across  the  top  of  the  blister, 
roll  it  gently  toward  the  opening,  thus 
pressing  the  fluid  out. 

Almost  any  neighbor  will  be  able  to 
suggest  “a  cure”  for  frostbites  or  chil¬ 
blains.  Unfortunately,  these  suggestions, 
even  when  most  carefully  followed,  may 
not  always  bring  results.  Some  people 
use  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
others  try  alum,  brine  baths,  turpentine 
and  ointments  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  One  doctor  recommends  “equal 
parts  of  peppermint  oil  with  glycerine.” 
Consult  your  own  doctor  if  chilblains  per¬ 
sist  or  return  after  once  “cured.” 

Best  of  all  is  prevention  of  such  pranks 
on  the  part  of  Winter,  and  preventive 
measures  are  very  easy  to  follow.  Keep 
the  body  well  nourished.  Three  well- 
balanced,  wholesome  meals  every  day  will 
prove  to  be  good  protection  against  chill¬ 
ing.  Wear  clothing  which  is  cold-resist- 
and — wool  stockings  in  Winter  and  good 
gloves.  Wear  no  circulatory  restrictions 
such  as  Light  underwear,  rubber  bands  or 
elastic  about  the  legs  or  the  arms.  Have 
shoes  sufficiently  large:  tight  shoes  pave 
the  way  for  chilblains.  When  chilled 
avoid  sudden  contact  with  heat.  Avoid 
getting  frost-bitten.  Your  visiting  nurse 
has  known  of  instances  where  amputation 
was  the  end  result  of  long  exposure  to 
C01(J  I  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R,  N. 


IT'S  A  GRAND  AND 
GLORIOUS  FEELING 

Its  porous,  knitted  mesh  keeps 
the  body  enveloped  in  its  nor¬ 
mal  temperature.  Its  elastic 
fabric  formed  of  live,  healthy 
yams  gives  freedom  to  action. 
Its  fine  tailoring  and  accurate 
sizing  give  you  comfort  that 
makes  you  forget  you  have  it  on. 
Wear  Utica-Knit  underwear. 
Comes  in  union  and  two-piece 
styles.  Ask  for  it  by  name.  At  all 
good  stores. 


UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


You  can  laugh 
at  rain, cold 
and  wind**.** 
when  you  wea 


THIS  FAMOUS  JACKET 


Are  you  one  of  the  men  who  has  never  felt  ihe  coxy 
comfort  of  a  Brown's  Beach  Jacket?  If  so,  you'll  be  de¬ 
lighted  in  its  warmth  and  wear;  its  soft  wool  fleece  con¬ 
struction  which  keeps  in  body  warmth  and  keeps  out 
rain,  wind  and  cold.  The  special  elastic  weave  cannot 
rip  or  ravel — won't  "bind"  the  arms.  Famous  sportsmen 
and  men  who  work  out  oi  doors  enthusiastically  endorse 
the  amazing  warmth,  comfort  and  value  of  these  famous 

lackets.  Your  choice  of 
5  styles  in  Coats  and 
Vests,  sizes  36  to  50. 


If  your  dealer  doesn't  car¬ 
ry  Brown's  Beach  Jackets, 
send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  send  you  FREE  folder 
of  styles  and  prices. 


BROWN'S  BEACH 
JACKET  COMPANY 
71 1  Chandler  St. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


book 


LO.it  IN.UKAL  1N1SW-IOKKEI 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yor* 
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Sunnyrock  Farm  Notes 

Late  Fall  is  gorgeous  with  its  drift  of 
red  and  -gold  leaves  and  frequent  bright 
blue  skies.  Yet  the  chill  in  the  air  fore¬ 
warns  us  of  gloomier  days  ahead,  so  we 
bid  farewell  to  carefree  days  in  the  open, 
and  turn  our  attention  instead  to  making 
the  indoors  as  pleasant  as  we  possibly 
can.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  a  few 
touches  here  and  there  will  brighten  a 
room.  We  paint  a  chair  or  two,  add  a 
few  cretonne  cushions,  and  at  once  a 
room  is  cheerier  and  more  inviting.  We 
take  down  a  few  pictures  of  which  we  are 
tired  from  our  walls,  try  others  of  fresher 
interest  in  their  frames,  and  are  glad  to 
note  how  much  more  we  enjoy  them.  Or 
perhaps  we  repaint  all  the  flower  pots  a 
harmonizing  tone  to  give  added  unity  and 
beauty  to  the  window  garden.  Then,  too, 
we  move  sewing  or  reading  centers  nearer 
to  llie  windows  for  better  light  during  the 
coming  dull  days.  We  provide  stands  or 
racks  for  magazines,  now  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  reading,  and  we 
provide  room,  too,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  hobby.  For  any  hobby,  whether  it  is 
making  scrapbooks,  or  piecing  quilts,  or 
collecting  stamps  or  antiques,  makes  one  s 
leisure  time  vastly  more  absorbing. 

Growing  house  plants  is  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  hobby.  My  own  assortment  has 
grown  almost  too  numerous  for  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  coleus  and  household  pets  and 
ferns  are  all  outgrowing  their  especial 
nooks.  A  garden  balsam  brought  in  for 
temporary  enjoyment,  has  budded  and 
blossomed  so  lavishly  that  it  promises  to 
be'  a  delight  for  weeks  yet.  Ageratums 
and  celosia,  transplanted  indoors,  have 
done  beautifully  also.  Christmas  peppers, 
grown  in  pots  outside  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  are  now  loaded  with  buds  and  ripe 
peppers.  New  to  me  is  an  aeroplane 
plant  that  grows  long,  white-edged  leaves 
on  plain  green  leaves.  This  plant,  I  m 
told,  gets  its  name  from  the  young  plants 
or  “aeroplanes”  that  grow  at  the  tips  of 
the  old  leaves.  The  plant  requires  plenty 
of  water  and  room  enough  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  leaves  do  not  touch  anything 
nearby.  It  is  very  decorative  and  easy  to 
grow. 

A  few  of  the  vegetables  tried  in  the 
garden  proved  very  good.  The  Mandarian 
cucumber,  a  cross  between  the  white 
spine  and  Chinese,  grew  very  large  and 
crisp  and  tasty.  It  bore  abundantly  and 
stood  the  dry  weather  well.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Market  muskmelon  ripened  well, 
too,  and  the  melons  were  large  and  uni¬ 
form  and  very  nice.  The  Acorn  or  Table 
Queen  Squash,  once  tried,  becomes  the 
variety  that  will  be  grown  from  now  on. 
It  ripened  better  that  the  other  varieties 
and,  though  small,  is  of  exceptional 
quality. 

Soy  beans  were  tried  commercially  by 
a  few  farmers  here  this  past  season.  The 
growers  seem  to  be  pleased  with  their 
prospects,  and  plan  a  larger  acreage  this 
coming  year. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  a  dozen,  or  so.  of 
young  snapping  turtles,  all  the  size  of  a 
half  dollar,  in  a  pan  together  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  the  other  day.  The  boy  had  caught 
them  while  plowing  land  near  the  swamp. 
He  had  a  nest  of  eggs  also,  and  reported 
that  both  eggs  and  turtles  were  every¬ 
where.  Strange  to  think  of  young  turtles 
hatching  so  late  in  the  year.  We  could 
do  very  well,  too,  without  these  carnivor¬ 
ous  fellows  with  their  appetite  for  ducks, 
chickens,  frogs  and  much  aquatic  life. 
Tragic,  last  Spring,  to  note  two  very 
pretty,  wild,  baby  ducks  bobbing  about 
on  tlie  creek,  happy  and  doing  no  harm, 
and  a  few  feet  from  them,  the  ugly  head 
of  a  snapping  turtle  just  above  the  water, 
its  eyes  watching  the  two  youngsters 
greedily.  Nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
either  of  them  the  next  day. 

Duck  and  pheasant  hunters  are  abroad 
again,  complaining  a  bit  that  too  many 
farms  are  posted.  The  “poor  sport,”  in 
many  eases,  has  spoiled  the  game  for  all 
of  them.  M.  V.  F. 

Jefferson  County.  N.  Y. 


Giving  Thanks 

Our  dooryards  are  interesting  places, 
once  we  focus  our  attention  upon  them. 
The  birds  do  not  ask  us  whether  or  not 
we  are  possessed  of  ancestry  and  wealth, 
but  sing  their  little  hearts  out  for  rich 
and  poor  alike.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
have  a  sun-dialed  garden  with  a  lily  pool 
and  the  aristocrats  of  flowerdom  like  the 
one  belonging  to  our  wealthy  neighbor, 
but  the  old-fashioned  flowers  of  grand¬ 
mother's  time  will  wave  us  just  as  gay 
and  friendly  a  greeting,  and  the  lovely 
flying  things  will  come  nectar  hunting, 
for  honey  is  honey  wherever  you  find 
it,  whether  it  be  in  the  garden  of  a 
peasant  or  a  king. 

Even  one's  clothes-line  becomes  a  thing 
of  beauty  when  strung  with  rain-drops, 
like  glistening  beads  on  a  mammoth 
necklace.  And  stepping  to  the  porch  on 
a  bright  morning  after  a  windless,  dewy 
night,  who  can  help  being  thrilled  at  the 
exquisite  lace  work  of  countless  spider 
webs,  frosted  with  dew  and  gently  shim¬ 
mering  on  their  cables  stretched  from 
every  tree  branch  and  flower  stalk? 

We  once  had  a  cow-  that  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  to  stand  knee  deep  in  clover,  but 
would  nearly  break  her  neck  trying  to 
get  over  a  stone  wall  into  a  field  of  sor¬ 
rel.  Some  people  are  like  that.  We  were 
picnicking  one  time  in  a  spot  of  romantic 
beauty  by  a  rushing  river  and  foaming 
falls,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  group  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Just  look  at  those  green  fields 
down  beyond ;  it  must  be  beautiful  over 
there.” 

One  of  the  party  answered  her  with, 
“If  you  were  over  there  you  would  look 
over  here  and  say,  'There's  a  lovely  spot ; 
let’s  try  to  get  there.’  The  distant  fields 
are  no  greener  than  our  own  if  only  we 
would  realize  it.” 

Instead  of  wasting  time  on  wishful 
thinking  about  the  far  horizons  and  peo¬ 
ple  whom  we  consider  to  be  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  ourselves,  let  us  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  own  possessions  and  advant¬ 
ages — we  shall  find  a  wealth  of  them  to 
give  thanks  for,  every  day  in  the  year. 

IRENE  BASSETT. 


Greetings 

A  truly  great  lady  reaches  her  eightieth 
milestone  on  November  5,  and  all  over 
this  country  and  abroad  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Ida  M.  Tarbell  are  sending 
her  loving  greetings  and  good  wishes.  But 
none  will  be  more  sincere  than  those  of 
her  neighbors  up  in  that  little  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  where  many,  years  ago  she 
bought  the  farm  which  is  her  home. 

Clear  thinking,  understanding,  and 
with  a  heart  and  mind  that  no  years  can 
affect,  she  gives  of  her  time  and  talent 
in  helping  solve  the  neighborhood  prob¬ 
lems  with  as  much  interest  as  to  some 
national  or  international  question  that 
demands  her  aid. 

And  so  The  Rural  New-Yorker  gives 
itself  the  pleasure  of  adding  its  good 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  useful 
service  to  this  fine  American  woman,  a 
daughter  of  Pennsylvania  but  claimed 
by  both  Connecticut  and  New  York. 


Plea  for  Better  Farm  Roads 

I  am  sending  you  this  photograph  to 
show  you  how  a  farmer  60  years  old  is 
compelled  to  market  his  produce  on  the 
farm-to-market  road  at  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
There  has  been  very  little  done  on  this 
road  in  three  years  and  at  present  it  is 
in  such  condition  that  I  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  a  wheelbarrow  to  go  to 
market. 

I  a  in  one  of  the  highest  taxpayers  in 
this  section  and  believe  that  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  as  well  as  myself,  are  entitled  to  a 
decent  road.  Certainly  the  State  collects 
enough  gasoline  tax  money  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  toward  road  improvement. 
We  in  Randolph  have  yet  to  see  the 
proper  use  of  these  funds.  a.  chubb. 


Funner  Chubb  /Starting  to  Market  W  ith  Veal  Calj 


“They-  said  that  the  stove  I 
wanted  would  cost  a  lot.  Then 
.  .  .  came  my  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  exactly 
the  stove  quality  I  .  wanted — and 
surprise  of  surprises — it  cost  less 
than  I  expected  to  pay.” 

Nearly  200  Styles  and 

Sizes — Mail  the  Coupon!  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

As  Little  as  1 2c  a  day 

—Stretch  your  pennies.  Buy 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Some  stoves  cost  as  little  as 
12c  a  day;  18  months  to  pay, 
if  you  wish. 

Stoves  Sent  on  Trial— 
1,200,000  Users  —  37 

years  in  business.  30  days  trial. 

24  hour  shipments.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

New  Ranges— New  Heaters 

— New  modern  stoves  of  sparkling 
beauty — Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges — new  Combination 
Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges — and 
something  altogether  new.  a  Combi¬ 
nation  Electric  and  Coal  Range.  Also 
new  Gas  Stoves — Oil  Stoves — New 
Coal  and  Wood  Circulating  Heaters 
— Garage  Heaters — Furnaces  (free 
plans) . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses: 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;” 
Reading,  Penn.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


AKalamazoa 


/ *Mail  Goupon  ^Godaij 

/FREE  Catalog 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO.. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  -  □  Oil  Ranges 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  _  _ 

□  Combination  Electric  D  Ga*  Ra"SM 

and  Coal  Range  □  Fufnacer 

G  Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Rang* 


Name . 

Address .. 


(Print  name  plainly) 


WjJr 


Direct  to  You’ 


City . . . State.. 


United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 
1790  Broadway  New  York 


RUBBER  with 
%  LONGER  WEAR 

LIGHTWEIGHT  AND  FLEXIBLE,  THIS  SNUG 
FITTING  "U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  IS  MADE 
OF  TEMPERED  RUBBER  FOR  EXTRA  WEAR. 
FLEX-WEAVE  SHOCK-PROOF  INSOLE. 

TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE  NEW  ROYAL 
RAINCOAT  WITH  PIGSKIN  FINISH 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tie  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowef 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
2oo  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN 


Auto,  Diesel,  Aviation  Mechanics— Body, 
Fender  repair.  Painting,  Welding.  Learn 
with  a  few  weeks  practical  train¬ 
ing.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK,  low  tuition 
rate,  and  course  interested  in. 

McSWEENY  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  62-47 
Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STEADY  WORK 


GOOD  PAY 

Reliable  man  wanted 
to  call  on  farmers.  No  experience  or  capital  required. 
Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up  to  $12.00  a 
day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars  Free. 
Write — McNESS  CO.,  Dept.  57,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Yeiox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  13Y  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS.  Box  898-3.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


KADAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
■tvWMn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
CII  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
■  *  1 1*1  —  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


DOLLS i  DEVELOPED — Two  Beautiful  Double 
''  eight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Frints.  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse, Wis 


rroiessionai  enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SMART  PHOTO, 


prints  2b  cents. 
WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


enlargements,  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona.  Minn. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks 
WENEcross  Bram-Rocks 
WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks 
WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks 

OVER  1,500,000  EGGS 


IMMEDIATE  or  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BREEDS: 

HATCHING  CAPACITY 

WENE  FARMS— East’s  LARGEST  breeding 
institution  —  specializes  ore  chicks  for 
poultrymen  who  sell  to  markets  which  pay 
a  premium  for  fancy  fowl  and  eggs.  Count¬ 
less  chick  raisers,  formerly  receiving  common 
market  prices,  now  sell  at  as  much  as  8c  per 
lb.,  14c  per  doz.  PREMIUM  over  market,  for 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept. 


HATCHED  EVERY 
WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 
Barred  or  White  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  —  White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

AT  ONE  SETTING 


WENE-bred  graded  fowl  and  eggs.  WENE  CHICKS  produc¬ 
ing  such  results  are  no  accident — but  the  direct  result  of  17-yr. 
breeding  program,  including  concentration  of  top-official* 
record-egg-laying-contest  lines,  U.  S.  Copyrighted 
Wene  poultry  breeding  developments.  EAST’S 
LARGEST  CHICK  .PRODUCTION  permits  selling  this 
fancy-grade  quality  at  WENE’S  FAMOUS  LOW 
PRICES.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  TODAYI 

4100-M,  VINELAND.  N.  I. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  October  II,  18,  25:  November  I,  8,  15,  22,  29.  Off.  Pa.  State  Tube  Ago.  test  for  BDW. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  lOo  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hem  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $5.00  $9.50  $47.00  $90.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAM PSH I  RES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  55.00  . 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  Balanced  Breeding 
Program  assures  vigorous 
fast  growing 
fall  chicks,  c 
Cross  Bred  New 
Hampshire- 
Rock  chicks  available.  30  Day 
full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  911,  Walpole,  N.H. 


CHRISTIES  NewMampshires 

s^V'i.iQ  SPIZIERINKTUM 


TOPS  FOR 

BARRED  BROILERS 

CHRIS-CROSS  Chicks  make  mar¬ 
ket-topping  BARRED  Broilers  in 
double-quick  time.  Many  big  broiler- 
raisers  use  them  exclusively.  Our. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  are  just  as 
speedy  in  growth,  and- the  pullets  make 
grand  layers  of  large-size  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every 
week.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

lnew  hampshires 


and  CROSS  BREDS— DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

These  sturdy  “Cotton  Mountaineers”  will  develop 
rapidly  as  broilers  or  layers.  Radiant  with  mountain- 
bred  health,  energy,  vitality  —  they  insure  profits. 
Thev’re  bred  to  Pay.  Noted  for  great  livability — large 
eggs — heavy  cold  weather  production.  All  Breeders 
used  are  100%  BWD  free.  Write  for  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

y  umUTfl  tobacco  flakes 

IN  MY  MASHES  _ 

Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel,lnc.ph3i,adeirihiiapi 


Buy  cloverdale  chicks 

Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Hatches  every  Mon. 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  personally  for  B  W.D  All 
eggs  set  weigh  23  oz.  and  over.  100®  Live  del.  V.  B. 

Hatred  and  White  Rocks  . . $9-00  Per  100 

ssa^E&vfcjar®s»i-6«%s:« 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 

Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAllstervillP.  Pa. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3.000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN’S  pl'Jmooth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLM AN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 

Cl  I  EBVII  I  E  BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS 

LLLLKYILLL  &  r.  i,  reds 

$8-100,  $38.75-500,  $75-1000,  H.Mix  $7.50- 
100.  In  all  our  28  years’  hatching  exp.  we 
have  fouud  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds 
the  loading  Broiler  chicks  &  this  is  still 
true.  All  chicks  from  free-range  flocks. 
Electric  hatched.  Circular  free.  Order  now. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Bx  R,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA, 


Leghorns  T£8rg™S 


LUKERT’S 
LAYING 

FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 
PULLETS,  SEVERAL  AGES.  READY  for  DELIVERY 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

KI  DflD  TC’CT'im  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred  Rox, 
DLUUD"  1  HhD  I  lLiLJ  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds 

S9. OO-I  OO;  Mixed  $8.00.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs, "Pa. 


YOU  BET  IVE  STEPPED 


UP  MILK  PRODUCTION. 
TODAY  EVERY  COW  I  OWN 
GIVES  LOTS  MORE. 

|  i| 

''<T  ' ' 


t 


Many  farmers,  in  order  to 
make  their  own  tests,  have 
gone  to  their  Dr.  LeGear 
dealers  to  take  advantage 
of  a  very  safe,  liberal  offer. 

And  so  far  as  we  know,  no  one 
lias  lost  a  penny  by  so  doing/ 

The  offer  is  simply  this:  Go  to  your  Dr. 
LeGear  dealer  and  get  enough 

Dr.LeGears 

Stock  Powders 

MINERAL-IZED 

to  last  60  to  90  days ;  enough  for  all  your  live  stock — 
milch  cows,  hogs,  etc.  Use  as  directed,  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results  the  dealer  will  cheerfully  return 
your  money.  You  can’t  lose,  for  we  take  all  the  risk. 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders  contain  valuable 
minerals  and  other  ingredients,  properly  compound¬ 
ed  to  produce  an  effective  tonic,  appetizer  and  con¬ 
ditioner.  Thousands  of  live  stock  raisers  have  used 
this  prescription  successfully  for  many  years.  Why 
not  let  it  help  you? 

The  same  money-back  offer  holds  good  on  all 
Dr.  LeGear  prescriptions  for  live  stock,  poultry  and 
dogs.  All  of  them  contain  the  most  effective  in¬ 
gredients  known  to  modern  veterinary  science. 

Dr.LeGears  # 

Poultry  Prescription 

MINERAL-IZED 

should  be  given  to  all  your  poultry  in  the  laying  and 
feeding  mash,  as  it  contains  valuable  tonic,  laxa¬ 
tive  and  tissue-building  elements. 

To  keep  nests,  poultry  houses  and  birds  free 
from  lice  and  mites,  use  Dr.  LeGear’s  Lice  Powder. 
Write  us  about  your  live  stock  and  poultry 
problems.  Our  veterinary  staff  will  be  glad 
to  advise  with  you  without  charge. 

Cprr  Write  ustoday  for  complimentary  copies  of 
*  Dr.  LeGear’s  Live  Stock  Manual  and  Dr. 

LeGear’s  Complete  Poultry  Guide.  Address  Dr.  L.  D. 
LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EGGS 

Nature’s  Own 
Health  Food 

H  IN  VITAM 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


All  cbicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  vj 
L'  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
.7  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with'1 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
■  V-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

‘nV~-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  _-t^ 

COWELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS”] 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch’*  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PARMENTER  REDS — Mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Bar¬ 
red-Red  crosses.  Day  old  pullets.  Hatching  eggs.  State 
tested  for  Pullorum  disease.  F.  D.  THOMAS, 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Medway,  Massachusetts 

fizlnoa  Hone  Pearl  $2,50  a  pair,  CHARLES  I, 
Ullllltd  UClIS  COULD,  Jr.  MIDDLETON,  MASS. 


Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose 

The  craziest  way  of  selling  a  high- 
grade  commodity,  paid  a  premium  to  the 
poultryman  who  a  few  years  ago  graded 
his  eggs,  but  now  that  every  poultryman 
is  grading  his  eggs,  the  premium  is 
stopped  and  the  grading  is  here  only  as  a 
snare  and  a  trap  for  the  poultryman. 

How  are  eggs  sold — is  it  by  the  dozen? 
Yes,  no.  Or  is  it  by  the  weight?  Yes,  no. 
Eggs  are  sold  by  four  grades :  Large,  24 
ounces  and  over ;  medium,  21  to  23 
ounces ;  pullets,  IS  to  20  ounces ;  pee¬ 
wees,  17^4  and  under. 

This  is  not  fair  dealing  for,  the  poul- 
tryman.  If  the  eggs  are  two  ounces  to 
the  dozen  more  in  a  given  grade  it  is  the 
dealer's  luck — “heads:  Y  win.”  But  if 
they  are  just  a  little  bit  smaller,  then — 
“tails  you  lose” — they  go  counted  to  the 
smaller  grade.  >- 

Why  should  the  poultryman  give  away 
with  each  crate  of  eggs  60  ounces,  or 
about  four  pounds,  of  eggs  for  nothing? 
Doesn’t  he  work  for  it?  Does  he  get  the 
feed  for  nothing?  This  is  only  concern¬ 
ing  mediums  and  pullets. 

The  large  size  calls  for  24  ounces  and 
over  per  dozen,  so  they  pick  out  the  eggs 
that  are  over  the  24-ounce  size  and  sell 
them  under  a  separate  grade  as  “jumbos” 
for  special  price,  but  the  poultrymen 
gets  no  extra  for  it,  the  dealer  gets  the 
extra — “heads  I  win,” 

When  I  go  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes, 
a  hat,  shoes,  underwear,  I  have  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  the  small  size  as  for 
the  large  size,  but  eggs  are  altogether 
different.  Some  you  give  away  for  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  For  the  smaller  eggs  you 
don’t  get  enough  to  pay  for  their  feed  and 
for  the  larger  eggs  you  don't  get  enough 
to  make  a  living,  and  as  for  the  peewees 
you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  there 
is  no  pee  wee  eggs  for  sale  in  the  stores, 
but  instead  they  name  them  “baby  eggs.” 
That’s  a  nice  name  you  know  and  that 
means  a  nice  price.  Peewee  means  with¬ 
out  significance,  small,  cheap,  but  “baby 
eggs”  means  extra  good  and  fit  for  young 
babies  to  eat ;  it  also  means  an  extra 
price.  For  the  poultryman  it  is  “pee¬ 
wees,”  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  feed 
bill  for  about  two  months  after  the  pul¬ 
lets  started  to  lay — “peewees”  for  the 
poultryman,  “baby  eggs”  for  the  trade. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  that  the  poul¬ 
tryman  should  get  paid  for  each  ounce  of 
eggs  he  sends  to  market  and  that  the 
name  “peewees”  be  discontinued  and  in¬ 
stead  be  officially  named  “baby  eggs,” 
what  they  really  are  and  the  poultrymen 
be  paid  for  “baby  eggs”  and  not  for 
“peewees.”  He  should  also  get  paid  for 
the  “jumbo”  grade.  Be  fair  to  the  poul¬ 
trymen,  he  deserves  it.  He  has  plenty 
of  trouble  with  the  poultry  before  he  sees 
the  first  eggs  from  his  pullets. 

j.  MOSKOWITZ. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  Re¬ 
port  for  October  14 : 

During  the  second  week  of  the  contest, 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  .391  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  55.8  percent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  13  percent  over  last 
week’s  production.  The  leading  pens  for 
the  second  week  are  as  follows : 

Points  Eggs 


Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns .  74  79 

Eben  Wood,  New  Hampshires  74  75 

Harry  A.  Schnell,  Leghorns..  74  81 

Creighton  Bros.,  Leghorns  ...  73  77 

C.  T.  Darby,  Leghorns .  73  79 

Lindstrom  Farm,  Leghorns  . .  72  80 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns  ... .  72  80 

Creighton  Bros.,  Leghorns  . .  71  75 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns  70  75 

White  Leghorns — 

Creighton  Brothers .  142  150 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  142  158 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  139  149 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  138  153 

Creighton  Brothers .  134  143 

George  A.  Pearce .  129  147 

C.  T.  Darby .  128  139 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm .  125  145 

Rhode  Island  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter .  118  120 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc . 110  118 

Mount  Fair  Farm .  107  118 

Wegatepa  Farms .  99  105 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks — 

V.  TI.  Kirkup .  70  83 

Yiall  Stanley  &  Son .  67  74 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Faith  Farm  .  100  122 

Faith  Farm  .  84  100 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood  . 132  134 

Springbrook  Farm  . 101  113 

Cross-bred — 


Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  .  71  81 

Egg  prices,  N.  Y.  market,  Oct.  14 : 
White  42c,  brown  36c,  medium  31c. 


“Mrs.  Brown,”  cried  Mr.  Smith  to  his 
neighbor,  “have  you  spoken  to  your  boy 
about  mimicking  me?”  “Yes,  I  have,” 
replied  Mrs.  Brown.  “I’ve  told  him  not 
to  act  like  a  fool.” — Montreal  Star. 


November  6,  1937 

WANT  MORE  EGGS? 


DR.SALSBURY'S 


AVI'TDNE 


You’ll  get  more  eggs  from  worm- 
free  hens — so  it's  simply  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  add  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Tone 
to  the  laying  mash.  For,  Avi-Tone’s 
effective  worm-removing  drugs 
really  get  round  worms — without 
harm  to  the  birds! 

What’s  more,  actual  tests  show 
that  Avi-Tone’s  tonic  and  condition¬ 
ing  ingredients  not  only  help  to  give 
hens  the  strength  and  vitality  they 
need  for  steady  production,  but  alse 
tend  to  increase  production! 

So — for  more  eggs  and  greater 
profits,  give  your  hens  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Avi-Tone.  Get  some  at  once 
from  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Personally  directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 
Veterinarian:  specialist  in  poultry  health. 

725  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  WHO 
ADVERTISES  THIS  EMBLEM 


Or.  Salsbury's 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


warren? 


certififd 


Great  Work  at  STORRS 
2nd  Highest,  ALL  Breeds 

Entered  late,  our  “Pen  43”  led  98  pens,  tba 
world’s  finest.  Some  of  our  birds  laid  over  300 
eggs  in  50  weeks.  •  •  .  .  ..  »„• 

205.83  EGGS  AVERAGE  PER  BIRD  AT 
9  MASS.  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

These  State-reared  pullets  were  hatched  from 
J.  J.  Warren  Clucks,  same  breeding  as  we’ll 
ship  you. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  BARRED 
Write  for  latest  records  and 
Price  List. 


Cross. 


Bex  20 


j. 


J.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass 


'Bonded  Agairut  B.W.D. 


WE  INSURE  YOUR 
CHICK  INVESTMENT 

Our  customers  consistently  raise  98%  of  all  chicks 
purchased.  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  the  first  four  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS 
At  1936-37  Maine  Contest,  our  pen  finished  second 
in  eggs  and  third  in  points,  with  43  E.  I.  Bed 
pens  competing.  Chicks  with  this  blood  are  bound 
to  increase  your  egg  profits. 

500,000  egg  capacity:  now  hatching. 

Write  for  big  Catalog 

REDBIRP  FARM, 


arm 


n.  I.  Heels 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss  Cross 
CHICKS  for  meat  and  egg  production 

Growers  hank  on  our  Moss-Cross  for  fancy 
BARKED  broilers.  We  also  hare  a  siTeciai  meat 
bred  Straight  Red  Mating.  For  eggs,  we  can 
supply  Straight  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  of  the  same 
brooding  as  the  pen  that  led  ALE  breeds  at  the 
I  New  York  State  Contest,  193G. 

|  Weekly  hatches;  now  hooking  for  spring  shipment. 
Write  for  Catalog;  ask  about  prices 
on  stock  meeting  your  requirements. 
llMOSS  FARM,  Box  R.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


LONGEVITY  STRAIN 

Baby  Chicks  Now  Hatching 
PULLETS  —  Reds  or  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Ready  To  Lay 
COCKERELS — For  Breeding 

from  R.O.P.,  Progeny  Tested  or  Longevity  Matings. 

Write  for  Fall  Prices  and  Catolog 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  BOX  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar)  .  .$13.50  $67.50  $135.00 
I,arge  Type  English  Leghorns....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  9.00  45.00  90.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  tVm^«i 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00:  one  year  trial  25c  in  IT.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 
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l  HELP 
bring 

more 

EGGS^b 


PREMIUM  PRICE7' 

EGG  QUALITY 


MAXIMUM  HATCHARILITY 


FREEDOM  FROM  SOFT  OR 
POOR  TEXTURED  SHELLS 


PROFIT 


More  Eggs— 
Greater  Return 

EVERY  new  experiment  adds  to  the 
proof  that  poultry  need  Vitamins  A  and 
D,  from  hatching  all  through  the  life  of 
the  bird.  Evidence  proves  that  many 
sources  of  these  vitamins  vary  greatly 
in  potency. 

BUT— NOPCO  XX  does  not  vary.  Every 
lot  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less 
than  3000  units  of  Vitamin  A  and  400 
units  of  Vitamin  D  per  gram.  The  high, 
fixed  potency  of  NOPCO  XX  has  helped 
thousands  of  poultrymen  make  steady 
profits  from  their  flocks  for  nearly  ten 
years.  Use  NOPCO  XX  for  adequate  Vit- 
min  A  &  D  insurance. 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Use  branded, 

mill-mixed  feeds  con-  fi  l*  i  .jjim 
taining  NOPCO  XX.  Or,  f+tgMppf 
if  you  mix  your  own,  l  / 

use  NOPCO  XX  in  the  k,  \£~/  / 
handy, factory- sealed  iw 

2-lb.  or  5-lb.  can.  L 


For  Profit  -  Production,  Demand 

NOPCO  XX 

THE  DEPENDABLE 

Vitamin  A  &  D  Source 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MI  UK 

September  Farm  Prices. — Classification:  Class 
1,  $2.35;  flat  price,  $2.20. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Grade  A  16c,  Grade  B  13c;  container  milk  at 
stores  10  to  12c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  35%  to  36%c;  extra. 
02  score,  35%c;  first,  90  to  91  score,  34  to  35c; 
unsalted,  best,  36%c;  firsts,  35 %c;  centralized, 
34e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  46  to  47c;  standard,  35  to 
38c;  brown,  fancy,  41c;  Pacific  Coast,  42  to 
47e;  storage,  20  to  23%e. 

FIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  20  to  25c;  chickens,  24  to  25c;  ducks, 
16  to  18c;  geese.  16  to  18e:  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 
DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  16  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  30e;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  32c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 
45  to  50c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $12  to  $12.35;  bulls.  $5.50  to  $7:  cows, 
$4.50  to  $6.50;  calves.  $12.50;  hogs.  $10.15; 
lambs,  $10  to  $10.25:  owes.  $3  to  $5.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $3.25.  Beets,  bu.,  30  to 
60c.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  10  to  14c.  Cabbage, 
State,  bag.  40c  to  $1;  Danish,  ton,  $20.  Car¬ 

rots,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Cauliflower.  Catskill,  crt., 
50c  to  $2;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Celery  knobs,  doz.,  75  to  85e.  Cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $4.  Eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.25. 
Horseradish,  lb.,  20  to  30c.  Kale,  bu.,  30  to 
40c.  White  potatoes,  L.  I.,  bag,  40c  to  $1.30; 
Me..  180  lbs.,  $1.00  to  $2,  100  lbs.  $1.05  to 
$1.15.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl..  $1.38  to 
$1.50.  Lettuce,  N.  J..  crt..  25  to  85e.  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25.  Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y., 

50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.25.  Oyster  plants,  doz., 

75  to  85c.  Peppers,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Pumpkins, 
bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25. 
Spinach,  bu..  25  to  40c.  Sqnash.  Marrow  and 
Ilubbard,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Tomatoes,  lug, 
40c  to  $1.  Turnips,  bu.,  25  to  60c.  Watercress, 
100  behs.,  $2  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  River,  bu..  25c  to  $2.25;  Wn.  N.  Y., 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Champlain,  bu.,  50  to  70c; 
Pa.,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25:  Del.,  bu.,  40  to  75c; 
Vt..  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75;  Mass.,  McIntosh,  carton, 
$1.25  to  $2.25:  River,  carton,  $1.40  to  $1.75; 
Wn.  N.  Y.,  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Cranberries, 
L.  I.,  %-bbl.  box.  $1.50;  Jersey,  %-bbl.  box. 
$2.50  to  $2.60;  Mass.,  %  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 
Grapes,  River,  carton.  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Pears, 
River,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $19.  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $16. 
GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.19%;  corn,  No.  2  yel- 
i  low,  79%c:  oats.  No.  2  white.  43'ic:  rye.  8Se. 
RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  45  to  88c;  eggs,  45  to  55c;  dressed 
chickens.  30  to  40c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  75c;  string 
beans,  lb.,  S  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples, 
lb.,  6  to  10c;  plums,  lb.,  8  to  10c. 


'WoUh'Mow  utit/i 

<vu  GIZZARD  CAPSULE 

Badly  infested  hens  can’t  lay  well.  Egg  prices  are 
better  and  should  be  unusually  good  this  winter. 
Feed  prices  are  coming  down.  Poultry  will  be 
profitable — if  in  good  condition.  It  will  pay  to 
worm  your  birds  with  The  Gizzard  Capsule.  It 
takes  less  than  one  egg  to  pay  for  a  Gizzard 
Capsule.  And  The  Gizzard  Capsule  is  for  Large 
Round  and  Pin  Worms  and  for  all  kinds  of  Large 
Tape  Worms.  The  insoluble 
coating  makes  it  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  easy  on  the  birds.  Get 
Gizzard  Capsules  at  your  Lee 
Dealer;  or  write 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Butter.  36%  to  40c:  eggs,  40  to  43c;  live 
fowls,  19  to  25e;  chickens,  23  to  26c:  ducks,  17 
to  18c:  dressed  fowls,  23  to  25c;  chickens.  27  to 
30c;  ducks,  10  to  20c;  apples,  bn.,  45  to  00c; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to  65c;  kale,  bu.,  20  to  40c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bst.,  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  60  to  90c. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  choice,  000  to  1.100  lbs.,  $10.50  to 
$11.50;  good,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  common,  $7  to  $8.50;  choice,  1,100  to 
1,300.  $10  to  $11:  choice,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.75  to  $13.25;  good.  $11.75  to  $12.75.  Heifers, 
choice,  $0.75  to  $10.50;  good,  $8.75  to  $0.75; 
medium,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  common,  $5.75  to  $6.75. 
Cows,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8:  good.  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  low  cutter 
ami  cutter,  $3.50  to  $5.25.  Bulls,  good  and 
choice,  $8  to  $10.50;  cutter,  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  $5  to  $7.75.  Vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$13.50  to  $14;  medium.  $10.50  to  $12.50;  cull 
and  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50.  Feeder  and  stoeker. 
cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  S00  lbs.,  $8.75 
to  $10.50;  common  and  medium,  $7  to  $8.50; 
good  and  choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6  to  $7: 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.  Hogs,  good  and 
choice,  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  ISO  to 
200  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.50 
to  $11;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50;  250  to 
200  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.25:  290  to  350  lbs..  $9.75 
to  $10;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $9 
to  $9.25.  Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down. 
$10.50  to  $11;  medium,  $8  to  $9.50;  common,  $6 
to  $7.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


geo.  h.  lee  co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


MORE 


EGGS 


in  15 days  mwn 

OR  MONEY  BACK!  & 


Y/e  guarantee  this  famous,  old  reliable 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  to  start  more 
eggs  coming  in  just  15  short  days  .  .  . 
or  we  refund  your  money.  Isn’t  that 
fair?  In  60  years,  millions  of  poul 
trymen  have  used  Regulator  to  get 
more  eggs  quick.  Costs  only  2c  a 
day  per  100  hens.  See  your 
dealer  today  or  send  $1.00  with 
your  name  and  address  for 
liberal  trial  supply  postpaid. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  479,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


REGULATOR 

■HELPS  HENS  LAY" 


squabs-up-up-up 

New  York  Squab  prices  rising.  De¬ 
mand  UP,  supply  low  Write  a  post¬ 
card.  get  our  FREE  EYE-OPENING 
Picture  Book. Why  breed  for  ordinary 
trade  when  luxury  national  markets 
are  opon  for  all  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  ©very  day  in  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES?  We 
give  bonus  in  breeders  for  promptness.  Write  today  to 
RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE, 


T 


he  guaranteed 
vitamin  potency  of  B-B 
Vitamized  Layer  &.  Breeder  Mash 
definitely  protects  laying  birds 
against  the  serious  inroads  on  flock 
health  and  the  lowered  egg  pro¬ 
duction  which  result  from  feeding 
vitamin-deficient  rations* 

Feeding  B-B  Vitamized  Layer  <Sl 
Breeder  Mash  assures  healthier, 
more  vigorous  birds  that  produce 
more  and  better  eggs  and  enables 
you  to  make  more  money* 
after  all,  that’s  what  you’re  in  the 
poultry  business  for. 

Ask  your  B-B  dealer  or  us  for  a 
free  copy  of  “The  Complete  B-B 
Poultry  Feeding  Program.”  Poul¬ 
trymen  who  follow  this  practical 
and  economical  program  tell  us 
that  it  is  the  short  and  sure  road 
to  larger  poultry  profits. 


FREEDOM  FROM  DISEASES 
BROUGHT  ON  BY 
VITAMIN  DEFICIENCY 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


Chicks  That 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERBES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock, 
barge  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VT. 

BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  tHubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N,  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son.  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Worlds  greatest 
layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.WEED. 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

DUCKLINGS  —  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3.  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  Se-  postage 

brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MASS. 


Egg  prices  have  advanced  lately.  Good  quality 
appfes  are  showing  a  stronger  tone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  39  to  40c;  tubs,  28  to  39c; 

|  firsts,  36  to  37c;  country  rolls,  37  to  38c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns.  22c;  old, 
26  to  28c:  limburger,  22  to  26c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  45c;  grade  A,  33  to  41c:  grade 
B,  28  to  32c;  grade  C,  22  to  26c;  pullets,  27 
to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firm;  fowls,  20  to  2Se; 
broilers,  28  to  34c;  fryers,  28  to  30c;  roasters. 
28  to  32c;  turkeys,  22  to  33c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  18  to  24c;  roosters,  15c;  spring¬ 
ers,  21  to  26e;  ducks,  IS  to  20c;  turkeys,  28  to 
29c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm;  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  Wealthy,  40  to  75e: 
Maiden  Blush,  Wagner,  60  to  65c:  Greening,  60 
to  75c;  Rome  Beauty,  65  to  75c;  Twenty  Ounce, 
75  to  SOc;  Cortland,  75  to  S5c;  King,  75c  to 
$1;  McIntosh,  65c  to  $1.25;  Delicious,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  crabnpples,  75c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  sweets,  N. 

|  J.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$4.50;  medium,  $5.25:  red  kidney,  $6.25;  mar¬ 
row,  $6.50;  Limas,  $8.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35:  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag,  90c  to  $1.25;  Idaho,  Spanish,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box. 
[$2.40  to  $2.75:  grapes,  S-qt.  bskt..  18  to  50e; 

'  Cal.,  lug,  95c  to  $2:  lioneydews.  Cal.,  box,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $9;  Fla., 
$4.75  to  $5.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  quinces, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Maple  Syrup. — New,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  old, 
$1.25;  qt.,  45c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $5.50  to 
$7.50;  beans,  green,  La.,  bu..  $3  to  $3.25; 
Limas,  qt.,  20c;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  6O0;  broccoli, 
5-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  Brussels  sprouts,  (it..  12 
to  16c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  GOc:  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  90c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  celery, 
crate,  75c  to  $1.65;  cucunibers.  La.,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
crate,  35  to  60c:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to 
75c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis.,  50  to  60c;  pars¬ 
nips,  %  bu.,  50  to  75c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.90 
to  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  pumpkins,  bu.. 
40  to  GOc;  radishes,  doz.  behs..  20  to  25c:  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  60  to  75c;  squash,  bu..  40  to  GOc;  to¬ 
matoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  60c  to  $1.35;  turnips,  bu., 
50c  to  $1. 


Bargain  Offer J 


t 


POSTPAID 


GENUINE 


WEATHERPROOF  SOw 
UNBREAKABLE  only 


FLEX-Q-GLASi  guaranteed 

Remnants  from,  large  rolls  sent  to  dealers— Fresh  and  New  MVItllnli  I  bbU 

3, 5  and  10  yard  Cuttings  - 1  yard  wide  TWO  YEARS 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved  Ideal  for  enclosing 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass  porches,  health  rooms. 
Scratch  Shed  in  a  few  days.  covering  screen  doors,  etc. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy,  at  half  its  former  price, 
genuine  Flex-O-Glass  —  the  window  material  that  led 
all  others  in  State  Experiment  tests  for  admitting  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays.  Here’s  your  chance  to  put  Flex-O-Glass 
hi  your  poultry  house  windows,  hotbeds,  on  your  screened 
porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace  glass  windows  in 
your  house,  garage  or  barn — at  a  big  saving.  The  Flex- 
O-Glass  offered  at  25c  a  yard  is  fresh  and  new  fully 
guaranteed  in  every  way.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10  yard 
lengths,  which  are  left-over  from  longer  cuttings.  The 
supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Flex-O-Glass  gives  hens  sunshine  charged  with  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  all  winter  long.  They  lay  better,  while  egg 
luices  are  high.  Only  one  extra  egg  per  hen  pays  for  it. 
Flex-O-Glass  transforms  your  porch  into  a  warm.  dry. 
sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest  or  ideal 
children's  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 
Flex-O-Glass  keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy 
indoors.  Raise  them  one-third  quicker.  Better 
than  plain  glass  on  Hot  Beds.  Scatters  light. 
Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  alt  leading  au¬ 
thorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary 
window  frames  at  one- tenth  the  cost  of  glass,  wherever 
light,  warmth  and  health  are  needed.  Lasts  for  years. 
Progressive  Dealers  Wanted. 


Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds  Just  cut  untn.  snears  ana  nail 
qtoxo  vlants  quicker  on  bam *  chickencoop,  hog 
and  much  stronger .  house  and  garage  unnaow&, 

USE  IT  2  MONTHS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5  and 
10  yard  lengths  at  25c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order  now  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for 
number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  on  ten 
yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less  than  ten  yards 
add  3c  pei-  yard  for  postage.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  You  take  no  risk.  24  hour  service. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1495  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  III. 

rHMail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Nowm 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO., 

1485  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  III. 

IFind  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after 
using  the  Flex-0-Glass  for  2  months  I  may  return 
it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  Question. 


Name 
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HARROWS  80  ACRE 

DISKS  16-IN  ONE 
AFTERNOON 
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Work  moves  a  lot  faster  on  Warren 
Watson’s  488-acre  farm  at  Ludlow, 
III.,  since  he  high  compressioned 
his  Allis-Chalmers  tractor. 


WARREN  WATSON 

SAYS, “I  have  used  regular- 
grade  gasoline  for  the  last 
seven  years  and  wouldn’t 
use  anything  else  in  a 
tractor.” 


(at  left)  MR.  WATSON 
driving  his  Allis-Chalmers 
UC  which  was  recently  high 
compressioned. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  give  me  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  R.  Pliinney,  general  manager?  I 
gave  Mr.  Pliinney  $150  to  collect  on  April 
12  and  have  not  heard  from  him  since. 
After  waiting  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
I  wrote  but  have  received  no  reply. 

Maine.  f.  a.  b. 

Portland,  Me.,  papers  report  Raymond 
Pliinney,  of  Auburn,  “self-styled  head  of 
a  bureau  of  investigation.”  He  walked 
into  the  police  station  to  complain  about 
another  matter  and  was  held  on  a  war¬ 
rant  charging  larceny  by  trickery.  He 
had,  it  is  alleged,  represented  that  he  had 
a  working  agreement  with  the  attorney 
general's  department  and  had  contracted 
to  collect  bills  for  a  storekeeper.  He 
claimed  that  he  could  obtain  the  money 
owed  by  WPA  people  by  simply  telephon¬ 
ing  the  attorney  general’s  office  and  that 
the  amounts  would  be  deducted  from  the 
WPA  worker's  pay.  Pliinney  is  said  to 
have  made  similar  contracts  with  others. 
Pliinney  made  absolutely  no  reply  to  our 
letters  and  we  could  not  collect  the 
amount  due  our  reader.  We  have  usually 
found  that  these  promises  to  collect  are 
mere  promises  and  it  is  harder  to  get 
payments  from  the  collector  than  from 
the  original  debtor. 

The  Highland  Fur  Farm  near  Roches¬ 
ter  was  advertising  the  mink  business  as 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  be  independent 
in  a  profitable  business.  I  felt  the  price 
was  big  as  they  charged  $350  to  $400  for 
what  they  said  was  high-quality  dark 
eastern  Quebec  mink  and  they  claimed 
the  breeding  stock  would  sell  freely  for  a 
number  of  years ;  that  at  breeding  stock 
prices  and  even  on  a  pelt  basis  it  would 
be  profitable.  I  bought  one  pair  at  $350. 
I  negotiated  for  another  pair  at  $400  and 
they  accepted  a  valuable  Paisley  shawl 
in  part  payment.  I  worked  hard  two 
years  but  had  only  fair  success,  but  we 
have  gone  far  enough  since  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  worth-while  profit  on  a  pelt 
basis.  I  tried  to  dispose  of  the  mink  but 
could  not  get  an  offer  at  any  price.  I  ad¬ 
vertised  them  at  $50  each,  whereas  I  paid 
$750  and  finally  had  to  sell  for  pelt  prices 
and  got  $8  for  each  which  did  not  even 
pay  for  the  feed.  To  try  and  make  a 
living  on  a  pelt  basis  was  financial  sui¬ 
cide.  There  was  absolutely  no  market 
for  breeding  stock  at  even  quarter  price. 
My  entire  income  from  the  investment 
did  not  exceed  $50  so  the  whole  thing  was 
a  total  loss  to  me.  The  flattering  state¬ 
ments  about  the  mink  business  proved 
false.  Hundreds  of  people  invested  but 
nearly  everybody  failed.  H.  L.  T. 

New  York. 

The  raising  of  fur-bearing  animals  has 
a  great  fascination  for  the  public  prob¬ 
ably  because  there  is  little  information 
available  as  to  the  hardships  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  bright  side  is  painted  showing 
wonderful  results  but  such  items  as  con¬ 
stant  hard  work,  expense  of  feed,  and  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  animals  is  left  out  en¬ 
tirely.  The  great  profit  promised  before 
the  sale  usually  culminates  in  exactly  the 
disappointment  and  loss  voiced  by  our 
friend.  Buy-back  propositions  of  every 
kind  should  be  taken  with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.  The  profits  are  in  the  sale 
of  the  animals  and  the  ensuing  results  are 
more  often  than  not  a  total  loss  to  the 
investor. 

Harold  G.  Gaspill,  1222  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  arrested  and 
held  on  a  charge  of  defrauding  Nova 
Scotian  people.  Gaspill  had  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Nova  Scotia  who  sent  him  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  person  who  had  died  or 
been  married  which  gave  him  a  clue  to 
locating  a  relative  of  the  person  here. 
Gaspill  visited  the  relative  and  claimed 
friendship  with  the  Nova  Scotia  person 
and  gave  details  that  would  seem  to  con¬ 
firm  the  friendship.  At  the  conclusion 
he  invariably  requested  his  fare  back  to 
Nova  Scotia  as  a  loan.  He  is  said  to 
have  admitted  the  racket  and  stated  he 
had  approached  some  200  persons  in  the 
last  nine  years  with  the  scheme.  He  is 
also  known  as  “Capt.  Hunt”  and  “Capt. 
Mitchell.” 


Would  you  take  up  an  account  with 
Lyle  Taylor  of  Skowhegan,  Maine?  I 
received  a  card  from  him  stating  that  he 
had  four  New  Zealand  white  registered 
rabbits  which  he  wished  to  sell  for  $8.50. 
I  sent  him  a  money  order  on  February 
21  and  have  not  received  the  rabbits.  He 
finally  wrote  and  said  he  would  return 
the  money.  L.  j.  it. 

New  York. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been 
unfortunate  and  is  in  a  sanitarium  and 
unable  to  attend  to  any  business  and  the 
post  office  department  is  returning  all 
mail  to  senders  as  it  is  received  but  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  with  old  ac¬ 
counts.  We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  our 
readers. 


John  S.  Rogers  and  Martin  M.  Slaton,  I 
trading  as  the  Boston  Discount  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  under  indictment 
for  conspiracy  to  steal  from  persons  un¬ 
known.  The  scheme  they  operated  offered 
a  possible  return  of  $640  for  a  $5.95  in¬ 
vestment.  Rogers  and  Slaton  claim  it  is 
a  legitimate  advertising  scheme  but  the 
court  has  requested  a  permanent  receiver 
for  the  organization  to  prevent  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  Boston.  A  temporary  receiver  was 
appointed  and  the  books  are  held  in  order 
to  test  what  the  authorities  term  a  “get- 
ricli-quick”  plan.  The  matter  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  when  crowds 
of  persons  sought  to  make  investments  of 
$5.95  in  “discount  coupons”  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  pyramiding  the  sum  to  $640. 
Exactly  11  cents  in  assets  Avere  found  in 
the  office  of  the  corporation,  but  later 
$1,600  was  turned  over  to  the  temporary 
receiver.  Slaton,  it  is  said,  had  been 
placed  on  probation  previously  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  in  connection  with  a  securities 
sale.  Reports  have  been  made  of  simi¬ 
lar  concerns  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and 
Toronto.  Last  week  we  referred  to  a 
similar  scheme  in  Western  New  York 
and  the  arrest  of  the  proprietor,  Nathan 
Schwartz.  These  endless  chain  schemes 
spell  loss  for  someone  in  the  long  run 
and  we  have  repeatedly  advised  against 
them. 


There  have  been  men  canvassing  this 
part  of  the  country  with  fur  coats  for 
sale.  They  are  supposed  to  be  from  a 
New  York  manufacturer  of  ladies’  fur 
coats.  Are  their  furs  what  they  really 
should  be  and  are  the  prices  ordinary  fur 
prices?  e.  e.  a. 

Maryland. 

It  is  our  information  that  this  mer¬ 
chandise  is  purchased  at  auction  sales 
from  pawnbrokers  for  cash.  The  coats 
are  repaired  and  renovated  and  sold  for 
cash  to  peddlers.  The  coats,  therefore, 
will  not  be  new  coats.  Itinerant  fur 
dealers  are  not  apt  to  have  the  best  qual- 
ity  and  the  price  will  be  as  high  as  can 
be  obtained.  Often  inferior  furs  are 
treated  or  dyed  to  resemble  expensive  furs 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  use  cau¬ 
tion  and  as  even  well  informed  persons 
are  often  mistaken  in  regard  to  furs  we 
would  suggest  as  a  precaution  the  careful 
examination  of  goods  and  advice  before 
paying  out  any  money.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  to  hold  a  trade  con¬ 
ference  for  all  branches  of  the  fur  in¬ 
dustry  and  one  feature  will  be  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  rules  for  the  proper  iden¬ 
tification  and  description  of  furs  to  pre¬ 
vent  deception  to  the  public. 

Various  officers  and  employees  of  the 
$2,000,000  International  Milling  and 
Mining  Company  which  had  offices  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Las  Vegas, 
New,  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  the  charge  of  having  issued  false 
financial  reports,  having  organized  com¬ 
panies  to  sell  and  manipulate  stock  and 
concealed  assets  by  transferring  claims 
from  one  corporation  to  another. 

I  sent  cauliflower  to  Louis  Lea,  338 
Washington  Street,  New  York,  and  he 
sent  me  a  check  for  same  for  $5.  This 
check,  however,  was  returned  unpaid. 
Can  you  collect  it?  His  son  wrote  that 
his  father  Avas  in  Pennsylvania  and  not 
to  Avorry  about  the  check.  h.  e.  j. 

NeAV  York. 

Mr.  Leo  was  in  the  employ  of  a  firm 
as  solicitor  but  they  tell  us  he  did  not 
send  in  any  orders.  They  do  not  know 
his  present  Avhereabouts.  The  bank  ac¬ 
count  is  reported  inacth'e.  Ascertaining 
Leo’s  Brooklyn  address  we  endeavored  to 
contact  him  there  but  that  letter  was 
also  returned  with  the  notation  that  he 
had  moved  and  left  no  address. 


Would  you  investigate  Selma  Cos¬ 
metics,  P.  O.  Box  2349,  Tucson,  Ariz.? 
This  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
Crossword  Puzzle  Magazine  stating  Avages 
Avere  paid  women  for  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  I  sent  $1  Avhich  Avas  to  be  re¬ 
turned  if  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  forAvarded 
the  money  and  received  no  reply.  Now 
my  letter  is  returned  as  out  of  business. 
Could  you  give  me  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  company?  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  concern  went  out  of  business  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  company. 
There  is  no  Avay  of  getting  the  money 
returned. 


A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
against  Nicholas  Martucci,  jobber,  12 
Bronx  Terminal  Market,  Ncav  York.  He 
had  purchased  very  heavily  in  the  market 
and  some  $15,000  Avas  owing  to  the  trade. 
He  promised  to  make  settlement  or  ex¬ 
plain  AA’hat  became  of  the  money  but 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Dealers 
in  the  trade  feel  that  they  have  been 
greatly  imposed  upon  and  brought  the 
bankruptcy  proceeding  and  a  rigid  inves¬ 
tigation  will  be  made  to  ascertain  what 
became  of  the  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  produce. 


WHEN  you  farm  more  tlian  400 
acres  in  crops  with  one  tractor, 
you  need  all  the  power  your  tractor 
can  develop  to  keep  the  work  up  in 
shape.  Last  January,  "Warren  Watson 
told  his  dealer  he  wanted  to  get  more 
power  out  of  his  Allis-Chalmers  UC. 
The  dealer  suggested  converting  it  to 
a  high  compression  tractor  by  install¬ 
ing  neAV  altitude  pistons.  The  change¬ 
over  was  made,  and  here  is  what  Mr. 
Watson  discovered,  in  his  OAvn  words : 

V‘Before,  wrhen  I  plowed,  I  was  pull¬ 
ing  three  14-inch  bottoms,  ploAving 
from  six  to  eight  inches  deep  in  black 
loam  and  muck,  but  in  second  gear. 
After  the  changeover  to  high  compres¬ 
sion,  it  plowed  in  third  gear  without 
any  trouble  and  I  did  a  third  more 
plowing  in  the  same  time. 

“I  have  harroAved  80  acres  of  planted 
corn  with  a  30-foot  flexible  harrow  and 
disked  16  acres  for  corn  with  a  10- 
foot  tandem  disk  in  one  afternoon,  from 
one  o’clock  to  about  7 :30.  We  figure  it 
takes  about  two  hours  to  harrow  40 
acres  with  our  high  compression  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  30-foot  flexible  harrow. 


Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 

and  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  supply  farm  cus¬ 
tomers  with  guaranteed  motor  and  tractor  oils, 
cleansers,  stock  and  poultry  remedies  in  big  demand 
year  around.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at 
start.  Protected  route.  Company  is  leader  in  quality. 
Good  route  men  earning  $30  to  $60  week.  Write — 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA.  DEPT.  A.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


“At  present,  we  are  cultivating  corn 
at  the  rate  of  about  40  acres  a  day, 
using  about  20  gallons  of  gasoline,  cul¬ 
tivating  with  a  two-row  mounted  cul¬ 
tivator  with  11  sweeps. 

“I  have  used  regular-grade  gasoline 
for  the  last  seven  years  and  I  wouldn’t 
use  anything  else  in  a  tractor. 

“We  expect  to  take  on  more  land  in 
another  year,  and  when  I  do,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  WC  Allis-Chalmers  high 
compression  tractor  to  take  care  of  it.” 

To  get  added  power  and  faster  work¬ 
ing  speed  from  your  tractor,  ask  your 
dealer  or  write  to  your  manufacturer 
today  about  getting  “altitude”  or  high 
compression  pistons  or  cylinder  head 
to  change  it  over  to  high  compression. 
Easiest  wray  of  all,  of  course,  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  next  tractor  you  buy  has 
high  compression  pistons  or  cylinder 
head,  which  most  manufacturers  offer 
optionally  today  at  no  extra  cost  to 
you. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for  pre¬ 
mium  and  regular-grade  gasolines. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 

llllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIB 


it  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


lllimilllll  INI  I  INI  INI  IIIIIIIII  llllllll  IIIIIIIII 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it . 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 


MOVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
Instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  2®,  West  W  ushliigton  Market,  New  York  City 


Receive  all  grades  —  paying  premiums  for  fancy  — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1898 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  » s 


in 
ness. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Epos — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.. 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUB.  EIGrGrS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Wanted  Live  Turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 

also  broilers,  live  rhickrns.  Write  for  particulars,  Wantod  NOW 
eggs,  poultry.  S.  METER  &  SON,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  ¥orli 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


Whiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak,  charred. 

50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each :  two  for  $5.50.  Immediate  shipment. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


3,000  TENT  STAKES,  4-0  long,  hardwood,  2  to  3-inch 
diameter,  sapling  growth.  Price  and  I>eUvery  point. 

MARTIN  NEW  YORK  TENT  AND  DUCK  CO.,  INC., 
304  Canal  Street  -  New  York  City 


l>lIRNArF<!  24-in.  l,40O-lb.  Pipe  or  Pipeless  —  $60. 

rUAllnvLd  Why  pay  more?  Direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  literature.  Edwards  Furnace  Co.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


SMALL  POULTRY  FARM  IN  VILLAGE,  120  miles 
N  Y.  Citv.  about  an  aoro.  7-room  house,  needs  re¬ 
pairs,  $1,200,  %  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


I .  READER’S  DIGEST;  any  12  issues  Janu- 
tXCBpilOnai,  ary  1936  to -June  193";  51.00  postpaid. 

M.  LANDAU,  609  WEST  137  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


TIGHT  PLANT  PARTS— Batteries,  Radios,  Appli- 
JL.  auces.  JAY  DREHER  CORP.,  lll-8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


DDIICUCC  for  all  makes  of  Electric  Equipment, 
Dnuonco  COOPER  ELECTRIC  CO.  -  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  o!  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  tlie  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  or  1 
single  man  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  good  wages,  personal  interview 
necessary.  A.  MALNATI,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 


HANDYMAN  TO  KNOW  farming  and  poultry; 

good  home  and  board;  middle-aged,  sober;  $10 
a  month  to  start.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  CARPENTER,  all-round  farm 
mechanic,  $25  to  start;  only  steady,  experi¬ 
enced  need  apply.  BOX  235,  S'ayville,  L.  X., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  country,  all  improvements:  good 
home,  moderate  w'ages,  three  adults.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  iu  a  family  of  three 
adults  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  a  thriv¬ 
ing  village;  the  house  has  all  modern,  improve¬ 
ments:  write,  stating  age  and  nationality.  BOX 
487,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  American  to  assist  in  pas¬ 
teurization  plant;  some  experience  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  4435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  small  poultry 
farm.  PETER  PEARSON,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Gardener,  handy-man,  drive  car;  plain 
cooking  and  housework;  permanent  home; 
state  age,  salary  desired.  Write  BOX  425, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  year  round,  on  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  good  home,  no  smoker  or  drinker 
need  apply;  reference  and  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  BOX  63,  Clarksville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Nightwatehman,  single,  around  45; 

wages  $45  a  month,  sleep  in.  EDGEHILL 
INN,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  good  cook,  neat 
20-40.  steady  position,  country,  light  laundry, 
coal  range;  couple,  infant;  willing  to  assist  with 
baby,  fond  of  animals:  salary  $40,  advancement 
for  capable  person;  references.  P.  0.  BOX  96, 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  man  and  wife,  no 
incumbrances,  opportunity  to  work  poultry 
farm  on  share  basis;  must  be  able  to  board  self; 
don’t  answer  unless  you  mean  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Couple;  owner  of  country 
place  30  minutes  distant  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  desires  to  employ  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren;  the  man  for  poultryman-dairyman  work, 
the  wife  to  look  after  cottage.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  giving 
references  and  stating  wages  desired. 


WANTED  —  An  experienced,  all-around,  first- 
class  poultryman,  able  to  take  charge  of  a 
poultry  farm  with  5,000  laying  birds;  must 
be  proficient  in  all  phases  of  poultry  work;  a 
man  with  college  training  preferred;  state  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
4449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  OR  WOMAN,  general  houseworker,  with 
some  knowledge  of  cooking;  $25  to  start.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  wniTE,  to  care  for  kennel,  small 
dogs,  details  in  first  letter;  positively  no 
children.  BOX  42,  Riverside,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  sober  man  to  take  care 
of  furnace  and  keep  grounds  in  shape,  good 
home,  board  and  $25  per  month:  must  furnish 
highest  of  references.  HARRY  PAGE,  175 
Broadway,  Taterson,  N.  J. 


HOT  SE-MOTnER — Boys’  school,  capable,  good 
home,  small  wages.  BOX  213,  Central  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


Ot  TS1DE,  ALL-AROUND  man,  single,  good 
worker,  sober,  maintenance,  small  wages. 
BOX  213,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COI  PLE  T  OR  boys’  school,  cooking  and  general 
cleaning,  capable,  no  laundry;  good  home  for 
right  party:  $60  to  $75  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  BOX  213,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Milker,  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
wages  $40  and  board;  write  age,  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  ITOLSEKEEPER  for  business  cou¬ 
ple,  comfortable  home,  $5.00  weekly,  P.  O 
Box  222,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  two  women;  one 
for  cook  and  the  other  for  table  waiting  and 
general  household  help;  all  modern  conveniences 
although  in  the  country  near  nudson;  please 
answer  with  references  and  wages  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  mostly 
milk  room  and  barn  work,  $30  per  month, 
room,  board;  must  be  good  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  middle-aged  housekeeper, 
Swiss  or  German  preferred;  no  objection  to 
one  child;  write  PAUL  ENGLE,  P.  O.  Box  87, 
Wilmington,  Vermont. 


GOOD  MILKER  and  handy.  820  a  month,  room, 
board;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  4417,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE,  EXPERIENCED,  elderly  man,  useful 
on  dairy  and  general  farm;  $10  month,  good 
home.  It.  F.  CRAIG,  Tort  Murray,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  A  middle-aged  farm-hand,  mnst 
know  how  to  drive  team  and  care  for  cattle; 
live  in  two-room  bungalow,  furnished;  own 
food;  farm.  Western  Connecticut;  state  salary. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  4419,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  man  with  references 

.  for  raising  livestock  on  shares;  for  further 
mformatiou  write  to  SAM  GLOSSER,  118 
Franklin  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  farmer  with  references  to 
take  over  fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  tenant 
must  furnish  livestock;  location  two  miles  west 
of  Cresson.  Pa.  Apply  to  SAM  GLOSSER,  118 
Franklin  St.,  Johnstow’n,  Pa. 


W  ANTED — Reliable  couple  on  small  dairy  farm, 
general  farming,  light  housework,  two  in 
family.  EMERY  E.  LOW,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  RELIABLE,  middle-aged,  unat¬ 
tached  man;  care  of  isolated  country  house; 
owner  away  during  Winter;  four  dogs  and  pet 
pigeons;  no  stock;  must  do  plain  cooking  and 
keep  house  clean;  no  alcoholic;  wages  $30 
month;  give  three  reliable  references,  not  rela¬ 
tives;  send  no  testimonials.  ADVERTISER 
4455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  age  30,  experi¬ 
enced  workers  for  large  machine-equipped 
dairy  farm  in  Fulton  Countv;  preferably 
“aggie”  trained;  wife  for  housework;  com¬ 
bined  salary  $50  mouth  and  board;  write  fully, 
stating  qualifications  and  enclose  photographs. 
ADVERTISER  4463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  AVniTE,  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  country  residence  near  New  Hope, 
Pa.;  married,  no  children,  care  vegetables, 
flowers,  few  work  horses,  cows,  chickens;  wife, 
housework  three  days  weekly;  comfortable  sepa¬ 
rate  home  for  energetic  reliable  couple;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  4420,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OOUI’LE — Man  good  farm-hand,  woman  helping; 

experienced  with  poultry;  references;  particu¬ 
lars;  German  or  Polish  preferred;  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  4424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN — Must  be  able  to  handle  stallion, 
school  jumpers,  give  riding  instructions,  break 
colts,  drive  team  and  truck;  reply  giving  age, 
experience,  salary  expected,  references;  mar¬ 
ried  or  single;  will  be  expected  to  work  on  farm 
when  not  busy  with  horses;  start  work  now  or 
u  Spring.  HILLCREST  FARM,  Springwater, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  over  twenty-one,  to  help  on  poul¬ 
try  farm,  drive  truck:  $8  per  week  with 
board  and  laundry.  WILLIAM  II.  CONNORS, 
Raynham,  Mass. 


WOMAN  WANTED,  between  30  and  50,  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  no  washing;  good  home,  $15 
per  month.  0.  FORTMANN,  00  Forest  Ave., 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE,  HONEST,  neat  houseworker,  small 
family  adults;  good  salary.  W.  T.  CORBETT, 
Rockville  Center,  N,  Y. 


UNENCUMBERED,  EXPERIENCED  girl  or 
woman  houseworker;  small  adult  family  iu 
modern  country  home;  give  full  particulars  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  12,  Milford,  l’a. 


WANTED — White  girl,  20-35,  housework,  laun¬ 
dry,  electrical  conveniences;  private  room, 
bath,  gentile  family  of  five;  permanent;  $40 
monthly;  refereuees.  MRS.  L.  II .  GOLD- 
BRIGHT,  Jr.,  35  Easton  Aveuue,  White  Plains, 


WANTED — Handyman  for  maintenance  of  house 
and  farm  buildings,  experienced  in  carpentry 
plumbing,  painting  and  general  building  repair 
work:  state  age,  experience,  married  or  single, 
and  wage  desired:  references;  location  Columbia 
t  ounty .  ADVERTISER  4458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


\\  OMAN,  AOUNG,  light  housework,  knowledge 
of  sewing,  country  home;  sleep  in;  $25  start; 
references.  P.  O.  BOX  142,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  farm-hand,  without  chil¬ 
dren  preferred;  good  milker;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco:  state  wages  and  experience;  Central  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  ADVERTISER  4459,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  to  delivc 
small  milk  route  and  work  about  place;  goo 
car  driver;  give  age.  weight,  nationality,  wage 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4461,  care  Hurt 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  poultry  farm;  state 
and  all  details  in  first  letter;  salary  $50  a 
month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4462, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  40,  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small  farm 
or  estate.  ADVERTISER  4466,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  OR  CARETAKER,  Ameri¬ 
can,  48,  married,  no  children,  familiar  all 
branches  farming,  livestock,  gardening;  edu¬ 
cated,  able  make  ordinary  repairs  and  painting; 
wife  expert  flowers,  poultry ;  consider  reasonable 
salary  for  AVinter;  own  furniture,  automobile: 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  ORCARDIST  (Swiss-German),  care¬ 
taker  or  farm  manager;  chauffeur’s  license. 
A.  A.  SCH.AIID,  Dover,  Del, 

WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  for  garden, 
two  cow’s,  chores:  good  home,  small  wages,  no 
drinking;  Central  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4469, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  WHITE,  cook,  houseman-gardener; 

two  in  family;  all-year  position;  40  miles  from 
city;  give  details,  salary,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
4477:  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  some  expe¬ 
rience;  references.  ADVERTISER  4334,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  COOK,  gardener  and  handy  man;  good 
reference;  in  country.  ADVERTISER  4468, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

CARETAKER.  RESPONSIBLE  poultryman,  gar¬ 
dener,  handy  with  tools,  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  of  good  family,  Protestant,  farm- 
bred,  refined,  highest  references,  gladly  do 
light  work  for  home  with  middle-aged  family. 
ADA'ERTISER  4471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  foreman  or  care¬ 
taker  by  reliable  married  man.  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  Brookline,  N.  II. 

FARM  MANAGER,  all  branches,  40  years,  A-l 
single.  ADVERTISER  4382,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER  AND  GARDENER,  25  years  of 
practical  experience  in  gardening,  lawns, 
flowers  and  fruit;  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployer  who  is  closing  estate,  going  to  Florida; 
can  make  myself  generally  useful  milking;  care 
of  stock  chickens,  willing  to  do  anything  needed; 
a  Christian  home  the  main  part  of  remunera¬ 
tion  for  service.  ADVERTISER  4416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FARM  manager,  experienced  fruit, 
poultry,  livestock;  technically  trained;  refer¬ 
ences;  give  details  in  first  letter;  progressive 
farms  only.  COLEMAN,  18  Hart  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  ESTATE  superintendent,  thorough, 
practical  experience,  all  branches,  efficient, 
reliable,  Protestant,  married,  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  19,  DESIRES  position  in  dairy  barn  or 
on  farm  by  November  1;  used  to  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  ambitious,  good  worker,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  AVrite  THOMAS  LEAMY,  Keeseville, 
N.  Y. 

GARDENER  BY  HEART,  lover  of  nature,  care¬ 
taker,  farmer  by  experience,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  capable,  honest,  desires  position  with 
right  party,  gentleman’s  farm,  estate;  single. 
45.  ADVERTISER  4475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  desires 
position  on  farm;  capable  of  taking  charge; 
wife  board  help:  $60  month  and  rent;  reference. 
ADA'ERTISER  4418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  —  Woman  with  dog,  suburbs  or 
country;  write  particulars.  ROOM  "THIRTY,” 
82  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

WOMAN.  44.  SOME  experience  housekeeper. 
ADA'ERTISER  4425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

HOLLAND  COUPLE,  three  milkers,  wants  work 
on  dairy  farm  or  rich  man’s  estate;  first- 
class  references;  excellent  milkers;  can  han¬ 
dle  50  cows.  HERMAN  BAKER,  Blairstown, 
N.  J. 

- - -  ■  - . .  ■■  i  1 

CAAIP.  AVORTH  $15,000,  now  cheap.  M. 

SINKEA’ICH,  Ulster  Park,  N  Y. 

ROUNTON  GRANGE  farm,  171  acres,  ideal 
country  gentleman’s  home,  Piedmont,  Va.,  2 
miles  from  county  seat,  Orange,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  A'irginia;  on  State  road.  FARRER,  Orange, 
A'irginia. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE,  hospital  experience,  wishes 
position;  salary  $60  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
4430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  good  farm  land,  80  to  100 
acres  or  up;  New  York  Slate  preferred.  Reply 
LEO  KIRSCH,  347  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 

MIDDLE-AGED  AVOAIAN  as  housekeeper  in  re¬ 
fined  home,  willing  to  assist  with  poultry; 
state  salary  offered.  MURTAUGH,  Lawtons, 
N.  Y. 

40-ACRR  IMPROVED  farm  for  sale,  located  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  timber  for  fire¬ 
wood:  fruit  for  home  use;  fair  set  of  buildings; 
$1,400;  possession.  ADVERTISER  4415,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  American,  22,  experienced,  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy,  desires  opportunity;  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  excellent  references,; 
state  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER  4432,  care 
Rural-  New-Yorker. 

LINCOLN — Commuting,  29  miles  New  York;  10 
acres  land,  7-room,  new  brick  house;  gas, 
electric,  telephone,  shower  bath,  2  toilets,  2-car 
cement  block  garage,  young  fruit  trees,  grapes. 
KAUFMAN,  2140  Cruger  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  caretarker,  carpenter, 
painter,  houseworker;  particulars  first  letter. 
BRUNESE,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Farm.  ADVERTISER  4421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AVANTED  as  farm  manager,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  cattle, 
poultry,  production  of  quality  milk  and  ad¬ 
vanced  registry;  organization  and  supervision 
of  farm  or  estate  in  process  of  development;  de¬ 
pendable  references.  ADA'ERTISER  4438,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  Section,  110-acre  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  %  mile  village,  hard  road; 
electricity,  stream,  fences,  14-room  colonial 
house;  all  buildings  good;  immediate  sale, 
$5,900,  terms.  E.  R.  AVILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Good  9-room  house,  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.;  improvements;  will  exchange  for  small 
farm.  ADA’ERTISER  4423,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  33,  SINGLE,  desires  position 
managing;  agricultural  college  graduate;  14 
years’  experience;  7  years  at  last  job.  AD- 
A  ERTISEIt  4369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HARVEST  PROFITABLE  fruit,  berry,  vege¬ 
table  crops  in  .Winter;  buy  part  of  my  fertile, 
finely  located  Florida  home  farm;  $15  up,  terms, 
any  acreage;  splendid  year-round  climate,  all 
advantages.  BOAVMAN,  Zolfo  Springs,  Florida. 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  desires 
^  work ;  $25  a  month.  J.  HALEY,  Ulster  Park, 

A  ERMONTER  AA'OULD  like  steady  position  by 
November  18;  married,  no  children,  age  32, 
Protestant,  smoking  only  bad  habit;  all-round 
farmer,  or  caretaker;  milk-route  experience;  can 
paint,  paper,  some  carpentry,  mechanic,  mason, 
excavator,  plumbing,  professional  chauffeur.  Ah. 

A  ERTISER  4430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

84-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  with  gasoline  station, 
on  highway,  a  good  location  near  Trenton;  very 
fine  ground,  good  buildings,  a  good  two-family 
house  with  14  rooms,  barn  for  30  cows,  water 
and  all  improvements;  price  $16,500.  M.  PRE- 
TYKI,  Pennington-IIopewell  Rd.,  Pennington, 
N .  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  SHEPHERD,  now  in  my  em¬ 
ploy,  I  desire  to  place  this  reliable,  respon¬ 
sible  and  experienced  man  where  his  efforts 
and  work  will  be  appreciated.  L.  F.  SHAW 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 

AYI.sn  TO  RENT  dairy  farm,  around  200  acres, 
within  30  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J.;  must 
he  in  good  condition  and  rent  reasonable.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CLIFTON  FRUIT  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y.;  65 
.  acres,  24  apples,  sold  on  farm;  large  build¬ 
ings;  water;  Alfalfa:  electricity,  telephone; 
school  bus,  Syracuse-Rochester  bus;  no  ex¬ 
change;  immediate  possession. 

GARDENER  AND  CARETAKER,  Scotch,  wants 
position  with  some  nice  farmer.  GEO.  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  455  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1 01  LTRYMAN,  CARETAKER,  sober,  experi¬ 
enced,  middle-ased,  wants  job.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  4451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM,  1,650  square  feet  housing, 
20  acres  land,  5-room  house  nearly  new  cel¬ 
lar;  $1,300.  K.  GOSSMANN,  Medford,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  29,  single,  sober,  industrious,  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  in  all  branches;  can  milk 
and  handle  horses;  knowledge  of  building  re¬ 
pairs.  has  all  tools:  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIX-ACRE  CHICKEN  farm,  good  spring  water, 
near  the  Delaware  River.  Callicoon,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4429,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  THIRTY-SEA  EN,  college  education,  com¬ 
manding  personality  and  appearance,  former 
athlete,  tireless  worker,  versatile,  desires  pri¬ 
vate  sanitarium  experience:  wages  secondary 
to  environment:  available  November  15.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  4453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  17  acres,  small  buildings. 
J.  BOYCE,  Cedarville,  N,  J. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  grade  A  dairy 
farm  or  work  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  4434, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  farm  or  estate,  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate,  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  good  references;  preferable  within  60 
miles  Philadelphia.  BINGHAM  MEYERS,  R. 
D.  1,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  —  155-acre  unequipped  dairy  and 
fruit  farm;  fertile  rolling  alfalfa  soil,  abund- 
anee  water,  fine  buildings,  house,  redecorated, 
electricity;  near  three  markets;  rent  reasonable 
to  reliable  party;  owner.  L.  L.  LEVERSEE. 
Rexford,  Sar.  Co.,  N.  Y, 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  hatchery,  poultry  or  dairy 
position  near  Pittsburgh  if  possible.  BOX 
87,  Guilford,  Conn. 

YOUNG  MAN,  21,  wants  few  months  light  out¬ 
door  work.  Write  PAUL,  037  East  183rd, 
New  York  City. 

FARMER,  GERMAN-BORN,  graduate,  energetic 
and  hard  worker;  12  years’  experience  with 
purebreds,  dairying,  poultry  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  take  charge  and  get  results;  salary  or 
share  of  profits.  ADArERTISER  4400,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  farm  by  reliable  sin¬ 
gle  man.  40;  please  state  wages.  GEORGE 
TRACY,  East  Tlietford,  A’ermont. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  by  married 
man;  livestock,  poultry,  garden  experience, 
repairs,  painting,  drive  car.  ADA’ERTISER 
4401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

8-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements,  y>  acre 
State  road,  general  store  attached,  delicates¬ 
sen,  lunch,  2-car  shop,  garage;  $10,000,  $5,500 
down;  owner.  ADVERTISER  4433  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

F<lR-,St4XE — 30-aore  farm,  good  house  and  out¬ 
buildings,  including  one  horse,  cow  and  chick¬ 
ens;  about  one  mile  from  Cookstown,  N  J  • 
price  $3,500.  ADVERTISER  4439,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Productive  150-acre  farm.  South¬ 
ern  Maine,  level,  stone-free  land,  lights,  town 
water,  black  road,  photographs.  ADVERTISER 
4440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  dairy  farm,  200  acres, 
within  159  miles  New  York  City,  to  carry  50 
head  cattle,  tractor-worked  fields,  good  build¬ 
ings.  BENSEN’S  FARM,  Newbridge"  Rd.,  Bell- 
more,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  FARMER,  thorough  with  dairy. 

poultry,  fruit;  handle  men,  horses,  tractor; 
moderate  pay.  MULLER,  304  E.  86th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

DAIRY  FARM,  hay  and  machinery,  on  farm; 

5  rooms,  modern  improvement;  farmer  fur¬ 
nish  stock.  TIIERON  LASHER,  Bearsville 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  total  abstainers,  de¬ 
sire  permanent  position  on  progressive  poul¬ 
try  farm;  man,  34,  German,  experienced;  wife, 
30,  American,  assist  with  housework  if  desired. 
ADVERTISER  4465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  724. 

Brings  a  World  of  Happiness 

A  new  era  of  comfort  and  contentment  begins 
when  Aladdin  Lamp  comes  into  your  home.  It  fills 
the  room  with  restful  white  light  .  .  .  for  study, 
reading,  work,  music,  games.  No  more  dull,  dim, 
yellow,  eye-straining  light. 

ALADDIN  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN 
OIL-SAVING  ALONE 

Burns  6%  Oil;  94%  Air 

Aladdin  actually  repays  you  for  letting  it  brighten 
your  home.  Within  a  year,  the  saving  in  oil  alone, 
should  repay  its  modest  first  cost.  And  it  will  keep 
on  saving  down  through  the  bright,  happy  years 
.  .  .  and  protecting  the  eyes  of  your  family  against 
eye-strain  due  to  poor  light. 


ALADDIN  COMFORT 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
AND  EYESTRAIN 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

Aladdin  bums  50  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene.  It  lights 
instantly.  No  pumping  up,  or  pressure  to  maintain. 
Anyone  can  operate.  It's  safe,  noiseless, 
smokeless  and  odorless.  The  light  it  gives 
approaches  sunlight  .  .  .  and  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  electricity  for  whiteness  and 
steadiness. 


See  Your  Aladdin  Dealer 
About  Trade  In 

For  a  limited  time  your  Aladdin 
dealer  is  authorized  to  allow  you 
$1  trade  in  for  your  old  lamp 
.  .  .  regardless  of  kind,  age  or 
condition.  Visit  your  dealer, 
and  see  the  beautiful  new 
Aladdins  and  the  colorful 
shades.  If  you  don’t  know 
him,  write  and  we’ll  send 
his  name  and  also  our 
newest  folder  of  Aladdin 
lamps  and  shades. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP 
COMPANY 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd, 
Chicago,  III. 
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,/*•  FREE  COPY tf\ 

'banking  ^MAlH 

Apbofit" 

This  interesting,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  tells  all 
about  a  safe,  easy  way  to 
save  by  mail.  Shows  how 
interest,  compounded' 
quarterly,  increases  your 
savings.  Send  postcard 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


"FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


New !  The  Hudson  Master 
Litter  Carrier  with  lever 
hoist!  Takes  only  a  gentle 
pull  to  lift  the  tub;  rolls 
easily  on  large  ball-bear¬ 
ing  wheels.  Makes  barn 
chores  easier  —  pays  for 
itself  in  time-saving  and 
cleanliness.  It  costs  far 
less  than  you  think.  Ask 
your  Hudson  dealer. 

ison  Products:' Sprayers,  Garden  Tools,  Poultry 
Barn  Equipment,  Pumps,  etc.  Used  Everywhere. 

Sec  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Foldor 

D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

)4  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Farm  prices  are  expected  to  hold  up 
rather  well  the  rest  of  the  year.  Market 
prospects  still  look  good  for  livestock, 
poultry  and  dairy  products,  wool,  hides 
and  a  few  of  the  vegetables.  Increased 
production  clouds  the  market  outlook  for 
grain,  hay,  cotton  and  most  fruits  and 
vegetables.  On  the  whole,  the  position 
looks  better  for  feeders  than  for  holders 
of  field  products,  although  the  larger 
quantity  to  be  sold  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  offset  lower  prices.  Full  barns  and 
cellars  give  that  feeling  of  security  which 
is  a  great  comfort  on  the  farm  at  the 
approach  of  Winter.  Most  all-round 
farmers  will  be  able  to  sell  enough  to  pay 
the  usual  year-end  bills. 

The  smaller  laying  flocks  this  season 
point  to  reduced  supplies  of  Winter  eggs 
compared  with  last  year,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  less  mild  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  drawback  in  the  market  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  larger  stock  of  storage  eggs 
which  will  tend  to  keep  prices  from  go¬ 
ing  especially  high  around  the  holiday 
season,  but  the  price  average  of  fresh 
eggs  this  Winter  seems  likely  to  be  as 
high  or  higher  compared  with  a  year  ago 
even  if  the  demand  should  let  up  a  little 
during  the  setback  in  business  conditions. 

Almost  everything  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  line  turned  out  a  big  crop. 
Prices  are  low  and  might  have  been  still 
lower  but  for  good  demand.  Supplies  are 
so  large  that  all  the  great  markets  have 
been  reporting  dull,  weak  trading  condi¬ 
tions.  But  the  real  difficulty  probably  is 
the  heavy  production.  There  was  a  glut 
in  western  lettuce  in  September  and  early 
October  and  many  carloads  brought  less 
than  freight  and  handling  charges.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  selling  below  cost  of 
production.  Apples  moved  slowly  at  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  last  year's  prices. 
Cabbage  markets  have  been  doing  fairly 
well  the  first  part  of  the  season  and  the 
celery  market  made  good  price  recovery. 

Onions  act  better  in  the  market  than 
most  other  vegetables.  The  onion  crop 
has  a  way  of  its  own,  often  producing 
well  in  seasons  unfavorable  for  other 
vegetables  and  turning  out  a  rather  poor 
crop  in  a  generally  good  season.  So 
much  of  the  eastern  crop  was  below  stor¬ 
age  standard  that  many  western  onions 
have  gone  into  eastern  storages.  Prices 
of  good  yellow  onions  are  double  those  of 
a  year  ago.  Growers  have  stored  heavily 
and  most  of  the  crop  is  under  cover. 
Planting  of  Texas  onions  is  being  delayed 
by  dry  weather  which  may  bring  a  late 
market  season  for  the  southern  crop  and 
a  long  marketing  period  for  northern 
onions.  Prices  of  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  yellow  onions  in  producing  sections 
early  in  October  were  75c  to  $1  per  50 
pounds  and  this  stock  sold  at  85c  to  $1.25 
in  the  city  markets. 

Potato  markets  the  first  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  continued  the  dullness  of  the  month 
before.  Green  Mountains  were  selling 
around  50c  j>er  100  pounds  in  Northern 
Maine  for  sacked  stock  at  shipping 
points.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  is 
out  of  the  ground  and  in  good  condition, 
generally  free  from  complaints  in  city 
markets  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  trou¬ 
ble  from  decay  so  common  last  year. 
Movement  of  certified  seed  stock  is  begin¬ 
ning,  including  some  shipments  to  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Exports  are  shipped  in  crates 
holding  110  pounds.  Digging  is  active 
in  the  Middle  West.  Growers  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  are  getting  50c  per  100  pounds  in 
bulk  which  is  about  the  price  Maine 
growers  have  been  receiving  for  barrel 
bulk.  Yields  are  poor  in  some  Wiscon¬ 
sin  districts  and  many  potatoes  are  dis¬ 
eased  with  dark  spots  inside.  Midwest¬ 
ern  potatoes  sell  in  Chicago  above  the 
range  of  eastern  potatoes  in  eastern 
cities.  Maine  potatoes  are  on  sale  in 
many  midwestern  markets. 

Sweet  potatoes  also  are  a  larger  crop 
this  year  and  prices  of  sweets  are  about 
half  those  of  last  season.  Cabbage  sells 
lower  this  year.  The  long-keeping  Da¬ 
nish  kind  shows  one  of  the  largest  crops 
on  record.  New  York  leads,  as  usual, 
and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  time, 
ranks  second,  Wisconsin  next,  but  in 
late-keeping  cabbage  Wisconsin  still  holds 
second  place.  Pennsylvania  also  has  a 
big  crop  of  beets,  about  one-fourtli  above 
average. 

The  apple  markets  show  the  usual 
dragginess  of  a  full  crop  year.  Prices 
are  about  one-third  lower  than  last  year 
at  60  to  90c  a  bushel  for  good  fruit  in 
eastern  and  midwestern  orchard  sections 
and  50c  to  $1.25  in  the  cities  for  such 
stock  as  is  offered.  Markets  usually  im¬ 
prove  during  the  stoi-age  season.  Cana¬ 
dian  competition  was  reduced  somewhat 
by  severe  wind  storms.  .  British  markets 
have  been  declining  under  heavy  receipts 
but  most  recent  sales  were  betwen  $4  and 
86  per  barrel,  showing  some  net  gain  as 
compared  with  home  markets  at  southern 
shipping  points  from  which  most  of  the 
early  export  supplies  came.  G.  B.  F. 


TEN  MILLION  SATISFIED  WEARERS 

For  convincing  assurance  of  Ball-Band  value  we  refer  you  to  any  of 
the  millions  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  the  country  over 
who  are  Ball-Band  wearers.  Many  of  them  have  worn  Ball-Band 
all  their  lives.  All  have  learned  that  you  just  can't  beat  Ball-Band 
for  smart  style,  fine  fit,  complete  comfort  and  long  wear.  Drop  in 
at  your  Ball-Band  dealers.  See  how  skillfully  Ball-Band  designers 
have  met  the  footwear  needs  of  every  member  of  your  family. 
MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  O-  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.  •  305  WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


STARTLING  2-WAY  ZENITH  RADIC 


You  pay  for  one — You  enjoy  TWO! 

Here’s  the  all-purpose  radio  that  you  and  your  family  have  been  hoping  for. 

It’s  a  “Two-Way”  radio!  New — utterly  different — instantly  changeable  from 
storage  battery  to  light-socket  power,  or  back  again! 

The  magical  Zenith  “Hi-Line  Switch”  makes  the  change  instantly.  You  use  either 
110  volt  AC  (light-socket)  power  or  6  volt  auto  battery  power — at  will!  No  tools — 
no  fuss — no  extras  to  buy — foolproof! 


SPECIAL  SAVING! 


FREPOWER 
FROM  THE  AIR 


No  more  buying  dry 
batteries  or  taking 
them  out  to  recharge. 


A  $25.00  DELUXE  MODEL 

WINCHARGER 


ONLY 


On  a  farm,  it  gives  you  tone  and  dis¬ 
tance  that  only  city  sets  have  given  be¬ 
fore.  And  in  the  city,  it  is — well  it’s  a 
1938  Zenith!  A  year  ahead,  as  usual — 
and  with  a  dozen  wonderful  new  features 
— yet  simpler  and  quicker  to  tune 
than  ever  before. 

Here  are  two  radios  in  one — both  for 
the  price  of  one! 

Now  you  no  longer  have  to  wait  for 
the  high  line.  The  best  in  radio  can  be 
yours  TODAY — on  battery  power.  And 
for  just  50c  a  year  power  operating  cost 
with  a  Wincharger.  No  dry  batteries  to 
buy  or  to  replace.  No  storage  batteries  to 
lug  to  town  for  charging.  Yet,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  high  line  comes,  you  are  ready 
for  it  without  extra  cost,  trouble,  or 
delay.  Just  throw  the  switch. 

Always  the  pioneer  in  farm  radio. 
Zenith  has  now  surpassed  all  previous 
achievements  in  this  “Two-Way”  re¬ 
ceiver.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  its  perform¬ 
ance,  its  beauty  and  its  economy.  Here 
i3  the  ideal  solution  of  the  radio  problem 
for  city  people  with  boats,  trailers,  sum¬ 
mer  homes  and  camps,  and  for  country 
people  who  may  some  day  have  high 
line  power. 

Near  you  there’s  a  Zenith  dealer  who’ll 
gladly  show  you  the  91  Zenith  models 
for  1938  —  standard  and  “Two-Way” 
types — for  2  volt,  6  volt  and  32  volt 
operation — for  1 10  volt  AC  and  AC-DC 
power — in  Console,  Table,  Phonograph- 
Radio  and  popular  Arm  Chair  Models. 


*17.50 

when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Farm  Radio. 


Yes,  91  superb  models— every  one  an 
unsurpassed  value  at  its  price. 

See  them  for  yourself — today!  No 
matter  where  you 
live,  nor  what  your 
income,  there’s  a 
Zenith  to  suit  your 
locality  and  your 
purse.  Ask  your 
Zenith  dealer! 


ZENITH  RADIO 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 

For  22  years 
makers  ol  fine  radios 


u 


S 


• — i 

CHILDREN— 
GROWN-UPS— 
FATHER— MOTHER 
—DAUGHTER— 

and  the  HELP — 
Everybody  enjoys  a 
Zenith 


entertainment  — 
crops  — markets  — 
weather  —  planes  — 
police  —  etc. 


EUROPE, 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
or  the  ORIENT 

guaranteed  everyday 
or  your  money  back 
on  all  short  wave 
Zeniths.  • 
Complete  Zenith 
price  range  from 
$19.95  to  $750.00 
is  available  on  easy 
terms. 
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The  Brook  Through  the  Woods  After  First  Snow 
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Glass  Show  Case  Boosts  Sales  For  Gardener 


N  LONG  Island  where  farmers  pro¬ 
duce  big  results  from  every  acre 
planted,  the  George  Bucks  of  East 
Meadow  go  most  farmers  still  one 
better  by  adding  merchandising 
ability  to  skill  in  farming.  Their 
place  is  only  a  small  one  of  20  acres,  but  they  work 
every  inch  of  it  from  early  Spring  until  late  Fall, 
and  sell  many  times  more  than  it  can  possibly  yield 
— at  good  retail  prices,  too. 

First,  they  built  a  small  store  in  the  front  of  their 
farm  on  the  main  highway  to  Farmingdale  and  sold 
their  vegetables.  This  was  all  right,  so  far  as  it 
went.  Business  was  good,  but  not  good  enough  for 
them.  The  selling  of  vegetables  offered  too  limited 
a  line — they  added  field-grown  flowers.  Too  few 
people  stopped  to  buy  them,  and  the  selling  season 
of  four  to  five  months  a  year  proved  too  short— they 
built  a  large  glass  show  case  to  show  them  off,  which 
could  be  heated  in  Winter.  “The  bigger  the  show, 
the  greater  the  sales,”  they  claim,  and  now  must 
look  outside  of  their  own  small  farm  for  enough  to 
supply  the  rapid  turn-over  of  their  produce. 

Luckily,  this  shortage  does  not  present  a  serious 
problem,  as  it  might  in  some  localities.  The  Bucks 


By  Ernest  Chabot 

example  set  by  this  energetic  couple,  particularly 
those  operating  truck  gardens — the  higher  the  per¬ 
centage  of  retail  sales,  the  greater  the  earnings. 

The  growing  and  sale  of  flowers  and  plants  should 
also  be  seriously  considered.  They  always  make  ex¬ 
cellent  companion  products  to  garden  truck.  The 
field-grown  varieties  are  easy  and  inexpensive  to 
grow  with  the  aid  of  a  few  cold-frames.  They  com¬ 
mand  high  prices,  offer  additional  items  to  sell,  and 
make  impressive  display  material  to  attract  the 
attention  of  trade.  Then,  too,  the  field-grown  stock 
can  always  be  supplimented  with  cut  flowers  and 
pot  plants  in  variety  purchased  from  a  wholesale 
flower  grower.  One  cannot  hope  to  grow  all  the 
seasonal  varieties  that  will  sell  readily  at  a  high 
mark-up,  oneself.  Even  professional  florists  seldom 
attempt  to,  but  buy  what  they  need  from  specialists 
in  particular  lines. 

But  one  should  not  think  of  going  into  a  business 
of  this  kind  in  a  half-hearted  way,  or  with  inade¬ 
quate  equipment  and  material  to  carry  on.  Except 
in  a  very  few  instances  involving  luck,  that  sort  of 
trial  fails,  and  consequently  we  have  the  shoddy  re- 


berta  fruits  and  palmed  them  off  as  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  to  her.  Whereupon  she  canned  them  and 
boasted  all  Winter  of  the  wonderful  quality  of 
canned  Early  Crawford!  But  there  is  a  real  moral 
in  this  observation,  namely,  that  part  of  the  trouble 
with  the  peach  business,  particularly  as  it  involves 
Elberta,  is  that  much  of  the  fruit  is  picked  too 
early.  It  lacks  flavor,  texture  and  quality,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  mediocre  sort  of  thing.  If  only  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  could  secure  tree-ripened  fruit  or,  at  least, 
something  more  nearly  approaching  tree-ripened 
fruit.  The  roadside  stand  is  a  great  help,  and  may¬ 
be  if  enough  attention  is  focused  upon  it,  something 
may  come  of  it.  Also,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  East,  in  being  close  to  its  markets,  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  capitalize  on  this  feature— if  it  will. 

Does  the  city  man  half  appreciate  the  hazards  of 
farming?  The  other  day  driving  through  an  or¬ 
chard  section  in  a  heavy  storm,  it  was  a  pitiful  sight 
to  see  heavily  loaded  fruit  trees  bowing  before  a 
merciless  wind.  The  owner  was  standing  in  his 
dooryard  watching  what  he  could  do  nothing  about. 
Wealthy  apples  were  rolling  across  the  roadway  as 
though  some  giant  with  a  scoop  was  shoveling  them. 

The  American  Fruit  Grower  credits  Roger  Carl 


Here  is  the  small  greenhouse  where  the 


have  many  neighbors  who  operate  large  farms  and 
there  is  a  florist  nearby.  They  buy  the  things  they 
need  to  sell  at  wholesale  prices  daily  so  they  can 
serve  their  customers  with  as  fresh  and  good  produce 
as  that  raised  on  the  farm  in  back  of  the  glass  show 
case  which  makes  such  easy  selling  possible. 

This  glass  case  is  a  small  curved-eave  greenhouse, 
as  the  photograph  shows.  It  measures  14  feet  6 
inches  wide  by  25  feet  long,  and  has  three  benches 
for  floral  display  purposes.  Still,  it  really  is  a  glass 
show  case  for  its  true  value  rests  in  its  ability  to 
attract  buyers  attention. 

From  a  sales  point  of  view  this  is  the  reaction : 
people  naturally  think  of  things  horticultural  when 
th.ey  see  a  greenhouse,  particularly  flowers.  Not  the 
ordinary  kind — those  grown  professionally  by  ex¬ 
perts.  This,  and  signs  bearing  fetching  price  spe¬ 
cials  stop  passing  motorists,  almost  all  of  whom  go 
away  loaded. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  good  selling  days 
throughout  the  year.  Sales  drop  considerably  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  gradually  pick  up  momen¬ 
tum  as  the  week  progresses.  Holidays  are  particu¬ 
larly  kind  to  the  business.  The  days  right  before 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Easter  and  Decoration 
Day  bring  buyers  seeking  good  values  in  droves,  and 
boost  sales  up  into  the  hundreds  per  day. 

Of  course,  in  the  Winter,  the  flowers  are  all  bought 
from  a  flower  grower  for  the  greenhouse  is  too  small 
for  growing  the  flowers  needed.  The  vegetables  sold 
in  this  season  are  mostly  in  variety  that  can  be 
stored  through  the  Winter,  including  those  famous 
l  ong  Island  potatoes.  But  it  makes  a  good  profitable 
business  throughout  the  year. 

Anyone  having  a  little  land  situated  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  location  on  a  good  highway,  can  profit  by  the 


vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  for  roadside  trade 

mains  of  too  many  broken-down  attempts  on  our 
rural  highways.  The  building  up  of  an  outlet  to 
move  a  large  percentage  of  one’s  farm  produce  at 
higher  than  wholesale  price  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sound  move  and  permanent  business  enterprise. 

For,  if  the  store  and  glass  show  case  are  arranged 
in  a  way  to  attract  the  people  who  buy,  increase 
the  number  of  salable  items  and  lengthen  the  sell¬ 
ing  season,  the  initial  investment  will  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends  and  absorb  its  own  cost  in  one  good  season. 

ERNEST  CHABOT. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Horticulture 

It  was  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  sun 
had  risen  out  of  the  cloud  banks  to  the  east  only  a 
little  before,  the  air  was  clear  and  frosty  following 
a  minimum  of  42  degrees  the  preceding  night.  El¬ 
berta  peaches  had  all  been  picked  from  the  orchard 
excepting  for  two  trees.  In  fact,  many  Elberta  trees 
had  been  harvested  two  weeks  before,  and  most  of 
them  had  been  moved  eight  weeks  before.  The  fruits 
that  were  left  were  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree  at 
a  touch,  the  color  was  beautiful,  the  flesh  was 
softening.  And  then  the  surprise  came  when  one 
of  those  attractive,  cold,  ripe  fruits  was  bitten  into! 
Now,  remember  that  the  variety  is  Elberta  and  that 
Elberta  has  been  condemned  up  one  side  of  the 
State  and  down  the  other  because  of  its  low  quality. 
The  surprise  was  in  the  fine  quality  and  delicious 
flavor  of  this  fruit — even  though  it  was  Elberta.  Or 
was  it  simply  that  anything  tastes  good  when  one 
is  hungry?  Commenting  on  these  facts  to  a  fruit¬ 
grower,  he  told  a  story  of  how  a  relative  of  his 
would  have  nothing  but  Early  Crawford  peaches  to 
can,  and  how  he  had  collected  some  fully  ripe  El- 


are  attractively  displayed. 

Moore  with  the  national  apple-picking  record,  made 
in  Maryland  with  276  picked  bushels  of  apples  in  a 
single  day.  The  trees  were  20  years  old.  He  used 
a  22-foot  ladder. 

A  friend  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  writes  that 
the  Macoun  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  At  Kingston 
a  year  ago  it  was  said  the  Macoun  was  an  upright 
grower  and  it  suggested  Sutton  and  Tompkins  King. 
His  comments  are  helpful  and  are  fully  appreciated. 

The  “Confidential  Bulletin”  to  members  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute  con¬ 
tains  information  that  is  timely  and  helpful.  In 
them  the  advice  of  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  of  Arlington, 
N.  Y.,  is  frequently  found.  A  recent  number  tells 
about  picking  methods.  You  many  wonder  why 
prominent  growers  should  spend  their  time  and 
energy,  as  well  as  money,  in  helping  their  neighbors. 
Perhaps  this  attitude  of  helpfulness  is  peculiar  to 
the  fruit  industry.  At  all  events  listen  to  this  from 
one  of  the  bulletins :  “If  we  were  to  possess  and  en¬ 
joy  only  such  things  as  we  ourselves  have  personally 
earned,  paid  for  and  deserve,  we  would  be  naked, 
uneducated  beasts  of  the  field.  What  we  enjoy  more 
than  that  has  come  from  the  results  of  inspired  and 
unselfish  labor  through  the  ages.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  that  in  playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules  we  may,  while  helping  ourselves,  help  someone 
else  who  may  be  less  fortunate  than  we  in  vision  or 
material  possessions.  xYll  honor  to  those  who  have 
the  vision,  the  clear  judgment  and  the  faith  in  their 
industry  and  their  fellow  growers  to  hope,  plan, 
work  and  chance  their  money  in  an  honest  effort  to 
improve  their  life  work  and  its  rewards.”  That  is 
more  than  just  growing  apples  for  what  money 
there  is  in  it.  That  is  a  real  philosophy  of  life — and 
all  respect  to  those  who  hold  it.  h.  b.  tukey 
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The  Ox  Comes  Back 

Hoof  Star  and  Bright,  come  here,  haw !  The  pa¬ 
tient  oxen  turn  to  the  left  at  their  driver’s  command. 
Had  he  called  out  “gee  off,”  they  would  have  turned 
to  the  right.  Oxen  are  not  quite  as  speedy  as  our 
modern  automobile,  but  they  never  hold  you  up  for 
a  blow-out,  never  run  out  of  gas  on  a  hill,  and  are 
proof  against  collisions. 

The  ox  still  has  a  place  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  time,  an  im¬ 
portant  place.  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  while 
spending  a  few  months  in  the  western  counties  of 
that  Province  the  past  season,  to  learn  that  oxen 
had  doubled  in  numbers  since  the  war.  One  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  who  cuts  175  tons  of  hay,  and  picks 
in  a  good  season  2,500  barrels  of  apples,  told  me 
that  he  had  a  pair  of  oxen  on  the  farm  this  year 
for  the  first  time;  that  while  he  shall  always  keep 
horses  and  tractor,  he  has  found  oxen  to  lte  an 
economical  team.  They  are  excellent  on  the  sprayer. 
Where  an  orchard  must  be  sprayed  seven  times  if 
one  hopes  to  raise  marketable  fruit,  and  there  are 
times  when  spraying  is  almost  continuous,  they  are 
particularly  useful. 

With  many  small  farmers  they  are  the  only  team 
kept.  With  them  the  plowing  and  harrowing  and 
other  farm  work  is  done,  and  when  haying  time  ar¬ 
rives  they  are  hitched  to  the  mowing  machine.  There 
the  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  it  requires  a 
crew  of  two  to  operate  instead  of  one  with  horses. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  both  of  the  crew  be  men, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  picture. 

The  cost  of  raising  oxen  and  their  upkeep  is  so 
much  less  than  that  of  horses  that  many  farmers 
who  cannot  afford  a  pair  of  horses  can  manage  to 
own  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Starting  with  a  pair  of  steer 
calves  in  three  years,  this  farmer  in  Nova  Scotia  has 
a  team,  the  raising  of  which  has  been  hardly  felt, 
and  as  they  require  no  expensive  harnesses,  another 
outlay  of  money  is  saved.  When  not  in  use  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  months,  they  fatten  in  good 
pastures  and  in  Winter  require  no  grain,  keeping- 
in  excellent  condition  on  a  ration  of  good  hay  and 
roots.  Every  Nova  Scotia  farmer  raises  either  sugar 
beets  or  turnips,  and  in  most  cases  both,  to  be 
pulped  and  fed  to  his  stock  through  the  Winter. 

For  use  in  the  woods  where  the  ground  is  rough 
and  stony  and  the  snow  deep,  oxen  are  unexcelled. 
While  somewhat  slower  than  horses,  they  patiently 
wallow  through  the  deep  snow  with  their  heavy  load 
and  after  a  night’s  rest  and  their  feed  of  hay  and 
roots,  are  ready  at  dawn  for  another  day's  work. 
While  if  in  clambering  over  the  rocks  a  leg  is  brok¬ 
en,  the  camp  is  soon  supplied  with  fresh  meat.  Right 
there  is  a  strong  argument  in  the  oxen’s  favor — they 
always  find  a  ready  market  as  meat. 

Nova  Scotia  oxen  are  never  yoked  with  a  bow 
yoke  as  is  the  custom  in  New  England,  but  with  a 
head  yoke.  This  is  made  from  a  stout  piece  of  hard¬ 
wood  of  the  required  dimensions,  curved  over  the 
neck  and  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  horns.  In  order 
to  get  best  results  they  must  fit  exactly  right.  The 
yoke  once  in  position  is  securely  fastened  to  the 
horns  by  a  long  stout  rawhide  strap,  several  turns 
around  the  outside  horn 
are  made,  then  it  cross¬ 
es  the  front  of  the  head 
over  a  n  ornamental 
shield.  Several  turns 
are  then  made  around 
the  inside  horn,  and  the 
end  of  the  strap  wound 
around  a  stout  pin  on 
the  top  of  the  yoke, 
which  has  a  cleft  into 
which  the  end  of  the 
strap  is  finally  inserted. 

Oxen  yoked  in  this  way 
work  steadier,  and  will 
haul  heavier  loads  than 
those  yoked  by  the 
neck. 

Three  miles  an  hour 
is  about  the  gait  of  the 
average  pair  of  oxen, 
yet  many  farmers  haul 
wood  to  the  nearby 
markets,  and  logs  to  the 
mill.  It  is  no  novelty  to 
see  a  farmer  go  by  with 
his  long  wagon  made 
from  automobile  wheels 
with  balloon  tires,  load¬ 
ed  with  huge  logs  or 
lumber.  These  low 
wheel  wagons  are  much 
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easier  to  load  than  the  old  high-wheeled  ones  of  the 
past. 

Oxen  have  been  bred  to  a  larger  size  than  for¬ 
merly.  Half  a  century  ago  an  ox  girthing  seven  feet 
was  considered  large,  while  today  those  measuring 
seven-feet-six  and  seven-feet-eight  are  common.  The 
oxen  claimed  to  be  the  largest  pair  in  the  Province 
girth  eiglit-feet-six  and  weigh  4,400  pounds.  These 
oxen,  now  11  years  old,  have  spent  their  lives  on  one 
farm  and  are  somewhat  pets. 

Far  from  becoming  extinct  as  many  city  people 
suppose,  the  humble  ox  in  Nova  Scotia  at  least  is 
very  much  in  evidence.  Some  of  the  large  lumber¬ 
men  use  more  than  100  yoke  in  the  woods  during 


Oxen  Haul  the  Motcing  Machine 


the  Winter.  A  well-matched,  well-trained  pair,  are 
a  source  of  both  pride  and  profit  to  their  owners. 
Get  up  the  Star  and  Bright,  go  along.  a.  m.  s. 


Profitable  Forage  Combinations 

We  like  the  practice  of  Sudan  grass  grown  with 
legumes,  such  as  Soy  beans,  because  we  have  found 
that  it  makes  a  well-balanced  mixture  for  pasture, 
silage  and  hay.  Sudan  grass  grows  stiffly  erect, 
with  stems  strong  enough  to  support  the  vines  and 
makes  harvesting  easier,  by  keeping  them  off  the 
ground.  It  hastens  curing  by  preventing  the  beans 
retting. 

Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans,  planted  together, 
make  a  good  hog  pasture,  too.  We  sow  25  to  30 
pounds  Sudan  grass  and  the  same  quantity  of  Soy 
beans  to  the  acre,  sowing  the  seed  with  a  grain 
drill.  However,  for  quickest  results,  sow  in  rows 
18  to  20  inches  apart,  and  cultivate. 

They  are  both  warm  weather  crops,  and  sowing 
any  time  up  to  July  1,  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture,  this  combination  will  make  a  hay  crop,  or 
provide  plenty  of  the  finest  kind  of  silage.  We  like 


to  add  about  50  pounds  of  molasses  to  the  ton  of 
silage,  in  this  practice,  as  it  makes  a  better  feed 
and  better  quality  silage. 

Japanese  millet  is  another  forage  crop  which  we 
like  to  combine  with  Soy  beans,  as  silage,  to  make 
an.  ideal  balanced  ration.  Two  parts  of  millet  to 
one  of  Soy  beans  is  about  the  right  proportion,  and 
here,  too,  molasses  is  used  to  advantage. 

Although  we  are  now  growing  millet  regularly  as 
a  hay  crop,  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  years  that 
we  fully  appreciated  its  value  as  a  quick-developing 
crop.  We  have  found  it  of  great  value  in  case  of 
crop  failure  of  clover  and  Timothy,  when  dry, 
Spring  weather  cuts  short  the  pasture  and  meadow 
grasses,  or  when  there  is  a  cold,  wet  Spring  and 
corn  and  other  early  planted  crops  drowned  out. 

Japanese  millet  is  one  of  the  best  forage  crops  we 
have,  for  feeding  all  kinds  of  livestock.  Millet  hay, 
properly  handled,  has  great  feeding  value  and  milk- 
producing  qualities,  being  rich  in  protein  and  fats. 
For  hay  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  blooms,  before 
the  seed  forms,  otherwise  the  hay  is  apt  to  be 
woody.  This  millet  may  be  planted  up  to  July  1 
and  even  later,  and  still  produce  a  crop  of  hay  or 
pasture  or  silage.  In  more  southern  sections  we 
sow  it  as  a  catch  crop  after  the  grain  has  been  har¬ 
vested.  We  get  good  results  by  sowing  broadcast, 
using  about  40  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  covering 
seed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  It  produces 
the  best  results,  of  course,  in  warm,  rich  soil.  For 
a  seed  crop,  the  millet  is  allowed  to  ripen  fully  and 
is  harvested  with  a  grain  binder  or  a  combine.  As 
pasture  it  is  fine,  but  cattle  must  be  accustomed  to 
it  gradually. 

Another  practice  which  we  tried  and  like  very 
much  is  planting  Kentucky  Wonder  or  Missouri 
Wonder  vining  beans  with  our  silo  corn.  Either  of 
these  beans  is  a  strong  climber — ideal  for  planting 
in  cornfields.  Where  it  is  to  be  used  for  silage,  the 
corn  and  beans  are  planted  thicker  than  is  custom¬ 
ary.  In  September,  1936,  the  worst  drought  year 
that  we  ever  experienced,  we  filled  a  silo  12x40  feet, 
from  nine  acres  of  this  combination.  The  grass¬ 
hoppers  hadn’t  damaged  this  field  so  much,  but  it 
had  gone  through  the  severe  drought  and  hot 
weather.  This  combination  produces  a  great  amount 
of  silage,  aids  the  soil,  is  well  liked  and  nutritious 
for  stock,  and  seems  to  keep  up  the  production  of 
milk  wonderfully,  when  fed  to  dairy  cows. 

Speaking  of  forage  and  cattle,  makes  me  want  to 
say  a  word  about  whitewash  as  the  dairyman’s  aid, 
which  could  be  used  more  advantageously  in  many 
instances.  As  an  all-around  disinfectant  there  are 
few,  if  any,  substances  which  combine  in  so  service¬ 
able  a  manner  the  elements  of  low  cost,  lack  of  ob- 
jectionble  odor  and  permanence.  Because  it  is  so 
lasting,  many  dairymen  and  farmers  fail  to  renew 
the  coating  as  frequently  as  might  well  be  the  case. 
Once  a  year  at  least  should  be  the  rule.  On  some 
farms  the  milking  stable  is  given  a  fresh  applica¬ 
tion  every  six  months.  Those  who  follow  this  cus¬ 
tom  think  the  additional  expense  is  well  justified 
by  the  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  which  is  imparted 
to  surroundings  in  which  so  important  an  article  of 
food  is  produced.  A  stable  that  is  freshly  coated 

every  six  months  has 
always  a  clean  smell. 
The  wash  produces  also 
a  brightening  up  of  the 
whole  environment  and 
lends  an  air  of  whole¬ 
someness  which  is  apt 
to  aid  cleanliness  in 
other  ways. 

One  of  our  large 
dairy  farms  follows  the 
custom  of  whitewashing 
all  the  fence  posts  and 
boar  d  fences  on  the 
place  every  two  years. 
It  has  been  found  that 
posts  give  better  service 
when  treated  in  this 
way.  It  is  surprising, 
also,  to  see  what  an  im¬ 
provement  this  method 
lends  to  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  farm. 
Also  fine  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate  is  spread  on  the 
floors  and  in  gutters  at 
each  cleaning  twice  a 
day.  This  mixed  with 
the  manure  has  a  high 
fertilizing  value  and 
helps  combat  odors. 
Missouri,  e.  e.  gorton. 


This  outstanding  group  of  nine  Ayrshire  cotes,  known  as  the  Million  Pound  Ayrshire  Dairy  Herd,  ts  a  fea  -ut 
exhibit  at  several  of  the  leading  fairs  of  the  Middle  West  this  season.  Each  of  these  cows  has  rnade  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  milk  and  4,000  pounds  of  butterfat  during  her  life.  They  are  all  m  good  condition,  and  show 
evidence  that  they  will  continue  with  their  heavy  producing  careers. 
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After  your  cows  are  milked  and  the  milk  is  delivered  to 
the  receiving  station  the  work  of  supplying  rich,  fresh 
milk  to  a  million  families  is  only  just  begun. 

It  takes  8850  men  and  women  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  machines  to  deliver  milk  safely  and  on  time  to 
Sheffield  customers.  It’s  a  lot  of  work  and 
expense  —  but  dairy-farming  does  not  be¬ 
come  useful  to  farmers  till  milk  is  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  consumer  and  paid  for. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 
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For  Christmas 

Send  your  friends  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  Christmas  Gift.  Each 
issue  of  the  paper  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness,  and  it  will  keep 
alive  the  Christmas  spirit  throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  a  useful  present. 

$1.00  Will  Pay  for — 
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A  mature  apple  tree  can  and  often  does 
bear  from  25  to  75  bushels  depending  up¬ 
on  variety  and  age  of  tree.  That  makes 
it  plain  that  whenever  we  get  beyond  the 
back  lot  stage  with  apple  trees,  we  are 
sure  to  have  too  many  for  home  use, 
which  gets  us  into  the  commercial  stage 
of  apple-raising.  Hence  the  importance 
of  setting  the  right  varieties.  Personally, 
I  like  Fall  setting  as  there  is  plenty  of 
time,  the  soil  is  not  too  wet  as  often 
happens  in  Spring,  the  trees  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  settled  so  that  growth 
starts  early  in  Spring.  It  is  better, 
however,  not  to  prune  to  shape  until 
Spring  as  some  twigs  may  freeze  back  the 
first  Winter,  besides  I  never  like  to  leave 
an  unhealed  wound  open  to  Winter  freez¬ 
ing  on  a  young  tree. 

Two  mistakes  are  common  and  I  have 
made  both  of  them,  so  write  from  my 
book  of  experience.  First,  I  set  the  trees 
too  close  together.  They  looked  so  small 
and  the  distance  between  so  great  that 
I  failed  to  visualize  the  wTide  spreading- 
growth  of  later  years,  and  hence  have  to 
remove  a  number  of  trees,  which  was  not 
so  good  either,  as  the  resulting  space  is 
too  great.  Second,  I  set  some  varieties 
which  never  should  have  been  there,  al¬ 
though  not  entirely  to  blame,  as  the  trees 
I  ordered  and  the  trees  I  set  turned  out 
to  be  two  things,  due  to  careless  labeling 
at  the  nursery.  For  instance,  my  long 
rows  of  Jonathan  turned  out  to  have  a 
middle  row  of  Grimes  Golden  which, 
while  perhaps  the  best  of  the  yellow 
sorts,  is  not  a  good  seller  as  the  mar¬ 
kets  demand  red  apples.  I  set  some  va¬ 
rieties  which  time  and  experience  tell  me 
now  that  should  have  not  been  included. 
Wealthy  is  all  right  for  a  tree  or  two 
but  not  for  a  market  apple  as  it  does  not 
sell  at  a  profitable  price  here.  I  have  25 
of  them  which  cleared  me  this  year  when 
they  had  a  nice  crop  exactly  $4.50,  wdiich 
I  hardly  need  say  did  not  pay  for  labor 
let  alone  spraying,  pruning,  cultivation 
and  such  costs.  I  have  no  Duchess  but 
they  did  even  worse  for  neighbors.  I  have 
two  Red  Astrachan  and  two  Fameuse 
(Shaw),  these  for  home  use  as  neither 
variety  is  profitable  for  market  here.  I 
have  250  McIntosh,  an  excellent  apple 
for  eating  or  market,  but  with  bad  faults. 
It  scabs  worse  even  than  the  Winter 
Banana.  It  cracks,  drops  its  it  ripens 
and  ripens  a  few  at  a  time,  so  1  am  dig¬ 
ging  out  many  of  them  and  setting  plums 
in  their  place  as  plums  pay  well.  Then 
comes  the  Jonathan,  a  fine  variety  for 
home  use  or  market  and  a  good  bearer. 

My  main  crop  is  Stayman  Winesap,  a 
red  variety  which  bears  well,  hang  on 
well,  keeps  well  and  sells  fairly  well,  as 
it  is  ared  variety.  The  main  good  thing 
about  th  eStayman  is  that  it  keeps  in 
ordinary  storage  until  Spring,  while  the 
Delicious  and  McIntosh  are  gone  by  New 
Years.  Neighbors  have  many  Baldwins, 
Canada  or  Steel  Red,  some  Cortland,  all 
three  are  good  but  I  would  not  set  Bald¬ 
win  as  it  is  losing  favor.  I  have  25 
Northern  Spy  which  bore  this  year  for 
the  first  time  after  being  set  20  years, 
and  I  shall  keep  them  as  this  variety 
holds  in  popular  favor.  Incidentally,  the 
basement  storage  for  home  use  will  have 
Delicious,  McIntosh,  Spy,  Grimes  Golden 
and  Stayman  Winesap,  many  bushels  of 
each.  We  shall  keep  some  Jonathans,  too, 
and  use  these  apples  in  this  order :  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Jonathan  for  the  Jonathan  de¬ 
velops  spots  in  ordinary  storage,  Grimes, 
Spy,  Stayman  as  that  is  the  order  of  their 
keeping  qualities.  The  older  varieties, 
like  King,  Willow  Twig,  Bellflower, 
Greening,  Seek  No  Farther,  Swaar  and 
the  sweet  varieties  are  all  poor  sellers, 
while  the  early  varieties,  like  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Red  Astrachan,  Wealthy  and  Duch¬ 


ess  are  seldom  profitable,  although  a  tree 
or  two  of  each  might  be  included  in  the 
home  orchard. 

You  see  I  speak  from  my  book  of  ex¬ 
perience.  knowledge  gleaned  right  here  on 
the  farm  from  my  own  trees  and  my  own 
marketing.  We  have  here  what  is  called 
the  largest  wholesale  fruit  market  in  the 
world,  but  here  is  the  record  :  When  you 
have  a  crop,  your  neighbor  also  has  a 
crop  and  by  neighbor,  I  mean  any  grower 
within  200  miles  of  your  market  as  that 
is  the  radius  of  our  local  market,  the 
radius  I  mean  which  covers  the  territory 
from  which  fruit  is  brought  here  to  sell 
on  our  big  market.  The  consuming  ra¬ 
dius  is  a  thousand  or  more  miles  as  we 
have  truckers  coming  from  Minnesota, 
Dakotas,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Arkansas 
and  all  points  between,  to  buy  our  fruit. 
These  buyers  know  what  they  want  and 
will  not  buy  anything  else.  For  instance, 
you  cannot  sell  an  unknown  variety  or  a 
new  variety  until  it  has  become  widely 
known.  City  folks  have  been  citified  so 
long  that  only  the  older  ones  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  the  farm.  Hence  the  old 
varieties  like  Baldwin  and  King  sell  poor¬ 
ly.  I  have  a  few  Wageners,  an  excellent 
apple,  but  no  one  wants  any  of  them 
although  grandpa  and  grandma  would  be 
glad  to  have  some.  On  a  fruit  farm  we 
have  limited  acreage,  unless  we  farm  a 
show  farm  with  lots  of  money  to  waste 
or  unless  it  is  a  corporation  farm  able  to 
employ  plenty  of  labor.  We  must  make 
every  tree  count  for  a  profit  or  we  lose. 

On  your  general  or  dairy  farm,  you 
will  lose,  too,  if  you  raise  apples  which 
are  practically  unmarketable  so  you 
should  have  varieties  which  will  enable 
jou  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  above  home 
needs  at  some  profit.  Cider  mills  here 
are  paying  15  cents  per  cwt.  delivered  at 
the  mill.  Number  I  apples,  packed  in  new 
bushels  and  fixed  up  with  liners,  pads, 
to  pdecorations,  the  whole  cost  of  which 
is  about  18  cents  per  bushel,  are  selling 
and  have  been  selling  on  our  big  market 
for  from  40  to  65  cents  per  bushel,  de¬ 
pending  upon  variety  and  size.  Judge  for 
yourself  how  rich  we  get  if  we  count 
growing,  picking  and  packing  charges, 
lhat  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to 
grow  only  apples  which  will  make  some 
profit.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  year 
of  an  apple  glut.  I  have  seen  many  of 
them  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
trees  than  20  years  ago.  For  myself,  I 
never  cease  to  wonder  why  folks  eat  so 
little  now  as  compared  with  consumption 
of  long  ago.  Is  it  because  city  folks  work 
such  few  hours  and  so  few  days  or  have 
they  learned  the  secret  of  not  eating. 
Any  fairly  good  crop  of  any  kind  results 
at  once  in  a  market  glut  and  consequently 
low  prices  to  producers. 

Grapes  sold  for  from  35  cents,  which 
was  top  at  the  beginning,  to  15  cents  per 
12-quart  basket  and  the  basket  cost  was 
over  six  cents,  and  picking  cost  three 
cents,  so  grape-growers  also  faced  a  loss. 
It  all  seems  to  sum  up  to  a  lack  of  con¬ 
sumption  rather  than  an  over  production 
as  thousands  of  folks  do  not  get  grapes 
and  apples.  I  do  know  that  city  folks 
not  only  do  not  have  storage  room  but 
are  not  interested  in  storing  food. 

However,  this  is  not  a  cry-baby  piece 
for  I  am  mighty  thankful  to  have  such 
a  fine  crop  and  hope  to  make  a  little 
money  out  of  it.  Last  year  we  had  only 
four  bushels  of  poor  grade  apples  to 
store  for  home  use,  this  year  we  shall 
have  as  many  as  we  wish  and  we  shall 
market  enough  at  least  to  keep  running- 
expenses  paid  if  it  does  not  allow  many 
luxuries.  In  plain  words  we  are  getting 
by  instead  of  running  behind,  and  that  is 
something  after  the  past  few  years. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  l.  B.  rebek. 


Home  of  S.  J.  Elliott,  Quebec,  Breeder  of  Milki^ShJrthZm^ 
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News  from  a 

The  swallows  left  in  August  as  usual, 
the  goldfinches  have  gathered  first  the 
dandelion  seeds,  then  the  cosmos  and 
miniature  sunflower  seeds  that  are  grown 
as  a  regular  thicket  for  these  birds  each 
year. 

The  golden-winged  woodpeckers  have 
been  gathering  in  flocks  of  twenty  or 
more,  a  bit  later  a  flock  of  bluebirds  paid 
us  a  last  visit  before  going  south  and  the 
veteran  trapper  already  has  caught  two 
bears.  By  all  these  signs  we  know  that 
the  Day  of  Thanksgiving  will  soon  be 
here,  and  we  shall  be  thankful,  indeed, 
as  now  it  seems  as  if  the  entire  family 
would  be  home,  including  the  precious, 
first  and  only  granddaughter.  Our 
Easter  baby  is  developing  fast  into  a 
coquettish  laughing  girl  and  just  between 
ourselves,  I  think  she  already  knows  her 
power  to  get  her  own  way. 

Teddy  has  joined  Billy  in  going  to 
school;  Little  John,  although  taller  than 
either  cousin  is  too  young  to  go,  so  he  is 
still  the  little  Shadow  “that  goes  in  and 
out  with  me.” 

It  has  been  a  season  of  good  crops 
after  our  two  previous  dry  seasons,  and 
while  potatoes  were  not  a  bumper  crop  in 
our  vicinity  because  it  was  too  dry  just 
as  potatoes  were  setting,  the  crop  is 
much  better  than  for  two  years. 

Many  tons  of  hay  are  still  standing  as 
the  barns  were  well  filled  and  the  price 
of  dairy  products  has  not  been  high 
enough  to  tempt  farmers  to  enlarge  their 
dairies. 

Beef  prices,  in  fact  all  meats,  are  high, 
but  most  cattle  here  are  of  the  milk 
breeds.  I  wonder  if  our  hills  will  again 
feed  herds  of  Milking  Shorthorns,  or  Dur- 
hams  as  they  were  called  in  my  childhood. 

I  love  Jerseys,  but  still  those  big  roan 
cattle  have  a  place  in  my  heart. 

Last  Winter  was  very  mild.  Of  course 
the  ground  froze  and  as  our  snow  came 
in  rain,  it  froze  on  the  ground  and  formed 
an  ice  coat  that  brought  death  to  many 
hardy  plants.  Here  there  was  not  a 
hollyhock,  digitalis,  canterbury  bell  nor 
viola  left,  and  but  few  sweet  williams  or 
aquilegias  and  very  many  other  peren¬ 
nials  suffered  severely. 

As  usual  a  friend  had  this  or  that  to 
share  and  some  of  my  plants  lived  that 
were  lost  to  her,  so  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  saw  many  changes  and  much  re¬ 
arranging  in  the  garden. 

But  as  our  two  severe  Winters  killed 
the  bloom  buds  on  shrubs  and  fruits,  this 
year  they  bent  under  their  fragrant  load, 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds  has  been  abundant. 

Since  my  accident  16  months  ago  I 
cannot  kneel  down  to  work,  and  the  aging 
back  complains  if  I  do  over  much  stoop¬ 
ing,  nevertheless  there  is  quite  a  respec¬ 
table  amount  of  filled  cans,  with  boxes  of 
vegetables  and  apples  and  we  felt  as  if 
we  had  been  awarded  a  prize  when  we 
found  three  of  our  young  grafted  Pound 
Sweet  apples  were  bearing.  Wouldn't  a 
dish  of  well-baked  Pound  Sweets  and 
some  Golden  Jersey  cream  appeal  to 
you  ? 

Or  when  the  pig  is  pork,  wouldn’t  you 
like  boiled  cider  apple  sauce  such  as 
grandma  used  to  make,  to  eat  with  your 
roast  ribs? 

The  longer  evenings  have  led  me  to  be¬ 
gin  what  a  friend  lovingly  calls  the  fire¬ 
side  industries.  Some  quilt  work  has 
been  done  and  much  has  been  planned 
and  now  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy 
tale  I  am  cutting,  clipping  and  contriv¬ 
ing  on  the  Winter  wardrobes. 

A  friend  from  Maine  just  brought  a 
block  and  a  pattern  of  the  “Lady  With 
a  Parasol,”  and  I  promptly  sewed  a  back 
on  the  block  and  have  a  pillow-cover  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  her  visit. 

One  friend  wrote  she  thought  yellow  in 
the  annual  garden  was  being  overdone,  so 
many  new  annuals  are  yellow,  and  I 
think  she  is  right,  as  always,  so  I 
thought  of  the  dianthus  family,  using 
some  annuals,  and  many  biennial  and 
perennial  varieties  and  I  was  much 
pleased  with  all  of  them. 

Just  now  we  are  trying  to  get  truly 
hardy  shrubs  to  bloom  the  whole  season. 
We  are  about  1,000  feet  above  sea  level 
and  altitude  as  well  as  latitude  has  much 
to  do  with  hardiness. 

So  far  our  list  is  much  like  this,  for- 
sythia,  February  daphne,  rose  daphne, 
flowering  currant,  quince  and  almond ;  of 
lilacs  there  are  now  a  baker’s  dozen,  the 
old  purple,  white  and  the  lovely  graceful 
Persian  red,  the  French  varieties  are  just 
getting  large  enough  to  bloom ;  two  began 
this  year.  The  later  lilacs  must  be 
bought  to  help  carry  on  and  the  vibur¬ 
num  family  are  favorites,  too ;  the  snow¬ 
balls,  the  tree  cranberry,  while  our  na¬ 
tive  ones  are  lovely,  as  well  as  our  na¬ 
tive  elders,  and  the  pink  azaleas,  and  the 
laurels. 

The  spiraeas  are  hardy  and  the  hy¬ 
drangea,  and  a  friend  brought  us  the 
elscholzia  or  mint  shrub  for  Fall  bloom- 


Vermont  Farm 

ing  and  promises  the  desmodium  or  pea 
shrub. 

We  have  the  mock  orange,  privet  and 
the  berried  shrubs,  snowdrop  and  Indian 
currant,  privets  and  of  course  a  wealth 
of  the  old-time  roses,  about  15  varieties. 
I  am  having  fairly  good  success  with 
climbing  rose  cuttings  and  some  shrub 
cuttings,  while  all  layer  well,  so  if  I 
can’t  weed  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  I  in¬ 
tend  having  blossoms  just  the  same.  The 
lilies  have  bloomed  -well  this  year  and 
I  am  having  very  good  success  with 
lily  seeds  and  plan  to  try  more  varieties. 
I  am  planting  Canada  field  lily  seed  this 
Fall,  as  they  are  one  of  my  prime  fav¬ 
orites. 

A  Happy  Thanksgiving  and  may  you 
all  be  surrounded  by  your  dear  ones. 

MRS.  J.  x.  W. 


Warba  Potato  in  the  South 

C.  M.  Howes,  of  Tryon,  Polk  County, 
N.  C.,  proved  himself  to  be  a  truck  gar¬ 
dener  of  the  new  order.  On  April  3,  he 
planted  two  Warba  Irish  potatoes,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  one-half  pound.  On  July  1, 
he  harvested  14  pounds  of  potatoes.  On 
July  23,  these  were  replanted.  On  No¬ 
vember  2,  113  pounds  were  harvested 
from  this  second  planting.  Thus,  he 
harvested  in  one  season  127  pounds  of 
potatoes  from  one-half  pound,  making  a 
2,540-percent  increase. 

This  seed  was  sent  to  the  County 
Agent  by  the  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  was  anxious  to  learn  how 
they  would  yield,  and  about  their  earli¬ 
ness  in  this  locality. 

This  new  potato  has  possibilities  of  a 
second-crop-potato  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
county.  Its  biggest  advantage  will  be  for 
farmers  to  use  for  home  consumption  be¬ 
cause  of  its  earliness  and  two-crop  as¬ 
pects.  j.  P.  WILSON. 

County  Agent,  Columbus,  N.  C. 


Business  Bits 

“A  Useful  Book.”  The  Moore  Bros, 
catalog  is  a  useful  book  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  ond  poultrymen  to  have  available.  It 
lists  a  wide  variety  of  supplies  that  are 
needed  in  the  dairy  barn  and  poultry 
house.  Milk  cans,  disinfectants,  brushes, 
separators,  churns,  veterinary  supplies, 
barn  equipment,  harness,  egg  boxes, 
scales,  drinking  fountains,  etc.,  are  a  few 
of  the  many  practical  items  listed  in  this 
catalog.  It  will  be  mailed  free,  upon 
request,  to  any  dairy  farmer  or  poultry 
raiser.  Address  Moore  Bros.,  Box  R, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


“The  Aeroil  Burner.”  The  Aeriol  gaso¬ 
line  torch  is  well  known  as  a  weed  burner 
and  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  poultry 
grounds.  In  cold  weather,  however,  it 
also  serves  a  useful  purpose  as  a  thawing 
torch  for  frozen  pipes,  pumps  and  ma¬ 
chines,  as  well  as  removing  ice  and  snow 
from  sidewalks,  platforms,  etc.  An  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  entitled  “99  Uses  of 
the  Aeroil  Burner”  may  be  secured  with¬ 
out  charge  by  addressing  Aeroil  Burner 
Co.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


“Calf  Husbandry  or  How  to  Raise 
Fine  Calves.”  This  little  booklet  contains 
considerable  practical  information  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  calves. 
It  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to 
Ryde  &  Co.,  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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— Over 
A  FOOT 
LONG,  Near 
ly  34  FOOT  Wide 


This  FREE 
Big 
BOOK 
Shows 
FINE 
FRUITS 
SHRUBS 
*  ROSES 

Hundreds  of  Stark’s  Marvelous  New  &  U.  S.  Patent 
Fruits  and  Plants  are  pictured  in  Gorgeous  Colors  in  Stark’s 
NEW  FREE  Prize  Fruit  Book.  Nearly  1000  Stark  Varieties 
— 300  true-to-life  illustrations  by  Color  photo.  Among  them  are 
GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  APPLE,  Queen  of  luscious  Quality 
and  Young  and  Heavy  Bearing  —  STARRING  (Double-Red 
Delicious)  Kingof  Red  Apples — JON-A-RED,  New  Stark  U.  S. 
Patent  Double- Red  Jonathan  shown  for  first  time — a  sensa¬ 
tion — coloring  solid  red-all-over  weeks  earlier.  Also  shown  are 
the  huge  HAL-BERTA  GIANT  PEACH  (World’s  first  Pat¬ 
ented  Peach)  —  Burbank’s  ELEPHANT  HEART  PLUM, 
World’s  finest  Blood-fleshed  Freestone — Burbank's  GREAT 
YELLOW  PLUM  (New  U.  S.  Patent)  Largest,  Sweetest  Solid 
Gold  Plum — New  Black  GIANT  CHERRIES,  gigantic  size,  ex¬ 
quisitely  sweet  and  delicious.  YOU  can  grow  these  Wonderful  New 
Stark  Fruits  in  your  own  Home  Orchard. 


TWO  Big  Books  In  One-FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS 


In  addition  to  wonderful  exclusive  fruit 
varieties  Sold  ONLY  by  Stark  Bro’s,  this 
book  is  packed  with  finest  Shrubs — Roses 
and  Ornamental  Plantsof  everydescription 
— shownin  bloom  in  beautif  ul.glowing  Colors. 
This  great  NEW  Book  cost  over  $50,000  to 
produce — it  GIVES  YOU  the  results  of  over 
a  century  of  expert  horticultural  experience 
of  Stark  Bro's  in  the  development  of  hardy, 
HEAVY-BEARING  FRUIT  VARIETIES 
and  the  most  exquisite  SHRUBS — ROSES 
and  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS.  , 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Box  308  Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

Largest  in  the  World  -  *  Oldest  in  America 


GET  FREE  TREES  OFFER,  also  FREE 
HOME  ORCHARD  PLANTING  PLANS 

Send  Coupon — get  our  amaz¬ 
ing  offer  of  free  trees  to 
every  buyer — also  val¬ 
uable  Free  Guide 
to  planting,  easy 
diagrams  that  any¬ 
one  can  follow — 
to  bring  BIGGER 
YIELDS. 

Check  circle  in 
Coupon  to 
get  details 
of  Land- 
scaping 
Plans  Free 
toCustomers 


Makes  $300£^ in  a  Month 


In  a  recent  month  G.  W.  Kelly  sent  in  or¬ 
ders  for  Stark  Trees,  earning  him  $300.57 
CASH  INCOME.  HE  HAD  NEVER 
SOLD  TREES  when  he  TOOK  UP 
STARK  SELLING  YEARS  AGO.  He 
found  the  occupation  so  pleasant  and 
profitable  that  he  made  it  his  principal  bus¬ 
iness.  Great  numbers — farmers,  and  men  of 
:very  trade  and  profession — are  making  fine 
incomes  SELLING  for  STARK  IN  SPARE 
TIME.  Why  not  you?  Check  square  to  right 
for  our  Liberal  Weekly  Cash  Income  Plan.  FINE 
SELLING  OUTFIT  FREE— CLIP  COUPON - 


R.N.Y. 

11-37 


STARK 
NURSERIES 
Box  308 

Louisiana,  Mo. 
fSend  FREE 
PLANTING  PLANS 
and  1938  Prize  Fruit 

Book.  I  may  plant _ 

(Number) 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Check  circle  if  interested  in 
Landscaping  Details. 


Name 


it.  or 
R.F.D. 


P.  O. 


Check  here  for  FREE  full  details  of  NEW. 
EXTRA-GENEROUS  Salesmen’s  Weekly 
INCOME-PLAN  for  Spare  Time  Selling 
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Burpee’s 

l®Giant  Dahlia-FloweredJjli 
■Across.  4  favorite  colors.  Scar 


0  GIANT  0 


i,„,wia-Flowered_blooms.  5  in. 
'across.  4  favorite  colors.  Scarlet,  Rose., 
Lavender,  Yellow,  a  15c-pkt.of| 
seeds  of  each,  all  4  postpaid^ 

"  1  10c — send  dime  today.  , 
i  Catalog  free-low 
„  .  _  Aprices.  Burpee  . 

9* FREE '1iW  Seeds  Grow.’' 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


350.000  Peach  Trees,  300.000  Apple 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  new  and 
older  varieties.  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry.  Grape  Vines.  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  plants:  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Fall  Price 
List  FREE.  Write  for  your  copv. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  4,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Send  for  the  New  28  Page 
FREE  Booklet  that  gives  com¬ 
plete,  detailed  instructions 
and  data  on  LOW  COST, 
dependable,  non-freezing,  fire¬ 
fighting  equipment  for  farm 
houses,  barns,  rural  schools, 
lumber  yards,  C.C.C.  Camps. 

Write  now  for  this 

FREE  BOOKLET 

to  Dept.  5E. 

Solvay  Sales  Corporation 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured  by 
The  Solvay  Process  Company 

40  Rector  Street  New  York 


Rtonle 
As 

Wilt-Resistant  I  The 

nation’s  favorite  flow 
er-  Yellow,  Crimson, 
Pink,  Blue,  White— 
a  15c  pkt.  of  each, 
all  5  for  lOel  Sand 
dims  today! 

Maule's  Seed  Book 
free— tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  vegetables  and  flowers— all 
the  best  kinds  fortableaud  market, 
at  low  prices .  W  M .  HENRY  MAULE, 

653  Mauls  Building,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 

T)  A  V  Allen’s  1938  Berry-Book 
Y  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 

Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier.  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  Catskill. 

Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Ray  nor  ’.I  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


English  Walnuts  For  The  Yard 

Grafted  on  Black  Walnut  roots.  Hardy  Good.  Gat 
our  booklet.  Others  nuts  too:  Persimmons.  Pawpaws. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Box  P,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


CLOVERS,  ALFALFA.  Tl  MOTHY  —  Extra  hardy 
seed,  strong  germination.  Specially  recleaned, 
ajid  laboratory  tested.  Crop  short,  stocks  limited. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  154.  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 


This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7!4xl0?4  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


It  Came  Hard. — Did  you  hear  about 
the  city  child  who  went  out  into  the 
country  and  forthwith  desired  to  see  the 
milking  done?  When  it  came  hack,  it 
was  asked  how  much  the  cows  gave. 
“Why,  they  didn't  give  any,”  came  the 
reply.  “Didn’t  give  any?  Why  they 
must  have,  we  heard  them  straining  milk 
in  the  kitchen.”  "I  don't  care,  they 
wouldn’t  and  didn't  give  a  drop — you  had 
to  squeeze  it  out  of  them.”  Now  the  Par¬ 
son  has  found  there  is  one  day  in  the 
church  in  which  perhaps  you  do  as  little 
squeezing  to  get  anything  as  any  day 
there  is  and  that  is  Old  Home  Day.  The 
Parson  had  four  such  days  in  his  own 
field  this  year  and  just  went  off  and 
preached  for  another  in  a  distant  town. 
The  old  ones  who  come  back  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  willing  to  help  keep  up  the 
church  building  that  they  attended  as 
children,  and  is  well  for  the  offering  to 
go  for  this,  for  there  is  most  always 
something  needed.  At  the  one  last  Sunday 
the  Parson  noticed  the  offering  was  to 
pay  for  repairs  on  the  church  parsonage 
— the  church  just  got  a  new  carpet.  At 
one  place  we  have  had  an  Old  Home  Day 
now  for  26  years  and  it  seemed  as  though 
there  were  more  than  ever  present  this 
year.  At  this  place  there  has  only  been 
one  day  in  that  time  that  we  couldn't  eat 
picnic  dinner  out  of  doors. 

Cow  Died.  —  Yes  we  lost  a  cow  the 
other  day.  It  got  loose  and  into  the  grain 
and  probably  that  was  what  did  it.  We 
had  more  than  we  had  stanchions  for  and 
she  pulled  out  a  staple.  Of  course  the 
grain  shouldn't  have  been  where  a  cow, 
even  loose,  could  get  into  it.  The  farming 
on  this  place  is  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  a  sort  of  secondary  affair — the  boys 
as  they  get  older,  having  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  Parson  having  far  too 
much  on  hand  to  do  well  without  the 
farm  at  all.  While  Charles  generally 
milks  in  the  morning  there  are  liable  to 
be  four  different  milkers  on  four  different 
nights  with  no  one  knowing  what  has 
been  done  during  the  day.  Shelley  gen¬ 
erally  “exercises”  around  about  an  hour 
a  day ;  Charles  works  around  till  noon 
after  getting  home  from  driving  the 
school  bus,  and  Closson  leaves  at  about 
seven  and  gets  home  in  time  for  supper. 
But  then  the  farm  gets  along  somehow 
and  we  raise  a  lot  of  stuff,  probably  250 
bushels  of  corn  this  year  and  75  bushels 
of  potatoes.  You  see  after  dinner  Charles 
practices  on  his  saxaphone  and  his  clari¬ 
net  till  time  to  drive  the  bus  again.  Then, 
too,  if  they  play  nights  in  their  orchestra 
till  12  or  1  o'clock,  they  must  get  some 
rest  in  the  day  time. 

The  Parson  just  bought  some  50  cords 
of  dry  four-foot  wood  down  by  the  old 
country  church  for  $3  a  cord  in  the 
woods.  It  was  cut  by  CCC  boys.  Our 
churches  want  some  and  the  Parson 
wants  some  and  drawing  from  the  woods 
and  hauling  and  working  up  will  give 
quite  a  bit  of  work  to  many  of  our  church 
families.  The  Parson  will  get  his  money 
back  all  right  which  is  all  he  cares  for, 
of  course.  Such  wood  delivered  brings 
from  .$9  to  $10  a  cord  in  Connecticut. 

Electric  Stove. — And  if  Mrs.  Parson 
hasn’t  got  an  electric  stove.  She  had  the 
old  oil  stove  some  20  years  and  it  was 
pretty  well  used  up,  though  we  are  using 
it  down  in  one  of  the  churches.  It  is 
much  better  than  the  one  we  had  there. 
We  still  have  the  good  old  wood  cook 
stove  which  the  Parson  wouldn’t  part 
with  for  the  world.  Mrs.  Parson  thinks 
the  combination  wood  or  coal  and  electric 
give  you  too  small  surface  for  keeping 
things  warm  for  a  farm  or  big  family. 
Then,  too,  if  you  have  a  fire  for  warming 
the  kitchen,  why  not  have  it  so  you  can 
bake  by  it  if  you  want  to?  This  stove 
seems  to  bake  beautifully,  what  little  she 
has  tried  and  is  very  quick  to  heat  if  the 
other  fire  is  slow  or  out.  Next  Summer 
she  will  probably  use  it  mostly.  This  and 
the  new  sewing  machine  was  her  share  of 
the  money  the  Parson  got  for  being 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Charles  got  a 
new  saxaphone  and  the  house  got  a  new 
water  pump  and  curtains.  Most  of  the 
legislators  seemed  to  get  new  cars  with 
their  money  but  the  Parson’s  car  will 
have  to  wait  till  another  windfall  for  it  is 
only  seven  years  old  now. 

Tiie  Water  Lilies. — We  had  a  queer 
thing  happen  to  our  water  lilies  this  year. 
They  were  perfectly  beautiful  till  along 
about  the  middle  of  Summer  a  sort  of 
rust  seemed  to  strike  them,  perhaps  it 
was  a  blight,  and  they  looked  sick  and 
many  leaves  died  and  blossoms  went 
down  from  around  20  to  a  few.  We  could 
see  no  reason  for  this.  Then  in  a  week 
or  so  they  came  back  and  looked  quite 
good,  but  once  again  in  the  Summer  they 
had  a  bad  spell  and  did  not  amount  to 
much  the  rest  of  the  season.  Could  any 
of  the  readers  make  a  guess  as  to  what 
was  the  matter?  The  white,  yellow  and 
pink  ones  seemed  to  be  all  affected  alike. 
All  the  conditions  about  the  pond  were 


just  the  same  this  year  as  far  as  wre  could 
see.  The  feAv  fish  in  the  pond  were  as 
lively  as  ever. 

Those  Potatoes.  —  The  Parson  just 
mentioned  how  we  raised  a  lot  of  potatoes 
this  year.  Now  he  has  those  potatoes 
down  in  the  dark,  cool  part  of  the  cellar, 
and  he  has  banked  the  house  all  along  the 
north  so  that  he  might  keep  his  wife  well 
fed  on  them  all  Winter,  when  she  goes 
up  to  see  her  doctor  and  he  told  her  she 
must  not  eat  potatoes  at  all,  not  a  single 
one.  And  the  Parson  had  to  pay  him  $2 
for  telling  his  wife  that !  He  has  just 
left  this  letter  for  a  while  to  get  on  some 
very  little  potatoes  for  the  pig  and  to 
pare  some  for  boiling  and  clean  some  for 
baking.  The  boys  will  have  to  get  their 
own  lunch  tomorrow  and  we  will  leave 
them  some  cold  potatoes  to  warm  up. 
There  will  also  be  some  cold  meat  for 


there  are  two  pieces  of  pork  in  the  oven. 
We  butchered  a  hog  dressing  around  250 
pounds  last  week  and  have  another  fully 
as  big.  At  dinner  today  we  had  cornmeal 
of  our  own  raising  with  scrapple  baked 
in  it  and  wasn't  it  good  1  When  the 
boys  come  home,  tired  and  hungry  tonight 
they  will  find  roast  pork,  baked  potatoes, 
mashed  cream  turnips  (a  wee  bit  of  flour 
thickening),  and  sweet  cider. 

The  Ladies  Aid. — Most  all  churches 
have  a  Ladies  Aid  of  some  kind.  The 
Parson  guesses  they  would  die  if  they 
didn’t.  Mrs.  Parson  is  president  of  one 
such.  They  generally  meet  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  have  a  pot-luck  dinner  and  stay 
till  about  half  past  three.  One  of  our 
little  choir  girls  from  a  very  large  family 


is  sick  and  the  mother  has  too  many  to 
work  for  and  too  little  to  do  with.  So 
the  ladies  sewed  for  her  all  day  and  such 
things  as  didn't  get  done  were  finished  in 
their  homes.  The  ladies  in  this  church 
used  to  be  giving  pay  suppers,  but  now 
we  give  the  money  needed  for  the  church 
and  they  do  work  such  as  this  and  work 
for  the  hospital  a  great  deal.  We  never 
have  lotteries  or  raffles,  thank  goodness. 
For  we  do  not  believe  in  training  chil¬ 
dren  in  getting  something  for  nothing,  or 
getting  money  from  people  and  giving 
them  nothing  in  return. 

A  Real  Collection  Box.  —  Did  you 
hear  about  the  collection  box  the  old 
country  preacher  fixed  up?  You  see  the 
congregation  was  given  to  putting  mighty 
small  change  in  the  box.  So  he  rigged 
the  box  up  with  various  attachments  that 
brought  about  wonderful  results.  If  a 


man  dropped  in  a  bill  the  box  gave  forth 
a  rustling  sound  so  that  all  would  know 
it  was  a  bill.  If  a  half-dollar,  then  a  bell 
would  loudly  ring ;  if  a  quarter,  then  a 
sound  only  half  as  loud,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  But  if  any  one  put  in  a  penny, 
the  box  took  his  photograph  ! 

The  Yoke. — Down  at  the  county  fair 
this  Fall  they  had  a  great  oxen  pull,  and 
how  those  fellows  did  drag  the  old  stone 
boat !  They  put  on  all  the  pig  iron  they 
had,  and  then  the  men  piled  on  all  they 
could  get  on.  The  big  yokes  looked  so 
heavy  and  the  cattle  had  to  strain  so ! 
Then  when  people  hear  or  read,  “Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for 
my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light,” 
it  seems  pretty  hard  to  believe.  But  let 
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us  read  it  for  what  it  really  means. 
Take  my  way  of  life  upon  you  and  you’ll 
find  that  things  go  better.  Take  my  way 
of  kindness  and  patience  and  toleration 
and  helpfulness  and  forgiveness  and  the  I 
long  days  will  seem  shorter  and  the  heavy 
days  lighter  and  dark  days  brighter  and 
gathering  friends  will  lift  the  burdens  and 
carry  them  away.  rev.  geo.  b.  gilbert. 


Tar-Heel  Country  Notes 

Fall  is  here,  and  how  beautiful  the 
foliage  along  the  highways,  or  down  some 
by-way  through  the  timber !  Most  of 
our  woodland  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  mixed  timber,  many  kinds  of  hard¬ 
woods,  with  a  good  setting  of  pine. 

Along  a  broad  main  highway  leading 
west  of  our  county  seat,  also  being  one  of 
the  main  cities  of  the  State,  there  is  for 
about  l1/^  miles  a  planting  of  sugar  ma¬ 
ples  on  each  side  of  the  road.  These  trees 
are  some  20-odd  years  old.  During  the 
Autumn  the  coloring  of  the  foliage  is 
gorgeous.  Thousands  of  autos  drive  out 
to  see  the  coloring  each  Fall. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  season  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  Farmers  did  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  a  stand 
of  tobacco  at  planting  time,  consequently 
much  of  the  tobacco  was  late,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  slightly  poor  quality.  The 
grain  crop  was  very  good,  oats  espe¬ 
cially  did  yield  well.  As  much  as  45 
bushels  per  acre  was  thrashed  in  our 
county  on  a  field  of  55  acres.  We  have 
quite  a  long  season  to  harvest  hay.  Yield 
was  much  better  than  in  several  years. 
If  one  did  not  have  a  supply  of  hay  this 
season,  it  is  more  because  he  made  no 
effort  to  produce,  or  harvest  such  a  crop. 

The  corn  crop  as  a  whole  is  good. 
There  is  some  cotton  grown  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  however,  our  soil  and  climate  is  not 
especially  suited  to  cotton-growing, 
though  the  crop  does  well  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State. 

Each  section  of  the  country  has  its 
way  of  doing  certain  work.  Corn  gather¬ 
ing  is  now  in  progress  here,  most  people 
pull  shuck,  ear  and  all  from  the  standing 
stalks,  haul  to  a  pile  near  the  buildings, 
invite  the  neighbors  and  friends  and  have 
a  husking  bee.  The  farmer  as  a  rule  sets 
a  good  meal  for  all  who  take  part  in 
these  corn  huskings.  The  young  folk  have 
a  world  of  fun.  We  recently  had  heavy 
rain,  some  corn  not  yet  gathered  on  the 
river  bottoms  was  damaged  by  high 
water. 

Some  prices  in  our  market  are,  pota¬ 
toes  $1  per  bushel ;  apples  50c  to  $1  de¬ 
pending  on  quality ;  cabbage  $1  per  ICO 
pounds ;  Lima  beans  25c ;  black-eyed  peas 
15c;  eggs  40c  do/..;  milk  delivered  at  the 
door  15  to  ISc  qt.  Our  apples  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  trucked  here  from  Virginia. 

A  killing  frost  came  October  15,  a 
little  early  this  year.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  near  Thanksgiving  before  plant 
growth  was  killed,  except  on  bottom  land. 
As  a  whole  it  has  been  a  good  year  here 
in  Sunny  Carolina.  \v.  D.  nelson. 

Forsyth  County,  N.  C. 


A  Potato  in  a  Tight  Place 

We  have  all  seen  potatoes  that  met  in¬ 
terference  of  some  sort  in  their  under¬ 
ground  life  so  that  they  were  warped  out 
of  shape,  or  constricted  or  penetrated  by 
grass  roots  or  some  sharp  substance. 

The  picture  shows  a  strange  case  where 
a  potato  started  growing  inside  this  col¬ 
lar  of  a  piece  of  iron  fence  and  filled  its 
collar  so  completely  that  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  remove  the  potato  whole. 

Quack  grass  roots,  which  have  needle 
sharp  points,  often  grow  entirely  through 
potatoes  planted  on  quacky  land.  We 
have  seen  two  tubers  tied  together  by 
a  single  quack  root  that  went  through 
one  and  then  through  the  other.  Some¬ 
times  potatoes  grown  on  quack  sod  will 
have  so  many  roots  in  them  as  to  be 
scarcely  usable. 

In  another  instance  a  nail  was  im¬ 
bedded  two-thirds  through  a  tuber.  As 
the  hill  was  torn  apart  in  digging  no  one 
could  tell  just  how  it  happened,  but  the 
most  probable  cause  was  that  a  stone  on 
one  side  held  the  potato  firmly.  It  could 
not  grow  in  that  direction,  and  the  nail 
evidently  was  so  firmly  held  by  the  soil 
or  stones  that  the  potato  had  to  grow 
against  it. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York. 


This  potato  greio  inside  the  piece  of  iron  fence 


Condess  de  Sanstago ,  an  excellent  new  rose  in  tones  of  apricot  arid  flame-color.  It 
teas  in  bloom  in  October  at  the  Neio  York  Botanical  Garden.  The  October  Journal 
of  the  Botanical  Garden  tells  hoio  to  prepare  roses  for  an  Autumn  display  of  bloom. 
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If  this  title  surprises -you,  the  rehearsal 
of  cold-frame  possibilities  will  astound 
you !  Let  me  assure  you  that  every  one 
is  within  your  easy  grasp  and  that  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouse  men  use  them  all.  But 
before  we  take  them  up  suppose  we  con¬ 
sider  the  cold-frame  itself. 

A  cold-frame  is  merely  a  boarded-up 
garden  which  may  be  covered  to  protect 
plants  in  it  from  frost.  Crude  frames 
used  by  southern  truckers  are  simply 
Wide  boards  set  on  edge,  held  in  place  by 
stakes  and  covered  with  cotton  cloth 
rolled  on  temporary  “rafters”  during 
cold  weather.  Smaller  ones  are  feasible 
in  amateur  gardens  but  are  so  inferior  to 
“standard”  frames  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  makeshifts. 

Standard  cold-frames  are  so-called  be¬ 
cause  the  standard  commercial  glass  sash 
used  to  cover  them  are  six  by  three  feet. 
The  longer  dimension  decides  the  width ; 
the  number  of  sash,  the  length  of  the 
frame.  For  amateur  gardens  the  most 
popular  standard  frames  are  six  by  six 
and  six  by  twelve  feet,  the  former  cov¬ 
ered  by  two  sash,  the  latter  by  four.  Of 
these  the  latter  is  preferable  because, 
though  it  costs  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  former  it  assures  far  wider  range  of 
usefulness  and  is  easier  to  operate  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  a  larger  volume  of  air. 

Standard  sash  made  of  “gulf  cypress” 
or  redwood,  the  two  best  woods  for  the 
purpose,  are  cut  and  fitted  with  such  ac¬ 
curacy  and  are  so  convenient  they  should 
be  preferred  to  home-made  sash.  They 
may  be  bought  glazed  or  unglazed,  the 
former  preferred  when  the  distance,  cost 
and  risk  of  breakage  in  transit  are  not 
too  great. 

Though  standard  frames  also  have  ad¬ 
vantages  over  home  made  these  are  less 
important  than  those  of  standard  sash. 
To  make  them  the  back  (north  side) 
should  be  18  inches  high,  the  front  (south 
side)  12  and  the  end  pieces  slope  from 
18  to  12.  Preferably  the  parts  should 
be  bolted  together  to  permit  taking 
apart  when  necessary.  Brass  bolts  are 
better  than  iron  because  they  do  not  rust. 
To  facilitate  handling  the  sash  a  cross¬ 
bar  is  usually  mortised  in  front  and  rear 
of  the  frame  at  three-foot  intervals. 

When  cotton  cloth  instead  of  sash  is 
used  in  amateur  gardens  it  may  be  either 
rolled  from  front  to  rear  or  tacked  to 
light  portable  frames  three  by  six  feet. 
To  prevent  these  protectors  from  being 
blown  off  they  must  be  fastened ;  the  for¬ 
mer  by  hooks  and  eyes,  the  Latter  by 
clamps  at  front  and  rear.  Always  cold- 
frames  should  be  free  from  shade  of  build¬ 
ings, 'trees,  fences,  etc.,  and  face  south, 
so  as  to  have  full  sun  all  day. 

Contrary  to  popular  amateur  belief 
cold-frames  are  best  placed,  if  not  also 
started,  in  the  Fall.  The  most  important 
reason  is  that  at  this  season  the  soil  is 
not  frozen  so  it  is  easier  to  get  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  planting.  Even  where  it  is  al¬ 
ready  fertile  it  should  be  reinforced  with 
plant  food  and  humus  because  the  inten¬ 
sive  gardening  to'  he  done  in  it  demands 
far  more  from  it  than  from  an  equal  area 
in  the  open  ground. 

By  hanging  a  thermal  cable  around  the 
sides  and  ends  inside  and  by  installing  a 
thermostat  we  may  maintain  the  tem¬ 
perature  above  freezing  and  even  convert 
our  cold-frame  into  a  hotbed  merely  by 
pressing  a  button  !  But  that  is  another 
story !  Let’s  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
what  may  be  done  with  a  cold-frame. 

Suppose  we  install  our  frame  in  No¬ 
vember.  If  not  from  our  own  and  our 
friends’  gardens  we  can  get  hardy  plants 
from  greenhouses  and  nurseries — parsley, 
chives.  English  daisy,  pansy,  forget-me- 
not,  Christmas  rose  and  many  others.  W  e 
may  also  sow  pepper-grass,  mustard,  let¬ 
tuce.  radish,  onion  (sets),  sweet  alyssum, 
calliopsis,  candytuft,  calendula  and  many 
other  hardy  low-growing  annual  flowers. 
These  will  bloom  more  or  less  before 
Spring. 

Should  we  not  want  to  grow  them  we 
may  use  the  cold-frame  for  wintering  per¬ 
ennials  and  biennials  of  doubtful  hardi¬ 
ness  from  being  frost-heaved  out  of  the 
ground  (chrysanthemum)  or  smothered 
by  deposits  of  leaves  (canterbury  bell). 
We  may  also  store  seedlings  of  pansy, 
English  daisy,  forget-me-not,  rockcress. 
foxgloves,  delphinium  and  others  during 
Winter. 

To  be  successful  four  points  are  essen¬ 
tial :  (1)  To  have  such  plants  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  Winter;  (2)  to  keep 
them  cold  so  as  to  prevent  undue  de¬ 
velopment  of  tops;  (81  to  avoid  heaving 
and  settling  of  the  soil  due  to  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing;  (4)  to  plunge 
potted  plants  rim  deep  in  the  soil  of  the 
bed  so  as  to  reduce  evaporation  and  main¬ 
tain  the  moisture  supply  from  below. 

Could  anything  be  simpler  than  to 
cover  the  plants  with  fallen  leaves — even 
filling  the  frames — as  Winter  sets  in’? 
The  soil  will  normally  be  moist  enough 
at  this  time  and  will  continue  so  until 
Spring  because  the  leaves  will  check 
evaporation.  During  warm  and  sunny 
Winter  days  the  sash  should  be  raised 
more  or  less  or  removed  entirely  to  keep 
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the  plants  cool  but  at  no  time  should  the 
leaves  become  wet  for  fear  of  packing. 

Until  leaf  covering  time  the  only  atten¬ 
tion  the  plants  will  need  after  being  set 
in  the  frame  is  to  water  them  when  neces¬ 
sary  and  to  keep  them  open  to  the  sky 
except  during  cold  snaps.  The  idea  is  to 
maintain  their  natural  hardiness  by 
avoiding  all  artificial  warmth,  such  as 
would  result  from  applying  sash  or  even 
cloth  to  the  frame  during  the  day. 

Hardy  bulbs  for  indoor  blooming  are 
best  stored  in  a  cold-frame  because  there 
they  are  so  get-at-able.  They  are  potted 
in  the  usual  way  with  their  tips  just  be¬ 
low  the  soil  surface,  stood  in  water  un¬ 
til  wet,  plunged  rim  deep  in  the  soil,  kept 
moist  for  about  six  weeks,  then  deeply 
covered  with  leaves  to  prevent  freezing, 
assure  darkness  and  facilitate  their  re¬ 
moval  as  wanted. 

These  various  uses  of  the  cold-frame 
extend  from  November  to  February  or 


March ;  otherwise  we  have  an  empty 
frame  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  to 
use  for  sowing  seed  of  hardy  vegetables 
and  flowers  at  least  a  month  earlier  than 
we  can  sow  them  outdoors.  With  sun 
heat  alone  we  can  thus  get  our  earliest 
radishes,  lettuce,  scallions  (from  onion 
sets),  peppergrass,  fetticus,  spinach,  shal¬ 
lots  and  chives  and  start  the  seedlings  of 
hardy  plants  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
garden  when  outdoor  conditions  are  fav¬ 
orable — early  cabbage  and  celery,  leek, 
lettuce,  onion,  parsley,  sage  (though 
Holt's  Mammoth,  a  non-seeding  variety, 
is  better),  and  the  “sweet  herbs."  to  say 
nothing  of  hardy  annual  flowers  adapted 
to  transplanting. 

A  month  later  we  may  sow  seed  of 
tender  annuals  to  get  plants  for  trans¬ 
planting  outdoors  when  danger  of  frost 
has  passed.  Instead  of  this  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  it  we  may  sow  seed  of  beans, 
cucumber,  Summer  squash,  vegetable 
marrow,  melons  and  New  Zealand  spin¬ 
ach  or  set  plants  of  tomato,  pepper,  egg¬ 
plant  and  leave  them  in  the  cohlframe 
so  as  to  have  these  vegetables  several 
weeks  earlier  than  would  be  possible 
from  open  ground  sowing.  Such  tender 
plants,  however,  must  be  protected  from 
frost  by  covering  the  frames  with  sash 
whenever  the  temperature  falls  to  40  de¬ 
grees,  but  at  other  times  keeping  them 
open  to  the  sky. 

At  this  same  time  and  until  midsum¬ 
mer  we  may  sow  seed  of  hardy  perennials 
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and  biennials  for  plants  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  Autumn  or  the  following 
Spring,  first  pricking  out  the  seedlings  as 
explained  below  into  flats  and  later  trans¬ 
planting  them  to  nursery  beds  in  the 
garden. 

Another  late  Spring  and  Summer  use 
of  the  cold-frame  may  be  to  grow  vege¬ 
tables  that  usually  fail  in  the  open 
ground  during  hot,  dry  Summers  but 
which  may  be  grown  to  perfection  under 
lath  or  burlap  shades  and  with  overhead 
irrigation — lettuce  (especially  romaine 
or  cos),  cauliflower,  Chinese  cabbage, 
peppergrass  and  mustard. 

Still  another  Summer  use  of  the  shaded 
cold-frame  is  to  store  house  plants  that 
need  a  rest  between  seasons.  The  pots 
should  be  plunged  rim  deep  in  sifted  coal 
ashes  or  shredded  peat  moss  because  these 
hold  moisture  better  than  either  sand  or 
soil. 

We  have  now  reached  to  or  beyond 


midsummer.  There  is  still  time  to  sow 
bush  beans,  but  after  the  first  of  August 
in  the  North  there  will  probably  not  be 
time  for  other  tender  crops  to  reach  ma¬ 
turity  before  cold  weather — though  it 
would  be  fun  to  gamble  against  Jack 
Frost  with  some  of  them  ! 

Three  things,  however,  we  may  yet  do 
to  complete  the  year:  (1)  Sow  seed  of 
such  hardy  flowers  as  pansy  and  Eng¬ 
lish  daisy  in  August  to  be  wintered  over 
for  Spring  transplanting  outdoors;  (2) 
sow  hardy  vegetables — radish,  lettuce, 
etc. — for  Fall  use;  (3)  lay  tomatoes, 
pumpkins  and  winter  squash  on  deep 
straw  just  before  an  early  Fall  frost,  the 
first  to  ripen  during  several  weeks,  the 
others  to  harden  their  rinds  preliminary 
to  storage.  When  the  nights  are  cold  the 
frames  must  be  covered  to  keep  out  the 
cold. 

The  most  important  point  in  managing 
a  cold-frame  is  to  keep  the  plants  cool — 
even  cold — by  ample  ventilation.  This 
tends  to  develop  small,  sturdy  tops, 
whereas  warmth  tends  to  larger  but  tend¬ 
er  ones. 

As  to  watering,  the  main  thing  is  to 
prevent  suffering  of  the  plants.  During 
late  Autumn  and  Winter  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  necessary  since  the  ground 
will  supply  enough  from  below.  During 
Spring  it  should  always  be  done  in  the 
morning — never  toward  night  because  the 
foliage  and  the  soil  surface  should  then 
be  dry  to  prevent  damping  off.  In  Sum¬ 


mer  it  may  be  done  preferably  toward 
evening  on  hot  days.  Always  it  should 
soak  the  soil  deeply.  Sprinkling  is  worse 
than  useless. 

Though  radish,  lettuce,  scallions  and 
other  early  vegetables  to  be  forced  are 
best  sown  direct  in  the  soil-bed  all  other 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  plants  to 
be  transplanted  can  be  more  conveniently 
managed  in  seed  pans  or  flats  because 
these  may  be  lifted  out,  taken  to  a  bench 
and  the  seedlings  pricked  into  other  flats 
or  little  flower-pots. 

To  prevent  “damping -off”  (the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  seedlings  and  small  plants  by  va¬ 
rious  fungi)  it  is  advisable  to  use  soil 
previously  sterilized  by  heating  or  by 
some  antiseptic  to  apply  the  latter  after 
the  seeds  have  been  sown  or  the  seedlings 
are  up.  These  kill  the  germs.  Other  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  are  plenty  of  space  be¬ 
tween  plants,  ample  ventilation,  full  sun¬ 
shine  and  dry  surface  of  soil  and  plants. 

Sowing  seed  in  rows  facilitates  neces¬ 
sary  weeding  and  cultivating  and  largely 
prevents  possible  mistake  of  weeds  for  de¬ 
sired  plants.  Broadcasting  is  seldom  ad¬ 
visable  with  any  but  the  smallest  seeds. 

As  soon  as  seedlings  have  developed 
their  second  pair  of  true  leaves  they  must 
be  pricked  into  flats  to  give  them  more 
space  (usually  two  inches  each  way)  in 
which  to  develop  for  several  weeks  before 
being  transplanted  outdoors. 

Correct  practice  includes  watering  the 
flats  several  hours  prior  to  pricking  them 
out,  having  the  soil  in  the  new  flats  moist 
but  not  wet,  prying  (not  pulling)  up  the 
seedlings,  making  large  enough  holes  with 
a  dibble  to  accommodate  the  root,  placing 
each  seedling  in  its  hole  slightly  deeper 
than  it  stood  in  the  seed  pan,  pressing 
the  earth  firmly  around  the  roots  and 
finally  placing  the  filled  flats  or  flower 
pots  in  the  cold-frame — or  outdoors  if  the 
weather  is  favorable.  During  sunny 
weather  lath  or  burlap  screens  may  be 
necessary  for  the  first  day  or  two. 

The  system  of  labeling  practiced  by 
commercial  greenhouse  and  nurserymen 
facilitates  correct  identification  and  re¬ 
duces  mistakes  .to  a  minimum.  The  date 
of  sowing  the  seed,  pricking  out  the  seed¬ 
lings,  or  ti-ansplanting  the  plants  is  writ¬ 
ten  across  the  square  end  of  the  label. 
The  name  of  the  variety  is  then  written 
from  this  end  toward  the  other  (if  long, 
in  two  or  three  lines  rather  than  in  one 
long  line)  to  avoid  possible  obliteration 
by  contact  with  the  soil.  The  first  label 
is  placed  at  the  left  front  corner  of  the 
flat,  the  greenhouse  bench  or  the  nursery 
row  and  the  next  one  where  the  next 
variety  starts, whether  this  be  at  the 
front  or  at  some  other  point  in  the  row. 
Thus  the  reading  is  always  from  front 
to  rear  and  from  left  to  right. 

M.  G.  KAINS. 


Cultivating  Amaryllis 

For  best  results  they  should  be  grown 
in  pots  the  year  around.  I  use  a  good 
garden  soil  with  a  little  well-rotted  cow 
manure  and  a  dash  of  sand.  When 
planting,  leave  top  of  bulb  exposed.  Place 
in  a  sunny  window,  keep  well  moistened 
but  do  not  let  stand  in  water.  You  must 
keep  bulb  growing  until  weather  is  warm 
enough  to  keep  well  watered  in  blooming 
season. 

They  should  bloom  in  Winter  when 
flowers  are  most  appreciated.  In  Oc¬ 
tober.  or  when  the  first  frost,  comes,  store 
pots  with  bulbs  in  cellar  or  other  frost¬ 
proof  place.  About  the  latter  part  of 
January  bring  pots  to  the  light  and  be¬ 
gin  to  water.  Blooms  will  shortly 
appear. 

Repotting  should  be  done  before  put¬ 
ting  bulbs  outside  in  the  Spring.  Do  not 
disturb  at  other  times. 

The  Imantophyllum,  now  called  Olivia, 
which  belongs  to  the  Amaryllis  family,  is 
a  very  lovely  Winter  plant,  not  only  for 
the  beautiful  trusses  of  flowers  but  also 
for  the  handsome  green  leaves.  This 
does  not  require  as  much  water  as  the 
more  common  Amaryllis.  E.  l.  b. 


Attractive  New  Petunias 

On  this  page  are  shown  two  beautiful 
bedding  and  border  petunias,  Salmon  Su¬ 
preme  and  Royal  Gem,  featured  by  Bur¬ 
pee's  Seed  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wonderful  impx-ovement  has  been  made 
in  petunias  during  recent  years,  particu¬ 
larly  the  small  ones.  These  little  plants 
are  literally  alive  with  flowers  during 
the  season,  and  a  border  of  them  is  a 
joy.  These  petunias  are  very  easily 
grown. 


Friend:  “Did  you  fish  with  flies?”  Re¬ 
turning  Camper:  “Fish  with  them?  We 
fished  with  them,  camped  with  them,  ate 
with  them  and  slept  with  them?”  — 
American  Boy. 


Wonderful  Bedding  and  Border  Petunia,  Salmon  Supreme 
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Miniature  Petunia  Royal  Gem ,  Lovely  as  Individual  Plant  or  Grouped 
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OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 

NIAGARA  |H  HUDSON 


IF  I'M  WORTH  RAISING’) 

l'M  WORTHY OFA  BAG  OF 


The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 
easy  to  chew  and  digest. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu-  /calf 
able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.”  / 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY  enr?  ' 

5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road 

Chicago,  Illinois  BOOK'/ 


"FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED ” 

ASK  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  COPY! 

Fresh  air  is  vital  to  the 
good  health  of  your  cows. 
See  how  a  Hudson  venti¬ 
lating  system  pays  for 
itself  in  bigger  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  catalog 
V-20 — it’s  free. 

Hudson  Products:  Spray¬ 
ers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hog  Cholera 

is  prevented  by 

PetersSerum 

Sold  Direct  to  Farmers 


Peters  family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 

Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Comes  First! 


It  costs  far  more  to  bring  a  cow 
back,  than  to  keep  her  in  good  condition. 

The  ailing  cow,  or  the  cow  out  of 
condition  wastes  feed,  breeds  irregu¬ 
larly  and  fails  to  produce  the  milk  she 
should. 

Thousands  of  wise  dairymen  feed  a 
little  I)ijes-Tone  regularly  with  feeds. 
Its  valuable  pharmaceutical  herds  pro¬ 
mote  appetite,  aid  digestion  and  assi¬ 
milation  Its  balanced  mineral  content 
of  Iron,  Iodine,  Copper,  Manganese, 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus  helps  main¬ 
tain  capacity  to  produce  milk  and 
healthy  offspring.  Aids  to  promote 
glowing  health. 

AID  TO  CALVING 

When  cows  are  dry,  before  calving 
and  afterward,  feed  Dijes-Tone. 
Feed  it  to  all  grown  young  stock. 

Sold  only  direct  to 
dairymen  without  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profit  in  the 
price. 

GET  THIS  FREE 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address  with  number  of  cows 
and  growing  stock  you  feed  we’ll 
Bend  10  Mastitis  (Garget)  testers 
and  our  illustrated  book,  “How 
to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Livestock  and  Poultry.”  Near’s 
Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Ne 


ars 

DIJES  TONE 

Feed  Supplements  FOR  LIVE  STOCK 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1039A 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Cows . Young  Stock . 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 


Salt  F 

It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  understand 
how  a  fire  can  break  out  spontaneously 
without  the  addition  of  outside  heat  or 
the  application  of  flame  to  combustible 
materials.  However,  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  does  occur.  It  is  held  responsible 
for  about  $30,000,000  damage  to  farm 
property  every  year  in  this  country. 

Spontaneous  means  “self-starting,” 
without  aid  from  the  outside.  Combus¬ 
tion  means  burning.  Spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  is,  therefore,  a  burning  that 
starts  itself,  by  heat  generated  within  the 
material  that  burns. 

Every  farmer  has  seen  the  “steam” 
rising  from  a  damp  manure  pile.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  use  damp,  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  in  hotbeds  to  protect  growing  plants 
during  cold  Spring  days.  The  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  manure  comes  from  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  the  action  of  bacteria.  Manure 
piles  can  become  very  hot  from  heat  gen¬ 
erated  this  way,  and  have  been  known  to 
take  fire. 

This  process  of  combustion,  known  as 
“oxidation,”  is  only  one  way  in  which 
heat  is  produced  by  a  pile  of  hay.  For 
example,  stalks  of  hay  continue  to  live 
for  a  lertain  period  after  they  are  cut. 
This  life  process  creates  heat  and  helps 
to  drive  moisture  out  of  hay.  In  addition, 
there  are  ferments,  bacteria  and  mold- 
producing  organisms  found  within  and 
upon  damp  vegetable  material,  which  also 
produces  heat. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  life  process, 
ferments  and  micro-organisms,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  a  substance  like  hay  to 
burst  into  flames.  It  is  sufficient  to  cause 
considerable  decomposition  of  the  moist 
hay,  or  other  damp  material,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  oxidation.  While  in 
this  damp  condition,  the  combustile  mate¬ 
rial  gives  off  hot  gases  that  are  hungry 
for  oxygen.  If  these  gases  can  get  oxy¬ 
gen,  they  combine  with  it  rapidly,  produc¬ 
ing  heat  which  evaporates  moisture  from 
the  combutsile  material,  leaving  it  in  a 
partly  dried  out  condition  or  even  partial¬ 
ly  decomposed  to  charcoal  and  thus  more 
readily  combustile.  If  there  is  an  excess 
of  oxygen  available  to  these  gases,  the 
heat  of  reaction  may  be  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  flame.  When  the  heating  process 
takes  place  in  a  small  mass  of  material, 
the  heat  generated  may  not  raise  the 
temperatui’e  very  high  because  the  heat 
is  absorbed  by  the  air  almost  as  fast  as 
it  is  produced.  In  the  middle  of  a  large 
mass  of  hay  in  a  stack  or  mow  the  heat 
generated  will  be  held  in,  because  it  is 
surrounded  by  hay  which  is  a  good  in¬ 
sulator.  The  life  process  soon  ceases  to 
produce  heat,  but  while  it  continues,  it 
creates  the  right  temperature  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  ferments  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
heat-producing  bacteria  and  the  action 
of  these,  in  turn,  creates  the  oxygen-hun¬ 
gry  gases.  Under  conditions  of  moisture 
and  air  that  are  just  right,  the  heat  may 
increase  so  rapidly  that  it  will  cause  the 
hay  to  take  fire  soon  after  storing.  How¬ 
ever,  hay  may  be  held  in  storage  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  conditions  are  right 
for  spontaneous  combustion. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  tells  how  the 
gases  produced  by  the  above  mentioned 
heat-producing  processes,  form  centers  of 
chemical  activity  or  the  so-called  “hot 
pockets”  and  cause  an  outward  pressure 
in  the  partially  decomposed  hay  which 
finally  creates  smoke  flues  or  channels. 
When  such  flues  reach  the  surface  of  the 
hay,  there  is  a  sudden  inrush  of  air  to 
the  hot  pockets.  The  resulting  oxidation 
of  the  hot  combustible  products  of  de¬ 
composition  then  produces  such  a  rise  in 
temperature  that  ignition  readily  takes 
place.  In  case  the  pressure  of  gases  is 
not  enough  to  open  a  passage  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  large  volume  of  outside  air, 
says  Dr.  Browne,  oxidation  proceeds  at  a 
much  slower  rate  and  there  is  only  a 
charring  of  the  hay  without  ignition. 


or  Hay 

So,  if  hay  is  stored  when  it  contains 
too  much  moisture,  that  is,  if  it  has  not 
been  properly  cured  or  if  it  has  become 
wet  from  (lew  or  rain,  it  may  reach  a 
condition  of  temperature,  dryness  and 
charring  that  it  will  burst  into  flames 
when  it  receives  enough  oxygen  from  the 
air  to  support  combustion.  This  means 
that  the  chemical  effect  produced  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  on  the  combustible  gases 
will  raise  the  heat  to  the  kindling  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  dry  hay. 

Salt  is  well-known  as  a  preservative 
and  as  a  check  to  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria  and  molds  if  it  is  present  in 
large  enough  quantity.  We  also  know 
that  we  cannot  add  more  than  about  20 
pounds  of  salt  to  a  ton  of  hay  because 
more  than  that  amount  will  be  too  much 
for  the  livestock,  especially  if  they  also 
receive  salt  in  their  concentrates.  We 
must  not  assume  that  10  to  20  pounds 
of  salt  to  a  ton  of  hay  will  be  enough  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  all  bacteria  and 
molds  if  their  increased  activity  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  excessive  moisture  and  the 
heat  produced  by  the  life  process  and 
ferments  in  the  freshly  cut  hay.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  necessary  that  all  hay  be 
dried  out  sufficiently  that  excessive  fer¬ 
mentation  and  bacterial  action  will  be 
prevented.  Yet  salt  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  prevent  excessive  heating  under 
extreme  conditions  and  compensate  for 
carelessness  in  the  handling  of  hay. 
What,  then,  is  the  value  of  salt 
in  the  preservation  of  hay?  If  all  farm¬ 
ers  were  equipped  with  an  apparatus  for 
quickly  determining  the  average  moisture 
content  of  hay  before  it  is  stored  and,  if 
nature  always  provided  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  for  curing  hay,  it  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  dried  below  the  necessary  22  to 
25  percent  moisture  content  without  fear 
of  enough  heat  being  produced  in  stor¬ 
age  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion  or 
damage  to  the  hay.  This  ideal  situation 
not  being  often  possible,  hay  may  be 
stored  when  it  is  slightly  too  moist,  either 
because  it  has  not  lost  enough  natural 
moisture  while  curing  or  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dried  after  a  rain.  Such  hay 
is  the  kind  that  gives  the  farmer  grave 
concern  and  makes  him  desire  to  add  salt 
to  check  excessive  heating. 

Some  farmers  also  desire  to  play  safe 
and  salt  their  hay  even  though  they  think 
it  has  cured  out  enough.  The  application 
of  salt  in  the  quantity  allowed  may  or 
may  not  check  tlie  heating  sufficiently  to 
prevent  spontaneous  combustion  if  other 
conditions  are  just  right  for  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  some  salt  on  the  hay 
is  better  than  no  salt  at  all  because,  in 
the  language  of  L.  S.  Stuart  and  D.  II. 
James  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  “Salt  added  to  moistened  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  will  inhibit  bacterial  growth 
and  will  delay  but  not  prevent  mold  de¬ 
velopment.  This  delay  in  microbial  de¬ 
velopment  may  permit  curing  of  hay.” 

One  prominent  agricultural  worker 
has  asked  if  the  alarming  increase  in 
barn  fires  in  some  localities  might  not  he 
due  to  placing  too  much  confidence  in 
salt.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  such  an 
increase  in  barn  fires  is  due  to  mistaken 
judgment  regarding  moisture  content,  and 
not  due  to  dependence  upon  salt.  Every 
farmer  runs  an  enormous  risk  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  in  storing  hay,  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  cured  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions.  Hence,  some  salt  on  the  hay  is 
better  than  no  salt  at  all.  Its  use  is  an 
added  precaution  in  addition  to  experi¬ 
enced  judgment  in  the  curing  of  hay. 

The  use  of  salt  is  one  good  form  of 
fire  insurance  for  the  farmer’s  property, 
and  health  insurance  for  tlie  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Today,  salt  is  added  to  stored  hay 
for  two  reasons — for  seasoning,  and  for 
possible  protection  in  case  experienced 
judgment  might  possibly  be  in  error  re¬ 
garding  the  proper  moisture  content  of 
hay  when  stored.  c.  d.  looker. 


Here  is  the  first  cooled-air  refrigeration  storage  built  in  'Northern  New  England. 
It  was  built  about  fifty  years  ayo  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  has  an  800-bushel 
capacity.  The  cool  air  enters  the  cellar  windows  and  warm,  air  exits  from  shaft  in 
roof.  Ground  floor  contains  room  for  packing.  On  farm  of  T.  L.  Kinney,  South  Hero. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 


November  Farm  Prices. — Classification:  Class 
1.  $2.63;  flat  price,  $2.48;  milk  for  distribu¬ 
tion  as  cream,  $2.25  per  cwt. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  lork  City. 
Milk,  Grade  A,  cjt.  17c,  pt.  lie;  Grade  B,  qt. 
14c,  pt.  9c.  Heavy  cream,  Vs  PL  24(5  pt- . 
qt.  84c.  Special  heavy  cream,  Vs  Pt.  3uc.  Light 
cream,  Vs  pt.  17c,  pt.  30c,  qt.  49c. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  37A4  to  38c;  extra, 
92  score,  37c:  first,  90  to  91  score,  35  to  36^e; 
unsalted,  best,  39c;  firsts,  37c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  44  to  45c;  standard,  35  to 
37c:  brown,  fancy,  43c;  Pacific  Coast,  42  to 
47c;  storage,  20  to  24%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2Vs  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  20  to  25c;  chickens,  24  to  25c;  ducks, 
10  to  20c;  geese.  10  to  19c:  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  10  to  25c;  chickens.  20  to  35c;  tur¬ 
keys.  23  to  30c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 
48  to  50c. 

LIVESTOCK 


Steers.  $10.20  to  $10.75;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $G.75; 
cows,  $4.50  to  $7;  calves,  $13j  hogs,  $9.75; 
lambs,  $10  to  $11 ;  ewes,  $3  to  $5. 


VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to  00c. 
Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  8  to  12c;  L.  I., 
qt.,  5  to  15e;  Conn.,  qt.,  0  to  lie.  Cabbage, 
bbl.,  05  to  75c;  State,  bag,  75c  to  $1.25;  Conn., 
white,  bag,  40  to  50e;  L.  I.,  white,  crt.,  05 
to  75c:  Danish,  ton,  $20.  Carrots,  bu.,  05  to 
75c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crt.,  50c  to  $1;  Cal., 
crt.,  50c;  L.  I.,  crt.,  50c  to  $1.38.  Celery,  IVn. 
N.  Y.,  crt.,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $3.  Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  50c.  Horse¬ 
radish,  Mo.,  bbl..  $15  to  $19.  Kale,  bu.,  40  to 
50c.  Lettuce,  N.  J.,  crt.,  25  to  75c.  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $4.  Onions,  Orange  County, 
50-lb.  bag.  35c  to  $1.20;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.05  to  $1.30;  red,  bag.  $1.10  to  $1.25. 
Oyster  plants,  nearby,  doz.,  00c  to  $1.  Peas, 
Va.,  Norfolk,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Peppers,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.  Pumpkins,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Radishes,  bu.,  00  to  90c.  Spinach,  bu.,  30  to 
50c.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $3. 

Potatoes — Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.80  to  $2;  Jer- 
sev,  100-lb.  bag,  45c  to  $1.10.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Jersey,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  En.  Shore,  bbl.,  $1 
to  $1.38. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.,  River  25c  to  $1.75,  Mich.  50  to 
05c,  Wn.  N.  Y.  «0c  to  $1.50,  N.  J.  25  to  00c, 
Pa.  35c  to  $1.75.  Va.  85c,  Md.  $1.13,  Conn.  90c 
to  $1.  Mass.  85c  to  $1.75,  Vt.  85c  to  $1.05, 
Mo.  Lady  apples  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Crabapples, 
bu..  75c  to  $1.50.  Cranberries,  Mass.,  Vs  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.05.  Grapes,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  28  to  32c;  Ohio,  12-bskt.  ctn.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  10  to  15c.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Cal.,  pt.,  25  to  30c. 


HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $16. 
Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  $10  to  $19;  clover,  mixed, 
$18  to  $25. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.07;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  70 Vic;  oats,  No.  2  white,  42%c;  rye,  80c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  55c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  40c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  75c;  string 
beans,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples, 
lb.,  4  to  6c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  egg  market  is  firm.  But  little  change 
has  taken  place  lately  in  poultry  prices. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints.  39  to  40c;  tubs,  38  to  39c, 
firsts.  36  to  37c;  country  rolls,  37  to-  38c. 
Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  22c; 
old,  20  to  28c;  western,  22  to  23c.  Eggs,  firm; 
nearby  fancy,  48c;  Grade  A,  38  to  39c;  Grade 
B,  30  to  35c;  Grade  C,  23  to  26c;  pullets,  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  28c;  "broilers,  28  to  34c;  fryers,  28  to  30c; 
roasters,  28  to  33c;  turkeys,  29  to  30c.  Live 
poultry,  steady:  fowls,  10  to  23c;  roosters,  14c; 
springers,  19  to  25c;  broilers,  23  to  25c;  ducks, 
18  to  20c;  turkeys,  26  to  27c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Wealthy,  40  to  75c;  Vag¬ 
ner,  60  to  65c;  Greening,  00  to  75c;  Northern 
Spy,  Snow,  75c;  Cortland.  Twenty  Ounce,  75  to 
85c;  King.  75  to  90e;  McIntosh,  60c  to  $1.25. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  55  to  65c; 
Bakers.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.90. 

llcans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.50;  medium,  $3.75;  red  kidney,  $5.50;  mar¬ 
row,  $5;  Limas,  $7;  white  kidney,  $8.50.  Onions, 
steadv;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  Yellow 
Globe".  50-lb.  bag.  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Idaho,  Span¬ 
ish,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2.50  to  $2.65;  grapes,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  Cal.,  lug, 
80c  to  $1.75;  honeydews,  Cal.,  box.  $1.50; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $0.25;  Fla.,  $3.50  to  $5; 
pears,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25. 

Maple  Syrup. — New,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.05;  old, 
$1.25,  qt.  45c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate.  $4  to 
$5.50;  beans,  La.,  wax,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  green, 
$1.75  to  $2.75;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  broccoli, 
5-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
10  to  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  45c;  carrots,  bu., 
75  to  90c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  celery, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
40  to  85c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  00c; 
parsnips,  Vs  bu.,  50  to  65c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu., 
$2.65  to  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch.,  4%  to  5c;  rhubarb,  Cal.,  20-lb.  box. 
$1.35;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  00 
to  90c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  00c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $13; 
straw,  $7  to  $8;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $23.50; 
standard  middlings,  $23;  cottonseed  meal,  41 
percent,  $30.20;  ollmeal,  32  percent  ,$37;  glu¬ 
ten.  $27.10;  hominy,  $20.40:  rolled  oats,  bag, 
$2.47;  table  cornmeal,  $3;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2,50;  Alfalfa,  $22;  Alsike,  $24;  clover,  $25. 

C.  II.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  ord.  50  to 
75c;  Gravenstein  75c  to  $1.25;  Wolf  River  55  to 
75c;  McIntosh  40  to  $1.50:  Northern  Spy  $1 
to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  McIntosh  75c  to  $1;  Greenings 
75c:  Va.  Delicious  $1  to  $1.15;  Staymans  90c 
to  $1;  Pa.  Staymans  75c  to  $1,  bu. 

Beans. — Fla.  fiat  green  $3  to  $3.50,  bu. 

Beets. — Native,  18  bchs.,  40  to  60c;  cut  off 
60  to  85c,  bu. 

Broccoli. — Native  bchd.  $1  to  $1.50;  Cal.  $2.25 
to  $3.25,  bu. 

Cabbage. — 18  heads  40  to  85c,  bu.  Me.  65  to 
75c  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  18  bchs.  35  to  50c;  cut  off 
50  to  75c;  Cal.  72  bchs.  $2.25  to  $2.75,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  6  to  9  heads  60c  to  $1; 
N.  Y.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Conn.,  $1.25  to  $1.75,  2- 
tier  crt. 

Celery.- — Native  12  bchs.  white  85c  to  $1.25; 
Pascal  $1.25  to  $1.75,  bu.  N.  Y.  $1.50  to  $2; 
Cal.  washed  $2.50  to  $3.  Vs  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  li.li.  $0  to  $7.50;  Fla. 
$3.50  to  $4.50,  bu. 

Onions. — Native  yel.  85c  to  $1:  Col.  Val.  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  N.  Y.  yel.  $1  to  $1.25;  Mich.  yel. 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  Ind.  white  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Col. 
Val.  $1.50,  50  lbs. 

l’otatoes. — Native  Me.  55  to  05c,  60-lb.  bag. 
Cal.  $250:  Me.  Mts.  $1  to  $1.10;  Chippewas 
$1.10  to  $1.15,  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  li.h.  75c  to 
$1,  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Des  Moines  60  to  75c,  bu. 
Turban  $1.25  to  $1.50,  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  1  to 
l%c,  lb. 

Turnips. — Native  yel.  35  to  50c:  Purple  Tops 
50  to  75c.  bu.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  50  to  55c, 
50-lb.  sack. 

Butter.— Creamery  extras  36%e,  firsts  34 Vs  to 
36c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  43c, 
extras  38c.  white  42c,  extras  36c,  pullets  26 
to  27c;  western  henneries,  brown  special  40c, 
extras  30c.  white  38c,  doz. 

Poultry— iDressed  native)  fowl  25  to  26c, 
chickens  28  to  30c.  broilers  25  to  30c,  ducklings 
18c.  Live  native  fowl  19  to  22c,  broilers  23  to 
24c,  chickens  22  to  26c.  Dressed  western  fowl 
21  Vs  to  27c.  chickens  27V4  to  28c,  broilers  27 
to  32c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz., 
50  to  70c  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1936  25c, 
1937  2iy2c,  firsts  1930  24c.  1937  21c,  fresh  ex- 
trat  20%c,  firsts  20c.  Western  held  extras  1936 
24c,  1937  21c,  held  firsts  1936  23c,  fresh  extras 
20c.  firsts  20c,  lb. 

AA’ool.— Supply  moderate,  demand  very  light, 
market  stagnant,  prices  generally  lower. 

Greosed  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  34  to  36c, 
clothing  30  to  31c;  Vs  blood,  combing  36  to  37c, 

clothing  32  to  33c:  %  blood,  combing  36  to  37c, 

clothing  33  to  34c;  Vi  blood,  combing  35  to  30c, 

clothing  35  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  86  to  90e, 
clothing  72  to  73c;  Vs  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  68  to  70c, 

clothing  63  to  05c;  14  blood,  combing  62  to  65c, 

clothing  63  to  65c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  S6  to  90c, 

clothing  72  to  75c;  Vs  blood,  combing  SO  to  83c, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  68  to  70c, 

clothing  03  to  65c;  14  blood,  combing  62  to  65c, 

clothing  61  to  G3e. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $27  to  $27.50,  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $27  to  $27.50;  middlings  $27  to  $33: 
cottonseed  meal  $32  to  $35;  linseed  meal  $41.50 
Soy-bean  meal  $24:  dried  brewers’  grains  $29.50 
to  $30;  dried  beeet  pulp  $36,  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $19.50  to  $20.50,  No. 
2  $17.50  to  $18.50,  No.  3  $15  to  $16:  Alfalfa. 
2nd  cutting  $23  to  $25,  1st  cutting  $20  to  $22.50; 
stock  hay  $15  to  $10:  Red  clover  mixed  $19  to 
No.  1  long  rye  straw  $23.50  to  $24.50;  oat  straw 
$13  to  $14.  ton.  Oats  40  lbs.  47  to  4Sc.  3S  to 
40  lbs.  45  to  46c,  30  to  38  lbs.  44  to  45c;  oat¬ 
meal  $2.45,  cut  and  ground,  $2.69,  90  lbs. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  about 
25c  higher  than  last  week;  demand  slow.  Bulk 
of  sales  $8.75  to  $9.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  moderate  to  barely  normal, 
market  on  cows  steady  to  mostly  25c  higher; 
bulls  25c  higher;  vealers  mostly  steady  to  25c 
higher;  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $6.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  and  medium  $4.75  to 
$0.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $0.50  to  $10.50: 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $0.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate  to  barely  nor¬ 
mal,  market  mostly  steady  with  last  week; 
few  selected  choice  head  up  to  $125;  demand 
only  fair.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115:  good.  $75 
to  $90;  medium  $00  to  $75;  common,  $45  to  $00. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  35  to  37yjc:  eggs.  31  to  41c;  hens, 
17  to  23c;  chickens.  19  to  23c;  turkeys,  23  to 
25c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese.  10  to  12c;  apples, 
bu.,  65  to  $1.10:  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  40  to  45c; 
onions.  $1.10  to  $1.15;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.10  to  $1.30. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

nogs.  100  to  240  lbs.,  mostly  $10.15:  heavies, 
$9  to  $10;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  sows. 
$8.05  down. 

Calves,  top  vealers,  $10. 

Lambs,  good  and  choice,  $10  to  $10.75. 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Butter.  37  to  42c;  eggs,  41  to  46c;  live  fowls. 
24  to  20c;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  dressed  fowls, 
24  to  27c;  chickens,  31  to  32c:  turkeys,  30  to 
35c;  ducks,  19  to  20c:  apples,  bu..  00c  to  $1.25; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  cabbage,  50  lbs., 
45  to  60c:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  00  to  75c: 
onions,  50  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.20:  spinach,  bu.,  35 
to  00c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  85c  to  $1.15. 


Steers,  choice.  12  to  13c;  fair  to  good,  10  to 
11c:  common,  $7.50  to  $9;  medium.  $4.75  to 
$5.50;  bologna  cows,  $3.25  to  $4:  bulls,  best 
heavy  bologna.  $7  to  $7.25;  medium.  $5.70  to 
$0.25;  light,  $5  to  $5.50;  choice  nearby  calves, 
$12. .>0  to  $13;  medium.  $10  to  $11;  common  and 
rough,  $0  to  $8.50;  Southern  and  Ohio  choice. 
$12.50  to  $13;  medium,  $10  to  $11;  common  and 
rough,  $0  to  $9:  heavy  calves,  $0  to  $8.50. 

Sheep,  wethers,  extra,  $0  to  $6.10;  fair  to 
good,  $4.50  to  $5;  common  to  medium,  $2.50  to 
3.50;  ewes,  handyweiglit,  $4.75  to  $5;  ewes, 
heavy,  fat,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  common  to  medium, 
$2.50  to  $3.50:  Spring  lambs,  choice,  $10. 90  to 
$11:  fair  to  good,  $9.50  to  $10;  common,  $7 
to  $8.50. 

Hogs,  nearby,  $10  to  $10.25;  western,  $10.60 
to  $10.75. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  and  choice,  $13  to  $13.50;  select 
at  $14.  Hogs,  choice  locals,  $10.50  to  $10,75; 
westerns,  $11  to  $11.25. 


Fritzlyn  Altia 
Grand  Champion  Cotv, 
Bloomsbarg  Fair  1937. 
One  of  the  Connor  Park 
Herd,  raised  and  now 
fed  on  Bull  Brand. 


The  Connor  Park  Farms,  Berwick,  Pa., 
has  fed  Bull  Brand  for  7  years  to  80 
Pure  Bred  Guernseys,  high  herd  in 
the  Cow  Testing  Association  for  the 
past  5  years.  Other  quality  feeds  have 
been  tested  but  none  found  equal  to 
Bull  Brand. 

“This  year  we  have  won  22  ribbons, 
including  Senior  Champion  Cow, 
Junior  Champion  Cow,  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  Bull,  Grand  Champion  Cow  and 
Best  Fitted  Calf,”  says  G.  W.  Hack, 
owner.  “We  keep  accurate  records, 
know  definitely  what  we  are  doing  and 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  best 
feed.  With  all  the  careful  tests  we  have 
run,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  better  feed 
than  Bull  Brand.” 

You,  too,  will  find  Bull  Brand  Feeds 
the  shortest  road  to  larger  dairy  profits. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  763. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


SIX  DIFFERENT  honeys,  selected  in  glass 
skeps.  6 — Vs  lbs.  $1.20;  6 — 1  lbs.  $2;  ideal  gift, 
postpaid  third  zone.  MERRILL’S  APIARY, 
Massapequa,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honev,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1. 

10  lbs  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  tree-ripened 
oranges,  grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates, 
$5.  express  prepaid.  IDY’LAA’ILD  NURSERIES, 
Paul  AW  Smith,  Mgr.,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.20, 
5  lbs.  or  more  55c  lb.,  postpaid.  H.  M.  ARTZ, 
AA'oodstock,  Virginia. 


HONEY— White  clover,  60  lbs.  $5,  120  lbs.  $10, 
light  amber  $4.75,  $9.30, :  amber  $4.50, 

$8.75:  mild  buckwheat  $4.25,  $8.40.  LAA'ERN 
DEPEAA',  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


rURF.  AIAPLE  syrup  $2  per  gallon,  or  $1.90  for 
2  gallons;  maple  sugar  40  cts.  lb.,  postpaid. 
ROBT.  C.  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


25  LBS.  SIIELLBARKS  in  the  shell  $2.75,  10 
lbs.  small  Mo.  native  pecans  $1.75,  25  lbs. 
black  walnuts  $1.75,  express  collect.  R.  L. 
HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


LADY,  CHAR AIINGLY  appointed  country  house, 
five  hundred  acre  estate,  superior  accommo¬ 
dation  limited  number  discriminating  guests; 
delightful  “homey”  atmosphere;  every  city  im¬ 
provement  including  heat,  hot  and  cold  water, 
rooms  with  private  bath,  extensive  library;  de¬ 
licious  home-cooked  food :  10  minutes  village 

AA’oodstock.  three  hours  New  York;  reasonable. 
HOOKE,  AAUldwood  Farms,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y’. 


Miscellaneous 


AA’ANTED — -Antique  pistols.  SERVEN,  Sonoita, 
Arizona. 


BALSAM  PILLOAVS  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50;  spruce 

Christmas  trees,  5  to  6  ft.  $1.25;  partridge 
berries  00c;  100  sprays  everything  prepaid; 

balsam  wreaths.  LESTER  RHOADES,  Bellows 
Falls,  A’t. 


AA' ANTED  —  Old  maps,  prints  by  Currier,  Le- 
Blond.  Remington:  antique  firearms;  describe 
fully.  SERA'EN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  also  crib  quilts, 
photos  6  cts. ;  rugs,  ideal  gifts.  VERA  FUL¬ 
TON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


VERTICAL  AA'AGNER  sausage  staffer,  10-12-lb. 

capacity;  excellent  condition;  $15.  E.  AV. 
HANSEN,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  —  Stand,  or  motor  driven  cream 
separator  Malotte  preferred.  ROMNEY 
ROYAL  FARM,  R.  1,  Elkton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  green  holly  wreaths  for 
Christmas  decorations:  nine  or  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  decorated  with  artificial  or  natural 
berries;  write  for  price  list.  RICHARD  PARS¬ 
ONS.  Route  2,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


DELCO  LIGHT  plant  with  nearly  new  batteries, 
excellent  condition:  $100.  ODIN  H.  BENE¬ 
DICT,  Jamestown  or  AA’eedsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  ADArERTISER  4515,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Large,  hand-selected  peanuts.  5- 
pound  bags  $1  prepaid.  C.  AAr.  BURGESS, 
Courtland,  Virginia. 


Country  Board 


PERMANENT  COUNTRY’  board  in  the  New 
Jersey  hills.  MRS.  H.  A.  HEATH,  Port 
Murray,  N.  J. 


GLENCAIRN  FARM — Fall  and  AA’inter  boarders; 

quiet,  restful,  healthful;  all  improvements, 
excellent  table;  rates  reasonable:  hunting  and 
fishing.  MRS.  R.  N.  McKINNELL,  Mendham, 
N.  J. 


CONVALESCENTS  AND  ELDERLY  persons  de¬ 
siring  complete  rest  and  comfort  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  private  home  of  practical  nurse 
in  Maine;  number  limited;  all  conveniences, 
electric  lights,  telephone  service,  radio,  modern 
bathroom,  hot-water  heat;  home  cooking,  own 

farm  products;  land  borders  beautiful  lake; 

write  for  folder  and  views.  ADA’ERTISER 

4493,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


BOARDERS  AA’ANTED,  near  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  $6 
week.  ADA'ERTISER  4514,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Ruralisms 


Adlumia  or  Mountain  Fringe. — We 
recently  received  a  specimen  of  this 
graceful  native  vine  from  A.  J.  Brown 
of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  who  asked 
us  to  identify  it.  This  is  a  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  family  as  bleeding  heart 
and  Dutchman's  breeches;  its  botanical 
name  is  Adlumia  fungosa,  but  it  has  also 
been  called  Corydalis  cirrliosa.  It  is  a 
delicate  vine  with  finely-cut  leaves  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  maidenhair  fern ;  the  flow¬ 
ers,  shaped  like  those  of  its  relative,  the 
Dicentra  commonly  called  squirrel  corn, 
are  pink,  in  small  clusters.  The  wThole 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  airy  and 
graceful.  It  grows  wild  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  but  as  its 
congenial  home  is  in  moist  thickets, 
where  it  climbs  on  adjacent  shrubbery, 
it  is  easily  overlooked.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  October.  Mountain  fringe  seems 
its  most  familiar  common  name,  but  it 
is  also  called  climbing  fumitory,  and  Al¬ 
legheny  vine.  It  is  a  biennial,  starting  to 
climb  and  bloom  the  second  year,  after 
which  it  dies  down,  but  it  self-sows  free¬ 
ly  in  a  congenial  location.  Seed  sown 
in  Spring  germinates  readily.  It  is  too 
light  and  delicate  to  be  used  as  a  covering 
vine,  but  is  sometimes  planted  on  the 
edge  of  a  shrubbery,  where  it  can  trail 
over  neighboring  plants ;  it  is  too  frail  to 
injure  shrubs  that  support  it.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Paxton,  this  vine  was  introduced 
to  Great  Britain  from  North  America  in 
1778 ;  it  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Adlum,  an  American  gardener.  Although 
frail  and  slender  in  appearance,  the  Ad¬ 
lumia  climbs  to  a  height  of  15  feet.  It 
must  be  a  charming  sight  when  draped 
over  a  bush  with  its  festoons  of  fine 
foliage  and  dainty  flowers.  Full  sunshine 
or  a  windswept  situation  will  not  suit  it ; 
it  must  have  a  sheltered  location  with 
rich,  moist,  leafy  soil. 

The  California  Ross.  —  Another  re¬ 
cent  question  referred  to  the  perennial 
morning-glory  formerly  called  Calystegia 
pubescens,  now  known  to  botanists  as 
Convolvulus  Japonicus.  Some  years  ago 
a  correspondent  asked  for  this  plant  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  California  rose,  which 
was  at  first  puzzling,  since  the  plant  is 
not  a  rose,  and  is  not  Californian,  being 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  listed  as  double  pink  morning-glory. 
Its  growth  is  naturally  prostrate,  and  as 
it  likes  a  dry  and  sunny  situation,  and 
prefers  a  soil  that  is  not  too  rich,  it  is 
excellent  for  covering  a  sunny  slope 
where  few  other  plants  do  well.  It  is 
also  used  in  rock  gardens,  or  as  a  low 
edging  along  a  dry  walk.  It  flowers  all 
Summer,  the  pink  flowers  looking  like  a 
double  morning-glory,  about  two  inches 
across.  The  abundance  of  bloom  during 
the  middle  of  Summer,  when  many  other 
flowers  are  over,  makes  it  very  useful.  It 
will  prosper  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
though  it  likes  a  rather  sandy  texture, 
but  must  have  sun.  Like  many  other 
perennials,  it  should  be  divided  every 
third  year ;  no  other  special  attention  is 
needed,  and  it  is  entirely  hardy.  We 
have  seen  it  used  to  cover  a  stump,  but 
its  naturally  prostrate  habit  makes  it  un¬ 
desirable  for  trellises.  The  double  form 
appears  to  be  sterile,  like  many  other 
double  flowers,  and  is  propagated  from 
the  root.  We  think  it  has  run  wild  in 
some  eastern  sections.  It  is  really  very 
striking  when  in  bloom,  and  is  certainly 
ideal  for  covering  a  sunny  bank  where 
few  plants  do  well. 

Care  of  Gardenia. — All  window  gar¬ 
deners  seem  especially  anxious  to  grow 
plants  that  are  not  naturally  adapted  to 
the  dwelling  house,  and  we  get  many 
questions  about  the  Gardenia,  which  is  so 
lovely  when  well  grown,  but  usually  very 
disappointing  in  the  window.  Such  plants 
are  usually  obtained  when  in  bloom  at 
Easter,  and  the  owner  naturally  desires 
to  continue  its  growth.  Unfortunately 
the  average  living-room  does  not  give  the 
requirements  of  this  plant.  Gardenias 
need  a  rather  high  temperature,  which 
must  be  steady  and  not  fluctuating,  and 
a  moist  atmosphere.  The  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  60  degrees  at  night, 
and  65  is  better,  with  a  day  temperature 
of  65  to  70  degrees.  Plenty  of  light,  and 
abundant  moisture  at  the  roots  are  re¬ 
quired,  but  there  should  never  be  a  sod¬ 
den  condition  due  to  poor  drainage.  A 
rich,  porous  soil  is  needed,  a  standard 
mixture  being  equal  parts  of  good  loam, 
old  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and  leaf 
mold.  Blooming  plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  sunny  window,  where  they  will  be 
protected  from  drafts  or  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  If  the  pot  is  standing 
in  an  ornamental  jardiniere  it  should  be 
lifted  out  daily  to  make  sure  that  the 
pot  is  not  standing  in  drainage  water.  It 
is  always  desirable  to  keep  the  pot  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  layer  of  absorbent  material  or 
pebbles,  which  receives  drainage  water 


that  might  otherwise  sour  the  soil.  The 
plant  should  be  watered  whenever  the 
soil  is  dry,  and  about  twice  a  week  the 
foliage  should  be  sprayed  with  clear  wa¬ 
ter.  While  it  continues  to  flower  some 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  every 
two  weeks ;  most  seedsmen  carry  fertil¬ 
izer  tablets  to  be  dissolved  in  water, 
which  are  very  convenient  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Follow  directions  in  using  such 
preparations ;  it  is  easy  to  be  too  gener¬ 
ous  with  them.  When  blooming  is  over 
the  plant  takes  a  rest  of  a  month  or  so ; 
during  this  time  water  should  be  given 
sparingly.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is 
warm  and  settled  the  plant  may  be  put 
out  of  doors  for  the  Summer,  plunging 
the  pot  to  its  rim  in  the  ground.  A 
sheltered,  partially  shaded  location  should 
be  selected,  and  before  plunging  the  plant 
in  the  ground  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  should 
be  put  in  the  hole,  to  prevent  worms 
from  entering  the  pot.  The  growth  may 
be  shortened  when  the  plant  is  set  out, 
so  as  to  give  a  close  symmetrical  shape. 
The  plant  should  be  taken  indoors  before 
the  nights  grow  chilly,  giving  it  warmth, 
sun  and  moisture,  as  previously  advised. 
Even  with  these  requirements,  we  cannot 
promise  success  in  window  culture,  for 
the  plant  is  more  often  disappointing  un¬ 
der  these  conditions.  Old  plants  do  not 
give  as  good  results  as  young  ones ;  com¬ 
mercially  they  are  started  from  cuttings 
each  season.  When  grown  for  cut  flowers 
we  are  told  that  plants  two  years  old  or 
over  are  undesirable  because  they  give 
too  many  short-stemmed  flowers. 

The  Roses. — Many  of  the  roses  were 
full  of  buds  the  end  of  October;  we  hope 


a  few  may  open,  even  after  hard  frost. 
They  have  made  a  good  deal  of  growth, 
but  we  do  not  prune  them  in  the  Fall, 
preferring  to  wait  until  just  before 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  A  few  Hy¬ 
brid  Remontants,  however,  Captain 
Christy,  Baroness  Rothschild  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  have  made  such  tremendous¬ 
ly  tall  shoots  that  we  shall  have  to  short¬ 
en  them  to  about  two  feet ;  otherwise 
they  will  whip  around  too  much  in  the 
Winter  gales.  If  in  a  district  where  the 
Winters  are  severe,  so  that  the  roses 
must  be  hilled  up,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
tie  the  shoots  together  first,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  working.  Fallen  rose  leaves 
should  be  raked  up  and  burned,  for  they 
may  carry  insects  and  diseases  over  Win¬ 
ter.  This  is  especially  necessary  where 
black  spot  has  been  troublesome.  The 
best  authorities  advise  a  final  Fall  spray¬ 
ing  for  this  disease,  drenching  the  stems 
and  the  soil  around  the  plants.  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  one  of  the  proprietary  sprays 
sold  by  seedsmen  may  be  used;  dust  is 
useless  for  this  late  Fall  treatment.  We 
have  referred  before  to  hilling  up  the 
soil  around  tender  roses  for  Winter  pro¬ 
tection.  This  is  done  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  but  before  bad  weather  be¬ 
gins,  as  the  soil  should  not  be  wet  and 
sticky.  The  soil  is  hilled  up  to  a  height 
of  about  eight  inches  around  the  plant. 
For  additional  protection  in  a  section 
where  the  Winters  are  very  severe,  leaves 
or  strawy  manure  may  be  used  to  fill 
in  the  depressions  between  the  hills.  An¬ 
other  method  of  protecting  tender  roses  is 
to  tie  up  the  branches,  and  then  put  a 
frame  of  chicken  wfire  12  inches  high 
around  each  plant,  filling  this  frame  with 
fine  litter.  This  plan  is  used  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  tender  shrubs.  As  for  climb¬ 
ers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the 
hardy  varieties  in  our  locality,  but  where 
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this  must  be  done  we  think  the  best 
method  is  to  lay  the  canes  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  cover  them  with  straw,  lay¬ 
ing  sods  or  soil  over  this.  Be  sure  the 
covering  is  mounded  so  that  it  will  shed 
water. 

The  African  Violet.  —  Several  read¬ 
ers  tell  us  that  this  plant  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  under  window  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  newer  horticultural  varie¬ 
ties  have  increased  the  demand  for  it. 
This  plant  is  not  a  violet,  but  like  the 
Gloxinia,  a  member  of  the  Gesnera  fami¬ 
ly.  Its  botanical  name  is  Saintpaulia 
ionantha,  and  it  is  commonly  called  either 
African  or  Usambara  violet,  the  type  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  of  a  violet  tint  with  a  yellow 
center  that  are  really  suggestive  of  the 
true  violet,  the  long-stalked  leaves,  round 
or  ovate,  growing  on  separate  leaf  stalks 
from  the  base.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
neat  and  symmetrical,  and  a  healthy 
specimen  will  have  several  branching 
flower  stalks  at  a  time,  blooming  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  Winter.  The  best 
situation  for  the  plant  is  a  light  win¬ 
dow  without  direct  sun.  A  fair  amount 
of  water  is  required,  but  it  must  not  be 
splashed  on  the  leaves  or  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  crown,  giving  water  to  the 
soil  only.  All  the  plants  of  this  family, 
Gloxinias  and  others,  are  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  water  on  the  foliage.  The  tem¬ 
perature  suitable  for  the  African  violet 
should  not  fall  below  60  degrees.  A 
sandy  loam,  enriched  with  a  little  bone 
dust,  is  suitable  soil ;  good  drainage 
must  be  given.  An  acid  soil  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  ;  in  their  native  home  in  East 
Africa  this  plant  is  said  to  grow  in  fis¬ 
sures  of  limestone  rocks.  Among  varie¬ 
ties  developed  under  cultivation  is  Saint¬ 
paulia  “Blue  Boy,”  which  has  large  deep 
violet  flowers.  Other  varieties  are  Ad¬ 
miral,  Viking  and  Amethyst.  E.  T.  royle. 


ALL  THE  WEAR  OF  HEAVY  BOOTS 


NONE 


of  the  Burdensome 


weight 


WHAT’S  in  a  name? 

Farmers  who  have  worn 
Goodrich  Litentufs  will  answer 
“Everything!”  For  this  new  kind 
of  farm  footwear  is  “lite”  on  the 
feet,  yet  “tuff”  as  iron  when  it 
comes  to  wear. 

Pick  up  a  pair  of  Litentufs. 
What  feather-weights  they  are! 
In  fact,  tests  show  that  ordinary 
rubber  boots,  on  the  average, 
weigh  1  pound,  5  ounces  more 
than  Goodrich  Litentufs. 

Remember,  Litentufs  give  you 
remarkably  economical  wear, 
too!  Stop  ending  the  day  “boot- 
weary” — stop  ending  the  year 
“boot-poor” — get  Goodrich 
Litentufs  now!  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Footwear  Division ,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

There  Is  a  fujl  line  of  quality 
rubber  footwear  bearing  the  name 

Goodrich 


—the  mark  that  assures  you 
a  full  dollar’s  value  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  price  you  pay 


ORIGINAL 


Goodrich  LITENTUFS 
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P.  J.  Parrott  New  Director 
of  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  for  33  years  en¬ 
tomologist  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  has  been 
named  Director,  effective  January  15, 
upon  the  retirement  of  U.  P.  Hedrick, 
present  Director.  Prof.  Parrott  has  been 
vice-director  at  the  Station  since  1929. 

Prof.  Parrott  was  born  at  Croyden, 
near  London,  England.  When  he  was  a 
small  boy  his  parents  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Kansas.  He  attended  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  received  both  his  B.S. 
and  M.S.  degrees  and  where  he  began  his 
professional  career  as  assistant  ento¬ 
mologist  in  1898.  In  1900  he  came  to 
New  York  State  as  assistant  entomolo¬ 
gist  at  the  Geneva  Station.  He  resigned 
in  1902  to  become  entomologist  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
and  returned  in  1904  to  Geneva  to  be¬ 
come  the  head  of  the  Division  of  En¬ 
tomology. 

He  has  had  a  distinguished  scientific 
career,  including  the  Presidency  of  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  En¬ 
tomologists,  and  membership  on  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Bi¬ 
ology  and  Agriculture  of  the  National 


Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott .  newly  appointed  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Reserach  Council.  His  judgment  and  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  sought  frequently  by  the 
Federal  government,  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida  a  few  years 
ago,  and  more  recently  in  connection  with 
the  fruit  industry  of  South  Africa. 

But  Prof.  Parrott  is  best  known  for 
the  personal  service  he  has  rendered  to 
the  thousands  of  New  York  farmers 
whom  he  has  served  during  33  years  in 
the  State.  Go  anywhere  along  the  back 
roads  of  the  State  and  mention  the  name 
of  Prof.  Parrott,  and  notice  with  what 
regard,  bordering  on  affection,  it  is  held. 
He  has  gone  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  another  to  visit  hundreds  of  farms  and 
to  speak  before  hundreds  of  farm  gath¬ 
erings  where  farmers  had  problems  and 
where  he  might  help.  A  man  with  one 
acre  has  merited  as  much  attention  as  the 
man  with  a  thousand,  and  the  meeting  of 
two  or  three  has  been  as  efficiently  and 
respectfully  treated  as  that  of  500.  Quite 
naturally  his  appointment  meets  Avith 
universal  approval.  H.  B.  T. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  27  -  Dec.  4.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Stockyards,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Nov.  29  -  Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Show. 

Dec.  1. — National  Dairy  Council,  Palm¬ 
er  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  S-12.  —  Jamaica  Poultry  Show. 
Sponsored  by  Long  Island  Fanciers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Jamaica  Armory,  108th  St.  and 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  Noav 
York. 

Dec.  14-15.  —  Connecticut  Bornological 
Society,  Hartford. 

Dec.  29 -Jan.  2,  1938. — Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  4-9. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  at  the 
14th  Street  Armory,  New  York  City.  En¬ 
tries  close  Dec.  4.  Fred  II.  Bohrer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-S. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  11-14. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  26-28. — Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 


An 

International 

Harvester 

QUALITY 

Product. 


From  Farmall  Owners’  Letters 

All  names  and  addresses 
available  on  request 

"I’ve  yet  to  see  another  tractor  equal 
to  it.” 

★  ★ 

"I  consider  this  the  most  perfect 
cultivating  outfit.” 


In  every  part  of  the  country  today  the  power  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Farmall  12  are  recognized.  Users  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  what  International  Harvester  experience  has 
put  into  this  sturdy  power  plant — its  approved  design,  its 
adaptability  for  every  type  of  row-crop  and  all-purpose 
operation,  its  economy  that  keeps  fuel  costs  down  to  a 
dollar  for  the  average  day’s  run. 

At  the  substantially  lower  price  recently  announced — 
$625  /.  o.  b.  factory — the  Farmall  12  is  the  tractor  bargain  of 
the  year.  With  this  new  advantage,  make  the  Farmall  12 
your  own  investment  and  get  ample  power  and  adaptability 
for  every  job.  Examine  and  operate  the  tractor  yourself,  and 
ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the  long  line  of 
quick-attachable  machines  and  tool-bar  implements  made 
for  the  Farmall  12.  Buy  your  tractor  now  while  deliveries 
are  easy  to  make;  the  Income- Purchase  Plan  is  at  your  service. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(  INCORPORATED) 

180  No.  Michigan  Ave 


"I  am  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
work  I  do  at  small  cost  on  my  190 
acres.” 

★  ★ 

"In  my  two  years  of  heavy  work  I 
have  not  had  to  make  any  mechani¬ 
cal  repair.” 


"My  Farmall  12  costs  less  in  fuel 
and  oil  than  the  feed  for  my  one  old 
team  of  horses.  I  farm  200  acres.” 
★  ★ 

"You  can’t  use  more  than  a  gallon  of 
fuel  an  hour  in  our  hardest  work.” 
★  ★ 

"It  seems  impossible  but  that’s  the 
actual  amount  of  work  we  did  and 
how  little  it  cost.” 

★  ★ 

"I  can  do  the  same  work  faster  and 
cheaper  than  with  six  headof  horses.” 
★  ★ 

"I  had  a  larger  tractor  before  but 
find  the  Farmall  12  does  all  the 
work  the  larger  tractor  did.” 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  study  Farmall 
Tractors.  Read  up  on  latest  im¬ 
provements,  quick-attachable  ma¬ 
chines,  fuel  economy,  capacities  on 
all  crops  and  operations,  etc.  Write 
us  for  full  information. 


„ 

^  "We  used  good  horses 

Sk  for  25  years  but  never 
did  our  work  so  good 
or  so  fast  and  easy  as  * 
this  year  with  our 
Farmall." 


Now  Reduced  to 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


with  regular  steel-wheel  equipment.  Belt  pulley 
$4  extra.  Same  reduction  on  F- 1 2  with  rubber  tires. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


Tie  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  Mould 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
ilowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk.  <, 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  ‘‘up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  O.M.Co. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

The  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Hound  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  $1.50;  Painted  two  coats 
pure  white  lead  paint,  $1.83;  Painted  and 
glazed  with  double  thick  glass,  bedded  in 
putty,  $3.05:  with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40. 
Prices,  cash  with  order,  and  subject  to 
change.  Crating  on  glazed  sash  only,  75c 
extra  on  each  six  sash  or  less.  YVrite  for 
Sash  Bulletin  No.  437  describing  many  styles 
and  sizes  to  select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 
METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TrailS!  Sliarps*  Rails*  sceaits:snowsl'oe3:c°n 

I  taps,  JIHIIC5,  Ddlls,  p]etB  trapping  eauii 

ili1nw>r  lcKntr'1AnCe3L  sen  ice.  Free  Catalo 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  Ml 


Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

Reliable  power  for  farm  or  factory. 

Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc.  Best 
engine  for  the  money.  You  Pay  Less  to  Own  it — 
Less  to  Run  it.  Cash  or  Terms— Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2 1 9- K  SO.  2nd  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 

and  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  supply  farm  cus¬ 
tomers  with  guaranteed  motor  and  tractor  oils, 
cleansers,  stock  and  poultry  remedies  in  big  demand 
year  around.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at 
start.  Protected  route.  Company  is  leader  in  quality. 
Good  route  men  earning  $30  to  $60  week.  Write — 
Loyd's  of  America.  Dept.  A,  Cooper  St..  Camden,  N.  J. 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons.  Minks.  Foxes,  Muskrats 
from  N.  Y. .  Pa.,  Mich..  New  England.  Don’t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  sav  hold  separate. 
JAM ES  P.  ELLIS,  42  Mill  St.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


■ 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


NATIONAL 

LIGHT- POWER  PLANTS 


...THIS  RUGGED 
BATTERY! 

Here’s  an  over-sized  National 
battery,  specially  built  for 
■wind  power  service.  With 
21  plates,  and  420  ampere 
capacity,  it  will  easily  carry 
you  through  long  windless 
periods.  National  Farmlight  Batteries  come 
in  8  sizes — from  110  to  420  amps — to  give 
you  maximum  storage  capacity  for  every 
need  at  minimum  cost.  National  also  offers 
a  modern  line  of  heavy-duty  generators, 
ranging  from  800  to  1500  watts — 32  volts. 

To  learn  the  money-saving  story  of 
National’s  famous  light  and  power  plants, 
writetoday  for  descriptive  literature.  National 
Battery  Co.,  Dept.  L3,  Depew,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  ?uc_i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  tmnsaction.  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Milk  Strike 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  milk  strike  is  all  about? 
UMMIXG  it  all  up  in  one  sentence  the  milk 
strike  is  a  rebellion  against  the  avarice  and 
tyranny  of  a  milk  monopoly  by  Borden's,  Sheffield 
Farms  and  Dairymen's  League  corporations. 

The  American  system  guarantees  the  farmer  own¬ 
ership  of  the  wealth  he  produces  on  his  land.  The 
monopoly  has  built  up  a  system  that  deprives  the 
dairy  farmer  of  that  right  and  compels  him  to  sell 
his  milk  at  prices  fixed  by  the  monopoly  or  sell  the 
cows. 

This  monopoly  has  been  created  and  fostered  by 
New  York  State  and  city  laws  and  ordinances.  With¬ 
out  these  civic  powers  the  system  could  never  have 
been  created  or  maintained.  A  milk  dealers’  combi¬ 
nation  has  existed  in  New  York  for  65  years.  It 
has  been  challenged  and  defeated  two  times,  but  it 
is  a  greater  peril  to  producers  and  consumers  of 
milk  today  than  ever  before.  Heretofore  it  operated 
in  defiance  of  law.  Now  it  is  actually  sanctioned 
by  statute  law. 

Dairy  farmers  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Legislature.  They  feel  that  they  are 
helpless.  Men  whom  they  trusted  as  leaders  have 
aligned  themselves  with  the  monopoly  of  the  big 
three.  The  government  has  sided  with  their  tyranni¬ 
cal  oppressions.  The  strike  is  at  once  an  expression 
of  their  plight  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
State  for  justice. 

These  protesting  dairymen  may  win  in  this  strike 
or  they  may  lose.  It  will  not  be  decided  by  what 
the  monopoly  does  or  by  what  Archie  Wright  and 
Ms  associates  do.  Nor  by  what  the  “bargaining 
agencies"  do. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  outcome  all  producers 
have  profited  some  by  the  strike  and  other  protests 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  trust.  The  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  started  the  resistance  when  fluid  milk  patrons 
were  receiving  less  than  the  cheese  factories  were 
paying.  First  came  Commissioner  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck’s  fearless  exposure  of  the  domination  of  the 
milk  trust  over  the  big  co-operatives.  Commissioner 
II.  V.  Noyes  made  it  publicly  known  that  what  the 
“agencies”  were  doing  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  that 
“classification”  was  not  his  conception  of  a  milk¬ 
pricing  plan,  and  capping  it  all  Archie  Wright  or¬ 
ganized  dairymen  and  now  his  Dairy  Union's  strike. 
Another  helpful  influence  has  been  the  small,  local, 
real  farm  co-operatives  which  forced  concessions 
from  the  big  majority  group  and  insisted  on  more 
money  for  milk. 

Each  and  all  of  these  actions  were  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  price  of  milk  to  producers. 

The  monopoly  is  yielding  to  these  influences,  but  it 
has  control  of  a  legal  machinery  devised  by  itself. 
If  it  succeeds  in  destroying  the  competition  of  the 
independent  dealers,  it  will  have  all  producers  at 
its  mercy. 

The  sole  dispute  is  this :  Shall  farmers  control  co¬ 
operatives  and  set  their  own  prices  on  their  milk,  or 
shall  a  group  of  self-appointed  officials  control  and 
turn  the  power  to  fix  prices  over  to  the  monopoly. 

Borden  Executive  Dies 

ARTHUR  W.  MILBURN,  president  of  the  Borden 
Milk  Company,  died  on  October  11,  at  Baden, 
Germany.  He  left  New  York  on  September  24,  for  a 
vacation  trip  in  Europe.  He  was  63  years  old. 

Mr.  Milburn  had  been  president  of  the  Borden 
Company  since  1917.  It  was  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  company  bought  up  many  concerns  in 
the  dairy  business  and  developed  an  extensive  chain 
of  subsidiaries  or  absorbed  them  in  other  ways. 


AT  THE  National  Grange  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  outlined 
a  ten-point  program  for  the  consideration  of  farmers 
and  all  interested  in  agriculture,  which  takes  in  all 
who  wish  the  country  well  and  purpose  doing  all 
they  can  to  this  end.  Here  it  is : 

1. — Increase  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  nation's  in¬ 
come  and  give  to  agriculture  parity  of  income. 

2. — Build  coming  farm  legislation  on  voluntary  co¬ 
operation,  rather  than  a  governmental  straight-jacket. 

3. — Grant  basic  exemptions  and  give  maximum  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  family-size  farm,  placing  regulation  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  commercial  and  large-unit  operators. 

4. — Devise  a  sane  framework  for  a  long-time  land 
policy  that  shall  provide  for  the  retirement  of  sub¬ 
marginal  land  and  for  the  increase  of  forestry,  water 
and  wild  life  resources. 

5. — Develop  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  with  benefits 
paid  to  all  farmers  who  follow  good  soil  practices. 

6. — Provide  a  program  sufficiently  flexible  to  protect 
the  interests  of  all  sections  and  give  special  assistance 
to  surplus  and  export  crops. 

7. — Guarantee  the  American  market  to  the  American 
farmer,  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  to  supply  efficiently 
the  needs  of  the  consuming  public. 

8. — Provide  loans  for  crop  storage  on  farms  and  in¬ 
crease  funds  for  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation, 
with  definite  strengthening  of  marketing  agreements. 

9. — Set  aside  a  large  portion  of  tariff  revenue  for 
research  to  find  new  uses  for  farm  products,  develop 
new  plants  and  crops,  and  equalize  prices. 

10. — Always  consider  the  Federal  treasury  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

These  are  things  worth  thinking  about.  Farmers 
ask  no  special  privilege  or  government  coddling,  but 
justice  in  business  opportunity  on  a  parity  with 
other  lines.  Farming  is  a  business,  and  farmers  in 
general  have  developed  business  sense  comparable  to 
those  handling  any  great  industry.  It  can  keep 
itself  on  a  high  business  level  if  given  a  fair  chance. 

* 

REPORTS  at  hand  indicate  that  more  lambs  will 
be  fed,  especially  in  the  Corn  Belt  this  Winter, 
than  last.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  marketing  of  fed 
lambs  will  increase  from  December  through  April, 
but  marketings  from  sources  other  than  feed  lots 
probably  will  be  less  than  in  this  period  last  year. 

Sheep  numbers  over  the  entire  country  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  change  much  during  the  next  few  years,  as 
reductions  in  western  sheep  States  are  offset  by  in¬ 
creases  in  the  central  and  eastern  sheep  States. 

Prices  of  lambs  in  the  last  three  years  have  been 
affected  less  by  the  short  supplies  of  hogs  than  have 
prices  of  hogs  and  cattle.  Hence  less  weakening  in 
prices  of  lambs  is  expected  than  in  prices  of  hogs 
and  cattle  as  hog  slaughter  increases,  and  prices  of 
lambs  after  the  next  two  or  three  years  may  he 
higher  than  this  year  in  relation  to  prices  of  other 
meat  animals. 

The  wool  situation  indicates  lower  domestic  wool 
prices  in  1938  compared  with  1937.  World  supplies 
of  wool  are  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  next  year, 
but  less  than  the  average  of  supplies. 

There  is  some  indication  that  mill  consumption  of 
wool  in  this  country  and  possibly  in  some  foreign 
countries  in  1938  may  be  smaller  than  in  1937.  Wool 
prices  are  now  considered  rather  high  in  relation  to 
prices  of  other  textiles.  However,  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  to  indicate  any  slump  in  wool. 

* 

ANALYSIS  of  the  poultry  and  egg  situation  by 
government  experts  shows  improvement  in  the 
outlook  for  1938. 

Heavy  production  of  broilers  during  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  is  expected,  but  as  other  meats  are  scarce  broiler 
prices  seem  likely  to  hold  up  well. 

Egg  production  will  probably  be  less  next  year 
than  the  past  season,  and  indications  are  for  higher 
egg  prices  than  in  corresponding  periods  this  year 
and  higher  prices  of  chickens  in  the  first  half  of 
1938  compared  with  the  same  term  in  1937. 

* 

WE  DISLIKE  to  recommend  burning  garden 
trash,  because  most  of  it  would  rot  down  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  and  make  vegetable  matter  which  our 
land  needs.  But  there  is  so  much  in  the  way  of 
fungus  disease  germs  on  this  plant  waste  that  burn¬ 
ing  it  is  the  only  safe  plan. 

Lily  and  peony  blight,  rust  on  roses,  hollyhocks, 
snapdragons ;  black  spot,  leaf  spot,  etc.,  are  some  of 
the  pests  that  may  be  carried  over,  and  be  on 
hand  the  next  Spring  to  add  to  the  disease  control 
program. 

There  are  also  many  insects  that  depend  on  this 
garden  rubbish  and  the  trash  along  hedgerows  and 
around  trees  as  Winter  harbor.  The  curculio  is 
particularly  interested  in  such  comfortable  spots. 
It  is  a  troublesome  thing  to  handle  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  as  it  does  not  eat  enough  to  take  poison 
readily,  but  the  thorough  cleaning  up  of  its  winter¬ 
ing  spots  will  do  much  to  save  next  year’s  plums. 


Injunction  Denied 

JUSTICE  Bergan,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
denied  the  application  of  Sheffield  Farms  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union,  Jet- 
ter  Milk  Company  and  Robert  Roberts  and  Arthur 
Gips,  two  farmers,  for  an  alleged  breach  of  contract 
and  for  violation  of  an  arbitrary  provision  of  the  co¬ 
operative  law  pending  trial  of  a  suit  filed  by  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  against  the  defendants.  In  his  decision 
Judge  Bergan  held,  among  other  things,  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  damage  to  the 
plaintiff  before  trial ;  that  evidence  had  been  pres¬ 
ented  to  indicate  that  the  plaintiffs  had  themselves 
violated  the  contract ;  and  that  the  court  received 
its  authority  in  the  Constitution  and  not  from  the 
Legislature,  indicating  that  this  provision  of  the  co¬ 
operative  law  is  unconstitutional.  The  motion  was 
denied  as  to  all  defendants.  The  trial  of  the  case 
has  been  set  for  the  last  week  of  November. 

Attorney  Manley,  for  Sheffield's,  has  appealed  to 
the  Appellate  Division  for  argument  November  12. 
Attorneys  Decker  and  Walters  will  appear  for  de¬ 
fendants. 


A  Hush  Law  Suit 

The  Brockway  Company,  publisher  of  the  Watertown 
Times,  and  John  H.  Brior,  dairy  reporter  for  the  Times, 
were  served  with  a  summons  on  October  30  in  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  action  brought  by  the  Dairymen's  League 
Co-operative  Association.  No  complaint  has  been  tiled, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  League  claims  that  a 
statement  was  published  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that 
the  League  had  made  approaches  to  the  Union  leaders 
for  a  settlement  of  the  milk  strike  and  this,  the  League 
claims,  is  false.  The  action  is  said  to  be  for  $500,  un¬ 
iter  a  section  of  the  co-operative  law  which  imposes  a 
tine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  offense  on  any  person  who  maliciously  circulates 
false  information  about  a  co-operative. 

This  section  of  the  law  was  publicly  criticized  when 
the  law  was  passed,  on  the  the  ground  that  co-opera¬ 
tives  as  well  as  any  other  corporation  or  person  already 
had  redress  in  the  law  for  damages  against  any  person 
or  corporation  that  spread  false  and  malicious  stories 
detrimental  to  them.  It  was  also  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  it  destroyed  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  reduced  the  judgeship  to  the  functions  of  a  clerk¬ 
ship.  That  kind  of  law  was  recently  disposed  of  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  by  the  assertion  that  the  court 
gets  it  authority  from  the  Constitution  and  not  from 
the  Legislature. 

Such  laws  and  such  court  actions  may  deter  timid 
souls  from  even  telling  the  truth  for  the  good  and  proper 
purpose  of  serving  the  good  of  an  industry  and  of 
the  public,  but  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Water- 
loir  n  Times  are  not  of  that  timber. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  established  20  years  ago 
by  a  fight  for  farmers  by  farmers.  Since  that  time  its 
official  group  has  usurped  the  authority  and  power  of 
dairy  farmers  and  allied  the  League  with  the  milk 
distribution  corporations.  It  is  now  itself  a  dealers’ 
corporation  with  a  chain  of  subsidiaries,  and  has  joined 
the  other  big  dealers,  whom  it  originally  fought,  to  de¬ 
feat  the  farmers  who  are  protesting  against  the 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  big  three  which  includes 
itself. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  condemns  itself  in  bringing 
suit  against  the  Times  of  Watertown,  which  has  stood 
loyally  for  dairymen  of  the  North  Country  for  years, 
and  the  League  has  opposed  practically  everything  it 
wanted.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Milk  Committee 
Bill  of  last  Winter  had  been  adopted  the  milk  trust 
would  never  have  had  the  Union  on  its  hands,  because 
that  legislation  made  it  possible  for  all  dairymen  to 
reunite  again  for  their  own  protection  as  they  did  20 
years  ago.  northern  dairyman. 

New  York. 


S  OUR  thoughts  turn  to  the  Thanksgiving  fes¬ 
tival,  we  wonder  whether  our  thanks  could  not 
take  the  form  of  service  to  our  fellow  men  this  year. 

Perhaps  in  past  years  our  purses  have  been  opened 
to  help  those  less  fortunate.  Shall  we  not  now  open 
our  hearts  also  and  show  gratitude  by  doing  as  well 
as  giving.  Our  word  of  cheer  to  the  disconsolate : 
our  readiness  to  help  a  neighbor  with  an  irksome 
task;  the  moments  si>ent  in  lessening  the  burden  on 
bent  shoulders — all  of  these  are  means  to  an  end¬ 
less  Thanksgiving. 


Brevities 

It  is  a  good  long  Fall  for  getting  the  work  cleared  up. 

The  Soy  bean  crop  this  year  is  reported  to  be  about 
25  percent  above  last. 

There  are  approximately  1,150,090  boys  and  girls  in 
4-II  clubs  in  this  country  now. 

About  10,000  “air-conditioned”  passenger  cars  are  in 
operation  on  the  railroads  of  this  country. 

The  average  wheat  yield  per  acre  this  year  was  11 
bushels,  or  about  two  bushels  under  a  normal  10-year 
average. 

“Shall  we  plow  the  garden  in  Fall?”  Opinions  dif¬ 
fer.  We  prefer  Spring  plowing,  just  before  garden¬ 
making  time,  and  like  to  have  rye  or  some  other  cover 
crop  on  the  garden  ground  in  Winter. 

Rubber  tires  are  being  used  to  some  extent  on  horse- 
drawn  farm  wagons.  Tests  have  shown  that  wagons 
thus  equipped  haul  more  easily  and  they  certainly  are 
much  preferable  to  the  hard  tires  for  use  on  soft 
ground  and  new  seeding.  The  farm  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Station  has  made  over  six  of  their  farm 
wagons  in  this  way. 
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A  Great  Farm  Protest 

WILLIAM  .T.  McKay,  a  typical  New  York  milk 
dealer  and  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk 
Dealers’  Bargaining  Agency,  attended  a  meeting  of 
3,000  dairymen,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers’  Union,  Archie  Wright,  chairman,  at  Water- 
town,  on  November  S.  Mr.  McKay  should  now  be 
qualified  to  tell  his  dealer  and  agency  associates 
what  farmers  think  about  the  tyranny  of  milk 
monopoly  in  general,  and  the  false  pretenses  of  the 
Rogers-Alien  Bargaining  Agency  in  particular.  Mr. 
McKay  challenged  farmers’  right  to  market  their 
milk  except  through  the  sham  process  authorized  by 
the  Bargaining  Agency.  That  was  his  first  big  error. 
His  next  mistake  was  to  challenge  a  statement  made 
by  Senator  Rlioda  Fox  Graves  in  an  audience  of 
Northern  New  York  dairymen.  The  farmers  told 
him  in  plain  and  forcible  language  what  they 
thought  about  his  Bargaining  Agency  set-up  and  re¬ 
minded  him  that  they  owned  their  can  of  milk  and 
his  Bargaining  Agency  had  no  power  to  get  it,  as  the 
strike  has  demonstrated,  except  with  their  consent. 

Senator  Graves,  in  her  quiet  dignified  way,  asked 
Mr.  McKay,  “Why  does  cream  come  into  New  York 
State  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  for  dis¬ 
tribution  into  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  New  York  milk?” 

Mr.  McKay  dodged  the  question.  He  was  repeated¬ 
ly  called  upon  by  farmers  from  the  floor  to  account 
for  the  Tennessee  milk  but  never  gained  courage 
enough  to  make  a  direct  answer.  Mr.  McKay’s 
evasive  and  impudent  reply  was  that  New  York  City 
will  not  permit  improperly  inspected  cream  to  enter 
from  unapproved  sources.  “If  your  representative 
tells  you,”  he  said,  “it  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  lie.”  Senator 
Graves  gave  her  responsible  authority  and  informed 
Mr.  McKay  that  “they  did  not  lie,”  and  Mr.  McKay 
faded  out  of  the  picture  amid  calls  from  the  floor  to 
“put  him  out.” 

Mr.  McKay  was  not  candid  when  denying  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  trust.  He  said  that  he  was  only  a 
small  milk  dealer.  He  is  pi-esident  of  the  Wadding- 
ton  Milk  Company,  president  of  the  McKay  Milk 
Products,  Inc.,  and  Oakdale  Farms.  Inc.  Arnstein 
&  Beckmann,  Inc.,  is  another  subsidiary  of  the  Wad- 
dington  Milk  Company,  Inc.  The  bulk  of  his  milk 
is  bought  from  the  Dairymen’s  League.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency  and  to  complete  his  bigness  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  the  president  and  chief  promoter  of  the 
ill-famed  North  Country  Milk  Company  which  still 
owes  farmers  for  much,  if  not  all.  of  the  milk  sold 
to  it.  It  was  believed  by  many  at  the  time  that  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  that  dealer-controlled  co¬ 
operative  was  to  destroy  farm  co-operatives  and 
force  them  into  the  milk  trust  by  way  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League. 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  manager  of  the  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency  at  Syracuse,  and  former  Con¬ 
gressman  Edmund  Cooke,  were  also  at  the  meeting, 
evidently  to  size  up  farm  sentiment,  not  to  speak, 
but  they  must  have  gone  home  qualified  to  verify 
Mr.  McKay’s  conception  of  Northern  New  York 
angry  dairymen. 

Rev.  Thomas  II.  Hazzard,  of  Dutchess  County,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Hazzard  told  the  officials  of  the  Dairymen's  League, 
Sheffield’s  and  Borden’s  present,  that  the  independ¬ 
ent  dairy  farmer  is  the  world's  greatest  philan¬ 
thropist  but  he  won't  be  told  what  to  do.  He  told 
his  farm  audience  that  if  they  could  add  to  their 
checks  today  what  the  Big  3  spent  fighting  them, 
farmers  would  have  the  best  price  they  ever  had. 

Archie  Wright  told  his  membership  that  they  were 
the  only  class  of  producers  in  the  world  who  did  not 
fix  the  price  of  wealth  they  produce  and  that  the 
Bargaining  Agency  was  forced  by  the  Union  to  in¬ 
crease  its  price  three  different  times  and  twice  in 
the  middle  of  the  month. 

This  mass  meeting  of  3,000  dairymen  is  the  most 
conspicuous  demonstration  of  dairy  farmers’  protest 
against  the  dealer  domination  of  their  business  that 
was  ever  made  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  a 
fitting  symbol  of  the  rebellion  of  dairy  farmers  all 
over  the  State  of  New  York,  not  only  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  milk  dealers  but  also  against  the 
leaders,  the  legislators  and  the  high  officials  in  the 
State  government  who  forced  a  monopoly  upon  them. 
If  Senator  Rogers  and  Assemblyman  Allen,  includ¬ 
ing  the  legislators  who  followed  their  leadership, 
and  including  the  high  officials  of  the  State,  fail  to 
get  the  meaning  of  this  protest,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  any  more  to  claim  that  they  fairly  represent 
a  democratic  people. 


Adulterated  Seeds 

In  April,  1936,  I  purchased  G.  L.  F.  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy  seed  costing  nearly  $40  from  the  G. .  L.  F. 
local  dealer.  I  sowed  the  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  while 
sowing  oats,  covering  8%  acres.  The  catch  came  fine, 
but  it  proved  to  be  50  percent  Sweet  clover  over  every 
inch  of  this  field.  I  wanted  the  G.  L.  F.  to  see  this 
ci'op  before  it  was  cut  and  the  dealer  told  me  he  had 
called  the  field  man  several  times  to  come  and  inspect 
this  field  but  he  never  came. 

I  lost  the  first  crop  of  hay  as  I  had  to  give  it  to  a 
farmer  to  get  it  off  the  field.  I  lost  over  $100  on  this 
poor  seed.  Will  you  please  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me?  B-  °* 

New  York. 

E  REFERRED  this  complaint  to  the  G.  L. 
F.  We  received  a  reply  saying  that  as  soon 
as  they  got  all  the  facts  we  would  be  advised.  We 
heard  nothing  from  it  for  more  than  two  weeks. 
Then  we  reminded  G.  L.  F.  of  its  promise.  Two 
days  later  the  representative  called  on  the  farmer 
complainant  and  through  explanations,  ai’guments 
and  appeals,  induced  him  to  accept  $55  for  a  loss 
of  more  than  $100.  Then  they  advised  us  that  the 
case  was  settled,  making  excuses  and  explanations 
which  were  not  convincing.  A  “sprinkling”  of  Sweet 
clover  seed  was  admitted,  and  an  excuse  made  that 
it  frequently  happens  by  a  mistake  of  the  retailer, 
but  a  sprinkling  is  not  50  percent,  and  a  retailer's 
mistake  is  not  likely  to  make  a  mix  to  cover  50-50 
every  inch  of  an  S^-acre  field. 

When  a  complaint  turns  out  to  be  due  to  an  error 
ox  is  apparently  excusable  for  any  reason  and  is 
fairly  adjusted,  we  have  no  purpose  or  reason  to 
ci-iticize.  But  this  case  did  not  come  under  these 
rules.  Besides  the  case  was  in  our  hands  for  ad¬ 
justment.  The  estimate  of  $100  was  less  than  the 
actual  loss,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  we 
would  settle  it  for  less.  Hence  G.  L.  F.  preferred  to 
go  over  our  head  and  try  its  skill  in  out-trading  a 
farmer. 


A  Bad  Law  May  be  Constitutional 

THE  Appellate  Division,  Third  Department  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  held  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  exceed  its  constitutional  powers  when  it  passed 
a  law  limiting  milk  dealers  to  the  market  and  areas 
defined  in  the  license  issued  to  them  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  Sheffield  Farms  held  a 
license  to  retail  milk  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  It  applied  for  an  extension  of  its  license  to 
Suffern,  N.  Y.  The  application  was  denied,  and  the 
appeal  was  taken  to  test  the  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  George  R.  Fearon,  of  Syracuse,  who  was 
leader  of  the  State  Senate  at  the  time  the  act  was 
passed,  made  the  appeal  for  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  The 
case  will  now  probably  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  final  determination. 

The  same  act  says  a  farmer  is  a  dealer  if  he  sells 
the  milk  he  produced  at  retail,  and  subjected  him 
to  the  same  limitations  as  the  dealer  who  bought 
milk  at  wholesale  to  sell  at  retail.  This  seems  to 
us  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  what  we  produce.  It  certainly  creates  a 
monopoly  of  distribution  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
already  in  the  field.  It  destroys  competition,  encour¬ 
ages  combinations  to  increase  retail  prices  which 
National  and  State  laws  were  intended  to  prohibit. 
The  constitution  may  not  directly  forbid  such  laws, 
but  they  are  certainly  contradictions  to  principles 
which  we  have  held  to  be  fundamental.  While  in 
this  ease  it  affects  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  law, 
it  indicates  the  power  of  the  milk  trust  in  the  New 
York  Legislature.  It  is  abhorrent  to  our  system 
and.  whether  it  is  finally  held  to  he  permitted  by 
the  Constitution  or  not,  the  law  should  be  repealed. 

Milk  Prices  Up 

AFTER  the  Bargaining  Agency  had  given  out  the 
information  that  November  prices  for  milk 
would  continue  the  same  as  for  October,  the  Bor¬ 
den  and  Sheffield  companies  announced  that  the 
price  of  milk  to  consumers  beginning  November  7 
would  be  increased  one  cent  a  quart,  making  the 
retail  price  17  cents  a  quart  for  Grade  A  and  14 
cents  for  Grade  B.  Heavy  cream  was  increased  two 
cents  a  half  pint.  Of  the  47  cents,  19  cents  goes  to 
dealers  and  28  cents  to  producers.  The  Joint  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  fixed  $2.63  per  cwt.  for  Class  1 
(fluid  milk),  and  $2.25  for  Class  2  (fluid  cream)  on 
the  classified  price  plan.  For  milk  sold  on  the  flat 
price  for  all  milk,  the  price  is  $2.48  per  cwt. 

The  city  dealers  explained  that  the  increase  was 
due  lai’gely  to  a  decreased  supply.  This  was  rather 
sudden.  For  many  weeks  the  reports  had  been  that 
a  surplus  was  growing.  It  was  further  explained 
that  the  distributors  were  doing  business  at  a  loss 
for  some  time  and  the  19  cents  barely  covered  the 
increased  costs. 

The  country  bargainers  took  all  the  credit  for  the 
improved  efficiency  of  the  Rogers-Alien  experiment 


and  intimated  that  the  Bargaining  Agency  was  only 
just  beginning  to  warm  up. 

Neither  of  them  seemed  willing  to  admit  the  strike 
by  farmers  in  19  counties  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  sudden  demand  for  milk  in  New  York  City,  but 
the  agency's  flat  price  is  so  near  the  strike  price  as 
to  suggest  a  virtual  accord. 

Our  information  is  that  dealers  in  Dutchess 
County  are  paying  the  Dairy  Union  price  of  $2.50 
flat  per  cwt.  for  3-percent  milk  and  four  cents  a 
point  more  for  extra  fat. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  call  for  250  cases  a  day  in 
bottles  or  paper  containers  on  a  six  months’  contract 
at  $2.50  per  cwt.,  plus  processing  expense,  as  a  start, 
to  be  increased  as  demand  develops  through  the 
stores,  and  another  offer  for  500  cans  of  raw  Grade 
B  on  six  months’  contract.  Both  will  pay  $2.50  per 
cwt. 

In  the  meantime  the  Consumers’  League  issued  a 
protest  against  the  increase  of  price  to  consumers. 
They  demanded  an  increase  of  price  for  farmers 
but  protested  strenuously  against  any  increase  of 
the  price  to  consumers. 

Mayor  LaGuardia,  fresh  from  his  victory  in  the 
re-election,  gave  out  a  protest  against  the  increase 
in  price  to  consumers,  insisting  that  it  be  reduced  at 
least  half  a  cent.  Unless  this  is  done  he  threatened 
to  take  a  hand  in  milk  distribution  himself  and 
suggested  the  probability  of  establishing  a  municipal 
milk  plant  in  the  city. 

From  the  best  infoi-mation  we  can  get  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  is  not  returning  its  producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  prices.  Exact  League  prices  are  not 
available  but  a  fair  estimate  indicates  that  its  re¬ 
turns  to  its  producers  is  $671,484  short  for  the  month 
of  September.  It  is  selling  Pennsylvania  milk  to  the 
most  notorious  price  ehiselers  in  New  York  City 
markets.  If  Mr.  Sexauer  dispxxtes  the  above  esti¬ 
mate,  his  full  exact  figure  is  the  best  answer. 


Achievement  Day 

HV.  NOYES,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
•  Mai-kets,  and  Dr.  E.  T.  Faulder,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  their  associates 
celebrated  Achievement  Day  on  November  4  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  in  a  full  day  of  exercises  starting  off 
with  a  special  luncheon  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  at 
mid-day :  a  convention  in  the  afternoon  and  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  late  evening.  In  addition  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Noyes  and  the  agricultural  staff,  Dr.  John  R.‘ 
Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  U.  S.  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  estimated  the  New  York  achievement  and  its 
work  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  herds 
of  New  Yoi’k  State  of  sxifficient  importance  to  justify 
a  trip  from  Washington  to  Albany  to  participate  in 
the  celebration  of  New  Yoi’k  State’s  objective. 

The  work  had  been  under  way  from  May,  1919,  up 
to  1937.  The  number  of  cows  tested  in  the  whole 
time  being  17.S16.90S,  and  the  total  reacting  cows 
destroyed  during  the  period  up  to  June,  1937,  were 
964,320.  There  were  men  present  who  admitted  that 
they  were  originally  opposed  to  the  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  by  means  of  the  tuberculin 
test.  There  are  men  in  the  State  who  wish  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis  but  who  never  became 
reconciled  to  the  tuberculin  test,  but  there  were 
no  stockmen  or  dairymen  at  the  exercises  who 
hesitated  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  men  who 
tackled  a  difficult  job  and  saw  it  through  to  the  end. 

If  cows  had  the  gift  .of  speech  and  attended  con¬ 
ventions,  one  could  well  imagine  their  spokesman 
saying  in  tribute  to  the  departed  kine  that  these 
thousands  of  cows  made  the  supreme  sacrifice :  “They 
died  that  babies  might  live.  No  creature  could  give 
more.”  To  the  living  associates,  the  bovine  spokesman 
would  say :  "You  have  done  your  part.  You  have 
fully  replaced  the  numbers  that  have  gone  and  yoix 
have  increased  the  volume  of  the  rich  food  that  en¬ 
riches  the  human  race.” 

Then  turning  to  the  human  owners  he  would  say : 
“Cows  living  and  dead  have  made  their  sacrifice  and 
performed  their  service  to  your  babies,  your  children 
and  yourselves.  If  it  might  be  said  without  offeixse, 
we  of  the  bovine  type  have  done  more  for  the  human 
family  than  you  breeders  and  milkers  have  done  for 
yourselves.  We  now’  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  your 
own  babies.  We  will  continue  to  furnish  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  of  this  pure,  healthful  and  sustaining 
food.  We  ask  you  to  cut  that  word  “surplus”  out  of 
your  vocabulary  so  long  as  there  is  a  child  in  the 
country  who  does  not  get  the  full  daily  supply  of 
milk  prescribed  by  the  family  doctor.  Try  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  on  the  members  of  the  milk  trust. 
Milk  racketeers  infested  with  avarice  and  intrigue 
are  a  greater  peril  to  your  children  than  tubercular 
cows.  If  you  permit  the  milk  trust  to  starve  babies, 
our  sisters  died  in  vain.” 
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. .  .  tUest  ccutup-ate. 

CLETRAC 

wdilt  u&uA.  nee&i 

IF  YOU  haven’t  bought  a  tractor 
recently,  perhaps  you  do  not  realize 
how  much  farm  tractors  have  been 
improved — especially  Cletrac  agricul¬ 
tural  models — the  only  crawler  tractor 
that  does  all  of  your  farm  work  from 
plowing  to  harvesting. 

That’s  why  we  say,  "Compare  Cletrac 
performance  with  your  farm  needs — 
before  you  decide  on  any  tractor.” 
You  will  find  first  that  Cletrac  crawler 
tractors  are  in  the  same  price  range 
as  rubber-tired  wheel  tractors  of  com¬ 
parable  size.  You  will  find,  too,  that 
they  last  longer,  require  less  attention 
and  maintenance.  Moreover,  a  Cletrac 
crawler  does  not  pack  the  soil  and 
gives  you  the  traction  you  need  re¬ 
gardless  of  ground  conditions. 

In  Cletrac  agricultural  models  you 
have  your  choice  of  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene,  or  tractor  fuel.  Another  thing, 
Cletrac  is  a  year  ’round  tractor— it 
will  work  rainy  season  or  dry  on  all 
your  regular  farming  operations  as 
well  as  the  odd  jobs. 

Valuable  information  FREE 

You  will  want  to  know  everything 
about  the  all-purpose  Cletrac  Crawler 
before  you  buy  your  next  tractor. 
Mail  the  coupon.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  extremely  interesting  liter¬ 
ature  describing  the  use  of  Cletracs 
on  farms  like  yours. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

193013-41  Euclid  A 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  complete 
information  on  Cletrac 
Agricultural  Models. 
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Srate 

HELP 

15  MILES  OF 
KIDNEY  TUBES 

To  Flush  out  Acids  and  Other 
Poisonous  Waste 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  Most  i>eople  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Fills, 
used  sucessfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  Miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  iwisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  tile  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Left  —  This- 
grade  Pcrcheron  gelding 
is  owned  by  George  Wright,  Platts- 
burg,  Clinton  County,  A.  Y.  Mr.  Wright  has 
found  good  quality  farm  work  horses  profitable.  He  oivns 

32 -year-old  Pcrcheron  mare,  which  has  been  the  dam  of  15  colts.  Right _ 

ks  of  eastern  farms  are  note  found  many  colts  such  as  this  young  drafter  in  Schoharie  Cou 


All  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the 
king’s  men  may 
not  have  been  able 
to  put  poor  old 
Iiumpty  Dumpty 

together  again,  but  in  our  rather  Iiumpty 
Dumpty  world  the  fact  remains  that  farm 
horses  which  are  sound  and  of  proper 
conformation,  with  good  quality,  bone  and 
action,  are  selling  at  a  decided  premium. 

Census  Considered 

A  study  of  horse  and  mule  statistics  as 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  brings  out  some  interesting 
and  valuable  considerations.  Such  com¬ 
pilations  show  that  in  1910  there  were 
19,833,000  head  of  horses  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  average  farm  value  per 
head  of  $108.03.  The  following  year  the 
number  had  decreased  about  one-half 
million  head,  but  average  prices  had  in¬ 
creased  $3.43  per  head,  which  was  the 
peak  price  from  then  to  date.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  motor  exerted  no  major  influence  on 
numbers  until  1919  when  the  census 
shows  a  high  total  of  21,482.000  head 
with  an  average  value  of  $98.45  per 
head.  From  that  time  on  numbers  de¬ 
clined  at  the  rate  of  approximately  one 
million  head  per  year  for  the  next  decade, 
with  price  declines  in  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage  ratio,  until  in  1932  there  were 
only  12,664,000  head  listed  with  an  aver¬ 
age  farm  value  of  $53.48,  which  was  the 
all-time  low  for  horses. 

This  probably  represents 
liquidation  on  a  major  scale 
of  livestock  since  the  dawn 
was  attained  over  such  a 
that  its  shock  was  largely 
the  cushioning  effect 
sidings  and  cycles. 


mentioned  it  meant  a  total  decline  in 
farm  value  for  the  remaining  horses  of 
approximately  one-half  billion  dollars. 
Perhaps  we  have  become  accustomed  dur¬ 
ing  late  years  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
such  volumes  of  billions  that  such  a 
small  amount  as  only  one-half  billion 
seems  of  little  consequence  or  importance. 
However,  if  the  decline  mentioned  had 
no  occurred  gradually  as  it  did  it  would 
probably  have  been  devastating  in  its 
effect. 

The  actual  economic  significance  of 
this  decline  in  numbers  and  its  possible 
future  relation  to 
horse  farm  values 
is  only  correctly 
considered  w  li  e  n 
we  study  some  of 
the  basic  facts 
which  underlie  the 
statistical  figures. 

During  this  period 
when  prices  were 
declining  and  light 
horses  such  as 
driving,  coach,  car¬ 
riage  and  delivery 
horses  were  disap¬ 
pearing  probably 
forever  as  living 
commercial  horse¬ 
power,  farmers 
failed  to  breed 
their  mares  on  the 
basis  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  re¬ 
placements  than  to 
raise  colt  to  work¬ 
ing  age.  In  1935 
and  early  1936 
everyone  suddenly 
realized  there  were 
practically  no  good 
young  farm  horses 
coming  along  for 
normal  replace¬ 
ments.  Prices  for 


All  The  King’s  Horse 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

farm  horses  then  increased  almost  as 
much  in  two  years  as  they  had  declined 
during  the  past  12,  until  today  they  are 
little  if  any  below  the  peak  of  a  quarter 
century  ago. 

While  good  farm  horses  of  draft  con¬ 
formation,  weight  and  size  did  decline  in 
price  they  did  not  decline  in  numbers  as 
much  as  is  generally  thought.  Latest 
figures  show  numbers  at  about  eleven  and 
one-half  million  head  with  a  total  farm 
value  of  well  over  one  billion  dollars.  The 
fact  that  horse  farm  motive  power  is  not 
being  driven  from  the  field  is  well  borne 
out  by  mule  statistics.  During  the  pe¬ 
riod  mentioned  mules  have  increased  in 
numbers  by  393,000  head  since  1910,  with 
an  average  farm  price  increase  of  $9.53 
per  head.  Their  average  peak  price  of 
$135.83  occurred  in  1919,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  horse  decline,  which  as 
stated,  was  largely  caused  by  liquidation 
of  light  horses.  The  low  spot  for  aver¬ 
age  mule  prices  of  $60.42  occurred  in 
1933,  their  pick-up  being  coincident  and 
correlated  with  the  rapidity  of  rise  in 
farm  horse  values.  If  their  total  farm 
value  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars  is 
added  to  that  of  horses  it  brings  their 
combined  total  farm  value  to  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
greater  than  that  of  all  cattle  combined. 

Hogs,  with  present  total  numbers  some¬ 
where  between  forty  and  forty-five  million 
head,  have  a  total  value  slightly  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  while  sheep  and  lambs 
are  about  two  hundred  million  dollars 
less.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  many 
the  horse  is  still  king  of  all  farm  live¬ 
stock  in  economic  importance  and  values. 

Farm  Futures 

Figured  on  a  ten-year  basis  present 
numbers  mean  an  annual  replacement  re¬ 
quirement  for  farm  horses  of  over  one 
million  head.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
our  total  horse  population  consists  of  at 
least  one-half  geldings  and  stallions,  of 
the  remaining  approximate  five  and  one- 
half  million  mares,  average  breeding  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  onely  about  40  percent  of 
mares  settle  when  bred  and  produce  a 


the  greatest 
of  any  form 
of  time.  It 
long  period 
absorbed  on 
of  other  economic 
During  the  period 


Between  ten  and  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of  western  farm  chunks  and  draft 
horses  such  as  these,  just  unloaded  from  Iowa,  are  annually  imported  and  sold  by 

dealers  in  New  York  State. 


living  foal  to  stand 
and  suck.  Mortali¬ 
ty  with  foals  is 
often  heavy,  and  of 
those  raised  many 
are  inferior  in  size, 
conformation  and  development.  How¬ 
ever,  the  analysis  as  given  does  show 
that  at  present  we  have  just  about 
enough  mares  to  meet  replacement  re¬ 
quirements  provided  they  are  all  bred.  It 
is  improbable  that  over  30  to  40  percent 
are  even  bred.  This  is  due  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  lack  of  available  stallions,  and 
the  bother  incident  to  taking  the  mare  to 
the  stallion  for  service. 

With  complete  motor  dominance  of  our 
highways,  as  well  as  by-ways,  it  is  not 
only  inconvenient  to  transport  mares  un¬ 
der  their  own  motive  power,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous.  Very  few  farmers  have 
a  truck  to  make  such  transportation  and 
the  cost  of  hiring  one  on  the  possibility 
of  getting  a  desirable  foal  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  horse  power  is  another  deterring 
factor.  It,  therefore,  seems  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  our  horse  population  will 
he  increased  to  any  material  extent  for 
some  time,  if  ever.  This  presents  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favorable  situation  for  pros¬ 
pective  horse  breeders  who  desire  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  breed  horse  replacements  for  the 
farm  market  .  If  such  colts  when  mature 
are  of  draft  type,  desirable  conformation, 
good  quality,  sound  and  good  movers,  it 
seems  very  probable  the  future  market 
for  such  animals  will  be  fairly  constant, 
attractive  in  price  and  probably  of  in¬ 
definite  continuance. 

Breeding  Mares 

Sterility  in  mares  presents  a  different 
economic  problem  than  that  involved 
with  other  classes  of  livestock.  If  a  cow 
ewe  or  sow  fails  to  conceive  regularly  or 
raise  its  proper  proportionate  number  of 
offspring,  it  is  soon  sent  to  the  butcher. 
On  the  other  hand  a  barren  mare  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  her  primary  function 
of  work  and  is  therefore  retained  on  most 
farms.  Breeding  mares  and  raising  colts 
has  always  been  generally  considered  a 
less  troublesome  proposition  of 
economic  value,  as  the  fact  that 
a  mare  may  not  produce  regularly  is  giv¬ 
en  little  importance.  Such  a  situation 
followed  indefinitely  has  resulted  in  per¬ 
petuating  and  intensifying  that  basic  de¬ 
fect  to  considerable 
extent.  While  it  is 
true  sterility  will 
correct  itself  in 
one  generation,  shy 
breeding  is  not  so 
easily  eliminated. 

In  many  cases  a 
regular  producing 
mare  may  be  rested 
or  not  bred  for  a 
season  or  year,  fre¬ 
quently  the  result 
is  that  she  will  set¬ 
tle  with  foal  only 
every  other  year. 
As  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  John  P. 
Hutton,  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College, 
at  the  1936  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Am¬ 
in  a  1  Production, 
there  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of 
mares  relative  to 
their  breeding  pos¬ 
sibilities.  These  in¬ 
clude  that  group  of 
mares  which  are 
infected  with  some 
form  of  pathogenic 
organisms  w  h  i  c  h 


more  or 
doubtful 
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are  unfavorable  to  or  prevent  conception 
and  delivery  of  a  healthy  living  foal,  and 
the  other  group  which  ai’e  non-infected, 
but  which  have  some  form  of  physiologic 
abnormalities  that  prevents  normal  con¬ 
ception. 

Relative  to  the  latter  group  Dr.  Hut¬ 
ton's  report  on  this  subject  states  in 
part :  “Mares”  that  come  in  heat  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervals,  and  are 
bred  at  each  heat  period,  but  do  not  get 
in  foal,  and  a  physical  and  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  genital  organs  is 
negative,  may  quite  often  be  got  in  foal 
by  administering  intravenously  one  or 
more  doses  of  corpus  luteum  extract.  In 
mares  that  come  in  heat  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  we  have  been  successful  in  getting 
quite  a  high  percentage  of  them  in  foal 
by  letting  them  go  over  one  heat  period 
without  breeding,  and  on  the  eighteenth 
day  after  the  heat  period,  give,  intraven¬ 
ously,  a  dose  of  corpus  luteum  extract 
and  repeat  daily  until  they  come  in  heat 
(which  will  usually  be  about  the  twenty- 
first  day),  then  breed  them,  and  ad¬ 
minister  a  dose  of  corpus  luteum  extract 
after  breeding.  In  searching  for  the 
cause  of  barrennness  in  mares,  the  po¬ 
tency  of  the  breeding  stallion  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Sterility  in  the  stallion 
may  be  quite  accurately  predicted  by 
making  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
semen.  It  is  advisable  to  make  semen 
examinations  of  breeding  stallions  about 
once  every  two  weeks  throughout  the 
breeding  season  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  vitality  of  the  ejaculated  sperm 
cells  has  not  become  impaired.” 

Stallions  and  Brood  Mares 

In  view  of  the  increased  interest  and 
demand  for  good  farm  horses  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  to  have  mares  served. 
The  transportation  problem  being  the 
most  serious  handicap  to  obtain  sufficient 
mares  for  service.  Stallioniers  who  are 


is  of  the  opinion  that  good  pastures  are 
almost  indispensable  to  successful  horse 
husbandry.  He  suggests  that  if  the  weath¬ 
er  is  favorable,  there  is  no  better  place 
for  a  mare  to  foal  than  a  good  clean  mead¬ 
ow,  and  that  she  and  her  foal  reman  at 
pasture  until  she  is  put  back  in  harness. 
Some  other  suggestions  by  this  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  are  that  growing  colts  will 
mature  earlier  if  pasture  is  suitably  sup¬ 
plemented  with  grain.  Also  that  work 
horses  may  be  maintained  on  pasture 
alone  when  idle  and  should  be  turned  on 
pasture  at  night  even  when  working. 
This  practice  makes  the  animal  sweat 
more  normally  and  keeps  the  bowels  in 
better  condition.  Pasture  provides  exer¬ 
cise  as  well  as  succulent  feed  at  low  cost. 
Legumes  may  be  safely  pastured  by 
horses  as  they  are  not  subject  to  bloat. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  Alfalfa  grows  from 
crown  buds  instead  of  lower  stem  length 
it  is  advisable  to  let  it  attain  considerable 
growth  before  being  grazed  by  horses,  as 
it  needs  an  eight  to  ten-inch  length  to 
prevent  winter-killing. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
visit  the  Michigan  stables  and  talk  these 
matters  over  with  Prof.  Hudson  and  see 
the  many  outstanding  horses.  I  am  sure 
those  who  attended  the  recent  sale  at 
East  Lansing  will  agree  with  me  that 
Sir  Laet  190277  and  Loewenstein  16923 
are  performing  a  wonderful  job  heading 
their  Percheron  and  Belgian  herds. 


Ration  for  Cows 

I  wish  you  would  advise  a  suitable  ra¬ 
tion  to  be  fed  with  lespedeza  and  corn 
fodder.  I  have  been  feeding  350  pounds 
ground  corn  and  cob  meal,  250  pounds 
ground  oats,  150  pounds  bran,  150  pounds 
oilmeal,  and  am  thinking  of  adding  100 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  which  would 
bring  it  up  to  about  16  percent.  We 


Thoroughbred  Guernsey,  “Mickey,”  one  year  four  months  old;  owned  by  Alfred 
Jusaites,  Michigan  Farms,  Middletoicn,  N.  Y. 


making  a  success  today  with  their  breed¬ 
ing  operations  are  in  many  instances  ren¬ 
dering  a  trucking  service  to  different 
localities  where  mares  may  be  brought 
and  bred,  or  go  direct  to  the  farms. 

The  average  for  all  brood  mares  in  the 
United  States  relative  to  breeding  poten¬ 
tialities  to  produce  a  colt  to  stand  and 
suck  is  approximately  40  percent.  This 
means  that  if  100  mares  are  served  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  and  Spring  seasons,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  SO  colts  will  be  so  delivered. 
With  a  .$2,000  stallion  this  represents  a 
profitable  rate  of  interest  at  a  $10  service 
fee,  provided  sufficient  mares  are  bred. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  average 
good  stallion  is  today  serving  over  30  to 
50  mares  per  season  on  New  York  farms, 
with  the  probable  average  nearer  20. 
Provided  examinations  are  made  by  a 
graduate  veterinarian,  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Ilutton,  it  seems  unfair  to  hold  the 
stallion  responsible  for  sterility  of  barren 
mares.  Yet  this  is  what  is  being  done 
when  the  contingent  fee  is  based  on  a 
colt  to  stand  and  suck.  One  way  some 
stallioniers  are  overcoming  this  unfair 
requirement  is  to  ask  a  smaller  service 
fee  for  service  with  the  remainder  being 
paid  for  a  colt  to  stand  and  suck.  To 
profitably  stand  stallions  require  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  sales  ability  w  ith  compe¬ 
tent  attention  being  given  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  . 

The  mare  has  a  gestation  period  of 
from  330  to  340  days.  Mares  will  usually 
come  in  heat  and  may  be  served  by  the 
stallion  on  about  the  ninth  day  after 
foaling.  If  not  bred  on  this  heat  period 
they  will  seldom  come  in  heat  again  until 
after  the  foal  is  weaned.  Mares  bred 
back  on  the  first  heat  period  after  foaling 
will  usually  settle  more  easily  than  if 
bred  later.  Shy  breeders  and  every  other 
year  mares  will  often  conceive  to  such  an 
early  service.  Such  continuous  concep¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
brood  mares  if  they  receive  proper  rest, 
care,  feed  and  attention. 

Prof.  It.  S.  Hudson,  who  has  developed 
the  great  Michigan  State  College  horses, 


raise  corn  and  oats  on  the  farm,  and 
make  butter.  I  figure  it  would  not  pay 
to  feed  any  higher  than  16  percent. 

Virginia.  J.  C.  T. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  good. 
However,  if  you  use  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  it  will  include  suffiieent  protein  and 
meet  needed  requirements  if  fed  in  the 
ratio  of  one  pound  for  each  3*4  pounds 
of  3.5  to  4-percent  milk  produced  daily. 
Ground  corn,  600  pounds ;  ground  oats, 
600  pounds;  wheat  bran,  600  pounds; 
linseed  meal,  100  pounds ;  cottonseed 
meal,  100  pounds.  Soy-bean  meal  may  be 
substituted  for  the  linseed  meal  with  good 
results  if  it  is  cheaper.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  a  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bonemeal,  after  mixing  this  add  100 
pounds  to  the  ton  of  suggested  feed  mix¬ 
ture  and  thoroughly  mix  the  feeds  and 
minerals  together.  Keep  the  minerals 
before  the  cows  where  they  can  help 
themselves  as  desired  in  a  clean  dry  con¬ 
tainer  when  in  the  lot.  u.  w.  D. 


Abscess  on  Hogs 

We  have  a  few  hogs  and  they  got  colds 
and  had  abscess  in  their  throats.  We 
triple  vaccinated  and  disinfected  the  pens. 

New  York.  D.  D. 

This  is  probably  a  condition  known  as 
“pyemia,”  which  is  a  pus  infection  of  the 
blood  which  localizes  in  the  form  of 
abscesses.  Lancing  at  the  lowest  point, 
draining  and  disinfecting  with  a  5-percent 
strength  carbolic  solution  are  used  for 
immediate  treatment.  It  is  possible  the 
infection  may  be  caused  by  not  observing 
proper  sanitation  at  time  of  vaccination. 
Boil  the  syringe,  needles  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  hands  and  site  of  injection. 
Do  not  vaccinate  in  a  dusty  or  dirty  barn. 
Clean  and  disinfect  the  pens,  keeping 
quarters  clean  and  dry  are  the  best  meas¬ 
ures  of  prevention.  R.  w.  D. 


REDUCE  YOUR  FEED  BILLS 

The  residue  from  the  Cocoa  Bean  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  useful  ingredient  in 
cattle  feed.  Its  value  has  been  proven  by  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Cocoa  Bean  Residue  Meal  is  rich  in  Vitamin  D — each  pound  contains  12.713  units  of  this 
essential  vitamin.  This  makes  it  exceptionally  desirable  for  winter  feeding. 

Powdered  Cocoa  Bean  Residue  Meal 

is  equal  to  gluten  feed  in  milk  producing  value  and  helps  to  increase  the  volume  of 
butterfat.  It  absorbs  large  quantities  of  molasses  and  adds  flavor  to  feed.  The  price  is 
surprisingly  low.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

Send  $1.00  for  100  Pound  Sample  Bag 

or  write  for  our  FREE  Bulletin  giving  further  information  about  this  desirable  feed. 

Al  EDCi  send  for  our  attractive 

UCALCK3  •  TERMS  TO  LOCAL  DEALERS 

DRIMOLASS  REFINING  CORPORATION,  312  East  95th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Breeders  of  May  Bose  Guernseys  for  30  years. 
Special  offering  of  bulls  from  one  month  to  16 
months  of  age,  out  of  A.  R.  May  Rose  dams, 
sired  by  sons  of  Langwa.ter  Valor.  Langwater  Star 
Gazer,  Upland’s  Good  Gift,  and  Florham  Rampart 
that  traces  32  times  to  May  Rose  II.  Visit  the 
farms  or  write  for  full  information  and  prices. 
Accredited  WM.  F.  FRETZ  Bang  Free 
43770  PIPERSV1LLE,  PA.  485 


WHY  CLIP  Y01IR  ANIMALS 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  VbTLEV  (iitivn  i 
It  KIM  lit  CO.  MII.EY,  N.  j.  Formerly  John  F  Lawson 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 

TARBaELLhFARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

!\  HOLSTEINS  7T" 


CLIPPER  SERVICE,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
~  SWINE  1% 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old,  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1.165  lbs.  butter  from  22.594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH,  WITH  PAPERS 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  nYw"™ 


BIG  EARLVILLE  AUCTION 

100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 
TUESDAY,  NOV.  23,  1937 

Comfortable,  Heated  Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison 
County,  New  York 

T.  B.  tested,  negative  on  blood  test.  Mastitis  charts. 
Majority  fresh  or  due  at  sale  time.  A  dozen  service 
aged  bulls  from  good  record  dams.  Many  nice 
young  heifer  calves — they  always  sell  cheap. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sale  Mgr.,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


•  • 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

WE  OFFER : 

A  son  of  Oxfordia’s  Lad,  214  years: 
a  son  of  Imp  Guildhull,  7  mos. ;  a 
son  of  Oxfordia’s  Prince,  2  mos.;  2 
fine  open  heifers  by  Guildhull.  Dams 
are  imported  cows,  all  making  excel¬ 
lent  records. 

Reasonably  Priced  -  Our  Stables  Are  Full 

HALCYON  FARMS  -  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

I»t  of  unusuaJly  fine  pigs,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  weaned 
ana  ready  to  go.  Boars,  sows,  unrelated  pairs.  Service 
boars  and  choice  bred  gilts.  Why  not  raise  the  beet? 
mg  boned  type,  guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

r PT hpq n^A  NmFaAdRvI?Sa,u n  H*  ®6orfle  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager, 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  OIC  crossed: 

6-7  wk*.  old  $4,  8-9  wk*.  old  $4.25,  10  wk*.  extra*  $4.50. 

discount  on  5  pigs  or  more.  COD  on  approval. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.00  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn.  Mass. 

For  Sale! -LIVE  HOGS  JMfE’SS 

lbs. — at  HENKEL  FARMS,  57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus, 
N.  J.,  also  Cresent  Ave,,  Wyckoff. 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Saleu 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  March  PIGS. 
J.  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLETOWN.  PA. 

f|  I  (I  Purebred  pedigreed  shoats  S  1  O.  each.  Unre- 
U.  I.  U.  lated  pairs.  *20.  It.  HILL. SEXECA  KALI  S, X-  Y. 


SHEEP 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angu*  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  \V ORTON,  MO. 

THREE  EIGHTEEN  month-old  purebred  Aberdeen 
1  Angus  bulls  ready  for  service.  Best  blood  lines. 

BLACKBRIAR  FARM,  -  DOVER  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10.  Females  $5  •  Special  Price*  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 

If  ALE  FAWN'  COCKER,  *15.00.  Female  Black 
lwl  and  White  Cocker,  *10.00.  Eligible  to  A.  K.  C. 
2  months.  Dandies.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

n0J  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
1CU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  S,es  s105 

Collie  Pups,  SS.  Squaredeal.  O.H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

fiREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
Udles  at  half  price.  Barlow  Farm,  Sugar  Grove,  Penna. 

fiREAT  DANE  Puppies  —  Magnificent  males,  spayed 
U  females.  FARM  HOLM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

Newfoundland  Puppies,  farm  raised,  reg.^  AKC.  Price 
reasonable.  C.  W.  Martin,  R.  1,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  GRAFTON. ’’mASS.' 

U&5,  PEDIGREED  COLLIES  S^nYc.Nyf^: 

nni  x  ¥l?0  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULL1E.O  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  llaS<ing».  X.T. 

||E EL D RIVING  SHEPHERD  &  COLLIE  PUPS,  beau- 
11  ties.  WILMOT,  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT 

DAT  Terrier  Puppies  —  Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
II  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels  Stafford,  Kansas 

A  IREDALES.—  All-around  dog.  Will  ship  C. 0.  IX 

A  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 

Miscellan  eous 

For  Sale— At  Reasonable  Prices! 

HAMPSHIRE  AND  LEICESTER  RAMS 

also  Hampshire,  Leicester  and  Cheviot  ewes  and  ewe 
lambs— write  W.  S.  ROBINSON,  Richfield  Springs, 

N.  Y.  or  better  come  and  see  them. 

Auction  Sale  Nov.  20th 

Dorset  sheep,  some  registered.  2  reg.  spotted  Poland 
breeding  hogs,  Hereford  &  Angus  steers,  bulls  &  cows. 

Reg.  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  Also  one  1-two  and  1-3 

year  old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Rams  and  ewes.  1  and  2  year- 
old  Ram  and  ewe  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

SMITHnnWN  rams  and  ewes.  L.  M.  COLBERT’S 
OUUinUUTYll  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  all  ages. 
DR.  STERN,  King  Street  District,  Danbury,  Conn. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 

We  have  for  sale  one  four  year  old  and  one  yearling 
stallion  sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Either  one  of  these 
colts  fit  to  go  in  show  ring  with  the  best  of  them. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Ash  Grr  ove  Farms 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 

SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  want* 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 

CUCTI  Alin  PftNIFQ  Fine  lot  of  weanlings  from 
OllCILHIIIf  rumco  which  to  select.  Buy  them 
cheap  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No  52  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

|  GOATS  | 

A  f  Qf,,,]  BUCKS— from  14  and  17  lbs.  Blood 
lines.  MYEHS  MILK  GOAT 
FARM,  Katzer  Road,  Preakness,  New  Jersey 

ATS  For  Sale  — 10  nice  grades.  Saanens  and 
1  Toggenburgs.  yearlings.  Does  reasonable 
price.  WILLIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — 50  Kids  and  Milk  Goats. 
Emden  Geese.  HOUPERT 


Will  swap  for 

Clinton.  Conn. 


Hornless  toggenburg  goats,  six  does,  two  bucks 

$160.  NEUBECK,  North  Patchogue,  New  York 

•«%WUVyYVWVWldWW^^W 

Do  You  Know 


Wanted— LIVE  MUSKRATS,  give  description,  price, 

pm.nt.it.v  WM.  DEGELMAN,  BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw!  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30tH  St-.  New  York 
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Try  Brer  Rabbit’s  New 


rpr  r  |  Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book  of  100  recipes  Including 
■  ■'LL*  gingerbreads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings, 
breads,  muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes  and  candies.  Address 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  inc..  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R4 


Name- 


Address- 


Print  Name  and  Address 


GINGERBREAD  WITH  ORANGE  SAUCE 

GINGERBREAD:  Cream  together  Yi  cup  butter  (or  other 
shortening)  and  cup  sugar.  Add  one  well-beaten  egg. 
Measure  and  sift  together  2^6  cups  flour,  1J4  taps,  soda, 
1  tsp.  cinnamon,  1  tsp.  ginger,  tsp.  cloves,  tsp. 
salt.  Combine  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  and  1  cup 
hot  water.  To  first  mixture  add  the  dry  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately  with  liquid,  a  little  at  a  time;  beat  after  each 
addition  until  smooth.  Bake  in  paper-lined  pan,  9"  x  9" 
x  2",  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  45  minutes.  Serve  with 
ORANGE  SAUCE:  Blend  1  cup  granulated  sugar  and 
juice  of  2  oranges.  Pour  mixture  over  hot  gingerbread. 
Serve  at  once. 

TONIGHT  give  your  family  a  delightful  surprise 
. . .  gingerbread  served  this  new  way — topped  with 
Orange  Sauce. 

But  remember  that  the  flavor  of  your  gingerbread 
depends  on  the  molasses  you  use. 

For  that  real,  old-plantation  flavor  everybody  loves, 
be  sure  to  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses.  It’s  made  from 
the  choicest  freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted 
with  new  customers,  we  will  beautiful¬ 
ly  enlarge  one  snapshot  negative  (film) 
to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  return  mailing. 
Information  on  hand-tinting  in  natural 
colors  sent  immediately.  Your  negative 
will  be  returned  with  your  free  en¬ 
largement.  Send  it  today. 

GEPPERT  STUDIOS  DEsaE6s3.7.owA 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


K  AH  A  K  Finer  Finishing.  Bolls  developed  and  printed 
IIVUMn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
CII  MC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25e  (coin). 
■  1 1—1*1  G  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSnperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-8G7,  LaCrosse,  Wis, 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wia 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


guaranteed 
ints  25  cents. 

H I NN  ESOTA 


le  Enlarge- 
20  for  25c. 

CHICAGO 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot,  Winona.  Minn. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  If 

SMART  PHOTO,  .  WINONA,  n 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED — One  Print  and  C 
ment  of  each  exposure  25c  Trial.  Reprint; 

SKRUDLAND,  6968-90  George, 


Iunrkv  Quality  YARNS 


I  inquire  about  our  big  monthly  spe-  [WHOLESALE, 
cials !  Write  for  new  sample  card  I  PRICES, 
and  illustrated  style.  Book — FREE.  1 — - - 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

Sunray  Yarns.  349  Grand  St.,  Dept.  101  K,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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To  Get  the  Best 
Cough  Medicine, 
Mix  It  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money.  No  Cooking. 

This  famous  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
of  housewives,  because  there  is  no  other 
way’  to  obtain  such  a  dependable,  effective 
remedy  for  coughs  that  start  from  colds 
It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  concentrated  compound  of  Norway 
Pine  famous  for  its  effect  on  throat  and 
bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  It's  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 
No  cooking  needed. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  cough  remedy,  far  superior  to  anything 
you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  is  very  pleasant  —  children  love  it. 

You’ll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  severe  coughs,  giving  you  double- 
quick  relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


I1V  VUNTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "'Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman.  Registered  Patent  Attorneys.  503-Y 
Adams  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


\T  I  I) ITfl  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
I  Zl  K  |\\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  tree. 

A  IlllitU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


Praise  to  Gentle  Folk 


God  be  thanked  for  gentle  folk, 
Who  know  the  art  of  kindliness, 
Who  go  a  step  beyond  their  way 
To  aid  another  in  distress, 
However  crowded  be  their  day. 


God  be  thanked  for  gentle  folk 
Who  know  the  healing  word  to  say 
When  flesh  has  flinched  at  pain’s  swift 
sting 

Or  hearts  are  galled  by  sorrow's  yoke. 


Oh,  kindness  is  a  blessed  thing — 

God  smiles  through  eyes  of  gentle  folk ! 

— Marion  Doyle. 


This  and  That 

An  editor  associated  with  a  fine  old 
paper  like  this  has  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  but  most  of  all  for  the  seen  and  un¬ 
seen  friends  made  across  the  desk  and  out 
in  the  “parish.”  Perhaps  around  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  is  a  good  time  to  say  so. 

;jc 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  “Constant 
Reader,”  asking  us  to  print  a  recipe  for 
American  cheese,  store  cheese,  or  any 
other  kind  of  cheese,  as  she  would  like  to 
know  how  to  make  cheeses.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  good  recipes  that  might 
help  her,  won’t  you  please  send  them  in? 

* 

Don’t  forget  the  birds  this  Winter. 
Bird  feeding  stations  near  the  house,  or 
in  the  orchard  are  little  trouble  to  care 
for  and  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  know  how’ 
to  build  slieltei’s  in  the  wroods  and  keep 
them  in  food  all  Winter.  Suet  and  beef 
fat  fastened  to  trees  where  the  squirrels 
and  bluejays  can’t  carry  it  off  are  good 
for  the  birds  that  stay  with  us  through 
the  Winter. 

* 

A  SUBSCRIBDR  asks  for  a  recipe  for 
corning  and  canning  small  quantities  of 
beef,  using  mixture  of  spices  and  vinegar. 
Who  can  help  her? 

* 

Another  subscriber  asks  for  an  old- 
time  recipe  for  Cinnamon  Buns  in  w’hich 
the  yolks  of  eggs  only  are  used. 

* 

Current  films  recommended  by  Schools 
Motion  Picture  Committee  :  “Victoria  the 
Great,”  “Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town,”  “100 
Men  and  a  Girl,”  “The  Firefly,”  “My 
Man  Godfrey.” 

Three  pamphlets  on  the  nursing  pro¬ 
fession  and  how  to  prepare  for  it  have 
just  come  to  our  desk  and  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  any  girl  who  is  thinking  of  be¬ 
coming  a  nurse.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Nursing  Information  Bureau, 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City, 
free  of  charge. 

* 

The  New  York  Poultry  Show’  w*as  just 
as  interesting  this  year  as  ever,  and  all 
the  birds  seemed  quite  at  home  in  the 
unusual  surroundings.  Demonstrations 
on  the  preparation  of  turkey  and  many 
varieties  of  egg  dishes  were  given  daily. 

* 

And  at  the  same  time  there  wras  the 
Book  Fair  that  ran  for  10  days  and  at 
which  practically  every  well-known  au¬ 
thor  appeared  at  one  session  or  another. 
It’s  a  busy  life  with  Christmas  shopping 
starting,  too.  c.  B.  w. 


A  4-H  Letter 

As  a  winner  in  the  4-H  Club  Health 
Contest  I  wras  awarded  a  free  trip  to 
New  York  City  during  the  week-end  of 
October  8. 

After  having  a  rather  unpleasant  trip 
part  of  the  way  through  snow’  and  rain, 
we  arrived  in  New  York  by  crossing  the 
George  Washington  Bridge. 

After  registering  at  Hotel  Bristol.  wTe 
took  a  taxi  to  the  Empire  State  Building, 
where  we  visited  the  observation  tow’er, 
102  stories  above  the  ground.  From  there 
wTe  had  a  wonderful  view’  of  the  entire 
city,  the  visibility  being  25  miles  at  the 
time  we  w’ere  visiting. 

Next  we  took  a  tour  of  the  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Studios  in  Radio  City,  later  eat¬ 
ing  dinner  at  the  Chin  Lee,  a  Chinese 
restaurant.  We  saw  “Stage  Door”  and  a 
vaudeville  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

Saturday  we  had  breakfast  at  the  hotel 
and  then  shopped  in  the  five-and-ten  and 
Macy’s,  after  which  we  took  a  taxi  to 
the  dock  and  went  aboard  the  liner  “Mon¬ 
arch  of  Bermuda.” 

We  dined  at  the  hotel  at  noon  and 
later  took  a  tour  of  the  city  in  a  sight¬ 
seeing  bus.  We  w’ere  allowed  10  minutes 
to  stop  at  the  Battery  and  see  the  Statue 
of  Liberty. 

In  the  evening  we  ate  in  an  Automat 
and  went  to  Roxy’s  to  see  a  stage  show 
and  movie,  “Life  Begins  in  College.” 

Sunday  morning  after  having  breakfast 
at  the  hotel  we  immediately  left  and 
drove  through  Central  Park  before  start¬ 
ing  for  home. 

This  trip  has  meant  more  to  me  than 
W’ords  can  express  and  I  sincerely  urge 
all  4-H  members  who  possibly  can,  to 
start  now  improving  their  health  so  they 
may  be  able  to  enter  the  contest  next 
year  and  be  in  line  for  this  most  enjoy¬ 
able  and  educational  trip,  hazel  engel. 

New  York. 


Holiday  Fruit  Cake 

Boil  together  for  five  minutes  these 
ingredients:  twro  cups  granulated  sugar, 
two  cups  seedless  raisins,  two  cups  water, 
two-thirds  cup  lard,  one-half  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  one  package  candied 
orange  peel,  one  package  candied  lemon 
peel,  one  package  candied  citron  peel,  one- 
lialf  pound  package  pitted  dates,  all 
chopped  fine.  After  boiling  remove  from 
fire  and  allow  to  become  perfectly  cold. 
Then  add  four  level  cups  pastry  flour, 
oue  cup  chopped  nut  meats  (I  use  black 
walnuts),  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons 
baking  soda  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
Beat  all  together  well,  bake  in  greased 
tins  in  a  slow’  oven  for  1  ^  to  l1/^  hours. 
Makes  twro  large  loaves  or  three  small 
loaf  cakes.  Will  keep  for  months.  c.  v. 


Pumpkin  pie  and  fruit  cakes  are  having  their  innings  and  there  isn't  a  farm  family 
that  hasn't  its  pet  recipes  that  will  turn  out  results  as  good  as  these  look. 
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Be  Your  Own  Decorator 

Drapes,  slip  covers,  bed  covers  and 
other  home  furnishings  are  interesting  to 
make,  and  have  the  added  merit  of  being 
economical.  So  why  not  give  new  life 
to  your  various  rooms  by  being  your  own 
decorator,  and  making  all  your  own 
furnishings? 

Drapes  that  will  brighten  your  win¬ 
dows  are  not  difficult  to  make,  and  there 
are  many  types  to  choose  from. 

Whether  you  will  want  those  that  hang 
to  the  floor,  or  those  of  some  other  length, 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  type  of 
room  and  the  size  of  the  windows.  Often 
the  effect  of  height  in  a  low  window  can 
be  given  by  using  long  drapes.  Valences, 
too,  will  give  a  more  finished  appearance 
1o  your  windows  and  will  add  height  if 
necessary.  But  if  you  are  not  valance 
minded,  pinch  pleats  make  a  good  top 
finish,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  others, 
such  as  pipe  organ,  cartridge,  or  box 
pleats. 

If  your  sewing  machine  has  the  usual 
variety  of  attachments,  such  as  the  cord¬ 
ing  foot,  the  quilting  foot,  and  the  ruffler, 
you  can  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  make 
your  drapery  fabrics  more  attractive  and 
smart  in  much  shorter  time  than  you  can 
do  them  by  hand. 

Keep  the  glass  curtains  under  the 
drapes  simple.  Whether  or  not  you  use 
deep  ruffles  will  depend  on  your  own 
likes,  but  they  do  add  a  touch  of  dain¬ 
tiness. 

Kitchen  curtains  made  of  oil  silk  can 
be  purchased  by  the  yard  in  plain  colors 
or  prints,  and  can  be  trimmed  with 
fringe,  or  binding,  or  pinked  ruffles. 

In  planning  your  window  draperies 
keep  in  mind  the  size  of  the  room,  the 
size  of  the  windows,  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  face,  whether  the  warmer 
south  or  the  cooler  north,  and  other  fur¬ 
nishings  in  the  room. 

Slip  covers  of  suitable  fabrics  and  de¬ 
signs  also  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  a  room  at  little  ex¬ 
pense,  even  though  the  purse  strings  draw 
tight  at  the  suggestion  of  extensive  new 
furnishings. 

Or  if  you  have  new  furniture  which 
you  want  to  protect,  especially  during  the 
Summer  when  the  windows  are  open, 
washable  slip  covers  will  save  much 
wear  and  tear.  They’re  easy  to  make, 
too,  especially  if  you  first  make  a  muslin 
pattern.  In  planning  your  slip  cover 
don’t  forget  that  a  chair  has  two  arms, 
and  that  the  seat  and  back  must  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  make  the  design  match, 
especially  if  the  figure  is  a  large  one. 

The  following  is  the  best  order  of 
measuring  :  from  the  floor  in  the  back  to 
the  top  of  the  chair ;  from  the  top  of  the 
chair  in  front  down  to  the  seat ;  then  the 
seat ;  next,  from  the  seat  to  the  floor ; 
lastly,  from  the  seat  over  the  arms  to  the 
floor.  If  there  is  a  removable  cushion 
for  the  chair,  two  seat  lengths  must  be 


provided,  plus  a  band  the  depth  of  the 
cushion.  The  seat  lengths  cover  both  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cushion,  and  the 
band  goes  all  the  way  around. 

French  seams,  cording,  or  binding  may 
be  used  for  the  edges,  and  box  pleating, 
or  a  gathered  ruffle  around  the  bottom 
will  make  a  good  finish.  Striped  mate¬ 
rials  are  good  these  days,  and  give  a 
modern  effect. 

In  the  bedroom  a  quilted  design  on 
plain  material  made  on  your  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  is  good,  and  can  be  used  for  drapes 
and  bed  cover,  too. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  in  planning 
your  decorations  is  to  build  up  your 
color  scheme  from  the  floor,  choosing 
your  drapery,  and  slip  cover  colors  and 
designs  to  blend  with  your  rugs  and 
whatever  furnishings  you  already  have, 
getting  a  lighter  effect  as  you  go  up 
in  the  room.  In  other  words,  follow  na¬ 
ture’s  own  plan  of  dark  ground,  lighter 
leaves,  and  light  sky. 

Don’t  use  large,  splashy  designs  in  a 
small  room,  nor  large  figures  in  your 
draperies  if  the  figures  in  your  rug  are 
large.  Dainty  patterns  are  attractive, 
but  give  a  weak  effect  in  a  large  room. 
In  other  words  keep  your  designs  in 
proportion. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  these  days  to 
find  suitable  designs  in  drapery  materials 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  what  you  can  do.  A  number 
of  the  manufacturers  have  issued  guide 
books  with  specific  directions  for  doing 
your  home  decorating. 


A  Problem  Solved 

I  have  four  children.  A  boy  seven  years 
old  and  three  girls,  ages  two,  four  and 
five.  The  girls  are  very  eager  to  help. 
About  two  years  ago  nearly  every  dish  in 
the  house  was  broken  by  the  children  so 
that  I  was  discouraged  and  embarrassed 
when  company  came.  My  husband  sug¬ 
gested  enamelware,  but  it  sounded  pretty 
awful.  However,  I  tried  it  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  I  got  a  set  consisting  of  plates, 
soup  plates,  cups  and  saucers  and  a  vege¬ 
table  dish  in  cream  and  green.  It  really 
didn’t  look  bad  once  I  became  used  to  it. 
I  went  to  the  five  and  ten  and  bought 
four  small  enamelware  bowls  to  match 
for  the  children’s  cereals.  I  have  since 
acquired  a  good  set  of  dishes  which  I 
keep  out  of  reach  for  company,  but  the 
others  I  keep  on  the  first  shelf  of  the  cup¬ 
board  where  my  girls  can  reach  them  for, 
you  see,  they  set  my  table  and  clear  it 
after  the  meal.  Even  my  two-year-old 
reaches  for  the  cups  and  saucers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  help.  The  oldest  girls  dry  the 
dishes  and  drop  many  but  I  merely  re¬ 
wash  them  and  smile,  and  it  is  a  relief 
not  to  find  broken  glasses  in  the  sink  any 
more  for  they  drink  out  of  these  cups  all 
through  the  day,  too.  MRS.  c.  K. 


Gay  Holiday  Styles! 


4571  —  Make  This  Shirt¬ 
waist  Blouse  of  Gay  Cot¬ 
ton  of  Synthetic.  Designed 
for  sizes  12  to  20  and  30 
to  42.  Size  16  requires  2 
yds.  36-in,  fabric. 


4511  —  Here’s  a  Blouse 
•'Treat”  for  Dress-Up 
Wear.  Designed  for  sizes 
12  to  20  and  30  to  40. 
Size  16  requires  2%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 


■“They  said  that  the  stove  I 
wanted  would  cost  a  lot.  Then 
.  .  .  came  my  Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log.  In  ten  minutes  I  found  exactly 
the  stove  quality  1  wanted — and 
surprise  of  surprises — it  cost  less 
than  I  expected  to  pay.” 

Nearly  200  Styles  and 

Sizes— Mail  the  Coupon!  More 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

As  Little  as  12c  a  day 

— Stretch  your  pennies.  Buy 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Some  stoves  cost  as  little  as 
12c  a  day;  18  months  to  pay, 
if  you  wish. 

Stoves  Sent  on  Trial— 

1,200,000  Users  —  37 

years  in  business.  30  days  trial. 

24  hour  shipments.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

New  Ranges— New  Heaters * 

beaifty  —^Porcehaiii  Enamel  CoM^andf^ *  ALA MAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO..  UO-TSSBMSM 

Wood  Ranges— new  Combination  ■  lol  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges — and  S  Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG, 
something  altogether  new,  a  Combi-  B  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 
nation  Electric  and  Coal  Range.  Also  ■  Q  Coa,  and  Wood  Heaters  □  Oil  Ranges 

new  Gas  Stoves— Oil  Stoves— New  ■  ~  .  _  .  ... _ .  LJ  a 

Coal  and  Wood  Circulating  Heaters  ■  5  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  _  GaJ  Range#i 

— Garage  Heaters — Furnaces  Cfree  S  □Combination  Electric  I,,,— __  . 

plans).  J  and  Coal  Range  □  Furnaces 

Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.  5  D  c°mbi"ati°"  Ga*  a"d  Coal  Range  c 

161  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  ■  ^jamt 

Warehouses:  !  ir'rtnl  name  plainly) 

Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  | 

Reading,  Penn.;  Springfield,  Mass.  ■  Address... 

il  . '  S 

■ 

City ..... . State .  ■ 


‘A  Kalamazoo. 

Direct  to  You” 


☆  NEW* 


RADIO  SHOW  SUNDAY 
STARRING 


SCREEN'S  FINEST  ACTOR 


IN 


"DR.  CHRISTIAN  of 
RIVER'S  END" 

Here  is  the  outstanding  series  of  radio 
plays  of  the  year  .  .  .  tense  drama  to 
hold  you  spellbound  .  .  .  humor  .  .  . 
pathos ...  a  smile  even  while  your  eyes 
are  moist  with  tears  .  .  .  and  JEAN 
HERSHOLT  at  his  best! 

Columbia  Network  coast  to  coast 
every  Sunday  P.  M.  2:30  E.  S.  T., 
1 :30 C.  S. T.,3 :30 M. S.  T.,  2 :30 P. S. T. 


Be  sure  to  listen  in! 

Compliments  of 

VASELINE 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 

Products 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


STEADY  WORK 


GOOD  PAY 

Reliable  man  wanted 
to  call  on  farmers.  No  experience  or  capital  required. 
Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up  to  $12.00  a 
day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars  Free. 

Write— McN  ESS  CO.,  Dept.  57.  Freeport,  Illinois. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN 


Auto,  Diesel,  Aviation  Mechanics  — Body, 
Fender  repair,  Painting,  Welding.  Learn 
with  a  few  weeks  practical  train¬ 
ing.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK,  low  tuition 
rate,  and  course  interested  in. 

McSWEENY  SCHOOLS.  Dept.  62-47 
Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


iiiimmimimmiimmimmmmmmmi 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

I- J 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Cray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

Hiscor  Chcm.  Wks.  Patchogue.  N.Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ;  :  ? 


iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 
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DRAWN  BY  WESLEY  HERWIG, 
CONNECTICUT 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Ode  to  Autumn 

Season  of  mists  and  yellow  fruitfulness. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch- 
eaves  run : 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel:  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease; 
For  Summer  has  o’er  brimm’d  their  clammy  cells. 
— By  .Tohn  Keats,  from  “The  Golden  Treasury.” 
Sent  by  Helen  Webb  (17),  New  York. 


PROM 


DRAWN  BY  BERYL  WILBUR  (18), 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls;  I  have  not  been  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Our  Page  very  long  but  I  think  I  have 
made  up  for  lost  time.  I  enjoyed  the  O'Ree 
drawings  immensely.  I  hope  we  can  have  more. 

I  am  17  and  have  lived  on  a  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  most  of  my  life.  I  am  not  on  a  farm 
now  but  I  spend  my  vacation  on  my  grand¬ 
father’s  farm  in  Cunningham.  As  I  am  not  re¬ 
turning  to  school  this  year  because  of  illness  I 
expect  to  spend  the  Fall,  at  least,  there.  I 
have  a  horse  that  I  am  very  fond  of.  In  fact 
I  like  most  any  horse.  I  was  born  in  Utah,  so 
maybe  that  comes  natural. 

Signing  off  with  good  wishes  for  Our  Page. — 
Carol  Aiken  (17),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends:  I've  been  working  in  a  bakery 
almost  every  day  since  I  graduated  last  June. 
How  long  ago  that  seems!  The  day  after  gradu¬ 
ation  I  left  for  Jersey  City  with  my  aunt  to 
look  for  work  in  New  York.  I  had  grand  luck 
—four  offers  of  work  at  $0  a  week!  After  a 
week  or  so  I  was  ready  to  pack  up  and  go  home, 
when  I  finally  got  this  job. 

I  worked  in  the  bakery  all  Summer,  then  very 
suddenly  I  called  up  and  told  my  employer  I 
wasn’t  going  to  work  there  any  more!  I  could¬ 
n’t  stand  the  city  another  minute.  Noise,  sti¬ 
fling  heat,  people,  people,  bootblacks,  towering 
buildings,  mosquitoes.  Give  me  fresh  air  and  a 
chance  to  think  alone,  peace,  only  the  sound  of 
crickets  at  night  instead  of  the  lumbering  trol- 
levs.  milk  trucks  and  what  not. 

The  ironical  part  of  all  this  is,  that  after 
spending  the  entire  Summer  looking  for  clerical 
work  in  the  city.  I  find  a  grand  job  in  a  real 
estate  office  in  my  own  home  town!  And  there 
you  have  a  detailed  account  of  my  activities. 

I  know  a  few  people  who  work  in  the  city 
who  consequently  belittle  their  own  small  home 
town — but  not  in  my  case.  Ever  since  I’ve  been 
home  I've  found  something  new  to  appreciate 
in  country  living.  We’re  having  a  tiny  carni¬ 
val  right  now  and  its  minature  size  is  one  of 
its  greatest  appeals.  You  should  see  me  proud¬ 
ly  display  a  tiny  colonial  doll  I  won.  Y’ou’d 
think  it  was  something  extraordinary — Florence 
Wicks,  New  Y'ork. 


Greetings  from  Maryland  to  Our  Pagers:  Say. 
how  about  some  letters  from  other  parts  of  the 
union V  Most  of  Our  Pagers  are  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  13  colonies.  I  am  sure  some  western  boys 
and  girls  read  Our  Page  but  why  don't  they 
write?  Just  think  of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
West  the}’  could  tell  about— rivers,  canyons, 
geysers,  national  parks,  dams,  mountains,  ani¬ 
mals.  ranches  and  hundreds  of  other  interesting 
places  and  things.  Come  on  pals  of  the  West!— 
Mary  Ann  Marcus  (14),  Maryland. 


r  I  ol  na.  I 

o  e  ins 

DRAWN  BY  MIRIAM  BOYCE,  VERMONT 
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The  Snipe 


The  Discontented  Rose 


The  night  is  pierced 
By  a  shrill,  sharp  cry 
As  he  wings  his  way; 

Through  a  silent  sky; 

As  he  dips  and  dives 
Over  corn  and  rye — 

He  shrieks  once  more, 

And  he  soars  on  high. 

— Alice  Fish  (18),  New  York. 


What  do  you  suppose? 

I  found  a  rose 
With  a  bright  red  nose 
And  a  mouth  that  told  me 
All  his  woes — - 

He  didn’t  like  his  bright  green  hose 
But  that  was  the  shade  that  Nature  chose. 
— Marilyn  White  (11),  New  Hampshire. 


Cloud  Faces 


Letters  Wanted 


When  I  look  up  at  the  sky. 

And  see  the  fluffy  clouds  float  by, 

I  make  believe  they  are  the  faces 
Of  the  people  of  past  ages. 

There  goes  Christopher  Columbus, 

With  his  ships  and  crew  and  compass. 

Now  a  Crusader  very  bold. 

Clanks  by  me  in  armor  old. 

Why,  there  is  Marco  Polo  brave. 

With  father,  uncle  and  Mongol  slave! 

And  so.  in  endless  procession  march 
Our  heroes  across  the  sky’s  wide  arch. 
While  I  look  upward  with  a  smile — 

I  remember  their  exploits  all  the  while! 

— Margaret  Ryan  (14),  New  York. 


Jack  Frost 

Autumn  is  the  time  of  year 

When  the  leaves  are  turning  brown, 

And  then  Jack  Frost  comes  ’round 
Without  a  bit  of  sound. 

We  cannot  hear  him  coming 
Y'et  we  feel  his  presence  near — 

Either  see  his  work  each  morning 
Or  feel  him  nip  our  ear. 

He  decorates  my  window 
With  a  skill  that’s  hard  to  learn. 

Although  I  hate  to  see  him  going — 

I  know  he  will  return. 

— Marion  Du  Puy  (12),  Massachusetts. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  with  the 
name  and  the  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Lena  Byler  (11).  Delaware;  Barbara  Richards 
(16),  Vermont;  Marilyn  White  (12),  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Janet  Wisliard  (15),  Maryland. 


Of  Interest  to  Me 

I  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  barn  amid  the  cob¬ 
webs  and  dust.  In  a  corner  where  a  crack  ad¬ 
mitted  a  ray  of  light,  was  a  whole  apartment 
house.  A  spider  apartment  house.  There  were 
at  least  six  masses  of  cobwebs,  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  The  two  upper  stories  interested 
me  most  as  the  tenants  of  the  other  apart¬ 
ments  were  peacefully  snoozing.  In  one  of  the 
apartments  were  a  number  of  extremely  tiny 
spiders,  hardly  visible,  crawling  out  of  an  egg 
like  mass.  One  started  to  run  down  a  strand 
of  cobweb  and  its  mother  pushed  it  back  with 
one  of  her  feelers.  Then  there  was  a  grand 
fight,  after  the  participants  went  home  and 
sulked  in  a  corner. 

Spy  upon  the  domestic  life  of  a  spider  some 
day.  Y'ou’ll  find  it  not  only  fascinating  but 
amusing,  too.  —  Clara  Saunders  (14),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  LLOYD  O’REE  (18),  NEW  YORK 


SOME  REPORT  CARD!  —  BY  SHIRLEY 
SACK  (18),  NEW  YORK 
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THE  WINDMILL  —  BY  GRACE  VINCENT 
(13),  NEW  YORK 


OUR  SQUEAKY  —  BY  ROSE  BACHMAN, 
NEW  YORK 


BAKING  —  BY  HELEN  WEBB  (17), 
NEW  YORK 


SHIPPING  HAY  —  BY  THEODORE  VANN 
(17),  NEW  YORK 


DRAWN  BY  FRANCES  FELDMAN  (18), 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Sept.  28.— Today  we  got  soaking  wet.  Fifteen 
minutes  before  milking  time  the  black  clouds 
began  to  gather  so  Boy  and  I  ran  out  to  bring 
m  their  Bovine  Majesties,  before  it  began  to 
pour.  Well,  the  cows  were  as  far  down  in  the 
held  as  they  could  get  but  we  got  them  in  bv 
the  time  it  began  to  sprinkle.  We  left  the  dry 
eows  out  and  the  gate  open.  The  rain  started 
and  progressed  so  hard  that  nothing  was  visible. 
Standing  in  the  barn  door,  I  made  out  two  bulkv 
shapes  passing  into  the  corn  crib  and  fee'1 
room  door.  About  that  time  a  loud  and  align 
voice  came  from  the  tool  shed  informing  me 
that  the  “cows  were  in  the  corn.”  Well,  by  the 
time  tiie  cows  were  in  the  barn  I  was  as  wet  as 
the  river  and  as  mad  as  a  wet  hen.  Just  like 
you  to  leave  the  gate  open,  was  all  the  sym¬ 
pathy  I  got. 

Sept.  29. — Fair  opens  today!  “Let’s  go  this 
afternoon”  announced  Dad.  It  very  obligingly 
rained  and  rained  hard.  What  is  the  use  of  go¬ 
ing  to  a  fair  in  the  rain?  So  we  sat  home  and 
looked  out  into  the  landscape,  or  rather  water¬ 
scape.  and  wondered  if  we  would  ever  get  to 
tiie  fair,  or  if  it  would  ever  stop  raining. — 
O’Possum.” 


Sept.  20. — VVliee,  I’m  a  senior  this  year!  This 
week  we  had  the  sole  enjoyment  of  initiating 
the  freshmen.  What  a  day?  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  freshmen  wore  pla¬ 
cards  around  their  neck  bearing  their  names  and 
nicknames  and  carried  their  books  in  pillow¬ 
cases.  We  seniors  can  also  make  the  freshmen 
carry  our  books  wherever  we  go. 

Sept.  21.  —  The  poor  freshmen  girls  were 
obliged  to  wear  their  placards,  aprons  and  hair 
ribbons,  while  the  equally  poor  boys  had  to  wear 
their  shirts  and  ties  backwards. 

Sept.  22. — The  boys  and  girls  had  to  wear 
bandanas  today.  Some  of  the  boys  looked  too 
fetching  with  their  large  handkerchiefs  tied 
around  their  heads. 

Sept.  23. — The  girls  didn’t  have  to  bother 
about  combing  their  hair  today  for  they  hnd  to 
wear  curlers,  while  the  boys  had  to  wear  heavy 
gloves. 

Sept.  24.- — Today  the  girls  just  had  to  wear 
placards,  while  the  boys  hnd  to  wear  hair  rib¬ 
bons.  During  assembly  we  made  the  freshmen 
get  up  on  the  stage  and  sing  songs  and  shout 
some  cheers.  We  tried  to  make  one  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  boy  singers  warble  off  a  song  for  us  but 
he  just  wouldn’t  do  it.  After  we  had  finished 
eating  our  dinner  at  school  we  walked  uptown. 
Two  senior  boys  had  a  Ford  coupe.  They  told 
the  freshmen  boys  that  they  couldn’t  get  it 
started  so  they  made  them  push  the  car  all  over 
town.  We  got  a  good  laugh  out  of  it  anyway, 
even  if  it  was  rather  a  mean  trick. 

As  all  juniors  and  seniors  are  obliged  to  take 
the  new  subject  called  “public  speaking,”  I  un¬ 
willingly  trudged  along  the  hall  to  the  class. 
So  far  we  have  had  breathing  exercises  and 
tongue  exercises.  The  tongue  exercises  seem  to 
produce  nothing  but  giggles  but  I  do  hope  that 
in  the  end  some  of  us  do  turn  out  to  be  real 
genuine  public  speakers. 

But  the  very  next  period  I  willingly  went  to 
the  gym  class.  We  are  having  archery  now. 
and  who  doesn’t  like  archery? — “Skippy.” 


Sept.  20. — The  first  day  of  college.  Never 
before  have  I  experienced  such  a  thrill  as  I  did 
when  I  registered  at  the  Dean’s  office.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  feels  good  to  be  a  college  freshman.  I 
am  entering  upon  a  new  life  and  I  want  to  ob¬ 
tain  everything  I  can  in  the  way  of  kuowledget 
and  experience. 

Sept.  21. — All  we  freshmen  students  have  to 
wear  berets  and  capes,  boys  and  girls  respective¬ 
ly.  And  if  we  are  caught  without  them  we  are 
penalized.  The  girls’  berets  are  white,  while,, 
the  boys’  caps  are  maroon.  All  in  all  the  upper¬ 
classmen  think  that  we  are  the  makings  of  one 
fine  group.  Who  said  we  “poor  little  freshmen” 
weren’t  intellectual? — “Bobbie.” 


DRAWN  BY  BERYL  WILBUR  (18), 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Our  Page  is  forever  looking  into  the  future, 
not  unlike  Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  America 
in  1492.  Are  we  not  all  filled  with  pride  to 
perceive  that  we  observe  the  18th  birthday  of 
Our  Page  in  next  issue?  As  always  on  that 
memorial  occasion  the  Alumni,  like  memories 
of  past  pages,  rally  ’round. 

“O’possum”  and  “Skippy  provide  us  with  a 
chuckle  this  time  along  with  Clara  Saunders 
and  her  spiders.  “The  Snipe,”  by  Alice  Fish, 
leaves  us  with  the  shrill  cry  of  the  bird  in  our 
hearts  as  he  wings  his  way  in  the  distance  to 
be  heard  no  more.  Margaret  Ryan’s  “Cloud 
Faces”  brings  to  mind  the  cloud  dreams  of  us. 
Your  editors  still  enjoy  sailing  ships  and  wild 
galloping  horses  and  even  fairies  in  them. 

Pauline  Grise  will  entertain  us  with  her  bi¬ 
ography  which  will  appear  in  installments. 
Marilyn  AVhite  brings  a  smile  as  we  read  her 
“Discontented  Rose.” 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  to -Y'iolet '  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  Y'ork.  Letters  are  welcome  at  any 
time  but  if  received  later  than  this  date  must 
be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 
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Also  Large  Numbers 
o  f  Small  Raisers 

Many  have  started  small, 
developed  big  businesses  with 
HAWKINS  MILLION 
DOLLAR  HEN  Lowest- 
cost  method — fuel  cost  low 
as  ]/%  other  electrical  brooders 
—  or  of  oil  or  coal  brood¬ 
ers.  Pays  for  itself  in  savings. 
Built  for  the  inexperienced 
man — just  plug  in,  put  feed 
and  water  in  proper  places, 
clean  dropping  pans.  That’s 
all.  Ready  markets  available 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
free. 


$289.58  clear  profit  for  T.  D. 
Chaffee,  N.  Y.,  on  $67.94  invest¬ 
ment  in  6  months. 

Supply  the  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  premium  quality  chick¬ 
en  or  turkey.  Served  by  world- 
famous  hotels,  chicken-dinner 
restaurants,  taverns,  etc.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  HAWKINS  MIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  HEN— patented 
CONTACT  HEAT  sectional 
brooder.  Produces  a  broiler  the 
like  of  which  you  have  never 
seen,  raised  as  no  other  equip¬ 
ment  raises  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Make  money  in  10  weeks. 

TIME  PAYMENTS 

START  SMALL  — GROW  BIG 

The  HAWKINIZED  BROILER 
business  is  young  and  on  the 
boom  nationally  Grow  with  it. 
Investigate  the  profits.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  Easy  to  buy  Easy  to  pay. 
Noobligation.  Full  details  FREE. 
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ADOPTED  BY  LEADING 
BROILER  PLANTS... 


creation  in 

TABLE  FOWL 

PRODUCED  BY 
HAWKINS  PATENTED 

I0NTAIT  HEAT 


HAWKINS  MILLION  DOLLAR  HEN 

2327  MHowkins  Building  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 


CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  1  MIX 
■y  umurci  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  "FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

light  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fisthel,  lnc.A'„3„N.iS;."*rsi 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  29  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


TOPS  FOR 

BARRED  BROILERS 

CHRIS-CROSS  Chicks  make  mar¬ 
ket-topping  BARRED  Broilers  in 
double-quick  time.  Many  big  broiler- 
raisers  use  them  exclusively.  Our 
Straight  New  Hampshires  are  just  as 
speedy  in  growth,  and  the  pullets  make 
grand  lavers  of  large-size  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every 
week.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Andrew  Christie,  Sox  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar)  .. $12.50  $62.50  $125.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns. . . .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  tk  Wli.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

N  H.  Beds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWT>  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Serqeantsville,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN  9  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  I0O 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Rreeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


DZLRKQ  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 

ITnuniJ  World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

Been  Laving  their  wav  into  Popularity  since  1889. 
BGGS-CH1CKS-PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  "8  weeks 
old  A  up.”  HENS  &  COCKS.  All  at  Special  Prices 
Now — COCKEREL  FREE  with  everylO  pullets. Official 
BWD  tested,  K.  O .  P.&  State  Supv .  BeautifuiCat.  Free. 

I.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 

Box  Y  ALTOONA,  Pennsylvania 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broodv-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS.  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

BLOOD  -  TESTED 

Richmond  Chick  Hatchery,  Desk  R,  Richmond.  Virginia 

WANTED  PHEASANTS 

500  cocks  and  hens.  Answer  giving  price— 

EUGENE  K.  DENTON,  2  East  57th  St.,  New  York 


Poultry  Industries 
Exposition 

This  show  at  the  Port  Authority  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  November  2-6,  was  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  everything  in  industrial  lines 
connected  with  poultry,  a  large  display  of 
refrigerated  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and 
squabs,  a  large  show  of  eggs,  and  con¬ 
siderable  live  poultry. 

As  usual  the  first  exhibit  seen  on  en- 
tei’ing  Commerce  Hall  was  the  “Hen  of 
the  Year.”  She  is  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn,  Lady  Bountiful  2nd, 
bred  and  owned  by  Ivauder’s  Pedigree 
Leghorn  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  In  a 
year  she  laid  324  eggs,  scoring  334  points, 
at  the  Storrs  Contest.  She  is  one  of 
7,000  kept  at  this  plant.  Her  mother 
produced  697  eggs  in  the  last  three 
years,  under  official  supervision. 

About  100  live  turkeys  were  shown, 
all  of  the  standard,  and  some  less  known 
varieties.  Mrs.  Homer  Price’s  First 
Prize  White  Holland  gobbler  attracted 
a  lot  of  attention.  A  man  looking  at  this 
bird  remarked  to  me  that  the  sight  of  it 
made  him  decide  to  buy  a  small  farm 
next  year.  “I  am  a  commercial  artist,” 
he  said,  “but  have  two  boys  who  want 
to  live  on  a  farm  and  raise  poultry.” 

There  were  several  pens  of  geese — 
large  types  and  the  slim  Brown  China 
and  White  China,  called  the  Leghorns  of 
the  goose  family.  Paul  P.  Ives,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  had  an  interesting  novelty. 
Pilgrim  geese,  sex  linked,  the  gander  be¬ 
ing  white  and  the  goose  gray. 

Several  types  of  laying  batteries 
showed  that  this  business  of  keeping  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  individual  cages  is  growing.  J 
Baby  chicks  were  busy  in  brooders  and 
batteries. 

There  were  displays  of  poultry  feeds, 
grit,  medicines,  and  all  of  the  standard 
mechanical  appliances. 

The  egg  show  was  large  and  attractive. 
First  prizes  in  the  various  divisions 
were  :  Show  sweepstakes,  Nichols  Poultry 
Farm,  Kingston,  N.  II.  They  were  also 
first  in  Producers’  Class.  Co-operative 
egg  organizations,  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op¬ 
erative  Egg  Producers’  Association,  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Pa.  Shippers,  Packers,  Dealers 
and  Receivers’  Class,  Holzgrefe  Bros., 
Richmond,  Ya. ;  State  Entries,  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Commercial  Carton  Class, 
Chestnut  Farms,  Chevy  Chase  Dairy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Producer  Carton 
Class,  Ed  Corts.  Freehold,  N.  J.  4-II 
Club  Boys  and  Girls  Class,  R.  &  G.  King. 
Plantsville,  Conn.  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
tural  Class,  Nyssa  Poultry  Association, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N-.  Y. 

Various  States  and  localities  had  dis¬ 
plays  of  their  own — Massachusetts,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Virginia.  As 
usual  the  Rockingham  County,  Va., 
Poultry  Association,  of  Harrisonburg, 
featured  its  turkeys  and  other  poultry 
and  sold  turkey  sandwiches  which  I 
found  worth  while.  w.  w.  h. 


Hens  Pick  Each  Other 

My  hens  pick  each  other  seriously.  Is 
there  any  remedy  ?  C.  W.  H. 

New  York. 

This  is  often  a  difficult  habit  to  break 
up  and  has  brought  upon  the  market  sev¬ 
eral  mechanical  devices  for  preventing  the 
vice.  These  consist  of  metal  guards  that 
permit  the  fowl  to  eat  from  its  troughs 
but  make  it  impossible  to  pull  feathers  or 
tear  the  flesh  at  the  vent. 

Y’ou  may  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
work  among  the  members  of  a  small  flock, 
however,  by  watching  for  injured  birds 
and  daubing  the  wound  with  tar  after 
removing  the  offenders  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  killing  them.  If  full  freedom  can 
be  given  the  flock,  these  vices  are  apt  to 
cease  with  the  greater  liberty  allowed  for 
attention  to  other  things  than  their 
mates.  m:.  b.  d. 


Books  Worth  Having 

American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  $4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  IV.  Roehl .  1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

j  The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  It.  Gardener  .  1.25 

j  Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  H.  P.  Gould .  2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey  .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 


M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke .  4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  (Revised) 


By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 

Soils,  By  E.  W.  Ililgard  .  5.00 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Harbison .  2.00 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish, 

Sawyer  and  Perkins  .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


FORCE 


COOD  LUCK 


No  one  can  expect  to  manage 
poultry  so  as  to  eliminate  all  the 
hazards  all  the  time.  But  the  use  of 
the  right  feeds  will  avoid  many  a 
case  of  “hard  luck”.  That  often  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss! 

EGATINE  (23%  Protein)  —  out¬ 
standing  in  successful  feeding  of 
high-production  bred  birds,  and 

TASTY  LAYING  FOOD  (20%  Pro¬ 
tein) — for  flocks  more  nearly  aver¬ 
age  in  laying  capacity 

Enable  your  birds  to  keep  in  sound 
flesh  and  vitality  while  laying  up  to 
capacity.This  means  sustained,  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  continued  profit. 


Whichever  you  use  you’ll  have  a 
feed  incorporating  all  the  best  and 
latest  scientific  findings.  You’ll  be 
assured  of  the  highest  quality  ingre¬ 
dients —  abundance  of  vitamins  and 
essential  minerals  to  guard  health — 
plenty  of  milk  and  milk  sugar  feed 
(  containing  lactoflavin) — and  highly 
digestible  protein  for  economical 
production. 

Put  those  pullets  on  the  TI-O-GA 
feeding  program  this  year — You’ll 
not  regret  it. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Broad  St.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


% 


SEND  for  this  FREE  Book 


Contains  valuable 
suggestions  on 
profitable  man¬ 
agement  and 
feeding. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  Balanced  Breeding 
Program  assures  vigorous 
fast  growing 
fall  chicks. 
CrossBredNew 
Hampshire- 
Rock  chicks  available.  30  Day 
full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  911,  Walpole,  N.H. 


REDBI RD 


WE  INSURE  YOUR 
CHICK  INVESTMENT 

Our  customers  consistently  raise  98%  of  all  chicks 
purchased.  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  the  first  four  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free, 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS 
At  1936-37  Maine  Contest,  our  pen  finished  second, 
in  eggs  and  third  in  points,  with  43  R.  I.  Red 
liens  competing.  Chicks  with  this  blood  are  bound 
to  increase  your  egg  profits. 

500,000  egg  capacity;  now  hatching. 

Write  for  big  Catalog 

RiDBIRD  FARM,  wr.’KhS^Veb 


Leghorns-Reds-RocksAVyandottes 
New  Hampshires-HallcrossCGogknJ)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
p-‘  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

T  hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency  ^ 

:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with*  : 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tuhe  Agglutination  tested  zz : 

within,  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


L  AVE1L  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS* 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


arm 


R.  I-  Reds 


Great  Work  at  STORRS 
2nd  Highest,  ALL  Breeds 

Entered  late,  our  "Pen  43"  led  98  pens,  tlia 
world’s  finest.  Some  of  our  birds  laid  over  300 
eggs  in  50  weeks. 

205.83  EGGS  AVERAGE  PER  BIRD  AT 
9  MASS.  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

These  State- reared  pullets  were  hatched  from 
J.  J.  Warren  Chicks,  same  breeding  as  we’ll 
ship  you. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  BARRED  Cross. 
Write  for  latest  records  and 
Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


P^R,,MfNTER  REDS — Mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Bar¬ 
red-Red  crosses.  Day  old  pullets.  Hatching  eggs.  State 
tested  for  Pullorum  disease.  F.  D.  THOMAS 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Medway,  Massachusetts 

BLOOD-TFSTFDN  H  R^D,  Barred  Rox 

vT,  77-  1  ,  1  White  Cornish  Chicks  and 

1  ekm  Ducklings,  also  Breeders.  List  Free. 

.  U  ,»d‘«  Valley  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery, 

L.  H.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds 
S9.00>100;  Mixed  S8.00.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss  Cross 
|  CHICKS  for  meat  and  egg  production 

Growers  bank  on  our  Moss-Cross  for  fancy 
|  BARRED  broilers.  We  also  have  a  special  meat- 
bred  Straight  Red  Mating.  For  eggs,  we  can 
1  supply  Straight  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  of  the  same 
I  breeding  as  the  pen  that  led  ALL  breeds  at  the 
I  New  York  State  Contest,  1936. 

I  Weekly  hatches ;  now  booking  for  spring  shipment. 
Write  for  Catalog;  ask  about  prices 
on  stock  meeting  your  requirements. 
UMOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


LONGEVITY  STRAIN 

Baby  Chicks  Now  Hatching  /  “ro'r 
PULLETS  —  Reds  or  Rock-  1 

Red  Cross,  Ready  To  Lay 
COCKERELS — For  Breeding 

from  R.O.P. .  Progeny  Tested  or  Longevity  Matings. 

Write  for  Fail  Prices  and  Catoiog 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  BOX  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Mo  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

ghk-HEW  hampshires 


and  CROSS  BREDS—  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

These  sturdy  “Cotton  Mountaineers”  will  develop 
rapidly  as  broilers  or  layers.  Radiant  with  mountain- 
bred  health,  energy,  vitality  —  they  insure  profits. 
They’re  bred  to  Pay.  Noted  for  great  livability — large 
eggs — heavy  cold  weather  production.  All  Breeders 
used  are  100%  BWD  free.  Write  for  Free  catalog. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell.  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


ELLERVILLE 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS  —  Fall  Delivery. 
Sherman  Bowden  &.  Son.  Box  I95A.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Baby  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron)  N.  II.  <  Hubbard)  Reasonably  Priced'. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  8.  KENYON,  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Worlds  greatest 
”  layers  large  white  eggs.  Immune  to  disease.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED, 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm.  Vineland.  New  Jersey 


BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS 
&  R.  I.  REDS 
$8-100,  $38.75-500,  $75-1000,  H. Mix  $7.50- 
100.  In  all  our  28  years’  hatching  exp.  we 
have  found  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds 
the  leading  Broiler  chicks  &  this  is  still 
true.  All  cliieks  from  free-range  flocks, 
jt-l  rrrr;,¥lsctilc  hat£hed  Circular  free.  Order  now. 
W.  A.  LAUVER.  Prop,,  Bx  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

lulayring  Leghorns 

s,“i>L  IJjK*  p  ®  °spB v'If  K°S[L  1 VW  RV 

circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Monches,N.Y. 

OULTRY  TRIBUNE  Apractiealpoul- 

V  Vkl  n  I  I  niDUIIC  try  magazine,  full 
or  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  56.  Mount  Morris,  III. 


P 


Zrite  “fiverHsers  mention 
Ine  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deaL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Read  These 


Amazing  Facts 


about 


Wood  Charcoal 


A  comprehensive  booklet  describ- 
rKCC  iUg  in  detail  research  facts  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  use  of  WOOD  Charcoal  in  Poultry 
and  Livestock  feeding. 

Read  how  this  most  economical  of  health 
agents  greatly  increases  your  poultry  or  live¬ 
stock  efficiency,  livability  and  productivity. 

Write  NOW  for  the  latest  of  authori¬ 
tative  publications  on  WOOD  Charcoal. 


i  Wood  Charcoal  Research  Bureau 

1  P.  O.  Box  3S9,  Desk  A, 

I  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  your  booklet  con- 
|  taining  the  latest  facts  about  WOOD  CHARCOAL. 
Please  send  it  FREE. 


I 


|  Name 


Address 


I 

l 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 


W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Ham p- 
shires.  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 


REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
strains — Kirn  her,  McLoughlin,  Rice.  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns;  Parm enter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitched  N.  Hamp- 
shires;  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Special  Discount  on  early  orders. 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

S02  Trumantburg  Road,  -  Ithuca,  New  York 


The  SAFE  Way  To  Exterminate  Rats 

They  taste  good,  but  Mr.  Rat  will  never  eat  again. 
He's  through!  Yet  RAT-NOTS  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  fear  of  harming  humans,  dogs,  cats  or  live¬ 
stock.  Contain  active  ingredients  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  (Bull.  1533).  Ready 
to  use;  no  mixing:  no  other  bait  required. 
Trial  size  25c:  large  economical  size  $1.00 
At  your  dealers  or  postpaid  from  us. 

Order  today.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed  or 
we’ll  refund  your  money. 

NOTT  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  20,  275  Water  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


"HIS  LAST  MEAL" 


AGAIN!  A  clean  sweep,  all  Life 
Time  Pen  Records  for  2-year  old; 

3-year  old  and  4-year  old  Hens, 

Vineland  Contest.  Proven  Endur¬ 
ance,  High  Livability,  High  Speed 
Production.  Big  Early  Order  Dis.  -  —  _  .  _ 
count.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Free  Catalog 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


BROILER-CHICKS 

ROCK-HAMP.  CROSS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Shipments  every  week. 

Write  for  prices. 

PENKA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  R  T.EWISTOWN,  PA. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 5 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
>.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  M0UL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Squabs  Wanted 

New  York  Squab  prices  rising.  De¬ 
mand  up,  supply  low.  Write  a  post¬ 
card.  get  our  FREE  EYE-OPENING 
Picture  Book.  Why  breed  for  ordinary 
trade  when  luxury  national  markets 
are  open  for  all  SQUABS  you  can 
ship  every  day  in  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES?  We 
give  bonus  in  breeders  for  promptness.  Write  today  to 
RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  M  K8' 

mated  and  now  raising  young,  averaging  ten  broods  a 
year.  Jumbo  Squabs  one  pound  apiece  and  over. 
Closing  out  flock  at  $2.50  a  pair  BIOLOGICAL 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  -  STURBRIDGE,  MASS. 

DUCKLINGS  —  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 
HARRY  BURNHAM  -  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Canada  geese  1936-37  hatch  $4.00  each. 
B.  G.  GILDERDALE.  Mgr.,  -  SHARON,  CONN. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3,  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Breeding  for  Egg  Production 


Putting  the  spark  of  life  into  hatching 
eggs  is  a  poultryman’s  job  that  begins  in 
the  Fall.  What  he  does  to  condition  his 
breeding  stock  in  those  few  months  will 
determine  to  a  large  extent  the  way  his 
eggs  will  hatch  next  Spring. 

The  best  time  to  cull  chickens  is  from 
October  15  to  21.  Then  the  birds  selected 
as  breeders  should  be  put  into  permanent 
breeding  pens.  Moving  them,  shutting  off 
the  lights  and  cutting  out  wet  mashes  will 
throw  the  birds  out  of  production.  They 
should  he  kept  out  of  production  from 
November  1  to  January  1. 

The  ability  of  a  hen  to  throw  livable 
chicks  after  her  own  kind  is  determined 
by  the  way  she  has  been  developed  gen¬ 
erally  and  by  the  feeding  management 
she  has  received  three  months  previous  to 
breeding  season.  Feeding  a  good  brand 
of  chicken  feed,  in  addition  to  plenty  of 
greens,  will  go  far  toward  putting  breed¬ 
ers  in  perfect  physical  trim.  Perfect 
physical  condition  will  put  the  spark  of 
life  into  hatching  eggs  that  will  later  de¬ 
velop  into  healthy  chicks,  who,  in  after 
life,  will  be  good  egg  producers. 

Many  poultrymen  cull  by  the  methods 
started  more  than  30  years  ago  by  Walter 
Hogan  and  Mr.  Potter.  These  men  ad¬ 
vanced  the  theory  that  by  measuring  the 
abdomen  they  could  tell  how  good,  or 
how  bad,  a  producer  the  hen  was. 
According  to  their  theory  a  hen  had  one, 
two.  three  or  more  linger  capacity  and 
should  lay  so  many  eggs.  This  theory 
has  been  proven  wrong  by  many  practical 
poultrymen,  but  Walter  Hogan  advanced 
another  theory  to  which  many  other  poul¬ 
trymen  agree.  He  maintained  that  a 
good  layer  had  a  thin  bone  structure  and 
that  the  hen  with  thick  bones  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  meat  and  fat  development 
rather  than  toward  egg  production. 

After  a  careful  observation  of  good 
producers  we  have  yet  to  see  one  that  had 
a  heavy  bone  structure.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  feeling  of  the  pelvic  bones 
will  give  an  index  to  a  hen's  construc¬ 
tion,  but  we  also  found  that  the  bone 
structure  can  more  easily  be  determined 
by  feeling  of  the  skull  at  the  eye  socket. 
If  the  pelvic  bones  are  thick  or  thin,  so 
will  the  skull  be  thick  or  thin. 

In  our  opinion,  the  two  main  signs  of 
prolific  layers  are  the  thickness  of  the 
bone  structure  and  the  vitality  of  the 
hen,  and  both  are  shown  in  the  head, 
eyes  and  face. 

A  thin  bone  structure  is  an  indication 
of  egg  production,  but  to  be  a  prolific 
layer  the  bird  must  have  vitality.  A  hen 
that  has  a  high  egg  record  back  of  her, 
but  was  herself  physically  wrecked  in 
making  that  record,  is  worthless  as  a 
breeder.  Past  egg  production  is  a  great 
advantage  but  is  of  no  use  in  breeding 
stock  unless  vigor  and  vitality  are  present 
also.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
poultrymen  prefer  yearling  hens  rather 
than  pullets  for  their  breeding  pens.  The 
yearling  hens  do  not  lay  so  many  eggs 
during  the  early  Winter,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  do  not  reduce  their  vitality  so  much 
before  the  breeding  season. 

The  long  “gamy”  or  snaky  head  with 
the  sunken  cheeks  and  eyes  shows  a  lack 
of  vitality,  and  regardless  of  the  bird's 
abdominal  measurements  she  is  not  a 
good  producer  because  she  cannot  stand 
up  to  the  work.  When  a  bird  is  in  full 
laying,  her  whole  abdominal  and  pelvic 
section  is  of  course  more  open,  the  skin 
more  pliable,  soft,  etc.  If  examined  un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  one  might  get  the 
idea  that  she  is  a  good  .producer.  How¬ 
ever,  when  out  of  laying  condition,  these 
bones  close  and  stiffen,  and  the  skin 
seems  thicker  and  not  so  pliable. 


When  a  little  2^4 -pound  Leghorn  lays 
-292  eggs  that  average  24  ounces  to  the 
dozen,  and  a  6^-pound  R.  I.  Red  lays 
293  eggs  that  average  between  22  and  23 
ounches,  we  can  readily  see  that  there 
must  be  a  difference  other  than  body 
measurements  and  capacity.  There  we 
had  two  good  producers,  bred  for  egg 
production,  thin  bone  structure  and 
boundless  vitality,  both  made  good  rec¬ 
ords,  hut  if  the  difference  was  merely  a 
matter  of  body  measurements,  or  ca¬ 
pacity,  why  did  not  the  6%-pound  R.  I. 
lied  lay  twice  as  many  eggs  eggs  as  the 
2% -pound  Leghorn? 

The  bird  with  vitality  has  a  rather 
round  head  and  the  eyes  are  round, 
bright  and  stick  out  like  shoe  buttons. 
Look  directly  at  the  point  of  the  beak,  or 
rear  of  the  head,  and  this  condition  of 
the  eye  that  we  speak  of  can  easily  be 
noted. 

Some  lay  great  stress  on  coloring  or  the 
tJack  of  it,  and  count  this  a  factor  in 
judging  past  performances.  Anything, 
whether  it  is  heavy  production,  sickness 
etc.,  that  uses  up  vitality,  will  cause  the 
color  of  beak,  legs,  skin  and  feathers  to 
fade,  and  it  is  a  fairly  good  “guess”  that 
the  well-faded  bird  with  the  thin  bone 
structure  and  vigorous  looking  head  and 
eye  has  been  a  good  producer.  If  her 
fading  has  been  caused  by  sickness,  the 
chances  are  this  loss  of  vitality  will  be 
shown  in  the  sunken  cheeks  and  eye. 

The  cockerel  is  half  the  flock  and  as 
such  he  cannot  be  too  good.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  agreed  that  the  high-produc¬ 
ing  hen  sends  her  laying  character  down 
to  future  generations  through  her  sons. 
Therefore,  only  cockerels  born  of  the  very 
finest,  high-producing  mothers  should  be 
used  in  the  breeding  pens. 

While  the  cockerels  are  still  on  range 
is  a  good  time  to  cull  them.  Get  rid  of 
the  birds  with  poor  heads,  ugly  combs  or 
poor  faces.  Don't  keep  the  lopped  combed 
cockerels  or  the  very  small  combed  ones. 
The  small,  small-combed  cockerels  will 
cut  down  the  egg  size  of  your  next  year’s 
flock  of  pullets. 

Select  only  big,  deep-bodied,  big-combed 
cockerels.  Even  though  the  scrubs  have 
good  pedigrees  don't  use  them  because 
they  will  throw  after  their  own  kind. 

Keep  the  cockerels  in  individual  stud 
coops  with  plenty  of  grain  and  water,  re¬ 
leasing  them  about  4  1\  M.  to  run  with 
the  hens.  At  night,  pick  them  off  the 
roosts  and  return  them  to  the  stud  coops. 
It  is  best  to  rotate  the  males  so  as  to 
avoid  preferential  mating  and  lack  of 
prepotency  in  the  males.  From  15  to  25 
birds  per  male  in  Leghorns  and  other 
light  breeds,  and  from  10  to  20  birds  per 
male  in  heavies  are  the  most  effective 
mating  sizes. 

Hens  should  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
thin.  They  should  be  full  of  vitality, 
vigor  and  life.  They  should  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  three  weeks  before  starting  to 
save  the  eggs  for  hatching.  If  electric 
lights  are  used  not  longer  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  12-hour  day  they  will  not  injure 
a  birds  ability  to  produce  eggs  in  the 
Spring. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  re¬ 
stricted  ranging  for  the  breeders  is  a 
common  cause  for  high  mortality  among 
the  chicks.  It  also  reduces  the  hatch- 
ability  of  the  fertile  eggs  due  to  the  lack 
of  vitality  in  the  eggs  when  the  parent 
stock  has  been  subject  to  close  confine¬ 
ment.  This  cause  for  worry  may  be 
greatly  diminished  by  adding  about  25 
percent  of  cod  liver  oil  to  the  ration  and 
by  using  glass  in  the  poultry  house  win¬ 
dows  that  will  admit  the  vitamin  D  in 
the  sun’s  rays. 


“The  Hen  of  the  Year”  Lady  Bountiful  IT,  bred  and  owned  by  Kauder's  Pedigreed 
Leghorns,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Official  record:  324  eggs,  332  points  in  51  weeks,  made, 
at  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest ,  Storrs,  Conn.  Lady  Bountiful  II  is  the  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  with  an  official  three-year  record  of  697  eggs,  756  points  at  the 
Vineland  Hen  Contest,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Adjudged  the  most  outstanding  bird  among 
the  250,000,000  hen  population  of  the  United  States,  based  upon  the  standpoint  of 
Dominant  High  Egg  Production  and  Show  Characteristics. 


Provide  plenty  of  nests,  about  12  to 
14  nests  to  every  100  birds,  well  filled 
with  nesting  material  of  hay,  shavings  or 
wheat  straw.  Gather  the  eggs  twice  daily 
in  clean  baskets  or  padded  buckets.  Then 
as  soon  as  they  have  cooled,  place  them 
in  a  case  with  the  little  ends  down  in  a 
well-ventilated  place  that  is  free  irom 
must  and  odors  and  in  a  temperature  of 
between  40  and  60  degrees — 55  degrees 
is  ideal. 

Hens  used  for  breeding  should  be  given 
plenty  of  green  feed  and  the  best  care  pos¬ 
sible  ;  they  should  have  large  runs  and 
should  not  be  forced  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  early  Winter. 

If  these  measures  are  applied  to  your 
breeding  stock  this  Fall  they  will  produce 
fertile  and  lmtchable  eggs  that  will  evolve 
into  healthy  and  livable  chicks  next 
Spring.  w.  j.  pascoe. 

New  York. 


Possibly  Crop-bound 

e  have  recently  purchased  some 
\\  lute  Leghorn  pullets,  and  think  they 
are  crop-bound.  They  seem  to  be  active 
but  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  this 
condition.  E  L  B 

New  York. 


If  your  pullets  are  really  crop-bound, 
you  will  note  a  distention  of  the  crop 
readily  observable  to  the  eye  and  evident 
to  the  touch.  This  condition  is  caused 
by  the  picking  up  of  indigestible  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  bits  of  dried  grass, 
straw  or  other  matter  which  becomes 
clogged  in  the  crop  instead  of  passing  on 
through  the  digestive  organs.  The  soft 
tumor  so  caused  may  sometimes  be  brok¬ 
en  up  by  giving  the  bird  water  or  oil  and 
manipulating  the  crop  from  the  outside. 
If  this  measure  fails,  an  incision  may  he 
made  into  the  crop  through  the  skin  over 
it  and  the  offending  mass  removed.  The 
incision  may  then  be  sewed  up  with  fine 
silk,  sewing  the  incised  wall  of  the  crop 
first  and  independently  of  the  skin.  If 
the  operation  is  sikllfully  done  and  the 
bird  survives  the  amateur  effort,  soft  food 
should  be  given  until  the  wound  has 
closed.  This  is  not  a  condition  likely  to 
be  found  in  many  birds  at  a  time,  and 
the  diagnosis  may  be  at  fault.  M.  B.  d. 


Light  and  Feed  for  Hens 

We  have  installed  lights  in  our  double- 
decker  poultry  house.  We  have  four  pens, 
three  holding  100  birds  and  one  150  birds, 
all  pens  are  20  feet  deep,  the  smaller  ones 
about  23  feet  long,  the  larger  about  30 
feet  long ;  upstairs  the  lights  are  nine 
to  10  feet  from  floor  over  the  feeders  and 
downstairs  about  seven  feet  above  feed¬ 
ers.  All  are  two-thirds  the  way  from  the 
back  of  the  house.  In  the  large  pen  we 
have  three  60-watt  daylight  bulbs  and  in 
the  other  pens  two  60-watt  bulbs  each. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  is  too  much 
light.  We  feed  all  hopper  grain  and 
mash.  The  lights  go  on  at  3  A.  M.  We 
use  no  evening  lights.  We  feed  a  flesh¬ 
ing  mash,  four  pounds  to  100,  with  mo¬ 
lasses  at  noon.  We  use  commercial  feed 
and  follow  their  feeding  schedule  fairly 
closely.  _  F.  B.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  are  using  an  unnecessaryily  large 
amount  of  light  in  your  pens;  10  to  15 
watts  for  each  100  birds  being  enough  if 
the  lights  are  so  placed  as  to  shine  upon 
perches,  feed  hoppers  and  water  con¬ 
tainers. 

While  a  moist  mash  at  noon,  about 
three  pounds  dry  weight  to  each  100 
fowls,  or  what  will  be  cleaned  up  in  20 
minutes,  may  be  desirable.  It  is  well  to 
follow  the  directions  of  the  makers  when 
a  well-established,  reliable  firm  of  feed 
manufacturers  is  responsible  for  the  feed 
used.  M.  B.  D. 


Tomatoes  for  Hens 

Does  it  have  any  effect  on  chickens  or 
the  eggs  they  lay  if  they  are  fed  fresh 
raw  tomatoes?  Would  they  make  the 
yolk  darker?  R.  G.  H. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  feeding  of  tomatoes  in  any  form  can 
affect  the  color  of  egg  yolks  or  have  any 
other  appreciable  influence  upon  the  eggs 
laid  by  hens  receiving  this  product  of  the 
garden. 

Feeding  yellow  corn  as  a  considerable 
part  of  the  layers’  ration  tends  to  darken 
the  yolk,  a  somewhat  unfortunate  in¬ 
fluence  where  light-colored  yolks  receive 
some  preference  in  the  market.  Yellow 
corn,  however,  is  superior  to  white  on 
the  score  of  vitamin  content  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  fed  save  on  the  western  coast. 

M.  B.  D. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Ivinghorne  . 1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  .  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Thanksgiving  Dinner 
Preparations 

A  few  (lays  before  Thanksgiving  I  do 
my  shopping,  buying  my  staples,  such  as 
brown  sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  mincemeat, 
coffee,  poultry  seasoning  and  nuts.  Then 
the  last  minute  shopping  is  to  purchase 
the  meat  (turkey,  duck,  goose  or  chick¬ 
en),  celery,  cranberries  and  cider. 

Wednesday  is  a  big  day — I  make  the 
cranberry  sauce,  shell  the  nuts,  bake 
pumpkin  and  mince  pies,  clean  celery,  set 
dough  for  rolls,  peel  squash  and  store  in 
cool  place  and  wash  the  lettuce  and 
wrap  in  damp  cloth  and  put  in  ice  box. 
Then  I  clean  the  fowl  and  put  it  in  the 
ice  box  ready  for  stuffing. 

Thursday — the  big  day — if  you  want 
something  unusual  in  stuffings  try  using 
two  stuffings.  We  like  this  oyster  stuffing 
for  one  and  I  stuff  the  fowl  only  half 
full  with  it.  Cut  stale  bread  in  cubes. 
Pour  over  this  the  stock  from  the  giblets 
previously  cooked,  cover  and  let  stand. 
Fry  celery  and  onions  in  butter  until 
brown.  Spread  over  bread  and  let  stand 
while  you  beat  up  two  whole  eggs ;  to  the 
eggs  add  the  sage  and  other  seasonings, 
add  to  bread  and  mix  all  together.  Then 
I  add  a  quart  of  oysters  and  mix  in  the 
bread.  Here  is  my  other  stuffing  I  use  to 
finish  filling  the  bird : 

Bread  Stuffing.  —  One  and  one-half 
quarts  stale  bread  crumbs,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  tablespoon  sage,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  chopped  celery,  (lash  of  pepper, 
one-third  cup  butter,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onions  and  one  tablespoon 
chopped  parsley.  Combine  the  crumbs, 
salt,  sage,  celery,  parsley  and  pepper. 
Meanwhile  melt  the  fat  in  a  frying  pan, 
add  the  onion  and  simmer  gently  until 
(he  onion  is  tender.  Then  add  the  sea¬ 
soned  bread  crumbs  and  stir  until  crumbs 
are  browned.  Fill  fowl.  Then  use  strong 
thread  and  sew  up  incision  in  skin  as 
well  as  the  one  in  the  neck. 

After  stuffing  the  fowl  it  should  be 
weighed  and  the  correct  time  for  roast¬ 
ing  computed.  Allow  20  minutes  of  roast¬ 
ing  for  each  pound  of  bird.  Then  ar¬ 
range  the  bird  on  a  trivet  in  the  roaster 
and  roast  in  moderate  oven  for  the  cor¬ 
rect  length  of  time  at  350  degrees. 

Sometimes  I  serve  cranberry  frappe  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cranberry  sauce.  Pick  over 
one  quart  of  cranberries  and  add  one  cup 
water  and  soak  slowly  until  the  berries 
are  soft.  Mash  and  add  two  cups  sugar 
and  one-third  cup  lemon  juice.  Mix  well. 
Cool  and  freeze.  Serve  with  the  roast. 

Either  of  these  salads  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  will  please  the  children : 

Turkey  in  the  Straw. — One-half  large 
Bartlett  pear,  one  large  ripe  olive,  l1/** 
inch  banana,  one  salted  almond  strip  of 
pimento,  one-half  large  slice  pineapple, 
shredded  lettuce.  Allow  quantities  above 
for  each  serving.  On  flat  bed  of  lettuce 
arrange  one-half  of  a  canned  pear,  with 
vhe  banana  on  top  of  the  small  end  of 
the  pear  to  form  the  neck  of  the  turkey. 
Place  ripe  olive  on  top  in  front  of  banana 
for  head,  holding  together  with  tooth¬ 
pick.  Insert  salted  almond  in  olive  for 
beak  and  arrange  strip  of  pimento  over 
beak  to  hand  down  to  represent  wattles. 
Stand  pineapple  in  back  of  pear  for  tail. 
Serve  mayonnaise  dressing  separately. 

Thanksgiving  Salad.  —  Place  a  large 
leaf  of  lettuce  on  a  salad  plate.  Shred 
remainder  of  lettuce  and  mix  with  your 
favorite  mayonnaise.  Place  a  tablespoon 
of  this  mixture  in  center  of  each  lettuce 
leaf.  Have  celery  cut  in  three  and  four- 
inch  lengths  and  stack  around  lettuce 
salad  to  resemble  a  “fodder  shock,”  place 
a  couple  of  yellow  celery  leaves  in  top  of 
each  shock.  Place  four  or  five  pumpkins, 
made  of  cream  cheese  around  shock,  using 
a  tiny  celery  stem  for  the  stem  of  the 
pumpkin  and  in  between  pumpkins  place 
green  olives.  They  are  your  squashes. 
Serve  mayonnaise  separately.  MBS.  L.  c. 


Indoor  Gardens 

Try  an  indoor  garden  one  of  these  cold 
days  wdien  the  Winter  bouquets  look 
rather  too  familiar. 

Put  the  whole  tuber  of  a  sweet  pota¬ 
to  in  a  tall  vase  of  water  or  cut  off  the 
top  and  put  the  slice  in  either  water  or 
damp  earth,  standing  it  in  an  east  or 
south  window  on  bright  days.  Change 
the  water  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  vine  will  be  dainty  and  sturdy. 

Slower  but  interesting  to  watch  is  a 
miniature  grove  of  grape  fruit.  Plant 
a  good  many  seeds  in  a  pot  of  earth  as 
each  seed  sends  up  only  one  shoot.  Re¬ 
sults  begin  to  appear  just  before  you  are 
discouraged ;  in  six  months  you  will  have 
a  little  orchard  of  glossy-leaved  sprouts 
six  or  eight  inches  high. 

“Vegetable  ferns”  grow  well  from  car¬ 
rot  and  turnip.  Slice  off  the  tops  and 
plant  in  earth  or  water  in  a  low  bowl 
or  deep  plate.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  there 
will  be  a  cluster  of  foliage  made  attrac¬ 
tive  by  the  contrast  in  the  two  kinds  of 
leaves.  FLORENCE  REEVES. 


Luscious  Winter  Pears 

Those  hard  green  pears  that  do  not 
ripen  on  the  trees  in  the  Fall  of  the  year 
are  luscious  Winter  pears.  They  have 
a  wonderfully  fine  flavor  wffien  ripened 
properly,  so  pick  them  just  before  frost, 
wrap  them  in  paper  and  store  them  in 
some  'warm  dark  corner  and  in  a  few 
weeks  what  have  we?  Mellow,  luscious 
Winter  pears !  They  are  reasonable  in 
price  if  you  do  not  have  a  Winter  pear 
tree  and  you  are  able  to  buy  them  from  a 
neighbor.  I  have  heard  of  people  feeding 
them  to  their  hogs,  not  knowing  of  their 
value. 

There  are  many  ways  of  using  those 
Winter  pears  when  they  ripen  : 

Pear  Relish. — One  gallon  of  coarsely 
ground  Winter  pears,  one-half  gallon 
ground  white  onions,  14  green  peppers 
ground,  four  hot  peppers  ground.  Mix 
these  ingredients,  add  two  cups  salt  and 
let  stand  overnight.  In  the  morning  drain 
and  rinse  in  three  waters,  then  drain 
dry.  Make  the  following  syrup :  two 
quarts  vinegar,  four  cups  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  tumeric,  two  tablespoons 
mustard  seed.  Cook  the  syrup  for  five 
minutes,  then  add  ground  mixture  and 
simmer  all  together  for  five  minutes.  Seal 
in  hot  sterilized  jars.  Makes  20  pints. 

Pear  and  Cranberry  Jam. — One  peck 
Winter  pears,  one  quart  cranberries.  Peel 
and  core  pears,  run  through  food  chopper. 
Wash  cranberries  and  cook  as  for  sauce, 
rub  through  colander.  Mix  cranberries 
with  pear  pulp.  Measure  pulp,  add  three- 
fourths  cup  sugar  to  each  cup  pulp.  Cook 
until  clear  and  jelly-like,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally.  Pack  in  hot  pint  jars.  This 
makes  about  12  pints.  We  think  it 
tastes  like  strawberry  jam. 

German  Pear  Cake. — One  cup  scalded 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-third  cup 
melted  butter,  one-third  cup  sugar,  three 
cups  flour,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  raisins,  one  cake  compressed  yeast, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  eight  halves  of  cooked  pears.  Scald 
the  milk  and  cool  to  lukewarm.  Add 
yeast,  one-third  cup  butter,  one-third  cup 
sugar,  flour  and  salt ;  mix  well.  Add 
beaten  eggs :  beat  to  a  smooth,  soft  dough. 
Cover  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Spread  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick  in  a  buttered  pan.  Cover  top  with 
remaining  butter,  then  press  halves  of 
pears  in  top  of  dough  in  even  rows. 
Sprinkle  with  the  sugar  and  cinnamon 
mixed  with  the  raisins.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  about  one-half  hour.  This 
coffee  cake  is  delicious  served  warm  with 
butter  and  hot  coffee. 

Roast  Lamb  With  Pears, — Select  a  leg 
of  lamb  weighing  from  four  to  five 
pounds.  If  desired,  the  extended  leg  bone 
may  be  removed  and  the  loose  meat  held 
into  place  with  toothpicks  or  skewers. 
Sprinkle  generously  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  dredge  in  flour  if  desired.  Place  in 
a  baking  pan  in  hot  oven,  450  degrees, 
until  it  begins  to  brown,  then  reduce  the 
temperature  to  300  degrees,  and  continue 
roasting,  allowing  30  minutes  per  pound. 
About  10  minutes  before  taking  from 
oven  arrange  halves  of  cooked  pears 
around  the  roast  and  allow  them  to  cook. 
.Tnst  before  serving  sprinkle  pears  lightly 
with  grated  cheese.  mbs.  L.  c. 


Popcorn  Confections 

With  the  coming  of  Fall  and  Winter 
days  our  thoughts  turn  to  popcorn,  one 
of  natures  most  versatile  and  tasty  foods. 
Here  it  is  in  a  new  form  : 

Pineapple  Popcorn  Balls.  —  Pop  five 
quarts  of  corn  and  keep  hot.  Dissolve 
one-third  cup  white  corn  syrup  and  two 
cups  sugar  in  1  %  cups  of  pineapple 
juice  (or  114  cups  water).  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  boil  slowly  without  stirring  un¬ 
til  a  few  drops  in  cold  water  make  a  com¬ 
pact  ball.  Remove  the  pan  from  the  fire 
and  add  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  a  few  drops  of  yel¬ 
low  coloring.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point 
again  and  boil  just  one  minute.  Pour  at 
once  over  warm  corn,  and  form  into  balls. 
For  a  holiday  occasion,  sprinkle  a  few 
bits  of  crushed  red  and  green  candy  over 
the  balls  while  they  ax-e  still  warm. 

Popcorn  Squares.  —  Put  eight  quarts 
popped  corn  through  the  coarse  knife  of 
food  chopper.  Boil  together  in  a  kettle 
one  cup  sugar,  one-lialf  cup  corn  syrup, 
one  teaspoon  salt  and  one-fourth  cup 
water  to  hard-ball  stage.  Add  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter.  Boil  to  hard-crack  stage. 
Add  the  eight  quarts  popped  corn  which 
lias  been  ground,  to  the  s.vnip  mixture, 
and  stir  until  well  blended.  Return  to 
the  fire  a  minute  to  loosen  mixture.  Pour 
onto  a  well-buttered  baking  sheet  and 
roll  with  a  rolling  pin  as  thin  as  possible. 

Cracker  Jacks.  —  Melt  one  tablespoon 
butter  and  add  one  cup  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt  and  one  cup  molasses.  Boil 
to  hard-crack  stage  and  pour  over  three 
quarts  popped  corn.  Stir  while  pouring. 
Spread  in  thin  layer  to  cool.  Break  in 
pieces  when  cool.  Candida  lane. 
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In  a  cake  that  costs  30  or  40  cents, 
only  about  3  cents.  Cheap  flour  might  cost 
-and  might  spoil  40  cents  worth  of  cake. 


Aeefe  youum/r/n 


You  can  keep  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  on  winter’s  coldest 
days  by  wearing  INDERA 
FIGURFIT  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Princess  Slips  and  Under¬ 
skirts.  Knit  by  a  special 
process,  these  smartly  styled 
slips  lie  smooth  and  close 
without  bunching  or  crawling. 
Choice  of  beautiful  colors  in 
cotton,  wool  mixture,  rayon 
and  wool,  100%  wool  worsted, 
silk  and  worsted.  Easy  to 
launder,  no  ironing  necessary. 
Exclusive  STA-UP  shoulder 
straps. 

Ask  for  INDERA  FIGURFIT 
by  name  at  your  favorite  store. 
Correct  sizes  for  Women, 
Misses,  Children. 

Write  for  FREE  Descriptive 
Catalog  No.  66. 


INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 


STOP  NIGHT  COUGHING  AND 
THROAT  TICKLE.  Get  a  good  night's 

sleep.  A  sip  of  Kemp's  Balsam  soothes  tendei 
membranes ...  lubricates  dryness. 


KEHPS  BALSAM 


Do  You  Know 


bow  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw  !  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit.  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm  1  How  to 
temper  tools  1  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now.  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
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Keep  ’em  rolling 
all  winter  with 


WEEDS 


•  Not  only  tire  chains,  but  all  kinds 
of  chain  are  necessary  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  When  the  emergency  arises 
for  something  to  be  pulled  — 
hauled — lifted — secured — hung — 
your  first  thought  is  to  find  a  piece 
of  chain.  You  want  it  handy.  And 
you  expect  it  to  be  good,  stout  chain. 

Get  first-hand  advice  from 
chain  specialists.  Use  the 
coupon  below.  It  is  a  request 
for  free  information  on  how 
to  get  the  most  for  your 
money  in  buying  chain. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  Ine. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

On.  ficrt  ‘Zfou/l,  Sofodff 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Ine. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT  DEPT.  RNY 

Please  send  me  latest  information  on  sub¬ 
jects  checked:  General  utility  Chain  □ 
WEED  American  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  for  cars  □  For  trucks  □  Towing 
Chains  □  Sling  Chains  □  Weed  Bull  Farm 
Tractor  Chains  □ 


Name 


Post  Office 


State 


Route  No 


licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent:  American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.;  The  McKay 
Co.;  The  Hodell  Chain  Co.;  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.;  Domin¬ 
ion  Chain  Co.,  Ltd . ;  and  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Inclosed  find  subscription  for  one  of 
my  neighbors.  A  high-powered  salesman 
was  trying  to  sell  a  course  of  some  kind 
to  this  man's  son.  I  loaned  Publisher  s 
Desk  to  him.  The  son  escaped  the 
clutches  of  that  agent,  and  here  is  liis 
money  for  a  subscription.  Publisher's 
Desk  has  saved  me  a  lot  of  grief  and 
money.  H-  H- 

Ohio. 

This  friend  says  we  have  “too  many 
cbiselers”  and  “too  many  suckers.”  It  is 
true  that  some  people  are  so  susceptible 
to  persuasion  that  they  “fall  for”  many 
windy  schemes,  but  there  are  few  of  us 
who  have  not  sometime  allowed  ourselves 
to  become  the  victim  of  shady  schemes. 
It  usually  happens  for  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion.  When  in  doubt  it  is  better  to  say 
“no,”  and  either  get  definite  information 
or  “forget  it.” 

On  July  10  I  shipped  two  eases  of  eggs 
to  the  Newark  Egg  and  Poultry  Co.,  Inc. 
They  claimed  the  eggs  were  heated  and 
partly  hatched  and  were  sold  for  15  cents 
a  dozen.  They  are  the  first  eggs  that  I 
ever  had  such  a  complaint  about.  We 
have  never  had  trouble  keeping  our  eggs 
in  warm  weather.  We  ship  them  real 
often.  Two  days  later  we  shipped  a  part 
of  a  case  to  our  regular  commossion  man 
and  received  the  regular  market  price  for 
them.  Could  you  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  the  Newark  concern  is  reliable 
or  not?  G.  d.  G. 

New  York. 

We  had  considerable  complaint  against 
Charles  Menkes  and  the  Newark  Egg 
and  Poultry  Co.,  231  Miller  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Garden  State  Products 
Co.,  9S  Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
complained  that  shippers  were  sending 
eggs  that  were  not  fresh.  He  returned 
low  prices  and  frequently  made  no  pay¬ 
ment  whatever,  and  some  shippers  re¬ 
ported  that  he  solicited  incubator  eggs 
and  when  pressed  for  payment  threatened 
exposure.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  Menkes  is 
now  charged  with  alleged  use  of  the  mails 
with  intent  to  defraud  when  ordering 
eggs  from  farmers  in  Iowa  and  New 
York.  As  the  Garden  State  Produce  Com¬ 
pany,  Menkes  sent  postcards  to  farmers, 
it  is  alleged,  throughout  the  State  offer¬ 
ing  to  handle  eggs  for  them.  He  received 
a  number  of  shipments  and  paid  for  them, 
but  later  stopped  payment  on  the  checks. 
It  was  contended  that  no  such  firm  as 
the  “Garden  States  Products  Company” 
existed.  When  questioned  Menkes 
claimed  that  a  party  by  the  name  of  Lang 
rented  space  in  a  commission  store  Men¬ 
kes  conducted  at  98  Commerce  St.,  but 
remained  there  only  two  months  as  Men¬ 
kes  advised  him  he  could  not  use  the 
space  as  complaints  of  non-payment  were 
received  from  farmers.  Menkes  also 
claimed  that  Lang  gave  him  money  to  pay 
expressage  when  he  was  not  at  the  store 
to  accept  the  shipments  and  had  postal 
cards  printed  and  the  bill  was  charged 
to  Menkes.  He  also  claimed  that  he  had 
sold  the  eggs  at  the  request  of  shippers 
and  returned  the  proceeds  to  them,  and 
that  he  had  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
find  Lang  in  Brooklyn. 

Menkes  was  held  under  a  low  hail  and 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  judge  on 
November  1.  lie  committeed  suicide  on 
October  31. 


I  received  a  check  from  Abe  Wrubel 
but  it  came  hack  from  the  bank  unpaid. 
He  is  a  butcher  and  has  a  meat  market, 
I  understand,  and  although  I  sent  him 
a  registered  letter  and  asked  for  payment 
he  has  not  made  the  check  good.  Can 
anything  be  done  about  it?  c.  V. 

New  York. 

Abe  Wruble  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  paid 
no  attention  to  demands  for  payment. 
Attorneys  report  that  they  are  unable  to 
locate  him. 

William  R.  Winsell  who  is  said  to  have 
sold  a  so-called  “fuel-saving  device”  to 
many  business  firms  and  particularly  coal 
merchants,  in  Western  New  York,  was 
apprehended  in  Kansas  City  and  was 
held  on  a  mail  fraud  charge  by  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Federal  Grand  Jury.  Purchasers 
made  the  complaint  that  after  the  sale 
was  made  and  money  collected  the  device 
was  not  delivered  and  nothing  was  heard 
from  Winsell  and  later  it  was  said  he  had 
left  town.  He  was  previously  arrested  in 
St.  Louis  and  jumped  his  bond.  In  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  as  he  was  unable  to  produce  a 
bond,  he  was  jailed.  It  is  said  that  he 
is  wanted  in  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  I  come 
to  you  for  help.  I  enclose  papers  of  the 
Hillcrest  Memorial  Park,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  I  have  $1,000  invested  and  got 
one  dividend  of  $24.50.  I  have  received 
nothing  more.  Will  you  please  do  what 
you  can  for  me.  G.  A.  w. 

Ohio. 

We  have  no  response  from  the  com¬ 
pany. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  the  American  Mushroom  Indus¬ 
tries,  Ltd.,  having  business  places  at  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada,  and  73  W.  Eagle  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  discontinue  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  The  Mushroom 
Company  represented  that  the  spawn  sold 
was  a  new  and  superior  variety  which 
would  produce  more  mushrooms  per 
square  foot  than  is  actually  the  case  and 
that  the  mushrooms  grown  from  it  are 
superior  to  and  command  higher  prices 
than  white  mushrooms  produced  from 
other  spawn.  The  order  prohibits  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  representations  and 
also  statements  to  the  effect  that  earn¬ 
ings  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
amounts  received  by  users  of  other 
spawns;  that  mushrooms  growing  is  so 
simple  inexperienced  amateurs  without 
previous  knowledge  or  technical  skill  may 
earn  substantial  incomes  raising  mush¬ 
rooms  in  any  idle  space  about  the  house, 
such  as  the  attic,  garage  or  basement,  and 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  mushrooms  in 
the  market.  The  company  was  also  or¬ 
dered  to  discontinue  advertising  that  it 
was  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  maintains  an  office  in 
England  when  this  is  not  a  fact. 

I  received  the  full  amount  of  $29.40 
from  the  National  Industries  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  never  have  received  it.  if 
it  had  not  been  for  you.  They  first 
promised  the  refund  in  June  and  then 
there  was  one  delay  after  another  until 
you  took  it  up.  .  J.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

The  National  Industries  promised  a 
refund  on  an  egg-grading  machine  which 
did  not  do  the  work  promised.  They  ex¬ 
plained  that  two  companies  had  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  same  name  and  they  were 
compelled  to  stop  operations,  liquidate 
the  National  Industries  and  form  a  new 
corporation,  all  of  which  added  to  the 
delay. 


Being  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  collect  for  some  canaries  that 
I  had  sold  to  Herman  Wilke,  5400  Clark 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  January  17, 
1935.  He  ignores  all  letters  and  state¬ 
ments  that  we  send  him.  Previous  to 
that  date  I  had  done  business  with  him 
and  all  bills  were  paid  in  due  time.  1 
would  like  to  have  you  collect  this  $12  if 
possible.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Wilke  makes  no  explanation  for 
the  delay  and  neglects  to  reply  to  any  let¬ 
ters  sent  him.  We  are  obliged  to  put  him 
on  the  list  of  concerns  with  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  record. 

Government  Post  Office  Inspectors  ar¬ 
rested  John  E.  Nelson  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  under  the 
name  of  Harry  A.  Ryden.  It  is  charged 
that  he  made  offers  through  the  mail  to 
sell  six  months  old  Leghorn  pullets  at 
50  for  $10,  and  100  for  $18,  but  failed 
to  make  good  the  promises  and  did  not 
deliver  the  poultry.  It  is  claimed  that 
he  had  operated  fraudulent  baby  chick 
schemes  at  Los  Angeles  and  was  under 
indictment  at  that  place.  It  is  also  al¬ 
leged  that  some  10  years  ago  he  was 
convicted  of  fraud  in  connection  with 
his  conduct  of  a  honey  business  and  was 
confined  in  Leavenworth  penitentiary.  It 
is  said  that  he  will  be  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  for  trial. 

The  farm  is  in  my  husband’s  name 
alone.  I  hear  I  can  only  hold  a  dower 
claim  which  would  only  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  income  of  the  farm  after 
his  death.  Is  that  true?  Also  can  he 
now  sell  the  farm  without  my  consent? 

New  York.  H.  L. 

In  New  York  State,  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1930,  the  only  claim  that  a  widow 
could  make  against  her  deceased  hus¬ 
band's  estate,  in  case  he  disinherited  her 
or  died  intestate,  was  a  right  of  dower. 
Under  this  right,  the  widow  was  entitled 
to  receive  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
the  income  of  one-third  of  the  husband's 
real  estate. 

However,  effective  September  1,  1930, 
the  law  in  this  respect  was  changed  with 
the  result  that  the  right  of  dower  was 
abolished  as  of  that  date  and  thereafter 
the  claim  of  the  widow  upon  the  death  of 
her  husband  was  one-third  of  his  entire 
estate,  both  real  and  personal.  It  can 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  change  in  the 
law  enlarged  a  widow's  interest  in  her 
husband’s  estate. 

As  to  property  purchased  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1930,  and  if  the  parties  were 
married  before  that  date,  a  widow  can 
still,  if  she  so  desires,  claim  dower  in 
her  husband's  real  property.  In  other 
words,  she  has  an  election  to  claim 
dower  or  demand  the  benefits  under  the 
new  law.  In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore, 
that  she  still  can  claim  a  dower  right, 
where  she  was  married  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1930,  and  where  the  property  was 
acquired  by  the  husband  prior  to  that 
date,  the  husband  in  such  a  case  cannot 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  real  estate 
without  obtaining  his  wife’s  signature. 


November  20,  1937 


You  have 
sawing  to  do 


I  TAKE  a  Disston  Saw  in 
your  hand;  Feel  the  perfect 
balance.  An  easy  swing  and  that  blade 
of  Disston  steel  zips  through  your 
work !  Buy  a  Disston  for  economy 
—  a  fast,  clean-cutting,  easy-working 
saw  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

$3.50  now  buys  Disston  D-8,  skew 
back,  famed  as  “The  Saw  Most  Car¬ 
penters  Use”a  $3.15  for  Disston  D-7, 
straight  back.  $3.85  for  Disston  D-23 
—lightweight;  straight  back . . . 

And  others,  at  your  dealer’s:  Includ¬ 
ing  KEYSTONE  HAND  SAWS, 
Made  by  Disston,  skew  back  or 
straight,  cross-cut  and  rip.  Popular 
Keystone  model  K-3  $1.50 

Buy  a  new  saw !  Whatever  price  you 
pay,  look  for  DISSTON  on  the  saw: 
for  that  means  Disston  dependability 
in  the  blade ! 

FREE.  Disston  Saw,  Tool  and  File  Manual. 
Tells  you  the  right  saw,  tool,  file,  for  the  job. 
Send  name  on  postal. 

DISSTON 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 
11287  TAC0NY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Week  Bantam  Razor  Is  a  mod¬ 
ern  development  of  the  same  Week 
Razor  your  grandfather  used  47 
years  ago. The  same  shaving  edge 
— but  safer  than  any  safety. 


WECK  BANTAM  STROP 

SPECIAL 
XMAS 
OFFER 

Of  Both  For 

$1.00 

Mail  tills  ad  to  os  and  eavo  50c.  You 
can  get  both  ltazor  and  Strop  for  $1.00. 
Money-back  Guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 


This  Com¬ 
bination  of 
Razor  and 
Strop  For¬ 
merly  Sold 
for  $1.50 


EDWARD  WECK  &  CO.,  Inc. 


138-x  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New~Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Ship  yonr  eggs  to  us.  We 
■  <m  K  m  have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  ;£F 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  tor  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  L  CO.,  .  „ 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  —  FANCY  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

for  Christmas  and  New  Year's.  Write  for  particulars. 
Wanted  now  —  Egg.  Poultry 

S.  MEYER  &.  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 

Cl  I  MC8  Velox  Prints  with  wide  paneled  bor- 
Y  llolilO(j6rs  mounted  in  Free  Deluxe  Album. 
DEVELOPED  Also  4  enlargement  Coupons  all 25C 
for  25c.  Extra  prints  3c  each.  Same  day  service- 
PARAMOUNT.  Gen.  P.  0.  Box  48- RN,  New  York  City 

EI1DN  A n?C  24-in.  1,400-lb.  Pipe  or  Pipeles*  —  $60. 
i  UlUliU/LJ  WTiy  pay  more?  Direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  literature.  Edward*  Furnace  Co.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

TIGHT  PLANT  PARTS— Batteries,  Radios,  Appli- 
L.  ances.  JAY  DREHER  C0RP..  Hl-8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SPECIAL— 15  beautiful,  distinctive  Christmas  greetings. 

50c.  Parmington  Novelties,  556  Parsells,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  mostly 
milk  room  and  barn  work,  $30  per  month, 
room,  board;  must  be  good  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  or 
single  man  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  good  wages,  personal  interview 
necessary.  A.  MALNATI,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 


HOUSEWORK  WANTED,  woman  with  child 
three;  references.  HELEN  BEISHLINE,  Nas¬ 
sau,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  WHITE,  childless  couple;  man  as¬ 
sist  manager  on  small  farm  Central  Long  Is¬ 
land;  milk  cow,  tend  poultry,  etc.;  woman  as¬ 
sist  housekeeper;  wages  $40,  good  board,  new 
living  quarters;  permanent  position  for  right 
people.  ADVERTISER  4483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  GENERAL  housework,  four  in 
family;  from  $20  per  month  depending  upon 
experience.  Apply  MRS.  B.  S.  MESICK,  West 
Point,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  white,  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  doctor’s  family,  2  children;  good  home. 
McMURRAY,  47  Chatfield  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Couple  for  suburban  home,  good 
servant  type  to  do  cooking,  cleaning,  some 
laundry;  few  chickens,  cow,  riding  horse,  no 
gardening;  $50  mouth.  N.  REIN,  Upper  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Woman  for  general  housework;  man 
for  outside  chores;  in  good  country  home  with 
all  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  4486,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  HOUSEKEEPER  for  family  of  four, 
good  cook;  references  required;  good  home, 
rather  than  high  wages.  Address,  MRS.  E.  O. 
WATERS,  4016  Whitney  Ave.,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Responsible  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work,  $45  per  month;  references.  MRS.  NEL¬ 
SON  SCIIAEREN,  Box  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


AMBITIOUS  CHRISTIAN  white  girl  wanted  to 
do  general  housework  in  small  new  home; 
private  room  and  hath;  plain  cooking,  cleaning, 
light  laundry  with  machine;  two  adults,  two 
school  children;  salary  forty  dollars  per  month; 
fare  paid;  state  qualifications  in  first  letter. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  190,  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  no  liquor;  not  over  50;  must  under¬ 
stand  flowers,  vegetables;  modern  unfurnished 
house  provided;  give  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  steady  job.  ADVERTISER  4489,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  to  do  odd  jobs,  one  cow  and 
a  few  chickens,  cut  wood;  $10  per  month, 
room  and  hoard;  no  drinking.  J.  E.  WHITA¬ 
KER,  R.  3,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


TWO  WOOD  choppers  wanted,  Winter’s  work. 
P.  J.  O’NEILL,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Graduate  nurse  in  sanitarium,  New 
York  State;  write  full  particulars  in  first 
letter  age,  experience,  religion  and  lowest  sal¬ 
ary  acceptable.  ADVERTISER  4495,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  VACANCY  FOR  a  few  high-school  graduates 
in  sanitarium,  to  learn  practical  nursing; 
pocket  money  while  learning.  ADVERTISER 
4496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  COOKING,  cleaning,  consider 
with  school-age  child:  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C  APABLE  GIRL  or  woman  to  do  housework  on 
Albany  County  farm;  $7  per  week  with  hoard 
and  room.  ADVERTISER  4498,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  good  liouseworker,  plain 
cooking  for  small  family:  good  home,  good 
opportunity.  Write  APPLEBY,  971  E.  26th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  about  25  years  for  general 
housework,  no  cooking;  family  of  five;  $25  to 
start  with  increase  if  satisfactory;  must  be 
willing  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  4501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAII)  FOR  GENERAL  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  for  two  adults,  one  child,  in  modern 
home;  wages  $45  month,  own  room  and  bath. 
Write  MRS.  LADD,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  FOR  HOUSEWORK,  plain  cooking,  help 
with  children;  no  laundry;  beautiful  house, 
own  room  and  hath,  radio;  $45  month;  will  con¬ 
sider  two  sisters  to  share  work,  combined  wages 
$64  month;  write  for  particulars  to  MRS.  L. 
A.  DAY,  184  Harding  Drive,  South  Orange, 
N.  J. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  3  in  family;  chauffeur, 
butler,  cook,  liouseworker,  in  Ilartsdale,  N. 
Y. ;  state  reference  and  salary.  ADVERTISER 
4505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family  to  work  in  a 
school  for  boys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages;  no  teaching  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  middle-aged  American-born  country  or 
town  people  with  good  habits  and  church  mem¬ 
bership  are  desired;  for  application  blank,  write 
CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


GARDENER  ON  FOUR-ACRE  suburban  place, 
one  with  full  knowledge  of  lawns,  shrubs, 
flower  and  vegetable  garden  and  greenhouse 
work;  apply  giving  age,  experience  in  full  de¬ 
tail  and  references.  ADVERTISER  4509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  COOK,  white,  25-35,  refer¬ 
ences  required;  $45;  near  New  York  City.  79 
EDGEMONT  ROAD,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN.  FOND  of  children,  for  general  house¬ 
work  with  small  family;  permanent:  give  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  salary  desired.  H. 
HOUSE,  67  Linda  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  handy  and  willing  young 
man,  age  18-35,  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 
good  home,  $20  per  month.  LOUIS  RATNER, 
Route  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  on  poultry  and  dairy 
farm  for  general  farm  work;  $30  per  month 
and  board;  advancement.  JOHN  W.  RONNER, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  lad,  17  or  18,  to  work  with 
dogs,  live  with  the  family;  must  be  willing, 
clean  and  honest;  $20  per  month  in  Winter,  $30 
per  month  in  the  Spring;  apply  to  the  MARS- 
IX) N  KENNELS,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman,  no  incum¬ 
brances.  at  dairy  farm,  with  all  city  im¬ 
provements  for  housekeeping;  no  other  women; 
only  two  men  for  help ;  give  references  and  sal¬ 
ary.  BOX  355,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Responsible  older  man  or  couple  to 
look  after  small  farmhouse  and  two  dogs; 
use  of  farm  and  small  salary.  Write  BOX  7, 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman,  married,  re¬ 
liable,  experienced,  energetic,  preferably 
technically  trained;  300  acres,  fruit,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  general  farming;  salary,  house  and  privi¬ 
leges;  give  full  details,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  4516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED,  with  switchboard  experi¬ 
ence,  to  help  in  a  small  exchange  and  assist 
with  housework ;  two  adults,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  good  home  and  wages;  send  description. 
ADVERTISER  4517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Farm  foreman  or  care¬ 
taker,  experienced,  married  man;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DRY-HAND  MILKER,  poultryman,  married, 
wants  work.  ADVERTISER  4479,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRENCH  "WOMAN  wishes  position  housekeeper; 

good  plain  cook,  no  laundry;  reliable,  honest: 
references.  MRS.  THORNEN,  43-20  41st  St., 
Sunnyside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  50,  HEALTHY,  sober,  handy,  painting, 
carpentering,  electric  work,  etc.;  help  farm 
roadstand,  flowers,  keep  place  neat  and  in 
general  repair;  12  months’  job;  write  particulars 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  4502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged, 
mechanic,  industrious  worker,  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  with  modern  plant  on  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  a  position.  ADVERTISER  4504,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Middle-aged  French 
gentlewoman,  nurse  diploma,  dietitian,  kinder- 
gartening,  housekeeping,  dressmaking;  good, 
willing;  make  offers.  OWNER,  356  Mountain 
Road,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


ALL-AROUND  MIDDLE-AGED  farmer,  married, 
one  child,  seeks  permanent  position  as  farmer, 
overseer  or  caretaker;  life-time  experience  rais¬ 
ing  and  marketing  grain,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
caring  for  grounds;  willing,  industrious,  depen¬ 
dable:  please  state  wages,  privileges,  accommo¬ 
dations.  FRANK  TOMLIN,  Gardentown,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


GAMEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  strong,  single, 
10  years’  experience  with  game  birds,  water- 
fowl,  show  birds,  good  references,  abstainer 
liquor,  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  4507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  25  YEARS’  experience,  single, 
good  references,  abstainer  liquor,  tobacco. 
ADVERTISER  4508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  PROTESTANT,  middle-aged  man, 
handy  anything,  steady,  reliable,  clean  habits; 
permanent  home  preferred  with  small  family 
needing  help  to  wages.  ADVERTISER  4512, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  gentleman,  wants  good  home, 
chores,  light  work,  inside  or  outside;  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4511,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  CLEAN  living,  learn  poultry  business. 
ADVERTISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  WOMAN  would  go  South,  companion, 
nurse.  MISS  PARK,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  NORWEGIAN,  wishes  position  as 
dairyman,  farmer  or  caretaker  of  country 
estate;  long  experience  in  all  branches;  6  years 
on  lady’s  estate,  4  years  in  present;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4518,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FORMER  TEACHER,  39,  with  sou  4,  desires 
position  as  housekeeper  in  modern  country 
home;  good  salary  expected;  go  anvwhere.  MRS'. 
NETTIE  WATSON,  R.  D.  2,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


THREE-TIME  MILKING  position  desired  by 
two  young  men  iu  the  northeastern  part  of 
New  York  or  in  any  New  England  States;  expe¬ 
rienced,  honest,  clean;  don't  drink  or  smoke; 
one  year  college.  ADVERTISER  4519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CAMP,  WORTH  $15,000,  now  cheap.  M. 
SINKEVICH,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm.  ADVERTISER  4421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARVEST  PROFITABLE  fruit,  berry,  vege¬ 
table  crops  in  Winter;  buy  part  of  my  fertile, 
finely  located  Florida  home  farm;  $15  up,  terms, 
any  acreage;  splendid  year-round  climate,  all 
advantages.  BOWMAN,  Zolfo  Springs,  Florida. 


84-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  with  gasoline  station, 
on  highway,  a  good  location  near  Trenton; 
very  fine  ground,  good  buildings,  a  good  two- 
family  house  with  14  rooms,  barn  for  30  cows, 
water  and  all  improvements;  price  $16,500.  M. 
PRETYKI,  Pennington-Hopewell  Rd.,  Penning¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  OPPORTUNITY  for  responsible 
party  with  successful  experience  and  security 
hut  without  capital,  possibly.  To  properly  quali¬ 
fied  person  we  offer  1,000  capacity  laying  house, 
6,000-10,000  capacity  brooder  house  with  heating 
system,  both  just  re-roofed  and  entirely  recon¬ 
ditioned,  and  with  living  quarters,  a  6,000  ca¬ 
pacity  laying  house,  one-half  of  which  has  just 
been  reconditioned  and  better  ventilating  system 
arranged,  and  two-story  dwelling  with  garage, 
etc.,  with  town  electricity  and  running  water 
for  $160  rent  payable  monthly  in  advance.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  buying  on  installments 
3,000  select  Leghorn  pullets  just  starting  to  lay, 
and  several  hundred  blood-tested  N.  Hampshire 
layers  if  suitable  security  is  put  up.  We  now 
have  capable  college  graduate  running  plant, 
but  are  interested  in  rent  proposition  because  of 
responsibility  and  work  involved.  Located  on 
Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore;  now  shipping  to 
Philadelphia  market  and  selling  to  local  hatch¬ 
eries.  ADVERTISER  4487,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALEi — Six  acres  good  land,  large  brick 
house,  electricity,  furnace,  few  feet  off  State 
road;  Linwood,  Md.;  suitable  for  poultry,  truck¬ 
ing  or  general  merchandise  store.  MARGARET 
MESSLER,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 


3  ACRES,  9  ROOMS,  barn,  good  water,  trout 
stream;  $900  for  quick  sale,  clear  title. 
ELIZABETH  KALDO,  R.  D.  2,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Scenic  acreage,  moderately  priced, 
not  necessarily  under  cultivation;  preferably 
Finger  Lakes  vicinity.  ADVERTISER  4491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  large  farms  in  McKean 
County;  for  full  details  write  SAMUEL 
GREEN,  Smethport,  Pa. 


FRUIT,  CROP  and  poultry  farm  overlooking 
Lake  Erie  and  handy  to  desirable  community 
of  Fredonia;  60  acres  of  which  30  are  in  Con¬ 
cord  grapes,  balance  tillage  and  pasturage;  7- 
room  house  with  ell;  50-ft.  barn;  building  re¬ 
cently  repaired  and  painted;  $3,000;  investigate 
long-term  contract  payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  acres,  attractive  country 
home*  improvements,  trout  stream.  ARRI- 
GONI,  East  Canaan.  Conn. 


SALE — 6-aere  poultry  farm,  meadow,  running 
stream,  good  house,  electricity,  bath,  neces¬ 
sary  outbuildings:  Route  313,  one  mile  from 
town;  or  these  buildings  with  one  acre.  AL¬ 
BERT  MORRIS,  Denton,  Md. 


OWN  HOME — 8-roont  house,  10  lots.  Florida 
gulf  coast,  near  beaches;  good  fishing,  fine 
climate,  fruits  and  pecans;  $1,000  cash.  Write 
ISABELLE  PERRINE.  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — 200-acre  farm,  60  cows, 
electric  light,  silo,  good  pasture,  fodder  must 
be  planted.  JULIUS  BECK,  care  Faehsing,  400 
E.  83rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Summer  rental  improved  farmhouse; 

about  14  rooms;  fields,  woods:  well  off  high¬ 
way;  good  private  swimming  on  property;  ac¬ 
commodate  25  children:  educational;  within  100 
miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4500,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  OR  TRADE  for  large  farm,  10-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm,  two  miles  from  State  normal;  600- 
hen  capacity;  gas,  electricity.  P.  KNIGHT,  Fre¬ 
donia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Year-round  country  home,  good 
house,  barn,  chicken  houses.  12  acres,  electric, 
spring  water;  near  State  road  and  lake;  eight 
thousand,  terms.  ADVERTISER  4506,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACCOMMODATES  50,  BEAUTIFULLY  located, 
fully  equipped  Summer  resort  and  poultry 
farm  in  Adirondaeks;  very  reasonable,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FLORIDA — 10  acres  level,  sandy  loam,  prairie 
land,  in  irrigation  belt,  Arcadia,  Florida,  at 
half  price,  only  $125  gets  clear  title.  H.  M. 
DAY' IS  (Aged  Owner),  Rt.  1,  DeLaud,  Florida. 


EXPERIENCED  COOK,  housekeeper,  waitress, 
with  3-year  reference,  wants  position;  no 
wages  but  room  and  best  of  board  only  for  self 
and  two  sons  9  and  7,  healthy,  obedient;  state 
in  detail  work  expected.  ADVERTISER  4480, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  HERDSMAN,  10  years’  experience  in 
general  farming,  dairy  and  machinery;  best 
reference:  wages  not  less  than  $50  month. 
ADY'ERTISER  4481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  45,  wants  light  work  for  small 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4485,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


YVANTED  POSITION  as  caretaker  or  handy¬ 
man  on  estate;  first-class  references.  18 
ROSEDALE  AY^E.,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  IS  years’  experience, 
thoroughly  reliable,  sober,  efficient.  ADY:ER- 
TISER  4488,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


PRACTICAL  ORCIIARDIST,  single,  wants  work 
pruning,  12  years’  experience  all  tree  fruit, 
grapes;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches; 
not  afraid  of  work;  would  consider  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  well  qualified  to  take  charge;  references. 
ADY'ERTISER  4492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  YVANTED — Graduate,  lady  nurse; 

position  as  companion;  hospital  and  private 
experience;  would  like  to  go  South  for  YVinter; 
salary  reasonable.  Address  BOX  1131,  Chautau¬ 
qua,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  PROTESTANT,  seeking  good  home; 

two  small  children:  light  housework,  small 
salary;  references.  REV.  WILLIAM  LASOR, 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


GAME  BREEDER  wants  position,  successful  in 
rearing  pheasants,  ducks,  geese,  etc.;  middle- 
aged,  married.  ADVERTISER  4490,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  22,  HANDY  with  carpenters  tools  wants 
work.  BOX  53,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position,  YVinter.  year 
around,  as  caretaker,  handy-man;  preferably 
in  New  England;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4494,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Swedish,  30,  single,  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  experienced,  wants  work  on  farm  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  GUST  ANDERSON,  Ontaroga 
Farm,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  IRISH- AMERICANS,  Protestants,  40 
years  old,  have  child  2(4  years;  man,  A-l 
gardener,  farmer,  livestock,  greenhouses;  wife, 
general  housework  or  helper  in  house;  saparate 
quarters  wanted;  private  place;  please  give  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages.  ADY’ERTISER  4499,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERYIAN  COUPLE,  elderly,  without  children, 
want  position  as  caretaker  on  estate  or  in¬ 
stitution:  man  for  all  repairs,  garden  work, 
poultry;  wife  as  housekeeper,  good  cook,  nurse; 
references.  JOHN  BECK,  1645  2nd  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


CLIFTON  FRUIT  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y.;  65 
acres,  24  apples,  sold  on  farm;  large  build¬ 
ings;  water;  Alfalfa;  electricity,  telephone; 
school  bus,  Syracuse-Rochester  bus;  no  ex¬ 
change;  immediate  possession. 


SALE — 120  acres,  stocked,  State  road  farm  near 
Dartmouth  College.  GREEN  ACRES,  Lyme, 
N.  H. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY  farm,  115  acres,  2  base¬ 
ment  barns,  henhouse,  brooder-house,  granary, 
garage,  12-room  house,  natural  gas,  bathroom, 
hot  and  cold  water,  spring  or  well;  $500  down, 
mortgage  $3,000;  payments  $100  year,  0%  inter¬ 
est.  HUNTINGTON,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Chenango  County  farm,  211  acres, 
or  will  divide;  12-rooni  house,  henhouse  20x60, 
brooder-houses,  incubators,  barn  holding  20  cows; 
owner.  PAUL  SLOUGHTER,  Slaterville  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  Good  land,  197  acres,  6 
miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  large  bank 
barn,  2  houses,  out  buildings,  fine  spring,  3 
wells,  electricity;  $13,000  if  sold  before  March 
1.  I.  C.  WERTZ,  R.  D.  4,  Mechaniesburg,  Pa. 


SNUG  FARM,  78  acres,  54  miles  New  York 
City,  6  miles  Newburgh;  6-room  house,  every 
improvement,  quarters  for  help;  20-cow  barn, 
Jamesway  equipped;  everlasting  spring  brook 
water;  henhouse,  garage;  cash  $3,500,  balance 
$4,000  mortgage.  R.  B.  l’ENDELL,  Owner, 
Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED  TO  RENT  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped.  YY’rite  ADVERTISER  44S4,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


99  ACRES,  MODERN  buildings,  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  20  cows,  l(iO-quart  milk  route;  $11,000. 
$5,000  down.  PUTNAM,  Terrence  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE,  RENT,  268-acre  farm  near  Dover, 
N,  J.;  three  modern  dwellings,  barn,  feed, 
poultry  houses,  dog  kennels,  enclosed  pens, 
large  tillable  acreage  adaptable  for  general 
farming,  dairying,  poultry,  pheasants,  dogs, 
hoarding  house;  reasonable  selling  or  rental 
terms.  JULIUS  LOEYVITH,  120  East  16th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


FLORIDA  HOME,  3  acres,  ideal  for  poultry  im¬ 
provement;  near  city.  JOSEPH  CHABOT, 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida. 


YVANTED — Small  stocked  dairy  farm,  with  or 
without  improvements,  to  rent;  state  particu¬ 
lars  and  rent.  JOHN  DOOLAN,  K.  D.  1,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 11  acres,  7-room  house,  garage, 
poultry  houses,  fruit  trees.  TROY  DOUGLAS, 
Mardela,  Md. 


$500  for  QUICK  sale,  restaurant  business  and 
furnishings  in  center  of  town.  MARGARET 
HAMILTON,  Orange,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm.  27  acres,  in  Jobstown, 
N.  J.  EY'ANS  L.  YVETHERILL,  Jobstown, 
N,  J. 


19  CATTLE,  team,  tools,  70  loads  hay,  170 
acres,  500  sugar  maples,  500  cords  wood,  300 
fruit  trees,  nearly  level,  smooth  fields;  easy 
road  Dartmouth  College;  20-cow  cement  stable, 
running  water,  house,  garage;  all  $4,500;  full 
details.  YV.  O.  JOHNSON,  YVhite  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vermont. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  containing  105  acres,  60  acres 
of  apple  orchard,  just  in  its  prime;  45  acres 
of  good  productive  land;  situated  one  mile 
from  Moorestown  on  the  road  from  Riverton  and 
Jit.  Holly.  ADVERTISER  4510,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FINE  HONEY,  liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  also  honev  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


BEST  CLOY'ER,  10  lbs.  $1.00  prepaid;  six  10-lb. 

cans  $6.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


LOOK — New  black  walnut  kernels  1  lb.  75c, 
2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs.  $3,  delivered.  BLACK 
YVALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Y’a. 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  five-pound  pails 
65  cents  plus  parcel  post  of  15  cents  in  first 
and  second  zones,  21  cents  in  third;  money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  ELMER  CORNYVELL,  ‘jlaus- 
field,  Pa. 


10R  SALE. — Maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon;  sugar 
cakes  45c  per  pound;  prepaid  third  zone. 
HUGH  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


PECANS  —  Large  paper  shell,  3  lbs. 

$1.50,  ten  $2.50,  50  lbs.  $11, 

VICKERY  NUT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


$1,  five 
prepaid. 


GENUINE  Y’ERJIONT  clover  honey,  5  pounds 
(liquid)  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  witli  comb 
$1.25,  5  pounds  creamed  $1.25,  postpaid;  use 
sweet  that  leaves  no  regrets.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


POSTPAID  FOURTH  zone,  5  lbs.  boneless  salt 
codfish  strips  $1.10.  EARL  FOLLETT,  I*.  O. 
Box  90,  Chelsea,  Ylass. 


FIVE  POUNDS  extra  fancy  honey  $1  postpaid. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  YVALNUTS  and  large  pecan  halves, 
1  lb.  85c,  2  lbs.  $1.60,  5  lbs.  $3.75;  shellbacks 
same  price;  black  walnut  kernels,  1  lb  75c  2 

lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs.  $3.25.  R.  L.  I-IARMAN,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


— w  ius.  nest  ctover  3>o.40,  extra  amt) 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $4.20,  thyme  (strong)  $4.1 
28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  elov 
postpaid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F  Y 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  749. 


Make  your  home-cured 
meats  more  appetizing 

with  STERLING  SUGAR  CURING 


Meat  cured  with  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt  has  a  distinctly 
different,  delicious  flavor.  This  is  due  to  International’s  special  formula 
— a  balanced  blend  of  salt,  brown  sugar,  spices  and  saltpetre.  It  keeps 
your  meat  safe,  gives  it  appetizing  color,  and  keeps  it  tender — as  well 
as  adding  delicious  flavor. 

With  all  this  improvement  in  home-cured  meats.  Sterling  Sugar  Cur¬ 
ing  Meat  Salt  saves  you  time.  It  cures  and  flavors  in  one  operation.  Sim¬ 
ple  directions  on  the  can  are  easily  followed,  practical  and  convenient. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt  also  saves  you  money.  It  includes  all 
ingredients  for  curing  and  flavoring.  It  gives  uniform  results.  It  prevents 
waste.  The  cost  is  low  for  such  a  high  grade  product. 

With  the  10  lb.  can  you  can  cure  about  100  lbs.  of  meat.  For  smaller 

quantities,  buy  the  2  lb.,  2  oz. 
size.  Take  no  chances  with  your 
winter’s  meat  supply.  Use  the 
meat  salt  developed  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Salt  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory —  for  safety,  and  deli¬ 
cious  flavor. 

PREMIUMS.  Every  farmer  can  make 
good  use  of  the  two  valuable  premiums 
to  which  the  coupon  in  each  10  lb.  can 
of  Sterling  Meat  Salt  entitles  you.  Full 
directions  in  the  can  tell  how  at  about 
half  the  retail  cost,  you  can  secure  a 
quality  butcher  knife  with  carbon  steel 
blade,  and  a  bell  scraper  for  removing 
bristles.  Buy  now  and  get  these  tools 
before  your  next  meat  curing  time. 

STERLING  SEASONING.  Make  de¬ 
licious  sausage  at  home  easily  with 
Sterling  Seasoning.  Use  it  to  improve: 
the  flavor  of  roasts,  all  ground  meats, 
soups,  gravies,  and  poultry  dressing. 
Buy  this  kitchen  product  of  many  uses 
in  7H  lb.,  10  ounce,  or  3  ounce  cans. 


STERLING  SEASONING 


STERLING  IODIZED  and  STERLING  PLAIN  TABLE 
SALT  in  the  handy  cartons  with  metal  pouring  spouts 
cost  only  5c  for  a  generous  quantity  of  steam-sterilized 
salt.  The  Council  on  Foods  of  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  authorized  us  to  use  the  following  official  state¬ 
ment  :  ‘  ‘STERLING  IODIZED  SALT  used  daily  for  table 
purposes  and  also  in  cooking  will  supplement  the  iodine 
of  diets  which  may  be  deficient  in  iodine  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  help  to  protect  users  against  simple  goiter.” 

FREE  BOOK.  32  pages  of  practical  information  to  help 
farmers.  Tells  how  to  increase  profits  with  salt.  Includes 
kitchen  helps  and  recipes  for  farm  products.  Illustrated, 
complete  directions  for  butchering  and  curing  meat. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 

IN  TER  N  AT  I ONAL  SALT  C  0."  INC. 

Dept.  RN  1137  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 

Sausage  and  a  copy  of  ‘‘The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name _ _ _ _ _ — - - - - -  - 

Print  Plainly 

Address - . - = - ; - - - 


City  or  Town _ State 

My  Dealer  is - 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  potato  markets  were  acting  a  little 
better  in  late  October,  although  some 
dealers  considered  the  improvement  might 
be  temporary  because  of  the  large  produc¬ 
tion.  Prices  have  gained  somewhat  from 
the  low  point  of  the  season  and  many 
growers  felt  encouraged  to  hold  part  of 
their  crop  in  the  hope  of  further  gains.  It 
was  expected  that  the  grading  of  the  crop 
to  conform  with  the  marketing  arrange¬ 
ment  prevailing  in  many  producing  sec¬ 
tions  would  keep  more  potatoes  away 
from  market  than  seemed  likely  at  first. 
The  grading  was  reported  to  show  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  stock  below 
market  standards. 

In  Maine  they  have  a  plan  to  handle 
a  large  part  of  this  low-grade  stock- 
through  the  starch  factories.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  government  would  pay  30 
cents  a  barrel  for  starch  potatoes  and  the 
factories  20  cents  more.  The  government 
would  take  over  a  part  of  the  starch  and 
hold  it  for  the  present.  Growers  were 
being  paid  $1  per  barrel  in  bulk  for  table 
stock,  but  prevailing  prices  were  a  little 
below  that  level  at  the  end  of  October. 
The  price  went  up  about  15  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  Western  New  York  and  from 
5  to  10  cents  in  the  Middle  West  and 
West.  Rain  and  freezing  weather  were 
interfering  with  digging  in  some  sections, 
and  there  was  prospect  of  some  damage 
in  the  field. 

Low  prices  of  potatoes  will  most  likely 
result  in  some  cuts  in  acreage  planted 
next  year.  Most  southern  potato  sections 
report  lighter  plantings  intended.  Since 
the  heavy  supply  this  season  is  due  more 
to  unusually  good  yield  per  acre  than  to 
heavy  planting,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  supply  next  season  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  less,  if  the  growing  weather  is  no 
better  than  average.  Dull  business  condi¬ 
tions  would  hurt  the  market  prospect  to 
some  extent  but  the  chances  seem  to 
favor  the  grower  who  plants  about  his 
usual  acreage  of  potatoes. 

Market  supplies  of  southern  truck 
crops  may  be  somewhat  lighter  this  Win¬ 
ter,  although  it  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  whether  they  have  freezing  weather 
in  the  South.  Plantings  of  11  truck 
crops  show  a  decrease  of  about  G  percent 
compared  with  last  year,  but  the  acreage 
would  still  be  40  to  50  percent  greater 
than  the  five-year  average.  California  is 
raising  more  carrots  and  Florida  is  plant¬ 
ing  more  peppers  and  eggplant  for  Win¬ 
ter  marketings,  but  less  land  is  being 
used  for  snap  beans.  Winter  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  celery,  spinach  and  tomatoes. 
Direct  competition  would  be  mainly  with 
California  carrots  which  have  taken  over 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  Winter 
market  during  the  past  half  a  dozen 
years.  Southern  potatoes-  do  not  seem 
likely  to  be  in  more  than  usual  supply. 

The  apple  market's  were  doing  a  little 
better  in  late  October.  Demand  was  still 
light .  in  producing  sections  and  sales  of 
anything  but  the  best  stock  hard  to  make 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  crop  appeared 
to  be  grading  out  rather  poorly,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and 
there  was  considerable  loss  there  from 
windfalls.  Storage  buyers  were  slow  in 
getting  into  operation  and  apparently  the 
holdings  will  not  be  large  in  proportion  to 
the  crop.  The  demand,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign.  has  shown  some  improvement,  and 
prices  are  a  shade  higher  than  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  season.  Many  sales 
of  standard  varieties  at  shipping  points 
range  from  70  to  85  cents  per  bushel,  in¬ 
cluding  such  kinds  as  Stayman,  Baldwin 
and  Greening.  Prices  are  much  the  same 
in  the  South,  East  and  Middle  West 
They  are  a  little  higher  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  than  in  the  East,  but  about 
the  same  when  the  extra  cost  of  the  box 
pack  is  taken  into  account. 

Prices  in  city  markets  were  affected 
somewhat  by  large  proportion  of  poor 
fruit,  including  windfalls,  some  of  these 
selling  as  low  as  25  cents  a  bushel.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  fancy 
packs  of  such  varieties  as  McIntosh  that 
sell  above  $2  in  New  York.  Boston  and 
other  cities.  The  bulk  of  sales  are  prob¬ 
ably  between  75  cents  and  $1  per  bushel. 
Export  demand  is  helping  to  support  the 
market.  From  three  to  four  times  as 
many  barrels  have  been  shipped  to  for¬ 
eign  markets  as  were  shipped  last  year 
during  the  earl  ymonths  of  the  season. 
Prices  have  tended  downward  and  com¬ 
petition  is  very  severe  with  Canadian 
fruit,  although  the  standard  American 
apples  sell  generally  higher  than  most  of 
the  Canadian  pack. 

Long-time  outlook  for  apple-growers 
continues  good  because  of  reduced  num¬ 
bers  of  bearing  trees  and  continued 
growth  of  population,  although  market 
iprospects  are  affected  by  occasional 
years  of  big  crops,  the  increasing  compe¬ 
tition  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the  difficulty 
of  entering  many  foreign  markets  on 
fair  terms. 


WITH  A  WARM  FRIEND 

Get  next  to  a  real  suit  of  under¬ 
wear  and  enjoy  the  difference. 
Find  out  how  it  feels  not  to  wear 
underwear  that  binds  you  or 
gets  baggy  in  the  knees  and 
seat.  Know  the  pleasure  of  being 
fitted  with  your  size.  Experience 
the  sensation  of  this  soft  Springy 
Knit  Texture  that  moves  with  you 
and  not  against  you.  Insist  on 
Utica-Knit.  All  weights  and  sizes 
in  cotton  or  wool.  At  all  good 
stores. 


UNDER  WEAR 


UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Win  dairy  profits  by 
foresight  1  When  trouble 
threatens  the  milk¬ 
giving  organs  be  ready 
with  Bag  Balm,  the 
medicated  ointment 
penetrates,  giv¬ 
ing  quick  relief  from 
irritation,  soothing  in¬ 
flammation,  promoting 
healing  of  cuts,  scratches 
injuries  to  tissues. 

There’s  nothing  like  Bag 
Balm  for  teat  and  udder  ills. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  names 
that  sound  similar — insist 
on  genuine  Bag  Balm,  60d 
at  stores  or  postpaid  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 
Depl.  9-A, 
Lyndonvllle,  VI. 


BIG  IO-OZ. 
PACKAGE 
ONLY  60f* 


BAG  BALM 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to6H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO..  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4711  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F Magnolia  Avo.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668«F  North  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 


AW DU*ALL  TRACTOR 


SECTIONAL 


STEEL  GARAGES 
Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 600  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses— Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops — Pump  Houses 


Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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“He  Comes, — The  Frost  Spirit  Comes!  You  May  Trace  His  Footsteps  Now” 


Photo  by  Clarence  Purchase. 
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Left — Trixie  3rd,  Milking  Shorthorn  in  Her  Thirteenth  Month  of  Lactation.  Right — Wachess,  Milking  Shorthorn  Grand  Champion  at  Recent  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
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Herd  of  Dual-Purpose  Milking,  Shorthorns 


ACHUSETT  Meadow  Farm,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  comprises  about  700 
acres  of  rough,  stony  land  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  highest  hill  in  the 
State  east  of  the  Berkshires.  Pur¬ 
chased  17  years  ago  by  C.  T.  Crocker 
as  a  Summer  home  and  recreation  ground,  it  has 
developed  into  a  real  farm,  although  only  3  percent 
of  the  acreage  is  tillable.  Lime  and  fertilizer  have 
improved  the  pastures  so  that  they  produce  the  best 
of  high  protein  feed,  hence  a  rather  low-protein 
grain  ration  balances  it.  Good  records  have  been 
made  on  a  12-percent  fitting  ration  plus  pasture. 
An  18-percent  ration  is  fed  in  Winter. 

Silos  are  not  used,  since  the  farm  is  ill-adapted 
to  growing  corn,  but  beet  pulp  is  bought  in  Winter 
to  furnish  succulent  roughage.  The  cows  seem  to  do 
better  on  a  coarse  grain  mixture,  than  on  one  more 
finely  ground.  The  large  quantities  of 
manure  spread  on  the  fields  have 
helped  greatly  in  producing  abundant 
hay  crops.  The  hay  troughs  are  slatted 
but  can  be  made  solid  to  hold  hay 
chopped  in  short  lengths  and  blown 
into  the  mows.  At  present,  an  electric 
hay  hoist,  operated  by  a  seven-year-old 
boy,  is  used.  Efficiency  is  secured  by 
shifting  horses  from  one  wagon  to  an¬ 
other  while  the  first  is  being  unloaded. 

When  the  hay  loader  is  in  use  in  the 
field,  the  wagon  is  drawn  by  three  big 
horses. 

The  old-time  New  England  farmer 
wanted  triple-purpose  cattle  that 
would  furnish  labor,  beef  and  milk. 

Paul  Beardsley,  the  manager  of  Mr. 

Crocker’s  farm,  is  a  son  of  Nathan 
Beardsley  of  Roxbury,  Conn.,  the 
greatest  ox  farmer  of  the  Northeast. 

The  father  is  well  known  for  his 
matched  pairs  of  Devons.  The  son  has 
broken  to  work  a  pair  of  twin  roan 
Shorthorn  bulls.  They  draw  the  hay 
wagon  with  loader  and  also  haul  logs 
and  stones,  doing  the  work  that  is  too  rough  for 
horses.  They  are  all  the  better  as  breeding  bulls 
since  their  exercise  in  the  yoke  keeps  them  muscular, 
active  and  docile.  Mr.  Beardsley,  armed  only  with  a 
whip,  can  drive  them  forward  and  backward  and 
make  them  “gee”  and  “haw”  when  they  are  not 
wearing  a  yoke  but  simply  moving  side  by  side. 
Incidentally,  their  three  nearest  dams  averaged  over 
700  pounds  butterfat ;  figured  at  a  mature  equivalent. 

A  still  mox-e  important  utility  of  the  Shorthorn 
breed  is  beef  production.  Owing  to  insufficient  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  and  to  the  demand  for  calves  to  be 
raised  as  breeding  stock,  one  does  not  find  steers 
being  fattened  at  Wachusett  Meadow.  But  the  beef 
value  is  manifest  in  the  conformation  and  weights 
of  the  cows,  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds,  while  milk¬ 
ing.  When  they  reach  the  end  of  the  profitable 
period  of  milk  production  they  bring  far  higher 
prices  from  butchers  than  would  old  dairy  cows. 
When  beef  was  high,  a  cow  brought  $160  and  a  bull 
$225,  and  recently  $100  was  offered  for  a  cow. 

Of  course,  stock  for  breeding  purposes  brings 
higher  prices.  The  yearling  bull,  Wachusett  Watch¬ 
man  by  Wacheror,  a  son  of  Neralc-am  Emperor  2d, 


By  K.  C,  Mac  Arthur 

recently  sold  for  $500  to  Walgrove  Farms,  Wasliing- 
tonville,  N.  Y.  This  young  bull  is  a  son  of  Bladen's 
Leonora,  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  article.  His 
seven  nearest  dams  average  11,220.3  pounds  milk 
and  481.43  pounds  butterfat. 

Most  breeders  of  purebred  stock  take  pride  in 
show-ring  winnings.  This  herd  can  hold  its  own 
with  the  best  of  the  breed  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  discriminating  judges.  The  herd  bull,  Neral- 
cam  Emperor  2nd,  won  senior  championship  at  the 
Chicago  International  Show  and  was  All  American 
Two-Year  Old  in  1932.  Wachusett  Duchess  was 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
the  same  year.  The  “Emperor”  bull  was  Grand 
Champion  six  times  in  1936,  including  the  great  fair 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  Show-ring  honors  are  plentiful 


Bladen’s  Leonora,  Milking  Shorthorn,  Yearly  Record  12,865  lbs.  milk,  555  lbs.  fat. 

in  the  present  hex’d  and  their  immediate  ancestors. 

But,  after  all,  the  pi’imary  reason  for  keeping  a 
cow  in  the  Eastern  States  is  milk  production.  The 
herd  was  started  with  high  producers  from  Flint- 
stone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass.,  and  the  Butts  herd  of 
Yernxont.  The  descendants  have  more  than  lived  up 
to  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors.  Trixie  3rd,  as 
a  nine-year  old,  made  16,643  pounds  of  milk  and  745 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Iler  latest  record  of  16,119 
pounds  of  milk  and  770  pounds  of  fat  put  her  in 
fourth  place  for  butterfat  production  among  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthorn  cows.  Her  feed  cost  $218.46  and  she 
made  $287.07  profit  above  cost  of  feed  for  the  year. 

After  all,  the  important  thing  is  the  value  of  product 
above  feed  cost.  In  nine  years  she  has  produced 
91,259  pounds  of  milk  and  4,237  pounds  of  fat.  An¬ 
other  lactation  should  easily  put  her  in  the  class 
of  100,000-pound  cows.  The  accompanying  pictxxre 
of  Trixie  3rd  shows  her  in  her  thirteenth  month  of 
lactation.  She  is  the  only  cow  of  the  breed  in 
Ameriea  to  make  over  700  pounds  of  fat  twice.  Her 
average  butterfat  tests  over  a  period  of  eight  lac¬ 
tations  run  from  4.35  to  4.95  percent. 

Another  unusually  good  producer  is  Wachess,  by 


Neralcam  Emperor  2nd  out  of  Wachusett  Duchess 
12,S84  pounds  of  milk  and  426  pounds  of  fat.  This 
young  cow  has  completed  a  junior  two-year-old  class 
record  of  14,726  pounds  of  milk  and  526  pounds  of 
fat,  making  her  the  champion  milk  producer  of  all 
time  in  her  class.  Iler  feed  cost  for  the  year  was 
$185.03  and  her  profit  above  that  was  $229.69.  Her 
picture  shows  her  in  her  fourteenth  month  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  when  she  was  milking  27  pounds  daily.  At  the 
recent  Eastern  States  Exposition  she  was  Grand 
Champion  Milking  Shorthorn  feixiale. 

A  criticism  of  Milking  Shorthorns  sometimes 
heard  is  that  while  they  may  give  a  large  flow  of 
milk  for  a  short  time  after  freshening,  they  are 
likely  to  go  dry  and  have  to  be  maintained  as  non¬ 
producers  for  some  time  before  they  freshen  again. 
Even  if  this  were  always  true,  one  might  reply  that 
if  a  cow  gives  8,000  pounds  in  seven  or  eight  months, 
then  you  don’t  have  to  milk  her  ten 
months  to  get  about  the  same  prodxic- 
tion  which  good  cows  of  pronounced 
dairy  type  give  in  a  normal  lactation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  persistency  in  Shorthorns  has  met 
with  a  large  measure  of  success  at 
Wachusett  Meadow.  Several  cows  have 
milked  12  to  20  months  and  have  then 
calved  within  a  month  after  having 
been  dried  off.  Trixie  3rd  made  a  two- 
year  record  in  one  lactation  of  26,202 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,218  pounds  of  fat. 

Another  criticism  is  that  Shorthorn 
udders,  especially  the  rear  parts,  are 
poorly  shaped  and  that  often  the  teats 
are  too  big.  To  be  sure,  their  bags  are 
less  symmetrical  and  more  “cut  up” 
than  some  others,  bxxt  much  progi’ess 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Beardsley  in 
breeding  for  well-shaped  bags  on  “the 
red,  white  and  roans.” 

Every  intelligent  dairyman  aspires 
to  have  a  bull  that  can  be  counted  on 
to  improve  the  prodxiction  of  his 
daughters  over  that  of  their  dams.  Six 
daughters  of  Bladen’s  Prince  average — at  mature 
equivalents  and  two  milkings  a  day  11,539  pounds  of 
milk  and  460  pounds  of  fat.  This  gives  him  the 
second  highest  milk  index  and  the  highest  fat  index 
of  any  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  in  Ameriea.  The  best 
of  them  is  Bladen’s  Leonora,  12,865  pounds  of  milk 
and  555  pounds  of  fat,  whose  pictxxre  apjxears  in  this 
article.  She  shows  an  excellent  udder  and  good 
dual-purpose  type.  Their  dams  averaged  9,462 
pounds  of  milk  and  385  pounds  of  fat.  Thus,  the 
superiority  of  the  daughters  over  their  mothers 
averaged  2,077  pounds  of  milk  and  75  pounds  of  fat. 

Increasingly  the  partisans  of  all  dairy  breeds 
have  conxe  to  value  a  herd  test,  more  than  a  few 
spectacxxlar  records  which  may  have  been  made  by 
exceptional  cows.  Profit  is  foxxnd  in  high  average 
production.  The  Wachusett  Meadow  Shorthorns 
have  been  tested  in  the  Quaboag  Herd  Improvement 
Association  ixx  competition  with  outstanding  dairy 
herds,  and  led  them  all  in  1934  and  1935;  a  truly 
l’emarkable  achievement  for  genxiine  dual-purpose 
cows.  The  herd  averages  were  as  follows :  1934, 
10,233  pounds  of  milk,  test  4.21  percent,  430.76 
pounds  of  fat;  1935,  10,912  (Continued  on  Page  7S1 ) 
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A  Chapter  on  Potatoes 

Last  Spring  I  planted  a  peck  of  the  new  Warba 
potatoes  as  a  test  in  my  garden.  The  seed  was  not 
of  very  good  quality  with  the  result  that  most  of 
the  hills  were  planted  with  whole  potatoes.  I  made 
another  mistake  for  my  locality,  planting  about  two 
weeks  too  soon  for  the  most  thrifty  start. 

We  had  one  other  handicap:  I  was  away  from 
home  three  weeks  at  just  the  wrong  time  to  spray 
for  beetles  and  to  keep  the  weeds  in  check.  It  was 
an  exceptionally  rainy  season  and  cultivation  was 
indifferent,  yet  these  Warbas  came  through  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  manner.  The  production  was  not  weighed, 
but  we  have  used  several  bushels  and  I  have  a 
bushel  of  selected  tubers  on  hand  for 
seed  next  year.  Probably  half  a  bushel 
of  culls  were  cooked  and  fed  to  the 
chickens. 

Warba  is  not  only  a  very  prolific 
bearer,  but  it  comes  on  rapidly.  It 
originated  at  the  Minnesota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  has  repeatedly  out- 
borne  Irish  Cobbler.  One  test  planting 
there  showed  a  yield  of  278  bushels  per 
acre  in  an  unfavorable  season,  as 
against  200  for  Irish  Cobbler.  It  was 
originated  by  a  cross  of  a  selected 
seedling  and  Bliss  Triumph. 

It  is  very  compact  and  attractive, 
averaging  8  to  8 y»  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  with  very  few  culls.  It  has  a 
fairly  deep,  attractive  pink  “eye”  and 
a  much  sturdier  skin  than  most  early 
potatoes.  This  makes  it  a  good  keeper, 
keeping  as  well  as  some  late  varieties. 

The  tubers  are  borne  close  to  the  plant, 
making  harvesting  easy  without  injury. 

The  tops  are  upright  in  habit,  the  foli¬ 
age  deep  in  color ;  spraying  is  easier 
than  with  many  varieties.  It  is  highly 
resistant  to  disease,  especially  most  of 
the  mosaics. 

What  impressed  us  was  its  cooking 
qualities  when  first  taken  from  the 
ground.  Although  we  had  a  wet  sea¬ 
son,  we  found  that  the  first  potatoes 
dug  on  July  4,  baked  in  delicious  man¬ 
ner,  “the  best  we  ever  tasted.”  We 
tried  them  raw-fried,  another  severe 
test  for  old  standbys  in  such  a  season, 
and  they  behaved  like  old  potatoes, 
white,  the  skin  smooth. 

Warba  is  10  to  14  days  earlier  than  Irish  Cobbler, 
and  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  Early  Ohio  or 
Bliss  Triumph.  We  believe  it  is  certain  to  be  an 
outstanding  potato  for  early  markets,  but  what  is 
more  important,  we  will  not  be  without  it  for  our 
own  table  in  the  future.  With  proper  care  and 
planted  on  good,  rich  potato  ground,  it  should  prove 
a  money-maker  of  superior  ability. 

The  Chippewa  might  be  called  a  medium  season 
potato,  in  that  it  matures  earlier  than  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  and  other  so-called  late  or  main  crop  varieties. 
This  early  maturity  has  a  distinct  advantage,  wheth¬ 
er  one  wishes  to  sell  immediately  or  to  store.  Early 
sales  are  always  profit¬ 
able,  and  a  variety  that 
can  be  dug  before  oth¬ 
ers  are  ready  spreads 
the  work  of  digging. 

Chippewa  might  loose¬ 
ly  be  described  as  being 
of  the  Green  Mountain 
type,  although  flatter.  It 
likewise  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  new  Katahdin, 
developed  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  except  that  it  is 
slightly  longer  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  width ;  further¬ 
more,  it  is  earlier  than 
Katahdin. 

It  has  out  -  yielded 
every  late  potato  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  all 
check  plantings.  Minne¬ 
sota  reports  an  average 
yield  over  a  two-year 
period  of  476  bushels 
per  acre,  with  Katah¬ 
din,  410  bushels;  Green 
Mountain,  405  bushels; 

Rural  New  Yorker,  395 
bushels,  and  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler.  381  bushels.  Only 


the  new  “Golden”  with  its  phenomenal  yield  of  535 
bushels  under  the  same  conditions,  exceeded  it. 

Chippewa  is  given  another  distinction  in  compari¬ 
son  with  most  late  rivals.  It  produces  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  No.  1  potatoes  than  others.  I  have  noticed 
in  my  test  planting,  where  conditions  were  any¬ 
thing  but  favorable  this  past  season,  the  same  ten¬ 
dency.  A  hill  might  have  fewer  potatoes  than  the 
next  one  but  the  ones  it  did  produce  were  not  culls. 
The  fact  that  it  matures  normally  earlier  than  the 
common  varieties  is  an  important  quality  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  season  is  shorter  due  to  high  altitude 
or  northern  latitudes. 

In  cooking  qualities,  it  is  the  equal  if  not  the  su¬ 
perior  of  Rural  New  Yorker,  long  recognized  as  the 


of  trees  at  one  time  in  the  past,  how  long  I  can’t  say. 

Last  Fall  it  was  in  sod  and  bushes  when  plowed. 
This  Spring  it  was  plowed  again  and  harrowed,  and 
on  May  25  it  was  planted  to  Green  Mountain,  using 
1,600  pounds  to  acre  regular  grade  5-8-10  fertilizer. 

I  sprayed  three  times  for  blight  and  bugs,  using, 
the  regular  4-4-50  Bordeaux.  The  seed  used  was 
what  is  known  here  as  “seconds” — that  means  that 
the  original  seed  was  first-class — free  from  disease, 
at  least  95  percent.  These  “seconds”  were  from  this 
crop  of  95  percent  pure.  Of  course  this  means  it 
was  diseased  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  grow  pure  seed  unless  it 
is  “rogued”  and  the  seed  treated  and  planted  in  a 
locality  free  from  other  fields  of  diseased  plants. 

From  the  4 y2  barrels,  11  pecks  each, 
I  grew  103  12-peck  barrels  field  run 
potatoes,  first-class  for  eating  purposes, 
and  there  "were  very  few  No.  2’s. 

Mrs.  Brown  always  claimed  that  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  were  grown  upon  newly- 
cleared,  hard-wood  land,  were  the  fin¬ 
est  eating  potatoes  that  could  be 
raised.  In  the  early  days,  before  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  was  introduced,  the 
land  was  cleared  from  trees  and 
burned  over.  Some  of  the  land  would 
be  planted  to  turnips,  some  to  cucum¬ 
bers,  some  to  potatoes,  wherever  enough 
ground  could  be  scratched  together 
among  the  burned  stumps  to  plant  a 
hill.  The  Colorado  beetle  was  then  un¬ 
known  and  some  years  also  the  rust  or 
blight  did  very  little  damage.  Then 
the  potatoes  in  a  hill  would  come  out 
of  the  burned  ground  as  clean  and 
white,  as  if  they  had  been  wmslied,  and 
quite  respectable  yields  for  the  amount 
of  seed  planted.  The  ground  was  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  disease  and  very  fer¬ 
tile.  No  scab,  because  the  ground  was 
naturally  inclined  to  be  a  little  sour. 
Aroostook  County,  Me.  a.  j.  brown. 


Intensified  Gardening 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Putting  Paper  Caps  on  Melons  Planted  in  February,  on  the  Phillips  Ranch,  near 
Pomona,  Cal.  These  are  Tip  Top  melons.  A  curved  wire  is  stuck  into  the  ground 
like  a  croquet  wicket.  The  small  square  of  oiled  paper  is  put  over  the  wire  and 
held  down  by  heaping  dirt  around  it  at  the  base.  These  ivire  caps  protect  the  young 
plants  against  frost  and  a  too  severe  sun. 

The  flesh  is  standard  of  excellence  in  a  late  variety.  It  has  a 
smooth  white  skin  with  very  shallow  or  flat  “eyes,” 
and  this  offsets  to  large  degree  its  flatness  because 
the  waste  in  peeling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

We  have  found  it  excellent,  to  be  free  from 
“watery”  tendency  even  in  a  wet  season.  The 
foliage  is  erect,  dark  and  heavy,  and  it  is  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  mild  mosaic.  It  is  destined  to  find  an 
important  place  in  the  potato  world,  c.  c.  siierlock. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

“NEW  LAND”  POTATO  IN  MAINE 

Here  is  a  story  of  my  “new-land”  potatoes.  The 
plot  on  which  the  potatoes  were  raised  is  a  gravelly 
knoll,  about  two  acres  in  extent.  It  had  been  cleared 


The  pictures  on  this  page  show  ex¬ 
amples  of  large-scale  gardening  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  this  country, 
New  York  State  and  California.  Both 
States  do  extensive  truck  gardening. 

The  first  picture  shows  a  California  field  planted 
to  muskmelons.  It  is  necessary  to  start  them  early 
and  provide  the  best  possible  conditions  for  growth. 
These  paper  protectors  are  a  protection  against  too 
bright  sunshine  and  possible  frost. 

Caps  of  this  sort  are  used  to  some  extent  on 
various  plants  in  the  East.  Thorough  trial  has 
proven  them  practical  under  some  circumstances  in 
large  fields  as  well  as  small  garden  work.  Earliness 
is  of  great  importance  with  many  truck  crops.  On 
the  principle  of  the  early  bird  and  the  worm,  the 
early  melon  may  bring  considerably  more  money 
than  the  same  quality  a  week  or  two  later.  It  is  a 
race  in  which  the  speedy  and  efficient  truck  gar¬ 
dener  wins.  It  takes  work  and  close  planning  to  be 

in  the  market  first. 


A  Lettuce  Field  on  a  Farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


nwutg  itiuiomiy,  lx*  x# 

The  plunts  are  just  showing  above  ground. 


The  foreground  of  the 
other  picture  shows  a 
field  of  young  lettuce, 
bordered  with  aspara¬ 
gus  and  corn,  on  a 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
farm.  The  lettuce  that 
is  up  shows  a  quite  uni¬ 
form  stand  and  other  at 
the  right  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  show.  There  is 
no  irrigation  here,  but 
on  land  of  the  type 
shown,  there  is  fair 
prospect  of  a  crop  in  a 
normal  season.  Lettuce 
of  excellent  quality  is 
now  being  produced  in 
New  York  State.  Plenty 
of  work  is  needed  to  do 
the  cultivation  of  such 
a  crop.  In  one  intensive 
place  we  found  50  hired 
men  employed  to  do  the 
planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting.  Hand  wheel 
hoes  were  used,  so  that 
the  rows  were  close  to¬ 
gether,  with  successive 
crops  in  rows. 
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Ball-Band  offers  today  the  most 
desirable  line  of  footwear  in 
all  its  fifty-year  history.  This 
means  the  best  built,  the  best 
designed  and  the  longest  wear¬ 
ing  footwear  that  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  produce.  Your  Ball-Band 
dealer  has  the  new  styles  in  rubber,  can¬ 
vas  and  leather  footwear.  See  him  today. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  6-  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
305  WATER  STREET  •  MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


BALL 


Get  BIGGER  CROPS— Make  More  Money 

Protect  yourself  against  possible  shortage  of  higl 
grade  seeds.  Order  NOW  for  delivery  next  Spring 
Hoffman’sheavyyieldingseeds  havebeen  famous  since 
1899  because  they  are  clean,  vigorous  and  prolific 
All  varieties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc.  WRITE  TODAY 
Send  name,  address,  also  seeds  you  will  need.  NC 
MONEY  DOWN.  Pay  upon  delivery  of  seed. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Onv  I  anrlicuillA 


PLANT  CATALOG 

Send  today  for  this  valuable  book, 
Tells  how  world’s  largest  growers 
of  strawberry  plants  make  it  eas$ 
for  you  to  grow  strawberries  anc; 
other  leading  small  fruits.  De* 
~  -  scribes  big  profit  opportunities, 

lells  you  how  to  get  heavy  yielding  plants  that  pay. 
Send  for  your  FKEE  copy  TODAY. 

C.  W. Townsend’s  Sons,  64  Vine  St.ySalisburyf  M 


STRAWBERRIES 

Di  V  Allen’s  1938 Berry-Book 
i  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 

Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Fairfax.  Dorsett,  Catskill. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


R  A  W  B  ERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  600,000  Fruit, 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc, 

~  in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 


tAVLA  Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House  C.-gf 

CjSEhMSEbi  Box  1  1  Geneva,  Ohio^^^<, 


{Burpee's 

HJBGiant  Dali! i a -Flowered J)1 
*^nrnss.  4  favorite  colors.  Scar 


•  GIANT  • 


wuiani  uamia-FloweredJ)looms,  Si,, 
Across.  4  favorite  colors.  Scarlet,  Rose, 
Lavender,  Yellow,  al5c-pkt.ofL 
seedsof  each,  all4postpaid^ 

^for  10c — send  dime  today. 

,  Catalog  free-low ~ 
^prices.  “Burpee's 
'  Seeds  Grow.  ' 

Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


CLOVERS,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY  —  Extra  hardy 
seed,  strong  germination.  Specially  recleaned 
and  laboratory  tested.  Crop  short,  stocks  limited. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


CERTIFIED  TAYLOR  Raspberry  Plants:  $4  per  100, 
$30  per  1000.  Lloyd  G.  Hamilton,  New  Salem,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. 13  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Charles  O.  Warner 

Charles  O.  Warner,  prominent  nursery¬ 
man,  civic  leader,  churchman  and  member 
of  the  Geneva  Park  Board,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  7  at  the  Geneva  General  Hospital 
following  an  attack  of  acute  appendicitis 
the  preceding  Tuesday.  lie  was  born  in 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  May  0,  18S4.  He  was 
married  February  4,  1911,  to  Grace  Ga¬ 
tor,  who  with  two  daughters,  Lois  and 
Eleanor,  survive  him. 

This  little  note  is  written,  however,  not 
to  call  attention  to  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  career  of  Mr.  Warner  but  to 
call  attention,  for  those  who  care  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  tribute,  to  a 
man  of  sterling  character  who  served  the 
world  through  helping  others  and  who 
was  an  example  of  indomitable  courage  in 
the  face  of  difficulties.  Too  often  the 
eulogies  are  heaped  upon  those  in  promi¬ 
nent  places  while  those  who  do  real  man 
to  man  service  in  daily  life,  setting  an 
example  for  others,  pass  all  but  un¬ 
noticed. 

Hr.  Warner  was  a  nurseryman,  yet  he 
found  time  to  organize  the  Finger  Lakes 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  to  serve  as  president  from  1929  to 
1931.  For  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  boy  life  of  the  Finger  Lakes  Re¬ 
gion  he  was  awarded  the  Beaver  Badge 
which  is  the  highest  honor  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  can  confer  upon  a 
layman.  He  was  active  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  other  civic  enterprises, 
a  member  of  the  Geneva  Park  Board,  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Geneva,  and  founder  of 
the  men’s  club  in  that  church. 

While  a  young  man  Mr.  Warner  lost 
both  legs  in  a  train  accident,  yet  he 
seldom  referred  to  his  handicap,  having 
determined  that  he  would  surmount  his 
infirmities  and  would  not  trouble  others 
with  them.  Few  knew  of  his  affliction. 
He  carried  on  through  all  his  activities 
in  spite  of  this  handicap  and  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  only  his  closets  friends  knew 
of  it. 

It  is  well  1o  pause  in  the  press  of  ac¬ 
tive  business  life  and  personal  ambition 
to  reflect  on  the  sterling  characters  that 
place  a  man  like  Charles  O.  Warner  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  have  held 
human  values  high  and  who  by  tlieir  ex¬ 
ample  have  left  an  imprint  upon  those 
who  remain  and  who  will  come  after. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 
Country 

The  katydids  no  longer  argue  in  the 
willows  around  the  Spring  but  in  their 
place  is  the  large  old  owl  again  calling, 
“Who?”  Along  the  woodland  paths  there 
are  now  the  scraps  of  the  plaid  shawls 
Autumn  wrapped  around  the  shoulders 
of  the  hills  over  a  month  ago.  The  scar¬ 
let  ribbon  of  the  woodbine  winds  along 
the  lake  banks,  and  bittersweet  berries 
droop  in  orange  clusters  from  a  vine  in 
the  old  oak  tree.  The  days,  bright  as 
gold,  are  like  new  pennies  rolling  by. 

A  trip  through  the  hills  of  Cortland 
and  Chenango  counties,  along  the  old  dirt 
roads  that  are  barely  more  than  grass 
grown  lanes,  proves  that  one  does  not 
have  to  go  far  afield  to  find  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  historical  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful. 

There  are  the  swiftly  running  Otselic 
and  Tioughnioga  rivers  that  recently 
flooded  the  valleys  when  heavy  rains 
raised  them  above  the  normal  level. 
There  are  the  high  hills  with  pine  and 
beech  and  oak ;  the  valleys  with  cattle 
roaming  the  fields  and  meadow  rue  now 
turned  to  russet  brown.  The  old  stage 
coach  road,  hard  surfaced  now.  The  low, 
rambling  farmhouses  with  plants  in  the 
windows,  crisp  curtains  and  the  lilac 
bushes  by  the  doorsteps.  A  door  is  flung 
wide  and.  “Won’t  you  step  inside  and  set 
a  spell?”  is  the  simple  but  sincere  hos¬ 
pitality  offered. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  hop  yards  were 
a  familiar  sight  along  these  roads  and  it 
is  still  possible  to  find  a  few  of  the  old 
hop  houses  or  kilns  standing.  There  are 
now  fur  farms  and  government  forest 
plantations  as  well  as  private  farms. 

In  the  narrow  fields  buckwheat  had 
been  cut  by  the  reaper  and  tied  by  hand. 
In  a  sunny  corner  old-timers  were  .sit¬ 
ting  around  a  high  pile  of  corn.  Huge 
yellow  ears  with  husks  thick  and  hard  to 
handle  which,  the  buskers  say,  predict  an 
early  Winter  with  much  snow.  Their 
theory  is  strengthened,  too,  it  seems,  by 
the  fact  that  the  wild  folk  are  hurrying 
to  store  the  plentiful  supply  of  nuts  and 
their  coats  are  growing  thick  and  glossy. 

As  the  afternoon  wanes  the  air  is 
sharp  and  chill.  Smoke  curls  upward 
from  every  chimney  and  seems  to  settle 
hack  toward  the  ground.  Last  leaves 
flutter  down  and  the  valleys  are  in 
shadow  as  a  gray  cloud  seems  to  float 
upward  from  the  horizon,  across  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  and  we  see  first  flakes  of  snow. 

ELLEN  C.  RICKARD. 


STATE  or  MAINE 


CERTIFIED 

SEED 


POTATOES 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSIONER 
ANNOUNCES 

Maine’s  23-year-old  certification 
service  has  built  up  the  largest  seed 
potato  business  in  the  world.  ‘Maine 
Seed’  shipments  go  to  23  States  and  to 
many  foreign  countries. 

"This  year  25,717  acres  of  Maine  cer¬ 
tified  seed  potatoes  have  been  given 
official  approval.  Having  passed  four 
rigid  inspections,  they  bear  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  blue  tag  known  to  mark  depend¬ 
able  quality  throughout  the  world." 

Frank  P.  Washburn,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Maine 
E.  L.  Neuidick,  Chief 
Division  of  Plant  Industry 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "Potatoes,  Inspected  and 
Certified  in  Maine,  1937,"  with  complete  list  of 
Maine  Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers, 

MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Augusta,  Maine 

Copies  of  Field  Inspection  Reports  Available 


Maule’s 

Jyuccei-. L 

Tomato 


1000  SEEDS  FREE 


Smooth,  firm,  thick  flesh,  very 
solid,  few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
'Brilliant  red,  ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy— fine  both 
for  slicing  and  canning.  Compact  vines. 

Full  1  Sc-packet  Free,  with  Maule’s  Seed 
Book.  Send  .fe  for  post-  +  , 

age.  Or,  send  26c  lor  fWJjJu  I 
’/2  ox.  Postpaid.  New  nJjtnMj 
low  prices  on  Maule’s 
tested,  guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

662  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GET  THIS  BOOK 

FREE 


HOT  BED  SASH,  $1.50 

Tbe  best.  Extra  strong  to  stand 
any  weather  without  weakening, 
or  paint  and  putty  chipping. 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress, 
select  grade.  Joints  blind,  well 
mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth  fin¬ 
ish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel 
to  prevent  gaps.  Round  press- 
fitted  iron  cross  bar. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  $1.50;  Painted  two  coats 
pure  white  lead  paint,  $1.83;  Painted  and 
glazed  with  double  thick  glass,  bedded  in 
putty,  $3.65;  with  single  thick  glass,  $3.40. 
Prices,  cash  with  order,  and  subject  to 
change.  Crating  on  glazed  sash  only,  75c 
extra  on  each  six  sash  or  less.  Write  for 
Sash  Bulletin  No.  437  describing  many  styles 
and  sizes  to  select  from,  and  prices. 

Also  Greenhouses  and  Construction  Materials. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THAT 

4PUGH 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

'  i  ■ 

Written  by  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable,  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

(N.  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITFD  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 
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Ruralisms 


Self-propagating  Shrubs. — We  trans¬ 
planted  this  Fall  some  handsome  young 
specimens  of  the  pink-fruited  snowberry, 
Symphoricarpos  Chenaulti,  which  had 
rooted  from  pendent  branches  of  the  par¬ 
ent  bush,  without  any  aid  from  the  gar¬ 
dener.  Many  shrubs  will  do  this  where  a 
branch  rests  on  the  ground,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  if  the  bark  has  been  chafed  in 
some  way.  The  beauty  bush,  Kolkwitzia 
amabilis,  often  roots  in  this  way,  the 
branches  being  long  and  arching,  so  that 
the  tips  are  likely  to  rest  on  the  ground. 
Both  the  pink  snowberry  and  the  beauty 
bush  are  particularly  charming  shrubs ; 
we  really  prefer  the  latter  to  its  relative 
the  Weigela.  Many  of  our  ornamental 
shrubs  are  readily  propagated  by  layers, 
and  the  method  is  so  simple  that  it  is 
ideal  for  the  amateur  gardener.  Natural 
layers,  however,  become  a  nuisance  with 
the  Japanese  honeysuckle,  for  this  vine 
will  root  wherever  it  is  allowed  to  trail 
on  the  ground,  and  it  readily  forms  a 
jungle  of  tough  branches  that  are  re¬ 
moved  with  difficulty. 

The  False  Spiraea.  —  A  graceful 
shrub  that  is  not  very  common  is  the 
false  Spirrna,  Sorbaria  sorbifolia.  It  has 
compound  leaves,  like  those  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  this  resemblance  giving  the  va¬ 
rietal  name,  while  the  flowers  are  white, 
in  feathery  upright  panicles,  four  to  12 
inches  long.  The  height  of  bloom  is  in 
June,  but  flowers  are  borne  at  intervals 
through  July,  and  sometimes  in  August. 
The  shrub  itself  is  three  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  as  it  suckers  freely  it  soon 
forms  an  attractive  clump.  While  a  rich 
soil,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  is  congenial, 
it  does  well  with  us  in  rather  a  dry  spot, 
with  partial  shade.  The  branches  are  not 
very  woody,  and  some  of  them  die  down 
completely  in  Winter,  but  the  plant  it¬ 
self  is  very  hardy,  coming  from  cold  sec¬ 
tions  of  Asia.  It  should  not  be  grown  in 
a  restricted  area  where  its  suckers  would 
be  objectionable,  but  its  graceful  foliage 
and  fleecy  white  flowers  make  it  very  at¬ 
tractive.  The  flowers  should  be  cut  off 
as  they  fade,  as  the  plant  holds  them 
after  they  turn  brown,  giving  rather  an 
untidy  look.  There  are  several  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  Sorbaria  in  cultivation,  one  of 
them  being  called  the  tree  Spirma,  Sor¬ 
baria.  arborea,  which  attains  a  height  of 
18  feet.  Sorbaria  Aitchisonii,  which 
grows  about  10  feet  high,  blooms  in  July 
and  August.  Because  of  their  hardiness, 
the  Sorbarias  will  be  found  excellent  for 
shrubbery  planting  in  locations  where  the 
Winters  are  severe. 

Tiie  Old  Camellia. — This  handsome 
tender  shrub  is  sometimes  grown  with 
satisfaction  as  a  house  plant,  and  it  is 
always  attractive  because  the  glossy  fo¬ 
liage  is  striking  even  when  not  in  bloom. 
The  plant  was  introduced  from  China  to 
Europe  two  centuries  ago,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Joseph  Kamel,  or  Camellus,  a 
Norwegian  Jesuit  who  traveled  in  Asia. 
Being  named  Camellia  Japoniea,  many  in 
the  United  States  called  it  by  its  varietal 
name  only,  and  it  is  still  quite  often 
called  the  Japoniea.  We  read  in  old- 
fashioned  novels  of  the  heroine  decorat¬ 
ing  her  luxuriant  hair  with  a  single  waxy 
Japoniea,  and  the  flowers  were  highly  es¬ 
teemed  for  decorative  purposes  about  the 
Civil  War  period,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards.  For  a  time  they  seemed  to 
lose  popularity  with  the  increasing  va¬ 
riety  of  other  cut  flowers,  but  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  interest  for  some  years 
past,  and  many  specimen  plants  are 
grown  for  the  florist  trade.  In  the  South 
the  Camellia  is  highly  esteemed  as  an 
outdoor  shrub,  and  there  are  some  famous 
old  southern  gardens  that  feature  it  at 
its  best.  In  the  North  it  must  be  brought 
indoors  for  the  Winter,  and  it  does  es¬ 
pecially  well  when  planted  out  in  a  green¬ 
house,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  about  GO  degrees  to  as  low  as  40, 
the  latter  temperature  being,  we  think, 
the  limit  of  safety.  When  grown  as  a 
pot  plant  the  Camellia  must  be  kept 
moist  at  the  roots,  but  must  have  good 
drainage.  The  roots,  with  their  ball  of 
earth,  sometimes  make  a  compact  mass 
into  which  water  does  not  penetrate 
thoroughly,  and  this  condition  is  likely 
to  result  in  dropping  of  the  buds  before 
they  open.  To  remedy  this  the  pot 
should  be  stood  in  several  inches  of  water 
about  once  a  week,  and  allowed  to  suck 
up  the  water  by  capillary  action  until 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  moist.  The  same 
treatment  is  desirable  for  a  number  of 
other  house  plants.  Camellias  do  not 
need  frequent  repotting  nor  should  they 
he  put  into  too  large  a  pot,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  flowering.  Suitable 
soil  is  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  liberal  portion  of  clean  sharp 
sand.  Potting  is  best  done  immediately 
after  flowering ;  straggly  growth  may  be 
cut  back  at  this  time,  or  weak  crowded 
shoots  removed.  Pot  plants  may  be  set 


outside  in  a  partly  shaded  place  during 
Summer.  There  are  a  number  of  horti¬ 
cultural  varieties  of  the  common  Camel¬ 
lia,  white,  pink,  red  and  mottled  colors. 
The  waxen  texture  and  formal  shape,  set 
off  by  the  glossy  leaves,  make  them  all 
very  attractive.  The  variety  Reticulata, 
with  dull,  not  glossy  green  leaves,  has 
large  semi-double  flowers  of  informal 
shape  that  are  really  suggestive  of  a 
peony,  but  the  gflossy-leaved  Camellia 
Japoniea  remains  the  horticultural  favor¬ 
ite.  The  Camellia  is  a  member  of  the 
Tea  family,  and  is  thus  related  to  the 
beautiful  Stewartia  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  has  white  wavy-petaled 
flowers  two  to  three  inches  across ;  this 
however  is  not  hardy  in  the  North. 
Planted  out  in  a  bed  in  a  cool  conserva¬ 
tory  old  specimens  of  the  Camellia  attain 
a  large  size.  An  English  writer  tells  of 
planting  out  large  old  Camellias  among 
Rhododendrons,  and  says  the  secret  of 
their  success  is  to  give  them  a  northern 
exposure  and  plenty  of  water.  The  same 
writer  says  that  bleeding  heart  requires 
the  same  location,  as  in  the  open  border  it 
always  gets  injured  by  Spring  winds  and 
frosts.  This  was  quite  interesting,  for  in 
our  New  Jersey  garden  we  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  grow  Camellias,  but  we  have  no 
trouble  with  bleeding  heart,  which  does 
not  flower  early  enough  to  be  injured  by 
frost. 

Cacti  in  Winter.  —  We  must  admit, 
with  apologies  to  cactus  fanciers,  that 
we  care  very  little  for  this  class  of  plants, 
which  always  suggest  to  us  the  windoiv 
plants  grown  by  the  unlovely  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin  in  “Dorabey  and  Son;”  as  Dickens 
says,  “writhing  round  bits  of  lath,  like 
hairy  serpents ;  another  specimen  shoot¬ 
ing  out  broad  claws,  like  a  green  lobster.” 
But  for  some  unknown  but  valid  reason, 
cacti  are  constantly  w'ished  upon  us  by 
our  friends,  and  as  a  conscientious  gar¬ 
dener  we  feel  bound  to  do  wrell  by  them. 
The  one  exception  to  our  general  indif¬ 
ference  is  the  Christmas  cactus,  or  crab 
cactus;  it  is  commonly  called  by  both 
names.  We  have  always  known  it  as 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  but  modern 
botany  calls  it  Zygocactus.  This  is  one 
of  the  showiest  window  plants  when  in 
bloom,  and  many  fine  old  plants  grown  by 
amateurs  attain  great  size,  and  bear  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  of  flowers.  The  chief  re¬ 
quirements  are  a  warm  sunny  window 
in  Winter,  and  abundant  but  careful  wa¬ 
tering  while  blooming.  After  flow’ering 
is  over,  the  amount  of  water  given  should 
be  lessened,  as  the  plant  will  take  a  par¬ 
tial  rest,  after  which  it  begins  to  make 
new  growth.  The  soil  must  have  plenty 
of  drainage  material  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot ;  this  is  a  requirement  of  all  cacti, 
for  they  will  not  endure  a  sodden  or 
waterlogged  soil.  The  Christmas  cactus 
likes  a  rather  rich  loam,  w'hile  most  of 
its  relatives  prefer  sandy  loam;  it  also 
like  a  little  peat  moss  in  the  soil.  Our 
old  friend  Dr.  Van  Fleet  told  us  that  in 
its  native  Brazil  the  Christmas  cactus 
grows  upon  the  branches  of  tall  trees  in 
the  forests,  where  it  blooms  during  the 
period  of  constant  moisture.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  the  plants  should  like  some 
humus,  and  also  good  drainage.  A  shel¬ 
tered  but  not  heavily  shaded  place  out¬ 
side,  during  warm  weather,  is  congenial. 
We  have  another  cactus  rather  small  and 
retiring  in  appearance,  that  we  are 
watching  with  some  interest.  It  came 
to  us  originally  as  a  small  sprig,  sent 
for  identification  from  a  reader  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  was  known  to  this  reader  as 
wheat  cactus,  and  consisted,  as  sent  us, 
of  some  small  fleshy  stems,  quite  distinct 
from  more  familiar  cacti.  A  botanist 
identified  it  as  Rhipsalis  cereuscula,  and 
informed  us  that  it  is  found  hanging 
down  over  rocks  in  Venezuela.  “Hortus” 
says  it  is  found  growing  from  Central 
Brazil  to  Uruguay.  Apparently  it  is  rare 
in  cultivation,  and  we  have  wondered 
how  it  found  its  way  to  Missouri  window 
gardens  where,  our  correspondent  wrote 
us,  it  hangs  down  from  pots  or  baskets 
to  a  length  of  12  to  18  inches.  We  rooted 
the  sprig  sent  us,  but  so  far  it  has 
grown  very  slowly,  and  has  not  yet  as¬ 
sumed  a  hanging  habit.  Another  Rhip¬ 
salis,  commonly  called  the  mistletoe  cac¬ 
tus,  grows  from  Florida  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  Rhipsalis  family  is  a  large  one, 
and  includes,  some  that  have  slender 
string-like  branches ;  most  of  them  are 
epiphytes ;  that  is,  they  grow  naturally 
upon  trees,  just  as  some  orchids  do.  As 
it  is  important,  in  the  case  of  any  cactus, 
that  the  soil  should  provide  free  drainage, 
planting  in  a  non-porous  pot,  or  setting 
the  pot  in  a  jardiniere  that  may  hold 
drainage  water,  is  to  be  avoided;  they 
all  love  warmth  and  sun,  and  are  un¬ 
happy  in  a  shady  window.  With  these 
simple  requirements,  they  are  easily 
grown.  e.  t.  royt.f., 


FORD  OFFERS  WIDE  RANGE  •  FAMOUS  V-8  ENGINE 


BRINGS  NEW  ECONOMY  TO  LOADS  IN  ONE-TON  RANGE 


The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  built  more  than  four  million 
trucks.  With  this  great  background  of  experience,  it  means 
something  to  say  that  the  1938  Ford  V-8  Trucks  are  the  finest 
Ford  has  ever  built. 

Here  is  the  widest  range  of  types  and  sizes  in  all  Ford 
history.  The  big  134-inch  and  157-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8 
Trucks  are  designed  to  do  the  work  of  heavier,  more  expensive 
units — and  do  it  faster,  at  lower  cost.  An  entirely  new  line 
of  122-inch  wheelbase  one-ton  trucks  has  been  added  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  larger  trucks  and  the  new  112- 
inch  wheelbase  commercial  cars.  For  practically  every  haul¬ 
ing  and  delivery  requirement  there  is  now  a  unit  that  gives 
the  high  Ford  standard  of  dependability  and  economy! 

Other  important  advances  for  1938  are  a  new  134-inch 
wheelbase  in  the  big  truck  line  ...  a  new  frame  width  for 
both  the  134-inch  and  157-inch  wheelbase  units  .  .  .  7.50 — 20 
dual  tire  and  wheel  equipment  available  at  extra  cost  .  .  . 
improved  brakes  and  easier  steering  .  .  .  stronger  construc¬ 
tion  in  vital  parts. 

The  new  one-tonners  and  the  commercial  cars  offer  a 
choice  of  the  85  or  60  horsepower  V-8  engine. 

Tour  Ford  dealer  invites  you  to  see  the  new  line — and  to 
make  an  “on-the-job"  test  with  your  loads  and  your  driver. 
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i  FORD’S  SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  V-8  SUCCESS 
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New  England  Notes 


4-H  Dairy  Winners 

Ernest  Dutton,  of  Orleans,  is  the 
sweepstakes  winner  in  the  1937  Vermont 
4-H  Dairy  Record  Contest.  Competing 
with  about  100  other  club  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  this  young  farmer 
won  tirst  place  in  the  contest  because  of 
his  outstanding  record  in  4-H  club  dairy 
work  and  his  complete  report  on  his  dairy 
project.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Brownington  Wide  Awakes  4-H  Club,  of 
Orleans,  for  more  than  10  years,  and  has 
a  herd  of  high-producing  Jerseys.  As 
winner,  he  will  receive  a  $50  scholarship 
for  advanced  study  in  agriculture. 

Alternate  winner  of  the  scholarship 
and  winner  of  first  place  in  the  senior  di¬ 
vision  of  the  contest  is  Ralph  Perry,  of 
Ira,  with  a  herd  of  high-producing 
Guernseys. 

Cortes  Johnson,  of  Berkshire  Center, 
won  first  place  in  the  Northern  Vermont 
section  of  the  junior  division. 

Other  winners  in  this  section  of  the 
contest  were:  Clark  Dodge,  of  Jefferson¬ 
ville  ;  Bernard  Urie,  of  West  Glover ; 
Malcolm  Severance,  of  Colchester;  and 
Duncan  McLaren,  of  East  Ryegate. 

Winners  of  the  1937  dairy  contest  for 
4-H  club  members  in  Massachusetts  have 
also  been  announced.  William  Gibson, 
junior,  of  West  Bridgewater,  was  award¬ 
ed  a  $60  scholarship ;  while  Charles 
Chunglo,  of  Hadley;  Dorothy  Eger,  of 
Holyoke ;  and  Milo  Peck,  of  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  were  each  given  $10  scholarships 
to  attend  the  1938  State  4-H  camp  at 
Amherst.  Gibson  has  made  his  mark 
with  Guernseys,  Chunglo  with  Jerseys, 
while  Peck  and  Miss  Egei'  have  always 
sponsored  Holsteins. 


Apple  Reports  from  New 
Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  apple-growers  this 
year  placed  over  180,000  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples,  the  largest  number  on  record,  in  the 
New  Hampshire  90-Percent  Clean  Apple 
Club.  This  club  was  organized  in  1929 
to  demonstrate  that  fruit  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  could  be  grown  under  practical  field 
conditions  based  on  recommendations  of 
the  approved  spray  schedule.  Since  1929, 
three-quarters  of  a  million  bushels  of 
New  Hampshire  apples  have  been  de¬ 
clared  up  to  standard  by  the  club. 

This  year  McIntosh  led  the  varieties 
in  the  greatest  number  of  bushels  to 
make  the  club  with  121,500  bushels  de¬ 
clared  clean.  Baldwin  was  second  with 
45,000;  then  came  Delicious,  6,900; 
Wealthy,  5,400 ;  Cortland,  1,100 ;  and 
Northern  Spy,  400.  The  total  number  of 
bushels  that  entered  was  246,000.  Of 
these  180,000  bushels  were  declared  90 
percent  clean. 

C.  O.  Rawlings,  extension  horticultur¬ 
ist  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
says  that  the  orchards  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  standard  represent  nearly  every 
fruit  section  of  the  State.  The  manner 
and  time  of  spray  applications  were  the 
principal  factors  in  good  or  poor  control, 
points  out  Rawlings.  Poor  control  in 
orchards  far  below  the  90-percent  stand¬ 
ard  could  xisually  be  linked  with  failure 
to  paint  every  leaf  and  bud  with  spray 
or  to  improper  timing  of  the  spray  ap¬ 
plication. 


Tarty  New  England 

I’m  for  tarts,  the  old-fashioned  variety 
that  grandmother  used  to  keep  in  the 
pantry.  Tarts  were  an  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  institution.  They  went  out  when 
the  pantries  did.  A  home  isn  t  a  home, 
not  the  kind  of  a  home  it  used  to  be, 
without  the  smell  of  a  pantry  in  it,  and 
without  its  tarts. 

The  world  has  grown  too  sophisticated, 
I  suspect,  for  such  a  humble  pastry  as 
tarts.  Childhood  no  longer  delights  in 
tarts.  There  was  the  knave  of  hearts. 
Perhaps  he  didn’t  live  in  New  England, 
but  he  liked  his  tarts.  In  fact,  tarts 
have  a  long  and,  in  spite  of  the  knave, 
an  honorable  and  distinguished  lineage. 
No  one  would  think  now  of  writing  a 
nursery  rhyme  about  tarts.  Why  write 
a  nursery  rhyme  about  things  children 
wouldn't  understand?  But  once  there 
were  enough  little  knaves,  even  in  New 
England,  to  understand  perfectly. 

There  doubtless  have  been  vogues  in 
tarts.  The  tart  of  my  New  England 
boyhood  was  a  little  round  pinwheel  af¬ 
fair  with  raised  edges  and  a  dab  of  jelly 
on  it.  The  jelly  might  be  pink  or  yellow 
or  red  or  purple,  depending  on  the  fruit 
from  which  it  was  made.  There  was 
currant  jelly,  to  become  currant  tarts, 
bright  red,  with  a  proper  tart  flavor. 
There  was  raspberry  jelly,  and  wild 
strawberry  jelly,  quince  and  crabapple, 
plum  and  apricot  jelly.  All  these,  in  the 
process  of  the  culinary  art,  carried  on  so 
meticulously  and  bountifully  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  kitchens,  found  their  way  into  tarts 
to  grace  the  family  table  and  provide  de- 
lectables  for  youthful  lunching. 


These  New  England  housewives  had  a 
pride  in  their  jellies  as  they  had  a  pride 
in  their  cakes  and  pies.  They  were  a 
standard  of  their  px-oficiency.  To  produce 
a  good  jelly,  with  the  correct  set,  tint 
and  flavor,  is  a  test  for  any  woman’s 
abilities  as  a  cook.  Good  jellies  meant 
good  tarts.  The  jellies  sat  in  squat 
glass  rows  on  the  cellar  shelves.  On 
baking  day,  when  a  bit  of  dough  was  left 
over  from  more  pi-etentious  efforts,  it 
was  fashioned  into  the  little  round  disks, 
or  perhaps  a  heart  design  or  diamond, 
put  to  the  oven  and  set  away  until  such 
time  as  a  plate  of  tarts  might  be  in  de¬ 
mand,  when  one  of  the  squat  jars  %vas 
brought  up  from  the  cellar  and  the  crum¬ 
bly  crust  became  adorned  with  a  tasty 
transparency  that  transformed  it  into  a 
treat  for  the  family  or  the  envy  of 
company. 

The  tart  may  be  said  to  stand  for  the 
more  simple  days  of  our  New  England 
kitchens,  when  their  industry  was  pro¬ 
verbial,  their  victuals  abundant,  and 
their  luxuries  modest  but  the  product  of 
their  own  resourcefulness.  It  stands  for 
those  days  when  life  was  self-supporting, 
when  men  and  women  found  satisfaction 
if  not  joy  in  work,  when  pleasures  were 
of  the  homely  kind  and  contentment 
could  be  found  at  one's  own  hearthstone. 
Days  wei-e  long  and  toil  heavy  and  ex¬ 
acting,  but  there  were  butternuts,  pop¬ 
corn  and  cider,  maple  sugar  in  season,  a 
calico  dress  for  a  dance  or  a  husking,  a 
visit  to  relatives,  a  few  hooks,  and  jour¬ 
nals  to  read  and  enjoy  the  more,  a  silver 
teapot  to  prize,  children,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  homestead  and  slow  building 
of  a  competence,  furniture  now  antique, 
home-made  toys — and  tarts. 

One  goes  to  the  store  now  instead  of  to 
the  pantry,  but  he  doesn't  come  out  with 
tarts.  He  come  out  with  something  more 
elaborate,  more  expensive,  more  indiges¬ 
tible.  A  tart  was  once  considered  an  in¬ 
digestible  factor  in  life,  but  now  it  would 
not  stand  a  chance.  The  youth  of  today 
could  not  even  start  an  indigestion  on 
tarts.  So  far  beneath  his  notice  is  a 
tart  that  he  wouldn't  even  try.  As  for 
stealing  one,  he  would  as  soon  think  of 
stealing  a  feather  bed  or  any  other  relic 
of  the  past.  Once  they  were  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  sparingly.  That  was  when  chil¬ 
dren  bought  candy  by  the  penny’s  worth. 
Now,  when  anything  less  than  a  nickle  or 
a  dime  is  beneath  consideration,  a  dozen 
or  so  tarts  would  scarcely  make  an  im¬ 
pression.  All  the  worry  must  have  been 
for  nothing.  Most  worry  is.  I  am  not 
worrying  about  the  decadence  of  tarts, 
for  tarts  have  had  their  day,  but  they 
meant  something  once,  and  even  now  that 
they  have  gone  they  represent  in  a  meas- 
ure  those  things  of  yesterday  that  have 
gone  with  them. 

I  am  not  so  certain,  however,  that  they 
are  gone.  If  I  were  to  go  out  searching 
for  tarts,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  find 
tarts  somewhere — and  for  that  I  am  glad. 
Where  I  would  find  them,  perhaps  on 
some  shaded  village  street  where  a  cool 
pantry  still  remains,  or  on  the  fragrant 
buttery  shelf  of  some  weathered  farm¬ 
house  sheltered  beneath  a  hill,  I  would 
find  something,  I  think,  that  makes  New 
England  still  New  England. 

I  like  New  England.  It  has  a  tarty 
flavor.  Its  people  are  not  the  sweetened 
kind,  jovial  with  a  forced  anxiety  to 
please,  not  the  shoulder  slapping,  com¬ 
mercially  effusive  kind.  Neither  are  they 
the  bitter  kind,  the  dour  or  sour  kind, 
the  savorless  kind.  There  is  something 
tart  about  them.  Their  philosophy  of 


life  shows  thexn  well  set,  with  a  tarty 
consistency,  their  manner  of  expression 
is  tart,  with  a  terse  bi-evity,  a  dry, 
slightly  ironic  humor,  a  deft  hitting  off 
of  the  main  point,  then-  method  of  living 
has  a  tarty,  unaffected  simplicity  about 
it,  their  manners,  customs,  habits  are 
tartily  bracing  without  being  offensively 
severe.  With  all  this  their  heritage  and 
environment  doubtless  has  considerable 
to  do.  Their  land  has  a  rugged  tartness 
about  it,  their  varied  weather  is  tarty, 
the  fruit  of  their  soil,  that  lends  a  spe¬ 
cial  flavor  to  their  apples  and  a  special 
quality  to  their  maple  syrup,  is  tarty. 
This  tartness,  spread  upon  an  under  lay¬ 
er  of  New  England  crustiness,  provides  a 
substantial  delicacy  that  one  finds  pala¬ 
table  without,  to  use  an  old  New  England 
word,  becoming  cloyed  or  surfeited  with 
it.  LEON  W.  DEAN. 

Vermont. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Late  Autumn  is  a  time  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  deep  appeal  to  those  who  love 
the  country.  Soft  haze  over  the  hills  and 
valleys,  glorious  colorings  enhancing  the 
loveliness  of  the  earth,  blue-gray  smoke 
spiralling  upward  from  nestling  farm¬ 
houses- — these  are  Fall's  offerings  of  love¬ 
liness  to  close  another  season.  Nothing 
the  city  can  offer  can  equal  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  country  life. 

Reading  the  book,  “Men  of  Concord,” 
excerpts  from  Thoreau's  Journals’  re¬ 
cently,  I  came  across  this  observation  in 
the  pithy  style  of  “The  Sage  of  Walden.” 
It  was  written  in  1851,  on  a  boat  going 
to  Hingham.  “There  was  a  lai-ge  pro¬ 
portion  of  ill-dressed  and  ill-mannered 
boys.  A  sad  sight  to  behold !  Little 
boys  of  12,  prematurely  old,  sucking 
cigars.  What  right  have  parents  to  be¬ 
get.  to  bring  up,  and  attempt  to  educate 
children  in  a  city?  I  seemed  to  hear  in¬ 
fant  voices  lisp,  “Give  us  a  fair  chance, 
parents.  There  is  no  such  squalidness  in 
the  country.” 

Another  appeal  in  Autumn  is  the  “feel¬ 
ing  of  harvest.”  Thei-e’s  an  indefinable 
satisfaction  in  harvesting  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  grains.  I  suppose  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  collecting  food  in  the  Fall  goes 
back  to  the  dim  beginning  of  civilization 
when  man  gave  xip  his  nomadic  wander¬ 
ings  and  settled  in  one  place.  So,  when 
in  late  November  you  go  into  the  farm 
cellar  and  see  the  bins  and  boxes  of 
vegetables,  the  barrels  of  apples,  the 
shelves  and  cupboards  gay  with  the  color 
of  canned  things,  and  then  go  to  the  bairn 
and  see  the  hay  and  silage,  turnips  and 
coi-n,  the  comfort  you  sense  has  its  roots 
in  long  tradition. 

To  cover  or  not  to  cover !  Shall  the 
perennial  flower  and  strawberries  be 
mulched?  We  have  two  perennial  bor¬ 
ders,  each  85  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide.  They  have  never  been  mulched 
and  each  year  from  Spring  to  Fall  yield 
glorious  flowers,  violets,  delphiniums, 
veronica,  Oriental  poppies,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  sweet  William,  columbine,  monks’ 
hood,  phlox  and  other  flowers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mulch  the 
strawberries  with  pine  needles,  late  in 
Decembei,J  after  the  ground  is  frozen.  We 
put  on  a  thick  covering  and  leave  them 
in  the  Spring,  so  the  fruit  will  be  clean. 
Last  June  a  row  85  feet  long  yielded 
130  quarts  of  splendid  berries  of  the 
Catskill  variety.  They  were  fertilized 
with  hen, dressing  and  5-8-7  fertilizer. 

Massachusetts.  H.  s.  p. 


December  4,  1937 

News  from  Maine 

The  chief  speaker  at  the  session  of  the 
Maine  State  Grange  in  Lewiston,  the 
week  of  December  6,  will  be  Fred  C. 
Brenckman,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mi-. 
Brenckman  is  the  National  Grange  rep¬ 
resentative  and  looks  over  evei-y  bill  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  that  may  have  any 
relation  to  the  farmer  or  the  Grange. 
This  session  will  be  largely  attended,  ac- 
cording  to  the  word  that  comes  from  the 
Grange  people  all  over  the  State.  Officers 
will  be  elected.  On  Monday  evening  the 
Lewiston  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  give 
a  reception  to  the  delegates.  A  new  fea¬ 
ture  this  year  is  a  banquet  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  Monday  evening. 

Potato  shipments  out  of  Maine  in  re¬ 
cent  months  have  been  less  than  last 
year  and  the  five-year  average.  The 
growers  are  holding  for  a  better  price 
that  they  think  will  come.  From  75  to 
90  cents  a  barrel  has  been  the  prevailing 
price,  an  increase  from  50  cents  a  barrel. 
There  is  the  usual  discussion  whether  the 
government  estimates  and  reports  are 
sufficiently  cori-ect  to  be  of  value.  All 
the  19  stai-ch  factories  have  started 
grinding  potatoes  of  the  cull  grades  into 
starch,  paying  20  cents  a  bushel,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  paying  an  additional  30  cents  a 
bushel.  This  is  to  keep  these  lower  grades 
off  the  market. 

Maine  has  an  estimated  crop  of  42,000 
turkeys  this  year;  this  is  larger  than 
usual.  The  price  in  Maine  is  reported 
to  be  fairly  good  this  year.  One  of  the 
biggest  growers  is  E.  N.  Jacques,  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  president  of  the  turkey  growers. 
Mrs.  Howard  Coy,  of  Welchville.  has 
L200  turkeys  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Young,  of 
Norway,  has  the  same  number. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 

R.  I.  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition 

The  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  will  open  on  December  10  and 
continue  through  the  12th  at  the  Crans¬ 
ton  Street  Armory  in  Providence  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Council  of  Poul¬ 
try  Associations  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Pi-oducers’ 
Association  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Conservation.  Friday, 
December  10,  will  be  Fanciers  Day ;  Sat¬ 
urday.  the  11th,  State  Day;  and  Sunday, 
the  12th,  Commei-cial  Day. 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

The  soaking  rains  of  October  and  first 
half  of  November  have  filled  the  soil  with 
water.  Lakes  are  filled  and  with  so  much 
water  in  the  soil  wells  should  furnish 
plenty  of  water  to  folks  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  small  villages  this  Winter.  This 
means  a  great  deal  for  when  wells  fail 
in  W  inter  as  occasionally  happens  and 
water  must  be  hauled  or  stock  driven 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  to  water 
there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  time 
needed  to  do  chores,  also  livestock  will 
not  thrive  as  well  as  milk  cows  will  not 
produce  as  heavily  as  they  do  when  they 
have  plenty  of  water  nearby. 

To  this  date  (November  18),  the 
ground  has  not  frozen  enough  to  prevent 
plowing  at  any  time.  As  a  result  there 
is  more  land  plowed  than  usual  which 
will  give  opportunity  to  get  the  seed  into 
the  ground  earlier  next  Spring.  Our 
heavy  loam  soils  mellow  up  better  if  they 
lay  over  Winter  in  the  furrow  than  they 
do  if  plowed  in  the  Spring  and  if  the  fur¬ 
rows  lay  frozen  and  bax-e  for  long  it  kills 
quite  a  bit  of  witchgrass  roots. 

We  wonder  if  many  of  our  R.  N.-Y. 
folks  plant  kale  for  gx-eens.  Jut  now,  after 
everything  else  from  the  garden  is 
spoiled  by  freezing  if  it  has  not  been  har¬ 
vested,  kale  is  at  its  finest  brought  right 
in  from  the  garden.  We  have  even 
scraped  snow  off  and  cut  the  frozen 
plants  and  it  seemed  as  though  they 
cooked  more  quickly  and  were  of  even 
better  flavor  than  those  gathered  earlier. 
Kale  is  one  of  the  numerous  members 
of  the  cabbage  family  and  like  cabbage 
grows  best  in  moist  soil.  We  plant 
Dwarf  Curled,  planting  near  the  end  of 
June  and  fertilize  it  well.  We  plant  in 
double  l-ows  with  rows  a  foot  apart, 
then  rows  each  side  that  will  permit  use 
of  the  cultivator.  It  does  best  thinned 
to  four  to  six  inches  apart.  We  do  not 
begin  to  use  it  until  frosts  have  taken 
most  of  the  stuff  in  the  garden.  With 
its  finely  cut  and  crinkly  leaves  kale  is 
beautiful  enough  to  be  grown  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  coming  of  eight  to 
ten  inches  of  snow  brings  an  excellent 
time  to  protect  fruit  trees  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  mice  if  the  trees  are  not  already 
protected  by  veneer  sheets  or  wire 
screening.  Tramp  the  snow  solidly  in  a 
narrow  ring  from  one  to  three  feet  from 
the  trunk  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  thei-e 
is  any  damage  by  mice.  We  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  this  method  for  protection  as 
it  is  quicker  than  putting  on  wire 
screen  or  veneer  and  saves  the  expense 
of  the  material.  n.  l.  smith. 

Maine. 


The  Sheep  Are  Out  for  Winter  Exercise  in  the  Vermont  Hills 
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Cider  Time  in  Western 
Sullivan  County 

Apple  cider  time  is  at  hand  and  cider 
mills  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  are 
doing  a  rushing  business.  Mills  are  op¬ 
erating  daily  and  farmers  have  been  busy 
harvesting  the  plentiful  crop  this  year. 
Most  of  the  farmers  haul  their  apples  to 
the  mill  by  truck  and  those  wishing  a 
bountiful  supply  of  cider  in  their  cellars, 
order  accordingly.  The  mills  are  buying 
up  apples  at  the  rate  of  25  and  35  cents 
per  cwt.  Russets  and  Baldwins  bring 
35  cents  per  cwt.  and  other  varieties  25 
cents  per  cwt.  Trees  were  so  loaded 
with  apples  this  year  that  folks  were 
obliged  to  prop  up  the  limbs  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking. 

When  cider  is  brought  fresh  from  the 
mill  it  can  retain  its  sweet  flavor  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  and  sealing  air-tight.  Cider  is  not 
only  used  as  a  beverage  to  drink,  but  also 
used  with  sweet  apples  for  boiling  down 
into  apple  butter,  and  to  make  vinegar. 

When  Western  Sullivan  was  first  set¬ 
tled,  land  was  cleared  and  settlers  bore 
in  mind  the  importance  of  planting  large 
apple  orchards.  When  these  orchards 
began  to  bear  fruit,  the  market  in  the 
metropolis  was  the  source  of  revenue 
which  they  received  from  their  crop.  Ap¬ 
ples  at  that  time  were  carefully  packed 
into  barrels  and  shipped  via  railroad. 
They  brought  good  prices  and  helped  the 
farmer  defray  his  expenses.  Cider  was 
also  shipped  in  barrels  from  Western 
Sullivan  by  the  carload  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  In  the  pioneer  days  oxen  were 
used  to  grind  the  apples.  The  pulp  or 
mash  was  put  in  layers  of  rye  straw  and 
then  pressed  by  a  hand  press.  Later 
horses  were  used  and  then  came  water¬ 
power.  When  Avater  was  low,  liorse- 
power  was  put  into  use  again.  Now 
gasoline  engines  are  used  for  grinding 
and  pressing.  Farmers  in  the  olden  days 
Avere  obliged  to  press  out  the  apple-juice 
themselves  and  pay  three  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  for  the  use  of  the  press.  After  the 
cider  Avas  made  the  pomace  was  again 
put  through  the  press  Avith  water  added. 
This  juice  was  turned  into  vinegar.  Hav- 
ing  cider  made  in  those  days  Avas  an  all¬ 
day  session  where  now  it  is  a  matter  of 
short  time.  G.  B.  c. 

Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


Experience  With  Lycoris 

Might  I  add  something  to  the  note  in 
“Ruralisms”  a  little  while  back,  about 
the  Lycoris  squamigera,  or  Amaryllis 
Ilallei?  Several  years  ago  a  friend  gave 
me  tAvo  or  three  bulbs,  without  telling  me 
anything  about  their  culture,  except  that 
they  Avere  hardy.  I  planted  them  and 
they  greAV  up  in  the  Spring  and  died 
down  in  the  Summer  for  several  years. 
We  had  no  blooms  at  all  but  the  cluster 
of  healthy-looking  tops  incrased  in  size. 
After  I  had  given  up  hope  and  only  lack 
of  time  prevented  me  from  digging  out 
the  bulbs  and  throwing  them  away,  tAvo 
stalks  of  bloom  surprised  me  one  August 
morning.  There  Avas  never  any  thought 
of  throwing  them  aAA'ay  after  that,  as 
they  are  so  beautiful  and  they  come  at  a 
time  when  the  amount  of  bloom  in  the 
garden  is  not  so  great  as  earlier  and  later. 

We  have  disposed  of  quite  a  number 
and  noAV  have  around  200  bulbs.  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  move  them 
in  the  Spring.  Like  our  Spring  bulbs, 
the  Lycoris  Squamigera  makes  its  roots 
through  the  Winter,  beginning  to  send 
out  neAV  feeding  roots  at  about  the  time 
the  bloom  appears,  and  the  shock  of 
moving  while  the  mass  of  roots  that  have 
developed  through  the  Winter  is  active 
and  alive  seems  to  give  the  plant  a  stag¬ 
gering  setback.  So  far  as  I  have  observed 
and  checked  up  on  those  that  have  gone 
out  from  here,  they  are  invariably  sIoav 
to  come  into  bloom  after  that  experience, 
while  plants  moved  just  after  the  foliage 
dies  doAvn  may  even  bloom  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  August,  as  the  bulb  is  dormant 
through  July. 

We  have  a  lot  of  them  planted  between 
Oriental  poppies,  and  they  bring  a  Avave 
of  color  over  the  place  Avhile  the  peonies 
are  dormant  and  the  tops  dead.  This  very 
satisfactory  group  is  in  front  of  a  stone 
Avail  which  carries,  on  its  shaded 
stretches,  English  ivy,  and  on  the  sunny 
part  AA'e  plant  Dolichos,  seeded  after  the 
Spring  bulbs  have  folded  their  tents,  a 
particularly  beautiful  background.  Plant¬ 
ed  among  peonies  the  Lycoris  also  is 
happy.  The  peonies  furnish  the  note  of 
interest  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
Amaryllis  is  just  a  clump  of  foliage,  and 
the  peony  foliage  covers  the  bare  stems 
of  the  lily-like  blossoms  in  August.  We 
find  that  the  same  ordinary,  Avell-en- 
riched  garden  soil  in  Avhich  these  other 
plants  above  mentioned  thrive  is  suitable 
for  the  Lycoris,  and  they  bloom  in  either 
sun  or  light  shade ;  avo  have  not  tried 
them  in  deep  shade.  edna  c.  joistes. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


Feed -grinding  costs  are  reduced  mate¬ 
rially  with  a  McCormick-Deering  Ham¬ 
mer  or  Roughage  Mill  on  the  job.  These 
large-capacity  mills  grind  a  wide  variety 
of  grains  and  roughages  to  various  de¬ 
grees  of  fineness,  and  they  grind  mixed 
feeds.  Roughages  and  small  grains  can 
he  ground  separately  or  in  combination 
in  the  McCormick-Deering  Roughage 
Mill.  These  mills  have  many  features 
of  construction  which  assure  years  of 
good  work.  Grind  grain  on  your  own 
farm — save  money  on  your  feed  hills 
for  many  years  to  come  by  investing 
now  in  a  McCormick-Deering  MiU.  See 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  com¬ 
plete  information  and  a  demonstration. 

International  Harvester  Company 


(incorporated) 

180  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  McCormick-Deering  No.  1-B  Hammer  Mill  is  the  outstanding  value  in 
hammer  mills.  It  is  a  small  machine  but  has  an  unusally  large  capacity. 


McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinders 


Plate-type  feed  grinders  are  also 
available  in  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  line.  There  are  three  types, 
with  various  size  grinding  plates. 
The  plates  do  fast,  thorough  work; 
have  two  grinding  surfaces;  and  are 
interchangeable— they  can  be  used 
either  as  running  plates  or  station¬ 
ary  plates.  Ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  to  show  you  these 
sturdy  grinders  that  are  mighty 
convenient. 


Inside  of  the  McCormick-Deering  No.  1  -B  Ham¬ 
mer  Mill:  (1)  reversible  knives;  (2)  forty  revers¬ 
ible  hammers  with  four  cutting  edges;  (3)  auger; 
(4)  clean-out  pocket;  (5)  reversible  grinding 
liners;  (6)  flywheel  disks;  (7)  grinding  screen. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

HAMMER  MILLS  •  ROUGHAGE  MILLS  •  FEED  GRINDERS 


LAMP  and 
LANTERN 


Whereveryou  need  plenty 
of  good  light  —  there’s  a 
Coleman  Lamp  or  Lantern  that  will  do 
the  job!  They  light  instantly — produce 
high  candlepower,  sight-savingbrilliance 
almost  like  natural  daylight.  Safe,  un¬ 


breakable  metal  fuel  fount ;  can’t  spill  fuel.  Make 
and  burn  their  own  gas.  A  penny  a  night  for 
the  finest  light.  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  models 
to  fit  every  lighting  need  and  every  purse. 


tprr—Send  a  postcard  now  for  Folders  illus- 
■  S1&.&.  trating  and  describing  all  models. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  CO. 

Dept.RY-182,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

Chicago,  III;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (7182) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


BACKACHES 

NEED  WARMTH 

Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backacbe3, 
pains  in  shoulder  or  hips,  now  put  on  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plaster  and  find  warm,  sooth¬ 
ing  relief.  Muscle  pains  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains, 
all  respond  instantly  to  the  glow  of  warmth 
that  makes  you  feel  good  right  away. 

Allcock’s  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  .  .  ,  treats  backache  where  it 
is.  Allcock’s  lasts  long,  comes  off  easily. 
It  is  the  original  porous  plaster  . . .  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bring  instant  relief,  or  money  back. 
Over  5  million  Allcock’s 
plasters  used.  25f. 


ALLCOCK’S 


Heavier,  thicker,  tougher  galvanizing. 
Finer,  longer-lasting  Copper-Bearing 

Steel.  Low  Factory-to-You  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 


Mimrio.  InriiAna 


Jim  Brown’s  FACTORY 


T.  A.  Dodway,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  hundreds  of  other  Jim 
Brown  customers  say  my  Factory  Prices  on  fencing  saved 
them  25/6.  Why  don’t  YOU  buy  Direct  From  Jim  Brown’s 
Factory?  Brown  Fence  is  made  of  Copper  Steel  Wire, 
with  Hi-Test  Pure  Zinc  Galvanizing — finest  quality  made! 


Jim  Brown  Pays  The  Freight 

All  my  prices  are  DELIVERED  prices — right  to  your  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station.  Easy  to  figure  your  exact  cost.  No  freight  for  yon 

topay'  Bargain  Book  Free!  Write! 

Just  send  me  your  name.  I’ll  send  you  my  bignew  Bargain  Catalog* 
—FREE.  You  never  saw- such  bargains  in  Fencing,  Metal  Roofing, 
and  Fencing  Supplies,  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU.  I'll 
ilso  save  you  money  on  hundreds  of  other  Farm  and  Home  needs. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  431  SB  Cleveland.  Ohio  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Winter 


Meeting  Feed  Cooker* 
Heating  Cold  tarn*,  etc. 
Starting  Fire  in  Furnace.  . 

Stove  or  Boiler 
(having  Ft  cue*  Piper, 
Pump*,  etc. 

Malting  Ic*  end  SnOv 
Cacha/Pea/ burning _ ,, 

Preheating  Ga*  Engine* 


aerou. 

BURNER  CO  ^ 

WEST  NEW  YORK 
NEW  JERSEY 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Mites 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses— Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops — Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO..  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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IS  JUST 

Begun 

After  your  cows  are  milked  .  .  .  after  you  have  delivered 
fresh,  rich  milk  to  the  country  receiving  station,  there  is 
still  a  big  job  to  be  done. 

Sheffield  Farms  has  an  important  job  to  do :  To  take 
the  milk  you  produce  and  deliver  it  fresh  and  pure  to  the 
people  who  need  it.  It’s  expensive  business  because  milk 
must  be  handled  with  exacting  care.  It’s  important  busi¬ 
ness  because  pure  milk  is  Nature’s  finest  food.  Sheffield 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  to 
protect  the  purity  of  fluid  milk  and  con¬ 
vert  surplus  milk  into  by-products.  This 
is  all  part  of  the  job  of  finding  a  market 
for  the  milk  you  produce. 

SHEFFIELD  F 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


ARMS 


Copyright  1937  by  Sealtest,  Inc., 


For  Christmas 

Send  your  friends  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  Christmas  Gift.  Each 
issue  of  the  paper  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness,  and  it  will  keep 
alive  the  Christmas  spirit  throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  a  useful  present. 

$1.00  Will  Pay  for — 


No.  I — Three  NEW  Subscriptions  for  One  Year  Each, 

-  OR  - 

No.  2. — Your  Own  Renewal  One  Year  and  Two  New  Sub¬ 
scriptions  for  One  Year, 

-  OR  - 

No.  3 — One  New  or  Renewal  Subscription  for  Three  Years. 


Fill  in  the  following  blank  and  return  it  to  us  at  once.  We  will  mail  an 
attractive  card  announcing  your  gift  which  will  be  delivered  before 
Christmas  day. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

(If  a  Gift  Mark  With  an  X  in  Square) 

Name  . . . . [H 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

Post  Office .  State . 


Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 
Post  Office . . . 


n 


State 


Name  . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 
Post  Office . 


□ 


State 


Sender’s  Name . . . 

Address . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

November  Farm  Prices.- — Classification:  Class 
1.  $2.63;  flat  price,  $2.48;  milk  for  distribu¬ 
tion  as  cream,  $2.25  per  ewt. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A,  qt.  17e,  pt.  11c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
14c,  pt.  9c.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  24c.  pt.  4Gc, 
qt.  <S4c.  Special  heavy  cream,  %  pt.  35c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  17c,  pt.  30c.  qt.  49c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  38%  to  39%c;  extra, 
92  score,  3Sy2;  first,  90  to  91  score,  30%  to 
37%c;  unsalted,  best,  40%c;  firsts,  38%e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  39  to  40c;  standard,  35  to  37c; 
brown,  fancy,  40c;  Pacific  Coast,  42  to  48% c; 
storage,  20  to  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  23  to  28c;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  ducks, 
18  to  21c;  geese,  10  to  19c;  rabbits,  lb.,  21 
to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  25c;  chickens,  25  to  37e;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  32c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 
48  to  52c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $10.75  to  $11;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $0.75; 
cows,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  calves,  $13;  hogs,  $8.15; 
lambs,  $10  to  $10.25;  ewes,  $4  to  $5.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beaus,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to 
90c.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  5  to  17c. 
Cabbage,  nearby,  white,  bskt.,  05c  to  $1;  State, 
Danish,  ton,  $23  to  $24.  Carrots,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.10.  Cauliflower,  I..  I.,  crt.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Celery,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Dandelion  greens, 
bu.,  75c.  Horseradish.  Mo.,  bbl.,  $14  to  $10. 
Onions.  Orange  Co.,  50-lb.  hag,  30c  to  $1.25: 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to  $1.35. 

Oyster  plants,  nearby,  doz.,  00c  to  $1.  Peas, 
Cal.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  Bermuda, 

bbl.,  $7  to  $10;  Jersey,  100-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1; 
Conn.,  10-lb.  bag.  20c;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.80 
to  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.50,  bskt., 
25c  to  $1.35.  Radishes,  bu.,  50  to  75e.  Spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  85c.  Squash,  Marrow  and  Hubbard, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $2.25.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  $2.50  to 
$5;  Cal.,  lug  $1.50  to  $4:  repacked,  box,  $1.00 
to  $3.50.  Watercress,  So.,  100  bclis.,  $1.25 
to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.  or  box,  35c  to  $1.75;  Lady  ap¬ 
ples,  River.  %  bskt.,  $3.25.  Cantaloupes, 
Cuba,  bu.,  75c.  Crabapples,  State,  bu.,  50  to 
75c.  Cranberries,  Mass.,  %-bbl.  box.  $2  to 
$2.75.  Grapes,  Pa.  and  Wn.  N.  Y.,  12  bskts., 
30  to  35c.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  8  to  12c.  Pears, 
Wn.  N.  Y.,  Seckel,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Cal..  %  pt.,  20c.  Strawberries,  Cal., 
pt.,  25  to  30c. 

nAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19.  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $16. 
Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting  $22  to  $25. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  hard,  $1.08;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  70%e;  oats.  No.  2  white,  43%c;  rye,  86e. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  55c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  40e;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  bead,  5  to  10c ;  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  4  to  6c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  39  to  43e;  eggs,  36  to  38c;  live  fowls, 
25  to  27c;  chickens,  27  to  28c;  turkeys,  23  to 
27e;  ducks,  16  to  20c;  dressed  fowls,  24  to  25c; 
chickens.  27  to  28c;  ducks,  18  to  22c;  geese, 
24c;  turkeys,  20  to  30c;  apples,  bu.,  40  to  65c; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  00  to  70e;  carrots,  %  bu.,  30 
to  35c;  kale,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  (X)  to  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  60c;  pota¬ 
toes,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.15;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  75  to  85c. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
Cattle — Good  to  choice,  $11  to  $12:  good, 

1.300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.50;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common,  700  to  900  lbs., 
$5.50  to  $6.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50 
to  $7.25;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4.50  to 
$8.25;  lieifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $3.35  to  $6; 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Prime  heavy  bogs,  $7.75  to  $8;  heavy  mixed, 
$8  to  $8.25:  prime  medium  weights,  $8.40  to 
$8.50;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $8.40  to  $8.50;  good 
light  yorkers,  $8.40  to  $8.50;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $8  to  $8.50;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  stags,  $4  to  $5. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $5  to  $5.25;  good 
mixed,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  culls  and  common,  $1.25 
to  $2;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $4.50  to  $9.50. 

Veal  calves,  $12  to  $12.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $5  to  $10. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  choice,  900  to  I. KM)  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$11.25;  good,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  medium,  $8.25  to 
$9.25;  common,  $6.25  to  $8.25;  choice,  1.100  to 

1.300  lbs.,  $11  to  $12;  good,  $10.75  to  $11;  me¬ 
dium,  $10  to  $10.75;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $12.75;  good,  $11.50  to  $12.25.  Heifers, 
choice,  $9  to  $9.50;  good,  $8  to  $9;  medium, 
$6.25  to  $7.25;  common,  $5.25  to  $6.25.  Cows, 
choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  good,  $6.25  to  $7.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  mediums,  $3.75  to  $5.25;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $8.50  to  $9.  Bulls,  good  and  choice, 
$7.50  to  $8.50;  cutter,  common  ami  medium, 
$5  to  $7.  Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12.50  to 
$13:  mediums,  $10  to  $11.50;  cull  and  common. 
$6.50  to  $8.50.  Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle,  good 
and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9*50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7  to  $8;  good  and  choice,  800 
to  1,050  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common  and  mediums, 
$5  to  $6.  Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9:  180  to  200  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9: 
200  to  220  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9;  220  to  250  ’bs.,  $8.25 
to  $8.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50;  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8;  medium  and  good,  350  to 
500  ibs.,  $7.25  to  $7.50.  Sheep,  choice  lambs, 
$10  to  $10.50;  medium  and  good  lambs,  $8  to 
$9;  common  lambs,  $5  to  $7;  ewes,  all  weights, 
$2  to  $4. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  170  to  200  lbs..  $2.85; 
200  to  220  lbs.,  $8.10  to  $8.15;  225  to  250  lbs., 
$8:  bulk  sales  lowest  since  December,  1934; 
packing  sows,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Cattle,  medium  steers  and  heifers,  $8  to  $9; 
plain  offerings,  $0.25  to  $7;  fleshy  cows,  $5.50; 
cutter  grades,  $3.85  to  $5;  medium  bulls,  $6  to 
$0.25;  lightweights,  $5.35  to  $5.75. 

Calves,  good  and  choice,  largely  $12.50;  plain 
and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10.50. 

Sheep,  good  and  choice,  $9  to  mainly  $8.25; 
medium  and  mixed  grades,  $7.50  to  $8.75; 
throwouts,  $7.25  downward  to  $5;  fat  ewes, 
$4.25  to  $4.75. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Holiday  prices  on  turkeys  hold  firm.  Cabbage 
prices  are  strong  on  light  receipts. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  pripts,  41c;  turbs,  40  to  41c;  firsts, 
38  to  39c;  country  rolls,  39  to  40c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  22c;  old, 
20  to  28c;  western,  22  to  23c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  40c;  grade  A,  31  to  38c;  grade 
B,  25  to  30e;  grade  C,  20  to  22c;  pullets,  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  21  to 
28c;  broilers,  28  to  34c;  fryers,  28  to  30c; 
roasters,  28  to  30c;  geese  and  ducks.  24  to  25c; 
turkeys.  25  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls, 
18  to  25c;  roosters,  15;  springers.  19  to  26c; 
ducks,  19  to  21c;  geese,  20c;  turkeys,  24  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Wealthy,  50  to  65c;  Wag¬ 
ner,  60  to  65c;  Greening,  60  to  75c;  Snow,  75c; 
Cortland,  Twenty  Ounce,  75  to  85c;  King,  75 
to  90c;  McIntosh,  60c  to  $1.25;  Northern  Spy, 
7oe  to  $1.25;  Rome  Beauty,  $1  to  $1.25.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady:  home-grown,  bu.,  55  to  70c  • 
bakers.  100-lb.  bag,  $2.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  per.  cwt., 
*3.50;  medium.  $3.75;  red  kidney,  $5.50;  mar¬ 
row,  Limas,  $6;  white  kidney,  $8.50.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Yel¬ 
low  Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25;  Idaho  Spanish. 
$1.2a  to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries.  25-lb.  box, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug.  60c  to  $1.40: 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $6;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4: 
pears,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25. 

Maple  Products.— New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$l.bo;  old,  $1.25;  qt.,  45e. 

,  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to 
$4;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt., 
3.)  to  40c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  5  to  10c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  05c  to 
$1.25;  celery,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cucumbers, 
i'la.,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $4; 
endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  40c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  oyster  plant 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  35  to 
00c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $3;  peppers,  Cal.,  1%-bu. 
crate,  $3.50;  radishes,  belt.,  4c;  rhubarb,  Oal., 
box,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  40c; 
squash,  bu.,  00c  to  $1;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt., 
$1.10  to  $1.60;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Feeds.— Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $13; 
straw,  $7  to  $8;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $23; 
standard  middlings,  $23;  red-dog,  $29;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  percent,  $30.45;  oiimcal,  32  per¬ 
cent,  $37.50;  gluten,  $28.10;  hominy,  $25.90; 
rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.42;  table  cornmeal,  $1.85- 
Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $22;  Alsike 
$24;  clover,  $25.  c.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50  to  75c; 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.50;  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50; 
Wolf  River  50  to  75c;  McIntosh  40  to  $1.50;  No 
Spy  $1  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  McIntosh  75c  to  $1; 
Starks  05  to  75c,  Greenings  75c;  Va.  Delicious 
$1  to  $1.15,  Staymans  90e  to  $1;  Pa.  Staymans 
7oc  to  $1;  Wash.  Romes  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Conn. 
Baldwins  and  Suttons  $1  to  $1.25,  Im. 

Beans. — Fla.  flat  green  $2  to  $2.50,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  beads  40  to  90c;  cut  off 
75  to  90c,  bu. 

Broccoli. — Native  bclid.  $1  to  $1.50,  bu.  Cal. 
$1,75  to  $3,  crt. 

Cabbage. — 18  beads  native  40  to  60c;  Danish  65 
to  75c,  bu.  N.  Y.  Danish  60  to>  05e;  Me.  00  to 
65c,  50  lbs.  S.  C.  Wakefield  $1.25  1%  bus. 

Carrots. — Native,  18  heads  35  to  50e;  cut  off 
50  to  75c,  bu.  Cal.  72  bchs.  $2.25  to  $2.75,  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Native,  6  to  9  heads  35  to  40c, 
bu.  N.  Y.  $1  to  $1.15,  2-tier  crt.  Conn.  $1  to 
$1.15,  2-tier  crt. 

Celery. — Native,  12  bchs.  white  85c  to  $1.25; 
Pascal  $1.25  to  $1.75,  bu.  N.  Y.  $1.50  to  $2,  % 
crt.  Cal.  washed  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Utah  Pascal. 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  %  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  li.h.  $6  to  $8;  Fla.  $2.50 
to  $3.50,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native,  18  beads  b.li.  25  to  40c; 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  $2  to  $2.50,  bu. 

Onions.— Native  yel.  $1  to  $1.15;  Col.  Val. 
large  $1.35  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  yel.  $1.40;  Mich, 
yel.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Ind.  white  $1.25  to  $1.35, 
50  ll»s. 

Potatoes. — Native  Mts.  60  to  70c.  00-lb.  bag. 
Cal.  long  white  $2.50;  Me.  Mts.  $1.10;  Cliip- 
pewas  $1.15,  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  50  to 
75c,  bu. 

Spinach.— Native  25  to  40c;  N.  J.  50  to  60c; 
Va.  Savoy  50  to  60e,  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Des  Moines  60  to  75e,  bu. 
Turban,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  1% 
to  1  %  e,  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  10  to  20c,  lb.  Cal. 
$1.00  to  $2;  Fla.  $2.75  to  $3.25,  lug. 

Turnips. — Native  yel.  35  to  50c;  purple  tops 
50  to  75c,  bu.  1’.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  55  to  60c, 
50-11).  sack.  Mass.  White  Capes  $1  to  $1.35,  bu. 

Butter.— Creamery  extras  38% c;  firsts  36  to 
37 %e,  lb. 

Eggs.— Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  3Sc; 
extras  36c.  white  37c,  extras  35c,  pullets  28 
to  29c.  Western  henneries,  brown  special  30c, 
extras  34c,  white  specials  35c,  extras  31c,  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  20  to  26c, 
chickens  27  to  29c,  broilers  20  to  30c,  ducklings 
18c.  Live  native  fowls  19  to  22c,  broilers  24 
to  25c,  chickens  22  to  20e,  roosters  12  to  14c. 
Dressed  western  fowls,  21  to  25c,  chickens  27% 
to  38c,  broilers  27  to  33c.  Turkeys,  native  30 
to  33c,  N.  W.  27  to  30c,  8.  W.  23  to  20c,  lb. 
Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  50  to  75  ea. 

Gheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1936  25c, 
1937  21  %c;  firsts  1936  24c.  1937  21c;  fresh 

extras  20%c,  firsts  20c.  Western  held  extras 
1936  24c,  1937  21c;  held  firsts  193G  23c;  fresh 
extras  20c;  firsts  20c,  lb. 

Wool.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  very  light, 
market  stagnant,  price  generally  weak  except 
on  territorials. 

Greased  Basis. — -Ohio  fine,  combing  32  to  34c, 
clothing  28  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  30  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  34  to  36c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  33  to  35c, 

clothing  32  to  33c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  83  to  85c, 
clothing  70  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  76  to  80c, 

clothing  00  to  09c;  %  blood,  combing  05  to  68c, 

clothing  59  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing  58  to  62c, 

clothing  56  to  58c;  Ter.  fine,  combing  83  to  85c, 

clothing  72  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  83c, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  73c, 

clothing  05  to  68c;  %  blood,  combing  63  to  65c, 

clothing  57  to  60c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  mostly 
50c  lower  than  last  week;  occasional  sales  $9; 
demand  fair  to  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $8  to  $8.75. 

Cattle.— Supply  moderate  to  barely  normal, 
market  on  cows  weak  to  25c  lower;  bulls  barely 
steady;  vealers  steady  to  weak;  demand  fair  to 
slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.25  to  $6.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

Bulls. Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $6.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $0.50  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  barely  normal,  market 
steady  to  $5  lower  than  last  week;  few  se¬ 
lected  choice  head  up  to  $125. 


The  man  who  wears  Utica-Knit 
underwear  is  living  in  a  temper¬ 
ate  climate  all  the  time.  This 
liner  kind  of  underwear  tempers 
the  fresh  air  in  its  porous  cells 
and  evaporates  perspiration 
away  from  the  body.  It  has  style 
and  cut  to  it  that  every  man  ad¬ 
mires,  and  the  comfort  it  pro¬ 
vides  makes  you  forget  you 
have  it  on.  Comes  in  union  and 
two-piece  styles  of  fine  cotton  or 
wool  yams  in  all  weights.  Men¬ 
tion  it  by  name— Utica-Knit.  At 
all  good  dealers. 


uttim-lfnit  UNDER  WEAR 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KI-.UTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutcli  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  (e)  I.P.  INO. 
HART  &  CO.,  Box  2703-L,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


_  Enough  seeds  of  each  of  two  of 

our  best  Beets,  for  you  to  grow  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  for  the  table — a  full  Ounco 
each  of  the  five  early  Crosby’s  Egyp 
tian  and  of  the  famous  Detroit  Dark 
Red  (regular  price  15c  each)  both 
for  just  10c,  to  get  acquainted! 

Send  dime  today,  before  you  forget, 

Burpee’s  now  Seed  Catalog  free — all  about  the 
finest  flowers  and  vegetables  —  Burpee’s  fa¬ 
mous  Marigolds  with  odorless  foliage. 
Double  Nasturtiums,  Zinnias,  the  new 
Cornell  practically  odorless  Cabbago — 

IU  pages,  over  too  pictures  in  nature  ' 
color •  Every  flower  and  vegetable  worth 
growing.  Very  low  prices, 

W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

450  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila. 
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FARMERS— FRUIT  GROWERS 

Get  all  the  fruit  trees  or  other  nursery  stock  you 
want  without  cost  by  taking  orders  from  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Very  liberal  new  plan  will  Interest  you.  Cash 
commissions  If  preferred.  Fine  Outfit  Free.  Start  Now! 

CHASE  BROTHERS  NURSERY 

80  Years  Old— 500  Acres  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


In  the  newer  and  better  varie¬ 
ties  offered  by  Virginia's  largest 
growers  of  Pnilt  Trees.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of  our 
44  l’age  Planting  Guide  and  new  low  prices. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro.  Virginia 


SO 


Regale  lily  bulblets,  60c;  12  largo  blooming 

size,  $1.  HUBBARD’S,  ROANOKE.  VA. 


ALONE  you  saw  down  trees, 
eto..  faster,  easier  than  4  men 
with  2  crossout  saws.  Folds  up 
like  jackknife — easily  curried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  today! 


Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  S-3312,  S.  Western,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Vegetable  Growers’ 
Convention 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  December  13-16  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York.  A  large  at¬ 
tendance  is  expected,  with  extensive  floor 
exhibits. 

This  national  association  was  formed 
29  years  ago,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1923.  The  object  is  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  vegetable  growers,  so  that  the 
individual  may  get  greater  returns  for 
his  work.  To  do  this,  wider  consump¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  products  is  needed. 
Science  has  helped  this  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  vitamin  content  of  various 
vegetables,  and  authorities  on  home  eco¬ 
nomics  have  stressed  this  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  household  value  of  the  widest 
range  of  vegetables  on  the  table. 

This  work  has  popularized  vegetables 
to  a  surprising  degree,  but  the  growers 
themselves,  and  all  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  products,  need  to  use 
all  possible  effort  to  this  end.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  this  national  convention  and 
various  local  meetings  are  useful  meas¬ 
ures.  Vegetable  growing  is  a  business 
that  needs  to  be  handled  in  a  business¬ 
like  way  from  this  soil  preparation  and 
seed  sowing  to  the  retailers  store. 

Officers  of  the  association  are :  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  Christensen,  Wilson,  Conn. ; 
vice-president,  John  Hoag,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio;  treasurer,  A.  J.  Driesbach,  Jr., 
Lyndon,  Ky. ;  secretary,  H.  D.  Brown, 
123  W.  New  England  Ave.,  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  27  -  Dec.  4.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Stockyards,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Nov.  29  -  Dec.  4.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Show. 

Dec.  8-12.  —  Jamaica  Poultry  Show, 
Sponsored  by  Long  Island  Fanciers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Jamaica  Armory,  168th  St.  and 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 

Dec.  14-15.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Hartford. 

Dec.  29  -  Jan.  2,  1938. — Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  4-9. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  at  the 
14th  Street  Armory,  New  York  City.  En¬ 
tries  close  Dee.  4.  Fred  H.  Bolirer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Utica,  N.  Y'. 

Jan.  6-8. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  11-14. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  26-28. — Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Mar.  1-3. — Mohawk  Valley  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
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"EACH 

DIESE 


PULLS  ALL  SEASON 


ON  ONLY  $100  WORTH  OF  FUEL!" 

—Reports  W.  A.  Lanqdon,  Adirondack  Gardens,  Malone,  New  York 

“The  operating  economy  of  the  ‘Caterpillar’  Diesel 
D4  Tractors  is  amazing,”  reports  W.  A.  Langdon, 
Adirondack  Gardens,  Malone. 

“Each  of  our  Diesel  D4s  works  practically  all  sum¬ 
mer,  part  of  the  time  16  hours  daily  with  heavy  loads, 
at  a  fuel  cost  to  November  1st  of  $102.39  apiece! 

“To  do  as  much  work  with  gasoline  tractors  would 
require  $800  worth  of  fuel.  We  know! 

“Our  Diesel  D4  Tractors  have  the  traction  to  go  out 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  ground  can  be  walked  on  and 
do  real  heavy  work  with  deep  tillage  tools.  Their  broad 
tracks  give  the  freedom  from  soil-packing  required  to 
produce  high-yielding  fancy  vegetables.  They  steer 
easily  and  accurately  in  narrow-row  crops.  And  they 
haul  out  the  crops,  regardless  of  mud. 

“Our  ‘Caterpillar’  D4  Tractors  have  more  than 
exceeded  expectations.” 


TRACTOR  CO. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF 
DIESEL  ENGINES  AND  TRACK-TYPE  TRACTORS 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept.  0-1,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Gentlemen :  I  farm _ acres.  My  power  is _ . 

My  main  crops  are _ _ _ 

Can  I  use  a  ‘'Caterpillar”  track-type  Tractor  profitably  on  my  farm? 

Name - R.  F.  D. _ 

T oivn — - C  ounty - State _ 


«*».  U.t>.  PAT.  OPP. 
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Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.50  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  -,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc-i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Christmas  Subscription  Blank 

CHRISTMASTIDE  is  again  approaching  and  with 
it  thoughts  of  good-will  and  peace  are  given 
new  life.  Once  every  year  all  of  us  make  a  real 
attempt  to  join  in  this  Yuletide  spirit  by  sending 
greetings  or  some  small  gift  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors. 

How  long  ago  began  the  custom  of  making  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  a  present  of  a  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  reminder  of  good-will  and 
friendship  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  it 
has  been  practiced  for  at  least  50  years.  Such  a 
thought  at  holiday  time  expresses  a  sentiment  that 
is  recalled  during  the  whole  year  or  perhaps  for 
three  years.  As  our  friends  are  continuously  send¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  their  neighbors,  please  mark 
your  “gift”  subscription  with  an  “X”  aud  a  Christ¬ 
mas  card  will  be  mailed  announcing  your  gift  and 
expressing  your  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  greet¬ 
ings.  The  subscription  blank  in  this  issue  is  for 
the  convenience  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  bring 
their  friends  into  The  Rural  New-Yorker  family 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  renew  their  subscription 
at  this  time  even  though  it  may  expire  later.  In 
any  event,  please  accept  our  best  wishes  for 
Christmas. 

vU 

T 

EXTENSIVE  work  has  been  done  in  Dutch  elm 
disease  control  during  the  year,  so  that  the 
general  situation  looks  rather  better. 

The  number  of  diseased  trees  found  this  year 
dropped  25  percent  below  last  year’s  total  in  the 
territory  where  the  infection  is  known  to  he  a  seri¬ 
ous  epidemic — an  area  extending  50  miles  from 
New  York  City  into  Connecticut,  New  York  State 
an  dNew  Jersey.  The  disease  has  spread  to  no  new 
territory  this  year,  nor  has  it  recurred  in  Baltimore, 
Brunswick  and  Cumberland  ,Md.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  or 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  78  infected 
trees  had  been  found  in  the  past.  Apparently  these 
78  diseased  trees  wer  ediscovered  and  removed  in 
time  to  keep  them  from  becoming  sources  of  new 
infection. 

Dutch  elm  disease  scouts  found  5,497  cases  of  the 
infection  this  year,  compared  with  7,321  cases  last 
year.  The  number  of  cases  in  New  Jersey  dropped 
from  5,504  in  1936  to  4.215 ;  and  in  New  York  from 
1.699  to  1,136.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  diseased  trees  in  Connecticut — 111  this 
year  and  96  last  year.  With  3,100  scouts  in  the  field 
from  May  29  to  October  1,  it  was  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  three  scoutings  in  the  major  area  of  infection 
and  two  scoutings  in  the  10-mile  wide  protective 
zone  around  it.  Closer  scouting  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  where  the  disease  has  been  known  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  since  1934,  resulted  in  an  increase  in  disease 
fundings  this  year.  Laboratory  culture  of  twig 
specimens  from  suspected  trees  proved  the  presence 
of  the  infection  in  31  trees.  All  of  these  have  been 
removed. 

As  the  campaign  advance*  the  scouts  must  look 
more  closely  for  evidences  of  the  disease  and  cover 
more  inaccessible  places.  This  year  scouts  were 
under  orders  to  sample  all  elms  showing  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  abnormality.  This  meant  climbing  more 
trees  than  ever  before.  It  reduced  the  chance  of 
missing  any  infected  tree,  however.  Twig  samples 
from  more  than  75,000  elms  with  yellowed  or  wilt¬ 
ing  leaves  and  signs  of  brown  streaks  beneath  the 
bark  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  laboratory  for 
the  culturing  that  proves  the  presence,  or  absence, 
of  the  disease. 


The  Dairy  Issue 

Find  enclosed  a  clipping  from  the  Hudson  Star  of 
October  22.  You  have  spent  time  and  money  to  obtain 
accurate  information,  and  printed  the  truth  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  I  think  this  printed  letter  should  he 
answered  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  G. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

EFORE  election  we  printed  the  names  of  As¬ 
semblymen  who  voted  against  a  bill  in  the  last 
Legislature  giving  farmers  power  and  authority  to 
set  the  price  on  their  own  milk  and  in  favor  of  a 
bill  to  confer  that  power  and  authority  on  corpora¬ 
tions  controlled  by  the  big  three  of  the  milk  monop¬ 
oly.  The  clipping  does  not  dispute  the  facts  we 
published.  It  says : 

“It  is  true  the  Dairymen’s  League  supported  the 
Rogers- Allen  Bill  and  this  is  the  reason  John  J.  Dil¬ 
lon  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  opposed  it,  and  sought 
to  have  one  of  li is  own  passed.  The  dairymen  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  County  all  know  that  there  is  bad  blood  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  Dairymen's  League  and  Mr.  Dillon. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  once  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  League, 
but  when  he  sought  dictatorial  powers  within  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  and  was  flatly  denied  such  powers,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  its  enemies.” 

This  published  letter  is  signed  by  a  citizen  of  the 
county,  but  the  above  quotation  is  familiar  propa¬ 
ganda  kept  in  stock  by  League  officials.  It  is  a 
personal  attack  in  answer  to  a  plain  statement  of 
facts. 

The  Charter  Bill  was  introduced  a  full  year  before 
the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  was  even  mentioned.  There¬ 
fore  the  letter  misstates  the  reason  for  it  in  the 
last  session. 

If  there  is  any  bad  blood,  it  is  in  the  veins  of 
the  League  officials.  Mr.  Dillon  has  no  bad  blood 
for  them  or  for  anyone. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
League.  It  is  not  true  that  he  ever  became  its 
enemy.  He  stated  the  principles  and  drew  up  the 
original  plan  of  the  League  in  1916.  Farmers  ap¬ 
proved  it  and  became  one  united  and  successful 
body  under  it.  Farmers  had  full  control  of  it.  When 
the  officials  asked  his  consent  to  change  it  and  put 
the  power  of  control  in  their  hands,  he  refused  to 
break  his  faith  with  dairymen  or  to  commit  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  centralized  autocratic 
policy.  If  that  was  seeking  “dictatorial  powers,”  so 
be  it,  but  it  was  not  “within  the  governing  body” 
because  Mr.  Dillon  was  never  a  member  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  body.  It  was  while  he  was  head  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Department  of  the  State  that  he  organized 
dairymen  in  1916,  and  revived  the  Dairymen’s 
League  which  had  been  dormant  for  two  years. 

The  only  issue  between  Mr.  Dillon  and  League  of¬ 
ficials  is  the  one  raised  when  he  refused  to  approve 
official  usurpation  of  farmers’  powers  and  authority 
collectively  to  set  the  price  on  their  own  milk,  and 
to  control  their  dairy  organization. 

* 

WE  HAVE  sometimes  heard  the  statement  that 
“after  the  children  get  larger,  we  can  have 
better  furniture  and  keep  things  looking  nicer 
around  the  yard.”  The  idea  is  that  children,  usually 
boys,  are  so  destructive  that  furniture  is  sure  to  be 
marred  and  things  around  the  house  and  dooryard 
thrown  into  general  disorder. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of  boys  to  do 
a  great  amount  of  such  damage  unless  taught  dif¬ 
ferently,  but  we  have  never  believed  it  necessary. 
Education  of  the  right  sort,  rather  than  scolding  or 
punishment,  is  the  right  treatment.  Most  boys  and 
girls  can  be  taught  to  see  the  beauty  in  furniture, 
if  it  is  called  to  their  attention,  and  the  desirability 
of  orderly  living  rather  than  throwing  their  clothes 
and  toys  about. 

Our  Father,  a  farmer,  was  an  expert  in  wood¬ 
working,  and  an  uncle  was  a  cabinetmaker.  Hence 
we  learned  the  meaning  of  wood  expertly  fashioned 
into  furniture  and  polished.  We  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  ever  being  warned  against  marring  it. 

When  parents  set  the  example  of  hanging  up 
coats  and  hats  and  cleaning  shoes  before  coming 
into  the  house,  children  are  very  likely  to  imitate 
these  orderly  habits.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chil¬ 
dren  being  born  with  angelic  tendencies,  but  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  example  and  precept,  started  early. 

* 

IIE  total  stock  of  wheat  in  this  country  re¬ 
ported  held  September  30  was  163,363,259 
bushels,  106,412,338  being  in  mills  and  mill  elevators. 

Kansas  was  far  in  the  lead  with  28,143,979  bush¬ 
els.  Other  large  holdings  were :  Minnesota,  19,906,- 
070;  New  York,  18,043,702;  Missouri,  15,710,436; 
Texas,  13,839,874. 

In  statements  from  905  mills,  having  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  580,402  barrels  of  flour,  5,000,867  barrels 
were  reported  September  30  in  mills,  warehouses 
and  in  transit. 


December  4,  1937 

URING  recent  years  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  rural  electrification  program 
and  thousands  of  eastern  farms  are  now  enjoying 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  electric  power. 
This  progress  has  led  many  people  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  every 
farm  will  be  electrified  and  all  farm  work  done  by 
electricity.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  condition  will  exist  in  the  near  future. 
At  the  present  time  less  than  one-half  of  the  farms 
in  New  York  State  have  electric  power  available 
and  the  percentage  of  electrified  farms  is  much 
smaller  in  other  States. 

The  cost  of  building  an  electric  power  line  is 
estimated  at  over  $1,000  per  mile  and  it  requires  at 
least  three  farms  per  mile  to  use  sufficient  power 
to  make  such  an  investment  self-supporting.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  in  many  sections  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  for  either  co-operatively  owned  companies  or 
for  private  utility  concenrs  to  build  power  lines. 

The  farm  home,  however,  may  enjoy  many  of  the 
conveniences  of  the  city  even  though  electricity  is 
not  available.  The  gasoline  motor  has  gradually 
been  improved  until  it  now  serves  as  an  efficient 
and  economical  means  of  power  for  both  farm  and 
home  work.  Oil-burning  refrigerators,  gasoline 
warshing  machines,  running  water  and  many  other 
devices  operated  by  gasoline  motors,  are  available 
for  farm  homes  where  electric  power  will  never 
reach. 

* 

HpHE  time  for  annual  meetings  of  various  horti- 
JL  cultural  societies  is  approaching.  These  are 
worth  attending  by  professional  fruit-growers  and 
horticulturists,  and  everyone  interested  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  The  meetings  are  live  with  both  the  purely 
scientific  and  practical  phases  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed. 

One  of  these  meetings  to  take  place  soon  is  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  in  the  Woman’s 
Club  Building,  Hartford,  December  14-15.  The  presi¬ 
dent  is  E.  D.  Curtis,  Bantam,  Conn.,  and  secretary, 
H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn.  This  will  be  the  47th 
annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  there  will  be  an  extensive  fruit  exhibit, 
featuring  varieties  grown  successfully  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  This  educational  display  will  show  not  only 
the  strictly  commercial  sorts  of  the  present  day, 
but  many  home  varieties  of  excellence  still  grown  in 
a  moderate  way.  We  all  like  to  see  the  good  old 
Roxbury  Russet,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Wagener,  Opales¬ 
cent,  Grimes  Golden,  Red  Canada  and  Pound  Sweet, 
and  to  know  that  they  still  have  a  place  on  earth. 
Exhibit  entries  should  be  sent  to  Secretary  Miles 
by  December  1  and  must  be  at  the  building  Monday 
afternoon,  December  13. 

Extension  Fruit  Specialist,  Howard  Rollins,  who 
has  been  making  a  six  months’  study  tour  of  the 
orchards  of  the  country,  will  be  on  hand  to  report 
what  he  has  seen. 

* 

IN  YEARS  of  apple  plenty,  boiled  cider  is  worth 
considering.  A  big  kettle  out  of  doors  works 
best,  and  the  cider  is  boiled  down  until  about  like 
thin  molasses.  It  keeps  indefinitely. 

The  most  common  use  for  this  is  to  put  in  water 
in  Summer  as  a  refreshing  drink  or  to  make  what 
used  to  lie  called  “cider  apple  sauce,”  a  product 
somewhat  resembling  apple  butter. 

Nutrition  Specialist  Elizabeth  Ellis,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College,  suggests  a  boiled  cider  pie, 
which  sounds  so  good  that  the  x*ecipe  is  given 
herewith : 

One-third  cup  rich  boiled  cider,  one-third  cup  grated 
maple  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one- 
half  cup- seeded  raisins,  one  teaspoon  butter.  Roil  the 
maple  sugar  in  cider  until  dissolved.  Add  beaten  egg 
slowly  and  stir  until  thickened.  Add  butter,  raisins 
and  nutmeg.  Turn  into  a  pan  lined  with  pie  crust. 
Cover  with  top  crust  and  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven 
(450  degrees)  and  continue  baking  about  30  minutes. 
Then  reduce  the  heat  about  25  degrees  and  continue 
baking  for  another  30  minutes. 

That  ought  to  make  anyone  thankful  to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  apple  tree  and  sugar  maple  co¬ 
operate  in  making  delectable  food. 


Brevities 

Tiie  “beautiful  snow”  has  come  to  most  of  our  north¬ 
ern  country. 

Delaware  produced  319,999  bushels  of  Soy  beans 
this  year.  The  crop  averaged  14.5  bushels  per  acre. 

That  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  potatoes  on  page 
787.  Warba  and  Chippewa  appear  unusually  promising. 

Vegetable  growers  wrho  can  should  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  at  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  December  13-16. 

The  evenings  are  getting  long  now,  so  that  there  is 
time  for  reading.  How  about  “Fertilizers  and  Crops,” 
by  Van  Slyke — interesting  as  well  as  informative. 
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Government  by  The  Milk  Trust 

SOMETIME  back  Congress  ordered  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  investigate  monopolies  by 
food  trusts  and  middlemen.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  made  its  report  last  March.  The  Senate 
Committee  ordered  it  published  but  the  food  trusts 
have  been  able  to  suppress  it  and  the  report  has  not 
been  published.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  report 
amounted  to  $150,000.  The  excuse  made  for  not 
printing  is  that  the  cost  is  too  high.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Printing  is  holding  it  up.  Senators 
say  it  is  because  there  were  interests  that  do  not 
want  it  printed. 

Farm  Research,  however,  has  just  printed  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  report.  It  quotes  the  report  as  follows : 

“The  Commission  records  with  dismay  its  belief  that 
the  survival  of  independent  farming  by  farmers  who 
own  their  own  farms  and  maintain  an  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  in  jeopardy.” 

Farm  Research  says  that  six  companies  now  con¬ 
trol  one-third  of  the  nation's  milk  supply,  absorb 
21,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  annually  and  flout 
anti-trust  laws. 

The  control  of  the  nation’s  milk  supply  is  rapidly 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  few  giant  distributors 
and  meat  packers  and  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  commercial  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  bought  by  these  companies.  These  six 
companies  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are :  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products’  Corp.,  The  Borden  Company, 
Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Beatrice  Creamery  Co., 
and  the  Fairmont  Creamery  Co.  Between  1914  and 
1931  eight  primary  milk  processors  and  distributors 
other  than  meat  packers  increased  their  capitaliza¬ 
tion  by  434  percent,  and  most  of  this  rapid  extension 
of  control  occurred  in  the  five  years  between  1925 
and  1930. 

In  1934  the  four  largest  milk  companies  purchased 
the  following  amounts  of  milk : 


National  Dairy  Products  Corp . $7,159,000,000 

The  Borden  Company . .  5,168,000,000 

Beatrice  Creamery  .  2,310.000,000 

Fairmont  Creamery  Company .  1,824,000,000 


The  three  most  important  dairies  in  the  butter 
business  are  the  National  Dairy  Products’  Com¬ 
panies,  The  Borden  Company  and  the  Beatrice 
Creamery  Company.  They  purchase  2,154.000,000 
pounds  of  milk  annually  for  butter-making  and  the 
three  big  meat  packers  buy  annually  2,610.000,000 
pounds  of  fluid  milk  for  butter-making. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  canned  milk 
marketed  in  the  United  States  comes  from  six  com¬ 
panies.  In  1934  their  sales  were  as  follows: 

Carnation  Company  . 332.500,000  Lbs. 

Pet  Milk  Company  . 242,300,000  Lbs. 

The  A.  &  P . 211,400,000  Lbs. 

Borden  Company  . 173.900,000  Lbs. 

National  Dairy .  95.700,000  Lbs. 

Armour  .  90,400,000  Lbs. 

The  total  volume  of  canned  milk  sold  in  1934 
amounted  to  1,774,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
the  six  manufacturers  listed  above  marketed  1,145,- 
000,000  pounds  from  their  own  plants. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  shown  that 
the  price  of  milk  is  fixed  weekly  by  the  sale  of  a 
few  pounds  of  cheese  on  the  Plymouth,  Wis.,  Ex¬ 
change.  In  this  report  it  shows  how  the  price  of 
butter  was  made  by  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg 
Board  until  1914,  when  the  Attorney  General 
charged  it  with  “arbitrarily  fixing  and  controlling 
the  price  paid  for  butter  and  eggs.”  Under  an 
order  of  the  court  the  Chicago  Board  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

Then  the  Elgin  Board  held  15-minute  sales  every 
Saturday.  An  average  of  51  tubs  of  butter  was  sold 
weekly,  and  of  these  27  percent  were  never  de¬ 
livered,  but  the  quotations  went  out  and  fixed  the 
price  of  butter. 

When  the  Elgin  Board  was  forced  to  disband,  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  took  over  the  price- 
making  of  butter.  The  Commission  found  that  seven 
leading  butter  brokers,  commission  houses,  assem¬ 
blers  and  wholesalers  in  the  industry  made  an  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  of  16  percent  on  their  investment  in 

1934,  and  11  percent  in  1935.  These  companies  in¬ 
clude  the  Jerpe  Commission  Co.,  Inc. ;  C.  H.  Weaver 
&  Co. ;  The  Peter  Fox  Sons  Co. ;  Hunter,  Walton  & 
Co. ;  Zenith-Godley  Co.,  Inc. ;  Carl  Aiders,  Inc. ;  and 
Lewis,  Mears  Co.  These  houses  had  a  total  volume 
of  business  in  butter  amounting  to  $37,000,000  in 

1935. 

The  price  of  condensed  milk  is  made  regularly  in 
substantially  similar  procedures  by  the  big  milk 
canners. 

Naturally  the  profits  on  manufactured  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  even  higher  than  the  profits  for  distributing 
fluid  milk  and  cream. 

When  President  Roosevelt  called  a  special  session 
of  Congress  he  announced  that  one  of  the  purposes 
was  to  tighten  up  the  anti-trust  laws  and  force 


courts  to  check  the  power  of  monopolies  to  fix  prices. 
Consumers  as  well  as  farmers  are  plundered  by 
these  monopolies  and  if  consumers  wish  to  serve 
their  own  interests  they  will  never  again  vote  for  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  who  neglects 
to  fight  for  the  printing  of  this  report  and  for  a 
prosecution  and  dissolution  of  the  monopolies  that 
wax  fat  on  their  control  of  the  price  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  farm  products  also  shown  up  in  this 
report. 


The  Dairy  Union 

THERE  was  a  proposal  in  the  early  part  of  No¬ 
vember  to  call  off  the  Dairy  Union  strike,  but 
every  proposition  of  the  Union  is  subject  to  approval 
or  withdrawal  by  a  vote  of  the  membership,  and 
the  members  voted  to  continue  the  strike.  That  is 
the  essence  of  co-operation.  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  vote  may  be  an  error.  The  errors  are  likely  to 
be  less  than  when  a  group  of  officials  dictate  what 
to  do.  The  members  of  the  Union  have  the  same 
power  and  privilege  to  correct  the  error,  if  error  it 
be,  that  they  had  to  make  it.  Farmers  realize  that 
the  Union  and  the  other  influences  in  the  State 
forced  an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  to  producers 
which  the  dealers  who  dominate  the  “bargaining 
agencies”  never  intended.  Scarcity  of  milk  is  one 
of  the  factors.  The  Union  focussed  all  these  in¬ 
fluences  into  action,  and  it  merits  the  credit  for  the 
result. 

The  protest  of  farmers  everywhere  is  shown  in 
their  response  to  the  activities  of  this  Union  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  first  thought  that  Columbia  and 
Dutchess  counties  could  not  be  interested  in  it,  but 
the  border  line  of  these  two  counties  took  it  up 
with  vigor  in  November.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
succeeded  in  canceling  their  engagement  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  in  one  location,  but  another  place  was 
found.  Then  the  proponents  of  the  “big  three”  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  and  attempted  to  run  away 
with  it,  but  lost  out  in  the  attempt.  They  threatened 
to  come  to  the  second  meeting  with  backing  enough 
to  succeed,  but  their  failure  to  appear  the  second 
time  indicated  that  their  producers  did  not  respond 
to  their  appeal.  Columbia  County  has  a  county 
branch  of  the  Union.  Rev.  Thomas  Hazzard,  of 
Millbrook,  has  been  long  working  to  help  the  dairy 
industry  in  that  area.  We  suspect  he  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  recent  activities,  and  for  the 
local  progress  made  by  the  Union. 

The  Union  has  two  major  embarrassments.  First, 
the  Rogers-Alien  law  has  given  legal  sanction  to  the 
exploitations  of  dairy  farmers  by  the  “big  three” — 
Borden’s,  the  League  and  Sheffield.  These  have 
farmers  tied  up  in  contracts  which  they  have 
violated  themselves,  and  which  many  lawyers  believe 
never  were  legal,  but  the  “big  three”  have  farmers’ 
money  to  enforce  the  contracts  and  farmers  have  no 
funds  to  protect  their  rights  in  court.  Second,  the 
“big  three"  have  the  country  and  city  distributing 
plants.  Farmers  once  owned  many  of  them  and  paid 
for  all  of  them,  “and  then  some.”  These  producers 
do  not  relish  the  situation  but  until  another  market 
is  opened  to  them  they  are  helpless.  There  is  a  way, 
however,  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  and  it  may 
not  be  long  delayed. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  price  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  October,  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Inc . $2.29  $0.0487 

Boonville  Farms  Co-op..  Inc .  2.20  .0467 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc . .  2.20  .0467 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.1268  .0461 

Dairymen's  League  . .  .  1.745  .0371 


A  Typical  Milk  Letter 

I  heartily  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  Sexauer  heads 
the  list  as  a  chiseler  of  milk  prices  to  farmers.  I  have 
delivered  over  10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  month  to  Bor¬ 
den’s  plant.  I  have  lost  money  every  month.  I  have  a 
contract  with  the  League  under  this  new  law,  too.  Is 
my  contract  with  the  League  still  binding,  or  can  I 
take  my  milk  to  some  other  dealer?  I  would  like  to 
know  why  dealers  can  give  us  high  bacteria  counts,  cut 
our  price  and  mix  all  milk  together  and  sell  as  Grade 
A?  I  own  my  farm  and  stock  and  tools  and  have  had 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  help  and  taxes.  I  am  in  debt 
$400  since  Spring.  We  have  good  crops,  160  tons  of 
silage,  65  tons  of  hay.  300  bushels  of  oats  and  good 
crop  of  potatoes,  but  depend  on  milk  for  money  from 
our  20-cow  dairy.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  fight  to 
force  a  better  price  for  milk.  We  need  it — both  the 
help  and  the  price.  Everybody  has  a  raise  in  pay  but 
the  farmer.  High  taxes  and  low  pay  will  eat  us  up. 
I  will  thank  you  for  advice  about  the  contract.  B.  H. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  only  one  of  these  contracts  that  ever 
went  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  far  as  we  know, 
was  declared  illegal  and  void  by  that  tribunal.  A  very 
much  similar  contract  is  now  being  litigated  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 


City  Joins  Farm  in  Protest 

A  MOST  significant  conference  between  city  or¬ 
ganizations  and  Dairy  Union  delegates  was 
bold  in  New  York  City  on  November  23.  It  repre¬ 
sented  six  Union  county  branches,  and  15  or  more 
city  organizations.  The  conference  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Milk  Consumers’  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  farm  delegates  represented  the  Union 
branches  in  Chenango,  Otsego,  Delaware,  Ulster, 
Schoharie  and  Columbia  counties.  Rufus  Paret  rep¬ 
resented  the  American  Labor  Party  and  Donald 
Montgomery  represented  the  Consumers’  Council  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Caroline  Whitney,  who  presided,  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  conference  when  she  said :  “We 
can’t  sit  and  wait  for  action  from  Albany  or  Wash¬ 
ington.”  The  sentiment  was  for  a  joint  consumers 
and  producers  organization  to  provide  facilities  to 
distribute  direct  from  the  producers  through  local 
city  stores  without  intervening  profits  to  the  middle¬ 
man.  It  was  estimated  that  through  such  means 
the  actual  cost  of  distribution  need  not  exceed  three 
cents  a  quart  to  consumers,  and  the  farmer’s  price 
could  range  from  five  to  six  cents,  and  the  consum¬ 
er's  cost  would  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  cents,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  range  of  14  to  20  cents.  Con¬ 
sumers  could  use  two  bottles  instead  of  the  one 
now  used  at  substantially  the  same  cost. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  proposal  of  economic  action  for  distribution 
through  a  co-operative: 

E.  Claude  Jones.  Columbia  County;  Joseph  Has- 
lun,  Schoharie  County  :  Howard  H.  Herbert,  Chen¬ 
ango  County;  W.  G.  Sleight,  Otsego  County;  the 
Dairy  Farmers  Union ;  and  Fay  Blanchard  and  E. 
F.  Messinger,  of  Ulster  County. 

While  no  direct  reference  was  made  to  the  in¬ 
cident,  the  city  groups  feel  that  they  were  deceived 
by  the  “big  three”  in  the  legislative  fight  last  Win¬ 
ter.  They  opposed  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  because  it 
empowered  the  bargaining  agency  to  fix  the  price  of 
milk  for  consumers  to  pay,  as  well  as  for  farmers  to 
get.  The  bill  could  not  pass  over  their  opposition. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  frantically  cut  out  the 
provision  affecting  consumers,  but  left  themselves 
free  to  increase  the  price  at  will  and  as  much  as 
they  chose,  which  they  have  done.  The  conference 
proposed  to  work  out  a  legislative  program  for 
themselves  in  the  next  session. 


Columbia  County ,  iV.  Y.  Notes 

November  15 :  we  have  bad  six  nights  cold  enough  to 
freeze  water  in  the  rain  barrel,  but  not  cold  enough  to 
hurt  the  apples  as  yet.  Cabbage,  brussels  sprout,  broc¬ 
coli,  swiss  chard,  greens  of  other  varieties,  turnips, 
beets,  onions,  herbs  and  other  garden  vegetables  are 
still  in  good  condition  in  one  kitchen  garden  that  is  in 
a  sheltered  place  with  southern  exposure.  Crabapples 
were  left  in  the  top  of  the  big  tree  for  the  squirrels ; 
they  present  a  pretty  sight  as  they  are  now  bright  red. 
“Bushy,”  a  tame  gray  squirrel  that  lives  in  a  hollow 
tree  in  the  same  yard  with  the  crabapple  tree,  is  already 
gathering  the  horse  chestnuts  that  were  left  on  the 
ground  for  him ;  he  brought  three  other  gray  squirrels 
out  of  the  woods  to  help  him  gather  them  up  and 
carry  them  into  the  hollow  tree.  They  all  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  the  crabapples  but  ate  them  instead  of  stor¬ 
ing  them;  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  seeds  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  apple.  Birds  finished  up  the  sun¬ 
flowers  that  were  planted  all  around  the  garden  fence, 
when  five  flocks  arrived  there  in  one  day.  The  sun¬ 
flowers  were  just  covered  with  the  birds  and  the  stalks 
were  bent  over  by  their  weight.  Birds  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  on  them  daily  but  only  a  few  birds  at  a  time 
previously. 

So  many  apples  are  going  to  waste  on  the  ground 
for  lack  of  persons  to  pick  them  up  for  cider.  Buyers 
will  not  bother  with  small  orchards,  but  the  deer  will 
have  the  benefit  of  those  left.  So  will  the  field  mice 
that  eat  the  seeds  of  the  rotten  apples.  They  also  ate 
off  celery  and  parsley  tops,  and  several  vines  and  other 
plants  that  were  in  a  sheltered  porch ;  their  favorite 
was  variegated  Wandering  Jew,  Lobster  Leg  Begonia 
and  old-fashioned  portulaca.  &  a.  h. 


So  as  Not  to  be  Shot 

Please  use  all  the  influence  you  can  to  change  pheas¬ 
ant  hunting  from  October  to  November.  The  birds 
would  be  worth  twice  as  much  to  the  hunters  and 
easier  to  get.  The  farmers  would  be  glad  to  feed  them 
the  two  weeks  longer  so  they  could  get  their  crops 
without  being  shot.  In  November  potatoes  are  frozen, 
corn  rotted  and  apples  have  fallen.  It  makes  terrible 
work  and  great  waste  of  our  crops  to  have  hunters 
over-running  the  place  in  October.  E.  H. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

AME  laws  have  always  been  passed  for  the 
alleged  benefit  of  farmers.  In  fact  every  game 
law  ever  written  was  really  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  sportsmen.  The  honest  proponents  of  game  laws 
admit  this.  If  you  and  your  neighbors  will  induce 
your  Assemblyman  and  Senator  to  introduce  a  law 
for  the  purpose  you  suggest,  we  will  appeal  to  other 
legislators  to  support  the  legislation. 
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Hunting  and  fishing  can  be  more  fun  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  when  you  wear  a  comfort¬ 
able  Brown's  Beach  Jacket  or  Vest.  Sports¬ 
men  everywhere  say  that  no  other  garment 
can  so  completely  keep  out  wind,  rain,  snow 
or  cold.  The  soft  wool  fleece  construction 
keeps  out  the  weather  and  keeps  in  body 
warmth.  A  Brown's  Beach  Jacket  is  perfectly 
quiet  in  the  woods,  can't  catch  on  brush, 
won't  ravel  or  tear.  The  elastic  weave  won't 
“bind"  the  arms  —  gives  perfect  freedom  of 
action. 


There  are  5  styles  in  Coats  and  Vests,  sizes 
36  to  50.  Above  is  the  new  Zipper  Jacket,  in 
Oxford  grey  or  navy  blue.  Below  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  Brown's  Beach  Jacket  with  snap  fas¬ 
teners  (no  buttons  to  pull  off).  Wear  a 
Brown's  Beach  Vest  under  your  hunting  coat. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  Brown's  Beach 
COAT  with  COLLAR  Jackets,  send  us  his 
Style  224  name  and  we  will 

send  you  FREE 
illustrated  folder  of 
styles  and  prices. 


BROWN'S  BEACH 
JACKET  COMPANY 
1 1 2  Chandler  St 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Hemorrhagic 

Septicemia 

[So-called  "Lung  Trouble"  in 
Swine,  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep] 
is  prevented  by 

Peters 

Hemorrhagic  Septicemia 
Bacterin 


Sold  Direct  to  Stockmen 


Peters  family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO„  LABORATORIES 

Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IM  WORTH  RAISING 
I  M  WORTHY  OF  A  BAG  OF 

Q Tide's  (ream,  Caff Tlleaf 

The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 

easy  to  chew  and  digest.  - - 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu-  [SA  L  f  . 
able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.”  / 

HYDE  AND  COMPANY  cdpe 

5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road 

Chicago,  Illinois  BOOty/j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Live 


Stock  and 


Small  Steak ,  Medium 


Rare,  medium  or 
well  done,  regardless 
of  how  cooked,  the 
consuming  public  to¬ 
day  is  actually  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  beef 
is  sky  high,  and  the  cow  seems  literally  to 
have  jumped  over  the  moon.  With  top 
steers  selling  at  or  near  the  $20  mark 
per  cwt.  live  weight,  it  is  inevitable  for 
good  grades  of  dressed  beef  to  retail  at 
premium  prices.  If  more  housewives 
realized  that  porterhouse  and  sirloin  con¬ 
stitute  approximately  only  20  percent  of 
the  beef  carcass,  and  that  steaks  from 
the  shoulder  and  rib  of  a  prime  beef  are 
equally  nutritious  and  palatable  more 
equitable  prices  could  be  made. 

If  a  1,000-pound  prime  steer  sells  for 
$200  live  weight  it  means  that  this  steer's 
carcass  will,  when  dressed  and  cooled, 
weigh  an  average  of  about  600  pounds. 
The  packer  buyer  must  receive  33% 
cents  per  pound  for  this  600-pound  car¬ 
cass  to  break  even  on  the  transaction. 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

number  of  feeder  cattle  to  be  placed  on 
feed  during  the  coining  Winter  will  be 
larger  than  normal,  and  in  general  lower 
in  grade.  Quality  feeders  are  lower  than 
normal,  and  in  general  lower  in  grade. 
Quality  feeders  are  lower  than  normal 
due  to  forced  drought  liquidation  of  good 
she-stock  as  well  as  steers  from  many 
sections  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
major  effect  of  these  reductions  is  just 
becoming  manifest  as  storage  stocks  are 
moved  and  normal  finished  replacements 
were  not  available.  In  general  steer  feed¬ 
ing  operation  prospects  appear  to  he  un¬ 
usually  favorable,  particularly  for  those 
cattle  which  will  be  finished  and  mar¬ 
keted  during  the  early  Winter.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  late  Winter  rise  in  price  of 
feeds  combined  with  exceptionally  high 


of  feeding.  On  many 
eastern  farms  it 
may  he  desired  to 
feed  a  few  heifers  or 
steers,  hut  it  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain 
them  in  less  than  car-load  lots.  Some 
have  found  the  use  of  a  good  registered 
beef  bull,  either  Aberdeen-Angus,  Here¬ 
ford  or  Scotch-bred  Shorthorn,  on  dairy 
cows  will  produce  calves  of  good  feeding 
and  finishing  ability.  In  herds  where 
commercial  milk  production  is  the  only 
object,  and  dairy  replacements  are  large¬ 
ly  purchased  such  a  practice  offers  in¬ 
creased  possibilities  and  opportunities 
through  the  beef-topped  calves.  Others 
find  that  a  few  beef  breeding  cows  may 
be  carried  as  a  supplement  to  the  dairy 
herd,  where  sufficient  pasture  is  available 
to  carx-y  them  through  the  Summer,  and 
the  coarser  roughages,  such  as  the  stov- 
ers  and  straws  or  coarser  hay  through  the 
Winter.  Where  coarse  roughage  is  so 
used  it  should  be  supplemented  with 
small  amounts  of  linseed  meal  to  meet 
needed  protein  requirements. 

A  few  husky  growing  beef  calves  can 
profitably  utilize  considerable  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  on  the  farm.  Better  still  the 
best  way  to  feed  it  is  by  nature’s  own 
labor-saving  method,  fresh  from  the  udder 
with  two  or  moi-e  hungry  beef  type  calves 
regulating  their  own  intake.  When  I  was 
last  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  I  looked  up  Haeclrer’s  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  studies  relative  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  age  on  efficiency  and  economy 
of  gain  with  steers  of  varying  ages  and 
weights.  To  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
with  calves  from  100  to  200  pounds 
weight  required  an  avei-age  of  1,252 
pounds  of  skim  and  whole  milk.  During 
this  time  and  all  subsequent  weight  and 
age  check  periods  the  steers  were  fed  all 
the  hay  and  silage  they  would  consume ; 
grain  was  somewhat  more  limited  than 
when  creep  or  hand  fed  by  many  feeders. 
For  the  first  100  pounds’  gain  the  calves 
in  addition  to  the  milk  mentioned  con¬ 
sumed  six  pounds  of  silage,  103  pounds 
of  hay,  and  91  pounds  of  concentrates. 


Hereford  cows,  owned  by  Earl  B.  White,  Split  Bode.  Beef  breeding  cows  may  be 
satisfactorily  maintained  on  roughage  alone  during  the  Winter  and  pasture  alone 

during  the  Summer. 


The  by-products  usually  representing  the 
only  margin  for  profit.  Eleven  of  our 
Eastei-n  States  consume  approximately 
one-thii’d  of  all  meat  products  raised 
in  the  United  States,  but  these  States 
produce  only  4  percent  of  the  nation’s 
meat  supply. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  investigators 
of  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board  presents  some  very  significant  fig¬ 
ures  relative  to  these  trends  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  drift  for  beef  production 
has  been  westwai’d  on  our  natural  great 
grazing  areas.  The  feeders  so  raised  and 
produced  ultimately  finding  their  way 
back  to  the  farms  and  feed  lots  of  the 
Central  West,  where  13  States  produce 
73  percent  of  our  corn,  80  percent  of  our 
pork,  and  60  percent  of  our  beef. 

During  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  New  York 
led  in  the  production  of  beef  and  in  total 
cattle  numbers.  These  early  beeves  were 
cattle  with  considei’able  age  on  them, 
largely  grass-fed  supplemented  with  some 
home-gi'own  grain,  but  epicures  record 
that  steaks  and  roasts  from  them  were 
of  superior  flavor  and  graced  the  boards 
of  the  most  discriminating  gentry  of  that 
era. 

It  seems  significant  to  note  that  the 
Central  States  rank  not  only  first  in  meat 
production  but  today  are  successfully 
competing  with  eastern  producers  for 
dairy  products  in  their  own  markets.  The 
surplus  of  meats  in  this  ai’ea  is  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  for  pork,  40  percent 
for  beef  and  7  percent  for  lamb.  This 
surplus  finds  its  most  profitable  outlet 
on  the  tables  of  our  eastern  markets. 

Beef  Outlook 

When  prices  are  attractively  high  on 
any  class  of  livestock  they  serve  as  an 
inevitable  magnet  of  attraction  to  pros¬ 
pective  investors.  The  different  groups 
of  livestock  follow  fairly  definite  and  con¬ 
stant  cycle  swings.  However,  several  un¬ 
usual  factors,  have  entered  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  beef  cattle  situation  which  unques¬ 
tionably  have  and  will  exert  considerable 
influence  to  stimulate  present  normal 
pi-ice  trends.  In  talking  this  matter  over 
recently  with  Commissioner  Noyes,  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
heavy  liquidation  of  drought  cattle  from 
affected  western  areas  in  many  instances 
meant  permanent  reduction. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  States  the  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  this  Fall  is  approximately 
one-  third  less  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  With  such  an  attractive  mar¬ 
gin  between  price  of  finished  beef  and 
price  of  grain  it  seems  probable  that  the 


prices  for  feeders  not  always  of  the  best 
gi’ades  may  make  later  Winter  feeding 
operations  more  speculative. 

Seasonal  increases  of  cows  and  heifers 
in  the  Fall  slaughter  supply  would  nor¬ 
mally  tend  to  make  some  general  reduc¬ 
tions,  however,  due  to  general  shortage  in 
all  meat  lines  such  normal  seasonal  re¬ 
ductions  probably  will  be  only  slightly 
manifest  this  Fall  and  early  Winter.  It 
seems  probable  consumer  outlets  for  beef 
as  well  as  other  meats  will  be  maintained 
and  possibly  increased  over  corresponding 
periods  last  yeaix  The  total  number  of 
all  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  in  the 
United  States,  as  of  January  1,  1937,  is 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  66,676.000.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  of  7,586,000  head  from 
the  peak  numbers  of  1934,  however,  this 
is  still  7  percent  greater  than  the  aver¬ 
age  during  the  period  1924-1933.  Short 
supply  of  the  better  grades  of  grain-fed 


Their  requirement  for  the  next  100 
pounds’  gain  was  575  pounds  of  milk, 
126  pounds  silage,  232  pounds  hay  and 
196  pounds  concentrates.  To  bring  them 
from  300  to  400  pounds  in  weight  re¬ 
quired  160  pounds  milk,  326  pounds  sil¬ 
age,  291  pounds  hay  and  251  pounds  con¬ 
centrates.  From  these  weights  on  the 
milk  feeding  was  discontinued.  The  aver¬ 
age  requirement  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  from  400  to  1,000  pounds  live 
weight  was  412  pounds  concentrates,  427 
pounds  hay  and  410  pounds  silage.  It  is 
interesting  and  important  to  note  that 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  from  the  initial 
weight  of  100  pounds  increased  the  con¬ 
centrate  requirements  by  material 
amounts.  To  bring  the  steer  from  900 
pounds  to  1,000  pounds  required  550 
pounds  concentrates,  455  pounds  hay  and 
715  pounds  silage.  The  feed  require¬ 
ment  for  the  steer  from  a  weight  of  1,400 
to  1,500  pounds  was  911  pounds  con- 


This  Aberdeen-Angus  steer  carries  the  ultimate  in  desirable  type  and  finish.  He 
was  champion  in  baby  beef  and  open  class  in  1932  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Fed  and  exhibited  by  Harold  Hamilton,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


cattle  and  hogs  seems  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  determining  immediate  factor  for 
finished  beef. 

Influence  of  Age 

Availability  of  feed,  type  and  age  of 
the  cattle  are  important  factors  in  de¬ 
termining  possible  profits  and  methods 


centi’ates,  563  pounds  hay  and  1,746 
pounds  silage. 

These  requirements  are  somewhat  high¬ 
er  than  the  average  of  several  tests  at 
different  stations  where  comparisons  have 
been  made  between  steers  of  different 
ages  and  weights,  especially  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  l’oughage  requirement.  This 
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also  brings  out  a  valuable  point  by  this 
comparison  as  it  shows  that  the  Minne¬ 
sota  steers  were  fed  an  unlimited  rough- 
age  allowance,  but  a  limited  grain  ration. 
As  a  result  while  they  consumed  less 
grain  per  head  daily  their  smaller  aver¬ 
age  daily  gains  of  about  l1/^  pounds  up 
to  1,000  pounds  made  their  feed  require¬ 
ment  to  produce  100  pounds  of  such  gain 
relatively  high.  The  average  for  differ¬ 
ent  trials  as  mentioned  shows  that  beef 
calves  weighing  slightly  over  400  pounds 
and  fed  for  about  six  months  to  a  weight 
of  between  800  and  900  pounds  will  re¬ 
quire  approximately  450  pounds  of  corn 
or  barley  and  50  pounds  of  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  plus  200  pounds  of  hay  and  200 
pounds  of  silage  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain  produced. 

With  yearlings  having  an  average 
initial  weight  of  650  pounds  and  fed  for 
slightly  shorter  periods  it  will  require 
about  the  same  amount  of  supplement, 
but  slightly  over  100  pounds  more  grain 
and  about  30  percent  more  roughage  for 
each  100  pounds’  gain  made.  With  two- 
year  olds  weighing  an  average  of  850 
pounds  at  the  start  and  fed  to  a  final 
weight  of  1,200  pounds  it  will  require 
an  average  of  about  650  pounds  grain, 
50  pounds  protein  supplement,  250 
pounds  hay  and  350  pounds  silage  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  produced.  With 
available  feeds  and  roughages  some  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  comparable  cal¬ 
culations  may  be  made  Avith  prospective 
weights  and  feeds  suited  to  different  con¬ 
ditions  and  localities. 

Beef  Breeding  Herd 

Beef  breeding  cows  in  many  eastern 
herds  are  proving  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  by  providing  superior  type  feeders. 
In  many  instances  such  cows  have  an  un¬ 
supplemented  six  to  seven-month  pasture 
season,  calves  following  and  often  self- 
fed  grain  in  creeps.  The  Winter  ration 
consists  of  roughage  alone,  except  where 
poor-quality  roughage  only  is  used  when 
from  one  to  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal 
is  desirable  to  use  as  a  needed  protein 
supplement. 

At  Briarcliff  Farms,  S.  H.  Morrison, 
manager,  Pine  Plains,  they  find  from 
three  to  four  tons  of  silage  and  one-half 
ton  of  good  hay  will  keep  the  coavs  in 
good  breeding  condition.  I  remember  the 
late  William  PeAV  of  Briarcliff  telling  me 
about  one  of  their  groups  of  finished 
Aberdeen-Angus  steers  which  Ave  looked 
at  some  nine  years  ago.  These  steers 
Avere  produced  by  breeding  purebred  An¬ 
gus  bulls  on  grade  or  Avhat  they  termed 
their  commercial  beef  cows.  Their  aver¬ 
age  daily  feed  per  head  from  October  24 
to  January  5  Avas  ground  corn,  8.2 
pounds ;  ground  oats,  4.25  pounds ; 
ground  barley,  4.25  pounds ;  linseed  oil- 
meal,  1.9  pounds,  with  a  roughage  ration 
of  4  pounds  of  SAveet  clover  hay.  Hogs 
following  these  steers  produced  $4.70 
worth  of  pork  per  steer.  It  figured  to 
55  pounds  of  pork  at  $8.50  per  CAVt., 
Avhich  was  approximately  31  pounds  of 
pork  produced  for  each  100  pounds  the 
steers  gained.  The  total  return  price  for 
the  steers  per  head  was  $156.26,  this  Avas 
a  profit  of  $45.45  per  steer  exclusive  of 
labor. 

Creep  feeding  calves  following  their 
dams  on  pasture  has  usually  been  found 
to  be  a  profitable  practice,  as  compared 
to  hand  feeding  with  the  coavs,  or  no  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding  during  the  period  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Missouri  Station  has  con¬ 
ducted  some  valuable  tests  on  this  point. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  groups  so  han¬ 
dled  and  found  the  creep-fed  calves  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  in  finish  and  easier  feed¬ 
ers  for  later  fattening.  Calves  so  fed 
will  approximate  nearly  one-half  pound 
more  gain  per  head  per  day  ;  very  little 
protein  supplement  if  any  need  be  used 
due  to  the  high  protein  supplemental 
value  of  milk.  Corn  three,  barley  tAVO  and 
oats  one  part  by  Aveiglit,  fed  ground, 
makes  a  good  creep  mixture  of  liome- 
groAvn  grains.  The  Missouri  calves  men¬ 
tioned  were  creep-fed  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  shelled  corn  eight  and  cottonseed 
meal  one  part.  These  calves  sold  slight¬ 
ly  higher  due  to  better  finish  and  re¬ 
turned  a  better  margin  than  calves  creep- 
fed  a  mixture  of  corn  two  and  oats  one 
part  by  weight.  T avo  to  three  such 
calves  on  a  dairy  coav  Avould  profitably 
solve  many  of  our  surplus  milk  problems 
permanently. 

Where  considerable  roughage  is  availr 
able  yearlings  or  older  stockers  may  be 
fed  roughage  similar  to  that  mentioned 
for  beef  breeding  coavs.  It  has  been 
found  more  satisfactory  to  feed  such  cat¬ 
tle  sufficient  roughage  of  good  quality  and 
a  little  grain,  at  least  before  turning  to 
grass,  if  they  are  to  be  Summer  fattened 
on  pasture.  Good  quality  corn  silage  and 
small  amounts  of  good  hay  Avill  produce 
cattle  Avell  suited  to  this  system  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Access  to  salt  at  all  times  is 
important. 


Junior  Livestock  Show  and 
Sale 

On  December  6-7  there  will  be  a  show 
and  sale  at  the  Buffalo  Stockyards  of  fat 
cattle  and  lambs  fed  and  exhibited  by 
4-H  club  and  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  members  from  New  York,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
The  purpose  of  this  sIioav  is  to  furnish 
an  incentive  to  the  younger  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  feeders  to  properly  handle  and 
feed  their  animals,  and  produce  higher 
quality  of  the  type  and  weights  most  de¬ 
sired  by  the  markets  and  the  customers. 

All  steers  must  have  been  on  feed 
prior  to  March  1  of  year  of  shoAV. 

All  steers  must  have  been  under  one 
year  old  on  March  1  previous  to  sIioav. 

Ten  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
steers  exhibited  at  any  previous  local 
show  will  be  eligible  to  individual  compe¬ 
tition  December  6  and  7,  but  not  more 
than  five  head  from  any  county. 

Counties  must  sIioav  and  sell  one  car- 
lot  consisting  of  at  least  20  head,  but 
may  make  up  additional  lots  of  5  to  10 
head  for  group  lots. 

Each  county  is  alloAved  one  pen  of 
lambs  (three  head)  entry  in  shoAV  com¬ 
petition.  Counties  which  enter  75  or 
more  head  of  lambs  (exclusive  of  plain 
and  cull  lambs)  may  sIioav  tAVO  pens  of 
lambs  in  pen  competition. 

Pens  of  three  lambs  must  have  been 
fed  and  handled  by  one  club  or  project 
member. 

All  lambs  must  have  been  OAvned  prior 
to  October  1  of  the  year  of  shoAV. 

Unit  of  pen  lambs  will  be  three  head. 
Carlot  group  lambs  to  be  not  less  than 
20  or  more  than  42  head  as  indicated  by 
the  representative  or  representatives  from 
each  State. 

Lambs  of  inferior  quality  and  Ioav 
finish,  may  be  sorted  out  as  undesirable 
4-II  sale  offerings  and  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  sale  ring. 

All  lots  of  lambs,  not  less  than  20  or 
more  than  42  head  and  pens  of  three 
lambs.  Avill  be  sold  as  straight  lots  in 
order  of  placing. 

If  10  or  more  head  of  lambs  remain 
after  selling  the  final  full  lot,  they  shall 
be  sold  as  a  separate  lot.  If  less  than  10 
remain,  they  shall  be  sold  with  the  final 
full  lot. 

Sale  Avill  be  by  open  competitive  auc¬ 
tion.  All  bids  will  be  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  General  Committee  and 
may  be  rejected  without  stating  reason. 
The  committee  does  not  guarantee  bids 
nor  accept  responsibility  for  payment  but 
will  do  everything  possible  to  guard 
against  fraudulent  bids  and  irresponsible 
purchasers. 

In  case  the  integrity  or  ability  of  pur¬ 
chaser  to  pay  for  livestock  is  questioned 
after  sale  has  been  completed  and  be¬ 
fore  delivery  is  made,  a  “no  sale”  shall 
be  declared  and  the  animals  resold  at 
private  treaty  to  the  buyer  making  the 
best  offer.  Xo  commission  is  to  be 
charged  for  such  a  resale. 

In  addition  to  prizes  from  $2.50  to  $50 
for  steers,  and  $2  to  $18  for  lambs,  there 
will  be  special  awards  by  the  Hereford 
and  Angus  associations,  and  several  sheep 
societies. 


National  Grange  Meeting 

At  its  71st  annual  session  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  the  National  Grange  brought 
together  more  than  12.000  members  from 
35  States  and  initiated  a  class  of  nearly 
7,000  candidates  in  the  Seventh  Degree, 
highest  in  the  order. 

A  definite  agricultural  program  Avas 
adopted,  of  Avhich  the  following  is  a 
summary  : 

The  National  Grange  favors — ■ 

Continued  program  for  improved  farm- 
to-market  roads,  and  construction  of  low- 
cost  gravel  roads  on  mail  routes,  Avhere 
more  expensive  type  construction  is  not 
practicable. 

An  adequate  system  of  sound,  workable 
crop  insurance. 

LoAvest  possible  interest  rates  for  farm¬ 
ers  consistent  Avith  sound  loan  principles. 

Support  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  co-operatives  for  buying  and 
selling. 

Extension  of  rural  electrification  privi¬ 
leges  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Avith  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  wisely  used. 

Strengthening  of  marketing  agreements 
and  maximum  effort  to  bring  producer 
and  consumer  into  closer  relations  for 
mutual  benefit. 

Stimulating  industrial  uses  for  various 
farm  products  for  the  purpose  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  surplus  of  such  farm  products. 

A  far-reaching  program  to  conserve  the 
forests  and  Avild  life  of  the  nation  ;  such 
activities  always  administered  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Protection  of  the  dairy  industry  by 
placing  heavier  duties  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  oils,  fats  and  nuts  coming  into 
direct  competition  with  such  products  in 
the  United  States. 

A  sound  currency,  based  on  a  dollar  of 


constant  purchasing  and  debt-paying 
value. 

A  graduated  land  tax  to  discourage  ex¬ 
cessive  land  oAvnership  and  speculation. 

Grouping  of  agricultural  bureaus  and 
other  Federal  agencies  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Keeping  all  semi-judicial  bodies — like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  —  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  legislative,  administra¬ 
tive  or  political  control. 

Administration  of  relief  by  local  agen¬ 
cies  as  far  as  possible. 

Adequate  Aveed  control  through  the  use 
of  the  most  scientific  eradication  methods. 

Inclusion  of  county.  State,  Federal  and 
other  public  officials,  not  excepting  the 
judiciary,  within  the  requirement  to  pay 
Federal  income  taxes. 

More  attention  to  A'oeational  agricul¬ 
ture.  4-H  club  Avork,  Future  Farmers 
and  similar  youth  encouragement. 

More  severe  laws  and  penalties  to  pro¬ 
tect  farmers  and  ranchmen  from  thefts  of 
poultry  and  livestock. 

Registration  of  aliens  and  deportation 
of  all  who  refuse  to  become  naturalized 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

An  adequate  excise  tax  on  tapioca,  sago 
and  cassava  starches  now  entering  this 
country  duty  free. 

Amendments  to  improve  administra¬ 
tion  of  Social  Security  set-up  and  similar 
government  agencies. 

Education  in  public  schools  and  other- 
Avise  on  the  dangerous  effects  of  narcotics 
and  intoxicating  liquors.  . 

Severe  penalties  for  motorists  who 
drive  while  intoxicated. 

Enactment  of  a  truth-in-fabrics  law  at 
earliest  possible  date. 

Keeping  farm  organizations  independ¬ 
ent  of  Federal  subsidy  and  political  sup¬ 
port.  with  sole  reliance  placed  upon  a 
self-help  program,  independently  main¬ 
tained. 

The  National  Grange  opposes — 

Diversion  of  the  gasoline  tax  or  other 
motor  revenues  to  any  purpose  apart 
from  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
highways. 

Transfer  of  the  Forestry  Department 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
creation  of  a  national  department  of  con¬ 
servation. 

The  pending  “train-length”  railway 
bill,  and  such  other  restrictive  require¬ 
ments  in  transportation  as  may  result  in 
higher  freight  rates  on  the  handling  of 
farm  products. 

Depriving  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  the  poAver  to  pass  on  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  Acts  of  Congress. 

Ratification  of  the  Argentine  Sanitary 
Pact,  with  its  threat  of  another  outbreak 
in  this  country  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  among  livestock. 

The  spread  of  legalized  gambling  and 
the  operation  of  any  play  or  game  of 
chance  for  gambling  purposes. 

Admission  of  HaAvaii  to  Statehood. 

All  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
by  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio  or  other 
publicity  methods. 

Continued  issuance  of  tax-exempt  se¬ 
curities. 

Further  importation  of  dried  eggs,  by 
the  imposition  of  an  excise  tax  on  such 
products. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— At  Reasonable  Prices! 

HAMPSHIRE  AND  LEICESTER  RAMS 

also  Hampshire.  Leicester  anil  Cheviot  ewes  and  ewe 
lambs  — write  W.  S.  ROBINSON,  Richfield  Springs, 

N.  Y.  or  better  come  and  see  them. 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER 


SHEEP  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

ARLINGTON.  VT. 


FOR 

Farms, 


SALE 

Malvern, 


I  THREF-YEAR-0LD  REGISTERED 
CHEVIOT  RAM.  Apply  lllencroft 
R.  D.  I,  Charlestown,  Township,  Pa. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Rams  and  ewes,  1  and  2  vear- 
old  Ram  and  ewe  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS.  Wilson,  N.Y. 


SOUTHDOWN 


rams  and  ewes.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S 
SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  yearling  rams.  Also  one  1-two  and  1-3 
year  old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


SAIF!  These  Purebred  Belgian  Stallions. 
Onim .  Royal  Farceur,  Xo.  18924—  four  years  old. 
Dock  Farceur,  Xo.  22567— one  year  old  Roth  these  colts 
sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur  X’o.  12123,  Dam,  Farceur’s 
Honoriue.  No.  10383.  For  particulars  write — 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  Belgians  'and  Pereherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 

CUFTI  AND  PftNIFS  and  Short  Horn  cattle 

L  LiAilLr  1  V/iAlCiJ  good  as  money  can  buy. 
Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


FFDDITit  Special  hunters  $3.50  each.  Ship  C.C1 

lUUlLlj  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  C 


MOORE  BROS. 


"PURPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


12 

Mailed 
FREE 

To  Dairymen  on 
request.  Imitated  but 
not  equalled.  Try  Once 
—You’ll  order  MOORE! 
Address  Department  R, 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  We  sharpen  like 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  NUTLET  GRIND  & 
REPAIR  CO.  NTJTLEY,  N.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 


GUERNSEYS 


FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Breeders  of  May  Rose  Guernseys  for  30  years. 
Special  offering  of  bulls  from  one  month  to  16 
months  of  age.  out  of  A.  R.  May  Rose  dams, 
sired  by  sons  of  Langwater  Valor,  Langwater  Star 
Gazer.  Upland's  Good  Gift,  and  Florham  Rampart 
that  traces  32  times  to  May  Rose  II.  Visit  the 
farms  or  write  for  full  information  and  prices. 
Accredited  WM.  F.  FRETZ  Bang  Free 
43770  PIPERSVILLE,  PA.  485 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 


Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull*  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  price*.  Apply  at  once. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  month*  old.  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22.594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year. 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  hulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH,  WITH  PAPERS 

E  u  POSTED  barton, 
c«  n .  rwaicK,  newyork 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows  1  Registered 
Bull.  H-  B.  ELMENDORF  -  Port  Ewen,  New  York 


DOGS 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 
Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Prices  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 


PpH  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAMELS  dog* 
*  v,u«  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — English  Sheplierd  pups  from  heel  driving 
parents.  Males  $6. :  females  $3.  Parents  good  watch  dogs. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS  -  CHESTER,  VT. 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ’•‘■SSTSjTiC” 
Farm  fimW  SHEPHERDS  g!Bg 

Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00; 
females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin,  Vt. 


FOR 

SALE 


,  PEDIGREED  COLLIES 

De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
dles  at  half  price.  Barlow  Farm,  Sugar  Grove,  Penna. 


G 


REAT  DANE  Puppies  —  Magnificent  males,  spayed 
females.  FARM  HOLM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 


Coon  and  Fox  Hound 


PUPS.  On  approval. 
POSY  FAR  hi.  111m  roil,  X.  Y. 


Puppies.  Eng.  Shepherd,  Reg.  mother  crossed  Belgian 
Police:  Males  $4.  Females  $2.  B.  Falke,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Dandies,  males  $10:  fe- 
I  males  $5.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 


PEDIGREED  Scotties,  Wires,  Cockers  and  Chows. 

STJNNYSIDE  TERRIER  KENNELS,  Carmel,  New  York 


PED.  Collie  Pup*— Sable  and  White,  and  Tri-colors. 
Beauties.  E.  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  New  York 


XMAS  PUPPIES — Wire  fox  terriers  also  Cocker 
Spaniels.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

50  choice  service  hoars  of  select  breeding,  weigh  250 
]H>unds.  immunized  for  cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service. 
Cross  your  sows  on  these  line  boars,  it  will  increase 
your  litters*  and  strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs. 
$35.00  each,  guaranteed  to  please.  A  few  open  gilts 
and  fall  pigs.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  George  Thompson. 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  6-7  wks. 
$3.50  each:  8-9  wks.  $4.00  each.  5%  discount  on  5  pigs 
or  more.  75  Chester  &  Yorkshire  pigs  10  wks.  old 
double  inoculated  $4.50  each.  Ship  any  number  COD. 
Service  Boars  For  Sale. 


Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS.  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.00  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O  D  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086,  Woburn.  Mass. 


SELECTED  BOARS  Future  Service. 

Dependable  Pigs—  6.  8,  10,  12  wks.  old,  $4.00.  $4.50.  $5.00. 
$5.50,  and  $fi  00  each.  Immunized  to  cholera,  50c  each,  if 
desired  C1IAS,  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  ltoud.  Concord.  Mass 


For  Sale! —LIVE  HOGS 

lbs.— at  HENKEL  FARMS,  57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus, 
N.  J  ,  also  Cresent  Ave.,  Wyckofl. 


Very  Fancy 

C.  E.  CASSEL 


pedigreed  Chester  Whites  service  boars 
bred  sows  and  pigs  must  please. 

HERSHEY,  PA. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  fallacy  that  has 

slowed 

MILK  CONSUMPTION 


How 

Advertising  is 
Counteracting  it . . . 


Probably  one  of  the  biggest 
factors  in  slowing  milk  con¬ 
sumption  is  the  erroneous  be¬ 
lief  that  milk  is  fattening. 
Women  may  know  that  milk 
helps  to  clear  their  complexion 
.  .  .  that  it  steps  up  their  pep 
and  attractiveness  ...  but 
they’re  afraid  to  drink  milk 
because  of  the  possibility  of 
gaining  weight. 

The  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity 
is  combating  this  idea  by  fea¬ 
turing  the  fact  that  the  slim, 
glamorous  stars  of  Hollywood 
drink  milk  .  .  .  depend  on  it 
for  their  sparkle  and  vivacious 
charm.  This  campaign  is  get¬ 
ting  across  the  idea  that  milk 
is  not  necessarily  fattening  .  . . 
and  every  month  of  the  year 
more  women  are  drinking 
more  milk.  And  sales  of 
fluid  milk  are  increasing 
steadily  as  they  have  ever 
since  the  campaign  first 
started  in  August  1935! 
The  Bureau  of  Milk  Publi¬ 
city,  Albany . 

The  State  of 
New  York 


Re  kind 
the  J?cene5 

WITH  HOLLYWOOD 
★  ★  STARS  ★  ★ 


JOAN  BLONDELL 
A  Warner  Bros.  Star 

The  stars  of  Hollywood  must 
have  slim,  beautiful  figures. 
And  they  must  keep  their  fig¬ 
ures  trim  without  running  any 
risks  to  health  and  beauty  oc¬ 
casioned  by  severe  reducing 
diets.  Many  stars  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  by  including  fresh 
milk  in  their  diets,  they  can 
control  their  figures  without 
losing  pep  or  charm. 

And  milk  can  help  you  en¬ 
joy  the  beautiful  trim  and  slim 
figure  of  a  Hollywood  star... 
without  sapping  your  beauty 
or  vitality.  Write  for  the  free 
scientific  reducing  and  beauty 
booklet,  “The  new  Milky 
Way,”  a  brand-new  edition  of 
this  famous  booklet  which  in¬ 
cludes  tested  reducing  diets  of 
the  stars.  Simply  send  a  post¬ 
card  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to:  Bureau  of  Milk  Pub¬ 
licity,  Albany, 


THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements;  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  rnier- 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


VAnnlf  Finer  Finishing,  ltolls  developed  and  printed 
nUUftn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Cll  MC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
r  I  LlVld  Genuine. Nationally  known.MoentoneSuperior 


Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis, 


ROLES  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints.  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse. WiB 


ROLL  DEVELOPED 

SMART  PHOTO.  •  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c..  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  Developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  including  two 
enlargements.  25c  coin.  Super  Snapshot.  Winona,  Minn. 


SPECIAL — 15  beautiful,  distinctive  Christmas  greetings, 

50c.  Parmington  Novelties,  556  Parsells,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  SinEtub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy, 

You’ll  never  know  liow  quickly  aud  easily 
you  can  overcome  coughs  due  to  colds,  until 
you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  gives  you 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for 
your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  the  finest 
tiling  you  ever  tried,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  aud  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your  syrup  and  you 
have  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will  amaze 
you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
lasts  a  family  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine 
— children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  severe  cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve 
never  seen  its  equal.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  inflamed  membranes,  and  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in 
every  way. 


How 


How  far  is  it  to  Bethlehem? 
Not  very  far. 

Shall  we  find  the  stable-room 
Lit  by  a  star? 


If  we  touch  Ilis  tiny  hand, 

Will  He  awake? 

Will  He  know  we've  come  so  far 
.Tnst  for  His  sake? 


Great  kings  have  precious  gifts, 

And  we  have  naught ; 

Little  smiles  and  little  tears 
Are  all  we  brought. 

— Frances  Chesterton. 


This  and  That 

A  former  reader,  who  says  she  “isn’t 
fortunate  enough  to  be  getting  the  paper 
now”  tells  us  that  she  has  just  opened  a 
can  of  plums  put  up  in  1880  and  they  are 
as  good  as  when  first  canned.  If  anyone 
can  beat  that  record  she  would  like  to 
hear  about  it  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
forward  any  replies. 

* 

Our  Pennsylvania  readers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  in  New  York  City 
their  favorite  and  traditional  recipes  are 
being  made  in  a  little  shop  by  a  daughter 
of  Butler  County.  Starting  with  the 
“seven  sweets  and  seven  sours”  she  now 
has  some  50  different  kinds  of  jams  and 
jellies  and  conserves  which  New  Yorkers 
who  have  found  the  way  to  her  modest 
shop,  not  only  come  to  buy  but  stay  to 
watch  her  making  them. 

* 

There  is  a  new  kitchen  knife  on  the 
market,  shaped  (of  all  things)  like  a 
whale,  and  it  is  even  called  “Moby  Dick” 
after  the  famous  white  whale.  It  has  a 
fin-like  blade  and  a  smooth  flowing  han¬ 
dle,  both  designed  for  speed  in  cutting 
and  easy  handling.  The  blade  is  bi'oad 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  spatula  or  pan¬ 
cake  turner  and  its  weight  is  so  dis¬ 
tributed  as  to  give  perfect  balance.  The 
handle  gives  a  comfortable  grip  and  there 
is  no  chance  for  a  slip  to  cause  a  cut 
finger.  The  blade  is  inches  long  and 
the  whole  knife  measures  lO1/^  inches. 

* 

We  never  realized  how  much  can  be 
done  with  nuts  in  the  menu  until  we  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Brazil 
Nut  Association  where  everything  hut  the 
coffee  and  the  butter  was  combined  with 
nuts  in  some  form — appetizers,  turkey 
dressing,  stuffed  mushrooms,  stuffed  to¬ 
matoes,  and  all  sorts  of  other  good  things. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  dishes  using  our  native  nuts, 
and  if  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  recipes. 

sk 

Films  recently  approved  by  Schools 
Motion  Picture  Committee,  are :  “Life 
Begins  at  College,”  “Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,”  “Prisoner  of  Zeiula,”  “Stand- 
In,”  “Poppy,”  “Elephant  Boy,”  “Stella 
Dallas.”  c.  b.  w. 


Book  Notes 

Of  the  making  of  cook  books  there 
surely  is  no  end  and  the  latest  and  most 
complete  that  has  come  to  our  desk  in 
some  time  is  “America’s  Cook  Book,” 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  price  $2.50.  In  its  thousand 
pages  is  the  answer  to  almost  every  “food 
department”  question  from  the  simplest 
of  dairy  dishes  to  the  correct  table  setting 
for  a  formal  dinner  party  by  Emily  Post 
herself.  Basic  recipes  are  given  with 
variations  for  each.  Besides  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  tested  recipes,  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  meal  planning,  cookery  methods, 
the  well-equipped  kitchen,  the  herb  gar¬ 
den  and  what  to  buy.  I  am  buying  it  for 
a  Christmas  gift  to  a  bride. 


Gay  Wrappings  for  Gifts 

Half  of  the  pleasure  of  a  Christmas 
gift  is  enjoying  it  before  it  is  even  un¬ 
wrapped.  The  simplest  gift  becomes  a 
treasure  when  it  is  resplendent  in  gay 
wrappings  . 

White  tissue  paper  will  always  be  pop¬ 
ular  for  wrapping  gifts.  A  sprinkling  of 
silver  stars  and  silver  paper  ribbon  or 
gay  poinsettias  and  red  ribbon  will  make 
it  individual.  Then  there  are  gaily  col¬ 
ored  decorated  papers  which  require  no 
cut-out  decorations.  These  include  pa¬ 
pers  designed  especially  for  children. 

For  wrapping  gifts  of  canned  goods  and 
foods,  the  colored  transparent  shiny  pa¬ 
pers  are  widely  used.  Often  these  are 
tied  like  a  hag  instead  of  being  wrapped 
in  the  usual  way. 

If  you  are  near  a  cornfield  many  of 
your  gift  wrapping  worries  are  solved. 
The  inside  shucks  on  an  ear  of  corn  are 
beautiful  in  texture  and  lend  themselves 
to  the  making  of  many  interesting  things. 
If  the  shucks  are  dry,  and  seem  too  brit¬ 
tle  to  work  with  ease,  soak  them  for  five 
minutes  in  lukewarm  water. 

There  are  no  end  to  the  things  that 
may  be  done  with  corn  husks.  Perhaps 
you  wish  to  present  a  jar  of  jelly  to  some¬ 
one.  After  carefully  removing  the  ear 
from  a  husk  of  corn  put  the  glass  of  jelly 
in  it.  The  naturally  tinted  inner  husks 
may  be  arranged  round  a  quart  jar  and 
tied,  top  and  bottom,  by  strips  of  corn 
husks. 

To  make  the  strips  easier  to  tie,  damp¬ 
en  them  with  warm  water.  Scraps  of 
colored  yarn  may  be  used  to  sew  the  corn 
husks  together,  making  bags  which  will 
hold  candy,  shelled  popcorn  and  many 
other  food  products. 

The  husks  may  be  dyed,  if  one  wishes 
a  little  color.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
rinse  them  after  dyeing.  Corn  husks  also 
may  be  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  base,  dyed  red,  and  the  result  will 
resemble  a  poppy.  Such  a  flower,  tied  in 
the  outer  wrapping  of  a  package,  lends  a 
Yuletide  atmosphere.  Christmas  greet¬ 
ings  may  he  written  on  corn  husks  by 
using  colored  crayons.  These  require 
ingenuity,  hut  are  no  expense  to  the 
giver.  m.  r. 


Christmas  Cookies 

One  egg,  three  liard-cooked  egg  yolks 
(put  them  in  a  ricer),  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  cups 
sifted  cake  flour,  1%  teaspoons  powdered 
cardamon,  small  amount  of  grated  lemon 
rind. 

Separate  the  egg.  Beat  the  yolk  with 
the  riced  egg  yolks,  sugar  and  the  butter 
until  the  whole  is  well  mixed  and  smooth. 
Add  the  flour,  cardamon  and  grated  rind, 
and  knead  well.  Boll  out  to  about  one- 
eighth  inch  thick.  Cut  with  a  doughnut 
cutter,  dip  in  egg  white,  then  in  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  mixed  with  coarsely  chopped 
blanched  almonds.  Bake  in  tins  lined 
with  waxed  paper  until  a  delicate  brown. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  to  375  de¬ 
grees)  and  watch  carefully  for  they 
scorch  easily.  j.  M. 


mmm 


You  can  buy  these  paper  designs  in  your  nearest  large  toivn  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  instructions  for  making  the  flowers  and  figures. 
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Cakes  Quickly  Made 

Every  farm  wife  must  budget  her  time. 
She  cannot  spend  hours  over  a  cake,  or 
in  the  making  of  elaborate  dishes  for 
there  are  too  many  other  things  to  be 
done.  Here  are  some  cake  recipes,  which 
use  cream  as  a  shortening  and  can  be 
stirred  up  and  baked  while  other  things 
are  in  the  process  of  being  done,  also. 

Sour  Cream  Cake. — Beat  two  eggs  un¬ 
til  light  and  gradually  beat  in  one  cup 
sugar.  Mix  one-eighth  teaspoon  soda  and 
one  cup  thick  sour  cream  and  stir  until 
foamy.  Combine  with  the  well-beaten 
egg  mixture  and  one-half  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Fold  in  two  cups  flour  sifted  with 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Turn  into  a  but¬ 
tered  loaf  cake  pan  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350-375  degrees)  from  45  to 
60  minutes. 

Spice  Cake.  —  Beat  three  eggs  until 
light  and  gradually  beat  in  one  cup  sugar. 
Add  1 %  cups  sour  cream.  Sift  together 
two  cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Add  dry  ingredients  to 
eggs  and  sour  cream  mixture,  and  beat 
well.  Turn  into  two  layer  pans  which 
have  been  oiled  and  floured.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven. 

Red  Chocolate  Cake. — Beat  two  eggs 
until  light,  add  one  cup  sugar  and  one 
cup  sour  cream,  and  mix  well.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
two  tablespoons  cocoa.  Add  to  egg  mix¬ 
ture  and  mix  well.  Add  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  flavoring.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  it  leaves  side  of  pan.  alice  black. 

The  Holiday  Spirit 


1605 — Christmas  is  going  to  be  a 
very  special  memory  to  the  little 
girl  who  receives  this  cuddly  doll. 
And  to  you,  too,  for  you'll  love 
making  it  and  dressing  it  like  a 
real  baby.  Use  silk  or  wool  boucle 
for  the  hair.  Pattern  contains  di- 
dections  for  making  a  13-inch  rag 
doll  and  her  clothes;  material  re¬ 
quirements. 
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14*5 — Get  out  all  your  brightest 
wools  and  silks,  and  prepare  to  em¬ 
broider  these  jolly  kittens  on  an 
effective  wall-panel  that  will 
brighten  any  room!  And  don’t  you 
think  it  would  make  a  lovely 
Christmas  gift?  Pattern  contains 
a  transfer  pattern  of  a  picture  14x 
20  inches;  a  color  chart  and  key; 
material  requirements;  illustrations 
of  all  stitches  used. 

Price  of  patterns  10c  each.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  A  JOY! 

**My  Sunday  school  class  grave  me  an  Aladdin  for 
Christmas.  What  a  joy  it  has  proved!  Not  surpassed 
in  whiteness  or  brightness  by  electricity.  I  can  read 
clear  across  the  room.'’—  Mrs,  W,  C.,  Missouri 


A  BLESSED  GIFT! 

“We  have  a  wonderful  light  in  our  home  ...  an 
Aladdin  .  .  .  given  us  last  Christmas.  It  has  proved 
a  blessed  gift  for  everyone.  Gives  a  smooth,  white 
light.  The  cost  of  operation  is  low.*'—  L.O,,  Okla . 


The  Gift  that's  Appreciated  for  Years 

Aladdin  lamps  are  beautiful  and  so  practical  I  When  you  give  Aladdin,  you 
send  new  brightness,  new  convenience,  a  new  spirit  of  happiness  into  the  home. 


Secret  of  Perfect  Candy 

This  is  a  special  message  for  Marjorie 
Mary  Ann  whose  favorite  pastime  is 
making  fudge !  Lately  she’s  taken  to  in¬ 
dulging  in  this  pastime  surreptitiously — 
because  the  family  are  given  to  unkind 
remarks  about  always  having  to  eat  her 
candy  with  a  spoon  !  Howveer,  if  Mar¬ 
jorie  Mary  Ann  will  take  herself  and  20 
cents  to  the  nearest  five-and-ten  she  may 
secure  a  candy  thermometer  which  will 
indicate  the  exact  moment  when  her 
candy  is  at  the  stage  of  creamy  perfec¬ 
tion.  And  here  are  some  delicious 
recipes : 

Divinity  Fudge. — Two  cups  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  corn  syrup,  one-half  cup  water, 
one  egg  white,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one- 
half  cup  cocoanut  or  nut  meats.  Cook 
sugar,  syrup  and  water  to  240  degrees,  or 
the  soft-ball  stage,  stirring  occasionally. 
Add  the  syrup  to  the  beaten  egg  white, 
pouring  slowly  and  beating  constantly. 
When  it  begins  to  thicken  add  cocoanut 
or  chopped  nut  meats,  and  pour  into  a 
buttered  platter  to  harden. 

Vermont  Penoche. — One-half  cup  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  1  y2  cups  white  sugar,  seven- 
eighths  cup  rich  milk  or  cream,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  cup  chopped  peanuts.  Put  the 
sugar,  maple  sugar,  milk,  butter  and  salt 
in  a  saucepan  and  heat  to  236  degrees 
(the  soft-ball  stage),  stirring  frequent¬ 
ly.  Remove  from  tire  and  set  pan  in  cold 
water.  When  cooled  to  blood  heat  add 
peanuts  and  beat  until  creamy.  Pour 
into  an  oiled  platter  and  cut  in  squares. 

Hoarhound.  —  Three-fourths  square 
inch  pressed  hoarhound,  two  cups  boiling 
water,  three  cups  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar.  The  hoarhound 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  hoarhound.  Let  stand 
for  two  minutes  and  strain  through  a 
fine  cloth.  Mix  with  sugar  and  cream 
of  tartar  and  boil  to  295  degrees  (the 
hard  crack  stage).  Turn  into  a  buttered 
pan.  When  cooled  slightly,  mark  into 
squares. 

Peanut  Brittle. — One  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  cup  water,  one-fourth  cup  peanuts. 
Cook  sugar  and  water  to  300  degrees  (the 
liard-ball  stage).  Pour  over  peanuts 
which  have  been  sprinkled  on  oiled  tins. 
Spread  it  thin. 

Turkish  Delight.  —  Three  tablespoons 
gelatin,  two  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  cold 
water,  one-half  cup  hot  water,  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  one  orange,  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  one  lemon,  red  or  green  col¬ 
oring.  Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Put  the  sugar  and  hot  water  in  a 
saucepan  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Add  gelatin,  color  and  flavorings. 
Turn  into  a  square  tin.  The  mixture 
should  be  one-half  to  one  inch  in  depth. 
When  it  is  cold  turn  onto  a  board  and 
cut  into  cubes. 

Coughdrops.  —  Two  cups  water,  one- 
half  ounce  hoarhound  ,six  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one-half  cup  honey,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one-lialf 
teaspoon  oil  of  anise.  Boil  the  hoar- 
homul  in  one  cup  water  for  five  minutes. 
Strain.  Add  sugar,  cream  of  tartar  and 
the  other  cup  of  water.  Boil  to  295  de¬ 
grees  (the  hard-crack  stage)  ;  then  add 
the  strained  honey  and  boil  up  once 
more.  Remove  from  fire  and  add  oil  of 
anise,  blend  with  as  little  stirring  as 
possible.  Pour  into  oiled  tins  and  mark 
into  squares  when  slightly  cooled.  The 
hoarhound  and  anise  can  he  obtained  at 
any  drug  store. 

Vanilla  Caramels. — Two  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  cup  corn  syrup,  one  cup 
cream,  on'e  tablespoon  vanilla.  Place 
sugar,  corn  syrup  and  cream  in  a  sauce 
pan  and  stir  as  it  comes  to  a  boil.  Con¬ 
tinue  cooking  to  240  degrees  when  the 
vanilla  make  he  added.  Cook  to  248  de¬ 
grees.  Pour  onto  oiled  slab  or  tins. 
When  cold  mark  into  squared. 

HELENE  DECKER, 


Homemade  Candy  with  Professional  Look 


SAVES  y2  ON  OIL 

Aladdin  brings  economy  as  well  as  modern 
white  light  into  the  home.  It  burns  6%  oil,  and 
94%  air.  Burns  50  hours  on  a  single  gallon  of 
ordinary  kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  ...  protects  eye¬ 
sight  by  helping  to  avoid  eye-strain,  which  so 
often  leads  to  expensive  examinations  by 
specialists  and  glasses. 


Drop  in  to  your  Aladdin  Dealer’s  and  see  the 
latest  Aladdins  in  table,  hanging,  bracket  and 
floor  models.  He  has  a  beautiful  selection  of 
shades  ...  in  glass  or  handsomely  decorated 
Whip-O-Lite  ...  at  reasonable  prices. 


SAFE  AND  CONVENIENT 

Aladdin  is  very  simple  to  use.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  Lights  instantly.  No  pumping  up  or 
pressure  to  maintain.  It’s  odorless,  noiseless, 
smokeless  and  safe.  Thousands  of  Aladdin  users 
have  written  us  that  for  lighting  they  prefer 
Aladdin  to  electricity.  The  gift  of  Aladdin  pro¬ 
longs  the  spirit  of  Christmas  over  many  years. 


If  you  don’t  know  your  nearest  Aladdin 
dealer,  drop  us  a  line  quickly.  We’ll  get  the 
information  to  you  by  return  mail  and  send  you 
our  latest  folder  showing  the  new  Aladdin 
lamps  and  shades. 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

223  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y„  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Make  Christmas  Merry  with 

BRER  RABBIT’S 
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TRY  THIS  NEW  RECIPE! 

Molasses  Cinnamon  Snaps:  Cream 
1  cup  sugar  with  1  cup  shortening. 
Add  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses; 
then  add  2  teaspoons  soda  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  2  tablespoons 
warm  water.  Sift  2  cups  flour  with 
1  tablespoon  cinnamon,  1  table¬ 
spoon  ginger  and  teaspoon  salt; 
add  to  first  mixture.  Add  enough 
more  flour  (3  to  4  cups)  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.  Roll  out  very  thin  on 
slightly  floured  board.  Cut  in  de¬ 
sired  shapes  and  bake  8  to  10  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  to 
375°,F.).  Makes  about  100  cookies. 


TO  give  real  joy  at  Christmas,  send  your  friends 
gay  boxes  of  these  delicious,  homemade  molasses 
cookies.  They  make  an  inexpensive  gift,  too.  The 
cookies  cost  less  than  five  cents  a  dozen. 

Be  sure  to  make  your  cookies  with  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses.  It’s  made  from  the  choicest  Louisiana 
sugar  cane.  And  Brer  Rabbit  has  that  real,  old- 
plantation  flavor  that  everybody  loves! 


Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book.  100  recipes.  Glnger- 
rllbLa  breads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  breads, 
muffins,  waffles,  candies.  Address  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd., 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-5. 


Name. 


Address_ 


PRINT  NAMES  ADDRESS 


Beautiful  New  Models  and  Shades  at  Your  Aladdin  Dealer’s 
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A  cow  is  a  milk-producing  ma¬ 
chine.  Any  machine  going  at  full 
capacity  will  not  produce  eco¬ 
nomically  unless  it  gets  mighty 
good  care. 

Don’t  just  stop  at  the  feed  bag. 
Don’t  just  give  a  cow  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Look 
to  the  condition  of  the  cow.  Give 
her  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  take 
care  of  her  metabolism — her  appe¬ 
tite,  digestion,  and  elimination. 
It’ll  cost  you  only  about  2  cents 
per  cow  per  day.  According  to 
our  Research  Farm  tests,  it’ll 


mean  Y  pound  more  milk  per 
pound  of  feed  consumed. 

The  first  and  foremost  duty  of 
Stock  Tonic  is  to  condition  the 
cow.  But  it  also  contains  plenty 
of  minerals,  including  iodine.  It  is 
a  conditioner  and  mineral  supple¬ 
ment  that  you  can  well  afford  to 
add  to  your  ration,  because  all 
cows  stay  in  better  milking  con¬ 
dition,  which  in  turn  means 
extra  production.  Get  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  from  your  Dr.  Hess 
dealer.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Hess  Stock  Tonic 

JLlajlo/ucA.  c7ajT_m_ 


cut  winter  livestock  profits.  Kill  lice  on  livestock 
and  ticks  on  sheep  with  Dr.  Hess  Powdered  Louse 
Killer.  Inexpensive — 2%  pounds  only  65c.  6  pounds  only  $1.25. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tke  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  Mould 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk.  , 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.’’  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25 e  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co 


World-Famous 

StewarJ 


CLIPMASTER 


over  90%  or  the  world’s  clipper  users  own  i 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMAST 
is  faster,  cooler  running,  casier-to-use.  The  m 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  L: 

longer.  Stays  sharp  longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball -bear 
motor  exclusive  Stewart  design.  Completely  in 
lated  in  the  special  EASY-GRIP  handle  barel 
inches  in  diameter.  The  finest,  most  enduring  clip 
ever  made  for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  t2i 
value  for  only  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Spe 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1 
Paybalanceon  arrival. Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stew 
electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  i 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  SI 
Company.  5;>98  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  A7  yt 
making  Quality  products. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Handling  Livestock 

You  speak  of  dogs  getting  into  sheep 
flocks.  That  has  been  one  point  which 
has  been  used  on  me  by  friends  many 
times  to  discourage  me  from  starting  a 
flock.  Just  over  this  past  week-end  we 
were  with  friends  in  Virginia  who  had  a 
few  years  ago  invested  in  20  purebred 
ewes  and  a  ram,  only  to  have  dogs  clean 
them  out.  Before  coming  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  I  was  with  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania 
where  they  lost  22  Cheviots  from  dogs. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  practical  to 
have  a  dog-tight  fence  at  the  sheep  shed, 
or  barn,  and  pen  the  flock  at  night,  let¬ 
ting  to  pasture  during  the  day?  What 
information  have  you  to  offer,  or  do  you 
feel  it  wise  to  place  a  few  polled  Short¬ 
horns  out  on  shares,  or  ewes?  If  so, 
what  share  plan  do  you  feel  would  be 
fair  to  each?  A  friend  was  showing  me 
his  22  fattening  hogs  only  yesterday, 
said  he  was  feeding  a  half  gallon  of  16 
percent  acid  phosphate  along  with  as 
much  or  more  lime  in  the  slop  each  day. 
Do  you  feel  this  is  the  right  way  to  feed 
a  mineral  mixture?  w.  n. 

North  Carolina. 

It  is  practical  and  a  safeguard  to  fence 
and  handle  sheep  as  you  mention.  An 
electric  wired  fence  would  also  be  of 
value.  Handling  livestock  on  shares  de¬ 
pends  on  many  factors,  principally  on 
the  interest,  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the 
person  handling  the  livestock.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  handled  on  the  basis  of  the 
owner  receiving  half  the  offspring  for 
furnishing  the  livestock,  the  other  party 
receives  half  for  the  cost  of  care  and 
keep. 

It  would  seem  the  amounts  mentioned 
are  rather  excessive  for  phosphorus  and 
calcium.  A  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  iodized  stock  salt,  50  pounds ;  ground 
limestone,  100  pounds ;  steamed  bonemeal, 
100  pounds,  mixed  and  fed  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  of  the  ration  is  good  with 
hogs,  also  keeping  it  available  for  them 
to  eat  as  desired.  R.  w.  D. 


Various  Sheep  Questions 

How  long  after  a  ewe  sheep  is  bred 
before  she  has  her  young?  Two  or  three 
weeks  before  she  has  her  young  would 
it  be  good  to  feed  her  some  tonic?  How 
long  after  the  young  is  born  must  the 
young  be  kept  in  warm  quarters?  What 
kind  of  sheep  is  it  that  has  a  gray  face, 
stands  about  32  inches  tall,  weighs  about 
125  pounds  and  has  a  very  heavy  coat 
of  wool  about  four  or  five  inches  long? 
They  are  also  long  bodied,  ram  and  ewe 
both.  J.  J.  D. 

Lister  County,  N.  Yr. 

The  length  of  time  a  ewe  will  carry 
young  normally  is  approximately  five 
months,  varying  from  143  to  152  days. 
If  ewes  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for 
they  will  not  need  conditioning  powders 
or  tonics.  Good  quality  hay  with  a  little 
grain  for  a  few  weeks  before  lambing 
will  put  them  in  good  condition  and  milk 
flow.  A  good  grain  mixture  is  corn,  300 ; 
oats,  300 ;  wheat  bran,  300 ;  linseed  meal, 
100  pounds.  Thirty  pounds  of  some  good 
mineral  mixture  may  be  added  with  bene¬ 
fit,  a  good  homemade  one  is  iodized  stock 
salt,  50 ;  ground  limestone,  100 ;  steamed 
bonemeal,  100  pounds.  Keep  this  before 
all  stock  at  all  times  to  eat  as  desired. 

If  lambs  are  dropped  in  the  late  Win¬ 
ter  they  may  be  let  out  on  warm  days 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  sheep  you  refer  to 
is  probable  the  Cheviot  or  the  Leicester 
breeds.  r.  w.  d. 


Horse  With  Pin  Worms 

I  have  a  pair  of  colts  two  and  three 
years  old.  They  are  just  in  from  the 
pasture  and  are  full  of  pin  worms.  What 
shall  I  give  them?  i.  c. 

A  treatment  for  pin  worms  in  the 
horse,  which  is  often  effective,  is  to  mix 
one-half  ounce  of  powdered  gentian  night 
and  morning  on  the  feed  for  one  week. 
At  the  same  time  give  rectal  injections 
twice  daily,  using  one-half  pound  of 
quassia  chips  to  one  gallons  of  water. 

r.  w.  d. 

Massachusetts  Jersey 
Breeders  Meet 

Jersey  breeders  of  Massachusetts  and 
their  friends  came  to  Amherst  October 
23  to  hold  their  annual  meeting.  Prof. 
G.  C.  White,  of  Connecticut,  classified 
11  females  and  two  bulls  which  make  up 
the  producing  herd  at  the  College  giving 
his  reasons  on  each  animal.  Three  cows 
and  one  bull  were  classed  as  very  good, 
five  cows  and  a  bull  as  good  plus,  two 
cows  as  good  and  only  one  as  fair. 

The  senior  herd  sire,  Oxford’s  High 
Flyer  352253,  six  years  old,  was  classed 
very  good.  Four  of  his  daughters,  all 
three-year  olds,  were  classed  as  follows : 
Bay  State  Felicia  1063444,  good  plus; 
Bay  State  Freyja  1063445,  very  good ; 
Bay  State  Fanny  1063446,  fair  and  Bay 
State  Fortuna  1065605,  good  plus.  An¬ 
other  good  plus  was  the  11-year-old  Bay 
State  Jap’s  Polly  6S8040.  The  three 
daughters  of  Trinity  Ann’s  Gamboge  255- 
233  are  Bay  State  Gentle  Ann  797266, 
good ;  Bay  State  Gamboge  Girl  821065, 
good  plus  and  Bay  State  Gay  Polly  822- 
667,  very  good.  Three  daughters  of 
Crocus  Sibil's  Monitor  301708  are  Bay 
State  Sibil's  Maid  907003,  good ;  Bay 
State  Marion  SS0402,  good  plus,  and  Bay 
State  Monitor  Lass  1003807,  very  good. 
The  junior  herd  sire,  Oxford  Golden 
Vision  370201  classed  as  good  plus. 

Oxford's  High  Flyer,  the  senior  sire,  is 
a  son  of  Nellie’s  Oxford  Lad  and  the 
junior  sire  is  a  double  grandson.  Oxford 
Lad  was  a  proved  sire  nearly  13  years 
old  when  he  came  here  and  was  used  in 
the  herd  only  four  months.  The  produc¬ 
tion  and  type  shown  by  his  four,  two- 
year-old  granddaughters  classified  above 
are  encouraging. 

An  interesting  program  was  held  in 
Stockbridge  Hall  with  Henry  A.  Stevens, 
of  Great  Barrington,  acting  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  association,  presiding. 
Prof.  V.  A.  Rice,  of  the  Animal  Husban¬ 
dry  Department,  gave  a  brief  talk,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  services  which  the  college 
has  to  offer  to  dairy  cattle  breeders. 

Ira  Payne,  of  Mourdenier  Hills,  East 
Scliodaek,  N.  Y.,  a  director  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  told  of  efforts  of  the  club 
toward  encouraging  better  type  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  the  marketing  of  Jersey 
Creamline  products.  Kenneth  Landsburg, 
field  representative  for  New  England, 
gave  some  concrete  illustrations  of  how 
Jersey  milk  is  creating  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were :  Henry  A.  Stevens,  president ;  IT. 
G.  Groff,  E.  P.  Offutt  and  T.  J.  Dewey, 
vice-presidents ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wilde,  Lenox, 
secretary;  A.  M.  Walker,  Munson,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Mrs.  Harris,  Dr.  Kingman, 
Lee  Boyce  and  Clarence  Parsons,  direc¬ 
tors.  C.  J.  FAWCETT. 


This  registered  Polled  Hereford  hull,  age  five  years,  weight  1,762,  is  getting  excellent 
type  feeder  calves  at  Gage  Stock  Farm,  D.  O.  Beresford,  manager,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CONDITIONING 

Why  does  a  cow  need  a  special 
feeding-  plan  for  Winter?  Simply 
because  the  cold  months  bring  a 
complete  change  in  her  normal  life 
of  eating  and  milking.  Month  after 
month  without  fresh  air,  exercise 
and  pasturage !  Dry,  rich  grain  and 
roughage  with  high  protein,  which 
her  system  is  asked  to  convert  into 
a  full  flow  of  milk !  All  a  severe 
drain  on  her  bodily  vitality  and  the 
active,  normal  working  of  her 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs. 
Not  all  the  expensive  feed  that 
ought  to  be  turned  into  milk  finds 


GOOD  FEED 
GOOD  CARE 


its  way  into  the  pail.  Here  is  where 
you  lose.  Expensive  disorders  are 
likely  to  creep  in  and  add  to  your 
troubles.  Modern  dairymen  who  fit 
their  feeding  to  seasonal  conditions 
are  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the  grain 
ration.  Its  Iron,  Iodine  and  medici¬ 
nal  herbs  promote  vigorous  diges¬ 
tive  and  assimilative  action ;  en¬ 
able  the  cow  to  convert  more  heavy 


Goats  in  Central  New  York 

The  Central  New  York  Dairy  Goat  So¬ 
ciety  holds  meetings  monthly  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  dairy  goat  industry 
in  Central  New  York  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  which  are  held  the 
last  Sunday  of  each  month.  There  is  a 
membership  of  150  who  are  striving  to 
the  utmost  to  produce  dairy  goats  and 
dairy  goat  producers  who  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  general  public.  This  society 
is  affiliated  with  the  N.  Y.  State  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  American  Goat 
Society.  There  is  a  buck  club  to  promote 
the  use  of  proven  sires  for  breeding.  A 
monthly  paper  is  published  and  a  certi¬ 
fied  sales  program  is  maintained,  whereby 
dairy  goats  can  be  procured  and  one  can 
be  assured  that  they  will  be  as  they  are 
represented.  Mrs.  Ethel  Tucker,  Cort¬ 
land,  R.  F.  D.  4,  will  furnish  one  of  these 
sales  sheets. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are :  Kenneth 
Coon,  Lafayette,  president;  Emmett  J. 
Carter,  Port  Byron,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Ethel  Tucker,  Cortland,  treasurer ;  Miles 
L.  Lanning  Homer,  publicity  director.  The 
directors  are :  Kenneth  J.  Coon  of  La¬ 
fayette,  Emmet  J.  Carter  of  Port  Byron, 
Chester  E.  Snevlin  of  Lafayette,  Robert 
E.  Harris  of  Fabius  and  Howard  Rulison 
of  Syracuse. 

Committees  are :  Reception,  Chester 
Snevlin  and  Mrs.  Emmett  J.  Carter ; 
sick,  Mrs.  William  Coon ;  refreshment, 
Mrs.  Duane  Holmes ;  program,  Duane 
Holmes;  sales,  Mrs.  Chester  Snevlin; 
buck  club,  Robert  Harris  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Tucker;  milk,  William  Coon  and 
William  Tucker ;  milk  inspectors,  Lyle 
Hulbert,  Duane  Holmes,  Howard  Wake- 
man  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Kite;  promotion, 
Mrs.  Gladys  Kite. 

Kenneth  Coon  of  Lafayette,  president 
of  the  local  society,  was  selected  as  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  American  Goat  Society  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Columbus,  Mo.,  and  was 
elected  president  of  this  association. 

M.  L.  FANNING. 


Obscure  Cow  Trouble 

What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  that  takes 
fits  if  in  the  pasture?  She  will  run  round 
and  round  and  fall  down  ;  is  all  right  in  a 
few  moments.  She  does  not  have  them 
very  often  but  they  are  getting  worse. 

New  York.  F.  c.  M. 

The  condition  may  be  caused  by  for¬ 
age  poisoning,  or  moldy  grain  or  rough- 
age  or  ergot.  It  might  also  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  such  as  a 
nail  or  wire ;  or  possibly  to  a  brain 
tumor.  It  would  seem  best  to  let  a  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian  diagnose  the  condition  by 
examination  and  prescribe  as  seems  in¬ 
dicated.  R.  W.  D. 


Milk  License  Required 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  W.  G.,  the 
Milk  Control  Division,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
which  controls  in  this  State,  says :  “Any 
person  who  sells  milk,  even  as  much  as  a 
pint,  is  a  milk  dealer,  and  must  have  a 
license  and  pay  a  fee.” 

A  permit  from  the  local  health  officer 
and  a  license  from  the  Control  Division 
are  two  different  things,  but  a  farmer 
must  have  both  to  sell  his  milk  to  a  con¬ 
sumer. 

I  have  peddled  milk  in  a  little  village, 
of  less  than  500  inhabitants,  for  14  years 
and  never  had  any  trouble  until  the  Milk 
Control  Board  came  into  existence. 

New  York.  W.  S. 


A  Talk  About  Feeding 

I  have  for  Winter  feeding  the  follow¬ 
ing  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed 
it :  two  tons  Alfalfa,  two  tons  Red  clover, 
three  tons  Timothy,  160  bags  of  corn  on 
the  cob  (50  pounds  each),  25  bags  oats 
(80  pounds  each),  four  tons  cornstalks. 
I  am  to  feed  one  team  of  horses,  one  cow, 
two  pigs  and  four  sheep.  I  have  a  ham¬ 
mer  mill.  F.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Equal  parts  corn  and  oats  put  through 
the  hammer  mill  would  make  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  horse,  cow  and  sheep.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  add  10  pounds  of 
linseed  meal  to  each  100  pounds  of  this 
mixture.  Feeds  of  either  Alfalfa  or 
clover  in  the  morning  and  Timothy  at 
night  would  be  preferable  to  continuous 
feeding  of  either  hay.  For  the  pigs  feed 
corn  alone,  with  access  to  best  quality 
hay,  using  Alfalfa,  feeding  the  stemmy 
part  to  the  sheep,  after  the  pigs  have 
picked  it  over.  Keep  clean  water  and 
salt  before  the  animals  at  all  times. 

B.  w.  D. 


Scouring  Calf 

How  can  I  stop  a  10  weeks  old  calf 
from  being  physiced?  J.  F. 

New  York. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  calf  scours 
is  dirty  pails,  barn  equipment,  stalls  and 
improper  feeding  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  pails  should  be  scrubbed,  boiled  and 
disinfected.  Diversol  is  excellent  and  will 
not  rust  utensils,  local  dealers  handle 
this.  Always  ask  yourself  the  question 
when  feeding  milk  to  a  calf  if  the  pail 
and  its  contents  are  sufficiently  clean  so 
you  would  willingingly  take  a  drink  of  it 
with  relish.  If  not  it  is  not  fit  to  feed 
the  calf.  After  correcting  and  removing 
the  cause  a  good  home  treatment  is  two 
eggs  stirred  in  a  pint  of  warm  black  cof¬ 
fee,  to  which  20  grains  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  have  been  added.  This  may  be 
obtained  at  any  drug  store.  R.  W.  D. 


Cleaning  Hog  Pasture 

I  have  an  old  orchard  in  which  hogs 
have  been  kept  for  at  least  15  years.  I 
know  that  this  yard  is  heavily  infested 
with  worms.  How  long  should  pigs  and 
hogs  be  kept  ofF  before  it  would  be  safe 
to  turn  them  in  again  ?  ji.  H. 

Ohio. 

It  -would  be  advisable  to  plow  the  land 
mentioned,  seed  it  to  temporary  pasture, 
using  it  for  sheep  or  cattle,  and  keep 
hogs  off  it  for  one  year.  k.  w.  d. 


A  Great  Herd  of  Dual-Pur¬ 
pose  Milking  Shorthorns 

(Continued  from  Page  766) 
pounds  of  milk,  test  4.14  percent,  451.80 
pounds  of  fat ;  1936,  10.137  pounds  of 
milk,  test  4.20  percent,  426.31  pounds  of 
fat.  The  three-year  average  was  10,424 
pounds  of  milk  and  436.20  pounds  of  fat. 

The  16  cows  in  1034  included  one  four- 
year  old  and  five  two-year  olds.  The  cost 
of  feed  was  $1,587.91  and  the  cows  re¬ 
turned  $1,257.49  over  this  item.  One 
cow  produced  $227  over  cost  of  feed, 
other  $1S0  and  $155  respectively.  In 
1935  this  was  the  second  highest  herd 
test  in  butterfat  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
reported  to  be  the  highest  butterfat  test¬ 
ing  herd  of  Shorthorns  in  the  world. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  wordy 
warfare  between  the  partisans  of  the  spe¬ 
cial-purpose  dairy  breeds  and  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  Milking  Shorthorns,  the  Red 
Polls  and  the  Devons,  who  have  argued 
that  a  cow  could  profitably  produce  both 
beef  and  milk.  As  far  as  Shorthorns  are 
concerned  the  records  made  under  Mr. 
Beardsley's  management  prove  pretty 
conclusively  their  efficiency  at  the  pail. 
They  have  the  advantage  over  the  other 
dual-purpose  breeds  of  somewhat  higher 
milk  production  on  the  whole  and  of  out¬ 
weighing  them  about  200  pounds  per 
head. 

While  the  Herefords  and  especially  the 
Aberdeen- Angus  can  produce  a  bloekier 
and  more  early  maturing  carcass,  Milking- 
Shorthorn  steers  have  done  well  in  the 
show  ring  and  on  the  block.  The  very 
highly  finished  product  of  the  special-pur¬ 
pose  beef  breeds,  including  the  Scotch 
Shorthorns,  will  usually  bring  a  higher 
price  per  pound  than  that  of  the  leggier 
dual-purpose  type  steers  but  it  may  bring 
less  profit  because  of  the  higher  price  in¬ 
volved  in  its  production.  The  Milking 
Shorthorn  steer  may  have  considerably 
greater  weight  when  sold  and  this  in¬ 
creased  scale  will  have  been  secured  by 
the  use  of  a  larger  proportion  of  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  with  less  expense 
for  labor  than  in  the  case  of  the  fancy 
product  of  intensive  baby  beef  produc¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  the  outlet  for  strictly 
prime  steers  is  limited,  while  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  good  beef  which  does 
not  grade  quite  so  high. 

Eastern  farmers  who  face  a  chaotic 
milk  market  in  which  overproduction  com¬ 
pels  the  sale  of  surplus  milk  at  give¬ 
away  prices,  and  who  have  sufficient  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  land,  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  use  of  dual-purpose  cows  whose 
calves,  sold  as  fancy  veals  or  as  beef 
steers  or  heifers  may  afford  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  for  extra  milk  than  that  offered  by 
the  metropolitan  fluid  milk  markets. 
Such  a  system  of  farming  will  help  the 
special-purpose  dairymen  by  lessening  the 
flow  of  market  milk  and  will  benefit  the 
farmers  practicing  it  by  saving  labor,  con¬ 
serving  fertility  and,  at  the  same  time, 
supplying  large  amounts  of  manure  to 
maintain  the  productivity  of  land  devoted 
to  cash  crops.  At  any  rate,  the  next  time 
you  are  in  Central  Massachusetts,  give 
yourself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Wachu- 
sett  Meadow  Farm,  at  Princeton. 


Caked  Bag,  Inflammation,  Chaps, 
Cuts,  Wire  snags  and  injuries 
to  the  udder  or  teats  can  rob 
you  of  a  full  milk  flow,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  you  have  planned 
your  feeding  and  nurtured  the 
health  of  your  cows.  Bag  Balm 
is  compounded  to  help  you  keep 
the  tender  tissues  that  deliver 
the  milk  in  a  soft,  pliable,  healthy 
condition  at  all  times.  Do  not 
confuse  Bag  Balm  with  or¬ 
dinary  udder  salves;  it  is  scienti¬ 
fically  developed  by  using  the 
finest  of  EXPENSIVE  INGRE¬ 
DIENTS,  yet  volume  sales  en¬ 
able  us  to  offer  you  a  big  value 
— 10  ounces  for  only  60/ — at 
feed,  drug  and  general  stores. 

FREE  VETERINARY  BOOK 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  32 
page  illustrated  treatise  on  cow 
ailments.  Specially  written  by 
a  practical  veterinarian  for  home 
treatment  of  the  most  common 
ills  of  dairy  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  INC. 

DEPT.  9-A,  LYNDONVIUE,  VT. 


feed  into  inilk  without  hazard  to 
health.  You,  too,  will  find  Kow- 
Kare  a  money-maker  this  winter. 
Use  it  to  keep  up  production  and  to 

Fortify  your  cows 
against  breakdowns 
AT  CALVING 

Under  present  day  forcing  for  milk 
yield  the  ordeal  of  freshening  brings  a 
special  hazard  to  health.  Kow-Kare, 
used  with  the  feed  for  a  few  weeks 
before  and  after  calf-birth  will  pro¬ 
mote  better  vigor ;  reduce  your  wor¬ 
ries  and  expense.  Kow-Kare  is  sold 
by  feed,  drug  and  general  stores ; 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes. 


Dairy  Association  Co.#  Inc. 
Dept.  9,  lyndcnville,  Vt. 


FREE 

Veterinary  Book 

—Semi  for  your 
copy  of  32-page 
illustrated  book 
on  bow  to  treat 
cow  ailments.  A 
book  you  will 
value  and  keep 
on  band. 
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SAVE  MONEY  ON  MEAT- 

BUTCHER  MORE ,  and 
CURE  MORE-  This  Year 


and  bacon  can  be  yours  ’s  Smoke  Ss 

cent  a  pound  putting  t 

job  of  Salting, ! ?“ffe  mea”-all  at  the  sam 

wood  smoke  into  .  ,  n  nicker  and  safc 

andworh^tbe  obdU.cherse  ; 

EggS^  of  meat.  Do  the  entire  30b  r 
r'  with  Morton’s  Sugar  Curing 

[ORTONS  Farmers  by  the  tens  o 

flavored,  better  keeping  hair 

imP  TZ  yonr  dealer  for  a  free  be. 


ASK  your 
dealer  for  a  can  of 
Morton’s  Sausage 
Seasoning  and  try 
it,  i  f  you  want  the 
finest  sausage  you 
ever  tasted. 


...for  less  than  ONE  CENT  a  Pound 
with  MORTONS  SMOKE -SALT 
you  can  cure  the  Finest  Meat  J| 
You  Ever  Ate . 


MORTON  SALT  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


1 

REAL  JOBS  OPEN 

1 

i 

f  T 

W 
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J 

AA 
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Auto.  Diesel.  Aviation  Mechanics— Body. 

Fender  repair.  Painting,  Welding.  Learn 
with  a  few  weeks  practical  train 
fng.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK,  low  tuition 
rate,  and  course  interested  in. 

McSWEENY  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  62-18 
Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Facts. 


National  company  needs  more  men  at 
once  to  make  regular  calls  on  local  routes. 

;  No  experience  needed.  Operate  on  our 
capital.  Big  bonus — $500.00 
cash  or  Ford  Sedan — besides 
•  your  weekly  earnings.  Rush 

_ .  name  on  postcard  for  FREE 

Albert  Mills.  8510  Monmouth.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Dairy  income 
is  regular 
income  . . . 

The  dairy  farmer  sells  his 
product  every  day. 


liLM  1 1 


t 


Spring,  summer,  fall  and  win¬ 
ter-good  weather  or  bad  weather— the  milk  crop  is  the 
surest  and  most  regular  farm  earner. 

Every  day  of  every  year,  Borden  distribution  and  sales¬ 
manship  are  at  work  to  speed  the  flow  of  milk  from  the 
farm  and  of  milk  money  back  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

It  is  this  highly  specialized  job  of  creating  new  milk 
products  and  finding  new  milk  markets  that  helps  make 
each  dairyman's  income  a  better  year-around  income. 
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ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


FOR  80  YEARS 
CREATESI 
IN  MILK 


1THE 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Distribution  of  Baby  Beef 
Steers  to  4-H  Clubs 

Distribution  of  more  than  100  baby 
beef  steers  to  boys  and  girls  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  New  York  and  Massachusetts  is 
being  made  in  preparation  for  the  4-H 
club  baby  beef  camp  and  sale  at  the  1938 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  The  steers, 
purebred  Herefords  and  Aberdeen-Angus, 
will  be  fed  by  their  young  owners  during 
the  next  10  months,  fitted  and  shown  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  exposition.  Prize 
winners  will  be  eligible  for  the  open  class¬ 
es  in  competition  with  the  leading  herds 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  following  day 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  of  purchase,  plus  cost  of 
feed  and  the  auction  selling  price  will 
represent  the  season’s  profit  for  each  boy 
and  girl.  There  will  be  121  animals  dis¬ 
tributed  this  year. 

Two  new  members,  Malcolm  Graliame, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  John  E. 
Lathrop,  of  Blandford,  have  been  added 
to  the  management  committee,  which  has 
organized  by  the  election  of  John  Buck¬ 
ler,  of  Pittsfield,  chairman ;  H.  H. 
Tozier,  Jr.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  vice- 
chairman;  R.  J.  Cleeland,  of  Springfield, 
treasurer,  and  Kenneth  L.  Ripley,  of 
Blandford,  secretary.  Other  members 
are :  Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  of  Amherst ; 
Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Young,  of  Storrs,  Conn. ;  E.  M.  Granger, 
Jr.,  of  Thompsonville,  Conn.;  Robert  G. 
Jahrling,  of  Springfield,  and  Harley  A. 
Leland,  of  Amherst. 

Steers  will  go  to  boys  and  girls  of 
Dutchess  County  in  New  York,  four 
counties  in  Connecticut,  the  four  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  counties,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  project  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  boys  and  girls  in  Eastern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


Molasses  for,  Horses 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  mo¬ 
lasses  with  straw  to  horses  and  what 
amount  of  molasses  should  be  given  at 
one  feeding?  j.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cane  molasses  may  be  fed  up  to  as 
much  as  three  or  four  quarts  daily  if  the 
horses  ai’e  accustomed  to  it  gradually, 
starting  with  one-half  pint  and  increas¬ 
ing  it  about  this  amount  weekly.  If  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  warm  water  it 
may  be  poured  over  the  roughage.  If 
only  the  straw  and  molasses  are  fed  it 
would  be  best  also  to  feed  a  little  Soy¬ 
bean  meal  which  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  molasses  and  straw,  feeding  about 
one-half  pound  daily  per  horse  of  the 
meal.  If  beet  molasses  is  used  it  should 
be  fed  only  about  half  the  amount  of 
cane  molasses  as  it  is  more  laxative. 

R.  W.  D. 


Sow  With  Caked  Udder 

I  have  a  sow  with  11  pigs,  her  first 
time,  and  udder  is  caked.  The  milk  seems 
to  be  hard  in  it.  What  is  the  cause  of 
it  and  whan  can  be  done  for  I  am  feeding 
middlings  and  corn.  Has  that  anything 
to  do  with  it  ?  G.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  probable  the  feed  caused  the  con¬ 
gestion  mentioned.  Heavy  milking  young 
sows  due  to  delay  in  getting  nursed  may 
get  congested.  Light  feeds  consisting  of 
about  one-half  wheat  bran  are  good  be¬ 
fore  and  shortly  after  farrowing. 

If  the  sow  refuses  to  nurse  she  may  be 
soothed  and  put  to  rest  by  using  10  drops 
of  the  following  formula  in  her  ear : 
Spirits  of  camphor,  two  ounces ;  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opri,  one  ounce.  Repeat  two  or 
three  times  if  necessary,  the  pigs  may  be 
kept  on  cow’s  milk  until  the  sow’s  milk 
is  resumed.  The  sow  may  also  be  given  a 
capsule  of  sodium  amytal,  repeated  in 
three  hours  if  desired  instead  of  the  ear 
drops.  R.  W.  D. 


Lip  and  Leg  Ulceration 

In  Spring  shortly  after  lambing  the 
ewes  had  blisters  come  on  their  udders 
and  the  lambs  would  not  nurse  them.  I 
turned  them  out  and  did  not  see  any 
more  of  this  till  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
I  put  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs  in  the 
same  shed  and  she  and  pigs  got  it.  Will 
it  be  all  right  to  keep  these  sheep  over 
or  would  you  advise  me  to  dispose  of  the 
flock  and  do  you  think  the  pasture  where 
they  stayed  will  be  all  right  to  run  them 
on?  Will  this  year’s  lambs  be  all  right  to 
keep?  They  got  it  in  the  Spring  on  their 
mouths.  Some  of  these  ewes  lost  one-half 
of  their  udder  but  if  their  udders  are  per¬ 
fect,  do  you  think  it  safe  to  keep  them? 

New  York.  w.  s. 

This  probably  is  a  disease  known  as 
lip  and  leg  ulceration.  Disinfection  of 
the  affected  parts,  premises  and  rotation 
of  pastures  are  the  most  effective  means 
of  control.  Where  the  udders  are  per¬ 
manently  affected  it  would  seem  a  good 
policy  to  dispose  of  such  animals.  It  is 
probable  the  lambs  will  be  satisfactory  to 
keep  if  the  suggested  precautions  are  ob¬ 
served.  B.  W.  D. 


It’s  an  old  saying— “The  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 
Winter  feeding  programs  planned  to 
bring  the  most  in  milk  production 
tear  down  unmercifully.  Failing  con¬ 
dition  of  your  dairy  herd  steals 
upon  you  like  a  sneak  thief.  When 
loss  of  appetite  and  ailments  occur 
in  the  herd,  you’ve  already  lost 
many  dollars  in  wasted  feed,  lower¬ 
ed  production  and  danger  to  your 
breeding  program. 

A  little  Dijes-Tone  fed  with  the  feed 
costs  a  few  cents  and  pays  in  many 
dollars.  For  its  valuable  approved 
pharmaceutical  herbs  and  its  bal¬ 
anced  mineral  content,  including 
Iron,  Iodine,  Copper,  Manganese, 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus,  promote 
appetite,  improve  digestion ;  aids  as¬ 
similation  and  in  maintaining  a  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  condition  for  highest 
production.  Regularity  of  breeding 
and  absence  of  breeding  ailments 
are  the  rule  with  consistent  feeders 
of  Dijes-Tone.  Use  it  on 
milcli  cotvs,  dry  cows 
and  growing  stock.  Sold 
only  direct  to  dairymen 
wi  tiro  lit  middleman’s 
profit  in  the  price. 


GET  THIS  FREE 

Write  giving  tlio  number  of  your  cows  and 
growing  stock  and  receive  a  packet  of  10 
Mastitis  (Garget)  TESTERS  and  our  illus¬ 
trated  book.  "How  to  Get  The  Most  Out 
of  lour  Livestock  and  Poultry".  Send 
coupon  or  postcard  today.  Near’s  Food  Co., 
Inc.,  Binghamton.  New  York 

Nears 

DIJES'TONE 


Feed  Supplements  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1039B 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Cows . Young  Stock . 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 


CAPSULES 


ITETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.l 


WORM 

BULLETINS 


EFFECTIVELY 

DESTROYS 


NO.  6SO 

ON  NEMA  CAPSULES 
FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


STOMACH 

WORMS 


NO.  661 

C-A  CAPSULES 
FOR  POULTRY 


IN  SHEEP 

ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS 
and  HOOKWORMS  in 


OTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS,  FOXES 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
joD  without  ill  drug  effect  —  Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 
Worm  Bulletin  No.  650  tells  you  the  right  way 
to  worm  livestock  and  No.  661  the  right  way  to 
Worm  poultry.  Helpful,  Practical,  Instructive. 
Write  to  Dedc  N-39-M,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


"FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


YOURS  FOR  THE 
ASKING! 

Hudson  provides  this  free 
service — modern  barn 
floor  plans  that  save  you 
money  and  assure  a  more 
practical,  efficient  layout. 
Sent  free  with  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever.  Write  for 
them. 


Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  Garden  Tools,  Poultry  and 
Barn  Equipment,  Pumps,  T anks,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

Sea  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 


1.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


. . . . . . . . mil . . . mini . . . . 
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Every  Dr.  LeGear 
dealer  is  authorized 
to  make  this  liberal 
proposition ;  no  risk 
for  you,  and  much 
to  gain.  Simply 
get  enough 


YOU 
HOULD 
ASK  YOUR 
DEALER 
FOR  THIS 
SAME 
WONDERFUL 
OFFER' 


Dr.LeGear's 

Stock  Powders 

MINERAL-IZEDl 

to  last  you  60  to  90  days — for  all  your  live 
stock.  Use  as  directed,  and  if  not  satisfied 
with  results  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  dealer 
will  return  your  money.  You  take  no  chances, 
and  it  is  important  that  you  make  this  test 
because  Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders  contain 
the  minerals  and  other  ingredients  which  are 
so  necessary.  Deficiency  of  these  elements 
causes  reduced  milk  production  and  lost  prof¬ 
its.  Your  milch  cows  should  certainly  have 
this  tonic,  also  your  other  live  stock. 

Dr.  LeGear’s 


COW  PRESCRIPTION 

THE  KELP  COMPOUND  TONIC 

deserves  special  consideration  at  this  season.  Kelp 
is  a  great  source  of  iodine,  and  milch  cows  need  more 
iodine  and  minerals  than  they  get  in  ordinary 
feeding. 

If  you  raise  poultry,  you  should  make  the  same 
test  with  Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Prescription  mineral-ized 
— under  the  same  guarantee  of  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  All  Dr.  LeGear  prescriptions  —  for  live 
stock,  poultry  and  dogs — are  sold  on  this  basis,  and 
all  contain  the  most  effective  ingredients  known  to 
modern  veterinary  science.  For  over  40  years  they 
have  been  giving  satisfactory  service  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  users. 

If  you  have  Jive  stock  or  poultry  problems  that 
trouble  you,  let  our  veterinary  staff  advise  with 
you  without  charge. 

CpCC  Write  us  today  for  complimentary  copies  of 
*  I'tt  Dr.  LeGear’s  Live  Stock  Manual  and  Dr. 
LeGear’s  Complete  Poultry  Guide.  Address  Dr.  L.  D. 
LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


eggs 

Nature’s  Own 
HealthFood 


RICH  IN  VITAMINS 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Get  those  extra  eggs,  .  .  .  that  otherwise 
may  never  be  laid,  .  .  .  NOW- — while  egg 
prices  are  high!  We  guarantee  this  famous 
old,  reliable  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  to 
start  more  eggs  coming  in  just  15  short 
days  ...  or  we  refund  your  money.  Isn’t 
that  fair?  In  sixty  years,  millions  of  poul- 
trymen  have  used  Regulator  to  get  more 
eggs  quick?  It  costs  only  2c  a  day  per  100 
liens.  See  your  dealer  today  or  send  §1.00 
with  your  name  and  address  for  liberal 
trial  supply  postpaid. 

Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  543.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORE 

EGGS 


POULTRY 
REGULATOR 


"HELPS  HENS  LAY ” 


Pet  Me  with  Squabs 

Luxury  eating.  Raise  them.  De¬ 
mand  up,  supply  low.  Write  a  post¬ 
card.  get  our  FREE  EYE-OPENING 
Picture  Book.  Why  breed  for  ordinary 
trade  when  luxury  national  markets 
are  open  for  all  SQUABS  you  can 
ship  every  day  in  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES?  Wo 
give  bonus  in  breeders  for  promptness.  Write  today  to 
RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


Poultry  Paper  12  Issues  25$ 


Pa9te  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and  I 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin)  I  BRyy'WA 
for  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  /  mPr  w 
540  So.  Clark  Street_ Chicago,  Illinois/ FT  T 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  111. 


Advice  on  Culling 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  cull  laying 
hens?  Do  the  pelvic  bones  remain  spread 
apart  while  molting  or  do  they  close? 

New  York.  T.  J.  s. 

Culling  the  laying  flock  cannot  begin 
too  soon.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  before 
it  is  hatched  through  selection  of  eggs  of 
the  type  that  it  is  hoped  to  secure  later. 
These  eggs  should  be  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  market  type,  of  full  size,  free  from 
thin  shells,  rough  surfaces  or  soiling  and 
uniform  in  shape  and  color. 

The  next  step  in  culling  begins  at 
hatching  and  ends  when  the  discarded 
birds  are  sent  to  market.  Newly  hatched 
chicks  that  show  evidence  of  disease  or 
crippling  should  not  find  their  way  to  the 
brooder.  Any  hope  that  they  may  re¬ 
cover  and  catch  up  with  their  fellows 
should  not  be  indulged.  Competition  with 
the  latter  will  be  severe  enough  with  an 
even  start ;  it  shouldn’t  be  a  handicap 
race.  As  the  weeks  pass,  a  bird  here  and 
there  will  be  seen  to  be  out  of  condition, 
giving  evidence  of  falling  behind  its  mates 
and  perhaps  showing  distinct  signs  of 
disease.  All  such  individuals  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  immediate  removal  from  the 
flock  and  isolation  until,  at  least,  their 
disability  is  seen  to  be  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Feeding  a  sick,  crippled  or  ob¬ 
viously  inferior  fowl  in  the  hope  that 
nature  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  its 
owner  and  guard  his  pocketbook  is  a 
hope  seldom  realized.  A  desirable  egg- 
feed  ratio  will  not  be  built  up  upon  any¬ 
thing1  but  inherent  productive  ability 
coupled  with  robust  health. 

Culling  the  flock,  in  the  usual  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term,  relates,  however,  not  so 
much  to  discarding  the  physically  unfit 
as  to  removing  those  layers  that  have 
failed  to  keep  up  the  pace  necessary  for 
a  profitable  return.  The  culled  fowls 
have  been  producers  but,  for  some  reason, 
have  ceased  to  maintain  a  promising  rec¬ 
ord.  A  hen  on  vacation  will  eat  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  food  as  one  that  is  lay¬ 
ing  and  a  hen  that  makes  a  good  start 
but  falls  out  in  midsummer,  goes  into 
more  or  less  of  a  molt,  does  not  resume 
production  for  some  weeks  will  not  equal 
the  record  of  one  that  has  plugged  along 
steadily  through  the  Summer  and  well 
into  the  Fall  before  she  takes  time  out  for 
the  renewing  of  her  plumage  and  vigor. 
Not  only  does  the  early  molter  begin  the 
process  too  soon,  she  does  not  equal  the 
persistent  layer  in  the  speed  with  which 
she  finishes  that  preliminary  to  resump¬ 
tion  of  duty  upon  the  nest.  The  late 
molter  is  the  quick  molter. 

The  hen  that  molts  in  the  Summer 
months,  June,  July  and  August,  is  an 
early  molter,  stopping  production  too 
early  to  make  good  year’s  record.  Culling 
of  the  early  molters  may  well  begin  in 
June  and  continue  until  late  Fall.  Hens 
that  persist  until  November  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  pick  of  the  flock  and  should 
be  considered  candidates  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  season’s  breeding  pens.  If  but  one 
culling  is  to  be  made,  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober  would  be  the  choice  of  months  for 
flock  overhauling. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  nature  has  not 
provided  simple  and  easily  applicable 
rules  to  guide  the  poultryman  in  culling, 
rules  applicable  under  all  conditions  and 
uniform  for  all  breeds.  One  must  know 
something  about  the  care  and  history  of 
the  flock  under  consideration,  however, 
if  he  is  not  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  best  hen  might  be  a  non¬ 
layer  at  the  time  of  observation  if  she 
had  been  ill  fed  and  cared  for.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  coloration  of  pigmented  parts  of 
the  body  varies  also  with  breed  and  feed¬ 
ing.  Like  most  rules  governing  life’s  af¬ 
fairs,  those  guiding  the  poultryman  to  be 
of  value  must  he  applied  with  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  judgment.  Otherwise,  exceptions 
may  trip  him  up.  It  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  is  rather  disconcerting  to 
the  poultryman  to  be  taught  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  that  certain  things  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  only  to 
learn  from  time  to  time  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  were  based  has  been 
found  to  be  faulty.  However,  in  this,  he 
only  shares  the  disappointment  of  work¬ 
ers  in  all  lines.  The  barnyard  hen  has 
been  dissected,  analyzed  and  classified  as 
to  her  psychological,  as  well  as  physical, 
make  up  until  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
could  escape  her  investigator’s  curiosity, 
hut  it  is  evident  that  all  that  relates  to 
her  well  being  and  her  owner's  welfare  is 
not  yet  known. 

Desiring  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a 
hen  is  laying,  the  owner  will  note  her 
color,  or  pigmentation.  The  pullet  begin¬ 
ning  to  lay  will  show  a  yellow  coloring  of 
the  skin  of  the  following  parts :  vent ; 
eye  ring,  or  edge  of  the  eyelid ;  ear  lobes ; 
beak ;  bottom  of  the  feet ;  front  of  shank 
and  rear  of  shank.  These  colors  disap¬ 
pear  with  egg  production,  that  of  the 
shanks  being  lost  last.  After  a  period  of 
rest,  the  colors  return  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  were  lost.  When  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ceases,  the  pigmentation  return 
(Continued  on  Page  785) 
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PROFIT  / 
HOU1? 


LOOK.  AT  THIsTdONT  FORGET 

RECORD.  LAST  I  THEIR,  HIGH 
DECEMBER.  AMD 
JANUARY  OUR  1000 
PULLETS  AVERAGED 
20  EGGS  EACH,  &0% 

GRADING  TOP  SIZE. 


HATCHABILITY, 
DAD. 


/u/HATS  THE  IDEA, V  YES,  AND  I'M 


ED -RECOMMENDING 
VOUR  STRAIN  OF 
NEIV  HAMPSHIRE 
REDS? 


RECOMMENDING  THAT  YOU 
FEED  THEM  ESHEIMAW 
RED  ROSE.  I  USE  NOTHING 
ELSE  FROM  STARTING  FEED 
LAYIWG^^MASH 


iK&Ki 

“We  breed  New  Hampshires,  and  on  every  chick  sale  we 
urge  use  of  Eshelman  Feeds,  because  we  produce  more 
eggs  on  less  feed  with 

SlMmaw  RED  ROSE  LAYING  MASH 

There’s  bigger  profit  because  80#  are  top  size— and  our  last 
three  hatches  averaged  64#,  75#  and  80#.  At  3  weeks  3  days 
old,  Eshelman-fed  chicks  average  nearly  lib.” (Name  on  request.) 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  &Ac£ma*c  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


SALES  OFFICES: 

LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


MILLS: 
YORK,  PA. 


CIRCLEVILLE. 


KERR  CHICKS 
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THIS  YEAR,  Kerr  is  tops  again  in  the  Eastern  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Look  at  these  high  honors  — a  tribute  to 
Kerr  quality  breeding: 

In  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hen  Contest,  a  R.  I.  Red  — bred 
by  Kerr  — made  the  highest  record  for  the  breed  of  any 
2-year-old  with  a  lay  of  241  eggs  — score  262.65  points. 
She  was  also  second  high  for  entire  contest  ior  2-year 
production  with  551  eggs  and  score  of  589.10  points.  A  4- 
year-old  White  Leghorn  has  averaged  243.9  points  per 
year  for  four  years,  was  second  high  bird  for  the  entire 
contest  with  record  of  914  eggs,  975.90  points.  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  Kerr  strain  — high  egg  production 
year  after  year. 

Five  Kerr  pens  in  the  1937  contests,  totaling  fifty  birds, 
laid  253.9  eggs  and  scored  258.3  points  per  bird. 

Every  contest  bird  is  bred  and  raised  on  the  Kerr 
Breeding  Farm  of  8000  breeders.  All  breeders  are  care¬ 
fully  culled,  banded  and  blood-tested  for  B.W.  D. 

Depend  on  Kerr  for  quality— 30  years'  honest  dealing. 
Write  for  FREE  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  1 9  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson.  Trenton;  New  York 
—  Binghamton,  Middletown.  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Pennsylvania — Lancaster;  Massachusetts  —  West  Springfield;  Con¬ 
necticut —  Danbury,  Norwich;  Delaware  —  Selbyville. 

(Address  Dept.  19  ) 


msfwi  This  Provcn  H 
Jr Jir-pJ,  exterminator  1 
won  t  kill  Live- 
stock,  Pets  or 
jfir  Poultry— Gets  Rats 
|r  Every  Time.  K-R-O 
is  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35f  and  , 
$1.00;  Powder,  75f.  All  L 
Druggists.  Results  or  A 
Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-O  Company, 

5  Spri  ngf ield,  O. 


CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
^HIZIUTCI  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES  


Let  “FAUN1LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battlea  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  ».Fisehel,lnc.M,N.d°.,rS.'psi 


5 implex  Brooders 

still  at  Lowest  Prices 


Big  money  in  eggs  and  poultry  this  year. 
Guarantee  maximum  profits  with  a 
SIMPLEX  Brooder  Stove  — America’s  most 
famous  for  25  years.  Prices  were  never  lower  — 
SIMPLEX  quality  was  never  so  high.  Invest  irt 
money-back  guaranteed  satisfaction.  Save  money 
—  save  chicks.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANY 


740  GrandviUe  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


BROILER-CHICKS 

ROCK-HAMP.  CROSS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Shipments  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 


PE3NNA. 

I)ept.  R 


FARMS  HATCHERY 

LEIYISTOWN.  PA. 
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ELMER  H.WENE 


200,000 
BREEDERS 
1,500.000  Egg 
Capacity.  Larg¬ 
est  in  East. 
Hatches  Every 
Week  The  Year 
Around. 


WRITE  FOR  EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNT- TODAY 

WENE  QUALITY  is  bred  by  a  man  who  knows  his  chickens. .. Pro¬ 
duction  Quality,  resulting  in  high  chick  and  layer  livability,  good 
flock  averages  of  big  eggs  that  bring  up  to  4  and  6c  premium  on 
Auction  markets.  Meat  Quality,  based  on  rapid,  even  growth.  Arm 
flesh,  plump  bodies. .  .making  broilers  and  roasters  that  bring  pre¬ 
mium  prices.  Good  Health,  based  on  vigorous  stock,  every  breeder 
tested  for  B.W.D.,  many  double-tested.  Every  chick  individually 
inspected. .  .backed  by  a  generous  guarantee. 

WENE  BREEDING  PROGRAM  ...  17  yearn  of  progress.  200,000  breeders, 
blood-tested  by  us  or  under  State  supervision.  Over  50,000  Leghorn  Hen  Breed¬ 
ers,  many  flocks  R.  O.  P.  sired.  22.000  WYAN-ROCKS,  our  own  copyrighted 
blend  .  .  .  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks  welded  into  a  breed,  unlike  any  other. 
WENE  Crosses  for  meat  production  .  .  .  Bram-Rocks  lor  heavy  roasters,  Red- 
Rocks  for  “colored"  broilers  and  light  roasters. 

WENE  PRICES  are  right,  and  In  addition  there's  a  Special  Early  Order  Discount,  If 
you  act  at  once.  Send  a  post  card  today  for  free  Cat.  and  details  of  Discount  plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  151-L  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


BREEDS 

WH.  LEGHORNS 
WYAN-ROCKS, 

A  Distinctive  Blend 
R.  I.  REDS 
WYANDOTTES 
BARRED  OR  WHITE 
ROCKS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  GIANTS 

WENECROSSES 

BRAM-ROCKS  . 
“BARRED”  << 
RED-ROCKS  “ 
‘SEX-LINK" 
RED-ROCKS 


FATAL^s 
TO  RATS 


ONLY 


The  SAFE  Way  To  Exterminate  Rats 

They  taste  good,  but  Mr.  Rat  will  never  eat  again. 
He’s  through  I  Yet  RAT-NOTS  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  fear  of  harming  humans,  dogs,  oats  or  live¬ 
stock.  Contain  active  ingredients  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  (Bull.  1533).  Ready 
to  use;  no  mixing;  no  other  bait  required. 
Trial  size  25c:  large  economical  size  $1.00 
At  your  dealers  or  postpaid  from  us. 

Order  today.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed  or 
we’ll  refund  your  money. 


NOTT  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  20,  275  Water  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


"HIS  LAST  MEAL" 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3,  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

_ 

Y  -  JBHB 

FREE  CATALOG 

and  low  prices  on 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

Start  with  the  best 
.  .Write.. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 
Bex  315  Ceryden,  Ind. 

SUPER.  QUALITY 


qjLLejUjx 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampaliires,  R.  I.  Beds,  S.  C. 
VV.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested, 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAF0RD, 


DELAWARE 


m 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  W*™0r  Con¬ 

cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write,  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;  stock  1 00%  Pull-  V ,  ■  PER 
orumfree;95%Livabilityguar-  *  |0*f 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  quantit/  reduction 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass.  | 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin's  hardy,  northern  grown,  nigged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Poultry  grit  should  do  hen  jobs — grind  the  feed 
and  furnish  lime  for  strong  bones  and  firm  egg¬ 
shells.  Some  grit  does  only  one  job,  then  you  have 
to  use  shells  along  with  it.  But  with  Calcite 
Crystals  you  don't  have  to  feed  shells.  These 
hard,  glistening  particles  of  pure  limestone  do  not 
shatter  in  the  gizzard.  They  dissolve  slowly, 
grinding  the  feed  and  furnishing  lime  at  the  same 
time.  Use  this  modern  2-m-l  poultry  grit  to  Cut 
your  "grit  and  shell"  cost  in  half. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  literature. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OP  AMERICA 
DEPT.  552  NEWTON.  N 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp- 
shires.  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America's  finest 
strains — Kimber.  McLoughlin.  Kice.  TTanson  Leg¬ 
horns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Tvitchell  N.  Hamp- 
sliires:  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Freo  cata¬ 
log.  Special  Discount  on  early  orders. 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


AHAZINCMvM 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 


increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information,  Write 
now  to — 


i 


(IrvuLy^ 

Q  Imttw  O 

"*  FISHER * 


EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


DJ  nriD  TCCTCH  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred  Rox, 
DLUUL'-  1  LJ 1  Lly  white  Cornish  Chicks  and 
Pekin  Ducklings,  also  Breeders.  List  Free. 

Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  &.  Hatchery, 

L.  H.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  8.  KEN  YOU.  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 


Cit  €cut  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 

POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F  .Paync,H.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  Important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 


STERN  BROS, 

WONGEVtTir] 

■EGH0RNS 


HEN  Chicks  Pay  Best 

HEN  Chicks  are  larger,  stronger, 
develop  into  better  layers.  We  sup¬ 
ply  leading  New  Jersey  commercial 
egg  producers  with  HEN  Leghorn 
Chicks  of  dependable  quality. 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 
A  great  longevity  strain.  Our  birds  hold 
record  at  Vineland  for  lowest  mortality  over 
5-year  period.  Chicks  from  this  strain  will  solve 
your  mortality  problem. 

Also  New  Hampshires  and  Rock-Hamp  Cross  for 
broiler  and  general  purpose  flocks. 

Write  for  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


PINE  TOP  BABY  CHICKS 

From  prize  winning  New  Hampshires 
— Rapid  development  is  but  one  fac¬ 
tor  which  makes  them  outstanding. 
Write  us  for  free  monthly  copy — 
“Fine  Top  Poultry 
Tales.” 


LUKERT’S  Y  pnhoPTIC  Trapnested 
LAYING  LCyilUIIIS  Pediareed 

FALL  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 
PULLETS,  SEVERAL  AGES,  READY  for  DELIVERY 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


The  H eny ard 


The  Buff  Turkey 

Has  the  Buff  variety  of^  domestic  tur¬ 
keys  really  become  extinct?  They  never 
were  really  plentiful,  anyway.  As  the 
turkey  tribe  has  always  fascinated  me,  I 
want  to  find  out.  Lost  Spring  I  learned 
through  second-hand  information  that  a 
woman  in  Southern  New  Hampshire  still 
bred  the  variety.  As  soon  as  I  could  I 
went  to  see  her.  She  was  very  pleasant 
and  a  genuine  turkey  fancier  and  assured 
me  that  she  had  the  Buff  variety.  She 
had  had  success  with  turkeys  until 
through  fire  she  lost  her  house,  and  her 
incubators.  When  I  asked  for  a  color 
description  of  her  turkeys  she  took  me  to 
see  them.  That  was  the  sad  part.  What 
she'  really  had  was  the  light  phase  of  the 
popular  Bourbon  Bed  variety.  A  breeder 
could  soon  make  Buffs  out  of  them,  hut 
that  is  beside  the  point.  Through  another 
turkey  fancier  and  breeder  in  Virginia 
I  thought  I  had  the  track  of  some  really 
honest-to-goodness  Buffs.  When  that  was 
traced  down  it  was  found  that  the  tur¬ 
keys  in  question  really  were  Bourbon 
Reds.  Must  I  originate  some  Buffs  in 
order  to  have  Buff  turkeys?  Do  you  not 
suppose  that  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  know  of  some  golden  yellow  tur¬ 
keys  with  little  or  no  white  on  them? 

Massachusetts.  C.  I.  G. 

Whether  or  not  the  Buff  turkey  lias 
become  extinct,  it  has  evidently  lost  its 
place  in  official  recognition  as  a  variety. 
The  present  standard  recognizes  six  va¬ 
rieties,  among  which  the  Buff  does  not 
appear.  A  Department  of  Agriculture 
publication  of  something  over  30  years 
ago,  while  recognizing  the  Buff  as  a  va¬ 
riety,  says  of  it  that  it  is  not  generally 
known  throughout  the  country  and,  in 
many  localities,  is  almost  unknown. 

The  standard  calls  for  a  pure  buff  col¬ 
or  throughout,  says  this  publication,  but 
this  shade  of  coloring  is  seldom  seen. 
“As  bred  for  market,  these  turkeys  are  of 
a  reddish  buff  or  light  chestnut  color, 
mixed  with  white  and  some  dark  shad¬ 
ings.”  It  would  seem  very  likely  that 
this  variety  has  become  merged  with  the 
Bourbon  Red  of  similar  colorings  and  its 
identity  lost.  It  may  be  that  some  reader 
may  still  be  able  to  offer  pure  golden  yel¬ 
low  turkeys  of  the  old  Buff  variety  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  offering  would 
be  what  you  have  found  before,  Buff 
Bourbon  Reds.  Here  would  appear  an 
opporunity  to  back-track  to  an  old  and 
lost  variety  and  make  it  of  such  distinc¬ 
tion  as  to  call  for  favorable  recognition. 

M.  B.  D, 


Apples  for  Hens 

We  can  buy  cull  apples  very  cheaply 
and  would  like  to  know  if  apples  can  be 
used  for  Winter  succulence  for  laying 
hens.  W.  D.  M. 

Virginia. 

Apples  do  not  seem  to  hold  a  high  place 
in  poultry  feeding,  being  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  tables  of  poultry  nutrients. 
They  may  be  fed  in  limited  amounts  for 
their  succulent  value  and  sugar  content, 
sweet  apples  being  superior  to  sour  in 
these  respects. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  much  higher  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value  but  is  not  classed  with  the 
succulents,  lacking,  of  course,  the  juci- 
ness  which  apples  and  other  fruits  pos¬ 
sess.  The  safe  use  of  apples  in  poultry 
feeding  is  doubtless  to  limit  the  amount 
to  quantities  that  will  not  induce  neglect 
of  more  essential  feeds,  while  gratifying 
the  desire  which  domestic  animals,  in 
common  with  man,  exhibit  for  nature’s 
most  delicious  fruit.  M.  B.  D. 


Grocers  Want  to  Help 
Milk  Producers 

Five  grocer  associations  of  New  York 
City  recently  had  a  conference  and  de¬ 
manded  a  joint  investigation  of  the  price 
of  milk  to  consumers.  In  some  sections 
of  the  city,  grocers  complain  that  the 
distributors’  price  to  them  is  so  high  they 
are  obliged  to  sell  it  at  cost  to  themselves 
to  make  it  possible  for  their  patrons  to 
have  any  milk  at  all.  They  want  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  high  price  is  necessary.  The  associa¬ 
tions  taking  part  in  the  demands  are  the 
United  Independent  Retail  Grocers  and 
Food  Dealers  Association,  the  Boro-Wide 
Grocers  Association,  the  Mapleton  and 
Bensonhurst  Association,  the  Inwood  and 
West  Kingsbridge  Grocers  and  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association  and  Brighton  Beach 
Association. 

These  city  movements  and  conditions 
present  opportunities  for  New  York 
State  dairymen.  If  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  want  to  do  something  really  worth 
while  for  themselves  and  their  producers, 
they  can  never  hope  to  find  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  fair  price  for  them¬ 
selves  and  to  reduce  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer. 


Our  First  Year  With  Hens 

After  many  delays,  clearing  a  defective 
title,  waiting  for  the  former  owner  to 
find  other  quarters,  etc.,  we  moved,  bag 
and  baggage  (including  some  hens  and  a 
terrier  pun),  and  took  possession  of  the 
little  house  in  the  pines.  What  a  glori¬ 
ous  March  1  that  was  for  we  young  ad¬ 
venturers. 

This  was  our  first  experience  taking 
full  charge  of  a  large  flock  of  hens  and 
pullets.  However,  we  were  willing  to 
work  and  eager  to  learn  more.  We  bought 
chicks,  500  in  all,  and  put  thorn  into  a 
brooder-house  20  by  20  feet,  with  two 
stoves.  The  house  was  well  built  with 
wood  floor  and  a  wire  partition  in  the 
center.  We  started  the  chicks  (as  we 
always  did  after)  on  a  small  chick  grain 
feed,  after  dipping  their  beaks  in  warm 
carbolated  water,  as  they  were  taken 
from  the  boxes.  On  the  second  day  some 
starting  mash  was  mixed  with  the  grain 
and  gradually  more  mash  was  added,  un¬ 
til  about  the  fourth  day,  mash  was  before 
the  chicks  at  all  time  in  metal  or  clean 
wooden  hoppers,  allowing  enough  hopper 
space  so  that  three-fourths  of  the  chicks 
could  eat  at  one  time.  A  light  grain  feed¬ 
ing  every  morning  waked  them  up  and 
what  grain  they  would  clean  up  at  night. 
Plenty  of  clean  water  was  provided  (the 
chill  removed  the  first  three  days)  in 
clean  chick  fonts. 

When  chicks  were  three  weeks  old,  we 
began  to  gradually  mix  growing  mash 
with  the  starting  mash  and  in  10  days 
the  growing  mash  was  fed  only,  with 
grain  morning  and  night,  as  before.  Some 
poultrymen  withhold  hard  grain  feed  un¬ 
til  chicks  are  six  weeks  old.  We  found 
our  method  worked  well  and  if  the  pul¬ 
lets  needed  extra  grain,  we  gave  them  a 
feeding  about  noon  each  day.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  found  this  method  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  when  we  sold  chicks  in  later  years. 

What  an  experience  it  was  for  us,  the 
first  culling  and  separating  the  pullets 
from  the  cockerels.  We  kept  the  pullets 
on  one  side  of  the  house  and  the  cockerels 
on  the  other.  Then  one  Saturday  early 
in  June  a  customer  of  the  former  owner 
of  the  farm  came  looking  for  tender  broil¬ 
ers  and  we  parted  with  our  first  lot. 

Along  with  these  chick  experiences  we 
built  a  new  laying  house  20  by  00  feet, 
with  the  help  of  an  old  man  who  lived 
nearby  and  another  neighbor. 

The  problem  of  culling  our  hens  to 
make  room  for  pullets  was  quite  a  job. 
Many  times  hens  are  discarded,  even 
when  their  records  are  known,  simply  to 
make  room  for  the  younger  ones  of  un¬ 
known  ability.  Here  was  one  of  our 
errors,  we  bought  pullets  of  supposedly 
good  parent  stock  to  take  the  place  of 
hens.  But  fed  with  a  well-advertised 
feed,  which  proved  deficient  in  nutritive 
value,  the  pullets  proved  a  poor  invest¬ 
ment  and  were  a  setback  to  us. 

My  wife,  the  wonderful  partner  that 
she  was  and  always  has  proved  to  be,  all 
this  time  was  setting  the  home  to  rights, 
preparing  for  the  little  newcomer  who 
would  brighten  everything  and  as  my 
wife  said,  “Make  things  worth  working 
for.”  Yet  with  it  all,  she  had  time  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  hen  work,  by  help¬ 
ing  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and 
in  raising  a  wonderful  garden. 

We  used  some  of  our  capital  to  install 
a  furnace  in  the  home,  that  first  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  it  proved  its  worth  many  times 
each  Winter. 

The  farm  lighting  plant,  which  was 
on  the  farm  when  we  bought  the  place, 
earned  its  way  by  lighting  the  henhouses, 
the  home,  running  the  water  pump  and 
later  running  the  electric  fans  for  the 
incubator.  In  fact,  it  did  the  work  so 
well  that  another  plant  was  bought  to 
share  the  burden  of  the  work. 

The  first  Christmas  on  the  farm  was 
one  to  he  remembered,  with  a  little  new 
partner  to  be  shown  the  tree,  which  had 
been  cut  on  the  farm  and  brought  into 
the  living-room  and  trimmed  for  the 
occasion. 

The  next  two  months,  with  ice  and 
snow,  rounded  out  our  first  year  on  the 
farm,  which  ended,  not  very  full  of  cash 
returns,  but  with  wealth  of  experiences, 
many  and  varied.  A.  s. 

Connecticut. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

II.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  .  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Only 
45  Points  Under 
All-Time  Record  Breaker 

Handicapped  by  a  late  start,  onr  pea  finished  only 
45  points  under  the  ail-time  record  breaker  at 
Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest.  It  was  the  only  other 
pen  of  any  breed  to  score  over  3,000  points.  More¬ 
over,  our  new  pen  is  now  leading  ALL  breeds  in 
Hie  1937-38  Storrs  Contest. 

Official  record  at  9  State  Institutions  using  our 
stock  show  an  average  production  of  205.84  eggs 
per  bird  for  year  ending  Aug.  31st,  1937. 

BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Our 
Spring  Chick  output  rapidly  being  booked.  Place 
your  order  now.  .  , 

Send  for  New  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

J.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


REDBI RD 


We  Insure  Your  Chick  Investment 


Our  customers  consistently  raise  98%  of  all  chicks 
purchased.  Special.  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
Jost  in  excess  of  2%  during  the  first  four  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS 
At  1936-37  Maine  Contest,  our  pen  finished  second 
in  eggs  and  third  in  points,  with  43  It.  I.  Bed 
pens  competing.  Chicks  with  this  blood  are 
bound  to  increase  your  egg  profits. 

60,000  BREEDERS —  100%  PULLORUM  FREE 
Write  for  big  Catalog  and  New  Price  List. 

8EDBIRD  FARM,  Wr.R„^,7M,as. 


arm 


PROVED  PRODUCERS  WHEREVER  THEY  GO 
and  in  State  Contests 

Official  records  up  to  333  eggs  (Maine  ’34).  ALI. 
time  high  record  Bed  Pon  at  Parmingdale 
(New  York  ’36).  Backed  by  a  quarter  century 
I  of  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing. 

GUARANTEED  100%  MOSS  FARM  STRAIN 
jOur  output  of  this  good  stock  is  limited.  You 
I  must  order  early  to  make  sure  of  getting  Moss 
I  farm  Chicks  when  wanted. 

1  Write  today  .  .  .  Now  hatching.  Straight 
Jiteds  and  Moss-Cross  (Barred). 

•  MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  clucks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


Haicned  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .512.50  $62.50  $125.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns....  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  9-00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  hv  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HELMS  te-m  CHICKS 

95'/4%LIVABILITY— Highest,  all  U.  S.  Egg 
Contests,  1937  for  5  pens  or  more.  Winning 
White  Rock  Pen,  Illinois  Contest,  1937. 
Champion  Hens,  2  Breeds.  High  Leghorn 
Pens,  averaged  227 — 295  Eggs,  past  7  years. 
U.S.  Pullorum  Tested.  1200  Pedigreed  Males  from  200- 
328  Egg  R.  0.  P.  Hens  in  1938  Matings.  Ten  Breeds. 
Customers  won  $4068.00  National  Chick  Contests.  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  1938  Catalog,  FREE. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis.  III. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

3,000  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN  PULLETS.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  ou  Preo  Farm  Bange.  Healthy.  Vigorous 
Pullets  at  moderate  pricos. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsvillo,  N.  J. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7 ,  Norwich,  Conn. 


AGLE  NEST. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Are  Contest  Winners  at  Storrs  and  Maine’ 

Tests.  10  Best  Breeds.  Leading  Trapnest 
Strains.  Matings  improved  with  Ped.  BOP  males.  Con¬ 
test  Becords  to  301.1  points.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  \\  yau- 
dottos.  Barred,  White.  l!u(t  Bocks,  It.  I.  Rod55’  L°'v 
Haiiipsliires.  All  Stock  Pullorum  Tested.  Thousands 
of  quality  chicks  weekly.  Order  with  confidence  from 
tliis  old  reliable  hatchery  with  over  50  y ears  Of  ]>0ul try 
experience.  Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog.  EAGLE  NEST 
HATCHERY.  Box  100,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


Advice  on  Culling 

(Continued  from  Page  783) 
marks  the  storing  lip  of  body  fat  and  the 
supply  to  the  ovaries  for  another  season 
of  production.  The  time  of  production 
needed  for  complete  loss  of  pigment  va¬ 
ries  hut  is  around  four  to  six  months. 
This  loss  and  return  of  the  yellow  pig¬ 
ment,  most  easily  seen  in  the  White 
Leghorns,  gives  a  picture  of  what  has 
been  occurring  in  the  bird’s  body  and  is 
a  guide  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fowl.  It  is  obvious  that  a  hen  that  is 
displaying  a  return  of  yellow  pigment  in 
what  should  be  her  laying  period  and  loss 
of  this  pigment  is  a  cull.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  disturbances  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  possible,  and  experience  is  needed 
for  accurate  interpretation  of  the  find¬ 
ings. 

The  loss  of  feathers,  or  molting,  is  a 
further  guide  to  the  value  of  a  hen  in 
question.  Egg  production  and  molting  do 
not  go  on  together  except  in  exceptional 
cases  and  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
onset  of  the  molt  marks  the  cessation  of 
production.  Exceptional  birds  of  vigor 
and  ability  to  sustain  or  gain  weight 
while  producing  may  molt  and  lay  for  a 
period  of  time  but  will  stop  with  loss  of 
tail  and  wing  feathers.  Molting  birds  or¬ 
dinarily  require  from  two  to  three 
months’  rest  before  resuming  production. 

The  head  of  the  bird  supplies  valuable 
indications  of  her  activity.  A  hen  in 
good  laying  condition  will  have  comb, 
wattles  and  ear  lobes  full  and  large  for 
her  breed.  The  comb  is  stiff,  smooth  and 
waxy  and  bright  red  in  color.  With  ces¬ 
sation  of  laying,  the  comb  becomes 
shrunken,  dry  and  rough.  Light  colored 
scales  appear  over  its  surface.  Because 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  hen’s  comb 
changes  its  appearance  with  production, 
it  gives  a  valuable  clue  to  her  state  at 
the  time  of  examination.  The  comb  of 
the  pullet,  too,  foreshadows  her  coming 
period  of  laying  by  expanding  and  color¬ 
ing  up. 

The  condition  of  the  pelvic  bones  sup¬ 
plies  an  easily  noted  indication  of  the 
bird’s  activity.  Just  above  and  on  either 
side  of  the  vent  there  may  be  felt  bony 
points  that  have  a  varying  degree  of 
separation  as  fingers  are  placed  between 
them.  If  two  or  more  fingers  laid  side 
by  side  can  be  placed  between  these 
points,  the  hen  is  probably  laying.  If 
but  one  finger  can  be  so  placed,  she  is 
probably  resting.  The  feel  of  the  bones 
should  also  be  noted.  When  laying,  these 
bony  protuberances  are  sharp  and  flexible. 
When  not  producing,  fat  may  cover  them 
and  their  flexibility  be  diminished  or  lost. 
While  observing  the  conditions  here,  the 
vent  should  be  given  consideration.  When 
laying,  the  vent  of  the  hen  becomes  moist 
and  enlarged.  The  vent  of  the  non-layer 
becomes  round,  small  and  puckered. 
There  are  many  other  observations  that 
the  expert  will  make  in  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
termine  the  condition  and  laying  capacity 
of  the  bird  whose  value  is  to  be  assessed 
and  which  are  to  be  given  their  proper 
significance  only  after  experience  has 
taught  the  examiner  to  evaluate  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Controlling  Laying 

I  have  recently  taken  over  the  care  of 
800  Leghorns,  half  hens,  half  pullets.  The 
pullets  look  fairly  good  but  are  laying 
only  30  to  33  percent.  They  are  late 
April  chicks.  How  shall  I  feed  for  bet¬ 
ter  production?  Many  of  the  hens  weigh 
only  2 to  3%  pounds  and  almost  all 
are  in  heavy  molt.  What  can  I  do  to  get 
them  over  the  molt  quickly  and  into 
profitable  laying?  I  intend  to  cull  these 
liens  rigidly  and  would  like  to  know  how 
to  get  the  culls  in  condition  for  market 
quickly.  K.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  that  Leghorn  fowls  are  some¬ 
times  called  “egg  machines”  should  not 
lead  to  the  assumption  that  this  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  controlled  at  will,  the 
hens  and  pullets  being  made  to  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  for  them  by  their  owner. 
The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live  the  most 
favorable  possible  and  hope  that  the 
fowds  will  reciprocate  with  eggs. 

Your  pullets  are  doing  very  well  at 
their  age  and  any  radical  change  in  their 
feeding  or  care  would  be  very  likely  to 
bring  about  a  partial  molt  and  check  in 
production.  Pullets  are  sensitive  to 
changes  in  feeding  or  housing  after  they 
have  begun  to  lay  and  any  necessary 
changes  should  be  made  with  care. 

The  old  hens  are,  of  course,  undergo¬ 
ing  their  annual  molt,  during  which  they 
should  he  fed  as  though  in  production 
that  the  strain  of  feather  growing  may  be 
supported  and  future  egg  production  not 
handicapped  by  the  ill  condition  of  the 
layer. 

Culled  fowls,  if  healthy,  may  be  fat¬ 
tened  for  market  by  adding  cornmeal  to 
the  ration  in  the  form  of  a  mash  moist¬ 
ened  with  milk  or  water,  this  being  given 
as  a  noon  lunch  and  in  the  amount  that 
will  be  quickly  eaten.  m.  b.  d. 


Here’s  an  honest,  sincere  story  of 
Hubbard’s  NewHampshires.This  Catalog 
gives  you  a  full  description  of  Hubbard’s 
8-point  Balanced  Breeding  program — a 
program  that  includes  not  one . . .  but 
every  money-making  characteristic. 

Hubbard  chicks  come  to  you  direct  from 
the  breeding  source  . . .  from  parents  that 
have  made  good.  They  are  strong,  vigor¬ 


ous,  disease-free  chicks — with  a  30-day 
Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  They  grow 
fast,  feather  full  and  rapidly,  mature  early 
and  become  excellent  layers  of  large-size 
eggs.  And  they’re  noted  for  their  stamina 
— their  ability  to  live — under  continuous 
heavy  laying. 

Read  the  full  story  in  the  Catalog.  Read 
how  other  poultrymen  praise  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Read  how  they’re 
"profit-bred.”  Send  for  your  free  copy. 
You’ll  be  on  your  way  to  more  poultry 
profits. 


Hubbard  Farms 


Breeding  Farm,  Walpole,  N.H. 

BOX  1212 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


New  England’s  outstanding  LOW  prices  on  100% 
New  England  Pullorum  Clean  chicks,  rich  in  the 
LARGE  egg  size  high  production  breeding  of  some 
of  New  England’s  finest  strains.  Thousands  of 
breeders  sired  with  R.O.P.  males.  Doubly  guar¬ 
anteed— 100%  live  arrival,  high  livability.  From 
an  incubation  standpoint,  (lie  healthiest,  hardiest 
and  most  livable  chicks  that  modem  incubation, 
science  and  sanitation,  can  produce.  Big  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire  and 
R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaranteed  day-old 
pullets  and  males.  Sex-linked  and  Rock-Red 
Crossbreeds.  BIG 

DISCOUNTS  on  early  orders.  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  that  tells  all.  Postcard  will  do. 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS, Dept.  4524  N,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN.| 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Pearsons 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


LONGEVITY  STRAIN 
GREAT  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Eiarly  maturity,  large  egg  size, 
high  flock  average,  low  mor¬ 
tality — these  and  other  profit 
factors  have  been  bred  into 
our  strain  for  10  years. 


Ready-To-Lay 
—  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Reck- Red 
Cross,  $1.75  to  $2.25 

mfUFDFH  for  Breeding,  from  B.  O.  P..  Prog- 
<.V/v.lUlvtl4  euy  Tested  or  Longevity  Matings. 

RARY  ruirirc  straight  B.  T.  Beds  and  Rock- 
DABT  VHILM  Bed  BARBED  Cross.  Now 
hatching.  Prices  as  low  as  $10.00  in  1,000  lots. 

Our  adjusted  1938  Prices  will  interest 
you.  Ask  also  for  our 
beautiful  catalog. 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  Harvard, 
Mass. 


PULLETS 


WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
2-Proqeny 
Testing 
t- Breeding  on  - 
.  Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


CHRISTIE'S  WewytampMrcs 

spizzerinktum 


YOU’Ll  HAVE  TO  HURRY  ! 

Reservations  Coming  in  Fast 

It  now  looks  as  though  our  entire 
1938  output  of  SPIZZE.RJNKTUM 
Chicks  would  be  booked  months  ahead 
of  shipping  dates. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  — 
Chris-Cross,  Barred 

America’s  foremost  strain  of  New  Hampshires. 
famous  for  SPIZZERINKTUM — Vitality,  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor,  productivity.  Don’t  miss  having 
some  of  these  profit-makers  this  season.  It’s 
SPIZZ  for  $  $  $. 

Write  for  1938  Price  List — Make  reservations  now. 

Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 
eggs  from  2000  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular. 
Established  1920.  Kimball  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Mass. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


FOUR  WORLD  RECORDS 

Winners,  all  Lifetime  Pen— 

awards,  Vineland  Hen  Contest.  Prov¬ 
en  Long  Life  with  High  Speed  egg 
production.  Winner  “HEN  OF  THE 
YEAR”  award.  1937  Neppco  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Official  Record,  324  Eggs;  332 
Points.  Send  for  analysis  of  Livabili¬ 
ty  and  Egg  Production  Records. 
Valuable  information  for  you. 
EARLY  ORDED  DISCOUNT  ON 
1938  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Place  your  1938  Order  this  month. 
Small  deposit  books  order  now.  Saves 
the  Discount.  New  Bulletin  on  Feed¬ 
ing  Layers,  upon  request. 

Cat.  &  Discount  Price  List.  FREE 

IRVING  KAUDER.  Box  100.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


1933 

Chicks  D  I  - 
reel  Breed¬ 
ing  of  my 
Vineland 
World  Re¬ 
cord  Life 
Time  Layers. 
Sired  by 
Males  from 
270  to  348 
EGG  HENS 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
/•'  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  - 
T  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  tbe  six  New  England  States, with'  1 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


I 


[will  bred/^well  breeders 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
26  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 
Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TOLMAN’S 


ROCKS 


WHITE 
PLYMOUTH 

BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLM AN 


DEPT.  F. 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Publisher’s  Desk  cherishes  and  is  proud 
of  the  loyalty  of  its  friends.  They  never 
forget  the  smallest  kindness  or  favor  and 
continually  reward  us  by  sending  in  a 
steady  stream  of  subscriptions  for  new 
friends. 

The  blank  found  in  this  issue  is  for 
their  convenience  in  sending  in  their  own 
renewals,  or  a  Christmas  gift  to  a  friend 
to  express  remembrance  and  friendship. 
If  the  latter,  please  mark  with  an  “X” 
and  a  card  will  be  sent  announcing  your 
gift. 

This  exchange  of  courtesies  is  of  long 
standing — we  can  check  it  back  for  a  half 
century.  It  is  a  reciprocal  courtesy  be¬ 
tween  readers,  new  subscribers,  old 
friends,  editors  and  publishers.  Just  as 
long  as  a  spirit  of  this  kind  endures 
there  is  hope  for  the  world. 

Just  one  year  ago  six  houses  were  en¬ 
tered  in  the  village  of  Rensselaer,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  articles  of  value  stol¬ 
en.  No  trace  has  been  found  but  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  while  reading  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  that  publication  of  the  articles 
taken  might  catch  the  eye  of  some  inno-. 
cent  purchaser  and  lead  to  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  thieves,  it  being  understood 
of  course  that  the  purchaser  would  be 
protected  against  loss.  All  articles  taken 
were  in  condition  as  good  as  new.  I  lost 
one  single  heavy  brown  blanket  and  one 
double  white  blanket,  eight  dinner  plates 
with  gold  edge,  three  rubberized  table 
clothes,  one  .22  gage  Savage  rifle,  slide 
ejector  and  seven  cartridge  clips,  one 
pair  brown  boots  and  corduroy  breeches, 
a  Forester  clipper,  a  hand  surveyor's 
level,  a  scythe  blade,  a  five-gallon  oil  can 
half  full,  a  dozen  plated  teaspoons  and 
other  less  easily  described  articles. 

New  York.  F.  F.  G. 

Our  good  friend  asks  us  to  publish  the 
above  information.  On  a  year-old  trans¬ 
action  we  would  not  expect  any  result 
but  it  may  make  our  readers  cautious  in 
buying  articles  from  unknown  parties  and 
save  their  money,  and  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  thieves  might  be  caught. 

I  sent  a  check  for  $1.9S  to  the  Mon- 
ticello  Mail  Order  House,  Monticello,  N. 
Y„  for  remnants.  Shortly  after,  but  not 
immediately,  they  stated  my  order  could 
not  be  filled  at  once  but  would  be  filled 
later.  Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing. 

I  hope  you  will  investigate  a  bit.  I  am 
91  years  old.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  one  of  my  favorite  papers.  I  cannot 
remember  when  I  began  to  read  it.  It 
seems  to  me  my  family  have  always  had 
it.  May  The  Rural  New-Yorker  pros¬ 
per  more  and  more  each  year. 

Maine.  mrs.  a.  w.  b. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  a  long¬ 
time  reader  and  we  were  glad  we  could 
get  the  remnants  for  her.  We  wonder  if 
there  are  older  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
than  Mrs.  A.  W.  B.? 

As  for  the  Monticello  Mail  Order 
House  we  had  another  similar  complaint 
against  them.  They  claimed  one  order 
did  not  reach  them  but  they  would  “share 
the  loss.”  and  after  several  months’  delay 
the  goods  were  sent  our  reader.  Later  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ordered  An¬ 
thony  Salzinan,  trading  as  Monticello 
Mail  Order  House,  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  sell¬ 
ing  remnants  and  patchwork  pieces,  to 
discontinue  using  the  word  “free”  when 
the  goods  are  not  given  free,  but  only  in 
consideration  of  purchase  of  other  goods. 
He  must  cease  to  represent  that  the 
offer  is  “for  10  days  only,”  when  the 
time  for  acceptance  is  unlimited.  He 
must  also  refrain  from  use  of  the  word 
“silk”  when  the  remnants  are  not  silk. 

Some  years  ago  I  purchased  stock  in 
some  company,  but  later  exchanged  it  for 
stock  in  the  National  Boston  Montana 
Mines  Corp.,  of  Wise  River,  Mont.  They 
now  state  that  an  assessment  has  been 
made  on  the  stock  in  the  amount  of  2% 
cents  per  share  and  advise  that  this 
money  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  arrears  of  interest  on  notes  owed 
by  the  corporation  and  which  are  a  prior 
lien  to  the  stock.  Will  you  advise  me  if 
the  corporation  is  a  going  concern  and 
if  it  is  advisable  to  pay  the  assessment. 

New  York.  J.  J.  R. 

We  understand  operations  in  this  com¬ 
pany  have  been  dragging  on  for  many 
years  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a 
mine.  Unless  the  company  will  supply 
complete  information  to  its  stockholders 
as  to  its  location,  output  and  a  financial 
statement,  we  could  not  advise  going  into 
the  plan. 

January  1,  1938,  the  State  of  Missouri 
will  have  an  entirely  new  seed  law.  The 
new  laws  are  aimed  to  protect  farmers 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  “bootleg” 
farm  and  garden  seeds.  The  law  does 
not  conform  entirely  to  a  “pure  seed 
law,”  but  the  statute  will  demand  that 
the  label  on  a  bag  show  the  contents  of 
the  bag  and  that  all  seedsmen  must  reg¬ 
ister  and  his  license  number  must  appear 
on  each  bag  of  seed.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


In  July,  1935,  I  was  approached  by  a 
representative  of  the  Washington  Train¬ 
ing  Bureau  of  Detroit,  Mich.  With  others 
in  the  neighborhood  I  decided  to  take  the 
course.  We  were  given  a  written  guar¬ 
antee  that  our  money  would  be  refunded 
one  year  after  our  name  was  placed  on 
the  government  eligible  list.  I  paid  the  $65 
tuition  fee,  kept  up  with  all  lessons,  pass¬ 
ing  them  successfully.  In  November, 
1935,  an  examination  for  railway  mail 
clerk  was  held.  In  May,  1936,  I  received 
notice  I  had  passed  examination  with 
mark  of  89.88%.  I  got  no  appointment, 
however,  and  in  May,  1937,  I  applied 
for  my  refund  but  received  no  reply. 
Did  I  pay  $65  for  $5  worth  of  material, 
or  is  there  a  chance  of  getting  a  refund? 

New  York.  R.  s.  w. 

The  Washington  Training  Institute, 
Inc.,  110S  Washington  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  temporary  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  Circuit  Court  issued  an  or¬ 
der  that  creditors  and  stockholders  might 
show  cause  why  the  corporation  should 
not  be  dissolved.  Opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  presentation  of  claims  for 
any  refund  that  may  be  believed  to  be 
due.  There  is  no  indication  of  assets  but 
at  the  proper  time  our  reader’s  claim 
should  be  presented,  to  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  County  of  Wayne  in  Chancery. 

The  Tetrine  Chemical  Sales,  521  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  Y'ork,  have  not  filled  the  three 
orders  that  I  sent  in  and  in  no  way  have 
they  lived  up  to  their  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  I  am  just  charging  the  sum  of 
money  paid  them  up  to  experience,  and 
refusing  to  buy  from  everyone.  Perhaps 
I  am  letting  some  good  things  go  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  listen,  but  I  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  schemes  such  as  are  generally  pre¬ 
sented.  I  thank  you  for  all  you  tried 
to  do  in  my  behalf  and  it  is  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  I  know  you  don’t  accept 
money  and  I  can't  subscribe  any  more  as 
my  subscription  is  now  paid  up  to  either 
1942  or  1943 ;  however,  anyone  else  I 
can  get  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  shall 

New  Jersey.  R.  J.  It. 

51.  Goldberg,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
representative  of  this  company  induced 
our  ready  to  sign  a  contract  which  ap¬ 
pointed  him  exclusive  sales  agent  for 
their  chemical  in  a  certain  territory,  and 
to  give  fire  extinguishers  free  to  those  who 
purchased  the  chemical.  The  representa¬ 
tive  collected  $23.75.  Becoming  suspi¬ 
cious  our  reader  tried  to  stop  payment 
on  the  check  within  a  half  hour  only  to 
find  the  agent  had  had  the  bank  certify 
the  check.  In  order  to  realize  something 
for  his  money  our  reader  sent  in  three 
orders,  which  Goldberg  acknowledged  and 
promised  a  commission  but  the  orders 
were  not  filled  nor  the  commission  paid. 

I  sent  an  order  amounting  to  $3.29  to 
Eleanor  Martin,  Inc.,  329  S.  AYood  St., 
Chicago,  111.  Part  of  the  goods  came, 
balance  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  they 
came  from  manufacturers.  The  goods 
did  not  arrive.  I  needed  material  to 
finish  goods  shipped  earlier  and  ordered 
same  to  the  amount  of  $3.37,  making 
$6.66  due  me.  I  waited  more  than  a 
reasonable  time  but  finally  I  wrote  them 
to  either  send  the  goods  or  return  money. 
I  am  a  shut-in  and  the  work  I  do  is  my 
only  recreation  and  pastime.  Will  you 
do  what  you  can  for  me?  J.  J.  E. 

New  Y"ork. 

Mail  to  the  address  is  returned  with 
the  notation  “out  of  business.”  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  goods  ordered  or  the  money  returned. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that 
I  got  my  dollar  back  from  Jan  Van  Gal¬ 
en,  bulb  grower,  Yogelenzangfi  near  Haar¬ 
lem,  Holland.  Europe.  The  letter  came 
back  just  as  I  sent  it.  I  opened  it  and 
took  the  dollar  out.  You  published  an 
article  in  your  paper  on  page  662  about 
Jan  Van  Galen.  h.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

The  letter  was  returned  from  Holland 
with  a  notation  “Delivery  forbidden  by 
judicial  sentence.”  He  is  a  bad  actor. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Photo  Syndicate,  Hohm  Bldg.. 
Western  Ave.  at  Sixth  St.,  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  stating  that  they  wanted  snapshots, 
and  would  pay  as  high  as  $15  for  the 
right  ones.  I  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  got  a  reply  wanting  me  to  send 
them  some  money  thereby  placing  myself 
in  a  position  to  earn  money  regularly  by 
selling  snapshots  but,  as  I  remember  it, 
they  wanted  $10  for  that  offer.  A  few 
days  ago  I  received  another  letter  from 
them.  I  would  like  to  earn  a  little  extra 
money  to  help,  and  I  am  asking  you  if 
you  can  tell  me  anything  about  the  con¬ 
cern  in  question?  I.  F.  P. 

Maine. 

If  the  concern  did  ask  for  $10  in  the 
first  letter  they  are  running  true  to  form 
and  reducing  the  price.  In  the  present 
letter  they  say  the  price  is  $5,  but  they 
will  take  $3  and  a  photo  of  one  of  three 
subjects.  For  this  they  will  send  a  hand¬ 
book  describing  a  method  by  which  to 
supply  clippings  to  magazines,  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  etc.  They  also  state  they  want  to 
buy  certain  snapshots  at  once.  We  class 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes  and  in  these  you  will  find  the  ad¬ 
vance  fee  is  the  prime  requisite. 


REACH  OUT 
AND  FIND  A  BUYER 


A  farm  woman  near  Boone,  j 
chickens  by  telephone.  Her  cusl 
glad  to  pay  a  few  cents  premium  i 

A  little  more  per  pound  or  bui 
a  big  difference  in  profits.  Us 
phone  for  business  purposes 
you  can. 

But  even  if  you  i 
ness,  you’d  need  a 
touch  with  what  is  going  on 
emergency,  one  quick  call  for  doctor  or 
X  veterinarian,  places  a  value  on  your  tele- 
j  phone  that  cannot  he  expressed  in  dollars 

and  cents. 


used  it  for  busi- 
hone  to  keep  in 
And  one 


TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


BELL 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRIC  E  7 


Costs  2)2  to  4j t 
an  hour  to  run. 


TIRES 


New* 

Turn''  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting:  or 
pushing:. 


New  models 
equ  ipped 
with  popular 
low  prea- 
su re  balloon 
tires  or 
Stee  I  Tires 
if  you  prefer. 
Walking  and 
,  Riding  types; 

Models  air  cooled  engine. 

DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN! 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save!  Famous  Shaw 
Du- All  Tractor  saves  time,  labor,  money.  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  ranches,  es¬ 
tates,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing.  Cultivates,  runs  light  plant, plows, har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood  saws, 
other  belt  machinery.  Has  Gear  Shift,  with  5 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— 6 
speeds  forward;  runs  %  mi.  to  15  mi.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
Improved  Tool  Control  gives  tools  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor's  usefulness. 

Ip  Days  Ttial  l  $£>for| eneron 
DU-ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  our  risk. 
CDrp  DAfllf  “-Send  now  for  this  big  Shaw 
ri»tC  DUUIV  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Prices.  Tells  all  about  various  models.  Shows 
photos  of  tractors  in  use.  Write  today  I 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.  o^e, 

4712  Front  Street,  -  Galesburg,  Kans. 
130- F  West  42nd  Street.  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Street,  -  Chicago,  III. 

668-F  North  4th  Street,  -  Columbus,  O. 


SHAWox  allTRACTOR, 


5? 

LPJ 


NE-MAN  SAWMILLrMAoR&L*4 


m 

_ ti 

TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 

Lul7’bor,  Three  capacities:  10, 14  and  20 

TlM  Crat.»  feet-  Accurate  set  works,  pos- 

Box.s,  all  J*  hive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 

Forms  feed.  Runs  on  low  power — 

.manY  owners  use  old  auto  engine. 
Pays  for  itself  quickly— thousands  in  com- 
(\ ,  IPerc1,al  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  blades  and  woodworking  equipment. 

"dMf  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

v'nJ  829-Q  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. Mo. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

„  ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^  _  _  2 OtncU-  ^ 

r) hum,  (jh&at&'ptoftJkk- 

Greater  profits  thru  increased  food  valued 

6  simple  words,  why  hundreds  of  progressive  farmers 
installed  Marietta  Silos  in  1937. 

Marietta  Concrete  Silos  best  seat  and  save  the  body- 
building,  health  promoting  food  values  —  Carotene  and 
Vitamin  A  —  of  siloge  for  more  profitable  returns 
from  live-stock. 

Marietta's  many  perfected  features— includ 
ing  solid  Redwood  doors,  concrete 
stave  construction,  smoothly  sealed 
inside  —  assure  the  Silo  Built 
to  Endure.  Write  for 
Complete  Facts. 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

Main  Office  6-  Factory  •  Marietta,  O.  -  D*pb  R 
Branch  Factory  •  Baltimore,  Md. 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks.  Foxes.  Muskrats 
from  N.  Y..  l’a.,  Mich.,  New  England.  Don’t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  sav  hold  separate. 
JAMES  P.  ELLIS.  42  Mill  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Traps 


;  Snares;  Bails;  f-tot8:snow?hoes:oom 


plete  trapping  equip¬ 
ment:  lowest  prices:  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO..  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS.  ME. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD  FREE 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  (iet 
YourPatenf'and  “Keeord  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

TOR  8 ALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 

□ 


^JLIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


EGG 

MARKETING 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Ebb* — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

110  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 


WANTED 


Lambs,  Rabbits, 
Eggs,  Etc.  .  . 


Live  and  Dressed 
Poultry,  Calves, 

Est.  1874 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EOGrS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  —  FANCY  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  Write  for  particulars. 
Wanted  now  —  Hgg.  Poultry 

S.  MEYER  &.  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y, 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGOS 
TO  w.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAIJ  lO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa, 
timothy,  dairy  trade  a  speciality. 

JAMES  KELLY,  137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 

and  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  supply  farm 
customers  with  liighest  finality  guaranteed  motor  oils, 
cleansers,  stock  and  poultry  remedies,  other  home  and 
farm  products  in  big  demand  year  around.  Must  bo 
satisfied  with  $30  week  at  start.  Protected  route. 
Zone  Manager  promotions  for  best  producers.  Route 
men  now  earning  $30  to  $60  week.  Write"— 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  A,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


HOUSEAVORKER,  WHITE,  over  18,  no  cooking; 

modern  suburban  home;  own  room,  $30  month. 
BALDWIN,  547  W.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  Christian  house¬ 
hold,  no  small  children;  near  New  York;  $30 
per  month.  Signed,  MRS.  J.  S.  PECK,  109 
Boulevard,  Searsdale,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  WANTED  in  small  family, 
modern  home,  suburbs  Poughkeepsie;  only  one 
desiring  permanent  loving  home  need  apply; 
state  wages  desired,  age.  references;  personal 
interview  ncessary.  ADVERTISER  4537,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  unencumbered,  settled, 
quiet,  cooking,  general  housework;  small  adult 
family;  light  laundry;  wages  $45;  references. 
BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wanted  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work  on  poultry  farm;  one  willing  to  assist 
with  small  hatchery  if  necessary;  state  age  and 
salary  wanted;  fare  advanced.  ADVERTISER 
4541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER.  YOUNG,  clean,  reliable,  good 
disposition,  plain  cook,  experienced  with  ba¬ 
bies,  wanted,  family  of  four;  one  hour  from 
New  York;  private  room  and  bath;  $50  per 
month;  reply  with  photo  and  full  references 
to  BOX  544,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  PROTESTANT,  seeking  good  home; 

two  small  children:  light  housework,  small 
salary;  references.  REV.  WILLIAM  LASOR, 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


HANDY  MAN,  DOCTOR’S  home,  $40  a  month. 

TEUSCIIER,  107  Compo  Road,  Westport, 
Conn. 


THREE  ROOMS  in  nice  home  and  $30  per  month 
offered  woman  in  exchange  for  care  of  house 
for  business  couple,  no  children;  little  cook¬ 
ing;  Long  Island  within  city  limits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  NO  COOKING,  no  heavy 
laundry,  child;  own  room.  Write  to  MRS. 
FELDMAN.  165-12  Crocheron  Avenue,  Flushing. 
L.  I..  X.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm-hand  for  general  farming: 

must  have  some  mechanical  ability  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tractor;  sober  and  reliable;  send 
references.  ADVERTISER  4542,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MEWT  UZ/INTEIi  To  sell  our  Complete  Line  of 
111  til  WI  All  1  ED  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 
Cash  commission  paid  weekly.  _  . 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro.  Virginia 


HOUSEWORKER,  PLAIN  cooking,  some  laun¬ 
dry,  four  adults;  good  home:  references.  MRS. 
HARRY  ENGEL,  190-17  100th  Ave.,  Hollis, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LOUISIANA 

Cheap  rich  alluvial  or  cut  over  pine  lands  are  available 
witliin  fifty  miles  of  New  Orleans.  Ideal  for  year  round 
livestock,  dairy,  poultry  or  crop  farming.  No  snow. 
Paved  roads.  Excellent  schools.  Livestock  tax  free 
and  $2,000.00  homestead  tax  exemption.  \\nte>— 
AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE. 
BOX  1460  -  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

—  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  -  Cflp 
* — j Printed  With  Your  Name. 

Beautiful  Folders  with  Envelopes.  POSTPAID. 
THE  RURAL  PRESS  -  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

n  n  m  c  Direct  from  Grower  at  a  SAVING. 

r  El  W  H 11  9  Schleys,  Stuarts,  Mahans-shelled, 
salted.  Write — J.  TRUS  HAVES,  Mcrchantvllle,  N.  J. 

TIGHT  PLANT  PARTS— Batteries,  Radios,  Appli- 
A--  auces.  JAY  DREHER  CORE.,  lll-8th  Ave.,  N.  V  .  C. 


ALL-ROUND  FARM-HAND,  middle-aged,  good 
milker,  wages  $25  month  and  keep.  BERT 
FRAVEZZI,  R.  F.  D.,  Canaan,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  for  fruit  farm;  good 
home,  moderate  salary;  give  references,  expe¬ 
rience.  wages  expected.  BROOKVIEW  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  FOR  farm,  middle-aged,  no  depend¬ 
ents:  woman,  efficient  housekeeper;  man,  all- 
around  farmer,  drive  tractor,  car;  $50  monthly, 
free  rent,  fuel,  light,  farm  products;  write  or 
come  for  interview.  JACOB  GOELL,  East 
Schodack,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  mostly 
milk  room  and  barn  work;  $30  per  month, 
room  and  board :  must  be  good  milker.  TALL 
ELMS  DAIRY,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


REBUILT  LIGHT  PLANTS, 
FRANK  E.  WRIGHT 


NEW  &  USED  PARTS. 
WESTF0RD.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED  —  Man  and  wife  with  no  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family  to  work  in  a 
school  for  boys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages;  no  teaching  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  middle-aged  American-born  country  or 
to\vn  people  with  good  habits  and  church  mem¬ 
bership  are  desired:  for  application  blank,  write 
CIIAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


GARDENER  ON  FOUR-ACRE  suburban  place, 
one  with  full  knowledge  of  lawns,  shrubs, 
flower  and  vegetable  garden  and  greenhouse 
work;  apply  giving  age.  experience  in  full  de¬ 
tail  and  references.  ADVERTISER  4509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  on  poultry  farm,  cooking, 
housework,  or  single  man  and  girl;  modern 
home  and  working  hours:  walking  distance  from 
city:  state  wages  expected.  BOX  914,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


IN  NEW  YORK  City  housework,  cooking,  laun¬ 
dry,  assist  with  children;  $45.  ADVERTISER 
4543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED.  SINGLE  man,  general  farm 
work.  MRS.  RATSCH,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  boy  over  10  on 
small  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  located  Ulster 
County.  X.  Y. :  good  home  and  wages,  according 
to  ability.  ADVERTISER  4545,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN,  or  girl,  to  work  on  farm 
near  Albany,  N.  Y. :  $7  per  week  with  room 
and  board;  references.  ADVERTISER  4540, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Middle-aged  French 
gentlewoman,  nurse  diploma,  dietician,  kinder- 
gartening,  housekeeping,  dressmaking;  conscien¬ 
tious:  make  offers.  OWNER,  350  Mountain 
Road,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


FARMER.  POULTRYMAN,  caretaker,  gardener. 

orchardist,  stockman,  breeder-feeder;  highest 
possible  returns  assured  if  fertile,  productive 
farm;  handle  all  motorized  equipment;  cultivate 
100  acres  or  more  in  feed  grains;  share  or  sal¬ 
ary  basis;  (3  workers);  broad  experience;  A-l 
reference.  ARWE,  137-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y. 


GAME  BREEDER  wants  position,  successful  in 
rearing  pheasants,  ducks,  geese,  etc. ;  middle- 
aged.  married.  ADVERTISER  4490,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  OR  GENERAL  farmer,  single, 
good  milker  and  teamster;  go  anywhere;  will¬ 
ing  worker.  EDWARD  M.  POWERS,  58  Main 
St.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


WANTED — Good  general  farmer,  married:  wife 
to  assist  with  housework.  BOX  70,  Iladlyme, 
Conn. 


WA  XT  ED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house 
work.  BOX  70,  Iladlyme,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged,  single  man.  to 
work  on  dairy  farm;  room,  board,  laundry, 
twenty  dollars  month.  BOX  1,  Montelln,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  strong  man,  about  thirty-five,  to 
assist  In  poultry  work  and  care  of  stock;  must 
be  energetic  and  of  cheerful  disposition;  no 
tobacco  nor  liquor:  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month.  E.  W.  GABLER,  Simonsville,  Vermont. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  work  on  farms,  able  to 
run  milking  machine,  tractor  and  all  farm 
tools.  ADVERTISER  4523,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DESIRE  POSITION  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  handling 
purebred  cattle,  modern  farm  machinery  and 
soil  building;  married;  legitimate  reasons  for 
making  change;  employed  at  present  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  well-known  breeding  establishment. 
ADVERTISER  4521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Woman  with  dog.  suburbs  or 
country;  write  particulars.  ROOM  “THIR¬ 
TY,”  S2  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  - —  Thoroughly  experienced  assistant 
herdsman;  farm  near  West  Chester,  Pa.;  pure¬ 
bred.  registered  Guernseys;  permanent  position: 
prefer  married  man,  not  over  45,  with  general 
farming  experience;  give  full  information,  ref¬ 
erences,  experience,  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — "White  girl  for  general  housework. 

assist  two  children;  $35;  write  particulars, 
references.  BOX  079,  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Experienced,  neat,  capable  woman. 

general  housework,  good  cook;  small  family 
adults;  year-around  position,  country;  desirable 
home  for  mother  with  child  school  age;  thirty 
dollars  monthly:  give  particulars.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  4528,  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


GIRL  OR  AVOAIAN  to  help  with  housework  on 
poultry  farm;  good  home;  $20  per  month  to 
start.  MRS.  RUTH  MASON,  Monmouth  Junc¬ 
tion,  N,  J.. 


POSITION  AV.WTEI)  on  small  poultry  farm, 
honest,  middle-aged,  single  German;  some  ex¬ 
perience.  JOHN  LETIIJE,  Brandywine  Summit, 
Pa. 


AA  OMAN  AA’ITTI  son  wants  position,  housekeep¬ 
er,  caretaker,  tourist  house  or  small  place; 
experienced.  DIEA’ER,  310  57th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  ‘  ’ 


COT  l’LE  (EXPERIENCED),  cook,  neat,  clean; 

plain  carpentry,  repairs,  gardener,  general 
useful.  ADA  ERTISER  4525,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AIAX  AA'ITII  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  handv  with  tools,  or 
wliat  job  have  you  to  offer.  AD  A’ ERTISER  4526, 
care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  de¬ 
sires  position.  AVEINANT,  care  O’Brien,  89 
Joline  Avenue,  Totteuville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SCHOOL  graduate,  21,  single,  wishes 
either  dairy,  poultry  or  general  farming  job; 
minus  bad  habits;  experienced,  dependable;  sal¬ 
ary  $40,  board,  laundry.  ADVERTISER  4527, 
care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 108-acre  dairy  farm,  8-room  house 
and  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity;  on 
improved  road ;  hip-roofed  barn  34x90,  wagon 
bouse,  corn  cribs,  etc.  SIDCRINS  V.  KINGA1A, 
Columbus,  N.  J. 


COOK  AND  liouseworker,  40.  wishes  position  in 
country  on  farm  or  estate;  please  state  wages 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER 
4529,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position,  experienced 
caretaker,  herdsman,  dairyman,  general  farm¬ 
er.  tractor  operator  and  chauffeur:  tobacco  and 
liquor  abstainer.  CLARENCE  STIFTER,  Saga¬ 
more  Farm,  Stamford,  Conn.  Phone  33800. 


EXPERIENCED  AVORKIXG  farm  manager, 
married,  strictly  sober,  honest,  dependable, 
wants  steady  position  modern  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4531,  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED  on  a  private  estate  or 
game  preserve;  thoroughly  understands  the 
raising  of  all  kinds  of  game  birds,  pheasants, 
quail,  wild  turkeys,  ducks  and  wild  geese; 
making  the  coops,  making  traps  to  catch  all 
kind  of  game  birds  alive,  and  trapping  all 
kinds  of  vermin;  good  man  with  saddle  horses, 
hunting  and  care  of  dogs;  the  raising  of  poul¬ 
try  and  caged  game  birds;  the  highest  of  recom¬ 
mendations  furnished;  have  been  manager  of 
five  of  the  largest  squab  farms  in  America;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ADA’ERTISER  4534,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN  will  accept  light 
housework,  no  washing:  salary  $40.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  4533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR.  S  A'EARS’  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence.  A.  ERIIARDT,  237  AV.  10th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER  AND  daughter  (10).  under¬ 
stands  care  and  management  of  farm  home; 
experienced  cooking,  baking,  canning,  jelly  mak¬ 
ing:  driver's  license;  references  exchanged. 

ADA'ERTISER  4535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  manager,  college 
trained,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branch¬ 
es,  no  place  too  large,  best  of  references;  let 
me  show  you;  state  wages,  housing  conditions, 
size  of  orchard,  equipment  and  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  4538,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager  or  caretaker  for  small  dairy  farm  in 
New  A’ork:  experienced  and  good  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  4540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40.  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small  farm 
or  estate.  ADA’ERTISER  4549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  50,  HEALTHY,  sober,  handy,  painting, 
carpentering,  electric  work,  etc.;  help  farm 
roadstand.  flowers,  keep  place  neat  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  repair;  12  months’  job;  write  particulars 
and  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  4502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AA’ISII  position;  man.  good  vegetable- 
flower  gardener,  can  attend  to  saddle  horses, 
chickens,  cows.  etc. ;  woman,  good  cook :  best 
references.  JOHN  ADAM,  care  Pan  American 
Trust  Co.,  45  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


MAN,  SINGLE.  58,  sober,  wishes  work,  care¬ 
taker  or  light  work  on  farm;  state  wages. 
JAN'ECK,  32S  East  73rd,  care  Sperl,  New  York 
City. 


MARRIED  MAN,  40,  desires  permanent  farm 
job;  practical,  steady  worker,  familiar  with 
scientific  farming,  livestock,  poultry,  carpenter 
and  plumbing  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.;  have 
acted  as  manager  of  large  farm  and  can 
furnish  excellent  references;  will  aecept  any 
reasonable  salary  or  position.  ADA'ERTISER 
4547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A\  ORKIN’G  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADA’ERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SALE — 129  acres,  stocked.  State  road  farm  near 
Dartmouth  College.  GREEN  ACRES,  Lyme, 
N.  II. 


FLORIDA  HOME.  3  acres,  ideal  for  poultrv  im¬ 
provement;  near  city.  JOSEPH  CIIABOT, 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settle  estate,  farm,  30  acres  at 
Ileislerville,  X.  J.;  7-room  house,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings;  near  Delaware  Bay  and  seashore  mar¬ 
kets.  HARRY  PAULLIN,  Executor,  Bridgeton, 
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FOR  SALE — Farm.  45  acres,  rent  or  buy;  $12,- 
000.  MIKE  RUDY,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AA’AN'TED — Small  farm  with  house,  near  New 
York  City:  elevated  and  scenic;  stream:  no 
agents.  ADA’ERTISER  4520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm,  outbuildings, 
good  water,  in  New  Jersey;  write  particulars. 
ADA’ERTISER  4524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


S-ACRE  POULTRY  farm.  7-room  house,  barn. 

poultry  plant  for  1,000  hens;  $2,400,  part 
cash.  BOX  5,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


RENT — Three  rooms,  farm-house,  six  dollars 
month.  ADVERTISER  4530,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’AXTED  TO  RENT  equipped  farm  with  4 
cows;  reasonable:  reliable  party.  RAL1TI 
FORCE,  R.  1,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


AVILLTAM  KESSLER.  New  Columbia.  R.  F.  D. 
1,  X’a.,  wants  sell  04-aore  farm,  $4,000. 


AV  ANTED — Few  acres  land,  $100  spot  cash. 

BERNSTEIN,  1904  Honeywell,  New  York 
City. 


OLD  AGE  forces  me  to  sell  my  two  farms  run 
as  one;  all  equipment,  crops,  horses,  breeding 
hogs,  50  head  high-class  Guernseys,  300-bottle 
milk  and  cream  route;  these  farms  have  made 
$35,000  clear  of  all  expenses  in  10  years.  E.  AV. 
BROAVN,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


$1,000,  $500  DOAVN  buys  9-acre  village  home, 
8-room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  macadam 
road,  basement  barn,  new  henhouse  70x16;  lots 
fruit,  watered  well,  2  springs.  AVILLIAM 
KOON,  Fairhaven,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — nouse  and  30  acres,  40  miles 
from  New  York  City  in  AA’estchester  County. 
ADA’ERTISER  4544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FINE  HONEY,  liquid,  60-1  b.  can  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  also  honey  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  AA’ILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


BEST  CLOA'ER,  10  lbs.  $1.00  prepaid;  six  10-lb. 

cans  $0.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $5.40,  extra  amber 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $4.20,  thyme  (strong)  $4.20, 
28  lbs.  clover  $2.79,  not  prepaid;  19  lbs.  clover 
postpaid  $1.00;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SIX  DIFFERENT  honeys,  selected  in  glass 
skeps,  6—  V2  lbs.  $1.20;  0—1  lbs.  $2;  ideal  gift, 
postpaid  third  zone.  MERRILL’S  APIARY, 
Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  lionev,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — AA’hite  clover.  00  lbs.  $5,  120  lbs.  $10, 
light  amber  $4.75,  $9.30;  amber  $4.50,  $8.75; 
mild  buckwheat  $4.25,  $8.40.  LAA'ERN  DE- 
PEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


POSTPAID  FOURTn  zone,  5  lbs.  boneless  salt 
codfish  strips  $1.10.  EARL  FOLLETT,  P.  0. 
Box  90,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


LOOK! — New  black  walnut  kernels,  1  lb.  75c, 
2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs.  $3,  delivered.  BLACK 
AYALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  A’irginia. 


SAUSAGE — Delicious  home-made.  3(4-lb.  bag 
delivered  $1.  CEROAV’S,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Famous  Heiderberg  Mountain  buck¬ 
wheat,  five-pound  pail  $1,  postpaid:  60-pouml 
cans  $4.20.  H.  J.  GREULICK  &  SON,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 


FRUIT  MINCE  —  Delicious  combination  for 
pies,  sun-ripened  fruit,  sugar,  spices,  every¬ 
thing  nice,  no  meat:  2’/>  lbs.  50c,  8-lb.  can  $1.50 
prepaid.  HIGHLAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  PRODUCED  by  us  locally  and  in 
Northern  New  York;  clover  and  buckwheat. 
MacMULLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 


LIAIBURG,  OR  XEAV  Muenster  cheese  (Boonville 
Gorge  Brand).  State  Fair  first  winners:  6*4 
lbs.  postpaid  third  zone  $1.82,  fourth  $1.95* 
GEO.  N.  IIALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 00  lbs.  light  amber  $9  case,  120 
lbs.,  00  lbs.  dark  buckwheat  $8  a  case;  2  5-lb. 
pails  $1.20,  12  5-lb.  pails  $0.20;  clover,  bass¬ 
wood.  amber  or  buckwheat;  paid  here.  AV.  F. 
AIIIjLIER,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid :  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AA’ERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Old-fashioned  home  dried  apples, 
2  lbs.  00c,  4  lbs.  $1.19,  postpaid.  L.  AV. 
DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


FIVE  POUNDS  extra  fancy  honey  $1  postpaid. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


AA’AXTED— Antique  pistols.  SERA’EN,  Sonoita, 

Arizona. 


BALSAM  PILLOWS  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50;  spruce 

Christmas  trees,  5  to  6  ft.  $1.25;  partridge 
berries  00c;  100  sprays  everything  prepaid; 
balsam  wreaths.  LESTER  RHOADES,  Bellows 
Falls,  A’t. 


AVANTED  - — ■  Old  maps,  prints  by  Currier,  Le- 
Blond,  Remington;  antique  firearms;  describe 
fully.  SERA’EX,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 


59  BEAT.  TIFUL  QUILTS,  also  crib  quilts, 
photos  0  cts. ;  rugs,  ideal  gifts.  VERA  FUL¬ 
TON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


AA’ANTED  —  Stand  or  motor  driven  cream 
separator  Mclotte  preferred.  ROAINEY 
ROYAL  FARM,  R.  1,  Elkton,  Aid. 


DELCO  LIGHT  plant  with  nearly  new  batteries, 
excellent  condition;  $100.  ODIN  II.  BENE¬ 
DICT,  Jamestown  or  AA’eedsport,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Alfalfa  bay.  CHAS.  JONES  SONS, 
Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  DAIRY  and  cash  crop  farm,  AA'ayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  13S  acres,  80  acres  tillage,  25 
pasture,  balance  woods;  125  apple  trees  in 
fair  to  poor  condition:  12-room  frame  house, 
hot-air  furnace;  2  barns  40x60  ft.;  silo,  garage 
and  poultry  house;  buildings  recently  repaired 
and  painted;  $5,000,  terms:  write  for  detailed 
description.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


00-ACRE  FARM,  with  ho  use,  barn  and  garage, 
for  rent  on  cash  rental  or  share  basis.  ENO 
CAAtl’BELL,  Bernardsville,  X.  J. 


100-ACRE  FARAX,  good  land,  plentv  water,  up- 
to-date  barn.  LAKEA’ILLE  FARM,  Goshen, 
X.  Y.  Phone  Goshen  422. 


SELL  OR  TRADE  for  farm,  acre  home,  few 
minutes  to  Ocean  City.  RHINEHART,  Pal¬ 
ermo,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  nearly  new  Perfection  auto¬ 
matic  milking  machine  units,  gas  engine, 
vacuum  pump,  pipe,  ready  to  use,  $150,  terms. 
J.  AI.  BARNHART,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hammer  mill;  send  your  name  and 
address  to  GLENCROFT  FARA1S,  R.  D.  1, 
AXalvern,  Pa. 


BALSAAX  l?ILLOAArS,  one  dollar;  good  for 
asthma.  Address  MAXAM’S  CABINS,  Ra- 
quette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  A  Massey-Harris  tractor,  four- 
wheel  drive,  good  condition  and  state,  low 
price.  ADVERTISER  4532,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AAXERICAN  SAAA’AIILL,  latest  type,  used  on 
government  job;  bargain.  IllRSCHFELD,  1572 
03rd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


41-ACRE  FARAI,  21  acres  apples  and  peaches, 
storage  and  equipment;  all  young  trees;  a 
paying  proposition;  not  in  a  frost  pocket.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  for  good  Long  Island 
property,  9-room  house,  all  improvements,  714 
acres,  2-car  garage,  chicken  houses,  A-l  condi¬ 
tion;  5  miles  west  of  Asbury  Park.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  4530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


AVANTED  AN  ELDERLY  lady  or  couple  to 
make  home  with  us.  AVrite  AIRS.  A.  S. 
JIRAN,  R.  D.  1,  AVallkill,  N.  Y. 


PERAIANENT  BOARDERS,  modern  farm  home, 
$25  per  mouth.  AIRS.  AIAUIilCE  KENNER, 
Halifax,  Pa. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Farming 

The  time  of  year  is  at  hand  when  some 
observations  of  practices  on  all  too  many 
farms  is  pertinent.  We  have  in  mind  the 
handling  of  barn  made  fertilizer.  At  this 
time  of  year,  after  Fall  seeding  is  fin¬ 
ished.  if  one  had  a  little  surplus  cash  and 
should  go  to  a  dealer  in  fertilizer  and 
propose  swapping  some  cash  for  fertilizer, 
then  bring  it  home,  how  can  anyone  visu¬ 
alize  stacking  it  outside  the  barn  under 
the  eaves  to  remain  there  until  Spring? 
We  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  such 
practice  and  we  never  expect  to  hear 
of  a  single  case.  We  all  know  that  such 
fertilizer  would  be  placed  under  cover 
until  wanted  in  the  Spring. 

Now  contrast  the  above  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  throwing  manure  out  of  port 
holes  along  the  side  of  the  barn  to  let  it 
lay  there  until  Spring.  The  long  Win¬ 
ter  rains  falling  on  it  as  well  as  the  run 
off  of  the  barn  roof  will  very  greatly  re¬ 
duce  its  value  as  fertilizer.  The  ideal 
place  for  its  storage  is  a  large  shed  where 
it  can  be  evenly  spread  and  straw  spread 
over  each  amount  spread  and  stock  al¬ 
lowed  to  tramp  it  tight,  thus  saving  the 
droppings  as  well  as  the  urine.  We 
learned  that  an  animal  will  void  as  many 
pounds  of  urine  as  solids,  both  of  great 
value.  So  it  behooves  us  to  capture  all 
the  liquids  of  our  farm  animals  during 
the  Winter  season.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  absorbent  bedding  to  take  up  the 
liquids  of  farm  stock  while  confined  in 
the  barn. 

We  recently  purchased  a  fine  Guernsey 
heifer  two  years  old  that  had  a  set  of 
horns  which  were  dangerous  in  shape  for 
anyone  handling  her.  We  proceeded  to 
saw  them  off  and,  while  so  engaged,  the 
thought  uppermost  in  our  minds  was, 
why  don’t  everyone  get  a  dime’s  worth  of 
stick  caustic  and  wrap  a  piece  of  paper 
around  it  and  wet  the  end  and,  after 
clipping  the  hair  from  where  the  horn 
button  is,  apply  the  caustic  by  thorough¬ 
ly  rubbing  the  horn  button.  This  should 
be  done  when  the  calf  is  about  one  week 
old.  We  have  them  where  this  method 
was  used  that  look  like  real  mulleys.  To 
leave  the  horns  grow  and  then  dehorn 
them  is  disheartening  to  say  the  least. 

Kentucky.  william  grote. 


Lime  Preferences  of  Plants 

[This  article,  printed  several  years  ago, 
is  repeated  for  benefit  of  new  readers.  1 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
at  Kingston  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  this  problem,  and  has  made  a  fair 
classification  of  ordinary  crops,  dividing 
them  into  groups  according  to  their  heavy 
or  light  lime  requirements.  These  groups 
are  named  below : 

Group  1. — Spinach,  celery,  asparagus, 
beets,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  muskmelon, 
onions,  salsify. 

Group  2.  —  Cabbage,  carrots,  cucum¬ 
bers,  eggplant,  parsnips,  peas,  peppers, 
pumpkins,  tomato. 

Group  3.  —  Brussels  sprouts,  beans, 
coni,  dandelion,  endive,  kohlrabi,  rhubarb. 

Group  4. — Cress,  parsley,  potato,  rad¬ 
ish,  squash,  turnip. 

Group  5.  —  Blueberries,  cranberries, 
watermelon,  strawberries. 

In  Group  1,  we  have  a  list  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  which  respond  most  freely  to  liming. 
These  are  the  plants  which  are  almost 
sure  to  give  us  favorable  results  when 
lime  is  applied.  In  fact,  these  results 
are  so  evident  that  garden  beets  are  often 
used  as  a  test  for  lime  needs.  This  test 
is  very  simple.  The  land  is  prepared 
properly  and  the  table  beets  are  planted. 
On  one  or  two  rows  a  good  quantity  of 
lime  will  be  used,  while  on  other  rows 
no  lime  will  be  added.  The  results  are 
often  very  striking,  for  in  many  cases 
where  no  lime  is  used  the  beet  crop  will 
prove  practically  a  failure,  while  where 
lime  is  added  there  will  be  a  great  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  plants  named  in  Group  2  are  those 
which  are  less  responsive  to  lime  and  yet 
the  element  is  needed  in  order  to  get  a 
full  crop. 

Groups  3  and  4  are  not  particular  one 
way  or  the  other.  On  very  sour  land 
the  addition  of  lime  would  help  most  of 
these  crops,  but  on  ordinary  land,  with 
little  if  any  acidity,  lime  would  not  be  of 
any  particular  value. 

Group  5  includes  the  few  crops  which 
are,  if  anything,  injured  by  liming  unless 
the  soil  is  very  acid,  indeed.  It  is  rather 
a  curious  thing  that  watermelons  are  in 
this  last-named  class,  while  muskmelons 
are  greatly  in  need  of  lime  in  order  to 
make  a  reasonable  growth.  The  potato 
is  put  in  Class  4.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  while  potatoes  will  often  give 
some  little  improvement  as  a  result  of 
liming,  such  lime  is  undesirable  because 
it  increases  the  amount  of  scab  on  the 
tubers.  It  will  be  noted  that  rhubarb,  a 
very  sour  plant,  really  has  some  little 
need  of  lime,  while  cranberries  and  straw¬ 
berries,  which  are  naturally  acid,  are,  if 
anything,  injured  by  the  use  of  that  sub¬ 
stance. 


GET  A  “G-E” 

YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


The  new  G-E  roaster  cooks 
whole  meals.  Roasts  meat  and 
fowl  brown  and  tender.  Use  it 
for  small  dinners,  for  overflow 
cooking.  Give  it  to  the  woman 
who  like s  her  kitchen  cool 
and  neat.  Price  $24.95 


G-E  toasters  are  automatic  or 
nonautomatic — easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  beautiful  in  design.  Prices 
from  $3.25  to  $14.50 


G-E  irons  —  with  “dial-the- 
fabric”  indicator  are  light¬ 
weight,  easy  to  use.  A  perfect 
present  for  women  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  ironing 
skill.  Prices  from  $2.95  to 
$8.95 


The  G-E  heating  pad  is  a 
favorite  gift.  Handsomely 
boxed.  Every  family  should 
have  one.  Price  $4.95 


Give  a  G-E  kitchen  clock  with 
its  easy-to-read  dial,  its  ever- 
accurate  time.  $3.50  to  $5.25. 
Or  one  for  the  living  room  or 
bedroom,  $2.95  to  $45 


Here’s  the  present  for  the 
coffee-lover.  This  handsome 
coffee  maker  is  but  one  of 
several,  priced  from  $4.95  to 
$9.95.  P  rod  u  ce  s  perfect 
coffee,  every  time.  Give  it  to 
the  family  who  loves  good 
coffee. 


% WM 


Treat  Your  Family  to  Useful 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  GIFTS 


Somewhere  on  your  Christmas  list 
there’s  someone  who’d  be  delighted 
to  receive  a  G-E  mixer.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  kitchen 
appliances— truly  a  gift  of  a  hundred 
uses. 

And  certainly  someone  in  your  family 
will  be  happier— and  more  comfort¬ 
able — with  a  G-E  heating  pad  that 
warms  beds,  soothes  pain,  helps  to 
take  out  kinks. 

One  of  the  happiest  things  about 


selecting  G-E  gifts  is  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you’re  giving  the  best  .... 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  gift  itself 
will  be  useful  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

The  complete  line  of  G-E  appliances 
provides  an  ideal  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  list.  It  includes:  toasters, 
roasters,  mixers,  hand  irons,  waffle 
irons,  sandwich  grills,  coffee  makers, 
clocks,  curling  irons,  electric  clean¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
folders  on  any  or  all  of  these 
suggestions. 


General  Electric,  Rural  Electrification  Section, 

Room  623-H Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  folders  on  the  following  G-E  Christmas  gifts 


Nam  e . . . . . R  £) _ _ 

P  O.  ... . . . .  State . 98-10 


Get  more  eggs  while  they  are  worth 
more!  In  bitter  cold  weather,  when 
laying  normally  falls  off,  the  egg- 
producing  qualities  of  B-B  V itamized 
Layer  &  Breeder  Mash  are  especial¬ 
ly  profitable.  Its  excess  potency  in 
all  needed  vitamins  gives  birds  the 
necessary  stamina  to  resist  disease 
and  keep  at  maximum  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  B-B  Vitamized  Layer  &  Breed¬ 
er  Mash  can  help  you  make  more 
egg  dollars  this  winter. 


LAYER  & 
BREEDER  MASH 

VITAMIZED 

WITH 

COD  UVIR  OH.  UVIR  MEAt, 
Mill  SUGAR  MID,  DRIID  SUTTIkMIlK 


Mongfodo'ed  by 

■IARIYIMI  MILLINO  CO.,  INC. 
BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


Bb  Bp  Eg  Eg  Eg 
Bg  Bg  Bg  Bg  Eg 


Give  your  Savings 
3  rtajje  HOME, 

"BANKING  by  Mail  for/jjfl 
Profit"  is  a  most  interest-  lU|J 
ing  booklet.  Gives  many  iljllj 
helpful  facts  about  saving. 

Tells  howto  bank  by  mail; 
how  to  give  your  savings  1  ,1 
every  advantage  of  mod¬ 
ern  safeguards;  how  to  1 
increase  them  through  in¬ 
terest  compounded  quar-  1 
terly.  Send  postcard  TO- , 

DAY  for  FREE  copy.  No 
obligation. 

lianU  ^JAaiL 


Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

Reliable  power  for  farm  or  factory. 

Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc.  Rest 
engine  for  the  money.  You  Pay  Less  to  Own  it— 
Less  to  Run  it.  Cash  or  Terms— Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

219-L  So.  2nd  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Photo  by  Clarence  Purchase. 


The  Tree  is  on  the  Way  Home,  and  Christmas  Just  Around  the  Corner 
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Hail  To  The 


Yule-Tide 


WFLAKBS  are  already  beginning 
to  fall.  They  show  up  so  prominent¬ 
ly  against  the  evergreen  trees  on  our 
front  lawn,  that  it  brings  to  mind 
the  approaching  Yuletide  season, 
and  all  the  work,  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  there  is  in  store  for  us. 

One  of  our  local  nurseries  has  been  advertising 
for  the  past  several  weeks  for  hemlock  boughs  and 
princess  pine.  The  people  supplying  these  greens 
to  the  nursery  have  a  nice  little  income,  and  the 
hands  busily  engaged  in  making  Christmas  wreaths, 
stars,  ropes  of  evergreens,  etc.,  for  decorations  are 
also  profiting  by  this  extra  work. 

Folks  in  this  section  gather  up  princess  pine, 
laurel,  hemlock  and  cones  from  evergreen  trees  in 
the  nearby  woods  where  they  are  plentiful.  It  is 
necessary  to  get  the  princess  pine  before  there  is 
too  heavy  a  snowfall,  as  it  grows  about  six  to  eight 
inches  from  the  ground.  These  greens  can  be  kept 
fresh  for  a  long  time  when  put  in  a  cool  place, 
preferably  a  cellar.  When  convenient  they  can  be 
made  into  all  sorts  of  Christmas  decorations  and 
adornments  for  churches,  stores,  homes,  community 
halls,  etc. 

In  our  home  we  derive  much  pleasure  in  preparing 
for  the  Yuletide.  In  early  December,  generally 
after  a  light  snowfall,  when  the  woods  are  most 
attractive,  we  take  a  few  bushel  baskets  and  trot 
down  to  the  woods,  taking  our  shepherd  dog,  Rex, 
with  us.  The  air  is  so  crisp  and  invigorating,  the 
brook,  with  a  little  cluster  of  ice  here  and  there, 
merrily  running  its  course  over  moss-covered  rocks 
among  tall  and  stately  maple  and  hemlock  trees, 
animal  tracks  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  on  the 
newly  fallen  snow.  Rex  chases  a  squirrel  or  a 
rabbit ;  our  attention  drawn  to  a  woodpecker  drilling- 
in  a  nearby  tree,  then  a  chipmunk  scampering  to  its 
home  in  a  pile  of  stones,  clusters  of  laurel  and  hem¬ 
lock  trees  giving  a  cheery  atmosphere.  Princess 
pine  and  laurel  are  gathered,  and  hemlock  boughs 
are  brought  home,  too. 

We  use  light  hoops  from  bushel  baskets  or  off  bar¬ 
rels  or  kegs,  around  which  picture  wire  is  wound 
lightly  about  an  inch  apart.  The  hoop  is  then 
placed  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  The  princess  pine 
and  laurel  are  spread  on  a  table.  I  clip  off  the 
roots  of  the  princess  pine  and  stick  them  one  by  one 
under  the  wire.  Here  and  there  I  put  a  cluster  of 
laurel.  After  the  hoop  is  entirely  covered  with 
greens,  J  wire  on  four  cones.  The  wire  is  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  visible.  The  color  of 
the  cones  varies  according  to  one’s  taste.  Some  folks 
like  the  cones  in  their  natural  color.  Sometimes  I 
enamel  them  bright  red,  which  is  very  attractive 
against  the  background  of  green.  Others  can  be 
gilded  or  silvered.  On  some  I  just  dip  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush  in  white  enamel  and  paint  the  very  tips  white 
so  as  to  resemble  snow.  I  always  gild  the  tips  of 
the  red-enameled  cones,  which  gives  a  very  pleas¬ 


“  ’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  find  all  through  the  house,  not  a  creature  teas  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse' 
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Riding  Down  Hill  Is  Lots  of  Fun 


ing  effect.  The  large  wreath  that  hangs  on  our 
front  door  is  then  wired  and  made  ready  for  a  red 
bulb  to  be  inserted.  I  also  make  wreaths  and  send 
them  to  friends  and  relatives  in  the  city,  as  a  kind 
of  “Good  will  toward  men.” 

Lovely  Christmasy  bouquets  can  be  made  with 
twigs  cut  from  trees.  Prepare  a  stiff  starch.  Sub¬ 
merge  twig  in  starch  and  then  sprinkle  artificial 
snowflakes  on  twig  over  wet  starch.  Place  in  con¬ 
tainer  to  dry.  Repeat  this  until  you  have  done 
quite  a  number.  When  dry  they  will  resemble  the 
icy  branches,  which  sparkle  like  a  million  diamonds 
when  the  sun  shines  on  them.  Put  a  few  artificial 
poinsettias  in  with  these  branches  and  yoii  will 
have  a  bouquet  that  will  be  well  worth  the  little 
time  and  effort  taken  to  make  it.  Pictures  of  snow 
scenes  taken  around  our  home  are  now  being  looked 
over  and  some  have  been  sent  away  to  a  firm  that 
makes  Christmas  cards. 

One  always  looks  forward  to  a  white  Christmas. 
Here  in  the  country  young  folks  who  have  skates, 
skiis,  sleds  and  toboggans  can  enjoy  themselves  in 
the  wide-open  spaces,  where  there  is  plenty  of  run¬ 
way  available  to  enjoy  these  sports.  Sunday  school 
children  and  their  teachers  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  program  to  be  held  in  the 
church  Christmas  night.  This  is  always  a  big  event 
in  our  town  and  folks  come  from  near  and  far  on 
that  night  and  fill  the  church  to  overflowing.  The 
children  all  dressed  up  in  their  prettiest;  fresh 
hair-ribbons  on  the  girls’  curly  locks  and  starched 
suits  on  some  of  the  youngsters  make  a  colorful  ar¬ 
ray  while  the  children  are  all  grouped  to  sing 
Christmas  Carols. 

How  the  grandchildren,  living  in  the  city, 
do  look  forward  to  coming  to  Grandpa’s 
farm  for  the  holidays.  Great  preparations 
are  being  made  at  Grandpa’s  for  the 
big  day,  too.  The  kitchen  is  filled 
with  fragrant  aroma  of  fruitcakes 
and  cookies,  where  Grandma  is 
making  all  sorts  of  goodies. 
The  Christmas  tree  has  been 
picked  out  and  trips  to 
the  attic  have  been  made 
to  check  up  on  the  tree 
decorations,  such  as 
Christmas  bells,  cornu¬ 
copias,  icicles,  tinsels, 
electric  bulbs,  etc.  What 
the  children  enjoy  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  horse  hitched  to 
the  cutter  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  a  ride  to  the  relatives 
who  live  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  country-side.  Some¬ 
times  the  ride  is  taken  in 
a  wood-shod  sleigh  which 
they  enjoy  equally  as 
well. 

Many  residents  have 
evergreen  trees  on  their 
front  lawns  strung  with 
colored  bulbs,  which, 
when  lit  at  night  give  a 


very  holiday-like  appearance.  Others  have  lighted 
candles  in  their  windows,  and  still  others  have  gar¬ 
lands  of  evergreens,  strung  with  colored  bulbs,  over 
the  door.  Community  trees  and  community  singing 
is  ever-growing  in  popularity  in  this  section. 

During  the  holiday  week,  much  visiting  of  rela¬ 
tives,  friends  and  neighbors  is  enjoyed  and  Christ¬ 
mas  goodies  partaken  of.  New  Year’s  is  welcomed 
in  with  much  noise  and  merry-making  and  so  begins 
another  year.  grace  baker  casse. 


The  Northern  Holly 

It  would  seem  that  a  swamp  in  Winter  would  be 
the  most  desolate  of  places ;  nothing  but  mud,  water, 
wet  brown  leaves,  sodden  grasses  underfoot,  the 
tangled  underbrush  looking  more  untidy  than  ever, 
now  that  its  leaf-dress  is  lost,  dead  ferns  sprawling 
over  the  tree  roots,  even  the  sphagnum  faded  to  a 
yellow  old  age.  But  just  when  we  decide  that  there 
is  no  joy  in  wandering  in  such  a  mud  hole  after  all. 
we  see  ahead  a  mound  of  cheery  scarlet.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  swamp,  a  Northern  Holly  bush.  We 
struggle  ahead  to  view  it  more  closely. 

The  thick  bush  stands  higher  than  a  man’s  head, 
round-topped  and  spreading,  decorated  from  top  to 
toe  with  bright  glossy  red  berries  arranged  in 
spirals  about  every  twig  and  branch.  We  shake 
it  gently  and  not  a  red  ball  falls  off.  We  squeeze  a 
berry  and  find  it  pulpy  and  bright  yellow  inside. 
We  taste  one  and  find  it  decidedly  tangy.  On  the 
ground  beneath  the  bush  its  fallen  leaves  make  a 
black  covering,  for  that  is  the  odd  coloring  they 
assume  in  the  Fall  and  explains  its  name,  “Black 
Alder.”  Such  a  dreary  word  as  black  expresses  in 
no  wise  the  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of  the  bush  and 
so,  though  Black  Alder  is  what  we  call  it,  it 
seems  a  misnomer  considering  the  abundance  of  its 
red  berries. 

Our  Black  Alder  berries  resemble  those  of  the 
Holly.  Most  of  the  hollies  belong  in  the  Southern 
States  and  have  evergreen  leaves  with  prickly 
edges.  There  are  small  teeth  on  the  leaves  of  the 
northern  shrub,  but  they  are  not  prickly  nor  ever¬ 
green. 

If  Black  Alder  were  a  little  more  common  we 
would  surely  use  it  for  Christmas  decorations,  for 
its  festive  color  expresses  the  very  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  Also  it  is  a  native  shrub  which  should  find 
a  place  in  our  gardens.  It  would  probably  thrive 
under  cultivation  for  in  the  northern  counties  it  is 
seen  growing  along  the  fence  rows. 

The  beauty  of  this  northern  bush  is  not  all  for 
show  either  for  the  Winter  birds  rejoice  to  find  here 
a  tasty  morsel  to  give  zest  to  their  monotonous  diet 
of  dry  seeds.  The  squirrels  and  the  chipmunks  when 
they  fare  forth  in  Winter  in  search  for  food  make 
piles  of  the  red  skins  where  they  pull  them  off  to 
get  at  the  plump  nutlets  enclosed.  The  deer  mouse, 
too,  the  mouse  that  lives  in  trees,  carries  many  of 
the  Black  Alder  berries  into  his  old  bird  nest  home 
and  stores  them  there  for  future  needs.  By  Spring¬ 
time  the  bush  will  be  stripped  of  its  fruits,  but  it 
will  send  forth  a  wealth  of  tiny  white  flowers  to 
start  another  crop.  minnie  common. 
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Feeding  My  Poultry 

Most  laying  flocks  are  not  provided  with  enough 
feeders.  If  more  feeders  were  provided  more  eggs 
would  be  produced.  For  100  hens  five  five-foot  feed¬ 
ers  should  be  provided.  These  should  be  trough-like 
affairs,  so  that  the  hens  can  feed  freely  from  both 
sides.  I  do  not  use  any  hopper-type  feeders  that 
require  the  hens  to  put  their  heads  down  into  a 
narrow  space  to  eat.  I  never  use  any  type  of  feeder 
in  which  the  hens  strike  their  combs  against  any 
part  of  the  feeder  when  they  are  feeding. 

The  most  expensive  feeder  of  all  is  the  feeder  you 
don’t  have.  By  that,  I  mean  that  if  you  don't  have 
enough  feeders,  the  timid  hens  will  be  driven  away 
by  the  bosses,  and  so  will  not  get  as  much  feed  as 
they  want  early  in  the  day.  A  hen  can't  take  a  full 
feed  in  a  few  minutes,  she  requires  several  hours 
of  feeding  time  when  eating  dry  mash. 

If  the  bosses  keep  her  away  front  the 
feeders  in  the  forenoon  till  they  are 
satisfied,  she  simply  won't  lay,  for  the 
afternoon  is  not  long  enough  for  her 
to  get  a  full  day’s  feed.  So  I  have 
enough  feeders  so  that  if  the  timid  hen 
is  driven  away  from  one.  she  will  find 
another  feeder  wherever  she  goes  in 
the  house.  In  that  way  all  my  hens 
get  all  the  mash  they  want  and  I  get 
the  fullest  egg  yield  possible  from  my 
flock. 

I  fill  one  end  of  each  feeder  with 
whole,  shelled,  yellow  corn  and  the 
other  end  with  egg  mash.  I  also  have 
some  feeders  filled  with  oyster  shell. 

People  tell  me  my  hens  will  eat  too 
much.  But  I  come  back  with  an  argu¬ 
ment.  What  would  you  think  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  fireman  who  would  stingily  put 
in  just  a  little  coal  when  the  engine 
was  pulling  a  heavy  load?  Pretty  soon  the  train 
would  begin  to  slow  down.  The  rest  of  the  crew 
would  urge  him  to  put  on  more  coal,  but  the  fireman 
would  shake  his  head  and  say,  “We  dare  not ;  she’ll 
get  too  hot.”  But  all  the  time  the  train  would  be 
creeping  along  because  it  didn’t  have  enough  steam. 
That's  the  same  way  with  chickens,  some  get  just 
enough  to  keep  alive  but  they  never  get  up  enough 
steam  to  go  places. 

People  will  say,  “Feeding  so  much  corn,  your  hens 
will  get  too  fat  to  lay.”  If  you  will  keep  egg  mash 
before  your  hens  all  the  time  as  well  as  shelled 
corn,  they  will  not  get  too  fat  to  lay.  Yes,  they  will 
be  fat  and  in  good  condition  to  stand  the  strain  of 
heavy  laying.  But  if  they  get  too  fat — they  are 


If  you  have  milk,  feed  it  either  sweet  or  sour,  just 
as  you  have  it. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  leaves  provide  an  excellent 
poultry  feed,  especially  during  the  Winter  months. 
We  sack  up  these  leaves  as  they  shatter  in  the  barn 
when  feeding  other  livestock  and  place  them  in  a 
wire  screen  rack.  This  rack  is  placed  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  height  for  the  hens  to  reach  and  provide  them 
with  this  valuable  feed  all  Winter.  n.  c. 


Turkeys  in  Northern  New  York 

Commercial  poultry  production  has  been  making 
rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  West  hut  also  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  during  the  past 
decade.  This  commercial  poultry  trade  includes  not 
only  eggs,  but  also  fowls,  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  The  adoption  of  modern  methods  of  pro¬ 


duction  and  marketing  has  helped  to  place  this  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  firm  basis  and  as  a  source  of  agri¬ 
cultural  income  poultry  has  entered  the  ranks  of 
big  business. 

Among  the  more  important  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry,  turkey  production  has  become  a  leader. 
Among  the  sections  which  now  produce  turkeys  com¬ 
mercially  in  a  big  way  are  certain  portions  of  New 
England,  notably  Vermont,  Northern  and  Central 
New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  East,  while 
in  the  West  are  the  Northwestern,  Western  and  the 
Texas  sections.  In  the  recent  Thanksgiving  trade 
price  leaders  were  Vermont  and  Maryland. 

Up  State  in  New  York,  Jefferson  County  takes 
the  lead.  Last  year  that  county  had  a  total  output 


with  a  large  representation  of  buyers  from  New 
England  and  Central  New  York.  For  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  markets  the  turkeys  were  marketed  Boston 
dressed,  while  birds  for  New  York  State  are  mar¬ 
keted  with  heads  on  and  not  drawn.  In  years  gone 
by  St.  Lawrence  County  turkey  men  received  around 
60  to  65  cents  for  their  turkeys,  dressed  weight,  but 
the  increased  production  of  turkeys  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  has  brought  down  general  price  livels. 

In  competition  with  turkeys  from  the  western 
sections  of  the  country,  turkeys  grown  in  New  York 
State  and  New  England  are  much  preferred  by  the 
better  class  of  trade  and  bring  higher  prices  in  the 
wholesale  markets.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  New  York  and  Federal 
departments  of  agriculture  much  has  been  done  to 
improve  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  turkeys. 
The  largest  turkey  producers  now  do  not  allow 
their  birds  free  range,  as  they  have 
found  that  much  better  results  follow 
keeping  the  birds  in  clean  and  well- 
ventilated  quarters  while  they  are  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  market. 

During  the  early  part  of  November 
a  two-day  turkey  school  of  instruction 
was  held  in  Jefferson  County,  attended 
by  large  delegations  of  growers  from 
that  and  adjoining  counties,  where  the 
growers  were  given  instruction  by  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Federal  and  State  de¬ 
partments  as  to  dressing,  grading  and 
tagging  their  turkeys,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  results.  This  school  was 
held  in  the  large  hall  of  Pine  Grove 
Grange  at  Calcium.  Just  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  a  sale  of  turkeys  was  held  at 
this  same  hall  to  further  demonstrate 
better  marketing  methods. 

In  October  a  Jefferson  County  co¬ 
operative  association  of  turkey-grow¬ 
ers  was  organized  at  Watertown,  with  George  A. 
Jeffreys,  of  Calcium,  as  president  and  a  board  of 
directors  chosen  to  manage  the  co-operative.  Mr. 
Jeffreys  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Tur¬ 
key  Growers'  Association.  The  largest  grower  in  the 
co-operative  is  Clifton  H.  Timmerman,  of  LaFarge- 
ville,  who  grew  about  3,000  turkeys  this  year.  Other 
growers  having  over  1,000  turkeys  are  Levy  Gracey, 
Harold  Higgins,  Frank  Shepard  and  Audrey  Smith. 
Of  the  county’s  total  production  of  approximately 
25.000  turkeys  it  is  estimated  that  about  15.000  were 
sold  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade,  leaving  10.000  to 
be  marketed  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Although  the  Jefferson  County  Turkey  Growers’ 
Association  was  not  organized  in  sufficient  time  to 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Part  of  the  400  poultrymen  and  others  attending  the  Indiana  State  Poultry  Tour. 


T  X*  ttTI  T  1  .  .  JUiWIUg  uuuuway,  i*.  JL* 

Left— W  hite  Leghorn  flock  tn  front  of  two-story,  40x50 -foot,  laying  house  on  the  farm  of  Bert  Bonder,  Spiceland,  Del  Bight— Part  of  the  5.1X10  young  birds  in 

Summer  houses  on  clover  range  on  the  poultry  farm  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kintner,  Cory  don,  Ind. 


Herefords  instead  of  Holsteins.  What  I  mean  is 
that  they  are  meat-type  birds  instead  of  egg  type. 
Half  starving  them  will  not  make  them  into  layers. 
In  every  flock  you  will  find  a  few  of  those  meat- 
type  birds.  They  should  be  culled  out  and  sold. 

If  you  have  good  hens  to  start  with,  keep  corn 
and  egg  mash  before  your  birds  all  the  time,  and 
the  liens  will  balance  their  ration  perfectly.  They 
will  get  enough  protein  and  minerals  from  the  mash 
to  balance  the  corn  and  will  lay  more  eggs  the  year 
around  at  a  lower  feed  cost  than  you  ever  thought 
possible. 

The  same  argument  about  having  enough  feeders 
applies  to  drinkers.  Have  at  least  two  or  three  to 
'every  hundred  hens.  Move  water  than  feed  goes 
into  the  egg  and  water  is  somewhat  cheaper.  Milk 
is  good  for  chickens  at  any  time  and  all  the  time. 


of  about  40. 0(X)  turkeys.  This  year  the  production 
was  but  60  percent  of  the  crop  of  1036  in  Jefferson 
County  and  in  the  neighboring  county  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  also  a  larger  producer  of  turks,  there  was  a 
reduced  yield.  Turkey  production  has  been  a  com¬ 
mercial  industry  in  St.  Lawrence  County  for  a  half 
century,  but  its  development  in  Jefferson  County  in 
a  large  way  is  more  recent,  but  this  county  is  now 
probably  the  leading  turkey  county  of  the  Empire 
State. 

In  St.  Lawrence  County  Boston  and  other  New 
England  markets  have  for  years  taken  the  bulk  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  County  turkeys.  For  many  years 
turkey  days  have  been  held  at  the  villages  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  Lisbon  and  Heuvelton  about  two  weeks  before 
ri  Iianksgiving  Day  on  three  successive  days,  indi¬ 
vidual  growers  bringing  in  their  dressed  turkeys, 


demonstrate  its  value  this  season,  plans  are  already 
under  way  for  next  year’s  business,  which  provide 
for  a  central  receiving  station,  to  which  the  turkeys 
will  be  brought  dressed,  where  they  will  be  in¬ 
spected,  graded  and  tagged  by  licensed  inspectors 
and  then  placed  in  refrigerated  quarters  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  from  which  the  turkeys  will  be  marketed. 
Buyers  who  purchase  extensively  for  the  chain 
stores  and  other  large  dealers  express  the  opinion 
that  the  new  co-operative  will  work  to  the  advantage 
of  both  producer  and  buyer  and  will  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  a  better  quality  of  turkeys  and  hence  better 
returns  for  the  grower. 

Returns  to  growers  in  Jefferson  County  and  retail 
prices  in  Watertown  this  Thanksgiving  averaged 
about  five  cents  over  last  year,  ranging  from  28  to 
35  cents,  dressed  weight.  n.  r..  allen. 
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This  view  shows  the  1H  to  2H  h.p.  McCormick-Deering  Engine  operating  a 
McCormick-Deering  Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separator.  An 
ideal  combination  on  any  farm. 


Now . . .  Modern,  Compact 
McCormick-  Peering  Engines 

in  Two  Sizes:  V/2  to  214  h.p.  and  3  to  5  h.p. 

•  In  these  compact  new  models  we  offer  you  all-star  engines 
for  all  farm  work.  They  have  variable  power  ratings — IV2  to 
2V2  h.  p.  and  3  to  5  h.p. — and  are  qualified  to  do  their  full 
share  of  work  in  each  power  class,  spreading  their  great  use¬ 
fulness  over  a  wide  range  of  duty.  They  are  quality  engines 
throughout . . .  featuring  high-tension  Wico  magneto,  variable- 
speed  throttle  governor,  suction  feed,  efficient  air  cleaner 
(extra),  replaceable  bearings,  fully  automatic  lubrication,  and 
enclosed  operating  parts.  All  parts  are  well  guarded  against 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  dust,  making  the  new  McCormick- 
Deerings  ideal  engines  for  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  opera¬ 
tion.  Their  small  over-all  dimensions  and  light  weight  enable 
you  to  place  these  engines  in  out-of-the-way  corners  and  to 
transport  them  easily  from  job  to  job. 

Be  sure  to  see  these  new  McCormick-Deering  Engines  at  the 
nearby  dealer’s  store.  Or  write  us  for  specific  information . 

International  Harvester  Company 

( INCORPORATED ) 

180  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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FREE 
Booklet, 
“Banking 
by  Mail 
for  Profit 


Get  a  free  copy  of  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail  for 
Profit".  Gives  many  helpful  facts  about 
saving.  Tells  how  you  can  bank  by 
mail;  how  to  give  your  savings  every 
advantage  of  modern  safeguards;  how 
to  increase  them  through  interest  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly.  Send  the  coupon 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  No  obligation. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
HOME  Savings  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  banking 
by  mail  booklet. 
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Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
EfcN&S  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepeld— 600  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses— Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops— Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  M.  J. 


New* ‘Power 
Turn”  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its  // 
tracks.  No  // 1 
lifting  or  // 


TIRES 

New  models 
equ  ippid 
wilhpopulor 
low  proo- 
surtbelleoa 
liras  ar 
Sfaa  I  Tiros 
il  yoo  pooler. 
Walking  end 
Riding  types; 
air  cooled  tngino. 

DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN! 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  eavel  Famous  Shaw 
Du- All  Tractor  savee time, labor,  money .  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  ranches,  es¬ 
tates,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing.  Cultivates,  rune  light  plant, plows, har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood  eawe, 
other  belt  machinery.  Has  Gear  Shilt,  with  3 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— 0 
speeds  forward;  runs  %  ml.  to  16  ml.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
Improved  Tool  Control  gives  tools  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor’s  usefulness. 

lO  Days  Trial  I  JESteraS* 

DU-ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  our  risk. 
CPCP  DAAV  — Send  now  for  this  big  Shaw 
rllLEL  DU  UR  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Price*.  Toils  all  about  various  models.  Showa 
photos  of  tractors  in  nee.  Write  today  I 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.  iUSScgM 

4712  Front  Street,  -  Galesburg,  Kane. 
130-F  West  42nd  Stroet.  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
B812-F  Magnolia  Street,  •  Chicago,  III. 

668-F  North  4th  Street,  •  Columbus,  O. 


SHAW«>“  alltraCTOR. 


Cords  in  10  Hours/ 


ALONE  you  law  down  trees, 
etc.,  foster,  easier  than  4  men 
with  2  crosscut  sawn.  Folds  up 
like  jackknife — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  today! 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  S-3312.  S.  Western.  Chicago 


Winter! 

%'No.  99l 

HR.tfiig  »*«d  Ceoi.f,  F 
He, ting  Cold  Ia/m,  oft.  I 
.Storting  fir*  In  Furnoco,  .1 
Sic**  •<  Soiloi 
Plowing  Freicn  tip**, 
fwmpi,  ,lc. 

leg  snd  2nd* 
ioclui  F#orjTi<fflIng\_  j 
r, Staling  601  fnolnm  I 

FREE) 


Rurcilisms 


Late  Fall  Planting.  —  The  season 
has  been  so  mild  and  open  that  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  planting;  was  done  up 
to  the  middle  of  November.  Our  own 
November  planting  was  restricted  to 
some  bulbs,  tulips  and  snowflakes.  We 
always  prefer  to  plant  tulips  as  late  as 
the  season  will  allow,  as  insurance 
against  their  starting  into  growth  pre¬ 
maturely;  other  bulbs  are  planted  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  snowflakes  were  an  after¬ 
thought.  We  all  know  the  little  snow¬ 
drops,  but  the  larger  snowflakes  (Leu- 
cojum  vernum)  are  less  familiar  to 
many  of  us.  This  suggests  a  magnified 
snowdrop,  growing  to  a  height  of  eight 
inches,  the  large  white  flowers  are  tipped 
with  green.  It  flowers  in  late  April,  and 
gives  a  beautiful  effect  combined  with 
daffodils.  We  have  quite  a  variety  of 
tulips,  but  wanted  some  for  cemetery 
planting,  and  selected  Electra,  an  early 
double.  The  flowers  are  large,  deep  rose, 
feathered  with  violet.  The  doubles  are 
very  lasting,  and  the  flowers  usually 
stand  up  well  in  rough  and  blustery 
weather.  They  flower  in  late  April,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  single  early  varieties.  These 
tulips  grow  very  well  in  pots,  but  will 
not  stand  forcing  in  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture.  We  have  also  planted  bulbs  of  the 
parrot  tulip  Fantasy  in  the  garden.  The 
parrot  tulips  are  a  quaint  form  in  which 
the  petals  are  fringed  or  laciniated,  mar¬ 
bled  or  feathered  with  different  color  on 
the  outside.  Fantasy,  which  is  a  newer 
variety,  is  a  sport  of  the  Darwin  tulip 
Clara  Butt,  and  it  is  the  same  warm 
bright  pink.  The  back  of  the  laciniated 
petals  is  marbled  with  apple  green.  Fan¬ 
tasy  blooms  at  the  same  time  as  Clara 
Butt,  and  is  equally  tall.  The  original 
parrot  tulips  were  much  shorter  in  stem, 
but  very  interesting  in  their  color  combi¬ 
nations. 

Planting  Evergreens.  —  One  of  our 
neighbors  has  been  planting  evergreens, 
both  conifers  and  Rhododendrons,  up  to 
the  middle  of  November.  This  planting 
includes  a  hedge  of  line  arbor  vitae,  and 
many  specimens  of  juniper,  yew  and 
Retinispora.  We  shall  be  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  noting  conditions  next  Spring, 
for  November  is  very  late  for  such  plant¬ 
ing.  The  authorities  agree  that  there 
are  two  seasons  for  transplanting  coni¬ 
fers,  early  Spring  and  late  Summer, 
which  varies  somewhat  according  to 
latitude,  while  Rhododendrons  are  trans¬ 
planted  in  Spring  before  growth  starts, 
or  else  in  August  and  September.  The 
general  rule  as  to  conifers  here  is  that 
the  best  time  is  from  the  period  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground  until  they  begin  to 
make  growth.  This  Fall  has  been  open, 
but  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and  there 
were  sharp  frosts  by  the  time  the  plant¬ 
ing  referred  to  was  finished,  conditions 
we  should  not  think  conducive  to  their 
roots  taking  hold  well  before  the  soil  is 
finally  locked  by  freezing.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  our  fears  groundless  next 
Spring,  for  we  do  not  know  what  Winter 
may  do,  but  personally  we  would  not 
plant  evergreens  so  late.  Deciduous 
shrubs  may  be  planted  as  long  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  but  the  work 
should  be  stopped  when  the  ground 
freezes  hard,  as  frozen  soil  is  too  lumpy; 
the  hard  clods  allow  air  spaces  around 
the  roots,  which  are  very  undesirable. 
The  newly  planted  shrubs  should  be 
mulched  for  the  first  year,  and  it  is  also 
desirable  to  stake  them,  so  that  they  are 
not  loosened  by  twisting  around  in  the 
wind. 

Protecting  Tender  Evergreens.  — 
When  the  ground  is  frozen  and  settled 
cold  weather  is  with  us,  we  put  the  box¬ 
wood  and  evergreen  Azaleas  to  bed  for 
the  Winter.  Our  Rhododendrons  are  in 
a  shaded  nook  where  they  do  not  get  the 
Winter  sun,  hence  they  need  no  protec¬ 
tion,  being  hardy  native  varieties.  They 
have  a  mulch  of  leaves,  which  keeps  the 
ground  cool  and  moist  in  Summer,  and 
also  gives  the  soil  acidity  congenial  to 
this  class  of  plants.  Protection  for 
broad-leaved  evergreens  is  not  to  counter¬ 
act  low  temperatures,  except  in  the  case 
of  really  tender  subjects,  but  is  to  shield 
them  from  brilliant  Winter  sunshine 
which,  combined  with  frost  and  cutting 
winds,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
foliage.  Our  boxwood,  which  has  made 
strong  growth  the  past  season,  is  open 
to  the  south,  but  protected  at  the  north 
by  shrubbery.  We  put  a  width  of  bur¬ 
lap  the  height  of  the  plants  in  front  of 
them,  this  being  wired  to  stakes.  Dry 
leaves  are  put  inside  this,  where  they  are 
held  in  place  by  the  boxwood,  and  more 
leaves  are  piled  loosely  at  the  back  where 
Hie  other  shrubs  prevent  them  from 
blowing  away.  The  top  is  not  enclosed. 
Our  boxwood  emerged  from  that  severe 
Winter  two  years  ago,  when  we  experi¬ 
enced  intense  cold  over  a  long  period, 


without  the  loss  of  a  single  shoot,  but 
of  course  there  was  heavy  snow  to  help 
us.  Evergreen  Azaleas  are  enclosed  in 
a  burlap  tent  with  open  top,  filled  with 
dry  leaves.  Cane  matting  is  better  look¬ 
ing,  of  course,  but  the  burlap  costs  noth¬ 
ing.  Small  tender  evergreens,  and  the 
tender  Hydrangeas,  are  protected  by  an 
inverted  peach  basket.  We  do  not  have 
any  standard  roses,  but  where  these  are 
grown  the  tall  stem  must  be  well  pro¬ 
tected.  either  by  bending  over  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  sod,  or  by  wrapping.  The  usual 
method  where  these  miniature  trees  are 
grown  on  large  estates  is  to  wrap  with 
straw,  binding  it  around  the  stem  with 
cord,  and  then  spreading  out  the  straw 
to  cover  the  head,  tying  it  close  together 
at  top.  This  is  neat  in  appearance,  and 
ample  protection.  Where  a  belt  of  ever¬ 
greens  is  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  wind  a  slat  fence  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  protection,  merely  to  break  the  wind 
and  shade  from  full  sun.  Evergreen 
boughs  are  also  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  will  give  desirable  protection  to  the 
low-growing  ornamental  conifers.  An¬ 
other  thing  the  gardener  must  remember 
is  that  many  of  the  coniferous  ever¬ 
greens  are  likely  to  suffer  broken  branch¬ 
es,  and  also  to  be  battered  out  of  shape, 
by  the  weight  of  heavy  snow  resting  upon 
them.  Wet  snow  that  freezes  afterwards 
is  especially  detrimental.  It  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  visit  such  evergreens  after 
a  heavy  storm,  and  shake  off  the  snow  by 
lifting  up  and  moving  the  branches  from 
side  to  side.  An  ice  storm  does  great 
damage  to  such  shrubs,  and  to  trees  also, 
as  orchardists  know  to  their  cost.  We 
are  told  that  ice  on  ornamental  shrubs 
may  he  removed  by  spraying  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ap¬ 
plied  a  little  at  a  time ;  this  cracks  the 
ice,  which  then  falls  off  or  is  blown  off. 
We  have  not  tried  this,  but  there  would 
be  no  loss  in  the  application,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  adjacent  soil.  If 
field  mice  are  troublesome  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  one  form  of  Winter  protection  is  to 
pile  coal  ashes  in  a  little  heap  about  15 
inches  high  around  tree  trunks. 

Carnations  Under  Glass. — One  of 
our  correspondents  asks  about  carnation 
culture  in  a  small  greenhouse ;  when  to 
start  cuttings,  what  soil  to  use,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  general  care.  Carnation  culture 
is  now  a  highly  specialized  branch  of 
floriculture ;  much  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  required  to  produce  those  large 
blooms,  borne  on  long  stiff  stems,  that 
the  buyer  now  demands.  To  touch  brief¬ 
ly  on  general  cultural  methods,  green¬ 
house  carnations  are  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings  taken  from  the  base  or  stem  of 
stock  plants,  soft  grassy  growth  being 
avoided.  Cuttings  are  about  three  inches 
long,  and  are  made  in  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  up  to  about  February.  Commer¬ 
cial  growers  begin  to  ship  rooted  cuttings 
in  December.  The  cuttings  are  inserted 
in  a  sand  bed  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
with  mild  bottom  heat.  Temperature  is 
50  to  55  degrees,  increasing  to  GO  degrees 
as  they  root.  The  cuttings  are  either 
potted  or  set  in  boxes  when  the  roots  are 
about  an  inch  long.  Suitable  soil  for  the 
carnation  is  a  friable  loam  that  has  been 
composted  with  one-fifth  its  bulk  of  stable 
manure.  The  young  plants  are  gradually 
hardened  off  in  frames  during  April  and 
planted  out  in  the  field  in  May,  being 
given  clean  culture  like  any  hoed  crop 
until  early  August  ,when  they  are  lifted 
and  set  in  greenhouse  benches.  Any 
flower  buds  that  appear  while  in  the  field 
are  nipped  off ;  the  plants  are  set  15 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  asunder. 
Some  growers  do  not  give  field  culture, 
growing  the  plants  entirely  under  glass ; 
this  prevents  a  good  deal  of  hard  work, 
but  the  field  culture  seems  to  have  many 
arguments  in  its  favor.  The  disadvant¬ 
age  of  planting  young  stock  directly  in 
the  bench  is  that  old  plants  must  be  re¬ 
moved  early  to  make  room  for  the  new 
ones  thus  lessening  Summer  bloom.  Soil 
in  the  benches  is  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
There  must  be  free  circulation  of  air 
among  the  plants,  which  are  supported 
by  wire  in  various  ways,  to  prevent  them 
from  sprawling.  The  plants  are  dis¬ 
budded,  lateral  buds  being  removed  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  so  that  the 
terminal  bud  will  give  a  large  flower.  In 
bright  sunny  weather  the  plants  must  be 
syringed  or  sprayed,  for  too  dry  an  at¬ 
mosphere  encourages  red  spider.  Them- 
perature  ranges  from  50  degrees  at  night 
to  65  degrees  during  the  day.  When 
the  plants  are  first  set  in  the  bench 
more  atmospheric  moisture  is  desirable 
than  later,  when  they  have  made  their 
feeding  roots.  When  the  plants  are 
blooming  they  require  further  feeding, 
which  may  be  given  as  top-dressing,  or  as 
liquid  manure.  Such  feeding  must  be 
done  with  great  care.  e.  t.  royle. 
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Growth  of  New  Jersey  Extension  Service 


Although  New  Jersey  is  celebrating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  establishment  of 
organized  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  extension  date  back  many 
decades. 

Throughout  the  long  evolution  of  the 
extension  idea  New  Jersey  played  a 
prominent,  often  a  pioneering  role.  Agri¬ 
cultural  societies  were  formed  in  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Morris  counties  in  the  1790’s  to 
spread  useful  information  on  farming  and 
they  flourished  in  every  farming  district 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  with  their 
colorful  county  fairs. 

In  1864  the  act  which  designated  Rut¬ 
gers  as  the  Land-Grant  college  required 
that  one  or  more  public  lectures  on  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  should  be  delivered  an¬ 
nually  in  each  county.  In  the  90’s  the 
college  offered  extension  courses  in  sev¬ 
eral  county  seats,  believed  to  be  the  first 
application  in  this  country  of  formal  ex¬ 
tension  education  to  agriculture. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Extension  Service,  the 
college  sponsored  field  days  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  Farm,  “Farmers’  Weeks.”  demon¬ 
stration  lectures  and  agricultural  trains, 
the  latter  carrying  exhibits  of  scientific 
discoveries  in  agriculture  and  lectures  to 
many  rural  communities. 

New  Jersey’s  first  County  Agent  was 
Henry  W.  Gilbertson,  appointed  March 
16,  1912,  to  take  charge  of  a  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty  office  created  by  a  co-operative  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad,  the  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders  of  Sussex  County,  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  IJ. 
S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  John  H. 
Hankinson  was  appointed  County  Agent 
in  Mercer  on  November  1,  1912,  and 
Alva  Agee  was  designated  State  Director 
of  Extension  a  month  later. 

Thus  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the 
passage  of  the  Farm  Demonstration  Act 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  at  the 
behest  of  Woodrow  Wilson  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  his  occupancy  of  the 
Governor’s  chair.  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman, 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
helped  to  guide  the  framing  of  the  bill 
so  as  to  affiliate  the  Extension  Service 
with  the  Experiment  Station  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  spread  of  the  latter  institution’s 
research  discoveries  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

The  growth  of  the  Extension  Service 
proceeded  rapidly  after  that  time.  County 
Agents  were  appointed  in  three  more 
counties  during  1914,  William  B.  Dur- 
yee  in  Monmouth,  Louis  F.  Merrill  in 
Bergen  and  Ellvvood  Douglass  in  Atlan¬ 


tic.  During  1915  four  more  County 
Agents  were  named:  George  B.  Thrasher 
in  Cape  May,  Irving  L.  Owen  in  Middle¬ 
sex,  George  T.  Reid  in  Burlington  and 
Warren  W.  Oley  in  Cumberland.  A.  M. 
Goodman  went  to  Morris  and  Elwood  L. 
Chase  to  Passaic  in  1916.  The  war-time 
emergency  added  five  more  counties  to 
the  list  the  following  year,  Gloucester 
with  Howard  F.  Huber,  Ocean  with 
Louis  A.  Cooley,  Somerset  with  Harry 
C.  Haines,  Camden  with  Herbert  R.  Cox, 
and  Salem  with  Walter  C.  Vail.  William 
A.  Houston  became  Warren’s  first  County 
Agent  in  1918,  when  Irvin  T.  Francis 
also  started  extension  work  in  Essex. 

In  the  meantime  a  staff  of  specialists 
was  being  built  up  at  New  Brunswick 
to  keep  the  County  Agents  posted  on  the 
latest  developments  in  various  lines  of 
agricultural  reseai’ch,  and  home  demon¬ 
stration  and  club  agents  were  being  sent 
into  many  counties  to  work  with  the 
women  and  children.  Four  specialists 
were  appointed  in  1918,  Arthur  J.  Far¬ 
ley  in  fruit-growing,  Ward  C.  Pelton  in 
vegetable  culture,  Alexis  L.  Clark  in  poul¬ 
try  husbandry  and  John  H.  Voorhees  in 
agronomy  (field  crops).  The  staff  has 
gradually  increased  until  now  there  are 
16  specialists  in  agricultural  lines  and 
four  in  home  economics,  Prof.  Agee  was 
succeeded  in  1918  by  Louis  A.  Clinton. 
Herbert  J.  Baker,  the  present  director, 
was  appointed  June  1.  1923. 

Many  of  the  early  County  Agents  and 
specialists  are  still  active  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  and  a  number  of  others  have 
continued  as  leaders  in  New  Jersey  agri¬ 
culture.  Among  the  former  is  Prof.  Far¬ 
ley,  whose  titles  have  been  changed  at 
various  times  but  who  has  been  active  in 
extension  work  practically  throughout  the 
quarter  century  and  is  the  fruit  special¬ 
ist  today  as  he  was  at  the  start. 

Douglass,  transferred  from  Atlantic  to 
Monmouth  in  1917.  has  completed  a  score 
of  years  as  Agricultural  Agent  in  the 
latter  county  and  is  now  the  dean  of  the 
County  Agents.  Oley  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department.  Cox  and  Gauntt  are 
now  on  the  New  Brunswick  staff  as  spe¬ 
cialists.  Huber  is  associate  professor  of 
agriculture  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Today  the  Extension  Service  main¬ 
tains  offices  in  20  of  the  21  counties,  with 
County  Agents  in  19,  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agents  in  16  and  Club  Agents  in 
nine.  As  its  staff  grows  its  direct  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  spreads 
constantly  into  new’  fields  and  its  indirect 
influence  expands  in  widening  circles  to 
which  State  lines  present  no  barrier. 


Business  Bits 

“First  Aid  for  Dairy  Cows.”  This  32- 
page  illustrated  book  contains  a  wealth 
of  helpful  information  on  the  treatment 
of  the  many  common  ailments  and  dis¬ 
orders  that  are  a  source  of  worry  and 
loss  to  dairy  farmers.  The  book  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  by  writing  to 
the  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Dept.  9,  Lyn¬ 
don  ville,  Vt. 


“Burpee’s  1988  Seed  Catalog.”  The 
new  Burpee  catalog  consists  of  144  pages 
of  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter. 
It  lists  a  wide  variety  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds — both  new  varieties  and  the 
old  favorites.  Many  varieties  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  copy  of  this  free  catalog. 
Write  to  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  450  Bur¬ 
pee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  American  Potash  Institute,  Invest¬ 
ment  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  is¬ 
sued  an  instructive  little  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “The  Role  of  Potash  in  a  Sound 
Orchard  Fertility  Program.”  This  pam¬ 
phlet  will  be  of  interest  to  every  user  of 
fertilizers  and  especially  to  fruit-growers. 
It  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to 
the  above  address. 


“Feeding  for  Profit.”  This  attractive 
booklet  tells  in  a  plain,  interesting  man¬ 
ner  the  important  part  that  iodine  plays 
in  the  proper  feeding  of  livestock  and 
poultry.  Every  feeder  will  find  this  book¬ 
let  of  interest  regardless  of  whether  he 
buys  commercial  feeds  or  mixes  his  own 
rations.  It’s  free.  Address  Iodine  Edu¬ 
cational  Bureau,  Dept.  RNY,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 
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>ee’s  GIANT 

7ift4tiaA 

Giant  Dahlia-Flowered 
1  blooms, 5  inches  across. 2  inches  thick. 
Sturdy  3 -ft.  plants.  4  favorite  colors. 
Scarlet,  Lavender,  Yellow,  Rose 
'-alSc-l’acket  of  seeds  of  each,  all  for  10c 
postpaid  to  you.  Send  dime  today! 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  free- 144  pages-over 
100  pictures  in  color,  a  valuable  guide  to  every 
^flower  and  vegetable  worth 
growing.  Guaranteed 
seeds.  Low  prices. 

FREE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

451  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Milk  is  Nature’s 

finest 

FOOD! 

•Fresh,  rich  milk  is  a  prime  essential  of  life  and  health. 
Sheffield  rushes  rich  pure  milk  from  the  farm-country  to 
the  city  and  spends  thousands  of  dollars  for  laboratory 
protection  of  this  vital  food. 


Pure,  safe  milk  is  Nature's  finest  food.  Sheffield 
introduced  pasteurization,  and  most  of  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  milk  marketing.  Today,  people  trust 
Sheffield  Milk.  They  drink  more  of  it,  because  they 
know  it  is  better.  Building  the  confidence 
of  milk  users,  and  thus  increasing  the 
fluid  milk  market,  is  part  of  the  job  of 
Sheffield  Farms. 


'ed& 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


Copyright  1937  by  Sealtest,  Inc., 
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Get  BIGGER  CROPS— Make  More  Money 

Protect  yourself  against  possible  shortage  of  high 
grade  seeds.  Order  NOW  for  delivery  next  Spring. 
Hoffman’sheavyyieldingseeds  have  been  famous  since 
1899  because  they  are  clean,  vigorous  and  prolific. 
All  varieties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans, 
7/  Corn,  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc.  WRITE  TODAY. 
“  Send  name,  address,  also  seeds  you  will  need.  NO 
MONEY  DOWN.  Pay  upon  delivery  of  seed. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  201,  Landisville 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


toffman9s 

Quality  Farm  Seeds 


£5 


FREE  catSlJg 


Get  big  profits  in  small 
fruit  field.  Send  for  FREE 
Book.  Gives  complete  cul¬ 
tural  instructions  by 
world’s  largest  growers  of 
strawberry  plants. 

WRITE  TODAY. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons 
74  Vine  St. 
Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 

n  A  V  Allen’s  1938  Berry- Book 
r  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 
"  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 

mier,  Fairfax.  Dorsett,  Catskill. 

Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  tret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FRUIT  TRI’FC  1,1  the  newer  and  better  varie- 
mtll  IIxEiEO  ties  offered  by  Virginia’s  largest 
growers  of  Fruit  Trees.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of  our 
44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  new  low  prices. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Waynesboro.  Virginia 

Hardiest  Alfalfa.  Sweeit  Clover,  Alsike,  Bromus.  etc. 

Shipments  subject  your  inspection.  Samples  free.  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Assn,  Fargo,  N.  O.  500  co-operating  growers. 

CERTIFIED  TAYLOR  Raspberry  Plants:  $4  per  100, 
$30  per.  1000,  Lloyd  G.  Hamilton.  New  Salem.  Mass. 


IHjyplc  s 

Asters 

Wllt-Resls<antl  Tile 

nation’s  favorite  flow- 
i  er—  Yellow,  Crimson, 

'Pink,  Blue,  White— 
a  10c  pkt.  of  each, 
all  5  for  lOcl  Sand  ___  , 

dime  today  I  / rSJ 

lllaule’s  Seed  Book  , 
free— tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  vegetables  and  flowers— all 

the  best  kinds,  at  low  prices.  AggsaagB-  '-.-frwi-.xere 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  ®§8illfes#v 

553  Maule  Building,  Phila.,  Pa.  Ah 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,yT^^: 
in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every- 
thingfor  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  , 

itLd  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  I  °^]jk 

SSfltf  Box  ^  ^ _ Geneva^ 


CLOVERS,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY  —  Extra  hardy 

seed,  strong  germination.  Specially  reeleaned 
and  laboratory  tested.  Crop  short,  stocks  limited. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  154,  ARCHBOLO,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


In  every  case,  these  folks  take  time  to 


In  doing  some  research  work  in  county 
history,  1  was  amazed  to  find  how  com¬ 
paratively  recent  all  these  modern  con¬ 
veniences  really  are.  Men  and  women 
still  remember  seeing  Lincoln,  yet  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  never  saw  an  electric  light, 
never  rode  in  a  street  car  or  sleeping 
car  let  alone  an  auto  or  airplane,  never 
talked  over  a  telephone  or  used  a  type¬ 
writer,  never  saw  a  reaper  or  thrashing 
machine,  grain  drill  nor  mower.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  saw  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  or  hot-air  furnace,  and  certainly 
never  heard  of  a  linotype  machine.  He 
slept  on  a  rope  bed,  for  there  were  no 
coil  springs ;  he  had  a  straw  tick  or 


conrhusk  mattress;  he  never  heard  a 
phonograph  or  radio;  never  heard  of  a 
milking  machine  or  hay  loader.  Yet 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  which 
we  now  consider  necessities.  Grandpa 
wielded  a  cradle,  raked  and  bound, 
thrashed  with  a  flail  and  winnowed  with 
a  fanning  mill.  Grandma  never  heard  of 
a  kerosene  range  let  alone  an  electric, 
for  she  was  too  proud  of  her  new,  ele¬ 
vated  oven  stove. 

Looking  over  a  long  list  of  things 
which  did  not  exist  in  those  good  old 
days,  we  conclude  that  those  good  old 
days  were  not  so  good  after  all,  yet  there 
were  some  good  features.  I  or  one  thing, 
there  existed  a  neighborliness  which  is 
lost  in  this  hurry-up  age,  a  hospitality 
which  seemingly  has  disappeared,  a  spirit 
of  devotion  which  is  now  rather  rare. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  so  very  old  to  re¬ 
member  when  men  sowed  grain  by  hand 
and  dragged  it  in  either  with  a  home¬ 
made  harrow  or  by  cutting  a  brushy  tree, 
attaching  a  chain  and  dragging  the  tree 
over  the  soil,  thus  brushing  in  the  seed 
and  doing  a  mighty  good  job  of  it,  too. 
You  can  remember  the  horse-powered 
sweep  and  the  tumbling  rod  which  ran 
the  thrashing  machine,  the  man  who  cut 
the  bundles  open  while  another  man  fed 
the  machine,  and  you  may  remember  the 
cradle  and  the  flail  or  even  the  broadax 
and  hand-hewn  timbers  for  the  new  barn. 
Incidentally  those  hand-hewn  timbeis 
and  hand-made  shingles  were  lasting. 

In  this  very  modern  and  progressive 
county  where  I  live  we  have  gone  the 
limit  in  modernity.  We  have,  discarded 
our  street  cars,  '  torn  up  interurban 
tracks,  have  rural  electrification  so  elec¬ 
tric  stoves  are  common  in  farm  kitchens. 
We  have  phones,  radios,  stream-line  cars 
and  even  some  farm  boys  have  airplanes, 
while  we  have  forgotten  old  diseases  such 
as  lung  fever,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
consumption,  etc.,  and  now  die  of  mod¬ 
ern  complaints  after  doctoring  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  X-rays  and  radium. 

In  my  ramblings  over  the  county,  by¬ 
ways  as  well  as  highways,  I  have  found 
about  everyone  pf  the  pioneer  industries 
and  pioneer  practices  still  in  use.  1 
know  homes  whore  sheep  are  raised,  wool 
sheared  and  washed,  carded  and  spun, 
where  spinning  wheels  whirr  and  knitting 
needles  click,  where  the  cradle  is  used  in 
a  stumpy  field  of  grain,  where  a  scythe 
is  used  for  haying  along  with  hand  rakes 
and  even  a  few  wooden  pitchforks.  I 
have  seen  men  broadcasting  small  grain 
and  dragging  it  in  with  a  brushy  tree  top. 
Have  seen  the  flail  used,  the  fanning  mill 
is  common,  a  few  still  can  and  sometimes 
do  wield  a  broadax  to  hew  out  timbers  tor 
a  new  barn.  A  few  attics  still  ha\e 
medicinal  herbs  hanging  from  the  raft¬ 
ers  I  know  of  a  pioneer  fireplace  stdl 
used  occasionally  in  the  original  house 
where  it  was  built,  and  I  know  of  small 
communities  where  folks  still  belieie  in 
the  church  and  Sunday  school,  still  hold 
weekly  prayer  meetings,  and  still  help  a 
neighbor  who  has  met  with  misfortune. 

Are  these  people  failures?  Have  they 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  world?  Are 
they  poor  and  ignorant?  Not  at  all  or, 
at  least  many  of  them  are  not.  They 
prefer  in  most  cases  to  cling  to  cherished 
things  and  here  is  another  notable  fact. 


live  and  that  cannot  be  said  of  we  mod¬ 
erns  who  rush  from  pillar  to  post  in  a 
mad  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  modernity. 
In  my  county  there  are  a  dozen  road¬ 
houses  for  every  church,  two  dozen  booze 
emporiums  for  every  Sunday  school, 
three  dozen  gambling  places  for  every 
sehoolhouse.  We  rush  the  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing  and  seeding,  rush  the  harvesting 
with  tractor  and  reaper  or  combine,  rush 
the  corn  in,  rush  it  off,  rush  it  into  the 
crib.  The  wife  rushes  breakfast  and 
rushes  the  children  to  school,  rushes  her 
electric  washer,  rushes  her  mangle, 
rushes  to  her  phone  to  call  the  baker, 


for  there  is  no  time  for  home  baking, 
rushes  to  her  club,  rushes  to  bed  and 
rushes  to  sleep,  for  she  must  rush  break¬ 
fast  again.  Every  modern  help  is  in 
her  home,  and  no  time  to  get  anything 
done ;  every  modern  help  on  the  farm 
and  no  time  to  be  a  neighbor. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 


An  Extra  Nice  Christmas 

Last  Fall  we  were  still  feeling  the  de¬ 
pression  in  our  section.  my  brother, 
Dan,  owns  the  next  farm  to  ours  and 
Father’s  is  across  the  road.  Molly  is 
Dan’s  wife  and  one  day  she  came  in  and 
said  my  sister  Kate,  who  lives  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  had  just  come  to  Mother’s.  We  went 
right  over.  It  was  a  lovely  day  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  Mother  wanted  to  know  if  this 
was  a  surprise  party.  Kate  said  after  a 
while,  “Mother,  are  we  going  to  have 
any  Christmas  this  year?”  Mother 
stopped  peeling  apples  long  enough  to 
say,  “It  will  be  Christmas  all  over  the 
world,  even  though  times  are  hard.  And 
you  are  all  invited  home  for  Christmas 
the  same  as  ever.” 

Grandma  Davis  was  sitting  by  the  win¬ 
dow  and  said,  looking  over  her  glasses, 
“Why  we  had  Christmas  dinner  no  end 
of  times  from  the  things  we  had  in  the. 
cellar  and  garret.  We  always  killed  a 
pig  along  the  middle  of  December.  And 
we  would  have  roast  pork  and  chicken 
pie.  I  remember  one  year  when  we  were 
close  for  money  we  only  bought  white 
sugar  and  tea  and  coffee..” 

“What  on  earth  did  you  have,  Grand¬ 
ma?”  asked  Kate. 

“Why,  I  can’t  just  remember  every¬ 
thing,  but  I  do  remember  that  year  your 
grandfather  ra i sed  wheat  and  corn  and 
had  them  ground  into  flour  and  meal  at 
the  mill,  and  we  had  plenty  of  maple 
sugar  and  eggs  and  milk  and  butter,  of 
course,  living  on  a  farm.  We  had  roast 
pork  and  chicken  pie,  and  white  and 
brown  bread  and  mince  and  pumpkin  pies 
and  marble  cake  and  maple  sugar  frost¬ 
ing  and  whipped  cream  cake  and  goose¬ 
berry  relish,  and  of  course  we  had  jelly 
and  pickles  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.” 

“Well,  I  should  think  that  was  enough 
to  kill  anyone,  and  you  must  have  been 
tired  out  when  it  was  ready,”  said  Molly. 

“No,  your  mother  and  your  aunts 
helped  me.” 

“We  will  have  a  dinner  just  as  near 
like  it  as  possible,  only  I’m  afraid  we’ll 
have  to  buy  our  flour  and  meal,”  said 
Mother. 

“Well,  what  about  the  Christmas  tree? 
We  simply  can’t  buy  presents  this  year, 
Ed  has  had  so  little  work  this  year,”  said 
Kate,  whose  husband  is  a  carpenter. 

“Don’t  any  of  you  worry  about  pres¬ 
ents.  We’ll  get  a  tree  and  trim  it  with 
popcorn  balls  and  strings  and  red  apples 
as  we  used  to  long  ago,”  explained 
Mother,  going  out  with  her  apples. 

And  we  never  had  presents  that  we  en¬ 
joyed  more  than  on  that  Christmas.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  boast  about  was  a 
bathrobe  Molly  made  for  Mother.  Jim, 
my  husband,  found  two  grapevines  that 
had  twisted  together.  They  were  about 
two  inches  through.  He  took  a  piece 
four  feet  long  and  fitted  it  into  a  block 
of  wood  one  foot  square.  Varnished  it 


and  fastened  an  electric  light  on  the  top, 
and  stood  it  behind  Father’s  favorite 
chair.  Ed  made  a  box  from  nice  wood 
and  fastened  it  level  with  one  of  Father's 
chair  arms,  and  he  put  his  magazines 
and  papers  in  it. 

Molly  made  her  two  pretty  bags,  one  to 
hold  anything  that  wants  mending,  the 
other,  pieces  of  all  kinds.  Mother  pieced 
each  of  us  girls  a  top  and  lining  for  a 
comfortable,  and  all  it  cost  her  was  for 
the  cotton  batting. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all  the  things 
we  made  and  the  fun  that  we  had  doing 
it.  And  they  were  all  good  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Father,  Dan  and  Jim  each  gave 
Ed  a  load  of  dry  hard  wood  and  we  gave 
Kate  all  sorts  of  canned  things,  includ¬ 
ing  meat.  Kate  made  us  all  some  pretty 
work  baskets  from  old  straw  hats  stored 
away  in  Mother’s  garret.  She  took  the 
crowns,  wet  and  stretched  them  over 
some  bowls  into  the  shapes  she  wanted, 
stitched  them  several  times  around  the 
edge  and  pressed  them  with  a  hot  iron 
until  they  were  dry,  bound  them  around 
the  edge  and  lined  them  with  silk.  She 
shellaced  them  before  putting  the  silk  on. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
Christmases  we  ever  had.  And  the  next 
day  Dan  took  a  load  of  canned  goods  and 
a  quarter  of  beef  cut  up  into  five-pound 
pieces,  and  delivered  it  to  some  people 
who  had  not  had  work  for  a  long  time, 
and  very  little  Christmas  presents.  And 
we  very  gladly  contributed.  M.  s.  H. 


From  Erie  County,  Pa. 

This  is  an  interesting  country  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  lovely  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
into  the  foothills  of  the  Alleganies.  The 
interesting  State  Park  on  our  peninsula 
just  north  of  Erie  is  unique. 

In  agriculture  the  county  runs  through 
a  long  list  beginning  with  the  fruit  and 
grape  belts  near  the  lake,  and  who  has 
not  heard  of  the  “Heart  of  the  Grape 
Country”  around  Northeast,  Pa.?  The 
vegetable  growers  supply  not  only  our 
city  of  Erie  but  ship  heavily  by  truck  to 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  There  are  the 
nurseries  and  flower  growers,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming.  *In  the  county 
we  have  State  fish  hatcheries,  game  pre¬ 
serves,  lovely  little  lakes  and  camping 
sites.  In  population  we  range  from  the 
city  of  Erie,  with  its  130,000,  to  little 
hamlets  of  but  a  few  houses.  The  county 
is  criss-crossed  by  fine  national  and  State 
highways  and  still  has  in  spots  country 
lanes  for  those  who  wish  to  hunt  them 
out  on  fine  Summer  days. 

Last  Summer  was  particularly  fine 
with  an  abundance  of  rain  following  two 
seasons  of  near  drought.  The  apple  crop 
was  abundant  and  therefore  rather  cheap. 
The  real  apple  growers  have  placed  their 
first-grade  apples  in  storage  awaiting  the 
time  when  second  and  third-grade  apple 
is  off  the  market.  Poultry  farmers  are 
glad  of  good  prices  on  eggs  and  of  some¬ 
what  reduced  feed  prices.  Turkey  farm¬ 
ers  did  well  at  Thanksgiving  time. 

Erie  County  is  exceptionally  communi¬ 
ty-minded.  AYe  have  the  Grange,  4-H 
clubs,  garden  clubs,  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  fruit  growers’  association 
and  others.  The  industries  of  Erie,  un¬ 
der  normal  operations,  draw  heavily  on 


the  county  for  its  labor,  and  the  easy 
transportation  by  automobile  makes  it 
possible  for  men  to  live  several  miles  out 
of  the  city  and  still  drive  daily  to  work. 
This  is  encouraging  country  living  even 
for  those  who  have  small  incomes.  In 
fact  all  around  the  city  little  homes 
located  on  acre  or  half-acre  lots  have 
sprung  up.  Thus  the  father  can  give  his 
family  fresh  air,  freedom  of  movement, 
home-grown  vegetables  and  often  home- 
raised  eggs  and  milk.  He  has  a  chance  to 
utilize  his  spare  time  in  improving  his 
home  and  grounds,  while  earning  most  of 
his  living  at  the  shop.  Some  drive  as 
far  as  20  miles  to  work  daily.  B.  u. 


December  18,  1937 

Thoughts  from  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 

In  our  mixed  fruit  section,  west  of  the 
Hudson,  80  acres  or  over  is  a  large  farm, 
and  30  or  20  acres  not  despised.  Many 
small  farms  made  the  mistake  a  few  years 
ago,  and  some  up  to  the  present,  of  over¬ 
planting  apple  trees.  But  these  farmers 
now  find  it  necessary,  if  they  hope  to 
make  a  living,  to  give  more  of  their  land 
and  time  to  the  small  fruits.  Vegetables, 
except  tomatoes,  are  little  grown,  and 
even  a  good  family  garden  is  rare. 

Owners  of  the  large  farms,  with  apples 
worth  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  on 
some  days  having  sold  below  50  cents, 
are  as  hard  pressed.  The  harvest  this 
year  is  big,  and  the  fruit  is  big  and  fine, 
and  men  with  the  larger  orchards  have 
worked  overtime  to  get  them  picked  and 
graded. 

This  business  of  farming,  with  its  too 
small  money  returns,  must  not  make  us 
miss  the  harvests  of  thought  and  life.  A 
loss  worse  than  that  caused  by  dust  or 
floods  is  ’’soul  erosion.”  In  fact  this  is 
the  evil  the  government  claims  to  be 
curing.  But  if  it  were  ten  times  as  wise, 
ten  times  less  selfish  and  ten  times  as 
far-seeing,  they  could  do  little  towards 
it.  We've  got  to  do  it  ourselves.  All 
the  richness  can  be  gullied  and  blown 
from  our  living  unless  each  one  for  him¬ 
self  plans  and  works  to  keep  and  im¬ 
prove  it. 

On  this  little  farm  no  one  can  make 
us  poor,  though  dollars  are  hard  to  catch 
and  hold.  Our  conversation  and  reading 
include  many  interesting  matters  aside 
from  farming,  not  by  chance  but  on  pur¬ 
pose.  When  work  has  let  up  a  little,  we 
have  had  a  craft  or  hobby  to  give  the 
hands  a  new  skill.  A\Te  neither  live  alone 
nor  entertain  for  show,  are  not  afraid  of 
the  work  necessary  for  simple  but 
thoughtfully  planned  entertaining,  and 
have  never  delayed  having  our  friends 
because  the  carpet  is  old.  This  is  no 
boast,  but  just  a  way  of  restating  some 
of  the  things  necessary  to  good  living. 

N.  E. 


From  the  Hills  of  Schoharie 

The  ground  is  covered  with  a  lacy 
blanket  of  hoar  frost;  the  distant  hills 
swim  in  a  smoky  mist,  not  unlike  the 
haze  of  early  Spring.  From  my  neighbor’s 
white  house  the  smoke  from  his  chimney 
goes  straight  up  against  the  background 
of  a  magnificent  windbreak  of  tall  pines, 
planted  more  than  00  years  ago.  There 
they  stand,  buffeting  the  hard  west  winds 
that  -weep  the  hill  and  shielding  his  home 
from  their  worst  fury. 

Crops  are  gathered,  all  but  a  few  po¬ 
tatoes  too  small  and  too  badly  rotted  to 
dig.  They  were  a  poor  crop  locally.  Hay, 
grain,  corn  and  apples  were  plentiful. 
Cattle,  good  fresh  and  springers — are 
high.  I  saw  three  nice  grade  Jersey 
heifers  sold  recently  by  a  dealer  for  $100, 
$110  and  $125  respectively,  and  prices  of 
$125  to  $175  are  common.  Another  local 
dealer  is  holding  heifers  that  have  never 
freshened,  just  ordinary,  for  $70  if  you 
select,  a  little  less  if  he  does  it;  still  an¬ 
other  reports  that  he  is  unable  to  keep 
enough  stock  on  hand,  though  he  has  two 
extra  buyers  on  the  road.  Apparently 


Schoharie  and  Delaware  counties  have 
faith  in  cows  and  in  the  dairyman’s  fu¬ 
ture,  for  farmers  are  buying  heavily. 

We  wakened  on  October  8  to  find  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  snow,  with  cosmos,  pansies 
and  marigolds  and  brilliantly  colored  ma¬ 
ples  peeping  coyly  from  beneath  it.  More 
followed  on  the  tenth  and  twelfth,  but 
did  not  last  long. 

Chickens  and  eggs  this  Fall  bring  a 
good  price ;  eggs  as  high  as  40  cents, 
chickens  up  to  28  cents;  the  villages  on 
the  “flats”  are  bustling  with  trade; 
housewives’  shelves  are  stored  with  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  berries,  vegetables 
and  meats.  K.  s.  n. 


This  log  cabin  was  originally  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop  by  Cyrus  W.  McCormick, 
builder  of  the  first  reaper  in  1831.  It  is  still  standing  at  Midway,  Virginia,  1% 

miles  off  V.  8.  Route  11. 
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Legends  of  Flowers}  T rees  -  and  Plants 


During  recent  years  considerable  inter¬ 
est  has  been  aroused  in  the  myths  and 
legends  of  plant  life.  Since  history  first 
began  numerous  legends  hare  been  at¬ 
tached  to  many  of  our  flora  and  fauna. 
Books  have  been  written  concerning  some 
of  the  myths,  and  the  earliest  writings 
by  popular  botanists  of  the  period  con¬ 
tained  information  concerning  legends  of 
plants  with  which  they  dealt. 

Amaranth  (love-lies-bleeding)  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  early  history  as  a 
symbol  of  immortality.  To  this  day  it  is 
use  in  decorations  of  churches  on  Ascen¬ 
sion  Day. 

Anenome  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
as  the  flower  of  day.  The  early  Romans 
used  Anenomes  as  a  cure  for  malarial 
fever.  In  the  Holy  Land,  the  Anenome 
is  called  “the  blood  drops  of  Christ"  be¬ 
cause  blood  fell  upon  the  plants  which 
sprung  up  around  the  cross  on  Calvary 
on  the  evening  of  the  crucifixion.  Ane¬ 
nomes  were  supposed  to  have  retained 
their  red  color  from  that  time  on. 

Anchusa  (Bugloss)  was  considered  the 
plant  of  lies.  It  was  the  earliest  known 
plant  to  be  used  by  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
time  in  a  way  similar  to  rouge  which  is 
so  commonly  used  today.  Early  records 
of  the  plant  state  that  the  roots  were 
sometimes  used  to  care  for  snake  bites, 
inasmuch  as  the  seeds  of  the  so-called 
“Viper’s  Bugloss”  resembles  snake  heads. 

Achyranthes  is  known  in  Hindu  myth¬ 
ology.  It  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  India. 
The  legend  attached  to  this  plant  is  that 
Namuclii,  a  monster,  was  slain  by  Indra, 
one  of  the  gods.  The  Achyranthes  sprung 
from  the  skull  of  this  monster  and  with 
this  plant  Indra  flogged  all  other  demons 
out  of  existence. 

Cacti  are  used  in  the  coat  of  arms  in 
Mexico.  Wise  men  in  the  early  fourteenth 
century  told  the  Aztecs  to  build  their 
cities  where  they  would  find  the  Cacti, 
the  eagle  and  the  snake.  In  1312  the 
Aztecs  reached  a  point  where  Mexico 
City  is  now  located.  One  of  the  myths 
of  the  period  was,  that,  if  an  image  of  a 
person  who  was  to  be  punished  was  made 
of  clay  and  jabbed  with  Cacti  needles  by 
the  tribal  voodoo  doctor,  that  person 
would  be  afflicted  with  serious  illness  or 
would  die. 

Canterbury  Bells  of  the  Campanula 
family  were  so  named  because  they  re¬ 
sembled  the  bells  which  were  rung  by 
Pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Canterbury  to 
pray  at  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a'Beeket. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
Chrysanthemum.  Early  records  point  to 
its  existence  in  China  at  least  246  years 
before  Christ.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
it  migrated  and  became  the  national  flow¬ 
er  of  Japan.  Some  of  the  lower  caste 
Japanese  to  this  day  believe  that  if 
Chrysanthemum  petals  were  dropped  in 
water  and  drunk,  it  would  provide  pro¬ 
longation  of  life. 

Columbine  or  Aquilegia  was  known 
during  the  time  of  the  early  Romans.  The 
botanical  name  itself  signifies  a  bird  of 
freedom.  The  name  Columba  in  Latin 
means  dove,  or  a  bird  of  freedom.  The 
name  Aquili  meaning  eagle  refers  to  the 
spurs  of  the  Columbine,  whereas  Aqui- 
legus  means  water  lying,  which  indicates 
the  natural  habitat  of  the  plant. 

The  Dahlia  was  known  hundreds  of 
years  ago  but  a  Swedish  botanist  by  the 
name  of  Dahl  was  the  first  man  to  really 
introduce  it.  The  birth  place  of  the 
Dahlia  originally  was  Mexico.  Empress 
Josephine  of  France  planted  one  of  the 
tubers  in  her  garden  and  would  not  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  taken  from  there.  However, 
a  Polish  Prince  who  visited  Josephine 
bribed  the  royal  gardener  to  steal  some 
of  the  tubers.  The  Empress  upon  dis¬ 
covering  the  theft  refused  to  cultivate 
them  from  that  time  on. 

Daisy  is  called  Marguerite  by  the 
German  and  French.  Many  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  women  of  history  whose  name  con¬ 
tained  Marguerite,  used  the  Daisy  as 
their  flower.  The  Welch  derivation  means 
“trembling  star.”  The  Scotch  derivation 
was  known  as  Gowan  which  refers  also 
to  the  Beilis  or  English  Days’  Eye.  The 
German  Meadow  Pearl  is  similar  to  the 
popular  daisy  of  our  fields.  From  Ger¬ 
many  originated  the  term  “he  loves  me 
he  loves  me  not,”  and  the  flower  was 
known  as  a  measure  of  love.  Germans 
state  that  “if  the  last  petal  which  is  re¬ 
moved  determines  the  situation  unsatis¬ 
factorily  the  young  man  involved  is  at 
liberty  to  determine  otherwise.”  The 
Daisy  was  worn  by  early  English  roy¬ 
alty  on  days  of  festive  occasion. 

Forget-me-not  was  adopted  by  Henry 
IV  of  England  as  a  motto  in  exile.  His¬ 
tory  of  legends  of  flowers  states  that 
Adam  named  all  plants  by  the  forget-me- 
not.  The  German  myth  of  the  Forget- 
me-not  is  that  a  pair  of  young  lovers 
were  walking  along  the  Danube  when  the 
beautiful  maiden  spied  a  group  of  flowers 
growing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 


►She  implored  her  escort  to  bring  some  to 
her.  He  jumped  into  the  river,  swam 
across,  obtained  the  precious  flower,  and 
started  to  swim  back.  A  short  distance, 
from  the  shore  he  was  seized  with  cramps. 
He  made  one  supreme  effort  to  throw  the 
beautiful  bouquet  to  the  feet  of  the 
maiden  and  then  sank  from  sight.  His 
last  words  were  “Forget-me-not.” 

Gentian  was  named  for  King  Gentius 
of  Illyria.  The  roots  w’ere  supposed  to 
ease  pain,  cure  poison,  aid  indigestion, 


prevent  infection  from  dog  bites,  cure 
rheumatism  and  lameness,  and  bring  back 
to  normal  a  stubborn  liver.  In  addition, 
the  Gentian  was  supposed  to  cure  practi¬ 
cally  all  other  ills  of  the  day.  The  Gen¬ 
tian  was  the  inspiration  of  one  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant's  poems. 

Geranium  in  its  wild  state  was  known 
as  an  herb.  It  is  supposed  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  deeds  of  Robin  Hood  and  still 
more  believe  that  it  commemorates  Saint 
Robert,  the  founder  of  the  Cistercian  Or¬ 
der.  Robert  was  supposed  to  have  cured 
Ruprecht’s  plague.  One  of  the  earliest 
versions  of  the  geranium  was  that  Ma¬ 
homet  washed  his  shirt  on.e  day  and  hung 
it  out  to  dry  on  a  Lavender  Mallow. 
When  the  moisture  evaporated  the  plant 
changed  to  a  Geranium. 

Heliotrope  is  called  the  “herb  of  love.” 
The  Grecian  derivation  means  “to  turn 
toward  the  sun.”  The  Heliotrope  was 
supposed  to  have  many  of  the  healing 
qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  Gentian. 

House  Leek  or  Sempervivum  was 
known  as  the  “thunder  flower"  or  Jupi¬ 
ter's  Beard.  It  was  supposed  to  cure 
fevers  inflicted  by  witches.  If  a  person 
rubbed  it  over  his  fingers  he  could  han¬ 
dle  a  hot  iron — once.  Xew-born  babies 
were  bathed  in  its  juices  and  those  so 
bathed  were  assured  of  long  life.  Charle¬ 
magne  commanded  that  it  be  used  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  to  protect  them  against 
thunder,  hence  the  name  Thunder  cloud. 

Hyacinth  obtained  its  name  from  Ily- 
acintluis  who  as  a  spectator  at  a  game 
of  quoits  between  Apollo  and  Zephyrus 
was  struck  by  one  of  the  quoits  and 
killed.  The  Sungod  ruled  that  the  beauty 
of  the  boy  Hyacinth  us  should  live  for¬ 
ever  and  thereupon  caused  the  Hyacinth 
to  grow. 

Iris  typifies  wisdom,  faith  and  cour¬ 
age.  Its  early  medicinal  value,  accord¬ 
ing  to  doctors  of  the  time,  was  as  a  cure 
for  snake  bites,  fits,  dropsy,  bruises,  anger 
and  coughs.  Some  doctors  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  petals  of  the  Iris  were 
placed  on  a  black  and  blue  spot  for  five 
days  the  flesh  would  assume  the  natural 
color.  The  roots  of  the  Iris  were  used 
as  teething  rings  for  babies  and  are  still 
used  to  this  day  in  some  countries.  The 
Iris  was  used  by  Louis  VII  in  his  cru¬ 
sades  in  1137. 

Larkspur  was  called  Lark’s  Heal,  claw, 
toe,  spur  and  knightspur.  Legends  have 
it  that  Ajax,  who  was  a  terror  of  the 
Trojans,  became  disappointed  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  spoils  obtained  from  one  of  his 
many  raids.  He  ran  out  in  the  field  and 
killed  a  flock  of  sheep  and  then  committed 
suicide.  Today  we  have  Delphinium 
Ajacis  which  is  supposed  to  be  named  in 
honor  of  Ajax. 

Laurel  was  prized  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
token  of  safety  and  as  a  preventive  of 
illness.  It  was  hung  upon  the  doors  of 
many  of  the  homes  to  prevent  lightning 
from  striking.  One  of  the  legends  con¬ 
cerning  Laurel  states  that  Emperor  Ti¬ 
berius  used  a  crown  of  Laurel  on  his  head 
before  creeping  under  the  bed  during  a 
heavy  electrical  storm.  Nero  retired  to 
Laurentium  during  an  outbreak  of  a 


pestilence  in  order  to  breath  air  which 
was  purified  by 5 Laurel. 

Lilies  have  been  known  since  time  im¬ 
memorial.  The  Bible  mentions  Lilies 
on  several  occasions.  One  of  the  legends 
pertaining  to  Lilies  is  that  Christ,  while 
walking  through  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  saw  many  flowers  which  drooped 
their  heads  in  humility  as  he  passed.  One 
of  the  Lilies,  however,  kept  its  head  aloft 
and  upon  seeing  the  visage  of  Christ  im¬ 
mediately  dropped  its  head.  To  this  day 
many  varieties  of  Lilies  still  hold  their 
heads  in  apparent  humiliation.  The  lily 
signifies  purity.  The  early  Greeks  and 


Romans  crowned  the  bride  and  groom 
with  Lilies  and  wheat.  In  Spain  Lilies 
were  supposed  to  restore  human  form  to 
those  who  were  bewitched.  The  Lilies 
of  Caucases  are  supposed  to  change  color, 
according  to  mythologists.  If  a  lover 
gave  his  betrothed  red  lillies  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  was  true  to  her  and  if  upon 
receiving  them  the  maiden  noticed  that 
changed  to  yellow  it  was  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  that  the  boy  friend  was  unfaith¬ 
ful-  A.  G.  RASMUS  SEX. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Vistas  from  Valley  View 

Before  us  lies  our  little  valley,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fir-topped  hills,  suggesting  the 
resemblance  to  an  immense  green-rimmed 
bowl.  Down  the  bottom  and  along  the 
sides  it  is  dotted  with  farmsteads  and 
fields  and  woodland.  That  line  of  low, 
brushy  trees  marks  the  course  of  the 
creek  as  it  winds  its  way  down  to  the 
Willamette  River.  Down  there,  near  the 
bend  in  the  road  is  the  little  white 
church,  showing  through  the  surrounding 
trees.  Nearby  is  the  public  school,  while 
nearer  at  hand  is  another  church,  which 
also  houses  a  denominational  school. 

This  is  still  a  timber  region  and  many 
heavy  truck  loads  of  lumber,  logs  and 
long  piling  go  down  this  road  each  day, 
incidentally  doing  no  good  to  the  road 
itself.  We  residents  at  Valley  View, 
never  tire  of  our  panorama  of  valley  and 
hill,  field  and  sky,  trees  and  clouds,  sun¬ 
shine  and  shade ;  what  a  wonderful  vista 
at  any  time  of  any  day.  And  every  win¬ 
dow  holds  an  entranching,  ever  changing 
picture  all  its  own.  , 

This  has  been  an  off  season  in  our 
valley.  Spring  opened  late,  following  the 
longest  spell  of  snow  and  cold  in  years. 
Much  of  the  oats  and  vetch,  sowed  for 
hay,  was  winter-killed  and  many  farmers 
were  compelled  to  re-sow.  June  was  wet 
with  the  greatest  recorded  precipitation 
for  the  month.  Then  it  turned  dry  and 
stayed  dry,  to  the  detriment  of  many 
crops.  September  went  from  us  leav¬ 
ing,  as  a  parting  benediction,  a  good, 
soaking  rain.  We  were  refreshed. 

The  fruit  trees  bore  only  light  crops 
of  none  too  good  fruit.  But  at  Valley 
View  we  have  enough  for  our  own  use. 
And  there  are  still  quantities  of  as  nice 
tomatoes  as  one  could  ask  for  ripening- 
on  the  vines.  Many  of  them  will  follow 
their  brethren  (or  maybe  it  is  sisters) 
gone  before  into  the  cans  that  fill  our 
store-room  shelves.  There  you  may  see 
peas  and  corn  and  string  beans  and  beets 
and  sauerkraut,  berries  and  many  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  We  have  chicken  in  cans 
and  chickens  in  the  yard ;  squashes  and 
dry  beans ;  a  good  cow  in  the  stall  and  a 
fine  pig  in  the  pen.  With  plenty  of  wood 
for  our  Winter  fires,  surely  we  do  not 
need  to  fear  the  Winter  months  ahead. 
We  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord.  Drop  in  and  see 
us  when  you  come  this  way. 

GEORGE  L.  M OXLEY. 


For  Christmas 

Send  your  friends  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  Christmas  Gift.  Each 
issue  of  the  paper  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness,  and  it  will  keep 
alive  the  Christmas  spirit  throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  a  useful  present. 

$1.00  Will  Pay  for — 

No-  • — Three  NEW  Subscriptions  for  One  Year  Each, 

-  OR  - 

No.  2. — Your  Own  Renewal  One  Year  and  Two  New  Sub¬ 
scriptions  for  One  Year, 

-  OR  - 

No.  3 — One  New  or  Renewal  Subscription  for  Three  Years. 


I  ill  in  the  following  blank  and  return  it  to  us  at  once.  We  will  mail  an 
attractive  card  announcing  your  gift  which  will  be  delivered  before 
Christmas  day. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

(If  a  Gift  Mark  With  an  X  in  Square) 

Name  . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

Post  Office 


IS  ame  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No, 
Post  Office . 


Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 

Tost  Office . State . 

Sender’s  Name . 

Address . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


State  . 

. n 


State  . 

. □ 


Courtesy  X.  Y.  Botanical  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  cascade  style  have  been  well  developed  by  the  Japanese. 
This  year  they  are  on  display  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Carden. 
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WEED 

American 


Bar-Reinforced 


TIRE  CHAINS 


Keep  cars,  trucks 
rolling  ALL  WINTER 
with  WEEDS . . . 


•  Yes — and  chain,  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  plays  a  big  part  in  keeping  your 
whole  farm  running  the  year  * round . 
Every  day  in  the  year  brings  some  spe¬ 
cial  need  for  chain — to  pull — haul — lift 
— secure — hang.  In  the  emergency  you 
need  chain — you  need  it  quick — and 
you  need  good  chain.  It’s  the  most  valu¬ 
able,  mostnecessaryequipmentyouhave. 


Get  first-hand  advice  from 
chain  specialists.  Use  the 
coupon  below.  It  is  a  request 
for  free  information  on  how 
to  get  the  most  for  your 
money  in  buying  chain. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


’TjonA-  Safety 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT  Dept.  RNY 

Please  send  me  latest  information  on  sub¬ 
jects  checked:  General  utility  Chain  □ 
WEED  American  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  for  cars  □  for  trucks  !□  Towing 
Chains  □  Sling  Chains  □  Weed  Bull  Farm 
Tractor  Chains  □ 


Name 


Post  Office . State 


Route  No. 


Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent  :  American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc. ;  The  McKay  Co. ; 
The  Hodell  Chain  Co.;  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.;  Dominion 
Chain  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

November  Farm  Prices. — Classification:  Class 
1,  $2.03:  flat  price.  $2.4S;  milk  for  distribu¬ 
tion  as  cream,  $2.25  per  cwt. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A.  qt.  17c,  pt.  lie;  Grade  B,  qt. 
14c,  pt.  9c.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  24c.  pt.  46c, 
qt.  84c.  Special  heavy  cream,  %  pt.  35c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  17c,  pt.  30c,  qt.  49c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  40%  to  41%c;  extra, 
92  score.  40%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  37%  to 
39%c;  unsalted,  best,  40%c;  firsts,  40%e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  32%  to  34c;  standard,  29  to  30c; 
brown,  fancy,  31c;  Pacific  Coast,  42  to  40c; 
storage,  19  to  23c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  24  to  25c:  chickens,  25  to  27%e;  ducks, 
18  to  21e;  geese,  16  to  22c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  25e;  chickens,  25  to  35c;  tur¬ 
keys,  23  to  27c;  ducks,  IS  to  20c;  sqaush,  lb., 
48  to  52c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $S.50  to  $10.25;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7; 
cows,  $4.50  to  $7.25;  calves,  $12  to  $13;  hogs, 
$8.90;  lambs,  $10  to  $10.25;  ewes,  $4  to  $5.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Hawaiian,  doz.,  $0  to  $15.  Beans, 
bu.,  25c  to  $2.50.  Beets,  bu..  00  to  85c.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  5  to  15c.  Cabbage,  State, 
Danish,  ton,  $28  to  $30;  bag,  60c  to  $1.75;  I.. 
I.,  crt.,  50c  to  $1.56.  Carrots,  bu.,  56  to  85c. 
Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crt.,  40c  to  $1.25.  Celery, 
Wn.  N.  Y.,  %  crt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Celery  knobs, 
doz..  $1  to  $1.50.  Collard  greens,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Cucumbers,  bu..  50c  to  $3.  Dandelion 
greens,  bu.,  bskt..  50  to  75c.  Horseradish,  Mo., 
bbl.,  $13  to  $17.  Kale,  bu.,  35  to  40e.  White  po¬ 
tatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9:  Conn.,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.15;  Me.,  180  lbs.,  $1.80  to  $2,  100-lb.  bag 
$1.05  to  $1.20;  L.  I.,  bag.  50c  to  $1.30.  Sweet 
potatoes.  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Lettuce,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.  Onions,  Orange  Co.,  50-lb.  bag,  50c 
to  $1.20;  Col.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Oyster 
plants,  doz.  $1  to  $1.50.  Parsnips,  bu.,  40  to 
75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Radishes,  bu., 
40  to  65c.  Spinach,  bu..  50  to  65c.  Squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  75e  to  $2.  Watercress,  100  bells., 
50c  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples:  Champlain.  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.35; 
River,  bu..  35c  to  $1.75;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.50;  N.  J.,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.75;  Pa.,  bu.,  35c  to 
$1.50;  Md„  bu.,  90c:  Va.  and  W.  Vo.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Vt.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.85:  Mass.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  Conn.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60;  River  ctn..  $1 
to  $1.50;  Conn. -Mass.,  ctn.,  65c  to  $1.75;  Wn. 
N.  Y.,  ctn.,  90c  to  $1.75;  N.  J.,  ctn..  85  to 
90c.  Cranberries,  Mass.,  %-bbl.  box.  $1.75  to 
$2.40;  Jersey,  %-bbl.  box,  $2  to  $2.40.  Grapes, 
Pa.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  23  to  25c.  Kumquats,  Fla., 
qt.,  7  to  10c.  Pears,  Jersey.  Anjou,  bu.  bskt. 
$1.25;  River,  mixed  var.,  bu..  $1  to  $2.25.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Cal.,  pt.,  25  to  30c;  Fla.,  freezer, 
pt.,  50c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $10. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.17;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  71c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  44c;  rye,  84c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  40  to  52c;  dressed 
chickens.  30  to  40c;  squabs,  lb.,  65  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb..  10  to  12c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  4  to  6c. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Cattle,  prime  mixed  yearlings,  $12.25;  good 
steers,  $9  to  $10.25;  heifers,  $8  to  $8.25;  bulk 
short  feds,  $7  to  $9;  fat  cows,  $0  to  $6.25;  cut¬ 
ter  grades,  $3.75  to  $5;  medium  bulls,  $6  to 
$6.25;  light  weight,  $5.35  to  $5.85. 

Calves,  good  and  choice,  mostly  $12.50;  plain 
and  medium  $7.50  to  $10.50. 

Sheep,  good  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $9.75;  medium 
and  mixed,  grades.  $7.75  to  $9:  throwouts,  $7.50 
down;  fat  ewes,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 
Butter,  38  to  40c;  eggs,  24  to  38c;  hens,  22 
to  23c;  chickens,  17  to  22c;  turkeys,  25  to  27c; 
ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese.  16  to  18c:  apples,  bu., 
85c  to  $1;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to  85c;  bale,  bn., 
40  to  50c:  lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt.,  25c;  onions.  50 
lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.30;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25 
to  $1.30;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  hay,  $11.50 
to  $10. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $10  to  $11;  good.  1,300 
to  1,400  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75:  medium  to  good. 
1.200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $8  to  $9;  tidy.  1,050  to  1.150 
lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25:  fair.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7  to 
$8;  common.  700  to  900  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0.50; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4.50  to  $7:  common 
to  good  fat  cows,  $3.50  to  $6;  heifers,  700  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $8;  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers.  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $8  to  $8.75:  heavy  mixed, 
$8.75  to  $8.90,  prime  medium  weights.  $8.90  to 
$9;  good  light  yorkers,  $8.90  to  $9;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $8.50  to  $9;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$6.75  to  $7.75;  stags.  $4.50  to  $(y 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $5  to  $5.25;  good 
mixed,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.25  to  $4:  culls  and  common,  $1.50  to 
$2;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $4.50  to  $10. 

Calves,  veal,  $12  to  $13;  heavy  and  thin  calves 
$5  to  $10. 


PHILADELPHIA  PROD UC’ E 
Butter.  41  to  45c;  eggs,  30  to  33c;  live  fowls, 
23  to  25c;  chickens,  23  to  28c;  ducks.  17  to  22c; 
geese,  17  to  22c:  dressed  fowls.  24  to  25%  c; 
chickens,  30  to  33c:  turkeys,  25  to  28c;  apples, 
bu.,  65  to  85c;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50c;  spinach, 
bu.,  25  to  50c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.15; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  85c. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  choice  900  to  1,100  lbs,  $10  to  $11; 
good,  $9  to  $9.75:  medium,  $7.50  to  $8.75:  com¬ 
mon,  $0.25  to  $7.50;  choice,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$10.50  to  $11.50;  good,  $9.75  to  $10.25:  me¬ 
dium,  $8.75  to  $9.75:  choice.  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$11  to  $12;  good,  $10  to  $11.  Heifers,  choice. 
$8  to  $8.50;  good,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $0.50 
to  $7;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Cows,  choice. 
$7.25  to  $7.75:  good,  $0.50  to  $7.25;  common 
and  medium,  $5.50  to  $0.50;  low  cutter  and  cut¬ 
ter,  $8.50  to  $9.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $7.50 


to  $8.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium.  $5  to  $7. 
Vealers,  good  and  choice.  $13  to  $13.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $10  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9. 
Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500 
to  800  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common  and  medium. 
$7  to  $8:  good  and  choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $0 
to  $7.  Hogs,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180  lbs., 
$8.25  to  $9.50;  l.SO  to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.50: 
-’00  to  220  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.50;  220  to  250  lbs.. 
$0  to  $9.25;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  290 
to  350  lbs..,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  medium  and  good, 
350  to  500  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.  Choice  lambs. 
$10.50  to  $11;  medium  and  good  lambs,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  common  lambs,  $5.50  to  $7;  ewes,  all 
wts.,  $2  to  $4. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

tSupplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50  to  75c; 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.25;  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50: 
Wolf  River  50  to  75e;  McIntosh  40c  ,o  $1.50: 
No.  Spy  $1  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  McIntosh  75c  to 
$1:  Starks  65  to  75c:  Greenings  75c;  Va.  De¬ 
licious  $1  to  $1.15;  Staymans  90c  to  $1;  Pa. 
Staymans  75c  to  $1;  'Wash.  Romes  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  Conn.  Baldwins  and  Suttons  $1  to  $1.25, 
bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25,  bu.  Texas, 
30  bchs..  $1.50  to  $1.75  %  crt. 

Broccoli. — Native  50  to  75c,  bu.  Cal.  $3.  crt. 

Cabbage. — Native  40  to  60c,  Danish  65  to  85c, 
bu.  N.  Y.  Danish  65  to  75:  Me.  60  to  75c,  50 
lbs.  S.  C.  AVakefield  $1.25  to  $1.35.  1%  bus. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  00  to  90c.  bu.  Cal. 
$2.25  to  $3,  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Native  35  to  50c,  bu.  N.  Y.  85c 
to  $1.15,  2-tire  crate. 

Celery. — Native  85c  to  $1.10:  Pascal  $1.25  to 
$1.75,  bu. :  N.  Y.  $1.50  to  $2;  Cal.  washed 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Utah  Pascal  washed  $1.75  to 
$2  %  crt. 

Cucumbers.- — Native  h.li.  $0  to  $8;  Fla.  $1.50 
to  $2.50,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  h.h.  40  to  50c;  Cal.  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  bu. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  $1  to  $1.20:  Col.  Val. 
$1.35  to  $1.50:  N.  Y.  yellow  $1.40;  Mich  $1.40 
to  $1.50:  Ind.  white  $1.50  to  $1.65.  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Native  Mts.  60  to  70c  60-lb.  bag. 
Me.  Mts.  $1  to  $1.10;  Cliippewas  $1.10  to  $1.15 
100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  h.h.  00  to  85c,  bu. 

Spinach.- — Native  30  to  50c;  N.  J.  15  to  25c; 
Va.  Savoy  60  to  75c.  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Blue  Hubbard  and  Turban 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  1%  to  2c  lb. 

Tomatoes.- — Native  h.h.  10  to  15c,  lb.  Cal. 
$1.00  to  $2.50;  Fla.  $2.50  to  $3,  lug.  Ohio  h.h. 
$1.20  to  $1.25,  8-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips — Native  yellow  35  to  50c;  Purple 
Tops  75  to  90c,  bu.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  55  to 
00c,  50-lb.  sack.  Mass.  White  Capes  $1  to  $1.35, 
bu. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  40%c,  firsts  30  to 
40c.  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  30, 
extras  28c;  white  30c,  extras  28c;  pullets  21 
1o  22c;  western  henneries,  brown  specials  29c, 
extras  28c;  white  specials  29c,  extras  28c,  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  fowls  25  to  20c,  chickens  27 
to  29c,  broilers  25  to  30c.  ducklings  18c.  Live 
native  fowls  19  to  21c,  broilers  24  to  25c,  chick¬ 
ens  22  to  26c,  roosters  12  to  14c.  Dressed  west¬ 
ern  fowls  21  to  24%c,  chickens  27%  to  38c, 
broilers  27  to  33c.  lb.  Turkeys,  native,  30  to 
32c.  N.  W.  26  to  29c,  S.  W.  22  to  24c.  Squabs, 
retail.  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz..  50  to  75c  each. 

Cheese.- — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1930  25c, 
1937  21  %e;  firsts  1936  24c.  1937  21c:  fresh  ex¬ 
tras  20%c.  firsts  20c.  Western  held  extras. 
1936  24c.'  1937  21c;  held  firsts  1936  23c,  1937 
20:  fresh  firsts  20c,  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  very  light, 
market  stagnant,  prices  unsettled. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  31  to  33e, 
clothing  27  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  34  to  35c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  •%  blood,  combing  32  to  33c, 

clothing  30  to  31c;  ’4  blood,  combing  31  to  32c, 

clothing  30  to  31c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  80  to  83c, 
clothing  69  to  71c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing  05  to  67c;  34  blood,  combing  OO  to  62e, 

clothing  58  to  00c;  V,  blood,  combing  55  to  57e, 

clothing  53  to  55c;  Ter.  fine,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  70  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  75  to  78c, 

clothing  66  to  69c;  %  blood,  combing  03  to  07c, 

clothing  60  to  02c;  %  blood,  combing  59  to  63c, 

clothing  55  to  57c. 

Mill  Feeds.- — Spring  bran  $27  to  $27.50;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $27  to  $27.50:  middlings,  $27  to  $31.50; 
cottonseed  meal  $31  to  $34;  linseed  meal  $40; 
Soy-bean  meal  $34;  dried  brewers’  grain  $30  to 
$30.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $36.  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $19  to  $20.50.  No.  2 
$17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  3  $15  to  $10:  Alfalfa.  2nd 
cutting  $24  to  $26,  1st  cutting  $20  to  $22. .>0; 
stock  hay  $15  to  $17;  red  clover  mixed  $19  to 
$22;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $23.50  to  $24.50:  oat 
straw  $13  to  $14.50,  ton.  Oats,  40  lbs.  46  to 
47c,  38  to  40  lbs.  44  to  45c,  36  to  38  lbs.  43 
to  44c;  oatmeal,  $2.50,  cut  and  ground,  $2.75, 
90  lbs. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  light  to  moderate,  market 
mostly  75c  higher  than  last  week ;  occasional 
sale  to  $9;  demand  fair  to  good.  Bulk  of  sales 
$8  to  $8.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
and  bulls  slightly  uneven,  mostly  steady  with 
last  week;  vealers  mostly  steady  to  50c  higher; 
demand  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.25  to  $6.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $0.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $11;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $0.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
mostly  steadv  with  last  week;  few  selected 
choice  head  ‘up  to  $125.  demand  only  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  good.  $70  to  $90; 
medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery  prints,  42  to  43c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts  39  to  40c;  country  rolls.  40  to  41c.  Cheese, 
firm:  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  22c;  old,  26 
to  28c.  Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  36c:  Grade 
A.  28  to  34c:  Grade  B,  25  to  30c;  Grade  C,  20 
to  21c:  pullets,  20  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady:  fowls.  21  to  28c; 
broilers.  28  to  34c;  fryers,  28  to  30c:  roasters, 
28  to  30c;  turkeys.  18  to  28c.  Live  poultry, 
steadv;  fowls,  18  to  24c:  roosters,  15c;  spring¬ 
ers.  19  to  24c;  broilers,  25  to  28c;  geese,  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Bald¬ 
win.  bu.,  40  to  05c;  Jill  Flower,  50  to  00c; 
Wealthy.  50  to  85c;  Hubbardson,  65c;  Green¬ 
ing.  00  to  75c;  Jonathan.  Wagner,  05  to  75c; 
Twenty  Ounce,  00  to  90c:  Snow,  75  to  85c; 
Cortland.  King,  75  to  90c:  Rome  Beauty,  85c  to 
$1  ;  McIntosh,  00c  to  $1.25;  Northern  Spy.  75c 
to  $1.25:  Delicious,  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  85c;  Idaho  bakers,  ;>0-lb. 
bag,  $1.35;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.25:  medium.  $3.40;  red  kidney.  $5.25;  mar¬ 
row,  $5.50;  Limas,  $0.60;  white  kidney,  $7.75. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Yellow  Globe.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35:  Cob, 
Spanish,  $1.40  to  $1.50.  C.  H.  B. 


STATE  OF  MAINE 


CERTIFIED 


POTATOES 


25,717  ACRES  OF  THE  FINEST 
SEED  POTATOES 
RATE  MAINE’S  "BLUE  TAG’’ 

”A  bigger  and  finer  crop,"  Maine  re¬ 
ports  on  its  1937  certified  seed  potatoes. 

Bigger!  The  product  of  25,717  Maine 
acres  bears  the  blue  tag  of  official  ap¬ 
proval,  of  four  rigid  inspections. 

Finer!  Maine’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
average  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  over 
the  high  State  average.  That  means 
Maine  seed  potatoes  are  of  strong,  high- 
yielding  strains. 

Write  or  wire  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  "Potatoes,  Inspected  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  Maine,  1937."  It  contains  list  of 
Maine  Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers. 

MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Augusta,  Maine 

Copies  of  Field  Inspection  Reports 
Available  upon  Application 


HIGHER 

SYRUP 

PRICES 


GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR 
UTENSILS 


Farmers  using  up-to-date  equipment  and  producing 
No.  1  grade  syrup  make  more  money  from  their  sugar 
orchards  than  from  any  other  farm  crop.  GRIMM 
COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  everything  for  the 
maple  producer.  Send  now  for  our  CATALOG  "B.” 
stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap.  We  can  ship 
from  stock  Buckets,  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks  and  all 
supplies  needed.  Be  ready  when  the  season  opens. 


G.  H.  Grimm  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. 


PULLFORD 


WRITE 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 

Pullford  Co. 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plows  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 
work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  PULLFORD  unit  Is  quickly 
attached  to  Model  T  or  A  Ford.  It’s 
simple,  strong,  built  to  last.  Use  your 
old  Ford  or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get 
the  advantages  of  power  farming.* 

2888  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


The  SAFE  Way  To  Exterminate  Rats 

They  taste  good,  but  Mr.  Rat  will  never  eat  again. 
He's  through  I  Yet  RAT-NOTS  can  he  used  with¬ 
out  fear  of  harming  humans,  dogs,  cats  or  live¬ 
stock.  Contain  active  ingredients  reoonunended 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  (Bull.  1533).  Ready 
to  use;  no  mixing:  no  other  bait  required. 

Trial  size  25c;  large  economical  size  $1.00 
At  your  dealers  or  postpaid  from  us. 

Order  today.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed  or 
we  ll  refund  your  money. 

NOTTMFG.  CO.,  Dept.  20,  276  Water  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


"HIS  LAST  MEAL" 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  pure 
whito  lead  applied  to  fill  all  comers, 
etc..  well  mortised,  tight-fitting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pro¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press-fitted  iron  cross 
bar.  easily  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 
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Outdoor  Storage  of  Cabbage 

Many  truckers  and  home  gardeners  in 
this  section  do  not  put  away  any  cab¬ 
bage  for  Winter  because  they  think  it 
\yill  not  keep.  I  never  have  any  trouble 
keeping  cabbage  and  often  keep  a  few 
until  Spring. 

This  is  the  way  I  do.  I  make  the 
storage  pit  in  the  patch  or  close  to  it,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  so  far  to  move  the 
cabbage.  It  is  very  important  to  select 
the  right  time  for  gathering  the  cabbage. 
Too  soon,  if  warm  weather  came  after¬ 
wards  some  heads  might  start  to  decay. 
If  too  late,  a  cold  spell  might  catch  the 
heads  in  the  field  and  ice  might  damage 
them. 

Usually  in  this  section  about  middle 
November  is  right.  I  like  to  pick  a  time 
when  the  ground  has  plenty  of  moisture 
in  it  as  leaves  will  not  dry  out  so  fast 
when  put  in  the  storage  trench  and  the 
plants  will  be  easier  to  pull  up.  Next, 
after  selecting  the  day  to  handle  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  to  select  a  place  for  the  trench 
which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  the 
patch  if  possible  and  on  high  ground 
where  water  will  not  stand.  Open  a 
trench  about  12  inches  deep,  12  inches 
wide  and  as  long  as  you  want,  you  can 
make  two  trenches  side  by  side,  leaving  a 
wall  of  two  or  three  inches  of  dirt  be¬ 
tween  trench,  or  one  long  trench. 

After  trench  is  opened  pull  up  the 
plants,  roots  and  all.  I  go  over  the 
patch  three  times,  first  pulling  up  the 
good  hard  heads  and  putting  them  in  one 
end  of  trench,  then  get  the  soft  heads, 
and  last  what  is  left  in  the  patch  that  I 
care  to  trench. 

For  placing  them  in  trench,  stand  in 
the  trench  facing  the  end-  you  will  start 
with,  the  cabbage  should  .be  banked  in  a 
row  along  the  edge  of  the  trench,  pick  up 
a  plant  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
hand  fold  the  leaves  tightly  around  the 
head  and  place  in  trench  with  roots  up, 
packing  the  heads  as  close  together  as 
you  can.  Some  pull  off  about  half  of  the 
outer  leaves  but  I  do  not  as  the  leaves 
help  to  protect  the  heads.  After  filling 
the  trench  with  cabbage  the  dirt  should 
be  put  back  on,  either  with  plow  or 
shovel.  If  two  trenches  are  to  be  made 
the  second  one  should  not  be  opened. 

After  all  the  cabbage  is  in  the  trench 
shovel  dirt  on  until  the  roots  are  all  cov¬ 
ered  and  the  trench  or  trenches  are 
rounded  up  so  the  water  will  run  off. 
Don’t  leave  any  trenches  around  edge 
for  water  to  stand  in.  In  this  section  it 
doesn’t  hurt  the  heads  to  freeze  in  the 
ground  but  they  must  not  be  taken  out 
while  frozen  if  to  be  kept  because  they 
will  become  soft  when  thawed  out.  They 
will  be  all  right  if  left  in  ground  to 
thaw  out.  On  approach  of  freezing 
weather  one  end  of  trench  should  be 
banked  with  straw,  fodder,  etc.,  to  keep 
it  from  freezing,  so  that  cabbage  may  be 
taken  out  during  frozen  weather.  R.  c. 

Westmoreland  County,  Ya. 


The  Spider  Lily  in  the  North 

As  you  ask  for  more  information  about 
Hymenocallis  calathina,  the  spider  lily 
or  Peruvian  daffodil,  may  I  tell  of  my 
experience? 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  showed  one 
blooming  in  a  pot  during  the  Summer, 
after  it  had  flowered  in  the  house.  One 
bulb  was  bought  at  Dreer’s  and  wintered 
in  the  house,  but  it  had  no  flowers ; 
neither  did  it  bloom  in  Summer  or  in  the 
Winter  following.  It  was  then  planted 
in  full  sun  in  the  perennial  bed.  At  last 
there  were  several  stalks  of  lovely  fra¬ 
grant  lilies.  By  Autumn  there  had 
formed  a  good  clump  of  bulbs.  They  were 
dug  up  after  the  tops  had  been  frosted 
and  stored  in  the  attic.  The  earth  was 
allowed  to  cling  to  the  roots,  but  they 
were  never  watered. 

May  15  the  bulbs  were  planted  in  the 
herb  garden  and  by  early  June  we  en¬ 
joyed  a  nice  bed  filled  with  handsome 
white  flowers.  As  the  heavy  foliage  stays 
in  perfect  condition  until  frost  they  make 
good  garden  clumps  and  their  unusual 
flowers,  with  delicious  fragrance,  are 
much  admired.  They  also  last  well  in 
water.  We  have  given  away  a  number  of 
bulbs  but  they  increase  so  rapidly  that, 
during  the  coming  season,  they  are  to  be 
put  in  rows  in  the  vegetable  garden,  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  horse,  and  used  for  cut 
flowers. 

We  grew  our  Mexican  everblooming 
single  Tuberoses  and  Gladioli  in  this  way 
last  Summer  and  were  rewarded  with 
larger  and  more  blooms  than  ever  before. 
The  Tuberoses  are  charming  and  fill  the 
house  with  their  perfume.  We  gathered 
them  when  the  first  flower  appeared  and 
allowed  their  buds  to  open  in  water  in 
the  house.  This  is  necessary  here  as  the 
flowers  of  both  Ismene  and  Tuberose  are 
eaten  by  the  Japanese  beetles. 

The  useful  articles  in  your  paper  are 
much  appreciated  at  Grimmet,  and  we 
hope  many  of  your  readers  will  learn  to 
know  this  easily-grown,  fragrant  lily. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  M.  o. 


The  Bookshelf 

At  last  there  is  a  book  of  poetry  for 
the  farm  folks.  “Voices  from  the  Fields,” 
Country  Songs  by  Farming  People,  edited 
by  Russell  Lord,  with  an  introduction 
by  Carl  Van  Doren,  is  a  refreshing  book 
of  verse.  Written  by  country  folks  it 
tells  of  the  country,  the  people  and  their 
work  and  thoughts  in  an  intimate  vein. 

“Earth  turns  no  beaten  wanderer  from  her  breast. 
But  heals  him  with  her  sunshine  and  her  rain.” 

This  would  make  a  fitting  gift  to  a  friend 
and  we  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly. 
For  sale  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  2 
Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass ;  $2. 


.  ,  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y, 

C lose  mew  of  a  field  of  Sudan  grass,  tvhivh  makes  immense  groivth  in  short  time. 


DOUBLE  Value  -  Yet  Cost  NO  More 
NEW  ZENITHS  ARE  2-RADIDS-IN-1 


At  last  Zenith  gives  you  perfect  radio  enjoyment  with  or 
without  high  line  power!  And  the  same  Zenith  works  both 
ways — at  a  touch! 

You  run  these  2-Way  Zeniths  on  either  6  volt  auto  battery 
power  or  110  volt  light-socket  power.  Whichever  you  wish! 
For,  at  a  touch,  the  built-in  “Hi-Line  Switch”  instantly 
converts  your  Zenith  to  whichever  power  is  more  convenient 
— or  more  economical.  Nothing  extra  to  buy. 

And  here’s  the  big  point.  Your  Zenith  can’t  suddenly  be¬ 
come  obsolete!  It  stays  valuable.  It  works  on  high  line  power 
(if  you  have  it,  or  expect  it,  or  if  you  move).  BUT  it  works  on 
battery  power  if  you  haven’t  the  high  line.  Thus  you  can  travel 
and  your  2-Way  Zenith  will  fit  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 
Two  radios  for  the  price  of  one! 

So  you  needn’t  wait  for  the  high  line  any  longer.  Buy  your¬ 
self  a  2-Way  Zenith  NOW!  Use  it  on  a  storage  battery.  Charge 
the  battery  by  means  of  a  Wincharger  at  50c  a  year  power 
operating  cost.  And,  if  the  high  line  comes 
— at  a  touch  your  Zenith  converts  itself 
into  allO  volt  AC  set.  No  fuss — no  extras 
to  buy — foolproof! 

Zenith’s  reputation  among  farmers  has 
been  earned  during  many  years.  Ask 
your  neighbors,  and  you’ll  find  they’re 
strong  for  Zenith. 

Then  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Zenith 
line.  Never  was  there  such  a  fine  selection.  Never 
were  prices  so  low  for  values  so  highl 

Choose  from  the  91  models  for  1938 — standard 
and  “Two-Way”  types — for  2  volt,  6  volt  and 
32  volt  operation — for  110  volt  AC  and  AC-DC 
power — in  Console,  Table,  Phonograph-Radio 
and  popular  Arm  Chair  Models.  Our  catalog  will 
help  you  select.  Send  the  coupon  for  a  FREE  copy 
and  a  Wincharger  Savings  Certificate,  also  free! 

You  owe  your  family  a  Zenith  this  year!  Buy 
one  and  get  your  Wincharger  at  a  big  saving. 

•  Tune  in  The  Zenith  Foundation — about 
telepathy  and  success.  Over  Columbia  * 

Network,  each  Sunday,  10  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T.  * 


SAVE  UP  TO 


ON  A  DELUXE  MODEL 
ORIGINAL 
WINCHARGER 

through  Savings  Cer¬ 
tificate  given  FREE  to 
every  purchas- 
er  of  a  Zenith 
Farm  Radio. 


FREPOWER 
From  the  Air 


No  more  buy-' 
ing  dry  bat-| 
teries  or  taking! 
them  out  to  re-’ 
charge. 


CHILDREN.  GROWN-UPS, 
FATHER,  MOTHER, 
DAUGHTER 

and  the  HELP— 
Everybody  enjoys 
a  Zenith — enter¬ 
tainment-crops— 
markets — weather 
— planes — police — 
etc. 


EUROPE.  SOUTH 
AMERICA  or  the  ORIENT 

guaranteed  every  day 
or  your  money  back  on 
all  short  wave  Zeniths. 

• 

Zenith  offers  many 
models — all  reasonably 
priced  in  Farm  or  City 
sets  on  easy  terms. 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
6001  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago 

Without  obligation,  send  me  Wincharger 
Savings  Certificate  (FREE  1) ;  also  send  catalog. 

□  I  have  high  line  power 

□  I  don’t  have  high  line  power 


Name. 


Address . 
City .... 


.State. 


I2-RNY-7 


IT'S  A  GRAND  AND 
GLORIOUS  FEELING 


Its  porous,  knitted  mesh  keeps 
the  body  enveloped  in  its  nor¬ 
mal  temperature.  Its  elastic 
fabric  formed  of  live,  healthy 
yams  gives  freedom  to  action. 
Its  fine  tailoring  and  accurate 
sizing  give  you  comfort  that 
makes  you  forget  you  have  it  on. 
Wear  Utica-Knit  underwear. 
Comes  in  union  and  two-piece 
styles.  Ask  for  it  by  name.  At  all 
good  stores. 


K _ 

UNDERWEAR 


UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age? 


Write  us  today  for  full  information. 

AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


HELP 

KIDNEYS  PASS 
3  LBS.  A  DAY 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  oontain  IS  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  5 lost  people  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills 
used  sucessfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  Miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills.  wu* 


EDWARDS  roJfs 


r*\  Lo°k  better,  last  longer, 
"SJiU  costless.  Protection  from 
u  fire,  1  i  ghtning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


*1223.1273  BUTLER  ST. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sucj  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Christmas  Greeting 

CONFIDENCE  seems  to  be  a  concept  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  entirely  independent  of  the  will.  It 
is  a  deliberate  development  of  mutual  understanding, 
sympathy  and  friendship  resulting  in  complete  trust. 
The  element  of  understanding  is  most  important  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  into  account  the  liability  of  human 
nature  to  error  and  makes  allowances  for  honest 
mistakes  without  impairment  of  trust. 

The  confidence  and  friendship  existing  between 
readers  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  priceless 
treasure.  The  evidence  of  it  is  a  matter  of  constant 
daily  demonstration.  Men  and  women  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  confide  their  private  and  often  their  intimate 
family  affairs  to  it  for  counsel  and  advice  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  entire  confidence  that  the  trust  will  not 
be  abused.  More  often  it  comes  in  matchless  gifts 
of  experiences  and  information  which  if  revealed 
would  cause  them  embarrassment  and  often  material 
losses.  It  is  this  friendship  and  interest  and  trust 
that  has  kept  the  paper  in  families  now’  for  three  to 
four  generations.  It  imposes  a  great  responsibility 
and  yet  it  is  a  priceless  treasure. 

In  this  Yuletide  season  when  w7e  all  halt  in  our 
pursuits  of  necessary  material  things  to  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  stewardship,  we  come  to  a  fuller  real¬ 
ization  of  our  blessings  in  friendships  and  spiritual 
gifts.  With  the  acknowledgments  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  faith  and  friendship  we  include,  in  this 
greeting  to  you  and  yours,  our  best  wishes  for 
<  hristmas. 

^pHE  New  York  State  Conservation  Department 
A  reports  that,  up  to  November  30,  27  persons 
were  killed  in  hunting  accidents  and  94  wounded  or 
injured.  This  is  a  shocking  commentary  on  the  care¬ 
lessness  in  handling  firearms.  Commissioner  Lith- 
gow  Osborne,  referring  to  the  matter,  says: 

So  many  hunters  have  “trigger  fingers”  and  will  not 
wait  the  fraction  of  a  second  to  make  sure  of  their 
quarry  before  firing.  Many  go  into  the  woods  and 
fields  with  very  little  experience  in  the  handling  of  a 
gun.  It  is  a  case  of  plain  good  luck  that  we  do  not 
have  more  fatal  accidents  when  wTe  consider  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inexperienced  hunters  in  the  field  with  death¬ 
dealing  weapons  in  their  hands. 

A  number  of  reports  filed  with  the  Department  show 
that  hunters  drag  firearms  over  and  through  fences  and 
out  of  cars  by  grasping  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  In  some 
manner  the  gun  discharges  and  another  death  or  injury 
is  recorded  that  might  have  otherwise  been  prevented. 
Carelessness  and  inexperience  just  don’t  mix  with  the 
sport  of  hunting. 

Thirteen  hunters  were  killed  while  after  deer. 
Two  pheasant  hunters  were  killed  and  26  wounded. 
In  hunting  rabbits  three  persons  w’ere  killed  and  19 
wounded.  So  far  as  casualties  were  concerned  the 
season  averaged  up  well  toward  a  small  war  list. 

* 

THE  suggestion  about  giving  the  timid  hens  a 
chance  at  the  feed  trough,  page  791,  is  worth 
considering.  Some  may  say  that  the  timid  hen  is 
not  economic.  Perhaps  some  are  not.  But  every 
flock  has  a  few  that  are  so  “bossy”  that  they  tyran¬ 
nize  the  others.  Either  they  should  be  put  by  them¬ 
selves  or  the  others  provided  for  so  that  they  may 
live  and  eat  in  comfort. 

We  knew  one  R.  I.  Red  hen  in  a  small  flock  that 
regularly  went  out  of  her  way  to  disturb  the  others. 
At  roosting  time,  she  would  go  along  the  perch 
peeking  at  this  and  that  one  until  they  were  driven 
off.  The  owner  finally  provided  a  separate  yard  and 
home  for  her,  where  she  could  see  the  other  hens 
but  not  disturb  them.  Such  a  tyrannous  spirit  is 
often  noted  in  herds  of  cows. 


AT  THE  end  of  the  grape  season,  amateur  grow¬ 
ers  often  wonder  whether  the  vines  were 
pruned  to  get  best  results.  There  are  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  working  out  the  details  of  pruning,  but  F.  E. 
Gladwin,  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  grape  expert, 
gives  the  following  basic  principles  that  may  well 
be  considered : 

Before  attempting  to  prune  grapes,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  how  the  grape  bears  its  crop.  The  fruit  is  borne 
near  the  base  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  season  and 
the  shoots  are  borne  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth.  Assuming  that  a  thrifty  Concord  vine 
should  yield  15  pounds  of  grapes,  provision  must  be 
made  for  a  sufficient  number  of  bunches  of  grapes  to 
give  the  desired  yield.  As  each  shoot  bears  two  or 
three  bunches  which  will  weigh  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  pound,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  15  to  30  shoots  on 
the  canes  of  the  preceding  year.  Pruning  consists  of 
selecting  the  canes  that  supply  the  required  number 
of  shoots  and  removing  the  remaining  canes. 

Grapes  are  also  pruned  to  make  well-proportioned 
plants  with  the  parts  so  disposed  that  the  vines  are 
to  the  highest  degree  manageable  in  the  vineyard.  This 
is  “training.”  Grape  growers  usually  speak  of  both 
operations  as  “pruning,”  but  it  is  ■well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  two  have  different  objectives.  Winter  pruning 
is  advocated,  although  pruning  can  be  done  without 
danger  of  injuring  the  vines  at  any  time  after  the 
leaves  drop  in  the  Fall  until  the  buds  swell  in  the 
Spring,  provided  the  wood  is  not  actually  frozen  at 
the  time.  However,  pruning  should  be  delayed  until 
after  a  heavy  freeze  in  the  Fall  so  that  immature 
wood  will  be  killed  and  withered  and  can  thus  be  easily 
identified  and  removed. 

A  well-cared-for  grapevine  is  an  attraction  to  the 
home  place.  Last  year  we  saw  an  arbor  eight  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  long,  which  made  a  beautiful  out¬ 
door  sitting-room  during  pleasant  weather,  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  late  in  the  season  when  the  fra¬ 
grant  clusters  were  hanging  from  the  roof  and  sides. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  auction  markets  for  poultry 
products,  vegetables  and  fruits  were  large  and 
successful  the  past  season.  Average  returns  were 
higher  than  the  preceding  year.  Buyers  have  learned 
what  these  auctions  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  well- 
graded  products,  and  came  in  large  numbers. 

According  to  summaries  of  sales  from  the  auc¬ 
tions,  $2,296,148.19  was  received  by  farmers  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1937.  The  value  of  sales 
through  all  of  1936  amounted,  to  $2,208,536.63.  A 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  packages 
sold  wms  show’n  with  3,229,237  in  1937  thus  far  and 
3,125,185  in  1936.  The  average  price  per  package 
this  year  wms  71.1  cents,  an  increase  of  .706  percent 
per  package  over  last  year’s  return  of  70.6  cents. 

Including  the  seven  and  one-half  years’  totals  of 
$12,168,136.76  for  values  of  egg  and  poultry  sales 
w7ith  the  past  10  years’  receipts  for  produce  sales, 
New  Jersey’s  total  auction  business  has  amounted 
to  $24,764,800.42. 

There  has  been  a  steady  annual  increase  in  the 
value  of  produce  sales  since  the  first  auctions  w’ere 
organized  in  192S.  In  that  year  sales  totaled  $274,- 
711.09  as  compared  to  the  total  of  $2,296,148.19  re¬ 
ported  to  date  this  year. 

❖ 

DURING  1937,  nearly  800  farm  home  yards, 
school  grounds  and  cheese  factory  premises  in 
47  Wisconsin  counties  planted  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  laid  out  drives,  made  lawns,  cleaned  up 
yards,  etc.,  to  make  the  State’s  rural  countryside 
more  attractive,  Laurence  G.  Holmes,  specialist  in 
landscaping  at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  assisted  in  directing  the  program. 

In  some  counties  local  homemakers’  groups  held 
meetings  and  developed  their  own  plans.  Thirty- 
three  cheese  factories  have  joined  in  this  work,  to 
make  their  premises  more  attractive.  Trees,  shrub¬ 
bery  a  flower  bed  or  twTo  and  a  clipped  grass  plot 
are  all  business  assets  w'orth  much  more  than  they 
cost. 

We  once  saw  a  flagman’s  shanty  at  a  railroad 
crossing  that  was  a  bower  of  beauty.  Morning 
glories  were  trained  up  the  sides,  and  a  piece  of 
land  four  feet  square — all  that  was  available — con¬ 
tained  zinnias  and  marigolds. 

* 

FARM  and  Home  Week,  February  14-19,  at  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  is  a  date  for  all 
who  can  attend  this  annual  event  to  remember.  The 
College  has  much  of  interest  to  show  visitors,  and 
there  will  be  lectures  by  experts  in  various  farm 
lines  and  many  meetings  of  producers’  associations. 
This  is  a  convenient  way  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  the  other  programs  also. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison  head  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  says  that  the  meetings  and 
demonstrations  will  be  of  special  interest.  The 
committee  working  on  this  program  include  F.  B. 
Morrison,  chairman ;  E.  S.  Savage,  S.  A.  Asdell,  G. 
W.  Salisbury  and  C.  G.  Bradt.  Dairymen,  sheep, 
swine,  horse  and  beef  cattle  owners  and  breeders  are 
assured  many  things  of  interest  to  them. 


A  READER  has  a  pasture  field  that  has  “run 
out”  so  that  nothing  but  white  horse  grass 
grows,  and  this  is  about  worthless  for  hay.  He 
desires  to  make  it  useful  without  plowing  if  possible. 

Lime  and  phosphorus  are  worth  trying,  and  in 
some  cases  the  results  are  striking.  This  land  is 
probably  acid,  so  that  clover  and  blue  grass  will 
not  grow.  Probably  there  are  some  of  these  useful 
grasses  there,  trying  to  make  growth,  but  nothing 
noticeable.  Lime  will  encourage  them.  Most  of  our 
land  lacks  phosphorus.  A  half  ton  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre — more  would  be  better — and  500 
pounds,  or  thereabouts,  of  superphosphate  (acid 
phosphate)  are  good  treatments.  We  sometimes  say 
that  they  “bring  in”  the  clover,  but  it  is  there 
already  and  needs  the  encouragement  they  give.  The 
lime  may  be  broadcast  in  late  Winter  where  the 
ground  is  bare  and  the  superphosphate  applied  later. 
At  the  same  time  some  mixed  pasture  grass  seed 
scattered  on  the  land  will  be  beaten  down  into  the 
earth  and  part  of  it  will  grow. 

Every  field  of  this  sort  has  its  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  so  it  may  be  well  to  try  different  treatments 
on  it  here  and  there.  That  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
needed  treatment  at  moderate  cost. 

'p 

“Farmers  can  save  more  than  half  the  money  they 
spend  on  farm  machinery  repair  by  using  a  little  grease 
and  then  storing  the  farm  equipment  under  cover  be¬ 
tween  seasons.” 

'T'HE  above  statement  is  made  by  Russell  Ramp, 
A  farm  mechanics’  expert  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Me  all  realize  that  leaving  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  out  of  doors  during  Winter,  or  in  fact  any 
length  of  time  in  Summer,  is  poor  practice.  Perhaps 
Grandfather  went  too  far  in  liis  ruling  that  the 
mowing  machine  must  be  housed  every  night,  though 
the  principle  is  sound. 

There  are  many  pieces  of  farm  machinery  that 
need  M’inter  care  even  though  housed.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  part  of  the  grain  drill  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  the  stuck-on  coating  scraped  off  and 
clumps  removed.  It  will  work  better  next  Spring 
when  taken  to  the  field  for  use.  All  parts  of  the 
mower  and  tractor  likely  to  get  rusty  should  be 
greased;  plows  cleaned  off  and  oiled.  On  some  of 
this  machinery  paint  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

* 

JANUARY  5-7,  the  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Growers 
and  State  Potato  Club  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  (lie  Cavalry  and  Infantry  Armories, 
Syracuse. 

The  display  of  farm  products  and  farm  machinery 
will  be  large,  with  special  emphasis  on  effort  being 
made  to  work  with  retailers  for  more  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  products.  The  exhibits  will  include  ex¬ 
amples  of  products  packed  by  farmers  and  proces¬ 
sors  all  ready  for  retail  trade.  There  is  no  reason 
why  much  more  of  this  preparation  should  not  be 
done  on  the  farm,  with  resulting  profit  to  the  farmer. 

* 

YES,  we  still  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  Mre  still 
feel  that  disciples  of  good  old  Saint  Nicholas 
walk  this  world  of  ours  as  the  guardians  and  patrons 
of  children  and  scholars,  and  of  travelers  by  land 
and  sea. 

But  how  can  we  hear  these  footsteps  above  the 
din  of  battle  and  the  strident  notes  of  auger?  When- 
ever  and  wherever  love  overcomes  hatred  they  are 
clearly  audible.  For  love  is  of  God,  and,  when  it. 
enters  into  men’s  hearts,  peace  and  goodwill  pre¬ 
vail,  not  only  at  the  Christmas  season  but  always. 


Brevities 

“God  blesses  still  the  generous  thought.” 

New  Hampshire  farmers  are  expected  to  cut  30,000 
tons  of  pulp  wood  this  Winter. 

Since  1898,  when  Puerto  Rico  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  Island  has  bought  $650,000,000  worth 
of  food  products  from  continental  United  States. 

The  government  reports  22,000  miles  of  all  classes 
of  roads  brought  to  completion  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  included  6,847  miles  of  secondary  roads  out¬ 
side  of  municipalities. 

For  strong  and  waterproof  concrete,  one  part  of 
cement,  two  of  clean  sharp  sand  and  three  of  aggregate 
— gravel  or  crushed  rock — will  work  well.  For  other 
types  of  concrete  work,  one-three-six  may  be  used. 

Go  slow  in  taking  running  pine  or  similar  Christ¬ 
mas  greens  from  the  woods.  Ruthless  tearing  up  of 
(his  stuff  has  exterminated  it  in  some  localities.  A 
few  sprays  can  carry  the  spirit  of  Christmas  as  well  as 
great  festoons  around  the  sitting-room. 

“For  as  the  rain  eometh  down,  and  the  snow  from 
heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  (he  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater:  so  shail 
my  word  be  that  goetli  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall 
not  return  to  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  -hall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
I  sent  it.” 
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Milk  Strike  News 

REPORTS  come  from  the  North  Country  that 
the  members  of  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  have 
made  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  their 
milk  in  Jefferson  County  aud  that  the  Union  strike 
is  practically  closed  as  to  that  county. 

The  reports  also  say  that  the  Union  farmers  at 
Gouverneur  in  St.  Lawrence  County  have  voted  to 
renew  deliveries  to  the  Horton  plant  owing  to  the 
increased  prices  now  being  paid. 

At  Canton  and  Malone  the  Union  members  are 
reported  to  have  made  arrangements  for  building  a 
separate  plant  under  the  ownership  and  control  of 
farmers  themselves  for  each  of  these  areas,  and  it 
is  also  understood  that  at  Chateaugay  the  members 
are  in  the  process  of  erection  and  control  of  a  plant 
there. 

While  Union  members  are  strong  in  these  loca¬ 
tions,  it  is  understood  that  the  plants  are  not  being 
built  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  which  does 
not  undertake  the  marketing  of  milk.  In  other 
words,  the  plant  operations  are  undertaken  by  the 
members  outside  the  Union. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  Union  has  increased 
its  membership  to  10,000  members  and  that  the  work 
of  organization  is  going  forward  in  the  North 
Country.  A  statement  says  that  200  patrons  of  the 
United  Milk  Products  Corporation  at  Adams  Center, 
N  Y.,  have  recently  become  members  of  the  Union. 

Negotiations  are  reported  from  Potsdam  between 
farmers  and  Brown  and  Bailey  for  the  purchase  of 
the  plant  at  that  center  but  nothing  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  that  direction. 


Milk  at  Buffalo 

IT  IS  a  little  difficult  to  get  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  milk  situation  at  Buffalo.  The  activities 
there  for  scheme  and  intrigue  seem  to  have  out¬ 
done  anything  that  has  yet  happened  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  district  and  that  is  making  a 
record. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  the  story  was  that  the  Dairy 
Farmers’  Union  was  working  up  a  strike  in  the 
Buffalo  region.  That  seems  clearly  now  to  have 
been  a  smoke-screen  for  others  who  were  bent  on 
increasing  the  price  to  the  consumers  in  Buffalo 
from  12  to  14  cents  a  quart.  It  seems  now  to  be 
fully  established  that  the  movement  was  initiated 
by  local  leaders  who  secured  signers  of  1,200  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  members  and  300  independents  in 
seven  northwestern  counties  as  a  petition  to  strike 
for  $3  for  fluid  milk  and  $2.25  for  milk  to  make  fluid 
cream.  Different  reports  from  reliable  sources  in 
the  territory  believe  that  this  movement  was  backed 
up  by  or  encouraged  by  the  League.  These  reports 
indicate  that  Buffalo  dealers  buying  from  the  League 
pay  $2.70  for  milk  coming  direct  from  the  farm  to 
the  dealer,  of  which  the  farmer  receives  $1.73  with 
a  40-cent  local  differential  provided  the  farmer 
makes  liis  production  quota. 

It  turned  out  ultimately  that  the  scheme  was  to 
divert  all  of  the  milk  from  the  independent  plants 
to  the  League  plant  at  $3  per  cwt.  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing.  This  would  result  in  taking  all  of  these  in¬ 
dependent  producers  into  the  League,  and  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  independent  dealers,  force  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  producers  into  the  League  or  out  of  the  milk 
business  in  Buffalo. 

According  to  the  reports,  however,  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  was  made  clear.  A  halt  was  made  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  last  report  is  that  the  price  in  the 
Buffalo  milk  shed  was  fixed  at  $2.80  for  fluid  milk 
and  $2.25  for  milk  for  fluid  cream,  and  the  price  in¬ 
creased  to  Buffalo  consumers  from  12  to  13  cents  a 
quart. 


Waste-Basket  Statements 

WE  HAVE  received  a  series  of  statements  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  flood  of  bootleg  cream  alleged  to 
be  coming  into  New  York  City  from  western  sources, 
and  other  practices  and  violations  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk.  These  contributions  assert  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  press  to  make  the  fact  known,  but 
the  author  of  these  statements  does  not  reveal  his 
name  or  address. 

We  concede  the  duty  of  the  press  in  the  premises. 
We  concede  that,  if  the  violations  of  the  regulations 
are  true,  someone  in  a  government  position  of  trust 
is  probably  involved,  and  the  information  is  care¬ 
fully  guarded.  Only  those  in  contact  with  the  trade 
would  have  opportunity  to  know  the  facts.  If  the 
press  had  definite  information  or  clues  from  such 
persons,  the  press  could  expose  the  practices  and 
correct  the  abuses  through  popular  protest,  but  the 
legitimate  and  responsible  press  cannot  publish 


anonymous  statements  that  make  serious  charges 
against  individuals  or  public  officials  even  when  they 
are  made  by  good  intentioned  people  who  may  know 
the  facts,  but  are  unwilling  to  reveal  their  identity. 

The  press  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  such  statements  both  legally  and  mor¬ 
ally.  Its  service  is  to  the  public,  and  the  individual 
who  has  information  of  the  kind  reported  above 
and  neglects  to  reveal  it  cannot  justly  charge  others, 
who  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  with 
indifference.  In  fact  he,  himself,  deserves  the  cen¬ 
sure.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  devotes  time  and 
expense  to  verify  information  sent  it  by  responsible 
persons,  and  their  identity  is  never  revealed  without 
their  consent,  but  it  can  put  no  reliance  on  state¬ 
ments  sent  it  by  persons  who  refuse  or  neglect  to 
give  their  names  and  addresses. 


The  Milk  Spread 

THE  city  papers  quote  Holton  V.  Noyes,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  as  stating  that  since 
June  30,  1937,  distributors  have  increased  the  price 
of  fluid  milk  98  cents  per  cwt.,  while  the  two  largest 
distributors  have  increased  the  price  to  consumers 
$1.41  per  cwt.,  increasing  the  price  to  consumers  43 
more  than  the  increase  to  farmers. 

This  is  true.  But  there  is  no  logical  reason  for 
computing  from  June  30  to  November  30. 

State  Control  prices  existed  up  to  and  including 
March  31.  The  dealers  assumed  price-making  pow¬ 
ers  on  April  1.  and  the  same  dealers  that  fixed  the 
price  from  April  1  to  June  30.  have  fixed  the  price 
from  June  30  to  November  30.  The  proper  com¬ 
parison  therefore  is*  from  March  31  to  November  30. 

The  price  of  fluid  milk  on  March  1  was  $2.90.  On 
November  30  it  was  $2.03.  The  decrease  to  the 
farmer  for  the  six  months  was  27  cents  per  cwt. 

The  consumer's  price  on  March  31  was  13  cents 
per  quart.  On  September  30.  it  was  14  cents  per 
quart.  That  means  an  increase  of  47  cents  per  cwt. 
to  the  dealer.  During  these  six  months,  the  dealers 
reduced  the  price  to  farmers  27  cents,  and  increased 
the  price  to  consumers  47  cents.  The  farmer  lost  27 
cents :  the  dealer  gained  74  cents.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  74  cents  per  cwt.  in  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer  which  the  Iiogers-Allen  law 
promised  to  reduce. 

But  the  farmer  never  gets  the  Class  1.  or  fluid, 
price.  There  are  six  classes  of  the  same  quality  of 
milk  and  a  different  price  for  each.  Class  1  being  the 
highest  in  price.  The  farmer  gets  the  average  of  all. 
Instead  of  $2.35  for  September  we  have  seen  a 
Dairymen’s  League  return  for  that  month  for  $1.71 
net  per  cwt  for  3.5-percent  milk.  This  is  3.6  cents 
per  quart.  The  city  consumer  paid  13  cents. 


The  Cost  of  Distribution 

I  have  long  wanted  to  know  what  it  costs  to  take 
milk  to  the  consumer.  We  hear  much  about  the 
dealers  losing  money.  Why  don't  you  disclose  the  facts, 
so  that  the  producers  can  know.  J.  b. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

HE  cost  of  “taking  milk  to  the  consumers” 
varies  with  the  distance,  the  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  used,  the  weather  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
men  who  do  the  job.  The  cost  is  not  standardized, 
but  a  fair  estimate  can  be  made.  Our  close  esti¬ 
mate  per  quart  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows : 


Cooling  and  shipping  at  plant . $0.0025 

Freight,  from  201-210-mile  zone . 0050 

City  plant  . 0075 

Delivery  to  stores  . 0050 

Store  profit . 0100 

Total  . $0.0300 


Delivery  to  hotels,  restaurants,  bakeries,  hospitals 
and  other  bulk  trade  eliminates  the  store  profit  and 
reduces  the  cost  to  two  cents.  The  40-quart  can  trade 
is  considerable  and  affords  a  further  saving  to  cover 
extra  expense,  or  profit. 

This  means  that  the  store  delivery  system  can 
pay  the  farmer  five  cents  net,  when  the  consumer 
pays  eight  cents  a  quart. 

The  farmer’s  average  price  from  Sheffield  and 
League  for  the  seven  months — January  to  July — 
was,  according  to  official  figures,  about  3 Vi  cents. 
No  monthly  report  since  has  shown  five  cents.  The 
consumer  is  now  paying  14  cents  in  quart  bottles,  by 
wagon  delivery.  The  people  who  want  the  delivery 
wagon  service  and  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
it  ought  to  have  it.  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
workers’  families  and  other  frugal  people  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  six  cents  a  quart  extra  for  milk  to 
support  a  system  they  do  not  want.  Besides  the 
saving  per  quart,  if  a  housewife  can  get  two  quarts 
of  milk  for  her  family  at  about  the  present  cost  of 
one,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  cow  population 
iu  the  State  of  New  York  would  begin  to  increase. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  see  our  milk  farmers  are  showing  some  spunk  at 
least  up  in  our  northern  counties  and  are  showing  the 
big  (three)  tyrants  that  they  may  have  to  let  up  on 
their  tyrannical  methods.  G.  C.  c. 

New  York. 


We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  very 
fine  article  written  by  R.  W.  Duck,  titled  “Cows  and 
Hogs  in  New  York  State.”  We  are  especially  pleased 
that  this  article  has  brought  out  the  total  income  that 
can  be  had  per  cwt.  of  milk  from  diversified  farming, 
and  are  especially  pleased  to  note  that  these  figures 
check  out  very  closely  with  our  experience.  H.  W. 

New  York. 


Your  editorial  “The  Congress  in  Special  Session”  is 
fine  and  the  whole  truth.  I  am  greatly  worried  over 
what  may  be  done  by  the  session  in  farm  matters.  The 
revival  of  the  AAA  would  be  a  great  disaster.  Wal¬ 
lace’s  plans  would  sink  us.  Sixty  thousand  farmer's  of 
New  Y’ork  State  got  some  five  million  dollars  under  the 
guise  of  “soil  conservation.”  I  challenge  anyone  to 
point  out  a  single  farmer  among  them  who  really  needed 
any  government  help.  Can  the  Federal  budget  be  bal¬ 
anced  in  this  way?  T.  H. 

New  York. 


SEVEN  YEARS  OF  PAIN 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the  DeRuyter  Gleaner  I 
want  you  to  read.  It  quotes  a  price  of  $1,825  for 
Grade  A  milk — what  is  that  to  boast  of? — the  price 
stinks.  I  live  in  the  400-mile  zone  and  produce  Grade 
B  milk  and  sell  it  to  a  powder  milk  plant  and  re¬ 
ceive  $2  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk.  My  milk,  testing  4.25, 
brought  $2.30.  I  received  31  cents  per  cwt.  more  for 
3.5  percent  milk  than  the  League  paid  here,  and  18. 
cents  more  for  Grade  B  here  than  they  received  for 
Grade  A  in  Central  New  York.  I  have  read  a  lot  of 
these  essays  on  the  League  written  by  high  school 
scholars.  I  can’t  see  where  they  would  have  any 
weight  on  anyone. 

I  prefer  comments  from  a  practical,  experienced 
dairyman,  one  with  hair  on  his  face.  I  have  been  in 
the  milk  business  over  25  years  and  was  compelled  to 
market  my  milk  through  the  League  for  seven  years, 
receiving  for  my  milk  whatever  they  chose  to  pay.  The 
League  has  never  meant  anything  to  me,  like  the  after¬ 
taste  to  medicine,  it  leaves  a  “twang”  in  my  mouth, 
and  I  cannot  entirely  wear  away  the  bitterness  of  these 
seven  disagreeable  years.  J.  J.  H. 

New  York 


LOW  PRICES  AND  HIGH  TAXES 

I  heartily  agree  with  you.  When  it  comes  to  milk 
prices,  Sexauer  heads  the  list  as  a  chiseler  of  milk 
prices  to  farmers.  I  have  delivered  over  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  month  to  one  of  Borden's  plants.  I  figure  that 
I  lost  $50  a  month  on  the  price  I  received.  I  have  a 
contract  with  the  Dairymen's  League,  too.  Under  this 
new  law  does  my  contract  bind  me  to  the  League?  Or 
can  I  take  my  milk  to  some  other  dealer?  I  would 
like  to  know  why  a  dealer  can  give  us  a  high  bacteria 
count,  cut  our  price,  then  mix  all  milk  together  and 
sell  as  Grade  A? 

I  own  my  farm  and  stock  and  tools  but  have  had  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  help  and  taxes.  I  am  in  debt 
$400  since  Spring. 

We  have  good  crops,  160  tons  silage.  65  tons  of  hay, 
300  bushels  of  oats  and  good  crop  of  potatoes,  but  de¬ 
pend  on  milk  for  money.  I  deeply  appreciate  all  you 
have  been  doing  to  get  the  dairymen  a  fair  price  for 
milk.  We  need  both  the  help  and  price.  High  taxes 
and  low  pay  will  eat  us  up.  B.  H. 

New  York. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

December  5 :  We  heard  a  radio  talk  asking  for  co¬ 
operation  of  farmers  with  hunters.  As  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  there  is  none  to  be  found  with  the  average  type 
of  licensed  hunters.  Having  paid  the  State  for  the 
right  to  outlaw  co-operation  they  go  boldly  forth  to 
destroy  every  species  of  game  they  can  shoot  for  their 
personal  satisfaction.  Why  should  a  farmer  pay  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  and  allow  strangers  to 
travel  all  over  his  possessions,  destroy  his  fences  and 
shoot,  besides  game,  possibly  the  farmer's  own  poultry? 
We  know  of  several  such  instances. 

The  Iloxie  brothers,  who  reside  near  Ghent  on  the 
Ghent-Kline  Kill  Road,  consider  they  have  a  unique 
record  relative  to  a  grade  ewe  they  own.  Last  April 
23  the  ewe  gave  birth  to  triplets.  They  had  no  milk 
except  from  the  mother ;  she  received  no  grain  except 
after  lambing,  until  she  went  on  grass.  The  three 
lambs  had  not  even  a  kernel  of  grain  nor  any  special 
food  but  always  ran  with  the  flock.  On  November  30. 
the  lambs  were  weighed  after  a  17-hour  shrink  and 
tipped  the  beam  as  follows :  ewe  lambs,  92  pounds ;  one 
wether  lamb,  9S  pounds :  and  the  other.  97  pounds. 
The  ewe  carried  “good  flesh”  at  all  times  and  today 
is  “good  mutton.”  The  lambs  were  sired  by  a  reg¬ 
istered  Hampshire  ram.  which  was  bred  by  Charles  G. 
Brown  of  New  Concord. 

On  December  11  the  Columbia  County  Farm  Bureau 
held  its  20tli  annual  meeting  in  Hudson  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  business 
session  with  a  separate  meeting  for  the  women :  at 
noon  the  women  served  a  turkey  dinner ;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  those  who  have  had  continuous  membership  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  for  20  years  received  special  20-year 
membership  buttons.  e.  a.  h. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


September,  1937  : 

- - - 40-qt.  Units - 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 2.051,989  99.288  34,775 

New  Jersey  .  305,358  2.202 

Pennsylvania  .  475.765  9.037  298 

Vermont  .  137.762  6,382 

Connecticut  .  14.566  ...  ... 

Maryland  .  17,770  ...  ... 

Ohio  .  ...  3.080 

Indian .  ...  3.100 

Tennessee  .  ...  1.400 


Total.  Sept.,  1937 _  3.003.210  124.489  35,073 

Total.  Sept.,  1936.  ..  .2.825.766  122.649  39.86S 

New  York  furnished  6S.3  percent  of  the  milk  and 
78.9  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  September,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 
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Four  Jerseys  owned  by  McKibben&Hill, 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  bull  calf  wa3 
developed  on  Iodized  growing  ration. 
|  The  cows,  for  the  last  two  years,  were 
fed  a  balanced.  Iodized  dairy  feed.  Coin0 
tesy  The  Ubiko  Milling  Company,  Cincin-1 
nati,  Ohio. 

Nutritional  authorities  have  long 
proclaimed  the  value  of  Iodized  ra¬ 
tions.  Today  poultrymen,  dairymen  and 
farmers  tell  anew  their  success  stories 
through  the  use  of  Iodized  feeds. 

The  Iodine  Seal  of  Approval  on  your 
feed  bag  signifies  there  is  sufficient 
Iodine  in  the  formula  to  enable  high 
calcium  feeds  to  do  more  work.  It 
means  that  rich  proteins  are  more 
easily  digested— used.  As  a  result,  you 
get  more  production  from  your  feed 
and  at  no  extra  cost. 

Local  dealers  of  the  following  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  in  your  area  can  supply  you  with 
Iodine  Seal-approved  feeds : 

ACME  MILLING  COMPANY  Olean,  N.Y. 

ANDERSON  FEED  &  GRAIN  CO.  York,  Pa. 

BARBER  &  BENNETT,  INC.  Albany,  N.Y. 

BEATY’S  MILLS  .  .  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

BEDFORD  FEED  CO.  .  .  .  Bedford,  Pa. 

THE  BUCKEYE  CEREAL  CO.  Massillon,  Ohio 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO.,  INC. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

CRAWFORD  BROS.  INC.  .  Walton,  N.Y. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  Chicago.Ill. 

FLORY  MILLING  CO.,  INC.  .  Bangor,  Pa. 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  MILLS  .  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

D.  IF.  GRANDIN  MILLING  CO. 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 

HESPENHEIDE  &  THOMPSON  York,  Pa. 

HUBBARD  MILLING  CO.  Mankato,  Minn. 

F.  B.  KERN . Catawissa,  Pa. 

KOW-KARE  DAIRY  ASSOC.  Lyndonville.Vt. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

MONTGOMERY  BROS.  INC.  Warsaw.N.Y. 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.  .  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

THE  NESHANIC  MILLS  .  Neshanic,  N.J. 

NOWAK  MILLING  CORP.  Hammond,  Ind. 

OGDEN  GRAIN  CO.  .  .  .  Utica,  N.Y. 

JAMES  O.  RIGNEL,  INC.  .  Lockport,  N.Y. 

SEA  BOARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEYMOUR  GRAIN  &  COAL  CO. 

Seymour,  Conn. 

JESSE  C.  STEWART  CO.  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ULTRA-LIFE  LABORATORIES 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

VANDERVORT  MILLS  .  .  Laceyville,  Pa. 
„F.  S.  WERTZ  &  SON  .  .  .  Reading,  Pa. 


i  THIS  NEW  FEEDING  BOOKLET  IS 
FREE  !  MAIL  THE  COUPON 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU,  INC.,  Dept.  RNY-I2 
1 20  Broadway, New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  feeding  booklet  which 
pictures  actual  results  from  Iodized  feeds.  We  feed 

. dairy  cows . chickens . swine 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 


Name . 

Address.. 


City . ...State . . . 

Most  Iodine  used  in  this  country  is  produced  in 
the  manufacture  of  Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


MOORE  BROS. 


"PURPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


Mailei 
FREE 

To  Dairymen  o: 
request.  Imitated  bu 
not  equalled.  Try  One 
—You’ll  order  MOORE! 
Address  Department  R, 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock || 

liv  IV  ti ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
/A]  | VI  a  little  advertisement  on  this 

™  4,1  page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 

customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

»  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Si.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Appearances  Not  Always  Safe  Guide 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


This  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  sires  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  dairy  bulls 
in  particular.  We 
often  see  an  animal 
pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  believe  he  will  prove  to  be  a  desirable 
sire,  the  wish  frequently  being  father  of 
the  thought.  Almost  every  day  when  I 
am  in  the  field  visiting  herds  the  owner 
or  herdsman  will  frequently  ask  how  I 
like  the  junior  herd  sire  or  the  bull  calf 
prospect.  The  only  honest  reply  I  know 
is  to  state  that  he  looks  good,  bad  or  in¬ 
different  according  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  to  further  add  that  no  man  living  can 
look  at  a  bull  and  even  come  remotely 
near  guessing  how  his  daughters  will  be 
for  type  and  production.  If  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  all  our 
present  bull  show  classes  are  of  no  value 
at  all  as  far  as  breed  improvement  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Unless  dairy  bulls  are  shown 
and  judged  with  female  progeny  or  female 
ancestors  whose  type  and  production  both 
count  materially  in  such  placement,  the 
judge’s  decision  means  absolutely  nothing 
as  far  as  establishing  a  breeding  pros¬ 
pect  is  concerned. 

A  certain  breed  type  show  standard  is 
in  general  followed  to  which  most  judges 
adhere,  so  that  under  the  present  system 
show  hulls  placing  high  at  one  fair  will 
usually  place  at  or  near  the  top  at  other 
fairs.  Such  an  individual  may  be  a  great 
show  bull,  but  not  necessarily  a  great 
breeding  bull.  It  is  evident  on  the  face 
of  it  that  such  a  plan  is  not  progressive 
from  a  breeding  consideration.  If  it 
were,  how  simple  and  easy  it  would  be 
to  establish  and  maintain  outstanding 
herds  and,  regardless  of  price,  who  has 
found  this  to  be  true.” 

I  have  seen  some  beautiful  bulls,  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  types,  which  never  sired 
daughters  of  merit.  Others  I  have  en¬ 
countered,  which  looked  like  the  “wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,”  have  sired  uniformity, 
desired  type  and  production  all  the  way 
through.  I  have  also  seen  many  out¬ 
standing  bulls  for  individuality  which 
sired  the  right  kind,  and  others  which 
sired  high  production,  but  such  poor  type 
their  owners  were  ashamed  of  them.  All 
of  which  has  convinced 
me  there  is  no  set  rule  of 
thumb  for  buying  a  bull 
or  blindly  following  an 
arithmetical  breeding  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  breeding  principle 
which  seems  most  desir¬ 
able  is  the  one  most  uni¬ 
versally  used  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  long-time  estab¬ 
lishment,  practical  breed¬ 
ers,  which  is  by  concen¬ 
tration  of  some  desirable 
proven  blood-line  through 
top-crossing  and  line-breeding.  When  the 
introduction  of  new  blood  seems  needed 
or  desirable  it  is  done  by  using  a  proven 
line-bred  sire  on  an  out-cross  female  of 
proven  merit  for  type,  production  and 
transmitting  ability.  A  son  obtained 
from  such  out-cross  mating  is  then  used 
experimentally  in  the  herd  on  the  line- 
bred  females.  Once  desirable  type,  pro¬ 
duction  and  character  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  violent  out-crosses  are  made  spar¬ 
ingly  and  cautiously  in  the  manner  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  various  sire  index  systems  are  of 
some  help  and  if  properly  used  are  of 
assistance  in  a  well-rounded  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  but  they  should  serve  only  as  a 
relative  breeding  guide.  In  considering 
the  potential  type  and  production  trans¬ 
mitting  possibilities  of  a  bull  calf  his 
blood-line  concentrations,  breeding  and 
production  on  both  sides  of  the  pedigree 


should  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  his  sisters  to  include  full  blood,' 
paternal  and  maternal,  and  such  records 
compared  with  their  dams  on  a  compar¬ 
able  and  converted  lactation  basis.  Next 
the  manner  in  which  the  particular  blood¬ 
lines  of  the  bull  in  question  have  nicked 
with  the  blood-lines  of  the  females  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  him. 


The  gi'eatest  difficulty  encountered  in 
such  selections  is  that  of  obtaining  com¬ 
parable  daughter-dam  production  records. 
The  increasing  use  of  the  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  test  plan  will  undoubtedly 
exert  a  greater  beneficial  influence  in  en¬ 
abling  the  practical  producer  and  breeder 
to  improve  his  herd  through  the  use  of 
desirable  transmitting  sires  than  any 
other  system  devised  to  date.  It  will 
make  available  both  individual  and  herd 
production  records,  made  under  just  or¬ 
dinary  barn  conditions,  and  as  the  heifers 
come  into  lactation  their  progressive  rec¬ 
ords  are  on  hand  to  compare  with  their 


dams,  and  later  with  their  own  daugh¬ 
ters.  Constructive  breeding  of  livestock 
is  a  long-time  proposition,  not  an  in-and- 
out  or  trial  and  error  system. 

Prolific  Production 

Where  it  is  desired  to  breed  for  a  pro¬ 
lific  strain  of  hogs  it  would  seem  the 
same  basic  principle  of  selection  and  mat¬ 
ing  should  be  used  as  when  selecting  a 
herd  sire  for  production.  As  far  as  I 
know  this  has  never  been  tested  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  prove  or  disprove  its  latent 
possibilities.  The  usual  plan  of  selecting 
breeding  replacements,  both  gilts  and 
boars,  with  most  hog  men  is  to  select 
them  on  the  basis  of  .  their  individuality 
and  from  the  larger  litters.  I  followed 
this  plan  for  15  years,  and  while  we  did 
improve  type,  dressing  percentage,  and 
feeding  efficiency,  we  made  no  progress 
in  number  of  pigs  farrowed  or  weaned, 


this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  any  sow 
which  did  not  wean 
five  strong,  healthy 
pigs  per  litter  was 
sent  to  the  butcher. 
Possibly  your  thought  is  that  five  weaned 
pigs  is  too  low  for  a  selective  breeding- 
requirement.  If  you  think  so  just  try  to 
rigidly  apply  it  to  a  herd  of  50  or  more 
brood  sows,  you  will  be  surprised  how 
many  will  be  annually  culled.  Of  course, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  death 
loss  not  the  fault  of  the  sow.  On  the 
other  hand  in  herds  of  the  size  men¬ 


tioned  the  more  common  tendency  is  to 
make  excuses  and  undue  allowance  for 
some  sows  which  are  really  poor  mothers. 
No  matter  how  many  pigs  a  sow  may  far¬ 
row  the  payoff  is  on  the  number  of 
strong,  healthy  pigs  she  brings  through 
to  weaning  age;  from  then  on  it  is  up  to 
the  shoat. 

Several  hog  men  have  told  me  they  find 
where  two  or  more  sows  farrow  about 
the  same  time  they  get  better  results  if 
a  creep  is  used  so  all  the  pigs  can  nurse 
on  any  of  the  sows.  This  keeps  them 
milked  out,  prevents  caked  udders  and 
sometimes  stoppage  of  milk  flow,  al¬ 
though  such  a  plan  would 
make  it  difficult  to  credit 
each  sow  accurately  with 
a  weaned  maternity 
record. 

Selective  Breeding 

Getting  back  to  this 
question  of  selective 
breeding  for  larger  litters 
with  hogs  the  basis  of 
numbers  farrowed  if  used 
would  cover  the  principle 
of  prolific  breeding  in¬ 
heritance.  Pigs  weaned 
would  be  a  further  step  by  culling  the 
poor  mothers.  If  increased  prolficacy  is 
to  be  bred  into  the  herd  as  a  fixed  trans¬ 
mitting  character,  it  is  obvious,  in  view 
of  present  genetic  breeding  production 
proof,  it  must  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
boars  which  will  sire  gilts  that  uniform¬ 
ly  carry  the  breeding  factor  for  large 
litters. 

Starting  from  scratch  the  best  indi¬ 
vidual  boar  pig  in  a  large  litter  may  be 
saved  until  his  full  sisters  farrow,  if 
they  uniformly  produce  large  litters  he 
might  be  able  to  transmit  this  desirable 
character  to  his  daughters.  The  degree 
of  prolificacy  of  the  sows  to  which  he 
was  bred  would  also  influence  the  first 
generation,  however,  by  following  the 
system  through  for  several  generations 
a  strain  pure  for  high  prolificacy  might 
be  established. 

While  the  suggested  plan  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  retention  of  a  larger  number  of 
boar  pigs  than  normally  kept  it  would 
not  be  as  difficult  or  expensive  as  follow¬ 
ing  a  definite  continuous  constructive 
cattle  breeding  program.  The  full-sister 
gilts  if  properly  grown  could  farrow  their 
first  litters  at  around  10  months  of  age. 
The  undesirable  boars  of  comparable  age 
if  not  used  for  service  could  then  be  cas¬ 
trated,  and  held  at  maintenance  weight 
for  30  to  60  days  with  very  little  dock¬ 
age  for  stagness.  Rapidity  of  breeding 
maturity  and  relative  shortness  of  ges¬ 
tation  period  make  the  hog  an  ideal  ani¬ 
mal  to  work  with  along  a  constructive  or 
experimental  breeding  program. 

To  produce  the  maximum  number  of 
pigs  for  which  she  is  capable  a  sow 
should  be  gaining  some  in  weight  when 
bred,  unless  she  is  already  too  fat  which 
is  even  worse  in  reducing  the  number  of 
pigs  produced.  If  the  sow  is  in  fair  flesh 
on  forage  or  pasture,  oats  alone  or  equal 
parts  corn  and  oats  will  soon  put  her  up 
in  good  breeding  condition.  On  account 
of  our  late  Spring  and  severe  Winters 
most  of  our  eastern  sows  are  bred  from 


Part  of  the  famous  Walhalla  Farm  herd  of  Brotcn  Swiss,  owned  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
Z oiler,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  E.  C.  Magnussen,  manager. 


Due  to  the  butterfat  race  for  fluid  markets  many  Holstein  herds 
today  on  Neio  York  farms  carry  some  “ yellow  cows ”  such  as  this 
Dutchess  County  mixed  herd. 


Dinner  is  served  for  ten  by  this  prolific  Chester  White  brood  sow,  oivned  by  Robert 
N.  Gates,  Jordan,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
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“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED" 

New!  The  Hudson  Master 
Litter  Carrier  with  lever 
hoist!  Takes  only  a  gentle 
pull  to  lift  the  tub;  rolls 
easily  on  large  ball-bear¬ 
ing  wheels.  Makes  bam 
chores  easier  —  pays  for 
itself  in  time-saving  and 
cleanliness.  It  costs  far 
less  than  you  think.  Ask 
your  Hudson  dealer.  . 

Hudson  Products:" Sprayers,  Garden  Tools,  Poultry 
and  Barn  Equipment,  Pumps,  etc.  Used  Everywhere. 

S«e  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


No-Buckle  Harness 

Only  Walsh  gives  you  choice  of  non-rust  Nickel  or 
Bronze  Hardware  .  .  lighter,  stronger  Aluminum  Hames 
.  ,  black  or  natural  tan  leather.  Flexible  collar.  Factory 
prices  from  539.95.  Terms.  FREE  Harness  Book,  write 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  15,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES  .  .  . 

Our  milk  sales  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  must  make  room  for  fresh  cows.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  are  offering  30  Large,  Strong,  Heavy- 
Producing  Purebred  Ayrshire  Cows,  due  to  freshen 
tills  winter,  all  bred  to  one  of  our  noted  herd  sires, 
which  should,  make  the  calves  which  they  are  now 
carrying  prove  of  special  interest  and  value.  Com¬ 
pletely  healthy,  negative  for  both  Bang’s  and 
.Mastitis.  Priced  at  *125-5225  each. 


ALTA  CREST  FARMS 


SPENCER,  MASS. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WANTED  —  GRASS  CALVES.  STATE  WEIGHT. 
ADVERTISEP.  4596,  care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP 

Our  easy-lambing,  range-type  Corriedale  ewes 
thrive  best  outdoor  in  this  climate,  on  rough,  na¬ 
tural  forage,  saving  expensive  grains.  BREtD  Ewes 
delivered  to  you,  at  prices  that  start  earning  right 
off,  in  wool  and  lamb. 

MANICE  &  WING 

Oatlands,  Preston  Hollow,  N.Y. 


I  EG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1  and  i  years  old.  and  Ram 
Lambs,  Yearling  Ewes.  F.  E.  Stevens, Wilson,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


WANTED  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid 
year  around.  H.  Cochran,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


PED D PTC  Special  hunters  $3.50  each.  Ship  C.O.D. 

rcnncij  e.  L.  Hartman.  New  London.  Ohio 
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A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account D  Price;0" $2' 

ROOK  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

*»  333  west  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


30  to  60  (lays  later  than  is  the  case  with 
the  corn-belt  farmers. 

If  bred  during  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember  or  early  December  the  sows  will 
farrow  about  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  in  April.  Unless  they  have  proper 
housing  facilities  and  attention  the  cold 
damp  days  w'hich  we  usually  have  about 
that  time  will  kill  off  quite  a  few  pigs. 
If  bred  a  month  later  more  pigs  will  be 
raised.  If  farrowed  in  early  May  the 
pigs  are  ready  to  wean  in  late  June  or 
early  July.  I  have  always  had  better 
luck  breeding  the  sows  right  back  on 
their  first  beat  a  few  days  after  weaning. 
This  will  put  their  Fall  litter  in  late 
October  or  early  November  before  the 
weather  is  very  cold.  If  bred  back  on 
their  first  heat  period  it  will  keep  the 
years  farrowing  program  coming  on  ap¬ 
proximately  the  months  mentioned. 


Dairy  Goats 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been 
breeding  dairy  goats.  Production  of  the 
highest  quality  milk  possible  is  my  aim  at 
present.  This  probably  will  be  a  long- 
drawn  out  procedure  but  when  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  my  efforts  have  produced  the 
desired  results  some  dairy  goats  of  real 
value  will  be  lined  up  in  my  stable. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hobbies  anyone  can  follow.  Not 
only  does  it  produce  a  valuable  food  for 
the  table  that  can  be  used  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  but  can  be  made  a  source 
of  income  by  selling  surplus  milk  to 
those  that  need  a  food  that  is  easy  to 
digest,  or  you  can  make  this  surplus  milk 
into  cheese  with  very  little  effort,  that 
can  be  sold  at  a  good  price. 

We  have  in  this  country  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
producing  dairy  goats  of  a  very  high 
quality  in  both  production  and  type.  To 
buy  some  of  these  fine  specimens  one 
would  have  to  be  more  than  the  ordinary 
working  man.  Financially  I  mean.  So 
the  best  way  to  get  started  is  to  buy  a 
young  kid  from  one  of  these  breeders  and 
take  a  chance  on  its  turning  out  good, 
or  to  buy  as  good  a  grade  doe  as  possible 
using  a  purebred  buck  to  breed  wTith  un¬ 
til  you  have  practically  bred  out  the 
grade  blood  in  your  herd.  Save  the  best 
specimens  to  continue  with.  This  plan  is 
the  one  I  have  adopted  and  intend  to 
continue. 

Care  of  the  goats  is  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  program.  Their  quarters  or 
stable  should  be  as  clean  as  possible  at 
all  times,  feeding  should  be  regular,  a 
good  portion  of  roughage  three  times  a 
day,  a  good  grain  mixture,  one  kind  for 
milking  does  and  another  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  stock,  twice  a  day.  These  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  your  local  feed  dealer. 
Have  lots  of  fresh  water  (warmed)  for 
Winter  time. 

The  organization  of  the  stable  is  an¬ 
other  important  issue.  The  object  is  to 
have  it  handy  and  convenient  so  it  is 
easy  to  care  for  the  goats.  I  have  stalls 
raised  from  the  main  floor  eight  inches 
with  partitions  26  inches  apart,  keyholes 
in  the  matched  hoard  partition  in  front, 
the  platform  they  stand  on  is  made  of 
boards.  It  is  36  inches  long,  26  inches 
wide.  The  bottom  of  the  manger  is  four 
inches  above  the  floor  on  which  they 
stand  and  four  inches  below  the  bottom  of 
the  keyhole,  they  don’t  have  to  get  down 
on  their  knees  to  clean  up  the  bottom  of 
their  manger.  A  piece  of  chain  one  foot 
long  fastened  to  the  left  side  of  the  key¬ 
hole  keeps  them  in  the  stall.  I  have  eight 
stalls,  three  box-stalls,  all  arranged  so 
it  is  easy  to  clean  and  after  each  clean¬ 
ing  lots  of  lime  is  used  on  the  floor. 

The  dairy  goat  is  practically  immune 
from  disease  of  any  kind,  if  these  pre¬ 
cautions  just  outlined  are  followed  out. 
Drafts  are  very  dangerous.  They  will 
take  care  of  themselves  if  they  are  not 
huddling  together  in  a  corner  keeping 
each  other  warm.  M.  L.  j.anntng. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

-Dec.  13-16. — Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York. 

Dec.  14-15.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Hartford. 

Dec.  29 -Jan.  2,  1938.— Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  5-7. — N.  Y.  State  Farm  Foods 
Exposition,  State  Armory,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Roy  A.  Porter,  Elba,  N.  Y.,  chair¬ 
man  of  Exposition. 

Jan.  4-9. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  at  the 
14th  Street  Armory,  New  York  City.  En¬ 
tries  closed  Dec.  4.  Fred  II.  Bohrer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-8. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  11-14. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  26-28. — Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Mar.  1-3.— Mohawk  Valley  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

WE  FOUND  AT  LAST 

after  much  effort,  wonderful — 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

We  had  to  import  them  from  Canada,  but 
felt  repaid.  Now  we  have  for  sale  12  Young 
Vaccinated  Breeders  at  only  $40  each. 

FERRYCLIFFE  FARM, 

G.  E.  Smith,  Manager.  BRISTOL,  R.  I, 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  O.  T.  C.  6-7  wks. 
$3.50  each;  8-0  wks.  $4.00  each.  5%  discount  on  5  pigs 
or  more.  75  Chester  &  Yorkshire  pigs  10  wks.  old 
double  inoculated  $4.50  each.  Ship  any  number  COD. 
Service  Boars  For  Sale. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

10  choice  service  hoars  of  select  breeding,  weigh  250 
jtounds.  immunized  for  cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service. 
Cross  your  sows  on  these  fine  boars,  it  will  increase 
your  litters  and  strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs. 
$35.00  each,  guaranteed  to  please.  A  few  open  gilts 
and  fall  pigs.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  George  Thompson. 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 

Selected  Boars 

Breed  your  sows.  Spring  pigs  turn  into  cash  quickly. 
Dependable  pigs — 6,  8,  10.  12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more 

at  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  P.  O.  Order, 
Cheek,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Walter  Lux  -  Woburn,  Mass, 

PIGS.  8-9  WEEKS  OLD . $3.00  Ea. 

Chester  whites  cross  or  Berkshire  cross,  all  large  pigs, 
all  eating.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Crating  Free.  Tel  0086.  Woburn,  Mass. 

For  Sale!— 1IIAE  HOGS  KfS 

lbs. — at  HENKEL  FARMS,  67  County  Ave.,  Secaucus, 
N.  J.,  also  Cresent  Ave.,  Wyckoff. 

Vprv  Fancvi<llisTwl  Chester  Whites  service  boars 
TCIJ  1  “"'-J  bred  sews  and  pigs  must  please. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  -  HERSHEY,  PA. 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

n  1  f*  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  *10.  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  It.  HILL,  SEKECA  FALLS,  ,\\  T. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 

CAD  CAT  Ft  These  Purebred  Belgian  Stallions. 

I  ul\  JnLL .  Koyal  Farceur,  No.  18924 — four  years  old. 
Dock  Farceur,  No.  22567— one  year  old.  Both  these  colts 
sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur  No.  12123,  Dam,  Farceur’s 
Honorine.  No.  10383.  For  particulars  write — 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -s-  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V. 

F  O  14  SALE 

matched  pair  Iron  Grey  Parcheron  colts,  coming  two, 
gelding  and  purebred  mare,  sound,  kind,  nice  condition. 
Sired  by  ton- stallion,  pair  delivered  $275.00. 

EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  New  York 

H  eavy  A  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton.  Iowa 

FOR  SALE  —  PAIR  OF  YOUNG  HEAVY  FARM 
HORSES  —  sound  and  true  —  PRICE  $375 

P.  HENRY  FLYNN,  R.  D.  1.  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  Fi,ne  lot  of  weanlings  from 

wntlLHHU  runic?  which  to  select.  Buy  them 
cheap  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No  52  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

CHET  LAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
w  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  want* 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N  Y. 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

CHRISTMAS  SALE  —  BARGAINS  —  QUALITY 
PUPS  —  EXCELLENT  BREEDING  —  PAPERS 
MAINEW00DS  KENNELS,  R.  2,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

PEDIGREED  IRISH  TERRIER  <V,dE 

BIMA  BROWN  -  YOUNGS,  NEW  YORK 

p nA  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIEI-S  dogs 
ECU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Prices  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  HIGHGATE  CENTER,  VT. 

WIRE  F0XTERRIERS  $25  UP.  Reserve  from  large 
selection  for  Christmas.  Visit  our  ketuiels.  See  our 
quality  stock.  WIREDUCK  KENNELS,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups c'Kar“ 

IRISH  TERRIERS  and  Young  HOUNDS,  also  BEA- 
GLES.  GATES.  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Shepherd  Pups 

toon  and  Fox  Hound 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Dandies,  males  $10;  fe¬ 
males  $5.  Square  deal.  O.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 

IJREAT  DANE  Puppies  —  Magnificent  males,  spayed 

U  females.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

IJREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
Udles  at  half  price.  Barlow  Farm,  Sugar  Grove,  Penna. 

QED.  Collie  Pup*— Sable  and  White,  and  Tri  colors. 
w>  Beauties.  E-  £.  HARDING  -  Albion,  New  York 

NATURAL  HEELING  COLLIE  PUPS.  Pictures  sent 
on  request.  HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA.  PA. 

P/YI  I  IP  DITDCScnd  $6.  for  males;  $3.  for  females. 

LULLlEi  rura  Maida  G.  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass. 

PED.  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS  from  cow-driving  stock. 
BEESMER,  ROUTE  2,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  AIREDALES  —  The  All-Around  Dog. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  Pups,  males  $10.  Toy  FOXTERRIER  Pups 
|  females  $10.  CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL.  Medina,  N.  Y 

LIKE 
A  SNEAK  THIEF 


When  your  cows  come  off  grass  and  the 
winter  feeding  program  starts,  an  unseen 
thief  begins  his  work. 

The  breakdown  in  the  condition  of  your 
cows  comes  gradually,  almost  unnoticed. 
Failing  appetite  and  lowered  milk  flow 
are  signs  long  after  the  thievery  has 
started.  Health  has  been  robbed;  feed 
wasted ;  and  breeding  failures  and  trou¬ 
bles  may  be  on  the  way. 

Start  now,  as  thousands  of  wise  dairy¬ 
men  are  doing,  the  money-paying  condi¬ 
tioning  program  with  Dijes-Tone.  Its 
valuable  pharmaceutical  drugs  and  bal¬ 
anced  content  of  minerals  including  Iron, 
Iodine,  Copper,  Manganese,  Calcium 
and  Phosphorus  promote  appetite,  im¬ 
prove  digestion,  aid  assimilation — essen¬ 
tials  for  maintaining  perfect  health  and 
high  production. 

DRY  COWS  and  YOUNG  STOCK 

profit  greatly  from  regular  feeding  of  a 
little  Dijes-Tone  in  their  feed.  Healthy 
dams  and  vigorous  calves 
result. 

Sold  only  Direct  to 
dairymen  without  middle¬ 
man's  profit  in  the  price. 

GET  THIS  FREE 


Write  giving  the  number  of  cows  and  grow¬ 
ing  stock  and  you  will  receive  FREE,  19 
Mastitis  (Garget)  Testers  and  Illustrated 
book,  “How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Livestock  and  Poultry.’’  SeDd  coupon  or 
postcard  today.  Near's  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 


Feed  Supplement  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  1039C 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


No.  of  Cows. . Young  Stock 

Name . . . . 

Address . 


vve  sharpen  like 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  NUTLET  GRIND  a 
REl’AIR  CO.  NUTLET,  N.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 


M  ONF  Y  Back  Guarantee  if  we  sharpen  your 

Mal1  50c  With  each  set  to 

CLIPPER  SERVICE,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
~  HOLSTEINS  ~ 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Two  to  eleven  months  old.  well  grown,  very  choice. 
Sired  the  4.1%  Sir  Boss,  whose  dam  produced 
1,165  lbs.  butter  from  22,594.3  lbs.  milk  in  1  year 
Also  have  two  16-month-old  bulls. 

PRICES  $50  to  $100  EACH.  WITH  PAPERS 

BARTON, 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


FOR  SAI  F  A  «F  E.  W  PUREBRED  HOL- 
ruiv  stein  yearling  heifers. 

Priced  reasonable.  PAUL  C.  DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 

cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHV1LLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


FRITZLYN  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Special  offering  of  bulls  from  1  to  16  months  of  age.  All 
A.  R.  May  Rose  Breeding.  Write  for  full  information. 

Accredited  WM.  F.  FRETZ  Bane  Free 

43770  Pipersville  .  1’enna.  486 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ,% 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
AXDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  YVOKTON,  Ml>. 


FOB  SALE— 8  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows.  1  Registered 
Bull.  H  B.  ELMENDORF  -  Fort  Ewen,  New  York 

|  JERSEYS~  ~  I 


QUALITY  OFFERING 

Registered  Jersey  females,  any  age,  some  springing 
Sybils  and  Nobles.  Fully  accredited  herd,  est.  1902. 
My  experience  at  your  service. 

I,  D.  COWDEN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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KERR  CHICKS 
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THIS  YEAR,  Kerr  is  tops  again  in  the  Eastern  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Look  at  these  high  honors  — a  tribute  to 
Kerr  quality  breeding: 

In  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hen  Contest,  a  R.  I.  Red  — bred 
by  Kerr  — made  the  highest  record  lor  the  breed  of  any 
2-year-old  with  a  lay  of  241  eggs  — score  262.65  points. 
She  was  also  second  high  for  entire  contest  for  2-vear 
production  with  551  eggs  and  score  of  589.10  points.  A  4- 
year-old  White  Leghorn  has  averaged  243.9  points  per 
year  for  four  years,  was  second  high  bird  for  the  entire 
contest  with  record  of  914  eggs,  975.90  points.  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  Kerr  strain  — high  egg  production 
year  after  year. 

Five  Kerr  pens  in  the  1937  contests,  totaling  fifty  birds, 
laid  253.9  eggs  and  scored  258.3  points  per  bird. 

Every  contest  bird  is  bred  and  raised  on  the  Kerr 
Breeding  Farm  of  8000  breeders.  All  breeders  are  care¬ 
fully  culled,  banded  and  blood-tested  for  B.W.  D. 

Depend  on  Kerr  for  quality— 30  years'  honest  dealing. 
Write  for  FREE  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc. 

Dept.  19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson,  Trenton:  New  York 
—  Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Pennsylvania — Lancaster;  Massachusetts  —  West  Springfield;  Con¬ 
necticut —  Danbury,  Norwich;  Delaware  —  Selbyville. 

(Address  Dept.  19  ) 


Read  How  Hubbard’s 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

are  prof  it- bred! 

Catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  chicks,  through  an  8-point 
Balanced  Breeding  program,  are  bred  to  have  not  one  .  . . 
but  every  important  money-making  characteristic.  They  are 
big-bodied,  vigorous,  free  from  disease.  30-day  Full  Satis¬ 
faction  Guarantee.  They  live — grow  fast — mature  early— lay 
well.  Try  a  flock — discover  what"profit-bred" means.  Send 
for  the  Catalog  today.  It’s  free! 

HuMrard  Farms 

Box  1212,  WALPOLE,  N.H.  _ 


Four  outstanding  World  Records, 

Vineland  Hen  Contest.  Proven  LI- 
vability.  Long  Life  Egg  Production. 

Champion  Hen,  Neppco  Exposition. 

Record  324  Eggs:  332  Points.  Chicks, 

270-348  Egg  Sired.  Early  Order 
Discount.  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  Your  1938  Delivery 
Parks’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS  NOW 

SAVE  $2  to  $3  per  lOO.  Very  email  deposit,  balance  to 
suit  you.  GET  STARTED  with  WORLDS  OLDEST 
“  and  GREATEST  STRAIN. 

Been  Layincr  their  way  Into  Popnlarity  since  1889*1 
EGGS-CHICKS-PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  “8  weeks 
old  A  up."  HENS  &  COCKS.  All  at  Special  Prices' 
Now— COCKEREL  FREE  with  every  10  pullets.  Official 
BWD  tested*  R.  O .  P  ,& State  Sopv.  Beautiful  Oat.  Free. 

i.  w.  parks  &  SONS 

Box  Y  ALTOONA,  Pennsylvania 


WEBER  rr°ecdkss 

World’s  Records  for  Barred  Rocks  Maine  1937 ; 
Pen,  3,010;  High  Hen  362.  3  Bed  contest  pens 
averaged  2671.  Chicks  and  Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog. 

WEBER  DUCK  FARM  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  6,  Wrentham,  Mass.  Tel.  75 


TOLMAN  ’  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’ S 
BOCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  BAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Boasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

18  years’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4,100  birds.  TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  your  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  -chicks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


<B»C(0iaS  ASSOCIATION 


WECATEPA  REDS 


LONGEVITY  STRAIN 
GREAT  PROFIT  MAKERS 

Early  maturity,  large  egg  size, 
high  flock  average,  low  mor¬ 
tality — these  and  other  profit 
factors  have  been  bred  into 
our  strain  for  10  years. 

Ready-To-Lay 

—  B.  X.  Reds 
and  Bock-Red 

Cross.  $1.75  to  $2.25 

COCKERELS  lor  Breeding,  from  R.  O.  P..  Prog- 
WCncncLJ  eny  Tested  or  Longevity  Matings. 

RARY  Olim  Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- 
DMDI  vniv.lvi  Bed  BARRED  Cross.  Now 
hatching.  Prices  as  low  as  $10.00  in  1,000  lots. 

Our  adjusted  1938  Prices  will  interest 
you.  Ask  also  for  our 
beautiful  catalog. 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  Harvard, 
Mass. 


WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
2- Progeny 
Testing 
x- Breeding  on 
Family  tars 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


C  H  R I  ST  I E  S  !NewJ(ampshires 

kVW  spizzerinktum 


YOU’LL  HAVE  TO  HURRY 

Reservations  Coming  in  Fast 

It  now  looks  as  though  our  entire 
1938  output  of  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Chicks  would  he  booked  months  ahead 
of  shipping  dates. 

Straight  New  Hampshires 1 
Chris-Cross,  Barred 


America’s  foremost  strain  of  New  Hampshires. 
famous  for  SPIZZERINKTUM — Vitality,  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor,  productivity.  Don’t  miss  having 
some  of  these  profit-makers  this  season.  It’s 
SPIZZ  for  $  $  $. 

Write  for  1938  Price  List — Make  reservations  now. 


Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will’  he  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
•will  he  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.60  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small 
type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street 


New  York  City 


Indian  Runner  Ducks 

I  desire  to  know  about  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks  for  laying,  also  broiler  pro¬ 
duction.  a.  j.  z. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducks,  as  compared  with 
other  varieties,  is  their  superiority  as 
egg  producers.  Good  strains  may  equal 
or  exceed  any  of  the  breeds  of  hens  in 
this  respect.  They  are  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  “meat”  breeds  of  ducks  and 
give  place  to  the  Pekins  on  duck  farms 
where  large  numbers  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  markets. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  Indian 
Runner  drake  is  4%  pounds ;  of  the  duck 
a  half  pound  less.  They  lay  a  white  egg, 
larger  than  the  hen  egg.  and  make  fail- 
broilers  weighing  from  21/}  to  3  pounds 
at  six  weeks  of  age.  They  are  not  suited 
to  the  production  of  large  green  ducks, 
but  rather  to  the  production  of  ducklings 
of  broiler  size.  They  are  active,  hardy 
and  non-sitters.  In  other  countries, 
where  they  have  been  longer  bred  for  egg 
production,  they  are  said  to  show  an 
average  of  200  eggs  or  more  per  year. 

Ducks  require  more  food  for  growth 
and  egg  production  than  hens,  more  floor 
space  and  more  labor  in  caring  for  and 
shipping  the  eggs.  As  an  offest,  they  are 
less  susceptible  to  disease. 

Some  years  ago.  the  Indian  Runner 
duck  was  exploited  as  a  competitor  of  the 
hen  as  an  egg  producer  and  achieved  a 
popularity  upon  general  or  poultry  farms 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  held,  some 
part  of  the  loss  in  this  being  doubtless 
due  to  the  greater  feed  consumption  of 
the  duck  coupled  with  the  more  limited 
year-around  demand  for  duck  eggs.  While 
duck  eggs  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
hen  and  should  command  higher  prices, 
they  are  not  given  their  due  in  this  re¬ 
spect  during  the  greater  part  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  season.  m.  b.  d. 


Pullets  Shed  Feathers 

I  have  some  Barred  Rock  pullets  15 
and  17  weeks  old.  They  are  shedding 
some  feathers.  I  cannot  understand  it. 
They  do  not  put  enough  weight  on  but 
seem  healthy.  L.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

Pullets  may  shed  feathers  to  a  notice¬ 
able  extent  in  the  Fall  without  making 
the  renewal  of  the  plumage  so  marked  as 
to  become  “molting”  in  the  usual  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term.  Early  hatched  pullets 
may  begin  laying  and,  after  a  few  eggs 
are  laid,  go  into  a  molt  and  cease  pro¬ 
duction.  Decided  changes  in  feeding, 
housing  or  care  may  also  bring  about  a 
molt  of  maturing  pullets. 

From  your  inquiry,  I  think  it  likely 
that  your  pullets  are  losing  feathers 
rather  rapidly  but  not  really  molting, 
though  the  fact  that  they  do  not  gain 
in  flesh  as  you  think  they  should  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  are  not  receiving  suffi¬ 
cient  food  to  make  the  gain  you  expect. 
A  gradually  increasing  amount  of  grain 
with  the  mash  that  you  are  probably 
using  may  bring  about  the  gain  in 
weight  desired  without  inducing  a  real 
Fall  molt  that  is  not  to  be  desired. 

m.  b.  d. 


Baby  Chicks  Broadcast  on 
Radio 

Baby  chicks,  produced  by  the  artificial 
insemination  experiments  of  the  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  of  Frenchtown,  N.  J., 
broadcast  to  the  nation  November  5.  The 
broadcast  originated  at  the  Kerr  exhibit 
at  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposition  in 
Commerce  Hall  of  New  York’s  Port  Au¬ 
thority  Building. 

The  chicks  with  fathers  in  Southern 
Maryland  and  mothers  in  Frenchtown 
“cheeped”  lustily  as  they  worked  to  free 
themselves,  pecking  their  way  out  of  the 
shells.  A  special  microphone  was  placed 
inside  the  incubator  to  make  the  broad¬ 
cast  possible.  Prior  to  the  event  Dr. 
F.  R.  Beaudette,  poultry  pathologist  of 
Rutgers  University ;  J.  C.  Weigel,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Kerr  Chickeries,  and  Dave  Driscoll  of  the 
WOR  Special  Features  Division  dis¬ 
cussed  the  future  of  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  methods. 

Poultry  husbandmen  throughout  the 
country  have  been  watching  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  interest.  For  Kerr  Chickeries. 
sponsors  of  the  idea,  it  has  brought  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  through  general  news 
agencies,  several  scientific  poultry  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio.  The  experiment,  started 
early  in  October  when  spermatazoa  of  i 
R.  I.  Red  roosters  was  rushed  from 
Maryland  by  automobile  to  Frenchtown 
for  insemination  with  300  Barred  Rock 
hens,  was  concluded  with  the  hatching 
of  the  chicks  at  the  Poultry  Industries 
Show. 
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Only 

45  Points  Under 
All-Time  Record  Breaker 

Handicapped  by  a  late  start,  our  pen  finished  only 
45  ]>oints  under  the  all-time  record  breaker  at 
Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest.  It  was  the  only  other 
pen  of  any  breed  to  score  over  3,000  points.  More¬ 
over,  our  new  pen  is  now  loading  ALL  breeds  in 
the  1937-38  Storrs  Contest. 

Official  record  at  9  State  Institutions  using  our 
stock  show  an  average  production  of  205.84  eggs 
per  bird  for  year  ending  Aug.  31st.  1937. 

BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
We  sot  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Our 
Spring  Chick  output  rapidly  being  booked.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  New  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

"azaTsacTuJT^j  \  >  J.  J.  WARREN 

,  R.O  R  £  „  Box  20,  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 

BMttOfKS  ASSOCIATION 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


REDBI RD 

FARM 


We  Insure  Your  Chick  Investment 

Our  customers  consistently  raise  98%  of  all  chicks 
purchased.  Special,  Grade- A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  the  first  four  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS 

At  1036-37  Maine  Contest,  our  pen  finished  second 
m  eggs  and  third  in  points,  with  43  R.  I.  Red 
Pons  competing.  Chicks  with  this  blood  are 
bound  to  increase  your  egg  profits. 

60,000  BREEDERS  —  100%  PULLORUM  FREE 

Write  for  big  Catalog  and  New  Price  List. 

BEDBIRP  FARM,  wr^Ass.  I 


OSS  arm 


R.  X-  Reds 


PROVED  PRODUCERS  WHEREVER  THEY  GO] 
and  in  State  Contests 

Official  records  up  to  333  eggs  (Maine  ’34).  ALL- 
time  high  record  Red  Pen  at  Farmingdale 
(New  York  ’36).  Backed  by  a  quarter  century 
of  trapnesting  and  pedigroeing. 

GUARANTEED  100%  MOSS  FARM  STRAIN 
Our  output  of  this  good  stock  is  limited.  You 
must  order  early  to  make  sure  of  getting  Moss 
Farm  Chicks  when  wanted. 

Write  today  .  .  .  Now  hatching.  Straight 
Reds  and  Moss-Cross  (Barred). 

MOSS  FARM,  Box  R.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  .Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$12.50  $62.50  $125.00 


Large  Type  English  Leghorns....  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


BROILER-CHICKS 

R0CK-HAMP.  CROSS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Sliipments  every  week. 

Write  for  prices. 

PTTNNA.  FARMS  HATCTTERY 

Dept.  R  LEWTSTOWN.  PA. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 
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AGLE  NEST 
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.  BABY  CHICKS  Vpcqicaee 

Are  Contest  Winners  at  Storrs  and  Maine \Preed,n<lJ 
Tests.  10  Best  Breeds.  Leading  Trapnest 
Strains.  Matings  improved  with  Bed.  ROP  males.  Con¬ 
test  Records  to  301.1  points.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  W.vau- 
dottes.  Barred.  White,  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  New 
Hampshires.  All  Stock  Pullorum  Tested.  Thousands 
of  quality  chicks  weekly.  Order  with  confidence  from 
this  old  reliable  hatchery  witli  over  50  years  of  poultry 
experience.  Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog.  EAGLE  NEST 
HATCHERY.  Box  100.  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


FREE  CATALOG 

and  low  prices  on 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

Start  with,  the  best 

.  .  W rite. . 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 
Box  315  Corydon,  Ind. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 

eggs  from  2000  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular. 
Established  1920.  Kimball  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Mass. 

Pet  Me  with  Squabs 

Luxury  eating.  Raise  them.  De¬ 
mand  up.  supply  low.  Write  a  post¬ 
card.  get  our  FREE  EYE-OPENING 
Picture  Book.  Why  breed  for  ordinary 
trade  when  luxury  national  markets 
are  open  for  all  SQUABS  you  can 
ship  every  day  in  year,  at  LUXURY  PRICES?  Wo 
give  bonus  in  brooders  for  promptness.  Write  today  to 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


7*r  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Henyard 

Raising  Guineas 

Since  the  amount  of  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  raising  of  Guinea  chickens  is 
scarce  and  very  vague,  I  have  had  to  con¬ 
duct  my  own  research.  What  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  relate  will  not  in  any  sense  be 
entirely  complete,  but  will  be  accurate. 

In  order  to  raise  larger  numbers  of 
keets,  as  the  young  chickens  are  called, 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  in¬ 
cubation  and  mechanical  brooders.  The 
natural  method  entails  so  much  extra 
labor  that  is  irksome  and  laborious  and 
often  times  when  the  weather  is  inclem¬ 
ent  it  results  in  a  failure.  Besides,  many 
more  breeders  would  be  necessary. 

Guinea  hen  eggs  hatch  as  well  as  tur¬ 
key  eggs  under  the  exact  conditions,  but 
generally  a  day  quicker.  Since  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  hatching  of  turkey  eggs 
is  available  from  many  sources,  I  will 
not  say  more  about  the  incubation. 

After  the  keets  are  dry  or  about  36 
hours  old  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
brooder  that  is  going  nicely  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  about  95  degrees  at  the  edge  of 
the  hover.  Since  the  keets  are  quite  wild 
by  nature,  it  is  important  to  put  card¬ 
board  or  fine  wire  entirely  around  the 
brooder  and  leave  it  for  a  week  to  10 
days.  This  keeps  the  keets  within  the 
warm  zone  and  insures  against  crowding 
in  the  corners. 

I  have  tried  two  methods  of  feeding. 
First  and  what  I  have  done  for  years  was 
to  feed  a  regular  commercial  chick  start¬ 
er.  I  always  lost  many  and  those  which 
lived  seemed  to  gain  slowly  in  compari¬ 
son  to  those  being  raised  by  a  broody 
hen.  This  year  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses,  I  started  two  lots  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  one  inside  under  a  brooder 
and  a  small  lot  outside  under  two  hens. 
Those  inside  were  fed  a  commercial  tur¬ 
key  starter  while  those  outside  were  fed 
a  chick  starter.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks 
those  inside  weighed  one-half  pound  and 
those  outside  just  a  trifle  over  one-quar¬ 
ter  pound.  In  addition,  those  inside  had 
started  to  attain  their  adult  plumage, 
while  those  outside  were  still  entirely  in 
juvenile  plumage.  At  this  time  I  trans¬ 
ferred  those  from  the  outside  to  the  in¬ 
side,  but  I  noted  that  about  four  weeks 
later,  there  was  still  a  big  difference  in 
size.  It  is  important  to  add  that  there 
was  no  mortality  among  those  inside 
while  outside  a  few  were  lost  during  the 
first  week. 

When  the  adult  plumage  begins  to 
show  at  the  age  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  it 
is  well  to  transfer  the  growing  keets  to 
a  range  that  is  fenced  with  five  or  six 
feet  chicken  netting.  While  the  young 
guineas  can  fly  over  such  an  enclosure, 
ordinarily  they  won’t  unless  unduly 
frightened.  When  moved  to  a  range  a 
rather  high  shelter  should  be  provided 
for  convenience  in  catching  the  birds  for 
market.  I  have  always  let  mine  roost  in 
the  trees  which  seems  to  please  them,  but 
when  it  comes  time  to  market  them  I 
have  to  resort  to  traps  of  different  sorts. 
Generally  a  piece  of  chicken  netting  20 
feet  long,  looped  to  form  a  letter  “S”  is 
satisfactory.  A  small  stake  or  two  will 
be  useful  to  support  this  netting.  I  then 
drive  a  few  at  a  time  into  one  end  or  the 
other  of  the  letter  “S”  and  pick  up  my 
birds.  If  this  trick  is  repeated  too  often 
the  birds  which  escape  remember  what 
is  going  to  happen  and  will  fly  straight 
up  in  the  air  and  away  from  reach.  An¬ 
other  satisfactory  way  is  to  feed  the 
guineas  each  night  in  an  open  coop. 
While  they  are  eating  one  can  sneak  up 
and  close  the  door.  However,  this  can¬ 
not  be  resorted  to  too  often.  A  third 
way  that  is  flue  when  the  birds  are 
wanted  to  dress  is  to  aim  carefully  with 
a  compressed  air  rifle  and  shoot  in  the 
bead.  Bleed  immediately  after  picking 
the  birds  up.  A  shelter  would  be  by  far 
the  easier,  it  can  be  readily  seen. 

Four  to  five  months  are  required  to  get 
the  birds  to  market  size  which  will  be 
two  to  three  pounds.  At  this  age  and 
size  the  birds  are  most  delicious  either 
boiled,  fried,  or  roasted.  The  retail  price 
is  usually  $3  or  more  per  pair,  bled,  but 
with  the  feathers  on.  The  wholesale  price 
is  less,  of  course,  but  still  attractive 
enough  to  allow  something  for  a  labor  re¬ 
turn.  Since  the  keets  may  be  hatched 
from  early  May  until  October,  the  mar¬ 
ket  season  for  fresh  birds  extends  from 
September  to  February,  though  usually 
fresh  ones  are  scarce  after  the  New 
Y  ear. 

Guinea  hens  prefer  to  mate  in  pairs,  al¬ 
though  good  fertility  can  sometimes  be 
had  with  as  many  as  four  hens  mated  to 
one  male.  However,  I  have  had  rather 
poor  fertility  unless  my  birds  were  in 
pairs.  Since  the  guinea  hen  is  said  to  be 
only  semi-domesticated,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  have  retained  many  na¬ 
tive  traits.  One  of  these  which  is  most 


discouraging  is  the  depositing  of  their 
eggs  quite  a  distance  from  home.  Since 
guinea  hens  lay  regularly  each  day  and 
at  almost  the  same  hours,  between  11 
and  1  o'clock,  it  is  oftentimes  impossible 
to  find  their  nests.  If  guineas  are  being 
raised  in  large  numbers  under  artificial 
means,  it  is  better  to  make  small  pens, 
10  by  6  feet  and  confine  the  breeders  in 
pairs  or  trios.  Egg  hunting  is  then  put 
out  of  the  way.  Guineas  may  be  expected 
to  lay  from  early  in  April  right  up  until 
snow  fall  or  freezing  weather.  The  old 
hens  do  not  lay  as  well  as  the  pullets. 

One  has  several  varieties  to  choose 
from.  The  whites,  lavenders  and  pearl 
varieties  are  very  common.  The  Royal 
purple,  white  breasted-purple,  peacock, 
and  many  others  are  quite  scarce,  al¬ 
though  they  all  make  fine  carcasses. 

During  the  cold  snowy  months  it  is 
customary  to  confine  guinea  hens  to  a 
coop  that  is  dry  and  well  lighted  with  a 
deep  litter.  Mixed  grain  and  some  suc¬ 
culents  should  be  fed.  When  the  breed¬ 
ing  pairs  are  placed  in  pens,  laying  mash 
should  be  in  front  of  them  at  all  times, 
and  pi’eferably  turkey-breeder  mash. 

Massachusetts.  chas.  i.  gottld,  jr. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Dong 
Island.  Report  for  week  ending  Nov¬ 
ember  25 : 

Definite  and  sure  improvement  in 
hatching  quality  may  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  individuals  whose  records  show 
high  hatchability.  Work  carried  on  by 
Dr.  F.  A.  Hays  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  indicates  that  through  the  use 
of  females  with  hatchability  of  85  per¬ 
cent  or  over,  and  of  males  whose  dams 
had  such  records,  consistent  improvement 
in  hatching  quality  may  be  made. 

Sometimes,  however,  through  accident 
or  mismanagement,  the  high  hatching 
quality  does  not  show  Tip,  and  selection 
is  difficult.  Breeders  should  have  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  and  when  possible,  access 
to  yards  and  sunlight.  To  assure  ade¬ 
quate  vitamin  supply,  both  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  hatchability,  the  ration  should 
contain  green  feed  or  legume  hay,  milk 
products,  and  cod-liver  oil  or  other  vita¬ 
min  D  supplement).  Recent  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  when  the  breeders’  ration  is 
made  up  of  about  equal  parts  grain  and 
mash,  the  mash  should  contain  about  10 
percent  dried  milk  products,  and  about  2 
percent  tested  cod-liver  oil  (85  vitamin 
D  units  per  gram),  or  the  equivalent  in 
cod-liver  oil  concentrates. 

Flock  matings  of  well-matured  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets  will  give  higher  hatch- 
ability,  although  single  male  matings  with 
selected  old  hens  permit  surer  progress 
in  breeding.  Somewhat  lower  hatches 
must  be  expected  from  flock  or  pen  ma¬ 
tings  of  old  birds,  but  the  breeder  will 
be  prepared  to  suffer  this  loss,  for  the 
sake  of  other  qualities  in  which  old  birds 
are  superior. 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  be  collected 
frequently  to  protect  from  temperatures 
much  below  40  degrees.  The  egg  storage 
should  be  kept  around  50  degrees,  while 
temperatures  of  65  degrees  or  higher, 
even  for  short  periods,  are  dangerous. 
The  embroyos  start  to  develop,  but  die  at 
early  stages,  and  frequently  are  candled 
out  as  infertile.  For  best  results  eggs 
should  be  held  not  over  a  week  before 
setting. 

Candling  eggs  before  setting  will  dis¬ 
close  many  which  are  unlikely  to  hatch 


but  which  do  have  some  market  value. 
Among  these  are  checks  and  cracks,  por¬ 
ous  shells  and  loose  air  cells.  Very  large 
and  very  small  eggs  do  not  hatch  well, 
nor  do  dirty  eggs.  Removing  such  eggs 
before  setting  increases  the  prospects  of 
a  better  hatch. — Locke  James,  Instructor, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell .  563  622 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns. .  546  604 
Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns. .  536  579 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  504  563 

Creighton  Brothers .  499  531 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm .  492  511 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm .  465  534 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  .  462  557 

Sand  Springs  Home  Farms  .  .  .  460  533 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  .  510  545 


Crockett’s  Poultry  Farm .  506  535 

Redbird  Farm  .  475  503 

E.  B.  Parmenter .  466  490 

B.  P.  Rocks— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  373  420 

V.  H.  Kirkup .  365  398 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck .  346  436 

Phillip  S.  Davis .  307  361 

New  Ilampshires — 

Eben  Wood  .  554  565 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  .  368  402 

White  Wyandottes  — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  263  297 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New:  Hampshi  res -Hall  cross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


wsq  .  u.s.  PAT.orr.  | 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States;  with  £- 
l-_  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbin  tbe  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS  j 


In  1911  we  were  poultry  wise — we 
started  then  entering  pens  in  egg  laying: 
contests;  and  we  have  learned  a  lot  since 
1911.  The  benefits  of  our  experience  are 
packed  in  every  box  of  chicks — without 
.extra  charge.  Hall’s  chicks  are  superior 
chicks;  they  are  healthy  chicks,  lively 
chicks,  bred-for-profits-cliicks.  You  can’t 
travel  all  over  New  England  picking  the 
very  finest  flocks  from  which  to  get  your 
chicks— -but  you  don’t  have  to;  we  have 


done  that  for  you.  We  KNOW  the  extra 
profitableness  of  our  chicks  and  that  is 
why  we  can  stand  behind  them  so  con¬ 
fidently.  We  advertise  every  month  in 
the  year— always  building:  for  the  future. 

But  get  your  catalog  andGearn  more 
about  Hall’s  chicks.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self.  Join  our  thousands  of  customers 
who  have  tried  them  and  know  that 
Hall’s  chicks  are  “ideal”  chicks. 


And  our? 
C  atalog * 
is  not" 
like  other" 
chick  cat- 1 
alogs  We  | 
are  sureg 
you  wHIg 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc, 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


find  it  of 


I 


interest . 

to  YOU. 


... .  ,  W*  PREPAID  and  Guarantee  100%  Delivery 

"Never  a  Week  Without  a  Hatch"  since  1927.  Tel.  Wallingford  645- 


BREEDS 

WH.  LEGHORNS 
WYAN-R0CKS. 

A  Distinctive  Blend 
R.  I.  REDS 
WYANDOTTES 
BARRED  OR  WHITE 
ROCKS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  GIANTS 

WENECROSSES 

BRAM-ROCKS  ^ 
“BARRED’’  << 
RED-ROCKS  mm 
‘SEX-LINK”  S*t*. 
RED-ROCKS 


200,000 
BREEDERS 
1,500,000  Egg 
Capacity.  Larg- 
asl  in  East. 
Hutckai  Evary 
Week  Ike  Tear 
ground. 


WRITE  FOR  EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNT— TODAY 

WENE  QUALITY  is  bred  by  a  man  who  knows  his  chickens. .. Pro- 
auction  Quality,  resulting  in  high  chick  and  layer  livability,  good 
flock  averages  of  big  eggs  that  bring  up  to  4  and  6c  premium  on 
Auction  markets.  Meat  Quality,  based  on  rapid,  even  growth  firm 
flesh,  plump  bodies ...  making  broilers  and  roasters  that  bring  pre¬ 
mium  prices.  Good  Health,  based  ou  vigorous  stock,  every  breeder 
tested  for  B.W.D.,  many  double -tested.  Every  chick  individually 
inspected. .  .backed  by  a  generous  guarantee. 

WENE  BREEDING  PROGRAM  .  .  .17  yearn  of  progress.  200,000  breeders, 
blood-tested  by  us  or  under  .State  supervision  Over  50.000  Leghorn  Hen  Breed! 
ers.many  flocks  R.  O.  P.  sired.  22  000  WYAN-ROCKS,  our  own  copyrighted 
wTnuv  ?nd  T'  Vr  Rocli3  welded  into  a  breed,  unlike  any  other. 

WENE  Crosses  for  meat  production  .  .  .  Bram- Rocks  for  heavy  roasters.  Red- 
Rocks  for  colored  broilers  and  light  roasters. 

WENE  PRICES  are  right,  and  In  addition  there’s  a  Special  Early  Order  Discount.  If 
you  act  at  once.  Send  a  post  card  today  for  free  Cat.  and  details  of  Discount  plan! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  151-L  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Winners  at  Horsehead,  N.  Y., 
Contest 

The  pen  of  White  Leghorns  sent  to 
this  contest  by  J.  A.  Hanson,  of  Oregon, 
made  a  new  egg  record  in  the  51  weeks 
ending  September  22,  1937.  The  ten  best 
birds  produced  3,082  eggs,  totaling  3,297.8 
points.  The  contest  is  in  charge  of  R. 
C.  Ogle,  of  Cornell,  and  .T.  H.  Ayer  is 
foreman. 

Of  the  13  pullets  entered,  12  finished 
the  test  in  good  health.  These  12  birds 
birds  laid  a  total  of  3,668  eggs  in  365 
days,  an  average  of  313  eggs  per  bird. 
The  average  weight  of  eggs  produced  per 
bird  was  48.8  pounds  in  365  days. 

Mash  and  grain  were  both  hopper  fed, 
mash  available  at  all  times.  Grain  was 
available  only  for  a  limited  period  in  the 
ofternoon  for  about  two  hours.  Artificial 
illumination  was  used  all  night.  Wet 
mash  was  fed  all  the  year,  using  dried 
skim-milk  mix  one  to  three  with  water 
and  fed  directly  on  dry  mash  in  hoppers. 
The  plan  of  two  feedings  of  wet  mash  is 
used  all  Summer.  Buildings  are  not 
heated. 

Mash  Mixture. — Yellow  cornmeal,  30 
pounds ;  flour  wheat  middlings,  20 ;  wheat 
bran,  10 ;  fine  ground  heavy  oats,  15 ;  low 
fiber  Alfalfa  meal,  5;  dry  skim-milk,  5; 
meat  scrap,  15;  total,  100  pounds;  cod- 
liver  oil  the  equivalent  of  1  percent ;  salt, 
)4  percent. 

Grain  Mixture. — Yellow  cracked  corn, 
50  pounds;  whole  wheat,  50;  total,  100 
pounds. 

Feed  consumption  for  the  entire  egg- 
laying  test  averaged  28.1  pounds  of  grain 
mixture  and  65.6  pounds  of  mash  mixture 
and  3.49  pounds  of  dry  skim-milk — a 
total  of  97.2  pounds  of  feed  per  bird.  This 
3.49  pounds  of  dry  skim-milk  was  the 
amount  mixed  with  water  and  poured  on 
the  dry  mash  to  make  the  wet  mash  and 
was  in  addition  to  the  amount  used  in 
the  dry-mash  mixture. 


Our  Pasture  Brook 

There’s  a  little  stream  that  floweth 
Through  the  farm  where  I  was  born ; 
Wish  you  all  could  see  it  sparkling  with 
the  sun  in  early  morn  ! 

Like  as  not  there’s  many  brooklets,  quite 
the  same  to  you,  would  be 
But  there’s  none  that  takes  my  fancy 
like  this  old  Cold  Brook  to  me. 

Sixty  years  I’ve  seen  it  flowing,  sixty 
Summers,  peaceful,  mild, 

Sixty  Springs  I’ve  seen  it  tearing,  in  its 
ice-bound  fury-wild ! 

How  I’ve  waded  in  the  Summer,  catching 
minnows  there  for  bait ; 

How  I’ve  watched  its  foamy  torrent, 
hanging  o’er  the  pasture  gate ! 

Then  with  sods  and  stones  I’ve  dammed 
it,  tied  up  poles  to  make  a  raft. 
Sometimes  stooping  low  beside  it,  of  its 
cooling  water  quaffed ; 

It’S  so  like  the  folks  who  cross  it,  with 
things  smooth,  they’re  calm  and  mild 
But  with  some  adverse  surroundings,  like 
the  brook,  get  mighty  riled. 

Yes,  its  Cold  Brook  that  they  named  it, 
comes  from  far  off  mossy  springs. 
With  their  clear  and  pebbly  bottom  filled 
with  wily  fingerlings ; 

Long  ago,  the  Indian  hunter  laid  down 
tomahawk  and  bow. 

Rested  in  the  shade  beside  it,  watched  its 
peaceful  waters  flow. 

Willow  pole  my  granddad  fished  it,  both¬ 
er,  with  a  rod  and  reel, 

Mother  gathered  stones  beside  it,  chil¬ 
dren  played  there — so  I  feel 
When  I  sit  and  watch  it  flowing  in  my 
silent  reverie, 

Then  I  fancy,  almost  have  the  feeling,  its 
become  a  part  of  me. 

Glad  to  think  that  when  life's  current, 
drifts  me  where  I  do  not  know 
There’ll  be  folks  of  mine  a  watching  in 
the  evening’s  after  glow. 

Homer,  N.  Y.  melvin  pratt. 


Judging  Draft  Horses 

There  will  be  many  entries  of  these 
animals  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Jan.  17-21.  J.  Hansell 
French,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
chairman  of  the  State  Farm  Show  Com¬ 
mission,  thus  explains  the  judging  meth¬ 
ods. 

Judging  is  not  only  the  placing  of 
awards  in  the  show  ring,  but  it  is  also 
the  establishing  of  ideals  and  standards. 
It  is  the  balancing  of  merits  and  deficien¬ 
cies  of  one  individual  against  that  of  an¬ 
other. 

In  judging  a  class  of  horses  most 
judges  make  the  first  observation  from  a 
short  distance  away,  getting  a  perspective 
view  of  size,  weight,  draftiness,  balance, 
feet  and  legs,  and  quality.  Following 
this,  a  close  examination  is  made.  Dif¬ 
ferent  judges  may  vary  somewhat  in 
making  an  examination  of  a  horse. 

A  logical  system  begins  with  a  view  of 
the  horse  from  in  front,  noting  disposi¬ 
tion,  all  features  of  the  head,  the  width 
and  depth  of  chest,  and  conformation  of 
forelegs  and  feet.  The  head  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  of  lean  and  clean- 
cut  features  that  indicate  vigor  and  in¬ 
telligence. 

The  horse  is  next  viewed  from  the 
side,  noting  the  levelness  of  top  line  and 
underline,  the  length  of  compactness, 
depth  of  body,  slope  of  shoulder,  level 
croup,  and  well-muscled  quarters.  Strong 
hocks  are  wide  from  front  to  rear,  and 
deep.  Meatiness  or  fullness  is  not  de¬ 
sirable.  Good  hocks  are  usually  sup¬ 
ported  with  clean  cannon  bones  with  ten¬ 
dons  set  well  back.  The  feet  of  a  draft 
horse  are  examined  closely.  They  should 
be  large  and  round  with  a  good  width  at 
the  heel.  The  pasterns  in  draft  horses 
should  be  sloping  (45  degrees)  to  afford 
more  flexibility  and  reduce  concussion  in 
the  foot  which  might  lead  to  unsoundness. 

Action  is  an  important  part,  and  is  ob¬ 
served  as  the  horse  moves  away  from 
and  toward  the  judge.  A  good  walk  is 
shown  by  a  long,  smooth  stride  with  the 
feet  being  picked  up  with  snap  and  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  a  straight  line.  While  a 
draft  horse  usually  functions  at  a  walk, 
action  at  the  trot  is  important.  The 
action  at  the  trot  shows  a  good  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  joints,  length,  trueuess,  and 
smoothness  that  is  most  efficient.  There 
must  be  no  wasted  action,  such  as  “pad¬ 
dling”  the  forelegs  outward.  Other  ways 
of  going  that  make  for  inefficiency  are 
“interfering,”  “rolling,”  “rope  walking,” 
and  “daisy  cutting.” 

Draft  horses  are  judged  by  breeds. 
Breed  type  is  considered  and  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  characteristics  that  distin¬ 
guish  one  breed  from  another,  such  as 
color,  “feather”  on  legs,  shape,  size,  ac¬ 
tion,  etc.  One  horse  is  superior  to  an¬ 
other  horse  in  breed  type  when  he  is  more 
distinctly  correct  in  those  characteristics 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  breed. 


Dairying  in  Minnesota 

The  dairying  industry  in  Minnesota  is 
well  established  and  well  cared  for.  The 
butter  and  cheese  end  of  it  is  nearly  100 
percent  taken  care  of  by  the  co-operative 
creameries  which  are  in  most  cases  well 
operated  and  successfully  run.  In  our 
large  towns  and  cities  the  milk  is  sold  to 
distributors.  It  is  handled  in  the  usual 
way  of  all  cities  and  has  worked  out  very 
peaceably  so  far. 

About  one-lialf  the  farmers  have  small 
flocks  of  sheep,  mostly  the  Shropshire 
breed.  We  got  37  cents  for  1937  wool 
and  good  lambs  of  80  to  85  pounds  sold 
recently  at  $8.50. 

Nearly  every  farmer  also  raises  hogs 
and  we  had  a  good  corn  crop — better 


than  the  average — but  hogs  are  pretty 
cheap  right  now.  Top  hogs  bring  $6.75 
to  $7. 

There  are  also  many  cattle  raised  for 
beef.  Among  the  farmers  and  some  of  the 
canning  companies  hundreds  are  fattened 
annually  using  pea  vine  and  corn  silage 
for  roughage  and  buying  corn  from  the 
farmers  for  grain.  Corn  is  being  bought 
this  Fall  for  35  to  40c  per  75  pounds, 
I  think  some  money  will  be  made  by 
these  large  companies  this  year.  Last 
year  corn  cost  them  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bushel,  and  they  claim  some  money  was 
made  then. 

Poultry  is  a  large  source  of  income 
here.  Nearly  every  town  of  any  size  has 
a  hatchery  and  large  numbers  of  all  kinds 
of  poultry  are  produced  in  this  particular 
community.  Turkeys  are  raised  in  large 
flocks.  Some  run  as  high  as  5,000  birds 
and  on  down  to  100  or  less.  Two  days 
ago  I  visited  a  plant  that  was  dressing 
10,000  turkeys  a  day.  This  year  the 
turkey-raiser  is  making  a  little  money. 
Last  year  it  was  very  hard  to  break  even. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  large  percentage  of 
the  farms  were  owned  and  operated  by 
the  owners  but  now  insurance  companies 
and  loan  companies  or  government  agen¬ 
cies  either  own  or  have  loans  on  a  large 
percentage  of  farms  and  by  the  time  the 
farmer  pays  interest,  heavy  taxes  and 
up-keep  he  has  little  left  to  reduce  the 
principal  with.  We  are  on  our  way, 
but  where?  F.  M.  cekry. 


Virginia  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement 

[The  following  interesting  figures  are 
the  result  of  Virginia  dairy  improvement 
work  :] 

Large  average  yearly  production  per 
cow  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  the  costs  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  milk.  Practically  all  studies 
of  production  and  feed  costs  in  dairy 
herds  show  that  as  the  average  yearly 
production  of  cows  becomes  greater  the 
economy  of  production  also  increases.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  higher  producing 
cows  require  more  feed  per  year,  espe¬ 
cially  concentrates,  than  do  low-produc¬ 
ing  cows,  but  at  the  same  time  the  value 
of  the  milk  increases  much  more  rapidly 
as  the  yield  rises  than  does  the  cost  of 
the  feed.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  for  cows  tested  in  the 
Virginia  dairy  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tion  in  1936 : 


Av.  Yield  of 
Milk,  Lbs. 

Av.  Yield  of 
Fat,  Lbs. 

Value  of 
Product 

Cost  of  Rough¬ 
age  Including 
Pasture 

Cost  of 
Concentrates 

Return  Over 
Feed  Cost 

Return  Per 
$1  Worth  of 
Feed 

4,093 

197 

$122 

$37 

$25 

$60 

$1.97 

5,066 

240 

152 

39 

29 

84 

2,23 

6,036 

280 

179 

41 

34 

104 

2.39 

6,996 

311 

201 

43 

38 

120 

2.4S 

7,979 

337 

220 

44 

42 

134 

2.56 

S.972 

362 

240 

46 

45 

149 

2.64 

9,952 

380 

255 

47 

48 

160 

2.69 

10,956 

399 

266 

47 

51 

168 

11,941 

424 

281 

47 

55 

179 

2.75 

12,950 

453 

294 

46 

57 

191 

2.85 

13,937 

409 

304 

47 

56 

201 

2.95 

14,865 

541 

365 

44 

58 

263 

3.58 

Thus 

with 

COWS 

averag 

ing 

4,093  pounds 

of  milk  and  197  pounds  butterfat  the 
value  of  the  product  was  $122  per  head, 
the  total  feed  cost  $62,  and  the  return 
over  feed  cost  $60.  For  the  group  having 
an  average  yearly  butterfat  production 
twice  as  high,  or  399  pounds,  the  total 
value  of  the  product  per  cow  was  $266, 
the  total  feed  cost  $98,  the  return  over 
feed  cost  $168.  In  other  words  the  cows 
having  the  higher  average  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  returned  75  cents  more  for  each  $1 
worth  of  feed  than  did  the  lowest  pro¬ 
ducing  group  of  cows. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

West  Paterson,  N.  .T. — North  Jersey 
Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  582  McBride 
Ave. ;  sales  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Egg 
prices  Dec.  7 :  N.  J.  fancy  large  36  to 
39)4  c ;  fancy  medium  25c;  Grade  A 
large  31  to  34140,  brown  29  to  34c; 
Grade  A  medium  23  to  25%c,  brown  22)4 
to  2414c;  large  creams  30)4  to  32)4e; 
medium  23)4  to  25c;  pullets  21  to  23)4c, 
brown  2014c;  peewees  20)4  to  21)4c; 
jumbo  37c,  brown  40c;  263  cases  sold. 


Brockton,  Mass. — Brockton  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Egg  Auction  Assn.,  109  N.  Montello 
St. ;  S.  W.  Attwood,  auctioneer,  Law¬ 
rence  Bigney,  auction  manager;  auctions 
Monday  and  Thursday.  Egg  prices  Dec. 
6 :  Mass,  large  specials,  brown  28)4  to 
32c ;  Mass  medium  specials  23)4  to 
23,14c,  brown  24)4  to  28c;  large  extras, 
brown  27)4  to  29c ;  medium  extras  23)4 
to  23%e;  pullets,  brown  22  to  22)4c; 
peewees,  brown  20c;  977  cases  sold. 


Hightstown,  N.  J. — Egg  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket;  Charles  Kingsland,  manager;  sales 
Tursdays.  Egg  prices  Dec.  6 :  N.  J. 
fancy  extras  32)4  to  40)4c ;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  24%  to  29)4c;  Grade  A  extras  31 
to  40c,  brown  28  to  30%c;  Grade  A  me¬ 
dium  24  to  2914  c,  brown  23 %  to  27)4c; 
extra  tints  29  to  32)4c;  medium  tints 
23)4  to  25%c;  pullets  22)4  to  24)4c; 
peewees  19)4  to  21c;  419  cases  sold. 


Worcester,  Pa. — Tri-County  Producers 
Co-operative  Assn. ;  Phone  Center  Point 
120;  Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager;  auc¬ 
tions  Monday  and  Thursday.  Egg  prices 
Dec.  2 :  Fancy  large  31  to  3514c,  brown 
29  to  30)4c;  fancy  medium  2514  to 

29) 4c,  brown  2514  to  27c ;  extra  large 

30) 4  to  32)4c,  brown  28  to  30c ;  extra 
medium  25)4  to  39)4,  brown  26  to  28)4c; 
standard  large  27  to  30c ;  standard  me¬ 
dium  25  to  26)4c;  producers  large  27  to 
31c ;  producers  medium  25  to  26c ;  pul¬ 
lets  23  to  25)4c,  brown  23  to  24c;  pee¬ 
wees  2314c;  441  cases  sold. 


Doylestown,  Pa. — Bucks  County  Prod. 
Co-op.  Assn. ;  Phone  Doylestown  102S ; 
Frank  C.  Orgill,  manager ;  auctions  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  Egg  prices  Dec.  2 : 
Fancy  large  28  to  36c ;  fancy  medium  25 
to  29)4c ;  extra  large  28  to  32c,  brown 
27)4  to  32)4c;  extra  medium  25  to  28c. 
brown  22)4  to  2914c ;  standard  large 
2614  to  28c ;  standard  medium  23  to 
24)4c;  producers  large  27  to  29)4c;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  23  to  2414c;  pullets  21  to 
23%c,  brown  21  to  22c ;  peewees  21  to 
21)4c ;  680  cases  sold. 


Sunflower  Seed  for  Hens 

What  percentage  of  sunflower  seeds 
should  be  present  in  poultry  feed?  What 
beneficial  factors  have  these  seeds  on 
poultry?  H.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

Sunflower  seeds,  while  frequently  fed 
in  small  quantity  to  fowls,  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  carefully  worked  out 
amounts  desirable  in  a  poultry  ration. 
They  are  of  about  the  same  protein  con¬ 
tent  as  wheat  feed  but  are  high  in  fiber 
and  fat  or  oil. 

They  are  usually  fed  alone,  whatever 
amount  the  feeder  deems  advisable  being 
thrown  them  from  time  to  time.  Their 
composition  would  indicate  that  they 
should  be  fed  in  moderation  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  other  feeds  in  the  ration, 
rather  than  as  a  constant  component  of 
the  mixtures  used.  That  ancient  rule — 
use  your  judgment — would  seem  to  apply 
well  here.  Aside  from  their  food  value, 
these  seeds  give  a  gloss  to  the  plumage 
that  is  desired  by  fanciers  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  utilized  by  them.  M.  b.  d. 


Alfalfa  Pullet  Range,  With  Access  to  the  Corn  Field,  at  Wegatepa  Farms,  Harvard,  Mass. 
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Pamper  the  Pullets 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  on  the  farm 
is  a  pen  of  pallets,  “redded  up,”  about 
ready  to  start  laying,  scratching  in 
crisp,  fresh  straw  in  a  clean  henhouse. 
They  look  trim  and  business-like,  singing 
away  as  they  scratch  and  hunt  for  grain. 

Throughout  the  Northeast,  a  flock  of 
hens  is  a  paying  farm  side  line  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  Yet  many  farm  flocks 
do  not  pay  what  they  should  because  cer¬ 
tain  essentials  are  neglected. 

An  old-time  poultryman  in  the  poul¬ 
try  belt  of  Southern  New  Hampshire 
once  said,  “A  hen  hasn’t  many  brains, 
but  she  has  just  enough  to  know  when 
she’s  neglected.” 

It  would  mean  more  dollars  if  general 
farmers  would  observe  certain  principles 
that  successful  poultrymen  observe.  First 
of  these  is  not  to  keep  any  pullets  or 
yearlings  about  which  there  is  any  doubt. 
Keep  just  those  full-sized,  bright-eyed, 
well-built  pullets  that  look  like  business. 
Bat,  or  sell  the  others.  Don’t  make  one 
good  pullet  pay  the  board  bill  for  a  loafer. 

Hens  like  attention.  I’ve  always 
claimed  that  they  appreciate  conversa¬ 
tion.  When  you  go  into  the  pen  start 
talking  to  them.  Listen  to  the  hens  re¬ 
spond.  They  will  begin  to  sing  with  more 
gusto  and  scratch  with  greater  vigor. 

The  water  pails  in  many  farm  hen¬ 
houses  are  a  disgrace.  Just  imagine  you 
are  a  hen !  Would  you  like  to  drink 
from  a  greasy,  dirty  pail?  Keep  the 
drinking  fountains  clean  all  the  time, 
and  this  Winter  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  arrange  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  will  be  reasonable.  A  little  oil 
heater  or  an  electric  bulb  will  do  the 
trick. 

Keep  the  windows  clean  so  all  possible 
light  will  come  in.  You  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  for  yourself  about  electric  lights. 
The  writer  has  spoken  and  written  for 
years  against  the  terrific  pressure  that 
modern  poultrymen  put  on  their  flocks. 
The  mortality  among  many  laying  flocks 
is  very  high.  Too  high  a  protein  ration 
raises  havoc  with  the  hens’  digestive 
system. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  a  happy  me¬ 
dium.  During  the  cold  weather  the  birds 
appreciate  a  hot  lunch  of  crumbly  mash. 
At  evening,  the  old  rule  of  filling  the 
birds’  crops  with  corn  still  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  It  pays  to  pamper  the  pullets.  A 
little  time  and  attention  means  extra 
eggs,  and  these  mean  more  income. 

H.  s.  P. 


Shadows  on  the  Snow 

Don’t  lay  your  camera  away  in  Winter. 
Some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  year 
may  be  secured  at  this  time ;  yet  many 
photographs  which  include  snow  have 
that  toneless,  absolute-black-and-white 
“soot-and-whitewash”  appearance.  Be¬ 
cause  the  shadows  that  should  give  tone 
gradations  have  been  left  out. 

We  wish  to  photograph  an  old  stone 
wall  with  drifts  wind-carved  in  fantastic 
forms  along  its  base.  Approach  it  from 
the  south  at  mid-day  with  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  clear,  take  the  usual  snapshot,  and 
the  result  will  be  black-and-white,  with 
the  snow-grottoes  nearly  invisible.  If  we 
must  take  it  under  these  conditions,  using 
the  second  stop  will  prevent  over-expos¬ 
ure  from  the  glare  of  sun  on  snow.  Or 
a  sky  filter  may  be  used,  with  the  stained 
portion  turned  to  the  bottom  of  the  lens. 
But  the  best  possible  picture  might  be 
secured  either  earlier  or  later  in  the 
day,  having  the  sun  at  one  side  instead 
of  in  our  rear,  with  the  oblique  rays  of 
light  bringing  the  snow-carvings  out  in 
tine  relief.  The  resulting  print  should 
record  shadow-tones  ranging  from  white, 
through  every  shade  of  gray,  to  black,  and 
the  snow  will  look  like  snow ;  not  like  a 
blank  space. 

If  we  wish  to  photograph  the  sugar- 
bush  in  its  midwinter  loneliness,  when 
the  brook  in  the  hollow  shows  as  a  black 
chasm  between  snow-piled  banks;  when 
the  evergreens  wear  ermine,  and  the 
bending  bircbes  seem  to  weep  tears  of  lire 
in  the  morning  light,  it  is  by  that  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  falling  from  one  side,  that  the 
dense  or  delicate  shadow-play  upon  the 
snow  may  be  fully  recorded  by  our  lens. 

Both  at  morning  and  evening,  it  is 
possible  to  point  our  camera  directly  to¬ 
ward  the  sun,  if  the  lens  be  shielded,  and 
some  very  beautiful  shadow  effects  may 
be  secured  in  this  manner.  A  distant 
tree  may  be  placed  between  the  lens  and 
(he  sun.  A  hat  held  at  arm’s  length  over 
one’s  head  and  brought  forward  until  the 
shadow  falls  upon  the  lens  is  good  in  the 
open.  A  shade  held  too  low  might  show 
in  the  picture. 

If  we  wish  to  photograph  a  scene  which 
includes  an  unbroken  expanse  of  snow,  it 
will  add  much  charm  to  the  picture  if  we 
walk  across  this  open  space,  so  that  our 
trail  may  lead  the  eye  to  the  center  of 
the  picture.  Let  the  sun  fall  across  our 
track,  and  the  texture  of  the  snow  will 
he  finely  brought  out.  L.  n.  phinney. 


Pigeons  on  the  Farm 


A  good  side  line  income  can  be  made  on 
the  farm  by  raising  pigeons  and  selling 
the  squabs.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  com¬ 
mon  every-day  pigeon  that  makes  its 
home  in  the  barn  lofts,  but  the  large 
birds  bred  in  captivity,  such  as  the  White 
King,  Homer  or  Carneux,  preferably  the 
former,  whose  squabs  will  weigh  from  9 
to  10  pounds  per  dozen  at  four  weeks  old, 
or  younger.  An  old  pigeon  is  as  tough  as 
an  old  barnyard  rooster,  but  a  young 
squab,  while  it  is  still  fed  by  its  parents, 
will  melt  in  one’s  mouth,  and  makes  an 
excellent  change  for  a  Sunday  dinner. 

To  make  money  out  of  pigeons  one 
should  work  into  at  least  100  pair,  and 
must  look  up  his  market.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  squabs  in  such  cities  as 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  even 
smaller  places,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  quoted  on  the  wholesale  market 
at  from  50  to  70  cents  each.  A  flock  of 
this  size  can  soon  be  bred  up  from  a  start 
of  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  pair,  under 
proper  housing  conditions  and  proper  feed 
and  care,  will  produce  9  or  10  pairs  a 
year,  and  the  young  mate  up  and  start  to 
breed  when  four  or  five  months  old. 

Almost  any  building  can  be  used  as  a 
pigeon  loft,  as  long  as  it  is  dry,  free  from 
drafts,  light  and  clean.  As  pigeons  love 
to  bask  in  the  sunlight,  a  ‘‘fly  away”  or 
covered  yard  must  be  built  where  they 
can  get  out  in  the  air  and  sun  themselves. 
The  building  must  also  be  rat  proof. 

No  brooder  or  artificial  heat  is  needed, 
as  with  baby  chicks,  as  the  parents  take 
entire  charge  of  the  young,  feeding  them 
by  mouth,  and  before  the  young  are  off 


the  nest  the  older  birds  will  be  setting  on 
another  pair  of  eggs.  Both  the  male  and 
the  female  bird  take  turns  in  sitting  on 
the  eggs  and  feeding  the  young. 

While  pigeons  will  eat  almost  any 
grains,  they  must  be  fed  a  special  mix¬ 
ture  to  do  well.  Pigeon  feed  is  sold  by 
commercial  feed  dealers  almost  every¬ 
where  and  contains  a  mixture  of  such 
grains  as  kaffir  corn,  red  wheat,  Canada 
peas,  millet,  hemp  seed  and  sometimes 
other  mixtures.  Corn  is  a  good  feed  for 
them,  as  well  as  buckwheat,  both  of 
which  can  be  grown  on  any  farm,  but 
they  must  have  a  good  supply  of  the 
special  feed,  as  well  as  grit,  fine  oyster 
shell  and  charcoal.  As  pigeons  like  to 
bathe,  a  large  pan  of  clean  water  must 
be  kept  within  reach  during  the  warm 
months,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  during 
the  Winter,  except  in  zero  weather.  Fre¬ 
quent  bathing  will  keep  them  practically 
free  from  lice  and  mites,  but  it  is  advis¬ 
able  when  possible  to  supply  a  box  of 
tobacco  stems  for  them  to  build  their 
nests  with,  as  the  nicotine  fumes  will  kill 
all  parasites.  A  small  plot  of  tobacco 
can  be  easily  grown  on  any  farm,  or  the 
stems  can  be  purchased  commercially. 

Bird  against  bird,  I  believe  pigeons  will 
pay  equally  as  well  as  poultry.  No  live¬ 
stock  is  easier  to  raise,  or  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch.  However,  like  every  other 
animal,  good  breeding  stock  should  first 
be  purchased  from  a  reliable  dealer.  A 
small  investment  in  pigeons  will  reap 
large  rewards.  elizur  ylale  smith. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Tractor  Plow  at  Work  in  a  Sod  Field 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  ninth  week 
ended  December  2 : 

Pullets  in  the  egg-laying  trial  at  Storrs 
are  again  working  on  the  up  side.  In 
the  ninth  week  they  gained  63  eggs  over 
the  previous  week's  output,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  5.S61,  or  a  yield  of  64.4  per¬ 
cent. 

Last  week  witnessed  only  one  change 
in  the  leading  pens  to  date  and  that  was 
in  the  White  Leghorn  class.  Dryden  Poul¬ 
try  Breeding  Farm  from  California  is 
now  out  in  front  in  this  group  of  31  en¬ 
tries.  Hillview  Poultry  Farm  of  Mis¬ 
souri  is  a  close  second. 

Top  score  in  the  ninth  week  was  SS 
points  by  Edward  N.  Larrabee’s  entry  of 
New  Hampshires  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm’s  pen 
of  Leghorns  from  California,  scored  86 
to  rank  second.  E.  B.  Parmenter’s  pen 
of  II.  I.  Reds  from  Massachusetts  was 
third  for  the  week  with  So  points. 

New  Hampshires  by  James  II.  Horne 
of  New  Hampshire  were  fourth  for  the 
week  with  a  tally  of  83  points.  Ralph 
W.  Anderson’s  entry  of  Reds  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  next  in  line  with  82, 
while  Wene  Chick  Farm’s  entry  of  the 
same  breed  from  Vineland  and  Guy  A. 
Leader’s  team  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Pennsylvania  tied  at  SI  all. 

,T.  ,T.  Warren’s  pullet,  known  as  No. 
12,  a  R.  I.  Red,  laid  6-  eggs  in  the  first 
two  months,  or  a  cycle  of  61  days.  Pul¬ 
lets  4  and  7  in  the  same  pen,  E.  B.  Par- 
menter’s  No.  7  and  Edward  N.  Larra- 
be’s  No.  13  all  tied  with  61  points  but 
only  the  first  mentioned  pullet  got 
through  the  first  two  months  without 
missing  a  single  day. 

The  foregoing  were  not  top  in  the  scor- 
column  in  that  four  other  pullets  by 
virtue  of  laying  larger  eggs  accumulated 
bonuses  in  their  point  scores.  Ralph  W. 
Anderson’s  No.  10  R.  I.  Red  scored  64 


points  in  the  first  two  months.  The  Nos. 
12  and  13  on  the  same  team  and  also 
Wene  Chick  Farm’s  No.  1  all  tied  for 
second  with  62  points  each. 


White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ..  486  459 
New  Hampshires — 

.Tames  H.  Horne,  N.  H .  637  643 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II....  610  625 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  609  570 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn .  559  541 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm.  Mass .  690  622 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  516  533 

David  T.  Coben,  Conn .  499  460 

R.  I.  Reds— 


Ralph  W.  Anderson.  Mass.  .  .  .  768  776 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass .  741  757 

J.  J.  Warren.  Mass .  725  742 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  729  700 

L.  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn .  660  677 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.  714  711 
Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  726  706 

Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y\...  712  680 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  <>61  667 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  664  652 


Weekly  Summary- — 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  64 .  84  SS 

Best  pen  to  date.  No.  58 .  768  776 

Average  pen  total  to  date .  517  497 

Total  for  the  week . 5.861  5.822 

Total  to  date  . 51,691  49.711 

Percent  Production — 

13  Anconas  .  61.5 

52  White  Wyandottes .  46.4 

78  New  Hampshire  .  74.2 

117  White  Rocks .  61.0 

169  Barred  Rocks . . .  62.6 

403  White  Leghorns  .  72.2 

468  R.  I.  Reds .  63.5 

1,300  average  all  varieties .  64.4 


The  Bookshelf 

Woolcott’s  Second  Reader,  by  the 
Town  Crier  Alexander  Woolcott,  is  a 
book  that  will  be  a  Christmas  gift  for  the 
whole  family.  In  it  is  found  a  choice 
collection  of  novels  and  stories  that  you 
have  always  wanted  to  read.  Published 
by  the  Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New 
York ;  $3. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


m 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100 %  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  nia- 
tiire  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


UflNIkER 

VI CHICKS 


LAY  and  PAY 


Buy  our  R.  I.  Reds 
for  early  maturing, 
heavy  pullets,  long 
life,  more  and 
larger  eggs,  better  hens,  greater  profits. 
Breeders  state  tested  (B.W.D. ).  Hatched 
from  eggs  of  24  oz.  or  heavier,  all  produced 
on  our  farm.  Chicks  guaranteed.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Winiker  Poultry  Farm,  Box  No. 4,  Millis,  Mass. 


USED 

INCUBATORS 

FOB  SALK! 


Petersime  16,000  eight  charters 
540,  one  24,000  electric  cabinet, 
ALL  for  *500.  QCICK  SALE, 

SEAVER  FARM 
Smithtown  Branch,  New  York 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
usmg  metal  boxes.  2,  3.  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  Leonard  Street.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Otner  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  811. 


FLORIDA  FRUIT  for  Christmas,  delicious  tree- 
ripened,  fresh-picked  oranges  and  grapefruit: 
bushel  box,  one  kind  or  mixed,  express  prepaid. 

SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  111!  Virginia 
Drive,  Orlando,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE— Maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon; 

cakes  45c  per  pound,  prepaid  third 
HUGH  MaeLAURY.  Harpersfield,  X.  Y. 


sugar 

zone. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Maple  syrup  $2  per  gallon.  FRANK 
HASKINS,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vermont  maple  syrnp 
gallon,  prepaid  third  zone.  ‘  J. 
FARRAR,  Rupert,  Vermont. 


$2.40  per 
WILLIAM 


CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid  third  zone.  5-lb.  pail 
$1,  two  $1.80,  four  $3.40.  HUGH  GREGG. 
Elbndge,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS — none.v,  famous  Helder- 

berg  Mountain  buckwheat,  five-pound  pail  $1 

?™t£ai?’~?)poun,i  can  $4-20*  H.  J.  GREU- 
LICK  &  SON,  Seotia,  N.  Y. 


su-UMhlMl  Dll  I-  ERENT  —  Fruitminee  —  the 
perfect  pie  filling;  prepared  from  tree-ripened 
fruits,  cane  sugar,  spices,  ready  for  use:  21.-11, 

FRUIT  PAbVovS" t  rtPaid'  HIGHLlXI> 


Miscellaneous 


Blond.  Remington;  antique  firearms:  describe 
fully.  SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  also  crib  quilt* 
photos  0  cts. ;  rugs,  ideal  gifts.  VERA  FUL 
TON,  G.ilhpolis,  Ohio. 


JAMESWAY  INCUBATOR,  electric, 

separate  hatcher,  capacity  5,000: 
priced  to  sell.  A.  J.  LAUERSEN, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


hot  water, 
late  model: 
Commaek, 


fr,  ,*aiim.  catteries  for  sale.  JAMES 


HOFFMAN,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  RICHARDSON  and  Boynton 
coal,  never  used;  would  exchange. 
TISER  4501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


wood  or 
ADVER- 


ITG  MANURE,  loaded  your  truck 

reasonable.  HENRY  HENKEL 
57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


or  ours,  very 
&  SONS,  Inc., 


1  OB  O-A  I -XL— 


2Ai  ii vi  l  iieu  laying 


condition:  $500  takes  them.”  CHAS.  4 
CRlTUCH,  Christie  St.,  Ii.  3,  Hempstead,  L.  I.. 


INC  I  BATOR  I  OR  SALE,  Blue  Hen,  double 

deck,  coal,  six  thousand  capacity.  K.  DAY 
TON,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used 
nient.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook, 


poultry  equip- 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  LIoHT  plant  with  nearly  new  batteries- 

‘-‘xceRent  condition;  $100.  ODIN  H.  BENE¬ 
DICT,  Jamestown  or  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Farm  board,  $5.50  weekly,  and  re¬ 
pairing,  with  middle-aged  couple,  nearer  New 
York.  N.  FISCHER,  care  Post  Office,  New 
I hiltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  people  to  board  or  room 
reasonable  rates.  MRS.  L.  HANCY,  2541 
Madison  St.,  Hollywood,  Florida. 


M  ILL  BOARD  an  elderly  gentleman  or  lady  for 
$>  per  week;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  45*57 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  BOARDERS,  modern  farm  home 
$25  per  month.  MRS.  MAURICE  KENNER 
Halifax,  Pa. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  —  Convalescent,  aged 
chronic,  resident  nurses:  reasonable;  20  mil.  - 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  PINE- 
HURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 
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Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year! 

C.B.W. 

A  Christmas  Message 

“Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward 
Men."  sang  the  angels  thousands  of 
years  ago.  but  it  is  still  the  Christmas 
message  to  all  people  of  the  earth. 

Some  of  us  in  these  time  of  seeming 
chaos  have  got  sadly  away  from  this  mes¬ 
sage.  On  all  sides  of  us  we  hear  our 
friends  say,  “I  simply  can't  do  a  thing 
for  Christmas  this  year;  John's  salary 
is  so  small  it  really  doesn't  cover  neces¬ 
sities"  or  “Christmas  grows  harder  every 
year.  We  will  try  to  do  a  little  for  the 
children’s  sake  ,but  I  don’t  get  the  pleas¬ 
ure  I  used  to  out  of  Christmas.” 

How  far  these  people  have  got  away 
from  the  true  Christmas  spirit !  Our 
pioneer  grandmothers  had  hardly  the 
necessities  of  life,  but  they  found  some 
way  to  give  the  children  a  special  treat 
at  Christmas — a  rag  doll,  or  one  made 
from  carefully  selected  corn  husks  saved 
for  the  purpose  months  before,  a  sled 
fashioned  by  grandfather's  capable 
hands,  some  molasses  taffy,  and  mittens 
knit  from  wool  of  their  own  sheep.  Al¬ 
ways.  the  Christmas  spirit  Avas  there. 

The  story  of  the  Babe  in  the  manger 
took  on  new  beauty  in  childish  hearts — - 
a  message  to  carry  with  them  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood. 

To  our  own  fathers  and  mothers, 
Christmas  was  a  family  day.  They 
came  by  train  or  with  horses  and  sleigh 
over  the  shining  white  snow  through  the 
fields  and  woods  decorated  in  fantastic 
shapes  by  Mother  Nature — to  have  dinner 
with  father  and  mother.  A  grand  re¬ 
union  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  feast¬ 
ing  and  merry  making  made  a  day  to  be 
looked  forward  to  from  year  to  year  by 
each  participant. 

The  grandchildren  loved  to  hear  the 
Christmas  message  from  the  old  worn 
Bible  read  by  grandpa,  after  which  the 
heavily-laden  tree  was  shorn  of  its  gifts 
and  everyone  returned  home — his  heart 
filled  with  peace  and  good  will. 

Today,  fathers  and  mothers  all  around 
us  are  bravely  carrying  on,  keeping  this 
Christmas  spirit  alive  and  passing  it  on 
to  their  children. 

The  simplest  pleasures  of  childhood 
are  the  most  treasured  memories  of  later 
years.  A  walk  through  the  star-lit 
streets  where  candles  in  the  a\  indov  s  and 
lighted  Christmas  trees  on  the  lawns 
give  a  Christmas  thrill  perhaps  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  story  of  mother's  or  dad's 
childhood  Christmases  of  long  ago,  makes 
a  vivid  memory  in  later  years. 

A  turn  of  the  radio  dial  and  we  hear 
the  boy  carolers  singing  Christmas 
carols  in  their  native  tongue  in  far-off 
Germany  or  any  other  of  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  programs  of  Christmas  music  and 
cheer.  What  busy  fingers  and  merry 
laughter  among  the  youngsters  as  they 
make  their  Christmas  gifts  and  what 
surprised  mothers  and  dads  as  they  undo 
their  tissue-wrapped  parcels. 

The  true  Christmas  spirit  can  never 
die  while  we  have  these  happy  memories 
to  keep  it  alive  and  willing  workers  to 
carrv  on  the  ChsiStmas  message. 

a.  s.  H. 


Silent 


Silent  night,  Holy  night ! 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright 

'Round  yon  Virgin  Mother  and  Child. 

Holy  Infant  so  tender  and  mild. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace ! 


Silent  night.  Holy  night! 
Shepherds  quake  at  the  sight ! 
Glories  stream  from  heaven  afar, 
Heav'nly  hosts  sing  Alleluia : 
Christ  the  Saviour  is  born. 

Christ  the  Saviour  is  born  ! 


Silent  night,  Holy  night ! 

Son  of  God.  love's  pure  light 
Radiant  beams  from  Thy  holy  face. 
With  the  light  of  redeeming  grace. 
Jesue,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth, 

Jesus,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth. 


Tennessee  Notes 


A  gift !  Well  surely  it  was.  A  check 
from  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  sink  for  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  And  now 
the  step  saver  is  installed,  at  a  cost  of  a 
little  over  ,$7.  I  happened  on  one  with  a 
back  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  one 
new,  and  practically  as  good.  To  say  that 
I  am  grateful  would  be  expressing  myself 
mildly,  indeed.  Moreover,  I  am  the  only 
housewife  in  my  immediate  neighborhood 
so  fortunate,  though  several  of  the 
sink's  visitors  have  promised  themselves 
one. in  the  near  future., 
i  November  the  23rd  and  zero  has  been 
hovering  around  for  several  days.  Such 
bitter  cold  with  no  snow  is  hard  on  young 
wheat  and  other  small  grain.  We  have 
the  two  pigs  butchered  and  the  pieces 
sugar  cured,  hung  up  by  wire  hangers 
and  no  more  trouble  only  to  take  down, 
untie  sacks,  cut  the  strings,  remove  wrap¬ 
ping  papers  and  it  is  ready  to  slice. 

One  can  scarcely  realize  Christmas  will 
soon  be  here.  Where  has  the  time  gone? 
Old  age  slows  one  up.  This  year  along 
with  others,  will  soon  be  only  a  memory. 
We  miss  the  birds  and  flowers,  above  all 
we  miss  the  warm  sunshine ;  our  mind  is 
a  medley  of  many  things.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  is  memory  ;  often  in  the  silent 
night  when  sleep  is  far  away,  it  brings 
trooping  around  the  children  when  they 
were  small,  or  on  back  to  childhood  and 
childhood  friends  of  whom  so  few  remain 
over  here.  Grandma,  with  the  snowy 
kerchief  tied  over  the  silver  gray  hair, 
busy  with  pots  and  pans  around  the  wide- 
open  fireplace,  baking  and  brewing  the 
viands  a  hungry  child  thought  so  good. 
Then  in  the  cheery  firelight  telling  some 
interesting  story  of  her  own  younger 
days.  We  can  see  in  fancy  the  tall  four- 
posted  corded  bedstead  with  its  snow- 
white  curtains  stretched  around ;  the  tall 
grandfather's  clock  ticking  away,  and 
with  bated  breath  we  again  listen  as 
grandame  tells  of  how  the  clock  stopped 
ticking  the  night  that  granddad  passed 
away.  We  are  almost  afraid  to  look 
around.  But  she  gently  rocks  to  and  fro 
in  the  old  rocking  chair  and  goes  on  tell¬ 
ing  us  of  many  more  curious  haunting 
tales  of  death  tokens  in  which  she  firmly 
believed  and  while  our  blood  chills  and 
hair  stands  on  end,  Ave  plead  for  more. 
Belief  in  signs,  tokens  and  other  super¬ 
stitions  are  Avell  nigh  obsolete,  but  in  my 
early  childhood  they  AA-ere  common. 

Thanks  to  those  Avho  have  written  that 
they  enjoy  the  Tennessee  Notes.  If  I 
am  sIoav  in  answering  your  letters,  some¬ 
day  I  may  get  around  to  you,  In  regard 
to  the  tufted  coverlets,  I  purchase  the 
single  cotton  thread  from  any  mill  if  not 
available  in  the  stores.  Bleached  thread 
is  best,  though  the  other  will  eventually 


bleach  out  white.  The  thread  is  double 
six  double,  if  fine,  then  doubled  in  a  large 
eyed  darner,  making  12  strands.  Any 
knotted  beldspread  pattern  may  be  used 
for  a  tufting  design.  One  I  like  myself 
I  laid  off  with  a  medium-sized  pie  plate 
interlocking  the  circles  (something  like 
lovers  knot).  This  is  an  all-over  design 
and  very  lovely  Avhen  finished.  Many 
now  use  the  colored  thread,  but  I  am  still 
partial  to  the  solid  Avliite  ones.  When 
ready  for  work,  the  method  is  a  short 
stitch  on  bottom  and  a  long  stitch  on  top, 
follo\A'  design.  When  complete  clip  be¬ 
neath  each  stitch  on  top.  When  boiled 
out  the  little  naps  fluff  out  and  are 
stretched  Avith  no  danger  of  pulling  out,  if 
cloth  is  neAV.  Another  method,  the  regu¬ 
lar  candle  wicking,  is  to  have  a  heavier 
double  (16  threads  or  more)  and  sew 
it  on  the  design,  catching  about  the  dis¬ 
tance  used  in  tufting  with  a  finer  thread 
and  a  backstitch  and  clipping  betAveen 
the  stitches.  Yet  another  method  and 
one  that  is  very  lovely,  is  to  tuft  or  seAV 
over  a  narroAv  piece  of  split  wood  or  stiff 
leather  (I  used  a  strip  off  a  belt)  clip 
the  threads  and  one  has  a  heavy  design. 
That  is  a  very  old  method. 

I  hope  this  will  make  it  plain  to  those 
interested.  Here  is  hoping  Christmas 
will  be  a  joyous  day  to  one  and  all  and 
that  it  will  really  mean  “Peace  on  earth 
good  will  to  men.”  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


A  Pumpkin  Gift 

Sometimes  AA'e  are  inclined  to  consider 
lightly  the  home  products  for  Christmas 
gifts  because  they  seem  so  common  to  us, 
but  they  are  the  gift  ideal  for  the  friend 
or  relative  who  lives  in  toAvn  and  who 
must  buy  everything  for  the  table.  The 
cost  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  Aalue, 
too.  Here  is  a  Christmas  gift  that  city 
relatives  will  especially  enjoy.  Take  a 
large  pumpkin  and  cut  a  door  in  it.  The 
top  may  be  cut  to  lift  out,  but  I  think 
a  door  in  the  side  is  nicer.  Noav  fill  the 
pumpkin,  after  removing  the  seeds,  Avith 
anything  you  have  on  hand.  Wrap  each 
article  in  waxed  paper  and  pack  them 
snugly,  the  heavier,  non-erushables  beloAV. 

Y'ou  might  include  homemade  butter, 
dried  apples,  eggs,  a  glass  of  jelly,  a 
piece  of  fruit  cake,  a  bit  of  candy — just 
anything  homemade  or  home-grown. 
Fasten  the  door  AA'ith  toothpicks.  It  can 
be  made  to  look  more  real  if  hinges  and 
latch  are  drawn  on  with  pencil  or  ink. 

Homemade  sausage,  pickles,  preserves, 
canned  fruit  and  mincemeat  would  be 
Avelcome  fillers  for  the  pumpkin,  too. 
Even  the  pumpkin  will  find  its  Avay  to  the 
table  in  the  shape  of  a  pumpkin  pie, 
topped  Avith  Avhipped  cream.  Yes.  this 
made  one  ideal  gift !  mbs.  l.  v.  c. 


For  Wrapping  the  Gifts 

There  are  many  interesting,  “different” 
ways  of  wrapping  the  gift,  and  we  are 
all  convinced  that  wrapping  is  important. 

Did  you  ever  try  taking  red  and  green 
cord,  the  plain  sort,  and  tAvisting  it  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  gay  tying  material?  A 
country  cousin  aa'Iio  got  snoAA'ed  in  and 
couldn't  buy  last-minute  essentials,  took 
ordinary  used  AA'hite  string  about  the 
house,  and  dyed  it  red  and  green  with 
cotton  dyes,  then  tAvisted  it.  with  tassel 
fends,  and  made  her  packages  very 
Christmassy.  M-  worth. 


December  18,  1937 

Christmas  from  the  Kitchen 

Is  there  any  of  us  who  has  not  anx¬ 
iously  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  box  from  home?  The  probing,  feel¬ 
ing  and  final  unwrapping  of  the  parcels 
is  a  delightful  experience  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  Several  years  ago  we  were 
fortunate  in  finding,  tucked  down  in  a 
corner  of  our  box,  a  parcel  wrapped  in 
tissue,  but  marked,  “This  is  only  filler." 
Our  curiosity  was  aroused  to  the  extent 
that  the  package  Avas  hurriedly  opened 
and  the  contents  investigated.  Imagine 
our  surprise  and  joy  when  Ave  found  the 
box  fairly  overflowing  with  dried  corn ! 
Corn  that  had  been  raised,  garnered  and 
dried  by  hands  Ave  loved  dearly. 

Needless  to  say,  it  appeared  as  a  Arery 
important  item  on  the  Christmas  Day 
menu.  Something  direct  from  our  old 
home  kitchen  meant  far  more  than  many 
of  the  more  expensive  gifts  that  came 
later.  The  thought  occurred  that  since 
Ave  had  been  given  so  much  joy  from  this 
humble  gift,  Avhy  Avouldn’t  our  friends 
likeAvise  enjoy  similar  gifts — giftst  Ave 
had  taken  the  time  to  prepare  out  of  the 
ingredients  that  lay  on  our  pantry 
shelves,  and  gifts  that  were  truly  our¬ 
selves  ? 

Many  times  Ave.  aa’Iio  live  in  the  midst 
of  growing  things,  forget  that  city  dAA'ell- 
ers  and  people  living  in  box-like  apart¬ 
ments  have  little  access,  to  home-canned 
fruits  and  preserves,  and  must  rely  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  grocer  for  their  jel¬ 
lies  and  pickles. 

If  you  Avant  to  make  this  year's  holi¬ 
day  one  that  comes  from  the  heart  as  Avell 
as  the  kitchen  Avrap  up  a  jar  of  luscious 
Whitney  crabs  in  clear  cellophane.  Who 
could  resist  their  spicy  redness  floating 
in  heavy  syrup?  A  can  of  green  ginger 
pears  is  not  only  festive  and  befitting 
the  season,  but  serves  to  give  the  Christ¬ 
mas  table  an  added  note  of  color. 

Unless  you  have  lived  in  the  city  and 
have  been  forced  to  eat  “canned  pork 
and  beans,”  you  cannot  possibly  know  the 
thrill  of  opening  a  package  and  finding 
a  jar  of  real  home-baked  beans,  honey 
broAvn  and  topped  Avith  thick  slices  of 
salt  pork. 

If  you  want  to  make  cookies  for  those 
aAvay  from  the  fireside  use  a  recipe  that 
calls  for  molasses  so  the  contents  of  the 
box  will  be  fresh  and  moist  Avhen  it 
reaches  its  destination. 

If  there  is  a  bachelor  girl  on  your  list, 
visualize  her  opening  your  box  to  find  a 
plump,  roasted  chicken,  stuffed  with  old- 
fashioned  dressing,  and  Avearing  a  toav 
of  cranberries  doAvn  its  breast.  To  the 
college  boy  Avho  finds  it  impossible  to 
come  home  for  Christmas  send  a  box  of 
creamy  Avhite  fudge  streAvn  with  butter¬ 
nuts.  For  him  it  will  be  more  than  a 
gift ;  it  will  be  a  precious  “bit”  of  home. 

L.  C. 


A  pleasant  beginning -for  your  Christinas  dinner.  A  sprig  of  holly  or  evergreen 
and  a  bright  red  cherry  ivill  give  it  a  festive  air. 


Christmas  Treats 

A  festive  table  always  assures  a  cheery 
meal.  Make  snoAvballs  and  place  in  a 
mound  on  a  flat  plate  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  BetAveen  the  snoAvballs  place 
sprigs  of  holly  or  other  greens  and  on 
top  a  bow  of  ribbon,  red  and  silver. 
Holly,  mistletoe  or  evergreen  may  be 
placed  about  the  plate.  Red  or  silver 
candles  may  be  used. 

Snowballs.  —  Twelve  marshmallows, 
one-fourth  cup  milk,  one-third  cup  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Melt  marshmallows  in  milk  over 
hot  water.  Add  confectioners’  sugar  and 
A-anilla.  Beat  until  smooth.  Then  take 
uncooked  marshmallows  and  dip  into  the 
mixture,  one  at  a  time.  Be  sure  to  dip 
on  all  sides,  then  roll  them  in  shredded 
cocoanut.  This  makes  12  snowballs.  If 
you  Avish  to  use  a  little  more  red  in  the 
decorations,  you  might  color  the  sauce 
red. 

Christmas  Wreaths. — One  and  one-lialf 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup 
butter,  one-half  cup  granulated  sugar, 
one  egg  yolk,  three  tablespoons  evaporated 
milk,  green  vegetable  coloring,  red  cinna¬ 
mon  drops.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  and 
add  egg  yolk.  Beat  well.  Combine  Avith 
liquid  and  dry  ingredients.  Chill  dough, 
roll  out  and  cut  Avith  doughnut  cutter. 
Bake  in  hot  oven,  450  degrees,  for  15 
minutes.  When  cool,  frost  Avith  icing 
tinted  green  with  vegetable  coloring. 
Decorate  Avith  clusters  of  red  cinnamon 
drops.  This  recipe  makes  three  dozen 
Christmas  Avreaths. 

Christmas  Tree  Salad. — Arrange  crisp 
lettuce  on  cold  salad  plates.  Cut  small 
slices  from  a  head  of  lettuce,  not  too 
large.  Arrange  two  pear  halves  with 
the  small  end  up,  put  together  Avith  tooth¬ 
picks  if  necessary.  Now  take  cream 
cheese  and  color  it  a  light  green.  Start 
at  the  base  of  the  pear  and  work  it  very 
roughly  with  a  pastry  tube.  When  the 
pear  is  covered  it  Avill  look  like  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  Take  tiny  decorating  candies 
and  sprinkle  the  rtree '  for  ornaments. 
Serve  Avith  mayonnaise.  MRS.  L.  v.  c. 
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Gifts  for  a  Year 

When  deciding  upon  what  to  give  for 
Christmas,  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider 
some  off-the-beaten-track  ideas  for  re¬ 
membrances  which  will  last,  not  simply 
for  a  day  or  an  hour,  but  for  a  whole 
year. 

For  instance,  wouldn't  a  mother  with 
a  family  of  lively  youngsters  find  an 
afternoon  off  each  week  much  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  the  cloth  for  a  new  dress 
which  she  has  no  time  to  make  and  no 
chance  to  wear.  Just  write  on  a  greet¬ 
ing  card  that  yoti  will  stay  with  babies 
and  make  a  dream  blossom  on  her  Christ¬ 
mas  tree. 

Instead  of  the  pretty  fruit  bowl  that 
would  only  mean  another  dish  to  wash 
for  the  friend  who  can  never  get  her 
work  caught  up,  tell  her  you  will  help 
clean  house,  sew  or  generally  help  out 
once  a  month. 

Instead  of  another  woolly  shawl  for 
that  elderly  relative  who  loves  to  “go’’ 
give  her  a  little  ride  on  Christmas  Day 
and  occasionally  afterwards,  once  a 
month  perhaps.  How  excited  she  will  be 
when  she  reads  about  it  on  a  holiday 
folder ! 

Let  husband  in  to  share  the  gift  to 
those  tied  down  old  neighbors,  who  have 
wanted  so  long  to  make  that  week-end 
trip  to  Sally's,  but  someone  must  do  the 
chores  and  look  after  the  invalid  boarder. 

M.  F. 


Dressing  Up  the  Popcorn 
for  Christmas 

Did  you  ever  make  a  popcorn  cake? 
It  is  an  attractive,  good-looking  decora¬ 
tion  for  the  table,  either  for  dinner,  or  a 
party,  and  besides  proves  good  to  eat. 

Pop  the  corn  as  if  for  making  popcorn 
balls.  Instead  of  molding  balls,  pack  it 
into  a  well-buttered  angel  cake  tube  pan. 
Remove  from  the  pan  as  soon  as  shaped 
and  while  it  is  a  bit  ‘‘sticky.”  Then  take 
the  gay  colored  little  candies,  all  colors, 
or  all  red,  or  all  green,  and  press  them 
plentifully  around  the  surface  of  the 
corn  cake.  If  it  is  intended  for  a  table 
centerpiece,  a  tall  green,  red  or  orange 
candle  may  be  placed  in  the  center,  and 
the  “cake”  is  finished.  If  the  candle  is 
lighted,  paste  a  snug  little  up-turned 
collar  of  paper  around  the  base  of  the 
candle,  to  catch  the  candle  grease. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  making  pop¬ 
corn  balls : 

Sugar,  one  cup ;  white  corn  syrup,  half 
a  cup;  cold  water,  half  a  cup,  and  two 
tablespoons  of  butter.  Cook  until  it 
reaches  a  soft-ball  stage.  Then  pour  this 
syrup  over  the  freshly  popped  corn,  mix 
thoroughly  and  press  into  the  tube  pan. 

This  is  especially  appropriate  for  a 
children's  party.  M.  W. 


Holly  Money 

It  is  “holly  time”  on  the  Shore.  That 
means  that  farm  women  in  many  homes 
are  busily  engaged  in  making  holly 
wreaths  for  holiday  decoration.  Up 
early  and  to  bed  late  is  Ihe  rule  now, 
for  the  work  is  slow  and  -tedious.  The 
bright  red  berries  and  dark  green  foliage 
an  very  lovely,  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
fashion  about  tying  the  wreaths.  Then, 
too,  it  only  comes  once  a  year  and  only 
lasts  a  month  or  a  shorter  time  if  one 
gets  tired. 

Some  women  with  help  make  many 
dozen,  but  for  the  most  of  us  a  box  of 
15  or  IS  dozen  is  a  prodigious  job.  After 
it  is  shipped  comes  the  waiting  for  the 
check.  Sometimes  it  is  much  more  than 
was  expected  but  let  it  be  a  large  amount 
or  just  a  little,  it  is  always  welcome. 

With  some  of  us  it  is  extra  money  to 
buy  something  we  have  long  wanted.  For 
most  families  this  money  that  grows  on 
trees  buys  the  shoes  and  clothes  for 
Winter.  Last  January  a  little  girl  from 
a  home  where  poverty  is  no  stranger, 
came  in  one  cold  morning  wearing  a 
warm  new  snow  suit.  1  said,  “What  a 
pretty  suit,  Louise.”  “Yes,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  “Mother  bought  it  with  holly 
money.”  mbs.  j.  h.  a. 


4-H  Club  Notes 

The  Italy  Valley  Pioneers  (Yates 
County)  selected  as  their  Community 
Betterment  Project,  the  improvement  of 
the  Town  Hall  Yard.  Nothing  had  ever 
been  done  to  these  grounds  and  they  pre¬ 
sented  much  the  appearance  of  a  hay- 
field.  A  man  who  wras  interested  in  the 
work,  mowed  it  and  the  club  members 
diligently  went  to  work,  raking  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  stones.  As  soon  as  this  was  fin¬ 
ished,  it  was  mowed  over  with  lawn 
mowers.  The  club  also  made  and  cared 
for  three  flower  beds,  to  beautify  the 
grounds  until  the  shrubbery  can  be  set. 
Practically  all  the  members  worked  en¬ 
thusiastically  throughout  the  Summer. 
Tuesday  evening  of  each  week  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  mowung  the  lawn.  Each  eve¬ 
ning,  after  the  wurk  wras  done,  games 
were  played  and  everyone  had  lots  of 
fun.  The  games  also  helped  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  sportsmanship  among  the 
children.  The  work  has  given  the  mem¬ 
bers  a  sense  of  ownership  and  pride  in 
their  community.  Instead  of  wanting  to 
destroy  public  property,  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  caring  for  and  improving  it. 

The  club  had  a  harvest  supper  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  buying  shrub¬ 
bery.  The  proceeds  were  over  $8. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  came  across 
with  two  winners  in  the  State  contests. 
Willard  Teelin  of  Deansboro,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Niles  of  Holland  Patent,  are  now 
eligible  to  enter  the  National  Contest  for 
college  scholarships.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  4-H  club  work  in  New 
York  State  that  two  members  from  one 
county  have  won  State  contests  —  Niles 
winning  the  State  leadership  contest  and 
Teelin  the  State  achievement  event. 
Hearty  congratulations  to  both  the  boys 
and  their  4-H  club  leaders. 


Here’s  Pleasurable  Economy 


5676 — Quick  work,  my  gracious  yes!  And 
such  fun,  too!  Crochet  your  own  gloves  of 
yarn  or  string — make  them  lengthwise — 
just  two  flat  pieces,  whipped  together 
with  contrasting  wool.  There’s  a  gusset  to 
create  that  smart  flare  at  the  wrist.  Bright 
gloves  are  all  the  rage — so  here’s  your 
chance  to  join  the  fashion  parade — gloves 
to  match  or  contrast  with  any  costume 
will  cost  only  a  few  cents  if  you  make 
them  yourself.  Pattern  5676  contains  di¬ 
rections  for  making  gloves,  illustration  of 
them  and  of  all  stitches  used  and  mate¬ 
rial  requirements. 


6740 — You’ll  he  as  proud  as  a  pea¬ 
cock  when  you  see  how  handsome 
your  favorite  chair  looks  all  dressed 
up  in  its  beautiful  new  set.  Ten-to- 
the-inch  crosses  in  a  riot  of  bright 
colors  or  in  two-tone  color  combina¬ 
tions  “paint”  this  regal  bird,  gar¬ 
land  of  roses  and  lattice-work.  Use 
rope  silk  or  cotton  for  best  results. 
Your  friends  will  exclaim  with  envy 
over  the  professional  look  this  chair 
set  has  and  will  be  amazed  to  hear 
how  quickly  and  easily  you  did  it. 
Pattern  5740  contains  a  transfer  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  large  motif  13x16  inches, 
and  two  smaller  ones  4M.x6  inches; 
material  requirements;  color  chart 
and  key;  illustrations  of  all  stitches. 


Price  of  the  patterns  10c  each.  Send 
orders  to  The  Hural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Smooth  Hands  in  Winter 

I  am  sure  of  having  smooth,  white 
hands  if  I  rub  them  three  or  four  times 
a  day  after  washing  them,  with  sour  but¬ 
termilk  mixed  with  a  little  salt.  At  night 
before  going  to  bed,  I  give  them  another 
treatment.  I  protect  them  when  out  of 
doors  or  when  doing  rough  work,  by 
wearing  gloves.  I  also  wear  gloves  in 
bed.  The  buttermilk  treatment  is  just 
as  good  for  the  face  and  neck  as  for 
hands.  M.  B. 


YOU  can  feel  the  difference 
in  comfort — an d  figure  the 
savings  in  wear!  Goodrich 
Litentufs,  on  the  average, 
weigh  one  pound,  5  ounces  less 
than  ordinary  heavy  boots.  No 
wonder  they  make  farm  work 
easier! 

In  spite  of  their  lighter 
weight,  Goodrich  Litentufs 


haveextrawearhui/t  into  them 
. . .  they’ll  withstand  the  hard¬ 
est  usage  you  can  give  them! 

After  you’ve  tried  Litentufs 
for  a  day,  you’ll  appreciate  how 
remarkably  they  help  banish 
leg  fatigue.  And,  when  you’ve 
worn  them  month  after 
month,  you’ll  realize  what  a 
saving  their  longer  wear 


means.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.; 
Footwear  Division,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

There  is  a  full  line  of  quality 
rubber  footwear  bearing  the  name 

Goodrich 

—  the  mark  that  as¬ 
sures  you  a  full  dollar’s 
value  no  matter  what 
price  you  pay 
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DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK  (19), 
NEW  YORK 


MEMORY  VERSE 
November  Night 

Listen  .  .  , 

With  a  faint,  dry  sound. 

Like  steps  of  passing  ghosts, 

The  leaves,  frost-crisp’d,  break  from  the  trees 
And  fall. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey. 

Sent  by  Martha  Williams  (17),  Rhode  Island. 


DRAWN  BY  LLOYD  O’REE  (19),  NEW  YORK 


Sept.  29. — Horrors!  It  rasped,  grated  all  the 
way  down,  burning,  stinging  and  bringing  tears 
to  my  eyes.  Could  the  shining  red  and  white 
shortcake  cause  such  torture  to  the  throat? 
But  others  were  in  difficulties,  too.  Dad  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  flavor  wasn’t  quite  natural  and 
mom  accused  me  of  trying  to  sweeten  the  ber¬ 
ries  with  salt.  I  denied  it  with  an  inner  faint 
feeling  for  salt  and  sugar  are  close  together  in 


the  pantry. 

But  the  evidence  was  all  too  evident.  Dad  s 
rapidly  blackening  brow  suddenly  vanished  in 
the  direction  of  the  kitchen  where  he  made  the 
water  fly  cleansing  his  mouth.  Of  course  Mom 
could  be  depended  upon  and  she  deserves  a 
martyr’s  crown  for  the  cheerful  way  she  ate 
her  portion.  Bride  demanded  that  I  eat  my 
share  but  that  was  the  longest  lasting  piece  of 
shortcake  that  1  ever  hope  to  see.  The  pesky 
thing  must  have  found  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

The  house  cat  came  begging  and  for  punish¬ 
ment  he  received  the  cake.  After  licking  the 
frosting  off  and  taking  a  few  bites  he  retreated 
to  a  secluded  corner  where  he  lay  as  one  dead 
all  day.  I’ll  bet  that  he  loses  at  least  two  of 
his  nine  lives.  Tough  Tommy,  the  barn  eat.  was 
strong  and  consumed  nearly  half  a  slice  before 
he  gave  up.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  ob¬ 
serving  furiously  working  away  at  liis  face 
with  a  hind  foot.  Cleaning  out  liis  mouth,  no 

^Complaints  have  continued  all  afternoon.  This 
family  just  doesn’t  know  how  to  suffer  in  silence 
and  can’t  understand  that  accident  will  happen. 
But  if  there  are  any  fatalities  (I  don’t  feel  so 
good  mvself )  may  it  hereby  be  known  to  all,  I 
didn’t  mean  to  do  it!  —  Dilly  the  Dum  Dum 
Diarist”  (A). 


Oct  15. — I  emerged,  late,  from  the  house  just 
as  my  street  car  passed.  Quickly,  lest  I  miss 
it  I  ran  for  it,  but  alas,  it  was  gone!  I 
dashed  after  it  taking  a  short  cut— no  use!  I 
never  even  'saw  the  end '  of  it?!  Half  way  to 
school,  still  running,  very  red  of  face,  totally 
breathless,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  teacher,  who 
although  in  common  place  clothing,  appeared 
to  me  as  an  angel  of  light.  Thus  I  arrived  at 
school  on  time  and  thanked  for  once,  the  fate 
that  made  teachers  necessary.— “Ban”  (A). 


Oct  31. — Went  to  a  party  last  night.  I  was 
“boob”  enough  to  get  fooled  on  a  trick,  and  me 
the  “wise  one”  that  couldn’t  get  fooled!  We 
were  blindfolded  and  led  into  the  next  room 
and  asked  to  kiss  the  picture  of  a  movie  actor. 
I  did  as  I  was  told,  one  kiss,  another  kiss  and 
then  a  third  kiss  and  ugh.  what  was  that! 

Later  I  found  out  that  the  third  time  I  had 
kissed  a  very  sticky  pan  of  dough.  Was  my 
face  red?  (no  white!) 

Nov.  1. — I  took  a  short  cut  through  the  or¬ 
chard  to  visit  a  neighbor  last  night  and  some¬ 
thing  hard  hit  me  on  the  head.  Not  waiting  to 
look  around  I  began  to  run,  thinking  that  some¬ 
one  was  trying  to  scare  me.  On  my  way  home 
I  went  along  the  road  and  not  through  the  or¬ 
chard  at  all  and  once  I  heard  something — what 
was  it?  Nothing  but  an  apple  falling.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me  what  had  hit  my  head  before. 
And  to  think  that  little  things  like  that  can 
frighten  one  to  think  ’most  anything! — “Joy- 


DRAWN  BY  ELLEN  CLARK  (19),  NEW  YORK 


Dear  Our  Bage — I  hope  that  I’m  not  too  late 
to  join  the  November  reunion.  Down  on  the 
farm  this  is  a  busy  time  of  the  year,  though 
not  to  infer,  of  course,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
do  in  any  season!  How  natural  it  seems  to  be 
writing  the  0.  B.  address  on  the  envelope  again. 
I  hope  that  many  are  addressed  that  way  this 
year  for  it  is  so  nice  to  hear  from  old  friends 
of  Our  Rage. — Boris  Benuett  (A),  New  York. 


To  Our  Bage — Greetings  from  the  land  of 
clams  and  cranberries  and  sand  dunes— to  all 
fellow  Alumni  and  to  Our  Bage.  Isn’t  is  jolly 
being  able  to  say  hello  like  this  once  a  year? 
I  was  25  last  month  but  I’ll  never  get  too  old 
to  look  forward  to  the  November  Our  Bage. 
And  aren't  the  boys  and  girls  carrying  on 
grandly?  They  get  talenteder  and  talenteder 
and  Our  Bage  alone  is  worth  twice  the  price  of 
The  Rural  New-Y’orker — yes.  indeedy.  Here’s  a 
nation-wide  enigma  for  you.  Hope  you  like 
what  it  solves  out  to  be: 

My  first  is  in  Wyoming  but  not  in  Texas. 

My  second  is  in  Vermont  but  not  in  Utah. 

My  third  is  in  New  York  but  not  in  Michigan. 
My  fourth  is  in  Oregon  but  not  in  Montana. 

My  fifth  is  in  Massachusetts  but  not  in  Kansas. 
My  sixth  is  in  Louisiana  but  not  in  Colorado. 
My  seventh  is  in  Arizona  but  not  in  Delaware. 
My  eighth  is  in  Georgia  but  not  in  Idaho. 

My  ninth  is  in  Arkansas  but  not  in  Maine. 

My  tenth  is  in  Kentucky  but  not  in  Indiana. 

My  eleventh  is  in  Iowa  but  not  in  Alabama. 

My  twelfth  is  in  California  but  not  in  New 

J  erSey. 

My  thirteenth  is  in  Oklahoma  but  not  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

My  fourteenth  is  in  Rhode  Island  but  not  in 
South  Dakota. 

My  whole  I  send  from  State  to  State 
To  bear  my  message  on  this  date. 

Thelma  Busse  (A),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends — How  good  it  seems  to  be  writ¬ 
ing  to  Our  Bage  again!  Our  Bage  is  still  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  it  was  when  I  was  under  20,  and 
still  getting  better.  It  is  a  very  long  time  be¬ 
tween  issues.  Again,  best  wishes  and  farewell 
for  another  year. — Ruth  Clark  (A),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  Here’s  an  Alumnus, 
back  once  more  to  say  hello.  I’ve  been  stirring 
and  stirring  the  last  few  days,  for  it’s  apple 
butter  making  time  at  our  home.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  if  the  stuff  didn't  sputter  so  much 
and  stick  so  easily.  Here  I’ve  had  a  whole 
year’s  time  to  get  this  letter  written  and 
plenty  of  time  to  send  it  to  reach  you  in  time, 
but  alas,  here  I  am  perhaps  too  late.  Here’s 
hoping  not. — Edna  Wynick  (A),  New  Y'ork. 

Dear  Friends — Today,  October  31,  I  took  a 
walk  in  the  woods  not  far  from  my  home.  I 
came  across  a  holly  tree  full  of  berries.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight.  Naturally  it  brought 
Christmas  to  my  mind  and  the  destruction  of 
evergreens  each  year.  We  will  be  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  Christmas  when  the  November  issue  of 
Our  Page  reaches  us.  so  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  Pagers  not  to  break  the  branches  of  the 
evergreens  or  alder  berries,  but  to  take  a  clean 
sharp  knife  with  you.  Then  a  clean  smooth 
cut  will  be  left  and  disease  and  rot  won’t  be 
likely  to  begin.  Also  use  discretion  in  picking 
the  running  pine,  and  other  creeping  greenery. 
Remember  evergreens  grow  slowly.  Yours  for 
lovely  things,  like  this  holly  tree  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  our  land. — Elizabeth  Townsend  (A), 
Massachusetts. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND  —  BY  HOPE 
LEHIGH  (A),  PENNSYLVANIA 


DAVE  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK  (19), 
NEW  YORK 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  hope  that  I’m  not  too 
late.  I  forgot  all  about  the  November  Page  un¬ 
til  this  morning.  November  already!  Soon 
the  snow  will  be  flying  and  we’ll  have  some 
drifts,  too.  My  flowers  were  beautiful  this 
Summer.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  frost  come. 
My  garden  was  larger  this  year  and  I  spent 
a  good  many  afternoons  working  in  it.  I  have 
some  improvements  planned  for  next  year. 
Here’s  wishing  all  of  you  the  best  of  luck  for 
the  coming  year.  I’m  hoping  to  see  some  of 
you  at  the  1938  reunion. — Amy  I.  Springer  (A), 
Pennsylvania. 


NOTES  FROM  GERMANY 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page — A  long  time 
has  gone  since  I  wrote  to  you  last  and  I  don’t 
know  if  you  remember  me.  But  when  I  tell 
you  that  Amy  I.  Springer  is  my  pen  pal  you 
will  remember  perhaps.  Amy  always  sends  me 
Our  Bage  and  I  enjoy  reading  it. 

I  have  just  had  my  holidays  which  I  spent 
at  the  seaside  on  a  small  island  called  “Feli- 
marn.”  You  can  perhaps  find  it  if  yon  look  at 
a  map  of  Germany.  There  were  wonderful 
days  with  bathing  and  swimming,  sometimes  a 
longer  trip  among  cornfields.  I  was  very 
brown  when  I  came  back.  Of  course  you  can 
imagine  that  I  didn’t  like  to  work  but  I  must, 
and  now  I  will  save  money  for  next  year’s  holi¬ 
days  so  that  I  can  spend  them  again  at  the 
seaside.  I  like  the  sea  so  much.  Some  times 
when  it  is  raining  and  the  sky  is  gray,  the 
sea  is  also  gray.  When  it  is  very  stormy,  it 
is  nearly  black  with  white  crowns  on  top  of 
all  the  waves,  and  at  least,  when  the  sun 
shines  and  the  sky  is  blue,  the  sea  is  also  blue. 
I  think  that  the  sea  is  the  mirror  of  the  sky. 

On  the  island  “Felunarn”  there  is  only  one 
small  town  and  42  villages.  We  spent  the  two 
weeks  of  my  holidays  in  a  village  where  lived 
only  46  people.  But  it  was  wonderfully  situ¬ 
ated  quite  near  the  sea.  It  is  a  16-hour  drive 
from  Lolingen  to  this  little  village.  There  are 
many  corn  mills  on  the  island.  Near  our  vil¬ 
lage  there  was  also  one.  It  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  look  inside  the  mill  to  see  how  it  works. 
All  is  made  of  wood  and  are  driven  by  the 
wind,  not  by  a  motor. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  something  of  the  hills  near 
Lolingen.  They  are  not  so  very  high  but  they 
are  lovely.  The  river  is  called  the  “Wupper,” 
that  means  river  of  work.  The  water  of  the 
Wupper  is  not  clear,  you  cannot  bathe  in  it 
nor  do  the  fish  swim  in  it.  That  is  because 
there  are  factories  where  ribbons  are  weaved 
and  colored  and  the  dirty  color  which  has  no 
use  any  longer,  takes  its  way  in  the  Wupper. 
That  is  why  the  Wupper  has  such  dirty  water. 

Now  I’ll  say  good-by  to  you  until  next  time. 
— Erna  Weinand  (A).  Germany. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ME 

I  have  lived  in  the  country  my  entire  life, 
and  spent  many  days  wandering  through  wooded 
trails  and  over  the  ridges.  One  can  hardly  go 
in  his  backyard  without  finding  some  of  his 
little  feathered  friends.  They  may  be  feeding 
on  a  weed  or  berryvine  or  in  a  feeding  station 
that  has  been  built  for  that  purpose.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset  there  is  time  for  a  different 
bird  and  song.  If  you  like  and  want  to  study 
them  they  will  take  you  across  fields,  into  the 
woods,  swamps  over  ridges  and  into  places  that 
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(17),  NEW  YORK 


FALL  WINDS  —  BY  MARGARET  RYAN 
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you  would  never  dream  of  if  you  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  them. 

While  watching  and  studying  birds  there  have 
been  so  many  things  that  I  thought  of  writing 
that  I  have  prepared  a  scrapbook  telling  what 
I  have  learned  of  bird  life. 

A  cow  bird  is  an  interesting  bird  to  study. 
He  is  slate  colored  with  black  feet  and  bill. 
You  usually  find  them  in  the  pastures  catching 
the  flies  around  the  cows  and  horses. 

They  lay  their  eggs  in  another  bird’s  nest  for 
them  to  hatch  and  care  for  the  babies.  The 
victim  is  usually  a  yellow  warbler  or  a  chip¬ 
ping  sparrow,  either  of  these  birds  are  much 
smaller  than  the  cowbird.  I  have  found  that 
they  are  very  tame. 

In  finding  the  study  of  birds  so  exciting,  I 
have  chosen  it  for  my  hobby.  I  know  the  names 
and  have  seen  a  variety  of  100  different  birds. — 
Thelma  Namitz  (17),  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  BERYL  WILBUR  (18), 
MASSACHUSETTS 


AUTUMN  RAIN 

Rain  drizzles  down — or  a  fine  mist  spravs 
O’er  landscape  of  dull  browns  and  grays;' 

The  trees  are  bare  and  the  clouds  are  blown 
By  gusty  winds  that  wail  and  groan; 

Dead  leaves  lie  piled  in  sodden  heaps — 

Lost  gold,  for  which  the  frost  weeps. 

Waving  empty  arms  with  a  wistful  sigh 
For  the  lonesome  nests  in  her  branches  high. 

— Janice  M.  Briggs  (A),  Vermont. 


COUNTRY  GIRL  IN  A  CITY 

I  walk  the  city  streets; 

Night  times  I  come  up  a  walk, 

Pavement  under  my  feet,  bright  lights  over  my 
head. 

I  come  into  a  house  that  is  not  a  home  at  all — 
Warmth  is  there  but  not — not 
The  bright  warmth  of  a  fireplace! 

Not  the  welcoming  scent  and  crackle  of  leaping 
flames! 

I  hear  the  wind — 

Through  the  branches  of  the  bare-limbed  trees 
on  the  corner 

I  dream,  walking  hard  pavements — 

I  dream  of  damp  paths  winding 
Under  tall  trees  of  silver  creeks  tinkling. 
Starlight  above,  quiet  around — a  lamp’s  steadv 
gleam, 

A  hearth  fire  glowing — 

Love  to  come  home  to.  after  the  day  is  done. 

— Ruth  Clark  (A),  Pennsylvania. 

HUNTER  S  MOON 

The  hunter’s  moon  gleams  through  the  trees  to¬ 
night, 

All  forest  folk  now  start  to  flv  or  run 
To  safety  ’ere  the  East  is  streaked  with  light. 
Tomorrow  comes  the  hunter  with  his  gun. 

— June  Doolittle  (A),  New  Jersey. 


MISTS 

Little  white  mists  rising  up  from  the  town. 
Covering  the  church  and  the  spire — 

Creeping  up  tree  trunks,  aged  and  brown. 
Upward,  and  evermore  higher! 

—Miriam  Boyce  (14),  Vermont. 


TAKE  CARE 

He  labored  hard  the  live-long  day, 

And  his  cart  was  full  to  the  brim 
AA’ith  bags  of  corn; 

The  last  he  heaved  with  a  careless  throw — 

So  glad  was  he  to  be  through  that  day, 

He,  so  tired  and  worn. 

But  alas!  for  the  last  thoughtless  throw — 

It  upset  the  whole  of  his  labor  down 
Upon  the  stubbled  earth! 

If  when  you  labor  in  the  field  of  life, 

And  tire  when  your  cart  is  filled 
AA’ith  hopeful  deeds: 

Take  care  that  no  one  thoughtless  act 
AA’ill  spill  your  hard-earned  labor’s  fruit 
Again  among  the  weeds. 

—Rose  Schaefer  (A),  New  York. 
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DRAWN  BY  EMMA  DALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Greetings  old  friends! 

AVe  all  wish  Our  Bage  a  happy  birthday! 

Eighteen  years  have  rolled  behind  us  and  each 
issue  has  given  added  enjoyment  to  us  all. 
May  we  hope  for  many  more. 

Erna  AA’einand  has  written  us  from  Germany; 
Thelma  Busse  gives  us  food  for  thought. 

“Dilly”  entertains  us  with  her  unfortunate 
shortcake  episode.  Janice  Briggs  gives  us  her 
beautiful  poem  “Autumn  Rain”  and  “Hunter’s 
Moon”  despite  its  brevity  sheds  its  moonlight 
and  is  stirred  with  the  fear  of  the  wild 

things.  “Take  Care”  has  a  moral  that  we  all 
might  heed.  Marion  AA'iethorn  (A)  writes  us 
that  she  is  now  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  with  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  Marion,  and  all  the  best  of  luck! 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth  of  the 
mouth  to  A’iolet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  AV.  30th 
St..  New  York.  Letters  will  be  welcomed  at 
any  time  but  must  be  held  over  until  the  next 
month  if  received  later  than  this  date. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Hattie  Hernion  (11),  Kentucky;  Mary  Saund¬ 
ers  (18),  New  York;  Janet  AVishard  (15), 
Maryland.  Letters  to  persons  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  under  this  heading  must  be  sent  to  A’iolet 
and  Elsie  Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York, 
with  the  name  and  State  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  written  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed. 
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For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 


Here’s  an  old  home  remedy  your  mother 
used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still  the 
best  thing  ever  known  for  coughs  that 
start  from  colds.  Try  it  once,  and  you’ll 
swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Make  a  syrup  by 
stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed — a  child 
could  do  it. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  gives 
you  a  full  pint  of  actually  better  cough 
remedy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
four  times  the  money.  It  keeps  perfectly, 
tastes  fine,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  there  is  positively  nothing  like  it  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
instantly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the 
air  passages.  No  cough  remedy,  at  any  price, 
could  be  more  effective. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt  action 
on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes.  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Honey  Jelly 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  £aIomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  m  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go  J 

Tie  liver  should  pour  out  two  pound*  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  i»  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  iu»t 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  look* 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowei 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935.  C.M.Co. 

ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Yelox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS.  Box  898-3.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

IfAIIAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
AvUHli  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Ell  i*C  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
I  I LITl 9  Genuine.Nationally  know  n,  MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867.  LaCrosse.  Wis. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints.  25c.  CENTTJKY  PHOTO  8ERVICE,  LaCrosse, Wis 

BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Our  New  Pattern  Book  is 
on  the  Style  Horizon  ! 


Mothers  who  object  to  honey  for  very 
young  children  because  it  runs  and  is  so 
difficult  for  tiny  fingers  to  handle  should 
heartily  approve  of  honey  jelly.  It  has 
the  original  honey  flavor  minus  the  sticki¬ 
ness  and  that  tendency  to  run. 

In  making  honey  jelly  use  a  standard 
eight-ounce  measuring  cup  and  be  very 
careful  that  measurements  are  absolutely 
accurate.  For  the  jelly  you  will  need : 
234  cups  honey,  one-half  cup  water  and 
one-half  cup  liquid  pectin.  Combine  the 
honey  and  wrater.  Bring  just  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  heating  very  slowly  to  prevent 
scorching.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add 
the  pectin  slowly,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  at  once  into  clean,  freshly  sterilized 
jelly  glasses.  Paraffin  while  still  hot  and 
again  when  thoroughly  cold. 

Try  adding  a  few  drops  of  red  or  green 
liquid  vegetable  coloring  to  all  or  part  of 
the  jelly  just  before  pouring  it  into  the 
glasses,  just  enough  to  give  it  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  sparkling  tint.  Cut  in  small  cubes 
and  use  these  as  a  garnish  in  recipes  call¬ 
ing  for  ordinary  jelly  cubes,  maraschino  or 
minted  cherries.  These  little  cubes  will 
add  a  note  of  interest  and  a  delight¬ 
fully  different  flavor  to  ordinary  fruit 
salads.  z.  N. 


Designed  for  Easy  Making 


[H; .  \  V 
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BOOK  °f  patterns: 


The  holiday  season  is  here!  Now  what  to  wear? 
Just  send  for  our  exciting  Pattern  Book,  and 
assemble  a  whole  wardrobe  of  flattering  styles 
for  festive  holiday  hours,  everything  from  tail¬ 
ored  suits  to  glamorous  'belle-of-the-ball  eve¬ 
ning  frocks!  Clothes  for  all  the  family — stay- 
at-home,  school-girl,  business  girl — all  as  easy 
to  make  as  they’re  easy  on  the  budget!  Flat¬ 
tery  in  fabrics,  accessories,  undies!  And  best 
of  all,  a  sweeping  scoop  in  exciting  Christmas 
gifts  you  can  make  yourself.  Hurry,  hurry- 
order  your  copy  today!  Price  of  this  book  is 
15c;  book  and  a  pattern  together,  25c.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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TO  DELICIOUSLY  FLAVORED  MEATS-CURED 


AT  HOME  WITH 


SUGAR  CURING  MEAT  SALT 


If  you,  like  most  people,  prefer  the  match* 
less  flavor  of  home  cured  meats,  you  will 
especially  appreciate  the  convenience  of 
Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt.  Easy-to- 
follow  directions  on  the  can  simplify  the 
rocess.  You  have  no  uncertainty.  You  can 
oth  cure  and  flavor  in  one  operation. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt  contains 
a  balanced  blend  of  International  Salt,  su¬ 
gar,  spices,  and  saltpetre.  Mixed  by  aspecial 
International  process,  they  produce  a  full- 
bodied,  fine  flavor  that  food  experts  agree 
tastes  just  right. 

Farmers  year  after  year  use  Sterling  Meat 
Salt  with  uniform  success.  Their  repeated 
purchases  prove  their  preference  for  the 
product  that  gives  the  most  value.  Curing 


PREMIUMS.  Two  valuable  premiums  at 
about  half  the  retail  cost — a  quality  butch¬ 
er  knife  with  carbon  steel  blades  and  a  bell 
scraper  for  removing  bristles — can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  using  the  coupon  in  each  10  lb. 
can  of  Sterling  Meat  Salt.  Buy  a  can  now 
and  get  these  tools  before  your  next  meat 
curing  time. 


methods  explained  on  the  can  are  practi¬ 
cal.  More  complete  information  on 
preparing  meat  on  the  farm,  including 
photographs  of  butchering,  appears  in 
the  free  edition  of  THE  FARMERS’ 
SALT  BOOK  described  below. 

Try  Sterling  Meat  Salt  yourself  and 
see  the  improvement  in  your  meat.  Its 
cost  is  so  low  for  such  laboratory-tested 
quality  that  you  need  not  trust  a  whole 
winter’s  supply  of  meat  to  anything  but 
the  best.  Buy  Sterling  Meat  Salt  in  10  lb. 
or  2  lb.,  2  oz.  cans.  Follow  the  simple 
directions  on  the  can  for  sure  results 
that  give  tender,  rich-flavored  cured 
meats  of  prime  quality  that  your  family 
will  relish. 

STERLING  SEASONING.  A  kitchen 
product  of  many  uses.  Helps  make  de¬ 
licious  sausage.  Flavors  roasts,  all 
ground  meats.,  soups,  and  poultry  dress¬ 
ing.  Order  it  in  734  lb.,  10  ounce,  or  3 
ounce  cans. 

STERLING  IODIZED  and  STERLING 
PLAIN  TABLE  SALT  are  steam-steril¬ 
ized  for  purity  by  International’s  va¬ 
cuum  refining  process.  Only  5c  in  the 
handy  carton  with  a  sturdy,  metal  pour¬ 
ing  spout. 


STERLING  IODIZED  TABLE  SALT.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foods  of  American  Medical  Association 
has  authorized  us  to  use  the  following  official 
statement:  “STERLING  IODIZED  SALT  used 
daily  for  table  purposes  and  also  in  cooking  will 
supplement  the  iodine  of  diets  which  may  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  iodine  and  will,  therefore,  help  to  pro¬ 
tect  users  against  simple  goiter.’’ 

FREE  BOOK.  Easy  to  follow  pictures  show  how 
to  butcher  and  cure  meats  in  the  32  page  THE 
FARMERS’  SALT  BOOK.  Detailed  instructions. 
Helpful  tips  on  how  to  make  money  on  the  farm 
through  proper  use  of  salt.  Recipes.  Kitchen  aids. 
Write  for  your  free  copy.  International  Salt 
Company,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  RN  1237  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  ‘  ’The  Farmers’  Salt  Book’  ’  to : 

Name  _ _ . _ 

Print  Plainly 

Address _ 

City  or  Tou  n _ _ ! _ State _ 

My  Dealer  is _ _ ’ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
revoked  the  produce  dealer’s  license  of 
Richman  and  Samuels,  Inc.,  336  ash- 
ington  St.,  New  York,  because  of  incor¬ 
rect  accountings  on  144  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  of  produce  consigned  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years.  The  government 
investigators  disclosed  that  the  sums 
withheld  on  the  consignments  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  consignment  and 
amounted  to  as  much  as  $173.50  on  a 
carload.  The  withholding  of  funds  from 
consignors,  it  is  said,  was  done  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  Louis 
Richman  and  Irving  Richman,  officers  of 
the  corporation.  The  practice,  it  was 
found,  had  dated  back  for  eight  years 
prior  to  1930  when  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act  became  law.  A 
California  consignor  had  $44,879.11  with¬ 
held  on  557  carloads  of  vegetables  during 
the  years  1923  to  1930  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  work  brought  about  a  payment 
of  $53,901.87  by  Richman  and  Samuels, 
Inc.,  to  this  party  and  others.  Settle¬ 
ments  had  been  subsequent  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  but  the  Department  claimed  this 
did  not  lessen  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 
There  was  no  question  that  these  sums 
were  withheld  deliberately  and  inten¬ 
tionally  and  constituted  repeated  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  act.  It  was  established  that 
original  sales’  records  pertaining  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  shipments  of  produce  received 
and  sold  on  consignments  prior  to  No¬ 
vember,  1936,  had  been  destroyed.  The 
license  was,  therefore  revoked. 

Albert  J.  Potts  and  Samuel  H.  Winet 
of  New  York  City  were  arrested  and  held 
in  Newark  on  a  charge  of  swindling  Es¬ 
sex  County  owners  of  building  and  loan 
shares  in  the  amount  of  about  $560,000. 
The  two  men,  it  is  alleged,  bought  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  shares  at  prices  above  mar¬ 
ket  value  and  paid  for  same  with  worth¬ 
less  checks.  When  the  holders  of  the 
checks  protested  a  vending  machine  com¬ 
pany,  which  the  two  men  controlled, 
traded  vending  machines  for  the  worth¬ 
less  checks.  The  machines  were  said  to 
have  a  value  of  $15  each  and  were  traded 
at  a  valuation  of  $44.50.  The  detectives 
said  that  when  the  machines  failed  to 
make  money  the  concern  bought  them 
back  at  greatly  reduced  prices  and  the 
differences  in  both  transactions,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  Avere  pocketed,  according  to  the 
charges. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  have 
read  that  recent  New  York  legislation 
has  been  passed  making  a  bond  given  on 
a  farm  mortgage  void  if  the  foreclosure 
price  is  less  than  the  assessed  valuation. 
Is  this  correct?  G.  A.  F. 

New  York. 

No,  that  is  not  correct.  Our  subscriber 
undoubtedly  has  in  mind  the^  Mortgage 
Moratorium  Law  passed  in  1933. 

Prior  to  the  moratorium  law,  where 
property  was  sold  at  a  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure  sale,  the  mortgagee-creditor  was 
entitled  to  a  deficiency  judgment  against 
the  mortgagor-debtor  for  the  difference 
between  the  mortgage  debt  and  the  fore¬ 
closure  sale  price.  This  unjust  situation 
was  changed  by  the  mortgage  moratorium 
law  which  now  provides  that  after  a  fore¬ 
closure  sale  the  mortgagee  may  apply  to 
the  court  for  an  appraisal  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  if  the  property  is  appraised  at 
less  than  the  total  mortgage  debt,  a  de¬ 
ficiency  judgment  can  be  entered  against 
the  owner  for  the  difference  between  this 
debt  and  the  appraised  value.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  property  purchased  at  the  sale 
has  an  appraisal  value  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  mortgage  debt,  regardless  of  the 
foreclosure  sale  price,  then  no  deficiency 
judgment  can  be  entered  against  the 
owner. 

Shippers  having  unpaid  claims  for  pro¬ 
duce  shipped  to  L.  Hirshberg  &  Co.,  286 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  since  July  1, 
1937,  should  file  such  claims  with  the 
Department  before  Dec.  20,  193 (.  The 
license  of  this  firm  was  revoked  and  be¬ 
came  effective  on  Nov.  19  following  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  concern.  Forms  for 
filing  claims  must  be  obtained  from  Al¬ 
bany.  Write  the  Bureau  of  Food  Control, 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Claims  will 
only  be  allowed  when  presented  on  the 
State  forms. 

In  1933  I  was  granted  a  20-year  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  District  Court  of  Brookline, 
Masffc,  against  Raymond  Goodere,  a  chi¬ 
ropractor,  by  whom  I  was  employed  at 
a  health  farm.  I  invested  $750  in  the 
business  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
judgment.  When  he  found  this  out  he 
skipped.  How  can  I  locate  him  i 

New  Hampshire.  w.  h.  q. 

The  last  address  we  were  able  to  get 
of  Raymond  Goodere  ,D.  C„  was  1352 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  but  letters 
sent  to  him  at  that  address  were  returned 
undelivered. 


Am  writing  for  information  concerning 
the  National  Capitol  Co.,  912  15th  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Two  men  just 
called  here  desirous  of  recovering  some¬ 
thing  on  defaulted  stocks  or  bonds  if  we 
had  any.  Guess  everyone  does  have  some 
but  I  am  suspicious  of  everyone  almost 
and  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  more 
trouble.  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
want  to  get  hold  of  anything  defaulted, 
and  am  afraid  there  might  be  some  sort 
of  catch  to  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  if 
we  are  able  to  recover  something  I  would 
like  to.  H.  K.  F. 

New  York. 

As  we  understand  it  the  National  Capi¬ 
tol  Company  has  a  tract  of  land  in 
Maryland  which  they  are  developing  in¬ 
to  a  cemetery.  They  started  in  1935. 
It  is  believed  that  the  concern  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  real  estate  and  securities 
business.  They  sell  burial  plots  in  the 
cemetery.  One  of  their  methods  is  to 
accept  from  clients  and  sell  depre¬ 
ciated  securities  and  invest  the  proceeds 
in  these  burial  lots.  The  success  of  such 
an  investment  depends  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  property,  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  for  burial  space  and  the  integrity 
of  the  developers.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  they  will  not  give  away  their  lots 
without  getting  full  value,  and  cash 
would  probably  have  to  be  paid  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  “value”  of  the  defaulted 
securities.  The  National  Capitol  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  National  Capitol  Memorial 
Park,  Inc.,  and  its  promoters  were  en¬ 
joined  from  the  transaction  in  their 
stock  in  New  York  State.  A  temporary 
injunction  was  in  force  in  April,  1937, 
but  it  was  later  -withdrawn. 


Will  you  expose  these  two  mail  schemes 
to  your  readers?  We,  who  stand  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  its  “defending  spirit”  in 
helping  the  public  by  warning  them  of 
just  these  types  of  parasites,  are  proud 
of  your  past  achievements  in  this  line. 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  f. 

One  of  the  propositions  relates  to  the 
contest  scheme  of  advertising.  Many  of 
these  contests  are  carried  along  on  a  fair 
system  but  they  all  contain  much  exag¬ 
geration  and  always  disappointment  for 
the  majority  of  the  contestants.  The  first 
puzzle  or  request  is  simple — so  simple 
anyone  can  solve  it  but  it  is  followed  up 
with  a  demand  to  do  something  or  sell 
something  to  earn  more  points ;  then 
comes  a  tie  and  more  points  needed  and 
the  end  is  disappointment  to  many.  We 
maintain  that  in  the  end  the  prize  is 
more  than  paid  for  by  practically  every 
contestant.  The  second  proposition  is  one 
of  the  correspondence  schools  which  rep¬ 
resent  that  many  appointments  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  “U.  S.  Government  Service” 
and  that  new  employes  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  added  and  they  will  advise  “Free  of 
charge  how  to  qualify  for  a  government 
job.”  Correspondence  schools  do  not  have 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  they  cannot  have 
any  actual  advance  information  concern¬ 
ing  vacancies  and  under  no  circumstances 
can  they  guarantee  to  obtain  positions 
for  their  students.  We  admit  some  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  give  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  subjects  of  study  but 
schools  that  advertise  to  assist  in  get¬ 
ting  civil  service  and  government  posi¬ 
tions  are  overstepping  the  mark. 


I  never  miss  reading  your  page  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  I  have  never  sent  in  a 
question  before.  The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  am  now  asking  you  will  be 
watched  by  a  number  of  people  in  this 
locality.  Most  of  the  people  on  the  farms 
as  well  as  in  the  village  here  take  your 
paper. 

A  large  butternut  tree  grows  on  prop¬ 
erty  adjoining  mine.  A  large  amount  of 
the  nuts  had  fallen  off  the  branches  on 
to  our  land.  We  picked  two  bushels  in  a 
bag  and  then  the  adjoining  property  own¬ 
er  told  us  that  they  belonged  to  him  even 
though  they  had  fallen  on  our  side  of  the 
fence.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  law 
about  a  situation  such  as  this?  E.  E. 

New  York. 

There  is  little  law  in  this  country  re¬ 
garding  overhanging  branches  of  trees  and 
the  fruit  therefrom.  In  the  first  place, 
courts  have  held  that  in  the  case  of  over¬ 
hanging  branches  and  encroaching  roots, 
the  man  whose  property  is  overhung  by 
the  branches  of  his  neighbor’s  tree  or  is 
invaded  by  the  tree  roots,  has  the  legal 
right  to  cut  off  the  branches  or  the  roots 
at  the  boundary  line.  He  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  cut  down  the  tree,  nor  can  he  force 
his  neighbor  to  cut  it  down. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  the 
property  owner  has  these  rights,  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  legally  entitled  to  col¬ 
lect  the  fruit  whether  it  is  still  attached 
to  the  overhanging  branches  or  has  fallen 
on  the  ground  belonging  to  him.  In 
some  cases  courts  have  implied  that  the 
owner  of  a  tree  may  well  have  the  right 
to  enter  upon  the  adjoining  land  to  col¬ 
lect  the  fruit  from  the  branches  or  off 
the  ground. 


I  HE  quality  and  number  of 
chicks  you  get  is  reflected  in 
what  goes  in  your  breeders 
ration ! ! 

For  21  days  the  embryo  chick 
must  live  on  the  food  in  the 
egg  when  it  was  laid! ! 

For  nearly  two  weeks  after  the 
chick  is  hatched  it  depends  on 
the  vitamins  contained  in  the 
egg  when  it  was  laid! ! 

BR  EEDER 'TINE  contains 
an  abundance  of  vitamin  E  for 
fertility  and  vitamins  A-B-C-D 
and  G,  so  necessary  to  prevent 
the  death  of  the  embryo  during 
incubation  and  assure  livability 


A  PRODUCT 
OF  TIOGA  MILLS 


during  the  first  two  weeks  after 
hatching. 

Equally  important,  BREED¬ 
ERTINE  contains  all  the  re¬ 
quired  minerals — Iodine,  Man¬ 
ganese,  Copper,  Iron,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus,  Sulphur  and  15 
rare,  “trace”  minerals  in  which 
grains  and  grain  by-products 
are  becoming  more  and  more 
deficient. 

Feed  BREEDERTINE  and 
you  are  sure  to  provide  every¬ 
thing  nature  demands  for  the 
hatchability  and  production  of 
sturdy,  well  pigmented,  livable 
chicks. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  today  for 
BREEDERTINE  and  get 
those  extra  chicks  from  every 
hundred  eggs — it  means  extra 
profit  for  you. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 

Broad  Street  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 


W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp- 
shires.  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock- Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 


REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
strains— Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Rice,  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitchell  N.  Hamp- 
shires:  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Special  Discount  on  early  orders. 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 


502  Trumansburg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  Now  York 


STERN  BROS, 
|  ONGEV/T¥ 

Leghorns 


//■ 


'HEN"  Chicks  Pay  Best 

HEN  Chicks  are  larger,  stronger, 
develop  into  better  layers.  We  sup¬ 
ply  leading  New  Jersey  commercial 
egg  producers  with  HEN  Leghorn 
Chicks  of  dependable  quality. 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 
A  great  longevity  strain.  Our  birds  hold 
record  at  A’ineland  for  lowest  mortality  over 
5-year  period.  Clucks  from  this  strain  will  solve 
your  mortality  problem. 

Also  New  Hampshires  and  Rock-Hamp  Cross  for 
broiler  and  general  purpose  flocks. 

Write  for  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS&CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery/ stock  100%  Pull-  g df flfc  p£g 
orumfree;95%  Livability  guar-  ’  I0*t 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  quantity  reduction 
ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write,  MELVIN  M0UL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds. 
New  Hampshires.  It.  1.  Reds,  S.  C. 
AV.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
A'igorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
tr  HATCHERY 


Supfck.  qUAHTV 


u 

QjLLEfitk 


OX  NO.  I, 


SEAF0RD, 


DELAWARE 


lading  Leghorns  Pedigreed 

I LL ETSF  SE  V EHRAALC A G ES® R  E  A  D  YR? 'oE L I V  E R  Y 

rcuLAu!  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Lepr- 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  S.  KENYON.  Marcellas.  N.  Y. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVES 


ELIMINATE  LABOR,  HAZARDS  and  ASHES 


Even  at  40°  below,  SIMPLEX  gives  unfailing  protection.  Temper¬ 
ature  is  controlled,  accurately  and  auto¬ 
matically.  Chicks  are  healthier,  hardier. 
With  a  SIMPLEX  Brooder  Stove  you  can 
raise  sturdy  chicks  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  with  less  labor  and  no  hazards 
or  ashes.  Send  postcard  for  new  SIMPLEX 
Catalog. 


PLEX  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANY 
Grindville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  L.d 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IK 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
jfcviariR]  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LI  N”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

413  N.Orianna  St. 

Pa. 


Henry  A.  Fischel,  Inc.Runaderph"^ 


Poultry  Paper  12 


B|G  9Ci 

ISSUES 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
540  So.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


IK 


l 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  W.'andortes, 
Wliite  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  and  White  Giants. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FRTJ13. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R,  Greencastlo,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  nigged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VT. 


BLOOD-TESTED  £hH  I!arr6d  *“■ 


.bite  Cornish  Clucks  and 


Pekin  Ducklings,  also  Breeders.  List  Free. 

Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery, 

L.  H.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  hound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333l|West  30th.  St.  New  York 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


i)  ess. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  „  „ 
166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Live  and  Dressed  |Af  AKITCft  lambs'  Rabbi,s» 
Poultry,  Calves,  W  AIM  I  E U  Eggs,  Etc.  . 
Est.  1874 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  DESGrGrJSt 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  —  FANCY  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

for  Christmas  and  New  Year's.  Write  for  particulars. 
Wanted  now  —  Eta,  Poultry 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa, 
______  _  timothy,  dairy  trade  a.  speciality. 

JAMES  KELLY.  137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

r%  *•  js  |k|  CS  Direct  from  Grower  at  a  SAVING. 
“  E.  la  w  Sehleys,  Stuarts,  JIahans— shelled, 

salted.  Write— J.  TRUS  HAYES,  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 

TIGHT  PLANT  PARTS— Batteries.  Radios,  Appli- 
L»  ances.  JAY  DREHER  CORP.,  lll-8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

BEAUTIFUL  FOX  SCARF 

SINGErTu^0  C0.fW  Dept,  P^g&K.LL™!!*™ 

Traps;  Snares;  Baits;  pleta  ’trapping  equip- 

ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service. _ Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO..  Dept.  X.  COOPERS  MILLS.  ME. 

ME1U  U/AMTEH  To  sell  our  Complete  Line  of 
111X11  fl  till  1  Elf  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 
Cash  commission  paid  weekly. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED  —  Man  and  wife  with  no  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family  to  work  in  a 
school  for  boys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages;  no  teaching  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  middle-aged  American-born  country  or 
town  people  with  good  habits  and  church  mem¬ 
bership  are  desired;  for  application  blank,  write 
OHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


GADENER  ON  FOUR-ACRE  suburban  place, 
one  with  full  knowledge  of  lawns  and  shrubs, 
flower  and  vegetable  garden  and  greenhouse 
work ;  apply  giving  age,  experience  in  full  de¬ 
tail  and  references.  ADVERTISER  4509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced,  competent  farmer,  170- 
acre  dairy  farm,  Eastern  New  York,  near 
large  city;  modern  farm  machinery,  soil  high 
state  of  cultivation;  reference  and  bond  re¬ 
quired:  consider  share  proposition;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity;  agricultural  college  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred;  April  1.  ADVERTISER  4551,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Couple  for  celery,  share  crop.  JOHN 
SCHAUS,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Girl,  white,  25  to  35,  for  house¬ 
work  and  cooking;  all  conveniences;  own  room 
and  bath;  other  help  employed;  family  of  six 
adults;  salary  $40  per  month.  MRS.  AA'M. 
RUMPF,  Langliorne,  Ta. 


GOOD  MILKER  wanted.  BOX  94,  AVest  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


BROILER  MAN,  experienced,  assume  responsi¬ 
bility,  fifteen  thousand  to  flock;  $40  and 
hoard/  SEAVER  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  HANDY,  with  tools,  to  learu  mink  farm¬ 
ing.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  4559,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  YOUNG  woman.  20  to  35, 
neat,  unencumbered,  capable  taking  charge 
modern  country  home,  all  conveniences;  *4 
mile  from  city,  four  in  family,  children  school 
age;  good  home,  car  to  drive  and  $10  per 
week  with  opportunity  for  advancement;  write 
full  particulars  and  qualifications;  will  furnish 
transportation  to  satisfactory  applicant.  GEO. 
G.  AVANISH,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  NEAT,  white  girl  for  general 
housework;  two  in  family,  private  home,  plain 
cooking,  preferably  20-40  years.  MRS.  CHAS. 
RASMUSSEN,  Brook  St.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


I*OULTRY  FARMER,  state  experience,  quali¬ 
fications  and  wages  desired;  farm  in  South 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4565,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVOMAN  AVANTED,  white,  Protestant,  about 
30,  good  cook,  able  to  wait  on  table,  down¬ 
stair’s  housework,  very  light  laundry;  excep¬ 
tionally  good  permanent  home;  write  giving  full 
qualifications,  also  monthly  salary  desired.  AV. 
AVINTERS,  Quaker  Ridge,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


A'OUNG  MAN  to  work  on  small  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable  couple,  Christian,  manage 
65-acre  fariji,  care  for  aged  mother  and  son; 
attractive  home,  Southern  Pennsylvania;  must 
be  good  lionest  folks:  good  health  and  kind; 
answer,  II.  J.  BENCH0FF,  AVoodstock,  Virginia. 


WHITE  WOMAN,  cook  and  general  housework; 

home  school  for  little  children;  $35  per 
month.  M.  L.  BURT,  1120  Constant  Ave., 
1‘eekskill,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  under  45  on  farm: 

man  for  handy  work,  milk  cow,  poultry,  gar¬ 
den;  woman  to  assist  housekeeping  and  plain 
cooking;  new.  and  comfortable  living  quarters; 
family  two  adults  only,  wages  $40  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AArANTED  to  care  for  cows  and  poultry  on 
estate  in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island;  wages 
$125  per  month;  no  board;  in  replying  do  not 
send  originals  of  references;  state  qualifications. 
ADA'ERTISER  4572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARAIER.  caretaker,  experi¬ 
enced;  good  home;  $5  month.  SAMUEL  RIN- 
ZIE,  AVhippany,  N.  J. 


AVORKING  FARM  manager  qualified  to  take 
complete  charge  of  farm  including  25-acre 
apple  orchard,  small  herd  Guernseys;  location, 
Adams  County,  Pa.;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  M.  L.  SHIFMAN, 
1  Mott  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN.  ambitious,  reliable,  wanted  on 
modern  poultry  farm  on  Long  Island:  expe¬ 
rience  not  necessary;  state  wages.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  4575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  INTELLIGENT,  assist  housework,  2 
school  children,  other  help  kept;  $25  monthly. 
HARRISON,  SI  Asean  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE;  woman,  cooking, 
house  cleaning,  laundry;  outdoor  handyman, 
drive  car;  $50  monthly,  room,  board,  pleasant 
surroundings;  26  acres;  Stamford;  two  in  fam¬ 
ily.  ADA'ERTISER  45SO,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  AVANTED  to  run  Massachusetts  poul¬ 
try  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  45S1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AATAXTED — Superintendent  for  large  apple  plan¬ 
tation  in  Hudson  A'alley:  answer  with  full 
particulars  to  ADA'ERTISER  4586,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  AT  ONCE  married  man.  references, 
for  Maryland  farm;  $40  month,  cottage,  fuel, 
milk,  other  extras,  drive  tractor.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Thoroughly  experienced  assistant 
herdsman;  farm  near  AVest  Chester,  Pa.;  pure¬ 
bred,  registered  Guernseys:  permanent  position; 
prefer  married  man,  not  over  45,  with  general 
farming  experience;  give  full  information,  ref¬ 
erences,  experience,  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  GOOD  plain  cook  and  general  house¬ 
keeper;  modest  home,  suburbs  of  New  York; 
state  salary  expected.  ADA'ERTISER  4591,  care 
Rural  New- Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Married  man,  take  care  horses, 
chickens,  milk  cow.  care  lawn  and  garden; 
only  those  who  are  reliable,  sober  and  good  will¬ 
ing  workers  need  apply;  give  age,  experience, 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER 
4593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework 
and  assist  with  children;  references.  D.  W. 
RUEDEMANN,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
AA'rite  BOX  106,  AVashingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  POULTRY A1AN,  18  years’  experience, 
thoroughly  reliable,  sober,  efficient.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  44S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  on  estate  or 
gentelman’s  farm;  45,  single,  sober,  honest, 
highly  recommended;  lifa-time  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4552,  •  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN,  ELDERLY,  educated,  desires 
position  caretaker,  light  chores,  furnace,  gen¬ 
eral  utility;  terms  very  reasonable.  DRINK- 
AA'ATER,  48  Princeton  Blvd.,  Kemnore,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  TEACHER  Wants  rural  position. 
ADA'ERTISER  4553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  INSTITUTION,  estate;  man,  35,  me¬ 
chanic,  driver,  four  years  last  position  as 
maintenance  superintendent  large  prep  school; 
wife,  seamstress,  cook:  have  girl  8,  obedient; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4554,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  educated,  capable  of 
assuming  full  responsibility;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence;  understands  retail  trade.  ADA'ERTISER 
4555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  work,  day  or  contract, 
first-class  mechanic,  single.  ADA’ERTISER 
4556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AVOMAN,  educated,  desires  position, 
companion,  housekeeper;  Protestant.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  houskeeper  or  compan¬ 
ion;  licensed  driver.  ELSIE  WILLIAMS, 
Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  DESIRE  position;  experienced  cook, 
neat,  clean,  serves  nicely,  general  liousework- 
er;  gardener,  plain  carpentry,  repairs,  general 
useful.  ADA'ERTISER  4560,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAINTENANCE  OR  HANDY-MAN  wants  work, 
good  mechanic,  moderate  pay  with  board. 
PUFF,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  SINGLE,  clean,  experienced  dairyman, 
desires  position  in  dairy  or  barn  work;  good 
dry-hand  milker,  experience  in  handling  cer¬ 
tified  pasteurized  milk ;  use  neither  liquor  nor 
tobacco:  wages  $50  per  month.  FRANK 

AA’RIGIIT,  AA’aterford,  Vermont. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  with  many 
years  experience  in  all  branches,  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  capable  taking  full  charge.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HATCHERY  MANAGER,  poultryman.  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable,  temperate.  ADA'ERTISER 
4564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Job  on  poultry  farm,  experience, 
handy  and  willing.  MILTON  STILAVELL, 
AVorcester,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  HOUSEKEEPER  in  refined  home, 
fond  of  animals,  city  or  country.  CLOA'ER, 
Gowaiula,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate,  with  prac¬ 
tical  outside  experience,  open  for  position  to 
operate  farm  or  estate;  willing  worker;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  4569,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  PRACTICAL,  reliable,  Cornell 
training,  40,  married,  18  years’  experience; 
wife  experienced  housekeeper;  wants  position; 
salary  or  shares:  can  handle  any  size  plant. 
ADA'ERTISER  4573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  capable  to  take  charge,  wants  position. 
ADA'ERTISER  4574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man,  poultryman, 
handyman,  caretaker,  for  private  estate;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA'ERTISER  4576,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AFTER  JANUARY  1,  white  girl,  houseworker; 

own  room,  no  cooking;  $25  start;  references. 
BOX  123,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  AIAN,  clean  ami  sober,  wishes  job 
as  houseman,  private,  hotel  or  bar  and  grill. 
ADA'ERTISER  4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  45,  GOOD  appearance,  sober,  experience, 
hotel,  private,  bartender:  careful  driver;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADA'ERTISER  4577,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  AIAN  wants  steady  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  life-time  experience  farm,  dairy; 
available  at  once.  AA'M.  ERNEST,  Kent,  Conn. 


AAIERICAN,  AGE  47.  married,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  good  milker  and  horseman: 
fond  of  animals;  wife  good  housekeeper;  man 
come  alone  if  wife  not  needed.  C.  AV.  Mae- 
LEOD,  Box  74,  Alongaup  A'alley,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  MANAGER,  all  branches.  40  years,  A-l, 
single.  ADVERTISER  4682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  on  modern  poultry  farm. 

man,  35,  clean  living,  willing  worker,  some 
experience;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4584, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  20,  AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate, 
desires  position  with  any"  reliable  feed  com¬ 
pany  as  salesman:  experienced  in  this  line: 
best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4585,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  22,  experienced,  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy,  desires  opportunity:  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  excellent  references; 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4432,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  AIANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADA'ERTISER 
4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  herdsman  and  superintend¬ 
ent  manager  wants  position  for  January  or 
later  on  large  modern  dairy;  life  experience, 
agricultural  school;  good  mechanic  and  dairy¬ 
man,  general  farming.  ADA'ERTISER  4587, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONGENIAL  YOUNG  man  desires  position  on 
farm;  dairying  preferred:  can  operate  all 
farm  machinery;  don’t  drink  or  smoke.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AIAN,  38,  DESIRES  position  where 
broilers  are  grown  in  battery  brooders.  JOHN 
DAVIS,  31S  AVest  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  AIAN,  college  trained, 
capable,  willing  resourceful,  no  habits  and  no 
capital,  seeks  connection  on  share  basis.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  4590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIAN,  SINGLE,  32,  sober,  experienced,  licensed. 

careful  driver,  capable  around  estate  or  farm; 
dependable.  CARL  KEENAN.  Waymart,  Pa. 


HANDY  REPAIR  man,  55.  can  milk,  wants 
job  on  private  estate,  HUENTING,  North 
Sanford,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE.  SINGLE,  middle-aged  American, 
thorough  in  dairy  production  and  distribution, 
poultry,  fruit,  handle  men,  horses,  tractor’ 
available  immediately.  MULLER,  304  E.  86th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


EDLCATED  AIAN.  small  family,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  working  superintendent  small  estate  or 
opportunity  to  farm  for  shares:  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  cattle,  poultry:  preferably  Northern  New 
Jersey.  ADA'ERTISER  4595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


8-ACRE  POULTRY  farm.  7-room  house,  barn. 

poultry  plant  for  1.000  hens;  $2,400,  part 
cash.  BOX  5,  Aliddleboro,  Alass. 


60-ACRE  FARAI,  with  house,  barn  and  garage. 

for  rent  on  cash  rental  or  share  basis.^  EXO 
CAAIPBELL,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


100-ACRE  FARAI,  good  land,  plenty  water,  up- 
to-date  barn.  LAKEA'ILLB  FARM,  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Goshen  422. 


41-A-CRE  FARAI,  21  acres  apples  and  peaches, 
storage  and  equipment;  all  young  trees:  a 
paying  proposition;  not  in  a  frost  pocket.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  AGE  forces  me  to  sell  my  two  farms  run 
as  one;  all  equipment,  crops,  horses,  breeding 
hogs,  50  head  high-class  Guernseys,  300-bottle 
milk  and  cream  route:  these  farms  have  made 
$35,000  clear  of  all  expenses  in  10  years.  E.  AV. 
BROAA’N,  Old  Alystie,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE- — Four-room  bungalow,  garage,  lot 
65x200;  R.  K..  post  offi.-e.  main  IT.  II.  Y.; 
A-l,  500  feet:  city  water,  lights;  $1,000,  terms. 
A.  O.  BLAKE,  Pomona,  Florida. 


CENTURY  OLD  Dutchess  County  home,  hun¬ 
dred  acre  farm,  improvements,  sixty-five  miles 
New  York;  half  way  between  Roosevelt  and 
Alorgenthau;  fifteen  thousand.  ADA'ERTISER 
4550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE' — 180  acres,  40  cows,  silo, 
large  house  and  barn,  good  condition;  water, 
house  and  barn;  bath,  heater;  lumber;  modern 
equipped  sugar  bush:  new  tractor  outfit;  flat 
land;  mail,  bus,  macadam  road;  $11,000,  terms 
BOX  1000,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


AVANT  TO  BUY  small  business,  candy,  station¬ 
ery,  grocery;  must  be  in  country;  all  particu¬ 
lars  first,  letter.  MERTON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 125-acre,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm, 
reasonable.  ADA'ERTISER  4557,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


250  ACRES  NEAR  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  sale,  rent, 
or  exchange.  New  Jersey  residential  property. 
Address  61  AYATCHUNG,  Alontclair,  N.  J. 


GREENHOUSES  FOR  RENT,  or  lease.  In  care 
of  HARRY  E.  LAKE,  Rt.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


AVANTED  TG  RENT,  or  share,  good  fertile 
farm,  well  stocked  and  equipped;  give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  4563,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,500  DOWN  SECURES  stocked  farm  of  256 
acres,  high  state  of  cultivation,  fine  location, 
milk  taken  from  door  to  Bellows  Falls  Cream¬ 
ery;  20  head  of  cattle,  team,  tools  and  crops: 
good  8-room  house,  100-foot  barn;  price  $4,750 
for  quick  sale,  easy  terms.  B.  A.  ROBBINS, 
Cavendish,  Vermont.  Tel.  Ludlow  48-5. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm,  on  U.  S.  Route 
40,  near  Vineland:  5-room  house,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  electric;  room  for  500  layers;  easy  terms. 
J.  SMIRES.  Newfield,  N.  J.,  owner. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  on  concrete  road  out  of 
Rochester;  best  you  can  find  in  equipped  me¬ 
dium-sized  place.  L.  B.  PECK,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  FARAI,  rent  in  return  for  small  serv¬ 
ices,  to  competent  farmer  with  own  stock  and 
implements.  ADA’ERTISER  4568,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$1.0)00,  $500  DOAVN  hnys  9-acre  village  home: 

8-room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  macadam 
road:  basement  barn,  new’  henhouse  16x70;  lots 
fruit;  watered  by  well,  2  springs.  WILLIAM 
KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  ¥. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 


If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  eash._  check  or  money  order  with 
yo!jr.s0r  ,er’  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«nd  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


AA  ANTED — Small  general  farm,  good  road;  give 
price,  details.  ADVERTISER  4570,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House,  seven  rooms,  reception  hall, 
pantry,  electric,  two  porches,  outbuildings: 
in  good  repair;  one-hundred-foot  front  State 
highway,  five-hundred  feet  deep  to  Chap  tank 
River;  fishing,  boating.  JAAIES  A.  SABIN. 
Greensboro,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Apple  orchard.  70  miles  New  York. 

experienced  orchardist:  will  lease  or  buy.  AD- 
^  ERTISER  4579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SMALL  farm  for  sale,  new 
poultry  buildings:  $1,500  cash.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  4582,  care  Rural  New’- Yorker. 


-MODERN  HOAIE.  10  acres  level,  edge 
$4,000.  JAY  AIEDBURY,  Sherburne, 


village, 
N.  Y. 


STATE  HIGHWAY,  Newburgh,  3-room  bunga¬ 
low,  3  acres,  artesian  well,  modern  chicken 
houses,  would  make  greenhouses;  also  tourist 
hoipe:  all  improvements,  bungalow:  2  acres, 
near  lake;  together  or  separate.  ADVERTISER 
4. >83,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A'illage  general  store,  mostlv  gro- 
cenes.  all  clean  fresh  stock ;  established'  many 
years,  fine  location  on  main  highway,  14  miles 
from  Troy;  reasonable  rent;  dandv  man  and 
wife  proposition;  small  investment;  for  sale  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  NELSON  DUFRESNE,  A’allev 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


"  ad  rent  small  place,  outbuildings, 

.  ln  write  particulars  in  first  let- 

ter.  ADA  ERTISER  4589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  BY  RESPONSIBLE.  experienced 
part}-,  a  modern,  equipped,  commercial  poul¬ 
try  plant.  laying  capacity  3,000  or  more:  pref¬ 
erably  on  highway  in  Southern  New  York  or 
lease,  security.  ADA'ERTISER 
-*■>92,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"’a. ACRES,  3  ACRES  cleared,  near  Harding 

Highway,  1  M  miles  from  Elmer,  N.  J. :  clear 
title,  $20  per  acre.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK, 
Owner,  Elmer,  Salem  County,  N.  J". 

WANTED  —  Equipped  modern  poultry  general 
tarm,  stocked,  main  highway,  good  markets- 
to  rent  or  purchase  on  contract;  reliable;  fuli 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4594,  care  Rural 
Aew-Aorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 
$m40.  buckwheat  $4.S0;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
•  l.i.),  buckwheat  $l.o0;  also  honev  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa, 


BEST  CLOVER,  10  lbs.  $1.60  prepaid; 

cans  $6.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD 
ville,  N.  Y. 


six  10-lb. 
Fayette- 


.■H.SU,  buckwheat  .$4.20,  thyme  (strong)  $4.20 
lbs-  clover  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover 
I  ZTZZl  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AA' 

LEASER,  Fayetteville,  X.  Y. 


SIX  DIFFERENT  honeys,  selected. 

skeps.  6 — G.  lbs.  $1.20;  6 — 1  lbs.  $2; 
postpaid  third  zone.  MERRILL’S 
Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


in  glass 
ideal  gift. 
APIARY, 


DELICIOUS  CLOA'ER  honey,  5  lbs. 

10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL 
Ionia,  N.  Y'. 


postpaid  .$1. 
APIARIES. 


HONEY — AA’hite  clover,  60  lbs.  $5,  120  lbs.  $10 
light  amber  .$4.75,  $9.30;  amber  $4.50.  $8  75- 
P”1;/  buckwheat  $4.25,  $8.40.  LAA'ERN  DE- 

PEAAr,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENEI)  Indian  River  oranges 
grapefruit  aiHj  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
THE  ARD  GROA’ES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

LOOK! — New  black  w-alnut  kernels,  1  lb.  75c. 

iruviWm’  J.  lb/  *3’  delivered.  BLACK 
W  ALMjT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 

SAUSAGE — Delicious  home-made,  31/,-lb  ba" 

delivered  $1,  CEROAV’S,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  ° 

HONEY  PRODI  LED  by  us  locally  and  in 

-  r  N  t-’t  //  ^  eTw,  -  J  ?  ’  c!over  and  buckwheat. 

MacMLLLEN  -LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 

FOR  SALE  -Old-fashioned  home  dried  apples. 

-  lbs.  60c,  4  lbs,  $1.10,  postpaid.  L  W 
DKNLIXGER,  Clayton,  Ohio.  P 

FIFE  FOUNDS  extra  fancy  honey  $1  postpaid. 

HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland.  Alass. 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  orange  section,  158  acres. 

hard  road,  timber,  some  bearing  oranges; 
station  four  miles;  also  small  lake  plot.  OWN¬ 
ER,  Box  254,  Dade  City,  Florida. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  pleasing  Christmas 
gitt,  highest  quality,  2  pounds  $1.25,  4 

Pounds  $2.25,  postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke, 
A lrginia, 


DELICIOUS  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  tree-ripened 
oranges,  grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates 
85.  express  prepaid.  IDYL  WILD  NURSERIES 
Paul  AV.  Smith,  Mgr. ,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


BEST  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  60  lbs.  $4.  NEL¬ 
SON  BROS.,  93rd  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAGE  CHEESE,  mild,  334-pound  brick,  postpaid 
third  zone,  $1.04;  fourth  $1.10.  GENH  A 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  TREE-RIPENED  pineapple  oranges. 

seedless  grapefruit,  tangerines,  12  other  va¬ 
rieties  citrus,  straight  or  mixed,  standard  boxes, 
84  delivered;  no  coloring,  no  poisonous  spray 
used.  JAS.  O.  COOPER,  Umatilla,  Florida. 


.  .  - -  — iLUt.  mull  LA  J  OIJW,  .J 

lbs.  $1.60,  3  lbs.  $1;  home  cured  and  hickory 
smoked  haras  and  bacon,  lb.  45c;  all  postpaid 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  147. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  805 . 


Countywide  Situation 

Potato  prices  have,  not  changed  much 
the  past  few  weeks  but  the  market  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  growing  better  since  dig¬ 
ging  time  and  the  prices  in  Northern 
Maine  are  now  about  50  cents  higher  per 
100  pounds.  The  crop  did  not  turn  out 
as  large  as  expected  and  production  in  the 
late  shipping  States  is  estimated  only 
about  17.000.000  bushels  more  than  the 
five-year  average.  The  grading  and  ship¬ 
ping  restrictions  enforced  in  many  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  will  keep  out  much  low- 
grade  stock  which  always  unsettles  the 
market.  Current  prices  are  less  than 
half  those  of  last  season,  leaving  room 
for  further  gain  and  potatoes  would  still 
be  a  very  cheap  food  compared  with  other 
standard  food  products.  If  anything  se¬ 
rious  should  happen  to  the  early  southern 
crop,  and  if  business  conditions  do  not 
slump  much  further,  the  potato  market 
could  still  give  a  fairly  good  account  of 
itself  the  coming  Winter  and  Spring.  For 
next  season  a  smaller  crop  seems  likely. 

Although  shippers  are  unwilling  to  pay 
growei-s  more  than  45  cents  bulk  per 
bushel  in  Western  New  York,  truckers 
have  recently  been  paying  mostly  50  cents 
at  the  farm,  and  a  few  sales  have  been 
reported  above  that  level.  Most  New 
York  potatoes  are  moving  by  truck  to 
nearby  markets.  Maine  shippers  are 
somewhat  worried  over  the  light  carlot 
movement  because  the  hunger  crop  needs 
to  be  pushed  along  to  market  steadily  to 
prevent  too  heavy  supplies  for  the  last 
part  of  the  market  season.  A  few  car¬ 
loads  of  seed  stock  are  moving,  mostly  to 
points  in  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Shipments  from  other 
important  States  are  beconting  lighter 
and  prices  strengthened  a  little  after  the 
middle  of  November  at  some  country 
shipping  points. 

Onions  make  a  much  better  market 
showing  than  potatoes.  Prices  in  New 
York  and  Michigan  are  three  times  those 
of  last  season  for  good  stock.  The  trouble 
is  that  so  much  of  the  eastern  crop  is 
not  good  enough  for  storage  and  had  to 
be  sold  about-  one-third  lower  than  the 
large  southern  stock. 

Cabbage  is  selling  better.  The  price  is 
Western  New  York  went  up  to  $20  per 
ton  bulk  after  the  middle  of  November, 
and  cabbage  is  now  selling  fully  as  high 
as  it  sold  a  year  ago,  owing  to  a  more 
active  demand  from  city  markets  and  a 
firm  attitude  on  the  part  of  growers.  De¬ 
mand  continued  fairly  good  at  the  higher 
prices.  Shipments  from  Wisconsin  are 
expected  to  be  light  during  the  rest  of 
the  season  and  receipts  of  southern  cab¬ 
bage  are  not  heavy  as  yet. 

Demand  for  carrots  improved  during 
November  and  the  price  advanced  slight¬ 
ly  to  a  range  of  about  70  cents  per  cwt. 
at  country  shipping  points  and  $13  per 
ton  for  bulk  stock.  Shipments  of  celery 
from  cold  storage  have  been  light  but 
storage  holdings  are  considerably  less 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  some¬ 
what  less  than  they  were  two  years  ago. 

The  usual  trend  of  the  apple  market 
gradually  to  higher  price  levels  with  the 
progress  of  the  storage  season,  is  shown 
this  year,  despite  the  heavy  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  Much  of  the  low  grade 
fruit  is  out  of  the  way  now.  There  are 
too  many  apples  and  too  many  oranges 
to  warrant  high  prices  for  fruit,  but  the 
demand  is  about  as  good  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  conditions.  Eastern 
growers  are  at  least  faring  rather  better 
than  those  of  the  boxed  apple  region, 
where  apples  cost  much  more  to  pack  and 
are  selling  no  higher  than  in  the  East. 
Much  of  the  box  pack  brings  less  than  $1 
at  shipping  points.  Canadian  apples 
have  been  taking  a  large  share  of  the 
export  market  because  of  tariff  preference 
by  England.  There  is  some  prospect  that 
a  trade  arrangement  with  this  country 
will  restore  apples  to  a  fairer  position  to  j 
compete  in  English  markets.  The  North¬ 
west  especially,  feels  the  pinch  of  trade 
restrictions  in  a  season  when  the  home 
markets  are  liberally  supplied  with  east¬ 
ern  apples.  Pears  are  doing  better  than 
apples  in  Europe.  Even  the  New  York 
Kieffers  bring  around  $2.50  a  bushel  in 
Liverpool.  Apples  sell  there  for  $4.50 
per  barrel  on  New  York  Ben  Davis,  up 
to  $0  or  more  for  southern  Winesap. 
Rome  and  other  varieties,  but  marketing 
costs  are  heavy.  A  few  sales  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cranberries  are  reported  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Exports  helped  take  care  of  the 
surplus,  but  cheap  berries  from  Holland 
keep  the  price  down. 

Few  apple-growers  can  show  much 
profit  so  far  this  season.  Some  low-grade 
fruit  was  hardly  worth  marketing.  Cider 
apples  at  10  cents  a  bushel  and  windfalls 
at  25  cents  were  not  much  help  in  paying 
expenses.  A  few  of  the  best  packs  of 
fancy  varieties  have  done  well  with  tops 
of  $2.50  a  bushel  in  the  city  markets,  but 
the  majority  of  sales  have  been  between 
50  cents  and  $1.25  a  bushel  and  from  $2 
to  $3  a  barrel  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  c.  b.  f. 


BUIM  FOR  THE  PRICE 


OF  A  2-3  PLOW  TRACTOR! 


Prepare  to  have  TWIN  POWER  change  your  ideas  of  tractor  perform¬ 
ance.  For  TWIN  POWER  now  makes  a  tractor  more  useful — gives  you 
all  the  power  you  will  need  on  your  farm — without  sacrificing  the  speed, 
light  weight  and  economy  of  a  smaller  tractor. 

First  of  all,  the  new  Twin  Power  Challenger  or  Pacemaker  delivers 
full  3-plow  power  on  the  drawbar.  So  efficiently  do  they  burn  gasoline, 
that  you  receive  “big  tractor”  performance  with  “small  tractor”  economy. 

But,  that’s  only  half  of  the  utility  of  these  new  tractors.  Flick  the 
Twin  Power  lever  to  the  high  position — you  immediately  step  up  your 
motor  speed  from  1  200  to  1 400  rpm.  You  now  have  the  power  of  a 
4-plow  tractor  on  the  belt — ample  power  to  operate  a  large  hammer 
mill  or  32-inch  separator. 


You  can  use  this  new  power  without  fear  of  getting  power  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  tractor.  The  4-plow  power 
is  available  only  on  the  belt,  so  there's  no  danger  of  running  the 
motor  at  wasteful  speeds  as  is  the  case  of  a  manually  controlled  gov¬ 
ernor  without  the  safety  feature. 

The  price — here's  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  new  Twin  Power  Challenger 
or  Pacemaker  costs  no  more  than  a  2-3  plow  tractor. 

If  you  want  a  "BURN  ALL  3”  tractor — 

If  you  live  in  a  locality  where  gasoline  is  at  a  premium,  by  all  means 
buy  the  standard  Challenger  or  Pacemaker  which  burns  gasoline,  kerosene 
or  distillate  with  equal  economy.  Remember,  Massey-Harris  gave  the  in¬ 
dustry  the  fuel-saving  vaporizer  for  burning  all  fuels  with  one  equipment. 


EVERy  TRACTOR  OWNER  SHOULD  SEE  THESE  TRACTORS  AT- 


NEW  YORK 

A.  M.  Clark . . . Adams, 

Howard  Owen . Akron, 

('has.  Woodstock . Alabama, 

Joint  R.  Dean . Alden, 

H.  J.  Xeufang . Atlanta, 

U  ay  Myers . Auburn, 

'V.  T.  Sullivan . . . .*Aub»*rn, 

*  h  .1  \\  Intel  15a  til  Vi  a . 

A  rt.  Darts'  Sojt.  Inc . .15H  dxamttm. 

1  v  Emeritus. . . .  .......  ., . Boston . 

■  •’laid  Howard..,.. . . .  .Cat;  .udalirUa. 

Kdgar  $$*8$. ...., . Candor. 

•<  1  •  !  •  ‘(-nir . . . Can,  invert; . 

Henry  Tatar.  . ..Chatham  "  ' 

Vesemaf  &  Son...;'. . .ClaySi ice 

'.dam  rapM . wL. Cl 

A.  .T.  . C- 

* 'oil  Ins  f$|t§3  _ (tog 

w .  A  f i-losrsne ;■ . .  3  ** »  •  •  ...  *  Da  t  i  en 

S.  h.  Dermatrc  &  Sett..., . Solid! 

< : eorge  Fillmore. 

A.  H.  Ellsworth . Fort  Oovinfrton, 

11.  G.  Bush . Fort  Edward, 


Byron  Roof’s  Sons. 

C.  A.  Phillips . 

F.  G.  Luddington . . 

D.  K.  Briggs . 

‘MoPrlllis  A r  f'n 


•  •  . 

I,  L.  -  lusher  Stores.  . ,  .  . 


R.  C. 

■J.  O. 

ipA  m 
JRln«* 

® 1  'arifl 

m-  A- 

*“**.  J.TXnderson. 

A.  IT.  Putnam . 

Harris  &  Peterson... 
SpenceriKirt  Coal  &  Fi 
W.  W.  Frost . 


. 

:.::v 


,'d  Co. 


. .  .Fort  Plain.  X. 

.  Franklin ville,  Nr. 

. Fulton.  X. 

. . .  Great  J  told, 

. .  .Holley,  \, 
loaeofe  Falls,  X 
Hooslek  Falls,  X 

.  A&Fargeville,  j, 

. Ecu  port.,  jc. 

alio,  IS. 
one,  K. 
.’.Marion,  X 
.  A,  ,>>u<ane,  X, 

.  New  Berlin.  X. 
.  & 
Xonfc  (‘bill,  K 

N  ’Hit  Collitu..  W. 

. . .  .  .  .HntarK  N. 

. Phoenix,  X. 

.PifTard,  X. 

. Portland,  X. 

...  Prattsburg.  X. 
.  .Ransomville.  X. 
.  .SiKmcerport.  X. 
.Trumansburg.  X. 


Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

i 

x. ' 

X. 
V. 
V. 

Y. 


1 


Y 


A.  H.  Ives . Unadliia,  XT.  Y. 

Stahlman  Bros . ValatleXX.  Y. 

NottJhcrn  1  nip.  Co’ . . .  Watertown,  X .  V. 

R  Bly  Martin . west  Henrietta,  X.  Y. 

u  lUtamtoti  Co-op.  veg.  As-’u . Williamson,  X  v. 

NEW  JERSEY 

J.  S.  Kortuum. - . .Brldgelwro/X.  ,T. 

John  C  Roche. . . . . .  Flemlmtton.  A.  J. 

John  M.  Baird. . . . Tanuein,  N.  J. 

Conover  Bros. . Wlckutunk,  N.  J. 

i  VERMONT 

C.  H.  IRUBTitl.f . . . . . Hi»rtlma,-a»'t. 

j  MASSACHUSETTS 

WilfP.  I.  Horn  &  Son . Adams.  Mass. 

Robinson  Farm  Machinery  Co . Natick,  Mass. 

DELAWARE 

Skallcross  Bros . Middletown.  Del. 

MARYLAND 

Wm.  Mattingly . . Eeonardtown.  Md. 
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OR  WRITE 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN.  .  FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WIS;  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 
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ITHACA  N .Y . 

5TPT.fi  C  P  1322 


